GEORGE  R. 


GEO  RQE  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Grent-Brita'tn^  France , 

and  Ireland ,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  all  to  •whom  thefe  Prefents  Jhall  come ,  Greeting . 
Whereas  Dennis  Coetlogon,  Gentleman,  has  by  his  Petition  humbly  reprefented  unto 
Us,  that  he  hath  with  great  Labour  and  Expence  compiled  from  the  beft  Authors,  both  antien't 
and  modern, 

An  Universal  History  s/ARTS  and  S  CIENCES; 


Containing  all  Sciences,  either  divine  or  human,  and  all  the  Arts,  either  liberal  or  mechanical, 
in  a  more  concife  and  clear  Method  than  heretofore  ufed  in  any  other  Work  of  the  Kind  ;  the 
whole  adapted  to  the  meaneft  Capacity,  alphabetically  digefted,  and  illu  fixated  with  Aftronomical 
and  other  curious  Tables  and  Prints,  which  the  Petitioner,  with  the  utmoft  Submiflion,  appre¬ 
hends  may  be  of  the  greateft  Service  to  the  Publick,  as  it  will  be  reducing  each  Art  and  Science 
to  a  regular  Syftem,  at  an  eafy  Rate  to  the  Purchafer,  and  thereby  much  encourage 
every  Branch  of  Learning  or  Mechanicks;  and  as  the  faid  Work  is  near  finifhed,  and  when 
compleated  will  coft  him  upwards  of  one  Thoufand  Pounds  :  He  therefore  being  defirous  to  reap 
the  Fruit  of  his  Labour,  and  enjoy  the  full  Profits  and  Benefits  that  may  arife  from  printing, 
publifhing,  and  vending  the  fame,  without  any  other  Perfon  interfering  in  his  juft  Property, 
which  he  cannot  prevent  without  applying  to  Us,  for  Our  Royal  Licence  and  Protection  :  The 
Petitioner  has  therefore  humbly  pray’d  Us  to  grant  him  Our  Royal  Licence  and  Protection,  for 
the  foie  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Vending  the  faid  Work  in  as  ample  Manner  and  Form  as  hath 
been  done  in  Cafes  of  the  like  Nature,  We  being  willing  to  give  all  due  Encouragement  to 
fuch  a  ufeful  Work,  are  gracioufly  pleafed  to  condefcend  to  his  Requeft  j  and  do  therefore  by 
thefe  Prefents,  fo  far  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Statute  in  that  Behalf  made  and  provided,  grant 
unto  the  faid  Dennis  Coetlogon ,  his  Executors,  Adminiftrators,  and  Afligns,  Our  Royal  Privi¬ 
lege  and  Licence  for  the  foie  Printing,  Publifhing,  and  Vending  the  faid  Work,  for  and  during 
the  Term  of  fourteen  Years,  to  be  computed  from  the  Date  hereof,  ftriCUy  forbidding  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  Our  Subjects  within  our  Kingdoms  and  Dominions,  to  reprint  or  abridge  the  fame, 
either  in  the  like,  or  in  any  other  Volume  or  Volumes  whatsoever,  or  to  import,  buy,  vend, 
utter,  or  di (tribute  any  Copies  thereof,  reprinted  beyond  the  Seas,  during  the  aforefaid  Term  of 
fourteen  Years,  without  the  Confent  and  Approbation  of  the  faid  Dennis  Coetlogon ,  his  Heirs, 
Executors,  Adminiftrators  and  Afligns,  under  their  Hands  and  Seals  firft  had  and  obtained,  as 
they  and  every  of  them  offending  therein,  will  anfwer  the  contrary  at  their  Peril :  Whereof 
the  Commiflioners  and  other  Officers  of  our  Cuftoms,  the  Mafter,  Wardens,  and  Company  of 
Stationers  of  Our  City  of  London ,  and  all  other  our  Officers  and  Minifters,  whom  it  may 
concern,  are  to  take  Notice,  that  due  Obedience  be  given  to  Our  Pleafure  herein  fignified. 
Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James' s  the  Thirteenth  Day  of  Marcb,i 740-1,  in  the  Fourteenth  Year 
of  Our  Reign. 
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ARTS  and  SCIENCES. 


Or,  A  comprehenfive 


s 

Illuftration,  Definition,  and  Defcription 


O  F 


All  Sciences,  Divine  and  Human ; 

A  N  D  0  F 

All  Art  s,  Liberal  and  Mechanical. 

P 

The  Origin  and  Progrefles  of  all  Religions,  Sects 

He  resies  and  Schisms: 

.  V 

9 

The  Delcrxption  of  all  Countries  ;  their  Government,  Ecclefiaftical,  Civil  and 

Military ;  their  different  Climates,  Soils,  Produas,  and  the  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants : 

#  •  %  * 

t 

<■ 

The  different  Syftems  of  Philosophers,  carious  and  accurate  Obfervations  of 

Astronomers,  both  Antient  and  Modem  : 


The  Hiftory  of  all  O  r  d  e  r  s,  Religious  and  Military : 


WITH 


Curious  and  entirely  new  Treaties  on  the  Duties  of  Embafladors  and  Plenipotentiaries, 

the  Education  of  Princes  and  their  Subje&s,  and  the  Manner  of  travelling  into  Foreign  Parts. 

■  ♦ 


The  Whole  extradled  from 


* 

ges,  and  enriched  with  the  new  Syftem 
Refledions  of  the  AUTHOR. 


By  the 


Chevalier  Dennis  de  Coetlogon, 

AND 

Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 


Knt .  of  St.  Lazare,  M.  D, 
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Volume  the  Firft. 
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Printed  and  Sold  by  J o h N  Har T,  iii  Popping' s-Court ,  Fleet-fireet . 


M  DCC  XLV. 


*  * 


T  O 


THE 


HIGH  AND  MIGHTY  LORD 


•  % 


»  i 


Marfhal  of  France,  Commander  of  the  King’s 

Orders;  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Prince  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  Governor  of  Metz  and  the  Mejfm 
Country,  and  General  of  his  Majefty’s  Armies. 


My  Lord, 


HE  Arts  and  Sciences  have  had  the  Complaifance 
to  put  an  Englijh  Pen  in  the  Hand  of  a  French - 
man ,  to  render  him  capable  to  exprefs  his  Graj 
titude  to  a  noble,  generous,  and  brave  Nation, 
with  whom  he  has  lived  fo  long,  for  their  Hofpitality,  in 
Communicating  to  them  Part  of  the  Advantages  of  his  Edu¬ 
cation,  having  nothing  elfe  worthy  their  Acceptance. 


% 

With  the  fame  Hand,  My  Lord,  I  take  the  Liberty  to 
prefent  the  fame  Arts  and  Sciences  to  your  Grace;  per- 
fuaded  that  they  are  fo  familiar  to  you,  that  you’ll  know 
them  in  any  Shape,  and  whatever  Language  they  fpeak* 

a  Y  our 


* 


DEDICATION. 

♦ 

Your  rare  Merit,  to  which  alone  you  owe  all  you  are, 

r  • 

though  you  are  all  that  the  molt  ambitious  Subject,  who  has 
no  Pretenlions  to  the  Throne,  can  wilh  to  be,  allures  them 
of  a  powerful  Protection,  which  they  could  expect  to  find 
no  where  but  near  extraordinary  Men  like  you,  whom  all 

«  i  ♦ 

Europe  knows  to  be  a  Maecenas,  or  a  Colbert ,  in  the  Cabinet ; 

and  a  Turenne,  or  Luxembourg,  at  the  Head  of  an  Army. 

♦ 

Can  I  hope,  My  Lord,  that  you’ll  grant  the  fame  Pro¬ 
tection  to  him,  who  has  the  Honour  to  prelent  them  to 
your  Grace;  and  is  with  the  molt  profound  RefpeCt, 


Mr  Lord, 

$ 

Tour  Graces 

\ 


Mofl  humble,  and 


* 


De  Coetlogon. 


/ 


* 
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EARNING ,  and  the  Learned ,  have 
been  fo  long  in  a  languijhing  State  in 
Europe,  and  Ignorance ,  Stupidity , 
and  Ribaldry  fo  much  encouraged ,  that 
it  was  not  without  ReluElancy  I  deter¬ 
mined  my f elf  to  fearch  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  thofe  dark  Retreats ,  inhere 
the  Death  of  Lewis  XIV:  the  late  King  of  France,  their 
generous  Patron ,  had  confined  them ,  and  to  invite  them 
to  make  once  more  their  Appearance ,  thd*  in  Rags ,  and 
cover'd  with  Daft ,  in  a  Country  where  they  have  alfo 
Jlourifhed  by  Intervals ,  The  Attempt ,  /  confefs ,  bold, 
and  could  not  mi fs  being  attended  with  very  great  Diffi¬ 
culties  and  Inconveniencies ,  dj  well  on  the  Part  of  the 
World,  as  on  that  of  the  Sciences  ;  for  I  was  not  fare 
that  the  World  would  not  be  Jhocked  at  the  Appearance 
cf  Things ,  wherewith  they  were  fo  little  acquainted ; 
and  that  my  Invitation  could  be  agreeable  to  the  Sciences , 
and  they  would  accept  of  my  Hand  to  ufher  them  out  of 
their  Solitude ,  in  a  Country ,  where  my  Quality  of  a 
Frenchman,  might  make  them  be  look'd  upon  with  Jea - 
loufy  or  Scorn . 

However ,  the  great  Familiarity  I  had  contrasted  from 
my  Infancy ,  with  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  my  enter - 
priftng  Genius ,  which  has  led  me  often  thro *  the  moft 
thorny  Paces ,  have  furmounted  all  thofe  Difficulties ,  and 
encouraged  me  to  expo  ft  my/elf  to  all  the  Dangers  fuch  an 
Enterprise  could  be  attended  with  ;  thro '  Confciotifnefs , 
that  if  I  was  obliged  to  encounter  with  national  Preju¬ 
dices,  as  I  have  really  done ,  I  could  oppofe  to  it  Impar¬ 
tiality,  Gcncroflty ,  Humanity ,  Hofpitality,  Gratitude, 
and  all  the  other  Virtues  which  diftingui/h  the  moft  fenfi- 
hle  Part  of  the  Englifh  Nation  from  the  reft  \  and  if 
with  Stupidity  and  Ignorance,  I  had  for  a  Shelter  Miner¬ 
va’s  7Egid  i  as  for  Avarice ,  it  is  fo  contemptible  an 
Enemy,  that  1  have  always  defpifed  it , 

Thofe  arc  not  the  foie  Enemies  I  have  had  to  ftrttggle 
with  in  the  Prof  edition  of  this  Work  \  for  in  the '  very 
Beginning  I  was  affailed  by  a  ftrong  and  formidable  Party , 
who  employed  all  their  Craft  and  low  Cunning  to  prevent 
wy  publiftj'tng  it ;  SecretTutrigucs,  Petitions,  Calumnies, 
and  all  other  Jcandalous  Means  of  that  Kind  were  ttfed 
to  that  Pur pofe,  and  myfelf  l eft  alone,  under  national 
Prejudices,  to  defeat  them ;  in  which  I  dare  fatter  myfelf 
I  have  well  enough  fucceeded .  Too  happy,  if  I  could  fay 
the  fame  of  thofe,  whom  Humanity  and  Gratitude  Jhottld 
have  engaged  to  ftand  my  Friends,  and  cafe  me  of  Part 
of  my  Burden,  which  every  impartial,  nolle,  and  gene¬ 
rous  Mind  rnuft  think  has  been  a  very  heavy  one,  by  en¬ 


couraging  me  as  much  as  it  was  in  their  Power,  and 
helping  me  to  bear  it  with  Alacrity  •,  efpecially  when  they 
were  confcious,  that  notwithftanding  my  repeated  Invita¬ 
tions,  no  Body  was  fo  kind  to  lend  me  a  helping  Hand , 
having  been  obliged  to  carry  on  the  Work  alone ,  and  even 
write  every  Line  of  it  with  my  own  Hand ,  the  Index  it - 
felf  not  excepted . 

In  this  Work  is  contain'd  the  Contents  of  fome  hundred 
Volumes,  befides  what  is  my  own,  which  makes  above 
Two-thirds  of  it  *,  for ,  I  thought,  that  to  give  only  to 
the  Publick  what  other  Authors  have  faid,  would  be  but 
a  tedious  Repetition,  if  not  feafon'd  with  fomething  new , 
to  fharpen  the  Curiofity  of  the  Reader  5  and  that  I  had  as 
much  Right  as  my  Predeceffors,  to  invent -  new  Syftems , 
founded  like  theirs  on  Experiments  and  Reafon  ;  fo  that  1 
can  juftly  claim  the  Title  of  /^Author,  not  of  the 
Compiler  of  this  Work  \  having  borrowed  from  others , 
with  no  other  View,  than  either  to  Jhew  the  Difference  be- 
tweeen  their  Syftems  or  Sentiments ,  and  mine  ;  or  to  re¬ 
fute  theirs ,  when  contrary  to  mine ;  which  every  Body 
that  reads  my  Work  rnuft  be  convinced  of  \  and  that  my 
Proofs ,  both  to  fupport  my  Syftems ,  or  corroborate  my  Re¬ 
futations,  are  agreeable  to  Reafon ,  and  to  the  juft  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Art  or  Science  I  treat  of 

In  other  Works  which  bears  the  Title  of  Univerlality, 
without  the  Character,  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguijh  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  Hands  by  the  Difference  of  the  Style ;  but  in 
this,  as  no  other  Hand  has  been  employ'd  but  mine ,  it  is 
the  fame  Style  throughout  5  which  will  be  a  good  Caution 
to  the  Publick ,  if  ever  it  falls  a  Sacrifice  to  the  Stupidity 
and  Ignorance  of  thofe,  who,  in  Defiance  of  all  Laws  and 
Equity,  lay  violent  Hands  on  an  Author's  Works,  to  dif 
figure  them,  and  retail  them  at  a  cheap  Rate, 

Corneille,  a  French  Author,  was  the  firft  who  wrote 
on  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  general ;  but  his  Work 
was  but  a  Dtllionary,  which  gives  only  a  flight  Idea  of 
each  Art  and  Science,  of  no  other  Ufe  than  to  excite  our 
Ctlriofily,  arid  make  it  wiftj  for  more ;  thd*  it  was  tranfla - 
ted  lately  into  Englifh,  with  fome  Additions  from  other 
Authors,  who  have  wrote  ftnee  Corneille ;  and  fivelled 
with  an  infinite  Number  of  jalfe  and  inaccurate  Refe¬ 
rences,  moft  of  the  Additions  themfelves  very  injudteioufly 
adapted  to  the  Subjell,  fome  of  them  too  long  for  a  Diftio- 
nary,  and  others  too  jhort  \  and  the  who  le  Work  a  mon- 
ftrousDcdahu,  which  fijews  evidently  a  Want  of  Capacity 
in  the  Compilers,  Thofe  grofs  Miftakes,  which  nothing 
but  a  national  Prevention ,  can  hinder  the  Reader  from 
being  fenftble  of,  have  engaged  me  to  write  with  Caution 
to  avoid  them  \  and  as  this  Work  is  of  another  Nature, 


t 


i 


§  » 


4 


The  PREFAC  E. 


V  £ 

Pf  a  much  greater  Utility ,  and  the  only  one  of  its  Kind 
in  any  Language ,  I  have  endeavour'd  to,  render  every 
Treatife  as  compleat  as  poffible ,  avoiding  above  all  ‘Things 
needlefs  Repetitions ,  and  never  puzzling  the  Reader  with 
the  leaft  Reference  ;  bringing  under  every  Subject  all  that 
can  be  adapted  to  it  •,  and  if  1  have  made  a  few  Treatifes 
longer  than  fome  may  approve  of  it  was  to  oblige  the  mofi 
judicious  of  my  Subfc'ribers,  who  preferred  their  InftruCiion 
more  than  the  fmall  Sum  they  might  have  expected  it  would 
have  cojl  them  at  firfi  \  a  few  others ,  who  in  all  Ap¬ 
pearance  knew  but  little  of  the  Book  they  were  to  be  Ma - 
Jlers  of \  were  continually  complainings  that  it  was  car¬ 
ried  to  a  too  great  Lengthy  without  confidering  that  fome 
Authors  have  filled  fever al  Volumes  in  Folio,  with  what 
I  have  confined  within  the  narrow  Limits  of  a  Jingle  Trea¬ 
tife.  I  mu  ft  confefs ,  that  thofie  ungenerous  Complaints  had 
been  capable  either  to  make  me  neglect  the  JVork ,  or  difi 
patch  it  in  a  flight  Manner ,  if  a  ferious  Reflection  that 
I  did  no t  write  only  for  an  Age  where  Learning  and  the 
Learned  are  fo  little  encouraged ,  and  that  a  judicious 
Pofierity  would  condemn  me,  for  not  having  executed  what 
I  promt fed 9  had  not  come  to  the  Succour  of  my  Conftancy , 
already  much  fhaken  by  thofe  unkind  Clamours. 

I  thought  I  could  not  begin  my  Work  better  than  by  an 
biflorical  Account  of  the  fever  al  Academies  which  fiourijh- 
ed  in  Europe,  while  Luxury  and  Avarice  had  not  yet  de¬ 
bauched  the  Principles,  and  depraved  the  Tafle  of  thofe , 
who  are  obliged  in  Honour  to  be  their  Protector ,  and 
who  prefer  at  prtfent  a  Minuet,  or  a  Rigadoon ,  to  a 
Problem  of  Geometry  \  and  the  unnatural  Voice  of  an  Ita¬ 
lian  Eunuch,  to  a  Leffon  of  Philo fophy  or  Hiftory  ;  fince 
it  was  in  fome  of  thofe  Schools  I  have  learned  what  I 
endeavour  to  teach  others. 

In  this  Work,  my  Theology,  which  is  divided  into  fe¬ 
ver  al  Treatifes,  the  ufual  Method  of  the  School ,  and 
which  I  promifed  to  follow,  contains  nothing  but  what's 
very  orthodox,  and  agreeable  to  the  Faith  of  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Chriftiaii  Church .  All  the  Quefiions  are  fairly  flat  ed, 
the  mofi  abftruje  Difficulties  clearly  elucidated  *,  the  Pro - 
pofitions  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  Authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  (Ecumenical  Councils,  antient  Fathers,  and  by 
Reafon  ;  and  the  Objections  refuted,  without  Partiality, 
falfe  and  religious  Prejudices,  Anhnofity  or  InveClives . 
I  prove  the  Necejfity  of  Baptifm,  agreeable  to  theDoClrine 
of  the  Roman  and  Englifh  Church ;  and  treat  with  Cau¬ 
tion,  fucb  as  becomes  a  P  erf  on  who  writes  in  a  Proteftant 
Country,  that  important  Point  of  Controverfy  the  Eu- 
charift  \  relating  without  Diminution,  or  Addition,  what 
the  mofi  eminent  Theologians  of  all  Ages,  from  Chriftianity9  s 
Infancy,  to  our  prefent  Time,  have  wrote  of  that  augud 
Myjlery,  in  their  own  Words  and  Language. 

I  prove  the  Exiftence  of  a  fupreme  Being  again  ft  the 
Atheifts  \  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  againfl  the  Jews, 
and  the  Chriftian  SeCls,  who  have  erred  on  that  impor¬ 
tant  Event,  which  has  procured  an  indijfoluble  Reconci¬ 
liation  between  God  and  Men,  and  open'd  to  us  the  Gates 
of  Heaven. 

In  thefe,  and  all  my  other  Treatifes  of  Theology,  efpc- 
cially  thofe  contained  in  the  firfi  Volume ,  I  have  quoted 
the  Pajfages  whereby  1  cxpcCt  to  fupport  my  Propofitions, 
finch  as  I  have  extracted  them  from  the  Councils,  and 
antient  Fathers ,  that  the  Reader  may  not  fufpcCt  that 
bets  impofedtipon  by  a  falfe  Tranjla lion,  or  fpurious,  or 
maimed  Quotation,  but  then  I  take  Care  either  to  tranjlatc 
them  Word  for  Word ,  or  give  the  Scnfe  thereof  before, 
or  immediately  after .  All  thofe  Treatifes,  the  Pajfages 
of  the  Scripture ,  and  Quotations  from  the  Councils  and 
Fathers  excepted,  are  mine  *,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
Church  and  Clergy  \  my  Reflections  are  general ,  and  if  I 
have  took  Notice  of  fome  Abufcs,  which  I  thought  they 
could  reform ,  efpccially  as  to  the  Publication  of  obfccne 
Books ,  I  imagined  then  it  could  be  done  eafily  \  but  fince 
I  have  been  informed  other  wife,  I  fubmit  my  Judgment  to 
thofe  who  arc  better  acquainted  with  thofe  AJJ airs.  There 
are  no  Clergy ,  let  it  be  faid  without  Flattery,  I  rcfpcCt 
more  than  that  of  the  Church  of  England  j  fince  1  am 
convinced  that  for  the  Generality  there  arc  none,  whofc 
Conduct  is  more  agreeable  to  their  Prof  eft  on,  and  none 
lefs  addicted  to  Calumnies,  InveClives ,  and  other  Imper¬ 
fections  the  Tribe  of  Levi  is  acetified  of 
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My  Chronology ,  which  I flatter  myfielf  is  as  compleat 
as  can  be,  enriched  with  a  great  many  rare  and  curious 
Events,  without  Romances  or  fpurious  Falls  ;  free  jrom 
Partiality  and  national  Prejudices,  makes  Part  of  my 
Hiftory ,  which  I  promifed  ftooutd  be  both  facred  and  pro¬ 
fane.  The  Hiftory  of  the  New  Teftament,  Judaifm, 

'  Janfenifm,  Arianifm,  Eutychianifm,  Herefies,  Lu¬ 
theran]  fm,  Caivinifm,  the  Councils,  &c.  compleat  the 
/acred-,  and  Mahometanifm,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Pagan 
Feafts,  and  Games,  the  profane.  The  whole  is  as  ini' 
partial  as  can  be  *,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  Care 
to  advance  no  FaCls,  which  could  not  be  fupported  by 
good  Authorities,  and  approved  by  the  beft  Authors  of 
all  Parties,  whom  I  have  quoted  faithfully  ;  •  mentioning, 
without  the  leaft  Difguife,  the  good  and  bad  Qualities  of 
thofe,  who,  in  the  different  Ages  of  the  Church,  have 
difturbed ,  by  their  new  Dogma9 s,  her  Peace  and  Tranqui¬ 
lity  the  Meafures  Jhe  has  taken  to  fupprefs  them,  and 
the  great  Difficulties  jhe  has  found  in  the  Enter prije  \  the 
Princes  who  have  favoured  them  mo  Cl,  and  the  Progreffes 
they  have  made . 

To  render  my  Philojophy  more  intelligible,  and  not 
dwell  too  long  on  the  fame  Subject,  I  have  divided  it  into 
three  different  Branches,  viz.  Ethicks,  Logick,  and 
Metaphyficks,  and  brought  each  Branch  under  its  proper* 
Letter ;  fubdividing  the  fourth,  Phyfick,  into  fever  al  o- 
thers ,  viz.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Hydraulicks,  Hydroftaticks,  Aftronomy,  Mechanicks, 
Elements,  Metals,  Minerals,  Meteorology,  &c.  making 
of  each  SubjeCl  a  whole  Treatife  by  itfelf,  and  each'Trea - 
tife  as  compleat  as  my  Knowledge  of  thofe  Sciences  would 
allow,  which  I  hope  do  not  fall  (hart  of  thofe  written  by 
the  moft  modern  Authors  following  the  Example  they 
have  left  me  of  forming  new  Syftems,  or  Hypothefes ;  and 
neglecting  nothing  that  can  render  them  inftruClive  and 
entertaining . 

The  Military  Art,  which  is  a  very  prolix  and  ufeful 
SubjeCl,  efpecially  at  this  Conjuncture,  1  have  likewife 
divided  into  fiver  al  T beatifies,  and  brought  it  under  the 
three  different  Heads  of  Army,  Fortification,  and  Gun¬ 
nery  ;  in  that  of  Army  I  commiffion  Officers,  lid  Sol¬ 
diers,  form  Companies,  Battalions,  Squadrons ,  and  Re¬ 
giments,  affemble  Armies,  range  them  in  Order  of  Battle, 
march ,  crojs  Rivers,  pafs  Defiles,  effort  Convoys,  en¬ 
camp,  and  do  all  the  other  Duties  of  a  General,  and  of 
a  Soldier. 

In  Fortification  I  fortify  Places,  according  to  their 
different  Situation,  give  an  accurate  Dejcription  of  every 
Part  thereof,  form  and  carry  on  Sieges,  &c.  in  which 
I  obfsrve  jcrupuloujly  all  the  Rules  of  that  Art  preferibed 
to  me  by  Vauban,  Cohorn,  Count  Pagan,  Blondel,  and 
other  modern  Engineers . 

In  Gunnery  I  make  Gun-Powder  of  different  Goodnefs ; 
cajl  Cannons,  and  Mortars,  caliber  them,  mount  them  on 
their  Carriages ,  fupply  them  with  Bombs  and  Bullets, 
proportioned  to  their  Caliber,  mark  their  refpeCHvc  Ran¬ 
doms,  make  an  accurate  Difference  between  Pieces  of  Ord¬ 
nance  of  an  old  and  new  Invention,  give  their  fevcral 
Names,  and  an  exaCl  Dejcription  of  the  other  Implements 
of  PPar. 

A rchi tefture,  Mufick,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  the 
reft  of  the  liberal  Arts ,  make  each  a  compleat  Treatife  by 
itfelf  \  that  of  Architecture,  tlluftrated  with  the  beft 
Rules  of  Vitruvius,  Palladio,  Vignola,  Scammozi,  and 
other  moft  eminent  Architects .  Mufick,  with  all  the  Sy¬ 
ftems,  antient  and  modern ,  all  the  beft  Rules  of  that  di¬ 
vine  Art ,  the  different  Sorts  of  Inftrumcnts,  their  De¬ 
fer  tpt  ion,  and  the  Manner  they  are  played  upon.  Paint¬ 
ing,  with  the  Lives  of  the  moft  famous  Painters  of  all  the 
Schools,  and  with  judicious  Remarks  on  their  IVorks. 

My  Maxims  of  Politicks,  in  Government,  the  Ditties 
of  Ambaffadors,  and  of  Plenipotentiaries,  and  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Princes,  are  new ,  and  entirely  mine, 

In  the  Character  of  the  different  Nations  of  the  IF nil, 
which  I  give  in  my  Geography,  I  have  been  more  fa • 
vourable  than  could  be  reafonably  expeCled ,  fince  I  have 
faffed  all  their  bad  Vitalities,  mentioned  by  the  fevcral 
Geographers  I  have  con  finite  ft,  over  in  Silence  \  ami  men¬ 
tioned  none  but  the  good ,  left  I  ftjould  dijobligc  fome  of 
them , 
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Jt  the  R  equtfi  oft  fever  at  Subfcribers ,  I  have  ■  been  pro- 
fa  on  Commerce  j  treated  of  Navigation  in  a  concife  and 
clear  Manner,.  and  neglected  nothing  of  what  could  be 

faid  of  Naval  Architect tire. 

My  Rules  of  Blazon ,•  in  Heraldry ,  the  hiftorical  Ac¬ 
count  I  give  of  the  different  Degrees  of  the  Nobility ,  in 
my  Treatife  under  that  T itle,  and  that-  of  all  the  Military 
Orders ,  with  an  accurate  Chronology  of  the  Grand  Ma- 
flers  and  Knights,  of  the  moft  celebrated  in  Chrifteridom, 
mufi  fatter  the  Curiofty  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

I  have  not  negleXed  the  mechanical  Arts ,  fince  I  have 
treated  the  moft  ufeful,  and  the  moft  in  Vogue *  with  the 
fame  Accuracy  I  have  done  the  liberal  \  in  a  Word ,  I  have, 
omitted  nothing  which  I  thought  could  be  inftritXive, 
ufeful ,  and  agreeable. 

I  hope  that  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Work,  I  have  difob - 
liged  no  Sell  j  for  though  we  differ  in  our  Belief,  I  not - 
withftanding  refpeX  their  Morals  j  fince  I  have,  found  as 
many  honeft  Men  among  Prefbyterians ,  Independents,  and 
the  like,  as  any  where  elfe ;  every  Sell  having  its  good 
and  corrupted  Members  ;  fome  who  all  well,  tho ’  they 
do  not  think  well  in  Matters  of  Religion  and  others 
who  neither  all  nor  think  well.  And  if  I  have  J "poke  of 
fime  more  advantageoufiy  than  the  Publick  think  I  ought, 
they  mufi  not  JufpeX  my  Candour,  but  the  Partiality  of 
thofe  on  whofe  Relations  I  have  wrote  *,  fince  I  cannot 
be  informed  of  all  thofe  Affairs  of  my f elf .  I  know  that  f 
have  been  accufed  of  being  a  Papift ;  fo  I  am,,  if  to 
love  T ruth,  Juftice ,  and  Impartiality  is  to  be  one  ;  for  I 
am  really  a  Proceftanc  againft  Error ,  Falfhood,  Inju¬ 
ft  ice,  and  Calumny. 

What  1  have  erred  in  I  fubmit  to  the  Cenfure  of  the 
judicious  and  impartial  Reader  ;  I  hope  I  have  not  done 
it  in  Point  of  Faith  5  and  if  I  have,  it  is  rather  through 
Inadvertency  than  with  a  premeditated  Defign . 

Spite ,  Malice,  or  a  Spirit  of  Revenge,  had  no  Part 
in  that  of  Bookfelling  \  1  expofe  the  Falls  as  they  really 
are ,  without  aiming  at  any  Body  in  particular  ;  fince 
there  may  be  as  many  honeft  Men  among  Bookfellers  and 
Printers,  as  in  any  other  Profeffion *  but  I  conftder  what 
1  fay  of  them  as  a  publick  Grievance. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  render  my  I  rent  if e  on  Books , 
ufeful  and  entertaining  \  and  hope  have  fucceeded  in  both, 
particularly  in  my  Reflexions  on  the  Works  of  the  antient 
Fathers,  which  proceed  from  no  other  Source  but  my  affi- 
duotis  Study. 

It  was  much  againft  my  Defign,  that  fome  Perfons  have 
thought  t h cm f elves  touched  by  my  Reflexions  on  the  Con - 
duX  cf  fome  Apothecaries ,  when  I  only  aimed  at  thofe, 
who  are  not  duly  qualified  for  that  Profeffion,  in  which 
the  publick  Good  is  fo  much  inter efted,  having  no  per  Jowl 
Prejudices  againft  any  Body,  and  always  flatter’ d  my f elf  , 
that  as  we  arc  all  confcious  that  many  Irregularities  are 
committed  daily  in  all  Sorts  of  Profcffwns,  thofe  who  are 
perfeX  in  them ,  and  praXifc  honcftly,  would  be  plcafed 
they  Jhould  be  reformed,  which  cannot  be  done  more  cf- 
feXually,  than  by  cautioning  the  Publick  againft  them. 

The  little  Care  Maftcr  Surgeons  take ,  at  prefent,  to 
inftrttX  their  Pupils  in  their  Profeffion ,  made  me  think 
my f elf  obliged  to  give  them  a  compleat  Treatife  of  that 
ujeful  and  curious  Art ,  which  could  fupply  the  Deficiency 
of  their  Moflcrs.  I  lead  them,  as  it  were , ,  by  the  Hand , 
in  a  gentle  and  cafy  Manner ,  from  the  firft  Principles 
thereof,  thro ’  the  moft  difficult  Operations  •,  fo  that  with 
the  Help  of  this  T r catifc ,  and  fome  PraXice ,  which  they 
may  acquire  in  frequenting  llofpitals ,  they  may  foon  be¬ 
come  perfeX  Surgeons ;  cautioning  them,  at  the  fame 
Time,  againft  undertaking  any  Thing  which  they  do  not 
knoiv,  where  the  Life  of  the  Patient  is  in  Danger,  even 
on  the  poo  reft  SubjeX ,  without  calling  to  their  Aflijlancc , 
thofe  they  hmv  under /land  it  better  \  fince  that  Life  is  as 
dear  to  God  as  that  of  a  rich  Pcrfon,  and  he  mult  equal 
ly  an  fiver  for  it  \  for  tho 9  he  may  chance  to  fucceed ,  it  is, 
notwithftanding,  a  very  criminal  Prcfumption  to  attempt 
it  \  which  the  Hope  of  performing  a  great  Cure,  and  the 
Honour  ref  tilting  from  it,  cannot  ex  c  life.  The  more  an 
able  Surgeon  is  fenfibk  of  the  Danger ,  tho  more  he  is  can - 
tious  of  engaging  in  it  \  and  though  he  knoivs  himfelf  ca¬ 
pable  to  attempt  any  difficult  Cafe,  he'll  no  tivtt  branding 
never  do  it  but  in  the  Pnjence  of  other  Surgeons,  as  a- 


ble  ns  himfelf,  to  fecure  his  own  Cdnfciente.  tfftiy  jhould 
a  Novice  in  bis  Art  aX  other  wife  ?  unlefs  he  wants  to 
render  himfelf  guilty  of  wilful  Murder. 

My  Treatifs  of  Midwifry,  which  is  a  Very  t-oMphai 
one is  written  for  the  InftraXion  of  Midwives- and 
Men- midwives  ;  where  I  defer ibe  clearly  and  intelligibly , 
all  the  different .  Manners  of  helpmg  a  Woman  in, the  mo[i 
difficult  Labour,  and  the  moft  dangerous.  Iffiow  /he  is  to 
be  treated  before,-  and  after  her  Delivery  ;  the  Acci¬ 
dents. Jhe  is  fubjeX  to,  and  how  remedied the  Cam  that 
mufi  be  taken  of  the  Child,  Lis  Difeafes,  and  how  reme¬ 
died  ;  With  a  curious  Differtation  .  of  own  on  the 

Small  Pox. 
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Dancing  being  much  encouraged  at  prefent  by  the 
Great ,  I  have  given  a  cortcife  T reatife  of  that  Art  a  la 
mode,  which  has  likewife  its  Advantages,  when  praXz- 
fed.  with  Prudence  and  Moderation.  —  Dancing  teaches 
us  to  walk  well,  and  prefent  ourfelves  well  in  a  Company i 
and  for  that  Reafon,  and  no  other,  fhould  be  learned  by 
Perfons  of  Rank. 

I  have  not  wrote  on  Gaming  with  the  criminal  De-- 
fign  of  encouraging  it,  when  it  becomes  opprejfive,  or 
proves  the.  Ruin  of  Families  •,  fince  as  fitch  1  abhor  it  ;  • 
but  with  the  View  only  that  one  Jhould  not  appear  baulked 
or  difconcerted,  when  he  is  ajked  to  make  a  Second  or  a . 
Third  -at  Picqaet,  Ombre,  Quadrille*  Or  any  ether 
Games,  in  Companies  who  play  only  to  pa fs  a  few  Hours 
agreeably. 

Falconry  being  a  noble  and  princely  Paftime  Or  Diver - 
fion,  deferved  a  Place  in .  this  Work  \  *  all  Exerclfes  of 
that  Kind,  which  are  -  opprejfive  to  no  Body,  deferve  to 
be  encouraged,  provided  they  do  not  take  up  the  Time, 
which  a  Prince  jhould  employ  in  the  Management  of 
his  Affairs,  or  the  Government  of  his  Dominions. 

Fowling  was  inferted  here  to  oblige  fever al  Subfcri¬ 
bers  and  it  being  an  innocent  Recreation  or  Amufement, 
it  really  deferve s  its  Place. 

FiflAng  is  a  Kind  of  Excrcife  proper  to  entertain  me¬ 
lancholy  Thoughts ,  and  is  opprejfive  to  none  but  to  thofe 
little  Blunderers  who  fall  a  ViXim  to  their  Greedinefs  ; 

~  therefore  I  treat  of  it  with  Accuracy  \  taking  Notice  at 
the  fame  Time  of  its  Utility,  with  Regard  to  Commerce , 
in  all  its  Branches  \  and  illuftrating  the  whole  with  an 
hiftorical  Account  of  all  Sorts  of  Fifth. 

I  was  in  Hopes,  that  my  Tr catifc  of  Apparitions  would 
contribute  much  towards  rooting  out  an  Evil,  which  is 
not  the  lefts  dangerous  bccanfe  of  a  very  antient  Date,  and 
countenanced  often  by  Perfons,  other  wife  of  a  diftinguifij- 
ed  Merit,  though  Very  injurious  to  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  contrary  to  the  true  Principles  of  Chrifti unity  and 
to  Reafon,  and  very  prejudicial  to  our  domcftick  Peace  5 
as  I  prove  it  plainly  in  the  faid  Treat ife,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  mine .  J  am  fo  great  an  Enemy  to  thofe  ridiculous 
Romances,  cfpecially  when  told  to  Children,  which  ferves 
only  to  terrify  their  young  Minds,  and  render  them  ever 
after  pufillanimous,  that  I  think  the  Lcgiflature  in  all 
Countries  Jhould  decree  a  fevere  Puniflment  againft  the 
Jcandalous  Retailers  of  them . 

My  Trcatife  of  the  Antidiluvians  docs  not  proceed 
from  a  Principle  of  Ir religion,  as  if  I  quefi toned  the  Vc -  ■ 
r a  city  of  the  facrcd  Scripture,  for  which  I  have  all  the . 
ReJpcX  that  can  be  cxpcXcd from  a  Perfon  educated  with 
Care  in  the  Principles  of  the  Cbriftian  Religion,  from 
which  I  have  never  deviated,  and  hope,  with  God's 
Affiftance ,  never  fljall  \  nor  from  a  ridiculous  Infatuation 
of  my  own  Merit,  or  Contempt  for  the  learned  Authors 
of  thofe  Theories,  which,  if  not  true ,  arc  ingenioufiy 
calculated ,  particularly  that  of  Mr.  W  hi  (Ion,  whofe 
learned  Works  I  have  always  put  on  a  Level  with  thofe 
of  the  moft  celebrated  Authors,  both  antient  and  modern  j 
but  I  thought  it  was  ncedkfs,  and  even  a  Kind  of  Prc¬ 
fumption  to  have  Rccotirfe  to  Mechanicks,  Ily dr au licks, 
and  I-Iy  dr  oft  a  ticks ,  to  account  for  what  is  a  Miracle 
of  the  Divine  Providence,  founded  on  Revelation,  and 
in  fome  Mcafttre  to  a  natural  Caufc,  what  was  an  EffcX 
of  the  Omnipotency  of  a  fupreme  Being,  who  having  been 
capable  to  form  the  Water  from  nothing,  is  capable,  like- 
wife,  to  bring  a  fufficicnt  Quantity  of  it  over  the  Face 
of  the  Earth  to  .  drown  the  human  Race ;  without 
(difordcr)ng  the  marvellous  and  admirable  Symmetry 
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he  bad  eftablijhed  between  the  Parts  it  was  compofed  of  % 
efpecially  when  he  dejign'd  to  people  it  again  with  a  new 
Generation.  It  is  true ,  that  I  confine  that  Deluge  to  that 
Part  of  the  Earth  which  was  then  the  only  one  inhabited ; 
becaufe ,  as  we  learn  from  the  facred  Writ ,  that  that  Pro- 
digy  was  effected  to  punijh  the  Sins  of  Mankind ,  I  think 
it  repugnant  to  God's  infinite  Mercy  and  Juftice ,  to  in¬ 
volve  in  the  fame  Punifhment  the  other  Parts  which  had 
not  finned ,  and  could  not  have  finned*  fince  they  were  not 
inhabited  \  it  being  needlefs  befides  to  wafh  what  had  not 
been  polluted. 

Neither  do  1  pretend ,  in  my  "Treat if e  of  Alchymy ,  to 
reflect  on  Mofes,  when  I  fay  he  might  have  very  well 
pafs'd for  an  Alchymift ,  or  queftion  what  he  tells  us  of 
the  Spoil  of  the  Egyptians \  for  I  confult  then  my  Rea - 
Jon  only ,  which  can  never  be  convinced ,  that  the  He¬ 
brews,  fo  much  defpifed  and  maltreated  in  Egypt,  could 
borrow  fuch  immenfe  Sums  from  the  Egyptians  ;  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  Scripture ,  only ,  which  every  Body  knows 
mufi  in  many  Cafes  filence  our  Reafon ,  can  perfuade  me 
of  the  Truth  of  that  Hifiory ,  and  I  fubmit  to  it  with 
Pleafure  and  Refpeft  never  pretending  to  maintain  my 
Sentiments  with  Obftinacy  \  being  always  ready  to  expunge 
with  my  own  Blood ,  any  of  them  which  could  be  thought 
to  fmell  in  the  leafi  of  Error ,  or  Schifin. 

My  Impartiality  in  the  hiftorical  Account  of  Calvin- 
ifm  *,  where  I  have  related  nothing  but  undeniable  Fafts, 
agreed  upon  by  the  mofi  impartial  Authors  of  all  Parties , 
whom  alone  I  have  confidted ,  mufi  have  pleafed  them  who 
are  not  aftuated  by  Motives  of  JealouJy ,  Envy,  and  Ma¬ 
lice  ;  fince  I  am  perfuaded ,  that  they  will  not  find  in  the 
whole  Treatife ,  the .  leafi  Falfhood ,  Satyr,  Calumny ,  or 


Inveftive.  I  hide  none  of  Calvin’.?,  or  his  Parti  fans 
P erf  eft  ions  i  but  I  am  equally  impartial  with  Regard  to 
their  Demerit  \  which  is  all  that  can  be  expelled  from  a 
faithful  Hifiorian. 

E  thicks ,  or  Morality,  fo  much  encouraged and  fo  well 
cultivated  by  the  Antients ,  and  calcidated  for  the  Good 
of  the  civil  Society ,  has  took  much  of  my  Time ,  which 
could  not  be  better  employed ,  but  in  reviving  thofe  falu - 
tary  Rules  fo  long  neglefted  by  the  Generality  of  Mankind ; 
Immorality ,  Luxury ,  Ambition ,  Avarice ,  Self-Love , 
Self-Conceit ,  Deceit,  %  Treachery,  Injufiice,  having  got 
the  upper  Hand ,  and  almoft  bani/hed  Virtue  from  among 
us.  What  tacit  Reproach  to  us,  that  thofe  firfi  Moralifis,  ■ 
a?id  thofe  Pupils  who  follow'd  fo  fcrupuloufiy  their  fa- 
lutary  Leffons,  were  Perfons  who  had  not  a  juft  Notion 
of  a  fupreme  Being ,  and  nothing  to  engage  them  to  the 
Pr a  ft  ice  of  Virtue,  but  its  Amiablenefsl  What  Shame  for 
us,  that  they  Jhould  be  aftuated  by  that  Jingle  Motive, 
when  every  Thing  elfe,  their  falfe  Worjhip  not  excepted, 
induced  them  to  Vice  and  Debauchery. 

To  oblige  one  of  my  Correfpondents  and  Subfcribers, 
I  have  wrote  a  Differ  tat  ion  on  Friendfhip ,  in  my  Treatife 
of  Societies ;  and  wifhed  often,  that  a  Perfon  of  his  diflin - 
guifhed  Merit  had  been  pleafed  to  communicate  to  me  fame 
of  his  excellent  Thoughts  on  that  important  Subjeft  ;  but 
he  was  contented  with  infifting  on  my  writing  that  Differ - 
tation ,  without  letting  me  know  whether  it  pleafed  him 
or  not . 

I  hope  this  very  floor t  Abridgment  of  my  Work ,  which 
I  had  defign'd  floould,  and  ought  to  have  been  lefs  concife, 
will  be,  notwithftanding,  offome  Help  to  the  Reader  to  ■ 
underftand  better  what  follows , 


A. 

.  r •  Edmund  Almond ,  Willingham , 

t§SS|f  Cambridgefhire. 

M  Reverend  Mr.  Audley. 

James  Adeein,  Efq\ 

Mr.  Rob.  Akinhead,  Bookfeller ,  Newcaftle 
upon  Tine.  -  • 

Mr.  James  Archer,  at  Crcwfliole  near  Briftol. 

Mr.  John  Armftrong,  fen. 

Mr.  Samuel  Atterfoll,  Upholder. 

Mr.  Thomas  Auboney. 

Mr.  Thomas  Avery. 

Mr.  Francis  Allen. 

Mr.  Anderfon. 

B. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lancelot  Bland  in  Whitehaven. 

Revs  Mr.  Brockell. 

Ralph  Brandling,  Efq\  ■ 

Thomas  Crawley  Bubbee,  Efq\  Flaxley,  Gloccfterfhirc. 
Jofmh  Bullock,  Efq\  of  Faulkborn. 

Mr.  John  Blydeftein,  Merchant ,  London. 

Mr.  Rowden  Bainham,  Gent. 

Mr.  Robert  Bart,  Attorney  at  Law>  Watchfield,  Suffolk. 
Mr.  Bennet,  Surgeon ,  Holbeach,  Lincolnfhire. 

Mr.  Bryfon,  Bookfeller ,  Newcaftle  upon  Tine. 

Mr.  Bouchier,  Bookfeller ,  at  Peterborough. 

Mr.  Nath.  Browne,  Briftol. 

Mr.  William  Blackbourn. 

Mr.  Brackftone,  Bookfeller ,  London. 

Mr.  John  Beaumont,  Newcaftle  upon  Tine. 

Mr.  Bairnfathcr,  Schoolmajler  in  Gateftde. 

Mr.  William  Brown  at  Throckley. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Burney,  of  Ormefby,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Charles  Battaile. 

Mr.  Edward  Boggan. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bradley. 

Mr.  Francis  Bates. 

Mr.  John  Bethel!. 

Mr.  John  Blackno. 

Mr.  - - Beauffo. 

Mr.  Paul  Brian. 

Mr.  Francis  Brian. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bennet,  at  Lciceftcr. 

Mr.  Barker. 

Mr.  Edward  Bullock. 

C.  v 

Rev.  Mr.  William  Cary,  Chancellor  of  Briftol. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carr,  of  Twickenham. 

Rev.  Mr.  Francis  Chalmers,  in  Gatefhcad  near  Newcaftle 
upon  Tine. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cockburn. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cranfton. 

Martin  Carter,  Efq\  of  Witham. 

Stephen  Cluttcrbuckv  Efq\  Briftol. 

Henry  Combe,  Efq\  Briftol. 

John  Coraud,  Efq\ 

Mr.  John  Cartwright,  Gent . 

Air.  Gilbert  Clarke,  Gent. 


t 


—  ^  ^  ^  ^  » 

Mr,  Daniel  Chandler,  Supervifor  of  Excifey  at  Bafingftokc 
Hants. 

Mr.  Matthew  Clover,  Cuflom-Houfcy  Newcaftle  upon  Tine. 
Mr,  William  Cooke,  Surpcotu  at  Newport,  I  lie  of  Wight. 
Mr.  Ralph  Carr.  J 

Mr.  Abel  Clifton,  at  Yarmouth. 

Mr,  Thomas  Cat  cfoot. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  Bricklayer ,  near  Bifhopfgatc. 

Air.  Edward  Crofswdl. 

Mr.  Edward  Coullon. 

Mr,  Chafcnt. 

Mr,  Thomas  Clark. 

Mr,  Cary. 

Mr,  Cook  ton. 

Air,  Calender. 

Air.  Henry  Crane. 

Mr.  Richard  Croflwellcr. 

D. 

Rev.  Mr.  Riel mrd  Davies. 

Anthony  Drummond,  Efq\ 

George  Dennings,  Iifq\  of  Putney. 

Mr,  ifhnc  Delvalle,  Merchant. 
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Captain  Dalgardno. 

Mr.  John  Dagley. 

Mr.  Charles  Delafoflc. 

Mr.  Robert  Dent,  Tower. 

Mr.  William  Dalftone,  of  Coatham  near  Darlington. 

Mr,  James  Dagnia,  South-Shields. 

Mr,  Samuel  Dale. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davy,  Schoolmajler  in  Norwich. 

Mr.  Tho.  Dawfon,  at  Norwich. 

Mr.  Deninton. 

Mr.  James  Defloge. 

Mr.  Nich.  Durand. 

Mr.  William  Dymock. 

E. 

Mr.  Eaton,  Bookfeller ,  at  Yarmouth,  three  Setts. 

Mr.  Henry  Eeles,  Apothecary ,  of  Twickenham. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis  of  Lound,  Suffolk. 

F. 

Peter  Forbes,  Efq; 

— - Freeman,  Efq-y  Univerfity-College,  Oxon. 

Mr.  Fairbank,  Apothecary ,  in  Bettley,  Staffordfhire.  - 
Mr.  Fleming,  Bookfeller ,  Newcaftle  upon  Tine. 

Mr.  John  Fox,  Bromyard,  Herefoi dfhire. 

Mr.  William  Francis  of  Chefter. 

Mr.  Richard  Franks,  Briftol. 

Mr.  Ingham  Fofter. 

Mr.  Farrcr. 

G. 

Sir  John  Glynne,  Bart.  Flintfhire. 

Jofeph  Gape  of  the  Middle  Temple ,  Efq; 

William  Gildafs,  Efq\  of  Barton  upon  Humber. 

Mr.  Stephen  Galhie,  Stuart-Street,  Artillery-Ground. 

Mr.  William  Gee,  at  Manckefter. 

Mr.  John  Goodall  ^  Harris  in  Suffolk. 

Mr.  John  Gifford. 

Mr.  Robert  Gibfon. 

Mr.  Ralph  Good. 

Mr.  John  Good. 

Mr.  John  Goodchild. 

Air.  John  Goodwin  of  Norwich. 

Mr.  Henry  Gough,  Briftol. 

Mr.  —  Griffiths,  Gent.  . 

Mr.  Peter  Glizziere. 

Mr.  John  Green,  Plumber ,  Newcnt,  Glocefterfhirc. 

Mr.  Thomas  Grey  at  Cawfey. 

Mr.  Richard  Green. 

•  • 

H. 

Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  c/'Northamptonfhire. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hall. 

William  Hall,  Efq’y  % 

Nathaniel  Hone,  Efq\ 

- —  Hibbcrdine,  M.  D .  of  Swarford,  two  Setts . 

Mr.  James  Harrifon,  Attorney  at  Law . 

Mr.  Robert  Hayward,  Briftol. 

Mr.  Robert  Hall,  Schoolmaflcry  Newcaftle  upon  Tine. 

Mr.  Hammond  of  Stratton  Ardley. 

Mr.  Richard  Hand,  near  Chelfea-Collcge,  Baker . 

Mr.  Robert  Hartwell,  Tower . 

Mr.  Hill,  Printer ,  at  Cirenceftcr. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hill,  at  the  Brick-Tardy  near  Briftol. 

Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Thomas  Holmes  at  Yarmouth. 

Mr.  Ralph  Hopper,  Excife-Offtccry  Morpeth,  Northumberl. 
Mr,  Mark  Horfman. 

Mr.  John  Huddlefton. 

Mr.  Newwark  Hudfon  at  Chatcr  Haugh,  County  a/Durham. 
Mr.  Richard  Humble,  jun.  at  Berkley,  ditto. 

Mr.  James  Hynes. 

It 

Rev.  Air .  Henry  Jervis,  at  Advaftonc,  near  Drayton, 
Shropfhirc. 

Mr.  John  James,  Letter-Founder . 

Mr.  Jamcfonc. 

Mr.  Hugh  Teboult,  Sarum. 

Mr.  John  Jefferies,  jun.  Wcftminftcr. 

Mr.  »  — -«  Jefferies  of  Coventry. 

Mr.  William  Jeffreys,  Surgeon  y  at  Twickenham. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Jewett,  Newcaftle  upon  Tine. 

Mr.  Edward  Jones  of  the  Cujlom-lioufc. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  of  the  Lottery-Office. 

Major  John  Jolmfon. 


t 


Air.  Peter  Joynfbn,  Printer ,  Chefter. 

Air.  James  Irwine,  Surgeon . 

K. 

Serjeant  Ketelby,  deceas'd. 

Air.  John  Kinch,  Fair  ford,  Gloucefterfhire. 

Air.  Thomas  Kirkes  ,  Gent,  of  Chefter. 

L« 

Rev.  Dr.  Latham  in  Sunderland. 

Rev.  Mr.  Laughton,  at  Long  Sutton,  in  Lincoln/hire. 

Air.  Benjamin  Lorkin,  Merchant. 

Mr.  John  Lloyd,  Attorney,  Newcaftlc  upon  Tine. 

Mr.  John  Lowthan,  at  ditto. 

Mr.  Nat.  Lee,  Attorney ,  at  Gloceftcr. 

Mr.  Brice  Lambert,  V'Peterfham,  Surrey. 

Air.  Thomas  LangJale. 

Air.  William  Lay  cock. 

Mr.  Thomas  Layton. 

Mr.  Lnrooe,  Grocer ,  Thorney,  Cambridgefhirc. 

Air.  John  Lecklc. 

Air.  Charles  Lee,  at  the  Poji-Ojfce. 

Ah’ .  John  Leech,  Bookfeller ,  in  Knatford,  Che/hire. 

Air.  William  Linley,  Joyner ,  Badmington,  Gloucefterfhire. 
Air.  William  Lloyd,  Silver J'mitb. 

Mr.  William  Lock,  Carver ,  at  Catton  near  Norwich. 

Air.  Richard  Luckman,  Fairford,  Gloucefterfhire. 

Ah' .  James  Leyburn, 

M. 

Rev.  Air.  MouJine. 

Mr.  John  Moulfon,  Alerchant ,  at  Chester. 

- -  Montgomery,  Efq\ 

-  Moore,  Efq\ 

Air.  William  Monk,  at  Chefter. 

Air.  John  Ad  a  pie  toff,  at  Windfor. 

Air.  Robert  Adarley,  at  Dunftone,  County  of  Durham. 

Air.  Thomas  Mafhiter. 

Air.  John  Marfhal. 

Air.  Job  Mathews. 

Air.  Middleton  of  Wellingborough,  Northamptonfhire. 

Air.  Stephen  Montenge,  jun. 

Mr.  Moreland  0/ Whitney,  Oxfordfhire. 

Air.  William  Miller. 

N. 

Mr.  Anthony  Nicholfon,  of  the  Inner  Temple ,  Gent. 

Air.  Ifracl  Noyes,  Briftol. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nafli,  at  Jhc  Fire-Engine  near  Briftol. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Newman,  Dyer ,  London. 

Air.  Samuel  Newton. 

O. 

Colonel  Ogilvie. 

Rev.  Air.  Odd  ley. 

Air.  William  Oleland,  Lighterman . 

Air.  Robert  Obiian,  Sarum. 

P. 

His  Excellency  the  Portugal  Amhaffador. 

Re v.  Air.  Nathaniel  Philpot,  Chefter. 

Rev.  Air.  William  Pet  ip  liar,  Al.  jl. 

R-'v.  Air.  Patrcrfon,  M.  A. 

John  Poo  ley,  Efq ;  at  Boxftcd  in  Suffolk. 

Air.  Samuel  Pennington,  Regijlcr  of  Northampton. 

Captain  Gilbert  Pringle. 

Dr.  Pringle. 

John  Popham,  Efq  at  Newport,  Ifle  of  Wight. 

Air.  Reginald  Partridge,  Gent. 

Air.  Thomas  Pugh,  Gent. 

Air.  Jacob  Pattm fon,  Mercer,  of  Witham,  Eftbx. 

Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  Bookbinder. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Par,  Engraver. 

Air.  Iiauc  P.tradilc  at  Caine. 

.Mr.  Pawl'on. 

Air,  Jofeph  Peachy  of  Norwich. 

Air.  John  Peat, 

Air.  Edward  Phillips,  School  mailer  in  Wrexham. 

Mr,  William  Phillips,  Painter. 

Mr.  John  Piggott. 

Mr,  James  Poole  of  Norwich. 

Ah.  Ponloek  of  Lciccfter. 

Ah'.  Ifaac  Poulfum,  at  Yarmouth. 

Ah'.  John  PoynciV 

Air.  John  Pratt,  at  Lambton,  County  of  Durham. 

Mr.  Pybus  d/’Ardlcy,  Oxfordfhire. 
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Mr.  Qunn. 
Air.  Qui 
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K. 

Air.  Raikes,  Printer ,  at  Glmiceftcr. 

Mr,  John  Ramey,  at  Yarmouth. 

Air,  )  Icnry  Reading. 

Air,  Samuel  Reeve. 

Mr.  John  Kichardfon,  Apothecary  in  Colchcflcr. 
Mr.  William  Richardfon,  at  Richmond  in  Surry* 
Air.  Francis  Rich  udfon. 

Air. - Richmond. 
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Tfr.  George  RIgg,  Philomath.  London* 

Air.  Richmond  Riggs. 

Mr.  George  Ridout,  Siherfmitb. 

Mr.  Jcr.  Roe,  Book  feller,  at  Derby. 

Mr.  Robinfon. 

Mr.  Anthony  Robfon,  Merchant ,  Newcastle  upon  Tine. 
Mr.  Alexander  Kobertfon. 

Mr.  William  Roberts,  Carpenter ,  at  Glouceftcr. 

Mr.  Rofton  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roles,  Apothecary ,  in  Thorney,  Cambridgefhirc. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rockett,  at  the  Hough,  near  Nantwich. 

Mr.  James  Rochell. 

Mr.  Robert  Roddam. 

S. 

His  Excellency  the  Sardinian  Ambajfador. 

James  Stonhoufe,  M.  D.  Phyfician  to  the  County  Infirmary , 
at  Northampton. 

Rev .  Mr.  Smith,  Chaplain  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark. 

Rev.  Mr.  William  Simcoe,  of  Woodhorn. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sefton,  Merchant ,  at  Chefter. 

Mr.  William  Stevens,  of  the  Navy-Office ,  London. 

Mr.  Simon  Stratford,  Gent. 

Mr.  William  Speer,  Gent.  Clerk  in  his  Majefiys  Trcafury. 
Mr.  John  Speer,  King-ftreet,  St.  Jajnes’s-Square. 

Mr.  Richard  Stepbenfon  at  Gibfide,  County  of  Durham. 

Mr.  John  Scar  field,  at  Ufworth,  County  of  Durham. 

Mr.  Thomas  Steel,  at  North  Difington,  Northumberland. 
Mr.  John  Stokes,  Upper  Grofvcnor-Street. 

Mr.  Richard  Shermore  Oakley,  Wiltfhire. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  at  St.  Paul,  Shad  well. 

Mr.  Edward  Sexton. 

Mr.  Sheelds. 

Mr.  Sotro. 

Air.  John  Stevenfon. 

Mr.  Steadman. 

Mr.  Stone. 

T. 

Rev.  Mr.  Thompfon,  in  Weft-gate,  Newcaftlc  upon  Tine. 
John  Thornhill,  Efq',  Serjeant  Painter  to  his  Majejiy. 

John  Trevanion,  Efq-, 

Mr.  John  Thornhill,  in  Sunderland. 

Mr.  Edward  Thorpe,  of  Kingfton  upon  Thames. 

Mr.  James  Thomas. 

Mr.  Robert  Todd. 

Mr.  Treadway,  jun. 

*  • 

Charles  Vernon,  Efq ; 

Rev.  Mr.  Venables,  Chipping-norton,  Oxfordfhire. 

Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Vaughan,  M.  A.  of  Northumberland, 
late  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxon. 

Mr.  William  Vick. 

Mr.  George  Vincr. 

W. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Waugh,  Chancellor  of  Carli/le, 

Rev .  Mr.  William  Williams,  Briftol. 

Walter  Warburton,  Efq-,  of  Chefter. 

Ralph  Widdrington,  Efq-,  in  Northumberland. 

Cornelius  Wittenoom,  Efq', 

Mr.  Henry  Watfon,  Merchant ,  Newcaftlc  upon  Tine. 
Edward  Weaver,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Richard  Whitfield,  Gent. 

Mr.  Wiliiam  Winfton,  Gent. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wade,  Officer  of  Excife  at  Stanmorc. 

Mr.  Arnold  Warren  at  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Edward  Walker. 

My.  John  Wall. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wallis,  at  Sarum. 

Mr.  George  Wattfon,  of  Whittlefcy  in  Cambridgefhirc. 
Mr.  Thomas  Wayne,  M.  P .  S. 

Mr.  William  Wharton. 

ft 

Mr.  Henry  Fothcrley  Whitfield  cf  Rickmanfworth,  Hcrt- 
fordfhirc. 

Mr.  Robert  White,  at  Yarmouth. 

Mr.  Samuel  White. 

Mr.  William  Wilcocks. 

Mr.  Peter  Wilder,  Briftol. 

Air.  John  Williams,  Surgeon,  Bromyard,  Hcrefordfhirc. 
Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  Cbccfc-I'aflor,  Nantwich. 

Mr.  William  Williams,  Briftol. 

Mr.  Edward  Winch,  Surgeon  and  Apothecary  at  High  Wy- 
comb,  Bucks. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Wingfield. 

Mr.  Winpcnny,  Printer ,  at  Briftol. 

Mr.  John  Wood. 

Mr.  John  Woodificld,  Engraver. 

Mr.  William  Woothend. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wright  of  Sea  Id  well,  Northamptonfhire. 

Mr.  George  Wyatt,  Philomath,  London. 

Mr.  William  Wychingliam, 

Y. 

Mr.  Daniel  York  </Thrapfton,  Northamptonfhire. 

Air.  Ycnnuui* 
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A  CA  D  E  MT. 


CADEMY  is  a  regular  Society,  or 
Company  of  learned  Perfons  ;  infti- 
tuted  under  the  Protection  of  a  Prince, 
for  the  Cultivation  and  Improvement 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Difference  between  Academy 
and  XJniverftty  is,  that  an  Univerfity  is  properly  a 
Body  compofed  of  Graduates  in  the  feveral  Faculties  ; 
of  Profeffors  who  teach  in  the  publick  Schools  *,  of 
Regents,  or  Tutors,  and  Students  who  learn  under 
them,  and  afpire*  like  wife  to  Degrees  $  whereas  an 
Academy  is ;  not  intended  to  teach  or  profefs  any  Arc, 
fuch  as  it  is,  but  to  improve  it. 

Academy  takes  its  Name  from  one  Academut ,  or 
Ecademus,  a  Citizen  of  Athens,  who  eftablifhed  the 
firft  Academy  in  the  Suburbs  of  that  City,  in  a  fine 
Villa,  a  Mile  from  it*  where  Plato ,  and  t he  Wits 
who  followed  him,  held  Aflemblies  for  Difputes  and 
Fhilofophical  Conferences  *  and  which  gave  the  De¬ 
nomination  to  the  Sedl  of  Acadcmicks. 

4  )  * 

Acadcmicks ,  were  a  Sedt  of  Philofophers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  podlrine  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  as  to  the 
Uncertainty  of  Knowledge,  and  the  Incomprehcnfibi- 
lity  of  Truth.  ; 

Their  original  Dogma  was  this,  JJnum  fils,  quod 
nihil  fcio ,.  I  know  this  one  Thing,  that  1  know  no¬ 
thing  \  which  was  afterwards  improved  into,  Nihil 
fcio,  tie  hoc  quid  cm,  quod  nihil  fcio,  I  know  nothing, 
not  even  this,  that  I  know  nothing.  Accordingly  they 
pleaded  that  the  Mind  ought  always  to  remain  in 
Sufpenfc  v  as  having  nothing  to  determine  on  but 
bare  Probability  <or  Verifimilitudc,  which  is  as  likely 
to  lead  inro  Error  as  Truth. 

This  Diftruft  and  Doubt  of  every  Thing  which 
Plato  recommends  to  his  Difciples,  was  not  fo  much 
to  leave  them  fluctuating  between  Truth  and  Error, 
as  to  caution  them  again  ft  thofe  rafli  and  precipi¬ 
tate  Decifions  young  Minds  are  fubjett  to  \  and  to 
d  if  pole  them  to  fee  lire  them  fe  lvcs  from  Error,  by 
examining  every  thing  without  Prejudice, 


Though  M.  des  Cartes  hath  adopted  the  fame  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  doubting  of  every  Thing,  he  makes  a  very 
different  Ufe  of  it. ——The  Difference  between  the 
antient  Academicks  aqd  this  modern  one,,  is,  that  the 
ancient  Academicks  doubted  of  $  very  Thing,  and  were 
refolved  to  continue  in  their  Fluctuation  *  whereas 
M.  des  Cartes  doubts  of  every  Things  but  declares, 
that  he  only  doubts  at  firft,  that  his  Determinations, 
afterwards,  may  be  the  furer,  wfiich  once.; obtained, 

he  is  refolved  to  doubt  no  longer. - Plato,  doubted 

through  fear  of  being  miftaken  ip  hi$  Decifions,  and 

therefore  is  refolved  to  doubt  always. - -  Des  Cartes 

doubts  to  acquire  a  greater,  or  the  fublimcft  Knowr 
ledge,  and  consequently  doubted  only  for  a  certain 
Time.  . 

The  firft  Academy  in  Europe ,  was  founded  At  Paris , 
by  Charlemqigne,  under  the  .piredtion .  of  Alcuin , 
(whom,  fome  fpppofe  an  Eyglifh  Man)  it  \yas  com¬ 
pofed  .  of  the  firft  Wits  of  the  Court,  each  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  Name  of  fome  antient  Author  who 
pleafed  him  ,moft..  Alcuin  took  that  of  placcus ;  a 
young  Lord,  named  Angilbert ,  that  of  Hewer  v  Ade- 
lard,  Biihop  of  Corbie,  was  called  Attgufiin  \  Rictllfe , 
Bifhop  of  Mentz,  Damctas  j  and  the,  King  himfelf 
David .  In  their  Academical  Conferences,  every 
Academift  was  to  give  an  account  of  what  antient  Au¬ 
thors  he  had  read,  with  fome  judicious  and  learned 
Refledtions  of  his  own,  which  could  convinc.e  the  reft 
of  the  Academics  that  he  underftood  what  he  had 
read.. 

Some  Authors  pretend,  that  what  Cbarlemaignc 
founded,  then,  was  not  an  Academy,  but  a  School 
for  the  Inftrudlion  of  the  young  Nobility  and  Gentry 
of  his  Kingdom,  where  Alcuin,  who  had  been  the 
firft  Promoter  of  it,  was  appointed  the  firft  Profeflbr, 
nnd  that  that  School'  has  continued  fincc,  under  phe 
Denomination  of  the  Univerfity  of  Paris  \  which  is 
the  more  probable  Opinion  \  and  which  could  npt 
have  hindered  the  greateft  Wits,  and  the  mo ft  learn¬ 
ed  Perfons  of  the  Court,  not  even  the  King  himfelf 
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from  reforting  thither,  for  a  farther  Improvement, 
or  to  make  Parade  of  their  Wit  and  Merit,  as  it  is 
Pill  the  Cuftcm  in  France ,  on  any  publick  Adi  or 
Deputation;  ‘  "  ■  .  *  '  ■ 

Moft  Nations  -have  now  their  Academies ,  Ruffta 
not  excepted  ;  but  of  all  Countries  France  bears  che 
Bell  in  this  Refpedt.  — ' We  have  but  few  in  England  ; 
the  only  one  of  Eminence  is  called  by  the  Name- of 
the  Royal  Society . 

This  Academy  was  inftituted  by  King  Charles  II. 
for  the  promoting  of  natural  Knowledge.  It  had  its 
Original  in  an  Affembly  of  ingenious  Men,  who  be¬ 
fore  the  Reftauration  met  weekly  in  Wadham  College 
in  'Oxford ,  at  the  Lodgings  of  Dr.  Wilkins. 

Afterwards,  from  about  the  Year  1 658,  many  of 
them  living  in  London ,  held  Meetings  at^  Grefham - 
College ;  till  they  were  at  length  taken  notice  of  by 
the  King,  who  was  pleafed  to  grant  them  an  ample 
Charter,  dated  the  22d  of  Aprils  1 663  ;  whereby 
they  were  eredted  into,  a  Corporation,  confiftingofa 
Prefident,  Council ,  and  Fellows ,  for  promoting  the 
* Knowledge  of  natural  Things,  aiid  ufeftd  Experiments. ' 
Their  manner  of  eledling  Fellows  is  by  -Balloting. 
Their  Council  are  in  Number  twenty-one,  eleven  of 
which  are  continued  for  the  next  Year,  and  ten  more 
added  to  them,  all  chofen  on  St.  Andrew's  Day. 

Each  Member  at  his  Admiffion  fubfcribes  an  En¬ 
gagement,  that  he  will  endeavour  to  promote  the  Good 
of  the  Society  ;  from  which  he  may  be  freed  at  any 
Time,  by  fignifying  to  the  Prefident  that  lie  defires 
to  withdraw.  ! 

The  Charges  are  40 .r.  paid  to  the  Treafurer  at  Ad-  ' 
million  ;  and  13  s.  per  Quarter,  fo  long  as  the  Per- 
fon  continues  a  Member. 

Their  Defign  is  A  to  make  faithful  Records  of  all 
“  the  Works  of  Nature,  or  Art,  which  come  with- 
“  in  their  Reach  ;  fo  that  the  prefen  c,  as.yvell  as  after 
“  Ages,  may  be  enabled  to  put  a  Mark  on  Errors 
“  which  have  been  ftrengthened  by  Jong  Prefcrip- 
“  tion  ;  to  reftore  Truths  chat  have  been  negledted  ; 

to  put  thofe  already  known  to  more  various  Ufes  j 
ec  to  make  the  Way  more  paffable  to  what  reriiains 
“  unrevealed,  (Ac. 

To  this  Purpofe  they  have  made  a  great  Number 
of  Experiments  and  Obfervations,  on  moft  of  the 
Works  of  Nature ;  Eclipfes,  Comets,  Meteors,  Mines, 
Plants,  Earthquakes,  Inundations,  Springs,  Damps, 
fubterraneous  Fires,  Tides,  Currents,  the  Magnet, 
Ac.  AJfo  a  Number  of  fliort  Hiftories  of  Nature, 
Arts,  Manufadtures,  ufeful  Engines,  Contrivances, 
Ac.  The  Services  they  have  been  of  to  the  Publick 

are  very  great - -They  have  improved  naval,  civil 

and  military  Arehitedlure  5  advanced  the  Security  and 
Perfedtion  of  Navigation  ;  improved  Agriculture ; 
and  put,  not  only  this  Kingdom,  but  alio  Ireland , 
the  Plantations,  (Ac.  upon  planting. 

They  have  regiftered  Experiments,  Hi  (lories,  Re¬ 
lations,  Ac .  and  reduced  them  into  a  common  Stock: 
have  from  Time  to  Time  publifhed  fome  of  .the 
mod  immediate  Ufe,  under  the  Title  of  Pbilofophi - 
cal  Tr  an  fall  ions ,  (Ac .  and  laid  the  reft  up  in  publick 
Regifters,  to  be  nakedly  tranfmicted  to  Pofterity,  as 
a  folid  Ground- work  for  future  Sy ftems. 

They  have  a  Library  adapted  to  their  Inflitucion  j 
towards  which  the  late  Earl  Mar  dial  contributed  che 
TV or fold  an  Library  ;  anti  a  Mufaum,  or  Kepofitory, 
of  natural  and  artificial  Rarities,  given  them  by  Da- 
niel  Colwal ,  Elq; - Their  Motto,  Nullius  in 

verba. 

This  illuftrious  Body,  is  compofed  of  Perfons  emi¬ 
nent  for  their  Birth,  and  for  their  Eminence  in  the 
Arts  or  Sciences,  they  profefs  5  Princes  not  ex¬ 
cepted. 

Befitles  this,  we  have  a  Royal  Academy  of  Mufick, 
and  another  of  Painting,  eftnbliflied  by  letters  Pa¬ 
tent,  and  governed  by  their  refpeftive  Directors  j  but 
I  don't  believe  they  arc  at  prefent  in  a  very  llotir idl¬ 
ing  Condition. 

This  French  have  flourifhing  Academics  of  all  Kinds, 


efiablilhed  at  Paris ,  moftly  by  the  late  King,—— 
viz.  the 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Phy licks,  Mathemaricks,  and  Chymiftry  ; 
firft  ereded  in  1666,  by  Order  of  the  King,  though 
without  any  Ad  of  Royal  Authority  ifiued  for  that 

End- - In  the  Year  1699,  it  had,  as  it  were,  a 

fecond  Birth  ;  the  fame  Prince,  by  a  Regulation  dated 
the  26th  of  January,  giving  ic  a  new  Form,  and  put¬ 
ting  it  on  a  new  and  more  folemn  Footing. 

In  Virtue  of  chat  Regulation,  the  Academy  was  to 
be  compofed  of  four  Kinds  of  Members,  viz.  Ho¬ 
norary,  Penfionary,  Ajfociates ,  and  Eleves - 
The  firft  and  laft  to  confift  of  ten  Perfons,  and  the 

reft  of  twenty  each - The  Honorary  Acader, rifts, 

to  be  all  Rcgnicoles ;  the  Penfionaries,  all  to  refide  at 
Paris ;  eight  of  the  AfTociates,  allowed  to  confift  of 
Foreigners;  and  the  Eleves ,  all  to  live  at  Paris. — — 
The  Officers  to  be  a  Prefident,  named  every  Year  by 
the  King  out  of  the  Clafs  of  Honorary  Academifts ; 
and  a  Secretary,  and  Treafurer,  to  be  perpetual. 

Of  the  Penfionaries,  three  to  be  Geometricians  % 
three  Aftronomers  ;  three  Mechanicks;  three  AnatO- 
mifts  ;  three  Chymifts ;  three  Botanifts  ;  the.  remain¬ 
ing  two,  Secretary  and  Treafurer. - —Of  the 

twelve  AfTociates,  two  to  apply  themfelves  to  Geo¬ 
metry  ;  two  to  Botany  ;  and  two  to  Chymiftry, - - 

The  Eleves  to  apply  themfelves  to  fome  Kind  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  with  the  Penfionaries  they  are  attached  to  ;  and 
not  to  fpeak,  except  when  called  thereto  by  the  Pre¬ 
fident.' — —No  Regular  or  Religious  to  be  admit¬ 
ted,  except  into  the  Clals  of  Honorary  Academifts ; 
nor  any  Per.fon  to  be  admitted,  either  for  Afiociate 
or  Penfionary,  unlefs  known  by  fome  confiderable 
printed  Work,  fome  Machine,  or  other  Difcovery. 

- Further,  no  Perfon  to  be  allowed  to  make  Ufe 

,  of  his  Quality  of  Academift ,  in  the  Title  of  any  of 
his  Books,  until  fuch  Books  have  been  read  to,  and 
approved  by  the  Academy . 

The  Meetings  of  the  Academy  were  to  be.  held 
twice  a  Week  in  the  King’s  Library,  (though,  foon 
after,  they  were  removed  to  a  more  commodious  A- 
partmenc  in  th t  Louvre)  and  to  laft  ac  leaft  two  Hours, 
from  three  to  five.  At  the  Beginning  of  every  new 
Year,  each  Penfionary  to  be  obliged  to  declare  in 
Writing,  what  Work  he  intended  chiefly  to  prpfe- 
•cute  that  Year ;  and  the  reft  to  be  invited  to  the 

fame.- - -All  the  Obfervations  the  Academifts  bring 

to  the  Meeting,  to  be  left  in  Writing  in^'the  Hands 
of  the  Secretary ;  who  is  to  enter  the  Subftance  of 
what  pafies  at  each  AlTembly  in  a  Regifter;  and  at 
the  End  of  every  Year  to  publifli  the  Hiftory,  or 
Tran  fa  <51:  ions  of  the  Academy ,  for  that  Year. 

None  but  Members  to  be  prefen t  at  their  ordinary 
Meetings ;  unlefs  fuch  as  are  introduced  by  the  Secre« 
tary,  to  propofe  fome  new  Machine  or  Difcovery  \ 
chough  their  Publick  Meetings  twice  a  Year,  fhall  be 
open  to  every  Body. 

To  encourage  the  Members  to  continue  their  La¬ 
bours,  the  King  engages,  not  only  to  pay  che  ordi¬ 
nary  Penfions,  but  even  to  give  extraordinary  Grati¬ 
fications,  according  to  the  Merit  of  their  refpedlive 
Performances ;  furnifliing  withal,  the  Expence  of  the 
Experiments,  and  other  Inquiries  ncceflary  to  be  made* 
- -If  any  Member  gives  in  a  Bill  of  Charges  of  Ex¬ 
periments  which  he  has  made,  or  defires  the  Printing 
of  any  Book,  and  bring  in  the  Charges  of  Graving, 
the  Prefident  allowing  and  fignjng  it,  which  is  feI-» 
doin' or  never  denied,  the  Money  is  immediately 

paid  by  the  King. - So  if  an  Anatomift  require 

live  Tortoifcs ;  for  In  fiance,  for  making  Experiments 
about  the  Heart,  (Ac.  they  flmll  be  brought  him,  as 
many  as  he  pleafes,  at  the  King’s  Charge.  Lift,  fount, 
to  Paris  A - —Their  Motto,  Invent  t  (A  pet  fecit. 

In  che  Year  1716,  the  Duke  of  Orleans ,  then  Re¬ 
gent,  made  an  Alteration  in  their  Conllitucion ;  as 
his  Royal  Highncfa  was  determined  to  invite  over  as 
many  as  he  could  of  foreign  Artificers  or  Mechanicks, 
who  excelled  in  fome  Art  or  Profcfllon,  which  had 
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not  been  brought  yet  to  their  Perfection  in  Frances 
he  augmented  the  Number  of  Honoraries,  and  of 
Aflociates,  capable  of  being  Foreigners,  (Laws,  af¬ 
ter  that  Regulation,  having  been  made  one  of  the 
Honorary  Members  of  that  illuftrious  Society)  and 
admitting  Regulars  among  fuch  Affociates  j  fuppref- 
fing  the°Clafs  of  Eleves,  and  eftablifhing,  in  lieu 
thereof,  a  new  Clafs  of  twelve  Adjuncts,  to  the  fix 
feveral  Kinds  of  Sciences  cultivated  by  the  Academy  ■, 
and  laftly,  appointing  a  Vice-Prefident,  to  be  chol'en 
yearly  by  the  King,  out  of  the  Honorary  Members  5  and 
a  Director,  and  Sub- Director  out  of  the  Penfionaries. 

Their  Secretary,  M.  de -Foutenelle,  hath  obliged 
the  Publick  with  twenty-eight  Volumes  of  the  Pro¬ 
ductions,  of  this  illuftrious  Body,  under  the  Title  of 
Hijhire  de  P  Academic  Roy  ale  y  (Ac.  avec  les  Memoires 
de  Mathematique ,  (A  de  Pbyfique  tires  des  Regtftres ,  (A c. 

The  French  Academy ,  eftablifhed  under LewisILWl. 
by  Cardinal  Richlieu ,  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
French  Language,  is  the  next  in  Dignity,  and  com- 
pofed  of-  forty  Members,  called  Les  quarante  de  PA- 
cademie.  The  moft  diftinguiftied  Perfons  of  the 
Church,-  the  Sword,  and  the  Gown,  have  been  Mem¬ 
bers  of  that  illuftrious  Society  ;  there  are  always  a- 
rnong  them  Frinces,  Dukes,  Marefchals  of  France > 
Cardinals,  Archbilhops,  Bilhops,  Preftdents  a  Morlier , 
Abbots,  (Ac.  (Ac. 

This  Academy  diflributes  two  Prizes  yearly  •,  one 
of  Eloquence,  founded  by  M.  de  Balzac  5  the  other 
of  Poetry,  founded  by  the  Academy  herfelf.  The 
SubjeCt  of  that  of  Eloquence,  muft  be,  according  to 
the  Intention  of  the  Founder,  taken  from  fome  of 
the  Books  of  the  New  Feft ament,  and  propofed  by 
the  Academy ;  and  that  of  Poetry,  the  Praifes  of  the 
King,  propofed  alfo  by  the' Academy. 

,  Every  Difcourfe  of  Eloquence  written  for  the 
Prize,  muft  be  of  Half  an  Hour’s  reading. 

•  None  of  the  Academifts  is  allowed  to  write  for  the 
Prize  s  but  after  its  Distribution,  the  SubjeCt  for  the 
enfuing  Year  having  been  chofen  by  the  Afifembly, 
is  rendered  Publick,  that  every  Body  (Foreigners  not 
excepted)  may  have  the  Opportunity  to  exercife  his 

Pen.* - Where  a  Perfon  has  wrote  on  the  SubjeCt 

propofed,  he  can  direCt  his  Difcourfe  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Academy ,  with  a  Motto,  and  fome  Letters,  or 
Charattcrsy  whereby  the  Author  might  be  known,  in 
Cafe  he  carry  off  the  Prize. 

Thofe  Difcourfes,  as  well  as  the  Poetry,  are  care¬ 
fully  and  impartially  examined,  by  fome  of  the  moft 
felcCt  Academifts ,  appointed  by  the  whole  Society 
for  that  Purpofe  j  and  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Di- 
ftribution  of  the  Prize,  the  Difcourfe,  or  Piece  of 
Poetry,  judged  to  have  deferved  it,  with  two  others 
which  are  come  nearer  to  it,  are  read  publickly,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

.  Mr.  Perault ,  Secretary  of  the  Academy ,  had  col¬ 
lected  thofe  Pieces  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry,  into 
nineteen  Volumes,  whole  Number  has  been  augment¬ 
ed  fince. 

The  Beauty  of  the  French  Language  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  Caprice  of  thofe  forty  Members  5  who 
after  a  long  and  tedious  Labour,  have  favoured  us  at 
laft  with  a  Dictionary,  intituled  LeDiftionaire  de  l* Aca¬ 
demic  Francoife. 

The  Academy  had  fo  long  promifed  the  Publick 
that  ufcful  Work,  without  performing  her  Promife, 
that  the  French  were  almoft  out  of  Hope  of  feeing  it 
ever  come  out  j  and  fome  of  them  pretend  that  which 
haftened  its  Publication,  was  a  judicious  Repartee  of 
the  DoCtor,  in  the  Farce  of  Harlequin  Emperor  of  the 
Monty  where  the  Emperor's  Meftcnger,  or  AmbaJJ'ador, 
being  afleed  News  of  that  vuft  Empire,  fays,  among 
other  Things,  that  in  the  Dominions  of  the  Emperor 
his  Mailer,  forty  grave  and  very  learned  Perfons, 
had  been  above  forty  Years  compofing  a  Dictionary, 
to  perfeCl  the  Language  of  the  Luna  ticks,  which  dif¬ 
ficult  Talk  they  had  not  been  able  yee  to  compafs  $ 
C* eft  tout  come  ici ,  replied  the  {tyerift ,  that  tout  come 
ici ,  fays  the  French ,  did  bring  in  a  few  Months 


Time,  the  Dictionary  to  Light,  which  otherwife  had 
been  kept  longer  in  the  Dark. 

The  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  was  efta¬ 
blifhed  under  the  Cardinal  Mazarin ,  fir  ft  ProteCtor 
thereof*,  and  the  Chancellor  Seguiery  Vice -ProteCtor. 

It  confifts  of  a  Director,  a  Chancellor,  four  Rec¬ 
tors,  a  Treafurer,  twelve  ProfefTors  *,  Adjust  Sis  to  the 
ReCtors,  and  Profelfors ;  Counlcllors  *,  a  Secretary  5 
a  Profefifor  for  Anatomy,  and  another  for  Geometry 
and  PerfpeCtive. 

Perfons  are  here  admitted  either  in  Quality  of 

Painters  or*Sculptors. - -The  Painters  are  admitted 

according  to  their  refpeCtive  Talents  5  there  being  a 
DiftinCtion  made  between  thofe  who  work  in  Hiftory, 
and  thofe  who  only  paint  Portraits,  Landfkips,  Beafts, 
Fruits,  or  Flowers,  or  paint  in  Miniature  ;  or  only 
defign,  engrave,  or  carve,  (Ac. - Their  Produc¬ 

tions  are  expofed  to  publick  View  yearly,  in  the  great 
Hall  of  the  Louvre  ;  and  there  are  Prizes  for  thofe 
who  perform  belt. 

There  is  alfo  an  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
(Ac.  at  Rome ,  eftablifhed  by  Lewis  XIV.  wherein 
thofe  who  have  won  the  annual  Prizes,  in  the  like 
Academy  at  Paris ,  are  received  and  entertain’d  for 
three  Years,  to  give  them  an  Opportunity  for  per¬ 
fecting  themfelves.  , 

The  Academy  of  Medals,  and  Infcriptions,  was 
ereCted  for  the  Study  and  Explanation  of  antienc 
Monuments  ;  and  to  confecrate  great  and  memora¬ 
ble  Events  to  Pofterity,  by  fimilar  Monuments  i  as 
Medals,  Relievo’s,  Infcriptions,  (Ac. 

There  is  alfo  at  Paris  an  Academy  of  Politicks, 
compofed  of  fix  Perfons,  who  meet  on  certain  Days, 
each  Week,  at  the  Louvre ,  in  the  Chamber  where 
the  Papers  relating  to  foreign  Affairs  are  lodged. 

Here  they  perufe  fuch  Papers  as  are  put  in  their 
Hands,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  for  foreign  Afc 
fairs  s  who  informs  the  King  of  the  Progrefs  they 
make,  and  the  Capacities  of  each,  that  his  Majefty 

may  employ  them  accordingly. - For  my  Part  I 

never  heard  that  this  Academy  has  ever  been  in  a  very 
flourifhing  Condition  ;  nor  that  the  King  of  France 
would  intruft  any  body  elfe  but  his  Minifters  with 

the  InfpeClion  of  his  foreign  Affairs. - The  beft 

eftablifhed  Academy  for  that  Purpofe,  is  his  Cabinet , 

and  his  Minifters  the  only  Academifts.  < - Not  but 

thofe  fix  Perfons,  who  meet  weekly  at  the  Louvre  to 
pcrfeCt  themfelves  in  Politicks,  and  thereby  render 
themfelves  capable  of  ferving  their  Prince,  in  the  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  Secretary  c.f  State,  or  foreign  Minifters, 
may  be  fometime  confulted  on  fome  particular  Affair, 
but  feldom  or  never  intrufted  with  the  Perufal  of 
Papers  relating  thereto  ;  elfe  thofe  Affairs  would  not 
be  always  conducted  with  fo  much  Secrecy.  —  ■ 

Such  Perufal  would  appear  entirely  contrary  to  the 
Maxims  of  the  French  Court.— 'However,  if  fuch  an 
Academy  was  cftabliftied  in  all  Countries,  there  would 
not  be  fo  many  Blunders  committed  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  Jof  foreign  Affairs. 

The  Academy  of  Mufick,  is  no  other  than  the 
Managers  and  Directors  of  the  Opera,  which  has 
been  in  a  declining  State  in  France ,  ever  fince  the 
Death  of  the  famous  John  Baptift  Lully ,  an  Italian , 
brought  over  by  the  late  King  Lewis  XIV,  and  made 
by  him,  Superintendant  of  his  Mufick.— That  ex¬ 
cellent  Man  had  found  the  Secret  to  bring  the  French 
Qrchefter  to  its  greateft  Perfection,  by  mixing  the 
Italian  Softncfs  with  the  French  Tafte.  His  Opera’s 
are  Hill  new,  and  heard  with  a  great  deal  of  Pleafure 
and  Applaufe  ;  and  will  continue  fo  to  the  lateft 

Ages.- - Lewis  XIV.  himfelf  had  a  very  good  Taffe 

for  Mufick  \  and  was  a  very  great  Judge  of  all  the 

Performances  of  that  Kind. - His  Majefty  ufed  to 

beat  the-  Times  himfelf,  with  his  Foot ;  and  Lully , 
who  had  always  his  Eyes  fixed  on  the  King,  while 
the  Performance  Lifted,  knew  by  his  Majefty ’s  Mo¬ 
tions,  when  the  Performers  had  committed  fome 
Faults,  better  than  if  he  had  depended  entirely  on  his 
own  Judgment. 

The 


1 
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4  ACADEMY 

The  French  have  alfo  Academies ,  in  mod  of  their  called  in  their  Language  E far  it,  which  is  put  on  with 
great  Cities  ;  as  at  Montpelier ,  the  Academy  of  Scien-  great  Ceremony,  like  the  Badges  of  our  Orders  of 
ces  5  at  Tbolottfe ,  that  of  the  Laniernifts  ;  at  Nifmes ,  Knighthood,  by  the  Kings  themfelves. 

Arles,  Atigitrs ,  Caen ,  &c.  Montaign  informs  us,  that  when  he  was  a  Youth, 

The  Duke  d'Efcalona  eftablifhed  at  Madrid ,  in  the  Nobility  all  fhunned  the  Reputation  of  being 
1714.  with  the  King  of  Spain's  Approbation,  an  Ata-  good  Fencers;  as  fomething  too  fubtle  and  defigning, 

demy ,  for  cultivating  the  Caftilian  Tongue.—1 - It  and  apt  to  corrupt  virtuous  Manners. 

confifts  of  twenty-four  Academifts ;  including  the  Di-  Fencing  is  divided  into  two  Parts,  Simple  and  Com - 
redlor  and  Secretary.- - His  Catholick  Majefty  de-  pound. 

dared  himfelf  Protestor  thereof. - -The  Device  of  Simple,  is  that  performed  directly,  and  nimbly  on 

that  Academy  is  a  Crucible  on  the  Fire,  with  this  the  fame  Line ;  and  is  either  offensive,  or  defenfive. 
Motto,  Limpiafija ,  y  da  Efplendor .  '  ,  —The  principal  Objedt  of  the  firft,  is,  what- 

Italy  alone  has  more  Academies  than  all  the  reft  ever  may  be  attempted  in  puftiing  or  making  Paffes 
of  the  World,  but  none  of  them  very  famous,  tho*  from  this  Or  that  Point,  to  the  moft  uncovered  Part 
accounted  fuch  by  thofe*who  have  never  feen  them  ;  of  the  Enemy.-  *—  The  fecond  confifts  in  parry- 
linlefs  they  keep  to  themfelves  all  the  Difcoveries  they  ing  and  repelling  the  Thrufts  aimed  by  the  Enemy, 

make.* - Their  greateft  Improvements  are  in  Mu-  The  Compound,  on  the  offenfive  Side,  includes 

lick  and  Painting,  tho’  they  have  much  degenerated  all  the  poftible  Arts  and  Inventions  to  deceive  the  E- 

in  thofe  Arts  from  the  Skill  of  their  Anceftors.—  nertiy,  and  make  him  leave  that  Part  we  have  a  Defign 
I  have  had  the  Honour  myfelf,  of  being  introduced  on,  bare  and  unguarded,  upon  finding  we  cannot 
into  fome  of  thofe  Academies,  particularly  at  that  of  come  at  it  by  Force,  nor  by  the  Agility  of  the  fim- 
rhe  Diffetuofi, ,  at  Boulogna ,  where  I  found,  that  in  pie  Play. 

Effedt  the  Acadeinifts  were  very  deficient  in  almoft  The  principal  Means  hereof  are  Feints,  Appeals, 

every  Thing.  Their  Exercifes  are  not  conducted  Clafhings,  and  Intanglings  of  Swords,  half  Thrufts, 

with  that  Strength  of  Imagination,  that  Vivacity,  and  Sftc.  and  in  the  Defenfive,  to  pufti  in  Parrying. 
Quicknefsof  Invention,  norv/ith  that  profound  Know-  Parrying,  is  the  Aftion  of  defending  a  Man’s  felf, 

ledge  arid  Experience,  to  be  met  with  in  other  Coun-  .  or  of  ftaving  off  the  Strokes  offered  by  another. - ■ 

tries,  tho*  the  Italians  are  very  vain  of  the  Title  of  Good  Fencers  pufh  and  parry  at  the  fame  Time.- - - 

Academifts,  which  to  them,  feems  an  effential  Part  of  The  Spaniards  parry  with  the  Poniard  ;  the  Ancients 
a  regular  Conftitution.— - At  Milan  only,  there  are  parried  with  theft  Bucklers. 

twenty- five  Academies,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  Feint ,  is  a  falfe  Attack,  or  a  Shew  of  making  a 

in  all  Italy ,  differenced  by  the  humorous  Titles  of  Stroke  or  Pufti  in  one  Part,  with  Defign  to  bring  the 
Anftofi ,  Ociofi ,  Sopiti ,  Refvegliati ,  Difcordanti ,  Accuti ,  Enemy  to  guard  that  Part,  and  leave  fome  other 
Adagiati ,  Ajfidati ,  Raffrontati ,  Agitati ,  Infernati ,  In -  Part  unguarded,  where  the  Stroke  is  really  intended. 
tronati ,  &c.  Sec.  Feints  are  either  fingle,  or  double,  high,  or  low. 

There  is  alfo  in  Germany  an  Academy  of  Nature  without,  or  in  the  whole  Circle ;  of  one,  two,  or 
Curio/i,  founded  in  1652.  by  M.  Baufch,  a  Phyfician,  three  Meafures. 

and  taken  in  1670,  under  the  Protection  of  the  Em-  The  fimple  Feint ,  is  a  meer  Motion  of  the  Wrift, 
peror  Leopold.  without  ftirring  the  Foot,  Sfic. 

But  the  moft  famous  in  thofe  Parts,  is  the  Academy  Guard ,  is  an  ACtlon  or  Pofture  proper  to  fereen  the 

des  Princes ,  ereCted  at  Berlin  in  1703.  by  Frederick  I.  Body  from  the  Attacks  of  an  Enemy’s  Sword. 

King  of  Prujfia ,  for  the  Education  of  the  young  No-  There  are  four  general  Guards  of  the  Sword,  to 
bility  of  the  Court  fuitable  to  their  ExftaClion  5  and  underftand  which,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  imagine  a 
which  is  fo  likely  to  receive  a  new  Luftte,  under  the  Circle  drawn  on  ah  upright  Wall,  and  divided  into 
Protection  of  his  prefenc  Ptuffiari  Majefty  ;  a  Prince  four  Cardinal  Points,  viz.  Top,  Bottom,  Right,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  Merit,  excellent  Qualities,  and  Left.  • 

rare  Perfections,  capable  to  form  a  King  and  a  Hero  ;  Now  when  the  Point  of  the  Sword  is  difeCted  to 
who,  to  fhew  his  profound  Knowledge,  and  juft  Dif-  the  bottom  Point  of  the  Circle,  and  confequently  the 
cernment,  and  the  noble  Defire  he  hath,  to  coritri-  Head  of  the  Sword  tilted  up  to  the  top  Point,  with 

buce  all  in  his  Power  to  the  tVue  and  real  Felicity  of  the  Body  inclining  forwards  ;  this  is  called  Prime ,  or 

his  People,  has  already  called  from  all  Parts  of  Eu -  the  firft  Guard. - -The  fecond  Guard ,  which  fome 

rope ,  near  his  facred  and  auguft  Pcrfon,  a  felcCt  Num-  improperly  call  the  'Third ,  is  when  the  Point  of  the 
ber  of  learned  Men,  in  order  to  make  the  Arts  and  Sword  is  directed  to  the  Right,  or  fecond  Point  of 
Sciences  fiourifh  in  his  Dominions,  which  had  been  the  fame  Circle,  a  Quadrant  diftant  from  the  firft ; 

fo  long  confined  in  a  Garret,  in  other  Countries,  with  the  Fort  of  the  Sword  turned  to  the  Right,  and 

where  they  ufed  to  mourn  the  Death  of  their  Lite  Pro-  the  Body  raifed  proportionably. — —Tierce,  or  the 
teClor  Lewis  XIV.  King  of  France .  third  Guard,  is  performed  by  directing  the  Sword’s 

The  Schools,  where  the  Rabbins  and  other  Doc-  Point  to  the  uppernioft  Poirit  of  the  fame  Circle,  di- 
tors  of  the  Jcwi/h  Law,  inftruCt  their  Youth  in  the  ametrically  oppofice  to  that  of  Prime ;  in  which  Cafe 
Hebrew,  explain  to  them  the  Talmud ;  teach  the  Ca -  the  Body,  Arm,  and  Sword,  are  ih  their  natural  Dif- 
halla.  See.  are  alfo  called  Academies,  as  well  as  the  pofition,  being  the  Mean  between  the  Extreme's  of 
Seminaries ,  where  our  Non-conformift  Miniftcrs  are  their  Motion.— -^-—Stuart,  or  the  fourth  Guard,  is, 
educated.  when  the  Point  of  the  Sword  is  directed  to  the  fourth 

A  riding  of  fencing  School,  is  alfo  called  Academy  Point  of  the  Circle,  defending  to  the  Right,  a9  far 
by  our  modern  Authors,  and  Ephebeum,  or  Gy  rim  a-  a9  one  Fourth  of  the  Tierce,  with  the  external  Side 

/turn,  by  Vitruvius  and  fome  other  Antients.  of  the  Arta,  and  the  Flat  of  the  Sword  turned  to- 

The  Ground  fet  apart  in  an  Academy,  for  Riding,  wards  the  Ground;  and  the  Body  out  of  the  Line  to 
is  called  Manage,  with  *1  Pillar  in  the  Centre,  and  the  Right,  and  Fort  of  the  Sword  towards  the  Line 

other  Pillars  placed  two  by  two  at  the  Sides,— — 1 — -  to  the  Left. - There  is  alfo  Qifint,  or  a  Kind  of 

That  for  Fencing,  Salle .  fifth  Guard,  being  the  Return  of  the  Point  of  the 

Fencing  is  the  Art  of  Defence,  or  of  ufing  the  SwOrd  on  the  Right,  after  tranfverfing  the  Circle,  to 
Sword,  to  wound  an  Erienly,  and  flicker  one’s  felf  the  point  of  the  Prime,  whence  it  had  departed  ;  and 
from  his  Attacks.  yet,  with  a  different  Difpofidon  of  the  Body,  Arm, 

The  Arc  of  Fencing  is  acquired  by  pra<ftifing  With  arid  S^ord, 

Foils,  called  in  Latin ,  Rudcs,  Whence  Fencing  is  alfo  Thefe  Guards  arc  alfo  called  Figures  and  Poflures\ 
denominated  Gladiatura  Ruditlria.  arid  the  common  Centre  of  all  their  Motions,  is  to 

Pyrad  affures  us,  that  the  Art  of  Fencing  is  fo  high-  be  ih  the  Shoulder, 
ly  efteemed  in  the  Eajl  Indies ,  that  none  but  Princes  In  nil  tlftfe  Kinds  of  Guards  there  are  high  ad- 

and  Noblemen  are  allowed  to  teach  it.-- - They  vauced ,  high  retired,  and  high  intermediate  Guards, 

wear  a  Badge  or  Cognizance  on  their  Right  Arms,  when  difpofed  before  the  upper  Parc  of  the  Body, 

*  either 
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either  with  the  Arm  quite  extended,  quite  withdrawn, 

or  in  a  mean  State. - Mean  advanced  Guard,  or 

fimpiy  mean  Guard t  is  when  the  Sword  is  difpofcd 

before  the  middle  Part  of  the  Body.- - - Low  advanced, 

retired ,  or  intermediate  Guards ,  are  thofe  where  the 
Arm  and  Sword  are  advanced,  withdrawn,  or  between 
the  two  Extremes,  before  the  lower  Part  of  the  Body. 

Some  will  have  Prime  the  principal  Guard  *,  others 
Quint ;  others,  with  better  Reafon,  Tierce,  becaufe 
it~confifts  of  right  Lines,  which  are  eafier  defended 
than  oblique  ones;  fuch  as  thofe  of  Prime ,  Second, 

Quart,  and  Quint. 

Thefe  Sorts  of  Academies,  are  feldom  frequented 
by  any  other  but  the  Nobility  and  Gentry ;  to  whom 
they  feem  to  be  indifpenfibly  neceflary,  fince  nothing 
is  more  ridiculous  than  to  fee  a  Perfon  wear  a  Sword, 
who  don’c  know  how  to  ufe  it ;  but  then,  that  Sword 
fhould  never  be  drawn  but  for  the  Service  of  the  Prince, 
and  in  Defence  of  one’s  Country  ;  feldom  to  be  re¬ 
venged  of  an  Affront,  unlefs  it  be  a  flagrant  one  ;  and 
never  to  acquire  the  fcandalous  Reputation  of  being 
accounted,  what  the  French  call  un  bonBreteur,  a  good 

Swordfman. - ‘That  ridiculous  Vanity,  has  caufed  the 

Ruin  of  a  vaft  Number  of  very  noble  and  illuftrious 
Families  in  France,  before  the  entire  Abolition  of 
Duels,  by  their  late  King  Lewis  XIV.  who  had 
obliged  himfelf,  and  all  his  Succeffors,  by  the  moft 
folemn  Oath,  to  be  taken  at  their  Coronation,  never 
to  forgive  a  Duel,  even  in  the  Princes,  their  Children. 
Before  that  prudent  and  falutary  Regulation,  France 
might  have  been  compared  to  an  Amphitheatre  of 
Gladiators,  where  the  French  Noblemen  were  fecn 
to  take  Pleafure  in  cutting  one  anothers  Throats ; 


which  was  rather  a  Sort  of  Frenzy,  than  true  Valour. 

•  We  Englijh,  though  indued  with  as  much  Courage 
as  any  other  Nation  in  the  whole  World,  have  fel- 
dom  been  guilty  of  thofe  Excefics  of  Folly  ;  and  we 
feldom  make  any  Parade  of  our  Bravery,  but  in  a 
glorious  Caufe  *,  and  then  we  do  it  effe&ually.  Our 
Skill  don’tfoliow,  always,  all  the  capricious  Directions 
of  the  Magnet ;  but  when  once  j  u  ft  I  y  directed,  it 
Itrikes  effectually  its  Poles.  Therefore  we  have  not 
fo  great  a  Number  of  Academies  for  Fencing,  as  our 
Neighbours,  but  the  few  We  have,  produce  always 
very  good  Mailers. 

The  belt  Fencing  Matter,  for  the  final  1  Sword,  we 
have  had  in  England  for  thefe  twenry  Years  patt,  is 
one  Marin  a  Frenchman,  who  has  had  the. Honour 
to  teach  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke,  and  moft  of 
our  young  Nobility. 

Moliere  feems  to  have  had  but  a  very  indifferent 
Opinion  of  thofe  Academies  for  Fencing,  which  he 
turns  into  Ridicule,  in  his  Comedy  of  the  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,  in  the  Perfon  of  Monfieur  Jourdain  ; 
intimating  therein,  that  a  Man’s  Courage  is  the  beft 
Matter  on  thofe  Occafions,  and  that  Prime ,  Second , 
Tierce ,  Quart,  Quint,  Feints ,  Sc c.  See.  are  foon  for- 
gotter .  when  two  Perlons  are  engaged  in  Earned. 
I’ll  agree  with  him,  that  an  Academical  Education, 
without  Courage,  is  of  very  little  Service  in  an  En¬ 
counter  ,  but  not  fo,  when  they  both  meet  in  the  fame 
Perfon  ;  flnee  it  is  a  general  Maxim,  that  Nature 
itfelf  is  often  perfected  by  Art.  He  that  follows 
nothing  but  the  Impetuofity  of  his  Bravery  or  Valour, 
is  always  more  expos’d,  than  one  who  hath  that  Va¬ 
lour  directed  by  an  Academical  Education. 


AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURE  (of  the  Latin  Ager,  Field; 

and  Cultura ,  of  Colo,  I  till)  is  the  Art  of  til¬ 
ling  or  cultivating  the  Earth,  in  Order  to  render  it 
fertile,  and  make  it  bear  Plants,  Trees,  Fruits,  &V. 

Earth  and  Soil,  Solum,  are  fynonimous,  in  A- 
griculture,  and  denotes  Earth  or  Ground,  confidered 
with  Regard  to  the  Quality  of  its  Mould,  for  the 
Production  and  Growth  of  Vegetables. 

Mr.  Bradley  reduces  all  Soils  to  three  Heads,  or 
Kinds,  viz.  Sand ,  Loam,  or  Mother-earth ,  and  Clay. 

Gravels,  and  all  the  open  Soils,  till  we  come  at 
Loam,  are  of  the  Tandy  Race  ;  and  the  binding 
Earth,  from  Loam  down  to  the  Stiffnefs  of  Chalk, 
may  be  ranged  under  the  Clay  Kind. 

M.  de  la  Quin  time  attributes  all  the  Difference  we 
find  in  Soils,  to  the  different  Quality  of  the  Sands 
mixed  in  them.  Soft  Sands ,  according  to  him,  make 
a  foft,  gentle  Earth  ;  Untluous  Sands ,  a  ftiff  Earth  ; 
Coarfe  Sands,  a  rough,  untraCtable  Earth. 

Sand  is  alfo  applied  to  dry,  crumbling  Earths, 
which,  wanting  any  Fatnefs  to  bind  them  together,  the 
Wind  eafily  breaks  into  Duft,  and  carries  them  away. 

•  In  this  Senfe  it  is  that  Travellers  tell  us,  the  Cara¬ 
vans  in  Africa  are  frequently  loft,  and  buried  under 
Clouds  of  Sand,  torn  up  by  Whirlwinds;  and  fome- 

times  heaped  up  into  Mountains.* - The  Defarcs  of 

Lybia  arc  mere  Sands;  and  hence  their  Sterility, 
Clay  is  a  foft,  vifeous  Earth,  found  in  various 
Places,  and  ufed  for  various  Purpofes,  of  feveral 
Kinds  and  Properties. 

•  Dr.  Lifter,  in  the  Philofophical  Iranfaftions,  gives 
us  a  Table  of  twenty- two  feveral  Clays  found  in  the 
feveral  Counties  of  England ;  five  whereof  he  calls, 
Pure,  i.  c,  fuch  as  are  foft,  like  Butter  to  the  Teeth, 
with  little  or  no  Grittincfs  in  them,  viz.  r.  Fuller’s 
Earth,  which  he  diftinguiflics  by  its  Colour  into  Ycl- 
lowifh,  Brown,  and  White.  2.  Boles.  3,  Pale  yel¬ 
low  Clay.  4.  Cowfhoc  Clay.  5.  Dark  blue  Clay, 
or  Marie.  The  other  feventeen, 

Jin  pure  \  whereof  eight  are  hnrfh  and  dufty  when 


dry:  as,  1.  Creta,  or  Milk-white  Clay .  2.  Potters 

pale  yellow  Clay.  3.  Blue  Potters  Clay.  4.  Blue 
Clay ,  wherein  is  found  the  Aftroites.  5.  Yellow  Clay. 
6.  Fine  red  Clay.  7.  Soft  chalky  blue  Clay.  8.  Soft 
chalky  red  Clay. 

Three  are  {tony  when  dry,  viz.  x.  A  ftony  red 
Clay.  2.  A  blue  ftony  Clay .  3.  A  white  ftony  Clay. 

Three  are  mixed  with  Sand  or  Pebbles,  viz.  1.  A 
yellow  Loam.  2.  A  red  fandy  Clay.  3.  A  fecond 
Species  of  the  fame  Kind. 

Laftly,  Three  are  mixed  with  flat  or  thin  Sand, 
glittering  with  Mica:  viz.  1.  Crouch  white  Clay. 
2.  Gray,  or  bluifh  Tobacco-pipe  Clay.  3.  A  red 
Clay. 

Loam  or  Mother-earth,  confiding  of  Clay  with  a 
fmall  Admixture  of  Sand  in  it,  is  the  Medium  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  includes  all  the  intermediate 
Kinds. 

Each  of  thefe  Soils  tend  alike  to  Vegetation ;  and 
each  has  its  Salts  proper  thereto,  but  in  different  Pro¬ 
portions  ;  a  Peck  of  Clay  having  twice  as  much  Salts 
in  it  as  the  fame  Quantity  of  Loam  ;  and  four  Times 
as  much  Sand. 


Now  it  is  found  to  be  the  Salts  or  Juices  of  the 
)oil,  not  the  Earth  itfelf,  that  Plancfe  are  fed  and  fub- 
ifted  by.  For  in  many  Experiments  of  Vegetation, 
vhere  Plants  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Pounds  Weight 
lave  been  produced,  there  has  been  no  fenfible  Di- 
ninution  in  the  Weight  of  the  Earth. 

I-Icnce  at  firfl:  Sight,  it  might  feem,  that  Clay 
vere  the  moft  proper,  and  Sand  the  lead  proper  Soil 
:o  promote  the  Growth  of  Plants ;  which  is  contrary 
:o  Experience.  The  Reafon  is,  that  the  Parts  of  Clay 
icing  clofe  wrought  together,  do  not  fo  eafily  give 
Hit  their  Salts ;  nor  can  the  tender  Fibres  of  many 
Plants  make  their  Way  through  it,  in  Search  of  their 
Food.  But  if  its  Parts  be  well  opened,  by  digging, 
>r  breaking  it  in  very  fmall  Pieces,  and  thofe  Parts 
>e  kept  open  by  a  Mixture  of  fomc  fliarp  Sand,  or 
ither  like  Matter,  that  Author  adds,  we  fliall  fee  the 

C  Effects 
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Effects  of  its  Vigour.  Sand,  on  the  other  Hand,  giv¬ 
ing  its  Silts  readily,  puts  forth  its  Plants  very  early, 
and  will  make  them  germinate  a  full  Month  fooner 
than  Clay  ;  but  as  it  is  haftiiy,  it  is  foon  fpent. 
The  Sun’s  Warmth  calls  up  all  its  Salts  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  there  is  but  little  left  for  them  to  fubfift 
long  on,  if  the  Heat  continue. 

Each  Kind  has  its  peculiar  Plants,  which  will  not 
grow  in  the  other;  but  the  peculiar  Plants  of  both 
the  other  will  grow  in  Loam,  as  partaking  equally  of 
the  Qualities  of  both.  Loam,  then  mult  be  allowed 
the  belt  and  molt  beneficial  Soil ,  where  it  can  be  had  ; 
and  where  it  cannot,  if,  by  a  Mixture  of  other  Earths, 
we  can  make  a  Compoft  to  refemble  it ;  we  have 
more  to  expert  from  it,  efpecially  in  Plantations  of 
durable  Trees,  than  from  a  Compofition  of  Dung  or 
other  forcing  Ingredients  ;  which  like  Excefs  of  high 
intemperate  Food  and  Liquors,  though  they  give  a 
hafty  Growth,  yet;  make  the. Thing  fhort  liv’d.  The 
Compofition  or  Soil  here  meant,  is  equal  Quantities 
of  Sand  and. Clay  well  mixed. 

Generally,  fuch  Compofition,  alfa called  Compost 
or  Hot -Bed,  is  better  than  any  Ample  Soil.  A  Mix¬ 
ture  of  two  or  three  Soils  9  is  better  than  any  fimple 
Svil,  efpecially  where  the  hot  and  dry  are  mixed  with 
the  cold  and  moift.  Clay  laid  on  Sand  or  Gravel,  or 
Sand  on  Clay,  is  the  better  Manure. 

But  it  is  not  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  alone  ;  but  its 
Depth  is  alfo  to  be  regarded,  and  what  Soil  is  under¬ 
neath.  For  the  beft  Soil,  if  it  be  not  above  a  Foot 
deep,  or  lie  on  a  fliff  Clay,  or  hard  cold  Scone,  it  is 
not  fo  fertile  as  the  leaner  Soil  of  greater  Depth,  or 
lying  on  a  warm  Lime-Hone,  Sand  or  Gravel,  thro1 
which  the  fuperfluous  Moifture  may  defeend,  and  not 
ftagnate  on  the  Clay  or  Stone,  to  chill  the  Roots  of 
Plants. 

Indeed,  Regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  Climate ;  for 
even  in  England ,  cold,  moift  Clays  are  more  fruitful 
in  the  South  chan  in  the  North. 

Some  general  Rules  with  Refpeft  to  Soils  9  are  as 
follow. 

i  ft,  All  Land  that  moulders  to  Duft:  with  Froft, 
with  all  Sorts  of  warm  Lands,  black  Mould,  yellow 
Clay,  (if  not  too  wee)  and  that  turns  black  after  Rain, 
are  good  for  Corn. 

2d,  Lands  bringing  forth  large  Trees  and  Weeds, 
Black  thorns,  Thiftles,  rank  Grafs,  &V.  generally 
prove  fruitful. 

3d,  Strawberries,  Betony,  Thyme,  &c.  give  Indi¬ 
cation  to  Wood  ;  and  Camomile  to  a  Mould  difpofed 
for  Com. 

4th,  All  Land  that  binds  after  Froft  and  Rain, 
that  turns  white  and  full  of  Worms,  that  is  extream- 
]y  moift,  bears  Holly,  Yew,  Box,  Broom,  Heath, 
Mol's,  &?i*.  is  of  a  cold  Temperature. 

5th,  Black,  dun  and  yellow  Sand,  and  hot  ftony 
Gravel,  are  generally  unfruitful. 

Compost,  is  a  Compound  or  Mixture  of  Earths, 
Dungs,  applied  by  Way  of  Manure,  for  the  me¬ 
liorating  and  improving  of  Soils,  and  aflifting  the 
natural  Earth  in  the  Work  of  Vegetation. 

Hot  Bed,  a  Piece  of  Earth  or  Soil  plentifully  en¬ 
riched  with  Manure,  and  defended  from  cold  Winds, 
iffc,  to  forward  the  Growth  of  Plants,  and  force  Ve¬ 
getation,  when  the  Seafon  or  Climate  of  itfclf  is  not 
warm  enough. 

By  Means  of  Hot- Beds  fkilfully  managed,  we  can 
fo  nearly  imitate  the  Temperature  of  other  Climates, 
that  Seeds  of  Plants  brought  from  any  Country  be¬ 
tween  the  Tropics,  may  be  made  to  flourifli  even  un¬ 
der  the  Poles. 

Heat  and  Humidity  being  the  great  Inftrumcnts 
of  Vegetation,  to  promote  the  Growth  of  any  Plants, 
thefc  mu  ft  be  duly  proportioned,  fo  as  neither  to  ex¬ 
ceed  nor  come  fliort  of  the  Bounds  Nature  has  allot¬ 
ted  for  it,  Too  much.  Heat  we  find  rather  fcorches  a 
Plant  than  makes  it  grow*  and  too  much  Moifture 
frequently  chills  it,  unlefs  quickly  exhaled  from  the 
Roots,  With  us  a  moderate  Heat  is  found  the  molt 
eligible  j  fuch  as  is  railed  by  the  Ferment  of  wet  Straw 
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and  Horfe-litter,  which  from  the  Earth  lying  r here¬ 
on,  will  fend  forth  for  fome  Time  a  gentle  Sicatn, 
impregnated  with  vegetable  Salts. 

The  ufual  Way  of  making  Hot- Beds,  is  of  Horfe- 
litter  and  Grafs  mixed  together,  and  left  on  an  Heap 
for  eight  or  ten  Days  to  putrify  ;  and  then  removed 
into  a  Bed  and  covered  up  with  Glafles,  or  Frames. 

• - Others  chufe  to  take  Horfe-dung  a  Monch  or 

fix  Weeks  old,  and  make  a  Seed  Bed  of  it  about  four 
foot  high,  and  cover  it  up  with  Scraw  a  Foot  thick, 
which  is  to  be  removed  in  three  or  four  Days,  and  its 
Place  fupplied  either  with  Cows-dung,  or  the  luft 
Year’s  Ridges. 

The  Procefs  of  ordering  a  good  ferviceable  Hot - 
Bed ,  for  the  cuftomary  raifing  of  Colliflowers,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Melons,  Radifhes,  and  other  tender  Plants 
and  Flowers,  in  January  or  February ,  is  directed  by 
Mr.  Mortimer  in  Manner  following. 

Provide  a  warm  Place  defended  from  all  the  Winds, 
by  being  inclofed  by  a  Pale  or  Hedge  made  of  Reeds 
or  Straw,  about  fix  or  feven  Foot  high,  of  fuch  Di- 

ftance  or  Capacity  as  Occafion  requires. - -Within 

this  Inclofure  raife  a  Bed  two  or  three  Foot  high,  and 
three  Foot  over,  of  frefh  Horfe-dung,  about  fix  or 
eight  Days  old  ;  then  tread  it  down  very  hard  on  the 
Top,  make  it  level,  and  if  you  think  fit,  edge  it 
round  with  Boards  or  Bricks,  laying  fine  rich  Mould 
about  three  or  four  Inches  thick  on  ir,  when  the 
extream  Heat  of  the  Bed  is  over,  which  you  may 
perceive  by  thrufting  in  your  Finger;  plant  your  Seed 
at  Pleafure,  and  fet  your  forks  four  or  five  Inches 
above  the  Bed,  to  fupport  a  Frame  made  of  Sticks, 
and  covered  with  Straw  or  Bafs  Matts,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  the  Seeds  and  Plants  from  Cold  and  Wet  ;  only 
the  Covering  may  be  opened  in  a  warm  Day,  for  an 

Hour  before  Noon,  and  an  Hour  after.- - But  take 

Care  to  earth  up  your  Plants  as  they  fhoot  in  Height ; 
and  when  able  to  bear  the  Cold,  they  may  be  tranf- 
plantcd. 

In  Holland  they  make  Ufe  of  Hot-Beds  made  of 
Sand,  which  are  not  fo  apt  to  raife  unwholfome 

Damps  as  thofe  of  Horfe-dung. - -The  Dutch  like- 

wife  make  Hot- Beds  of  Tanners  Bark,  which  when 
once,  rightly  prepared  will  maintain  an  equal  Heat 
for  fix  Months. 

Bradley ,  with  very  good  Reafon  propofes,  a  Ther¬ 
mometer  to  be  ufed  to  regulate  the  Heat  of  Hot- Beds , 
for  Plants  that  are  either  to  be  brought  up  in  a  colder 
Seafon,  or  a  colder  Climate  than  what  they  naturally 
require  ;  you  are  to  take  the  Height  at  which  the 
Thermometer  Hands  in  their  proper  Seafon  or  Clime, 
as  a  Standard  ;  and  by  applying  the  Thermometer  to 
the  Hot-Bed ,  judge  whether  the  Heat  is  to  be  intend¬ 
ed  or  remitted. — —Thus  a  Hot-Bed  for  Cucumbers 
nuift  be  kept,  to  raife  the  Spirit  in  the  Glafs,  to  the 
fame  Height  as  the  natural  Temperature  of  the  Wea¬ 
ther  will  raife  it  to  about  the  latter  End  of  May  and 
June,  when  Cucumbers  will  grow  abroad  without  any 
artificial  Heat  or  Shelter. 

The  principal  and  moft  general  Operations  in  A~ 
gri cult ure,  are  manuring,  ploughing,  fallowing,  fow- 
ing,  harrowing  ;  as  alfo  reaping,  mowing, 

Manuring,  is  the  Application  of  a  Matter  pro¬ 
per  for  meliorating  the  Soil  and  rendering  it  more 
fertile. 

The  Matters  ufed  for  Manure  are  various  in  va¬ 
rious  Countries ;  the  moft  ordinary  are  Dung,  Lime 
and  Marie. 

Marle,  (from  the  antient  Celtic  9  Margay  called 
afterwards  Margila)  is  a  Kind  of  dry,  loft,  foflile 
Earth,  harfii  to  the  Touch  ;  ufed  to  be  caft  on  die 
Land  to  make  it  more  fruitful. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Marie ,  of  different  Co¬ 
lours,  and  Qualities,  too  much  Mark  thrown  on  the 
Earth  is  found  to  burn  it. 

In  fome  Parts  of  Ireland  they  ufe  Sea  Shells,  of. thofe 
ofCockies,  Periwinckles,  &Y.  which  are  found  well  to 
agree  with  boggy,  heathy,  clayey,  wet  or  fijlff  Land; 
as  they  feem  to  give  it  a  Kind  of  Ferment,  as  Bariii 
does  to  Bread,  opening  and  loofening  the  Clods,  and 
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bv  that  Means  making  Way  for  the  Roots  to  pene-  l 
trate,  and  the  Moifture  to  enter  into  the  Fibres  of 

the  Roots.  .  t 

This  Kind  of  Manure  continues  a  long  Time  e’re  j 

its  Efifedls  are  exhaufted  ;  whereas  Lime,  &c.  ipend  ' 
themfelves  at  once.  The  Shells  being  hard,  melt 
away  very  flowly,  fo  that  the  Operation  need  not  1 
be  repeated  for  twenty  or  thirty  Years.  I 

In  the  Weft  of  England  they  manure  their  Land 
with  a  brackifh  Sea-fand  ;  which  Dr.  Berry  obferves, 
quickens  dead  Land :  So  that  what  would  otherwife  ■ 
be  the  barrenneft  Part  of  chat  Country,  is  now  the 
richeft.  The  Sea  Salt,  he  obferves,  is  too  lufty  and 
aftive  in  itfelf,  and  that  it  does  beft  when  mingled 
with  Lime.  Glauber  orders  the  Mixture  to  be  made 
up  and  burnt,  like  Bricks,  and  then  applied. 

In  fome  Countries  they  burn  the  Surface  of  their 
heathy  Ground,  inftead  of  manuring  it ;  which  others 
think  but  ill  Hufbandry,  inafmuch  as  it  impo- 
verilhes  it ;  and  by  deftroying  the  Sap  of  the  Earth, 
and  Roots  of  the  Grafs,  and  other  Vegetables,  ren¬ 
der  it  ufelefs  for  feveral  Years  after  the  third,  when 
it  is  ploughed. 

Dr.  Jackfon  obferves,  that  all  the  Ground  about 
Nantwich ,  where  Salt  or  Brine  is  fpilt,  is,  when  dug 
up,  an  excellent  Manure  for  grazing  Ground  ;  and 
even  Bricks,  thoroughly  tinged  with  it,  dilfolve  and 
fertilize  Land  very  considerably. 

Dr.  Beal  fays,  it  is  a  common  Obfervation  of  Gar¬ 
deners  and  fkilful  Husbandmen,  that  Froft  and  Snow 
improve  and  fertilize  the  Land  more  fpeedily  and 
more  effectually,  than  the  Influence  and  Warmth  of 
the  Sun. 

Dr.  Lifter  tells  us,  that  in  fome  Parts  of  the  North¬ 
riding  of  Torkfhire ,  the  Soil  is  fandy,  and  the  Peo¬ 
ple  manure  it  with  Clay.  The  Soil  with  any  other 
Manure ,  bears  nothing  but  Rye  ;  but  with  Clay, 
bears  Oats,  Barley,  (Ac.  This  Clay-manuring,  will, 
by  certain  Experience,  laft  forty- five  Years  in  the 

Ground,  e’re  it  need  be  repeated. - The  Bogs  in 

Ireland  are  faid  to  be  beft  improved  by  fandy,  or 
other  gravelly  Manure. 

Ploughing,  is  an  Operation  performed  with  the 
Plough. 

Plough,  or  Plow,  is  a  popular  Machine  for  the 
breaking  up  of  Ground  ;  confiding  of  a  Train  or 
Carriage,  with  two  large  Irons,  the  one  pointed,  the 
other  edged,  ferving  to  cut,  and  open  the  Ground, 
and  draw  Furrows  therein. 

The  Parts  of  the  Plough  are,  the  Plough- Beam,  the 
Bundle ,  Tail,  Stilts ,  Hale t  or  Staves,  Neck  or  Share- 
beam,  Earth-board,  Mould-board,  Breaft -board.  Fur¬ 
row-board,  Shield-board,  &c.  the  Sheath,  Share-iron , 
Coulter,  Plough-pin,  and  Collar-links,  Plough-pillow , 
and  Bolfter,  and  fometimes  Wheels. 

The  Structure  and  Contrivance  of  the  Plough  is  va¬ 
rious,  in  various  Kinds  of  Grounds :  A  particular 

Defcription  of  all  would  be  endlcfs.- - The  moft 

ufual  are  the 

Double-wheeled  Plough,  ufed  throughout  Hert- 

fordjhire,  (Ac, - This  is  apparently  one  of  the  beft, 

ftrongeft,  and  of  eafieft  Draught,  of  any  \  and  fuits 
all  Kinds  of  Lands,  except  miry  days  in  Winter ; 
which  are  apt  to  clog  the  Wheels,  which  are  about 
eighteen  or  twenty.  Inches  high,  and  the  Furrow- 
wheel  fometimes  larger  than  the  other. 

Lincolnftjire  Plough  is  lingular  in  its  Shape,  and 
very  good  for  marflj  or  fenny  Lands,  fubje£t  to  Weeds 
and  Sedges,  but  free  from  Stones ;  by  Reafon  of  the 
Coulter,  and  the  Largenefs  of  its  Share,  which  is 
often  a  Foot  broad,  and  very  fliarp. 

Sujfex  Single-wheel  Plouoh,  is  of  a  clumfy  Make, 
very  wide  in  the  Breech  5  fo  that  the  Draught  of  it 
muft  be  very  hard.— It’s  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
Shape, 

Caxton  or  Trenching  Plough,  invented  to  cut 
Drains  about  Caxton  in  Cambridgcftme ,  in  ft  iff,  miry 
Clay  Grounds.— It  is  larger  than  ordinary,  and  has 
two  Coulters,  one  before  the  other  \  which  bending 
inwards,  cut  each  Side  of  the  Trench. The  Mould¬ 


board  is  three  Times  the  ufual  Length,  to  caft  the 
Turf  a  great  Way  off  from  the  Trench. 

It  cuts  the  Trench  a  foot  wide  at  Bottom,  a  Foot 
and  Half  at  Top,  and  a  Foot  deep  5  and  is  drawn 
with  twenty  Horfes. 

Dray  Plough  is  the  moft  common. - It  is  made- 

without  either  Wheel  or  Foot;  of  an  eafy  Draught, 
beft  in  Winter  for  miry  Clays,  where  the  Land  is 
fofe. 

Spanifh  Plough,  varies -much  in  its  Make  from 
our  common  Ploughs.  1c  is  a  Kind  of  a  Semicircle, 
pitched  on  one  End,  with  the  convex  Side  turned  co 
the  Ploughman,  and  the  concave  Side,  a  little  turned  co 
the  Horie.  Its  Tail  is  in  a  right  Line  with  the  Share. 

With  this  Plough,  and  one  Horl’e,  the  Spaniards 
plough  two  or  three  Acres  of  their  light  Ground  in 
a  Day. 

Cole  heft er  Plough,  is  a  fine  Light- wheel  Plough , 
with  which,  two  Horfes  will  cut  up  two  Acres  of 
their  light  Land  in  a  Day.— It  is  peculiar  for  its 
Iron  Earth-board  made  rounding,  which  turns  the 
Turf  better  than  any  other  Plough  yet  invented. 

One-wheel  Plough,  may  be  ufed  in  almoft  any 
Kind  of  Ground,  being  lighter  and  nimbler  than 
any  other  wheel  Plough. 

Double  Plough,  is  this ;  there  is  one  Plough  fixed 
to  the  Side  of  another;  fo  that  by  Means  of  four 
Horfes  and  two  Men,  a  double  Furrow  is  ploughed, 
the  one  by  the  Side  of  the  other. 

Add  to  thefe  another  Kind  of  Double  Plough ,  where- 
by  two  Furrows  are  ploughed  at  once,  one  under  an¬ 
other,  by  which  the  Earth  is  ftirred  up  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  Inches  Depth,  which  is  of  great  Benefit. 

Ploughing ,  is  principally  cither  that  of  Layes,  or 
of  Fallows. 

Fallowing,  is  to  prepare  Land,  by  ploughing, 
long  before  it  be  ploughed  for  Seed.  To  do  this 
twice,  is  to  Twif allow,  and  thrice,  to  Trifallow ,  (Ac. 

The  firft  is  as  foon  as  the  Hufbandman  has  done 
fowing  his  Corn,  and  this  to  be  very  fballow,  well 

turned,  and  clapped  clofe  together.* - The  fecond 

is  in  June ,  when  they  go  the  full  Depth.— — The 

third,  about  the  Beginning  of  Auguft . - If  it  rife 

full  of  Clods,  they  harrow  it  down  ;  but  foon  ftrick- 
fize,  or  plough  it  up  again  into  Ridges. 

In  Stafford/hire,  befides  the  three  Summer  Fallow¬ 
ings,  they  ufually  give  their  Land  a  Winter  Fallowing. 
Pliny  commends  the  ploughing  of  Lands  four  Times, 
and  fo  docs  Virgil. 


Ilia  feges  demurn  votis  refpondet  avari 
AgricoU ,  bis  qxta  folcm,  bit  frigora  fenftt. 

Georg,  lib.  1 . 

This  is  nn  ancient  Piece  of  Hufbandry  ;  Xenophon  , 
Pindar,  and  Virgil  recommend  it,  witnefs  thefe 
Verfes  of  Virgil. 

Alternis  idem  tonfas  cejfare  novalcs, 

Et  fcgnm  patierefitu  durefeere  campunt, 

Georg,  lib .  I. 

Sowi  ng,  is  the  Art  of  fhedding  Seed,  particular¬ 
ly  that  of  Vegetables. 

As  foon  as  the  Seed  is  ripe.  Dr.  Crew  obferves, 
Nature  takes  feveral  Methods  for  its  being  duly  Town, 
not  only  by  the  opening  of  the  Uterus,  but  in  the 

Make  of  the  Seed  itfelf. - Thus,  the  Seeds  of 

many  Plant9,  which  af Fe<ft  a  peculiar  Soil  or  Seat,  as 
Arum,  Poppy,  (Ac.  are  heavy,  and  final  1  enough 
without  farther  Care  to  fall  dircftly  down  to  the 
Ground. 

Others  that  are  large,  and  light  enough  ro  be  cx- 
pofed  to  the  Wind,  are  often  Turn ifhed  with  one  or 
more  Hooks,  to  flay  them  from  ftraying  too  far  from 
their  proper  Place,  thus  the  Seeds  of  Avens  having 
a  Angle  Hook  ;  thofe  of  Agrimony,  and  Goofe- graft, 
many;  both  the  former  loving  a  warm  Bank,  and 
the  laft,  a  Hedge. for  its1  Support. 

On  the  contrary,  many  Seeds  arc  furnifhM  with 

W  i  n  gs, 
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Wings,  or  Feathers,  partly  with  the  Help  oF  the 
Wind  to  carry  them,  when  ripe,  off  the  Plant,  as 
thofe  of  Alh,  £Tc.  and  partly  to  enable  them  to  make 
their  Flight  more  or  lefs  Abroad,  that  they  may 
not  by  filling  together,  come  up  too  thick  ;  and  that 

if  one  Jhould  mil’s  a  good  Bed,  another  may  hit.  - - 

So  the  Kernels  of  Pines  have  Wings,  though  fhorc 
ones,  whereby  they  do  not  fly  in  the  Air  but  only 
flutter  on  the  Ground,  but  thofe  of  Typa,  Dande¬ 
lion,  and  molt  of  the  pappous  Kind,  have  numerous 
long  Feathers,  by  which  they  are  wafted  every  way. 

Others  are  Town  by  being  laid  in  fpringy  elaltick 
Cafes,  which,  when  they  crack  and  burft,  dart  their 
Seed  at  convenient  Diftances :  Thus,  Wood-forrel 
having  a  running  Root,  Nature  fees  fit  to  fow  the 
Seed  at  fome  Diitance,  the  doing  of  which  is  effected 
by  a  white,  fturdy,  tendinous  Cover,  which  beginning 
to  dry,  burfls  open  on  one  fide  in  an  Inftant,  and  is 
violently  turned  infide  outwards.  The  Seed  ofHearts- 
tongue,  and  codded  Arfmart,  is  flung  or  fhoc  away, 
by  Means  of  a  Spring,  wound  or  girt  round  the  Seed- 
cafe.  When  the  Spring  is  become  ftarlc  and  tenfe 
enough,  it  fuddenly  breaks  the  Cafe  into  two  Halves, 
like  little  Cups,  and  fo  flings  the  Seed. 

Divers  notable  Means  of  Semination  are  obferved 
by  ocher  Authors :  A  Quantity  of  Fern* feed,  Mr.  Ray 
tells  us,  laid  in  a  Lump,  on  a  Paper,  the  feminal 
Veflcula  are  heard  to  crackle,  burft,  and,  by  a  Mi- 
crofcope,  the  Seeds  are  feen  to  be  projected  to  a  con- 

flderable  Diftance  from  each  other.  - - -  Dr.  Sloane 

obferves,  that  the  Gentianclla  jiore  caruleo ,  or  Spirit- 
leaf,  requiring  wet  Weather  to  be  fown  in,  as  foon  as 
the  leaft  Drop  of  Rain  touches  the  End  of  the  Seed- 
vtflels,  with  a  fmart  Noife,  and  fudden  Leap,  it 
opens  itlclf,  and  with  a  Spring  fcatters  its  Seed. 

The  Plants  of  the  Cardamime* family,  throw  their 
Cods  open,  and  dart  out  their  Seed  upon  a  flight 
Touch  of  the  Hand.  Nay,  Mr.  Ray  adds,  that  the 
Pods  of  the  Cardamime  impatient  not  only  burft 
upon  the  flighted  Touch,  but  even  by  an  Approach  of 
the  Hand  to  touch  them,  without  any  real  Contact. 

Other  Plants  fow  their  Seeds  by  inviting  Birds,  by 
their  agreeable  Tafle  and  Smell,  to  feed  of  them, 
iwallow  them,  and  carry  them  about  ;  thereby  alfo 
fertilizing  them,  by  paffing  through  their  Bodies. 

• - In  luch  Manner  are  Nutmegs  and  Mifleltoe, 

fown  and  propagated. 

Si- ed  Semen,  is  a  Matter  prepared  by  Nature,  for 
the  Rr production,  and  Confervation  of  the  Species, 
both  in  Men,  Animals,  and  Plants. 

Mr.  Bradley  obferves,  that  the  Seeds  of  Plants  in 
Gardening  and  Agriculture  (thofe  meant  here) 
though  exceedingly  good,  will  degenerate  from  the 
Mother- plant,  if  they  be  fown  on  the  fame  Ground, 
whence  they  were  gathered  ;  fo  that  there  is  great 
Neceflity  for  a  yearly  Change  of  Seeds  of  Forreft-trees, 
as  Acorns,  Mafls,  &c.  If  the  Place  be  too  cold  to 
fow  them  when  gathered  in  Auguft,  they  may  be  kept 
barrelled,  or  potted  up,  in  moift  Sand  or  Earth, 
Jlratum  fuper  Jlratum,  during  the  Winter,  at  the  End 
of  which  they’  are  found  fprouted,  and  if  gently  fown, 
will  be  as  forward,  as  if  fown  in  Autumn  ;  beflde 
their  miffing  the  Vermin  to  which  the  Winter  Seed 
is  much  expofed. 

I  he  Seed  is  not  to  be  chofen  from  the  mofl  fruit¬ 
ful  Trees,  lb  much  as  from  the  molt  folid  and  fair, 
nor  are  we  to  covet  the  larged  Acorns,  but  the  mod 
weighty,  clean  and  bright ;  porous,  inflpid,  mild 
Sorts  of  Seeds,  are  to  be  fown  as  foon  as  ripe  5  hot, 
bitter  Seeds  to  be  kepc  a  Year  before  fown. 

The  Shape  and  Weight  of  Seeds,  diredt  how  they 
are  to  be  let  :  Mod  of  them,  when  they  fall,  lie  on 
one  fide,  with  the  final  1  End  towards  the  Earth,  which 
fliews  that  Poflure  to  be  belt  to  fet  any  Scone  or  Nut 
iri  ;  If  they  be  heavy,  fow  them  the  deeper.  Acorns, 
Peaches,  to  be  fown  two  or  three  Inches  deep. 

Ha  11  nowi  n  o  is  to  break  the  Clods  of  Earth  alter 
Ploughing. 

H  a  k  row  is  a  Drag  made  in  a  Square  Form  for  that 
Operation.  3 


Ic  confifts  of  five  Parts ;  1.  The  Harrow  Bulls, 
which  are  the  Holes  where  the  Nails  go  in  ;  2.  The 
Slots,  which  are  the  crofs  Pins;  3.  The  Harrow  Tines, 
Pins,  or  Ru flies,  which  are  iron  Nails ;  4.  The  Hook, 
being  that  which  fattens  the  Horfe  to  them  ;  5.  The 
Couples,  when  two  Harrows  are  tied  together.  1 
To  the  Operation  of  Agriculture  do  alfo  belong  the 
Management  of  the  Productions  of  different  Coun¬ 
tries,  as  Hops,  Hemp,  Vines,  Tobacco,  Saffron, 
Liquorice,  Woad,  &c. 

Hop,  Lupulus ,  is  a  Plant  of  the  reptile  Kind, 
whofe  Flower  is  a  principal  Ingredient  in  Beer,  and 
other  Malt-liquors. 

The  Hop  creeps  like  Snake- weed,  unlefs  it  find 
Pales  or  Shrubs  to  hang  to  ;  or  unlefs  they  who  cul¬ 
tivate  it,  plant  Poles  for  the  Purpofe. - Its  Stem  is 

long,  flexible,  rough,  and  hairy. - Its  Leaf  indent¬ 

ed  like  that  of  the  Vine,  and  covered  with  a  Kind  of 
a  prickly  Down  like  that  of  the  Cucumber.  Its 
Flowers  are  of  a  greenifh  Yellow,  refembling,  both 
as  to  the  Form  and  Size,  thofe  of  the  female  Elm  ; 
and  grow  in  a  Kind  of  Bunch  or  Clufter.  In  this 
Flower  is  a  blackifh  bitter  Grain  contained,  which  is 
the  Seed  of  the  Hop. 

In  the  Spring  Time,  while  the  Bud  is  yet  tender, 
the  Tops  of  the  Plant  being  cut  off,  and  boiled,  are 
eat  like  Afparagus  ;  and  found  effectual  to  loofen  the 
Body  ;  the  Heads  and  Tendrils  are  good  to  purify 
the  Blood  in  Scorbutick  and  mod  cutaneous  Dif- 
eafes;  Decodtions  of  the  Flowers  and  Syrups  thereof 
are  of  Ule  againft  pettilencial  Fevers:  Juleps  and 
Apozems  are  alfo  prepared  with  Hops  for  hypochon¬ 
driacal  and  hyfterical  Affections,  and  to  promote  the 

Menfes. 

# 

The  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Hops ,  being  a 
Point  of  fome  Nicety,  as  well  as  great  Advantage, 
we  fhall  lay  down  a  little  Syttem  thereof. - It  is  cer¬ 

tain  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  rural  Employments, 
that,  under  prudent  Management,  turns  to  more  Ac¬ 
count  ;  very  large  Eftates  have  been  railed  by  this 

Commodity  in  a  few  Years  paft.- - - Switzer  tells  us, 

he  has  known  Ground  yield  30  l.  per  Annum ,  per 
Acre,  planted  therewith  :  To  fay  nothing  of  the  great 
Number  of  Poor  that  are  employed  therein,  viz.  in 
the  planting,  foiling,  digging,  houghing,  poling,  ty¬ 
ing,  picking,  U?c. 

Culture  of  Hops  and  Hop  Gardens - Hops  are  of 

diverfe  Kinds  :  Mortimer,  reckons  Four,  viz.  the  wild 
gar  lick  Hop ,  which  is  not  worth  Propagating  ;  the 
long  and  fquare  garlick  Hop ,  which,  though  valuable, 
yet  on  account  of  the  Rednefs  towards  the  Stalk,  docs 
not  bear  the.  bell  Price  ;  the  long  white  Hop ,  which  is 
the  moll  beautiful  and  fertile  ;  and  the  oval  Hop. 

Another  Author  diftinguifhes  the  Hops  to  be  culti¬ 
vated,  into  the  white  and  grey  Kinds  ;  the  latter  being 
a  large  fquare  Hopr  more  hardy,  and  bearing  a  plen- 
tifuller  Crop  than  the  former  ;  though  ic  docs  not 
ripen  fo  early. 

For  the  Soil  of  Hops. - There  are  fcarce  any  but 

may  ferve,  except  ftony,  rocky,  and  ftiff  Clay  Ground  : 
the  beft,  however,  is  that  which. is  light,  deep,  and 
rich  ;  which  will  be  the  better  if  Sand  be  mixed  with 
it;  A  black  Garden  Mould  is  alfo  excellent.  If  the 
Ground  be  cold,  ftiff,  and  four,  the  beft  Improve¬ 
ment  is  to  burn-beat  it.  Mortimer  adds,  chat  in  Kent , 
where  they  efteem  new  Land  beft  for  Hops ,  they  plant 
their  Hop  Gardens  with  Cherry-trees,  and  Apple- 
trees,  at  a  good  Diftance  ;  that  when  the  Land  is 
pad  the  beft  for  Hops  (which  happens  in  about  ten 
Years)  the  Cherry-trees  may  begin  to  bear  ;  and 
thirty  Years  after,  when  the  Cherry-ciees  are  fpenr, 
the  Apple-trees  may  be  in  Perfection. 

For  the  planting  of  Hops. - The  Ground  is  nr  ft 

to  be  prepared  by  Tilling  it  the  beginning  of  Win¬ 
ter,  either  with  a  Plough  or  Spade.  In  Otlabcr ,  (and 
Comet imes,  though  rarely,  in  March )  they  proceed  to 
plant  1  marking  out  the  Places  where  each  Hillock 
or  little  Plantation  is  to  be,  fome  plant  in  Squares, 
Chequer-wife,  which  is  the  mofl:  convenient  Form, 
where  they  intend,  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Tillage,  to 

plough 
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plough  with  Horfes  between  the  Hills  :  But  the  belt 
Form  for  the  Hop,  as  well  as  the  nioft  pleafing  to 

the  Eye,  is  the  Quincunx. 

If  the  Ground  be  poor,  or  ft  iff,  it  is  neceffary  fome 

good  Mould,  or  elfe  a  Compoft  of  Manureand  Earth, 
be  laid  in  Holes  a  Foot  fquare,  in  the  fevera!  Places 
where  the  Hills  are  to  be.  — -  The  Diftance  of  the 
Hills  in  dry  hot  Ground  may  he  fix  Foots  'but  in 
moift  and  rich  Ground,  fubjeft  to  bear  large  Hops , 

eight  or  nine. 

For  planting,  the  iargeft  Sets  are  to  be  chofen, 
eight  or  ten  Inches  long,  having  each  three  or  four 
Joints,  thefe  to  be  fet  in  Holes,  made  for  the  Pur- 
pofe,  one  at  each  Corner  of  a  Hole,  and  a  fifth  in  the 
middle,  raifing  the  Earth  two  or  three  Inches  about. 

For  the  drejfmg  of  Hops. - If  the  Hop -ground  be 

old,  and  worn  out  of  Heart,  they  find  it  convenient 
to  dig  about  them,  towards  the  beginning  of  each 
Winter,  and  take  away  a  Quantity  of  the  old  Earth  *, 
its  Place  to  be  fupplied  with  what  is  fatter  and  frefher. 

. - If  the  Hops  be  in  good  Heart,  manuring  and 

pruning  is  moft  advifeable.  In  order  to  this  they  pull 
down  the  Hills,  and  undermine  all  about,  till  they 
come  near  the  principal  Roots.  This  done  taking  off 
the  Earth  from  the  Roots,  they  find  by  the  Colour, 
&c.  which  are  new  Shoots,  and  which  old  ones  j  and 

cut  off  all  the  new  ones.  - - -  When  the  Roots  are 

thus  dreffed,  the  new  Mould  or  Manure  to  be  ap¬ 
plied. 

For  the  Poling - The  Time  is  when  the  Hops  be¬ 

gin  to  appear  above  Ground  ;  the  Number  and  Di- 
menfions  of  the  Poles  to  be  adjufted  to  the  Diftahce 
of  the  Hills,  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  Strength  of 

the  Hop. - To  prevent  Hobfling,  the  Poles  are  to  be 

made  to  lean  outwards  *  and  particularly  towards  the 
South,  to  receive  more  of  the  Sun’s  Beams  5  it  being 
Matter  of  Obfervation,  that  a  leaning  Pole  bears  more 
Hops  than  an  upright  one. 

As  to  tying .  — —  When  the  Hops  are  got  two  or 
three  Foot  above  Ground,  the  nekt  Bafinefs  is  to  con¬ 
duct  and  tye  them  to  fuch  Poles  as  are  empty,  and  at 
a  proper  Di flange  from  them.-' — They  are  to  be  tied 
with  withered  Rufhes,  or  woollen  Yarn  ;  but  not  fo 
clofe  as  to  hinder  their  climbing  up  the  Poles :  Two. 
or  three  Strings  may.fuffice  for  a  Pole.  This  Opfera- 
tion  is  to  be  atended  to  in  ApfU  and  May. 

About  Midfurttmer,  when  they  ceate  to  run  in 
Length,  and  begin  to  branch,  fuch  of  them  as  arfe 
not  yet  got  up  to  the  Tops  of  the  Poles,  fhoUld  have 
their  Heads  nipped  off,  or  elfe  be  diverted  from  the 
Pole,  that  they  may  branch  the  better  v  which  is  mott 
for  the  Increafe  of  the  /&/>,  than  its  extending  in 
Length. 

Sometimes  in  May,  after  Rain,  the  Hills  arfe  to  be 
made  up  with  a  Hoe,  or  Spade,  or  by  ploughing  •, 
which  will  be  a  Means  to  deftroy  the  Weeds:  Ahd 
it  is  neceffary,  if  the  Spring  or  Summer  prove  dry, 
to  water  them  twice  or  thrice  in  a.Seafon. 

Hops  blow  towards  the  latter  End  of  July :  And 
the  forward  ones  are  ripe  by  the  Glofe  of  AugUjl. 

Their  Ripetiefs  is  difeover’d  by  their  fragrant 
Sccnr,  their  changing  of  Colbur,  being  eafily  pulled, 
and  by  the  brownifh  Colour  of  the  Seed. 

Hops  are  to  fa  gathered,  wheh  they  look  a  little 
brownifii,  and  that  without  Delay  \  the  moft  expedi¬ 
tious  Way  is,  to  make  a  Frame  with  four  fhort  Poles 
or  Sticks,  laid  on  four  Forks  driven  into  the  Ground, 
of  fuch  Breadth,  as  to  contain  either  the  Hair- cloth 
of  yoilr  Kiln,  or  a  Blanket  tasked  round  about  the 

Edges. - On  this  Device,  the  Poles  with  the  Hops 

on  them,  may  be  laid,  being  either  fuppbrted  by 
Forks,  br  the  Edges  of  the  Frame  j  nt  each  Side 
whereof  the  Pickers  may  ftand,  and  pick  the  Hops 
into  1 1.-*-;— When  the  Blanket  or  Hair* cloth  Is  full, 
uftfftdt  ir,  Carry  it  away,  and  place  another,  or  the 
ftiine  emptied,  in  thb  fame  Frame  again  j  and  this 
Frame  may  be  daily  removed,  With  little  Trouble,  to 
fbihe  new  Place  of  the  Garden  near  the  Work. 

Hops  mufti  not  be  gathered  while  wot*,  but  if  the 
Ddvv  be  on  them,  the  Pole  may  be  fhaken,  and  they 


will  dry  the  fooner  *  if  they  be  over  Ripe  they  will 
be  apt  to  ftied  their  Seed,  wherein  confrfts  their  chief 
Strength  ;  neither  will  they  look  fo  Green,  but  fome- 
what  Brown,  which  much  leffens  their  Value  *,  though 
fome  let  them  ftand  as  loiig  as  they  can  ;  becaufe  they 
wafte  lefs  in  their  dropping  ;  for  four  Pounds  of  un¬ 
tried  Hops ,  thorough  Ripe,  will  make  one  of  dry  ; 
whereas  five  Pounds  of  thofe  fcarcely  Ripe,  yet  in 
their  Prime,  make  but  one.  So  that  it  is  judged  the 
Proprietors  get  more  in  the  thorough  ripe  Hop  by  the 
Weight  than  they  lofe  in  the  Colour. 

As  foon  as  the  Hops  are  picked,  they  muft  be  dried  ■% 
fome,  efpecially  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders ,  make 
Ufe  of  an  Ooft  or  Kiln  for  this  Purpofe,  others  dry 
them  on  the  ordinary  Malt* kiln  in  an  Hair*  cloth  i 
But  the  bed  Way,  is  to  make  a  Bed  of  fiat  Ledges, 
about  an  Inch  thick,  and  two  or  three  Inches  broad, 
fawn,  and  laid  one  acrofs  the  other  Chequer- wife, 
the  flat  way  ;  the  Diftances  about  three  Inches,  or  the 
like  ;  the  Ledges  fo  entered,  are  put  into  another  that 
the  Floor  may  be  even  and  fmooth  :  This  Bsd  may 
reft  oh  ttvo  or  three  Joyfts  fet  edgewife,  to  fupport  it 
.from  finking  \  then  cover  it  with  large  double  Tin 
Plates  fodered  together  at  each  Joint  j  and  fo  order 
the  Ledges  before  they  are  laid,  that  the  Joints  of  the 
Tin  may  always  lie  over  the  Middle  of  a  Ledge  *,  and 
wheh  the  Bed  is  wholly  covered  with  Tin,  fit  Boards 
about  the  Edges  of  the  Kiln  to  keep  up  the  Heps , 
only  let  the  one  Side  be  to  remove,  that  the  Hops 
may  be  ftioved  off  as  before.  The  Hops  may  bfe 
turned  on  this  Tin  Bed  or  Floor  with  great  Safety 
and  fmall  Expence  of  Fuel  5  befide,  that  any  Manner 
of  Fuel  will  ferve  for  this  Purpofe  as  well  as  Char¬ 
coal,  the  Smoke  not  paffing  through  the  Hops :  But 
it  muft  not  be  forgot  to  make  Conveyances  for  it  at 
the  feveral  Corners  and  Sides  of  the  Kiln. 

The  turning  of  Hops ,  after  the  eafieft  and  moft  fe- 
cure  Manner,  is  found  to  be  not  only  a  Wafte  and 
Injury  co  the  Hop ,  but  alfo  an  Expence  of  Fuel  and 
Time  5  yet  it  may  be  prevented,  in  Cafe  the  upper 
Bed,  whereon  the  Hops  lie,  have  a  Cover  that  may  bfe 
let  down  and  raifed  at  Pleaftire  ;  which  Cover  may 
be  tinned  over,  by  nailing  fingle  Tin  Plates  to  the 
.Face  of  it  •,  that  when  the  Hops  begin  to  dry,  and 
are  ready  to  be  burnt,  you  may  let  down  this  Cover 
within  a  Foot  and  lefs  of  the  Hops ,  which  will  re- 
fled  the  Heat  upon  them,  that  the  uppermoft  Hopy 
will  be  as  foon  dry  as  the  lower,  and  every  Hop 
equally  dried? 

The  Method  of  Bagging  Hops ,  (after  they  have  lain  a 
Month  more  to  cool  and  toughen)  is  to  make  a  round 
or  fquare  Hole  in  an  upper  Floor,  big  enough  for  a 
Man  with  Eafe  to  go  up  and  down,  and  turn  and 
wind  in  it  ;  then  tack  a  Hoop  about  the  Mouth  of 
the  Bag  faft  With  Packthread,  that  it  may  bear  thfe 
Weight  of  the  Hops  when  full,  and  of  the  Man  that 
treads  them  ;  that  done  let  the  Bag  down  through 
the  Hole  \  and  the  Hoop  will  reft  above,  fo  as  t6 
keep  the  Bag  from  Hiding  wholly  through  •,  into  this 
Bag  enft  a  few  Hops,  and  before  you  go  in  to  Tread, 
let  an  Handful  of  Hops  be  tied  at  each  lower  Cornet* 
with  a  Piece  of  Packthread,  to  make,  as  it  were  a 
Taflel,  whereby  the  Bug,  when  full,  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  lifted  or  removed  •,  then  go  into  the  Bag,  and 
tread  the  Hops  on  every  Side,  another  ftill  calling  iii 
as  faft  as  you  require,  till  it  be  full  \  when  it  is  Well 
troddett  and  filled,  let  the  Bag  down,  by  unripping 
the  Loop,  and  clbfe  the  Mouth  of  the  Bag,  filling 
the  two  upper  Coiners  as  you  did  the  lower  :  This 
Bag,  if  well  packed  and  dried,  will  keep  fcVeral  Years 
in  a  dry  Place  \  only  Cate  muft  be  taken,  that  Mice 
do  not  fpdil  or  wafte  the  Hops  j  nbt  that  they  will 
eat  them,  but  make  their  Nells  therein; 

Mump,  by  Naturalifts  called  Cannabis,  beats  a 
near  Analogy  to  Flax,  Linum  \  both  in  Rcfpedl  of 
Form,  Culture  and  Ufe. 

The  Plant  is  Annual  \  that  is,  riiuft  be  Town  nfrefh 

every  Year. - uIt  rifts  quick,  into  a  tall  (lender  Sort 

of  Shrub,  whole  Stem  however  is  hollow,  and  big 
enough  to  be  chart'd,  and  thus  ufed  in  the  CompolW 
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tion  of  Gunpowder. — Its  Leaves  arife  by  fives  or  fixes, 
from  the  fame  Pedicle,  and  are  a  little  jagged ;  yield¬ 
ing  a  ftrong  Smell,  which  affects  the  Head. - Its 

Flowers  grow  Grape- wife,  oppofite  to  each  other,  in 
Manner  of  St.  Andrew's  Crofs;  each  confifting  of 
five  yellowifh  Stamina,  incompaffed  with  a  like  Num¬ 
ber  of  Petala,  purple  without,  and  white  within. — • 
Its  Fruit  or  Seed  is  fmall  and  round,  filled  with  a 
white  folid  Pulp ;  and  grows  on  the  Top  of  the  Stem  ; 
having  its  Pedicles  diftind!  from  thofe  of  the  Flowers. 

Laflly,  its  Bark  is  a  Tifiue  of  Fibres,  joined 
together  by  a  fofc  Matter,  which  eafiiy  rots  it. 

Hemp  is  of  two  Kinds ;  Male,  properly  called 

Karl ;  and  Female,  or  fimble . - It  is  the  Male  a- 

lonethat  produces  Seed,  to  perpetuate  the  Kindi  from 
the  Seed  of  the  Male,  arifes  both  Male  and  Female. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  Antients  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Ufe  of  Hemp ,  in  Refped!  of  the 
Thread  it  affords.  Pliny,  who  fpeaks  of  the  Plant 
in  his  Natural  Hiftory ,  /.  XX.  c .  23.  fays  not  a 
Word  of  it  ;  contenting  himi'elf  with  extolling  the 
Virtues  of  its  Stem,  Leaves,  and  Roots.  In  Effed!, 
what  fome  Writers  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  remark, 
viz.  that  the  Hemp  neceffary  for  the  Ufe  of  War,  was 
all  flirred  up  in  two  Cities  of  the  Weftern  Empire, 
'viz.  at  Ravenna ,  and  Vienna ,  under  two  Procurators, 
called  Procuratores  linificii\  muft  be  under  flood  of  Flax. 

The  Seed  is  faid  to  have  the  Faculty  of  abating  ve¬ 
nereal  Defires ;  and  its  Decodtion  in  Milk,  is  recom¬ 
mended  again!!  the  Jaundice,  (Ac. - The  Leaves 

are  held  good  again!!  Burns,  and  the  Juice  thereof 

again!!  Deafnefs. - The  Powder  or  Flower,  mix’d 

with  any  ordinary  Liquor,  is  faid  to  turn  thofe  who 
drink  thereof,  ftupid. 

The  Culture  and  Management  of  Hemp,  makes  a 
confiderable  Article  in  Agriculture ;  there  being  di- 
verfe  Operations  required  therein,  as  pulling,  water¬ 
ing,  beating,  Twinging,  (Ac. 

The  Plant  is  fown  in  May,  in  a  warm,  Tandy,  rich 
Soil ;  and  is  itfelf  Tuffieient  to  deftroy  Weeds  on  any 

Ground. - About  Lammas  they  begin  to  gather 

it ;  the  Light  or  Female,  being  fir!!  ripe. 

The  Marks  of  its  Maturity,  are  its  Leaves  turning 
yellow,  and  the  Stalks  white. 

The  Way  of  gathering,  is  to  pull  it  up  by  the 
Roots ;  after  which,  they  bind  it  up  in  Handfulls  or 
Bundles.  The  Male,  they  let  ftand  eight  or  ten  Days 
in  the  Air,  that  the  Seed  may  dry  or  ripen ;  after 
which  they  cut  off  the  Heads,  and  beat  or  thralh 

them,  to  get  out  the  Seed - ‘They  alfo  beat  the 

Female,  to  get  out  a  thick,  fetid  Sort  of  Du!!,  con¬ 
tained  therein. 

This  done,  they  proceed  to  water  or  rate  it,  by 
laying  it  five  or  fix  Days  in  a  Pool,  or  other  ftag- 
nant  Water,  to  rot  the  Bark.  A  Stream,  or  run¬ 
ning  Water,  would  do  theBufinefs  much  better;  but 
that  it  infedls  the  Water,  and  gives  it  a  Quality  very 
pernicious  to  the  Health ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  for¬ 
bid  to  rate  it  in  Waters  ufed  for  domeftick  Purpofes. 

When  rotted,  and  taken  out  again,  they  dry  it; 
then  break  or  beat  out  the  dry  Bun,  or  Hex,  which 
is  the  woody  Part  of  the  Stem,  from  the  Rind  or 
Bark  which  covers  it,  by  crufhing  it  in  a  toothed  or 
nicked  Inftrument,  called  a  Brake,  beginning  with 
the  Root  End. 

When  the  Bun  is  fufficiently  broke,  and  hangs  by 
fmall  Shivers,  they  fwingle  or  beat  them  out,  with 
a  Piece  of  Wood  edged  for  that  Purpofe. 

- Note,  the  Karl  Hemp ,  they  lometimes  break 

with  the  Fingers,  and  ftrip  off  the  Rind,  without 
the  Help  of  the  Brake  or  Swingle . 

The  next  Thing  is  to  beat  the  Hemp ;  which  is 
done  either  on  a  Block,  or  in  a  Trough,  with  a 
Hammer,  or  with  Beetles ;  till  it  feel  fufiiciently 

foft  and  pliable. - It  remains  now  to  be  heckled ,  or 

paffed  thro’  divers  toothed  Inftrumcnts,  not  unlike  the 
Wool -dreffers  Combs,  of  different  Finenefs  1  this  fe- 
parating  the  fiiorter  Tow  from  it  ;  the  ref!  is  fit  to 
be  fpun,  wove,  (Ac.  for  Thread,  Cloth,  Cordage,  or 
the  like. 


Flax  or  Linum,  is  a  Plant  with  a  (lender, 
hollow  Stem,  ufually  about  two  Foot  high  ;  whofe 
Bark  confifts  of  Fibres,  or  Threads,  much  like  thofe 
of  Hemp ;  which  being  dreffed  and  worked  in  due 
Manner,  makes  that  noble  Commodity  Linen-cloth. 

Flax  thrives  be!!  in  a  Soil  that  has  long  lain  fallow. 
To  bear  Flax ,  it  muft  be  well  ploughed,  laid  flat  or 
even,  and  the  Seed  Town  thick,  in  a  warm  Seafon, 
about  the  Middle  of  March ,  or  Beginning  of  April . 
The  be!!  Seed  is  that  brought  from  the  Eaft;  which, 
though  dear,  repays  the  Charges  with  Abundance. 
One  Sowing,  will  produce  two  or  three  Crops,  before 
it  need  be  renewed. 

Flax,  pulled  up  in  the  Bloom,  proves  whiter  and 
ftronger,  than  if  left  ftanding  till  the  Seed  is  ripe ; 
but  then  the  Seed  is  loft. 

The  Preparations  Flax  muft  undergo,  to  fit  it  for 
Spinning,  are  pulling,  drying,  and  iwingling. 

The  Seed  of  Flax,  called  Linfeed ,  has  feveral  con¬ 
fiderable  Properties.  It  enters  the  Compofition  of 
divers  Medicines,  and  yields  an  Oil  by  Exprefiion, 
which  has  mod  of  the  Properties  of  Nut-oil ;  and 
which  is  frequently  ufed,  in  Defed!  thereof,  in  Paint¬ 
ing,  to  burn  in  Lamps,  (Ac .  That  drawn  cold,  is 
reputed  good  in  divers  Difeafes. 

Vine,  vitis,  is  a  noble  Plant  or  Shrub,  of  the  rep¬ 
tile  Kind  ;  famous  for  its  Fruity  or  Grapes,  and  for 
the  Liquor  they  afford. 

The  Kinds  of  Vines  are  almoft  infinite ;  denomi¬ 
nated  either  from  the  Soil,  and  Place  where  they 
grow  ;  as  the  Bourguignon ,  Bourdelas,  Italian ,  Man¬ 
tua  Vine,  (Ac.  or  from  the  Form,  Colour,  Tafte,  (Ac . 
of  their  Grapes ;  as  the  Acorn,  Apricot,  Hama/k , 
Birds- bill,  Mufcadine ,  (Ac .  Vine. 

Our  Gardeners  find  that  Vines  are  capable  of  being 
cultivated  in  England,  fo  as  to  produce  large  Quanti-. 
ties  of  Grapes,  and  thofe  ripened  to  fuch  a  Degree, 

as  may  afford  a  good  fubftancial  vinous  Juice. - - 

Witnefs  the  Vineyards  in  SomerfetQhire,  particularly 
that  famous  one  at  Bath. 

In  Effed!,  it  does  net  feem  fo  much  owing  to  the 
Inclemency  of  our  Engltjh  Air,  that  our  Grapes  are 
generally  inferiour  to  thofe  of  France ,  (Ac .  as  to  the 
Want  of  a  juft  Culture. 

Thofe  fitted  for  the  Englijh  Climate,  Mr.  Marti - 
mer  finds  to  be  the  fmall,  black  Grape,  the  white 
Mufcadine,  Parfiey-grape,  Mufcadilla,  white,  and  red 

Frontigniac.— - Mr.  Bradley  recommends  the  July 

Grape,  the  early  fweet  Water  Grape,  lately  brought 
from  the  Canaries ;  the  Arbois,  or  French  fweet 
Water  Grape:  All  which,  if  well  managed,  and 
the  Weather  favourable,  are  ripe  by  the  Middle  of 
Auguft.—  He  alfo  recommends  the  Claret  and  Bur¬ 
gundy  Grapes. 

The  Spot  of  Ground  planted  with  Vines,  is  called 
Vineyard,  Vinetum,  in  French ,  Vignoble. 

The  be!!  Situation  of  a  Vineyard ,  is  on  the  Decli¬ 
vity  of  a  Hill,  lying  to  the  South. 

The  beft  Soil  for  Vines ,  according  to  Mortimer,  is 
the  hotteft  Gravel,  Sand,  or  dry  rocky  Ground,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  well  watered,  and  fhacled. - -At  firft 

planting,  Mr.  Bradley  recommends  chalky  Hills  as 
proper  for  Vines. 

To  amend  a  Soil  that  wants  thofe  Qualities,  it  is 
good  to  throw  in  the  Rubbifh  of  old  Buildings,  well 
mixed  with  twice  as  much  Earth,  and  fifted  about  the 
Roots  of  the  Vines. 

The  Vine  is  propagated  by  Slips,  Layers,  orSuck- 
lers,  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  and  thence  tranfplanted, 
about  February ,  into  the  Vineyard. 

The  Vines  are  to  be  planted  in  Lines,  running 
North  and  South,  five  or  fix  Foot  apart ;  only  two 
Vines  in  each  Hole.— *  The  September  following,  the 
Shoots  of  that  Summer  to  be  pruned,  fiiorter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Strength ;  and  the  Summer  follow¬ 
ing,  the  ftrongeft  will  begin  to  fliew  a  little  Fruit. 
-—They  are  now  to  be  fupported  with  Stakes,  (Ac . 
fo  as  they  may  run  about  a  Foot  above  Ground  :  The 
higher  they  run,  the  lefs  Danger  they  arc  in  of  be- 
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in<*  fpoiled  with  Wet ;  but  the  lower,  the  Tweeter 

Grapes,  and  the  ftronger  Wine. 

If  notwithstanding  due  Pruning,  they  do  not  Teem 

inclinable  to  bear  large  Bunches,  the  Ground  to  be 
helped  by  a  Mixture  of  Rubbifh  of  Tome  old  Build¬ 
ing,  with  Sea-coal  Alhes,  or  drift  Sand. - Thus 

managed,  a  Vineyard ,  in  five  or  fix  Years,  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  Store  of  Grapes. 

The  celebrated  Vineyard  at  Bath,  containing  about 

fix  Acres  of  Ground,  planted  with  white  Mufcadine, 
and  black  Clufter  Grapes,  Mr.  Bradley  allures  us,  by 
fuch  Management,  fome  Years  ago,  yielded  fixty 
Hoglheads  of  Wine  at  a  Vintage:  though  in  the 
Tear  1721,  it  only  yielded  three  Hoglheads. 

The  fame  Author  mentions  a  little  Vineyard  of  a 
private  Perfon  at  Rotherhithe  ;  which,  tho*  only  con¬ 
fiding  of  100  Vines,  and  fome  of  them  only  of  the 
fecond  Years  Growth,  yielded,  at  a  Vintage,  95 
Gallons  of  Wine,  which  he  adds,  had  the  true  Bur¬ 
gundy  Flavour,  as  being  made  from  that  Sort  of 
Grape ;  and  exceeded  any  made  from  any  Vineyard 
on  this  Side  Paris. 

From  the  Fruit  of  the  Vine,  is  drawn  a  Liquor 
called  Wine,  the  Method  of  making  and  fining , 
which,  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  France ,  is,  for  red 
Wines,  to  tread,  or  fqueeze  the  Grapes  between  the 
Hands,  and  to  let  the  whole  ftand,  Juice  and  Hulks, 
till  the  Tindlure  be  to  their  Liking  ;  after  which 

they  prefs  it. - But  for  white  Wines,  they  prefs  the 

Grapes  immediately. 

When  prefied  they  tun  the  Mull,  and  flop  up  the 
Vefiel  ;  only  leaving  the  Depth  of  half  a  Foot  or 
more  empty,  to  give  Room  for  it  to  work. — —At 
ten  Days  End,  they  fill  this  Space  with  fome  other 
proper  Wine,  that  will  not  provoke  it  to  work  again. 

- This  they  repeat  from  Time  to  Time ;  new 

Wine  fpending  itfelf  a  little,  e’re  it  comes  to  Perfec¬ 
tion. 

About  Paris,  and  the  Northern  Parts  of  France , 
they  let  their  Murk  and  Muft  ftand  two  Days  and 
Nights,  for  white  Wines ,  and  at  leaft  a  Week  for 

claret  Wines ,  e’re  they  tun  it.- - While  it  continues 

working,  it  is  kept  as  warm  as  poftible. 

Some  upon  (topping  it  up  for  good  and  all,  roll 
the  Calk  about  the  Cellar,  to  mix  the  Liquor  with 
the  Lees;  and  after  fettling  a  few  Days,  rack  it  off, 
with  great  Improvement. 

To  fine  it  down,  they  put  Shavings  of  green  Beech 
into  the  Vefiel ;  having,  firft  taken  off  all  the  Rind, 
and  boiled  them  an  Hour  in  Water,  to  extradl  their 
Ranknefs  ;  and  afterwards  dried  them  in  the  Sun,  or 
an  Oven •,  a  Bulhel  of  thefe  ferve  for  a  Tun  of  Wine. 
Thefe  put  the  Liquor  in  a  gentle  Working,  and  pu¬ 
rify  it  in  twenty-four  Hours.  Thefe  alfo  give  it  an 
agreeable  Flavour.— The  fame  Chips  being  walhed 
ferve  again  and  again,  till  almoft  confumed. 

Some  fweeten  their  Wines  with  Raifins  of  the  Sun, 
trod  in  the  Vac  with  the  Grapes,  having  been  firft 
plumped  by  boiling ;  others,  by  boiling  Half  the 
Muft,  fcumming  it  and  tunning  it  up  hot  with  the 
other. 

For  EngliJIj  Wine ,  the  Method,  recommended  by 
Mr.*  Mortimer,  is,  firft,  to  gather  the  Grapes  when 
very  dry,  to  pick  them  from  the  Stalks,  then  to  prefs 
them,  and  let  the  Juice  ftand  twenty-four  Hours  in 
the  Vat,  covered.  Afterwards,  to  draw  it  off  from 
the  grofs  Lees,  and  then  put  it  up  in  a  Calk,  and  to 
add  a  Pint,  or  Quart,  of  ftrong  red,  or  white  Port, 
to  every  Gallon  of  Juice  ;  and  let  the  whole  work : 
bunging  it  up  clofe,  and  letting  it  ftand  till  January  5 
then  bottle  in  dry  Weather. 

By  this  Method,  he  affurcs  us,  he  has  made  En» 
glifb  Wine ,  as  good  as  any  the  beft  and  pureft  Wine, 
drank  either  in  Paris,  or  Champaigne . 

Mr.  Bradley  chufes  to  have  the  Liquor  when  prefi* 
fed,  ftand  with  the  Hulks,  Stalks  and  all,  in  the 
Vat,  to  ferment,  for  fifteen  Days. 

He  adds,  that,  according  as  the  Vines  have  been 
managed,  the  Wine  will  be  ftronger,  or  weaker,— 
Thofe  ex,  gr .  which  run  at  Liberty  up  high  Trees, 


and  are  never  pruned,  make  the  fmalleft  Wines : 
Thofe  kept  tied  to  the  Stakes,  about  four  Feet  high, 
and  which  have  their  Branches  duly  pruned,  ftronger 
Wines:  And  thofe  neareft  the  Ground,  the  ftrongeft. 

The  Force  of  fermenting  Wine  is  very  great*  being 
able,  if  clofe  Hopped  up,  to  burft  through  the 

ftrongeft  Calk. - The  readied  and  only  Way  to 

ftop  or  abate  the  Fermentation,  is  by  the  Fume  of 
burning  Sulphur. 

Add,  that  when  Wine  already  made,  is  upon  the 
Fret,  or,  by  any  Alteration  in  the  Air,  begins  to 
ferment  again  ;  the  Way  ufed  by  the  Vintners  and 
Wine  Coopers  to  fave  it,  is  by  the  Flame  of  com¬ 
mon  Sulphur,  or  a  lighted  Match  dipped  in  it  ; 
which  held  under  a  Calk,  juft  ready  to  burft  its 
Hoops,  calms  its  Fury,  and  makes  it  immediately 
fubfide. 

The  Goodncfs  of  Wine  confifts  in  its  being  near, 
dry,  fine,  bright,  and  brilk,  without  any  Tafte  of 
the  Soil,  of  a  clean,  fteddy  Colour ;  having  a 
Strength,  without  being  heady ;  a  Body  without  be¬ 
ing  four  ;  and  keeping  without  being  hard,  or  eager. 

Wine  being  a  Liquor,  moftly  of  foreign  Produce  ; 
the  divers  Names,  Forms,  Kinds,  Diftin&ions,  £s?r. 
thereof,  are  borrowed  from  the  Countries  where  it 
is  produced  ;  the  Principal  whereof,  at  this  Day,  is 
France :  To  Wines  of  which  Country,  a  good  Part 
of  what  we  have  to  fay  of  this  noble  Liquor,  will 
more  immediately  belong. 

Wine,  in  France,  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  feveral 
Degrees  and  Steps  of  its  Preparation,  into, 

Mere  goutle,  Mother-drop  ;  which  is  the  Virgin 
Wine,  or  Liquor  in  the  Vat,  after  the  Grapes  have 
been  trodden,  or  ftamped. 

Preffed  Wine,  Vin  de  prejjurage,  which  is  that 
fqueezed  with  a  Prefs  out  of  the  Grapes  half  bruifed 
by  the  treading. 

The  Hulks  left  of  the  Grapes,  are  called  Rape , 
Murk,  or  Mark;  by  throwing  Water  upon  which,  and 
prefiing  them  a-frelh,  they  make  a  Liquor  for  Ser¬ 
vants  Ufe,  anfwerable  to  our  Cyder- kin,  and  called 
Boijfon  ;  which  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  in  the 
Cure  of  Diforders,  occafioned  by  vifeid  Humours. 

.  Sweet  Wine,  Vin  doux,  is  that  which  has  not  yet 

worked  or  fermented. 

•  •  • 

Bouru ,  that  which  has  been  prevented  working,  by 
calling  in  cold  Water. 

Cuvt,  or  worked  Wines  that  which  has  been  let 
work  in  the  Vat,  to  give  it  a  Colour. 

Cuit ,  or  boiled  Wine ,  that  which  has  a  Boiling  e’re 
it  worked  ;  and  which  by  that  Means,  ftill  retains  its 
native  Sweetnefs. 

Paffe ,  or  ftrained  Wine,  that  made  by  fteeping 
dry  Grapes  in  Water,  and  letting  it  ferment  of  icfelf*. 

Wines,  are  alfo  diftinguilhed,  with  Regard  to  the 
Colour,  into  White  Wine ,  Red  Wine ,  Claret  Wine, 
Pale  Wine,  Rofe  or  Black  Wine . — — And  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  their  Country,  or  the  Soil  that  produces  them, 
into  French  Wines ,  Spanijh  Wines,  Rhenijh  Wines » 
Hungary  Wines ,  Canary  Wines ,  &?<:.  And  more  par¬ 
ticularly  into  Port  Wine,  Madera  Wine,  Burgundy 
Wine,  Champaign  Wine ,  Falernian  Wine,  'Tokay  Wine, 
Schiras  Wine,  &r. 

Wines ,  again,  are  diftinguilhed,  with  Regard  to 
their  Quality,  into  fweet  Wines ,  rough  or  dry  Wines, 
and  rich  or  lufciotts  Wines ,  V ins  de  liqueur ;  of  which 
laft,  fome  are  exceedingly  fweet,  others  .fweet  and 
poignant :  All  chiefly  ufed  by  Way  of  Dram,  after 
Meals,  tfic. 

Such  are  the  French,  Frontiguiac ,  Madera,  the 
Canary ,  the  Hungary,  Tokay  ;  the  Italian,  Montefiaf- 
cone  5 '  the  Pcrftan  Schiras ;  the  Malmfey  Wines ,  of 
Candia ,  Ohio,  Ltjbos ,  Tencdos,  and  other  Blands  of 
the  Archipelago,  which  anticntly  belonged  to  the 

Greeks,  but  now  to  the  Turks. - -Thefe  are  fome- 

times  called  Greek  Wines,  and  fometimes  Turkey 
Wines . 

Wine  i9  alfo  varloufty  denominated,  according  to 
its  Stnte,  Circupiftances,  Qualities, 

Natural  Wine,  is  fuch  as  it  comes  from  the 
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Grape,  without  further  Mixture  or  Soph ifti cation. 

Brewed  or  adulterated  "W i ne ,  is  that  wherein  fome 
Drug  is  added  to  give  it  Strength,  Finenefs,  Flavour, 
Brifknefs,  Sweetnefs,  or  fome  other  Quality  which  is 
wanted. 

Pricked  or  eager  Wine,  is  that  turned  fourifh. 

Flat  Wine,  is  that  fallen  weak  and  vappid,  for 
want  of  being  drank  in  Time. 

Sulphured  Wine,  is  that  put  in  Cafks,  wherein 
Sulphur  has  been  burnt ;  in  order  to  fit  it  for  Keep¬ 
ing,  or  for  Carriage  by  Sea. 

Colour  Wine,  is,  fome  think,  a  Wine  of  a-  very 
deep  Colour,  ferving  to  dye  the  WineSy  that  are  too 
pale,  (i ?c.  as  the  black  or  Alicant  Wines ,  in  Ufe  a- 
mong  our  Vintners . 

Chip  Wine,  is  that  poured  on  Chips  of  Beech- 
wood  to  fine  or  foften  it. 

Rape  W i  n  e ,  is  that  put  in  a  Calk  half  full  of 
Frelh  Grapes  picked  for  the  Purpofe,  to  recover  the 
Strength,  Brilknefs,  &c.  it  had  loft  by  Keeping,  &V. 

The  rearing  up  Corn,  is  alfo  one  of  the  principal 
Operations  in  Agriculture. 

Corn  is  a  Plane,  or  rather  Genus  of  Plants,  which 
produces  a  Grain  fit  for  Bread,  the  ordinary  Food  of 
Man. 

Corn  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  Grain  or  Seed  of  that 
Plant,  feparated  from  the  Spica,  or  Ear. 

In  the  Commerce  of  Grain  they  diftinguilh  three 
Kinds,  viz.  Corn  properly  fo  called,  or  Wheat;  Rye , 
which  is  a  Species  very  different,  and  of  a  Quality 
Far  inferior,  and  a  third  Kind  refulting  from  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two,  called  Maflin. 

The  Farmers,  indeed,  rank  among  the  Number  of 
Corn  feveral  of  the  Grains  fowed  in  March  ;  as  Bar¬ 
ley,  Oats,  and  even  Pulfe,  as  Peas,  Vetches,  &V. 
which,  however,  they  fometimes  diftinguilh,  by  the 
Denomination  of fmaller  Corn  ;  Maife  and  Sarafin  are 
numbered  among  the  Corns  ;  the  firft  called  Turkey 
and  Indian  Corn  ;  the  fecond  French ,  or  black  Corn. 

Europe ,  in  every  Part  of  it ;  Egypt ,  and  fome  other 
Cantons  of  Africa ,  particularly  the  Coaftsof  Barbary  ; 
and  fome  Parts  of  America  cultivated  by  the  Europe - 
ans7  particularly  New  England ,  New  France ,  and 
Acadia  ;  are  the  Places  which  produce  Corn.  Other 
Countries  have  Maife  and  Rice  in  lieu  of  it,  and 
fome  Parts  of  America>  both  in  the  Iflands  and 
Continents,  fimple  Roots,  fuch  as  Potatoes  and  Ma¬ 
nioc. 

Egypt  was  antiently  the  mod  fertile  of  all  other 
Countries  in  Corn  5  as  appears  both  from  facred  and 
profane  Hiftory  ;  it  furnilhed  a  good  Patt  of  the 
People  fubjeft  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  was  called 
the  dry  Nurfe  of  Rome  and  Italy.  England ,  France , 
and  Poland ,  feem  now  in  the  Place  of  Egypt ,  and 
with  their  Superfluities  fupporc  a  good  Part  of  Europe . 

For  the  firft  Difcover-y  and  Culture  of  Corn ,  Authors 
are  much  divided  ;  the  common  Opinion  is,  that  in 
the  firft  Ages  Men  lived  on  the  fpontaneous  Fruits  of 
the  Earth,  as  Acorns,  and  the  Nut  or  Maft  produced 
from  Beech,  which  they  fay  took  its  Name  Fagus 
from  the  Greek  I  eat.  It  is  added,  that  they 

had  not  cither  the  Ufe  of  Corn ,  nor  the  Art'  of  pre¬ 
paring  or  making  it  eatable. 

Ceres  has  the  Credit  of  being  the  firft  who  fhewed 
the  Ufe  of  Cor  tty  on  which  Account  fhc  was  placed 
among  the  Gods.  Others  give  the  Honour  to  Frip- 
tolemus :  Others  (Imre  it  between  the  two  1  making 
Ceres  the  firft  Difcovercr,  and  Triptoletnus  the  firft 
Cultivater  of  Corn . 

Diodorus  Siculus  aferibes  the  whole  to  IJis  5  in  which, 
Polidore  Virgil  obferves,  he  does  not  differ  from  the 
reft  \  IJis  and  Ceres  being  in  reality  the  fame.  The 
Athenians  pretend  it  was  among  them  the  Art  be¬ 
gan,  and  the  Cretans  or  Candiots>  Sicilians ,  and 
Egyptians  lay  Claim  to  the  fame.  Some  think  the 
Title  of  the  Sicilians  bell  fupporced,  that  being  the 
Counrry  of  Ceres  ;  and  others  add  fhe  did  not  tench 
the  Secret  to  the  Athenians ,  till  ftic  had  firft  inftriufl- 
cd  her  own  Country- men.  Odu*rs  fay  Ceres  firft: 
palled  into  Attica ,  thence  into  Crete ,  and  laft  of  all 


into  Sicily.  Many  of  the  Learned,  maintain,  how-' 
ever,  it  was  in  Egypt ,  the  Art  of  cultivating  Corn 
firft  began  ;  and  it's  certain  there  was  Corn  in  Egypt , 
and  the  Rally  long  before  the  Time  of  Ceres. 

For  the  Prefervation  of  Corn  :  It  mull  be  well  dried 
and  cleaned,  the  Granary  have  its  Opening  to  the 
North  or  Eaft,  and  Vent-holes  a- top.  For  the  firft 
fix  Months  it  muft  be  well  ftirred  every  fifteen  Days; 
afterwards  it  will  be  fufficienc  to  fift  it  once  per 
Month  ;  after  two  Years  it  heats  no  more  ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  to  fear,  but  from  the  Air  and  foreign 
Moifture. 

A  little  Time  after  the  Siege  of  Metz  under 
Henry  II.  of  France ,  the  Duke  d*Efpernon  laid  up  vaft 
Stores  of  Corn  in  the  Citadel,  which  was  prefer ved 
in  good  Plight  to  the  Year  1707.  when  the  French 
King  and  his  Retinue  palling  that  Way,  eat  Bread 
baked  thereof. 

The  chief  Thing  that  contributes  to  the  Preferva¬ 
tion  of  Corny  is  a  Cruft  which*  is  formed  on  its  Surface, 
by  the  Germination  of  the  Grain  underneath,  to  the 
Thicknefs  of  an  Inch  and  a  Half.  On  that  at  Metz 
People  walked,  without  its  giving  the  leaft  Way.  At 
Sedan  was  a  Granary  cut  in  a  Rock,  wherein  a  Heap 
of  Corn  was  preferved  one  hundred  and  ten  Years : 
It  was  covered  with  a  Cruft  a  Foot  thick. 

At  Chalons  they  have  Granaries  where  they  (till 
keep  Corn  thirty  or  forty  Years ;  over  the  Heap  they 
ftrew  Quick-lime,  in  fine  Duft,  to  the  Thicknefs  of 
three  Inches  ;  and  fprinkle  this  over  with  Water, 
whence  arifes  a  Cruft.  The  Grain  near  the  Surface 
fprouts  to  the  Height  of  a  Foot  and  a  Half ;  thefe 
the  Winter  kills  ;  and  the  Heap  is  left  untouched  till 
Neceflity  obliges  them  to  it. 

To  the  fame  Art,  Agriculture ,  belong  Planting, 
Tranfpianting,  Pruning,  Engrafting  *,  the  Culture  of 
Forefts,  Timber,  Copies,  Ific. 

Planting,  in  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  is  the 
fetting  of  a  Tree,  or  Plant,  taken  up  from  its  for¬ 
mer  Place,  in  a  new  Hole  or  Pit  proportionable  to  its 
Bulk  ;  throwing  frelh  Earth  over  its  Root,  and  filling 
up  the  Hole  to  the  level  of  the  other  Ground. 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Pl  a  n  t  i  n  g,  viz.  Plant¬ 
ing  an  Orchardy  Planting  of  Foreft- trees,  and  Plant¬ 
ing  of  Wall- fruit  Trees.  But  thefe  are  more  proper¬ 
ly  adapted  to  Tranfpianting.  —  Franfplanting  in 
Agriculture ,  is  the  Art  of  removing  Trees  or  Plants 
from  the  Place  where  they  were  fowed  or  bred  up, 
and  planting  them  in  others. 

Orchard,  is  a  Seminary  or  Plantation  of  Fruit- 
trees,  chiefly  Apples,  and  Pears.  : 

*Tis  a  Rule  among  the  Gardeners,  that  thofc  Or* 
chardsy  c<eteris  paribus ,  thrive  beft,  which  lie  open  to 
the  South,  South- Weft,  and  South*Eaft,  and  are 
fereened  from  the  North  ;  the  Soil  dry  and  deep. 

Orchards  are  (locked  by  Tranfplantation  ;  feldom 
by  Semination. 

The  Seafon  for  tranfpianting  Apple  Trees  into 
Orchards ,  is  in  the  Months  of  Ottober  and  November . 

If  the  Leaves  be  not  all  off  at  the  Time  they  are 
removed,  they  muft  be  pulled  off*.  They  are  like- 
wife  to  be  pruned.  Trees  may  be  tranfplarited  into 
Orchardsy  after  three  Years  grafting ;  and  ought  not 
to  be  fet  at  a  lefs  Diftance  than  eight  Yards,  nor 
greater  than  fourteen:  And  the  richer  the  Land,  the 
greater  the  Diftance. 

The  Trees  are  tranfplanted  to  beft  Purpofe,  when 
young:  For  Trees  ten  or  twelve  Years  old,  a  narrow 
Trench  muft  be  dug  the  November  before,  deep 
enough  to  meet  the  fpreading  Roots,  at  fuch  a  Di¬ 
ftance  all  around  the  Tree,  a9  the  Roots  are  to  be  cue 
off  at  \  in  mnking  the  Trench,  the  Roots  to  be  cut 
off  clean,  and  without  fplitcing  or  bruifing  the  Bark, 
and  the  Trench  filled  up  again.  This  will  enable 
the  Tree,  upon  Removal,  to  draw  more  Nourifhmcnt 
than  otherwife  it  would ;  and  fo  thrive  better  in  its 
new  Manfion. 

The  fide  Branches  of  all  tall  Orchard  Fruit  Trees, 
are  to  be  cut  off,  till  the  Tree  be  arrived  at  the 
Height  deft  red. 
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IF  the  Tree  be  to  fpread  low,  fome  are  to  be  left 
on  each  Side  5  fo  as  to  form,  a  kind  of  Ballance.  For 
the  firft  three  Years,  at  lead,  they  muft  not  grow 
thick  and  bufhy-headed  :  This  muft  be  prevented  by 
cutting  off  fome  of  the  infide  Shoots,  and  fuch  as 
grow  crofs  each  other,  or  pendant. 

The  Soil,  if  not  rich  enough,  is  to  be  amended  in 
two  or  three  Years  5  by  opening  it  around  the  Tree, 
and  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Ground  firft  dug,  when 
the  Tree  was  fet  5  and  in  a  Month’s  Time  filling  it 
up  again  with  a  proper  Compoft  or  Manure. 

In  the  Transplanting  of  Foreft-Trees>  Care  is 
to  be  taken  to  preferve  the  Roots  5  and  even  the  fine 
Hairs  or  Filaments  thereof,  with  the  Earth  that 
flicks  thereto  5  thefe  Filaments  being  the  Mouths 
that  fuck  the  Nouriffiment,  and  transfufe  it  to  the 
Tree. 

The  Pits  or  FofTes,  into  which  Trees  are  tranf¬ 
planted ,  ffiould  be  left  open  for  fome  Time  before¬ 
hand,  that  the  Rain,  Froft,  and  Sun  may  diffolve  the 
compadted  Salt,  render  the  Earth  friable,  and  qualify 

it  for  nouriffiing  the  Tree. - -  The  fame  may  be 

done,  in  fome  Meafure,  by  burning  Straw  in  the  new 
Pits,  and  drenching  the  Mould  with  Water  in  dry 
Seafons,  and  by  enriching  the  Ground  with  Manure. 

Pliny  was  of  Opinion,  no  Tree  ffiould  be  removed 
under  two,  or  above  three  Years  old.  Cato  would 
have  none  tranfplanted  lefs  than  five  Fingers  in  Dia¬ 
meter  5  but  we  are,  now,  able  to  tranfplant  Trees  of 
all  Ages  and  Sizes,  without  Danger* 

To  tranfplant  old  Trees  was  reckoned  fo  difficult, 
that  veterem  arbor em  tranjplanlare  is  become  a  Pro¬ 
verb  for  a  difficult  Enterprize  \  and  yet  we  are  in¬ 
formed  of  a  Grove  of  600  Cocoa- trees  of  80  Years 
Growth,  and  60  Foot  high  to  the  lowed  Bough,  tranf¬ 
planted  by  Count  Maurice ,  to  his  Paradife  of  Fri- 
burg :  And  a  great  Perfon  in  Devonfhire ,  Mr.  Evelyn 
tells  us,  tranfplanted  Oaks,  as  big  as  twelve  Oxen 
could  draw  to  fupply  a  Defe£t  in  an  Avenue. 

For  the  Tranfplant ation  of  grown  Trees,  Mr.  Eve¬ 
lyn  gives  the  following  Method,  as  praftifed  with  good 
Succefs  by  the  Lord  Fitzbarding :  Choofe  Trees  about 
the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Thigh  ;  remove  the  Earth 
from  about  them  *,  cut  through  all  the  fide  Roots, 
till  the  Tree  may  be,  by  Force,  brought  down  on 
one  Side  ;  fo  that  the  Tap  Roots  may  be  conveniently 
come  at  to  be  cut  off  with  the  Ax  :  Then  redrefs  the 
Tree,  and  let  it  ftand  covered  with  the  Mould  from 
wh;ch  it  was  loofened,  till  next  Year,  or  longer  ; 
and  by  that  Time  it  will  have  drawn  new  tender 
Roots  fit  for  Tr an fpl anting,  and  may  be  taken  up  at  a 
fit  Seafon. 

Other  wife,  for  very  large  Trees,  before  the  hard 
Froft s  come  on,  make  a  Trench  about  the  Tree  at 
fuch  Diftance  from  the  Stem,  as  you  judge  fufficient 
for  the  Root  5  dig  fo  deep  as  almoft  to  undermine  it : 
Place  Blocks,  and  Quarters  of  Wood  to  fuftain  the 
Earth,  and  caft  in  as  much  Water,  as  may  fill  the 
Trench,  or  fufficiently  wee  it,  unlefs  the  Ground 
were  very  moift  before.’  -Thus  let  it  ftand  till 
fome  hard  Froft  bind  it  firmly  to  the  Roots,  and  then 
convey  it  to  its  new  Station,  which  may  be  preferved 
from  Freezing,  by  placing  ftore  of  warm  Litter  in  it, 
fo  clofe  the  Mould  the  better  to  the  draggling  Fibres, 
and  place  the  Earth  taken  out  of  the  Pit  about  the 
Root  of  the  new-planted  Tree. 

The  common  Rules  for  Tranfplanting  are,  1,  The 
lighter  the  Soil  is,  the  deeper  are  the  Trees  to  be 
planted.  2.  If  the  Soil  be  Gravel,  or  Sand,  mix  Clay 
with  it,  and  vice  verfd.  3,  The  bed  Seafon  is  cither  in 
Oftober  or  February  \  in  warm,  moift,  clear  Weather. 
4.  The  large  Roots  to  be  abated,  to  prevent  the  Ne- 
ceffity  of  digging  too  deep  •,  but  the  final  1  fibrous 
ones  to  be  fpared.  5.  In  taking  up  the  Trees,  to 
obferve  how  the  Roots  grow,  and  in  Tranfplanting  to 
difpofc  them  in  the  fame  Order,  and  place  the  Tree 
to  the  fame  Afpeft.  6.  To  defend  young  Trees  after 
?rtmfplfwtation>  both  from  the  Wind  and  the  Sun, 
till  the  Roots  be  fixed,  and  they  begin  to  ffiooc. 
7.  If  the  Soil  you  tranfplant  into,  be  good,  do  not 


top  the  Trees,  but  lop  all  the  Boughs  to  ohe  fingle 
one,  the  mod  upright  and  promifing  among  them  i 
but  if  the  Soil  be  poor,  top  them,  and  when  they  are 
Ihot  out  again,  lop  all  the  Branches  to  one* 

Transplanting  of  Fruit-trees. - After  a 

Summer’s  Growth  of  Fruit  Seedlings  in  the  Seminary* 
fuch  are  pulled  up  as  are  above  a  Foot  high,  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery  ;  the  reft  to  be  left  in  the 
Seed-plot  dll  another  Year. 

When  drawn  up,  the  Spriggs  are  to  be  cut  off, 
from  about  the  Top,  the  Strings  from  the  Roots,  and 
the  Extremities  both  of  the  Top,  that  it  may  not  run 
too  faft  upwards,  and  of  the  Tap  or  Heart- root,  that 
it  may  not  pafs  dire<5tly  downwards ;  left  it  go  be¬ 
yond  the  good  Soil.  The  Holes  or  Pits  to  be  fo 
deep,  as  that  the  Plants  may  ftand  fomewhat  deeper 
in  the  Ground,  than  when  in  the  Seed-plot  *,  clofe 
the  Mould  about  them,  and  if  it  be  a  dry  Time, 
water  them  the  firft  Day,  and  cover  the  Soil  with 
old  Fern. 

Mr.  Bradley  gives  us  a  new  Method  of  Tran fpl ant¬ 
ing  Trees  of  all  Kinds  and  Ages  with  Safety,  either 
while  they  are  in  the  Bloffom,  or  with  Fruit  upon 
them,  thus :  The  Holes  to  receive  the  Trees  are  to  be 
prepared  before  the  Trees  are  taken  up  ;  and  the 
Earth  which  comes  out  of  the  Holes  to  be  made  very 
fine  and  put  into  large  Tubs,  and  mixed  with  Water, 
till  it  be  about  the  Confidence  of  thin  Batter.  Then 
the  Holes  wherein  the  Trees  are  to  be  planted,  are  to 
be  filled  with  this  thus-tempered  Earth,  before  the 
earthy  Parts  have  Time  to  fettle. 

The  Advantage  hereof  is,  that  the  Trees  thus  plant¬ 
ed  have  their  Roots  immediately  inclofed  and  guarded 
from  the  Air  ;  and  the  warm  Seafon  of  the  Year 
difpofing  every  Part  of  the  Tree  for  Growth  and 

Shooting,  it  will  lofe  very  little  of  its  Vigour.  - - In 

Winter  it  does  not  fucceed. 

The  fame  Author  adds,  that  in  Confidcration  of  the 
Circulation  of  the  Sap,  it  is  as  neceffary  to  preferve 
the  Veffels  of  the  Trees  entire,  as  thofe  in  animal 
Bodies,  and  therefore  in  Tranfplanting  Trees  in  the 
Summer  Seafons,  it  is  not  proper  to  cut  off  any  of  the 
Branches,  or  wound  any  of  the  Veffels,  till  they  have 
renewed  their  Roots,  which  it  is  of  abfolute  Necef- 
fny  to  wound  in  .Tranfplanting  them.  For  the  wound¬ 
ed  Roots  he  has  provided  a  Plaifter  of  a  Mixture  of 
Gums,  to  prevent  the  Canker  and  Rot,  and  promote 
their  Healing. 

Pruning  in  Gardening  and  Agriculture ,  is  the 
Operation  of  lopping  or  cutting  off  the  fuperfluous 
Branches  of  Trees  ;  either  to  difpofc  them  to  bear  bet¬ 
ter,  to  grow  higher,  or  appear  more  regular. 

Pruning  is  one  of  the  moft  important  Branches  of 
the  Gardener’s  Province  5  and  that  whereon  the  Weal 
or  Woe  of  his  Fruit-trees,  as  well  as  the  Form  and 
Regularity  of  his  Garden,  in  great  Meafure  depends. 

It  is  fometimes  pradtifed  purely  for  the  trimming 
and  adjufting  of  Trees  to  the  Eye,  by  taking  away 
irregular  Branches  ;  as  in  Box,  Holly,  Yew,  • 

Sometimes,  to  make  the  Stem  grow  fairer,  and 
rife  higher,  by  taking  off  all  the  large  Branches, 
arifing  out  of  it,  and  thus  fending  the  Sap,  which 
would  otherwife  be  expended  by  them,  to  the  Top  of 
the  Tree,  to  nourifii  and  prolong  the  fame. 

But  its  more  ordinary  Ufe  is  to  render  the  Tree 
more  fertile  and  to  mend  its  Fruit,  by  retrench¬ 
ing  fuch  ufelefs  Branches  as  might  impoveriffi  the 
Trunk,  and  confume  the  Juice  neceffary  to  nourifii 
the  Branches  that  bear. 

Pruning  is  an  annual  Operation  ;  the  Amputation 
is  ufually  made  Hoping,  fometimes  Stump-wife.  Its 
be  ft  Seafon  is  about  the  End  of  February ,  though  it 
may  be  begun  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  arc  off,  viz.  in 
November  \  and  continued  to  the  Time  frefh  Leaves 
come  on,  viz.  in  April. 

As  the  Gardener  has  ufually  three  Kinds  of  Trees 
to  manage,  viz.  fome  too  weak,  others  too  ftrong, 
and  others  in  a  juft  Plight  \  he  will  find  Pruning- 
work  enough  through  all  that  Space  j  it  being  proper 
to  prune  fome  fooner  and  fome  later.  The  weaker 
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and  more  languiftung  a  Tree  is,  the  fooner  it  ought 
to  be  pruned ,  to  eafe  it  of  its  often  five  Branches  :  and 
the  more  vigorous  the  Tree  is,  the  longer  may  the 
Pruning  be  deferred. 

For  Pruning  a  Tree  of  the  firft  Tear%  i.  e.  a  Tree 
planted  the  Year  before:  If  it  have  only  fhot  one  fine 
Branch  from  the  Middle  of  the  Stem,  it  muft  be  cut 
to  that  Branch,  and  the  Branch  fhorcened  to  four  or 
five  Eyes  or  Buds :  the  Effect  of  which  is,  that  the 
next  Year  there  will  be,  at  leaft,  two  fine  Branches 
oppofite  to  each  other. 

If  the  Tree  produce  two  fine  Branches,  well  placed, 
with  weak  ones. among  them,  all  required  is  to  fhorten 
them  equally,  to  the  Compafs  of  five  or  fix  Inches 
in  Length ;  Care,  however,  being  taken,  that  the 
two  laft  Eyes  or  Buds,  of  the  Extremes  of  the 
Branches  thus  fhortened,  look  on  the  Right  and  Left, 
to  the  two  bare  Sides,  that  each  may  bring  forth,  at 
leaft,  two  new  ones,  and  the  jfour  being  fo  well  plac'd, 
that  they  may  be  all  preferved.  If  one  of  the  two 
Branches  be  much  lower  than  the  other,’  or  both  on 
one  Side,  or  the  like,  only  one  is  to  be  preferved, 
and  that  the  ficteft  to  begin  a  fine  Figure  *,  the  other 
to  be  cut  off  fo  clofe,  as  that  it  never  may  be  afile  to 

produce  thick  ones  in  the  fame  Place.- - If  a  Tree 

have  put  forth  three  or  four  Branches,  all  in  the  Ex¬ 
tremity,  or  a  little  beneath,  they  mud  be  all  pruned 
by  the  fame  Laws  as  the  two  above- mentioned  :  If  they 
be  equally  thick,  they  are  to  be  ufjsd  alike;  if  fome 
of  them  be  fmalier  than  the  reft,  they  muft  only  be 
pruned ,  with  a  Profpedt  of  getting  a  fingle  Branch 
each,  raking  Care  to  have  it  on  that  Side  which  fhall 
be  found  empty  ;  in  Order  to  which,  they  fhould  be 
fhortened  to  an  Eye  or  Bud,  that  looks  on  that  Side  ; 
and  the  fame  Care  to  be  taken  in  the  larger,  in  Order 
to  begin  to  fill  up  the  better:  If  thefe  fine  Branches 
fhoot  a  little  below  the  Extremity,  it  is  but  lhorten- 
ing  the  Stem  to  them :  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
Branches  be  moft  of  them  ill  ones,  two  at  lead,  if 
poffible,'  are  to  be  preferved,  and  pruned  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  two  fine  ones  above.  Good  weak 
Branches  are  to  be  carefully  preferved  for  Fruit,  only 
cutting  them  a  little  at  the  Extremity,  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  too  weak  for  their  Length,  not  failing  to  take 

away  all  the  faplefs  Branches. - - — If  the  Tree  have 

produced  five,  fix,  or  feven  Branches,  it  is  fufficient 
to  preferve  three  or  four  of  the  bed  ;  the  reft  to  be 
cut  quite  off,  at  leaft  if  they  be  thick  •,  but  if  they  be 
weak, /.  e.  fit  for  Fruit  Branches,  they  fhould  be  kept  till 
they  have  performed  what  they  are  capable  of  doing ; 
and  if  among  the  great  ones,  there  happen  to  be 
many  fmall  ones,  two  or  three  of  the  beft  only  to  be 
preferved,  pinching  off  the  Ends  of  the  Jongeft. 

Prunino  of  a  Tree  the  fecond  Tear. - If  ha¬ 

ving  put  out  two  fine  wood  Branches,  and  one  or 
two  fmall  ones,  for  Fruit  the  firft  Year,  the  Sap  have 
altered  its  Courfe  in  the  fecond  Year,  from  the  thick 
Branches  to  the  fmall  ones,  fo  that  the  fmall  become 

Wood,  and  the  large,  Fruit  Branches. - If  a 

Tree  from  the  firft  Year’s  Pruning ,  have  produced 
four  or  fivejlranches,  or  more,  it  muft  needs  be  very 
vigorous:  For  which  Reafon  it  may  be  fometimes  ad- 
vifable  to  preferve  thofc  Branches  ;  even  though  it  be 
not  neccfiary  to  the  Figure  of  the  Tree,  but  even  to 
confurne  Part  of  the  Sap,  which  might  otherwife  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Fruit  Branches ;  thefe  fuperfluous 
Branches  may  be  left  long,  without  any  ill  Confe- 
qucnce  ;  but  thofc  cflential  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Tree, 
muft  be  all  pruned ,  a  little  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
preceding  Year,  c .  about  two,  or  at  moft,  three 
Eyes,  or  a  good  Foot.  This  is  making  an  Advari- 
vantage  of  the  Figure  of  the  Tree,  which  without 
this  would  not  yield  Fruit  in  a  long  Time ;  the  re¬ 
dundant  Sap  converting  all  the  Sap  in  Wood- branches. 
In  thefe  vigorous  Trees,  fome  Branches  cut  Stump- 
wife  are  to  be  left  on,  and  even  fome  thick  ones, 
though  of  fallc  Wood,  efpecially  where  there  are  any 
neceftary  ro  the  J'orm  ol  the  Tree,  or  employ  the 
Kxcrfs  of. Sap,  and  prevent  its  doing  Mifchief.  Still 
more  lo  afiiugc  its  Violence,  it  may  be  nccefiary  to 


preferve  many  long,  good,  weak  Branches,  when 
placed  fo  as  to  occafion  no  Confufion;  and  even  on 
the  thick  Branches,  a  good  Number  of  Out-lets  for 

the  Sap  to  range  in. - Be  it  a  general  Rule,  rather 

to  fpare  the  lower  Branches,  and  cut  off  the  higher, 
than  the  contrary  :  By  this  Means  the  Tree  fpreads 
more  eafily  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Wail. 

Pruning  of  a  Tree  of  the  third  Tear.1  —In  a 
Tree  chat  has  been  planted  three  Years,  and  pruned 
twice,  if  it  be  vigorous,  as  many  old  Branches  as 
poffible  are  to  be  preferved,  efpecially  for  Fruit:  If 
it  be  weak,  it  muft  be  eafed  of  the  Burden  of  old 
Branches,  as  well  thofe  for  Fruit,  as  Wood,  it  muft 
be  cut  fhort,  to  enable  it  to  fhoot  out  new  ones; 
which  if  it  cannot  do  with  Vigour,  let  it  be  pulled 
up,  and  a  new  one,  with  frelh  Earth,  planted  in  its 
Place, 

In  all  Pruning ,  Provifion  is  to  be  made  for  Branches 
to  proceed  from  thofe  now  >under  the  pruning  Knifey 
to  prepare  fuch  as  may  be  proper  for  the  Form  ;  with 
this  Affurance,  that  when  the  high  Branch  is  taken 
down  from  over  the  lower,  this  latter  being  reinforced 
with  the  Sap  that  would  have  gone  to  the  former, 
will  certainly  produce  more  Branches,  than  it  would 
have  done  without  fuch  Reinforcement. 

General  Rules  of  Pruning  Fruit  Trees ,  i.  The 
more  the  Branches  fhoot  horizontally,  the  apter  and 
better  difpofed  the  Tree  is  to  bear  Fruit;  confc- 
quently  the  more  upright  the  Branches,  the  more 
inclined  is  the  Tree  to  increafe  in  Wood,  and  the  lefs 
in  Fruit. 

Hence,  ever  take  Care  to  keep  the  Middle  of  a 
Tree  from  great  Wood,  or  thick  Branches ;  and  as 
thofe  increafe  and  grow  upon  you,  cut  them  out  en¬ 
tirely  ;  for  the  Place  will  be  foon  filled  with  better 
and  more  fruitful  Wood. 

In  Dwarfs,  you  are  to  prune  all  open,  and  clear  of 
Wood,  leaving  none  but  horizontal  Branches;  and 
in  Wall  Trees,  if  you  do  but  furnifh  your  Walls  with 
horizontal  Branches,  Nature  will  provide  for  the  Mid¬ 
dle. - Chufe  therefore  fuch  Shoots  as  are  not  vi¬ 

gorous,  to  furnifh  bearing  Branches. 

2.  Take  Care  the  Tree  be  not  left  over  full  of 
Wood  ;  nor  even  of  bearing  Branches ;  as  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  in  the  Management  of  Peaches,  Necta¬ 
rines,  and  Cherries. 

Nature  cannot  fupply  them  all  with  Juice  enough  ; 
whence  none  will  be  fupplied  well :  The  Confc- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  either  the  Bloffoms  will  fall 
off,  or  the  Fruit  dwindle.  It  is  certain,  a  Multi¬ 
tude  of  Branches  crouding  on  one  another,  produces 
neither  fo  good,  nor  fo  much  Fruit,  as  where  there  is 
a  convenient  Space  ;  befide  the  difagreeable  Effett  of 
crofting  one  another. 

3.  All  ftrong  and  vigorous  Branches  are  to  be  left 
longer  on  the  fame  Tree,  than  weak  and  feeble  ones ; 
confequently,  the  Branches  of  a  fickly  Tree,  muft 
be  pruned  fhorter,  and  fewer  in  Number  than  thofe 
of  a  ftrong  healthful  Tree. 

4.  All  Branches  fhooting  direClly  forward  from 
Trees  that  grow  againft  a  Wall,  are  to  be  pruned  clofe 
to  the  Branch  whence  they  fpring,  &c. 

5.  When  a  Branch,  well  placed  cither  againft  a 
Wall,  or  in  a  Dwarf,  has  fhot  fome  falfe  Wood, 
neither  fit  for  the  Figure  nor  the  Fruit,  prune  it  off 
within  the  Thicknel’s  of  a  Crown-piece,  or  fioping- 
ly  ;  though  this  is  belt  pinched  off  in  the  Beginning 
of  Summer. 

6.  Cut  off  all  Branches  arifing  from  hard  Knobs 
whereon  Pear-ftalks  grew;  or  from  fhort  Branches, 
like  Spurs. 

7.  If  a  Tree,  in  its  Years,  have  produced  Branches 
of  moderate  Vigour,  and  afterwards  put9  forth  ftrong 
ones,  well  placed,  though  of  falfe  Wood  ;  the  latter 
may  be  ufed  a9  the  Foundation  of  the  Figure,  and 
the  other  kept  a  Time  for  bearing  Fruit. 

8.  When  an  old  Tree  {hoots  ftrongcr  Branches 
towards  the  Bottom  chan  the  lop,  and  the  Top  is  in 
ill  Cafe,  cut  it  off,  and  form  a  new  Figure  from  the 

lower 
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lower  ones.  If  the  Top  be  vigorous,  cut  off  the 
lower  ones,  unlefs  well  placed. 

9.  The  Order  of  Nature,  in  the  Prpduftion  of 
JRoots  and  Branches,  is,  that  Branch  is  always  lefs 
than  that  out  of  which  it  fhoots :  If  this  Order  be 

inverted,  ufe  them  as  falfe  Wood. 

10.  Regard  to  be  always  had  to  the  Effects  of 
former  Pruning ,  in  Order  to  correct  its  Defers,  or 
.continue  its  Beauties. 

11.  In  vigorous  Trees,'  the  weaker  Branches  are 
the  Fruit  Bearers ;  in  weaker  Trees,  the  ftronger 
chiefly  :  Therefore  in  the  latter,  prune  off  the  feeble 
and  fniall. 

12.  In  vigorous  Trees,  three  good  Branches  may 
put  forth  at  one  Eye  or  Bud  ;  in  which  Cafe,  the 
two  fide  Branches  are  generally  to  be  preferved,  and 
the  Middlemoft  cut  off  in  May  or  June. 

13.  It  is  difficult  to  ftrengthen  a  weak  Branch, 
without  cutting  off  others  above  it 5  fometimes  it  can 
fcarce  be  done,  without  cutting  off  the  End  of  the 
Branch  it  fhoots  out  of. 

14.  The  priming  of  vigorous  Peach  Trees,  to  be 
deferred  till  they  are  ready  to  bloffom,  the  better  to 
know  which  are  likely  to  bear  Fruit. 

15.  Fruit-buds,  next  the  Ends  of  Branches,  are 
commonly  thick  and  better  fed  than  others.  In 
weak  Trees,  therefore,  it  may  be  beft  to  prune  them 
early,  that  the  Sap  may  not  wafte  itfelf  in  fuch  Parts 
as  are  to  be  retrenched. 

16.  The  farther  a  weak  Branch  is  from  the  Trunk, 
the  lefs  Nouriffiment  it  receives,  and  therefore,  the 
more  it  is  to  be  fliortened ;  but  thick  Branches,  the 
more  diftant  they  are  from  the  Heart,  the  more  they 
receive  *,  and  are  therefore  to  be  removed,  that  the 
Vigour  may  extend  itfelf  to  the  Middle,  or  lower 
Part. 

17.  A  Branch  for  Wood  muff  never  be  pruned , 
without  efpecial  Occafion  *,  as  where  it  annoys  others. 

18.  If  an  old  well-liking  Tree  be  difordcred  with 
falfe  Wood,  through  ill  Pruning,  or  Want  of  Pru¬ 
ning' ;  take  it  lower,  by  cutting  off  a  Branch  or  two 
yearly,  till  it  be  fufficiently  reduced.  Some  Trees 
put  forth  fo  vigoroufly,  that  they  cannot  be  reduced 
to  Compafs,  in  one  Year ;  but  muff  be  allowed  to 
extend  themfelves,  other  wife  they  will  produce  falfe 
;Wood. 

19.  All  Trees  have  a  predominant  Branch  or  two, 
if  not  more  ;  yet  the  more  equally  the  Vigour  is  di¬ 
vided,  the  better  \  where  it  runs  much  on  one  Side, 
it  is  faulty. 

20.  The  Buds  of  all  Stone-fruit,  frequently  form 
themfelves  the  fame  Year,  in  which  the  Branch  they 
grow  on  was  formed  :  The  fame  holds  of  Pears  and 
Apples  \  tho*  it  is,  generally,  at  leaft,  two  or  three 
Years,  e're  the  latter  come  to  Perfe&ion. 

21.  All  Shoots,  put  forth  in  Autumn,  are  to  be 
pruned  off,  as  naught :  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all 
faplefs  Branches. 

22.  When  a  Tree  puts  Forth  much  ftronger  Shoots 
on  one  Side,  than  the  other,  a  great  Part  of  the 
ftrong  ones  muff  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  Body,  or 
fome  of  them  Stump.wife. 

23.  In  all  Trees,  lefs  Length  to  bo-  allowed  the 
weak,  than  ftrong  Branches. 

24.  Upper  Branches  to  be  cut  off  clofe  toothers, 
that  they  may  heal  over  :  Lower  Branches  are  to  be 
cut  Hoping,  or  at  a  little  Diftance,  that  new  ones 
may  grow  out  of  them. 

25.  If  a  young  crooked  Tree  produce  a  fine  Branch 
beneath  the  Crook,  cut  the  Head  off  clofe  to  the 
Branch. 

2  6,  Though  five,  fix,  or  feven  Inches,  be  the  or¬ 
dinary  Lengths,  Wood-branches  are  left  at  *  yet  mud 
this  be  varied, on  Occafion  of  the  Vigour  or  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Tree,  Thicknefs,  or  Smallnefs  of  the 
Branch,  the  Fulnefs  or  Vacuity  of  the  Place,  £s?r. 

27.  Be  careful  not  to  prune  many  thick  Branches 
Banding  over  weak  ones*  leaft:  the  Sap,  which  fed 
the  larger,  flow  fo  plentifully  into  the  lefs,  as  to  oc¬ 
cafion  them  to  put  forth  ill  Wood,  and  Suckers, 


28.  Branches  ffiot  from  the  Ends  of  others  are 
ufualiy  good  Wood  ;  fometimes  it  happens  otherwife* 
and  then  they  muff  be  pruned. 

As  to  the  grand  Yearly  Prunings:— Fruit  Branches 
being  of  fhort  Continuance,  and  perifhing  the  firft 
Year,  wherein  they  produce  Fruit,  are  to  be  cut  off* 
unlefs  they  put  forth  Shoots,  for  Bloffoms,  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Year.  In  the  ft  con  d  Pruning ,  about  the 
Middle  of  May ,  where  the  Fruit  is  fo  clofe,  as  to  be 
like  to  obftrud  each  other,  fome  of  them,  and  theii4 
Branches  to  be  taken  off*,  as  muff  alfo  the  Multitude 
of  young  Shoots,  that  caufe  Confufion.  Branches 
more  luxurious  than  others,  to  be  cut  clear  off. 

To  preferve  old  Trees,  they  mult  be  difburdened* 
by  leaving  few  Branches,  for  Wood  on  them,  and 
thofe  to  be  fliortened  to  five  or  fix  Inches ;  and  very 
few  weak  ones,  and  none  dry,  and  nigh  wafted. 

Pruning  of  For  eft,  or  'Timber  Trees. - For 

large  Trees,  it  is  beft  not  to  prune  them  at  all ;  yet  if 
there  be  an  abfolute  Neceffity  for  it,  avoid  taking  off 
large  Boughs  as  much  as  pofiiblej  and  obferve  the 
following  Rules, 

1.  If  the  Bough  be  fmall,  cut  it  fmooth  and  clofe* 
that  the  Bark  may  foon  cover  it  5  and  Hoping,  that 
the  Water  may  run  off. 

2.  If  the  Branch  be  large,  and  the  Tree  old,  cut 
it  off  at  three  or  four  Foot  from  the  Stem,  or  where 
any  young  Shoots  are  found  iffuing  out  of  it. 

3.  Boughs  growing  upright,  not  to  be  cut  crofs 
over,  but  Hoping  upwards.  In  Boughs  leaning  from 
the  Head,  the  Slope  to  be  on  the  lower  Side. 

4.  If  the  Tree  grow  crooked,  cut  it  off  at  the  ' 
Crook,  Hoping  upwards  5  and  nurfe  up  one  of  the 
moft  promifing  Shoots,  for  a  new  Stem.  Indeed,  in 
Trees  that  have  great  Piths,  as  the  Afh,  Walnut,  &c. 
we  muff  be  cautious  of  cutting  off  the  Heads. 

5.  If  the  Tree  grow  Top-heavy,  its  Head  muftbe 
lightened  5  and  that  the  rather  by  thinning  the  Boughs 
that  grow  out  of  the  main  Branches,  than  by  cutting 
off  the  main  Branches  themfelves.  But  if  you  would 
have  them  fpring,  it  is  beft  done  by  rubbing  off  the 
Buds,  as  they  put  out  in  the  Spring,  and  fhrowding 
up  the  fide  Shoots. 

6.  If  the  fide  Bough  ftill  break  out,  and  a  Top  be 
able  to  fuftain  itfelf,  give  the  Boughs  that  put  forth 
in  Spring,  a  Pruning ,  after  Midfummer ;  cutting 
them  clofe.  This  will  caufe  the  Bark  to  cover,  and 
kill  them,  fo  as  never  to  ffioot  out  again  5  and  is  the 
only  Method  to  make  a  Tree  grow  with  a  fine, 
ftraic,.  handfome  Body. 

Engrafting,  Grafting,  or  Graffing,  in 
Agriculture  and  Gardening,  is  the  Art,  or  Adi,  of  in¬ 
ferring,  or  fixing,  a  Cyon,  Shoot,  or  Bud,  of  one 
Tree,  in  the  Stock  of  another  5  in  order  to  corredl 
and  improve  its  Fruit. 

Engrafting^  is  the  Art  of  applying  a  Grafr,  or 
Shoot,  of  one  Plant,  to  the  Stock  of  another*,  in 
fuch  Manner,  as  that  the  Sap  paffing  freely  through 
both,  the  Tree  grafted  on,  may  produce  the  fame 
Kind  of  Fruit,  with  that  whence  the  Graft  is  taken. 

Engrafting  only  differs  from  Inoculation,  in  that 
the  latter  is  performed  when  the  Sap  is  at  the  higheft 
in  Summer ;  and  the  former  e'er  it  rifes,  at  leaft,  in 
any  Quantity, 

Inoculation,  in  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  ig 
a  Kind  of  Grafting \  or  an  artificial  Operation,  by 
which  the  Bud  of  one  Fruit  Tree,  is  fet  into  the 
Branch  or  Stock  of  another,  fo  as  fometimes  to 
make  different  Sorts  of  Fruit  grow  on  tile  fame  Tree. 

There  are  various  Ways  ol  performing  this :  The 
antient  Method  was,  by  making  a  lhallow  Incifion  in 
the  Bark,  where  the  Knot,  or  a  Shoot  or  Eye,  Octt- 
lus,  (whence  the  Operation  takes  its  Name)  begins  to 
bud  forth,  into  which  a  promifing  Shoot  of  another 
Kind  was  inferted,  and  the  Incifion  clofed  up  with 
fat  Earth  or  Clay, 

The  Method  of  Inoculation  now  in  the  bed  Repute, 
as  delivered  by  Mr.  Lawrence ,  is  as  follows:  They 
cut  off  a  vigorous  Shoot,  from  the  Tree  that  is  to  be 
propagated,  a  Month  before,  or  after,  Midfummer  •, 

then 
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then  chOfe  but  d  frtiooth  Place  in  the  Stock  (which 
Ihould  not  be  above  three  or  four  Years  Growth) 
.making  a  perpendicular  Slit  in  the  Bark  a  little  above 
an  Inch  long,  and  another  at  right  Angles  to  it,  at 
the  lower  End,  to  give  way  to  the  opening  of  the 
Bark.  This  done,  the  Bark  is  gently  loofened  from 
the  Wood  on  both  Sides  with  a  Pen-knife  beginning 
at  the  Bottom. 

They  then  prepare  the  Bud,  cutting  it  off  from  the 
aforefaid  vigorous  Suit,  and  taking  with  it  as  much  of 
the  Wood  above  as  below  it,  and  as  near  as  may  be 

to  the  Length  of  the  Slit  in  the  Stock.- - -When  the 

Bud  is  thus  cut  off,  they  take  out  the  woody  Part  of 
the  Bud,  and  put  the  Bud  itfelf  in,  between  the  Bark 
and  theWood  of  the  Stock,  at  the  crofs  Slit  before  open¬ 
ed,  leading  it  upwards  by  the  Stalk,  where  the  Leaf 
grew,  till  it  exa&ly  clofes.  They  then  bind  it  about 
with  woollen  Yarn,  the  better  to  make  all  Parts  of  it 
clofe  exadlly,  that  the  Bud  may  imbody  itfelf  with 
the  Stock,  which  it  will  do  in  three 'weeks  Time. 

This  Operation  is  faid  to  be  bed  performed  in  a 
cloudy  Day,  or  in  an  Evening  ;  and  it  is  obferved, 
that  the  quicker  it  is  done,  the  better  it  fucceeds. 

This  Practice  has  the  Advantage  of  Engrafting  in 
many  Refpedts,  both  as  it  is  more  fecure,  it  feldom 
failing  of  having  Effedt,  efpecially  if  two  or  three 
Buds  are  put  into  the  fame  Stock  •,  and  as  its  Succefs 
is  more  readily  difcovered.  Indeed  when  large  Stocks 
are  to  be  pradlifed  on,  Inoculation  is  not  proper,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  have  Recourfe  to  Grafting. 

This  one  Rule  is  obferved  to  hold  univerfally,  viz. 
That  no  Succefs  is  to  be  expedted  in  Inoculation ,  if 
the  Sap  does  not  run  well  *  that  is,  if  the  Bark  will 
not  part  readily  from  the  Wood  of  the  Stock. 

Engrafting  is  one  of  the  principal  Operations 
in  Gardening,  and  that  whereon  the  Goodnels  of  our 
Fruit  greatly  depends. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  Seeds,  or  Kernels, 
or  Stones,  of  a  Fruit,  as  an  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Plumb,  Cherry,  &c.  being  fown  degenerate  in  the 
Ground  ;  fo  that  the  Tree  arifing  from  it  is  of  ano¬ 
ther  Kind,  a  fort  .of  Wilding,  harfher,  fourer,  and 
courfer  than  that  of  the  parent  Tree.  To  corredt  this. 
Trees  thus  reared,  mull  be  grafted  from  other  better 
Kinds. 

Apples  are  commonly  raifed  by  Engrafting  the  in¬ 
tended  Kinds  on  Crab-docks,  procured  by  fowing  the 
Kernels :  So  are  Pears  procured  by  Grafting  on  the 
wild  Pear-dock  :  Tho'  for  Dwarf  or  Wall-trees,  they 
generally  chufe  to  engraft  on  the  Quince-dock. 

They  will  do  alfo  if  grafted  on  the  White-thorn. 
Peaches  are  produced  on  an  Almond  or  Plumb- dock. 
Indeed  in  this  Fruit,  it  fometimcs  happens  that  the 
Scone  fown  produces  better  Fruit  than  that  from  which 
it  was  taken  :  But  this  is  not  common  ;  befide,  that 
the  Tree  in  fuch  Cafe,  is  long  e’re  it  comes  to  bear. 
Plumbs  are  raifed  by  Engrafting  on  a  Damfon,  or 
wild  Plumb- dock :  And  Cherries  on  the  black  Cher¬ 


ry,  or  Merry- dock,  raifed  from  Scones. 

Our  bed  Gardeners  likewife,  engraft  their  lefs 
kindly  Trees  from  other  better  of  the  fame  Sort,  to 
mend  them  ;  as  alfo  the  fmaller  and  fingle  Flowers, 
Gillifiowers,  it fc.  from  the  larger  and  finer. 

To  produce  Stocks  for  Engrafting  on.  The 
curious  furnifh  us  with  other  extraordinary  and 
anomolous  In  dances  of  Engrafting  :  As  of  Ap¬ 
ples  on  Plane,  Elder,  Thorn,  Cabbage* dalk,  &c, 
and  the  like  of  Pears,  (tic.  Pears  on  Apple-trees,  on 
Elms,  &c.  Cherries  on  the  Lawrcl ;  Coral- berries  on 
the  Plumb;  Beech  on  the  Chefnut,  Oak  on  the  Elm, 
Goofberry  on  the  Currant,  the  Vine  on  the  Cherry- 
tree,  &c. 


Infer  slur  lauro  c  crafts^  par  tuque  coablo 
Ting  it  adopt  iv  us  virgin  is  ora  pudor, 

Aufon. 


Evt  n  Daphne' s  Coynefs  thou  dofl  mock, 

And  weds  the  Cherry  to  her  Stock. 

Cowl,  to  Evel, 


- —  Mutatumque  infita  mala 

Ferre  pyrum ,  &  prunis  lapidofa  rub ef cere  coma. 

Virg.  Geor.  Lib .  2. 

♦ 

- Steriles  platani ,  malos  gefere  valentes  ; 

Caftane<£i  fagos ;  ornufque  incanuit  albo 
Flore  pyri  ;  glandemque  fues  fregere  fub  ulmis . 

Id.  Ibid, 

The  Origin  and  Invention  of  Engrafting ,  is  differ¬ 
ently  related  by  Natural  ids.  Theophraftus  tells  us* 
that  a  Bird  having  fwallowed  a  Fruit  whole,  cad:  it 
forth  into  a  Cleft  or  Cavity,  of  a  rotten  Tree  ;  where 
mixing  with  fome  of  the  putrified  Parts  of  the  Wood, 
and  being  wafhed  with  the  Rains,  it  budded  and  pro¬ 
duced  within  this  Tree,  another  Tree  of  a  different 
Kind.  This  led  the  Hulbandman  to  certain  Reflec¬ 
tions,  from  which  foon  afterwards  arofe  the  Art  of 
Engrafting. 

Pliny  lets  the  Thing  in  a  different  Light;  a  Coun¬ 
tryman  having  a  Mind  to  make  a  Pallifade  in  his 
Grounds  ;  that  it  might  endure  the  longer,  he  be¬ 
thought  himfelf  to  fill  up  and  drengchen  the  Boctom 
of  the  Pallifade  by  running,  or  wattling  it  with  the 
Trunks  of  Ivy.  The  Effect  of  this  was,  that  the 
Stakes  of  the  Pallifades  taking  Root,  became  engrafted 
into  the  Trunks,  and  produced  large  Trees  ;  which 
fuggefted  to  the  Hufbandman  the  Arc  of  Engrafting. 

The  Reafon  or  Philofophy  of  Engrafting ,  is  fome- 
what  obfeure  ;  and  had  not  Hazard  given  the  fird: 
Hint,  all  our  Knowledge  of  Nature  had  never  led  us 
to  it.  The  Effeft  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  the  Di- 
verfity  of  the  Pores,  or  Dudts,  of  the  Grafts ,  from 
thofe  of  the  Stock,  which  change  the  Figure  of  the 
Particles  of  the  Juices  in  paffing  through  them  to  the 
red:  of  the  Tree. 

Mr.  Bradley )  on  Occafion  of  fome  Obfervations  of 
Agricola ,  fuggeds  fomething  new  on  this  Head  ;  the 
Stock  grafted  on,  he  thinks,  is  only  to  be  confidered 
as  a  Fund  of  vegetable  Matter,  which  is  to  be  filtered 
through  the  Cyon,  and  digeded,  and  brought  to  Ma¬ 
turity,  as  the  Time  of  Growth  in  the  Veffels  of  the 
Cyon  dire&s.  A  Cyon,  therefore,  of  one  Kind, 
grafted  on  a  Tree  of  another,  may  be  rather  faid  to 
take  Root  in  the  Tree  it  is  grafted  in,  than  to  unite 
itfelf  with  it:  For  it  is  vidble  that  the  Cyon  preferves 
its  natural  Purity  and  Intent,  chough  it  be  fed  and 
nouridied  from  a  mere  Crab  ;  which  is,  without 
doubt,  occafioned  by  the  Difference  of  the  Veffels  in 
the  Cyon  from  thofe  of  the  Stock  ;  fo  that  Grafting 
may  be  judJy  compared  to  Planting. 

In  Profecution  of  this  View  of  chat  ingenious  Au¬ 
thor  we  add,  that  the  natural  Juices  of  the  Earth,  by 
their  Secretion,  and  Comminution,  in  paffing  through 
the  Roots,  it?c.  before  they  arrive  at  the  Cyon,  muft 
doubclefs  arrive  there  half  elaborated  and  concodled  ; 
and  fo  difpofed  for  a  more  cafy,  plentiful,  and  per¬ 
fect  Aflimulation  and  Nutrition,  whence  the  Cyon 
mud  neccfiiirily  grow  and  thrive  better  and  fader 
than  if  it  were  put  immediately  in  the  Ground,  there  to 
live  on  coarfe  Diet  and  harder  of  Digeltion  :  And 
the  Fruit  produced,  by  this  further  Preparation  in  the 
Cyon,  mud  be  finer  and  farther  exalted,  than  if  fed 
immediately  from  the  more  imperfectly  prepared  and 
altered  Juice9  of  the  Stock. 

The  Cyon,  to  fay  no  more,  is  fomewhat  in  the 
Condition  of  the  Fee tus  inulero ,  fed  from  the  Mother’s 
Blood  :  At  lead,  it  is  that  of  the  Infant  after  Exclu- 
fion,  fed  with  the  Mother’s  Milk. 

The  Methods,  or  Kinds  of  Engrafting  are  various ; 
ns  Grafting  in  the  Cleft,  Grafting  in  the  Rind,  Whip 
Grafting ,  Grafting  by  Approach,  Scutcheon  Graftings 
Root  Grafting ,  reiterated  Grafting ,  Grafting  on 
Branches,  isle. 

The  Apparatus,  or  Indrumcnt  ufed  therein,  are 
Saws  to  cut  off  the  Heads  of  Stocks;  Knives  to  make 
Clefts  ;  a  Chiffel  to  pare  away  the  Wood  ;  Clay, 
mixed  with  Horfe*dung,  to  prevent  Freezing,  and 
with  Tanners  Hair  to  prevent  Cracking  ;  Bafs-  firings, 

1  or 
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or  Woollen-yarn,  to  tie  the  Graf/s  with,  and  graft* 

^Grafting  in  the  Cleft ,  or  Stock ,  called  alfo  flit 
Grafting,  is  the  moft  antient,  and  ordinary  Way, 
we  have  a  very  beautiful  Defcription  of  it  in  Virgil , 
Gear.  11.  v,  73.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  middle-fized 
Stocks,  from  one  to  two  Inches  Diameter.  Its  Sea¬ 
son  is  the  Months  of  January ,  February ,  and  March . 
- - The  Method  as  now  pradtifed,  is  thus. 

The  Head  of  the  Stock  being  fawn,  or  cut  off 
fmooth  and  clean  ;  a  perpendicular  Cleft  is  made 
therein,  nearly  two  Inches  deep,  with  a  ftrong  Knife, 
or  Chiffel,  as  near  the  Pith  as  may  be  to  mifs  it.  In 
this  Cleft,  the  grafting  Chiffel,  or  Wedge,  is  put  to 
keep  it  open.  The  Graft ,  or  Cyon,  is  prepared  by 
cutting  it  aflope,  in  Form  of  a  Wedge,  to  fuit  the 
Cleft  ;  only  leaving  a  fmall  Shoulder  on  each  Side  : 
and,  when  cut,  is  to  be  placed  exaftly  in  the  Cleft, 
fo,  as  that  the  inner  Bark  of  the  Cyon  may  aptly 
and  ciofely  join  in  the  inner  Part  of  the  Bark  or 
Rind  of  the  Stock  ;  in  the  dexterous  Performance  of 
which,  the  chief  Secret  con  fids,  if  the  Cleft  pinch  too 
tight,  a  fmall  Wedge  may  be  left  in  it  to  bear  the 
Screfs.  And  laftly,  the  Cleft  is  covered  over  with 
Clay;  or  rather,  as  Mr.  Gentil  advifes,  with  Mofs,  or 
the  frefh  Bark  of  a  Tree  bound  on  with  Ofler. 

The  Reader,  who  would  have  this  in  more  elegant 
Terms,  may  be  furniihed  from  Virgil  : 


Aui  rurfum  cnodes  trunci  refecantur ,  &  alie 
Findilur  in  folidum  cuneis  via  ;  deinde  feraces 
Plant j!  immittuntur :  nec  longum  tempus  &  ingens 
Exiit  ad  calum  ramis  felicibus  arbos , 

Miraturauc  novas  frondcs,  &  non  Jua  poma . 


Grafting  in  the  Rind ,  or  Shoulder  Graft  i  ng, 
called  alfo  firing,  and  packing ,  is  praftifed  in  the 

latter  End  of  April,  or  the  Beginning  of  May. - - 

The  Method  is  as  follows. 

The  Top  of  the  Stock  is  cut  off"  in  a  fmooth,  (trait 
Place  :  Then  the  Cyon,  or  Graft ,  is  prepared  by 
cutting  on  one  Side  from  the  Joint,  or  Seam  down 
flopewife,  making  the  Slope  about  an  Inch  long  ; 
and  obferving  it:  Bent,  that  fo  when  the  Cyon  is 
fixed  to  the  Stock,  it  may  (land  nearly  upright.  At 
the  Top  of  the  Slope,  they  make  a  Shoulder,  where¬ 
by  it  is  to  reft  on  the  Slope  of  the  Stock.  The  whole 
Slope  to  be  plain  and  fmooth,  that  it  may  lie  even  to 
the  Side  of  the  Stock.  As  to  the  Length  of  the  Cyon, 
for  a  Standard-tree,  it  may  lie  about  four  Inches  from 
the  Shoulder ;  but  for  a  Dwarf,  or  Wall-tree,  fix 
Inches. 

The  Cyon  prepared  ;  the  Out- fide  is  applied  to  the 
Weft,  or  South- weft  Side  of  the  -  Stock,  and  its 
Length  and  Breadth  meafured  thereon  ;  which  done, 
the  Bark  of  the  Stock  is  cut  away  to  thole  Dimen- 
fions,  that  the  cut  Part  of  the  Cyon  may  fit  it. 
Wherein,  Regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  Bignefs  of  the 
Stock,  and  the  Thickncfs  of  the  Bark,  to  propor¬ 
tion  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  the  Chip  thereto  ; 
other  wife  the  Paffiiges  of  the  Juice  in  the  Stock  and 
Cyon  will  not  meet.  Laftly,  laying  the  cut-part  of 
the  Cyon  on  that  of  the  Stock,  they  bind  them  to¬ 
gether  with  Woollen-yarn,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
Clay  an  Inch  above,  and  as  far  below,  the  Stock’s 
Head  ;  working  it  round  the  Cyon,  till  it  become 
iharp  at  Top,  that  the  Rain  may  run  down  it. 

This  Method  has  feveral  Advantages  over  the  for¬ 
mer  :  As,  that  the  Wound  heals  up  fooner ;  and  that, 
in  the  mean  Time,  it  is  in  lefs  Danger  from  the  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  that  it  does  lefs  Injury  to  the  Stocks,  and 
Grafts ,  as  avoiding  thofc  fevere  Splittings  and  Pinch- 
in  gs,  that  the  Bark  is  more  eafily  placed  in  the  Paf- 
fage  of  the  Sap  here,  than  in  the  Cleft :  That  the 
Graft  thrives  and  (hoots  with  greater  Vigour,  and 
bears  fooner  in  this  Way  than  in  that  ;  and  that  it  is 
practicable  on  fmallcr  Stocks  titan  the  other,  which 
muft  have  a  good  Body  and  Confidence  before  they 
can  bear  cleaving. 


Grafting,  in  the  Bark,  is  performed  thus.* - - 

Prepare  the  Stock  and  Cyon,  as  in  Grafting  in  the 
Rind ;  but  inftead  of  cutting  the  Bark  of  the  Stock, 
flit  the  fame  on  the  South- weft  Side  from  the  Top, 
a! moft  as  long  as  the  (loped  Part  of  the  Cyon;  and  at 
the  Top  of  the  Slit  Ioofen  the  Bark,  with  the  Top  of 
your  Knife.  Thruft  your  Inftrumcnt,  made  of  Ivory, 
Silver  or  the  like,  and  formed  at  the  End  like  the 
Hope  End  of  the  Cyon  but  much  lefs,  down,  between 
the  Bark  and  Wood,  to  make  room  for  the  Cyon  ; 
which  being  put  in  the  Bark,  is  to  be  fo  managed,  as 
that  it  may  fall  clofe  to  the  Stock,  and  Edges  of  th6 
Cyon. 

Grafting  by  Approach,  called  alfo  Indr  thing,  and 
AblaCiation. 

IVhip- Grafting,  or  Tongue-Gn. afting;  is  a 
Sort  of  grafting  in  the  Rind,  proper  for  fmall  Stocks, 
from  an  Inch  Diameter  to  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch. 
Mr.  London  fpeaks  of  it  as  the  moft  effectual  Way  of 
any,  and  that  moft  in  XJfe. 

In  this,  the  Stock  and  Cyon  are  to  be  of  the  fame 
Bignefs.  The  Cyon  to  be  floped  off  a  full  Inch,  or 
more  ;  and  the  like  to  be  done  to  the  Stock  ;  and  fo 
the  one  to  be  tied  to  the  other.  Otherwife  the  Top 
of  the  Stock  being  cut  off,  a  Shoulder  is  to  be  made 
in  the  Graft :  And  the  reft  to  be  performed  as  already 
(hewn  under  grafting  in  the  Rind. 

This  Method  is  alfo  improved  by  what  they  calL 
tipping  or  tonguing  \  which  is  the  making  a  Slit  with 
a  Knife  in  the  bare  Part  of  the  Stock  downwards  ; 
and  the  like  in  the  floped  Face  of  the  Cyon,  upwards  * 
and  then  joining  them,  by  thrufting  one  Slice  into 
the  other,  till  the  bare  Place  of  the  Cyon  cover  that 
of  the  Stock. 

Side  Grafting.-  In  this  the  Cyon  is  prepared 
as  in  Whip-Grafting ,  but  the  Head  of  the  Stock  is  not 
cut  off,  only  from  a  fmooth  Part  on  the  Weft  Side,  fo 
much  of  the  Bark  is  pared  off  as  the  Cyon  will 
cover  ;  then  flitting  both  Cyon  and  Stock,  as  in  the 
laft  Article,  they  bind  the  two  together,  and  clofe 
them  up  with  Clay.  At  the  Years  End  the  Top  of 
the  Stock  is  cut  off  at  the  grafted  Place,  flopewife, 
and  the  Place  covered  with  Clay. 

Scutcheon  Graft  in  c,  is  another  Method  of  Graft - 
ing,  in  the  Rind,  pra&ifed  in  June ,  July,  and  Au- 
guft  ;  when  the  Bark  will  not  part  from  the  Stock. 
It  is  performed,  by  flitting  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  in 
Form  of  the  Capital  Letter  T,  loofening  it  with  the 
Point  of  a  Knife,  and  clapping  in  a  Cyon,  prepared 
as  above. 

Crown  Grafting,  is  when  four  or  more  Grafts 
are  placed  round  the  Stock,  between  the  Bark  and 

the  Rind,  fomewhat  in  the  Manner  of  a  Crown. . 

This  is  only  pradtifed  in  the  larger  Trees,  which  are 
capable  of  receiving  a  Number  of  Grafts ,  and  are  too 
big  to  be  cloven. — —The  Method  is  in  all  Refpedts 
the  fame  as  that  already  delivered  for  grafting  in  the 
Rind. 

Root  Grafting,  is  a  modern  Invention,  treated 
of  at  large  by  Agricola  :  Its  Intention  is  fomewhat 
different  from  the  former,  being  for  the  Propagation, 
or  Multiplication  of  Plants. 

To  perform  this,  take  a  Graft ,  or  Sprig  of  a  young 
Tree,  which  you  intend  to  propagate  ;  and  a  fmall 
Piece  of  the  Root  of  another  Tree  of  the  fame  Kind, 
or  very  like  it ;  or  elfe  Pieces  of  Roots  cut  off  ot 
other  Trees,  in  tranfplanting  ;  and  Whip-graft  them 
together :  Obferving  that  the  two  Buc-cnds  of  the 
Graft  and  Root  be  united,  and  that  the  Rind  of  the 
Root  join  that  of  the  Graft.  Thcfe  may,  afterwards, 
be  planted  out  at  Pleafure,  and  the  Piece  of  Root  will 
draw  the  Sap,  and  feed  the  Graft,  as  the  Stock  does 
the  other  Way. 

This  Way  of  Propagation  is  very  eafy  and  expedi¬ 
tious  5  Roots  being  more  plentiful  than  Stocks :  By 
this  Method  the  Pieces  of  Roots  of  one  Crab- (lock, 
or  Apple- flock,  will  ferve  for  20  or  30  Apple  Grafts, 
and  the  like  of  other  Trees.  The  fame  is  an  excellent 
Way  for  raifing  of  tender  Trees,  that  will  hardly  bear 
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.being  grafted  in  the  Stock.  Add,  that  Trees  thus 
grafted ,  bear  fooner,  and  are  more  eafily  dwarfed 
than  thofe  done  any  other  way. 

Reiterated  Grafting,  or  grafting  by  a  double ,  or 
triple  lncifion,  is  another  Method  mentioned  by  Agri¬ 
cola  :  To  perform  which,  fir  ft  graft  a  good  Cyon  on 
a  Stock,  and  cut  it  away  to  one  Half,  or  a  third  Part ; 
then  fix  another  Graft  to  it,  of  a  better  Kind  ;  and  a 
third  to  that:  For  ftill  the  oftner  a  Tree  is  engrafted , 
the  finer  Fruit  it  produces. 

By  this  Method,  that  Author  allures  us,  he  pro¬ 
duced  Mufcat  Pears,  that  were  admirable  ;  making, 
at  firft,  ufe  of  a  Stock  grafted  with  a  Pound  Pear, 
on  which  he  grafted  a  Summer  Bon  Chretien ;  and 
when  the  Branch  of  this  latter  had  fliot,  he  grafted 
on  it  a  Cyon  of  Bergamot,  which  he  alfo  cut,  and 
grafted  on  it  a  Cyon  of  Mufcat  Pear. 

Engrafting  of  Branches ,  Agricola  mentions  as 
a  very  certain  and  profitable  Operation,  beft  pradtifed 
on  large  full  grown,  and  even -old  Trees., 

To  do  this,  half  or  more  of  the  Branches  muft  be 
lopped  off,  and  Grafts  of  three  or  four  Years  old  be 
applied  to  them  ;  taking  Care  to  have  Stakes  or  other 
Things  to  fupport  them  againft  the  Wind,  (Ac. 

He  adds,  that  by  this  Method,  you.  will  have, 
perhaps,  the  fame  Year,  at  leaft,  the  fecond  or  third, 
juch  a  Quantity  of  Fruit,  as  the  youngeft  and  found- 
eft  Tree  would  hardly  produce. 

All  Sorts  of  Trees  are  raifed  in  a  Nurfery ,  which 
is  a  Seminary  or  Seed-plot. 

Some  Authors  make  a  Difference  between  Nurfery, 
and  Seminary ,  holding  the  former  not  to  be  a  Place 
wherein  Plants  are  fown  ;  but  a  Place  for  the  Recep¬ 
tion  and  Rearing  of  young  Plants,  which  are  re¬ 
moved,  or  tranlplanted  hither  from  the  Seminary, 
(Ac. 

Mr.  Lawrence  recommends  the  having  feveral 
Nurferies ,  for  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Trees:  One  for 
tall  Standards  ;  viz.  Apples,  Afhes,  Elms,  Limes, 
Oaks,  Pears,  Sycamores,  (Ac.  Another  for  Dwarfs; 
viz.  fuch  as  are  intended  for  Apricots,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Plumbs,  (Ac.  And  a  third  for  Evergreens. 

The  Nurfery  for  Standards,  fhould  be  in  a  rich, 
light  Soil,  fown  with  the  proper  Seeds,  in  October  or 
November.  For  Apples,  and  Pears,  Crab,  and  wild 
Pear  Kernels,  are  to  be  preferred  for  Stocks :  Elms 
and  Lime  are  to  be  raifed  from  planted  Suckers : 
Walnuts  to  be  fown  with  the  green  Shell  upon  them, 
to  preferve  them  from  Mice.  This  Nurfery ,  if  it 
be  well  managed  and  weeded  for  two  Years,  the 
Crabs  and  Pears  will  be  fit  for  grafting  and  inoculat¬ 
ing  the  third  Year. 

Firs  and  Pines  are  to  be  raifed  from  thofe  little 
Seeds  taken  out  of  their  large  Apples. 

The  Nurfery  for  Dwarfs  does  beft  by  itfelf,  that  it 
may  not  be  over-topped  by  taller  Trees.  Stones  of 
Apricots  and  Peaches  are  not  proper  to  raife  thofe 
Trees ;  but  in  lieu  thereof,  fow  the  Stones  of  Pear- 
plumbs,  Muffel,  or  bonum  magnum  Plumb ;  which 
prove  better  and  more  lading  than  the  former.  For 
Stocks  of  all  Sorts  of  Cherries,  black  Cherry-ftones 
do  beft. 

Mr.  Mortimer  dire&s  all  Stone-fruit  to  be  fown 
quickly  after  gathering ;  for  that  if  they  be  kept, 
they  will  be  two  Years  e’er  they  come  up.  Add, 
that  if  they  have  not  all  the  Moifture  of  the  Winter 
to  rot  the  Shells,  rhe  Kernel  will  fcarce  come  up  at 

all. 

To  furnifli  the  Nurfery  of  Evcr-greens,  the  feveral 
Sorts  of  Seeds  or  Berries,  as  Yew,  Holly,  Juniper, 
(Ac.  are  to  be  put  in  fo  many  diftinft  Pots  or  Boxes, 
with  fine  Mould  over  them,  and  thus  buried  for  a 
Year  j  after  which,  they  are  to  be  taken  out  and  fown. 

Ev  f.  n  g  ii  f  k  n  s,  are  a  Species  of  Perennials,  which 
continue  their  Verdure,  Leaves,  (Ac.  all  the  Year. 

Of  thefe,  our  Gardeners  reckon  twelve,  fit  for  Eng- 
lifj  Air,  viz .  the  A! tennis,  Arbutus,  Bay  Tree,  Box 
Tree,  Holley,  Juniper,  Laurufiinus,  Phylllrea,  Py- 
racantha,  or  Ever- green  Thorn,  Italian  green  Pri¬ 
vet,  and  the  Yew  Tree.  If  they  were  CO  be  fown 


when  gathered,  like  other  Seeds,  they  would  not 
come  up  the  firft  Year,  nor  grow  fo  kindly. 

Gardening,  or  Horticulture ,  is  alfo  a  Branch  of 
Agriculture. 

Gardening ,  Horticulture ,  is  the  Art  of  cultivating  a 
Garden. 

Garden,  is  an  Inclofure,  or  Plot  oF  Ground,  cu- 
rioufly  cultivated,  and  furnifhed  with  Variety  of 
Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits,  (Ac. 

Gardens  are  diftinguifiied  into  Flower-gardens, 
Fruit-gardens,  and  Kitchen- gardens :  The  firft  for 
Pleafure,  and  Ornament ;  and  therefore  placed  in  the 
moft  confpicuous  Parts :  The  two  latter  for  Service  ; 
and  thereof  made  in  By -places. 

In  a  Garden ,  the  principal  Things  jto  be  confi- 
dered,  are,  the  Form,  Soil,  Situation,  and  Afpeft 
or  Expofure. 

For  the  Form ;  a  Square,  or  rather  Oblong,  is 
moft  eligible  ;  leading  from  the  Middle  of  the 
Houfe,  with  a  Gravel  Walk  in  the  Miaft ;  narrow 
Grafs- borders  on  each  Side,  and  on  either  Side  of 
thefe,  Rows  of  Variety  of  Winter- greens.  If  the 
Ground  be  irregular,  it  may  be  made  uniform,  fo  as 
to  afford  a  Profpedt,  nothing  inferior  to  the  moft 
regular ;  ftrait  Lines  will  reduce  any  Figure  to  Or¬ 
der.  A  Triangle  has  its  Beauty,  as  well  as  a  Square ; 
and  the  moft  irregular  Spots  may  be  brought  by  Bor¬ 
ders,  and  Walks,  to  thofe  two  Figures. 

Indeed  an  Irregularity  is  eafily  hid  in  a  large  Gar¬ 
den ,  by  long  Walks  and  tall  Hedges,  interrupting  a 
diflant  View :  And  the  little  Corners,  and  triangu¬ 
lar  Spaces,  may  be  agreeably  filled  up  with  Borders 
of  Flowers,  Dwarf  Trees,  flowring  Shrubs,  or  Ever¬ 
greens.  Nor  is  it  prudent,  to  be  iolicitous  to  throw 
the  whole  Garden  into  a  Angle  View  ;  as  Irregulari¬ 
ties  and  Unevenneffes,  afford  many  uncommon,  pret¬ 
ty  Devices,  (Ac. 

For  the  fecond  Point,  or  the  Soil ;  a  deep,  rich, 
black  Mould,  is  beft  for  Plants ;  Tandy  Land  is  warm 
and  forward,  and  good  for  Flowers ;  chalky  Land  is 
cold  and  backward.  But  both  are  eafily  corrected  by 
Compofts,  or  Materials  of  oppofite  Kinds. 

For  the  Situation  :  If  a  Garden  be  too  high,  it  will 
be  expofed  to  the  Winds,  which  are  highly  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  Trees ;  if  too  low,  the  Dampnefs  will  be  in¬ 
jurious,  befide  the  Breeding  of  Vermin :  A  Flat, 
therefore,  or  the  Side  of  a  Hill,  are  the  happieft  Si¬ 
tuations,  efpecially  the  latter,  as  it  is  ufually  well  wa¬ 
tered,  and  flickered  from  the  Extremities  of  the 
Weather ;  befide  that,  the  Water  defending  from 
on  high,  will  fupply  Fountains,  Cafcades,  and  other 
Ornaments  of  a  Garden. 

The  Exposure,  or  Exposition,  is  the  Afpeft, 
or  Situation  of  a  Garden,  Wall,  Building,  or  the 
like,  with  refpeft  to  the  Sun,  Winds,  (Ac . 

There  are  four  regular  Kinds  of  Expofttrcs ,  viz. 
Eaft,  Weft,  North ,  and  South ;  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  among  Gardeners,  rhefe  Terms  fignify 
juft  the  contrary  to  what  they  do  among  Geogra¬ 
phers. 

The  Gardeners,  in  Effeft,  do  not  give  the  Names 
Eaft,  Weft,  (Ac:  to  the  Places  where  the  Sun  is; 
but  to  thofe  whereon  he  fliines,  whether  as  to  the 
whole  Garden ,  or  fome  one  of  its  Sides. 

If  they  find  that  the  Sun,  at  his  Rifing,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  firft  Half  of  the  Day,  continues  to  fiiine  on 
one  Side  of  the  Garden,  or  Wall ;  they  call  that  an 
Eajiern  Expofure ,  or  Eaft  Wally  (Ac .  And  if  the  Sun 
begin  to  Ihine  later,  or  end  fooner,  it  is  not  a  proper 
Eaftern  Expofure. 

For  the  fame  Reafon,  they  call  the  Weft ,  the  Side 
the  Sun  fhines  on  the  latter  Part  of  the  Day,  /.  c . 
from  Noon  to  Night.  And  accordingly,  the  South, 
or  Southern  Expofure ,  is  the  Place  whereon  he  fliines, 
from  about  nine  o’CIock  in  the  Morning,  till  Night, 
or  which,  in  the  general,  he  fliines  longcft  on  in  the 
whole  Day ;  and  the  Part  he  fhines  leaft  on,  is  the 
North,  or  Northern  Expofure ,  at  what  Hour  Ibcver  it 
begin,  or  end,  being  ulually  from  eleven  o'  Clock, 
to  one. 
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Such  is  the  Gardeners  Language,  with  Regard  to 
the  Exp  of u  res,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Walls;  by 
which  we  are  let  into  the  Signification  of  this,  or  the 
like  Exprefiions,  ufual  among  them. — My  Eaft  Wall 
roves,  hits,  or  thrives  better,  than  the  Weft.  My 
Saftern  Fruit  Trees,  have  had  fewer  Flowers,  than 
my  Weftern,  &5V.  The  Eafiern  and  Southern  Expo - 
Jures ,  are,  by  common  Confent  of  all  Gardeners,  the 
two  principal  ;  and  have  a  confiderable  Advantage 
above  the  reft.  A  Weft  Expo  fur e  is  not  much  amifs ; 
at  leaft,  it  is  better  than  a  Northern  one,  which  is  the 
word  of  all.  Each  has  its  Jnconveniencies. 

The  Eaftern ,  commencing  differently,  at  different 
Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  ending  about  Noon,  fubjetfts 
the  Trees,  &c.  to  the  .N.  E.  Winds,  which  wither 
the  Leaves,  and  new  Shoots,  blow  down  the  Fruit, 
&c.  Befide  that,  it  has  little  Benefit  of  Rains,  which 
come  moftly  from  the  Weft.  Yet  does  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Lawrence ,  judge  the  Eaft,  better  than  the  Weft 
Wall,  for  all  Kinds  of  Fruit :  Not  that  it  has  more 
Hours  of  Sun,  or  that  there  are  any  peculiar  Virtues 
in  the  Eaftern  Rays ;  hue  becaufe  the  early  Rays  of 
the  Sun,  do  fooner  take  off  the  cold,  chilly  Dews  of 
the  Night. 

M.  Gentil  recommends  the  Eaftern  Expofure,  as 
belt  for  all  Kinds  of  Peaches ;  adding,  that  they 
ripen  fooneft,  grow  bigger,  are  better  coloured,  and 
of  a  finer  Tafte  than  any  other :  But  Mr.  Carpen¬ 
ter  reftrains  theJRule  to  the  early  and  middle  Sort  j 
for  the  backward,  he  rather  chufes  a  Southern ,  or 
South-Eaft  Expofure ,  which  is  the  beft  for  all  late 
Fruits ;  becaufe  the  Sun  is  ftrongeft,  and  continues 
longeft  therein. 

The  Eaftern ,  accounted  from  half  an  Hour  paft 
eleven,  till  Sun-fet,  is  backwarder  than  an  Eaftern 
one,  by  eight  or  ten  Days;  but  it  has  this  Advantage, 
that  it  receives  little  Damage  from  the  Frofts,  which 
melt  before  the  Sun  comes  to  fhine  upon  the  Fruit, 
and  fall  off  like  Dew,  without  doing  any  Prejudice  •, 
fo  that  it  may  bear  Apricots,  Peaches,  Pears,  and 
Plumbs,  buc  it  is  incommoded  with  North- Weft 
Winds  in  the  Spring,  as  alfo  with  autumnal  Winds, 
which  blow  down  a  deal  of  Fruit. 

The  Northern  Expofure  has  lefs  Sun  than  the  Weft  ; 
yet  it  is  not  without  its  Advantages.  In  the  Northerly 
Parts  of  England ,  it  bears  little  but  Pears,  Cherries, 
and  Plumbs.  Buc  in  the  warmer  Parts,  it  ferves  for 
Apricots,  which  have  the  Advantage  of  continuing 
later,  than  any  other  Expofure ,  befides  being  free 
from  Infeifls.  ' 

The  Southern  Expofure ,  accounted  from  about 
nine  till  four,  is  recommended  for  Peaches,  Pears, 
Grapes,  and  Plumbs. 

Of  all  Things,  the  Ground  or  Soil  of  the  Garden 
is  the  moft  important :  Unlefs  this  be  rich,  and  fer¬ 
tile,  all  the  ocher  Advantages  will  be  in  vain.  To 
judge  of  the  Quality  of  the  Soil,  fome  diredt  us  to 
look,  whether  there  be  any  Heath,  Thiftles,  or  other 
Weeds  growing  fpontaneoufly  therein,  as  a  certain 
Sign  of  poor  Ground.  The  Growth  of  the  Trees, 
too,  thereabout,  is  to  be  confidered  ;  if  they  grow 
crooked,  ill  fhaped,  and  grubby,  of  a  faded  Green, 
and  full  of  Mofs ;  the  Place  is  to  be  immediately  re¬ 
jected.  If  the  contrary  be  found  ;  you  mud  proceed 
to  examine  the  Depth  of  the  Soil,  by  digging  Holes 
under  Ground,  1  he  Soil  fiiould  be  three  Foot  deep, 
but  lefs  than  two  is  not  fufiicient. 

The  Chief  Furniture  of  Pleafurc- gardens  are,  Par¬ 
terres,  Vida's,  Glades,  Groves,  Comparcimcnts, 
Quincunxes,  verdant  Walls,  arbour  Work,  Mazes, 

JLabyiinths,  fountains)  Cabinets*  Cufcades*  Canals* 
Terraces,  (<?c. 

Part  err  i;,  is  that  open  Part  of  a  Garden,  into 
which  we  enter,  coming  out  of  the  IToufe  >  ufually, 

fee  with  Flowers,  or  divided  into  Beds,  encompaffed 
with  Platbands,  &V 

The  Parterre ,  is  a  level  Divifion  of  Ground, 

which,  lor  the  moft  Part,  faces  the  South,  and  beft 

Front  of  the  Houfe,  and  is  generally  furniflied  with 
Greens,  Flowers,  &V. 


There  are  divers  Kinds  of  Parterres ,  as  Bowlin^ 
green,  or  plain  Parterres  j  Parterres  of  Embroidery; 
Parterres  cut  in  Shell-work,  in  Scroll-work,  &c. 
with  Sand- allies  between. 

An  Oblong,  or  long  Square,  is  accounted  the  moft 
proper  Figure  for  a  Parterre ,  the  Sides  whereof,  to 
be  as  two,  or  two  and  a  Half  to  one. 

Flowers  make  the  greateft  Ornament  of  a  Par¬ 
terre  ;  theie  Flowers  are  diftinguifhed  unto  early  or 
Spring  Flowers ,  which  flourifh  in  the  Months  of 
March ,  Aprils  and  May. 

Such  are  the  Animonies,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Tu¬ 
lips,  Junquils,  Cowfiips,  Primrofes,  &c. 

Summer  Flowers,  which  open  in  June ,  July ,  and 
Auguft,  as  Pinks,  Gilliflowers,  Lillies,  Daifies,  Cam¬ 
panulas,  Poppies,  Sun-flowers,  £9 V. 

Autumnal ,  or  late  Flowers,  denote  thofe  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  Oftober ;  as  the  Ocalus  Chrifti ,  Indian 
Pinks,  and  Rofes,  Panfy,  Flower-gentle,  £sV. 

Of  thefe  Flowers,  thofe  which  fubfift  all  the 
Year,  we  mean  in  the  Stem,  or  Root,  at  leaft,  are 
called  Perennials. 

And  thofe  which  are  to  be  planted,  or  fowed  a- 

frefh  every  Year,  according  to  the  Seafon,  are  called 
Annuals . 

Vifta,  is  an  open  and  light  Paflage  made  through 
a  thick  Wood,  Grove,  or  other  like,  by  lopping  off 
the  Branches  of  Trees,  along  the  Way. 

Grove,  is  a  little  thick  Wood. 

The  antient  Romans  had  a  Sort  of  Groves  near  fe~ 
veral  of  their  Temples,  which  were  confecrated  to 
fome  God,  and  called  Luci,  by  Antiphafts  a  non 
lucendo,  as  being  fhady  and  dark.  In  large  and  mag¬ 
nificent  Gardens,  a  Grove  is  ufually  a  Plot  of  Trees, 
inclofed  with  Palifadoes,  confifting  of  tall  Trees,  as 
Elms,  Horfe-chefnuts,  &c.  the  Tops  whereof  make 
a  Tuft,  or  Plump,  and  fhade  the  Ground  below. 

At  the  Foot  of  the  tall  Trees,  which  generally  run 
all  along  the  Palifadoes  at  equal  Diftance;  other 
leffer  Trees  are  often  planted,  whofe  Tufts  form  a 
Refemblance  of  a  Sort  of  Copfe,  within  the  former. 

Com  part  1  m  ent,  is  a  Defign  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  different  Figures,  difpofed  with  Symecry,  to  a- 
dorn  a  Parterre. 

Alley  of  Compartiment  is  that  which  feparates 
the  Squares  of  a  Parterre. 

Alley,  in  Gardening,  a  ftrait,  parallel  Walk, 

bordered  or  bounded  on  each  Hand  with  Trees,  Shrubs, 
or  the  like. 

The  Word  Alley 9  is  derived  from  the  French  Verb 

aller9  to  go  ;  the  ordinary  Ufe  of  an  Alley  being  for 

a  Walk,  Pafiage,  or  Thorow-fare,  from  one  Place  to 
another. 

Alleys  are  ufually  laid  either  with  Grafs  or  Gravel. 

An  Alley  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  Path  in  this;  that 
in  an  Alley  there  mud  always  be  Room  enough  for  two 
Perfons,  at  leaft,  to  walk  a*breaft  :  So  that  it  muft 
never  be  lefs  than  five  Feet  in  Breadth  ;  and  there  are 

fome  who  hold,  that  it  ought  never  to  have  more 
than  fifteen. 

Counter  Alleys,  are  the  little  Alleys  by  the  Sides 
of  the  great  ones. 

Fw/Z-Alle  y,  is  that  which  runs  ftrait  in  the  Face 
of  a  Building. 

Tranfvcrfe  Alley,  that  which  cuts  the  former  at 
right  Angles. 

Diagonal  Alley,  that  which  cuts  a  Square, 
Thicket,  Parterre,  &?<;.  from  Angle  to  Angle. 

Sloping  Alley,  is  that  which  either  by  Reafon  of 
the  Lownefs  of  the  Point  of  Sight,  or  of  the  Ground, 
is  neither  parallel  to  the  Front,  nor  to  the  tranfverfe 
Alley , 

Alley  in  Ziczac,  is  that  which  has  too  great  a 
Dcfcent,  and  which,  on  that  Account  is  liable  to  be 
damaged  ^  by  Floods;  to  prevent  the  ill  Effects 
whereof,  it  has  Platbands  of  Turf  run  acrofs  ic  from 
Space  to  Space,  which  help  to  keep  up  the  Gravel. 

This  laft  Name  is  likewife  given  to  an  Alley  in  a 
Lnbyrimh,  or  Wildernefs,  formed  by  fcveral  Returns 

of 

♦ 


* 
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of  Angles,  in  order  to  render  it  the  more  folitary  and 
obfcure,  and  to  hide  its  Exit. 

AlleV  in  PerfpeSlive  is  that  which  is  larger  at  the 
Entrance  than  at  the  Exit  j  to  give  it  a  greater  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Length. 

Quincunx,  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Gardening,  forta 
Plantation  of  Trees,  difpofed  originally  in  a  Square; 
confiding  of  five  Trees,  one  at  each  Corner,  and  a 
fifth  in  the  Middle ;  which  Difpofition  repeated  a- 
gain.and  again,  forms  a  regular  Grove,  Wood,  or 
Wildernefs,  and  when  viewed  by  an  Angle  of  the 
Square,  or  Parallelogram,  reprefen ts  equal  and  paral¬ 
lel  Alleys. 

Or,  the  Quincunx  is  the  Figure  of  a  Plantation  of 
Trees,  difpofed  in  feveral  Rows,  both  Length  and 
Breadth-wife  j  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  that  the  firft 
Tree  of  the  fecond  Row  commences  in  the  Centre 
of  the  Square  formed  by  the  two  firft  Trees  of  the 
firft  Row,  and  the  two  firft  of  the  third  ;  refembling 

a  Figure  of  five  at  Cards. - The  fineft  manner  of 

planting  Trees  to  form  a  Grove,  is  in  the  Quincunx. 
It  is  of  this  kind  of  Quincunx  that  Cicero  fpeaks  in  his 
Cato  major ;  and  Quintilian,  Lib.  8.  cap.  3. 

The  modern  Quincunx ,  Daviler  obferves,  are  made 
like  thofe  of  the  Antients,  except  for  tile  fifth  Tree, 
which  is  now  generally  difufed  ;  fo  that  being  as  it 
were,  netted,  and  their  Alleys  viewed  by  the  Side  of 
the  Rectangle,  they  form  a  perfect  Chequer. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  is  to  be  planted  with  Fruit- 
trees,  Pulles,  Salads,  &V. 

In  the  planting  of  Fruit-trees,  if  the  Soil  be  a 
hungry  Gravel,  or  Sand,  Mr.  Scw'/ztfrdirefts  where  the 
Trees  are  to  be  planted,  to  be  dug  two  Feet  deep,  and 
three  or  four  over,  and  filled  with  rotten  Horfes  or 
Cows  Dung,  mixed  with  rich  Mould  :  If  it  be  Marie 
or  (tiff  Clay,  a  Compoft  of  Rubbifh,  Lime,  Pieces  of 
Brick,  Allies,  Sand,  i£c.  with  the  beft  to  mix  with 
Dung  and  Mould  ;  though  he  is  of  Opinion,  that 
untried  Earth,  dug  from  a  Wafte  or  Common  where 
Cattle  have  been  fed,  would  prove  the  beft  Soil  for 
young  Trees. 

The  Trees  being  now  taken  out  of  the  Nurfery, 
the  biggeft  Roots  are  to  be  fliortened  to  about  fix 
Inches }  all  the  fmall  Fibres  taken  off  5  and  the  Head 
to  be  pruned,  fo  as  not  to  leave  above  two  Branches  j 
and  thofe  not  above  fix  Inches  long. 

The  Wall-trees,  to  be  placed  as  far  from  the  Wall 
as  pofliblc  ;  that  there  may  be  the  more  Room  for 
the  Roots  to  fpread.  Then  filling  up  the  Hole  with 
Mould,  there  remains  nothing  but  to  fecure  the 
Roots  from  the  Winter’s  Froft,  by  covering  the  Spot 
with  Straw,  Fern,  Dung,  (Ac.  And  in  Summer, 
from  the  Sun  ;  by  Sand,  and  pebble  Stones. 

For  Trees  planted  in  Borders,  the  common  Prac¬ 
tice  is  to  make  a  Trench  by  the  Wall  Side,  two  Foot 
broad,  and  as  many  deep.  This  Trench  they  fill  with 
old  Dung,  mixed  with  Earth,  lightly  laid,  near  as 
high  as  the  Borders  are  intended  to  be  ;  and  then 
trodden  down  to  half  the  Height  in  the  Places  where 
the  Trees  are  intended  to  be.  It  is  prudent  to  plant 
the  Trees  fhallow,  and  to  raife  the  Earth  about  them  ; 
efpecially  in  a  wet,  clayey  Soil.  It  is  an  Obfervation 
ol  fome  Importance,  that  Wall-trees  and  Fruit  thrive 
beft,  when  the  Walks  that  run  parallel  to  them,  are 
Gravel  ;  more  of  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  being  thereby 
refiedted  to  them,  than  if  they  were  Grafs,  Add, 
that  no  fort  of  tall  Trees  are  to  be  fuffered  to  grow 
in  any  of  the  oppofite  Borders,  or  intermediate  Spa¬ 
ces,  fo,  as  their  Shade  might  reach  to  the  South* eaft 
or  South- weft  Walls.  The  Places  near  the  Walls  are 
mo  ft  atlvantngcoufly  filled  with  Dwarfs. 

Dwarf-Trees,  a  fort  of  diminutive  Fruit-trees, 
frequently  planted  in  the  Borders  of  Gardens :  Thus 
called  from  the  Lowncfs  of  their  Stature. 

They  feldorn  grow  above  four  or  five  Foot  high  ; 
and  have  ufually  a  Hoop  tied  within  the  Middle  of 
the  Branches  to  make  them  fpread  around. 

Dwarf  Trees  are  of  fpccial  Advantage  for  Table 
Fruit,  whether,  Pears,  Apples,  Plumbs,  or  Cher- 
lies  >  the  Fruit  they  yield  is  ufually  the  fineft  and 
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beft  ;  and  fuch  as  make  a- confiderable  Article  in  the? 
Gardiner’s  Province. 

■  There  are  divers  Ways  of  producing  Dwarfs. 
Dwarf  Pears  are  ufually  had  by  inoculating  on 
Quince-ftocks,  which  grow  the  Dwarfs  Height. 

As  iov  Dwarf- Apples*  the  Stocks  theychufe  to  graft 
on  are  thofe  raifed  of  the  Cuttings  of  the  Apple-tree. 

- - *In  order  to  provide  Stocks  of  each  Kind,  they 

chufe  fuch  Stems,  and  Branches,  as  grow  ftraireft,  in 
the  Month  of  Oflober*  from-  Trees  whofe  Cuttings 
will  grow,  or  which  in  the  Places  they  are  to  be 
grafted  in  are  at  leaft  an  Inch  thick  :  Thcfe  they  cut 
off  an  Hand’s  Breadth  below  the  Knots  or  Burs, 
which  are  the  Places  where  they  ufually  put  forth 
their  Roots  ;  and  cut  off  the  Top  that  they  may  not 
be  above  a  Yard  long.  If  they  cannot  be  got  fo  long 
of  Quinces,  fhorter  muft  do.  Cut  off  all  fide  Branches 
clofe  to  the  Body,  except  one  fmall  Twig  near- the 
Top  for  the  Sap  to  vent  itfelf  at.  Set  them  in  Beds, 
as  feed  Plants  are  :  And »  keep  them  a  Foot  above 
Ground. 

It  being  fomewat  difficult,  to  get  enough  of  fuch 
Branches  as  have  Burs  and  Knots  on  them  ;  a  parti¬ 
cular  Method  has  been  invented  to  bring  thofe  Knots, 
and  Burs,  artificially,  called  Circtimpofition.  It  is 
performed  by  tying  fome  Earth  in  a  Piece  of  old  Hat* 
a  Foot  long,  about  the  Place  where  you  intend  to 
cut,  in  the  Month  of  February ,  and  in  Oftober  it  will 
have  ffiot  Roots  therein. 

Such  Trees  alone  as  are  apt  to  put  forth  Roots,  are 
proper  for  Dwarf  Stocks;  as  the  Kentilh  Codlin, 
Gennet  Moil,  fome  forts  of  fweet  Apples,  Bitter- 
fweets,  the  Quince- tree,  Mulberry- ftce,  Paradife  Ap¬ 
ple-tree. 

Stocks  for  Dwarf  Apple-trees  are  Jikewife  raifed  by* 
cutting  down  an  old  Tree,  which  is  apt  to  call  forth 
good  Suckers  from  the  old  Roots ;  which  at  two  Years 
Age  may  be  tranfplanted,  or  elfe  inoculated  where 
they  ft and. 

As  for  Dwarf  Pear-trees,  Stocks  may  be  raifed  for 
them  from  the  Suckers  of  old  Pear-trees  :  Elfe  cut  off 
the  Top  of  fome  old  ill  Pear-tree,  and  the  Roots  will 
caft  forth  Suckers. 

For  Dwarf  Cherries  and  Plumbs,  Suckers  of  the 
common  Red  Cherry,  and  ordinary  Plumb-tree  are 
the  beft. 

As  to  the  grafting  or  inoculating  of  Dwarf  Stocks , 
it  muft  be  done  as  low  as  may  be,  with  two  Cyons, 
and  thofe  longer  than  in  grafting  for  long  Standards 
that  they  may  fpread  from  the  Ground. 

As  to  the  planting  of  Dwarf  trees  ic  is  beft  in  a 
light,  hot  Earth,  from  the  Beginning  of  Ofiobcr*  to 
the  End  of  November .  In  cold,  wet  Soil,  it  is  beft 
in  March  and  April .  The  Stem  of  the  Tree  to  be 
cut  off  feven  or  eight  Inches  above  the  Graft  ;  and 
remember  to  cut  off  half  the  Length  of  the  Roots 
and  hairy  Fibres  ;  to  turn  the  Cut  of  the  Tree  to¬ 
wards  the  North  ;  to  let  the  Graft  always  be  two  or 
three  Inches  above  the  Ground,  leaft  it  take  Root ; 
to  plant  them  ffiallow,  as  being  apt  of  themfclves, 
in  light  Ground  to  fink  a  Foot  deep,  which  is  fuffi- 
cient ;  and  to  cover  the  Ground,  when  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  with  Horfe-litter. 


Espalier,  in  the  French  Gardening,  is  a  Wnll- 
tree  ;  or  a  Fruit-tree  ;  which  is  not  left  to  grow  at 
Liberty  in  full  Air,  but  has  its  Branches  nailed  or 
fattened  to  a  Wall,  near  which  it  is  planted  ;  and 
thus  growing,  it  is  made  to  conform  itfelf  to  the  Flat, 
though  unnatural,  Figure  thereof. 

Efpalicrs ,  in  our  Gardening,  are  Rows  of  Trees, 
planted  regularly  round  the  Out- fide  of  a  Garden,  or 
Plantation,  for  the  general  Security  thereof,  from  the 
Violence  and  Injury  of  the  Winds  •,  or  elfe  only  round 
fome  Part  of  the  Garden,  for  the  particular  Security 
of  a  Plantation  of  Orange-trees,  Lemon-trees,  Mir- 
tles,  or  other  tender  Plants  ;  or  laftlv,.  for  the 
bounding  of  Borders,  Walks,  Avenues,  (Ac. 

Efpalicrs  are  now  come  into  mighty  life,  with 
Refpeft  to  the  firft  ofthefe  Intentions :  In  Effect,  it  is 

found  by  Experience,  that  the  beft  Brick,  or  Stone- 

Walls, 
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Walls,  are  not  of  themfelves  fufficient  Security  to: 
Fruit-trees,  from  the  Ravages  of  blighting  Winds; 

The  Reafon  may,  be*  that  being  built  clofe  and 
compact  they  repel  the  Winds,  and  by  that  Means 
damage  the  tender  Plants,  that  lie  within  the  Reach  of 
the  Repul  lion.  But  thefe  Efpaliers  ferve  to  deaden 
the  Violence  of  the  Winds,  lo  as  the  tender  Greens, 
or  Plants,  encompaffed  by  them,  reft  ferene  and 

quiet. 

Thus,  if  the  Efpaliers ,  for  Inftance,.  be  of  fpruce 
Holly,  or  Yew,  they  give  way  to  the  Force  of  tem- 
peftuous  Winds  beating  againft  them  without  occa¬ 
fion  ing  any  Reftlition  thereof. 

MefT.  London  and  Wife,  direCt  them  to  be  planted 
at  fome  Diftance,  without  the  utmoft  Bounds,  or 
Walls  of  Gardens,  &?r.  two  or  three  Rows  of  Trees, 
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grafting  Stone  Fruit-trees  without  lofing  of  Time  3. 
fo  that  a  Tree  which  bore  forry  Fruit  the  preceding 
Year,  fhall  bear  the  choiceft  the  Year  following. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  Perfons  are  deceived  in 
their  Fruit-trees :  Efpecially  thofe  bought  of  the 
nurfery  Men  :  And  it  is  a  melancholly  thing,  after 
having  waited  three  Years  for  Fruity  to  find  it  naught 
at  laft 3  and  to  be  obliged  to  graft  the  Tree  again, 
and  wait  four  Years  more,  for  the  fecond  Hopes  3  in 
EffeCt,  in  the  common  Methods  of  Grafting,  they 
know  nothing  better -than  to  cutoff  the  Head  of  a 
Tree  3  and  make  it  put  forth  new  Wood,  to  graft  in. 
This  necefiarily  makes  a  long  Delay  3  which  Monfieur 
Rejfons  fliews  how  to  abridge. 

Upon  confidering  the  Union  of  the  Sap  in  Grafts, 
that  Author  was  led  to  think,  that  all  the  Office  the 


they  think  fufficient.  From  18  or  20  to  25  Foot  a- 
part.  And  as  to  the  Method  or  Order,  of  difpofing 
the  Trees,  the  moft  commodious  is  where  the  Middle- 
row  makes  every  where  equilateral  Triangles  with  the 
extreme  Rows,  in  the  following  Manner. 

ok  #  *  *  *  *  *. 

*  '  *  #  *  *  *  '  * 

*  &  *  *  “  #  *  * 

The  Trees  recommended  for  making,  or  planting, 
thefe  efpalier  Fences,  are  the  Elm,  Lime,  Scotch  Fir- 
pine,  and  Sycamores  3  but  particularly  the  two  firft. 

As  for  efpalier  Hedges ,  or  Hedge-rows  for  Defence 
of  tender  Greens  and  Plants,  from  deftruCtlve  Winds 
in  the  fummer  Seafon  3  if  there  be  no  Occafion  to  ufe 
them  the  firft  or  fecond  Year  after  they  are  planted  3 
a  fubftantial  Frame  of  Wood  muft  be  made  feven  or 
eight  Foot  high,  with  Pofts  and  Rails.  And  to  this 
efpalier  Frame,  muft  the  fide  Boughs  of  the  young 
Trees  be  tied,  to  caufe  the  Efpalier  to  thicken  the 
fooner. 

For  the  Form  of  fuch  an  Efpalier ,  it-  muft  be  Ob¬ 
long,  running  North  and  South.- - It  may  be  planted 

with  Apples,  Pears,  Holly,  Laurel,  Lime,  Maple, 
^White-thorn,  Yew,  &c. 

To  prevent  the  Uifordpre  bcfai  ejpalier 

Fruit-trees  when  in  BlofTom,  Mr.  Bradley  mentions  a 
nurfery  Man  at  Brentford ,  who  having  moft  forts  of 
Fruit  in  Efpaliers ,  has  -portable  Hedges  made  of 
Reeds  in  Frames,  which  he  fets  both  at  the  Back,  and 
Front  of  his  Efpaliers,  as  he  fees  Occafion. 

With  regard  to  Fruit-trees,  Monf.  Quin t ini e  ob- 
ferves,  1.  That  the  cutting  and  trimming  of  young 
Trees,  hinders  them  from  quick  bearing  ;  though  it 
contributes  both  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Tree,  and  the 
Richnefs  and  Flavour  of  the  Fruit. 

2.  That  Kernel  Fruit-trees,  come  later  to  bear  than 
Stone  Fruit-trees  3  the  Time  required  by  the  firft  be¬ 
fore  they  arrive  at  a  fit  Age  for  bearing,  being*  one 
with  another,  about  four  or  five  Years :  But  that 
when  they  do  begin,  they  bear  in  greater  Plenty  than 
Stone-fruit . 

3.  Stone-fruit,  Figs,  and  Grapes,  commonly 
bear  confiderably  in  three  or  four  Years  3  and  bear 
full  Crops  the  fifth  and  fixth  Years  3  and  hold  it  for 
many  Years,  if  well  ordered. 

^  4.  That  Fruits  in  the,  fame  Neighbourhood  will 
ripen  a  Fortnight  fooner  in  fome  Grounds,  than  in 
others  of  a  different  Temperature. 

5.  That  in  the  fame  Spot,  hot  or  cold  Summers 
fet  confiderably  forward,  or  put  backwards  the  fame 
Fruit . 

6.  That  the  Fruits  oF  Wall-tree9  generally  ripen 

before  thofe  on  Standards  j  and  thofe  on  Standards 
before  thofe  on  Dwarfs ,  , 

7.  That  the  Fruits  of  Wall -trees  planted  in  the 

South  and  Efift  Quarters  commonly  ripen  about  the 

fame  Time  \  only  thofe  in  the  South  rather  earlier 

than  thofe  in  the  Eaft;j  thofe  in  the  Weft  are  later  by 

eight  or  ten  Days,  and  thofe  in  the  North  by  fifteen 
or  twenty. 

Monfieur  de  Reffonsy  in  the  Mmoires  de  l' Academic 
wytile  des  Sciences,  Anno  1716.  gives  a  Method  of 
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Bark  has  in  Grafting,  is  to  receive  the  Scutcheon  3  fo 
that  if  the  Bark  be  not  quite  hard,  dry,  and  inflexible, 
and  incapable  of  yielding  without  cracking,  or  burft- 
ing  j  it  Ihould  feem  indifferent,  whether  one  grafted 
on  new  Wood,  or  old,  the  Sap  paffing  equally  into 
both  3  which  Reafon ing  had  the  Fortune*  to  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  a  Number  of  Experiments  made  with  that 
View. 

We  are  at  Liberty,  then  to  graft  at  any  Age,  and 
in  any  Wood.  Accordingly,  a  Peach-tree  of  a  worfe 
Kind  or  Quality,  may  be  grafted  from  another  of  the 
beft,  in  Autumn  in  the  Height  of  its  Fruit  and  Sap, 
without  cutting  off  the  Branches  above  the  Grafts  the 
Spring  following  3  the  fame  Graft  inferced  the  pre-; 
ceeding  Autumn  will  fhoot  vigoroufly  3  and  being  on 
a  Wood  of  the  fame  Kind,  the  Fruit  thenceforth  pro¬ 
duced  will  be  much  the  larger  and  finer.  But  this  is 
not  the  great  Point  :  For  the  Tree  thus  engrafted 
will  not  bear  till  the  third  Year  3  and  we  wane.  Fruit 
the  firft. 

In  order  to  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved  ;  that  there 
are  three  Kinds  of  Branches:  Wood- branches  grow¬ 
ing  immediately  from  the  Stem  or  Stock  of  the  Tree : 
Fruit- branches  3  and  Branches  half  Wood  half  Fruit  ; 
being  fuch  as  arifing  from  the  largeft  Wood- branches 
preferve  the  Character  thereof,  but  which  in  two 
Years  Time  will  produce  Fruit- branches.  Now,  it  is 
thefe  intermediate  Kind  of  Branches,  that  we  are  to 
chufe  for  Scutcheons  or  Grafts.  They  are  readily 
known  by  being  bigger  than  the  Fruit- branches,  and 
lefs  than  the  Wood- branches :  They  have  each  of 
them  two,  three,  four,  or  even  five  Leaves  to  each 
Eye,  and  the  Eyes  are  further  diftant  from  each  other 
than  thofe  of  the  Fruit- branches,  but  clofer  than 
thofe  of  the  Wood- branches.  It  muft  be  added,  that 
the  Eyes  on  fuch  Branches  are  three,  one,  intended 
for  a  Wood- branch,  being  feituate  between  the  two 
Leaves  and  advancing  further  than  the  other  two, 
which  are  intended  for  Fruit,  and  are  placed  with¬ 
out  fide  the  Leaves.  Thefe  laft  are  the  precife  Sub¬ 
jects  to  be  chofen  for  the  Grafting  withal.  Twelve 
of  thefe  Branches,  more  or  Jefs,  according  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Tree  to  be  grafted  on,  being  duly  ap¬ 
plied,  we  may  depend  on  a  Crop  of  good  Fruit  the 
very  next  Year,  on  the  fame  Tree  which  laft  Year 
produced  the  worft. 

■The  Production  of  a  Fruit  Tree,  is  called  Fruit,  as 
the  Apple,  Pear,  Plumb,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Grape, 
Currant,  Orange,  Fig,  Almond,  &c. 

Fruits  are  diftinguifhed  into  Stone-fruit,  and  Kernel- 
fruit  3  Summer-fruit,  and  Win  ter- fruit  3  Wall  fruit, 
and  Dwarf -fruit,  &c. 

Monfieur  Quintinie obfervc9  that  cold,  heavy,  moift 
Lands  produce  the  faireft  and  largeft  Fruit  3  but  the 
hotter,  dryer,  and  lighter,  the  more  delicious  and 
rich  tailed. 

Fruits,  with  regard  to  Commerce,  are  diftinguilhed 
into  recent,  or  freflj  3  and  dry . 

Recent  Fruits  are  thofe  fold  juft  as  they  are  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  Tree,  without  any  further  Prepara¬ 
tion.— As  are  moft  of  the  Productions  of  our  Gar¬ 
dens  and  Orchards,  fold  by  the  Fruiterers. 

Dry  Fruits  are  thofe  dried  in  the  Sun,  or  by  the 
Fire,  with  other  Ingredients,  fometimes  added  to 
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them,  to  make  them  keep  ;  imported  chiefly  from 
beyond  Sea,  and  fold  by  the  Grocers. 

Such  are  Raifins,  Currants,  Figs,  Nutmegs,  Pep¬ 
per,  and  other  Spices. 

Under  the  Denomination  of  dry  Fruits  are  alfo 
frequently  included  Apples,  Pears,  Almonds,  Fil- 
berds,  &V, 

Raisins,  Grapes  prepared  by  drying  them  in 
the  Sun,  or  in  Ovens  *,  to  fit  them  for  keeping,  and 
for  fome  medicinal  Purpofes. 

Of  thefe  there  are  various  Kinds  ;  as  Raifins  of  Da- 
majctis ,  thus  called  from  the  capital  City  of  Syria ,  in 
the  Neighbourhood  whereof  they  are  cultivated.  They 
are  much  ufed  in  the  Compofition  of  Ptifans,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Jujubes  and  Dates  ;  are  brought  flat  and 
feeded,  ot  the  Size  of  the  Thumb  ;  whence  it  is  eafy 
judging  of  the  extraordinary  Bulk  of  the  Grape,  when 
frefh.  Travellers  tell  us  of  Bunches  weighing  25 
Pounds.  Their  Tafte  is  faintifli  and  difagreeable. 

Raifins  of  the  Sun,  are  a  Kind  of  Raifins  brought 
from  Spain*  of  a  reddifh  or  bluifli  Colour,  feeded  very 
agreeable  to  ear. 

There  are  various  other  Sorts,  denominated  from 
the  Place  where  they  grow,  or  the  Kind  of  Grape, 
&c.  as  Raifins  of  Calabria ,  Mufcadine  Raifins ,  &c. 

Currants  or  Currans ,  are  a  kind  of  little  Rai¬ 
fins,  or  dried  Grapes,  of  different  Colours,  black, 
white,  or  red  ;  brought  from  feveral  Places  of  the 
Archipelago ,  and  amongft  others  from  the  Ifthmus  of 
Corinth  ;  whence  their  Name,  Currants ,  q.  d.  Co- 
rinths . 

They  muft  be  chofen  new,  final  1,  and  in  large 
MafTes  ;  and  Care  be  taken  that  the  little  Spanijh 

Currants ,  be  not  foifted  in  their  Room. - When 

made  up  in  Bales,  they  may  keep  two  or  three  Years, 

without  ftirring,  or  giving  them  air - Their  Ufe  is 

in  feafoning  feveral  Viands,  and  in  fome  medicinal 
Compofition  ;  where  they  ferve  in  lieu  of  Raifins.  Sir 
George  Wheeler's  Account  of  thefe  Fruits,  and  the 

Manner  of  preparing  them  is  very  curious.' - The 

I  (land  of  Zant*  he  obferves,  is  the  chief  Place  whence 
Currants  are  brought :  The  Morea ,  or  the  Ifthmus  of 
Corinth ,  which  was  antiently  the  principal  Plantation, 
and  whence  the  Latins  denominated  them  uva  corin - 
thiaca*  now,  produces  no  more ;  as  having  been 
much  neglefted  :  The  Jealoufy  of  the  Turks  not  al¬ 
lowing  large  Veffels  to  enter  the  Gulf,  to  take  them 
off  their  Hands. 

They  do  not  grow  on  Buflies,  like  our  Goofeber- 
ries,  though  that  be  the  common  Opinion ;  but  on 
Vines  like  other  Grapes  •,  except  that  the  Leaves  are 
fomewhat  thicker,  and  the  Grapes  fomewhat  fmallcr : 
They  have  no  Scone  ;  and,  in  this  Country,  are  all 
red,  or  rather  black. 

They  gather  them  in  Augu/l,  difpofe  them  on 
Couches  on  the  Ground  till  they  be  dry,  clean  them, 
and  lay  them  up  in  Magazines,  which  the  Natives 
call  Seraglio's  ;  pouring  them  in  at  a  Hole,  till  the 
Magazine  be  full  ;  they  cling  fo  faft  together  by  their 
own  Weight,  that  they  are  forced  to  be  dug  out  with 
iron  Inftruments. 

To  barrel  them,  for  fending  abroad,  they  have 
People  who  greafe  their  Feet  and  Legs,  and  tread 
them  clofe,  that  they  may  keep  the  better.  They  are 
fold  for  about  twelve  Crowns  the  thoufand  Weight, 
anti  pay  as  much  Cuftom  to  the  State  of  Venice. 

Zant  produces  enough  yearly  to  load  five  or  fix 
Vefleis  •>  Ccphalon'ta  three  or  four  *,  and  the  other 
Jflantls  one  :  The  Eng  lifts  have  a  Factory  at  Zant  j  the 
Dutch  two  or  three  Merchants,  and  the  French  one : 
The  Englijh  con  fuming  more  than  fix  times  the 
Quantity  than  both  France  and  Holland  do. together. 

Thofc  of  Zant  know  blit  little  of  the  Ufe  we. make 
of  them*,  being  perfwad  eel' they  only  ierve  in  dying 
Cloth;  and  being  intirely  ignorant  of  the  Luxury  of 
Chriflmas  Pycs,  anil  Eng/ifh  Puddings. 

There  arc  fome  other  Particulars  relating  to  the 
Art  of  Gardening,  as  Pinching ,  and  Variegating , 

Pinching,  is  a  Sort  of  Pruning  performed  by 
nipping,  or  breaking  off  the  Branches,  or  Sprigs  of 


a  Plant,  or  Tree,  between,  the  Naife-oF  two  Fingers?  ’ 

Moft  Gardeners  hold  that  Pinching  contributes  ,  to 
the  Abundance  of  the  Fruit  as  well  as  of  the  Branches ; 
and  fay,'  that  young  Shoots,  thus  lopped,  are  lefs  ape 
to  grow  black  and  dye,  than  when  cut  with  a  pruning 
Knife. 

The  Seafon  for  pinching  is  chiefly  in  April  or  May 4 

fometimes  it  is  alfo  p  radii  led  in  June  and  July.  - - - 

The  Fruits  it  is  pradlifed  on  are  chiefly  Melons,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  &c.  Quintiny  alfo  preferibes  it  for  Fruit- 
trees. 

It  is  chiefly  to  be  pradtifed  on  the  large  Branches 
towards  the  Top  of  the  Tree,  which  are  ufelefs  and1 
yet  confume  a  great  Quantity  of  good  Sap.  It  muft 
rarely  be  employed  on  the  large  Branches  below ; 
which  ought  always  to  be  prefervdd  for  the  Winter’s 
Pruning,  that  they  may  yield  others,  the  following 

Year,  fit  to  fill  the  empty  Places.- - ™Nor  muft  the 

Operation  of  Pinching  be  performed  on  the  tender 
Shoots  ;  becaufe  having  juft  Sap  enough  for  them- 
felves,  when  they  come  to  put  forth  more  Branches  in 
the  Place  where  they  were  pinched ,  the  fmall  Stock 
of  Sap  allotted  them  being  divided  will  ftarve  them. 

- ~The  Operation  is  performed  within  two  or 

three  Eyes  of  the  Branch  they  grow  out  of. 

The  Effedt  of  Pinching  is,  that  inftead  of  one  ufe¬ 
lefs,  perhaps,  hurtful.  Wood- branch,  a  vigorous 
Tree  will  put  forth  two  or  three  at  the  Eyes  remain¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  Sap  being  thus  divided,  the  Branches 
may  be  lefs,  and  fit  for  Wood  and  Fruit. 

Pulses,  Sallet,  &c.  are  orte  of  the  principal 
Furniture  of  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Sallet,  or  Sallad ,  is  a  Difh  of  eatable  Herbs 
ordinarily  accompanying  roaft  Meat*  compofed  chiefly 
of  crude  frefh  Herbage,  feafoned  with  Salt,  Oil,  and 
Vinegar. 

( Menage  derives  the  Word  from  the  Latin ,  Salat  a* 
of  Sal ,  Salt  5  others  from  Salcedo :  Du  Cange 
From  Salgatita ,  which  is  ufed  in  Jufonius ,  and 
Columella  in  the  fame  Senrfe.) 

Some  add  Muftard,  hard  Eggs,  and' Sugar  ;  others. 

Pepper,  and  other  Spices,  with  Orange-peel,  Saf¬ 
fron,  &c. 

Some  define  Sallet  more  generally,  a  Compofition 
of  Plants  and  Roots,  of  feveral  Kinds  to  be  eaten  ei¬ 
ther  raw  or  green,  blanched  or  candied,  by  them- 
f^jves,  or  mixed  with  others ;  and  even,  OccafiOnalfy 
boiled,  pickled,  orrlotherVvife  prepared  and  difguifed; 

to  render  nibre  grateful  to  the  Palate. - But  this 

Definition  includes  Pot- kerbs,  &c.  which  the  Gene¬ 
rality  of  Authors  deny  to  be  arty  proper  Salle  ting. 

The  principal  S  a^l’l  E  t  -  •  and  thofe  which  or¬ 

dinarily  make  theBa'fis  6f  our  Englijh  'S'allcts ,  arc  Let- 
tiee,  SellerV,  'Endive,  Creffe&yRadiflr,  and  Rape, 
Along  with  which  by  way  of  Furniture,  or  A'ddi- 
tionals,  ar'e  PUrflarie,  Spjnnage,  Sorrel,  Tarragon, 
Burnet,  'Cdrn-fallet  arid  Chervil. 

The  different  Taftes-  of  Mankind  Will  not  allow 
any  certain  Mixture  of  thefe  to  be  preferibed  as  m oft 
agreeable  ;  but,  ftill,  in  mixing  them,  the  Relifii  of 
the  feveral  Herbs  'is  to  'be  confidcrcd  :  Thofe  for  In- 
ftance,  which  are  moil  hot  and  biting  ;  as  Crefies, 
Muftard,  Sellery,  Tarragon,  Chervil,  &V.  with  thofe 
that  are  more  cool  'duel  infipid  to  Tafte  ;  asTurneps, 
Rape,  Spinage,  Lattice,  Corivfallcit,  Purfihrte, 

By  this  Means  the  Herbs  may  be  fo  jtldicioufly  mixbd; 
that  the  too  ftrorlg  Tafte  of  orte  Kind  may  not  over¬ 
power  all  the  rdfb  5  and  the  Infipid  Kibcis  be  difett- 
ly  ufed  to  moderate  and  cjuali fy  the  Heat  and 'Pun¬ 
gency  of  the.  others,  Wthe  Seafon  of  the  Year  la  more 
hot  or  cold  ;  fo  asevety  Sallet  may'notonlybe  Agree*- 
able  to  the  Tafte,  but  alfo  Phyfick'tb'thc  Body. 

The  Gardeners  call  SMl- Herbs  >  ih  Sallet ss  thofe 
which  (hould1  Always  be  cut  Whilft  ;in  the  Seeddenf; 
as  Crcfles,  MU  ft  aid,  'RAdifb,  Turnip,  SpinAgc,  and 
Lcttice :  All  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds  fo'wn  in 
Drills  or  Lines,  frohVthe  Middle  of  February  to  'the 
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ihady  Places  ;  and  afterwards,  in  September ,  See.  -  as 
in  March,  &c.  and  laftly  in  the  Rigour  of  the  Win¬ 
ter,  in  Hot- beds.  If  they  chance  to  be  frozen  in 
very  frofty  Weather,  putting  them  in  Spring-water 
two  Hours  e’re  they  be  ufed,  recovers  them. 

In  gathering  fmall  Herbs,  the  beft  Way  is  to  pull 
them  up  by  the  Roots  from  .the  Hot-bed.  If  the 
Roots  be  left,  and  a  fecond  Crop  of  Salleting  fown 

on  the  fame  Bed,  it  will  not  profper. - -In  fowing 

fecond  Crops  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Seeds  of  the 
fame  Kind,  be  not  fown  in  the  fame  Place-,  but  the 
Ground  is  to  be  eafed  by  varying  its  Burden,  putting 
hot  Seeds  where  cold  ones  grew  before,  &c.  Another 
Rule  is,  that  no  Plant  be  placed  in  the  fame  Spot 
where  the  fame  Kinds  have  grown  before. 

Winter  SaUeti  are  greatly  improved  by  blanched 
Sellery,  which  is  a  hot  Herb  of  a  very  rich  Flavour  ; 
raifed  from  Seed  fown  in  March  and  April ,  in  a  well 
expofed  Place,  and  tranfplanted  fix  Weeks  after  its 
firft  Appearance,  into  Beds,  where  it  remains  till  the 
Middle  of  June ,  and  then  planted  in  Trenches, 
eight  or  ten  Inches  wide  3  and  as  many  deep,  firft 
pruning  off  the  Tops  and  Roots.  As  they  grow 
large,  they  are  to  be  earthed  up,  within  four  or  five 
Inches  of  the  Top,  which  is  repeated  feveral  Times, 

till  they  be  fit  For  Ufe. - Endive  blanched,  is  much 

ufed  in  Winter  Sallets ,  though  it  have  neither  Tafte 
nor  Flavour  ;  it  is  cultivated  much  after  the  Manner 

of  Seilery.- - -Of  Lettice  there  are  various  Kinds,  the 

beft  are  the  Roman,  Butch  brown.  Imperial,  and  Si* 
lejia  Kinds,  all  which  cabbage  well.  They  are 
commonly  fown  with  other  Crops  in  March ,  for  Sum¬ 
mer  Sallets ,  and  in  Augufi,  to  be  tranfplanted,  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  (land  the  Winter  ;  either  to  be  cut  for  Win¬ 
ter  Sallets ,  or  to  cabbage  early  next  Spring  for  Seed. 

For  the  additional,  or  fecondary  Salle t -herbs  : 
Burnet  is  a  cool  perennial  Herb,  whofe  tender  Leaves, 
mixed  with  other  Herbs  in  the  Winter,  give  the  a- 
greeable  Flavour  of  a  Cucumber:  It  is  propagated 
by  Seed,  fown  in  March .  Corn  Sallet,  raifed  at  the 
fame  Time,  and  in  the  fame  Manner,  makes  a  good 

Winter  Sallet  Furniture-,  Purftane,  an  infipid;  r* 
coolino-  Herh  i  kaHmirpH  rot«©  ;n  ’W  inter  Sallets : 

It  is  raifed  by  Seeds,  fown  in  March,  in  a  warm 

Place.-— Sorrel  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  Spring  ;  when 

the  young  Leaves  are  Very  agreeable.  It  is  raifed 

from  Seeds,  fown  in  March,  ufually  in  Drills  or  Rows. 

Spin  age  is  a  neceffary  Ingredient  in  raw  Sallets,  to  be 

cut  in  the  Ear-leaf ;  but  it  is  better  for  boiled  Sallets 

in  the  Winter,  or  Spring.  It  is  fown  in  March,  A- 

pril ,  or  May\  and  again  in  Auguft ,  in  a  Place  well 

expofed  to  the  Sun,  that  the  Leaves  may  be  large 

Enough  for  boiling  in  the  Winter. - -Tarragon,  of 

all  others,  fhould  never  be  wanting;  it  is  a  cordial 

Herb,  though  not  the  mo'fl  agreeably  tafted ;  yet  a 

few  Leaves,  or  three  or  four  of  the  tender  Tops, 

give  a  Sallet  a  good  Relifli.  It  is  propagated  from 

Slips,  taken  from  the  Root,  and  planted  in  March . 

- — —Note,  in  the  Spring,  Dandelion  blanched,  which 

is  gathered  in  almoft  every  ploughed  Field,  makes  an 

excellent  Sallet,  mixed  with  other  Herbs.  Some 
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likewife  gather  Violet  Flowers,  Co  whips,  and  Blof- 
foms  of  Bur  rage,  as  Part  of  the  Sallet  Furniture  5 

others.  Fennel,  and  Parfley. 

Dr  effing  of  Sallet  s.- — The  Seilery  and  End  ive  are 
to  have  their  hollow,  green  Stem,  or  Stalk,  ft  ripped 
of  all  its  outfide  Leaves,  and  diced  in  the  blanched 
Part,  cutting  the  Root  into  four  Parts.  The  other 
ingredient  Herbs  being  exquifitely  culled  and  cleanfed 
of  all  faulty  Leaves,  &c.  are  wafhed  rather  by  fprink- 
ling  than  fobbing  them  in  Spring  Water,  laid  to  drain 
off  all  fuperfluous  Moifturc,  *  then  fliook  and  fqueeZed 
together  gently,  in  a  coarfe  Cloth,  to  difpofe  them 
to  receive  the  Seafonings,  viz.  the  Sale,  Vinegar,  Oil* 
&c.  The  Oil  not  to  be  yellow  or  high  Coloured,  but 
of  a  pale  Olive  Green,  without  either  Tafte  or  Smell* 
The  Vinegar  perfe&ly  clear,  neither  four  nor  palled. 
The  Salt  to  be  the  beft,  ordinary  Bay-falt,  clean* 
bright  and  dry. 

Some  indeed  recommend  the  effential  Saks  and  Spi¬ 
rits  of  Vegetables,  or  thofe  of  the  alcalizate  and  fixed 
Kind,  extracted  from  the  Calcination  of  Balm,  Rofe- 
mary.  Wormwood,  &c .  and  affirm,  that,  without 
eating  the  grofs  Sallet  Herbs  themfelves,  we  might 
have  healing,  cooling,  generous  Sallets,  wholly 
out  of  the  Salt-feller. 

Note,  in  the  Proportion  of  Salt,  Pepper,  and  Vi¬ 
negar,  Regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  Seafon,  Conftitu- 
tion,  the  two  firft  being  beft  for  cold,  the  fe¬ 
cond  for  hot  Stomachs,  and  Seafons. - -For  a  mo¬ 

derate  Exaline,  or  &j//*/-vehicle,  to  three  Parts  of 
Oil,  put  one  of  Vinegar,  or  Lemon,  or  Orange 
Juice,  and  in  the  Mixture,  fteepSlicesof  Horfe-ra- 
difh,  with  a  little  Salt;  occafionally  add  a  little 
Guinea  Pepper,  and  Muftard,  with  the  Yolks  of 
two  Eggs  boiled,  fqueezed,  and  bruifed  into  a  Mafli 
therein ;  pour  the  whole  on  the  Herbs,  ftirring  and 
mingling  them  till  they  be  thoroughly  imbibed. 

We  conclude  the  Art  of  Gardening  by  thefe  Gb- 
fervations,  that  the  Sieur  le  Nofire  firft  carried  Gar * 
detiing  to  any  Thing  of  Perfection :  M.  la  Quin  Unit 

has  gone  yet  farther-  Aiur  have  our  °wn  Countrymen 
or  aate  ueen  wanting  to  its  Improvement  3  as  London, 

Wife v  Bradley,  Laurence,  Fairchild,  &c. 

M.  Fatio  has  lately  applied  mathematical  Reafon- 
ing  to  Gardening ,  and  fhewn  how  to  make  the  beft 
Ufe  of  the  Sun*s  Rays  in  Gardens . 

We  fotbear  to  fay  any  Thing  about  the  Antiquity  or 
Ufefulnefs  of  Agricultures  every  Reader's  Imagina¬ 
tion  will  fupply  that  Defeat. - It  lias  been  cultivated 

by  many  of  the  greateft  Men  among  the  Ancients, 
as  Emperors,  DiClators,  andConfuls;  and  has  been 
treated  of  by  fome  of  their  greateft  Authors,  •  Virgil , 
for  Inftance,  Cato,  Varro,  ' Columella ,  Confiantine * 
Porphyrogenittis ,  Palladius ,  & c. 

The  Tate  Authors  in  Agriculture ,  are  Bap  lift  a. 
Porta ,  Herejbachius ,  and  Agricola,  in  Latin ;  Alpbon* 
fo,  Herrera,  in  Italian  ;  Quin t ini c,  Stephens ,  Lie- 
bant,  de  Serree,  de  Croifcens ,  Bellon,  le  Notre,  and 
Chomcl ,  in  French ;  and  Nourfe ,  Evelyn,  Mortimer 9 
Switzer ,  Bradley,  Laurence  and  Miller,  in  EngUJh . 
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A  L  CH  Y  M  Y  is  afuppofed  Art,  which  Avarice, 
;r\  and  the  inordinate  Defire  of  growing  immenfe- 
ly  rich  at  once,  hath  fancied  -to  be  founded  on  the 
beft  >and  moft  infallible  Principles,  for  a  true  Invcfti- 
gation  or  Refearch  of  Nature's  moft  hidden  and  my- 
fterious  Secrets,  ahd  Operations  j  though  but  few  of 
them  'have  been  yet  reduced  into  Pnt&ice. 

That  Art  hath  'three  principal  Objects;  1.  Th'c 
Tranfmutrttion  of  Metals.  2.  The  Difcovery  of 
rtn  univerfal  Medicihe,  which  ‘could  cure  nil  Dif- 
eafes.  3,  That  of  tin  univerfal  Diffolvcnr,  or  Al- 
kdbflft'.  Tho*  none  of  the' three  hath  ever- tickled  fo 


much  the  Curiofuy  of  the  moft  famous  Alchymiftsi  as 
that  of  the  Tranfmutation  of  Metals,  which  fome  of 
the  moft  infatuated  among  them,  have  dignified  with 
the  Title  of  Grand  C Havre ,  or  Work  by  way  of  Ex¬ 
cellence  j  becaufe,  perhaps,  it’hath  coft  fome  of  them 
more  Money  in  endeavouring  to  difeover  that  Grand 
Nothing,  than  ever  any  Body,  but  thofe  who  have 
worked  at  it*  could  imagine  5  flnee  the  Artifts  them- 
felvcs,  cfpecially  thofe  who  had  not  made  yet  rtn 
entire  Divorce  with  their  Reafon*  have  been  obliged 
to  confefs  at  liift  1  that  after  an  indefatigable  Labour, 

and  immenfe  Expenccs,  inftcad  of  finding  the  Se¬ 
cret 
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cret  to  change  the  moft  imperfeCt  Metals  into  Gold, 
they,  on  the  contrary,  have  only  found  the  ruinous 
one,  of  changing  Gold  into  nothing.  This  was  the 
fincere  and  ingenuous  Confefllon  of  Penoius *  who, 
after  he  had  fpent  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Life,  and 
a  very  confiderable  Fortune,  in  the  Refearch  of  the 
Philofopher’s  Stone,  and  being  reduced  to  the  great- 
eft:  Poverty,  was  forced  to  end  his  Days  at  the  Hof- 
pital  of  Tver  dun  in  Switzerland  \  protefting  at  his 
Death,  that  if  he  had  one  Enemy  in  the  World,  he 
could  toifh  him  no  greater  Misfortune,  than  that  of 
being  infatuated  with  the  ridiculous  Notion  of  the 
Philofopher’s  Stone. 

Monfieur  l*  Emery*  a  famous  Apothecary  and  Chy- 
mift,  in  the  Reign  of  the  late  King  Lewis  XIV, 
don’t  fuppofe  the  Difcovery  of  that  Secret,  of  the 
Tranfmutation  of  Metals,  abfolutely  impofllble,  but 
fays,  that  among  the  vafl:  Number  of  Artifts  he  knew, 
or  heard  of,  who  had  attempted  it,  none  had  ever 
fucceeded ;  which  is  enough  to  deter  others  from 
Following  fo  deftruflive  an  Example.  That  the  great- 
eft:  Part  of  thofe  Alchymifts  were  nothing  elfe  but 
Impoftors  and  Juglers,  pleafed  with  the  Opportunity 
of  making  an  Advantage  of  the  too  great  Credulity 
of  fome  Perfons,  really  infatuated  with  the  ridiculous 
Notion,  and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Principles,  thofe 
Juglers  themfelves  knew  very  well  to  be  falfe. 

.  Myfelf  have  known  Artifts  of  thofe  two  Clafles; 
fome,  who,  after  many  Difappointments  in  the  Re¬ 
fearch  of  their  myfterious  Powder  of  Projections  and 
after  having  quintefienced  their  Eftate,  their  Sub- 
ftance,  and  their  very  Cloaths,  per  fitted  ft  ill  in  their 
former  Obftinacy,  that  the  Tranfmutation  of  Metals, 
was,  not  only  pofilble,  but  that  they  were  fure  to 
fucceed  therein  5  to  have  objected  againft,  had  been  an 
Offence  of  the  highefl:  Nature. 

I  have  likewife  known  fome  others,  who  though,' 
in  all  Appearance,  as  obflinate  and  as  infatuated,  as 
thofe  before  mentioned  *,  neverthelefs,  it  was  eafy  to 
difeover  that  their  Obftinacy  on  that  Subject,  went  no 
further  than  it  could  t>e  ruufL.vienj-  to  their  interefted 
Views  5  that  they  had  been  very  lorry,  r^mi  Auy 
thing  of  their  own,  in  their  Refearches  5  and  would 
be  Artifts  no  longer  than  they  could  find  Fools  to 
anfvver  their  vexatious  Demands,  and  defray  their  ex¬ 
travagant  Expences.  An  Englijh  Benedictine  Monk, 
Procurator,  or  Steward  of  their  Convent  at  Paris*  was 
an  Artifl:  of  that  Stamp.  He  found  the  Secret  to  per- 
fwade  his  Brethren,  that  he  could,  with  the  Help  of 
Alchymy ,  an  Art  he  was  entire  Mafter  of,  multiply  ad 
infinitum*  a  confiderable  Sum  of  theirs  he  had  in  his 
Hands.  The  honeft  Steward  went  to  work,  and 
pretended  to  do  fo,  while  the  Money  lafted,  the 
greateft  Part  of  which,  he  lavifhed  another  Way,  till 
being  brought  to  an  Account,  the  Monks  finding 
their  Store,  inftead  of  that  vaft  Increafe  they  had  been 
flattered  with,  entirely  evaporated,  had  the  Artifl: 
committed  for  three  or  four  Years  to  Atenor* s  Tower, 
at  the  Bafiile ,  from  whence  he  found  at  lad  the  mira¬ 
culous  Secret  to  efcape  •,  and  coming  into  England 
found  fome  other  Fools,  who  employed  him  alfo  for 
a  confiderable  Time,  in  the  Refearch  of  the  Philofo¬ 
pher’s  Stone,  which  at  this  prefent  Time,  is  as  far 
from  him,  as  it  was  when  he  went  firfl:  in  Queft  of  it ; 
though,  if  we  would  believe  him,  he  don’t  defpair  of 
finding  it  Hill, 

Another  of  thofe  Impoftors,  a  French  Man,  would 
have  perfuaded  a  noble  Duke,  nine  or  ten  Years  ago, 
that  he  could  extraCt  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Sil¬ 
ver  from  the  Tin  of  fome  Mines  his  Grace  hath  in 
Cornwall ,  pretending  that  he  had  made  fome  Experi¬ 
ments  of  it,  filewing  even  the  Duke  fome  Silver,  which 
lie  was  credulous  enough  to  believe,  was  extracted  from 
that  Tin ;  in  confequence  thereof,  the  Artifl*  was  to 
tranfporc  himfelf  on  the  Spot,  to  work  under  the  Di¬ 
rection,  and  at  the  Expences  of  his  noble  Mafter  j 
who  had  no  fooner  cloathed  him,  and  provided  him 
liberally  with  Money  for  his  Journey  \  than  the  expert 
Artifl,  mi  (look  the  Road  of  Holland ,  for  that  to 

Cornwall ,  and  hath  never  been  heard  of  fince, 

* 
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Another  of  his  Countrymen  has  followed  lately  hi§ 
good  Example  ;  the  poor  Gentleman  had  been  here 
leveral  Years  looking  for  fome  Bubble,  and  was  al- 
moft  quite  out  of  Hope  of  Succefs  ;  when  unexpect¬ 
edly  he  found  one  fit  for  his  Purpofe.  The  Gentle¬ 
man  tantalized  with  the  Expectation  of  an  immenfe 
Gain,  received  the  Artifl:  into  his  Houfe,  and  begun 
by  covering  his  coarfer  Subftance,  almoft  alcoholifed, 
and  in  the  fame  Condition,  the  firfl  Alchymift  Adam 
was,  in  the  State  of  his  Innocency  ;  he  was  alfo  fup- 
plied  with  Money  for  the  necefiary  Preparations  to 
be  made,  for  that  grand  Operation.  Accordingly  a 
Vial  was  filled  with  fomething,  and  put  in  Digeftion, 
in  Horfes  Dung  ;  and  was  to  remain  there  a  whole 
Year,  at  the  End  of  which,  the  Powder  of  Projection, 
it  was  to  produce,  would  be  fit  for  Ufe  5  but  before 
the  Year  was  elapfed,  the  Artifl,  who  in  that  Time 
had  found  the  Secret  to  make  up  a  pretty  confiderable 
Purfe,  difappeared,  leaving  to  the  Projector,  the 
whole  Care  of  the  Bottle. 

The  greateft  Artifl  of  this  Kind,  was  the  famous 
Laws ,  who  in  1718.  found  the  Secret  in  France *  to 
change  Paper  into  Money,  Money  into  Paper ;  and 
at  lafi:  Paper  into  nothing. 

Jugglers*  who,  by  Dexterity  of  Hands,  play  a  great 
many  very  diverting  and  furprifing  Tricks,  called  by 
the  French  des  Tours  de  Pajfe *  Pajfe ,  as  when  they  fix 
the  Mercury  with  Verdigreafe,  or  by  fixing  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  Silver  at  the  End  of  the  iron  Rod,  with 
which  they  ftir  the  Matter  in  Infufion  increafe  it,  and 
make  the  Spectators  believe,  that  the  Powder  they 
have  thrown  into  the  Crucible,  has  occafioned  that 
Increafe,  are  the  more  honeft:  of  the  two  ;  fince  they 
give  the  Curious  fomething  for  their  Money  ;  but 
the  others  are  unfufferable,  and  thofe  that  employ 
them  true  Bedlamites. 

But  however,  let  us  fuppofe.  For  once,  with  Mon- 
fieur  U Emery*  that  the  Difcovery  of  the  Philofopher’s 
Stone  is  poffible  5  and  for  once  fpeak  like  an  Artifl. 

Was  I  to  follow  my  real  Opinion  on  this  SubjeCt,' 
the  Philosopher’s  Stone  fhould  be  defined  by 
pe,  a  certain  grand  Nothing ,  very  much  wifhed  for, 
long  ana  un.v.»  fougk*-  W.  and  never  to  be  found  5 
but  as  I  muft  appear  in  this  Place  prejudiced  in  its  Fa¬ 
vour,  asfuch. 

The  Philofapher9 s  Stone*  is  a  Preparation  for  the 
Tranfmutation  of  the  moft  imperfect  Metals,  into 
perfect  ones. 

This  Tranfmutation ,  is  to  be  attempted  three  ways  i 
by  Separation,  Maturation,  or  real  Tranfmutation. 

If  we  can  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  all  other  Me¬ 
tals,  even  the  lefs  perfeCt,  contains  fome  Quantity  of 
Gold ,  more  or  lefs,  this  Operation  may  be  effected 
by  Separation.  Thofe  that  ftand  for  the  Affirmative, 
don’t  queftion  in  the  lead,  but  there  is  Gold  in  all  other 
Metals,  but.  to  fo  fmall  a  Quantity  in  fome  of  them, 
that  it  would  not  defray  the  Expences  of  the  Separation.’ 
For  my  Part,  I  cannot  be  of  that  Sentiment  5  fince 
that  Quantity  of  Gold  could  be  found  in  the  different 
Preparations,  the  Chymifts  are  obliged  to  make  of 
thofe  imperfeCt  Metals,  as  in  their  Fufion,  Cryftaliza- 
tion,  Diftillation,  Sublimation,  (fie .  &c.  without  any 
other  additional  Charges,  fince  Gold,  being  not  fen- 
fible  of  the  fame  Mutations,  and  once  freed  from  the 
heterogeneous  Bodies  it  was  wrapt  in,  would  be  found 
left  by  itfclf}  though  no  Cbymift  has  been  pleafed  to 
inform  us  yet,  that  he  hath  ever  made  that  advanta¬ 
geous  Difcovery. 

None  but  Mercury  could  be  changed  into  Gold  by 
Maturation  ;  the  Principles  of  all  other  Metals  being 
not  pure  Mercury,  and  the  Abundance  of  heteroge¬ 
neous  Particles,  and  the  fmall  Quantity  of  imperfeCb 
one9,  which  enter  into  their  Compofition,  is  confound-- 
ed  with,  cannot  be  feparated  from  it,  by  a  Digeftion. 

Mr.  Chambers  is  pleafed  to  fuppofe,  that  in  the 
Maturation  of  Mercury ,  its  Impurities  being  lighter 
than  Mercury  itfclf,  if  once  purged  of  thofe  Impuri¬ 
ties,  it  could  eaflly  be  changed  into  Gold  *  becaufe  it 
would  be  then  as  heavy  as  Gold  *  but  that’s  but  a  very 
frivolous  Reafon  to  afiert  the  Poffibility  of  that  Tranf* 
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mutation  ;  fince  Weight  is  hot  the  effential  Quality 
conftitutiVe  of  that  perfe&  Metal ;  the,  Artift  ffiould 
alfo  find  the  Secret,  to  render  the  Mercury ,  thus  freed 
of  its  Impurities,  du&ile  and  malleable,  by  making 
its  Parts  to  have  the  fame  Attraction,  and  cohere  with, 
the  fame  Force  ;  which  could  fcarce  be  perfe&ed, 
fince  it  would  be  almoft  impoflible  to  render  Mercury. 
as  free  from  Sulphur,  as  is  Gold :  But  the  moft  efien- 
tial  Quality  is,  that  Mercury  fhould  equal  Gold  in  its 
Fixednefs  in  the  Fire,  refulting  from  the  Homo- 
genity  and  Equality  of  its  Pans,  which  all  have 
equal  Pores  or  Interlaces,  through  which  the  fiery 
Corpufcles  find  an  eafy  Paffage,  and  therefore  cannot 
haften  its  Fufion,  with  the  fame  Facility,  as  that  of 
lefs  perfect  Metals  *  where,  through  the  Obliquity 
and  unequal  Pofnion  of  their  Pores,  they  meet  with 
more  Refiftance:  I  confirm  this  Sentiment  by  an  un¬ 
deniable  Fa£t,  which  happened  in  Holland ,  towards 

the  Middle  of  the  laft  Century. 

Longueille ,  a  Frenchman ,  had  found  the  Secret  of 
that  Metal,  which,  Mr.  Chambers  fuppofes,  would  be 
pure  Gold  ;  nay,  he  had  even  carried  it  to  a  greater 
Perfection  than  Mr.  Chambers  feems  to  defire,  fince, 
befides  the  Weight,  Longueille ’s  Metal  had,  in  all 
Appearance,  all  the  other  Qualities  of  real  Gold  ; 
till  being  put  to  the  Crucible,  its  Pores  being  not  in 
the  fame  Pofition,  nor  at  the  fame  equal  Diftance, 
it  evaporated  into  Smoak.  This  Longueille* s  Gold 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  any  Thing  elfe  but  a  Pre¬ 
paration  of  Mercury ,  as  preferibed  by  Mr.  Cham¬ 
bers . 

The  tranfmutation  of  Metals,  which  is  the  third 
Method  pretended  to  be  ufed  by  the  Alchymifts ,  fhould 
be  done,  as  they  fay,  by  melting  them  in  the  Fire,  and 
calling  fome  Quantity  of  a  Powder,  called  by  them 
j Powder  of  Projection,  unto  the  fufed  Matter,  upon 
which  the  Faeces  immediately  retire,  are  vocalized 
and  burnt,  and  fo  carried  off ;  and  the  reft  of  the 
Mafs  changed  into  pure  Gold.  But  if  fuch  Method 
be  practicable,  is  what  at  all  Times,  and  in  all  Ages, 
hath  been  much  controverted. 

Cardan ,  and  fome  others,  will  have  the  Tranfmut- 
ing  other  Metals  into  Gold,  or  Silver,  utterly  im- 
pofiible ;  becaufe,  fay  they,  it  being  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  that  in  fuch  Operations,  thofe  Metals  fhould 
be  calcined,  they  never  can  afterwards,  be  brought 
again  to  their  priftine  Purity  ;  befides  the  Generation, 
required  in  fuch  Cafe,  which  is  not  the  Work  of  Art, 
but  of  Nature.  The  fame  Authors  even  deny  the 
Poflibility  of  changing  imperfect  Metals  into  others 
the  like  imperfect ;  as  Iron  into  Brafs,  or  Copper 
and  Lead  into  Tin. 

This  Opinion  fquares  very  well  with  mine,  for  un- 
Icfs  an  Adept  could  perfuade  me,  that  in  hisTranf- 
mutation,  he  can  perfectly  imitate  Nature  in  the  For¬ 
mation  of  the  Marcafite ,  in  its  Matrix  \  that  his 
Arts  can  furnifh  him  with  fome  infallible  Rules,  for 
the  Direction  of'  his  Fire,  whereby  he  can  bring  it  to 
a  Degree  of  Heat,  equal  to  that  of  the  Sun  in  thofe 
Climates  where  Gold  is  foimed  ;  he’ll,  find  me  al¬ 
ways  equally  prepoffeffed  with  the  fame  Incredulity  and 
Obftinacy.  M.  I* Emery  himfelf,  fhould  have  refolved 
thofe  Difficulties,  before  he  could  have  convinced 
me,  that  the  Tranfmutation  of  Metals  was  poffible, 
he  fhould  have  produced  Examples  to  prove  it ; 
for  if  it  is  poffible,  why,  after  fo  afiiduous  an  Appli¬ 
cation  to  it,  and  fo  much  Labour,  have  we  not  been 
able  to  find  it  yet  ?  Is  Art  Jefs  induftrious  in  this,  and 
more  fterile  in  Inventions,  than  it  has  been  in  an  infi¬ 
nite  Number  of  its  Operations,  in  which  it  hath  fo 
well  imitated,  if  not  rivaled  Nature  herfelf?  Why  fo 
many  Directions  and  Rules  in  vain,  and  in  all  Ap¬ 
pearance,  fo  juft  and  fo  well  calculated  \  though  when 
reduced  to  PraClicc,  they  prove  ineffectual  ? 

An  Alchymift  would  ani'wer  to  this,  that  a  great 
many  Artift s  have  conducted  their  grand  Operation 
with  fuch  Succefs,  ns  to  bring  it  to  that  Crifis,  that  it 
■wanted  but  a  lucky  Moment,  to  have  it  perfected. 
.That’s  almoft  fuch  a  ridiculous  Story,  as  was  that  of 
Fryer  Bacon* s  brazen  Head. 
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time  had  been,  in  which  the  monftrous  Prodigy 
could  have  appeared,  if  it  had  been  minded,  but  that 
lucky  Moment  was  fo  long  a  coming  *,  and  when  come* 
did  run  with  fuch  Velocity,  that  it  was  impoflible  to 
lay  hold  of  it. 

Likewife,  tranfmutation  had  been  effected,  if  the 
Artift  had  been  more  attentive  5  but  for  want  of  that 
Attention,  the  Operation  hath  mifearriedj  and  if  muft 
be  begun  a- new  \  and  Su  b  t  u  e  muft  be  fupplied  with 
more  Money,  by  fome  tribulation or  Ananias,  who 
have  been  cozened  of  their  Senfes,  as  well  as  of  their 
Money ,  by  the  Impoftor  •,  who,  tq  give  a  greater  No¬ 
tion  of  his  pretended  Capacity,  expreffes  himfelf  in 
a  DialeCt,  which  neither  he,  nor  any  Body  elfe  un^ 
derftand  s  giving  to  their  Metals  a  Name  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  whereby  they  are  known  to  the  Na- 
turalifts ; .  calling  Gold,  Sol ,  Silver,  Luna  5  Iron, 
Mars ;  Copper,  Venus  \  Lead,  Saturn ,  &?r.  •  ■ 

What’s  the  more  furprizing  is,  that  fome  of  thofe 
Alchymifts ,  not  contented  with  fearching  what  they 
call  the  Seed  of  Gold  iq  Jefs  perfect  Metals,  look 
for  it  in  Mixes  or  Subftances,  where’s  the  ,lefs  Ap¬ 
pearance  it  could  be  found,  as  in  Plants,  in  the 
Blood,  Hairs,  and  even  in  the  Excrements  •,  and 
work  uppn  it  with  as  much  Succefs,:  as  they  do  upon 
Metals. 

Mr.  Boyle,  (let  it  be  faid  with  all  the  Veneration  I 
have  for  his  profound  Knowledge  and  Experience) 
feems  to  have  been  of  that  Opinion,  and  would  have  us 
believe,  that  even  Rain  Water  is  not  deprived  of 
that  valuable  Seed,  fince  he  allures  us,  in  his  Scept . 
Cbymift ,  That  Rain  Water  being  diftilled  and  red>- 
ftilled,  that  is  to  fay,  if  we  fpeak  the  Language  of 
the  Alchymifts,  after  a  great  Number  of  Cohobations , 
which  he  computes  at  200,  did  leave  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Alembick,  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  white 
Chalk,  or  Earth ;  and  that  more  plentifully  in  the 
latter  Diftillations,  than  in  the  former ;  which  Chalk 
he  leaves  us  to  judge,  could  be  changed  into  Gold  ; 
perhaps  with  the  Help  of  the  miraculous  Powder  of 
Projection.  ■ 

But  what  is  that  Powder  of  Projection,  that  great 
Arcanum,  capable  to  produce  fo  extraordinary  a  Mu¬ 
tation  ?  Whence  does  it  come  ?  And  how  does  it 
work  ? 

Afk  an  Alchymift ,  what  is  Powder  of  Projection ; 
and  he’ll  anfwer,  that  Powder  of  Projection  is  Powder 
of  Projection,  i.  e .  a  Powder  which  hath  the  Power 
of  changing  any  imperfeft  Metal,  into  a  more  perfect 
one,  by  the  Admixture  of  a  little  Quantity  thereof. 
If  you  want  a  more  explicit  Definition,  you  muft  make 
it  yourfelf,  or  be  contented  with  this,  fince  the 
greateft  Ariifts  have  not  been  yet  capable  to  exprefs 
themfelves  in  Terms  more  fignificative  or  fatisfac- 
tory. 

They  would  be  as  much  puzzled  to  trace  the  Origin 
of  that  Powder,  as  to  find  out  its  firft  Inventors ;  as 
for  the  Manner  it  operates,  it  is  as  well  a  Secret  to 
themfelves,  as  to  any  Body  elfe  5  and  it  may  be  as 
Ikilfully  prepared  by  a  Perfon  who  hath  never  ftu- 
died  the  Hermetick  Art,  as  by  one,  who,  all  his 
Life-time,  hath  been  buried  in  the  Allies  of  a  Fur¬ 
nace,  and  produce  the  fame  Effefls. 

This  Art,  however,  is  not  equally  contemptible 
in  all  its  Branches  \  fince  we  know  by  Experience, 
that  fome  Artifts  have  found,  by  an  afiiduous  and  in¬ 
defatigable  Labour,  if  not  the  Secret  of  the  Tranf¬ 
mutation  of  Metals ;  fome  others,  which  from  Time 
to  Time  have  proved  very  beneficial  to  Mankind,  as 
fome  general  Remedies,  which  they  have  dignified 
by  the  Title  of  Universal  Medicine  5  and  fomecimes 
called  the  Grand  Elixir,  which  cure  all  Difeafcs. 
That  Elixir,  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Alchymifts,  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  Philofopbcrs  Stone ,  fo  what  will  make 
Gold  will  alfo  cure  all  Difeafes. 

Kircher  allures  us,  that  the  antient  Egyptians  had 
a  very  good  Notion  of  that  Elixir,  which  for  its 
Subtility  and  Perfection,  they  called  Heaven  \  and 
which  they  ufed  to  draw  from  the  hardeft  and  moft 
precious  Subftances.  This  he  takes  to  be  that  nd- 
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mirabie  and  celeftial  Water,  capable  of  removing 
all  Difeafes. 

A  great  many  fince,  have  pretended  to  be  Matters 
of  that  ineftimable  Secret ;  in  lieu  whereof,,  they  have 
made  Ufe  of  fome  poifonous  Medicine,  the  Produft 
of  their  vitiated  Imagination,  which  feemed  to  have 
been  found,  out  for  the  entire  Extirpation  of  human 
Race;  or  which  they  have  found,  perhaps,  in  fome 
old  Books  of  Receipts ,  and  which  they  adminifter 
without  Experience  or  Skill :  All  Nations  and  Coun¬ 
tries  have  been  peftered  with  thofe  Impoftors,  Quacks, 
and  Charlatans ,  England  not  excepted ;  which,  at 
this  prefent  Time,  fees  its  Inhabitants  flock  to  one  of 
them,  who,  through  an  unexpected  Succefs,  in  the 
Diftribution  of  a  certain  Noftrum,  he  hath  pirated 
fomewhere,  and  which  he  adminifters  as  a  Grand 
Elixir ,  without  Skill  or  Knowledge,  for  all  Difeafes, 
hath  acquired  a  Reputation,  which  his  too  frequent 
Murders  fhould  have  Tarniflied ;  if  the  too  great 
Credulity,  and  ridiculous  Infatuation  of  the  Vulgar* 
was  not  a  fecond  Nature,  feldom  to  be  conquered, 
even  by  the  cleareft  Demonftration,  or  Evidence. 
The.  fpecious  Pretext  of  a  Ch riftian  Charity,  ferves, 
often,  in  thofe  Occafions,  to  ftrengthen  the  Rabble  in 
their  Obftinacy :  And  a  Charletan  is  never  blamed 
for  killing  his  Patients  Gratis . 

I  have  known  an  Emperick ,  of  a  quite  different 
Character,  who  having  found  himfelf,  by  a  ferious 
and  continual  Application  to  Alchymy ,  an  Elixir , 
which  he  called  the  Tin  El ure  of  Gold ,  ufed  to  admi- 
nifter  it  with  a  great  deal  of  Skill  and  Judgment, 
and  furprizing  Succefs ;  for  we  cannot  deny  the  Pof- 
fibiiity  of  finding  fuch  Secret,  which  could  cure  all 
Difeafes;  and  which  we  will  prove,  when  .we  treat 
of  Medicine  in  general. 

Chytniftry  and  Pharmacy  are  indebted  to  Alchymy , 
for  many  other  ufeful  Dilcoveries  of  that  Kind  ;  fo 
that  the  Hermerick  Art  hath  not  been  always  oppreffive 
to  the  Commonwealth  5  efpecially  when  pra&ifed  with 
Skill  and  Judgment  5  for  if  the  Artift  mifs  finding 
what  he  was  looking  for,  he  often  difcovers  in  that 
Refearch,  what  is  more  advantageous  to  Society, 
than  the  Tranfmutation  of  Metals,  a  Specifick,  which 
cures  effectually,  and  fooner,  a  Chronick ,  or  fome 
other  dangerous  Malady,  than  a  Galenical ,  or  other 
Preparations,  ufed  by  our  Anceftors,  when  we  had  but  a 
confufed  Idea  of  Alchymy ,  and  is  preferable  to  a  Secret, 
which  once  found,  would  only  ferve  to  foment  and 
flatter  one  of  our  moft  criminal  Paffions,  Avarice. 

Some  of  the  Juggling  Alchymiftsy  when  they  have 
kept  their  Bubbles ,  long  in  Sufpence,  and  in  the  Ex¬ 
pectation  of  feeing  every  Day  the  Accomplifhment 
of  their  Willies ;  confcious  that  their  Impofture  mutt 
be  aifcovered  at  latt,  by  the  Mifcarriage  of  their 
ProjeCt,  and  afraid  of  the  dangerous  Confcquences 
fuch  Mifcarriage  may  be  attended  with,  leave  the 
Pbilofopbers  Stoney  where  it  hath  been  fo  long  hid¬ 
den  and  flatter  their  Dupesy  with  the  Hope  of  an¬ 
other  Difcovery,  which  they  promife  will  prove  as 
beneficial  to  the  Society y  as  the  Tranfmutation  of 
Metals. 

One  of  thofe  Impoftors  made  a  very  good  Ufe  of 
that  fpecious  Pretext,  towards  the  Beginning  of  the 
Jntc  Queen  Anne' s  Reign,  to  extricate  himfelf  out  of 
the  Labyrinth  he  had  entered  into ;  finding  that  he 
could  wear  the  Mafic  no  longer,  and  that  his  Impo- 
tture  was  on  the  Point  of  being  difeovered,  excufed 
himfelf  to  thofe  who  had  fee  him  to  work,  on  his 
having  milled  the  lucky  Moment,  in  which  the  grand 
Operation  was  to  have  been  perfected  ;  but  that  if 
they  would  continue  to  encourage  him,  he  had  found 
a  Secret  in  his  Refearch  of  the  Philofophcr's  Stone, 
which  would  make  a  Compenfation  for  their  patt 
Expences,  and  which  was  the  making  of  Gun*powdcr 
out  of  human  Excrements,  far  preferable  to  that 
made  of  common  Salt  petre.  The  Projectors,  who 
had  already  more  than  a  fullicient  Reafon  to  fufpefl: 
the  Truth  of  all  he  could  fay,  even  the  mott  plaufi- 
ble  *,  loth,  however,  to  have  funk  fo  much  Money  to 
no  Purpolc,  approved  ulfo  this  fecond  Scheme;  and 


the  Artift  having  contracted  with  the  molt  confided 
ble  of  his  Brethren,  the  Go  Id- finders  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  its  Suburbs  5  took  a  Houfe  at  Hammer - 
f mi  thy  and  went  chearfully  to  work,  though  not  quite 
to  the  Satisfaction  of  his  Neighbours,  who  often  com¬ 
plained  of  him  as  a  publick  Nufance;  but  however, 
he  found  himfelf  at  laft,  in  a  Capacity  of  performing 
his  new  Covenant,  and  fent  to  the  Tower  a  lun  of 
Gun-powder  of  his  Invention,  which,  in  FaCt,  was 
very  good ;  with  this  fmall  Difference,  only,  that  it 
coft  a  great  deal  more  than  the  common  Gun -powder, 
and  would  not  defray  the  Expences  the  Undertakers 
had  been  at  for  the  making  it :  Therefore  the  too  fkil- 
ful  Artift  was  difmiffed. 

The  laft  ObjeCt  of  Alchymy ,  is  to  find  out  an  Uni- 
verfal  Diffolvent,  which  they  call  Alkaheft ,  whereby 
they  pretend  to  refolve  all  Bodies  into  their  firft  Mat¬ 
ter,  Water  alone  excepted. 

*Tis  the  real  Opinion  of  Paracelfus ,  and  Van  HcL 
wont,  that  there  is  a  certain  Fluid  in  Nature,  capable 
to  reduce  all  fublunary  Bodies,  as  well  homogeneous, 
as  mixed,  into  their  firft  Principle,  or  original  Mat¬ 
ter  they  are  compofed  of ;  or  into  an  uniform, 
equal,  and  potable  Liquor,  that  will  unite  with 
Water,  and  the  Juices  of  our  Bodies,  yet  retain  its 
feminal  Virtues  ;  and  if  mixed  with  icfelf  again, 
thereby  be  converted  into  pure  elementary  Water.— 
Whence  they  imagine,  it  would  at  length  reduce  all 
Things  into  Water. 

Van  Hehnont  protefting  that  he  was  himfelf  Matter 
of  that  noble  Meyiftruum,  hath  excited  the  Curiofity 
of  all  the  fucceeding  Alchymifts ,  in  the  Purfuit  of  it. 
Mr.  Boyle  had  conceived  fo  advantageous  an  Opinion 
of  it,  on  the  fingle  Report  of  Hehnont ,  that  he  is 
pleafed  to  allure  us,  that  had  he  ever  been  fo  happy 
as  to  find  it,  he  had  preferred  it  to  the  Philofopher's 
Stone  ;  fo  would  I,  fince  there  is  not  fo  great  an  Ab- 
furdity  in  the  Notion  of  an  univerfal  Ens,  that  re- 
folves  all  Bodies  into  their  Ens  genial,  by  freeing 
them  of  the  heterogeneous  Particles  they  were  wrapt 
in,  and  thereby  rettore  them  to  their  priftine  Libercy 
of  directing  themfclves,  as  there  is  to  believe,  that  at 
the  fame  Inflanc  they  are  thus  freed,  they  acquire  an¬ 
other  Form,  without  the  Allowance  of  the  leaft  Mo¬ 
ment  for  a  new  Di  re  EH  on . 

No  Queftion,  but  all  Bodies  arife  originally  from  a 
firft  Matter,  which  was  once  in  a  fluid  Form,  whole 
Particles,  by  the  continual  Agitation  and  Com  predion 
of  the  Aimofphere ,  the  Diverfity  of  their  Figures, 
and  the  occult  Quality,  which  direCt  them  to  their 
different  Poles,  have  been  concatenated  together,  for 
the  Formation  of  thofe  different  Bodies. 

Pan  tale  on,  Philalethes ,  Tachenius ,  Ludovicus,  &c. 
have  left  us  feveral  Treacifes  on  the  SubjeCt  of  the 
Alkahest,  which  they  thought  worthy  their  moft 
ferious  Application. 

Paracelfus ,  if  we  believe  Hehnont,  was  the  flrft  In¬ 
ventor  of  the  Term  Alkaheft ;  in  FaCt,  we  don't  find 
it  before  his  Time,  in  any  other  Author ;  Paracelfus 
himfelf  hath  mentioned  it  but  once,  and  that  in  his 
fecond  Book  de  viribus  membrorum. - Eft  etiam  Al¬ 

kahest  Liquor,  (fays  he,  treating  of  the  Liver) 
magnum  hepatis  confervandi ,  &  confortandi ,  GEc. 

“  There  is,  alio,  the  Liquor  Alkaheft ,  of  great 
u  Efficacy  in  preferving  the  Liver ;  as  alfo  in  curing 
u  hydropical,  and  all  other  Difeafes,  arifing  from 
“  Diforders  of  that  Part.  If  it  have  once  conquered 
<c  its  like,  it  becomes  fuperior  to  all  other  hepaticlc 
u  Medicines ;  and  though  the  Liver  itfelf  were 
“  broken  and  diflblved,  this  Medicine  fhould  fup- 

“  ply  its  Place,” - Though,  begging  Mr.  Paracel- 

fus's  Pardon,  1  would  not  be  forced  to  make  the  Ex¬ 
periment:  For  he  may  ns  well  tell  me,  that  his  Al~ 
kaheft  would  rettore  a  dead  Man  to  Life;  which  is 
more  than  our  modern  Hclmont,  Ward,  hath  pre¬ 
tended  yet. 

From  the  common  Praftice  of  Paracelfus ,  to  tranf- 

pofe  the  Letters  of  his  Words,  as  when  he  writes  Sttf- 

tratar ,  for  Tartar  \  for  Nit  rum,  Mutrim,  &c,  fome 

Authors  imagine  that  his  Alkaheft  is  formed  of  Alcali - 
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eft  and  confequently,  was  nothing  elfe  but  the 
alkaline  Sale  of  Tartar  volatilized.  Glauber  feems  to 
be  of  that  Opinion.  Others  will  have  it  the  Ger¬ 
man  Word  Algeift ,  wholly  fpirituous  and  volatile. 
Others  take  it  from  Saliz-geift ,  which  fignifies  Spirit 
of  Salt ;  in  Fact,  Spirit  of  Salt  was  the  great  Men - 

firuum  Paracelfus  ufed  on  mod  Occafions. - The 

Commentator  of  Paracelfus ,  who  gives  a  Latin  Edi¬ 
tion  of  his  Works  at  Delft,  allures  us,  that  the  Al- 

kabeft  was  a  Mercury  converted  into  a  Spirit. - 

Zwelfer  judged  it  to  be  a  Spirit  of  Vinegar  from  Ver- 
digreafe.— And  Starkey  thought  he  difeovered  it  in 
his  Soap.— — The  elder  Helmont  mentions  the  Alka- 
heft  by  the  compound  Name  of  Ignis- aqua ,  Fire¬ 
water  ; from  its  Property  of  confirming  all  Things,- 

and  on  Account  of  its  liquid  Form. - He  alfo  in- 

titles  it,  Sutnmum  &  felicijfwium  omnium  Salium ,  “  the 
higheft  and  moil  fuccefsful  among  Salts;  which 
having  obtained  the  fupreme  Degree  of  Simplicity,: 
Purity  and  Subtility,  alone  enjoys  the  Faculty  of 
remaining  unchanged,  and  unimpaired  by  the  Subject 
it  works  upon,  and  of  diffolving  the  moft  ftubborn 
**  and  untradtable  Bodies ;  as  Stones,  Gems,  Glafs, 
«  Earth,  Sulphur,  Metals,  (£c.  into  real  Salt,  equal 
“  in  Weight  to  the  Matter  diffolved  ;  and  this  with  as 

«  much  >Eafe,\  as  .hot  Water  diffolves  Snow. 
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«  This  Salt,  continues  he,  by  being  feveral  Times 
cohobated  with  Paracelfus *s  Sal  circulation ,  lofes  all 
its  Fixednefs  ;  and  at  length  becomes  an  infipid 
Water,  equal  in  Quantity  to  the  Salt  it  was  made 
from.” 

From  thence  we  may  eafily  draw  this  Inference, 
that  Paracelfus ,  as  well  as  Van  Helmont,  took  Water 
for  the  universal  Inftriiment  of  C by mtft ry  and  Philo- 
fophy  ;  and  Earth  for  the  unchangeable  Bafis  of'  all 
Things  *,  that  Fire  was  defigned  •  as  their  efficient 
Caufe  ;  that  feminal  Impreffions  were  lodged '  in  the 
Mechanifm  of  Earth  ;  and  dial  Water,  by  diffolving 
and  fermenting  with  the  Earth,- as  it  does  by  Means 
of  Fire,  brings  every  Thing  forth  ;  whence  original¬ 
ly  proceed  the-  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  King¬ 
doms.  .  Even  Man  himfelf  being  thus  originally  cre¬ 
ated  ;  and  as  eafily  diffolved  into  his  Ens  Primum ,  as 
to  his  natural  Subftance,  abftrafted  from  his  fpiritual 
one,  which,  though  created,  cannot  return  into  his 
Ens  Primum ,  otherwife  than  by  his  ftridt  Re-union  to 
him. 

The  Alkaheft  operates  in  the  five  following  Ways, 
x.  The  Subjedt,  expofed  to  its  Operation,  is  convert¬ 
ed  into  its  three  Principles,  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  afterwards  into  Salt  alone,  which  then  becomes 
volatile;  and  at  length  is  wholly  turned  into  an  infi¬ 
pid  Water.- - The  Manner  of  Application  is  by 

touching  the  Body  propofed  to  be  diffolved,  ex.gr . 
Gold,  Mercury,  Sand,  or  the  like,  once  or  twice 
with  the  pretended  Alkaheft ;  and  if  the  Liquor  be 
genuine,  the  Body  will  be  converted  into  its  own 
Quantity  of  Salt, 

2.  It  does  not  deftroy  the  fcminal  Virtues  of  the 

Bodies  diffolved  thereby.— -Thus  Gold,  by  its  Adtion, 
is  reduced  to  a  Salt  of  Gold.— Antimony  to  a  Salt 
of  Antimony  ;  Saffron  to  a  Salt  of  Saffron,  dsV.  of 
the  fame  feminal  Virtues,  or  Character,  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Concrete.- - By  feminal  Virtues,  Helmont  un- 

derftands  thofe  Virtues  which  depend  upon  the  Struc¬ 
ture  or  Mechanifm  of  a  Body,  and  makes  it  what  it 
is.  Hence  an  adlual  and  genuine  atirum  potabile , 
might:  readily  be  gained  by  the  Alkaheft ,  as  convert¬ 
ing  the  whole  Body  of  Gold  into  Salt,  retaining  its 
feminal  Virtues,  and  being  withal  foluble  in  Water, 

3.  Whatever  it  diffolves,  may  be  rendered  volatile 
by  a  Sand-heat:  and  if  after  volatilizing  the  Solvend, 
it  be  diftilled  therefrom,  the  Body  is  left  pure  infipid 
Water  equal  in  Quantity  to  its  Original  felf,  but  de¬ 
prived  of  its  feminal  Virtues.— — Thus  if  Gold  be 
diffolved  by  the  Alkaheft,  the  Metal  firft  becomes 
Salt,  which  is  potable  Gold  ;  but  when  the  Menftrutm 
by  a  farther  Application  of  Fire  is  diffolved  there¬ 
from,  it  is  left  mere  elementary  Water,  whence  it 
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appears,  that  pure  Water  is  the  la  ft  Produdlioii  of  Ef*' 
fedt  of  the  Alkaheft. 

4.  It  Puffers  no  Change  or  Diminutibri  by  diffolv-'' 
mg  the  Bodies  it  works  on,  and  therefore  fuftains 
no  Re-adtion  from  them,  being  the  Only  immutable 
Menftruum  in  Nature. 

5.  It  is  incapable  of  Mixture,  and  therefore  re¬ 
mains  free  from  Fermentation,  and  Putrefadfcion  i 
coming  off  as  pure  from  the  Body  it  hath  diffolved* 
as  when  firft  puc  thereon,  without  leaving  the  leaft* 
Foulnefs  behind. 

*  r 

Thefe  are  the  Properties  attributed  to  the  Alkaheft * 
if  ever  by  an  unexpected  good  Luck,  fome  Artift 
was  to  difeover  a  Diffolvent  of  that  Kind ;  which* 
though  poffible,  is  however  hidden  yet,  fomewhere,* 
with  the  Philofophers  Stone,  fince  the  Commentate!** 
of  Paracelfus,  and  Van  Helmont ,  don’t  appear  to  bO 
very  well  convinced,  that  Paracelfus  was  Matter*  off*  a 
real  and  true  Alkaheft  ;  the  one  pretending  that'  It1 
was  fome  mercurial  Preparation,  and,  the  other,  no-' 
thing  elfe  but  the  Spirit  of  Salt,  which  laft,  though-1 
we  are  Mafters  of,  cannot  produce  thofe  -furprizFng 
Effedls  attributed  to  the  Alkaheft. 

.  Some  Authors  pretend,  but  upon  what  Foundation* 
I  know  not,  that  Alchymy  is  as  antient  as  the  World  ; 
that  Adam  was  the  firft  Alchymift,  as  well  as  our  firft 
Parent ;  but  how  he  acquired  that  profound  Know¬ 
ledge,  if  by  lnfufion,  or  by  eating  the  prohibited' 
Fruit,  or  after  his  Expulfion  from  the  Garden,  or  by' 
being  condemned  to  get  a  Livelihood  by  the  Sweat 
of  his  Brows,  he  thought  he  could  never  better  obey 
that  Order,  than  by  looking  after  what  was  not  to 
be  found,  or  poring  over  an  Aletnbick  or  a  Crucible, 
is  what  Mofes  has  kept  a  Secret. 

It  is  true,  that  alrhoft  all  the  Philofophers1  agree, 
that  Adam,  from  the  firft  Iriftant  of  his  - Creation;1 
had  the  Philofophy  by  lnfufion ;  i.  e.  that  he  had  a 
perfedt  Knowledge  of  all  he  was  to  know  as  a  perfedt- 
Man  ;<  and  ’of  all  ' that  could  contribute  towards  his- 
tempbral  Felicity,  till  his  divine- Creator  would  be’ 
pleafed  to  have  it  Changed  into  an  eternal  one:  But 
as  that  Knowledge  was  not  without  fome  Limitation1 
(elfe  the  Serpent  had  not  -tempted  Eve  with  the  Pro- 
mife  of  a  more  extenfive  one)  and  that  he  knew  no¬ 
thing,  then,  which  could  have  excited  the  Tumult 
of  his  Paffions,  it  is  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
Adam  had  the  leaft  Tindture  of  Alchymy,  which 
owes  its  firft  Origin  to  Ccvetoufnefs ,  a  Paffion  ca¬ 
pable  to  difttirb  the  Tranquillity  of  Adam's  Mind, 
and  which  had  not  been  known  in  the  Garden  of. 
Eden. 


1 Adam  might  have  had,  perhaps,  fome  general 
Notion  of  Gold,  but  then  he  could  not  have  confi- 
dered  it  otherwife  than  as  an  Excrement  of  Nature, 
of  no  Utility  or  Service  to  him.  What  Ufc  could 
he  have  made  of  it  ?  Not  to  gain  the  Refpedt  of  hiS 
fellow  Creatures ;  fince  he  was  then  the  only  Man 
upon  Earth,  feared  and  refpedted  by  all  other  Crea¬ 
tures  of  an  inferior  Rank.  To  purchafe  Eflates  ?  He 
was  then  foie  Pofieffor,  Sovereign,  and  abfolutc  Ma- 
fteV  of  the  whole  World.  To  adorn  himfelf,  or  his 
Wife  Eve,  embellifii  his  P.daccs,  iftc?  They  both 
knew,  in  thofe  fortunate  Days,  no  greater  Ornament 
than  that  of  their  lnnocency.  They  had  then,  all 
they  could  wifii  for,  without  Pains,  Trouble,  or  In¬ 
quietude,  and  could  have  wiffied  for  nothing  elfe, 

Befides,  if  Adam  had  wanted  Gold,  he  niuft  have 
known  where  to  find  it,  without  having  Recourfe  to 
laborious  Refearches,  which  his  profound  Know¬ 
ledge  courk.1  have  told  him  were  vain  and  fruitlefs. 

But  Adam,  perhaps,  became,  or  rather  turned  AL 
chymift ,  after  his  Uwlerfhndijig  had  .been  darkened1, 
anti  his  Senfes  depraved  by  his  Sin*  which  would  be 
the  more  plaufiblc;  though  we  don't  find  in  Holy 
Writ,  that  any  of  the  antient  Patriarchs,  had  the 
leaft  Knowledge  of  Metals,  before  Tuba l- Cain. 

If  Mofes  be  the  Trifmegifltts  of  the  Antients,  he 
rhight  have  been  an  Alchymift  \  for  if  any  Body  hath 
ever  been  Mailer  of  the  Phiiofopher’s  Stone,  Mofes 
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muft ;  where  could  he  have  Found  elfe,  that  immenfe 
Quantity  of  Gold  the  Israelites  were  poflefTed  of  in 
the  Defart  ?  For  it  is  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  it 
rofe  from  the  Spoils  of  the  Egyptians ,  who  could 
never  have  been  perfuaded  to  lend  fo  much  Wealth, 
on  the  fingle  Pretence  of  a  Feaft  *  befides,  we  don't 
fee  that  they  had  then,  fo  advantageous  an  Opinion 
of  the  Probity  of  the  Hebrews ,  who  could  never  have 
borrowed  on  that  Occafion,  but  of  the  few  Friends 
they  had  in  Egypt. 

All  this  is  but  a  mere  Suppofition  confirmed  by  no 
Authority  whatever  *  fince  we  don't  find  any  antient 
Poet,  Philofopher,  or  Phyfiqian,  from  Homer ,  till  400 
Years  after  Cbrifi ,  mentioning  any  fuch  Thing  as  Al- 
chymy ,  whofe  Name,  therefore,  is  notof  fo  antient 

Handing  as  pretended. - The  firft  Author  who 

fpeaks  of  making  Gold,  is  Zofimus ,  the  Panopolite , 
who  lived  towards  the  Beginning  of  the  fifth  Cen¬ 
tury,  and  has  an  exprefs  Treatife  of  the  divine  Art  of 
waking  Gold  and  Silver ,  ftill  extant  in  Manufcript  in 

the  King  of  France's  Library. - The  next  is  AEneas 

Gazeus ,  another  Greek  Writer  towards  the  Clofe  of 
the  fame  Century,  in  whom  we  have  the  following 
Paffage.  “  Such  as  are  fkilled  in  the  Ways  of  Na- 
*4  ture,  can  take  Silver  and  Tin,  and  changing  their 
“  Nature,  turn  them  into  Gold.”  The  fame  Writer 
tells  us,  44  He  was  wont  to  ftile  himfelf  Gold-  mel ter, 

“  and  Chymift.” - Hence  we  may  gat.ier,  there 

was  fome  fuch  Art  in  that  Age;  but  as  neither  of 
thefe  Authors  relate  how  long  it  had  been  known  be¬ 
fore,  their  Teftimony  will  not  carry  us  back  beyond 
the  Age  wherein  they  lived  *  contrary  to  Suidas* s  O- 
pinion,  who  will  have  the  Secret  of  the  Philofopher's 
Stone  couched  in  the  Fable  of  the  Argonauts . 

Neither  do  we  find  any  earlier  or  plainer  Traces  of 
the  univerfal  Medicine:  Not  a  Syllable  of  any  fuch 
Thing  in  all  the  Phyficiaus  and  NaturaJifts,  from 
Mofes  to  Geber  the  Arab ,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
lived  in  the  feventh  Century.  That  Author  in  one 
of  his  Works,  intieuled  the  Philofopher* s  Stone ,  men¬ 
tions  44  a  Medicine  which  cures  all  Lepras.”  Some 
other  Authors  fuppofe,  that  this  Paffage  has  given  the . 
firft  Hint  of  the  Matter*  though  Geber  himfelf, 
perhaps,  meant  no  fuch  Thing  :  For  by  attending  to 
the  Arabic  Style,  and  Didtion  of  this  Author,  which 
abounds  in  Allegory,  it  appears  very  probable,  that 
by  Man  he  means  Gold  *  and  by  Lepras,  or  Difeafes, 
the  other  Metals,  which  are  all  impure  in  Compa- 
rifon  of  Gold. 

Suidas  accounts  for  this  total  Silence  of  Authors, 
in  Ref  peel  of  Alchymy ,  by  obferving,  that  Dioclefian 
procured  all  the  Books  of  the  antient  Egyptians  to 
be  burnt ;  and  that  in  thofe  all  the  great  Myfteries  of 

Chymiftry  were  contained. - Conringius  calls  this 

Hillory  in  Queftion,  and  afks  how  Suidas ,  who  lived 
but  five  hundred  Years  before  us,  fliould  know  what 


had  happened  eight  hundred  Years  before  him  ?  To 
which  Borrichius  anfwers,  that  he  had  learnt-  it  of 
Eudemus,  HelladiuSy  Zozimus ,  Pampbilus,  &c. 

Kircher  affures  us,  that  the  Theory  of  the  Philofo¬ 
pher 's  Stone,  is  delivered  at  large,  in  the  Tables  of 
Hermes  *  and  that  the  antient  Egyptians  were  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Art,  but  declined  to  profecute  it. 
They  had  no  Need  to  cranfmute  Gold,  they  had 
Ways  of  feparating  it  from  all  Kind  of  Bodies  from 
the  very  Mud  of  the  Nile,  and  Stones  of  all  Kinds. 
But  he  adds,  that  thefe  Secrets  were  never  wrote  down 
or  made  publick  *  but  confined  to  the  Royal  Family, 
and  handed  down  traditionally  from  Father  to  Son. 

The  Chief  Point  advanced  by  Borrichius ,  and  on 
which  he  feems  to  lay  the  greateft  Strefs,  is  the  At¬ 
tempt  of  Caligula ,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  for  procur¬ 
ing  Gold  by  Diftillation,  from  Orpiment ;  but  this, 
it  may  be  obferved,  makes  very  little  for  that  Author's 
Pretenfions  *  there  being  no  Tranfmutation,  no  Hint 
of  any  Philofopher's  Stone,  but  only  a  little  Gold 
extracted  or  feparated  from  the  Mineral. 

The  principal  Authors  in  Alchymy ,  are  Geber,  Rip¬ 
ley,  Lully,  John  and  Ifaac  Hollandus ,  Bafil  Valentine , 
Paracelfus ,  Van  Zuchten,  Sendivogius ,  &c.  - 

Towards  the  Beginning  of  this  Century,  and  under 
the  Reign  of  the  late  King  Lewis  XIV,  two  famous 
Alcbymifts ,  both  Capuchins  Fryers,  appeared  in  France , 
protected  by  that  great  King,  who  took  them  into  his 
Palace  of  the  Louvre,  from  whence  they  have  been  cal¬ 
led  fince,  the  Capuchins  du  Louvre ,.  and  had  a  mag¬ 
nificent  Laboratory  eredted  for  them,  where  they 
ufed  to  Work,  not  in  the  Refearch  of  the  Philofo¬ 
pher's  Stone,  but  for  the  Difcovery  of  an  univerfal 
Medicine,  which  could  cure  ail  Difeafes,  in  which 
they . fucceeded  fo  far,  as  to  be  Mafters  of  feveral  ex¬ 
cellent  Remedies,  whichifince  have  proved  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  Mankind. 

The  late  Regent  of .  .France,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
if  we  believe  the  common  Report,  had  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  Opinion  of  Alchymy ,  and  as  good  a  Notion  of 
that  Art,  as  any  of  the  moft  famous  ones  heretofore 
mentioned  *  fome  even  pretend  that  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  had  been  himfelf  a-  very  fkilful  Artift ;  which, 
confidering  he  was  a  Prince  of  a  very  profound  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  vaft  Capacity,  could  help  to  diflipate  fome 
of  my  former  Prejudices  againft  Alchymy. . 

The  late  King  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.  thought 
alfo  the  Tranfmutation  poflible*  though  his  Majefty 
refufed  the  granting  his  gracious  Pardon  to  a  Perfon, 
who  proffered,  on  that  Condition,  to  render  Charles 
Mafter  of  that  Secret,  at  that  Time  on  his  Expedi¬ 
tion  in  Saxony  *  which  being  reported  to  Auguftus  II. 
anfwered,  44  That  the  King  of  Sweden  had  no  Need 
44  of  the  Philofopher's  Scone,  fince  he  had  found  it 
44  in  Saxony'* 
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ALGEBRA,  is  a  peculiar  Kind  of  Arithmetic, 
which  takes  the  Quantity  fought,  whether  it 
be  a  Number,  or  a  Line,  or  any  other  Quantity,  as 
if  it  were  granted  *  and  by  Means  of  one  or  more 
Quantities  given,  proceeds  by  Confequence.  till  the 
Quantity,  at  firft  only  fuppofed  to  be  known,  is 
found  to  be  equal  to  fome  Quantitity  or  Quantities 
which  are  certainly  known,  and  conlequcntly  it  fclf 
is  known. 

Algebra  is  of  two  Kinds,  Numeral,  and  Li¬ 
teral. 

#  Numeral,  or  vulgar  Algebra,  is  that  of  the  An - 
tients,  which  had  only  Place  in  the  Relolution  of 
.. Arithmetical  Queftions.*— In  this,  the  Quantity 
fought  is  represented  by  fome  Letter  or  Charadter ; 
but  all  the  given  Quantities  arc  exprefled  by  Num¬ 
bers* 


Literal,  or  fpectous  Algebra,  or  the  new  Al¬ 
gebra,  is  that  wherein  the  given  known  Quantities, 
as  well  as  the  unknown,  are  all  exprefled,  or  repre¬ 
fen  ted  by  their  Species,  or  Letters  of  the  Alphabet. 

This  eafes  the .  Memory  and  Imagination  of  a 
vaft  Strefs,  required  to  keep  feveral  Matters  neceffary 
for  the  Difcovery  of  the  Truth  in  Hand,  prefenc  to 
the  Mind. 

Specious  Algebra  is  not  like  the  Numeral,  confined 
to  certain  Kind  of  Problems,  but  ferves  univerfal  ly, 
for  the  Invcftigation  of  'theorems,  as  well  as  the  Solu¬ 
tion  and  Demonftration  of  all  Kinds  of  Problems . 

theorem  is  a  fpcculative  Propofition,  deduced  from 

feveral  Definitions  compared  together. - •Thus  If  a 

Triangle  be  compared  with  a  Parallelogram,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  the  fame  Bafe,  and  of  the  fame  Attitude, 
partly  from  their  immediate  Definitions,  and  partly 

from 


/ 


* 
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from  other  of  their  Properties  already  determined,  it 
is  inferred  that  the  Parallelogram  is  double  the  Tri- 
angle,  that  Propofition  is  a  Theorem . 

There  are  : two  Things  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in 
every  Theorem ,  viz.  the  Propofition  and  the  Demon- 
ftration  :  In  the1  firft  is  expreffed  what  agrees  to  fome 
certain  Thing,  under  certain  Conditions,  and  what 
does  not.- — — Iri  the  latter  the  Reafons  are  laid  down, 
by  which  the  Underftanding  comes  to  conceive  that 
it  does  not  agree  thereto. 

Theorems  are  of  various  Kinds,  Univerfal,  Particu¬ 
lar,  Negative,  Local,  Plain,  Solid,  Reciprocal,  &c. 

Univerfal  Theorem,’  is  that  which  extends* to  any 

Quantity  without  Reftridtion,  univerfally. - As  this, 

that  the  Reftangle  of  the  Sum,  and  Difference  of 
any  two  Quantities,  is  equal  to  the  Difference  of  their 
Squares. 

Particular  Theorem,  is  that  which  extends’  to 

any  particular  Quantity. - As  this;  in  an  equilateral 

right-lined  Triangle,  each  of  the  Angles  is  fixty  De¬ 
grees. 

Negative  Theorem,  is  that  which  exprefles  the  Im- 
poflibility  of  any  Aflercion.* — As  that  the  Sum  of  two 
biquadrate  Numbers  cannot  make  a  fquare  Number. 

Local  Theorem,  is  that  which  relates  to  a  Sur¬ 
face. - As,  that  Triangles  of  the  fame  Bale  and  Al¬ 

titude  are  equal. 

Pto  Theorem,  is  that  which  relates  to  a  redli- 
linear  Surface,  or  to  one  terminated  by  the  Circum¬ 
ference  of  a  Circle. - As,  that  all  Angles  in  the 

fame  Segment  of  a  Circle,  are  equal. 

Solid  The orem,  is  that  which  confiders  a  Space 
terminated  by  a  foiid  Line,  that  is,  by  any  of  the 

three  conic  Seditions. - ex.  gr.  this;  that  if  a  right 

Line  cut  two  afymptotic  Parabola’s,  its  two  Parts,  ter¬ 
minated  by  them,  fliall  be  equal. 

Reciprocal  Theorem,  is  one  whofe  Converfe  is 

true. - As  that  if  a  Triangle  have  two  equal  Sides, 

it  mull  have  two  equal  Angles :  The  Converfe  of 
which  is  likewife  true,  that  if  it  have  two  equal  An¬ 
gles,  it  muft  have  two  equal  Sides. 

The  Letters  ufed  in  Algebra ,  do  each  feparately  re- 
prefent  either  Lines  or  Numbers,  as  the  Problem  is 
Arithmetical  or  Geometrical,  and  together  they  repre- 
fent  Planes,  Solids,  and  Powers  more  or  lefs  high, 

as  the  Letters  are  in  a  greater  or  lefs  Number. . — 

For  Inftance,  if  there  be  two  Letters,  a  by  they  -re- 
prefent  a  Re&angle,  whofe  two  Sides  are  expreffed, 
one  by  the  Letter  a ,  and  the  other  by  b ,  fo  that  by 
their  mutual  Multiplication,  they  produce  the  Plane 
ah.  Where  the  fame  Letter  is  repeated  twice,  as 
a  a,  they  denote  a  Square  ;  three  Letters,  a,  b ,  c,  re¬ 
present  a  Solid,  or  a  redlangled  Parallelepepid,  whofe 
three  Dimen fions  are  expreffed  by  the  three  Letters 
a,  b,  r,  the  Length  by  a,  the  Breadth  by  b,  and  the 
Depth  by  r,  fo  that  by  their  mutual  Multiplication, 
they  produce  the  Solid  a,b>  c. 

The  Power  in  Algebra ,  is  the  Produce  of  a  Num¬ 
ber,  or  other  Quantity,  multiplied  into  icfelf. 

The  Moderns,  after  Des  Cartes ,  are  contented  to 
diflinguifli  moft  of  their  Powers  by  the  Exponents ; 
ns,  firft)  fecond ,  third)  iftc. 

The  particular  Names  of  the  feveral  Powers ,  were 
introduced  by  .  t he  Arabs ;  viz.  Square ,  Cube,  Qua¬ 
drato  qua  dr  a  tun))  or  Biquadrate ,  Surdefolid ,  Square  of 
the  Cube ,  fecond  Surdefolid ,  Quadra  to  quadrato  quadra - 
tuvi)  Cube  of  the  Cube ,  Square  of  the  Surdefolid ,  third 
Surdefolid)  l£c. 

The  Names  given  by  Diophantm ,  followed  by 
Vieta  and  Ought  red)  are,  the  Side  or  Rooty  Squarcy 
Cubey  Quadrato- quadra  turn  >  Quadrato  cubusy  Cuba - 
cubits y  Oyadrato-quadrato-cubus ,  Quadrato- cubo-  cubits, 
Cu bo- at  bo  cubus ,  Iftc. 

The  Chara&ers  wherewith  the  feveral  Powers  are 
denoted,  both  in  the  Arabic  and  Cartefian  Notation, 
are  as  follow ; 

2  4  8  j6  32  64  128  2 56  512  1024 

Arab.  R  q  c  bq  s  qe  Bf  tn  be  fq 

Cartes,  a  a*  a*  <1+  a *  a6  a7  J  a10 


Hence  to  raife  a  Quantity  to  a  given  Potter, 
Dignity,  is  the  fame  as  to  find  the  Fa&um  arifing 
upon  its  being  multiplied  a  given  Number  of  Times 
into  itfelf :  e.  gr.  to  raife  .2  to  the  3d  Power?  is  the 

fame  as  to  find  the  Fadurn  8;  whofe  Fadors-are 
2,  2,  2. 

Powers  of  the  fame  Degree,  are  to  one  another  in 
the  Ratio  of  the  Roots  as  manifold  as  their  Exponent 
contains  Units :  Thus  Squares  are  in  a  duplicate  Ratio  ; 
Cubes  in  a  triplicate  Ratio;  -Quadrato  quad  rata,  or 
fourth  Powers  in  a  quadruple  Ratio.  , 

The  Powers  of  proportional  Quantities,  are  alfo 
proportional  to  one  another. 

From  a  given  Power  to  ext  raft  the  Root  or  Side ,  is 
the  fame  as  to  find  a  Number,  e.  gr.  2.  which  multi- 
plied  any  Number  of  Times,  e.  gr.  twice,  produces 
the  given  Power,  e.  gr.  the  3d  Power ,  or  8. 

To  multiply  or  divide  any  Power  by  another  of  the 
fame  Root .  1.  For  Multiplication,  add  the  Expo¬ 

nents  of  the  Fadors;  the  Sum  is  the  Exponent  of  the 
Fadum  thus : 

t 

Fattors\x\  ym  *m  am  xn 

c  **  ym  yn  ar  xs 

Prod.  x7  yrn+n  + 

2.  For  Diviflon,  fubtrad  the  Exponent  of  the 
Power  of  the  Divifor,  from  the  Exponent  of  the  Di« 
vidend  ;  the  Remainder  is  the  Exponent  of  the  Quo¬ 
tient.  Thus  • 

Divid.  x7  ftx7  II  ym  +  »  ft ym  \\  am  *n  fam  -  r”  -  s 

*8  ^  Hr  V  Jar  xs{  x 

M.  de  la  Hire  gives  us  a  very  odd  Property  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Powers.  M.  Carre  had  obferved  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Number  6,  that  all  the  natural  cubic 
Numbers,  8,  27,  64,  125,  whofe  Root  is  lefs  than  6, 
being  divided  by  6,  the  Remainder  of  the  Divifion, 
is  the  Root  itfelf ;  and  if  we  go  further,  216,  the 
Cube  of  6,  •  being  divided  by  6,-  leaves  no  Remainder  ; 
but  the  Divifor  6,  is  itfelf  the  Root.  Again,  343,  the 
Cube  of  7,  being  divided  by  6,  leaves  1  ;  which, 
added  to  the  Divifor  6,  makes  7  the  Root,  &c. 

M.  de  la  Hire ,  on  confidering  this,  has  found  that 
all  Numbers,  raifed  to  any  Power  whatever,  have 
Divifors,  which  have  the  fame  Effed  with  Regard 
thereto,  that  6  has  with  Regard  to  cubic  Numbers. 

For  the  finding  of  thefe  Divifors,  he  difeovered 
the  following  general  Rules. 

If  the  Exponent  of  the  Power  of  a  Number  be 
even  ;  i.  e.  if  the  Number,  be  raifed  to  the  2d,  4th, 
6th,  Power ,  &c.  it  muft  be  divided  by  2  ;  the  Re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Divifion,  in  Cafe  there  beany,  added 
to  2,  or  to  a  Multiple  of  2,  gives  the  Root  of  this 
Number,  correfponding  to  its  Power ,  i.  e.  the  2d, 
6th,  (Ac.  Root. 

If  the  Exponent  of  the  Power  be  an  uneven  Num¬ 
ber;  i.e.  if  the  Number  be  raifed  to  the  3d,  5th, 
7th  Power ,  the  Double  of  that  Exponent  will  be  the 
Divifor,  which  has  the  Property  mentioned. 

Thus  is  it  found  in  6,  Double  of  3,  the  Exponent 
of  the  Power  of  all  the  Cubes.  Thus,  alfo  10  is 
the  Divifor  of  all  Numbers  raifed  to  the  5th  Power , 
(Ac. 

Root  in  Algebra,  denotes  a  Quantity  which  is 
multiplied  by  itfelf;  or  a  Quantity  eonfidered  as  the 
Bafts  or  Foundation  of  a  higher  Power. 

Thus  if  any  Number,  as  2,  be  multiplied  by  itfelf, 
the  Produdt  4  is  called  the  Square ,  or  fecond  Power 

of  2 ; - and  2  itfelf,  with  Regard  to  that  Power, 

is  called  the  Root  ;  or,  particularly,  the  fquare  Root 
of  4. 

Since  as  Unity  is  to  the  fquare  Root ,  fo  is  the  Root 
to  the  Square  *  the  Root  is  a  mean  Proportional  be¬ 
tween  Unity  and  the  Square.— —Thus,  1:2:10:4. 

If  a  Square  Number,  as  4,  be  multiplied  by  its 
Root  a,  the  Product  8  is  called  the  Cube,  or  third 
Power  of  2  ;  and  with  Refpe£t  to  this  cubic  Number 

I  8,  the 
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8,  the  Number  2  is  called  Root  3  as  particularly  the 
Cube  Root . 

Since  as  Unity  is  to  the  Root ,  fo  is  the  Root  to  the 
Square;  and  as  Unity  is  to  the  Root ,  fo  is  the  Square 
to  the  Cube,  the  Root  will  be  to  the  Square,  as  the 
Square  to  the  Cube,  i.  e.  Unity,  the  Root,  the  Square, 
and  the  Cube,  are  in  continual  Proportion :  Thus, 
1:21:4: 8.  And  the  cube  Root  is  the  firft  of  the  two 
mean  Proportionals  between  Unity  and  the  Cube. 

To  ext  raft  the  Root,  out  of  a  given  Number, 
or  Power,  as  8,  is  the  fame  Thing  as  to  find  a  Num¬ 
ber,  as  2,  which  being  multiplied  by  itfelf  a  certain 
Number  of  Times,  v.  gr .  twice,  produces  the  given 
Number,  8. 

A  Root,  whether  fquare  or  cubick,  or  of  any 
higher  Power 3  if  it  confifts  of  two  Parts,  is  called 
a  binomial  Root ,  or  fimply  a  Binomial  3  as  24,  or 
20+4.  If  it  confifts  of  three,  a  Trinomial  3  as  245, 
240  +5.  Or  100-I-  140  4-  5.  If  of  more  than  three, 
it  is  called  Multinomial  3  as  2456,  or  2450  +  6 ,  or 
2400  4-  56,  or  2000  4-  456,  or  2000  4-  40°  +  5° 
+  6. 

Root  of  an  Equation ,  denotes  the  Value  of  the 
unknown  Quantity  in  an  Equation. 

Thus  if  the  Equation  be  a7, 4-  b%  =  xz,  the  Root  of 
the  Equation  is  the  fquare  Root  of  a ,  and  that  of  b  3 
expreffed  thus  1/  (az-\-bz.) 

Real  Root  —  If  the  Value  of  x  be  pofitive,  i.  e.  if 
x  be  a  pofitive  Quantity  ;  e.  gr.  x-=.r,  the  Root  is 
called  a  real  or  true  Root . 

Falfe  Root,  If  the  Value  of  x  be  Negative,  e.gr . 
x  =  —  5.  the  Root  is  faid  to  be  falfe. 

Positive  Quantity,  in  Algebra,  is  a  real,  or  affir¬ 
mative  Quantity  3  or  a  Quantity  greater  than  no¬ 
thing  3- - -  thus  called,  In  Opposition  to  a  privative 

or  negative  Quantity,  which  is  lefs  than  nothing. 

Pofitive  Quantities ,  are  defigned  by  the  Charafter 
4'  prefixed  to  them,  or  fuppofed  to  be  prefixed. 

Negative  Quantities,  in  Algebra,  thofe  affefted 

with  the  Sign  - - and  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  lefs 

than  nothing. 

Reduction  of  Equations,  in  Algebra,  is  the 
clearing  them  from  all  fuperfluous  Quantities,  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  Quantities  to  their  loweft  Terms,  and 
feparating  the  known  Quantities  from  the  unknown  3 
till,  at  length,  only  the  unknown  Quantity  is  found 
on  one  Side,  and  known  ones  on  the  other. 

The  Reduction  of  an  Equation  is  the  laft:  Part  of  the 
Refolution  of  the  Problem. 

The  End  of  all  algebraical  Operations,  is  to  have 
the  unknown  Letter  alone  in  one  Member  of  the 
Equation  3  and  in  the  other  all  the  known  Letters, 
without  any  Mixture  of  the  unknown  3  for  in  this 
Cafe,  it  is  evident  the  Value  of  the  unknown  Quan¬ 
tity  is  found. 

This  Reduction  is  effected  by  adding  the  Quanti- 
ties  fubt rafted  ;  fubtrafting  thofe  added  3  multiply¬ 
ing  thofe  divided,  and  dividing  thofe  multiplied  ; 
extracting  the  Root  out  of  Powers,  and  raifing  Roots 
to  Powers,  fo  as  ft  ill  to  preferve  an  Equality,  this 
fufHces  for  the  Reduction  of  fimple  Equations ;  but  for 
higher  Equations,  the  Procefs  is  lefs  obvious, 

From  the  Manner  wherein  Powers  are  formed,  it 
is  evident,  that  as  the  unknown  Letter  is  raifed  to  a 
higher  Power,  it  will  be  found,  in  its  lower  Powers, 
mixed  and  combined  fo  many  more  Times  with 
known  Quantities,  and  of  Confequence  will  be  fo 
much  the  more  difficult  to  be  difengaged  there- from. 
And  tiie  Difficulty  is  the  fame,  where  there  are  feve- 
ral  unknown  Letters  multiplied  fingly  one  into  ano¬ 
ther,  and  again  multiplied  by  known  Letters. 

The  Reduction  of  the  Equation  being  made  3  from 
the  laft  Quantity  thus  gained,  the  geometrical  Con- 
fir  uft  ion  is  to  be  deduced. 

The  Method  of  performing  the  feveral  Opera¬ 
tions  in  Algebra ,  is  by  Addition,  Subtraction,  Mul¬ 
tiplication,  Divifion,  &c. 

Addition  in  Algebra ,  is  performed  by  copneCL 

ing  the  Quantities  to  be  added  by  their  proper  Signs  3 

■ 


and  alfo  by  uniting  into  one  Sum,  thofe  that  can  be 
fo  united. 

Thus,  a  and  b  make  a  -f-  b  3  a  and  — -  b  make 
a — b  3  — a  and  — b  make  — *a  —  b  3  ya  and  ga 
make  y  a-\-ga  3  — a\f  ac  and  b*/  ac  make — a\S 
ac  4-  b  */  ac,  or  b\f  ac  — a  V  ac  3  for  it  is  all  one  in 
whatever  Order  they  be  written. 

Addition  of  fingle  whole  Quantities  (when’  the 
Quantities  are  alike,  and  have  the  like  Signs)  is 
performed  by  adding  the  prefixed  Numbers*  and 
adjoining  the  Quantities  with  the  fame  Sign* 


Thus 

1 

a 

-3* 

She 

-  6 a  be 

14-2 

2 

a 

“ 5 * 

+  4  be 

jabc 

* 

3 

2  a 

-8b 

gb  c 

.  13 abc 

When  the  Quantities  are  alike,  but  have  unlike 
Signs,  then  the  Quotient  is  fubtrafted  from  each 
other,  and  the  Quantities  adjoined  with  the  Signs  of 
the  greater. 


Thus 

i1 

3  a 

-  5b 

- gbd 

10 abed 

1+2 

2  i 

—  a 

Ar?b 

+  lbd 

-  12  abed 

3 

2a 

*+■ 2  b 

-\-ibd. 

-  2  abed. 

But  when  the  Quantities  are  unlike  (be  the  Signs 
fo  or  not)  the  Quantities  muft  be  fet  down  with  their 
refpeftive  Quotients,  without  altering  their  Signs, 
and  thence  arife  compound  Quantities. 


Thus 

1 

a 

a  -  ybed 

1  +  2 

2 

b 

-b  +5*dg 

3 

a+b 

a-b  $b  dg  -  7  b  c  d. 

Addition  of  compound  Quantities  is  performed 
in  the  fame  Manner,  and  by  the  fame  Rules  as  fingie 
Quantities  are. 


Thus 

1 

a  4-(? 

a  +  e 

+  3“  ~  ^+3^ 

14*  2 

2 

a  -j-  e 

a  4-  e 

-  3  <*  +  b  -  2  c 

1 

2  <2  4-  2  £ 

2  a 

# 

c 

C  &6.  &C. 


Subtraction  in  Algebra  is  performed  by  con¬ 
necting  the  Quantities  with  all  the  Signs  of  the  Sub¬ 
trahend  changed  3  and  at  the  fame  Time  uniting  fuch 
as  may  be  united,  as  is  done  in  Addition. 

Thus  4*  7  a  fubtrafted  from  -j-  9  a  makes  4-  9  a 

-  7  a,  or  2  a  in  the  Subtraction  of  compound  alge- 
braick  Quantities  3  the  Characters  of  the  Subtrahend 
are  to  be  changed  into  the  contrary  ones,  viz.  4-  into 

-  and  -  into  +• 

If  one  will  fubtraft  fpccious  Numbers  or  Quanti¬ 
ties  from  one  another,  both  thofe  affefted  with  the 
fame,  and  thofe  with  contrary  Characters,  the  Method 
is  this.  —  1.  If  the  Quantities  defigned  by  the  fame 
Letters  have  the  ft} me  Signs,  and  the  lefs  to  be  fub- 
trafted  from  the  greater  3  the  Subtraction  is  perform¬ 
ed  as  in  common  Arithmetick,  e ,  gr. 


+  A-d-  +  i 

.2  b+d  -fzzzjh+ip-l 


36  3</-o  3fi+3P  0 


2.  If  a  greater  Quantity  be  to  be  fubtrafted  out  of 
a  lefs  i  the  Jefs  muft  be  fubtrafted  out  of  the  greater, 
and  to  the  Remainder  muft  be  prefixed  the  Sign 
if  the  Quantities  be  affefted  with  the  Sign  4" »  or  the 
Sign  -f,  if  they  be  affefted  with-. 

16  a  +  zb-  gd  zz  16  lib,  +  i/b-  9  d 

19  a+  3b  -  1 1  d  19  +3  -  it 

-3<v-i  6+2  -1  -i  -t-2 


I 


A 

3.  If  the  Quantities  have  different  Signs  ;  the  Sub¬ 
traction  is  converted  into  Addition,  and  to  the  Ag¬ 
gregate  is  prefixed  the  Sign  of  the  Quantity,  whence 
die  Subtraction  is  to  be  made,  v.  gr. 

A  • 

8  a  - 5c-\-$d:  =  8  lib.  -5  4*  9  d 

6a-8c-\~jd  =6  -8-7 

2a-\- 3c -\-i6  d  =  2  lib.  43  4*6 

4,  If  the  Quantities  be  exprefied  in  different  Let¬ 
ters,  they  muft  be  connected  ;  only  the  Character  of 
the  Subtrahend  muft  be  changed  into  the  contrary 
ones  for  Example  ; 

a-\-  b  —  c  a-\rd 

d-e  +  f 


a-\-b  —  c  —  d-\-  e  —  f  a-{- d  -  c e-{-g 

Mu l T 1  p l i  c  a t  ion  in  Algebra  is  either  of  fingle 
whole  Quantities,  or  of  compound  Quantities  ;  the 
Multiplication  of  fingle  whole  Quantities,  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  joining  the  Quantities  together,  whether  they 
be  like,  or  unlike,  and  to  the  ProduCt  prefixing  the 
Sign  +. 


Thps  ! 

I 

a 

ab 

-be 

—  ab 

I  +  2# 

2 

b 

c  d 

~df  . 

-d 

A 

3 

ab 

abed 

6  be  df 

abd. 

If  there  be  Coefficients,  multiply  them,  and  to  their 
ProduCt  join  the  Quantities,  fet  together  as  before. 


Thus 

[1 

5  a 

ybc 

-  24  be 

1+2 

2 

b 

q.ad 

-6  df 

n 

Sab 

2%  a  db  c 

4*  144  b  c  d  f 

m  % 

And  •  when  the  Quantities  have  unlike  Signs,  the 
Operations  are  the  fame  with  the  foregoing,  only  to 
the  ProduCt  is  prefixed  the  Sign 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  like  Signs  produce  the 
Affirmative  Sign  +,  but  unlike  produce  the  negative 
Sign-.  The  Reafon  thereof  may  be  thus  ftated: 
Suppofe  a  ==  any  affirmative  Quantity,  and  let  -  b  == 
-  2,  than  is  b  equal  to  2  lefs  than  nothing  *,  (for  fo 
are  all  negative  Quantities).  Now  to  multiply  any 
Numbpr  or  Quantity,  implies  a  putting  together  of 
the  fame,  fo  often  as  is  the  Number  in  the  Multiplier, 
zsax2  =  2  a,  or  a  twice  put  together ;  but  if  the 
Multiplier  be  -  2,  then  it  implies  the  taking  away  of 
the  a  twice ;  apd  therefore  tlie  ProduCt  muft  needs 
be  -  2  a>  that  isrtx-2==-2tf,  or  a  x-  b  -  a  by 
as  above.  But  to  multiply  -  a,  into  -  2  by  the  fame 
Reafon,  it  will  take  away  the  DefeCt  of  a  twice, 
which  is  tl>e  fame  as  to  fupply  it:  Therefore  -  ax  - 
2  =s  +  2  a,  or  -  q  x  -  b  =  a  b. 

Multiplication  of  compound  Quantities  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  fingle  Quantities ;  for  the  Pro¬ 
duct  of  each  Member  of  the  Multiplier,  into  all  the 
Members  of  the  Multiplicand,  (RefpeCt  had  to  fhe 
Signs)  is  the  ProduCt. 


Thus 

1+  2 


I 

3  a  +  sd 

2  b-^r  cr-^d+f 

2  | 

,  b 

2  be 

± 

%(ib+r,db 

4.bbf  +  2bc>c-ftcbd+2bcf 

Division  in  Algebra ,  is  performed  by  reducing 
the  Dividend,  apd  the  Divifor  into  the  Form  of  a 
Fraction,  this  Fraction  being  the  Quotient, 

Thus,  if  ab  were  to  be  divided  by  fd,  it  muft  be 

placed  thus  — ,  and  that  Fraction  is  the  Quotient. 

cdt 

To  perform  the  Divifion  algebraically,  thefe  Rules 
are  to  be  pbferved  :  1.  when  the  Dividend  is  equal  to 
the  Divifor,  the  Quotient  is  Unity,  and  muft  be 


placed  in  the  Quotient,  becaufe  every  Thing  contains 
itfelf  once. 

2.  When  the  Quotient  is  exprefied  FraCtioft-Wife* 
(as  in  fimple  Divifion)  if  the  fame  Letters  are  found 
equally  repeated  in  each  Member  of  the  Numerator* 
and  Denominator  *  caft  away  thofe  Letters,  and  the 

Remainder  is  the  Quotient :  Thus,  ^  (a .and 

& ?c. 

3.  When  there  are  any  Co-efficients,  divide  them 

as  in  common  Arithmedck,  and  to  the  Quotients 

annex  the  Quantities  exprefied  by  Letters :  Thus, 

3 bo  ab  , 

- - —  (=1  ca. 

2 y  6  K  0 

4.  The  general  way  of  Divifion  of  compound 
Quantities,  is  like  the  ordinary  way  in  common  A- 
rithmetick,  RefpeCt  being  had  to  the  Rules  of  Alge¬ 
braical  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multiplication, 
as  alfo,  that  like  Signs  give 4*,  and  unlike- in  the 
Quotient ;  taking  Care  to  divide  every  Part  of  the 
Dividend  by  its  correfponding  Divifor,  (that  is,  thaf 
whofe  Letters  fhews  it  of  the  fame  Kind  with  the 
other)  to  prevent  a  Fraction,  which  otherwife  would 
arife:  Thus  a-{-b)  aa-\-ab- ca  -  cb  (a- c 

aa  +  ab 

% 

0 

a-ca- cb 

# 

-ca  -  cb 


The  Algebraical  Operations,  are  alfo  performed  by 
Involution ,  Evolution ,  Frablion ,  Equation ,  &c. 

Involution  is  performed  as  Multiplication  is* 
(and  indeed  is  no  more  but  Multiplication  ;  differing 
only  in  this,  that  Multiplication  may  be  performed 
by  different  Multiplicators,  but  Involution  (till  retains 
the  fame)  if  any  Quantity,  or  Quantities  be  involved* 
or  drawn  into  itfelf,  and  afterwards  into  that  ProduCt* 
or  again  the  third  Time  into  the  laft  ProduCt,  fcfc.  as 
manifold  as  is  the  Power,  fo  great  muft  be  the  Num¬ 
ber  that  is  ufed  to  exprefs  it ;  and  this  Number  is 
called  the  Index  of  the  Power,  and  is  fet  after  the 
Sign  in  the  Margin. 


Thus 

• 

> 

a 

-  2  a 

be 

1  ©-2 

2 

a  a 

44  a  a 

b  be  c 

JL 

aaa 

-  8  aaa 

bbbccc 

i@4 

4 

a  aaa 

+  1 6  a aaa 

bbbbcccc 

1  ©-5 

5 

aaaa  a 

—  32  da  aaa a 

1  bbb bbccccc 

This  Involution  is  only  of  fingle  Quantities  \  but 
the  Involution  of  compound  whole  Quantities,  is  per¬ 
formed  in  all  refpeCts  like  Multiplication. 

Evolution  of  fingle  whole  Quantities,  is  done 
by  dividing  the  Index  of  the  Power  of  the  Quantity 
(if  that  Quantity  has  a  Root)  by  2,  if  the  fquare 
Root  he  defired,  or  by  3,  if  the  cube  Root,  and 
the  Quotient  will  give  the  Root  required,  dealing 
with  the  Co-efficients,  or  prefixed  Numbers,  as  in  vulr 
gar  Arithmetick. 

But  if  either  out  of  the  Indices,  or  out  of  the 
Co-efficients,  no  exaCt  Root  can  be  extracted  accords 
ing  to  thp  Root  required  j  then  prefix  before  it  the 
Sign  of  the  required  Root  5  and  thence  will  arife  a 
fure  Quantity. 

Evolution  of  compound  Quantities,  is  the  Con¬ 
verge  of  Involution,  and  confequcntly  performed  by 
contrary  Operations,  in  the  following  Manner. 

Take  fo  many  diftinCt  Quantities,  as  there  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Power  given  to  be  evolved,  and  involve 
thofe  Quantities,  fo  taken,  to  the  Height  of  the  given 
Power,  without  refpetSt  to  the  Signs  \  this  new  railed 
Power  being  compared  with  the  given  Power,  will 
lhew  whether  it  Iiu9  a  RQOt  or  not  \  which  if  it  have, 
then  it  is  eafiiy  evolved  :  If  not,  then  it  is  a  fure 
Compound,  and  mull  have  its  Sign  prefixed  to  it,  and 
is  no  otherwife  to  .be  exprefied  >  till  it  come  to  bd 
evolved  in  Numbers, 

Aa 


t 


ALGEBRA. 


As  the  Procefs  in  Fractions  in  algebraick  Quantities 
is  almoft  the  fame  as  in  Numbers ,  it  is  not  improper 
to  give  here  (Tor  the  lntlrudtion  of  a  Pupil)  a  clear 
Demonftration  of  both. 

Fraction,  is  a  Number  which  (lands  to  an 
Unit  in  the  Relation  of  a  Part  to  its  whole. 

Fractions  are  ufually  divided  into  Decimal,  Sexa- 
gefinul,  and  Vulgar. 

Dec i  m  al  Fractions  are  thofe,  whofe  Denominator 
is  i,  with  one  or  more  Cyphers,  as  io,  ioo,  1000, 
10,000,  &c.  Thus  .5o  Ytftf  i&io  T6ooo»  &c.  are  deci¬ 
mal  .Fractions. 

The  Denominator  of  a  Fraction  is  the  Number,  or 
Letter  below  the  Line  ;  (hewing  into  how  many 
Parts,  the  Integer  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  by  the 
Fractions.  Thus  in  the  Fraction  Iz,  feven  twelfths, 
the  Number  12  is  the  Denominator  *,  and  fhew  that 
the  Integer  is  here  divided  into  12  Parts. 

The  Denominator  always  represents  an  Integer  :  In 
the  writing  of  decimal  Fractions,  we  ufually  omit  the 
Denominator,  as  only  confiding  of  Unities  with  Cy¬ 
phers  annexed,  and  in  lieu  thereof  a  Point,  or  Comma, 
is  prefixed  to  the  Numerator.  Thus  «5o  is  wrote  5  *, 
yg*o,  4.6,  £dV. 

The  Numerator  is  that  Part  of  the  Fraction ,  which 
is  placed  over  the  little  Bar,  by  which  it  is  feparated 
from  the  under  Number,  called  the  Denominator , 
which  fhews  into  how  many  Parts  the  Integer  is  di¬ 
vided.  Thus,  v.  gr .  Io-  exprefies  feven  Tenths,  where 
feven  is  the  Numerator ,  and  ten  the  Denominator . 

As  Cyphers  on  the  Right-hand  of  Integers  do  in- 
creafe  their  Value  decimally,  as  2,  20,  200,  &c. 
fo  when  let  on  the  Left-hand  of  decimal  Fra  ft  ions, 
they  decreafe  the  Value  decimally,  as  5,  05,  005, 
iftc.  when  fee  on  the  Left-hand  of  Integers,  or  the 
Right-hand  of  Decimals,  they  lignify  nothing  but 
only  to  fill  up  Places  ;  Thus,  5000,  or  0005,  'is  but 
five  Units. 

Sexagesimal  Fra  ft  ions,  are  Fra&ions  whofe 
Denominator  proceeds  in  a  fexagecuple  Ratio. 

In  thefe  Fractions,  which  fome  alfo  call  aftronomi- 
cal  Fraftions,  the  Denominator,  being  always  60,  or  a 
Multiple  thereof,  is  ufually  omitted,  and  the  Nume¬ 
rator  only  written  down  ;  thus,  40,  59,  32",  5 o'", 
1 6"",  is  to  be  read,  4  Degrees,  59  Minutes,  32  le- 
conds  of  a  Degree,  or  both  Parts  of  a  Minute,  50 
Thirds,  16  Fourths, 

Vulgar  Fra  ft  ions,  called  alfo  fimplc  Fra  ft  ions, 
are  always  exprefied  by  two  Numbers,  the  one  wrote 
over  the  other,  with  a  Line  between  them. 

The  Denominator  of  the  Fraction,  denotes  the 
Unit,  or  whole,  that  is  divided  into  two  Parts  ;  and 
the  Numerator  of  the  Fra&ion  exprefies  the  Parts 
given  in  the  prefent  Cafe.  Thus  two  third  Parts  of 
a  Line,  or  other  'Filings  are  wrote  t>  where  the  De¬ 
nominator  3,  (hews,  that  the  whole  Line  is  fuppofed 
to  be  divided  into  three  equal  Parts  ;  and  the  Nume¬ 
rator  2,  indicates,  or  afilgns  two  of  fuch  Parts. 

The  real  Dcfign  of  adding  the  Denominator  is  to 
fhew  what  aliquot  Part  the  broken  Number  has  in 
common  with  Unity. 

To  reduce  Fra  ft  ions  in  Algebra  to  their  leafl  Terms, 
the  Numerators  and  Denominators  are  to  be  divided 
by  the  grcatelt  common  Divifor,  as  in  Numbers. 

Thus  Fraction  is  reduced  to  a  more  fi tuple  one 


by  dividing  both  a  a  c  and  be  by  c :  and  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  more  fimplc  one  j-  by  dividing  both  203 


and  667  by  29  :  and  is  reduced  to  by 

dividing  by  29c.  and  fo  ■'“■~cL!LLe.  becomes 

^  (>  a  a  -j-  3  a  c  z  a  -j-  c 

by  dividing  by  3  a.  and  (\}  by. 


7  on 


comes  — t LI*  by  dividing  by  a-b. 


a  a  —  a  b 


a 


To  reduce  Fractions  to  a  common  Denominator, 
the  Term  of  each  are  to  be  multiplied,  by  the  Deno¬ 
minator  of  the  other. 


Thus  having  ~  and  ^multiply  the  Term  of  one  ~ 
by  d ,  and  alfo  the  Term  of  the  other  p  by  b,  and  they 
will  become  ~  and  ~  whereof  the  common  Deno- 

0  a  b  a  y  ^ 

minator  is  b  d,  and  thus  a  and  or  -  and  —  be- 

Cy  *  O 

a  c  5  a  b 

comes  —  an  0  — 

c.  C. 

But  where  the  Denominators  have  a  common  Di¬ 
vifor,  it  is  fufficienc  to  multiply  them  alternately  by 
the  Quotients. 


a*  .  a1’ 


Thus  the  Fraction  r-  and  are  reduced  to  thefe 

be  id 

~^and  jTjby  multiplying  alternately  by  the  Quo¬ 
tients  c  and  d,  arifing  by  the  Divifion  of  the  Deno¬ 
minators  by  the  common  Divifor  b. 

The  Procefs  of  Addition,  and  Subtraction  of  Frac¬ 
tion  in  Species,  is,  in  all  Refpedls,  the  fame  as  in  Num¬ 
bers.  E.gr.  fuppofi;  it  be  required  to  add  the  Frac - 
a  C 

tions  and  ~d  thefe  when  reduced  to  the  fame  Deno¬ 
mination,  will  be-Q  and  -g~d  confequently  their  Sum  is 

a  d  be 


bd 


a 


So,  if  the  Fr  aft  ion  b  were  to  be  fubtradted  from  j  - 

a  et  f>  c  j 

having  reduced  them  they  will  be  and  ^  as  oe- 

h  c  —  a  d 

fore:  Their  Difference  therefore,  is  — yj — 

The  Multiplication  and  Divifion  of  Fractions,  arc 
alfo  perfectly  the  fame  here  as  in  vulgar  Arithmetic!?. 
—  Thus*,  ^r.  Suppofe  the  Factors,  or  Fractions,  to 

be  multiplied,  j  and  ^  the  Produdt  will  be  j-j  ■ 

Or  fuppofe  the  Fractions  required  to  be  divided, 

it  c  ft  1  •  *iit  a  c  b  (t  b  c  c  j 

and  j  :  the  Quotient  will  be  n  -~TTd~l  hence 


as  =  -  :  the  Produdt  of  a  into  y  that  is  of  an  inte- 

l  d 

gral  Quantity  into  a  Fraction,  =  y  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Numerator  of  the  Fra&ion  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  Integer. 

Hence  alfo  the  Quotient  of  ~  by  a,  that  is  of  the 
broken  Quantity,  divided  by  the  whole  one,  ~  ^  — 


C 

Td* 

Befides  the  common  Notion  of  a  Fraction ,  there  is 
another  necefiary  to  be  underftood  thus. 

Suppofe  i  of  20  s.  or  a  Pound  Sterling,  were  the 
Fraction  ;  this  Fraction  inftead  of  three  Quarters  of 
one  Pound,  may  be  confidered  as  a  fourth  Part  of 
three  Pounds;  that  is  by  taking  as  many  of  the  In¬ 
tegers,  as  the  Numerator  exprefies,  (viz.  3.)  and  di¬ 
viding  them  by  4,  the  Denominator ;  for  then  the 
Quotient  of  the  fame  Value,  will  arife  for  4)  60  s. 
1 5  s.  this  (hews  the  Reafon  of  the  Manner  of  Expref- 
fion  ufed  by  Geometers ,  and  Algcbraifis,  who  read 

,  thus,  as  divided  by  b. 

Surd,  denotes  a  Number  that  cannot  be  exprefied, 
or  a  Number  that  is  incom  men  Curate  to  Unity. 

When  any  Number,  or  Quantity,  hath  its  Root 
propofed  to  be  cxtradlcd,  and  yet  is  not  a  true  figuratc 
Number  of  that  Kind  ;  that  is,  if  irs  fquare  Root  be 
demanded,  and  it  is  not  a  true  Square  :  If  its  cube 
Root  he  required,  and  itfelf  he  not  a  true  Cube,  &c. 
then  it  is  impoflible  to  afiign,  either  in  whole  Num¬ 
ber.1;,  or  Fractions,  any  ex  a  61  Root  of  fuch  Number 
propofed.  And  when  even  this  happens,  it  is  ufual 
in  Matbnnaticks  to  mark  the  required  Root  of  fuch 
Numbers  or  Quantities  by  prefixing  he  I  ore  it  the 
proper  Mark  of  Radically  which  is  \/  :  thus  1/  : 
a  fignifies  the  fquare  Root  of  2,  and  3. 

1/  :  1 6,  or  1/ :  (3)  16,  fignifies  the  cubic  Root 
of  16:  which  Roots,  bccaule  they  are  impoffible  to 

3  be 
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be  expreffcd  in  Numbers  exactly,  are  properly  called 
furd  Roots. 

Roots  can  alfo  be  exprefled  by  their  Indexes  with¬ 
out  the  radical  Sign  *,  thus  x\  x3,  x%  fignify  the 
lquare  Cube,  and  fifth  Power  of  x  ;  fo  xk>  x\,  xt, 
fionify  the  fquare  Root,  Cube,  &c.  of  x. 

^Equation,  or  /Equation,  in  Algebra ,  an 
Expreffion  of  the  fame  Quantity,  in  two  different, 
that  is,  diffimilar,  but  equal  Terms  or  Denomina¬ 
tions. 

As  when  we  fay,  2.  3=4+  2  ;  that  is,  twice  three 
is  equal  to  four  and  two. 

Stifelias  defines  Equation  to  be  the  Ratio  of  Equa¬ 
lity  between  two  Quantities  differently  denominated  : 
As  when  we  fay  3  Shill.  =  3 6  Pence.  Or  50  Shill.  = 

2  /.  10  Shill.  =  600  Pence  =  2400  Farth.  Or  b  = 
d  -f  c.  Or  12  —a  -  P*  &c. 

5 

Hence  the  Reduction  of  two  heterogeneous  or  dif¬ 
fimilar  Quantities  to  the  fame  Value,  i.  e .  to  an 
Equality,  is  called  the  bringing  them  to  an  Equation. 

The  Character,  or  Sign  of  an  Equation ,  is  =  or  x. 

The  refolving  of  Problems,  by  Means  of  Equations , 
is  the  Bufinefs  of  Algebra. 

Terns  of  Equation,  are  the  feveral  Quanti¬ 
ties,  or  Parts,  oF  which  an  Equation  is  compofed,  con¬ 
nected  together  by  the  Signs  -f-  and  —  thus  in  the  Equa¬ 
tion  b  +  c  =  d  ;  the  Terms  are  b ,  c  and  d.  And  the 
Tenor  or  Import  of  the  Equation  is,  that  fome  Quan¬ 
tity  reprefented  by  d,  is  equal  to  two  others  repre¬ 
sented  by  b  and  c . 

Root  of  an  Equation,  is  the  Value  of  the  un¬ 
known  Quantity  in  the  Equation.  E.  gr .  If  a~  +  b 2 
=  x2  ;  the  Root  will  be  v'  + 

Equations  are  divided,  with  regard  to  the  Powers  of 
the  unknown  Quantities,  into  Simple ,  Quadratic!:, 
Cubick ,  &c. 

Si  tuple  Equ  at  ion,  is  that  wherein  the  unknown 
Quantity  is  only  of  one  Dimenfion,  or  in  the  Hrfl 
Power.  As,  x  =  :  2. 

Equation,  is  that  wherein  the  un¬ 
known  Quantity  is  of  two  Dimenftons,  or  in  the  fe- 
cond  Power :  As  x*=  az  +  bz. 

Cubick  Equation,  is  that  wherein  the  unknown 
Quantity  is  of  three  Dimenfions  :  As  x3  =  «3  -  Z»3, 
6fr. 

If  the  unknown  Quantity  be  of  four  Dimenfions, 
as  x4-  =  -  b *,  the  Equation  is  called  a  Biquadratic!:  ■, 
if  of  5,  a  Surdefolid. 

Equations  are  con  fide  red  two  Ways ;  either  as  ul¬ 
timate  Conclufions,  we  arrive  at  in  the  Solution  of 
Problems;  or  as  Means,  by  the  Help  whereof  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  thofe  final  Solutions. 

An  Equation  of  the  firft  Kind,  confifts  only  of 
one  unknown  Quantity,  intermixed  with  other  known 
Quantities.  Thofe  of  the  latter  Kind,  confift  of 
feveral  unknown  Quantities,  which  are  to  be  com¬ 
pared,  and  connected  together,  till  out  of  them  all 
arifes  a  new  Equation ,  wherein  the  unknown  Quanti¬ 
ty  fought,  is  mixed  with  the  known.  To  get  the 
Value  of  which  unknown  Quantity,  the  Equation  is 
generally  turned,  and  transformed  various  Ways,  til) 
it  be  brought  as  low,  and  rendered  as  Ample  as  pof- 
fible. 

The  DoCtrine  and  Practice  of  Equations ,  that  is,  the 
Solution  of  Queftions  by  Equations ,  confifts  of  feveral 
Steps  or  Parts,  viz.  1.  The  Denominating  of  the 
feveral  Quantities,  or  exprefling  them  in  proper  Signs 
or  Symbols.  2.  The  bringing  the  Quantities  thus  de¬ 
noted,  to  an  Equation .  3.  The  reducing  that  Equa¬ 

tion  to  its  lowed  and  fimpleft  Terms.  To  which  4. 
may  be  added,  the  ConftruCtion  of  the  Equation ,  or 
reprefenting  it  in  geometrical  Lines. 

With  Regard  to  the  fir  ft ;  a  Quell  ion  or  Problem 
being  propofed,  we  conceive  the  Thing  fought  or  re¬ 
quired,  as  already  done  ;  and  accordingly  note  or  ex- 
prefs  it  by  one  of  the  Vowels,  as  a ,  or  more  ufually 
by  one  of  the  laft  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  x,  y*  or  z  j 
noting  the  other  known  Quantities  by  the  Confonams, 
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or  the  beginning  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  b ,  c ,  d , 

&c. 

The  Queftion  being  thus  dated  in  Species,  it  i«S 
confidered.  whether  or  no  it  be  fubject  to  any  Reftric- 
tions,  i.  e.  whether  it  be  determinater  or  no  ;  which 
is  found  by  thefe  Rules. 

1.  If  the  Quantities  fought  or  required,  be  more 
than  the  Number  of  Equations  given,  or  contained 
in  the  Queftion,  it  is  indeterminate,  and  capable  of 
innumerable  Solutions.  The  Equations  are  found,  if 
they  be  not  exprefly  contained  in  the  Problem  itfelf, 
by  the  Theorems  of  the  Equality  and  Quantities. 

2.  If  the  Equations  given  or  contained  in  the  Pro¬ 
blem,  be  juft  equal  in  Number  with  the  unknown 
Quantities,  the  Queftion  is  determinate,  or  has  one 
only  Solution. 

3.  If  the  unknown  Quantities  be  fewer  than  the 
given  Equations,  the  Queftion  is  yet  more  limited, 
and  fometimes  difeovers  itfelf  impoffible,  by  fome 
Contradiction  between  the  Equations . 

Now ,10  bring  a  Queftion  to  an  Equation,  that 
is,  to  bring  the  feveral  mediate  Equations ,  to  one  final 
one ;  the  principal  Thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  toex- 
prefs  all  the  Conditions  thereof,  by  fo  many  Equa¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  which  it  is  to  be  confidered,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Proportions  or  Sentences,  wherein  it  is  ex- 
prefied,  be  all  of  them  fit  to  be  noted  in  Algebraick 
Terms  5  as  our  Conceptions  ufed  to  be  in  Latin  or 
Greek  Characters :  And  if  fo,  as  is  generally  the  Cafe 
in  Queftions  about  Numbers,  or  abftraCt  Quantities  ; 
then  let  Names  be  given  both  to  the  known  and  un¬ 
known  Quantities,  as  far  as  Occafion  requires ;  and 
thus  the  Drift  of  the  Queftion  will  be  couched,  as  we 
may  call  it,  in  the  Algebraick  Language  ;  and  the 
Conditions  thus  tranftated  to  algebraick  Terms,  will 
give  as  many  Equations  as  are  necefiary  to  folve  it.— 
To  illuftrate  this  by  an  Inftance:  Suppofe  it  required 
to  find  three  Numbers,  in  continual  Proportion,  whofe 
Sum  is  20,  and  the  Sum  of  their  Square  140  5  put¬ 
ting  x,jy,  z,  for  the  Names  of  the  three  Numbers 
fought,  the  Queftion  will  be  tranftated  out  of  the 
verbal  to  the  fymbolical  Expreffion,  thus : 


The  Queftion  in 
W  ords. 


In  Symbols 


Required  threeNum-. 
bers  on  thefe  Con- 1  *,  y ,  55 , 
ditions,  [ 

That  they  be  con¬ 
tinually  proportion¬ 
al. 

That  the  Sum  be  20, 1  x  -j-J’  +  «  20. 

And  the  Sum  of  their)  ,  . 

Squares  ,40.  + 


x  :y  ::y  lx,  or  x 


yy 


Thus  is  the  Queftion  brought  to  thefe  Equations , 
viz.  x  z  =  yy  .  x  +  z  +  y  =  20  and  x  x+yy  +  zz 
=  140  by  the  Help  whereof  x,  y,  and  zy  are  to  be 
found. 

The  Solution  oF  Queftions  are,  for  the  rnoft  Part,  fo 
much  the  more  Expedire  and  Artificial,  by  how  much 
the  unknown  Quantities,  you  have  at  firft,  are  the 
Fewer  ;  thus,  in  the  Queftion  propofed,  putting  x  for 

the  firft  Number,  and  y  for  the  Second  ~r  will  be 

iY 

the  third  Proportional ;  which  being  put  for  the  third 
Number,  bring  the  Queftion  into  Equations  as  fol¬ 
lows. 


The  Queftion  in 
Words. 


Symbolically. 


There  nre  fought 
three  Numbers  in 
continual  Propor¬ 
tion, 


Whofe  Sum  is  20. 


1 


And  the  Sum  of  their 
Squares  140. 


xx 


You  have  therefore  the 

K 


Equations  x+y  + 
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y  * 

and  x  #+,y.y +~  = 


140  by  the  Reduftion  whereof. 


#  and  y  are  to  be  determined. 

Take  another  Example  ;  A  Merchant  increafes  his 
Eftate  annually  by  a  third  Part,  abating  100 1.  which 
he  fpends  yearly  in  his  Family  ;  and  after  three  Tears, 
he  finds’h is  Eftate  doubled.  Query,  What  is  he  worth  ? 
To  refolve  this  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  there  are 
(or  lie  hid)  feveral  Proportions  which  are  all  thus 
found  out  and  laid  down. 


In  Engli/h. 


Algebraically; 


.v 


a: 


A  Merchant  has  an 
Eftate, 

Out  of  which  the  firft 

Year  he  expends  1 00/ 

And  augments  the»^_ 
reft  by  one  Third,  | 

And  the  fecond  Year'  ^  * 
he  expends  100/. 

And  augments  the 
reft  by  one  Third, 

And  fo  the  third,  j6,y 
Year  he  expends 
100  /. 

And  by  the  reft  gains 


100 


+  x 
— 


IOO  AX 

- or  T 


400 


400 


100,  or  4*  —  700 


4  *  — •  700  ,  4  x 


3 


2800 


3 

700  I  6  a: 

L —  or - 


2800 


100  or 


16* 


9 

3700 


like  wife  oncThird, 
And  he  becomes  at 
length  twice  as  rich 
as  at  firft. 


16 x  —  3700  i6x 


27 


370  64*-- 14800 

27 


64  x  ■ —  14800 
27 
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Therefore  the  Queftion  is  brought  into  this  Equa¬ 
tion  64*  ,  2  *  by  the  Reduction  whereof  you 


27 


will  find  x  =  14800,  viz.  Multiply  it  into  27  and 
you  have  64*  14800^54^;  fubtraeft  54  x,  and 
there  remains  10  x —  14800  =  0,  or  10  x  14800  and 
dividing  by  10  you  have  x  =  1480  fo  that  the  Value 
of  his  Eftate  at  firft  was  J430  l. 

It  appears  then,  that  to  the  Solution  of  Queftion 
about  Numbers,  or  the  Relations  of  abftraft  Quanti¬ 
ties,  there  is  fcarce  any  Thing  more  required,  but 
to  tranflate  them  out  of  the  common,  into  algebraick 
Language,  i.  e.  into  Characters  proper  toexprefs  our 
Ideas  of  the  Relations  of  Quantities.  Indeed,  it  may 
fometimes  happen,  that  the  Language  wherein  the 
Queftion  is  ftated,  may  feeni  unfit  to  be  rendered 
into  the  Algebraical ;  though  by  making  a  few  Alter¬ 
ations  therein,  and  attending  to  the  Senfe,  rather  chan 
the  Sound  of  the  Words,  the  Tranflation  becomes 
eafy  enough.  The  Difficulty  here,  refults  merely 
from  the  Difference  of  Idioms,  which  is  asobfervable 
between  molt  Languages,  as  between  the  Common 
and  Symbolical. 

/llgebra  has  been  alfo  applied  to  die  Confideration 
and  Calculus  of  Infinites;  from  whence  a  new  and 
extenfive  'Branch  of  Knowledge  has  arofe,  called  the 
D  citrine  of  Fluxions ,  or  Analyfis  of  Infinites ,  or  the 
Calculus  Dfferentialis. 

Fluxion,  in  x\\z  Newtonian  Analyfis,  denotes  the 
Velocity  with  which  a  flowing  Quantity  is  increafcd 

by  its  generative  Motion. - By  which  it  ftands 

toncradiftinguifhed  from  the  Fluxicnt ,  or  the  flowing 
Quantity,  which  is  gradually  and  indefinitely  increaf- 
ing;  after  the  Manner  of  a  Space,  which  a  Body  in 
Motion  deferibes. 

Method  of  Fluxions,  is  the  Arithmetick  and 
Analyfis  of  Fluxions,  and  Fluents,  or  flowing  Quunri ties, 

Foreigners  ufualiy  define  the  Method  of  Fluxions , 
the  Arithmetick,  or  Analyfis,  of  infinitely,  or  rather 
indefinitely,  final!  variable  Quantities ;  or  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  finding  an  infinite  linalJ,  or  an  infinitely 
final  1  Quantity,  which  being  taken  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  Times,  becomes  equal  to  a  given  Quantity. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  after  him  the  Engliflj  Au¬ 
thors,  call  tilde  infinitely  final  I  Quantities,  Moments  ; 
as  confnlering  them  the  momentary  Increments  and 
Decrements  of  variable  Quantities,  e.  gr.  of  a  Line, 
con  fide  red  as  generated  by  the  Flux  of  a  Point;  of  a 
Surface  generated  by  the  Flux  of  a  Line. 

Accordingly,  the  variable  Quantities  are  called 
Fluent,  or  flowing  Quantities;  and  the  Method  of 


finding  either  the  Fluxion  or  the  Fluent,  the  Method 
of  Fluxions. 

M .  Leibnitz  confiders  the  fame  infinitely  fmall 
Quantities,  as  the  Differences  or  Differentials  of  two 
Quantities;  and  calls  the  Method  of  finding  thofe 
Differences,  the  Differential  calculus. 

Each  of  thefe  Ways  of  confidering  and  denomi¬ 
nating,  has  its  Advantage,  which  the  Retainers  to  this 
or  that  Method,  ftrenuoufiy  afiert. 

Flowing  Quantities,  i.  e.  fuch  as  in  the  Genefis  of 
Figures  by  local  Motion,  are  continually  increafing 
and  diminifhing,  are  certainly  very  properly  deno¬ 
minated  Fluents:  And  as  all  Figures  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  fo  generated;  the  infinitely  fmall  Incre¬ 
ments  or  Decrements  of  fuch  Quantities  are  very 
naturally  denominated  Fluxions. 

Befide  this  Difference  in  the  Name,  there  is  an-’ 
other  in  the  Notation. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  exprefies  the  Fluxion  of  a  Quanti¬ 
ty,  as  x.  by  a. 

Dot  placed  over  it,  as  x ;  and  Mr.  Leibnitz  expref- 
fes  his  Differential  of  the  fame  x,  by  prefixing  a  d , 
as  dx ;  each  of  which  Methods  of  Notation  has 
like  wife  its  Advantage. 

Setting  afide  thefe  Circumftances,  the  two  Methods 
are  the  fame. 

The  Method  of  Fluxions  is  one  of  the  greateft, 
moft  fubcil  and  fublime  Difcoveries  of  this,  or  per¬ 
haps  any  other  Age ;  it  opens  a  new  World  to  us, 
and  extends  our  Knowledge,  as  it  were  to  Infinity. 
It  carries  us  beyond  the  Bounds  thatfeemed  to  be  de¬ 
ferred  to  the  human  Mind,  at  leaft  infinitely  beyond 
thofe  to  which  antient  Geometry  was  confined. 

The  Hiftory  of  this  important  Difcovery,  as  frefti 
as  it  is,  is  a  little  dark  and  embroiled.  Two  of  the 
greateft  Men  of  this  Age,  do  both  of  them  claim  the 
Invention,  Sir  I.  Newton ,  and  Leibnitz  ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  glorious  for  the  Method  itfelf,  than  the 
Zeal  wherewith  the  Partisans  of  either  Side  have  af- 
ferted  their  Title. 

To  give  the  Reader  a  juft  View  of  this  noble  Dif- 
puce,  and  of  the  Pretenfions  of  each  Party,  we  (hall  lay 
before  him  the  Origins  of  the  Difcovery,  and  mark 
where  each  Claim  commenced,  and  how  it  was  fup- 
ported. 

The  firft  Time  the  Method  made  its  Appearance  in 
Publick,  was  in  1684;  when  M.  Leibnitz  gave  the 
Rules  thereof  in  the  Leipfic  Alls  of  chat  Year;  but 
the  Demonftrations  he  kept  to  himfelf.  The  two 
Brothers  the  Bcnoulli’s ,  were  prefently  ftruclc  with  it; 
and  found  out  the  Demonftrations,  chough  very  dif¬ 
ficult;  and  praitifed  the  Calculus  with  furpriztng  Suc- 
cefs. 

This  is  all  we  hear  of  it,  till  the  Year  16S75 
when  Sir  1.  Newton’s  admirable  Prtncipia  came 
forth,  which  is  almoft  wholly  founded  on  the  fame 
Calculus. 

The  common  Opinion  at  that  Time  was,  that  Sir 
Ifaac,  and  M.  Leibnitz  each  had  invented  it  about  the 
lame  Time  :  And  what  confirmed  it  was,  that  neither 
of  them  made  any  Mention  of  the  other;  and  that, 
though  they  agreed  in  the  Subftance  of  the  Thing, 
yet  they  differed  in  their  Way  of  conceiving  ;  called 
it  by  different  Names,  and  ufed  different  Charafters. 

In  effect,  M.  Leibnitz’s  Cha rafter,  was  fuppofctl 
by  Foreigners  to  be  fomewhat  more  commodious  than 
that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  accordingly  the  Method 
foon  fpreading  itfelf  throughout  Europe ,  M.  Leib¬ 
nitz’s  Character  went  with  it;  by  which  Means  the 
Geometricians  were  infcnfibly  nccuftomed  to  look  on 
him  as  the  foie  anc!  principal  Inventor. 

The  two  great  .authors  ihemfelvcs,  without  any 
Teeming  Concern,  or  Difpute,  ns  Co  the  Property  of 
the  Invention,  enjoyed  the  glorious  Profpeft  of  the 
Prog  re  lies  continually  making  under  their  Aufpices, 
rill  the  Year  1699  ;  when  the  Peace  began  to  be  di- 
ft  u r bed . 

M.  Fat  to ,  in  a  Tread  fe  of  the  Line  of  fwifteft  De¬ 
feat,  having  declared  that  he  was  obliged  to  own  Sir 
1.  Newton  as  the  firft  Inventor  of  the  Differential 

calculus , 
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calculus,  and  the  fir  ft  by  many  Years ;  and  that  he 
left  the  World  to  judge,  whether  Mr.  Leibnitz,  the 
fecond  Inventor,  had  taken  any  Thing  from  him :  This 
precife  Diftindtion  between  firft  and  fecond  Inventor, 
with  the  Sufpicion  it  insinuated,  raifed  a  Controvcrfy 
between  M.  Leibnitz ,  fupported  by  the  Editors  of 
the  Leipfic  Afts,  and  the  Englifh  Geometricians,  who 
declared  for  Sir  Ifaac  Newton . 

Sir  Ifaac  himfelf  never  appeared  on  the  Scene; 
his  Glory  was  become  that  of  the  Nation,  and  his 
Adherents,  warm  in  the  Caufe  of  their  Country, 
needed  him  not  to  animate  them. 

Writings  fucceeded  each  other,  but  flowly  on  either 
Side  ;  probably  on  Account  of  the  diftant  Places ;  but 
the  Controversy  grew  {till  hotter  and  hotter ;  till  at 
length  it  came  to  fuch  pafs,  that  in  the  Year  1711, 
M.  Leibnitz  complained  to  the  Royal  Society,  that 
Dr.  Keil  had  accufed  him  of  publilhing  the  Method 
of  Fluxions  invented  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  under  other 
Names  and  Characters. 

He  infilled  that  no  Body  knew  better  than  Sir  Ifaac 
himfelf,  that  he  had  ftolen  nothing  from  him  5  and 
required  that  Dr.  Keil  Ihould  publickl.y  difavow  the  ill 
Conflrudlion  which  might  be  put  cm  his  Words. 

The  Society,  here  appealed  to  as  Judge,  appointed  a 
Committee  to  examine  all  the  old  Letters,  Papers,  &c. 
that  had  pafled  among  the  feveral  Mathematicians,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Point ;  and  after  aftridtExamen  of  all  the 
Evidences  that  could  be  produced,  gave  in  their  Re¬ 
port,  “  That  it  did  not  appear  that  M.  Leibnitz  knew 
<c  any  thing  of  the  Differential  Calculus  before  a  Let- 
ce  ter  wrote  him  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  and  fent  to 
“  him  at  Paris,  in  the  Year  1672  5  wherein  the  Me- 
ct  thod  of  Fluxions  was  fufficiently  explained,  to  let  a 
tc  Man  of  his  Sagacity  into  the  whole  Matter;  and 
ct  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  even  invented  his  Me- 
<£  thod  before  the  Year  1669,  and  of  Confequence 
“  fifteen  Years  before  M.  Leibnitz  had  given  any 
“  thing  on  the  Subject  in  th e.  Leipfic  Atts”  and  thence 
they  concluded,  that  Dr.  Keil  had  not  at  all  injured 
M.  Leibnitz  in  what  he  had  faid. 

The  Society  primed  this  Cenfure  of  theirs,  together 
with  ail  the  Pieces  and  Materials  relating  thereto,  un¬ 
der  the  Title  of  Commercium  epiftolicum  de  analyfi 
promotd ,  London  1712.  This  Book  was  carefully 
diftributed  through  Europe,  to  vindicate  the  Title 
of  the  Engli/h  Nation  to  the  Difcovery  ;  for  Sir 
Ifaac,  as  already  hinted,  never  appeared  in  it  ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  that  he  trufted  his  Honour  with  his  Com¬ 
patriots,  who  were  zealous  enough  in  the  Caufe ;  or 
whether  it  were  that  he  was  even  1'uperior  to  the  Glory 
thereof. 

M.  Leibnitz  and  his  Friends  could  not  fhew  the 
fame  Indifference :  He  was  accufed  of  a  Theft;  and 
the  whole  Commercium  epiftolicum ,  either  expreffes  it 
in  Terms,  or  infinuates  it. - Soon  after  the  Publica¬ 

tion  thereof,  a  loofe  Sheet  was  publilh’d  at  Paris ,  in 
Behalf  of  M.  Leibnitz,  then  at  Vienna  5  it  is  wrote 
with  a  World  of  Zeal  and  Spirit,  and  maintains  bold¬ 
ly,  that  the  Method  of  Fluxions  has  not  precceded 
that  of  Differences ;  and  even  infinuates,  that  it  might 
have  arifen  from  it. 

The  Detail  of  the  Proofs  on  each  Side  would  be  too 

long,  and  could  not  be  underftood  without  a  large 

Comment,  which  muft  enter  into  the  deepeft  Geo¬ 
metry. 

•  M.  Leibnitz  had  begun  to  work  upon  a  Conrncr - 
cimn  epiftolicum ,  in  Oppofition  to  that  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  but  he  died  before  it  was  com  pleated. 

It  muft  be  own’d  there  are  llrong  Prefumptions  in 
Favour  of  M.  Leibnitz  Prefumptions,  we  mean, 
that  he  was  no  Plagiary:  For  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
was  the  firft  Inventor,  is  pail  all  Difputc  ;  his  Glory 
is  focure,  the  reafonable  Part,  even,  among  the 
Foreigners,  allow  it ;  and  the  Quell  ion  is  only  whe- 
tner  M,  Leibnitz  took  ic  from  him,  or  fell  upon  t  he 
fame  Thing  with  him  :  For  in  his  I'beory  of  nifty  a  PI 
Motions ,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Academy, 

Tr  7,#  before  he  had  feen  any  Thing  of  Sir  Ifaac 
N civ  ton's,  he  already  fuppofed  infinitely  final  1  Quan¬ 


tities,  fome  greater  than  others,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  Principles  of  cheSyftem. 

The  Dodlrine  confifls  of  two  Parts,  viz.  the  dir  eft 

Method  of  Fluxions,  called  alfo  calculus  dfferentialis  ; 

and  the  inverfe  Method  of  Fluxions ,  or  calculus  in - 
tegralis . 

The  latter  is  direttly  oppofite  to  the  former ;  and 
is  a  Sequel  of  it.  Both  of  them  are  adopted  into  a 
new  Geometry,  and  make  reigning  Methods  therein. 

The  Firft  defeends  from  finite  to  infinite ;  the 

latter  afeends  from  infinitely  fmall,  to  finite;  the 

one  de-compounds  a  Magnitude,  the  other  re-efta- 
blifhes  it. 

The  Foundation  of  the  diredt  Method  of  Fluxions 
amounts  to  this  Problem  :  The  Length  of  the  Space 
deferibed  being  continually,  (chat  is,  at  all  Time3 
given)  to  find  the  Velocity  at  any  Time  propos’d. 

The  Foundation  of  the  inverfe  Method  of  Fluxions 
amounts  to  this  Problem  :  The  Velocity  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  being  continually  given  to  find  the  Space  deferib¬ 
ed  by  it  any  Time  propofed. 

Dir  eft  Method  of  Fluxions. - All  finite  Magni¬ 

tudes  are  here  conceived  to  be  refolved  into  infinitely 
fmall  ones ;  which  are  the  Elements,  Moments,  or 
Differences  thereof.  The  Arc  of  finding  thefe  in¬ 
finitely  fmall  Quantities,  and  of  the  Working  on 
them,  and  difeovering  other  infinite  Quantities  by 
their  Means,  makes  the  diredt  Method  of  Fluxions . 

What  renders  the  Knowledge  of  infinitely  fmall 

Quantities  of  fuch  infinite  Ule  and  Extent,  is  that 

they  have  Relations  to  each  others,  which  the  finite 

Magnitudes,  whereof  they  are  the  Infinite-fmalls,  have 
not. 


Thus,  e.  gr.  in  the  Curve  of  any  Kind  whatever,’ 
the  infinitely  fmall  Differences  of  the  Ordinate  and 
Abfciffe,  but  of  the  Ordinate  and  Subtangent  5  and  of 
Confequence,  the  Abfciffe  and  Ordinate  alone  being 
known,  give  the  Subtangent  unknown  ;  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  fame,  the  Tangent  itfelf. 

The  Method  of  Notation  in  Fluxions,  introduced 
by  the  Inventor  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  thus : 

The  variable  or  flowing  Quantity,  to  be  uniform-' 
ly  augmented,  as  fuppofe  the  Abfciffe  of  a  Curve,  he 
denotes  by  5,  or  Unite ;  and  the  other  flowing  Quan¬ 
tities  he  denotes  by  the  Letters  vxy  Zz=:  \  and  their 
Fluxions  by  the  fame  Letters,  with  Dots  placed  over 
them,  thus  v  x  y  z. 

Again,  as  the  Fluxions  themfelves  are  alfo  variable 
Quantities,  and  are  continually  incrcafing*  or  de- 
creafing;  he  confiders  the  Velocities  with  which  they 
increafe  or  dccreafe,  as  the  Fluxions  of  the  former 
Fluxions ,  or  fecond  Fluxions ,  which  are  denoted  with 

two  Dots  over  them,  thus,  x  y  z. 

After  the  fame  Manner  one  may  confider  the  Aug¬ 
ments  and  Diminutions  of  thefe,  as  their  Fluxions 

alfo  ;  and  thus  proceed  to  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fcfo 

•  •  •  . 

Fluxions ,  which  will  be  noted  thus  y  x  z  y  x  z 
y  x  z,  &c. 

Laftly,  if  the  flowing  Quantity  be  a  Surd,  aa 

_  •  _ 

1  ‘  •  r  1 

V  :  —  he  notes  its  Fluxion  V  :  a-b:  If  a  Frac¬ 


tion  **  he  notes  it,  V.PVallis's  Algebra ,  p.  392. 

The  chief  Scope  and  Bufinefs  of  Fluxions ,  is  from 
the  flowing  Quantity  given,  to  find  the  Fluxion  :  For 
this  we  fhall  lay  down  one  general  Rule,  as  ftated  by 
Dr.  Wallis  \  and  afterwards  apply  and  exemplify  it  in 
the  feveral  Cafes. 


“  Multiply  each  Term  of  the  Equation  feparately 
“  by  the  feveral  Indices  of  the  Powers  of  all  the 
u  flowing  Quantities  contained  in  that  Term;  and  in 
each  Multiplication,  change  one  Root  or  Let¬ 
ter  of  the  Power  into  its  proper  Fluxion :  The  Ag¬ 
gregate  of  all  the  Produdls  connedled  together  by 
their  pi oper  Signs,  will  be  the  Fluxion  of  the  Lv 
<c  qu.uion  defired.” 

The  Application  of  this  Rate  will  be  contained  in 
the  following  Cafes. 


it 

it 


ii 


( t 
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% 
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In  the  general :  To  exprefs  the  Fluxions  of  -fimple 
variable  Quantities  as  already  mentioned,  you  need 
only  put  the  Letter  or  Letters,  which  exprefs  them, 
with  a  Dot  over  them :  Thus  the  Fluxion  of  x  is  *, 
and  the  Fluxion  of  y  is  y,  and  the  Fluxion  of  x+y 

+  v+z,  is  x+y  +  v  +  z,  &c. 

Note,  for  the  Fluxion  of  permanent  Quantities, 
when  any  fuch  are  in  the  Equation,  you  muft 
imagine  o,  or  a  Cypher  j  for  fuch  Quantities  can 
have  no  Fluxion,  properly  fpeaking,  becaufe  they 
are  without  Motion,  or  invariable. 

To  find  the  Fluxions  of  the  Produds  of  two  or 

more  variable  or  flowing  Quantities.- - Multiply  the 

Fluxion  of  each  fimple  Quantity  by  the  Fadors  of 
the  Products,  or  the  Product  of  all  the  reft  m,  and 
conned  the  laft  Products  by  their  proper  Signs ;  the 
Sum  or  Aggregate  is  the  Fluxion  fought. 

Thus  the  Fluxion  of  xy ,  is  xy  +  xy ,  and  the  Fluxion 
of  x y  z,  is  xy  z  -p  *  y  z,  +  xy  z  ;  and  the  Fluxion  of 

xuyz  is  x  vy  z  -j-  xvy  z,  -hxvyz,-hxvyz;  and  the 
Fluxion  of  a  +  xx  by  b-y  (the  common  Produd  be¬ 
ing  ab  +  b  x-y  a  -  xy)  will  b  tbx-y  a- xy-  xy. 

To  find  the  Fluxion  of  a  Fradion,  - - Multi¬ 

ply  the  Fluxion  of  the  Numerator  by  the  Denomina¬ 
tor,  and  after  it  place  (with  the  Sign  — )  th t  Fluxion  of 
the  Denominator  •,  this  will  be  the  Numerator,  and 
the  Square  of  the  Denominator  will  be  the  Denomi¬ 
nator  of  the  Fraction,  exprefling  the  Fluxion  of  the 
given  Fraction. 

Thus  the  Fluxion  of  -  is  ~  *- 

y  yy 

For  fuppofe  -  =»,  then  will  x  ~y%\  which  equal 

y  • 

Quantities  will  have  equal  Fluxions  ;  therefore  x  =  y 
z-\~zy,  and  x-  zy  =  zy,  &c.  and  dividing  all  by 


(by  dividing  both  Parts-  by  nzn-  i) 


and 


m  x  xm  -  i 
n  zn  -  i 


m  m  -  i 
x  — 


n 


n 


x  *,  or  -  x  */n  :  xm 

n 


n, 


m 


n . 


putting  inftead  of  n  zm  —  S  its  Value  n  xm  ~ 

Hence,  to  find  the  Fluxion  of  any  Kind  of  Power, 

proceed  thus.  - - -  Multiply  the  Power  given  by  its 

Index  or  Exponent,  and  then  that  Product  by  the 
Fluxion  of  the  Root  of  the  Power  given  •,  and  after 
that  fubtrad  i,  or  Unity,  from  the  Index  of  the 
Power. 

To  find  the  Fluxion  of  furd  Quantities  ■  ■  fup- 

pofe  if  required  to  find  the  Fluxion  of  t/  2  r*  —  x  x, 
or  2  r  x  —  x  x  |  I-.  Suppofe  2  rx—  x x  \  ?  ~  z  \ .  then  is 
2rz-xx~zz:  and  confequently  r  x  -  x  x~  zz-9 


and,  by  Divifion, 


r  x 


X  x 


z 


(  by  Subftitution 


r  x 


X  X 


X  X 


to  the  Fluxion  o{*/firx~xx. 


s/  zr  x  -  _ 

If  it  be  required  to  find  the  Fluxion  of  a  y  -  x  x  |  3  ; 
for  ay  -  x  x  \  3  put  z  ;  then  ay  -  ^  =  and  ay- 
2  at  *  =  |  z  :  and  multiplying  by  3,  3  ay  -  6  *  * 
=  |  z  ;  and  confequently  3  &z*y  —  6  z  «  x  x  =  2 

equal  (fubfifting  ay  -xx  |  2=  z  f)  3  a* y*y-  b  ar  x 
y  y  +  3  a x* y  —  6  ar y*  x x  +  12  a yx>  x  —  6  x5  x  —  to 
the  Fluxion  oi  ay  —  x  **. 

To  find  the  Fluxions  of  Quantities  compounded 

of  rational  and  furd  Quantities - let  it  be  required 

to  find  the  Fluxion  of  b  x9+  cax  +  c  a9  xv*  x  x  -{-  a  a 
—  z.  Put  b  x9  +  c  a  *  +  e  or  =/>,  and  1/  *  *  -f-  a  a=zq. 
Then  the  given  Quantity  is p  q~z>  and  the  Fluxion 

XX 


X 


y 


becaufe- 


z) 


*  -J—  wherefore  this  3J 


thereof  is  pq  +  qp-=zz:  But  q  is  </xx  +  na,  and  p  is 
—  2  b  x  x-\-  c  a  x  ;  therefore  in  the  Equation p  q  + 

=  =  if  in  the  Place  of  p,  q ,  p ,  q,  we  reftore  the 


yy 

X 


laft  is  the  Fluxion  of  the  Fradion-  =  z  becaufe  2  be- 

_AT 

ing  =  - ,  z  will  be  equal  to  the  Fluxion  or  “  . 


a 


And  the  Fluxion  of  -  will  be 


x  a 


x  x 


inanent  Quantity  a,  having  no  Fluxion ,  there  can  be 
no  Produd  of  the  Fluxion  of  the  Numerator  into  the 
Denominator,  as  there  would  have  been  had  ci,  been 
x,  z,  or  any  other  variable  Quantity. 

To  find  the  Fluxion  of  a  Power,  -  multiply  the 
Power  (fir ft  brought  one  Degree  lower)  by  the  In¬ 
dex  of  that  firft  Power  ;  and  the  Produd  by  the 
Fluxion  of  the  Root. 

Thus  the  Fluxion  of  xx  will  be  2 ,v .v ;  for  x x  = 
xxx’,  but  the  Fluxion  of  x  x z  =  x x  +  x  x  =  2  x  x, 
&c.  and  the  Fluxion  of  x  3  will  be  3  xx  x.  That  of 
xB  will  be  S  x7  x,  Sec.  or  if  w ,  exprefs  the  Index  of 
any  Power,  as  fuppofe  xw,  its  Fluxion  will  be  m xm 

—  rx,  or  m x x,;}  —  1  :  For  xw  brought  one  Degree 
lower  (m  being  a  general  Index)  muft  be  xm  -  1  > 
then  that  x  by  the  Index,  makes  m xm -  1  ;  nnd 
this  laft  by  the  Fluxion  of  the  Root  produces  rnxm 

—  1  x. 

if  the  Power  be  produced  from  a  Binomial,  as 
fuppofe  xx4-2  xy+yy9  its  Fluxion  will  be  2.v.v  + 

2  x  x  T  2  xy  +  2  yy> 

If  the  Exponent  be  Negative,  as  fuppofe  x  -  m  or 
its  Fluxion  will  be  -  m  x  x  -  m  -  1. 

Or  if  you  would  do  it  by  way  of  Fradion, 

1  * 

~Y'" 7  A'  (for  the  Square  of  xm  is  as  well  xm  as 


as  xm  1  or  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Method, 
which  is  yet  fhorter, 


,v  m 

x  in  -p  * 


f  ▼ 

If  the  Power  be  impeded,  7.  c.  if  its  Exponent  be 
a  Fradion  as  fuppofe  \/u  \  xm  j  or  in  the  other  No¬ 


tation  v„> 


fuppofe*  ^7“  2  :  Then  if  you  raife  op 

each  Number  to  the  Power  of  77,  it  will  (land  thus, 
z"  j  the  Fluxion  of  which  will  be,  by  this  gene- 

•  •  1 


xm 


•  I 

jral  Rule,  m  xM  ~  u  =  H2«-  1  wherefore  z  will 

i 

3 


Quantities  they  reprefen t,  we  fhall  have  b  x  -f-  c  a  x* 
-1-  cat  xx  x  +2  b  x  x  \/  x  x-\-aaxx  +  cax  \f*  a* 

x  x  +  a  a  x  =  z.  which  being  reduced  to  one  De¬ 
nomination,  gives  3  b  x  3  -p  2  a  c  xz  e  a*  x+  2  b  az 
.  —  •  •»  —  ~ !  -  .  r  ~ 1  -* 

for  the  per-  x+x  a3  x  *  =  2:  =  t o  the  Fluxion  of  1/  *  *  +  a  a  the 

given  Quantity. 

Inverle  Methods  of  Fluxions,  or  calculus  integral 
Us,  confifts  in  finding  finite  Magnitudes,  from  the 
infinitely  fmall  Parts  thereof. 

It  proceeds,  as  already  obferved,  from  infinitely  fmall 
Quantities  to  finite ;  and  recompounds  and  fums  up 
what  the  other  had  refolved  ;  whence  it  is  alfo  called 
the  Summatory  calculus . 

But  what  that  has  decompounded,  this  does  not 
always  re-eftablifh;  fo  that  the  inverfe  Method  is 
limited,  and  imperfed,  at  lead  hitherto.  If  it  were 
once  compleat,  Geometry  would  be  arrived  at  its  laft 
Perfedion. 

To  give  an  Idea  of  its  Nature  and  Office,  cake  the 
lnftance  already  propos’d  in  the  dired  Method  ;  in 
that  the  infinite  fmall  Quantities  of  the  Ordinate  and 
Abfcifs,  being  known,  give  the  Subtangent  required. 
In  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  Subtangent  of  an  un¬ 
known  Curve  being  had,  gives  the  infinitely  fmall 
Quantities  of  the  Abfcifs  and  Ordinate  thcmfclves  j 
which  are  finite  Magnitudes,  in  whofe  Relation  the 
whole  Efience  of  the  Curve  is  founded. 

But  the  diftinguiftiing  Ufe  of  this  Method  is  in 
meafuring  the  Bafe  of  a  Parallelogram  multiplied  by 
the  infinitely  fmall  Element  of  its  Altitude,  gives  an 
infinitely  fmall  Parallelogram  which  is  the  Element 
of  the  finite  Parallelogram,  and  is  repeated  an  In¬ 
finity  of  Times  therein,  i.  c.  as  many  Times  as  there 
are  Points  in  the  Height  of  the  Parallelogram. 

To  have  the  finite  Parallelogram,  therefore,  by 
Means  of  its  Element,  the  Element  muft  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  its  Altitude  \  which  is  the  inverfe  Method  of 
Fluxions  *,  rc-afcending  from  the  infinitely  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  to  the  finite, 

Such  a  Circuit  of  In  finite- final  Is,  it  is  true,  were  im¬ 
pertinent-  in  fo  fimple  a  Cafe  \  but  when  we  have  to 
do  with  Surfaces  terminated  by  Curves,  the  Method 

then 
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then  becomes  neccfiary,  or  at  lead  fuperior  to  any 

°dSuppofe,  e.gr.  in  a  Parabola,  the  Space  included  be¬ 
tween  two  infinitely  near  Ordinates,  an  infimtely  fmall 
Portion  of  the  Axis,  and  an  infinitely  little  Arch  of 
the  Curve*  it  is  certain,  this  infinitely  fmall  Surface 
is  no  Parallelogram,  fince  the  two  parallel  Ordinates 
which  terminate  it  on  one  Side,  are  not  equal  *  and 
the  Arch  of  the  Curve,  oppofice  to  the  little  Portion 
of  the  Axis,  is  frequently  neither  equal  nor  parallel 
thereto.  And  yet  this  Surface,  which  is  no  Parallelo¬ 
gram,  may  be  confidered,  in  the  drifted  Geometry, 
as  if  it  really  were  one,  by  reafon  it  is  infinitely  fmall, 
and  the  Error,  of  confequence,  infinitely  little,  i.  e. 

none.  .  ,  ... 

So  that  to  meafure  it,  there  needs  nothing  but  to. 

multiply  an  Ordinate  of  the  Parabola  by  the  infinitely 
fmall  Portion  of  the  Axis  correfponding  thereto. 
Thus  we  have  the  Element  of  the  whole  Parabola  * 
which  Element  being  raifed  by  the  inverfe  Method  to 
a  finite  Magnitude,  is  the  whole  Surface  of  the 

Parabola. 

This  Advantage  fo  peculiar  to  the  Geometry  of 
Infinites,  of  being  able  without  any  Error  to  treat 
little  Arches  of  Curves,  as  if  they  were  Right- lines  *, 
curvilinear  Spaces,  as  if  reftilinear  ones,  &c.  enables 
it  not  only  to  go  with  more  Eafe  and  Readinefs  than 
the  antient  Geometry,  to  the  fame  Truths  ;  but  to 
reach  a  great  Number  of  Truths  inaccefiible  to  the 
other. 

Its  Operations,  in  Effeft,  are  more  eafy,  and  its 
Difcoveries  more  extenfive  *  and  Simplicity  and  Uni- 
verfallity  are  its  diftinguilhing  Characters. 

! To  find  the  flowing  Quantity  belonging  to  any 

Fluxion  given,  - - ‘To  have  the  Doftrine  of  the 

inverfe  Method  correfpond  and  keep  Pace  with  that 
of  the  direct,  we  will  apply  it  in  the  fame  Cafes. 

In  the  General,  to  exprefs  the  variable  Quantity  of 
a  Fluxion  there  needs  nothing  but  to  write  the  Let¬ 
ters  without  the  Dots. 

Thus  the  fiowing  Quantities  of  x  y  z,  are  x  y  z. 
To  find  the  flowing  Quantities  belonging  to  the 
Fluxion  of  the  Produft  of  two  Quantities. 

Divide  each  Number  of  the  Fluxion  by  the  fluxion¬ 
ary  Quantity,  or  Letter,  or  change  the  fluxionary 
Letter  into  the  proper  flowing  Quantity  of  which  it 
is  the  Fluxion  ;  the  Quotient  connefted  by  their  pro¬ 
per  Signs  will  be  the  flowing  Quantities  fought. 

Only,  if  the  Letters  be  all  exaftly  the  fame,  the 
flowing  Quantity  will  be  a  Ample  one,  whole  Parts 
are  not  to  be  connefted  together  by  the  Signs  + 
and  -. 

To  find  the  fiowing  Quantity  belonging  to  the 
Fluxion  of  any  Power  either  perfeft  or  imperfeft,  - 
take  the  fiuxionary  Letter  or  Letters  out  of  the  Equa¬ 
tion  :  Then  augment  the  Index  of  the  Fluxion  by  i, 
or  Unity :  LafUy,  divide  the  Fluxion  by  the  Index  of 
its  Power  fo  increafed  by  Unity. 

Thus  fuppofe  3  x  x  x  propofed  5  by  taking  away  x 
it  will  be  3  x  x  x and  by  increafing  its  Index  by 
Unity,  it  will  be  3  xxx:  then  dividing  it  by  3,  its 
now  (augmented)  Index,  the  Quotient  will  be  xxx , 
the  flowing  Quantity  required. 


Maximum  in  Algebta denotes  the' greateft  Quan¬ 
tity  attainable  in  any  given  Cafe  ;  and  Minima  the. 
fmalleft  Quantities  attainable  in  any  Cafe. 

The  Method  de  Maxims  &  Minimis ,  is  that 
whereby  Mathematicians  arrive  at  the  greateft  or 
lead  poflible  Quantity  attainable  in  any  Cafe. 

If  the  Semi-ordinates  (which  are  the  Halves  of  the 
Ordinates  or  Applicates)  of  any  Curve  continually 
increafe  or  decreafe  to  fome  certain  Term,  which  once 
pafifed,  they  begin  again  to  increafe  or  decreafe,  the 
Method  whereby  their  Maxima  &  Minima ,  i.  e.  their 
greateft  and  leaft  States  is  determined,  is  called  the 
Method  de  Maximis  Minimis  *,  which  it  is  true,  may 
be  ufed  to  determine  other  Quantities  that  increafe  or 
decreafe  to  any  certain  Term  :  But  then  they  muft  al-. 
ways  be  reprefen  ted  by  the  Semi- ordinates  of  Curves. 

If  a  flowing  Quantity  in  an  Equation  be  propofed 

to  be  determined  to  any  extreme  Value. - The; 

Rule  is  *  having  put  the  Equation  into  Fluxions,  let 
the  Fluxion  of  that  Quantity  (vvhofe  extreme  Value 
is  fought)  be  fuppofed  =  o  *  by  this  Means  all  thofe 
Members  of  the  Equation,  in  which  it  is  found,  will 
vanifh,  and  the  remaining  ones  will  give  the  Deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Maximum  or  Minimum  defired. 

The  Reafon  of  the  Rule  is,  that  every  Maximum 
or  Minimum ,  is  in  its  own  Nature  a  ftable  Quantity  : 
To  determine  thereof  any  flowing  Quantity  to  a 
Maximum  or  Minimum,  is  to  make  it  (in dead  of  a 
flowing)  a  permanent  one  *,  but  the  Fluxion  of  a 

permanent  Quantity  is  equal  to  nothing.- - -This 

we  fhall  illuftrate  by  an  Example  or  two. 

To  determine  the  greateft  or  lead  Applicate  in  an 
algebraick  Curve.  Since  in  Curves  they  have  a  Maxi¬ 
mum  and  a  Minimum,  the  Tangent  degenerates  at 
length,  and  becomes  parallel  to  the  Axis,  and  fo  the 
Perpendicular  concludes  with  the  greateft  or  leaft 
Applicate,  in  the  Cafe  of  Maximum  and  Minimum  the 
Subtangent  becomes  infinite,  and  the  Sub-normal 
equal  to  nothing,  but  =  y  d  y  :  d  x.  If  then.y  d y  : 
d  x—  o  *  we  ftiall  find  dy  =  o,  and  becaufe  of  = 
y  d  x  :  d  y  =  00  (the  Note  of  Infinity)  d  x  =  00. 

It  is  poflible  for  the  Tangent,  to  lie  direftly  a- 
gaifift  the  Semiordinate  *,  in  which  Cafe  the  Sub- tan¬ 
gent  is  equal  to  nothing,  and  the  Sub-normal  infinite. 
But  =  y  dx  :  dy  =  o  *  therefore  if  ydx:dy=.  o 
we  fhall  have  d  x  =  o  ;  or  becaufe  of  =  y  dy  \dx 
=  00  we  find  dy  =  00  both  d  x  and  y,  being,  in  re- 
fpeft  of  dy,  Infinitc-fmalls.  From  the  Equation  of  the 
Curve  therefore  we  are  to  find  the  Value  of  dy,  which 
is  to  be  made  equal  either  to  nothing,  or  to  Infinity, 
that  we  have  the  Value  of  the  Abfcifie  to  which  the 
greateft  Applicate  is  Co-ordinate. 

To  cut  a  Right- Line  in  fuch  a  Manner  chat  the 
Reftangle  fhall  be  the  greateft  that  can  pofilbly  be 
thus  conftrufted.  Let  =  «  =  «•,  then  will  =  a  -  x  j 
confequently  =  a  x  —  x  fome  Maximum  \  and  hence 
its  Differential  will  be  equal  to  nothing,  as  being  con¬ 
ceived  at  a  Circle,  to  which 

a  x  -xx  —yy. 


Wherefore  adx— ixdx~  lydy  —  o 

a-ix 
d  a  = 


tl 


I 


n  ,  tn 


Again  fuppofe  —  x  x  a  Fluxion  propofed  :  By  talc- 


tn 


n 


ing  away  the  fluxionary  x ,  it  will  be  ~  x,n  *:  By 
augmenting  the  Index  by  Unity  ( /.  i\  by  taking  a- 

91 

way*— 1)  it' will  be — xlL-x™i 

tn 


And  laftly,  by  dividing  the  remaining  Part  oF 
the  Fluxion  by*—,  prefixed  to,  or  multiplied  into  x 


the  Quotient  will  be#~j  which  is  the  flowing 
Quantity  fought. 

The  Method  of  Fluxions  is  the  fame  with  that  de 
Maximis,  Minimis,  Tangents,  &c. 


x 


The  Line  therefore  is  to  be  cut  into  two  equal 
Parts  5  and  the  Square  is  the  greateft  of  all  Rcftan- 
gles,  whofe  Altitudes,  taken  together,  are  equal  to 
each  other. 

Tan  cent  is  a  Right- line  which  touches  a  Circle, 
that  is,  meets  in  fuch  Manner,  as  that,  though  infinite¬ 
ly  produced,  it  would  never  cut  the  fame  •,  that  it 
never  comes  within  the  Circumference. 

Tangent  of  n  Conic  Scftton,  as  of  a  Parabola,  is 
a  Right-line  which  only  touches  or  meets  the  Curve 
in  one  Point,  and  does  not  cut  or  enter  within  the 
Curve. 

Method  0/ Tan  gents,  a  Method  of  determining 
the  Quantity  of  the  Tangent  of  any  algebraick  Curve  j 
the  Equation  defining  that  Curve  being  given. 

L 


This 
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This  Method  is  one  oF  the  great  Refults  of  the 

Calculus  Differ  entialis. 

Its  Ufe  is  very  great  in  Geometry  ;  becaufe  in  de¬ 
termining  the  tangents  of  Curves,  we  determine  at 
the  fame  Time  the  Quadratures  of  the  curvilinear 
Spaces,  on  which  Account  it  well  defer ves  to  be  here 
particularly  infilled  on. 

To  find  the  Sub -Tan  gent  in  an  algebraick 
Curve,  let  the  Semi-ordinate  p  m  be  infinitely  near 
another,  then  will  be  the  Differential  of  the  Abfcifs  ; 
and  letting  fall  the  perpendicular  =  p  5  will  be  the 
Differential  of  the  Semi -ordinate.  Draw  therefore  the 
Tangent ,  the  infinitely  little  Arch  m  will  be  a  Right- 
lined  Right-angled  Triangle,  ufually  called  the  Cba- 
raReriftick  Triangle  of  the  Curve ,  in  regard  Curve¬ 
lines  are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  hereby. 

Now  by  reafon  of  the  Parallelifm  of  the  Right¬ 
lines  P  M  and  p  in  5  the  Angle  M  m  R  =  T  M  P 
wherefore  the  Triangle  M  m  R  is  fimilar  to  the  Tri¬ 
angle  T  M  P.  Let  therefore  MP  = 
then  will  P  p  —  MR  ■=.  d  x  and  R  ?n  =  dy  confe- 
quently 

RrMR  ::  PM  :  PT 
d  y  :  d  x  ll  y  :  y  d  x 

dy 

If  then  From  the  given  Equation  of  any  Curve, 
you  fubftitute  the  Value  of  d  x  to  y  dx  :  d y,  in  the 
general  Expteffion  of  the  Sub- tangent  ;  the  differen¬ 
tial  Quantities  will  vanifh,  and  the  Value  of  the  Sub¬ 
tangent  will  come  in  common  Quantities  ;  whence 

the  Tangent  itfelf  is  eafily  determined. - -  This  we 

fhall  illullrate  in  a  few  Examples  : 

1.  The  Equation  defining  the  common  Parabola, 
is, 

a x = - y* 

—  « .  .  . .  ■* 

Hence  a  d  x  =  a  y  dy 

d  x  y  dy  ;  a 


P  T  —  yd  x  :  d  y  —  2yzdy:ady  —  2  yz  :  a  = 
2  a  x  :  a  =  2  ,¥.  That  is  the  Sub- tangent  is  double 
the  Abfcifs. 


2,  The  Equation  defining  a  Circle  is 


ax- 

■  xx  —  y  y 

adx 

-2  x dx  — 

:  2 ydy 

d  X  : 

=  2  y  dy  : 

(a  -  2  x.) 

P  T  =  dx  :  y  dy  =  2 y1  dy  :  (a  -  2  x)  dy  —  2 yz  : 
(a-2x)  =  (2ax-2xx)  :  (a  -  2  x)  =  (a  x  -  x  x)  : 
('  a-x)  that  is  PC  :  P  B  : :  A  P  :  P  T. 

Therefore  AT=  (ax  -  xx)  :  (l  a-x)  -xz= 
(ax  -xx-  lax  +  xx)  :  (Id  -  x)  —  lax'.  (  la-  x) 
that  is  PC  :  P  A  ::  CA  :  AT. 


3.  The  Equation  defining  an  Ellipfis,  is  $ 

ay1  =  a  b  x  —  b  xz 
I Icncc  2  a y  dy=zab  d x  -  2  bx  d  x 

2  ay  dy  :  (a  b  -  z  b  x)  =  d x 


PT  —  d  y  x  :  dy  —  2  ayz  :  (a  b  -  2  b  x)  =  (2  a  b  x 
—  2  bx 7)  :  (ah  —  2  b  x)  =  (2  a  x  -  2  ax  2)  ■  (a  -  2  x) 
that  is,  as  the  Di fiance  of  the  Semi- ordinate  from 
the  Centre,  is  to  the  half  Axis,  fo  is  the  Abfcifs  to 
the  Portion  of  the  Sub  tangent  intercepted  between  the 
.Vertex  of  the  Ellipfis  ancl  the  Tangent . 


Laflly,  For  all  algebraick  Curves,  the  Equation 
being, 

ay  m  -f  bx «  +  c y r  xs  4- d  =  o 
vt  ay™  - 1  dy  T  nbx»-  \  d x+f cqv  -  &  -  t  dx+rcyr 

-  1  xi  dy  — on  bx"  —  1  d  x  -\-f  c  y  •'  x{  -  id  x  =  -  in  ay1” 

-  1  dy  -  rcy  —  i  xs  dy  d  x  =  -  m  ay”*—  1  dy  —  r  c  y  •' 

-  \  x  *  dy  u  b  x  »  -  1  +  /  cy  >'  x 1  -  1 . 


PT ~y  d  x—  —  may™  —  rcyrx * 

dy  nb  x”  -  i-f-/  cyr  x* -1 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  y  *  -  a  x  =  o  5  then,  by  comparing 
with  the  general  Formula, 

a  y  m  —  bxn~ax 


a—\.m  —  2  b  —  -a. n  11— i 

c  y  r  x 5  =  o  f  =  o 

€J>— —  — . .  i<>  . 

c=o,  r=o,/=o.‘ 

Thefe  Values  being  fubflituted  in  the  mofl  gene¬ 
ral  Formula  of  the  Sub-tangent ,  we  have  the  Sub-tan¬ 
gent  of  the  Parabola  of  the  firfl  Kind,  (-2  ,  iy  * 
-  o  .  oy°  x°)  :  1  —  a  x  1  —  1+0.  oy 0  x°)  =  —  2  y 3 
;  =  2  y z  :  a. 


Suppofe  y3  -  x3  axy  =0  then  will 

.  a  y  m  =y1  h  *n  —  a*  3 

a  =1  m  =2b~in  =  $ 
cyrxs~— axy  f=o 


-  ar 


r 


1. 


Thefe  Values  being  fubflituted  in  the  general  For¬ 
mula  of  the  Sub-tangent ,  we  have  the  Sub-tangent  of 
the  Curve,  whofe  Equation  is  given,  PT  =  (- 
I y3  -  1 .  -  ay x)  :  (3.  -1*1-1  + i.  -  ay  X1  -1) 
=  (-3y3  +  ay*l  :  (-  3  ~  rt.y)  =  (3.y 3 

:  (  3  a?  4-  .y )  confequently  AT  =  (  3  y 3  -axy)  : 

(  3  -f-  y  )  -  =  : 

(3  -p  _y)  =  (3  ^  -  2  )  :  3  *v  2  -j-  The 

Value  of  y  3  —  ,v  3,  that  is  :  (3  +  ^7)  being 

fubllituted  from  the  Equation  to  the  Curve. 

In  the  Pbilofophical  Tranfaftions,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Method  of  drawing  Tangents,  to  all  geome¬ 
trical  Curves,  without  any  Labour,  or  Calculation, 
by  M.  Slufms . 

Suppofe  a  Curve,  whofe  Points  are  all  referable  to 
any  Right-line  given,  whether  that  Right-line  is  the 
Diameter  or  not  ;  or  whether  there  be  more  given 
Right-lines  than  one,  provided  their  Powers  do  but 
come  into  the  Equation.  In  all  his  Equations  he  puts 
v  for  the  Line  D  A,  y  for  B  A  ;  and  for  E  B,  and 
the  other  given  Lines,  he  puts  b  d,  &c.  chat  is,  al¬ 
ways  Confonants. 

Then,  fuppofing  D  C  to  be  drawn  touching  the 
Curve  in  D,  and  meeting  with  E  B  produced  in  C  5 
he  calls  the  fought  line  C  A,  by  the  Name  of  a . 

To  find  which  he  gives  this  general  Method.  1.  Re¬ 
ject  out  of  the  Equation  all  Members,  which  have 
not  either  v  or  y  in  them  ;  then  put  all  thofe  that 
have  on  one  Side  *,  and  all  thofe  which  have  2;,  on 
the  other  *,  with  their  Signs  +  or  -  ;  and  the  latter 
for  Diftindion  and  Eafe  fake,  he  calls  the  right,  the 
former  the  left  Side.  2.  On  the  right  Side,  let  there 
be  prefixed  to  each  Member,  the  Exponent  of  the 
Power,  which  v  hath  there,  or  which  is  all  one,  let 
that  Exponent  be  multiplied  into  all  the  Members. 
3.  Let  the  fame  be  done  alfo  on  the  left  Side,  mul¬ 
tiplying  each  Member  there  by  the  Power  of  the 
Exponent  ofy,  adding  this  moreover,  that  one y  mud 
in  each  Part,  be  changed  into  a .  This  done,  the  li¬ 
quation  thus  reformed,  will  fliew  the  Method  of 
drawing  the  required  Tangent  to  .the  Point  D:  for 
that  being  given  ;  as  alfo  y,  v,  and  the  other  Quan¬ 
tities  expreffed  by  Confonants,  a  cannot  be  unknown. 
Suppofe  an  Equation  by  -y y  vzvv,  in  which  E  B  is 
called  b\  BA  =jy,  DA^v,  and  let  a ,  or  A  C  be 
required,  fo  as  to  find  the  Point  C,  from  whence  C  D 
being  drawn,  fhall  be  a  true  Tangent  to  that  Curve 
QJD  in  D.  In  this  Example,  nothing  is  to  be  re¬ 
jected  out  of  the  Equation,  becaufe  y  or  v  are  in  each 
Member;  it  is  alfo  difpofed,  as  required  by  the 
Rule  1  ;  to  each  Part  therefore,  there  mufl  be  pre¬ 
fixed  the  Exponent  of  the  Powers  of  y  or  v ,  as  in 
Rule  2  ;  and  on  the  left  Side,  let  jy  be  changed  into 
a,  and  then  the  Equation  will  be  in  this  Form,  b  a- 
2 y  a  =  2  v  v%  which  Equation  reduced,  gives  ea 
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the  Value  oF  *==  =  A  C.  And  fo  the  Point  C 

is  Found,  from  whence  the  Tangent  D  C  may  be 

^To** determine  which  Way  the  Tangent  is  to  be 
drawn,  whether  towards  B  or  E,  he  direfts  to  confi- 
der  the  Numerator  and  Denominator  of  the  Fraction, 
For  i.  If  in  both  Parts  of  the  Fra&ion,  all  the 
Signs  are  affirmative ;  or  if  the  affirmative  ones  are 
more  in  Number  ;  then  the  Tangent  is  to  run  towards 
B.  2.  If  the  affirmative  Quantities  are  greater  than 
the  Negative  in  the  Numerator,  but  equal  to  them 
in  the  Denominator,  the  Right-line  drawn  thro*  D,  and 
touching  the  Curve  in  that  Point,  will  be  parallel  to 
A  B :  for  in  this  Cafe,  a  is  of  an  infinite  Length.  $.  If 
in  both  Parts  of  the  Fraction,  the  affirmative  Quanti¬ 
ties  are  lefs  than  the  Negative,  changing  all  the  Signs, 
the  Tangent  muft  be  drawn  now  alfo  towards  B :  For 
this  Cafe,  after  the  Change,  comes  to  the  fame  as  the 
firft,  4.  If  the  affirmative  Quantities  are  greater 
than  the  Negative  in  the  Denominator,  but  in  the 
Numerator  are  Jefs,  or  vice  verfa ,  then  changing  the 
Signs  in  that  Part  of  the  Fra&ion,  where  they  are 
lefs,  the  Tangent  mull  be  drawn  a  contrary  Way, 
that  is,  A  C  muft  be  taken  towards  E,  5.  But  when¬ 
ever  the  affirmative  and  negative  Quantities  are  equal 
in  the  Numerator,  let  them  be  how  they  will  in  the 
Denominator,  a  will  vanifh  into  nothing ;  and  con- 
fequently,  the  Tangent  is  either  A  D  itfelf,  or  E  A, 
or  a  Parallel  thereto  ;  as  will  eafily  be  found  by  the 
Data.  This  he  gives  plain  Examples  of,  in  Reference 
to  the  Circle;  thus :  Let  there  be  a  Semicircle,  whofe 
Diameter  is  E  B,  in  which  there  is  given  any  Point ; 
From  which  the  Perpendicular  D  A  is  let  fall  to  the 
Diameter.  Let  D  A  =  v,  BA  =  ^,  B  E  =  b ;  then 
the  Equation  will  be  by  -y  y  =  v  v,  and  drawing  the 

Tangent  D  C,  we  have  A  C,  or  Now,  if  b 

be  greater  than  2  y ,  the  Tangmt  muft  be  drawn  to¬ 
wards  B  ;  if  lefs,  towards  E  ;  if  it  be  equal  to  it, 
it  will  be  parallel  to  E  B,  as  was  faid  in  the  firft, 
fecond,  and  fourth  Rules. 

Let  there  be  another  Semicircle  inverted  ;  as  N  D  D, 
the  Points  of  whofe  Periphery  are  referred  to  the 
Right-line  B  E,  parallel  and  =  to  the  Diameter. 
Lee  NB  be  called  d ;  and  all  Things  elfe  as  before  ; 
then  the  Equation  will  be  by -yy~d  d  -\-vv  -  2  dv  ; 
which  being  managed  according  to  his  Rules,  you  have 
2  v  v  —  2  d  v 


a 


b-2y 


Now,  fince  v  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  always  lefs 
than  if  b  be  greater  than  2  y9  than  the  Tangent 
muft  be  drawn  towards  E,  if  equal,  it  will  be  paral¬ 
lel  to  B  E  ;  if  lefs,  changing  all  the  Signs,  the  Tan¬ 
gent  muft.  be  drawn  towards  B,  as  by  Rules,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  third. 

But  there  could  be  no  Tangent  drawn,  or  at  leaft 
E  B  would  be  it,  if  N  B  had  been  taken  equal  to 
the  Diameter. 

Let  there  be  another  Semicircle,  whofe  Diame¬ 
ter  N  B  is  perpendicular  to  E  B,  and  to  which 
its  Points  are  fuppofed  to  be  referred.  Let  N  B  be 
called  by  and  all  the  Things  elfe  as  above ;  the  Equa- 

•  • « 1  1  ^  ,  b  v  —  2  v  v 

tion  will  pe  yyzzbv  —  vvt  and  a  = - - If 

2y 

now  b  be  greater  that  2v,  the  Tangent  .muft  be  drawn 
towards  B,  if  lefler,  towards  E,  if  equal,  D  A  will 
be  the  Tangent ,  ns  by  Rules  1,  4,  and  5  appears. 

Invcrfe  Method  of  Tangents,  is  a  Method  of 
finding  the  Equation,  or  the  Conftrudlion,  of  any 
Curve;  from  the  Tangenty  or  any  other  Line,  whole 
Determination  depends  on  the  Tangent  given. 

This  Method  is  one  of  the  great  Refults  of  the 
new  Calculus  integral  is . 

Its  Application  we  fliall  give  in  what  follows, - - 

The  differential  Expreffions  of  the  Tangent,  Sub- tan - 

gen/y  &c,  being  delivered  under  the  jaft  Article  ;  .if 

you  make  the  given  Value  equal  to  the  differential 

Exprcfiion,  and  either  fum  tip  the  differential  Equa¬ 
ls  • 


tion,  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  conftrud  it,  the  Curve 
required,  is  had.  For  Example : 

1.  To  find  the  curve  Line,  whofe  Sub- tangent 
r=  2  yy:  a. 

Since  the  Sub-tangent  of  an  Algebraic  Line  is 
==7  dx :  dy  we  have 

ydx  \  dy~  2  yy  r  a 
ay  d  x  =r  2  y2  dy 
a  dx  —  2  y  dy 

a  xz=:yz 

The  Curve  fought  therefore  is  a  Parabola. 

2.  To  find  the  Curve ,  whofe  Subtangent,  is  a  third 
Proportional  to  r  -  x  and  y. 

Since  r-x  \y~y  :ydx 

dy 

We  have  r  ~~  x  \y  —  dy  \  dx 

r  dx  -  x  dx=y  dy 


2  r  x  -  x  x  —yz 


The  Curve  fought  therefore,  is  a  Circle. 

3.  To  find  a  Line ,  wherein  the  Sub-tangent  is  equal 
to  the  Semiordinate. 

Since  ydx:dy=y 


ydx  - 

—  ydx 

dx  - 

-dy 

x  - 

=y 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Line  fought,  is  a  Right- 
Line,  which  refpefts  the  Cathetus  of  an  equicru- 
ral  Triangle,  as  an  Axis,  or  the  Hypothenufe  of  an 
equicrural,  redtangled  Triangle.  If  *  had  been  taken 
for  the  Arch  of  a  Circle,  the  fought  Line  had  been  a 
Cycloid. 

As  to  the  Origin  of  this  Art,  we  are  much  in  the 

Dark. - The  Invention  is  ufually  attributed  to  Dio- 

phantusy  a  Greek  Author,  who  wrote  thirteen  Books, 
though  only  fix  of  them  are  extant,  firft  publifhed 
by  Xylandery  in  1575  ;  and  fince  commented  on  and 
improved  by  Gafper  Bacbety  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  fince  by  M,  Fermat. 

And  yet  Algebra  feems  to  have  been  wholly  un¬ 
known  to  the  antient  Mathematicians,  long  before  the 
Age  of  Diophantus :  We  fee  the  Traces,  the  Effedls 
of  it,  in  many  places ;  though  it  looks  as  if  they  had 

defignedly  concealed  it. - Something  of  it  there 

feems  to  be  in  Euclid ,  or  at  leaft  in  Theon  upon  Ett- 
clidy  who  obferves,  that  Plato  had  begun  to  teach  it. 
—And  there  are  other  Inftances  of  it  in  PapphtSy 
and  more  in  Archimedes  and  Pollonius. 

But  the  Truth  is,  the  Analyfis  ufed  by  thofe  Au¬ 
thors  is  rather  Geometrical  than  Algebraical ,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  Examples  thereof,  which  we  find  in  their 
Works:  So  that  we  make  no  Scruple  to  fay,  thacD/a- 
phantus  is  the  firft  and  only  Author  among  the  Greeks 
who  has  treated  of  Algebra  profeffedly. 

This  Art,  however,  was  in  Life  among  the  Arabs 
much  earlier  than  among  the  Greeks.  And  it  is  faid 
that  the  Arabs  too  borrowed  it  from  the  Perftansy 
and  the  Perfinns  from  the  Indians  ;  it  is  added,  that 
the  Arabs  carried  it  into  Spain,  whence  fome  are  of 
Opinion,  it  patted  into  England ,  before  Diophantus 
was  known  among  us. 

The  firft  who  wrote  on  the  Subjedl:  in  this  Part  of 
the  Work],  was  Lucas  Pacciolus,  or  Lucas  de  Burgos , 
a  Cordelier;  whofe  Boole,  in  Italian,  was  printed  at 

Venice  in  1494. - This  Author  makes  Mention  of 

one  Leonardus  Pijanust  and  fome  others,  of  whom 
he  had  learned  the  Art,  but  wc  have  none  of  their 

Writings, - -He  adds,  that  Algebra  came  originally 

from  the  Arabs  \  and  never  mentions  Diophantus ; 

which 
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which  makes  it  probable,  that  that  Author  was  not 

yet  known  in  Europe. - His  Algebra  goes  no  farther 

than  fimple  and  quadratick  Equations. 

After  Pacciolus ,  appeared  Stifelius,  a  good  Author; 
but  neither  did  he  advance  any  further. 

After  him  came  Scipio  Ferreus ,  Cardan,  Fartaglia, 
and  fome  others  ;  who  reached  as  far  as  the  Solution 

of  fome  cubick  Equations. - Bombelli  followed 

thefe,  and  went  himfelf  a  little  further.- - At  Jaft 

came  Nunn  i us,  Ramus ,  Schoner ,  S  align  ac,  C  lav  ills, 
&c.  who  all  of  them  took  different  Courfes,  and  none 
of  them  went  beyond  Quadratics. 

About  the  fame  Time,  Diophantus  was  firft  made 
publick  ;  whofe  Method  is  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  Arabs ,  which  had  been  followed  till  then. 

In  1590,  Viet  a  entred  on  the  Stage,  and  intro¬ 
duced  what  he  called  his  Specious  Aritbmetick ,  which 
confifis  in  denoting  the  Quantities  both  known  and 
unknown,  by  Symbols  or  Tetters.- - He  alfo  intro¬ 

duced  an  ingenious  Method  of  extradhng  the  Roots 
of  Equations,  by  Approximations  ;  fince  much  facili¬ 
tated  by  Ralpbfon  in  his  Analyfis  AZquationum. 

Viet  a  was  followed  by  Oughtred ,  who  in  his  Clavis 
Matbematica ,  printed  in  1631,  improved  Vieta's  Me¬ 
thod  *,  and  invented  feveral  compendious  Characters, 
to  fhew  the  Sums,  Differences,  Redangles,  Squares, 
Cubes,  &c. 

Mr.  Harriot ,  another  Engliftman,  cotemporary 
with  Oughtred ,  left  feveral  Treadles  at  his  Death  ; 
and  among  the  refl  an  Analyfis ,  or  Algebra,  which 
was  printed  in  1631  *,  where  Vieta's  Method  is  brought 
into  a  ftill  more  commodious  Form,  being  that  which 
obtains  to  this  Day. 

In  1657,  Des  Cartes  publifhed  his  Geometry,  where¬ 
in  he  made  Ufe  of  the  literal  Calculus,  and  the  Al- 
gebraick  Rules  of  Harriot ;  and  as  Oughtred  in  his 
Clavis  and  Marin.  Gbetaldus ,  in  his  Book  of  Ma¬ 


thematical  Compofition  and  Refolution,  publifhed  in 
1630,  applied  Viet d* s'  Aritbmetick  to  elementary  Geo¬ 
metry,  and  gave  the  Con  ft  ruCtion  of  fimple  and  qua-, 
dratick  Equations,  and  adding  the  Conflrudions  of 
cubick,  biquad ratick,  and  other  higher  Equations. 

Des  Cartes's  Rule ,  for  conftrudting  cubick  and  bi- 
quadratick  Equations,  was  further  improved  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Baker ,  in  his  Clavis  Geomeirica  Catholicc. pub- 
lifhed  in  1634;  and  the  Foundation  of  fuch  Con- 
ftrudions,  with  the  Application  of  Algebra  to  the 
Quadratures  of  Curves,  Queftions  de  maximis  and  mi¬ 
nimis  the  centrobarye  Method  of  Guldinus,  &c.  was 
given  by  R.  Slufius  in  1668  ;  as  alfo  by  Fermat ,  in  his 
Opera  Matbematica ;  Roberval  in  the  Mem.  dc  Ma- 
them.  &  de  Pbyfique ;  and  Barrow ,  in  his  Le£l. 

Geomet. - In  1708,  Algebra  was  applied  to  the 

Laws  of  Chance  and  Gaming,  by  R.  de  Montmont , 
and  fince  by  De  Moivre ,  and  James  Bernoulli. 

Thus  much  for  the  Progrefs  of  Algebra. - tfhe  E- 

lements  of  the  Art  were  compiled  and  publifhed  by 
Kerfcy  in  1671;  wherein  the  fpecious  Arithmetick, 
and  the  Nature  of  Equations  are  largely  explained, 
and  illuftrated  by  Variety  of  Examples :  The  whole 
Subftance  of  Diophantus  is  here  delivered  ;  and  many 
Things  added  concerning  mathematical  Compofition 
and  Refolution,  from  Gbetaldus.  The  like  has  been 
fmee  done  by  Pre/let,  in  1694;  and  by  Ozanam  in 
1703.  But  thele  Authors  omit  the  Algebra  to  Geometry, 
which  DefeCt  is  fupplied  by  Guifne,  in  a  French  Trea- 
tife  exprefly  on  the  Subject,  publifhed  in  1704  ;.and 
UHopital  in  his  analytical  Treatife  of  the  conick 

Sections,  in  1707. - The  Rules  of  Algebra  are  alfo 

compendioufly  delivered  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  in  his 
Aritbmetica  Univerfalis ,  firft  publifhed  in  1707, 
which  abounds  in  choice  Examples,  and  contains  fe¬ 
veral  Rules  and  Methods  invented  by  the  Author. 


A  N  A  B  A  P  T I  S  M. 


ANABAPTISM  from  dvccy  denuo ,  again  ; 

and  CctTrUro',  I  baptize,  is  a  religious  Sett 
whofe  diftinguifhing  Tenet,  is,  that  Children  arc  not 
to  be  baptized,  till  they  arrive  to  Years  of  Difcretion, 
that  they  may  give  Reafon  of  their  Faith  before  they 
can  receive  a  regular  B.iptifm. 

This  Definition  don’t  anfwer  very  well  the  Etymo¬ 
logy  of  Anabaptifn  ;  and  in  FaCt  the  Anabaptifts  of 
thefe  Days,  are  but  improperly  called  Anabaptifts. 
The  Novations ,  Cataphrygians  and  Donatifts  were  the 
true  Anabaptifts  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  fince  they 
ufed  to  re- baptize  all  thofe  who  had  been  baptized 
out  of  their  Communion  ;  and  confidered  all  other 
Baptifm,  which  was  not  conferred  by  fome  of  their 
ScCt,  as  null. 

This  Opinion  was  one,  if  not  the  principal  Pretext 
of  the  Sclnfm  of  the  Donatifls ,  and  afterwards  of  their 
entire  Separation  from  the  Church.  They  could  not 
believe,  or  clfc  pretended  fo,  that  the  Baptifm  con¬ 
ferred  by  I~Ie  re  ticks  was  valid,  or  that  any  Body  could 
be  initiated  into  the  Church,  by  thofe  who  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  it. 

This  new  Opinion  cntifed  a  great  deal  of  Confufion 
and  Trouble  in  the  African  Church  ;  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  afterwards,  by  fome  very  eminent  Bifhops  of 
the  fame  Church,  even  by  thofe  who  had  Zeal  enough 
to  fea l  their  Faith  with  their  Blood  ;  St.  Cyprian  is 
one  of  them  5  lie  declares  openly  his  Sentiment  on 
that  Subjefl,  which  is  fo  agreeable  to  that  of  Dona- 
ttts,  that  St.  Auguftin  reproaches  him  publicity  with  be¬ 
ing  a  Dcwatift  ;  which  was  thcOccnfion  of  a  long  Dif- 
ptite  between  the  Parti  fans  of  thofe  two  great  Lights 
of  the  Chriftinn  Church,  conduced  with  much  Warmth 
on  both  Sides,  and  which  la  (led  till  St.  Cyprian*  s 
Death. 


This  Miftake  of  St.  Cyprian ,  (For  it  was  certainly 
one)  was  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  Excefs  of  his 
Zeal,  and  to  his  too  great  Severity,  than  to  any  Defire 
of  making  or  fomenting  any  Innovation  in  the  Church. 
The  Opinion  was  new,  it  is  true,  and  even  proceeded 
from  a  very  corrupted  Source,  and  what  in  all  Ap¬ 
pearance,  rendered  him  lefs  excufable,  is,  that  the 
Donatifts  had  been  anathematized  in  two  Councils,  one 
held  at  Rome  two  Years  after  their  Separation,  and 
the  other  ac  Arles,  the  Year  following  ;  but  Sc.  Cy¬ 
prian  was  not,  perhaps,  fully  convinced,  that  the 
Tenet  of  the  Donatifts,  as  to  rebaptizing  the  Here- 
ticks ,  had  defervedly  incurred  the  Cenfure  of  thofe 
two  Councils  ;  he  himfelf  condemns  the  Donatifts  in 
all  their  other  Articles,  but  this;  and  to  convince  the 
Auguft  ini a  ns  that  he  was  neither  Here  tick  himfelf, 
nor  a  Favourer  of  Hereticks,  but  only  afted  on  that 
Occafion,  according  to  the  Dictates  of  his  Confcience, 
and  profound  Knowledge,  he  fliewed  himfelf  a  de¬ 
clared  Enemy  of  the  Donatifts ,  and  had  the  Decrees 
of  the  two  Councils  executed  againlt  them,  with  the 
utmoft  Severity  ;  though  in  the  mean  Time,  he  de¬ 
fended  their  Opinion  de  Rcbaptizandis  Ilerct ids,  a- 
gain  ft  St.  Auguftin.  The  Proofs  he  employs  to  fup- 
poit  it,  arc  a  certain  Evidence  of  the  great  Penetration 
and  Strength  of  Reafon ing  of  St.  Cyprian  ;  but  are  nei¬ 
ther  fupported  by  the  Scripture,  nor  the  Tradition, 
nor  the  Practice  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  fince  there 
is  no  other  cfiencial  Condition  required,  even  by 
Chrift  himfelf,  who  inftituted  it,  than  the  baptizing 
in  the  Name  of  the  Father ,  Son>  and  Holy  Ghoft ,  nei¬ 
ther  the  Church  thought  fie  to  declare,  that  the  Effi¬ 
cacy,  or  In-efficacy  of  that  Sacrament,  depended  on  the 
Worthincfs,  or  Unworthinefs  of  the  Minifier ♦  A  Sa¬ 
crament  is  a  vifible  Sign,  or  Symbol,  of  an  invifible 

■f*  Grace, 
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Grace,  if  that  Symbol  is  adminiftred  according  to 
the  Intention  of  the  Divine  Inftitutor,  no  Doubt  but 
it  is  accompanied  with  what  is  reprefented.  In  the  Ad- 
miniftration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  for  Example,  the 
■Worthinefs  of  the  Minifter,  cannot  procure  the 
Efficacy  of  the  Sacrament,  if  he  that  receives  it  is 
unworthy  ;  fince  the  Efficacy  of  that  Sacrament  pro¬ 
ceeds  Ex  opere  operantis,  i.  e.  conditionally  to  the 
Difpofition  of  the  Perfon  that  receives  it.  Why 
ffiould  then  the  Unworthinefs  of  the  Minifter,  fru- 
ftrate  the  Baptifm  of  its  Efficacy  5  which  is  Ex  opere 
cperato,  i.  e.  confers  the  Grace  of  itfelf?  and  confe- 
quently  confers  the  Grace,  without  any  Regard  to 
the  Worthinefs  or  Unworthinefs  of  the  Perfon  bap¬ 
tized,  much  lefs  to  chat  of  the  Minifter  of  the  Bap- 

tifm. 

The  primitive  Church  was  fo  well  convinced  of 
this  Truth,  that  they  thought  every  Body  capable  of 
adminiftring  Baptifm ,  in  Cafe  of  Neceffity,  a  Phyfi- 
cian ,  a  Midwife ,  or  any  other  Perfon  of  both  Sexes, 
without  even  excluding  a  Pagan  Executioner ,  or  any 
other  like  Minifter,  who  could  baptize  a  Martyr 
with  his  Blood,  which  Baptifm  the  Church  called 
Bap  tif nuts  fanguinis . 

But  Hereticks  are  excluded,  or  rather  baniffied  the 
Church,  and  thereby  uncapable  of  initiating  others 
into  it?  To  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  that  Ex- 
elution  is  but  temporal,  and  conditional,  i.  e.  till  they 
abjure  their  Errors  s  and  only  from  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Faithful:  But  that  Exclufion  don’t  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  firft  Initiation  into  the  Chriftian 
Church,  by  Baptifm,  which  is  an  undelible  Character , 
and  which  consequently  they  can  confer  on  others. 

St.  Cyprian  himfelf  could  not  have  been  per- 
fuaded  that  a  Bifhop  or  a  Prieft,  fufpended  ab  officio , 
was  thereby  deprived  of  the  Power  he  received  at  his 
Confecration,  or  Ordination  3  or  that  he  was  to  be 
re-confecrated,  or  re-ordained,  before  he  could  re- 
affume  his  Functions  3  therefore  I  mult  fay  of  St. 
Cyprian ,  with  St.  Auguftin ,  De  rebaptizandis  Hereticis , 
non  credo  quod  credidit  Cyprian  us,  quia  non  credit 
Ecclefia ,  pro  qua  Cyprianus  fanguinem  fuum  fudit , 
i.e.  as  to  re- baptizing  Hereticks,  1  do  not  believe  what 
Cyprianus  believed,  becaufe  that  Church,  for  which 
Cyprianus  has  fpilt  his  Blood,  does  not  believe  it. 

There  were  alfo  different  Sells  of  Anabaptifis ,  or 
Re-baptizaus  in  the  twelfth  Century,  fuch  as  the  Pe¬ 
tr  obruffians,  IValdenfeSy  and  Albigenfes. 

The  Petrobrussi  ans,  fo  called  from  their  Leader 
Peter  Bruys ,  a  Provincial,  appeared  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands ,  about  the  Year  1126. 

The  next  to  Bruys  was  a  Monk,  one  Henry ,  from 
whom  the  Petrobrujfians  were  alfo  called  Henri  dans. 

Their  chief  Opinion,  together  with  many  others 
they  were  reproached  with  by  Peter  de  Clttgny ,  was, 
that  they  denied  that  the  Children  before  the  Age  of 
Reafon,  could  be  juftifietl  by  Baptifm  3  in  Regard 
that  it  is  our  own  Faith  that  faves  by  Baptifm. 

The  JValdcnfes  and  Albigenfes  agreed  in  this  Article, 
as  well  as  in  many  others,  with  the  Petrobrujfians. 

Peter  de  Bruys  was  the  firft  who  gave  Rile  to  the 
Albigenfes ,  thus  called  from  their  having  firft  appear¬ 
ed  at  A l by  in  Languedoc. 

Thefc  Albigenfes  grew  fo  formidable  in  a  little 
Time,  that  a  Croizade  was  preached  againlt  them  by 
one  Father  Dominick,  Native  of  Bolonia  in  Italy ,  and 
Founder  of  the  Dominican  Fryers ,  otherwife  called 
Jacobins .  Some  Authors  pretend  that  the  Pope  him- 
feif  raifed  the  firft  Standard  again  ft  them  3  but  no¬ 
thing  contributed  more  to  their  Reduction,  than  the 
Inquifition,  eftablifhed  at  Thouloufe ,  upon  the  Model 
propofed  by  the  fame  Friar  Dominick  for  that  Purpofe. 
The  Truth  is,  that  under  Pretence  of  Religion,  they 
committed  a  vaft  Number  of  Diforders,  which  were 
not  to  be  fullered,  either  by  their  own  Sovereign,  or 
by  the  other  neighbouring  Princes. 

The  Anabaptifis  of  this  prefenc  Time,  are  a  Sell 
ol  Proteftants  who  firft  appeared  in  the  fixceenth 
Century,  in  fomc  Provinces  of  Germany,  particularly 
Weftphalia ,  where  they  committed  feveral  Outrages. 


They  taught  that  Baptifm  was  not  to  be  conferred  on 
Children  3  that  it  is  unlawful  to  war  or  bear  Arms, 
which  Opinion,  they  alfo  fupported  with  this  Paffage 
of  St.  Cyprian ,  non  militabis9  go  not  to  War  3  that 
a  true  Chriftian  cannot  be  a  Magiftrate,  £s?r. 

Some  pretend,  that  Carlofiad  was  the  Author  of 
this  Sell  3  others,  Zuingltus.  Cocklaus  lays,  it  was 
Balthazar  Pacimontanusy  who  begun  to  teach  in  1527, 
and  was  burnt  at  Vienna  fome  Time  afterwards.—— 
Mezoriits  affirms  it  was  firft  broached  by  Pelargus  in 
1522,  feconded  by  Stubner-,  Bodenfiein>  Carlofiadius , 
Weft emb erg,  &c.  &c. 

But  the  common  Opinion  is,  that  'Thomas  Munfter , 
or  Munzer,  is  their  firft  Patriarch,  who,  deviating 
from  the  primitive  Chriftian  Simplicity,  (he  pretend¬ 
ed  to  revive)  declared  himfelf  King  of  the  Anabap - 
lifts.  Munfter  was  a  Native  of  Zwickau ,  a  City  of 
Mifnia ,  and  had  been  originally  a  Difciple  of  Luther , 
from  whom  he  took  Occafion  to  feparate,  under  Pre¬ 
tence  that  his  Doltrine  was  not  perfell  enough  3  that 
he  had  only  carried  the  Reformation  half-way,  and 
that  to  arrive  at  the  true  effential  Religion  of  Chrift, 
immediate  Revelation  muft  be  added  to  the  dead  Let¬ 
ter  of  the  Scripture. - A  Dodtrine,  in  Fall,  quite 

oppofite  to  the  true  Principles  of  the  Reformation, 
which  were,  that  every  Chriftian  could  inftrudl  him¬ 
felf  in  the  Scripture  (without  any  other  Affiftance)  of  all 
that’s  requifite  for  his  Salvation  3  looking  on  imme¬ 
diate  Revelation,  as  on  the  Gift  of  Miracles,  as 
entirely  ceafed,  ever  fince  the  Time  of  the  Apoftles. 

Munfter  took  for  his  Coadjutor  or  Affociate,  in  his 
pretended  Million,  Nitb.  Strock ,  or  Pelargus  of  HaL 
berg  in  Saxony  3  and  though  thefe  two  Perfons  were 
not  the  firft  Inventors  of  their  Dodlrine,  they  how¬ 
ever  appear  to  have  been  the  firft  Teachers  or  Pro¬ 
pagators  thereof. 

We  have  the  belt  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Anabap  lifts ,  in  the  hiftorical  Commentaries  of  S lei  dan. 

- He  obferves  that  Luther  had  preached  up  fo 

flrenuoufly  for  the  evangelical  Liberty,  that  the  Pea- 
fants  of  Suabia  flocking  together,  leagued  them felves 
again  ft  the  pcclefiaftical  Powers,  on  Pretence  of  de¬ 
fending  the  evangelical  Dodtrine,  and  fhaking  off 
the  Yoke  of  Servitude.  Luther  wrote  them  feveral 
Letters  of  Exhortation  to  lay  down  their  Arms  3  but 
if  himfelf,  under- hand  and  fecretly,  did  not  encourage 
them  in  their  Revolt,  as  luppofed  by  the  molt  impar¬ 
tial  Authors  of  thofe  Times  3  or  rather  if  Luther , 
was  not  forry  they  had  taken  them  in  the  Defence  of 
two  of  his  Difciples  who  had  apoftatized  from  him, 
is  what  Sleidan  has  left  undecided  :  However,  in  An- 
fwer  to  his  charitable  and  truly  chriftian  Exhortations, 
they  retorted  his  own  Dodlrine  upon  him  3  maintain¬ 
ing,  that  having  been  made  free  by  the  Blood  of 
Chrift,  it  was  injurious  to  the  Name  of  Chriftians, 

that  they  had  hitherto  been  reputed  Servants. - A 

Dodlrine  very  agreeable  to  this  Advice  of  Chrift 
himfelf,  reddite  qua?  pint  Ctcfaris ,  Cufari,  render 

to  Ctcfar  the  Things  that  are  Ccefar* s. - And  to  this 

other  of  the  Apoftle ,  obedite  Prapofitis  veftris ,  obey 

them  that  are  let  over  you. - And  confequently 

founded  on  the  firft  Principles  of  Chriftianity.— — 
Accordingly  they  proclaimed  every  where,  that  they 
only  took  up  Arms,  by  Reafon  they  efteemed  them- 
felves  obliged  thereto  by  Commandment  of  God  y  but 
where  to  find  that  Command  men  r,  is  what  could  noc 
have  been  cafily  done. 

Luther  finding  all  his  Exhortations  ineffclluid,  pub- 
lifhed  a  Book  wherein  he  invited  all  the  World  to 


take  up  Arms  again  ft  thole  Fanaticks,  who  thus 
abufed  the  Word  of  God. — He  was  obliged  foon  after 
to  write  a  Second,  to  jultiiy  his  Conduit,  which  to 
many,  appealed  too  fevere,  and  even  cryel. 

The  Anabaptifis ,  to  the  Number  of  forty  Thou- 
fand  ravaged  all  the  Places  where  ever  they  came, 
(no  doubt  through  a  Principle  of  a  truly  Chriftian 
Charity,  and  to  re-ellablifh  the  Kingdom  of  Chrift, 
upon  its  firft  Foundation.)  Some  Authors  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion  that  John  of  Leyden ,  who  headed  them,  then 
declared  himfelf  their  King,  but  it  is  an  Error,  fince 
M  Munfter 
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Munfter  had  took  that  Title  at  his  firft  fetting  out, 
and  John  of  Leyden  was  but  his  General';  though,  at 
the  fame  Time,  he  never  ufed  to  ftir  out,  or  appear 
in  publick,  without  a  large  Retinue  of  principal  Offi¬ 
cers  :  Two  young  Men  rode  always  immediately  after 
him,  the  one  bearing  a  Cap,  made  in  the  Form  of  a 
Crown,  and  the  other  a  naked  Sword.- - Their  Pre¬ 

tence  was,  to  eftablifh  the  new  Reign  of  Jefus  Chrift 
on  Earth,  who  fays  pofitively,  That  his  Kingdom  is  not 

of  this  World.* - Who,  while  living,  had  not  lo  much 

as  a  Place  to  reft  his  Head  upon. — —And  who  repri¬ 
manded  Peter  for  having  drawn  his  Sword  in  his 
Defence  ;  though  at  the  fame  Time  they  were  pleaf- 
ed  to  condemn  all  Ufe  of  Arms  for  other  purpofes. 

Calvin  wrote  a  Treatife  againft  the  Anabaptifts , 
ft  ill  extant  in  his  Opufctila  ;  though  he  was  po'lfefTed 
with  the  fame  Ambition,  and  had  found  the  Secret 

to  render  himfelf  almoft  abfolute  at  Geneva . - What 

they  chiefly  fupporced  their  great  Dodrine  on,  was 

thofe  Words  of  our  Saviour,  He  that  believes  and  is 

* 

baptized  Jhall  be  faved ,  Mark  xvi.  1 6.  As  none  but 
Adults  are  capable  of  believing,  they  argue  that  no 
others  were  capable  of  Baprifm  ;  efpecially  as  there  is 
no  Pafiage  in  all  the  New  Teftament  where  the  Bap- 

tifm  of  Infants  is  clearly  enjoined. - Calvin ,  and 

other  Writers  who  have  wrote  againft  them,  are  pretty 
much  embarrafied  to  anfwer  this  Argument.  Though 
we  find  in  feveral  Places  of  the  fame  Book,  the  Gene¬ 


ration  of  Water ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ,  as  indifpenfa- 
bly  necefiary  for  Salvation,  and  no  Reafon  why  In¬ 
fants  fhould  run  the  Rifque  to  die  without  that  Rege¬ 
neration  ;  and  as  it  has  always  been  the  common 
Opinion  of  the  Chriftian  Church  from  its  Infancy, 
that  by  the  original  Sin,  we  were  excluded  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  Bapcifm  inftituted  for 
the  Ablution  of  that  Sin,  confequently  that  Ablu¬ 
tion  was  as  necefiary  to  Infants,  as  to  the  Adults . 

- - Thofe  that  object  againft  infant  Baptifm,  pretend 

that  on  fuch  Occafion  the  Faith  of  Parents  fupply 
the  Defed  of  the  Ceremony. 

’Tis  true  that  the  Church  has  acknowledged  a  Sort 
of  Baptifm  which  they  called  Baptifmus  Flaminis 
but  it  was  only  in  Time  of  Perfecution,  when  Cate¬ 
chumens ,  died  in  Prifon,  or  by  fome  other  Accident, 
before  they  could  have  been  baptized  ;  but  when  fuch 
Things  happen’d  through  the  Obftinacy  or  Negli¬ 
gence  of  Parents,  (when  the  Baptifm  of  Water,  or 
Flttminis  can  be  fo  eafily  adminiftered,  without  the 
lea  ft  Danger)  That  of  Flaminis ,  has  never  been 
thought  fufficient.  Befides  the  Infant- Baptifm  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Origin  \  by  the  Author  of  the  Queftions 
attributed  to  Juft  in  the  Martyr,  in  a  Council  of  Af¬ 
rica. ,  fpoke  of  by  St.  Cyprian ,  where  the  Baptifm  of 
Infants  immediately  after  they  were  born  was  ex- 
prefsly  enjoined  ;  and  in  feveral  other  Councils  of 
An  tun ,  Mafcon ,  G  irons ,  London ,  Vienna ,  &c.  Be¬ 
fides  other  Fathers,  as  St.  Irenans ,  St.  Jcrom ,  Sc.  Am- 
brofe ,  Sr.  Attflin ,  &c. 

It  muft  be  added  that  feveral  Arguments  may  be 
drawn  from  the  Scripture  againft  the  Anabaptifts ,  to 
which  the  Anabaptifts  will  anfwer,  that  the  Children 
mentioned  in  Mark  x.  14.  and  Luke  xviii.  16.  were 
grown  big  fince  they  could  come  to  him  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  w^re  capable  of  an  Ad  of  Faith  ;  but 
this  is  contrary  to  the  exprefs  Terms  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  in  Sr.  Matthew ,  and  St.  Mark ,  calls 
them  vrxu J.V,  Children ,  and  in  St.  Luke  /?£>£$►:,  little 
Children  ;  The  fame  Sr.  Luke  writes  that  they  were 
brought  to  Jefus  ;  which  is  a  Preemption  that  they 
Were  not  yet  able  to  walk. 

'Though  J  muft  confefs  that  thefe  Pafiage s  of  the 
Fvangelifis  are  not  a  very  ftrong  Argument  for  the 
Infant- Baptifm.  Since  Jefus  Chrift  may  be  fuppofed 
to  fpeak  rather  of  the  Innocency  of  thofe  Children 
which  rendered  them  fitted:  to  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 


Heaven*  than  of  their  being  fit  to  be  baptized. 

This  other  Paffage  of  tin*  A  poll]  e  St.  Paul  to  the 
Remans  v.  17.  is  a  great  deal  flronger,  u  If  by  one 
k‘  Man’s  Ollencc  Deaili  jeigned,  fays  he  •,  much  more 


*  ♦ 

ct  they  who  receive  abundance  of  Grace,  and-  the  Gifc 

61  of  Righteoufnefs  fhall  reign  in  Life  by  one  Jefus 
“  Chrift  for  if  one  become  criminal  by;  one,  then 
are  Children  criminal  ;  confequently  if  all  are  jufti- 
fied  by  one,  then  are'Children  juftified  ;  but  this  can¬ 
not  be  without  Faith  ;  and  confequently  Children  may 
have  the  Faith  required  for  the  receiving  of  Baptifm, 
i.  e.  an  actual  Faith  preceding  the  Sacrament,  as  a 
Difpofition  requifite  thereto.  This  Faith  they  have  not 
of  the'mfelves,  but  by  others,  viz .  their  Parents,  or 
their  Godfathers  and  Godmothers,  who  anfwer  for 

them. - Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  whole  Dif- 

penfation,  but  what  is  very  equitable  :  It  being  but 
juft,  that  as  they  had  finned  in  the  Will  of  another,- 
they  might  alfo  be  juftified  by  the  Will  of  another. 
Neither  is  there  any  more  Inconveniency  in  this  Pro- 
fefiion  of  Faith  made  by  Proxy,  than  in  that  made  by 
thofe  baptized  at  the  Age  of  Difcretion,  and  who  can 
anfwer  for  themfelves  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is,  in 
my  Opinion,  more  to  he  feared  that  an  Adult,  over 
whom  his  Pafiions  have  gained  a  greater  Afcendant, 
and  who  is  more  expofed  to  Temptations,  could  be 
perfuaded  to  renounce  the  Faith  he  has  profefTed  in 
his  Bapcifm,  than  an  Infant,  who  being  born  of 
Chriftian  Parents,  is  inftruded  in  his  Faith,  as  foon 
almoft  as  he  begins  to  know  his  Exiftence,  being 
made  acquainted  with  his  Religion  as  foon  as  his 
Reafon  is  capable  of  the  leaft  Inftrudion. 

The  Impreffions  he  received  then,  Which  we  call 
Prejudices  of  Infancy,  muft  be  a  great  deal  ftronger 
than  thofe  made  on  the  Mind  of  an  Adult,  whofe 
Reafon,  which  he  is  in  a  Condition  to  confulc,  revolt 
often  againft  what’s  above  her  Apprehenfion. 

The  Anabaptifts  adopted  feveral  other  Dogmata 
from  the  Gnofticks ,  &c.  touching  the  Incarnation,  &c. 
but  their  favourite  Opinion,  was  that  of  being  di reded 
by  a  fecretand  divine  Infpiration  to  eftablifh  the  King¬ 
dom  of  JefitSy  on  the  Ruin  of  all  Sorts  of  Govern¬ 
ment  whatever,  in  Hope  that  Jefus  being  an  invifible 
King,  they  could  appoint  themfelves  his  Lieu¬ 
tenants. 

As  they  multiplied,  they  divided  into  a  great 
Number  of  Sells  ;  which  took  particular  Denomina¬ 
tions  either  from  the  Leaders  thereof,  or  the  peculiar 
Opinions  they  fuperadded  to  the-  general  Syftem  of 

Anabaptifts . - -The  Principal  were  the  MuncerianSy 

Catharifts ,  Enthufufts ,  Silentes ,  Adamites ,  Georgians , 
IndependantSy  HuJfttcSy  Melchior  it  es ,  NudipedalianSy 
MennoniteSy  BulcholdianSy  Auguftiniansy  ServetianSy 
Monad  eri  an  Sy  LibertinSy  Deoreliflians ,  Semper  or  antes  % 
Poly  garni  tes,  Ambro/ians ,  ClancularianSy  Marti f eft  a - 
rianSy  Babalarians ,  PacificatorSy  Paftoricides,  Sangui¬ 
narily  &c. 

But  all  thofe  different  Seds,  were  re-united,  or 
rather  confounded,  towards  che  Beginning  of  the  17th 
Century,  into  that  of  the  IndcpcndentSy  a  Sed  fo  call¬ 
ed,  as  denying  not  only  any  Subordination  among 
their  Clergy,  but  alfo  all  Dependency  on  any  other 
Afiembly. 

They  maintain  that  every  feparate  Church,  or  par¬ 
ticular  Congregation,  hath  in  itfelf  radically  and  ef- 
fentially  every  Thing  necefiary  for  its  own  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  that  it  has  all  eccJefiaftical  Power  and  Jurif- 
didion,  and  is  not  at  all  fubjed  to  other  Churches,  or 
their  Deputies,  nor  to  their  Afiemblies  or  Synods. 

Though  the  Independents  do  not  think  it  necefiary 
to  affemble  Synods  ;  yet  if  any  be  held,  they  look  on 
their  Refolutions  as  weighty  and  prudential  Counfeis, 
but  not  as  Dccifions  to  be  peremptorily  obeyed. 

They  agree  that  one  or  more  Churches  may  help 
another  Church  with  their  Advice  and  Afiiftance, 
and  even  reprove  it  when  it  offends ;  provided  they 
do  not  pretend  to  any  fuperior  Authority,  or  Right 
to  Excommunicate,  &c. 

In  Matters  of  Faith  and  Dodrine  the  Independents 
agree  with  the  reft  of  the  reformed,  fo  that  the  Dif¬ 
ference  is  rather  Political  than  Religious, 

During  the  Civil  Wars  in  Eng  land t  the  Independents 
becoming  the  moft  powerful  Party,  and  getting  vto 

the 
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the  Head  of  Affairs,  moft  of  the  other  Seds,  that  were 
averfe  to  the  Church  of  England,  joined 'them,  which 
occaftoned  them  to  be  diflinguifhed  into  two.  Seds. 

The  firft  are  in  Effect  Prefbyterians,  gnly  differing 
from  them  in  Matter  of  Difcipline  •,  for  though,  like 
the  Independents,  they  allow  of  no  Hierarchy,  of  no 
Subordination  in  the  Perfons  of  their  Minifters  j  and 
maintain,  that  Bifhops  and  Priefts' in  the  Tithes  of  the 
Apoftles,  were  the  fame,  they  neverthelefs,  have  a 
Series  of  Affemblies  or  Synods ;  every  Minifter  is 
obliged  to  be  obedient  to  the  Claffis  under  which  he 
lives. ;  .and  that  Clafs  to  a  Synod  Provincial,  Claflical, 
or  (Ecumenical. 

The  Power  of  Ordination,,  with  them,,  refides  in  a 
Clajfis ,  and  none  are  admitted  to  adminifter  the  Sa¬ 
crament,  but  thofe  ordained  by  the  Impofnion  pf 

Hands  of  other  Minifters.  - 

They  make  Ufe  of  Deacons  to  take  Care  of  their 
Poor ;  and  in  the  Government  of  the  Church,  call 
in  Lay-Elders. 

This  is.  now  the  reigning  Difcipline  in  the  Church 

of  Scotland, ,  as  it  was  during  the  Interregnum  in  Eng- 

*  r  •  »  « 

land .  • 

Father  Orleans  (peaks  of  the  Rife  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dents  in  the  following  Terms.  '  “  Out  of  the  fame 
SeCt  (the  Anabaptifis )  had  rifen  fome  Time  ago  a 
new  SeCt,  not  only  averle  to  the  Monarch,  but 
“  to  Monarchy,  both  which  it  undertook  to  de- 
ftroy,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  form  a  Republick. — 1 
16  They  were  called  by  the  Name  of  Independents, 
in  Regard  that  profelfing  to  parry  the  Gofpel  Li- 
berty  (till  further  than  the  other  Puritans, '  they 
“  rejected  not  only  Bifhops,  but  alfo  Synods,  pre- 
“  tending  each  Afiembly  ought  to  govern  itfelf,  in* 
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pendently  of  all  others’*,  in  which,  faid  they,  cori- 
fifts  the  Liberty  of  the  Children  of  God.  At  firft 
they  were  only  diftingui (bed  among  the  'Prefby- 
terians,  as  the  more  zealous  from  the  more -indif¬ 
ferent  j  the  more, rigid  from  the  more  remift,  by 
a  greater  Aver  (ion  to.’ajl  Pomp. and  Pre-eminence, 
both  in  Church  ahdjSjratc  ;  and  by’  a;  more  ardent 
Defire  to  reduce  the  Pratt  ice  of  the  .  Gofpel  .to  its 
primitive  Puri ty .  It  was  their  'Maxim  of  ikde- 
pendency  that  firft  diftinguifhed  them,  and  ' ren¬ 
dered  them  fufpeded  of  the  Reft :  But  they  had 
Addrefs  and  Artifice  enough  to  gain  Ground,  and 
in  EffeCt  made  Abundance  of  Profelytes  out  of  all 
other  Parties  and  Perfuafions.” 


Indepcndentifm  is  peculiar  to  Great  Britain *  die 
Britifh  Colonies,  and  the  United  Provinces.  'One 

^  /  \  4  •  %  ^ 

Morel ,  in  the  fixteenth  Century,  endeavoured  to  in’trd- 

r  •  •  ,  •  »  «  •  •  ,  A  %  #  4  w  % 

duce  it  into  France *,  but  it  was  condemned -.at’ the 
Synod  of  Rochel,  where  Beza.  prefided  ;  ind  again  at 
the  Synod  of  Rochet ,  in  1644.—  r  .-Though  the 
French  Proteftants  agreed  with  the •  independents  in 
the  moft  material  Point,  and  in  their  civil  Wars  uq- 
der  Charles  lx,  and  Henry  III,  had  /hewed  plainly* 
that  they  were  declared  Enemies  of  Monarchy*  and 
of  monarchical  Government  5  but  they  had  among 
them  a  Sort  of  Subordination,  and  Beza  with  their 
other  Reformers  had  ufurped  to  themfelves  a  Sort  of 
Supremacy,  they  could  never  have  been  perfuaded  tp 


renounce. 

Thofe  "who  now  retain  the  Name  of  Anabaptifis ■* 
have  abandoned  the  greateft  Part  of  their  antierjc 
Dogmata;  and  in  lieu  of  the  fanatick  Zeal  of  their 
Founders,  have  given  into  an  exemplary  Simplicity  iii 
their  Morals,'  Actions,  Difcipline,  Drefs,  &V.  • 
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ANATOMY  is  an  artificial  DiffeCtion  of  a 
Body,  in  order  to  know  the  Parts  which  com- 

pofe  it. 

Anatomy  is  divided  into  two  Parts,  Ofieology  and 

Sarcology.  •  . ^ 

The  firft  treats  of  the  Bones,  and  Cartilages  5  and 
the  fecond  of  the  Fleih*  and  other  foft  and  tender 
Parts. 

Osteology,  from  the  Greeks  oVsov,  a  Bone, 
and  ,  a  Difcourfe,  contains  an  exaCt  Difquifi? 
tion  of  what  belong  to  the  Bones  in  common,  and 
what  to  each  in  particular  ;  but  before  we  enter  into 
that  Difqui  fit  ion,  we  ' muft  confider  their  Definition, 
their  Differences,  their  Articulations,  their  Caufes, 
their  Parts,  and  their  Number. 

*  A  Bone  is  defined  by  Galen ,  to  be  the  hardeft,  the 
dried,  and  moft  terreftrious  Part  of  the  whole  Body  ; 
and,  by  me,  the  hardeft  and  moft  folid  Part  of  .the 
Body  of  an  Animal. 

The  Differences  of  the  Bones,  confift  in  thfcir  Sub- 
(lance,  Quantity,  Figure,  Situation,  Ufes,  Motion, 
Senfe,  'Generation,  and  Cavities. 

They  differ  in  their  Subftance,  becaufe  there  are 
Bones  which  have  a  very  hard  Subftance,  as  the  Tt* 
bia  •,  others  lefs  hard,  as  the  Vertebra?  j  and  fome  are 
foft  and  fpongy,  as  the  Sternum .  1 

In  their  Quantity,  becaufe  their  Number  is  very 
great,  and  all  the  Bones  are  not  equal  ;  for  fome  arc 
large,  as  thofe  of  the  Arms  and  -Legs  •,  fome  of  a 
moderate  Dimenfion,  as  thofe  of  the  Head  ;  and 
fome  fmall,  as  thofe  of  the  Fingers. 

The  Figure  of  the  Bones  is  as  different  as  there 
are  Bones  in  the  Body  \  fome  are  long,  -as  the  Femur 
or  the  tfibia  *,  others  ihort,  as  the  Bones  of  the  Wrift, 
and  the  Heel  \  fome  round,  as  the  Rbtula  \  others  flat, 
as  that  of  the  Palate  ;  others  fquare,  wtheOJa  Pari- 

Malta  \  and  fome  triangular,  as  the  firlbBone  of  the 
Sternum, 

As  for  their  Situation,  fome  are  -placed  in  the 


•  v  1 
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•Head  ;  others  in  the  Trunk  of  the  Body  ;•  arid  Others 
in  the  Extremities  ;  with  this  Obfervhtion,-  that 
among  thofe  of  the  Head,  fome  have  a  de'eper  Situa¬ 
tion,  as  the  three  OJicula  of  the  Hearing \  and  others 
a  more  fuperficial-,  as  thofe  of  the  Cranium. 

■  The  Bones  have -alfo  different  tifes,  fome  ferving 
to.  fupport  the  Body,  as  thofe  of  the  Thighs;  and 
'Legs';  other  to ’contain  Parts,  as  the  ;  and 
others  both- to  contain  and  defend*  a$  the  Bones  of 
the  Cranium .  :  i 

f  •  0 

1  Their  Motion  is  either  man ifeft,  as  that  of  the 
great  Bones  of  the  Extremities  \  or  a  fectet  one,  as 
that  'of  the  Wrift,  and  the  Heel ;  and  fome  have  no 
Motion  at  all,  as  the  Bones  of  the  Head. 

.  None  of  the. Bones  have  any  Scnfation,  except  the 
Teeth.  1 

•The  Bones  differ  in  their  Generation*  and- Perfe¬ 
ction,  becaufe  fome  of  them  do  grow  to  Perfection 
even  from  the  Mother’s  Womb ;  fuch  as  the  fmalj 
Bones  that  lie  in  the  Cavities  of  the  Ear;  and  others 
are  only  perfected  with  Time  and  Years,  as  all 
the  Bones  of  the  Body  :  Of  thefe  fome  harden  fooner* 
as  the  lower  Mandible ;  and  fome  later*  as  thofe  of 
•the  Vertex,  or  Top  of  the  Head. 

1  The  laft  Difference  is  taken  from  the  Cavities  of 
the  Bones  *  for  fome  of  them  have  very  large  Cavities 
for  the  Reception  of  the  Marrow,  as  thofe  of  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  Body  5  and  fome  have  only  Porofitiea 
"Which  contain  a  medullnry  Juice,  as  the  Calcattcuvi% 
again,  fome  of  them  have  Holes,  for  Tranlmiflion  of 
the  Veflels,  as  the  Bone  of  the  fytfis  of  the  Cranium , 
and  the  Vertebra  \  others  have  only  a  Hollownefs  as 

e  S tcmtttn,  and  fome  Sm.us.  s,  as  the  Oja  front  is*. 
■and  Temporum  *  and  laftly,  fome  confift  of  Abundance* 
of  little  Holes  like  a  Sieve,  as  the  0:  Ethmoides . 

.  The  Conjunction  of  the  Bones,  is  qicher  by  Articu- 
‘lafion  or  Sytnphijis . 

•  Articulation ,  is  a  natural  Conjunction  of  two  Bones 
touching  one  another  by  their  Extremities. 

Sympbyfis) 
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Symphyfts ,  is  a  natural  Union  or  firm  Adhefion, 
as  when  Bones  that  were  at  firft,  plainly  diftindt, 
feem  to  be  grown  altogether  one  Bone. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Articulation,  one  called  a 
Diarthrofis,  and  the  other  Synarthrofis. 

The  Diarthrofis  is  a  Kind  of  Articulation,  in  which 
the  Motion  is  manifeft:,  and  is  again  fubdivided  into 
three  Sorts,  Enarthrofts ,  Arthrodia ,  and  Ginglymus. 

Enarthrofis ,  is  when  a  large  and  long  Head  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  deep  Cavity,  as  the  Head  of  the  Femur 
is  received  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Os  Innomina- 
turn .  (C) 

Arthrodia ,  when  a  fuperficial  Cavity  receives  a  flat 
Head,  as  the  Head  of  the  Humerus ,  that’s  received 
into  the  glenoide  Cavity  of  the  Scapula  ;  or  the  Heads 
of  the  Metacarpus  or  Metatarfus ,  into  the  Cavities  of 
the  firft  Phalanx.  (D) 

Ginglymus ,  is  a  third  Sort  of  Articulation ,  in  which 
two  Bones  receive  mutually  each  other,  as  the  Bone  of 
the  Carpus  is  receiv’d  into  that  of  the  Cuhiti  ;  and 
that  of  the  Cubiti  into  that  of  the  Carpus.  (E) 

Synarthrofis ,  is  an  Articulation,  fo  firm  and  fo 
ftrong,  that  it  has  no  diftind  Motion.  (G) 

There  are  alfo  three  Sorts  of  Synarthrofis ,  viz.  the 
Suture ,  Harmonies ,  and  Gomphofis . 

The  Suture ,  is  when  two  Bones  appear  in  their  Con- 
jundion,  as  if  they  had  been  Town  together.  There 
is  a  true  and  genuine,  and  falfe,  or  baftard  Suture. 
The  true  Suture  (H)  is  when  two  Bones  are  joined 
like  two  Saws,  whofe  Teeth  meet  clofe  together,  as 
the  OJfa  Parietalia  with  the  Os  Coronale  ;  and  the  falfe 
Suture  (I),  when  two  Bones  are  articulated  in  Form  of 
Scales  or  Lamina ,  placed  one  over  the  other,  as  the 
Parietalia ,  with  the  Os  Tcmporttm. 

Harmonia ,  is  an  Articulation  whereby  the  Bones 
are  joined  in  a  fimple  (freight  Line,  or  a  circular 
one,  as  the  Bones  of  the  Face,  the  Nofe,  and  the 
Palate.  (K) 

Gomphofis  is  a  compad  Articulation,  when  a  Bone 
is  funk  or  driven  hard  into  another,  as  the  Teeth  are 
into  their  Alveoli.  (L) 

Amphiarthrofis,  is  a  Sort  of  neutral  Articulation, 
which  is  neither  a  Diarthrofis,  having  no  manifeft 
Motion,  nor  a  Synarthrofis,  as  being  not  entirely  de¬ 
prived  of  it ;  fuch  is  the  Articulation  of  the  Cofta 
with  the  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  and  fuch  is  that  of 
the  Bones  of  the  Carpus  and  the  Tarfus  among  one 
another.  (M.  MJ 

Symphyfis,  which  I  have  faid  to  be  a  natural  Union 
of  Bones,  is  of  two  Sorts,  either  made  without  fome 
intermediate  Subftance,  or  with  it. 

That  without  fome  intermediate  Subftance,  is  when 
we  find  nothing  that  makes  the  Union  of  two  Bones, 
as  the  Epyphyfis,  or  Appendage,  with  the  principal 
Bone  to  which  it  is  joined,  as  we  obferve  in  the  Bones 
of  the  upper  Jaw. 

Symphyfis,  which  is  made  with  fome  intervening  Sub¬ 
ftance,  is  of  three  Sorts,  Synneurofis,  Syfarcyfis,  and 
Synchondrofis. 

Synneurofis  is  that  Kind  of  Symphyfts ,  which  unites 
Bones  by  the  Means  of  Ligaments,  as  the  Articula¬ 
tion  of  the  Rotula,  or  Patella ,  with  the  Tibia.  In  the 
Syfurcofis,  Bones  are  joined  by  the  Flefli,  and  have  no 
other  Ligaments,  as  the  Os  Flioides,  and  the  Scapula. 

When  Bones  are  united  together  by  a  Cartilage, 
as  the  two  Bones  of  the  Os  Pubis ,  or  the  Share- bone, 
fuch  Articulation  is  called  Synchondrofis. 

The  Bones  have  their  Origin  or  Principle  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  the  other  Parts  of  the  human  Body, 
which  is  the  fcminal  Liquor  elaborated  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  Heat. 

Bones  arc  com pofed  of  many  Parts,  of  which  fome 
are  prominent,  and  fome  hollow  ;  of  the  Firft,  there 
are  three  Sorts,  as  the  principal  Parr,  the  Apophyfis , 
and  ^  the  Epiphyfis.  There  are,  alfo,  three  Sorts  of 
Cavities  in  them,  called  either  Holes,  Pits,  or 
Sinus's. 

The  principal  Part  of  a  Bone,  is  the  hardefl:  and 
ftrongeft  Part  of  it,  it  is  called  the  principal  Part, 
beciuife  it  contains,  almoft,  the  whole  integral  Bone, 


and  retains  the  Name  of  the.  Whole  to  itfelf,  having 
no  other  Denomination,  till  one’s  come  to  the  Extre¬ 
mities,  where  lye  the  Apophyfis ,  and  Epiphyfis . 

Apophyfis,  is  a  Protuberance  that  rifes  on  the  Super¬ 
ficies  of  the  Bones  with  which  it  has  the  very  fame  Con¬ 
tinuity  ;  fuch  is  the  Prominence  of  the  Os  Petrofum 
called  Apophyfis  Maftoides.  (B) 

The  Inequalities  of  Bones,  ferve  to  render  their 
Articulation  more  convenient  ;  for  the  Origination  and 
Infertion  of  divers  Mufcles,  and  for  the  Defence  of 
fome  Parcs,  as  are  thofe  of  the  Scapula ,  and  the  Ver¬ 
tebra. 

Epiphyfis  is  an  Appendage  or  an  additional  Bone, 
joined  to  the  Principal,  by  a  fimple  Contiguity  ;  as 
the  Prominence  on  the  Os  Tarfi.  (C). 

The  Ufe  of  the  Epiphyfes  is,  1.  To  (Lengthen  the 
Articulation*,  and  2.  To  ferve  as  well  as  the  Apo - 
phyfesy  for  the  Infertion  of  divers  Mufcles  and  Liga¬ 
ments,  without  which  there  can  be  no  Articulation, 
and  which  could  not  adhere  to  a  Subftance  harder 
than  the  Epiphyfes . 

All  Epiphyfes ,  are  reduced  to  three  Kinds,  the 
Head,  the  Neck,  and  the  Corona. 

When  a  Bone  terminates  or  rifes  in  a  ’great  round 
Branch,  it  is  called  the  Head,  as  is  that  of  the  Fe¬ 
mur  ;  but  if  it  be  a  fmall  Prominence,  Condilus . 
Such  is  that  of  the  lower  Jaw,  which  enters  into 
the  Cavities  of  the  Os  Petrofum.  (D)  (E). 

The  Neck  (F)  is  the  narrowed  Part  of  the  Bone, 
but  from  a  narrow  Beginning  dilates  itfelf  by  De-  • 
grees.  It  is  always  placed  under  a  Head;  the  Neck 
of  a  Bone  differeth  from  the  Head,  in  that  the 
Head  is  almoft  always  Epiphyfis ,  and  the  Neck  A - 
pophyfis . 

The  Corona ,  is  when  a  Bone  has  a  (harp  Promi¬ 
nence,  which  (harp  Prominences  have  divers  Figures, 
and  are  called  by  the  Name  of  the  Things  they 
mod  refembJe ;  that  in  the  Os  Petrofum  is  called 
Styloides ,  becaufe  made  like  a  Slyletto ;  another  is 
called  Maftoides,  becaufe  it  refembles  a  Nipple, 
&c.  (G). 

The  Magnitude  of  Epiphifes  is  not  alike  in  all  the 
Bones  ;  the  Tibia,  V.  G.  which  is  a  large  Bone,  has 
large  ones ;  and  the  fmall  Bones,  as  thofe  of  die 
Fingers,  very  fmall  ones ;  one  and  the  fame  Bone, 
has  fome  Time,  alfo,  Epiphifis  of  a  different  Big- 
nefs,  as  the  Femur  has  a  large  one  called  the  great 
Trochanter ,  and  another  fmall  one,  called  the  leffer 
T rochanter.  (H) 

The  Bones  have  not  all  the  fame  Number  of  Epi- 
phyfes,  for  fome  of  them  have  none  at  all,  as  the  Bone 
of  the  lower  Mandible  ;  and  others  have  many,  the 
Cofttc  have  each  one,  the  Bones  of  the  Legs  and  Arms, 
each  two ;  thofe  of  the  Os  Ilium ,  three ;  thofe  of  the 
Femur ,  four  ;  and  each  Vertebra ,  five. 

The  Epiphyfes  are  not  always  placed  at  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Bones,  but  fome  are  found  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  them. 

In  Infants  the  Subftance  of  Epiphyfes  is  carti¬ 
laginous,  and  doth  not  acquire  the  Confidence  of  a 
Bone,  until  after  the  twentieth  Year  of  the  Age. 

The  Epiphyfes  arc  covered  at  their  Extremities 
with  a  Cartilage ;  not  only  to  facilitate  the  Motion 
of  the  Joirtts,  but  likewife  to  hinder  the  Bones  from 
rubbing  or  grating  againft  one  another, 

Befides  thofe  Prominences,  the  Bones  have  alfo 
their  Cavities,  which  confift,  as  I  have  obferved  al¬ 
ready,  in  their  Holes,  Pits,  and  Si  mu's. 

A  Hole  is  a  Cavity  that  has  both  Ingrcfs,  and 
Egrefs,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Cavities  at  the 
Bafts  of  the  Cranium ,  whereof  fome  give  an  Entrance 
to  the  Arteries,  and  others  to  let  the  Nerves  and 
Veins  go  out.  (K) 

A  Pit  is  a  Cavity  that  has  an  Entrance,  but  no 
Paffige  out,  and  whofe  Brims  are  raifed  by  fmall 
Prominences  like  little  Hills,  Thefe  Cavities  ferve 
to  give  a  Part  fome  Figure,  or  elie  to  contain  fome- 
thing  ;  fuch  is  the  Cavity  of  the  Orbite  that  contains 
the  Eye.  (L) 

A  Sinus  is  a  Cavity,  whofe  Orifice,  or  Entrance  is 

very 
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verv  narrow  and  the  Bottom  large.  Thefe  Sinus’s  are 

found  in  the  Bofis  of  the  Coronale.  (M)  _ 

There  are,  befides  thefe,  internal  and  external  Ca¬ 
vities.  .  ,  , 

The  internal  are  two,  either  great  and  apparent, 

as  are  thofe  of  the  great  Bones,  which  contains  the 
Marrow  ;  or  little  and  porous  Cavities,  as  thofe  in 
the  Vertebra,  and  Epiphejes  ;  which  contains  only  a 

Medullary  Juice.  .  f  - 

The  External  are  of  three  Sorts,  either  great  Ca¬ 
vities  incircled  with  thick  Brims,  and  are  called  Co- 
iylcs  or  Coty hides,  (N)  from  the  Name  of  an  old 
Meafure  among  the  Antients ;  fuch  is  that  of  the  Os 
Jfcbium ,  that  receives  the  Head  of  the  Femur ;  or 
moderate  and  lefs  deep  Cavities,  called  Glenoides , 
(O)  fuch  as  that  of  the  Scapula ,  which  receives  the 
Head  of  the  Humerus  \  or  elfe  little  and  flat,  (P)  as 
thofe  at  the  Ends  of  the  Bones  of  the  firft  Rank  of 
the  Fingers,  which  receives  the  Heads  of  the  Bones 
of  the  Metacarpus. 

Thefe  Cavities  are  fimple  (Q)  or  double  ;  the  firft 
Sort  receive  only  one  Head,  as  that  at  the  End  of 
the  Radius  ;  and  the  double  (R)  ones  receive  two, 
as  that  which  receives  the  End  of  the  Tibia  from 
above*,  and  thofe  of  the  Bones  of  the  two  laft  Ranks 
of  the  Toes.  They  are  alfo  of  a  different  Figure, 
j'o me  are  like  a  Pulley,  as  thole  of  the  lower  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Humerus ,  which  receive  the  Os  Cubiti  ; 
others  like  a  Half  Moon,  as  thofe  of  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Cubitus. 

All  thefe  external  Cavities  which  ferve  for  Articu¬ 
lation,  have  every  one  of  them  an  Eminence  on  their 
Circumference,  to  which  is  tied  a  circular  Ligament, 
•which  inclofing  the  Head  of  the  Bone  they  receive, 
ferve  to  ftrengthen  the  Articulation,  and  prevent 
Luxation ,  which  would  often  happen,  if  fuch  Liga¬ 
ment  was  not  there. 

The  lame  Bones  are  not  always  of  the  fame  Big- 
nefs  in  all  Bodies,  not  even  in  Perfons  of  the  fame 
Stature  or  Height  ;  for  it  happens  that  among  them, 
fome  have  their  Bones  fmaller  than  others,  and  con- 
lequently  are  better  lhaped. 

The  Difference  of  Age,  make  alfo  a  very  great 
Difference  in  the  Magnitude  of  theJ3ones  .  for  tjiey 
grow  and  magnify  from  the  Birth  to  the  twentieth 
Year,  or  thereabout;  from  twenty  to  threefcore,  con¬ 
tinue  of  the  fame  Bignefs  ;  and  after  threefcore  be¬ 
gin  to  decreafe,  becaule,  at  that  Age,  the  bony  Fi¬ 
bres  grow  dry,  and  wafte,  and  come  clofer  toge¬ 
ther. 

Bones  are  likewife  different  in  their  Colour  5  for 
fome  are  white,  others  lefs  white,  and  others  of  a 
grey  iff  Colour  ;  which  proceeds  from  the  different 
Habit ,  or  Conftitution  of  the  Bones,  and  not  from 
the  fir  ft  Matter  they  are  formed  of,  as  fuppofed  by 
Mr.  Dion  is.  ■ 

The  Bones,  are  nouriffed,  like  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Body,  by  the  Blood,  and  not  by  the  Marrow, 
which  only  ferve  to  cement  them  ;  for  there  is  a  vaft 
Number  of  DuRtts  in  the  Body  of. Bones,  through 
which  the  Nouriffment  is  conveyed,  by  Means  of  the 
Arteries,  and  the  remaining  Superfluity  returning  thro* 
the  Extremities  of  thefe  Dnfius,  is  received  by  the 
little  Veins  which  carry  it  back  into  the  Mafs  of  the 
Blond, 

There  is  no  Sen  fat  ion  in  the  Bones,  but  they  are 
covered  with  the  Peri  oft  cum,  which  i9  a  very  fmall 
and  very  fenfible  Membrane. 

There  are  249  Bones  in  the  whole  human  Body, 
viz.  Sixty  in  the  Head ;  fixty-feven  in  the  Trunk ; 
in  the  Arms  and  Hands  fixty-two  ;  and  Sixty  in  the 
Thighs  and  Legs, 

Of  fixey  Bones  in  the  Head,  there  arc  Fourteen  of 
them  in  the  Cranium  ;  and  forty- fix  in  the  Face, 
reckoning  among  them  the  Os  llyoidcs  ;  the  fburtccn 
belonging  to  the  Cranium ,  are  the  Os  Coronale, -.the 
Os  Occipitis ,  the.  two  Bregma*. 9  or  P  arid  alia,  the 
two  Temporal,  the  Os  Etbmoides ,  the  Sphcnoides,  and 
the  fix  auditory  Bones,  or  the  Incus,  Stapus,  and 
Malleus  on  each  Side.  Of  forty- fix  that  arc  in  the 


Face;  there  are  feven  and  twenty  of  them,  in  the  upper 
Mandible;  the  Cheek  Bone,  the  Nail  Bone,  th€ 
Maxillary  or  Jaw  Bone,  the  Bone  of  the  Nofe,  and 
that  of  the  Palate,  and  the  fame  Number  on  the  o- 
ther  Side  ;  the  Eleventh,  which  is  fingle  having  no 
Fellow,  is  in  French  called  La  Pomet ,  being  like  the 
Coulter,  or  Share  of  a  Plow  ;  there  are  fixteen  upper 
Teeth,  eighteen  in  the  lower  Mandible,  to  wit,  two 
Bones  and  fixteen  Teeth,  to  which  being  added  the 
Os  Hy aides,  will  compleat  the  whole  Number  of  fixey 
Bones  in  the  Head. 

Of  fixty-feven  in  the  Trunk  of  the  Body;  there  are 
thirty-two  of  them  in  the  Spine,  and  twenty-nine  in 
the  Bread.  Thofe  of  the  Spine  are  feven  in  the  Neck, 
twelve  in  the  Back,  live  in  the  Loins,  five  in  the  Os 
Sacrum,  and  three  in  the  Coccix  or  Rump  Bone. 
Thofe  of  the  Back  are  the  four  and  twenty  Ribs, 
the  two  Clavicules ,  and  three  in  the  Sternum.  There 
are  likewife  fix  Ojja  Inncminata ,  which  are  the  two 
Ilia,  the  two  Ifchia,  and  the  two  OJfa  Pubis. 

Of  fixty-two,  in  the  upper  Limbs,  each  Arm  and 
Hand  has  one  and  thirty,  which  are  the  Shoulder- 
blade,  the  Humerus,  the  Cubitus,  the  Radius,  eight 
in  the  Wrift,  four  in  the  Metacarpus,  and  Fifteen 
in  the  Fingers  ;  the  fame  Number  in  the  other 
Arm. 

Of  fixty  in  the  lower  Limbs,  there  are  thirty  in 
each,  as  the  Femur,  the  Roiula,  the  Ttbia,  the  Fibula, 
feven  in  the  Tar  jus,  five  in  the  Meta  tar  jus,  and  four¬ 
teen  in  the  Toes.  The  fame  on  the  other  Side. 

We  could  increafe  the  Number  of  the  Bones,  if  we 
would  make  feveral  of  the  Os  Hyoides ,  or  add  to  them 
the  Sejamoijes ;  or  decreafe  it,  if  we  were  to  reckon 
the  two  Bones  of  the  lower  Mandible  to  be  but  one; 
and  make  but  one  Bone  of  the  Os  Sacrum,  in  Bead  of 
five  *,  but  as  it  is  better  to  keep  to  fome  determinate 
Number,  that  of  249,  being  the  molt  univerfally  re¬ 
ceived  among  the  belt  Authors,  I  judge  proper  to 
flick  to  it. 

Next  to  the  Bohes,  the  Cartilages  are,  of  all  the 
Parcs  of  the  Body,  the  hardeft,  and  almoft  of  the 
fame  Nature  with  the  BoneS,  from  which  they  differ, 
only,  in  more  or  lefs.  They  are  of  three  Sorts,  fome 
are  hard,  and  become  quite  bony  witfi  Time,  as  thofe 
which  enter  into  the  Compoficion  of  the  Sternum ,  and 
thofe  that  tye  the  Appendages  to  the  principal  Bone : 
Others  are  lofter  and  contribute  to  the  Compofition 
of  the  Parts,  as  the  Cartilages  of  the  Nofe,  the  Ears, 
the  Xipboides,  and  that  of  the  Coccix ;  and  fome  are 
of  the  Nature  of  Ligaments,  very  foft,  and  therefore, 
are  called  Ligamentary  Cartilages. 

They  are  alfo  different  in  their  Figure,  and  are 
called  by  the  Name  of  thofe  Things  they  refcmble 
mod;  Annular ,  if  like  a  Ring;  Xipboides ,  or  Enfi- 
jormis ,  if  in  the  Shape  of  a  Sword,  They  com¬ 
monly  affociatc  themfelvcs  with  the  Bones,  yet  there 
are  fome  that  do  not  touch  together,  as  thofe  of  the 
Larinx ,  and  the  Eye-lids. 

As  the  Cartilages  receive  neither  Membranes  nor 
Nerves  into  their  Compofition,  they  have  no  Senlation, 
neither  have  they  any  Cavities,  and  inftead  of  Mar¬ 
row,  they  have  a  vifeous  and  flexible  Subft  a  nee  that 
preferves  them. 

TheUfes  of  the  Cartilages,  are  to  hinder  the  Bancs 
from  hurting  one  another  by  a  mutual  Collifion  ;  to 
join  them  together  in  divers  Places  by  Syncondrofis, 
and  to  contribute  much  to  the  better  Shape  of  many 
Parts,  as  do  thofe  of  the  Nofe,  the  Ears,  the  Traikva, 
the  Eye-.lids,  and  fome  others. 

A  Ligament  is  of  a  folic!  and  white  Subfiance,  it 
is  fofter  chan  the  Griftle,  and  harder  than  a  Nerve 
or  Membrane.  It  has  neither  Cavity  nor  Senfc,  nor 
Motion.  Some  of  them  arc  flrong,  being  placed  with¬ 
in  between  the  Bones;  fome  thick  ami  round,  called 
Cartilaginous  Ligaments  ;  and  fome  chin,  and  of  it 
membranous  Nature,  which  cover  the  Bones  out¬ 
wardly.  They  are  of  divers  Figures  j  fome  large, 
called  Membranous,  and  others  round  or  nervous  ; 
not  that  they  are  in  reality  Membrane  or  Neive,  but 
for  the  Refemblancc  they  have  to  thole  Paris. 

N  The 
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The  only  Ufe  of  the  Ligaments,  is  to  tie,  like  a 
Cord,  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  chiefly  the  Bones, 
which  they  keep  joined  and  united  together,  and 
hinder  them  from  being  difplaced  by  the  frequent 
Motions  of  the  Body. 

Thus  far  of  the  Bones  in  ’general  *,  but  to  enter 
into  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  them,  I  divide 
a  Skeleton  into  three  Parts,  viz.  the  Head,  the  Trunk, 
and  the  Limbs ;  and  begin  with  the  Head  as  the 
moft  apparent  and  the  nobleft  Part  of  the  Body. 

Hippocrates  defines  the  He  a  d  a  bony  Part  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  Tables  woven  together  with  the  Diploe 
between  them,  and  covered  outwardly  with  the  Peri - 
cranium',  and  lined  inwardly  with  the  Dura  Mater. 

The  Subftance  of  the  Head  difFereth  both  from 
the  ‘Thorax ,  and  the  Abdomen ,  by  ics  being  altoge¬ 
ther  Bony,  whereas  the  Abdomen  is  wholly'  fielhy,  and 
the  Thorax  partly  flefhy,  and  partly  bony. 

The  Head  is  divided  into  two  Parts,  of  which 
one  is  covered  with  Hairs  called  the  Cranium  Skull, 
or  Scalp  ;  and  the  other  without  Hairs  called  the 
Face. 

The  Cranium  comprehends  the  Bones  which 
contain  the  Brains  and  the  Cerebellum.  It  is  divided 
into  two  Tables  which  are  like  two  Lamina ,  laid 
one  upon  the  other  ;  between  which  there  is  the 
Diploe  or  a  medullary  Subftance,  full  of  little  Cells 
of  a  different  Bignefs,  that  receive  their  little  Arteries 
from  the  Brain,  and  tranfmit  the  little  Veins  into 
the  Sinus  of  the  Dura  Mater.  It  is  between  thefe 
two  Tables  that  the  Blood  is  lodged  which  nourilhes 
the  Cranium  \  and  it  is  this  fame  Blood  which  is 
feen  to  drop  forth  in  the  Operation  of  the  Trepan , 
when  the  full  Table  is  bored  through. 

The  exterior  and  luperior  Superficies  of  the  Cra¬ 
nium  is  Imooth  and  polilhed  ;  but  the  inferior  is  very 
rough  and  unequal,  by  reafon  of  the  many  Proceffcs 
and  Appendages  found  in  it.  Likewife  its  internal 
and  luperior  Superficies  is  finooth,  fome  little  Chan¬ 
nels  excepted,  made  in  it  by  the  Veffels  that  creep 
upon  the  Dura  Mater ,  when  the  Cranium  is  ftill  moift 
and  cartilaginous  ;  but  it  has  its  internal  and  inferior 
Superficies  unequal,  by  reafon  of  its  Produ&ions  and 
Cavities. 

The  Cranium  has  many  Holes  of  a  different  Bignefs, 
which  gave  Paffage  to  the  Medulla  Spinalis ,  and  to 
the  Nerves,  Arteries,  and  Veins,  which  fill  up  thofe 
Holes  lb  exactly,  that  neither  Vapours  nor  Fumes 
can  come  into  them  nor  go  through  them,  but  by 
Means  of  the  Vcffcls  themfelves. 

The  Cranium  is  compofed  of  a  great  many  Bones, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  Jun<5tures  called  Sutures. 

Thofe  Sutures  are  either  proper  or  common  ;  and 
the  proper  are  divided  into  true  and  falfe  Sutures.  The 
true  Sutures  are  thofe  indented  together  like  the 
Teeth  of  a  Saw.  The  Cranium  has  three  of  that 
Sort,  the  Coronal,  the  Lamboide,  and  the  Sagittal. 

The  Coronal  is  placed  on  the  Fore- part  of  the 
Head,  and  extending  from  one  Temple  to  the  other, 
joins  the  Os  Froutis ,  with  the  two  Bones  of  the  Sin¬ 
ciput  ;  that  Suture  is  called  Coronal,  from  its  circular 
Figure.  (A) 

The  Lamboide  is  oppofite  to  the  Coronal,-  and 
unites  the  Os  Occipitis ,  with  the  two  Bones  of  the 
Sinciput  behind,  ’cis  called  Lamboide  from  its  being 
like  a  Greek  A.  (B) 

The  Sag iflal.,  from  the  Latin  Sagitta  an  Arrow,  be- 
caufc  this  Suture  is  (trait  like  it,  is  placed  in  the  fupe- 
rior  Part  of  the  Head,  it  goes  from  the  Coronal  to 
the  Lamboide ,  and  joins  the  two  Bones  of  the  Sinciput 
in  their  uppermoft  Part.  The  Sagiflal  fome  times  de- 
feends  to  the  Root  of  the  Nofe,  and  then  it  divides 
the  Os  Front  is  in  two  Parts,  and  in  fome  Bodies,  the 
Os  Occipitis.  Thefe  three  Sutures  are  fometimes  fo 
flrongly  united  in  old  People,  that  they  feem  to  be 
but  one  entire  Piece.  (C) 

The  falfe  Sutures  are  thofe  that  are  joined  like  the 
Scales  of  Fifli,  for  that  Reafon  called  Sqnammofc , 
Scaly  ;  they  are  two  in  Number,  one  on  each  Side  ; 
and  joins  the  luperior  and  fmaller  Parts  of  the  Os 


Petr  of  uni ,  with  the  Pafietalia ,  or  Bones  of  the  Sin* 
cipat.  (D) 

The  Sutures  that  feparate  the  Bones  of  the  Cranium 
from  thofe  of  the  Face  are  called  Common,  there  are 
four  of  therii,  the  Tranfverfal,  Ethmoidal,  Sphcenoi- 
dal  and  Zigomatick. 

The  Tranfverfal,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  tranfverfes 
the  Face  from  one  Side  to  the  other;  begin  at  one  of 
the  imall  Angles  of  the  Eye,  and  paffing  by  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  its  Orbit y  by  the  Root  of  the  Nofe,  finifhes 
its  Courfe  at  the  other  little  Angle. 

The  Ethmoidal  incircle  the  Os  EthmoideSy  and  fe¬ 
parate  it  from  the  neighbouring  Bones.  (E) 

The  Sphenoidal  incompaffes  the  Os  Sphcenoides, 
and  feparate  it  from  the  Os  Coronals,  the  Os  Petrofttm 
and  the  Os  Occipitis.  (F) 

The  Zigomatick  is  placed  wholly  in  the  Zigoma, 
from  whence  it  derives  its  Name.  It  is  a  very  fmall 
Suture,  and  feparates  the  Os  Petrofum  by  its  Procefs 
from  the  Cheek-bones.  Thefe  Sutures  are  not  fo  ap¬ 
parent  as  the  former,  and  we  mutt  obferve  them  very 
near  to  lee  the  little  Pieces  of  Bones  that  fall  into  their 
intermediate  Spaces.  (G) 

Thefe  Sutures  are  of  three  principal  Ufes,  i.  They 
are  for  the  Adhasfion  of  the  Ligaments,  which  tie  the 
Dura  Mater.  2.  They  give  Paffage  to  the  Veffels 
which  go  in  and  come  out  of  the  Diploe  and  3.  They 
help  the  Perfpiration,  fince  thofe  who  have  the  Su¬ 
tures  of  the  Cranium  too  much  clofed  are  fubje<5fc  to 
intolerable  Pains  of  the  Head,  becaufe  the  Perfpira¬ 
tion  is  thereby  hindered. 

The  Bones  of  the  Cranium  are  either  Proper  or 
Common.  The  Proper  are  fix,  the  Os  Coronale ,  Oc- 
c  ip  it  is,  the  two  Bones  of  the  Sinciput ,  and  the  two 
Parietal  Bones.  The  Common  two.  The  Os  Sphce - 
noidcs  and  Ethmoides. 

The  Coronale  or  Os  Frontis ,  is  the  hardeft  ,of  all  the 
Bones  of  the  Head  next  to  that  of  the  Occiput ;  it  is 
fmooth  outwardly,  and  rugged  inwardly,  its  Situa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  uppermoft  Part  of  the  Face,  and  the 
for em oft  of  the  Cranium ,  whence  it  makes  the  Front 
or  Forehead,  and  is  therefore  called  Os  Frontis .  This 
Bone  is  bounded  above  by  the  Coronal  Suture,  and 
below  by  the  Tranfverfal.  By  the  firft  ’tis  joined 
with  the  Bones  of  the  Sinciput ,  and  by  the  fecond  to 
thofe  of  the  Nofe  and  Cheek,  as  well  as  to  the  Sphce- 
tioides  by  the  Sphcenoidal  Suture. 

The  Parts  of  this  Bone  are  either  folid  or  hollow  ; 
the  folid  are  the  four  Proceffes,  whereof  there  are 
two  at  the  great  Angles  of  the  Eye,  and  two  at  the 
fmall  Angles,  which  form  the  Cavity  of  the  Orbits. 
The  hollow  Parts  are  of  three  Sorts,  Holes,  Pits, 
and  Sinus.  The  Holes  are  three  in  Number,  two 
external  placed  at  the  Eye-brows  *  a  Branch  of  the 
fifth  Pair  of  Nerves  paffes  through  them,  and  is  di- 
ftributed  into  the  two  frontal  Mufcles,  and  to  the 
proper  Elevator  of  the  upper  Eye-lid.  The  third 
Hole  is  internal,  and  fituated  above  the  Chrijla  Galli ; 
in  this  Hole  adheres  the  Root  of  the  right  Sinus  of 
the  Dura  Mater,  which  makes  a  fmall  Fold  that  finks 
into  it  in  (hutting  it. 

The  Os  Coronale  has  four  Pits,  two  externals, 
which  form  the  fuperior  Part  of  each  Orbit ;  and 
two  internal,  for  the  anterior  Cavities  of  the  Crani¬ 
um ,  and  ferve  to  lodge  a  great  Portion  of  the  Brain, 
with  the  two  mamillary  Proceffes, 

There  are  two  Sinus's  of  the  Os  Coronale ,  called  the 
Sinus  of  the  Eye -brows,  becaufe  they  are  fituated  at 
the  lower  Part  of  that  Bone,  near  the  Eye- brows. 
Thofe  Sinus  are  formed  by  the  Elongation  of  the 
two  Tables  of  the  Os  Coronale ,  whereof  the  external 
Tabic  advances  outwardly,  to  form. the  fuperior  Eye¬ 
brow  of  the  Orbit ,  and  the  interna!  Table  retires  in¬ 
wardly,  to  make  the  Koundnefs  of  the  anterior  Ca* 
vity  of  the  Cranium  ;  and  therefore  I  am  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  Ufe  of  thofe  Sinus  is  to  hinder  an  An¬ 
gle,  which  other  wife  would  be  formed  in  the  mecha¬ 
nical  Structure  of  the  Os  Coronale ,  and  very  much 
incommode  the  Brain  s  though  I  would  not  deprive 
thole  Sinus  of  fome  others  ol  the  Ufes  attributed  to 
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them  ;  fince  I  really  believe  with  fome  Authors,  that 
they  are,  befides,  like  two  Sources,  that  furnifh  Abun¬ 
dance  of  moift  Humour  to  the  Nofe  :  But  I  rejedt 
all  other  Ules,  as  meerly  imaginary  and  fi&itious. 

The  Os  Occipilis,  which  is  the  fecond  Bone  of  the 
Cranium ,  is  oppofite  to  the  Cor  on  ale.  This  Bone  is 
the  hardeft  of  all  the  Skull ;  it  is  of  an  oblong  Fi¬ 
gure,  having  five  Sides,  or  two  circular  Lines,  that 
terminate  in  a  Point :  It  makes  the  whole  hinder 
Parc  of  the  Head,  where  it  is  placed  ;  bounded  by 
the  Lambdoide ,  and  Sphenoidal  Suture  ;  the  one  joins 
it  with  the  Bones  of  the  Sinciput ,  and  the  other  with 

the  Os  Sphccnoides. 

The  Parts  of  this  Bone  are  either  folid  or  hollow; 
the  folid  are  two  Procefies  received  into  the  glenoide 
Cavities  of  the  fir  ft  Vertebra ,  and  join  the  Head 
with  the  Spine,  by  Synartbrofts.  The  hollow  Parts 
are  either  Holes  or  Pits. 

The  Holes  arc  either  common  or  proper.  There 
are  two  common,  one  on  each  Side  of  the  Os  Petro- 
Jum ,  which  give  Pafiage  to  the  Nervi  vagi,  and  to 
the  internal  Jugular  Veins.  The  Proper  are  five,  the 
firft  is  fingle,  and  very  great,  through  which  the  Me¬ 
dulla  Spinalis  pafles,  and  the  vertebral  Arteries,  which 
Hip  into  a  little  Notch  that  is  behind  the  Condyli  of 
the  Os  Occipilis ,  as  they  pierce  the  Dura  Mater.  Two 
others  give  Pafiage  to  the  ninth  Pair  of  Nerves, 
which  diftribute  them  (elves  wholly  in  the  Tongue. 
The  two  laft  let  the  vertebral  Veins  come  forth. 

The  Os  Occipilis  hath  four  Pits,  two  lower  ones, 
which  are  the  greateft,  and  ferve  to  lodge  the  Cere¬ 
bellum  ;  and  two  Superiors  that  are  fmaller,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  pofterior  Lobes  of  the  Brain,  feparated  from 
the  Cerebellum ,  by  a  tranfver'fal  Inclofure,  formed 
by  the  Dura  Mater ,  in  order  to  hinder  the  Cerebel¬ 
lum  from  fuftering  Comprefiion. 

The  third  and  fourth  Bones  of  the  Cranium ,  are 
thofe  of  the  Sinciput  (M  M)  and  called  OJfa  Parieta> 
lia ,  from  their  being  a  Kind  of  Wall  to  the  Head, 
the  Sides  whereof  they  pofiefs  entirely ;  they  furpafs 
in  Magnitude  all  the  other  Bones  of  the  Head  ;  they 
are  of  a  fquare  Figure,  joined  together  in  their  fuperior 
Part,  by  the  fagittal  Suture  •,  in  their  anterior  Part  to 
the  Os  Front  is,  by  the  Coronal  to  the  Os  Occipilis  ; 
in  their  pofterior  Part,  by  the  Lambdoide ,  and  to  the 
Os  Petrofum ,  in  their  inferior,  by  the  fquammous 
Suture.  Thefe  Bones  have  their  external  Surface  very 
fmooth ;  but  their  internal  is  unequal,  by  Reafon  of 
the  Imprefiions  that  reprefenc  the  upper  Side  of  a  Fig- 
leaf,  and  which  have  been  made  by  a  Branch  of  the 
external  Carotide ,  which  makes  a  Kind  of  Wrought- 
work  on  the  Dura  Mater ,  that  covers  all  which  lies 
under  thefe  Bones. 

They  have  each  a  little  Hole  near  the  fagittal  Su¬ 
ture,  through  which  pafs  the  Branches  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  Jugular,  to  receive  the  fuperfiuous  Blood,  that 
could  not  be  ufed  in  nourifhing  the  Teguments,  and 
to  difpofc  it  into  the  longitudinal  Sinus  of  the  Dura 
Mater. 

The  fifth  and  the  laft  Bones  of  the  Cranium ,  are  thofe 
of  the  Temples,  (N  N)  divided,  by  the  Anatomifts , 
•into  a  fuperior  Part,  which  is  femicircular ;  and  an 
inferior  which  refembles  a  Rock.  They  are  placed 
on  the  Side,  and  the  lower  Part  of  the  Head,  and 
circumfcribed  upward  by  a  Suture,  called  falfc  Suture, 
and  thereby  united  to  the  Bones  of  the  Sinciput  •, 
behind,  to  the  Os  Occipilis,  by  the  Lambdoide  Su¬ 
ture  ;  and  forward  and  below,  with  the  Os  Spbcnoidet , 
by  the  Sphcenoidal. 

The  Parts  of  thefe  Bones  are  prominent  or  hollow. 
The  protuberant  Parts  of  the  Os  Petrofum ,  are  their 
internal  or  external  Procefies  *,  the  internal  are  two, 
one  on  each  Side  like  a  great  Rock,  in  which  are  the 
auditory  Cavities,  ant)  the  four  little  Bones  that  belong 
to  it.  The  external  Procefies  are  three,  the  Maft aides, 
the  Apophyfts  Stiloidcs ,  ancl  the  Zigomatick  Procefies, 
which  by  advancing  outwardly,  ancl  joining  to  the 
Eminence  of  the  Os  Malum ,  form  the  Zigoma. 

1  he  Bone  of  the  Temples  hath  five  Holes,  four 
externals  and  one  internal :  This  laft  is  internal,  and 


called  the  internal  Auditory  Hole.  The  firft  of  the 
external  Holes,  is  the  external  Auditory,  other  wife 
the  Conduct  of  Hearing.  The  fecond  is  called  the 
oblique  Hole,  it  is  large  and  of  an  oval  Figure,  it 
opens  obliquely  into  the  Canal  or  bony  Sinus.  The 
third  is  a  little  Hole  found  at  the  Bottom  of  two 
Procefies,  between  the  Apophyfes,  Maftoides,  and 
the  Styloidcs,  through  which  comes  forth  the  hard 
Part  of  the  Auditory  Nerve  ;  and  the  fourth  of  the 
external  Holes,  is  the  Canal  of  Communication, 
which  opens  to  the  Barrel  of  the  Tympanum, 

The  Pits  are  like  wife  internal  and  external  *,  the 
internal  are  two,  and  make  the  middle  Cavities  of 
the  Bafts  of  the  Brain.  The  External  which  are  two, 
alfo  ferve  for  the  Articulation  of  the  lower  Mandible. 
The  Sinus  are  two,  there  is  one  in  each  of  the  Apophy¬ 
fes  Maftoides. 

In  this  Rock  which  forms  the  Os  Petrofum ,  there 
are  four  little  Bones,  the  Malleus ,  (O)  Incus ,  (P) 
Stapes ,  (Q)  and  the  Os  Orbicular e,  which  are  thought 
as  hard  and  as  big  at  firft  as  ever  they  will  be  during 
the  whole  Life ;  neverthelefs  they  grow  ftronger  with. 
Age,  and  are  really  harder  at  the  End  than  they  were 
at  their  firft  Formation,  though  all  of  a  Cartilaginous 
Nature. 

In  this  Rock  there  are  three  Cavities,  the  Drum, 
the  Labyrinth,  and  the  Shell .  In  the  firft  of  thefe 
Cavities  are  placed  thofe  four  little  Bones  which 
are  articulated  together,  fo  that  the  Procefs  of  the 
Malleus  is  tied  to  the  Tympanum,  and  articulated  by 
its  Head  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Incus.  The  Incus  or 
Anvil  hath  two  Legs,  whereof  the  fiiorceft  is  placed 
on  the  Tympanum,  and  the  longeft  on  the  Stapes  or 
Stirrop.  The  Stapes,  whofe  two  Branches  are  placed 
on  a  large  Brfis,  receive  the  little  Tubercle  of  the  In¬ 
cus  by  its  (harp  and  exterior  Part.  In  Infants  is  found 
a  Bone  called  Orbiculare ,  (R)  It  is  circular  like  a 
Ring,  on  which  the  Tympanum  or  Drum  is  ftretched, 
as  the  Skin  of  a  Drum  is  ftretched  on  a  Barrel.  This 
Bone  was  firft  difeovered  by  Silvius  de  la  Bde,  and  is 
tied  by  a  fmall  Ligament  to  the  lateral  and  fuperior 
Part  of  the  Stapes . 

The  Os  Sphcenoides  (S)  is  the  firft  of  the  two  Bones 
that  are  common  to  the  Scalp  and  the  Face.  It  is 
thick  in  its  Bafts ,  and  very  thin  in  the  Cavil y  of  the 
Temples;  it  is  fufiiciently  large  and  hard,  and  ac¬ 
counted  but  one  Bone,  although  in  Infants  it  may  be 
divided  into  four.  It  is  of  fuch  an  Extent  that  it 
touches  all  the  Bones  of  the  Head,  and  many  of  the 
upper  Mandible,  with  which  ’tis  united  by  a  Part  of 
its  Suture.  The  Sphcenoides  hath,  like  the  other  Bones 
of  the  Head,  its  Holes,  Pits  and  Sinus. 

It  hath  fix  Holes.  The  Optick  through  which  the 
optick  Nerve  pafles.  The  great  Cleft  in  the  Orbit 
through  which  the  nervous  Branches  of  the  3d,  4th, 
5th  and  6th  pafs,  together  with  the  Blood-branches 
of  the  Carotide  and  Jugular.  Its  third  Hole  is  under 
the  aforefaid  Cleft ;  it  is  round,  and  gives  Pafiage  to 
fome  of  the  Branches  of  the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves,  but 
they  are  its  inferior  Branches.  The  fourth  is  a  bony 
Channel  dug  into  the  Os  Petrofum,  which  goes  ob¬ 
liquely  to  the  Saddle  of  the  Os  Sphanwidcs.  In  this 
Channel  or  bony  Sinus  the  internal  Carotide  lie,  which 
rifes  thence  towards  the  Saddle.  The  fifth  Hole  is 
the  oval  Cleft,  that  lets  the  great  Branch  of  the  fifth 
Pair  of  Nerves,  which  is  the  Pofterior  Branch,  come 
forth.  The  fixth  Hole  is  a  little  round  one,  through 
which  pafics  a  Branch  of  the  external  Carotide,  that 
make  the  Refemblance  of  a  Fig-leaf  on  the  Dura 
Mater ,  under  the  Bone  of  the  Sinciput. 

Its  Pits  arc  three  in  Number,  one  internal  on  the 
Saddle  of  the  Os  Splxvnoides ,  ancl  which  ferve  as  a  Ba¬ 
fts  for  the  Glandtila  Pituitaria  \  ancl  two  external 
placed  ifi  the  Apophyfes  Ptcrygoidcs. 

•  In  the  Middle  of  the  Os  Spbanoidcs ,  under  the  Sad¬ 
dle,  are  found  two  Sinus9 s  fepernted  by  a  bony  Lamina , 
which  open  in  the  Nofe.  Thefe  two  Sinus9 s  are  in¬ 
verted  with  a  Membrane  altogether  glandulous,  and 
always  covered  with  a  Mucus ,  beenufe  the  little  Glands 
of  this  Membrane  feparate  from  the  Blood  a  Serum , 
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which  acquires  Confidence  by  its  Continuance  in  the 
Sinus*  and  when  they  are  fuil  of  it,  this  Mucus  is 
thrown  out  at  the  Apertures  into  the  Hole,  by  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  Snivel  it  there  meets. 

"The  Ethmoides  (T)  is  the  laft  of  the  Bones  that  are 
common  to  the  Scalp  and  Face.  It  is  the  (mailed  of 
all  the  Bones  that  compofe  the  Cranium*  and  is  join¬ 
ed  to  the  Os  Coronale  in  its  upper  Fart  by  a  common 
Suture  called  Ethmoidal  *,  and  by  the  Sphccnoidal  to 
the  Sphanoides.  It  is  divided  into  three  Parts  ;  the 
Upper  or  Sieve-like  Part,  which  hath  Abundance  of 
little  Holes;  the  Lower  which  is  fpungy,  and  fepa- 
rates  the  Cavity  of  the  Noftrils  in  two ;  and  into  late¬ 
ral  Parts  which  are  full  and  flat,  and  make  Part  of 
the  Orbit . 

This  Bone  hath  a  Prominence  called  Crijia  Galli * 
becaufe  it  refembles  the  Comb  of  a  Cock,  it  is  very 
hard,  and  Part  of  the  Dura  Mater  is  tied  to  this  Place 
called  Falx*  which  Falx  or  Scythe  divides  the  Brain 
into  two  Parts. 

From  the  Bones  of  the  Head  we  proceed  to  thofe 
of  the  Face. 

The  Face  confids  of  two  Mandibles  or  Jaws,  viz. 
the  Upper  Jaw  which  comprehends  all  from  the  Eye 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  upper  Lip  ;  and  the  Lower  Jaw 
which  extends  from  the  Top  of  the  under  Lip  to  the 
End  of  the  Chin. 

The  upper  Jaw  hath  no  Motion,  the  lower,  on  the 
contrary,  is  moveable,  fince  Maftication  is  its  Office. 

There  are  eleven  Bones  in  the  upper  Jaw,  five  on 
each  Side,  and  one  in  the  Middle,  viz.  the  Bone  of 
the  Nofe,  the  Os  Unguis,  the  PometU ’,  the  Jaw-bone, 
the  Bone  of  the  Palace  or  Roof  of  the  Mouth,  and 
the  Share- bone.  Thefe  Bones  are  feparated  from  the 
Cranium  by  common  Sutures,  and  joined  together  by 
Harmonia *  which  is  the  Caufe  that  they  have  no 
Motion. 

The  Bones  of  the  Nofe,  (A)  though  they  be  very 
thin,  are  of  a  folid  Subftance  ;  they  are  very  final),  and 
of  a  Piramidal  Figure  ;  they  are  placed  on  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Nofe,  and  compofe  what  is  called  its 
Bridge.  Thefe  Bones  are  terminated  above  by  the 
tranfverfal  Suture,  whereby  they  are  joined  with  the 
Os  Front  is,  and  on  the  Sides  by  two  Harmonic?  s* 
that  is,  one  of  thofe  Sutures  joins  them  together,  and 
is  in  the  Middle  of  the  Nole;  and  the  other  unites 
them  with  the  two  Jaw-bones.  Thefe  Bones  are 
fmoother  in  their  outward  Surface  than  they  are  in  the 
inward,  and  their  lower  Part  is  unequal  and  in  Slits, 
that  the  Cartilages  may  the  better  (lick  to  them. 

The  French  call  Os  Unguis  ( B)  two  Bones  of  the 
Bignefs  and  Figure  of  a  Nail,  placed  at  the  great 
Corner  of  the  Eye  ;  they  are  of  a  thin  Subftance  like 
a  Scale,  and  the  (mailed  Bones  of  the  upper  Jaw. 
Thefe  Bones  touch  four  other  Bones,  the  Os  Front  is* 
the  Bone  of  the  Nofe,  the  Jaw-bone,  and  that  Part 
of  the  Os  Ethmoides  which  forms  the  Orbit  of  the 
Eye,  though  they  hold  fad  to  neither  of  thofe  Bones, 
and  are  feldoni  found  in  a  Skeleton,  for  they  are  eafily 
lod  in  the  boiling. 

The  Bones  of  the  Cheeks,  which  are  the  fifth  and 
fixth  Bones,  are  very  large,  and  of  a  hard  and  folid 
Subdance  ;  their  Figure  is  triangular,  their  middle 
Parc  is  a  little  prominent  outwards,  and  round  like 
an  Apple.  Tilde  Bones  compofe  the  Cheek  and  the 
lower  Parc  of  the  Orbit ;  and  arc  fadened  to  the  Os 


Fronds *  the  Sphcenoidcs,  the  Jaw-bone,  and  the  Os 
Petrofum.  Each  of  them  hath  three  Procefies,  one 
Jorms  an  Eminence,  which,  rifing  upwards,  makes  the 
little  Corner  of  the  Eye ;  another  advancing  toward 
the  Nofe,  makes  the  greatefl  Part  of  the  lower  Eye¬ 
brow  of  the  Orbit ,  and  the  third  joining  with  a 
Prominence  o(  the  Os  Petrofum ,  helps  towards  the  For¬ 
mation  of  the  Zygoma. 

The  ''Jaw  Bones  (D)  are  the  greated  of  all  the 
Bones  of  the  Face,  and  the  moll  fpungy.  They 
make  fomc  Part  of  the  Cheek,  contribute  to  the 


Formation  of  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Orbit;  com¬ 


pofe  the  greated  Parc  of  the  Palate,  and  articulate 
all  the  upper  Teeth,  They  arc  fituated  on  the  Side, 


and  under  the  Bones  of  the  Os  Male,  pofit  fling  the 
inferior  Part  of  the  upper  Jaw  5  and  they  touch  the 
Bones  of  the  Nofe,  the  Palate,  the  Os  Mala*  and 
thofe  of  the  Orbita.. 

Thefe  Bones  have  alfo  their  Holes,  Pits,  and  Si¬ 
nus.  Their  Holes  are  internal  and  external  ;  of  the 
Internal,  which  are  four  in  Number,  two  are  called 
Inciflvcs,  becaufe  di  redly  under  the  Teeth  In  a fores  ; 
and  the  two  others  are  placed  on  the  lateral  and  po- 
derior  Parts:  The  two  external  ones  are  called  Holes 
of  the  Orbit,  the  Nerves  of  the  fifth  Pair  pafs  thro9 
them,  and  are  diftributed  into  the  Face.  There  are 
fixteen  Pits  in  each  Jaw,  which  are  the  Alveoli ,  in 
which  fixteen  Teeth  are  fadened  ;  and  two  Sinus  in 
each,  fituated  along  the  Extremities  of  the  Roots  of 
the  Teeth. 

The  two  Bones  of  the  Palate ,  (E)  which  are  the  ninth 
and  tenth  Bones  of  the  upper  Jaw,  are  fituated  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Palate,  and  make  the  deeped  Part  of  the 
Roof  of  the  Mouth  ;  they  are  joined  together  by  the 
Suture  of  the  Palare,  which  advancing  forward  near 
the  Dentes  incifores ,  unite  alfo  the  two  Jaw-bones : 
They  are  like  wife  fadened  to  the  Apophyfes ,  Pteri - 
goides*  by  the  fphcenoidal  Suture.  Each  of  them 
hath  a  Hole  called  Foramen  Gufi avium ,  through  which 
pafles  a  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair  of  the  Nerves  : 
Thefe  Bones  are  very  hard,  but  fo  fmall  that  they 
make  but  the  lead  Part  of  the  Palate;  they  are  al- 
mod  fquarc,  being  a  little  bigger  than  they  are 

J°ng. 

The  Bone  which  divides  the  Nodrils  into  two,  is 
called  the  Plough-bone  (F)  from  its  Refemblance  to 
the  Coulter  of  the  Plough  ;  it  is  the  eleventh  Bone 
of  the  upper  Jaw,  is  placed  in  the  Middle,  above 
the  Palate,  is  hard  and  fmall,  is  a  fingle  Bone,  and 
is  joined  with  the  Os  Ethmoides  and  Sphcenoidcs,  which 
have  both  fome  fmall  Eminences  that  are  received  in 
the  Cavities  of  the  Plough- bone,  and  which  thereby 
(Lengthen  it  in  its  Pofition. 

The  Orbits  (GG)  of  the  Eye,  fituated  at  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Forehead,  appointed  for  a  Manfion 
to  the  Eyes,  and  to  defend  them  again d  all  that  may 
offer  to  hurt  them  ;  are  of  a  piramidal  Figure,  and 
compofed  of  fix  different  Bones,  which,  altogether, 
form  their  Extent  and  Depth.  Of  thefe  Bones  there 
is  one  proper  to  the  Orbit*  which  is  the  Orbitary- 
bone,  fituated  in  the  great  Corner  of  the  Eye  ;  and 
five  common,  as  the  Os  Fronds*  which  forms  the 
fuperior  Part  of  the  Orbit *  and  ferves  for  an  Arch  to 
it;  the  Ethmoides,  which  makes  the  lateral  Part  of 
it,  towards  the  Nofe ;  and  the  Sphcenoidcs*  which 
form  the  mod  inward  Parc  of  it ;  thefe  three  Bones 
belong  to  the  Cranium.  The  Bone  de  la  Pomette* 
makes  that  Part  which  is  near  the  little  Corner  of  the 
Eye;  and  the  Jaw-bone,  that  which  is  next  the  great 
Corner. 

The  Ziooma  (HH)  is  a  Union  or  Coalition  of  two 
Prominences  of  Bones,  whereof  one  comes  from  the 
Temporal- bone,  and  the  other  from  the  Cheek-bone  : 
Thefe  Prominences  are  joined  by  a  fmall  oblique 
Suture  ;  thefe  two  Bones  form  an  Arcade,  which 
hath  two  very  confidcrable  Ufes;  one  is  to  give  Paf- 
fage  to  the  Mufcle  Crotaphytes*  and  to  ferve  for  a 
Defence  to  it;  and  the  other  is  to  give  Rife  to  the 
Mufcle  Maffcter*  whole  Office  is,  with  the  Crota- 
phites,  to  help  the  Maftication. 

The  lower  Jaw  (I  I)  confids  of  two  Bones  until  the 
feventh  Year  of  Age,  after  which  they  turn  into  one, 
joining  together  in  their  anterior  and  middle  Part  by 
Sympbyfts  without  a  Medium.  They  ferve  for  Bafts  to 
fixteen  Teeth  articulated  into  them;  their  Subdancc 
is  very  hard,  that  they  may  be  drong  enough  to  bite 
and  chew. 

The  Turth  (L)  arc  defined  by  An  atom  ids,  fmall 
hard  Bones,  white  and  fmooth,  articulated  in  the  Jaws 
by  Gomphtfis . 

They  differ  from  other  Bones  in  that  they  have  no 
Peri  ofl  eum *  and  therefore  have  no  Sen  ft*  of  Pain,  but 
only  at  their  Root  where  the  Nerve  enters. 

Although  the  Teeth  exceed  all  die  Bones  of  the 

Body 
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Body  in  Point  of  Hardnefs,  they  neverthelefs  con- 
fume  by  their  continual  Aiftion  and  Fri&ion  againft 
one  another  ;  for  which,  cautious  Nature  has  given 
them  Veffels  to  convey  them  a  Matter,  to  nourilh 
and  repair  them. 

The  Time  is  not  certainly  fixed  by  Nature  For  the 
Expulfion  of  the  Teeth-,  fome  Infants  have  had 
fome  Teeth  from  their  Birth,  (as  the  late  King  of 
France ,  Lewis  XIV,  which  is  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  a  Caprice  of  Nature,  than  to  any  other  Caufe,  from 
whence  a  fuperfticious  Rabble  is  but  too  prone  to  draw 
falfe  Inferences)  others  in  the  firft  Month  •,  others  in 
feven  or  eight,  which  is  the  mo  ft  ufual  Times  and 
fome  not  till  they  are  a  Year  or  two  old. 

The  Teeth  don’t  come  forth  all  at  a  Time,  be- 
caufe  then,  the  Infants  would  not  be  able  to  overcome, 
without  the  moft  imminent  Danger,  the  Convulftons 
they  are  fubjedt  to  at  the  Time  of  their  toothing  ; 
which  to  avoid,  Nature  expells  them  one  or  two  at 
a  Time ;  though  it  fometimes  happens  that  they  have 
three  or  four  coming  together,  which  is  always  to 
be  feared,  as  a  very  dangerous  Cafe. 

The  Infants  have  commonly  twenty  Teeth  in  twen¬ 
ty  Months,  which  is  all  they  ought  to  have  at  that 
Age,  (the  reft  not  coming  forth  for  fome  Years  af¬ 
ter)  and  which  is  the  propereft  Time  to  wean  an 
Infant,  and  not  before-,  becaufe  the  Milk  is  not 
only  the  beft  Nourifhment  for  breeding  the  Teeth, 
but  alfo  for  keeping  the  Gums  moift,  efpecially  when 
the  latter  Teeth  are  bred  ;  becaufe  they  having  their 
Ends  thicker,  they  break  forth  of  the  Gums  harder 
than  the  firft. 

The  twenty  firft  Teeth  are  called  the  Milk-teeth  ; 
they  commonly  fall,  toward  the  fixth  or  feventh 
Year,  becaufe  they  are  double  from  their  firft:  Corn 
formation  -,  and  becaufe  thofe  under  the  Alveoli , 
pufh  forward  the  former  toward  that  Time.  It  is 
good  to  help  out  thofe  Milk-teeth,  fo  foon  as  they 
begin  to  loofen,  that  thofe  which  come  underneath, 
and  are  to  continue  for  Life,  may  rife  ftrait,  and  in 
a  good  Pofuion. 

The  twenty  firft  Teeth  being  cut,  the  Child  re¬ 
mains  in  that  Condition  unto  the  feventh  Year  of  his 
Age-,  and  then  four  more  appear  behind  the  former: 
At  fourteen  there  comes  four  more  ;  and  four  more 
at  twenty;  which  put  together,  make  up  the  whole 
Number  of  thirty- two. 

Ail  the  Teeth  are  ranged  in  Order,  one  by  an¬ 
other,  although  fometimes  there, will  happen  a  double 
Row  of  them,  which  is  a  vicious  Conformation,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  both  a  Deformity,  and  inconvenient. 

Every  Tooth  hath  its  Cavity  in  the  Middle,  where 
the  Nerve  is  inferted.  In  that  Cavity  a  certain  Acri¬ 
mony  is  fometimes  found,  which  corrodes  and  fpoils 
the  Tooth;  and  not  Worms,  as  vulgarly  fuppofed. 

The  Teeth  have  three  different  Ufes  ;  the  firft  and 
chic fefl:  is  for  Maftication  ;  the  fecond,  to  diftin- 
guifii  the  Voice;  and  the  third  for  Ornament. 

The  Teeth  are  divided  into  Incifores,  Dog-teeth 
and  Grinders.  The  Inc  iso  res,  (MM)  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  cut  the  Meat  like  a  Knife,  are  eight, 
four  in  each  Jaw,  placed  before  the  reft:  outwardly, 
and  in  the  Middle  of  the  others.  Their  outward 
Surface  is  like  an  Arch  ;  and  the  anterior  is  hollow ; 
they  are  fiurper  and  fhorter  that  the  reft: ;  and  each 
hath  but  one  Angle  Root  which  terminate  in  a  Point. 

There  are  four  Poo-Teeth,  (N)  two  in  each 
Jaw;  they  are  called  Dog-teeth,  becaufe  they  break 
the  hardeft  Bodies,  Their  Situation  is  next  to  the 
Incifores ,  one  on  each  Side  ;  they  are  thick,  ftrong, 
and  (olid,  fattened  in  their  Alveoli ,  by  Angle  Roots, 
like  the  Incifores  %  but  deeper;  for  they  exceed  all 
the  reft  in  Length.  The  upper  Dog-teeth  are  called 
Eye- teeth,  becaufe  Part  o(  the  Nerve  which  moves 
the  Eye  is  ramified,  or  branched  toward  them. 

There  are  twenty  Grinders,  (OOJ  ten  in  each  Jaw, 
and  five  on  each  Side ;  they  are  large  and  hard, 
and  cncreafe  in  Bulk,  according  to  their  deeper  Situ¬ 
ation  in  the  Mouth  j  they  have  divers  Roots,  which 
ferve  the  better  to  fatten  them  in  their  Alveoli ;  The 
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lower  Grinders  have  but  two  or  three  Roots,  and  the 
upper  ones  three  or  four ;  becaufe  thofe  upper  ones 
being  in  a  hanging  Pofition  above,  have  Occafion 
of  a  greater  Quantity  to  keep  them  fixed  and  firm. 

The  Os  Hyoidcs ,  (P)  the  laft  of  the  fixty  Bones  of 
the  Head,  is  placed  at  the  Bafts  of  the  Tongue,  up* 
on  the  Larynx ,  and  kept  in  its  Place  by  ten  Mufcles; 
It  touches  no  other  Bone,  but  is  tied  above  by  Bones, 
called  its  fuperior  Cornua ,  to  the  two  Apophyfes  Sty- 
loides  of  the  Bone  of  the  Temples,  by  fmall  Liga¬ 
ments  ;  and  below,  at  its  inferior  Cornua ,  it  is  joined 
unto  the  two  Wings  of  the  Cartilage  Thsorides  of  the 
Larynx ,  by  Ligaments  of  the  fame  Nature  with  thofe 
that  tied  its  upper  Part,  which  is  a  true  Syneurofis . 
This  Bone  is  compofed  of  five  others,  the  greateft  of 
which  makes  the  Bafts .  This  Bafis  is  arched  outward¬ 
ly,  .and  hollow  within ;  two  other  leffer  Bones  are 
united  to  this,  one  on  each  Side;  and  two  very  fmall 
ones,  are  joined  at  the  End  of  thefe  laft  ;  which  four* 
Bones,  make  the  Sides  of  the  Os  Hyoides ,  and  whaE 
we  call  the  Cornua..  (Q^Q) 

The  principal  Ufe  of  this  Bone,  is  to  facilitate  the 
Admittance  of  Air  into-  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  and 
the  Pafiage  of  Meat  and  Drink  into  the  CEfophagus , 
by  keeping  the  Pharynx  in  that  juft  Bignefs  ic  oughc 
to  have,  for  the  free  Pafiage  of  the  Nourifhment. 

From  the  Bones  of  the  Cranium ,  I  defeend  gradu¬ 
ally  to  thofe  of  the  Spine. 

TheSpjNE,  is  a  Complex  of  many  Bones  articu¬ 
lated  together,  to  ferve  for  Habitation  and  Rampire 
to  the  Marrow.  It  is  divided  into  five  Parts,  the 
Neck,  the  Back,  the  Loins,  the  Os  Sacrum *  and  the 
Coccyx.  If  the  Spine  be  confidered  before,  or  be¬ 
hind,  it  appears  diredt  and  ftrait;  but  if  on  either 
Side,  it  fails  inward,  or  outward,  both  for  its  better 
Support,  and  to  remove  from,  or  to  approach  to  the 
Part  of  the  Ihorax ,  and  the  Abdomen . 

The  fharp  End  of  the  Spine ,  at  the  Neck,  bends 
inwards,  the  better  to  fuftain  the  Head  which  is  there 
placed,  as  on  a  Pivot. 

The  Spine  (R)  ferves  to  fupport  the  Body,  for4 
the  Infertion  of  feveral  Mufcles,  and  for  the  Con* 
veyance  of  the  Marrow.  The  Parts  it  is  compofed  of 
are  called  Vertebra ,  from  Verto  to  turn,  becaufe  the 
Body  turns  feveral  Ways  by  their  Means. 

Each  of  the  Vertebra  hath  its  Body  in  its  internal 
Part,  wherewith  they  fupport  one  another  ;  they  have 
all  a  great  Foramen ,  through  which  the  Medulla  Spi¬ 
nalis  paffes;  all  three  Sorts  of  Procefies;  four  ob* 
lique,  two  tranfverfe,  and  one  acute  ;  and  ail  five 
Epiphyfesy  or  Appendages,  viz.  two  at  their  Body* 
two  at  the  Extremities  of  their  tranfverfe  Proceffes, 
and  one  at  the  End  of  their  acute  Procefs.  They 
are  likewife  all  pierced  through  on  their  Sides,  for 
the  Pafiage  of  the  Nerves  that  come  through  them  ; 
/.  e.  that  two  Vertebra  make  a  Hole  between  them* 
but  one  Half  of  the  Hole  appearing  in  each  of  them, 
the  other  Half  being  hidden  in  the  Cartilage,  which 
ties  two  Vertebra  together;  if  they  are  not  perforated 
in  their  middle  Part,  *tis  becaufe  fucli  Perforation 
would  weaken  them  coo  much. 

,  There  are  feven  Vertebra  in  the  Neck  (B) 
more  folid  and  harder  than  thofe  of  the  Back,  (becaufe 
their  Office  is  to  fupport  the  Head,  which  is  a  very 
weighty  Part)  though  they  are  fmaller,  for  were  they 
as  big  as  thofe  of  the  Back  and  Loins,  the  Neck  had 
not  been  able  to  move  fo  eafily  as  it  docs. 

The  firft  of  thefe  feven  Vertebra  is  called  Atlas, 
(C)  becaufe  it  fupports  the  Plead,  which  being  of  a 
round  Figure  rcfemblcs  the  World,  which  the  ancient 
Poets  have  feigned  to  be  borne  by  Mount  Atlas . 
This  Vertebra  hath  no  acute  Procefs,  becaufe  the 
Head  don’t  move  upon  it,  but  upon  the  fecond  ;  and 
becaufe  it  being  obliged  to  turn  a9  often  as  the  Head 
has  a  circular  Motion,  an  acute  Procefs  would  have 
difeommoded  the  Pofterior  Mufcles  of  the'  Plead, 
efpecially  the  two  little  right  Mufcles  which  rife  from 
the  fecond  Vertebra ,  and  are  inferted  in  the  Occiput , 

This  differs  from  the  ocher  Vertebra^  in  that  ic  is 
of  a  more  delicate*  thinner,  and  harder  Subttance, 

O  and 
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and  that  it  receives  at  both  its  Extremities  while  the 
others  receive  on  one  Side,  and  are  received  on  the 
other  ;  for  two  Prominences  of  the  Occiput  enter  into 
its  two  fuperior  Cavities,  whereby  it  is  articulated  with 
the  Head  ;  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  two  other, Pro¬ 
minences  of  the  fecond  Vertebra  enter  its  two  inferior 
Cavities  which  join  them  both. 

The  Articulation  of  the  Head  is  made  on  the  ante¬ 
rior  Part  of  this  Vertebra ,  not  on  its  poflerior,  that  it  * 
may  be  the  better  fupported,  and  the  better  kept  in 
its  ^Equilibrium.  This  Atlas  giving  PalTage  to  the 
Medulla  Spinalis  as  all  the  other  Vertebra  do,  and 
receiving  befides  the  Tooth  of  the  fecond,  which  paf- 
fing  thro'  it,  unites  itfelf  to  the  Os  Occipitis ;  its  Aper¬ 
ture  muff  be  greater  chan  that  of  the  reft. 

The  Head  and  the  firft  Vertebra  turning  upon  the 
fecond  as  on  a  Pivot,  it  is  called  for  chat  Reafon  the 
wheeling  Vertebra ,  (D)  and  from  the  Procefs,  which 
rifes  from  the  Middle  of  its  Body,  in  the  Form  of  a 
Tooth,  Dcntata.  This  Procefs  would  expofe  the 
Medulla  Spinalis  to  fome  dangerous  Compreffion,  was 
not  the  fecond  Vertebra  environed  with  a  ftrong,  fo¬ 
il'd  and  curious  Ligament;  other  particular  Liga¬ 
ments  join  it  with  the  firft  Vertebra ,  and  tie  them 
both  ftrongly  to  the  Head. 

The  third  Vertebra  is  called  the  Axis,  (E)  becaufe 
it  begins  to  form  a  Body,  on  which  the  two  former 
Vertebra  and  the  Head  are  fupported,  as  on  an  Axle- 
Tree;  the  four  following  have  no  particular  Name. 
There  is  only  this  to  be  obferved,  chat  the  laft  hath 
no  acute  Procefs  forked  like  the  others,  and  that  it 
begins  to  a  flume  the  Figure  of  the  Back ,  (F)  which 
is  compofid  of  twelve  Vertebra ,  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  Neck,  and  i’maller  than  thofe  of  the  Loins ; 
tho’  they  are  not  at  all  equal,  becoming  larger  and 
flronger  in  Proportion  as  they  defeend  lower.  They 
are  all  of  a  Pyramidal  Figure ;  have  their  Procefies 
fpiney,  fimple,  and  acute,  which  reft  ’upon  one  an¬ 
other  ;  their  tranfverfe  Procefles  very  large,  for  the 
Articulation  of  the  Ribs  faftened  to  them  ;  for  each 
Vertebra  of  the  Baek  articulates  two  Ribs,  both  by  its 
Body  and  its  tranfverfe  ProcefTes. 

The  firft  of  thtfe  Vertebra  (G)  being  higher  than 
the  reft,  is  called  Eminent ;  the  fecond  Axillary,  from 
its  being  neareft  to  the  Arm-pit.  The  eight  follow¬ 
ing,  articulating  thofe  Ribs  inwardly  inverted  with 
the  Pleura ,  are  called  both  Coftal  and  PJeuretical. 
The  Eleventh  (H)  is  called  the  Diredt,  becaufe  its 
acute  Procefs  don’t  bend  downwards  to  reft  upon  the 
next  below;  and  the  Twelfth,  Girdler,  from  its  being 
ficuated  in  the  Place  where  Girdles  are  worn. 

The  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  ( 1 )  becaufe  they  fup- 
port  all  the  reft,  are  thicker  and  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  Back  ;  have  not  their  Articulations  fo  clofe  and 
compact,  that  they  may  be  free  in  their  Motions,  and 
we  able  to  ftoop  with  more  Eafe  ;  have  their  Pro- 
ceffes  longer  and  finer,  which  lerve  there  in  (lead  of 
ILiba,  the  firft  and  fifth  of  them  excepted,  which 
have  them  fhorter.  Thofe  Procelfes  are  nine  in  Num¬ 
ber,  the  afeending  ones  which  articulate  them  toge¬ 
ther  being  double.  Their  Spines  are  alio  thicker  and 
larger,  die  better  to  fallen  to  them  the  MufcJcs  and 
Ligaments  of  the  Back. 

The  Reins  or  Kidneys  being  placed  on  the  Side  of 
the  firft  of  the ic  Vertebra  \  or  becaufe,  perhaps,  it 
is  in  that  Place  that  the  Nephretick  Pain  begins  to  be 
felt,  it  is  called  Nephretick  (L)  or  Renal.  The  three 
following  next  have  no  particular  Name;  and  the 
fifth,  which  is  the  Prop  and  Support  of  the  whole  Spine, 
is  cal  led  A  <r  £«/>•;  Mr, 

if  t lie  Os  Sac  hum  (M)  derives  its  Name  from  its 
being  oil  Wed  in  Sacrifice  to  the  Pagan  Divinities,  or 
from  its  Big n efs,  or  from  its  end ofitig  the  Pudenda , 
is  what  mull  be  very  indifferent  to  us.  The  Truth  is, 
that  the  Os  Sacrum  is  a  great,  large  and  immoveable 
Bone,  which  ferns  for  a  Balls  to  the  Spine.  Its  Fi¬ 
gure  is  ti  iaimular ;  its  being  hollow  within  ferves  to 
form  the  Pelvis,  a  Cavity  fi  mated  in  the  lower  Part  of 
{.he  1  lypigajhinm  ;  and,  lor  the  better  Infcrtion  of  the 


Mufcles,  its  poflerior  Part  is  convex  and  unequal. 
This  Bone  hath  three  different  Articulations  ;  the  firft 
with  the  laft  Vertebra  of  the  Loin,  like  that  of  the 
other  Vertebra  ;  the  fecond  by  Synchondrefis ,  with  the 
Coccyx ,  and  the  third  with  the  OJJa  Innominate  by  an 
indenting. 

The  Os  Sacrum  (N)  is  divided  into  five  Vertebra 
of  a  different  Bignefs,  the  fuperior  thereof  is  the  b;g- 
geft,  and  which  in  Adulcs  are  fo  ftrongly  united,  than 
they  make  but  one  Bone,  the  better  to  fupport  the 
whole  Spine,  and  to  articulate  the  OjTa  Innominate. 

The  Coccyx,  (P)  fo  called,  becaufe  it  refembles 
the  Beak  of  a  Cuckcw,  is  the  laft  Extremity  of  the 
Spine,  it  is  compofed  of  three  Bones,  the  greatefl  of 
which  touch  the  Os  Sacrum,  the  fecond  is  Jefs  than 
the  former,  and  the  third  is  very  final  1,  at  the  whole 
End  is  faftened  a  final]  Cartilage ;  they  are  all  three 
joined  together  by  a  very  Joofe  Connexion,  which 
makes  them  pliant,  and  to  draw  back  eafily  behind. 
In  Women  they  jet  outward  more  than  they  do  in 
Men,  becaufe  they  want  a  greater  Cavity  to  inclofe 
the  Matrix ,  and  to  contain  the  Infant  during  their 
Pregnancy.  The  End  of  thefe  Bones  (Q)  always 
bends  inwards,  that  it  may  be  no  Inconvenience  in 
Setting,  but  they  draw  backwards  a  little  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  Extrufion  of  the  Excrements,  as  they  do  in  Wo¬ 
men  at  the  Time  of  their  Delivery,  (R)  to  facilitate 
a  PalTage  to  the  Infant. 

From  the  Coccyx  we  come  by  a  necefiary  Retrogra- 
dation  to  the  Thorax,  or  Breaft,  from 
Salio,  is  that  Part  of  the  human  Body  which 
forms  the  Capacity  of  the  Breaft  ;  its  Figure  is  oval, 
efpecially  when  the  Diaphragma  moves  downwards., 
terminated  above  by  the  Clavicles,  before  by  the  Ster¬ 
num,  behind  by  the  Vertebra  of  the  Back ;  on  the 
Sides  by  four  and  twenty  Ribs ;  and  below  by  the 
Cartilages  of  the  Cofia  Notha ,  and  the  Cartilage 
Xiphoides. 

The  larger  and  deeper  is  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax, 
the  Parts  contained  therein  move  with  greater  Faci¬ 
lity,  and  we  are  fuppofed  to  live  longer.  It  is  com¬ 
pofed  with  the  Sternum ,  the  Ribs  and  the  Clavicles. 

The  Sternum  (A)  is  all  that  anterior  Part  of  the 
Thorax ,  which,  above,  touches  the  Clavicles,  and 
ends  below  at  the  Cartilago  Xiphoides ,  and  laterally 
both  on  the  Right  and  Left  is  joined  to  the  Ends  of 
the  Ribs  before.  Its  Body  proceeds  forward,  but 
bends  towards  the  Ribs,  in  order  to  form  the  round 
and  oval  Figure  of  the  Breaft,  on  which  it  appears  as 
if  couched. 

Jn  Adulcs  it  confifts  of  one  fingle  Piece  or  Bone, 
but  in  Infants,  of  leveral,  according  to  the  Divcrfity 
of  Age  ;  if  we  believe  Kerkringius ,  it  never  exceeds 
fix,  though  Mr.  Dionis  pretends  he  has  found  eight 
in  fome  Infants,  which,  by  growing  together,  are 
reduced  to  four,  and  commonly  to  three. 

The  firft  of  thofe  three  Bones  (B)  is  the  fuperior 
one,  larger  and  thicker  than  the  Reft,  which  hath  a 
Sinus  on  each  Side  of  its  upper  Part,  which  receives 
the  Head  of  the  Clavicle,  with  which  it  is  joined  by 
a  Cartilage  ;  and  the  other  finous  Cavity  found  in  the 
Middle  of  its  internal  and  fuperior  Part  makes  Room 
for  the  Trachea .  The  fecond  (C)  is  placed  under  the 
former,  is  ftraiter  and  thinner,  but  longer,  with 
divers  Sinus’s  on  both  Sides,  which  receive  the  Car¬ 
tilages  of  the  Ribs  that  articulate  in  them.  The 
third  (D)  is  ftill  left  in  length,  but  thicker;  it  is 
placed  under  the  two  former,  and  ends  at  the  Carti - 
l ago  Xiphoides. 

This  Cart  i  lace,  (E)  fo  called,  becaufe  it  ends 
like  the  Point  of  a  Sword,  is  commonly  triangular 
and  oblong  ;  fometimes  it  is  round,  and  fom  crimes 
divided  in  two:  Whenever  ir  finks  inwardly  by  fome 
Stroke  or  Fall  it  occafions  Vomiting,  which  c cafes 
not  until  it  is  reflorct!  to  its  proper  Place.  This  Car¬ 
tilage  ferves  to  defend  the  Stomach,  to  tie  and  fallen 
the  Diaphragm  a,  and  to  fupport  the  Liver  before  by 
a  large  Ligament  that’s  tied  unto  it.  Thefe  three 
Bones  arc  joined  together  by  Cartilages,  which 

ftorve 
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ftrve  inftead  of  Ligaments  to  them.  They  alfo 
form  a  Cavity  which  appears  outwardly,  and  is  called 

by  the  Vulgar  the  Pic  of  the  Heart. 

Th &  Sternum  forms  the  anterior  and  middle  Part  of 
the  Bread,  joins  and  articulates  the  Cojt*  and  the  Cla¬ 
vicles,  contains  and  defends  the  Heart  and  the  Parcs  for 
Rtfpiration,  and  fattens  all  along  its  middle  and  in¬ 
ternal  Part  to  the  Mediaftinum,  which  is  a  Membrane 
which  divides  the  Breatt  into  two  parts. 

The  Cgst/s  or  Ribs  (FF)  form  the  two.  Sides  of 
the  Breatt.  Their  Subttance  is  partly  bony,  and  partly 
Cartilaginous,  which  Cartilages  ferve  them  inftead  of 
Ep iphyfes.  Their  Figure  (F)  is  concave  within  to 
form  the  Capacity  of  the  Breatt,  and  Convex  without 
to  refitt  any  Accident.  The  further  they  are  di¬ 
flan  ced  from  the  Sternum ,  they  become  narrower  and 
round  ;  flatten,  and  are  larger  the  nearer  they  ap¬ 
proach  unto  it.  The  fuperior  Ribs  are  fhorcer  than 
the  middle  ones,  and  the  inferior  very  fmaJl,  which 
Difference  is  necefiary  to  form  the  Arch  of  the  Breatt. 
The  Ribs  are  articulated  at  the  Extremities  of  their 
anterior  Part  with  the  Sternum ,  by  Syncbondrofts , 
and  by  Arthrodia  at  their  Pofterior,  with  the  Ver¬ 
tebra. 

.There  are  four  and  twenty  Ribs,  twelve  on  each 
Side,  and  divided  into  true  and  falfe  Ribs.  The  true 
Ribs  are  the  feven  fuperior,  as  thelaft  five  are  the  falfe 
ones ;  the  true  Ribs  touch  the  Sternum ,  (H)  with 
which  they  have  a  ftrong  Articulation,  and  the  falfe 
ones  (K)  don’t  touch  the  Sternum ,  and  have  but  a 
very  flack  Articulation,  though  they  are  fatten’d  to 
the  Vertebra  behind  ;  but,  before,  they  terminate  in 
long  and  foft  Cartilages. 

The  Ufe  or  the  Ribs  is  to  form  the  Capacity  of 
the  Breatt,  to  defend  the  Parts  they  inclofe,  and  to 
give  Origin  and  Infertion  to  feveral  Mufcles. 

The  two  Bones  which  fhuc  the  fuperior  Part  of  the 
Thorax,  and  fatten  the  Sternum  to  the  Shoulders,  are 
called  Clavicles.  (LL)  There  is  one  on  each  Side, 
and  they  both  have  a  tranfverfe  Situation  at  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Neck,  and  upper  Part  of  the  Breatt  a  little 
above  the  firft  Rib.  Their  Subttance  is  thick,  but 
porous  and  fungous  ;  whence  it  is  that  they  are  often 
fractured,  and  when  fradtured,  fooner  reunited  than 
any  other  Bone.  Their  Figure  is  like  an  Con¬ 

vex  outwardly  towards  the  Neck,  (N)  and  a  little 
Concave  inwardly,  that  the  Veflels  under  them  may 
not  fuller  Com  predion.  The  Clavicles  help  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Motions  of  the  Arms,  which  move  eafier 
backwards  and  forwards,  becaufe  fupported  on  thefe 
Bones,  as  upon  a  Bafis ;  they  arc  likewife  of  great 
Ufc  to  hinder  the  Arms  from  too  great  an  Extenfion 
forwards. 

The  FI  1  p-Bones,  (NN)  or  Offd  Innominata ,  form 
the  latt  Part  of  the  Trunk  of  the  Body.  There  are 
two  Hip-Bones,  one  on  each  Side,  articulated  at  their 
potterior  Part  by  Ginglymus  with  the  Os  Sacrum ;  and 
at  their  lateral  with  the  Femur  by  Enarthrofis . 

Thefe  Bones  have  this  common  with  all  tire  other 
Bones,  that,  like  them,  they  ferve  for  the  Infertion 
of  the  Mufcles,  and  for  Support  to  the  whole  Body  ; 
with  this  Difiercnce,  that  they  ferve  alfo  to  tie  the 
inferior  Extremities  with  the  Trunk,  to  fupport  the 
Spine,  to  help  to  form  the  Capacity  of  the  Abdomen  \ 
and  for  a  Bafts  to  the  Parts,  and  couch  to  the  Parts 
contained  in  the  Hypogajlrium . 

1  hefe  Bones  confill  of  three  different  Bones,  which 
arc  the  Os  Ilium ,  Jfchitm ,  and  Os  Pubis,  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  Cartilages,  which  remain  fuch  until  about 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  Year  of  Age,  but  grow  drier 
with  Time,  ’till  they  become  fo  bony  that  they  fee m 

to  make  but  one  Bone  with  the  others  in  adult 
Per  lb  ns. 


'I  he  Os  Ilium,  (0)  fo  called,  becaufc  it  contain 
the  intefline,  Ilium,  being  the  great ett  of  the  three,  ol 
lers  uleU  fiiH  ;  it  is  articulated  with  the  Os  Jacrm 
by  Ginglymus,  (Iren  g  the  tied  by  a  Cartilage,  and 
very  lining  membranous  Ligament. —  Its  Figure  i 
Semicircular,  having  two  Surfaces,  the  one  internal 
filled  with  one  ol  the  Mufculi  Flex  ores  Fomorisi  an 


the  one  external  where  the  Mufculi  Extenfores  Femoris 
are  inferred. 

The  Cojia  placed  between  thefe  two  Surfaces  is  bor¬ 
dered  with  two  Lips,  one  whereof  is  likewife  internal, 
and  the  other  external.  The  two  Extremities  of  this 
Rib  end  with  two  Prominences  called  Spines,  of 
which  the  Superior  is  much  greater  than  the  Infe¬ 
rior,  Near  to  this  laft,  which  is  placed  before,  is 
feen  an  Indenting  or  Notching  that  facilitates  the  Paf- 
fage  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufculi  Iliad ,  and  Pfoas  ; 
of  the  crural  Veins  and  Arteries,  and  of  the  fperma- 
tick  VefTels.- — With  its  inferior  Part  it  forms  a  Part 
of  the  Cavities,  which  receives  the  Head  of  the  Os 
Femoris. 

This  Bone  is  larger  ia  Women  than  Men,  for  the 
Support  of  the  Infant  in  the  Matrix  \  and  near  this 
Bone  Women,  with  Child  often  feel  a  Pain,  occafion- 
ed  by  the  Weight  of  the  Infant. 

There  are  three  Parcs  to  be  confidered  in  the  Os 
Ischium.  (P)  Its  fuperior,  which  makes  the  great- 
eft  Parc  of  the  Cotyla  ;  its  anterior  which  makes  Parc 
of  the  Foremen  Ovale  \  and  the  inferior,  in  which 
two  Proceffes  are  obferved,  the  one  pofterior,  called 
the  Spine  Procefs  ;  and  the  other  anterior,  and  in¬ 
ferior. —  There  is  likewife  feen  a  Sinus  or  Cleft,  which 
gives.  Paffage  to  the  Obturator  hit  emus. 

This  Bone  is  annexed  to  the  Os  Sacrum  by  a  double 
Ligament  that  rifes  from  it  5  one  is  inferred  in  the 
acute  Procefs  of  the  Hip  ;  and  the  other  behind  at 
its  Appendage,  which  fupporcs  the  Reftum  Intefiinum. 

- - Its  Extremity,  called  the  tuberous  Part  of  the  If 

chium-i  gives  Rife  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Penis ,  the  Le- 
vatores  Ani ,  and  many  of  the  Flexorcs  Femoris. 

The  Os  Pubis,  (Q)  called  alfo  Os  Peftinis,  is  fi- 
tuated  at  the  middle  and  anterior  Part  of  the  Trunk, 
Its  anterior  Part  is  joined  by  Means  of  a  Cartilage 
with  its  Fellow  ;  its  pofterior  forms  one  Part  of  the 
Cotyla.  Between  this  Part  and  the  Extremity  of  the 
Os  Ilium ,  the  Sinus  is  placed,  through  which  the 
Tendons  of  the  Mufculi  Lumbares  and  Iliad  pafs. 
The  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen  are  inferred  in  the  fu¬ 
perior  Part,  otherwife  called  the  Spine  ;  and  the  infe¬ 
rior  is  joined  with  a  Prominence  made  by  the  tube¬ 
rous  Part  of  the  Ifchium,  both  which  Prominences 
make  the  Foramen  Ovale ;  into  which  Prominences 
there  are  many  Mufcles  inferred.—  The  Mufculi  Ob  - 
turatorcs  Femoris ,  which  ferve  to  move  the  Thigh 
femicircularly  inward  or  outward,  are  annexed  to  a 
ftrong,  tendinous  Membrane  that  ihuts  intirely  this 
Hole. 

The  OJj'a  Pubis  are  flenderer  and  larger  in  Women 
than  Men ;  and  thofe  who  have  them  advanced 
more  outwardly,  undergo  their  Labour  the  eafier; 
though  I  am  not  of  Bartholin's  Opinion,  who  pretends 
that  they  feparate  afunder  in  the  Time  of  Delivery; 
fince  the  Anatomifts,  who  have  opened  and  differed 
Women  newly  brought  to  Bed,  have  not  been  able 
to  feparate  them  without  a  great  deal  of  Pains.  This 
Error  of  their  Separation  may  have  been  occafioned, 
perhaps,  by  the  Cartilage  which  joins  the  two  Offa 
Pubis  together,  being  of  a  pliable  Subttance.  This 
Cartilage  in  hard  and  painful  Labours  may  be  di- 
ftended  a  little,  but  not  to  facilitate  alone  the  Delivery 
of  the  Far/tts. 

We*ll  conclude  our  Oflcology  by  a  Demoriftration 
of  the  Bones  of  the  Extremities. 

Thefe  Extremities  are  fuperior  and  inferior*,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  like  fo  many  Branches 
fpringing  from  the  Trunk,  and  growing  to  it;  the 
firft  are  the  Hands,  and  the  fecond  the  Feet,  We’ll 
begin  with  the  Bones  of  the  Hands, 

The  Hands  are  divided  into  three  Parts*  the 
Arm,  the  Cubit,  and  the  Hand,  The  Arm  confilb 
of  one  Bone  only;  the  Cubit  of  two;  and  the  Hand 
of  feven  and  twenty ;  but  we  muft  examine,  firft, 
the  Scapula ,  or  Shoulder-blades,  comp  re  lien  tied  in 
the  Number  of  fixty-two  Bones  that  compofe  the 
Arms, 

The  Scapula,  (A)  or  Shoulder-blade,  is  the  Bone 
that  forms  the  Shoulder,  defined,  a  large  and  (lender 

*  Bone, 
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Bone,  efpeciaUy  in  the  Middle,  and  thick  in  the 
Proceffes:  It  is  iituated  at  the  pofterior  Part  of  the 
fuperior  Ribs,  where  it  ferves  inftead  of  a  Buckler  to 
them.  There  are  four  Things  to  be  obferved  in  it  ; 
its  Figure,  Connexions,  Parcs  and  Ufes. 

The  Figure  of  the  Scapula  (B)  is  triangular  ;  of 
which  two  Angles  are  pofterior,  and  the  third  anterior. 
It  is  convex  without,  and  concave  within,  both  for  its 
better  Apportion  in  the  Ribs,  and  for  containing  a 
Mufcle,  of  which  I  fball  Ipeak  hereafter. 

It  hath  three  Sorts  of  Connexions,  one  by  Ar- 
throdia ,  with  the  Humerus ,  having  at  its  anterior  An¬ 
gle,  a  glenoide  Cavity,  which  receives  the  Head  of 
the  Humerus  1  this  Cavity  is  covered  over  with  a  Car¬ 
tilage,  that  facilitates  the  Motion,  and  it  hath  a  li¬ 
gamentous  Brim,  which,  by  making  the  Cavity  deeper, 
and  embracing  the  Head  of  the  Humerus ,  ftrengthens 
its  Articulation  ;  the  other  is  made  by  Synchondrofs, 
with  the  Clavicle,  by  means  of  a  Cartilage  that  unites 
this  Bone  with  the  Clavicle  ;  and  the  third  is  made  by 
Syfarcofis ,  with  the  Vertebra:  and  the  Ribs  ;  there  being 
nothing  but  Mufcles  in  all  the  pofterior  Parc,  that 
unite  it  with  the  adjoining  Bones. 

There  are  a  great  many  Parts  to  be  confidered  in 
this  Bone.  Firft,  its  Bafts ,  which  is  in  its  pofterior 
Parr,  ends  next  to  the  Vertebra  of  the  Back  ;  this 
Bafts ,  and  with  two  Angles,  the  one  fuperior,  and 
the  other  inferior  •,  the  Parts  coming  from  thefe  An¬ 
gles  towards  the  Neck,  are  called  the  Coft<e  of  the 
Scapula ,  of  which  there  are  alfo  two,  the  one  called 
the  upper  Cojia ,  which  is  the  ftendereft  and  ftiorteft  5 
and  the  other  the  lower  Cojia,  which  is  the  thicker, 
and  the  longer. 

The  two  Surfaces  of  this  Bone  differ  one  from 
the  other  ;  the  Internal  is  hollow,  to  lodge  the  fca- 
pular  Mufcle*,  the  External  is  elevated,  to  form  a 
confiderable  Eminence,  which  from  the  Bottom  of 
the  Bqfis,  rifes  ftrait  upwards,  called  the  Spine  of  the 
Shoulder-blade,  the  End  thereof  is  called  Acromium , 
from  its  Refemblance  to  an  Anchor. 

On  each  Side  of  this  fame  Spine,  there  are  two 
Pits,  one  above,  called  Fojfa  fupra  Spinata  ;  and  the 
other  underneath,  called  Fojfa  infra  Spinata ,  greater 
than  the  former  ;  becaufe,  befides  the  Mufculi  infra 
Spinal  i,  it  contains  fotne  other  Mufcles,  which  ferve 
for  the  Motion  of  the  Arm  *,  and  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Spine,  there  is  a  crooked  Eminence,  called  the 
Creft,  or  the  Wing  of  a  Batt*  from  its  Refemblance 
to  it. 

The  Procefs  Caracoidcs ,  placed  at  the  fuperior  Part 
of  the  Neck,  and  which  advances  above  the  Head  of 
the  Shoulder-Bone,  ftrengthens  the  Articulation  of 
the  Shoulder,  and  gives  Rife  to  one  of  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Arm,  called  alfo  Carocoidcs. 

The  two  other  Cavities,  one  between  the  Neck  of 
the  Acromium ,  and  the  other  between  its  fuperior 
Cojia ,  and  the  Apophyfts  Carocotdesy  ferve  for  the 
Pafiagc  of  VefTels  >  and  that  Cavity  which  is  at  the 
End  of  the  exterior  Angle,  is  called  the  glenoide 
Cavity. 

rJ  he  Ufes  of  the  Shoulder-blade,  are,  r.  To  give 
Origin  and  Infcrtion  to  the  Mufcles,  like  all  the 
other  Bones.  2.  To  fallen  the  Arm  to  the  Body. 
3.  To  fupport  the  Arm,  that  it  may  more  conve¬ 
niently  make  its  Motions.  And  4.  To  make  the 
Shoulder,  and  defend  the  internal  Parts,  with  its  Bulk 
and  Large  nufs. 

The  Aim  is  compofed  only  of  the  Humerus  (C). 
This  Bone  is  articulated  at  both  its  Ends*,  the  upper 
End  with  the  Scapula,  by  Arthrodia  \  and  the  lower 
Part  by  Cinglymus,  with  the  Cubitus  \  and  by  Ar¬ 
throdia,  with  the  Radius.  The  lltmerus  is  alfo  join¬ 
ed  with  the  Radius  by  Arthrodia,  having  a  Promi¬ 
nence  at  its  End,  which  is  received  into  the  Cavity 
placed  at  the  End  of  the  Radius. - This  Articu¬ 

lation  caufcs  the  Motions  of  the  Cubitus  Inwards, 
and  Outwards, 

The  Humerus  is  often  divided  into  its  Body,  (D) 
and  its  Ext  n  m  hies,  which  are  two,  the  one  fuperior, 
file  other  inferior,— — .-I  he  Body  of  the  Humerus  is 


long  and  round  ;  it  hath  an  internal  Cavity  all  its 
Length,  which  contains  the  Marrow ;  its  Figure  is 
not  abfolutely  ftrait,  but  a  little  hollow  on  The  in- 
fide,  and  raifed  on  the  outfide,  for  the  flrengthening 
of  it  in  its  Adions.  The  Line  obferved  in  it,  to  de° 
feend  and  terminate  in  two  Condyles ,  ferve  to  faften 

more  ftrongly,  the  Mufcles  inferted  in  this  Bone. _ 

The  upper  End  of  the  Humerus  (E)  is  much  larger, 
and  more  fpungy  than  the  lower;  it  contains  a  me¬ 
dullary  Juice,  and  is  called  the  Head  of  the  Hume- 
rus.  A  little  from  under  this  Head,  is  the  Neck,' 
which  is  a  round,  and  fomewhat  ftrait  Parc  ;  and  as 
the  Fore-part  of  this  Head  appears  a  pretty  Jong 
Cleft,  which  goes  to  the  middle  Part  of  the  Bone,  and 
made  like  a  Gutter,  to  make  Room  for  one  of  the 
Tendons  of  the  Mufcle  Biceps.  This  Head  is  noc 
only  invironed  on  all  Sides,  with  Ligaments  and 
Membranes,  which  come  from  the  Glenoide  Cavity  of 
the  Scapula,  but  is  like  wife  involved  with  four  Ape - 
neurofes  of  the  Mufcles  that  compafs  it. 

The  lower  Part  of  the  Humerus  (F)  is  fmaller. 
Hatter,  and  harder,  than  the  other ;  it  is  alfo  bigger, 
becaufe  it  is  joined  with  the  two  Bones  of  the  Cubi- 
tus,  placed  on  the  Side  of  one  another,  and  which 
have  two  different  Motions.  In  this  Place  there  are 
three  Proceffes  and  two  Cavities  *,  the  firft  called 
the  fuperior  Procefs,  is  a  round  Head,  articulated 
with  the  Radius.  The  fecond,  which  is  the  inferior, 
articulate  with  no  Bone,  becaufe  it  only  ferves  for  the 
Origin  of  the  Mufculi  Flexores  of  the  Hand  :  This  is 
fmaller  than  the  former,  and  is  called  Apophyfts  Con - 
di loides.  In  the  Middle  of  thefe  two  Condili ,  is  a 
third  Procefs  that  is  fmooth,  oblong,  and  made  in 
the  Form  of  a  Pully,  round  which  the  Cubitus  hath 
its  Motions :  The  two  Cavities  are  near  this  Procefs, 
one  internal  and  fmaller  ;  the  other  external  and 
greater ;  they  receive  the  Apophyfes  Coronoides  of  the 
Cubitus ,  and  the  Pully  is  received  into  the  Cavity 
Sigmatoides  of  the  Cubitus. 

The  Elbow  confifts  of  two  Bones,  which  are  not 
fo  long  nor  fo  big  as  the  Humerus ,  but  both  of  them 
much  of  the  fame  Magnitude,  though  the  Cubitus 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  other  ;  they  are  removed 
from  one  another  in  their  Middle,  for  the  more  con¬ 
venient  Situation  of  their  Mufcles,  for  the  Pafiage 
of  the  VeffeJs,  and  efpeciaUy  for  their  eafier  Motion; 
one  is  called  the  Cubitus,  and  the  other  the  Radius' 

The  Cubitus,  (G)  or  Bone  of  the  Elbow,  is 
articulated  at  both  Ends,  at  its  upper  End  two  ways ; 
with  the  lower  End  of  the  Humerus ,  by  Ginglymus , 
and  with  the  upper  Part  of  die  Radius,  by  Arthrodia, 
at  its  lower  End,  it  is  alfo  joined  two  Ways,  by  Ar¬ 
throdia ;  by  its  End  with’  the  Os  Carpi,  and  with 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Radius ,  by  its  lateral,  or  Side- 
part. 

The  Cubitus  is  divided  into  its  fuperior,  (H)  mid¬ 
dle,  (1)  and  inferior  Part  (K).  Its  fuperior  Part 
has  two  Proceffes,  and  two  Cavities;  the  final l eft  of 
thefe  Proceffes,  which  has  no  particular  Name, 
is  fuuated  before,  and  the  other  (called  Ohcranum , 
and  is  larger  than  the  Former)  behind.  The  Carpus 
is  fupported  on  this  Procefs  ;  it  makes  an  acute  An¬ 
gle,  when  the  Arm  is  bent,  and  hinders  it  from  bend¬ 
ing  backwards.  Thefe  two  Proceffes  enter  into  the 
two  Cavities,  ficuatcd  on  the  lower  End  of  the  Hu¬ 
merus.  Of  the  two  Cavities,  at  the  fuperior  Part  of 
the  Cubitus*  the  greateft,  called  Sinus  Sigmatoidcs ,  is 
placed  between  the  two  Proceffes,  and  ‘  receives  the 
End  of  the  Humerus.  There  is  a  Line,  or  Eminence 
in  the  Middle  of  this  Cavity,  which  goes  from  one 
Procefs  to  the  other,  and  enters  into  the  Shuts  of 
that  Part,  which  is  at  the  lower  End  of  the  Humerus. 
The  other  Cavity,  fuuated  on  the  lateral  and  internal 
Part  of  the  Cubitus ,  (which  is  very  final  1)  by  receiv¬ 
ing  the  Radius ,  joins  them  together. - There  arc 

three  Angles  at  the  middle  Part  of  the  Cubitus,  one 
internal,  and  very  fharp,  called  the  Spine;  two 
others  not  fo  keen,  one  anterior,  and  the  other  no¬ 
lle  r  i  o  r. 

Two  Prominences,  and  a  Cavity  are  difeovered  at 

the 
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the  inFerior  Part ;  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  Prominences  fitu- 
ated  at  the  lateral  and  inferior  Part,  is  received  into 
the  Glenoide  Cavity  of  the  Radius  ;  the  fecond,  called 
Styloides,  and  placed  externally  at  the  End  of  this 
Bone,  ferves  to  fortify  the  Joint ;  and  the  Cavity  at 
the  End  of  the  Bone  helps  to  make  an  Arthrodia, 

with  the  Car  pis. 

The  fecond  Bone  of  the  Elbow,  called  Rad i us, 
CL)  is  articulated  like  the  Cubitus  in  its  fuperior,  and 
inferior  Part;  in  its  fuperior  Part  two  ways  both 
bv  Arthrodia ,  the  one  with  the  External  Condylus  of 
the  Humerus ,  and  the  other  with  the  Cubitus  ;  m  its 
inferior  Part,  either  with  the  Os  Carpi ,  or  with  the 

Cubitus,  and  both  Ways  by  Arthrodia 

The  Radius  is  alfo  divided  into  three  1  arts,  the 

fuperior  (M),  the  Middle  (N),  and  the  Inferior  (O). 
It  has  in  its  fuperior  Part,  a  Head,  a  Neck,  and  a 
Tuberoftty  :  The  Head  is  round  and  fmooth,  tor  its 
better  Motion,  and  over  it  a  Glenoide  Cavity,  that  re¬ 
ceives  the  fuperior  Condylus  of  the  Humerus  ;  the 
Neck  is  very  long  for  oblique  Motions;  under  this 
Neck  is  fituated  the  Tuberofity  or  Eminence,  into 
which  the  Mufculus  Profundus,  and  one  .of  the  Flex- 
ores  of  the  Thumb  are  inferred.  There  is  an  acute 
Amrle  in  its  Middle,  called  the  Spine,  which  grows 
ftilTbigger,  as  it  comes  nearer  to  the  Wri ft,  contrary 

to  the  Ctibitus,  that  leffens  according  as  it  is  elongated 

from  the  Elbow.  _ 

There  are  many  Sinuofities  and  Inequalities  ob- 

ferved  at  its  inferior  Part,  made  to  avoid  hurting 
the  Tendons,  that  go  to  the  outward  Part  of  the 
Hand.  There  are  likewife  two  Cavities,  .one  at  its 
Extremity,  which  receives  the  Bones  of  the  Carpus  5 
and  the  other  at  its  lateral  and  internal  Part ;  but 
fmaller,  for  a  Prominence  of  the  Cubitus.  The  Pro¬ 
minence  at  the  external  Part  of  its  Extremity,  form, 
with  the  Apophyfis  Styloides ,  a  great  Cavity,  which 
receives  the  Bones  of  the  Carpus ,  and  hinders  their 

Luxation.  „  ,  „  Tr,  .A  . 

The  Hand  is  made  up  of  the  Carpus  or  Wrtft ,  the 

Metacarpus,  and  the  Fingers.  .  It  begins  where  the 
Bones  of  the  Elbow  end,  and  it  terminates  with  the 
Ends  of  the  Fingers. 

The  Carpus  (P)  or  Wrtfi ,  which  is  the  firft  Part 
of  the  Hand,  is  a  Heap  of  Bones,  fituated  .between 
the  inferior  Articulation  of  the  Elbow,  and  the  .Me¬ 
tacarpus.  Thefe  Bones  are  eight  in  Number,  placed 

in  two  Rows,  (Q)  four  in  each  Row. - iQf  the  four 

Bones  of  the  fir'll  Row,  the  two  greateft  are  received 
into  the  Cavity  of  the  Radius,  by  .their  upper  Part, 
for  the  Motion  of  the  Hand  ;  and  touch  the  three 
fir  ft  Bones  of  -the  fecond  Rank,  by  their. lower  Part. 
The  third,-  next  to  this  dn  .Bignefs^  is  placed  in  the 
Cavity,  at  the  End  of  rhe  Cubitus,  joining  to  its  A- 
pophyfes  Styloides  \  and  united  in  its  lower  Part,  with 
the  fourth  Bone  of  the  ifecond  Rank.  The  fourth 
Bone  of  the  firft  Rank,  (the  fmaileft  of  them- all)  is 
fituated  upon  the  third,  on  the  Infide  :Qf  theFIand, 
making  a  Prominence,  like  unto  the  crooked  Procefs 
of  the  fourth  Bone  of  (he  fecond  Rank. 

The  firft  Bone  of  the  fecond. Row,  is  ^placed  more 
within  the  Hand  than  without,  that  it  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  fupport  the  Thumb,  and  anfwer  to  the. crooked 
Procefs  of  the  fourth  Bone  of- the  /ame  Rank,  The 
fecond  and  the  third,  fupport  the  firft  and  ifecond 
Bones  of  the  Metacarpus  *,  and  the  fourth  and  lad 
Bone  of  the  Carpus,  fupports,  by  its  two  fmall  glenoide 
Cavities,  the  third  and  fourth  Bones  of  .the  Metacar  * 

pus, - The  Figure  of  the  Bones  of  the  Carpus , 

joined  together,  is  round,  and  raifed  on  the  Outficle, 
but  it  is  unequal  and  hollow  on  the  Infide,  for  the  Fa¬ 
cility  of  the  Motion. 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Articulations  in  the  Bones 
of  the  Carpus  \  the  firft,  with  the  Bones  ,of  the  El¬ 
bow,  by  Arthrodia ;  the  fecond,  with  the  Bones  of 
the  Metacarpus,  by  Amphiartrofis  \  and  the  third,  by 

Syncurofts ,  between  t hem fe Ives.- - None  of  thefe 

Articulations  has  a  manifeft  Motion  but  the  firft. 

The  Metacarpus,  (R)  which  is  the  fecond 
Part  of  the  Hand,  makes  its  Palm,  by  its  internal 
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Part  5  and  its  Back,  by  its  External.-' . ■"■■■ 

carpus  is  compofed  of  four  long,  {lender,  and  une¬ 
qual  Bones,  each  of  them  having  a  Cavity  that  con¬ 
tains  a  Marrow.  Thefe  four  Bones  are  joined  with 
the  Carpus ,  by  a  ftrong  Connexion,  by  means  of 
many  cartilaginous  Ligaments,  which  allows  them 
but  an  obfeure  Motion  s  and  with  the  Fingers,  by 
Arthrodia  ;  each  of  them  having  a  round  Head  at 
their  End,  which  enters  into  the  glenoide  Cavity, 
placed  at  the  End  of  the  firft  Bone  of  the  Fingers. 

- Bcfides  thele  two  Articulations,  they  mutually 

touch,  and  are  united  together  by  their  lateral  Part, 
very  near  the  Place  where  they  aie  joined  to  the  Car¬ 
pus ,  and  this  for  their  greater  Strength. - They  af¬ 

terwards  feparate  towards  the  Middle,  in  order  to 
leave  a  convenient  Space  to  the  Mufculi  interoJJ'ei. 

The  middle  Part  of  thefe  Bones  is  of  a  round  Fi¬ 
gure,  though  a  little  convex  outwardly,  for  Strength- 
fake  and  a  little  hollow  inwardly,  for  the  beccer 

taking  up  Things.* - -Their  fuperior  Extremity, 

whereby  they  are  united  with  the  Carpus ,  is  their 
largeft  Part s  and  their  lower  Extremity,  which  ends 
with  a  Head  that  joins  them  with  the  Fingers,  their 

fmaller  Part- - Thefe  four  Bones  are  not  equally 

large,  that  which  fupports  the  Index ,  is  larger  than 
the  others ;  the  next  to  it  lefs  •,  the  next  to  that  lefier  j 

and  the  fourth  the  fmaileft  of  all.  This  laft  is  the 

« 

Supporter  of  the  little  Finger,  and  has  a  more  ap¬ 
parent  Motion  than  the  three  others. 

There  are  five  Fingers  (L)  which  differ  from  one 

another,  both  in  Bignefs  and  Length. -7 - The  firft, 

called  the  Thumb,  is  bigger  and  itronger  than  the 
others,  and  the  only  one  oppofite  to  the  reft  in  the 

Matter  of  Apprehenfion. - The  fecond  is  called  the 

Index ,  (U)  becaufe  we  make-Ufe  of  it  when  we  fliew, 
or  point  at  fomething  ■,  the  third,  the  middle  Finger , 
(X)  by  Reafon  of  its  Situation,  and  is  the  Jongelt  of 
them  all  ;  the  fourth,  Annularis ,  (Y)  becaufe  the 
Ring  is  v/orn  upon  if,  and  the  fifth,  (Z)  Auricular  is* 
becaufe  being  little  and  pointed,  fome  common¬ 
ly  ufe  it  to  cleanfe  their  Ears  of  Sordcs. - The 

Bones  of  the  Fingers  are  fifteen,  three  in  each 
Finger,  placed  in  three  Ranks,  called  Phalanxes , 
from  their  Rtfembhince  to  the  Ranks  in  Battle-ar¬ 
ray. - The  firft  R<\nk  is  of  larger  Bones  than  the 

fecond,  and  the  fecond  than  the  third,  which  is  the 
fmaileft  \  and  whofe  Extremities  end  in  a  Semi¬ 
circle  or  Crefcent.  The  Figure  of  thefe  Bones  is  hoU 
low  on  the  Infide,  for  the  Convenience  of  Flexion  a 
convex  on  the  Outfide,  for  ftrength  Sake,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  flattened  on  the  Infide,  that  they  might  not  hurt 
the  Tendons  of  the  Fkxores ,  and  for  the  better  bend¬ 
ing  the  Fift. - They  are  joined  together  by  Gingly - 

in  us,  all  of  them  having  both  little  Bones,  and  little 
Cavities,  which  reciprocally  receive  one  another  5 
their  Articulation  with  the  Metacarpus ,  is  by  Ar¬ 
throdia - Each  Finger  has  likewife  Ligaments  the 

whole  Length,  on  the  Infide  ;  and  thefe  Ligaments 
tie  thefe  Bones  mutually  together. 

We  will  conclude  our  OJleology  with  the  Bones  of 
the  lower  Limbs,  which  are  t)tofc  of  the  Leg.-, — ■ 
By  the  Leg  is  underftood  all  that  is  comprehended 
from  the  Os  Illium  unto  the  Ends  of  the  'Toes. 

Wc  will  divide  the  Leg,  as  wc  have  clone  the 
Arm,  into  three  Parts,  the  Thigh,  the  Leg,  and  the 
Foot. 

The  Femur  (A)  or  Thigh,  is  made  like  the  Hu¬ 
merus  of  one  Bone  only,  the  greateft  and  ft  rouge  ft 
of  all  the  Bones  of  a  human  Body,  and  which  alone 
bears  the  Burthen  or  Weight  of  the  whole. —  This 
Bone  has  two  ftrong  Articulations  at  both  its  Ends  ; 
.the  firft  and  fuperior,  called  Enartbrofis ,  is  made  by 
the  means  of  a  very  large  I  lead  received  into  a  great 
Cavity.  The  Head  is  at  the  End  of  the  Femur,  and 
the  Cavity  at  the  lateral  Part  of  the  Os  Ilium  \  This 
Cavity  has  a  cartilaginous  Brim  for  the  better  inclofing 
this  Head,  and  to  hinder  it  from  Luxations  which 
Head  is  tied  bcfides  by  a  ftrong  Ligament  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Cavity. — —  The  fecond  Connexion  is 
made  at  its  lower  End  by  Ginglymus*  having  two 

P  *  Heads 
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Heads  which  are  deceived  into  two  Cavities,  ficuated 
at  the  fuperior  and  extreme  Parc  of  the  Tibia.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  Heads  there  is  a  Cavity,  which  re¬ 
ceives  a  Prominence  of  the  fame  Tibia,  and  .makes 

the  Gi ugly mtis. 

The  Femur  is  divided  into  a  fuperior,  middle,  and 
inferior  Part. 

The  Superior  has  a  Head,  Neck,  and  two  Procef- 
fes.  The  Head,  (B)  which  is  large  and  round,  is 
formed  of  that  Procefs  which  is  inferred  into  the  Co - 
tyla  of  the  Hips,  from  the  little  Pit  that  is  in  its  middle 
Rife,  the  Ligament  that  ties  it  unto  the  Os  Illium. 
The  Neck,  for  the  Support  of  this  large  Head,  is  alfo 
very  large,  and  long,  inclining  outwardly,  not  only 
for  the  convenient  Situation  of  the  Parts  of  the  Thigh, 
but  for  the  ftronger  Going.  This  Neck  is  oblique, 
becaufe  the  Cavity  of  the  Ifchium  not  being  ficuated 
in  a  ftraic  Line,  the  Head  of  the  Femur  had  not  been 
able  otherwife  to  enter  well  into  it.  Moreover  this 
Neck  (tretching  thus  outwardly,  feparates  thefe  two 
Bones  from  one  another,  and  caufes  the  Reft  of  the 
Bones  to  defeend  in  a  ftraic  Line,  and  the  Body  to  be 
more  conveniently  and  furely  fupported. 

The  two  Procefies  behind  the  Neck  of  the  Femur 
are  called  Trochanters ,  divided  into  the  great  and  iefter 
Trochanter. —  The  great  Trochanter,  which  is  alfo  the 
fuperior,  gives  Infertion  to  the  Mufculi  Extenfores  of 
the  Thigh,  and  for  this  Reafon  its  exterior  Part  is 
rough  and  unequal,  that  they  may  infert  the  better  5 
and  at  its  internal  Part,  which  regards  the  Neck,  there 
is  a  Cavity,  over  which  there  is  found  a  Kind  of  Si¬ 
nus.  This  Bone  has  a  great  Cavity,  its  whole  Length 
(C)  which  contains  Marrow  *,  it  is  Convex  outwardly, 
and  a  little  crooked  or  concave  on  the  Infide,  info- 
much  that  it  ferves  for  a  Buttrefs  to  our  Body,  to  hin¬ 
der  it  from  falling  and  from  inclining  too  much 
forward. 

At  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Femur  (D)  there  are 
two  Procefies  called  Condyli ,  covered  with  a  large 
Cartilage,  as  all  the  other  Extremities  of  Bones. — 
Between  thele  Condyles  there  is  a  Cavity  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  Prominence  of  the  Tibia.  Like  wife  at  the 
upper  Parc  of  the  Femur,  there  is  a  Vacuity  which 
gives  a  Pafiage  to  the  VefiTds  that  go  down  to  the 
Leg.  This  Vacuity  is  inverted  like  all  other  Cavities, 
as  well  as  the  Procefles  which  ferve  for  the  Connexion 
of  the  Bones.  They  are  plaiftered  over  with  a  fmooth 
and  flippery  Cartilage,  in  the  Mafs  of  which  there 
are  fmali  Glands,  each'  of  them  having  a  fecretory 
Duff,  through  which  runs  that  flimy  Liquor  which 
ferves  to  facilitate  the  Motion  of  the  Joint. 

The  Knee,  placed  at  the  lower  End  of  the  Thigh, 
and  at  the  upper  Part  of  the  Leg ,  has  a  round  and 
large  Bone  that  lies  at  the  Articulation  of  the  Femur 
with  the  Tibia,  and  called  the  Rot u la,  (EE)  or 
Knee-Pan . — •  Its  Subftance  in  Infants  is  cartilaginous 
for  fome  Time,  afterwards  it  comes  to  be  bony.  Its 
Figure  is  like  the  circular  Bofs  of  a  Buckler,  its  mid¬ 
dle  Part  being  thicker,  and  more  prominent  than  its 
Brims. —  The  Rotula  is  moveable,  and  articulated  by 
a  Kind  of  Ginglytmts  j  it  is  covered  with  the  Aponeu- 
rofes  of  the  four  Extenfores  of  the  Leg,  inferted  at 
its  external  Part  and  its  Brims.  It  is  inverted  at  its 
internal  Part  with  a  flippery  Cartilage,  to  facilitate 
its  Motion,  and  ferves  to  rtrengthen  the  extenfor 
Mufclesofthe  Leg. 

The  Leg,  which  is  the  fecond  Part  of  the  lower 
Limbs,  comprehends  the  whole  Space  from  the  Knee 
down  to  the  Foot,  and  has  two  Bones,  one  whereof 
is  very  big,  called  the  Tibia ,  and  the  other  fmaller, 

called  the  Fibula. - Thefe  two  Bones  differ  only  in 

Bigncfs,  being  of  the  fame  Length  ;  for  if  the  Tibia 
rifts  higher,  the  Fibula  defeends  the  lower \  both  of 
them  have  a  triangular  Figure,  though  that  of  the 
Fibula  is  more  irregular  •,  they  are  united  together  at 
their  find,  but  ft  pa  rated  a  funder  in  their  Middle  to 
give  Room  to  the  Mufclcs,  and  a  Paflage  to  the  Vef- 
fL*ls.  They  alfo  each  of  them  make  a  Malleolus  or 
Ankle- Bone,  the  Tibia  making  the  inward  Ankle, 
and  the  Fibula  the  outward. 


The  Tibia  (F)  is  the  largeft  Bone  of  t fie  Leg* 
hollow  within,  its  whole  Length  (to  contain  the  Mar¬ 
row)  ficuated  on  the  Infide  of  the  Leg,  articulated  at 
both  its  Ends  by  Ginglymus,  above  with  the  Femur , 
and  below  with  one  of  the  Bones  of  the  Tarfus ,  called 
Aftragalus .  It  is  alfo  joined  at  both  its  Ends,  but  la7 
te rally  with  the  Fibula ,  by  Arthrodia.-—  The  Fibula 
has  a  fmali  Cavity  in  its  fuperior  Part  that  receives  the 
Tibia ,  and  below  a  fmali  Prominence  received  into 
the  Tibia ,  which  Tibia  has  alfo  three  Parcs,  the  fupe- 
rior,  middle,  and  inferior  Parr. 

The  fuperior  Part  of  the  Tibia  (G)  has  a  Procefs 
in  its  Middle,  received  into  the  Cavity,  which  is  at 
End  of  the  Femur.  There  are  on  both  Sides  of  this 
Procefs  two  fmali  Cavities,  which  receive  the  Heads 
of  the  Femur.  Their  Depth  is  encreafed  by  a  Carti - 
lago  Lunata ,  which  is  not  deprived  of  Motion,  ah  ho* 
it  be  fattened  by  Ligaments. —  The  middle;  Part  of  the 
Tibia  (H)  has  three  Angles,  the  mod  remarkable 
thereof  is  the  Shin,  being  long  and  Iharp  before  like 
the  Edge  of  a  Knife  ;  whence  it  happens  that  Blows 
received  upon  that  Part  are  very  much  felt,  by  Rea¬ 
fon  that  the  Periofteum  which  cover  it  is  often  cut  with 
the  Blow :  According  as  this  Bone  approaches  to  the 
Foot,  it  lefiens  in  Bignefs,  but  inRecompence  it  grows 
harder  as  it  defeends.-—  The  inferior  Part  of  the  Ti¬ 
bia  ( I )  terminates  in  two  little  Cavities  for  the  Infer¬ 
tion  of  the  Prominences  of  the  Aftragalus  5  and  from 
the  Middle  of  thefe  Cavities*  there  rifes  a  fmali  Protu¬ 
berance,  inferted  into  the  Cavity  found  at  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Aftragalus  ;  and  from  the  Side  of  this  Ca¬ 
vity  there  is  a  pretty  large  Prominence  which  forms 
the  internal  Ankle. 

The  Fibuxa  (K)  is  the  lead:  of  the  Bones  of  the 
Leg,  ficuated  at  its  external  Part,  and  articulated  at 
both  its  Ends  by  a  Kind  of  more  compadt  Arthrodia , 
fortified  by  a  Ligament  both  above  and  below  it. — 
This  Bone  has  alfo  three  Parts,  a  fuperior,  middle, 
and  inferior  Part. — •  The  Superior  (L)  is  a  round  Head 
•which  don’t  touch  the  Knee,  ending  a  little  under  it 
at  the  Place  where  it  is  articulated  with  the  Tibia. — 
The  Middle  (M)  is  (lender  and  long,  and  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  Figure  like  the  Tibia,  but  a  little  more  irregu¬ 
lar. —  And  the  lower  Part  (N)  has  a  Condylus ,  which 
makes  a  Procefs  called  the  outward  Ankle  5  it  is 
a  little  hollow  within  for  a  free  Motion  of  the  Af¬ 
tragalus. —  The  lower  End  of  this  Bone  defeends  a 
little  lower  than  that  of  the  Tibia. 

The  Foot,  (O)  which  is  all  that’s  comprehended 
from  the  inferior  Articulation  of  the  Leg  unto  the 
End  of  the  Toes,  is  of  an  oblong  Figure ;  its  fupe¬ 
rior  and  external  Part  is  Convex,  the  better  to  form 
the  Cavity  of  its  inferior  and  internal  one,  called  the 
Sole  of  the  Foot.  (P)  —  The  Ufcs  of  this  Cavity  are, 
befides  that  of  contributing  to  the  Convenience  of 
walking,  and  oF  Handing  firm,  to  leave  a  free  Paf¬ 
fage  to  the  Tendons  that  go  to  the  Toes,  and  to 
lodge  one  of  their  Flexores. 

The  firft  and  largeft  Part  of  the  Foot  is  the  Tar¬ 
sus,  compofed  of  feven  Bones,  four  of  which  have 
diftinft  Names,  and  the  three  others  only  that  of  Cu- 
n e if ormi a.* —The  firft  is  the  Aftragalus ,  (RJ articulated 
under  the  Bones  of  the  Leg,  and  which  has  fix  feve« 
ral  Surfaces ;  the  firft  and  fuperior  is  fmooth,  and 
made  like  a  Fully,  upon  which  the  great  Bone  of  the 
Leg  is  placed  s  The  fecond,  which  is  anterior,  is  a 
large  Head  that  enters  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Os  Na- 
viculare ,  with  which  the  Aftragalus  is  ftrongly  articu¬ 
lated  \  The  third  and  pofterior  receives  the  Head  oi 
the  Calcaneum ,  (S)  with  which  it  k  ftrongly  united  ; 
the  fourth  and  inferior  is  rugged  and  unequal ;  the 
fifth  and  fixth  Surfaces  of  the  Aftragalus  are  the  two 
lateral,  inclofed  by  the  two  Malleoli  or  Ankles. 

The  Ca  1.  c  a  n  e  u  m  ,  or  Heel -Bone,  is  the  fecond  of 
the  Tarfus ,  the  greaceft  and  the  mod  porous,  and  fitu- 
nted  at  the  poflerior  Part  of  the  Foot. —  In  this  Bone 
the  Tendon  Achilles ,  the  biggeft  and  llrongeft;  of  all  the 
Tendons,  is  inferted.—  It  is  doubly  joined  with  the 
Aftragalus ,  and  alfo  by  a  flat  Head  with  the  Os 

Cuboides. 


The 
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The  Third  is  the  OsScaphoides,  (TJ  or  Navi - 
culare ,  from  its  Refemblance  to  a  little  Boat ;  it  has  a 
pretty  large  Cavity  that  goes  from  one  of  its  Ends  to 
the  other,  for  the  Infertion  of  the  large  Head  of  the 
Ajlragalus,  which  joins  them  both  ftrongly  together  5 
and  to  the  three  Protuberances  found  on  the  other  Side 
of  this  Cavity,  the  three  laft  Bones  of  the  Tarfus  are  ar¬ 
ticulated. 

The  Os  Cuboid es  (V)  is  the  fourth  Bone  of  the 
•Tarfus,  ft  tuated  before  the  Calcaneum ,  unto  which  it 
is  joined  by  an  unequal  Surface,  and  articulated  with 
the  feventh  Bone  of  the  Tarfus ,  whofe  fifth,  fixth, 
and  feventh  Bone  are  called  Cuneifortnia ,  becaufe  they 
have  the  Figure  of  a  Wedge  that  cleaves  Wood. — • 
Thefe  three  Bones,  although  the  fame  in  Figure,  dif¬ 
fer  moreover  in  Magnitude  ;  for  one  of  them  is  great¬ 
er  chan  the  reft,  another  of  a  middle  Size,  and  the 
other  is  the  ieaft  of  all. —  They  are  all  three  articula¬ 
ted  with  the  Os  Scaphoides  by  one  of  their  Ends ;  and 
by  the  other  they  do  one  of  them  fupport  one  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Metatarfus ,  the  two  others  being  fup- 
ported  by  the  Os  Cuboides. 

The  Metatarsus,  (Y)  or  Inftep, confifts  of  five 
Bones,  fuuated  Sideways  to  one  another,  for  the  fu- 
ftaining  each  of  them  a  Toe.  Thefe  Bones  are  com¬ 
pactly  join’d  together  at  that  End  where  they  are 
united  with  the  Tarfus  5  but  they  feparate  from  one 
another  in  their  Middle  for  the  Infertion  of  the 
Mufculi  interojfei .  They  are  convex  outwardly  and 
hollow  within,  for  the  better  Reception  of  the  Ten¬ 
dons  of  the  Mufcles.- - -  They  are  long  and  flender, 

and  end  with  a  little  Head,  which  entring  the  Ca¬ 
vity  at  the  End  of  the  firft  Phalanx  of  the  Toes,  unite 

them  together  by  Arthrodia. - *  They  differ  in 

Magnitude,  like  the  Bones  of  the  Tarfus ,  and  have 
at  their  flendereft  End  a  Head  covered  with  a  little 
Cartilage  for  the  freer  Motion  of  the  Toes. 

There  are  fourteen  Bones  of  the  Toes ,  (Z)  two  to 
the  great  Toe,  and  three  for  each  of  the  four  others, 
diftributed  into  three  Phalanxes ,  or  Ranks,  as  thofe  .of 
the  Fingers :  Thofe  of  the  firft  Order  or  Rank,  are 
greater  than  thofe  of  the  Second  ;  thofe  of  the  Second 

are  lefs,  and  fo  of  the  reft. - They  are  of  the  fame 

Figure  as  thofe  of  the  Hand,  convex  without,  and 
concave  within  *,  and  are  articulated  with  the  Meta¬ 
tarfus,  by  Arthrodia >  and  by  Ginglimus  with  one 
another. 

There  are  alfo  found  in  the  Joints  of  the  Bones, 
of  the  Hands  and  Feet,  fome  very  (mail  Bones,  of  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Pea,  flat  on  their  lnfide,  and  round  with¬ 
out,  called  Offa  Sefamoidea.  (aa)  Their  Number  is 
uncertain,  although  we  commonly  count  twelve  of 
them  in  each  Hand,  and  the  fame  in  each  Foot  *,  thofe 
Bones,  (mail  as  they  are,  pot  only  ferve  to  ftrengthen 
the  Joints,  and  hinder  Luxation,  but  their  principal 
Ufe  is  to  ferve  for  Pulleys  to  the  Tendons  of  the 
Mufcles  which  go  to  the  Fingers,  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  their  due  Places,  and  hinder  them  from  fal¬ 
ling  upon  the  Joint. 

Here  ends  our  Oftcology ,  and  the  Sareology  begins ; 
which  is  the  fecond,  and  mod  eflential,  and  moil 
curious  Parc  of  Anatomy >  as  treating  of  the  Flefli,  and 
other  the  foft  and  tender  Parts  contained  in  the  hu¬ 
man  Body. 

Sarcology  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  viz.  into 
Splanchnology ,  Myology  and  Angtology .  The  Firft 
gives  an  Account  of  all  the  internal  Parts,  and  efpe- 
daily  ol  the  Vifcera  ;  the  Second  of  the  Mufcles, 
and  the  Third  of  rheVeflels;  fuch  as  the  Neives, 
the  Arteries,  and  the  lymphatick  Veflels, 

In  order  to  demon  ft  rate  well  all  thefe  Parts,  I  mud 
divide  the  human  Body  (which  we  all  confuler  as  the 
Subject  of  Anatomy)  into  the  Trunk,  and  the  Limbs ; 
and  again  fubclivide  the  Trunk  into  three  Parts  or 
principal  Regions,  which  arc  the  Head,  the  Breaft, 
ancl  the  Venter ,  or  Abdomen  j  beginning  our  anato¬ 
mical  Difiertacions  on  the  the  contained  PartSi  with 
the  Abdomen, 

The  Abdomen  is  all  that  Cavity,  extended  from 
the  Diaphragma  unto  the  Os  Pubis, - Its  Subftance  is 


fofc  and  fiefhy  before,  and  can,*  therefore,  extend*  and 
contrad  itfelf  frpely  both  for  eafier  Concodion,  and 
for  the  Expulfion  of  Excrements,  as  well  as  to  make 
room  for  theExtenfion  of  the  Matrix,  in  a  Pregnancy. 
—It  is  terminated  above  by  the  Diaphragma  j  below 
and  before  by  the  Os  Pubis  5  on  the  Sides  by  the  Hip¬ 
bones,  and  behind  by  the  Vertebra  of  the  Lines  and 
the  Os  Sacrum. 

The  Abdomen ,  is  alfo  fubdivided  into  three  Region^ 
or  Cavities  5  the  Uppermoft,  called  the  Epigajlric *  com- 
m fences  from  the  Diaphragm  and  Carttlago  Xiphoides , 
and  terminates  two  Fingers  breadth  above  the  Navel  $ 
the  Second,  called  the  Umbilical,  begins  where  the 
former  ends,  and  terminates  two  Fingers  breadth 
below  the  Navel  5  the  Third,  called  the  Hypogaftric , 

defeends  as  low  as  the  Os  Pubis. - Each  of  thefe 

three  Regions*  is  fubdivided  into  three  Parts,  a 
Middle  and  two  lateral  Parcs  *  the  middle  Part  of  the 
Epigajlric,  is  called  Epigaftrium ,  and  the  two  Sides 
Hypochondria ,  of  which  one  is  the  Right,  and  t’other 
the  Left  Hypochondrium.  (AA) 

The  Epigastrium  inclofes  the  fmall  Lobe  of  the 
Liver  and  a  Part  of  the  Stomach  with  its  inferior 
Orifice,  and  alfo  the  middle  Part  of  the  Colon .  The 
great  Hypochondrium  contains  the  great  Lobe  of  the 
Liver,  and  the  Bladder  of  Gall  ;  and  the  left  contains 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Stomach,  and  the  Spleeil. 

The  middle  Part  of  the  umbilical  Region  (BB)  is 
called  the  Navel  5  its  two  Sides  are  the  two  Loins ;  the 
Navel  contains  the  greateft  Parc  of  the  Intefiinum  Je - 
junium ,  and  the  Mefentery  5  the  right  Loin  contains 
the  right  Kidney,1  the  Inteftinum  C cecum,  and  part  of 
the  Jejunium ,  and  Colon ;  and  the  left  Loin  the  left 
Kidney,  and  fome  Part  of  the  Colon  and  Jejunium. 

The  Middle  of  the  Hypogaftric  Region  (CC)  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Hypogaftrium  •,  its  Sides  are  the  Ilia ,  or  Flanks, 
and  under  it  we  find  the  Return,  the  Bladder,  and 
the  Matrix  in  Women. 

The  lower  Part  of  the  Hypogaftric  (DD)  is  likewife 
divided  into  three,  the  Middle,  or  that  of  the  PubtSi 

and  two  lateral,  called  the  Groins- - 'the  Pubis  begins 

to  be  covered  with  Hairs  at  fourteen  Years  old,— — 4 
The  Groins  give  Pafiage  to  the  Spermatic  Veffcls* 

The  pofterior  Part  of  the  Venter  extends  from  the 
laft  Rib  unto  the  End  of  the  Os  Sacrum  ;  and  is  di-i 
vided  into  a  fuperior  Parc  called  the  Loins,  and  art 
inferior*  called  Nates,  the  Buttocks,  between  which 
there  is  a  FifTure,  and  a  Foramen  called  Anus ,  which 
is  the  Sink  of  the  grofier  Excrements.— The  Venter  * 
or  Belly,  is  that  Cavity  which  contains  the  Parts  which 
ferve  for  Nourishment,  and  for  Generation.  It  i§ 
compofed  of  two  Kinds  of  Parts,  whereof  the  one  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  containing,  and  the  others  internal  and 
contained.— The  firft  of  thefe  are  common  or  proper  5 
the  common  Parts  containing,  are  the  Teguments;  a9 
the  Epidermis  or  Cuticula ,  the  Cutis  or  Skin,  and  the 
Fat.  The  Proper  are*  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomem 
and  the  Peritoneum. 

The  Epidermis  (EE)  is  a  very  thin  Membrane; 
and  ftrongly  fatten’d  to  the  Skin  which  it  covers, 
and  is  as  chin  as  the  Peel  of  an  Onion.— The  Epider¬ 
mis  is  produced,  after  the  fame  Manner  with  thd 
other  Parts,  it  being  found  in  Foetus’s  of  all  Ages  in 
the  Womb  \  it  has  neither  Veins,  Arteries*  not 
Nerves,  whence  it  is  infenfible. 

The  Epidermis  has  the  fame  Figure,  and  the  fame 
Magnitude  as  the  Skin.  In  Burns  it  feparates  from 
the  Skin,  but  it  regenerates  very  eafily  without  leaving 
a  Mark  afterwards.—  Let  an  Anatomift  be  ever  fo 
fkilful  or  expert*  he  can  never  diffedt  this  Cuticitla * 
unlefs  he  does  it  by  burning  a  Part  with  the  Flame  of 
a  Candle  •,  it  is  this  which  rifes  in  large  PuftuleS  when 
Veficatories  are  applied  to  fome  Parc  ol  the  Body  3 
and  when  it  feparates  from  the  Skin  without  an  outward 
Caufe,  it  is  n  Sign  that  the  Part  has  a  Difpofuion  to 
Mortification  or  Gangrene. 

The  Ufes  of  the  Epidermis  are  to  cover  the  Skin, 
to  render  ic  fmoother  and  equal*  to  hinder  the  Eva¬ 
cuation  of  Humours  from  the  Extremities  of  the 
Veflels  which  terminate  to  it*  and  blune  the  Senfe  of 

touching* 
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couching,  which  could  not  be  made  upon  the  Skin 
without  Pain,  if  the  Impreffion  of  Objects  were  to 
be  made  immediately  upon  the  Fibres,  and  upon  the 
Nerves,  which  end  and  are  inferred  into  the  Skin  icfclf. 

The  Skin  (FF)  is  the  fecond  Tegument,  and  the 
greatefl  Membrane  of  the  Body,  very  thick,  efpeci- 
ally'in  the  Back,  at  the  Kidnies,.  and  in  the  Limbs  ; 
very  thin  in  the  Face,  and  exceedingly  fo  in  the 

Lips. - It  has  its  crue  Principle,  in  common,  with 

all  the  other  Parts. 

The  Skin  is  formed  of  Fibres,  intertwined  to¬ 
gether  like  unto  Nets,  which  make  its  Thicknefsj 
under  thefe  Nets,  thoufands  of  fmall  Glands  are 
placed.  A  fmall  Branch  of  an  Artery  comes  into 
every  one  of  thefe  Glands ;  out  of  them  a  fmall 
Vein,  and  a  lymphatick  VtffcJ  going  from  the  Gland, 
which  parting  through  thefe  Nets,  terminate  at  the 
Superficies  of  the  Skin. 

The  Knowledge,  or  rather  Difcovery  of  this  Struc¬ 
ture,  has  taught  us  in  what  Manner  Sweating  is  per¬ 
formed  ;  thereby  we  find,  that  a  fufficienc  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood  being  brought  hither  by  fo  many  Arte¬ 
ries,  as  there  are  Glandules  in  it,  is  carried  back  a- 
gain  by  fo  many  little  Veins  ;  and  that  whilft  it  is 
pafiing  through  the  Pores  of  the  Glandules,  a  Serum 
is  filtrated  from  ir,  which  coming  through  the  excre¬ 
tory  VefleJ,  furniflies  Matter  for  Sweat. 

There  is  alfo  another  Sort  of  Evacuation  through 
the  Skin,  which  we  call  infenfible  Tranfpiration, 
no  lefs  advantageous  than  fweating ;  becaule,  being 
made  without  Intermifiion,  it  purifies  and  cools 
the  Blood,  by  an  abfolutely  necefiary  Difilpation  there* 
of,  and  preierves  the  Skin  moift,  as  well  as  the  Epi¬ 
dermis ,  which,  without  it,  would  become  too  dry, 
and  hurtful  to  the  Senie  of  Touching. 

The  Skin  is  a  Membrane  that  can  extend  or  con¬ 
trail*  icfclf  eafily,  as  it  is  evident,  in  Women  with 
Child,  in  hydropical  Perfons,  and  in  fuch  as  grow 
exceeding  big,  and  fat. — —Throughout  all  its  Ex¬ 
tent,  it  adheres  to  the  Parts  which  it  touches  ;  but 
more  in  the  Palm  of  the  Hand,  and  the  Sole  of  the 

Foot,  than  in  the  Forehead  or  Belly.' - -If  the  Skin 

happens  to  fuffera  Solution  of  Continuity  in  any  Part, 
it  never  re- unites  without  making  a  Scar,  which  re¬ 
mains  afterwards  all  the  Life.' - The  Skin  of  a 

Man,  is  all  over  covered  with  Hairs,  that  of  a  Wo¬ 
man  lefs  fo. - We  don’t  perceive  eafily  chofe  on 

the  Surface  of  the  Skin  ;  but  however,  they  are  more 
or  Ids  diicovered,  as  they  are  more  of  a  fair,  or  a 

dark  Colour. - -Thole  of  the  Head,  Arm- pics. 

Face,  and  of  the  Pudenda  are  always  very  appa¬ 
rent. 

Although  White  is  the  natural  Colour  of  the  Skin, 
all  Men  have  it  not  equally  fo  ;  the  Colour  often 
changes,  according  to  the  Temper  of  the  Body,  and 
to  the  predominant  Humour.  Fat  People  have  it 
whiter,  becaufe  the  Fat  which  ,:“S  under  the  Skin, 
gives  them  a  white  Lufire.  Lean  Perfons,  on  the 
contrary,  have  it  ruddier,  becaufe  the  Fiefh,  which 
immediately  touches  it,  gives  them  that  Colour. 

The  Skin  -has  three  very  confiderable  Ules;  the 
firft  is  to  cover  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  the  fecond 
is,  to  be  the  Organ  of  Touching  ;  and  the  third  is, 
to  ferve  for  an  Em un dory  to  the  Humour s,  which 
pals  lurch  by  Sweat  and  Tranfpiration. 

The  Fat  (G)  is  the  third  of  the  common  Tegu¬ 
ments, - It  is  a  white  Body  of  a  middle  Confidence, 

formed  of  the  unftuous  and  oily  Parts  of  the  Blood, 
and  corulenfed  by  a  certain  Degree  of  Pleat,  which 
not  being  11  rong  enough  to  diffolve  it,  cannot  be  a 

Hindrance  to  its  Production.* - This  oily  Matter  is 

•in doled  in  little  Bags,  called  Cellule  Alipofc ,  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  outward  Surface  of  a  Membrane,  cal¬ 
led  Adi po fa ,  ;dl  over  the  Body,  except  on  the  Fore¬ 
head,  Eye*  I  ids.  Penis  and  Scrotum. - In  fo  me  Sub¬ 

jects,  the  Cellule  arc  lb  full  and  cl i /tended,  that  the 
Pat  is  above  an  Inch  thick  ;  in  others  they  are  at  mod 
Hat ;  and  in  emaciated  Subjects,  in  dead  of  Fat.,  we 
find  a  Sort  of  flaccid,  transparent  Subfiance,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  bare  Membrane,— —This  Sort  of 


Fat,  is  what  the  Phy.ficians  call  Pinguedo  ;  but  there 
is  a  fecond  Sort  of  Pat,  called  Adept,  Sabum,  Sevang 
and  fomecimes  Axungia,  which  is  whiter,  harder, 
more  brittle,  and  lei's  eafy  to  liquify  than  the  for¬ 
mer. 

The  Fat  of  both  Kinds  ferves  as  a  natural  Balfam 
to  preferve  the  Body  ;  and  by  mixing  with,  and  en¬ 
veloping  the  Salts,  wherewith  the  Biood  and  Serum 
are  highly  faturaced,  keeps  them  from  fretting  and 

coroding  the  Parcs  of  the  Body,  through  which  they 
pais. 

The  Fat  has  alfo  feveral  other  Ules ;  that  which 
inverts  the  whole  Body  keeps  it  warm,  whereof  chofe 
who  are  fat,  are  very  little  fcnfible  of  Cold  ;  that  about 
the  Heart  ferves  to  keep  it  moift,  and  pliant  in  its 
Motions;  that  at  the  Kidnies,  preierves  their  Pelvis 
from  being  hurt  by  the  Salts  of  the  Urine  ;  and 
that  found  near  the  Joints,  facilitate  their  Motion,  by 
its  Lubricity. - For  which  Reafon,  there  is  Abun¬ 

dance  of  it  found  in  Places,  where  the  Motions  are 
great  and  violent,  as  at  the  Heart,  and  the  Eye. 

It  is  thought,  like  wife,  and  not  without  Probabi¬ 
lity,  that  the  Fat  makes  a  confiderable  Part  of  the 
Nourifhment  of  our  Body  ;  whence  the  fat  cert  Perfons 
falling  into  an  Ajirophy,  gradually  lofe  all  their  Fat , 
which  is  always  quite  expended  in  fuch  Cafes,  before 
the  Difeafe  becomes  fatal. 

Too  much  Fat  is  ufually  attended  with  Heavinefs, 
and  Drowfinefs,  not  only  from  the  Unwieldinefs  of 
an  overgrown  Body,  nor  from  the  Huffing  the  Ca¬ 
vities  and  Thorax  alone,  which  fomecimes  obftrudts 
the  Expan fion  of  the  Diaphragm  and  Lungs,  and 
produces  a  Difpncea ,  or  an  Qrthropncea  ;  but  it  is  like- 
wife  probable,  that  the  Abundance  of  fatty,  or  oily 
Particles  returned  into  the  Blood,  and  implicating  the 

more  fubtle  and  aftive  Parts,  may  hinder  the  necefiary 
Secretions  in  the  Brain. 

There  are  ten  Mufcles  which  pofiefs  all  the  ante¬ 
rior  Parts  of  the  Abdomen  ;  which  -are  the  four  ob¬ 
lique,  two  tranfverfal,  two  rePli,  and  two  piramidai. 
- - They  all  receive  their  Names  from  their  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  Order  and  Difpoficion  of  their 
Fibres. - By  Means  of  tbofe  Mufcles,  the  Abdo¬ 

men  can  expand  and  contract  icfclf. 

Of  the  four  oblique  Mufcles ,  there  are  two  of  them 
defending  and  external,  and  two  afeending  and  in¬ 
ternal  :  Tliofe  which  appear  firfl,  after  the  raffing  of 
the  Teguments,  are  the  obliquely  defending  (L)  fo 
called,  becaufe  their  Fibres  defeend  obliquely  from 
above  downwards;  they  are  alfo  called  external,  to 
qirtinguifh  them  from  chofe  placed  under  them  ;  and 
great  Obliqui,  becaufe  they  exceed  the  others  oblique 
in  Magnitude. - Their  Figure  is  triangular. 

They  proceed  by  Digitation,  from  the  Ser  rat  us  Major, 
i.  e.  from  the  fixth  and  fevench  of  the  crue  Ribs,  from 
all  the  baftard  Ribs,  and  from  the  Edge  of  the  t  ran  fi¬ 
ver  I  e  Proccfs  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins;  arc  in¬ 
ferred  in  the  external  Part  of  the  Os  lllium ,  and  of  the 
Os  Pubis,  and  end  with  a  large  and  ftrong  Aponeuro- 

fis  in  the  Line  a  Alba.- - Thefe  Mulclcs  are  indented 

with  the  Scrrati  Major es,  which  are  Mulclcs  of  die 
Thorax,  by  five  or  fix  Dictations,  each  whereof  re¬ 
ceives  a  Nerve  from  the  Interrtices  of  the  Rios. 

The  obliquely  afeending  Mufcles  (IVI)  lb  called, 
becaufe  their  Fibres  rife  from  below,  upwards,  are 
fmmtcd  jull  under  the  former,  and  are  a  great  deal 

lefs. - They  proceed  from  the  fu  peri  or  Parc  of  the 

Os  Pubis,  and  terminate  with  a  large  double  Ten¬ 
don  in  the  Linea  Alba  ;  the  upper  Part  whereof  creep¬ 
ing  over  the  Re  Plus,  and  the  other  creeping  under  ir, 
and  joining  together  at  the  Linea.  Alba,  do,  as  ic 
were,  ffieath  the  Re  PI  us. 

The  Tranfverfal  (N)  are  fituatecl  under  the  oblique, 
placed  upon  the  Peritoneum ,  proceed  from  the  Procef- 
fes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  are  infer  ted  in  the 
internal  Part  of  the  Os  lllium ,  and  of  the  Cartilage  of 
the  lower  Ribs,  and  parting  under  the  RcPlus,  terminate 

in  the  Linea  Alba ,  by  a  large  Aponcttrofis / - They 

arc  perforated  in  their  middle  Part  to  give  Pafiage  to 
the  umbilical  Veficls ;  and  at  their  lower  Part  for  the 
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Communication  in  Men,  of  the  fpcrmatick  Veflels 
with  the  Teflicles »  and  fo  in  Women  the  round  Li¬ 
gaments  of  the  Matrix which  proceed  to  make  their 

inkrtion  in  the  Thighs.  , 

The  fourth  Pair  of  the  Mufcles  or  the  Abdomen  are 
the  (O)  which  arife  from  the  Sternum, ,  and 

the  Extremity  of  the  laft  two  Ribs,  and  go;  ftrai.t 
down  to  the  fore  Part  of  the  Abdomen ,  to  be  inferred 
in  the  Os  Pubis. —  They  have  three,  four,  fomedmes 
more  tendinous  Coarctations  of  their  fle.fny  Fibres, 
which  divide  them,  as  it  were,  into  fo  many  diftindt 

Mufcles.  •  - 

The  Refit,  or ,  Re  fins,  has  Veins  and  Arteries 

which  creep  on  its  lnfide  from  the.  Mamillary  and 
Epigaftric  Veflels,  which  communicate  together  that 
the  Blood  may  return  by  the  mamillary  Veins,  when 
the.Pafiage  is  flopped  by  the  Epigaftric  which  are 
comp  re  fled  in  Women  with  Child., 

The  two  Fir  ami  dal  Veftels  (P)  of  the  Abdomen ,  lie 
upon  the  lower  Tendons  of  the  Refit ,  proceed  from 
the  upper,  and  internal  Part  of  the  Os  Pubis,  and  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  Point  in  the  Linea  Alba ,  three  or  four 
Fingers  Breadth  above  the  Os  Pubis ,  and  fome times 
reach  the  Navel. 

Fallopius ,  Riolanus ,  and  Gelee,  pretend  that  thofe 
Mufcles  lerve  to  fortify  the  Tendons  of  the  Refit  _  ; 
That  they  help  the  Excretion  of  the  Urine,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Eredtion  of  the  Penis  ;  though  their 
foie  Fundlion  is  to  raife  the  Peritoneum,  and  hinder 
the  Region  of  the  Bladder  where  they  are  inferted 
from  too  much  Compreflion,  that  one  be  not  obliged, 

or  rather  forced  to  make  Water  as  often  as  the  other 

$ 

Mufcles  comprefs  the  internal  Parts, 

The  Linea  Alba  (Q2  is  a  Cone  our  fe  of  all  the 
Aponeurofes  oF  the  Mufcles,  I  have  heretofore*  men¬ 
tioned  ;  it  is  called  Linea,  a  Line,  becaufe  it  is  ftrait 
like  a  Line,  and  white,  becaufe  .there’s  no  Flefh  in  it. — 
It  extends  from  the  Cartilago  Xiphoides  unto  the  Os 
pubis .  It  is  firaiter  below  the  Navel  than  above  ic, 
and  divides  the  Mufcles  of  the  right  Side ' from:  thofe 
on  the  left. 

The  Peritonaeum  (aaaa)  is  a  thin  (oft. .Mem¬ 
brane,  covering  and  containing  all  the  Vifce^a.o f  the 

Abdomen .- - The  Figure  and  Size  of  the  Peritoneum 

anfwer  to  thofe  of  t h e  Abdomen ,w  h  i  c  hi  t  lines  through¬ 
out  ^  its  internal  Surface  is  fmooth,  and  lined  v/ith  an 
undluous  Humour,  ferving  to  prevent  its  .wounding 
the  Inteftines,  and  other  Parts,  it  touches,  as.  well  as 
to  lubricate  and  facilitate  their  M°don  j  when,  the 
Glands  which  furnifh  it  are  obftrudted,  the  Peritoneum 

grows  thick,  as  is  frequently,  found  in  Dropfies. - - 

It’s  external  Surface  is  fibrous  and  unequal,  that  it 
may  adhere  more  firmly  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  Linea  Alba,  Ojfa  Pubis,  Ifchium ,  Ilium,  Sacrum, 
and  the  Verl.cbre  Lumbar es,  to  which  it  is  faftened  % 
and,  from  the  laft  whereof  many  fuppofe  it  to  have 
its,  Origin.*—: —  It  is  alfo  connedted  to  the  inferior 
or  convex  Surface  of  the  Liver,  which  ic  fufpends  by 
a  flrong  Ligament,  called  Sufpenforium  Hepatic ./ 

The  Peritoneum  is  double  every- where,  but,  nioft 
apparently  fo  from  the  Navel  to  the  Os  Pubis,  and 
near  the  Lumbar  Vertebra? ,  as  appears  not  only,  from 
its  extraordinary  Thicknefs  in  both,  bi,ic  from  .its 
fpontancous  parting  in  the  latter,  to  receive  tlje  Kid¬ 
neys.- —  It  is  perforated  in  the  upper  Parc, to  give  Paf- 
fage  to  the  CEJcphagus ,  Aorta,  qnd  Cava  \  in  the  under, 
for  the  Fundament,  the  Neck of  the  Matrix,  and  the 
Veflels  that  go  to  the  Thighs  j  and  in  the  Forepart 
to  give  Pafiage  to  the  umbilical  Veflels. 

Its  exterior  Coat  has  two  Proccfius,  whiclvin  Men 
fall  down  into  the  Scrotum,  wrap  •  up  the  fpcrmatick 
Vt-ffcls,  and  dilating  make  the  T mica  Vaginalis  of 
the  Tefticlcs  ;  in  Women  they  form  a  Cover  fertile 
round  Ligament  of  the  Womb.  .  , 

The  Peritoneum  receives  Veins  and  Arteriqsj;from 
the  Mammaria ,  diaphragmatic  a ,  Epigaftric,#,  Sacra, 
and  Lumbarcs.  Nerves  from  the  Os  Sacrum  and 
Loins.  Rudbechjus  pretends  to  have  Jikuwifo  difeo* 
vereti  Lymphdtieks,  which  being  fcarce  vifible,  are 
not  much  taken  Notice  of. 


•.In  morbid  Cafes  great  Quantities  of  Serum  have 
been  found  between  the  Duplicitures  of  this  Mem¬ 
brane,  ..when  there  was  none  in  the  Cavity  of  the 
Abdomen. ....  * 

The  Uie  of  the  Peritoneum  is  to  contain  and  keep 
in  their  Place  the  Vifcera  of  the  Abdomen  ;  this  is  fo 
manifeft,  that  .whenever  this  Membrane  happens  to 
be  broken,  or  extraordinarily  dilated,  fome.of  the  Part3 
are  apt  to  fall  down,  and  to  form  thofe-Tutnors  called 
.  Hernias ;  or.  Ruptures. 

The  Navel,  (B)  is  a  Nodus  formed  by  the  Re¬ 
union  of  the.  umbilical  Veflels,  and  rut  fo  foon  as  the 
Infant  is.  born  ;  called  alfo  Umbilicus .  from  Umbo , 
the  Middle,  becaufe  fituated  not  only  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Venter,  but  alfo  in  the  Middle  of  the  Body.  . 

In  a  Fetus  the  Navel  is  a  String  of  a  French  Ell  long, 
or  thereabouts,  that  goes  from  the  Alter-Birch  to  the 
Belly  of  the  Fcetus,  and  then  inclofes  four  Veflels, 
which  are  a  Vein,  two  Arteries,  apd  che  Urachus .— 
This  String  ferves  to  condudl  chefe  Veff  Is,  which 
would,  have  been  too  weak  of  themfelves  for  fo  long  a 
Paflage,  and  not  been  able  to  reftft  the  Motions  of  the 
Infant  5  its  Length  is  of  Ufe  to  the  Infant,  that  he 
may  remove  conveniently  to  and  fro  in  che  Womb, 
and  that  both  the  Infant  and  the'  After- Birch  may 
come  away  one  after  another  in  the  Delivery.  So  foon 
as  the  Infant  is  born,  this  String  is  to  bfe  tied  within 
two  Fingers  Breadth  of  his  Belly,  and  then  cut  above 
the  Ligature.  Nature  afterwards  rids  itfelf  of  what 
remains  of  ir,  fo  that  there  remains  only  the  Nodus  or 

Knot,  we  have  heretofore  mentioned. - The  four 

umbilical  Veflels  are  annexed  to  it;  the  Vein  afeends 
upwards,  and,  the  Arteries  and  Urachus  defqend  ;  and 
are  all  four  inferted  between  the  Mufcles  and  the 
Peritoneum. 

My, Opinion  on  theUfcof  tbit. umbilical  Veff  els  (CDD) 
is,  that  the  Arteries  of  the  Mother  carry  .a  certain 
Quantity  of ; Blood'  inco;the  Placenta ,  which  being 
therein  .d if perfed,  is  received  by  the  Branches  of  the 
umbilical  Vein >•, which! carries  it  into  the  Vena  Porta , 
to  be  filtrated  through  .the  Subftance  of  the  Liver  in 
the, Fa? tup,  before,  it  is  to  enter  into  the  Vena  Cava , 
that  carrries.  it  into,  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart, 
from  whence.-  it  paffes  into  the  Left  through  the 
Foramen  -Eotalli,  in  order  to  be  diftribuced,  after¬ 
wards,  into  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body  by  Means  of 
the  Arteries.  The  Superfluity  of  this  Blood  is  brought 
by  the  two  urpbilical  Arteries,  to  the- After-birch, 
where  being  difperfed*  1  ic  is  received  by  the  Veins 
of  the  Mother  fpread;j therein,  and  which  carries 
it  into  the  great  Veins  to  circulate  with  the  whole  Mafs 
of  Blood ;  and  thus  there  is  made  a  continual  Circu¬ 
lation  ,of  the  Blood,  of;the  Mother  to  che  Infant,  and 
of  that  of  the  Infant  to  the  Mother. 

The  Epiploon,  (FF),  is  a  Membrane  fituated  un¬ 
der  the  Peri toneum,.  which  floats  upon  the  Inteftines, 
and  follows  their  finuous  Windings;  it  extends  from 
the  Boctopi  of  the  Stomach  unto  the  Navel,  where  ic 
commonly  ends ;  but  when  it  happens  to  defeend 
unco  the  lower  Region  of  the  Hypogaftrium ,  and  even  to 
lapfe  into  the  Scrotum,,  then  it .  caufes  the  Hernia 
Epiplocelcs  5  and  when  in. Women  it  happens  to  flip 
between  the  Matrix  and  the  Bladder,  it  makes  a 
Compreflion  on  ,  the  .Orifice  of  the  Uterus ,  and 
thereby,  if  we  believe  Hyppocratcs,  hinders -Genera¬ 
tion.  1  . 

The  Figure  of  the  Epiploon  is  like  a  Fifher’s  Net.- 
It  has  a;, great  Cavity  in  its  middle  Part,  formed  by 
two  Membranes,  one  external  or  anterior,  annexed  to 
tile  Bottom  of  the  Stomach,  and  to  the  Spleen  ;  and 
the  other  internnl  and  pofterior,  annexed  to  the  Colon, 
and  to  .the., Back,  under  the  Diaphragm.— •  The 
Epiploon  fhas  fmall  Veflels;  of  Fat ,  as  well  as  the 
Membtana  Adipofa,  and  which  terminate  in  Globules  \ 
this,  Fat  often  melts  in  thofe  that  have  a  Hcdtick 
Fever. 

The  Epiploon,  when  it  comes  to  the  Air,  corrupts 
fooiu  wherefore  in  Wound9  of  the  Abdomen  we  are 
obliged  to  cut  ofl'nny  fuch  Parc  of  ic,  as  has  had  any 
Irruption  outwards,  There  are  like  wife  fome  Diftcm- 
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pers  which  fpoils  and  corrupts  it,  as  it  is  eafy  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  fcorbutick,  pthifical,  and  hypochondraical 

Perfons.  • - It  has  more  Veflels  than  any  other 

Membrane,  in  Proportion  to  its  Magnitude ;.  for  it 
receives  fmali  Nerves  from  the  intercollal  Branches  of 
the  eighth  Pair,  many  Arteries  from  the  Cceliack ,  and 
many  Veins  which  difeharge  chemfelves  into  the 
Porta. 

The  Ufes  attributed  to  the  Epiploon  are  to  warm 
the  Sromach,  and  thereby  help  the  Digeftion;  to 
cover  the  Inteftines  ;  and  to  conduit  the  fplenick 
Branch,  and  the  ocher  Veflels  which  go  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  the  Duodenum ,  or  the  Colon.  Though  for 
my  Part  I  believe  that  it  does  more  Hurt  by  the  Rup¬ 
tures  it  caufes,  than  by  its  luppofed  Services.  \ 

From  the  Mouth  unto  the  Anus,  there  is  a  conti¬ 
nued  and  a  very  long  Body,  whole  Beginning  gives 
an  Entrance  to  the  Nourifhment ;  the  Middle  receives, 
and  preferves  it;  and  whofe  End  gives  a  Difeharge 
to  its  Excrements.  The  Parc  from  the  Mouth  unto 
the  Diaphragm  is  called  (Efopbagus,  or  Gullet;  the 
next  to  it,  Stomach ;  and  the  next,  Inteftines,  or  the 
Guts;  and  the  Membrane  which  retains  them  all  is 
the  Mefenlery. 

Leaving  the  Afopbagus  till  I  come  to  the  Breaft, 
1*11  begin  with  the  Stomach,  '(GG)  which  is  an 
organical  Part,  deftined  to  receive  the  Meats  after 
Deglution,  anti  the  principal  Inftrumentof  Chyiifica- 
tion,  fituated  in  the  Epigaftrium  immediately  under 
the  Diaphragm,  between  the  Liver  and  the  Spleen, 
and  of  a  round  and  oblong  Figure,  refembling  a 
Bag- pipe,  particularly  when  the  (Efopbagus  is  left  with 
it  and  a  Part  of  the  Duodenum.' - Its  external  Sur¬ 

face  is  fmooth  and  whitifh,  and  the  internal  wrinkled 
and  reddilh  ;  it  is  annexed  above  to  the  Diaphragm, 
below  to  the  Epiploon ,  on  the  Right  Side  to  the  Duo - 
denum ,  and  on  the  Left  to  the  Spleen. 

The  Stomach  confifts  of  four  Membranes  or  Coats; 
the  Firft  and  in  moll  is  formed  of  lliort  Fibres,  which 
ftand  perpendicular  upon  the  Fibres  of  the  next  Coat, 
and  are  plainly  to  be  feen  towards  the  Pylorus ;  when 
the  Stomach  is  diftended  with  Meat,  thefe  Fibres  be¬ 
come  thick  and  fhort,  whilft  they  endeavour  to  reftore 
themfelves  by  their  natural  Elafticicy ;  they  contract 
the  Cavity  of  the  Stomach  for  the  Attrition  and  Ex- 

pulfion  of  the  Aliments.- - This  Coat  is  much  larger 

than  the  reft,  being  full  of  Plaits  and  Wrinkles,  and 
chiefly  about  the  Pylorus :  Thefe  Plaits  retard  the 
Chyle  that  it  runs  not  out  of  the  Stomach  before  it  be 

fufhciently  digeflec!.- - In  this  Coat  there  are  alfo  a 

great  Number  of  fmali  Glands  which  feparate  a  Li¬ 
quor,  which  befmears  all  the  Cavity  of  the  Stomach, 
and  helps  the  Concoftion  of  the  Aliments;  for  which 
Reafon  this  Coat  is  called  the  ‘Tunica  Giandulofa. 

The  Second  is  much  finer. and  thinner;  it  is  alto- 
gether  nervous  ;  is  of  an  exquifite  Senfe,  and  is  cal¬ 
led  Nervofa. 

The  Third  is  Mufctilar ,  being  made  of  ftreight  and 
circular  Fibres  :  The  ftreight  run  upon  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stomach,  between  irs  fuperior  and  inferior 
Orifices;  and  the  circular  run  obliquely  from  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Stomach  to  the  Bottom. - Of  thefe 

the  innermoll  defeend  towards  the  right  Side,  and  the 
outermoft  towards  the  Left ;  fo  that  by  their  Action 
both  Ends  of  the  Stomach  are  drawn  towards  its 
Middle,  and  the  whole  is  equally  contracted  :  By 
their  Contraction  and  continual  Motion,  the  Attrition 
and  D  injection  of  the  Aliments  is  in  great  Mcafure  per¬ 
formed.  •  . 

The  fourth  Tunic  is  common,  and  comes  from  the 
Peritoneum. 

The  Stomach  has  two  Orifices,  the  one  Superior, 
and  the  other  Inferior;  the  Superior  (M)  one,  called 
the  Mouth  of  the  Stomach,  is  on  the  left  Side,  and 
begins  where  the  (Efopbagus  ends  ;  it  is  fituated  over 
againft  the  eleventh  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  and  dofely 
flint  up  by  Abundance  ol  fldhy  and  circular  Fibres,  at 
the  Time  when  it  receives  no  Nonrifliment,  a  Thing 
very  neccflary,  not  only  for  the  better  Conco&ion,  but 


to  hinder  the  Aliments  from  being  caft  up  again  into 
the  Mouth,  and  alfo  hinder  the  Fumes,  caufied  by 
Digeftion,  from  being  ofFenfive. 

The  inferior  (N)  Orifice,  called  Pylorus ,  is  on  thfc 
right  Side  ;  which  although  called  the  inferior  Orifice, 

is  only  with  refpedl  to  the  other  placed  a  little  higher, 
and  not  with  refpeft  to  the  Fund  or  Bottom  of  the 
Stomach,  fince  both  Orifices  are  almofl:  equally  re¬ 
moved  from  this. - The  Pylorus  is  a  little  benr, 

-very  narrow,  becaufe  full  of  tranfverfe  Fibres,  and  is 
begirt  with  a  thick  Circle  or  a  Spbinfter,  that  fhucs  it. 

The  Stomach  lends  Veins  to  the  Porta ,  and  branches 
the  G  aft  r  epiploic  a ,  accompanied  with  others  of  the 
Celiac ,  all  lying  immediately  under  the  Fourth 
Coat. 

The  eighth  Pair  of  Nerves  give  two  confiderable 
Branches  to  the  Stomach  (PP)  which  are  fpread  much 
about  the  upper  Orifice  ;  by  which  it  is  rendered  very 
fenfible :  Whence  alfo  proceeds  the  great  Sympathy 
betwixt  the  Stomach,  Head,  and  Heart  ;  on  account 
whereof  Van  Helmont  thoughr  that  the  Soul  had  its  Seat 
in  the  upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach. 

The  Ulc  of  the  Stomach  is  for  the  Concodlion  of  the 
Aliments,  and  converts  them  into  Chyle.  This  Con- 
codlion  or  Digeftion,  is  performed  in  the  following 
Manner. 

Ihe  internal  Coat  of  the  Stomach,  being  all  over 
bedeck’d  (as  we  have  already  obferved)  with  Glandules, 
which  continually  tranfmit  into  it  an  acid  Juice,-  the 
Aliments,  alter  having  been  pounded  in  the  Mouth, 
and  penetrated  with  the  Saliva ,  which  fprings  from 
the  Parotide,  and  maxillary  Glandules,  are  conduced 
through  the  CEfopbagus  into  the  Stomach,  and  either 
by  the  Help  of  the  acid  Juice  both  of  that  they  find 
in  it,  and  of  that  which  diftils  into  it  without  Inter- 
mifllon,  they  become  more  liquid  ;  then  this  Liquor 
•not  being  able  to  rife  upwards  through  the  CEfophagus , 
by  reafon  of  its  Situation,  and  the  Diapbragma  ma¬ 
king  Compreflion  upon  the  Stomach,  does  gently  run 
through  the  Pylorus  into  the  Inteftines,  where  it  comes 
to  greater  Perfection  by  the  Mixture  of  the  Bill's,  and 
Pancreatick  Juice. 

The  Intestines,  (QQJ  or  Guts,  are  long,  round, 
hollow,  and  continued  Bodies  from  the  Pylorus  unto 
the  Anus ;  fituated  under  the  Epiploon  in  the  Abdo- 

inen,  whofe  whole  Capacity  they  almofl  fill. - They 

are  knit  or  annexed  to  the  Back  by  the  Mefentery, 
which  ties  them  together;  fo  that  the  Tenuia  Inteftind 
are  in  the  Middle  of  the  Abdomen ,  towards  the  Um¬ 
bilical  Region,  and  the  Crajfa  in  the  Circumference. 

Ihe  Inteftines  feeni  to  be  nothing  but  a  Continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Stomach,  as  confiding  of  the  fame  Num¬ 
ber  of  Coats,  and  fabricated  in  the  fame  Manner. 
They  are,  when  feparated  from  the  Mefentery ,  of  a  very 
great  Length  ;  ordinarily  about  fix  times  as  long  as  the 
Perfon’s  Height,  whofe  they  were ;  and  chough  they 
feem  to  be  but  one  continued  Channel,  or  Fifttda,  yet 
becaufe  in  feveral  Parts,  their  Magnitude,  Figure, 
and  Thicknefs  are  different,  they  are  generally  divided 
into  the  Thick  and  Small,  as  we  have  clone  it  al¬ 
ready  ;  and  thefe  again  are  each  of  them  fubdivided 
into  three.  The  three  Small  are  called  Duodenum, 
Jejunum ,  and  Ilium  ;  and  the  Thick,  Ccccum,  Colon , 
and  Reft  urn. 

They  have  all  of  them  in  common,  a  Kind  of  ver¬ 
micular  Motion,  which,  beginning  at  the  Stomach, 
is  propagated  downwards,  and  is  called  the  Periftal- 
tick  Motion  ;  to  facilitate  which,  they  are  generally 
lubricated  with  a  great  deal  of  Fat,  efpecially  the 
thick  ones,  whofe  Surface  being  fomewhat  uneven, 
and  the  Contents  lefs  fluid  than  thofe  of  the  final!, 
they  need  fomewhat  more  to  make  them  Aide  eafy. 

The  firft  of  the  Jntcjliua  Tenuia ,  or  final!  Guts,  is 
called  Duodenum ,  and  reaches  from  the  right  Orifice 
of  the  Stomach,  as  far  as  the  Vertebra. ■  of  the  Back, 
on  the  left  Side,  where  it  ends,  at  the  firft  Angle 
made  by  the  Inteftines,  which  is  about  twelve  Inches, 
bom  which  Menfurc,  it  feems  to  have  taken  its 
Name.— —Into  this  Gut,  the  Meatus  Cholodoctts ,  and 
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bilfttts  Pan  ere  at  icus  are  inferted  5  whereumo  each  of 
them  difeharges  its  Juice,  for  the  fecond  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Chyle. 

The  next  Inteftine  is  the  Jejunum ,  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  is  "enerally  found  more  empty  than  the  reft*, 
which  may  be  occafioned,  partly  by  the  Fluidity  of 
the  Chyle,  which  is  greater  in  this  Inteftine,  than  in 
any  of  thofe  that  follow  it  5  and  partly  by  its  Capa¬ 
city,  being  fomewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  Duode¬ 
num and  therefore  gives  a  freer  Paflage,  and,  perhaps 
alfo  the  Irretation  of  this  Gut,  through  the  Acrimony 
oftheBiledifcharged  into  the  lnteftines,  a  little  before 
the  Beginning  of  this  Gut,  may  contribute  fomething 
towards  accelerating  the  Paffage  of  the  Contents. 
However  it  may  feem  fufficient:,  that  through  the 
oreat  Number  of  Lafteals,  with  which  this  Gut  a- 
bounds  more  than  any  other,  theDefcent  of  the  Con¬ 
tents,  which  are  here  deprived  of  their  moft  •  fluid 
Parts,  fhould  in  the  reft  be  more  fluggifh,  by  Rea- 

lon  of  their  great  Confidence. - -This  Inteftine  pof- 

fc/Tes,  almoft  the  whole  umbilical  Region;  Mr .Dionis 
lays,  that  its  Length  is  an  Ell  and  an  Half,  Paris 
Meafure. 

The  third  of  the  fmall  lnteftines,  is  the  Ilium  ;  it 
pofleftes  almoft  all  below  the  Navel,  and  extends, 
by  its  Circumvolutions,  towards  the  Ilia  on  both 
Sides;  from  whence  it  takes  its  Name.  It  begins  im¬ 
mediately  where  the  Jejunum  ends,  and  terminates 
at  the  Get’ cum. — it  has- fewer  Vetuc  Lafte<e .  than  the 
Jejunum ,  and  therefore  is  always  fuller. — This  Gut 
not  being  fo  fall:  tied  to  the  Neighbouring  Parts,  as 
the  Colon,  and  the  Ccecum ,  often  fall  into  the  Scrotum, 
and  makes  the  Hernia  Enterocelis ;  it  is  alfo  in  this 
Gut,  that  the  Volvulus,  or  Miferere  happen,  called 
lliaca  PoJJio ,  occafioned  by  its  antiperiftaltick  Mo¬ 
tion. 

The  fir  ft  of  the  Intcftina  Craffa,  is  called  Ccecum, 
which  has  a  lateral  Iniertion  into  the  upper  End  of 
the  Colon ,  and  is  not  perforated  at -its  other  Extre¬ 
mity;  but  hangs  to  it  like  the  Finger  of  a  Glove, 
and  is  about  three  or  four  Inches  long. — The  true 
Ufe  of  this  Part  is  not  yet  determined  ;  Bartholin  pre¬ 
tends  that  the  Name  of  Ccecum  is  given  to  it,  becaufe 
its  Ufe  is  but  blindly  known,  and  fome  late  Anato- 
rnifts  have  thought,  that  that  very  Name  was  mi- 
ftaken,  not  allowing  this  to  be  the  Ccecum  of  the  An- 
tients,  which  they  imagined  to  be  chat  thick  globous 
Part  of  the  Colon,  which  is  immediately,  appended  to 
the  Ilium  ;  and  therefore  they  have  given  this  Part 
the  Name  of  Appendicula  Vermiform? s. — This  Ccecum 
or  Appendix,  is  propbrtionably  bigger  in  Infants  chan 
Adults,  and  in  many  other  Animals,  even  fmailer 
than  in  Men  ;  and  is  at  the  unperforated  Extremity, 
fligluly  connected  to  the  right  Kidney. 

The  next  of  the  thick  lnteftines,  is  the  Colon ,  the 
larged;  of  them  all ;  it  begins  at  the  End  of  the  Cce¬ 
cum  towards  the  right  Kidney,  unto  which  it  is  an¬ 
nexed,  and  afeending  up  to  the  concave  Part  of  the 
Liver,  it  touches  the  Bladder  of  Bile,  which  tinges  it 
with  irs  yellow  Colour  in  this  Place;  from  thence  it 
paffes  along  rhe  inferior  Part  of  the  Stomach,  and 
fade  ns  to  the  Spleen  and  to  the  Left  Kidney  ;  from 
whence  it  defeends  like  an  S,  unto  a  little  above  the 
Os  Sacrum ,  and  terminates  at  the  Rcftum,  in  lb  much 
that  it  encompaffcs  all  the  Abdomen. - At  the  En¬ 

trance  of  the  Ilium  into  this  Gut,  is  placed  a  Valve 
formed  out  of  the  Production  of  the  inward  Coat  of 
the  I  Hum,  which,  like  the  Finger  of  a  Glove,  when 
its  Kxnrmity  is  cur  oft',  hangs  loole  in  the  Cavity  of 
the  Colon  ;  by  which  Means  it  ftops  the  Return- of  the 
Excrements,  though  fomotimes,  as  in  Inverfions  of 
the.  Peril} all ic  Motion,  it  proves  not  fufficient  for  that 

Ufe. - It  has  a  great  many  Cellule,  or,  as  it  were, 

dillinft  Cavities,  framed  by  a  Coar&ation  of  the  Gut 
by  two  Id  game  ms  or  Bundles  ol  membranous  flcfhy 
Fibres,  about  half  a  Finger  broad,  each  running  on 
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ther  Side  the  Gut  oppoftte  to  each  other,  the  whole 
•ejigih  of  it;  and,  as  it  were,  girding  it  in  at  cer¬ 
tain  Di fiances,  thereby  making  it  referable  w  Glafs 

Incorporator  ufed  in  mixing  Oil  and  Vinegar, 


The  laft  of  the  lnteftines  is  the  Return,  which 
reaches  from  the  Os  Sacrum  to  the  Anus ,  and  is  plains 
without  Cells.  It-  is  faft  tied  to  the  Ojfa,  Sacrum ,  and 
Coccygis ,  by  Means  of  the  Peritonaeum,  in  Men  to 
the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  of  Urine;  and  in  Women  to 
the  Vagina  Uteri ,  to  which  it  is  ftrongly  connetfted 
by  a  membranous  Subftance.  That  Subftance  of  the 
Vagina  and  Inreftine  is  hardly  diftinguilhable  from 
one  another.  The  Length  of  this  Gut  is  ordinarily 
about  a  Hand’s  Breadth  and  an  half,  and  its  Capacity 
about  the  Thicknefs  of  three  Fingers ;  its  lower  End 
the  Anus  is  furnilhed  with  three  Mufcles,  viz.  the 
Spbinfter  Ani*  and  the  two  Levator es  Ani . 

The  Spbinffer  Ani,  is  like  a  Ring;  its  Bignefs  is 
two  Fingers  breadth,  annexed,  before,  to  the  Penis 
imMen^and  to  the  Neck  of  the  Matrix  in  Women  ; 
behind,  it  is  fattened  to  the  Coccyx,  and  laterally,  to  the 
Ligaments  of  the  Os  Sacrum ,  and  to  the  Hips ;  it 
ferves  to  open  and  fhut  the  Anus  according  to  our 
Will.— The  Levatores  Ani  proceed  from  the  inferior 
and  lateral  Parr  of  the  Os  Ifcbimn,  and  infert  in  rhfe 
Sphintter  of  the  Anus  to  lift  it  up  again,  after  the  Eva¬ 
cuation  of  Excrements  is  over. 

The  lnteftines  in  general  a,re  furnifhed  with  Blood 
from  the  Mefenteric  Arteries,  which  is  returned  by 
the  Mefaraic  Veins  ;  but  the  Duodenum  receives  a 
Branch  from  the  Cceliac,  which  is  called  Duodena  ;  to 
which  anfwersa  Vein  of  the  fame  Name,  that  likewife 
returns  the  Blood  to  the  Porta— -the  Return  receives 
others  Called  Hemorrhoids  ;  the  Internal  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  Mefenteric ,  and  the  External  from  the  Hypo - 
gaftric,  with  Veins  correfponding  of  the  fame  Name, 
that  alfo  go  to  the  Porta.- — Thefe  Veffels  fpread  the 
lnteftines  with  Abundance  of  Ramifications,  and  are 
frequently  diverfified  in  feveral  Subjects  of  the  fame 
Species  ;  much  lefs  are  they  to  be  depended  upon,  for 
an  uniform  Appearance  in  Animals  of  different  Kinds. 
— The  Nerves  of  the  Intejlines  come,  fome  of  them, 
from  thofe  of  the  Stomach,  and  fome  from  the  great 
Mefenteric  Plexus ,  which  diftributes  Branches  to  all 
the  lnteftines. 

The  Mesentery  (V)  is  a  double  Metnbraile  ft  tu¬ 
tted  in 'the  Middle  of  the  Abdomen,  and  of  a  Figur6 
near  unco  Circular  :  If  the  Elongation  of  the  Colon ,  and 
the  Reftum  be  excepted  in  it,  it  has  about  four  Fingers 
breadth  Diameter,  and  three  Paris  Ells,  in  its  Circum¬ 
ference,  round  about  which  the  lnteftines  are  folded. 
——The  Mefentery  contains  a  vaft  Number  of  lateral 
Veins,  which  carry  the  Chyle  from  the  lnteftines  to  the 
Glands,  which  are  abundantly  more  in  Number  in 

its  Center,  than  in  its  Circumference. - From  thefe 

Glandules  the  Chyle  goes  by  other  latfteal  Veins,  intd 
the  common  Receptacle,  and  from  thence  into  the 
Duftus  Tboracicus,  in  order  to  fall  into  the  left  axillary* 
Vein. — The  other  Veffels  of  the  Mefentery  are  the  Lym- 
phaticks ,  which  diftil  their  Limpha  into  the  Re¬ 
ceptacle,  in  order  to  make  the  Chyle  more  fluid. 

Fat  is  collected  into  the  Mefentery  as  in  the  Epi¬ 
ploon ,  from  an  oily  and  fulphurous  Blood,  which  eva-^ 
porates  from  the  Veffels,  and  retained  there  by  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Membranes.  This  Fat  is  to  preferve 
the  natural  Meat  of  thefe  Parts,  and  to  moiflen  the 
Vena:  LaRc<c,  which  having  only  a  very  thin  Mem¬ 
brane*  and  being  filled  only  in  the  Time  of  the  Di- 
ftribution  of  the  Chyle,  would  othervvife  grow  dry. — 
The  Glandules  (X)  of  the  Mefentery,  have  each  of 
them  a  little  Artery,  which  bring  Blood  to  them,  a 
little  Vein  which  carries  back  the  Blood,  and  an  ex¬ 
cretory  DtifluS,  which  difeharges  into  the  Guts  what 
has  been  filtrated  through  thefe  Glandules. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Mefentery  is  to  tie  the  lnteftines 
together  unto  the  Vertebra  Lumbar cs,  and  to  hinder 
any  Difordcr  which  could  happen  in  their  Circumvo¬ 
lutions ;  and  its  double  Membrane  is  to  fheltcr  from 
all  Dangers  the  Veffels  which  pafs  between  them  to 

the  lnteftines. - The  Mefentery  receives  its  Nerves 

from  the  Vertebra:  Lumbar  cs,  and  from  the  intcrcoftal 
Branch,  They  are  fo  interlaced  together  in  the  Mid* 
die  of  the  Mefentery ,  that  they  form  there  a  Plexus > 
out  of  which  conic  abundance  of  nervous  Ligaments, 
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as  fine  as  Hairs,  which  overfpread  the  Membranes  of 
the  Inteftines. 

The  Arteries  inclofed  in  the  Duplicature  of  the 
Membranes  of  the  Mefenlery ,  come  from  the  fuperior 
and  inferior  Mefenterick  Arteries,  which  are  two 
great  Branches  that  come  from  the  Trunk  of  the 

Aorta,  and  terminate  in  all  the  Inteftines. - All 

the  Veins  which  run  through  the  Mefentery  unite  to¬ 
gether  as  they  approach  its  Bafis,  and  form  larger 
Veins,  which  larger  Veins  form  a  Trunk  called  the 
Mefenterick  Vein,  which  joining  with  another, 
called  the  Splenick,  make  together  the  Vena  Porta , 
which  has  no  other  Ufe  than  that  which  is  common 
to  all  the  Veins  of  the  Body,  and  which  is  to  carry 

back  the  Blood  to  the  Heart. 

We  mud  obferve  in  this  Place  that  the  Ven/e 
Lacte^,  (Y)  which  I  have  fo  often  mentioned  al¬ 
ready,  were  never  difcovered  ’till  the  Year  1622,  by 
Afellius ,  which  is  the  Caufe  that  the  Antients  have 
attributed  Parc  of  their  mod  effential  Functions  to 
the  Vena  Porta. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Ven*  Latte*,  the  one  called 
firft  La&ea),  and  the  others  Secondary  ;  the  firft  bring 
the  Chyle  from  the  Inteftines  unto  the  Glandules 
fpread  through  the  Mefentery ;  and  the  Secondary 
carry  the  Chyle  from  thefe  lame  Glandules  into  the 
Receptacle  of  Pequct ,  a  famous  Phyfician,  who  in 
1651  difcovered  that  Receptacle  placed  between  the 
two  Origins  of  the  Diaphragm,  in  the  Place  where 
the  Lumbar es  Glandules  are  found.  The  two  Branches 
which  proceed  from  thefe  Glandules  joining  together 
form  the  Duttus  Phoracicus.  This  Duttus  al'cends 
along  with  the  Aorta ,  between  the  Ribs  and  the 
Pleura >  and  terminates  by  one,  two,  or  three  Branches 
in  the  left  Subclavian  Vein,  near  unto  the  Axillary 
Vein,  from  whence  the  Chyle  is  carried  into  the  right 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart  by  the  defeending  Vena  Cava. 

* - —This  Canal,  or  Duttus,  and  all  the  Vena  Latte* 

have  Valvules  from  Place  to  Place,  which  give  Ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  Chyle,  and  hinder  its  ever  return- 
ing. 

Bartholin  difcovered  in  1652  the  lymphatick  Vef- 
fels,  which  fome  of  the  Antients  had  miftaken  for  the 
Vena  Latte*. 

All  thefe  VdTels  are  employed  in  the  Chylification, 

which  is  perfetfled  in  the  following  Manner. - 

After  the  Victuals  are  by  the  Diglution  conveyed 
into  the  Stomach,  (as  I  have  already  obferved)  and 
have  been  penetrated  with  the  Diffolvent,  fo  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  an  uniform  Liquor ;  that  Liquor  being  fqueez- 
ed  by  the  Stomach  equally  on  all  Sides,  is  forced 
through  the  Pylorus ,  and  fo  enters  the  inteftines: 
There  ic  meets  with  two  others  diffolvent,  viz.  the 
Bile,  and  the  Pancreatick  Juice,  which  finifii  the 
Liquefaction  of  the  Aliments.  This  done,  it  purfues 
its  Courfe  through  the  Inteftines ;  and  mean  while  the 
fubtileft  Part  of  ic  enters  the  Orifices  of  the  firft  Vc - 
r.<e  Latte*,  and  is  carried  unto  the  Glands  at  the  Bafts 
of  the  Mefentery  ;  then  that  fame  fubtileft  Parc  is 
taken  up  by  the  fecondary  Vena  Latte*,  and  conveyed 
to  Pequct Ps  Receptacle,  where  we’ll  leave  it  ’till 
we  condud:  it  to  the  Heart  through  the  Duttus 
Pboraciats. 

The  Liver,  (aa)  which  is  the  next  Part  of  the 
Abdomen ,  which  falls  under  our  Confidcration,  is  a 
large  glandulous  Vifcus,  of  a  red  fanguine  Colour, 
iituated  immediately  under  the  Diaphragm  in  the 
right  Ilypocbondrium,  which  ic  almoft  fills  j  and  then 
il retching  itlelf  over  the  right  Side  of  the  Stomach 
towards  the  left  Ilypochondrtum ,  reaches  behind  the 
Cart ilugo  Xipboides,  growing  gradually  thinner  and 
narrower. 

The  upper  Part  ol  the  Liver  is  convex  and  per- 
fcdlly  I'mooth  ;  the  under  concave,  and  fome  what 
more  uneven,  having  four  large  Fiffiircs  5  one  through 
which  the  umbilical  Ligament  puffes;  a  Second  on 
the  left  Side  receiving  the  Pylorus ,  and  the  Beginning 
of  the  Duodenum  ;  a  Third  on  the  right  Side,  near  the 
Maigin  in  which  the  Gall-bladder  is  lodged  5  and  the 


Jaft  in  the  upper  Part  affording  a  PafTage  to  th z  Vena 
Cava. 

Its  Figure  is  fomewhat  approaching  round  with 
thin  Edges,  not  altogether  even,  but  notched  in  fome 
Places.— Its  Magnitude  is  various  in  different  Subjects, 
according  to  the  Proportion  of  the  Body  ;  though  in 
a  Fat  us  it  is  always  larger,  in  Proportion,  than  in 

Adults. - The  Liver  is  fattened  by  two  Ligaments, 

the  Firft,  which  is  the  flrongeft  and  chief  Ligament, 
penetrates  into  the  Subftance  .of  the  Liver  and  ties  ic 

up  to  the  Diaphragm.' - -This  fufpenfory  Ligament 

proceeds  from  the  common  Capfila  of  the  Porta , 

and  Gall  Du£t.« - The  other  Ligament  has  its 

Origin  from  the  external  Coat  of  the  Liver,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  fame,  from  the  Per  it  on*  am,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  Cartilago  Xipboides. - Thefe  Liga¬ 
ments  ferve  to  keep  ic  in  its  due  Situation. - Some 

Authors  give  in  the  dry’d  umbilical  Vein  for  a  third 


Ligament,  which  cannot  be,  fince,  thereby  the  Liver 
and  the  Midriff  to  which  ’tis  tied,  would  be  drawn 
downward,  and  fo  would  hinder  its  Motion,  efpecially 
in  Expiration.  . 

The  Liver  has  a  Motion,  not  of  iifelf,  but  depend¬ 
ing  on  that  of  the  Diaphragm  ;  to  which  being  very 

firmly  connected,  it  muft  needs  obey  its  Motion.. - * 

The  Subftance  of  the  Liver  is  vafcular  and  glandulous, 
which  latter  Parc  is  very  fofc  and  friable,  and  eafily 
feraped  off  from  the  Veffels,  to  which  the  Glands 


every-way  adhere,  as  it  were,  in  Bunches;  which  has 
made  the  Anatomifts  call  the  confiderable  ones,  the 
internal  Lobes  of  the  Liver. 

The  Glands  adhering  thus  to  the  Veffels,  and  con- 
ftituting  thofe  Lobes,  are  wrapped  up  together  in 
proper  Membranes,  whence  this  Appearance  of  di- 
ftindfc  Lobes. — Every  one  of  thefe  Glands,  according 
to  Malpighi,  is  compofcd  of  fix  unequal  Sides,  or 
Faces. — They  are  all  cloathed  with  their  proper  Mem¬ 
branes,  and  have  each  an  excretory  Dud  ;  feveral  of 
which  joining  together  form  little  Trunks,  which 
run  all  along  with  the  Branches  of  the  Porta  ; 
and  thefe  again  uniting  form  longer  Trunks  always 
full  of  Bile ,  and  which  confticute  the  Poms  bilarius, 
which  being. diftributed  all  over  the  Liver ,  receives, 
in  the  foregoing  Manner,  the  Bile ,  which  is  feparated 
by  thefe  Glands  ;  and  terminating  in  the  Meatus  he - 
paticus ,  and  in  the  Duttus  Communis ,  at  length  dis¬ 
charges  that  Bile  into  the  Duodenum.' - Bdid-.s  this 

Difcharge  by  the  Porus  bilarius  (fuppofed  to  be  the 
great  one)  the  Liver  delivers  alfo  Part  of  its  Bile 
into  the  Gall-bladder,  by  a  Dud,  called  the  Cyft-he - 
pa  tick  Dutt,  firft  difcovered  by  Dr.  Clifton,  and  there¬ 
fore  called,  alfo,  Glifton's  Capfula,  by  Means  where¬ 
of  there  is  an  immediate  Communication,  between 
the  Porus  bilarius ,  and  the  Gall-bladder. 

Befides  thefe  Gall-veffels,  peculiar  to  the  Liver,  ic 
has  alfo  Nerves,  Arteries,.  Veins,  and  lymphatick 


ones.  . 

It  receives  two  Nerves  from  the  eighth  Pair,  one 
from  the  ftomachick  Branch,  and  the  other  from 
the  Jntcrcoftal,  which  not  piercing  through  its  Sub¬ 
ftance,  but  only  being  loft  in  its  Tunicles,  is  the 
Reafon  why  its  Senfe  is  not  fo  quick,  as  the  other 
Part9  which  are  better  ftock’d  with  Nerves. 

The  Arteria  Caliaca ,  fpringihg  from  the  Aorta, 
divides  itfelf  into  two  Branches,  one  of  which  repairs 
to  the  Liver ,  and  the  other  to  the  Spleen.  The 
firft',  which  is  the  Icaft,  detaches  from  it  the  Gaftrick, 
the  two  Cyflic *,  the  Epiploick,  the  inteftina),  and 
the  Gaftro- epiploick,  before  it  enters  the  Liver; 
where,  atlaft,  ’cis  divided  into  almoft  as  many  fmall 
Branches,  as  the  Vena  Porta ,  wlvch  js  diffeminated, 

with  the  Cava,  through  its  whole  Subftance. - And 

here  ic  is  particularly  remarkable  of  the  Porta,  and 
the  Cava ,  that,  contrary  to  the  Sentiment  of  fome 
Anatomifts,  they  arc  both  equally  di (per fed  through 
the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Liver ,  with  this  fingle 
Difference,  that  the  Branches  of  the  Porta  arrive 
there,  and  thofe  of  the  Cava  fee  out  from  thence. 

The  lymphatick  Veffels  of  the  Liver,  proceed  from 

the 
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the  fmall  conglobafedGlands  found  under  the  Tunicle , 
of  its  concave  Part,  towards  the  Entry  of  the  Vend 
Porta ,  in  the  Capfula ,  of  which,  Glijfon  fays,  thefe 
VefleJs  are  feen  to  enter,  though  they  have  no  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  Liver,  contrary  to  Bartholin*  who 
jfirft  difcovered  them,  and  believed  that  they  deriv’d 

their  Original  from  the  Parenchyma. - -Thefe  VefleJs 

ferve  to  carry  the  Lympha  of  thefe  Glands  to  Pequett's 

Ciftern. 

Although  the  Liver,  is  not  the  Organ  of  Sanguifi¬ 
cation,  as  imagined  by  the  Antients,  it  neverthelefs 
contributes  towards  the  refining  of  the  Blood,  which 

is  effected  in  this  Manner. - -It  is  almoft  unqueftion- 

able,  at  prefent,  that  it  performs  the  Office  of  an 
Artery,  and  fupplies  the  Liver  with  Blood,  by  pro¬ 
moting  the  Filtration  performed  in  the  Glands, 
which  opens  into  the  Extremities  of  the  biliary  Vef- 
lels,  the  Capillaries  of  the  Vena  Cava,  and  thofe  of 
the  Arteries  which  convey  Blood  to  them,  as  well  as 
the  Vena  Porta .  Now  all  this  Blood  is  filtrated  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  its  Particles,  which  are  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  Shoots  of  the  Extremities  of  the  biliary 
Vefiels,  flow  perpetually  into  them  ;  after  which  fome 
of  them  are  conveyed,  to  the  Gall-bladder,  and 
others  to  the  Hepatick  Du6l,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Duodenum ;  whereas  the  other  Particles  of  Blood, 
the  Figure  and  Size  of  which  is  difproportioned  to 
the  above-mentioned  Orifices,  are  recondufled  by  the 
Capillaries  of  the  Vena  Cava ,  into  its  large  Trunk* 
and  at  lafb  to  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  $ 
which,  the  better  to  perform.  Nature  has  taken  Care 
to  join  the  Hepatick  Artery  to  the  Vena  Porta,  that 
its  continual  Pulfation  may  facilitate  and  augment  the 
Motion  of  the  Venous  Blood  ;  and  has  alfo  placed 
the  Liver  under  the  Diaphragm  ;  and  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Abdomen ,  that  the  Concourfe  of  the  Blood  . 
may  be  quickened  by  their  continual  beating. 

In  the  concave  Part  of  the  Liver,  towards  the 
lower  Margin,  is  the  Gall-Bladder.  (B),  which  is 
a  membranous  Receptacle,  in  Figure,  fomewhac  like 
a  Pear,  being  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pullet’s  Egg 
though  it  is  fometimes  larger,  efpecially  in  thofe  of 
a  bilious  Temperament. 

The  Gall-bladder  adheres  to  the  Liver,  both  by 
its  Vefiels,  which  it  receives  from  it  5  and  by  its 
Membranes ;  whereas  the  External  is  common  with 

that  of  the  Liver s- - The  lower  Part,  which  hangs 

out  of  the  Liver,  refts  on  the  Pylorus  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  which  it  dies  yellow,  with  the  Gall  tranfuding 
through  its  Membranes. 

Its  Membranes  are  five  ;  an  outer  or  common  one, 
from  the  Peritoneum  \  an  inner  one,  from  the  Capfula 
of  the  Porta,  and  Porus  biliarius ;  and  three  proper 
ones. - The  firft,  vifcttlous,  confiding  of  white  Fi¬ 

bres,  interwove  with  Vefiels.  Thefecond,  mufcular, 
confiding  of  a  double  Row  of  flefliy  Fibres,  the  one 
longitudinal,  the  other  angular  ;  the  third  or  inner 
Coat,  glandulous,  confiding  of  a  great  Number  of 
Glands,  like  the  Crufta  Villofa  of  the  Stomach,  which 
feparates  a  Mucus  that  lines  the  In  fide  of  the  Gall¬ 
bladder,  and  defends  it  from  the  Acrimony  of  the 

Bite. 

The  Bladder  is  ufually  divided  into,  two  Parts,  the 
Fundus ,  or  Bottom  (C),  and  the  Collum,  or  Neck 
(D),  ac  the  Orifice  of  which  latter,  is  placed  a  Ring 
or  Circle  of  mufcular  Fibres,  which  ferve  as  aSphin- 
dler,  to  con  dr  in  gc  it,  and  hinder  the  too  liberal  Dif- 
chargc  of  the!  Bile. 

The  Duct,  called  Cholidocus  (E),  is  a  long  Veflel, 
twice  as  broad  as  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  which 
runs  draighc  from  the  Liver,  through  the  common 
Pallage  to  the/  Duodenum ,  and  throws  the  Gall  di¬ 
rectly  inco/tlmt  Intcdine, 

The  Common  Du  ft  (F),  or  Pnfliigc  of  the  Bile,  is 
formed  by  the  Union  of  the  Cholidochus ,  and  Porus 
bilarius.  It  terminates  obliquely,  in  the  End  of  the 
Duodenum  1  and  fometimes  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
Jejunum,  but  very  rarely  in  the  Ventricle.  It  runs 
between  the  Coats  of  the  Intedine,  and  cuts  through 
the  outer  Coat  two  Fingers  Breadth  higher  than  the 


%  - 

inner. - When  any  Obdrudlioh  happens  in  this 

Duel,  the  Bile  not  having  a  free  Egrefis,  flies  back 
into  the  Blood,  and  fo  -occafions  a  Jaundice*  which 
Oftentimes  proves  mortal.  ' 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Bile,  one  is  fubdeand  fine; 
being  conveyed  by  -the  biliary  Veflel  to  the  Bladder , 
arid  from  thence  to  the  IntefUne ;  the  other  is  of  a 
-grofier  Subdance*  and  being  drained  but  of  the 
Glands  qj  the  Liver,  in  which  the  Shoots  of  the 
Vena  Porta  terminate,  is  carried  by  fmall  Drifts  tc? 
the  Cholidochus ,  and  from  thence  to  the  common 
Pafiage,  where  the  two  Sorts  meet ;  and  fo  repair  with 
joint  Forces  to  the  Inteftines. 

The  Bile  being  a  potent  DifTolver*  cofnpleats  in 
the  firft  InteftineS,  the  breaking  and  mincing  of 
fuch  Parts  of  the  Aliments*  as  were  not  entirely 
difiolved  in  the  Stomach ,  fo  that  the  Bile  is  fo  far 
from  being  a  mere  Excrement,  as  fancied  by  the  An¬ 
tients,  that  it  is  a  necefiary  Liquor,  without  which, 
the  Chyle  would  never  attain  to  that  Degree  of  Per¬ 
fection,  that  is  requifite  for  its  Sanguification; 

Dr.  Quincy  thinks  the  principal  Ufe  of  both  Sorts 
of  Bile,  called  by  the  Moderns,  Cyftic ,  and  Hepatic , 
is  to  fheath  and  blunt  the  Acids  of  the  Chyle,  en¬ 
tangling  them  with  its  Sulphur,  fo  as  to  prevent  their 
being  fufficientiy  diluted  by  the  pancreatic  Juice  td 

enter  the  La&eals. 
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Borelli  afierts,  that  Part  of  the  Bile  difeharged  in¬ 
to  the  Inteftines,  re-enters  the  meferaic  Veins,  and 
mixing-  with  the  Blood  of  the  Vena  Porta,  is  again 
percolated  through  the  Liver  •,  and  Boerhaave  feems 
of  the  fame  Opinion*  which,  if  true,  the  Bile  has  its 
Circulation,  as  well  as  the  Blood. 

The  Bile  .is  a  Juice  of  great  Importance*  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  good  or  ill  Habitude  of  the  Animal.-^ 
Dr.  Woodward  has  traced  its  Effeds  throughout  the 
Body,  very  minutely*  and  makes  no  Scruple  to  af- 
cribe  moft  of  the  Difeafes  thereof*  to  fome  Difor- 
der  of  the  Bile.  This  he  takes  to  be  the  chief  Spring 
in  the  animal  Machine,  and  from  this  accounts  for 
moft  of  the  Phcenomena  of  a  Body,  whether  healthy 
or  difeafed.’ 

Many,  even  among  the  modern  Anatomifts*  From 
the  fmall  Quantity  of  Bile  fecerned,  have  been  led 
into  a  Miftalcc,  that  this  Secretion  is  not  the  foie  End 
of  fo  confiderable  a  Vifcus ,  as  the  Liver.  Dr.  Keil 
obferves,  that  in  a  Dog,  whofe  common  Du£t  was 
near  as  big  as  that  of  a  Man,  he  gathered  about  two 
Drams  an  Flour  j  though  in  a  human  Body*  there  is 
Reafon  to  think  the  Quantity  fecreted  to  be  greater. 
Mr.  Tauvry  obferves,  that  the  Bile  becomes  One  of 
the  principal  Caufes  of  Third,  by  mixing  with  the 
falival  Juice. 

Sometimes  the  Bile ,  from  yellow,  becomes  grecnifb* 
like  Verdigreafe,  and  frequently  pale,  like  the  Yolks 
of  Eggs,  and  that  without  any  other  apparent  Caufe* 
than  a  little  Motion,  a  Convulfion,  or  a  violent 

Paflion  of  the  Mind.- - This  occafions  many  and 

terrible  Difeafes,  as  Naufca*s,  an  Abhorrence  of 
Food,  Anxiety,  Sighing,  Cardialga’s,  Wind*  Diar¬ 
rhoea’s,  Dyfenteries,  acute  Difeafes,  Fevers*  and  Con- 
vulfions. 

Sometimes  it  becomes  black,  and  takes  the  Name 
of  Choler:  In  this  Cafe*  it  fometimes  tafles  like  a 
very  fliarp  Vinegar  \  fometimes  like  putrified  Blood, 
gnawing,  burning,  difiolving,  confuming,  occa- 
fioning  Inflammations,  Gangrenes,  Mortifications* 
violent  Pains,  and  terrible  Fermentations; 

0$  A tr a  bilis,  or  black  Bile,  Boerhaave  diftingtiifhed 
three  Kinds,.  1.  The  mildeft,  arifing  from  the  Mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Blood,  put  in  too  great  a  Motion,  which* 
hence,  takes  the  Name  of  Aduft .  The  ad,  is  an 
Aggravation  of  the  firft,  artfing  from  the  fame 
Caufes,  only  heightened.  The  3d*  is  a  corrupt, 
parched  Bile,  which  if  it  arofe  from  u  green ifh,  or 
palifti  Sort,  is  ft  ill  worfe. 

Too  great  an  Evacuation  of  the  Bile,  either  up¬ 
wards  or  downwards,  robs  the  Chylefa&ion  of  its 
main  Inftruments  *  hence  it  prevents  Digeftion,  Se¬ 
cretion,  Excretion  of  the  Faces  9  produces  an  acid 

R  Temps- 
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Temperature,  Coldntfs,  Weaknefs,  Palenefs,  &c. 

The  Spleen  (GG),  (the  next  Parc  to  be  confi- 
dered  in  the  Abdomen)  is  a  Vifcus ,  of  a  darkifli  red, 
or  rather  a  livid  Colour,  ordinarily  refembling  the 
Figure  of  a  Tongue,  though  fomecimes  triangular, 

and  fomecimes  roundifh.* - -It  is  fituated  in  the  left 

Hypochondrium,  between  the  fpurious  Ribs,  and 
the  Stomach  ;  is  fomewhat  convex  on  the  Side  to¬ 
wards  the  former,  and  concave  towards  the  latter. 
Its  ordinary  Length  is  fix  Inches;  Breadth,  three; 
and  Thicknefs,  one. - *Ic  is  connected  to  the  Omen¬ 

tum,  and  by  Means  of  that  and  the  Blood  Wflcls, 
to  the  Stomach,  and  left  Kidney,  and  fometimes  to 
the  Diaphragm. 

The  Spleen  has  but  one  Membrane,  which  is  very 
1  hick,  its  inward  Surface  fends  out  hard  Fibres  which 
run  a-crofs  it :  All  thefe  Fibres  make  a  Net,  the  In¬ 
terfaces  of  which  are  of  different  Figures.  Thefe 

Fibres  are  flefhy,  like  thofe  of  the  Lungs. - -The 

Bulk  of  the  Spleen  is  compofed  of  innumerable  Cells, 
or  little  Bladders,  which  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  difeharge  themfeives  into  the  Trunk  of 

the  Splenick  Vein.* - Their  infide,  according  to 

Malpighi,  is  furnifhed  with  various  minute  Glands 
adhering  together  ;  fix,  feven,  or  eight  whereof  form 
a  Kind  of  fmall  conglomerate  Glands,  wherein  the 
Arteries  and  Veins  feem  to  terminate. 

Its  Blood  Veffels  are  the  Splenic  Artery,  which  fur- 
nifhes  it  with  Blood  from  the  Cediaca ,  and  the  Splenic 
Vein,  which  carries  it  thence,  by  the  Porta  to  the 

Liver. - Its  Nerves  come  from  the  Plexus  Lienaris , 

near  the  Bottom  of  the  Stomach.* - The  Veffels  are 

all,  as  loon  as  they  enter  the  Spleen,  wrapt  up  in  one 
common  Capfula ,  or  Membrane,  and  plentifully  di- 
Ilributed  together,  throughout  the  Subftance  of  the 
Spleen.  Bcfides  thefe,  are  Lymphaticks  in  Abun¬ 
dance. - The  /Inaftomofes  between  the  Arteries, 

and  Veins  of  the  Spleen,  are  more  apparent  than  any 
other  Part  of  the  Body  ;  and  this  Vifcus ,  is  obferved 
to  be  furnifhed  with  a  greater  Quantity  of  Blood, 
than  any  other  Part. 

The  AnatomiJU  have  been  divided,  in  all  Ages,  up¬ 
on  the  Ufe  of  the  Spleen. - Some  have  imagined 

the  Spleen  only  ferved  to  make  a  Ballance  in  the 
Weight  of  the  Body  ;  others,  that  it  was  only  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Sake  of  Symmetry  ;  others  hold  it  an 
u  I  clefs  Load,  (fince  it  appears  irom  Diffcdtion,  that 
Animals  from  whom  it  has  been  cut,  live  very  well 
without  it)  others  a  Pit,  or  common  Shore,  to  dif- 
chnrge  the  Feces  of  the  Blood  into;  others  a  Fire, 
by  the  Heat  whereof,  the  A6tion  of  the  Stomach  is 
animated. 

Mr.  Cowpcr ,  from  the  great  Quantity  of  Blood, 
and  the  apparent  Inofculations  of  the  Spleen,  draws 
a  very  natural  Conje&ure  of  the  Ufe  thereof,  at  leaff 

of  the  peculiar  Mechanifm. - He  takes  then  the 

Spleen  to  be  only  a  fubordinatc  Organ,  miniflring 
to  the  Circulation;  and  thinks,  that  by  this  Congrefs 
of  the  arterial  and  venal  Blood,  an  Impetus  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  latter;  by  which  its  Progrefs  thro* 
the  Ramifications  of  the  Porta,  to  the  Cava ,  is 
promoted,  which  would  other  wile  be  fo  broke,  by 
the  double  Ramifications  of  the  Porta,  as  to  want 
Strength  fuflicient  to  carry  to  the  Heart. 

This  A6tion  or  L fie 61  of  the  Spleen ,  according  to 
Dr.  Bocrhaave,  is  to  receive  the  frefii  Arterial  Blood, 
prepare  it  in  its  Glands,  and  pour  it  into  its  Cells ;  to 
return  what  Blood  is  left  from  this  A6lion,  to  the 
JittJe  Veins,  and  thcncc  to  the  fplenic  Vein;  to  mix 
the  Humour  thus  prepared  with  the  nervous  Juice, 
and  to  prepare,  attenuate,  and  more  intimately  unite 
them  together  into  one  Humour. 

Malpighi  and  Dr.  Keil  take  the  Spleen  to  be  a  vif- 
cous  Afilllant  to  the  Liver,  in  the  Secretion,  &c.  of 
the  Bile. —  And  in  Fa6t  the  Blood  may  receive  foinc 
Alteration  there,  that  may  facilitate  the  Secretion  of 
the  Bile  in  the  Liver ;  fince  Filtration  ought  always  to 
be  uihered  in  by  Precipitation  ;  that  is  the  Molecule , 
or  little  Particles,  fhould  be  already  feparaied  before 


they  come  to  the  Strainer,  and  therefore  thofe  of  the 
Bile  fhould  be  parted  from  thofe  of  the  Blood  before 
they  arrive  at  the  Glands  of  the  Liver. 

The  Pancreas  is  a  conglomerate  Gland,  or  a 
Body  compofed  of  a  great  Quantity  of  Glands,  feated 
under  the  lower  and  back  Parc  of  the  Stomach  near 
the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Loins  ;  it  reaches  from  the 
Duodenum  to  the  Spleen,  the  principal  Part  of  it  being 
in  the  left  Hypochondrium,  5tis  tied  very  faft  to  the 
Peritoneum,  and  weighs  about  five  Ounces  ;  com¬ 
monly  it  has  ten  Fingers  Breadth  in  Length,  one  in 
Thicknefs,  and  two  in  Breadth  ;  furnifhed  with  a 
Nerve  from  the  Intercoftal,  wich  Arteries  from  the 
Celiaca ,  with  Veins  leading  to  the  Splenick,  and  wich 
lymphatick  Veffels  which  run  to  the  Receptaculum. 

Belides  all  thefe  Veffels  ic  has  a  peculiar  Dull,  called 
the  Pancreatic,  difeovered  in  1642,  by  Virtfungus,  a 
celebrated  Anatomift  at  Padua. — •  This  Dull  running 
along  the  Middle  of  the  Pancreas,  opens  into  the  Ca~ 
vity  of  the  Duodenum ,  where  its  Orifice  is  guarded  by 
a  Valve,  allowing  an  Exit  to  the  contained  Liquor, 
and  oppofing  the  Entrance  of  the  Chyle,  and  other 
Liquors  contained  in  the  Inteftine  ;  there  is  but  one 
Pallage  of  this  Nature,  though  De  Graaf  obferves 
that  it  is  frequently  double  ;  and  in  its  natural  State 
’cis  no  bigger  than  a  fmall  Quill. 

The  Pancreas  ferves  neither  for  a  Culhion  to  the 
Stomach,  nor  for  Support  to  the  Veffels  difperfed  over 
the  Abdomen,  but,  by  Virtue  of  its  Glands,  to  feparate 
and  flrain  out  a  certain  Juice  from  the  Blood  called 
the  Pancreat'ick  Juice. 

This  Juice  is  not  acid,  as  fonie  Authors  have  fup- 
pofed  ;  nor  Alkaline ,  as  feme  others;  but  a  little  Sa¬ 
line,  and  much  refembling  the  Saliva  in  its  Origin, 
Veffels,  and  Properties. —  It  is  carried  by  the  Pancre¬ 
atic  Du6t  into  the  Duodenum,  where  it  ferves  to  dilute 
the  Bile,  to  change  its  Vifcidity,  Bitternels,  Colour, 
(Ac.  and  make  ic  mix  with  the  Chyle,  in'  Order  to 
reduce  the  feveral  Taftes,  Odours,  and  Properties  of 
the  leveral  Foods  in  an  homogeneous  one. 

JanJJ'on  of  Almelovcen ,  thought  that  the  Pancreatic 

Juice  had  been  known  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen .* - - 

De  Graaf,  a  Dutch  Phyfician,  had  found  Means  to 
colledt  a  Quantity  of  it  for  Experiments,  and  has 
publifhed  an  exprefs  Treatife  de  Succo  Pancreatico . 

Brunner  relates,  that  the  Pancreatic  Dull  having 
been  tried  in  feveral  Dogs,  and  cur,  they  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  to  eat  as  ufual,  and  performed  all  the  other 
Fun6lions  of  Life ;  one  of  them  feemed  to  have  the 
better  Stomach  for  it. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  Kidneys,  we  mult  take 
Notice  of  two  Parts,  called  Capfule  Atrabilarie ,  be- 
caule  there  is  found  in  their  Cavity  an  Humour  re¬ 
fembling  the  Air  a  Bilis. 

Thofe  two  Capftilc  are  placed  fometimes  above  the 
Kidneys,  and  fometimes  between  it  and  the  great 

Artery.' - -They  are  enclofed  in  a  thin  Membrane, 

and  entangled  with  Fat,  which  occafions  the  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  tracing  them. - That  on  the  Right  Side 

is  commonly  lefs  than  the  other.  Each  of  them  is  as 
big  as  a  Walnut  laid  fiat,  and  has  a  Cavity  large 

enough  in  Proportion  to  its  Bignefs. - In  a  Foetus 

they  are  generally  as  big  as  Kidneys,  from  which  they 
differ,  in  this,  that  their  Subltance  isfofter  and  more 
flaggy. 

Their  Figure  is  as  inconfiant  as  their  Situation,  for, 

in  Fa6t,  they  have  no  determined  Figure. - Their 

Colour  is  fometimes  red,  fometimes  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Fat  they  arc  wrapp’d  in. - In  their  Ca¬ 

vity  they  have  fmall  Holes,  which  penetrate  through 

their  Subfiance. - They  have  a  Nerve  derived 

from  the  Intercoftal,  which  makes  a  Plexus  in  this 
Place  ;  one  or  two  Branches  detached  from  the  emul- 
geiu  Artery,  and  fometimes  from  the  Aorta,  and  a 
fmall  Dull  jnferted  into  the  upper  Part  of  the  emul- 

gent  Vein.* - -Their  Cavity  has  a  Valve,  which 

opens  towards  the  cmulgcnt  Vein. 

The  Capfthc  Airabilarie,  are  probably  Glands 
for  the  Secretion  of  fume  Humour  from  the  Blood, 

2  imported 
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i.nDorted  by  the  Arteries,  which  Humour  is  after- 
wards  condufted  by  their  fmall  Veins  to  the  emul- 
Kent  Vein,  and  there  mixed  with  the  Blood. 

&  The  Parts  which  purge  the  Blood  of  the  luperflu- 
Otis  Serum,  called  Urine,  are  of  three i  Sorts  viz  the 
Kidneys ,  the  Ureter ,  and  the  Bladder.  The  firft 
make  a  Secretion  of  the  Serum  \  the  fecond  convey  it 
to  the  Bladder  as  foon  as  it  is  feparated ;  and  the 
Bladder  ferves  for  a  Ciflern,  where  it  is  kept  for  fome 
Time,  and  evacuated  when  it  fwells  to  a'  fufncient 

Quantity. 

The  Kidneys  are  called  Renes ,  from  P«v,  to 
flow,  becaufe  the  Urine  flows  inceflantly  into  the \  Pel- 

vis^. _ .They  are  feated  in  the  Region  of  the 

Loins  under  the  Pfoas  Mufcle,  upon  the  Sides  of  the 
Aorta*  and  Vena  Cava ,  without  the  Peritoneum?  one 
on  the  Right  Side  under  the  Liver,  and  the  other  on 
the  Left  under  the  Spleen,  at  the  Diftance  of  about 
four  Fingers  Breadth  one  from  the  other. 

They  are  fattened  to  the  Vena  Cava ,  and  the  great 
Artery  by  the  emulgenc  Arteries  and  Veins,  and  to 
the  Bladder  by  the  Ureter ;  the  Right  Kidney  is  knit 
to  the  Inteftine  Cecum ,  and  fometimes  to  the  Liver  *, 
the  Left  one  is  tied  to  the  Colon ,  and  fometimes  to 

the  Spleen. - -Their  Figure .  refembles  that  of  a 

Half-Moon  or  a  Bean;  that  Side  which  faces  the 
Veflels  is  concave,  the •oppofite.  Side  is  convex.  Com¬ 
monly  they  are  four  or  five  Fingers  breadth  long, 

three  broad  and  two  thick. - Their  Surface  is 

fmooth  and  fofc,  like  that  of  the  Liver,  and  their 

natural  Colour  a  dark  Red. 

The  Kidneys  have  a  proper  and  very  thin  Mem¬ 
brane,  which  keeps  all  their  Glands  in  their  natural 
Order,  which  Membrane  fome  imagine  to  be  nothing 
elfe  but  a  Continuation  of  the  Tunicle  of  the  Veflels 
inferted  in  the  Kidneys,  which  by  dilating  themfelves 
line  their  Infide ;  and  then  turning  back  upon  the 
Outfide  cover  that  too. —  They  are  covered,  befides, 
with  the  Peritoneum ,  and  always  with  a  great  deal  of 

Each  of  them  receives  two  Nerves,  one  from  the 
flomachic  Branch,  which  fpreads  itfelf  along  the 
Membrane ;  and  one  other  from  the  Neighbourhood 
of  the  Mefentery*  which  enters  the  concave  Part  of 
the  Kidneys,  and  is  loft  in  its  Subftance ;  thefe 
Nerves  occafion  the  Vomiting  in  the  Nephretick 
Pains.- — -  The  Trunk  of  the  Aorta  fends  out  two 
large  Veflels  to  the  Kidneys,  which,  before  they  en¬ 
ter,  divide  themfelves  into  three  or  four  Branches, 
and  which  patting  through  the  Subftance  of  the  Kid¬ 
ney,  by  its  concave  Part,  are  loft  in  an  Infinity  of 
little  Glands,  to  which  they  convey  the  Blood  and  its 

Serum ,  prom ifcuou tty  mixed. 

The  Blood  imported  by  the  Arteries  to  the  Glands, 
which  cannot  pals  through  the  Orifices  of  thefe  fmall 
Pipes,  is  taken  up  by  the  Branches  of  the  cmulgent 
Vein,  which  condudls  it  to  the  Vena  Cava. 

The  Pelvis ,  or  Bafon,  is  a  Cavity  made  of  the  up¬ 
per  End  of  the  Ureters ,  in  the  Form  of  a  Funnel,  the 
narrow  Part  thereof  marches  out  of  the  Kidnfey,  and 
makes  the  Beginning  of  the  Ureter —  Its  Office  is 
to  receive  the  Urine  that  diftils  from  the  Nipples, 
which  are  fmall  mamillary  Bodies,  ihooting  out  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  a  Point  where  they  are  perforated,  in  Order  to 
let  the  Urine  fall  into  the  Bafon,  and  to  which  repair 
the  Arteries  diftributed  through  the  whole  Circum¬ 
ference  of  the  Kidneys. 

The  Ureters,  (SS)  are  two  Canals  of  a  peculiar 
Form,  which  fpring  upon  each  Side  from  the  Pelvis 
of  the  Kidneys,  are  covered  with  the  Peritoneum * 
and  terminate  in  the  Bladder  not  far  from  its  Neck. — 
They  are  ftirnilhed  with  annular  Fibres,  to  enable 
them  to  contract  themfelves,  and  thereby  facilitate 

i he  Courfe  of  the  Urine  into  the  Bladder. - Their 

Length  is  equal  to  the  Interval  between  the  Kidney 
and  the  Bladder  \  they  are  no  bigger  than  a,  Writing 
Pen,  except  in  the  Nephretick,  when  their  Cavirks 
are  fometimes  fo  dilated  as  to  receive  one’s  little  Fin  ¬ 
ger,  and  refcmblc  an  S. - They  receive  Nerves 

from  the  intercoftul  Branch,  which  occafion  their  ex- 
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quifite  Senfe  in  the  Gravel,  and  Arteries  from  the 
neighbouring  Parts,  and  return  ’eui  fmall  Veins. 

The  Ureters  proceed  from  the  Kidneys,  beginning 
at  the  End  of  the  Pelvis ,  and  terminating  in  the 
Bladder,  which  they  perforate  very  artificially,  for 
having  pierced  through  the  outer  Membrane,  they- 
run  for  two  Fingers  breadth  between  the  two  Mem¬ 
branes,  and  then  perforate  the  inner  one  near  the 
Neck  of  the  Bladder.  By  this  Contrivance  the  Urine 
having  once  entered  the  Bladder  cannot  return  back, 
the  Orifice  of  one  Membrane  being  flopped  by  the 

other. - The  Ureters  receive  the  Urine  from  the 

Pelvis  and  convey  it  to  the  Bladder. 

The  Bladder  (T)  is  a  membranous  Part,  which 
forms  a  confiderable  Cavity,  fit  to  contain  the  Urine 
and  the  folid  Bodies  that  are  preternaturally  bred  in 
it,  luch  as  Stones,  &c. 

The  Bladder  is  fuuated  in  the  Pelvis  of  the  Abdo- 
men ;  in  Men  immediately  on  the  Retlum  *,  in  Wo¬ 
men  on  the  Vagina  Uteri ;  its  Figure  in  Quadrupedes 
refembles  a  Pear  with  the  Bafis  upwards ;  but  in  hu* 
man  Bodies  the  lower  Part  is  almoft  on  a  Level  with 
the  upper  ;  and  its  Orifice,  or  Neck,  placed  Side- 
ways,  while  the  Fundus ,  (V)  or  Bottom,  which  in  a 
human  Bladder  is  very  broad,  refts  either  on  the  Rec¬ 
tum  or  the  Vagina  Uteri . - It  is  fattened  to  the  Na¬ 

vel  by  the  Urachus ,  degenerated  into  a  Ligament, 
its  Sides  to  the  umbilical  Arteries,  and  its  Neck  to 
the  Inteftimm  Rcftum  in  "Women. 

The  Bladder  is  compofed  of  three  Coats ;  the  firft 
a  Covering  of  the  Peritoneum  ;  the  fecond  confifts  of 
mufcular  Fibres,  which  run  irregular  feveral  Ways ; 
and  the  third,  which  is  full  of  Wrinkles  for  facilitating 

its  Dilatation,  is  both  glandulous  and  nervous.- - - 

Its  Glands  feparate  a  vifeous  and  flimy  Matter,  which 
defends  the  Bladder  from  the  Acrimony  of  the  Salts 

In  .  the  Urine. - Around  its  Neck  there  goes  a 

fmall  Mufcle,  called  Sphintter  Veftce?  which  contracts 
the  Orifice  of  the  Bladder ,  to  prevent  the  Urine  from 
dripping  involuntarily,  or  ’till  it  thrufts  open  the 
Paffage  by  the  Contradtion  of  the  fecond  Coat  of  the 
Bladder ,  called,  therefore,  Detrufor  Urine. 

•  Having  already  confidered  all  the  Parts  of  the  Ab¬ 
domen*  which  contribute  to  the  Perfettion  of  the 
Blood,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  confidcr  in  this 
Tlace  the  Aorta ,  or  great  Artery ,  and  the  Vena  Cava , 
which  are  two  large  Veflels  of  the  Abdomen , 

The  Aorta,  or  great  Artery ,  (Y)  rifes  diredtly 
out  of  the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  whefe  it  receives 
the  Blood,  in  order  to  difperfe  it  all  over  the  Body. — - 
We’ll  only  examine  in  this  Place  the  Arteries  it  fends 
to  the  Abdomen  after  its  Perforation  of  the  Diaphragm, 

which  are  feven. - The  firft  is  the  Caliaca?  which 

fplits  into  two  Branches,  one  on  the  Right  Side  for 
the  Liver,  and  the  other  on  the  Left  for  the  Spleen.-— 
The  fecond  is  the  upper  Mcfencerick,  which  vifics  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Mefentery. — 1  The  third  are  the 
Emulgents,  which  run  to  the  Kidneys. —  The  fourth, 
the  Spermaticks,  which  repair  to  the  Parts  calculated 
for  Generation. —  The  fifth,  the  lower  Mefenterick, 
which  goes  to  the  Inteftines  and  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Mefentery. —  The  fixch,  the  Lumbar  es*  which  ferve 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Loins. — And  the  feven th,  the 
upper  Mufculares ,  which  arc  loft  in  the  FJefh. 

When  the  Aorta  reaches  the  Os  Sacrum *  it  gets 
over  the  Vena  Cava *  and  divides  itfelf  into  two  large 
Arteries,  called  the  Hi  ace.  Each  Side  has  one  ot 
them,  which  fubdividcs  itfelf  into  the  internal  and 
external.— The  internal  iiiaek  Artery  detaches  lour 
other  Arteries,  viz.  the  Sacra ,  Mufcular  ts*  Inferior , 
the  U mb  Hi  calls ,  and  the  Hypogaftrick.  The  external 
lliack,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  fends  out  the 
Epigaftrick  and  the  Pudenda *  and  then  marches  to 
the  Thighs,  where  it  changes  its  Name,  and  afiumes 
that  of  Arteria  Cruralis. 

Where  the  Iliac  Artery  terminates,  there’s  a  Vein 
of  the  fame  Size,  called  the  lliaca  Externa*  which 
receives  not  only  three  other  fmall  Veins,  called  Muj- 
cnlaris  inferior *  Pudenda ,  and  Epigallrica  \  but  alfo 
the  internal  Iliac  Branch,  confiding  of  two  Veins,  viz. 

the 
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the  Hypogaftrica ,  and  the  Mu fc  alar  is  Media.'- 
Thefe  two  Iliack  Veins  upon  one  Side,  and  the  other 
two  on  the  op  police,  begin  about  the  Os  Sacrum  to 
form  a  very  large  Vein,  called  the  afcending  Vena 
Cava ,  further  enlarged  by  the  Acceflion  of  the.  Sacra, 
and  Mufcularis  Superior. 

I  call  it  Afcendens,  fince  its  Office  is  to  convey  the 
Blood  from  the  inferior  Parts  to  the  Heart. — •  It  be¬ 
gins  to  affume  the  Name  of  Vena  Cava  upon  the  Os 
Sacrum  y  where  the  four  Iliac oj  join.  As  it  rifes 
higher  his  joined  -by  four  Sorts  of  Veins,  viz.  the 
LumbareSy  which  come  from  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Loins  *,  the  Spermatica >  fpringing  from  the  Inftruments 
of  Generation;  the  Emulgents  from  the  Kidneys; 
and  the  AJipofa  from  the  Mcmbrana  Adipofa  of  the 
Reins.  This  done,  the  Vena  Cava  Afcendens  fir  ikes 
through  the  Diaphragm  into  the  Breaft,  and  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart. 

The  lafl  Parts  to  be  confidered  in  the  Abdemetiy  are 
thofe  calculated  for  Generation,  which  Nature  has 
formed  to  perpetuate  itfelf,  by  producing  new  Crea¬ 
tures  to  fupply  the  Room  of  thofe  who  are  gone  ;  and 
to  the  End  that  Man  might  be  excited  to  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  his  own  Image,  that  prudent  Mother  of 
all  created  Beings  has  given  to  thofe  Parts  fuch  a 
quick,  tender  Senfe  and  trunfporting  Titiliation,  that 
often  without  confulting  his  Reafon  he  courts  Satis- 
faiflion  ;  and  indeed  it  is  oftenerthe  Prof pell  of  Plea- 
fure,  than  the  Defire  of  eternizing  ones-felf  that  in¬ 
flames  the  Imagination,  fo  as  toraifea  furious  Paffion 
for  Embraces. 

The  Organs  for  Generation  are  either  common  or 
proper  ;  the  Common  are  met  with  in  both  Sexes, 
fuch  as  are  the  fpermatick  Veffels,  the  Teflicles,  and 
the  Vafa  Deferenlia.  The  proper  Parts  are  peculiar 
either  to  a  Man,  as  the  Para flatly  the  feminal  Vefi- 
dcs,  the  Probates,  and  the  Yard  or  Penis ;  or  the 
Womb  to  a  Woman. 

We  mull  confider  firfl  the  Parts  of  a  Man,  not 
only  thofe  peculiar  to  his  Sex,  but  likewife  thofe 
which  are  common  to  both  Sexes,  that  we  may  ob- 
feive  wherein  they  differ. 

The  Parts  of  a  Man  which  fall  firfl:  under  our 
Confideracion,  are  the  fpermatick  Veffels,  which  are 
four  in  Number,  viz.  two  Arteries,  and  two  Veins.— 
The  two  fpermatick  (AA)  Arteries  fpring  from  the 
Trunk  of  the  Aorta ,  run  obliquely  upon  the  Ureters , 
and  along  the  Muffle  Pfoas,  ’till  they  arrive  at  the 
Groin,  where  they  are  received  by  a  Produllion  of 
the  Peritojnrnniy  and  fo  conduced  to  the  Teflicles, 
by  pa  fling  through  the  Rings  of  the  Aponeurofes  of 
the  Mulcles  of  the  Abdomen - The  two  fperma¬ 

tick  Veins  (BB)  march  out  from  the  Teflicles  towards 
the  Vena  Cava ;  the  Right  runs  flrait  to  the  Trunk 
of  the  Cava  ;  but  the  Left  one  terminates  in  the 

emulgenc  Vein. - -  In  their  Progrcfs  they  are  joined 

by  final  1  Veins  from  the  Peritonaeum^  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Mufcles,  loaded  with  the  fuperfluous  Blood 
of  their  Parts,  in  order  to  lodge  it  in  the  Cava. 

The  Artery  in  its  Afcenr,  and  the  Vein  in  its  De- 
feent,  on  each  Side,  approach  to  one  another,  and 
are  covered  with  the  Peritoneum. —  The  various 
Branches  of  the  Vein  form  in  their  Progrcfs  (without 
the  A  Alliance  of  the  Artery)  what  we  call  Corpus 
Varicofuniy  or  Pyramided  ;  but  the  Artery  dcfcentls 
fllmoft  in  a  flrait  Line,  without  dividing  itfdf,  unlels 
it  be  at  the  Place  of  its  Inlcrtion,  where  it’s  fplic  into 
two  Branches,  the  lead  whereof  terminates  under  the 
Mpidydtmis ,  and  the  other  in  the  Tefiicle. 

The  Spcrmatick  Veffels  are  larger  in  Men  than  in 
Women,  and  in  both  the  Arteries  are  always  larger 
than  the  Veins. —  They  don’t  perforate  the  Perito- 
metnn,  as  in  Dogs,  but  a  Production  of  that  Mem¬ 
brane  cow  lulls  them  along,  together  with  foinc 
Branches  ol  the  intercoms  I  Nerves,  and  fome  from 
the  one  awl  twentieth  Pair  of  the  Spine,  which  fup¬ 
ply  the  Teflicles  with  animal  Spirits,  and  not  with  the 
Matter  of  the  Seed,  as  fome  have  imagined,  fince 

they  have  not  a  fu/liciein  Cavity  to  contain  fuch 
Liquor. 


4 

The  Reafon  why  the  lefs  fpermatick  Vein  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  emulgent,  and  not  in  the  Cava ,  is  the 
fpermatick  Vein,  in  paffing  over  the  emulgent  Ar¬ 
tery,  its  Bulk  would  have  hindered  the  Reflux  of  the 
Blood  to  the  Cava. 


The  Preparation  of  the  Seed  is  not  commenced  in 
the  fpermatick  Veffels,  as  falfly  fuppofed  by  the  An - 
tients ;  for  if  the  two  Arteries  penetrate  the  Subfiance 
of  the  Teflicles y  ’tis  only  to  procure  a  more  exalt  Se¬ 
paration  of  the  feminal  Particles  chat  accompany  the 
arterious  Blood,  fince  the  Remains  of  thac  Blood  are 
carried  back  by  the  Spcrmatick  Veins  to  the  Vena 
Cava ,  and  the  Arteries  have  no  Anadomofes  with 
the  Veins,  either  in  this  Place,  or  any  other  Part  of 
the  Body. 

Therefore  the  Ufe  of  the  Spcrmatick  Veffels ,  is  to 
have  the  Blood  conveyed  by  the  Arteries,  to  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  each  Tefiicle,  where  the  feminal  Particles 
are  feparated,  and  the  Remains  of  the  Blood  carried 
back,  by  the  Branches  of.  the  Veins  to  the  Cava. 

The  Testjcles,  are  fo  called  from  the  Latin 
Word  Tcfles,  Wi tneffes  ;  as  giving  Tefl/mony  of  Vi¬ 
rility  ;  they  are  what  we  properly  call  Genitalia 
The  Greeks  call  them  Didymi ,  or  Twins. — Some  Men 
have  only  one,  fome  have  three,  and  even  four  ;  but 
ordinarily,  they  have  but. two. 

The  Teflicles  (DD)  are  foft,  white  Bodies- of  an 
oval  Figure,  and  about  the  Size  of  a  Pigeon’s  Egg: 
They  have  been  thought'  to  be  of  a  glanduious  Sub- 
fiance  ;  and  according  to  the  prefenc  Doflrine  of  the 
Glands  they  may  be  allowed  to  be-  fo  ftill. 

They  are  formed  of  a  Convolution  of  divers  Kinds 
of  Veffels,  particularly  of  the  fpermatick  Veins  and 
Arteries,  the  latter  of  which  bring  the  Blood,  whence 
the  Particles  of  the  Seed  are  to  be  fecreted  in  the  Me¬ 


anders  of  the  Tefliclesy  and  the  former  return  it  back 
again,  after  the  Secretion  made. 

The  reft  of  the  Teflicles  is  made  up  of  Seed- veffels; 
which,  indeed,  are  but  one  continued  Series,  or  Rope 
intricately  convoluted,  and  wound  up,  as  it  were,  into 
a  Bottom  ;  but  adhering  fo  laxly,  that  it  is  eafily 
drawn  out  into  Length,  and  in  Rats  flmken  from 
its  clofe  Contexture.— Thefe  feminal  Veflcies  termi¬ 


nate  in  the  Paraflat<e. 

They  are  feated,  in  .Men,  without  the  Abdomen ;  at 
the  Root  of  the  Yard,  wrapped  up  in  five  Coats, 
two  of  which  are  common,  viz.  the  Scrotumy  and 
the  Bart  os ;  and  three  proper,  viz .  the  Eritroides , 
the  ElitroideSy  and  the  Albuginea. 

The  firfl:  of  the  common  Sort  is  the  Scrotumy  or 
Purfe,  compofed  of  a  fcarf  Skin,  and  a  true  Skin, 
which  is  here  thinner  and  tenderer  than  in  any  other 
Parc  of  the  Body  ;  ’cis  fofr,  wrinkled,  and  void  of 
Fat. — At  fourteen  or  fifteen  Years  of  Age,  kis  co¬ 
vered  with  Hair. — *Tis  divided  intq  the  right  and 
left  Halves  by  a  Line,  or  Suture,  which  commences  at 
the  Anusy  paffes  through  the  Pcrin<ctm%  and  terminates 
in  the  Gians ,  or  Nut. 

Dartos,  is  a  cutaneous  Muffle,  confiding  of  a 
Texture  of  many  fleihy  Fibres,  by  Virtue  whereof, 
the  Scrotum  contrails  and  furls  itfelf.-— It  receives  fe- 


veral  Veffels  from  the  Arteri.c  Pudenda  and  not  only 
covers  the  two  Teflicles,  like  the  Scrotum y  but  runs 
in  between  them,  and  keeps  them  from  grating  one 
upon  another. 

The  Eritroides  (E),  is  the  firfl  of  the  proper 
Clafs ;  it  is  interlaced  with  fleihy  Fibres,  which  maces 
it  appear  red  ;  and  is  produced  by  the  Crmajlcry  a 
Muffle  which  holds  up  the  Teflicles . 

The  Ei.i  troi  des  (F),  called  alfo  Vaginal is ,  is  a 
Dilatation  of  a  Production  of  the  Peritoneum.  — ■ 


Its  internal  Surface  is  even  and  fmooth,  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  rough  and  unequal,  whereby  it  flicks  very 
clofe  to  the  Eritroides. 


The  Albuginea  (G),  fo  called  from  its  White- 
nefs,  is  the  immediate  Cover  of  the  Teflicles y  and  im- 
prefles  them  with  a  Figure  anfwerable  to  its  own,— 
It  proceeds  from  the  Coat,  in  which  the  fpermatick 
Veffels  arc  wrapped. 

Tiff  Teflicles  arc  fufpentlcd  by  two  Muffles,  called 
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Crem  aft  ores  (H),  or  Sufpenforesi  which  are  inferred  in 
the  Ojfa  Pubis,  at  the  End  of  the  tranfverfe  Mufcle 
of  the  Abdomen ,  and  furround  the  Tefticles  like  a 
Membrane,  which  if  they  happen  to  be  ftronger  than 
ordinary,  move  the  Tefticles  of  themfelves,  pulling 
them  up,  and  letting  them-  fall  at  Pleafure.  ■ 

I  have  already  given  a  Hinr,  that  the  Office  of 
the  Tefticles  was  to  fecrete  the  Particles  of  the  Seed 
from  the  Blood  brought  to  them,  by  the  fpermatick 
Arteries,  the  moft  refined  and  volatile  Part  whereof,  is 
ftrained  out  from  the  reft,  by  the  glandulous  Pith  of 
the  Tefticles ,  which  gives  Paflage  only  to  the  fineft 
Particles,  and  obliges  the  reft  to  return  by  the  Veins. 

- - This  Part  of  the  Blood,  thus  filtrated,  is  railed 

to  a  juft  Degree  of  Perfection,  by  the  Length  of  the 
Pipes,  through  which  it  paffes. - A  further 'Addi¬ 

tion  to  its  Refinement,  accrues  from  the  Windings 
and  Turnings  of  thefe  Pipes. — , — Nay,  it  is  alfo  de¬ 
purated  in  the  excretory  DuCt  of  the  Teflide ,  and  the 
Epididymis. — —In  the  PafTige,  we  call  Deferens,  ’cis 
perfefter  than  any  where  elfe  ;  fince  it  begins  there 
ro  turn  white  and  frothy,  whereas  in  the  Tefticles ,  it 

was  grey  and  fluid. - But  the  Features  and  Impref- 

f;  mi  of  true  Seed,  is  owing  to  the  animal  Spirits 
r-mpluyed  in  the  amorous  Paffion,  which  then  put 
Seed  in  Motion,  and  renders  it  fparkling  and 

'P-0. 

'1  he  Seed,  thus  prepared,  is  laid  up  in  the  Expan- 
fim  of  the  Vafa  Defer entia  *,  and  that  filtrated  through 
the  VificuleC  Semin  ales,  remains  in  their  Cavity  ;  from 
whence  it  breaks  out,  when  the  Imagination  is -in¬ 
flamed  by  amorous  Thoughts. - ’Tis  then  ftirred 

up,  and  rarified,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  forces  up 
the  Suckers  which  guard  the  Orifices ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  Proftrates  fquirt  out  a  fat,  oily  Liquor, 
which  covers  and  embraces  the  volatile  and  pene¬ 
trating  Seed ,  which  other  wife  would  evaporate  and 

difperfe. - This  Liquor  flows  inceflantly  in  the 

Urethra ,  to  guard  off  the  Acrimony,  and  Sting  of 
the  Urine. 

The  Parastata  (LL),  or Epididymida,  are  two 
tuberous,  varicofe  Bodies,  lying  upon,  and  adhering 
to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Tefticles ,  whereof  they  pro¬ 
perly  appear  to  be  a  Part ;  though  different  from  the 
reft  in  Form  and  Confiftence. 

The  ParafiaU  confifts,  like  the  Tefticles ,  of.  a 
Convolution  of  feminal  Tuhitli ,  mixed  with  bloody 
VefTels;  the  Difference  between  them  lying  only,  in 
this,  that  the  Paraftat<e,  and  the  Tubuli,  are  united 
into  one,  the  various  Convolutions  of  which  being 
more  firmly  bound  together,  by  a  ftrong  Membrane, 
nrifing  from  the  Tunica  Albuginea,  it  feels  more  coin- 
pad:  than  the  Tefticles. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Paraftata ?,  is  to  receive  the  Seed 
feparated  in  the  Tefticles,  and  pour  it  into  the  Trunk 
of  the  Vas  deferens,  with  which  it  is  continuous. 

The  Vasa  Different  i  a  (M),  are  white  and 
nervous  VefTels,  of  a  round  Figure,  and  of  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Quill,  feated  partly  in  the  Scrotum ,  and 
partly  in  the  Abdomen.— — ‘They  are  rooted  in  the 
lefticle;  from  one  End  of  which  they  proceed,  and 
march  upwards,  in  the  fame  Procefs  of  the  Perito¬ 
neum,  that  covers  the  fpermatick  VefTels. - -They 

turn  about,  upon  their  Arrival  at  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Pubis,  and  climb  over  the  Uterus*,  and  then,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  one  another,  run  under  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Bladder,  where  they  have  a  Communication 

with  the  feminal  VefTels.1 - The  two  Extremities  of 

the  Vafa  deferenlia,  being  arrived  between  the  Blad¬ 
der  and  the  Reblum,  dilate  themfelves,  and  form  the 

VeficnU  Scminales. - They  rcfemble  a  Bunch  of 

Grapes,  and  their  Cells,  the  Cavities  of  Pomegranate 
Kernels ;  though  not  feparated  by  a  Membrane,  like 
Grapes,  for  then*  Cells  communicate  with  one  another. 

“  Their  broadeft  Part  is  about  an  Inch  over,  they 
have  one  Side  thicker  and  larger  than  the  other,  and 
their  Cavities  are  unequal,  fomc  being  greater  than 

«  They  rtre  ^ca,:cid  between  the  Bladder  and 
tied um,  near  the  Proftaue ,  and  ferve  for  a  Ciflern  to 

I  Ilf*  SrtM/I 


•  From  thefe  Veficles,-  proceed  two  Tmati-  T)vtfs$ 
called  Ejaculatory  Vessels,  becaufe  in  the  Heai: 
of  Action,  they  really  throw  the  Seed  of  the  Vefi¬ 
cles  into  the  Urethra  ;  and  are  of  fuch  an.exquifne 
Senfe,  that  they  are  the  chief  Subjects  of  the  Pleafure 
that  attends  Ejaculation.- — Thefe  Vubfs  are  broad  near 
the  Veficles,  from  whence  they  proceed,  but  dwin¬ 
dle  as  they  approach  the  Urethra,  which  they  per¬ 
forate ;  and  on  its  In  fide,  at  the  Place  of  their  En¬ 
try,  form  a  fmaJl  Caruncle  or  Tuft,  called  Venmon- 
tanum ,  which  is  a  Sort  of  fmall  Valve,  which  keeps 
the  Urine  out  of  the  two  Dufts,  in  its  Pafiage  to 
thzUrelhra ;  and  obliges  the  Seed,  when  fquirted  our, 
to  turn  towards  the  Penis,  and  not  towards  the  Blad¬ 
der. — This  Caruncle,  fome  Surgeons  have  miftaken 
for  a  Carnofity,  upon  the  Refiftance  they  feel  in  put¬ 
ting;  a  Probe  down  the  Urethra. 

The  Prostate  (OO,),  are  two  white,  Tpungy* 
glandulous  Bodies,  fituated  at  the  Root  of  the  Penis* 
or  juft  below  the-  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  and  about 
the  Size  of  Walnuts. 

Authors  aferibe  two  Kinds  of  Subftance  to  the 
ProJlat<e,  the  one  glandulous,  the  other  fpongeous, 
or  porous  ;  which  laft  feems  nothing  but  a  Congeries 
of  minute  VefTels,  and  Cells,  through  the  Middle 
of  which  pafs  the  VeJicuLt  Semin  ales,  without  any  ' 
Communication  therewith. 

The  ProftatcC  have  many  excretory  Duffs  of  their 
own:  De  Graaf  does  not  remember  to  have  known 
them  fewer  than  ten  in  the  Proftat<c  of  Men. — Out 
of  thefe  iflues  a  whitifh  (limy  Humour,  fecreted  in 
the  glandular  Parts  of  the  Proftat<c,  and  .  conveyed 
into  the  Cavity  of  the  Urethra. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Humour  is  to  line  and  lubricate 
the  Cavity  of  the  Urethra ,  and  prevent  it  from  be¬ 
ing  annoyed  by  the  Acrimony  of  the  Urine,  in  its 
Pafiage  through  it,  and  to  ferve  as  a  Vehicle  to  the 
Seed ,  in  the  Time  of  Ejaculation. 

Bocrhaave  thinks  that  this  Humour  may  ferve  to 
nourifti  the  Animalcula,  during  the  firft  Moments  af¬ 
ter  Coition.— This  Humour*  he  adds,  remains  after* 
Caftration,  but  is  not  prolifick. 

The  Time  Author,  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy,  makes  the  Proftata ,  to  confift  of  an  Ag¬ 
gregate  of  twelve  Glands,  each  of  which  terminates 
by  its  excretory  Du6t,  in  a  little  Bag  into  which  it 

difeharges  its  Humour. - Thefe  twelve  Bags  open 

by  as  many  excretory  Duffs,  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
Urethra,  fo  as  to  encompafs  the  Exit  of  the  Veftcule ; 
whence  the  Seed  and  the  Humour  of  the  Proftata  are 
the  more  accurately  mixed. 

’Tis  alledged,  that  this  Place  is  the  ordinary  Seat 
of  a  Clap,  upon  the  Plea,  that  fome  volatile  Salts 
faftening  there,  occafion  Ulcers  that  corrode  the  Ca¬ 
runcles  ;  and  upon  that,  the  Orifices  of  the  hereto¬ 
fore  mentioned  Duds,  throw  out  their  (limy  Liquor, 
the  Flux  of  which  is  fo  met  i  tries  never  cured. 

The  Pen* is  (PP),  which  is  the  Inftfument  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Nature  to  convey  the  Seed ,  thus  prepared 
and  elaborated,  to  the  Womb,  for  the  Formation  of 
Man,  is  placed  at  the  lower  and  external  Part  of  the 
Abdomen,  and  faftened  to  the  Os  Pubis. 

Its  Body  confifts  of  the  two  Corpora  Cavernofa , 
the  Corpus  Cavernoftm  Urethra,  and  the  Urethra  it 
felf. 

The  Corpora  Cavernofa  of  the  Penis,  have,  two 
diftind  Origins  in  the  Os  Pubis ,  whence  they  pro¬ 
ceed,  growing  both  in  Bulk  and  Thicknefs,  till  they 
meet  the  Corpus  Cavcrnofnm  of  the  Urethra,  where 
they  join  ;  leaving  an  Jntcrfticc  or  Channel,  for  its 
Pafiage  along  them  ;  and  thus  continue  their  Progreh 
connected-  together  by  a  membranous  Body  called  the 
Septum ,  and  terminating  at  length  in  the  Gians. 

The  Cavernous  Body  of  the  Urethra ,  includes  the 

Urethra ,  or  urinary  Pafiage, - Its  Form,  contrary 

to  that  of  the  other  cavernous  Bodies,  is  largeft  at 
the  two  Extremes,  and  fm  a  lie  It  in  the  Middle.— 
That  Part  included  between  the  two  Origins  of  the 
cavernous  Bodies  of  the  Penis,  Mr,  Cowpcr  calls  the 
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Bulb  of  the  Urethra :  Its  other  Extremity  being  di¬ 
lated,  forms  the  Gians . 

The  Penis  receives  Arteries  (QQ2  ^rom  *nter- 
nal  iliac  Branches,  and  umbilical  Arteries,  from  the 
capillary  Extremities  whereof  arife  fo  many  Veins, 
in  whole  Channels  are  Apertures,  correfponding  to 
fo  many  Cells,  which  communicating  with  each  other 
empty  themfelves  into  larger  venous  Dutfls,  running 
on  the  fuperior  Surface  of  the  Penis  •>  fome  whereof 
join  the  Vein  of  the  Prepuce  ;  others  make  one  large 
Trunk,  called  Vena  Penis ,  which  marching  on  the 
Vorfum  Penis  to  the  Proftatce  ;  there  divides  and  en¬ 
ters  the  internal  Iliac  on  either  Side. 

The  Penis  has  Nerves  from  a  Trunk,  com  poled  of 
a  Coalefcence  of  the  Third  of  the  Os  Sacrum ,  and  a 
Branch  of  the  great  Crural  :  Thefe  afcending  the 
cavernous  Bodies,  expand  themfelves  over  the  up¬ 
per  Surface  thereof,  and  are  thence  diftributed  to  all 
Parts  of  the  Penis. 

It  has  a  great  Number  of  lymphatick  Dudts,  on 
its  Surface  under  the  Skin,  which  difcharge  them- 
feives  into  the  Glandule  Inguinales. 

The  Penis  has  two  Pair  of  Mufcles,  and  an  odd 
one  ;  the  odd  Mufcle  is  called  Accelerator  Urin*  :  Its 
upper  Part,  which  covers  the  Bulb,  ferves  to  ftreighten 
the  Veins  paffing  through  it,  fro-m  the  Corpus  Caver - 
ncfum  of  the  Urethra ,  and  thus  hinders  the  Reflux  of 
the  Blood  in  Erection,  and,  by  repeated  Contra&ions, 
drive?  the  Blood  into  the  Bulb  towards  the  Gians, — 
Its  Elongation  ferves  to  comprefs  the  Channel  of  the 
Urethra ,  and  to  force  out  the  contained  Seed,  or  U- 
rine. 

The  firfl  Pair  of  Mufcles  is  called  the  EreSlores 
Penis  (RR).  By  their  Adtion  the  Penis  is  fuftained 
and  drawn  towards  the  Pubes ;  and  by  the  Afliftance 
of  the  fufpenfory  Ligament  of  the  Penis ,  the  Vena 
Penis ,  is  applied  to  the  tranfverfe  Ligament  of  the 
OJfa  Pubis ,  and  the  refluent  Blood  hindered  from 
paffing  that  Way,  whereby  the  Corpora  Cavernofa 
become  dittended. 

The  laft  Pair  of  Mufcles  are  the  Tranfverfales  Penis 
(SS),  which  vary  in  various  Subjects,  and  are  fome- 
tjmes  wanting  ;  their  Ufe  is  to  dilate  that  Part  of 
the  cavernous  Body  of  the  Urethra ,  to  which  they 
are  fattened. 

The  Penis  has  alfo  three  Glands  (TT),  firfl  dif- 
covered  by  Mr.  Cowper ;  Thefe  all  empty  themfelves 
into  the  Urethra ,  and  from  the  Tenacity  of  the  Li¬ 
quor  they  fe  pa  rate,  are  called  the  Mucous  Glands . 

The  whole  Compares  of  the  Penis ,  is  invetted 
with  a  rellulofe  Membrane,  of  admirable  Texture  ; 
which,  again,  is  covered  with  a  firm  nervous  Coat  5 
and  that  with  a  Culicula ,  and  Cutis  5  the  Duplica- 
ture  of  the  Cutis  on  the  Gians  makes  the  Prepuce. 

The  Prepuce  (V),  is  tied  to  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Gians ,  by  a  Ligament,  called  Franum. - By  an¬ 

other  Ligament,  called  Sujpenforium ,  the  Penis  is 
tied  to  the  OJfa  Pubis. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Penis  is  for  evacuating  the  Seed, 

and  Urine. - Indeed  Dr.  Brake ,  from  a  View  of 

its  Structure,  thinks  it  originally  intended  for  the 
former  only  ;  and  that  the  Conveyance  of  the  Urine, 
was  not  confidercd  by  Nature,  in  the  Mechanifm  of 
this  Part.* - He  adds  another  Ufe,  viz.  An  Incite¬ 

ment  to  Venery,  and  the  Propagation  of  the  Species. — 
Indeed,  without  filch  an  Inttrument,  the  Seed  of 
the  mofl  pcrfcdl  Animal  could  not  be  conveyed  to 
the  Place  of  Prolification.  Add  to  this,  that  an  Al¬ 
ternation  of  Enhflion,  and  Flaccid ity  is  abfolutely 
ncccflary  ;  the  firfl  for  the  Performance  of  its  Office; 
the  fecund,  for  the  Security  of  the  Part. 

Without  an  Erection,  it  were  impoffible  to  emit 
and  lodge  the  Seed  where  it  ought  to  be:  And  with 
a  con  fl  a  nt  one,  alniofl  as  impoflible  to  fee  tire  the  Part 
from  Injuries,  without  mentioning  the  Want  of  Infli- 
gnrion,  which  would  be  the  Confequence  of  conflant 
Ercdlion,  or  Priapifm, 

7  he  Erection  of  the  Penis  proceeds  from  the  Swel¬ 
ling  up  of  rhe  cavernous  Bodies,  which,  at  that 
'rime,  are  filled,  not  only  with  Spirits,  (as  the  An- 


tients  have  imagined)  but  alfo  with  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  arterious  Blood,  which  is  the  principal 
Part  of  the  Ere&ion,  the  Number  of  the  Spirits  be¬ 
ing  inefficient  to  compafs  it,  and  which  is  effected 
Thus. 

The  imaginative  Faculty,  being  ftruck  with  the 
Apprehenfion  of  the  Pleafure,  the  animal  Spirit  is 
thereupon  rouzed,  and  repairs  with  an  impetuous 
Force,  to  the  Nerves  of  the  Organs  of  Generation, 
which  it  puffs  and  blows  up,  by  mixing  with  the  ar¬ 
terious  Blood,  imported  thither  by  the  Arteries ;  and 
upon  the  Mixture  of  thefe  two  Liquors,  a  Fermen¬ 
tation,  or  Ebullition  enfues,  which  caufes  Eredtion. 

The  Urethra  (Y)  is  a  nervous  Paffage  reaching 
From  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  to  the  End  of  the  Pe¬ 
nis ,  feated  underneath,  and  between  the  nervous  Bo¬ 
dies. —  ’Tis  compofed  of  two  Membranes ;  the  Outer- 
moft  fleffiy  and  uneven,  with  tranfverfe  Fibres ;  the 
inner  one  thin  and  nervous. 

The  Urethra  defeends  from  the  Bladder,  and  paffes 
under  the  Share- Bone,  after  which  it  afeends  and  ac¬ 
companies  the  Penis  to  its  End,  where  it  terminates ; 
therefore  its  Figure  refembles  an  S  (which  fhould  be 
minded  by  Surgeons  when  they  probe  the  Bladder)  — 
The  Ufe  of  the  Urethra  is  to  be  a  common  Paffage  to 
the  Seed  and  Urine. 

Having  thus  examined  with  all  poffible  Care  and 
Attention  the  Parts  calculated  for  Generation  in  a 
Man,  we  muft  proceed  to  another  Hiftorical  Account, 
far  more  capable  of  inflaming  our  Curiofity,  and 
which  is  a  diftindt  View  of  the  fame  Organs  in  a 
Woman. 

To  obferve  the  fame  Order  I  have  Followed  in  the 
Defcription  of  the  Parts  of  a  Man,  I’ll  begin  with  the 
fpermatick  Veffels. —  A  Woman  has  four  fpermatick 
Veffels,  viz.  an  Artery  (A A)  and  a  Vein  (BB)  on  each 
Side,  as  ’tis  in  a  Man.  —  In  boch  the  Arteries  proceed, 
in  the  fame  Manner  from  the  Fore- part  of  the  Aortay 
but  have  in  both  a  different  Infertion  ;  for,  in  a  Wo¬ 
man,  they  divide  themfelves  half-way  into  two 
Branches,  the  greateft  of  which  after  feveral  Circum¬ 
volutions  marches  to  the  Teflicles ;  and  the  Jeaft  to 
the  Matrix ,  where  it  fplits  into  feveral  Twigs,  fome 
of  which  repair  to  the  Sides  of  the  Tuba?,  and  Neck 
of  the  Womb,  and  others  to  the  upper  Part  of  its 
Bottom. 

This  Ramification  of  the  Arteries  is  accompanied 
with  an  equal  Number  of  Branches  of  Veins,  which 
wind  up  again  from  the  Womb  and  the  TeflicJes, 
and  joining  together  make  two  confiderable  Veins; 
of  which  that  on  the  Right  Side  terminates  in  the 
Cava ,  and  that  on  the  Left  in  the  emuigent  Vein. 

Thefe  Spermatick  Veffels  differ  from  thofe  of  Men 
in  two  Points  j  1.  They  are  not  fo  Jong  as  in  Men  ; 
fince  the  Womens  Teflicles,  or  Ovaria ,  being  lodged 
within  the  Abdomen,  whereas  thofe  of  Men,  hangout 
in  the  Scrotum,  confcquently  the  Paflhge  from  the 
Aorta  to  the  Teflicles,  and  from  the  Teflicles  to  the 
Vena  Cava  muft  be  much  fhorter  in  a  Woman  than 
in  a  Man. 

Women  have  two  Teflicles  (CC)  as  well  as  Men, 
but  differ  in  their  Situation,  Magnitude,  Figure, 
Connexion,  Covers  and  Subflance. —  They  are  feated 
in  the  Abdomen  upon  the  Sides  of  the  Bottom  of  the 
Womb,  at  the  Dittance  of  two  Fingers  breadth  from 
it,  by  Rcafon  that  their  Commerce  and  Alliance 
with  the  Matrix  requires  that  they  fhould  not  lie  at  a 

great  Pittance. . —  — *  They  are  connected  to  the 

Uterus  by  a  flrong  Ligament,  which  the  Antients 
improperly  called  Vas  Deferens ,  (for  it  is  not  at  all 
hollow)  and  in  fome  Meafurc  by  the  Fallopian  Tubes , 
and  the  broad  Ligament  about  the  Region  of  the 
Ilium. —  They  arc  fattened  to  the  Peritoneum  by  the 
Spermatick  Veffds,  by  which  Means  they  are  kept 
fufpended  about  the  fame  Height  with  the  Fundus 
Uteri. 

Their  Figure  is  femi-ova! ;  their  Surface  fomewhat 
uneven,  their  Size  different  in  the  different  Stages  of 
Life.  At  the  Time  of  Puberty,  when  Lrgett,  they 
ufually  weigh  a  Drachm  and  half, 

f  They 
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They  are  covered  with  a  common  Membrane  from 
the  Peritoneum  ;  their  Subftance  is  whitifh,  compofed 
of  a  Number  of  little  thin  membranous  and  {lender 
Fibres,  intervowen  with  Arteries,  Veins  and  Nerves. 

Among  thefe  Fibres  and  Veflels  are  incerfperfed  a 
Number  of  little  round  Bodies,  like  Bladders ;  full 
of  a  limpid  Subftance,  and  called  Ova  or  Eggs, 
which  include  the  Sperm  that  contains  the  Fetus. 

On  each  Side  of  the  Fundus  uteri  are  difcovered 
two  Duds  arifing  from  it,  called  Tube  Fallopian a 
(D)  or  Trumpets,  in  Refped  of  their  Form  5  for  that 
in  their  Rife  or  Opening  into  the  Womb,  they  are 
exceeding  fmall,  but  in  their  Progrefs  towards  the 
Ovary  they  grow  much  bigger,  and  at  length  are  ca¬ 
pable  to  receive  the  Finger 5  from  whence  they  ccn- 
traft  again,  and  at  the  Extremity  next  the  Ovaries . 
are  expanded  into  a  Sort  of  Flanch  or  Foliage, 
fringed  round  with  innumerate  little  Fibres,  bearing 
fome  Refemblance  to  the  Flanch  of  a  Trumpet. 


y  *  a  • 

its  Neck.  That  of  the  CerviH  is  very  fmall,  fcarce 
fufficient  to  contain  a  Garden  Bean.  At  the  Bottom 
or  Neck  towards  the  Fundus ,  it  grows  very  narrow 
in  Virgins  •,  the  Extremity  of  it  is  calied  the  Ofculmh 
Internum  ;  in  pregnant  Women  it  opens*  friore  efpe- 

daily  towards  the  Time  of  Delivery. - -The  other 

and  lower  Orifice  of  the  Neck  towards  the  Vagina * 
called  Ofculum  Externum ,  is  a  little  prominent,  re- 
fembling,  in  fome  meafure,  the  Gians  of  the  virile 
Organ. 

The  Subftance  of  the  Matrix  is  membrafteotls* 
which  enables  it  to  receive  the  Seed *  to  ftretch  and 
fpread  itfelf  for  the  growth  of  the  Child  ;  to  con- 
trad  itfelf  for  the  Egrefs  of  the  Child,  and  After¬ 
birth,  and  at  laft  to  reinftate  itfelf  in  ics  natural 
Pofture. 

The  Matrix  is  tied  faft  at  the  Bottom  and  at  the 
Neck.  The  Neck  which  is  covered  with  the  Peru 


The  Fallopian  Tubes  are  four  or  five  Inches 
long  *,  they  confift  of  a  double  Membrane,  derived 
from  the  outer  and  inner  Membrane  of  the  Uterus. — 
The  Extremity  next  the  Ovary ,  at  the  Time  of  Im¬ 
pregnation,  at  which  Time  the  whole  Tube  is  ex¬ 
panded,  reaches  to,  and  embraces  the  Ovary  5  tho% 
at  other  Times,  it  feems  to  fall  a  little  fhort  of  it, 
and  is  only  (lightly  tied  by  the  Fringe  to  the  under 
Side  of  the  Ovary. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Tubes  is  to  convey  the  Seedy  or  ra¬ 
ther  Ova  of  Women,  from  the  Tefticles,  or  Ovaries 
into  the  Uterus  or  Womb . 

Their  inner  Subftance  is  compofed,  in  good  Mea¬ 
fure,  of  Ramifications  of  Veins*  and  Arteries,  which 
form  a  Kind  of  reticular  or  cavernous  Body,  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  Clitoris .  This  Strudure  makes  them 
capable  of  Dilatation  and  Contradion,  according  to 
the  Quantity  and  Stop  of  the  Blood  ;  and  confe- 
quently  of  being,  as  it  were,  ereded  in  Coitu ,  and 
of  embracing  the  Ovary  at  that  Time,  which  in  their 
State  of  Flaccity  they  did  not. 

•  They  take  their  Denomination  Fallopian  from  Ga¬ 
briel  FallopiuSy  a  Modenefe ,  who  died  in  1562,  com¬ 
monly  reputed  their  firft  Inventor,  though  we  find 
them  deferibed  long  before  in  Rufus  of  Ephefus . 

The  Ovay  or  Embryos ,  are  fometimes  detained  in 
the  Tube  Fallopiane ,  and  cannot  make  their  Way 
into  the  Womb. —  Abraham  Cyprianus ,  a  celebrated 
Phyfician  of  Amfterdamy  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Milling  ton,  defer  ibes  the  Manner  in  which  he  drew  a 
Fetus  twenty-one  Months  old  out  of  the  Tuba  of  a 
living  Woman,  who  lived  and  had  feveral  Children 
after  the  Operation. 

Twins  fpring  always  from  two  Eggs  difengaged 
from  the  Ovarium  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  The 
Egg  has  two  Membranes  (brew’d  with  Veflels,  which 
at  firft  are  very  fmall  and  fine,  but  grows  larger 
after  it  has  been  fecundated  by  the  more  volatile  Part 
of  the  Seed  of  Man  carried  to  the  Ovarium ,  through 
the  Tube  Fa l lop i an e. 

The  Matrix  (E)  Uterus ,  or  Womb>  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Organ  of  Generation.  ’Tis  placed  in  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Hypogajlrium,  between  the  Return  and 
the  Bladder  •,  lodged  in  a  Cavity  called  Pelvis ,  fo 
large  as  to  give  the  Womb  Liberty  to  diftend  itfelf 
upon  Impregnation.  It  is  furrounded  and  defended 
by  mighty  Bones  •,  before  by  the  Os  Pubis,  behind 
by  the  Sacrum ,  on  each  fide  by  the  Ilium  and  Ifchi - 
um.  It  is  in  Figure  fome  what  like  a  flat  Flafk,  or 
dried  Pear.  In  Women  with  Child,  it  expands  and 
receives  different  Forms,  according  to  the  different 

Times  and  Circumftances  of  Geftation. - It  has 

feveral  Coats,  Arteries,  Veins,  Nerves,  and  Liga¬ 
ments,  and  is  interwoven  with  feveral  Kind  of  Fibres. 

Anatom ifts  divide  the  Matrix  into  the  Fundus  and 
Cervix  \  a  broad  Part,  and  a  Neck, - It  is  in  Ex¬ 

tent  from  the  Extremity  of  the  one  to  that  of  the 
other,  about  three  Inches  in  Length  \  its  Breadth  at 
the  Fundus  is  about  two  and  a  half,  and  its  Thick- 

nefs  two, - It  has  but  one  Cavity,  unlcfs  we  diftin- 

guifli  between  the  Cavity  of  the  Uterus,  and  that  of 


tonaum,  is  knit  before  to  the  Bladder  and  the  Share- 
Bone,  and  behind  to  the  Return  and  the  Os  Sacrum\ 
the  Bottom  is  more  at  Liberty  in  order  to  move, 
dilate,  and  contraft  itfelf  upon  Occafion,  though 
equipped  with  four  Ligaments,  two  upper  ones  (FF)* 
which  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  Productions  of  the 
Peritoneumy  which  proceed  from  the  Loins,  and  arcs 
inferted  in  the  Sides  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Womb, 
to  prevent  its  falling  down  upon  the  Neck  ;  and  two 
Inferiors  (GG)  which  rife  from  the  Sides  of  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Womb,  towards  its  Horns,  and  paffing 
through  the  Reins  in  the  Aponeurofes,  or  Tendons 
of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen ,  march  to  the  Groins* 
where  they  divide  themfelves  into  feveral  Branches* 
fome  of  which  are  inferted  into  the  Share-Bone,  and 
others  in  the  Thighs,  from  whence  proceed  the  Pains 
which  pregnant  Women  feel  in  thofe  Parts,  which 
increafe  as  the  Belly  rifes. 

From  the  Nerves  difperfed  over  the  Bottom  of 
the  Womb,  as  well  as  its  Neck,  and  which  proceed 
fome  from  the  intercoftal  Branch,  and  fome  from 
thofe  that  pafs  through  the  Os  Sacrwn,  the  Matrix 
receives  ics  exquifite  Senfe  of  Pain,  or  Pleafure;  and 

are  the  Occafion  of  its  Sympathy  with  all  the  Parcs 
of  the  Body. 

The  Womb  is  fprinkled  all  over  with  Blood  irti- 
ported,  part  by  the  fpermatick  Arteries,  we  have 
mentioned  above,  and  part  by  other  Arteries,  which 
fpring  from  the  hypogaftrick  ones. 

Thefe  Arteries  not  only  furnifh  the  Womb  with 
Blood  for  its  Nourifhment,  but  likewife  pour  in 
Blood  through  an  Infinity  of  fmall  Branches  upon 
the  whole  Body  of  the  Placenta ,  in  order  to  be 
fent  through  the  Navel-String  to  the  Fetus. — When 
a  Woman  is  not  with  Child,  the  fame  Blood  flips 
away  through  feveral  Pafiages  that  open  into  the 
Circumference  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Womb,  and 
falls  into  its  Cavity,  from  whence  it  makes  its  Exit 
through  the  Vagina  every  Month  j  and  this  is  what 
we  call  menftrual  Blood. j 

There  are  fome  of  thefe  Arteries  that  fupply  the 
inner  Orifice  with  Blood,  which  is  fometimes  Jet  out 
in  pregnant  Women,  efpecially  when  the  Perfon 
has  more  than  'is  neceffary  for  the  Nourifhment  of 
the  Child  5  fo  that  we  mull  not  be  furprized  upon 
feeing  fome  Women  vifited  by  their  Terms  feveral 
Times  during  their  being  with  Child,  who  nevefthe- 
lefs  go  their  full  Time ;  fince  in  that  cafe  the  Flux 
comes  from  the  Veflels  of  the  Neck  of  the  Womb, 
and  not  from  the  Bottom,  for  if  from  the  Bottom 
it  would  occafion  a  Mifcarringe,  but  no  otherwise. 

The  Hypogaftrick  and  Spermaticlc  are  the  two 
principal  Veins  of  the  Matrix ,  which  conflfts  of  an 
Infinity  of  Branches,  fpringing  from  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Womb,  and  exporting  the  Blood  to  the  Trunk 
of  the  Vena  Cava . 

Since  we  have  already  compared  the  Mat  rift  to  a 
Flafk,  we  mud  believe  that  it  has  a  Bottom,  a  Neck* 
r.nd  Orifices  \  and  in  Faft  it  has  two  Orifices*  thd 
one  internal,  and  the  other  external. 

The  external  Orifice  (H)  called  Pii  dkntdOm*  id 
compofed  of  feveral  Parts,  fome  of  which  are  obvi- 
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ous,  as  the  Pubes ,  the  Mdns  Veneris ,  the  Lips,  and 
the  great  Slit ;  but  the  others  are  only  defery’d  after 
the  Deduction  of  the  Lips,  fuch  are  the  Nympka,  the 
Clitoris ,  Urinary  Pajfage ,  and  the  Caruncles. 

The  Pubes  (I)  is  l’eated  on  the  Forepart  of  the 
‘Share- -Bone,  and  immediately  above  the  Pudendum. 
It  confilts  of  Fat,  which  ferves  as  a  little  Cufhion  to 
hinder  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Bones  from  being  hurtful 
in  the  amorous  Embraces. 

Mo  ns  Veneris  (K)  is  feated  a  little  lower  than 
the  Pubes ,  above  the  great  Lips,  and  at  fourteen 
Years  of  Age,  begins  to  be  covered  as  well  as  the 
pubes  with  little  Flairs,  which  lerve  to  prevent  the 
grating  of  the  Man’s  Parts  againft  the  Woman’s  in 
.time  of  Aftion. 

The  great  Labia  (LL)  defeend  from  this  Hill, 
one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left,  and  meet 
in  the  Per  in  team . — They  confift  of  the  Skin  doubled, 
and  fpongy  Flefh  and  Fat,  which  renders  them  pretty 

thick. - In  Girls  they  are  firmer  than  in  thole 

who  have  received  Man,  and  in  thole  who  have  bore 
many  Children  they  are  foft  and  flaggy. — —The 
Space  between  the  two  I  dps  is  caJlcd  the  great  Cleft, 
or  Chink,  and  reaches  from  the  Mans  Veneris  to  the 
Pcrinaum. 

Upon  fpreadingthe  Thighs,  and  drawing  afide  the 
Pivo  Lips ,  we  find  two  ficfhy  loft  and  fpongy  Ex* 
crefrences,  and  called 

Nymimi/e  (MM)  which  defeend  from  the  Tip 
of  the  Clitoris  to  the  Sides  of  the  Urinary  PalTage  ; 
thus  reaching  to  about  the  Middle  of  the  Orifice  of 
the  Vagina ,  where  they  grow  lefs  and  lefs  till  they 
di  lap  pear. 

Their  Breadth  is  uncertain,  ufually  in  Maids  half 
a  Finger  ;  feme  times  they  are  larger,  and  capable  of 
being  diftended  to  a  great  Degree  ;  fo  as  to  hang  a 
good  Way  out  of  the  Body,  and  in  fuch  Cafes  are 
often  extirpated. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Nymph  a  is,  by  fwelling  in  Aft  of 
Coition,  to  embrace  the  Penis,  and  by  their  Senfibi- 
lity  to  affect  the  Woman,  and  mutually  invite  to  Pro¬ 
creation. 

Their  Subftance  is  very  fpongy,  compofed  of  Mem¬ 
branes,  and  Veffels  loofely  cohering,  and  therefore 
eafily  diftendible. 

Within  the  great  Cleft  above  the  Nympha,  there 
is  a  long  round  and  glandulous  Body,  which  encreafes 
towards  the  Extremity,  called  Clitoris. 

Some  call  the  Clitoris  (NN)  Oft r cum  Veneris,  from 
its  exquifite  Senfation,  for  all  Ph\ftcians  as  well  as 
Anatcmjls  agree  in  this,  that  the  Clitoris  is  the  prin- 
cipal  Seat  of  Pleafure,  and  fame  of  them  believe  that 
Women  of  a  wanton  Conflitution  procure  to  them- 
felves,  by  the  Friftion  of  this  Parr,  a  Pleafure  that 
fupi  lies  the  Room  of  a  Man’s  Embraces. 

its  Appearance  commences  in  Virgins  about 
fourteenth  Year  of  their  Age;  after  which  it 
larges  as  the  Years  advance,  or  in  proportion  to 
greater  or  Idler  Salacioufnefs  of  the  Perfon.- 
In  the  Ardour  of  Enjoyment  it  i wells  and  becomes 
hard,  juft  as  the  Yard  1  wells  in  the  Time  of  E- 

reftion,  and  by  the  fame  Caufe. - In  fome 

Women  ’tis  very  large,  and  (hoots  without  the  Lips; 
in  others  it  has  the  Size  of  a  Man’s  Yard,  and  ferves 
lor  an  Infirumcnt  to  a bufe  other  Women,  as  in  the 
l  lerr.wplroditcs. 

The  Cl i ior is  is  compofed  of  the  fame  Parts  with 
thofe  ol  the  Penis  ;  it  has,  like  if,  two  cavernous  or 
fpongious  Bodies,  and  a  Ginns  (O)  at  the  Extremity 
(overed  with  a  Praputium  (P;,  but  not  perforated 
I) he  tlu*  Penis. 

It  has  two  Mufcles  (RR)  which  creft  it  in  Coi¬ 
tion,  on  which  occafion  it  fwells  and  grows  hard. 

Tl\c  fpongious  Bodies  of  the  Clitoris,  arife  dillinft- 
Jy  Jjom  the  lower  P.ut  of  the  Os  Pubis ,  and  approach¬ 
ing  one  anorher  unite,  and  form  the  Body  of  the 
Clitoris  »  be! oio  their  Union  they  are  called  Crura 
Clitoridis ,  and  are  twice  as  long  as  the  Body  ol  the 
Clitoris. 

Its  Muffles  ariff*  from  the  Protuberance  of  the 
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Ifcbium ,  and  are  inferted  into  it's  fpongious  Bodies ; 
it  has  Veins  and  Arteries  from  the  hemorrhoidal  Vef- 
ffls  and  Pudenda  ;  and  Nerves  from  the  intercoftal, 
which  ferve  not  only  to  raife  and  ftiffen  the  Clito¬ 
ris,  but  likewife  to  contract  and  ftraiten  the  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  Vagina  ;  for  when  they  fwell  themfelves, 
they  oblige  the  Labia  to  draw  clofe  to  one  another  ; 
by  which  Means  the  Yard  is  extremely  fqueezed 

in  the  amorous  Approaches. - ’Tis  alfo  by  virtue 

of  thefe  Mufcles  that  fome  Women  move  the  Labia 
at  pleafure. 

The  Arteries  Pudenda  furnifh  the  Clitoris  with 
Blood,  and  the  Vena  Pudenda  carry  it  back  into  the 
Cava. 

Under  the  Clitoris  appears  the  Urinary  Paflage, 
furrounded  with  a  Sphinftcr ,  which  ferves  to  impri- 
fon  or  releafe  the  Urine  at  pleafure,  and  this  Paf- 
fage  being  larger  and  fhorter  in  Women  than  in 
Men,  their  Urine  being  thereby  provided  with  more. 
Difpatch,  fweeps  off  the  fmall  Stones,  Sand,  and 
Gravel,  which  oftentimes  remain  in  the  Bottom  of  a 
Man’s  Bladder,  fo  that  Women  are  lefs  fubjeft  to  the 
Stone. 

Graaf  calls  Lacuna  a  glandulous  Body,  of  about 
a  Finger’s  Breadth  thick,  fituated  between  the  flefliy 
Fibres  of  the  Urethra ,  and  the  Membrane  of  the 
Vagina ,  and  which  fpreads  itfelf  along  and  round  the 

Bladder. - Thofe  Conducts  terminate  in  the  lower 

Part  of  the  Vulva ,  and  there  throw  out  a  flimy 
Matter  that  mixes  with  the  Male  Seed. 

The  Caruncles  Myrtiform  es  (VVVV)  come 
next;  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  four  Corners  of  a 
Quadrangle,  and  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  long  Cavity 

called  FojJ'a  Navicular  is. - They  are  made  of  the 

ficfhy  Wrinkles  of  the  Vagina ,  which  render  the 
Pa fTage  fo  much  the  ftraiter,  especially  in  Virgins, 
in  whom  they  are  joined  ficle-ways  to  one  another 
by  fome  fmall  Membranes,  which  make  them  re- 
femble  a  Rofe-bud  half  blown  ;  but  when  thofe 
Membranes  are  once  broken,  by  the  Ingrefs  of  the 
Penis ,  or  the  Egrefs  of  a  Child,  they  are  feparated, 

and  never  rejoin.- - -Thefe  Caruncles  ferve  for  two 

Ufes,  one  is  to  heighten  the  mutual  Pleafure  of  En¬ 
joyment,  by  clinging  round  and  locking  up  the  Yard; 
the  other  is  to  facilitate  the  Egrefs  of  the  Child,  by 
extending  themfelves. 

I  am  of  Opinion  that  the  Union  of  thefe  two  Ca¬ 
y-uncles,  is  the  foie  Mark  of  Virginity  in  a  Wo¬ 
man,  and  that  the  Pains  felt  in  the  firft  Embraces, 
and  the  fpilling  fome  Drops  of  Blood  proceed  from 
the  forcing  of  a  Paflage  through  thefe  Caruncles , 
and  lacerating  the  little  Membranes  that  unite  them, 
and  not  from  the  Renting  of  a  certain  imaginaty 
Membrane  called  PIym  en,  by  fome  Anatomifts ,  but 
which  none  of  them  could  ever  yet  difeover  ;  there¬ 
fore,  we  muff  not  fuppofc  that  the  trifling  Pains  felt 
in  the  fir  ft  Adventure,  and  the  few  Drops  of  Blood 
fpilt,  arc  always  a  certain  Evidence  of  getting  a 
Maidenhead,  fince  that  pretended  Hymen,  fuppofed 
to  obftruft  the  Entrance  of  the  Vagina,  is  but  a 
Fiftion,  and  the  Caruncula  My rti formes,  are  fome 
times  ranged  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Yard  may 
enter  without  Violence. 

Having  thus  carefully  examined  the  Parts  calcu¬ 
lated  for  Generation,  both  in  Men  and  Women  ;  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  give  here,  fome  account  of 
the  Generation  itfelf. 

To  proceed  with  fome  Order  in  this  curious  Dif- 
covery,  we  mud  confuler,  that  an  Animal  cannot 
be  produced  without  a  Couple,  i.  c .  a  Male  and  a 
Female,  each  of  which  afts  its  ref’peftivo  Part  in  the 
admirable  Work  of  Generation.  Let  us  therefore 
inquire  firft  into  the  Man’s  Parc. 

'Fhe  whole  of  his  A  ft  ion  may  be  reduced  to  two 
Heads,  viz.  the  producing  ol  Seed,  and  the  convey¬ 
ing  it  into  the  Womb, 

The  Seep*  Semen,  is  a  white  Liquid  Matter,  the 
Thickefl  of  any  in  the  Body,  fe  pa  rated  from  the 
Blood  in  the  Teflicles,  and  referved  in  proper  Vei¬ 
l'd  s  to  be  the  Means  of  Generation, 
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The  Parts  concerned  in  the  Preparation  of  the  Seed  iuppofed  Artifice,  and  prefendy  fliuts  itfelf  up,  leav- 
are  the  fpermatick  Arteries,  which  bring  the  Blood  ing  the  reft  to  perilh  without  ’Doors,  unlefs  fome  of 
to  be  fecreted  into  the  Tefticles ;  the  Tefticles  and  them  be  fo  lucky  as  to  (lip  into  another  Egg,  The 
Paraftate ,  where  the  Secretion  is  chiefly  effected  ;  Animal  chat  enters  the  Egg  ferves  for  Sperm,  which 
the  Vaf a  Deferential  which  convey  the  fecretedMat-  by  {welling  it  up  prompts  it  to  difengage  itfelf  from 
ter  out  of  the  Tefticles ;  and  the  Veficula  Semi -  the  Ovarium ,  and  tumble  into  the  <fubay  which  con* 
nates,  which  receive  and  prefervc  it  to  be  emitted  du<fts  it  to  the  Womb. 

in  Coition.  ^  „  f  *  mu.^  confefs  that  this  Difcovery,  if  true,  is  a 

Some  admit  of  four  feveral  Kinds  of  Seedy  the  very  curious  one,  but  1*11  rather  follow  my  firft  No* 
Seed  of  the  Tefticles,  that  of  the  Veftcule  Seminales ,  tion,  which  is,  that  the  feveral  feminal  Particles  be- 
that  of  the  Profates ,  and  that  of  the  Glands  of  the  ing  ftparated  from  the  Blood  by  the  natural  Difpofi* 
Penis  y  though  the  Liquor  of  the  Prqftates,  and  that  tion  of  the  Tefticles,  are  received  by  an  infinite  Num* 
of  the5  Glands  of  the  Penis,  are  generally  allowed  ber  of  the.  fmall  Roots  of  the  Epididymes,  which  convey 
not  to  be  any  true  Seed,  no  more  than  that  emitted  them  to  thefe  glandulous  Bodies;  from  whence  they 
by  Women;  nor  is  there  any  good  Reafon  why  repair  to  the  Vafa  Deferent ia,  and  are  by  them  con* 

either  of  them  fhould  be  called  fo,  as  their  Appear-  du&ed  by  Drops  to  the  feminal  Veficles.* - In 

ance  is  very 'different,  and  as  other  fuffigient  Ufes  are  thefe- Veflcles  all  thefe  Particles  being  joined  make  a 
aflio-ned  for  them,  viz.  to  line  and  lubricate  the  prolifick  Liquor,  called  Seed,  laid  up  for  a  Refer ve 
Parts,  that  the  Seed,  Urine,  &V.  may  pafs  more  in  thefe  little  Bags. 

freely,  and  without  adhering.  V  All .  the  Care  that  Nature  takes  in  raifing  this  Li- 

The  feminal  Liquor  however,  fuch  as  emitted  for  quor  to  a  due  Degree  of  Perfection,  would  prove  of 
Ufe,  is  a  Mixture  of  feveral  Fluids,  poured  at  the  no  Ufe  if  it  continued  always  in  the  Cifterns.  Is 
'fame  Time  into  the  common  Canal  of  the  Urethra,  muft  have  an  Egrefs,  and  be  transferred  to  a  Place 
either  from  the  Glands  that  have  fecreted  them,  or  that’s  qualified  for  the  Production  of  Man.  This  Place 
the  Refervoirs  that  have  kept  them.  is  the .  Womb;  „and  the  Action  which  transfers  the 

‘  Mr.  Du  Verney  obferves,  that  in  different  Species,  Seed  is  called  Copulation,  to  which,  a  Man,  when 
the  Number  and  Structure  of  thefe  Organs  is  diffe-  arrived  at  a  certain  Period  of  Years,  is  inclinable  of 
rent. — In  Man  the  principal  are  the  Veficula  Semina -  his  own  Accord,  without  being  egg’d  up  to  it,  or 
les  and  Proftates ,  befides  what  was  difcovered  by  inftruCted  in  the  Way  of  going  about  it. 

Mr.  Cowper,  viz.  a  Number  of  new  glandulous  Bor  f  Copulation  is  the  joining  of  a  Male  to  a  Fe* 
dies  on  each  fide  the  Urethra ,  towards  the  Root  of  male  ;  in  the  ACtion  the  Male  gives,  and  the  Female 
the  Yard.— — -Mr.  Du  Verney  has  found  that  the  fame  receives;  but  there  are  three  neceflary  Circumftances 
are  likewife  in  moft  other  Animals,  and  placed  in  the  in  performing  the  ACb  of  Copulation y  the  firft  is  the 
fame  manner.'  EreCtion  of  the  Yard  ;  the  fecond  its  being  lodged 

It  is  controverted,  whether  or  no  the  Liquor  fil-  in  the  Neck  of  the  Womb;  and  the  third  is  the  Eja* 
trated  hereby,  be  neceflary  for  Generation.  ,Mr.  Du  culation  of  the  Seed. 

Verney  thinks  it  is,  and  his  chief  Reafon  is,  that  in  T he  Erection  of  the  Penis,  confifts  in  a  Diftention 
Animals  that  have  been  caftrated,  thefe  Glands,  as  of  its  Corpora  Cavernofa ,  by  an  extraordinary  Quan* 
well  as  all  the  other  Sources  of  Generation,  are  found  tity  of  Blood  pent  up  therein  ;  and  which  is  effcCted 
dried  up  and  decayed.- - Mr.  Littre  objects  to  this,  in  the  .following  Manner. 

"that  the  Veficula  ‘Seminales  and  Proftates  having  lit-  The  Fancy  being  warmed  with  the  Idea  of  Plea- 
tie  Cells  where  their  filtrated  Liquor  isdepoficed,  it  lure,  the;aniraial  Juice  falls  out,  and  repairs  with  Ex- 
Is  eafily  conceived,  that  their  Humours  may  wait  pedition.'to  the  Nerves  of  the  Genitals,  where  ic 
fome  time  for  an  Occafion  of  being  emitted  ;  but  throws -  itfelf  into  the  Cavernous  Bodies,  and  mixes 
that  thefe  new  Proftates  or  Glands  of  Mr.  Cowper  with  the  arterious  Blood  then  lodged  in  the  fame  Bo- 
having  no  fuch  Refervoirs,  their  Liquor  muft' come  dies,;  upon  which  enfues  the  Ebullition  of  the  two  Li- 
out  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Urethra ,  in  proportion  as  quors,  and  confequently,  an  Ere&ion. 
it  is  fe  pa  rated,  and  be  deftined  for  fome  continual.  The  only  Ufe  of  the  Erection  is  to  enable  the  Yard 
a  momentary,  or  occafional  Ufe.  to  enter  the,  Neck  of  the  Womb,  and  fquirc  in  the 

I  will  not  amufe  myfelf  here  to  enter . into  a  drift  W  upon  .it. - -Sometimes  the  Eredion  is  fo 

Examen  of  the  different  Opinions  on  the  Nature  of  ftrong,  that  the  Yard  is  always  bent,  as  in  a  Priapifm , 
the  Seed;  if  it  is  prepared  by  the  Conco&ipn  or  ora  Sdtyriafts ,  but  that  Sort  of  Ereftion  is  not  proper 
Converfion  of  Blood  into  it ;  or  if  it  is  a  Juice  import',  for  Generation.- — : —  A  large  Yard  does  not  ftand 
ed  by  the  Nerves  to  the  Organs  of  Generation  ;  or, if  fo  readily. as  a  fmall  one;  and  when  it  does,  ic  cannot 

the  Seed  is  compofed  of  an  Infinity  of  little  Animals,  hold  fo  long,  becaufc  ic  requires  more  Blood  to  fill 

called  Seminary,  which  late  Opinion  has  been  much  in  it ;  and  when  ’tis  full  it  is  heavier,  and  confequently 

Vogue  for  feveral  Years  paft, ,  and  has  fet  the  two  cele-  apt  to  fall  in  a  very  fhorc  Time, 

braced  Faculties  of  Paris  and  of  Montpelier  at  Variance.  Nature  has  taught  all  Animals  (and  Man  among 
Mr.  Lcewcnhocck  was  the  firft -Difcoverer  of  thefe  the  Reft)  the  moft  convenient  Pofturc  for  Copulation) 
Animalcule ,  and  many  after  him  make  no  Scruple  to  and  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  Meafures  of  De¬ 
call  them  true  Fcctus’S,  little  Men;  and  fome  have  cency  that  Reafon  enjoins;  I  fhall  therefore  pafs  over 
even  pretended  to  difeover  fomewhat  of  the  human  this  Head  in. Silence,  and  only  now  obferve  to  you, 
Figure  therein.*—- — But  Verhcyen,  and  others  after  that  the  Bufiiiefs  of  Qeneration  fullers  no  Alteration 
him  deny  the  ,  Exiftence  of  any  fuch  Animalcula y  from  the  Shortnefs  or  Length  of  the  Yard  within  the 

maintaining  that  it  is  only  the  inteftine  Motion  bf  the  Neck  of  the  Womb;  for  the  Attionofthe  two  round 

Tarts  of  the  Seed,  kept  on  Foot  by  the  Warmth  Ligaments  confifts  in  making  the  Bottom  of  the 

thereof,  that  exhibits  this  Appearance,  which  fanci-  Womb  to,  approach  the  Head  of  the  Yard,  i 0  order 

ful  Perfons  have  improved  into  frifleing  Animalcula  y  to  receive  the  Seed  in  Time  of  Ejaculation »  ‘ 
and  urging  in  Confirmation  hereof,  that  no  fooner  is  The  Ejaculation,  which  ought  to  follow  the 
the  Warmth  gone  than  all  the  Appearance  of  Animals  Lodging  of  the  Yard  in  the  Neck  of  the  Womb,  is 
ceafes.  thus  performed. — — —The  Seed  taking  Leave  of 

.  Mr.  Heart fockcr '  pybli Hied  his  Dioptrical  EJfay  in  the  Seminal  Vtficles,  pafl’es  through  the  ejaculatory 
the  31/  Journal  dcs  Sfavans,  for  the  Year  1678',  Vcflels,  and  enters  the  Urethra ,  from  whence  ’tis 

wherein  he  pretends  to  have  examined  the  Seed  of  fquirted  out  with  a  JTirlc,  by  Virtue’  of  the  Convulfions 

Animals  with  a  Microfcope,  and  difcovered  that  •tis  time  then  feize  the  Yard.— — This  Emiflion  is 
lull  of  an  Infinity  of  other  Animals. —  That  in.  Man  performed  more  nimbly  in  fome  than  others,  occafion- 
thefc  feminal  Animals  are  fo  many  Seeds  of  othef  cd  by  this,  that  fome  are  fteener  than  others,  or  that 

Men,  which  being  conveyed  to  the  Ovarium,  ftrike  at  their  feminal  Veficles  are  fuller  of  Seed. - Tne 

the  firft  Egg  they  meet  with ;  upon  which  one  of  them  Quantity  of  Seed  thus  emitted  cannot  be  determined  ; 

perforates  the  Membrane,  or  gets  into  the  Egg  by  a  fome  fquirt  out  more  than  others ;  and  no  more  is  ne- 
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cellar y  than  what  can  keep  up  its  Conveyance  to  the 

Ovarium. - —The  principal  Pleafure  aimed  at  by 

the  Animal,  at  chat  Time,  is  confined  to  that  critical 
Moment  of  Ejaculation  \  which  tickling  Pleafure 
fprings  from  the  Spirits  mixed  with  the  Seed  ;  for 
thefe  being  pliant  and  moveable  Particles,  they  tickle 
and  lightly  graze  up  and  down  in  the  Parts,  rather 
than  pierce  and  gall  them.  The  Finenefs  and  Bend¬ 
ing  of  the  nervous  Fibres  of  the  Parts  contributes  like- 
wife  towards  the  quick  Senfe  of  Pleafure. 

Of  all  Temperaments  the  Sanguine  are  moft  amo¬ 
rous.-- - The  Blood  of  bilious  Conftitutions  is  too 

fliarp  and  fubtile ;  that  of  Melancholick  too  heavy 
and  too  watery  to  produce  laudabie  Seed ;  but  the 
Blood  of  a  fanguine  Complexion  is  poffefTed  of  the 
due  Softnefs,  Warmth,  and  Confiftency  that  enables 
it  to  furnifti  Abundance  of  laudable  Seed. 

We’ll  now  take  a  View  of  the  Woman’s  Part  in  the 
A6t  of  Generation  \  but  before  we  proceed  further  we 
muft  make  fomc  Remarks  upon  the  Tefticles  of  Wo¬ 
men.  i.  That  the  Tefticles  of  Women  are  Glands 
which  filtrate  the  Seed  ;  and  that  each  of  them  has  an 
excretory  VefTel,  which  conveys  the  filtrated  Seed  to 
the  Veficles.  2.  That  in  Women  each  of  thefe  Veficles 
is  feparated  from  its  neighbouring  Veficle,  as  one  Grape 
is  from  another  in  the  fame  Bunch.  3.  That  in  each 
Veficle  there  is  a  Seed  which  is  capable  to  form  a 
Child,  juft  as  a  Hen -Egg  contains  ail  the  necefiary 
Particles  for  producing  a  Chick  5  and,  4.  That  each 
Veficle  may  difengage  itfelf  from  the  Tefticle,  and 
be  tranfported  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Womb. — 'Upon 
this  Principle  we  call  the  Veficles  Eggs,  and  change 
the  Name  of  Tefticles  into  that  of  Ovarium , 

It  is  a  common  Opinion  that  Women  have  fome 
Advantage  from  their  Tefticles  being  placed  within, 
as  that  of  receiving  of  more  Pleafure  than  Men,  in 
the  amorous  Embraces  5  but  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
the  Evils  it  occaficns  outvye  the  Pleafure  5  for  the 
Seed  being  retained  there  turns  fharp  and  .four,  and 
caufes  thole  cruel  Vapours,  to  which  they  are  fubjed. 

- - 'We  fee  by  Experience  that  moft  Girls  arriving 

at  the  Age  in  which  the  Secretion  of  the  Seed  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Tefticles,  turn  Yellow  and  Pale,  and 
are  never  cured  of  chat  Illnefs  till  they  marry.  Now 
this  proceeds  from  the  Seed  turned  Sour  by  its  long 
Abode,  which  mixing  with  the  Blood  breaks  its  Tex¬ 
ture,  and  changes  its  Confidence  5  fo  that  by  rendring 
it  more  ferous,  liquid,  and  cold,  and  by  flattening 
its  Rednefs,  it  makes  the  Colour  of  the  Skin  lefs 

lively. - —  ’Tis  very  probable  that  moft  of  the 

Nuns  and  other  Girls  that  are  taken  to  be  pofiefted 
with  Devils,  were  fubjed  to  Vapours  when  they  aded 
the  awkard  Extravagances  Hiftory  is  full  of. — -Men 
themfelves  are  disordered  by  Seed ;  for  we  find  that 
thole  especially,  who  live  in  Continence,  are  attack¬ 
ed  with  Vapours  which  incommode  them  very 
much. 

The  Matrix,  or  Womb,  is  the  proper  and  pecu¬ 
liar  Organ  of  Generation.  *Tis  certain  that  the  Fa- 
ttts  is  formed  within  it  out  of  the  Seed  that  it  foments  5 
but  we  arc  at  a  Lofs  to  know  in  what  Manner  it  is 
formed. 

There  are  two  principal  Theories  or  Methods  of 
accounting  for  the  Generation  of  Animals:  The  one 
fuppofes  the  Embryo  or  Pectus  to  be  originally  in  the 
Seed  of  the  Male  \  the  other  in  the  Ovum  or  Egg  of 
the  Female. 

The  Pirfi  fuppofes  Animalcules  in  the  male  Seed 
(as  I  have  already  oblerved)  to  be  the  firft  Rudiments 
of  the  Pectus  s  and  that  the  Female  only  furnifhes  a 
proper  Nidus  and  Nutriment  to  bring  them  for¬ 
wards. 

The  Second  fuppofes  the  firft  Rudiments  of  the 
Animal  to  be  in  the  Ova\  and  that  the  Male-Seed 
only  ferves  to- warm,  cherifh,  and  ripen  the  Ova*  ’till 
they  fall  oft* out  of  the  Ovary  into  the  Womb;  which 
is  chiefly  fupported  (fay  the  Retainers  to  that  Syftem) 
from  the  Conformation  in  Rabits,  Cows,  fcfc.  where 
the  Vagina  of  the  Womb  is  fo  long  and  finous,  that 
it  is  fcarcc  pofllblc  the  Male-Seed  fliould  ever  arrive 


within  the  Body  of  the  Uterus ,  efpecially  in  Cows, 
whofe  Vagina  is  filled  with  a  thick,  vifeid  Ichor,  and 

the  inner  Orifice  of  the  Womb  exactly  clofed. - * 

They  add  to  this  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
Animalcules  (mentioned  by  Mr.  Leewenhoeck  and 
others)  fhould  contain  the  Rudiments  of  a  future 
Body  ;  fince  their  large  Number  would  produce  too 
plentiful  an  Offspring ;  in  fo  much  that  it  would  be 
neceffary  for  9999  Parts  of  them  to  be  in  vain  and 
perifh,  which  is  contrary  to  the  CEconomy  of  Nature 
in  other  Things. 

Analogy  is  like  wife  urged  in  Favour  of  this  Sy¬ 
ftem:  .That  all  Plants  are  maintained  to  arife  from 
Eggs ;  Seeds  being  no  other  than  Eggs  under  another 
Denomination.  All  oviparous  Animals  do  unexcep- 
tionably  arife  from  Eggs;  which  the  Female  calls 
forth;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Females 
lay  and  hatch  their  Eggs  within  themfelves. 

Againft:  this  Hypothefis  it  is  urged,  that  what  are 
ufualiy  called  Ova,  or  Eggs,  in  Women,  are  no 
other  than  little  Cells  or  Bladders,  full  of  a  certain 
Liquor:  And  how  can  a  Drop  of  Liquor  pafs  for 
an  Egg?  And  that  thefe  imaginary  Eggs  have  no 
proper  Membrane  belonging  to  them,  nor  any  Co¬ 
vering  but  that  of  the  Cell  ;  which  feems  fo  infepa- 
ble  therefrom,  that  when  they  are  difeharged,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  they  fhould  take  it  with  them. 
And  befide,  how  fliould  they  make  themfelves  a  Paf- 
fage  through  the  common  Membrane,  wherewith 
the  Ovary  is  inverted,  which  is  of  fo  clofe  a  Texture, 
that  it  muft  feem  abfolutely  impenetrable,  by  a  round 
Body  of  fo  foft  a  Confiftence,  as  one  of  thefe  Vefi¬ 
cles. - Laftly,  Veficulic ,  in  all  Refpeds  perfectly  like 

Ova,  have  been  found  in  other  Parts  of  the  Body, 
where  it  is  apparent  they  could  not  ferve  for  any  Pur- 
pofes  of  Generation.  Mem.  de  V Academ.  Royal  des 
Scien.  An.  1708,  1709. 

To  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  Ova ,  or  Veficula ,  have 
been  actually  found  in  Difledions,  detached  and  fepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Ovary ,  and  the  Ruptures  in  the  Mem¬ 
branes  in  the  Ovary ,  through  which  they  had  palled, 
ftill  vifible. 

Mr.  Littre  even  obferved  fome  of  thefe  feparated 
Ova,  fpread  with  blood  Vefiels,  like  thofe  in  the 
Yolks  of  Birds  Eggs.- - Nay  more,  the  fame  Au¬ 

thor  is  poficive,  that  he  faw  an  Embries  in  one  of  the 
Ova  not  yet  feparated  ;  could  difeern  its  Plead,  Mouth, 
Nofe,  Trunk,  and  Funiculus  umbtlicalis ,  whereby  ic 
adhered  to  the  Membranes  of  the  Ovary. 

Sir  John  Floyer  ftarts  a  Difficulty,  which  feems  t6 
prefs  equally  againft  each  Syftem,  taken  fingly  :  It  is 
fetched  from  Monfters ;  in  a  Mule,  for  Inftance, 
which  is  the  Production  of  a  venereal  Copula,  between 
an  Afs  and  a  Mare,  the  Bulk  of  the  Body  partakes 
of  the  Form  of  the  Dam  5  and  the  Feet,  Tail,  and 
Ears  of  that  of  the  Sire  ;  hence  it  is  argued,  that  the 
Rudiments  of  the  greater  Part  of  the  Pectus,  are  laid 
in  the  Ovum  5  and  that  the  Impregnation,  either  con¬ 
veys,  of  changes  the  Extremities.  If  the  Male  fup- 
plied  the  An'malcttla,  the  Pectus  fliould  always  be  of 
the  fame  Species  as  the  Male:  If  the  Female  fupply 
it,  ic  fliould  be  of  lier  Kind  5  whereas  Monfters  are 
of  both. 

But  notwithftanding  this  Objection,  all  Anatomifts 
agree,  at  prefen  t,  that  the  Feet  us  is  certainly  lodged 
in  an  Egg  ;  and  that  the  Procefs  of  Generation,  on 
the  Part  of  the  Female,  is  thus, 

The  Clitoris  being  ereded,  after  the  like  Manner 
as  the  Penis  in  Man  ;  and  the  neighbouring  Part?  all 
diftendecj  with  Blood,  they  more  adequately  embrace 
the  Penis  in  Coitu ;  arid  by  their  Intumefcence,  prefs 
out  a  Liquor  from  the  Glands  about  the  Neck  of 
the  Womb,  to  facilitate  the  PafiTage  of  the  Penis .— 
Ac  the  fame  Time  the  Fibres  of  the  Womb  con  trad¬ 
ing,  open  its  Mouth,  (which  at  other  Times  is  ex¬ 
tremely  clofe)  for  the  Reception  of  the  finer  Part  of 
the  Seed. 

Thus  the  Seed,  pregnant  with  Animalculas,  ia 
conveyed,  with  fome  Impetus,  into  the  Uterus  3 
where,  being  retained  by  the  convulfive  Conftridion 
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of  the  Inner  Membrane  thereof,  and  further  heated 
‘and  agitated  therein,  it  is  prepared  to  impregnate  the 

Ovum. 

During  the  Aft  of  Coition  the  Fallopian  Tubes 
growing  ftiff,  embrace  the  Ovaries  with  their  ftrong 
mufculous  Edges,  like  Fingers,  and  comprefs  them  5 
till  their  Mouth  being  dilated,  and  expanded  by  this 
Embrace,  force  the  Egg,  now  ripened,  into  their  Ca¬ 
vities,  and  gradually  drive  it  forwards,  by  their  ver¬ 
micular  Motion,  till  at  laft,  they  protrude  it  into  the 
Cavity  of  the  Womb,  to  meet  the  Seed  ;  fome  of  the 
Animalcules  whereof,,  enrring  the  dilated  Pores  of 
the  glandulous  Membrane  of  the  Egg,  are  there  re¬ 
tained,  nourifhed,  grow  to  its  Navel,  and  fuffocate 
the  reft  of  the  lefs  lively  Animacul <e. 

Thus  fpeak  the  Afferters  of  that  Syftem. 

They  who  fee  afide  the  Animalcules ,  as  unconcern¬ 
ed  in  Generation ,  account  for  it  thus:  The  Seed  con¬ 
taining  oily,  volatile,  and  faline  Parts  (as  appears 
from  its  fetid  Smell,  oleaginous  Subftance,  £sV.)  be- 
'ing  lodged  in  the  Womb,  and  there  further  digefted 
and  exalted  ;  grows  yet  more  volatile,  fetid,  pungent, 
and  ftimulating ;  and  thus  adding  to  the  Heat  occa-  * 
fioned  by  Coition,  vellicates  the  nervous  Fibres  of 
that  Part,  and  occaQons  a  Fermentation ;  and  by  that 
Means  an  extraordinary  Flux  of  Humours  to  that 
and  the  adjacent  Parts.  ,  • 

By  this  Means  the  Tuba  become  rigid,  and  fit  to 
grafp  the  Ovaries ,  which  are  alfo  heated  by  the  Ef¬ 
fluvia  of  the  Semen ,  and  the  Warmth  of .  the  Parts 
furrounding;  till  at  length,  fome  of  them  at  leaft, 
by  fuch  greater  Supply  of  Nourifhment,  increafe  in 
Bulk  ;  and  as  thofe  grafped  by  the  Edges  of  the  Tu¬ 
la,  will  be  kept  warm  eft,  and  the  greateft  Flux  be 
made  thereto,  they  will  fooneft  be  ripened,  fall  off, 
and  be  received  by  the  Tuba,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Womb  ;  where  growing  after  the  Manner  of  the 
Seed  of  Plants,  the  Placenta ,  at  length,  lays  hold  of, 
and  adheres  to  the  Uterus  \  from  which  Time  the 
Embryo  begins  to  be  nourifhed  after  a  different  Man¬ 
ner.  .....  #  ‘  • 

.  Here  we  conclude:the  hiftorical  Defcription  of  the 
Parts  contained. in  the  Abdomen ,  and  proceed  to-;the 
Thorax,  -  .  1 

The  Thorax  (A),  pr  Breaft,  is  the  whole  Cavity 
that  reaches  from  the  Clavicula ,  or  channel  Bones, 
to  the  Midriff,  with  the  Sternum, ,  or  Breaft-Bone  be¬ 
fore,  the  Ribs  on  the  Sides,  and  the  Vertebra  of  the 

Back  behind.^ - Its  Figure  is  alrrjoft  oval ;  Vis  fiat 

behind,  and  broad  and  arched  before. . -"Its  Mag¬ 

nitude  is  not  always  the  fame,  but  generally  fpeaking, 
it  ought  to  be  rather  larger  than  leffer,  for  the  eafy 

Expanfion,  and  Motion  of  the  Lungs. - rlts-Sub* 

ftance  is  partly  bony,  and  partly  flefhy.  -  ■ 

The  %  borax  pr  Breaft,  is  divided*  like  the  Abdomen + 
into  containing  and  contained' Parts.  *.  The  contain¬ 
ing  Parts  are  either  common  or  proper  ;  the  corrtfnon 
are  thofe  1  fpoke  of  under  the  Head  of  »th z  Abdomen, 
with  this  Difference,,  tjiat  the  {$kifl  ,  is  covered  vwich 
Hair  always  under  the  Arm-pit?,  and  forpctimesilupon 
the  Breads  •,  and  that  the  Fat  of.th ^Thorax,  (Abating 
for  the  Breads)  is  but  in  a  final}  Quantity. 

The  Proper,  containing  Part?;  of  the  Thorax*  are 
ranked  in  four;  Gaffes-;  fome  are  glandulous,  as  the 
Breads,  in  both  Sexes;  fome  carfalaginous  or  bony* 
as  the  Bread-bone,  the  Ribs,  the  Channel-Bone,  the 
Shoulder-blades,  and  the  Vertebra  of  the  .Back. 
Some  fie  (by,  as  the  Peftoral,  Iotercoftal,  and  other 
Mufcles  \  and  fqme  Membranous,  a&th t  Pleura*  and 
the  Mediaftinum.  ,  , ,  ( 

Tlie  parts  contained  in  the  Thorax  are  the  Vifeera ; 
and  the  Yefiels.— The  Vifccra *  arc  the  Heart,  with 
its  Pericardium  5  and  the  Lungs,  with  Part  of  the 
Wind* pipe,  and  the  Gullet.-  ■-—The  Veffels  are  fove- 
ral  Nerves,  the  great  Artery,  the  Pena  Cava ,  and 'the 
Thoracick  Duft. 

The  mod  apparent  of  the  proper  containing  Part9, 
are  the  Breads,  Mamma*  a  prominent,  flefhy  Part 
e  pf  the  Thorax*  ferving  to  feparate  the 

Milk. 


^  The  Breaft s  are  much  jr\Qre  perfeft,  more  confpi- 
cuous,  and  of  more  Ufe  in  Women,  than  in  Men  : 
Their  Magnitude  is  various;  always  biggeft  in  Time 
of  Geftation  and  Laftation.~r?Their  Figure  Teprefcnts 
a  large  Seftion  of  ia  Globe,  having  in  the  Middle  a 
Prominence,  terminating  in, a  blunt  Point,  called  the 
Papilla  or  Nipple,  in  the.  Extremity  of  which  are 
Perforations,  to  which  reach-. lafteal  Tubes. 

The  Papilla  or  Nipple  (C),  is  of  a  fungeous 
and  fpungy  Subftance,  not  unlike  the  Nut  of-  the 
Yard,  by  Virtue  of  which  it  droops  or  raifes  itfelf, 
when  fucked  or  handled — ? — ’Tis  poffeffed  with  an 
exquifite  .Senfe,  to  the  End  that  the  Woman  may 
perceive  a  fort  of  Pleafure  from  the  fofc  Thill atioii 
that  the  Child  makes  in  fucking,  and  for  that  Reafon 
be  the  readier  to  fuckle  it  when  Occafion  calls. 

In  Virgins  the  Nipple  is  fed  and  little;  but  in 
Nurfes,  and  thofe  who  are  pad  Child-bearings  ’cis 
livid  and  big. 

For  the  Choice  of  a  Nurfe,  we  commonly  prefer 
thofe  who  have  the  leaft  Nipples,  becaufe  a  large 
Nipple  hinders  the  Child  from  fucking,  by  over 
cramming  his  Mouth.-— Some  prerend  that  a  large 
Nipple  is  to  be  avoided,  becaufe  it  enlarges  the  Child’s 
Mouth,  but  .that’s  a  vulgar  Error. — The  Nipple  is 
furrounded  with  a  Circle  called  Areola ,  of  a  pale 
Colour,  in  Maids,  brown  in  pregnant  Women  and 
Nurfes,  and  black  in  old  Perfons. 

The  internal.  Subftance  of  the  Breafts ,  is  compofed 
of  a  great  Number  .of  Glands  of  various  Sizes,  and 
an  oval  Figure,  intermixed  with  Globules,  and  Vef- 
felsofFat.  Their  excretory  Dufts,  as  They. approach 
the  Nipple,  join  and  unite  together,  till  at  laft  they 
form  feven,:. eight,  or, more  fhiall  Pipes,  .called  Tubuli 
Laftiferi,  which  have  feveral  crofs  Canals,  ^  by  which 
they  communicate  with  one  another,  to. obviate  the 
Inconveniencies,  that  might  accrue  from  the  cafual 
Obftruftion  of  one  or  more  of  them.— -Thefe 
Tubes  .are  not  every  where  of  equal  Capacity,  but  in 
fome  Places  Triore*  in  others  lefs  dilated  ;  fo  £$  to 
form  Cells,  which,  feefti. contrived  to  hinder  the  fpon- 
taneous  Efflux,  and  to  create  a  Neceffity  •  of  fucking, 
to  fetch  out  the  Contents. 

Of  the -Concurrence  of  thefe  Tubuli  or  Pipes,  -  is  the 
Subftance  of  the  Papilla,  in  fome  Meafure  formed; 
among  which:  is  interfperfed  .  a  glandulous  Subftance, 
ferving. to  kfeep  them  from  pre fling  too  clofe  on  each 
ocher:  And  with  it  are  intermixed  Abundance  of  Fibres* 
derived  from  ithe  external1  Tegument  of  the  Papilla  ; 
by  Means  whereof,  the  lafteal  Tubes  are  conftringed, 
and  the  Motion  of  the  Milk  modified^ 

Befides  .thefe.  VefTels  ;are  .abundance  of  fatty  Glo¬ 
bules  called  Duflus  Adipoft ,  which  fome  would  have 
only  to  fill  up  the  Interftices  of  the  Glands  \  but 
Dr.  Drake,  after  Milphighi,  thinks  they  contribute 
to  the  Compofition.of  the  Milk.  r  >  ' 

In'  V/irg iris,  the  Tubes  whiah  compofe  the  Glands 
of.  th. c:,Bredflsa  like  Sphifter  Mufcles^: contrnft  *fo 
clofely,  .that.-  no  Part  of  the  Blood  cam  enter  them  : 
But  when  the  Womb  grows  big  .with  a  Pectus,  and 
com preffes The -defeending  Trunk  of  die  great  Artery', 
the  Blood  flows  in  greater  .Quanticibs;  !  and  with  - a 
greater;  Farce  through,  the^  Arteries  6f  the  Breafts1, 
and  forces  a  Piiffage,  into  their  Glands ;  which  b*mg 
at  firft-  narrow,  admit. “Only  of  a  thin  ■: Water  j  but 
growing,  wider  >by  Degrees,  as  the  Womb  grows  big¬ 
ger,  the  Glands  receive  a  thicker  Serum' 1  arid  after 
the  Birch,  they  run  with  a  thick  Milk';;  becaufe  that 
Blood  which'  befofe  flowed  to  the  Ftatus ,  and  for 
three  or  four  Days  afterwards,  by  the  'Uterus*  begin¬ 
ning  then  to  flop,  docs  more  dilute  the  mamillary 
Glands.  .  >  • 

The  Nerves  of  the  Breafts*  arc  derived  from  the 
fifth  Pair  of  the  Vertebras ,  which  being  difperfed 
through  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Breaft,  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  Nipple*  and-  entitle  it  to ‘a  very  tender 
Senfe,  :■  '• 

The  Breafts  have  two  Sorts  of  Arteries,  viz,  the 
Internal,  which  vific  their  inner  Part ;  and  External, 
which  run  along  the  outward  Surface,  The  latter 
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.  are  the  upper  Thoracic,  fpringing r  From  the  Axilla- 
res  \  and  the  former  are  the  Mammariari  which 
fpring  .from  the  Subclavi*,  and  beftow  a  Branch  upon 
each  of  the  oval  Glands,-  which  compofe  the  BreafL 

The  fame  Glands  give  Rife  to  feveral  Sprigs  of 
Veins,  which  form  the  Vena  Mammafia ,  and  unload 

in  the  Subclavia. - In'  the  like  Manner  the  external 

Part  of  the  Bread  fend9  out  feveral  Branches,  which 
are  the  Trunks  of.  the  T horacia  fuperiores,  and  repair 
to  the  The  outer  Arteries  import  Blood 

for  the  Nouriihment  of  :the  Breads,  and  the  inner 
ones  feed  all  the  Glands. - The  Blood  thus  import¬ 

ed,  is  exported  by  the  Veins,  viz.  the  Mammari a , 
and  the  Thoracic  Superiores ;  the  former  difemboguing 
in  the  Subclavia ,  and  the  latter  in  the  Axillares. 

’Twas  formerly  the  received  Opinion,  that  the 
Breafts  produced  Milk  for  the  Nouriihment  of  the 
Child  after  his  Birth,  by  turning  the  Blood,  the 
Foetus  had  been  fed  with  in  the  Womb,  into  Milk, 
by  a  peculiar  concodting  Virtue  in  the  Glands  of  the 
Breads,  and  thefe  Glands  communicating  a  White* 
nefs  to  the  Blood  by  an  affimulating  Faculty. 

But  the  Moderns  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Milk 
comes  from  the  pure  Chyle,  conveyed  by  the  Arte¬ 
ries  to  the  Bread,  and  without  any  other  Codlion  fil¬ 
trated  through  the  Glands,  whereof  they  are  compofed 
like  Urine  through  the  Reins,  without  undergoing 
any  confiderable  Change. 

According-  to  Mr.  Leewenhoeck' s  Obfervations, 
Milk  confifts  of  little  Globules ,  fwimming  in  a  clear, 
tranfparent  Liquor,  called  Serum,  or  Whey. 

Milk  is  a  Compofition  of  three  different  Kinds 
of  Parts,  butyrous,  cafeous,  and  ferous.— ^ — The  Bu - 
tyrous  Parts,  are  the  Cream,  and  Oil  that  fwims  a- 
top. — The  Cafeous ,  are  the  groffer  Parts,  and  thofe 
that  coagulate,  and  are  made  into  Cheefe.- — The  Se¬ 
rous  are  properly  a  Lympha ,  and  make  what  we  call 
Whey . 

The  Milk  is  prepared  after  this  Manner.  The 
Chyle  being  conveyed  by  the  Thoracick  Butt,  to  the 
Subclavian  Vein,  near  the  Axillary,  runs  from  thence 
to  the  Cava,  and  to  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart, 
where  it  joins  in  with  the  Blood,  and  accompanies  it 
to  the  great  Artery,  which  diftributes  it  into  all  the 
other  Arteries  of  the  Body.  As  that  Chyle  which  is 
mod  ferous,  is  thus  conveyed  by  the  emulgent  Arte¬ 
ries  to  the  Reins,  fo  that,  which  is  mod  milky,  is 
carried  by  the  fmall  Branches  of  the  Mammaria ,  to 
all  the  Glands  of  the  Breads,  which  makes  a  Secre¬ 
tion  and  Filtration  of  one,  as  the  Papillary  Bodies  in 
the  Kidneys,  do  of  the  other. — All  the  ladteal  Parti¬ 
cles  being  thus  rallied,  and  reunited,  make  up  a  Bo¬ 
dy  of  Milk,  which  is  thrown  by  the  Pipes  of  thefe 
Glands,  into  the  Cidern  of  the  Milk ,  and  continues 
there  till  the  Child  fucks  it  out  through  the  fmall 
Tubuli,  that  runs  from  the  Cidern. 

This  Opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  particular  Cafe, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bionis ,  who  affirms,  that  in  1684, 
he  faw  ax  Valenciennes,  a  young  Girl,  who  voided  a 
great  deal  of  Milk  at  one  of  her  Thighs,  which  had 
began  to  iffue  from  her  about  the  eighth  Year  of  her 
Age,  and  had  dill  continued  upon  her,  notwithdanding 
fhe  was  vifited  by  her  Terms  at  the  ufual  Period  5 
that  in  each  Porofity,  through  which  the  Milk  ifiued, 
there  was  a  fmall  Hardnefs  refcmbling  a  fwell’d  Gland  ; 
and  that  chid  Milk  was  of  the  fame  Nature  with  that 
of  the  Breads. 

Thefe  Circumdanccs  prove  that  Milk  is  a  thick 
Chyle,  which  circulates  along  with  the  Blood,  and  is 
feparated  from  it  in  the  Breafts  \  and  may  find  an 
Exit  in  the  other  Parts  of. a the  Body,  when  their  Po- 
roficies  arc  over  dilated,  ns  thofe  of  the  Glandules 
of  the  Thigh  were  in  this  Cafe. 

The  Fermentation  of  the  Milk  in  the  Breads,  the 
fir fl:  Days  after  a  Woman  is  delivered,  occafions  a 
Fever,  which  takes  its  Name  therefrom. 

Ariftotle  fays,  there  are  fome  Men  who  have  Milk 
in  their  Breads. — Cardan  tells  us  he  faw  one  that  had 
enough  to  fuckle  a  Child.  »  ,r 

Milky  corrupted  in  the  Stomachs  of  Children,  oc- 


,  t  •  *  *  *  •  ^  >■  •  « 

•c'afions'  the' feveral  Difeafes  incident  to  that’ 'Age* 

r  ‘  ,  O  * 

:  Bohel,'  aBanifh  Phyfician,  who  has  wrote  exprefly 
on  this  Subject,  tells  us,  an  excellent  Reipedy  In 
'  fucH  Cafe,  is  a  Glafs'  of  Water'  with  a  little  Salt  dif- 
Tolved  in  it-:  This  a£ts  as  an  Emetic,  and  throws  up 
•the  Corruption  that  occafioned  the  Diforder. — - 

•  Celfus  mentions  this  Remedy:  /.  c.  3. 

-  •  -  ’Tis  a  common  Allegation,  that  Children  take  their 
•Manners  from  their  Nurfes,  arid' partake  of  their  good 
arid  bad  Qualities '  but  this  is  not  to  be  always  credit¬ 
ed  ;  forafmoch  as  Children  brought  up  with  Cows- 
•Milk  or  •  Goats- Milk,  are  unacquainted  with  the 
•brutifh  Difpofitions  of  thefe  Animals.1' 

-  Another  Remark  which  I’ll  make  en  Pajfant,  is, 
that  Nurfes  injure  their  Children  by  fuckling  them 
too  often  :  They  ufe  to  fay  that  it  is'  a  good  Sign  when 
•Children  throw  up  the  Milk ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
chat  Redundancy  of  Milk  makes  them  fo-  fat,  that 
they  are  oftentimes  carried  off  with  a  continual 
Fever. 

The  Parts  of  the  Thorax  that  lie  next  in  Order  are 
the  Mufcles,  which  P1I  pafs  over  in  Silence  ’till  I  come 
to  fpeak  of  the  Mufcles  in  general. 

<  The  next  to  thefe- are  the  bony  and  cartilagineous 
Parrs  of  the  Brebft',  of  which  I  have  difeourfed  at  large 
in!. the  Ofteology. — Therefore  we’ll  proceed  to  the 
fourth  Clafs  of  the  containing  Parts  of  the  Breaft , 
which  are  called-  Membranous,  viz .  the  Pleura  and 

\  4  9  #  #  # 

the  Mediaftitium.  1 

The  Pleura  is  a  Membrane,  which  lines  the  In- 
fide  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Breaft ,  and  inclofes  all  the 
Parts  contained  therein,  being  of  the  fame  Figure  and 
Extent  as  the  Thorax  itfelf,  and  of  the  fame  Subftancc 
with  the  Peritoneum. 

It  is  very  fine  and  thin,  yet  manifeftly  double; 
thickeft  about  the  Back,  where  it  is  faftened  to  the 
Ligaments  of  the  Vertebra,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
Rife.  ’Tis  like  wife  faftened  to  the  Periofteum  of  the 
Cofte,  and  the  intercoftal  Mufcles,  and  after  that  is 
inferted  in  the  Inner  and  Fore- part  of  the  Sternum. 

In  the  Middle^  of  the  Thorax  it  is  doubled,  wji.icfi 
Duplicature  forms  what  we  call  Mediaftinum.'ifj) — • 
It  has  feveral  Holes,  Tome  of  which  lie-above  and  af¬ 
ford  a  Pafihge  to  the  great  Artery,  the  Vena  Cava , 
the  Gulfet,  the' Wind-pipe,  and  the  Nerves  of  the 
eighth  Pair  5  the  others  lie  below  for  the  Paffage  of 
the  Vena  Cava and  the  Gullet.  '  - 
'  The  Pleura  receives  feveral  Nerves '  from  the  Ver¬ 
tebra  bf  the  Back,  and  from  the  eighth  Pair,  which 
renders  the  Wounds  of  chat  Parc  both  dangerous  and 
painful.  It  derives  its  Arteries  from  the  intercoftal  and 
great  Artery,  and  fends  its  Veins  to  the  IntercoftaVis 
Superior ,  and  the  CEgygos. 

The  Ufc  of  the  Pleura  is  to  defend  the  Infide  of 
the  Thorax ,  and  render  it  fmooth  that  the  Lungs  may 
not  be  hurt  in  their  Motion.  ; 

•  The  Mediastinum  is  a  double  Membrane,  form¬ 
ed  by  a  Duplicature  of  the  Pleura  ;  ferving  to  divide 
the  Thorax  and  the.  Lungs  into  two  Parts ;  and  to 
fuftain  the  Vifcera ,  and  prevent  ’  their  falling  from 
one  Side  of  the  Thorax  to  the  other. 

It  proceeds  from’  the  Sternum,1  and  paffing  ftraic 
down  through  the  Middle  of  the  Thorax  to  the  Ver¬ 
tebra,  divides  its  Cavity  into  two.; — It  contains  the 
Heart  between  its  two  Lamella,  arid  it  affords  a  Paf- 
fiige-to  the  Vena  Cavaf  the  CEfophagus ,  and  the  fto- 
machic  Nerves,^  The  Mferh’brancs  of  the  Mediafti- 
ntm  are  finer  and  thinner  than  the  Pleura,  and  have  a 
little  Fat.—  It  receives  Branches  of  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries  from  the  Mamillary  and  Diaphragmatic,  particu¬ 
larly  one  called  Mediaftina ;  its  Nerves  come  from  the 
Stomachic:  It  has  a  I  lb  fome  Lymphatics,  which 
open  into  the  Thoracic  Bn  HI. 

■  The  Mediaftinttm  divides  the  Thorax  longitudinally 
into  two  Parts;  to  the  End  chat  one  Lobe  of  the 
Lungs  may  officiate,  if  the  other  be  hindered  by  a 

Wound  on  the  other  Side. - —Sometimes  there  is 

Matter  contained  betwixt  its  Membranes,  immediately 
under  tlicj  Sternum,  which  may  occafion  the  Tap¬ 
ping  of  this  Place. 

The 
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The  Pericardium  (K)  is  a  Membranous  Cap- 

fula,  or  Pouch,  which  includes  the  Heart. - 

Ic  confifts  of  a  double  Membrane.;  the  inner  arifing 
from  the  Coats  of  the  Veffels  of  the  Heart,  and  the 

outer  from  the  Mediaftinum . - Its  Figure  refembles 

that  of  the  Heart  Conoidal ;  and  ic  embraces  the 
Heart  laxly,  allowing  Room  for  its  Pulfation. 

It  is  conne&ed  either  immediately,  or  by  Veficula , 
emitted  from  it  to  the  Sternum ,  Back,  Jugulum,  and 
to  the  tendinous  Parts  of  the  Diaphragm. 

Its  Ufe  is  ‘fuppofed  to  be  to  defend  the  Heart ;  as 
likewife  to  contain  a  fofc,  ferous  Humour,  which 
fervcs  to  lubricate,  and  moiften  the  Heart,  and  pre¬ 
vent  any  Inflammation  that  might  probably  arife,  from 
the  dry  Friction  of  the  Heart,  and  its  Capfula.  But 
this  latter  Ufe  is  controverted  ;  for  fome  take  the  Hu¬ 
mour  found  in  it  to  be  unnatural ;  and  will  have  it 
Forcibly  feparated,  by  the  convulflve  Agonies  fuper- 
vening  in  the  Articles  of  Death.  In  Effect,  Anato- 
mifls  are  puzzled  to  find  whence  it  fliould  come,  or 
from  what  Veffel  it  is  fecreted. 

Dr.  Ksjlln  his  Treatifeof  Animal  Secretion,  fhews 
that  the  Liquor  in  the  Pericardium  miift  be  the  moft 
fluid  of  any  feparated  from  the  Blood,  becaufe  its 
Particles  uniting  fir  ft:,  will  have  the  greateft  attra&ive 
Force,  confequently  their  Particles  muft  be  the  moft 
fpherical,  and  moft  folid  ;  and  therefore  their  Con¬ 
tact  the  leaft  of  any,  therefore  the  moft  fluid. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Acadamy,  M.  de 
Mortal  gives  an  Inftance  of  a  Pericardium*  which  be¬ 
ing  opened,  the  Liquor  contained  therein  was  found 
congealed  into  a  Confidence,  fit  to  be  cut  with  a 
Knife,  and  two  fquare  Fingers  thick  about  the 
Heart. 


.When  the  Pericardium  is  opened,  we  come  in 
Sight  of  the  Heart ,  the  moft  confiderable  Part  in 

Men.-- - This  Part  is  look’d  upon  as  the  firft  and 

laft  Principle  of  Life;  for  it  no  fooner  moves,  than 
the  Fcetus  begins  to  live ;  and  the  Ceflation  of  its 
Motion,  diflolves  the  whole  Machine.  So  that  ’tis 
juftly  called,  the  firft  Thing  that  lives,  and  the  laft 
Thing  that  dies.  ... 

The  Heart  (L)  is  a  mufculous  Part  of  the  ani- 
nal  Body  ficuate  in  the  Thorax*  wherein  the  Veins  all 
terminate,  and  from  which  all  the  Arteries  arife.; 
and  which  by  its  alternate  Contra&ion  and  Dilata¬ 
tion,  is  the  chief  Inftrument  of  the  Circulation^  the 
Blood.  , 

The  Figure  of  the  Heart  is  a  Cone,  or  Pyramid 
reverfed  ;  the  upper  and  broader  Point  whereof,  is 
called  the  Bafts ;  and  the  .lower,'  the  Cone*  Apex* 

or  Point,  which  is  turned  a  little  towards  the  left 
Side. 


Its  Magnitude  is  indeterminate,  and  different  in  feve- 
ral  Subjedls,  according  to  their  refpedlive  Dimenfions. 

Us  ordinary  Length  is  about  fix  Inches,  its  Breadth, 
at  the  Bafts*  four  or  five;  . and  the  whole  Circum¬ 
ference  fourteen. - Its  Place  is  the  Middle  of  the 

Thorax*  between  the  two  Lobes  of  the  Lungs ;  and 
it  is  faftened  to  the  Mcdiajlinum ,  and  Pericardium *  and 
fupported  by  the  great  Blood  -vefTHs,  to  which  alone  it 
is  immediately  connected  ;  being  for  the  Convcniency 
of  its  Motion,  difengaged  from  any  other  impedi¬ 
ments. — Ic  is  covered  with  a  thin  Membrane,  which, 
about  the  Bafts *  is  guarded  with  Fat;  and  which 

is  no  other  than  the  common  Membrane  of  the 
Mufcles. 

The  Subfiance  of  the  Heart  is  carnous,  and  re¬ 
fembles  that  of  other  Mufcles,  abating  that  it’s  harder, 
elpeciully  at  th eTip*  and  that  its  Motions  are  involun¬ 
tary. - It  confifts  of  two  Sorts  of  fiefliy  Fibres, Vs. 

an  outer,  and  an  inner  Sort,  both  of  which  have  their 
Origin  and  Infertion  in  the  Bafts  of  the  Heart. 

The  outer  Fibres  defeend  from  the  Bafts*  in  a  fpi- 
r;u  Line,  moving  from  the  Right  to  the  Left,  to¬ 
wards  the  Tip*  where  they  caft  a  Semi  circle;  and 
re- at cen cl  in  a  fpiral  Line  from  the  Left  to  the  Right, 

towards  the  Bafts, - The  inner  Fibres  defeend  in  a 

H-nut  Line,  from  the  Bafts  to  the  Tip*  and  then  af- 
cend  dirciflly  from  the  Tip  to  the  Bafts*  where  they 


terminate. - The  little  fiefliy  Columns  of  the  Ven¬ 

tricles,  are  formed  of  thefe  Inner  Fibres  ;  and  in  the 
Middle  of  thefe  Fibres,  the  two  Ventricles  are  feated  ; 
the  Orifice,  and  Valves  of  which,  are  made  by  the 
Dilatation  of  their  Tendons. 

The  Fibres  of  the  Heart  ( L)  appearing  to  be  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  other  Mufcles,  that  Part,  now, 
generally  pafles  for  a  real  Mufcle ;  though  fome  think 
the  Inference  not  over  juft,  in  as  much  as  the  Aorta 
has  the  fame  Claim  to  be  reputed  a  Mufcle. 

Some  late  Authors,  upon  confidering  the  Structure 
and  Pofition  of  the  fpiral  Fibres,  chufe  rather  to 
make  the  Heart  a  double  Mufcle,  or  two  Mufcles 

tied  together. - In  Effect,  the  two  Ventricles,  with 

their  refpe&ive  Auricles,  are  found  two  diftinft  Bo¬ 
dies,  two  Veffels,  or  Cavities  which  may  be  feparated, 
and  yet  remain  VefFels ;  the  Septum, *  which  was  fup¬ 
pofed  to  belong  only  to  the  Left,  being  now  found 

to  confift  of  Fibres  derived  from  them  both. - To 

fay  no  more,  the  two  Ventricles,  according  to  Mr. 
FVinJlow*  are  two  feveral  Mufcles,  united  Together,* 
not  only  by  the  Septum*  but  by  feveral  Plans  of  Fibres’ 
arifing  from  the  exterior  Safe  of  the  Heart *  and  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Apex *  which  entering  the  left  Ventricle, 
line  the  Parietes* 

The  Heart  is  covered  with  a  Membrane  (IVf)  as 
well  as  all  the  other  Mufcles  of  the  Body  ;  and  this 
Membrane  fticks  fo  clofe  to  the  Flefh,  that  ’tis  very 
hard  to  part  ’em.  We  meet  with  a  great  deal  of  Fat 
underneath  it,  efpecially  about  the  Bafts  of  the  Heart* 
for  the  Tip  has  not  near  fo  much.  This  Fat  is  of 

Ufe  to  moiften  the  Heart*  for  fear  its  Motion  fhould 
over  dry  it. 

Sometimes  we  find  the  Tendons  of  the  flefhy  Fibres 

oF  the  FIcart  ofilfied  towards  the  upper  Part  of  the 

Septum*  in  human  Bodies ;  and  fometimes  there  are 

Lumps  of  Fat  in  the  Ventricle,  .with  Caruncles,  and 

Hair,  rendring  ’em  all  over  rough;,  but  thefe  In- 

ftances  are  fo  rare,  that  they  fcarce  deferve  our  At¬ 
tention. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Heart  come  from  a  Plexus 
of  the  Parvagum*  called  by  Willis,  Plexus  Car - 
cftacus.  Thofe  Nerves  are .  To  fmall,  and  fo  hard  to 
be  traced,  that  a  great  many  Anatomifts  have  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  Heart,  lias  no  Nerves;  which  Slen- 
dernefs.  proceeds,  perhaps,  from  the  little  Occafion 
the  Heart  has  of  animal  Spirits  to  perform  its.  Motion, 
the  Entry  of  the  -Blood  being  fuffidenc  for  its  Dila¬ 
tation,  and  Contraction  ;  and  as  for  itsSenfe,  that  re¬ 
quires  but  few  Spirits;  for  the  continual  Agitation 
of  the:  Heart*  fuperfedes  the  Ufe  of  an  exquihte 
Senfe. 

(N).  The  two  Arteries  of  the  Heart  are  called  Co - 
r  on  aria:*  becaufe.  they  gird  its  Bafts  like  ;i  Crown.— 
They  proceed  from  the.  great  Artery,  immediately 
upon  its  Egrefs  from  the  Heart ,  and  even  before  ics 
Exit  from  the  Pericardium :  So  that  here,  the  Heart* 
diltributes,.  the  firft  Portion  of  the  Blood  ..that  is  but 

juft  perfected,  in  its  Ventricles. - The  Heart  has, 

likewife,  a  Vein  (called  Coronaria)  .which  climbs 
along  its  outer  Part,  and  confifts  of  feveral  Branches 

flowing  from  all  the  Parts  of  the  Heart . - This 

Vein  repairs  to  the  Cava*  and  there  deppfices  the 
fuperfluous  Blood,  imported  by  the  Arteriai  Corona - 
riot. - — —The  Heart  is  in  like  Manner  provided  with 

Lympb<c  Dufius*  which  difembogue  in  the  Thoracick 
Duft.  .  ‘ 

The,  Heart  has  two  great  Cavities,  called  VeV 
t  ricles,  fome  what  unequal,  the  Right  being  larger, 
capable  to  contain  two  or  three  Ounces  of  Blood. — 
They  are  divided  by  a  fiefliy  Partition,  confifting  of 
tjie  fame  imifcular  Fibres,  with  tiie  Parietes  chem- 
felves,  and  called  the  Septum*  the  Figure  whereof  is 
concave,  towards  the  left  Ventricle*  and  convex  to¬ 
wards  the  Right.— There  is  no  immediate  Com¬ 
munication  between  the  Ventricles  \  but  for  the  Blood 
to  pafs  out  of  one  into  the  other. 

The  Parietes *  or  Sides  of  thefe  Ventricles *  arc  of  a 
Thicknefsand  Strength  very  unequal ;  rheLcfc  much 
exceeding  the  Right,  becaufe  of  its  Ofiia*,  which  is 
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to  force  the  Blood  through  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body  j 
whereas  the  Right  drives  it  through  the  Lungs  only, 

and  is  therein  greatly  aflifted  by  other  Parts.- - The 

right  Ventricle ,  in  Effect,  feems  wholly  intended  to 
the  Lungs  \  whence  in  Animals,  who  have  no  Lungs', 
we  only  find  one  Ventricle ,  which  is  the  Left. 

In  the  Ventricles  are  little  Mufcles  (called  Column  a 
Carne*7  or  Tracer  tali')  derived  from  the  Parietes ,  and 
connected  by  tendinous  Extremities,  to  the  Valves 
of  the  Heart. 

(00)  The  Ventricles  are  capped  each  with  an 
Auricle ,  which  are  Productions  or  membranous  Ap¬ 
pendages  made  of  a  Duplicature  of  the  Membranes 
of  the  Veffels  in  which  they  are  placed ;  the  right 
Auricle  being  the  Extremity  of  the  Vena  Cava ,  and 
the  Left  that  of  the  Vena  Pulmonaria ,  fo  that  they 
feem  to  make  but  one  Body  with  thefe  Vefiels.  In 
Size  they  are  Proportional  to  the  Veffels  in  which 
they  are  feated,  and  to  the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart ; 
for  the  right  Auricle  is  larger  than  the  Left,  becaufe 
the  Vena  Cava  is  bigger  than  the  Pulmonaria ,  and  the 
right  Ventricle  larger  than  the  Left.— —  If  we  take  a 
narrow  View  of  the  Structure  of  thefe  Auricles ,  we’ll 
perceive  all  their  Aft  ions  depend  on  the  Motions  of 
the  Hearty  for  their  Diojlole  is  Cotemporary  with  the 
Heart’s  Syftole ,  and  fo  their  Motions  are  Alterna¬ 
tives. 

The  Auricles  of  the  Heart  receiving  the  Blood  from 
the  Veins  ferve  for  a  Meafure  to  the  Heart,  and  to 
prevent  Irruption  of  too  great  a  Quantity,  or  the  over- 
precipitant  Courfe  of  the  Blood  into  the  Ventricles, 

which  might  fuffocate  the  Animal. - -  Bat  upon  the 

Suppreflion  of  a  violent  Paflion,  the  Heart  may  fo 
contract  itfclf,  that  the  Blood  repulfed  into  the  Au¬ 
ricles  may  break  their  Spring,  and  unbend  them,  fo 
as  that  they  will  gradually  extend  themfelves,  purfu- 
ant  to  the  following  Obfervation. 

Captain  Du  Bouijfon  dying  at  Breft  in  France ,  in 
the  4^d  Year  of  his  Age,  foon  after  his  Return  from 
Carthagena  $  his  Body  was  opened,  and  the  right 
Auricle  of  the  Hearc  was  found  as  big  as  the  Head  of 
a  new-born  Child,  and  capable  to  contain  a  Pint  and 
a  half  of  Blood  :  ’Twas  lined  within  with  a  bony  and 
fcaly  Subftance,  which  kept  it  always  extended  like  a 

Foot- Ball. - It  feems  the  Captain  had  a  very  great 

Difficulty  of  breathing,  a  rough  and  frequent  Pulfe, 
and  a  continual  Puliation  of  the  Heart,  which  was  fo 
violent  that  it  was  obfervable  under  the  Sternum.  The 
Patient  Hill  avcrr’d,  that  his  Malady  had  commenced 
twelve  or  thirteen  Years  before,  and  was  occafioned 
by  the  Violence  he  did  to  himfelf  in  fupprefiing  the 
firft  Motions  of  a  great  Paflion,  at  which  Time  he 
was  firft  attacked  by  the  fore- mentioned  Symptoms, 
that  encrcafcd  ever  after  ’till  the  Day  of  his  Death. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Heart,  and  its  appendant  Auricles , 
is  to  circulate  the  Blood  through  the  whole  Body  :  In 
Order  to  which,  they  have  an  alternate  Motion  of 

Contradlion  and  Dilatation. - By  the  Dilatation, 

called  the  Diastole,  their  Cavity  is  opened,  and 
their  internal  Dfmenfions  enlarged,  to  receive  the  re¬ 
fluent  Blood  from  the  Veins  5  and  by  their  Contrac¬ 
tion,  called  the  Systole,  their  Cavity  is  fhrunk, 
and  their  Dimenftons  leffen’d,  to  expel  the  Blood 

again  into  the  Arteries .• - It  mu  ft  be  obferved  that 

thefe  alternate  Motions  of  the  Heart  and  Auricles  are 
oppofite  in  Time  to  each  other •,  the  Auricles  being 
dilated  whillt  the  Heart  is  contracted  again  \  and 
contraded  whilft  it  is  dilated  to  drive  the  blood  into 


it. 

By  means  of  the  right  Ventricle ,  the  Blood  in  driven 
through  the  Pulmonary  Vein,  from  which  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Pulmonary  Artery,  it  is  returned  to 
the  left  Ventricle  j  from  which,  by  the  Aorta ,  it  is 
diftributed  all  over  the  reft  of  the  Body,  and  thence 
returned  to  the  right  Ventricle  by  the  Veita  Cava  \  fo 
making  an  entire  Circulation  through  the  whole 
Body. 

The  Principle  of  Motion  in  the  Hearty  or  the 
Power  from  which  its  alternate  Contradlion  and  Di¬ 


latation  arifes,  has  been  greatly  controverted  among 
the  late  PhyfiCtans  and  Anacomifts. 

The  Expul  fibn  of  the  Blood  out  of  the  Ventricles 

argues  a  very  confiderable  Motion  in  the  Part. - 

The  motive  Power,  it  is  certain,  muft  furmount  the 
Refiftance  made  to  if,  and  according  to  Borelli9s 
Computation,  the  Re fi fiance  made  to  the  Motion  of 
the  Blood  through  the  Arteries,  is  equal  to  180000 
Pounds,  which  therefore  are  to  be  removed  by  the 
Hearty  or  eife  the  Circulation  muft  ceafe.  Now 
whence  comes  the  Machine  of  the  Heart  to  have  fuch 
a  Power  ?  And  after  the  Expulfion,  what  other  Power 
is  it  that  furmounts  the  former,  and'  reftores  its  Part 
to  rhe  Dilatation,  to  produce  a  reciprocal  JEfius  ? 

Dcs  Czrtes  allcdges,  that  in  each  Ventricle,  there 
are  lome  Remains  of  the  Blood,  which  milling  of  an 
Exit,  when  the  Heart  was  con  crafted,  turn  four,  and 
become  a  Ferment,  qualified  to  ferment  with  the 
frefh  Blood,  juft  as  Oil  of  Tartar  does  with  Spirit  of 
Vitriol  *,  upon  this  Foundation  he  accounts  for  the 
Motion  of  the  Heart,  in  the  following  Manner. 

When  a  grofs  Drop  of  Blood  falls  by  its  own 
Weight  into  either  Ventricle,  it  prefently  fwells,  and 
rarifies,  becaufe  of  its  mixing  with  the  Fermef.t  it 

meets  with. - The  Drop  thus  fermented  taking  up 

more  Room  in  the  Heart  than  before,  removes  its  Pa¬ 
rietes  from  one  another,  enlarges  it  and  obliges  the  Point 
or  Tip  to  approach  to  the  Bafis . — -  At  laft  when  the 
Heart  admits  of  no  farther  Dilatation,  this  Drop  tend¬ 
ing  ftill  to  take  up  more  Room,  ftorms  the  Sigmoides 

Valves,  and  repairs  to  the  Arteries.- - -  But  when  its 

Ebullition  ceafes,  and  the  Blood  thus  rarified  has  loft 
its  great  Motion,  as  being  condenfated  •,  the  Heart 
by  Virtue  of  its  Ekiftick  Spring  lengthens  itfelf,  and 
removes  its  Point  from  the  Bafis  *,  upon  which  a  frefh 
Drop  of  Blood  repairing  to  each  Ventricle,  becaufe 
nothing  then  fhuts  the  Tricufpides  Valves,  is  ferment¬ 
ed  by  the  Ferment,  or  fharp  Remains  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  Blood  ;  and  after  feparadng  the  Walls  of  the 
Ventricles,  pafies  into  the  Arteries  as  above. 

Some  believe  this  Hypothefs  contrary  to  Reafon. 
1.  Becaufe  they  pretend  that  it  cannot  be  accounted 
for  the  firft  Origin  of  chat  Ferment.  2.  They  alk 
(fince  the  fharp  Remains  are  the  only  Caufe  of  the 
Fermentation  of  the  frefh  Blood)  what  caufes  a  Fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  firft  Moment  of  Circulation  *  iince 
there  can  be  no  four  Blood  in  the  Heart,  antecedently 
to  the  firft  Drop  chat  repairs  thither.- — -To  alledge, 
fay  they,  that  Nature  forms  the  firft  Ferment,  is  to 
explain  one  Difficulty  by  another.- — -But  even  fup- 
pofing  (fay  they  again)  fuch  a  Ferment  to  be  there, 
how  can  we  conceive  that  ic  always  continues  in  the 
Ventricles  ?  Why  does  not  it  accompany  the  Blood  in 
its  Egrefs  fome  Time  or  ocher  j  which  would  be 
enough  to  interrupt  the  Courfe  of  Circulation  ?  As 
for  the  Plea  that  the  Egrefs  of  the  Ferment  is  imma¬ 
terial,  becaufe  the  Blood  that  remains  acquires  a  Sour, 
nefs  fufficicnt  to  produce  the  fame  EfTedt  j  this,  fay 
they,  is  fcarcc  credible  ;  for  whenever  we  find  a 
TorwentatioUy  we  find  liicewife  that  the  Liquors  muft 
continue  for  fome  Time  in  one  Place,  in  prder  to 
eompafs  it  *,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
Blood  remaining  in  the  Heart,  can  in  fo  fmall  a  Com- 
pafs  of  Time,  be  qualified  to  caufe  fuch  a  great  EfFer- 
vefcence  j  for  his  no  fooner  in  than  its  Exit  enfues. 

Upon  this  Account  *tis  more  probable  that  the  Pul- 
fation  of  the  Heart  is  owing  to  the  animat  Spirits  •, 
for  if  you  cut  or  tic  a  Ligature  upon  the  intercoftal 
Nerve,  and  the  eighth  Pair,  it  ceafes  in  the  Space  ol 
twenty-four  Hours ;  and  indeed  it  would  not  conti¬ 
nue  fo  long,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Spirits  imported  by 
the  vertebral  Branches,  which  are  joined  to  the  in¬ 
ti- rcoftal.-—— This  Puliation  depends  like  wife  on  the 
Blood ;  for  if  you  tic  a  Ligature  upon  the  Vefiels, 
the  Vena  Cava  for  Intlance,  the  Pul  fat  ion  ceafes,  and 

recommences  when  the  Ligature  is  taken  oil'. - The 

Recommencement  isowing  to  the  Heat  of  the  Bipod. 

In  fine  this  Motion  is  owing  to  the  Weight  ol  the 

Blood  j  for  the  Hearc  being  without  an  Antagonift 

Mufcle, 
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Mufcle,  would  never  dilate  itfdf  after  Contraction, 
jf  the  Weight  and  Impetuofity  of  the  Blood,  was  not 
to  force  it  to  a  Dilatation  *,  for  we  fee  in  moribund 
Animals,  that  five  Pulfations  of  the  VenaCava  anfvvcr 
only  to  one  of  the  right  Auricle ,  and  two  of  the  Au¬ 
ricles  correfpond  to  one  of  the  Heart,  which  in  hu¬ 
man  Bodies  is  in  fome  Meafure  promoted  by  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Midriff,  the  Point  of  the  Pericardium  be¬ 
ing  faflened  to  it. 

To  fhew  how,  and  in  what  Manner  this  Motion  is 
compafTed,  let’s  confider  this  double  Spiral  formed  by 
the  Fibres  of  the  Heart,  and  how  thefe  Fibres  crofs 
one  another  upon  the  inner  Surface  of  the  Ventricles . — 
Upon  a  due  Confideration,  we  fhall  have  the  Pleafure 
to  conceive,  that  as  often  as  thefe  Fibres  aft,  they  en¬ 
deavour,  by  all  their  Parts,  todefcribe  a  ftrait  Line,  the 
Confequence  thereof  is,  that  the  Spiral  muft  be  fhorten- 
cd,  and  tend  to  the  Form  of  a  double  Ring,  fo  that 
the  Middle  of  the  Heart  will  be  enlarged,  and  its 
Tip  approach  to  the  Bafts ,  in  Order  to  make  an  ex- 
aft  and  forcible  Exprefiion  of  what  is  contained  in 
the  Ventricles j  now  this  is  what  we  call  Syfiole ,  in 

which  the  Heart  beats  again  ft  our  left  Bread:.- - — 

But  when  the  Fibres  unbind,  they  tend  to  difengage 
themfelves,  and  to  re-allutne  their  firft  natural  State  ; 
being  afiified  therein  by  the  Impulfe  and  Weight  of 
the  Blood  flowing  from  the  Veins,  and  the  Motion 
of  the  Midriff,  which  draws  the  Tip  of  the  Heart  to¬ 
wards  it,  fo  that  the  Heart  is  lengthened,  and  the 
Blood  fills  the  Ventricles  ;  this  we  call  Diaftole. 

We  mult  obicrve  farther  that  the  Auricles  of  the 
Heart  have,  like  wile,  their  Diaftole  and  Syfiole ,  but 
different  from  thofe  of  the  Heart ;  for  when  the  Au¬ 
ricles  empty  themfelves,  the  Heart  fills,  and  as  often 
as  the  Heart  fqueezes  the  Blood  out  of  its  Ventricle j, 
the  Auricles  fwell.  The  Occafion  of  this  Difference 
is,  that  the  Auricles  are  the  Citterns  of  the  Heart. — 
The  Blood  flowing  from  the  Veins  is  firft  conveyed 
into  the  Cavities  of  the  Auricles ,  and  does  not  repair 
to  the  Heart  ’till  the  Tricufpides  Valves  give  Way, 

and  that  happens  juft  when  the  Heart  is  emptied.- - - 

Further,  the  Pafiage,  through  which  the  Auricles 
empty  themfelves,  is  much  more  confiderable  than 
that  which  fills  them  •,  and  ’tis  plain,  that  even  this 
would  give  them  Time  to  contraft  themfelves,  tho* 
their  mufcular  Fibres  were  inaftive. 


into  two  great  Branches,  which,  after  a  Subdivifion 
into  feveral  fmull  Shoots,  are  d  if  per  fed  upon  the 
Right  and  Left,  through  the  whole  Subfiance  of  the 

Lungs.' - The  three  Valves  (called  figmoides  from 

their  Refemblance  to  the  Greek  Sigma)  are  placed  at 

rhe  Entrance  of  the  Arteria  Puhnonaris. - Thefe 

Valves  are  little  Membranes,  ieated  by  one  another  in 
a  different  Manner  from  thofe  of  the  Cava  \  for  they 
open  from  within  outwards,  to  afford  a  Pafiage  for 
the  Blood  from  the  right  Ventricle  into  the  Artery, 
and  oppofe  its  Retreat. 

The  Arteria  Puhnonaris  ferves  to  receive  the  Blood 
from  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Hearty  and  difperfe  ic 
in  the  Subftance  of  the  Lungs. 

(X)  The  V e  n  a  P u  l  m  o  n  a  r  1  s,  or  Arteria  Venofa , 
proceeds  from  the  Lungs  by  an  Infinity  of  final! 
Shoots,  which,  after  uniting  into  one  Trunk,  march 
out  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Lungs,  and  empty  them¬ 
felvcs  into  the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart . 

At  the  Entrance  of  this  Vein  are  placed  two  Valves 
(called  Mi t rales,  from  their  Refemblance  to  a  Bi- 
ibop’s  Mirrt)  their  Situation  is  like  that  of  the  Tricuf¬ 
pides  ^  for  they  open  from  without  inwards,  to  favour 
the  Blood’s  Entry  into  the  left  Ventricle,  and  oppofe  its 

Return  to  the  Veins.— - The  Capillary  Branches  of 

the  Vena  Puhnonaris ,  being  difperfed  through  the 
Subftance  of  the  Lungs,  takes  up  the  Blood  imported 
by  the  Arteria  Puhnonaris ,  and  convey  it  to  the  left 
Auricle  of  the  Heart.- —  Together  with  the  Blood 
this  Vein  imports  likevvife,  the  fubtileft  Parts  of  the 
Air,  which  pafs  from  the  Extremity  of  the  Trachcea 
into  its  Trunk. 

(Y)  The  Great  Artery,  called  Aorta ,  is  the 
Trunk  and  Source  of  all  the  other  Arteries  of  the 
Body,  thofe  of  the  Lungs  excepted,  which  are  the 
Branches  of  the  Artery  of  the  right  Ventricle. —  It  has 
feveral  hard  and  thick  Coats. —  It  proceeds  from  the 
left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart ,  at  which  Parc  it  feems  to 
be  cartilaginous,  being  thereby  kept  always  open, 
and  ready  to  receive  the  Blood  which  flows  with  great 
Impetuofity  from  the  Ventricle. 

(Z)  The  Head  of  the  Aorta  is  provided  with  three 
Valves ,  or  membranous  Appendages. —  They  look 
from  within  outwards,  in  Order  to  let  the  Blood 
pafs  from  the  left  Ventricle  to  the  Aorta  ;  and  pre^ 
vent  its  Reflux  from  the  Aorta  to  the  Ventricle. 


Ac  the  Bafts  of  the  Heart  we  meet  with  four  large 
Vefiels,  viz.  the  Vena  Cava ,  the  Arteria  Puhnonaris , 
the  Vena  Puhnonaris,  and  the  Aorta',  of  which  the 
two  former  are  inferted  in  the  right  Ventricle ,  and 
the  other  two  in  the  Left. 

(S)  The  Vena  Cava  is  the  Biggeft  of  all  the 
Four  Vefiels,  and  terminates  in  the  left  Ventricle  of 
the  Heart ,  to  which  ic  is  knit  fo  faft,  that  ic  cannot 

be  feparated.— - Ic  opens  into  that  Ventricle  by  a 

wide  Mouth,  and  pours  into  ic  the  Blood  that  it  has 

received  from  the  feveral  Branches  of  Veins’ - * 

Its  Membrane,  which  is  thin  every  where  elfe,  is  very 
thick  and  full  of  flelhy  Fibres  at  its  Mouth  *,  and 
that  prevents  its  being  rent  by  the  continual  Motion 
of  the  Heart ,  as  well  as  its  being  over- extended  by 
the  large  Quantity  of  Blood,  which  repairs  to  it  from 

all  Parcs.- - -  Thefe  flefliy  Fibres  ferve  like  wife  to 

render  the  Vein  capable  of  fome  Concraftion,  in 
Order  to  forward  the  Blood  to  the  Ventricle. 

(T)  The  three  triangular  and  membranous  Valves, 
called  Tricufpidcs,  are  placed  at  the  Mouth  of  the 

Cava. - They  arc  formed  of  a  Dilatation  of  the 

Tendons  of  the  Mufcles,  of  which  the  Heart  confifls. 
—•They  open  from  without  inwards  j  and  are  fo 
clifpofcd  as  to  favour  the  Pafiage  of  the  Blood  fiom 
the  Cava  to  the  Heart,  and  oppofe  its  Retreat. 

The  Vena  Cava  ferves  to  receive  the  Blood  from 
the  Branches  of  the  Veins,  repairing  to  it  from  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  to  pour  ic  into  the  Caviry 
of  the  Auricle,  from  which,  as  from  a  Meafure,  ic 
falls  into  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart, 

The  Arteria  Puhnonaris ,  or  Vena  Arleriofa ,  rifes 
from  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  but  its  Mouth 
is  Ids  than  that  of  the  Cava . —  This  Artery  is  divided 


The  Aorta  diftributes  the  Blood,  that  flows  into  it 
from  the  Heart,  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  which 
is  eftufed  in  the  following  Manner. 

The  Blood  tallying  out  with  an  impetuous  Force 
from  the  left  Ventricle,  is  thrown  into  the  Aorta  by 
the  Concraftion  of  the  Heart,  The  fubtileft  Parc  of 
this  Blood  mounts  upwards  through  the  upper  Trunk 
of  the  Aorta ,  and  is  diflributed  into  the  Arms  by  the 
Axillary  Arteries,  and  into  the  Head  by  the  Arleruc 
Carotides,  and  Cervicalcs. —  On  the  other  Hand  the 
confer  Sort  of  Blood  falls  downwards  through  the 
lower  Branch  of  the  fame  Artery  ;  and  is  difperfed  to 
all  the  P.  irts  that  lie  below  the  Heart,  by  the  Arteries 
called  Ccliack ,  Me  Jen  l  crick ,  Emulgem,  Spennatick , 
lliack,  and  an  Infinity  of  other  Branches. 

In  this  Circulation  the  feveral  Liquors  contained  in 
the  Mafs  of  the  Blood,  are  feparated  front  it  in  feveral 
Parts,  by  Virtue  of  the  Configuration  of  the  Pores  of  the 
Parcs  through  which  it  pa  fie  s,  viz.  The  Animal  Juice 
is  feparated  in  the  Brain  ;  the  Secretion  of  the  Saliva  is 
performed  in  the  Parotides ,  and  the  Glands  of  the 
Jaws ;  that  of  the  acid  Liquor  in  the  Glands  of  the 
( Efophagus ,  and  the  Stomach  1  the  Pancreathk  Juice 
in  the  Pancreas,  or  Sweet-  Bread  \  (lie  Choler  in  the 
Liver  5  the  Urine  in  the- Kidneys  \  the  Seed  ip  tins 
Teflicles;  the  Milk  in  the  Breads,  and  feveral  other 
Liquors  in  an  Infinity  of  other  Parts. 

The  Blood  bring  conveyed  by  the  two  Trunks  of 
the  Aorta ,  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  both  above 
and  below,  marches  out  of  the  Fximniiies  of  the 
capillary  Arteries,  in  order  to  nourilh  the  Parts:  And 
for  as  much  as  the  whole  Mafs  thus  excravafarecl,  is 
not  quite  confumed,  ihe  Surplufage  re-enters  the  Ori¬ 
fices  of  the  uipillary  Veins,  by  rhe  Impulfe  of  thp 
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frefli  Blood,  which  ouzes  without  Interniilfion  from 
rhe  little  Arteries,  and  obliges  its  Fore-runners  to  re¬ 
turn  thro’  the  fmall  Veins  to  thofe  of  a  larger  Size  ;  by 
which  means  the  Blood  fent  to  the  Head,  returns  by 
the  jugular  Veins,  and  that  to  the  Arms  by  the  Axilla¬ 
ry,  and  both  thefe  terminate  in  the  Subclavian,  which 
leads  to  the  upper  Trunk  of  the  Cava ,  and  fo  to  the 
Heart:  In  like  Manner,  the  Blood  difpenfed  to  the 
lower  Parts,  returns  to  the  Heart  by  the  lliack,  and  all 
the  other  Veins  of  the  Abdomen ,  which  unload  in  the 
lower  and  afeending  Trunk  of 'the  Caw?,  and  with 
joint  Forces  falls  into  the  right  Auricle  ;  where  the 
Difpofition  of  the  Tricufpides  Valves,  and  the  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  Heart,  lor  ward  it  to  the  Arleria  Pul - 
monaris . 

The  Arteria  Pulmonaris  having  received  the  Blood, 
conveys  it  to  the  Lungs,  and  difperfes  it  through 
their  whole  Subftance,  from  whence  being  accompa¬ 
nied  with  the  fubtileffc  Parc  of  the  Air  that  joins  it 
from  the  Extremities  of  the  Tracb^,  it  paffes  to  the 
Branches  of  the  Vena  Pulmonaria ,  from  thence  to  the 
left  Auricle  of  the  Heart,  and  fo  it  enters  the  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  that  Side. - 'In  that  Part  the  Difpofition 

of  the  Valves  prevents  its  Reflux ;  upon  which,  by 
the  Contraction  of  the  Heart,  it  flies  out  impetuoufly 
into  the  great  Artery,  and  this  Artery  difpenfes  it  to 

all  the  Parts  of  the  Body. - From  all  thefe  Parts  it 

returns  by  the  capillary  Veins,  to  the  great  ones,  and 
from  thence  to  the  upper  and  lower  Trunk  of  the 
Cava,  in  Order  to  renew  the  inceflant  Circulation, 
the  Ceffition  of  which,  for  one  Moment,  would  put 
a  Period  to  the  animal  Life. 

Mr.  Rohauli  fuppofes  that  it  is  very  eafy  to  difeover, 
by  thePulfation  of  the  Heart ,  in  what  Space  of  Time, 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  can  be  accomplifhed.- — 
He  prefuppofes,  that  a  certain  Quantity  of  Blood  en¬ 
ters  the  Aorta ,  at  each  Pulfation  of  the  Heart ,  which 
he  believes  cannot  be  lefs  than  a  Drachm.  This  pre- 
iuppofed,  he  begins  his  Calculation  thus. 

•  He  finds  by  his  Pulfe,  that  there  happen,  flxty- 
four  Pulfations  of  his  Heart,  in  the  Space  of  a  Mi¬ 
nutes  whence  it  follows,  that  his  Heart  beat  3840 
Times  in  the  Space  of  an  Hour,  and  confequently,  that 
92 160  Drachms,  or  11520  Ounces,  or  720  Pounds 
of  Blood,  pafs  every  Day  through  the  Heart;  fo  that 
if  it  could  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  there  is  fo 
much  Blood  in  a  human  Body,  there  would  be  in 
twenty-four  Hours,  but  one  Circulation  of  the 
whole  Mafs  of  Blood  :  But  as  in  Mr.  Rob  null's  Opi¬ 
nion,  there  is  fcarce  more  than  ten  Pounds  of  Blood 
in  a  human  Body.  He  believes  that  the  whole  Mafs 
paffes  702  Times  through  the  Heart  in  twenty-four 
Hours,  and  confequently,  there  happens  three  Cir¬ 
culations  of  the  whole  Blood  in  the  Space  of  an 
Hour. 

In  a  Feetus,  the  Apparatus  for  Circulation  is  fome- 

what  different  from  that  above  defcribed.- - The 

Septum  which  feparates  the  two  Auricles  of  the  Heart, 
is  pierced  through  with  an  Aperture,  called  the  fo¬ 
ramen  Ovale  \  and  the  Trunk  of  the  Pulmonary  Ar¬ 
tery,  a  little  after  it  has  left  the  Heart,  fends  out  a 
Tube  in  the  defeending  Aorta ,  called  the  Communi¬ 
cating  Canal. 

The  Foetus  being  born,  the  Foramen  Ovale  clofes, 
by  Degrees,  and  the  Canal  of  Communication  dries 
up,  and  becomes  a  fimplc  Ligament. 

This  Mechanifm  once  Unown,  it  is  eafy  to  per¬ 
ceive  its  Uftv - For,  while  the  bee l us  is  inclofcd  in 

the  Uterus ,  it  receives  no  Air  but  that  little,  furnifh- 
ccl  by  the  umbilical  Vein  :  Its  Lungs  therefore  can¬ 
not  i well  and  fubfide  as  they  do  after  rhe  Birth,  and 
after  the  free  Admifllon  of  the  Air.  They  continue 
almofl  at  Reft  and  without  any  Motion  ;  their  Veflels 
are,  as  it  were  full  of  themfelves,  and  do  not  allow 
the  Blood  to  circulate  either  in  Abundance,  or  with 
Eafe. 

Nature  therefore  has  cxcufcd  the  Lungs  from  the 
Paflage  of  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Blood ;  and  has 
contrived  the  Foramen  Ovale ,  by  which  Part  of  the 
Blood  of  the  Vena  Cava ,  received  into  the  right  Au¬ 


ricle,  paffes  into  the  left  Auricle,  as  the  Mouth  of 
the  Pulmonary  Veins;  and  by  this  Means  is  found 
as  far  in  its  Journey,  as  if  it  had  palled  the  Lungs. 

But  this  is  not  all  *,  for  the  Blood  of  the  Cava , 
which  milling  the  Foramen  Ovale ,  paffes  from  the 
right  Auricle,  into  the  right  Ventricle;  being  {till  in 
too  great  Quantity  to  pafs  by  the  Lungs,  whither  it  is 
driven  through  the  Pulmonary  Artery  ;  the  commu¬ 
nicant  Canal  intercepts  Parc  of  it  in  the  Way,  and 
pours  it  immediately  into  the  defeending  Aorta. 

This  is  the  Dodtrine  of  Harvey ,  Lower ,  and  mod 
other  Anatomifts.  But  M.  Mery ,  of  the  Royal  A- 
caclemy,  has  made  an  Innovation  in  it. 

He  affigns  another  Ufe  for  the  Foramen  Ovale ; 
and  maintains  that  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood,  broughc 
from  the  Cava  to  the  right  Ventricle,  paffes,  as  in 
Adults,  into  the  Pulmonary  Artery,  whence  Part  of 
it  is  conveyed  by  the  communicant  Canal,  into  the 
Aorta  ;  and  the  reft  broughc  from  the  Lungs  by  the 
Pulmonary  Veins  into  the  left  Auricle,  where  it  is 
divided  into  two  Parts,  the  one  paffing  through  the 
Foramen  Ovale ,  into  the  right  Ventricle,  without  cir¬ 
culating  thro’  the  Aortay  and  the  reft  of  the  Body; 
the  other  Part  pufhed,  as  in  A^dults,  by  the  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  left  Ventricle,  inco  the  Aorta,  and  the 
whole  Body  of  the  Feet  us. 

Mr.  Du  Verney  afferts,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
Foramen  Ovale ,  has  a  Valve  fo  difpofed,  as  to  be 
opened  by  the  Blood  driving  into  the  right  Ventricle, 
but  (but  the  more  firmly,  by  its  pufhing  into  the 
Left.  Mr.  Mery  denies  the  Exiftence  of  any  fuch 
Valve. 

According  to  the  common  Opinion,  the  Aorta  re¬ 
ceiving  more  Blood  than  the  Pulmonary,  fhould  be 

bigger. - According  to  the  Opinion  of  Mr.  Mery, 

the  Pulmonary  Artery  fhould  be  the  biggeft,  as  being 
eftcemed  to  receive  a  larger  Quantity  of  Blood. 

Therefore,  to  judge  of  the  two  Syftems;  it 
fhould  feem  there  needed  nothing,  but  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  Veffels  were  the  biggeft  in  the 
Foetus. 

Mr.  Mery  always  found  the  Pulmonary  Artery  half 
as  big  again  as  the  Aorta ;  and,  on  the  other  Hand, 
Mr.  Tauvry,  who  leconded  Mr.  Du  Verney ,  produces 
Cafes,  where  the  Pulmonary  is  lefs  than  the  Aorta. 
The  Fads  on  both  Sides  was  examined  by  the  French 
Royal  Academy. 

Mr.  Tauvry  adds,  that  though  the  Pulmonary  Ar¬ 
tery  fhould  be  greater  than  the  Aorta ,  yet  this  does 
not  prove,  that  more  Blood  paffes  the  firft,  than  the 
fecond  ;  flnee  it  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the 
Blood’s  preffmg  more  flowly  towards  the  Lungs, 
which  it  finds  fome  Difficulty  to  penetrate,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  fwells  and  is  driven  back. 

Mr.  Littre ,  upon  diffeding  an  Adult,  in  whom 
the  Foramen  Ovale  was  (till  open,  and  meafuring  the 
Capacities  of  the  Veflel  on  each  Side,  declares  for 
Mr.  Mery. 

For  the  Source  of  the  Circulation  in  the  Foetus,  A- 

natomifts  are  again  divided. - The  popular  Opinion 

is,  that  during  Geftarion,  the  Arteries  of  the  Uterus 
convey  their  Blood  into  the  Placenta ,  which  is  nou- 
rifhed  by  it,  and  the  Surplus  conveyed  into  the  Root 
of  the  umbilical  Vein,  which  makes  Part  of  the 
Navel- firing  :  Thence  ic  is  carried  to  the  Liver  of  the 
Foetus ,  where  ic  enters  the  Vena  Cava ,  and  is  thence 
conveyed  to  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and 
diftributed  as  before. 

Again,  the  Blood  brought  from  the  Iliac  Arteries 
of  the  Fetus,  enters  the  Navel- firing,  by  the  umbi¬ 
lical  Arteries;  thence  paffes  into  the  Placenta ,  where 
it  is  relumed  by  the  Veins  of  the  Uterus ,  which  carry 
it  back  again  to  the  Mother ;  and  perhaps  alfo,  by 
the  Roots  of  .the  umbilical  Veins,  which  mix  it  afrefli 
with  the  Blood  of  the  Mother. 

Therefore,  according  to  this  S.yftem,  ic  is  the 
Blood  of  the  Mother  that  fupplies  the  Child,  which 
is  here  only  regarded  as  a  di Hindi  Member,  or  Parc 
of  her  Frame. 
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Blood ;  and  fo  much  of  the  Impulfe  Is  preferved,  as 
fuffices  to  maintain  that  languid  Circulation,  which  a 
Fatus  enjoys :  And  in  all  Probability,  gives  that 
feeble  Puliation  obferved  in  the  Heart. 

Other  Anatomifts  maintain,  that  the  Foetus  is  only 
fupplied  with  Chyle,  from  the  Glands  of  the  Uterus  -9 
which  is  further  elaborated,  and  turned  into  Blood,  in 
the  Vefiels  of  the  Fatus ;  and  circulates  therein,  with¬ 
out  any  further  Communication  with  the  Mother.— 
Thefe  allow  of  no  reciprocal  Circulation ,  excepting 
between  the  Placenta  and  the  Batus. 

But  the  former  Opinion  is  beft  fupported  ;  for  the 
Placenta  being  feparated  from  the  Uterusy  during  the 
Time  of  Geftation,  neither  yields  any  Chyle,  nor 
any  Thing  but  Blood. 

The  Circulation  of  the  Blood  has  been  generally 
allowed  to  have  been  fir  ft  difcovered  in  England , 
in  the  Year  1628,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Harvey , 
though  there  are  feveral  Authors  who  difpute  it  with 
him. 

JanJfon  of  Almoloveeny  in  a  Treatife  of  New  In¬ 
ventions ,  printed  in  1684,  quotes  feveral  PaiTages 
from  Hippocrates ,  to  prove  that  the  Circulation  was 
known  to  him. — IVallaus  Epift.  ad  Barthol.  pretends 
it  was  known  not  only  to  Hippocrates ,  but  alfo  to 
Plato  and  Ariftotle. — It  is  added,  chat  the  Cbinefe 
Phyficians  taught  it  400  Years  c're  it  was  fpoke  of 
in  Europe. 

Some  go  back  as  far  as  Solomon,  and  imagine  they 
fee  fome  Traces  of  it  in  the  EccleftafleSy  Chap.  xii. 
Bern.  Genga  in  an  Italian  Treatife  of  Anatomy  y  quotes 
feveral  Pafiages  from  Realdus  Columbus  and  And.  Ca- 
falpinus,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  they 
admitted  a  Circulation  long  enough  before  Harvey. 

He  adds,  that  Fra.  Paolo  Sarpi  the  famous  Vene¬ 
tian  y  from  a  Confideration  of  the  Structure  of  the 
Valves  of  the  Veins,  and  other  Experiments,  con¬ 
cluded  a  Circulation. 

Leonicenus  adds,  that  Fra .  Paolo  durft  not  make 
known  his  Difcovery  for  fear  of  the  Inquifition  ;  that 
he  therefore  only  communicated  the  Secret  to  Fabius 
ab  Aqiiapendente ;  who,  after  his  Death,  depofited  the 
Book  he  had  compofed  on  it  in  the  Library  of  St. 
Mark,  where  it  lay  hid  a  long  time,  till  Aquapen- 
dente  difcovered  the  Secret  to  Harvey9  who  then 
ftudied  under  him  at  Padua ;  and  who,  upon  his 
Return  to  England ,  a  Country  of  Liberty,  publilh’d 
it  as  his  own. — But  much  of  this  is  Fable.  Sir  George 
Ent  has  fhewn,  that  Father  Paul  received  the  firft 
Notice  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  from  Har¬ 
vey's  Book  on  the  Subject,  which  was  carried  to  Ve¬ 
nice  by  the  Ambalfador  of  the  Repulick  at  the  Court 
of  England,  who  fhew'd  it  to  Father  Pauly  by  whom 
fomc  Excradls  were  made  from  it,  which  coming 
afterwards  into  the  Hands  of  his  Heirs,  gave  Rife  to 
an  Opinion  in  feveral  Perfons  that  he  was  the  Author 
of  the  Papers,  and  the  Inventor. 

The  Lungs  (A A)  which  are  the  next  Parc  we 
are  lo  obferve  in  the  Thorax ,  are  nothing  elfe  but  a 
Collection  of  JittJe  membranous  Veficles  heaped  one 
above  another,  and  interlaced  with  Branches  of  Ar¬ 
teries  and  Veins. 

#  (BB)  Thofe  Bladders  are  formed  of  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  inner  Coat  of  the  Trachaa,  or  Wind¬ 
pipe,  and  all  wrapt  up  in  a  Membrane.—- -Their  out- 
fide  is  convex,  and  railed  upon  the  Sides  where  they 
touch  the  Ribs,  but  their  Infide  is  concave,  where¬ 
by  they  can  embrace  the  Heart  with  greater  Fa¬ 
cility. 

The  Lungs  are  connected  above  to  the  Fauces  by 
means  of  the  Trachea  *,  and  below  to  the  Vertebra 
of  the  Thorax ;  and  to  the  Sternum  and  Diapbragma 
by  means  of  the  Pleura ,  to  which  they  fometimes  ad¬ 
here,  even  from  the  firft  Conformation  of  chofc  Parts, 
which  Adhaefion  is  more  ufeful  than  pernicious,  not 
only  becaufe  the  Lungs  being  obliged  to  follow  the 
Dilatation  of  the  Thorax ,  do  ic  more  eafily  when 
they  are  thus  fattened  t  but  likewife  becaufe  by  this 
means  they  do  not  prefs  fo  much  upon  the  Heart. 

(CC)  They  arc  divided  into  two  great  Lobes  by 
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the  Mediaftinum ,  and  thofe  again  /undivided  into 
feveral  ocher  Lobes  or  Lobules ;  the  Right  fometimes 
into  three  or  four,  by  means  of  fome  Fifth  res  running 
from  the  fore  to  the  back  Edge. — -The  great  Lobes, 
when  inflated,  refemble  each  of  them  a  Horfc's  Hoof 
in  Figure,  but  together  they  are  like  an  Ox's  in¬ 
verted. 

The  whole  Subftance  of  the  Lungs  is  covered  with 
a  common  Membrane,  which  is  divifible  into  two 
Coats  j  die  outer,  thin,  fmooth,  and  nervous ;  the 
inner,  fome  what  thicker  and  rougher,  confiding 
moftly  of  the  Extremities  of  Vefiels  and  Veficles, 
thro*  the  Impreflion  of  which  it  is  pitted,  and  re- 
fembles  in  fome  meafure  a  Honey-comb. 

The  Vefiels  of  the  Lungs  are  the  Broncbiay  the 
Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  Arteries  and  Veins,  Nerves 
and  Lymphaticks. — Of  thefe  Vefiels  fome  are  proper, 
and  fome  common  ;  the  common  are  the  Bronchia , 
the  Pulmonary  Artery  and  Vein,  the  Nerves  and 
Lymphaticks ;  the  proper  are  the  Bronchial  Artery 
and  Vein. 

(AA)  Dr.  PVillis  and  Mr.  I)  ion  is  aferibe  to  the 
Lungs  a  great  Number  of  Nerves  from  the  Par 
vagum,  which  are  difperfed  all  over  its  Subftance, 
and  embrace  the  aerious  and  fanguiferous  Vefiels. 
He  alfo  afierts,  that  the  Veficul<e  have  mufculous 
Fibres,  to  enable  them  to  exerce  a  greater  contra- 
«ftive  Force  in  Expiration,  though  others  deny  fuch 
Fibres. 

Hietnerbroeck  obferves,  that  the  Veficles  admit  not 
only  of  Air,  but  alfo  of  other  grofier  Matters ;  and 
inftances  two  afthmatick  Perfons  which  he  opened ; 
the  one.  a  Stone-cutter,  the  Vejicula  of  whole  Lungs 
were  fo  fluffed  with  Duft,  that  in  cutting,  his  Knife 
went  as  if  thro*  a  Heap  of  Sand  *,  and  the  other  a 
Feather- Driver,  in  whom  the  Vefiels  were  full  of 

the  fine  Dull,  or  Down  of  Feather. - -St  credere 

fas  eft. 

fEF)  Before  we  inquire  into  the  IJfe  of  the  Lungs % 
ic  is  not  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  Tracb*at 
or  Wind -pipe,  is  a  PafTage  which  reaches  from  the 
Mouth  to  the  Lungs. — ’Tis  placed  upon  the  (Efo - 
pbagusy  or  Gullet,  which  it  accompanies  to  the  fourth 
Vertebra  of  the  Bread,  and  there  fplits  into  two 
Branches  which  enter  the  Lungs ,  one  on  each  fide. 
Thefe  Branches  are  afterwards  divided  into  as  many 
Twigs  as  there  are  Lobes  *  and  the  Twigs  are  again 
fubdivided  into  a  Number  of  fmaller  Shoots,  anfwer- 
able  to  that  of  the  Lobules  in  each  Lobe  ;  fo  that  all 
the  fmall  Veficles  in  each  little  Lobule  are  furnifh'd 
with  Branches. 

The  Branches  of  the  Artery,  and  Pulmonary  Vein, 
are  conftanc  Companions  of  thofe  of  the  Tracbaa , 
and  they  jointly  terminate  in  the  Lobes  and  Lobules ; 
fo  that  we  may  juftly  apprehend,  that  each  Lobule 
being  compofed  of  feveral  little  round  Veficles,  is  a 
fort  of  little  Lungs ;  juft  as  every  fmall  Clufter  of 
Grapes,  is  a  little  Bunch. 

The  conftituenc  Parcs  of  the  Trachaa  are  feveral 
Cartilages,  Ligaments,  and  two  Membranes. — The 
Cartilages  are  femicircular  before,  and  upon  the  Sides 
they  are  hard,  and  fometimes  ofiificd  \  but  their 
backfide  is  membranous,  which  give  them  the  Form 

of  an  Half  Moon. - They  are  ranged  one  above 

another,  and  grow  fmaller  as  they  approach  to  the 
Lungs.  They  are  fo  contrived,  that  by  entering  into 
one  another,  like  the  Scales  of  a  Crab's  Tail,  they 
lengthen  themfelves  in  Infpiration,  and  fhorten  in 
Expiration  and  Expectoration. 

They  are  all  fattened  to  one  another  by  Liga¬ 
ments  which  run  between  them,  and  which  fomc  have 
miftaken  for  Mufcles. 

The  Trachea  has  two  Membranes  \  a  very  ftrong 
outer  one  which  ties  the  Cartilages  together,  and  hin¬ 
ders  their  Dilatation  *  and  the  inner  Membrane,  which 
is  but  a  Continuation  of  the  Palate  of  the  Mouth, 
and  ferves  to  line  its  Infide  in  the  Larynx,  or  En¬ 
trance  of  the  Trachaa  i  this  Coat  is  very  thick,  in¬ 
different  in  the  Middle,  and  very  thin  in  the  Branches 
infer  ted  in  the  Lungs.— —  Its  Senfc  ia  fo  cxquifite 

X  that 
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that  it  can  differ  nothing  ;  for  when  any  Portion  of 
Food,  or  Drink,  fails  into  its  Cavity,  we  never  ceafe 

coughing  till  we  have  diflodged  it  again. - -’Tis 

liquored  over  with  a  Fat  Humour  chat  keeps  it  al* 
ways  fupple,  in  order  to  form  the  Voice,  and  prevent 
its  being  dry’d  or  injured  by  the  fharp  and  fuliginous 
Excrements  that  pafs  through  the  Wind- pipe.  The 
Abundance  of  this  Humour  caufes  a  Hoarienefs  ;  but 
its  exceflive  Redundancy  occafions  the  Lofs  of  one’s 
Voice,  which  retrieves  fo  foon  as  the  Humour  is  con- 
iunied.^' 

ft 

,  The  Trachea  receives  Branches  of  Nerves,  from 
the  recurrent  Branches  of  the  eighth  Pair ;  Arteries 
from  the  Carotides',  and  its  Veins  unload  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Jugulares.  Its  Nerves  being  difperfed  through 
its  whole  inner  Membrane,  caufe  its  exquifite  Senfe. 

The  Trachea,  and  its  Bronchia-  ferve  to  conduct 
the  Air  into  the  Lungs,  in  the  hifpiration,  and  to 
return  it  again  in  the  Time  of  Expiration. 

The  Inspiration  is  the  Ingrefs  of  the  Air,  en- 
fuing  upon  the  Dilatation  of  the  Thorax,  and  the 
Lungs',  and  the  Expiration,  the  Egrefs  of  the  Air; 
together  with  a  vaporous  Lympha,  procured  by  the 
Contraction  of  the  fame  Parts. 

This  Ingrefs  or  Admiffion  of  the  Air  depends  im¬ 
mediately  on  its  Springs,  or  Elafticicy,  at  the  Time 
when  the  Cavity  of  the  Bread  is  enlarged,  by  the 
Elevation  of  the  Thorax  and  Abdomen ,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  Motion  of  the  Diaphragm  downwards: 
So  that  the  Air  does  not  enter  the  Lungs,  becaufe 
they  are  dilated  •,  but  thofe  dilate  becaufe  the  Air  en¬ 
ters  within  diem.  Nor  is  it  the  Dilatation  of  the 
Bread  which  draws  in  the  Air,  as  is  commonly 
thought,  but  an  aCtual  Intrufion  of  the  Air  into  the 
Lungs. 

Expiration  is  performed  by  a  Contraction  of 
the  Cavity  of  the  Bread,  and  the  Parts  employed  in 
the  Infpiration,  re-afTuming  their  lird  Station. 

Infpiration ,  and  Expiration ,  form  together,  what 
we  call  Refpiration. 

But  for  a  clearer  Explanation  of  this  SubjeCt,  and 
of  the  Manner  wherein  Refpiration  is  perform’d,  we 
mud  obferve,  that  the  Lungs ,  when  fufpended  in 
the  open  Air,  by  the  contraCtive  Power  of  the  muf- 
cular  Fibres  which  tie  together  the  fquamous  Parts, 
the  Bronchia  are  reduced  to  lefs  Space,  than  they 
pofllfled,  while  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax  ;  and  when 
thus  contraCled,  if  a  Quantity  of  new  Air  be  injeCbed 
through  the  Glottis  ;  they  again  become  didended,  fo 
as  to  poflels  an  equal,  nay,  a  greater  Spate,  than 
that  a  dinned  them  in  the  Thorax. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Lungs,  by  their  pro¬ 
per  Force,  are  always  endeavouring  to  contraft  them- 
i 'elves  into  lefs  Corn  pafs  than  they  po  fiefs  when  in- 
cloled  in. the  Thorax  ;  and  that  therefore  they  are  al¬ 
ways  in  a  State  of  violent  Dilatation,  while  the  Man 
lives.— — For  the  Air  that  encompafies  them  in  the 
Thorax ,  flint  up  betwixt  their  external  Membrane, 
and  the  Pleura ,  is  not  of  equal  Dcnfity  with  common 
Air. 

in  E fie 61,  the  Ingrefs  of  the  Air,  through  the  Glot¬ 
tis,  into  the  Lungs,  is  always  free  ;  but  that  on  the 
Outfide,  wherewith  they  are  comprefled,  is  impeded 
by  the  Diaphragm,  fo  as  it  cannot  enter  the  Thorax  in 
a  Quantity  fufilcient  to  make  an  Equilibrium, 

Since  then  in  Infpiration,  the  Air  enters  the  Lungs 
in  greater  Quantity  than  it  was  before  ;  it  will  dilate 

them  more,  and  overcome  their  natural  Force. - - 

The  Lungs  therefore  are  wholly  pafiive  in  the  Mat¬ 
ter:  What  it  is  that  aCfcs  mud  be  learnt  from  the  Phe¬ 
nomena. 

i.  Then  it  is  obferved,  that  in  Infpiration,  the  nine 
upper  Ribs,  articulated  to  the  Vertebra',  and  the 
Sternum,  rife  arch  wile  towards  the  Clavicles  ;  and  the 
three  lower  are  turned  downwards  •,  and  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  are  drawn  inwards.  2.  That  the 
Abdomen  is  dilated.  And,  3,  The  Thorax  enlarged. 
4.  The  Diaphragm  is  brought  from  its  Convex,  and 
finuous  Pufiiion  to  a  fi.it  Figure. 

Now  as  thefe  are  the  only  vifible  Actions  in  Infpi- 
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ration,  the  Caufe  of-. the  Operation  mud  be  referred 
to  them ;  or  rather. -to  the  Mufcles  of  thefe  Parts,, 
which  are  the  Intercoftal,  the  Subclavian,  &V. 

The  Capacity  of  the  Thorax ,  being  enlarged  by  the 
ACtion  of  thefe  Mufcles  on  the  Ribs^-  a  Space  is 
led  between  the  Pleura  and  the  Surface  of  t)\t  Lungs-, 
fo  that  the  Air  entring  the  Glottis ,  inflates  them  till 
fuch  Times,  as  they  become  contiguous  to  the  Pleura 

and  Diaphragm. - -In  this  Cafe  now  the  Air  prefies 

the  Lungs  as  much  as  the  Thorax  re  fids  them ;  and 
hence  the  Lungs  become  at  red  ;  the  Blood  pafies  lefs 
freely,  and  is  forced  in  lefs  Quantity  into  the  left  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart,  and  fo  lefs  comes  into  the  Cere¬ 
bellum,  and  its  Nerves,  and  the  arterial  Blood  aCls 
lefs  on  the  intercodal  Mufcles,  and  Diaphragm. ' 

The  Caufes,  therefore,  which  at  firft  dilated  the 
Thorax ,  grow  weaker  ;  confequently  the  Ribs  become 
deprefied,  the  didended  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles  of  .'the 
Abdomen ,  redore  themfelves,  the  Vifcera  thruft  the 
Diaphragm  up  again  into  the  Thorax ,  the  Space 
whereof '  being  thus  contracted,  the  Air  is  drove  out 
of  the  Lungs-,  and  thus  is  Expiratioti  performed. 

Immediately  the  Blood  being  quickened  in  its  Mo¬ 
tion,  begins  to  flow  dronger,  and  more  plentifully 
to  the  Cerebellum  and  Mufcles;  and  thus  the  Caufes 
of  the  Contradtion  of  the  Intercodals,  and  Diaphragm 

being  renewed,  Infpiration  is  repeated. - Such  is 

the  true,  immediate,  adequate  Manner  of  vital  Re¬ 
fpiration.  :  ■ 

The  Ufes  and  EffeCts  of  Respiration  are  great¬ 
ly  difpured  among  Anatomifts. - Boerhaave  takes  the 

principal  Ufes  thereof  to  be  the  farther  Preparation 
of  the  Chyle,  its  more  accurate  Mixture  with  the 
Blood,  and  its  Converfion  into  a  nutricious  Juice  pro¬ 
per  to  repair  the  Decays  of  the  Body. 

Borelli  takes  the  great  Ufe  of  Refpiration ,  to  be 
the  Admifiion,  and  Mixture  of  Air  with  the  Blood, 
in  the  Lungs ,  in  order  to  form  thofe  Eladick  Glo¬ 
bules  it  con  fids  of;  to  give  it  its  red  florid  Colour: 
and  to  prepare  it  for  many  of  the  Ufes  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  (Economy  :  But  how  fuch  Admiffion  fhould  be 

efie&cd  is  hard  to  fay.- - -It  is  impoffibleit  fhould  be 

done  in  the  Pulmonary  Arteries;  nor  can  it  be  proved 
in  the  Pulmonary  Veins. - -In  EffeCt,  fuch  Commu¬ 

nication  mud  be  hindered  and  obflruCted  by  the  Air 
diftending  the  Veficles,  and  compreffing  the  Veins  in 
Infpiration  ;  and  by  the  flimy  Humour  that  lubricates 
the  Membrane  lining  the  Infide  of  the  Trachea  %  add 
to  this  the  difficult  Paffage  of  Air  through  fuch  imall 
Pores  as  will  admit  Water  ;  and  the  ill  EffeCt  Air  or¬ 
dinarily  has,  when  admitted  into  Blood. 

Odier  Authc-’s,  as  Sylvius ,  Etmuller ,  &V.  take  the 
grcatjUfe  of  Refpiration ,  to  be  by  the  Neighbourhood 
of  the  cold,  nitrous  Air,  to  cool  the  Blood  coming 
reeking  hot  out  of  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart, 
through  the  Lungs ;  and  to  a  ft  as  a  Refrigeratory. 

Mayow  and  others,  afiert  one  grand  Ufe  of  Refpi¬ 
ration  to  be,  to  throw  off  the  fuliginous  Vapours  of 
the  Blood  along  with  the  expelled  Air  ;  and  for  In¬ 
fpiration ,  he  a  Berts,  that  it  conveys  a  nitro-acrial  Fer¬ 
ment  to  the  Blood,  to  which  the  animal  Spirits,  and 
all  mufcular  Motions  are  owing. 

But  Dr.  Thurjlow  rejefts  all  thefc,  from  being 
principal  Ufes  of  Refpiration ,  which  he  fliews  to  be, 
to  move  or  pafs  the  Blood,  from  the  right  to  the 
left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and  fo'to  effeCt  the  Cir¬ 
culation. 

Me  in  dances  an  Experiment  made  by  Dr.  Croon 
before  the  Royal  Society,  who  by  firangling  a  Pullet, 
fo  as  not  the  lead  Sign  of  Life  appeared;  yet  by 
blowing  into  the  Lungs,  through  the  Trachea,  and 
fo  fetting  them  a  playing,  he  brought  the  Bird  to  Life 

again. - -  Another  Experiment  of  the  fame  Kind 

is  that  of  Dr.  Ilook,  who  after  hanging  a  Dog,  cut 
away  the  Ribs,  Diaphragm,  and  Pericardium,  and 
alfo  the  Top  of  the  Wind-pipe,  that  ho  might  tie 
it  on  to  the  Nofc  of  a  Pair  of  Bellows;  and  thus  by 
blowing  into  the IJtngs,  he  redored  the  Dog  to  Life; 
and  then  ceafing  to  blow,  the  Dog  would  Toon  fall 
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mto*  dying  Fits,  but  recover  again,  by  blowing, .  and 
thus  alternately,  as  long  as  he  pleafed. 

The  only  Animal  exempted  from  this  Neceffity  of 
.breathing,  is  a  Fcetus  ;  but  this'  while  included,  in 
the  Womb,  feems  to  have  little  more  than  a  vegeta¬ 
tive  Life,  and  ought  fcarce  be  reckoned  among. the 
Number  of  Animals;  it  is  rather  a  Graft  on,  or 

Branch-of  the  Mother.  *. 

The  Neck,  (which  being  nothing  elfe  but  an  Ex- 

tention  of  the  Thorax,  we’ll  examine  in  this  Place) 
commences  at  the  Atlas ,  which  is  the  fir ft.Verte.bra, 
next  to  the  Head,  and  terminates  at  the  firft .Vertebra 
of  the  Thorax .. — —It  has  the  Length  of  feven  Verte¬ 
bra,  and  is  not  fo  broad  as  it  is  long.—T  —Its  Fore¬ 
part  ft  called,  the  Throat,  and  the  Back-part  the 
Nucha,  or  Nape.- - *Tis  divided  into  the  contain¬ 

ing  Parts,  which  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
whole  Body;  and  the  contained,  among  which  the 
Tracbaa ,  the  Larynx,  and  CEJophagus  are  of  the 
greateft  Note. 

(HH)  The  Larynx  is  the  principal  Organ  of  the 
Voice,  and  the  upper  Parc  of  the  Trachea,  placed  on 
the  Fore-Side  of  the  Neck,  directly  in  the  Middle  — 
Its  Figure  is  circular.— It  rifes  before,  and  is  flat  be¬ 
hind,  to  prevent  its  hurting  the  CEJophagus  juft  placed 
under  it.  This  Rifing  is  called  Adat?i's  Bit,  upon  the 
ridiculous  Opinion  that  the  forbidden  Fruit  ftuek  in 
his  Throat,  and  fo  occaftoned  a  Bunch. 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Larynx  varies  according  to 
the  Difference  of  Ages.  In  young  Perfons  ’tis  ftrair, 
and  renders  the  Voice  fhrill ;  in  Perfons  of  riper  Years 

’tis  larger,  and'  renders  the  Voice  ftrong. - -*Tis 

bigger  in  Men  than  in  Women. ^ - It  does  not  ap¬ 

pear  fo  vifibly  in  Women  as  in  Men,  becaufe  the 
Glands  of  the  lower  Part  of  the  Larynx  are  larger  in 
Women,  and  thereby  their  Neck  becomes  rounder, 

and  their  Throat  fuller. - It  moves  in  Diglution, 

for  when  the  CEfophagus  lowers  itfelf,  to  receive  the 
Food,  the  Larynx  rifes  to  prefs  it  down. 

The  Larynx  confifts  of  Cartilages,  Mufcles,  Mem¬ 
branes,  VeflHs,-  and  Glands.  - 

The  whole  Body  of  the  Larynx  is  formed  of  five 
Cartilages,  viz.  the  Thyreoides,’ Cricoides,.  Arytxnoides, 

the  Glottis  and  Epiglottis.  •  •  * 

The  Thyreoides  is  hollow  within,  and  Convex  with¬ 
out,  and  divided  in  the  Middle  by  a  Line,  which 
give  Occafion  to  fay  ’twas  double,  though  *tis  very 

rarely  found  to  be  fuch. - The  Larynx  is  fquare, 

and  each  of  its  Angles  has  a  Production. —  The  two 
upper  ProdutTbions  are  the  longed,  and  are  tied  to  the 
Sides  of  the  Os  Hyoidcs  by  a  Ligament ;  and  by  the 
two  lower  Productions  to  the  Cricoides  Cartilages. 

The  Cricoides  relembles  a  Ring,  and  goes  round 
the  whole  Trachea. —  ’Tis  narrow  before,  but  broad 
and  thick:  behind. —  It  ferves  for  a- Balls  to  all  the 
other  Curtilages,  and  joins  them  all  to  the  Trachea, 
and  for  that  Rea fon  is  immoveable.  • 

(L)  The  AErytbamoides,  which  is  the  third  Carti¬ 

lage,  is  placed  in  the  Thyreoides and  fupported  by 
the  annular  Cartilage. —  It  forms  the  back  Part  of  the 
Larynx.  f  » 

(M)  The  Glottis  forms  the  upper  and  back  Part  of 
the  Larynx  where  *tis  narrowed,  and  renders' the 
Voice  either  fhrill  or  ftrong,  according  as  it  contracts 
or  dilates  itfelf. 

(N)  The  Epiglottis  ferves  for  a  Cover  to  the  Glottis . 

- It  relembles  an  Ivy- Leaf,  and  has  a  fofter  Sub- 

flancethan  any'  of  the  other  Cartilages,  which  ’quali¬ 
fies  it  to  rife,  or  lower  itfelf  com  mod  iou  fly.—1 ‘Tis 
faften’d  to  the  concave  and  upper  Part  of  the  Thy¬ 
reoides. —  The  Orifice  of  the  Larynx  (lands  always 
open  for  Refpiration,  except  when  the  Epiglottis  Anus 
it.  Now  the  Weight  of  the  Aliment  makes  the  Epi¬ 
glottis  fall  down  upon  it,  lead  any  Thing  fhould  fall 
into  the  Trachea  ;  but  as  Icon  as  the  Aliment  is.pafs’d 
the  (Efopkagus,  or  Gullet,  the  Epiglottis  recovers 
itfelf  by  a  natural  Rebound,  in  Order  to  afford  a 

Pa  fill  gc  to  the  Air, 

The  Larynx  is  provided  with  fourteen  Mufcles,  fc- 
ven  on  each  Side,  which  dilate  or  contract  the  Wind¬ 


pipe,  or  Trachea ,  upon  Occafion.— Of  -the  fourteen,, 
four  .are  common,  and  ten  are  proper.— The  Com¬ 
mon  are  inferred  in  the  Larynx,  but  rife  elfewhere ; 
The  Proper  have  both:  their  Origin  and  Infertion 
from  it.  : 

(OO)  The  two  firft  Common  proceed  from  the 
upper  and  lower  Parc  of  the  find  Bone  of  the  Sternum 
and  mount  along  the  Cartilages  of  the  Trachea,  'till 
they  arrive  at  the  lateral  Part  of  die  Thyreoides,  where 
they  arednferted. 

The  two  other  common  Mufcles  proceed  from  the 
Fore- Part,  of  the  Hy aides  Bone,  and  are  inferred  in 
the  outer  and  lower  Part  of  the  Thyreoides. — 'They 
ferve  to  raife  the  Larynx,  'by  contracting  the  upper, 
and  dilating  the'  lower  Part  of  the  Thyreoides. 

The  fir  ft  Pair  of  the  proper  Mufcles  proceed  from 
the  lateral  and  Fore*  Part  of  the  Cricoides,  are  inferr¬ 
ed  in  -  the  lower  Part  of  the  Wing  of  the  Thyreoides  * 
and  therefore  .  placed  in  the  fore  and  lateral  Part  of 
the  Wind -Pipe. 

Of-  the  remaining  four  Pair,  two  ferve  to  open 
the  Larynx ,  and  two  fhutit. 

The  firft: .  Pair  employed  in  opening  the  Larynx 
proceed  from  the  lower  and  back  Part  of  the  Cricoides 
Cartilage ;  and  are  inferted  into  the  upper  and  hinder 
Part  of  the  AErythanoides. 

The  next  Couple  for  the  fame  Ufe,  take  their  Orir 
gin  from  the  Edge  of  the  lateral’  and  upper  Part  of 
the  Cricoides,  and  their  Infertion  from. the  lateral  and 
upper  Part  of  the  AErithanoides. 

The  firft  Pair  that  ferve  to  Ihut  the  Larynx  fpring 
from  the  hinder  and  lower  Part  of  the  AErythanoides , 
and  have  an  oblique  Infertion  in  the  fame  Cartilage. .- 

The  fecond  Couple,  for  that  Ufe,  proceed  from 
the  hollow  and  inner  Part  of  the  Thyreoides ,  and  ter¬ 
minate  m  the  Fore- Part  of  the  AEryth amides. 

The  Larynx  has  two  Membranes ;  an  outer  one, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  outer  Cover  of  the  Tra¬ 
chea  ;  and  an  inner  one,  which  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Palate,1  for  it  lines  the  whole  Mouth,  and  de~ 
icends  as  an  inner  Coat  through  the  Pharynx ,  the 
Larynx  and  the  Trachea. 

It  receives  two  Branches  of  Nerves  from  .the  Recur¬ 
rents  5  and  is  moiftened  by  four  large  Glands,  two  fi- 
tuate  above;  called  Tovfils ,  and  two  underneath, 
called  Thyroid  eat.  \ 

The  Tonfils  are  of  a  fpongy  Subftance,  feated  on 
each  Side  the  Uvula,  near  the  Root  of  the  Tongue. 
The  common  Coat. of;  the  Mouth  is  their  Cover  ;  their 
Nerves  are  derived  from  the  fourth  Pair ;  their  Ar¬ 
teries  from  the  Carotides,  and  their  Veins  unload  in 
the  Jugular. -i-  ■  — -  Thefe  Glands  are  frequently  lia¬ 
ble  to  Abufes,  which  ripen  eafily  by.  Virtue  of  the 
Heat  of  the  Mouth..  . 

Thefe  Glands,  ferve  to  make  a  Secretion  of  the 
Blood  imported  by  "the  Carotides.  This  Scrum  they 
unload  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Mouth,  in  Order  to 
keep  the.  Winch  pipe  moift,  and  Part  iof  it  trickles 
down  die  Trachaa, 

The  two  lower  Glands  called  Thyrotdea ,  are  placed 
under  the  Larynx^  by^the  annular  Cartilage,  and  the 
firft:  Ring:  of  the  Trachaa  ;  one  on  each  Side  5  they 
have  the  Figure  of  a  little  Pear..  Their  Subftance  is 
more  lalid,\  vifeous,; .  and  inclining  to  a  mufcuLr 
Confidence  than  that  of*  the  other  Glands,—4* Their 
Nerves  are  from  the  recurrent  Branches ;  their  Arte¬ 
ries  from  the  Carotides  \  .their  Veins  run  to  the  Jugu¬ 
lar,  and  their  Lymphatick  VefTels  unload  in. the  Tho- 
racick-Duft. 

Thefe  Glands  make  a  Secretion  of  a  vifeous  Hu¬ 
mour,  with  which  tha  Larynx  is  done  over,  in  Order 
to  facilitate  the  Motion  of  its  Cartilages,  to  qualify 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Saliva,  and  to  foften  the  Voice. 

The  Larynx  is  of  a  very  confulerable  Ufe,  not  only 
in  modulating  and  tokening  the  Voice,  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  Apertures  of  its  Rim  a,  or  Chink,  but  n  1  fo  in 
com  pre  fling  the  Lungs  toj  a  greater  or  Jcfs  Degree  by 
the  Air  t  for  if  the  internal  Diameter  of  the  Larynx 
had  been  equal  to  that  of  the  Trachaa,  the  Lungs 
coukUhave  undergone  little  or  no  Comprcfijon  at  alj ; 

nor 
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nor  confequently  without  the  Larynx  could  we  have 
reaped  the  Advantage  from  breathing,  in  regard  the 
Air  would  not  have  refitted  that  Force  wherewith  it 
js  driven  out  in  Expiration,  nor  confequently  could 
the  Comprefiion  have  been  made  in  the  Lungs,  which 
is  found  necefifary  for  the  Comminution  of  the  Glo¬ 
bule®  of  the  Blood  ;  and  the  mixing  of  the  two  Fluids, 
Air  and  Blood  together. 

2.  Behind  the  Larynx  there  is  a  very  large  Cavity, 
called  the  Pharynx,  which  is  only  the  Orifice  of 
the  CEfophagus,  dilated  to  a  great  Extent. — —  *Tis 
made  like  a  Funnel,  and  fome  call  it  Gula ,  or  Gul¬ 
let,  in  which  the  Adlion  of  Diglution  commences, 
and  where  it  is  chiefly  performed. 

It  is  affifted  by  three  Pairs  of  Mufcles,  which 
chiefly  com pofe  the  Pharynx.—  The  firft,  called  the 
Stylopbaryngausy  ferves  to  draw  up  and  dilate  the  Pha¬ 
rynx .  The  fecond,  Pterygopharyngaus,  ferves  to  con- 
ftringe  it ;  the  third,  which  is  called  the  CEfophagusy 
ferves  to  clofe  it. 

The  Office  of  the  Pharynx  confifts  in  receiving  the 
Aliment  into  its  wjdeft  Parc,  and  conveying  through 
its  narrower  PafTage  into  the  CEfophagus ,  which  con¬ 
ducts  it  to  the  Ventricle  \  and  which  is  performed  in 
the  following  Manner.  When  the  Mufcles  hereto¬ 
fore  mentioned  have  widened  the  Pharynxy  then  the 
CEfophagus  contracting  itfelf,  raifes  the  Larynx ,  and 
preffes  down  the  Pharynx ,  which  clings  round  the 
Aliment  on  all  Sides,  and  obliges  it  to  defeend  thro* 
the  CEfophagus  into  the  Ventricle. 

The  CEsophagus,  or  Gullet ,  is  a  membranous 
Pipe  or  Pa  flag  e,  whereby  our  Food  and  Drink  is  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  Mouth  to  the  Stomach. 

The  CEfophagus  defeends  from  the  Fauces  to  the 
Stomach,  between  the  Afpera  Arteria  and  the  Verte¬ 
bra  of  the  Neck  and  Back,  in  a  ftrait  Line,  except¬ 
ing  for  a  little  DefleCtion  about  the  fifth  Vertebra  of 
the  Thor  ax  y  where  it  turns  a  little  to  the  Right  to 
make  Way  for  the  great  Artery,  which  runs  along 
with  it  to  the  Ninth  where  turning  again  towards 
the  laft,  it  erodes  the  Artery,  and  piercing  the  Dia¬ 
phragm,  ends  at  the  left  Orifice  of  the  Stomach. 

It  confifts  of  three  Membranes,  which  qualify  it 
for  an  eafy  Dilatation  upon  the  Swallowing  of  a  Bone, 
or  an  ill-chewed  Morfel. —  Of  thefe  three  Membranes 
the  outer  one  is  a  Continuation  of  that  which  invefts 
the  Stomach. 

The  firft  proper  or  middle  one  is  carnous,  thick, 
and  foft  like  a  MufcJe,  and  is  poflefled  of  round  and 
oblique  Fibres,  which  effett  the  Motion  of  the  CEfo¬ 
phagus. 

The  fecond  proper  is  nervous,  and  contiguous 
with  that,  which  invefts  the  Mouth  and  Lips,  by 
which  means  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  Lips  tremble, 
when  a  Vomiting  approaches.  This  Coat  has  long 
and  ftrait  Fibres,  and  like  that  of  the  Stomach,  is 
ftrewed  with  an  Infinity  of  Glandules,  which  (train 
out  an  acid  Humour  into  the  CEfophagus  \  and  this 
Humour  gliding  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Stomach, 
affefts  it  with  the  Senfe  of  Hunger. 

M.  Duncan  obferves,  that  when  any  acid  Vapours 
proceeding  from  the  Stomach,  irritate  the  nervous 
Membrane  of  the  CEfophagusy  by  provoking  the  Spi¬ 
rits  to  crowd  particularly  to  that  Part,  it  never  mifles 
to  make  U9  yawn,  and  therefore  this  Membrane  is 
the  true  Seat  of  yawning  \  for  in  that  Cafe,  the  ner¬ 
vous  Fibres  of  the  inner  Membrane  fwell  by  the 
Irritation  -,  and  by  dilating  the  CEfophagusy  oblige  the 
Mouth  to  anfwer  their  Motion,  it  being  lined  with 
the  fame  Membrane. 

The  CEfophagus  receives  Nerves  from  the  Par 
vagum ;  Arteries  from  the  Aorta  y  and  Caliaca  ;  and 
two  Sorts  of  Veins,  one  above,  which  runs  to  the  A- 
zygosy  and  another  below,  which  terminates  in  the 
ftomachick  Coronaria . 

The  Glands  placed  at  the  hinder  Part  of  the  CEfo¬ 
phagus  ferve  to  feparate  the  vifeous  Humour  with 
which  its  Cuvity  is  moiftened,  and  rendered  more 
flippery  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Defccnt  of  the 
Aliment. 


The  A&ion  of  the  CEfophagus  belongs  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  Clafs,  and  not  to  the  natural,  for  it  is  effected 
by  the  means  of  the  Mufcles,  and  Swallowing  is 
known  to  be  a  voluntary  Action.—  -  -Its  Motion  is  of 
Undulation,  like  that  of  the  Inteftines,  and  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  oblique  and  circular  Fibres  of  its  flelhy 

Membrane. - When  this  Motion  tends  from  above 

downwards,  *tis  called  Periftallicky  and  the  Reverfe 
of  that  Antiperiftultick. 

From  the  Neck  we  proceed  to  the  Parts  contain’d 
in  the  Head,  fince  we  have  already  given,  in  the 
Ofteologyy  an  entire  and  full  Description  of  the  con¬ 
taining  ones. 

The  firft  Part  that  offers  itfelf  to  our  View  after  the 
lifting  up  of  the  Skull,  is  the  Dura  Mater,  which 
confifts  of  a  double  Plan  of  Fibres,  that  crols  one 
another  a  thoufand  different  ways  j  though  fometimes 

one  may  divide  it  into  two  very  eafily,' - *Tis  much 

thicker  in  young  Perfons,  and  (ticks  very  clofe  to 
the  Skull,  by  a  great  many  little  Veflels,  which  nou- 
rifh  the  inner  Part  of  the  Cranium  j  of  which  this 
Membrane  is  thought  by  many  Authors  to  be  a  Con¬ 
tinuation. 

Arteries  and  Veins  rife  above  the  outer  Surface  of 
the  Dura  Matery  and  fo  contrived  that  the  Arteries 
are  always  covered  with  Veins  to  prevent  any  Injury 
accruing  to  the  Cranium  from  the  continual  Pulfation 
of  the  Artery. — The  Arteries  of  the  Brain  proceed 
from  the  inner  Carotides,  and  thofe  of  the  Cerebellum 
from  the  Vertebrales. — The  Veins  of  the  Brain  empty 
themfelves  into  the  inner  jugular  Veins,  and  thofe  of 
the  Cerebellum  into  the  Vertebral. — In  thefe  Veflels 
there  are  mutual  Anaftomofes  of  Arteries  with  Arte¬ 
ries,  and  Veins  with  Veins,  to  the  end  that  the  Blood 
being  ftopt  on  one  fide,  the  Brain  may  be  fufficiently 
fupplied  on  the  other. 

To  prevent  the  Comprefiion  of  the  Veflels,  Nar 
ture  has  run  the  Vertebral  Artery  through  a  bony 
Gutter,  digged  out  of  the  tranfverfal  Procefles  of  the 
Neck,  and  conducted  the  fame  Artery  to  the  Cra¬ 
nium y  by  the  Foramen  of  the  Occiput ,  where  it  is  de¬ 
fended  from  Preffure  by  being  laid  in  a  hollow  Cut 
of  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

*Tis  to  be  obferved,  that  fome  Arteries  run  off 
obliquely,  after  they  have  gone  fome  Rounds  upon 
the  Dura  Mater ,  to  mitigate  the  boiling  of  the  Blood, 
which  otherwife  would  occafton  grievous  Head-achs. 
-—•Thefe  Arteries  unload  in  the  longitudinal  Sinus  of 
the  Dura  Matery  which  does  not  happen  in  any 
other  Part  of  the  Body  \  for  the  Blood  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries  never  mingles  elfewhere  with  that  of  the  Veins, 
without  pafling  firft  through  fome  Glands,  or  the 
Fibres  of  fome  Parts.— -In  effect  the  Veins  have 
no  immediate  Communication  with  the  Arteries  in 
.any  other  Part  of  the  Body  ;  and  perhaps,  ,tis  al¬ 
lowed  of  here,  to  render  the  Blood  in  the  Sinus's 
very  liquid  5  for  being  as  it  were  extravafated  and 
robbed,  not  only  of  its  fineft  and  fubtileft  Part  in 
the  Glands  of  the  Brain,  but  even  of  all  its  Serum  in 
the  Glands  of  the  Plexus  Choroides  would  readily 
congeal,  if  it  was  not  quickened  and  infpired  with 
frefh  Warmth  by  the  arterious  Blood. 

The  Dura  Mater  invefts  the  whole  Subftance  oi 
the  Brain  and  Cerebellum  \  ferves,  1 .  To  keep  the  Brain 
from  rattling  againft  the  Skull  in  the  great  Commo¬ 
tions  of  the  Head  ;  2.  To  let  in  the  more  volatile 
Parts,  which  are  perpetually  evaporated  from  the 
Brain  ;  3.  To  fill  up  and  flop  the  Holes  of  the  Skull 
through  which  the  fanguine  and  nervous  VcffeLs 
pafs  1  and,  4.  For  a  Cover  to  the  Nerves,  ant)  de¬ 
fends  them  from  being  annoyed  by  the  Hardnefs 
and  Rough nefs  of  the  Skull  in  pafling  through  its 
Perforations. 

This  Membrane  is  endowed  with  an  exquiftte  Senfe, 
independent  from  the  Brain,  for  if  the  Brain  is  ft  ripe 
of  the  Dura  Matery  it  might  be  cut  without  Pain. 
— This  Senfe  proceeds  from'  its  immediate  Contact 
and  Union  with  the  Nerves,  to  which  'tis  a  Cover, 
and  from  fome  Threads  it  receives  of  the  fifth  Pair 
of  Nerves,  at  the  Place  of  its  Perforation. 
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.  Irt  that  Part  which  runs  out  in  length  under  the 
Sagittal  Suture ,  the  Dura  Mater  is  double,  and  by  a 
gradual  Diminution  enters  the  Subftance  of  the  Brain. 
This  Duplicature  contracting  iifelf,  marches  from  the 
Cerebellum  to  the  Fore- part  of  the  Head,  and  is 
fattened  to  the  hollow  Part  of  the  coronal  Bone  a- 
bove  the  Crijla  Galli. 

(D)vThis  Duplicature  is  called  Falx,  from  theRe- 
femblance  of  a  Sickle. — This  Membrane  has  another 
Duplicature  towards  the  Lamboides  Suture,  where  ’tis 
four  times  thicker,  than  in  other  Places,  the  better 
to  part  the  Brain  from  the  Cerebellum ;  bettdes  di¬ 
viding  the  Brain  by  its  Length  into  its  left  and 
right  Side,  to  keep  one  fide  from  prefling  the  o- 
ther  (when  one  lies  on  one  fide  of  the  Head)  to 
keep  up  the  fecond  longitudinal  Sinus,  and  to  hinder 
the  Corruption  of  one  Side  to  be  imparted  to  the 
other;  from  whence  it  happens,  that  one  Side  may 
be  found,  while  the  other  is  fpoiled. 

The  fecond  Duplicature  of  the  Dura  Mater  ferves 
to  guard  the  Cerebellum ,  from  the  Preflure  of  the 
two  hinder  Lobes  of  the  Brain,  and  to  keep  up  the 

two  lateral  Sinus's  in  favage  Animals. - In  this 

Place  called  the  'Torcular ,  or  Prefs,  there  ftands  a 
bony  Protuberance  which  fortifies  the  laft  Ufe  of  the 
Duplicature. 

The  Dura  Mater  prefents  us  with  ten  Sinus's  or 
Cavities,  viz.  (E)  the  fuperior  Longitudinal  ;  (FE) 
the  two  Lateral;  (G)  the  Streight;  (H)  the  infc- 
riour  Longitudinal ;  one  at  the  Crift  of  the  Os  Occi- 
pilis,  and  two  upon  the  ftony  Procefs,  one  above 
and  another  below,  which  communicate  with  one 
another  towards  the  Sella  of  the  Wedge- like  Bone, 
and  after  that  communicate  with  thofe  of  the  other 
Side  towards  the  hinder  Clinoides  Procefles. 

The  upper  longitudinal  Sinus  runs  upon  the  Falx', 
along  the  fagittal  Suture,  and  terminates  together 
with  the  Falx  above  the  Crijla  Galli .  The  lateral 
Cavities  commence  towards  the  Lamboides  Suture, 
where  the  Falx  and  the  back  longitudinal  Sinus  take 
their  Rife.  The  ftreight  Sinus  commences  towards 
the  Union  of  the  lateral,  or  the  Divifion  of  the  up¬ 
per  longitudinal,  and  marches  ftreight  to  the  Glan¬ 
dules-  Pinealis. - The  lower  longitudinal  runs  along 

the  Extremity  of  the  Falx ,  and  terminates  the  ftreight 
Sinus. 

The  Cavity  that  lies  by  the  Crijl  of  the  Os  Occi • 
pitis,  extends  no  further  than  the  Crijl,  and  diftm- 
bogues  in  the  lateral  Sinus's ;  the  other  Cavities 
in  the  Bafe  of  the  Cranium ,  all  empty  themfelves 
into  the  lateral  Sinus's ,  fome  higher,  and  fome  lower, 
and  commonly  at  that  Place,  where  they  wind  in 
the  Form  of  a  Roman  S,  and  then  unload  in  the  ju¬ 
gular  and  internal  vertebral  Veins. 

Thefe  ten  Cavities  ferve  to  contain  the  Blood  in  the 
Brain,  for  fome  Time,  in  order  to  heat  it,  by  their 
moderate  and  cherifhing  Heat,  for  the  Generation 
of  animal  Spirits,  and  to  check  its  rapid  Courfe, 
they  ferve  alfo  to  receive  the  Refidue  of  the  Blood 
from  the  Capillary  Veins  of  the  Brain,  and  convey 
it  to  the  jugular  and  vertebral  Veins,  in  order  to  Cir¬ 
culation. 

rIhe  Dura  Mater  ha9  a  Motion  of  DiaJlole}  and 
Syjlole,  which  is  caufcd  by  the  Arteries  which  enter 
the  Skull, 

(I)ThePiA  Mater  lies  immediately  under  the 
Dura  Mater ,  and  is  a  fine,  thin  Membrane,  which 
covers  the  Brain  fo  intimately,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be 
fe  pa  rated  from  it;  it  accompanies  the  Brain  in  all 
its  Circumvolutions;  and  conducts  all  theVtflels  that 
either  enters  its  Subftance,  or  depart  from  it. 

Dr.  Willis  obftrve9,  that  *tis  filled  with  a  great 
many  little  Glands,  which  ferve  to  ft  pa  rate  a  watery 

Humour  that  moiflens  the  two  Membranes. - »Tis 

al lodged  that  this  Pia  Mater  is  extream  fenfible,  and 
the  Seat  of  the  Head  ach, 

(M)  Under  the  Meninges  appears  a  large,  fofr, 
whicifli  Mafs,  wherein  all  the  Organs  of  Senfc  ter¬ 
minate,  called  Brain. 

Its  Figure  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Bones  that 


contain  it,  viz.  round  ifh,  obforig,  and  flat  on  thd 
Sides:  It  is  divided  into  three  principal  Parts,  viz, 
the  Cerebrum,  or  Brain,  ftricftly  fo  called,  the  Cere¬ 
bellum,  and  the  Medulla  oblongata. 

The  Brain  is  divided  by  the  Falx ,  into  two  equal 
Parts,  called  right  and  left  Hetnifpheres ;  though  the 
Figure,  of  the  Brain  be  pretty  far  from  a  Sphere.  It 

is  alfo  ftparated  from  the  Cerebellum,  by  another  Du- 
pheature  of  the  Dura  Miter. 

(N)  It  confifts  of  two  Kinds  of  Subftance  ;  the 
one  Cineritious,  or  Afh  coloured,  fofc  and  moift  ; 
which,  being  Exterior,  is  alfo  called  the  Cortex ,  or 
cortical  Part  of  the  Brain :  The  Thicknefs  of  this  is 
about  half  an  Inch,  though  by  Reafon  of  the  Sinus's, 

and  Sutures  in  the  Brain,  it  appears  more. - The 

oiher  or  inner  Subftance  is  white,  more  folid,  as  well 
as  more  dry  than  the  Cortex ,  and  is  called  the  Mar¬ 
row,  or  Medullary,  and  fometimes  the  fibrous  Part, 
in  Contradiftindlion  to  the  other,  which  is  alfo  cal¬ 
led  the  glandulous  Part. 

The  Cortex,  according  to  Malpighi,  is  formed 
from  tiie  minute  Branches  of  the  Carotides  and  ver¬ 
tebral  Arteries;  which  being  woven  together  in  the 
Pia  Mater ,  fends  from  each  Point  thereof,  as  from  a 
Bafis,  little  Branches,  which  being  twifted  together 
into  the  Form  of  a  Gland,  inclofe  the  Medulla ,  ordi¬ 
narily  to  the  Thicknefs  of  half  an  Inch  ;  but  in  fome 
Places  make  deeper  Sinus’s,  and  Furrows  within  it. 
Thefe  little  Branches  make  Circumvolutions  like  the 

Inteftines  ;  each  of  which  may  be  relolved  into  others, 
like,  but  lefs  than  the  firft. 

(A)  This  Parc,  therefore,  moft  Authors  take  to  be 
glandulous  ;  or  an  AfTrmblage  of  innumerable  mi¬ 
nute  Glands,  contiguous  to  each  other,  deftined  for 
the  Secretion  of  animal  Spirits  from  the  Blood,  brought 
hither  by  the  Carotides ,  fcjV. 

Dr.  Willis  alledges,  that  thefe  Glands  ftrve  likewife 
to  filtrate  the  nervous  Juice,  which  is  an  oily,  and  very 
fiibtile  Liquor,  affording  a  Vehicle  to  the  animal 
Spirits,  and  aflifting  the  Blood,  in  the  Nourilhing 
of  the  Parts,  as  it  appears  from  the  Arms  and  Legs 
o  Paralitick  Perfons*  which  dwindle*  and  srow 
meagre  for  Want  of  that  Juice. 

(O)  The  inner  or  medullary  Part  of  the  Brain,  con¬ 
fifts  of  infinitely  fine  Fibres,  arifing  from  the  minuteft 
Branches  or  Filaments  of  the  Glands  of  th z Cortex-,  as 
js  diftmftly  feen  in  the  Cerebellum ,.  tho’  fcarce  vifible 
in  th z  Cerebrum:  Thefe  receive  the  Fluid  feparated 
and  fubtilized  from  the  Glands  of  the  Cortex  ;  and 
by  Means  of  the  Nerves,  which  are  no  more  than 

Piodu&ions  of  this  Part*  diflribute  it  all  over  the 
Body. 

Authors  here,  however,  are  divided  ;  the  Generality, 
with  Malpighi,  making  the  Subftance  of  the  Cortex 
glandulous,  as  above ;  orhers  with  Ruyfch,  and  Lcc- 
wenhoek,  deny  any  Thing  like  Glands  in  it;  and  al¬ 
low  nothing  but  little  Cryphc ,  or  Sinks,  opening  la¬ 
terally  to  the  Arteries;  and  thence  receiving  a  juice 

already  fereened  from  the  Blood,  and  tranfmitting  ic 
to  the  Medulla . 


In  the  opace  between  the  two  Hemifpheres  of  the 
Brain,  under  the  Palx,  or  rather  under  the  longitudi¬ 
nal  Sinus  of  the  Dura  Mater,  is  a  white  Subftance,  of 
a  Texture,  more  com  pa  <51  than  the  Medulla  of  the 
Brain ,  called  Corpus  Calhfum,  which  runs  along  the 
whole  Tra<5l  of  the  Falx ,  and  receives  from  each 
Side  the  Terminations  of  the  Medulla,  interfperftd 
between  the  fcveral  Windings  of  the  Cortex,  and 

fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  Kind  of  Bafe,  or  Support 
to  it. 

(QQl  Under  the  Corpus  Callosum,  there  are 
two  great  Cavities,  called  by  fome,  the  fuperior,  or 
anterior  Ventricles,  and  by  others,  lateral,  tho*  they 
have  one  befules,  on  each  Side  of  them.  Both  thefe 
Cavities  are  of  the  fame  Magnitude  and  Figure;  and 

their  Situation  and'  Ules  are  likewife  the  fame. _ 

They  begin  from  a  narrow  Point  towards  the  Root 
of  the  Nofe,  and  enlarging  by  Degrees,  form  each 
of  them  a  great  Cavity  towards  the  End  ;  by 
^  which 
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which  Means  they  are  larger  towards  the  lower,  than 
towards  the  upper  Part  of  the  Brain .  * 

They  are  feated  in  the  Middle  of  the  Brain,  being 
equally  diftant  from  the  Os  Front  is,  and  the  Os  Oc - 
ctpitis  ;  and  their  Diftance  from  the  Bottom  of  the 
Cranium ,  is  very  near  the  fame  with  that  from  the 
Crown  of  the  Head. 

Thefe  two  Ventricles  are  parted  by  a  very  fine  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  medullary  Subftance,  enclofed  between 
two  Membranes,  or  Continuations  of  the  Pia  Mater 
(wherewith  the  Infide  of  thefe  two  Ventricles  is 
lined)  called,  from  its  Tranfparency,  Septum  lucidum. 

(RR)  The  Corpora  Striata  (called  thus  from 
their  Screaks  or  Furrows)  are  two  confiderable  Emi¬ 
nences,  of  a  browner  Colour,  than  the  reft,  there 

being  one  in  each  Ventricle. 

Dr.  Willis ,  under  Pretence  that  the  great  Number 
of  Channels  or  Gutters,  which  run  like  Skrews  in 
this  Place,  were  dug  out  by  the  Imprefiion  which 
the  Soul  receives  from  ObjeCts,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
made  it  the  principal  Seat  of  that  noble  and  mental 

Part  of  ourfelves. 

(S)  The  Infundibulum,  which  is  a  Cavity  in 
the  Form  of  a  Funnel,  defcends  to  the  Bafts  of  the 
Brain ,  and  terminates  with  a  Point  in  the  Glandula 
P i tui t aria,  is  formed  of  the  Pia  Mater,  and  placed 
in  the  Middle  of  thefe  Ventricles. 

The  ancient  Anatomifts  pretended,  that  the  animal 
Spirits  received  their  laft  Degrees  of  Perfection  in 
thefe  Ventricles,  as  the  vital  ones  were  fubtilized  in 
the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart,  which  Ventricles  were 
nothing  elfe  but  Cifterns,  from  whence  the  animal 
Spirits  were  fent  by  the  Nerves  to  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Body,  as  the  vital  Spirits  are  fent  from  the  Heart  by 
the  Arteries. 

Modern  Authors  pretend,  on  the  contrary,  that 
thcle  Ventricles  are  rather  Cifterns  for  the  fuper- 
fluous  Moifture  of  the  Brain,  than  a  Place  of  Na¬ 
tivity  for  the  animal  Spirits  ;  alledging  that  the 
animal  Spirit  is  too  fubtil,  not  to  flip  out  through 
the  Holes  that  anfwcr  the  Chrifta  Galli ,  or  the 
Arches  of  the  Fornix ,  that  go  to  the  third  Ven¬ 
tricle,  without  mentioning  the  Serofity  of  which 
thefe  Ventricles  are  commonly  full,  the  Situation  of 
the  Infundibulum ,  which  is  placed  in  their  Middle,  and 
ferves  them  as  a  Sink,  and  the  Glandula  Pituitaria , 
placed  immediately  underneath,  in  Order  to  receive 
the  Serofity. 

Monfieur  de  la  Cambre  is  of  Opinion  that  the  Ven¬ 
tricles  were  formed  only  to  facilitate  the  Motion  of  the 
Brain,  which  could  not  perform  its  Functions,  if  its 
whole  Body  was  full  and  folid,  fince  it  is  like  Bellows, 
which  can  never  enlarge  their  Cavity  without  a  Va¬ 
cuum  in  their  Sides. 

(T)  That  which  appears  red  in  each  of  thefe  Ven¬ 
tricles,  is  Part  of  the  Plexus  Choroides-,  more  of 
which  hearafeer. 

The  Fornix  is  a  Production  of  the  Medulla  ; 
which  at  its  Extremities  next  the  Cerebellum ,  fends 
out  two  Proccfles,  by  whole  Juncture  is  formed  a 
Kind  of  Arch,  thence  called  Fornix ,  which  feparares 

the  third  Ventricle,  from  the  two  upper  ones - At 

the  Bottom  of  the  Fornix  are  two  Holes,  by  which 
the  third  Ventricle  has  Communication  with  the 
others  ;  that  before,  is  called  Vulva,  and  that  behind, 

Anus. 

(V)  The  Third  Ventricle,  or  Rima,  which 
is  in  the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  has  lilccwife  two  Aper¬ 
tures*,  the  one  the  Orifice  of  the  Infundibulum  or 
Funnel*,  the  other  is  a  DuCt,  whereby  the  third  Ven¬ 
tricle  communicates  with  the  fourth,  in  the  Medulla 
Oblongata ,  under  the  Cerebellum. — - — The  whole 
Cavity  of  the  third  Ventricle  is  filled  with  the  Plexus 
Choroides ,  which  is  an  A  fie  in  bl  age  of  minute  Veins 
and  Arteries;  and  four  Eminences)  the  firft  the  Cor¬ 
pora  Striata ;  the  others  the  7 bald  mi  Nervot  urn 
Optimum. - Some  believe  this  AlTem binge  or  Tex¬ 

ture,  to  be  like  a  Water-bath  to  the  Brain ,  which  by 
its  gentle  Hear,  preferves  the  Motion  of  the  Spirits 
in  the  Corpus  Calbfum , - Others  alletlgc,  that  the 


Heat  of  this  Texture,  keeps  up  the  Liquidnefs  of  the 
Serum  in  the  Ventricle ,  which  without  the  warm  In¬ 
fluence  of  its  numerous  Veffels  would  thicken  and 
condenfate ;  fo  that  it  hinders  the  Humours  from  Stag¬ 
nating,  and  caufes  ObftruCtions  in  the  Infundibulum. 

(X)  At  the  Entrance  of  the  Canal,  reaching  from 
the  third  Ventricle  to  the  fourth,  is  fituated  the  Pi¬ 
neal  Gland  ;  fo  called  from  the  Figure  of  a.  Pine- 

Apple,  which  it  refembles. - This  Gland  Des 

Cartes  fuppofes  to  be  the  Seat  of  the  Soul,  though,  in 
my  Opinion,  the  Soul  is  not  confined  to  any  Part, 
but  is  prefent  wherever  it  aCts,  after  the  Manner  of 
the  Spirits,  which  have  no  Ubiquity ;  fo  that  *tis  ri¬ 
diculous  to  place  it,  with  Empedocles ,  in  the  Heart ; 
or,  with  Vatt-Helmont ,  in  the  Stomach  or  Spleen  ;  or 
in  the  Brain,  with  the  greateft  Part  of  Philofophers, 
who  after  all  are  not  agreed,  whether  its  Refidence 
extends  to  the  whole  Brain ,  or  only  to  one  Part  of 
it.  Therefore  I  may  venture  to  advance,  that  the 
Soul  is  Pot  a  in  foto ,  and  tota  in  qudlibet  Parte ,  i.em 
That  it  is  entire  in  the  whole  Body,  and  entiie  in 
each  Part. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Glandula  Pinealis ,  is  to  feparate 
fome  Liquor  (as  well  as  the  other  Giands)  in  order  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain. 

Behind  the  Pineal  Gland  are  four  Eminences ;  two 
upper  and  greater,  called  Nates  ;  and  two  fmaller, 
and  lower  called  Teftes. 

(YY)  The  Cereb ellum  is  the  hind  Part  of  the 
Brain ,  and  efteemed  a  kind  of  little*  Brain  by  itfclf. 
It  is  placed  in  the  hinder  and  lower  Part  of  the  Skull, 
underneath  the  hind  Part  of  the  Brain  or  Cerebrum : 
It  lies  open  to  the  Cerebrum  at  Bottom  ;  but  is  fepa- 
rated  from  it  at  the  Top  by  a  Duplicature  of  the  Dura 
Mater ;  its  Figure  fome  what  refembles  a  flat  Bowl, 
broader  than  long. 

Duncan  remarks,  that  9tis  formed  by  two  Branches, 
which  fecting  out  from  the  Sides  of  the  Trunk  of  the 
Medulla  Oblongata ,  make  a  Sort  of  Cradle,  by  join¬ 
ing  in  the  Middle,  and  leaving  between  them  a  Ca¬ 
vity,  called  the  fourth  Ventricle. 

Its  Subftance  is  harder,  drier,  and  more  folid  than 
that  of  the  Brain,  but  of  the  fame  Nature  and  Kind, 
being  compofed  like  it  of  a  cortical,  or  glandulous^ 
and  a  medullary  Part ;  the  Branches  of  which  laft, 
when  opened,  refemble  thofe  of  a  Tree,  meeting  in 
the  Middle,  and  forming  a  Kind  of  Stem,  which  runs 
quite  through  it.  Its  Colour  is  yellowifh,  that  of  the 
Brain  whiter. 

Its  Surface  is  unequal,  and  furrowed,  but  not  fo 
much  as  that  of  the  Cerebrum ;  appearing  rather  as  if 
laminated,  like  fome  Shells  *,  the  middle  Circles  being 
the  largeft,  and  deepeft :  Between  the  Lamina  are 
Duplicatures  of  the  Pia  Mater.  The  fore  and  hind 
Parts  of  the  Cerebellum  are  terminated  by  Apophyfes , 
called  Vcrmi formes,  from  the  Refemblance  they  bear 
to  Worms.  It  is  joined  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  by 
two  Proce fifes,  called  by  Willis  Peduncum. 

Bcfldes  thefe  are  two  or  three  other  medullary  Pro- 
cefles,  which  pafling  a-crofs  the  Medulla  Oblongata , 
form  an  Arch  ;  from  the  Difcoverer,  called  Pons  Va- 
roliu 

Thofe  who  took  the  animal  Spirits  to  be  formed  in 
the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain,  gave  this  Parc  the  Tide  of 
Noble  ;  upon  the  Apprehenfion  that  it  raifed  the  Spi¬ 
rits  to  the  laft  Degree  of  Perfe&ion,  and  difperfed 
them  through  the  whole  Body,  by  Means  of  the  fpi- 
nal  Marrow. 

The  Blood  Veflels  of  the  Cerebellum  are  the  fame 
■  with  thofe  of  the  Cerebrum,  and  its  Ufe  the  fame, 
viz.  to  feparate  the  nervous  Juice  from  the  Blood, 
and  convey  it  through  the  fcveral  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Dr.  Willis ,  however,  diftingui  flies  between  the 
Functions  of  the  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum,  making 
the  firft  the  Principle  of  voluntary  *  Motions,  and 
AClions;  and  the  laft  rhe  Principle  of  involuntary 
ones,  v,z.  that  of  Re  1  pi  rat  ion,  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart,  (Ac. 

It  is  commonly  aflVrted  that  a  Wound,  either  in 
the  Cortex,  or  the  Medulla  of  the  Cerebellum  is  mor- 
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tal,  which  it  is  nOt  in  the  Brain,  From  which  there  have 
been  entire  .Parts  taken  away,  without  Harm ;  the 
Truth  is,  we  have  In  fiances  of  People  living,  not 
pnly  without  Cerebrum,  but  alfo  without  any  Cere¬ 
bellum. 

We  have  a  Hiftory  from  Paris  of  a  Child  deliver¬ 
ed  at  Maturity,  and  living  four  Days,  not  only 
without  Brain ,  but  even  without  a  Head  5  inftead  of 
both  which,  was  a  Mafs  of  Flfefh  like  Liver. 

Mr.  Dennis  gives  another  Inftance  of  a  Child  born 
in  1673,  which,  feccing  afide  the  Head,  was  well 
formed,  but  without  any  Brain ,  Cerebellum ,  or  Me¬ 
dulla  Oblongata:  It  had  not  any  Cavity  for  a  Brain , 
the  Skull,  if  fuch  it  might  be  called,  being  folid  ; 
nor  was  this  any  Ways  conn e<5ted  to  the  Vertebra  ;  fo 
that  the  Marrow  in  the  Spine  had  no  Communication 
with  the  Head  :  The  Optic  Nerves  terminated  in  the 
folid  Bone. 

Mr.  Le  Due  gives  a  third  Inftance  in  1 695,  where 
there  was  neither  Cerebrum ,  Cerebellum ,  Medulla  Ob¬ 
longata ,  nor  even  fpinal  Marrow  5  the  Cavity  that 
ihould  contain  them  being  extremely  fhallow,  and 
full  of  a  black  livid  Subftance,  like  congealed  Blood  : 
He  adds,  this  was  the  third  Subjetft  of  the  Kind  he 
had  met  with. 

Dr.  Prefton  tells  us,  that  M.  Du  Verney  found  here 
a  fpinal  Marrow,  though  of  much  lefs  Confiftence 
than  ordinary :  In  which,  however,  he  could  diftin- 
guilh  all  the  four  Tunics,  and  the  two  Subftances,  viz . 
the  cortical  and  fibrous  Part,  as  in  the  Brain. 

By  turning  up  the  Brain ,  the  Origins  of  the  Nerves 
proceeding  from  it  are  diftin<5tly  feen 5  thefe  are  in 
Number  ten  Pair,  viz,  the  o!fa<ftory,  optic  Movers  of 
Eyes,  Pathetic ;  the  fifth  Pair  and  iixth  Pair,  called 
alfo  the  Gujlatoria ,  the  auditory  Nerves,  Par  Vagum , 
and  the  ninth  and  tenth  Pair. 

The  Olfactory  Nerves  proceed  from  the  Bafts 
of  the  Corpora  Striata ,  by  a  medullary  Fibre,  which 
is  largeft  in  that  Place,  where  they  fetch  a  winding 
Turn  near  the  optic  Nerves. 

The  Optic  Nerves  rife  from  the  Extremity  of 
the  Corpora  Striata,  and  the  medullary  Part,  called 
Tbalami  Nervorum  Opticoruni .  After  gradual  Ap¬ 
proaches,  they  unite  above  the  S'ella  of  the  Wedge¬ 
like  Bone ;  and  afterwards  divide  into  two  Strings, 
which  repair  to  the  Eyes. 

Thefe  Nerves  are  furrounded  with  fmall  Branches 
of  the  Motor es.  As  the  Carotide  Arteries  enter  the 
Brain,  they  run  along  the  Trunk  of  the  optic  Nerves, 
whence  Dr.  JVtUis  infers,  *  that  after  eating,  thefe  Ar¬ 
teries  being  then  fulleft  of  Blood,  caufe  Sleep  by  pref- 
fing  down  the  optick  Nerves, 

The  Mo  to  res,  or  Movers  of  the  Eyes,  proceed 
From  the  Bafts  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  near  the  In¬ 
fundibulum ,  pafs  through  a  Hole  under  the  optic 
Nerves ,  divide  into  four  Branches,  which  are  diltri- 
buted  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Eyes,  and  the  Eye-lids, 
and  oftentimes  difperfe  likewife  a  Branch  to ’the  Cro- 
taphites  Mufcle,  which  occafions  its  Communication 

with  the  Eyes. - The  Carotides  Arteries,  and  the 

Infundibulum ,  lie  between  thefe  Mufcles. 

The  Pathetic  rifes  from  the  lower  Parc  of  the 
Medulla  Oblongata  j  behind  the  Nates  and  the  defies. 

- They  divide  into  four  Branches,  one  of  which 

vifits  the  great  oblique  Mufcle  5  the  fecond  the  upper 
Lip,  the  Nofe,  and  the  Gums  5  the  third,  the 
Membrane  of  the  Noftrils ;  and  the  fourth,  the 
Crotaphitcs. 

The  Fifth  Pair,  which  is  bigger  than  all  the 
reft,  commences  from  the  Sides  of  the  annular  Pro¬ 
tuberance  behind  the  Patbetici ,  and  divides  into 
three  Branches,  viz,  the  Opthalmic ,  the  Mast  ill  arts 
Superior ,  and  the  Maxi  Haris  Inferior, 

The  Opthalmic,  fo  called  from  its  repairing  to 
the  Eye9,  after  detaching  fevcral  Threads,  which 
furround  the  ontic  Nerves,  and  arc  cllftribuced  to  the 
Carotides ,  divides  into  two  Branches ;  the  biggeft  of 
which  is  inbdivided  into  two,  viz,  one  that  marches 
out  by  a  Hole,  called  the  outer  Orbital,  and  another 
which  pafies  through  the  Hole  of  the  Eye- brows,  and 


is  loft  in  the  Mufcles  of  the  Forehead,  the  great  or¬ 
bicular  Mufcle  of  the  Eye-lids,  the  Lachrymal  Gland* 
and  the  Nofe- bag.  The  laft  Branch  paffing  through 
the  Orbital  Foramen ,  is  loft  in  the  Membranes  of  the 
Bony  Laminse  of  the  Nofe.  The  upper  Maxillary 
Nerve  is  diftributed  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Teeth, 
as  the  lower  Maxillary  to  their  lower  Parc. 

The  Sixth  Pair,  improperly  called  Giittatoria 
(fince  it  does  not  run  to  the  Tongue,  but  to  the  Eyes, 
as  well  as  rhe  Motores ,  Patbetici ,  &c.)  rifes  by  the 
laft  Pair,  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  annular  Eminence, 
marches  out  of  the  Skull  by  the  fame  Hole  with  the 
third. and  four  Pair,  and  is  diftributed  upon  the  Muf- 
cle  of  the  Eye,  called  Indignatorius,  after  having  lent 
out  a  fmall  Branch,  wnich,  together  with  two 
Branches  of  the  fifth  Pair,  forms  the  intercoftal 
Nerves/  • 

The  Intercostal  is  bfeftowed  upon  the  Heart, 
the  Breads,  and  the  Privy  Parts.  By  this  mutual 
Communication  Dr.  Willis  explains  feveral  Pheno¬ 
mena,  viz.  the  mutual  Pleafure  that  affeefts  Lovers  in 
their  Care  lies  and  reciprocal  Kiftes.  *  Sometimes  the 
Intercoftal  is  formed  only  by  the ftxth  Pair . 

The  Intercoftal  receives  in  its  fir  ft  Plexus  the  tenth 
Pair ,  with  a  Branch  from  the  fir  ft  vertebral  Nerve  of 
the  Neckj  that’s  united  with  the  tenth  Pair ;  and  an¬ 
other  Branch  from  the  fecond  Vertebral  of  the  Neck ; 
at  laft  there  fprings  from  this  Plexus  a  Branch  that 
ferves  the  Head  of  the  Trachea.  As  foon  as  it  arrives 
under  the  Channel-bone  it  forms  a  fecond  Plexus, 
which  fends  out  two  Twigs,  which  embrace  the  ax¬ 
illary  Arteries  in  the  Form  of  a  Ring,  from  whence 
proceeds  a  third  Plexus ,  formed  by  the  Jun&ioh 
of  the  Intercoftal ,  with  feveral  Branches  of  the  Bron¬ 
chioles,  and  Dorfales ,  that  defeends  along  the  Ver¬ 
tebra. 

Of  the  Productions  of  this  Nerve,  in  Conjunction 
with  others  from  the  eighth  Pair,  are  formed  the 
Nervi  Cardiacti  and  thdfe  of  the  Lungs  5  and  of 
three  other  Productions  which  join  together  in  one 
Trunk,  before  they  enter  the  Abdomen,  are  formed, 
likewife,  the  hepatic  Pleieus  on  the  Right,  and  the 
Splenic  on  the  left  Side.  * 

From  the  Hepatic  Plexus  there  fpring  feveral 
Branches,  fome  of  whidh  croft  over  the  Duodenum, 
and  the  Vena  Porta ,  and  repair  cb  the  Liver ;  fome 
run  to  the  Pancreas ,  or  Sweet- bread,  and  to  the  right 
Side  of  the  Sromach  ;  and  others  to  GHJfon's  Capfula ; 
and  two  larger  than  the  former  pafs  over  the  emulgenc 
Artery,  and  run  to  the  right  Kidney. 

The  Splcnick  Plexus  .furnifhes  feveral  Branches 
to  the  left  Side  of  the  Stomach  and  Pancreas ,  fome 
to  the  Spleen,  and  the  left  Capfula  Atrabilaria ,  and 
two  very  confiderable  Branches  to  the  left  Kidney. 

From  the  feveral  Branches  both  from  the  Hepatick 
and  Splenick ,  is  formed  the  Mtfcnterick  Plexus ,  which 
ferves  as  a  Cover  to  the  Mcfenterick  Arteries,  and 
accompanies  them  thro*  their  whole  Diftribution. 

Further,  there  is  a  Trunk  on  each  Side  formed 
out  of  feveral  Branches,  both  from  the  Hepatick  and 
Splenick  Plexus,  which  defeending  along  the  Aorta, 
continues  ' its  Courfe,  accompanied  with  the  Twigs 
of  die  Intercoftal ,  to  the  Divifion  of  that  Vein.  This 
done,  ’cis  difperfed  thro’  all  the  Parts  of  the  Hypo- 
gaftrium,  particularly  the  Rcftum,  or  ftrait  Gut,  the 
Bladder,  the  Womb  and  the  Vagina  (in  Women) 
and  the  Male  feminal  Veficles  and  Proftatcs. 

At  Jail  the  Trunk  of  the  Intercoftal  defeending  a- 
long  the  Vertebra,  is  loft  in  Capillaries  difperfed 
thro’  all  the  Parts  of  the  Hypogaftrium,  particularly 
the  Bladder,  the  Anus ,  the  Helium,  and  the  Ge¬ 
nitals. 

The  Auditory  Nerve,  proceeds  from  the 
lower  Part  of  the  annular  Rifmg,  and  pafies  through 
the  Perforation  of  die  flony'Procefs  of  the  Temple- 
bone.- — This  Nerve  is  compofed  of  two  Branches, 
one  fofr,  which  ferves  the  iVn mediate  Organ  of  hear¬ 
ing,  and  forms  the  nervous  Membrane  which  cover 
the  CochUa%  and  the  inner  Side  of  the  femicircular  Pal- 
fiigcs*  and  the  other  hard,  which  marches  out  thro* 

a  Hole 
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a  Hole  that  lies  between  the  Maji  aides  and  Sty  hides 
Proceffes,  and  goes  to  unite  with  the  third  Branch  of 
the  fifth  Pair . 

The  Par.  Vacum,  fo  called  from  its  ferving  fo 
many  different  Parts,  proceeds  from  the  Sides  of  the 

Medulla  Oblongata ,  and  lies  behind  the  Acoujlici .• - • 

To  this  is  joined  another  Nerve,  rifing  from  the  fpi- 

nal  Marrow,  called  accefTory  by  Dr.  PVillis. - Thcfe 

two  Nerves  march  out  with  joint  Forces  through 
the  Perforation  of  the  Os  Occipitis ,  but  as  foon  as 
they  are  out  of  the  Skull,  the  fpinal  Parts  from  the 
Eighth  Pair ,  and  is  quite  fpent  upon  the  Trapezium 
Mufcle. 

The  Eighth  Pair  is  no  fooner  departed  from  the 
Skull,  but  it  forms  a  Plexus ,  as  well  to  fupply  the 
Larynx  and  Pharynx  with  its  Branches,  as  to  produce 
the  recurrent  Nerve.  The  right  Branch  whereof  en- 
compafics  the  axillary  Artery,  as  the  left  does  the 

Aorta. - -Thefe  two  Nerves  return  upwards  by  the 

Sides  of  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  and  fend  forth  Shoots 
to  the  Fibres  that  fatten  the  Annuli. 

Tiie  Cardiaci  and  the  Pneumatici ,  are  alfo  form’d 
From  the  fcvcral  Shoots  which  the  Intercofial  and 
Eighth  Pair  fend  to  the  Pericardium ,  the  Heart,  the 
Lungs,  and  the  Cava . 

(9)  The  Ninth  Pair  proceeds  from  feveral 
Fibres  of  the  Eighth ,  receives  two  Branches  from  the 
firfl  Vertebral,  and  one  from  the  fecond,  in  its  Paf- 
lage  through  the  Mufcles  of  the  Bone  Hyoides\  one 
of  thefe  Branches  is  difperfed  through  the  Mufcles 
Sterno-Ttyreoides ,  and  the  other  fpent  upon  the 

Mufcles  of  the  Bone  Ply 0 ides.- - Its  Trunk  furnifhes 

the  Bafts  of  the  Tongue  with  feveral  Branches,  and 
comes  to  a  Period. 

(10)  The  Tenth  and  laft  Pair  proceeds  likewife 
from  feveral  Threads,  and  defeends  along  the  Pith 
of  the  Back- bone  ;  marches  between  the  firfl  Verte¬ 
bra  of  the  Neck  and  the  Os  Occipitis ,  fends  Branches 
to  the  oblique  Mufcles  of  the  Head,  and  in  its  Pro* 
grefs  to  the  Plexus  of  the  Intercofial ,  receives  one 
from  the  firfl  vertebral  Pair. 

Duncan  obferves,  that  though  all  the  Nerves  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Brain ,  yet  it  may  be  laid  to  have  no 
Nerves,  fince  not  one  of  them  is  inferted  in  it  ;  fo 
that  the  proper  Subftance  of  the  Brain ,  which  dif- 
penfes.  Scnfe  to  the  whole  Body,  is  of  itfelf  in- 
lcnfible. 

(14)  The  Basis  of  the  Brain  is  no  lefs  curious 
than  its  other  Parts.  It  has  fix  great  Prominences 
lodged  in  the  fix  great  Pits  of  the  Cranium ;  the  four 
ii ril  and  anterior  are  formed  by  the  Brain  ;  two  of 
them  ure  lodged  in  the  Cavities  of  the  Os  Frontisy 
and  tlie  other  two  in  thole  of  the  Offa  Petrofa  ;  the 
two  Juft  and  poftcrior  Rifings,  are  placed  in  the  Ca¬ 
vities  of  the  Os  Occipitis ,  and  formed  by  the  Ce¬ 
rebellum. 

(aa,  bb)  The  Blood  is  conveyed  into  the  Brains 
by  the  Caro  tides,  and  fervical  Arteries,  which  at  their 
Entrance,  form  one  great  Trunk  at  the  Bafts  of  the 
Brain ,  from  whence  they  fend  an  Infinity  of  Arteries 
throughout  its  whole  Subfiance. 

(c)  The  Union  of  thefe  Arteries  ferves  to  mingle 
the  arterious  Blood,  before  its  Diftribution  to  the 
Brain ,  and  to  check  its  Rapidity,  otherwife  it  would 
have  made  too  precipitant  a  March  through  the 
whole  Brain,  and  fo  have  baulk’d  the  Filtration  of 
the  Spirits. 

(Z)  Medulla  Oblongata  is  the  medullary 
Parc  of  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum ,  joined  in  one, 
flic  Imre- part  of  ic  coming  from  the  Brain ,  and  the 

Hinder- part  from  the  Cerebellum.- - It  lies  on  the 

Bafts  of  the  Skull,  and  is  continued  through  the  long 
Perforation  thereof  into  the  Hollow  of  the  Verte - 
bne  of  the  Neck,  Back,  and  Loins,  though  only  lb 
much  of  it  retains  the  Name  of  Oblongata  as  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Skull, 

The  Subftance  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  is  harder 
than  that  of  the  Brain  ;  it  riles  by  lour  Roots,  of 
which  the  two  greatcfl  tyring  from  the  Brain,  and 
the  other  two  fiom  the  Cerebellum . - Thefe  Parts 
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uniting  afterwards,  are  again  divided  into  two,  by 
the  Pia  Mater,  whence  it  happens,  that  one  Side  may 
be  paralitick,  while  the  other  is  found. 

Medulla  Spinalis,  or  the  Spinal  Marrow,  is 
a  Continuation  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  or  medul¬ 
lary  Part  of  the  Brain  without  the  Skull.  It  confifts, 
as  the  Brain  does,  of  two  Parts,  a  white,  or  medul¬ 
lary,  and  a  cineritious  or  glandulous  ;  the  former 

without  and  the  other  within. - -The  Subftance  of 

the  exceriour  Part  is  much  the  fame,  with  that  of  the 
Corpus  Callofum ,  only  fomewhat  tougher,  and  more 
fibrous;  which  Difference  becomes  more  apparent  as 
is  defeends  the  lower,  by  Reafon  of  the  Screightnefs 
of  the  Cavity,  which  growing  gradually  more  nar¬ 
row,  preffes  the  medullary  Fibres  elofer  together, 
and  renders  them  more  compad,  and  gathers  them 
into,  more  diftind  Fafciculi ,  till  having  defeended 
the  whole  Traci  of  the  Spina,  they  end  in  the  Cauda 

Equina. - It  is  the  Origin  of  moft  of  the  Nerves 

of  the  Trunk  of  the  Body. - It  fends  out  thirty 

Pair  on  each  Side  to  the  Limbs,  the  great  Cavities, 
and  other  Parts,  which  are  nothing  but  Fafciculi ,  of 
medullary  Fibres,  covered  with  their  proper  Mem¬ 
branes. 

The  Spinal  Marrow  is  covered  with  four  Coats  ; 
the  firft,  or  external  one,  is  a  ftrong  nervous  Liga¬ 
ment,  which  ties  the  Vertebra  together,  to  the  In- 
fide  of  which  it  firmly  adheres.  The  fecond  is  a 
Produdion  of  the  Dura  Mater  ;  it  is  exceedingly 
ftrong,  and  ferves  to  defend  the  Spinal  Marrow 
from  any  Hurt,  from  the  Flexures  of  the  Vertebra. 

The  third  is  a  Produdion  of  the  Arytanoides,  and 
is  a  thin  pellucid  Membrane,  lying  between  the  Dura 
and  Pia  Mater,  or  the  fecond  and  fourth  Membrane 

of  the.  Medulla. - -This  Membrane  gives  a  Coat  to 

the  Nerves  that  go  out  of  the  Spina ,  which  is  the 
inner  Membrane  of  the  Nerves,  as  the  Dura  Mater 
gives  the  outer - The  fourth  Coat  is  a  Continua¬ 

tion  of  the  Pia  Mater,  and  is  an  extremely  thin, 
fine,  tranfparenc  Membrane ;  ftridly  embracing  the 
whole  Subftance  of  the  Medulla,  dividing  it  in  the 
Middle  into  two  Trads,  and  making,  as  it  were,  two 
Columns  of  it. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Spinalis,  is  to  give  an  Origin  to  all  the  Nerves; 
for  of  forty  Pair  of  Nerves,  which  march  through  the 
whole  Machine,  ten  proceed  from  ,  the  Medulla  Ob¬ 
longata,  and  thirty  from  the  Spinalis.  . 

’Tis  well  known  thatSENSATio  Fit  in  Cere- 
bro,  that  the  Brain  is  the  principal  Organ  of  the 
Soul,  and  that  the  Soul  makes  Ufe  of  it  in  cxerciftng 
its  Fundions ;  but  what  the  Soul  is,  or  where  its  par¬ 
ticular  Refidence  is  fixed,  we  are  at  aLofs  to  know  ; 
all  the  Light  we  have  from  Anatomy  upon  this  Head 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the  Brain  is  corn- 
pofed  of  an  Infinity  of  fmall  Glands,  and  little  Tubuli 
or  Pipes;  that  thefe  fmall  Glands  are  by  their  Figure 
and  Difpofition  qualified  to  filtrate  no  Liquor  but  what 
is  very  fubtile  ;  and  that  there  are  fo  many  Millions  of 
fmall  Pipes,  or  hollow  Fibres,  which  being  formed 
into  Nerves,  difperfe  that  fubtile  Liquor  all  over  the 

Body. - From  whence  we  conclude,  that  thefe 

Parts  are  not  capable  to  ad  of  themfelves,  and  that 
therefore  all  the  Springs  of  the  Machine  mutt:  be 
put  in  Motion,  by  fome  immaterial  Thing  called  a 
Soul. 

The  Face,  which  is  the  next  to  be  examined,  in 
the  fuperior  Venter  or  Head,  is  divided  into  two  Parts, 
one  above  called  Forehead  ;  and  another  below,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Eyebrows  to  the  Chin. 

The  Forehead  is  alfo  called  I'ront,  from  the 
Latin  Frons,  and  from  the  Greek,  (ppovm%  to  think, 
perceive;  of  (p^v.  Mens,  the  Mind;  though  Mar - 
tint  us ,  to  make  out  this  Etymology,  obferves,*  that 
from  the  Forehead  of  a  Pcrfon  we  perceive  what  he 
is,  what  he  is  capable  of,  and  what  he  thinks  of. 

- Du  Laurens  chutes  to  derive  it  from  Ferre,  by 

Reafon  it  bears  the  Marks  of  what  we  have  in  our 
Head.  9 

(A)  The  Motions  of  the  Forehead  are  performed 

by 
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bv  the  Means  of  two  Mufcles  called  Front  ales ,  one 
on  each  Side  the  Forehead ,  which  fpring  from  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Head,  near  the  Crown  ;  or  rather 
it  appears  that  the  Frontales ,  and  Oc  dpi  tales  Mufcles, 
are  only  one  continued 'Digaftric  Mufcle,  on  each 
Side,  moving  the  Scalp,  and  Skin  of  the  Forehead, 

and  Eye- brows. 

The  Frontales  begin  to  be  thus  denominated,  after 
they  have  began  to  pals  the  Coronal  Suture,  with 
Fibres  palling  obliquely  to  the  Eye- brows,  where 
they  terminate,  and  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  Skin  of 
the  Forehead. 

They  have  each  two  Appendages ;  the  Superior, 
or  Externa],  is  commonly  fixed  to  the  Bone  of  the 
Nofe  ;  the  lower  is  fixed  to  the  Os  Frontis ,  and  is, 
by  Volcherus  Cot ter ,  made  a  diftinft  Mufcle,  and 
called  Corrugaior ,  from  its  Ule  in  drawing  the  Eye¬ 
brows  to  each  other. 

The  Face  is  divided,  as  well  as  the  Bread  and  the  Ab¬ 
domen*  into  the  containing  and  contained  Parts.  The 
former  are  either  common  or  proper.  The  common 
are  the  Teguments,  which  are  the  fame  with  thole  of 
the  other  Parts  of  the  Body.  The  proper  are  the 
Mufcles  and  Bones.  The  contained  Parts  are  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  four  Senfes,  viz.  Seeing ,  Hearing ,  Smelling , 
and  Rafting  ;  for  the  Senfe  of  the  ‘Tad,  reaches  all 
over  the  Body. 

The  Skin  of  the  Face  refembles  that  of  the  other 
Parts,  except  that  it  is  perforated  in  four  Places,  viz. 
the  Eyes 7  Ears 7  Nofe ,  and  Mouth .  In  Children  and 
Women,  ’tis  i'mooth  and  fine  ;  but  in  Men,  ’tis 
covered  with  Hair  round  the  Chin,  after  the  Age  of 
Maturity ;  infomuch  that  as  Women  are  privileged 
with  a  fair  Skin,  and  with  regular  and  handfome  Fea¬ 
tures,  fo  the  Want  of  that  Privilege  is  made  up  to 
Men,  by  a  Majefty  and  Fiercenefs,  that  raife  them 
above  the  Softnefs  of  a  Woman. 

The  Seed  and  the  Beard  appearing  both  about. the 
fame  Time,  is  a  convincing  Proof  that  there  is  fome 
Correfpondence  between  them.  In  Effeft,  they  are 
both  formed  of  the  fame  Matter,  with  this  Difference, 
that  the  fubtileft  Parts  are  drained  out  by  the  Tedicle, 
form  the  Body  of  the  Seed ,  and  the  coarfer  being 

conveyed  to  the  Skin,  produce  the  Beard . - -*Tis 

upon  this  Account,  that  thofe  who  have  the  greateft 
Stock  of  Seed,  are  always  roughed  5  and  that  Eu¬ 
nuchs  are  without  a  Beard,  as  well  as  without  Seed. 
This  Opinion  is  confirmed  by  what  happens  to  Wo¬ 
men  ;  for  we  fee  they  have  Hairs  in  the  Arm- pits, 
and  the  Pubes,  at  the  fame  Time  when  they  begin  to 
have  Seed.  ’Tis  true,  they  have  no  Beard  upon  the 
Chin,  as  Men  have,  and  chat  mud  proceed  from  .'the 
Evacuation  of  the  Matter  in  the  mcndrual  Flux, 
which  attends  the  Arrival  of  the  Seed  :  And  for  a 
further  Proof  of  this  Matter,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
fome  Women  have  had  Beards  upon  a  Suppreflion  of 
the  ’Terms. 

The  Eye  is,  without  Difpute,  the  bandfomed, 
and  mod  wonderful  Parc  of  the  Body, - *Tis  fenc¬ 

ed  below  the  Forehead,  in  a  Cavity,  called  the  Or - 

lita  or  Socket,  which  is  all  over  Bony, - If;  wd  con- 

fider  only  its  Globe  or  Ball,  its  Figure  is  round  ;  but 
if  inveded  with  its  Mufcles, , ’tis  oblong,  and  py¬ 
ramidal,  throwing  its  Bafe  outwards,  and  its  Point 
inwards. 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Eye  varies  in  different  Per- 

rons.' - A  large  bulging  Eye ,  is  the  handfomeft  ;  but 

at  the  fame  Time,  *tis  not  fo  fcryiceable  as  little  Eyes, 
or  thofe  which  are  funk  deeper,  for  its  Perception  is 
not  fo  nice,  and  ’tis  more  expofed  to  Rheum9  and 
external  Injuries. 

Men  and  Horfcs,  are  the  only  Animals  that  have 
Byes  of  different  Colours;  they  are  fometimes  grey, 
fometimes  black,  and  fometimes  blue  j  and  this  Di- 
verfity  depends  upon  the  different  Colours  that  appear 

in  the  Iris. - They  are  eafily  annoyed  by  the  Ex- 

t teams  of  Heat  and  Cold,  fo  that  a  temperate  Air, 

and  whatever  is  moderately  hot,  agrees  bed  with 
them, 

H  ' 


The  Eyes  are  divided  into  external  and  internal 
Parcs ;  the  former  cover  and  guard  it,  and  fuch  are 
the  Eye-brows,  and  Eye-lids.*  The  latter  are' lodged 
within  the  Socket,  ’and  are  the  condiment  Parcs  of 
the  Globe  of  the  Eye. 

The  Eye- brows,  by  the  Romans ,  called  Sttperci * 
Via,  are  Hairs,  ranged  in  the  Form  of  a  Crefcent ;  the 
Point  thereof,  that  approaches  to  the  Nofe,  is  called 
the  Head  ;  and  the  other  cowards  the  Temples,  the 
Tail  of  the  Super  cilia. 

The  Eye- Brows  con  fids  of  four  Parts,  r.  A  Mem¬ 
brane,  which  by  its  Thicknefs  forms  a  riling  Emi¬ 
nence,  and  by  its  Hardnefs,  keeps  the  Hairs  fad. 

2.  Mufcular  Parts,  which  ferve  to  raife  ’em.  3.  The 
Hairs  to  prevent  Sweat,  and  other  Nufances,  falling 
down  into  the  Eyes.  4.  Fat,  which  ferves  for  Nou- 
rilhment  to  the  Hairs. 

The  Eyes  are  alfo  covered  and  defended  with  the 
Palpebr<e,  or  Eye-lids,  whofe  Motion  is  fo  quick,  in 
human  Bodies,  that  nothing  is  reckoned  fo  Ihorc  as 
the  Twinkling  of  an  Eye. 

The  Pa lpebr^,  or  Eye-lids ,  confifi:  of  a  thin* 
mufculdr  Membrane,  covered  without  Side,  with  a 
drong,  yet  flexible  Skin  ;  and  lined  within  Side  with 

a  Production  of  the  Pericranium. - Their  Edges  are 

fortified  with  a  drong  Cartilage,  by  Means  whereof 
they  are  enabled  to  clofe  the  better. 

Out  of  thefe  Cartilages,  grows  a  Palifade  of  ftif? 
Hairs,  called  Cilia  ;  of  great  Ufe  to  warn  the  Eye 
of  the  Approach  of  Danger,  either  in  fleeping  -or* 
waking;  to  keep  off  Motes,  Flies,  &V.  and  break 
the  too  fierce  Impreffion  of  the  Rays  of  the  Eight. 

Thefe  Hairs,  it  is  obferved,  only  grow  to  a  certain 
convenient  Length,  and  never  need  cutting,  as  mod 
others  do  ;  add  to  this,  that  their ’Points  ftarrd  out  of 
the  way  ;  thofe  of  the  upper  Eye- lid  being  bent  up¬ 
wards,  as  thofe  of  the  lower  downwards.  • 

Ac  the  Commiffure  or  joining  of  the  upper  and 
under  Eye-lids ,  are  formed  two  Angles  called  Canthy. 

(G)  In  the  inner  of  thefe,  is  placed  the  Glandula 
Lachrymalis ,  which  is  furnilhed  with  Arteries  that 
fpring  from  the  Caro  tides.  Veins  that  unload  in  the 
Jugular ;  Nerves  derived  from  the  fifth  and  fixth 
Pair ;  and  excretory  Veffels,  which  perforate  the  in¬ 
ner  Coat  of  the  Eye -lids ,  near  the  Cilia . - This 

Gland  filtrates  a  vifeous  Seroficy,  which  it  throws  in 
between  the  Body  of  the  Eye,  and  the  Palpebra,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  Motion.  1  . 

,  Near  the  other  Angle  is  a  Gland,  called  Innomi - 
nata>  which  helping  by  feveral  Branches  to  irrigate 
the Eye,  the  Overplus  is  carried  to  the  greater  Angle, 
and  tranfmicted  to  the  Nofe*  through  the  PunftaLa- 
chrymalia,  which  are  the  Orifices  of  a  little  mem¬ 
branous  Bag,  whofe  Ulceration  occafions  n  Fijlula 
Lachrymalis,  and  hinders  the  Transfufion  of  Tears 
into  the  Nodrils. 

The  Eye  lids  are  both  moveable  ;  efpecially  the 
upper,  which  has  two  Mufcles  to  raift;  land  :deprefs 
it,  called  Atlollcns  and  Dcprimcns ,  or  Orbihiltiris. 

(H)  The  Attoller.s  fprings  from  the  Bottom  of1  the 

Orbita,  above  the  Perforation  of  the  optick  Nerve, 
and  is  inferted  with  a  broad  Tendon  in  the  Edge  of 
the  upper  Palpebra.  •  >  '  ■ 

(I)  The  Deprim ens  proceeds  from  the  greats  or 

inner  Corner  of  the  Eye ,  and  palling  above  the  upper 
Eye-lid ,  marches  to  its  Infertion  in  the  Jitcle  or  outer 
Corner.— -When  this  Mufclc  is  employee),,  it  draws 
clown  the  upper  j Eye-lid,  and  covers  the  Eye  ;  and  in 
Order  to  a  more  ex  aft  Shutting  of  the  Eye* '-one  Part 
of  it  paffes  through  the  lower  Eye-lid,  and?  is  inferted 
in  the  little  Corner;  for  by  the  two  Parts*  it  fhuts  the 
Eye  very  nicely.  M  . 

Animals  that  have  hard  Eye-lids,  ns  Eobfters,  and 
the  Generality  of  Fillies,  lmvc  no  Palpebra*  as  being 
fufliciencly  fecured  without. 

In  the  Generality  of  Brutes,  is  a  Kind  of  third  Eye¬ 
lid ,  which  is  drawn  like  a  Curtain,  to  wipe  off  the  Hu¬ 
midity  which  might  incommode  the  Eye's  \  it  is  called 
the  Nidi t citing  Membrane . 
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The  Monkey  is  aimed  the  only  one  that  wants  it, 
as  being  furniffied  like  Man,  with  Hands  to  wipe  the 
Eye  on  Occafion. 

At  prefent  for  the  inner  Parts  of  the  Eye. - The 

Eye,  properly  fo  called,  is  of  a  globular  Figure,  and 

con  fills  of  Tunics,  Humours  and  Vefiels.- - In  fome 

Parts  ic  is  lined  with  Fat,  (as  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Or¬ 
bit  a)  and  is  moved  with  fix  Mufclcs,  four  of  which 
are  (trait,  and  two  obliques. 

( 1 1 1 1 )  The  Streights  come  from  feveral  Points  of 
the  Bottom  of  the  Orbir,  and  run  immediately  be¬ 
tween  the  Sclerotica  and  Adnata  ;  they  derive  their 
feveral  Denominations  from  their  feveral  Offices,  viz. 
Attollens,  or  Superbus ,  which  draws  the  Eye  upwards : 
Deprimens,  or  Hu  mills,  which  cads  ic  down  •,  Addu- 
censy  or  Potator ,  which  draws  the  Eye  towards  the 
Nofe  :  And  Abducens „  or  Indignator ,  which  draws  it 
the  other.  Way  towards  the  lelfer  Angle. 

(K)  The  two  Obliques  are  the  Superior,  called  Ro¬ 
tator ,  which  proceeds  from  the  inner  Part  of  the  Or - 
bita ,  afeends  along  the  Bone  to  the  upper  Part  of  the 
great  Corner,  .where  its  Tendon  pa /Tes  through  a  little 
annular  Cartilage,  called  Trochlea ,  and  afterwards  ter¬ 
minates  in  Company  with  the  Obliquus  Minor ,  near 
the  lefler  Coiner. 

(L)  The  inferior  Oblique  fets  out  from  the  lower 
and  outer  Part  of  the  Or  bita,  above  the  Union  of  the 
two  Bones  of  the  upper  Jaw,  and  is  inferred  in  the 

lower  Part  of  the  Cornea ,  near  the  lefler  Angle. - 

Thefe  two  Mufclesmove  the  Eye  obliquely,  and  wind 
it  round  ;  and  fuch  are  the  ufual  Motions  of  Lovers 
Eyes,  when  fixed  upon  the  Objedt  they  love. 

When  the  Mufcles  of  the  Eyes  have  not  acquired 
an  Habit  of  adting  in  Concert,  (which  falls  out  very 
often  in  Children.)  they  render  the  Perfon  fquint- 
ey*d. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Eye  are  the  optic  Pair ,  which  iflu- 
ing  thro*  a  Perforation  in  the  Skull,  behind  the  Orbit, 
enter  the  Ball  of  the  Eyes,  deface  and  lofe  themfelvcs 
therein  ;  befides  which  the  Motorii  Patbetici ,  the  firft 
Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair  called  Opihalmicks ,  and  the 
fixth  Pair  are  beftowed  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Eye. 

The  Eyes  receive  Arteries  both  from  the  internal 
and  external  Carotidcs ,  and  return  the  Blood  by  Veins 
that  go  to  the  Jugular. 

The  Eye  has  fix  Membranes,  four  of  which  are 
Common,  viz.  the  Conjunctiva,  Cornea ,  Uvea,  and 
Retina  ;  and  two  Proper,  viz.  the  Vitrca,  that  con¬ 
tains  the  vitrous  Humour,  and  the  Arachmoides ,  in 
•  which  is  the  Cryftalline  Humour. 

(M)  The  Conjunctiva  is  fmooth,  polifhed, 

and  of  an  Alabafter  white  Colour,  in  a  found  State, 
and  is  fattened  by  fome  Ligaments  to  the  Pericranium. 
— The  Conjunctiva  docs  not  form  the  whole  Ball  of 
the  Eye ,  for  it  terminates  upon  the  Edge  of  the  Cor¬ 
nea. - *Tis  ttrewed  with  Millions  of  Arteries  and 

Veins,  which  never  appear  but  when  the  Blood  is 
more  rapid  than  ufually,  as  it  happens  in  the  Difeafes 
called  Ophtbal mi  cs . 

(N)  The  Cornea  proceeds  from  that  Part  of  the 
Dura  Mater,  in  which  the  optick  Nerve  is  wrapped, 
and  patting  under  the  Conjunctiva  becomes  conlpicu- 
ous  in  the  Gap  which  that  Coat  leaves  in  the  Fore- 

Part  of  the  Eye, - This  Membrane  being  tranfpa- 

renton  the  Fore- Side,  bears  the  Name  of  Cornea  in 
that  Part;  but  being  thick  and  opaque  at  the  Bottom, 

.  where  the  Conjunctiva  covers  it,  that  Part  of  it  is 
therefore  called  Sclerotis,  i,  c.  hard. 

•  (O)  The  third  Coat  is  the  Uvk  a,  called  alfo  Choro - 
\ ides ,  from  its  Refcmblance  to  the  Chorion.  It  pro- 
'  coeds  from  the  Pia  Mater ,  which  covers  the  optic 

Nerve.  Of  the  Dupli cat ure  of  this  Part,  is  formed  a 

,'flriped,  variegated  Circle,  called  the  Iris, - In  its 

, Middle  is  an  Aperture,  called  the  Pupil ,  or  ylpplc  of 
the  Eye,  about  which  the  Jr  Is  forms  a  Ring.  From 
•the  In  fide  of  this  Tunic  fpring  certain  Fibres,  which 

•  fpreading  round  the  Cry  (tall  ine  Humour,  form  the  Li- 
'  gamcn  turn  C  it  $  are. 

(P)  The  Retina,  fo  called,  from,  its  being 
drawn  up  in  the  Form  of  a  Net  behind  the  Humours, 
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confifts  of  a  Dilatation  of  the  optic  Nerve,  and  re. 
ceives  the  Impreflion  of  Objedts  •,  for  of  all  the  Tuni- 
cles  of  the  Eye,  this  alone  is  untranfparent ;  fo  that 
the  Species  of  Objects,  after  patting  through  the  other 
Membranes  and  Humours,  refledt  upon  the  Retina, 

which  reprerents  them  to  the  Brain,  according  as  it 
receives  them. 


(QJ  The  Vitrea,  from  its  glafly  Humour  is  the 
5th  Coat,  and  the  firft  of  the  proper  ones  ;  it  fpreads 
out  through  the  whole  Subttance  of  the  Humour,  fmall 
Filaments,  which  hinder  it  from  flipping  out  of  its 
Place  *,  but  when  the  Coat,  which  is  very  thin,  is  broken, 
the  Humour  melts,  and  turns  all  into  Water. 

(R)  The  Second  of  the  proper  Coat  is  entitled 
Aracbnoides ,  from  its  being  thin,  like  a  Cobweb, 
This  Tunic  ferves  for  an  immediate  Cover  to  the  Cry- 
ftalline  Humour,  and  is  tranfparent,  that  the  Images 
of  Objects  might  appear  in  it  as  in  a  Looking  Glaft. 

The  Humours  of  the  Eye,  enclofed  within  thefe  Tu¬ 
nics,  are  three,  viz.  1.  the  Aqueous,  a  limpid,  tran¬ 
fparent  Humour,  fituate  in  the  Fore- part  of  the  Eye 

immediately  under  the  Cornea ,  and  occafioning  its 
Protuberance. 

(S)  2.  The  Crystal r.i  n'e  is  fituated  immediately 
under  the  Aqueous,  behind  the  Uvea ,  oppoflte  to  the 
Pupil. 

(T)  3.  The  vitreous ,  or  glafly  Humour,  which 
fills  all  the  Part  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Globe;  and  is 
that  which  gives  the  fpherical  Figure  to  the  Eye. 

The  whole  Structure  and  Apparatus  of  the  Eye 
tends  to  this,  that  there  be  produced  a  diftindt  and 
vivid  Collection  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye ,  diredtly 
under  the  Pupil ,  of  all  the  Rays,  which  proceeding 
from  any  Point  of  an  Objedt,  and  entring  the  Eye, 
penetrate  the  cryftalline  Humour  ;  and  that  fo  many 
Points  being  painted  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye ,  as  are 
confpicuous  in  an  Objedt,  that  fo  a  fmall  Image  like 
thereto,  may  be  reprefented  in  the  Retina. 

In  Order  to  this  the  Rays  from  any  radiant  or  re¬ 
flecting  Point,  flriking  on  the  Cornea ,  are  refradted 
towards  the  Perpendicular,  and  thus  determined  to 
proceed  through  the  Aperture  of  the  Pupil  to  the 
Surface  of  the  Cryftalline,  while  other  Rays,  which 
entered  fo  obliquely  as  to  be  thrown  upon  the  Iris, 
are  refiedted  out  again,  that  they  may  not  difturb  the 
Diftindnefs  of  the  Sight;  and  others,  whofe  lefs  Ob¬ 
liquity  threw  them  between  the  Uvea  and  vitreous  Hu¬ 
mour,  are  extinguiflied  in  the  Darkncfs  thereof;  that 
none  can  be  propagated  through  the  Vitreous,  but  fuch 
as  pafling  through  the  Pupil,  ttrike  on  the  Cryftal¬ 
line. 

In  the  mean  Time  the  Iris  contradling  by  its  Circu¬ 
lar,  or  dilating  by  its  right  Fibres,  the  Papilla  of  the 
Eye,  admits  fewer  or  more  Rays,  as  the  Objedt  is  nearer, 
or  more  vivid  ;  or  remoter  and  more  languid. 

Now  the  flatter  the  Figure  of  the  Cornea  is,  the 
lefs  does  it  colledt  the  Rays  emitted  from  any  lucid 
Point;  whence  fewer  arrive  at  the  Cryftalline,  and 
thole  more  diverging,  unldfs  when  they  come  from  a 
very  remote  Objedt :  On  the  contrary,  the  rounder  it 
i9,  the  more  ol  the  Rays  from  any  Point  docs  it  col¬ 
ledt  and  throw  on  the  Cryftalline ,  and  chofe  the  more 
converging;  whence  one  great  Caufe  of  the  Defedts 
of  the  Eyes  both  of  old  Men  and  Myopes.  Again, 
the  Rays  tranfmittecl  through  the  Pupil  to  the  Cry - 
ftalline,  are  there  refradted  a- new,  further  collcdtcd, 
and  rendered  converging;  fo  as  that  thofe  which 
came  from  the  fame  Point  of  Objedt,  arc  now  thrown 
in  one  Point  through  the  Vitreous,  upon  the  Retina, 
where  they  paint  or  exhibit  that  precifc  Point  of  the 
Objedt  whence  they  flowed.  Accordingly  if  the 
Cryftalline  be  very  denfe,  or  fpherical,  the  Focus ,  or 
the  Point  wherein  they  are  united  will  be  too  near; 
and  if  too  flat  or  rare,  the  Point  will  be  too  remote: 
The  Eftedt  of  both  which,  is  Confufion. - And 


hence  another  Caufe  of  the  Defedts  of  Myopes  and 
Preft>it,c. 

As  complex  ns  the  Meehan ilm  of  the  Eye  may 
fee m,  and  as  manifold  as  the  Parts  are  which*  have 
Relation  thereto,  the  Juftnefs  of  Vilion  leeins  to  re- 
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quire  an  exaft  Habitude  in  them  all.- - Thus,  tho* 

the  Pupil  be  no  fubftantial  Part  of  the  Eye,  but  only 
an  Aperture  of  the  Uvea,  almoft  perpetually  changing 
its  Bignefs,  according  to  the  different  Degrees  of 
Light,  the  Eye  chances  to  be  expofed  to  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  fhould  feem,  while  this  Hole  remains  open,  to 
perform  its  Office,  by  giving  Entrance  to  the  inci¬ 
dent  Rays  of  Light ;  yet  Mr,  Boyle  faw  a  Woman* 
who,  after  a  Fever,  not  being  able  to  dilate  the  Pa¬ 
pilla  of  her  Eyes,  as  before,  though  they  were  little 
narrower  than  ordinary  ;  yet  had  fhe  thereby  almoft 
loft  her  Sight. —  And  on  the  other  Side,  though  a 
competent  Widenefs  of  the  Pupil  be  requifite  to  a 
clear  and  diftinCt  Vifion,  yet  if  its  Dilatation  exceeds 
the  due  Limits*  there  is  thereby  produced  a  confider- 
rable  Diftemper  of  Sight.  It  may  feem  alfo  but  a 
flight  Circu mftance,  that  the  tranfparent  Coats  of  the 
Eye  fhould  be  void  of  Colour  ;  and  of  as  little  Mo¬ 
ment,  chat  the  Cornea  fhould  be  very  fmooth,  pro¬ 
vided  it  remain  tranfparent  ;  yet,  when  either  of  thefe 
Circumftances  is  wanting,  the  Sight  is  greatly  vi¬ 
tiated. —  Thus  we  fee  that  in  the  Yellow  Jaundice, 
the  adventitious  Colour  wherewith  the  Eye  is  tinged, 
makes  the  Patient  think  he  fees  many  Objefts  yellow, 
which  are  of  a  contrary  Colour. 

It  has  of  late  been  an  Opinion,  that  though  both 
Eyes  be  open,  and  turned  cowards  an  ObjeCt,  yet 
only  one  of  them  at  a  Time  is  effectually  employed 
in  giving  the  Reprefentation  ;  fo  that  the  having  of 
two  Eyes  fhould  feem  in  fome  Sort  a  Redundance. — 
But  Mr.  Boyle  furnifhes  feveral  Confidcrations  which 
invalidate  this  Opinion,  and  fhew,  that  both  the  Eyes 
are  of  Ufe  at  the  fame  Time.-—  He  allures  us  he  has 
found  by  frequent  Experiment,  that  his  two  Eyes  to¬ 
gether  beheld  an  ObjeCt  in  another  Situation,  than 
either  of  them  a-part  v/ould  do. —  He  adds,  that  he 
has  met  with  a  noble  Perfon,  who,  in  a  Fight  had 
pne  of  his  Eyes  ftrangely  mangled  by  a  Mufket-Ball, 
which  came  out  at  his  Mouth  ;  after  which  Accident, 
he  could  not  well  pour  Drink  out  of  one  Veffel  into 
.another,  but  had  broken  many  dalles,  by  letting 
them  fall  out  of  his  Hand,  when  he  thought  he  had 
given  them  to  another,  or  fet  them  down  on  the  Ta¬ 
ble  :  He  added,  that  this  Aptnefs  to  misjudge  of  Di¬ 
stances  and  Situation  continued  with  him,  though  not 
in  the  fame  Degree,  for  two  Years. 

The  noblcft.and  moft  excellent  Senfe  next  to  See¬ 
ing  is  that  of  Hearing  ;  therefore  I  will  examine  here 
the  admirable  Structure  of  the  Parcs  employed 
therein.  . 

The  Ear  is  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  or  that  Part 
whereby  Animals  receive  the  lmpreffion  of  Sounds. 

The  Ear  is  divided  into  the  outer  and  inner  Part. 
•The  former  is  that  which  appears  upon  the  external 
Surface;  the  Latter  confifls  of  feveral  Particles  and 
Cavities  within  the  OJ]a  Pctrofa. 

(X)  The  outer  Part,  or  Auricle ,  is  Semicircular, 
and  contains  divers  Sinuofities. —  Its  upper  Part,  which 
is  the  broadeft,  is  called  Ala ,  or  Wing,  and  the  Lat¬ 
ter,  which  is  narrow,  foft,  and  pendulous,  the  Lobe , 

or  Ftbra ,  being  that’to  which  Ladies  hang  their  Ear¬ 
rings,  &SV. 

1  he  outer  Area ,  or  Extent  of  the  Auricle ,  is  called 

tnc  Helix y  and  the  inner,  oppofitc  thereto,  the  Jin* 

t helix ;  the  little  Protuberance  of  the  Side  next  the 

Face,  is  called  the  Tragus,  or  Tircus ;  and  the  Ridge 

juft  above,  and  oppofitc  to  it,  an  Anti  tragus*.  And 

the  Cavity,  leading  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Meatus , 
the  Concha. 

The  Auricula ,  or  the  outer  Part  of  the  Ear ,  con- 
fifts  of  a  thin  Cartilage  covered  with  a  Skin,  Liga¬ 
ment,  Nerves,  Arteries,  Veins,  and  Muffles.— The 
Cartilage  is  not  divided  in  Men,  as  it  is  in  other  Ani¬ 
mals,— The  Ligament  faUening  the  Ear  to  the  Os 
PetroJ'um  is  ft  rung,  and  proceeds  from  the  Peri  era . 
ntum,'  -The  Nervesipring  from  the  fecund  Vertebra 
o*  the  Neck;  the  Arteries  from  the  Carotides  j  and 
the  Veins  repair  to  the  Jugal  arcs. 

Though  die  Auricula  has  no  man  ill*  ft  Motion,  yet 
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’tis  provided  with  four  Mufcles'  otie  Sup'efiot  and 
three  Pofteriors. 

(Y)  The  Superior  proceeds  from  the  Mufcuhh 
Frontalis ,  it  being  Part  thereof,  and  is  inferred  in  the 
■  Auricle ,  which  it  pulls  upwards.  The  other  three; 
which  make  but  one  ftefhy  Body,  rife  from  the  Os 
Occipius ,  and  the  mamillary  ProcefTes,  and  is  inferr¬ 
ed  behind  at  the  Root  of  the  Ear.—  It  fefves  to  pull 
the  Ear  backwards  and  downwards.  (ZZZ) 

The  external  Ear  is  not  the  principal  Organ  of 
Hearing,  though,  at  the  fame  Time,  it  contributes 
very  much  to  the  Perfection  of  that  Senfe,  in  receiv¬ 
ing  the  Sounds,  and  introducing  them  to  the  Mea+ 
tus  of  the  internal  Ear  5  fince  thofe,  whofe  Ears 
are  cropt  or  cut  off,  have  but  a  confufed  Way  of 
Hearing,  and  are  obliged  either  to  form  a  Cavity 
round  the  Ear  with  their  own  Hands,  or  elfe  to  make 
ufe  of  a  Horn,  and  apply  the  End  of  it  to  the  inner 

Cavity  of  the  Ear ,  in  Order  to  receive  the  agitated 
Air.  0 

Under  the  Ears  we  meet  with  big  conglomerated 

Glands,  for  the  Secretion  of  the  Saliva ,  called  Paro¬ 
tides. 

The  inner  Part  of  the  external  Ear  is  poffcffed  by 
the  Meatus  Auditorius ,  or  Auditory  Paffage,  which 
commences  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Concha ,  called  the 
Alvearium ,  and  is  continued  in  a  winding  Direction, 
turning  fometimes  this  Way,  and  fomecimes  that,  to 

the  Memhrana  Tympani. - The  Meatus  is  dug  out 

of  the  Os  Temporis ,  and  lined  with  a  Membrane, 
furnilhed  with  divers  little  Glands  that  i'eparace  a 
thick,  yellow,  glutinous  Humour,  called  Cerumen , 
or  Ear-wax,  ferving  to  defend  the  Ear  from  the  In- 

grefs  of  Vermin,  and  other  extraneous  Bodies.- - > 

The  external  Ear  is  feparated  from  the  internal  by  a 
thin,  dry,  round,  and  tranfparent  Membrane,  called, 

improperly  Tympanum ,  or  Drum ,  and  placed  at  the 
further  End  of  the  Meatus. 

Behind  this  Membrane  is  a  Cavity,  called  the 
Barrel  of  the  Drum,  being  three  or  four  Lines  deep, 

and  five  or  fix  broad.- - In  this  Cavity  are  three 

little  Bones,  viz.  the  Malleus ,  Incus,  and  Stapes ;  i.  e. 
the  Hammer,  the  Anvil,  and  the  Stirrop,  which  we 

have  feen  in  th tOfteology. - Their  Articulation  is 

fuch,  that  the  Malleus  is  faftened  to  the  Tympanum , 

which  communicates  to  them  that  which  it  receives 
from  the  Air. 

To  give  Motion  to  thefe  Bones  is  the  Office  of  a 
Mufcle  placed  in  the  Barrel  of  the  Drum,  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  Tendon,  which  faftens  it  to  the  Procefs,  which 
the  Handle  of  the  Hammer  obliges  to  approach  to 

its  Head.- - The  ACtion  of  this  confifls  in  pulling 

the  Handle  of  the  Hammer  inwards,  and  in  ftrecch^ 
ing  the  Membrane  of  the  Drum,  which  afterwards 
unbends  when  the  Mufcle ceafes  to  pull ;  for  the  little 
Bones  are  fo  articulated,  and  mutually  joined  by  Li¬ 
gaments,  that  they  make  a  Sort  of  elaftick  Spring, 
which,  in  Conjunction  with  that  of  the  Drum,  ferves 
for  an  Antagonift  to  the  Mufcle. 

Two  Meatus  are  fituate  at  the  Side  of  the  Cavity, 
one  opening  into  the  Palate,  called  Aquednff^  which 
is  partly  cartilaginous,  and  partly  membranous,  and 
the  ocher  fhorter  and  bigger,  opening  into  the  Sinus 
in  the  mamillary  Procefs. 

We  come  next  to  two  Gaps,  or  Apertures,  called 
Fencjlr<c  Tympani,  which  are  placed  in  the  Surface  of 
the  Os  Pctrofum ,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  Membrane 
of  the  Tympanum.  ^  The  firft,  called  Fencjlra  Ova  Us, 
by  Rcafon  of  its  Figure,  is  fituate  a  little  higher  than 
the  other,  and  receives  the  Bafts  of  the  Stapes  j  the 
other  Rotunda,  notwithftanding  its  Figure,  is  oval 
like  the  former,  and  clofed  by  a  thin,  dry,  tranfpa- 
renc  Membrane,  refembling  that  of  the  Tympanum. 

Anatomijls  are  not  agreed  upon  the  Ule  ofayW/ 
Chord,  which  lies  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Tympanum, 
and  runs  over  the  inner  Surface  of  the  Membrane, 
called  Chorda  Tympani ;  feme  will  have  it  an  Artery, 
fome  a  Nerve,  others  a  Vein,  or  the  Tendon  of  the 
Mufcle  ot  the  Malleolus ;  but  it  is  now  difeovered  to 
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be  a  Branch  oF  the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves,  which  meets 
the  Portio  Dura,  the  hard  Part  of  the  auditory 
Nerve. 

The  two  Windows ,  or  Feneftr <c,  above-mentioned, 
open  into  a  Cavity,  dug  out  of  the  Os  Petrofum , 
which  for  its  Detours  and  Meanders  is  called  the  La¬ 
byrinth. 

The  Pipes  whereof  the  Labyrinth  confifts,  are  called 
by  different  Names. - The  Beginning  of  the  Ca¬ 

vity  is  called  Veftibulum ,  by  Reafon  it  leads  into  the 
other  two;  in  it  are  obferved  nine  Apertures,  or  Fo¬ 
ramina .■ — From  the  Veftible  there  fet  out  three  femi- 
circular  Meatus's,  which  return  to  it  by  another 
Road. —  All  thefe  furround  the  For  in  x  of  the  Veftible, 
and  one  of  them  has  the  Name  of  Orizontal ,  while 

the  other  two  are  called  Vertical.- - In  the  Labyrinth 

is  fup poled  to  be  contained  the  innate  Air. 

The  Cochlea,  Snail  or  Shell,  is  the  laft  Cavity 
which  confifts  of  two  Parts,  viz.  a  fpiral,  femi-oval 
Canal ;  and  a  Lamina  formed  into  a  fpiral  Flight.  The 
Canal  makes  two  Turns  and  a  Half  round  a  Newel, 
or  Axis,  ftill  growing  lefs  as  it  afeends.- - -The  fpi¬ 

ral  Lamina  divides  this  Cavity  into  two,  being  faften- 
ed  by  its  Bale  to  this  Axis,  and  by  its  other  Extre¬ 
mity,  to  the  Surface  of  the  Canal,  oppofite  to  the 

Axis ,  by  Means  of  a  very  fine  Membrane.- - The 

Cavity  of  the  Cochlea  thus  divided,  forms,  as  it  were, 
two  Stair-cafes,  both  formed  on  the  fame  Newel,  one 
over  the  other,  but  without  any  Communication  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  Aqutfduft  is  the  Auditory  Nerve ,  which  con¬ 
fifts  of  two  Branches  or  Parts ;  the  one  foft,  called  Por¬ 
tio  Mollis  ;  and  the  other  harder,  Portio  Dura:  The 
firft  Part  is  fpent  on  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  being  di¬ 
vided  into  five  Branches,  which  form  a  delicate  Web, 

that  lines  the  Veftibuhtm ,  Cochlea ,  &c. - The  hard 

Part  pafllng  out  of  the  Cranium ,  is  diftri bated  among 
the  Parts  of  the  external  Ear. 

The  Senfe  of  Hearing  is  performed  in  the  following 
Manner. 

The  external  Air  being  tolled  by  very  quick  and 
nimble  Concuflions,  enters  the  firft:  Meatus ,  and 
ftrikes  upon  the  Drum;  and  that  Membrane  being 
thus  connetted ,  /hakes  the  fmall  String  behind  it,  and 
the  three  Jictie  Bones  that  are  knit  to  it ;  and  by  that 
Means  conveys  the  external  Motion  to  the  internal 
Air:  Upon  which  this  Air  fubtilizes  itfelf,  and  forti¬ 
fies  its  Agitation  in  the  Windings  of  the  Labyrinth , 
and  by  entering  into  the  fpiral  Cochlea ,  as  advancing 
from  a  broader  to  a  narrower  Space ;  the  Air  thus 
fubtilized,  communicates  itfelf  to  the  Nerve,  which 
conveys  it  to  the  common  Senforitim.  So  that  thefe 
different  Modifications  of  the  Air,  move  the  Imagi¬ 
nation,  to  form  the  Senfation,  called  Sound ;  for 
Hearing  is  no  Action,  but  only  the  Reception  of  the 
Impreftion  of  the  Air,  into  the  Nerves  chat  vifit  the 
Ear . 

Diftempers  incident  to  the  Ear ,  and  adjacent  Parts, 
are  Noifes,  Otalgia,  Otocel ,  Deafnefs,  &c.  of  which 
more  at  large  in  our  Treatife  of  the  Maladies  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  human  Body,  under  the  Letter  M . 

Several  Naturalifts  and  Phyficians  have  held,  that 
cutting  off  the  Ears  renders  Perfons  barren  and  un- 
prolifick,  which  Notion  was  what  firft  occafioned 
Legiftators  to  order  the  Ears  of  Thieves,  &V.  to  be 
cur  oft,  left  they  fhould  produce  their  like. 

The  Dauphinefs,  Grandmother  to  the  prefent  King 
of  France ,  Lewis  XV,  had  brought  into  a  Cuftom 
in  France ,  the  cutting  oft  of  Ears ,  as  a  Punilhmenc 
for  Dcfertcrs,  which  having  been  found  fince,  too 
cruel  and  barbarous,  has  been  changed  into  that  of 
fp)  it  ting  only  the  Lobe. 

The  Ear  has  its  Beauties,  which  a  good  Painter 
ought  by  no  Means  to  difregard:  Where  it  is  well 
formed,  it  would  be  an  Injury  to  the  Head  to  be 
hidden. - Suetonius  infills  particularly  on  the  Beau¬ 

ties  of  Auguftm \s  Ears  \  and  MU  an,  deferibing  the 
Beauties  of  Afpafta,  oblerves,  flic  had  fliorc  Ears 
Martial  ranks  large  Ears  among  the  Number  of  De¬ 
formities. 


Among  the  Athenians,  it  was  a  Mark  of  Nobility 
and  Diftin«5tion,  to  have  the  Ears  bored  and  per¬ 
forated,  as  it  is  ftill  in  fome  Parcs  of  Afta  and  Africa . 

- - —Among  the  Hebrews  and  Romans ,  ic  was  a 

Mark  of  Servitude. 

The  next  Senfe  which  offers  itfelf  to  our  Confi- 
deration,  is  that  of  Smelling,  and  the  Nofe  is  the  Or¬ 
gan  thereof. 

The  Nose  is  divided  into  the  Root  or  upper  Part, 
which  lies  between  the  two  Eyes ;  the  lower  or  Vor- 
fum  ;  the  Spina  or  pointed  Part,  which  is  yet  lower; 
the  cartilaginous  moveable  Tip  ;  the  little  Globe;  the 
lateral  Parts;  the  Alee  or  Wings;  and  the  Columna 
or  Pillar,  which  is  the  fielhy  Part  that  advances  in 

the  Middle,  and  feparates  the  two  Noftriis. - Thefe 

are  called  external  Parts. 

The  Teguments  of  the  Nofe  are  common  to  the 
reft  of  the  Face  ;  under  thefe  appear  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Nofe ,  which  are  feven  in  Number,  viz.  one  com¬ 
mon,  and  fix  proper - Of  the  laft  Sort,  four  di¬ 

late  it,  and  the  other  two  concradfc  it. 

The  common  Mufcle  is  a  Part  of  the  orbicular 
Mulcle  of  the  Lips ;  it  draws  the  Nofe  down¬ 
wards,  when  it  brings  the  upper  Lip  to  approach  the 
lower. 

3.  The  Pyramidales  or  'Triangulares ,  which  are  the 
two  firft  of  the  proper  Clafs  proceed  from  the  Su¬ 
ture  of  the  Forehead,  and  are  inferted  with  a  broad 
Tendon  in  the  AU  of  the  Nofe,  which  they  ferve  to 
draw  afunder. 

9 

4.  The  Dilalanies,  fo  called  from  their  ferving  to 
widen  the  external  Apertures  of  the  Noftriis,  and 
refemble  a  Myrtle- leaf,  proceed  from  the  Bone  of 
the  Nofe ,  near  the  AU,  and  terminate  in  the  round 
place  of  the  fame  Wing. 

5.  The  Conftr ingents,  which  draw  the  Wings  of 
the  Nofe  downwards,  and  at  the  fame  Time  the  up¬ 
per  Lip  alfo  downwards,  have  an  inner  Situation, 
being  hidden  under  the  Coat  that  invefts  the  No¬ 
ftriis.  They  fpring  from  the  inner  Part  of  the  Bone 
of  the  Nofe,  and  are  inferted  in  the  internal  AU  of 
the  Noftriis. 

The  upper  Part  of  the  Nofe  being  bony,  there  are 
five  Cartilages  under  thefe  Mufcles,  which  form  the 
lower  Parc ;  the  two  fuperior  Cartilages ,  which  are 
broad  upwards,  but  foften  and  grow  narrow  in 
their  Defcent,  adhere  to  two  Bones  of  the  Nofe: 
The  other  two,  which  form  the  AU,  are  faftened  to 
the  Extremities  of  the  fuperior  ones,  by  membranous 
Ligaments;  and  the  fifth  is  placed  in  the  Middle  for 
a  Partition  between  the  two  Noftriis. 

The  Membrane  of  the  Nofe  is  furniftied  with  large 
Arteries  from  the  Carotidcs\  and  Veins  which  empty 
themfelves  into  the  Jugular ;  and  Nerves  from  the 
fifth  Pair,  as  well  as  the  olfa&ory  Nerve. 

In  this  Membrane  is  a  great  Number  of  fmall 
Glands,  which  filtrate  a  white  vifeous  Liquor,  called 

Snot.— - Befides  thefe  two  Sinks,  there  are  fome 

others  that  convey  a  Liquor  like  the  former  into  the 
Noftriis. 

By  Means  of  this  Mucus  or  Pituila,  is  the  Mem¬ 
brane  kept  foft,  and  defended  from  the  Injuries  of 
extraneous  Bodies,  efpecially  thole  of  the  Air ;  which 
muft  pafs  this  Way  in  Infpjration,  when  the  Mouth 
is  flnit. 

The  firft  of  the  excretory  Dudts  is  the  Caneilis 
Nafalis,  formed  by  the  Coition  of  the  two  lachry¬ 
mal  Points,  that  pafs  through  the  Foramen  of  the  Os 
Unguis.- - Through  this  Paflage,  Part  of  the  Hu¬ 
mour  that  waters  the  Eye,  diftils  into  the  Nofe, - - 

The  fecond,  is  the  two  Holes  of  the  Sinus  Front  ales, 
which  unload  in  the  Nofe,  a  Snot  filtrated  by  the 
Glands  of  their  Membrane.— The  third  is  the  two 
Holes  of  the  Sinus's  of  the  Os  Sphenoides,  there  be¬ 
ing  one  on  each  Side. - The  fourth  is  the  two  Ori¬ 

fices  of  the  maxillary  Cavities.— The  fifth  is  the 
AqtucduU,  fome  Part  whereof  is  in  veiled  with  the 
giandulous  Membrane  of  the  Noftriis. 

The  Nostrils  are  the  two  Apertures  at  the  Bafis 
of  the  Nofe ,  or  the  Commencement  of  two  Cavities, 
a  which 
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which  afford  a  continual  Ingrefs  and  Egrefs  to  the  Air. 
—Each  of  thefe  Cavities  divides  afterwards  into  two 
others,  one  of  which  afcends  towards  the  Sieve- like 
Bone,  and  the  other  defcends  to  the  Palate,  in  order 
to  empty  itfelf  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Mouth,  and  the 

Throat. 

There  are  two  other  Conduits,  which  run  from 
the  Nojlrils  to  the  Mouth.  They  commence  at  the 
Bottom  of  each  Nqftril ,  and  paffing  over  the  Palate, 
perforate  it  under  the  fore  Teeth,  where  they  come 
to  a  Period. 

The  whole  inner  Capacity  of  the  No/e  is  lined  with 
a  pretty  thick  Coat,  which  is  a  Continuation  of  the 
Dura  Mater,  at  the  lower  Part  whereof  grows  fome 
Hairs,  vifjble  at  the  Entry  of  the  No/e,  and  of  very 
little,  or  no  Ufe. 

The  internal  No/e  is  filled  with  feveral  cartila¬ 
ginous  Plates  feparated  from  one  another,  whofe 
Extremities  terminate  at  the  Root  of  the  No/e,  and 
which  ferve  to  fupport  its  inner  Coat,  which  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  long  Extent,  is  therefore  folded  into  the 
little  Cavities  of  the  No/e,  runs  quite  round  thefe  La¬ 
minar  >  in  Order  to  employ  all  its  Length  in  a  narrow 
Space,  and  covers  their  Surface  exattly. 

In  this  inner  Tunicie  of  the  No/e,  the  Olfatftory 
Nerves  are  diffufed,  and  rendered  capable  of  the 
Perception  of  odori/erous  Effluvia,  which  is  effected 
in  the  following  Manner. 

The  little  Atoms  that  exhale  from  odoriferous  Bo¬ 
dies,  are  carried  along  with  the  Air  to  the  No/e, 
where,  by  ftriking  upon  its  inner  Membrane,  they 
jog  the  final!  Pipes  of  the  Olfaftory  Nerves,  imme¬ 
diately  the  fubtile  Matter  with  which  they  are  filled, 
partakes  of  this  Commotion,  which  by  Virtue  of  the 
Continuity,  flics  in  a  Moment  to  the  Corpora  Striata, 
from  whence  rhefe  Nerves  proceed,  and  whereof  our 
Imagination,  fenfible  of  the  different  Undulations, 
which  each  Objeft  can  occafion  in  the  Spirits,  per¬ 
ceives  that  this  is  the  Impreflion  of  an  odoriferous  Bo¬ 
dy  ;  whence  proceeds  the  Senfation,  called  Smelling, 
which  is  not  an  A&ion,  but  a  paffive  Quality  of  the 
OI factory  Nerve. 

Befides  this  Ufe  of  the  No/e,  which  is  the  Princi¬ 
pal,  Nature  has  made  it,  as  it  were,  a  Diverticulum 
to  the  Eyes ,  there  being  a  confiderable  Paflage  into 
each  Noftril,  that  empties  itfelf  under  the  Middle  of 
Os  t urbina turn,  arifing  from  two  Apertures,  called 
Pun  ft  a  Lacbrymalia ,  at  the  great  Can  thus. 

By  this  Way  the  fuperfluous  Moiflure  of  the  Eyes 
is  carried  off,  which  would  otherwife  incommode  the 
Cheeks,  as  in  Effect  it  does,  when  thofe  Parts  are 
afredled  with  any  Diforder ;  as  in  the  AEgilops,  and 
Fi/htla  Lachrymal!  s. 

The  Difeafes  of  the  No/e ,  arc  a  Coryza,  Ozana 
Polypus ,  Sarcana ,  Noli  me  Tangcre,  Sneezing,  and  the 
Lo/s  of  Smelling. 

The  Figure  and  Magnitude  of  the  No/e  cannot  be 
nicely  adjuflcd,  becaufe  fome  have  bigger  No/es  than 
others.  A  great  hawk  Nofe  is  preferable  to  a  flat 
one  ;  for  befides  thar,  a  large  No/e  never  fpoils  the 
Face,  open  and  wide  Noftrils  are  Hill  better  than 
little  narrow  ones,  upon  the  Account  of  the  Conve- 
niency  of  Refpiration,  as  well  as  Beauty. 

In  Tart  ary,  the  grcarefl  Beauties  are  thofe  which 
have  the  Itafl  No/cs ;  the  Wife  of  Zinghi/cban ,  Mo¬ 
ther  of  Tamerlane,  is  mentioned  by  Rttybrock ,  as  a 
celebrated  Beauty,  becaufe  file  had  only  two  Holes 

for  a  No/e, - Thofe  Sorts  of  Beauties  arc  not  often 

toafted  under  our  Hemifphcre  ;  for  though  our  Wives 
have  often  their  No/e,  in  their  Way,  and  wc  are  of¬ 
ten  led  by  the  No/e ,  by  them;  we  nevertheless  prefer 
all  thofe  (nconvcniencies  to  that  of  having  no  No/e  at 

all.* - Therefore  we  are  very  far  from  following  the 

Cuflom  of  the  Crim  Tar  tars,  who  break  the  No/es  of 
their  Children  in  their  Infancy,  for  Fear  it  (hould 
fl'ancl  before  their  Eyes  *  for  when  they  have  their 
Nofe  broken,  they  nuift  have  done  it  them  Pelves* 
and  very  much  again (l  our  Inclination.- — -We  mull 
reufonably  fuppofe,  that  in  thofe  Countries  they  have 
not  the  lead  Notion  of  the  Ufe  of  Spectacles,  or  that 


the  Extirpation  of  the  Nofe  {Lengthens  their  Sight, 
in  (Lengthening  the  Optic/e,  by  the  Obftru&ion  of 

the  Ol/attory  Nerve. - It  is  true,  that  among  us, 

the  Lofs  of  one’s  No/e  is  a  Mark  of  Diftindhion,  and 
of  the  Courage  and  Bravery  cf  thofe  who  have  fought 
under  Cupid' s  Standard,  but  that  Badge  is  not  much 
ambitioned,  not  even  by  the  greateft  of  our  Heroes. 

The  Italian  Nofe-mendcr,  mentioned  by  Amb. 
Pare ,  would-  be  of  fome  Service  to  our  - Gladiators 
on  Venus's  Amphitheatre,  who  in  their  warm  En¬ 
counters  have  fometimes  the  Misfortune  to  lofe  their 

No/e. - His  Method  (fays  our  Author)  was  to  make 

an  Apperture  in  the  Patient’s  Arm,  and  there  to  en¬ 
graft  the  mutilated  No/e ;  the  Arm  being  bound  up 
for  four  and  twenty  Days,  the  Nofe  took  Root  in  the 
Wound,  and  glewed  itfelf  with  the  Flefh  of  the 
Arm,  and  grew  to  its  Bulk  ;  which  cone,  he  cut  off 
the  Flefh  of  the  Arm,  and  fafhioned  the  No/e  to  its 
liking,  applied  it  in  its  Place,  and  healed  the  Wound 

at  his  Leifure. - In  all  Appearance,  the  Veflels  6f 

this  new  No/e,  had  alfo  a  very  great  Analogy  with 
thofe  of  the  Parts  it  was  applaced  to ;  and  the  Artifl 
was  fo  dextrous  in  the  Application,  as  to  have  their 
Tubercules ,  meet  exadliy  for  the  Circulation  of  the 
Juices,  and  the  Nourifhment  of  the  additional  Part. 

• - Which  feems  to  me  fome  what  difficult  in  the 

Execution  ;  for  really  I  cannot  fay  of  this,  that  Si  71011 
e  vero ,  e  bene  trovato. 

Before  we  examine  the  Tongue,  which  is  the  Or¬ 
gan  of  Tafte,  it  will  not  he  improper  to  premile  an 
Account  of  the  Mou,tb  which  contains  it. 

The  Mouth  has  two  Lips,  one  above,  and  an¬ 
other  below,  which  are  a '.fungous  Flefh,  covered  with 
a  very  thin  Coar,  continuous  with  that  of  the  Mouth. 

The  Lips  have  feveral  Glands  placed  under  the 
Coat  that  covers  them,  and  which  are  furnifhed  with 
little  Arteries  from  the  Carotides ,  and  Veins  which 
carry  back  the  Blood  to  the  external  Jugulars. 

The  Lips  have  thirteen  Mufcles,  eight  proper,  and 
five  common.  Of  the  proper,  four  belong  to  the 
upper,  and  four  to  the  lower  Lips j  of  the  common, 
two  are  allotted  to  each  Lip ,  and  an  odd  one. 

(7)  The  firff  of  the  Propers,  which  belong  to  the 
upper  Lips ,  proceeding  from  the  upper  Jaw-bone, 
where  the  Fore* teeth  Inci/ores  are  placed,  is  called 
Incifivus ,  and  inferted  in  the  upper  Lip,  which  it 
pulls  upwards. 

(8)  The  fecond,  its  Antagonift,  is  called  Triangu¬ 
laris,  fprings  from  the  lateral  and  external  Part  of 
the  Bafts  of  the  lower  Jaw-Bone,  and  is  inferted  near 
the  Corner  of  the  Mouth  in  the  upper  Lip,  which 
it  pulls  downwards. 

(9)  The.  third,  called  Mont  anus,  allotted  to  the 
lower  Lip ,  proceeds  from  the  fore  and  lower  Part 
of  the  Cfiin,  and  from  the  Root  of  the  Fore-teeth,  of 
the  lower  Jaw  *,  and  terminates  in  the  Brim  of  the 
lower  Lip ,  which  it  draws  down. 

(9)  The  fourth  is  the  Antagonifl:  of  the  lafl,  and 
is  called  Caninus,  from  its  proceeding  from  the  upper 
Jaw-Bone  above  the  Eye-teeth.  *Tis  inferted  in  the 
lower  Lip ,  near  the  Corner  of  the  Mouth,  and  ferves 
to  draw  up  this  Lip. 

(10)  The  Zigmaticus,  from  its  Proccffion  from  the 
Zygoma ,  is  the  fifth  Mufcle,  and  the  fir  11:  of  the 
common  Sort,  *Tis  inferted  in  the  Corner  of  the 
Mouth,  to  draw  it  towards  the  Ears. 

(  j  a.)  The  fixth  rifes  from  the  Roots  of  the  Grinders 
of  both  Jaws,  and  terminates  in  the  Circumference  of 
the  Lips.  *Tis  called  the  Buccinator,  from  its  Adlion 
in  fwelling  and  enlarging  the  Check,  when  we  found 
a  Trumpet, 

(13)  The  odd  Mufcle,  called  Orbicularis ,  is  the 
Flefh  that  cn  com  pa  fils  the  two  Lips,  like  a  Sphi  niter, 
and  fhuts  the  Mouth,  by  drawing  them  together. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Lips  come  from  the  fifth,  fixth, 
and  eighth  Pair  of  the  Head,  and  fome  from  the 
Par  Ac c effort  tint. 

When  the  Mouth  is  well  made,  with  ruby  Lips, 
it  contributes  much  to  a  beautiful  Face.  The  Mouth 
is  of  a  contrary  Mould  from  the  Eycsj  for  a  little 
A  a  Mouth 
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Mouth  is  always  handfomefi:  ;  whereas  the  iargeft 
Eyes  are  hardly  luch. 

Under  the  Eyes,  between  the  Nofe  and  Ears,  lies 
a  round  Prominence  called  the  Pom  um,  (tiled  the  Seat 
of  Shame,  becaufe  it  reddens  or  grows  pale  in  the 
Recefs  of  that  Paflion  ;  the  loofe  Part  under  it  Is  cal¬ 
led  the  Cheek,  or  Bucca ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  up¬ 
per  Lip >  My  ft  ax >  in  the  Slit  between  the  two  Lips, 
Mouth  i  the  prominent  Parts  of  the  Lips,  Prolabia ; 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Under- Lip,  Chin  >  and  the 
flefhy  Part  under  the  Chin,  Buccula. 

Within  the  Mouth  are  contained  the  Gums ,  the 
Palate,  the  Uvula ,  and  the  Tongue. 

The  Gums  fcrve  to  keep  rhe  Teeth  faft  in  their 
Sockets,  and  con  lift  of  a  hard  and  folid  Sort  of 
FJefh,  that  poflefles  the  upper  Parc  of  thofe  Sockets 

or  Alveoli . - -When  the  Teeth  are.  corrupted,  fome- 

times  fmall  A  bfce  files  happen  in  the  Gums ,  which  Sur¬ 
geons  are  obliged  to  open  with  a  Launcec. 

The  Palate,  alfo  called  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth, 
from  being  its  upper  Part,  is  formed  by  the  maxillary 
Bones,  and  the  Bones  of  the  Palate ,  and  covered 
with  a  thick,  Shrivelled  Membrane. 

The  Sublhince  of  this  Tunicle ,  is  (trewed  all  over 
with  conglomerate  Glands,  which  are  continued  to 
the  Ton  ft! a  or  Almonds. — Thefe  Glands  feparate  a  Sort 
of  Serofity,  which  they  difcharge  into  the  Mouth  by 
an  Infinity  of  little  Pipes  that  perforate  it  as  if  it 
were  a  Sieve. 

The  Uvula  is  a  fmall  pyramidal  Prominence, 
which  hangs  down  from  the  Palate  upon  the  Root 

of  the  Tongue - - ’Tis  formed  by  the  Union  of  two 

little  round  Mufcles,  that  fpring  from  the  Septum,  or 
Partition- wall  of  the  Nofe  ;  thefe  Mufcles  ferve  to 
raife  ir,  and'  when  the  Aflion  ceafes,  it  falls  by  its 

own  Weight.- - Upon  the  Sides  of  the  Uvula ,  are 

two  Arches,  called  Rim<e  Nafales ,  which  con  fill:  of 
femi  circular  Fibres,  covered  with  a  thin  Skin,  upon 
which  arc  difperfed  little  glandulous  Grains.  When 
the  femi- circular  Arches  ftrerch  themfelves  length- 
wife,  they  become  (Irait,  in  Order  to  confine  the  Air 
within  the  Mouth,  when  we  blow  or  heave  up  the 
Checks  ;  they  likewife  (lop  the  Entry  of  the  Larynx , 
and  fo  hinders  rhe  Air  to  fpring  from  the  Afpera  Ar - 
tcria,  when  we  breath,  in  performing  the  fame  Aflion. 

(i 5,  15)  The  Motions  of  the  Uvula  are  very  mani¬ 
fest  in  fume  Pcrfons,  and  are  performed  by  four 
Mufcles,  two  called  Periflapbylini  Extern:,  and  two 
PeriftapLylint  Intern /.  The  two  firft  proceed  from 
the  upper  Jaw  under  the  laft  Grinder  5  and  terminate 
by  a  flight  Tendon  in  the  Uvula. 

(1 6,  1 6)  The  Periftaphylini  Interni  rife  from  the 
inner  Wing  of  the  Pterigoides  Procefs,  where  there 
(lands  a  little  moveable  Cartilage  chat  miniflers  to 
their  Motion.  After  that  they  mount  along  the 
Wing  of  the  Procefs,  and  are  inferted  in  the  Uvula. 
Thefe  four  Mufcles  ferve  to  advance,  and  draw  back 

the  Uvula ,  when  we  fwallow  Victuals. - Often  - 

time  the  Uvula  is  (welled  and  inflamed,  (which  the 
Vulgar  call  the  Falling  of  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth) 
and  fomccimes  it  runs  out  to  luch  a  Length,  that 
Surgeons  arc  obliged  to  cut  off  the  Tip  of  it. 

(17,  17)  Upon  each  Side  of  the  Uvula ,  betwixt 
the  Larynx  and  the  Mufcles  of  the  Os  Uyoidcs, 
there  (land  the  Ton/: l he  or  Amigdalv,  conglomerate 
Glands,  I  have  mention’d  with  the  Larynx.  They  arc 
i urn ifiicd  with  all  Sorts  of  Veflels,  and  drain  out 
the  Serum  that  moiflen  the  Tongue,  the  Larynx ,  and 
the  ( Efophagus . 

The  Tongue,  which  is  the  Organ  of  Tafle,  and 
the  principal  Inllrument  of  Speech  and  Deglution, 
is  feated  in  the  Mouth  under  the  Arch  of  the  Palate. 

The  Tongue  is  fattened  to  the  Os  Uyoidcs ,  the 
Larynx,  and  the  Fauces,  by  Means  of  a  membraneous 
Xagament  running  along  the  lower  Side  of  ir,  about 
half-way,  called  the  Fr<vnum. 

Its  Size  is  indifferent  bulky,  and  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  Mouth  j  when  too  (liort  we  cannot  (hoot 
it  out ;  when  too  thick  it  maker,  us  Hammer;  and 
when  too  fl.iggy  and  mold,  as  in  Children,  they 
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can’t  well  articulate  their  Words. 

The  main  Bulk  and  Body  of  the  Tongue  is  made 
up  of  Mufcles,  which  are  covered  on  the  upper  Part 
with  a  papillary  nervous  Subdance,  over  which  is 
fpread  a  pretty  (trong  Membrane,  indead  of  the 
Epidermis,  and  full  of  Papilla  of  a  pyramidal  Figure, 
efpecially  towards  the  Tip  ;  which  Papilla .  (land 
pointing  towards  the  Root  of  the  Tongue  in  a  bend¬ 
ing  Podure,  which  make  their  Figure  to  be  Concavo - 

■Thefe  Apices  or  Papilla:  are  fo  very  mi- 


Convcx. - 

nute  and  flender  in  Men,  that  they  make  the  Coat 
appear  on  the  upper  Part  to  be  villous,  efpecially 
as  they  approach  towards  the  Root.  The  Figure  of 
the  Papilla  in  human  Tongues,  is  not  fo  plainly  difcern- 
able  to  the  naked  Eye,  as  not  to  need  the  Microfcope. 

Under  this  lies  a  foft  reticular  Sort  of  Coat,  full 
of  Holes  like  a  Sieve,  and  always  lined  with  a 
thick  yellowifh  Mucus .  This  Membrane  is  fo  exceed¬ 
ing  tender,  that  it  is  noc  to  be  examined  with  the 

naked  Eye  unlefs  boiled. - After  boiling,  it  appears 

like  a  Kind  of  Gaufe,  between  whofe  Threads  innu¬ 
merable  Holes  appear,  through  which  the  Apices  of 

the  papillary  Bodies  underneath  are  exerted.- - This 

Membrane  on  the  upper  Side  next  the  outward,  ap¬ 
pears  white  with  a  Cad  towards  yellow,  but  black  on 
the  Side  next  the  Tongue. 

The  greateft  Parc  of  the  Body  of  the  Tongue  is 
mufculous,  confiding  of  Plans  of  Fibres  in  different 
Directions:  The  fird  or  external  Plan,  confids  of 
drait  Fibres,  which  cover  the  Tongue  from  one  Ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other  ;  when  thefe  contrail  they  fhorcen 
it.  Under  this  are  feveral  other  Plans  running  from 
the  under  to  the  upper  Side,  which  ferve  to  make  it 
broad  and  thin.  Thefe  two  Kinds  of  Fibres  lie  ftra * 
turn  fuper  Jlratum,  a  Plate  of  the  one,  and  then  a 

Plate  of  the  other. - ’Tis  by  the  Means  of  thefe 

Fibres  that  the  Tongue  moves  itfi-lf,  and  turns  like  an 
Ed  in  the  Mouth. 

Though  the  Tongue  confifls  of  a  fibrous  and  mufcu¬ 
lous  Subdance,  and  by  that  Means  is  qualify’d  to 
turn  itfelf  any  way  in  the  Mouth,  yet  it  is  furnilhed 
with  Mufcles  for  the  Performance  of  its  great  Mo¬ 
tions. - -Thefe  Mufcles  are  eight  in  Number,  four 

on  each  Side. 

(23,  23)  The  fird  Pair  is  the  G cnyoghfti,  which 
proceed  from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Chin,  and  are 
inferred  in  the  anterior  and  interior  Parc  of  the 
Tongue ;  which  Mufcles  pull  the  Tongue  forwards, 
anti  put  it  out  of  the  Mouth. 

(24,  24)  The  fecond  is  the  S/yloglofti,  which  fpring 
from  the  Sty  bides  Procefs,  and  terminate  in  the  la¬ 
teral  and  upper  Part  of  the  Tongue  in  order  to  puli 
it  upwards. 

(25,  25)  The  Ba si  00  loss  1 ,  which  move  the  Tongue 
towards  the  Bottom  of  the  Mouth,  are  the  third, 
proceed  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Bafts  of  the  Os 
Uyoidcs,  and  are  inferted  in  the  Root  of  the  Tongue . 

(26,  26)  The  fourth  Pair  is  the  Ce ra tog lossj, 
which  rife  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Cornu  of  the 
Os  Uyoidcs,  and  arc  inferted  in  the  Sides  of  the 
Tongue,  which  they  pull  a  fide  and  backwards.- -W hen 
thefe  four  Mufcles  on  each  Side  aft  fucceflivcly,  they 
move  the  Tongue  round. 

Mr.  Coivpcr  allows  no  more  than  three  genuine 
Pair  of  M nicies  to  the  Tongue,  viz.  the  Gcnioglojftum , 
Ccratoglojfum ,  and  Styloglojj'um. 

Down  the  Middle  of  the  Tongue,  length -wife,  runs 
a  Seam,  called  Line  a  Modi  ana,  which  divides  it  to 
the  Bottom  into  two  equal  Parts,  but  noc  fo  effectually, 
but  that  the  Blood  Veflels  of  one  Side  communicate 
with  thofe  of  the  other. — Thefe  Veflels  arc  Arteries 
from  the  Caro  tides,  and  Veins  called  Runuhc,  and 
are  very  confpicuous  about  the  Fncmnn  under  the 
Tongue ,  ferving  corc-convcy  the  Blood  to  the  external 

Jugulars. - -Thefe  Veins  are  frequently  opened  in 

the  Angina,  and  are  the  laft  Re  fort  of  old  Women 

in  this  Cafe. - The  Nerves  of  the  Tongue  come 

from  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  ninth  Pair,  the  two  lirlt 
of  which  have  been  called  Guftatoriiy  and  the  latter 
Molorii  Lingua'. 

Tlu* 
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The  Tongue  ferves  for  fourUfes,  r.  To  aflift  the 
chewing  Faculty  by  turning  the  Morfels  in  the  Mouth. 
2.  To  promote  Deglution.  3.  To  join  with  the  Lips 
in  articulating  the  Voice  ;  for  it  is  by  their  joint  Mo- 
tion  that  the  Air  fpringing  from  the  Lungs  is  form’d 
into  Words.  4.  To  be  the  principal  Organ  of 

Tafte. 

The  Taste  confifts  in  the  Fluttering  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits  of  the  Tongue,  caufed  by  the  Sales  of  the  Ali¬ 
ment,  which  (trike  upon  the  Nerves  in  which  they 
are  contained,  which  Salts  grating  againft  the  papil¬ 
lary  Prominences,  occafion  Undulations  with  them, 
which  in  the  fame  Moment  are  imparted  to  the  Spi¬ 
rit  contained  in  the  Nerves,  and  by  them  tranfmit- 
ted  to  the  Corpora  Striata ,  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  which  reprefen t  to  the  Imagination  fuch 
Imprcfiions  as  they  receive. 

We’il  conclude  our  Splanchnology  with  a  De- 
monftration  of  the  falivary  VeflcJs :  Which  are  four  in 
Number,  two  of  which  being  luperior  proceed  from 
the  Parotides ,  and  the  other  two  which  are  inferior 
rife  out  of  the  maxillary  Glands. 

(29)  The  Parotides  are  large  conglomerate  Glands 
placed  behind  the  Ears,  and  which  fill  all  the  Space, 
beeween  the  hinder  Corner  of  the  lower  Jaw,  and 
the  Majioides  Procefs. — *■ — They  receive  Arteries  from 
the  Parotides ,  which  reach  within  their  Subftance  5 
and  their  Veins  run  to  the  Jugulars.  The  Saliva  is 
fecreced  from  the  Blood  which  pa fies  through  their 
Subftance  ;  which  Saliva  is  received  by  two  VefTeJs, 
called  Salivarcs ,  and  formed  out  of  feveral  little 
Branches,  which  unite  upon  their  Departure  from  the 
Glands,  and  marching  along  the  Cheeks, -make  a 
Breach  thro’  the  Middle  of  them,  in  order  to- termi¬ 
nate  in  the  Mouth. 

3.  The  Maxillary  Gl a  nds  (alfo  of  a  conglo¬ 
merate  Nature)  are  placed  under  the  lower  Maxilla , 
between  the  Larynx  and  the  Os  Hyoides.  The  Arte¬ 
ries,  Veins,  and  Duftus  Salivares ,  they  are  furnifhed 
with,  are  formed  by  the  joint  Union  of  feveral 
Branches  under  the  Digaflrick  Mufcle.- - The  Sali¬ 

va  9  filtrated  thro’  thefe  Glands,  is  taken  up  by-  thofe 
falivary  DuCts  which  unload  it  in  the  Mouth,  under 
the  Tip  of  the  Tongue  upon  the  two  Sides  of  the  Fra- 

num ,  by  the  lower  Fore- teeth. - This  Saliva  ads 

the  Part  of  the  fir  ft  Diffolvcr  of  the  Aliment. 

Here  ends  my  hiftorical  Account,  or  Demonftra- 
tions  of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Trunk  of  the  human 
Body,  which  muft  be  followed  in  courfe,  by  as  plain 
a  Demonftration  of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Limbs, 

which  are  four  in  Number. - Two  fuperior,  called 

the  Arms  ;  and  two  inferior,  called  the  Legs  ;  but  as 
thofe  Parts  (the  Bones  excepted,  which  1  have  demon- 
ft rated  in  my  OJleology)  arc  a! mod*  entirely  mufeu- 
Jous,  I’ll  entertain  my  Readers  with  a  general  Hi* 
ftory  of  the  Mufcles,  and  their  Motions,  called 
Myology. 

Myology,  from  the  Greek  /uuf,  a  Mufcle , 

and  xoy(&,  Difcourfe ,  is  a  Description  of  the  Mufcles  ; 
or  the  Knowledge  of  what  relates  to  the  Mufcles  of 
the  human  Body. 

1  he  Muscle  is  a  Bundle  of  thin  parallel  Plates  ; 
and  is  divided  into  a  great  Nuiqber  of  l'afciculi ,  or 
little  Mufcles ,  each  inclofed  in  its  proper  Membrane, 
from  the  internal  Surface  whereof,  pals  an  infinite 
Number  of  traniverfe  Filaments,  which  in  ter  fed  the 
Mufcles  into  feveral  diftintt  Areas ,  filled  with  their 
refpedive  Ftfhuli  of  Fibres.  !  .  . 

A  Mufcle  is  ulually  divided  into  three  Parts,  the 

Head,  the  Tail,  jmd  the  Belly, - The  Head  and 

daily  which  are  alfo  called  Tendons ,  are  the  two  Ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  Mufcle ;  whereof  the  (irfi;  is  fixed  to 

the  liable  Parc ;  and  the  latter  to  the  Parc  intended 
to  he  moved. 

The  y enter,  or  Belly,  is  the  Body  of  the  Mufcle , 
being  a  thick  flefliy  Part  into  which  are  inferred  Ar¬ 
teries  and  Nerves  \  and  out  of  which  iffuc  Veins 
and  Ly m phn tide  DuCIk. 

All  thefe  ] ‘.u ts  oi  a  Mufcle ,  the  Belly  and  the 
Tendons  are  compokd  of  tin:  fame  Fibres  *  their  on- 


Jy  Difference  confifts  in  this,  that  the  Fibres  of  the 
Tendons  are  more  clofely  and  firmly  bound  together 
than  thofe  of  the  Belly ,  which  are  more  loofe.  Hence 
in  the  Belly  there  is  Room  for  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Blood  to  give  them  an  Appearance  of  Rednefs ; 
and  the  Whitenefs  of  the  Tendons  only  proceeds  from 
the  Blood  being  in  fome  meafure  excluded  from  the 

Tightnefs  of  their  Contexture. - The  Difference 

then. between  the  Belly  and  the  Tendons ,  feems  to  be 
the  fame,  as  beeween  a  Skein  of  Thread,  and  a  Cord 
made  of  the  fame  Thread. 

As  the  Mufcles  aft  by  having  their  Belly  inflated 
or  fwell’d  ;  for  by  that  means  they  are  fhortened  fo 
as  to  draw  or  prefs  the  folid  Bodies  to  which  they  are 
faftened,  according  to  the  Direction  of  their  Fibres! 
- -All  the  Difficulty  then,  in  mufcular  Motion, 

is,  to  affign  their  Fabrick  and  the  Caufe  of  their 
Swelling. 

Every  fingle  Mufcle  confifts  of  One  fleftjy  Body; 
and -two'  Tendons  \  but  may  be  again  divided  into 
others  fimilar,  tho’ lefs;  and  thofe  again. into  others 
ftill  lefs,  yet  (till  fimilar  to  the  great  ones  5  which 
Divifion  may  be  carry’d  on  to  a  Degree  of  Subtility, 
that  exceeds  all  Imagination,  though  it  is  reafcnable 

to  think  it  muft  have  an  End. - The  la  ft  therefore 

being  fimilar  to  the  firft,  muft,  in  like  manner,  have 
its  Belly  and  Tendons  5  and  this  is  what  we  com¬ 
monly  call  a  mufcular  Fibre,  in  an  AfTembly  or 
Union  of  feveral  whereof  a  Mufcle  properly  con¬ 
fifts. 

1  1  # 

Dr.  Boerbaave ,  from  a  Confideration,  that  the 
Nerves  enter  every  Mufcle  along  with  its  Veins  and 
Arteries,  and  that  there  laying  afide  their  outer  In¬ 
tegument,  they  are/  fo  distributed  thro’  the  whole 
Body  of  the  Mufcle,  as  that  no  one  Point  can  be  af* 
figned  wherein  -  a  Part  of  them  is  not  found  ;  that 
thofe  Nerves  terminated  here,  and  that  in  other 
Parts  of  the  Body,  the  Extremities  of  the  Nerves  are 
expanded,  as  it  were,  into:  Membranes  *,  concludes 
thiit  the  mufcular  Fibres  are  nothing  el fe  but  extreme¬ 
ly  (lender  Expanfions  of  the  Nerves  ftript  of  their 
Integuments,  hollow  within,  and  of  the  Figure  of  a 
Mufcle ,  and  full  of  a  Spirit  communicated  by  the 
Nerve  from  its  Origin  in  the  Cerebellum ,  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  ACtion  of  the  Heart. 

Of  thefe  Fibres  united  are  form’d  Fafciculi ,  or 
Bundles;  which  again  have  their  feveral  Membranes 
wherein  ‘they  are  involved,  and  kept  diftinCl  from 
others.  This  Membrane  is  extremely  (lender  and 
porous  within,  full  of  Oil,  which  is  accumulated  in 
time  of  Reft,  and  fpent  in  Motion,  furnifhed  by  the 
Arteries;  and  this  Oil,  in  Conjunction,  with  a  fmootii 
mucous  Juice,  fecreted  by  fmall  mucilaginous  Glands, 
interfperfed  among  thefe  Fafciculi ,  ferves  to  lubri¬ 
cate  the  Parts,  and  preferve  the  Fafciculi ,  from  fret¬ 
ting  on  each  other. 

Now,  befidcs  the  Nerves,  there  are  Arteries  alfo 
carry’d  into  the  Mufcles ,  and  thofe  in  fuch  Abun¬ 
dance,  and  of  fuch  Contexture,  that  .one  might  be 
inclined  to  think  the  whole  Body  of  the  Mufcle  com- 
pofed  of  them.  :  ! 

A  Mufcle  has  two  Sorts  of  Motion,  viz.  Contra¬ 
ction  and  Extenfion;  in  the  firft  it- fhortens1,  and 
lengthens  itfelf  in  the  fccond  ;  and  this  is' the  Source 
of  all  the  different  Motions  of  the  Body. 

The  Motions  arc  either  fimplc  or  compound. 
Thofe  which  tend  direCtly  upwards,  downwards, 
forwards,  backwards,  to  the  right,  or  the  left,  are 
called ,  fimplc  ;  becatife  they  are  performed  by  one 
Sort  of  Mufcle  j  but  when  levcral  Mufcles  a  Cl  jointly 
and  fucceffivcly,  as  when  one  moves  the  Arm  quite 
round,  it  is  then  a  compound  Motion. 

All  Anatomifls  agree  that  the  Mufcles  ferve  to 
move  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  when  we  plead*,  but 
they  do  not  nil  equally  conceive  in  what  Manner  the 
Mufcles  aft ;  though  it  js  generally  believed  that  the 
Caufe  of  their  Motion  proceeds  from  the  Brain  ;  time 
as  fomvns  the  Will  is  determined  to  bow  the  YVrift, 
for  Example,  the  Mufcles  immediately  obey,  and  the 
YVrift  is  actually  bowed  ;  and  that  after  this  Manner... 

Thu 
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The  Blood  which  is  thrown  by  the  Artery  into  the 
Body  of  the  Mufcle  without  Interruption,  is  always 
ready  to  rarify  iifelf  in  order  to  fwell  the  Mufcle ,  but 
that  it  cannot  com pafs  of  itfelf  j  for  it  is  by  a  Mixture 
of  the  animal  Juice  imported  to  the  Mufcle  by  the 
Net vc,  that  this  Rarifadtion  is  brought  about ;  which 
by  enlarging  the  Diftance  between  the  Fibres,  fhortens 
them,  and  thereupon  enfues  the  Motion  of  that  Farr, 
which  is  tied  to  the  Tail  of  the  Mufcle.  %' 

This  Influx  of  the  animal  Juice  into  the  Mufcle  ne¬ 
ver  takes  Place  but  when  we  pleafe ;  and  it  is  that 
which  renders  their  Motion  voluntary  •,  but  afeer  all 
we  mult  not  think  that  the  animal  Juice  is  conveyed 
from  the  Brain  to  the  Mufcles,  at  the  fame  Time,  that 
the  Soul  wills  the  Motion  ;  for  the  Motion  follows  fo 
clofe  upon  the  Rcfolution  of  the  Will,  that  the  Juice 
cannot  go  fo  far  in  that  Time.  But  the  Cafe  lies 
here  ;  the  Nerves  are  fo  many  Conduits  full  of  animal 
Juice,  and  when  the  Soul  refolves  to  move  any  Muf- 
fcle ,  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain  prefs  gently  upon  the 
Extremity  ol  the  Nerves;  this  Compreflion  forwards 
the  Animal  Juice,  with  which  the  Nerve  is  filled,  and 
obliges  it  to  march  through  the  Mufcles,  where  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  Blood,  never  wanting  in  fuch  Places,  it 
makes  an  Ebullition,  which  is  followed  by  an  {mu¬ 
ni  efcence  or  Swelling. 

Dr.  Boerbaave  finding  all  that’s  requifite  in  the 
nervous  Juice,  for  the  Motion  of  the  Mufcles ,  thinks 

it  necdlefs  to  have  Recourfe  to  a  Mixture  of  fev.eral 

|  •  •  * 

Liquors  where  one  will  do  ;  and  therefore  makes  no 
Scruple  to  attribute  the  whole  Bufinefs  to  it  alone. — 
The  Manner  of  Adion  he  conceives  thus : 

Suppofe  the  Spirit  from  any  Caufe  to  be  moved 
more  fwiftly  from  the  Origin  of  fame  one  Nerve  than 
through  the  Reft ;  the  Influx  will  be  here  greater, 
into  the  mufculap  Fibre  open  to  this  Nerve  than  into 
another ;  This  will  therefore  be  more  dilated  ;  and  the 
other  PI  an  omen  a,  mentioned  above,  will  fucceed.  The 
fame  Caufe  continuing,  the  Effed  will  be  increafed, 
lb  that  in  a  Moment  the  whole  will  be  fwelled  up ; 
and  while  the  fame  Determination  lifts,  will  remain 
contracted  :  And  this  obtaining  in  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  Fibrilhe  at  once,  the  whole  Mufcle  will  be  in¬ 
flated. 

Hence  it  necefTuriJy  follows,  that  as  the  Celerity  is 


increafed  in  one  Nerve,  the  Motion  will  be  lefs  in 
another;  this  therefore  being  relaxed,  the  Effort  in 
Contraction  will  be  the  ft.ronger,  for  which  Rcafon 
all  the  turgid  Fibres  of  a  Mufcle  will  comprefs  the 
intermediate  Place,  and  Blood,  with  a  great  Force, 
whence  the  Veins  will  be  emptied,  and  the  Arteries 
being  comprefled  will  repel  the  groflcr,  that  is  the 
red  Parts  of  the  Blood,  but  will  drive  the  more  fub- 
tile  Parts,  by  the  Force  of  the  Heat  and  their  own 
into  the  moft  minute  Canals  ;  and  thus  the  Cruor  be¬ 
ing  expelled,  the  whole  Body  of  the  Mufcle  will  be 
found  to  aft  by  a  fubtile  Humour,  concurring  from 
the  Nerves  and  Arteries. 

Thus  are  all  the  Phenomena  accounted  for,  without 
any  other  Aflumption  than  an  accelerating  Force  in 
the  Origin  of  the  Nerves ;  which  is  common  to  all 
Hypothefes,  and  cannot  be  traced  any  further. 

Dr.  Lower  and  Mr.  Cowper ,  and  after  them  Dr. 
Morgan  and  others  of  the  lateft  Authors  on  that  Sub¬ 
ject,  fetting  afide  all  adventitious  Fluids,  account  for 
snufcular  Motion ,  from  the  intrinfick  Elasticity  of  the 
nervous  Fibrillce ,  contracting  and  reftoring  them- 
felves  againft  the  Stretching  Force  of  the  circulating 
Blood. 

All  the  Mufcles  employed  in  the  fame  Motion  are 
called  Congeneres ;  and  thofe  which  perform  oppofite 
Motions  Antagonifta . 

As  for  the  Number  of  the  Mufcles  it  is  hard  to  de¬ 
termine  it,  for  fome  Anatomifts  have  enlarged  it  fo 
far  as  to  reckon  529. 

From  this  Demonstration  of  the  Mufcles  in  gene¬ 
ral  we’ll  defeend  into  a  more  particular  Defcription 

of  them. - i’ll  begin  by  the  Mufcles  of  the  lower 

Jaw,  the  Os  Hyoides ,  the  Head,  and  the  Neck. 

But  to  proceed  with  fome  Order  in  this  Myology ; 
and  to  eafe  the  Reader’s  Memory,  we’ll  reduce  the 
Defcription  of  the  Mufcles,  affigned  to  each  Parc  of 
the  human  Body,  to  the  following  clear  and  concife 
Method  or  Table,  divided  into  four  Columns  ;  The 
firft  whereof  will  point  the  References  to  the  Print ; 
the  fecond  contain  the  Number  of  the  Mufcles  of  each 
Part ;  the  Third,  whence  they  proceed  ;  the  Fourth, 
their  Inlertion  ;  and  the  Fifth,  the  Nerves,  Arteries, 
Veins,  &V.  each  of  them  is  furnifhed  with. 


Refe¬ 

rence. 

Number 

12. 

iThe  Mufcles 
of  the  Lower- \ 

Jc\w  are 

Proceed 

Inferted 

Nerves  and 
Vefjels. 

A 

ift 

C rot  ophites , 

from  the  Coronal ,  Parietal , 
and  Pctrofum , 

with  a  nervous  Tendon  in | 
the  Corona  of  the  lower  Jaw. 

Nerves  from  the 
3d  and  5th  Pair ; 
Arteries  from  the 
Carotides  ;  its 
Veins  are  empti¬ 
ed  in  the  Jugit- 
lares . 

B 

2d 

Ptcrygoides 
Exterior , 

from  the  Ptcrygoides  Pro-, 
cefs, 

0 

in  the  Interface  betwixt  the 
Head  and  the  Corona  of  the 
lower  Jaw. 

D 

3d  : 

Mtffe ter , 

i 

< 

from  the  Cheek-Bone  and 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Zygo- 

in  the  external  Corner  of  the 
Jaw,  and  in  its  Middle. 

C 

4th 

’  Plerygoides 
Interior , 

wet , 

from  the  inner  Part  of  the 
Ptcrygoides  Proccfs, 

in  the  inner  Fart  of  the  Cor¬ 
ner  of  the  lower  Jaw. 

F 

5th 

Cut  an  cits. 

from  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Sternum ,  Clavtcula ,  an c\Acro- 

me  on. 

in  the  external  Part  of  the 

Bafts  of  the  lower  Jaw. 

* 

G 

6th 

Digaflricus , 

from  a  Fijfura  or  Chink  be¬ 
tween  the  Os  Occipitu  and 
the  Majloidcs  Procefs, 

in  the  lower  and  inner  Part 
of  the  Chin. 

1 

R  E  M ARKS . 

The  Crof ophites  is  knit  to  the  Outfidcof  the  Corona* 
fits  Wounds  are  oftentimes  mortal  by  Rcafon  of  the 
Convnlflons  they  raufe)  and  the  Ptcrygoides  $xterior 
to  the  In  fide  ;  the  M A  filer  to  the  On  tilde  Corner  of 


the  Jaw,  and  the  Ptcrygoides  interior  to  the  In  fide. 

Thcfc  four  Mufcles  concur  jointly  to  the  Action  of 
Chewing,  by  drawing  up  the  lower 'Jaw  to  the  upper, 
and  joining  them  very  clofe. 

The  Office  of  the  Cut  emeus  and  Digaflricus  is  to  open 
or  pull  down  the  lower  Jaw,  a /filled  therein  by  its 
o\v;i  Weight, 

1 


v 


Reference 


Refer¬ 

ence. 

AA 


BB 


CC 

DD 


EE 


Number 

jo. 

* .  _ 


ift 


4th 


ANATOMY. 


The  Os  By- 

aides  has  five 
on  each  Side, 

Geniobyoi - 
deus9 


Proceed 


Inferred. 


2d  Mylobyoideus 


gd  j  Stylohyoideus. 


Coracohyoi - 
deus. 


from  the  lower  and  inner 
Part  of  the  Chin, 

from  the  inner  Part  of  the 
Side  of  the  lower  Jaw  near 
the  Grinders, 

from  the  Extremity  of  the 
Stylobyoides  Procefs, 
from  the  Caracoides  Procefs 
of  the  Shoulder-Blade, 


5th  Sterno-hyo- 

•  t  _ 


iaeus9 


(from  the  inner  Part  of  the 
firft  Bone  of  the  Sternum » 


in  the  upper  Parc  of  the  Ba¬ 
fts  of  the  Os  Hyoides9  which 
1  it  pulls  upwards, 
in  the  lateral  Part  of  the  By- 
oides- Bone,  which  it  pulls 
upwards  and  Side-ways, 
in  the  Cornu  of  the  By  aides 
which  it  draws  afide. 
in  the  lower  and  lateral  Part 
of  the  Bafts  of  the  Byoides , 
which  it  draws  Side-ways 
downwards. 

in  the  Bafts  of  the  Os  Hyoi- 
deSy  which  it  pulls  down. 


9$ 


Nerves,  VefTels* 
&c. 


0  B  $  E  R  V  A  r  I  0  N. 

Of  thefe  ten  Mufcles  of  the  Os  HyoideSy  there  are 
five  on  each  Side,  to  hold  it  faft  in  its  Situation,  and 


hinder  it  from  falling  to  one  Side  or  t’other.— -  Thefe 
Mufcles  are  the  Inftruments  wherewith  it  performs  its 
Motions,  which  con  fill  in  facilitating  the  Adlion  of 
Swallowing. 


Refer¬ 

ence 


G 


H 


K 

L 


M 


Number 
14. ' 


ift 


4th 


5th 
6th 
7  th 


Th  zBead  has 
feven  on  each 
Side. 


Sterno-ClinO 
mafia  ideas. 


2d  I  SplenicitSy 


3  d  ]  Complex  us , 


Refills  Ma¬ 
jor, 

Re  Id  us  Mi- 

nary 

ObliquusMa- 

jory 

Obli quits  Mi  ■ 
nor , 


Proceed 


Inferted 


Nerves,  Veflcls, 

&c. 


Irom  the  Upper  and  lateral  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Pro- 

Part  of  the  firft  Bone  of  the  cefs  Majloides. - -  It  bows 

Sternum  and  this  Middle  of  the  Bead  upon  the  Breaft, 
the  ClavicuUy  and  makes  what  we  call  the 

Nod . 

from  the  Tops  of  the  fpinal  in  the  pofterior  and  lateral  j 
Procefles  of  the  five  upper-  Part  of  the  Occiput . 
molt  Vertebra  of  the  Back, 
and  the  three  lowermoft  of 
the  Neck, 

from  the  tranfverfe  Procefles  in  the  pofterior  and  middle. 

of  the  fame  Vertebra,  Part  of  the  Occiput? - -This 

and  the  preceding  crofs  one 1 
another. 

from  the  Extremity  of  the  in  the  Occiput . 

acute  Procefs  of  the  2d  Ver-  , 

tebra  of  the  Neck, 

from  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  in  the  Occiput. 

Neck, 

from  the  Spine  of  the  fecond.  obliquely  to  the  tranfverfe 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  Procefs  of  the  firft. 

from  Occiput,  obliquely  in  the  tranfverfe 

Procefs  of  the  firft  Vertebra , 
at  the  fame  Place  with  the 
:  former.  I 


REMARKS. 

There  are  four  Mufcles  on  each  Side,  which  raife 
up  the  Heady  and  only  one  that  pulls  it  down,  be- 
caufe  the  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  which  fertfa  fbr  a 
Pivoty  or  Axis  thfe  Beady  are  not  placed*  directly 
in  the  Middle,  fo  that  the  Weight  of  the  Head  lean¬ 
ing  more  forward,  one  Mufclc  is  fufficient  to  IbcM  it, 

* 


whereas  four  have  enough  to  hold  it  up. 

The  two  oblique  Mufcles  of  the  fame  Side  make 
the  Bead  perform  a  Semi-circular  Motion  5  becaufe 
the  Head  does  not  move  upon  the  firft  Vertebra,  but 
upon  the  fecond,  which  has,  a  Tooth- like  Procefs, 
round  which  the  firft  Vertebra  turns  as  a  Wheel  round 
an  Axle-Tree. 


Infer¬ 

ence. 


N 


O 


Number 

8. 


?d 


The  Mufcles 
of  the  Neck 
are  four  on 
each  Side, 


j  ft  I  Scalenus, 


Lovgtts  or 
Re  tins , 


3d  SphiofiSy 


Proceed 


from  the 
firft  Rib, 
vicula. 


Upper  Part  of  the 
and  from  the  Cla - 


from  the  lateral  Part  of  the 
Body  of  the  four  upper  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Back, 
from  the  Spihoftts  Procefles  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  upper* 
moft  Vertebta  of  the  Back, 


inferted 


in  the  Extremities  of  the 
tranfverfe  Procefles  of  the 
three  and  four  upper  moft 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 
in  the  Body  of  the  upper 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  or  in 
the  Occiput. 

in  all  the  Spines  of  the  fix 
Vertebra?  of  die  Neck,  which 
it  extends. 


Nerves,  Veflcls, 


B  b 


Reference 


AN  AT  0  MT. 


S>4 


Refer¬ 

ence 

Number 

8. 

'The  Mufcles 
of  the  Neck 
are  four  on 
each  Side, 

Proceed  j 

Infer  ted 

■ 

Nerves,  Veflels, 
&c. 

. 

4th 

CL 

Tranfverfus , 

from  the  tranfvcrfe  ProcdTes 
of  the  five  upper  Vertebra  of 
the  Back, 

in  the  Extremity  of  the  third 
and  fourth  upper moft  Verte¬ 
bra  of  the  Necky  which  it 
extends. 

REMARKS. 

Two  of  thefe  Mufcles  bend  the  Neck,  and  two 

ftretch  it  out. - When  they  all  aft  with  joint 

Forces,  they  keep  the  Neck  firm  and  ftrait  5  and 
when  an  Inflexor  and  an  Ext  en for  aft  in  Concert,  they  •• 
bend  the  Head  to  one  Shoulder. 


In  the  Interfaces  of  th z  Mufcles  of  the  Neck  there 
are  the  fourteen  Jugular  Glands,  knit  to  one  another 
by  Membranes  and  VefTels  ;  whole  Subftance  refembles 
that  of  the  Maxillares.  Their  Office  is  to  feparate 
the  Lymph  carried  off  by  the  lymphatic  VefTels  of 
all  thefe  Mufcles. 


Refer¬ 

ence 

Number 

6. 

The  S boulder - 
bladehas  four 
Proper,  two 
Common, 

Proceed 

'i 

j 

Inferted 

« 

Nerves,  VefTels 

C£c. 

P 

lit 

Trapezium* 

from  the  pofterior  Part  of 
the  Occiput ,  from  the  Spina 
of  the  fix  inferior  Vertebra 
of  the  Neck,  and  the  nine 
uppermoft  of  the  Back, 

in  the  whole  Spine  of  the 
Shoulder-blade ,  and  in  the 
external  Parc  of  the  Clavi - 
cula. 

CL 

2d 

Rhomboides, 

from  the  Spine  of  the  three 
lower  Vertebra  of  the  Neck, 
and  the  three  fuperior  Verte¬ 
bra  of  the  Back, 

in  the  whole  Bafts  of  the 
Scapula ,  which  it  pulls  back¬ 
wards. 

1  ♦ 

R 

3<1 

Levator  Pro- 
prius , 

by  different  Heads  from  the 
tranfverfe  Procefs  of  the  four 
upper  Vertebra  of  the  Neck, 

in  the  upper  Angle  of  the 
Scapula ,  which  it  draws  up. 

t 

S 

4th 

P  eft  oralis 
Minor , 

: 

by  Way  of  Digitation  from 
the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
j  upper  Ribs  of  the  Thorax , 

in  the  Coracoides  Procefs  of 
the  Scapula ,  which  it  pulls 
|  forwards. 

• 

1 

• 

REMARKS . 

The  two  common  Mufcles  of  the  Shoulder- Blade , 
are  the  Latiffimus ,  and  Profundus ,  which  though  de- 
figned  for  the  Arm,  faften  upon  the  Shoulder-Blade 
as  they  pafs,  and  in  fome  Meafure  affift  it  in  its  Mo¬ 
tions. 


The  fuperior  Limb,  is  divided  into  the  Arm,  the 
Cubitus ,  and  the  Hand.  The  Arm  is  that  Part  that 
lies  between  the  Shoulder  and  the  Elbow.  The 
Cubitus  is  limited  by  the  Elbow  and  the  Wrift ;  the 
Hand,  by  the  Wrift  and  the  Top  of  the  Fingers; 
thefe  Parts  are  moved  by  feveral  Mufcles,  of  which 
in  Order. 


Refe¬ 

rence 

j  Number 
9 

[The  Arm  has 

Proceed 

Inferted 

T 

lit 

Deltoides, 
from  the  Re- 
femblance  of 
a  Greek  A. 

from  the  Clavi  cula,  the  A- 
cronium ,  and  the  whole  Spine 
of  the  Shoulder- blade. 

with  a  ftrong  Tendon  al- 
moft  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Arm, 

V 

2d 

Sitpraf pitta • 

|  1usj 

from  the  external  Part  of  the 
Bafts  of  the  Shoulder-blade, 

under  the  Neck  of  the 
Shoulder- bone,  it  encom- 
pafies  with  a  broad  Tendon, 
and  moves  upwards. 

X 

3d 

Latiffimus , 

1 

from  the  three  of  four  infe- 
riour  Vertebra  of  the  Back, 

from  all  the  Vertebra  of  the! 

1 

Loins,  from  the  Spine  of  the 
Os  Sacrum  %  the  pofterior 
Part  of  the  Edge  of  the  Os 
I Ilium,  and  the  external  Part 
of  the  inferior  ftiorc  Rib, 
from  the  external  Part  of  the 
inferior  Angle  of  the  Sca¬ 
pula y 

in  the  upper  and  internal 
Part  of  the  Shoulder- bone, , 
which  it  pulls  downwards. 

y 

4th 

Rotundas 
Major , 

with  the  Latiffimus ,  in  the 
upper  and  internal  Part  of 
the  Shoulder-bone,  which 
it  pulls  downwards. 

X 

rA 

1  Pe  ft  oral  is 
Major , 

from  the  Middle  of  the  Cla- 
vicula*  upon  that  Side  that 
faces  the  Sternum,  and  from 
the  lateral  and  middle  Part 
of  the  Sternum , 

by  a  fhorc  Tendon  in  the 
upper  and  fore  Part  of  the 
Shoulder- bone. —  It  moves 
the  Arm  forwards. 

F 

bill  1 

Coracoides ,  I 

from  the  Coracoides  Procefs 
of  the  Scapula , 

in  the  Middle  and  inner  Part 

% 

of  the  Shoulder- bone.  It 

• 

moves  the  Arm  forwards, 

Nerves,  Veflcis, 

Compounded  of 
12  fimple  Muf¬ 
cles. 


Its  Belly  is  perfo- 
rated  to  give  Way 

to  the  Nerves  that 
repair  to  the  Muf¬ 
cles  of  the  Cubi¬ 
tus, 

Reference 


Refe¬ 

rence 


3 


4 


AN  AT  0  MT. 


Number 
9-  _ 

The  Arm  has 

Proceed 

Inferred 

4 

7th 

Sub -  Spinatus , 

from  the  outer  Parc  of  the 
Bafts  of  the  Scapula , 

in  the  upper  back  Parc  of  the 
Shoulder-bone,  which  it 
draws  back. 

8  th 

Rotundus  Mi¬ 
nor  , 

j  from  the  lower  Side  of  the 
Scapula ,  near  its  anterior 

1  Corner, 

in  the  pofterior  and  fuperior 
Parc  of  the  Shoulder-bone, 
which  it  moves  backwards. 

9  th 

| 

Sub-  Scapula¬ 
ris  , 

from  the  inner  Labium  of 
the  Bafts  of  the  Scapula , 

t 

1 

in  the  inner  and  fuperior 
Part  of  the  Shoulder- bone, 
which  it  draws  clofe  up  to 
the  Ribs. 

Pi 

Nerves,  Veflels, 

&c. 


RE  MAR  It  S. 

By  Virtue  of  thefe,  the  Arm  performs  five  Sorts  of 
Motions ;  two,  viz.  the  Beltoides ,  and  Suprafpinatus 
lift  it  up;-  two,  the  Latijjjmus,  and  Rotundus  Major 
draw  it  down ;  two,  the  P  eft  oralis  Major ,  and  Cora- 
coideus  pull  it  forwards  $  two,  the  Infra  Spinatus , 


and  Rotundus  Minor  pull  it  back;  and  one,  viz.  the 

Scapularis  draws  it  into  the  Side  of  the  Body, - —The 

alternate  Actions  of  the  firft  eight  Mulcles,  move  the 
Arm  round. 

The  Cubitus  is  divided  into  two  Parts,  viz.  the 
Ulna  and  the  Radius ,  each  of  which  has  their  fepa- 
rate  Motions,  and  confequently  peculiar  Mafcles. 


Refe¬ 

rence 

Number  j 
6 

The  Ulna  has 

Proceed 

Inferted 

Nerves,  VefTels, 
($c. 

4 

ift 

Biceps, 

1  from  the  Caracoides  Procefs, 
land  from  the  upper  Part  of 
the  cartilaginous  Edge  of 
the  glenoides  Cavity  of  the 
Scapula , 

by  one  Tendon  in  a  Knob, 
at  the  upper,  and  inner 
Part  of  the  Radius.  It  bows 
the  Arm. 

’ 

5 

2d 

Brachieus 

internus. 

from  the  anterior  and  fupe¬ 
rior  Part  of  the  Shoulder- 

• 

Bone, 

in  the  fuperior  and  inner 
Part  of  the  Ulna. — It  bows] 
the  Cubitus ,  in  Conjun&ion 
v/ith  the  Biceps . 

6 

3d 

Longus , 

from  the  fuperior  Part  of 
the  Scapula ,  near  its  Neck. 

by  a  ftrong  Tendon  in  the ; 
Olecranum. 

7 

4th 

Brevis, 

from  the  fuperior  and  pofte¬ 
rior  Parts  of  the  Humerus, 

in  the  Olecranum. 

S 

5th 

• 

Brachieus 

Ext  emus 9 

from  the  pofterior  Part  of 
the  Humerus, 

• 

in  the  Olecranum ,  by  the  fame 
Tendon  with  the  two  laft 

Mufcles. 

• 

$ 

9 

f 

6ch  ! 

Anconeus,  j 

from  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Condy  lus  or  Shoulder- bone, 

9 

by  a  Tendon  in  the  lateral 
and  back  Parc  of  the  Ulna, 
about  two  or  three  Fingers 
Breadth  under  the  Elbow. 

f 

9 

REMARKS . 

The  Ulna  has  only  two  Sorts  of  Motion,  viz.  that 
oF  Flexion,  or  Bowing,  and  that  of  extending  itfelf. 


The  firft:  it  compafTes  by  Means  of  the  Biceps,  and 
Brachieus  Interims ,  and  the  other  by  the  the  Help  of 
the  Longus ,  Brevis ,  Brachieus  Ex  ter  nits,  and  Anco¬ 
neus. 


Refe¬ 

rences 


Pronatorcs 

IO 


I  I 

Supinatores 

12 


13 


Number 


The  Radius  I 
has  two  Pro- 
natores,  two 
Supinatores. 


j  ft  Rotundus , 


2  d  Quadrants , 

ift  Longus , 


2  d  Brevis , 


Proceed 


Infer  ted 


by  a  camous  Head  from  the 
internal  Procefs  of  the 
Shoplder-bone, 

4  « 

from  the  inferior  and  alrrioft 
external  Part  of  the Ulna, 
about  three  or  four  Fingers 
Breadth  above  the  outer  Pro 
cels  of  the  Shoulder- bone, 
from  the  lower  Parc  of  the 
inferior  and  external  Condy 
lus  of  the  Shoulder- bone, 


obliquely  in  a  menibranous 
Tendon  upon  the  Outfide  of 
the  Radius ,  a  little  below 
the  Middle. 

in  the  lower  and  external 
Part  of  the  Radius. 
in  the  inner  Part  of  its  in¬ 
ferior  Procefs. 

in  the  fuperior  and  anterior 
Part  of  the  Radius. 


Nerves,  VdTels, 


R  E  M  A  R  It  S. 

The  Radius  lias  two  Sorts  of  Motion,  one  called 
Pronotio,  whereby  the  Palm  of  the  Hand,  with  the 
Help  of  the  two  Pronotorcs  Mufcles*  is  turned  clown  5 
and  the  other  Supinatio ,  in  which  the  two  Supinatores 
turn  it  upwards. 


The  Hand  is  the  third  Part  of  the  Alperior  Limbs  5 
it  commences  from  the  Articulation  of  the  Wrift, 
and  rerminates.ac  the  Fingers  ends, — ■  It9  inner  Part  Is 
called  the  Palm,  and  the  outer  the  Back  of  the 
Hand. — *Tis  divided  into  the  Carpus ,  or  IKrtJl,  the 
Metacarpus ,  and  the  Fingers. 

'  1 


JRefcrence 


A  N  A  TOM  T. 


Refe¬ 

rence 

Number 

6 

The  Carpus 
has  3  to  bend 
and  3  to  ex¬ 
tend  it. 

* 

Proceed 

Infer  ted 

Flexores 

J4 

1  ft 

Cubi  tutus  Ex- 

from  the  lower  and  interior 

by  a  thick  Tendon  in  the 

ternus, 

Condylus  of  the  Shoulder- 

fm all  Bone  of  the  Carpus, 

«% 

bone, 

that  lies  above  the  reft. 

15 

2d 

Radians  In- 

from  the  lower  and  inner 

in  the  firtt  Bone  of  the  Car - 

4 

ternus , 

Condylus  of  the  Shoulder- 

pus,  that  fupports  the  Thumb. 

bone, 

16 

Palmar  is. 

from  the  lower  and  interior 

in  the  Skin  of  the  Palm  of 

Condylus  of  the  Shoulder- , 

the  Hand. 

Zatuders 

bone. 

*7 

ill 

Cubit eus  Ex - 

from  the  pofterior  Part  of 

in  the  fuperior  and  external 

terntts , 

the  Ulna, 

Part  of  the  Bone  of  the  Me¬ 

tacarpus,  that  fupports  the 

| 

little  Finger. 

18 

2d 

Long  us , 

from  the  interior  Part  of  the 

in  that  Bone  of  the  Carpus , 

Shoulder- bone. 

ff  # 

that  fupports  the  fore  Finger. 

*9 

3d 

Brevis, 

from  the  lowermoft  Parc  of 

in  the  Bone  of  the  Carpus, 

the  Shoulder-  bone. 

that  anfwers  the  middle 

1 

Finger. 

Nerves,  Vefiels, 
&c. 


R  E  M  A  R  K  S. 

Befides  thefe  fix  Mufcles ,  three  of  which  ferve  to 
bend,  and  three  to  extend  the  Carpus  or  IVriJl,  it  has 
alfo  a  Ligament  called  Annular ,  which  furrounds  it  like 
a  Bracelet;  this  Ligament  ferves  not  only  to  join  the 
two  Bones  of  the  Cubitus ,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
the  Wrift,  but  Iikewife  to  hold  faft  all  the  Tendons 
of  the  Mufcles ,  and  prevent  their  flipping  out  of 
their  Place  when  they  are  in  Adtion. 

We  find  alfo,  at  the  Root  of  the  Hand*  under 
the  Mans  Veneris ,  a  certain  Mufculous  Heap  of  Flefli 
in  a  fquare  Form,  which  begins  at  the  Thenar ,  -and 


ends  in  the  eighth  Bone  of  the  Carpus.  Some  a 1- 
ledge,  that  it  ferves  to  render  the  Hand  hollow,  by 
drawing  towards  the  ’Thenar ,  the  flefhy  Eminence 
that  lies  under  the  little  Finger. 

The  Fincers  have  three  and  twenty  Mufcles  % 
thirteen  of  which  are  common,  and  ten  proper  ;  the 
common  ones,  viz.  the  Sublimis ,  Profundus ,  Ex  ten - 
for  Communis ,  the  four  Luwbricaks ,  and  the  fix  In- 
terojfei ,  ferve  all  the  Fingers;  the  proper  ones,  are 
thofe  peculiarly  calculated  for  each  Finger,  viz. 
five  for  the  Thumb,  three  for  the  fore-Finger,  and 
t\yo  for  the  little  Finger,  and  are  fituated  as  follow. 


Refe¬ 

rence 


21 


22 


Number 

2  3 


The  Com 
mon. 

20 


iftof  the 
Benders. 


2d 


3d 


4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th 

8th,  9th, 

JOtll 


nth, 
12th, 
13  th 


The  Mufcles 
of  the  Fin¬ 
gers  are 


Proceed 


Sublimis, 


Profundus , 


Extcnfor  com  - 
munis  Major, 


from  the  inner  Part  of  the 
inferior  and  interior  Condylus 
of  the  Shoulder-bone, 

from  the  upper  and  interior 
Part  of  the  Ulna,  and  the 
Radius , 

from  the  pofterior  Part  of 
the  external  and  inferior 
Condylus  of  the  Shoulder- 
bone, 


four  Lumbri -  from  the  Tendons  of  the  Pro- 
calcs ,  fundus ,  and  the  annular  Li¬ 

gament «, 

three  OJfciln- 1  from  the  fupcrior  Part  of 

the  Interdicts,  between  the 
four  Bones  of  the  Metacar¬ 
pus, 

Offei Extend,  for  the  fame  Intcrfticcs  of 

the  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus , 


term. 


Inserted 


in  the  fecond  Row  of  the 
Bones  of  the  four  Fingers, 
being  fattened  in  its  Pitfiage 
to  thofe  of  the  firtt, 
in  the  third  Row  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Fingers, 

in  the  fecond  and  third  Pha¬ 
lanx, 


in  the  fecond  Articulation  of 
the  Fingers,  for  their  Ab¬ 
el  u6t  ion, 

in  the  lateral  Part  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Fingers,  which 
they  move  towards  the 
Thumb, 

in  the  latt  Articulation  of 
the  Bones  of  the  Fingers. 


Nerves,  &V, 


divided  into  four 
Tendons. 


divides  into  four 
Tendons. 

before  its  Arrival 
at  the  Writt,  di¬ 
vides  itfelf  into 
four  flat  mem¬ 
branous  Ten¬ 
dons. 


riiey  join  their 
Tendons  with 
thofe  of  thcZiWw;- 
brtcalcs. 


R  E  M  A  R  K  S . 

The  Tendons  of  the  Sublimis ,  and  Profundus ,  are 
very  ttrong,  becaufe  the  true  A&ion  of  the  Hand  is 
performed  by  them. — The  Tendons  of  the  Sublimis, 
are  perforated  to  give  Way  to  thofe  of  the  Rotund  us, 
to  the  End  that  the  Flexion  of  the  Fingers  may  be 
circular,  and  ftrongcr. — Thofe  Tendons  arc  cnclofed 
in  a  long,  ttrong,  and  membranous  Sheath,  which 
hinders  cm  to  fly  off  to  the  Right  or  Left,  or  to 


raife  up  again (1  the  Palm  of  the  Hand,  in  their  Mo¬ 
tions  ;  which  Sheath  contains  a  fat  and  oily  Humour, 
that  moillens  them. 

The  Tendons  of  the  Communis  Major,  are  flat,  that 
they  may  jut  out  lefs  upon  the  Back  of  the  Hand, 
thro*  which  they  pafs,  for  that  Part  had  been  deform’d 
if  thefe  Tendons  had  been  round. 

There  is  but  one  Extender  Mtfclc  for  two  Benders, 
becaufe  the  Strength  of  the  Hand  con  (ills  in  its 
Flexion. 


Reference 
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Refe¬ 

rence 

Number 

5 

1 

23 

ift 

24  . 

2d 

25 

3d 

2  6 

4th 

27 

5  th 

R 

Of  thefe  five  A 

Refer¬ 

Number 

ence 

3 

TheTHUMB 
has  five  pecu¬ 
liar  Mufcles , 


Proceed 


Inferted 


\FleRens  Pro-\^om  the  fuperior  and  inte* 

rior  Part  of  the  Radius , 

from  the  upper  and  outer 

Parc  of  the  Ulna, 

from  the  fame  Place  with 

the  Lon? us, 

6  7 


prius , 
Lotigus , 

Brevis , 


Nerves,  Ten 
dons,  £dV. 


Thenar, 


Anti  thenar. 


from  the  firft  Bone  of  the 
Wrift ,  and  the  annular  Li¬ 
gament, 

from  the  Bone  of  the  Meta - 
carpus ,  that  fupports  the 
middle  Finger, 


in  the  firft  and  fecond  Bone 
of  the  Thumb,  which  it  bends, 
in  the  fecond  Bone  of  the 
Thumb  which  it  ft  retches  out, 
in  the  third  Bone  of  the 
Thumb ,  which  it  ferves,  alfo, 
to  ftretch  out. 

in  the  fecond  Articulation 
[of  the  Thumb ,  which  it  re¬ 
moves  from  the  other  Fin¬ 
gers. 

in  the  firft  Bone  of  the  Thumb , 
which  it  pulls  to  the  other 
Fingers. 


by  a  forked  Ten¬ 
don. 


the  Thumb ,  two  extend  it,  one  draws  it  away  from 
the  other  Fingers,  and  one  pulls  it  towards  them. 


28 


ft 


The  Fore -fin 
ger  has 

Indicator , 


Proceed 


Inferted 


from  the  middling  and  po- 
fterior  Parc  of  the  Ulna, 


2d 


3d 


India's  Ad 
duftor, 

Indicis  Abdu 
ftor. 


in  the  fecond  Phalanx  of  the 
Index  or  Fore-finger,  and  in 
the  Tendon  of  the  Extenfor 
Major 

in  the  firft  Bone  of  t\\zFore- 
finger ,  which  it  draws  to¬ 
wards  the  Thumb 

from  the  external  and  mid-|in  the  lateral  and  outer  Part 

of  the  Bones  of  the  Index , 
which  it  pulls  toward  the 
other  three  Fingers 


Nerves,  Ten 
don,  &c. 


from  the  Fore-part  of  the 
firft  Bone  of  the  Thumb , 


dling  Part  of  the  Ulna , 


by  a  double  Ten 
don. 


REMARKS. 

By  virtue  of  thefe  three  Mufcles,  the  Forefinger 
performs  three  Sorts  of  Motion  s  one  of  them  ftrctches 


it,  another  brings  it  in  to  the  Thumb,  and  the  third  re«? 
moves  it  from  the  Thumb . 
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Number 


1  ft 


2  d 


The  Little- 
finger  has 


Proceed 


Ex  ten]  or  Pro 
pri  us. 


horn  the  lower  Part  of 
exterior  Condylus  of 


j  Slit) elder  Bone, 


the 

the 


II)' po thenar,  prom  the  little  Bone  of  the 

Carpus  that  lies  above  du¬ 
re  ft 


Inferted 


in  the  fecond  Articulation  of 
the  Li  tile  ^Finger,  itaflifts  the 
Extenfor  Communis  in  ftrctch- 
.ng  out  the  Little -Finger , 
on  the  Out- fide  of  the  firft 
Bone  of  the  Little  finger , 
which  it  pulls  away  from  the 
reft. 


Nerves,  Ten 
dons,  &c. 


by  a  double  Ten 
don. 


REMARKS. 


With  thefe  two  Mufcles  the  Little  finger  .is  capa¬ 
ble  of  Extcnfion  and  Abduiflion  ;  fince  one  of  them 

#  • 

extends  it,  and  the  other  enlarges  its  Diftance  from 
the  other  Fingers. 

Having  thus  examined  all  the  Mufcles  of  the  fu¬ 
perior  Limbs,  I  mult  be  obliged,  to  fatisfy  entirely 
the  Curiofity  of  the  Reader,  and  render  this  CoujTc 
of  Anatomy  as  per  fed'  as  I  can,  to  proceed  to  the 
Examen  of  the  Nerves,  Arteries,  and  Veins  we  meet 
with  in  the  Arm. 

We  have  obferved  already,  that  the  Nerves  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  and  the  Medulla 
Spinalis.  The  firft  fends  forth  ten  Pair  of  Nerves, 
which  we  have  feen,  and  the  fecond  thirty  more, 
which  we  are  to  fee. 

Of  the  thirty  Pair  which  proceed  from  the  f phial 
Marrow,  feven  belong  to  the  Neck,  twelve  to  the 
Back,  five  to  the  Loins,  and  fix  to  the  Os  Sacrum. 

The  firft  Pair  of  the  Cervical  Nerves  arife  between 
the  firft  and  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Neck ,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  reft  comes  out  before  and  behind  5  whereas 
the  other  fix  Pair  come  out  laterally  from  the  Jun* 
dures  of  the  Vertebra,  thro*  particular  Perforations 
near  the  trail  Tver fe  Procejfes. — ‘They  go  to  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Head  and  Lars. 


The  fecond  Pair  contributes  the  main  Branch  to¬ 
wards  the  Formation  of  the  Diaphragmatic k  Nerves , 
which,  according  to  Vicujfens,  fpring  only  from  the 
fourth  and  fixth  Pair. 

The  three  hill  Pair  of  the  Neck ,  joining  with  the 
two  firft  of  the  Dorfim ,  or  Thorax,  make  the  Bra¬ 
chial  Nerves. 

Thefe  Brachial  Nerves  are  fix  in  Number,  which 
range  all  over  the  Arm  to  the  very  Fingers  Ends. 

(32)  The  firft,  which  is  the  uppcrmofl,  and  leaft, 
is  (pent  upon  the  Dcltoidcs  Mufcles  and  the  Skin  of 
the  Arm. 

(33)  The  fecond  is  larger,  and  pafles  through  the 
Middle  of  the  Arm.  It  detaches  Branches  to  the 
Biceps  and  the  Supinator ;  and  when  it  arrives  at  the 
Cubit  divides  it  into  three  Branches,  the  firft  of  which 
marches  by  the  outer  Part  of  the  Ann  to  the  Thumb; 
the  fecond  defeends  obliquely  to  the  Wrift  ;  and  the 
third  keeping  Company  with  the  Bafilica ,  runs  to  its 
Period  in  the  Skin  of  the  Cubitus  and  the  Hand. 

(34)  The  third  joins  the  fecond  under  the  Biceps , 
furnilh  the  Mulcles  called  Brachiales,  with  fonie  of 
its  Branches,  the  Thumb,  Fore- finger,  and  Middle- 
finger,  with  final  I  Twigs,  and  is  fpent  upon  the 
Benders  of  the  Fingers. 

(55)  The  lourth,  which  is  the  greateft  of  all,  lies 
very  deep  in  the  Arm,  and  accompanies  the  Artery 

C  c  and 

*  • 


) 
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and  Vein,  called  the  Bafilica.  It  difpenfes  Shoots 
to  the  external  Mufcle  of  the  Cubitus ,  and  the  Skin 
of  the  In  fide  of  the  Arm  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  arrives 
at  the  Elbow,  it  flits  into  two  Branches,  one  of  which 
glides  along  the  Radius ,  and  the  other  the  Ulna. — • 
The  firft  of  thefe  fends  out  five  Branches,  two  of 
which  repair  to  the  Thumb ,  two  to  the  Fore- finger, 

and  the  fifth  to  the  Middle-finger.- - The  other 

Branch  difpatches  Twigs  to  the  Extenders  of  the  Fin¬ 
gers,  and  then  is  loft  in  the  Wrift. 

(36)  The  fifth  joins  in  with  the  fourth,  and  de- 
fcending  along  the  inner  Part  of  the  Arm,  diftributes 
Branches  upon  the  Ulna  ;  and  from  thence  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  when  one  leans  upon  any  of  thefe  Branches, 

the  Arm  is  benumbed.- - Then  it  is  divided  into 

two  Branches,  one  of  which  vifits  the  Benders  of  the 
Fingers  and  the  Wrifts,  and  loofe  the  Remainder  in 
the  fame  Quarter  with  the  former  ;  the  other  creeps 
along  the  inner  and  lateral  Side  of  the  Arm,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fend  two  Branches  to  the  Little-finger,  two 
to  the  Ring-finger,  and  one  to  the  Middle-finger. 

(37)  The  fixth,  and  Jafl,  almoftal]  over  cutaneous, 
defeends  along  the  inner  Part  of  the  Arm ,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Bafilica^  and  is  loft;  in  the  Skin  of  the 
Elbow  and  Cubitus. 

The  Arms  are  alfo  provided  with  Arteries  and 

Veins.' - -The  Arteries  have  their  Origin  from  the 

afeending  great  Artery,  which  divides  itfelf  into  the 
right  and  left  Subclavian ,  which  pafling  through  the 
Chink  that  lies  between  the  two  Heads  of  the  Sea - 
lenum  Mufcle,  proceeds  to  the  Arm  ;  and  at  the  Arm- 
pits,  is  called  Axillary  Artery ,  which  paffing  under 
the  Head  of  the  Shoulder  Bone,  is  loft;  between  the 
two  Extenders  of  the  Cubitus. 

The  Trunk  itfelf  continuing  its  Defcent  along  the 
inner  Part  of  the  Arm ,  difpenles  Branches  to  the  Bi- 
ceps ,  and  the  Brachi<cus  Internus  and  Externus ,  and 
above  the  Bending  of  the  Elbow  fends  out  a  Twig, 
which  is  loft:  in  the  Interior,  and  back  Part  of  the 
inner  and  lower  Part  of  the  Arm. 

(40)  At  the  Bending  of  the  Elbow  this  arterious 
Trunk  fplits  into  two  Branches,  one  internal,  and  the 
other  external. 

(41)  The  External  creeps  along  the  Radius ,  and 
ihoots  forth  a  Branch  which  re*afcends,  and  comes  to 
a  Period  between  the  Supinator  Longus  and  Bra  chi  ceils 
Internus.  In  its  Defcent  it  diftributes  Branches  to 
the  Benders  of  the  Wrift  and  Fingers.  At  the  Wrift 
it  affords  a  Branch  to  the  Plead  of  the  Thenar ,  which 
is  the  Artery  we  meet  with  when  we  feel  the  Pulfe. 
After  that  it  Aides  under  the  Tendon  of  the  Exten¬ 
der  of  the  Thumb,  and  having  bellowed  Branches 
on  the  outfide  of  the  Hand ,  terminates  into  two 
Shoots,  one  of  which  runs  to  the  Thumb,  and  the 
other  to  the  Fore* finger. 

We  muft  trace  the  Veins  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  Arteries  ;  for  as  the  Arteries  import  the 
Blood  from  the  Plearc  to  the  Circumference,  fo  the 
Veins  export  it  from  the  Circumference  to  the  Heart ; 
therefore  they  have  both  a  different  Origin.  The 
Arteries  of  the  Arm  proceeding  like  thofe  of  the 
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other  Parts  from  the  Pleart  *,  and  the  Veins  of  the 
Arm  from  the  Extremities  of  the  Fingers,  like  the 
Roots  of  a  Tree,  which  by  their  fmalleft  Strings  re¬ 
ceive  the  Sap,  in  order  to  convey  it  to  the  bigger 
Roots,  and  from  thence  to  the  Trunk  itfelf. 

The  Cephalica ,  Bafilica  and  Medianar  are  the  three 
conHderable  Veins  of  the  Arm ,  form’d  from  feve- 
ral  Branches  of  Veins  proceeding  from  the  five 
Fingers. 

(44)  The  Cephalick  confifts  of  fome  fmall 
Branches,  which  form  a  Vein  between  the  Little  and 
the  Ring-finger,  called  Salvatella.  It  lies  between 
the  Skin  and  the  Mufcles,  and  is  divided  into  two 
Branches,  External  and  Internal.  The  External  goes 
down  to  the  Wrift,  where  it  joins  the  Bafilica-,  and 
turns  up  to  the  Back  of  the  Hand.  The  Internal 
Branch,  together  with  a  Sprig  of  the  Bafilica ,  makes 
the  Median  a. 

It  is  thus  called,  in  regard  the  Ancients  ufed  to 
open  it  in  the  Diforders  of  the  Head  ;  from  a  mif- 
taken  Notion,  that  it  had  a  nearer  Concern  with  the 
Head  than  any  of  the  other  Veins. 

(45)  All  the  little  Veins  which  fpring  from  the 
five  Fingers  to  the  Hand ,  form  that  great  Vein  which 
runs  the  whole  Length  of  the  Arm,  and  is  called 
Basilica,  from  its  being  feated  almoft  on  its  Ba - 

fis.- - The  Bafilica  is  divided  into  three  great 

Branches,  one  of  which  is  ufually  opened  when  we 
are  blooded  in  the  Arm,  as  being  the  more  fuperficial 

and  apparent. - »The  other  is  deeper,  and  confifts  of 

two  Branches,  one  directing  its  Courfe  to  the  inner 

Part  of  the  Hand,  and  the  other  to  the  outer. - The 

third  is  the  Cubitalis ,  which  lies  neareft  the  Os  Cubiti. 

• - -Thefe ,  three  Branches  afeend  towards  the  Arm, 

and  in  the  Way  receive  a  Vein  from  the  Median , 
after  which  they  flip  under  the  Tendon  of  the  Pecto¬ 
ral  Mufcle,  and  unload  in  the  Axillary  Vein. 

From  a  Branch  which  arifes  between  the  Thumb 
and  the  Fore- finger,  joined  to  another  that  fprings 
between  the  Middle  and  Ring-finger,  is  formed  a 
large  Vein,  which  afeends  along  the  Middle  of  the 
Arm  to  the  Bending  of  the  Elbow,  called  the  Me¬ 
dian  a,  which  afterwards  divides  itfelf  into  two 
Branches  in  the  Form  of  an  Y,  one  of  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  Cephalica  and  the  Bafilica,  where  it  is  loft; 
while  the  Cephalica  and  Bafilica  continue  their  Courfe 
to  the  Axillary,  where  they  unload  thcmfelves,  the 
Axillary  into  the  Subclavian ,  and  the  Subclavian  into 
the  Cava. 

Before  we  examine  the  Mufcles  of  the  inferior 
Limbs,  we  muft  take  fome  Notice  of  thofe  employ’d 
in  the  Dilatation  and  Contraction  of  the  Thorax , 
which  amount  to  fifty  feven.  Thirty  thereof,  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  Anticnts,  ferve  for  the  Dilatation  of 
the  Breaft,  fifteen  on  each  Side,  viz.  the  Subclavian , 
Serratus  Major ,  two  Serrati  Pofteriores ,  and  eleven 
Intcrojfei  Externi\  and  twenty  fix,  thirteen  of  each 
Side  lor  its  Contraction,  viz.  the  Triangularis ,  Sacro - 
lumbar  is ,  and  eleven  Interoffei  Interni  \  the  Dia¬ 
phragm  employ’d  indifferently  in  both  Motions,  be-, 
ing  the  fifty  feventh. 


Refer¬ 

Number 

ence 

57 

Dilators 

lft 

AA 

BB 

2d 

CC 

3d 

The  Mufcles 

ofth  ^Thorax  Proceed  Inferted 

or  Breaft. 

Subclavian ,  from  the  Internal  and  infe-  in  the  upper  Parc  of  the firft 

rior  Part  of  the  Clavicula ,  Rib,  which  it  pulls  upwards 

and  outwards. 

Serratus  Ma-  from  the  internal  Bafts  of  the  by  Digitation  in  the  five 
jor9  Shoulder-blade,  lower-moft  long  Ribs,  and 

the  two  upper-mo  ft  fhort 
ones ;  it  pulls  the  Ribs  out¬ 
wardly  and  dilates  the  Breaft. 
Serratus  po-  in  a  broad  Tendon  from  the  in  four  Points  in  the  lower* 
ftcrior  and  fu-  acute  Procefles  of  f he  lower-  rnoft  Ribs,  to  pull  them 
■per  hr ,  rnoft  Vertebra. •  of  the  Neck,  down  and  outward. 

and  from  the  fir  ft  of  the 
I  Loins, 


Nerves,  VefleJs, 

&V. 


Reference 
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F 


GG 


feefe-  1  Number 
rence  )  2  3  | 

The  Mufcles 
of  the  Thorax 
or  Breaft, 

Intercoftales 

I  in  all  15 

Ex  tern  i7 

I  Dilators. 

1  Contrac¬ 

tors. 

ift 


2d 


ii 


Triangularis. 


Sacrolumba 

ris. 


Intercofloles 
lnterni . 


Froceed 


from  the  inferior  and  exter¬ 
nal  Part  of  each  upper  Rib, 


from  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Sternum  on  which  it  lies. 


from  the  pofterior  Part  of 
the  Os  Sacrum ,  and  the  Spi¬ 
na  of  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins, 

from  the  upper  Part  of  each 
lower  Rib, 


Inferted 


obliquely  from  behind  for¬ 
wards  in  the  fuperior  and  ex¬ 
ternal  Part  of  each  of  the 
lower  Ribs,  which  they  pull 
backwards,  and  outwards, 
to  promote  the  Dilatation, 
in  the  Cartilages  of  the  fupe¬ 
rior  Rib,  reaching  even  the 
Twelfth.  It  draws  the  Ribs 
downwards,  and  contracts 
the  Bread. 

in  the  pofterior  Parts  of  the 
Ribs  near  the  Root ;  by  its 
Tendons  contract  the  Breaft, 


in  the  inferior  and  interior 
Edge  of  each  upper  Rib, 
they  contract  the  Breaft  in 
Conjunction  with  the  two 
|  laft  mentioned. 


Nerves, 


beftows  twoT*erii 
dons  on  eachRib* 
one  on  the  Out-* 
fide,  and  one  on 
the  Infide. 


REMARKS . 

Some  modern  Anatom ifts  are  of  Opinion  that  the 
internal  and  external  Intercoftal  Mufcles,  make  but 
one  Mufcle,  which  has  two  Plans  of  Fibres  with  con¬ 
trary  Directions. 

The  ACtion  of  thefe  Mufcles  is  effected  in  this 
Manner.  When  the  internal  Air  is  prefs’d  by  the 
external,  the  Diaphragm,  being  forced  thereby  to  di¬ 
late  itfelf,  the  dilating  Mufcles  are  alfo  in  ACtion  5 
and  when  that  Air,  after  having  palled  through  the 
Lungs,  is  forced  to  fally  out,  the  Diaphragm  con¬ 
tracts  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  Mufcles  Antagonifts  to 
thofe  that  aCted  before  ;  though  fome  of  our  modern 
Anatomifts  believe,  that  it  is  not  the  Air  that  caufes 
the  Dilatation,  or  Contraction  of  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Thorax*  but  the  Dilatation  and  Contraction  of  thofe 
Mufcles  that  procure  the  Ingrefs  and  Egrefs  of  the 
Air,  into  or  out  of  the  Breaft. 

(H)  The  Diaphragm ,  which  is  the  principal  Or¬ 
gan  of  the  Refpiration,  alfo  called  Septum  tranfverfuniy 
is  a  nervous  Mufcle ,  feparating  the  Breaft  or  %  borax 
from  the  Abdomen ,  or  lower  Venter,  and  ferving  as 
a  Partition  between  the  natural  and  vital  Parts.— Its 
Figure  is  round,  refembling  a  Ray  or  Thornback. — 
It  confifts  of  two  Circles,  the  one  membranous,  the 
other  flefliy.  Though  others  will  have  both  of  them 
mufcular. 

The  firft,  or  fuperior  Circle  arifes  from  the  Ster¬ 
num ,  and  the  Ends  of  the  laft  Ribs  5  the  fecond  or  in¬ 
ferior  comes  from  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins.  The 
Upper  is  covered  a-Top  with  a  Membrane  derived 
from  the  Pleura  ;  and  the  Lower  lined  ac  Bottom 
with  another  from  the  Peritoneum  ( I ). 

Its  Situation  is  Oblique,  being  extended  from  the 


Cartilage  Xiphoides ,  by  the  Extremes  oF  the  Ribs,  to 
the  Region  of  the  Loins. 

(L)  It  is  pierced  in  the  Middle  for  the  Paflage  of 
the  Vena  Cava ;  and  in  its  lower  Part  for  the  CEfopba - 
gus  j  and  between  the  Productions  of  the  inferior  Cir¬ 
cle  pafs  the  Aortay  Thoracic  Dull,  and  Vena  Azygos. 

(MM)  It  receives  two  Sorts  of  Nerves,  one  from 
the  Parvagurtiy  and  the  other  from  the  Interftices  of 
the  four  lowermoft  Vertebre  of  the  Neck.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  pate  through  the  Cavity  of  the  Tho - 
raXy  and  being  fupported  by  the  Mediaftintim,  are 
difperfed  in  three  or  four  Branches  all  over  its  Sub- 
ftance. 

It  receives  likewife  two  Arteries,  called  Phrenic<ey 
which  fpring  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta  ;  and  two 
Veins  of  the  fame  Name,  which  march  to  the  Trunk 
of  the  Cava. 

The  Diaphragm ,  in  its  natural  Difpofition,  is  con¬ 
vex  on  the  upper  Side  towards  the  Breaft,  and  con¬ 
cave  on  the  lower,  towards  the  Abdomen .  Hence  it 
has  two  Motions,  the  one  of  Contraction,  and  the 
other  of  Relaxation. 

By  the  Contraction,  or  Swelling  of  the  Fibres,  the 
Diaphragm  becomes  flat  on  each  Side  5  the  Confe- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  the  Cavity  of  the  Breaft  is 
enlarged  to  give  Liberty  for  the  Lungs  to  receive  the 
Air  in  Infpiration  ;  and  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen 
leflened,  and  confcquently  the  Stomach  and  Inteftincs 

prefled,  for  the  Diftribution  of  the  Chyle. - *In  its 

Relaxation,  whereby  it  re  fumes  its  natural  Situation, 
the  Cavity  of  the  Breaft  is  diminifhed,  and  the  Lungs 
prefled,  for  the  Expulfion  of  the  Air  in  Expira¬ 
tion. 

On  the  Diaphragm  alfo.,  in  great  Meafure,  depends 
the  AClion  of  Coughing,  Sneezing,  Yawning,  Laugh¬ 
ing,  the  Hiccups,  &V. 


Refer 
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P 


Q 

P 


Number 

6. 


The  Mufcles 
of  the  Back 
and  Loins  are 


Proceed 


Inferted. 


Nerves,  Veflels, 
&c. 


Ex  ten 
ders 
ift 

2d 


Bender 
of  the 
Loins, 


Sneer , 


Scmifpinatusy 


Triangularis , 


from  the  pofterior  Part  of 
the  Os  Sacrum ,  and  rhe  po¬ 
fterior  and  fuperior  Edge  of 
the  Os  Ilium , 

(rom  the  Spines  of  the  Os 
Sacrum*  and  from  thofe  of 
the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins, 

from  the  pofterior  Part  of 
the  Cofta  of  the  Os  Ilium , 
and  the  lateral,  internal  Part 
of  the  Os  Sacrum , 


in  the  Spines  of  the  Vertebra' 
of  the  Back. 


obliquely  in  all  the  tranfverfe 
Procefles  of  the  Vertebre  of 
the  Back,  reaching  even  to 
the  Neck. 

in  the  laft  of  the  fhort  Ribs, 
and  in  all  the  tranfverfe  Pro¬ 
cefles  of  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins  with  its  Fellow,  it 
bends  the  Back- bone  fore- 
wards. 


REMARKS, 


IOO 


AN  AT  0  M  T 


REMARKS. 

Thefe  fix  Mufcles  are  common  to  both  the  Back 
and  the  Loins,  in  their.  Extenfion,  Flexion,  and 
bending  Side* ways. 

The  Semi'fpir.atus ,  Sacer,  and  Sacrolumbar  is ,  feem 
to  make  but  one  Body  or  Mafs  of  FJefli,  which  covers 
the  whole  Back  from  the  Os  Sacrum  to  the  Neck. 

Thefe  are  the  Mufcles  that  grace  the  Mein  and 
Carriage  of  Women,  by  keeping  their  Body  very 
ftrait,  and  when  they  neglecfl  their  Parts,  either 
through  Weaknefs  or  an  ill  Cuftom,  the  Body  ftoops, 
and  fometimes  becomes  Hunch-backed. 

The  inferior  Litnb  (called  Pes)  is  divided  like  the 
fuperior  into  three  Parts,  viz.  the  Thigh,  the  Leg, 

and  the  Foot. - In  the  Thigh  are  diflinguifhed  the 

Fore-part,  the  Back-part,  the  Infide  and  the  Out-fide. 

■  -The  Fore-part  of  the  inferiour  End  is  called  the 
Knee,  and  the  Hinder- part  the  Ham . 


The  Leg  begins  at  the  Knee,  and  ends  at  its  Ar¬ 
ticulation  with  the  Foot,  on  each  Side  thereof,  are 
the  two  Prominences,  called  Malleoli ,  or  Ancles' — — 
Its  Back-part  is  called  the  Calf  of  the  Leg. 

The  Foot,  which  is  that  Part  that  extends  from 
the  Ankles  to  the  End  of  the  Toes  (and  whole  upper 
Parc  is  called  the  Cubitus  or  hiftep ,  and  the  lower, 
the  Sole  of  the  Foot)  is  divided  into  the  Tar  fits,  Mc- 
tatarfus,  and  the  Toes,  as  we  have  obfcrved,  already, 

in  our  Ofleology. - Thefe  three  Parts  are  afiified  in 

their  Motions  by  feveral  Mufcles. 

The  Thigh,  in  its  Flexion,  or  Bending  by  the 
Pfoas ,  11  incus,  and  Pefiincus ;  in  its  Extenfion  by 
the  three  Gluttei  ;  in  its  Adu&ion  by  the  three  Trici - 
piles  ,  in  its  Abdultion  by  the  Pyramidalis ,  the  Quod- 
ratusy  and  the  two  Gemini  *,  and  in  its  Rotation  '  by 
the  two  Obturatorcs ,  which  make  in  all  fifteen 
Mufcles. 


Refe¬ 

rence 

Number 

J5 

The  Thigh 

has 

S 

1 

id 

Benders. 

Pfoas, 

T 

2d 

1  Iliacus, 

V 

3^ 

Peblineus, 

X 

id 

Glut  ants  Ma¬ 

Exten¬ 

ders. 

jor, 

Y 

2d 

Glut  an s  In¬ 

. 

termedins, 

Z 

3d 

Gliiitcus  Mi¬ 

• 

nor y 

] 

id 

Triceps  Supe¬ 

Abduc- 

torcs. 

rior  y 

2 

2d 

T biceps  Me- 

diusy 

3 

3d 

Triceps  Infe¬ 
rior  y 

id 

Abcluc - 
1  tores. 

Pyramidalis, 

4 

2  cl 

Qua  dr  at  us , 

3d, 

Gemini , 

r  ft 

Obturator 

Obtura¬ 
tor  cs. 

In  tenuis , 

2  cl 

Obturator 

Ext  emus. 

Refer¬ 

Number 

The  Tibia  or 

ence. 

1 1 

j  Leg  has 

5 

four  Ex- 
tenfors. 

1  ft 

R  ell  us , 

Proceed 


f 


from  the.tranfverfe  Procefies 
of  the  lowermoft  Vertebra 
of  the  Back,  and  the  upper- 
moft  of  the  Loins, 
from  the  whole  Edge  of  the 
inner  Cavity  of  the  Os  Ilium , 
from  the  firft  Part  of  the  Os 
Pubis , 


from  the  lateral  Part  of  the 
Os  Sacrum ,  and  from  the 
hinder  and  outer  Part  of  the 
Lip  of  the  Os  Ilium , 
from  the  pofterior  Part  of 
the  Lip  of  the  Os  Ilium , 
from  the  deeped  and  hol¬ 
lowed  Part  of  the  external 
Cavity  of  the  Os  Ilium , 

from  the  upper  and  ouicj 
Parc  of  the  Os  Pubis , 

from  the  Middle  of  the  Os 
Pubis , 

from  the  inferior  Part  of  the 
Os  Pubis  and  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Os  Jfchiuniy 
from  the  upper  and  lateral 
Part  of  the  Os  Sacrum ,  and 
the  lateral  Part  of  the  Os 
Ilium , 

from  the  outer  and  lateral 
Part  of  the  rifing  Part  of  the 
Ifcbium , 

from  the  two  little  Procefies 
in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Os 
Ifchitwi, 

from  the  whole  Circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  oval  Foramen  of 
the  Os  If  chi  ton , 
from  the  outer  Circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  fame  Hole, 


Infer  ted 


with  a 
Tendon 
chanter , 


ftrong  and  round 
in  the  lefler  Tro- 


in  the  little  Trochanter , 

in  the  fore  Part  of  the  Thigh- 
Bone ,  under  the  little  Tro¬ 
chanter.  Thefe  three  Muf¬ 
cles  make  the  Thigh  bend, 
in  the  Bone  of  the  Thigh, 
about  the  Breadth  of  four 
Fingers  under  the  great  To - 
chanter. 

about  three  Fingers  Breadth 
under  the  great  Trochanter. 
in  a  little  Cavity  at  the  Root 
of  the  great  Trochanter. 
Thefe  three  drecch  out  the 
Thigh. 

m  the  upper  Part  of  a  Line 
that  runs  along  the  Infide  of 
the  Thigh. 

in  the  Middle  of  the  fame 
Line. 

in  the  inferior  Part  of  the 
fame  Line. 

in  a  fmall  Cavity  at  the  Root 
of  the  great  Trochanter . 


Nerves,  Veficls, 

&V. 

fea ted  m  the  Ab¬ 
domen. 


feated  in  the  Ab 
domett . 


in  the  poderior  and  exter¬ 
nal  Parc  of  the  great  Tro¬ 
chanter. 

in  a  fmall  Cavity  at  the  Root 
of  the  great  Trochanter. 
They  join  with  the  Quadra¬ 
nts  in  opening  the  Thigh, 
by  a  Tendon  in  a  fmall  Ca¬ 
vity  at  the  Root  of  the  great 
Trochanter. 

by  the  Cavity  at  the  Root  of 
the  great  Trochanter.  Thefe 
two  Mufcles  ferve  for  the 
Rotation  of  the  Thighs. 


fepa raced  by  the 
Tendon  of  the 
Obturator  Inter - 
nus. 


Proceed 


Iron)  the  tore  and  lower  Parc 
of  the  Os  Ilium, 


inferted 


in  the  upper  and  fore  Part 
of  the  Leg> 


Nerves,  Veficls, 

&c. 

comes  to  a  Ten¬ 
don,  and  covers 
the  whole  R o tu¬ 
la  9  or  Knee- Pam 


t 


Reference 


Refe¬ 

rence 


10 


12 


*3 


34 


l5 


Number  1  The  Tibia,  or 
20  I  Leg  has 

Vafttis  Inter- 


nus. 


Vaftus  Ex  ter  - 
nus , 

Cruralis, 


Bi  ceps. 


Semi-ner 

vofusy 


Longusy 


Gracilis, 


Membrano¬ 

us, 

Popliteus, 


a  n  a  r  0  m  r. 


Proceed 

from  the  inner  and  upper 
Part  of  the  Femur ,  a  little 
below  the  lefTer  Trochanter , 
from  the  upper  and  fore- Part 
of  the  Thigh-bone, 
from  the  anterior  and  fupe- 
rior  Parc  of  the  Thigh  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Trochanters , 

from  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Knob  of  the  Os  Ifchium ,  and 
the  outer  Part  and  Middle 
of  the  Thigh, 

from  the  Knob  of  the  Os  If¬ 
chium , 


from  the  upper  and  anterior 
Spina  of  the  Os  Ifchium , 

from  the  lower  and  fore- Part 
of  the  Os  Pubis , 


Inferted 


IOI 

Nerves,  VelTels, 
&c. 


for  the  external  and  lateral 
Part  of  the  Lip  of  the  Os- 

IUUMy 

from  the  outer  and  lower 
Knob  of  the  Femur , 


in  the  fuperior  and  interior  marches  in 
Part  of  the  Tibia ,  broad  Tendon. 

with  the  former. 

along  with  the  three  I  men¬ 
tioned  laft.  Thefe  four 
ftretch  out  the  Leg  by  pul¬ 
ling  it  forwards, 
in  the  upper  and  hinder  Part 
of  the  fuperior  Appendage 
of  the  Per  one.  I 


in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  up¬ 
per  Epiphyfis  of  the  Tibia. 
Thefe  three  Mufcles  bend 
the  Leg  by  pulling  it  back¬ 
wards. 

obliquely  in  the  internal  and 
fuperior  Part  of  the  Tibia , 
which  it  pulls  in. 
in  the  upper  and  inner  Part 
of  the  Tibia.  Thefe  two 
perform  the  Adduction  of 
the  Leg  by  pulling  it  inwards, 
by  a  broad  Membrane  in  the 
upper  and  outer  Part  of  the 
Fibula . 

obliquely  in  the  fuperior  and 
interior  Part  of  the  Tibia. 
Thefe  two  Mufcles  form  the 
Abdu&ion  of  the  Leg  by 
drawing  it  to  the  Out-Side. 


Refe¬ 

rence 


*9 


20 


21 


two  Flex 
ores, 
ift 


2d 


fcvenEx 
ten  fores 

jft 

2d 


3^ 


5  th 


The  Foot  has 


Proceed 


Crurcus  An -  from  the  upper  and  fore- Part 
terior,  of  the  Tibia , 


Peroneus  An- 1  fr« om  the  outer  and  middling 

Parc  of  the  Perone , 


Inferted 


from  the  pofterior  of  the  two 
lower  Condili  of  the  Thigh¬ 
bone, 


4th  \  Plan  laris. 


from  the  pofterior  and  fupe¬ 
rior  Parc  both  of  the  Tibia 
and  the  Fibula , 
from  the  outer  Knob  of  the 
Bone  of  the  Thigh, 


by  two  Tendons,  one  to  the 
firft  Wedge-like  Bone,  and 
the  other  to  the  Bone  of  the 
Metatarfus  that  fupporrs  the 
great  Toe. 

on  the  fore- Side  in  the  Bone 
of  the  Metatarfus  that  fup- 
ports  the  little  Toe.  Thefe 
two  Mufcles  bend  the  Leg 
by  pulling  it  forwards, 
by  a  Tendon  common  to 
them,  and  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  Mufcles ,  in  the  pofterior 
and  fuperior  Part  of  the  Bone 
of  the  Heel.  Thefe  with 
the  two  following  form  the 
CaJf  of  the  Leg. 
by  a  Tendon  in  theHccl-bOne. 


Crurcus  Pofte-  from  the  pofterior  Part  oF 
riory  the  Tibia , 


by  confounding  its  flender 
Tendon  with  that  of  the 
three  lad  in  the  fame  Place 
with  them, 

in  the  inner  Part  of  the  Sea- 
phoides ,  or  navicular  Bone. 


(5  th,  7  th  1  Per  one  i  Po - 


Nerves,  VelTels, 
&c. 


the  HrftfroTm  the  upper,  and  in  the  upper,  and  in  a  man- 
very  near  the  fore- Part  of  ncr  the  external  Part  of  the 
the  Perone ,  Bone  of  the  Metatarfus  that 

fupports  the  great  Toe. 

the  fecond  from  the  lower-  in  that  Bone  of  the  Metatar - 
moft  Part  of  the  Perone ,  /fcrthat  fupports  the  litt  leToe.  1 

They  ftretch  out  the  Foot  by  1 
pulling  it  backwards, 

n  d 


This  is  called  the 
Tendon  of  Achil¬ 
les ,  bccaufe  *tis 
faid  he  died  of  a 
Wound  in  that 
Place,  which  is 
always  very  dan* 
gerousi. 


Reference 


102 


J 
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RE  M  A  R  KB. 

The  Reafon  why  that  flkilful  Antift,  -Nature,  has 
introduced  into  the  Mechanifm  of  the  Foot  but  two 
Flexores,  for  feven  Exten fores,  is,  that  fuch  a  great 
Number  of  Mufcles  that  draw  the  Foot  back,  and 
keep  a  Man  from  falling  forwards,  was  necefTary  to 
counterpoife  the  Center  of  Gravity  5  and  two  were 


fufficient  for  bending  the  Foot ,  which  naturally  bend 
but  too  much. 

Two  and  twenty  Mufcles  are  afligned  for  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Toes,  of  which  fixceen  are  common,  viz. 
two  Extenfores ,  two  Flelientes,  four  Lumbricales ,  and 
eight  Interojfei ;  and  fix  proper,  viz.  four  for  the 
great  Toe,  one  for  the  fecond,  and  the  fixth  for. the 
little  Toe. 


Refer¬ 

ence 


22 


23 


24 


2  5 


Number 

22. 

The  Toes 
have 

Proceed 

♦ 

Inferted 

two  Ex¬ 
tenders, 
id 

Ex  ten  for 

from  the  upper  and  fore-Part 

by  four  Tendons  in  the  four 

Communis , 

of  the  Tibia,  where  it  joins: 

Articulations  of  the  four 

t 

the  Fibula , 

Toes ,  which  it  extends.  -  '  1 

2d 

Pedieus , 

from  the  lower  Part  of  the 

divided  into  four  Tendops-f 

!  ' 

twoFlex- 

ores.  • 

1  ft 

< 

Sublimis, 

Fibula  and  the  annular  Liga- 
gament, 

\ 

\ 

from  the  lower  and  inner 

in  the  outer  Part  of  the  fird 
Articulation  of  the  fopr 
Toes.  They  both  perform 
the  Extent  ion.  1 

divided  into  four  perforated 

0 

Part  of  the  Heel- bone, 

Tendons,  in  the  upper  of  the 
fird  Rank  of  the  Bones  of 
the  four  Toes,  in  order  to 

2d 

Profundus, 

from  the  fuperior  and  pofle- 

bend  them.  I 

divided  into  four  Tendons  ?n 

5th,  6th 

Lumbricales , 

rior  Parc  of  the  Tibia ,  and 
the  Fibula, 

% 

\ 

\  • 

from  the  Tendons  of  the 

the  lad  Row  of  the  Bones  of 
the  Toes.  Thefe  Mufcles 
bend  the  four  lead  Toes  of 
the  Foot.  ; 

in  the  lateral  and  inner  Part 

yth,  8th 

•  4 

Profundus, 

• 

of  the  fird  Bones  of  the  fopr 

9th, 10th 

Interojfei  In - 

0 

from  the  Bones  of  the  Tar - 

Toes.  They  form  the  Sole 
of  the  Foot. 

along  with, the  Lumbricales 

nth, 

1 2  th 

terni. 

Jus,  and  the  Intervals  of 

in  the  upper  and  inner  Parc 

thofe  of  the  Metatarfus* 

_  m  A 

of  the  Bones  of  the  fird  Ar¬ 

13^, 

% 

% 

'  Interojfei  Ex - 

\ 

1  from  the  upper  Part  of  the1 

ticulation  of  the  four  Idler 
Toes,  which  move  towards 
the  great  Toe. 

in  the  lateral  and  external 

i+th, 

terni. 

Incerdices  of  the  Bones  of  the 

Part  of  the  fird  Bones  of  the 

15th, 

• 

Inftep, 

Toes ,  which  they  remove 

1 6ch, 

•  • 

from  one  another  by  Abduc- 1 

1  • 

•> 

tion. 

Nerves,  Vefiels, 
&c. 


Refe-  1 
renccs 

Number 

4- 

The  greats 

has 

* 

\ 

Proceed 

• 

Inferted 

• 

Nerves,  Vefiels, 
&c. 

26 

id 

Flexor  Pro - 
prius , 

from  the  fuperior  and  pode- 
rior  Parc  of  the  Perbne , 

in  the  Bone  of  the  fird  Pha¬ 
lanx,  retaining  the  great 
Toe,  which  it  bends. 

27 

2d 

ExtenforPror 

prius. 

from  the  fore  and  upper  Part 
of  the  Perone ,  between  the 
Bone  and  the  Tibia , 

in  the  upper  Part  of  the  (ird 
Bone  of  the  great  Toe,  which 
it  extends. 

28 

3^ 

Thenar * 

from  the  lateral  and  internal 
Part  of  the  Heel- bone,  the 
navicular  Bone,  and  OJfa  In- 
nominata. 

in  the  upper  Part  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  Bone  pf  the  great  Toe, 
which  it  pulls  in. 

* 

t 

29 

4th 

f 

Anti  thenar. 

from  the  Bone  of  the  Meta - 
tarfus  that  fudains  the  little 
Toe , 

in  the  inner  Part  of  the  fird 
Joint  of  the  great  Toe,  it 
pulls  the  great  Toe  outwards 
towards  the  other  Toes. 

30 

5th 

6th 

and  lad 

l 

A b  dull  or  of  . 
the  Index. 

Hypothcnar, 

‘ 

front  the  inner  Part  of  the] 
fird  Bone  of  the  great  Toe , 

from  the  outer  Part  of  the 
Bone  of  the  Mctatarfus , 
which  fudains  the  little  Toe , 
for  which  it  i9  calculated. 

in  the  Bones  of  the  fecond 
Toe ,  which  ic  pulls  towards 
the  great  one. 

in  the  upper  and  outer  Part 
of  the  Bones  of  the  little  Toe, 
which  ic  draws  off  from  the 
Red. 

I'll 


I 


I 
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mint  of  the  Mufcles  of 

the  Body,  by 

an  exadt 

Lift  of  them,  to  help  the  Memory  of  young  Fu- 

pils  or  Candidates. 

4 

»  m 

M  U 

S  c  L  E  S. 

% 

♦ 

N 

The  Forehead  has 

2 

1  The  Ulna 

▲  ♦ 

12 

The  Occiput 

1 

|  The  Radii 

$ 

The  Eye -lids 

6 

The  Carpi ,  or 

Ifrijls  12 

The  Eyes 

12 

The  Fingers 

48 

The  Nofe 

7 

Refpiration 

57 

The  external  Ears 

8 

The  Loins 

6 

The  internal  Ears 

4 

The  Abdomen 

10 

The  Lips 

J3 

The  T eft  ides 

% 

2 

The  Tongue 

8 

The  Bladder 

1 

The  Uvula 

4 

The  Yard 

4 

• 

The  Larynx 

34 

The  Anus 

3 

The  Pharynx 

» 

7 

Tjie  Thighs 

30 

The  Oj  liy aides 

20 

The  Legs 

22 

The  Lower-Jaw 

12 

The  Feet 

18 

The  Head 

•  14 

The  Toes 

44 

The  Neck 

8 

% 

Y  #1  1 

The  Shoulder-Blades 

S' 

In  all. 434 

The  Arms  or  Shoul-  ’ 

l  lS 

der-  Bones  _ 

0 

f 

. 

*  -  •  -  *  # 

This  done*  I  have  nothing  left,  to  render  .this 

Treatife  of  Anatomy  a  perfect  one*  but  to  finifh  by  thfe 
Angiolocy  ;  which  is  a  Defcription  of  the  Nerves, 
Arteries,  and  Veins  of  the  infcnor  Extremity  of  the 

Body.  - 

We  have  feen,  already,  feven,  of  the  thirty  Pair  of 
Nerves,  which  march  our  from  the  Spinal  Marrow, 
through  the  Holes  of  the  Vertebra,  and  thole  feven 
belong  to  the  Neck ;  now  .we  mull  difcover  thofe 
that  belong  to  the  Back,  Loins,  and  Os  Sacrum, 

The  twelve  Pair  of  Nerves,  which  Tally  out.  from 
the  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  extend  no  further  than  the 
Circumference  of  the  Thorax  each  of  them  divided 
into,  two  Branches,  the  larger  whereof  are  placed  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  latter  behind.  The  fore  Branches  are 
diftributed  into  the  internal  and  external  intercoftal 
Mufcles,  in  each  of  the  Interftices  of  the,  Ribs,  fend 
Shoots  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Breaft,  and  to  the  ob¬ 
lique  defeending.  of  the  Abdomen,  - — —The  hinder 
Branches  bend  back,  and  are  loft  in  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Back,  and  thofe  which  adhere  to  the  Vertebra. 

Each  of  the  five  Pair  which  proceed  from  the  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Loins,  is  likewife 'divided  into  an  anterior , 
and  a  pofterior  Branch  ;  diftributed  partly  in  the  Mul- 
cles  of  the  Loins  and  the  Hypogaftrium,  and  partly 
in  the  Thigh.. 

Of  the  fix  Pair  of  the  Os  Sacrum  (that  Pair  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins  included) 
none,  but  the  fir  ft,  marches  out  by  its  lateral  Part, 
the  other  five  make  their  Way  before,  and  behind, 
becaufe  the  Articulation  of  its-;  lateral  Parts,  with  i;he 
Bones  of  the  Ilia,  obftrudl  *  its  Perforation  in  thofe 
Places  i  but  by  way  of  Recompense,  it  has  t zn  Fora¬ 
mina  before,  and  ten  behind  ;  and  of  thefe,-  five  on 
each  Side,  which  give  an  Eg  refs  to  as  many  Nerves. 

The  Spinal  Marrow  terminates  in  a  Nerve „  which 
is  diftributed  in  the  Skin  between  the  Buttock  and  the 
Anus,  and  fends  Branches  to  t he  Mufcles  of  the  Thighs, 
both  on  the  right  and  left  Side. 

The  biggefl  Branches  of  {!)<:,  three  lowermoft  Pair 
of  the  Loins,  and  thofe  of  the  four  uppermoft  of  the 
Os  Sacrum,  joining  together,  in  their  Deiccnr,  form 
four  Branches  of  Nerves,  two  of  which  are  no  lower 
than  the  Thighs  ;  a  third  terminates  in  the  Leg,  and 
a  fourth  reaches  to  the  Poor. 

(3  S-)  The  fil'd  Pair  of  t Lie  Nerves  of  the  Thighs  is 
formed  of  the  third  and  fourth  Pair  of  the  Lumlarcs , 
and  palling  near  the  Idler  Trochanter ,  is  diftributed  in 
the  Skin  and  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh,  and  in  fame  of 
thofe  which  move  the  Leg.  —  'Pis  quite  I  pent  above 
the  Knee. 


(34.)  The  fecond,  which  fprings  from  the  fame 
Source,  and  accompanies  the  crural  Artery  and  Vein, 
is  diftributed  to  the  anrerior  Mufcle,  the  Skin  of  the 
Thigh,  and  the  Circumference  of  the  Knee,  and  fends 
out  a  Branch  to  accompany  the  Saphana  to  the  inner 
Ankle,  where  it  finks. 

(35)  The  third,  which  rifes  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  and  paftes  through  the 
Foramen  at  the  End  of  the  Pubes ,  is  difperfed  m  the 
Mufcles  of  the  upper  Parc  of  the  Thigh,  the  Pudenda , 
and  the  Triceps ,  and  loft  in  the  Skin  of  the  Groin. 

(36)  The  fourth,  is  formed  of  the  four  lliperior 

Nerves  of  the  Os  Sacrum,  which  together  forrb  the 
Cruralis  5  which  defeends  in  an  entire  Body  to  the 
Ham,  after  having  palled  firft  near  the  Prominence 
of  the  Os  Ifcbium .  — —At  the  Ham  it  divides  again 
into  two  Branches,  the  outermoft  thereof  runs  from 
the  Gutfide-of  the  Foot  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  P krone , 
and  then  turns  back  to  the  outer  Ankle,  where  it  ter¬ 
minates.- - The  inner  Branch  defeends  along  the  Leg 

to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Foot,  and  after  fpreading  itfelf 
upon  the  inner  Ankle,  is  fpenc  upon  the  Sole  of  the 
Foot,  and  all  the  Toes,  to  each  of  which  it  difpenfes 
two  Branches. 

To  this  Coiiclufion  of  all  the  Nerves  of  the  Body, 
fuceedds  the  Defcription  of  the  Arteries,  and  Veins  of 
the  inferior  Limbs. 

We  nitfft  have  obferved  already  that  an  Artery 
is  a  hollow  fiftuldus  Canal,  appointed  to  receive  the 
Blood  from  the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart,  and  diftri- 
bute  it  to  alLParta  of :  the  .Body,  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Heat  and  Life.,  and  the  Conveyance  of  the  necef- 
fary  NuthmeoC. 

The  Arteries  are  ordinarily  compofed  of  three 
Coats,  or  Membranes;  the  firft  or  outermoft,  ner¬ 
vous  or  Tendinous,  being  a  Thread  of  fine  Blood- 
velfels,  .with  Nerves  for  nouri/hirrg  the  other  Coats. 
The  febond  mufcUlar,  and  made  up  of  fpiral  Fibres; 
of  which;  there  are  more,  or  fewer  Strata ,  according 
to  the  Bignefs  of  the- Artery  :  Thefe  Fibres  have  a 
ftrong  Blafticity,  by  Which  they  contract  theniftdves 
with  L7orce,  When  the  PoWer  by  which  they  have 
been  ftreiched  out*  ceafes.^ — -The  third,  and  inmoft 
Coat,  is- a: fine*  denfe,  tranfpdrent  Membrane,  which 
keeps  the  Blood  withifi  its  Channels,  which  otherwife, 
upon  the  Dilatation  df  an  Artery,  would  eafily  fepa- 

rate  the  fpiral  Fibres  from  one  another. - As  the 

Arteries  grow  final ler,  thefe  Coats  grow  thinner. 

All  the  Arteries  are  conical,  i.  e.  begin  with  a 
Trunk,  and  growing  lefs  and  narrower,  ends  in 
Branches  fo  minute,  that  they  efcape  the  Sight,  unlefs 
aflifted  with  Microfcopes;  by  which  in  the  Tails  of 
Tadpoles,  and  very  final  1  Eels,  the  Extremities  of  the 
Arteries  leeni,  by  the  fwift,  uninterrupted  Courfi*  of 
the  Blood,,  to  be  inofculated  or  continued  to  the  Ori¬ 
ginations  of  irhe  Veins;  though  by  the  Tr'anfparency 
of  thofe  VciTel9,  the  actual  Continuation  be  not  vr- 
fible. 

The  Coats  of  the  Arteries  are  of  a  very  denfe, 
clofe,  Contexture,  by  which  Means  the  Blood  not 
being  vifible  through  them,  they  generally  appear 
white.  Add,  that  the  Blond  proceeding  from  a 
greater  Capacity  to  a  lefs,  is  thereby  fomewh.it  ob- 
ftr u(U*d  in  its  Pafiagc  ;  but  being  forced  on  by  the 
Motion  of  the  Heart,  diftends  the  Coats,  and  there¬ 
by  occafions  a  faliant  Motion,  called  the  Pulfe, - 

By  this  Thicknefs  and  Whitencls  of  the  Arteries , 
with  the  Puliation  obferved  therein,  Arteries  arc  di- 
ft  in  gui  filed  from  Veins , 

The  Pulfe  of  the  Arteries,  as  that  of  the  Heart,  con- 
fifts  of  two  reciprocal  Motions,  a  Syftole ,  or  Contrac¬ 
tion,  and  a  Diajlole ,  or  Dilatation  ;  but  they  keep 
opposite  Times ;  the  Syftole  of  the  one  anfvvcring  ro 
the  Diajlole  of  the  other. 

All  the  Arteries  of  the  Body,  vve  have  obferved, 
arife  in  two  large  Trunks  from  the  two  Ventricles 
of  the  Heart,  viz,  the  Puhnomr  Artery  from  the 
right  Ventricle,  and  the  Aorta  from  the  Left. 

The  Aorta,  or  great  Artery,  after  it  leaves  the 

*  Heart, 
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Heart,  divides  itfelf  into  two  large  Trunks,  called 
the  afcending^  or  upper  *,  or  defending ,  or  lower  Trunks. 

•The  defending  Trunk  (for  we  have  feen  already 
the  afcendingone)  or  Aorta  defcendens ,  carries  the  Blood 
to  the  Trunk  and  the  lower  Parcs  of  the  Body. 

Out  of  this  arife  the  Bronchial ,  Inter  coftaly  Caliacy 
Phrenic ,  Mefenteric ,  Emulgent ,  Spermatic ,  Iliac  y 
Umbilical ,  Epigaflric,  Hypogaftric ,  Crural ,  &c.  with 
their  feveral  Ramifications. 

(37)  The  Arteria  Iliaca,  which  is  one  of 
thole  great  Branches  of  the  Aorta  defcendens ,  changes 
its  Name  at  its  Egrefs  out  of  the  Abdomen  into  that 
of  Arteria  Cruralis ,  upon  its  Arrival  into  the  Thigh, 
where  it  produces  three  or  four  Branches,  which  are 
fpent  upon  the  Skin,  and  Mufcles  of  the  upper  and 
Fore-  part  of  the  Thigh ,  but  at  the  Diftance  of  three 
or  four  Fingers  Breadth,  under  the  Groin,  it  produces, 

(38)  1.  The  Muse u laris  Interna  (thus  cal¬ 
led  from  its  Situation  in  the  inner  Mufcles  of  the 
Thigh)  which  fends  out  four  Sprigs,  one  to  the  Ab- 
duSlores  of  the  Thigh,  and  to  the  Triceps ,  Biceps , 
and  Semi-ncrvoji',  and  the  Semi  7nembranofi ;  one  to  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Triceps  ;  the  two  others  to  the  Body 

of  the  Triceps ,  and  to  the  Gracilis .• - -After  this, 

the  Trunk  of  the  fame  Artery  divides  into  three 
Branches  ;  the  fir  ft  of  which  parting  by  the  End  of 
the  third  of  the  Tricipites ,  is  loft  in  the  Semi-mem* 
branofus ;  the  fecond  palling  under  the  Thigh-bone, 
is  fpent  in  the  Vaftus  Ext  emus ;  and  the  third  moving 
downwards,  fends  out  Branches  at  the  End  of  the 
third  of  th t  Tricipites,  and  is  loft  in  the  Setni-nervofus, 
and  the  Head  of  the  Biceps. 

(39)  The  Muscularis  Externa  is  the  fecond 
which  runs  to  the  outer  Parc  of  the  Thigh,  and  paf- 
fing  under  the  Sartorius  and  the  Gracilis  Reftusy  fends 
out  Branches  at  the  End  of  the  Iliacus ,  to  the  Vaftus 
Exter?iusy  the  Cruralis ,  and  the  Membranofus. 

(40)  The  third  fprings  from  the  Cruralis ,  detaches 
Branches  to  the  Cruralis ,  and  Vaftus  Externusy  and 
is  loft  in  the  Membranes  and  Fat  of  the  Thigh. 

(41)  The  Cruralis  in  its  farther  Progrefs  to  the 

lower  Limbs,  furnifhes  the  adjacent  Mufcles  with  fe¬ 
veral  Branches,  pafles  near  the  Tendons  of  the  Tri¬ 
ceps ,  and  at  its  Arrival  at  the  Ham,  fends  out  little 
Branches,  to  the  Tail  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  hinder 
Part  of  the  Thigh,  which  are  loft  in  the  Fat. - Be¬ 

low  the  Ham  it  produces  the  two  Poplitc<cy  which 
embrace  the  Knee,  one  on  the  Infide,  and  the  other 
on  the  Outfide  ;  and  a  little  lower  the  Suralesy  which 
direct  their  Courfe  to  the  Gemelli\  the  Soleusy  the 
Pantaris ,  and  the  Popliteus  ;  and  encompafs  the 
Bones  of  the  Leg  by  feveral  Branches,  that  terminate 
ihere. 

(42)  Here  the  Cruralis  Anterior ,  and  Pofterior  be¬ 
gin.  The  former  runs  a-crofs  the  Membrane  that 
joins  the  Bones  of  the  Leg,  and  continuing  its  Courfe, 
difpenfes  Branches  to  the  TiFcus  Externusy  and  Exten- 
fores  of  the  Toes. 

(43)  The  Cruralis  Pofterior ,  which  is  the  largeft 
of  the  two,  divides  itfelf  into  the  Primus  Pofticusy 
which  difpenfes  Branches  to  the  Solcus ,  Peroncus  Po - 
Jferiory  and  the  Bender  of  the  great  Toe,  afcending 
by  the  outer  Ancle,  goes  to  be  loft  in  the  upper  Parc 
of  the  Foot;  and  the  Scctindus  Pofticusy  which  in  its 
Defcent  fends  out  Sprigs  to  the  Solcusy  the  Benders 
of  the  Toes,  and  the  Crttrctts  Poftictis ;  and  then 
palling  through  the  Cavity  of  the  Fibula ,  is  divided 
into  two  Branches,  one  that  pafles  under  the  Thenar 
to  the  great  Toes,  and  another  between  the  Brevis , 
and  the  llypothcnar ,  under  the  Sole  of  the  Foot,  and 
is  fpent  upon  the  four  other  Toes. 

We* II  begin  the  Demon ftration  of  the  Veins  of 
the  lower  Limbs,  as  wc  have  done  that  of  the 
Arteries ,  by  fome  general  Obfervations  upon  the 
Veins. 

The  Vim  ns  are  VefTels  or  Canals  which  receive 
the  Blood  from  the  clivers  Parts  of  the  Body,  to 
which  the  Arteries  had  convey’d  it  from  the  Heart, 
and  carry  it  back  to  the  Heart  again, 


The  Veins  are  only  a  Continuation  of  the  capil¬ 
lary  Arteries,  reflected  back  again  towards  th£ 
Heart. 

In  their  Progrefs  uniting  their  Channels  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  Heart,  they  at  laft  form  three  large  Veins, 
or  Trunks,  viz.  the  Vena  Cava  defcendens ,  which 
brings  the  Blood  back  from  all  the  Parts  above  the 

Heart. - The  Afcendens ,  which  brings  the  Blood 

back  from  all  the  Parts  below  the  Heart. - And  the 

Porta ,  which  carries  the  Blood  to  the  Liver. 

The  Anaftomojis  or  Inofculacion  of  the  Veins  and 
Arteries ,  was  firft  feen  by  the  Microfcope,  in  the 
Feet,  Tail,  &c.  of  Frogs,  and  other  amphibious 
Animals,  by  Livenhoek  ;  but  has  fince  been  obferved 
iri  other  Animals,  particularly  the  Omentum  of  a  Cat, 
by  Mr.  Cowper. 

The  Coats  of  the  Veins  are  four,  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  Arteries ;  only  the  mufcular  Coat  is  thin 
in  all  the  Veins ,  as  it  is  in  the  capillary  Arteries*,  the 
Preflure  of  the  Blood  againft  the  Sides  of  the  Veins , 
being  lefs  than  againft  the  Sides  of  the  Arteries,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Force  of  the  Heart  is  much  broke  in  the 
Capillaries. 

In  the  Veins  there  is  no  Pulfe ,  becaufe  the  Blood 
is  thrown  into  them  with  a  continual  Stream,  and 
becaufe  it  moves  from  a  narrow  Channel  into  a  wider; 
but  they  have  a  periftaltick  Motion,  which  depends 
on  their  mufcular  Coat. 

The  capillary  Veins  unite  with  one  another,  as  has 
been  faid  of  the  capillary  Arteries,  only  their  Courfe 
is  dire&ly  oppofite;  for  inftead  of  a  Trunk  diftri- 
buted  into  Branches,  and  Capillaries,  a  Vein  is  a 
Trunk,  formed  out  of  a  Concourfe  of  Capillaries. 

In  all  the  Veins  y  which  are  perpendicular  to  the 
Horizon,  excepting  thofe  of  the  Uterusy  and  the 
Portay  there  are  fmall  Membranes  or  Valves  ;  fome- 
times  there  is  only  one,  fometimes  two,  and  fome- 
times  three  placed  together,  like  fo  many  half 
Thimbles  ftuck  to  the  Sides  of  the  Veins  y  with  their 
Mouth  towards  the  Heart. 

Thefe,  in  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  towards  the 
Heart,  are  prefled  clofe  to  the  Sides  of  the  Vein  ;  but 
Ihut  the  Veins  againft  any  Reflux  of  the  Blood  that 
way  from  the  Heart,  and  thereby  fuftain  the  Weight 
thereof  in  the  great  Trunks. 

The  Veins  are  diftinguilhed  with  Refpeft  to  their 
Situation,  into  fuperior  and  inferior ,  defending,  and 
afcending  ;  right  as  the  Mefcnterick ,  and  left  as  the 
Splenick  Branch  ;  internal  as  the  Baftlica ,  and  external 
as  the  Humeral ,  &c. 

One  of  the  Principal  among  the  afcending  Veins  y 
is  the  Cruralis ,  formed  by  fix  Branches  of  ocher 
Veins  y  inferted  in  that  Part ;  the  firft  whereof  is, 

(45)  The  Ischia  Die  a  Major,  which  proceeds 
from  ten  Sprigs  of  Veins,  two  whereof  come  from 
each  Toe,  and  form  a  Branch  which  is  joined  by  an¬ 
other  that  comes  from  the  Fibula ,  and  the  Heel- bone, 
and  both  afcending  by  the  Mufcles  of  the  Calf 
of  the  Leg,  unload,  by  a  joint  Scream,  in  the  Cru¬ 
ralis. 

(46)  TheSuRAi.is  is  the  fecond,  formed  by  al- 
moft  all  the  Veins  that  creep  along  the  Foot,  and  by 
thofe  that  come  from  the  Calf  of  the  Leg. 

(47)  The  third  is  the  Poplitea,  produced  by 
the  Sprigs  of  the  Heel,  and  Parc  of  thofe  of  the 
Neck  of  the  Foot,  from  whence  it  afeends,  pafles  by 
the  Ham,  and  terminates  in  the  Cruralis. 

(48)  The  Muscular  is  the  fourth,  and  compre¬ 
hends  two  Branches,  viz .  the  Mufcular  Externa , 
which  proceeds  from  the  external  Mufcles  of  the 
Thigh,  and  the  Interna  from  the  internal  Mufcles.— 
Thefe  two  Branches  enter  the  Cruralis  oppofitc  to  one 
another, 

(49)  The  Ischiadic  a  Minor,  which  is  the  fifth 
and  the  lead  of  all,  is  produced  by  feveral  Ramifica¬ 
tions  from  the  Skin,  and  the  Mufcles  that  furround 
the  Jointing  of  the  Thigh. 

(50)  The  Jongeft  and  biggeft  of  all  the  fix,  is 

the  Saphena ,  which  begins  at  fome  Branches  from 

the 
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the  great  Toe,  and  by  attending  by  the  inner  Ankle 
alon^  the  Leg,  and  the  inner  Part  of  the  Thigh,  be¬ 
tween  the  Skin  and  the  Hefty  Membrane,  terminus' 
in  the  Cruralis ,  which  mounting  upwards,  and  ha¬ 
ving  paft  the  Groin,  empties  it  felf  in  the  llfgca , 
th tliiaca  into  the  Cava,  and  the  Cava  into  the  right 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart. 

Angiology  treats  Iikewife  of  the  lymphatic^ 
Vefleis,  which  are  fmall  Pipes,  .confifting  of  a  very 
thin  Coat,  full  of  Valves, ,  which  open  like  thofe  of 
the  Veins  towards  the  Heart,  and  flujt  ppoji  the  Re- 
verfe.- — -They  have  no  common  Ciftern,  for  fome  of 
them  unload  in  the  Thoracick  Dud',  and  other§  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  Veins - Some  proceed  from  the 

Vifcera ,  and  others  from  the  Glands  difperfed  all  pyer 
the  Body. — Thofe  that  fpring  from  the  Conglobate 
Glands,  convey  their  Lymph  to  the  Veins ;  and  thofe 
from  the  Conglomerate  difembogue  in  particular 
Cavities,  as  the  Eyes,  Mouth,  Duodenum ,  jgc. 

The  Number  of  thefe  Vefiels  is  infinite,  but  they 
cannot  be  all  difcerned  with  the  Eyes- — Their  Lymph 
proceeds  from  the  Serofities  of  the  Blood  filtrated  in 
the  Glands.  Commonly  it  is  clear  and  tranfparent, 
but  it  changes  its  Colour  in  Proportion  to  .the  Tinc¬ 
tures  it  receives  from  the  Chyle ,  the  Bile,  and  the 
other  Humpurs  contained  in  the  Blood. — Of  itfelf  it 
is  infipid  ;  but  fomctimes  it  has  been  fopnd,  acid, 

bitter,  or  brackifh. - It  fixes  and  congeals  by  the 

Mixture  of  Humours,  and  the  Difiolution  of  Salts, 
as  well  as  the  Serum  of  the  Blood. 

I  don’t  believe  I  have  left  any  Part  of  the  human 
‘Body  pafs  unobferved,  except  the  Nails ,  which  arp 
hard,  round,  white  and  tranfparent  Bodies,  feated 
at  the  Ends  of  the  Fingers. 

The  Nails  are  nothing  more’ but  the  Coyers,  ojr 
Sheaths  of  the  Papilla  Py  rami  dales  of  the  Skin,  on 
the  Extremities  of  the  Fingers,  and  Toes,  which 
dry,  harden,  an,d  lie  upon  one  another. 

Their  Ufe  is  to  ftrengthen,  and  defend  the  End  pf 
the  Fingers,  in  handling  any  hard  and  rugged  Bodies*, 
that  part  being  extremely  fcnfihle,  by  Reafon  of  the 
great  Number  of  Nerves,  which  terminate  here,  for 
the  Senfation  of  Feeling. 

The  Nails  are  formed,  and  grow  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  reft  of  the  Body*  their  Nourifh- 
roent  they  receive  from  their  Roots,  as  is  eafily 
obfervable,  from  the  white  Specks  fometimes  feen  on 
them,  and  which  conftantly  recede  from  the  Root. 

The  Romans  were  very  curious  in  cutting  their 
Nails,  and  had  it  done  by  Artifts,  who  made  an  Em¬ 
ployment  of  jt. 

The  Chinefe  Doftors,  and1  Literati ,  pique  them- 
felves  on  the  exceftive  Length  of  their  Nails. — -Fa¬ 
ther  le  Compie  fays,  fome  of  them  wear  Nails  near 
as  long  as  their  Fingers. 

According  to  Malphighi ,  the  Hairs  (wherewith 
we’ll  conclude  this  Courfe  of  Anatomy)  have  Roots 
that  refemble  thofe  of  the  bulbous  Heads  of  Tulips* 
and  thefe  Roots  are  nouriftied  by  Blood-vefiels,  ac¬ 
companied  with  Nerves ;  infomuch  chat  the  Hairs 
grow,  and  fometimes  become  fo  big,  that  they  are 
carnous  and  fenfible  of  Pain,  and  bleed  plentifully 
when  they  are  cut  *  purfuanc  to  the  Remarks  made 
upon  the  Difeafe  called  Plica. 

The  Hairs  ordinarily  appear  round  and  cylindrical, 
but  the  Microfcope  alfo  difcpvers  triangular,  and 
fquare  ones  5  which  Diver fity  of  Figures  arifes  from 
that  of  the  Pores,  to  which  the  Hairs  always  accomo¬ 
date  thcmfelves.  Their  Length  depends  on  the 
Quantity  of  the  proper  Humour  to  feed  them,  and 
their  Colour  on  the  Quantity  of  that  Humour, 
whence  at  different  Stages  of  Dife  the  Colour  ufually 
differs. 


The  antient  Writers  of  Anatomy,  Hippocrates , 
Democritus,  Arijlotle ,  GaleH ,  and  others,  look  upon 
Jhis  as  the  moft  important  ‘Part  of  Phyfick,  and  that 
without  which,  the  Ufes  of  the  Parts  of  an  human 

brick,  and  confequenjfiy  'the  CaufeS  of  Qifeafes.  in-  . 
cident  thereto,  could  no  way  be  difeovered.  And 
yet  tjiis  Art,  ufeful  as  it  is,  was  intirely  difepntinued 
for  feveral  Ages  ;  till  in  the  ifixte.enth  Century,  it  be¬ 
gan  to  flourifh  afrefh. — The  DijTe&ion  of  an  human 
Body  was  looked  upon  as  Sacrilege  before  that  Time  j 
and  we  have  feen  a  Confutation'  which  the  Errtpcror 
Charles  V.  appointed,  to  be  held  by  the' Divines  ,of 
Salama?ica,  in  order  to  be  fatisfied  whether  or  no  ’it  - 
were  lawful  in  Poipt  of  Confidence,'  to  dilfed:  a  dead 
Carcafe — We  may  add,  that  to  this  Day  the  Ufe  of 
Anatomy ,  and  Skeletons  is  forbid  in  Mofcovy  ;  the- 
firft  as  inhuman,  the  latter  as  fubfervient  to'  Witch¬ 
craft  ;  and  O'learius  affures  us,  that  one  Quirin,  a 
German  Chirurgeon,  being  found  with  a  Skeleton, 
hardjy  efcaped  with  his  Life  *  and  the  Skeleton,  af¬ 
ter  being  folemniy  dragged  about  the  Streets,  was 
burnt  in  Form. 

Vefalius  a  Flemijh  Phyfician,  who  died  in  1564, 
was  the  firft  who  fet  Anatomy  on  any  tolerable  Foot¬ 
ing;  lie  was  feconded  by  Carpus ,  Sylvius,  Fernelius , 
Fallopius,  Eaftatbius ,  Fabricius ,  P areas,  Bacchinus , 
Hoffman,  Riolanus,  &c. 

Thefe  we, re  fucceeded  by  others,  to  whom  fome  pf 
tjie  fineft  pifeoveries  in  Anatomy  are  owing.-— AffeUius 
in  the'Year  1622,  difeoverpd  the  lacteal  Veins ;  and 
in  1628,  the  immortal  Harvey  publifhed  his  admira¬ 
ble  Difcovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. -r— . * 

Pecket  difeovered  the  Refervoir  of  the  Chyle,  and  the 
Thoracick  Duft,  in  *651. — Rudbecks,  a  Swede ,  and 
: Bartholine ,  a  Dane,  found  out  the  Lymphatic  Vefiels, 
in  1650  and  1651. — Wharton  in  1655,  difeovered 
the  lower  Sfllival  Du (51 ;  and  Steno ,  the  upper  Salival 
Dutfs,  thofe  ,of  the  Palate,  the  Noftrils,  and  Eyes, 
in  1661.  Wirt  fungus,  in  1642,  djfcoveredthe  Pan- 
creatick  Dutt. — Willis ,  who  came  after  him,  pub- 
li (bed  an  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  in  a 
Manner  much  more  ,exa£f  than  had  been  done  beforp 
him ;  yet  he  had  .omitted  fome  confiderable  Things, 
which  were  afterwards  obferved  by  Vieujfens. — Glijfon 
treated  particularly  of  the  Liver ;  Wharton ,  of  the 
Glands;  Havers  of  the  Bones;  Graaf,  of  the  Pan- 
creatick  Juice,  and  the  Parcs  of  Generation  ;  Lower , 
of  the  Motion  of  the  Heart ;  Thrujlon  of  Rcfpira- 
tion  *,  Peyer  of  the  Glands  of  the  Inteftines ;  Brown , 
of  the  Mufcies ;  Drelincourt ,  of  the  Conception  pf 
the  Ova  in  Women,  the  Placenta ,  and  the  Membranes 
of  the  F fetus. 

Malpighi,  who  died  in  1694,  is  one  of  thofe 
whom  Anatomy  owes  the  moft :  He  riiade  a  great 
Number  of  Difcoveries  in  the  Lungs,  Brain ,  Liver, 
Spleen,  Glands ,  and  Lymph  a ticks,  by  the  Help  of  the 
Microfcope,  &V.— Ruythe,  who  died  ip  1727,  has 
Jet  great  Light  into  many  of  the  finer  and  more  intri¬ 
cate  Parts  of  the  human  Frame,  particularly  the 
Glands ;  by  Means  of  his  Injections. 

Mange t,  and  le  Clerc ,  two  Phyficians  of  Geneva , 
have  giving  us  Bibliotecha  Anatomica ,  containing  all 
the  new  Difcoveries  that  have  been  made  in  this  Art. 
—The  beft  Syftems  of  the  Arc,  as  it  now  ftand.s,  are  • 
thofe  of  the  Vcrheycn ,  Drake ,  Kell,  Kc/Jler,  Winjlow, 
Rohault ,  Purcbot ,  &c. 

Anatomy  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  the  Sub- 
je£l*  to  be  anatomized.  Thus  (by  32  II.  VIII,  cap,  42.) 
the  Company  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons  may  have  and 
take  yearly,  four  Perfons  condemned,  adjudged,  and'"' 
put  to  Death  for  Felony,  for  Anatomies ;  and  to  make 
Incifion  of  the  fame  dead  Bodies. 


ANGELS, 
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ANGELS. 


ANGEL  is  a  created  Spirit,  perfect  in  his 
Kind. 

The  Word  is  not  properly  a  Denomination  of  Na¬ 
ture,  out  of  Office,  denoting  as  much  as  Nuntius ,  Mef- 
fenger  ;  fince  the  principal  Office  of  A tngels ,  is  to  be 
God’s  MelTengers,  and  execute  his  divine  Orders;  as 
when  the  Angel  Gabriel ,  Luke  i.  2 6.  was  fent  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  carry  her  the  News  of  the  Incarnation 

of  die  Word. - St.  Paul,  Heb.  i.  14.  calls  Angels 

(for  the  fame  Reafon)  miniftring  Spirits.  The  fame 
Name  is  given  to  Priefts,  Malachi  ii.  7.  becaufe 
Priefts  are  appointed  as  God’s  vifible  MelTengers  to 
us,  to  inform  us  of  every  thing  relating  to  our  eter¬ 
nal  Felicity.- - The  Divine  Per  cur  for ,  St.  John  Bap- 

tijf ,  is  alfo  called  an  Angel,  by  Sc.  Matthew  xi.  10. 

becaufe  fent  to  prepare  Chrift's  Ways.- - Jefus 

Chrift  himfelf,  according  to  the  Septuagint ,  is  called 
in  Ifaiah  ix.  6.  the  Angel  of  the  mighty  Council ; 
which  Denomination  belongs  to  Chrijl  in  feveral  other 
Places  of  Scripture  *,  though,  according  to  Tertul- 
lian,  de  Came  Chrijl i ,  c.  4.  it  fpeaks  his  Office,  not 
his  Nature. 

Angel  is  defined  a  created  Spirit,  not  a  created 
Bo-iy,  or  an  extended  Subftance,  becaufe  a  corporal 
Subftance  cannot  fee  God,  and  the  Angels,  Matth. 
xviii.  10.  fee  the  Face  of  God.  Befides,  they  occupy 
no  Place,  or  have  no  Ubiquity ,  as  it  appears  from 
the  Legion  ot  Evil  Spirits,  which  Chrijl  expelled  from 

the  Energttmenus,  Mark  v.  13. 

Angel  is  alfo  called  a  created  Spirit,  by  Diftindtion, 
from  God,  who  is  likewife  a  Spirit,  but  uncreated, 
being  himfelf  his  own  EJfe ,  or  Being  ;  or  Efts,  by 
his  proper  EfTence  ;  while  an  Angel  has  his  Ens,  or 
Being,  only  by  Participation,  and  is  but  like  a  Sha¬ 
dow  of  a  fpiritual  Being,  when  compared  to  God. 

- - -Tho’  an  Angel  is  a  perfect  Creature  in  his  Kind, 

/.  e.  he  is  created  to  fubfifi:  by  himfelf,  and  has  not 
been  created,  like  the  rational  Soul,  to  form,  in  con* 
junftion  with  a  Body,  an  entire  Nature  ;  fince  the 
angelical  Nature  is  perfedV,  and  can  fubfifi  of  itfelf, 
without  anv  Mixture  or  Compofition. 

This  Definition  of  Angels,  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
Epicurean  Syftem,  which  knows  nothing  in  the  whole 
Creation,  but  corporal  Subfiances  ;  nor  to  that  of 
the  Sadducccs ,  who  tieny’d  the  Re  furred  ion,  and  the 
Exifitnce  of  Spirits,  or  fpiritual  Subfiances,  AflsxxYri. 

8. - Even  fome  of  the  Fathers  of  the  primitive 

Church,  who  admitted  the  Exifience  of  Angels, 
thought  they  could  not  cxifi,  without  their  fpiritual 
Subftance  being  united  to  a  corporal  one,  formed 
of  the  Co-ad unation  of  the  molt  fubtle  Particles  of 
the  Air  and  Fire,  which  Dodtrine  they  had  learned 
from  the  Platonicians ,  and  which  they  attempted  to 
defend  and  aulhorife  by  this  Pafiage  of  Gette/is  vi.  2. 
when  the  Angels  of  God  faw  the  Daughters  of  Men 
that  they  were  fair,  they  took  them  Wives  of  all  which 
they  chofe  :  And  whereas  pure  Spirits  could  not  take 
Wives,  thole  Fathers  concluded,  that  Angels  were 
united  to  a  corporal  Subflance  in  the  fame  Manner 
our  Soul  is  united  to  our  Body  ;  with  this  Difference 
only,  theirs  was  formed  of  a  liner  Clay  *,  which  Er¬ 
ror  proceeded  from  the  imperfett  Notion  they  had 
in  thole  Pays  of  the  Nature  of  a  fpiritual  Subfiance. 
Tho*  the  Opinion  of  fpiritual  Subfiances  cxifi ing  of 
rhcmlelvo,  and  without  an  Union  with  corporal  ones, 
is  not  of  a  new  Date,  or  of  a  Chriftian  Invention. 

A'-iflotle ,  Lib.  IV.  Metaph.  cap.  7,  8.  long  before 
the  Fmmdati-  n  of  thcChriflian  Church,  had  afierted, 
nor.  only  that  God  was  an  immaterial  Subfiancc, 
of  an  Order  quite  fuperior  and  different  from  a  cor* 
pnial  one,  hut  there  exified  alfo,  other  Subfiances, 
called  Intelligences,  nr  thinking  Suhllanccs,  free  from 
all  Commerce  and  Union  with  Matter,  Inch  as  were 
t hole  he  luppnftd  to  give:  the  full  Motion  to  the 
Planets  and  oilier  celeUial  Bodies. 


However  the  Pafiage  of  Genefis  quoted  by  the  fa¬ 
thers  to  fupport  the  Doftrine  of  the  Platonicians , 
cannot  be  underftood  of  Angels,  as  properly  Angels, 
but  of  the  Righteous  of  thole  Days,  viz.  the  Pofte* 
rity  of  Seth,  who,  in  Confideration  of  their  Father’s 
Piety  are  called  the  Sons  of  God,  or  as  fome  read  it, 
the  Angels  of  God ,  and  who  took  Wives  among  the 
Daughters  of  Cain ,  called  in  this  Place  the  Daughters 

of  Men . 

Another  ftrong  Argument  ufed  againft  the  Angels 
exifting  without  the  Concurrence  or  Conjunction  of 
a  corporal  Subftance,  is  taken  from  the  fifth  Seffiort 
of  the  fecond  Council  of  Nice,  where  the  Opinion 
of  John  Bifiiop  of  Thejfalonica,  that  Angels  were  to 
be  painted ,  was  approved,  and  confequently  the  Infe¬ 
rences  which  John  of  Thejfalonica  draw’d  from  his 
Premififes,  that  the  Angels  were  corporal  and  not 
fpiritual*,  fince  Bodies  only,  not  Spirits,  could  be 
drawn  by  a  Pencil. 

To  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  that  Part  of 
the  Opinion  of  John  of  Thejfalonica ,  as  to  painting 
Angels,  was  approved  by  the  Council,  but  not  the 
other,  whereby  he  is  pretended  to  have  proved,  that 
the  Subftance  of  Angels  was  material . 

Denis  the  Areopagite ,  divides  the  nine  Orders  of 
fpiritual  Intelligences,  called  Angels,  into  three  Hie¬ 
rarchies,  which  Divifion  Eftius ,  in  2  Lib.  Magiftr. 
Sentent.  Diftintt.  23.  pretends  to  be  founded  on  the 

Scripture,  viz. 

The  firft  Hierarchy  to  confiftof  the  Seraphims , 
Cherubinis  and  Thrones. 

The  fecond,  of  the  Denominations ,  Virtues ,  and 


Powers . 

And  the  third  to  comprehend  the  Principalities , 
Archangels  and  Angels. 

The  Seraphims  make  that  Clafs  of  Angels  fup- 
pofed  to  De  the  molt  inflamed  with  divine  Love,  by 
their  nearer  and  more  immediate  Attendance  on  the 
Throne ;  and  communicate  their  Heat  to  the  inferior 
and  remoter  Orders.  Penetrated  and  inflamed  with 
the  immediate  Irradiations  of  an  eternal  and  divinely 
confuming  Fire,  they  reflea  its  immenfely  radiant 
Beams,  which  are  the  Source  and  iacred  Origin  of 
an  eternal  Beatitude  on  the  other  Inhabitants  of  the 
celeftial  Manfions. 

Cherub ims  are  celeftial  Spirits  placed  next  in 
Order  to  the  Seraphim ,  and  alfo  inflamed  with  a 
greater  Degree  of  divine  Love,  with  regard  to  the 
inferior  Orders ;  and  thus  down  to  the  Angels  who 
are  the  laft  Order  of  the  third  Hierarchy.  And  al¬ 
though  the  Theologians,  authorifed  by  the  holy 
Writ,  fuppofe  that  Sort  of  Subordination  among 
thofe  Celeftial  Intelligences,  it  would  be  a  criminal 
Error  in  them  to  imagine,  that  thofe  different  Man¬ 
fions,  render  their  Felicity  more  or  lefs  perfedl  ;  that 
thofe  of  the  laft.  Hierarchy,  are  not  wholly  penetrated 
and  inflamed  with  the  divine  Love  fo  as  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  Impofllbility  of  wifliing  for  more,  or 
that  they  are  not  equally  happy  in  the  Contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  Eflence  with  thofe  of  the  firft 

Hierarchy.  f  .  r 

It  is  true,  we  arc  obliged  to  believe  that  Jealoufy 

and  Ambition  were  once  introduced  into  Heaven, 
that  once  the  brighreft,  the  mofl  exalted  of  all  the 
created  fpiritual  Intelligences,  and  the  neareft  to  the 
Throne  of  the  Moft  High ,  were  feduced  by  thofe  two 
dangerous  Paflions  *,  that,  dazzled  with  the  extreme 
Radiancy  of  his  own  Light,  feeing  himfelf  raifed  a- 
L>o vc  all  the  other  Hierarchies,  and  none  above  him 
but  the  Almighty  himfelf ,  with  the  Help 


Of  Rebel  Angels  ;  by  whofe  Aid  afpiring 

To  let  himfelf  in  Glory  above  his  Peers, 

He  trufted  to  have  equall’d  the  Most  High, 

If  he  opnofed  ;  and  with  ambitious  Aim, 

*!*  Againft 


Aaaiiift  the  Throne  and  Monarchy  of  God, 

Rais’d  impious  War  in  Heav’n. - - 

Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 


That  this  War  was  terminated  by  his  total  Over¬ 
throw,  and  of  all  his  Partizans,  the  Rebel  Angels . 
But  how  could  the  being  poficfied  with  Pride,  Ambi¬ 
tion,  and  Jealoufy  agree  with  the  Nature  of  a  fpi- 
ricual  Intelligence,  impaffible,  unalterable,  and  en¬ 
tirely  perfett  in  bis  Kind?  How  could  chat  Revolt, 
Trouble,  and  Confufion  be  fuppofed  compatible  with 
the  eternal  Felicity  of  the  celeltial  Manfions  ?  is  what 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  ocherwife  than  by  faying 
that  we  are  obliged  to  believe  it. 

Some  of  the  Fathers  pretend,  that  the  original 
Caule  of  Lucifer's  Overthrow,  was  the  Propofal  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  fecond  Perfon  of  the  Blejfed 
Trinity.  That  God  by  his  divine  Prefcience,  having 
forefeen  Adam's  criminal  Difobedience,  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  irrevocable  Decrees  of  his  fupreme 
Wifdom,  that  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  human 
Race,  a  Reparation  fhould  be  made  adequate  to  the 
Offence,  God  the  Son  had  taken  upon  himfelf  that 
Reparation,  which  was  to  be  effected  in  a  Manner, 
which  Lucifer  (who  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  Poffibility  of  the  hypoftatick  Union) 
believing  far  beneath  the  Nature  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
thought  had  rendered  the  divine  Effence  inferior  to 
his  own,  and  confequcntly  undeferving  to  have  the 
firft  Seat  in  Heaven,  which  he  fuppofed  then  de¬ 
volved  to  him,  as  the  more  perfect  Intelligence,  and 
the  nearer  to  it. 

But  how  could  Lucifer  fee  in  the  Contemplation  of 
the  divine  Effence,  the  Fall  of  Adam,  and  the  In¬ 
carnation  of  the  fecond  Perfon,  as  a  Reparation  for 
it  ;  and  not  fee  at  the  fame  Time,  that  he  was  to  be 
the  Occafion  of  thofc  great  Changes  ?  That  the  In¬ 
carnation  was  to  be  preceded  by  Adam' s  Difobedience, 
and  Adam's  Difobedience  by  his  feducing  Eve ;  after 
having  been  himfelf  firft  ban i Hied  Heaven,  in  Pu- 
nilhment  of  his  Ambition  and  Temerity  ?  If  Lucifer 
faw  all  chofe  Changes  (as  certainly  he  muft  have  feen 
them  all  or  none)  why  did  he  not  prevent  them,  by 
contenting  himfelf  with  his  happy  Station,  fince 
thereby  he  muft  have  been  convinced,  that  afting 
otherwise,  fhould  infallibly  be  the  Caufe  of  his  en¬ 
tire  Ruin  ?  Could  it  be  fuppofed  that  Angels  were 
created  lefs  perfect  than  Man  was,  whofe  Pafllons  in 
his  State  of  lnnoccncy  were  fo  well  fubordinated  to 
one  another,  lo  regular  among  themfelves,  and  had 
continued  fo,  if  there  had  not  been,  then,  a  crafty 
Tempcer  of  Mankind?  which  was  not  the  Cafe  of 
that  Ipiritiul  Intelligence,  who  miftook  perhaps  his 
extravagant  Ambition  for  a  Mark  of  the  Sublimity 
of  his  Apprehcnfions,  and  confequently  look’d  upon 
it  rather  as  a  Perfection,  than  a  Crime  deferving  an 
eternal  Punifhment. 


Thofe  who  admit  of  no  Evil  Spirits ,  confider  this 
Point  of  a  Chriftian  Belief,  as  a  fabulous  Story,  in¬ 
vented  by  fome  Enihufwfts  to  frighten  the  Vulgar. 
They  cannot  be  pcrfuadcd  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
juft  Notions  we  muft  have  of  the  Equity  and  Juftice 
of  the  fupream  Being,  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
created  a  I  pi  ritual  Intelligence,  and  by  placing  him 
nearer  his  Throne,  take  Occafion  from  thence,  not 
only  to  accelerate  his  Ruin,  but  alfo  to  make  him 
fubfervicnt  to  that  ol  others;  for,  fay  they,  (fuppo- 
fmg  the  Hifloiy  true)  there  is  rather  more  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Cruelty  in  the  Condition  of  the  fallen  An - 
gels  than  in  that  of  Adam,  after  his  Difobedience  ; 
ftnee  at  the  fame  In  flan  t,  Adam's  Fall  was  forefeen, 


a  Sacrifice  was  prepared  in  Expiation  for  it ;  But  that 
of  the  Angels  was  forefeen  (and  all  that’s  forefeen  by  the 
All  feeing  Omnipotent  mud  infallibly  happen)  with¬ 
out  Refource  or  Remedy,  In  that  Senfe  Adam  was  to 
fail,  but  he  was  to  meet  on  the  Brink  of  the  Preci¬ 
pice,  with  a  iliong  and  powerful  Hand  to  hinder 
him  from  falling  to  the  Bottom  ;  rhe  Angels  were  to 
fall,  and  before  their  Fall,  that  bottomlds  Abyfs, 


from  whence  there's  no  Redemption,  was  opened  to 
receive  them. 

A  Dungeon  horrible  on  all  Sides  round, 

As  one  great  Furnace,  flam’d  ;  yet  from  thofe  Flames 
No  Light,  but  rather  Darknefs  vifible. 

Serv’d  only  to  difeover  Sights  of  Woe  : 

Regions  of  Sorrow  !  doleful  Shades !  whete  Peace 
And  Reft  can  never  dwell !  Hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all ;  but  Torture  without  End 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  Deluge,  fed 
With  ever  burning  Sulphur  unconfumed! 

Such  Place  eternal  Juftice  had  prepared 

For  thofe  rebellious.- - *  Milton' s  Paradife  Left. 

If  it  is  not  a  facrilegiou3  Preemption  to  attempt  to 
fathom  the  Depth  of  the  Almighty's  incomprehenfible 
Judgments,  we  could  afk  why  fo  great  a  Difference 
is  made  between  two  Criminals,  equally  guilty,  fince 
they  had  both  offended  a  Supreme  Being ,  to  whom 
they  were  both  equally  indebted  for  their  Origin  ;  nay, 
if,  in  this  Cafe,  we  were  to  confult  nothing  elfe  but 
our  weak  Reafon,  the  rebellious  Angels  would  appear 
to  us  lefs  guilty  than  Adam\  fince  the  Temptation 
was  not  fo  great  on  his  Side.  Adam  was  created  as 
perfe<5t  in  his  kind  as  the  Angels  were;  he  found 
himfelfall  at  once  abfolute  Mafter  of  all  that  was 
offered  to  his  Sight,  with  an  unlimited  Power  of  dif- 
poftng  of  it  at  his  Pleafure,  a  fingle  thing  excepted, 
which,  by  the  little  Notice  Ada m  had  taken  of  it, 
muft  have  appeared  to  him  far  beneath  his  Wifhes  ; 
Adam ,  befides,  knew  nothing  above  him  which  could 
flatter  his  Ambition,  but  his  divine  Creator  himfelf, 
who  never  appeared  to  him  v/ith  that  Immenfity  of 
Glory,  he  was  contemplated  in  by  the  Angels  in  Hea¬ 
ven.  And  if  he  had,  Adam  was  created  with  fo  juft 
an  Idea  of  the  infinite  Diftance  between  him  and  the' 
Supreme  Being,  that  he  could  never  have  been  tempted 
to  pretend  to  an  Equality  with  him. 

But  the  rebellious  Angels  had  all  thofe  Difadvan- 
tages  on  their  Side  ;  for,  to  believe  them  guilty,  we 
muft  necefiarily  fuppofe  them  created  fubjeft  to  Paf- 
fions  (which  in  fome  meafure  is  contrary  ro  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  a  fpiricual  Being,  whofe  Faculties  being  not 
wrapt  up  in  Senfesfufceptible  of  Impreffions  from  ma¬ 
terial  Objects,  fhould  not  be  fubjetft  to  Changemencs 
or  Vicifficudes,  but  always  continue  in  the  fame  Sub¬ 
ordination  among  them,  and  the  Harmony  they  were 
firft  created  with.)  Thofe  Paftions  muft  have  con¬ 
quered  their  fuperior  Faculties  at  that  very  fame  In- 
Itant  (which  Inftant,  in  a  fpiritual  Intelligence,  runs 
fo  fwift,  that  it  cannot  be  defined  nor  deferibed)  of 
their  Revolt,  fince  none  of  the  antient  Fathers  aro 
agreed  on  the  Duration  of  the  Felicity  of  the  fallen 
Angels ,  and  moft  ol  them  are  of  Opinion  that  there 
was  but  a  Ihorc  Interval  betwixt  their  Creation  and 
their  Fall,  and  conftquently  had  not  the  haft  Mo¬ 
ment  allowed  them  to  reflect  on  their  Folly,  or  to 
repent  ;  nay,  if  we  muft  believe  the  Holy  Writ, 
it  was  not  decreed  in  the  unfcrutable  Councils  of 
the  Holy  Trinity ,  they  fhoulcl  repent,  fince  the  Place 
for  their  Punifhment  wa9  prepared  before,  or  at  the 
very  Time  of  their  Fall;  if  before,  the  Punifhment 
was  forefeen  at-  one  and  the  fame  Inftant  with  theft 
Fault  (and  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  fpenk  as  it 
Philofopher,  not  as  a  Chriftian)  were  both  of  an  in- 
difpenfible  Neceffity,  fince  God’s  Prefcience  i$.a3  ir¬ 
revocable,  as  are  his  Decrees;  or  rather,  both  are 
but  one  and  the  lame  thing ;  if  after,  they  muft 
likewifehave  been  punifh’d,  fince  the  divine  Creator 
has  never  form’d  or  created  any  thing  in  vain  ;  and 
that  Place  of  Torment  is  fpecially  fpccifled  in  the 
Scripture,  as  defign’d  by  him  for  the  Punifhment 
of  the  fallen  Angels,  Therefore  left  we  fhould  lofc 
ourfelves  in  this  Labyrinth*  whofe  intricate  and 
difficult  Parts  the  divine  Providence  1ms  judged  pro¬ 
per  to  hide  from  us,  we  muft  content  ourfelves- 
with  feeing  it  afar  off,  and  ftlencc  all  our  rational 
Faculties,  when  they  attempt  to  difeover  what’s  above 
their  limited  Pent*  trad  on. 

What 
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What  we  can  fay  more  upon  this  Subjedt,  is,  that 
thofe  unfortunate  Beings,  created  firft  in  fo  much 
Splendor  and  Glory,  that  their  Chief  or  Leader  was 
called  Lucifer,  Light- bearer,  have  been  reprefented 
to  us,  fince  their  Fall,  under  fo  many  frightful  Fi¬ 
gures  and  Shapes,  that  we  mult  torture  our  Imagina¬ 
tion,  to  perfuade  our  Reafon,  that  all  that’s  faid  of 
their  priftine  Grandeur  and  Glory,  or  of  their  pre- 
fent  unfortunate  State,  is  not  a  Fidlion,  invented  with 
no  other  Defign  than  to  frighten  a  weak  Mind  ;  fome 
even  have  the  Impiety  to  doubt  of  their  Exiftence, 
and  cannot  imagine  that  it  is  agreeable  to  God’s  E- 
quity,  Juftice,  Mercy  and  Compaffion  (the  greateft 
of  all  his  Attributes)  to  punifh  a  firft  and  tranfitory 
Fault,  with  an  Eternity  of  Torments. 

The  Truth  is,  that  all  that’s  faid  of  the  different 
Shapes  and  Figures  of  the  Rebellious  Angels ,  vulgarly 
called  Devils ,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  mere  Allegory; 
and  all  that’s  painted  of  them,  the  pure  Imagination 
of  a  Painter  ;  the  Evil  Spirits ,  being  fpiritual  Sub- 
ftances,  exifting  by  themfelves,  as  well  as  the  bleffed 
ones,  have  no  Shapes,  no  Horns,  no  Tail,  nor  none 
of  thofe  other  Implements  they  are  reprefented  with. 
The  Scripture  itfelf,  (St.  John  excepted)  when  it  men¬ 
tions  the  Devil ,  don’t  (peak  as  if  it  had  ever  been 
feen,  but  only  heard. 

’Tis  true,  that  thofe  Sorts  of  Reprefentations  make 
a  ftronger  Imprefiion  on  fome  Minds,  than  all  the 
moft  pathetick  Difcourfes  of  the  greateft  Orators  ;  and 
that  fome  Chriftians  would  hardly  believe  that  there 
was  a  Fight  in  Heaven,  whofe  uninterrupted  Peace, 
they  confider  as  an  efifential  conftitutive  Quality  there¬ 
of,  if  they  were  not  to  fee  the  Dragon  under  St.  Mi¬ 
chael's  Feet. 

Some  Authors  are  pleafed  to  tell  us,  that  the  De¬ 
vil  himfelf  has  been  fometimes  very  much  provoked 
to  fee  himfelf  reprefented  under  thofe  hideous  Fi¬ 
gures ;  and  above  all,  at  a  Painter  in  Flanders ,  who 
having  painted  the  Archangel  St.  Michael ,  for  an  Al¬ 
tar-Piece ,  in  a  Manner  far  exceeding  all  that  had  ever 
been  done  before  him  ;  in  the  Reprefentation  of  the 
Devil ,  whom  he  had  placed,  as  ufual,  under  the  Arch¬ 
angel’s  Feet,  but  fo  much  Monftcr-like,  that  the  Devil 
himfelf  was  frighted  at  it,  and  fo  enraged,  that  to  be 
revenged  for  the  Affront,  he  took  the  Refolution  to 
ipoil,  for  the  future,  all  the  Painter’s  Works,  of  any 
kind  whatever;  which  he  executed  fo  punctually, 
that  he  was  never  more  furprized  than  to  find  every 
Time  he  came  into  his  Laboratory ,  that  his  Works 
had  been  touched  by  fome  evil  Hand. 

But  however,  the  Devil ,  who  is  not  perhaps  always 
fo  ill-natur’d,  as  imagined,  and  perhaps  has  fome 
good  Intervals ;  tired  of  his  Revenge,  .and  feeing  that 
the  Painter’s  Ruin  muft  be  unavoidable.  If  he  was  to 
continue  to  plague  him  in  that  Manner,  took  the  Re¬ 
folution  to  pay  him  a  Vific,  and  expostulate  the  Mat¬ 
ter  with  him;  accordingly,  having  dreffed  himfelf 
in  the  beft  Manner  he  could  (/.  e.  very  magnificent¬ 
ly,  for  the  Devil  muft  have  a  very  fumptuous  Ward¬ 
robe)  he  entered  one  Day  the  Painter’s  Laboratory, 
while  he  was  at  work.  The  Painter  (who  being  a 
great  Mafter  of  his  Art,  and  as  fuch,  ufed  to  be 
vifited  by  Perfons  of  the  firft  Rank,  Strangers  and 
others)  received  his  new  Gueft  with  his  ufual  good 
Manners  and  Civility,  reached  him  a  Chair,  and  they 
both  began  a  Converfation  on  the  Excellence  of 
Painting,  (on  which  Subjedl  Lucifer  fpoke  very  perti¬ 
nently)  admiring  all  the  while,  the  inimitable  Strokes 
of  his  I  loft  •,  which  gave  him  an  Opportunity  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  many  Accidents  happened  lately  to  his 
Paintings.  His  Gueft,  after  having  condoled  with 
him  of  the  Atrocity  of  the  Injury,  afleed  him  if  he 
did  not  know  fomebody  malicious  and  fpiteful  enough 
to  be  the  Author  of  it?  To  which  the  Painter  anfwer- 
ed,  that  he  had  taken  all  the  Meafures  necdlary  to 
(li  I  cover  him,  but  yet  to  no  Purpofe. 

At  laft,  the  Devil  was  pleafed  to  difeover  himfelf, 
and  declare  that  he  had  done  all  the  Mifchicf,  in¬ 
duced  to  it  by  the  hideous  Figure  he -had  nude  him 


make,  under  St.  Michael's  Feet,  at  fuch  a  Place  ?  What 
could  engage  you,  faid  he,  to  paint  mein  fuch  black 
Colours?  Look  upon  me,  am  I  fo  frightful,  as  re¬ 
prefented  by  you  ?  The  Painter,  who  viewing  him 
then  from  Head  to  Foot,  faw  no  Deformity  in  him ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  really  a  fine  Gentle¬ 
man  to  look  a r,  acknowledged  his  Miftake,  and  pro- 
tefted  he  was  ready  to  make  ail  the  Attonement  and 
Reparation,  he  could  r.eafonably  with  for,  or  ex¬ 
pert  from  him,  provided  he  would  for  the  future 
lland  his  Friend,  or  at  leaft,  not  treat  him  as  an 
Enemy.  Tfie  Devil,  who  fcorned  to  be  rivalled  in 
Generality,  alked  no  other  Reparation,  than  that  he 
the  Painter  would,  as  foon  as  pcfilble,  put  a  golden 
Crown,  upon  that  hideous  Figure  of  his,  which 
had  occasioned  all  the  Mifchief,  and  which  on 
thefeeafy  Conditions  would  ceafe.  The  Painter  pro- 
mifed  he  would,  and  the  next  Day  accompiifhed  his 
Promife,  and  ever  fince,  the  Devil  and  he  kept  a  very 
friendly  Correspondence. 

The  Ethiopians  paint  the  Devil  white,  in  Contra¬ 
diction  to  our  Manner  of  painting  him  black ;  and 
the  Americans  (if  we  believe  all  that’s  written  of 
that  Country)  worfhip  him  but  through  Fear,  for 
as  far  as  I  can  find,  no  Nation  has  a  very  true  and 
fincere  Love  for  the  Devil.  Though  their  Devil  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  the  Senfe  of  the  Scripture ;  fince 
thofe  People  have  only  an  Idea  of  two  collateral  in¬ 
dependent  Beings ,  one  whereof  is  good,  and  the 
other  evil ;  and  they  place  the  Earth  under  the  Di- 
redtion  of  the  evil  Being ;  which  our  Authors,  with 
fome  Impropriety,  call  the  Devil. 

Some  are  extravagant  enough  to  believe  the  Devil 
under  Men’s  Commands,  which  when  communicated 
to  him  at  fuch  and  fuch  Places,  and  in  fuch  and  fuch 
Manner,  he  punctually  obeys,  as  the  Conjurers,  Pi- 
thoneffes.  Fortune-tellers,  &c.  which  is  a  Folly  in 
thofe  that  believe  it,  deferving  Bethlehem,  and  a 
Piece  of  confummate  Knavery,  in  the  Impoftors 
who  countenance  them  in  it,  punifhable  with  the 
Gallows. 

Frier  Bacon,  Dr.  Fauflus,  &c.  if  we  believe  the 
Romances  of  thofe  Days,  were  very  familiar  with 
the  Devil,  and  ufed  to  be  frequently  and  friendly  vi- 

ficed  by  him. - People  were  of  Opinion,  chat 

one  might  be  inftruCted  how  to  raife  that  honourable 
Gentleman,  in  Order  for  a  Conference  with  him,  in 
two  Books  which  I  never  had  the  Curiofity  to  read, 
one  called  Agrippa,  and  the  other  the  Littlt  Albert ; 
Chough  I  have  heard  of  a  Frenchman,  who  having 
met  with  one  of  thofe  Books,  in  the  Library  of  the 
Francifcan  Fryars,  at  St.  Brien  in  Bri/anny,  in  France, 
had  in  Effcft,  made  Ufe  of  it  to  raife  the  Devil, 
who  obeying  his  Commands,  and  appearing  to  him; 
the  over  curious  Frenchman  inquired  in  particular  after 
the  Welfare  of  fome  Perfons,  by  whom  he  had  been 
ill  uled,  while  t hey  were  living,  and  whom  therefore 
he  fuppoled  to  be  in  Hell;  and’having  imprudently, 
if  not  impudently  pretended,  and  divulged  afterwards, 
.that  the  Devil  had  really  afiured  him  that  thofe  Per¬ 
fons  (fome  of  them  of  a  very  noble  Family)  were 
there,  the  Relations  of  thofe  deceafed  Perfons  had  the 
Iliftortan  fecurcd,  in  a  Place  very  proper  for  a  Con¬ 
ference  with  the  Devil,  from  whence  he  could  not  be 
releafed,  till  after  he  had  made  a  gentle  Cavalcade 
through  the  Town,  with  an  Alert  valet  de  Chmbrc 
at  his  Heels,  who  being -over  diligent,  brulhed  his 
Buff  ofener  than  he  could  wifli. 

Having  alledgcd  all  theReafons  for  and  againft  flic 
Exiftence  of  the  rebellious  Angels,  we  muft  inquire 
at  prefent  jf  the  Exiftence  of  the  bleffcd  ones,  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Chriftian  Belief ;  or  rather  if  we  are  obliged, 
as  Chriftians,  to  believe  the  Exiftence  of  Angels, 

All  the  Fathers  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  becailfe 
Angels  are  mentioned  throughout  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament.  God  placed  Cbcrttbims  at  the  Eaft  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  Gen.  ii.  24.  Abraham  entertained 
three  Angels  near  his  lent,  Gen,  xviii.  8.  The  Attgd 
Gabriel  was  lent  to  the  Virgin  Mary ,  Luke  i.  26,  An 
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Angel  informed  the  Shepherds  who  were  keeping  their 
Flocks  near  Bethlehem ,  of  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour, 
Luke  ii.  9*  befides  an  infinite  Number  of  other  le¬ 
ft  i  monies  of  the  Angels  Exiftence;  and  fo  obvious, 
that  no  Body  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  can  call 
it  in  Queftion,  or  deny  the  Exiftence  of  a  fpiritual 
Intelligence,  fo  well  fupported  by  that  divine  Autho¬ 
rity,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  all  Religion  ;  and 
by  which  alone  we  are  to  be  directed  in  our  Belief : 
The  Faffs  are  fo  well  circumftanced,  the  Proofs  are 
fo  plain,  and  fo  free  from  all  Ambiguities  or  Am* 
phibology,  that  no  Body  can  deny  ir,  without  being 
an  Heretick  of  the  firft  Clafs. 

*Tis  true,  that  the  Exiftence  of  Angels ,  is  not  to 
be  demonftrated  by  Strength  of  Reafoning  ;  but  only 
by  the  mo  ft  eflential  Articles  of  our  Belief;  fuch  as 
the  'Trinity ,  the  Incarnation,  the  Refurre&ion  of  the 
Dead,  &c.  which  are  much  more  above  our  Appre- 
henfion  than  this ;  and  neverthelefs,  we  are  obliged 
to  believe  every  one  of  them.  For  thofe,  we  muft 
form  our  Faith  entirely  on  a  fimple  Revelation  ;  and 
for  this,  we  have  that  Revelation  fupported  with 
Faffs,  confirmed  by  a  written  Tradition ;  though 
that  very  fame  written  Tradition,  has  left  us  in  the 
Dark,  as  to  the  Time  when  Angels  were  created, 
fince  Mofes  contents  himfelf  with  telling  us,  that  in 
the  Beginning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth, 
Gen .  i.  i.  without  taking  the  lead  Notice  of  Angels , 
which  are  not  mentioned,  till  the  latter  End  of  the 
third  Chapter  of  the  fame  Book.  Could  the  Legi- 
(lator  of  the  Jews  have  fuppofed  the. Formation  of 
that  vaft  and  miraculous  Piece  of  Mechanifm ,  Hea¬ 
ven,  (whofe  fingle  Motions  have  fo  long  puzzled  the 
inoft  fubde  Philofophers)  of  fo  little  Confequence, 
as  not  to  deferve  his  Attention  or  ours?  Or  is  it  be- 
caufe  he  knew  nothing  of  it  himfelf?  For  if  he  did, 
he  had  done  a  very  great  Service  to  his  Descendants, 
in  informing  them,  how,  and  by  what  Kind  of  cre¬ 
ated  Beings  it  was  peopled  at  firft ;  and  in  particular, 
of  all  the  Incidents  of  that  great  Fight,  between 
Michael  and  the  Dragon . 

Thomas  Aquinas ,  prim.  part,  quaft  h.  i.  art.  3.  Sup- 
pofes  it  very  probable,  that  Angels  were  created  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  corporal  World.  Though  ’tis 
faid  in  Job  xxxii.  7.  that  the  Angels  praifed  God, 
while  he  was  creating  the  World,  which  fuppofes  An¬ 
gels  to  be  pre*exiftenc  to  the  World. 

The  fame  Thomas  Aquinas ,  in  the  fame  Part,  Quecft. 
b.  2.  art .  1,  2,  3,4,  5,  8.  pretends,  that  Angels  were 
not  created  in  termino ,  i.  e.  in  a  State  of  Glory,  or 
of  a  fupernatural  Beatitude ,  but  in  a  State  of  Grace, 
and  of  a  natural  Beatitude ;  in  which  being  free  from 
all  Neceffity,  either  intrinfick  or  cxlrinfich  ;  or  to 
fpcak  in  more  intelligible  Terms,  being  not  necefit- 
tated  in  tht^ir  Afls,  by  either  interior  or  exterior  Im- 
pulfion,  they  could,  with  the  Succours  or  Afliftance 
of  a  fupernatural  Grace,  deferve  a  fupernatural  Bea¬ 
titude  ,  or  Felicity. 

Hence  St.  Augujlinc ,  lib.  12.  de  civitat .  Dei ,  c.  9. 
thus  1 peaks  of  the  Free-will  of  Angels ,  He,  God,  has 
created  them,  (the  Angels )  with  a  Good-will ,  i.  e. 
with  a  chafle  Love,  whereby  they  could  adhere  to  him , 
giving  them  Grace ,  to  a  fit  ft  them  therein,  at  the  fame 
Time  he  formed  their  Nature,  Qtft  eos  cum  bond  vohoi - 
tate,  id  efi  atm  amove  cafto ,  quo  illi  adh<cr event  crcavit , 
fimitl  cis  fc?  condens  naturam ,  £s?  largicns  gratiam. 

They  could  with  a  fingle  Aft  of  Charity ,  /.  c.  of 
Love  of  God ,  obtain  a  fuper?iatf.iral  Beatitude ,  as  a 
Man  could  by  a  fingle  Ad  of  the  fame  Love,  acquire 
the  lame  fupernatural  Beatitude,  if  his  fpiritual  Intel¬ 
ligence,  was  free  from  a  corporal  one. 

When  Angels  had  once  obtained  that  Beatitude,  it 
remained  no  longer  in  their  Power  to  fin ;  but  their 
Will  was  fixed  in  a  fupreme  and  eternal  Good n efs, 
in  the  fame  Manner  the  Souls  of  the  BIciTed,  lofe 

by  the  Fruition  of  an  eternal  Happineft,  the  Power 
ol  doing  ill. 

Therefore,  as  by  a  fingle  Ad  of  Charity,  the  blcf- 

,  fH&h  could  obtain  the  Favour  of  being  confirm- 

10  °^*  an  cverlafting  Goods* like- 
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wife  the  rebellious  Angels ,  by  a  fingle  Ad  of  Pride 
and  ^  Ambition,  deferved  an  eternal  Damnation. 
Which  Argument  refolves  ail  the  Difficulties,  here¬ 
tofore  Parted  by  me,  with  Regard  to  the  Condition 
of  Angels ,  at  the  firft  Inftant  of  their  Creation,  that 
though  of  an  immortal  Subftance,  they  were  not 
created  (no  more  than  we  Mortals)  for  the  immediate 
Fruition  of  an  eternal  Felicity.  The  Difference  be¬ 
tween  Man  and  them  was,  that  their  Beatitude  de¬ 
pended  on  a  fingle  Ad  of  a  divine  Love,  of  which 
they  had  -the  excellent  Objed  prefen t  before  them,  in 
whom  they  could  difeern,  from  the  firft  Inftant  of^ 
their  Creation,  all  that  could  excite  that  divine  Love* 
within  them ;  while  the  fame  Beatitude  was  pro- 
m i fed  to  Man,  only  as  a  Recompence  for  a  long 
Series  of  repeated  Ads  of  the  fame  Love,  to  which 
he  was  no  other  wife*  incited,  than  by  the  Idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  Sentiments  of  Gratitude,  in¬ 
filled  into  him  ;  at  the  fame  Time  his  earthly  Structure 
was  informed  with  a  rational  Soul ;  and  then  he  had 
other  Objeds  to  divide  that  Love,  which  meeting  with 
no  luch  Oppofuion  in  Angels ,  was  wholly  centered  in 
the  divine  Objed. 

It  might* be  afked  in  this  Place  ;  if  that  truly  fera- 
phick  Love,  was  equally  perfed  in  all  the  bleifed 
Angels  *,  and  if  the  Difference  of  their  Hierarchies 
does  not  proceed  from  its  different  Decrees  of  Per- 
fedi.on  ;  or  rather,  if  that  Divifioh  of  Angels  into 
Hierarchies,  is  real,  or  imaginary  only?  My  Senti¬ 
ment  is,  that  as  the  Felicity  of  the  eeleftial  Manfions* 
confifts  entirely  in  the  Love  of  God  ;  and  that  we 
are  informed  that  there  are  feveral  Orders  of  Angels , 
fome  nearer  the  Throne,  and  others  at  a  greater  Di- 
ftance;  that  Difference  muft  be  underftood  of  the 
different  Degrees  of  Love,  and  of  nothing  elfe ; 
though  that  iacred  Love  is  in  all  and  every  one  of 
them,  adequate  to  their  Faculty:  So  that  though  a 
Seraphim  is  more  inflamed  than  a  Cherubim,  with  that 
divinely  confuming  Fire,  neverthelefs  a  Cherubim ,  as 
a  Cherubim ,  loves  as  much  as  a  Seraphim  ;  and  fo  of 
the  reft  of  the  Hierarchies. 

As  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queftion,  it  feems 
very  probable,  that  each  Hierarchy  is  a  different  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Angels  ;  though  Thomas  Aquinas ,  prim,  part . 
qitecfl,  50.  art.  4.  is  of  Opinion,  that  there  are  as  many 
Species  of  Angels  as  there  are  Angels ;  becaufe,  fays 
he,  Angels  being  fpiritual  Subftances,  free  from  all 
Sort  of  Matter,  they  have  not  in  them  a  Principle  of 
Individuation ,  whereby  they  could  be  multiplied  in 
Number,  under  the  fame  Species ;  which  Sentiment 
of  Thomas  Aquinas ,  is  not  agreeable,  in  every  parti¬ 
cular,  to  the  Notion  we  muft  have  conceived  of  a 
fpiritual  Subftance,  from  a  Number  of  rational  Souls* 
which  while  they  exift  are  fingle,  and  only  diftin- 
gui filed  by  Number,  though  they  are  all  of  the  fame 
Species:  Ljkewife  a  Number  of  Angels  having  been 
formed  on  the  fame  Idea,  by  God ,  may  be  diflinguifh- 
ed  by  Numbers. 

Another  Thing,  concerning  Angels,  which  is  much 
controverted  in  the  Schools,  and  among  the  d iff-. rent 
Setfs  of  Chrillians,  though  admitted  by  the  Roman 
Calholicks ,  and  feveral  other  Denominations,  is,  if 
it  be  really  true,  that  every  one  of  us  lias  his  Guar¬ 
dian  Angel  ? 

St.  Ilierom  is  of  that  Opin:on>  founded  on  this 
Paflagc  of  the  Sciipiurc,  Matt,  viii,  10.  Take  Heed 
that  ye  defpife  not  ova  of  thefr  li'tle  ones  ;  for  1  fay  un¬ 
to  you ,  that  in  Heaven  their  Angels  do  always  be¬ 
hold  the  Race  of  my  Bather  which  is  in  Heaven,  Which 
Pafiage  is  fuflkient  to  refute  ad  the  fanatical  Objec¬ 
tions  of  thole  pretended  Chr-fiians,  who  accufc  of 
Super fiitiou,  all  thofe  who  adhete  to  it.  For  my 
Parr,  I  believe  that  thofe  who  reject  this  Article  as  lu- 
perftitions,  muft  reject  this  Paflagc  of  the  Evangtlifl  \ 
lor  there’s  none  couched  in  clearer  and  more  exprefs 
Terms.  I  would  nfk  them  who  are  thofe  Angels  men¬ 
tioned  by  Clirifl  himfelf,  to  be  the  Angels  of  little 
Children  ?  and  what  is  their  Office?  not  to  pray  for 
them,  I  hope?  for  fucli  Opinion  would  find  I  of  Su¬ 
per  ftitinn  and  Popery  indeed  *  to  hear  their  Prayers, 
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and  grant  their  Re  quells,  another  Error  worfe  than  the 
firft  ?  No;  it  muft  be  then,  for  nothing  lefs  but  to 
defend  and  protedl  them  again  ft  all  the  Afiaults  of  the 
common  Enemy  of  Mankind. 

Inflru&ed,  by  their  continual  Contemplation  of 
the  divine  Efience,  in  whom  they  fee  all  Things  ere- 
ared,  and  uncreated,  that  all  that’s  in  Heaven  and  on 
Earth,  was  formed  by  that  Supreme  Being ,  (who 
makes  their  whole  Felicity)  to  evidence  the  Immen- 
ficy  of  his  divine  Perfections,  and  advance  his  Glory, 
and  that  Man  in  particular  (whom  he  had  diftin- 
gu idled  from  all  the  reft  of  the  Creatures,  by  form¬ 
ing  him  to  his  Image  and  Refemblance,  and  whofe 
Nature  was  exalted  even  fo  far  above  theirs,  as  to  be 
united  by  an  incomprehenfible  Hipofiafis ,  with  the 
D.vine)  inftructed,  fays  I,  that  Man,  was  his  chief 
Care,  and  that  all  other  fublunary  Things  were  cre¬ 
ated  to  be  fubfervient  to  Man’s  Prelervation,  whofe 
Under  flan  ding,  ever  fince  his  Fall  had  been  weak- 
ned,  his  Imagination  vitiated,  and  his  Will  depraved 
and  corrupted,  and  therefore  muft  deviate  from  the 
right  Way,  if  not  ftrengthened,  or  directed  by  fome 
fuperior  Affiftance,  they,  the  Angels ,  (ftiii  more 
powerfully  excited  to  it  by  that  pure,  uncorrupted, 
unalterable,  and  divinely  inflaming  Eove,  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  their  Addons)  take  that  Care  upon  them, 
afflUed  therein  by  the  Irradiation  of  that  Grace, 
without  which,  nihil  funms ,  nihil  pojfumus ,  we  are 
nothing,  and  can  do  nothing,  cowards  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  our  eternal  Felicity. 

Flow  pleafed  are  thofe  our  holy  Guides  in  the  Way 
to  Salvation,  when  they  fee  that,  fenfible  to  the  divine 
Ini pirat ions,  we  enter  that  narrow  and  intricate  Road 
with  Pleafure  and  Alacrity,  and  follow  it  without 
deviating  to  the  Right  or  to  the  Left  ;  and  when  we 
meet  with  very  difficult  Paths  or  (tumbling  Blocks, 
how  ready  they  are  to  lend  us  a  helping  Hand,  or 
rather  to  adt  in  Concert  with  the  Grace,  cowards 
our  Prefervation ;  what  Pleafure,  what  Satisfaction 
for  them,  when  we  once  again  recover  our  former 
right  Road,  and  how  forrowful,  when  we  have  en¬ 
tirely  forfaken  it  ?  I  fay  forrowful,  fince  it  is  the  O- 
pinfon  of  the  Fathers ,  that  thofe  fpiritual  Intelligences 
are  fenfible,  in  their  Manner  of  Sorrow  and  Pleafure, 
at  ChrijVs  Paffion ,  Angeli  pads,  amare  flebant,  the 
Angels  of  Peace  wept  bitterly. 

Are  then,  the  Angels  prefent  every  where  with  us? 
Spiritual  Subftances,  like  Angels ,  cannot  be  faid  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  in  a  Place  5  fince  that  belongs  only  to 
corporal  or  extended  Subfiances;  but  however,  to 
refolve  this  Difficulty,  the  Theologians  have  difiin- 
gui ihed  two  Manners  of  Being  in  a  Place,  viz.  Cir- 
ctimfcri pti-ve %  and  Definitive. 

To  be  in  a  Place,  C  ire  tan fieri pti  v  e,  is  when  each 
Parc  of  the  Parc  contained  in  that  Place,  anfwers 
to  every  Part  of  the  Place,  or  is  environed  with  the 
Superficies  of  the  Body  *tis  contained  in,  like  a  hu¬ 
man  Body,  whofe  Head  is  in  one  Part  of  the  Place, 
and  the  Feet  in  another;  and  this  Manner  of  exifl- 
ing  or  of  being  in  a  Place,  belongs  to  a  corporal ,  not 
to  a  fpiritual  Subfiance. 

To  be  in  a  Place  Dtfinitive ,  is  likewife  to  be  Pre¬ 
fent  in  a  certain  definite  Place,  but  not  fo  as  to  be 
circumfcript ,  Unrounded  or  environed  with  that  Place; 
and  in  this  Manner  the  fpiritual  Subftances  are  faid  to 
be  in  a  Place  ;  like  the  Angel  Gabriel ,  who  was  prefent 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  Fir  gin  Mary,  when  he  fainted 
herns  Mother  of  our  divine  Saviour,  though  he  was 
not  environed  with  the  Air  of  that  Chamber. 

Angels  move  in  the  fame  Manner  they  are  prefent 
in  a  Place,  that  is  to  fay,  that  by  their  Thought  or 
Imagination,  they  can  be  prefent  at  fcveral  Places  at 
once ;  in  that  Manner  our  Imagination  is  prefent 
where  we  are,  and  at  the  re  mote  ft  Parts  of  the  World 
at  once  ;  am!  would  be  perhaps  carried  in  a  Moment, 
in  its  own  proper  Subilance,  to  thofe  Places,  if  the 
Body  was  nor  an  Obfiacle  to  it. 

When  Angels  change  Places,  they  have  no  need  to 
pafs  through  an  intermediate  one;  the  fame  as  our 


Thought,  when  carried  from  London  to  Paris, 
no  Need  to  pafs  through  Picardy  or  Flanders.  Since 
that  Imagination  which  is  in  London ,  the  very  next 
Moment  can  be  in  Paris.  Though  thefe  Motions 
are  not  made  by  the  proper  Subftance  of  the  Mind 
becaufe  it  is  then  united  to  the -Body  :  But  was  0 
Mind  once  feparaced  or  freed  from  our  Body,  like  an 
Angel ,  it  would  move  as  eafily  as  it  thinks,  Sfl(j 
would  not  appear  to  be  any  'where  elfe,  but  where 
thinks  ;  fo  that  if  our  Mind  was  then  to  think  of  Lon. 
don ,  Paris ,  Rome ,  and  other  Places,  it  could  be  faid 
to  be  prefent  at  Rome ,  London ,  Paris ,  &c.  Not  that 
our  Soul  would  be  prefent  in  thofe  Places,  in  the  fame 
Manner  I  am  here  fetting  in  my  Chair  ;  but  only  as 
a  fpiritual  Subftance,  by  its  Faculty  of  Thinking ;  fince 
our  Spirit  or  Underftanding  don’t  ferm  to  cxift  other- 
wife  than  by  that  fame  Faculty  of  chinking,  Ccg:iQ 
ergo  ftim. 

As  for  the  Angels  Knowledge,  the  Roman  Cat  bo. 
lick  Theologians  are  of  Opinion  that  Angels  have  re- 
ceived  from  God,  a  natural  Knowledge  of  Tiling 
both  vifible  and  invifible,  which  was  given  them*as 
foon  as  they  began  to  fee  God  with  their  fpiritufi 
Eyes,  Intuitivement ,  or  Face  to  Face;  for,  they  h- 
in  God  as  in  an  intelligible .  Light,  all  that  Gol  ij 
pleas’d  to  reveal  to  them  ;  therefore,  conclude  th-f. 
Roman  Catholick  Theologians,  they  know  our  Wants, 
and  hear  the  Prayers,  which  through  their  Med  i  ad  an 
we  addrefs  to  God.  They  are  not  Strangers,  fay  they 
again,  to  our  good  Deeds  and  Addons,  as  the  Arch¬ 
angel  Raphael  was  pleafed  to  afilire  Toby  in  thef'c 
Words,  Tob.  xii.  verb  12.  Fig  an  do  or  abas,  cam  Li- 
chrymis ,  et  Jepeliebas  Merinos,  et  derelir.qy.ebas  Prat - 
dium  tuum ,  et  Mortuos  abfeondebas  per  Diem,  in  Dow 
tiui ,  ct  Noble  fepeliebas  eos ,  ego  obluli  Oration  cm  tuam 

Domino. - When  thou  waft  wont  to  pray  with  Tears, 

and  to  bury  the  Dead;  to  leave  thy  Meals,  and  hide 
in  the  Day-time,  the  Dead  in  thy  Ploufe ;  that  thou 
mighteft  bury  them  at  Night,  1  have  offer’d  thy  Prayer 
to  the  Lord  :  But  this  Pafllige  being  taken  from  the 
Apocrypha ,  and  the  Invocation  of  Angels  condemned 
as  fu  per  ft  icious  in  the  Proteftant  Church,  I  muft  not 
approve  of  it. 

Thomas  Aquinas  believes,  that  notwith (landing  the 
Angels  great  Knowledge,  fome  of  our  mod  iecret 
Thoughts  are  entirely  hidden  from  them,  and  known 
to  God  only,  who  is  alone  the  Scrutator  of  our 
Hearts. 

As  for  the  evil  Spirits,  or  fallen  Angels,  they  know 
a  great  deal  lefs  than  the  blefied  ones ;  neither  can 
they  penetrate  or  difeover  our  moft  inward  Thoughts, 
unlefs  they  be  directed  to  them  ;  nor  even  then  but  by 
meer  Conjedtures,  i.e.  from  our  Works  or  Motions, 
and  by  a  Sort  of  Reafoning  peculiar  to  them ;  for  the 
Angels  have  a  Manner  of  Reafoning  quite  different 
from  us,  never  drawing  their  Conclufions  from  the 
PrcmifTcs,  as  it  appears  from  the  Tempter  of  Man¬ 
kind,  when  he  approaches  Jefus  Chrift ,  Mat .  iv.  To 
endeavour  to  difeover  by  his  Anfwers  if  he  was  really 
the  Son  of  God. 

The  Angels  Language,  or  Dialed,  is  nothing  but 
the  Direction  of  their  Thought  between  them  ;  the 
fame  as  if  the  Almighty  had  eftablifhed  a  Method 


among  us,  that  by  Means  of  fome  Signs  or  Sounds 
our  Thought  fhould  be  man i felted.  Therefore  it  is 
very  probable,  that  an  Angel  can  by  his  foie  Intention , 
or  Will,  communicate  his  Thought  to  another  AngcU 
or  even  to  Men . 

The  Exi Hence  of  Angels  is  not  only  admitted  by 
aimoft  all  Chrift ian  Societies,  or  Sedts,  but  likewife 
by  the  Pagan  Rhilofophers,  and  Poets,  as  is  (hewn  by 
St.  Cyprian  in  his  Treadle  of  the  Vanity  of  Idols; 
from  the  Tefti monies  of  Plato ,  Socrates ,  Trifnc - 
gift  us,  (Ac. 

In  the  Alcoran  we  find  frequent  Mention  of  AngcU. 
—The  Mufehiians  believe  them  of  different  Orders, 
or  Degrees,  and  cl  eft  i  net  1  for  different  Employments* 
both  in  Heaven,  and  on  Earth.  They  attribute  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  Power  to  the  Angel  Gabriel ;  from 
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whom  the  Impoftor  Mahomet:  pretended  to  have  re-  'another  ''Angel  named  Bftaphiel ,  (lands  with  a  Tru  re¬ 
ceived  the  Alcoran ,  and  to  have  frequent  Tefte  a  pet  ready  in  his  Mouth,  to  proclaim  the  Day  of  Judg- 

•Tefte  with  him,  &c. - -The  Angel  Afrael  they  fup-  ment,  . 

pofe  appointed  to  take  the  Souls  of  fucli  as  die  ;  and  • 
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ANIMAL ,  is  defined  by  Des  Cartes ,  and  his 
Partifans ,  an  extraordinary  and  admirable 
Mechanifm  of  different  Parts,  flei) fully  adapted  to 
each  other,  whofe  Motions  are  owing  to  the  juft  Sym¬ 
metry  of  their  various  Springs,  (without  any  Refpedl 
to  a  rational  or  fenfitive  Sou!,)  and  by  Dr.  Boerhaave , 
an  organical  Body,  confifting  of  VefTels  and  Juices, 
taking  its  Nourifliment  by  a  Part  called  Mouth, 
which  conveys  it  into  another,  called  Inteftines,  into 
which  it  has  Roots  implanted,  whereby  it  draws  in 
its  Nourifhment  after  the  Manner  of  Plants. 

According  to  this  Definition  an  Animal  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  a  Foffll ,  in  that  it  is  an  organical  Body, 
and  has  a  Power  to  diredt  itfelf,  as  to  its  Nourifhment, 
whereas  a  Fofiil  is  directed  to  it  by  an  accidental  Mo¬ 
tion  5  and  from  a  Vegetable,  that  it  has  Roots  within 
itfelf,  and  a  Vegetable  without;  which  Difference  is 
only  in  Point  of  Pofuion,  fince  the  attradlive  Fa¬ 
culty  (according  to  this  Author)  muft  be  the  fame  in 
both. 

•  • 

My  Opinion  is,  that  this  Definition  is  contrary  to 
all  the  new  Difcoveries  made  in  Anatomy ,  to  which 
Boerhaave  cannot  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  Stranger  ;  and  the  Reafon  alledged  by  Chambers ,  or 
thofe  who  have  furnifhed  him  with  thofc  Reafons  to 
illuftrate  this  Definition,  tc  That  the  Inteftines  in  an 
Animal,  are  in  Reality  no  more  than  is  Earth,  or 
<c  the  Body  it  adheres  to  ;  into  which  it  fends  forth 
4t  its  Roots,  that  is,  the  ladleal  VefTels,  which  thence 
te  draw  the  Matter  of  its  Life  and  Increafe  ;  ”  Thefe 
Reafons  feem  to  me  frivolous,  if  not  quite  ridiculous; 
Tince  the'Earch  has  a  radical,  potential,  and  adtual,  nu¬ 
tritive  Faculty,  whereas  the  Inteftines  have  no  other 
than  an  adlive  one  for  the  Separation  of  the  Aliments, 
'and  the  Direiftion  of  the  nutritive  Juices.  The  Earth 
has  in  itfelf  all  the  different  Salts  neceffary,  not  only 
for  the  Nourifliment  of  the  Vegetable,  but  likewife 
for  its  Produdlion,  and  the  Inteftines,  the  only  Power 
of  operating  lipon-  thofe  Salts  brought  to  them  with 
the  Aliments.  The  Earth  is  fertile  of.  itfelf,  and  is 
not  exhaufted  by  that  Nutrition,  and  Increafe,  the 
Vegetables  receive  from  it ;  whereas  the  Inteftines  are 
but  a  barren  Soil,  equally  indebted  for  their  Nourifh- 
ment  to  the  Aliments,  conveyed  to  -  them  by  the 
Mouth,  as  the  other  Parts,  to  which  they  are  fent  by 
their  Miniftry.  The  Vegetables  adt  immediately  with 
the  Earth  in  their  Vegetation,  while  the  Inteftines, 
without  the  Intervention  of  a  fecond  and  third  Organ, 
would  foon  become  not  only  .unadtive,  but  alfo  en¬ 
tirely  uncapacitated  for  Adtion.  Therefore  the  Inte¬ 
ftines  could  be  compared  with  a  greater  Appearance 
of  Reafon  to  the  Majler  Root  of  a  Vegetable,  to  which 
the  Aliments  ferve  infteacl  of  Earth,  as  well  for  its 
Nourifliment,  as  for  that  of  all  its  other  Branches; 
fm.ee  all  the  VdTels  which  terminate  to  it,  have  no 
greater  attradlive  Faculty  than  thofe  of  the  Vegetables, 
which  by  the  different  Pofuion  of  their  Pores,  adt  as 
perfedtly  in  the  Preparation  of  the  Nutriment  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Earth,  and  the  Deflination  of  the 
Juices,  as  thofe  of  our  organical  Body,  in  that  of  the 
Nourifliment,  they  receive  from  the  Aliments,  con¬ 
vey’d  by  the  Mouth  into  the  Stomach. 

This  other  Reafon  alledged  by  Bocrbaavc's  Parti¬ 
fans,  time  an  Animal  is  better  defined  by  its  Mouth 
jthan  by  any  of  its  organical  Parts,  is  a  Piece  of  a  con- 
ft)  nun  ate  Ignorance,  unlefs  they  agree  that  the  orga¬ 
nical  Body  of  an  Animal  is  nothing  more*  than  a  nicer 
Machine ;  fince,  oiherwife,  the  Definition  of  an  Ani - 
Wtf/  muft  be  taken  (according  to  the  uncontroverced 
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Maxims  of  both  the  antient  and  modern  Philofophy) 
from  their  effential  Conftitutive,  not  from  their  inte¬ 
gral  or  integrant  Parts.  An  Animal  has  never  been 
defined,  as  Mr.  Chambers  ignorantly  fuppofes,  an  or¬ 
ganical  Body,  compofed  of  a  Heart,  Brain,  &c.  but 
a  rational,  or  irrational  Being,  a  Definition,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  two  Conditions  requifite  fora  regular  Defini¬ 
tion,  viz.  the  Gender ,  and  the  Difference  ;  Animal  be¬ 
ing  the  Gender ,  with  Refpedt  to  all  Animals  in 

genera],  and  the  Rationality,  or  Irrationality,  the 
Difference . 

u/ 

Bcfides  the  Mouth  of  an  Animal  is  nothing  elfe  but 
a  meer  Machine,  which  has  no  natural  or  organical 
Motion  of  itfelf,  and  would  prove  as  ufelefs  as  any  of 
the  integrant  Parts,  if  not  fet  to  work,  like  them,  by 
a  natural  Impulfion  of  a  fenfitive  Faculty,  which  can¬ 
not*  be  faid  of  the  Heart,  which  is  independant,  from 
that  Moment  all  the  Parts  fubfervient  to ‘it,  have 
been  difpofed  in  that  juft  Order  and  Symmetry,  ne¬ 
ceffary  for  its  Motion,  which  never  come  to  a  Period 
but  with  the  firft  Motor  itfelf. 

•In  this  Senfe,  contrary  to  the  Bocrhaavians  Senti¬ 
ments,  a  Foetus ,  when  once  animated,  though  it  don’t 
feed  by  the- Mouth,  is  an  Animal  ;  even  that  fingle 
Oircumftance,  of  the  Inutility  of  its  Mouth,  is  capable 
•  to  refute  their  extravagant  Opinion,  finer  it  is  impof- 
fi ble  to  draw  the  Definition  of  a  Being,  from  that, 
without  which  that  Being  can  exi ft  ;  and  it  is  not  only 
evident,  but  inconteftible,  that  a  Fee  ins  Exigence  and 
Subfiftance  can  be  demon ftratecl,  without  the  Ufe  of 
its  Mouth,  which  while  in  the  Womb,  and  even 
fometimes  after  the. Birth,  is  of  no  other  Service  to  it, 
than  that  of  a  Statue,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  the 
Senfation,  which  can  be  fuppofed  Coeval  to  its  Exi- 
ftence,  from  the  evident  and  repeaced  Adis  of  that 
Faculty,  at  the  Birth.  Neither  can  it  be  objected  in 
Confirmation  of  this  extravagant  Opinion,  that  the 
Exiftence  of  the  Foetus  precedes  its  fenfitive  Faculty, 
fince  that  Foetus  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exift  as  a  Fee- 
tus,  ’til  it  begins  to  make  Ufe  of  its  organical  Parcs, 
which  Ufe  is  fubfequent  to  its  fenfitive  Faculty,  which 
is  che  Primum  Mobile  of  the  whole  Machine,  and 
without  which  the  Mouth,  Heart,  and  all  other  Parts 
muft  remain  ufelefs. 

Boerbaave’s  Opinion  is  new,  ’tis  true,  but  all  Opi¬ 
nions  which1  are  conrrary  to  the  generally  received 
Maxims  of  a  natural  Philofophy  are  abfurd. 

The  loco- Motion  is  not  neither  a  Difference  fo  ef¬ 
fential  between  Animals  and  Vegetables,  as  to  draw 
the  Definition  of  an  Animal  from  it,  fince  there  are 
Animals ;  for  Inftance,  Oyflers ,  Muffles ,  Cockles ,  &c. 
which  adhere  to  the  Rocks  fafter  than  che  Plants  do 
to  their  Subject;  though  at  the  fame  Time  thofe 
Animals  have  a  fenfitive  Faculty,  which  is  apparent 
at  their  opening  or  fliucting  them fe Ives,  when  the  Sea 
ebbs  or  flows,  and  by  the  Rcfi fiance  they  make  againft 
our  Endeavours  to  conquer  them  ;  thofe  are  account¬ 
ed  real  Animals ,  though  we  cannot  difeover  in  Muf¬ 
fles,  a  Mouth,  a  Stomach,  or  any  other  Parts  proper 
for  the  Reception,  Digeflion,  or  Preparation  of  the 

Aliments. - 'The  Naturalifls  'who  have  difeovered 

a  Hole  in  the  Muffles ,  which  they  call  its  Mouth, 
though  it  be  an  immoveable  Part,  faflened  to  one  of 
the  Shells,  and  which  confcqucncly  c.innot  feek  for 
Food,  but  the  Food  muft  conic  to  feck  it ;  that  fuch 
Hole  be  real,  is  pad  all  Controverfy,  but  all  the 
Confequcnces  drawn  from  that  Difcovery  arc  nicer 
Suppofnions  or  Conjectures. 

Animals  arc  divided  by  Philofophcrs  (for  I'll  fp?ak 

here 
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here  as  a  Philofopher)  into  rational,  or  irrational; 
and  thefe  laft:  fubdivided  into  terreftrial,  aquatic, 
volatile,  amphibious  Infefts,  (Ac. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  reafonable  Animals ,  and 
that’s  Man,  whom  I  define  an  organical  Body,  in¬ 
formed  and  direded  in  all  its  Motions,  by  a  fpiritual, 
immortal,  impafilble,  undefinite,  and  unalterable 
Subftance,  called  Soul  j  which  the  Epicureans  falfly 
took  to  be  a  fubtle  Air,  compofed  of  their  Atoms ,  or 
primitive  Corpufcles  ;  the  Stoicks  a  Flame  or  Portion 
of  Heavenly  Tight ;  and  the  Cartefians ,  a  thinking 
Efience,  from  which  they  deduce  its  Immateriality 
and  Immortality,  as  well  as  our  Exiftence,  on  this 
general  Maxim,  Cogito  ergo  fum. 

Philofophers  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  Manner 
wherein  the  Soul  refides  in  the  Body.  Some  will  have 
it  tota  in  toto ,  and  tota  in  qudlibet  Parte ,  i.  e.  diffufed 
throughout  all  the  Parts  of  the  organical  Body,  which 
it  influences  alike,  without  any  particular  Part,  being 
appropriated  to  its  chief  Refidence  ;  others  will  have 
it  fixed  in  its  Center,  like  the  Sun ,  from  whence  it 
influences  all  the  inferior  Parts,  like  that  Planet  does 
all  the  fublunary  Things. 

Des  Cartes  is  pleafed  to  place  that  Center  in  the  Pi - 
neal  Glands  of  the  Brain,  where  all  the  Nerves  termi¬ 
nate,  and  from  whence,  through  their  Miniflry,  the 
Animal  Spirits  are  conveyed  to  all  the  other  Parts  ; 
which  Sentiment,  is  in  my  Opinion,  entirely  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Efience,  as  well  as  to  the  Exiftence  of  a 
fpiritual  Being,  which  is  that  of  having  no  Ubi¬ 
quity. 

Meflf.  Rohault ,  Du  Hamels  Purchot ,  &c.  are  of 
Des  Cartes’s  Opinon,  that  the  Soul  refides  in  the  Pi¬ 
neal  Gland ,  which  Borri ,  a  Milanefe  Phyfician,  in  a 
Tetter  to  Bartholine ,  De  Ortu  Cerebri ,  and  Ufu  Me¬ 
dico ,  feems  to  explain  in  very  near  the  fame  Manner, 
by  fuppofing,  in  the  Brain,  a  certain,  very  fubtil, 
fragrant  Tiquor,  which  circulates  through  the  Nerves, 
and  which  is  the  principal  Seac  or  Refidence  of  the 
reafonable  Soul,  adding  that  the  Subtility  and  Finenefs 
of  the  Soul  depends  on  the  Temperature  of  this  Tiquor, 
rather  than  on  the  Strudure  of  the  Brain,  to  which  it 
is  ufually  aferibed. 

This  Tiquor  can  be  nothing  elfe  than  the  nervous 
Juice  or  Animal  Spirits,  formed  (in  Mr.  Rohault* s 
Opinion)  of  the  moft  fubtile  Particles  of  the  Blood 
carried  to  the  Brain,  by  the  Aorta  Afcendens,  where, 
by  a  new  Agitation,  being  entirely  freed  of  their  yet  lefs 
fubtile  Particles,  and  reduced  into  a  yet  greater  Subti¬ 
lity,  or  Volatility,  are  at  laft  irradiated  by  the  fpiri¬ 
tual  Subftance,  redding  in  the  Pineal  Gland,  and 
from  thence  circulated  through  the  Nerves  to  all 
the  Parts  of  the  organical  Body  *,  which  Spirits  being 
loft  or  ex luu (led  in  their  Courfe,  are  continually 
fupplied  by  other  new  ones  flowing  from  the  fame 
Source. 

Some  of  our  My  (lick  Divines  have  found  the  Se¬ 
cret  (upon  what  founded  1  know  not)  to  diftinguifh 
the  Soul  into  two  principal  Parts,  viz.  the  fuperior 
and  inferior  ;  the  fuperior,  which,  fay  they,  com¬ 
prehend  the  Underhand ing  and  the  Will  ;  and  the 
inferior,  which  comprehends  Imagination  and  Sen- 
fatioi).' - But  how  can  they  divide  a  fpiritual  Sub¬ 

ftance,  which  is  effentiaily  indivifible  ?  Flow  can 
tin  y  even  conceive  it  Inch  ?  To  what  purpofc  fuch 
Diflindion?  Would  they  have  the  fuperior  Part 
know  nothing  of  what  pafles  in  the  inferior,  and  fo 
rcciptocally  ?  Can  they  pretend  that  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  is  Tulccptiblu  of  any  Ideas  which  don’t  reach 
the  Uiulcrfiamliiig ;  or  that  our  Undtrftanding  can 
form  a  Judgment  of  Tilings  which  have  not  firft 
ftrutk  our  Imagination?  Or  can  we  be  fenfible  of 
any  Thing  without  the  Concomitance  of  thofc  two 
Faculties?  They  give  lor  a  Proof  of  their  Diflin- 
61  ion,  the  Example  of  Chrijl  in  his  Sufferings,  whom 
they  fuppofc  to  have  been  happy  in  the  fuperior 
Part  of  his  divine  Soul ,  while  he  fu (Tercel  in  the 
lower  Part ;  fo  that  thereby,  his  Sufferings  which, 
by  an  infinite  and  unlimited  Prefcience,  he  had  fore- 
icen  at  the  very  fame  Inftant  he  forefaw  Adam's  Fall, 


and  the  indifpenfible  Neceftlty  of  a  Satisfaction  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  Offence,  had  not  been  an  Ad  of  his 
Divine  Will,  but  only  of  his  Imagination  and  fen- 
fitive  Faculty.  But  (Shrift  complain’d  in  his  Agony 
of  the  Bitternefs  of  his  Cup;  and  that  Complaint 
could  not  be  an  Ad  of  his  Imagination  only,  or  a 
molus  primo primus,  fince  that  Complaint  is  accorii- 
panied  with  this  Ad  of  his  Will,  If  it  be  poffible 
make  that  Cup  pafs  from  me,  and  with  this  other, 
thy  Will  be  done ;  which  all  three  were  the  Ad  of 
his  Divine  Soul ,  as  hypoftatically  united  to  the  hu¬ 
man  Nature;  he  (peaks  on  this  Occasion  like  a  Man, 
becaufe  he  was  to  luffer  like  a  Man;  but  his  human 
Ads  don’t  difturb,  in  the  leaft,  that  eternal  Happi- 
nefs  he  enjoy’d  like  a  God ;  to  think  otherwife  is  to 
fuppofe  Chriff  fubjed  to  thofc  Impeded  ions  and 
Weaknefifes  incompatible  with  his  Hypoflqfis ,  and 
which  is  an  Error  condemned  in  ^Molinos ,  who,  by 
dividing  the  Soul  into  two  different  Parts,  ptfrfuaded 
his  Partifans,  (called  afterwards  Quietifts)  that  the 
fuperior  Part  of  the  Soul  could  keep  icfelf  untainted 
and  undefiled,  while  the  inferior  was  plunged  in 
Tuxury,  provided  that  fuperior  Parr  could  rerain  to 
itfelf  a  Confcioufnefs  of  its  Innocency. 

M.  de  Fenelony  Archbifhop  of  Cambray ,  in  his 
Maximcs  des  Saints ,  had  afferted  that  Opinion  of 
Molinos,  for  which  he  was  cenfured  at  Rome ,  and 
which  himfelf  condemned  afterwards. 

Tho’  the  Soul  is  indivifible,  it  has  nevcrthelefs  fe- 
veral  Faculties,  the  principal  whereof  are  the  Under- 
ftanding  and  the  Will . 

The  Understanding,  according  to  the  Peri - 
paleticks,  is  a  Faculty  of  a  reafonable  Soul,  conver- 
fant  about  intelligible  Things,  donfidcred  as  intelli¬ 
gible,  which  they  divide  into  adive  and  pafllve  Un- 
derftanding. 

Active  Underflanding  is,  in  their  Opinion,  that  Fa* 
culty,  whereby  the  Soul ,  from  the  Prefence  of  Phan- 
tafms  or  Appearances,  frames  to  itfelf  Species  and 
Images  of  intelligible  Things. 

Paffive  Underflanding ,  is  that  which  receiving  the 
Phan  tafms  form’d  by  the  Adive  Underflanding,  breaks 
forth  into  an  adual  Knowledge,  or  rather  reduces 
into  Pradice  the  Perceptions  of  the  Adive  Under- 
ftanding. 

The  Cartefians  define  the  Underflanding ,  that  Fa¬ 
culty  wherewith  the  Mind  converfing  with  itfelf,  evi¬ 
dently  knows  wffat  is  true  in  any  Thing  not  exceed¬ 
ing  its  Capacity. 

Nihil  eft  in  intellect u  quod  prius  non  fuerit  in  fenfu. 
Nothing  is  in  the  Underflanding ,  which  has  not  been 
firft  the  Objed  of  our  Senfes,  is  the  favourite  Axiom 
of  our  modern  Philofophers  ;  who  thereby  attribute 
two  Offices  to  the  Underflanding ,  viz.  Perception  and 
Judgment,  whereas  the  Cartefians  know  but  one,  viz. 
Perception. 

Wile,  Voluntas ,  is  ufually  defined  a  Faculty  of 
the  Mind,  whereby  it  embraces  or  rejeds  any 
Thing  reprefented  to  it,  as  Good  or  Evil,  by  the 
Judgment. 

It  is  alfo  often  taken  for  the  Mind  icfelf,  confi- 
dered  as  embracing  or  refufing  ■,  under  the  Suppofi- 
tion,  that  as  the  Underflanding  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
Soul  confider’d  as  Perceiving ;  fo  the  Will  is  nothing 
elfe  but  the  Soul  confider’d  as  Willing. 

Father  Malbranche  believes  the  Will  to  be  to  the 
Soul ,  what  Motion  is  to  the  Body  ;  and  argues,  that 
as  the  Author  of  Nature  is  the  univerfal  Caufe  ofall  the 
Motions  in  Matter,  fo  he  is  of  all  the  Inclinations 
of  the  Mind  ;  and  that  as  all  Motions  are  dired,  un- 
lefs  their  Courfe  be  diverted  and  changed  by  fomc 
foreign  Caufe  j  fo  all  Inclinations  are  right,  and  could 
have  no  other  End  but  the  Enjoyment  of  Truth  and 
Good  nefs,  were  there  not  fome  f  oreign  Caufe  to  de¬ 
termine  the  natural  I m predion  to  evil  Ends. 

By  this  Definition  Father  Malbranche  feems  to 
confine  the  Will  within  very  narrow  Ti  in  its*  and 
would  almoft  infinuate,  that  the  Mind  has  no  Power 
of  itfelf,  or  at  lead  but  a  very  weak  one,  to  order 
the  Confident  ion  of  any  Idea,  or  the  forbearing  to 
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confider  it,  fince,  in  that  meditating  Pbilofopher's  Opi¬ 
nion,  it  is  directed  in  its  Volition ,  or  by  a  natural 
and  interior  Caufe,  or  by  an  external  and  foreign 
one  which  Diredlion,  in  that  Senfe,  could  be  fup- 
pofed  rather  a  Kind  of  Necefiity  than  a  fimple  Di¬ 
rection  •,  which  we  will  examine  more  llridtly  in  our 
Treatife  of  Metaphy/tck,  under  the  Letter  M  *,  and 
v/e  fhall  be  thereby  more  capable  to  judge  if  Father 
Malbrancbe' s  Metaphyfical  Meditations  fmell  of  Jan- 
fenifm  or  not. 

Mr.  Locke  defines  the  Will*  a  Faculty  which  the 
Soul  has  of  beginning  or  forbearing,  continuing  or 
endin"  feveral  Actions  of  the  Mind,  and  Motions  of 
the  Body,  barely  by  a  Thought  or  Preference  of  the 
Mind,  ordering,  or  as  it  were,  commanding  the 
doincr,  or  not  doing,  fuch  a  particular  ACtion. 

In^this  Mr.  Locke  differs  widely  from  Father  Mal¬ 
brancbe,  fince  he  attributes  to  the  Will  almoft  an  ab- 
folute  Power  of  determining  itfelf  in  its  Volition* 
without  the  Concurrence  of  familiar  or  foreign 
Caufes,  otherwife  than  by  their  being  the  occafional 
Cauies  of  our  Perceptions  by  the  Undemanding. 

Memory ,  Imagination ,  Liberty  and  Scnfation ,  are 
allb  Faculties  of  the  Soul. 

Memory  is  a  Faculty  whereby  the  Mind  retains, 
or  recolleCts  the  fimple  Ideas  or  Images  of  Things 
we  have  feen,  imagined,  underftoed,  fi?r. 

Dr.  Hook  in  an  Ejfay  towards  a  mechanical  Account 
of  Memory ,  fuppofes  it  to  confift  in  a  Stock  of  Ideas 
or  Images,  form’d  occafionaily  by  the  Mind,  out  of 
the  fine  Parts  of  the  Brain,  and  difpofed  or  laid  by 
in  Order. 

Des  Cartes  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Animal  Spirits , 
exciting  a  Motion  in  the  moft  delicate  Fibres  of  the 
Brain,  leave  a  Kind  of  Traces,  which  occafion  our 
Remembrance  j  hence  it  happens  that  paffing  feveral 
Times  over  the  fame  Things,  the  Spirits  becoming 
accuftom'd  to  the  fame  PalTages,  leave  them  open,  and 
fo  make  way  without  any  Force  or  Labour ;  and  in 
this  confifts  the  Eafe  with  which  we  recoiled  fuch 
Ideas. 

Father  Malbrancbe9 s  44  prefuppofing  that  all  our 
44  different  Perceptions  are  owing  to  Changes  hap* 
44  pening  in  the  Fibres  of  the  principal  Parts  of  the 
44  Brain,  wherein  the  Soul  more  immediately  refides  ; 
44  pretends  that  the  Nature  of  Memory  is  obvious ; 
44  for  as  the  Leaves  of  a  Tree  that  have  been  folded 
44  for  fome  time  in  a  certain  Manner,  preferve  a  Fa- 
41  cility  or  Difpofition  to  be  folded  again  in  the  fame 
44  Manner  *,  fo  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain  having  once 
44  received  certain  Impreffions  by  the  Courfe  of  the 
44  Animal  Spirits ,  and  by  the  AClion  of  ObjeCls, 
44  preferve,  for  fome  time,  a  Facility  to  receive  the 
44  lame  Difpofuion.  Now,  fays  he,  it  is  in  this  Fa- 
44  cility  that  the  Memory  confifts  \  for  we  think  of 
44  the  fume  Things  when  the  Brain  receives  the  fame 
46  Difpofitions. 

44  Further,  as  the  Animal  Spirits  aCt  fometimes 
44  more  brifkly,  and  fometimes  more  languidly  on 
44  the  Subftance  of  the  Brain*,  and  as  fenfiblc 
44  ObjcCts  make  deeper  and  more  lading  Impreffions 
44  than  the  Imagination  alone*,  it  is  eafy  on  this 
44  Scheme  to  conceive,  why  we  do  not  remember 
44  all  Things  alike:  Why  a  Thing,  for  Inftance, 
44  feen  twice,  is  reprefented  more  vividly  to  the 
44  Mindy  than  another  feen  but  once:  Why  Things 
41  that  have  been  feen,  arc  ufually  remembered 
44  more  diftinCtly,  than  thole  that  have  been  only 
44  imagined,  &V. 

44  Old  Men  arc  defective  in  Memory,  and  cannot 
44  learn  any  Thing  without  much  Difficulty,  bccaufc 
“  they  want  Animal  Spirits  to  make  new  Traces,  and 
44  becaufe  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain  are  become  too 
44  hard  to  receive,  or  too  moift  to  retain  fuch  1m- 
*c  prefilons,  For  the  fame  Reafon,  thofe  who  learn 
“  with  the  greatefl*  Eafe,  forget  the  fooneft  ;  in  re- 
44  garcl  when  the  Fibres  are  fofc  and  flexible,  ObjcCts 
1  make^  a  flight  Imprcfiion,  which  the  continual 
44  Courfe  of  Animal  Spirits  eafily  wears  off ;  on 

the  contrary,  the  Fibres  of  thofe  who  learn  flow- 
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ly,  being  lefs  flexible,  and  lefs  fubject  to  be  flnken’ 
44  the  Traces  are  more  deeply  engraven  and  laft  the 
44  longer.” 

Thefe  two  Hypothefes  of  Des  Caries  and  Malbrancbe 

appear  to  me  defective  in  feveral  Particulars. - 

That  of  Des  Cartes ,  chat  our  Memory -  is  the  EfteCl  of 
the  Motion  excited  in  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain,  by 
the  Circulation  of  the  Animal  Spirits ,  don’t  anfwcr 
to  all  the  different  Phcenomena  of  the  Memory ;  fince 
the  Dilatation  and  Impreffion,  made  in  thofe  Fibres 
by  the  Spirits  after  the  firft  Pcrceptioiiy  which  he 
fuppofes  the  firft  Principle  of  the  Memory ,  ihould 
prefuppofe  alfo  thofe  Fibres  lufecptible  of  an  Irra¬ 
diation,  or  from  the  Soul  itfelf,  or  from  thofe  fame 
Spirits  which  circulate  through  them  *,  if  from  the 
Souly  why  not  immediately,  fince  the  being  placed 
nearer  its  principal  Seat,  they  can  receive  its  Influ¬ 
ences  rather  fooner  than  the  Animal  Spirits ,  whofe 
Origin  is  from  fomewhere  elf<\  which  are  only  as 
itinerant  in  the  Brain,  and  calculated  only  for  to 
animate  the  inferior  Parts  ;  and  if  by  the  Animal  Spi¬ 
rits t  how,  and  in  what  Manner  ?  Is  it  becaufe  they 
irradiate  the  Fibres  by  their  Contad,  or  have  thofe 
Fibres  any  Pores  appropriated  for  the  Reception  of 
thofe  Spirits  ?  If  by  their  fimple  Contact  or  Ejjluviay 
as  when  Iron  is  touched  by  the  Magnet,  what  need 
have  thofe  Spirits  of  their  perpetual  Rotation  to  re- 
frelh  the  Memory,  and  renew  the  Ideas  which  had 
lain  dormant,  fince  the  fame  can  be  c-fleded  by  our 
Imagination,  direding  thofe  Effluvia  anew  ;  and  if 
it  is  done  by  thofe  Spirits  being  lodged  in  the  Pores 
of  the  Fibres,  how  can  the  Dilatation  be  of  any  Ser¬ 
vice  to  them  in  their  Return,  fince  they  have  not 
changed  Place  ? 


There  is,  in  my  Opinion,  a  Sort  of  Con  trad  iclion 
in  Malbrancbe' s  HypothefiSy  if  Memory  is  the  Effect 
of  Traces  left  in  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain  by  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Spirits ,  and  old  Men  are  defective  in  Memory , 
for  want  of  Animal  Spirits  to  make  new  Traces, 
Memory  mud  have  another  Origin,  from  whence 
thofe  Spirits  mull  borrow  the  Faculty  of  making 
thofe  new  Traces  ;  for  if  the  firft  Traces  made  by 
the  firft  Spirits  are  obliterated,  the  impreffion  made 
on  thofe  Spirits  was  not  Memory  itfelf,  eife  by  the 
Obliteration  of  thofe  Traces  the  Memory  mull  be 
loft.  But  perhaps'  thofe  fame  firft  Spirits  come  back 
to  renew  thofe  Traces,  which  cannot  be  Malbranchc's 
Opinion,  fince  he  pretends  that  old  Men  want  Ani¬ 
mal  Spirits  to  make  new  Traces.  Befides,  how  can 
we  anfwer,  or  rather  is  it  not  contrary  to  the  general 
Sentiment  of  Anatomiftsy  that  Spirits  exhaufted,  or 
perhaps  loft  or  evaporated  in  their  Circulation,  could 
preferve  Strength  enough,  or  that  the  firft  Impreg¬ 
nation  fhould  be  of  fuch  Efficacy,  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  making  new  Traces  of  the  Jame  Objects, 
which  could  make  a  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fife.  Re- 
prefentation  of  them  as  vivid  as  the  firll, 

I  am  rather  of  Opinion  (and  this  is  my  own  Ily 
pothrfts)  that  there  arc  Animal  Spirits  of  different 
Kinds,  according  to  their  different  Dcftination,  and 
differently  irradiated  *  fome  for  a  fingle  Perception 
of  Things,  fome  for  the  Imagination,  fome  for  Scn¬ 
fation,  Memory  fi?V.  chat  the  Irradiation  is  more  or  lefs 
ftrong,as  the  Order,  Arrangement,  or  Situation  of  their 
Pores  is  more  or  lefs  difpofed  to  receive  it.  That 
thofe  affigned  to  Mcmoryy  being  of  an  oblique  Figure, 
and  their  Particles  concatenated  together  in  the  Form 
of  a  Rety  when  ftricken  by  the  firft  Impreffion  at 
the  Appearance  of  an  Objed,  and  thereby  put  in 
Motion,  or  clire<5t  themfclves  to  receive  in  their  Inter- 
nice  all  the  Imprdlions  which  the  Underftanding 
forms  of  [that  Objed,  to  which  Direction  they  are 
kept  fix'd  by  the  Atmofphcre  which  fubfills  between' 
them  and  the  Imagination,  proceeding  from  the  con¬ 
tinual  Effluvia  flowing  from  each  other,  and  which 
laft  till  clilfipatcd  by  the  Perception  of  a  new  Ob¬ 
jed,  they  are  forced  todired  themfclves  otherwife. 

By  this  Hypothecs  all  the  different  Phenomena  of 
Memory  may  be  eafily  accounted  for ;  fince  in  this  Cafe 
the  Memory  is  like  a  Needle  di  reded  by  the  Mngner, 
G  g  and 
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and  the  Imagination  its  Magnet  or  Pole;  when  the 
Imagination  lets  flow  the  Effluvia  which  have  any  Ana¬ 
logy  with  thofeof  one  Side  of  the  Memory ,  xkz  Me¬ 
mory  is  di  reded  on  that  Side,  and  the  Re  pre  fen  cation 
of  the  Objedt,  which  that  Side  was  diredted  for,  is 
renewed. — By  thefe  Means  there  can  be  no  Confufion 
in  the  Reprefentation  of  Objeds,  fince  each  Objed 
has  its  proper  Side  in  the  Memory  afligned  to  it  j  nor 
can  thole  Spirits  beexhaufted  by  their  Rotation,  fince 
befides  being  always  kept  by  their  Magnet  in  their 
proper  Situation,  they  are  alfo  continually  ftrengthned 
by  new  Irradiations  from  the  Soul,  till  the  Soul  itfelf 
being  unbecillitated  in  itsFundions,  by  Age  or  other 
Accidents,  and  its  Irradiations  becoming  lefs  fre¬ 
quent,  the  Memory  is  thereby  weaken’d,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  Faculties, 

Seneca  fays  of  himfelf,  that  by  the  mere  Effort  of 
his  natural  Memory ,  he  was  able  to  repeat  two  thou- 
fand  Words  upon  once  hearing  them,  each  in  its 
Order ;  though  they  had  no  Dependance  or  Con- 
nedion  on  each  other.  After  which  he  mentions  a 
Friend  of  his.  Fortius  Latro,  who  retain’d  in  his 
Memory  all  the  Declamations  he  had  ever  /poke,  and 
never  had  his  Memory  fail  him,  even  in  a  fingle 
Word.- — He  alfo  mentions  Cynaas ,  an  Ambafiador 
to  the  Romans  from  King  Pyrrhus ,  who  in  one  Day 
had  fo  well  lcarn’d  the  N  *mes  of  his  Spectators,  that 
the  next  he  falured  the  whole  Senate,  and  all  the 
Populace  aficmbled,  each  by  his  Name.  Pliny  fays 
(though  Pliny  is  a  great  Liar,  and  his  Teftimony  in 
any  thing  whatever  not  much  to  be  depended  upon) 
that  Cyrus  knew  every  Soldier  in  his  Army  by  Name  ; 
and  L.  Seipio  all  the  People  of  Rome.  Carneades , 
when  required,  would  repeat  any  Volume  found  in 
the  .Libraries,  as  readily  as  if  he  were  reading.- — 
Dr.  IV alii s  tells  us,  that  without  the  Afiiftance  of  Pen 
and  Ink,  or  any  thing  equivalent,  he  was  able,  in 
the  Dark,  by  mere  Force  of  Memory  to  perform 
arithmetical  Operations  to  forty  Places;  particularly 
that  in  February  1 67-i,  at  the  Rtqueft  of  a  Foreigner 
(by  Night  in  Bed)  he  propofed  to  himfelf  a  Number  of 
fifty- three  Places,  and  found  its  Square  Root  to  twen* 
ty-feven  Places  ;  and  without  ever  writing  down  the 
Number,  didlated  it  from  its  Memory ,  at  his  next 
Vi  fit,  twenty  Days  afterwards. 

Myfelf  have  been  bleficd  with  fo  happy  a  Memo¬ 
ry,  that  at  fixteen  Years  old,  I  could  recite  Word 
for  Word  a  Sermon  of  a  whole  Hour  preaching  from 
once  hearing  it,  and  have  done  the  fame  of  the 
two  Orations  of  Cicero ,  for  and  again  ft  Dejotarus , 
for  once  reading  them,  though  my  Memory  has 

often  failed  me  in  Poetry,  for  which  I  have  not 

_  #  ^ 

the  1  call:  Taftc,  but  never  fo  in  Profe,  Jet  it  be 
what  it  will;  which  confirms  me  in  the  Opinion, 
that  Memory  is  very  much  under  the  Direction  of  cur 
Under  flan  ding. 


Imagin  at  ion  is  a  Faculty  of  the  Soul,  by  which 
it  conceives  or  forms  Ideas  of  Things  by  Means  of 
Imprcfiions  made  on  the  Animal  Spirits ,  affigned  to 
that  Faculty. 

Willis  places  the  Imagination  in  the  Corpus  Callo- 
fum  ;  Fernelitts  in  the  Pia  Mater  \  Des  Cartes  in  the 
Pineal  Gland,  which  he  makes  the  chief  Rcfidence 
of  the  Soul ;  and  Malhranche  in  that  Part  of  the 
Brain  where  the  Nerves  terminate,  pretending  that 
whenever  there  is  any  Alteration  in  that  Parc  to 
change  the  Order  of  its  Fibres,  there  alfo  happens  a 
new  Perception  in  the  Soul ,  and  flic  finds  fomething 

new,  either  by  way  of  Senfation  or  Imagination. - 

So  that  the  Faculty  of  Imagining  or  Imagination ,  on¬ 
ly  con  fills  in  the  Power  which  the  Soul  has  of  form¬ 
ing  Images  of  Objedts,  by  producing  a  Change  in 
the  Fibres  of  that  Part  of  the  Brain,  which  may  be 
cal  led  the  principal  Part,  becaufe  it  correfponds  to 
all  the  Paris  of  our  Body,  and  is  the  Place  where  the 

Soul  immediately  refides. - -It  matters  not  which  that 

Part  is,  it  fufliecs  that  there  is  fome  fuch  Parc,  and 
confequciuly  in  that  Philofophcr’s  Opinion,  we  are 
to  be  as  uncertain  of  the  Place  and  Situation  of  the 
Fibres  aflign’d  to  that  Faculty,  Imagination ,  as  to 


that  where  the  Soul  makes  its  chief  Refidence,  which 
in  my  Sentiment,  is  very  problematick. 

But  as  the  Imagination  has  a  Power  to  form  to  itfelf 
Images  of  Objects,  which  have  no  real  Exiftence,  it 
is  better  faid,  by  the  Velocity  or  Quicknefs  of  the 
Animal  Spirits  afiigned  to  that  Faculty,  which  when 
they  flow  with  more  Impetuoficy,  and  in  greater 
Abundance,  from  the  Place  they  are  formed  in,  and 
the  quicker  they  are  in  their  Adtion,  the  more  our 
Soul  is  afFedled  with  the  Objedt  imagined.  The  lefs 
thofe  Spirits  are  agitated,  and  from  their  Slownefs 
proceeds  the  Slownefs  of  the  Imagination .  Though 
the  Images  of  the  Objedts  thus  received  are  not  fo 
foon  defaced  in  oui  Soul ,  as  thofe  of  a  quicker  Ima¬ 
gination ,  which  are  obliged  to  give  Place  to  the 
various  Objedts,  which  continually  fucceed  each 
other. 


Sensation  is  the  Adi  of  perceiving  external  Ob¬ 
jedts  by  means  of  the  Organs  of  Senfe. 

If  we  be  pleafed  to  admit  of  this  Axiom  of  a  mo? 
dern  Philofophy,  That  nihil  eft  intcllcliu ,  quod  prim 
non  fuerit  in  fen  fit ,  wt’Jl  foon  conceive  the  Manner 
how  Senfation  is  effedted  ;  fince  we’ll  foppofe  all  the 
Organs  to  confifl  of  little  Filaments  or  Nerves,  which 
having  their  Origin  in  the  Middle  of  the  Brain,  are 
diffufed  thence  throughout  all  the  Members  which 
have  any  Senfe,  and  terminate  in  the  exterior  Parts 
of  the  Body  ;  that  when  we  are  awake,  one  End  of 
thefe  Nerves  cannot  be  agitated  or  fhaken  without 
(baking  the  other;  becaule  they  are  always  a  little 
ft  retched,  as  ’cis  evident  in  the  Chords  of  a  Violin, 
which  when  flrctchecl,  one  End  thereof  cannot  be 
touched,  without  the  other  End  being  fenfible  of 
the  fame  Motion,  or  rather  the  whole  Chord  is  feized 
in  an  Inftant  by  a  certain  Continuity  with  that 
Motion. 

The  Nerves  may  be  agitated  two  Ways,  either  at 
the  End  out  of  the  Brain,  or  at  that  in  the  Brain, — 1 
If  they  be  agitated  from  without  by  the  Adtion  of 
Objedts,  and  their  Agitation  be  not  communicated 
as  far  as  the  Brain,  as  frequently  happens  in  Sleep, 
when  the  Nerves  are  in  a  State  of  Relaxation,  the 
Soul  does  not  then  receive  any  new  Senfation.- 
But  if  the  Nerves  happen  to  be  agitated  in  the 
Brain  by  the  Flux  of  the  Animal  Spirits ,  or  any  other 
Caufe,  the  Soul  perceives  fomething,  though  the 
Parts  of  thofe  Nerves  that  are  out  of  the  Brain,  dif¬ 
fufed  through  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  remain 
at  perfedfc  Reft.  As  likewife  is  frequently  the  Cafe 
in  Sleep,  when  we  fancy  we  fee  Objedls  which  have 
not  been  communicated  to  the  Soul  by  Means  of  the 
Organs  of  our  Senfes. 

We  alfo 


mow  by  Experience,  that  we  may  fomc- 
times  feel  Pain  in  Par  s  of  the  Body  that  have  been 
entirely  cut  oft,  by  Rcafon  of  the  Continuity  which 
fubfills  throughout  the  whole  Body  of  the  Organ  from 
one  End  to  the  other,  and  the  perpetual  Agitation 
of  the  Animal  Spirits ,  which  by  the  perfedt  Analogy 
between  thofe  that  remain  in  the  Brain,  and  thofe 
left  in  the  Part  extirpated,  continues  the  Senfation, 
as  long  as  the  Atmofphere,  form’d  by  the  Effluvia 
Rowing  from  both  continues,  which  is  as  long  as  the 
Soul,  always  attentive  to  the  Prefervation  of  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Body,  finds  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  fupplying  the  Part  extirpated  with  new  Spirits, 
towards  continuing  to  render  it  fenfible. 

We  mu  ft  obferve  here,  that  there  is  a  vaft  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  Senfation  which  caufes  Pain,  and 
that  which  procures  fome  PJcafure  or  Ti dilation  ; 
Pain  proceeds  from  a  preternatural  Separation  or 
Ex  ten  lion  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Organs,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  fame  Eftedt  at  their  Origin  in  the  Brain  ; 
or  from  fome  Interruption  in  the  regular  Morion  of 
the  Animal  Spirits  ’difluled  throughout  thole  Organs, 
which  conftquently  caufes  a  Suffocation,  or  a  Super¬ 
abundance  at  the  Place  of  their  Formation  ;  but 
while  thofe  Fibres  continue  in  their  natural  State,  and 
the  Animal  Spirits  by  a  gentle  Stream  glide  infenfibly 
through,  without  the  leaft  interruption  from  foreign 

or  hctciogeneous  Bodies,  the  Soul  being  thereby 

2  "  informed 
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informed  of  the  good  State  of  Health  of  thofe 
Parts  is  fufceptible  of  that  Titillation,  which  caufes 
Plea'fure. — —  Not  that  I  would  thereby  infinuate  that 
the  Soul  has  a  particular  Refidence  in  the  Brain,  but 
in  my  Opinion  its  Irradiations  are  ftronger  in  that 
Parr,  than  in  any  other  of  the  organical  Body  ;  fince 
it  remains  uncontroverted,  that  in  the  Brain,  and  no 
■where  elfe,  are  formed  the  Animal  Spirits ,  employed 
by  the  Soul  in  all  the  different  Operations  of  its  Facul¬ 
ties  j  that  Senfatio  fit  in  Cerebro ,  Senfation  is  effe&ed 
in  the  Brain,  i.e.  when  the  Body  fuffers  in  any  of  its 
Parts,  it  is  not  thofe  Parts  affedled  which  fuffers,  but 
that  Part  in  the  Brain  where  the  Nerves  of  that  Part 
have  their  Origination  *,  the  Soul  is  in  the  Brain,  what 
the  Sun  is  under  the  Equinoctial  Line ,  where  it  darts 
its  Rays  with  greater  Strength  than  at  any  other  Part 
of  the  World  ;  not  that  the  Equinoctial  is  appointed 
for  the  Sun’s  chief  Refidence,  exclufively  of  all  the 
ocher  Parts  of  the  Globe,  but  becaufe  its  Beams  ftrike 
there,  in  lefs  oblique,  and  more  perpendicular  Lines; 
likewife  the  Irradiations  of  the  Soul  are  more  power¬ 
ful  in  the  Brain  than  in  any  other  Parc  of  the  organi¬ 
cal  Body  ;  not  that  the  famous  Pineal  Glands  of  Des 
Cartes ,  or  the  Corpora  Striata ,  or  the  Ventricles  of 
the  Brain ,  are  appointed  for  its  chief  Refidence,  but 
becaufe  the  molt  fubtil  Particles  of  the  Animal’s  Sub- 
ftance,  and  the  more  proper  for  its  Operations  are 
there  feparated  ;  whereas  in  all  the  other  organical 
Parcs,  the  Heart  not  excepted,  thofe  Particles  are 
wrapp’d  in  fo  many  heterogeneous  Corpufcles,  that  the 
ftrongeft  and  molt  powerful  Irradiation  of  the  Soul 
could  but  render  their  Motions  languid,  and  thereby 
expofe  the  rational  Faculties  to  be  often  interrupted  in 
their  Operations. 

From  the  firft  perception  of  the  Obje&s,  from 
the  Strength  of  our  Imagination ,  which  forms  to  itfelf 
Ideas  of  thofe  Objects,  and  from  the  juft  CEconomy 
of  our  Underftanding,  which  directs  thofe  Ideas  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  reducing  them  into  Practice,  fo  as  to  form  a 
Judgment  of  them,  which  is  effected  by  another  Fa¬ 
culty  of  the  Soul ,  in  which  all  the  Operations  of  the 
other  Faculties  come  to  centre  themlelves,  which  Fa¬ 
culty  we  call  Reason. 

Cbauvin  has  defined  Reafon,  an  innate  Notion,  or 
Idea ,  further  diffufed,  and  arifing  from  a  continued 
Attention. 

Mr.  Lock  obferves,  that  Reafon  comprehends  two 
diftinft  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  viz.  Sagacity ,  where¬ 
by  it  finds  intermediate  Ideas ,  and  Illation  ;  whereby 
it  fo  orders  and  difpofes  of  them,  as  to  difeover  what 
Connexion  there  is  in  each  Link  of  the  Chain,  where¬ 
by  the  Extremes  are  held  together,  and  thereby  as  it 
were,  draws  into  View  the  Truth  fought  for.  Illa¬ 
tion  >  or  Inference,  confifts  in  nothing  but  the  Percep¬ 
tion  of  the  Connexion  there  is  between  the  Ideas,  in 
each  Step  of  the  Deduction,  whereby  the  Mind  comes 
to  fee,  either  the  certain  Agreement,  or  Difagree- 
ment  of  any  two  Ideas ;  as  in  Demonftration ,  in  which 
it  arrives  at  Knowledge  ;  or  their  probable  Connection, 
in  which  it  gives  or  with-holds  its  Aflent  5  as  in 
Opinion. 

This  Reasoning  of  Mr.  Lock  is  rather  too  Metaphy- 
fical  for  this  Place,  and  far  above  a  common  Appre- 
henfion*.  therefore.  I’ll  rather  choofe  to  fay  that  Rea - 
fon  is  the  Mafier- Faculty,  (if  I  may  life  that  Expref- 
fion)  which  gives  the  finifhing  Stroke  to  all  the  other 
Operations,  in  order  to  make  them  a  perfedl,  and 
accomplifhed  Work.  That  it  elucidates  all  the  other 
Faculties,  whofe  Operations  (without  the  Interven¬ 
tion  of  Reafon)  would  always  be  entirely  hidden  from 
us,  That  by  both  its  attractive  and  re  pul  five  Facul¬ 
ties,  it  draws  to  itfelf  all  the  Animal  Spirits ,  directed 
by  the  other  Faculties  of  the  Soul,  in  their  different 
Operations;  and  by  a  third,  peculiar  to  itfelf,  it  or¬ 
ders  thofe  fame  Spirits ,  fo  as  to  be  capable  to  expel 
thofe  which  have  been  falfiy,  or  im pc rfedlly  directed, 
and  retain  the  others  which  can  help  its  Sagacity  in 

its  Determinations  and  Confcqucnccs. - *  From  thofe 

noble  Operations  refults  that  excellent  Quality  which 
exalts  the  Soul  above  all  ocher  created  Beings,  and 


that  efiential  Difference  which  diftinguifhes  Man  from 
all  other  Animals . 

Rationality  ;  befides  a  reafonable  Soul,  which 
raifes  Man  above  all  other  created  Beings,  he  has  a  fen- 
fitive  one,  in  common  with  the  other  Animals ,  which 
both  have  a  vegetative  one  in  common  with  the  Plants , 
not  that  thofe  Souls  are  effentially  and  fubftancially 
divided  from  each  other,  fo  as  the  one  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  fubfifting  without  the  other,  for  they  are  in- 
divifible  in  the  fame  Subjedl ;  but  becaufe  that  very 
fame  Soul,  which  is  capableof  Rationality  in  Man ,  is 
alfo  capable  of  Senfation  and  Vegetation,  though  the 
fenficive  Soul  in  the  Brutes  is  not  rational ,  nor  the 
Vegetative  in  the  Plants  fenfitive . 

Irrational  Animal  is,  alfo,  an  organical  Body, 
animated  with  a  Soul ,  which  has  its  Origin,  or  Refult 
as  Well  from  the  juft  Symmetry  of  its  Organs ,  as 
from  the  Formation  and  the  uninterrupted  Courfe  of 
the  Animal  Spirits ,  but  without  jpecial  Irradiation 
In  that  want  of  Irradiation  they  effentially  differ  from 
Man  ;  and  in  their  fenficive  Faculcy  from  the  Ve¬ 
getables. 

The  Cartefians ,  allowing  nothing  in  Brutes ,  but 
what’s  material,  ftrip  them  of  all  the  Properties  and 
Faculties  of  the  human  Soul ;  they  deny  abfolutely 
their  being  fubjecfl  to  any  of  the  Paffions  which  affeft 
the  human  Soul,  as  Pain,  Pleafure,  Love,  Hate,  (Ac* 
That  if  all  the  Motions  of  Brutes  plainly  demonstrate 
an  Intelligence,  if  all  their  A<5tions  plainly  evidence 
an  Underftanding,  as  Fear,  Caution,  Love  for  their 
Young,  admirable  Sagacity,  both  for  their  own  Pre¬ 
fer  vation,  and  that  of  their  Species,  that  Intelligence 
does  not  refide  in  them,  and  is  as  d iftinift  from  the 
Beafts  as  that  which  ranged  the  Wheels  of  the  Watch 
is  diftinft  from  the  Watch  itfelf;  and  if  they  aft  in 
fuch  Manner  as  fhews  Underftanding,  it  is  becaufe 
God  having  made  them  to  preferve  them,  has  form¬ 
ed  their  Bodies,  fo  as  to  avoid  whatever  might  hurt 

them  mechanically.' - That  all  thofe  Functions, 

which  fome  imagine  the  Effedt  of  a  fenfitive  Soul ,  or 
of  the  Configuration  of  the  Matter,  fubulized,  framed, 
ranged,  and  moved  in  a  certain  Order,  has  no  other 
Caule  but  the  juft  Symmetry  of  the  Parcs,  asdifpofed* 
by  the  divine  Architect.—  That  the  apparent  Dis¬ 
orders  happening  in  fome  Parts  of  chat  excellent  Me- 
chanifm,  and  attributed  to  a  fenfitive  Faculty,  are  only 
the  Effedts  of  the  accidental  Irregularity  of  its  Mo¬ 
tions,  or  the  adventitious  and  violent  Puliation  of 
fome  heterogeneous  Bodies. - That  if  thofe  dif¬ 

ferent  Motions  were  in  Reality  the  Operations  of  a 
fenfitive  Soul ;  they  fee  no  Reafon  why  the  Vegeta¬ 
bles  (hould  be  denied  that  Sou!,  as  regular  in  their 
Motions  as  the  Animals ,  the  Radicle  of  a  Seed  turn¬ 
ing  downwards,  and  the  Stem  upwards,  whatever 
Situation  the  Seed  is  fown  in ;  the  young  Plant  knit¬ 
ting  from  Space  to  Space  to  ftrengthen  it,  putting 
forth  its  Prukles,  (Ac. 

The  Peripateticks  are  of  a  contrary  Sentiment,  and 
i n veil  the  Brutes  with  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Proper¬ 
ties  and  Faculties  of  the  Soul ;  pretending  that  Beafts 
are  capable  of  Senfation,  and  Paftlon  ;  that  they  may 
feel  and  perceive  by  Means  of  the  Animal  Spirits , 
which  is  a  Matter  fubiilizcd,  framed,  moved,  and 
ranged  in  a  certain  Manner,  as  to  render  them  capable 
of  exercifing  thofe  Faculties. 

I  fee  no  Difference  between  this  Soul ,  attributed  to 
the  Brutes  by  the  Peripateticks ,  and  what  we  call  In - 
Jlinbty  which  is  a  natural  Dilpofition  or  Sagacity, 
wherewith  they  are  endued;  by  Virtue  whereof  they 
arc  enabled  to  provide  for  them  (elves,  know  what  is 
good  lor  them,  and  are  determined  to  preferve  and 
propagate  their  Species. 

Brutes ,  befides  their  fenfitive  and  vegetative  Soul, 
confift  alfo,  like  Men,  of  folici  and  firm  Parrs,  as 
Flefh,  Bones,  Membranes,  (Ac.  of  Fluids,  as  Blood, 
Juices,  (Ac.  and  of  Fat,  which  may  be  reckoned  an 
intermediate  Kind. 

The  folid  Parts  are  mere  Earth,  bound  together  by 
fome  oily  Humour,  and  accordingly  are  reducible  by 
Fire  into  fuch  Earth  again. 

Thus 
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Thus  a  Bone  being  perfefty  purged  of  all  its  Moi- 
fhire  by  Fire,  becomes  a  perfect  Earth,  which  the 
lea  ft  Force  will  crumble  intoDuft;  but  immerging 
the  lame  Bone  in  Water  or  Oil,  it  becomes  firm  again, 
and  more  fo  in  Oil  than  Water,  as  is  plainly  feen  in 
Cupels ,  made  of  calcined  Bones,  and  which  will  fuf- 
tuin  the  greareft  Degree  of  Fire. 

The  fluid  Parts  of  Animals ,  are  the  cruder,  as  they 
are  lefs  diftant  from  the  Ladteals,  and  abforbent  Vef- 

fels. - -Thus  Chyle  is  little  elfe  but  a  vegetable 

Juice  ;  but  in  its  farther  Progrefs,  gradually  lays 
a  fide  its  vegetable  Quality,  till  in  its  Progrefs  through 
the  different  Veflels,  wherein  it  receives  its  different 
Preparations,  in  Order  for  its  greater  Perfedlion,  it 
becomes  at  laft  an  Animal  Juice,  from  whence  all 
other  Humours  proceed,  and  are  feparated. 

Animal  Subftances  contain  neither  acid  nor  fixed 

Salts,  contrary  to  the  Subftances  of  the  Vegetables, 

from  which  both  acid  and  fixed  Salt  can  be  extradled. 

€ 

Though  l'ome  Ariifls  pretend  to  have  extradled  by 
Lixiviation,  a  fmali  Quantity  of  fixed  Salt,  out  of 
the  Caput  Mortuum ,  left  in  the  Alembick,  after  the 
Diftillation  of  the  Viper. 

Animals  are  ordinarily  divided  into  terreftrial, 
aquatick ,  volatile ,  amphibious  Infedts,  (Ac. 

Her  reft  rial  Animals ,  are  either  Quadrupedes  or  Rep¬ 
tiles. 

Quadrupedes  are  divided  by  Mr.  Ray ,  into 
thofe  which  are  hoofed ,  ungulata ,  and  clawed,  or  di¬ 
gitate  ^  unguiculata. 

//iw/^  Quadrupedes,  are  either  whole-hoofed, 
Solidipeda ,  as  the  Horfe,  Afs,  the  Onager  or  wild 
Afs ;  the  Mule,  and  the  Zebra  of  Africa ,  or  the  fine 
ftriped  Indian  or  African  Afs,  almoft  like  a  Mule  in 
Form  and  Stature  ;  or  cloven  footed ,  and  thefe  again 
fubdivided  into, 

Ruminant ,  that  is  fuch  as  chew  the  Cud  ;  and  thefe 
either  have  hollow  and  perpetual  Horns,  as  the  Bull, 
Sheep  and  Goat-kind  ;  or  deciduous  Horns,  as  the 
Hare  and  Deer-kind,  which  ufually  fhed  their  Horns 
annually. 

Of  the  Bull- kind  are  the  common  Bos  or  Bullock, 
of  which  the  Male  is  \ Taurus ,  Bull ;  the  Female,  Vacca , 
Cow ;  the  German  Urus ,  Aurochs  ;  the  Bifon  ;  the 
Bon afus  ;  the  Btibulus  or  Buffalo ,  &c. 

Of  the  Sheep- kind,  the  Arabian  Ovis  Lati cauda , 
fuch  as  are  feen  in  the  Ifle  of  Formofa ,  and  at  Mada- 
gafear  in  the  Eaft  Indies ,  whofe  Tail  is  fometimes  of 
forty  or  fifty  Pounds  Weight  5  the  Ovis  Sirepftceros 
Cretica  Bellonii,  the  Ovis  Africana ,  with  fhort  Hairs 
in  (lead  of  Wool ;  the  Ovis  Guincenfis  or  Angolenfis 
of  Marcgrave ,  befides  the  common  Sort. 

Of  the  Goat-kind,  the  Ibex  or  German  Steinbock , 
found  in  the  Tops  of  the  Alps  ;  the  Rupi  Capra, 
French  Chamois ,  or  German  Goms  ;  the  Gazella  Af¬ 
ricana  or  Antelope  ;  the  Gazella  Jndica ;  the  Capra 
Silveflris  Africana  Grtmmii ;  the  Capra  Mambrina  ; 
the  Bufelaphus  or  Mofchelaphus  Caii,  in  Gefner  ;  the 
Tragclaphus  Caii,  in  Gefner ,  Sec. 

Of  the  Hart  or  Deer- kind,  the  Cervtis  or  red  Deer; 
Alee  or  the  Elk;  the  Cervus  Palmatus  or  Fallow 
Deer ;  Ran  gif er  or  Rain  Deer  ;  the  Caprea  Grocnlan- 
dica ,  &c. 

Of  the  Cloven- foot  ted ,  into  two  Parts  only,  and 
which  does  not  chew  the  Cud,  there’s  none  but  a  Hog 
and  Swine-kind  :  Under  this  Head,  befides  the  com¬ 
mon  Kind,  are  reckoned  the  wild  Boar,  Sanglier\ 
the  Porcus  Gttnencenfis  Marcgravii ;  the  Porcus  Indi- 
cus ,  called  Barbiroulfa  ;  the  Trajaca,  or  A  per  Mexi¬ 
cans  Mnfhifcrus,  of  Dr.  Tyfon,  called  by  Marc¬ 
grave  ,  Trajaca  Conigoara ,  and  by  Ac  oft  a  and  fome 
others,  Zaiuo, 


There  are  fome  Quadrupeds,  whofe  Hoof  is  cloven 
into  lour  Divifions  j  and  thefe  feem  to  be  not  rumi¬ 


nant  \  an 1  the  Rhinoceros,  the  Hippopotamus ;  the  Tapi- 
jerete  of  Jhafil ;  the  Capa  bar  a  of  Brafil,  and  the 
Animal  Moj  chi  ft cm m . 


Of  the  clawed  or  digitated  Quadrupeds,  there  are 
full,  a  Sort  whole  Claws  are  not  divided  or  feparated, 
but  adhering  to  one  another,  covered  with  one  com- 


mon  Skin,  but  with  obtufe  Nails,  flicking  out  round 
the  Margin  of  the  Foot;  as  the  Elephant ,  which  is 
anomulous,  and  not  clearly  referable  to  this  Kind,  or 
to  that  of  cloven-footed  Quadrupeds. 

The  Camel  has  only  two  Claws,  has  no  Horns, 
though  they  have  four  Stomachs,  and  ruminate  like 
thofe  of  the  horned  Ruminant-kind,  and  are  never- 

thelefs,  a  fecond  Species  of  the  Digitated- kind.- - 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Camels  or  Dromedaries ,  one 
having  but  one  Bunch  on  the  Back,  and  the  other 
two. — —The  Peruvian  Glame ,  the  Pacos ,  the  Ovis 
Indica ,  or  Peruviana  Vulgo ;  all  belong  to  this 
Kind. 

All  the  Animals  whofe  Foot  is  divided  into  many 
Claws,  with  broad  Nails  on  them,  as  the  Ape  and 
Monkey-kind,  is  a  third  Species  of  the  Ungulaced. — 
Of  thefe,  fome  have  no  Tails,  and  are  called  Simhe, 
or  Apes:  Others  have  Tails,  and  are  called  Mon¬ 
keys  ;  and  fuch  as  have  either  long  or  fhort  Tails, 
if  they  are  of  a  larger  Size,  are  called  Baboons. 
There  are  great  Number  or  Varieties  of  this  Species 
of  Quadrupeds ,  as  the  Homo  Silveflris  of  Dr.  Tyfon 
the  Guarita  of  Brafil ,  Marcgravii ,  the  Cagtti ,  the 
Cay,  the  Caitaia,  of  the  fame  Country,  (Ac. 

Thofe  which  have  many  Claws  covered  at  the  End, 
with  crooked  and  fharp-pointed  like  the  Talons  of 
Hawks,  and  not  with  broad  flat  Nails,  like  Monkeys 
or  Apes,  are  a  fourth  Species  of  the  Ungula ted- kind . 

• - Of  thefe  there  are  two  Sorts,  a  greater,  which 

either  have  a  fhort,  round  Head,  as  the  Cat-kind; 
or  a  leffer  Sort,  having  a  long,  (lender  Body,  with 

very  fhort  legs,  as  the  Weafel,  or  Vermin-kind. - - 

The  Hare-kind  is  a  Species  of  Quadrupeds ,  which 
have  only  two  large  remarkable  Teeth  in  each  Jaw, 
and  live  upon  Herbs. 

The  Lion,  the  (tiger ,  the  Pordus,  the  Panther,  the 
Leopard ,  the  Lynx,  the  Cat- a- mountain,  the  Com¬ 
mon  Cat ,  and  the  Bear ,  are  Quadrupeds ,  of  the  Cat- 
kind. 

Befides  the  common  Dog ,  of  which  Kind  are  the 
Mafliff ’  the  Greyhound ,  the  Irifh  Greyhound,  the  Spa* 
niel  lor  Land  or  Water,  the  Tumbler,  the  Lap-dog,  the 
Shock,  the  Houfe-Dog ,  Sec.  &c.  The  Wolf,  and  the 
Jackall ,  are  alio  of  the  Dog-kind ;  as  well  as  the  Fox ; 
the  Animal  Zibetium,  corruptly  called  Civet  Cat ,  the 
Badger,  Grey  or  Pate,  the  Otter ,  the  Sea  Calf  or 
Seal,  the  Morfe  or  Sea  Horfe,  the  Sea  Cow,  Sec. 

The  common  Weafel,  in  Torkfljire  called  Foumart 
or  Pitcher,  the  Quel,  or  Quirpele , ;  the  Muftela  Er- 
min  or  Stoat,  if  white  ;  the  Ferret ,  the  Pole  Cat ,  the 
Marten  or  Martlet,  the  Sable,  Sec.  are  of  the  Ver¬ 
min-kind  of  Quadrupeds. 

The  common  Blare,  the  Rahil  or  Coney,  the  Por¬ 
cupine,  the  C aft or.  Fiber ,  or  the  Beaver,  the  Squir¬ 
rel,  the  Virginian ,  Zcylandic,  Barbary ,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Flying  Squirrel,  the  common  Rat  and  Moufc ,  the 
Water  Rat ,  the  Mufk  Rat,  the  Dormoufe  or  Sleeper , 
the  Guinea  Pig,  See.  are  Quadrupeds  of  the  Hare  kind. 

There  are  fix  Sorts  of  anamolous  Quadrupeds,  or  of 
Quadrupeds  that  deviate  from  the  common  Form  of 
Animals  of  the  fame  Kind, 

1.  Animals  with  their  Feet  divided  into  many 
Claws  and  Toes,  have  a  longifh  Snout,  and  Teeth; 
as  the  Hedg  hog,  the  Mole ,  the  Warp,  or  Mole-warp, 
Shrew ,  Hardyjhrcw,  Shrew -moufc.  See. 

2.  Thofe  with  their  Feet  divided,  alfo,  into  many 
Claws  and  Toes,  have  a  longifh  Snout,  but  no  Teeth  » 
as  the  great  Ant-bear,  the  leffer  Ant-bear  of  Marc¬ 
grave,  the  Tamandtia-guacu  of  Brafil,  Sec. 

3.  The  Bat -kind,  or  Flit  ter- mice,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  Sizes  and  different  Forms,  and  which  are 
An amalo us  flying  Quadrupeds ,  with  a  fhorter  Snour, 
and  their  Feet  divided. 

4.  The  Sloaih  or  Sluggard  is  an  anomalous  Animal , 
which  has  but  three  Claws  on  each  Foot. 

5.  The  Frog  or  Frofij,  the  Small  Tree  or  Green  Frog, 
the  Toad,  the  Tortoife  of  Land  or  Water,  are  vivipa¬ 
rous  and  fanguinous  Quadrupeds ,  breathing  with  Lungs 
but  have  but  one  Ventricle  in  the  Heart. 

6.  The  Crocodile ,  the  common  Eft ,  Swift  or  AW* 

j  the 
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the  Green  Lizard,  the  F/eopolitan  Tarantula,  the  Swift 
or  Spotted  Lizard ,  the  Water  Eft ,  and  the  Cameleon 
or  Cam  lion,  are  oviparous  Quadrupeds ,  with  a  long 
Tails  ftretched  out  Horizontally. 

Reptiles  (from  the  Latin  Repd,  I  creep)  are 
another  Species  of  terreftrial  Animals ,  and  a  Kind  of 
Animals,  which  in  (lead  of  Feet  reft  on  one  Part  of 
the  Body,  while  they  advance  forwards  with  the  reft, 
as  Vipers,  Snakes,  Earth  Worms,  &c. 

The  creeping  of  Serpents  is  effected  by  Parc  of  the 
Body,  being  applied  on  rough  Ground,  and  the  Reft 
ejaculated  and  Ihot  from  it j  which  being  fee  on 

the  Ground  in  its  Turn,  bring  the  other  after  it. - 

The  Spine  of  the  Back,  varioufly  wreathed,  has  the 
fame  Effeft  in  leaping  as  the  Joints  of  the  Feet  in 
other  Animals  •,  they  making  their  Leaps  by  means  of 
Mufcles  that  extend  the  Flic a  or  Folds. 

Mr.  Derbatn  fays,  that  the  Body  of  the  Earth-worm 
(whofe  Creeping  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  Serpent )  is  only  one  continued  fpiral  Mufcle,  the 
orbicular  Fibres  whereof  by  being  contracted,  render 
each  Ring  narrower,  and  longer  than  before ;  by 
which  Means  it  is  enabled  to  force  its  Paffage  into  the 
Earth. 

The  Aquatic  Animals  are  all  thofe  that  live  in 
Water,  as  Fifties  of  all  Kind. 

Fish  es  are  diftinguifhed  into  Salt  Water  Fifti,  Pifces 
Marini ,  as  the  Whale,  Herring,  Mackarel,  Sole, 
Skate,  Turbot,  ?c.  (Ac,  and  frefh-water  Fi’fh,  Pifces 
Fluviatiles ,  as  the  Pike,  Trout,  Carp,  Tench,  (Ac. 
to  which  may  be  added,  Salmons,  Shad-filh,  which 
abide  indifferently  in  frefh  Water  or  Salt. 

M.  Willoughby  diftinguifhes  Fifties  into  Cetaceous , 
Cartilaginous  and  Spinous. 

The  Cetaceous  (from  the  Latin  Cetus , 
Whale,)  have  Lungs,  and  breathe  like  Quadrupeds, 
copulate  like  them,  conceive  and  bring  forth  their 
Young  alive,  which  they  afterwards  fuckle  with  their 
Milk,  as  the  Whale,  the  Dolphin,  Phoc<ena,  the  Por- 
pus ,  &c. 

N. B.  The  Horn,  ufually  called  Unicorn's- Horn,  is 
the  Tooth  of  an  Acetous  Fijh ,  in  the  Icy  Sea,  called 
Narval. 

The  cartilaginous  Sorts  (thus  called  for  their  having 
their  Bones  of  a  cartilaginous  Subftance)  are  produced 
from  large  Eggs,  like  Birds,  which  are  alfo  excluded 
the  Womb,  like  thofe  of  Birds ;  and  thefe  are  divided 
into  long  Cartilaginous  and  plain  Cartilaginous. 

The  long  Cartilaginous,  of  which  we  have  Abun¬ 
dance  on  our  Coafts,  are  the  white  Shark ,  the  blue 
Shark ,  Canis  Galeus  Rondeletii ,  called  a  Tape  in 
Cornwall  \  the  Prickled  Dog,  or  Hound- Fijh,  the  fmooth 
or  unprtckled  Hound- Fijh  \  the  rough  Hound,  called  in 
Cornwal ,  the  Bounce  ;  the  leffer  Hound-Fi(h,  or  Mor - 
g«y,  &c. 

The  plain  Cartilaginous ,  which  alfo  vifit  our  Coafts, 
are  the  Skate  or  Flare,  the  Thorn- back ,  the  white 
Horfe\  the  Angel ,  or  Monk- Fijh,  the  Toad-  hijh,  or 
Sea -Devi  l,  &  c. 

Spinous  Fishes  (from  their  having  Spina  up  and 
down  in  their  Flefh  to  ftrengthen  it)  are  alfo  Ovipa¬ 
rous,  but  their  Eggs  are  final ler ;  and  thefe  are  alfo 
divided  into  long  Spinous  and  plain  Spinous . 

The  plain  Spinous,  of  which  we  have  Abundance, 
are  the  Eel- Kind,  viz,  the  Lamprey,  or  Lamprey -  Eel \ 
the  hamper n  \  the  common  Eel  the  Conger,  or  Sea* 
Eel\  the  Sand-Eel,  or  Launcc  \  the  Buitcr-Fijh  j  the 
Sea- Loach,  or  Whiftlc-Fifl)  \  the  Eel-Pout,  or  Turbou\ 
the  Wolf -Fi/h ,  or  Sea- Wolf  *,  the  Sea-Lark,  called  in 
Cornwal  Mulgranock  and  Bulkard  ;  the  crefted  Sea- 
Lark  \  the  Bull's  -  Head,  or  Miller* s  -  Thumb  \  the 
Tiittch  Pot* s-  Hog  \  the  Cornijh  Boys  calls  it  Father 
Lnfher . 

The  plain  Spinous  are  the  Turbot  or  Brett  5  the  Lug- 
rfkfc  \  the  Plaife ,  the  Flounder,  Fluke,  or  Butt ,  the 
holy  Butt  \  the  Sole,  &c. 

There  are  three  different  Sorts  of  the  non  c-f pi  nous 
Kind  of  Fi flies  \  fome  with  only  one  fofc  and  prickly 


Fin  on  their  Back;  fome  with  two*  and  others  with 
three. 

Thofe  with  only  one  Fin  on  their  Back,  are  the' 
Herring ,  the  Pilchard the  Anchovy ,  the  Shad,  the  Sprat 
or  Sparling,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Foetus  of  a 
Herring  5  the  Garnijh ,  or  Horn- Fijh,  the  Sturgeon , 
the  Pike,  or  Pikrel,  the  Carp,  the  Bream  or  Brum  a, 
the  Tench,  the  Rudd,  Qerve,  or  Nex fling,  the  Chubb 
or  Cbevin ,  the  Barbel,  the  Dace  or  Dare,  the  Roach, 

Bleak  or  Bley,  the  Gudgeon ,  the  Loch ,  the  Pink,  or 
Minnow ,  &c. 

Thofe  with  two  Fins  on  their  Back,  are  the  Hake ,• 
the  Ling,  the  Tunny,  or  Spanijh  Mackrel ,  the  Mac- 
krel  the  Gragling  or  Umber,  the  Gttinniad,  the  Shelly, 
the  Salmon ,  the  Samlet  or  Branlin,  the  Gray,  the 
Salmon-Trout ,  the  Scurf  or  Bull-Trout ,  the  Red  Chart 
or  Welch  Torgoch,  the  Guilt,  or  guilt  Charr ,  the 
Smelt,  the  Rock- Fi/h,  or  Sea- Gudgeon,  the  Lump,  or 
Sea-Owl ,  &c. 


Thofe  with  three  unprickly  foft  Fins  on  their 
Back,  are  the  Cod- Fijh,  or  Caling ,  the  Whiting  Pol¬ 
lack,  the  Coal- Fijh,  or  Rawling  Pollack ,  the  Bib ,  or 
Blinds,  the  Haddock,  the  Whiting,  &c. 

There  are  Fifties  called  of  the  aculate  Kind,  with 
only  one  Fin  on  their  Back,  whofe  Radii  are  fome 
prickly  and  fome  foft;  fuch  ate  the  Guilt- Head,  or 
Guile -Poll,  the  Bream,  the  Old  Wife,  or  Wrap,  the 
Ruff,  the  common  Prickle- Back,  or  Sharpling,  or 
Banflickle,  the  leffer  Prickle -Back,  &c. 

Others  with  two  Fins  on  their  Back,  whofe  Radii 
are  all  Prickly 5  as  the  Mullet ,  the  Grey  Gurnard ,  the 
Tub- Fijh,  the  Red  Ganlard ,  or  Rotchet,  the  Piper, 
the  Sur-  Mullet,  the  Spider ,  the  Scad,  the  Perch ,  the 
Dory,  or  Doree ,  dec. 

Willoughby  has  alfo  divided  Fifties  into  fuch  as 
breathe  with  Lungs,  and  fuch  as  breathe  with  Gills  ; 
and  again  fubdivided  fuch  as  breathe  with  Gills  into 
Viviparous  and  Oviparous. 

He  divides  the  Viviparous  that  breathe  with 
Gills  into  long  and-  broad  Fifties,  the  long  are  the 
Sharks ,  and  Dog- Fijh  ;  and  the  broad ,  the  Paflinaca, 
Raja,  &c. 

He  divides  alfo  the  oviparous  Kind ,  that  breathe 
with  Gills ,  into  Flat  Fijhes,  and  into  thofe  that  fwim 
with  their  Back  upright,  or  at  Right  Angles  to  the 
Horizon . 


The  oviparous  flat  Fi/hes  are  either  Quadra ti,  or 
Square,  as  the  Rbombi  and  Pajferes,  or  Longiufculi, 
as  the  Sole  a,  or  Soles . 

Thofe  that  fwim  with  their  Backs  eredt,  are  either 
long  and  fmooth,  and  without  Scales,  as  the  Eel 
Kind  ;  or  fliorter  and  lefs  fmooth,  and  thefe  have  either 
but  one  Pair  of  Fins  at  their  Gills,  which  are  called 
Orbs  and  Congener  es,  or  elfe  another  Pair  of  Fins  alfo 
on  their  Bellies. 

There  are  alfo  Cruftaccous  and  Tcflaceous  Fi/hes ; 

The  Chustaceous  are  thofe  covered  with  Shells 
of  fcveral  Pieces,  or  Scales,  as  thofe  of  Crabs ,  Lob - 
fters,  Craw-Fifljes,  Shrimps,  &c. 


N  B.  Dr.  Woodward  obferves  in  his  natural  Hi- 
ftory,  that  of  all  the  Shells  and  Nautili  found  in 
Beds  of  all  different  Matters,  dug  out  of  the 
Earth,  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the  Cruftaceous 
Kind  ;  the  Reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  that  thefe 
being  much  lighter  than  the  Reft,  muft  have 
floated  on  the  Surface  at  the  Time  of  the  Deluge, 
when  all  the  StraU  were  formed,  and  there  have 
corrupted  and  pcrilhed. 


The  Testaceous  are  thofe  covered  with  a  ftrong, 
thick  Shell,  as  Tortoifcs ,  Oiftcrs,  Pearl- Ft(h,  Sec. 

Ampiiiiiious  (from  the  Greek,  u^pt,  ntntmquc, 
both  ways,  and  (3i@y ,  Vita ,  Life)  are  a  Sore  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  which  live  both  on  Land  and  in  the  Water  j 
f.  e.  which  breathe  the  Air,  but  pafs  Parc  of  their 
Time  in  the  Water,  ns  affording  thetn  their  chief 

Food. - Such  are  the  Frog,  Cajtor,  Otter,  TortoiJ'e , 

Sea-Calf,  Crocodile ,  &c. 

Molt  of  the  amphibious  Kind,  the  Caflor  and  Otter 

H  h  excepted. 
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excepted,  have  particular  FrovifionS  in  their  Structure, 
to  fit  them  for  fo  various  a  Way  of  Living,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Heart,  Lungs,  Foramen  Ovale ,  &c. 

iV.  B.  The  Term  Amphibious  is  fometimes,  alfo, 
extended  to  Men  who  have  the  Faculty  of  liv¬ 
ing  a  long  Time  under  Water. 

We  have  divers  Infhnces  of  fuch  amphibious  Men  ; 
the  moft  remarkable  is  of  a  Sicilian,  named  the  Fifh 
Colas.  Kircber  relates,  that  from  a  long  Habitude 
from  his  Youth,  he  had  fo  accuftomed  himfelf  to 
live  in  Water,  that  his  Nature  feemed  to  be  quite  al¬ 
tered,  fo  that  he  lived  rather  after  the  Manner  of  a 
Fifh,  that  a  Man. 

Our  Neighbours  the  Dutch,  are  fometimes  called  in 
Irony,  amphibious  Creatures,  for  they  ieem  to  live, 
rather  under,  than  above  Water;  their  Digues ,  being 
the  foie  Obftacle  that  hinders  the  Appearance  from 
being  changed  into  a  Reality. 

Volatils  are  two  footed  Animals,  covered  with 
Feathers,  and  furnilhed  with  Wings,  whereby  they 
can  fufiain  thcmfelves  in  the  Air,  and  %  from  Place 
to  Place. 

They  are  divided  into  terreftrial,  and  aquatick  Vo¬ 
latils.  H 

‘ Terreftrial  Volatils,  are  fubdivided  into  thofe 
which  have  crooked  Beaks,  and  Talons ;  and  thofe 
whofe  Beaks  and  Claws  are  S tr eight er. 

Of  thofe  with  crooked  Beaks  and  Talons,  fome  are 
carnivorus  and  rapacious ,  called  Birds  cf  Prey  ;  others 
frugivorous,  called  by  the  general  Name  of  Parrots . 

Of  Birds  of  Prey,  fome  prey  in  the  Day-time, 

called  Diurnal ;  others  in  the  Night,  called  Nofturnal 
Birds. 

Diurnal  Birds ,  are  either  of  a  greater,  or  a  lefler 

Size. - The  greater  are  either  of  a  more  bold,  and 

generous  Nature,  as  the  Eagle- kind ;  or  of  a  more 
cowardly  and  fluggifh,  as  the  Vulture,  and  Cuntor. 

The  Eagle  is  the  ftrongeft,  largefh  and  fwifteft 

of  all  the  Volatils  that  live  by  Prey.- - It  has  a  lono* 

Beak,  hooked  almoft  from  the  Root,  yellow  fcaly 
Legs,  thick,  crooked  Talons ;  and  a  fhort  Tail.  Its 
Plumage  is  Chefnut  coloured,  brown,  ruddy  and 
white.  Its  Beak  black  at  the  Tip  ;  and  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle, .  blue,  though  in  fome  Yellow. - The  Eagle  is 

diftinguifbed  from  the  Hawk  by  its  Bignefs,  and  from 
the  Vulture,  by  the  Crookednefs  of  its  Beak. 

Its  Aery  or  Nefl  is  ulually  on  the.  higheft  Rocks, 
fometimes  on  the  Tops  of  old  Trees.  It  feeds  its 
Young,  nil  inch  Time  as  they  are  able  to  fly  ;  and 

then  drives  them  out  of  the  Nefl. - -Its  Food  is 

Biids,  Hares,  Lambs,  Kids,  and  Fawns;  nay,  Sir 

vt  Rihh/llA  'lrtni'rfp  un  _  i  # 


Robert  Silbald  attires  Children  too.  when  it'  can 

catch  rhem. 

Ray  mentions  an  Eagle's  Nell,  Found  near  the  Ri- 
ver  Derwent fin  ,668,  which  confuted  of  large  (bong 
Sticks,  one  Iind  whereof  was  laid  on  the  Cray  of  a 
Rock,  and  the  other  on  two  Beech  Trees  ;  it  was  two 

“ili " 

Ihc  Ragle  frequently  watches  the  Fifhing  Th-  Ih„I>  ri".  .  .  „  .  . 


The  Falconers  have  trained  up  Eagles  to  the  Game  ■ 

but  they  only  fucceed  in  mountainous  Countries.  On 

Plains  they  cannot  keep  any  Time  on  the  Wing  und 

when  they  (loop  or  light,  are  weak,  fo  that  tb Isakef 
beats  them. 

Ariftotle  and  Pliny  reckons  up  fix  Kinds  of  Earles 
to  which  they  give  Names  correfponding  to  theW 
ference  of  their  Plumage;  as  the  Eagle  Royal 
called  by  Ariftotle  gumo-*©-1  and  ipuz;  from  the  ruddy' 
golden  Colour  of  its  Feathers,  which  are  likewifc 
fpotted ,  as  it  were,  with  Stars.  The  black  Earle 

the  fmalleft  and  moft  vigorous  of  all. - -The  white 

Tail  Eagle.—  The  Middle/, zed  Eagle ,  with  a  larve 

Tail,  living  in  Moraffcs.. - The  Sea- Eagle,  and  the 

bearded  Eagle,  a  Kind  of  OJftfraga. 

The  lefler  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey ,  are  either  of  a 
generous  and  docible,  or  cowardly,  fluoo-lfh  and  nn 
tra&able  Nature.  ’  Un‘ 

The  gc-nerous  and  docibleare  the  Hawk-kind,  which 
are  wont  to  be  reclaimed,  and  managed  for  Fowlinn- 

- The  Falconers  diftinguifli  thefe  into  Lovg-wingd 

as  the  Falcon,  Lam, ter,  Sacre,  Gerfalcon,  Keftril  &c’ 
whofe  Wings  reach  almoft  as  far  as  the  End  of  \heir 
Train  ;  and  Short-winged,  as  the  Gofe-hawk  and  Spa- 

hawk,  whofe  Wings  when  clofed,  fall  much  fhofr  of 
the  End  of  their  Irairj. 

The  cowardly  and  Jluggifi,  are  neglefted  by  our 

Falconers,  and  fo  Jive  at  large. - Of  thefe  alfo 

there  is  a  greater  Sort,  as  the  Buzzard- kind,  the 
Ringtail  and  Kite ;  and  a  leffer,  as  the  Butcher-kind 
or  Shrike,  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Blackbird. 

The  nofturnal  Birds  of  Prey,  with  crooked  Beaks 
and  Talons ,  are  the  Owl-kind ,  and  thefe  are  either 
horned  or  eared,  as  the  Eagle-owl,  Horn-owl ,  See.  or 
without  Horns  or  Ears,  as  the  brown  Owl,  white  Owl 
grey  Owl ,  Howie t.  Fern-owl  or  Goat -fucker.  Sic.  ' 

There  are  tnree  Sizes  of  the  Land  Birds,  or  ierre - 

ftrial  Volatils,  with  crooked  Beaks  and  Talons,  the 

greateft  of  which  are  called  Maccaws,  and  Cockatoom ; 

the  Middle  fized,  and  mofl  common  Parrots  and  Pop . 

pinjaws ;  and  the  leafl  Sort,  Parakeets:  Thofe  all 

make  Ule  of  their  Beak  in  climbing,  and  move  the 
upper  Jaw. 

There  are  alfo  three  Sorts  of  Land  Birds,  which 

nave  their  Bills  and  Claws  more  ftreieht ;  the  pTe-ir^fl- 

thereof  are  fuch  as  by  Reafon  of  the  Bulk  0Sf  Their 

Bodies,  and  Smallnefs  of  their  Wings  cannot  fly  at 

all,  fuch  are  the  Odrich,  the  CaJJbwary,  and  the 
Dodo. 

.  .The,  Middle-fized  are  divided  into  fuch  as  have 
either  large  and  long,  or  fmaller  and  fhorter  Bills 

Of  thofe  with  large,  thick,  flrong  and  long  Bills, 
lome  feed  promjfcuoufly  on  Flelh,  Infers  and  Fruits, 
as  the  Crow-kind,  which  are  wholly  black;  and  the 
Pye-kind,  which  are  Party-coloured,  as  the  Mam, 

i/1?' ,  ^c’  °^lers  ^eed  °n  Fifli  only,  as  the 

King  s-fifher ;  and  others  on  Infers  only,  as  the 
JV ood- pecker. 

‘hofi;  which  have  a  fmaller  and  Sorter  Bill, 

V  ■  A*  I  «  1  IP  ^  t  ^ 


Hyh  ail.d  as '00n  as  ,c  perceives  it  to  have  ft  ruck 
a  run,  takes  Wing,  purlues  the  Bird  rill  it  lets  fall 

usl  rey,  and  often  catches  it,  before  it  reaches  the 
Earth  or  Water. 

it  lives  very  long,  and  as  Naturalifis  a  fibre  us,  rare- 
y  dies  but  of  Hunger,  the  upper  Part  of  its  upper 

,  &ro7"S  long  with  Age,  that  it  clolbs  up  the 
ovi  i,  and  lo  d, fables  it  Irom  opening,  and  taking 
m  i  ooil :  but  this  Teems  to  be  a  popular  Error.  b 


The  leafl  Sized  kind  of  Land  Birds,  with  ftreiglu 
Bills,  and  Claws,  are  called  fmall  Birds. - Thefe 


ai e  of  two  Kinds;  Soft-beaked,  which  have  (lender, 

ftrcight,  and  pretty  longifh  Bills,  moft  of  them,  and 

ced  chiefly  upon  Infefts;  and  Hard-beaked,  which 

have  thick  and  hard  Bills,  and  feed  moflly  on 
Seed. 

Mr.  Willoughby  obferves,  that  among  Birds  which 
have  freight  Beaks  and  Claws,  the  Ca/jiwary  (as  well 

lis  Sight  is  quick  ftromr"  o  “S  ,the/#/,Vf)  is  withol,c'  »  Tongue  ;  /wallowing,  not 

nlrt.0.,1  I/,  .,/r. . /  .  .  **  ~  !  II *  optuks,  13  Coals;  yet  not  digcfling  the  Iron,  but  voiding  if 

whole,  as  the  0/1  rich  alfo  dots. 

,  a  t  i  c  k  Vo j.  a  t  1 1. s  or  IV 'Uer -Fowls,  arc  di- 

Uinguifhed  into  fuch  as  walk  in  the  Waters,  and  fuch 
as  fwitn  in  them, 

Aquaticks  which  walk  in  thc  Water,  arc  all  Cloven* 
footed,  and  generally  have  long  Legs ;  and  thole  naked, 
or  bare  of  Feathers,  a  good  Way  above  the  Knee, 

i  that 


popular 
id  pierci 

V~c  ,  u»c  jefuir,  in  ins  Upticks,  i3 

pli.iled  10  a  Ere  us,  that  the  Rralon  why  thc  Earle, 

w  . oh- opnek  Nerves  are  not  Arongcr  than  thole  of 

the  Animals,  can  face  the  Sun,  in  its  greateft  Glory, 

hat  ‘V’f  tw,,.SBISof  J'-yc-liib,  the  one  thick  and 
dofc,  and  the  01  her  thinner  and  finer,  which  kill  it 

K  a|w's  0VL"‘  dlL'  /'V1';  when  it  looks  at  any  luminous 
ILdy,  and  thus  breaks  the  Force  of  its  K  iyc. 
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fliat  they  may  the  more  conveniently  wade  in  Waters. 
Of  thefe  they  reckon  two  Kinds  ;  a  greener ,  and  a 

jen'ert _ To  the  greater  belong  the  Crane ,  Jabiru, 

£zc _ The  lefier  are  either  Pifccvorous ,  as  the  Heron , 

Spoon- hi ll?  Stock,  &c.  or  Mudfuckers  and  Infedlivorous 
or  Infeft-eaters. 

Of  infettivorous  Water- foul,  fome  have  very  long 
Bills,  either  crooked,  as  the  Curlieu  and  Wimbrel >  or 
freight,  as  the  Woodcock  and  Godwith ;  others  Mid¬ 
dle- fiz’d  ones,  as  the  Sca-pye  and  Red-Jhank  ;  others 
jliorc  Bills,  as  the  Lapwing  and  Plover. 

N.  B.  That  thofe  are  reckoned  fhort  Bills,  which 
exceed  notan  Inch  and  Half;  Middle-fized  Bills 
to  two  Inches  and  an  Half;  and  long  Bills, 
above  two  Inches  and  an  Half. 

Of  Aqua  ticks,  which  fwim  in  the  Water,  fome  are 
Fijfipedes ,  Cloven-footed ,  as  the  Moor-hen  and  Coot , 
&c.  but  raoft  are  Whole- footed  or  Web- footed. 

Palmipedes. - -Of  thefe,  fome  few  have  very  long 

Legs,  as  the  Flammant ,  the  Avofette  and  Corrira ; 
but  the  Generality  are  fhort  legged. 

Of  the  fhort- legged,  whole-footed  Aquatics ,  fome 
have  but  three  Toes  on  each  Foot,  as  the  Pinguin , 
Razor-Bill ,  &c.  but  generally  they  have  four  Toes 
on  each  Foot,  and  thefe  either  all  connedled  toge¬ 
ther  by  intervening  Membranes,  as  in  the  Pelican , 
Soland  Goofe ,  &c.  or  more  ufually  with  the  back  Toe 
ioofe. 

This  laffc  Kind  are  either  narrow-hilled  or  broad- 
billed ;  thofe  with  narrow  Bills,  have  them  either 
blunt  and  hooked  at  the  Tip,  or  fharp- pointed  and 
Freighter. 

Of  the  former  Sort,  fome  are  ferrate,  as  in  the 
Diver -kind  ;  and  fome  not  toothed,  as  in  the  Pttf- 

f»g- 

Of  thofe  with  fharp-pointed  and  Freighter  Bills, 
fome  have  long  Wings,  as  the  Gall- kind,  and  fome 
jhorter,  as  thofe  diving  Birds,  called  Daukers . 

Thofe  with  broad  Bills  may  be  divided  into  the 
Goofe- kind,-  which  are  larger;  and  the  Duck-kind , 
which  are  fmaller  ;  and  thefe  latter  into  Sea- Ducks,  or 
River  and  Plafh- Ducks. 

Mod  water  Fowls  have  a  fhort  Tail  ;  and  none  of 
this  Kind  have  their  Feet  difpofed  like  Parrots  and 
Wood-peckers,  which  have  two  Toes  forward,  and 
two  backward,  whereas  none  of  thefe  have  more  than 
one  back  Toe. 

There  is  alfo  another  Kind  of  Volatils,  called  Birds 
of  Pajfage ;  fucli  as  the  Swallow ,  Qiiail,  Stork,  Crane , 
Fieldfare,  Woodcock ,  Nightingale,  &c.  Thofe  do  not 
appear  in  our  Climates,  but  at  certain  Seafons,  and 
then  difappear  again  ;  but  which  Way  they  fteer  their 
Courfe,  and  whither  they  go,  is  what  puzzles  our  Na- 
luralids. 

Mr.  Willoughby  thinks  the  Swallows  fly  into  JEgypt 
and  /Ethiopia.  Olaus  Magnus  fays  they  lurk  in  Holes, 
or  under  Water,  which  is  confirmed  by  Etmuller, 
who  a  fill  res  us,  that  he  faw  a  Bufliel  of  them  taken 
out  of  a  frozen  Fifh-pond,  all  hanging  together  Head 
to  Head,  Feet  to  Feet,  in  one  Clufler.  Difp.  2.  c.  10. 

Olaus  adds,  that  this  is  a  common  Tiling  in  the 
Northern  Countries,  and  that  fuch  Clufler  being  car¬ 
ried  accidentally  by  fome  Boys  into  a  Stove,  the  Swal¬ 
lows,  after  thawing,  began  to  fly  about,  but  weakly, 
and  for  a  very  little  Time, 

A  farther  Confirmation  of  this  Account  was  given 
by  Dr,  Colas,  a  Perfon  very  curious  in  fuch  Things, 
ro  the  Royal  Society  ;  fpcaking  of  the  Way  of  fifhing 
in  northern  Parcs,  by  breaking  Holes,  and  drawing 
their  Net  under  the  Ice,  lie’ related  that  he  faw  fix- 
teen  Swallows  fo  drawn  out  of  the  Lake  of  Samrot , 
and  about  thirty  out  of  the  King’s  great  Pond  in  Ro- 
fmikn  \  and  that  at  Shlcbitten,  near  a  Houfe  of  the 
Lui  of  Dohna,  he  faw  two  Swallows  come  out  of  the 
Warer,  that  could  fcarce  (land,  being  very  wet  and 
weak,  with  their  Wings  hanging  on  the  Ground.— 
He  added,  that  he  had  often  obferved  the  Swallows 


to  be  weak  for  fome  Days  after  their  firfl  Appear¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  Willoughby's  Opinion  is  the  moft  improbable 
of  the  two,  unlefs  he  could  plainly  demonftrate  to 
me,  the  Way  and  Manner  that  Jong  and  diftant 
Tranfmigration,  from  England,  for  In  fiance,  into 
Egypt,  is  eftedted  ;  why  at  certain  Seafons  they  fliould 
prefer  Egypt  to  England ,  France ,  Spain,  Italy ,  &c. 
and  at  another,  England,  France',  Spain ,  Italy ,  &c.  to 
Egypt ;  if  for  Warmth  or  Hear,  Egypt  in  all  Seafons* 
is  preferable  to  any  of  thofe  other  Climates;  if  for  the 
Temperature  of  the  Air,  why  do  they  viflt,  at  the  fame 
Seafon,  the  mofl  northern  and  mod  fouthern  Countries* 
under  the  fame  Hemifphere  ?  Or  why  don’t  they  keep 
anvays  in  Italy  or  Spain,  where  at  all  Times  and  in  ail 
Seafons,  they  could  enjoy  a  more  ferene  Sky,  and  a 
greater  and  more  equal  Temperature  of  Air,  than  in 
Egypt  or  Ethiopia.  But  perhaps  they  are  natural  In¬ 
habitants  of  thofe  Countries,  or  born  Subjefls  of 
Prefter  John ,  or  of  the  Turk,  and.  only  take  a  Trip 
every  Year  here  amongfl:  us,  to  fee  how  far  we  im¬ 
prove  in  our  Cuftoms  and  Manners,  which  confider- 
ing  the  fmall  Diflance  of  Places,  is  a  pretty  Paftime 
enough;  only  I  would  be  glad  to  know  their  Way 
of  travelling,  if  by  Sea  or  Land?  Though  Lud  de 
Beaufort,  is  pleafed  to  tell  us,  that  they  fly  in  Troops* 
and  fteer  their  Courfe  through  huge  unknown  Re¬ 
gions,  without  the  Compafs,  which  they  can  eafily  do, 
being  accommodated  by  the  Structure  of  their  Back 
for  long  Flights  *,  but  he  fliould  alfo  add,  for  our 
greater  Satisfaction,  that  he  has  feen  them  upon  their 
Journey,  or  received  that  curious  Information  frorh 
fome  of  their  fellow  Travellers,  elle  fome  Body  would 
be  apt  to  queftion  the  Truth  of  his  Account. 

Ola  us' a  Sentiment,  that  thofe  Birds  lurk  in  Holes, 
is  more  agreeable  to  Reafon,  and  a  Phenomenon  very 
eaflly  to  be  accounted  for;  fince  it  is  1’kdy  enough 
that  thofe,  like  the  Swallows,  which  feek  after  warm 
Climates,  fliould  retire  in  the  Winter’s  Seafon  under 
Ground,  or  into  Holes,  where  at  that  Time  the  Air 
being  more  condenfed,  is  more  temperate  ;  we  know 
likewife  by  Experience,  that  the  Woodcoks  and  other 
Sort  of  Winter  Birds,  can  be  flickered  in  the  fame 
Holes,  againft  the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Summer  Sea¬ 
fon. — But  thofe  Circumftances  added  by  Etmuller  and 
Dr.  Colas,  that  the- Swallows  in  particular,  wrap  thern- 
felves  in  Ice,  againft  the  Rigour  of  the  Winter,  is, 
in  my  Opinion,  as  good  an  Expedient,  as  to  throw 
one-felf  into  Water  to  avoid  being  wet  by* the  Rain  ; 
unlefs  they  would  give  for  Reafon,  chat  by  the  Ice 
feizing  all  the  Pores  of  the  Body,  their  native  Warmth 
is  concentred  within,  which  keeps  them  alive  till  the 
Return  of  a  warmer  Seafon. 

Mr.  Duerham  obferves  two  Things  remarkable  in  the 
Migration  of  Birds  ;  the  firfl,  that  thofe  untaught, 
unthinking  Creatures,  fliould  know  the  proper  Times 
for  their  PafTage,  when  to  come  and  when  to  go  ; 
and  alfo  that  fome  fliould  come  when  others 
He  fuppofes  that  the  Temperature  of  the  Air,  as  to 
Heat  and  Cold  ;  and  their  natural  Propenflcy  to  breed 
their  Young,  arc  the  great  Incentives  to  thofe  Crea¬ 
tures  to  fhift  their  Habitation ;  but  why  fliould  they 
at  all  fiiift  their  Habitation,  and  why  is  not  fome 
certain  Place  to  be  found  in  all  the  terraqueous  Globe, 
affording  them  convenient  Food,  and  Habitation  all 
the  Year  round  ? 

The  fecond,  that  they  fliould  know  what  Way  to 
fleer  their  Courfe,  and  whither  to  go.-— What  Iil- 
ftindl  is  it  that  moves  a  poor  foolifli  Bird,  to  venture 
over  vaft  Trails  of  Land  and  Sea?  If  it  be  faid  that 
by  their  high  Afcencs  up  into  the  Air,  they  can  fee 
crof9  the  Seas;  yet  what  fliould  tench  or  perfuade 
them  that  that  Land  is  more  proper  for  the  Purpofe 
than  this?  that  Britain ,  for  Inftance,  fliould  afford 
them  better  Accommodation,  than  Egypt?  chan  the 
Canaries  ?  than  Spain  ?  or  any  other  the  intermediate 
Countries?  Phyfico  Iheol,  p.  349. 

Thefe  are  Mr.  Der ham's  Queries,  upon  the  PafTage 
of  thofe  Birds  into  Egypt,  for  he  is  alfo  one  of  thole 

who 
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who  would  have  Egypt  to  be  their  Place  of  Refuge  5 
which  Doubts  he  could  himfelf  eafily  refolve,  if  he 
would  con  fid  er,  that  there  is  nothing  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  thofe  Birds  difappearing  and  vanifhing  from 
our  Sight  at  certain  Times  of  the  Year,  than  there  is 
in  fome  of  our  Infefts  following  the  fame  Inftinft, 
though  not  fo  much  taken  Notice  of  by  us.  That 
thofe  Animals  being  created  like  the  reft,  and  the  juft 
Symmetry  of  their  Organs  calculated  for  their  Prefer- 
vation  (no  other  Object  being  offered  to  them  but 
that  Prefervation  for  which  alone  they  exift,  and  live) 
they  in  Confequence  are  directed  to  all  the  Means 
which  can  contribute  towards  obtaining  that  End  ; 
which  Means  are  the  Air  they  breathe,  their  Food, 
and  their  Security  againft  the  Injuries,  and  the  Incle¬ 
mency  of  the  Climates  they  are  hatch’d  in.  That  be¬ 
ing  deny’d  the  fame  Art  we  have  of  temperating  the 
Extremes  of  Heat,  or  Cold,  Nature  makes  them  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  Places  of  their  native  Soil  (un¬ 
known  to  us)  which  can  fupply  that  Want,  where 
they  retire  at  the  Time  appointed  by  her,  and  where 
fhe  provides  them  with  Food  neceffary  for  their  Sub- 
fiftence,  till  invited  by  the  Return  of  a  Seafon  more 
favourable  to  them,  they  appear  again  in  their  native 
Element  the  Air.  This  my  Opinion  is  a  great  deal 
eafier  to  be  accounted  for,  than  their  long  and  tedious 
Flight  into  Egypt-,  or  y Ethiopia ,  or  even  the  Moon, 
which  fome  of  our  late  overwife  Naturaiifts  have  alfo 
appointed  for  a  Place  of  Refuge,  to  thefe  Animals 
improperly  called  Birds  of  Pajfage. 

Insects,  are  alfo  a  Species  of  cerreftrial  Animals,  • 
but  fmaller  than  thofe  heret  fore  mentioned,  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed  to  be  exfanguinous,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  certain  Incifures,  Cuttings,  or  Indentings  in  their 
Bodies. 

They  are  divided  by  Mr.  Ray  into  thofe  that 
change  their  Form,  and  thofe  that  do  not  change 
their  Form. 

Infefts  which  do  not  change  their  Form,  are  either 
with  Feet,  or  without  Feet,  and  of  chefe  fome  caft 
their  Skin,  and  others  do  not. 

Thofe  without  Feet  are  either  Land  Infefts,  or 
Aquatic -Land- Infefts ,  are'  either  produced  on  the 
Land,  or  in  the  Bowels  of  Animals. - Thofe  pro¬ 

duced  on  the  Land,  are  either  of  the  larger  Size,  as 
the  Dew-worms ,  or  of  a  fmaller  Sort,  of  which  fome 
are  green,  and  others  red  with  yellow  Tails,  called 
Guilt- tails. 

Thofe  found  in  the  Bowels  of  Animals,  particularly 
in  the  Inteftines  of  Men,  are  the  Ltimbrici  Teretes ; 
Lumbrici  Lati ,  alfo  called  Tania  ;  Cuhirbilini ,  which 
fome  believe  to  be  only  the  Fragments  of  Tania  \  and 
Af car  ides,  chiefly  found  in  the  Re  ft  um. 

The  Vcrmictdi  Set i formes,  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a 
Horfe-hair,  and  the  Breves ,  and  Crajfiores  or  Botts , 
are  the  two  Sorts  found  in  the  Inteftines  of  Beads,  the 
latter  being  oftner  difeovered  in  Horfes  than  in  any 
of  the  others. 

^  Aquatic  Infefts ,  without  Feet,  not  changing  their 
Form,  are  either  of  the  greater,  or  of  the  leffer  Sort. 
—  Of  thofe  of  the  grcatefl  Sort,  fome  are  Tiretes , 
round  and  finooth,  of  which  there  are  three  Sorts, 
the  medicinal  Hir undines,  or  Leaches ,  the  common 
black  Hot fe>  Leaches,  and  the  aft -colour'd  Sea- Leaches : 
Another  Sort  of  the  fame  Kind,  only  fmaller  and 
flatter,  is  found  (licking  to  Stones,  in  the  Bottom  of 
little  Brooks:  All  thefe  move  by  firft  fixing  their 

Plead  to  the  Ground,  and  then  drawing  up  their  Tail 
towards  it,  &c. 

1  hofe  of  the  leffer  Sort ,  are  alfo  either  round,  or 
flat :  Of  the  round  Sort,  one  is  black  with  two  fmall 
Horns  on  it3  Head,  found  (licking  to  wet  Stones  in 
the  watry  Tops  of  Hills  ;  and  another  red,  about  a 
Finger’s  length,  with  a  Forceps  at  the  Tail,  found  at 
the  Bottom  of  Fifh-ponds,  and  ftagnant  Waters.  — 
The  flat  Sort,  called  Flukes ,  are  very  fmall  and  thin, 
and  found  lomctimes  in  Water,  and  fometimes  in  the 
Branches  of  the  Porus  Bilarius  in  Sheep.— "Thefe  have  a 

different  Way  of  moving  or  crawling ,  from  the  greater 
Sort.  * 


Infefts  which  do  not  change  Form,  and  have  Feet, 
are  either  with  fix,  eight,  fourteen,  or  many  Feet. 

Thofe  with  but  fix  Feet ,  are  either  Terreflrial  or 
Aquatic.  —  Of  the  Terreftrial  there  are  two  Sorts,  a 
larger,  and  a  fmaller  Sort. —  Of  the  larger  Sort  are, 
the  yellowifh  Infeft,  found  in  rotten  decaying  Oaks  j 
the  black  one ,  on  the  Ground,  called  by  Mouffet  Ver - 
mivorus ,  Worms-Devourer  ;  the  black  one  living  un¬ 
der  Ground  with  a  Forceps  at  the  Tail ;  a  white  Sort , 
with  fquare  black  Spots  on  its  Back ;  the  Farina- 
rittm ,  bred  in  Meal,  of  a  whitifh  Colour. 

Of  the  fmaller  Sort,  fome  are  found  about  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  Animals,  as  the  Cymex ,  Bug ,  or  Wall  Loufe, 
of  a  (linking  Smell ;  Ricinus ,  the  Tick  ;  Pedi cuius, 
the  common  Loufe  ;  Pulex ,  the  Flea  ;  Pedi cuius  fe- 
rus ,  feu  inguinal/s ,  the  Crab- Loufe  ;  and  others  are 
not  found  on  the  Bodies  of  Animals;  as  one  found  in 
Books,  and  rotten  Wood,  which  refembles  a  Loufe, 
both  in  Figure  and  Bignefs,  though  a  great  deal  nim¬ 
bler  and  fwifter ;  another  with  a  longer  Body  and  a 
forcipal  Tail  ;  the  Black  Infeft ,  found  often  in  the 
Flowers  of  Chelidonium  ;  a  fubterraneous  Sort,  a  little 
whitifh  ;  and  one  that  flcips  like  a  Grafhopper ,  but  is 
much  lels. 

The  Aquatic  are  the  Pedi  cuius  tnarinus  grandis , 
which  adheres  to  Fifties  ;  and  the  Squilla  fluviatilis , 
with  a  pyramidal  Tail,  and  two  Hairs  or  Bridles  at 
the  End. 

Infefts  not  changing  Form,  and  with  eight  Feet, 
are  either  with  a  Tail,  as  the  Scorpion ,  or  without; 
as  fir  ft,  the  Spider ;  of  which  fome  fpin  no  Web, 
have  but  two  Eyes,  and  very  long  Legs,  as  the  Opilio 
or  Shepherd  :  Others  fpin  a  Web,  and  of  thefe  they 
count  three  Sorts.  1.  the  Aranea  Coluftrenfis  abdomine 
timido  fubrotundo ,  £5?  Elato.  2.  the  Spider  with  the 
Thorax ,  or  middle  Part  of  its  Body,  as  big  as  the  Ab¬ 
domen.  3.  The  Spider  with  the  long  Abdomen ,  found 
among  Reeds,  Rudies,  Grafs,  &c.  Secondly,  the  Rici- 
niofto  pedes ,  which  are  fome  more  flat  and  com  prefled  ; 
as  the  Rambling  Ticks ,  that  run  over  the  Bodies  of 
Animals,  but  do  not  fallen ;  and  fome  more  round 
and  thick,  which  do  adhere  to  the  Skin.  Thirdly, 
the  Syr  ones,  or  Mites. 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Afilli ,  or  of  Infefts ,  not 
changing  Form,  and  with  fourteen  Feet;  as  the  Sea- 
Afellus ,  living  among  the  Rocks,  which  is  the  longeft 
and  largeft  Sort ;  the  Afellus  Lividus ,  which  rolls  it- 
felf  up  into  a  Ball,  the  common  Wood-lice ,  Sows,  or 
Cbeft-Btigs ;  and  the  Afellus  Afminus,  with  a  forked 

Tail,  not  rolling  itfelf  up. - To  which  may  be 

added  the  Afellus  Marinus ,  rolling  itfelf  up;  the  Afcl - 
lus  Aquarum  dulcium ,  with  long  Legs,  and  two  Bri¬ 
dles  on  its  Tail;  Pulex  Aquaticits,  both  in  frefti  and 
fait  Water;  and  the  Pediculus  Aquaticits,  which 
fallens  upon  Fifli. 

The  Naturaiifts  have  obferved  two  Kinds  of  Infefts, 
not  changing  Form  with  four  and  twenty  Feet,  the 
eight  fore- Feet  leffer,  and  the  fixteen  hinder  ones  lar¬ 
ger,  and  both  with  long  Bodies ;  the  larger  Sorr  is  of 
an  obfeure  Colour,  which  live  among  the  Rocks  by 
the  Sea- fide;  and  the  Idler  of  a  Silver  Colour  found 
in  Houfes. 

There  is  alfo  a  Kind  with  thirty  Feet,  of  an  oblong 
Shape,  Chefnut  Colour,  and  full  flattifh  Body,  ufualiy 
lying  under  Logs  and  Trunks  of  Trees ;  it  is  very  agile 
and  fwift. 

Infefts,  not  changing  Form  with  many  Feet,  called 
vroXvTroba,  arc  fome  on  Land,  and  either  round iffi  in 
Body,  with  all  their  Legs  rifing  out  of  the  Middle  of 
their  Belly,  as  the  Julus  ;  or  more  flat  and  comprcf- 
fed,  with  their  Legs  not  rifing  as  before,  from  a 
Point  in  the  Middle  of  their  Body,  but  growing  along 
on  the  Side,  ns  the  Scolopandm, 

Swammerdam  (hews  there  is  no  real  Transformation 
in  Infefts,  fuppofed  to  undergo  a  Change  in  their 
Form,  but  only  an  Explication  of  the  Parts  of  the 
Animal,  latent  before  in  Miniature,  like  the  Plant 
in  the  Seed,  and  an  Incrcufo  of  the  Parts  by  proper 
Degrees. 

The  firfi  Species  of  Tranfmtitation,  or  Change,  is 
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ihftantaneous,  i.c.  there  is  no  fen fible  Reft  or  Stop, 

between  the  old  and  the  new  Form. - The  Infers 

of  this  Order  do  not  lofe  their  Motion  at  the  Time 
they  Ihifc  the  Pellicula ,  ac.leaft  not  to  Appearance,-— 
This  is  when  the  Vcrmtculus ,  leaving  the  former  Shape 
of  the  Nympha ,  with  which  it  appeared  in  the  Egg, 
and  fubfifted  without  Food,  now  begins  to  feed,  has 
its  Members  or  Parts  vifibly  increafed,  or  ftretched 
out,  and  takes  the  Form  of  a  new  Nympha ,  which  is 
not’without  Motion  ;  and  from  thence  becomes  a  fly¬ 
ing  Infeft. 

There  are  twelve  Sorts  of  thefe  Infebls.  i.  The  Li - 
Vella,  or  Porla,  produced  from  an  In  fed  of  fix  Feet, 
which  MuJJet  takes  for  the  Ptt/ex  Marinas,  through 
whofe  cruttaceous  Skin  the  Libel  la  breaks  by  a  FifTure, 
which  begins  between  the  Eyes,  and  is  continued  to 
the  Roots  of  the  Wings,  and  is  there  joined  to  the  la¬ 
teral  Fi fibres,  2.  The  Cimice j  Sylveftres ,  whofe  Cha- 
raderiftick  Marks  (according  to  Willoughby)  are,  fir  ft, 
a  long  Probofcis,  not  fpiral,  bueftrait;  Jecondly ,  their 
upper  Wings  to  the  Middle  are  thick  and  like  Lea¬ 
ther;  thence  to  the  End  thin,  and  Membranous; 
thirdly ,  there  is  the  Figure  of  St.  Andrew's  Crofs  on 
their  Back.  3.  The  Locufta.  4.  The  Gryllii  C amp  fi¬ 
fty  es.  5.  The  Gryllii  Bomeftici,  or  Crickets.  6.  The 
Mole-Cricket .  7.  The  Grafleopper.  -  8.  The  Blatla. 

g.  The  Tipula  Aquatica,  which  run  very  fwifely  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Water,  and  have  a  Sting  in  their 
Mouth  like  the  Cimices  or  Licks.  10.  The  Scorpitts 
Aquaticus ,  with  a  Sting  alfo  in  its  Mouth.  11.  The 
Mufca  Aquatic# ,  called  by  Aldovrandus ,  Apes  Amphi¬ 
bia.  j  2.  The  Em ero bills,  or  Ephemera ,  or  Diaria 
of  Swammerdam,  the  Farficula,  or  Auricularia. 

The  fecond  Species  of  Tranfmutation  includes  fuch 
Infetts  as  undergo  a  double  Met  amor phofis,  or  Change 
of  Shape.  1.  Into  a  Chryfalis ,  or  fomeching  analo¬ 
gous  to  it.  2.  Into  a  flying  Infett.  Thefe  Kinds  of 
Infers  a- while  before  they  change,  lie  quite  ftill,  with' 
out  Feeding  or  changing  Place  5  and  in  Refped  of 
their  Wings  are,  Vaginipennia ,  as  Scarabai , 

Beetles.  Secondly,  AveXvI^,  whofe  Wings  are  open, 
and  expanded  5  and  the  Wings  of  thefe  are  either  fa¬ 
rinaceous,  as  the  Papiliones ,  &c.  or  Membranous,  as 
the  Apes ,  Mufca,  &c.  and  thefe  are  either  with  two, 
or  with  four  Wings. 

T  he  Scar  aba  i  may  be  divided;  1.  With  Refped 
to  their  Horns  into  the  Naficomis,  Bucerota ,  and  Cer- 
vus  Volans ,  or  Taurus.  2.  In  Refped  of  their  An¬ 
tenna,  which  are  of  many  Kinds ;  whereof  the  moft 
eminent  are  thofe  called  Capricorni.  3.  With  Re¬ 
gard  to  their  Motion,  as  the  Saltatrices  Dancers.  4, 
With  Regard  to  their  Colour,  as  the  Cantbarides,  Spa- 
nijh  Flies. 

To  the  Beetle- Kind  may  alfo  be  referred  the  Cicin- 
dela,  or  ,  Glow  worm,  the  Staphylinus,  the  Profcar a- 
batis ,  or  Oil  Beetle,  fo  called,  from  its  emitting  from 
its  Joints  a  Kind  of  Oil,  on  its  being  prefled  or 
fqueezed.  The  Anelytra,  with  farinaceous,  or  mealy 
Wings,  are  called  Papiliones,  Butterflies;  and  thefe 
are  either  diurnal  or  nodurnal. 

The  Specific  Diftindion  of  the  diurnal  Butterflies , 
or  Papiliones  is,  that  they  always  fettle  with  their 
Wings  ered,  are  produced  from  an  Angulous  Aurelia , 
and  have  their  Antenna  ftudded  of  thefe  there  are 
above  fifty  Sorts  obferved  in  England. 

The  Notttirnal  Butterflies,  though  very  numerous, 
may  nevcrtludefs  be  divided  into, 

1.  The  Gcomclrigena ,  (thus  called,  from  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  its  walking  with  its  Back  curled  up  like  the 
Handle  of  a  Cup)  which  come  from  an  Eruca,  and 
has  eight  or  ten  Feet.  2.  Such  as  come  from  Eruca 
with  fourteen  Feet;  of  this  Kind  which  is  very  nu¬ 
merous,  there  has  been  diftinguiflied  the  Phalana 
To  feint  a,  whole  Wings  are  in  Patches,  or  Area's  of 
di  Herein  Colours;  Phalana  Lincata,  whofe  Wings  are 
marked  with  one  or  more  Points;  and  thefe,  except 
all  the  others,  are  diflinguiflied  into  greater,  Idler, 
and  of  a  middle  Size  between  both.-  — -  One  of  the 
huger  Kind  may  be  diflinguiflied  alfo,  by  their  inner 
Wings;  and  a  third  by  their  long  Tails,  and  narrow 
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fbarp  Wings ;  which  by  fome  are  called  Phalana 

Prcedatrices. 

The  Anelytra  with  membranous  Wings  are  Bees, 
Flies ,  Wafps,  Bonbylii ,  Crabrov.es,  &c.  and  to  thik 
Kind  the  Culex  Vulgaris ,  of  Gnat-,  according  to 
Swammerdam,  is  referred,  as  alfo  the  Formica ,  of 
Ant . 

Willoughby  refers  alfo  to  this  Kind,  fuch  Water  In- 
fells  as  are  covered  with  a  Theca.  .  Thefe  are  either, 
firft ,  an  immoveable  Theca,  or  Cafe,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  Stones ;  and  this  Cafe  is  either  of  a  round  Fi- 

_  t 

gure,  or  one  more  comprefied  and  flat.  Secondly,  A 
moveable  portable  Theca,  and  thefe  are  commonly 
called  Phryganaa ;  and  their  Theca  is  either,  1.  Strait, 
and  that  either  compofed  of  Straws,  and  little  Feftuca , 
lying  parallel  one  to  another;  of  which  there  are  two 
Kinds ;  a  greater  where  the  Feftuca  are  two  Inches 
long  ;  and  a  lefler,  which  are  very  common,  and  are 
called  Straw-Worms  ;  or  elfe  the  Feftuca  lie  tranfverfly, 
and  are  fhorter,  having  fometimes  Pieces  of  Shells, 
or  Scones,  intermixed  with  them  ;  others  whofe  Cafes 
are  ftrait  alfo  have  no  Feftuca ,  but  always  either  Sand, 
or  Gravel  ;  of  thefe  fome  have  the  Theca  round,  and 
are  called  Cod-Baits ;  others  are  flat,  and  comprefledi 
2.  Crooked,  or  horned,  which  run  tapering  ;  of  thefe 
Mr.  Ray  reckons  four  Kinds;  a  greater  and  lefs  black 
Sort,  and  a  greater  and  lefs  afh-coloured  ode.  Thefe 
all  produce  Flies  with  large  Wings  like  Butterflies. 

The  third  Species  of  Tranfmutation,  is  a  Ample 
Change  from  a  Vermi cuius  to  a  flying  Inf  eft ;  but  with 
a  fenfible  Reft  or  Stop  between  one  Form  and  the 
other.  This  Exchange  is  deferibed  by  Swammerdam 
in  the  following  Manner. 

4  The  Vermicle  excluded  from  the  Egg  (fays  he) 
4  gets  Nourifliment  by  little  and  little  from  without, 
4  and  under  that  firft  Skin  or  Covering,  has  its  Mem- 
e  bers  increafed  by  Degrees;  not  (tripping  it  or  put- 
4  ting  it  off,  as  other  Vermicelli  do,  when  they  change 
*  into  Nympha,  but  affuming  the  Figure  of  a  Nympha 
4  in  it.  For  a  Time  it  is  quite  motionlefs,  ’till  the 
4  fuperfluous  Moifture  is  evaporated,  ahd  then,  in  a 
4  few  Days  recovers  its  Motion  again,  and  calling  off* 
4  this  Skin,  which  is,  as  it  were,  double,  it  becomes 
4  a'Fly.* — Of  this  Kind  are  owe  FI  efts -Flies,  and  all 
the  Nympha  Vermi  formes,  the  Vefpa  Ichnetimones,  &c. 

The  modern  NaturaHfts  agree  with  the  modern 
Analomifts ,  that  omnia  ex  Ovo,  or  every  Thing  comes 
from  its  Egg,  and  that  In  fell  s  are  propagated  that! 
Way  as  well  as  all  the  other  Animals,  contrary  to  the 
Opinion  of  the  undent  Nattiralifts ,  who  thought  them 
bred  of  Corruption. 

The  Dodtrine  of  equivocal  Generation,  as  well  as 
the  Chimerical  Transformation  of  Caterpillars  into 
the  Butterfly ,  and  other  the  like  Metamorphofes  are 
fufiiciently  reFuted  by  Malpighi ,  Swammerdam  and 
Redy\  who  have  fliewn  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
Butterfly  were  enclofed  under  the  Skin  or  Nympha  of 
the  Caterpillar ,  as  the  Parts  of  a  Plant  arc  in  the 
Seed. 

Infedls ,  take  particular  Cat*e  to  depofitc  their  Eggs 
or  Seed,  in  fuch  Places  where  they  may  have  a  fufllcienC 
Incubation,  and  where  the  Young  when  hatched* 
may  have  the  Benefit  of  proper  Food,  ’till  they  be¬ 
come  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves.*—  Thofe  whole 
Food  is  in  the  Water,  lay  their  Eggs  in  die  Water  ; 
thofe  to  whom  Ficlh  is  a  proper  Food,  in  the  Flcfh  ; 
and  thofe  to  whom  the  Fruits  or  Leaves  of  Vegetables 
are  Food,  are  accordingly  depoficed,  fome  in  this 
Fruit,  fome  in  that  Tree,  and  fome  in  that  Plant,  and 
fome  in  another,  but  conftantly  the  fame  Kind  in  the 
fame  Tree,  &Y.- — -As  for  others  that  require  a  more 
conftant  and  greater  Degree  of  Warmth,  they  nrd 
provided  by  the  Parent  Animal \  with  fome  Place  in 
or  about  the  Body  of' other  Animals  *,  fome  in  the 
Feathers  of  Birds,  fome  in  the  Hair  of  Beads,  fom<? 
in  the  Scales  of  Fi  flies,  fome  in  the  Nofe,  fome  in  the 
Flefli,  nity  fome  in  the  Bowels,  and  In  moft  Rectfles 

of  Men  and  other  Creatures,- - And  as  for  others* 

to  whom  none  of  thofe  Methods  arc  proper,  they 
make  ‘them  Nells  by  Perforation  in  the  Earth*  in 

1  i  Wood, 
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Wood,  in  Combs,  and  the  like ;  carrying  in  and 
Haling  up  Provifions  that  ferve  both  for  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  their  Young,  and  for  their  Food  when  pro¬ 
duced,  as  the  Formica  or  Ant. 

This  Life  ft,  by  its  conftant  Care  and  afliduous  La¬ 
bour,  to  provide  for  its  Prefervation,  and  that  of  its 
Progeny,  is,  in  my  Opinion,  more  than  fufficient  to 
convince  the  Carteflans  of  the  Extravagancy  of  the 
Syftem  they  have  formed  on  the  Animal's  Motions ; 
for  what  artificial  Mechanifm,  let  the  Symetry  of  its 
Parts  be  ever  l'o  regular,  could  be  directed  by  the 
Juftnefs  and  Regularity  of  the  Motions  of  its  Springs, 
to  diftinguifh  the  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  to  follow 
in  that  fmgle  Circumftance,  all  the  Steps  of  the  mod 
careful  and  greateft  CEconomifts,  of  the  rational 
Kind,  to  eredt  Buildings  in  the  mod  proper  Situation, 
with  different  Apartments,  fome  for  the  Winter, 
and  fome  for  the  Summer  Seafons,  with  Granaries  and 
Store- places  for  Provifions  of  all  Kinds  ?  What  could, 
but  fomething  above  the  Apprehenfion  of  the  molt 
expert  Mechanick ,  inform  the  Ant,  of  the  proper 
Seafons  to  fill  up  thofe  Granaries ;  and  of  the  moll 
fertile  Fields  where  to  go  a  maroding  for  that  Pur- 
pole  ?  What  Piece  of  Mechanifm  could  teach  them 
when  to  fally  out,  and  when  to  keep  within  their  Re¬ 
trenchments?  how  to  forefee  a  Storm,  or  a  Shower 
of  Rain,  and  to  avoid  it,  as  threatning  their  Life 
and  entire  Deftrudtion  ?  Could  a  Cartefian  attempt  to 
convince  me,  at  leaft  with  fome  Appearance  of  Rea- 
fon,  that  any  Tiling  elfe,  but  a  fenfible  Soul ,  fufeep- 
tible  of  Hunger,  Cold,  Fatigues  and  Pain,  could 
direft  the  Ant  in  ail  thofe  Motions  ?  could  affign  to 
every  one  of  them  its  particular  Employment  ?  could 
lend  fome  to  fetch  Water,  others  Pebbles,  Gravel, 
Sand  or  Earth,  for  building  their  Habitation,  and 
others  to  provide  Food  for  the  whole  Common- wealth  ; 
thofe  to  lend  a  helping  Hand  to  fome  of  them  who 
are  overburthened ;  and  thefe,  as  Confervators  of 
Health ,  to  carry  out  of  the  common  Manfion,  all 
the  politick  Members  rendred  ufelefs  by  Death,  or 
fome  ocher  Accident  ?  What  Mafter-fpring  in  their 
whole  Mechanifm,  could  dirett  them  (when,  by  fome 
unexpected  Misfortune,  their  Edifices  are  demolilhed, 
all  their  Stores  fcattered,  and  the  whole  Society  dif- 
perfed,  or  put  to  Flight)  how  to  make  a  Difference 
between  their  Eggs,  and  their  other  Goods,  and 
provide  for  the  Security  of  them  lirft  ?  Are  we  our- 
i elves  more  regular,  in  our  fenfitive  Faculties,  and 
more  intent  on  our  Prefervation,  and  on  that  of  our 
Species  ?  Not  that  I  would  infinuate  by  this,  that  thofe 
little  Infefts,  hate  fomething  fupcrnatural  within 
them,  which  directs  them  in  all  thefe  Motions;  but  I 
really  believe  that  they  have  a  lenfitive  Faculty,  which 
in  us  is  always  in  Adtion  and  Watch  on  our  Preferva¬ 
tion,  even  while  our  Rationality  fleeps. 

It  is  obferved,  that  there  is  a  Kind  of  Gluten  in 
Flies,  Butter-flies,  Sec.  by  which  the  Female  fattens 
her  Eggs  to  the  bearing  Buds  of  Trees,  (Ac.  fo  that 

the  Rain  cannot  wafli  them  off. - ‘Thefe  Eggs  will 

not  be  hurt  by  the  greateft  Froft, 

Audrey  dc  le  generation  dcs  vers  dans  k  Corps  de 
Vbomme ,  takes  Notice  that  the  Antients  were  miftaken 
in  denying  that  Infers  did  breathe,  becaufe  of  their 
wanting  Lungs ;  fince  modern  Obfervadons  convince 
us,  that  Inf  efts  have  a  greater  Number  of  Lungs  than 
other  Animals. 

Tiie  Antients  thought,  alfo,  that  Life  ft  s  had  no 
Blood,  becaufe  many  of  them  had  no  red  Liquor 
like  our  Blood  ;  but  it  is  not  the  Colour  but  the  Uie 
of  the  Liquor  that  is  to  be  regarded. 

They  believed  alfo,  that  Infefts  had  no  Hearts; 
whereas  our  Microfcopes  do  now  difeover,  that  when 
Infefts  have  feveral  Lungs,  they  have  alfo  feveral 
Hearts ;  and  in  particular  it  is  found  that  Silk-worms 
have  a  continued  Chain  of  Hearts,  from  the  7 borax 
alnioft  to  the  very  Extremity  of  the  Tail. 

The  Si  me -Worm  is  an  infefl,  not  more  re¬ 
markable  for  the  precious  Matter  it  furn idles  for  di¬ 
vers  Stuffs,  than  for  the  many  Forms  it  a  flumes,  be¬ 
fore,  and  after  its  being  iuvellopcd  in  the  rich  Cod, 


or  Ball  it  weaves  itfelf.  From  a  fmall  Egg,  about 
the  Size  of  a  Pin’s  Head,  which  is  its  firft  State,  it 
becomes  a  pretty  big  Worm  or  Maggot,  of  a  whitifh 

Colour,  inclining  to  yellow. - In  this  State  it  feeds 

on  Mulberry-leaves,  till  being  come  to  Maturity,  it 
winds  itfelf  up  into  a  filken  Bag  or  Cafe,  about  the 
Size  and  Shape  of  a  Pigeon's  Egg;  and  becomes 
metamorphofed  into  an  Aurelia;  In  this  State  it  remains 
•without  any.  Sign  of  Life  or  Motion  ;  though  it 
calls  a  Life,  by  which  it  prepares  itfelf  for  a  new 
Life,  and  then  dies,  which  Egg  wants  no  other  In¬ 
cubation,  than  the  Warmth  of  the  Summer-weather, 
or  of  fome  other  gradual  Heat. 

As  foon  as  the  Silk -worm  is  arrived  at  the  Size  and 
Strength,  neceffary  for  beginning  its  Cod,  he  makes 
his  Web  ;  for  thus  they  call  that  flight  TifTue,  which 
is  the  Beginning  and  Ground  of  that  admirable  Work. 

• - This  is  his  firft  Day’s  Employment.  On  the 

fecond,  he  forms  his  Folliculus  or  Ball,  and  covers 
himfelf  almoft  over  with  Silk.  The  third  Day  he  is 
quite  hid  ;  and  the  following  Days  employs  himfelf 
in  thickening  and  ftrengthening  his  Ball,  always 
working  from  one  fmgle  End,  which  he  never 
breaks  .by  his  own  Fault,  and  which  is  fo  fine  and  fo 
long,  that  thofe  who  have  examined  it  attentively, 
think  they  fpeak  within  Compafs,  when  they  affirm 
that  each  Ball  contains  Silk  enough  to  reach  the  Length 
of  fix  EngUflj  Miles. 

In  ten  Days  Time  the  Ball  is  in  its  Perfection  ;  and 
is  now  to  be  taken  down  from  the  Branches  of  the 

Mulberry-tree,  where  the  Worms  have  hung  it. - . 

But  this  Point  requires  a  deal  of  Attention  ;  for  there 
are  fome  Worms  more  lazy  than  others  ;  and  it  is 
very  dangerous  waiting  till  they  make  themfelves  a 
Paflage,  which  ufually  happens  about  the  fifteenth 
Day  of  the  Month, 

In  1710,  Mr.  Bon ,  a  Frenchman,  publiffied  a  Dif- 
fertation  on  a  Secret,  found  in  France ,  of  procuring 
and  preparing  Silk  of  the  Webs  of  Spiders. 

Mr.  Bon  reduces  the  Silk-fpiders  to  two  Kinds,  thofe 
with  long  Legs,  and  thofe  with  .fhort,  which  laft 
are  thofe  which  furnifh  the  raw  Silk. 

The  Author  pretends  that  the  Silk-fpider  makes  a 
Silk  every  whit  as  beautiful,  glolfy,  and  ftrong  as 
the  Silk- worm,  that  it  fpins  it  out  of  the  Anus ,  a- 
round  which  are  five  Papilla ,  or  fmall  Nipples,  and 
behind  thefe  two  others ;  all  mufculous,  and  furnifh- 

ed  with  Sphinflers. - Thefe  Nipples  ferve  as  fo 

many  Wire- drawing  Irons,  to  form  and  mould  a 
vifeous  Liquor,  which  when  dried  in  the  Air,  after 
being  drawn  through  them,  makes  the  Silk, 

Mr.  Reaumur  oblerves,  that  each  of  thefe  Nipples 
confift  of  a  Number  of  lefier,  and  infenfible  ones; 
which  one  may  be  convinced  of,  by  prefling  a  Spi¬ 
der’s  Belly  between  the  Fingers,  to  oblige  the  Li¬ 
quor  to  flow  into  the  Nipples ;  for  by  this  Means, 
applying  the  Finger  againft  the  Anus ,  feveral  diftinff 
Threads  will  be  drawn  out  through  the  feveral  Per¬ 
forations  of  the  Nipples. - The  Threads  are  too  fine 

to  be  told  with  any  Certainty;  but  Mr.  Reaumur 
reckons  each  larger  Nipple  may  fend  forth  fix  or 
feven. 

Hence  we  fee  how  the  Spiders  make  their  Threads 
bigger  or  fimller:  For  as  before  they  begin  to  fpin 
they  always  apply  more  or  fewer  of  thefe  fix  Nip¬ 
ples,  againft  the  Body  whence  the  Web  is  began ;  or 
as  they  apply  each  more  or  Jefs  flrongly,  fo  as  more 
or  fewer  of  the  minuter  Nipples  come  to  take  ;  the 
Thread  thus  fpun,  will  be  a  Compound  of  more,  or 
fewer  of  the  fingle  Threads.— Indeed  as  the  Threads 
come  from  the  Anus,  all  joined  together,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fingle  ;  but  Mr.  Bon  has  dittinguifhed  one 
of  the  fingle  ones  to  confift  of  fifteen  or  twenty  di» 
Hind:  Threads. 

The  Threads  are  of  two  Kinds*,  the  firft  is  weak, 
and  only  ferves  for  that  Kind  of  Web  wherewith 
they  catch  Flies. — -—The  fecond  is  much  ftrongcr, 
and  ferves  to  wrap  up  their  Eggs  in  5  which  by  this 
Means  are  flickered  from  the  Cold,  as  well  as  Iron* 
Infefts,  which  might  otherwife  gnaw  and  fpoil  them. 
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_ _ Thefe  Threads  they  wind  vefy  loofely  round  ings;  whereas  Stockings  of  common  Silk  weigh  feven 

the  EggSj  refembling  the  Balls,  or  Bags  of  Silk -  or  eight  Ounces. 

worms,  font  have  been  prepared  and  loofened  for  the  Nor  is  there  any  Venom  in  the  Silk*  or  even  in  the 

Diftaffi  r  _  ,  .  Spiders ,  as  many  have  imagined.  Mr.  Bon  has  been 

The  Spider-bags  are  of  a  grey  Colour  when  bit  by  them  feverai  Times,  without  any  Manner  of 
new  ;  but  turn  blackifh  when  long  expofed  to  the  Harm  ;  and  as  for  the  Silk,  it  is  ufed  with  very  good 
Air:  Indeed  one  might  find  other  Spider  bags  of  Succefs,  to  ftop  bleeding  and  cure  Wounds;  the 
other  Colours,  and  which  afford  a  better  Silk,  but  natural  Gluten  thereof  acting  as  a  Kind  of  Balfam. 
their  Scarcity  would  render  the  Experiment  difficult;  — It  likewife  yields  by  Diftillation,  feverai  fpecifick 
for  which  Reafon  we  confine  ourfelves  (fays  M.  Bon)  Medicines,  particularly  a  great  Quantity  of  Spirit, 
to  the  Bags  of  the  moft  common  Spiders ,  which  are  and  volatile  Salt,  which  being  prepared  after  the  fame 
the  ihort-legged  Kind.- — Thefe  always  find  out  fome  Manner,  as  that  drawn  from  the  Bags  of  Silk-worms , 
Place  fecure  from  the  Wind  and  Rain,  to  make  in  making  the  Gutt#  Anglican# ,  or  Englijh  Drops, 
their  Bags;  as  hollow  Trees,  the  Corner  of  Win-  fo  famous  over  all  Europe ;  may  ferve  to  make  Drops 
dows,  or  Vaults,  or  under  the  Eaves  of  Houfes.  of  greater  Efficacy,  which  Mr*  Bon  calls  Drops  of 

By  collecting  a  Quantity  of  thefe  Bags,  a  new  Silk  Montpellier ,  to  be  ufed  in  Lethargick  AffeRions. 
is  made,  not  inferior  to  the  common  Silk.  It  takes  Mr.  Reaumur  being  appointed  by  the  Royal  Acd- 
all  Kinds  of  Dyes,  and  may  be  made  into  all  Kinds  demy,  to  make  a  further  Enquiry  into  this  new  Silk- 
of  Scuffs. — Mr.  Bon  had  Stockings  and  Gloves  made  Worm,  has  raifed  feverai  Objections  and  Difficulties 
of  it,  which  he  prefented  to  the  Academy ;  and  others  againft  it;  which  are  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
to  the  Royal  Society.  _  Academy,  for  the  Year  1710.  The  Sum  of  what 

For  the  Manner  of  preparing  the  Bags  to  get  the  he  has  urged,  amounts  to  this. — The  natural  Fierce- 
Silk,  it  is  thus:  After  having  gathered  twelve  or  chir-  nefs  of  the  Spider,  renders  them  unfit  to  be  bred* 
teen  Ounces  of  thefe  Bags,  Mr.  Bon  had  them  all  and  kept  together ;  4  or  5000  of  them  being  diftri- 
beaten  for  fome  Time,  with  the  Hand  and  a  Stick,  buted  into  Cells,  50  in  fome,  100  or  200  in  others  ; 
to  get  out  all  the  Duft ;  he  then  wafhed  them  in  the  big  ones  kill  and  eat  the  lefs,  fo  that  in  a  fhorc 
lake-warm  Water,  till  they  left  the  Water  very  clean ;  Time,  there  were  fcarce  left  one  or  two  in  each  Cell : 
after  this  he  laid  them  to  fteep  in  a  large  Veflel,  with  And  to  this  Inclination  of  mutually  eating  one  an- 
Soap,  and  Saltpetre,  and  Gum-arabick. — The  whole  other,  Mr.  Reaumur  aferibes  the  Scarcity  of  Spider 
was  left  to  boil  over  a  gentle  Fire  for  three  Hours  ;  confidering  the  vatt  Number  of  Eggs  they  lay. 
the  Bags  were  next  wafhed  in  warm  Water,  to  get  But  this  is  not  all ;  he  even  affirms  that  the  Spider's 
out  the  Soap  ;  and  after  all,  laid  to  dry  fome  Days  to  Bag  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Silk-worm,  both  in  Luftre 
fit  them  for  carding;  which  was  performed  by  the  and  Strength;  and  that  it  produces  lefs  Matter  to  be 
common  Silk- Carders,  but  with  Cards  much  finer  manufactured.  The  Thread  of  the  Spider-web,  only 
than  ordinary. — By  this.  Means  he  had  a  Silk  of  a  bears  a  Weight  of  two  Grains,  without  breaking  ;  that 
very  particular  Afii-colour,  which  was  eafily  Spun  ;  of  the  Bag  bears  thirty-fix;  the  latter  therefore,  in  all 
and  the  Thread  fpun  from  it,  both  ftronger  and  finer  Probability,  is  eighteen  Times  ’thicker  than  the  for- 
thanthatof  common  Silk  ;  which  fhews  that  all  Sorts  mer;  yet  it  is  weaker  than  that  of, the  Silk-worm, , 
of  Works  may  be  made  of  it:  Nor  is  there  any  which  bears. a  Weight  of  two  Drams  and  a  Half. 
Reafon  to  fear,  but  it  will  Hand  any  Trial  of  the  So  that  five  Threads  of  the  Spider's  Bag,  muft  be 
Loom,  after  having  paffed  that  of  the  Stocking-  put  together,  to  equal  one  Thread  of  the  Silk-worm's 

weavers.  Bag. 

The  only  Difficulty  now  is  in  procuring  a  fufficient  Now  it  is  impoffible  thefe  fhould  be  fo  juftly  ap- 
Quantity  of  Spider-bags  to  make  any  confiderable  plied  over  one  another,  as  not  to  leave  little  vacant 
Work  of  it ;  which  Mr.  Bon  obferves  would  be  no  Places  between  them,  whence  the  Light  will  not 
Difficulty  at  all,  had  we  but  the  Art  of  breeding  be  reflected ;  and  of  Confequence,  a  Thread  thus 
them,  as  they  do  Silk-worms .  For  they  multiply  compounded,  muft  fall  fhort  of  the  Luftre  of  a  folid 
much  more;  every  Spider  laying  6  or  700  Eggs,  Thread.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Spider's  Thread  can- 
whereas  Silk-worms  do  not  lay  above  100 ;  yet  are  not  be  wound  off,  as  that  of  the  Silk  worm  may,  but 
thefe  laft  fo  tender,  &c.  that  one  Half  dye  without  muft  of  Neceffity  be  carded  ;  by  which  Means  being 
making  any  Bags,  or  arc  hindered  by  fome  little  Ac-  torn  in  Pieces,  its  Evenncfs,  which  contributes  much 
cident,  from  making  their  Bags ;  whereas  the  Spiders  to  its  Luftre,  is  deftroyed. — In  Effedl,  this  Want  of 
hatch  of  themfelves,  without  any  Care,  in  the  Luftre  was  taken  Notice  of  by  Mr.  De  la  Hire,  when 
Months  of  Auguft  and  September ,  in  fifteen  or  fixteen  the  Stockings  were  prefented  to  the  Academy , 

Days  after  they  are  laid  ;  the  old  Spiders  that  lay  Again ;  Spiders  furnilh  much  lefs  Silk  than  the 
them,  dying  foon  after.  The  young  ones  thus  bred.  Worms :  The  largeft  Bags  of  thefe  latter  weigh  four 
live  ten  or  twelve  Months  without  eating,  and  con-  Grains ;  the  fmaller,  three  Grains;  fo  that  2304 
tinue  in  their  Bags  without  growing,  till  the  hot  Worms  produce  a  Pound  of  Silk.  The  Spider9 s 
Weather  putting  their  vifeid  Juices  in  Motion,  forces  Bags  do  not  weigh  above  one  Grain  ;  yet  when  clear- 
them  to  come  forth,  fpin,  and  run  about  to  feek  ed  of  their  Duft  and  Filth,  lofe  two  Thirds  of  their 
Food.— Were  therefore  a  Way  found  of  breeding  Weight ;  the  Work  of  twelve  Spiders ,  therefore, 
young  Spiders  in  Rooms,  they  would,  doubtlefs,  fur-  only  equal  that  of  one  Silk-worm ;  and  a  Pound  of  Silk 
nilh  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Bags  than  Silk-worms  will  require,  at  leaft  27648  Spiders .  But  as  the  Bags 
do ;  for  of  7  or  800  young  Spiders ,  which  Mr.  Bon  are  wholly  the  Work  of  the  Females,  who  fpin  them 
kept,  fcarce  one  died  in  a  Year ;  whereas  of  100  to  depofic  their  Eggs  in,  there  muft  be  kept  55296 
Silk-worms ,  not  forty  lived  to  make  their  Bags.  Spiders  to  yield  a  Pound  of  Silk,  Yet  this  will  only 

Mr.  Bon  having  ordered  all  the  fhort-leggca  Spiders  hold  of  the  beft  Spiders ;  thofe  large  ones  ordinarily 
that  could  be  found  in  the  Months  of  Auguft  and  feen  in  Gardens,  tftc,  fcarce  yielding  a  twelfth  Part 
September ,  to  be  brought  to  him,  (hut  them  up  in  of  the  Silk  of  the  others.  280  of  thefe,  he  fhews. 
Paper  Coffins  and  Pots ;  covering  the  Pots  with  Pa-  would  not  do  more  than  one  Silk-worm  5  and  663552 
per,  which  he  prick'd  full  of  Pin-holes,  as  well  as  of  rhem  would  fcarce  yield  a  Pound, 
the  Coffins,  to  give  them  Air,— He  fed  them  with  Spiders ,  are  fo  ufeful  to  the  civil  Society,  that  they 
Flies,  and  found  fome  Time  afterward,  the  greateft  not  only  procure  Matters  for  our  Raiment,  but  alfo 
Part  of  them  had  made  their  Bags.— The  fame  cx-  contribute  towards  our  Pleafure  and  Diverfion  ;  thofe 
cellent  Perfon  found  that  Spiders  Bags,  with  Regard  found  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy,  and  by  the  Naturalifts, 
to  tht'ir  Weight,  aflord  much  more  Silk,  than  thofe  of  called  tarantula's,  from  the  City  of  tarentum ,  in 
the  Silk-worms ;  as  a  Proof  hereof,  he  obferves  that  Apulia ,  where  they  are  chiefly  found  ;  being  better 
thirteen  Ounces,  yield  near  four  Ounces  of  clear  Dancing-Mailers,  than  ever  France  itfelf  has  produced. 
Silk,  two  Ounces  whereof  will  make  a  Pair  of  Stock-  The  Tarantula  is  about  the  Size  of  an  Acorn, 

and 
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and  has  eight  Feet,  and  as  many  Eyes  ;  its  Colour  va¬ 
rious,  but  it  is  dill  hairy:  From  its  Mouth  arifes  two 
Horns,  or  Trunks,  made  a  little  crooked,  with  Tips 
exceedingly  flurp,  through  which  it  conveys  its  Poi¬ 
fon. - M.  Geoffrey  obferves,  that  thefe  Horns  are  in 

continual  Motion,  efpecially  when  the  Animal  is  feelc- 
ing  for  Food  ;  whence  he  conjectures  they  may  be  a 
Kind  of  moveable  Noftrils. 

The  'Tarantula  is  found  in  feveral  other  Places  of 
Italy ,  and  even  in  the  Ifle  of  Corjica  ;  but  thofe  of 
Apulia  alone  are  dangerous ;  even  thefe  when  re¬ 
moved  thence,  are  Paid  to  become  Harmlefs ;  even  in 
Apulia ,  none  but  thofe  found  on  the  Plains  are  much 
to  be  feared  j  the  Air  being  hotter  there  than  in  the 

Mountains.- - M.  Geoffroy  adds  it  as  an  Opinion  of 

fome,  that  the  Tarantula  is  never  venomous  but  in  the 
coupling  Seafon  ;  and  Baglivi,  that  it  is  never  fo  but 
in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  particularly  in  the  Dog- 
Days,  when  becoming  enraged  it  flies  on  all  that  pafs 

by. 

The  Bite  occafions  a  Pain,  which  at  firffc  appears 
much  like  that  felt  on  the  Stinging  of  a  Bee,  or  an 
Ant:  In  a  few  Hours  the  Patient  feels  a  Numbnefs, 
and  the  Part  affedted  becomes  marked  with  a  little  li¬ 
vid  Circle,  which  foon  after  rifes  into  a  very  painful 
Tumor;  a  little  longer,  and  he  falls  into  a  profound 
Sadnefs,  breathes  with  much  Difficulty,  his  Pulfe 
grows  feeble,  his  Senfe  fails,  at  length  he  lofes  all 

Senfe  and  Motion,  and  dies  unlefs  relieved. - But 

■ 

thefe  Symptoms  come  fomewhat  differently,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Nature  of  the  Tarantula ,  and  the  Difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Patient.  An  Averfion  for  black  and  blue ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  an  Aftedtion  for  white,  red,  and 
green,  are  other  unaccountable  Symptoms  of  this 
Difeafe. 

All  the  Afliflance  Medicine  has  been  able  to  dif- 
covcr  by  Reafonipg,  con  fills  in  fome  chyrurgical  Ap¬ 
plications  on  the  Wound,  in  Cordials  and  Sudorificks ; 
but  thefe  are  of  little  Efficacy :  A  Thing  that  avails 
infinitely  more,  is  what  Reafon  could  never  have 
thought  of,  Mu/ick.  — As  foon  as  the  Patient  has  loft 
his  Senfe  and  Motion,  a  Mufician  tries  feveral  Tunes, 
on  an  Inftrument ;  which,  confidering  ’tis  in  Italy , 
the  Phyfician’s  Fees,  nor  the  Apothecary’s  Bill,  can¬ 
not  be  very  exorbitant,  and  when  he  has  hit  on  that, 
the  Tune  and  Modulation  whereof  agree  to  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  he  is  immediately  feen  to  make  a  feint  Motion: 
His  Fingers  firfl  begin  to  move  in  Cadence,  then  his 
Arms,  then  his  Legs,  by  degrees  his  whole  Body ; 
at  length  he  rifes  on  his  Feet,  and  begins  to  dance; 
his  Strength  and  Activity  (till  increafmg, — Some  will 
continue  to  dance  for  fix  Hours  without  Intermiflion. 

After  this  the  Patient  is  put  to  Bed  ;  and  when  he 
is  judged  fufficiently  recruited  from  his  firft  Dance, 
he  is  called  to  a  fecondTune  of  the  fame.  —  For  my 
Part  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  our  crafty  Ladies  of 
Plcafure,  who  would  pretend  to  hide  their  Debau¬ 
chery,  under  a  frivolous  Pretext  of  an  extream  Paf- 
flon  for  that  polite  and  gentle  Exercife  the  Dance  ; 
and  on  that  Account  are  feen  at  all  the  publick  Feufts, 
and  Balls  in  the  City,  and  afterwards  go  to  recruit 
themfelves  from  their  Fatigues,  in  the  Arms  of  a 
young  Spark,  have  been  bit  by  the  Tarantula ,  or 
Something  elfe  as  venemous. 

But  we  mu  ft  not  leave  our  Patient,  who  having 
continued  this  Exercife  for  feveral  Days,  fix  or  feven 
at  molt  j  finds  himfelf  exceedingly  fatigued,  and  un¬ 
able  to  dance  any  longer  (contrary  to  our  Dancing 
Ladies,  who  the  more  they  dance,  the  more  they  de¬ 
fire  to  dance)  which  is  the  Sign  of  his  being  cured  ; 
Tor  as  long  as  the  Poifon  ads  on  him,  he  would 
dance,  if  one  pleated,  without  any  Difcontinuation, 
till  he  dies  of  the  mere  Lofis  of  Strength. —  Perceiving 
himfclf  weary,  he  begins  to  come  to  himfclf;  and 
awakes  as  out  of  a  profound  Sleep,  without  any  Re¬ 
membrance  of  what  has  pa  fled  in  his  Paroxyfm,  not 
even  of  his  Dance. — Sometimes  thus  recovering  from 
his  firfl  Accds,  he  is  quite  cured;  if  he  be  not,  he 
finds  a  melancholy  Gloom  hanging  on  him  ;  he  fliuns 
the  Sight  of  Men,  and  fecks  Water  5  and  if  he  be 
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not  carefully  look’d  to,  throws  himfelf  intd  fonie 
River.  —  If- he  do  not  die,  the  Fit  returns  at  that 
Time  twelvemonth,  and  he  is  driven  to  Dancing  a- 
gain. — -Some  have  had  thefe  Returns  regularly  for 
twenty  or  thirty  Years. —  Every  Tarantatus,  or  Perfon 
bit  by  the  Tarantula ,  has  his  particular  and  fpecificlc 
Tune,  but  in  general,  they  are  all  very  brifk,  upright¬ 
ly  Tunes,  that  work  the  Cure. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  Account  of  the  Tarani 
tula  to  M.  Geoffroy ,  who,  at  his  Return  from  Italy 
in  1702,  gave  it  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  ;  and  was  pleated,  Iikewife,  to  give  us  alono- 
with  it  a  Theory  of  the  Effeds  of  the  Tarantula's 
Bite,  whofe  poifonous  Juice,  M.  Geoffroy  conceives, 
may  give  the  Nerves  a  Degree  of  Tenfion,  greater 
than  is  natural  to  them,  or  than  is  proportionable  to 
their  Fundtions:  And  hence  arifes  a  Privation  of 
Knowledge  and  Motion. — But  at  the  fame  Time  this 
Tenfion,  equal  to  that  of  fome  Strings  of  an  Inftru, 
ment,  puts  the  Nerves  in  unifon  to  certain  Tones,  and 
obliges  them  to  fliake,  after  being  agitated  by  the 
Undulations  and  Vibrations  of  the  Air  proper  to  thofe 
Tones. — And  hence  this  wonderful  Cure  by  Muflck: 
The  Nerves  thus  reftored  to  their  Motion,  call  back 
the  Spirits  thither,  which  before  had  abandoned  them. 

- — lc  may  be  added  with  fome  Probability,  and  on 
the  fame  Principles,  that  the  Patient’s  Averfion  for 
fome  Colours  arifes  hence,  that  the  Tenfion  of  his 
Nerves,  even  out  of  the  Paroxyfm,  being  ftill  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  it  is  in  the  natural  State,  the  Vibra¬ 
tions  thofe  Colours  occafion  in  the  Fibres  of  the 
Brain,  are  contrary  to  their  Difpofition,  and  occafion 
a  kind  of  Difionance,  which  is  Pain. 

Dr.  Mead  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Malignity  of 
the  Poifon  of  the  Tarantula  feems  to  confift  in  its 
great  Force  and  Energy,  whereby  it  immediately  raifes 
an  extraordinary  Fermentation  in  the  whole  arterial 
Fluid  ;  by  which  its  Texture  and  Crafis  is  confider- 
ably  altered  :  The  Confequence  of  which  Alteration, 
when  the  Ebullition  is  over,  muft  neceflarily  be  a 
Change  in  the  Cohefion  of  its  Parts,  by  which  the 
Globules,  which  did  before  with  equal  Force  prefs 
each  other,  have  now  a  very  different  and  irregular 
Nifus,  or  Adlion  ;  fo  that  fome  of  them  do  fo  firmly 
cohere  together,  as  to  compofe  MolecuU,  or  fmali 
Clufters.- — —Upon  this  Account,  as  there  is  now  a 
greater  Number  of  Globules,  contained  in  the  fame 
Space,  than  before;  and  the  Impulfe  of  many  of  thefe, 
when  united  together,  differing  according  to  the  Con¬ 
ditions  of  their  Cohefion,  as  to  Magnitude,  Figure,  &c. 
The  Impetus  with  which  this  Fluid  is  drove  towards 
the  Parts,  will  not  only  be  at  fome  Strokes  greater 
than  ordinary,  but  the  Preffure  upon  the  Blood-Vef- 
fels  muft  be  very  unequal  and  irregular;  and  this  will 
be  particularly  felt  in  thofe  which  are  more  eafily  di- 
ftended,  as  thofe  of  the  Brain, 

Upon  this  the  nervous  Fluid  muft  neceflarily  be  put 
into  various  undulatory  Motions,  fome  of  which  will 
be  like  thofe,  which  different  Objects  adling  upon  the 
Organs  or  Pafiions  of  the  Mind  do  naturally  excite  in 
it ;  whereupon  fuch  Adlions  muft  follow  in  the  Body, 
as  are  ufually  the  Confequences  of  the  feveral  Species 
of  Sadnefs,  Joy,  Defpair,  or  the  like  Determinations 

of  Thought. - This  in  fome  Degree  is  a  Coagulation 

of  the  Blood,  which  will  the  more  certainly  happen, 
(when  attended  with  uncommon  Hear,  as  is  the  Cafe 
in  thofe  Countries  where  thefe  Creatures  abound) 
produce  fuch  Eftedls  as  thefe  ;  becaufc  the  Spirits  fe- 
parated  from  the  Blood  thus  inflamed,  and  compound- 
edofhard,  fixed,  and  dry  Particles,  muft  unavoida¬ 
bly  flinre  in  this  Alteration  ;  that  is,  whereas  their 
Fluids  confift  of  two  Parts,  one  more  ndlive  and  vo¬ 
latile,  the  other  more  vifeid  and  glutinous,  which  is 
a  Kind  of  Vehicle  to  the  former;  their  ndlive  Parts 
will  bear  too  great  a  Proportion  to  the  vifeid  ;  conle- 
quently  they  muft  have  more  than  ordinary  Volatility 
and  Force,  and  will  therefore,  upon  the  lead  Occafion 
imaginable,  be  irregularly  determined  to  every  Part. 
—  Whereupon  will  follow  Tremblings,  Anger,  or 

Fear  upon  a  light  Guile  j  extreme  Plcafure  at  what  is 

-!•  trivial, 
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trivial,  as  particular  Colours,  or  the  like ;  and  on  the 
other  Hand  Sadnefs  at  what  is  not  agreeable  to  the 

^The  Effefls  of  Mufick  on  Perfons  touched  with 
this  Poifon  are  brought  in  Confirmation  of  this 
Opinion. 

As  for  my  Part,  I  am  rather  of  Opinion,  that  the 
animal  Juices  being  obftruded  in  their  Circulation 
through  the  Nerves,  by  the  Poifon  of  the  Tarantula , 
and  that  Poifon  in  Procefs  of  Time,  reaching  as  far 
as  the  firft  Origination  of  the  Nerves  in  the  Brain, 
and  thereby  rendering  not  only  the  fenfxtive  Faculty 
languid,  but  imbecillicating  like  wife  by  its  Fumes  and 
Vapours,  the  Imagination  and  Understanding,  which 
all  continue  in  that  Lethargy  ’till  the  Atmofphere, 
wherewith  the  Body  is  environed,  being  agitated  by 
the  repeated  Strokes  of  Inflruments,  communicate  its 
Motion  to  the  Nerves,  by  the  Compreflion  thereof, 
the  Circulation  of  the  animal  Juices  being  accelerated, 
in  the  repeated  and  violent  Efforts,  they  are  forced  to 
make  to  conquer  thofe  Obftacles  which  obftruded 
their  Pafftge  ;  they  throw  the  whole  Machine  into 
thofe  Convulfions,  which  we  miftake  for  Dances,  and 
which  continue  ’till  the  whole  Paffage  through  the 
Nerves,  from  their  Origination  in  the  Brain  to  their 
Infertion  in  the  Extremities,  be  free  from  Obftruc- 

tions. - As  to  the  Difference  of  Colours,  it  is  rea- 

fonable  enough  to  fuppofe,  that  the  more  they  are 
Segregative,  the  more  they  are  capable  to  awake  our 
Imagination  from  that  Lethargy,  the  cold  Fumes  of 
the  Poifon  it  was  wrapp’d  in  had  occafioned. 

Before  we  conclude  this  curious  Digreffion,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  take  Notice,  en  Pajfant ,  of  the 
Cochineal  Worm ,  which  is  an  Infefl  ingendered  in 
a  Fr»k  refembling  a  Pear,  the  Shrub  which  bears  it  is 
five  or  fix  Foot  high.  A-top  of  the  Fruit  grows  a 
red  Flower,  which,  when  mature,  falls  off  the  Fruit; 
and  that  Opening  difeovers  a  Cleft  two  or  three 
Inches  in  Diameter.  The  Fruit  then  appears  full  of 
little  red  Infers,  having  Wings  of  a  furprifing  Small- 
..  nefs,  and  which  would  continue  and  die,  and  rot  there 
if  not  taken  out. 

The  Indians  therefore  fpreading  a  Cloth  under  the 
Tree,  fhake  it  with  Poles,  ’till  the  Infcfts  are  forced 
to  quit  their  Lodging  and  fly  about  the  Tree,  which 
they  cannot  do  long,  but  tumble  down  dead  in  the 
Cloth;  where  they  are  left  ’till  they  be  entirely  dry: 
When  the  lnfctt  flies  it  is  red,  when  it  is  fallen,  black, 
and  when  dry,  white,  though  it  afterwards  changes 
Colour. 

The  Moderns  have  proceeded  much  farther  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Infells  than  the  Ancients,  as  having  the 
Advantages  of  the  Microfcope,  which  diftingui flies 
their  minute  Parts,  whereof  they  have  publiflied 
Draughts  and  Descriptions. 

Audry  obferves,  that  it  is  wrong  to  call  Infcfts  im¬ 
perfect  Animals,  fince  they  want  no  Parts  either  ne- 
ceflary  or  convenient  for  their  Ufe,  and  to  render 
them  compleat  in  their  Kind. 

Nay,  fomeof  the  Jnfeftswz  rather  more  perfed  than 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  other  Animals ,  as  it  plainly  ap¬ 
pears  by  what  I  have  already  obferved  of  the  Ants, 
and  by  what  I  am  agoing  to  fay  of  the  Government 
of  the  Bees ,  who,  in  their  perfed  Union,  the  Beauty 
and  juft  (Economy  of  their  Government,  their  Re- 
fpeft  for  their  Prince,  and  the  Subordination  fubfift- 
ing  among  them,  feeni  to  rival  the  bell  eftabliflied 

Commonwealth. - Perfed  Strangers  to  all  private 

Views  or  Intereft,  they  all  ftudy  nothing  elfe  but  the 
publick  Good,  and  the  Welfare  of  the  whole  Society  ; 
Pride,  Ambition,  Avarice,  Indolence  and  Idlencfs, 

are  entirely  ban i flicc)  from  among  them. - They  all 

work  in  common,  and  all  in  common  reap  the  Fruits 
of  their  Induftry  and  daily  Labour,  which  they  di¬ 
vide  among  them,  fome  keeping  within  the  Precind 
of  their  Walls  or  Hives,  to  lay  up  the  Stores,  which 
the  others  deftgncd  for  the  Quell,  bring  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Stock.—  Thele  lay  down  the  Foundations  of 
new  Manfions,  and  thofe  adorn  them  when  built  with 
that  precious  and  rich  Furniture,  which  the  Murodcrs, 


who  take  the  Fields  have  gathered  from  the  Purple  of 
the  Violets,  the  Scarlet  of  Rofes,  and  other  inimitable 
and  beautiful  Shades,  which  the  inimitable  Artift, 
Nature,  has  painted  on  the  Flowers,  wherewith  our 
Fields  are  enamelled  during  the  moll  favourable  Sea- 

fons  of  the  Year. - Some  are  placed  at  the  Gates  of 

the  Metropolis,  or  as  advanced  Guards,  to  give  the 
Alarm  at  the  Approaches  of  their  common  Enemy, 
the  W ijp ,  and  hinder  him  from  infulting  their  Walls  3 
or,  as  Aftronomers,  to  obferve  the  Changes  of  the 
Heavens,  and  fore  tel  the  .Approaches  of  Raiii  and 
Tempefts,  or  to  eafe  thofe  who  return  Home  over- 
burthened  with  their  Booty ;  who  all  fet  out  in  the 
Morning  on  their  different  Occupations,  leaving  the 
Care  of  the  Hive  to  thofe  who  are  pad  Labour,  and 
return  as  well  to  have  the  PJeafure  to  take  a  Meal  in 
Common,  as  to  reft  themfelves  from  their  Fatigues ;  to 
which  they  are  called  by  thofe  left  within*  founding 
the  Retreat,  at  which  they  all  retire  within  their 
Walls,  with  fuch  unanimous  Confent,  and  quick 
Obedience,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  find,  after  the 
Time  fixed  for  that  Retreat,  any  Strollers  upon  the 

Road., - 'At  Night  they  are  all  wrapp’d  up  in  fo 

profound  a  Sleep,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  Noife,  or 
Difturbance  heard  in  their  little  Garrifons. 

They  feldom  venture  far  from  their  Hives  in  rainy 
Weather,  or  when  confcious  of  the  Approaches  of  a 
Tempeft ;  at  which  Time  they  build  Bridges,  or 
make  Ufe  of  fome  Pebbles,  as  of  fmall  Veffels,  on 
which  they  venture  themfelves,  to  provide  Water  for 

the  whole  Republic. - -There  are  neither  Temples 

nor  Altars  erected  to  Venus  by  the  Bees ,  and  the  Cuk 
of  that  luxurious  Deity  is  entirely  banifhed  from 
among  them,  as  contrary  to  the  good  Order  of  their 
Government,  which  admits  of  no  Plealure  which 
could  enervate  their  Strength,  and  introduce  among 

them  Luxury  and  Indolence. - -  Therefore  their 

Progeny  is  propagated  from  the  Quinteffcnce  they  ga¬ 
ther  from  the  fweeteft  Flowers,  not  by  Copulation  or 

mutual  Embraces. - They  are  poffeffed  of  no  other 

Love  than  the  innate  one,  they  have  for  the  Flowers 
which  fupply  them  with  what’s  neceffiry,  to  perfe6t 
that  Ambrofy  and  Neblar,  which  is  the  foie  Objed  of 
their  Ambition  and  Glory,  and  for  which  they  (pare 
not  Trouble  nor  Labour,  often  expiring  under  their 
Burden. 

Though  the  Life  of  the  Bee  is  but  of  a  fborc  Dura¬ 
tion,  and  feldom  exceeding  feven  Years,  they  never- 
thelefs  have  very  numerous  Families,  and  have  the 
Pleafure  to  have  been  bleffed  before  they  die  with  a 
long  Pofterity,  which  they  have  the  Satisfadion  to 
leave  behind  them  in  a  fiourifhing  Condition,  feldom 
departing  before  they  have  feen  feveral  Generations. 

No  Nation  has  ever  been,  or  will  ever  be  more  du¬ 
tiful  to  a  Sovereign  than  the  Bees  are  to  theirs ;  for 
they  have  really  a  King,  who  is  abfolute  Mailer,  not 
of  their  Deftiny  only,  but  alfo  of  all  their  Faculties, 
whom  they  obey,  without  the  leaft  Reludancy,  in  all 

he  is  pleafed  to  command  them. - -Fie  is  the 

Guardian  of  their  Work;  they  admire  none  but  him* 
and  all  tremble  at  his  Angle  Afped.— —  They  are  all 
his  Guards  de  Corps ;  and  often  carry  him  upon  their 
Shoulders,  feldom  being  ambitious  of  any  other  Glory, 
but  that  of  lofing  their  Lives  in  his  Sight,  and  in  his 
Defence;  for  the  Bees  do  not  live  always  in  the  fame 
profound  Peace,  as  there  are  feveral  Nations  of  them, 
each  governed  by  his  own  King  ;  there  often  arife  De¬ 
putes,  Jarrs,  and  Differences  between  them,  which 
fometimes  are  not  to  be  other  wife  terminated  but  up¬ 
on  the  Field  of  Battle,  and  then  the  King,  who  never 
intrufts  a  General  with  the  Command  of  his  Army, 
but  always  heads  them  in  Perfon,  bus  theSatisfadion  to 
fee  his  Soldiers  endeavour  to  outvie  each  other  in  Cou¬ 
rage,  Valour,  and  Intrepidity;  for  a9  foon  as  t ha 
Onfet  is  given,  they  all  gather  round  him,  as  if  they 
would  make  him  a  Rampart  of  their  Bodies,  and  fight 
with  that  Difcipline  and  Order,  which  would  be  ad¬ 
mired  among  Men  ;  the  Conqueror  keeping  the  Field 
of  Battle,  alter  he  has  defeated  his  Enemy,  in  Sign  of 
his  Vidory,  and  both  Parties  taking  Care  of  their 
K  k  Dead, 
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iz  6 

Dead,  Wounded,  h ?c. - Such  good  Order,  fuch 

juft  (Economy  among  the  Bees ,  as  well  as  among  the 
Ants ,  which  the  Naturalifts  admire  the  moft,  becaufe 
Far  above  their  Apprehenfion,  is  fufEcient  to  refute 
the  Sentiment  of  thofe,  who  fuppofe  Infers  to  be 
im  perfect  Animals ,  and  who  are  lefs  excu fable,  than 
fuch  as  believe  ; 

EJfe  apibus  partem  divitta  mentis ,  &  hauftus 
AZthereos - -  Virg.  Georg. 

St.  Auguftine  relates,  that  a  great  many  fcrupulous 
Perfons  in  his  Time,  extended  that  Prohibition  of  the 
Law,  thou  (halt  not  kill ,  to  all  Animals  ;  they  ground¬ 
ed  their  Opinion  on  forne  Paflages  of  Scripture, 


■ 

wherein  God  fpeaks  of  Animals  as  if  they  had  feme 
Principle  of  Reafon ;  declaring  that  he  will  require 
the  Blood  of  Men  at  the  Hands  of  Beafts,  Gen .  ix. 
adding  in  the  fame  Place,  that  he  makes  a  Covenant 
not  only  with  Man,  but  with  every  living  Creature, 
Tho%  in  my  Sentiment,  thofe  Perfons  who  were 
pleafed  to  quote  the  Genefts  to  authorife  their  Scruple, 
could  have  found  in  Deuteronomy  a  great  Number  of 
Paflages  capable  to  eafe  their  Confcience  on  that 
Point,  fi nee  there,  as  well  as  in  Leviticus ,  God ,  far 
from  forbidding  the  killing  of  Animals ,  orders,  on 
the  contrary,  they  fhould  be  killed  for  Sacrifices,  and 
for  common  Food  ;  but  thofe  over-fcrupulous  Perfons, 
had  perhaps  never  read  farther  than  Genefts. 


antediluvians. 


ANTEDILUVIANS  are  thofe  Generations 
from  Adam  to  Noah's  Flood ;  and  Seth ,  Enoch , 
&c.  were  the  Antediluvian  Patriarchs. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Antediluvians  but  what 
we  learn  from  the  Genefts ,  where  Mofes  feems  to  en¬ 
ter  into  very  great  Particulars,  as  to  the  Formation  of 
the  World,  the  Creation  of  Man,  Beafts,  and  to 
give  us  an  exaeft  Chronology  of  Adam's  Pofterity  down 
to  Noah.>  and  his  Pofterity  ;  whom  he  brings  into 
the  Ark,  and  where  ends  the  Antediluvian  Age  ;  tho* 
the  firft  grand  Epocha  of  our  Chronologifts,  which 
they  call  the  Age  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  is  continued  to 
Mofes ,  with  whom  the  Age  of  the  Jcwifj  Law  begins, 
and  is  continued  to  Chrifi's  Birth,  exclufively,  where 
the  Chriftian  Epocha ,  or  the  Age  of  Grace  begins. 

The  fir  ft  Age  according  to  the  Jews  conflfted  of 
2447  Years  •,  according  to  Scaliger  of  2452  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ufoer^  of  2513. - -The  fecond  Age  ac¬ 

cording  to  the  Jews  conflfted  of  1312  Years;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scaliger ,  of  150S;  and  according  to 

Ufjer  of  1491  - - -of  the  third  Age  there  have  been 

elapfed  1740,  tho’  this  too  is  controverted  by  Chro- 
nologers. 

Patavius  will  have  our  Saviour  to  have  been  born 

# 

four  Years  before  the  vulgar  Epocha  ;  on  which  foot¬ 
ing  the  current  Year  fhould  be  1745;  according 'to 
Cape l la  ;  according  to  Baronins  and  Scaliger 

*743* 

The  Romans  called  the  Antediluvian  Age ,  the  ob- 
feure  and  uncertain  Age,  and  they  were  not  much 
miftaken  *,  for  what  they  knew  of  it,  they  muft  have 
learned  as  we  do,  from  the  Books  of  Mofes ,  who 
leave  us  a  great  many  Doubts,  efpecially  as  to  the 
Age  of  the  antienc  Patriarchs,  which  has  been  the 
Occaflon  of  very  conflderable  Miftakes  in  the  Chro¬ 
nology ,  among  all  People  and  Nations. 

Mofes,  ’cis  true,  could  know  nothing  of  it  himfclf, 
but  by  Revelation  or  Tradition  ;  if  by  Revelation,  his 
Relations  fhould  be  more  perfedl,  fince  the  fupreme 
Wifdom  muft  have  dilated  them,  unlef9  we’ll  chufe 
to  fay,  that  the  great  Revolutions  which  have  happened 
fince  among  the  Jews ,  and  their  frequent  Captivities, 
are  the  Reafon  why  thofe  Relations  have  not  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  fo  perfect,  as  they  were  written  at  firft  ; 
be  Tides  thofe  Errors  or  Mi  flakes  may  proceed  from 
the  different  Copies  of  the  Original,  or  from  the  Co¬ 
pies  of  thofe  Copies,  after  the  Original  was  loft ;  or 
at  leaf!  from  the  Tranflations  made  of  it  into  feve* 
ral  Languages,  different  from  the  Hebrew ,  which  had 
Flittered  many  Changes  and  Variations  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Nations  where  the  Jews  weic  carried  Captives, 
If  by  Tradition,  he  muft  have  learned  what  he  knew 
of  the  Antcdduviansy  from  his  Parents  in  Egypt ,  who 
t  hem  fe  Ives  might  have  forgotten,  am  id  (l  the  vexatious 
Opprefliuns  of  the  Egyptians*  many  Particulars  very 
cflenti.il  to  that  Hiflory,  or  intermixed  with  the  Fa¬ 
bles  and  Romances  of  thofe  fuperllitious  People, 
/nice  Mofes  himfclf  is  not  pleafed  to  cell  us,  in  1  peak¬ 


ing  of  Noah ,  that  that  Preferver  of  the  human  Race, 
had  faved  the  Records  of  thofe  Times  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  Inundation  ;  neither  can  we  reafonably  fuppofe, 
that  there  were  any  other  Records,  in  thofe  Days, 
but  a  meer  Tradition  from  Father  to  Son. 

Thofe  who  have  the  Impiety  to  fufpeit  the  Truth 
of  fome  of  Mofes' s  Books,  particularly  the  Genefts , 
Part  whereof,  if  not  the  Whole,  they  confider  as  a 
Romance,  rejedt  that  Diftinition  between  Antedilu¬ 
vians  and  Poftdiluvians  as  chymerical,  and  deny  ab- 
folutely  the  Reality  of  that  general  Flood  or  Inunda¬ 
tion  mentioned  by  Mofes ;  pretending  that  it  is  an 
Injury  offered  to  the  divine  Juftice  to  believe,  that 
to  punifli  the  Iniquity  of  a  Handful  of  People,  who 
had  provoked  his  Wrath,  he  could  have  determined 
himfelf,  to  deface  one  of  the  moft  perfect  Pieces  of 
his  divine  Workmanfhip,  which  he  had  but  fo  lately 
form’d  of  nothing,  while  he  had  in  his  Power,  Thun¬ 
der,  Sword,  Fire,  Plague,  Famine,  and  many  other 
ways  to  punifh  the  Guilty,  without  throwing  Nature 
into  the  ftrongeft  Convulflons,  and  threatning  the 
whole  Globe  with  its  entire  Diffolution,  or  making 
it  return  into  its  former  Chaos. — -That  according 
to  Mofes  himfelf,  thofe  fuppofed  Waters  increafed 
but  by  Degrees,  and  confequently  thofe,  who  while 
Noah  was  building  the  Ark,  negledted  his  falucary 
Admonitions,  and  laught  at  his  fuppofed  needlefs 
Care,  feeing  the  Beginning  of  the  Accomplifhmenc 
of  this  Prophecy,  had  Time  to  repent,  and  by  their 
Repentance  appeafe  an  irritated  God  (who  has  never 
been  inflexible)  and  thereby  ftop  the  Progrefs  of  an 
Inundation.  That  fuch  Repentance  was  not  im- 
poflible,  fince  Orthodoxy  teaches  at  all  Times,  and 
in  all  Ages,  that  the  Almighty  himfelf,  never  refufes 
to  aflift  powerfully  therein. 

But  however,  if  it  was  ever  fo  true,  that  thofe 
Criminals  had  filled  up  the  Meafure  of  their  Iniqui¬ 
ties,  that  they  were  grown  blind  and  obdurate,  fo 
as  to  be  abandoned  to  their  reprobate  Senfe,  what 
had  the  reft  of  the  Creatures  done,  to  be  involved 
in  the  fame  Calamity  ?  Could  they  have  offended 
when  they  did  not  know  how  to  offend  ?  Were  they 
lefs  innocent  than  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  faved  in  the 
Ark  with  Noah  and  his  Family  ?  If  the  Earth  was 
to  be  purged  of  the  Iniquities  of  its  Inhabitants, 
why  was  not  that  Purgation  confined  to  that  fmall 
Corner  of  it  which  was  then  inhabited  ?  What  had  Eu> 
ropey  Africa ,  and  the  re  mo  tell  Part  of  America  to 
do  with  what  was  tran failed  in  a  very  little  Spot  oi 
Ground  in  Afia  ?  Were  then  thofe  Sins  complained 
of  fo  contagious  as  to  have  in  felled  both  Hcnii- 
fphcrcs;  or  rather  i9  not  the  Ridicule  of  after  ting* 
that  Inundation  univerfal,  a  fuflicient  Reafon  to 
fufpcil  the  Truth  of  it,  in  every  Circumftance  ? 
And  to  make  one  believe  that  pretended  fatal  Epocha 
chimerical  ?  Or  chat  there  has  been  no  general  Mood 
ever  fince  the  Separation  of  the  Waters  at  the  Be* 
ginning  ? 


Thus 
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Thus  fpeak  thofe  Antediluvians  againft:  the  Ante* 

diluvian  Opinion. 

They  would  Teem  inclinable  enough  to  admit  of 
a  partial  Deluge  or  Flood,  that  is  to  fay,  that  the 
firft  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  being  placed  at  the 
Confluent  of  two  great  Rivers,  the  Euphrates  and 
tfgris,  thofe  Rivers  may  have  overflowed  their  Banks 
all  on  a  Sudden,  and  furprifed  the  neighbouring  Inha¬ 
bitants,  not  yet  accuftomed  to  thofe  Sorts  of  Vifits,  and 
drowned  Part  of  them  5  and  if  really  deflgned  as 
a  Punifhmenc,  thofe  who  were  the  more  guilty  5  that 
fome  of  the  Animals,  particularly  the  heavieft  and 
the  moft  flothful,  and  confequently  not  fo  appre- 
henflve  of  the  Danger,  or  fo  ready  to  take  to  flight 
to  avoid  it,  might  have  been  involved  in  the  fame 
Calamity,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  Volatils,  which 
being  deprived  of  Food,  by  the  Earth  being  over¬ 
flowed,  might  have  perifhed  of  Hunger,  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  who  by  the  too  great  Weaknefs  of  their 
Winers  to  fupport  their  Bodies,  were  not  proper  for 
a  lon°  Trait ;  as  for  the  others  who  had  thofe  Ad¬ 
vantages  above  the  reft,  no  doubt  but  they  took  care 
of  their  own  Prefervation,  by  flying  to  thofe  Parts  of 
the  Earth,  which  their  natural  Inftinit  could  fbew 
them  free  from  the  Inundation-  That  Noab9  reprefented 
as  a  juft  Man,  might  have  been  infpired  to  precaution 
himfelf  againft  the  imminent  Danger,  and  built  the 
Ark  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  that  they  cannot  imagine 
he  was  fo  long  in  building  it;  becaufe  we  are  not 
certain  yet,  what  was  the  Year  of  thofe  Times,  if 
it  confifted  of  twelve  Months  like  ours ;  if  thofe 
Months  were  of  thirty  or  thirty-one  Days  ;  thofe 
Days  of  four  and  twenty-hours,  thofe  Hours  of  fixty 
Minutes,  or  if  thofe  Years  mentioned  by  Mofes 
were  not  rather  our  Months,  or  our  Weeks.  Cel - 
fits,  long  ago,  had  the  criminal  Preemption  to  laugh 
even  at  the  Dimenfionsof  the  Ark,  as  given  by  Mofes , 
of  300  Cubits  in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in 
height,  which  compared  with  the  great  Number  of 
Things  it  was  to  contain  Seem’d  to  him  too  fcanty  ; 
and  therefore  he  calls  Noah* s  Ark  an  abfurd  Ark, 

x&ulov  aA \oko1ov - ‘Origen  and  St.  Auguftin  attempting 

to  juftify  Mofes* s  Dimensions,  pretend  that  by  the 
Cubits  here  Spoken  of,  are  to  be  underftood  the 
Egyptian  geometrical  Cubits,  each  of  thofe  Cubits 
being  equal,  according  to  them,  to  fix  vulgar  Cubits 

or  nine  Foot. - *To  this  an  Antediluvian  anfwers, 

that  there  was  not  fuch  a  Thing  as  a  geometrical  Cu¬ 
bit,  either  among  Egyptians  or  Jews. - Others  ac¬ 

count  for  it  by  aflercing,  the  Stature  of  Mankind  in 
the  firft  Ages  to  have  been  much  greater  than  in 
our  Days  •,  and  confequently  the  Cubit,  which  is  taken 
from  a  Part  of  the  human  Body,  proportionably 

larger.- - -Then,  fay  they,  the  other  Animals  niuft 

have  been  larger  in  proportion,  and  confequently  the 
lame  Difficulty  ftill  remains,  Since  it  is  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  long  was  that  Cubit,  if  the  natural  Dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  Animals,  which  were  to  occupy  its  Va¬ 
cancy,  were  proportioned  to  it.- - They  alSo  turn 

into  Ridicule,  a  Difference  made  by  fome  between 
the  Sacred  and  civil  Cubit,  Since  they  pretend,  that 
there  was  no  facr£d  Cubit  before  the  Erection  of  the 
Tabernacle. 

The  geometrical  Demon  fixations  of  Bunco  and 
Kircher ,  (chough  admitting  the  Cubit  to  be  but  a 
Foot  and  a  half)  prove  far  better  the  Ark  to  have 
been  Sufficient  for  all  the  Animals  fuppofed  to  be 
lodged  therein. 

Snellius  computes  the  Ark  to  have  been  half  an 
Acre  in  Area;  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot ,  to  have  been 

H1060  Tons. - Father  L?  Amy  pretends,  that  it  was 

no  Foot  longer  than  the  Church  of  our  Lady  at  Pa - 
and  64  Foot  narrower. 

The  Ark  is  divided  by  Mofes  into  three  Stories, 
each  ten  Cubits,  or  fifteen  Foot  high  \  to  which  Jo * 
JephuSy  PbHo ,  and  ocher  Commentators  add  a  fourth, 
which  they  place  under  the  reft,  a3  the  Hold  of  the 
vefTtl^  to  contain  the  Ballaft,  and  receive  the  Filth 
and  Faces  of  fo  many  Animals. 

Drcxclitts  divides  thofe  Stories  into  three  hundred 


Apartments  ;  Father  Fournier  into  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three;  and  the  anonimous  Author  of  the  Que- 
ftioiis  on  Genejis  into  four  hundred. — Pelletier  only 
into  Seventy- two,  viz,  .36  for  the  Birds,  and  as  ma¬ 
ny  for  the  Beads  ;  his  ReaSon  is,  that  if  we  fuppofe 
a  greater  Number  as  333,  or  400,  each  of  the  eight 
Perfons  in  the  Ark  niuft  have  had  37,  41,  or  50 
Stalls  to  attend, and  cleanfe  daily,  which  he  thinks 
impoffible;  tho’  this  Difficulty,  or  rather  fuppofed 
Inconveniency,  appears  to  me  but  a  very  frivolous 
one.  Since  it  was  not  at  all  impofiible,  to. have  con¬ 
trived  fome  way  whereby  Part  of  that  Filth  could 
have  been  carried  off  by  Water,  without  any  further 
Trouble  to  Noah  and  his  Family  ;  efpecially  as  to 
the  feathered  Kind,  the  greateft  Part  whereof,  are 
naturally  inclined  to  avoid  fouling  their  Neft. 

All  cheSe.  Difficulties  are  ftarced  by  thofe  who  fa¬ 
vour  Mofes' s  Relations  of  the  Animals  brought  into 
the  Ark  by  Noah ,  and  who  fuppofe  them  incredible, 
if  they  were  not  to  render  the  Ark  fit  for  the  Re¬ 
ception  of  fo  large  a  Family,  or  by  making  the 
Ark  of  a  greater  Extent  than  that  deferibed  by  Mo¬ 
fes,  or  by  reducing  the  Number  of  Animals  con¬ 
tained  therein.  As  for  Noah  taking  a  Couple  of 
each  Kind  of  Animals  along  with  him  in  the  Ark, 
it  might  be  attributed  rather  to  his  Care  for  the  Pre¬ 
servation  and  Subfiftance  of  his  Family,  than  to  any 
Defign  in  him,  to  preferve  the  different  Species  of 
Animals  ;  that  not  knowing  perhaps,  the  Earth  to 
be  of  a  farther  Extent  than  that  he  was  acquainted 
with:  He  thought  that  without  fuch  Precaution,  if 
the  Waters  were  to  continue  long  upon  the  Face  of 
the  Earth,  or  if  they  were  ever  to  retire  into  their 
former  Bed,  he  and  his  Family  mull  have  perifhed 
for  Want,  had  he  not  taken  with  him  the  Male  and 
the  Female,  to  propagate  each  Species  of  Animals, 
Sufficiently  for  its  USe  ;  that  what  would  be  left  of 
thofe  Animals,  if  ever  the  Waters  were  to  retire, 
would  fuffice,  perhaps  to  replace  thofe  loft  in  the  In¬ 
undation. 

If  thefe  Suppositions  be  falfe,  they  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  void  of  Senfe  and  Reafon  ;  for  in  Facft,  we 
Want  all  the  Affiftancc  of  an  explicite  Faith,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  has  been  a  general  Inundation,  at  lead 
fuch  as  is  mentioned  by  Mofes ,  and  Supported  by  the 
Authority  of  both- the  Jewifh  and  Chnjtian  Religion. 
It  has  been  always  the  Cuftom  of  Hiftorians  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  fome  extraordinary  Events,  which  acquire  a 
new  Glofs  through  every  Hand  they  pafs,  before 
they  are  tranfmitted  to  us.  That  Inundation  having 
been  the  firft  of  the  Kind,  when  related  to  Mofes , 
with  all  the  Exaggerations  of  the  Relators,  might 
have  appeared  as  a  Prodigy  to  him,  who  had  never 
heard  of  any  thing  like  it  before;  and  Mofes  him¬ 
felf,  who  was  glad  of  all  the  Opportunities  he  could 
make  Ufe  of,  to  keep  the  ft  iff- necked  People  under 
his  Conduct,  in  Awe,  or  by  the  Hope  of  fome  Re¬ 
wards,  or  through  Fear  of  Some  Severe  Punifhment, 
might  have  exaggerated  that  Hiftory  himfelf,  with  no 
other  Defign  than  to  intimidate  the  Jews  by  the  Ap- 
prehenfion  of  being  treated  with  the  fame  Severity, 
in  Cafe  they  were  to  rebel  againft  God,  or  thofe  he 
appointed  his  Vice-gerents  among  them.  For  which 
Mofes  could  not  have  been  blamed.  Since  thole  Things 
which  we  called  Pious  Frauds,  have  always  proved 
of  fome  Utility  in  all  Religions,  and  tinder  all  Sorts 
of  Government,  though  I  have  not  the  Prefump- 
tion  to  fay  chat  Aiofei*a  Relation  of  the  Flood,  is  of 
that  Kind. 


Men  of  any  Religion,  at  all  Times  and  in  all 
Ages,  have  always  reprefented  thofe  Phenomena,  and 
extraordinary  Events,  as  a  Scourge  in  the  Hands  of 
the  Almighty,  to  punifli  the  Sins  of  Mankind  ;  fo 
that  if  the  Sea  was  to  overflow  or  break  its  Digues  in 
Holland ,  and  drown  the  whole  Country,  as  fuch  :t 
Thing  might  very  well  happen  without  a  Miracle, 
our  Pofterity,  two  or  three  hundred  Years  hence, 
could  eafily  be  perluaded,  that  fuch  an  Accident  hap¬ 
pened  to  punifli  the  Sins  of  the  Dutch ;  or  believe, 
perhaps,  that  all  Holland  had  been  overflowed,  when' 

the 
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the  Inundation  had  been  confined  to  one  Province,  or 
perhaps  to  Part  of  it. 

Betides,  where  could  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Water 
have  been  found,  to  overflow  the  whole  Earth  to  fuch 
a  Heighth,  fo  as  to  rife  fifteen  Cubits  above  the  Top 
of  the  higheft  Mountains ;  fince  according  to  Dr. 
Burnet' s  Computation,  in  his  Tellur  is  Theoria  Sacra , 
the  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  no  lefs  than  eight 
Oceans  were  required  to  produce  fuch  Phenomena. 
Therefore,  fuppoting  the  Sea  quite  drained  dry,  and 
all  the  Clouds  of  the  Atmofphere  refolved  into  Rain, 
there  fliould  have  been  wanted  much  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  Water  for  a  Deluge. 

To  get  clear  of  this  Embarras,  many  of  our  bed 
Natural ifts,  as  Burnet  himfelf,  Steno,  Woodward , 
Sheucbzcr ,  &c.  adopt  Des  Cartes's  Syftem  of  the 
Formation  of  the  Earth.  That  Philofopher  confi- 
ders  the  primitive  World,  as  having  been  round  and 
equal,  without  Mountains,  or  Vales  ;  and  accounts 
for  its  Formation  on  mechanical  Principles,  by  fup- 
pofing  ir,  at  fir  ft,  in  the  Condition  of  a  thick  turbid 
Fluid,  replete  with  diverfe  heterogeneous  Matters, 
which  fubtiding  by  flow  Degrees,  formed  thcmfelves 
into  different  concen trick  Strata ,  or  Beds  by  the 
Taws  of  Gravity  :  And  thus  at  length  left  a  dry  folid 
Earth. 

Dr.  Burnet  improves  on  this  Theory  :  He  fuppofes 
the  primitive  Earth  to  have  been  no  more  than  an 
orbicular  Cruft,  inverting  the  Face  of  the  Abyfs  or 
Deep,  which  grew  chinky,  clave,  burft,  and  fell 
down  into  the  Water,  and  fo  drowned  its  Inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The  fame  ThcoriB  adds,  that  by  this  Cataftrophe, 
the  Globe  of  the  Earth  was  not  only  fhook,  and 
broke  in  a  thoufand  Places,  but  the  Violence  of  the 
Shock  it  then  underwent,  fhifeed  its  Situation  *,  fo 
that  the  Earth,  which  before  was  placed  under  the 
Zodiack ,  became  thenceforth  oblique  to  the  fame  ; 
whence  arofe  the  Difference  of  Seafons,  which  the 
Antediluvian  Earth  was  not  expofed  to. 

But  1  cannot  fee  how  this  pretty  and  diverting  Sy- 
rtem  of  the  Earth,  can  be  confident  with  Mofes's 
Relation  of  the  Deluge,  who  mentions  Mountains 
ns  the  Standard  of  the  Height  of  the  Waters;  had 
it  not  been  more  agreeable  to  Reafon,  and  to  the 
Syftem  the  be  ft  Cofmographers  have  formed  fince  of 
the  Earth,  to  have  denied  quite,  the  Truth  of  an 
univerfal  Deluge  or  Flood  ;  then  for  to  afiert  ir,  deny 
Part  of  Mofes's  Hiftory,  and  to  have  Recourfe  be- 
tides,  to  that  ridiculous  Suppofition  of  Dr.  Burnet , 
that  the  Earth  was  no  more  than  an  orbicular  Cruft, 
inverting  the  Abyfs  ?  For  how  can  this  alfo  confirt 
with  this,  that  the  Earth  was  founded  on  its  own 
Stability  ?  And  for  what  Dcfign  fliould  the  Creator  have 
made  the  Earth  of  fo  brittle  a  Confidence,  and  efta- 
bliflied  it  on  fo  tottering  and  dangerous  a  Founda¬ 
tion  ?  Was  it  done  on  purpolc  to  drown  its  firft  In¬ 
habitants  with  more  Facility,  and  take  Occafion  from 
thence  to  form  a  new  Earth?  Or  is  that  fame  Cruft 
thus  funk  into  the  Deep,  the  Earth  we  inhabit  at  pre- 
ient  ?  i.  e.  that  Cruft,  burfting  and  breaking  into 
Pieces,  thole  Pieces  by  their  Fall,  acquired  new  and 
different  Pofitions,  and  formed  our  Plains,  Mountains , 
Valleys,  Szc.  but  how  could  that  Fall  make  the  Earth 
change  Place,  anti  produce  that  Variety  and  Diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  Seafons,  which  the  Antediluvians  had 
not  been  fenfible  of?  Was  that  Abyfs,  into  which  it 
fell,  rugged,  uneven,  or  obliquely  fituated  ?  Flow 
could  that  be,  fince  that  Cruft  inverting  the  Abyfs, 
mud  have  been  parallel  to  it,  and  conlcquently  both 
in  the  fame  Po  fit  ion  ;  but  if  on  the  contrary,  the 
Earth  by  its  Shocks,  (hi  feed  its  Situation,  there  mu  ft 
have  been  a  Vacuum  toj'cceive  it;  but  why  was  not 
that  Vacuum  mentioned  by  Mofes ,  who,  when  (peak¬ 
ing  of  the  Creation,  mentions  only  the  Terraqueous 
Globe?  Perhaps  the  Earth  then  changed  its  Po  tit  ion 
with  the  Waters;  and  then  it  mull  have  been  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Laws  prelcribed  by  the  Creator. 

Other  Authors  fuppofing  a  lufticient  Fund  of  Wa¬ 
ter  in  the  Abyfs  or  Sea,  are  only  concerned  for  an 


Expedient  to  bring  it  forth  :  Accordingly,  feme  have 
Recourfe  to  a  Shifting  of  the  Earth’s  Centre ,  which 
drawing  after  it  the  Water  out  of  its  Channel,  over¬ 
whelmed  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Earth  fucceftively. 

For  the  Elucidation  of  this  difficult  Point,  Mr. 
Wbifton >  in  his  New  lbeoiy  of  the  Earth ,  has  an 

Hypotbefis  entirely  new.- - He  fhews,  from  feveral 

remarkable  Co- incidents,  that  a  Comet  defeending 
in  the  Plan  of  the  Ecliptick,  towards  its  Perihelion , 
paffed  juft  before  the  Earth,  on  the  firft  Day  of  the 
Deluge ;  the  Confequences  whereof  would  be,  firft, 
that  this  Comet ,  when  it  came  below  the  Moon, 
would  raife  a  prodigious,  vaft,  and  ftrong  Tide,  both 
in  the  fmail  Seas,  which  according  this  Hypotbefis , 
were  in  the  Antediluvian  Earth,  (for  he  allows  no 
great  Ocean  there  as  in  ours)  and  alfo  in  the  Abyfs , 
which  was  under  the  upper  Cruft  of  the  Earth,  (for 
this  is  alfo  a  crufty  Philofopher)  this  Tide  would  rife, 
and  increafe  all  the  Time  of  the  Approach  of  the 
Comet  cowards  the  Earth  ;  and  would  be  at  its  greatefl: 
Height,  when  the  Comet  was  at  its  leaft  Diftance  from 
it;  by  the  Force  of  which  Tide,  and  alfo  by  the 
Attra&ion  of  the  Comet ,  he  judges  that  the  Abyfs 
muff:  put  on  an  eiiptick  Figure,  whofe  Surface  being 
confiderably  larger  than  the  former  Spherical  one ; 
the  outward  Cruft  of  the  Earth,  incumbent  on  the 
Abyfs ,  muft  accommodate  itfelf  to  that  Figure,  which 
it  could  not  do  while  it  held  folid  and  conjoined  toge¬ 
ther.  He  concludes  therefore  that  it  muft  of  Nccef- 
fity  be  extended,  and  at  laft  broke  by  the  Violence  of 
the  faid  Tides  and  Attradlion  ;  out  of  which  the 
included  Water  iffuing,  was  a  great  Means  of  the 
Deluge. 

He  fhews  again,  the  fame  Comet  in  its  Defcent  to¬ 
wards  the  Sun,  parted  fo  clofe  by  the  Body  of  the  Earth, 
as  to  involve  it  in  its  Atmofphere  and  Tail  for  a  con- 
fiderable  Time  ;  and  of  confequence  left  a  vaft  Quan¬ 
tity  of  its  Vapours,  both  expanded  and  condenfed  on 
its  Surface,  a  great  Part  of  which  being  afterwards 
rarified  by  the  folar  Heat,  would  be  drawn  up  again 
into  the  Atmofphere,  and  afterwards  return  again  in 
violent  Rains:  And  this  he  takes  to  be  what  Mofes 
intimates  by  the  Windows  of  Heaven  being  opened ; 
and  particularly  by  the  forty  Days  Rain.  For  as  to 
the  following  Rain,  which  with  this  made  the  whole 
Time  of  raining  150  Days,  Mr.  Wbifton  attributes  it 
to  the  Earth  coming  a  fecond  Time  within  the  At¬ 
mofphere  of  the  Comet ,  as  the  Comet  was  on  its  Re¬ 
turn  from  the  Sun.  Laftly,  to  remove  this  vaft  Orb 
of  Waters  again,  he  fuppofes  a  mighty  Wind  to  have 
arofe,  which  dried  up  fome,  and  forced  the  reft  into 
the  Abyfs  again,  through  the  Clefts  by  which  it  came 
up  ;  only  a  good  Quantity  remained  in  the  Alveus  of 
the  great  Ocean,  now  firft  made,  and  in  leffer  Seas, 
Lakes,  &c. 

This  Hypotbefis  fuppofes  the  Pofllbllity  of  a  Comet 
being  brought  nearer  our  Vortex ,  than  the  greatefl  Part 
of  Philolophers  and  Aftronomers  can  imagine,  even 
fo  near  as  to  come  below  the  Moon ;  while  Des  Cartes 
and  others  fuppofe,  that  it  cannot  come  nearer  our 
Vortex  than  its  Superficies,  near  the  Circle  of  Saturn, 
at  which  Time  it  is  apparent  to  us ;  which  is  fo  great 
a  Diftance,  that  it  could  make  no  fenfible  Comprcf- 
fion  on  the  Terraqueous  Globe  ;  which  immenfe  Di¬ 
ftance  can  be  proved,  from  a  Comet  appearing  always 
without  a  Par  a  lax,  i.  e.  the  Semi-diameter  of  the 
Earth,  where  the  Diverfity  of  the  Afpedl  is  defired, 
has  no  vifible  Magnitude,  in  refpedl  of  the  Diftance 
of  the  Comet ;  when  on  the  contrary,  the  Moon  has 
a  very  fenfible  Par  a  l ax,  and  is  confequently  the  Planet 
nearer  our  Vortex,  which  Planet  had  better  ferved  Mr, 
Wbifton Purport:  on  this  Occafion  \  for  it  was  eafier 
for  him  to  approach  the  Moon  ftill  nearer  our  Vortex , 
than  to  bring  a  Come 1  for  fo  great  a  Diftance,  on  pur¬ 
port:  to  produce  the  different  Phenomena  of  the  De¬ 
luge  ;  betides,  1  am  of  Opinion,  the  Interpofuion  of 
the  upper  Cruft  of  the  Earth,  would  have  been  a 
very  great  Obflacle  to  irs  Attraction,  fince  the  Pla¬ 
nets  have  little  or  no  Power,  but  on  what  they  have 
an  immediate  Influence;  as  for  the  anfwering  to  what 
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Mofes  fpeaksoF  the  Fountains  of  the  great  Deep  bev  lid  Strata,  as  fchofe  of  Marbles,  Flints,  Stones,  &cy 
ino-^ broke  open;  I  don’t- fee  how  it  can,  or  what  firft,  that  thefe  marine  Bodies,  and  other  Spoils  of 
Need  we  have  of  it  to  underftand  Mofes9 s  Meaning,  frefh  Water  Fifties*  were  borne  forth  of  the  Sea,  by 
which  was  certainly,  that  a  confiderable  Body  of  the  univerfal  Deluge ;  and  on  the  Return  of  the  Wa« 
"Waters,  affembled  from  the  Beginning,  in  a  Place  ter  back  again,  were  left  behind  at  Land  ;  as  we  fee 
afii^ned  to  them,  by  a  fudden  Irruption,  had  over-  after  a  vaft  high  Tide,  or  fome  Inundation*  Fifhea’ 
flowed  the  Earth*  and  drowned  its  Inhabitants;  left  dead  on  the  Shore,  or  in  the  Places  where  the 

which  muft  infallibly  be  what  he  meant,  fince  he  Inundation  has  happened. - ‘Secondly,  that  while 

knew  very  well  that  there  was  no  Ocean,  great  or  the  Flood  covered  the  Globe*  all  the  folid  Matters* 
fmall,  where  that  ftrange  Phenomenon  began  ;  neither  as  Stones,  Metals,  Minerals,  and  Foffils  were  totally 
do  I  believe  that  he  had  the  lead  Notion  of  thruft-  difiolved,  and  the  Cohefion  of  their  Cor pufcles  de- 
ing  a  frightful  Deep  or  Abyfs  betwixt  the  cruftaceous  ftroyed  ;  and  that  thefe  Corpufcles,  with  thofe  of  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  its  mod  folid. Part;  be-  lefs  folid  Bodies,  as  Earth,  Flefti  of  Animals  and 
Tides,  to  operate  that  Prodigy,  in  the  Manner  pro-  Vegetables,  were  fudained  promilcuoufly  in  the  Wa- 
pofed  by  Mr.  IVbifton,  the  Comet  muft  have  been  ter,  and  made  one  common  Mafs.  Thirdly*  that  all 
always  at  an  equal  Diftance  on  our  Vortex ,  for  if  it  the  Mafs  thus  fuftained,  was  at  length  precipitated  to 
had  followed  its  natural  Motion,  which  muft  be  the  the  Bottom  ;  and  that  according  to  the  Laws  of 
fame  with  that  of  the  other  Planets,  it  had  produced  Gravity,  the  heavieft  fettling  firft,  and  the  reft  in 
on  the  Waters  of  the  fuppofed  Abyfs,  the  fame  Effect  Order  ;  and  that  the  Matters  thus  fubfiding,  confti- 
as  the  Moon  on  the  Ocean,  a  reciprocal  JEftus ,  or  a  tuted  the  feveral  Strata  of  Stone,  Earth,  Coal, 

Plus  or  Reflux ;  and  therefore  there  had  been  al-  Fourthly,  that  thefe  Strata  were  originally  all  pa- 
ways  a  Part  of  the  cruftaceous  Earth  dry,  while  the  rallel,  even,  and  regular,  and  rendered  the  Surface  of 
other  was  covered  with  Water,  till  a  high  Tide  had  the  Earth  perfectly  fpherical  ;  and  that  the  whole 
broken  at  laft  the  whole  Cruft.  Mafs  of  Water  lay  upon  them,  and  conftituted  a 

That  chimerical  Atmofphere  of  the  Planet,  in  which  fluid  Sphere  encompaffing  the  Globe. - -Fifthly,  that: 

Mr.  Wbifton^  would  have  had  the  Earth  involved  for  after  iome  time,  by  the  Force  of  an  Agent  feated 
a  confiderable  Time,  leaving  a  vaft  Quantity  of  its  within  the  Earth,  thefe  Strata  were  broken  on  all 
Vapours  expanded  and  condenfed  on  the  Terraqueous  Sides  the  Globe,  and  their  Situation  varied  ;  being 
Surface,  on  Purpofe  to  be  rarefied,  and  afterwards  elevated  in  fome  Places,  and  deprefled  in  others  5 
refolved  into  violent  Rains,  is  well  enough  imagined,  whence  Mountains,  Valleys,  Grotto’s,  &V.  with  the 
though  thofe  Vapours  left  by  the  Comet9 %  Atmofphere,  Channel  of  the  Sea,  its  Lands,  &c. —  in  one  Word 
muft  have  been  left  in  the  inferior  Region  of  the  the  whole  Terraqueous  Globe  was  put  by  this  Dif- 
Air  ;  but  how  could  a  Comet ,  which  is  always  at  a  ruption  and  Diflocacion  of  the  Strata ,  into  the  Con- 

greater-  Diftance  from  us  than  any  of  the  Planets,  dition  we  now  behold  it  in. - Sixthly,  that  upon 

flnee  as  we  have  faid  already,  it  has  no  Paralax ,  and  the  Difruption  of  the  Strata ,  and  the  Depreflion  of 
may  be  feen  in  the  fame  Place,  and  near  the  fame  fome,  and  Elevation  of  other  Parts,  which  happened 
Stars,  from  Rome,  Conjlantinople ,  Paris ,  8tc.  leave  towards  the  End  of  the  Deluge,  the  Mafs  of  Watet; 
in  our  inferior  Region  condenfated  Vapours,  to  be  re:  fell  back  again  into  the  deprefled,  and  loweft  Part  of 
folved  into  Rain,  is  what  Mr.  Wbifion  fhould  have  the  Earth,  into  Lakes,  and  other  Cavities,  and  the 
alfo  explained  or  demonftrated  ;  tho’  in  another  Senfe,  Channel  of  the  Ocean;  and  through  the  Fiflhres 
that  vaft  Diftance  of  the  Comet  could  fupport  Mr.  whereby  this  communicates  with  the  Abyfs ,  which  it 
Wbijion's  Hypothefis,  fince  if  it  be  true,  that  the  filled  till  it  came  to  an  Equilibrium  with  the  Ocean, 
higher  is  the  Diftance  the  Rain  comes  from,  the  We  have  no  need  to  have  recourfe  to  an  univerfal 
larger  are  the  Drops  of  Rain,  Mr.  Whifton9 s  Rain  Deluge,  for  the  Origin  of  thefe  orderly  Strata ,  or 
proceeding  from  the  Rarefaction  of  the  Vapours  left  Layers  of  the  Earth,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Woodward ,  if 
by  the Corners  Atmofphere,  the  Drops  of  that  Rain  we  believe  with  Des  Cartes ,  the  primitive  Fluidity  of 

afiociating  themfelves  with  the  Vapours  of  the  other  the  Earth  ;  to  which  the  different  Phenomena  men- 
Planets  they  met  with  in  their  Way,  each  of  them  tioned  by  Dr.  Woodward ,  might  be  attributed  ;  be* 
muft  have  contained,  by  a  very  reafonable  Computa-  fides  the  Foffils  being  found  in  the  Womb  of  the 
tion,  at  leaft  100  Tons  of  Water;  therefore  it  is  not  Earth,  and  the  further  we  proceed  towards  their 
incredible  that  fuch  Rain,  continuing  for  150  Days,  Origin,  we  always  difeover  more  or  lefs  Waters,  thofe 
without  Intermiflion,  might  have  alone  caufed  a  De-  Waters  being  feldom  without  fome  of  the  marine,  or 
luge.  '  fluviatil  Kind  of  Animals,  it  is  very  poflible  that  thofe 

As  for  this  other  Part  of  Mr.  Whijlon's  Hypothe-  Animals  ,  may  be  brought  into  the  Compofnion  of 
fis,  that  the  Comet  involved  fora  confiderable  Time,  the  Foffiil ,  whole  firft  Subftance  is  always  loft,  and  in 
the  Body  of  the  Earth  in  its  Atmofphere  and  Tail ;  fome  Manner  fluid  ;  which  do  not  acquire  a  harder 
we  agree  that  it  could  have  involved  the  Body  of  the  Confidence,  till  after  having  been  penetrated  by  a 
Earth  in  its  A.tmofphere,  if  it  could  have  pafled  clofc  faline  and  fulphurous  Liquor,  and  increafing  in  Bulk, 
enough  the  Body  of  the  Earth  ;  but  we  rejeCt  that  they  approach  nearer  the  Surface  of  the  Earth 
vulgar  Opinion  of  Comets  having  Tails,  fince  that  there  are  even  Stones  which  keep  their  former  Soft- 
fuppofed  Tail  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Reflection  of  nefs,  till  they  are  digged  up,  and  cxppfcd  to  the  Air, 
the  Light  from  the  Atmofphere  which  environs  the  where  having  facated  all  their  Humidity,  they  acquire 
Globe  of  the  Comet ,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  our  their  proper  Hardnefs. 

Sight;  arid  confequently  unrapable  to  produce  any  The  Formation  of  Flints,  Marbles,  Stones,  &V. 
extraordinary  Pbanomcnon.  _  •per  Conger i cm ,  or  J.uxta-pofttion ,  may  alfo  contribute 

Mr,  Whifton  y  who  at  firft  propofed  this  his  Opi-  towards  our  finding  Remains  of  Fifhcs  in  their  Strata, 
nion,  as  an  Hypothefis  only,  has  found  fince,  that  there  fince  thole  Remains  might  have  been  left  in  the  Place 
was  really  fuch  a  Comet  fo  near  the  Earth  at  the  Time  of  their  Conformation,  by  fome  particular  Inunda- 
of  the  Delugey  the  fame  which  appeared  again  in  tion,  drying  of  Marflies,  &c,  i,  c>  difiolved 
.1688,  though,  mean  while,  the  greateft  Philofophers  with  the  Particles  of  the  Earth  they  were  left  in*  by 
and  Aftronomers,  cannot  pretend  to  be  certain  of  the  Spirit  or  Humour  Lapidiftcky  and  incorporated 
the  Number  of  Years  clapfed  fince  the  Deluge,  which  into  the  Subftance  of.  the  Stone;  all  this  could  be 
would  bc  abfolutely  neceflary  to  confirm  and  ftrengthen  done  cafily,  without  having  Recourfe  for  it  to  fuch  ex- 
the  Certitude  of  Mr.  IVbiJton's  Calculation,  of  the.  traordinary  Event,'  as  the  Univerfal  Deluge. 
Appearance  of  the  fame  Comet  at  the  Time  of  the  That  thofe  '  Fulfils' am  generated  by  the  JuxtopoJI- 
DclugCy  which  appeared  again  in  1O88.  tion  of  their.  Particles,  and  regenerated  by  the  fame 

Dr.  Woodward  proves  the  Reality  of  an  univerfal  Juxla-pf/ttion,  is  evident  from  thofe  Marble  Quar- 
Ddug(%  by  the  Exuvia  or  Remains  of  Fillies,  as  rirts  in  'Italy,  which  when  emptied  and  filled  up  again, 
their  Teeth,  Bones,  Shells,  &V.  both  marine  and  with' Earth  and  the  Fragments  of  the  Marble,  which 
fluviatile,  found  in  the  Bodies,  even  in  the  moft  fo-  had  been  digged  up  hence,  are  found  to  contain  one 

LI  or 


antediluvians. 
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or  two  Centuries  afterwards,  as  muck  Marble  as  be¬ 
fore  5  and  who  knows  but  am  id  ft  thofe  Exuviae, 
Fifties  Bones,  Branches  of  Trees,  Leaves,  &c.  could 
not  be  found. 

Mr.  De  la  Prime  folves  the  Phenomena  attributed 
to  the  Deluge,  in  a  Manner  quite  different  from 
thefe  heretofore  mentioned,  He  fuppofes  the  Ante¬ 
diluvian  World  had  an  external  Sea,  as  well  as  Land, 
with  Mountains,  Rivers,  &c.  and  the  Deluge  was 
effected  by  breaking  the  fubcerraneous  Caverns  and 
Pillars  thereof,  with  dreadful  Earthquakes,  and  cauf- 
ing  the  fame  to  be  for  the  moft  Part,  if  not  wholly 
abforbed  and  fwallowed  up,  and  covered  by  the  Sea 
that  we  now  have.  Laftly,  this  Earth  of  ours  arofe 
out  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Antediluvian  Sea 5  and  in  its 
Room  juft  as  many  Iflands  are  fwallowed  down,  and 
others  thruft  up  in  their  Stead. 

This  Syftem  is  more  agreeable  to  the  Maxims  of 
a  natural  Philofophy,  and  embarafied  with  lefs 
Difficulties,  or  rather  all  the  Difficulties  of  the  others 
are  enucleated  in  a  clear  and  concife  Method.  It  is 
no  longer  a  Wonder  that  Shells  and  Shell-fifti,  and 
the  Bones  of  Fifties  and  Quadrupeds,  with  Fruits, 
fhould  bo  iovind  in  Beds  and  Quarries,  in  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Valleys,  and  the  very  Bowels  of  the  Earth  : 
For  here  they  breed  in  the  Antediluvian  Sea  >  thither 
they  were  elevated,  with  the  Hills  and  Mountains,  in 
the  Time  of  the  Deluge  \  there  they  fell  into  and  were 
abforbed  and  buried  in  Chafms  and  Holes,  and  Clefts, 
that  would  certainly  happen  in  the  Extrufton  of  the 
Earth.  But  however,.  I’ll  rather  believe  the  univerfal 
Deluge ,  on  the  Ample  Relation  of  Mofes ,  than  on 
the  different  Reafonings  of  the  Naturalifts,  fince  the 
one  is  as  intricate  as  the  other,  is  attended  with  as 
many  Difficulties,  and  wants  as  much  Faith. 

Dr.  Woodward  would  not  contradiCl  Mofes,  as  to 
the  Reality  of  a  Deluge ,  but  at  the  fame  Time,  con¬ 
trary  to  Mofes's  Dcfcription,  he  would  have  at  that 
Time,  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  perfectly  fpherical, 
and  confequently  denies  tacitly  this  Paffage,  Gen.  vii. 
20.  Fifteen  Cubits  upwards  did  the  Waters  prevail , 
and  the  Mountains  were  covered . 

Mr.  Wbifton  alfo  agrees,  that  there  was  an  univerfal 
Deluge,  but  he  would  have  it  caufed  by  a  Comet  be¬ 
ing  brought  on  the  Superficies  of  our  Vortex ,  and 
the  violent  Rains  to  proceed  from  the  Vapours  of 
the  Atmofphere  of  that  Comet ,  being  refolved  into 
it  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  ;  though  Mofes  meant  by 
the  Windows  of  Heaven  being  open,  the  Irruption 
of  thofe  Waters  he  had  placed  above  the  Firmament, 
Gen.  i.  7.  And  God  made  a  Firmament ,  and  divided 
the  Waters  which  were  under  the  Firmament ,  from  the 
Waters  which  were  above  the  Firmament .  Which  Wa¬ 
ters  have  never  been  found  there  fince,  by  any  Aftro- 
nomer  whatever. 

Therefore  I  would  agree  in  every  Particular  with 
Mofes,  or  rejeCt  entirely  Mofes' s  Relation,  as  hyperbo¬ 
lical  \  which  cannot  be  done  without  denying  the 
Truth  of  the  facred  Text.  Though  if  I  was  to  con- 
fult  my  Reafon  alone,  which  in  Matter  of  Faith,  is 
feldom  to  be  done,  I  could  not  perfuade  my  felf  that 
the  Deluge  was  univerfal,  and  that  from  that  parti¬ 
cular  one,  which  happened  for  the  Punifhment  of  a 
few  Criminals,  none  but  Noah' s  Family  was  faved, 
or  that  fo  fmall  a  Family  could  have  increafed  after¬ 
wards  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to  have  been  capable  'to 
people  the  whole  Earth:  Which  feems  to  imply  a 
very  great  Contradiction,  even  when  we  confulc  the 
facred  Text  itfclf.  For  though  there  were  but  fix- 
teen  Generations  between  them  and  Abram  or  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  the  firft  of  each  Generation  lived  a  great 
many  hundred  Years  after  he  had  begat  his  firft  Son, 
fo  long,  perhaps,  as  to  fee  the  feventh  or  eighth  Ge¬ 
neration,  and  therefore  Sbcm  could  have  informed  his 
Children,  Grand' children.  Great  Grand- children,  &cc. 
of  what  had  happened  in  his  younger  Days  (as  he 


muft  have  done  with  refpeft  to  the  Deluge)  and  in 
particular  of  his  two  other  Brothers,  whac  was  become 
of  them  with  their  Family,  in  what  Part  of  the 
World  they  were  fettled,  (s 9c.  And  neverthelefs  Abra¬ 
ham  and  his  Family,  which  was  but  the  fixcecntli 
Generation  from  Stem,  when  they  went  into  Canaan , 
and  from  Canaan  into  Egypt ,  don’t  feem  fo  much  as 
to  have  the  ieaft  Notion  of  thofe  People,  from 
whence  they  came,  who  was  their  firft  Parent  or 
Founder  5  though  according  to  the  Text,  they  lhould 
have  all  fprung  from  the  fame  Source,  and  not  fo 
long  fince,  neither,  as  to  be  quite  out  of  theirs  or  of 
Adam's  Mind.  How  could  we  then  depend  on  the 
Relations  of  thofe  Times,  for  Noah's  Defcendants 
having  overfpread  the  whole  Earth,  fince  fo  near  the 
Time  of  their  Separation,  their  own  Defcendants 
don’t  feem  to  have  known  ic  themfelves  ;  and  the 
Nations  who  inhabited  thofe  Parts  fo  near  the  Place 
of  their  Separation,  are  confidered  by  Abraham  and 
his  Family,  as  a  quite  different  Sort  of  People,  entire 
Strangers  to  them  ?  The  Egyptians  were  a  formida¬ 
ble  People,  their  Monarchy  very  well  eftablilhed, 
and  pretended  to  reckon  a  confiderable  Succeflion  of 
their  Kings,  when  Abram  came  among  them  .with 
his  Family,  which  did  feem  then  like  a  new  Race, 
newly  began  the  World  5  though  Abraham  was  de¬ 
fended  in  a  direCt  Line  from  Shem,  one  of  Noah’s 
favourite  Sons,  to  whofe  Pofterity  a  particular  Bluf¬ 
fing  feemed  to  have  been  annexed. 

But  however,  if  the  Egyptians ,  Canaanites ,  and  the 
other  Nations,  which  inhabited  thofe  Parts  of  the 
Earth,  were  the  Defcendants  of  Noah's  -other  two 
Sons,  Ham  and  Japheth  ,  which  of  their  Defcendants 
were  fent  to  people  the  reft  of  the  Earth  ?  Which 
of  them  into  Europe,  into  Africa ,  or  America  ;  This 
laft  Part  having  been  known,  but  fome  thoufands  of 
Years  fince  ?  which  Way  could  have  they  been  tranf- 
ported  into  thofe  great  Ifles  of  the  eaftern  and  wefteru 
Seas,  which,  when  firft  difeovered,  were  found  over- 
ftock’d  with  Men,  fmcc  the  Art  of  Navigation  was 
entirely  unknown  to  them  ?  Unlefs  we  chufe  to  fay, 
that  at  the  Time  of  the  Deluge,  fome  of  Adam's  De¬ 
fcendants  had  fled,  to  avoid  the  general  Inundation, 
to  the  fartheft  Extremities  of  the  Earth,  and  dividing 
themfelves  by  Tribes,  or  Families,  each  of  thofe  Fa¬ 
milies  had  fixed  itfelf  in  that  Part  of  the  World, 
which  they  found  fuited  them  beft  ;  and  in  that  cafe 
there  would  be  ftill  upon  Earth  fome  Antediluvian 
Nations ;  which  being  but  a  Suppoficion  may  be  re¬ 
jected  as  contrary  to  the  facred  Text. 

The  Hiftory  boch  facred  and  prophane,  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  divers  other  Deluges  :  That  which  happened 
in  Greece  in  the  Time  of  Deucalion  is  famous.  This 
Deluge  only  overflowed  The£aly ;  its  Date  is  fixed  to 
the  Year  before  Chrift  152 9,  being  the  third  Year 
before  the  Ifraelites  coming  out  of  Egypt,  according 
to  the  Computation  of  Palavius ,  Rat.  Temp.  p.  I.  /.  2. 
c.  7.  the  antienc  Poets  fancied  alfo,  that  Deluge 
univerfal,  and  the  Earth  wholly  deprived  of  its  In¬ 
habitants,  Deucalion  excepted,  which  they  have  re- 
peopled  by  Deucalion's  throwing  Stones  over  his 
Shoulders,  which  Scones  were  metamorphofed  into 
Men. 

The  Deluge  of  Ogyges,  happened  near  300  Years 
before  that  of  Deucalion ,  1020  Years  before  the  firft 
Olympiad,  and  1796  before  Chrift,  according  to  the 
fame  Author,  Rat .  lemp.p.  I.  /.  1.  c .  4.  p.  II.  /.  2.  e.5. 
This  only  ravaged  Attica . 

Thefe  two  Deluges  are  frequently  mentioned  in  an¬ 
cient  Greek  Authors,  under  the  Denomination  of  Ca- 
talchyfmus  Prior,  and  Poflerior. 

Of  the  like  Kind  were  thofe  Inundations  in  the 
Netherlands ,  which  in  1277,  overwhelmed  and  co¬ 
vered  with  Sea,  all  that  Parc  now  called  the  Gulph 
Do llart  in  the  United  Netherlands,  and  in  1421,  all 
chat  Parc  between  Brabant  and  Holland . 
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ANTICHRIST,  From  the  Greek  avh9  contra , 
again#,  and  Christ,  taken  in  a  gene¬ 

ral  Senfe  denotes  an  Adverfary  of  Christ  y  who  de¬ 
nies  that  the  MeJJiab  is  come,  as  the  Jews  ;  and  all 
the  Religions  oppofite  to  Chriftianity,  as  Infidels \ 
Turks  &c.  but  however  the  Name  of  Antichrist  is 
more  particularly  adapted  to  an  Impoftor,  or  Tyrant, 
who  is  to  appear  on  Earth  towards  the  End  of  the 
World,  and  even  feduce,  if  poffible,  the  People  el  eft. 

St.  John  in  his  Apocaiypfe  fpeaks  of  the  Antichrist , 
as  of  a  great  Beaft,  with  feven  Heads  and  ten  Horns, 
to  whom  the  Dragon  gives  his  Power,  and  is  to  con - 
time  forty  and  two  Months  upon  Earthy  Rev.  xiii.  5. 
the  Marks  he  is  to  be  known  by,  according  to  the 
faid  Evangelift,  are,  that  he’ll  lpeak  Blafphemy  a- 
gainft  God,  his  Name,  his  Tabernacle,  and  them  that 
dwell  in  Heaven  5  that  he’ll  make  War  with  the 
Saints  and  overcome  them.  That  all  that  dwell  up¬ 
on  Earth  fhall  worihip  him,  whofe  Names  are  not 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life  of  the  Lamb  (lain  from 
the  Foundation  of  the  World,  lie. 

The  Roman  Catholick  Authors  when  they  fpeak 
of  Antichrist ,  reprelent  him  as  a  Son  of  Perdition, 
born  from  an  Inceft  or  Sacrilege ;  for  fome  of  them 
pretend  that  he  is  to  be  the  Offspring  of  the  fa- 
crilegious  Amours  of  a  Monk  and  of  a  Nun  5  chat 
he’ll  be  train’d  up  in  all  Sorts  of  Vices,  Crimes  and 
Iniquities  ;  that  by  his  Craft  and  Hypocrify,  he’ll 
jind  the  Secret  to  gain  an  infinite  Number  of  Profe- 
lytes,  by  whom  he’ll  be  worfhipped,  and  over  whom 
.he’ll  ufurp  a  tyrannical  Power  and  Authority.  That 
with  their  Afiiftance,  he’ll  endeavour  to  extend  his 
Domination  with  Fire  and  Sword.  That  the  moft 
zealous  of  his  Partifans  will  be  the  Jews ,  whom  he’ll 
gain  to  his  Party,  under  the  captious  Promife  of  re- 
itoring  them  to  their  priftine  Splendor  and  Glory, 
by  reinftating  them  in  the  Poffcfiion  of  thofe  fertile 
Provinces,  from  which  they  had  been  fo  long  ba- 
nifti’d.  That  Morality,  Piety  and  Religion  are  to 
retreat  before  him,  and  that  Chriftianity  will  be 
once  again  put  to  a  Fire  of  Probation.  That  the 
Sandtuary  is  to  be  then  once  more  polluted,  and 
the  Altars  of  the  living  God  dy’d  with  the  Blood 
of  his  Sacrificators  5  that  Innocence,  Equity,  Pro¬ 
bity,  and  Juftice,  will  be  facrificed  to  his  Am¬ 
bition,  and  that  fome  Elias's  will  be  then  once 
more  heard  to  complain,  that  they  are  the  only 
ones  left  in  Ifraef  who  have  not  bowed  their  Knees 
to  Baal .  That  Sacrilege,  Rapine,  Murder,  Inceft, 
Rapes,  will  then  cover  the  Face  of  the  Earth,  and  be 
left  unpunilhed  \  and  chat  the  rnoft  formidable  Powers 
of  the  Earth  will  fupporc  the  Ufurpation  of  the  new 
Tyrant. 

A  great  many  of  the  Fathers  have  fuppofod  in 
their  Times,  especially  when  they  confidered  the 
Depravation  of  the  Manners  of  the  greateft  Parc  of 
the  Chriftians,  that  the  Reign  of  Antichrift ,  was  near 
at  Hand,  fuch  Suppofition  was  not  without  fome 
Foundation,  at  the  Time  when  the  Impoftor  Maho¬ 
met  began  to  preach  his  monftrous  Dodtrine,  which 
he  promoted  in  the  fame  Manner  that  Antichrift  is  to 
do  his.  The  Antichrift  is  to  promife  his  Profelytes, 
a  Felicity  wholly  wrapt  up  in  Senfualicy  and  Luxu¬ 
ry,  fo  did  Mahomet .  He  is  to  operate  by  the.  Force 
of  a  magick  Art,  a  great  many  Wonders  and  Pro¬ 
digies  to  furprize  the  credulous  Ignorance  of  his  Fol¬ 
lowers,  fo  did  Mahomet  5  he  is  to  pretend  to  the 
Gift  of  Miracles,  and  Prophecy,  which  was  the  moll 
efficacious  Method  Mahomet  employed  to  gain  the 
-Admiration  and  fervile  Refpedt  of  his  Partifans, 

The  foie  Difference  between  the  Antichrift  and  Ma- 
hornet  is,  that  Anti  thrift's  Reign,  is  to  laft  but  three 
Tears,  according  to  the  Fathers  Opinion,  and  that  of 
Mahomet  has  Jaded  already  fcveral  Centuries*  in  a 
loo  flourishing  State, 


Some  of  the  Proteftant  Writers  have  apply \1  td 
the  Roman  Church,  and  to  the  Pope ,  in  particular* 
who  is  the  Head  of  it,  the  feveral  Marks  and  Sig¬ 
natures  of  the  Antichrift ,  enumerated  here.  Mr.  Ju- 
rieu ,  a  French  Minifter  Refugee  in  Holla?tdy  went 
even  fo  far  as  to  fix  the  Duration  of  the  Reign  of  this 
Antichrift ,  which  was  to  be  but  Ihort,  after  which 
the  French  Refugees  were  to  return  into  their  own 
Country,  and  re-enter  into  Poffdlion,  as  well  of  the 
free  Exercife  of  their  Religion,  as  of  the  Eftates  they 
had  abandoned  for  it ;  but  it  happened  unfortunately 
for  them,  that  Mr.  Jurieu  had  been  miftaken  in  his 
Ephemerides  j  fince  the  Time  fixed  by  him  for  that 
happy  Epochay  has  been  elapfed  long  fince,  without 
any  fuch  Revolution ;  Mr.  Jurieu  himfelf,  who* 
according  to  his  Calculation,  was  to  fee  thofe  Days 
of  the  Lord,  being  dead  without  itj  leaving  the 
French  behind  him  to  mourn  fo  great  a  Difappoint- 
ment. 

One  of  his  Brethren,  Armand  du  Bourdieuy  another 
French  Minifter,  Refugee  here  in  London ,  ufed  alfo 
to  reprelent  the  Pope  as  the  Antichrift ,  and  the  late 
King  of  France ,  Lewis  XIV.  as  his  Lieutenant,  to 
whom  he  apply’d  (not  always  I  muftconfefs  thro*  a 
very  great  Principle  of  a  Chriftian  Charity)  all  thefe 
Paffages  of  the  Apocaiypfe 9  ix.  ir,  12,  15,  16,  17. 
that  he  was  another  Beaft  who  fpoke  Ake  a  ^ra' 
gon.— -That  he  caufed  as  many  as  would  not  worfhip 
the  Image  of  the  Beaft  to  be  killed. — That  he  caufed 
all,  both  fmali  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and 
bond,  to  receive  a  Mark  in  their  Right-hand,  or  in 
their  Forehead.  And  that  no  Man  might  buy  and 
fell,  fave  he  that  had  the  Mark,  or  the  Name  of  the 
Beaft,  or  the  Number  of  his  Name.  Thereby  in¬ 
timating,  that  thofe  of  his  Brethren,  whom  he  con- 
fider’d  as  the  Faithful  of  the  Apocaiypfe ,  who  would 
not  worfhip,  or  receive  the  Marks  of  the  Beaft  (the 
Pope)  were  to  be  killed  by  the  other  Beaft,  the  King 
of  France . 

But  if  his  Zeal,  which  his  very  Audience  has  often 
confidered  as  a  Fanatic  one,  was  agreeable  to  a 
Chriftian  Meeknefs,  Patience,  and  Charity,  or  to 
that  of  the  Faithful,  who,  in  the  latter  Days,  are  to 
encounter  with  the  Antichrift ;  if  the  Pulpit  defign’d 
for  the  Predication  of  the  Gofpel,  is  to  be  turned 
into  a  Roftruw,  to  excite  Nations  to  Revenge,  Ani- 
mofity  and  Rebellion,  is  what  the  mod  fenfible,  and 
the  mod  Chriftian-like  Part  of  the  French  Refugees 
are  better  Judges  of.  All  that  I  can  fay  to  it,  is,  that 
the  Prophecies  of  thofe  two  modern  Prophets,  are 
con  trad  idtory  of  what  has  been  foretold  of  the  An¬ 
tichrift  ,  fince  the  Antichrift  is  only  to  appear  towards 
the  latter  End  of  the  World,  and  his  Reign  is  to 
laft:  no  longer  than  three  Years,  and  the  Pope  has 
appeared,  even  at  their  own  way  of  reckoning  ever 
fince  Conftantine  the  Great ,  and  his  Reign  Jafted  ever 
fince  without  Interruption,  e,  longer  than,  that  of 
thofe  who  were  fent  to  put  an  End  to  it  ;  as  well  as 
to  that  of  his  pretended  Lieutenant  Lewis  XIV.  who 
reigned  longer  than  (any  other  Prince  before  him. 
That  there  is  (lill  thjs  other  great  Difference  between  the 
Reign  of  the  Pope  and  that  of  the  Antichrift ,  and 
between  the  Faithful  of  his  Time,  and  the  fuppofed 
ones  perfecuted  by  the  Pope  \  that  the  Reign  of  the 
Pope  has  preceded  thofe  perfecuted  by  him,  and  thofe 
of  the  latter  Days  are  to  precede  the  Reign  of  An¬ 
tichrift. 

Tho*  it  muft  be  faid  to  the  Honour  of  the  French 
Refugees  of  our  Days,  that 'they  have  quite  renounced 
that  Fanatick  Zeal  of  their  Anceftors  j  that  we  hear 
no  more  their  Churches  echo  with  Invectives  again  ft 
Sovereigns  and  crown’d  Heads,  whom  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  nt  prefent  to  be, God’s  Vicegerent  upon  Earth  ; 
and  have  learned  from  the  Apoftles  to  obey  ami  re¬ 
fpedt  them.  That  the  .Zeal  of  their  prefent  Pallors 
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is  truly  apoftolic.il ,  and  fuch  as  becomes  the  Mini* 
fters  of  Cbrift,  who  have  no  other  Care  or  Attention 
than  how  to  modelize  the  Manners  of  the  Flock  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  Care,  by  the  good  Shepherd  himfelf, 
on  die  truly  chriftian  Charity,  and  Simplicity  of  the 
primitive  Chriftians,  and  to  infpire  them  with  a  juft: 
Gratitude  for  a  Prince,  under  whofe  Protection  they 
live  happier  than  they  could  expeft  to  be  in  any 
other  Part  of  the  World,  and  for  a  generous,  noble, 
liberal  and  compaftionate  Nation,  who  has  received 
their  Anceftors  with  open  Arms,  and  provided  pro- 
fufely  all  that  could  make  them  forget,  that  they 
were  Fugitives  ;  in  a  Word,  to  Jurieu ,  Du  Bour- 
dieu,  and  other  Fanatick  Zealots,  have  fucceeded 
thofe  truly  apoftolick  Men,  Mainard,  Aufrere ,  Bar - 
nouens,  Le  Blanc ,  Pourdellon ,  (Ac.  capable  themfelves 
to  oppofe  by  their  exemplary  Life,  and  Piety,  the 
Progrefs  of  the  real  Anticbrift ,  who,  they  know 
very  well,  has  not  appeared  yet.  For  though  I 
condemn,  with  the  reft  of  the  Chriftian  World,  the 
too  great  Magnificence  and  Splendor  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  who  in  that  very  Particular,  has  much  de¬ 
viated  from  the  Primitive  Simplicity  of  the  Chriftian 
Church,  I  cannot  believe  it  a  Mark  of  the  Anticbrift , 
fince  the  Tribe  of  Levi,  under  what  Denomination 
ioever,  has  always  been  accufed  of  Ambition  and 
Pride  ;  and  it  is  inferred  from  thence,  that  all  other 
Clergy  would  appear  with  as  much  Pomp,  if  they 
could,  fince  every  one  does  it  in  his  Manner,  and 
as  far  as  the  Reftraint  put  to  it  by  prudent,  dilcreet 
and  wife  Nations  will  permit;  which,  however,  have 
not  yet  reformed  enough  the  Levitic  Pride,  fince  they 
fhould  have  made  it  one  of  the  diftinguifhing  Marks 
ol  the  Anticbrift,  for  a  Prieft  to  ambition  any  Thing 
elfe  befides  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  to  take  upon 
themfelves  any  other  Care  than  the  Condudt  and  In- 
ft ruCtion  of  their  Flock. 

It  is  true  that  the  Pope ,  in  Spite  of  the  Apocalypfe , 
and  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  was  declared 
Anticbrift  at  an  Afiembly  of  French  Proteftants  at 
Gap  in  Provence,  in  1603  :  but  it  is  as  falfe  what  fomc 
Authors  pretend,  that  Henry  IV.  then  King  of  France , 
was  mortified  to  be  thus  declared  an  Imp  of  the  Anti¬ 
cbrift,  for  if  he  took  any  Notice  of  it,  it  was  only  in 
his  jocofe  Humour,  and  in  Derifion,  for  Henry  was  a 
very  good  and  a  very  great  Prince,  one  of  the  beft 
who  ever  afeended  the  French  Throne,  but  he  was 
not  bigocted  enough  to  any  Religion  to  be  fenfible  to 
the  grofieft  Affront  offered  to  it  ;  befides  I  fcarcely 
believe  he  minded  much  the  Deciffons  of  fuch  Affenv 
bly;  which  he  had  too  much  Wifdom  to  confider  as 
an  (Ecumenical  Council,  efpecially  fince  the  Confe¬ 
rence  of  Fontainebleau.  Clement  VIII.  himfelf,  then 
Pope,  and  confequently  the  luppofed  Anticbrift ,  far 
from  being  ftung  to  the  Life,  as  pretended,  expeft- 
ed  no  better  Treatment  from  that  Afiembly. 

My  Opinion  is,  that  the  Want  of  Charity  on  all 
Sides,  (not  the  Holy  Ghoft)\ nfpir’d  all  the  Afiemblies, 
held  in  thofe  Days,  Pro  and  Con ,  in  Matters  of  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  that  if  our  Anceftors  had  been  as  wife,  and 
a9  moderate  as  we  arc  on  that  Subjeft,  if  they  had 
really  followed  the  Advice  of  Cbrift,  and  contented 
themfelves  to  pray  in  Private,  when  their  Princes 
would  notallow  them  Co  do  it  in  Publick,  there  had 
never  been  fo  much  Chriftian  Blood  fpilt,  and  the 
Pope  had  never  been  ftigmatized  for  an  Anticbrift ; 
but  too  much  Animofity  on  both  Sides,  has  caufed  all 
thofe  Difputes,  Altercations  and  Divifions  in  the 
Church,  and  prepared  Matter  of  Laughing  to  the 
Enemies  of  Chriftianity  *  for  in  fuch  Cafe  all  other 
Chriftians  as  well  as  the  Pope  are  Anti  drifts,  efpeci¬ 
ally  when  they  draw  their  Swords  to  propagate  a 
Religion,  which  our  Divine  Saviour  intended  fhould 
be  done,  by  the  Mcckncls,  Patience,  and  Resigna¬ 
tion  of  its  Profeflors.  I  hate  as  much  to  hear  Chrifti¬ 
ans,  or  thofe  who  call  themfelves  fuch,  rave  again  ft 
the  Pope,  and  reproach  him  with  being  the  Anli- 
chrift ,  as  I  do  to  fee  him  at  Rome  environed  with  his 
Guards,  and  worfiiipped  as  a  Pagan  Divinity. 

The  Emperor  Caligula,  was  alfo  an  Antidrift,  at 


leaft  in  Grot i us9 s  Opinion,  in  which  he  was  as  much 
miftaken,  as  the  French  Proteftants,  fince  his  Anti¬ 
cbrift  don’t  quadrate,  neither  with  the  common  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  Anticbrift  is  not  to  appear  but  towards  the 
latter  End  of  the  World  ;  Julian  the  Apoftate ,  called 
by  fome  of  the  Fathers  Primogenitus  Diaboli,  the  firft- 
born  of  the  Devil,  muff:  have  been  alfo  an  Anticbrift ; 
and  I  am  furprifed  that  Cromwell  has  not  been  ftig¬ 
matized  with  it,  confidering  that  fome  charitably  in¬ 
clined  Chriftians  could  have  found  in  him  fome  of  the 
Marks  of  the  Anticbrift ,  as  thofe  of  ufurping  a  Regal 
Power,  making  Profelites  Vi  (ft  Armis . 

Father  Malvenda ,  a  Spanijh  Jefuit,  has  publifhed  a 

learned  Work,  de  Anticbrift 0 ,  in  thirteen  Books. - 

In  the  firft  he  relates  all  the  Opinions  of  the  Fathers, 
with  regard  to  Anticbrift .  In  the  fecond  he  fpeaks  of 
the  Time  when  he  fhdl  appear,  which  muft  be  very 
near  at  Hand,  fince  he  pretends  that  it  will  be,  when 
Religion,  Virtue,  Piety,  Probity,  Integrity,  Juftice, 
Sincerity,  and  true  Friendfhip,  will  be  entirely  ba- 
nifhed  the  Earth,  to  make  Room  for  Atheifm,  Im¬ 
piety,  Perfidy,  Avarice,  Corruption,  Luxury,  Inju- 
ftice,  Murther,  Revenge,  Animofity,  Venality,  Si¬ 
mony,  and  all  the  other  Vices,  which  are  to  accom¬ 
pany  Anticbrift  at  his  firft  Appearance  in  the  World, 
and  to  compofe  his  Retinue.  In  the  third  he  dif- 
courfes  of  his  Origin  and  Nation,  and  fhews  that  he 
is  to  be  a  Jew  of  the  Tribe  of  Dan:  This  he  founds 
on  the  Authority  of  the  Fathers ;  on  that  Pafifage  in 
Genefts  49.  Dan  (hall  be  a  Serpent  by  the  Way.  On 
that  of  Jeremy  viii.  16.  where  *cis  faid,  the  Armies  of 
Dan  Jhall  devour  the  Earth ;  and  on  the  Apocalypfe , 
chap.  vii.  where  St.  John ,  enumerating  the  Tribes  of 
Ifrael,  makes  no  Mention  of  that  of  Dan .  In. the 
fourth  and  fifth  Book  he  treats  of  the  Signs  of  Anti¬ 
cbrift .  In  the  fixth  of  his  Reign  and  Wars.  In  the 
Seventh  of  his  Vices..  In  the  Eighth  of  his  Do&rine 
and  Miracles.  In  the  Ninth  of  his  Perfecutions :  And 
in  the  Reft  of  the  coming  of  Enoch  and  Elias ,  the 
Converfion  of  the  Jews ,  the  Reign  of  Jefus  Cbrift , 
and  the  Death  of  Anticbrift,  after  having  reigned 
three  Years  and  a  half. 

In  Effetft,  Enoch  and  Elias  having  been  raviflied 
from  the  Earth,  while  its  Face  was  almoft  covered 
with  the  Iniquities  of  its  Inhabitants,  one  under  the 
Law  of  Nature,  and  the  other  under  that  of  Mofes, 
without  having  been  Subje&s  to  the  common  Fate  of 
Mankind,  Death,  have  made  the ‘Chriftian  Fathers 
(who  have  wrote  of  Anticbrift )  fuppofe  that  thefe  two 
juft  Men  were  kept  by  the  Almighty  in  fome  Place 
hidden  from  us,  on  Purpofe  to  appear  at  the  latter 
Days,  to  oppofe  and  fight  Anticbrift,  whom  they 
would  conquer  at  laft ;  though  they  are  divided  in 
their  Opinion,  if  Enoch  and  Elias  are  to  furvive  Anti- 
drift,  or  die  before  him.  The  moft  common  Opi¬ 
nion  being  that  they  will  furvive  him. 

The  Francifcan  Friars  join  their  Patriarch  or  Foun¬ 
der,  Sr.  Francis,  to  thefe  two  holy  Champions,  under 
the  Suppofition  that  fome  holy  Perfonage  fhould  alio 
appear  in  the  Field,  in  the  Defence  of  the  Law  of 
Grace,  and  that  there  was  all  the  Reafon  imaginable 
to  believe  that  God  had  preferved  Sc.  Francis  upright, 
and  entire  as  he  is  in  his  Tomb,  rather  as  if  in  an  Ex* 
tafy  than  dead,  for  that  Purpofe;  and  that  all  three, 
after  the  Death  of  Anticbrift,  would  in  Concert  efta- 
bliffi  the  Reign  of  Cbrift  upon  Earth. 

This  Reign  of  Cbrift ,  which  is  to  fuccced  that  of 
Anticbrift,  and  which  in  fome  Fathers  Opinion,  is 
to  be  of  1000  Years  Duration,  for  want  of  its  being 
very  well  under  flood,  has  alfo  caufed  fomc  Divifion 
in  the  Church,  and  in  all  Probability  has  been  dw 
Occafion  of  an  Error,  which  begun  in  the  Primitive 
Church,  that  Jefus  Cbrift  was  to  come  again,  and 
reign  on  Earth  for  the  Space  of  a  thou  (and  Years', 
during  which  Time  the  Faithful  were  to  enjoy  all 
Manner  of  temporal  Die  Dings,  and  at  the  Expiration 
of  that  Time  the  Day  ol  judgment  was  to  take 
Place. 

This  Opinion,  attributed  to  Sr.  Papias,  as  the  Au¬ 
thor  thereof,  was  followed,  lays  Mr.  Laurroy,  by  the 
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ereatcft  Men  among  the  Primitive  Fathers ;  as  Ire - 
naus  Juft  in  Martyr ,  Tertullian,  &c.  and  was  held 
for  near  three  Centuries,  e’er  it  was  charged  as  erro¬ 
neous.  Vionyftus  of  Alexandria  and  St.  Jerom  oppos’d 
it  very  ftrongly,  as  contrary  to  the  Scripture,  which 
makes  no  Mention  of  that  imaginary  Reign,  but 
on  the  contrary,  fpeaks  no  other  wife  of  the  fecond 
Avenemnt  of  Chrifty  but  as  he  is  to  come  then, 
only  to  judge  both  the  Quick  and  the  Dead ;  it 
being  repugnant  to  his  divine  Nature,  he  Ihould 
communicate  with  Mortals,  otherwife  than  as  a  glo¬ 
rified  Body. 

The  Oppofition  of  thofe  Fathers,  and  the  Ana¬ 
thema's  of  the  Church,  fmothered  for  a  confiderable 
Time  the  Error  of  the  Millenaries ,  which  was  reviv’d 
afterwards  with  more  Warmth  than  before,  though 
under  another  Form  :  For  thefe  new  Millenaries ,  Cup¬ 
ping  that  the  firft  Opinion  was  defedtuous,  in  that 
ft  was  not  confident  with  the  glorified  Body  of  Chrift, 
fhould  dwell  fo  long  among  Mortals;  the  uncorrupti¬ 
ble  with  the  corruptible,  they  pretended  chat  the  Reign 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypfe ,  was  not  to  begin,  but 
after  the  general  Refurredlion,  when  Chrift  fliould 
reign  1000  Years  upon  Earth  with  the  Juft,  at  the 


Expiration  \vhefebf  he  would  carry  them  along  with 
him  into  Heaveh. 

John  XXII.  Pope,  is  fufpefted  to  have  been  of 
that  Opinion,  made  iJfe  of  by  the  Enemies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  of  an  Argument;  againft  the 
Infallibility  of  that  Church ;  to  which  the  Parci- 
fans  of  chat  Church  anfwer,  that  on  that  Occafion, 
John  XXII.  thought,  and  fpoke  like  a  private  Perfon, 
and  could  be  then  fubjeft  to  err,  but  not  as  a  Pope, 
lince  there  was  no  Bull  promulgated  in  Defence  of  his 
Opinion  on  that  Subject. 

In  1707,  there  was  a  ftrong  Rumour  in  France , 
that  the  Anticbrift  had  appeared  in  fome  of  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  that  Kingdom  *,  nay;  that  falfe 
Rumour  prevailed  fo  far,  that  fome  Impoftors  affirm¬ 
ed  they  had  feen  him,  and  gave  fuch  a  frightful  De- 
fcription  of  his  Perfon,  that  all  the  devout  old  Wo¬ 
men  were  affrighted  out  of  their  Wits ;  but  however, 
that  Impofture  had  fome  good  Effect,  for  the  moft: 
zealous  Preachers  took  Occafion  from  thence  to  ex¬ 
hort  People  to  Repentance  ;  and  when  the  moft  pi- 
oufly  difpofed  of  the  French  were  ready  to  encounter 
with  Anticbrift ,  he  difappeared,  and,  as  I  fuppofe, 
has  never  been  heard  of  fmce. 
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ANTIQJJITIES,  in  the  Senfe  they  are  taken 
in  this  Place,  are  all  antient  Temples,  Obe- 
lifks,  Pyramids,  Columns,  Amphitheatres,  Maufo- 
Jeums,  or  Tombs,  Ruins,  Statues,  Sculptures,  Paint¬ 
ings,  Infcriptions,  Hieroglyphicks,  Manufcripts, 
Medals,  Urns,  and  Mummies  5  and  in  general  all 
curious  Pieces,  that  may  afford  any  Light  into  An¬ 
tiquity. 

Temple,  Templum ,  from  the  old  Latin,  Templar e, 
to  contemplate,  is  a  public  Edifice,  ere&ed  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  fome  Deity,  either  true  or  falfe,  and  wherein 
the  People  meet  to  pay  religious  Worfhip  to  the 
fame. 

Clemens  Alexandrians ,  and  Eufebius  refer  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Temples  to  the  Sepulchres  built  for  the  Dead. 

- Herodotus  and  Strabo  will  have  the  Egyptians  to 

have  been  the  firft  who  built  Temples  to  their  Gods, 
which  were  nothing  elfe  but  Figures  or  Repre  fen  ca¬ 
tions  of  Quadrupeds,  Fifties,  Reptils,  or  Infedls. 
They  have  at  the  Poft-Houfe,  at  Lions  in  France , 
built  in  the  Wall,  on  the  Left  Hand  in  entring  the 
Gate,  the  Figure  of  a  Snake,  in  Scone,  with  fome 
Hieroglyphicks,  which  they  pretend  to  have  been  an 

Egyptian  Divinity. - Apollonius  afcribcs  the  firft 

Temple  ereded  in  Greece  to  Deucalion, - But  at 

prefent  there  remains  not  the  leaft  Veftiges  of  thofe 
antient  Edifices. 

The  Romans  out- did  all  Nations  in  the  Point  of 
Temples;  for  they  not  only  built  Temples  to  their 
Gods ,  (of  which  they  had  a  long  Train)  to  their  Vir¬ 
tues,  to  their  Difeafes,  lAc,  but  alfo  to  their  Emperor.*, 

and  that  in  their  Life-Time. - Horace  compliments 

Augtftus  hereupon,  and  fets  him  above  Hercules ,  and 
all  the  Heroes  of  Fables ;  in  that  thofe  were  only  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Temples  after  their  Death,  whereas  Att - 
guftus  had  his  Temples  and  Altars  while  living. 

Prcfenti  tibi  matures  largimur  Ilonores  ; 

JurandaJque  tuum  per  Nomen  y  ponitnus  Aras, 

Epift,  ad  Auguft. 

There  was  fo  great  a  Number  of  thofe  Sorts  of 
Temples,  and  of  feveral  other  Kinds  at  Rome,  that 
there  are  yet  many  of  them  to  be  feen  in  and  without 
that  Metropolis  of  the  World  5  fome -entire,  fome 
half  ruinated,  and  others  with  only  their  firft  Foun¬ 
dations,  or  Veftiges. 

Among  the  Reft  there  is  none  fo  celebrated,  fo 
com  pleat,  and  fo  per  fed  as  the  Pantheon ,  at  prcfcnt 
12 


called  our  Lady  of  the  Rotunda ,  fince  it  appears  al- 
moft  in  its  original  State,  with  Refped  to  the  Edifice, 
but  ftripp’d  of  all  its  Statues,  and  other  Decorations. 
Some  are  of  Opinion  that  it  was  ere&ed  by  Marcus 
Agrippa ,  about  the  14th  Year  of  Chrift ;  but  others 
are  apt  to  believe  that  the  Body  of  the  Temple  was 
built  in  the  Time  of  the  Republick,  and  that  Agrippa 
added  only  the  Portico  to  ir. 

This  Temple  was  called  the  Pantheon ,  either  be- 
caufe,  after  Jupiter,  it  was  dedicated  to  all  the  Gods  ; 
or,  as  others  are  of  Opinio'n,  becaufe  it  is  circular,  or 

bears  the  Figure  of  the  World.- - The  Heighth 

of  it  from  the  Floor  to  the  Opening  at  the  Top  (from 
whence  it  receives  all  its  Light)  is  the  Diameter  of  its 
Breadth  from  one  Wall  to  another. 

Amongft  the  moft  celebrated  Things,  which  we 
read  were  in  this  Temple,  were  the  Ivory  Statue  of 
Minerva ,  by  Phidias ,  and  that  of  Venus >  which  had 
the  one  half  of  that  Pearl  for  an  Ear-ring,  whereof 
Cleopatra  diffolved  the  other  half,  fcnd  drank  it  at 
Supper  to  exceed  the  Liberality  of  Anthony .  This 
half  only  of  that  Pearl  was  valued,  as  is  reported,  at 
250,000  Ducats. 

This  whole  Temple  both  without  and  within  was 

of  the  Corinthian  Order. - It  has  a  moft  beautiful 

Portico  in  Front,  on  the  Frieze  whereof  is  this  In- 
feription : 

M.  Agrippa.  L.  F.  C<cf .  III.  fecit , 

Under  it,  that  is,  in  the  Fafcias  of  the  Architrave, 
is  the  following  Infcription  in  fmaller  Letters,  which 
fhews  that  the  Emperors,  Septimius  Severtts,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  repaired  this  Temple  confumed  with 
Age. 

Imp .  Cicf.  Septimius.  Sever  us.  Pius.  Pertinax. 

Arabicus .  Particus.  Pontiff.  Max.  Trib.  Pot. 

XI  Cof.  111.  P.  P.  Procof.  &  Imp.  Cnef.  Marcus . 

Aurelius.  Antonius.  Pius.  Felix .  Aug.  Trib. 

Pot.  V.  Cof.  Procof  Pantheum  Ve  tuft  ale* 

Cum .  omni.  Cultu.  reft itue runt. 

In  the  Thickncfo  of  the  Wall,  within  the  Temple, 
there  are  feven  Chapels  with  the  Niches,  wherein 
there  muft  have  been  Statues  of.Courfc;  and  a  Ta¬ 
bernacle  between  one  Chapel  and  another ;  fo  that 
there  are  in  all  eight  Tabernacles,  Some  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion  that  Pope  Boniface ,  who  firft  confccrated  this 
M  m  Tern  pic 
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Temple  to  divine  Service,  added  that  in  the  Middle, 
over-againft  the  Entrance,  in  Order  to  have  one  parti¬ 
cular  Altar  larger  than  all  the  Reft,  and  that  becaufe 
the  Arch  of  that  Chapel  breaks  into  fome  of  the  Co¬ 
lumns  of  the  fecond  Order  ;  but  by  its  agreeing  per¬ 
fectly  well  with  the  Reft  of  the  Work,  and  having  all 
its  Members  excellently  finifhed ;  others  believe,  that 
it  was  made  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  Reft  of  the 
Temple. 

Near  the  Trophies  of  Marius  is  feen  a  Fabrick, 
alfo  of  a  circular  Figure  like  the  Pantheon,  which 
fome  take  for  a  Bafilica ,  which,  together  with  a  noble 
Portico ,  Auguftus  caufed  to  be  eredled  in  Commemo¬ 
ration  of  Cains  and  Lucius ,  his  Grand-Children, 
from  whence  ’tis  fuppofed  that  it  is  at  prefent  vulgarly 
called  La  Galluce  ;  out  others  are  of  Opinion  that  it 
was  a  Temple,  becaufe  it  has  none  of  thofe  Parts 
which  are  abfolutely  neceflary  in  Baftlicas. 

It  is  all  Brick- work,  which  muft  have  been  incru- 
fted,  no  doubt,  with  Marble,  but  is  now  all  taken 
away.  The  middle  Nave,  which  is  perfedlly  circu¬ 
lar,  is  divided  into  ten  Paris,  and  in  each  of  them 
there  is  a  Chapel  inchafed  in  the  Thicknefs  of  the 
Wall,  except  in  that  where  the  Entrance  is,  the  two 
Naves  on  the  Sides  muft  have  been  curioufly  embel- 
lilhed,  becaufe  they  contain  fucha  Number  of  Niches; 
and  in  all  Probability  there  were  Columns  and  other 
Decorations  in  them. 

The  Parts  of  this  Structure  fupporting  one  another, 
it  mult  be  prodigioufiy  ftrong  ;  fince  though  fo  very 
anrient,  it  is  ftill  ftanding. 

Near  the  Senatorian  Bridge,  at  prefent  St.  Mary's, 
is  feen  an  ancient  Temple,  almoft  whole  ar.d  perfcdl, 
which  fome  fuppofe  to  have  been  that  of  For  tuna  viri- 
lis ,  or  Manly  Fortune ,  whereof  this  Miracle  is  upon 
Record,  that  being  in  a  Flame  with  every  Thing  in 
it,  the  gilded  wooden  Statue,  which  was  eredled 
there  by  Servius  Tullius ,  was  the  only  valuable  Part 
that  was  not  damaged. 

The  Decorations  of  the  Door  of  the  Temple  are 
very  curious,  and  have .  an  excellent  Proportion. 
This  whole  Temple  is  built  of  Peperino ,  covered 
with  Slue. 

Near  this  Temple  there  is  another  round  one,  called 
?.t  prefent  St.  Stephens.  Hiftorians  tell  us  that  it  was 
built  by  Nam  a  Pom  pi  lias,  and  dedicated  to  the  God- 
defs  Vcjla .  Pie  would  have  it  circular  like  the  Globe 
of  the  Work),  whereby  Mankind  fubfifts,  and  where¬ 
of  the  faid  Vejia  was  the  Goddefs. - This  Tempie  is 

of  a  Corinthian  Order. 

Be  Tides  thefe  ancient  Temples,  which  are  yet  to  be 
feen  ftanding,  there  arc  alio  at  Rome  feveral  Ruins  of 
others;  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Temple  of  Peace ,  near 
the  Church  of  Sanfta  Maria  Nova ,  in  the  iacred 
•Way. 

Hiftorians  tell  us  that  it  is  in  the  felf-fame  Place, 
where  the  Curia  of  Romulus  and  Hojlilius  was  at  firft, 
and  afterwards  the  Houfe  of  Melius ,  the  Bafilica  Por - 
tidy  the  Houfe  of  Ccefar  with  its  Portico ;  which  Ali¬ 
gn  Jius  demolifhed,  appearing  u  Building,  in  Ids  Opi¬ 
nion,  too  great  and  magnificent ;  but  he  ere  died  an¬ 
other  there,  which  he  called  after  the  Name  of  his 
Wife,  Li  via  Drujilla . 

The  Emperor  Claudius  began  this  Temple,  and 
Vefpafian  finifhed  it,  after  he  returned  victorious  from 
Judea,  depofuing  all  the  Vefiels  and  Decorations  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerufalem  therein,  which  he  carried  in 
Triumph.  The  Temple  was,  as  we  are  informed, 
the  greateft,  the  mod  magnificent,  and  the  richeft 
of  the  whole  City  :  And  doubtlcfs  its  Remains,  even 
ruined  as  they  are,  re  prefent  fo  much  Grandeur,  that 
we  may  eafily  form  an  Idea  of  what  it  was  when 
whole  and  entire. —  The  Walls  of  this  Temple  were 
adorned  with  Statues  and  Pictures,  and  every  Part  of 
it  was  extremely  beautiful,— —  It  was  burnt  in  the 
Time  of  the  Emperor  Comnodus . 

Near  the  Torre  dc  Conti  may  ftill  be  feen,  the 
Ruins  of  the  Temple  which  had  been  ere  die  cl  by  Alt' 
gufttts  to  Mars  the  Avenger ,  purfuant  to  a  Vow  he 
had  made,  when  lie  and  Mark  Anthony ,  to  be  re¬ 


venged  of  the  treacherous  Murder  of  Julius  C<efar , 
fought  the  Battle  of  Philippi ,  againft  Brutus  and  Caf- 
fius ,  and  conquered  them. 

By  the  Remains  of  this  Temple  we  may  plainly 
difeern,  that  it  was  a  moft  beautiful  and  ftupendous 
Fabrick,  and  much  the  more  marvellous  by  the  Splen¬ 
dor  refledled  upon  it  from  the  Forum  juft  before  it; 
into  which,  we  are  told,  thofe  who  returned  Vidtors, 
and  triumphant  into  the  City,  carry’d  the  Trophies 
of  their  Enemies,  and  other  Marks  of  their  Vic¬ 
tory. 

In  the  fineft  Part  of  it  Auguftus  placed  two  very 
exquifite  Pieces  of  Painting,  one  a  Battle  Piece,  and 
the  other  a  Triumph.  As  alfo  two  others  drawn  by 
Apelles ;  one  reprefenting  Caftor  and  Pollux ,  the  God¬ 
defs  Vi  SI  or y  and  Alexander  j  and  the  other,  another 

Battle  Piece. - There  were  two  Portico’s,  where 

Augiftns  dedicated  the  Statues  of  all  fuch  who  had  re¬ 
turned  triumphant  to  Rome. 

Near  this  Temple  are  the  Traces  of  that  of  Nerve, 
in  the  Front  of  the  Architedture  whereof,  the  few  Let¬ 
ters  following  may  ftill  be  feen,  tho*  very  imperfeCt, 
and  defaced  by  Time. 

Imperator  Nerva.  Czes  a r  Avg vst vs.  Pont. 

Max.  Trib.  Pot.  II.  Imperator  II.  Procos. 


In  a  Square  before  this  Temple  was  eredled  the  Sta¬ 
tue  of  Nerva  on  Horfe-back.  The  Decorations  of 
the  Square  were  fo  many,  and  fo  admirable,  that  it 
caufed  the  Admiration  of  the  Spectator.— — -When 
the  Emperor  Conftant  came  to  Rome ,  the  rare  Structure 
of  this  Edifice  furprifed  him  in  the  moft  agreeable 
Manner;  and  then,  turning  to  his  Architect,  faid, 
that  he  would  have  a  Horfe  like  that  made  at  Con - 
ftantinople ,  to  eternize  his  own  Memory  ;  to  which 
the  Architect  anfwer’d.  That  a  Stable  like  thar, 
pointing  to  the  Square,  ftiould  be  made  firft,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the'  Horfe. 

Between  the  Capitol  and  Mount  Palatin ,  near  the 
Roman  Forum ,  are  three  Columns  of  the  Corinthian 
O.der,  which,  fome  fay,  were  Part  of  the  Temple 
of  Vulcan  ;  and  according  to  others  of  the  Temple  of 
Romulus',  and  others,  that  thefe  Columns,  together 
with  thofe  below  the  Capitol,  were  part  of  the  Bridge 
made  by  Caligula's  Directions,  for  pafting  from  the 
Mount  to  the  Capitol. 

At  the  Foot  of  the  Capitol  are  fome  Traces  of  a 
Temple,  confecrated  to  Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  by 
Auguftus,  for  his  Deliverance  from  an  imminent  Dan¬ 
ger  in  the  Cantabrian  War,  when  in  an  Expedition, 
he  made  by  Night,  his  Litter  was  pierced  through 
with  an  Arrow;  by  which  Accident  a  Slave,  that 
was  juft  before  him,  was  killed,  and  he  preferved 
unhurt. 

Alfo  at  the  Foot  of  the  Capitol ,  not  far  from  ths 
Arch  of  Septimius  (where  the  Roman  Forum  began) 
may  be  feen  the  Columns  of  the  Portico  of  a  Tem¬ 
ple,  which  was  eredled  by  Fur  ins  Camillas,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  dedicated  to  Concord.  The  publick 
Affairs  were  frequently  here  debated,  and  we  may 
rea fon ably  conclude,  that  this  Temple  was  dedicated 
to  that  Service ;  fince  the  Priefts  would  not  permit 
the  Senate  to  convene  about  State  Affairs,  except 
only  in  the  confecrated  Temples,  and  fuch  only  were 
confecrated  as  were  eredled  by  the  Directions  of  the 
Augurs  ;  for  which  Rcafon,  and  on  Account  of  their 
debating  in  fuch  Places  on  Government  Affairs,  this 
fort  of  Temples  were  alfo  called  Curie. 

Among  many  Statues  with  which  this  Tempi0 
was  cmbcUilhed,  fome  Hiftorians  mention  that  of  hr 
tona,  holding  Apollo  and  Diana,  her  Children,  in  her 
Arms  ;  as  alfo  the  Statue  of  Alfculupius  and  his 
Daughter  Hygicia,  or  Health  ;  thofe  of  Mars,  Mi- 
nerva,  Ceres,  Mercury,  and  that  of  Vi  Story ,  placed 
in  the  Front  of  the  Portico,  and  Thunder- (Iruek  in 
the  Confulfhip  of  Marcus  Marcellas,  and  Marcus  Va¬ 
lerius. - By  what  may  be  colledled  from  the  follow¬ 

ing  Infcription,  which  ftill  remains  on  the  Prize ;  this 
Temple  was  deftroyed  by  Fire,  and  afterwards  re* 
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hv  the  Direction  of  the  Senate  and  People 
of  L*e.-The  Words  are  thefe, 

S  P  Qj,R*  INCENDIO  CONSVMPTVM  REST  1  T VIT . 

j  e.  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome  rebuilt  this  Tem¬ 
ple  confumed  by  Fire. 

Over-againfl  the  Temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  in 
a  Place  called  in  Pintano ,  behind  Marforio ,  flood 
formerly  a  Temple,  the  Foundations  whereof  were 
difcovered,  as  fome  Workmen  were  digging  in*  or¬ 
der  to  build  a  Houfe,  and  which  by  the  Dolphins 
carved  on  the  Cymafium  of  its  Cornice,  and  fince  in 
fome  Places  between  the  Dolphins,  there  are  Tridents, 
we  fuppofe  was  confecrated  to  Neptune . 

The  Temples,  which  the  Romans  had  eredled  to 
their  falfe  Divinities,  were  not  confined  to  Rome 
alone,  there  was  a  great  Number  of  them  throughout 
Italy,  and  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 

Ac  Tevoli  about  fixteen  Miles  from  Rome,  at  the 
Fall  of  the  River  Anien,  now  called  Teverone,  is  feen 
a  Temple  of  the  Corinthian  Order,  which  was 
erefted  to  Vefta,  though  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Place 
pretend,  that  it  was  the  Habitation  of  the  Tiburtin 

Si  by  l . 

There  is  the  Portico  of  a  Temple  at  Naples,  below 
the  Square  of  the  Palace  and  the  Vicary,  erefted  to 
Cafior  and  Pollux,  by  Tiberius  *Julius  Tarfus ,  and  by 
Pelago  Auguftus ,  as  appears  by  its  Infcription  in  the 
following  Greek  Characters. 

TIBEPIOS  IOTAIOr  TAPSOS  KOTPOIS  KAI  THIIOAEI 

TON  NAON  KAI  TA  EN  NAI2. 

IIEAAmN  2EBA2TOY  AI1EAEY0EPO2  KAI  EFIITPO- 

nos 

2INTEAESAS  EK  TUNIATjQN  KAI  0IPO2EN. 

The  Signification  whereof  is,  that  Tiberius  Julius  T 'arfus, 
began  to  eredl  this  Temple  and  all  the  Things  there¬ 
to  belonging,  in  Honour  of  the  Sons  of  Jupiter  ( Ca¬ 
fior  and  Pollux)  and  to  the  City,  and  that  Pelago  per- 
feded  it  at  his  own  Expcnce,  and  confecrated  it. — 
In  the  Front  is  a  Sacrifice  carved  in  Bajfo  Relievo ,  by 

a 'mofl  excellent  Artifl.- - The  whole  Portico  is  of 

the  Corinthian  Order. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  there  were  two  Temples 
in  this  Place,  the  one  circular,  and  the  other  fquare  ; 
but  there  remains  no  Fooc-fteps  of  the  former,  and 
the  latter,  in  the  Opinion  of  the  beft  Archite&s,  is 
modern. 

At  Pola ,  a  City  of  Hiftry,  there  are  two  Temples 
on  the  fame  Side  of  a  Square,  of  equal  Dimen fions, 
with  the  fame  Decorations,  and  diflant  from  each 
other  fifty-eight  Feet  four  Inches.  ■■■On  the  Frize  of 
the  Front  is  the  following  Infcription  ; 

Rom je  et  Avcvsto  C^esaris  invict. 

D.  Pat.  Patri /e. 


Among  many  other  curious  Remains  of  Antiquity, 
they  have  at  Nifwes  in  Languedoc ,  the  native  Country 
of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius ,  a  Temple,  which  the 
Inhabitants  call,  La  Maifoti  qttarcc ,  or  the  fquare 
Houfe,  becaufe  built  in  a  quadrangular  Form. 

They  have  another  which  they  fuppofe  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Vefta ,  which  cannot  be,  fincc  it 
mull  be  obferved  that  all  the  Temples  dedicated  to 
Vefta  were  made  circular,  after  the  Form  of  the 
Earth,  whereof  (lie  was  reputed  to  be  the  Goddefs, 
and  becaufe  the  PafTagcs  on  three  Sides  of  this  Tem¬ 
ple  were  inclofcd  with  Walls,  wherein  were  the 
Doors  to  the  Sides  of  the  Cell,  and  the  Door  of  the 
Nave  itfelf  in  the  Front,  fo  that  it  could  receive  no 
Manner  of  Light  from  any  Quarter ;  now,  ns  no 
Reafon  can  be  nfligned  why  dark,  and  gloomy  Tem¬ 
ples  fhould  be  confecrated  to  Vefta,  Antiquaries  be¬ 
lieve  ic  a  Temple  of  fome  infernal  Deities, 

Several  Per  Tons  who  are  not  the  be  ft  Connoi fours  in 
Antiquities,  and  even  the  R omans  the m fe  1  vr s ,  millake 
oiten  Temples  for  publick  Baft!  ic  as,  or  public!:  Places, 
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built  by  the  Antients  for  the  Adminiflration  of  Ju- 
ftice,  or  for  the  Tranfa£lion  of  Affairs  of  the 
greateft  Importance,  (that  built  at  Rome,  by  Paulas 
Emilias ,  between  the  Temples  of  Saturn  and  Fnvftina, 
on  which  he  expended  1500  Talents,  was  the  molt 
fumptuous,  and  the  moft  magnificent  that  ever  has 
been  built  of  the  Kind)  or  for  private  ones,  which 
were  the  dwelling  Places  of  Perfons  of  the  higheft 
Rank  and  Diflin&ion  among  the  Romans',  it  mull 
be  obferved  here,  in  Order  to  be  capable  of  making 
a  judicious  Difference  between  both  *,  that  the  ancient 
publick  Bafilicas ,  of  which  there  are  not  the  lead 
Traces  or  Remains  to  be  feen  at  Rome ,  or  any  where 
elfe,  as  well  as  the  private  ones,  had  no  Capitols,  as 
the  Temples  had,  and  had  Porticos  in  the  In  fide, 
and  the  Temples  without.  Therefore  our  Churches  are 
more  like  the  antient  Bafilicas ,  than  like  the  an  dent 
Temples ,  fince  they  have  their  Portico’s  within  •,  be¬ 
caufe,  perhaps,  the  primitive  Chriftians  being  ufed 
to  meet,  for  Fear  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  Bafilicas  of 
private  Perfons,  found  afterwards  that  this  Form  was 
very  convenient  for  a  Church,  becaufe  the  Altar 
could  be  placed  inftead  of  the  Tribunal,  to  great 
Advantage  ;  and  that  the  Choir  could  ftand  round 
the  Altar  in  good  Order,  while  the  remaining  Parc 
might  hold  the  People. 

All  Temples  built  fince  the  Ruin  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  are  not  confidered  as  Pieces  of  Antiquity, 
even  the  moft  antient  Chriftian  Temples,  are  by  all 
Architects  reprefented  as  modern  Buildings. 

In  Antiquity  we  meet  with  many  People  who 
would  not  build  any  Temples  to  their  Gods,  for 
fear  oF  confining  them  to  too  narrow  Bounds.  They 
performed  their  Sacrifices  in  al)  Places  indifferently, 
from  a  Perfuafion  that  the  whole  World  was  a  Tem¬ 
ple  of  God,  and  that  he  requires  no  other. - This 

was  the  DoCtrine  of  the  Magi,  followed  by  the  Per- 
ftans ,  the  Scythians ,  the  Numidians,  and  many  other 
Nations  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  lib.  1,  Strabo  Jib.  15. 
and  Cicero,  in  his  fecond  Oration  againft  Verves. 

The  Perftans ,  who  worfhipped  the  Sun ,  believed 
it  would  wrong  his  Power,  to  inclofe  him  in  the 
Walls  of  a  Temple,  who  had  the  whole  World  for 
his  Habitation :  And  hence,  when  Xerxes  ravaged 
Greece ,•  the  Magi  exhorted  him  to  deftroy  all  the 
Temples  he  met  with.  .  . 

The  Sicyonians  would  build  no  Temples  to  their 
Goddefs  Cor  on  is  *,  nor  the  Athenians  for  the  like  Rea¬ 
fon  erefl  any  Statue  to  Clemency,  who  tfiey  lay  was 
to  live  in  the  Flea  res  of  Men,  not  within  Stone- 
Walls. 

The  Bitbynians  had  no  Temples,  but  the  Mountains 
to  worfhip  on,  nor  the  antient  Germans  any  other  but 
the  Woods. 

Even  fome  Philofophers  have  blamed  the  Ufe  of 
Building  of  Temples,  particularly  Diogenes ,  Zeno, 

and  his  followers  the  Stoicks, - But  it  may  be  laid, 

that  if  God  have  no  Need  of  Temples,  Men  have 
Need  of  Places  to  meet  in  for  the  publick  Offices  of 
Religion;  accordingly  Temples'’  may  be  r  raced  back 
even  into  the  remoteft  Antiquity,  as  we  had  done  it. 

I  do  not  know  if  L  may  venture  to  place  under 
this  Article  ot  Temples ,  a  famed  Pile  or  Monument 
of  huge  Stones  on  Salifbury  Plain,  fix  Miles  diflant 
from  that  City  (which  con  fids  of  the  Remains  of 
four  Ranks  of  rough  Stones,  ranged  one  within  an¬ 
other,  fome  of  them,  efpecially  in  the  outermofl 
and  third  Rank,  twenty  Feet  high,  and  (even  broad  ; 
fuftaining  others  laid  a-crofs  their  Heads  and  faflened 
by  Mortifes,  fo  that  the  whole  mult  have  anciently 
hung  together)  fince  Antiquaries  are  divided  as  to  the 
Origin,  Ufe,  Structure,  of  this  wonderful  Fa- 
brick. 

Some  of  them  take  it  to  have  been  an  antient  Tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Druids  \  others,  of  the  Etonians,  dedicated 
to  Civlus ;  in  which  they  are  confirmed  by  its  having 

been  opened  a- top. - -Others , reading  the  Name 

Stone- 1 h'ngi. (i,  maintain  it  to  have  been  a  Monument 
e redled  in  Memory  of  Hengift ,  the  fir fl  General  of 
the  Saxons  in  England . - Others  will  have  it  a  fu¬ 

neral 
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neral  Monument,  raifed  to  that  brave  Romano- Bri - 
ton ,  Aurelius  Ambrojius  ;  to  which  Opinion,  _  fome 
Circumftances  of  his  AClions,  the  fliJl  remaining 
Latin  Name  of  the  Place,  Mans  Ambrofti ,  and  that 
very  antienc  Weljh  Proverb,  Mai  gwaith  Etnrys ,  like 
the  Work  of  Ambrofe ,  give  fome  Countenance ; 
chough  Dr.  Langwifh  thinks  it  might  eafily  be  made 
probable,  at  lead,  that  it  was  a  Temple  dedicated 
to  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

Y.  Straken,  Stone- He nge ,  a  Temple  redored  to  the 
Britifh  Druids. 

Inigo  Jones  has  given  a  fine  Scheme  of  the  Work, 
and  drives  hard  to  perfuade  the  World  that  it  was 
Roman  ;  but  Dr.  Langwijh ,  who  took  his  Meafures  on 
the  Spor,  allures  us,  he  could  by  no  Means  reconcile 
them  with  that  Scheme. 

The  Amphitheatres,  from  the  Greek , 
about ;  and  Sexrpov,  Theatre,  are  another  Kind  of  an¬ 
cient  publick  Edifices,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome 
dan  ding  at  Rome ,  Pole,  Niftnes ,  Douay ,  &c. 

The  Amphitheatres  were  a  fpacious  Building  of  an 
oval  Figure,  having  its  Area  or  Arena ,  encompafied 
with  Rows  of  Sears,  riling  gradually  one  above  an¬ 
other  ;  with  Portico’s  both  within  and  without  Side, 

The  Amphitheatres  were  appointed  for  the  exhibit¬ 
ing  of  Spectacles  or  Shews  to  the  People:  As  the 
Combats  of  Gladiators ,  and  thofe  of  wild  Bealls ; 
and  as  the  Theatres  of  the  Antients  were  built  in 
Form  of  a  Semi- circle,  only  exceeding  by  one  fourth 
.Part  of  the  Diameter  ;  the  Amphitheatres  were  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  double  Theatre ,  or  two  Theatres  join¬ 
ed  together  ;  lo  that  the  longed  Diameter  of  the  Am- 
phi  theatre,  was  to  the  fhorteft,  as  1  -J-  to  1. 

The  Amphitheatre  at  Pola ,  an  antienc  RepubJick  of 
Ifiria ,  is  very  in  tire,  con  fids  of  two  Orders  of  Tufcan 

Pillars,  one  over  the  other. - The  lower  has  Pe- 

dcdals,  which  is  extraordinary  ;  this  Order  having 
fcarce  ever  more  than  Bafes  to  fupport  them. 

The  Amphitheatre  of  Titus  is  computed  to  have 
been  capable  of  holding  85000  Spectators. 

That  of  Verona ,  is  one  of  the  bed  preferved  ;  for 
though  mod  of  the  bed  Stones  of  the  Outfide  are 
picked  out,  yet  the  great  Vault,  on  which  the  Rows 
of  the  Seats  are  laid,  is  entire:  The  Rows  alfo, 
(which  are  forty-four  in  Number)  are  entire.  Every 
Row  is  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  as  much  in 
Breadth;  fo  that  a  Man  fits  conveniently  in  them; 
and  allowing  for  a  Seat  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  the  whole 
will  hold  23000  Perfons. 

The  mod  entire  of  all  thofe,  now  Handing,  is  that 
of  Dciiay ,  a  fmall  Town,  upon  the  Confines  of  the 
Provinces  of  Anjou ,  and  Poitou ,  in  France ;  k  don’t 
want  fo  much  as  a  Stone,  and  could  contain,  by  Sup¬ 
puration,  25000  SpeCta tors. 

There  is  alfo,  a  very  magnificent  Amphitheatre  at 
Nifnes ,  in  Languedoc ;  and  fome  Remains  of  Amphi¬ 
theatres  at  Arles ,  Bourdeaux ,  &c. 

We  have  not  the  lead  Traces  of  them  remaining 
in  England ;  though  our  natural  Inclination  for  the 
Spectacles  reprefented  on  the  Amphitheatres ,  perfuade 
me,  that  in  the  Times  of  the  Romans ,  a  great  many 
Edifices  of  that  Kind  had  been  erected  here  among 
us ;  and  if  our  Alice  dors  have  not  been  fo  careful  of 
thofe  Monuments  of  Antiquities ,  as  other  Nations, 
it  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  elfc,  but  to  their  Sera - 
pbick  Zeal,  and  great  Fervour  for  the  Chridian  Reli¬ 
gion,  when  it  was  firft  preached  among  them,  which 
could  not  allow  them  to  fee  danding  in  a  Land,  diled 
at  that  Time  the  Nurfcry  of  Saints ,  any  Tiling  which 
could  call  to  their  Mind,  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  worfiiipping  falfe  Divinities.  Chriilianity  having 
found  the  Secret  to  reform  in  them,  that  favage  and 
barbarous  Humour,  which  made  them  delight  in 
Blood,  and  in  the  Slaughter  of  their  fellow  Creatures 
and  Countrymen  ;  a  brutal  Diverfion,  fo  abfolutely 
contrary  to  the  Principles,  not  only  of  a  true  Religion, 
but  likewife  of  Humanity  itfelf ;  and  if  thofe  cruel  and 
barbarous  Padimes  have  been  fince  revived  amongft  us, 
Sris  a  Sign  that  we  have  as  much  deviated  from  the 
Piety  of  our  Anceftors,  as  from  their  noble  Compaf- 


fion  and  Humanity.  I  confider  thofe  who  flocks 
Figg's  or  Stokes*s  Amphitheatre ,  to  Pagans  difguif^ 
under  the  Mafk  of  Chridian ity,  and  would  flock 
with  the  fame  Zeal  to  the  Bacchanalia ,  or  other 
heathenifh  Feafts,  if  fuch  fuperflitious  Cult  was  to 
meet  with  the  fame  Toleration. 

We  are  grofiy  miftaken,  if  we  believe  that  our 
taking  Pleafure  in  thofe  Sorts  of  Spectacles,  is  aSjg^ 
of  our  natural  Bravery  and  Intrepidity,  fince  a  true 
Valour  is  always  accompany’d  with  Humanity,  and 
fets  too  high  a  Price  on  human  Blood,  to  be  pleafed 
to  fee  it  trifled  with. 

Not  that  I  queftion  the  Bravery  of  the  Englifa 
Nation,  fince  it  would  be  the  greateft  Piece  of  Injij. 
dice  I  could  be  guilty  of,  and  for  which  I  fhould  be 
condemned  by  all  other  Nations;  but  I  would  have  that 
brave  and  precious  Engli/h  Blood  preferved  for  a  bet. 
ter  Occafion,  and  never  have  it  fpilt  but  in  the  De. 
fence  of  one’s  Country. 

Even  in  this  we  furpafs  the  antient  Romans  in 
Cruelty,  fince  their  Gladiators  were  nothing  elfe  but' 
Slaves,  who  fought  of  Ncceffity  ;  or'  Captives  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fight  with  each  other,  and  do  their  bell 
to  lave  their  own  Life,  by  killing  their  Adverfary. 

Junius  Brutus ,  who  expelled  the  Tarquins ,  is  kid 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  honoured  the  Funeral  of 

his  Father  with  thefe  inhuman  Diverfions. - They 

were  at  firft  perform’d  near  the  Sepulchre  of  the  De- 
ceafed,  or  about  the  Funeral-pile  (they  being  fird  in- 
ftituted  indead  of  the  Sacrifices  of  Captives,  or  Pri. 
loners  of  War,  offer’d  at  fird  to  the  Manes  of  the 
great  Men  who  had  died  in  an  Engagement)  but 
were  afterwards  removed  to  the  Circus  and  Amphi¬ 
theatres,  and  became  ordinary  Amufements. 

The  Emperor  Claudius  retrained  them  to  certain 
Occafions;  but  he  foon  afterwards  annulled  what  he 
had  decreed,  and  private  Perfons  began  to  exhibit 
them,  at  Pleafure,  as  ufual  ;  and  fome  carry’d  the 
brutal  Satisfaction  fo  far,  as  to  have  them  at  their 
ordinary  Feafls ;  and  not  Slaves  only,  but  other  Per* 
fons  would,  hire  themfelves  to  that  infamous  Office. 

The  Mader  of  the  Gladiators  made  them  firft 
fwear  that  they  would  fight  to  death  ;  and  if  they 
failed  therein,  they  were  put  to  death,  either  by  Fife, 
Swords,  Clubs,  Whips,  or  the  like. 

Jt  was  a  Crime  for  rhe  Wretches  to  complain  when 
they  were  wounded,  or  to  alk  for  Death,  or  feek  to 
avoid  it  when  overcome ;  but  it  was  ufual  for  the 
Emperor,  or  the  People,  to  grant  them  Life,  when 
they  gave  no  Signs  of  Fear,  but  waited  the  fatal  Stroke 
with  Courage  and  Intrepidity.  Auguftus  decreed  that 
it  fhould  always  be  granted  them. 

From  Slaves  and  freed  Men,  the  wanton  Sport 
fpread  to  People  of  Rank  and  Condition  ;  and  Nero 
is  related  to  have  brought  upwards  of  four  hundred 
Senators,  and  fix  hundred  Roman  Knights  upon  the 
Arena  ;  tho*  Lipfius  takes  both  thefe  Numbers  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  not  without  Rcafon,  reduces  them  to 
forty  Senators  and  fixty  Knights  ;  yet  Domitian ,  that 
other  Mondcr  of  Cruelty,  refined  upon  Nero ,  exhi¬ 
biting  Combats  of  Women  in  the  Night  time. 

The  Combats  of  Gladiators  were  fird  forbidden  in 
the  Eaft  by  Confirm  tine  the  Great ,  who,  by  an  Order 
to  the  Pr<cfeftus  Pne/orii ,  dated  at  Beryl  us  in  Plain - 
cia,  the  ift  o [  Oftober,  325,  and  ft  ill  extant,  con¬ 
demn’d  the  Criminals  employ’d  therein  to  the  Mines. 

The  Practice  was  not  entirely  abolifiied  in  the  Weft 
before  Thcodoric ,  King  of  the  Ofirogoths\  though  the 
Emperor  Honor i us  had  firft  forbidden  them  at  Rowe, 
on  Occafion  that  St.  Thelemachus ,  at  the  Time  of  one 
of  thefe  Spectacles,  for  endeavouring  to  diffuadc  the 
Gladiators  from  continuing  the  Sport,  had  been  ftoned 
to  Death  by  the  Rabble;  but  that  Prohibition  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  executed  ’till  the  Year  500, 
when  it  was  entirely  nbolifhed  by  the  fa  id  Theodor  ic. 

Programmes,  or  Bills,  were  diflributed  among  the 
People,  fome  Time  before  the  Day  of  Battle,  by  the 
Perfons  who  gave  the  Shews,  containing  the  Names 
of  the  Gladiators ,  and  the  Marks  whereby  they  were 
to  be  d  i  ft  ingui  filed,  for  each  had  his  fever  a  l  Badge, 
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which  was  mod  commonly  a  Peacock’s  Feather,  as 
appears  from  the  Scholiaft  of  Juvenal,  on  the  158th 
Yerfe  of  the  third  Satyr.— — They  alfo  gave  Notice 
what  Time  the  Shews  would  laft,  and  how  many 
Couples  of  Gladiators  there  were ;  and  it  even  appears 
from  the  52d  Verfe  of  the  feventh  Satyr  of  the  fecond 
Book  of  Horace ,  that  they  fometimes  made  Reprefen- 
tations  of  thefe  Things  in  Painting;  as  is  pradlifed 
among  us  by  thofe  who  have  any  Thing  to  fhew  at 

Fairs. 

The  Day  being  come,  they  began  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  by  bringing  two  Kinds  of  Weapons  ;  the  firffc 
were  Staves,  or  wooden  Foils,  called  R udes  ;  and  the 
fecond  effective  Weapons,  as  Swords,  Poniards,  &c. 

_ The  firft:  were  called  Anna  luforia ,  Arms  for 

Diverfion  ;  the  fecond  Decretoria ,  as  being  given  by 
Decree,  or  Sentence  of  the  Pr<etor ;  or  of  him  at 

■whofe  Expence  the  Spectacle  was  exhibited. - They 

began  to  fence  or  fkirmifh  with  the  firft,  which  was 
to  be  the  Prelude  to  the  Battle ;  from  thefe  when  well 
warm’d,  they  advanced  to  the  fecond  with  which 
they  fought  naked. - The  firft  Part  of  the  En¬ 

gagement  was  called  'ventilate ,  pr<eludere>  co  prelude; 
and  the  fecond  dimicare  ad  cerium ,  or  verjts  armis 
pugnare  5  and  fome  Authors  think,  with  much  Pro¬ 
bability,  that  it  is  to  thefe  two  Kinds  of  Combats, 
that  St.  Paul  alludes  in  the  Pafiage  1  Ccr.  ix.  26,  27. 
*  I  fight  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  Air  ;  but  1  keep 
‘  under  my  Body,  and  bring  it  under  tSubjedtion.* 

If  the  Vanquifh’d  furrender’d  his  Arms,  it  was  not 
in  the  Vidor's  Power  to  grant  him  Life  ;  it  was  the 
People  during  the  Time  of  the  Republick,  and  the 
Prince  or  People  during  the  Time  of  the  Empire 
that  were  alone  impowered  to  grant  the  Boon. 

The  Reward  of  the  Conqueror  was  a  Branch  of 
Palm-tree,  and  a  Sum  of  Money  ;  fometimes  they 
gave  him  his  Conge ,  or  difmified  him  ;  by  putting  one 
of  the  wooden  Foils  or  Rudes  in  his  Hand  ;  and 
fometimes  they  even  gave  him  his  Freedom. 

The  Sign  or  Indication  whereby  the  Spectators 
Ihewed  that  they  had  granted  the  Favour,  was,  to 
fall  the  Thumb,  or  clench  it  between  the  other  Fin¬ 
gers  ;  and  when  they  would  have  the  Combat  finifh’d, 
and  the  Vanquifh’d  flain,  they  raifed  the  Thumb,  and 
direded  it  towards  the  Combatants ;  which  we  learn 
from  Juvenal ,  Sat.  iii.  36. 

The  Gladiators  challenged  or  defied  each  other  by 
lliewing  the.  Little-finger  ;  and  by  extending  this, 
or  fome  other  during  the  Combat,  they  own'd 
themfelves  vanquifh’d  and  begg’d  Mercy  from  the 
People. 

There  were  divers  Kinds  of  Gladiators ,  diftin- 
guifh’d  by  their  Weapons,  Manner  of  Fighting,  &c. 
as  the  Catervati,  who  fought  in  Troops  or  Compa¬ 
nies,  Number  againit  Number.- Cubicularii ,  who 

fought  in  private  Houfes  during  Feafts.- - The  D/- 

mach<e>  who  fought  arm’d  with  two  Poniards  or 

Swords,  or  with  Sword  and  Dagger. - The  Etf'e- 

darii,  who  fought  in  Carrs  ;  called  alfo  in  an  In- 
feription,  lately  difeover’d  at  Lyons ,  AJJedarii. — The 
Fifcales  or  C<cfarianiy  who  belonged  to  the  Emperor’s 
Company,  and  who  being  more  robuft  and  dexte¬ 
rous  than  the  reft,  were  frequently  called  for;  and 

therefore  named  Poftulatiiii . - The  other  Kinds 

were,  the  Hoplomacbi ,  Meridianiy  Mirmillones ,  Ordi- 
norii  Prcvocatorcs ,  Retiariiy  Rudiarii\  Secutorcsy  Spc - 
flatorcs  and  Tbraccs. 


There  was  another  Kind  of  Building,  in  Antiqui¬ 
ty,  for  the  exhibiting  Shews  to  the  People,  called  Cir~ 
cusy  from  the  Latin  y  Give  tut  tty  or  from  Circe  >  co  whom 
T crtuUian  attributes  the  Invention. 

The  Roman  Circus  was  a  large  -oblong  Edifice, 
arch’d  at  one  end,  encompafled  with  Portico's,  and 
furnifiied  with  Rows  of  Seats,  placed  a  fee  tiding  over 
each  other.* - In  the  Middle  was  a  Kind  of  Foot¬ 

le, ink  or  Eminence,  with  Obelifics,  Statues,  and  Pods 
at  each  End.  This  ferved  them  for  their  Courfes  of 
their  Big<c  and  §>u<uhigtc  — Big tr  were  Chariots  drawn 

by  two  Horfes  a-breafl  i  TWpve,  by  three ;  &/adrig<Vy 

by  four,  ev. 


There  were  no  lefs  than  ten  Circus's  at  Pome  j  the 
largeft  was  that  built  by  the  elder  Tarquiu,  called  Cir¬ 
cus  Maximus,  between  the  Avantine  and  Palatine 
Mount.  Pliny  fays  it  was  enlarged  by  Julius  C<e fan 
fo  as  to  take  in  no  lefs  than  three  Stadia  in  length, 
and  one  in  width. 

The  moft  magnificent  Circus's  were  thofe  of  Au- 

gujlas  and  Nero. - There  are  ftill  fome  Remains  of 

the  Circus's ,  both  at  Romey  at  NifmeSy  and  other 
Places ;  but  as  they  ufed  to  encompafs  a  too  large 
Spot  of  Ground,  and  were  not  built  for  fo  long  a 
Duration,  Time  has  defaced  them. 

The  Games  of  the  Circus ,  which  fome  call  Cir* 
censean  Games,  were  Combats  celebrated  in  the 
Circus y  in  Honour  of  Confus  the  God  of  Councils,  and 
thence  alfo  called  Confualia.-^ They  were  alfo  called 
Roman  Games ,  either  on  Account  of  their  Antiquity* 
as  being  coeval  with  the  Roman  People,  or  becaufe 
eftablifhed  by  the  Romans. 

Thefe  Games  were  inftituted  by  Evandery  and  re- 
eftablifhed  by  Romulus ;  the  Pomp  or  Procefilon* 
called  Pompa  CircenftSy  was  only  a  Part  of  the  Games* 
making  the  Prelude  thereof,  and  confifting  of  a  Am¬ 
ple  Cavalcade  of  Chariots. - Till  the  Time  of  the 

elder  Tarquin,  they  were  held  in  an  Ifland  of  the 
Tiber  ;  and  were  called  Roman  Games :  After  that 
Prince  had  built  the  CircuSy  they  took  their  Name 
therefrom,  as  being  conftantly  held  there. 

There  were  fix  Kinds  of  Exercifes  in  the  Circus  3 
the  firft  Wreftling,  Fighting  with  Swords,  Staves, 
and  Pikes ;  the  fecond  was  Racing  ;  the  third  Sal - 
tatio  Dancing ;  the  fourth  Difciquoits,  Arrows,  and 
CeJlttSy  and  which  were  on  foot ;  the  fifth  was  Horfe- 
courfing  ;-  the  fixth  Courfes  of  Chariots,  whether  with 
two  Horfes  or  with  four;  each  bearing  the  Names  of 

the  Colours  they  wore. - -At  firft  there  was  only 

White  and  Red;  then  Green  was  added  and  blue; 
Lomitian  added  two  more  Colours,  but  they  did  noc 
hold. - It  was  CEnomaus  who  firft  invented  this  Me¬ 

thod  of  diftinguifhing  the  Quadrils  by  Colours.  The 
Green  was  for  thofe  who  reprefented  the  Earth  3  the 
Blue  for  the  Sea,  &V. 

'  The  great  Games,  called  Ltidi  Magniy  were  held 
in  Honour  of  the  God  Neptuney  who  was  the  Ro¬ 
mans  Confus ,  and  not  of  the  Sun,  as  fome  have  ima¬ 
gined. 

Other  ant  lent  Edifices  were  the  Agora's  or  Squares 
of  the  GreekSy  and  the  Forums  of  the  Romans.-— The 
Roman  Forums  differ’d  from  the  Grecian  Agora* sy  and 
were  of  a  fquare  Form,  furrounded  with  fpacious  and 
double  Porticoes  and  thick  Columns.- — -Thefe  Porticoes 
or  Piazza’s  were  as  broad  as  the  Columns  were  long  ; 
fo  that  by  their  being  double,  the  Place  for  walk¬ 
ing  was  as  fpacious  as  twice  the  Length  of  a  Co¬ 
lumn,  which  made  it  very  commodious.- - Over 

the  firft  Columns,  were  others  a  fourth  Parc  lefs 
than  the  firft  -,  thefe  had  under*  them  a  Corridor  of 
fuch  Height  as  was  moft  convenient,  bccanlc  thefe 
upper  Porticoes  were  appointed  like  wife  for  walk¬ 
ing  and  difeourfing,  and  for  Perfons  to  fland  ccm- 
modioufiy  therein,  to  be  Spectators  of  any  Shews  that 
might  be  exhibited  in  the  Square,  either  out  of  Plea- 

furc  or  Devotion.- - All  thefe  Porticoes  mu  ft  of 

Courfe  have  been  em  belli  fil'd  with  Niches  and  Sta¬ 
tues,  ft  nee  the  Greeks  ufed  to  be  highly  delighted 

with  fuch  Sort  of  Ornaments. - Near  to  thefe 

Squares  were  the  Baftlicay  che  Senate- houle,  the  Pri- 
fons,  ($c . 

Put  the  Roman  Forums y  or  Squares,  were  fomc- 
wkar  longer  than  they  were  broad  ;  fo  that  dividing 
the  Length  into  three  Part9,  two  made  the  Breadth  j 
becaufe  the  Gladiators  exerting  their  Skill  publicity 
in  thefe  Places,  this  Form  was  more  commodious  for 
their  Purpofe  than  a  perfect  Square  3  ior  which  Rea- 
fon  like  wife  che  Intercolumnation  of  che  Porticoes, 
that  went  round  the  Square,  was  made  of  two  Diame¬ 
ters  and  Quarter  of  a  Column,  or  even  of  two  Dia¬ 
meters,  that  the  Sight  of  the  People  might  not  be  in¬ 
tercepted  by  the  Thickncfs  of  the  Columns, - The 

Porticoes  were  as  broad  as  the  Columns  were  high, 
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and  under  them  were  the  Bankers  and  Goldfmiths 

Shops. - The  upper  Columns  were  a  fourth  Part 

lefs  than  the  under  ones,  becaufe  all  Pieces  below 
fhould  be  ftronger  than  thofe  above,  confidering  the 

Weight  they  bear. - In  the  Parc  fronting  the  warm- 

eft  Region  of  Heaven' were  the  Bafilicas. - On  that 

Side  which  fronted  the  North,  Hood  the  Senate- 
houfe,  a  Square  and  a  half  in  Length.  ^  This  Curia, 
or  Senate  houfe,  was  the  Place  where  the  Senate  af- 
fembled  to  conlult  about  State  Affairs. 

Of  thefe  Forums  there  were  fevcral  at  Rome  ;  at  firft 
only  three,  viz.  Romanian,  fulianum ,  and  Auguftum  ; 
but  that  Number  was  afterwards  increafed  to  fix,  by 
the  Addition  of  the  Tranfitorium,  called  alfo  Palla¬ 
dium  ;  the  Trajanum  and  Salluftii  Forum. - The  firft 

and  mo  ft  eminent  of  thefe  was  the  Forum  Romanum , 
called  alfo  Forum  Fetus,  old  Square  ;  and  abfolutely 

Forum,  or  rhe  Forum.- - In  this  was  an  Apartment 

called  the  Rrftra,  where  the  Lawyers  pleaded;  the 
Officers  harangued  ;  Funeral  Orations  delivered,  &c. 

_ _ ^Xhis  Rojfra  was  adorned  with  the  Beaks  of  Ships 

taken  from  the  People  of  Ant  him  9  in  a  naval  En¬ 
gagement,  whence  the  Name. 

°  The  Antieius  were  alfo  very  curious  in  building 
Columns.  Of  which  there  were  various  Kinds,  viz. 
Hiftorical,  Chronological,  Funeral,  Infinitive,  Iti¬ 
nerary,  Lat.iry,  Legal,  Limicrophous  or  Boundary, 
Manubiary,  Memorial,  Mcnian,  Milliary,  Military, 
Statuai  y,  Symbolical,  Triumphal  and  Zoophorick. 

The  Hiftorical  Columns  were  thofe  whofe  Shafts 
were  adorned  with  a  Bafto  Relievo,  running  in  a  fpi- 
ral  Line,  its  whole  Length;  and  containing  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  fome  great  Perfonage.  Of  thefe  Kind  are 
the  Trajan  and  Antonine  Columns  to  be  fecn  Hill  at 
Rome. 

That  of  Trajan  is  of  the  Tttfcan  Order,  though 
fomewhat  irregular  ;  its  PIcight  is  eight  Diameters, 
and  its  Pedeftal  Corinthian  ;  it  was  built  in  the  Forum 
Romanum ,  or  Roman  Square.-— — -Its  Bale  confifts  of 
.twelve  Scones  of  an  enormous  Size,  and  it  is  raifedon 
a  Socle,  or  Foot  of  eight  Steps.  Wichin-fide  is  a 
Stair  cafe  illuminated  with  forty-four  Windows.  It 
is  140  Foot  high,  which  is  35  Foot  fliort  of  the  An - 
tonine  Column  ;  but  the  Workmanfliip  of  the  former 
is  much  more  valued.  It  is  adorn’d  from  top  to 
bottom  with  Baffo  Relievo's ,  reprelenting  the  great 
Aftions  of  that  Emperor  (one  of  the  belt  who  ever 
fought  under  the  Roman  Eagles)  againft  the  Daca. 
_ _ ^Several  learned  Men  have  explain’d  the  Bas  Re¬ 
liefs  of  the  Trajan  Columns,  and  among  others  Cici- 

cottius  and  Fabretti. - The  late  King  of  France, 

Lewis  XIV.  had  Models  of  all  thofe  Bas  Reliefs  taken 
off  in  Plaifter  of  Paris. 

The  Antonine  Column  has  iggStcps,  with  56  Win¬ 
dows  ;  and  each  of  thefe  is  divided  by  Tambours  of 

white  Marble. 

At  Athens  there  were  Chronological  Columns,  where¬ 
on  were  inferibed  the  whole  FI  1  (lory  of  Greece,  di- 
gefted  into  Olympiads,  thofe  Sorts  of  Columns  being 
erected  for  no"  other  Ufe,  than  to  bear  fome  hiftorical 
Infcription,  digelbd  according  to  the  Order  of 
Time;  as  by  'Lift  res,  O'ympiads,  Fa  ft  I ,  Epochas, 

Annals,  &c. 

The  Funeral  Columns  had  foiucrimes  their  Shafts 
overfpread  with  1  ears  or  Flames,  which  are  Symbols 
of  Giief,  and  of  Immortality  ;  and  were  ercifled  to 
fupport  an  Urn ,  wherein  were  inclulcd  the  Allies  of 
fome  tleceafed  Flero. 

We  do  not  learn  from  Hiflorians  that  there  were 
ever  move  than  Lvvo  lujlrutl ivo  Columns ,  one,  which 
Ji ftp  bus,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  pretends  10  have  been  ereded 
by  the  Sons  of  Adam,  whereon  were  engraven  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and  another  fuppoled  by 
Baud  clot  10  have  been  railed  by  the  Son  of  Pifftra- 
tus ,  containing  the  Rules  ancl  Precepts  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Fuji  us  informs  us,  that  at  Rome ,  in  the  Herb*  mar¬ 
ker,  now  the  Place  Montanura ,  was  eredted  a  Column 
called  Lallan,  which  had  a  Cavity  in  its  Pedeftal, 
wherein  young  Children,  abandon’d  by  their  Parents, 


out  of  Poverty  or  Inhumanity,  were  expofed  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  publick  Expence. 

None  but  the  Lacedemonians  have  ever  eredled  Le¬ 
gal  Columns,  whereon  were  engraven  the  fundamental 
Laws  of  their  State  ;  and  thofe  Columns  were  always 
crefted  in  publick  Places,  for  the  better  Inflruclion 
of  the  People. 

Alexander,  according  to  Pliny ,  eredted  a  IJrniiro - 
p heus  or  Boundary  Column  at  the  Extremities  of  the 
Indies  to  fhew  the  Limits  of  his  Conquefls  ;  and  the 
Romans  afterwards  follow’d  his  Example. 

The  Romans  were  very  induftrious  in  erecting  Ma - 
nuhiary  Columns ,  built  in  Imitation  of  Trees,  and  a- 
dom’d  with  Trophies,  whereon  they  hung  the  Spoils 
of  the  Enemies. 

Suetonius  and  Afcanius  refer  to  a  certain  Mcnias 

w 

the  Origin  of  the  Menian  Column,  who  having  fuld 
his  Houle  to  Cato  and  Flaccus,  Con fuls,  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  publick  Edifice,  referved  „to  himfclf 
the  Right  of  raffing  a  Column  without  fide,  to  bear 
a  Balcony,  whence  he  might  fee  the  Shews. 

yluguftu.s  had  a  Column  of  white  Marble  (rhe  fame 
with  that  which  is  now  feen  on  the  Baluftrade  of  the 
Perron  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome)  eredted  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Roman  Forum ,  which  was  called  Milliary,  and 
from  whence,  as  a  Centre,  the  Diftanccs  of  the  feve- 
ral  Cities,  &c.  of  the  Empire,  were  reckoned  by 
other  Milliary  Columns,  difpofed  at  equal  Diftances 
on  all  the  grand  Roads.  This  Column  was  called 
Milliarium  Aureum,  as  having  been  gilt,  at  leaft  the 

Ball,  by  Order  of  Auguftus.- - Its  Proportion  is  maf- 

five,  being  a  fiiort  Cylinder,  the  Symbol  of  the  Globe 

of  the  Earth. - It  was  reftored  by  the  Emperors 

Vejpafian  and  Adrian  ;  as  appears  by  rhe  Infcriptions. 

The  Romans  had  two  Sorts  of  Military  Columns , 
one  whereon  was  engraven  a  Lift  of  the  Forces  of  the 
Roman  Army,  ranged  by  Legions  in  their  proper  Or¬ 
der  5  with  Defign  to  preferve  the  Memory  of  the 
Number  of  Soldiers,  and  of  the  Order  obferved  in 

any  military  Expedition.- - And  another  called  Co~ 

Jumna  Bellica,  (landing  before  the  Temple  of  Janus , 
(whofe  Gates  were  always  open  in  time  of  War,  and 
fli uc  in  time  of  Peace)  at  the  Foot  whereof  the  Con- 
ful  declared  War,  by  throwing  a  Javelin  towards  the 
Enemy’s  Country. 

The  Columns  adorn’d  with  the  Beaks  or  Prows  of 
Ships  and  Galleys,  with  Anchors  and  Graplers, 
e reified  either  in  Memory  of  a  naval  Vidlory,  as  the 
Tufcan  Column  in  the  Capitol,  or  in  Honour  of  fome 
Admiral,  were  called  Roftral  Columns. 

There  was  dug  up  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  I  have 
heretofore  mentioned,  a  flatted  Column  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Order,  whole  Shaft  is  a  Angle  Eloclc  of  white 
Marble,  49  Foot  and  a  half  high,  and  five  Foot 
eight  Inches  Diameter ;  which  Paul  V.  Pope,  had 
eredled  on  a  Pedeftal,  before  the  Church  of  St.  Ma* 
ria  Major,  at  Rome,  to  fupport  a  Statue,  of  gilt 
Braf's,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  from  whence  ’tis  cal¬ 
led  a  Statuary  Column,  as  all  other  Columns  which 
fupport  a  Statue. 

The  Caryatides  and  Termini  were  alfo  a  Sort  of  Sta¬ 
tuary  Columns.- - The  Caryatides  were,  and  arc 

ft  ill,  a  Kind  of  Order  of  Columns  or  Pilaflers,  under 
the  Figures  of  Women,  drifted  in  long  Robes,  ferv- 

ing  to  fupport  Entablatures.* - Vitruvius  pretends, 

that  the  Origin  of  Caryatides  is  owing  to  the  Greeks 
having  taken  the  City  of  Curia,  led  away  their  Wo¬ 
men  Captives ;  and  to  perpetuate  their  Servitude,  re* 
prclented  them  in  their  Buildings,  413  charged  with 
Burdens,  fueh  as  thofe  fupported  by  Columns. 

Termcs,  or  Termini,  (Irom  the  Roman  God  Termi¬ 
nus,  the  Protcllor  of  I, ami- Marks)  was  a  Statue  wade 
without  Hands  or  Feet  (that  he  might  not  change  his 
Place)  planted  at  lIic  Bounds  of  Lands  to  leparate 

them. - The  two  famous  Statues  of  Pa/quin  and 

Marforio  at  Rome,  might  be  ranked  among  thele 
Sorts  of  Statues,  linee  otherwife,  I  do  not  know 
where  die  to  place  thofe  two  great  Satyrifts,  who  ku 
fevcral  Centuries  have,  by  their  witty  Repartees ,  di¬ 
verted  all  Europe.  „  , 

Pafqutn 
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Pafquin  is  a  mutilated  Statue  at  Rome,  in  a  Corner 

of  the  Palace  Urfini. - It  takes  its  Name  from  a 

Cobler  of  that  City,  called  Pafquin ,  famous  for  his 
Sneers  and  Gibes ;  and  whofe  Shop  was  the  Refort  of 
a  Number  of  idle  People,  who  diverted  themfelves 

with  bantering  Folks  as  they  pa  fled  by. - After 

Pafquin’s  Death,  as  they  were  digging  up  the  Pave¬ 
ment  before  his  Shop,  they  found  a  Statue  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Gladiator ,  well  cut,  but  maimed,  and  half- 
fpoiled.  This  they  Jet  up  in  the  Place' where  it  was 
found,  at  the  Corner  of  the  deceas’d  Mafter  Pafquin9 s 
Shop;  and  by  Confent,  called  it  by  the  Name  of  the 
Defunct.* — —From  that  Time  all  Satires  and  Lam¬ 
poons  are  aferibed  to  this  Figure,  are  put  in  its 
Mouth,  or  pafted  againft  it  ;  as  if  they  came  from 

pafquin  Redivivus .- - -  Pafquin  ufually  addreftl  s  him- 

fclf  to  Marforio,  another  Statue  in  Rome-,  or  Marfo - 

rio  to  Pafquin ,  whom  they  made  reply. - The 

Anfwers  are  ufually  very  fhort,  poignant,  and  un¬ 
lucky:  When  Marforio  is  attacked,  Pafquin  comes 
ro  his  Afliftance ;  and  Pafquin  is  aflifteJ  by  Marforio 
jn  his  Turn,  i,  e.  the  People  make  the  Statues  lpeak 

juft  what  they  pleafe. -  The  Dialogues  between 

thefe  two  Statues  are  called  Pafquinades . 

We  have  no  vifibie  Pafquins  here  in  England ,  but 
we  have  feme  invifible  ones,  who  a6t  their  Part,  to 
the  full  as  well,  as  ever  did  the  Roman  Pafquin ,  and 
their  P.  fquinadcs  are  often  feafoned  with  more  Attic 
Salt. 

Thefe  was  another  Kind  of  Statuary  Columns,  cal¬ 
led  Zoophoric ,  whereon  was  placed  a  Figure  of  fome 
Animal,  as  that  at  Sienna ,  which  bears  the  Wolf 
which  fuckled  Romulus  and  Remus ;  and  one  of  the 
two  Columns  (though  not  a  Piece  of  Antiquity) 
whereon  is  the  Lion  of  Sc.  Mark,  and  the  Arms  of 
the  Republick. 

The  Symbolical  Columns  reprefented  fome  particular 
Country,  by  the  Attributes  proper  thereto,  as  the 
Corvinian  Column ,  on  which  was  a  Crow,  eredted  to 
Valerius  Maximus,  flrnamed  Corvinus,  in  Memory 
of  his  defeating  a  Giant  in  the  Army  of  the  Gauls , 

by  the  Afliftance  of  a  Crow. - And  the  modern 

one,  of  the  French  Order,  fet  with  Flowers  de  Luce , 
on  the  Frontilpiece  of  the  Jefuits  Church  at  Rouen,  in 
Normandy. 

The  Triumphal  Columns  were  erected  by  the  An- 
tients,  in  Honour  of  a  Hero ;  the  Joints  of  the 
Scones,  or  Courfes  whereof,  were  covered  with  as 
many  Crowns  as  he  had  made  different  military  Expe¬ 
ditions. —  Each  Crown  had  its  particular  Name;  as 
Vallaris,  which  was  befet  with  Spikes,  in  Memory 
of  having  forced  aPallifade.  Muralis ,  adorned  with 
little  Turrets,  or  Battlements  (which  Sort  of  Crowns 
have  Place  at  prefen t  in  our  Blazon)  for  having 
mounted  an  Aflault.  Navalis,  of  Prows  and  Beaks 
of  Ve fills,  for  having  overcome  at  Sea.  Obfidi  nalis 9 
or  Graminalis  of  Graf ;  for  having  raifed  a  Siege. 
Ovans,  of  Myrtle ,  which  exprefied  an  Ovation  or 
little  Triumph;  and  Trittmphalis ,  of  Laurel,  fora 
grand  Triumph. —  Procopius  tells  us  of  a  Column  of 
this  Kind  erected  in  the  Place,  called  Auguficum ,  be¬ 
fore  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Conjlantinople ,  lupporcing 
an  Equeflrian  Statue  of  the  Emperor  Juft  ini  an. 

Obelisks  and  Pyramids  were  alio  railed  by  the 
Antients,  as  an  Ornament  in  fome  publick  Places, 

and  frequently  charged  with  Inlcriptions  and  Hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

T?  p  ^YRAM!DS»  froni  mp*  was  a  folid  mnflive 
Fdifice,  which  from  a  fqiure,  triangular,  or  other 

Jiph  dimini  filing  to  a  Point  or  Vortex. - 

ihey  were  fornetimes  e reded  to  preferve  the  Memory 
of  Angular  Events ;  anti  Ibnictimcs  to  tranlinic  to  Po- 
ILrity  the  Gloiy  and  Magnificence  of  Princes;  but  as 
dity  are  the  Symbols  of  Immortality,  they  were  more 
commonly  nfed,  as  luneral  Monuments  ;  as  that  of 
jftius  ac  Rome,  and  thofc  other  celebrated  ones  of 


^.^famous  for  the  Hugcnefs  of  their  Size, 


Spindle, 


as 


’  iheir  Antiquity. 

*  he  On  klisks,  from  o|3fA®j,  a  Spite,  Broach,  or 
were,  and  are  llill,  triangular  Pyramids, 


very  (lender  and  high. —  The  DIflvrence  between  Obe- 
lijks  and  Pyramids ,  according  to  fome,  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  latter  have  large  Bafes,  and  the  former  very 
Anal  1  ones,  though  Cardan  makes  the  D.ffcrence  to 
confifl:  in  this,  that  Obelijks  are  to  bd  all  of  a  Piece, 

or  to  confifl:  of  a  Angle  Stone,  and  Pyramids  of 
feveral. 

F;  Kircher  reckons  up  14  Obelijks,  celebrated  above 
the  Reft;  viz.  that  of  Alexandria,  that  of  the  B  irbe- 
rins,  thole  of  Conflantinople ,  of  the  Mons  Efquilinus , 
of  the  Campus  Flaminius  of  Florence,  of  Heliopolis ,  of 
Ludovifto,  of  St.  Mahut,  of  the  Medici,  of  the  Vati¬ 
can,  of  Marcus  Ccelius,  and  that  of  Pampbilia.—*  The 
fit  ft  Obehjk  we  know  of,  was  that  raifed  by  Ramefes , 
King  of  Egypt,  in  the  Time  of  the  Trojan  War.  1c 
was  40  Cubits  high,  and  according  to  Herodotus,  em¬ 
ployed  20,000  Men  in  the  Building. —  Phicus,  an¬ 
other  King  of  Egypt ,  raifed  one  of  45  Cubits*,  and 
Plolomy  Philadelphus  another  of  88  Cubits,  in  Me* 
mory  of  Arfmoe. —  Thefe  three  Obelijks  are  of  Por¬ 
phyry,  and  ftill  Handing. —  Auguftus  ereded  an  ObeUJk 
at  Rome,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  which  ferved  to  mark 
the  Hours  on  an  horizontal  Dial,  drawn  on  the  Puve- 
nienr. 

This  Kind  of  Monument,  which  is  very  antienc, 
was  fir  ft  made  Ufe  of,  we  are  told,  to  tranfmit  to  Po- 
fterity  the  principal  Precepts  of  Philofophy,  which 
were  engraven  in  hierogly phical  Characters  hereon  — 
In  after  Times  they  were  ufed  to  immortal ife  the 
Adions  of  Heroes,  and  the  Memory  of  Perfons  be¬ 
loved. 

The  antient  Statues  are  divided  by  Antiquaries  into 
Greek  an.d  Roman  Statues ,  and  thefe  again  fubdivided 
into  Divine,  Heroes ,  and  Augufti. 

The  Greek  Statues  were  naked  Figures ;  being  in 
this  Manner  they  reprefented  their  Deities ,  Athlete, 
of  the  Olympic  Games,  and  Heroes  ;  the  R-afon  of 
this  Nudity  was,  that  thofe  who  exercifed  Wreflling, 
wherein  the  Grecian  Youth  placed  their  chief  Gloiy, 

always  performed  naked. - The  Greeks  lucceeded 

in  their  Statues  beyond  the  Romans  ;  both  the  Worlc- 
manfhip,  and  the  Fancy  of  the  Roman  Starues  were 
inferior  to  the  Grecian  ;  indeed  we  have  very  few  re¬ 
maining  that  have  efcaped  the  Injuries  of  Time. 

The  Roman  Statues  differed  in  this  from  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  that  they  were. cloathed  ;  thofe  of  the  Emperors 
with  long  Gowns  over  their  Armour,  and  hence  were 
called  Statu*  Paludal*  ;  thofe  of  Captains  and  Cava¬ 
liers,  with  Coats  of  Arms,  Thoracal*-,  thofe  of  Sol¬ 
diers  with  Cuirafll'S,  Loricat * -,  thofe  of  Senators 
and  Augurs,  TrabeaU ?;  thofe  of  Magift  rates  with  long 
Robes,  Togat *-,  thofe  of  the  People  with  a  plain  Tu¬ 
nica,  Tunicai*  ;  and,  laflly,  thofe  of  Women  with  long 
Trains,  Stolat*. —  Their  other  Divifion  of  Statues  is 
that  I  have  already  mentioned  into  Divine,  which 
were  thofe  confecrated  to  the  Gods,  as  Jupiter ,  Mars , 
Apollo ,  &c.  Heroes,  which  were  thole  of  the  Demi- 
Gods ;  as  Hercules,  &r\  and  Augufti,  which  were 
thofe  of  the  Emperors  ;  as  thofe  two  of  C*far  and 
Augtftus ,  under  the  Portico  of  the  Capitol. 

The  other  Kinds  of  Edifices  which  the  Antients 
ufed  to  adorn  or  c m be l’l i fh  their  Cities  or  Towns  with 
were  Triumphal  Arches,  Baths  and  Bridges. 

The  Triumphal  Arches  were  G  a  tes  or  Pa  f- 
fages  into  a  City,  built  ol  Stone  or  Marble,  Sculpture, 
Inlcriptions,  (Ac.  fervjng  noc  only  to  adorn  a  Tri¬ 
umph,  ac  the  Return  from  a  victorious  Expedition, 
but  alfo  to  preferve  the  Memory  of  the  Triumph  ro 
Poftcrity.  —  The  mo  ft  celebrated  Triumphal  Arches 
now  remaining  of  Antiquity  are  that  of  Titus,  of  Sep¬ 
timus  Sever  us,  and  of  Cot  ft  an  tine  at  Rome. —  One  of 
the  Gates  of  Orange  (the  chief  City  of  that  Princi¬ 
pality  belonging  amicmly  to  the  illuflrious  Koufe  of 
Najjatt,  but  at  prefen t  in  the  King  of  France's  Poflef- 

fkm)  is  a  Triumphal  Arch  of  Cains  Marius, - - — 

The  Gate,  Peyro,  at  Montpelier,  is  alfo  a  Triumphal 
Arch  ;  and  the  Gates  of  St.  Denis,  Sr.  Martin,  and 
Sc.  Antoine  at  Paris ,  though  modern  Pieces,  deiVrve 
that  Name. 

Baths  were  large  and  pompous  Buildings,  which 

made 
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made  Part  of  the  aruient  Gymnafia,  and  which,  tho* 
eredted  for  the  Sake  of  bathing,  were  frequented  more 
for  the  Sake  of  Pleafure,  than  Health. 

The  mofl  magnificent  Baths  were  thofe  of  Titus, 
Paulas  AEmiUtis ,  and  Dioclefan ,  of  which  there  are 

fome  Ruins  flill  remaining.' - It  is  faid  that  at 

Rome  there  were  856  public  Baths.  Fabrici us  adds, 
that  the  exceffive  Luxury  of  the  Romans  appeared  in 
nothing  more  vifible  than  in  their  Baths •  Seneca  com¬ 
plains  that  the  Baths  of  Plebeians  were  filled  from 
filver  Pumps  ;  and  that  the  freed- Men  trod  on  Gems. 
Macrobitis  tells  us  of  one  Sergius  Oratus,  a  Voluptu¬ 
ary,  who  had  pendant  Baths  hanging  in  the  Air. 

Since  I  have  hinted  here  at  Gymnafium ,  I  am  obliged 
to  inform  the  Reader,  that  it  was  a  publick  Edifice 
of  the  Ancients,  eredled  for  performing  Exercifes  of 
the  Body,  where  People  were  taught,  and  regularly 
difciplined  therein. 

The  Romans  borrowed  the  Gymnafia  from  the  Athe¬ 
nians ,  and  the  Athenians  from  the  Lacedemonians  ; 
fince  Solon ,  in  Lucian’s  Anacharjis ,  and  Cicero  de 


Oral.  1.  2.  are  both  of  Opinion,  that  the  Greeks  were 
the  firft  that  had  Gymna/ia. 

There  were  three  principal  Gymnafia  at  Athens  ; 
the  Academy ,  where  Plato  taught  ;  the  Lyceum ,  noted 
for  Arittotle' s  Ledtures  ;  and  the  Cynofarges ,  allotted 
for  the  Populace. 

Mr.  Burette ,  after  Vitruvius ,  afierts,  that  the  Gym¬ 
nafia  confided  of  twelve  Members  or  Apartments,  viz. 
1  The  exterior  Portico’s,  where  the  Philofophers, 
Phyficians,  Mathematicians,  Rhetoricians,  and  other 
Virtuofo’s  read  publick  Ledtures,  difputed,  and  re¬ 
cited  their  Performances.  2.  Thz  Ephebeum,  where 
the  Youth  afiembled  very  early,  to  learn  their  Exer- 
eifes  in  private,  without  any  Spectators.  3.  The  Co¬ 
ry  ccum,  Apod  iter  ion,  or  Gymn  after  ion ,  a  Kind  of 
Wardrobe  where  they  ftript,  either  to  bathe  or  excr- 
cife.  4.  The  Elect hefitim,  Alipterion ,  or  Unttuarium , 
appointed  for  the  Undtions  which  either  preceded  or 
followed  the  Ufe  of  the  Bath,  Wrcftling,  Pancrafta , 
&c.  5.  The  Conijlerium ,  or  Coniftra ,  in  which  they 
covered  themfelves  with  Sand  or  Dud,  to  dry  up  the 
Oil  or  Sweat.  6.  The  PaUftra,  properly  fo  called, 
where  they  pradtifed  Wrcdling,  the  Pugilate,  Pan - 
crafuiy  and  divers  ocher  Excrcifes.  7.  The  Spherijle- 
rium  or  Tennis  Court,  referved  for  Excrcifes  where¬ 
in  they  ufed  the  Balls.  8.  Large  unpaved  Alleys, 
which  comprehended  the  Space  between  the  Portico’s 
and  the  Walls,  wherewith  the  Edifice  was  furrounded. 
9.  The  AT/?/,  which  were  Portico’s  for  the  Wredlers 
in  Winter  or  bad  Weather.  10.  Other  Xi/li’s  or 
open  Alleys,  allotted  for  Summer  and  fine  Weather; 
fomc  of  which  were  quite  open,  and  others  planted  with 
Trees.  11,  The  Baths ,  confiding  of  fevcral  different 
Apartments.  12.  The  Stadium ,  a  large  Place  of  a 
Semicircular  Form,  covered  with  Sand,  and  furround- 
ed  with  Seats  for  the  Spedlators. 

There  were  fcveral  Officers  for  the  Adminidration 
of  the  Gymnafia.  1.  A  Dircdtor  and  Superintendant 
of  the  whole,  called  Gymnnfiarcha .  2.  The  Xiftar - 

dm,  who  p re fi ded  in  the  Xiftus  or  Stadium.  3.  The 
Gymn  aft  a  or  Madcr  of  the  Excrcifes,  who  under¬ 
flood  their  different  Efledls,  and  could  accommodate 
them  to  the  different  Complexions  of  the  Athlete . 
4.  The  Pedolriba ,  whole  Bufinefs  was  mechanically 
to  teach  the  Excrcifes,  without  underdanding  their 
I  hcory  or  Ufe.- - Linder  thefe  four  Officers  were 

a  Number  of  Subalterns,  whole  Names  didinguiffi 
their  different  Functions. 

The  Excrcifes  learned  under  thofe  different  Maders, 

were  cither  for  Defence,  Health,  or  Diverfion, - - 

Thofe  for  Defence  were  called  Military,  as  the  Excr- 
ciie  of  the  Javelin,  Gladiators,  WreRIing,  Boxing, 
Running,  Leaping,  throwing  the  Li  Jens,  drawing 
the  Bow,  ifc.  in  all  which  Excrcifes,  there  were 
Pri/.cs  pro  poled  for  the  Conqueror,  thereby  to  ani¬ 
mate  Youths,  to  Combats  of  clivers  Kinds,  that  they 
might  be  capable,  when  Occafion  required,  to  repel 
the  Infulrsof  their  Neighbours.— Thofe  for  Health, 
were  Walking,  Vociferation,  Shouting,  Holding 
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one’s  Breath,  &c.  Though  this  Kind  of  Exercife  i; 
not  Co-eval  with  the  reft;  fince  it  is  Plato’s  Senti¬ 
ment,  that  they  were  firft  introduced  into  the  Gym- 
nafium ,  by  one  Hercdicus ,  prior  a  little  to  Hippocrates , 
and  not  before  Luxury  and  Idlenefs  had  reduced 
Men  to  the  abfolute  Neceffity  of  applying  to  Phyfi. 
cians,  who  difeovered  then,  that  nothing  contributed 
more  to  the  Prefervation  and  Re- eftablifbment  of 
Health,  as  Exercifes  proportioned  to  the  different 
Complexions,  Ages  and  Sexes ;  and  being  convinced 
by  Experience,  of  their  Ufefulnefs,  they  applied 

themfelves  to  ir. - Hippocrates  was  the  firft  who 

treated  of  the  Utility  of  it,  in  his  Book  of  Regimen ; 
but  as  he,  nor  the  other  Phyficians,  did  not  adopt  all 
the  Exercifes  of  the  Gymnaflick  Art  into  their  Prac¬ 
tice,  they  left  the  molt  violent  and  laborious,  to  the 
Matters  of  the  military  and  athletick  Exercifes. 

The  Exercifes  for  Diverfion  were  Dancing ;  all  the 
Exercifes  with  Pile  or  Balls;  mounting  cheHorfe* 
riding  in  Chaife,  Litter,  or  other  wheeled  Vehicle  • 
rocking  in  Beds  or  Cradles;  and  fometimes  Twinging; 
fwimming,  feV.  0 

The  Hope  of  being  proclaimed  and  crowned  Con¬ 
querors  in  the  publick  Games,  which  they  thought 
was  the  hightft  Honour  a  Mortal  could  arrive  at, 
had  rendred  the  Grecian  Youths  over  diligent  in  thofe 
Kinds  of  Exercifes,  and  caufed  fuch  Emulation  among 
them ,  that  what  was  originally  only  Amufement,  became 
at  length  a  Matter  of  luch  Importance,  as  to  interefl 
famous  Cities,  and  entire  Nations  in  the  Practice.— 
Nay,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  all  Greece  went  fo  far  as 
to  imagine,  that  even  Gods  and  Demi- Gods  were  not 
infenfible,  of  what  Men  were  fo  captivated  withal; 
and  in  Confcquence  hereof  to  introduce  the  greateft 
Part  of  thefe  Exercifes  in  their  religious  Ceremonies, 
the  Worfhip  of  their  Gods,  and  the  funeral  Honours 
done  the  Manes  of  the  Dead. 

We  have  no  earlier  Monument  now  extant,  of  the 
Grecian  GymnaZiicks,  (which  is  the  Name  they  gave 
to  thefe  Exercifes)  than  the  Defcription  of  them  in  the 
23d  Book  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  where  he  deferibes 
the  Games  celebrated  at  the  Funeral  of  Palrocltts , 
which  was  at  the  Time  of  the  Trojan  War ,  and 
whereby  we  learn  that  they  had  Chariot- races,  Foot¬ 
races,  Boxing,  Wreftling,  Gladiators,  throwing  the 
Difcus,  drawing  the  Bow,  hurling  the  Javelin,  fcfa 
Though  Mr.  Burette  in  his  Hiftory  of  Gymnafticks , 
inferted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  In - 
feriplions ,  believes  that  this  Art  is  co-eval  with  the 
World  ;  for  which  he  has  no  other  Proofs,  but  a 
reafonabk;  Sup  po  fit  ion. 

We  have  not  the  leaft  Trace  remaining  of  Gre¬ 
cian  Gymnafia ,  which  the  Romans  improved  and 
advanced  to  the  utmoft  Pitch  of  Magnificence; 
but  the  Declenfion  of  the  Empire  having  involved 
the  Arts  in  its  Ruin,  the  Gymnafia  were  deferred,  and 
thofe  lumptuous  Edifices  entirely  ruinated  5  fo  that 
all  that’s  fecn  of  them  at  prefent,  arc  only  the  Places 
where  they  were  eredted, 

The  Biudges,  the  next  Piece  of  Antiquity  which 
falls  under  our  Confideration,  are  commonly  defined 
an  Edifice,  either  of  Stone  or  Timber,  confiding  of 
one  or  more  Arches,  ere  (ft  e  cl  over  a  River,  Canal, 
or  the  like,  for  the  Conveniency  of  crofting  or  puffing 
over  from  one  Side  to  the  other. 

Abundance  of  Bridges  were  eredted  by  the  Anticnts 
in  fcveral  Places,  but  particularly  in  Italy,  and  on  the 
Tyber  ;  whereof  fome  are  this  Day  entire,  and  others 
have  fome  final  I  Remains  only  left  to  prefer  ve  their 
Memory,-—— riiofe  which  are,  at  prefent,  entire  on 
the  Tyber,  are  that  of  the  Caftle  Sr.  Angelo,  called 
anciently  the  Elian  Bridge ,  from  the  Emperor  Elius 
Adrianus,  who  ere  died  in  this  Place  his  own  Monu¬ 
ment. - File  Fair  hi  an  Bridge,  eredted  by  Fabri- 

cius,  now  called  the  Four -headed  Bridge,  or  Ponlo 
quatro  capi,  from  the  four  Heads  of  Janus,  or  four 
Termini',  placed  on  the  left  Hand  of  this  Bridge* 
whereby  the  I  Hand  of  f Tyber  is  joined  to  the  Ciry.-p 
The  Ceftian  Bridge,  now  called  St.  Bartholomew s 
Bridge,  which  from  the  other  Side  of  the  Ifiand, 
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paflfes  toTranftyberm,  or  over  the  Tyber. — The  Bridge 
tailed  Senator to  from  the  Senators,  and  Palatino , 
from  the  adjacent  Hill,  made  of  Ruftick  Work,  and 
now  called  St.  Mary's  Bridge. 

But  the  Bridges ,  whereof  the  antient  Remains  are 
only  to  be  feen  in  the  Tyber,  are  the  Sablician  Bridge , 
called  likewife  the  Lepidan  Bridge ,  from  Emilias 
Lepidus ,  who  made  it  of  Stone,  though  it  was  firft 

made  of  Wood,  and  was  built  near  Ripa. - The 

Triumphal  Bridge ,  whofe  Pi  1  afters  are  ftill  to  be  feen 

over  again  ft  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Gbofl. - The 

Janictilan  Bridge ,  fo  named  from  its  being  adjacent 
to  Mount  Jani cuius  ;  which  becaufe  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 

repaired  it,  is  now  called  Ponte  Sifio. - And  the 

Milvian  Bridge ,  now  called  Ponte  Molle ,  in  the  Fla- 
mini  an  Way,  not -two  Miles  diftanc  from  Rome,  and 
retaining  only  the  Foundations  of  its  antient  Form, 
ft  is  reported  to  have  been  eredted  in  the  Time  of 
■Sylla,  by  Marcus  Scaur  us  the  Cenfor. 

There  are  likewife  the  Remains  of  a  Bridge ,  to  be 
feen,  eredfed  by  Auguftus ,  of  Ruftick  Work,  upon 
the  Vera,  a  mod  rapid  River  near  Narm't ;  and  an¬ 
other  of  the  fame  Work  upon  the  Metaurus,  at 
Calgi,  in  X!fmbria ,  with  particular  Counter  Work 
tit  each  End  of  it  upon  the  Banks ;  which  makes 
it  exceeding  ftrong,  and  fupports  the  Road. 
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into  three  Arches,  and  the  middlemoft  larger  than 

either  of  the  Other  two. - Both  the  one  and  the 

.  ocher  of  chefe  BHdges  are  compofed  of  Coftozd  Scone; 
which  is  a  foft  Sfone,  and  is  fa  wed  like  Wood. 

The  Antients,  efpecially  the  Romans,  were  not  fo 
extravagant  in  building  Places  for  their  Interment,  as 
they  were,  in  all  thfcir  other  Edifices ;  tho*  befides  the 
ufual  Sepulchres  for  the  Interment  of  the  whole  fiody* 
or  of  the  Afhes  of  the  Body  burnt,  they  had  a  parti¬ 
cular  Kind,  called  Cenotaphia ,  which  were  empty  Se^ 
pulchres,  made  in  Honour  of  fome  Perfon,  who 
perhaps  had  no  Burial  a£  all  ;  from  a  fuperftitious 
Opinion,  that  the  Souls  6f  thofe  who  wanted  Burial* 
wandered  a  hundred  Years,  e're  they  wfcre  admitted 
to  pafs  into  the  Elyfian  Fields . 

Among  the  Romans ,  norfe  but  the  Emperors,  Ve- 
ftals,  and  Perfons  fignalized  by  great  Adions,  were 
allowed  to  have  Sepulchres  in  the  Cities  *,  the  reft: 
were  all  in  the  Country,  near  the  high  Roads;  whence 
thofe  common  Words,  Sijle,  (ft  abi,  •viator,  which 
are  ftill  retained  in  rhe  Infcriptions  of  our  Monu¬ 
ments  in  Churches,  (ftc.  tho*  theOccafion  be  no  more. 
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But  among  all  the  celebrated  Bridges ,  that  is  recorded 
as  a  Miracle,  which  Caligula  built  from  Puteoli  to 
Bai<e,  in  the  Midft  of  the  Sea,  almoft  three  Miles 
in  Length-*  and  on  which  ’tis  laid,  he  expended  the 
whole  Revenue  of  the  Empire. 

There  was  a  Bridge  built  over  the  Danube  in  Tran- 
filvankt,  which  was  extraordinary  great,  and  deferving 
Admiration,  on  which  were  infcribed  thefe  Words. 
Providentia  Augusti  verb  PoNtmcis, 
'viRi  us  Rom  ana  q.uis  non  Domet  ?  Subjugor 
ecce  rapid  us  Da  nub  i  us,  i.  e.  Can  any  Thing  be 
above  the  Roman  Strength,  aflifted  with  Augujlus , 
truly  Pontiffs,  fpecial  Care;  after  it  has  ftopt  the  Ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  Danube?' - This  Bridge  was  afterwards 

broke  down  and  demolifhed  by  Adrian ,  to  prevent 
the  Barbarians  from  coming  over  to  plunder  the 
Roman  Provinces ;  and  its  Pilafters  are  ftill  to  be  feen 
in  the  Middle  of  the  River. 

But  none  of  the  antient  Bridges  appear  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  more  worthy  of  Obfervation,  than  that 
e,rei^n?  ^  -Auguftus  Ccefar ,  at  Ariminum ,  a  City  of 
the  Flammian  Tribe.  It  is  divided  into  five  Arches, 
the  three  middlemoft  whereof  are  equal,  confiftin°-  of 
25  Feet  in  Breadth  ;  and  the  two  next  the  Banks  are^s. 
confining  only  of  twenty  Feet.  All  thefe  Arches  confift 
of  a  Semicircle,  and  the  Depth  of  their  Archivolte 
is  a  tenth  Part  of*  the  Light,  or  Void  of  the  greater, 
and  an  eighth  Part  of  the  Light  of  the  lefTer  ones. 

,llatrS,?S  t!ie,r  Tb,cknefs’  are  a  little  more 
at  the  Half  of  the  Light  of  the  greater  Arches. 

J  ,e.A?6le  of  the  Spurs  which  cut  the  Water,  is  a 

ight  Angle,  (this  the  Antients  followed  in  building 

a  1  r heir  Bridges ,  as  being  ftronger  than  the  acute 

Ang  ej  and  for  that  Reafon,  the  acute  Angle  is  lefs 

cxpoicd  to  be  thrown  clown  and  deftroyed  by  Trees, 

or  any  other  Matter,  which  rolls  down  with  the 

NirliTe  °n,  ^e.  the  Bridge ,  there  are  fome 

S  ue  diredljy  over  the  Pilafters.  Over  thefe  Niches 
w  lirV  lP0rn!C^  *he  ,Lenech  of  thc  Bridge, , 

aareenhU  n°Ug  1  -C  IS  P,ain’  addsjieverthelefs  a  mod 
agiceable  Decoration  to  the  Work. 

xvl,;7rthe  nxacchi£lione,  and  the  Rerone ,  two  Rivers 
nr0,  1  hj^ougb  Vicenza,  (the  Be.zone  lofing  its 
tlie  rifu’i  ,ts  Entrance  into  the  Bacchiglione,  without 

and  tin!  a  1  tVVr°  ;!nc,ent  Bri(}ses  bllilt-  The  Pilafters 
t*ntir?‘  AiC  1  °u  c!1at  bm,c  0Vcr  Bacchiglione,  are  ftill 

the  A*  /nC  C?  be  ,cc.n  near  the  Church  of  Sc  Mary  of 
igcls  \  the  reft  is  all  modern  Work. 

othcr  over  the  Rerone ,  and  which  is  called  by 
«°v  3coP'e’  'j:  Po”t!  belle  Beccarie,  or  rhe 

S  ,tha  Cit*  is  dill  entire,  and  varie.  bat 

11  that  on  the  Bacchiglione,  being  divided 


Strabo  informs  us,  Georg.  1.  14.  that,  at  Anchiale, 
was  antiently  feen  the  Tomb  of  Sardanapalus ,  with 
this  Infcription  in  Verfe;  Sardanapalus  built  Anchiale 
and  Tarfus  in  one  Day ;  go  Paffenger,  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry  ;  the  reft  is  nothing. 

The  only  remaining  Pieces  of  Antiquity  we  havfe 
of  that  Kind,  are  the  Cat  acombs,  which  are  a  vaft 
Aflemblage  of  fubterraneous  Sepulchres  about  Romey 
chiefly  at  about  three  Miles  from  that  City  in  the 
Via  Appia ,  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Monro,  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranjattions,  to  have  been  originally  the  com¬ 
mon  Sepulchres  of  the  firft  Remans ;  and  dug  in  Cori- 
fequence  of  thefe  two  Opinions,  that  Shades  hard 
the  Light;  and  that  they  love  to  hover  about  the 
Places  where  the  Bodies  are  laid.  But  moft  of  the 
■Roman  Catholicks  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  Sepulchres 
of  the  Martyrs,  and  vifit  them  accordingly  out  of 
Devotion,  and  Relicks  thence  taken,  are  difperfed 
throughout  the  Catholick  Countries  after  they  have 
been  baptized  by  the  Pope,  /.  e .  That  thofe  Relicks 
being  brought  to  him,  he  calls  them  by  the  Name 
of  what  Sairtt  he  pleafes. 

Each  Catacomb  is  three  Foot  broad,  and  eight  oh 
ten  high  ;  running  in  Form  of  an  Alley  or  Gallery, 
and  communicating  with  others;  in  many  Places 

they  extend  within  a  League  of  Rome. - There  is 

no  Mafonry  or  Vaulting  therein,  but  each  fupports 
its  felf:  The  two  Sides,  Which  we  may  look  on  as  the 
Parietes,  or  Walls,  were  the  Places  where  the  Dead 
were  depofited  5  which  were  laid  lengthwife,  three  or 
four  Rows  over  one  another,  in  the  fame  Catacomb , 

parallel  to  the  Alley. - They  were  commonly  elofed 

with  large  thick  Tyles,  and  fornetimes  Pieces  of 
Marble,  cemented  in  a  Manner  inimitable  by  the  Mo¬ 
derns. - Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  the  Name 

of  the  Deceafed  is  found  on  the  Tylc:  Frequently  a 
Palm  is  feen,  painted  or  engraven,  or  the  Cypher 
Xp.  which  is  commonly  read,  pro  Chrifto,  i .  e.  dead 
for  Chrift,  or  for  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

Some  Proteftant  Authors  are  of  Opinioh,  that  thc 
Catacombs  are  heathen  Sepulchres ,  and  the  fame  with 
the  Puticuli,  mentioned  by  F eft  us  Pompeius  *  main¬ 
taining,  that  whereas  it  was  the  Pra&ice  of  the  antient 
Romans  to  burn  their  Dead,  the  Cuftom  was,  to  avoid 
Expence,  to  throw  the  Bodies  of  their  Slaves  to  rot  in 
the  Holes  of  the  Ground  :  And  that  the  Roman  Chri- 
ftians  obferving,  at  length,  the  great  Veneration 
paid  to  Relicks,  refolved  to  have  a  Stock  of  their 
own :  Entring  therefore  the  Catacombs,  they  added 
what  Cyphersand  Infcriptions  they  pleafed,  and  then 
tout  them  up  again,  to  be  opened  on  a  favourable 
Occafion.  Thofe  in  the  Secret,  add  they,  dyinp  or 
removing,  the  Contrivance  was  forgot,  till  Chance 
opened  them  at  laft ;  but  this  Opinion  feems  to  me 
very  ridiculous  and  improbable.  For  what  could  have 
induced  the  Chriftians  of  thofe  Days,  whom  every 
Body  will  allow  to  have  been  truly  pious  and  religious, 
to  have  Recourfe  to  that  ridiculous  Expedient,  fince  it 
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was  thereby  deceiving  .themfelv.es,  with  a  premedi¬ 
tated  Defign ;  for  if  they  wanted  Relicks  at  any 
Rate,  as  pretended  here,  had  it  not  been  more  agree¬ 
able  to  their  Senfe  and  Reafon,  to  have  taken  the 
Scones  or  the  Earth  of  the  Street  of  Rome ,  which 
had  been  fo  often  dy’d  with  the  Blood  of  the  Mar¬ 
tyrs,  which  could  have  kept  their  Piety  in  Sufpenfe, 
if  fuch  Scones  or  Earth  had  been  irrigated  with  fuch 
precious  Blood,  or  not,  and  therefore  excufe  their 
Zeal,  than  go  to  the  Catacomb  with  the  Defign  to  de¬ 
ceive  themfelves  and  others  ?  Is  it  pofiible  that  they 
could  have  been  induced  by  any  Motive  whatever,  to 
confider,  as  Relicks  of  Martyrs,  what  they  were  al- 
moft  fure  were  Part  of  the  Skeleton  of  a  vile  Slave, 
or  of  fome  infamous  Profligate,  puniflied  for  his 
Crimes  ?  Thofe  are  injurious  Reflections,  which  have 
not  fo  much  as  the  Appearance  of  Reafon  or  Com¬ 
mon  Senfe,  and  which  are  condemned  as  fuch,  by 
the  molt  fenfible  Part  of  Proteftant  Writers. 

Anciently,  the  Word  Catacomb  was  only  under- 
flood  of  the  Tombs  of  Sc.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and 
M.  Chatelain  obfcrves,  that  among  the  more  know¬ 
ing  of  the  People  of  Rome ,  the  Word  Catacomb  is 
never  applied  to  the  fubterraneous  Burying-places 
heretofore  mentioned,  but  only  to  a  Chapel  in  St. 
Sebaftian ,  one  of  the  fevcn  ftational  Churches  5  where 
the  antient  Roman  Calendars  fay,  the  Body  of  Sc. 
Peter  was  depofited,  under  the  Confulate  of  Tujcus 
and  Bafcus,  in  258. 

It  is  true,  that  we  cannot  fay  that  all  thofe  mon- 
ftrous  Heaps  or  Pyramids  of  Bones,  feen  in  the  Cata¬ 
combs,  are  all  Relicks  of  Chriftian  Martyrs,  fince  a 
vafl  Number  of  Slaves  and  Criminals,  might  have 
been  buried  in  the  fame  Places ;  but  we  cannot  fay 
neither,  that  the  greateft  Par:  of  them  are  not  the  Re¬ 
mains  of  Chriftians,  who,  in  thofe  Days  of  cruel  Per- 
fecution,  fealed  their  Faith  with  their  Blood  :  And 
that  the  zealous  Chriflians  who  furvived  them,  did 
not  take  all  the  Care  they  could,  to  have  them  di- 
Ainguifhed  from  the  defpicable  Remains  of  thofe  who 
had  luflcred  for  their  Crimes. 

The  greateft  Pieces  of  Antiquity  we  have  of  this 
Kind  ft  ill  in  Being,  are  the  famous  Pyramids ,  ereCled 
for  Sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian  Kings  and  Queens, 
which  Time,  the  Seafons,  and  the  different  Revolu¬ 
tions  which  have  happened  in  fo  long  a  Courfe  of 
Centuries,  have  till  now  left  untouched., 

This  Manner  of  ereCting  {lately  Monuments  for 
the  Dead,  was  invented  by  Artemifia ,  who  firft  had  a 
moll  lumptuous  one  ereCted  to  Maufoleus  her  Hufband, 
King  of  Carta ;  from  whence  Monuments  of  the 
fame  Kind,  have  alfo  been  called,  fince,  Maufo - 
hums. 

The  Chriftians  have  rivaled,  if  not  excelled  Arte¬ 
mifia ,  in  the  Architcdlure,  and  magnificent  Decora¬ 
tions  of  their  Tombs  ;  in  the  Strudlure  whereof,  they 
have  employed,  befides  the  Hands  of  the  molt  flcill- 
ful  Artifts,  the  mod  precious  and  coflly  Materials 
Nature  could  fupply  them  with,  for  that  Purpofe  ;  as 
Marble,  Porphyry,  &V.  fo  that  very  often,  Perfons 
who  have  not  began  to  make  their  fir  ft  Appearance 
in  the  World,  but  after  they  have  been  out  of  it,  and 
having  done  nothing  to  eternife  their  Memory  ;  their 
Defccndants,  by  an  extravagant  Principle  of  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  Vanity,  are  forced  to  have  Recourfe  to  the  infi- 
pid  Pen  of  a  beggarly  Poet,  and  to  the  Chizel  of  a 
Sculptor,  to  fupply  the  Want  of  Merit  in  a  decoded 
Parent  i  and  a  vafl  Number  of  worthlefs  Wretches 
had  never  been  known  to  have  lived,  if  they  had  not 
been  to  dye.  I  laugh  when  I  fee  the  defpicable  Re¬ 
mains  of  an  AvarCy  covered  with  a  fumptuous  Pile 
of  Marble,  who,  while  living,  could  fcarccly  afford 
himfelf  enough  Cloathing  to  defend  chat  fame  Skele¬ 
ton  again fl  the  Injuries  of  the  Seafons,  and  could  not 
re II  in  Peace,  if  he  could  know  in  the  Silence  of 
his  Tomb,  that  he  is  buried  under  the  Ruins  of  his 
Idols, 

England  furpafies  all  other  Nations  in  Edifices  of 
that  Kind  ;  but  i(  our  Magnificence  on  that  Occa- 
lions,  proceeds  rather  from  a  Principle  of  Vanity, 
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than  of  Gratitude,  is  what  I  will  not. pretendto  deter¬ 
mine  •,  I  am  only  ferry  to  think,  .that  our  -Pofterity 
will  be  furprifed  to  find  fo  many  ^defpicable  Allies 
mixed  with  the  facred  ones  of  our  Kings,  and  with 
thofe  of  the  Cavendiflfs,  Stanhope's,  Godolphins\ 
Cragg's,  Newton's ,  &c.  &c.  and  condemn,  perhaps, 
our  depraved  Tafte,  for  having  put  that  Jilt  For - 
tune ,  in  Com-promife,  with  fo  much  Meric  and 
Virtue. 

Almoft  all  the  publick  Edifices  of  the  Antients, 
were  adorned  with  Infcriptions,  which  have  always 

very  much  tickled  the  Curiofuy  of  Antiquaries. - - 

Sanchonialhon ,  Gideon's  Contemporary,  drew  moll  of 
the  Memoirs,  whereof  his  Hiftory  is  compofed,  from 
Infcriptions,  which  he  found  in  Temples,  and  on 
Columns,  both  among  the  Heathens  and  the  He¬ 
brews. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Antients  engraved  up¬ 
on  Pillars,  the  Principles  of  Sciences,  as  well  as  the 

Hiftory  of  the  World. - Thofe  mentioned  by  He. 

rodotus,  fhew,  that  this  was  the  firft  Way  of  inftruft- 
ing  People,  and  rranfmirting  Hiftories  and  Sciences 

to  Pofterity. - This  is  confirmed  by  Plato ,  in  his 

Hippiasy  wherein  he  fays,  tha x.  Pififlratus  engraved  on 
Stone  Pillars,  Precepts  ufeful  for  Hufband  men. — • — 
Pliny  afiures  us,  that  the  firft  publick  Monuments 
were  made  of  Plates  of  Lead  ;  and  the  Treaties  of 
Confederacy,  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Jews,  were  written  upon  Plates  of  Brafs ;  that,  fays 
he,  the  Jews  might  have  fomething  to  put-  them  in 
Mind  of  the  Peace  and  Confederacy  concluded  with 
the  Romans. —  The  Greeks ,  and  the  Romans  were 
great  Admirers  of  Infcriptions,  and  extremely  fond 
of  being  mentioned  in  them  •,  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
find  fo  many,  in  thofe  Countries  of  antient  Learning, 
that  large  Volumes  have  been  compofed  of  them  ;  as 
the  Collection  of  Greter ,  &c. 

The  Egyptian  Infcriptions  were  all  in  HierogJy- 
phicks ,  which  were  Symbols,  or  my  flick  Figures 
ufed  among  them,  to  cover  or  conceal  the  Secrets  of 
their  Theology  .—Hermes  Trifmegifttis ,  is  commonly 
efteemed  the  Inventor  of  thofe  Symbols,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus ,  are  a  Kind  of  real 
Characters,  which  do  not  only  denote,  but  in  fome 
meafure  exprefs  the  Things — Thus  a  Lion  is  the  Hie- 
rogiyphick  of  Strength  and  Fortitude  ;  a  Bullock  of 
Agriculture  ;  a  Horfe  of  Liberty  ;  a  Sphinx  of  Sub- 
tilcy,  &V. — The  religious  Rites  of  the  Egyptians ,  are 
moftly  involved  in  fuch  Figures  of  Animals,  to  be 
feen  ftill  on  the  Pyramids  of  Eygpt ,  and  on  the 
Mummies  brought  from  thence. 

The  Sepulchres  or  tfombs  have  always  had  a  Sort  of 
Infcription ,  different  from  the  reft,  called  Epitaph, 
which  is  an  Infcription  engraven  or  cut  on  a  7i mb, 
to  mark  out  the  Time  of  a  Perfon’s  Deceafe,  his 
Name,  Family,  and  ufually  fome  Elogy  of  his  Vir¬ 
tues,  or  good  Qualities. 

The  Style  of  Epitaphs ,  efpecially  thofe  compofed 
in  Latin y  i9  Angular.  Cicero  has  prefer! bed  the 
Rules  of  it ;  Acccdat  oportet  oratio  varia ,  vehement, 
plena  Spirit  us,  omnium  fententiarum  gravitate,  om¬ 
nium  verborum  ponderibus  eft  ulcndttm.  The  Dilcourie 
mull  be  diver  filled  with  Incidents,  ftrong  and  full  ot 
Spirit  ;  all  the  Thoughcs  mull  be  noble  and  grave; 
and  all  the  Exprefflons  weighty. — An  Epitaph  is 
commonly  neither  Prole  nor  Verfe;  but  a  Me  Aim 
between  both. 

At  Sparta ,  Epitaphs  were  only  allowed  to  People 

who  died  in  Battle. - - Boxhornius  has  made  a 

ColleClion  of  Epitaphs,  not  very  ample,  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  c  ho  fen.  Father  I' Able  has  like  wife  given 

a  ColleClion  of  the  like  Kind  in  French,  entitled 

Camden  and  Weaver  have 
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done  fome 
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t thing  in  the  fame  Way  in  our  lingl'tjh  A/J/- 
--n  Epitaph  is  f.iid  to  h»  yet  wanting  to  the 

Duke  of  Marlborough's  Monument,  though  a  y  c’ 
mium  of  500/.  was  o fibred  by  his  Dowager,  to  hun 
that  Ihould  compofe  one  worthy  of  tin:  Hero  deceas  1  ] 
and  I  can  fcarccly  imagine  due  among  fo  many  inge¬ 
nious  Perfons  England  affords,  none  has  attempted  t(> 
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rfpfarve  the  Premium-;  but  I  fuppofe  that  her  Grace  has 
anfwered  them,  as  Cbrift  did  the  other  Apoftles ,  when 
they  inquired  about  the  Fate  of  John ,  Sedflc  earn  volo 
malere  donee  veniam,  quid  advos  ?  If  1  want  him  to 
flay  as  he  is  'till  I  come,  what’s  that  to  you  ?  But 
however  her  Grace  will  give  me  Leave,  I  hope,  to 
inferc  here  the  Plan  for  one  of  my  own  Invention. 

Mor  tints,  fuh  hoc  Mar  more,  fmftra  quereretur  Jo¬ 
hannes ,  Marlborough  Dux,  S.  R.  1.  Pr  in  ceps,  Serenif- 
Potent ifftnue  Anna,  Magn .  Brit .  Fran,  id  Hibem. 
Regina?,  a  Secretis ,  inviffiff.  Britan.  Exercituum  Dux^ 
Generality  idc.  (i fc.  nam  dum  a  Morte ,  quant  fiepiffme 
in  Campis  Blenheim ,  Rami llies,  &c.  idc.  fugaverit , 
Pallida,  Id  Tremente  infequeretur,  a  Divis  ad  Cesium 
rap  tits,  illam  iter  um  Decepfit,  atque  Devixit . 

It  ’would  be  in  vain  to  Jearch  here  under  this  Marble 
the  Remains  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Prince  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire ,  Privy*  Cotmfellor  to  the  mofi 
Serene  andmofi  Potent  Princefs,  Anne,  of  Great- Britain, 
Fra n ce  and  Ireland,  Queen  ;  Generalifjmo  of  the  always 
victorious  Brit  i  Hi  Amies ,  &c.  &c.  for  while  Death  (which 
he  had  fo  often  put  to  flight  in  the  Fields  of  Blenheim, 
Ramil ies,  idc.  idc.)  Pale  a?id  Trembling  with  Fear 
was  following  him ,  he  once  more  deceived  and  conquered 
her ,  the  Immortals  having  ravifhed  him  from  her,  and 
carried  him  into  Heaven . 

The  High -Ways,  or  Roads ,  of  the  antient  Ro¬ 
mans,  are  alio  Pieces  of  Antiquity  worthy  our  Notice  ; 
and  though  almoft  fpoilt  by  Time,  yet  fome  of  them 
preferve  ftill  in  fome  Places  the  Memory  of  their  for¬ 
mer  Beauty  and  Convenience ;  and  among  them  the 
Flaminian  and  Apian  Ways  are  the  mo  ft  famous. 

The  Flaminian  Way  was  made  by  the  Conful  Fla- 
minius  after  his  Conqueft  over  the  Ligurians  ;  (or  Ge - 
noefe)  it  took  its  Beginning  from  the  Gate  Flomentana , 
(now  called  Porta  del  Popttlo .)  and  pafling  through 
Tufcany  and  Umbria,  led  to  Ariminitm ;  from  whence 
it  was  afterwards  continued  by  Marcus  Lepidus ,  his 
Collegue,  to  Bononia  (now  Bologna ,)  and  winding 
round  the  Marfhes,  near  the  Foot  of  the  Alps ,  ended 
at  Aauileia. 

The  Appian  Way  owed  its  Name  to  Applies  Clau¬ 
dius,  who  made  it  with  great  Labour,  and  Expence ; 
whence,  on  Account  of  its  great  Magnificence  and 

Art,  it  was  called  the  Queen  of  Roads. - This- 

Way  began  from  the  Colifeo  (or  Pompcy’s  Amphithe¬ 
atre,)  and  leading  through  the  Porta-Capena  (a  Gate 
of  Rome  fo  called)  it  extended  as  far  as  Brunduflum.--- 
It  was  carried  no  farther  than  Capua  by  Appitis ;  and 
who  was  the  Author  of  it  beyond,  is  uncertain,  tho* 
by  fome  it  is  imagined  to  be  Cafar,  becaufe  Plutarch 
fays,  that  the  Care  of  this  Way  was  committed  to  Ca- 
far,  and  he  laid  out  a  large  Sum  of  Money  upon  it. — 
It  was  laft  of  all  repaired  by  the  Emperor  Trajan , 
who,  by  draining  of  Marfhes,  levelling  of  Mountains, 
filling  up  of  Vallies,  and  making  Bridges  where  it 
was  requifite,  made  it  both  expeditious  and  agreeable 
to  PafTengers. 

The  Aurclian  Way  is  alfo  very  famous;  fo  called 
from  Aurelius ,  a  Citizen  of  Rowe ,  who  made  it.---  It 
took  its  Beginning  from  the  Aurclian  Gate,  now  cal¬ 
led  the  Gate  of  Sr.  Pancracc,  and  extending  itfelf 
along  the  Maritime  Places  of  Tufcany ,  ended  at 
Pi  fa. 

The  Numcntan ,  the  P  yen  eft  in,  and  the  Labi  can 
Ways,  were  all  equally  celebrated.-— The  firft  began 
from  the  Gate  Viminalis,  now  called  the  Gate,  of 
Sr.  Agnes ,  and  extended  to  the  City  of  Numen turn.— 
The  iecond,  at  the  Gate  Efquila,  now  called  that  of 
St.  Laurence.*— The  third,  from  the  Gate  Nevia  (which 
is  now  the  Porta  Maggiore ,  the  great  Gate,)  and 
both  led  to  the  City  of  Preheft ,  now  called  Pells - 
ftrinoy  and  to  the  celebrated  City  of  Labi  can  a. 

here  were  fevcral  other  Ways,  fuch  as  the  Via 
Malaria,  the  Coll  a  tin  a,  the  Latina ,  and  others,  which 
Authors  have  mentioned,  and  made  famous ;  everyone 
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of  which  took  its  Name,  either  from  the  Man  who 
made  it,  or  from  the  Gate  where  it  began,  or  from 
the  Place  where  it  ended  ;  but  the  Portuenflan  Way , 
which  reached  from  Rome  to  Oflia ,  furpaffed  them 
all,  no  Doubt,  for  Beauty  and  Conveniency  ;  becaufe 
as  Alberti  affirms  it,  it  was  divided  into  two  Ways ; 
between  each  o'f  which  there  was  a  Courfe  of  Stones, 
a  Foot  higher  than  the  Reft  of  the  Way,  and  which 
ferved  for  a  Divifion  ;  fo  that  People  went  one  Way, 
and  returned  the  other,  \vhereby  they  avoided  all  Hin¬ 
drances,  or  Joftling  of  each  other  ;  and  it  was  indeed 
a  very  commodious  Invention,  conlidering  the  vaft 
Concourfe  of  People  that  flocked  then  to  Rome  from 
all  Parts  of  the  World. 

The  Antients  made  two  Kinds  of  thofe  Roads, 
which  they  called  Military  Roads ;  that  is,  one  was 
paved  with  Stones,  and  the  other  covered  all  over 

with  Gravel  and  Sand. - *The  Ways  of  the  former 

Kind  were  divided  into  three  Spaces,  as  far  as  by 

fome  Remains  of  them  we  are  able  to  conje&ure. - - 

On  the  Middlemoft,  which  was  higher  than  the  other 
two,  and  which  rofe  a  little  in  the  Middle,  that  no 
Water  might  reft  upon  it,  but  run  off  immediately, 

went  the  People  who  travelled  on  Foot.- - It  was 

paved  with  irregular <Scones ;  that  is  fuch  as  had  un¬ 
equal  Sides  and  Angles. —  The  other  two  Spaces  on 
each  Side  of  this  were  made  a  little  lower,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  Sand  and  fine  Gravel,  being  appropriated 

for  the  Paflage  of  Horfes  and  other  Cattle.- - * 

Each  of  thefe  Spaces  were  but  half  as  large  as  that  in 
the  Middle,  from  which  they  were  divided  by  a 
Range  of  Stones,  pitched  Edge- ways  *,  and  there 
were  other  Stones,  fome  what  higher,  at  certain  Di- 
ftances,  on  which  they  got  up  when  they  mounted  on 
Horfeback,  the  Antients  not  having  had  the  Ufe  of 
Stirrops.— Befldes  the  Stones  for  this  Purpofe  there 
were  others,  a  conflderable  deal  higher,  fet  an  equal 
Diftance,  on  which  were  engraven  the  Miles  of  the 
whole  Journey  :  Tlicfe  were  fet  up,  and  the  Ways 
meafured  by  Cneius  Gracchus. 

The  Military  Ways  after  the  fecond  Manner ;  that 
is,  thofe  made  of  Sand  and  Gravel,  were  raifed  by  the 
Antients  a  little  in  the  Middle  ;  for  which  Reafon  no 
Water  being  able  to  reft  upon  them,  and  confiding 
of  Matter,  very  apt.  to  become  dry  in  a  fhort  Time, 
they  were  always  even  and  fmooth,  without  either 
Duft  or  Dire.-—  Of  this  Sort  there  is  one  to  be  feen  in 
Friuli,  which  leads  into  Hungary,  which  by  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  is  called  the  Pofthumous  Way.  There  is  an¬ 
other  of  them  in  the  Country  of  Padua ,  which  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  faid  City,  at  the  Place  called  Argere,  paflfes 
through  the  Midft  of  Cicogna ,  the  Villa  of  the  two 
Brothers,  the  Count  Edward,  and  Theodore  de  Thieni , 
and  lead  to  thofe  Alps  which  divide  Italy  from  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  Antients  had  alfo  magnificent  Villas,  or  Coun¬ 
try-  houfes,  of  which  there  is  none  extant,  at  prefent, 
though  they  pretend  to  fliew  fome  Ruins  of  that  mag¬ 
nificent  one  of  Cicero  at  Ttifculano . — The  antient  Ro- 
mans  took  particular  Care  to  have  the  principal  Front 
of  their  Country  Buildings  turned  to  the  South,  which 
Front  had  a  Gallery,  from  which  there  was  a  Paftugc 
into  the  Kitchen,  which  received  its  Light  above  the 
Places  adjacent ;  the  Chimney  being  always  in  the 

Middle. - The  Stalls  for  the  Oxen  were  on  the 

Left-hand,  the  Manger  whereof  was  turned  to  the 

Eaftv - -The  Bagnios  were  Jikcwife  on  the  fame 

Side,  and  at  an  equal  Diftance  from  the  Kitchen,  and 
from  the  Gallery  on  Account  of  the  Room  they  re¬ 
quired. - The  Oil-prefics-,  and  other  Places  for  the 

Oil,  anfwered  the  Places  of  the  Bagnios,  and  were 
turned  to  the  Eaft,  South,  and  Weft,  on  the  Right- 

hand. - -The  Cellars  were  backwards,  far  from  all 

Nolle,  and  open  to  the  North,  that  they  might  not 

be  expofed  to  the  Sun.- - The  Granaries  were  above, 

and  received  the  fame  Light  the  fame  Way  as  th« 
Cellars  did. — On  the  right  and  left  Sides  of  the  Court 
were  Stalls  for  the  Oxen,  for  the  Horfes,  Convc- 
niencies  for  the  Sheep,  and  other  Animals. — 'Hay¬ 
lofts 
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lofts  and  Barns  to  put  the  Straw  in,  and  Bake-houfes 
were  as  far  from  the  Fire  as  conveniently  could  be. 
— The  Maker’s  Apartments  were  backwards,  with 
the  principal  Front  oppofite  to  the  Farmer’s  Houfe  ; 
fo  that  the  Halls  were  always  in  the  back  Part  of  thefe 
Country  Buildings. 

I  had  alriioft  forgot  to  mention  Aquedufts,  among 
Pieces  of  Antiquities ,  which  is  a  Conftruftion  of 
Stone  or  Timber,  built  on  an  uneven  Ground,  to 
preferve  the  Level' of  Water,  and  convey  it  by  a  Ca¬ 
nal  from  one  Place  to  another ;  and  in  which  the  Ro- 
tnans  were  very  magnificent. — They  had  fome  Aque- 
dutts  that  extended  an  hundred  Miles. — Frontinus, 
a  Man  of  confular  Dignity,  and  who  had  the  Di¬ 
rection  of  the  Aquedutts  under  the  Emperor  Nerva , 
tells  us  of  nine  that  emptied  themfelves  through 
23594  Pipes  of  an  Inch  Diameter. — Vigenere  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  the  Space  of  four  and  twenty  Hours, 
Rome  received  from  thefe  Aquedufts,  no  lefs  than 
500,000  Hogfheads  of  Water. — There  is  kill  an 
Aqaeduft  of  a  Roman  Fabrick,  which  brings  the  Wa¬ 
ter  from  Arcueille  to  Paris. — 'The  AquedubJ  built  by 
Lewis  XIV.  King  of  France ,  near  Mainlenon ,  for 
carrying  the  River  Bure  to  Verfailles,  is  perhaps  the 
greateft  in  the  World. — It  is  7000  Fathoms  long, 
and  its  Elevation  2560  Fathoms,  containing  242 
Arcades. 

The  Pieces  of  Antiquity  we  have  left  to  exa¬ 
mine,  as  Bufts ,  or  Bujlos ,  Medals ,  Medallions,  Ma - 
nufcripts ,  Ac.  are  more  properly  called  Antiques. 

Busts  or  Bujlos  denote  the  Figure  or  Pourtrait  of  a 
Perfon  in  Relievo ,  lhewing  only  the  Head,  Shoulders, 
and  Stomach  ;  the  Arms  being  lopped  off,  ordinarily 
placed  on  a  Pedeftal  or  Confole. 

The  Buft  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Latins  called 
Herma ,  from  Hermes ,  Mercury  ;  the  Image  of  that 
God  being  frequently  reprefented  in  this  Manner  a- 
mong  the  Athenians. 

The  Antique  Bujlos ,  were  commonly  made  with 
the  Head  of  Marble,  and  the  Shoulders  and  Sto¬ 
mach  of  Porphyry,  or  Bronze. —  Of  them  there  are 
none  to  be  feen,  except  in  France  among  the  King’s 
Collection  of  Antiquities  ;  at  Rotne  and  Florence ,  a- 
mong  thofe  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  Grand  Duke  ; 
though  fome  of  the  molt  curious  of  our  Antiqua¬ 
ries ,  pretend  to  be  poffeffed  of  thofe  rare  Pieces  of 
Antiquities  as  well  as  of. 

Medals,  which  are  fmall  Figures  or  Pieces  of  Me¬ 
tal,  in  the  Form  of  a  Coin,  deftined  to  preferve  to 
Pofterity  the  Pourtrait  of  fome  great  Men,  or  the  Me¬ 
mory  of  fome  glorious  ACtion. 

Medals  have  two  Parts  or  Sides,  the  one  called 
the  Face  or  Head,  and  the  other  the  Reverfe  of  the 
Medal .  Each  Side  has  three  Parts,  viz.  the  Area , 
or  Field  ;  the  Rim  or  Border  ;  and  the  Excrgum  or 
j Exergue*  which  isa  Word,  Motto,  or  the  like  beneath 
the  Ground  whereon  the  Figures  are  reprefented, 
though  oftner  placed  in  the  Reverfe  of  the  Medal. 
—-What  we  find  in  the  Excrgum  is  fometimes  no 
more  than  fome  initial  Letters,  whofe  Meaning  we  are 
unacquainted  withal;  though  fometimes  too  they 
contain  Epochas ,  or  Word,  that  may  be  accounted  an 
Infcription.— The  Type  or  Device  of  the  Medal  is 
the  Figure  reprefented  ;  and  the  Legend  is  the  Wri¬ 
ting,  efpecially  that  around  the  Medal  ;  tho*  in  the 
Greek  Medals  the  Infcription  is  frequently  in  the 
Area.— The  Legend  ferves  to  explain  the  Figures  or 
Devices. 

Legends  on  Medals ,  are  either  in  Latin  or  Greek  ; 
and  their  ordinary  SubjcCls,  the  Virtues  of  Princes, 
the  Honours  they  have  received,  Confecrations,  fig- 
nal  Events,  publick  Monuments,  Deities,  publick 
Vows,  Privileges,  (Ac.  The  Greek  Characters,  con- 
lifting  of  Maiufcule,  or  capital  Letters,  appear  uni¬ 
form  on  all  Medals  \  no  Change  or  Alteration  being 
found  in  conlronting  the  fcveral  Characters  ;  though 
it  is  certain  there  was  in  the  ordinary  Ufe  and  Pro¬ 
nunciation.^ - All  we  obferve  on  Medals ,  is  fome- 

eimea  a  Mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  Characters. - 


The  Character  was  preferved  in  all  its  Beauty  till  the 
Time  of  Gallienus . 

From  the  Time  of  Conjlantine ,  and  for  the  Space 
of  500  Years,  the  Latin  Tongue  was  alone  ufed  in 
the  Legend  of  Medals ,  even  in  thofe  ft  ruck  at  Con - 
Jlantinople. — Michael  begun  the  fir  ft,  whofe  Legend 
was  in  Greek  ;  and  from  his  Time  the  Language 
as  well  as  the  Characters,  began  to  alter  for  the 
worfe. 

Every  Medal  has  two  Legends ,  that  on  the  Front, 
and  that  on  the  Reverfe.  That  on  the  Front  for  the 
generality,  ferves  only  to  diftinguifli  the  Perfon,  by 
his  Name,  Titles,  Offices,  Ac.  and  that  on  the  Re- 
verfe  is  intended  to  exprefs  his  noble  and  virtuous 
Sentiments,  his  good  Deeds,  and  the  Advantages  the 
Publick  has  reaped  by  him.  This  however  does  not 
hold  univerfally  ;  for  fometimes  we  find  the  Tides 
fhared  between  both  Sides,  and  fometimes  alfo  the 
Legend 

In  the  Medals  of  Cities  and  Provinces,  as  the  Type 
or  Head  is  ufually  the  Genius  of  the  Place,  or  at 
leaft  fome  Deity  adored  there;  the  Legend  is  the 
Name  of  the  City,  Province,  or  Deity,  or  of  both  to* 
gether;  and  the  Reverfe  fome  Symbol  of  the  City, 
Province,  Ac.  frequently  without  a  Legend ;  loine* 
times  with  that  of  one  of  its  Magiftrates. 

It  feems  as  if  the  Antients  had  intended  their  Me. 
dais  fhould  ferve  both  as  Images,  and  as  Emhlin.,* 
the  one  for  the  common  People,  and  the  other  io: 
Perfons  of  Tafte  and  Parts  :  The  Images  to  repreiliv. 
the  Faces  of  Princes ;  and  Emblems  to  reprefent  the.'r 
Virtues  and  great  Actions  ;  fo  that  the  Legend  is  to 
be  confider’d  as  the  Soul  of  the  Medal ,  and  the  Fi¬ 
gure  as  the  Body. 

Mr.  Patin  and  F.  Joubert  imagine,  that  the  an- 
tient  Medals  were  ufed  for  Money,  and  that  they  had 
all  (even  without  excepting  the  Medallions)  a  fixed 
regular  Price  in  Payments.  But  thofe  of  a  contrary 
Opinion  maintain,  that  we  have  no  real  Money  of 
the  Antients;  and  that  the  Medals ,  we  now  have, 
never  had  any  Courfe  as  Coins ;  though  we  may  rea* 
fonably  keep  a  Medium  between  both,  and  very 
well  fuppofe,  that  fome  of  thofe  antient  Medals  we 
have,  were  real  Money,  and  fome  not ;  but  how 
to  diftinguiffi  the  one  from  the  others,  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  Matter  ;  fince  we  find  none  number’d  by  our 
Antiquaries  among  the  Roman  Coins,  and  all  that 
Mr.  Patin  alJedges  in  Defence  of  his  Opinion,  is  but 
mere  Suppofition. 

Antient  Medals ,  properly  called  Antiques,  are  di¬ 
vided  into  thofe  of  the  higher  and  lower  Antiquity; 
and  thofe  again  fubdivided  into  Greek  and  Roman 
Medals. 

The  Greek  Medals  are  fuch  as  have  either  the 
Heads  of  Greek  Emperors,  or  Greek  Legends. — Thefe 
are  the  moft  antient  and  the  mofl  beautiful ;  fince 
the  Greeks  ftruck  Medals  in  all  the  three  Metals  with 
fuch  exquifite  Art,  as  the  Romans  could  never  come 
up  to  ;  the  Greek  Medals  having  a  Defign,  Accuracy, 
Energy,  and  a  Delicacy,  that  expreffes  even  the 
Mufcles  and  Veins,  and  it  muft  be  owned  goes  in¬ 
finitely  beyond  any  thing  of  the  Romans. 

Medals  of  the  higher  Antiquity  of  both  Nations, 
confift  of  fuch  as  were  ftruck  before  the  End  of 
the  third  Century  ;  and  thofe  of  the  lower,  of  fuch 
as  were  ftruck  between  the  third  and  ninth  Cen¬ 
tury. 

The  Roman  Medals  are  diflinguifhed  by  confular 
and  imperial. 

The  Confular  Medals  are  certainly  the  moft  an¬ 
tient  Medals  of  the  Romans ,  fince  they  were  ftruck 
before  the  Emperors  had  ufurped  the  fovereign  Au¬ 
thority,  and  when  the  Rcpublick  was  govern’d  by 
Confuls ;  and  yet  thofe  of  Copper  and  Silver  do  not 
go  beyond  the  484th  Year  of  Rome ;  nor  thofe  of 
Gold  beyond  the  Year  54 6.  If  any  are  produced  of 
an  older  Date,  they  are  fpurious. 

Of  the  Confular  Medals  Father  Joubert  reckons 
about  50  or  60  of  Gold  ;  250  of  Copper ;  and  near 
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jooo  of  Silver.’—  Urfmus  and  M.  Pat  in  have  difpofed 
them  genealogically,  according  to  the  Order  of  the 
Roman  Families,  and  computes  1037  Confular  Me¬ 
dals  which  relate  to  one  hundred  feventy-eight  Ro~ 
Families.—  The  Medals,  whofe  Edges  are  cut, 
or  notched  like  Teeth,  which  is  a  Sign  of  their  Pu¬ 
rity  and  Antiquity,  are  common  among  the  Confular ; 
•but  we  have  none  later  than  Augujlus.  There  are 
feveral  of  them,  however,  among  thofe  of  the  Kings 
of  Syria. 

■  Among  the  Imperial  Medals  we  diftinguifh  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  the  lower  Empire.--  The  upper 
Empire  commenced  under  Julius  Cafar ,  and  ended 
about  the  Year  of  C hr ijl  260.—  The  lower  Empire 
comprehends  near  1200  Years,  viz.  ’till  the  taking 
of  Covft antinople ,  by  Mahomet  I.  Emperor  of  the 
forks,--'  It  is  the  Cuftom  however  to  account  all  the 
Imperial  Medals ,  ’till  the  Time  of  the  PaUologi , 
.among  the  Antique ,  and  yet  we  have  no  Imperial  Me¬ 
dals  of  any  confiderable  Beauty,  later  than  the  Time 
of  Heraclius ,  who  died  in  641. 

After  the  Time  of  Phocas  and  Heraclius ,  Italy  be¬ 
came  a  Prey  to  the  Barbarians  ;  fo  that  the  Monu¬ 
ments  we  have  remaining  of  thofe  two  Emperors  fi- 
nifh  the  Set  or  Series  of  Imperial  Medals.-*.  To  thefe 
are  added  the  Medals  of  the  lower  Empire  and  the 
Creek  Emperors  ;  whereof  a  Series  may  be  made  as 
low  as  our  Time,  taking  in  the  Modern  ones.--  Mr. 
Patin  has  made  an  ample  Collection  of  the  Imperial 
■Medals  'till  the  Time  of  Heraclius. 

The  Gothic  Medals  make  Part  of  the  Imperial  ones  : 
They  are  fo  called,  as  having  been  (truck  in  the 
Times  of  the  Goths ,  and  in  the  Declenfion  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  favouring  of  the  Ignorance  and  Barba¬ 
rity  of  the  Age. 

Medals  have  been  (truck  in  three  feveral  Kinds  of 
Metal,  which  make  three  feveral  Sets  or  Series  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Curious,  we  mean  as  to  the  Arangement 
of  the  feveral  Medals The  Gold  Series,  for  Exam¬ 
ple,  of  Imperial,  amounts  to  about  1000,  or  1200; 
that  of  Silver  may  amount  to  3000  •,  and  that  of  Cop¬ 
per,  in  all  of. three  Sizes,  great,  middle,  and  fmall, 

to  6  or  7000. - Of  thefe  the  Series  of  middle 

Copper  is  the  moft  compleat  and  eafily  formed,  as 
it  may  be  brought  down  to  the  Fall  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  in  the  Weft,  and  the  Time  of  the  PaUologi  in 
the  Eaft.  ^  • 

The  Series  of  Medals  are  ufually  form’d  from  the 

Side  called  the  Head. - In  the  firft  Clafs  is  difpofed 

the  Series  of  Kings. - In  the  fecond,  that  of  the 

Greek  and  Latin  Cities. - In  the  third,  the  Roman 

Confular  Families. - In  the  fourth,  the  Imperial. 

- In  the  fifth,  the  Deities  *,  to  which  may  be 

added  a  fixth  Series,  confifting  of  Medals  of  illuftri- 
ous  Pcrfons, 

It  is  not  either  the  Metal  or  the  Size  which  makes 
a  Medal  valuable  ;  but  the  Scarcity  of  the  Head,  or 

of  the  Reverfc,  or  the  Legend . - Some  Medals  are 

common  in  Gold  which,  yet,  are  very  rare  in  Cop* 
per  *  and  others  very  rare  in  Silver,  which  in  Cop¬ 
per  and  Gold  are  very  common. - The  Reverfe  is 

Sometimes  common,  where  the  Head  is  fingular ; 
and  fome  Heads  are  common  whofe  Reverfe  is  very 
fcarce. 

There  are  alfo  Medals  very  fcarce  in  fome  Sets,  and 
yet  very  common  in  others. — —For  Inftance,  tfierc 
is  no  Anton ia  in  the  Sets  of  large  Copper,  and  the 

middle  Copper  is  forced  to  fupply  its  Place. - The 

Otho\  are  very  rare  in  all  the  Copper  Sets,  and  yet 
common  in  the  Silver  ones. — Olho* s  of  the  large  Cop¬ 
per  are  held  at  an  immenfe  Price;  I  had  one,  which 
j  cquld  have  fold  for  five  hundred  'Pounds  to  the  late 
Btike  of  Devon/hire,  if  his  Grace  could  have  been 
convinced  that  it  was  genuine  ;  but  a9  there  were 
hut  five  of  them  ftruck,  and  the  Dye  broke  at  the 
hhh  ;  and  Olho  furvived  that  Accident  but  a  few 
Bnys,  the  Duke  was  pleafed  to  tell  me,  that  he  fuf- 
ptfted  mine  to  be  a  fpurious  one,  becaufe  he  knew 
of  Jour  already  depofited  in  the  Cabinets  of  fome 
I  nnces  ol  Europe  j  particularly  of  the  King  of  France , 
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the  Pope,  the  Grand  Duke,  and  that  he  could 
not  believe  mine  to  be  the  fifth,  for  no  other  R^a- 
fon,  than  becaufe  thofe  Otbo’s  were  fo  fcarce  ;  though 
thofe  on  the  Middle  Copper  are  fold  at  forty  or  fifty 
Piftoles  ;  and  the  Gordian  Affrick ,  near  as  high. — • 
Singular  Medals  are  invaluable. 

We  commonly  uhderftand  by  fingular  Medals ,  fuch 
as  are  not  found  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious,  and 
are  only  met  with  by  Chance,  as  my  Olho,  hereto¬ 
fore  mentioned;  but  in  a  ftrifter  Senfe  are  fuch 
whereof  there  is  not  above  one  of  a  Kind  extant. — 
When  a  Medal  exceeds  the  Value  of  ten  or  twelve 

Piftoles,  it  is  worth  what  the  Owner  pleafes. - The 

Pefcennius  Niger  and  Pertinax  are  very  rare  in  all 
Metals. — -The  Didius  Jidianus  is  hardly  found  any 
where,  but  in  large  Copper. — Carteron  a  Dutchman , 
and  fome  others,  have  made  Mills  on  purpofe  to 
(trike  Medals  that  never  were,  as  thofe  of  Cicero ,  Vir¬ 
gil  Priam ,  &c. 

There  are  no  true  Hebrew  Medals ;  thofe  we  fee 
of  the  Heads  of  Mofes  and  Jcfus  Chrift,  are  fpurious 
and  modern. — We  have  a  few  Shekels  of  Copper 
and  Silver,  with  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  Legends ;  but 
none  of  Gold  ;  tho’  there  is  Mention  made  of  one  in 
the  King  of  Denmark's  Cabinet. — Father  Souciet  has  a 
Diflertation  on  the  Hebrew  Medals ,  commonly  called 
Samaritan  Medals ,  where  he  diftinguifhes  accurately 
between  the  genuine  and  fpurious,  and  (hews  that 
they  are  true  Hebrew  Coins  ftruck  by  the  Jews ,  but 
on  the  Model  of  the  Antients,  and  that  they  were 
current  before  the  Babylonijh  Captivity. 

Thefe  Samaritan  Medals  have  been  infinitely  can- 
vafifed  by  the  Criticks,  both  Jew  and  Chrijlian  \  par¬ 
ticularly  Rabbi  Alafcher ,  Rabbi  Bartenora ,  Rabbi 
Azarias ,  Rabbi  Mofes  ;  Father  Kircher ,  Vellalpandus , 
Waferus ,  Couzingius ,  Ho!  finger,  Fathcr  Morin,  IVal- 
ton ,  Hardouin,  Spanheim. — It  is  from  the  Chamfers, 
not  from  being  ftruck  by  the  Samaritans ,  that  they 
are  called  Samaritan  Medals ,  and  none  are  genuine 
Samaritan ,  of  which  Father  Souciet  diftinguifa  lour 
Kinds. 

The  firft  bears  exprefly  the  Name  of  Simon ,  and 
the  SubjeCt  for  which  they  were  ftruck,  viz.  the  De¬ 
liverance  of  Jerufalem. — The  fecond  Kind  have  not 
the  Name  of  Simon but  only  the  Deliverance  of  Sion 
or  Jerufalem. — The  third  Kind  have  neither  Simon, 
nor  the  Deliverance  of  Sion  •,  but  only  the  Epocha's , 

firft  Year,  fecond  Year,  &c. - The  fourth  Clafs 

have  neither  any  Infcriptions,  nor  any  thing  whence 
one  may  judge  of  the  Time  when  they  were  ftruck. 

The  three  firft  Kinds  were  certainly  ftruck  after 
the  Return  from  the  Babylonift)  Captivity,  and  in  the 
Time  of  Simon  Maccabeus ,  after  Jerufalem  had  been 
freed  from  the  Yoke  of  the  Greeks.  But  tho*  ftruck 
after  the  Captivity,  Father  Souciet  obferves,  their  Cha¬ 
racter,  (hews  itfelf  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  Hebrew , 
which  whs  ufed  before  the  Captivity,  and  the  Ufe 
whereof  was  loft  by  the  People,  during  their  Sojourn 
in  Babylon  and  Chaldea  ;  but  reftored  after  their  Re¬ 
turn  on  the  fame  footing  as  before.  Pie  adds,  that 
the  Legends  are  pure  Hebrew ,  fuch  as  was  (poke 
before  the  Captivity  ;  that  the  Character  therefore  is 
the  true  antient  Hcbreiv  Character ;  that  it  was  the 
Cuftom  to  write  each  Language  in  its  proper  Cha¬ 
racter  ;  that  if  they  had  departed  from  this  Rule, 
they  had  doubtlefs  ufed  the  new  Character  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  Babylon  5  that  there  could 
be  no  other  Reafon,  but  that  on  fettling  all  Things 
on  the  fame  Foundation  they  were  on  before  the  De¬ 
ft  ruCtion  of  Jerufalem ,  that  could  have  induced  them 
to  ufe  this  Character  of  their  Coins,  And  laftly,  that 
thefe  Medals  were  not  ftruck  by  the  Samaritans,  but 
by  the  Jews  and  in  Jerufalem . 

Father  Souciet  is  very  full  on  all  thefe  Points,  and 
to  the  Proofs  drawn  from  Medals ,  adds  two  others 
foreign  thereto ;  the  firft  drawn  from  the  Refem* 
blance  of  the  Greek  Letters,  introduced  by.  Cadmus 
the  Phoenician,  with  the  Hebrew  Chamfer  ;  which 
was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  P  hand  clans,  as  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  thofe  tl\*ople  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
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Hebrews. — -The  fecond  drawn  from  feveral  various 
Readings  in  the  Scriptures,  which  cannot  be  well  ac¬ 
counted  for  otherwise,  than  by  fuppofing  that  the 
Books  wrote  before  the  Captivity,  were  in  the  fame 
Ch  a  rafter  with  thofe  Medals ,  and  which  fhew,  that 
it  is  the  Conformity  which  certain  .Letters  have  in 
that  Charafter,  that  has  deceived  the  Copift. 

From  the  whole,  he  concludes,  that  this  Chara¬ 
fter  of  the  Medal  is  the  true  antienc  Hebrew  Chara¬ 
fter  •,  and  that  to  judge  of  the  various  Readings  of 
the  Hebrew  Text,  and  the  Differences  of  the  antient 
Greek  and  Latin  Tranflations,  either  from  themlelves, 
or  from  the  Hebrew  Text,  Recourfe  mud  be  had  to 
this  Charafter. 

The  Medals  which  are  defaced  or  not  entire,  are 
called  mutilated  Medals. — And  thofe  wherein  we  find 
the  Letters  Reft,  which  diew  that  they  have  been  re¬ 
stored  by  the  Emperors,  Redintegrated  Medals . 

Spurious  Medals  are  either  dipt  or  plated.- - The 

dipt  ones  are  druck  of  pure  Copper,  and  afterwards 
lilver’d  (a  Contrivance  the  Curious  have  frequent  Re¬ 
courfe  to,  in  order  to  compleat  their  Sets.)-- - The 

plated  or  cover’d  Medals ,  are  thofe  which  have  only 
a  thin  Silver  Leaf  over  the  Copper,  but  which  are 
druck  fo  artfully,  that  the  Cheat  does  not  appear 
without  cutting  them:  Thefe  are  the  lead  fufpefted. 

There  are  alio  modern  Medals ,  which  are  luch  as 
luve  been  druck  in  Europe ,  fince  the  Ulurpation  of 
the  Goths  has  been  extinft ;  and  Sculpture  and  En¬ 
graving  have  begun  to  reflourifh. — The  fird  was  of 
'John  Hufs,  in  i  a  155  if  any  pretend  to  be  more  antient 

they  are  fpurious.- - -In  France  there  were  none 

ilruck  with  the  Kina’s  Efiiey  before  the  Reign  of 
Charles  VII. 

Thefe  Medals  have  alfo  their  Series ;  that  of  the 
Popes  commences  only,  according  to  Proteftant  An¬ 
tiquaries^  from  Martin  V.  in  1430;  from  which 
Time  we  have,  as  they  pretend,  a  Series  of  Papal 
Medals ,  tolerably  complear,  to  the  Number  of  5  or 
600.  One  might  likewife  have  a  Series  of  Emperor’s 
from  Charlcmaignc ,  provided  one  took  in  the  current 
Coins  ;  but  in  Praftice  they  commonly  commence 
from  Frederick  II.  in  1463.  The  Series  of  the  Kings 
of  France  is  the  mod  numerous  and  mod  confiderable 
of  all  the  modern  Kings. 

The  Study  of  modern  Medals  is  fo  much  the 
more  ufeful,  as  they  afford  more  Light  than  the 
antienc  ;  and  mark  the  Time  and  Confequences  of 
Events  more  precifely  whereas  the  Legends  or  In- 
Icriptions  of  antient  Medals  are  very  fborc  and  fim* 
pie,  and  generally  without  any  Date.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  antient  Medals  are  extremely  liable  to  be 
counterfeited,  by  reafon  of  the  exedfive  Price  they 
bear  j  but  in  the  modern  there  is  not  near  the  Dan¬ 
ger  of  being  im poled  upon. 

Mr.  Vaillant  has  col  li  fted  all  the  Medals  druck  by 
the  Roman  Colonies  ;  Father  Hardouin  thoie  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Cities  j  Father  Noris  thofe  of  Syria . 
Mr.  Morel  has  undertaken  an  univerfal  Hidory  of 
Medals,  and  promifec)  Cuts  of  25000.  He  ranges 
them  under  four  Clalles  i  the  fird  contains  the  Me¬ 
dals  of  Kings,  Cities,  and  People,  which  have  nei¬ 
ther  the  Name  or  Image  of  the  Roman  Emperors : 
The  fecond  contains  the  Confular  Medals:  The  third 
the  Imperial  Medals  %  and  the  fourth  the  Hebrew , 
Panicky  Parthian ,  French ,  Spaniftj,  Gothic k  and  Ara- 
bick.  He  begins  with  the  Imperial  and  brings  ih  tn 
down  as  low  as  Ileracltus :  He  places  the  Latin  in 
order  before  the  Grqek,  Ad.  Occoy  a  German  Phy- 
fician,  and  Count  Mezzabarba,  have  endeavour’d  to 
range  the  Medals  in  a  chronological  Order  j  but  that 
is  impracticable,  for  in  many  of  the  Imperial  Medals 
there  is  no  Mark,  either  of  the  Confulate,  or  of  the 
Year  of  the  Reign  •,  and  fince  GallicnuSy  there  are 
few  of  the  Imperial  Medals  time  bear  the  lead  Trace 
of  Chronology. 

The  mod  noted  Medallfts,  or  Authors  on  Medahy 
are  Antoniusy  Augt/ft  in  its ,  Wolf.  Lazhts,  Fill.  Urft- 
nus  a  IcarnM  Antiquary,  /Encafvicus,  Hubert  Goltrius 
a  famous  Engraver,  Oijelitts 3  Sequin t  Occo,  T rift  an , 
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Sermond,  Vaillant ,  Palin,  Noris,  Spanheimy  Ilardotxin 
Morely  Jouberty  Mezzabarba ,  Beger ,  &c.  We  have 
had  alfo,  lately,  in  England,  Perfons  of  the  fird 
Rank  who  were  very  good  Medalids  *,  as  the  late  Duke 
of  Devon /hire.  Sir  Andrew  Fountain  e,  Dr.  Sloan ,  &c, 
as  alfo  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Gojfet . 

As  for  Medallions  they  are  nothing  elfe  but  Me- 
dais  of  an  extraordinary  Size,  which  Princes  ufe  to 
prefent  as  a  Token  of  Honour  or  Edeem,  for  which 
Reafon  the  Remans  called  them  Miffilia. 

Medallions  are  didinguilh’d  from  Medals  by  the 
Volume,  that  is,  by  the  Thicknefs  and  Compafs-, 
as  well  as  by  the  Largenefs  and  Relievo  of  the  Head. 
— They  were  never  current  Coins,  as  Medals  probably 
were  ;  they  were  druck  purely  to  ferve  as  publick 
Monuments,  or  to  make  Prefents  of. — There  cannot 
be  any  Set  made  of  them,  even  though  the  Metals 
and  Sizes  fhould  be  join’d  promifeuoufiy  *,  the  b eft 
Cabinets  do  not  contain  above  four  or  five  hundred  ; 
though  Mr.  Morel  promifes  us  Figures  of  above  a 
thoufand. 

Authors  vary  about  the  Time  when  they  fird  be. 
gan  to  be  druck  ;  fome  Antiquaries  will  have  it  un¬ 
der  the  Empire  of  Theodoftu s  :  But  this  mud  be  a 
Midake;  for  there  were  fome  druck  even  in  the 
Time  of  the  upper  Empire  ;  witnefs  a  Nero,  a  ‘Tra¬ 
jan,  and  an  Alexander  Severus ,  dill  extant. - - 

Medallions  of  Gold  are  very  rare,  as  alfo  thofe  of  a 
large  Copper. 

Medals  and  Medallions  are  almod  coin’d  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  Money  with  only  this  Diffe¬ 
rence,  that  Money  having  but  a  final!  Relievo ,  re¬ 
ceives  its  Imprefiion  at  a  fingle  Stroke  of  the  Engine; 
whereof  for  Medals  or  Medallions,  the  Height  of 
their  Relievo  makes  it  neceffary  that  the  Stroke  be 
repeated  feveral  Times ;  to  this  end  the  Piece  is  taken 
out  from  between  the  Dyes,  heated,  and  return’d  a- 
gain  *,  which  Procefs  in  Medallions ,  and  large  Me* 
dais ,  is  fometimes  repeated  fifteen  or  twenty  Times, 
ere  the  full  Imprefiion  be  given  ;  Care  being  taken 
every  Time  the  Planchec  is  remov’d  to  take  off  the 
fuperfluous  Metal,  ftretch’d  beyond  the  Circumfe¬ 
rence  with  a  File. — Add  to  this,  that  Medallions  and 
Medals  of  high  Relievo ,  by  reafon  of  the  Difficulty 
of  damping  them  in  the  Balancier,  or  Prefs,  are 
ufually  fird  cad  or  moulded  in  Sand,  like  other  Work 
of  that  Kind,  and  are  only  put  in  the  Prefs  to  per- 
feft  them ;  by  reafon  the  Sand  does  not  leave  them 
clean,  finooth,  and  accurate  enough. — Medals  there¬ 
fore  receive  their  Form  and  Imprefiion  by  Degrees ; 
Money  at  once. 

The  Rule  whereby  they  judge  the  ftfedal  to  befuf- 
ficiencly  damp’d  is,  when  feeling  it  with  the  Hand, 
it  is  found  firm,  and  not  to  be  Ihaken,  as  filling  the 
Dye  equally  every  where. 

Antient  Manuscri  pts,  are  alfo  Pieces  of  Anti¬ 
quity  very  much  efteem’d  by  Antiquaries ,  and  other 
curious,  the  great  Number  of  rare  and  uncommon 
ones  rendering  always  a  Library  valuable. 

There  are  antient  Manttfcripts ,  which  like  Medals 
of  the  fird  Clafs,  have  no  Price,  fuch  as  all  Originals 
of  any  Confequencc,  either  Hidory,  Sacred  or  Pro- 
phane,  Divinity,  efpecially  the  Books  of  the  New 
Tefiament  *,  thofe  of  the  Old  given  for  fuch,  being 
nothing  elfe  but  fimple  Copies,  though  even  fome  of 
thofe  Copies  are  very  valuable  ;  the  antient  Fathers  of 
the  Church  as  St.  Athanofius ,  Origcn ,  Juft  in  the 
Martyr ,  St.  Baftl,  Sr.  Jerome ,  St.  yluguft in ,  St.  Cy¬ 
prian,  St.  Ambrofe ,  &c.  The  Hidory  of  both  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Empire.  That  of  the  different  Mo¬ 
narchies  which  have  rifen  from  the  Ruins  of  thofe  two 
Empires,  &V.  £s?r  but  among  thofe  Originals  and 
fcarce  Copies,  there  are  fo  many  fpurious  ones,  tho 
fo  well  counterfeited,  that  the  bed  Antiquary  is  often 
deceived  in  them.  There  are  even  fome  ManufcripM 
written,  fince  the  Invention  of  Printing,  which  are 
impofed  upon  us,  as  having  preceded  that  ingenious 
and  ufeful  Art. 

It  is  not  very  cafy  to  didinguifh  an  antient  Mann* 
feript  from  a  counterfeited  one,  efpecially  thofe  in  tho 
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oriental  Language,'  whole  briginals  being  all  loft,  by  - 
the  different  Revolutions  happening  in  thofe  Coun-  i 
tries  where  they  were  firft  written ;  and  thofe  Lan-  ( 
oua^es,  as  they  are  fpoken  at  prefen  c,  very  different  < 
from  what  they  were  at  firft,  we  cannot  compare  them  i 
with  the  Copies,  and  therefore  are  obliged  to  truft  to  i 
thofe  Copies,  often  but  too  imperfect,  as  if  they  were 

Originals.  ,  .  * 

I  know  very  well  that  all  Originals  in  thofe  Lan-  ’ 

guages  have  not  undergone  the  fame  Fate  ;  efpecialJy  ’ 
as  to  the  Books  of  the  new  Teftament,and  the  Works  ; 
of  fome  of  the  antient  Fathers  of  the  Grecian  Church,  < 
of  which  there  are  flill  fome  few  Originals  extant,  j 
which  have  been  faved  from  the  Ruin  of  the  Eaftern 
Empire  ;  and  even  thofe  are  but  in  a  very  fmall  Num¬ 
ber,  and  to  be  feen  but  in  the  moft  celebrated  Libra¬ 
ries5,  as  thofe  of  the  Vatican ,  of  the  King  of  France, 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  Bodleian  and  Cottonian  Li¬ 
braries,  &c. 

The  be  ft  Manufcript  Bibles  are  thofe  copied  by  the 
Jews  of  Spain.  Thofe  copied  by  the  Jews  of  Ger¬ 
many  are  lefs  exaft  but  more  common. — -The  two 
Kinds  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  ;  the 
former  being  in  beautiful  Charatfters  like  the  Hebrew 
Bibles  of  Bomberg,  Stephens ,  and  Plantin  ;  the  other 

in  Characters  like  thofe  of  Munjler  and  Gryphius. - - 

F.  Simon  obferves,  that  the  oldeft  Manufcript  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  not  above  6  or  700  Years  old  ;  nor  does 
Rabbi  Menaham ,  who  quotes  a  vaft  Number  of  them, 
pretend  any  of  them  exceed  600  Years. 

There  are  feveral  different  Manufcript s  of  the  Bible 
in  all  the  oriental  Languages,  viz.  Hebrew,  Samari¬ 
tan,  Chaldee ,  Syriac ,  Arabic ,  Mthiopic,  Cophtic ,  (of 
which  there’s  one  in  the  King  of  France \  Library) 
and  Greek . 

The  great  Difference  found  between  the  different 
Manufcript  Copies  of  the  antient  Fathers,  and  the 
Faults  and  Imperfections  they  are  crowded  with,  pro¬ 
ceed  fometimes  from  the  Ignorance,  fometimes 
from  the  Unfaithfuinefs,  and  fometimes  from  the 
Partiality  of  the  Coppifts ;  which  the  better  to  un¬ 
der  (land,  we  mu  ft  know,  that  moft  of  thofe  Copies 
were  written  by  Monks,  who  often  for  want  of  very 
well  underftanding  the  true  Senfe  of  thofe  Fathers, 
whole  Works  they  were  employed  to  copy  or  tran- 
feribe,  or  perhaps  divided  in  their  Sentiments,  as  to 
religious  Matters,  each  of  them  gave  to  the  Original 
what  Senfe  they  thought  moft  favourable  to  the 
Seft  they  were  moft  inclined  to;  and  as  the  oriental 
Church  has  been  always  infe&ed  with  Herefy  and 
Schifm,  and  its  Peace  difturbed  by  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  different  Scfts,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  if 
a  great  many  of  the  antient  Manufcripts  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers,  we  have  among  us,  have  often  made  us  fufpe<ft 
the  Authors  of  PJeterodoxy,  and  have  even  been 
often  the  Occafion  of  our  religious  Divifions. 

I  do  not  believe  it  necefiary  to  take  any  great  No¬ 
tice  here  of  Mummies ,  which  arc  alfo  confidered  as 
Pieces  of  Antiquities,  fince  we  have  but  very  few, 
perhaps  none  at  all,  genuine  ones;  and  as  ever  fince 
our  Antiquaries  have  dealt  that  Way,  we  have  no 
lefs  than  twenty  Ptolomics ,  befides  as  many  Cleopa * 
tra's  brought  over  to  us,  befides  thofe  left  under  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids,  and  referved,  as  I  fuppofe,  to 
divert  our  Pofteriry,  as  thefe  have  diverted  us,  though 
at  the  fame  Time  they  have  very  much  puzzled  our 
Antiquaries  in  the  Explanation  of  the  Hieroglyphic ks, 

thofe  Mummies  arc  poudered  with,* - I  remember 

Very  well  that  thelaft  Cleopatra  I  law  (for  I  have  feen 
already  five  or  fix  for  my  Share)  one  of  thofe 
learned  Gentlemen  was  poring  over  the  Hicrogly- 
phicks,  the  Royal  Mummy  was  adorned  with, 
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which  were  not  very  few,  by  which  his  pretend¬ 
ing  he  underftood  very  well  that  it  was  really 
Cleopatra ,  he  convinced  me  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  Matter,  and  that  he  was  as  ignorant  in  Hie- 
roglyphicks,  as  he  was  unacquainted  with  Cleopa¬ 
tra's  Face,  while  Jiving. 

There  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  fome  Cabinets  fome 

s 

Cornelian  Antiquities ;  either  in  Relievo,  or  indented, 
which  are  the  fineft  Pieces  of  antique  Engravings 
we  have  left,  but  there  are  very  few  genuine,  and 
a  vaft  Number  of  fpurious  ones  to  be  met  with 
every  where,  efpecialJy  in  Italy ,  where  they  drive 
a  Sort  of  Trade  of  them,  as  well  as  of  fpurious 
Medals. 

In  the  late  King’s  Reign  an  Italian  Gentleman, 
with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted  at  Bologna ,  had 
brought  fome  over  with  him  in  Regalo,  as  he  was 
pleafed  to  term  it;  for  fome  Engltfb  Gentlemen 
he  had  known  while  on  their  Travels  in  Italy ; 
he  landed  at  Dover ,  where  being  addreff ed  to 
a  noted  Banker,  who  was  to  pay  him  fome  Mo¬ 
ney,  the  Banker  afked  him  if  he  had  brought  any 
Thing  along  with  him  liable  to  pay  Duty?  My 
Friend  anfwered  he  had  nothing  but  his  Cloaths,  and 
a  few  Antique  Cornelians ,  which  he  /hewed  him, 
and  told  him  farther,  he  defigned  them  as  Pre¬ 
fen  ts  for  fome  Friends  he  had  in  London ;  the 
Banker  told  him  that  they  were  contraband  Goods, 
and  that  he  did  run  the  Rifk,  if  they  were  found 
upon  him,  to  have  them  confifcated ;  but  if  he 
pleafed,  he  the  Banker,  would  purchafe  them,  and 
thereby  prevent  any  Accident  of  that  Kind  ;  my 
Friend  anfwered,  that  they  were  not  to  be  fold, 
and  that  he  could  not  imagine  that  the  Officers  of 
the  Cuftoms  could  ever  fufpetft  he  had  fuch  Things* 
or  offer  to  fcarch  him  upon  the  Road,  when  they 
had  not  done  it  at  his  Landing.  Therefore  he 
and  the  Banker  parted,  feemingly  very  great 
Friends  *,  but  my  Friend  was  no  Sooner  arrived  at 
Canterbury ,  but  he  was  vifited  at  his  Inn  by  the 
Officers,  in  all  Appearance,  on  the  Intelligence  of 
the  over- officious  Banker,  and  had  his  Cornelians 

taken  from  him,  which  he  valued  at  250/. - * 

Ac  his  Arrival  in  London  he  applied  to  General 
IVade ,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  :  The  Ge¬ 
neral,  who  is  one  of  the  moft  police,  moft  com- 
plaifanr,  moft  obliging,  and  moft  generous  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  Age,  promifed  him  to  a  (lift  him 
all  he  could  in  the  Recovery  of  his  Antiques,  and , 
in  Fa  (ft  applied,  for  that  Pupofe,  ro  the  King 
himfelf.  His  Majefty,  who  naturally  abhorred 
Perfidy  and  Treachery,  and  was  always  very  ready 
to  do  good,  told  General  Wade  that  he  would  have 
Reftitution  made  of  thofe  Effetfts  ;  but  when  that 
Order  was  notified  to  the  Cuflom-houfe,  Part  of 
the  Antiques  were  miffing,  and  there  was  fo  many 
Fees  to  pay  for  what  was  left  of  them,  that  my 
Friend  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  Prey  ;  and 
his  Friends  were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  his 
generous  and  liberal  Intention. 

This  Narration,  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  fo¬ 
reign  to  my  Subjccft,  though,  in  my  Opinion,  it 
will  prove  of  fome  Utility  to  Travellers,  by  cau- 
1  cloning  them  againft  thofe  Sorts  of  Antiquaries, 

1  who  are  always  ready  to  purchafe  Antiques ,  as 

•  well  as  other  Things,  at  a  very  moderate  Rate  a 
,  and  I  would  have  them  avoid  by  all  means  trufL 

•  ing  too  much  to  the  Probity  of  Dover*  Bankers, 
1  who  are  Miflagogi  of  a  new  Stamp,  fince  inftead 
;  of  Ihe wing  to  Strangers  the  Antiquities  of  the  Place, 
-  they  on  the  contrary  /hew  to  thofe  of  the  Place, 
,  how  to  find  Antiquities  among  Strangers. 
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ANTHROPOPHAGI. 


ANTRHOPOPHAGY,  from  av dgw-n®3,  Man, 
and  (pzyuv,  Edcre,  to  Eat,  is  the  favage  and 
barbarous  Cultom  of  eating  human  Flefh,  which 
fome  Authors  believe  to  have  began  foon  after  theD<?- 
luge  ;  and  attribute  it  to  the  Giants,  occafioned  per¬ 
haps,  by  the  Defcription  the  antient  Poets  give  us 
of  the  Ferocity  of  their  Manners,  and  of  their  mon- 
ftrous  Size,  which  might  have  made  thole  Authors 
fuppofe  that  they  had  a  very,  voracious  Stomach  ;  and 
that  the  Deluge  having  laid  the  Earth  wade  and  defo- 
late  ;  the  Giants,  •  through  Scarcity  of  other  Provi- 
lxons,  were  obliged  to  eat  human  Flefh;  though  Nim¬ 
rod,  who  was  the  fir  ft  of  that  Species  of  Men,  is  not 
reproached  with  it  in  the  Sacred  Hidory,  and  is  cal¬ 
led  by  Mofes,  Gen.  x.  q.  a  mighty  Hunter  before  the 
Lord  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  he  chofe  his 
Sport  among  Men,  elfe,  as  there  were  then  but  very 
few,  he  had  foon  extirpated,  a  fecond  Time,  the  hu¬ 
man  Race  from  the  Face  of  the  Earth. 

Anthropophagy  has  always  been  rather  the  Vice  of  the 
Age,  than  of  any  Nation  or  Country;  and  Homer 
by  reprefenting  the  Cyclops ,  the  Lejlrlgons ,  and  Scylla, 
as  Anthropophagi ,  or  Men-eaters,  does  it  only  to  con¬ 
demn  the  Manner  of  the  Times  preceding  his  own, 
and  not  to  upbraid  any  Nation  in  particular,  with  that 
barbarous  Cuftom.  Though  in  mod  Nations,  before 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  had  been  introduced  among  them, 
to  curb  their  natural  Ferocity,  and  foften  their  Man¬ 
ners,  were  addifted  to  that  barbarous  Cuftom.  Tho’ 
the  molt  lenfible  Part  among  them,  which  we’ll 
fuppofe  the  molt  confiderable.  Men  of  an  Under- 
ftanding  fuperior  to  the  reft,  and  who  confulted  their 
Reafon,  rather  than  their  fenfual  Appetites,  could  find 
within  rhemfelvts,  a  certain  innate  Averfion  to  a 
Cuftom  fo  contrary-  to  Humanity  and  Compaffion, 
and  to  that  natural  Inclination  every  Individual  has 
of  propagating  his  Species.  They  could  even  have 
been  direfted  in  that  by  the  Examples  of  other 
Animals,  who  l'eldom  devour  thofe  of  their  own 
Species. 

Orpheus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  drew 
Men  from  that  favage  Cuftom,  which  gave  Rife  to 
the  Fable  of  his  taming  Lions  and  Tygers. 

Syhcfircs  homines ,  facer ,  intcrprcfque  Deo  rum 
Cit'd ibits ,  &  victa  f/f.do  deterru it  Orpheus : 

Di blits  ah  hoc  lenire  Tigrcs ,  rapidofqtic  Leones. 

Hor  ach. 

Mr.  Petit,  ti  famous  French  Surgeon,  has  difputed 
the  Quell  ion,  whether  or  no  Anthropophagy  was  con¬ 
trary  to  Nature,  though  the  Controverly  is  not  of  a 
very  great  Confequence  to  Mankind,  nor  the  Que¬ 
ll  ion  very  difficult  to  be  refolved.  Nature,  confidered 
in  it  fell,  and  a  b  drafted  from  all  its  differential  Quali¬ 
ties,  is  a  careful  and  tender  Mother,  which  contri¬ 
butes  all  in  her  Power  towards  the  Prefervation  and 
Propagation  of  its  Productions,  and  leeks  the  De- 
II ruction  of  none  ;  never  better  pleafed  than  while 
the  rational,  fen  drive,  and  vegetable  World  are  in 
a  fiourifhing  State,  and  that  juft  CEconomy  and  Sub¬ 
ordination  cflabliflicd  from  the  Beginning,  between 
every  Individual  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  whole, 
lublids  always  in  the  fame  good  Order.  But  if  we 
can  rculonahly  fuppofe,  that  we  might  fee  Nature  in 
another  ProlpeCl,  as  in  fome  Mcafure  partial  in  its 
Operations,  and  more  intent  on  the  Prefervation  of  a 
certain  favourite  Kind  ;  we’ll  foon  underhand  that 
the  favourite  Kind  mull  be  the  human  Race,  without 
whole  Concurrence,  Nature  itfclf  would  foon  be  in 
a  languiftiing  State,  fince  its  natural  potential  Fertili¬ 
ty,  the  Temperature  of  the  bed  Climates,  and  the 
Influences  of  the  mod  aufpicious  Planets,  would  re¬ 
main  unaftive ;  or  rather  their  united  Efforts  prove 
ineflcftuaJ,  if  not  helped,  in  their  different  Operations 


by  Men’s  Induftry :  ’Tis  that  Induftry  alone,  which 
excites  the  natural  Fertility  of  Nature’s  Womb,  by 
procuring  an  Ingrefs  into  it,  to  the  prolifick  Beams 
of  that  radiant  Planet,  whofe  Approaches  change 
her  deepeft  Mourning,  into  the  inexpreffible  Joys  of 
a  bridal  Day.  How  could  it  be  then  a  Queftion, 
whether  or  no  the  Deftruftion  of  fo  kind  a  Friend, 
and  fo  potent  an  Ally,  is  againft  Nature  or  no?  Buc 
without  having  Recourfe  to  thofe  Metaphyfical  Con- 
fiderations,  let  us  but  confult  ourfelves,  and  liften  to 
the  Diftates  of  that  fame  Nature  within  us,  and  we’ll 
foon  find  by  our  natural  Appetite  naufeating  againft 
fuch  barbarous  Cuftom,  that  Anthropophagy  is  againft 
Nature ;  and  that  thofe  who  have  followed  it  mud  have 
filenced  its  Diftates,  and  proved  infenfible  to  its  Mo- 


tions. 
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Some  extraordinary  Circumftances,  when  Famine, 
Hunger,  and  the  Prefervation  of  a  confiderable  Body 
of  Men,  feem  to  have  tolerated  that  Cuftom,  prove 
nothing  in  Defence  of  Anthropophagy ,  or  that  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  devour  our  fellow-Creatures ;  even 
the  mod  obdurate,  efpecially  thofe  who  had  not  re¬ 
nounced  all  Sentiments  of  Humanity,  have  com- 
paffionated  the  unhappy  Fate  of  thofe  reduced  to 
that  cruel  Neceffity ;  which  has  been  fometimes 
the  deplorable  Fate  of  People  at  Sea,  who  have 
been  forced  to  decimate  themfelves,  and  eat  fome  of 
their  Companions  to  fave  the  reft  ;  but  then,  without 
that  cruel  Expedient,  the  whole  Crew  was  in  immi¬ 
nent  Danger,  and  there  was  no  other  Remedy  left  for 
their  Prefervation,  but  that ;  and  then  with  what  a 
Flood  of  Tears  and  Number  of  Sighs,  Nature  ufed 
to  feafon  thofe  unfavory  Viands !  Though  were  we 
to  fllence  Nature,  fteal  the  cruel  Banquet  from  our 
Sight,  and  confult  only  our  fenfual  Appetites,  human 
Flefh  being  fed  more  delicioufly  than  others,  is  alfo 
more  palatable  and  fucculent;  buc  I  hope  that  our 
fenfual  Appetite  is  not  to  be  accounted  as  .a  Nature 
in  us. 

During  long  Sieges,  the  Befieged  being  reduced  to 
the  laft  Extremity  for  want  of  Provifions,  have  thro* 
Obftinacy,  and  rather  than  furrender  to  an  implacable 
Enemy,  have  had  Recourfe  to  that  cruel  Expedient. 
On  thofe  Occafions,  Mothers  themfelves  have  de¬ 
voured  their  own  Children  ;  as  it  happened  while  Je- 
rtfalem  was  befieged  by  Fit  us,  which  being  related 
to  Titus  himfclf,  at  that  Time  the  mod  human  and 
the  moft  compaftionate  of  Mankind  ;  he  was  fo  fhock’d 
at  it,  that  he  called  to  the  Gods  tutelary  of  the  Ro- 
man  Empire  to  witnefs,  that  he  was  guiltlefs  of  that 
Piece  of  Barbarity  ;  in  Faft,  the  Jews  were  the  only 
ones  to  be  blamed  on  that  Occafion,  fince  they  knew 
they  mud  furrender  at  laft,  and  could  not  do  it  to 
a  more  merciful  and  generous  Foe  than  was  Titus. 

Thus  fome  Chriftian  Countries  have  alfo  been  re¬ 
duced,  on  fuch  Occafions,  to  the  fame  Neceffity ; 
but  as  fuch  Practice  is  contrary  to  the  Principles  of 
the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  tolerates  nothing  but 
what’s  agreeable  to  the  drifted  Rules  of  Humanity, 
and  that  we  have  no  authentick  Memoirs  to  fupport 
thofe  Accounts,  we’ll  look  upon  them  as  Apocry¬ 
phal. 

’Tis  true,  that  Chridianicy  was  accufed  in  its  In¬ 
fancy,  by  the  Pagans,  of  being  guilty  of  Anthropo¬ 
phagy  ;  of  celebrating  Thy e flea  Eptila ,  and  allowing 

JEdipodci  concubitus, - They  affirmed  that  in  .the 

My  defies  of  their  Religion,  the  Chridians  killed  a 
Child,  and  fended  on  his  Flefh  ;  but  this  proceeded 
fiom  the  imperfeft  Notion  they  had  of  thole  Myftc- 
ries,  particularly  that  of  the  Eucharift  and  Commu¬ 
nion,  wherein  the  Chridians  confcfled  they  received 
the  Flefh  and  Blood  of  their  divine  Saviour  Jeftu 
Chrijt  *,  and  as  the  Pagans  were  ignorant  in  what  Man¬ 
ner  that  great  and  incompreheniible  Myftery  was  el- 

fefted,  they  took  Occafion  from  their  Ignorance  to 

calumniate 
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calumniate  the  Cbriftians,  as,  if  they  had  been  really 

Anthropophagi  •-  ,  ...  . 

Anthropophagy  is  banifhed  at  rprefent  from  a  incog,  all 

civilized  Nations,  and  confined  to  fome  Parts, ..of  A/-- 
ri$a  and  America ,  among  barbarous  and  d,efpicable 
Nations,  who  have  nothing  of  Man  but  the,  fingle  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  who  feaft  on  the  Flefh  of  their  Ene¬ 
mies,  taken  Prifoners  in  War.  aTis  faicf  that  -  the 
Hottentots  at  the  Cape  of  good  Hope ,  are  of  that  Kind  ; 
and  I  have  been  informed  by  a  Roman  Catholick 
Miffionary,  that  the  Tapicourous,^  favage  Nation  on 
the  Coaft  of  Brazil ,  were  Anthropophagi ,  before  he 
came  among  them,  where  he  was  twenty  Year&be- 
fore  he  could  conquer  in  them  that  favage  and  bar¬ 
barous  Appetite  5  that  even  fome  of  thofe  he  had  con¬ 
verted  to  Chriftianity,  were  often  guilty  of  that 
Practice,  and  were  never  better -  pleafed,  than  when 
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they  could,  %alifrp(Tvdvm.,t9  theft*  -inhuman,  Banquet; » 
That  they  were  ;eveft  fo  much,  ufed;  to.  it,  that  whea; 
fir  ft  they  abftained  from -it,  it  c^ufed  aSprt.iof  Revo-  ; 
lutipn.in  the  Humoyrs.of  their •  Body,  fo  as-  to  canfe- 
a  Sort  pf  Sicknefs  among  them,,  which  cea fed  when 
once  thpr  Stpmach  was-accuftomed  to  other  Food,  . . 

Livy  tells  us,  that) Hqnyibal  made-Jiis  Soldiers  eat 
human  Flefh,  to:  render  them  mpre  fierce  and  daring, 
in  Battle*^  And  Pliny  mentions  Scythians ,  and  Sanyo-. 
matans\  Solinus ,  Ethiopians  \  and  Juvenal,  Egyptians  i- 
who  accuftomed  them felves  to  this.,  horrible  Repaflv 
Plin,  Hi  ft,  Nat,  l,  4.  c,.  12.  /.  6.  c.  17.  30.  lib,  7.  c .  2. 
Solin.  Polyh,  <;.  33.  ,w,hich  cannot  be  believed. of  fa. 
great  a  Man.  as  Hannibal ;  efpecially  on  the  finglef 
Report  of  Livy ,  who  is  not  a  very  faithful  and:  dm-* 
partial  Hiftorjian,  no  more  than  Pliny .  . 


•  4  .  »  » 
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APOTHECARIES. 


Apothecary,  from  a? ro^xu,  shop ,  is 

a  Perfon  whole  Profefiion  is  to  execute  the 
Phyfician’s  Prefcriptions,  in  the  Preparation  and  Com- 
pofition  of  Medicines  or  Remedies,  which  are  to  be 
adminiftred  to  the  Patient. 

I  fay,  to  execute  the  Phyfician’s  Prefcriptions,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  common  Praftice  of  a  vaft  Number  of 
Apothecaries,  who  when  they  are  once  inflated  in  a 
Shop,  (adorn’d  with  Boxes,  Vials,  and  Gallipots, 
molt  of  them  empty,  and  with  the  leaft  Tinfture  of 
Pharmacy,  often  but  with  a  very  confufed  one,  ;  ancf 
almoft  always  without  the  leaft  Notion  of  Phyfictc) 
have  the  Impudence  to  aft  as  Phyfician  s ;  a^nd  .with  a 
Temerity  which  the  Legiflatqre  of  all  Natio^s  has  at 
all  Times,  and  in  all  Ages  condemn’d  as  pernicious 
to  the  Commonwealth,  admin ifter  of  their  own  Head, 
and  without  proper  Advice,  pretended  Remedies, 
more  capabfe  tpdeftroy  the  Cpnfti cation  of  a  Patent, 
and  accelerate  his  Death,  than  to  reftore  him  to  his 
priftine  Stafe  of, Health. 

It  is  npt  always  the  Merit  pf  the  Apothecary,  '  but 
rather  that  of  his  Shop,  which  gives  him  the  Vogue  5 
an  experienced  and  learn’d  one,  if  fettled  in  a  Cor¬ 
ner,  or  in  an  indifferent  Manner,  is  difregarded,  if 
not  entirely, d,efpi fed,  while  an  Afs,  who  has  Money 
enough  to  pyrehafe,  une  boutique  Men  Ac  balance,  or 
a  well  accuftom’d  Shop  (as  they  call  it)  fo  as  to  be 
ready  to  pop  into  it,  at  the  Demife  or  Retirement 
From  Bnfinefs  of  an  eminent  one,  comes  prefendy 
ipto  a  flourifhing  Praftice,  and  with  his  Quid' pro 
Quo’s,  or  Ripopees ,  kills  as  many  Patient;?,,  jn,^  few 
Months,  as  his  judicious  and  experienced ,  Predeceffor 
had  faved  in  feveral  Years  of  regular  Praftfee,  tho’ 
it  is  very  rare  to.  hear  that  he  is  charged,  with  thofe 
Murders  j  why  ?  becaufe  his  Sh,op  has,  been  for  feve¬ 
ral  Years  before,  a  Shop  of  very  great  Bpfinefs,  'apd 
very  noted,  therefore  the  Merit  is  in  the  Shop,  not  in 
the  Perfon  that  keeps  it.  . 

The  Irregulafity  of  the  Apothecaries ,ih  their  Pra¬ 
nce  has  rendered  them  in  feveral  Countries  ,'the  Scoff 
of  Mankind*  in  feveral  Provinces  of  Fraflcf,  they 
are  excluded,  by  their  Profefflon,  from  all  the  PI  apes 
or  Pofts  of  Honpur  in  the  Towns  or  Citfe^  whpre 
they  are  fettled,,  pone  of  them  pan  bechofen  Mayor, 
or  Echcvin,  who  is  a  Sort  of  Alderman,  and  ary  hot 
tank’d  among  clip  Burgefics*  they  are  no  where  fo 
well  refpeftecl  as  they  are  hpre,  and  perhaps  Vthe'fe  is 
no  Place  where  tliey  deferve  it  lefs,  ,  ThoygjV  J  dpn’c 
fpeak  here  of  allj  the  Apothecaries  in  general,  fenc^ 
l  am  confcipm  co,  tpyfelf,  that  it  is  a  very'  hqnpuija^e 
I  rofefflon,  apd  vpry  advantageous  to  thp,  Common; 
wealth,  when  praftifed  according  to  the  Regulations 
made  fpr  that  fiirpofe.  ,  ,  ,•  .  ... 

A  good  Apftbwary  who  does  not  attempt,  (q.fqar 
aooyo  his  Sphere  is, as  much  to  be  valued  ana  re- 
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fpefted  as  a  Phyfician, ‘and  they  both  aft  aUvays  .iri 
concert  for  the  Prefcrvadpn.of  their,, Patient,  and  his 

Recovery, - -On  .the  SJdll  of  .theApothecary  in  the 

Preparation  of  the  Remedies,  depends  in  part  the  Suc- 
cefs,  of.  the  Phyfician,.  and  a  vaft  Number  of  Patients 
die,  not  th.ro’  want  of  Judgment,. Knowledge  or  Ex? 
perience .  in  the  .  Phyfician,  but,  becaufe  the.  ignorant 
Apothecary,  did  nor;  or  would  not  underftand  how  to 
execute;  his  Prefcrjpf ions. 

If  I.  mention  here  that  an  Apothecary  will  not.fome^. 
times  itnderftand  thq  Prefcriptions.  of  a  Phyfician* 
’tis  becaufe  therq  are  fome  of  them,' wild  pretending 
to  a  greater  Knowledge,  and  Experience  than  the  Rhy- 
fician  himfelf,  have  the.Yanity  Co/lay.aJide  hjg.-Prp- 

fcriptlqns  and  preferibe' themfelves. —“If  theRemer 
dy  has  the  de fired  :Effeft,.  then  the.  Apothecary  difeo- 
vers,  himfelf, ,  and  gajns  the  Reputation  'due  to  the 
Phyfi.cian  *,  if  the  Remedy  .mifearry.  the  Apothecary 
(lands  „  hid  behind  the  Curtain,  and  the  Phyfician 
bears  the’Brunt,,  and  a^nfwers  for  the.. ill  Sucxefs. 
Thrpygh  fuch  unfair  Dealing,  tl \e  Apothecary  ofccu 
fiqds ‘the  Secret  to  fupplant  the  Phyfician  in  a' Fa¬ 
mily -which  he  had  -  fer yed  faithfully,  and  that  Fami¬ 
ly  is  expofed  to  all  tfte-  Dangers  which,  may  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  Ignorance  and  Blunders  of  the  Apo- 

thecary.r. - That  Family  is,  not  expofed  herc’alone,- 

for,  infatuated  with  the  pretended  Skill  of  its  Appthez 
cary,  it  recommends  him  to  another  Family  ;  that 
Family  to ‘another,  a|nd  thus  till  the  Apothecary,  like 
Michael  Morin,  or  the.  Mock  Do  tier,  is  made  Phyfi¬ 
cian  alm'pft  in  fpite  of  himfelf. 

:  There  is  another  Allurement  in  this  which  contri^- 
bytes  much  towards, cftablilhing  the  Reputation  of  an 
Apothecary,  which  is  the  View  of  faving. a  Phyfician’s 
Fees,,  \yji.ich  in  England  are  certainly  very  exorbitant, 
and,  vyliiqh  render  the  Apothecary  more  neceffary  than 
if  thofe,, Fees  ;wpre  more  moderate,^ — A  Patient 
confider$,  that  if  lie  has  a  Phyfician ,  fqid  an  Apothe - 
ct}ry\}z  mud  pay  both  i  that  if  he  lias  the  Phyfician 
alone,  chat  won’t  do,  -for  tho’, lie  vyrites  his  Prcfcrip- 
^P.ns?; could  very  well  execute  them,  he  will  nor, 
dr  n^.ufi;^  not,  Unlefi;|)c  chu/csr  to  ;be  confider’d  as  a 
Qti(iclt,(pr  expofed,  ’to.  lofe  his  Credit  among  thqApo- 
tbfcfyrffi  when,  on  (he  contrary,  if  they ; have. a,  good 
4p9!pf!^y>  they.'  Have  both  a  Bliyfififen  and.  an .Apo- 
thecary1\  j\c\\\]  are,  only  ,  obliged  tof  p^qqc;*,  without 
confidWP^  the  grqatlnconveniencies  tjiey  are  expofed 
tP  falfe  Reafoning.  1.  Tlfat’ ^rufting  their 

LiveSiimo.thc  Hapc^  of  a  Perfep?j..wHo;  luvjpg  no 

^at(he.J)Mjftfauir4Qd  in  a  Shop 
amopg  (Pots  and  Bo^es?<  and  mo,,  oth.tjr  .Learning,  hup 
yvhatJie  has  pilfered, . from'  fome.iAmhors,  among 
wliopvft  was  ini pofji file  he  could '  rpolce  iv  juft  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  the-goofl  apd'.biit),  is  equally  \mr 
ppfllble  he  fiioiild  knovv  their,  difierenc  .Conflicutiops^ 

the 
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the  Caufes,  a'rtd  the  different  Symptoms  of  their  Ma¬ 
ladies,  when  and  how  to  apply  the  Remedy,  which 
mod  be  the  EfFcft  of  a  ferious  Application,  and  a 
long  Study,  and  which  we  cannot  acquire  but  by  the 
frequent  and  repeated  LefTonsof  profound  and  learn’d 
Matters  in  that  divine  Science,  on  which  depend 
the  Safety  and  Prefervation  of  every  individual  Sub- 
jeft  of  the  Republick. - 1  make  the  fame  Diffe¬ 

rence  between  a  Phyfician  and  an  Apothecary ,  that 
is  between  a  fkilful  Painter,  and  the  Perfon  who 
mixes  his  Colours  ;  as  it  would  be  a  Preemption  de- 
ferviog  Punifhment  in  that  Perfon  to  attempt  to 
tOUch  his  Matter’s  Work,  it  is  equally  the  fame  in 
an  Apothecary  who  prefumes  to  invade  a  Pbyfician’s 
Province. 

What !  for  Example,  cannot-we  trufl  to  a  good  and 
experienced  Apothecary ,  who,  for  leveral  Years,  has 
executed  all  the  Prefcriptions  of  the  moft  famous  Phy- 
fieians  of  the  Age,  and  has  always  accompany’d  them 
in  the  moft  difficult  and  dangerous  Cafes  ?  While 
he  has  all  thofe  Prefcriptions  filed  in  his  Shop,  and 
knew  for  what  Diftempers  they  were  written  ?  If  he 
won’t  truft  wholly  ro  his  Judgment,  can’t  he  have  Re- 
courfe  to  thofe.  Prefcriptions,  and  execute  them  in 
the  fame  manner  he  has  fo  often  done  already,  while 
he  was  an  Eye-witnefs  of  the  good  Effeft  they  have 
produced?  No; 'for  we  know  by  Experience,  that 
the  fame  Prefcripcion  which  has  had  a  good  Effeft 
once,  has  often  produced  a  contrary  one,  though 
adminifter’d  to  the  fame  Perfon,  and  for  the  fame 
Malady. — Our  Conftitution  is  expofed  to  the  fame 
Changes  and  Variations  the  Age  and  the  Seafons  are 
fubjeft  to  *,  fuch  and  fuch  Conftitutions  are  not  the 
fame  this  Year  they  were  the  Year  before ;  they 
have  been  more  affected  by  the  Seafons,  which  alfo 
have  not  been  the  fame  ;  their  Diet  has  been  diffe¬ 
rent,  and  confequently  has  alter’d  the  Quality  of  the 
Humours,  their  Confidence,  Quantity,  &V.  and 
therefore  are  to  be  treated  in  a  different  Manner 
(as  we’ll  explain  it  more  at  large  in  the  Treatife  of 
Phyfick)  though  perhaps  for  the  fame  Diftemper  ; 
how  can  then  thofe  old  Prefcriptions,  if  ever  fo  good, 
be  of  any  Utility  to  the  Apothecary  ?  And  how  can 
he  anfwer  to  God  and  Men,  for  adminiftring  them 
at  Random  ?  Are  our  Lives  of  fo  little  Confequence 
as  to  be  trifled  with  ?  Are  the  Members  of  a  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  be  cut  off  with.  Impunity?  Unlefs  it 
be  the  gangrened  ones,  and  then  the  Body  politick 
has  other  Executioners  appointed  for  that  Office. 

If  an  Apothecary  is  called  to  a  Patient  by  a  Princi¬ 
ple  of  Parfimony,  to  fave  Money,  People  are  alfo 
miftaken  in  that;  for  if  feemingly,  an  Apothecary , 
hecaufe  forbidden,  takes  no  Fees,  he  neverthelefs 
finds  the  Secret  to  have  them  paid  in  the  Procrafti- 
nation  of  the  Cure,  and  in  the  vaft  Number  of  Bo¬ 
lus’s,  Juleps,  Pills,  Electuaries,  Apozems,  &c.  he 
loads  his  Patient  with,  when  perhaps  an  able  Phyfi¬ 
cian,  had  cured  him  in  half  the  Time,  and  with 
half  the  Remedies.  Therefore  if  a  Patient  would 
take  the  Pains  to  make  an  exaft  Calculation  of  what 
it  has  coft  him,  when  attended  by  his  Apothecary 
alone,  and  when  by  both  a  Phyfician  and  an  Apothe¬ 
cary^  he'll  find  that  the  firft  has  been  a  great  deal  more 
chargeable  to  him  than  the  laft. 

Not  but  that  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  often  very 
ex pen  five  to  have  both,  efpecially  when  the  Phyfician 
is  one  of  thofe  who  are  in  Fee  with  the  Apothecary , 
who  to  retain  him  for  future  Services,  or  to  Ihcw  his 
Gratitude  for  pa  ft  Favours,  preferibes  ten  Times  more 
Phyfick  than  the  Patient  has  really  Occafion  for ;  for 
in  Fa  ft  very  few  Apothecaries  like  a  Phyfician  who 
preferibes  but  a  little  Phyfick;  elfe  how  could  they 
Jive  in  fuch  Splendor,  as  fome  of  them  do,  if  Phyfi¬ 
cians  were  to  prefume  to  recover  their  Patients  with 
two  or  three  Ample  Prefcriptions?  It  would  be  a 

Crime  of  Lezc- Faculty,  as  Molicre  calls  it.- - If  a 

conlcicntious  Phyfician  offers  to  leave  a  Patient’s 
Chamber,  without  putting  Pen  to  Paper  j  the  Apo¬ 
thecary  commonly  informs  the  Patient,  by  Way  of 
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Friend ftiip,j  that  whenever  his  Phyfician  does  nofpfe- 
feribe,  he  need  not  give  him  any  Fee.  A.  Patient 
who  loves  his  Mofiey  is  apt  enough  to  take  fuch  an 
Hint;  and  if  the  Doftor  is  not  a  Man  of  very  dull1 
Apprehenfion,  he  takes  Care  not  to  commit  the  fame 

Fault  a  fecond  Time. - Happy  would  it  be  for  the 

miferable  Patients  here  in  Town,  if  the  Load  of  un- 
necefiary  Phyfick  which  they  f wallow  down,  though 
it  does  them  no  Good,  did  them  no  Harm,  it  would 
be  no  great  Matter  if  their  Pockets  alone  fmarted  for 
their  Folly;  but  alas!  this  is  not  the  Cafe;  their 
Lives,  or  at  leaft  their  Conftitutions  often  pay  for  it. 
A  Phyfician,  to  keep  in  with  the  Apothecary,  is  often 
obliged  to  filence  his  Confcience,  and  forget  the  fureft 
Rules  of  his  Arc.  And  fometimes  fo  far  (let  it  be  faid  to 
the  Scandal,  not  of  the  Profefiion,  but  of  the  Praftice,) 
as  to  deftroy  by  a  fecond  Remedy  the  good  Effeft  the 
firft  had  produced,  to  keep  himfelf  and  his  Apothecary 
longer  in  Pay,  whereby  the  Patient  is  often  reduced 
to  fuch  Extremity,  that  both  Phyfician  and  Apotke - 
cary  found  themfelves  at  laft  out  of  their  Latitude,  and 
.  the  poor  Patient  is  very  well  off,  if  after  a  tedious 
Rotation  of  Remedies,  and  Counter-Remedies*  he  is 
fo  happy  as  to  efcape  Scot-Free. - So  that  our  Con¬ 

ftitutions  arc,  properly  f peaking,  a  Stage  where  thofe 
Charlatans  play  their  Farces  to  pick  our  Pockets.'  ■ 

There  is  another  Artifice  ufed  by  Phyficians,  efpe¬ 
cially  young  ones,  who  want  Practice,  to  ingratiate 
themfelves  with  Apothecaries ,  which  is  that  of  entring 
into  Copartnerfhip  with  them. - A  young  Phy¬ 

fician,  juft  come  from  the  Univerfity,  and  who  has 
fome  Money,  by  going  to  lodge  at  an  Apothecary's , 
or  in  his  Neighbourhood,  and  by  prefenting  a  gold 
Watch,  a  Tankard,  or  fome  other  trifling  Matter  to 
the  Lady,  may  depend  on  being  called  to  the  next 
Patient,  capable  to  give  a  handfome  Fee,  or  worthy 

of  a  copious  Recipe. - 'Such  Argument  is  more  per-? 

fuaflve  than  the  moft  authentick  Diploma’s  obtained 
of  the  beft  Faculty  in  Europe. 

Guy  Putin ,  a  French  Phyfician,  exclaims  loudly 
again  ft  fuch  Mai- Praft  ices  among  the  Apothecaries  at 
Paris,  whom  he  calls  in  his  Lettres  Chotfies ,  des  Cui- 
finiers  Arahefques ,  who  to  be  eveh  with  him,  would 
have  had  him  profecuted  for  Atheifm  ;  and  went  fo 
far  as  to  attempt  to  furprife  the  King’s  Piety  againft 
him. — 1 — They  gained  the  Clergy  on  their  Side,  who 
cenfur’d  Pat  in’s  Letters  as  obfeene,  prophane,  and 
what  not;  but  however  Path  proved  at  laft  too 
ftrong  for  the  murthering  Fraternity,  for  he  perfuaded 
the  Phyficians  of  Paris  to  employ  as  few  Apothecaries 
as  they  could,  and  to  prefer ibe  fuch  Remedies  (which 
he  knew  very  well,  would  have  a  better  Effeft  than 
all  the  Ripopces  of  an  Apothecary’s  Shop)  by  Valets, 
Chambermaids,  and  other  Servants. —  They  had  alfo 
a  Book  printed,  which  is  dill  extant,  called  Le  Me* 
decin  Charitable ,  which  contained  a  great  Number 
of  Prefcriptions,  for  the  beft  and  moft  Ample  Prepa¬ 
rations,  with  the  loweft  Price  fixed  to  it. —  The  Book- 
feller  appointed  to  fell  this  Book,  fold  alfo  thofe  Pre¬ 
parations  ;  all  Syrups  were  fold  for  two  Sous  an  Ounce, 
and  the  Reft  of  the  Medicines  at  the  fame  moderate 
Rate;  and  for  a  ftill  greater  Humiliation  of  the  Apo * 
thccaricsy  they  obtained  an  Arret  of  the  Council, 
which  fubjefted  all  the  Apothecary  Shops  of  Paris ,  to 
the  Infpeftion  of  the  Phyficians.  That  Arret  was  re- 
giftcred  in  Parliament,  and  for  a  very  confiderablc 
Time  put  in  Execution  by  the  Phyficians,  with  the 
greateft  Exaftnefs  and  Severity,  vifiting  and  rum¬ 
maging  every  fix  Monthsal)  the  Gally-pots  and  Boxes 
in  th e  Apothecaries- Shops  of  Paris ,  deftroy  ing,  throw¬ 
ing  in  the  Street,  &c.  all  the  ftale  Compofuions  and 
other  poifonous  Medicines,  which  they  thought  rio? 
fit  to  be  adminiftred  to  a  Patient;  but  in  Procefs  of 
Time  thofe  Arrets,  like  our  Aftsof  Parliament,  grow 
old,  and  are  very  little  minded.  The  Phyficians  of 
Paris  vific  ftill,  perhaps  once  a  Year,  the  Apothecaries 
Shops,  but  it  is  only  lor  form  Sake  ;  as  in  the  fame 
Manner  the  Qucft-Men  vific  here  our  Shops  lor 

Weight  and  Mcafure;  for  the  Apothecaries,  who 

know 
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know  the  Day  ‘fixed  for  the  Phyfician’s  Vifit,  take 
Care  to  have  nothing  in  their  Shops  but  what  can  bear 
InfpeCtion,  juft  as  feme  of  our  Shopkeepers  have  two 
Sets  of  Weights,  falfe  ones  for  the  whole  Year,  and 
good  ones  againft  the  Queft  comes,  which  is  a  fcan- 
dalous  PraCtice  in  the  Queft-men,  not  to  furprife  them 
unawares,  fince  they  fhould  confider  how  much  the 
pooreft  Sort  of  People  fuffers  by  fuch  illicit  Way  of 
trading.- — “Let  this  Advice  be  given  en  Paffant. 

As  for  the  Apothecaries  Shops  of  Paris,  we  are 
obliged  to  confefs  that  they  are  not  at  prefentfo  much 
peftered,  or  rather  infeCted  with  poifonous  Compo¬ 
sitions,  as  they  were,  perhaps,  in  Patin’s  Time. - 

As  they  have  better  and  more  correct  Pharmacopeia's 
or  Dijpcnfaries,  fuch  as  that  of  Char  as,  V  Emery,  (Ac. 
than  they  had  then  ;  they  are  not  obliged  to  old  galle- 
nical  Preparations  of  Ripopees ,  whofe  Preparations 
were  very  expenfive,  and  which  were  fpoiled  in  a  few 
Months.- — -Another  Advantage  which  the  Parifian 
Apothecaries  have,  is,  that  moft  of  them  are  Perfons  of 
liberal  Education,  and  therefore  capable,  with  the 
Afliftance  of  their  Practice,  to  acquire  a  greater 
Knowledge  than  thofe  deprived  of  that  Advantage, 
notwithflanding  which,  they  feldom  attempt  any  dif¬ 
ficult  Cafes  without  the  Advice  of  a  Phyfician,  neither 
could  they  do  it  if  they  would,  for  the  French  are 
very  much  infatuated  with  the  Merit  of  their  Phyfi- 
cians,  very  few  of  them,  particularly  thofe  of  any 
Note,  being  very  willing  to  die  without  the  Facul¬ 
ty’s  Leave. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  a  Phyfician’s  Fee, 
is  not  fo  exorbitant  in  France  as  it  is  in  England, 
which  is  the  Caufe  that  Phyficians  areoftener  called  to 
Patients.  *Tis  true,  that,  thofe  the  moft  in  Vogue 
excepted,  all  other  Phyficians  content  themfelves  al- 
moft  always  with  what  the  Patient  is  pleafed  to  give 
them,  and  they  all  vifit  the  Poor  gratis  ;  a  Phyfician 
there  would  foon  lofe  his  Reputation,  if  it  was  known 
that  he  has  refufed  to  vifit  a  Patient,  becaufe  he  had 
no  Fee  to  give  him,  which  is  not  the  Cafe  here  in 
England ,  for  I  really  believe  that  the  Supinenefs  and 
Self-Intereft  of  our  Phyficians'  is  the  Caufe  that  our 
Apothecaries  are  fo  much  in  Vogue,  and  reforted  to. — 
For  to  fpeak  impartially,  arid  without  Prejudice,  the 
Difference  between  our  Phyficians  and  our  Apotheca¬ 
ries  is,  that  our  Apothecaries  have  a  great  deal  more 

Charity  and  Compaffion  than  the  Phyfician.* - A 

Phyfician  would  be  afhamed  to  have  his  Coach  (lop¬ 
ped  at  the  Door  of  a  poor  Man,  while  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  feldom  refufe  to  go  there  a  Foot,  and  not  only 
give  all  the  Advice  they  are  capable  of  gratis  to  the 
poor  Patient,  but  fupply  him  likewife  with  Remedies 
from  their  Shops,  which  are  commonly  very  good; 
fome  of  them  are  even  fo  kind,  that  when  the  Cafe  is 
difficult,  they  apply  to  the  Phyfician  they  are  moft 
intimate  with  for  his  Advice,  who  dare  not  refufe 
them,  though  he  would  the  poor  Patient;  for  which 
our  Apothecaries  are  very  much  to  be  commended 
and  valued  ;  for  if  the  Patient  die,  through  their 
Want  of  Knowledge,  it  is  not  their  Faulr,  (fince  they 
have  done  all  that  could  be  reafonably  expected  from 
them,)  but  of  the  Phyfician,  who  had  the  Barbarity  to 

refufe  his  Advice. - 1  know  that  fomc  Phyficians 

pretend  to  give  their  Advice  gratis  to  the  Poor,  but 
it  is  only  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  wait  on  them  ;  as 
for  the  others  who  arc  forced  to  keep  their  Bed,  and 
confcquently  want  it  moft,  they  muft  go  without. 

If  the  few  Abufes,  which  have  been  ’introduced 
among  our  Apothecaries,  were  reformed,  they  would 
ben  Body  of  Men  Bill  more  valuable,  and  more  fer- 
viccable  to  the  Commonwealth  than  they  are.—— 
Such  Reformation  would  be  ertfily  accomplifhed,  if 
they  would  take  the  following  Method. 

.  i.  To  eftablifh  an  Order  among  them,  That  each 
Apothecary  fhould  take  but  a.  certain  Number  of  Ap¬ 
prentices  at  once,  which  ffiould  never  exceed  two  for 
thofe  of  the  moft  in  vogue.*-; — That  thofe  Apprentices 
Jbould  underftand  Latin ,  at  lead.  — -  That  they 
mould  not  fpend  half  their  Time  in  going  of  Errands, 


^  % 

or  in  the  Drudgery  of  the  Houfe*-biit  ap[51y  them- 
felves  wholly  to  the  Study,  and  PraCtice  of  their  Art;-' 

in  which  they  can  never  be  too  perfect;- - That  when 

their  Time  of  Apprenticefhip  is  expired,  they  fhould  ’ 
undergo  a  fevere  Ex  amen  by  the  Genfbrs  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Phyficians,  before  they  could  fet  Up  for  them¬ 
felves.- - And  that  thofe  who  then  ffioiild  be-fbund 

* 

deficient,  fhould  be  obliged  to  ferve  as  Joufneyfriail 
(for  which  they  fhould  be  dllowed  a  competent  Main¬ 
tenance  from  the  Apothecary  they  ferve)  till  they 
have  gained  a  due  Qualification. 

2.  That  all  Difpenfaries,  eftablifhed  under  Pretence 

of  felling  Medicines  cheaper  than  an  Apothecary  caii 
afford  to  fell  them,  fhould  be  entirely  fuppreffed  ;  in 
Confequence  whereof  the  Price  of  thofe  Medicine^ 
fhould  be  fixed  by  the  College  of  Phyficians ;  for  it  is 
equally  unjuft,  that  the  Publick  fhould  be  impofed- 
upon,  as  it  is  that  the  Apothecaries  fhould  be  deprived 
of  an  honeft  and  competent  Livelyhood,  agreeable  to 
their  Profdfion,  which  is  a  very  honourable  one  among 
us.  •  ' 

3.  That  all  the  Petty  Shops  of  Quacks,  and  igno¬ 
rant  Retailers  of  poifonous  Noft'rums ,  fo  prejudicial  to 
the  Common* wealth,  fhould  be  entirely  fuppreffed; 
and  the  Delinquents  punifhed  with  -the  utmoft  Seve¬ 
rity  ;  whereby  we  fhould  loon  fee  a  .very  great  .Re^- 
form  in  that  formidable  Army  of  Apothecaries ,  fo 
loudly  and  fo  juftly  complained  of  jfor  it  is  a  Scan¬ 
dal  to  the  Profeffion  to  fee  ignorant  Puppies- turri 
Apothecaries ,  becaufe  they  do  riot  know  what’elfe  tc* 

do. - For  my  Parr,  I  know  a  whole  Regiment  of 

them,  who  if  they  were  fent  on  Our  foreign  Expedi¬ 
tions  would  do  more  Execution,  by  their  pretended 
Skill  among  our  Enemies,  than  even  our  brave  and 
invincible  Vernon  hirhfelf;  for  two  or  three  of  them 
introduced  into  a  Spanijb  Garrifon;  would  foon  find 
the  Secret  of  fending  three  Parts  of  it  over  the 
Acheron . 
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4.  To  have  always  their  Shops  flocked  with  the 
beft  Medicines,  to  be  very  careful1- in  the  Choice  of 
their  Drugs,  never  buying  them  for  their  Gheapnefs* 
but  becaufe  they  are  good.— — Thofe  Drugs  cohfift 
in  Gums,  Refins,  Wood ,  Roots,  Barks,  Fruits,  Sim¬ 
ples,  Balfams ,  &c. — ^-The  Gums  are.  Gum  Amine* 
Arabic,  Gutta,  Adraganth,  Ammoniac,  Opoponax* 
Aftu  Foetida,  Bdellium,  Balm,  Benzoin,  Camphor, 
Copal,  Elemy,  Frahkincenfe,  Euphorbium,  Galba- 
num,  Lacca,  Manna,  Myrrh,  "Olibanum,  Sagape*-’ 
num,  Sanguis  Draconjs,  Sarcocolla,  StaCte,  Storax; 
Tarcamahaca,  (Ac.—- — The  Refins-  are,  Turpentine* 
Maftick,  Rofin,  Scamony,  Jalap,- Turbith,  &cr— Bal¬ 
fams,  are  thofe  of  Gilead,  of  Peru',  of  Tolu,  of  Copaiba * 
of  liquid  Amber,  of  Mecca,  and  the  Carpathian  Bal- 

fanv, - The  Woods  are,  Guaiac,'  Aloes,  Saiffafras- 

Nephereticum,  Santal,  Sarfaparilla,  Afpalathum* 
Eagle-wood,  (Ac.- — -The  Roots  are*  Rhubarb,  Rha- 
ponric,  Ipecacuanha,  Jalap,  Zedoary,  Galangal,1  1 
Cafiumenar,  Gentian,  Tarmeric,  Liquorice,  Madder*  - 

(Ac. - The  Barks  are,’  the  Quinquina,  or  Jefuit’s 

Bark,  Macer,  Chacarilla,  (Ac. - Fruits  are,  Jujubs, 

Dates,  Tamarins,  Mirabolans,  (Ac.— - — The  Flowers 
and  Simples,  they  can  be  provided  with  from  the 
Botanick  Gardens,  and  Herborift-Shops. 

The  Proprieties,  Virtues,  and  Choice  of  thefe 
Drugs,  will  make  Part  of  our  Pharmacopeia,  under 
the  Letter  P. 

They  mud  have,  alfo,  fome  Quantity  of  Electu¬ 
aries,  Syrups,  Conferves;  Tablets  or  Lozenges* 
Trachea,  Billed  Waters,  (Ac. 

The  Electuaries  are  either  foft  or  folid,— - -The 

foft  Eleduaries  are,  the  Treacle,  Mithridate  or  Or- 
vietan*  the  Confection  -  of  Hamech,  that  of  AJker- 
mes’,  the  Catholicon,  Dinprunum,  Diaphasnicum,  Ga¬ 
len,  Hiera  Picra,  (Ac. - The  Solid  Electuaries,  are* 

among  others,  thofe  of  Carthamunv  Rofe*  juice,  Vio¬ 
let-juice,  (Ac.  which  are  alfo  called  Confervcs,  Mr. 
V Emery  reckons  About  1 20  Sorts  of  EleCl  uaries,  fome 
of  which  are  to  be  renewed,  at  leaft  twice  a  Year. 
xThc  Compofition,  .Qualities,  Dofes,  (Ac .  of  thofe 

Electuaries, 


* 
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Eledtuaries  we  refer  alfo  to  our  Pharmacopeia ,  under 
the  Letter  P. 

The  Syrups  are  of  Violets,  of  Rofes,  of  Poppies, 
pf  Elder,  of  Wormwood,  of  Capilli  veneris,-  or 
Maiden-hairs,  of  Lerhons,  (and  thefe  muft  be  re¬ 
newed  every  Year)  Emetic  Syrups ,  Lien  ceric,  and 
Antinephretic  Syrups  ;  Chologogue,  Phelgmagogue 
Syrups ,  &c.  .  . 

Conserves  comprehend  all  Kind  of  Confers  both 
dry  and  liquid  ;  whether  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  Seeds, 
Roots,  Barks,  Leaves,  prepared  with  Sugar. — -The  mod 
ufual  are  thofe  of  Betony,  Violets,  Mallows,  Rofes, 
Rofemary,  Kinoi^odon,  tec. 

Tablets  or  Lozenges ,  are  thofe  of  Juice  of  Liquo¬ 
rice,  of  .Althaea,  or  the  Roots  Iridis  Florentine ,  &c. 

Troches  are  thofe.  of  Coloquintida,  or  Alhandal,  of 
Agarick,  Liquorice,'  Nutmeg,  Amber,.  Rhubarb, 
Capers,  Myrrh,  Rofes,  Camphor,  Squill  as,  Vipers, 

tic. 

.  The  diflilled  Waters  are  thofe  of  Angelica,  Ani- 
feed,  Baum,  Carraway,  Coriander,  Cumin,  Dittany, 
Fennel,  Hyilbp,  Marjoram,  Mine,  Rofes,  Rofema¬ 
ry,  Saffron,  Sage,  Scurvy -grafs.  Thyme,  Cinnamon, 

Citron,  Juniper,  Lime,  Orange,  Peach,.  &c. - 

Which  Preparations,  are  all  to  be  treated  in  our  Phar¬ 
macopeia.  * 

A  good  Apothecary,  who  is  jealous  of  his  Charac¬ 
ter  or  Reputation,  (hogld  never  trull  to  others  for  the 
Preparation  of  his.  Medicines  ;  but  rather  than  buy 
them  of  Chymifts  -or  other  Artifts,  endeavour  to 
contrive  in  his  own  Houle,  a  Laboratory  for  that 
Purpofe,  like  the  honed  Jofepb  Clutton ,  an  experi¬ 
enced  and  fkilful -Apothecary,  in  Holborn,  who  pre¬ 
pares  himfelf  all  his  Medicines,  and  on  whofe  In¬ 
tegrity,  a  Phyfician.  can  entirely  repofe  himfelf,  for 
the  Execution  of  his  Prefcriptions ;  that  Gentleman 
has  certainly  all.  th,e  good  Qualities  requifite  in  an  A- 
pothecary ,  for  he  is  a  very  great  Mafter  of  his  Art, 
has  a  great  deal  of  Judgment  and  Experience,  is  very 
charitable  and  compaflionate,  and  wealthy. 

Some  Perfons  will  laugh,  perhaps,  at  this  Qua¬ 
lification,  though  to  be  wealthy  is  certainly  a  very 
neceffary  one  in  an .  Apothecary  5  fince  it  is  im- 
poffible  a  poor  Apothecary  fhould  defray  ail  the  Ex- 
pences  he  mud  be  at,  if  he  will  have  his  Shop  dock’d 
with  all  that’s  good.-;*  -  There  is  this  Difference 
between  a  Phyfician  and  an  Apothecary,  that  a  Phyfi¬ 
cian  may  be  poor  and  very  learned,  when  on  the 
contrary,  an  Apothecary  cannot  be  poor  and  a  good 
Apothecary.— —A  poor  one  may,  it’s  true,  under- 
ftand  his  Profeffion  very  well,  but  of  what  Service  is 
that  Underdanding  to  us,  if  he  has  nothing  to  ex- 
ercife  it  upon  ?  He  knows  very  well  how  to  make 
good  Medicines,  yes ;  but  he  has  nothing  to  make 

them  with.* - We  mud  not  defpife  Poverty,  elfe 

what  would  become  of  us  Authors !  But  we  are  not 
obliged  to  impair  our  Health,  and  endanger  our 
Lives  to  promote  it.* — -Therefore  I  would  never  en¬ 
courage  an  Apothecary  to  fet  up  Shop,  till  he  be  in  a 
Condition  to  do  it  as  it  fhould  be.—— London  is  over- 
flocked  with  thofe  Apothecary -Jhops,  whofe  whole  Fur¬ 
niture,  don’t  contain  enough  good  Drugs  to  make  up 
a  Phyfician’s  Prcfcription,  Their  whole  Stock  con- 
fids,  in  fomc  bad  Mithridate,  for  Bolufes ;  and  a 
(mail  Quantity  of  fimple  Waters,  and  Syrups,  for 
Juleps  ;  with  which  they  deceive  the  unwary  Rabble, 
by  giving  thofe  Poifonous  Medicines,  fomc .  hard 
Names,  they  do  not  underftand  5  and  for  which  they 
often  pay  as  much  ns  if  they  were  good  ;  and  let  even 
the  Price  be  ever  fo  final  I,  they  are  always  too  dearly 
bought.— I  laugh,  when  palling  before  Rock’s  Shop, 
1  fee  it  crowded  with  People,  whom  I  fuppofe  to  be 
tired  of  their  Health,  fince  they  arc  fo  ready  to  de¬ 
ft  roy  their  Conflitution,  with  his  Poifonous  Nqftrttms . 

■ — If  fuch  Shops  were  once  fuppreffed,  and  Coblers 
fent  to  their  Stalls,  or  Porters  to  their  Knpt  again, 
the  honeft,  induftrious,  and  fkilful  Apothecary  would 
have  more  Bufinefs;  and  not  be  fo  much  tempted  to 
invade  the  Phyficiaa’a  Province. 
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The  Prince  of  Conti,  Grandfather  jo- the -prefer 
P/ince  of  that  Name,  once  upon,  the  Rbadfr.om  D'A'nd 
to  Fans,  attended  biit.w.i$h  very  few  S^ryants,  fount} 
himfelf  indifpofed  at  a  final  1  Village, rjan.dy.afking.  jf 
there  was  fome  of  the  Faculty  in  the,  Neighbour  hood 
he  could  fend  for,  his  Highnefs  was  aSTwered,  that 
they  had  in  the  very  Place  an  Apothecary  and  Surgeon 
rendered  famous  throughout  the  whole  Country,  f0J 
the  vaft  Number  of  Cures  he  had  performed,  Qf 
which  the  Orator  was  going  to  make  a  long  Detale 
had  not  the  Prince  interrupted  him,  by  ordering  the 
famous  Doctor  to  be  fetched  to  him.—:— As  it  was 
pretty  dark  when  he  came,  and  his  Highnefs  in  Bed 
he  could  not  fo  well  take  Notice  of  the  Phiz  of  his 
JEfculapius ,  who  admin i fired  him  fome  , Remedies’ 
which  really  did  him  a  great  deal  of  Good  ;  for  which 
the  Prince,  who  was  liberal  even  to  Excefs,  ordered 
him  fifty  Lewis  TP  or,  which  was  a  Sort  of  For¬ 
tune  for  the  Dodtor,  defiring  to  fee  him  again  the 
next  Day,  and  that  he  Ihould  have  the  Honour  to 
dine  with  him. - At  Table,  the  Prince  took  a  nar¬ 

rower  View  of  his  Medectn,  and  thought  he  had 
fome  Knowledge  of  that  Face,  but  when  and 
where  he  had  feen  it,  was  what  he  could  not  call  to 
Mind  ;  therefore  he  afked  AEfculapius,  if  he  had  not 
feen  him  fomewhere  elfe ;  to  which  he  modeftly  an- 
fwered,  that  he  had  feen  often  his  Highnefs,  and  that 
if  he  would  give  him  leave  to  wait  till  after  Dinner, 
when  the  Company  would  withdraw,  he  would  take 
the  Liberty  to  inform  him  where.  The  Prince  grant¬ 
ed  his  Requefl. — Accordingly,  after  Dinner,  he  in¬ 
formed  his  Highnefs,  that  he  had  been  his  Servant, 
and  being  afked  in  what  Capacity,  he  anfwered,  in 
that  of  Groom  of  his  Stables.  The  Prince  could  not 
help  finding  at  the  Odnefs  of  the  Adventure,  and 
afked  farther,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  fo  ex- 
traordinardary  a  Metamorphofis ,  as  was  that  of  being 
changed  from  a  Palfernier ,  or  Groom,  into  an  Emi¬ 
nent  Do  ft  or,  and  how  he  could  have  the-  Impudence 
to  trifle  with  the  Lives  of  the  King’s  Subjedts  ?  He 
anfwered,  that  he  was  indebted  to  no  Body,  but  tp 
himfelf  for  his  happy  Change  5  that  he  had  taken  hi$ 
Degrees  in  his  Highnefs’s  Stables.  That  he  had  been 
very  fuccefsful  in  taking  Care  of  his  Horfes,  and  ad* 
minifiring  them  Remedies,  when  t, hey.  were  disorder¬ 
ed,  and  thought  he  could  be  as*,  fuccefsful  in  the 
Cure  of  Men’s  Maladies,  under  the  Sup, petition,  that 
there  could  be  no  other  ^Difference  but  in  the  Dofe9 
of  the  Remedies  in  which  he.  had  heretofore  very 
well  fucceeded  ;  and  then  bending  his  Knees,  de- 
fired  the  Prince  for  God’s  Sake,  he  would  not  di¬ 
vulge  this  Secret,  which  no  Body  in  the  Place  was 
acquainted  with;  for  if  it  was  once  divulged,  lie 
fhould  lofe  his  Credit,  and  confequcntly  a  handfome 

Livelihood. - The  Prince  promifed  he  would  not; 

but  if  he  ever  heard  that  any  Body  died  under  his 
Hands,  he  would  have  him  hanged. 

We  have  a  great  many  of  thofe  Apothecaries  in 
England  who  have  learned  their  Profdllon  in  worfc 
Places  than  Stables;  and  have  often  deferv’d  that  fe* 
vere  Punilhment  the  Groom  of  the  Prince  do  Co/Ut 
was  threaten’d  with  by,  him,  for  the  (requeue  Mur¬ 
ders  they  commit,  tho*  they  efcape  with  Impunity, 
thro’  the  too  great  Indulgence  of  the  Legiflaturej 
’tis  furprifing  we  are  fo  well  armed  againfl:  every 
Thing  which  could  injure  or  endanger  the  publick 
Good,  and  wc  fuffer  patiently  every  .ignorant  Fei; 
low  to  rob  ms  of  our  Lives  ;  which,  with  our  Liber¬ 
ty  are  the  cleared  and  moll  precious  Things  we  <^n* 
joy  in  this.  World.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the 
Indolence  of  Phyficians,  in. neglecting  to  ufe.thc 
Rowe/4, they  have  by:  their  Charter,  to  fetch  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries  Shop9  in  and  about  London, ;  to  fee  if  their 
Drugs  be  ,tw  hoi  fome,  and' their,  C<?pi  petitions  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Form  . prelcri bed  .by. College  in 

their  Difpenfatory .  '  ;  ,  . 

Bartholin  complains  of  the  too  great;  Number  ol 
Apothecaries  in  Denmark  \  tho’  thyre  ,are  but  two 
allow’d  in  all  Copenhagen,  and  one  in, each  cpnij* 

de  ruble 
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Arable  Town!— What  would  he  have  faid  of  London, 
where  there  are  upwards  of  1300  and  half  of 
them  with  no  other  Talent,  but  Ignorance  and  want 
of  Experience,  fupported  with  a  great  deal  of  Im¬ 
pudence  and  Affc&ation . 
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To  his  Majefty  belong  two  Apothecaries  \  Salary 
to  the  firft  is  320/.  the  fecond  275  /.  to  the  Houfhold 

belong  alfo  two. - -The  Princes  and  Princefles  have 

alfo  their  Apothecaries ,  which  is  a  new  Addition  of 
Merit  in  the  Perfon  preferred  to  it. 


A  P  PAR  IT  I  0  NS : 


Apparition  is  a  fuppofed  extraordinary 

or  phantaftical  Appearance  of  fome  created 
Being,  which  cannot  be  rendered  vifible,  but  by  a 
Miracle  of  the  Creator. 

Of  thefe  there  fhould  be  two  Kinds,  one  of  fpi- 
ritual  Exiftences,  which  have  always  fubfifted  as  fuch, 
and  independently  of  a  corporal  one,  from  the  firft 
Inftant  of  their  Creation,  fuch  as  Angels,  Devils, 
and  the  other  of  fpiritual  Subftances  alfo  ;  but 
which,  for  a  certain  Time,  have  been  intimately 
united  with  a  corporal  one,  from  which,  by  the 
ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature,  they  have  been  feparated 
at  laft. 

Apparitions  of  the  firft  Kind,  remain  uncontro¬ 
verted,  efpecially  among  Jews  and  ChriPfians ,  both 
authorifed  therein,  by  feveral  Paffages  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teft ament  ;  whereby  we  are  informed,  that  God 
himfelf,  and  the  Angels  have  at  feveral  Times,  and 
in  different  Shapes  and  Forms,  appeared  to  Mofes , 
and  to  all  the  antient  Patriarchs ;  in  the  New  T ft  a* 
meat ,  Mary  is  vifited  by  an  Angel ;  Chrift  is  com¬ 
forted  by  one,  during  his  Agony  in  the  Garden  5  he 
is  tempted  in  the  Defart  by  an  Evil  Spirit, 

Apparitions  of  the  fecond  Kind,  are  alfo  frequent¬ 
ly  mentioned  in  the  fame  Holy  Writ.  The  Prophet 
Samuel  appeared  to  Saul *  Chrift  himfelf  appeared  to 
his  Difciples,  feveral  Times  after  his  RefurreCtion,  in 
the  fame  Nature,  his  Divine  Efience  had  been  hypo- 
flatically  united  with,  while  converfmg  with  Men 
upon  Earth  5  and  in  the  fame  Body,  fince  he  bid 
Thomas  to  put  his  Hand  in  the  Place  of  the  Nails 

which  had  fixed  him  upon  the  Crofs. - At  ChriJFs 

Death  the  Monuments  or  Tombs  were  opened,  and 
feveral  of  the  Bodies,  which  had  been  buried  therein, 
arofe,  and  appeared  to  feveral  in  the  City  of  Jerufa - 
lem. 

Thefe  Apparitions  of  both  Kinds,  feem  to  have 
been  of  an  indifpenfible  Neceflicy,  in  the  different 
Epocha’s  afiigned  to  them  by  the  Holy  Writ.  Thofe 
to  Adam  in  the  Garden,  (if  really  God  had  appeared 
to  him  under  any  Form  or  Shape)  or  if  he  only  let 
him  hear  a  Voice,  which  is  the  moft  probable  5  and 
which,  neverthelefs,  may  be  reckoned  a  Sort  of  Ap- 
parition ,  were  neccffary  to  inftrudl  Adam  in  his  Duty, 
or  to  reproach  him  with  his  Crime,  after  he  had  fin¬ 
ned.- - Mofes  is  pofitive  that  a  Cherubim,  with  a 

flaming  Sword,  was  placed  at  the  Gate,  after  Adam’s 
Expulfion,  to  guard  the  Entrance  of  the  Garden.— 
That  Abram,  or  Abraham ,  received  Angels  under  a 
human  Figure,  is  clearly  related  in  the  Gene/ts  ;  where¬ 
by  we  are  informed  that  thofe  Angels  were  fent  to 
foretel  the  Birth  of  Ifaac,— Mofes  aflfures  us,  that  he 
faw  a  burning  Bufh,  and  heard  a  Voice  from  it,  which 
ferved  to  ftrengthen  his  Faith,  and  prepare  him  for 

his  Million  into  AEgypt. - Jacob  faw  the  myfterious 

Ladder,  and  wreftlcd  with  an  Angel,  which  feem’d 
neceflary  to  confirm  to  him  that  Right  of  Primogeni¬ 
ture,  which  had  been  transferred  to  him  by  a  flip- 

pofed  Superchcry  of  Rebecca . —  God  appeared  to 

Mofes  am  id  ft  the  Thunders  and  Lightnings  of  the 
Mount  Sinai. - Samuel  appeared  to  Saul ,  to  fore¬ 

warn  him  of  his  approaching  Overthrow  and  Death. 

Thi9  laft  Apparition ,  fcem9  to  be  of  another  Kind 
kom  thofe  heretofore  mentioned  *,  and  has  much 
puzzled  the  Interpreters  of  the  Holy  Bible  \  in  EfTeft, 
this  Hiftory  19  almoft  above  the  Apprchcnfion  of  a 
^hriftian  Mind,  that  the  Pythoncfs ,  could  by  her 
Enchantments,  have  brought  forth  Samuel  t  a  holy 


Prophet,  who  while  living,  had  been  the  facred  Re- 
pofitory  of  God’s  moft  profound  and  unfcrutable 
Secrets  j  who  had  been  the  faithful  Interpreter  of 
his  Intentions,  and  irrevocable  Oracles ;  to  whom  he 
had  committed  the  Condutft  of  his  People  for  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  Time,  and  who  had  fo  faithfully  dis¬ 
charged  that  great  Truft.  A  holy  Man,  who  when 
full  of  good  Deeds  and  Years,  had  peaceably  flept 
in  the  Lord,  and  whofe  predeftinated  Soul  waited 
with  the  reft  of  the  Eledt,  the  Refurretftion  of  the 
firft  among  the  Mortals,  to  accompany  him  in  Hea¬ 
ven-*  how  is  it  pofiible  that  Enchantments,  whofe 
Practice  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Mofes ,  as 
contradi&ory  of  the  irrevocable  Decrees  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  concerted  only  by  the  Devil,  for  the 
Deception  of  weak  and  fuperftitious  Minds,  could 
have  been  of  any  Effedt  on  this  Occafion  ?  Can  it  be 
imagined  that  a  Soul,  which  was  then  under  God’s 
particular  Care  and  Protection,  could  have  been  un¬ 
der  the  Directions  of  a  Magick  Art,  and  forced  to 
obey  the  Infernal  Commands  of  a  Witch  ?  Or  can  it 
be  fuppofed  that  the  Omnipotent,  who  by  his  wholly 
irrefiftible  Power,  could  have  procured  the  Apparition 
of  Samuel ,  would  have  had  Recourle  to  illicite,  or 
rather  criminal  Enchantments  for  it  ?  Therefore  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  facred  Authority  could  perfuade  us  of 
the  Truth  of  that  Apparition ,  which  under  the  Light 
of  the  Gofpel  would  be  confidered  by  a  truly  Chriftian 
Mind,  as  an  Impofture. 

The  Different  Apparitions  of  Chrift  after  his  Re- 
furredtion,  were  indifpenfibly  neceflary,  for  to  con¬ 
firm  his  Apoftles  in  their  tottering  Faith,  as  well  as 
thofe  which  happened  at  his  Death  in  Jerufa  lem*  for  to 
witnefs  his  approaching  Refurredtion  ;  but  we  have 
heard  of  no  other  Apparition  fince,  which  could  be 
fupported  by  fuch  Authority. 

If  we  believe  the  Chriftian  Hiftories,  efpecially 
thofe  which  have  the  Sanction  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
there  are  very  few  holy  Perfonages  of  that  Church, 
efpecially  thofe  who  for  their  exemplary  Life,  extraor¬ 
dinary  Piety,  Virtue,  Abftinence,  PAc.  have  deferveda 
Place  in  the  Calendar,  as  Saints,  who  have  not  been 
favoured,  while  living,  with  fom a  Apparitions  from  the 
Hods  of  Heaven  ;  but  more  particularly,  ever  fince  the 

Inftitution  of  religious  Orders. - If  we  believe  the 

Bernardin  Monks,  and  the  Dominican  Fryars,  Sc. 
Bernard  and  St.  Thomas ,  were  frequently  vifited  while 
living,  by  the  Virgin  Maty, - St.  Francis  the  Pa¬ 

triarch  of  the  Francifcans ,  received  the  Stigmates ,  or 
Marks  of  the  Wounds  of  Chrift  in  his  Crucifixion, 
from  a  Crucifix ,  which  appeared  to  him  upon  Mount 

Alverni, - But  thofe  Apparitions *  to  a  Proteftant 

Mind,  appear  fidlitious  and  Chymericnl ;  neither  are 
they  Articles  of  Faith,  apiong  the  Roman  Catholicks % 
they  know  very  well,  that  nothing  is  above  the  om¬ 
nipotent  Power  of  God,  who  can,  when  l^e  pleafes, 
diltinguifh  his  Eledt  from  the  reft  of  Mankind,  by 
fome  extraordinary  and  particular  Marks  of  his  Fa¬ 
vour;  but  they  know  alfo,  that  all  chat’9  related  to 
them  of  thofe  Apparitions ,  are  not  Articles  of  Faith  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  greater  Crime  in  queflioning  the 

Truth  thereof,  chan  in  that  of  believing  it. - Thofe 

Sorts  of  Hiftories  arc  often  invented  to  engage  the 
vulgar  and  the  ignorant  to  the  Practice  of  Piety  and 
Virtue  ;  fince  thofe  holy  Romances,  and  the  Hope 
of  receiving,  perhaps,  the  fame  Favours,  if  they 
follow  the  lame  Courfe  of  Life,  make  a  deeper  Im- 
preflion  on  their  weak  Minds,  than  the  moft  eloquent 
R  r  and 
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and  pathetick  Difcourfe  of  the  beft  Orator.  There¬ 
fore  I  don’t  fee  that  there  is  any  Crime  to  entertain 
them  with  thole  plaufibJe  Stories  of  divine  Appari¬ 
tions,  which  ferve  to  promote  a  religious  Life.  The 
moft  ftrid  among  the  Proteftants,  approve  of  a  Ro¬ 
mance,  interfperied  with  frequent  Incidents,  and  ju¬ 
dicious  Reflections,  conducive  to  Morality  and  Vir¬ 
tue  ;  why  not  thofe  Hiftories  of  Apparitio?is  which 
are  filled  with  nothing  elfe?  For  though  I  don’t  think 
myfdf  obliged  to  believe  any  Kind  of  Apparitions , 
but  thofe  authorifed  by  the  New  Tejlament,  and  which 
I  muft  believe  as  a  Chriftian,  (and  really  I  believe  no 
other)  however,  I  don’t  think  it  a  Crime  to  fuppofe 
fome  others  real  or  fictitious,  for  the  Purpofes  hereto¬ 
fore  mentioned. 

Befides,  it  is  almoft  impoffible,  that  the  Hiftory 
of  thofe  pretended  Apparitions ,  fliould  have  a  vitiated 
Origin,  or  a  criminal  End.  Nay,  I  will  even  go 
further,  and  fuppofe,  that  the  Hiftorians  have  been 
miftaken  themfeJves,  and  wrote  upon  Memoirs  which 
they  thought  Authentick,  and  perhaps  received  their 
Information  from  the  Perfon  himlelf,  who  pretended 
to  have  been  favoured  with  thofe  holy  Apparitions ,  who 
alfo  could  be  excufed  from  Impofture  or  Falfhood ; 
fince  it  is  very  poflibJe,  that  in  the  extatick  Raptures 
of  his  Devotions,  while  his  Imagination,  and  all  the 
other  Faculties  of  his  Soul,  were  feized  with  an  ex- 
ceflive  Defire  of  poflfefllng  the  divine  ObjeCl  beloved, 
he  might  have  miftaken,  then,  an  Extafy  or  imagi¬ 
nary  Prefence  of  the  ObjeCt,  for  a  real  one ;  and  to 
this  alone  I  attribute  almoft  all  other  Apparitions 
which  have  happened  at  different  Times,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Ages,  from  the  Beginning. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Apparitions ,  or  Vi- 
fions  of  the  antient  Prophets,  were  nothing  elfe  but 
Dreams  of  this  Kind  ;  that  God  has  never  been 
otherwife  vifible  to  them,  or  manifefted  himfelf  to 
them,  but  during  their  Extafy,  and  in  this  Manner  ; 
that  his  divine  Voice,  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  to  have  been  heard  by  them,  was  nothing  elfe, 
but  a  fpecial  fecret  Infpiration,  very  little  different 
from  the  Motions  of  an  efficacious  Grace  ;  that  to  be 
more  attentive  to  thofe  fecret  Infpirations  or  Motions, 
they  feparated  themfelves  from  the  reft  of  Mankind, 
and  retired  into  Defarts  and  Solitudes,  where,  far  from 
the  Embarras  and  Tumult  of  the  World,  they  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  wholly  to  the  Contemplations  of 
the  divine  Attributes  ;  which  Contemplation  filenced 
all  their  Paffions,  and  made  them  almoft:  forget  their 
Mortality,  thereby  to  render  them  the  more  capa¬ 
ble  to  liften  with  a  ferious  Attention,  to  the  facred 
Dictates  of  the  divine  Sapience  ;  that  thus  in  a  Man¬ 
ner  feparated  from  themfelves,  and  in  a  perfeCt  Exta¬ 
fy  of  all  the  Faculties  of  their  Soul,  they  really 
thought  they  poflefled  what  they  defired  to  poffefs, 
and  to  have  feen  what  they  wifhed  to  fee.  That  the 
Ideas  which  they  had  formed,  during  thofe  Raptures, 
had  fo  entirely  feized  their  imaginative  Faculty,  that 
when  returned  to  their  natural  State  or  Condition, 
they  could  not  perfuade  themfelves  that  they  had  been 
in  a  Dream. 

Such  were,  fay  they,  all  the  Apparitions  or  Vi- 
fions,  Mofcs  mentioned  he  was  favoured  with  in  the 
Defart. - In  that  Manner,  and  no  otherwife  he  re¬ 

ceived  the  Decalogue  upon  Mount  Sinai,  was  direct¬ 
ed  in  the  Conduct  and  political  Government  of  the 
Ifraclitcs ,  in  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 

in  the  Rewards  and  Punifhmcnts. - Thus  was  Elias 

fent  to  Ahab' s  Court,  and  atlvifed  to  fly  from  it.- - * 

In  that  Manner  Samuel  was  directed  at  one  Time  to 
anoint  Saul  King  over  Jfracl,  and  at  another,  David. 
——And  thus  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  faid  to  be  the  Au¬ 
thor,  and  to  have  dictated  the  holy  Writs  \  for,  con¬ 
tinue  p hey,  if  it  is  exprefled  otherwife  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  laid  pofltively,  that  God  fpoke  or  appeared, 
it  is  for  no  other  Keaton,  than  to  render  the  Style 
more  pathetick,  and  more  familiar  to  us,  which 
otherwife  had  been  too  metaphyfical,  and  above  the 
common  Apprehcnfion  of  human  Underftnnding  * 
fincc  it  is  a  great  deal  eaficr  to  conceive,  that  God 
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appeared  to  the  antient  Patriarchs  and  Prophets, 
der  a  human  Shape  5  and  thus  habited ,  fpoke  to  the^ 
than  to  fay  between  his  divine  EfTence,  and  their 
fpiritual  Faculties,  there  was  a  certain  Communica¬ 
tion  of  Thoughts,  which  is  incomprehenfible  ;  anc[ 
they  conclude  at  laft,  by  faying,  that  thisCommuni. 
cation  was  no  otherwife  fenfible,  than  that  between 
him  and  the  Bleffed  in  Heaven  ;  who,  though  thev 
are  faid  to  fee  God  Face  to  Face,  to  fing  his  Praifes 
and  to  converfe  with  them,  fee  him  neverthelefs,  no 
otherwife  than  as  a  fpiritual  Subftance  can  fee,  that 
is  to  fay,  in  a  Contemplation  of  his  divine  EfTence 
more  perfeCt  than  they  were  capable  of,  while  their 
Soul  was  enflaved  in  a  mortal  Body,  and  difturbed  or 
agitated  by  the  continual  Conflict  of  their  feveral 
Paflions. 

Mankind,  who  have  a  natural  Penchant  to  Evil, 
and  are  never  better  pleafed,  than  when  they  can 
contribute  towards  difturbing  their  temporal  Tran¬ 
quillity,  have  invented,  fince,  another  Sort  of  App. 
ritions ,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Evil  Spirits  and  Speltres. 
Their  vitiated  Imagination  goes  often  into  Hell,  to 
bring  from  thence  the  apoftate  Angels,  under  diffe¬ 
rent  Shapes,  and  always  the  moft  hideous  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  moft  capable  to  terrify  their  fellow  Creatures. 

• - They  alfo  penetrate  into  the  Obfcurity  of  the 

Tomb,  and  by  difturbing  the  Silence  of  thofe  facred 
Repofitories  of  the  laft  Rags  of  our  Mortality,  and 
raking  thofe  Afhes,  (which  the  divine  Creator  had 
defigned  fhould  reft  peaceably,  till  by  a  new  Miracle 
of  his  Omnipotence,  he  would  be  pleafed  to  mo- 
dilize  that  fame  Clay,  once  animated  by  him,  into 
a  new  Form)  they  have  the  facrilegious  Preemption 
to  anticipate  his  irrevocable  Decrees,  and  to  form 
Phantoms  of  what’s  never  to  appear  but  once  more, 
and  in  Reality. 

’Tis  true,  that  the  vulgar  Error  of  this  Kind  of 
Apparitions ,  has  prevailed  among  all  Ages,  and  a- 
m.ong  all  Nations ;  that  the  Romans  themfelves,  at 
that  Time  the  moft  learned  and  moft  judicious  Peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Univerfe,  have  been  infatuated  with  that 
ridiculous  Notion  ;  that  among  the  vaft  Number  of 
ridiculous  Stories  of  that  Kind,  related  by  their  Au¬ 
thors,  is  that  of  the  Sepulchres  at  Rome ,  having 
opened  their  ponderous  Jaws,  and  vomited  the 
Dead  confined  therein,  who  appeared  publickly  in 
the  Streets,  a  few  Days  before  the  Afiaflination  of  Ju¬ 
lius  Ccefar  in  the  Senate 5  and  this  other  of  the  fame 
Julius  C<ejar  appearing  to  Brutus  a  few  Days  before 
the  Battle  of  Philippi ,  are  two  of  the  moft  flagrant. 
——The  Greeks ,  their  PredecefTors  in  Learning  and 
Strength  of  Judgment,  had  alfo  been  fufceptible  of 
the  fame  ridiculous  Notions ;  and  their  Poets  have  * 
painted  in  the  moft  hideous  Colours,  the  Ghoft  of 
Laius  King  of  Thebes  haunting  CEdipus,  from  al¬ 
moft  the  firft  unhappy  Day  of  his  inceftuous  Mar¬ 
riage,  to  that  of  his  unhappy  Cataftrophc. — The  Jews 
were  perhaps  the  foie  Nation  which  has  appear’d  the 
Icaft  guilty  of  it. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  Error  does  not  proceed 
from  fo  poifonous  and  infeded  a  Source  as  might 
be  imagin’d  ;  that  it  was  perhaps  firft  invented  with 
no  other  Dcfign  than  to  confirm  the  Vulgar  in  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  otherwife  muft  have 
been  above  their  Apprehenflon  j  that  it  was  enfier  to 
convince  them  by  fuch  plaufable,  tho*  fiditious  Denion- 
ftracion  (fince  they  are  feldom  inclinable  to  believe 
any  Thing  elfe  but  what  falls  under  their  Senfes) 
than  by  metaphyfical  Reafoning  on  the  EfTe/ce  and 
Subfiftencc  of  the  Soul  ;  that  the  fuppofed  Rela* 
tions  made  by  thofe  who  could  be  fuppos’d  to  have 
experienced  it,  of  Virtue  being  rewarded,  and  Vice 
pun i fil’d  in  another  World,  were  more  perfuafive  to 
induce  them  to  pradife  the  one,  and  avoid  the  others, 
than  all  the  Exhortations  from  the  Pulpit,  or  from 
other  Places  appointed  for  fuch  Exhortations.  That 
the  Fear  of  ieeing  the  Devil  under  fuch  hideous 
Shapes  as  he  is  reprefented  in  his  Apparitions,  could 
deter  the  Vulgar  from  having  any  Communication 
with  himj  and  the  Inquietude  a  departed  Soul  was 
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'nnnraM  to  be  in,  if  guilty  of  fome  capital  Offence, 

1  r^the  Time  of  his  Departure,  obliges  his  Defcend- 
S  to  reform  their  Manners,  and  follow  a  Courfe 
Life  quite  oppofice  to  his.— That  at  lead  thefe  are 
?he  Reafons,  which  in  all  Probability  have  engaged 
the  Chriftian  Church  to  tolerate  the  vulgar  Error  of 

^Thefe  Reafons,  I  mult  confefs,  could  in  fa  ft  pal¬ 
liate,  or  difguife  that  Error,  if  fuch  Error  was 
indifpenfible  for  the  publick  Good  ;  and  if  we  had 
no  other  Inducements  to  Virtue,  than  the  mercenary 
Hope  of  a  Reward,  and  the  dreadful  Apprehenfion 
of  the  mod  fevere  Punifhment.  But  the  facred  Style 
in  Praife  of  Virtue,  is  attended  with  fuch  Unftion, 
and  with  fuch  particular  Grace  from  above,  that  it 
is  vain  and  ridiculous  to  fuppofe,  that  a  lifticious  Ex¬ 
pedient  could  accomplifh  what,  thro'  our  Obftinacy 
and  criminal  Refiftance,  it  could  not  conquer.  As 
for  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  it  is  fo  clearly  ftated 
in  all  the  facred  Books,  and  fo  well  confirm’d  by 
Chrifl* s  Refurreftion  from  the  Dead,  that  we  mull 
have  renounced  all  Principles  of  Religion  to  deny  it  5 
which  if  we  do,  it  is  not  a  Romance  which  can 
reftify  our  Faith  on  that  Article  5  therefore  it  is  fur- 
prifing  to  me  that  the  monftrous  Doftrine  of  Appari - 
Hons,  is  not  even  tolerated  (as  a  neceffary  Evil  which 
has  fo  deeply  corrupted,  or  vitiated  our  Minds,  as  not 
to  be  eafily  extirpated)  but  even  countenanced  by  the 
chriftian  Clergy. 

For  I’ll  take  the  Liberty  to  afk,  if  the  Doftrine 
of  Apparitions,  Vifions,  Speftres,  Phantoms,  &c.  is 
not  repugnant  to  a  Chriftian  Belief?  Which  to  prove 
(and  at  the  fame  Time  do  it  with  fome  Order)  I’ll 

begin  with  infernal  Apparitions. - But  before  we 

proceed  to  thofe  Proofs,  we  muft  have  Recourfe  to 
fome  general  Obfervations  abfolutely  neceffary  to  give 
us  an  Infight  into  the  whole. 

x.  That  the  Devil,  which  in  thofe  Apparitions  we 
are  pleafed  to  reprefent  as  a  fort  of  Monfter,  half 
Man  and  half  Beaft,  with  Horns,  a  Tail,  cloven 
Feet,  CdV.  has  a  fpiritual  Subftance,  and  uncorporeai 
Subfiftence,  i.  e.  that  he  effentially  and  fubftantially 
exifts  without  the  Concomitance  of  a  corporal  Form, 
and  abftrafted  from  the  Matter. 

2.  That  his  fpiritual  Exiftence,  anfwers  all  the  Pur- 
pofes  he  is  defign’d  for,  ever  fince  his  Fall.  Which 
are  of  his  being  fenfible  of  his  Punifhment,  of  being 
permitted  to  be  the  Tempter  of  Mankind,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Minifter  of  God’s  Juftice ;  and  which  can  all 
be  done,  without  his  being  obliged  to  borrow  a  vifible 
Form  *,  for  iff,  as  his  Torments  were  prepared  for 
the  Punifhment  of  a  fpiritual  Subftance,  he  fuffers  in 
his  fpiritual  Subftance,  and  no  otherwife.  2dly,  His 
Temptations  being  only  to  affeft  the  Mind,  which 
is  equally  fufceptible  of  vifible  and  invifible  Impref- 
fions,  a  hideous  Appearance,  capable  alone  of  keep¬ 
ing  -it  in  Awe,  would  captivate  the  Liberty,  and 
fruftrate  the  Defign  of  the  Divine  Providence,  which 
permits  we  fhould  be  tempted,  that  thereby  the  Grace 
he  is  pleafed  to  aflift  us  with,  at  thofe  critical  Mo¬ 
ments,  afting  in  concert  with  us,  might  gain  a  greater 
Vicftory  on  the  Efforts  of  our  common  Enemy. 

3.  That  God  gives  to  the  Devil  but  a  negative 
Power  over  us,  i.  e .  that  he  fuffers  we  fhould  be 
tempted  by  him,  but  does  not  command  we  fhould  be 
tempted,  and  never  fuffers  we  fhould  be  tempted  above 
our  Strength, — qui  non  patictur  vos  tent  art  fttpra  id 
quod  pot  eft  is, 

4-  That  the  fame  Supreme  Being  has  referved  to 
himfclf  the  entire  Difpofal  of  our  Soul,  leaving  us 
only  the  motVien  tan  eons  Ufe  of  its  Faculties. 

5*  That  could  the  Devil  aflume  a  vifible  Form  or 
Shape,  he  could  not  do  it  without  God’s  fpecial  Or- 
^er>  and  to  ferve  fome  particular  End  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  but  what  could  be  thofe  Ends  which 
^ould  not  be  anfwer’d  by  the  Devil's  fpiritual  Ex- 
tflende,  is  what  no  true  and  reafonable  Chriftian  can 
Wagirie. 

Therefore  we  mu  ft  draw  from  the  foregoing  Prc- 
mifks,  this  neceffary  Conclufionj  that  as  the  Devil's 


Apparitions  would  prove  vain,  and  without  any 
Meaning  or  Defign  they  are  not  to  be  fuppofed  j  that 
being  not  abfoiute  Mafters  of  our  Souls,  we  cannot 
fell  them,  or  difpofe  of  them  to  the  Devil*  on  any  Con- 
fideration  whatever.  That  by  the  infernal  Secrets  of 
the  Magick  Art,  by  Enchantments,  or  Fafcinations, 
we  might  perhaps  deceive  ourfelves  or  others,  but 
never  have  that  Power  to  force  the  Devil  to  aflume  a 
vifible  Form,  which  vifible  Form  has  never  had  ocher 
Exiftence,  but  in  the  depraved  Imagination  of  fome 
Antoujiats,  Fanaticks,  and  Vifionaries.  Since  the 
Scripture  itfelf,  when  it  mentions  Chrift  being  tempted 
by  the  Devil,  or  the  Devil  being  expelled  by  him 
from  the  Encrgumtni ,  mentions  it  always  as  a  Spirit, 
without  Form  or  Shape. 

Another  Error  almoft  as  bad  as  this,  is  to  fuppofe 
the  Apparitions  of  deceafed  Perfons :  Which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  fo  far,  as  to  gain  Credit  even  among  Perfons 
of  Piety,  Senfe  and  Learnings  who  are  infatuated 
with  it  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as,  in  their  Opinion,  it 
would  be  a  Sort  of  Impiety  to  revoke  it  in  doubt. 
Therefore  let  us  confider  ferioufly,  and  without 
Prejudice,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Principles  of  their 
Religion  ;  as  for  our  Reafon,  it  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

But  to  proceed  likewife  with  fome  Order  in  this 
Examen ,  we  muft  confider  Chriftian ity  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Manner  it  is  praftifed  by  its  Profeffors  ;  or  ra¬ 
ther  divide  the  Chriftians  into  two  Claffes,  viz, 
into  thofe  who  admit  of  a  third  Place,  between  Hea¬ 
ven  and  Hell,  and  thofe  who  deny  fuch  Place. 

If  we  confider  ferioufly  the  Principles  of  thofe 
who  admit  of  a  third  Place,  I  mean,  what's  called  a 
Purgatory,  we  fhall  find  that  the  Doftrine  of  Appari - 
lions,  is  not  quite  contrary  to  thofe  Principles  ;  for  if 
it  is  true,  as  they  pretend,  that  the  Detenfion  of  the 
departed  Souls,  in  that  Place,  is  but  tranfitory,  i.  e. 
till  they  be  entirely  purged  of  the  fmall  Imperfeftions 
they  are  departed  with,  and  render’d  fit  to  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  (which  admits  of  no  Im¬ 
purity  whatever)  if  it  be  equally  true,  that  the  Prayers* 
Falls,  Alms,  t$c.  of  the  Living  can  fliorten  the  Time 
of  their  Confinement,  or  break  their  Chains,  and 
open  the  Gate  of  their  Prifon,  it  is  agreeable  enough 
to  our  Reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  they  being  fenfible  of 
it,  would  endeavour,  if  poffible,  to  put  all  in  ufe 
to  procure  thenlfelves  thofe  falutary  Means,  where¬ 
by  they  are  to  be  delivered  of  their  Captivity,  and 
reunited  for  ever  to  their  Supreme  Being  *  that  God, 
in  whofe  Peace  they  are  departed,  and  who  wifti  for 
their  Deliverance,  would  not  refufe  them  to  ufe  thofe 
Means,  even  fo  far  as  to  approve  of  their  Apparition 
to  the  Friends  they  had  left  behind  them,  in  order 
to  excite  their  Zeal  and  Compaffion,  and  engage  them 
to  the  Praftice  of  thofe  A.fts  of  Piety,  on  which  de¬ 
pend  the  Deliverance  of  thofe  imprifon’d  Souls. 

But  if  on  the  other  Side  we  adhere  to  Proceftanc 
Principles,  which  admit  of  no  fuch  Place,  (but  on 
the  contrary  conduft  immediately  the  departed  Souls 
into  Heaven,  or  condemn  them  to  I  Tell)  we’ll  be 
obliged  to  rejeft  the  Doftrine  of  Apparitions  as  cby- 
mericaland  fiftitious;  for  if,  according  to  one  of  the 
chief  Articles  of  our  Faith,  the  Felicity  of  the  Blcffed 
in  the  celeftial  Manfions,  and  the  Unhappincfs  of 
the  damn’d  Souls  are  to  be  eternal,  which  Eternity  im¬ 
plies  no  Interruption,  otherwife  it  would  be  no  longer 
an  Eternity  5  if  further  the  Proteftanc  Doftrine  re- 
fufes  the  Bleflfcd  the  lead  Knowledge  of  what  paffes 
here  upon  Earth,  what  could  induce  them  to  quit 
Heaven  to  come  here  among  us?  The  temporal  Peace 
or  Tranquillity  of  a  Family  or  Friends,  which  per¬ 
haps  theyj  have  left  behind  them  in  fome  Diforder 
and  Conrufion  ?  But  would  not  that  fingle  Reflection, 
we  fuppofe  them  capable  of,  be  an  Interruption  of 
their  ITappinefs,  which  from  that  Inflanc  would 
ceafe  being  eternal  j  befides  the  apparent  Contra- 
diftion  of  a  Proteftant  Doftrine,  that  the  Blefied 
know  nothing  of  what  paffes  here  among  us. 

Another  Objcft ion  againft  the  Apparitions,  which 
is  yet  ftronger  than  any  of  thofe  abovemen tion’cl,  and 
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even  taken  from  our  Manner  of  reafoning  on  Appari¬ 
tions  y  is,  that  we  make  thofe  Souls  alledge  for  Reafon 
of  their  Appearance,  that  they  could  noc  have  reded 
if  they  had  not  appear’d  to  fuch,  and  fuch  Purpofes  ; 
but  is  it  not  an  Impiety  to  fuppofe,  that  there  could 
be  fome  Inquietude  to  be  met  with  in  Heaven  ;  is 
not  that  a  mondrous  Contradiction,  that  the  Peace  of 
rhe  celedial  Jerufalem ,  is  eternal  and  unalterable,  as 
it  mud  be  to  compleat  a  perfect  Happinefs,  contrary 
ro  our  Faith,  and  to  the  Notion  which  Chrijl  himfelf 
has  given  us,  while  converging  upon  Earth  of  the 
Kingdom  of  his  Father  ? 

But  however  I’ll  fuppofe,  for  a  Moment,  thefe  Ap¬ 
paritions  of  the  bleffed  Souls  to  be  true,  and  contrary 
to  the  Protedant  Principles,  that  the  Bleffed  in  Hea¬ 
ven  know  our  Jars,  Difputes,  Inquietudes,  &c.  and 
are  difturb’d  at  it,  which  cannot  be  done,  without 
affuming  fome  Form  or  other.  Therefore  what  fort 
of  Body  do  they  form  at  that  Time?  Their  own  ? 
that  cannot  be,  fince  it  would  be  a  RefurreCtion  of 
that  Body,  which  would  render  Chrift  guilty  of 
FaJfhood  ;  who  has  allured  us,  that  there  would  be  no 
other  RefurreCtion  than  the  general  one.  Perhaps  it 
is  an  ethereal  Body  ?  But  let  it  be  what  it  will,  it 
mud  be  fome  corporal  Subdance,  elfe  it  could  not 
be  vifible  to  us,  walk,  fpeak,  fj ?c.  as  Apparitions  are 
pretended  to  do;  if  it  is  a  Body  different  from  the 
former  Body,  then  that  Soul  has  inform’d  two  Bo* 
dies  ;  therefore  what  becomes  of  that  Body  when 
the  Apparition  is  over;  is  it  annihilated,  and  if  it  is, 
what  Partiality,  what  Injudice,  that  a  Body  which 
had  been  dignified  once  with  the  Information  of  a 
bleffed  Soul,  fhould  enjoy  his  Happinefs  but  for 
few  Moments,  and  afterwards  return  into  its  former 
Nothing  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  not  the  Soul  herfelf,  but  her  good 
Angel  that  is  fent  on  her  Errands  ?  The  fame  Diffi¬ 
culties  continue  dill,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  ce¬ 
ledial  Manfions  are  inform’d  of  what  paffes  here  a- 
rnong  us,  and  are  difturb’d  with  the  Care  of  our 
worldly  Affairs,  which  imply  always  the  fame  Con¬ 
tradiction  ;  but  if  even  fuch  Thing  was  poffible,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  God  would  di- 
fturb  the  Peace  of  his  Kingdom,  for  to  compofe  our 
Jars  or  Differences,  to  fave  a  tranficory  Fortune,  or 
difcover  hidden  Treafure,  and  not  do  it  to  put  us 
in  a  Way  how  to  gain  an  eternal  Felicity  ;  for  we 
never  hear  that  thofe  Apparitions  are  fo  kind  to  in¬ 
form  thofe  they  appear  to  of  the  Means  how  to  obtain 
that  falutary  End. 

But  according  to  the  very  Notion  we  have  of  thofe 
Apparitions  we  mud  be  obliged  to  deny,  that  it  is 
either  the  Soul  herfelf,  or  her  Angel  who  appear, 
fince  we  pretend  that  our  Clergy  has  a  Power  to  lay 
thofe  Apparitions ,  or  to  confine  them,  fome  in  the 
Red- Sea,  fome  under  the  Threfhold  of  a  Door,  and 
others  fomewhere  elfe,  and  even  to  fix  the  Time 
they  are  to  lay  in  thofe  Places  ;  which  if  it  was  true 
our  Clergy  would  ufurp  a  Power  over  God  himfelf  ; 
for  fince  thofe  Apparitions  do  not  walk  (as  we  call  it) 
without  his  fpcci.il  Leave  or  Order,  to  be  capable  of 
contradicting  or  oppofing  that  Order  effectually, 
would  be  an  evident  Mark  of  an  Authority  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  fix  a  fpiritual  Sub- 
dance  in  a  Place,  would  be  changing  its  Subfiftcnce, 
which  God  himfelf  cannot  do;  befides  it  would  be 
another  Judgment  on  that  Soul,  which  has  been  judg’d 
already  in  dernier  refort. 

For  my  Part  I  cannot  imagine  how  the  Clergy 
can  countenance  fuch  mondrous  Notions,  which 
fmell  fo  much  of  Impiety  and  Paganifm ;  for  it  is  but 
too  plain  that  they  countenance  them,  becaufc  perhaps 
they  flatter  his  Vanity,  which  has  always  been  one  of 
his  favourite  Pufiions,  otherwife  we  fhould  lee  fome  of 
them,  at  lead,  endeavour  to  undeceive  thofe  ol  the 
Flock  committed  to  their  Care, who  arc  weak  enough  to 
believe  thofe  Apparitions*,  and  perfuade  them  chat  fuch 
Error  proceeds  f  rom  a  Pagan  Belief,  that  the  departed 
Souls  hover’d,  for  a  certain  'Perm  of  Years,  about 
the  Sepulchre  where  the  Body  was  depofited,  be¬ 


fore  they  could  be  receiv’d  into  the  Elyfian  Shades ; 
and  that  nothing  but  fuch  ridiculous  Notions  could 
countenance  the  vulgar  Error  of  Apparitions. 

If  we  fuppofe  that  thofe  who  appear  thus,  are  only 
Souls  coming  from  Hell,  and  not  from  Heaven  ;  fuch 
Suppofuion  is  as  mondrous  and  as  extravagant  as  the 
other  ;  and  to  the  full  as  contrary  to  the  Principles 
of  Chridianity.  For  as  thofe  Souls  are  never  lup. 
pofed  to  come  but  on  fome  jud  Errand  or  other,  that 
very  Notion  of  doing  Good,  or  of  Judice,  is  contrary 
to  their  Nature,  as  damned  Souls,  which  if  they 
could  form  the  lead  Idea  thereof,  from  that  very 
Indant,  there  would  bean  Interruption  in  their  Tor¬ 
ments.  Befides,  even  in  the  Pagan’s  Opinion,  it  is 
very  eafy  to  go  into  Hell,  but  it  is  impofilble  to  re- 
turn  from  it. 

Therefore  we  mud  renounce  the  Error  of  Appari¬ 
tions ,  or  to  render  it  plaufible,  admit  of  a  third  Place 
with  the  Roman  Catholicks,  and  even  then  it  will  be 
{fill  an  Error  *,  for  if  the  departed  Souls  in  Purgatory 
want  the  Succours  of  our  Prayers,  and  other  Adis  of 
Piety  and  Devotion,  to  be  releafed  of  this  dreadful 
Prifon  ;  GW,  who  knows  their  Want,  has  no  need  to 
have  Recourfe  to  fuch  extraordinary  Means,  fince  he 
can  excite  us  to  Companion,  as  effectually  through 
the  Efficacy  of  his  Divine  Grace,  as  by  the  frightful 
Apparition  of  thofe  afflidted  Souls. 

Luther  laughs  at  thofe  Apparitions ,  and  pretended 
that  the  Dodhrinc  of  the  Purgatory,  by  which  alone  fuch 
Error  could  be  countenanced,  proceeded  originally 
from  the  Avarice  of  the  Clergy.  But  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholicks  will  anfwer  to  that,  that  Luther  (poke  then 
through  a  Principle  of  Animofity  and  Inveteracy 
againd  a  Church,  he  had  but  lately  deferted,  and  that 
he  was  obliged  to  excufe  his  Apodacy  under  fome 
Pretext  or  other ;  that  though  the  greateft  Part  among 
them  have  no  Notion  of  Apparitions  of  any  Kind 
whatever,  they  don’t  fee  however  why  the  Dodlrine 
of  a  Purgatory  fhould  be  rejedled,  which  is  only  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  Encouragement  of  Piety,  Abftinence, 
Charity,  and  Devotion;  that  if  even  there  is  no  fuch 
Place  as  a  Purgatory,  it  cannot  be  a  Crime  to  pray, 
to  mortify  our  Flefh  by  Fads  and  Abdinence,  and  to 
give  Alms  to  the  Poor ;  for  if  there  are  no  Souls  to  be 
releafed  from  Purgatory  by  our  Prayers,  thofe  Prayers 
cannot  be  criminal,  fince  Prayers  are  the  moft  eflential 
Part  of  a  Divine  Worfhip,  and  thereby  if  they  are  of 
no  Service  to  the  departed  Souls,  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  us  ;  if  there  are  no  Souls  to  be  re¬ 
leafed  by  our  Fads  and  Abdinence,  thofe  Fads  and 
Abdinences  ferve  to  keep  the  Flefii  from  revolting 
againd  the  Spirit,  according  to  the  Advice  of  the 
Apodle  St.  Paul  ;  and  if  our  Charity  don't  hide  the 
Imperfections  of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory,  they  ferve  to 
hide  our  Sins,  fince  Charitas  operit  Multitudinem  Pec- 
cat  or  uvt. 

Thus  they  fpeak  of  their  Purgatory  independentlyor 
Apparitions,  to  which  the  Proteftants  anfwer  that  thofe 
ACts  of  Piety  and  Charity  may  be  effeCted  without  our 
having  fuch  Chimerical  View;  but  I  don’t  pretend 
to  enter  here  into  a  Controverfy  on  that  Subjeft, 
which  would  be  foreign  to  my  Purpofe.  1*11  proceed 
on  that  of  Apparitions,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  as  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  civil  Society;  as  injurious  to  Gods 
Providence. 

In  EffeCt,  Children  are  terrified  with  that  ridicu¬ 
lous  Notion  of  Apparitions,  often  fooner  than  they 
are  informed  that  there  is  a  divine  Providence,  which 
over- rule  all  fublunary  Things,  and  without  whole 
pofitive  or  negative  Concurrence  nothing  happen 
here  among  us  Mortals ;  for  were  thofe  unquedion* 
able  Truths  fir  ft  printed  in  their  Imagination  0U ' 
ccptible  then  of  the  ftronged  Impreflions)  in  the  mo 
lively  Colours,  it  would  be  impofilble  afterwards  to 
trace  in  the  fame  Place  that  chimerical  Phantom  o 
Apparitions,  which  would  vnnifiion  the  Angle  Apprc* 
henfion,  that  the  Imagination  would  call  then  n 
other  Faculties  of  the  Soul,  viz.  Underhand  ing  an 
Reafon  to  its  Succours. - A  young  Mind  thus  pre¬ 

pared  would,  at  the  foie  Attempt  of  poi foiling 
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with  the  Error  of  Apparitions ,  would  argue  with  him- 

felf  in  this  Manner. - I  have  learned  as  foon  as  I 

had  been  capable  of  the  leaft  Apprehenfion,  or  of 
undemanding  any  Thing,  that  nothing  happens  here 
upon  Earth,  but  by  the  Order,  Direction,  or  Leave 
of  a  Supreme  Being  ;  I  have  alfo  learned  farther,  chat 
the  fame  Supreme  Being  never  permits  or  does  any 
Thing  in  vain  ;  that  all  the  Phenomena ,  Incidents, 
Events,  l£c.  pf  this  World  are  decreed  by  him,  for 
fome  necefiary  End,  all  conducive  towards  his  Glory, 
or  our  common  Felicity,  temporal  or  eternal:  But 
what  End  could  thofe  Apparitions  they  attempt  to  ter¬ 
rify  me  with,  be  calculated  for  ?  To  manifeft  his  Power? 
Can  it  be  man i felted  in  a  greater  Manner  than  it 
has  been  in  the  Formation  of  this  World,  which  I  am 
told  was  created  by  him  from  nothing*,  and  by  the 
juft  Symmetry  which  fubfifts  between  every  Part  that 
grand  Machine. is  compofed  with,  which  I  am  told 
jikewife  is  an  Eftefl  of  his  fupreme  Wifdom  ?  For  our 
Inftruftions  ?  If  fo,  why  fo  many  Volumes  dictated, 
as  pretended,  by  the  Divine  Sapience  himfelf,  and 
where,  ’cis  fuppofed,  we  can  find  all  that’s  necefTary 
for  our  Inftruftion  ?  To  retflify  fome  Miftake  ?  But  a 
Power  unlimited,  like  his,  muft  have  fcver.il  Expe¬ 
dients  to  rectify  thofe  Miftakes,  without  having  Re- 
courfe  to  thofe  preternatural  ones,  capable  to  revolt 
Nature  itfelf.  To  terrify  us  ?  No  ;  that’s  incompatible 
with  his  immenfe  Goodnefs  and  Compaffion  ;  there¬ 
fore  that  Doiftrine  of  Apparition ,  being,  in  all  Ap¬ 
pearance,  the  Produce  of  the  vitiated  Imagination  of 
fome  Vifionaries  and  Enthufiafts,  whereby  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  deprave  mine  alfo,  if  poflible,  I  muft 
rejeft  it  as  fu.ch. 

Too  happy,  if  our  Parents  would  take  Care  to  cau¬ 
tion  us  thus  againft  fuch  ridiculous  Infatuation,  for 
then  we  would  not  find  fuch  Numbers  of  Chriftians, 
who  having  been  entertained,  in  their  Infancy,  by 
fome  old  Nurfe  or  other  with  thefe  dreadful  Stories  of 
Apparitions,  who,  when  arrived  at  the  Age  of  Dif- 
cretion,  recount  the  fame  Stories  to  others,  as  if  they 
believe  them  true,  with  a  more  explicite  Faith,  than 
the  chief  Articles  of  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

Another  Inconvenience  which  attends  the  Recital  of 
thofe  Romances  to  Children-  is,  that  it  terrifies  them 

to  Death,  and  damps  their  Courage  ever  after.' - 'Tis 

true,  that  they  liften  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of  Atten¬ 
tion,  and  feemingly  with  as  much  Pleafure,  but  the 
Hiftory  is  no  fooner  over,  than  they  believe  to  have 
the  Apparition  at  their  Heels.  I  myfelf  have  feen 
fome  Examples  of  that  Kind,  efpecially  while  at  the 
Univerfiry,  where  an  old  Profefibr  (otherwife  very 
learned,  but  whom  I  really  fuppofe  to  have  been  infa¬ 
tuated  with  that  Notion  of  Apparitions)  ufed  to  a  (Tern - 
ble  at  Night,  juft  before  Bed-time,  all  the  younger 
Scholars  he  could,  round  him,  to  entertain  them  with 
Stories  of  Apparitions ,  and  when  the  Bell  rung  for 
Bed,  the  Stair-Cafe  was  too  narrow  for  them  ;  for  they 
crouded  to  get  the  fooner  at  the  Top,  that  if  it  had 
been  poffible  they  would  have  been  all  foremoft,  and 
none  behind  ;  even  fometimes  fome  of  them  were 


afraid  to  lay  alone;  efpecially  when  the  Ghoft  had 
appeared  in. a  more  frightful  Shape  than  ordinary. 

I  remember  once  in  particular,  that  while  the 
Ghoft- Monger,  was  very  bufy  in  bringing  before  his 
Audience,  an  Apparition  of  a  monftrous  Size  and  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  the  Audience  very  attentive  to  the  Sight,  the 
^Ince  where  they  were  having  a  Door  to  the  Garden, 
malicious  Fellow  or  other  had  tied  a  leaden 
Weight  to  a  Cord,  which  from  one  Pair  of  Stairs 
Window  he  let  fall  by  Intervals  againft:  the  Door. 
At  the  firfl;  Bounce,  which  was  not  a  very  fmali  one, 
the  Weight  being  pretty  heavy,  the  Orator  flopp’d, 
jtcing  the  Countenance  of  his  Congregation  changed  ; 
ut being  recovered  from  that  firfl  Fright,  after  having 
concluded  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  Wind,  or  fome- 
Jhwg  like  it,  he  continued  his  Narration  ’till  another 
ounce,  louder  than  the  firfl,  threw  again  the  Con- 
negation,  into  a  new  and  greater  Diforcler,  and  fuch, 
1  wt  they  began  to  think  of  fending  the  moil  bold  and 

c°uragious  among  them  to  fee  who,  and  what  it  was  j 
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but  while  they  were  deliberating,  every  one  of  them* 
without  excepting  the  Hiftorian,  having  Modefty 
enough  to  decline  the  Preference,  another  dreadful 
Bounce  ended  the  Difpute ;  for  then,  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  and  the  Orator,  among  the  Reft:,  broke  into  fuch 
Confufion,  as  if  the  whole  other  World  had  been  let 
loofe  after  them,  and  as  if  every  one  of  them  had  had 
half  a  Score  Ghofts  at  his  Heels;  nay  the  Deceit  pre¬ 
vailed  fo  far,  that  though  the  true  Apparition  difco- 
vered  the  Jcft,  fome  of  the  Audience  would  not  be 
perfuaded  but  thaL  it  was  really  a  Ghoft,  fupported 
therein  by  the  Opinion  of  the  Ghoft  Monger  himfelf ; 
who  has  perhaps  made  fince,  and  told  at  another 
Place  a  dreadful  Story  of  that  Jeff,  which  however 
produced  fome  good  EfFccft,  for  afterwards  they  did 
not  ufe  to  meec  fo  often,  and  never  fince  in  that  Place 
where  the  Noife  was  heard,  which  fome  of  the  Audi¬ 
tors  averr’d  to  have  been  accompanied  with  Groans 
and  Sighs,  even  to  mv  Face,  who  muft  have  known 
the  Truth,  fince  I  was  the  real  Ghoft. 

Our  Anceftors  were  ft  ill  more  add  lifted  to  that 
Folly  than  we  are,  and  to  have  attempted  to  turn  the 
Apparitions  into  Ridicule,  or  prove  them  impoffible, 
had  been  in  the  Opinion  of  fome  of  them  a  Sort  of 
Hcrefy;  what  furprifes  me  moft,  is,  that  whole  Bo¬ 
dies  of  learned  Men  have  believed  them  true  ;  and  ic 
is  but  lately  that  the  Parliaments  of  France  have  re¬ 
jected  them  as  fictitious  and  chymerical,  that  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  excepted,  which,  as  pretended,  ftill  continues 
to  take  Cognizance  of  them,  founded,  as  it  is  laid,  on 
the  following  Story. 

That  a  younger  Brother,  of  a  noble  Family  in  that 
Province,  inlpired  with  the  Dcfire  of  vifiting  Foreign 
Farts,  having  left  his  native  Country,  when  yet  very 
young,  and  abienred  himfelf,  for  very  near  thirty 
Years,  tired  at  la  ft,  of  his  Rambles,  returned  when 
the  leaft  expetfted,  more  freighted  with  the  long  Rela¬ 
tions  of  his  Voyages,  than  with  Money;  bringing  a- 
long  with  him  a  faithful  Servant,  who  had  accompa¬ 
nied  him  in  all  his  Adventures,  perilous  and  others. — 
The  greateft  Misfortune  he  met  with  at  his  Arrival 
was,  that  he  found  no  neared  Relation  living  but  an 
eldeft  Brother,  who  had  more  Wealth  than  Tender- 
nefs,  Compaffion,  and  good  Nature,  to  whom  our 
Traveller  being  obliged  ro  apply  for  a  Maintenance, 
found  by  firfl  feeling  his  Pulfie,  on  that  Account,  that 
it  did  beat  but  very  low  in  his  Favour  *,  for  he  was 
reproached  then  with  his  Extravagancies ;  and  with 

having  fpent  his  Legitime,  in  his  Rambles. - The 

eldeft  Biother  adrled  to  this  firft  Compliment  another, 
which  though  a  litrle  lefs  Turk- like,  did  nor  however, 
promife  a  greater  Relief  to  our  penurious  Prodigal ; 
i,  e.  that  he  the  faid  elder  Brother  had  a  large  Family 
to  provide  for,  and  that  he  could  not  in  H  >nour  or 
Confcience  rob  them,  to  fupply  his  Wants;  but  how¬ 
ever  not  to  leave  him  quite  deftitute,  he  had  a  hand- 
fome  Houfe  in  the  Country  very  well  furn idled,  and 
which  could  not  be  inhabited,  becaufe  haunted  by 
Spirits  *  that  if  he  thought  he  could  have  Courage  and 
Refolution  enough  to  live  in  it,  he  would  give  it  him 
with  all  its  Appurtenances,  as  Gardens,  &c.  except 
the  Eftate,  belonging  to  it,  on  which  he  fliould  have 
only  the  Liberty  of  hunting. 

Our  Traveller,  .who  then  oonfidered  Hunger  or 
Famine,  as  a  ftill  greater  Devil,  then  the  Devil  him¬ 
felf  or  his  Emilfiries,  accepted  the  Gift,  with  a  great 
deal  of  Joy  and  Pleafure  ;  and  foon  after  departed 
with  his  laithful  Servant  for  his  new  Habitation. 

At  his  Arrival  he  found,  as  his  Brother  Had  repre- 
fented.  it,  a  very  commodious  Houfe,  and  with  very 

hand  fome  Apartments. - When  they  had  taken  a 

View  of  the  whole,  their  next  Care  was  to  provide 
a  Supper,  which  after  fome  Turns  in  the  adjacent 
Fields,  they  found  nt  the  But- end  of  their  Gun.— 
After  Supper,  our  new  Gueft  expecting  n  Vific  from 
the  other  World,  as  his  Brother  had  promiled  him, 
ordered  his  Servant  to  make  up  a  good  Fire,  to  light 
two  Candles,  to  retire  to  Bed  and  leave  him  alone. 
——The  Servant  had  not  long  obeyed  thofe  Orders, 
before  our  intrepid  Don  Quixo't  heard  fomething  llir- 

S  f  ring 
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ring  at  the  further  End  of  the  Room,  towards  which, 
turning  his  Head,  he  faw  coming  forwards  a  tall 
Gentleman,  of  a  very  gracious  Afped,  and  dreffed 
in  Scarlet;  at  whofc  Appearance,  our  Knight  Er¬ 
rand  got  up  to  reach  him  a  Chair,  which  he  placed 
on  the  other  Side  of  the  Table,  oppofite  to  him  ;  for 
he  did  not  know,  had  he  placed  him  nearer,  how 
the  Air  of  the  other  World  had  agreed  with  his  Con- 
ftitution. - While  the  Vifit  lafted,  there  was  be¬ 

tween  them  two  a  certain  mute  Converfation,  which 
had  perhaps  diverted  thofe  who  had  feen  it,  without 
being  engaged  in  it ;  all  palTed  in  dumb  Signs  be¬ 
tween  them ;  for  though  our  Traveller  was,  in  all 
likelihood,  Mafter  of  feveral  Languages,  I  muft 
however,  fuppofe  him  a  perfect  Stranger  to  that  fpo- 
ken  in  the  other  World,  to  learn  which,  1  cannot 
think  he  had  ever  any  great  Inclination. 

The  Time  the  Ghoft  defigned  in  his  Company  be¬ 
ing  expired  (not  at  the  Crowing  of  the  Cock,  or  at 
the  Approaches  of  the  Morning  Dew,  for  my  Me¬ 
moirs  mention  neither  of  thofe  two  Circumftances, 
which  always  haften  the  Departure  of  a  Ghoft  ;  for 
on  the  contrary,  they  feem  to  hint,  that  the  Evening 
was  not  yet  very  far  fpent ;  and  as  for  the  Cock  crow¬ 
ing,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  yet  a  Cock  or 
Hen  in  the  Houfe)  the  Ghoft  got  up  (for  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  one,  as  you’ll  fee  by'  the  Sequel)  and  laying 
hold  of  a  Candle,  made  a  Sign  to  our  Don  §>uixot  to 
follow  him ;  the  Knight,  who  was  too  polite  to  af¬ 
front  his  Gueft,  by  a  Refufal,  and  too  intrepid,  like- 
wife,  to  (hew  the  lead:  Mark  of  Fear  or  Terror,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Invitation,  and  taking  the  other  Candle, 
followed  the  Ghoft,  who  returned  the  fame  Way  he 

came. - At  the  firft  Pafiage  or  Door,  our  valorous 

Champion  was  offered  the  Precedency,  i.  e.  to  pafs 
firft,  but  as  he  was  a  Norman ,  and  not  a  Spaniard , 
and  was  refolved  to  do  the  Honours  of  his  Houfe, 
to  the  End,  declined  the  Compliment,  not  through 
Fear  of  fome  unlucky  Knock  or  Kick  from  the 
Ghoft,  in  Cafe  he  had  gone  before  him,  but  only 
becaufe  it  was  not  the  Ctiftom  of  Normandy ,  and  that’s 

enough.- - ’They  went  both  in  the  fame  Manner, 

the  one  complimenting,  and  the  other  returning  the 
Compliment,  till  they  arrived  at  a  fmall  fquare  Room 
under  Ground,  where  the  Ghoft  ftopt,  and  putting 
down  his  Candle  in -the  Middle,  (for  we  muft  obferve 
that  the  Room  was  unfurnifhed)  pointed  to  the  Place 

where  the  Candle  was  fixed,  and  vanifhed. - If 

our  Don  Quixot  was  pleafed  to  be  rid  of  his  Gueft  or 
not,  is  a  Circumftance  which  our  Memoirs  are  defi¬ 
cient  in,  but  as  it  is  not  a  very  eflential  one,  we’ll 
wave  it,  and  content  ourfelves  as  they  do,  with  the 
fimple  Narration  of  the  Fadt ;  which  is  continued 
thus : 

As  foon  as  the  Ghoft  was  departed,  our  Knight 
who  had  traced  in  his  Memory  a  faithful  geographi¬ 
cal  Chart  of  the  Places  he  had  palled  thro*  in  his 
Travels  with  the  Ghoft,  return’d  back  the  fame  Way 
to  his  Apartment,  and  awaking  his  Servant,  order'd 
him  to  go  look  for  Pickaxes  and  Shovels,  for  they 
muft  go  to  work  all  the  reft  of  the  Night,  (the  Ne- 
cefiity  he  was  reduced  to,  and  the  Pointing  making 
him  fuppofe  that  he  had  difeover’d  fome  Treafure, 
for  he  might  have  learn’d  in  his  Rambles,  that  there 
arc  fome  of  thofe  Ghofts  of  a  very  liberal  Difpofi- 
rion)  and  to  work  they  went,  and  according  to  his 
Expectation,  he  found  an  immenfc  Treafure  in  the 
very  fame  Place  the  Ghoft  had  pointed  ;  and  well 
it  happen’d  then  that  he  had  to  encounter  with  a  va¬ 
lorous  Knight,  for  if  it  had  been  with  a  Par fon, 
who  by  his  Exorcifm,  had  laid  him  perhaps  in  the 
Red  Sea ,  or  for  want  of  Room  there  (for  that  Sea 
muft  have  been  even  then  pretty  full  of  Ghofts,  con- 
fklering  the  vafl  Number  which  had  been  laid  there) 
nmidll  the  Ice  of  Greenland ,  that  Treafure  would 
perhaps  have  llill  been  entombed  in  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth. 

But  I  don’t  perceive  that  thefo  Rcflcflions  hinder 
us  from  feeing  our  Graftis  elevate.!,  or  rather  blinded 
with  the  too  great  Eclat  of  his  immenfc  Wealth 
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pofting  to  his  Brother  to  inform  him  of  it ;  the  Bro¬ 
ther  laid  Claim  to  it  as  found  upon  his  Territory, 
the  Difcoverer  was  not  willing  to  relinquish  it,  on 
any  Confideration  whatever.  From  thence  en  fued 
a  LawSuit,  which  wascarry’d  before  the  Parliament 
of  Normandy ,  and  decided  in'  Favour  of  the  Difco¬ 
verer  ;  on  Confideration  that  his  Brother  having  given 
him  the  Place,  and  all  that  belong’d  to  it,  he  could 
lay  no  Claim  to  what  was  found  in  it.  Befides  his 
having  expofed  himfeif  to  very  imminent  Dangers 
for  it;  adding  likewife,  that  in  all  Appearance,  the 
Ghoft  had  defign’d  the  Treafure  for  him,  who  could 
have  had  the  Courage  to  face  him. 

This  Hiftory  is  recounted  as  a  Fadt,  and  alledg’d 
for  a  Reafon,  why  the  Parliament  of  Normandy  do 
not  condemn  the  Opinion  of  Apparitions ;  but  it 
might  be  a  Faft,  without  its  pleading  in  Favour  of 
Apparitions ,  fince  Necellity,  which  is  the  Mother  of 
Invention,  could  have  engaged  our  penurious  Gen¬ 
tleman  to  ferret  all  the  Corners  of  that  antient  Houle, 
and  in  that  curious  Refearch,  it  is  very  poflible,  he 
might  have  difeover’d  that  Treafure  *,  which  for  fear 
of  his  Brother  laying  Claim  to  it,  making  ufe  of  his 
ridiculous  Notion  of  that  Houfe  being  haunted,  he 
pretended  to  have  found  in  that  extraordinary  Man¬ 
ner  ;  and  it  is  alfo  as  poffible,  that  the  Parliament 
of  Normandy  had  guefied  the  Truth,  but  that  know- 
ing  his  Want,  and  the  Inhumanity  of  his  Brother, 
they  pretended  to  believe  his  Hiftory  of  the  Appa¬ 
rition.  • 

It  is  related  in  the  Life  of  St.  Athanajius ,  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria ,  that  his  being  accufed  by  the  Arians 
of  having  poifon’d  one  of  his  Deacons,  and  having 
no  other  Way  left  to  refute  that  atrocious  Calumny 
and  prove  himfeif  innocent  than  by  Miracle,  he  went, 
accompany’d  with  a  very  great  Concourfe  of  People, 
to  the  Sepulchre,  where  that  Deacon  had  been  bury’d, 
and  calling  to  him  with  a  loud  Voice,  defired  him 
to  appear  to  clear  his  Innocence ;  the  Deacon  obey’d 
his  Prelate,  rofe  from  his  Tomb,  and  proclaim’d 
Aihanafttu  innocent  of  the  Crime  alledged  againft 

him.*- - The  Author  adds  farther,  that  Alhanafms ,  in 

Gratitude  for  fo  fignal  a  Service,  afk’d  the  Deacon, 
if  he  would  have  him  pray  that  he  Ihould  remain 
alive;  to  which  the  Deacon  anfwer’d,  that  being  fe- 
cure  of  his  Salvation,  he  would  by  no  means  return 
into  the  World,  where  he  fhould  be  expofed  once 
more  to  the  lame  Temptations  which  renders  it  un¬ 
certain. 

This  Hiftory  is  the  more  Apocryphal,  becaufc  it 
fuppofes,  that  St.  Athanafius  had  no  other  Means 
left  to  prove  himfeif  innocent  ;  which  is  falfe,  fince 
the  Phyficians,  and  all  the  Friends  of  that  Deacon, 
had  brought  undeniable  Proofs,  that  he  died  of  a  na¬ 
tural  Death  ;  and  if  even  it  had  been  otherwife,  the 
Emperor  himfeif  being  an  Arian,  as  well  as  at  that 
Time,  the  greateft  Part  of  Alexandriay  would  not 
have  been  convinced  by  that  Miracle  of  St.  /It  bam- 
fius ,  whom  they  accufcd  like  wile  of  being  a  Sorcerer, 
and  a  Magician, 

Father  Maimbourg  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Croizades^ 
relates,  that  while  the  Chriftians  were  befieging  Fto- 
lemais ,  one  Engclrci'm,  a  French  Nobleman,  who  had 
accompany’d  the  Count  de  St.  Paul  in  that  War,  and 
had  been  killed  before  that  Place  in  a  Sally  of  the 
Enemy,  appear’d  to  the  Count  one  Evening,  while 
he  was  undrefllng  himfeif  to  go  to  bed ;  the  Count, 
fays  the  Hiftorian,  was  ftartled  at  fo  unexpected  a 
Vifit,  but  however,  as  he  was  a  Perfon  of  a  great 
deal  of  Virtue,  Piety  and  Courage,  he  was  foon  re¬ 
covered  from  his  fir  It  Surprife,  and  add  redid  the 
Ghoft  in  thefe  Words  ;  1Vhat>  laid  he,  is  it  )'0!! 
my  dear  Engel  ram  whom  J  faw  but  three  Days  ay 
killed  by  my  Side  under  the  Walls*  of  Pto lemais  P  Yet* 
anfwcr'd  he,  I  am  /^/Egclram,  whom  you  faiv  fall  i* 
that  API  ion »  but  not  dead ,  fince  thofe  who  fight  under 
Chrijl's  Standard ,  for  the  Glory  of  his  Name*,  um 
the  Advancement  of  his  Religion ,  never  die j — ‘but  bows- 
ever ,  added  he,  I  am  come  to  till  ye%  that  to-morrow 
before  this  Time  you  will  be  with  me :  And  the  a 

ViWiifhed. 


►  •  4 
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A  P  PAR  IT  1  0  N  & 


.  j  The  Count  was  not  k  the  leaft  daunted 
van!  News  5  and  was  the  more  inclined  to  believe 
>  true  fince’ he  was  perfe&ly  awake  when  Engelram 
inoearM  to  him,  and  he  knew,  that  the  next  Day 
rhev  were  to  give  a  general  Aflault  to  the  Town,  in 
which  according  to  Engelram' s  Words,  the.  Count 
was  killed  with  a  Stone  from  a  Machine. 

Father  Maimbourg  don’t  give  us  this  Relation  for 

Faft  ;  f°r  lie  onIY  tllat  he  has  *?und.ic  ‘n  the 

Memoirs  upon  which  he  has  wrote  his  Hiftory  of 
the  Croizades  ;  and  that  he  leaves  it  to  our  Difcre- 
rion  to  believe  it,  or  not.  Therefore,  to  take  his 
Advice,  I’ll  fay  for  my  Parc,  that  I  don’t  believe 
one  Word  of  it,  and  that  I  look  on  this  Apparition , 
as  on  all  others  of  the  fame  kind,  as  a  Fiftion.  in¬ 
vented  in  thole  Days,  with  no  other  Defign,  than 
to  infpire  the  Chriftian  Nations  with  Zeal  for  the 
Conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land,  fince  thofe  w.ho  died 
in  fo  morious  a  Caufe,  were  thus  eternally  rewarded. 

In  'the  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Rochefort ,  we 
meet  alfo  with  an  Apparition ,  but  very  different  from 
the  laft  mention’d.  The  Count  is  pleafed  to  tell  us, 
(and  all  that  he  fays  is  not  Gofpel).  that  three  Friends, 
of  whom,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  he  was  one,  had 
promifed  each  other,  that  the  firft  of  them  that  fhould 
die,  would  come  to  inform  the  two  others  of  what 
paffes  in  the  other  World.— That  foon  after  one  of 
them  was  killed  in  a  Duel,  who  mindful  of  his  Pro- 
mife,  came  one  Night,  if  it  was  to  Rochefort  him- 
felf,  or  to  another,  is  what  I  am  not  pofuive  of,  but 
however  he  came,  and  opening  the  Curtains  of  the 
Bed,  where  his  Friend  laid  then,  and  afleep,  he 
awakened  him,  and  appearing  all  in  Flames,  which 
we  muff  think  was  a  very  bad  Sign,  told  him,  that 
nothing  was  more  true,  than  what  was  faid  here  a- 
mong  us  of  the  other  World, -that  therefore  he  would 
have  him  mend  his  Life  and  repent. 

If  the  Count  himfelf,  faw  this  Apparition ,  he  very 
little  minded  afterwards,  the  falutary  Advice,  the 
Ghoft  his  Friend  gave  him  then,  for  we  do  not  fee, 
even  by  the  Account  himfelf  gives  us  of  his  Life, 
which  has  always  been  a  pretty  licentious  one,  that 
he  took  any  Care  to  reform  it ;  therefore  we  may 
very  well  rank  this  Story  among  many  others  of  his 
own  Growth,  which  in  all  their  Incidents  and  Cir- 
curn fiances  are  altogether  as  plaufible ;  fuch  as 'that  his 
Father  marry ’d  a  fecond  Wife  who  had  been  branded 
with  the  Fleur -de- Lis  ;  of  his  Emiflion  at.  Church, 
and  his  Miftrefs  having  taken  notice  of  it  to  him, 
from  the  ne  polluantur  Corpora ,  pf  the  Hymn,  for 
Complies ,  &  c. 

This  Apparition  is  certainly  the  mod  abfurd  of  any 
we  have  mentioned  yet  ;  firft  it  had  been  a  criminal 
Preemption  in  thofe  Gentlemen  to  make:  fijoh  a 
Promife,  which  they  rnuft  have  known  it  was  not  in 
their  Power  to  perform  ;  fince  after  Death  we  catir 
not  form  any  other  A&s  of  our  Free-will  than  thofe 
of  an  eternal  Love  of  God,  if  wc  are  faved  ;  which 


habeo  ini  quit  ate  s,  &c.  How  many  art’  mine  Iniquities 
and  Sins,  &c.  Job  xiii.  v.  23.  the  deceafed  Prebend, 
rofe  from  the  Cataphalca,  and  faid  ;  to  the  juft  Judg¬ 
ment  of  God  I  have  appear’d,  have  been  judged  and 
condemn’d;  Jufto  t)ei  judicio  apparuz,  juditattis  fui, 
et  damnatus ;  and  then  laid  down  again  ;  that  St;  Bruno 
who  was  there  prefent,  as  afilfting  to  his  friend’s  Fu¬ 
neral,  was  (truck  with  fuch  Terror,  chat  from  that 
Moment  he  vow’d  to  forfake  the  World ;  and  foon 
after  retired  to  Grenoble ,  where  he  laid  the  firft  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  Order.  If  the  Carthvftans  have  difeo- 
vered  fince  this  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  mere  Ro¬ 
mance,  they  have  expung’d  it  from  their  Breviary, 
and  defaced  all  the  Pictures  in  their  Houfes,  where 
that  frightful  Scene  was  reprefented. 

In  all  Appearance,  the  fudden  Change  of  St.  Bruno ; 
who  from  the  greateft  Profligate,  became  in  a  very 
fhorc  Time,  an  Example  of  Piety,  Virtue,  and  Ab-' 
ftinence,  was  the  Occafion  of  this  Romance,  for  in 
thofe  Days  nothing  extraordinary  could  happen  with¬ 
out  a  Miracle. 

In  my  laft  Journey  to  Rome,  I  met  at  Lodi ,  at 
an  Inn,  which  is  on  the  Left-hand  upon  the  Road, 
going  to  Modena ,  a  French  Gentleman,  who  enter¬ 
tain’d  me  with  the  Relation  of  an  Apparition  which 
he  pretended  had  happened  at  that  very  fame  Inn# 

- — — He  told  me;  that  one  of  his  Countrymen,  a 
Gentleman  of  Chalons  on  the  Soane ,  ufed  often  to* 
take  a  Trip  into  Italy  ^  and  always  to  lodge,  when 
at  Lodi ,  at  this  Inn,  whereby  he  had  contracted  a 
very  intimate  Acquaintance  with  an  honeft  good  na- 
tured  old  Man  who  kept  it.  That  in  his  laft  Jour¬ 
ney;  he  was  furprifed  at  his  alighting  at  the  Inn  to 
fee  new  Faces,  and  mifs  his  old  Landlord  ;  that  he 
could  not  help  appearing  Uneafy  at  it,  which  being 
taken  Notice  of  by  the  new  Landlord,  he  told  him, 
that  the  old  Landlord  was  dead,  but  that  he  would 
find  no  other  Difference  in  the  Place,  but  on  the 
contrary  meet  with  ftill  better  Entertainment,  if  pof- 
fible,  and  civiler  Ufage  than  while^his  old  Landlord 
was  living.  All  this  could  not  hinder  our  Traveller 
from  expreffing  his  Sorrow  for  the  Lofs  of  his  Land « 
iord ;  but  as  it  was  too  late  to  move  his  Quarters; 
he  comply’d  with  the  new  Landlord’s  Requeft,  and 
lodged  there  that  Night,  with  the  Defign  to  continue 
his  Journey  the  next  Morning,  for  while  his  old 
Landlord  was  living,  he  ufed  always  to  tarry  fome 
Days  with  him. 

He  fupped  that  Night,  as  I  imagine,  but  with  ve* 
ry  little  Appetite,  arid  went  to  Bed  foon,  and  left 
fomc  Fir?  in  the  Chimney,  which  makes  me  fuppofe 
it  was' in,  Winter;  (though  I  faw  no  other  Chimney 
there  than  that  of  the  Kitchen,  the  Travellers  if  they 
want  to  warm  themfelves  being  obliged  to  fet  round 
a  Kettle  full  of  a  Sort  of  fmall  Coal  Duff,  which  ch “y 
ftir  now  and  then  to  give  more  Heat)  but  perhaps 
the  Houfe  has  been  alter’d  or  rebuilt  fince  the  Appor¬ 
tion. 


Love  fo  entirely  poflcffes  all  that  Faculty,  that  it  would 
be  impoffiblc  for  it  to  form  any  other  A6t ;  and 
if  we  are  damned,  as  Rochefort  gives  us  to  underftand 
his  Friend  was,  we  learn  from  the  Parable  of  Dives , 
that  God  will  not  permit  a  Soul  to  return  from  Hell 
to  inform  the  Living  of  what  ,paffes  there  5.  and  really 
this  Is  the  firft  Apparition ,  1  have  .ever  heard  of, 
which  has  brought  us  News -from  .the  other  World; 
tho*  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet  givc9  us  fome  Hint  of  the 
Purgatory,  but  in  a  Manner. as  if  he  was  afraid  .to  fay 
too  much. 

There  is  to  be  read  in  .the  nnttent  Breviaries  for  the 
Lie  of  the  Carthuftan  Monks,  in  the  Office  of  St. 
Bruno,  Patriarch  of  that  Religious  Order,  the  Hifto- 
17  of  a  dreadful  Apparition  ;  they  tell  us  there,  that 
a  Prebend  of  our  Lady  at  Paris,  or  fome  where  elfe, 
who  had  been  Companion  in  Debauchery  with  St. 
Bruno ,  before  his  Convcrfion,  being  dead  ;  .while  the 
Priefts  were  celebrating  the  dead  Prebend’s  'Oblo¬ 
quies  in  the  Church,  anil  he, laying  on  the  Cataphalca, 
when  they  came  to  the  firft  Leffon  of  the  third  Noc- 
turn,  at  thefe  Words  of  Job ,  Refpondc  mihi  quant  as 


.While  he  was  in  his  firft  Sleep,  he  was  awakened 
by  fome  Body  opening  the  Curtains  of  his  Bed,  and 
who  was  it  but  his  old  Landlord.  Landlord,  laid  he  in 
a  Surprife,  how  came  you  here  ?  I  have  been  told  you 
was  dead.  Tes ,  faid  he,  I  am  dead,  and  thofe  who 
keep  the  Houfe  at  prefent  have  murdered  me ,  and  buried 
me  in  the  Garden  in  fuch  a  Place ;  therefore  if  yen 
have  a  Mind  to  do  'me  a  laft  Piece  of  Service,  as  you 
have  been  always  very  kind  to  me ,  you'll  have  the  Mur - 
derers  punifb'd  \  (if  the  Traveller  was  furprifed  to 
find  that  Animofity  and  Revenge  continued  even  be¬ 
yond  the  Grave,  and  that  even  departed  Souls  were 
fen  Able  of  it,  is  what’s  not  come  to  my  Knowledge) 
but  however,  he  promifed  his  Landlord,  (whofe  Con¬ 
vention  and  Prefence  were  not  perhaps  fo  agree¬ 
able  then,  as  they  had  been  formerly)  rather  more  than 
he  afked,  and,  in  particular,  an  ample  Sat  is  fad!  ion 
for  the  Wrong  done  him.  And  accordingly,  the 
next  Morning  he  went  to  the  Magiftrate  of  Lodi,  to 
inform  him  of  what  hud  paffed  the  Night  before  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  old  Landlord  \  upon  which  the 
Magiftrate  ■  ordered  that  the  Murderers  Ihould  be 

feized, 


APPARITIONS. 


feized,  and  the  Garden  digged  up  in  the  Place  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  Landlord,  where  in  fait  they  found  his 
mangled  Body,  which  the  Traveller  had  buried  in  a 
very  decent  Manner,  after  which  he  prepared  for  his 
Return  into  his  own  Country,  laying  a  fide  all 
Thoughts  of  travelling  any  farther.  The  Night  be¬ 
fore  his  Departure,  when  he  thought  his  Landlord 
muft  by  that  Time  have  been  at  reft,  fince  he  was 
bury’d,  and  his  Murderers  executed  ;  he  was  very 
much  furprifed  to  fee  him  again  enter  his  Cham¬ 
ber.  By  our  Traveller’s  Countenance,  which  was  not 
then  very  pleafing,  the  Landlord  could  have  eafily 
judged  that  his  fecond  Vifit  was  not  fo  acceptable 
as  the  fir  ft  ;  and  in  fad  the  Gentleman  received 
him  in  a  very  rough  Manner,  and  afked  him,  what 
he  wanted  more  ?  Nothing,  faid  he,  but  to  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me.  He  who  thought 
fuch  a  Piece  of  Complaifance  and  Civilicy  very  un- 
feafonable,  and  could  never  have  imagined  thofe 
Punctilio’s  were  in  Fafhion  in  the  other  World,  told 
his  Landlord,  that  he  might  very  well  have  faved 
himfelf  the  Trouble  of  fo  long  a  Journey,  as  muft 
be  that  of  coming  from  one  World  into  another, 
on  fo  trivial  an  Account,  and  that  he  had  thought 
it  a  far  greater  Mark  of  his  Gratitude,  if  he  had  left 
him  at  reft. 

The  Landlord ,  who  was  not  one  of  thofe  infolent 
ones,  who  but  too  often  think  themfeives  as  great  as 
their  Guefts,  and  perhaps  greater  ;  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  a  very  modeft  Soul,  as  I  have  obferved  al¬ 
ready,  had  perhaps  excufed  himfelf,  had  he  not 
feared  that  the  Excufe  had  perhaps  appeared  worfe 
than  the  Offence,  therefore  he  thought  it  better  to 
withdraw,  but  as  he  was  near  the  Door  (for  in  his  ap¬ 
paritions  he  behaved  with  far  more  Circumfpe&ion 
and  Prudence,  than  any  other  Soul  had  done  before 
him,  and  perhaps  fince,  for  inftead  of  vanifhing  or 
difappearing  at  once,  which  is  enough  to  frighten  a 
Perfon  out  of  his  Wits,  he  always  came  in  and  went 
out  at  the  Door)  the  Traveller  called  him  back  ; 
Landlord,  Landlord!  faid  he,  fince  you  are  fo  grate¬ 
ful,  I  have  alfo  a  Favour  to  beg  of  you,  which  is, 
that  you’ll  be  fo  good  to  give  me  Notice  of  my 
Death,  three  Days  before  it  happens  (for  we  muft  ob- 
ferve  here,  that  the  Number  Three,  is  always  the 
favourite  one,  in  .all  Relations  of  this  Nature) 
The  Landlord  promifed,  that  if  he  was  permitted  to 
do  it  he  would ;  which  Promife  was  much  more 
modeft  and  polite,  than  that  of  thofe  three  Fellows 
mentioned  by  Rochefort ,  who  had  not  half  the  good 
Manners  of  our  Landlord,  though  in  all  Appearance 
educated  at  the  Court  of  France ,  but  I  fuppofe  them 
to  have  been  lome  of  thofe  Petit  MaitreSy  who  thought 
they  could  be  as  impertinent  in  another  World  as 
they  are  in  this. 

After  this  Promife,  the  Landlord  departed  for  his 
Place,  and  out*  Traveller  the  next  Morning  for  his 
Country.  Where,  for  Fear  of  a  Relapfe  forne  Time 
or  orher,  into  his  old  Firs  of  Rambling,  he  tied  him¬ 
felf  fo  faff  to  a  rich  Widow,  that  afterwards  he  had 
not  the  lead  Inclination  to  go  farther  than  the  Length 

of  his  Chain. - In  her  Arms  he  had  foon  forgot  /- 

taly,  his  old  Landlord,  and  the  Promife  he  had  cx- 
snftctl  from  him;  till  one  Morning  early,  at  a  Coun¬ 
try  Sear,  where  lie  was  with  his  Family  to  pafs  the 
Summer  Sea fon *  he  heard,  while  in  Bed  with  his 
Lady,  fomrbody  knocking  at  one  of  the  Garden 
Gates,  which  opened  into  an  adjacent  Wood;  he 
thought  then,  it  was  fome  Gentleman  he  h;ul  invited 
that  Day  to  a  hunting  Match,  and  therefore  called 
one  of  his  Servants,  to  go  and  fee  who  was  there. — 
The  Servant  went,  but  law  Nobody,  which  made 
the  Mailer  believe  that  he  had  dreamed  ic.- — But  his 
Servant  had  no  fooncr  left  the  Room,  but  he  heard 
another  Knock,  which  convinced  him  then,  that  he 
was  not  mifhken,  and  ordered  his  Servant  back  a- 
gain  ro  the  Place,  from  whence  he  returned  as  wife 
as  before;  and  while  the  Mailer  and  Servant  were 
deputing  the  M surer,  the  one  infilling  that  he  had 
riot  been  to  the  Place,  and  the  other  proteil'ing  he 


had,  the  Mafter  heard  a  third  Knock,  (always  thi 
favourite  Number  Three)  which  made  him  go  him. 
fdf  to  the  Place,  where  to  his  very  great  Surprjfe 
he  found  his  old  Landlord,  whom  he  knew  again* 
though  many  Years  had  elapfed  fince  he  had  feen 
him  iaft.  Landlord  !  faid  he,  with  a  very  great  Con. 
fternation,  (for  he  gueffed  prefently  what  was  his  Er. 
rand)  yes  Sir,  reply’d  the  old  Landlord,  I  am  come 
to  accomplifli  my  Promife,  and  to  tell  you,  that  you 

have  but  three  Days  to  live. - The  Gentleman 

thanked  him,  and  came  back  to  his  Lady,  who  feeing 
him  in  fome  Confufion,  afked  what  could  be  the 
Occafion  of  it ;  at  firft  he  found  feveral  frivolous  Ex. 
cufes  to  difguife  the  Truth,  but  when  he  faw  fhe  in. 
filled  ftill,  and  he  could  difguife  no  longer,  he  at 

laft  told  her  the  whole  Story. - -Some  Wives,  in 

our  Days,  had  been  very  well  pleafed  at  the  News, 
and  from  that  Moment  had  thought  of  a  Mourring, 
capable  to  fee  out  the  auttionable  Piece  of  houfholl 
Furniture  to  the  bell  Advantage,  would  have  liked, 
in  a  few  Hours,  fuch  and  fuch  for  aHufband,  and  then 
provided  for  the  Funeral  of  this ;  but  in  all  Ap. 
pearance,  this  Lady  was  of  the  old  Stock,  and  per- 
haps  had  been  brought  up  under  the  Eyes  of  a  dif. 
creec  Mother,  who  had  taken  more  Care  to  infpire  her 
with  Sentiments  of  Piety,  Virtue,  and  Modefty,  than 
with  thofe  of  Vanity,  Ambition,  Pride,  and  Ccquettry, 
(the  foie  Dowry  which  the  Jilts  of  this  Age  bring  to 
their  Hufbands)  fince  fhe  appeared  in  an  Inftant  over, 
whelmed  with  an  unfeigned  Sorrow  and  Affliction, 
and  drowned  in  Tears,  endeavouring  to  perfuade  her 
Hufband,  that  it  was  nothing  elfe  but  an  lllufion.— * 
Buc  the  Gentleman  remem  bred  too  well  what  had 
piffed  at  Lodi,  between  him  and  his  Landlord,  whole 
Face  he  could  yet  remember  perfectly  well,  for  to 
have  taken  the  Change ;  therefore  he  font  for  the 
Parfon  of  the  Parilh,  whom  he  acquainted  with  the 
Apparition,  and  mean  Time  defired  his  Afflftance, 

in  preparing  him  for  Death. - The  Parfon,  who 

perhaps  was  not  much  inclined  to  believe  Apparitions, 
and  perhaps  had  never  been  called  to  lay  any  Souls 
in  the  Red  Sea'  (though  I  have  never  heard  that  the 
French  Priefts  lend  thofe  Souls  any  where  elfe  but 
into  Purgatory,  where  they  leave  them,  without  put¬ 
ting  themfeives  to  the  Charge  of  making  them  tra¬ 
vel  further)  the  good  Prieft  told  him,  that  he  did 
well  to  prepare  himfelf  for  Death,  fince  every  Day 
of  our  Life  fhould  be  a  Preparation  for  it ;  but  that 
he  would  not  have  him  do  it  on  the  erroneous  Pretext 
of  the  Apparition ,  which  was  only  the  EfFeCt  (as  he 
fuppofed)  of  fome  Dreams,  which  had  ftrongly  af- 
fefted  his  Imagination.  But  however,  all  the  Force 
of  his  Arguments  availed  nothing,  and  the  Gentle¬ 
man  perfifted  ftill  in  his  former  Opinion  that  he  had 
feen  his  Landlord.— The  firft  Day  paffed  without 
his  feeling  the  lcaft  Symptom  of  Death ;  the  fccond 
the  fame;  the  third,  not  fo  much  as  the  leaft  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  Diftemper  whatever,  fo  that  at  laft 
himfelf  believing  that  he  had  been  miftaken,  he  fen t, 
towards  the  Evening,  for  a  few  Friends  to  come  and 
fup  with  him,  and  partake  of  the  Joy  of  his  Family 
for  his  narrow  Efcape. 

While  they  were  in  the  Height  of  their  Mirth, 
a  young  Gentleman  who  courted  a  Daughter  of  his 
Wife,  by  a  firft  Hufband,  and  to  whom  he  had  for¬ 
bidden  the  Houfe,  noc  thinking  him  a  fie  Match  for 
her,  thought  this  a  very  proper  Time  to  fee  his  Mi¬ 
ll  refs,  while  the  reft  of  the  Family  vvas  employed 
otherwife,  and  accordingly  he  was  introduced  into  the 
Houfe,  by  fome  Abigal  or  other  (we  have  miffed 
obferving  that  the  young  Spark  was  forbidden  the 
Houfe  under  no  Ids  Penalty,  than  of  being  thrown 
thro*  the  Window,  in  Cafe  lie  was  ever  found  in  it.)'— 
The  Supper  over,  the  Company,  who  knew  that  rheir 
1-loft,  alter  the  Fatigues  of  the  three  preceding  Days 
wanted  Reft,  fe  pa  rated  foon,  and  the  l  lofty  tran  I  port¬ 
ed  to  think  that  his  Landlord  had  been  miftaken  in 
the  Calculation  of  his  Ephemeritles ,  was  willing  to 
fee  his  Guefts,  as  far  as  the  Door,  and  taking  a  Can¬ 
dle  to  conduit  them,  inftead  of  following  the  ordi- 
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fiarv  Paflage,  went  through  another  Apartment, 
which  was  that  where  his  Daughter  in  Law  was  with 
her  Gallant,  who  feeing  him  coming  to  him  unex- 
pe&ed,  and  thinking  then  that  he  was  come  with  no 
rrood  Defign  for  him,  thought  that  to  prevent  an  evil 
one  he  muft  be  before* hand  with  him,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  favour  his  Efcape,  drew  his  Sword,  run  him 
through  the  Body  and  killed  him  on  the  Spot,  in 
which  unhappy  Cataftrophe,  the  Landlord’s  Prophecy 

was  accompli  Hied.  .  ,  ... 

This  Romance  is  well  enough  contrived  to  frighten 

Children,  and  to  lull  others  afieep,  which  was  the 
Eifefl  it  had  upon  me,  for  I  nodded  feveral  Times 
while  my  Friend  was  recounting  it ;  and  the  Angle 
Narration  is  fufRcient,  without  any  Comment  to  fhew 
the  Ridicule  of  it. 

I  have  known  here,  a  certain  intriguing  Lady 
(efteemed  a  Lucre tia  by  her  Writings,  but  a  perfeft 
Mejfalina  in  her  Conduct)  who  pretended  to  have 
fcen  feveral  Apparitions.  She  boarded  once  at  a 
Houfe  in  Weflminfler ,  and  perfuaded  the  Miftrefs  of 
the  Houfe,  who  had  been  the  Widow  of  a  Painter, 
but  had  married  again  an  Irijbman  ;  that  fhe  faw  every 
Morning  her  late  Hufband,  walking  at  fuch  an  Hour, 
in  the  very  fame  Drefs  the  poor  old  Fool  had  told  her 
feveral  Times,  he  ufed  to  be  in  at  thofe  Hours, 
while  living.  It  muft  be  obferved  that  at  the  fame 
Hour,  the  young  Hufband  ufed  to  tranfport  him- 
felf  from  his  Bed  to  that  of  our  Vilionary,  and 
for  fear  of  being  catched  in  flagrant  DdiH,  by  the 
old  jealous  Wife,  they  had  contrived  this  Apparition , 
to  hinder  her  from  getting  up  too  foon,  fo  that  while 
covered  over  Head  and  Ears,  fhe  was  in  the  greateft 
Agony  for  Fear  of  a  Vifit  from  her  deceafed  Huf¬ 
band,  our  pretended  Lucre  tia ,  and  her  Spark  were 
fpending  theirs  in  mutual  Embraces. 

The  fame  Lucretia  related  to  me  the  Story  of  an 
Apparition ,  which  I  take  to  be  of  her  own  Invention, 
for  her  Ladyfhip  had  a  very  fertile  Brain  *  and  there¬ 
fore  take  it  to  be  as  true  as  the  Weflminfler  one. — An 
Englijb  Country  Gentleman,  faid  fhe,  married  a  Wife 
who  had  a  very  handfome  Sifter,  whom  he  found 
the  Secret  to  debauch,  and  got  her  with  Child,  which 
fhe  concealed  as  well  as  fhe  could  till  ftie  was  very 
near  her  Time,  when  her  Brother-in -Law,  her  Gal¬ 
lant,  under  the  Pretext  of  hiding  her  Shame,  pro- 
pofed  to  her  the  coming  to  London  to  lay  in,  which 

flie  readily  accepted. - While  fhe  was  on  the  Road 

accompanied  with  her  Deceiver,  fhe  fell  in  Labour, 
at  which  he  carried  her  out  of  the  Road  into  a  Wood, 
where  he  left  her  in  the  mod  deplorable  Condition, 
and  returned  to  his  own  Houfe.— Soon  after  this 
horrid  Piece  of  Villainy  and  Barbarity,  his  Wife  died 
without  I (Tue. — Seeing  hinifelf  thus  left  alone,  and 
feeling  within  very  ftrongRemorfes  for  his  pad  Crimes, 
he  refigned  his  Eftate  to  his  next  Heir,  and  taking 
along  with  him  a  confiderable  Sum  of  Money,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  going  to  travel  abroad,  he  came  to 
London ,  where  lie  thought  he  was  not  known,  having 
Jpcnc  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Life  in  the  Country. 

At  his  Arrival  in  Town,  his  firft  Care  wa9  to  feck 
a  Lodging  in  a  very  populous  Place,  thinking  that  it 

was  the  furefl  Expedient  to  pafs  unobferved. - He 

foon  found  what  he  wanted,  agreeing  with  a  Shop¬ 
keeper  for  a  fecond  Apartment  in  his  Houfe,  for 
which  he  offered  to  pay  a  very  extraordinary  Price, 
on  Condition  that  his  Name  fhould  be  concealed  ; 
that  no  Body  fhould  fee  him  ;  and  that  they  fhould 
take  Care  to  fend  him  one  Meal  a  Day,  at  fuch  an 

Hour,  and  no  more. - Which  was  prom i fed, 

and  afterwards  puncSlually  enough  executed, - 

He  had  two  Rooms,  a  Bed- chamber  and  another, 
into  which  when  the  Servant  came  up  to  make  the 
Ikd,  or  on  fome  other  Occafion,  he  ufed  to  retire. 

This  Gentleman  had  a  Cuftom  which  very  few 
Landladies  or  Landlords  like  much  in  a  Lodger,  not 
Hr  Fear  of  any  Accident  happening  to  him,  but 
°f  difobliging  the  Furniture,  and  which  was  that 
j1*,  reading  in  Bed  v  accordingly  the  firft  Night  he 
‘aid  in  his  new  Lodging,  he  had  placed  his  Cun* 
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die  upon  a  Chair  at  his  Bed* fide,  and  was  reading 
very  attentively,  a  Book  (which  I  fuppofe,  conlider- 
ing  his  melancholly  Circumftances,  and  the  Refolu- 
t:on  he  had  taken  to  lead  an  anachoretical  Life,  to 
have  been  Sherlock  upon  Death,  the  Pra&ice  of  Piety, 
or  fome  other  fuch  holy  Volume)  when  he  law  a 
Woman  entering  the  Room  with  a  Child  in  her  Arms, 
and  who,  when  near  the  Btrd,  took  up  the  Candle 
and  fee  down  in  the  Chair,  holding  the  while  the 
Candle  in  her  Hand,  and  looking  very  wiflifully,  at 
our  Anachoret ,  who  knew  prefen dy  his  quondam  Mi- 
flrefs  ;  and  had  been  very  glad,  then,  fhe  had  known 
the  firm  Rel'olution  he  had  lately  formed,  of  receiv¬ 
ing  no  Vifit  at  all ;  expecting  every  Moment  to  have 
his  Crime  painted  in  the  darkeft  Colours ;  in  which 
however  he  found  himfelf  miftaken,  for  inftead  of 
thofe  bitter  Reproaches,  a  Woman  thus  injured  could 
have  been  expected  to  have  abounded  with  (fince 
none  of  the  Sex  fpare  them,  even  for  the  leaft  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  Injury)  he  found  hinifelf  all  on  a 
ludden  aflailed  with  a  violent  Box  on  the  E.tr,  ap- 
jjJy’d  fo  effectually  as  to  make  the  Blood  gufh  out  at 
his  Nofe ;  which  makes  me  believe,  that  this  Ap¬ 
parition  was  of  an  extraordinary  Kind,  and  tlur  (lie 
had  really  Flefh  and  Bones,  eife  fhr  could  not  have 
apply’d  fo  well  aftiva  p  -Jfivis  \  though  flv  had  (he 
Complaifance  afterwards  ro  wipe  off  the  Blood  (he 
had  fpilt  with  her .  Handkerchief,  and  fhe  wing  it  to 
her  penitent  Murderer,  told  him  (for  contrary  alfo 
to  the  Cuftom  of  all  other  Apparitions ,  this  (poke 
firft,  or  rather  fpoke  alone,  fince  the  Gallant  who 
had  alfo  perhaps  vowed  /Pentium  perpeluum ,  a  per¬ 
petual  Silence,  like  the  Cartufian  Monks,  did  not  fo 
much  as  attempt  to  fpeak  one  Word)  that  the  next 
Time  he  fhould  fee  that  Handkerchief  again,  his 
End  would  be  near  at  Hand  ;  giving  him  thereby  to 
underftand,  that  this  would  not  be  her  hft  Vifit  ; 
and  in  FaCt  fhe  vificed  him  every  Night  afterwards, 
but  without  Blows,  contenting  herfclf  to  fet  near  his 
Fire,  to  undrefs  and  drefs  her  Child,  without  f peak¬ 
ing  a  Word,  which  the  Hermit  was  fo  well  ufed  to, 
at  iaft,  that  he  expeCled  every  Night  her  Vifit  at  fuck 
an  Hour,  as  he  would  have  done  that  of  a  particular 
Friend. 

I  afked  Lucretia  how  fhe  came  to  the  Knowledge 
of  this,  flie  faid,  that  a  Gentleman  having  taken  the 
firft  Floor  in  the  fame  Houfe,  and  hearing  fome  Body 
over  him,  walking  up  and  down,  and  having  never 
feen  any  Lodger  in  the  Houfe,  befides  himfelf,  oflccd 
once  his  Landlady,  who  could  be  that  mvifible  Ram¬ 
bler?  The  Landlady,  who  like  the  Reft  of  her  Six, 
was  glad  to  find  a  Perfon  fo  kind  as  to  help  her  to 
keep  her  Secret,  told  the  whole  Story,  defiring,  at 
the  fame  Time,  her  Lodger,  according  to  Cuflorn, 
to  divulge  it  to  no  Body  ell'e,  for  if  he  did,  flu*  Ihould 
be  ruined,  fince  the  Hermit  was  a  very  great  Help  to¬ 
wards  maintaining  her  Family  •,  who,  if  he  was  to 
hear  it  was  known  that  he  was  there,  would  that  In- 

ftant  quit  her  Houfe. - The  Gentleman  ,  prom  (fed 

he  would  not ;  though  he  was  not  fo  good  as  his 
"Word,  for  he  watched  the  Opportunity  one  Evening 
when  the  Maid  was  going  to  make  the  Hermit’s  B.-d, 
to  creep  up  Stairs  after  her,  and  forcing  into  the  Bed- 
Chamber,  obliged  the  Hermit,  by  his  Importunities, 
to  open  that  where  he  had  retired ;  and  after  fome 
Excufes,  entered  into  a  Con  variation  with  him  upon 
his  extraordinary  Manner  of  Living - The  Her¬ 

mit  discovering  by  his  Gucfl’s  Difcourfe,  that  he  had 
n  great  deal  of  Honour,  and  Probity,  made  no  Scru¬ 
ple  to  difeover  to  him  all  the  various  Incidents  of  his 

Life,  and  the  black  one  in  particular. - Which 

Lucretia  pretended  fhe  had  learned  Irom  the  Gentle¬ 
man  himfelf,  alluring  me  at  the  fame  Time,  that  the 
Hermit  was  yet  living,  but  had  moved  his  Quarters  * 
though  l  would  be  curious  to  know  if  he  lias  men  fince 
the  ominous  Handkerchief,  for  it  is  ten  Yeats  fince 
flie  told  me  the  Story,  and  as  flie  has  her  fell  paid  fince 
the  common  Tribute  to  Nature,  I  defpair  receiving 
any  further  Intelligence  on  that  Head. 

The  fame  virtuous  Lady  had  made  a  Sort  of  Com- 
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pa 61  with  a  poor  young  Mian  flic  had  debauched,  for 
file  was  then  too  ftale  and  too  ugly  to  be  debauched, 
or  rather  fhe  had  been  debauched  fooner  than  Ihe  was 
naturafly. fit  for  ir,  that  the  firft  of  the  two  that  fhould 
dje/  fKpuld  come  to  inform  the  other  of.  what  pafles 
in- the  other 'World.  The  young  Man  died  firft,  to 
which  fhe  had  very  much  contributed,  by  obliging 
him  oftner,  than  he  really  could,  to  hornify  her 
Huftjand ;  but  if  he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  her  at  any 
Rate*  or  afraid,  if  he  was  to  come  back,  to  be  tra- 
panned  once  more  into  his  former  tVanfitory  Hell ; 
I  did  not  hear  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  perform  his 
Prom  i  fe. 

The  monftrous  Incoherences  this  Relation  is  inter-. 

9  • 

fperfed  with,  fhew  plainly  the  Ridicule  of  this  Appa¬ 
rition  ;  for  it  is  againft  all  Sore  of  Reafon,  to  fuppofe 
that  the  pretended  Hermit,  would  have  difclofed  a 
Secret  of  chat  Confequence,  at  the  firft  Sight  of  a 
Perfon  he  knew  nothing  of,  and  could  have  rea- 
fonably  fufpeAed  to  have  been  fenc  on  Purpofe  to 
trapan  him;  could  even  all  his  Entreaties  have  per- 
fuaded  him  to  open  his  Door,  which  it  was  in  his 
Power  to  have  kept  (hut  ?  No;  and  if  by  fome  un- 
forefeen  Accident  he  had  been  difeovered,  could  he 
not  have  inftandy  changed  his  Lodgings,  as  he  is  re- 
prefented  to  have  done  afterwards  ?  Befides  what  means 
that  Ceremony  of  dreffing  orundreffing  a  Child  ?  Are 
Children  nurfed  in  the  other  World  ?  If  it  was  to  put 
him  in  Mind  of  his  Crime,  that  Precaution  was  need- 
1  c Is ;  fince  he  is  pretended  to  have  retired  there  with 
the  formed  Defign  of  making  a  Sort  of  Attonement 
for  that  Crime,  and  for  no  other  ;  which  muft  make 
us  think  that  all  thofe  Apparitions  are  nothing elfe  but 
the  FiAions  of  fome  fluttered  Brain,  like  our  modem 
Lucrctia . 

An  unfortunate  Gentleman  of  my  Acquaintance 
had  a  Year  ago  an  Apparition ,  which  had  fome  Inci¬ 
dents  like  this  above-mentioned, - Betwixt  ten  and 

eleven  at  Night,  he  heard  a  dreadful  Thundering  at 
his  Door,  which  he  anfwered  by  one  who's  there , 
pronounced  in  the  Tone  of  a  Man,  who  thinks  him- 
felf  Mafter  on  his  own  Dunghil ;  his  who’s  there  was 
repofted  by  a  Cry  of  Murther ;  at  which  the  Gentle¬ 
man  believing  that  it  was  forne  Friends  (though  the 
Voices  did  not  found  as  if  they  had  been  huipan 
Voices)  who  were  purfuedT7.fs?  Amis ,  and  were  run¬ 
ning  to  him  for  Refuge,  haftened  to  open  his  Door, 
when  to  his  Surprife,  he  was  affailed  with  a  Volley  of 
Blows,  which  deprived  him  at  once  of  all  his  Senfes, 
except  that  of  Feeling  ;  the  firft  Thought  he  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  was,  that  Hell  was  let  loofe  upon  him,  and 
therefore  bethought  of  a  Conjuration,  but  every  Time 
he  opened  his  Mouth,  to  articulate  it,  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  flopp’d  with  an  iron  clofe  Fift,  often  puttied 
down  half  Way  his  Throat,  as  if  willing  to  reach 
his  Soul ;  which  made  him  conclude  at  laft  that  it  was 
Lucifer  himfelf,  or  at  leaft  fome  of  His  Emifiaries, 
confirmed,  therein,  by  the  poifonous  Smell  they  had 
infe6led  the  Room  with,  though  he  could  not  very 
well  diftinguitti  if  it  was  of  Brimftone,  or  fomething 
elfe  ;  ’till  at  laft,  with  much  Difficulty,  opening  his 


Eyes,  overfwelled  with,  the  Blows,  two  amphibious 
Monflers,  half  Devil,  and  half  Woman,  appeared  to 

him,  which  he  took  then  for  the  two  Harpies,  Aello 
and  Qcypete ;  for  in  Fa6t  they  had  Faces  like  Women, 
and  fomething  like  Wiqgs  on  their  Shoulders ;  their 
Hands  were  certainly  hooked  like  the  Talons  of  Birds 
of  Prey,  and  dn  all  Likelihood  their  Feet  alio ;  their 
Voice  was  without  doubt  the  Voice  of  Harpies,  for 
one  could  diftinguifh  nothing  but  a  ffirill  Sound,  with 
now  and  then  the  polite  Expreffion  of  Dog,  Son  of  a 

B - ch ,  8?c.  enough,  to  confound  a  human  Under- 

Handing. - He  has  told  me  fince,  that  he  could 

have  wifh’d  them  once  more  confin’d  in  the  VBgean 
and  Sicilian  Sea,  and  thac  he  curfed  heartily  the  Bo - 
reades  for  having  expelled  .'them  from  thence ;  unlefs 
they  could  have  inverted  him,  at  thac  In.ftant,  with 
the  fame  Power,  to  expel  them  from  his  Apartment, 
where  they  (laid  ’till  after  twelve,  alarming  the  whole 

Neighbourhood. -  Some  of  his  kind  Neighbours 

taking  them  for  two  Apparitions  of  evil  Spirits,  or  of 
fome  damned  Souls,  were  for  fending  for  a  Parfon  to 
lay  them  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  others  believing  them 
nor  quite  ready  for  the  place,  would  have  them  laid 
in  one  of  the  Compters,  b.ut  my  Friend  confidering 
that  our  Prifons  are  already  an  Emblem  of  Hell,  per- 
fefl  enough  without  Addition,  chofe  rather  to  bear 
the  Brunt,  than  to  expale  our  poor  Prifoners  to  new 
Torments. 

The  French  had  imagined,  in*antient  Times,  that 
againft  the  Death  of  their  King,  there  happened  al¬ 
ways  a  very  grand  Apparition  in  the  Foreft  of  Fo\u 
tainehleau ,  which,  the  Form  it  appeared  in,  with 
Horfes,  Dogs,  French-Horns,  Huntfmen,  &c.  made 
them  call  that  Apparition  the  Grand  Veneur,  the 
King’s  great  Huntfman  ;  but  if  the  Grand  Veneur  is 
fo  fuperannuated,  as  to  have  been  uncapable  for  a 
very  confiderable  Time  to  have  taken  the  Fields,  or 
if  he  has  loft  his  hunting  Equipage,  we  hear  at  pre- 
fent  nothing  of  him  ;  fure  fome  ill-natured  Pried  has 
not  metamorphofed  the  Grand  Veneur  into  a  Fifiier- 
man,  and  fent  him  a  fifhing  into  the  Red  Sea  ? 

They  had  alfo  a  Notion  very  much  like  this  in 
Brandenbourg,  where  they  pretended  that  a  few  Days 
before  the  Death  of  an  EleAor,  his  Predecefior  ufed 
to  appear  in  fome  Gallery  of  the  Caftle  ;  but  lately,  if 
the  Apparitions  are  at  Variance  with  us,  or  if  they  have 
found  fo  much  Employment,  or  Occupation  in  the 
other  World  that  they  do  not  mind  this,  they  don’t 
vific  us  fo  often  as  they  ufed  to  do  our  Anceflors. 
Perhaps  they  are  more  afraid  of  our  Clergy,  than  they 
were  then,  and  well  they  may,  for  I  know  one  here 
about  London ,  who,  when  enlivened  with  lome  Cups 
of  Diapente ,  or  Punch,  which  is  his  favourite  Li¬ 
quor,  could  fpeak  to  them  Greek  in  Latin ,  which 
the  Learned  know  is  enough  to  affright  any  Apparition 
out  of  his  Wits  fince  it  had  at  firft  that  EfFeA  on  the 
Congregation  he  is  appointed  Vicar  to ;  but  they  are  at 
prefent  fo  well  ufed  to  it,  that,  even,  in  the  greateft 
Agitations  of  the  Spirit,  they  mind  him  no  more  than 
when  he  is  fober,  which  is  but  feldom. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Architecture  is  the  Art  of  ere&ing 

Edifices,  either  for  Habitation  or  Strength. 
With  RcfpeA  to  its  ObjeAs,  *cis  divided  into  three 
Branches,  Civil,  Military  and  Naval. 

Civil  Arciu  tucturii,  is  the  Art  of  contriving 
nntl  executing  commodious  Buildings  for  the  Ufes  of 
civil  Life,  as  Houfes,  Temples,  Theatres,  Halls, 
Bridges,  Colleges,  Portico’s,  Columns,  Obelifks,  Py¬ 
ramids,  i$c.  which  Art  is  to  be  exemplified,  and  elu¬ 
cidated  in  our  Treat! le  of  Building  under  the  Let¬ 
ter  JL 


♦ 

Mi  lit  ary.  Architecture,  is  the  Art  of  for¬ 
tifications,  i.e.  of  creAing  Citadels,  of  forming  I oh- 
cons,  with  Horn-works,  Half- moons,  Counterfcarps, 
Baftions,  Cavaliers,  Glacis,  (Ac.  of  which  at  large  m 
our  Treatife  of  Fortifications  under  the  Letter  P.  t 

Naval  Architecture,  is  the  Arc  of  bhi|- 
building,  which  Naval  Ar  chi  tenure  is  to  be  treated 

under  the  Letter  N.  1  . 

In  this  Place  we’ll  treat  only  of  Anhimurtva  ge¬ 
neral,  confidercd  either  with  Regard  to  its  lev  era 
Periods  or  States,  (and  fo  divided  into  Antique ,  A>  ~ 
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.  .  Gothick,  Modern,  & c.  Archiletture,')  or  to  the 
five  Orders  or  Manners  of  Building,  Tufcan,  Dorick, 

Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite. 

Antique,  differs  no  otherwiie  from  Antient  Archi - 

ienure  but  as  a  Genus  from  its  Species ;  - Antique 

is  applied  to  fuch  Pieces  of  Building,  as  were  made  at 
the  Time  when  the  Arts  were  in  their  greateft  Perfec¬ 
tion  amongft  the  antient  Greeks  and  Rowans ,  viz. 
from  the  Age  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  to  the  Time 
of  the  Emperor  Pbocas,  about  the  Year  of  Chrift  600, 
when  Italy  became  over-run  by  the  Goths  and  Van- 
ja}5 _ _  A11  Edifices  eredled  from  chat  E-pocha  to  the 

Re  ft  au  ration  0f  Architecture  to  its  priftine  Splendor, 

are  called  antient  Edifices,  becaufe  the  Arc  was  not 

then  in  its  utmoft  Purity.  # 

The  Difference  between  antique  and  antient  Build¬ 
ings  appears  particularly  in  the  joining  of  the  Stones 
together,  in  which  the  antique  Architects  were  fo  very 
curious  and  exaft,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  difcern 
the  Joints  in  a  great  many  Places,  and  which  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  the  Beauty,  Strength  and  Sohdiry  of 

the  Building. 

This  in  my  Opinion,  could  not  be  done,  without 
bavin®*  thofe  Sides  of  the  Scones  fquared  and  wrought 
firft  •  which  were  to  be  laid  one  above  another,  leav¬ 
ing’ the  other  Side  rough,  after  which  they  were 
made  ufe  of  in  the  Building;  fo  that  the  Angles  or 
Ed^es  of  the  Stones  not  being  fo  ffiarp,  they  could 
move  them  up  and  down  better,  ’till  they  joined  well, 
and  were  in  no  more  Danger  of  breaking,  than  if  all 
the  Sides  had  been  fquared  ;  for  the  Angles  being 
then  too  thin,  are  apter  to  break. 

In  this  Manner  they  made  all  their  Stone  Buildings 
rough  and  ruffick,  as  it  were  ;  and  when  thefe  were 
compleated,  they  continued  to  polilh  thofe  Sides  of 

the  Stones  that  were  expofed  to  View.- - It  mull  be 

acknowledged,  that  as  the  Rofes  between  the  Modi- 
lion  or  other  Decorations  of  the  Corn  ice,  could  not  be 
connnodioufly  worked  after  the  Stones  were  fixed, 

they  made  them  while  they  lay  on  the  Ground.' - ■ 

This  is  evident  by  many  ancient  Buildings,  in  which 
feverai  Stones  are  found  that  were  left  un wrought  and 
unpolifhed.  The  Arch  near  the  old  Caftle  in  Verona , 
and  all  the  other  Arches,  and  antient  Edifices  in  that 
Place,  were  made  after  the  fame  Manner;  This  we 
cafily  difeover  by  the  Marks  of  the  Tools,  which  fhew 
in  what  Manner  the  Stones  were  wrought. 

The  Columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  at  Rowe , 
were  thus  wrought ;  for  it  would  have  been  impol- 
fible,  otherwife,  to  have  fixed  the  Stones,  fo  as  that 
the  Joints  fhould  meet  fo  clofc  together,  crofs  the 

Heads,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Figures. - The  fame 

may  be  faid  of  thofe  triumphal  Arches  that  are  found 
there,  for  when  they  had  any  large  Edifice  to  ere  61, 
as  the  Amphitheatre  of  Verona ,  that  of  Pola ,  and  the 
like,  to  fave  Time  and  Charge,  they  only  wrought 
the  Imports  of  the  Arches,  the  Capitals  and  Cornices, 
leaving  the  reft  Ruffick,  regarding  only  the  Beauty 

of  the  whole  Fabrick. - But  in  Temples  and  other 

magnificent  Edifices,  that  require  great  Delicacy, 
they  /pared  no  Labour  in  working  them,  but  glazed 
and  polilbed  them,  even  to  the  very  Flutes  of  the 

Columns,  with  the  utmoft;  Accuracy  and  Applica¬ 
tion. 

Gothick  Architecture,  is  that  which  de¬ 
viates  irom  the  Proportions,  Characters,  (Ac .  of  the 
Antique. 

The  Gothick  Architecture  is  frequently  very  heavy, 
folid,  and  maffive ;  and  fonictimes,  on  the  contrary, 
exceedingly  light,  delicate  and  rich.- - The  Abun¬ 

dance  of  little  whimfical,  impertinent  Ornaments,  are 
its  moll  ufual  Character. 

Authors  di/lingui/h  two  Kinds  of  Go  thick  Ar  chi  tec- 

*ltrc  >  the  one  antient,  the  other  modern.- - The 

jntienc  is  that  which  the  Goths  brought  with  them 
honi  the  North,  in  the  fifth  Century  :  The  Edifices 
built  in  this  Manner  were  exceedingly  maffive,  heavy 
amiconrfe, 

i  hofe  of  the  modern  Gothick  run  into  the  other 
Extreme,  being  light,  delicate,  and  rich  to  a  fault ; 


Witnefs  W eft minfter  Abbey,  the  Cathedral  of  hitch - 
field,  the  Crofs  of  Coventry ,  &c. 

The  laft  Kind  continued  long  in  ufe,  efpecially  in 
Italy ,  viz.  from  the  thirteenth  Century  to  the  Reftau- 
ration  of  the  Antique  Building  in  the  fixceenth.  All 
the  antient  Cathedrals  are  in  this  Kind. 

The  Inventors  of  the  Gothick  Architecture  thought* 
no  doubt,  they  had  far  furpaffed  the  Greek  Archi¬ 
tects  :  A  Greek  Building,  as  I  have  obferved  already* 
has  not  a  fingle  Ornament  but  what  adds  a  Beauty 
to  the  whole.  The  Parts  neceflary  to  fuftain  or  fliel- 
ter  it,  as  the  Columns,  Cornices,  (Ac.  derive  all 
their  Beauty  from  their  Proportions ;  every  Thing  is 
fimple,  meafured  and  reftrained  to  the  Ufe  it  is  in¬ 
tended  for. — ‘No  daring  out-of-the-way  Strokes.— No¬ 
thing  quaint  to  impol'e  on  the  Eye;  the  Proportions 
are  fo  juft,  that  nothing  appears  very  grand  of  itfeif, 

tho*  the  whole  be  grand. - On  the  contrary,  in 

the  Gothick  Architecture ,  we  fee  huge  Vaults  rai fed  on 
(lender  Pillars,  which  one  would  expetft  every  Mi¬ 
nute  to  tumble  down,  though  they  will  (land  for  ma¬ 
ny  Ages,  every  thing  is  crammed  with  Windows, 
Rofes,  Crofles,  Figures,  (Ac. 

Modern  Architecture  is  that  which  par¬ 
takes  partly  of  the  Antique ,  retaining  foinewhat  of 
its  Delicacy  and  Solidity,  and  partly  of  the  Gothick, 
whence  it  borrows  Members  and  Ornaments,  without 
Proportion  or  Judgment  ;  tho’  we  have  learn’d,  for 
feverai  Years  paft,  to  lay  afide  the  extravagant 
Abufes  and  ridiculous  Inventions  introduced  among 
us,  from  a  depraved  Taftc  for  Gothick  Architecture  ; 
whence  we  may  juftly  believe,  that  this  Art  has  been 
lately  fo  fur  improved,  as  to  be  carried  in  time  to  that 
Pitch  of  Perfection,  which  in  all  Arts  is  principally 

fought  after. - The  Italians  feem  to  have  made  the 

moil  confiderable  Advances  towards  it,  and  built  a 
vaft  Number  pf  fumpeuous  Edifices,  which  rival  the 
Rowan  Grandeur  and  Magnificence. 

Before  I  give  an  exaft  Defcription  of  the  five  dif¬ 
ferent  Orders  of  Architecture ,  which  all  publick  and 
private  Edifices  muff  be  compofcd  of,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  obferve  here,  chat  the  Columns,  in  each 
of  the  five  Orders,  are  to  be  made  fo  as  the  Diame¬ 
ter  of  the  upper  Part  of  the  Column,  may  be  iefs 
than  at  the  Bate,  and  have  a  little  Swelling  in  the 
Middle. 

In  the  Diminution  of  the  Columns,  we  muft  take 
Care  that  the  longer  they  are,  the  lefs  they  muff  di- 
minifh,  becaufe  the  Height,  by  Reafon  of  the  Di- 
ftance,  has  the  Effetfl  of  Diminution. 

Vitruvius ,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  gives  us  Directions  to  that  pur- 
pofc  ;  for  he  fays,  that  if  the  Column  be  fifteen  Feec 
high,  the  Diameter  at  the  Bottom  muft  be  divided 
into  fix  Parts  and  a  Half,  and  five  and  a  Half  muff: 
be  the  Thicknefs  at  Top;  if  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
Feet,  the  Diameter  at  the  Bottom  muft  be  divided 
into  ieven  Parts,  and  fix  and  a  Half  will  be  the  Dia¬ 
meter  at  Top. — The  fame  Obfervation  muft  be  made 
in  thofe  that  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  Feet  high, 
where  the  Diameter,  at  the  Bottom,  muff:  be  divided 
into  eight  Parts,  feven  of  which  will  be  the  Diame¬ 
ter  at  Top;  and  thus  fuch  Columns  as  are  of  a 
greater  Height,  will  diminiffi  in  the  Manner  above- 
mentioned. 

As  to  the  Swelling  which  is  to  be  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Column,  this  excellent  Author  has  left  us  in 
the  Dark  ;  but  Palladio  has  fupplyjd  his  Defed,  and 
left  us  a  Method  for  the  Profil  of  fuch  Swelling. — 
He  divides  the  Fuff:  of  the  Column  into  three  equal 
Parts,  and  leaves  the  lower  Part  exatflly  perpendicu¬ 
lar  ;  to  the  Extremity  whereof  he  applies  a  thin  Rule 
of  the  exaft  Length,  or  fonictimes  a  little  longer  than 
the  Column,  and  bends  that  Part  of  the  Rule  which 
comes  forwards,  till  the  Point  thereof  touches  the 
Point  of  Diminution  of  the  upper  Part  of  the  Column, 
under  the  CoUarino 5  then  he  marks  as  that  Cm  ye  cli- 
redls ;  thus  he  has  the  Column  (welling  a  little  in  (lie 
Middle,  and  projecting  forward,  which  itiikes  the 
Eye  very  agreeably. 

The  Diameter  muff;  always  be  taken  at  the  1  owe  ft 
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Part  of  the  Column,  and  the  Intercolumnations, 
which  are  the  Di fiances  between  the  Columns,  are  to 
be  one  Diameter  and  a  Half,  or  of  two  Diameters, 
of  two  and  a  Quarter,  of  three,  and  fometimes  more 
of  the  Column,  tho'  the  Antients  never  exceeded 
three,  except  in  the  T ufcan  Order ,  where  the  Archi¬ 
traves  being  of  Timber,  they  made  the  Intercolum¬ 
nations  very  large.  But  then  they  never  made  them 
lefs  than  a  Diameter  and  a  Half,  which  Diftance  they 
particularly  obferved  when  the  Columns  were  very 

lofty. - -But  they  principally  approved  of  thofe  In- 

tercolumnacions,  which  were  of  two  Diameters  and 
a  Quarter,  and  cfteemed  them  as  moil  elegant  and 
beautiful. 

The  Beauty  and  Elegance  of  the  Columns  are  very 

much  heightened  by  the  Proportion  and  Harmony 

between  them  and  the  Intercolumnations  ;  for  if 

#  * 

fmall  Columns  are  made  with  large  Diftances,  or  Jn- 
rercolumnations,  the  too  great  Quantity  of  Air  in  the 
void  Spaces  will  very  much  leffen  their  Thicknefs, 
and  confequently  dimini/h  their  Beauty  ;  and  if,  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  but  fmall  Intercolumnations, 
between  large  Columns,  the  too  little  Vacuity  will 
make  them  appear  heavy,  thick,  and  difagreeable. 
Therefore,  if  the  Diftance  be  more  than  three  Diame¬ 
ters,  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Column  muft  be  a  feventh 
Part  of  its  Height,  as  I  fhall  obferve  hereafter  in  the 
Tufcan  Order. — ■ — But  if  the  Diftances  are  three  Dia¬ 
meters,  then  the  Length  of  the  Column  muft  be 
feven  Diameters  and  a  half,  or  eight,  as  they  are  in 
the  Derick  Order. - If  two  and  a  quarter,  the  Co¬ 

lumns  muft  be  nine  Diameters  and  a  half  in  Length, 

as  in  the  Corinthian. - And  if  a  Diameter  and  a 

half  only,  the  Length  of  the  Columns  muft  be  then 
ten,  as  in  the  Compofite . 

In  the  Front  of  any  Edifice  the  Columns  muft  be 
of  an  even  Number,  that  there  may  be  an  Opening 
in  the  Middle,  larger  than  the  other  Diftances  and 
Intercolumnations,  tor  the  Doors  and  Entries  •,  that 

is  to  fay,  for  fingle  Pillars  and  Columns.- - But 

if  Galleries  are  to  be  made  with  Pilafters,  they  muft 
be  difpofed  fo  that  the  Thicknefs  of  Pilafters  or  Piers 
be  not  lefs  than  the  third  of  the  Void  from  Pier  to 
Pier,  and  to  thofe  in  the  Angles  two  Thirds,  which 
will  make  the  Angle  in  the  Building  more  folid  and 

fubftandal. - -When  thefe  Piers  are  to  fupport  a 

cumbrous  Load,  as  in  large  Strudlures,  then  they 
muft  have  half  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Vacancy,  or  other- 
wife  two  Thirds  in  publick  Edifices  •,  but  in  private 
ones  they  muft  be  as  thick,  at  leaft,  as  the  third  Parc 
of  the  Opening,  but  no  thicker  than  two  Thirds, 

and  ought  to  be  fquare. - But  to  fave  Charges,  and 

make  it  more  commodious,  and  the  Pafinge  more 
open,  they  need  not  be  fo  thick  in  Flank  as  in  Front; 
and  for  its  Em  belli  fhment,  half  Columns  or  Pilafters 
may  be  placed  in  the  Middle,  to  fupport  the  Cor¬ 
nices  over  the  Arches  of  the  Gallery,  whofe  Thick¬ 
nefs  muft  be  in  Proportion  to  their  Height,  according 
to  each  Order,  as  1  fhall  demonftrate  in  the  Courl'e 
of  this  Treat ife. 

For  the  Divifion  and  Menfuration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Orders,  we’ll  make  ufe  of  the  fame  Mea- 
fure  or  Module ,  which  Vitruvius  ufed  to  divide  the 
Dortch  Order  with,  which  Module  is  taken  from  the 
Diameter  of  the  Column,  and  which  may  be  ufed 
in  all  the  Orders. 

This  Module  is  the  Diameter  of  the  Column  at 
Bottom,  and  is  divided  into  fixty  Minutes,  except  in 
the  Dorick r,  in  which  the  Module  is  half  the  Diameter 
of  the  Column,  and  is  divided  into  thirty  Minutes, 
this  being  more  commodious  in  the  Divifions  of  that 

Order. - One  may  therefore  divide  the  Module  into 

more  or  lefs  Parts,  according  to  the  Quality  of  the 

Edifice,  and  ufe  the  Dcfigns  of  the  Proportions  and 
Profils  fuitable  to  each  Order. 

1  lu-fe  general  Rules  would  fuffice  to  Perfons,  who 
have  fo  me  Tindture  of  Architecture,  and  I  could  now 
proceed  to  the  Demonllration  of  the  five  Orders,  if 
my  Work  was  calculated  for  them  only  ;  but  as  I  have 
promiicd  it  ihould  ferve  for  a  general  Inftrudlion,  and 


hope  it  will  be  read  equally  by  thofe  who  have  not 
the  leaft  Notion  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  I  am  lq 
treat  of,  as  by  Maftersor  Proficients  in  thofe  Arts  and 
Sciences,  I  muft  give  in  this  Place  a  clear  Explana¬ 
tion  of  thefe  Terms,  Columns,  Intercolumnation,  Dia¬ 
meter  of  a  Column,  and  of  a  Module. 

A  Column  in  Architecture ,  is  a  round  Pillar  made 
to  fupport  or  adorn  a  Building. 

The  entire  Column  in  each  Order  is  compofed  of 
three  principal  Parts,  the  Bafe,  the  Shafts  and  the 
Capital. 

(A)  The  Base  of  a  Column  is  that  Part  between 
the  Shaft  and  the  Pedeftal,  if  there  be  any  Pedeftal* 
or  if  there  be  none,  between  the  Shaft  and  the  Plinth* 
or  Socle. 

The  Bafe  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Foot  of  the  Column 
or  as  fome  will  have  it,  it  is  that  to  a  Column  which 
a  Shoe  is  to  a  Man. 

The  Bafe  is  different  in  the  different  Order*,  as 
we  fhall  fee,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  thofe  Ordt,: 

(B)  The  Shaft  of  a  Column  is  the  Body  thereof; 
thus  called  from  Its  Streightnefs ;  tho’  moft  commonly 
called  the  Fuji . 

(C)  The  Capital  is  the  uppermoft  Part  of  a  Co. 
lumn ,  ferving  as  the  Plead  or  Crowning  thereof,  placed 
immediately  over  the  Shaft  or  Fuji,  and  under  the 

Entablature. - The  Capital  is  a  principal  and  tfu-n- 

tial  Part  of  a  Column ,  is  made  different  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Orders ,  and  is  that  which  chiefly  diftinguifhes 
the  Orders  themfclves. 

Each  of  thefe  Parts  is  again  fubdivided  into  a  gr<  t 
Number  of  ieffer,  called  Members  or  Mouldings,  ionic 
whereof  are  effential,  and  found  in  all  Columns  \ \ 
others  are  only  accidental,  and  found  in  particular 
Orders. 

Members  or  Mouldi ngs  are  Jettings  or  Pro-' 
je&ures  beyond  the  naked  Part  of  a  Column ,  of  a  Wall, 
%Wainfcot,  &c.  the  Aftemblage  whereof  forms  Cor¬ 
nices,  Door-Cafes,  and  other  Decorations  of  Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Some  Mouldings  are  fquare,  others  round,  fome 

ftrait,  others  carved,  &c. - Some  are  plain,  others 

carved,  or  adorn’d  with  Sculpture,  either  hollowed, 
or  in  relievo . 

Some  Mouldings ,  again,  are  crowned  with  a  Fil¬ 
let,  others  are  without,  as  the  Doucine ,  Talon ,  Ovolo , 
Torus,  Plinth,  Scotia ,  Ajiragal ,  Gula,  Corona ,  and 
Cavello. 

Fillet,  in  Architecture,  is  a  little  fquare  Mem¬ 
ber  or  Ornament,  ufed  in  divers  Places,  and  on  di¬ 
vers  Occafions;  but  generally  as  a  Sort  of  Corona, 
over  a  greater  Moulding;  and  on  Occafion,  ferves  to 
feparate  the  Flutings  of  Columns. 

The  Fillet  i9  the  fame  with  what  the  Italians  call 
Lijla ,  or  Lijlclla  ;  and  the  French ,  Bande ,  BandekHe, 
and  Reglet\  though  the  Reglet,  according  to  Davr 
Ur,  differs  from  the  Fillet ,  in  that  it  projects  equally 
like  a  Ruler. 

The  Doucine  is  a  Moulding  on  the  higheft  Part 
of  the  Cornice,  in  form  of  .a  Wave  half  Convex  and 

half  Concave. - The  Doucine  is  the  fame  with  a  Cy 

tnalium  or  Gula. 

Vitruvius  does  hot  confine  Cymatittm  to  the  Cor¬ 
nice,  but  ufes  it  indifferently  for  any  fimilar  Mould¬ 
ing,  wherever  he  meets  with  ic ;  in  which  he  differs 
from  the  moft  accurate  among  the  Moderns. 

Felibicn  makes  two  Kinds  of  Cyma  tiums ;  the  one 
right,  and  the  other  inverted  in  the  fir  ft,  that  Part 
which  projects  the  fur  theft  is  concave  -,  and  is  other- 

wife  called  Gula  rcCta,  and  Doucine. - In  the  other, 

that  Part  that  projects  farthdl  is  convex,  called  Gula 
inverfa  or  Talon. 

Our  Architects  do  not  ufe  to  give  the  Name  Cy 
tnalium  to  thefe  Mouldings,  exc.-pt  when  found  on 
the  Tups  of  Cornices  j  but  the  Workmen  apply  the 
Name  indifferently,'  wherever  they  find  them,—  1 
Palladio  diftinguilbes  the  Cymatittm  of  the  Cornice, 
by  the  Name  Intavolala, 

Talon  (a  French  Word  which  literally  fignifit* 

Heel)  is  a  Moulding  concave  at  the  Bottom,  and 
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Vex  at  the  Top';  having  an  Effed  juft  oppofue  to 
th zDoucine.- — When  the  concave  Parc  is  a-top,  it 

Is  called  an  inverted  Talon.  - 

The  Talon  is  ufualiy  called  by  our  Eng  lip  Workmen 
q  eg  or  O.  G.  and  by  Authors  an  upright ,  or  invert¬ 
ed  Cymatium . The  Figure  of  the  Ogee  bears  fome 

Rel'emblance  to  that  of  an  S. 

The  Ovolo  is  a  round  Mouldings  whofe  Profile 

or  Sweep  in  the  Ionick  and  Compofite  Capitals,  is 
ufualiy  a  Quadrant  of  a  Circle;  whence  it  is  alfo  po¬ 
pularly  called  the  Quarter  Round. - It  is  ufualiy 

enrich’d  with  Sculptures  among  the  Antients  in  form 
of  Chefnut  Shells  ;  whence  Vitruvius ,  and  other  of 

the  Antients,  call  it  Echinus ,  Chefnut-fhell. - A* 

mon*  us  it  is  ufualiy  cut  with  the  Reprefentation  of 
and  Anchors,  or  Arrows- heads,  placed  alter¬ 
nately  ;  whence  its  Italian  Name  Ovolo,  Latin  Ovum , 

and  French  Oeuf ,  q.  d.  Egg. 

(D)  Plinth  is  a  flat  fquare  Member  in  form  of  a 

Brick;  fometimes  alfo  called  the  Slipper. - The 

Plinth  is  ufed  at  the  Foot  or  Foundation  of  Columns ; 
being  that  flat  fquare  Table  under  the  Mouldings  of 
the  Bafe  and  Pedeftal ,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  whole 
Order ;  feeming  to  have  been  originally  intended  to 
keep  the  Bottom  of  the  primitive  wooden  Pillars 

from  Rotting. - The  Plinth  is  alfo  called  Orle  or 

Orlo. — Vitruvius  alfo  calls  the  Tufcan  Abacus ,  Plinth , 
from  its  refembling  a  fquare  Brick. 

The  Torus,  or  Tore,  is  a  large  round  Moulding 

ufed  in  the  Bafes  of  Columns. - The  Tore  is  alfo 

called  Gros  Baton ,  and  Ton  din. -—It  is  the  Bignefs  that 

diftinguilhes  the  Tore  from  the  Aftragal. - -The 

Bafes  of  the  Tufcan  and  Dorick  Order  have  but  one 
Tore,  which  is  between  the  Plinth  and  the  Lift  el. — • 
In  the  At  tick  Bafe  there  are  two  ;  the  upper,  which 
is  the  fmaller  ;  and  an  under,  or  bigger. 

Scotia  is  a  Semicircular  Cavity  or  Channel  be¬ 
tween  the  Tores ,  in  the  Bafes  of  Columns. - It  is  a 

concave  dark  Moulding ;  whence  its  Name,  viz.  from 

nol®*,  Obfcurity,  Darknefs.- - The  Scotia  has  an 

Fffeft  juft  oppoflte  to  that  of  the  Quarter -round a - - 

Our  Workmen  frequently  call  it  the  Cafement .- - * 

It  is  alfo  called  Trochilus ,  partly  from  its  Form.— 
In  the  Ionick  and  Corinthian  Bafe,  there  are  two  Sco - 
iia's,  the  upper  whereof  is  the  fmaller.- - Accord¬ 

ing  to  Felibien >  the  Cavetto  is  a  fourth  Part  of  the 
Scotia . 

The  Astra  cal,  in  Architecture,  is  a  little  round 
Member,  in  form  of  a  Ring,  or  Bracelet  ;  ferving 
as  an  Ornament  at  the  Tops  and  Bottoms  of  Columns . 

- . The  AJlragal  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  fepa- 

rate  the  Fafci<c  of  the  Architrave  ;  in  which  "Cafe  it 

is  carved  Chaplet-wife,  with  Beads  and  Berries. - 

It  is  alfo  ufed  both  above  and  below  the  Liftel,  ad- 


caufe  it  crowns  not  only  the  Cornice,  but  the  Enta¬ 
blature,  and  the  whole  Order. — —The  French  call 
it  Larmier ,  our  Workmen  the  Drip ,  as  ferving  by 
its  great  Projefture,  to  fereen  the  reft  of  the  Building 

from  the  Rain. - -Some  Latin  Authors  call  it  Su - 

percilium  ;  and,  as  it  fliould  feem,  by  Miftake  Stillici - 

dium .- - Certain  French  Authors  call  it  Mouchette  j 

and  certain  Latin  ones  Mention ,  Chin  ;  from  its  keeping 
the  Weather  from  the  Parts  underneath,  as  the  Chin 
does  the  Sweat,  &c.  out  of  the  Neck. 

Some  call  it  abfolutely  the  Cornice ,  as  being  the 

principal  Member  thereof. - Vitruvius  frequently 

ufes  the  Word  Corona  for  the  whole  Cornice.-*- The 
Corona  is  itfelf  crown’d  or  finifh’d  with  a  Reglet  of 
Fillet . — There  are  fometimes  two  Corona’s  in  a  Cor - 
nice ,  as  in  the  Corinthian  of  the  Rotunda . 

The  Cave  t  to  is  a  hollow  Member  or  Moulding* 
containing  a  Quadrant  of  a  Circle,  and  having  an 
Effetftjuft  contrary  to  that  of  a  Quarter* round :  It  is 
ufed  as  an  Ornament  in  Cornices.-— Mr.  Felibien  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Workmen  confound  the  Cavetto  with, 
a  Scotia ,  but  to  ill  purpofe  ;  the  Cavetto  being,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  only  half  a  Scotia  \  yet  he  himfelf  is  chargeable 
with  the  fame  Overfight. — When  in  its  natural  Si¬ 
tuation,  the  Workmen  frequently  call  it  Gula  or  Gu- 
cula\  and  when  inverted  Gorge  5  which  Gorge ,  is  a 
Sort  of  concave  Moulding,  concave  in  the  upper 
Part,  and  convex  at  Bottom,  more  properly  called 
Gula  and  Cymatium. 

The  Abacus  is  the  uppermoft  Member  of  a  Capital 
of  a  Column ,  ferving  as  a  Kind  of  Crowning,  both  to 
the  Capital,  and  the  whole  Column. 

Vitruvius ,  and  others  after  him,  who  give  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Orders  tell  us,  the  Abacus  was  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  reprefent  a  fquare  Tile  laid  over  an 
Urn ,  or  over  a  Bailee t.  An  Athenian  Woman  hap¬ 
pening  to  place  a  Bafket  thus  covered,  over  the  Root 
of  an  Acanthus  \  that  Plant  /hooting  up  the  following 
Spring,  encompafied  the  Bafket  all  around,  till  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Tile,  it  curled  back  into  a  Kind  of 
Scrolls.  An  ingenious  Sculptor  patting  by,  took  the 
Hint,  and  immediately  executed  a  Capital  on  this 
Plan  ;  reprefenting  the  Brick  by  the  Abacus ,  the 
Leaves  by  the  Volutes ,  and  the  Bafket  by  the  Vafa ,  or 
Body  of  the  Capital .  Such  was  the  Rife  of  the  firft: 
regular  Order. 

There  is  fome  Difference  in  the  Form  of  an  Aba¬ 
cus  in  different  Orders.  In  the  Tufcan ,  Dorick ,  and 
antient/<j«zV£,  it  is  n  flat  fquare  Member,  well  enough 
reprefenting  its  original  Tile,  whence  the  French 
call  it  Tailloir ,  Trencher.  In  the  richer  Orders  it 
lofes  its  native  Form ;  its  four  Sides  or  Faces  being 
arched  or  cut  inwards,  with  fome  Ornament,  as  a 
Rofe  or  other  Flower.,  or  FilVs  Tail,  in  the  Middle 


joyning  immediately  to  the  Square  or  Dye  of  the 
Pedeftal. 

The  Gula,  Gueule,  orGoLA,  in  Architecture, 
is  a  Wave  Member,  whole  Contours  referable  the 

Letters.- - This  Member  is  of  two  Kinds,  Re  PI  a 

and  Inverfa. - The  firft  and  principal  has  its  Ca¬ 

vity  above,  and  convexity  below.  This  always  makes 
the  Top  of  the  Corona  of  the  Cornice,  jetting  over 
the  Drip  of  the  Cornice  like  a  Wave  ready  to  fall. 

- - It  is  called  Gula  Rett  a,  by  the  French,  Don- 

cine. — The  fecond  is  juft  the  Reverfe  of  the  former, 
tts  Cavity  being  at  the  Bottom  ;  fo  that  it  appears 

inverted,  with  Regard  to  the  former.— - This  is 

ufed  in  the  Architrave,  and  fometimes  in  the  Cor- 
nice,  along  with  the  former,  only  feparaced  by  a 

Reglet. 

Some  derive  the  Word  from  the  Refemblance  tliefe 
Members  bear  to  the  Gula,  or  Throat  of  a  Man  : 
Others  from  the  Herald's  Terms,  Gules  ;  as  fuppofing 
die  Moulding  form’d  from  the  amient  Manner  of 
wearing  their  Garments,  which  con fi lied  of  Slips  of 
Swaths,  alternately  Fur  and  Stuff  of  various  Colours \ 

the  Intervals  between  which  were  called  Gules,  or 

11  a  les. 

Ibe  Corona,  Crown,  or  Crowning,  is  a  large, 
niafllvc  Member  of  the  Cornice  ;  fo  called  be- 


of  each  Arch.  But  fome  Architects  rake  other  Liber¬ 
ties  in  the  Abacus,  both  in  Rtljx\t  of  its  Name, 
Place  and  Office.  Thus  in  thf  Tufcan  Order,  where 
it  is  the  larger,  and  more  mattive,  as  caking  up  one 
third  of  the  Height  of  the  wo  ole  Capital,  it  is  fome¬ 
times  called  the  Dye  ol  the  Capital.  In  the  Dorick% 
it  is  not  always  the  uppermoft  Member  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal  ;  a  Cymatium  being  frequently  placed  over  it.  In 
the  Ion hk,  fome  make  it  a  perfeft  Ogee,  and  crown  in 
with  a  Fillet. 

The  Proportion  of  the  Abacus,  as  preferibed'  by 
Vitruvius  (4.  1)  is  fliort,  is  diagonal  (from  Corner  to 
Corner)  being  twice  its  Height,  a  Rule  which  the  Mo¬ 
derns  makes  no  Difficulty  of  (lifpenfing  withal. 

Vo l u t  v.  is  a  Kind  of  fpiral  Scroll,  ufed  in  th e  Ionick 
and  Compcfttc  Capitals,  whereof  it  makes  the  princi¬ 
pal  Charnctteriftick  and  Ornament.  Some  call  it  the 
Ram’ s  Horn,  from  its  Figure,  which  bears  a  near 
Refemblance  thereto.  Molt  Architctts  fuppofo  than 
rhe  Antients  intended  the  Volute  to  reprefent  the 
B.uk  or  Rind  of  a  Tree,  laid  under  the  Abacus,  and 
twitted  thus  at  each  Extreme  where  it  is  at  Liberty  ; 
others  will  have  it  aSoit  of  Pillow  or  Bolder,  laid 
between  the  Abacus  and  Echinus,  to  prevent  the 
latter  being  broke  by  the  Weight  of  the  former, 
and.th t  Entablature  over  it,  and  accordingly  call  it 

U  u  '  Pulvinus, 
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Pulvinus ■.  Others  after  Vitruvius ,  will  have  it  to  re¬ 
present  the  Curls  or  Treffes  of  a  Woman’s  Hair. 
The  Number  of  Volutes  in  the  lonick  Order,  is  four; 
in  the  Gompfite,  Eight.  There  are  alfo  eight  angu¬ 
lar  Volutes  in  the  Corinthian  Capital,  accompanied 
with  eight  other  fmall  ones,  called  Helices. 

The  Achantus  is  only  an  Ornament  in  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  and  Ccmpcftte  Orders  ;  being  the  Re  pre  fen  ca¬ 
tion  of  the  Leaves  of  an  Achantus  Plant,  in  Englifh , 
Bear's-footy  in  the  Capical  thereof. 

Over  the  Capital  is  the  Entablature  ;  com¬ 
prehending  the  Architravey  Freeze ,  and  Cornice. 
The  Entablature  is  alfo  called  the  Frabeation ;  and 
by  Vitruvius  and  Vignola ,  Ornament:  It  is  different 
in  the  different  Orders:  Indeed  it  confifts  of  the 
three  grand  Parts  or  Divifions  above-mentioned  in 
all  ;  but  thofe  Parts  confift  of  a  greater  or  lefs  Num¬ 
ber  of  particular  Members  or  Sub-divifions,  as  the 
Orders  are  more  or  lefs  rich.- — Vignola  makes  the 
Eritablatur e  a  quarter  of  the  Height  of  the  whole  Co¬ 
lumn,  in  all  the  Orders.  In  the  Tufcan  and  Dorick , 
the  Architravey  Freezey  and  Cornice ,  are  all  of  the  fame 
Height.  In  the  lonicky  Corinthiatiy  and  Compofite, 
the  whole/ Entablature  being  fifteen  Parts;  five  of 
them  are  allowed  for  the  Architravey  four  for  the 
Freezey  and  fix  for  the  Cornice. 

(E)  The  Architrave  is  that  Part  of.  a  Column 
which  lies  immideately  upon  the  Capital. — —The 
Greeks  call  it  Epiftyle.—Thz  Architrave  is  the  loweft 
IV1  ember  of  the  Entablature. — -The  Architrave  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  reprefent  the  principal  Beam  in  Timber 
Buildings  i  whence  the  Name  which  is  formed  of  the 
Greeky  ccayj&,  Chief,  and  the  Latin,  Frabs,  Beam. 

• — The  Architrave  is  different,  in  different  Orders.— 
In  the  Fujcan,  it  only  confifts  of  a  plain  Face,  crown¬ 
ed  with  a  Fillet ;  and  is  half  a  Module  in  Height. — 
In  the  Dorick  and  Compofite,  it  has  two  Faces,  or  Fa - 
fcia\  and  three  in  the  lonick  and  Compofite  j  in  which 
i aft  Order,  it  is  ft  of  a  Module  high. - Archi¬ 

tects  however,  take  a  deal  of  Latitude  in  this  Part; 
fome  ufing  more  Members  chan  others  ;  and  many  of 

them  having  two  or  three  Forms  of  Architraves . - - 

Architrave  is  fometimes  alfo  called  the  Reafonpiece 
or  Mafter-beam,  in’ Timber  Buildings,  as  Portico’s, 
Cloifiers,  &V. — In  Chimneys  it  is  called  the  Mantle- 
piece  ;  and  over  the  Jaumbs  of  Doors  or  Lintels  of 
W  i ndo ws,  Hyper thyr on. 

(F)  'The  Freeze  or  Frize,  is  chat  Part  of  the 
Entablature  of  Columns,  between  the  Architrave  and 
Cornice  ;  and  is  properly  a  large  flat  Face  or  Mem¬ 
ber,  fc  pa  rating  the  Architrave  from  the  Cornice.— 
The  Anticnts  called  it  ZophoroSy  Zcoi by  Reafon 
it  was  ufually  enriched  with  Figures  of  Animals  ;  and 
our  Denomination  Freezey  has  a  like  Origin,  being 
formed  of  the  Latin,  Phrygio ,  an  Embroiderer,  be- 
cjule  it  is  commonly  adorned  with  Sculptures  in  Baffo 
EclicvOy  imitating  Embroidery. 

The  Freeze  is  fuppofed  to  be  intended  to  reprefent 
the  Heads  ol  the  tranfverfe  Beams,  that  fuflain  the 
Pool  or  Covtring. — —In  the  Tufcan  Order  it  is  quite 
plain.  In  the  Doricky  enriched  with  Fryglypbs .  In 
the  Icnitky  it  is  fometimes  made  arched  or  Iwelling, 
in  which  Cafe  ir  is  called  by  Vitruvius,  pulvinatuSy 
(j.  d.  hold  creel.  In  the  Corinthian  and  Cowprfite,  it  is 
luqucnily  joined  to  ihe  Architrave  by  a  htcleSweep; 
and  foinetime  to  the  Cornice.  And  in  thefe  richer 
Orders,  it  is  ulually  adorned  with  Sculptures,  Figures, 
Compartments  Hillories,  Foliages,  Fefloons,  &c. 

As  to  the  Height  of  the  Freeze  it  is,  in  general, 
mud)  the  lame  with  that  of  the  Architrave. - The 


Fufi an  Freeze,  Vitruvius  makes  30  Minutes ;  Vignola 
3.;  i  Palladio,  who  makes  it  (welling,  gives  it  but 
y.i>  \  .uni  Scamozzi  4.1.  The  Doric,  in  Vitruvius  and 
Vtgir.la,  is  30  or  40  Minutes;  in  PalLuliOy  &e.  45. 
'1  lie  hunky  Vitruvius  makes  flat,  adorned  with  A • 
c'.-a ntusy  Leaves,  Lions,  V.  and  makes  it  30  Mi¬ 
nnies  high  :  Vignola ,  who  alfo  makes  it  flat,  gives  ic 
4;j  Minutes;  and  Palladio,  who  makes  ic  convex  or 
(willing,  27  Minutes;  and  Scamozzi,  28.  The  Co* 
rim  bin  tty  Vitruvius  enriches  with  Achantus  Leaves, 
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human  Figures,  G?c.  and  makes  its  Height  37  Mh 
nutes;  Vignola,  45;  Palladio ,  28;  and  Scomozzi 
3 Si.  Lajlly,  The  Compofitey  which  in  Vitruvius  is 
fee  with  Cartoozes,  and  carved  between  them,  is  34-* 
Minutes  ;  Vignolay  who  makes  it  like  Vitruvius,  only 
gives  ic  45  Minuets ;  Palladio ,  who  makes  it  f welling 
only  30;  and  Scamozzi ,  32.  a 

From  the  Variety  of  the  Enrichments  of  the  Freeze 
they  become  varioufly  demominated,  as, 

Convex  or  pulvinated  Freezes,  are  thofe  whofe 
Prcfil  is  a  Curve,  the  beft  Proportion  whereof  is  when 
drawn  on  the' Bafe  of  an  equilateral  Triangle. — In 
fome,  the  Swelling  is  only  a  Top,  as  in  a  Confole, 
In  others  at  Bottom,  as  in  a  Ballufter. 

Flour ifhed  Freezes ,  are  thofe  enriched  with  Rinds 
of  imaginary  Foliages;  as  the  Corinthian  Freeze  of 
the  Frontifpiece  of  Hero  ;  or  with  natural  Leaves, 
either  in  Clufters  or  Garlands  ;  or  continued,  as  in  the 
lonick  of  the  Gallery  of  Apollo  in  the  Louvre. 

Hiftorical  Freezes  are  thofe  adorned  with  Baffo  Re. 
lievo’s  reprefenting  Hiftories,  Sacrifices,  &c.  as  that 
of  the' Arch  of  Fitus  at  Rome. — Marine  Freezes ,  are 
thofe  reprefenting  Sea-horfes,  Tritons,  and  other  At. 
tributes  of  the^Sea;  or  Shells,  Baths,  Grotto’s,  &V. 
—Ruftick  Freezes,  are  thofe  whofe  Courfes  are  rufti* 
cated  or  imboflfed ;  as  the  Fufcan  Freeze  of  Palladio . 
—Symbolical  Freezes  are  thofe  adorned  with  the  At¬ 
tributes  of  Religion  ;  as  the  Corinthian  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  behind  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  whereon  are  repre- 
iented  the  lnftruments  and  Apparatus  of  Sacrifice. 

The  uppermofl  Member  of  the  Entablature  of  a 
Column ,  or  that  which  crowns  and  finilhes  the  Order , 
is  called  Corniche  (g)  or  Cornice,  from  the  La¬ 
tin,  Coronis,  a  Crowning.  The  Cornice  is  the  third 
grand  Divifion  of  the  Trabeation,  commencing  from 
the  Freeze ,  and  ending  with  the  Cymatitim. 

The  Cornice  is  different  in  the  different  Orders:  fn 
the  Fufcan  Order ,  it  is  moft  plain. — Vignola  makes  ic 
confift  of  an  Ovum ,  or  Quarter- round  ;  an  Aftragal, 
a  Filler,  a  Larmier,  and  a  Talon.  In  the  Dorick, 
he  ufes  Capitals  to  the  Tryglyphs  of  the  Freeze,  with 
their  Bandelettes,  a  Talon ,  Mutules  or  Dentils,  a 
Larmier,  with  its  Gutitc  underneath,  a  Talon,  Fil¬ 
let,  Cavetto,  and  Reglet.  In  the  lonick ,  the  Members 
are  in  moft  Refpeds  the  fame,  as  in  the  Dorick ,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  are  frequently  enriched  with  Carving, 
and  there  are  always  Dentils.  In  the  Compofite,  there 
are  Dentils  ;  its  Mouldings  are  carved,  and  there  are 
Channels  under  the  Soffit.  The  Corinthian  Cornice 
is  the  richeft;  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  both 
Modillions  and  Dentils;  contrary  to  the  Opinion  of 
Vitruvius,  who  looks  on  thefe  two  Onanients  as  in¬ 
compatible  ;  and  of  Mr.  Le  Clerc ,  who  regards  the 
Dentils,  as  peculiar  to  the  lonick. 

For  the  Heights  and  Procedures  of  the  Cornices  in 
the  feveral  Orders,  Goldman  makes  the  Height  of  die 
Fufcan  i-J-,  its  Projtdure  2-)-  Modules:  The  HAght 
of  the  Dorick  i4»  its  Project u re  Height  of  the 

lonick  i-J,  its  Projetture  2-j-i  Height  of  the  Cawpcfnt 
i  v,  Projedure  2 44  ;  Height  ol  the  Corinthian  i-r, 

Projcdure  i\-l. 

There  are  different  Sorts  of  Cornices  \  viz.  Archi¬ 
trave  Cornice ,  which  is  that  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  Architrave,  the  Freeze  being  retrenched .  Mu* 
tilatcd  Cornices ,  whofe  Projedure  is  omitted,  or  tlfe 
interrupted,  Right  to  the  Larmier,  or  icduced  into  a 

PI. it- band  with  a  Cimatium.  Cantaliver  Cornice,  a 

♦ 

Term  ufed  by  the  Workmen  lor  a  Cornice  char  has 
Cantaliver  s  underneath  it.  Modi  l  It  on  Corn  he,  a  Cor* 
nice  with  Modillions  under  it.  Coving  Cornice,  a 
Cornice  which  has  a  great  Cafe  me  nc  or  Hollow  m  it; 
ordinarily  lathed,  anti  pbiflered  upon  Compafs,  Spm- 
kets,  or  Brackets.  Cornice  is  alio  ufrtl  in  general, 
for  any  little  Projcdure,  either  ol  M.donry  or  Joiner'1 , 
even  where  there  are  no  Columns.  Thus  we  lay  the 
Cornice  of  a  Chimney,  a  Beau  let,  &  c. 

Cornice,  is  alfo  applied  ro  the  Crowning  ol  Pcdc - 
fiats.  This  Cornice  is  di  fie  rent  in  the  thlieient  Or- 
dets:  In  the  Fufcan ,  according  to  Mr.  Permit  t ,  2 
has  a  Platband  which  ferves  as  a  Corona,  and  a  C<>* 

vet  to, 


v'ettb,  with  its  Fillet’  In  the  Derick,  it  has  a  Cavetto 
with  a  Filler,  which  bears  a  Drip,  crowned  with  a 
Square.  In  the  Ionick,  a  Cavetto  with  its  Fillet  above, 
and  a  Drip  or  pendent  Square,  crowned  with  an  Ogee 
and  its  Fillet.  In  the  Corinthian ,  an  Ogee  with  its 
Fillet,  a  Cymatium  under  the  Corona ,  which  it  hol¬ 
lows  to  make  a  Drip,  a  Corona ,  and  an  Ogee  with  its 
Fillet.  Lajily ,  In  the  Compete,  a  Fillet  with  a 
Sweep  over  the  Dye,  and  Astragal,  Cyma  with  its 
Fillet,  Com) a,  and  Ogee  with  its  Fillet. 

We  have  fo  often  mentioned  Fascia’s  or  Fascia, 
that  it  is  not  improper  to  obferve  here,  that  Facia , 
in  Architecture,  is  a  broad  Lift,  Fillet,  or  Band ; 
particularly  ufed  in  Architraves  and  Pedeftals. 

The  Architrave  confifts  of  three  Fafcia  or  Bands  •, 
thus  called  by  Vitruvius,  as  refembling  Swaths,  cal¬ 
led  in  Latin ,  Fafcue. - That  Author  admits  no  Faf- 

cia  in  the  Tufcan  Order,  and  Dorick  Architrave ,  i.  e. 
he  makes  all  plain,  without  any  Divifion,  or  canton¬ 
ing  into  Parts  or  Fafcia  ;  but  the  modern  Archi¬ 
tects  take  Liberty  to  differ  from  him  herein.  In 
Brick  Buildings,  the  Jutcings  out  of  the  Bricks,  be¬ 
yond  the  Windows  in  the  feveral  Stories,  except  the 

higheft,  are  called  Fafcia's  or  Fclfcice . - Thefe  are 

fometimes  plain  and  fometimes  moulded  ;  but  the 
Moulding  is  only  a  Cyma  Reverfa,  or  an  O.  G.  at  the 
Bottom,  with  two  plain  Courfes  of  Bricks  over  it, 
then  an  Aftragal,  and  laftly  a  Boult ine ;  which  Boul- 
tine ,  or  Bolt  el,  is  the  Workmens  Term  for  a  con¬ 
vex  moulding,  whofe  Periphery  is  juft  i  of  a  Cir¬ 
cle  ;  placed  next  below  the  Plinth,  in  the  21 ‘ufcan 
and  Dorick  Ca*p  i  t  a  l  . 


Thus  we  have  carried  the  Column ,  to  its  upper- 
moft  Extremity,  and  crowned  the  whole  Order;  but 
we  have  left  it  without  a  Pedeftal,  which  is  the 
loweft  Part  of  an  Order  of  Columns  ;  being  that 
which  fuftains  the  Column ,  and  ferves  it  as  a  Foot,  or 
Stand. 

(H)  The  Pedestal  (from  the  Latin,  Pes,  pedis. 
Foot,  and  Column)  confifts  of  three  princi¬ 

pal  Parts;  viz.  a  fquare  Trunk  or  Dye,  which  makes 
the  Body ;  a  Cornice  the  Head  ;  and  a  Bafe  the  Foot  of 
the  Pedeftal. — The  Pedeftal  is  properly  an  Appendage 
to  a  Column ,  not  an  eflential  Part  thereof;  though 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  thinks  it  is  efiential  to  a  compleat 
Order. 

The  Proportions  and  Ornaments  of  the  Pedeftal  are 
different  in  the  different  Orders:  Vignola ,  indeed, 
and  mod  of  the  Moderns,  makes  the  Pedestal ,  and 
its  Ornaments  in  all  the  Orders,  one  Third  of  the 
Height  of  the  Column ,  including  the  Bafe  and  Capi¬ 
tal'.  But  feme  deviate  from  this  Rule.  Mr.  Perrault 
makes  the  Proportions  of  the  three  conftitucnt  Parts 
of  Pedeftals ,  the  fame  in  all  the  Orders,  viz .  the  Bafe 
one  Fourth  of  the  Pedeftal ;  the  Cornice,  an  eighth 
Part ;  and  the  Socle  or  Plinth  of  the  Bafe  two  Thirds 
of  the  B.ife  itfelf.  The  Height  of  the  Dye  is  what 
remains  of  the  whole  Heights  of  the  Pedeftal. 

(h  i)  Tufcan  Pedestal,  is  the  limpleft,  and  the 
loweft.  Palladio  and  Scamozzi,  make  it  three  Mo¬ 
dules  high;  Vignola  5.  Its  Member,  in  Vignola,  is 
only  a  Plinth  for  a  Bale,  the  Dye  and  a  Talon  crown- 
*or  a  Cornice,  it  has  rarely  any  Bafe.  Dorick 
Weft  at,  (h  2)  Palladio  makes  four  Modules,  five 
Minutes  high;  Vignola  five  Modules  four  Minutes, 
n  the  Antique,  we  ijoc  only  do  not  meet  with  any 
lcd<ftals\  but  even  not  with  any  Bafe  in  the  Dorick 
Order,  The  Members  in  Vignola's  Dorick  Pedeftal ,  are 
the  lame  with  thofe  in  the  7 ufcan,  with  the  Addition 
0  11  Couchette  in  its  Cornice,  (h  3)  Ionick  Pe¬ 
destal  in  Vignola  and  Scrlio,  is  fix  Modules  high; 
|n  0  camozzi,  five;  in  the  Temple  of  For  tun  a  virilis , 
it  is  feven  Modules,  twelve  Minutes.  Its  Members 
anti  Ornaments  are  moilly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
only  a  little  richer.  The  Pedeftal  now  ufually 
0  lowed,  is  that  of  Vitruvius ;  though  we  do  not  find 
in  any  Work  of  the  Antique.  Some  in  lieu  here- 

Ti  1  IS  &aJe*  Imitation  of  the  Antienr. 
nn  1  B  m%bian  Pedestal  (h  4)  is  the  richeft 
molt  delicate.  In  Vignola ,  it  is  feven  Modules 


high;  in  Palladio,  five  Modules  one  Miniitd;  In 
Serlio,  fix  Modules,  fifteen  Minutes;  in  the  Colifeuth, 
four  Modules,  two  Minutes.  Its  Members,  in  Vig¬ 
nola,  are  as  follows :  In  the  Bafe,  are  a  Plinth  fdr 
a  Socle,  over  that  a  Tore  Carved  ;  then  a  Reglet, 
Gula  inverted  and  inriched,  and  an  Aftragal.  In  the 
Dye  are  a  Reglet,  with  a  Conge  over  it,  and  near  die 
Cornice  a  Reglet  with  a  Conge  underneath.  In  the 
Cornice  is  an  Aftragal,  a  Freeze*  Fillfcc,  Aftragal, 
Gorge,  Talon,  and  a  Fillet. 

In  Vignola  the  Compoftte  Pedestal  Is  of  the  fame 
Height  with  the  Corinthian ,  viz.  feven  Modules  ; 
in  Scamozzi ,  fix  Modules,  two  Minutes  i  in  Palla¬ 
dio,  fix  Modules,  feven  Minutes ;  in  the  Goid-fmiths 
Arch,  feven  Modules,  eight  Minutes.  Its  Member^, 
in  Vignola,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Corinthian  ; 
with  this  Difference,  that  whereas  thefe  are  mod  of 
them  enriched  with  Crownings  in  the  Corinthian , 
they  are  all  plain  in  the  Compoftte .  Nor  mull:  it  be 
omitted,  that  there  is  a  Difference  in  the  Profiles  of  the 
Bafe  and  Cornice  in  the  two  Orders.  Daviler  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Generality  of  Architects  ufe  Tables 
or  P.mnels,  either  in  Relievo ,  or  Creux,  in  the  Dyes 
of  Pedeftals-,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Character 
of  the  Order.  He  obferves  farther,  that  thofe  in 
Relievo ,  only  fit  the  Tufcan  and  Dorick',  the  three 
others  muft  be  indented  ;  which,  he  adds,  is  a  Thing 
the  Ancients  never  praffifed,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
Rules  of  Solidity  and  Strength. 

There  are  befides,  fquare,  double,  and  continued 
Pedeftals .  Square  Pedeftal ,  is  that  whofe  Height  and 
Width  are  equal.  As  that  of  the  Arch  of  the  Lion's 
at  Verona,  of  the  Corinthian  Order  ;  and  fuch,  fome 
Followers  of  Vitruvius ,  as  Scrlio,  Philander,  &c. 
have  given  to  the  Tufcan  Order.  Double  Pedeftal,  is 
that  which  fupports  two  Columns,  and  is  mare  in 
Width  than  Height.  Continued  Pedeftal,  is  that 
which  fupports  a  Row  of  Columns,  without  any 
Break  or  Interruption  ;  fuch  is  that  which  fuftains  the 
fluted  Ionick  Columns  of  the  Tuillcries ,  on  the  Side  of 
the  Garden. 

The  Dye,  is  the  Trunk  of  the  Pedeftal ,  or  that 
Parc  between  the  Bafe  and  the  Cornice  ;  being  fo  cal¬ 
led,  becaufe  it  is  frequently  made  in  the  Form  of  a 
Cube. 

The  Architects  regulate  the  Proportions  of  Columns , 
and  the  Symmetry  or  Piftribution  of  the  whole  Build¬ 
ing,  with  a  certain  Meafure  called  Module,  and 
ufually  chufe  the  Diameter  or  Semi  diameter  of  the 
Bottom  of  the  Column  for  their  Module ;  and  this  they 
fubdivide  into  Parts  or  Minutes,  a  Minute  denoting 
the  fixtieth,  fometimes  only  the  thirtieth  Part  or  Di¬ 
vifion  of  a  Module. 

Vignola  divides  his  Module,  which  is  a  Semi-dia¬ 
meter,  into  twelve  Parts,  in  the  Tufcan  and  Dorick  \ 
and  into  eighteen  for  the  other  Orders.  The  Module 
of  Palladio ,  Scamozzi ,  M.  Cam  hr  ay,  Des  Gode/z ,  Le 
Clerc,  &c.  which  is  alfo  the  Semi-diameter,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  thirty  Parcs  or  Minutes,  in  all  the  Or¬ 
ders. 

There  are  two  Ways  of  determining  the  Meafures 
or  Proportions  of  Buildings;  the  firft  by  a  fixed 
flanclard  Meafure,  which  is  ufually  the  Diameter  of 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Column,  called  a  Module,  fub- 

divided  into  60  Parts  called  Minutes. - In  the  fe- 

cond  there  are  no  Minutes,  nor  any  certain  and  ft.ued 
Divifion  of  the  Module',  but  it  is  divided  occafionally 

into  as  many  Pans  as  arc  judged  necoflitry, - Thus 

the  Height  of  the  At  tick  Bafe,  which  is  half  the  Mo¬ 
dule,  is  divided,  either  into  three,  to  have  the  Height 
of  the  Plinth  \  or  quo  four,  for  that  of  the  greyer 

Torus ;  or  into  fix  for  that  of  the  letter. - Both 

thefe  Manners  have  been  prall'ifed  by  the  ancient  as 
well  as  the  modern  Architects ;  but  the  fee  one), 
which  was  that  chiefly  ufed  among  the  Antients,  is  irt 
Mr.  Pcrault'a  Opinion  pVeferablc  to  all  others. 

As  Vitruvius,  in  the  Dorick  Order,  has  l  fifened  hi  A 
Module ,  which  in  the  other  Orders,  is  the  Diamerer 
of  the  .  lower  Part  of  the  Column  ;  and  has  reduced 
that  Module  to  a  mean  one,  which  is  a  Semi-Diameter  t 

M,  Pe* 
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M.  Perault  reduces  the  Module  to  a  third  Part  For  the 
fame  Reafon,  viz.  to  determine  the  feveral  Meafures 

without  a  Fra&ion. - For  in  the  Dorick  Order ,  be- 

fides  that  the  Height  of  the  Bafe,  as  in  the  other 
Orders,  is  determined  by  one  of  thefe  mean  Modules  ; 
the  fame  Modules  give,  likewife,  the  Heights  of  the 

Capital,  Architrave,  Triglyphs,  and  Metopes.' - 

But  our  little  Module  taken  from  the  third  of  the  Di¬ 
ameter  of  the  lower  Part  of  the  Column ,  has  Ufes 
much  more  extenfive  ;  for  by  this  the  Heights  of  Pe - 
deftals,  of  Columns,  and  Entablatures,  in  all  the  Or¬ 
ders,  are  determined  without  a  Fraction. - As  then 

the  great  Module  or  Diameter  of  the  Column  has  do 
Minutes  ;  and  the  mean  Module ,  or  half  the  Diame¬ 
ter  30  Minutes ;  our  little  Module  has  20. 

There  are  a  few  Ornaments  which  we  had  almoft 
Forgot  mentioning,  as  the  Trigliphs ,  and  Metopes, 
both  repeated,  only  in  the  Dorick  Freeze  ;  the  ^Tri- 
glyphs  at  equal  Intervals.- —  Each  Triglyph  confifts  of 
two  entire  Gutters  or  Channels,  cut  to  a  right  Angle, 
called  Glyphes ,  and  feparated  by  three  Interftices, 
called  by  Vitruvius  Femora ,  from  each  other,  as  well 
as  from  two  other  half  Channels,  which  are  at  the 
Sides. 

The  ordinary  Proportion  of  Triglyphs ,  is  to  be  a 
Module  broad,  and  one  and  a  half  high.--- But  this 
Proportion  Mr.  Le  Clerc  obferves,  fometimes  occa- 
fions  ill-proportioned  Intercolumnations  in  Portico’s; 
for  which  Reafon  he  chufes  to  accommodate  the  Pro- 
•portionof  his  Triglyphs ,  to  that  of  the  Intercolumns. 

The  Intervals  between  the  Triglyphs  are  called  Me - 
- topes,  which  the  Antients  ufed  to  adorn  with  carved 
Works  or  Paintings,  representing  the  Heads  of  Oxen, 
Veftels,  Bafons,  and  other  Utenfils  of  the  heathen  Sa¬ 
crifices. 

As  there  is  found  fome  Difficulty  in  difpofing  the 
Triglyphs  and  Metopes  in  that  juft  Symmetry  which 
the  Dorick  Order  requires ;  fome  Archite&s  make 
it  a  Rule  never  to  ufe  this  Order  but  in  Temples/ — 
Semi-Metope ,  is  a  Space  fomewhat  lefs  than  half  a 
Metope ,  in  the  Corner  of  a  Dorick  Freeze. 

The  Triglyphs  make  the  mod  diftinguiftiing  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Dorick  Order. — Some  imagine  them  ori¬ 
ginally  intended  for  the  Conveyance  of  the  Gutt<c  that 
are  underneath  them:  Others  fancy  they  bear  fome 
Refemblance  to  a  Lyre,  and  thence  conjecture  the 
Ornament  to  have  been  originally  invented  for  fome 
Temple  dedicated  to  Apollo.  , 

Having  thus  confidered  all  the  different  Members 
and  Ornaments  which  enter  into  the  Compofition  of 
a  Column  j  we’ll  proceed  to  the  Demonstration  of  the 
five  different  Orders  of  Architecture,  viz.  Tufcan ,  Do- 
rkk,  Ionicky  Corinthian,  and  Compcfite. 

The  Tuscan  Order  is  the  firft,  fimpleft,  and 

moft  maffive  of  the  five  Orders. - *Tis  called  by 

Vitruvius ,  the  Rtftick  Order ,  and  therefore,  in 
M.  Cambray's  Opinion,  it  ought  never  to  be  ufed, 
but  in  Country  Houfcs  and  Palaces;  though  M.  Lc 
Clerc  believes,  That  in  the  Manner  Vitruvius ,  Pal¬ 
ladio,  and  fome  others,  have  ordered  it,  it  does  not 
deferve  to  be  ufed  at  all ;  but  that  in  Vignola's  Man¬ 
ner  of  Compofition,  *tis  a  Beauty,  even  in  its  Simpli¬ 
city,  and  as  fuch,  fhould  find  Place,  not  only  in 
private  Edifices,  but  likewife  in  Publick  ones,  as  in 
the  Piazza's  of  Squares  and  Markets;  in  the  Maga¬ 
zines  and  Granaries  of  Cities,  and  even  in  the  Offices 
and  lower  Apartments  in  Palaces. 

Palladio  gives  us  thefe  Inftruftions  for  the  Tufcan 
Ordcr\  that  the  Column  (b  1)  together  with  its  Bafe, 
(a  1)  and  Capital  (c  1 )  mull  be  feven  Modules  in  Length, 
and  its  Diminution  a  fourth  Part  of  its  Bigncfs. — ~ 
That  if  a  Work  is  to  bccompofcd  of  this  plain  Order, 
the  Intercolumnations  Ihould  be  very  wide,  becaufe 
the  Architraves  are  made  of  Timber,  which,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  very  commodious  for  Country  Buildings, 
on  Account  for  the  ealy  Railage  for  Carts  and  other 
Country  Con  ven  fancies. 

The  fame  Author  obferves  that  the  Ptdeftals ,  (h  1) 
which  are  under  this  Order ,  mu  ft  be  very  plain  and 

Ample,  and  the  Height  of  a  Module ;  and  that  of  die 

.  % 
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Bafe  of  the  Column,  half  its  Diameter. —  That  tha 
Height  muft  be  dividecKnto  two  proportional  Pans 
one  whereof  is  to  go  to  th t  Plinth,  which  is  round- 
and  the  other  fubdivided  into  four  Parts,  one  whereof 
is  appropriated  to  the  Liftella  or  Fillet,  which  is  fome. 
times  made  a  little  -lefs. —  That  in  this-Order  only  the 
Liftella  makes  a  Part  of  :the  Bafe ;  and  a  Part  of  the 
Column  in  all  the  others ;  the  other  three  Parts  beine 
appropriated  to  the  Torus. —  That  this  Bafe  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  project  a  fixth  Part  of  the  Diameter  of  the  Co. 
lumn. — That  the- Height  of  the  Capital  is  half  the  Di¬ 
ameter  of  the  lower  Part  of  the  Column,  and  is  divided 
into  three  proportional  Parts  .;  the  firft  applied  to  the 
Abacus ,  which,  from  its  Form  is  generally  called 
Dado,  or  a  Dye ;  the  fecond  to  the  Ovolo ;  and  the 
third  fubdivided  into  feven  Parts,  the  Liftella  under 
th&Ovolo,  being  one  of  them,  and  the  other  remain- 
ing*fix  are  applied  to  the  Cpllorino ,  or  Neck  of  the 
Column.— -The  Aftragal (fays  he)  is  twice  the  Height 
of  that  of  the  Liftella ,  under  the  Ovolo  \  and  it6  Cen¬ 
tre  is  made  on  the  Line,  which  falls  perpendicular 
from  the  Liftella ,  the  Projedlure  of  the  CinQurt 
which  is  as  thick  as  the  Liftella ,  fails  direftly  upon  it, 
The  Projedture  -of  this  Capital  correfponds  with  the 
Shaft  of  the  Column  below:  Its  Architrave  (e  1)  is 
compofed  of  Timber,  the  Height  whereof  muft  be 
equal  to  its  Breadth,  and  its  Breadth  muft  never  be 
greater  than  the  Shaft  of  the  Column  at  Top. — The 
Joifts,  which  are  inftead  of  the  Gtitta  or  Drip ,  project 
a  fourth  Part  of  the  Length  of  the  Column.-— — . 
The  Profils  on  the  Side  of  the  Plan  of  the  Bafe  and 
Capital  are  the  Impoft  of  the  Arches; 

Bur,  continues  he,  if  the  Architraves  are  compofed 
of  Stones,  you  muft  obferve  what  I  have  already  men- 
tioned,  with  Refpedb  to  the  Intercolumnations;  and 
which  is  the  fame  myfelf  have  mentioned  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  this  Treatife,  where  I  fpeak  of  Interco¬ 
lumnations. 

Mauclerc  will  have  the  Height  of  the  Tufcan  O' 
lumn ,  divided  into  nine  Parts;  two  whereof  are  for 
the  Stilobate ,  or  Pedeftal ;  and  thofe  two  fubdivided 
into  fix  Parts;  one  to  be  applied  to  the  inferior  Ct- 
matium,  one  to  the  fuperior,  and  the  four  remaining 
to  deferibe  a  Square,  intercuted  by  two  Diameters  or 
diagonal  Lines.  —  In  that  Square  he  would  have  a 
Circle  made,  and  another  Square  in  that  Circle, 
which  inward  Square  will  be  the  Swelling  of  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Column,  and  the  outward  one  the 
Breadth  of  the  PJinch  of  the  Bafe. — He  will  have  the 
Swelling  at  Top  to  be  the  middle  Square,  which  is  to 
be  divided  into  eight  Parts,  two  whereof  will  be  the 
Diminution  of  the  Column.— 'The  Projedture  of  the 
Cimatium  of  the  Hinth  he  divided  into  fix  Parts,  one 
to  projc<ft  out,  in  which  he  places  the  Square.  He  al- 
fo  divides  the  Bafe  of  the  Column  into  two  Parts,  one 
whereof  to  be  the  Plinth,  and  the  other  to  be  fubdi¬ 
vided  into  four,  one  for  the  Tailloir  over  the  Lifted 
and  one  of  the  remaining  three  to  be  divided  into 
two,  one  whereof  for  the  Reglet,  or  Fillet,  under  the 
Cornice,  which  is  to  project  out  Square-  like.  There¬ 
by,  fays  he,  the  whole  Projeflufe  will  be  the  feventh 
Part  of  the  Breadth  of  the  Pedeftal. 

In  his  Opinion,  the  upper  Cimatium ,  otherwife 
called  the  Cornice  of  the  Pedeftal,  is  to  be  divided 
into  four  Parts ;  one  to  be  applied  to  the  Lift'd,  <jr 
Talcar,  two  to  the  Plinth,  and  the  Fourth  to  the 
Aftragal,  or  Fillet  ;  fo  that  the  Aftragal  might  be 
twice  larger  than  the  Fillet.— The  Bafe  ol  the  Column 
is  to  be  divided  into  two  Parts;  one  for  the  Plinth, 

.  (Di)  and  the  other  fubdivided  into  three  i 
whereof  to  be  applied  to  the  Torus,  and  the  third  to 
the  Fillet ;  fo  that  its  whole  Project ure  is  che^ Interval 
from  the  exterior  Square  to  the  interior.  The  Pr0‘ 
jedture  of  the  Fillet  muft  be  a  Square  from  the  Co¬ 
lumn,  and  the  Reft  is  given  to  the  Torus  I  l'e 
Height  of  the  Fuft  of  the  Column  muft  be  fix 
of  its  Breadth,  with  its  Cywatium  and  Capital.  L’u 
Height  of  the  Capital  muft  be  half  the  Breadth 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Shaft  or  Fuft  of  the  Column,  and 

is  to  be  divided  into  three  Parts,  one  thereof  ro  !,e 

given 
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Hven  to  the  Abacus ,  the  fecond  to  the  Tore*  and  v 
the  third  to  the  Freeze.  The  Tore  being  divided' 
into  four  Parts  ;  one  is  given  to  the  Fillet,  and  the 
Reft  makes  up  the  Torus.  The  Freeze  (f  i )  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  one  for  the  Breadth  of  the  Aftragal, 
and  this  to  be  fub-divided  into  three,  one  for  the  Fil¬ 
let  and  the  two  others  for  the  Aftragal. - -The 

eighth  Part  of  the  Breadth  of  the  Fuft  of  the  Co^ 
Jumn  below,  will  be  the  ProjeCture  of  the  Gapital. 

— He  gives  the  following  Directions  for  the  Dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  Column. 

The  Length  of  the  Column  between  its  two  Cy- 
matiumSy  is  to  be  divided  into  fix  Parts,  two  thereof 
for  the  lower  Part  of  the  Column,  and  make  a  Third 
of  its  Height.  Having  made  the  Divifion  from  the 
Bottom  to  the  Top,  tranfverfal  Lines  are  to  be  drawn 
on  each  Side,  fcnd  the  Compafs  applied  from  one 
End  to  the  other  of  the  Line  of  the  third  Part ;  the 
Compafs  placed  on  the  Side,  the  Circle  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided  from  one  of  the  Sides  of  its  Semicircle  to  that 
Parr,  where  the  Line  falls  perpendicularly  for  the 
higher  Scope  of  the  Column,  to  the  fix  Parts  of  the 
biography  on  the  Pedeftal,  where  they  cut  the  Semi¬ 
round  on  the  left,  into  four  Parts. — Like  wife,  from 
each  Part  muft  be  drawn  a  Line  upwards,  beginning 
outwards,  and  proceeding  to  the  fixth  Parc  of  the 
Fuji  ;  from  the  fecond  and  third  of  thefe  Lines  thus 
conduced,  muft  be  drawn  thofe  for  the  Diminution 

of  the  Column. - But  to  render  the  Diminution 

more  juft,  and  agreeable  to  the  Eye,  he  advifes,  that 
inftead  of  dividing  the  Circle  into  four  Parts,  it  is 
better  to  divide  that  fame  Space,  together  with  the 
Column,  into  5,  6,  7,  or  8,  fince  the  great  Number 
of  Divifions  renders  always  the  Diminution  more  a- 
greeable  and  perfeCt. 

Vitruvius ,  lib.  3.  c.  12.  gives  other  In ftruCtions  for 
the  Diminution  of  thefe  Columns,  and  will  have  the 
lower  Diameter  of  a  Tufcan  one,  in  which  is  16  Feet 
in  Height  from  the  Bafe  to  the  Capital ,  divided  into 
fix  Parts,  allowing  five  for  the  Top.  Thofe  from  15 
to  20  Feet,  their  lower  Diameter  is  to  be  divided 
into  fix  Parts  and  a  Half,  five  and  a  Half  for  the 

Top,- - From  20  to  30,  the  Diameter  is  divided 

into  feven  Parts  and  a  Half,  fix  and  a  Half  whereof 

are  to  be  given  to  the  Top. - But  from  40  to  50, 

the  Diameter  muft  be  divided  into  eight  Parts,  allow¬ 
ing  feven  to  the  Top,  from  whence  will  iffue  a  hand- 
fome  Diminution . 

The  fame  Author  divides  the  Architrave ,  which  he 
makes  half  the  Breadth  of  the  lower  Part  of  the  Co¬ 
lumn,  into  fix  Parts,  one  he  gives  to  what  he  calls  the 
fuperior  Cornice,  and  fubdivides  that  alfo  into  three, 
one  for  the  Fillet,  and  the  two  others  for  the  left  Ta¬ 
lon  ;  but  the  other  five  remaining  Parts  of  the  Archi¬ 
trave^  he  fubdivides  into  nine,  five  whereof  he  gives  to 
the  fuperior  Fafcia ,  and  the  four  remaining  to  the  in¬ 
ferior,  the  whole  with  its  ProjeCture, — He  alfo  makes 
the  Height  of  the  Freeze  half  the  Breadth  of  the  lower 

Part  of  the  Column.- - Over  the  Freeze  he  places 

the  Cornice,  of  an  equal  Altitude  with  the  Freeze, 
whofe  ProjeCture  on  the  left  Side,  is  equal  to  its 
Height  5  and  is  to  be  divided  into  four  Parts,  one 

,  p  Subdivided  into  three,  one  thereof  for 

the  Fafcia,  and  the  two  others  for  the  Falon  ;  but  of 

the  three  Parcs  remaining  of  the  Cornice,  one  he 

gives  to  the  Echine,  and  to  the  Fillet,  and  this  he 

Subdivides  into  four,  one  for  the  Filler,  and  three 

fr  t  tEcbine*  and  the  two  Parts  remaining  of  the 

tint  three,  are  for  the  ProjeCture,  which  is  equal  to 
tne  Height. 

Others  divide  the  Height  given  for  this  whole  Or- 

pr’  int.°  tcn  feveral  Parts,  take  two  for  that  of  the 
fWM*  and  divide  the  remaining  eight  Parts  into 
7we*  one,  whereof  for  the  Altitude  of  the  Entabla- 
I  ,e'  anJ‘  t,ie  other  four  for  the  Length  of  the  Co- 
.l  nIV  ,e  B a/e t  and  the  Capital  included  \  fo  that 
nf  .<IUa  ^attire  is  by  chat  Means,  made  one  fourth 
0t  the  Length  of  the  Column. 

>wmg  divided  the  Entablature  into  feven  Parts, 
*5 
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they  apply  two  to  the  Architrave ,  tWo  to  the  Freeze * 
and  two  to  the  Cornice  ;  making  of  four  of  thefe 
Parts,  the  Diameter  of  the  Column. 

They  divide  the  Altitude  of  the  Pedeftal  (hi)  into 

fix  Parts ;  two  for  the  Bafe  and  Plinth  ;  three  for 

the  Altitude  of  the  Dye\  and  one  for  that  of  the 
Cap. 

In  Order  to  find  out  the  Breadth  of  the  Dye ,  the 
Diameter  of  the  Column  is  divided  into  five  Parts* 
and  feven  fuch  Parts  is  the  Breadth,  and  is  likewife, 
the  ProjeCture  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Column. 

The  Bafe  of  the  Pedeftal  is  found  by  the  Divifion 
of  the  two  Parts  allotted  for  the  Bafe  and  Plinth,  in¬ 
to  three,  allowing  one  to  the  Bafe  and  two  to  the 

Plinth. - The  ProjeCture  of  the  Cap  and  Bafe  of 

the  Pedeftal  is  equal  to  the  Altitude  of  the  faid  Bafe. 

In  Order  to  diminidi  the  Shafts  of  the  Column,' 
they  will  have  its  Diameter  taken  with  Compaffes* 
and  find  it  fix  Times  contained  between  the  Bafe  and 
the  Capital  \  at  two  of  which  from'  the  B.fe ,  they 
make  a  Semi-circle;  then  let  fall  a  Perpendicular 
from  the  Diameter  at  Top,  and  cut  the  Semi-circle 
at  four;  after  that  divide  the  Part  of  the  Semi- circle* 
fo  cut  off  into  four  Parts  (becaufe  four  Parts  of  the 
Shaft  remain  above)  and  raife  Perpendiculars  from 
the  faid  Points,  to  the  correfpondent  Divifion,  which 
will  form  a  regular  Curve  for  the  Swelling. 

The  Altitude  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Column,  is  half 

a  Diameter,  and  is  divided  into  two,  allowing  one 

to  the  Plinth ,  the  other  Part  is  divided  into*  four, 

giving  one  to  the  Fillet ,  and  three  to  the  Torus.~* 

The  whole  Projection  is  one  Fifth  of  the  Diameter 

of  the  Column,  and  the  Fillet  projects  equal  to  its 
Altitude. 

For  the  feveral  and  refpeCtive  Members  of  the  Pe - 

dcftal,  Bafe ,  Plinth ,  and  Cap ,  they  divide  the  ‘Bafe 

into  three,  allowing  one  to  the  Fillet  and  three  to 
the  Hollow . 

They  divide  the  Altitude  of  the  Cap  into  four,  a U 
lowing  one  to  the  Ogee ,  two  to  the  Corona ,  and  one 
to  the  Band  at  Top.  For  the  Projections,  they  make 
them  both  equal  to  the  Altitude  of  the  Bafe ,  and 
both  being  divided  into  three  Parts,  they  conceive, 

by  InfpeCtion,  the  ProjeCture  of  the  feveral  Mem¬ 
bers. 

Having  (hewn  the  whole  Altitude  of  the  Entabla¬ 
ture  to  be  one  Diameter,  and  three  Fourths,  and  fee 
off  the  principal  Height  of  the  Architrave ,  Freeze , 
and  Cornice ;  as  for  the  particular  Members,  they  di¬ 
vide  the  Architrave  into  fix  Parts,' allowing  two  to 
the  firft  Fafcia,  three  to  the  fecond,  and  one  to  the 
Band  at  Top. - They  make  the  Projection  equal  to 

the  Altitude  of  the  firft  Band,  and  give  one  Third  to 
the  fecond  Fafcia . 

They  divide  the  Altitude  of  the  Cornice  into  nine 
Parts  (/.  e.  each  principal  Third  into  three)  allowing 
one  and  a  Hair  to  the  Hollow ,  Half  xo  the  Fillet, 
one  and  a  Half  to  the  Ovolo,  two  to  the  Corona ,  Half 
to  a  Fillet,  two  to  the  Scima  refta,  and  one  to  the 
upper  Fillet. — They  make  again  the  Projection  equal  to 
its  Altitude,  aand  to  contain  the  fame  Divifions,  pre¬ 
tending  the  feveral  Divifions  to  be  obvious  by  the 
InfpeCtion  of  the  Scales  only. 

They  make  the  Capital  half  a  Diameter  in  Height,' 
and  divide  it  into  three  Parts,  allowing  one  to  the 
Freeze  of  the  Capital ,  another  to  the  Ovolo  and  Fil¬ 
let,  which  is  one  Fourth,  and  the  other  Part  to  the 

Abacus. - Thereby  the  Projedion  is  one  Eighth  of 

the  Diameter,  which  gives  likewife,  the  Diameter 

of  the  Column  at  Top. - The  Fillet  is  equal  to  die 

Height. 

The  Aftragal ,  or  Collcrino ,  is  one  Third  of  the 
faid  Freeze  of  the  Capital  in  Height,  and  the  Fillet 

the  Height  thereof,  and  is  equal  to  the  Height  in  its 
ProjeClion. 

In  the  Tufcan  Cornice ,  (g  1)  as  well  as  in  all  others, 
they  preferve  the  principal  Divifions,  both  with  Rc- 
fpeCt  to  the  Height  and  Projection,  and  introduce 
them  again,  with  no  other  Intent  but  to  corroborate 

x  x  the 
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the  Rules,  and  to  (hew  the  Method  of  forming  the 
feveral  and  refp':6live  Mouldings,  and  which  they 
iuppofe  d  ifcernable  by  Inlpedtion. 

Of  all  the  Orders  the  Tufcan  is  the  moft:  eafily  ex¬ 
ecuted,  as  having  neither  Triglyphs ,  nor  Dentils ,  nor 

Modilh on s  to  cramp  its  Inter-columns. - On  this 

Account,  the  Columns  of  this  Order  may  be  ranged 
in  any  of  the  five  Manners  of  Vitruvius ,  viz.  the 
Pycnoftyle,  Syftyle,  Euftyle,  Diaftyle,  or  Arasoftyle. 

The  Tufcan  Order  rakes  its  Name  from  an  antient 
People  of  Lydia ,  who  coming  out  of  Afia  to  people 
Tufcany ,  fir  It  executed  it  in  fome  Temples  which  they 
built  in  their  new  Plantations. 

The  Dorick.  is  the  fecond  of  the  five  Orders,  be¬ 
ing  that  between  the  Tufcan  and  lonick. - ’Tis  the 

moft  natural  and  the  bcft  proportioned  of  all  the 
Orders  ;  all  its  Parts  being  founded  on  the  natural 

Petition  of  folid  Bodies. - At  its  firft  Invention  it 

was  more  fimple  than  at  prefent;  and  when  in' Pro- 
cels  of  Time  they  came  to  adorn  and  enrich  it  more, 
the  Appellation  Dorick  was  retrained  to  its  richer 
Manner,  and  the  primitive  fimple  Manner,  they  cal¬ 
led  by  a  new  Name,  Tufcan  Order. 

Sometime  after  its  Invention  they  reduced  it  to  the 
Proportion,  Strength,  and  Beauty  of  the  Body  of  a 
Man.  Hence,  as  the  Foot  of  a  Man  was  judged  the 
fixth  Part  of  its  Heighr,  they  made  th.e  Dorick  Co¬ 
lumn,  including  the  Capital ,  fix  Diameters  high,  e. 
fix  Times  as  high  as  thick. - 'Afterwards  they  ad¬ 

ded  another  Diameter  to  the  Heighr,  and  made  it 
feven  Diameters ;  with  which  Augmentation,  it  might 
be  faid  to  be  near  the  Proportion  of  a  Man :  The 
human  Foot,  at  leaft  in  our  Days,  not  being  a  fixth, 
but  nearly  a  feventh  Part  of  the  Body. 

The  Characters  of  the  Dorick  Order ,  as  now  ma¬ 
naged,  are  the  Height  of  its  Column,  which  is  eight 
Diameters ;  its  Freeze,  which  is  enriched  with  Tri¬ 
glyphs,  Drops ,  and  Metopes  ;  its  Capital ,  which  is 
without  Volutes ,  and  its  admitting  of  Cymatitims. 

Vitruvius  complains  of  the  Dorick ,  as  very  trou- 
blcfome  and  perplexing,  on  Account  of  the  Triglyphs 
and  Metopes,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  capable  of  being 
ufed,  except  in  the  Pycnojlyle ,  by  putting  a  Triglyph 
between  two  Columns  ;  or  in  the  Ar<eoftyle>  by  put¬ 
ting  three  Triglyphs  between  each  two  Columns. 

The  Moderns,  on  Account  of  its  Solidity,  ufe  it 
in  large,  ftrong  Buildings  5  as  in  the  Gates  of  Cities 
and  Citadels,  the  Outfides  of  Churches,  and  other 
mafify  Work,  where  Delicacy  of  Ornament  would  be 
unfuitable. 

Vignola  adjufts  the  Proportions  of  the  Dorick  Or¬ 
der,  Thus:  The  whole  Pleighc  of  the  Order,  with¬ 
out  Pedejlal ,  he  divides  into  twenty  Parts  or  Modules  ; 
one  of  which  he  allows  the  Bafe,  fourteen  to  the 
Shaft  or  Fufb,  one  to  the  Capital ,  and  four  to  the 
Entablature . 

Palladio  will  have  the  Module  of  this  Order  be  but 
half  the  Diameter  of  the  Column,  divided  into  thirty 
Minutes,  whereof  in  the  other  Orders,  he  makes  it 
the  whole  Diameter,  divided  into  fixty. 

The  lame  Author  will  have  the  Dorick  Column if 
infular  without  Pires,  to  be  eight  Diameters  in 
Length,  or  feven  and  a  Half  at  leaft  ;  and  feventecn 
Modules ,  and  a  Third  (including  the  Bafc  and  Capi¬ 
tal)  when  joined  to  Pires. 

He  obferves,  that  when  a  Pedejlal  (h  2)  is  to  be 
joined  to  this  Order  (which  he  fays  was  not  the  Cu- 
llom  of  the  Antients)  the  Dado  or  Dye,  mud  be 
fquarc,  from  whence  the  Meafure  of  its  Decorations 
mull  be  taken  ;  therefore  he  divides  it  fir  ft,  into  three 
proportional  Parts,  allowing  two  for  the  Bafc  and 
its  Plinth,  and  the  third  for  the  Cymatium ,  whereto 
the  Plinth  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Column  mud  be  joined. 

Me  fuppofrs  no  peculiar  Bafe  (a  2)  to  this  Order, 
which  is  the  Reafon  he  gives  for  thefe  Columns  being 
found  without  Bales  in  feveral  Buildings,  as  the  The¬ 
atre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome  ;  the  Temple  do  la  Pi  eta ,  ’ 
adjacent  to  it,  the  Theatre  of  Vicenza ,  &cc,  but  pre¬ 
tends  the  Attick  Bafe  to  be  a  great  Ornament  to  it.- — - 
He  then  proceeds  to  give  us  the  exited  Meafurcs 


thereof. - 'Fie  will  have  its  Height  half  the  t)idi 

meter  of  the  Column,  and  divided  into  three  proporl 
tional  Parts  3  one  for  the  Plinth ,  and  the  other  two 
fubdivided  into  four  proportional  Parts  ;  one  for  the 
upper  Torus ,  the  other  three  l'ubdivided  again,  int0 
two  proportional  Parts  ;  one  whereof  is  the  lower 
Torus ,  and  the  other  the  Cavetta ,  with  its  Liftella'% 
—He  alfo  gives  thefe  their  particular  Meafure,  and 
divides  them  into  fix  Parts  5  the  firft  for  the  upper 
Liflella ,  the  fecond  for  the  lower,  and  the  four  others 

for  the  Cave t to. - He  makes  the  whole  Projefture 

the  fixth  Part  of  the  Diameter  of  the  Column,  and 

the  Cintture  half  the  upper  Torus. - In  Cafe  he 

divides  it  from  the  Bafe ,  he  makes  its  Project u re  a 
Third  of  that  of  the  Bafe  ;  but  in  Cafe  the  Bafe  and 
Part  of  the  Column  make  one  perfect  Piece,  he’ll 
have  then  its  Cinfture  final]. 

The  Capital,  (c  2)  fays  he,  mud  be  half  the  Dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Column,  and  divided  into  three  Parts 
the  firfl;  whereof  fubdivided  into  five  Parts,  of  which 
three  are  for  the  Abacus ,  and  the  other  two  for  the 
Cymatium  ;  which  being  fubdivided  into  three  Parts 
the  firft  goes  to  the  Liflella ,  and  the  tv/o  laft  to  the 

Cymatium. -  The  fecond  principal  Part  he  fubdi- 

vides  into  three  proportional  Parts;  one  for  the  Annu¬ 
lets  or  Squares,  which  are  all  proportional ;  the  other 
two  for  the  Ovolon  the  Projedture  whereof  lie  makes 
two  thirds  of  its  Height ;  allowing  the  third  princi¬ 
pal  Part  for  the  C oil  or  in  0,  fo  that  the  entire  Projecture 
mu  ft  be  the  fifth  Parc  of  the  Diameter  of  the 
Column. 

He  makes  the  Height  of  the  AJlragal  proportional 
to  the  three  Liftellt?s%  and  to  project  to  the  lower 
Tart  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Column ;  and  the  Cinffure 
half  the  Height  of  the  AJlragal ,  and  its  Projedture  di¬ 
rect  with  its  Center. - The  Architrave  (e  2)  rai fed 

upon  the  Capital,  and  whofe  Height  mud  be  half  the 
Diameter  of  the  Column,  (62)  he.  divides  into  feven 
Parts,  one  for  the  Tenia  or  Fillet,  whofe  Projedture  is 
proportional  to  its  Height,  and  afterwards  fubdi vides 
the  whole  into  fix  Parts,  one  for  the  Guttle,  of  which 
there  mud  be  fix,  and  the  Lift  el  under  the  Tenia, 

which  he  makes  a  third  Part  of  the  Gutt*e. - -The 

Remainder  from  the  Tenia  downwards,  he  fubdivides 
into  feven  Parts;  three  of  them  for  the  firft  Fafcia , 

and  the  other  four  for  the  fecond.- - He  makes  the 

Freeze  ((  2)  a  Module  and  a  half  high,  the  Breadth  of 
the  Triglyph  a  Module ,  and  its  Capital  the  fixth  Parr. 
The  Triglyph  he  divides  into  fix  Parts;  two  whereof 
are  for  the  two  Channels  in  the  Middle,  one  for  the 
two  half  Channels  at  the  Ends,  and  three  for  the 
Spaces  between  the  faid  Channels. — He’ll  have  the 
Metope ,  which  is  the  Space  between  the  Triglyphs ,  a 

perfedt  Square. - Fle’U  have  alfo  the  Cornice  (g  2) 

a  Module ,  and  a  fixth  in  Height,  and  divided  into 
five  Parts  and  a  half,  two  for  the  Cavctto  and  Ovolo, 
(the  Cave t to  to  he  Jefs  than  the  Ovolo ,  and  exadtly  as 
much  as  its  Liflella)  the  other  three  and  a  half  for  the 
Corona ,  and  both  the  Cimas,  the  Re  It  a  and  the  Re- 
verfa. 

He  makes  the  Projedture  of  the  Corona ,  two  Thirds 
of  a  Module ,  and  in  the  Face  thereof,  which  looks 
downwards,  and  projedls  along  the  Triglyphs ,  places 
fix  GutUc  in  Length,  and  three  in  Breadth,  with  their 
Liflella* j,  and  fome  Rofes  over  the  Metope .- — The 
Gutl<c  are  round  in  the  Form  of  Bells,  and  anfwer  to 

thofc  under  the  T en i a . - -  The  Body  of  the  Cymatium 

is  one  Eighth  larger  than  the  Corona ,  and  is  divided 
into  eight  Parts,  two  for  the  Plinth ,  and  fix  for  the 
Cymatium ,  the  Projedture  whereof  is  feven  and  a  half: 
So  that  the  Altitude  of  the  Architrave ,  the  Freeze  and 
Cornice ,  are  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Height  of  the 
Column. 

Moft  of  the  Archil  efts  divide  the  Altitude  given  for 
this  whole  Order,  firft  into  ten  Parts,  allowing  two 
to  the  Pedejlal ,  and  dividing  the  remaining  eight 
Parts  into  five;  then  give  four  to  the  Length  of  the 
Column,  including  the  Bafe  and  Capital ,  and  referve 
the  other  one  for  the  Entablature,  which  they  divide 
into  four  Parts,  two  whereof  they  make  the  Diameter 


J 


of  the  Column  :  Thus  the  Column  will  be  eight  Dia¬ 
meters  high,  and  the  Entablature  one  fourth  of  the 
Length  of  the  Column. — --Having  divided  the  Ar¬ 
chitrave  into  four,  they  give  one  to  the  Architrave, 
one  and  a  half  to  the  Freeze ,  and  one  and  a  half  to 

the  Cornice. _ — •  They  make  the  Architrave  to  proje<5t 

one  Sixth  of  its  Height,  and  the  Cornice  a  Diameter 
of  the  Column  ;  that  is  to  fay,  four  fuch  Parcs  as  it  is 
three  in  Height.——  The  Height'of  the  Pedejlal  they 
divide  into  (even  Parts,  allowing  two  to  the  Bafe  and 
plinth,  four  to  the  Dado ,  or  Dye,  and  one  to  the 

^  They  diminifh  the  Column  one  Sixth  of  the  Dia¬ 
meter,  from  one  Third  of  the  Length  of  the  Shaf-c  or 
Fufti  and  fa.y,  that  if  the  Diameter  at  Bottom  be  di¬ 
vided  into  five,  the  Bafe  of  the  Column  will  project, 
on  each  Side,  one  of  thefe  Parts,  which  wifi  give  the 
Breadth  of  th,e  Dado  of  the  Pedejlal ,  and  by  that 

means  make  it  a  Square. - -They  make  .the  Bafe  of 

the  Pedejlal  one  Third  of  the  two  Parts  for  the  Bafe 
and  Plinth ,  apd  its  Projection  equal  to  the  Heighc, 
and  the  Cap  to  project  four  Fifths  of  the  Heighc. 

They  make  the  Height  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Column 
half  the  Diameter,  and  the  Projection  to  give  the 
Breadth  of  the  Pedejlal ,  which  is  a  Diameter,  and  two 
Fifths. 

For  the  particular  Members  of  the  Pedejlal  they  di¬ 
vide  the  Height  of  the  Safe  into  fix,  giving  three  to 
the  Torus ,  one  to  the  Fillet ,  and  two  to  the  Hollow , 
pretending  that  the  Projection  being  the  fame  Parts, 

each  Member  is  eafy  to  fet  off  by  Infpedtion. - 

They  divide  the  Cap  into  five  Parts,  giving  one  to 

the  Hollow,  half  a  Part  to  the  Fillet,  one  and  a  half 

*  "  •  »  •  •  # 

to  the  Ovolo ,  one  and  a  half  to  the  Corotia ,  and  half 
aPart  to  the  Fillets  Top;  therefore  the  Projection 
muft  have  four  of  thefe  Parts. 

The  Height  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Column  they  divide 
into  three  Parts,  one  for  the  Plinth ,  the  Half  of  an¬ 
other  for  the  upper  Torus ,  and  the  Half  of  the  Re¬ 
mainder  for  the  lower  Torus  %  then  the  remaining 
three  Fourths  are  divided  into  fix,  one  for  each  Fillet, 

and  four  for  the  Scotia. - They  make  the  whole 

Projection  one  Fifth  of  the  Diameter,  and  dividing  it 
into  three,  they  give  one  to  the  upper  Fillet,  which 
is  Part  of  the  Column,  and  is  double  the  Height  of 
the  others,  and  another  to  the  upper  Torus. 

They  make  a  Dorick  fluted  Column  (b2)  with 
twenty  in  Number,  fluted  to  an  Edge,  fome  making 
their  Form  or  Depth  by  the  Center,  being  in  the 
Middle  of  a  Square  ;  others  by  the  Joint  of  an  equi¬ 
lateral  Triangle. 

Having  made  the  whole  Height  of  the  Entablature 
two  Diameters,  they  divide  it  into  four,  one  for  the 
Architrave,  one,  and  a  half  for  the  Freeze,  and  one 

and  a  half  for  the  Cornice. - As  for  the  particular 

Members  they  divide  the  Architrave  into  fix;  two  for 
the  firft  Face,  three  for  the  fecond,  and  one  for  the 
Band  at  Top.  They  allow  one  of  thefe  Parts  to  the 
Gut t^  or  Beils,  and  a  Third  thereof  to  their  Fillet ;  as 
well  as  to  the  Projecftion.-^—  They  adorn  the  Freeze 
with  Triglyphs ,  which  are  half  a  Diameter  in  Breadth, 
one  whereof  they  place  in  the  Middle  of  the  Column, 
and  make  the  Metope ,  or  Place  between,  eqyal  to  the 
Height  of  the  faid  Freeze. - They,  afterwards,  di¬ 

vide  the  Triglyphs  into  twelve  Parts,  allowing  one  to 
each  half  Channel,  two  to  each  whole  Channel,  and 

hvo  to  each  of  the  Space  between  the  Channels. - - 

I  hey  make  the  Projection  of  the  Triglyph  one  and  a 
kajf  of  thefe  Parts. 

PJity  divide  the  Height  of  the  Cornice  into  three, 
and  divide  again  the  lower  Parc  into  three;  one  gives 

f. .  |lP  °f  the  Triglyph,  one  the  Hollow  and  Fillet, 
(which  is  one  Fourth)  and  the  other  the  Ovolo. — » The 
other  two  Parts  they  divide  into  feven,  allowing  two 
to  the  Mu t tik,  and  Cap,  two  to  the  Corona,  one  to 
ic Sama  Reverfa  and  Fillet,  and  two  to  the  Seim  a 
i  ,  y.nnd  Fillet,  and  difeover  the  fmallcr  Divifions 

by  Infpeaion. 

As  to  the  Projections  the  whole  being  four  fuch  Parts 
tbrcc  h)  Height,  they  divide  again  the  firft  of 


them  into  three,  allowing  one  to  the  Cap  of  the  Tri- 
glyph,  another  to  the  Cave t to ,  and  the  other  to  the 

Ovolo. - The  outer  Part  they  fubdivide  likewife  into 

feven,  which  regulate  the  Scima  and  Corona.' 

The  Height  of  the  Capital  they  divide  into  three; 
one  gives  the  Freeze  of  the  Capital ,  another  the  Fil¬ 
lets  and  Ovolo ,  and  the  third  the  Abacus  Scima  Re¬ 
verfa  and.  Fillet ;  but  to  be  more  particular,  the  mid,- 
d.1?  Part  is  divided  into  three,  allowing  one  to  the 
Fillets,  which  are  three,  and  equal,  or  (as  on  the 
od^er  Side)  one  to  a  Fillet ,  and  two  to  an  Aftragal ; 
the  upper  third  Part  they  divide  into  five,  allowing 
three  to  the  Abacus,  and  two  to  the  Scima  Reverfa 

Zfld  Fillet,  which  is  one  third. - They  make  the 

Projection  equal  to  the  Height  of  the  Freeze,  and  Fil¬ 
lets  together,  and  from  its  being  divided  into  four  j 
expert  the  Reft  to  be  feen  at  once. 

To  regulate  the  Intercolumnalions  in  the  Dorick  Or¬ 
der,  it  muft  be  done  according  to  the  Number  o(r  Tri- 
glyphs  intended  between,  allowing  for  one  Triglyph 
between,  one  Diameter  and  a  half;  for  two  Triglyphs, 
two  and  three  Fourths,  and  for  three  Triglyphs  four 
Diameters. 

As  for  the  Invention  of  the  Dorick  Order ,  the  Tra¬ 
dition  is,  that  Dorns  King  of  Achaia ,  having  firft,  builc 
a  Temple  of  this  Order  at  Argos,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Juno,  occafioned  it  to  be  called  Dorick  though 
others  derive  its  Name,  we  know  not  how,  from  its 
being  invented  or  ufed  by  the  Dorians. 

The  Ionic  Column  (b^)  is  the  third  in  Order, 
and  is  diflinguifhed  from  the  Copjpcftie,  in  that  it  has 
none  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Achantus  in  its  Capital 5 
and  from  the  Tufcan,  Dorick  and  Corinthian ,  by  the 
Volutes  or  Rams-horns,  which  adorn  its  Capital ,  and 
from  the  Tufcan  too  by  the  Channels,  or  Flucings  id 
its  Shaft.  1  ■ 

This  Column  is  a  Medium  between  the  mafllve  and 
delicate  Orders,  the  Ample  and  the  rich. — —Its 
Height  is  eighteen  Modules,  or  nine  Diameters  of  the 
Column  taken  at  the  Bottom.  When  it  was  ’ firft  in¬ 
vented  its  Height  was  but  fixteen  Modules ;  but  the 
Anftents,  to  render  it  dill  more  beautiful  than  the  Do¬ 
rick,  augmented  its  Height  by  adding  a  Bafe  to  irs 
which  was  unknown  in  the  Dorick. 

M.  Le  Clerc  makes  its  Entablature  four  Modules  and 
ten  Minutes,  and  its  Pedejlal  (h  3)  fix  entire  Modules  5 
fo  that  the  whole  Order  makes  twenty-eight  Modules 
ten  Minutes.  ’  * 

Palladio  will  have  this  Column  with  its  Capital (c  3) 
and  Bafe  (a  3)  nine  Modules  high,  (making  the  Mo¬ 
dule  a  Diameter  of  the  Column  below). —  Its  Archi¬ 
trave,  (e  3)  Freeze,  (f  3)  and  Cornice ,  (g  3)  are  a 
fifth  Part  of  the  Height  of  the  Column,  and  the  In- 
tercoiumnacions  two  Diameters  and  a  Quarter,  which 
he  believes  the  mod  commodious,  and  the  moll  fit  to 
dr  ike  yhe  Eye  agreeably. 

In  the  Arches  where  the  lonick  Columns  are  to  have 
Pedejlals ,  he  makes  their  Height  equal  to  half  the 
Breadth  of  the  Opening  of  the  Arch,  and  divides  it 
into  (even  Parcs  and  a  half,  two  for  the  Bafe,  one  for 
the  Cymatium,  and  the  other  four  and  a  half  for  the 

Dado. - He  makes  the  Bafe  of  the  lonick  Order 

half  a  Module  thick,  and  divides  it  into  three  Parts, 
one  for  the  Plinth ,  the  Projcfture  whereof  is  the 
fourth,  and  an  eighth  Part  of  the  Module ,  di¬ 
viding  the  other  two  into  feven  Parts,  three  where¬ 
of  he  gives  to  the  Torus,  fubdivitling  the  i\her 
four  into  two  Parts,  one  for  the  upper  Cavetto , 
and  the  other  for  the  lower  Cavetto,  which  ought  to 

have  the  greated  Project urc, - -  He  has  the  AJlra - 

gals,  the  eighth  of  the  Cavetto,  the  Cinflurc  of  the 
Column  the  third  Part  of  the  Torus  of  the  Bafe,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Cimflure  be  not  joined  to  the  Bafe  of  the 
Column,  for  in  that  Cafe  he  makes  it  fmallcr,  making 
its  Projeidure  half  of  that  above-mentioned. 

To  make  the  Capital ,  he  divides  the  Diameter  ac 
the  Bafe  of  the  Column  into  eighteen  Parts,  and  nine¬ 
teen  of  Inch  Parts  make  the  Length  and  Breadth  of 
the  Abacus,  one  Half  whereof  is  the  Height  of  tho 
Capital ,  with  its  Volutes ,  whence  Its  Height  mud  be 

nin« 
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nine  Parts  and  a  Half;  one  and  a  Half  whereof  is 
for  the  Abacus  with  its  Cymatium ,  and  the  other 
eight  for  the  Volutes ,  which  he  makes  after  this  Man¬ 
ner.- 

He  takes  one  of  the  nineteen  Parts  from  the  End 
of  the  Cymatium*  inward,  and  from  the  Point  made, 
he  lets  down  a  Plum-line  to  divide  the  Volute  in  the 

Middle. - Where  the  Point  falls  upon  this  Line, 

which  feparates  the  four  Parts  and  a  Half  above,  from 
the  three  and  a  Half  below,  the  Centre  of  the  Volute 
is  made,  whofe  Diameter  is  one  of  the  eight  Parts ; 
and  from  the  aforefaid  Point  he  draws  a  Line,  which 
as  it  cuts  the  Catheto  at  right  Angles,  divides  the 

Volute  into  four  Parts. - Then  he  makes  a  Square  in 

the  Eye  of  the  Volute ,  about  the  fame  Bignefs  as  the 
Semi-diameter  of  the  fame  Eye ;  and  drawing  dia¬ 
gonal  Lines,  he  marks  the  Points  upon  them,  where 
the  fixed  Foot  of  the  Compafs  muft  Hand  to  make 
the  Volute ;  which  Points  or  Centers  are  thirteen  in 
Number,  the  Eye  inclufive. — —He  places  the  Aftra¬ 
gal  of  the  Column  in  a  direct  Line  with  the  Eye  of 

the  Volute.' - -He  makes  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Vo - 

lutes i  in  the  Middle,  in  Proportion  to  the  ProjeCture 
of  the  Ovolo ,  which  muft  project  beyond  the  Abacus , 
juft  as  much  as  the  Eye  of  the  Volute .• — -The  Channel 
of  the  Volute  is  even  with  the  Shaft  of  the  Column. 
—The  Aftragal  of  the  Column  goes  under  the  Volute , 
and  is  always  feen. 

Palladio  ufually  makes  Capitals  in  the  Angles  of 
Colonnades  or  Portico’s  of  the  lonick  Order ,  with 
Volutes ,  not  only  in  thet  Front,  but  alfo  in  that  Part 
which  would  have  been  the  Flank,  in  Cafe  the  Capi¬ 
tal  was  to  be  made  as  generally  it  is;  by  which  Means 
they  have  the  Front  on  two  Sides,  and  are  called  by 
him  Angular  Capitals. 

The  fame  Author  makes  the  Architrave ,  Freeze, 
and  Cornice ,  a  fifth  Part  of  the  Altitude  of  the  Co¬ 
lumn,  and  divides  it  into  twelve  Parts ;  fome  whereof 
are  for  the  Architrave ,  three  for  the  Freeze ,  and  five 
for  the  Cornice .— — -The  Architrave  he  fubdivides 
into  five  Parts,  one  for  the  Cymatium ,  and  the  Re¬ 
mainder  is  again  fubdivided  into  twelve  Parts  ;  three 
whereof  are  for  the  firft  Fafcia  and  its  Aftragal ,  four 

for  the  fecond,  and  five  for  the  third.- - He  divides 

the  Cornice  into  feven  Parts  and  three-fourths,  two 
for  the  Cavetto  and  the  Ovolo ,  two  for  the  Modillion , 
and  three  and  three- fourths  for  the  Corona  and  the 
Cymatium.  The  ProjeCfure  or  jetting  out  of  the 
whole  Cornice,  he  renders  proportional  to  its  Alti¬ 
tude. 

Others  divide  whatever  Height  be  given  for  the 
whole  Order,  into  ten  Parts,  and  allowing  two  to  the 
Pedeftal ,  divide  the  remaining  eight  into  fix,  giving 
one  to  the  Entablature ,  and  five  to  the  Length  of 

the  Column,  inclufive  of  the  Capital  and  Bafe. . 

The  faid  Length  being  divided  into  nine  Parts,  they 
find  it  to  be  the  Diameter  of  the  Column,  which, 
like  mod  of  the  other  Architects,  they  make  ufe  of 
to  regulate  fome  of  the  final  left  Members. 

The  Height  of  the  Entablature  they  divide  into 
fix,  allowing  two  to 'the  Architrave ,  one  and  a  half 
to  the  Freeze ,  and* two  and  a  half  to  the  Cornice , 
making  the  ProjeCture  of  the  Architrave  one-fourth 
of  its  Height,  and  that  of  the  Cornice  equal  to  its 
Height.* — —They  divide  the  Height  of  the  Pedeftal 
into  feven  Parts,  allowing  two  to  the  Bafe  and  Plinth, 
four  to  the  Dado ,  and  one  to  the  Cap . 

They  diminifh  the  Column  one  Sixth  of  the  Dia¬ 
meter,  from  one  Third  of  the  Length  of  the  Shaft, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  laft  Order,  and  the  Bafe 
of  the  Column  projefts  the  fame,  which  gives  them 

like  wife  the  Breadth  of  the  Dado  of  the  Pedeftal. - - 

They  make  the  Bafe  of  the  Pedeftal ,  one  Third  of  the 
two  Parts  given  for  the  Bafe  and  Plinth ,  and  the  Pro¬ 
jection  thereof  equal  to  the  Height,  and  the  Cap  to 
projeCt  three  Fourths  of  its  Height. 

They  make  the  Height  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Column 
half  the  Diameter,  and  the  Projection  one-fifth  Part 
n!  the  whole  D  ameter,  which  gives  the  Breadth  of 
i  lie  Pedeftal ;  for  the  principal  Members  thereof  they 


divide  the  Height  of  the  Bafe  into  four  Parts.  ajjQ  . 
ing  half  a  Parc  to  the  Fillet ,  two  to  the  Cymate  o  ', 
half  Part  to  the  Fillet,  and  one  to  the  Hollow 
The  Projection  being  equal  to  the  Height,  anTd\ 
vided  into  the  fame  Number  of  Parts,  the  Mem¬ 
bers,  fay  they,  appear  by  InfpeCtion. — Theyiikewif* 
divide  the  Cap  into  four  Parcs,  allowing  one  to  th* 
Hollow  and  Fillet,  which  is  one- fourth,  another  to 
the  Ovolo,  another  to  the  Corona ,  and  one  to  th 
Ogee  and  Fillet,  which  is  one  Third. — They  maj,e 
the  whole  Projection  three  of  the  four  Parts  of  the 
Height,  and  dividing  each  Third  into  three,  they  (W 
off  as  to  appear  by  InfpeCtion.  * 

The  Bafe  of  the  Column  they  divide  into  three 
Parts,  one  for  the  Plinth ,  and  the  other  two  as  they 

are  divided  in  the  Dorick  Order . - They  make  the 

Bead  above  the  upper  Torus ,  Part  of  the  Column,  and 
double  the  Height  of  the  Fillets  ;  and  the  Fillet  above 
the  faid  Bead  equal  to  the  others,  and  the  Projection 
the  fame  as  in  the  Dorick. 

They  make  twenty-four  Flutes  in  the  fluted  Co¬ 
lumns  of  the  lonick,  each  of  a  Semicircle  in  Depth 

and  the  Lift  or  Fillet^  be  tween  each  one  Third  of  tC 
faid  Flutes. 


The  whole  Height  of  the  lonick  Capital ,  fc  o) 
which  they  conceive  to  be  more  difficult  than  the 
former,  is  made  half  a  Diameter,  which  being 
divided  into  three  Parts,  the  upper  Part  is  for  the 
Abacus ,  which  is  divided  again  into  three,  one  for 
the  upper  Part,  half  a  Part  for  the  Fillet,  and  one 
and  a  half  for  the  lower  Part.  From  '  the  Middle  of 
the  faid  Abacus  downwards,  *cis  divided  into  eight 
Parts,  allowing  two  and  an  half  from  the  Bottom  of 
the  Volute  to  the  Fillet ,  half  a  Part  to  the  Fillet ,  one 
to  the  Aftragal ,  and  two  to  the  Ovolo . 

The  whole  Height  of  the  Entablature,  they  di¬ 
vide  into  fix  Parts  (as  before  mention’d)  allowing  two 
to  the  Architrave,  one  and  an  half  to  the  Freeze,  and 
two  and  an  half  to  the  Cornice ;  as  for  the  particular 
Members,  the  Architrave  (e3)  being  divided  into  two 
Parts,  each  is  fubdivided  into  eight,  in  all  fixteen, 
allowing  three  to  the  firft  Face,  four  to  the  fecond, 
five  to  the  third,  one  to  the  Bead,  two  to  the  Ogee, 

and  one  to  the  Fillet. - They  make  the  Projection 

one  Fourth  of  the  Height,  and  the  upper  Face  one 
Third  thereof. — They  form  the  Freeze  (f^)  by  making 
a  Triangle  on  the  middle  Part  of  three  in  its  Height, 
whofe  oppofite  Angle  is  the  Center  for  the  Curve  or 
Swelling. 

They  divide  the  Height  of  the  Cornice  (gf)  into 
eight  Parts,  allowing  one  to  the  Hollow  and  Fillet, 
(which  is  one  Fourth)  another tto  the  Ovolo,  and  two 
more  to  th ef  Modillion  and  Cap  (which  is  half  a  Part) 
the  upper  four  Parts  they  fubdivide  into  five,  giving 
two  to  the  Corona ,  one  to  the  Scima  Reverfa  and 
Fillet  (which  is  one  Fourth)  one  and  an  half  to  the 
Scima  Rctta,  and  half  a  Part  to  the  Fillet. — They 
make  the  whole  Projection  equal  to  the  Height,  and 
divide  it  into  nine  Parts  (each  being  one  Twelfth  oi 
the  Diameter)  and  as  to  the  feveral  Members,  they 
refer  to  a  due  InfpeCtion. 

The  Ion i ck  Ordur  owes  its  Origin  to  Ionia,  a 
Province  of  Afia,  and  it  is  faid  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephefus ,  the  molt  celebrated  Edifice  of  all  Anti¬ 
quity  wa9  of  this  Order-— -The  lonick  has  an  Advnn- 
tageabove  any  of  the  reft;  and  it  confifts  in  this, that 
the  fore  and  hind  Parts  of  its  Capital  are  different 
from  its  Sides.  But  this  is  attended  with  an  Incon¬ 
venience,  when  the  Ordon nance  is  to  turn  from  the 
Front  of  the  Building  to  the  Sides,  to  obviate  which, 
the  Capital  may  be  made  angular,  as  is  done  in  the 
Temple  of  For  tuna  Virilis , 

Scamozzi ,  and  fome  ocher  modern  Arc  hi  tells,  have 
introduced  the  upper  Part  of  the  Compo/ite  Capitol  in 
lieu  of  the  lonick ,  imitating  that  of  the  Temple 
Concord ,  whofe  four  Sides  are  alike  ;  to  render  it 
more  beautiful,  the  Volute  may  be  made  a  little  oval 
and  inclining. 

At  prefen t  the  lonick  Order  is  properly  ufed  w 

Churches  and  religious  lioufes,  in  Courts  of  JuA|Ctj 

and 
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and  ocher  Places  of  fuppofed  Tranquillity,  and  De¬ 
votion.  ,  c  , 

The  Corinthian  Order,  the  fourth,  or  as 
Scamozzi  and  M.  Le  Clerc  make  it,  the  fifth,  and  lad 
of  the  Orders  of  Architecture,  is  the  nobleft,  richeft, 

and  mod  delicate  of  them  all. 

The  Corinthian  has  feveral  Characters  whereby  *cis 

diftinguifh’d  from  the  reft.- - Its  Capital  (04)  is 

adorned  with  two  Rows  of  Leaves,  between  which 
jife  little  Stalks,  or  Caulicoles,  whereof  the  Volutes 
are  form’d,  which  fupport  the  Abacus ,  and  are  fix- 
teen  in  number. — It  has  no  Ovolo,  nor  even  Abacus , 
properly  fpeaking  ;  for  the  Member  that  goes  by  that 
Name  is  quite  different  from  the  Abacus  in  the  other 
Orders  ;  being  cut  with  a  Sweep,  in  the  Middle,  on 
which  is  carved  a  Rofe,  or  other  Ornament. 

Vitruvius  obferves,  that  the  Corinthian  Order  has 
no  particular  Ordonnance  for  its  Cornice ,  or  any  of 
the  other  Ornaments  of  its  Entablature  ;  nor  does  he 
give  it  any  other  Proportions  than  thofe  of  the  Ionick 
Order  ;  fo  that  if  it  appears  higher  than  the  Ionick , 
it  is  purely  owing  to  the  Excefs  of  the  Height  of  its 
Capital. — He  alfo  makes  the  reft  of  the  Entablature 
'the  fame  ;  and  the  Attick  Bafe  he  ufes  indifferently 
for  the  one  and  the  other. 

But  we  have  feveral  Examples  now  remaining  of 
Antiquity,  which  contradict  Vitruvius' s  Opinion  ; 
themoft  beautiful  whereof  have  a  particular  Bafe  (a  4) 
and  the  whole  Order  twenty  Modules  in  Height: 
whereas  the  Ionick  has  but  eighteen. — Again,  its  Capi¬ 
tal  is  higher  than  that  of  Vitruvius  by  one- third  of 
a  Module  ;  and  its  Entablature ,  which  has  Modillions , 
and  fometimes  Dentils  together  with  Modillions ,  is 
very  different  from  the  Ionick  Entablature. 

Moft  of  the  modern  Architects  let  afide  Vitruvius's 
Corinthian  Ordonnance,  and  follow  that  of  the  an- 
tienc  Building  5  feleCting  from  them  according  to 
their  feveral  Taftes  :  So  tliac  modern  Corinthian  is  a 
Kind  of  Compofite  ;  differing  from  any  of  the  ancient 
Buildings,  and  much  more  from  Vitruvius's  Rules. 

Vignola,  and  M.  le  Clerc  make  the  Corinthian  Or¬ 
ders  twenty  Modules  high  :  Yet  Serlio  makes  it  only 
eighteen ;  and  Mr.  Perrault  eighteen  and  two-thirds, 
retrenching  fomething  from  the  nineteen  of  Vitruvius. 

* - The  Height  of  the  Shaft,  M.  Perrault  makes 

lefs  than  that  of  the  Ionic ,  by  reafon  of  the  Excefs  of 
its  Capital. 

Palladio  makes  the  Corinthian  Columns  nine  Mo¬ 
dules  and  an  half  in  Height,  including  both  their  Bafe 
and  Capital  (and  in  Cafe  they  are  to  be  fluted)  with 
twenty-four  Flutes  or  Hollows,  whofe  Depth  is  in 

Proportion  to  half  their  Breadth. - The  Plan,  or 

Interval  between  two  Flute s,  he  makes  one  Third 
Part  of  the  Breadth  of  thofe  Flutes .  The  Architrave , 
(64)  Freeze ,  (f4)and  Cornice ,  (g4)  are  a  fifth  Part 
of  the  Height  of  the  Column.-- — *He  will  have  the 
Altitude  of  the  Pedeftal  one  fourth  Part  of  the  Height 
of  the  Column,  and  divides  it  into  eight  Parts  *,  one 
for  the  Cymatium ,  two  for  the  Bafe ,  (a  4)  and  the 

other  five  for  the  Dye.— - when  he  has  divided  the 

Bafe  into  three  Parts ;  two  of  them  go  to  the  Plinth , 
(D  4)  and  one  to  the  Mouldings.  Like  Vitruvius  he  fers 
the  ^//;V Bafe  under  this  Order,  but  different  from  that 
which  is  placed  under  the  Doric ,  the  ProjeCture  there¬ 
of  being  one  fifth  Parc  of  the  Diameter  of  the  Column. 

He  makes  the  Height  of  the  Corinthian  Capital , 

diameter  of  the  Column  below,  and  a  Sixth 
winch  he  allows  to  the  Abacus ,  the  Refid  lie  he  divides 
into  three  proportional  Parcs ;  thcFirft  is  for  the  firfl: 

ow  J-paves,  the  Second  for  the  middle  Row, 
and  the  Third  hcfubdividcs  into  two  Parts  ;  the  Cau- 
’coles,  or  Stalks,  together  with  their  Leaves,  which 
a,rc’  as  it  were,  fupporced  by  them,  and  out  of  which 
?.cy  6row$  he  makes  of  the  Part  which  is  neared  the 
-  aw  :  The  Stalk  thereof,  or  Fuji,  from  whence 
1 i(; J  Tr,n8»  he  will  have  thick,  and  to  decrcafcgra- 

, N  m  dieir  Foldings,  like  Plants  which  are  thicker 
'  Mie  Bottom  than  at  the' End  of  their  Branches. 

c  makes  the  Gawp  an  a,  or  Bell,  which  is  the  Stalk 


of  the  Column  under  the  Leaves;  perpendicular  td 
the  Bottom  of  the  Flutes  of  the  Column. 

In  order  to  give  the  Abacus  a  proper  ProjeCture; 
he  forms  a  perfeCl  Square,  the  Side  whereof  is  a  Mo - 
dule  and  a  Half;  in  which  Square  he  draws  diagonal 
Lines,  the  Point  of  the  InterfeCtion  thereof;  is  in 
the  Center,  on  which  he  places  the  Foot  of  the  Com- 
pafs,  and  makes  a  Module  cowards  each  Angie  *,  draw¬ 
ing  Lines  which  cut  the  faid  Diagonals  at^Right  An¬ 
gles,  where  thefe  Points  meet,  fo  as  to  touch  the 
Sides  of  the  Square  ;  and  thefe  are  his  Limits 
of  the  ProjeCture,  whofe  Length  gives  the  Breadth  of 
the  Horns  of  the  Abacus.  To  make  its  Curvature; 
or  Diminution,  he  draws  a  circular  Line  from  one 
Horn  to  the  other,  and  makes  the  Point;  whereby 

an  equilateral  Triangle  is  made,  the  Bafe  whereof  is 
the  Diminution, 

Afterwards  he  draws  a  Right  Line  from  the  Ends 
of  the  before-mentioned  Horns  to  the  End  of  the 
Aflragal  of  the  Column  ;  which  he  makes  fo  as  to  be 
touched  by  the  Tips  or  Ends  of  the  Leaves ;  and  this 
he  gives  for  their  ProjeCture.— He  makes  the  Rofe  a 
fourth  Parc  as  broad  as  the  Diameter  of  the  Column! 
at  the  Foot. — Having  made  the  Architrave ,  Freeze * 
and  Cornice ,  a  fifth  Parc  of  the  Altitude  of  the  Co¬ 
lumn  ;  he  divides  the  whole  into  twelve  Parts,  as  in 
the  Ionic ,  but  varies  in  this,  that  he  divides  the  Cor¬ 
nice  of  the  Corinthian  into  eight  Parts  and  a  Half, 
giving  the  Firft  to  the  Cima  Reverfa 6  the  Second  to 
the  Dentils ,  the  Third  to  the  Ovolo,  add  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  to  the  Modillions ,  and  the  ocher  three  and  A 
half  to  the  Corona  and  the  Cymatium.— The  ProjeCture 
of  the  Cornice  is  in  Proportion  to  its  Height.— Tie 
has  the  Pannels  of  the  Rofes  between  the  Modillions ; 
fquare,  and  the  Modillions ,  half  as  broad  as  the  Plafi 
of  the  faid  Rofes. 

The  Height  given  For  the  Corinthian  Order ,  is  alfo 
often  divided  into  ten  Parts,  giving  two  to  the  Pedc - 
ftal)  (h  4)  and  dividing  the  other  eight  Parts  into  fitf, 
five  for  the  Length  of  "the  Column,  with  the  Bafe  and 
Capital ,  and  the  other  for  the  Height  of  the  Entabla¬ 
ture.^ - -They  afterwards  divide  the  Length  of  the 

Column  into  nineteen  Parts,  and  make  two  of  them 
the  Diameter  of  the  faid  Column ;  from  whence  they 
form  feveral  of  the  minuter  Parts. 

They  divide  the  Height  of  the  Entablature  into  fix 
Parts,  giving  two  to  the  Architrave ,  one  and  a  half 
to  the  Freeze ,  and  two  and  a  half  to  the  Cornice ; 
making  the  Projection  of  the  Architrave  one  Fourth  of 
its  Height,  and  that  of  the  Cornice  equal  to  its 
Height. 

The  Height  of  the  Pedeftal  is  divided  into  feven 
Parts,  two  for  the  Bafe  and  Plinth,  four  for  the  Dado, 
and  one  for  the  Cap. 

They  diminish  the  Column  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
in  the  Iaft  Order,  and  by  taking  the  Height  of  the 
Pedeftal ,  they  give  the  Projection  of  the  Bafe  of  the 
Column,  and  the  Breadth  of  the  Dye  of  the  Pedeftal. 
They  make  the  Bafe  of  the  Pedeftal  of  one  Third  ol 
the  two  Parts  allotted  for  the  Bafe  and  Plinth,  and 
the  Projection  thereof  equal  to  the  Height;  and  the 
Cap  three  Fourths  of  the  Height. 

They  make  the  Height  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Column, 
half  a  Diameter,  and  find  its  Projet  ion  by  taking 
half  the  Height  of  the  Pedeftal ,  which,  alfo,  is  the 
Breadth  of  the  Dye. 

For  the  particular  Members  of  the  Pedeftal ,  they 
divide  the  Height  of  the  BaJ'c  into  three  Parts,  giving 
one  to  the  Torus  and  Fillet ,  which  is  one  Fourth,  an¬ 
other  to  the  Cymafe ,  and  the  third  to  the  Ogee  and 
Fillet ,  which  is  one  Fourth  alfo.  —  The  whole 
Projection  they  make  equal  to  the  Height,  and  di¬ 
viding  it  into  five  Parts,  give  two  to  the  Ogee,  two  to 
the  Cymafe ,  and  the  other  to  the  Torus. —  The  Cap  is 
divided  into  four  Parts,  half  a  Part  for  the  Hollow , 
one  Fourth  to  the  Fillet ,  one  to  the  Cymafe ,  one 
Fourth  to  the  Fillet,  one  entire  Part  to  the  Corona, 
and  one  to  the  Ogee  and  Fillet,  which  is  one  Third 

Part  thereof. - They  make  the  whole  Projection  < 

Y  y  three 
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three  Parts  oF  thofe  four  in  Height,  which  dividing 
into  four,  they  fet  off  by  Infpe&ion. 

They  divide  the  Height  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Column 
into  three,  one  for  the  Plinth ,  fubdividing  the  upper 
two  into  five,  giving  one  and  a  half  to  the  lower  To¬ 
rus,  one  to  the  upper  Torus ,  one  to  the  Scotia ,  and 
the  other  one  and  a  half  to  the  Fillets  and  Beads ,  viz. 
half  a  Part  to  each  Bead ,  and  one  Fourth  to  each  Fil¬ 
let,  the  Bead  above  the  upper  Torus  (being  Part  of  the 
Column)  is  as  large  as  the  Fillet  and  Bead  together, 
and  its  Fillet  the  Half  thereof. 

To  find  the  Height  of  the  Corinthian  Capital ,  they 
divide  the  Diameter  of  the  Column  into  fix  Parts,  and 
make  one  whole  Diameter  and  one  of  thcfe  Parts  the 
Height.- - Thofe  fix  Parts  they  allow  for  the  Aba¬ 

cus,  which  dividing  into  two,  they  give  one  to  the 

Hollow,  and  the  other  to  the  Ovolo  and  Fillet.'- - 

To  each  Height  of  Leaves  they  give  two  of  the  fix 
Parts,  the  remaining  Diameter  is  divided  into,  and 
make  the  Heads  of  thofe  Leaves  to  turn  down  half  a 

Part.— - They  divide  again  the  under  one,  of  the 

upper  two  Parts  into  two,  the  Heads  of  the  Leaves 
turning  down  one  Part,  and  the  upper  one  into  three, 
giving  one  to  the  Fillet ,  and  two  to  the  fmall  Volutes m, 

the  large  Volutes  having  the  entire  Part.- - The 

Rofe  they  made  as  high  as  the  Abacus  and  the  Fillet 
together. 

They  make  no  other  Difference  between  the  Pro¬ 
jections  of  this  Order,  and  thofe  of  the  foregoing  one, 
but  by  obferving  in  the  Circumference  of  the  Column, 
that  there  are  eight  Leaves  in  each  Height,  and  that 
each  Leaf  has  four  Plants  carved  with  Olive,  Parfley, 
(Ac.  according  to  Fancy  ;  limiting  the  Projection  of 
their  Heads,  by  a  right  Line  drawn  from  the  Projec- 
ture  of  the  Abacus  to  the  Collerino ,  or  Ajlragal  of 
the  Column. 

Having  divided  the  whole  Heighth  of  the  Enta¬ 
blature ,  into  fix,  they  give  two  to  the  Architrave,  one 
and  a  Half  to  the  Freeze ,  and  one  and  a  Half  to 
the  Cornice ;  and  to  make  up  the  particular  Members, 
they  halve  each  of  the  two  principal  Parts  the  Archi¬ 
trave  is  divided  into,  and  then  divide  the  lower  Part' 
into  three,  giving  two  to  the  lower  Face,  and  half  a 
Part  to  the  Bead  ;  dividing  alfo  a  fecond  Part  of  the 
four  into  three,  allowing  one  to  the  Ogee  5  alfo  di¬ 
viding  the  upper  fourth  Part  into  three,  giving  half  a 
Part  to  the  Bead,  one  and  a  Half  to  the  Ogee ,  and 
one  to  the  upper  Fillet ,  making  the  Projection  one 
of  thofe  Fourths  in  Height,  of  which  they  give 
Half  to  the  middle  Face. 

For  the  Cornice,  they  divide  its  Height  into  eight 
Parts,  one  for  the  Ogee  and  Fillet,  another  for  the 
Dentils ,  another  for  the  Ovolo  and  Fillet ,  and  the 
other  is  divided  into  fix,  one  Fourth  whereof  they 
give  to  the  Fillet  under  the  Modillions,  one  and  one 
Fourth  to  the  Modillion,  half  a  Part  to  the  Ogee  and 
Fillet ,  one  and  a  Half  to  the  Corona ,  half  a  Part  to 
the  Ogee,  one  Fourth  to  the  Fillet ,  one  and  one 
Fourth  to  the  Scima  Retta,  and  half  a  Part  to  the 
Fillet,  making  the  whole  ProjeClure  equal  to  the 
Height,  and  dividing  it  into  the  fame  Number  of  Parts. 

Callimachus,  a  Corinthian  Sculptor,  is  thought  by 
moft  of  the  modern  Writers  to  have  been  the  Inven¬ 
tor  of  this  Order  of  Architecture,  and  that  paffing  by 
the  Tomb  of  a  young  Lady,  over  which  her  Ntirfe 
had  placed  a  Bafkct  with  fomc  of  her  Play-things, 
and  covered  it  up  from  the  Weather  with  a  Tile  ;  the 
whole  having  been  placed  on  a  Root  of  Achantus  \  as 
it  fprung  up,  the  Branches  encompafied  the  Bjfkec, 
anti  bending  down  A- top  under  the  Corner  of  the 
Tile,  formed  a  Kind  of  Volutes  \  hence  Callimachus 
took  his  Hint:  The  Bafkct  he  imitated  in  the  Vafe 
of  his  Column  ;  the  Leaves  in  the  Volutes ,  and  the 

’Tile  in  the  Abacus  of  his  Order, - Villalpandus 

treats  this  Story  ol  Callimachus ,  as  a  Fable  *,  and  will 
have  the  Corinthian  Capital  to  have  taken  its  Origin 
from  an  Order  in  Solomon'* s  Temple,  the  Leaves 
whereof  were  thole  of  the  Palm  Tree. 

The  Com  pom  t  it  (fo  called  from  its  Capital  (c  5) 
being  computed  out  of  thofe  of  the  other  Orders)  is 


the  laft  of  the  five  Orders  of  Architecture.- — - _ jj, 

borrows  a  Quarter- round  from  the  Tufcan ,  and  Bo- 
rick  •,  a  double  Row  of  Leaves  from  the  Corinthian 
and  Volutes  from  the  Ionick. — Its  Cornice  has  finiplg 
Modillions  or  Dentils. 

Scamozzi,  and  M.  Le  Clerc ,  place  this  Order  be¬ 
tween  the  Ionick  and  Corinthian,  out  of  a  View  to  its 
Delicacy  and  Richneft,  which  they  efteem  inferior  to 
the  Corinthian ,  and  therefore  make  no  Scruple  to  life 
it  under  the  Corinthian ,  cho5  moft  Authors  rank  it 
after  the  Corinthian . 

The  Proportions  of  .this  Order  are  not  fixed  by  py. 
truvius  he  only  marks  its  general  Character,  by 
obferving  that  its  Capital  is  composed  of  feveral  Parts 
taken  from  the  Dorick ,  Ionick ,  and  Corinthian ;  He 
does  not  feem  to  regard  it  as  a  particular  Order;  nor 
does  he  vary  it  at  all  from  the  Corinthian ,  except  in  its 

Capital. - In  EffeCt  it  was  Serlio  who  firft  added 

the  Compofite  Order  to  the  four  of  Vitruvius,  formin'? 
it  from  the  Remains  qf  the  Temple  of  Bacchus ,  the 
Arches  of  Titus,  Septimus ,  and  the  Goldfmichs:  Till 
then  this  Order  was  efteemed  a  Species  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian ,  only  differing  in  its  Capital. 

This  Order  being  thus  left  undetermined  by  the 
Antiencs,  the  Moderns  have  a  Sort  of  Right  to  dif¬ 
fer  about  its  Proportions,  (Ac.  Scamozzi ,  and  after 
him  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  makes  its  Column  (b  5)  19  Modules 
and  a  Half,  which  is  iefs  by  half  a  Module,  than 
that  of  the  Corinthian ;  as  in  EffeCt  the  Order  is 

lefs  delicate  than  the  Corinthian. - Vignola  makes  it 

20,  which  is  the  fame  with  that  of  .its  Corinthian \ 
but  Serlio,  who  fi.rft  formed  it  into  ah  Order ,  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  proper  Entablature  and  Bafe ,  (a  5)  and  alter 
him  M.  Pen  atilt,  raifie  it  ftill  higher  than  the  Com- 
thian. - This  laft  does  not  think  different  Orna¬ 

ments  and  Characters  fufficient  to  confticute  a  different 
Order,  unlefs  it  have  a  different  Height  too;  agree¬ 
ably  to  his  Rule  of  augmenting  the  Height  of  the 
feveral  Columns  by  a  Series  of  two  Modules  in  each; 
he  makes  the  Compofite  twenty  Modules ,  and  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  eighteen  ;  which  it  feems  is  a  Medium  be¬ 
tween  the  Porch  of  Titus,  and  the  Temple  of  Bacchus. 

Palladio  makes  the  Columns  of  the  Compofite  ten 
Modules  long ;  and  the  Intercolumnation  in  the  De- 

figns  of  Colonades,  one  Diameter  and  a  Half. - 

He  makes  this  Order  (Tenderer  than  the  Corinthian , 
and  its  Pedeftal  (c  5)  one  Third  of  the  Altitude  ot 
the  Column,  and  which  he  divides  into  eight  Parts 
and  a  Half,  the  firft  for  the  Cymatium,  and  five  and 

a  Half  remaining  for  the  Dado .• - Fie  fubdivides 

the  Bafe  of  the  Pedeftal,  into  three  Parts,  two  he 
allows  for  the  Plinth,  and  one  for  the  Torus ,  with  its 

Cymatium. - He  makes  indifferently  the  Bafe  of 

this  Column,  Attick ,  or  a  Compound  of  the  Attid 
and  Ionick. 

He  gives  to  the  Compofite  Capital  (05)  the  fame 
Mcafures  with  the  Corinthian ,  but  varies  from  it  in  the 
Volutes ,  the  Ovolo  and  Aftragal,  which  he  cuts  into 
Beads ;  which  Members  he  borrows  from  the  Ionick, 
and  which  he  makes  thus. — He  divides  the  Capital  from 
the  Abacus  downwards  into  three  Parts  *,  the  firft  he  al¬ 
lows  to  the  firft  Row  of  Leaves,  the  fecond  to  the 
middle  Row,  and  the  third  to  the  Volutes ,  which 
takes  up  fo  much  of  the  Abacus ,  that  it  feems  to  go 
out  of  the  Ovolo,  near  the  Flower  which  is  placed 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Curvature  of  the  Abacus ,  and 
is  as  thick  in  Front  as  the  Breadth  of  its  Horns,  or 
little  more.— —The  Thicknefs  of  th t Ovolo  he  makes 
three  Fifths  of  the  Abacus ,  and  its  lower  Part  to  be¬ 
gin  parallel  to  the  Eye  of  the  Volute giving  to  1^ 
Projecting,  three  Fourths  of  its  Altitude. — He  maRf's 
the  Ajlragal  one  third  Parc  of  the  Altitude  ol  the  * 
volo,  and  its  l*roje<flure  a  little  more  than  halt  its 
Thicknefs,  and  to  wind  about  the  Capital  tmclcr  t  u. 
Volute ,  fo  as  to  be  always  vifible. — -To  tl\c 
which  is  under  the  Ajlragal,  and  foims  the  Plinth  (« 
the  Bell  of  the  Capital ,  he  gives  half  the  AJlragaC 
making  the  Body  of  the  Bell  perpendicular  to  tm 

Bottom  of  the  Flutes  of  the  Column. 

A  great  Number  of  modern  Ai  chile  Us  divide 
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Height  given  for  this  Order  into  ten  Parts,  two  thereof 
for  the  Pedeftal,  and  dividing  the  eight  remaining  Parts 
into  fix,  one  for  the  Height  of  the  Entablature ,  and 
£ve  for  the  Length  of  the  Column,  with  Safe  and 
Capital. — That  Length  they  divide  into  ten  Parts, 
which  is  no  more  than  halving  each  of  the  five  Parts, 
and  that  is  the  Diameter  of  the  Column  below.  So 
will  the  Pedeftal  (h  5)  be  three  Diameters,  the  Co¬ 
lumn  ten,  and  the  Entablature  two  in  Height. - 

Having  divided  the  Entablature  into  fix,  they  give 
two  to°  the  Architrave  (E  5)  one  and  a  Half  to  the 
Freeze  (F  5)  and  two  and  a  Half  to  the  Cornice,  (g  5) 
making  the  Projection  of  the  Architrave  two  Sevenths 
0f  its  Height,  and  that  of  the  Cornice  equal  to  its 
Hei°ht.— The  Height  of  the  Pedeftal  being  divided 
tnco°feven  Parts,  they  give  two  to  the  Safe  and  Plinth, 
four  to  the  Dye ,  and  one  to  the  Cap. . 

They  diininifh  the  Column  as  in  the  laft  Order, 
and  dividing  the  Diameter  at  Bottom,  into  five,  they 
make  the  Bafe  of  the  Column  projeft  on  each  Side, 
one  of  thefe  Parts,  which  gives  the  Breadth  of  the 
Dye  of  the  Pedeftal. — To  the  Bafe  of  the  Pedeftal 
they  give  one  Third  of  the  two  Parcs  for  the  Bafe 
and  Plinth ,  and  make  the  Projection  thereof  equal 
to  the  Height,  and  that  of  the  Cap,  four  Fifths  of 

the  Height. 

They  make  the  Height  of  the.  Bafe  of  the  Column, 
half  a  Diameter,  and  its  Projection  one  Fifth  of  the 
whole  Diameter.— For  the  particular  Members  of  the 
Pedeftal,  they  divide  the  Height  of  the  Bafe  into  four 
Parts,  one  for  the  Torus,  one  Third  of  a  Part  for  the 
Fillet,  one  and  two  Thirds  for  the  Cymatiutn,  and  the 
other  Part,  which  is  one  Third,  to  the  Aftragal  and 
Fillet  \  the  whole  Projection  being  equal  to  the 
Height. —The  Height  of  the  Cap  they  divide  into 
five  Parrs,  one  for  the  Aftragal  arid  Fillet,  which  is 
one  Third,  two  more  to  the  Cy mat  turn  and  Fillet, 
which  is  half  a  Part,  one  to  the  Corona,  and  one  to 
the  Ogee  and  Fillet,  which  is  one  Third  5  making  the 
whole  Projection  four  of  the  faid  Parts. 

The  Height  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Column  being  di¬ 
vided  into  fix,  they  give  one  and  three  Fourths  to  the 
Plinth,  one  to  the  lower  Torus,  one  Fourth  to  the 
Fillet,  half  a  Part  to  the  Scotia,  one  to  the  Aftragal 
and  Fillet  (which  are  fubdivided  into  fix,  each  Fillet 
having  one,  and  each  Aftragal  two)  then  give  half  a 
Parc  to  the  other  Scotia,  one  Fourth  to  the  Fillet, 
and  the  remaining  three  Fourths  to  the  upper  Tortis  % 
as  to  the  Fillet  above,  -  which  is  Part  of  the  Column, 
it  is  half  a  Part,  or  double  the  Bignefs  of  the  under 
one. 

They  make  the  Height  of  the  Compcfite  Capital 
a  Diameter  and  6ne  Sixth,  which  they  divide  into 
feven,  giving  two  to  each  Height  of  Leaves,  the 
Head  thereof  turning  down  half  a  Part  5  two  Thirds 
of  aPart  to  the  Space  between  the  Leaves  and  Fil¬ 
let,  one  Third  to  the  Aftragal  and  Fillet,  (which  is 
one  Third  of  that)  two  Thirds  more  to  the  Ovolo , 
one  Third  to  the  Space  between  the  Ovolo  and  Abacus , 
half  a  Part  to  the  Hollow,  and  half  a  Part  to  the  O- 
volo  and  Fillet,  which  is  one  Third  thereof. — They 
make  no  other  Difference  between  the  Projection  of 
this,  and  that  of  the  Corinthian,  but  in  the  Volutes , 
which  they  make  after  the  fame  Manner  of  the  Ionick  \ 
making  befidcs,  this  Capital  equal  in  Height  to  the 
Architrave  and  Freeze  taken  together. 

for  to  form  the  Entablature ,  they  divide  its  Height 
into  fix  Parts,  two  for  the  Architrave ,  one  and  a 
Hall  lor  the  Freeze ,  and  two  and  a  Half  for  the 
Cornice . — For  the  particular  Members,  the  Archi¬ 
trave  is  divided  into  feven  Parts,  giving  two  to  the 
firil  Fafcia,  half  a  Part  to  the  Ogee,  two  and  a  Half 
to  the  fecond  Fafcia  *,  dividing  again  the  upper  two 
Eirrs  into  five,  hall  a  Parc  for  the  Bead^  one  and  a 
Hi  f  for  the  Ovolo,  two  for  the  Hollow ,  and  one  for 
tin*  Fillet  \  making  the  Projection  two  of  thofe  feven 
Parts  in  Heigh r. 

1  hey  oblervc  no  other  Order  in  the  Freeze,  than 
jhat  followed  in  the  lenick  j  but  they  divide  the 
Height  oi  the  Cornier ,  into  two  and  a  Ilnlf  princi¬ 


pal  Parts,  fubdividing  each  of  them  into  four,  and 
the  Half  into  two,  which  makes  ten  in  the  whole  5 
giving  one  Fourth  to  the  Fillet,  one  Fourth  to  the 
Bead,  and  one  to  the  Ogee,  one  more  to  the  firft: 
Fafcia  of  the  Modillions ,  half  a  Parc  co  the  Ogee, 
one  and  one  Fourth  to  the  fecond  Fafcia,  one  Fourth 
to  the  Fillet ,  half  a.  Part  to  the  Ovolo ,  two  to  the 
Corona ,  one  to  the  Scima  reverfa  and  Fillet ,  which  is 
one  Fourth,  and  one  and  a  Half  to  the  Scima  reCta9 
and  half  a  Part  to  the  Fillet ;  making  its  whole  Pro¬ 
jection  equal  to  its  Height. 

The  Compoftte  is  alfo  called  the  Roman  and  Italich 
Order ,  as  having  been  invented  by  the  Romans ,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  reft,  which  are  denominated  front 
the  People  among  whom  they  had  their  Rife.— Mr, 
Perrault,  in  his  Vitruvius,  diftinguilhes  between  Com - 

pofite  and  compofed  Order. - The  latter,  he  fays* 

denotes  any  Compofition  whbfe  Parts  and  Ornaments 
are  extraordinary  and  unufual  *,  but  have  withal  fome- 
what  of  Beauty  5  both  on  Account  of  their  Novelty, 
and  in  RefpeCt  of  the  Manner  or  Genius  of  the  Ar¬ 
chitect  ;  fo  that  a  compofed  Order  is  an  arbitrary 
humorous  Compofition*  whether  regular  or  irregular. 

• - The  fame  Author  adds,  that  the  Corinthian  Or¬ 

der  is  the  firft  Compofite  Order,  as  being  compofed  of 
the  Dorick  and  Ionick ,  which  is  the  Obfervation  of 
Vitruvius  himfelf.  Lib.  4.  c.  i. 

Before  I  conclude  this  Treatife  of  Architecture,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  take  Notice  here,  of  the  fe- 
veral  general  Rules  given  by  Palladio,  in  order  to 
avoid  feveral  Errors  which  were  firft  introduced  by 
the  Barbarians ,  and  which  are  ftill  in  Practice  a- 
mong  us. 

1.  He  would  have  tis  admit  of  toothing  in  the  fe¬ 
veral  Orders  repugnant  to  that  Symmetry,  which  Na¬ 
ture  obferves  in  all  her  Works  ;  and  whereas,  for  In- 
ftance,  Trees  are  bigger  at  the  Trunks  and  near  the 
Roots  than  at  the  Top,  confequentJy  he  would  have 
it  laid  down  as  an  infallible  Rule,  that  Columns  fliouid 
be  thicker  at  Bottom  than  at  Top. 

2.  He  rejects  all  Columns  without  Bafes ,  fince 
Bafts  with  their  Torus7 s  and  Cavetto* s  reprefent  fo  na¬ 
turally  the  Swellings  occafioned  by  the  Weight  they 
fuftain,  therefore  condemns  thofe  who  deviating  from 
whatever  is  good,  juft  and  beautiful  in  Architecture , 
inftead  of  Piiafters  or  Columns*  which  are  to  fu¬ 
ftain  any  Weight,  place  Cartouches,  which  he  calls 
Scrolls ,  and  fuppofes  Ihould  ftrike  the  Eyes  of  Judges 
very  difagtecably  5  and  are  fo  far,  fays  he,  from  be¬ 
ing  fatisfaftory  and  pleafanc  to  thofe,  who  are  not, 
that  they  give  them  only  an  imperfeCt  Idea  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  and  only  put  Builders  to  an  unnecefiary  Ex¬ 
pence  5  for  which  Reafon  he  would  have  none  of 
thofe  Cartouches  come  out  of  the  Cornice. 

3.  He  condemns  all  Frontifpieces  of  Gates,  Win¬ 
dows,  and  Galleries,  divided,  and  open  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  fincc  thofe  Frontifpieces  were  firft  made  to  defend 
thefe  Parts  of  the  Edifice  from  Rain,  &c.  Neccfilty 
having  inftruCted  the  antient  Architects  to  cover 

them,  and  to  give  them  the  Shape  of  a  Roof. - - 

Therefore  he  thinks  that  nothing  can  be  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  than  to  open  that  Part  which  wa9  invented  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  fhelter  the  Inhabitants,  and 
fuch  as  go  into  it  from  Rain*  Snow,  Hail,  and  other 
Injuries  of  the  Weather.  And,  fays  he,  tho*  Va¬ 
riety  and  Novelty  pleafes  nil  Mankind,  yet  they  arc 
not  to  be  introduced  in  dircCt  Oppofition  to  the 
Rules  of  Art,  and  the  Dictates  of  Reafon  ■,  and  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  Ancients  never  departed 
from  any  general  and  nccefiary  Precepts  of  Art  in 
their  various  Inventions. 

4.  He  forbids  the  making  the  ProjeCture  of  die 
Cornice ,  and  other  Decorations  very  large,  becnule 
when  they  exceed  reafonablc  and  due  Proportion,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  clofe  Place*  they  make  it  ftill  clofer,  and 
more  difngreenble  to  the  Eye,  and  frighten  thofe 
who  Hand  under  them,  who  imagine  they  arc  every 
Moment  to  fall  on  their  Heads. 

5.  He  will  have  the  Cornice  made  in  a  clue  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Columns,  for  ii  great  Cornices  are  put 

over 
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over  little  Columns,  or  little  Cornices  upon  great 
Columns,  the  whole  mutt  needs  be  difagreeable  to 
the  Eye. 

5.  He  advifes  us  to  avoid  the  fuppofing  the  Co¬ 
lumns  to  be  compofed  of  various  Pieces,  and  jointed 
together  by  certain  Annulets ,  and  Garlands  round 
them,  which  appear  to  keep  them  clofe  together;  be- 
caufe  the  more  lo lid  and  whole  the  Columns  feem  to 
the  Eye,  the  better  they  anfwer  the  End,  for  which 
they  were  raifed,  which  is  to  make  the  whole  Build¬ 
ing  more  {Irons;  and  fecure. 

U  - 

6.  And  he  forewarns  us  againft  making  fome 
Members  in  the  Cornice  unequal  to  the  Reft,  befides 
leveral  other  Abufes,  which  he  fuppofes  an  able  Ar¬ 
chitect  can  caution  himfelf  againft. 

There  are  other  Sorts  of  Architecture^  as  Architec¬ 
ture  in  Perfpedive ,  which  is  a  Sort  of  Building, 
wherein  the  Members  are  of  different  Mealures  and 
Modules,  and  diminifh  in  Proportion  to  their  Diftance, 
to  make  the  Work  appear  larger,  and  longer,  to  the 
View,  than  really  it  is.  Such  is  the  celebrated  Ponti¬ 
fical  Stair-Cafe  of  the  Vatican ,  built  under  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  Vfl.  by  Cavalier  Bonino . 

Counterfeit  Architecture,  which  is  that 
which  has  its  ProjeCtures  painted,  either  in  black  or 
white,  or  coloured  after  the  Manner  of  Marble,  as  is 
leen  practifed  in  Frontifpieces  and  Palaces  in  Italy , 

and  in  the  Pavilions  of  Marly.' - -  This  Painting  is 

done  in  Frefco  upon  plaifter’d  Walls,  and  in  Oil  on 

Walls  of  Stone. - Under  the  Name  of  Counterfeit 

Architecture ,  which  we,  otherwife,  call  Scene-Work^ 
is  likewife  comprehended,  that  painted  on  flight 
Boards,  or  Planks,  of  Wood,  whereon  the  Columns, 
Pi  la  Iters,  and  other  Parts  of  Building  feem  to  (land 
out,  with  a  Relievo ;  the  whole  being  coloured  in 
Imitation  of  various  Marbles,  Metals,  (Ac.  and  ferving 
in  the  Decorations  of  Theatres,  Triumphal  Arches, 

Publick  Entries,  Funeral  Pomps,  (Ac. - -Such  is  the 

Catafaleo ,  ufed  for  a  Decoration  of  Architecture ,  Sculp¬ 
ture,  and  Painting  ;  raifed  on  a  Timber  Scaffold  to 
fliew  a  Coffin  or  Tomb  in  a  funeral  Solemnity. 

Architecture  is  fcarce  inferior  to  any  of  the  Arts  in 

Point  of  Antiquity.— -  Nature  and  Antiquity 

taught  the  firft  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  to  build 
themfelves  Huts,  Tents,  and  Cottages from  which,  in 
Courfe  of  Time,  they  gradually  advanced  to  more  re¬ 
gular  and  (lately  Habitations,  with  Variety  of  Orna¬ 
ments.  Mofes  was  not  fo  kind  to  inform  us  what 
Kind  of  Habitations  had  the  Antediluvians ;  if  they 
had  any  fixed  ones,  or  if  they  only  dwelt  in  Tents,  as 
the  Tartars  do ;  moving  from  Place  to  Place,  as  the 
Circumltances  of  the  Times,  the  Climates,  and  the 
Seafons  required  it;  if  fo,  the  Ubiquarians  can  very 
well  trace  their  Origin  as  far  as  thofe  dark  Times, 
which  we  know  nothing  of  but  by  Suppofition,  and 
meer  Conjectures,  and  challenge  the  Free- Mafons  for 
Antiquity  ;  if  not,  and  they  had  really  fixed  Habita¬ 
tions,  Mcff.  the  Ubiquarians ,  mull  give  the  Prece¬ 
dency  to  the  Free-Mafons ;  though  after  a  more  ma¬ 
ture  Con fi deration,  we  are  all  nothing  clfe  but  Ubi¬ 
quarians ,  fince  we  cannot  flatter  our fe Ives  with  having 
a  permanent  Manlion  here  on  Earth;  a  Temped,  an 
Earthquake,  the  Fire,  and  an  infinite  Number  of 
other  unfordeen  Accidents,  can  ruin  and  dcflroy  from 
its  Foundation,  the  (l rouged  and  bed  built  Edifice ; 
and  the  Craft  of  a  Lawyer,  diflodge  us  from  our 
Houfcs,  and  render  us  Ubiquarians ;  therefore  that 
honourable  Society  has  in  Fadt  a  far  greater  Number 
of  Members ,  than  thofe  that  meet  in  their  feveral 
Conventions ,  among  whom  they  may  reckon  feveral 
Kings  and  other  Pi  •i tiers,  and  even  at  prefent  they 
are  honoured  with  the  Fcllowfhip  ofStaniflatts,  King 
of  Poland ,  of  Ragofjki,  Prince  of  Tranfilvania ,  anti 

of  the  Duke  of  II - 7/  G - -/>,  an  Honour 

which  the  free- Mafons  can  fcarcely  bond  of. 

Vitruvius  contends  for  the  Origin  of  Architecture^ 
being  almod  as  antient  as  human  Society,  and  that 
the  Rigour  of  the  Seafons  fir (l  led  Men  to  make  little 
Cabins  to  retire  into  ;  at  full  Half  under  Ground,  and 
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the  Half  above  covered  with  Stubble  ;  at  length,  grow¬ 
ing  more  expert,  they  planted  Trunks  of  Trees  ar- 
end,  laying  others  a-crols,  to  fuflain  the  Covering. 

Bur,  however,  as  I  clonk  fuppole  thole  firlt  Archi. 
te&s  to  have  been  very  curious  in  the  Symmetry  cf 
their  Edifices,  orobferved  any  regular  Order,  pjj  ra. 
ther  believe,  wich  fome  of  rhe  antient  Writers,  that 
Architecture  fird  began  to  be  reduced  to  any  tolerable 
Order  among  the  Tyrians  ;  thac  Villalpandus  afierts 
that  Solomon  was  the  firft  who  brought  it  under  thofe 
Rules,  which  lie  had  received  from  God  himfelf 
(whence  he  fuppofes  Architecture  of  divine  Invention) 
and  that  the  Tyrians ,  employed  by  thac  Prince,  had 
learned  that  Art  from  him,  and  carried  it  afterward 
into  their  Country.  To  what  a  Pitch  of  Magnificence 
and  Grandeur  the  Tyrians  carried  it  ere  it  came  to  the 
Greeks ,  may  be  learned  from  ljaiah  xxiii.  8  yet  ia 
the  common  Account  Architecture  fhould  be  almoft 
wholly  of  Grecian  Original :  Three  of  the  regular 
Orders,  or  Manners  of  Building,  are  denominated 
from  them,  viz.  Corinthian ,  Dorick ,  and  Ionick ,  and 
fcarce  a  Part,  a  fingle  Member  or  Moulding  but  comes 
to  us  with  a  Greek  Name. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  Romans ,  from 
whom  we,  derive  ir,  borrowed  what  they  had  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  Greeks ;  nor  feem,  kill  then,  to 
have  had  any  other  Notion  of  the  Grandeur  and  Beamy 
of  Buildings,  befides  what  arifes  from  their  Magni¬ 
tude,  Strength,  (Ac.  Thus  far  they  were  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  any  Order  but  the  Tufcan.  Under  Augujhu 
Architecture  arrived  at  its  Glory :  Tiberius  neglcfted 
it  as  well  as  the  other  polite  Arts.  Nero ,  amongft 
a  Heap  of  horrible  Vices,  dill  retained  an  un- 
common  Paffion  for  Buildings,  but  Luxury  and 
Difiolutenefs  had  a  greater  Share  in  it  than  true 
Magnificence.  Apollodorus  excelled  in  Architecture 
under  the  Emperor  Trajan ,  by  which  he  merit¬ 
ed  the  Favour  of  that  Prince,  and  it  was  he  who 
rais’d  the  famous  Trajan's  Column,  fubfifting  to  this 
Day.  After  this,  Architecture  began  to  dwindle,  and 
though  the  Care  and  Magnificence  of  Alexander  Sew- 
rus  fupported  it  for  fome  Time,  yet  it  fell  with  the 
IVeftcrn  Empire,  and  funk  into  a  Corruption,  from 
whence  it  was  not  recovered  for  the  Space  of  twelve 
Centuries. 

The  Ravages  of  the  Viftgolhs  in  the  fifth  Century 
dellroyed  all  the  molt  beautiful  Monuments  of  Anti¬ 
quity  ;  and  Architecture  thence  forwards  became  lo 
coarfe  and  arclels,  that  their  profefled  Architects  un- 
derftood  nothing  at  all  of  their  Defign,  wherein  its 
whole  Beauty  confifls :  Hence  a  new  Manner  of  Build¬ 
ing  took  its  Rife,  called  the  Got  hick. 

Charlemagne  did  his  utmofl  to  reftore  Architectures 
and  the  French  applied  themfelves  to  it  with  Succefs, 
under  the  Encouragement  of  II.  Capet ,  the  firlt  of 
the.  Line  of  the  Capetians>  from  whom  the  prefent 
King  of  France  is  lineally  defeended.  His  Son  Ro¬ 
bert  fucceeded  him  in  this  Defign,  kill  by  Degrees 
the  modern  Architecture  was  run  into  as  great  an  Ex- 
cefs  of  Delicacy,  as  the  Gothick  had  before  done  into 
Maffivenefs.  To  this  may  be  added  the  Arabejk%  Mo- 
rifljy  or  Morijk  Architecture ,  which  were  molt  of  a 
Piece  with  the  Gothick ,  only  brought  in  iroin  the 
South  by  the  Moors  and  Saracens  *  as  the  former  was 
from  the  North  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

The  Architects  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  Century,  who  had  fome  Knowledge  of  Sculp¬ 
ture,  feem  to  make  Perfection  confill  altogether  in 
the  Delicacy  and  Multitude  of  Ornaments,  which 
they  bellowed  on  their  Buildings,  with  a  World  of 
Care  and  Sollicitudc,  chough  frequently  without  any 


mduCt  or  Tafle.  <  . 

Jn  the  two  hill  Centuries,  the  Architects  oi'  Italy 
:l  France  were  wholly  bent  upon  retrieving  the  pit- 
live  Simplicity  ami  Beauty  ol  antient  Archil  Ainu* 
which  they  did  not  fail  of  Succefs*,  imfo-much  that 
r  Churches,  Palaces,  (Ac.  are  now  wholly  built  al- 

rhe  Antique .  , 

The  molt  celebrated  Architects  arc  Vitruvius ,  l  ;(•* 

Itulth 
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hdio,  Scamozzi ,  Serlio,  Vignola ,  Barbara,  Calaneo^ 
jlfrerri,  Viola,  Inigo  Jones,  Manfard ,  Bullant ,  and 

J)t  Lorme. 

"We  have  no  Greek  Authors  extant  on  Architecture . 
The  firft  who  wrote  of  it  was  Agaiharus  the  Athenians 
who  was  feconded  by  Democritus  and  Theophrajius. 
Among  the  Latins  Fuffilius,  Terentius  Varro,  Publi¬ 
us  Septimus,  Rufus,  and  Epaphroditus  wrote  De  Re 
ArchiteCtonica.  But  of  ail  the  Antients  Vitruvius  is 
the  only  entire  Author ;  though  Vegetius  relates  that 
there  were  700  Architects  at  Rome  in  his  Time*  He 
lived  under  Augujlus,  and  com  poled  a  compleat  Sy- 
fteni  o I  Architecture  in  ten  Books,  which  he  dedicated 
to  that  Prince.  There  are  two  Things  cenfured  by 
the  Moderns  in  this  excellent  Work,  viz.  Want  of 
Method,  and  Obfcuiity.  The  Mixture  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Vitruvius  is  fuch,  that  Leon  Baptijt  Alberti 
has  obferved  he  wrote  Latin  to  the  Greeks,  and  Greek 
to  the  Latins  :  He  adds  that  the  Work  contains  Abun¬ 
dance  oi  Things  lupeifluous  and  lortign  to  the  Pur- 
pofe.  for  this  Rcai'on  M-  Perrault  has  extracted  all 
the  Rules  out  of  Vitruvius's  prolix  Work*  metho- 
difcd,  and  publiihed  them  in  a  little  Abridgment. 
Several  Authors  have  alfo  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
Text  of  Vitruvius ,  particularly  Philander,  Barbaro , 
and  Salmafius ,  in  Notes  added  to  their  fcveral  Edi¬ 
tions  ;  Rivius  and  Perrault  in  the  Notes  to  their  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  Verfions  ;  and  Baldus  in  his  Lexicon 
Vitruvianum,  enlarged  by  De  Luet.  The  fame  M. 
Perrault,  has  alfo  compoied  an  excellent  Treat ij e  of 
the  five  Orders ,  which  may  be  eftecmed  a  Supplement 
to  Vitruvius ,  who  left  the  Doctrine  of  the  five  Or¬ 
ders  defective. 

The  Authors  upon  Architecture  fince  Vitruvius  are, 
Leon  Baptifta  Alberti,  who  in  1512  publiihed  ten 
Books  of  the  Art  of  Building  in  Latin,  dcfigncd  to 
outvie  Vitruvius  ;  in  which  however  he  has  not  fuc- 
ceeded ;  his  Work  has  Abundance  of  good  Things, 
but  is  deficient  in  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Orders.  Seb. 
Serlio,  who  wrote  feven  Books  of  Architecture ,  five  of 
which*  concerning  the  five  Orders *  were  madepublick 
in  1602;  throughout  all  which,  he  religtoufty  keeps 
to  Vitruvius's  Rules:  The  feventh  was  fince  publiihed 
in  1675  5  but  the  fixth,  concerning  private  Buildings, 
has  not  yet  appeared.  And  Palladio ,  who  wrote  four 
Books  of  Architecture ,  containing  the  fundamental 
Rules  of  the  Art,  with  various  Inftances  of  all  the 
Kinds  of  Works,  publiihed  in  Italian  in  1575:  The 
two  firft  Books  are  rendered  into  High  Dutch,  and 
enlarged  with  Annotations  by  Boeckler  ;  and  the  four 
publiihed  in  Englijh  in  1735,  embellilhed  with  a  large 
Variety  of  Chimney-Pieces,  collected  from  the  Works 
of  Inigo  Jones  and  others.  Phil .  De  Lorme ,  who  pub¬ 
liihed  nine  Books  of  Architecture  in  French .  J.  Ba - 
rozzi  De  Vignola,  who  in  1631  made  Publick  his 
Rules  of  the  five  Orders  in  Italian ,  fince  tranflated 
with  large  Additions  by  Daviler,  under  the  Title  of 
Cours  D' Architecture,  d?c.  and  fince  alfo  into  High 
Dutch  with  Notes. 

T  0  thefe  are  to  be  added  Vincent  Scamozzi,  his  Idea 
of  univerfal  Architecture ,  publiihed  in  1615  in  Ita¬ 
lian  \  Car.  Phil.  Dieujfart ,  in  his  Theatre  of  Civil  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  publiihed  m  High  Dutch  in  1697  ;  where¬ 
in  lie  not  only  delivers  the  Rules  of  Architecture ,  but 
explains  and  compares  the  five  Orders,  as  laid  down 
by  Palladio ,  Vignola,  Scamozzi,  &c.  which  fame  De- 
ngn  was  alfo  executed  in  French  by  R.  Preart  De 
Cambray ,  in  a  Parallel  of  the  antient  Architecture  with 
(be  modern,  publiihed  in  French  in  1650,  and  fince 
t  ran  dated  into  Englifij ,  with  Additions  by  Mr.  Evelyn . 
, ■  Mendel,  Dire«5lor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paint- 
’’’gj  isle.  in  1698,  gave  a  Courfe  of  Architecture  in 
^'ench,  being  a  Collection  from,  all  the  celebrated 

rite rs  upon  the  Subjedt  of  the  Orders,  &c.  Ntc. 
Goldman  in  a  Treatife  De  Stylometris,  publiihed  in  La- 
t,n  High  Dutch,  in  the  Year  1661,  ha9  done 
good  Service  by  reducing  the  Rules  and  Orders  of 
Architecture  to  a  further  Degree  of  Perfection,  and 
jewing  how  they  maybe  cafily  delineated,  by  means 
or  certain  Inftruments  invented  by  him. 
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Lafily,  the  Elements  of  Architecture  are  very  inge- 
nioully  laid  down  by  Sir  H.  V/otton.  The  fame  are 
reduced  by  Starmius  and  Wolfius ,  to  certain  Rules 
and  Demonftrations ;  and  thus  is  Architecture  brought 
into  the  Form  of  a  Mathematical  Art ;  by  the  firft* 
in  his  Mathefis  Juvenil ,  and  the  fecond  In  his  Ele- 
menta  Mathefeos ,  Tom.  2.  An.  1715. 

We  have  not  forgot,  but  forbore  to  avoid  a  certain 
Confufion,  mentioning,  among  the  five  Orders  of 
Architecture,  fome  other  Orders,  which  no  Auchor 
has  judged  proper  to  intermix  with  thofe  principal 
ones,  as  the  Rujlick,  At  lick,  Perfian ,  Caryatitk ,  Go - 
thick,  French ,  and  Span  ip  Orders. 

The  Ru  stick  Order,  is  that  adorned  with  Ru - 
flick  Quoins,  BolTages,  &V. 

At  tick  Order,  is  a  little  Order  of  low  Pila- 
fters,  with  an  Architrave  Cornice  for  its  Entablature , 
as  that  of  the  Caftle  of  Verfailles,  over  the  Ionick,  on 
the  Side  of  the  Garden.  M.  Blondel  calls  the  littld 
Pilafters  of  At  ticks  and  Mezzanines  falfe  Orders. 

Persian  Order,  is  that  which  has  Figures  of 
Perfian  Slaves  inftead  of  Columns  to  fupport  the  En¬ 
tablature.  This  Order  was  firft  praCtifed  among  the 
Athenians,  on  Occafion  of  a  Victory  their  General 
Paufanias  obtained  over  the  Perfians\  as  a  Trophy  of 
this  Victory,  the  Figures  of  Men  drefied  in  the  Per¬ 
fian  Mode,  with  their  Hands  bound  before  them,  and 
other  Characters  of  Slavery,  were  charged  with  the 
Weight  of  Dorick  Entablatures;  and  made  to  do  the 
Office  oi  Dorick  Columns.*— Though  M.  Le  Clerc 
obferves  that  Perfian  Columns  are  not  always  made 
with  the  Marks  of  Slavery  ;  but  are  frequently  ufed  as 
Symbols  of  Virtues,  Vices ;  of  Joy,  Strength,  Va¬ 
lour,  ifici  as  when  made  in  the  Figures  of  Hercules , 

to  reprefent  Strength,  of  Mars,  Mercury,  Fattnusi 
Satyrs ,  &c. 

The  Cary aticR  Order,  is  that,  whofe  Enta¬ 
blature  is  fupporced  with  Figures  of  Women,  inftead 
of  Columns.^ — Vitruvius  obferves*  that  the  Greeks 
having  taken  the  City  Cary  a,  led  away  their  Women 
Captives ;  and  to  perpetuate  their  Servitude,  repre- 
fented  them  in  their  Buildings,  as  charged  with  Bur¬ 
dens,  fuch  as  thofe  fupporced  by  Columns.—: — .  The 
Caryatides,  fays  M.  Le  Clerc ,  are  not  now  reprefent- 
ed  as  among  the  Ancients,  viz.  as  Symbols  of  Slavery* 
with  Hands  tied  before  and  behind  ;  thofe  Characters 
being  fuppofed  Injurious  to  the  fair  Sex.  Among  us 
they  are  reprefenced  as  Images  of  Juftice,  Prudence, 
Temperance,  (Ac.— — Their  Legs  are  always  to  be 
clofc  to  each  other,  and  even  a-crofs;  their  Arms 
laid  Flat  to  the  Body,  or  to  the  Head,  or  at  lead  as 
little  fpread  as  poflible;  that,  as  they  do  the  Office  of 
Columns,  they  may  have,  as  near  as  poflible,  the  Fi¬ 
gure  thereof.  Sometimes  their  Arms  are  cut  off 
for  greater  Delicacy  ;  as  in  the  Hall  of  the  Swifs 
Guards  in  the  Louvre ;  but  M.  Le  Clerc  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  fuch  Mutilations. 

When  infulated  they  fhould  never  have  any  great 
Weight  to  fupport ;  and  their  Entablature  and  Pedcftal 

are  ordinarily  to  be  Ionick. - 'When  they  join  to  a 

Wall,  &V.  it  is  advifeable  to  put  a  Confole  over  them, 
which  may  appear  to  fupport  the  Weight  of  their 
Entablature ;  ocherwife  as  they  reprefent  Women, 
they  dp  not  feem  fo  proper  to  fuftain  great  Loads. 
—When  they  are  made  in  Form  of  Angels,  the 
fame  Author  would  have  them  fupport  the  Entabla¬ 
ture,  which  in  that  Cafe,  is  to  be  Corinthian,  with 
their  Hands. — The  Antients  made  the  Caryatides  fre¬ 
quently  to  fupport  Bufkets,  or  Corbels  of  Flowers; 
and  thefe  they  call  Canephonc ,  or  Cijliferct  \  which 
Canephor<c,  are  in  Allufion  to  the  Cauephor(e  of  t he 
Antients,  which  were  two  Virgins  of  Athens ,  kept  in 
Minerva  s  Temple  in  the  Acropolis ,  who  at  the  Fealt 
of  the  Panathemca ,  carried  B.iflceia  on  their  Heads, 
with  fomething  fecret  or  myftcrious  therein,  deliver¬ 
ed  to  them  by  the  Priellefs. - The  B.i fleets  were 

ulually  crowned  with  Flowers,  Myrtles,  &c —  The 
Cancpkortc,  in  thefe  Ceremonies,  always  marched  firft, 
the  Philofopher  or  Prieft  next,  and  the  Choir  of  Mu- 
ficlc  followed. 

Z  2 
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French  Order,  is  a  new  contrived  Order  *  where¬ 
in  the  Capital  confifts  of  Attributes  agreeing  to  that 
warlike  Nation  5  as  Cocks  Heads,  Flower- dc-Luces, 
&c.' — Its  Proportions  are  Corinthian  5  fuch  is  that  of 
M.  Le'Brun,  in  the  grand  Gallery  of  Ver failles  ;  and 
that  of  M.  Le  Clerc.  This  laft  gives  us  a  fecond 
5 Tttfcan  Order ,  and  a  Span  if  s  Order ,  befides  his  Fre?ich 
Order.— — -The  Ttifcan  he  ranks  between  the  firft 
Tttfcan  and  Dorick. — Its  Height  he  makes  23  Semi¬ 
diameters,  22  Minutes. — The  Column  to  have  15,  the 
Pedeftal  5,  and  the  Entablature  3,  and  22  Minutes ; 
and  he  propofes  its  Freeze  to  be  adorned  with  Turtles, 


which  are  the  Arms  of  Tv. f cany. 

The  Spanish  Order  he  places  between  the  Corh. 
thian ,  and  Compcjite . — -The  whole  Order  he  mikes  90 
Semi-diameters,  28  Minutes,  whereof  the  Column  |us 
9,  and  25  Minutes,  the  Pedeftal  16,  and  18  Minutes 

and  the  Entablature  4,  and  15  Minutes.- - 

Horns  of  the  Abacus  he  fufiains  with  little  Pointer  • 

the  Middle,  in  lieu  of  a  Rofe,  has  a  Lion’s  Snout  • 

That  Animal  being  the  Symbol  of  Spain ,  and  ex- 
preffing  the  Strength,  Gravity  and  Prudence  of  that 
Nation. 
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ARIANISM  is  an  antient  Herefy  in  the  Church, 
broached  in  the  Beginning  of  the  fourth  Cen¬ 
tury,  by  Arius ,  Prefbyter  of  Alexandria  ;  whence 
his  Difciples  and  Parti  fans  have  been  called  Arians. 

Arius  was  born  in  Africa ,  in  that  Part  of  Lybia 
which  confines  with  Egypt.  Arius  had  a  great  deal 
of  Pride  and  Ambition  hidden  under  a  bright  Genius, 
vaft  Knowledge,  and  profound  Underftanding,  which 
recommended  him  to  Peter,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria , 
who  ordained  him  Beacon ;  and  finding  afterwards, 
that  Arius' s  Merit  was  not  fupported  with  that  Piety, 
Virtue,  and  Orthodoxy  he  expelled  to  find  in  him, 
but  that  on  the  contrary,  foon  after  his  Ordination, 
he  had  declared  himfelf  a  Partifan  of  Meletius ,  the 
Schifmatick  Bifhop  of  Lycopolis  in  Thebaicla ,  he  was 
excommunicated  as  a  Relapfe  by  the  Patriarch,  who 
being  obliged  foon  after  to  fcal  his  Faith  with  his 
Blood  ;  Arius  by  his  Artifices  having  found  the  Secret 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Achillas ,  Peter's  Succefior 
in  the  See  of  Alexandria  ;  this  new  Patriarch  not 
only  received  him  into  his  Communion,  but  likewife 
raifed  him  to  the  firft  Dignities  of  the  Church,  next 
to  Epifcopacy  •,  for  he  not  only  ordained  Arius  Pref¬ 
byter,  but  gave  him  alfo  the  Government  of  one  of 
the  principal  Churches  of  Alexandria ,  (of  one  of 
thole  called  Laura's)  and  according  to  Theodor et  l.  1. 
c.  2.  made  him  ProfdTor  of  Divinity,  or  Theologal  of 
the  Cathedral  Church. 

The  great  Reputation  Arius  acquired  in  thefe  two 
eminent  Pofts  or  Employments,  flattered  his  extreme 
Vanity  with  the  Hope  of  being  chofe  to  fucceed  A - 
chill  as  \  but  was  fruflrated  in  his  Expectation  by  A- 
Icxander ,  a  Perlon  of  an  extraordinary  Merit,  whofe 
rare  Virtues,  exemplary  Life,  and  the  fignal  Services 
lie  had  done  to  the  Eajlcrn  Church,  had  gained  the 
Suffrages  of  the  Chriftians  of  Alexandria,  being  raifed 
to  the  patriarchal  Chair,  at  Achillas's  Demile,  who 
had  held  it  but  a  fliort  Time. 

The  new  Patriarch’s  principal  Care  after  his  Eleva¬ 
tion,  was  to  gain  Arius’s  Friendfhip,  by  giving  him 
at  all  Times  and  in  all  Occafions,  repeated  Marks  of 
his  EH  (.Tin,  but  all  to  no  Pur  pole;  for  Arius,  from 
the  firfl  Moment  of  his  difappointed  Ambition,  had 
formed  the  Defign  of  being  revenged  on  the  Patri¬ 
arch,  for  the  Injudice,  he  pretended,  the  People  of 
sllesandria  had  done  to  his  Merit,  by  preferring  si - 
lexander  to  him,  in  the  Patriarchate,  And  as  he 


ternal  Care,  ufed  to  inftrult  his  Clergy  in  publick 
Conferences,  where  he  expounded  with  a  great  deal 
of  Penetration,  Knowledge  and  Sagacity,  the  princi¬ 
pal  Articles  of  the  DoHrine  of  the  Church. — -There¬ 
fore  having  one  Day  aflembled  all  the  Priefls  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  he  began  to  talk  in  a  very  fublime  Manner, 
on  one  of  the  mod  profound  and  mod  incompre- 
henfible  of  our  Myfteries,  (hewing  the  indivisible 
Unity  which  fubfifted  in  the  Trinity,  who  were  three 
diftinlt  Perfons,  though  all  three  had  but  the  fame 

Efience.- - *’Twas  then,  fays  Theodoret ,  l.  1.  c.i, 

that  Arius  thought  he  could  never  have  a  better  Op. 
portunity  to  attack  his  Patriarch  with  Advantage. 
For  as  the  Herefy  of  Sabellius  was  abhorred  and  dc- 
tefted  by  the  whole  oriental  Church,  who  fixty  Years 
before  had  had  the  facrilegious  Preemption  to  ad¬ 
vance,  that  there  was  but  one  Perfon  in  God,  under 
three  different  Names,  and  with  three  different  Ope¬ 
rations  ;  Arius  flood  up  in  the  Middle  of  the  Aflcin- 
bly,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  Warmth  and  Teeming 
Zeal,  pretended  that  the  Patriarch  had  advanced  Si z- 
bellius' s  Dogma,  only  difguifed  under  another  Exprcf- 
fion  ;  ana  that  it  was  impofiible  to  maintain  fuch  U- 
nity  of  Efience,  without  confounding  the  Perfons  to¬ 
gether  ;  that  the  Son  could  not  have  been  begotten 
without  having  the  Father  for  his  firft  Principle, 
whence  he  concluded  with  philofophical  Reafonings, 
that  that  Principle  muft  have  been  before  him  ;  and 
therefore  the  Son  could  not  have  fuch  Unity  of  Sub- 

ftance  with  the  Father.- - -The  whole  Afiembly  was 

furprifed  at  Arius' s  Preemption,  which  however, 
fowecl  the  firft  Seeds  of  Divifion  among  them ;  for 
as  Arius  was  efteemed  a  Perfon  of  a  profound  Eru- 
dicion,  very  well  verfed  in  the  Scriptures,  that  lie 
appeared  as  if  he  would  only  oppofe  the  Errors  of 
Sabellius ,  and  that  he  (poke  then  very  pertinently, 
and  with  much  Subtilty  on  the  Subjeft,  at  that  very 
Time,  lome  of  the  Afiembly  clpouled  his  Party; 
though  the  greateft  Number  flood  by  their  Patriarch, 
and  maintained  his  Doiftrine,  ns  one  of  the  moll  ef- 
fential  Points  of  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

Alexander,  who  obl'ervcd  that  the  Spirits'.pn  both 
Sides,  had  been  over- heated  by  the  Difputes,  thought 
that  the  bell  and  eafier  Expedient,  was  to  endeavour 
to  procure  a  Reconciliation  among  them,  by  all  the 
Means  his  eafy  and  truly  chriftian  Temper  could 
dictate  him;  therefore,  without  having  Recourie 


found  it  was  impofiible  to  cenfure  the  Life  of  his 
Patriarch,  which  was  irreproachable,  he  hoped  to 
ruin  his  Credit,  by  rendering  him  fufpelted  of  Me¬ 
rely,  and  was  al moll  lure  ol  Succefs,  knowing  him* 
fell  to  be  a  very  fubtle  Logician,  and  confequently 
capable  to  puzzle,  in  difputing,  the  Chriftians  of 
thole  'Times,  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  SubtiJeics 
of  the  Plalouician  or  Arijlotelian  Schools. 

An  Occalion  loon  offered  i  tie  If,  which  favoured 
slrius's  ambitious  and  criminal  Defign  ;  for  the  Church 
enjoying  at  that  Time  a  profound  Tranquillity,  and 
the  Patriarch  Alexander  being  determined  to  apply 
himfelf  wholly  to  the  Inflruflioti  and  Conduit  of 
that  Portion  of  Chri(l’s  Flock  committed  to  his  pa¬ 


to  thofe  violent  Expedients  he  could  have  em¬ 
ploy’d  to  force  them  to  fu  tunic  t  hem  ft*  Ives  to  lib 
Authority;  lie  had  Priefls  fel cited  out  of  both 
Parties  to  propofe  and  defend  their  refpeftive 
Opinion  ,  where  fays  Sczomen  lib.  1.  c.  14.  In* 
would  fet,  with  the  Chiefs  of  his  Clergy,  as 
Judge,  to  decide,  by  a  folemn  Judgment,  their 
Diflercnccs  ;  lie  went  even  fo  far,  the  better  to 
convince  both  Parties,  that  he  acted  without  Pre¬ 
judice  or  Partiality,  as  to  appear  indifferent  as  t() 
the  two  Opinions,  praifing  Ibmetimes  the  one,  and 
fnnicrimcs  the  other,  according  to  the  different  1  m'ni 
the  Dil'pute  took  ;  but  he  foon  perceived  that  wo 

great  a  Complaifance,  Specially  in  religious  Matters, 

*  weakens 
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weakens  as  much  the  Party  of  the  Truth*  as  St  renders 
the  adverfe  Party  ftrong  and  audacious  ;  for  Arius 
abandoning  himfelf,  to  the  Violence  and  Impetuoficy 
of  the  Dcfire  he  had  to  conquer  his  Opponents,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fupport  his  fir  ft  Blafphemy,  with  fo 
fcandalous  and  dctcftable  Propofitions,  that  to  have 
litarci  him  much  longer,  had  been,  in  fome  Meafure, 
to  have  rendered  onelelf  his  Accomplice. 

Sotomen ,  Theodor ct ,  and  St.  Atbanafins,  fay,  that 
Arjus  in  that  Conference,  to  maintain  that  the  Son  i^not 
of  the  lame  Subftance  with  the  Father,  went  fo  far  as 
to  advance,  that,  properly  fpeaking,  the  Father  was 
foie  God,  foie  Eternal,  foie  Wife,  foie  Good,  foie 
Omnipotent  of  himfelf,  and  lole  Immutable  5  that  he 
was  God  from  all  Eternity,  and  Father  only  fince  he 
had  begotten  his  Son,  or  his  exterior  Word,  who  did 
not  proceed  from  his  Subftance ;  that  by  his  Wifdom 
and  interior  Word  he  had  formed  and  created  him 
from  nothing,  before  the  other  Things  created  ;  that 
the  Father  was  before  the  Son,  when  the  Son  had  no 
Exiftence  yet  5  having  created  him  to  form  all  the 
other  Creatures  by  him,  which  he  lurpafled  in  Excel¬ 
lency  •,  fo  that  he  was  really  the  Son  of  God,  and  God 
himfelf  by  Participation,  fuperior  to  all  the  Angels 
and  Men,  but  of  a  Nature  inferior  to  that  of  his  Fa¬ 
ther,  which  of  itfelf  was  capable  of  Mutation,  and  of 
pa  fling  from  Good  to  Evil ,  and  from  Virtue  to  Vice, 
if  the  Father  had  not  freed  him  of  that  Changement, 
by  having  foreleen  from  all  Eternity,  that  he  would 

be  conftant  in  doing  good. 

This  is,  fays  Atbanafins  and  Sozomen ,  what  Art  us 
maintained  in  this  Conference  or  Deputation  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  the  whole  Foundation  of  Ariamfw ;  in 
which  his  Difciples  have  often  changed  leveral 
Things,  as  the  leveral  Conjunctures  and  Circumftan- 
ces  ot  Time  obliged  them  to  it. 

Alexander ,  fur  prized  at  thei'e  fatal  Confequences  he 
had  not  forefecn,  put  an  End  to  the  Controverfy,  by 
pronouncing  in  favour  of  thole  who  had  defended  the 
Divinity  and  Eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  forbidding 
Alius  to  preach,  or  divulge  his  falfe  Dogma,  which 
tended  towards  the  entire  Ruin,  of  the  firft  and  beft 

eftablifhed  Principles  of  the  Chriftian  Religion. - - 

Arm ,  who  law  that  in  a  fhortTime  he  would  be  capa¬ 
ble  to  form  to  himfelf  a  ftrong  Party,  which  the  Pa¬ 
triarch  could  Jcarce  be  able  to  oppofe,  thought  proper 
to  difiemble  his  Refcntments,  and  have  more  Time 
to  prepare  all  his  Machines  againft  his  Enemies,  as 

he  did. - He  began  by  thole  who  had  declared 

openly  for  him  in  the  Conference,  whom  he  ealily 
confirmed  in  his  Party,  by  reprefenting  to  them  the 
Di (honour  and  Shame  of  recanting  when  once  one  has 

cfpoufed  an  Opinion. - Of  the  other  three  chief 

Priefts  who  governed  the  Parifhes  of  Alexandria,  and 
who  had  already  began  to  preach  other  Errors,  he 
gained  two,  Cqrponas  and  Sartwlas  ;  who  finding 
that  they  had  neither  Credit  nor  Partifans  enough,  to 
make  thcmfclvcs  Chiefs  of  a  Party,  acknowledged 

Arias  for  theirs.- - As  for  the  Third,  call’d  Colin- 

ihus,  by  E pi  plan  ins,  llares.  69.  he  made  an  Merely 
apart,  which  not  being  fupporied  with  all  the  Spirit, 
and  Artifices,  capable  to  form  an  liereftarcb ,  was  loon 

extin  ft, 

Socrates,  /.  4,  c.  3.  informs  us,  that  Anus  found 
lumlVlf  loon  ftrengihened,  by  near  twenty  Ecclc- 
ibflicks,  of  thole  who  had  the  Reputation  of  being 
the  great  eft  Wits,  and  the  moll  learned  ;  anil  of  two 
bmous  Bifhops,  Secundus  of  Ptolmaidcs  in  the  Pen - 
and  ol  Tbeoihis  of  Marmiric  in  Lybia  ;  on 
v'd iich  he  began  to  think,  he  could  aft  more  openly, 
a,1(!  employ  all  the  Tali  11  ts  he  had  received  from  Na- 
Ulrc»  to  gain  Prol'elyres  \  for  he  had  in  faft  the  Ad- 
v*!  wages  ncceffary  to  captivate  the  Minds  and  Hearts 
(jf  his  Auditors ;  he  was  call  of  Stature,  very  well 
"1;iP((l,  and  of  fo  grave  and  furious  an  Afpeft,  that 
could  have  been  eafily  perfuaded,  that  he  was  a 
1  "Ion  ol  an  extraordinary  Virtue  and  Piety,  and  of 
a  very  auflere  I  ,i|V  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  his  mo- 
and  dec*  or  Orel's,  his  eafy  Acce Is,  accompanied 
all  the  Allability  and  good  Manners,  which  he 


employed  with  a  great  deal  of  Dexterity,  to  perfuade 
thole  whom  he  wanted  to  engage  in  his  Party. 

Such  as  1  have  reprefented  him,  and  believing  him-' 
felf  ftrong  enough,  fay 5  Theodore/,  l.  t.  c.\ 2.  to  aft 
with  more  Liberty,  he  began  to  preach  his  Dcftrine 
in  his  own  Church  *,  where  it  was  eafily  received  by. 
thole,  who  tiled  to  hear  him  as  an  Oracle.  He  ex¬ 
plained  it  in  private  Conferences,  and  in  his  Conver- 
facions,  and  ufed  to  go  from  Houfe  to  Houle,  to  de¬ 
bauch,  if  poffible,  the  Chiefs  of  the  City,  and  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  fair  Sex,  who  were  the  moft  efteem*' 
ed  and  refpefted  for  their  Piety  and  Virtue  ;  over 
whom  he  had  foon  gained  a  very  great  Afcendant, 
by  his  devout  and  infinuacing  i\ir. — At  laft,  he  made, 
by  his  Intrigues,  fo  great  a  Progrefs,  that  if  we  be¬ 
lieve  Epipbanius ,  he  found  the  Secret  to  fed  lice, 
among  the  reft,  very  near  feven  hundred  Virgins, 
and  devout  Maids,  of  thofe  who  had  confecrated 
themfelves  to  God,  in  Alexandria,  who  all  put  them- 
felves  under  his  Conduft,  and  adhered  fo  obftinately 
to  his  Errors,  that  they  afterwards  perfifted  in  them, 
notwichftanding  all  the  Efforts,  and  other  efficacious 
Means  employed  to  undeceive  them. 

That  could  not  be  done,  fays  Theodoret ,  without 
an  Ecclat,  which  awaken’d  at  laft  the  Patriarch  as  from 
a  profound  Sleep,  he  had  abandoned  himfelf  to,  thro* 
an  Excefs  of  his  natural  Goodnefs,  and  the  Artifices 
and  affefted  Submifficns,  of  him  who  only  wanted  to 

deceive  him.* - Alexander  then  fent  for  Arttis ,  and 

having  charitably  reprimanded  him,  and  reproached 
him,  in  foft  Terms,  with  his  Difobedience,  and  the 
Scandal  he  caufed  in  the  Church  by  his  Blafphemies, 
again  ft  the  facred  Perfon  of  Jefus  C hr  iff,  he  com¬ 
manded  him  to  retraft  :  But  Arius ,  puffed  up  with 
his  new  Conqucfts,  (believing  himfelf  ftrong  enough, 
not  only  to  ftand  on  the  defenfivc,  but  even  to  attack 
if  he  could  find  an  Opportunity  of  doing  it  to  Advan¬ 
tage)  anfwered  impudently,  and  with  Arrogancy, 
That  what  he  had  advanced  was  nothing  but  the  pure 
and  orthodox  Truth  ;  and  if  one  of  the  two  was 
obliged  to  a  Recantation,  it  was  he  the  Patriarch,  who 
had  infefted  his  Flock  with  the  Herefy  of  Sabellius. 

Alexander  finding  that  his  Lenitives,  inftead  of 
curing  the  Wound,  ferved  on  the  contrary  to  render 
it  more  defperate,  was  forced  at  laft;  to  have  Recourfe 
to  more  violent  Remedies. — He  convccated  in  Alex¬ 
andria  a  Council  of  a  hundred  Bifhops  of  the  Provin¬ 
ces  of  Egypt,  and  of  Lybia ;  wherein  the  Cafe  having 
been  impartially  and  exaftly  difeuffed  5  the  impious 
Doftrine  of  Arius  was  condemned  ;  and  as  he  refufed 
always  with  the  fame  Obftinacy  to  abjure  his  Errors, 
he  wasfolemnly  degraded,  excommunicated,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  with  his  Followers,  both  from  the  Church  and 
the  City. 

The  Council  being  thus  ended,  Alexander  judged 
proper  to  inform  the  other  Bifhops,  who  had  not  been 
prefent,  of  the  Condemnation  of  Arius  5  which  lie 
did  by  a  circular  Letter,  which  for  the  Defcription 
lie  made  therein,  of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Art* 
an i fin ,  which  has  fo  great  a  Report,  to  the  other  He¬ 
re  Ties  which  have  been  broached  fince  in  the  Chriftian 
Church,  I  will  infert  here  Word  for  Word  as  related 
by  Socrates. 

Note,  That  the  Reader  mu  ft  not  mi  flake  this  So¬ 
crates  for  the  Philofopher  Socrates,  fince  this  was 
a  Chriftian,  born  under  the  Empire  of  Tbeodo/itts , 
and  who  has  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of 
thofe  Times. 


A  Letter  of  Alexander  Bifop  of  Alexandria. 


To  our  dcarly-belovcd  and  worthy  Colleagues  in  the 
MiniJIry  of  the  Caibolici:  Church,  Alexander,  Greet - 

tug  in  the  Lord . 


i 

i 

t 

c 

i 


W  He  re  as  the  Catholick  Church  makes  up 

bur  one  Body  ;  and  we  are  ordered  in  the 
facred  Scripture,  to  preferve  it  with  Care,  Peace, 
and  Unanimity  among  us  ■,  it  is  juft  we  flioukl  in- 
lorm  one  another  reciprocally,  ol  what  happens  in 

‘  our 
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4  our  refpeftive  Diocefles,  fo  that  if  one  of  the  Mcm- 
4  bers  be  in  Affliction,  or  in  Profperity,  the  others  may 
4  condole,  or  rejoice  with  him.  Perverfe  Men,  and 
4  Enemies  of  our  Lord,  have  rifen  lately  in  our  Dio- 
4  cefe,  teaching  how  to  feparate  one-felf  by  Schilm, 
c  which  is  a  Difpofition  againft  the  Arrival  of  the 
4  Aniichrifi.  1  thought  at  fir  ft  to  have  been  capable 
4  to  bury  that  Diforder  in  Oblivion,  and  that  having 
4  fmothered  it  in  the  Perfons  of  thofe  Apojlates,  it 
4  would  fpread  no  further,  to  the  Abufe  of  the  too 
4  great  Credulity  of  the  Simple  and  Ignorant.  But 
4  fince  Etife bins ,  who,  to  ufurp  the  See  of  Ni  comedy, 

4  has  defcrted  that  of  Beryte ,  has  took  thofe  Apoftates 
4  under  his  Protection,  and  has  wrote  every  where  in 
4  their  Favour,  1  mu  ft  break  the  Silence,  to  inform 
4  you  of  this  new  Error,  and  to  precaution  you  againft: 

4  all  that  Eufebiits  could  write  to  you  on  that  Subjeft. 

4  - -On  th's  Occafion,  he  renews  his  antient  Ma- 

1  lignity  and  Spite,  which  leemed  to  have  been  de- 
4  faced  by  Time;  and  though  he  feemingly  writes  in 
4  favour  of  thofe  Apoftates,  he  nevertheiels  confults 

4  his  own  Intereft. - -However,  thefe  are  the  Names 

4  of  thofe  who  have  feparated  themfelves  from  the 
4  Church  ;  Arius ,  Achillas ,  Aithales ,  Carpones ,  ano- 
4  ther  Arius ,  Sarmates ,  Eurouis ,  Lucius ,  Julien , 

4  Menas ,  Helladitts ,  Gains ,  and  like  wife  Secundus 
4  and  Theonas ,  who  formerly  were  called  Bifhops. 

4  They  advance  with  the  greateft  Temerity,  but 
4  without  being  authorifed  therein  by  the  Scripture,  that 
4  God  has  not  been  always  Father,  but  there  has  been 
4  a  Time  when  he  was  not  fo.  That  the  Word  of 
4  God  has  not  always  been,  but  was  created  from 
4  nothing  ;  God  who  is,  having  created  him  who 
4  was  not,  from  what  was  not ;  fince  the  Son  is  the 
4  Creature  and  the  Work  of  his  Father,  who  is  not 
4  like  unto  his  Father  as  to  his  Subftance,  nor  the 
4  true  Word  of  God,  nor  his  true  Wifdom,  he  being 
4  but  one  of  his  Works,  and  one  of  his  Creatures; 
4  and  that  it  is  an  Abufe  to  call  him  Word  and  Wif- 
4  dom ,  fince  he  has  been  created  by  the  Word,  and 
4  by  the  Wifdom  which  are  in  God,  and  by  which 
4  all  his  other  Works  have  been  formed.  Hence  it 
4  follows,  that  his  Nature  is  fubjefl  to  Changement, 
4  like  all  the  other  reafonable  Creatures.  That  the 
4  Father  is  invifible  and  ineffable  to  the  Son,  for  the 
4  Son  does  not  know  him  perfectly,  nor  can  fee 
4  him.— — That  the  Son  does  not  know  his  own  pro- 
4  per  Subftance,  has  only  been  made  for  us,  and  as 
4  an  Inftrument  of  his  Father  for  our  Creation,  for  if 
4  God  had  never  form’d  the  Deftgn  of  our  Creation, 

4  the  Son  had  never  been.- - Some  having  afked 

4  them,  if  the  Word  of  God  could  change  as  the  De- 
4  vil  has  changed,  they  have  not  been  afhamed  to  an- 
4  fwer,  that  he  certainly  could;  for  he  is  of  a  Na- 
4  ttire  fubjeft  to  Changement,  fince  he  can  be  begot- 

4  ten  and  created. - We  having  afiembled  with 

4  very  near  a  hundred  Bifhops,  as  well  from  Egypt 
*  as  from  Lybia ,  have  pronounced  Anathema  againft 
4  Arius ,  who  is  the  firft  Promoter  of  thofe  Errors, 
4  and  againft  all  his  Partizans.  But  Ettfebius  has  re- 
4  ceived  them,  endeavouring  to  mix  Impiety  with 
4  Piety,  and  Falfhood  with  Truth  ;  but  he  (hall  not 
4  conquer,  fince  the  Truth  is  always  Conqueror,  and 
4  there  can  be  no  Society  between  Light  and  Dark- 
4  nefs,  Ch rift  and  the  Devil, — Who  has  ever  heard 
4  the  like  !  or  who  could  hear  it  without  being  fur- 
4  prifed  with  Aftonifhment,  and  without  flopping  his 
4  Ears  for  fear  they  fhould  be  defiled  with  fo  much 
4  Filth  ?  Where’s  the  Perfon  who  hearing  St.  John 
4  fay,  in  the  Beginning  •was  the  Word,  will  not  con- 
4  demn  thofe  who  pretend,  that  there  has  been  a  Time 
4  when  he  was  not?  Or  who  is  he,  who  hearing 
4  thefe  Words  of  the  Evangelift,  the  only  Son ,  and 
4  by  him  all  'Things  have  been  made ;  will  not  be  pro- 
4  voiced  with  Indignation  againft  thofe  who  affirm 
4  that  die  Son  is  but  a  Creature  ?  For  if  he  was  but 
4  a  Creature,  how  could  he  be  one  of  thofe  which 
4  have  been  made  by  him  ?  How  could  he  be  the  only 
4  begotten  Son ,  if  he  was  ranked  among  the  Creatures  ? 
4  Since  the  Father  fays,  my  Heart  has  produced  a  good 


4  Word ;  and  again,  1  have  begotten  thee  in  my  Eofim 
4  before  the  Morning  Light .  How  could  he  be  of  a 
4  Subftance  different  from  that  of  his  Father ,  ftnce 
4  he  is  his  moft  perfect  Image,  the  Splendor  of  his 
6  Glory,  and  fays  himfelf,  he  that  fees  me,  fees  my  pa. 
4  ther  ?  If  the  Son  is  the  Reafon  and  the  Wifdom  of  the 
4  Father,  how  can  it  be  poffible,  that  there  has  been  a 
4  Time  when  he  was  not?  It  is  as  if  they  were  to 
4  fay,  that  there  has  been  a  Time,  when  God  was 
4  without  Reafon  and  without  Wifdom.  How  could 
4  he  be  fubjeCt  to  Changement,  when  he  fays  of 
4  himfelf,  I  am  in  my  Father ,  and  my  Father  is  in 
4  me  ;  and  again,  my  Father  and  I  are  but  one ;  havino- 
4  faid  before  by  his  Prophet,  feeing  that  I  am,  and 
4  1  do  not  change ;  for  though  thefe  Words  could  be 
4  underftood  of  the  Father ,  they  are  neverthelefs  btt- 
4  ter  apply’d  to  the  Son,  fince  he  has  not  been 
4  changed  in  becoming  a  Man,  and  as  Sc.  Paul  fays, 
4  he  is  the  fame  to  Day  he  was  Tejterday ,  and  will  be 
4  the  fame  for  evermore .  But  what  could  perfuade 
4  them  to‘  advahee  that  he  has  been  made  for  us 
4  fince  the  Apoftle  allures,  that  all  Things  have  been 

•  made  for  him  and  by  him.  The  facnlegious  Pre- 
4  fumption  they  have  to  advance,  that  the  Father  is 
4  not  known  perfectly  by  the  Son,  ought  to  furprife 
4  no  body  ;  for  fince  they  have  declared  War  againft 
4  Cbrijt,  they  defpife  the  Word,  by  which  ’cis  faid,  as 
4  my  Father  knew  me,  1  knew  my  Father .  So  if  the  Fa- 
4  ther  knows  but  imperfedlly  his  Son,  the  Son  can  know 
4  but  imperfeClly  his  Father .  If  fuch  a  Thing  cannot 
4  be  faid  without  Crime  and  Blafphemy,  and  if  really 
4  the  Father  knows  perfectly  the  Son,  who  is  his 
4  Word  ;  it  is  clear  that  the  Son  knows  perfectly  his 
4  Father.  We  convince  them  often  by  thefe  Tefti- 
4  monies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  but  they  change  their 
4  Language  as  often  as  the  Came  lien  changes  Colours, 
4  and  verify  perfectly  thefe  Words,  That  when  theim- 
4  pious  Man  is  arrived  at  the  Height  of  his  Crimes,  he 
4  defpife s  every  Thing.  There  have  been  Hereticks 
4  before  them,  whole  Extravagance  was  extreme,  but 
4  in  denying  the  Divinity  of  the  Word,  they  have 
4  juftified  thofe  Herefies,  becaufe  they  have  approach* 
4  ed  nearer  thd  Impiety  of  the  Aniichrifi.  For  this 
4  Reafon,  and  no  other,  they  have  been  expelled  the 
4  Church,  and  ftricken  with  Anathema .  *Tis  true, 
4  that  we  are  very  fenfible  of  their  Lofs,  and  it  is  with 
4  the  greateft  Sorrow  we  fee  them  rejeCt  the  DoCtrinc 
4  of  the  Church,  which  they  had  formerly  profefTdd, 
4  Moreover  we  are  the  lefs  furprifed  at  it,  that  we 
4  know  the  fame  Misfortune  happened  to  Hymcntus , 
6  to  Pbiletus ,  and  to  Judas ,  who  after  having  been  the 
4  Difciples  of  the  Saviour,  forfook  and  betray’d  him; 
4  befides,  we  had  been  foretold  their  Apoftacy,  fince 
4  the  Lord  had  told  us,  Matt .  c.  xxiv.  Take  heed  that 
c  no  Body  J educe  you,  for  many  will  come  in  my  Name, 

*  faying*  h  am  the  Chrift ,  and  they'll  feduce  many  \  d’j 
4  not  follow  them.  And  St.  Paul ,  who  had  been  in- 
4  ftruCted  in  the  School  of  the  Son  of  God,  fays,  i  Epijf, 
4  Tim.  c.  iv.  In  Times  to  come  fame  will  forfake  tbe 
4  Faith,  by  following  the  Spirit  of  Error ,  and  the 
c  Doftrincs  of  f he  Devil.  The  Lord  has  himfelf  left 
4  us  this  Precept,  and  having  given  this  Advice  by 
4  the  Mouth  of  his  Apoftle,  we  have  had  Reafon  to 
4  pronounce  Anathema  againft:  thefe  Men,  of  whole 
4  Impieties  wc  have  been  Witnefs,  and  to  declare 
4  them  cut  off  from  the  Body  of  the  Catholick 
4  Church.  We  inform  you  of  it,  ourdeareft  Brothers, 
4  and  the  beloved  Companions  of  our  Mini  (try,  left 
4  were  they  to  run  to  you,  you  fhould  receive  them  ; 
4  or  left  you  fhoulcl  mind  Eufebiits' s  Letters ;  for  we 
4  all  who  profef9  to  be  Chri Ilians,  are  obliged  to  a- 
4  void,  as  God’s  Enemies  and  Corrupters  of  Souls, 
4  thofe  who  fpeak  or  entertain  any  Sentiment  againft 
4  Chrift ;  we  mult  not  fo  much  as  falute  them,  f°r 


t 

t 


Fear  we  fliould  become  Accomplices  of  their  Crimes. 
We  greet  all  thofe  who  are  with  you  ;  thole  with  us 


4  greet  you.' 


This  Letter  being  fent  by  Alexander  to  all  the  Ch 

tics,  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  Diforder,  and  excite 

the 


t 
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the  Depute  among  the  Bifhops.  Some  approved  it 
by  their  Signature,  and  others  rejected  it.  Eufebius 
whom  it  affcdted,  oppofed  it  more  ftrenuoufly  than 
.iny  other  :  He  was  then  in  great  Credit,  becaufe  the 
Emperor  lived  at  IN i  comedia ,  of  which  Eufebius  was 
Bifhop,  and  which  was  the  Caufe  of  feveral  Bifhops 
adhering  to  his  Sentiments.  He  ufed  to  write  con- 
j-inuallyfiometimcs  to  Alexander ,  to  defire  him  to  re¬ 
nounce  all  Sorts  of  Difpute,  and  to  receive  Arms  into 
his  Communion and  Sometimes  to  the  other  Bifhops, 
t0  deter  them  from  joining  with  Alexander  \  which 
at  laft  filled  the  Church  with  Diforder  and  Confu- 
iion ;  for  not  only  the  Bifhops  were  feen  to  difpute 
among  themfelves,  with  an  extraordinary  Warmth, 
but  the  People  were  alfo  divided,  and  would  declare 
for  one  or  the  other  Party.  The  Affair  was  carried 
to  fuch  Extremity,  fays  Socrates ,  that  our  Religion 
became  at  laft  a  Subject  of  Raillery,  and  of  Paftime 
for  the  Pagans  on  their  Theatres. 

But  however,  if  Arius  had  been  in  fome  Manner 
difeoncerted  by  the  Decifion  of  the  Synod  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  he  was  not  at  all  difeouraged  *  that  City  be- 
inor  at  that  Time  one  of  the  greateft,  and  bed  peo¬ 
pled  of  ail  the  Raft,  he  could  eafiiy  be  hidden  there, 
and  cabal  by  himfelf  and  his  Partifans,  in  a  Manner 
the  more  dangerous,  becaufe,  not  being  publick,  it 
could  not  be  fo  eafiiy  oppofed.  In  Effedt,  he  made 
more  Profelytes,  by  thofe  fecret  and  hidden  Intrigues, 
than  he  had  done  yet  by  his  Conferences  and  Sermons. 
Some  prefuming  they  had  Capacity  enough,  to 
judge  of  the  Merit  of  the  Caufe,  pretended  chat  A - 
rius  was  in  the  right ;  and  others  adhered  to  him, 
according  to  Cuftom,  only  by  a  pure  Love  of  No¬ 
velty,  which  has  always  a  great  many  Charms  for 
the  Vulgar.  Some  embraced  his  Doftrine,  purely 
becaufe  it  had  been  condemned  by  the  Patriarch  ; 
and  fome  by  a  Principle  of  Companion  for.  thofe 
learned  Men,  (as  they  ufed  to  fay)  and  thofe  Eccle- 
fiafticks  of  an  extraordinary  Merit,  unjuftly  perfe- 
cuted,  becaufe  it  was  not  the  Pleafure  of  their  Ad- 
verfaries  they  fhould  be  more  learned  and  wife  than 
they  were  themfelves.  It  even  happened  that  Mele- 
tius  and  his  Partifans,  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  againft 
Alexander,  whom  they  hated,  though  they  did  not 
follow  the  Dodlrine  of  Arius ,  neverthelcfs  favoured 
him,  and  declared  for  him  *,  fo  that  in  a  fhort  Time 
he  found  himfelf  ftrong  enough,  as  to  hope  a  corn- 
pleat  Victory  over  his  Enemy  the  Patriarch.  But  as 
he  forefaw  it  was  impofiible  for  him  to  fucceed  fo  well 
in  his  Dcfign  as  he  could  wifh,  without  engaging  a 
Number  of  Bifhops  in  his  Defence,  efpecially  thofe 
who  had  fome  Credit  at  Court,  he  fenc  the  molt 
learned  of  his  Difciples  to  the  neighbouring  Bi¬ 
fhops,  to  whom  he  wrote  Letters,  full  of  Arti¬ 
fices  and  Submiffions,  expofing  to  them  his  per¬ 
nicious  Dodtrine  in  general  Terms,  which  he  (tiled 
the  Truth  contrary  to  the  Dogma  of  Sabellius.  Pie 
added  (fays  Eufcb.  dc  Conftant.  l.  2,  c.  60 )  That  if 
they  were  to  find  it  Orthodox,  he  humbly  defired 
them  to  grant  him  their  A  fli  fiance  and  Protection, 
againft  the  Violences  of  Alexander ;  if  not,  that  he 
was  ready  to  learn  from  them  what  they  would  be 
plea  fed  to  teach  him,  concerning  a  Myftery  of  fuch 
Importance.  Through  thefe  artificial  Means,  he 
iurprized  at  firft  the  too  great  Credulity  of  feveral 
Bifhops,  who  could  not  fee  the  Venom  hidden  under 
the  flattering  Proteftacions  of  a  Man,  famous  and 
perfccuted  5  who,  fays  Sozomen ,  threw  himfelf,  as  it 
were,  into  their  Arms ;  but  he  could  never  have 
nude  Choice  of  a  greater  and  more  powerful  Pro- 
trdlor,  than  of  Eufebius  of  Nico media,  who  had  found 
the  Secret  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  Confidence  of 
Conftant ia,  the  Emperor  Conftant  inc' s  Sifter,  and 
Wife  ro  Licinius .  That  Prince  ft  having  been  gained 


Protection  to  Arius ;  who  by  his  Letters*  had  earn  eft  ly 
implored  it.  Therefore  he  fent  him  Word  to  (land 
firm  and  unchangeable  in  his  Sentiments,  that  he 
might  depend  upon  finding  Perfons  that  would  pro* 
ted  and  fupport  him  in  lo  glorious  ■  an  Enterprise* 
and  that  he  was  going  to  write  in  his  Favour  to 
the  Bifhops  of  Paleftine ,  efpecially  to  Eufebius  of 
Cafarea,  one  of  his  mod  particular  and  intimate 
Friends. 

Moreover  Alexander  having  been  informed  of  the 
Diiordercaufed  by -Arius’s  Cabals  in  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
Thebaides ,  and  Lybia ,  had  him  followed  fo  clofe,  that 
he  was  forced  at  laft,  to  fly  with  fome  of  his  Difci¬ 
ples.  into  Paleftine,  where  he  had  fixed  the  Rendez¬ 
vous.-. — —He  was  no  fooner  arrived^  but  as  well 
by  himfelf  as  by  his  Partifans,  whom  (fays  80x0m. 

L  1.  c.  14.  and  Theod.  1.  1.  c.  5.)  he  fent  every  where, 
he  implored  the  Protection  of  the  Bifhops,  particu¬ 
larly  of  thofe  whom  Eufebius  of  Nicomcdia  had  difi* 
poled  to  receive  him:  He  aded  fo  well,  that  in  a 
fhort  Time  he  gained  to  his  Party,  Eufebius  of 
farea ,  P  atropbilius  of  Scytbopolis ,  Paiilinus  of  Tyre * 
and  many  others  who  had  been  perfuaded  to  it,  as 
much  by  the  Favour  of  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  as  by 
the  Artifices  and  FJatteries  of  Arius *  who  foon  after 
requefted  them,  that  they  would  be  pleafed  to  grant 
him  Leave  to  make  Aflemblies,  where  he  might  pub- 
lickly  teach  his  new  Dodrine. 

Thofe  who  aded  in  concert  with  him,  procured  a 
Convocation  of  as  many  Bifhops  as  they  could  affem- 
ble  ;  and  granted  him,  in  a  Sort  of  Synod,  together 
with  their  Communion,  the  Permiffion  he  had  afked 
for*  ordering  him,  however,  by  an  Artifice  concerted 
between  them,  he  fhould  negled  nothing  to  make 
his  Peace  with  his  Bifhop,  and  thereby  engage  him 
to  receive  him  into  Favour,  and  reftore  him  to  his 
Fundions.  On  which  Arius  informing  his  Protedor 
of  the  Succefs  of  his  Negotiation,  had  the  Impudence 
to  allure  him,  that  all  the  Eaftern  Bi/hops,  maintain¬ 
ed  his  Dodrine,  for  which  Alexander  had  alfo  pro¬ 
nounced  againft  them  the  fame  Anathema . 

Epiphanius  and  Theodor et,  fay,  that  he  went  further  % 
for  having  fettled  his  Pariy  in  Paleftine ,  where  he 
preached  publicity  his  Errors*  he  went  to  Court  on 
Purpofe  to  take  Meafures  with  Eufebius,  and  to  ad 

in  concert  in  fo  favourable  a  Beginning. - Eufebius 

introduced  him  to  Conftanlia  his  Protect  refs  (Conftan- 
tine's  Sifter,  and  Widow  of  the  Emperor  Licinius) 

rts  a  Perfon  of  an  extraordinary  Merit. - 'Arius 

had  no  great  Difficulty  to  gain  that  Princefs,  al¬ 
ready  difpofed  by  Eufebius,  to  receive  the  Venom 
of  his  Impiety*,  and  lie  aded  fo  well  his  Part,  under 
the  Difguife  of  Hypocrify  and  Adulation,  that  Con - 
ftantia  undercook  his  Defence  *  fo  that  as  the  Ser¬ 
pent,  to  deceive  Adam,  (educed  Eve  firft,  fo  like- 
wife  this  Hcreftarcb ,  who,  according  to  St.  Epipha¬ 
nius ,  H<er ef  69.  had  the  Subtilty  of  a  Serpent,  the 
eafier  to  deceive  the  World,  began  by  corrupting  the 
Faith  of  the  Sifter  of  his  Prince  and  Mafter.  Thus 
we  have  feen  in  all  Ages,  that  as  the  firft  Falfhood 
was  introduced  into  the  World  by  a  Woman,  it  has 
been  perpetuated  in  the  Herefics,  which  are  the  Se¬ 
quel  thereof,  by  the  Protedion  granted  to  it  by  fome 
Women  (Pr  in  cedes  not  excepted)  who  having  noc 
Capacity  enough  to  difeover  the  Error,  had  more 
than  a  fufficient  Obftinacy  and  Prefumption  to  main¬ 
tain  it. 

Having  fo  happily  began,  Eufebius  and  Arius  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  fhould  oblige  the  Bifhops  of  their 
Party  to  throw  off  the  Mafk,  ami  declare  publickly 
in  their  Favour,  but  with  fuch  CircumfpeCtion,  as 
could  juftify  their  Condud  near  Conftantinc,  and  flicw 
their  Enemies  in  the  wrong. - -They  then  judg'd 


Wife  ro  Licinius.  That  Princefs  having  been  gained  proper,  that  all  thofe  Bifhops  fhould  write  civilly  ta 

the  Dexterity  and  CompJaifancc  of  Eufebius ,  had  the  Patriarch  Alexander,  in  Arm's  Favour  5  defiring 

took  Care  of  his  Fortune,  and  to  introduce  him  at  he  fhould  be  re -eft a bl idled,  fince  they  believed  his 

v-OUrt,  This  nmhirinne  Riflmn  nln*if/»rl  wrrli  fn  fn»  TV»i*Trin#*  found  and  nrrhodox  i  thf*V  evi*n  wen*,  of 


This  ambitious  Bifhop,  pleafed  with  fo  fa¬ 
vourable  an  Occafion  of  making  himfelf  the  Chief 
of  a  formidable  Party,  who  he  hoped  would  follow 
blindly  his  intcrclls,  made  no  Scruple  of  granting  his 


he  fhould  be  re*efiabl idled,  fince  they  believed  his 
Do&rine  found  and  orthodox  *  they  even  were  of 
Opinion,  that  Arius  and  his  Difciples  fhould  write  at 
the  fame  Time,  which  1  li .* y  did  *  but  the  Patriarch* 
who  knew  perfeilly  Well  that  all  thofe  afTeCled  Sub- 

A  a  a  millions 
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millions  of  Arius  and  his  Partifans,  were  nothing 
elfe  but  mere  Artifices  to  deceive  him  ;  v/rote  feverai 
circular  Letters  to  all  the  Bifhops  of  Phoenicia,  Pa - 
leftine,  Syria ,  and  Jfia,  wherein  he  expofes  the  Er¬ 
rors  and  Impieties  of  Arius ,  complaining  in  particu¬ 
lar  of  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia ,  whom  he  charges  with 
feverai  Crimes  ;  and  of  the  Bifhops  who  had  declared 
themfelves  Protestors  of  this  rebellious  Prieft.  Pie 
wrote  alfo  to  Pope  Silvefter ,  to  inform  him  of  what 
he  had  done  againft  Arius. 

Thofe  Letters  fenc  every  where,  produced  various 
Effefls,  according  to  the  different  Difpoficion  of  the 
Perfons  who  received  them.  Eufebius9  s  Partifans  per¬ 
illing  in  their  former  Projeft,  defired  Alexander  to 
receive  thofe  Ecclefiafticks  into  his  Communion,  and 
to  renounce  a  Difpute  which  was  of  no  Utility  to  the 

Church. - Some  wrote  in  general  and  ambiguous 

Terms,  that  they  might  be  always  in  a  Condition  to 
declare  themfelves  on  the  (Longer  Side  ;  others  with¬ 
out  determining  any  Thing  as  to  Arius ,  Paid  that 
they  had  neither  received  nor  rejected  him. — Others 
excufed  themfelves  for  having  admitted  him  into 
their  Communion,  in  that  they  were  not  perfectly 
inflruded  of  all  that  had  happened  in  his  Cafe. 

But  the  greateft  Number  was  on  Alexander's  Side ; 
for  feverai  Bifhops  of  all  the  Provinces  of  Africa , 
and  Afta,  having  received  his  Letters,  rejected  Arius 
as  an  Heretick,  and  an  Excommunicate  *,  and  in 
Anfwer  to  the  Patriarch,  fent  him  their  ConfefTion 
of  Faith  agreeable  to  his,  and  figned  with  their  own 
Hands. 

The  Emperor  Con  ft  an  tine  having  conceived  a  very 
fenfible  Difpleafurc  at  this  Conteftation,  which  pre¬ 
pared  Matter  of  Laughter  for  the  Infidels,  and  hin¬ 
dered  them  from  embracing  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
thought  of  fmothering  ic  in  its  Infancy  ;  but  as  he 
had  been  mifinformed  by  Eufebius ,  for  whom  he 
had  a  particular  Efteem,  and  who  had  reprefented 
to  him  the  Articles  in  Difpute,  as  meer  Trifles,  not 
at  all  eflential  to  the  Chriftian  Faith,  laying  all  the 
Fault  on  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  ;  the  Emperor 
wrote  to  Alexander  and  to  Arius ,  blaming  them  both, 
and  much  more  the  Patriarch  than  Arius ,  command¬ 
ing  them  to  make  Peace,  without  contefling  any 
longeron  a  Subject,  which  was  the  Cau fe  of  fo  much 

Trouble  in  the  Church. - The  Emperor  fent  this 

Letter  (fays  Socrat.  1.  i.  c.  14.  Theodor  ety  l.  1.  c.  6. 
and  Sozom.  /.  1.  c.  15)  by  Oftus  Bifhop  of  Cordua  in 
Spain ,  who  was  then  at  the  Emperor’s  Court,  and 
lor  whom  he  had  a  lingular  Veneration.  Oftus  had 
rendered  himfelf  famous  for  his  rare  Virtue,  extraor¬ 
dinary  Capacity,  and  for  having  glorioufly  con  felled 
the  Name  of  Jefus  Chrifi  amidft  the  Torments,  during 
the  Perfecuiion  of  Dloclcfian. 

Conftantine  foon  perceived  that  he  had  been  irn- 
pofed  upon  by  Eufebius ,  firft  in  the  Letter  he  received 
from  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria ,  wherein  he  a  fibres 
the  Emperor,  that  the  Point  in  Agitation  was  not  of 
fo  trifling  a  Conlcquence,  as  reprefented  to  him  by 
Arius  and  his  Partifans,  fince  it  was  one  of  the  molt 
eflential  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  even  that  which 
<1  ill  ingui  flies  the  Chrifi  inns  from  the  Jezvs,  i.  e.  the 
Divinity  of  Cbrift  ;  from  whom  his  imperial  Ma jelly 
had  received  fo  many  lignal  Favours  and  Vi&ories  ; 
and  fecondly  by  Oftus ,  who  being  returned  to  Con- 
ftantincy  gave  him  to  under  (land,  that  nothing  lefs 
than  a  fuperior  Amhority  and  the  flrongeft  Remedy, 
could  cure  thofe  Evils,  and  terminate  t lie  Differences 
on  a  Subject  of  that  Conlcquence  ;  therefore  Covft an¬ 
il  nc  having  carefully  examined  the  Affair,  and  taken 
the  Advice  of  the  molt  eminent  Prelates,  then  near 
his  Perlon,  formed  the  Relolution  to  have  a  Convo¬ 
cation  of  all  the  Bifhops,  which  could  reprefent  the 
univcrfal  Church,  to  whofe  Authority  both  Parties 
Jhould  be  obliged  to  fuhmit. - He  did  it  wirh  the 


Con  lent  of  the  Pope  Silvefter ,  who  declared  Oftus  of 
Cordua ,  fit 0  and  Vinccnlius ,  Prefbyters  of  the  Roman 
Church,  his  Legates,  10  reprefent  him  in  the  future 
Council. 

M  ■  •  rn  «  «  -  B  f»l  f  ^  I  1  V  •  1-/  W  VII  I  w  •  fj  ”  ■ 

I  h;U  grand  A  flair  bring  rtfolvcd  upon,  Conftantine  4  by  a  perfect  and  fmccre  Reconciliation,  10  treat 

4  ferioufly 


chofe  Nice  in  Bythinia  for  the  Place  of  that  celebrated 
A /Terribly  J  and  himfelf  wrote  to  all  the  Bifhops,  tQ 
engage  them  to  repair  to  Nice  as  foon  as  polflble 
ordering  the  Governors  of  their  refpeftive  Provinces 
to  defray  their  Expences  upon  the  Road,  taking 
himfelf  the  fame  Care,  while  the  Council  lafted.  * 
What  rendered  that  Afiembly  the  moft  auguft’and 
moft  venerable  of  all  thofe  which  were  feen  in  fas 
following  Ages,  is,  that  there  appeared  there  the 
greateft  Men,  and  moft  famous  Bifhops  of  the  whole 
Chriftian  Church ;  Chriftian  Heroes,  who  having 
con  felled  Jefus  Cbrift  amidft  the  Torments  of  the 
moft  cruel  Perfection,  were  come  to  maintain  his 

Divinity  in  the  Council. - -There  were  feen  arnonc 

the  reft,  the  venerable  Potamius  of  Heraclea  j|j 
Egypt*  who  had  loft  one  Eye,  during  the  Perfect 
tion  of  Maximinus ;  Papbnutius ,  one  of  the  firfl  Dj. 
Triples  of  St.  Anthony ,  and  afterwards  Bifhop  of  fae 
fuperior  Tbebaides ,  who  during  the  fame  Perfection 

had  been  condemned  to  the  Mines,  having  been  fait 

deprived  of  his  right  Eye,  and  one  of  his  Levs 

Paul  of  Neocefareay  whofe  Hands  had  been  burnt 

with  red-hot  Irons  ;  befides  many  others,  who  car- 

ried  yet  on  their  Bodies  the  glorious  Marks  of  the 

Victories  they  had  gained,  under  the  Perfection 

over  the  Enemies  of  the  Chriftian  Name ;  makino-  jjj 

all  318,  from  all  the  Churches  of  Europe ,  Africa,  and 
Aftta. 

_  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia  came  alfo  there,  accompa- 

nied  with  his  Partifans,  who  were  but  few,  in  Com- 

pari  Ton  of  the  vafl  Number  of  orthodox  Bifhops;  for 

many  of  thofe  who  had  adhered  to  him  before  the 

Council,  had  been  afraid  to  follow  him  to  fo  au»ult 

an  Afiembly;  of  thefe  the  principal  were  Eufebius  0f 

Ccefarea ,  Maris  of  Calcedonia ,  and  Theognis  of  Nicja, 

who,  with  him,  had  denied  Cbrift  during  the  Perfe* 
cution. 

Mean  while  the  Emperor  came  from  Nicomedia  to 
Nice,  to  honour  the  Council  with  his  Prefence,  and 
to  give  the  necefiary  Orders  ;  he  received  all  the  Bi- 
fhops  with  an  Affability  which  was  natural  to  him, 
and  by  the  extraordinary  Refpett  he  (hewed  them! 
engaged  all  his  Court  to  follow  his  Example.  He 
took  Care  of  their  Subfiffence,  and  that  they  ihouid 
be  lodged  commodiouffy  ;  even  ordering  that,  to  give 
a  greater  Authority  to  the  Council,  all  the  Aflem- 
blies  fhould  be  held  in  the  imperial  Palace;  which  he 
would  have  magnificently  furnifhed  for  that  Purpofe; 
that  thereby  he  might  have  the  Glory  and  Pleafurc  of 
confecrating  to  Jefus  Chrifi y  the  Majefty  of  his  Em¬ 
pire.— One  Thing  happened  at  that  Time,  which 
man i felled  the  Greatnefs  of  his  Soul,  the  Strength  of 
his  Genius,  and  his  Zeal  for  Religion,  which  was, 
that  fome  Bifhops  having  taken  this  Occalion  to  pre- 
l'ent  Memorials  full  of  Complaints  and  Accufitions 
again  ft  their  Brethren ;  the  Emperor  obliged  the 
Accufers  to  appear  before  him  on  a  certain  Day  he 
had  fixed,  faid  he,  to  do  them  Juftice.  Accordingly 
they  all  appeared  that  Day  before  Conftantine,  who 
(fays  Rufin.  1.  1.  c.  2.)  having  their  Libels  in  lira 
Hand,  fpoke  to  them  in  this  Manner,  4  You  muft 
‘  have  a  Day  fixed,  and  a  Judge  to  determine  your  Dif- 
4  Terences.  That  Day  will  be  the  Day  of  the  univer- 
1  fa l  Judgment,  and  your  Judge  Chrifi ;  as  (or  me 
4  who  am  but  a  Man,  ic  don’t  belong  to  me  to  judge 
4  thofe  he  has  eflablifhcd  in  his  Place  as  Gods,  to 
4  judge  us  in  the  moft  important  Affairs,  which  are 
4  thofe  of  Religion.  I  know  it  to  be  your  Duty  to 
4  behave  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  by  the  Integrity  of  a 
4  Life  agreeable  to  your  Condition,  you  may  heal- 
4  ways  ready  to  appear  at  that  Tribunal  ;  but  1  know 
4  alfo,  that  I  mull  have  fuch  ReTpeft  for  your  facred 
4  Character,  that  if  even  I  was  to  fee  any  of  you 
4  commit  a  Crime,  I  fhould  think  myfelf  obliged 
4  to  cover  you  with  my  Purple^  to  hinder  you  from 
4  being  expofed  to  the  Inful  is  of  thofe  who  could  fee 
4  it.  Bdieve  me,  follow  the  Example  of  God,  who 
4  is  fo  ready  to  forgive  us  our  Offences,  and  having 
4  all  but  one  Soul  and  one  Mind,  be  united  together 
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c  ferioufly  this  grand  Affair  of  the  Faith,  for  which 

*  you  are  here  aflern bled.’ - At  the  Conclufion  of 

this  Difcourfe  he  called  God  to  witne!>,  fays  Tbe- 
dorel  and  Sozomen ,  that  he  had  not  read  a  fingle 
Word  of  their  .Libels,  which  he  had  all  thrown  in¬ 
to  the  Fire  in  their  Prefence,  defiring  they  would 
all  meet  the  Day  fixed  for  the  Opening  of  the 
Council. 

There  was  no  refilling  that  Order,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Bifhops,  as  if  fpoken  by  God  himfelf* 
and  thofe  who  had  made  thofe  Complaints,  feeing  it 
would  be  not  only  in  vain,  but  even  dangerous  to  re¬ 
peat  them,  joined  with  the  Reft  to  begin  the  Council 
at  the  Day  fixed,  which  was  .the  19th  of  June,  3 25. — • 
Seats  had  been  prepared  for  that  Purpofe,  on  the  Right 
and  Left  of  the  great  Hall,  which  was  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Palace,  for  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  Bi¬ 
fhops,  and  for  the  Theologians  of  either  Side,  who 

fhould  be  called  to  offer  their  Reafons. - Every  one 

of  the  Fathers  took  his  Place  according  to  the  Rank 

of  his  Church. - The  Legates  of  Pope  Silvefter , 

who  firft  fubferibed  to  the  Council,  took  all'o  the  firft 
Places,  together  with  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
on  the  Left  Hand  (which  in  all  the  facred  and  ecclefi- 
aftical  Ceremonies  was  the  moll  honourable,)  oppofite 
to  it  on  the  Right,  was  placed  the  Patriarch  of  An- 
iioch ,  with  that  of  Jerufalem  next,  and  all  the  other 

Biffiops  in  Order  on  both  Sides. - A  magnificent 

Throne  had  been  ereffed  in  the  Middle  of  the  Hall, 
on  which  was  placed  the  Book  of  the  Gofpel,  as  re¬ 
prefen  ting  Cbrift  himfelf. 

Tilings  being  thus  difpofed,  the  Fathers  entered 
the  Council,  and  held  their  Sittings  regularly  every 
Day,  beginning  by  the  Examen  of  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  Affair,  which  was  that  of  Arias _ _  They  be¬ 

gan,  according  to  Cuftom,  by  reading  his  Doblrine, 
which  he  had  delivered  in  Writing,  in  the  Form  of 
a  Profelfion  of  Faith ;  but  when  the  Council  heard 
that  the  Son  of  God  had  not  been  from  all  Eternity  5 
that  he  was  a  Creature ,  form'd  of  nothing  *  the  three 
hundred  Bifhops  could  not  help  fhewing  by  exterior 
Signs,  how  much  they  abhorred  and  detefted  fuch 
Blafphcmies  *  but  however,  to  obfervethe  Formalities 
requilite  on  fuch  Occafions,  and  aft  according  to  the 
Rules  of  a  juft  Judgment,  they  ordered  Arius  fhould 
be  heard  in  his  Defence,  who  accordingly  was  heard 
often  in  the  Council,  and  had  all  the  Liberty  allowed 
him,  as  well  to  juftify  himfelf,  as  to  anfwer  all  that 
wasobjefted  againft  his  Doftrine,  efpecially  by  Atka - 
nafiuSy  Deacon  of  Alexandria ,  whom  his  Patriarch 
had  brought  to  the  Council,  on  Purpofe  to  oppofe 
him  to  Arius ,  as  the  moft  learned  of  all  thofe  he  had 

himfelf  in  drafted  in  the  Doftrine  of  the  Church. - - 

Athanafius  difeharged  the  Truft  repofed  in  him, 
with  fo  much  Judgment,  Learning  and  Eloquence, 
that  he  filled  the  whole  Council  with  Admiration,  and 
the  Arms  with  Confufion,  for  which  they  could  never 
forgive  him  afterwards. 

We  learn  from  Rufmus ,  Sozomcn ,  and  Niccpbore , 
that  when  the  Controverfy  among  the  Theologians  was 
over,  the  Fathers  ufed  to  examine,  by  themfelves,  all 
that  had  been  produced  or  advanced  on  either  Side, 
and  make  an  exaft  Difcuffion  of  all  the  Pafijges  of  the 
cripture,  which  thofe  Theologians  had  offered  to  fup- 
P°rt  their  refpeftive  Sentiment. 

The  Arians,  who  faw,  by  the  unanimous  Difpofirion 
0  |  Fullers  to  oppofe  their  Doftrine,  that  they 

the  Rifle  of  being  condemned  by  the  Council,  if 
!/y  C0l,ld  not  difguife  their  Sentiments  under  fome 
xpreffions  which  they  could  afterwards  interpret  in 
1  wir  1'avour,  and  which  at  the  fame  Time  might  be 
agreeable  to  the  Orthodox  *  offered  at  la(t,  to  confefs 

J  the  JVord  is  God ,  and  of  God . - But  as  the  F,i- 

P^cdivcci  that,  even  in  that,  there  was  fome 
nmee,  fince  the  fame  Exprcflions  could  lie  extend- 
jC  .cvtl1  t0  Men,  they  deft  red  the  Arinas  fhould  add 
P  was  the  JVifdom ,  and  per  fell  Image  of  his 

n  **rfUyijking  within  him ,  and  always  immutable  in 
uav  *  '  ihvArians  confentcd  nllo  to  this,  ex- 

rCL  mg  to  find,  even  in  thefe  Exprcflions,  fome  Eva- 


fions,  which  could  favour  their  Doctrine,  for,  fa  id 
they  then  among  themfelves,  the  fame  Thing  may  be 
faid  of  Man ,  who  is  o.lfo  called  in  the  Scripture  the 
Image  of  the  Glory  of  God. — —Therefore,  the  Fathers, 
eeing  that  there  was  no  trufling  to  the  Sincerity  of 
t*ie  Brians,  nor  no  depending  on  their  Promifes, 
con fu] ted  among  themfelves  how  to  find  fome  Expref- 
fions,  which  could  exprefs  clearly  the  Senfe  of  the 
Umncil,  without  being  fubjeft  to  Equivocation  : 
The  Letters  of  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  furnifhed  them 
with  what  they  wanted,  for  remembring  then  they 
had  read  in  thofe  Letters  thefe  Words  ;  if  we  fay  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  uncreated ,  by  that  we  confefs  he  is 
Unsubstantial  to  bis  Father  ;  they  underftood, 
thereby,  that  thofe  Hereticks  hated  nothing  more 
than  that  Word  C on fitbj! initial ,  which  in  Faft 

deftroyed  entirely  all  their  Errors,  in  expofing  clearly 
this  Truth  contained  in  the  Scripture,  that  the  Son  is 
not  only  a  Likencfs  of  his  Father,  but  is  of  the  fame 
oubltance  with  him,  and  confequently  eternal,  un¬ 
created,  not  made,  but  begotten  *  as  wife,  as  good, 
and  as  potent  as  his  Father *  therefore  to  brin^  the 
Arirns  to  the  Orthodox  Belief,  and  to  cut  off  at 
one  Blow  the  Heads  of  that  Hydra,  Arianism,  ic 
was  propoied  to  them  to  fign  the  ConfutjiantialUy  of 
the  Word.  But  when  they  faw  themfelves  fo  clofely 
puriued,  as  to  admit  of  no  Evafton  or  Equivocation 
they  threw  off  the  Mafic,  and  preceded  they  would 
not  do  it  i  which  was  enough  to  convince  the  Ortho¬ 
dox,  that  the  An  am  never  deflgtied  to  aft  with  Can¬ 
dour  and  Sincerity  ;  therefore  from  that  Time  the  Fa¬ 
thers  took  the  Refoluiion  never  to  abandon  that  Ex- 
predion  Confubjlantia!,  which  henceforward 

fhould  be  a  Mark  ol  Diftinbtion  between  the  Ortho - 
ox  and  the  Arians  \  lb  t liar,  as  there  was  no  Pro¬ 
ceeding  further  in  the  Council,  each  Party  periling 
m  his  Kelolution,  the  Fathers  were  obliged  to  inform 
Conftantine ,  chut  there  was  nothing  left  to  do,  but  to 
fix  a  Day  for  the  Decifion  of  that  grand  Affair  by  a 

foie m n  Judgment,  which  the  Emperor  had  declared 
he  would  honour  with  his  Prefence. 

The  Day  being  come,  fays  Eufebius ,  /.  5.  c.  10. 
The  three  hundred  and  eighteen  Bifhops  came  foon 
in  the  Morning  to  take  their  Places  in  the  Hall  ;  and 
waiting  in  Silence  the  Arrival  of  the  Emperor,  for 
whom  a  Cnair  of  State  had  been  prepared  at  the  up¬ 
per  End  of  the  Hall,  in  the  Middle,  between  the  two 
Ranks  of  Bifhops ;  fo  that  thofe  who  were  on  the  left 
Side  of  the  Hall,  fays  Sozomcn ,  c.  18.  had  the  Right 
of  the  Emperor,  and  thofe  on  the  Right,  his  Left.—* 
At  the  Sound  of  the  T.  rumpecs,  which  announced  his 
Arrival,  all  the  Fathers  role  from  their  Seats  to  re¬ 
ceive  him,  with  all  the  Refpeft  due  to  the  Mailer  of 
the  World,  which  they  fliewed  by  a  Sort  of  religious 
Veneration,  when  they  faw  him  in  the  Pomp  of  a  Ma- 

jefty,  which  reprdented  mdre  perfectly  than  ever  that 
of  God  himfelf. 

That  Prince  was  the  fin  eft  Man  in  the  whole 
World,  his  Height  above  the  common,  and  extraor¬ 
dinarily  well-fhipcd;  he  had  a  very  agreeable  Face, 
and  though  then  above  50,  lie  was  of  a  very  good 
Confutation,  had  a  very  fine  Complexion,  fays  iVV- 
cepbore >  l.  8.  c.  16.  and  55.  a  very  great  Sweet nefs  in 
his  Features,  fine  Eyes,  full  of  Vivacity,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  Air  of  a  virile  Beauty,  which  joined  to  that  of  a 
Hero,  claimed  the  Admiration,  and  a  I  moft  the 

Adoration  of  the  whole  World. - He  was  cl  refled 

that  Day  in  Purple,  like  a  Roman  Emperor,  his  Plead, 
infte.nl  ol  Laurels,  which  he  had  quitted  ever  fince 
he  became  a  Chriftian,  to  have  nothing  which  could 
find  1  of  Pagan i fm,  was  adorned  with  a  Sort  of  Dia¬ 
dem,  enriched  with  Jewels. 

In  that  Stare  he  crofted  all  the  Chambers  and  Halls 
of  his  Apartments,  and  when  he  came  near  that  of 
the  Council,  he  ordered  his  Guards  to  retire,  and 
entered  the  Place,  with  only  the  Officers  of  his 
Houffinhl,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  were  all 

Chriftians. — - - ’Twas  then  he  appeared  to  the 

whole  Council  as  an  Angel  fent  from  Heaven  *  for 
in  E.ufl,  there  lud  not  been  fecn  yet  the  human 

Grtsacnefe, 
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Greatnefs,  and  the  Chriftian  Humility  fo  judicioufly 
allied  on  fo  great  a  Prince,  as  on  that  Occafion  \  pal- 
fmrr  through  the  Middle  of  the  Hall  between  the-  Bi¬ 
fhops,  who  all  fa  luted  him  with  a  great  Deal  of  Re- 
fpe<5t  ;  he  went  to  place  himfelf  on  his  Seat,  from  whence 
he  faluted  all  the  Fathers  with  an  Air  of  Goodnefs 
which  ravifhed  the  whole  Aflembly. - 'Fie  had  or¬ 

dered  his  Seat  fhould  be  lower  than  theirs,  to  fhew 
the  Flonour  he  did  to  the  Church  reprefented  by  To 
holy  an  Aflembly  •,  but  he  would  alio  have  it  of  Gold, 
and  placed  at  the  upper  End,  to  render  to  its  Dig¬ 
nity  what  was  due  to  it.- - He  would  not  feat  him¬ 

felf  before  the  Bifhops  had  obliged  him  to  it,  which 
fhewed  the  Deference  he  had  for  the  fpiricual  Powers; 
but  to  a<5t  at  the  fame  Time,  as  a  Mailer,  he  feared 
himfelf  firft,  all  the  Bifhops  {landing,  ’dll  he  had  or¬ 
dered  them  to  fit  likewife. 

As  foon  as  the  whole  Aflembly  was  fat,  the  Patriarch 
(  f  Antioch ,  Eujlathlus ,  began  the  Ceremony,  fays Tbeo- 
doret ,  l.  i.  c.  J.  by  a  ihort  and  Itrong  Harangue  on 

the  Subje<5t  of  fo  auguft  an  Aflembly. - -  ‘  He  re- 

«  turned  Thanks  to  God  for  having  given  them  a 
c  Prince,  to  whom  he  had  alfo  given  the  Empire  of 
4  the  World,  to  eftiblifh  therein  the  true  Religion, 

4  which  he  maintained  with  his  Arms,  his  Gaws,  and 
4  his  Examples ;  that  in  exterminating  the  Tyrants,  he 
4  h.ul  aifo  deftroyed  a  Tyranny  much  more  cruel  than 
4  theirs,  that  is  to  fay,  that  of  the  Devil ;  that  his 
4  Temples  were  ruinated,  his  Altars  thrown  down, 

4  and  his  Sacrifices  abolifhed. - -That  Eight  had 

1  fuaxeded  to  Darknels,  Truth  to  Falfhood,  and  the 
4  Worfliip  of  the  true  God  to  Impiety,  which  had 
4  triumphed  during  fo  many  Centuries  5  that,  at  lafl, 
c  infltad  of  Creatures  and  Devils,  who  had  fo  long 
4  ufurped  the  Divine  Honours,  the  Father ,  the  Son-, 

4  and  the  Holy  Ghojl ,  Three  Persons  in  one 
8  God,  was  then  adored  throughout  the  whole 

*  World. - *  That  fuch  Thing  was  in  Fa<ft  the  Ma- 

4  Jler  piece  of  his  Power  and  Piety,  which  God  would 
4  have  perfected  by  his  Hand ;  but  that  the  fame 
8  great  Architect,  expected  alfo,  from  him,  he 
4  fhould  not  fuller  Rerefy  to  deftroy  fo  precious  a 
4  Work. — —That  to  attack  the  great  My  fiery  of  the 
6  Trinity,  and  divert:  Chrift  of  his  Divinity,  was  en- 
6  dcavouring  to  ruin  the  Foundations  of  the  Chriftian 

8  Religion. - That  the  Devil,  who  is  the  Author 

8  of  Idolatry,  feeing  it  ruined  by  the  Arms  and  Piety 
8  o {  Conftantine*  was  attempting  to  re  eftablifh  it  in 
8  another  Manner  among  the  Chriftians,  by  the  Ma- 
8  lice  and  the  Errors  of  Arins.  For  if  he  had  per- 

*  fiuuied  the  Idolaters  to  adore  a  Creature,  like  God, 

4  he  would  make  Ule  of  that  Heretick,  to  oblige  the 
4  Chriftians  to  place  among  the  Creatures  the  God 

8  whom  they  adored. - Therefore  it  was  of  Con- 

4  Jl anline' s  Glory  and  Piety  to  deflroy  the  Work  of 
8  the  Devil,  in  preferving  that  of  God,  and  to  deli* 
4  verthe  Church  from  an  Enemy,  who  made  a  more 
8  dangerous  War  ngainlt  it,  by  his  Impiety,  than  all 
8  the  Tyrants  by  the  Fury  of  their  Perfections  had 
8  ever  done.* 

The  Patriarch  having  ended  his  Difcourfe;  the 
Emperor,  keeping  his  Seat,  and  with  a  becoming 
Ma jelly,  which  commanded  the  Attention  of  the 
whole  Aflembly,  fpoke  in  the  following  Terms, 
tranfmiued  to  us  by  liufebius ,  Sczowen,  Theodore 
L  x.  <•*.  7.  and  Micephore,  /.  8.  c.  16. 

8  If  I  am  the  mofl  obliged  of  all  Mankind  tore- 


while  fighting  under  his  Standards. - I  thought 

nothing  remained  to  do  after  that  Triumph,  but  to 
reap,  in  a  perFe<ft  Tranquillity,  the  Fruits  of  thole 
happy  Succefies,  by  making  flourifh  throughout 
this  Empire  the  Worfhip  of  the  true  God,  who  is 

the  Author  of  all  thefe  Benefits. - This  was  what 

’  was  preparing  myfeJf  for,  when  I  heard,  with 
Sorrow,  that  we  had  yet  to  fight  a  ftill  greater  Ene¬ 
my  than  all  the  Tyrants,  I  mean  that  unhappy  Di- 
vilion,  which  the  Devil,  to  be  revenged  of  the  Lofs 
of  his  Altars,  and  of  his  Sacrifices,  has  fpread 
amongft  you  on  the  mofl:  efiential  Points  of  ReJi- 
gion. —  This  is,  (and  you  know  it  by  a  fatal  Expe¬ 
rience)  the  mofl  terrible  of  all  the  Perfecutions  the 
Church  could  fuffer..  Since  the  Rage  of  thofe  we 
have  vanquifhed,  could  attack  but  the  Body,  which 
they  rendered  ftill  more  glorious,  by  the  Marks  of 
the  Conftancy  of  the  Soul,  which  we  have  the  Sj- 
cisfa&ion  to  admire  yet  in  thofe  illuflrious  Confcf- 

fors  of  Chrifi  we  fee  in  this  Aflembly.* - But  the 

Rage  of  Divifion  fpreading  itftlf  in  the  Minds,  an-j 
penetrating  the  Hearts,  fpirits  up  the  one  againil 
the  other,  troubles  the  Peace,  and  deftroys  the  Faith, 
by  rendering  it  uncertain,  fills  all  with  Tioubkand 
Confufion,  and  expofes  our  Religion  to  the  Blalphe- 
mies  of  our  Adversaries,  who  make  Ufe  of  ourDi- 
vifions  to  turn  us  into  Ridicule. - 1  thought  no¬ 

thing  could  cure  thofe  Evils  but  the  whole  Church, 
afting  under  Authority ,  in  this  holy  Aflembly.  j 
have  contributed  all  in  my  Power  towards  its  Con- 
vocation  ;  and  now  that  I  fee  it  fo  numerous,  and  fo 
full  of  lb  many  great  Men,  I  feel  within  my  Soul  a 
Joy  which  is  inexpreflible :  for  I  do  not  at  all  que- 
ftion,  but  as  you  are  here  all  re-united  in  one  and 
the  fame  Body,  you  are  alfo  to  re-unice  in  one  and 
the  fame  Spirit,  to  reftore  to  the  Church  its  former 

Peace  and  Tranquillity.- - A <51  then,  Miniftersof 

the  Living  God  ;  a <51  together,  and  in  Concert,  to 
appeafe  the  Diforder,  in  deciding  by  the  Oracles  of 
the  facred  Books,  what  muft  be  our  Belief  on  the 
Points  in  Difpute.  You  have  yet  the  Liberty  to 
declare  freely  your  Sentiments  on  that  Subject;  but 
they  muft  be  all  re-united  at  laft,  in  one  and  the 
fame  Sentiment,  which  will  end  the  Controverfy.- 
I  command  you  to  do  it,  as  your  Emperor  and 
Matter,  and  defire  it,  as  one,  who  has  the  Honour, 
like  you,  to  be  the  Servant  of  the  fame  Lord,  and 
of  the  lame  Matter,  we  all  ferve,  and  we  all  wor¬ 
fliip. —  If  you  do  it  you'll  render  to  God  a  very 
agreeable  Service  5  and  I  muft  fay  ir,  you  will 
oblige  your  Emperor,  who  experts  that  from  you  as 
a  Favour  which  I'll  never  forget.* 

Eufebius ,  and  his  Partifans,  feeing  very  well  that 
there  was  no  Refource  lefc  for  them,  if  in  Conft  on- 
tine1  s  Prefence,  they  could  not  gain  fomething  by  the 
Difpute,  made  their  laft  Efforts,  to  defend  their  Doc* 
trine,  or  to  elude  a  definitive  Judgment  by  the  Dif¬ 
ficulties  they  would  flare  up.  The  Orthodox,  on 
the  contrary,  flood  firm  in  the  Defence  of  the  Truth, 
and,  ftrengthened  by  the  Prefence  of  a  Prince,  who 
had  fo  much  Zeal  and  Piety,  oppofed  with  a  iti'l 
greater  Zeal,  than  they  had  done  yet,  the  great  Truths 
of  the  Scripture,  and  the  ancient  Belief  ofThe  Church, 
from  the  Time  of  the  Apollles  'till  then,  to  the  liHe 
Subtilties  of  the  Hercticks  ;  fo  that  their  Mi  mis  being 
over- heated  on  each  Side,  the  Conte  (la  cion  was  car¬ 
ried  further  than  it  had  ever  been  on  the  like  Otca- 


turn  'flunks  to  the  great  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
lor  fo  many  Favours  and  Benefits  I  have  received 
from  his  munificent  Hand,  I  muft  confels  that  it  is 
on  this  Occafion,  I  am  more  particularly  obliged  to 
acquit  myfclf  of  that  Duty;  lincc  in  feeing  you 
all  a  lie  mbleil  in  this  facred  Council,  I  receive  the 
great  eft  Good  I  have  ever  defired,  to  deliver  us 
iiom  the  greatefl  Evil.  We  have  vanquifhed  the 
'Tyrants  who  had  declared  War  again fl:  the  true  Re¬ 
ligion,  which  we  have  made  fo  glorioufly  triumph 
over  ail  thofe  mercilefs  Enemies,  by  fo  many  Vic¬ 
tories  which  we  are  indebted  for  to  the  omnipotent 
Saviour  of  the  World,  who  has  made  us  conquer, 

1 


fion.  _  . 

Conjl anti ne y  who  was  willing  to  re-unite  their  Spi¬ 
rits  by  fair  and  eafy  Means,  heard  them  on  both  Sides 
with  an  admirable  Patience,  praiflng  thefe,  moderating, 
the  Heat  and  Paffion  of  thofe,  fpeaking  familiarly  t° 
all  in  Greeks  and  forgetting  nothing  oi  what  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Moderator  could  do,  to  end  the  Difpute  us 


ily  as  this  was  ended  in  the  Council.  ^ 

E  lie  (ft,  as  loan  as  by  the  EmperoF*  Order  tni‘ 

ages  were  afked  for,  more  than  three  hundred  w* 

;  having  with  an  unanimous  Confent  declared  lor 

fYurh,  which  they  had  always  defended  with0 

1  Conftancy  in  the  Difpute;  the  Son  oj  hody® 

CenjUmiint  1 
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Conftantine*  s  great  Satisfaction,)  was  declared  Con- 
substantial  to  his  Father,  and  perfectly  equal  to 
him  in  all  his  divine  Perfections,  according  to  the 
Formule  of  Faith  made  by  Ofius,  one  of  the  Pr  eft- 
dents  of  the  Council,  with  the  Condemnation  of 
/Iritis's,  DoCtrine,  reduced  to  fome  Propofuions  which 
were  anachematifed,  together  with  thofe,  who  fhould 
have  the  Temerity  to  maintain  them. 

Eufebius  of  Nicomedia ,  and  fixteen  Bifhops  of  his 
Partifans,  willing  to  make  a  lad  Effort,  oppofed  the 
Decree,  and  rejected  with  Scorn  the  Word  Confub¬ 
ftantial  but  Conftantine ,  fays  Sozomen ,  c.  20.  decla¬ 
red  immediately,  that  he  would  have  what  had  been 
decreed,  inviolably  obferved,  and  thofe  who  fhould 
refule  to  fubrnit  to  it,  fent  into  Exile,  as  impious  Men, 
who  had  the  facrilegious  Temerity  to  oppofe  the  De¬ 
crees  of  God  himfelf.  This  was  the  C'aufe  that  fome 
of  thofe  who  were  not  willing  to  incur  the  Emperor’s 
Indignation,  or  to  lofe  their  Bilhopricks,  chofe  ra¬ 
ther  to  yield  to  the  Torrent,  and  to  fign  what  was  de- 
fired  of  them.  But  among  the  reft  Eufebius  of  Cafa- 
rea,  who  having  hefitated  at  firft  what  he  fhould  do, 
and  had  even  protefted  he  would  not  do  it,  finding, 
after  a  ferious  Reflection,  that  it  was  better  to  keep  his 
Metropolitan  Church,  and  the  Favour  of  the  Emperor, 
than  that  of  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia ,  whole  Party  he 
had  efpoufed  for  no  other  Reafon,  than  to  be  capable, 

through  his  Means  to  advance  himfelf  at  Court. - 

Therefore  the  Day  following  he  came  to  the  Council, 
and  figned  publickly,  and  withouc  ReflriCtion,  the 
Consubstanti  ality  of  the  TVord ,  and  the  Con¬ 
demnation  of  Arius  \  though  in  his  Letter  to  his  Church, 
he  wrote  a  few  Days  after,  fays  Athanaftuts ,  Be.  Beer, 
conir.  Ar .  he  ufed  lo  much  Difguile  and  Artifice,  in 
explaining  the  Term  Confubftantiaf  that  it  plainly  ap¬ 
pears,  that  to  fave  his  Honour,  he  would  have  it  un- 
derftood,  that  he  had  not  changed,  butalways  underftood 
it  in  the  Senfe  he  gave  it  then. 

Moreover  the  Biftiop  of  Nicomedia  furprifed  to  fee 
himfelf  deferted  by  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Creatures, 
began  to  confult  with  the  few  left  near  him,  how  to 
find  fome  Means  to  divert  the  Tempeft,  withouc  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  fubfcribe  to  the  Formule,  which  was 
offered  to  them  *,  and  they  judged  that  there  was  but 
one  Expedient  left,  which  was  to  prefent  another  For¬ 
mule,  conceived  in  Terms  lefs  odious,  which  the 
Council  could  receive  for  the  Sake  of  Peace,  and 
which  themfelvcs  could  interpret  afterwards  in  their 
Manner,  and  in  the  hidden  Senfe  they  kept  within 
themfelvcs. —  Having  then  compofed  that  Formule, 
they  prefented  it  to  the  Council,  as  if  it  had  contain¬ 
ed  the  fame  Dodtrine,  which  had  been  juft  eftablifh- 
ed,  and  differed  only  in  fome  certain  Expreflions, 
which  were  not  capable  to  hinder  the  Union  among 
them.  But  after  it  bad  been  read,  without  having 
found  in  it  the  Term  Confubftantial ,  nor  the  Condem¬ 
nation  of  Arius,  who  bad  been  anathematifed,  be- 
caufe  he  perfillecl  in  his  Herefy,  then  the  whole  Af- 
fembly,  lays  Tbeodoret,  l.  1.  c.  7.  cried  with  one 
Voice,  that  the  Formule  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  pure 
hlufion,  which  under  ambiguous  Terms  difguifed  the 
Error  to  hinder  its  juft  Condemnation  *  and  which 
provoked  fo  much  the  Indignation  of  the  Council, 
that  the  Formule  was  tore  in  Prefence  of  the  Bifhops, 
who  had  prelented  it,  who  were  called  then  publickly 
Rebels  to  God,  and  Traitors  to  Religion.  That  Ac¬ 
tion  furprifed  fo  much  Eufebius' s  few  Partifans,  that 
"fMphantes  of  Epbcfus ,  Patrophilus  of  Scytbopolis , 

A arcijjus  of  Ncronias ,  and  Maris  of  Cakedonia,  who 
were  the  moll  confidcrable  among  his  Friends,  for- 
°°k  him,  and  went  to  fign  the  Formule  of  the  Court » 

CL  *  fp  that  none  remained  with  Eufebius  but  Tbcognis 

n  Nkca,  Tbeonas  of  Mar  markka  and  Sccuudtis  of 
i  tokmaides, 

Nocwithilanding  all  this,  Eufebius  could  not  be 
Ptnuadcd  yet  to  fubrnit,  fo  unwilling  is  die  Chief  of 

?!  cfpccinlly  in  Matters  of  Religion,  to  Iofc 
ie  Credit  arid  Authority  he  has  acquired  over  his 

•ntjians - - For  that  End  he  found  out  a  Subtil- 

n  winch  he  judged  very  proper  to  protcdl  him 


againfl  the  Thunder,  which  he  feared  from  the  Coun" 
oil,  by  his  Depofuion,  and  from  Conftantine ,  by  be" 

ing  lent  into  Exile. - There  were  two  Parts  in  the 

Formule  drawn  by  Ofius  \  one  was  the  Profeffion  of 
Faith  we  make  every  Day  in  the  Symbole  of  Nice, 
wherein  the  Term  Confubftantial  is  implied  ;  the 
other  was  the  Condemnation  of  certain  Propofuions, 
extracted  from  the  Dilcourfcs  and  the  Books  of  Arius. 
I  he  firft  contained  only  the  Right,  in  the  fimplc  Ex- 
pofition  of  the  Catholick  Truth  •,  and  the  fecond  con¬ 
tained  the  Right  and  the  Fa£t  joined  together,  in  the 
Condemnation  of  Arius's  Dodrine. — Eufebius,  after 
having  carefully  examined  that  Formule,  concluded 
that,  to  puzzle  the  Fathers,  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do, 
than  to  make  a  Diftindion  between  the  Right  and 

the  Facft,  and  thereby  fave  Arius' s  Dottrine.- - He 

represented  then,  to  the  Council,  in  the  moft  refpec- 
tive  Terms,  fays  Sozom.  1.  1.  e.  20.  *  That  he  fub- 
‘  mitted  to  all  its  Decifions  which  related  to  the  Faith, 
‘  and  confented  to  fubfcribe  to  it,  even  admitting 
4  the  Term  Confubftantial ,  in  its  true  Signification, 
4  and  conftquendy  maintained  no  Error ;  but  as  for 
‘  the  Condemnation  of  Arius ,  he  could  not  fubfcribe 
4  to  it ;  not  that  he  would  rejetft  all  the  Points  of 
4  Faith  which  had  been  decided,  but  becaufe  he  did 
4  not  believe  the  Perlbn  accufed  guilty  of  the  Errors 
4  attributed  to  him  j  on  the  contrary,  he  was  entirely 
4  perfuaded,  as  well  by  his  Lecrers,  and  by  the  feve- 
4  ral  Conferences  he  had  had  with  him,  that  he  had 
4  quite  other  Sentiments  than  thofe  for  which  he  was 

4  condemned.* - It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater 

Boldnefs,  and  lefs  fuppoi  ted  with  Senfe  and  Judgment, 
than  was  that  of  thhBifhop  on  this  Occafion,  fince  the 
Fathers  had  the  Writings  of  A/ius,  which  had  been 
read  and  examined  in  the  Council ;  himfelf  had  often 
been  heard  in  the  Difptite,  and  permitted  to  explain 
his  Sentiments ;  and  his  Protestor  had  neverchelefs 
the  Impudence  to  maintain,  that  the  Senfe  of  that 
Herefiarch  had  not  been  very  well  underftood,  which 
was  a  Fa£t  he  could  by  no  means  call  in  Queftion. — 
Therefore  the  Council,  juftly  provoked  at  his  unjuft 
Proceeding,  and  feeing  him  remain  inflexible,  and  to 
refufe  obftiijately  to  fubfcribe  to  the  Condemnation  of 
Arius ,  the  four  Bifhops  were  at  laft  condemned  as 
Hereticks,  and  depofed,  the  Council  being  perfuaded 
that  Conftantine  would  confirm  their  Judgment. 

They  were  not  fruftrated  in  their  Expectation,  for 
the  Emperor  condemned  Arius ,  and  the  four  Bifhops, 
who  had  refufed  to  fubfcribe  to  his  Condemnation, 

to  Exile. - That  juft  Severity  o f  Conftantine,  even 

againfl;  the  Perfon  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  fo  much 
Credit  at  Court,  by  the  Favour  of  the  Emprefs  Con- 
ft  an  tin,  ftruck  the  Rebels  with  Fear,  conquered  their 
Pride,  and  obliged  them  to  do,  ac  leaf  I  outwardly, 

all  that  was  delired  of  them. - For  Arius  firft,  and 

his  two  principal  Difciples,  Euzoius  and  Achillas ,  af¬ 
fecting  to  be  entirely  undeceived,  defired  the  Fathers 
with  all  the  Submiffion  imaginable,  that  they  would 
admit  them  into  their  Prefence,  fince  they  were  ready 
to  fubrnit  to  every  Thing  without  Exception.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Council,  imitating  thcGoodncfs  of  him 
they  reprefen ted,  received  their  Requeft,  and  they 
were  admitted  into  the  Affembly,  where  having  given 
fatisfadlory  Anfvvers  to  every  Tiling  that  was  a  Iked  of 
them,  and  abjured  their  Herefy,  they  were  rc-cfta- 
bl i filed  in  the  Exercife  of  their  Miniftry,  but  on  Con¬ 
dition  they  (Tumid  not  re  enter  Alexandria,  where 
they  had  caufecl  fo  much  Difnrdcr.- - The  two  Afri¬ 

can  Biftiops,  ftbeonas  of  Marmarick,  and  Secundus  of 
Ptolcmaidcs ,  the  two  firft,  who  had  been  feduced 
by  Arius,  whom  they  had  followed  blindly  fince, 
followed  alfo  his  Example  on  this  Occafion,  and  were 
likewife  received  into  Favour. 

Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  fee  ing  hi  m  fe  l  f  til  us  deferted 
by  every  Body,  even  by  the  very  Perfon  who  had 
been  the  Caufe  of  all  the  Diforder,  began  to  think 
that  if  he  per  filled  in  his  Sentiments,  he  fhould  cer¬ 
tainly  lofe  his  fine  Bifhoprick,  and  have  the  Decree 
of  the  Emperor  executed  againfl  him  j  with  his  faith¬ 
ful  Companion  Tbecpiis  of  Nicca ,  the  only  one  of 

B  b  b  hfe 
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his  Far  ti  fa  ns  determined  to  follow  his  Fortune,  pre- 
fented  a  Requeft  to  the  Council,  definng  the  fame 
Favour  whicn  had  been  granted  to  Anns,  fince  they 
•were  determined  to  fubmit  their  Judgment  to  that 
of  the  holy  Council,  and  to  do  whatever  fhould  be 

a  (Iced  them. - The  Fathers,  who  wifhed  for  nothing 

more  than  to  fee  the  Re-union  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  Council,  received  thofe  two  Biftiops  with  open 
Arms,  who  by  a  fin  cere  Repentance  Teemed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  Duty.  This  Step  taken  by  Eufebius ,  and 
the  preffing  Soil  ideations  of  the  few  Friends  he  had 
at  Court,  engaged  the  Emperor  to  forgive  him, 
therefore  he  was  once  more  re-eftabliffied  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  retaken  into  the  Favour  of  his  Prince  ;  fo 
that  the  Hertfy  of  Arias  was  at  laft  condemned 
by  an  unanimous  Confent  of  318  Bilhops,  who  all 
l'ubfcribed  to  that  Condemnation,  and  to  the  For¬ 
mal?  of  Faith,  which  eflablifhed  the  Confubftanti - 
ality  of  the  Word  :  Though  Socrates  allures  us,  that 
Anus,  Eufebius ,  and  'Theognis  perMing  in  their  Ob- 
flinacy,  were  fent  into  Exile  by  the  Emperor;  and 
that  jr  was  after  they  were  arrived  at  rhe  Place  of 
thrir  Bamfhmrnr,  that  they  prefented  their  Retracta¬ 
tion- - The  fame  Hiftorian  fpeaks  in  very  advan- 

taaeous  Tcims,  of  the  Reconciliation  to  the  Council 

*  _  * 

of  Euj. bius,  Bifhop  of  C<cfarea,  who  as  we  have  ob- 
flrved  already,  having  made  Difficulty  at  firft,  to 
receive  rhe  Formule  of  Faith,  confented  at  laft  to 
fign  ir  with  the  reft  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  fent  it  thus 
firmed,  lays  Socrates ,  to  his  Diocefans,  with  an  Ex- 
pi  n  non  or  rhe  T.  rm  Confubslantial ,  for  Fear  the 
Difficulry  he  had  made  :o  fign  it  at  fir  ft,  fhould  make 
them  queiiion  the  rurit)  of  his  Faith.  This  is  the 
Manner  he  wrote  to  them  on  that  Subject ;  as  related 
by  the  fame  Socrates ,  /.  1.  c.  8. 

‘  You  mu  ft  have  learned  already,  dearly  beloved, 

*  what  has  been  decreed  in  the  facred  Council  of 
4  Nice,  concerning  the  Faith  ;  fince  Fame  anticipates 
4  always  the  mo  ft  exaCl  and  moil  particular  Rela- 

*  tions.  But  for  fear  it  fhould  have  related  Things 
4  other  wife  than  they  have  happened,  I  have  judged 
4  it  ptoper  to  fend  you  the  Formule  of  Faith,  fuch 
c  as  I  have  propofed  it,  and  with  it  the  Additions 
4  made  to  it  by  the  Fathers,  before  it  was  publiffied. 

4  - This  is  ours,  fuch  as  it  has  been  read  in  Pre- 

4  fence  of  the  Emperor,  and  approved  by  the  Coun- 

*  cil  ;  fuch  as  we  have  received  it  from  the  Bifhops 
4  our  Predeceflbrs ;  fuch  as  wc  have  learned  it  from 
c  our  Infancy,  when  we  received  the  Baptifm ;  fuch 
4  as  it  is  contained  in  the  holy  Scripture;  fuch  at 
c  laft,  as  we  have  taught  it,  as  well  in  the  Order  of 

*  Priefthood,  as  in  the  epifeopai  Dignity,  and  fuch 
4  as  we  all  profels,  at  prelent:. 

‘  We  believe  in  one  God,  Father  Almighty,  who 

*  has  created  all  Things  vifiblc  and  invifible,  and  in 

*  one  only  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  Word  of  God ,  God  of 
4  God,  Light  of  Light,  Life  of  Life,  only  Son, 
‘  firll  formed  of  all  the  Creatures,  begotten  by  God 
‘  the  Father,  before  the  Times,  by  whom  all  Things 
4  have  been  made,  who  has  took  Fie  Hi  for  our  Sal- 
4  vation,  and  has  converfed  among  Men,  who  has 
4  fuffered  and  rifen  the  third  Day  ;  who  afeended  to 
4  his  Father,  and  who  is  to  come  again  full  of  Glory 
4  to  judge  the  Living  and  the  Dead.  We  believe 
4  alio  in  the  Holy  Ghoft.  We  believe  the  Exiftence 
4  and  Subli (lance  of  each  of  them,  that  the  Father 
4  is  truly  Father,  the  Son  truly  Son,  and  the  Holy 
4  Ghoft  truly  Holy  Ghoft,  as  our  Lord  declared  it, 
4  when  he  lent  his  Apoftles  to  preach  the  Gofpel, 
4  faying,  Matth.  c.  28.  Go  and  teach  all  People ,  bap 

4  tizing  than  in  the  Name  of  the  Father ,  and  of  the 
4  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  We  proteft  that  we 
4  believe  that  Faith,  that  we  have  always  believed 
4  ir,  and  that  w<*ll  believe  it  to  the  latter  End  of 
4  our  Days  *  condemning  the  Impiety  of  all  He- 
4  rcfies.  We  a  lib  proteft  in  the  Prefence  of  the 
1  omnipotent  God,  and  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift, 
4  that  we  have  retained  (inccrely  all  theft*  'Things 
4  ever  Once  we  have  been  capable  to  know  our  (elves, 
1  and  are  ready  to  Ihevv  by  unconidlible  Proof,  and 


4  to  convince  you  that  we  have  always  been  of  that 
4  Belief,  and  always  preached  it.  When  we  propose 
4  this  Formule  of  our  Faith,  no  Body  found  Fault 
4  with  it.  Our  Emperor,  God’s  beloved,  approved 
4  it  firft,  and  exhorted  the  others  to  fign  it,  in  ad- 
4  ding  only  to  it  the  Term  Consu  bst  aktial 
4  himfelf  explained  that  Term,  faying  that  he  did 
4  not  underftand  it  of  the  Proprieties  of  the  Bo- 
4  dy,  and  chat  he  did  not  believe  he  fubfifted  of  thc 
4  Father  by  Divifion  or  by  Section  ;  becaufe  an  in. 
4  corporeal  and  intellectual  Nature  cannot  have  a  con 
4  poreal  Property,  and  that  mu  ft  be  underftood  in  a 
4  fpiritual  and  divine  Manner.  Thus  it  was  explain- 
4  ed  by  that  wife  and  religious  Piince.  The  Bilhops 
4  taking  Occafion  of  that  Term  of  Consu  bst  an- 
4  tial,  drew  up  the  following  Formule.* 
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4  We  believe  in  one  God,  Father  Almighty,  who 
has  created  all  Things  vifible  and  invifible;  and 
in  one  only  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  God,  only  Son, 
begotten  by  the  Father,  chat  is  to  fay,  of  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
true  God  of  true  God,  who  has  not  been  made, 
but  begotten ;  who  has  but  one  fame  Subftance 
with  the  Father,  Consu  bst  anti  al  to  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  by  whom  all  Things  which  are  in  Ha¬ 
ven  and  on  Earth  have  been  made  ;  who  is  defend¬ 
ed  from  Heaven  for  us  miferable  Men,  and  for 
our  Salvation,  who  was  incarnated,  became  a  Man 
and  has  fuffered,  who  role  the  third  Day,  has  al- 
feended  into  Heaven  ;  from  whence  he  is  to  come 
to  judge  the  Living  and  the  Dead.  We  believe 
alfo  in  the  Holy  Ghoft.  As  to  thofe  who  fay  that 
there  has  been  a  Time  when  he  was  not,  and  tint 
he  was  not  before  he  was  begotten,  that  he  has 
been  made  of  what  was  not  before;  that  he  is  of 
another  Nature  and  of  another  Subftance  than  the 
Father,  that  be  is  created  and  fubjeft  to  Change* 
ment ;  the  holy  Catholick  and  apoftolick  Church 
pronounce  Anathema  again  ft  them. 

4  When  they  had  dictated  this  Formule  of  Faith, 
we  thought  it  our  Duty  to  examine  what  they  had 
faid,  that  the  Son  was  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Father, 
and  Consu  bst  a  nt  1  al  to  the  Father.  Several 
Qpeftions  and  Anfwers  were  made  to  difeover  the 
true  Senfe  of  thofe  Terms.  They  con fe fled  that 
the  Senfe  was,  that  the  Son  is  of  the  Father,  but 
not  as  one  of  his  Parts.  We  believe  it  juft  to  re¬ 
ceive  that  Senfe,  becaufe  it  is  a  wholcfome  Doftrinc 
to  fay  that  the  Son  is  of  the  Father  ,  but  not  as  a 
Part  of  his  Subftance.  We  receive  that  Idea,  and 
we  do  not  fo  much  as  rejetft  the  Term  Consul 
st ant  1  a l,  for  the  Good  of  the  Peace,  and  for 
fear,  in  doing  it,  we  fhould  deviate  from  the  Truth. 
We  have  approved  for  the  fame  Reafon,  begotten, 
and  not  made  ;  becaufe  they  fay  that  the  Term 
made ,  is  a  Term  common  to  all  the  Creatures 
made  by  the  Son,  to  whom  he  is  not  femblable,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  fuperior  Nature;  that  he  has  his  Subftance 
from  the  Father,  according  to  the  Scripture,  by  a 
fecret  Generation  which  no  Spirit  can  comprehend, 
nor  no  Difcourfe  exprefs.  That  Manner  thereof 
the  Son  is  Con-substantial  to  the  Father,  ha¬ 
ving  been  examined,  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  Bodies ;  becaufe  it  is  not  by  Di-* 
vifion  of  Subftance,  nor  by  a  Change-men t  of 
Nature  and  the  Virtue  of  tile  Father.  That^when 
it  is  faid  that  the  Son  is  Coujttbftautial  to  the  Either, 
nothing  is  thereby  underftood,  but  that  the  San  <> 
God  has  no  Li k ends  with  the  Creatures  who  have 
been  made  by  him  ;  but  that  he  has  a  perk'd 
nt-fs  with  his  Father,  by  whom  he  was  begot  ten; 
that  he  is  of  the  Father,  not  of  another  HypoEnb, 
nor  of  another  Subftance.  .That  Dodlrine 
been  explained  thus,  we  believe  vve  ought  to  ilP 
prove  it,  becaufe  we  have  found  that  •'nncl', 
Bifhops  and  learned  Writers  have  made  the  0 

the  Te  rm  Con*,  u  h  s  t  a  ntial,  to  exp  bn  n  .  t_  it 
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*  Divinity  oF  the  Father,  and  oF  the  Son.  This  is 
‘  what  I  had  to  fay  to  you,  relating  to  the  Faith 
4  which  has  been  propofed  in  the  Council  of  Nice* 

6  and  to  which  we  have  all  confented,  not  without 
‘  Confiderarion  and  Deliberation  ;  but  after  we  have 
c  examined  in  the  Prefence  of  the  moft:  religious  Em- 

*  peror,  the  Scnfe  that  I  have  inferted  here,  and  ap- 
‘  proved  it  for  the  Reafons  above-mentioned.  We 

*  have  alfo  confented,  without  Difficulty,  to  the  A- 
‘  nathema  which  has  been  pronounced  after  the  For- 
‘  mule  of  Faith,  becaufe  it  forbids  to  make  Ufe  of  fo- 
‘  reign  Terms,  and  different  from  thofe  expreffed  in 
‘  the  Scripture,  it  being  certain  that  from  thofe  fo- 
‘  reign  Terms  proceed  all  the  Differences  and  Trou- 
4  bles  in  the  Church.  The  Scripture  dilated  by  the 
‘  Holy  Ghoft,  having  then  never  made  Ufe  of  thefe 
4  Terms  of  what  is  not,  it  has  been  a  Time  when  be 
4  was  not ,  and  the  like  quoted  in  the  fame  Place  ; 

‘  we  have  not  thought  it  reafonable  to  ufe  them  or 
4  to  teach  them.  We  have  the  more  willingly  fub- 
4  mitced  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  in  this  Parti- 
4  cuiar,  in  that  we  never  ufed  to  employ  thofe  Terms. 

4  We  believe  it  our  Duty,  dearly  beloved  Brothers, 

4  to  inform  you  of  ail  thefe  Things,  that  you  may 
4  judge  with  how  much  Prudence  and  Deliberation 
4  we  have  fufpended  or  given  our  Confent,  and  to 

*  let  you  know  how  much  we  have  had  Reafon  to 
4  refill,  almoft  to  the  End,  while  we  were  fhocked 
4  at  certain  Terms  which'  had  been  reduced  into 
4  Writing  ;  but  at  lad,  we  have  received  without  Con- 
4  reflation,  what,  after  a  mature  Examination,  we 
4  have  found  agreeable  to  the  Faith  we  have  always 

4  profeffed.* - This  Letter,  fays  Socrates ,  was  fenc 

by  Eufebius  to  Cafarea  of  Paleftine . 

The  fame  Hiftorian  gives  us  alfo  an  £xtra<5t  of 
another  Letter  written  by  the  Emperor  Conftantine 
hind  elf,  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  on  the  fame 
Subjtft,  which,  to  confound  the  Arians  of  thefe  pre- 
fent  Times,  PI  I  infert  here  as  I  have  mandated  it,  as 
well  as  that  of  Eufebius  of  Cxfarea ,  Word  for  Word, 
from  an  Original  in  Socrates's  Hiftory. 

Conflantine  Auguft,  to  the  Catholick  Church  of 

Alexandria. 

BEloved  Brothers,  Greeting.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  Divine  Providence,  for  having’  de¬ 
livered  us  from  Error,  and  re-uniced  us  in  the 
lame  Faith.  The  Devil  will  have  no  longer  any 
Power  againfl  us,  fince  all  the  Machines  he  had 
raifed  for  our  Deftruflion  are  entirely  ruinated. 
The  Truth  has  appeafed  our  Differences  and  Tu¬ 
mults,  its  Strength  has  conquered  the  Malignity  of 
pur  Inveteracies,  Difputes  and  Jars.  We  all  believe 
and  worlhip  the  fame  God;  to  obtain  this  falutary 
End  I  have  affembled,  by  his  Succours,  a  great 
Number  of  Bifhops  at  Nice,  with  whom  1,  who 
make  but  one  among  A  yon,  and  confider  as  an 
Honour  to  ferve  the  fame  God  with  you,  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  Truth.  We  have  ferioufly  and  impar¬ 
tially  examined  all  that  could  be  the  Subjetft  of 
Difputes  and  Concroverfies.  I  pray  God  to  forgive 
to  fome,  the  Impudence  and  Enormity  of  the  Blaf- 
phemies  they  have  vomited  again  ft  the  Honour  of 
our  Saviour,  again  ft  the  Hope  of  our  Salvation, 
again  A  the  Authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and 
againfl  the  Truth  of  our  Faith,  more  than  300 
bifhops  all  reputable  for  the  Eminence  of  their 
beaming,  and  for  their  Moderation,  having  all 
Agreed  to  the  Truth  of  our  Faith,  which  according 
[o  the  holy  Scripture,  can  be  but  one  5  none  but 
driusy  deceived  by  the  Craft  of  the  Devil,  has 
;  I)rcad  the  Error  amongft  us,  and  afterwards  among 
others.  Let  us  receive  the  Doctrine”  we  have  re- 
ceived  from  God  Almighty.  Let  us  return  to  our 
*  others,  from  whole  Society  that  wicked  Mi- 
01  Iter  of  the  Devil  had  feparated  us.  Let  us 
o'uuce  Hafle  to  be  re-united  to  our  Body  and  to  our 
Members,  The  Prudence,  the  Religion,  and  the 
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<  Holinefs  you  profefs,  oblige  you  to  have  Recourfe 
c  to  the  Grace  of  God,  after  you  have  difeovered 
C  the  Errors  of  him  who  is  certainly  the  Enemy  of 
4  Truth.  The  Do&rine  the  300  Bifhops  have  agreed 
c  upon  cannot  be  but  the  Doftrine  of  God  ;  and 
4  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that  they  have  all  been 
4  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  who  has  difeovered 

to  them  his  Will.  Let  none  of  you  doubt;  let 

none  differ.  Re-enter  all  quickly  the  Road  of 

4  Truth,  fo  that  when  I  fliall  come  to  you,  I  may 

6  return  Thanks  to  God,  that  he  hath  re- united  you 

4  all  in  the  Truth  of  Faith,  by  the  facred  Tie  of  a 

4  Chriftian  Charity.  God  preferve  you,  deaf  Bro- 
4  thers.* 

This  is  what  the  Emperor  wrote  to  the  People  of 
Alexandria,  continues  Socrates ,  to  afilire  them  chat  the 
Decisions  of  the  Council  had  not  been  made  without 
Reflection,  but  after  a  very  ferious  and  impartial  Ex- 
amen  ;  that  nothing  had  been  diffembled  or  omitted  3 
and  that  every  Thing  had  been  propofed  which  could 
have  contributed  towards  difeovering  the  Truth  ;  fo 
that  there  remained  no  Subject  of  Controverfy  or 
Difpute  :  And  to  fay  all  in  a  few  Words,  he  called 
the  Sentiments  of  the  Bifhops  affembled  at  Nice,  the 
Sentiments  and  the  Will  of  God,  and  that  he  did 
not  queftion  but  their  Union  was  procured  by  the 
Holy  Ghoft. 

Socrates  recites  another  Letter  of  the  Emperor; 

againft  Arias ,  and  his  Partifans  in  the  following 
Terms. 

Conflantine  Conqueror ,  moft  Great ,  Augaft ,  to  the 

Bipoops,  and  to  the  People . 

c  y/fRlUS  having  followed  the  Example  of  the 
4  Impious  and  of  the  Wicked,  deferves  to  be 
4  covered  in  Infamy  with  them.  As  Porphyrins  an 

Enemy  of  the  true  Piety  has  compofed  Books  a- 
4  gainft  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  have  rendered 

his  Name  odious  to  all  honeft  People,  and  thofe 
4  Books  have  been  fuppreffed  ;  we  have  judged  pro- 
4  per  that  Arius ,  and  his  Partifans  fliould  be  called; 

4  henceforwards,  Porpbyriaits ,  that  they  might  be 
4  fiigmatized  with  the  Name  of  him  they  have  imi- 
4  rated  in  his  Impiety.  That  if  fome  of  Arius *& 

4  Books  fbould  be  found,  we  condemn  them  to  the 
4  Flames,  to  hinder  their  being  tranfmicted  to  Po- 
4  fterity  ;  and  whofoever  ffiall  be  found  to  have  hid- 
4  den  fome  of  Arius's  Books,  inftead  of  burning 
4  them,  fhall  be  puniflied  with  Death.  I  pray  God 
4  preferve  you.* 

Every  Thing  having  been  thus  happily  terminated  at 
Nice,  the  Council  which  had  begun  the  19th  of  June% 
according  to  Eufeb.  I,  3.  de  vit.  Conft .  c.  14.  was  con¬ 
cluded  the  25th  of  Auguft,  of  the  fame  Year  325,  and 
after  the  Bifhops  had  been  fplendidly  entertained  for 
feveral  Days  fucceffively,  after  the  Conclufton  of  the 
Council,  by  Conftantine,  who  loaded  them  with  Pre¬ 
fen  ts,  they  all  prepared  to  return  to  their  refpedtive 
Diocefes  3  carrying  along  with  them,  all  over  the 
Earth,  the  Trophies  of  Jefus  Chrift ,  and  the  Glory 
of  Conftantine , 

The  Patriarch  Alexander  was  no  fooncr  arrived  at 
Alexandria ,  Conqueror  of  the  Arians ,  but  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfclf  wholly  to  keep  them  in  their  Duty, 
and  to  make  them  obferve  with  the  greateft  Exa61> 
nefs  the  Decrees  of  the  Council;  placing  the  Schif- 
matick  to  the  lower  Rank,  as  the  Council  had  order¬ 
ed  it ;  and  as  Arianifm  had  began  by  a  Pried  who 
governed  then  one  of  the  Churches  of  Alexandria , 
he  would  not  fuller  fince  that  a  Prieft  fliould  preach 
there  ;  and  notwithftanding  his  great  Age,  and  the 
vail  Number  of  Inhabitants,  he  referved  to  himfclf 
the  Bower  of  Preaching,  which  according  to  Sozo* 
men,  l,  7,  c.  \  9.  was  praflifed  by  his  Succcflbrs  for  a 
confiderable  Time  afterwards. 

Moreover  Alexander  did  not  enjoy  long  the  Fruits 
of  his  ViftorieSj  for  he  died  full  of  Years,  and  of 
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good  and  truely  chriftian  Deeds,  five  Months  after 
his  Return,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  Patriarchate  by 
one  ‘Thecnas ,  elected  by  the  lchifmatick.  Faction. 
But  he  lived  but  three  Months  after  his  Election, 
which  had  always  been  confidercd  as  void,  by  the 
People  of  Alexandria  ;  and  as  loon  as  Aibanofius ,  whom 
his  Patriarch  had  fent  to  Court,  about  the  Affairs  of 
his  Church,  was  returned,  the  Synod  of  all  the  Or¬ 
thodox  Bifhops  of  Egypt,  Lybia ,  Pbebaides,  and  of 
Penlapolis ,  chofe  him,  to  the  incredible  Joy  of 
all  the  People,  who  came  from  all  Farts  to  afk,  as 
they  did,  that  Aibanofius  fliould  be  placed  on  the 
Throne  of  St.  Mark. 

The  Heterodoxes  irritated  at  that  Eletflion,  and 
perceiving  that  Aibanofius  a£ted  with  a  Hill  greater 
Zeal  than  his  Predcceffbr  had  done,  rebelled  openly 
againft  nim,  and  caufed  more  Trouble  in  Egypt ,  than  had 
done  the  Authors  of  their  Schifm.  Enfebius  of  Nicome- 
dia  in  particular,  who  had  concerted  Atkanofius's  Ruin, 
ftrengthened  by  the  Party  of  the  Meletians ,  whom  he 
had  found  the  Secret,  by  his  Intrigues,  to  engage  into 
the  common  Caufe,  again  ft  the  Patriarch  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  began  to  execute  what  he  had  projected  againft 

him. - lYrfuaded  that  the  iureft  Expedient  to  fuc- 

cced  in  his  Enterprife,  was  to  prejudice  the  Emperor 
againft  Aibanofius ,  which  could  not  be  doneotherwife, 
than  perfuading  him  that  Atbanofus  difturbed,  by  his 
Violences  and  Opprtffions,  the  Peace  and  Tranquil¬ 
lity  Conftantine  had  procured  to  the  Church  in  the^ 
Council  of  Nice  made  ufe  for  that  Purpofe,  of 
fonie  Schifmatick  Biihops  he  had  fent  for  from  Egypt , 
who  being  introduced  to  Conftantine  by  Enfebius' s 
Friends  at  his  Court,  threw  themfelves  at  his  Feet, 
‘  imploring  his  Protc&ion,  fays  Sozomcn,  l.  2.  r.  21. 
‘  againft  a  young  Man,  who  was  upheld  by  Alexander , 
4  his  Procedor,  who  had  even  defigned  him  lor  his 
*  SucctfTor,  againft  the  Laws  and  the  Liberties  ol  the 
4  Church,  had  featc-d  himfelf,  by  Surprife,  and  the 
4  Fadion  cf  fome  B  Ihop?,  who  had  ekdled  him 
4  clandt  dimly,  upon  the  cpifcopal  Throne  ok  Alex  - 
4  andria.  That  they  had  liiftlred  his  Intrufion  rather 
4  than  difturb  the  Peace,  if  the  Intruder,  abufing  of 
4  an  Authoiity  he  had  lfolen,  had  not  exercifed 
4  throughout  all  Egypt  a  Tyranny  very  little  different 
4  from  the  Fury  of  the  Perfections  of  Licinitts  and 
4  Maximimis  ;  that  under  the  lpecious  Pretext  of  having 
4  the  Laws  of  the  Council  oblervcd,  he  made  the 
4  Chriltians  luffer  Torments,  which  the  Pagans  them- 
4  ftlves  had  Ipared  them;  that  therefore  they  defired 
4  his  M.ijefty,  whom  they  confidercd  as  their  Mafter 
4  by  his  Power,  and  as  their  Father  by  his  Goodnefs, 
1  to  employ  the  one  to  deliver  them  of  fo  much  Mi- 
4  Fry,  and  to  make  Life  of  the  other  to  maintain 
4  them  m  their  Right;  and  in  their  Order,  and  to 
4  make  them  enjoy  the  Peace  he  had  lately  given  to 
4  the  Church.* 

The  Emperor  anfwered,  fays  Ettfebius ,  /.  5.  c.  22. 
That  4  he  wilhcd  for  nothing  more  than  for  the  Peace 
4  of  the  Church,  as  it  had  been  eftablifhed  in 
4  the  Council  o(  Nice ;  that  he  was  glad  to  fee  them 
4  ready  to  lubmic  to  it.  That  he  would  write  into 
‘  Egypt ,  to  be  informed  of  the  Truth  of  thofc  Things 
4  a  Hedged  by  them,  and  take  Care  that  the  Peace  fliould 
4  be  rcligioufiy  oblervcd,  according  to  the  Decifiuns 
4  of  the  Council. 

Mean  while  Enfebius ,  who  was  willing  to  reefta- 
U’ i lli  Arias  on  Athanafius's  Ruin,  difpatcheil  a  Man, 
whom  he  in  ll  rutted  how  to  behave,  with  Letters  to  the 
I'.uii.uch,  in  which  he  defired  him,  in  a  civil  Manner, 
to  rc-rlLblifli  Arius  in  Alexandria ,  himfelf  having 
been  Wunds  of  hsS  Submi/lion,  and  the  Obedience  he 
hid  mulcted  10  the  Council  ;  that  it  was  enough  to 
ful lil  the  1)  ctee,  he  had  been  a  Year  without  return¬ 
in'',  1  hither,  and  that  the  only  Means  to  make  a  good 
Kr  union,  was  to  take  ol)'  that  DillimHion  which 
hencelorward  would  be  too  odious  and  might  caufe  new 
Troubles. 


the  while  had  forefeen  the  Refufid,)  threatened  the 
Patriarch,  and  told  him  in  private,  that  he  was  loft, 
if  he  refuted  to  oblige  Per  ions,  who,  being  fecredy 
fupported  by  all  who  were  the  rnoft  in  Favour  at 
Court,  had  in  their  Hands  an  infallible  Means  to  ac¬ 
celerate  his  Ruin.  The  Patriarch  anfwered  with  great 
Ca! mn els,  thac  he  would  fatisfy  his  Confcience,  and 
anfwer  the  Perlon  who  had  lent  him. 

In  Effect,  we  lee  in  Aibanofius' s  Apologetick ,  that 
he  wrote  to  Enfebius ,  that  as  the  Hereticks  and  Peni¬ 
tent  Schifmaticks  ought  to  be  reconciled,  the  Chief 
of  the  Party,  and  the  Authors  of  Herefy,  condemned 
publickly  by  the  Church,  were  not  to  be  trufted. 
That  for  his  Part  he  was  fully  determined  never  to 

receive  them  in  Alexandria.- - And  as  he  heard  the 

Calumnies  of  his  Accufers  near  the  Emperor,  he 
wrote  to  him,  that  'John  and  all  the  others  who  went 
every  Day  to  Court  to  complain  of  him,  were  Schif. 
maticks,  who  had  been  facrilegioufly  ordained  againft 
the  Decrees  of  the  facred  Council ;  that  they  we.e 
joined  in  Interefls  with  the  Arians ,  and  had  even  em¬ 
braced  their  Errors ;  and  that  the  one  and  the  other 
renewed  the  ancient  Diforders  throughout  all  Egypt, 
committing  a  thoufand  Outrages  againft  ihe  Orcj-.o- 
dox,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  ruin  at  Court  by 
their  Calumnies. 

The  Emperor,  whofe  Intentions  were  juft,  hearing 
Things  fo  contrary  on  both  Sides, did  not  know  wtu: 
Refolution  to  cake,  nor  even  what  to  believe  of  v, 
when  the  crafty  Enfebius ,  who  perceived  his  Etnbar- 
ras,  told  him  that  the  lureft  Means  to  compofe  all 
thofe  Differences  in  Egypt ,  without  being  obliged  to 
examine  what  had  been  objected  on  either  Side,  was 
to  receive  thofe  who  defired  the  Peace  of  the  Church, 
and  to  be  received  into  the  fame  Communion,  parti¬ 
cularly  Arius ,  wilhed  for  in  Alexandria  by  all  ho- 
neft  Men,  and  whom  Aibanofius ,  who  did  not  love 
him,  and  was  glad  to  find  the  Occafion  of  being  re* 
venged  of  a  learned  Man  lufpe&ed  to  him,  would  al¬ 
ways  perfecute  as  an  Enemy,  contrary  to  the  Peace 
and  Tranquillity  of  the  Church,  fince  he  could  objed 
nothing  againft  Arius ,  who  ever  fince  the  Conelulion 
of  the  Council  had  Hie  wed  all  Submiffion  and 
Obedience  to  it. 

Conftantine ,  who  loved  pafllonately  the  Peace  of 
the  Church,  which  he  confidered  as  his  Work,  and 
was  already  irritated  to  fee  it  difturbed  by  thefe  new 
Dilbrders,  to  the  Prejudice  of  his  Authority,  wasea- 
fily  prejudiced  againlt  Aibanofius,  and  thought  that  fo 
unhappy  a  Change  could  not  have  happened  i n  Alex¬ 
andria,  without  his  having  occasioned  it  by  his  too 
great  Severity.  Therefore  laying  hold  of  the  Expe¬ 
dient  offered  by  Enfebius,  he  lent  two  Gentlemen  of 
his  Houffiold,  Synclytius  and  Gaudentius,  to  the  Pa¬ 
triarch,  to  whom  they  delivered  the  Emperor’s  Let¬ 
ters,  in  which,  after  having  reproached  him  with  his 
Severity,  which  was  the  Caufe  of  fo  much  Trouble, 
he  ordered  him  to  receive  into  the  Church  all  thofe 
who  fliould  prefer) t  themfelves,  and  particularly  Arius, 
who  had  given  fo  many  fuiiicient  Proofs  (ft  the  Purity 
of  hifi  Faith.  That  if  he  refilled  to  do  ir,  he  would 
foon  fend  Perfons,  who  would  oblige  him  to  quit  a 
Place  he  feemed  to  be  unworthy  of,  and  tranlpori 
him  to  another,  where  it  would  not  be  in  his  Power 
to  offend  any  Body. 

Aibanofius,  who  difeovered  in  the  Emperor’s  Let* 
ters  the  Artifices  of  Enfebius ,  anfwered  GonfttiniiM* 
with  a  Liberty  truly  facerdotal,  and  with  an  extreme 
Ref'peift  as  to  his  Mafter;  and  made  him  fu  well  un¬ 
der  (hind,  that  /. Iritis  was  nothing  el  lie  but  a  perfidious 
Man,  who  made  a  Jcft  of  the  C.  mrch  by  per  lever  inn; 
in  his  Merely,  under  the  Favour  of  a  Llle  Signature, 
and  that  to  introduce  him  into  Alexandria  was  intro¬ 
ducing  Art  an  if  it ,  that  at  kill  in.  dilluaded  him,  °r 
at  lea  it  hindered  him  Lorn  purfuing  an  Affair,  which 
would  have  been  attended  with  fatal  Conlequences. 
Enfebius,  dilhppoiiiteil  in  this,  railed  Jcveral  other 


The  Envoy,  who  found  Aibanofius  not  at  all  dif-  Batteries  ngainft  Sr.  Atbanqftw^  even  lo  far  as  to  ac- 
pnfid  to  give  a  favourable  Anlwer  lo  Eujc bias's  Let-  cult:  him  ol  the  grearcll  of  all  Crimes,  which  was  1 1^ 
«cr,  following  the  Inftrudliom  ol  his  Mailer,  (who  all  of  having  attempted  to  luborn  with  Money  one 
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philnmenes ,  to  undertake  fomething  againft  the  Em- 
reror,  but  Aibanafius ,  whom  that  lJrince  had  fent  for, 
the  firft  Accusations,  being  arrived  at  Nicomedia , 
fhewed  fo  plainly  the  Falfhood  of  fo  horrible  an  Ac¬ 
tuation,  that  the  Prince,  perfuaded  of  his  Innocence, 
by  his  Anfwers,  and  of  his  Capacity  by  the  Confe¬ 
rences  he  had  with  him,  fent  him  back  to  his  Church 
with  Praifcs,  procefting  chat  if  he  had  called  him  it 
was  only  to  hear  him,  not  to  judge  him,  fince  chat 
judgment  belonged  to  the  Church. 

J  This  Storm  having  been  thus  happily  difllpated, 
and  the  Calumniators  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  Pbeognis 
of  Nice ,  Arius,  and  his  Difciple  Euzoius  fent  into 
Exile,  Atbanafms  could  not  have  fufpefted  that  any 
Thin^-  die  could  have  raifed  the  Courage  of  his  Ene¬ 
mies, ^fo  as  to  purfue  him  again  near  Conftantine ,  who 
himfelf  had  fo  glorioufly  witneffed  his  Innocence  *  but 
as  he  had  to  encounter  with  Hereticks,  who  are  ne¬ 
ver  difconcerted  by  the  Difcovery  of  their  Falfhoods, 
but  on  the  contrary,  fupport  them  with  new  ones, 
which  puzzle  the  Minds,  and  make  one  doubt  if  he 
has  not  been  himfelf  deceived  when  he  thought  to 
have  dilcovered  the  firft  ;  Eufebius  made  ufe  of  the_ 
Favour  of  his  Protettrefs,  Conftantia ,  to  have  himfelf 
recalled  from  his  Banilliment,  which  was  no  fooner 
done,  but  he  renewed  his  Attacks  againft:  Athanqfius , 
and  as  he  had  acculed  him  already  of  all  the  Crimes 
his  Malice,  Spite,  and  Revenge  could  fugge ft  againft 
him,  Murder  excepted  ;  thinking  that  nothing  elfe  was 
capable  to  ruin  him  without  Refource,  he  employed, 
in  that  Dcfign,  one  Arfenius ,  Bifhop  of  the  Hypfelites* 
who  had  hid  himfelf  for  fome  great  Crime  he  had 
committed,  and  whom  they  pretended  had  been  kil¬ 
led  by  Atbanafms ,  his  declared  Enemy,  who  had  alfo 
cut  off  one  of  Arfenius' s  Hands,  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  his 
jyhltfices. 

This  Accufation  having  been  brought  to  Conftantine 
by  Eufebius' s  Emiffiries,  that  Prince  ordered  that 
that  Affair,  which  he  thought,  was  of  the  greateft  Con¬ 
fluence,  fhould  be  carefully  inquired  into,  and  in¬ 
truded  his  Nephew  Dalmatitis  with  it,  who  was  then 
at  Antioch,  ordering  him  to  do  Juftice  without  Re- 
rni/Iion,  if  any  Body  was  found  guilty  of  fo  great  a 
Crime  •,  but  as  a  Bifhop  was  to  be  judged,  he  joined 
two  Bilhops  in  the  Com  million,  viz.  Eufebius  and 
Pbeognis  ;  who  had  took  Care  to  affedl  a  great  deal  of 
Moderation  in  that  Affair,  as  if  they  had  not  been 
Parties  concerned. 

Dalmalius ,  to  execute  the  Orders  of  the  Emperor, 
cited  Alhanafms  before  him  to  anfwer  for  the  Crime 
laid  to  his  Charge.  He  little  minded  at  firft  this  Ac¬ 
cufation,  trufting  to  his  Innocence ;  but  when  he 
faw  chat  he  was  preffed  hard,  and  that  Conftantine 
had  taken  that  Affair  at  Heart  ;  he  had  Arfenius  fo 
well  inquired  after,  fays  Socrates  and  Sozomen^  that 
he  was  found  hidden  in  a  little  Monaftery  of  Phcba ♦ 
ides ,  where  the  Superior,  who  was  of  Eufebius* s 
Fadlion,  and  had  already  made  Arfenius  efcape, 
was  feized  together  with  a  Monk,  who  had  con¬ 
duced  Arfenius  through  the  Nile.  Thefe  having 
been  examined  by  the  Governor  of  Alexandria ,  con- 
fefied  all  the  Treachery.  It  even  happened  that  thofe 
fent  in  Purfuic  of  Arfenius  were  fo  happy  as  to  meet 
with  him  at  Pyres  where  having  been  convidled,  and 
confeffed,  at  la  ft,  before  the  Bifhop  Paul*  that  he 
was  the  true  Arfenius ,  he  was  fee u red.  After  which 
the  Patriarch  lent  his  Deacon  Macarius  to  Co)ftantiney 
to  inform  him  of  all  that  had  paffed,  and  carry  to 
a?  l,1°r<r  convincing  Proofs  of  the  Calumny  of  his 
Auvcr furies.  The  Emperor  was  fo  fenfibly  affefbed 
J^hh  it,  that  having  immediately  revoked  Dalmatitis* s 
Comni|fl]°n>  he -wrote  to  Atbanafms  in  the  moft 
obliging  Terms,  ordering  him  to  have  his  Letters 
Tt,r  Prickly  to  the  People  of  Alexandria ,  to  unde¬ 
ceive  them,  prorefting  that,  if  even  thofe  Calumniators 
were  guilty  of  the  fame  Malice,  he  would  have  them 
punifhed  with  all  the  Severity  of  the  Law. 

But  Conftantine ,  who  was  cafily  furprifed  by  a  falfe 
Appearance  of  Piety  and  Religion,  and  had  not  in 
l0ie  Affiirs  all  the  Refohuion  he  flic  wed  in  others 


having  the  Gomplaifance  to  liften  to  the  Falfe  Infinu^ 
ations  of  fome  hypocrite  Bilhops  Eufebius  had  placed 
near  him,  he  was  loon  perfuaded  by  them,  that  there 
might  have  been  fome  Artifice  in  Atbanafms's  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  that  for  the' Good  of  the  Church,  a 
Point  of  that  Confequence  fhould  be  cleared  by  in¬ 
fallible  Means.1 - That  Advice  given  by  Bilhops, 

for  whofe  Charafter,  and  Teeming  Virtue,  ConfiantinC 
had  a  Angular  Veneration  made  a  ftrong  Impreflion 
on  his  Mind ;  therefore  he  -ordered  that  that  Affair 
fhould  be  revived  and  difeuffed  in  an  Affembly  of  Bi¬ 
lhops,  who  fhould  be  anfwerable  for  it  to  God  5  and 
fixed  at  that  Time  Cefarea  of  Paleftine  for  the  Place 
of  that  Affembly;  but  reflecting  afterwards,  fays  Eu- 
febius ,  /.  4.  Be  Vit.  Conftant.  that  Cefarea  might  be 
fufpeCt  to  Atbanafms ,  becaufe-  of  Eufebius ,  who  was 
Bifhop  thereof,  he  appointed  Pyre  the  Metropolis  of 
Phoenicia. 

The  Intentions  of  the  Emperor  on  that  Occafion 
were  juft,  though  they  had  very  fatal  Confequences, 
through  the  Perfidy  of  thofe  Hypocrites,  who  deceived 
him,  and  who  inftead  of  a  Synod,  made  of  it  a  Con - 
ciliabule ,  againft  all  the  Formalities  of  the  Church. 
For,  firft,  none  were  called  to  that  Affembly  but' 
thofe  whom  Eufebius  had  named  to  Conftantine ,  and 
who  were  all  Aricns ,  or  Meletians ,  and  all  in  Eufe~ 
bius*  s  I  nee  reft.—  Thefe  were  the  two  Eufebius' $,  Pbe¬ 
ognis  of  Nice,  Maris  of  Calcedonia,  Pheodorus  of  Lao - 
dicea,  Patrophylus  of  Scytbopolis ,  Urfafius  and  Valcnsy 
Bilhops,  one  ot  Singidonumy  and  the  other  of  Murfid 
in  Pannonia ,  and  others,  to  the  Number  of  Sixty.-*-* 
They  had  alfo  obtained  of  Cotiftantiney  the  Count 
Denis ,  to  keep  Order,  as  it  were,  and  to  prevent 
the  Trouble  and  Confufion  thofe  Sorts  of  AfTem- 
blies  ufed  to  be  accompanied  with;  but  in  Fa£t  to' 
render  himfelf  Mafter  of  every  Thing,  and  to  make 
Ufe  of  his  Authority,  or  rather  of  his  Violence,  to  do 

whatever  he  pleafed.- - In  Facfl  the  Count  entered 

the  Council,  as  he  would  have  done  a  Field  of  Battle, 
accompanied  with  Officers  and  Soldiers,  who  render¬ 
ed  themfelves  Mafters  of  all  the  Doors,  and  ranged 
themfelves  round  the  Seats,  as  ready  to  execute  at  the 
firft  Notice,  the  Orders  which  fhould  be  given  them* 
Denis  commanded,  impofed  Silence,  threatened,  dif- 
pofed  of  every  Thing,  and  was  in  FaCl  the  Prefideni: 
of  the  Affembly,.  according  to  Eufebius* s  Defire  ;  fo 
that  there  was  never  an  Affembly  more  contrary  and 
more  oppolite  to  the  facred  Council  of  Nice,  where 
the  Emperor  himfelf  would  enter  without  being  fol-* 
lowed  by  his  Guards,  and  where,  far  from  prefiding, 
he  chofe  a  Seat  lower  than  thofe  of  the  Bilhops. 

Atbanafms ,  who  had  been  cited  to  appear  at  that 
Council,  refufed  at  firft  to  do  it,  and  to  acknowledge 
as  lawful  an  Affembly,  compofed  of  his  moft  invete¬ 
rate  Enemies,  who  had  plotted  his  Ruin  ;  but  the 
Emperor  already  irritated  againft  him,  for  his  having 
refufed  alfo  to  go  to  Cefarea ,  and  was  pre*  occupied 
of  that  falfe  Opinion,  that  it  was  impo/fible  to  procure 
the  Peace  of  the  Church,  but  through  thofe  Means  $ 
had  him  told,  that  if  he  would  not  obey  willingly* 
he  would  force  him  to  it ;  fo  that  not  to  irritate  mora 
that  great  Prince,  who  perhaps  would  have  thought 
him  guilty,  if  he  had  perfifted  longer  in  his  Refufal, 
and  to  hinder  his  Enemies  from  accufing  him  of  Re¬ 
bellion  and  Contumacy,  as  they  had  done,  when  he 
refufed  to  go  to  Cefarea ,  he  came  to  Pyre,  accompli* 
nied  with  forty-feven  of  the  moft  celebrated  and  moft 
holy  Bilhops  of  all  Egypty  who  came  to  defend  theif 
Patriarch.  Among  them  were  thofe  two  glorious 
Confeffors  of  Jefus  Cbrift ,  Paphnutius  and  Pot  am  on, 
whofe  glorious  Wounds  they  had  received  in  the  De¬ 
fence  ol  the  Faith  of  Jefus  Cbrift ,  reproached  the  Eu* 
febians  with  their  Cowardice,  and  their  Apoflacy  in 
facrificing  to  Idols  to  avoid  the  Torments  of  the  Per* 
fecution. 

When  the  Patriarch  entered  the  Council,  no  Body 
took  Notice  of  him,  and  inftead  of  the  firft  Place, 
he  was  to  take  as  Bifhop  of  the  firft  See  of  the  oriental 
Church,  he  was  not  fo  much  ns  fullered  to  fee  down* 
but  was  commanded  to  (land  up  in  the  Prelimce  of  his 

C  c  c  Accufcrs, 
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Accufers,  to  hear  and  anfwer  to  the  Crimes  exhibited 

again  ft  him. - - Epiphanius  H<cref  68,  lays,  that  the 

holy  Bifhop  of  Heraclea,  Potamon ,  could  not  bear  fo 
great  an  Indignity,  nor  refrain  his  Tears  no  more 
than  his  Zeal,  which  made  him  come  forth,  (and 
with  that  generous  Liberty,  which  his  Age,  his  Vir¬ 
tue,  and  the  Advantage  he  had  to  carry  the  Marks  of 
his  Confeftion,  gave  him,)  faid  to  Eufebius  of  Cefarea , 
whom  he  perceived  among  the  Judges,  ‘  Wl\at  then, 

‘  Eufebius ,  I  lee  thee  fitting  to  judge  Athanafuis ,  and 
4  that  great  Man,  who  is  Innocency  itfelf  is  here 
4  ftanding  before  thee,  expe&ing  thy  Judgment  ? 

4  Couidft  thou  perfuade  thyfelf  there  could  be  in  the 
4  whole  World  a  Soul  fo  bafe,  to  fuffer  fuch  Indig- 
4  nity,  without  refenting  it  ?  Tell  me,  I  defire  thee, 

4  if  thou  haft  Preemption  enough  toanlwer,  tell  me, 

4  if  thou  waft  not  in  the  fame  Prilon  with  me  under 
4  the  Perfecution  of  Maximinus,  when,  through  the 
4  Grace  of  Jefus  Chrift ,  having  always  refufed  to  fa- 
4  crifice  to  the  Idols,  I  had  my  Right  Eye  pulled  out, 

*  and  my  left  Leg  cut  off?  I  cannot  walk  one  Step 
4  without  remembring  it,  and  though  1  have  but  one 
4  Eye,  I  fee  neverthelefs  well  enough  to  oblerve  that 
4  thou  haft  two,  and  that  thou  art  not  disfigured  by 
4  any  Wounds;  is  it  for  having  confeffed  Jefus  Chrift 
4  that  the  Tyrant  has  treated  us  with  fo  much  Barba- 
4  rity,  and  fpared  thee  ?  Tell  us  by  what  Artifice  thou 
4  was  fee  at  Liberty,  while  we,  loaded  with  Chains, 

4  were  conducted  to  the  Supplice,  and  afterwards 
4  condemned  to  the  Mines?  is  it  becaufe  being  more 
c  complaifant  than  we,  thou  kneweft  better  how  to 
4  pleafe  Maximinus ,  by  burning  Incenfe  before  him, 

4  as  well  as  before  his  Idols  ?’ - Eufebius  was  fo  irri¬ 

tated  at  thole  Rc-proaches,  that,  rifing  all  on  a  fudden 
from  his  Seat,  he  quitted  the  Affembly,  followed  by 
all  his  Partifans. 

The  next  Day  thofe  unjuft  Judges  having  re-enter¬ 
ed  the  Council,  Athanofms  protefted  he  could  not 
acknowledge  his  Enemies  for  his  Judges  ;  that  he  was 
accufed  by  the  Eufebians ,  who  had  long  fince  declared 
againft  him  for  no  other  Realon,  but  becaufe  he  had 
always  oppofed  the  Doftrine  of  Arias ,  condemned  as 

a  Herefy  by  the  Council  of  Nice. - That  Protefta- 

tion  caufed  a  great  Confufion  in  the  pretended  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  was  look’d  upon  by  Athanafuis’ s  Enemies, 
as  a  manifeft  Rebellion  againft  the  Emperor,  who 
himfelf  had  chole  his  Judges  as  Perfonsof  a  known 
Integrity,  and  altogether  irreproachable  *,  and  the 
Meletians  adding  that  Crime  to  fo  many  others  they 
had  forged,  would  have  had  him  condemned  by  the 
Judges,  who  wanted  nothing  but  a  Pretext  as  fpe- 
cious,  and  as  plaufible  as  this  to  pronounce  Sentence 
againft  him  with  fome  Appearance  of  Juftice  ;  there¬ 
fore  to  take  off  that  Advantage,  he  followed  the  Ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Bifhops  who  accompanied  him,  and  re- 
folvcd  himfelf  to  anfwer,  even  before  that  pretended 
Council,  believing  as  they  did,  that  the  Proofs  of 
his  Innocency,  and  the  Calumnies  of  his  Adverfaries 
were  fo  manifeft,  that  a  Judge,  let  him  be  ever  fo 
unjuft,  who  could  be  plainly  convinced  of  it,  as 
they  vvere  to  be,  would  not  condemn  him. 

The  lirll  Crime  he  was  accufed  of  wasalfo  the  firfi: 
Thing  which  declared  him  innocent,  and  convinced 
his  Adverfaries  of  the  mod  horrible  Malice. — They 
had  introduced  into  the  Council,  fays  Theodore/,  l.  i. 
c.  lo.  a  common  Strumpet,  who  complained  in  a 
la  men  rable  Manner,  (he  had  received  Athanafuis  in 
her  Houle  on  his  Pafiage,  with  all  the  Refpedl  due 
to  his  Dignity,  who  had  violated  all  the  Laws  divine 
and  human,  by  debauching  her  in  her  own  Houle. 
That  when  he  faw  he  could  not  conquer  her  Conftan- 
cy  by  his  infamous  Sollicitadons,  he  had  u feel  Vio¬ 
lence,  had  entered  her  Chamber  in  the  Night  Time, 
and  rnvilhcri,  by  main  Force,  her  Virginity,  which 
flie  had  con  fee  rated  to  God  ;  to  which  Accufiition  the 
Patriarch  was  ordered  to  anfwer ;  but  as  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  Inlormation  under-hand,  that  fuch  an  infamous 
Woman  was  co  be  produced  againft  him,  and  knew 
be  ft  ties,  that  that  Woman  had  never  fecn  him,  he 
left  one  of  his  Deacons  to  anfwer,  whom  the  Prolli* 
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tute  took  for  him,  protefting  that  he  was  the  Perfon 
who  had  ravifhed  her,  and  demanded  Juftice  for  fo 
enormous  a  Crime.  Then  Athanafuis  afked  the  Judges 
that  fince  the  lmpofture  had  been  difeovered,  °the 
Woman  fhould  be  feized,  to  know  of  her  who  were 
the  Authors  of  the  Calamny  ;  but  thefe  crying  jn 
Confufion,  that  there  were  a  great  many  more  Chartres 
againft  him,  favoured  her  Efcape ;  and  mean  while 
ordered  Athanafuis  to  anfwer  on  the  Homicide  he  was 
accufed  to  have  committed  on  the  Perfon  of  the  Bi- 
Ihop  Arfenius ,  prefenting  him  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  Eland  of  a  dead  Man. - Athanofms  afked  his  Ac¬ 

cufers,  fays  Socrates ,  /.  i.  c.  29.  if  they  knew  Ar¬ 
fenius ,  and  feveral  anfwering  that  they  knew  him 
perfectly  well,  he  had  him  produced  in  the  Affembly 
with  both  his  Hands  hidden  under  his  Cloak.  As 
foon  as  he  appeared,  the  Patriarch  afked  them  once 
again,  if  that  Man  was  that  Arfenius  whofe  Eland 
was  cut  off,  for  methinks,  fays  he,  chat  Man  has  two 
Hands.  All,  except  thofe  whofe  knew  from  whence 
the  Hand  came,  were  very  much  furprifed,  for  the 
others  thought  Athanafuis  would  make  his  Defence  in 
another  Manner.  The  Conviction  of  this  fecond  Im- 
pofture,  fo  fhameful  and  fo  criminal,  proved  aSubjeft 
of  Defpair  for  thofe  who  had  invented  it.  Acab,  or 
John ,  one  of  the  Accufers,  efcaped  in  the  Crowd. 

The  Eufebians ,  thus  difappointed  in  their  AccuQ- 
tions  againft  Athanajiits ,  began  to  examine  that  formed 
againft  Macarius  his  Deacon,  who  by  his  Orders  had 
infulted,  as  was  pretended,  a  Prieft,  whom  he  had 
falfely  accufed  of  not  being  fuch.  Tire  poor  Deacon 
was  produced  in  the  Council  loaded  with  Chains. — 
Alhanafms ,  who  had  Macarius's  Innocence  more  at 
Heart  than  his  own,  undertook  alfo  his  Defence 
with  greater  Zeal.  He  accufed  fir  ft  Eufebius  and  his 
Partifans,  alledging  that  none  was  to  be  judged  by 
his  Enemies  *,  he  pretended  afterwards,  that  it  was  to 
be  proved  that  Ifchirus ,  who  was  the  fuppofed  Perfon 
oppreffed  and  maltreated  by  Macarius ,  had  been  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  facerdotal  Dignity.  Moreover  the 
Judges  went  through  the  Examen  of  that  Affair, 
without  the  leaft  Regard  to  Athanafuis’ $  Exceptions; 
but  becaufe  the  Accufers  wanted  Proofs,  the  Deci- 
fion  of  that  Affair  was  poftponed  till  a  farther  Infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Truth,  which  was  to  be  made  in  the 
Mare otis,  the  Place  where  the  Crime  was  pretended 

to  have  been  perpetrated.- - Seeing  that  Tbeogms, 

Maris ,  The  odor  ins,  Macedonia  s,  Valcns ,  and  Urfuius , 
the  fame  he  had  accufed,  were  thole  appointed  to  take 
the  Informations,  he  complained  loudly  that  it  was  a 
Deceit  and  an  Illufion,  and  that  it  was  not  juft  that 
while  Macarius  was  in  Chains,  theAccufer  fhould  go 
to  inform  with  the  Judges  *,  but  now  having  in  vain 
protefted  againft  fuch  Injuftice  in  the  Prefence  of  the 
Bifhops,  and  of  Denis ,  Governor  of  the  Province, 
without  any  Body  minding  his  Proteftation,  he  with¬ 
drew  fecretly.- — Thofe  who  had  been  lent  into  the 
Mareotis,  made  the  Informations  conform  to  the 
Intentions  of  the  Accufers,  and  brought  them  to  tyre, 
Mean  while  Athanafuis  went  to  the  Emperor  for 
Refuge,  and  was  condemned  by .  the  Council  for 
having  withdrawn.  The  Deposition  having  been 
brought  from  the  Mareotis ,  they  dc* poled  him,  as 
convicted  of  the  Crimes  of  Rebellion,  Sedition, 
Violence  againft  the  Bifhops,  Homicide,  Sacrilege 

and  Witchcraft. - -They  afterwards  received  Aft- 

nius  into  their  Communion,  whom  they  had  pretend¬ 
ed  to  have  been  killed. 

The  Bifiiops  affemblcd  at  Tyre  went  to  Jcrufilnf 
where  they  were  called  by  the  Emperor,  lor  the  Ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  Dedication  of  the  new  Church  he  had 
built  there,  upon  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Bleficti  Sa¬ 
viour,  and  after  the  Pea IV,  received  Arias  into  their 
Communion,  according  fay  they,  to  the  Emperors 
Intentions,  who  had  informed  them  that  he  was  very 
well  convinced  of  the  Sincerity  of  his  Faith,  and  or 
that  of  Euzoius  his  Companion. — They  wrote  to  the 
Chrift  inns  of  Alexandria ,  that  Envy  having  been  ha¬ 
il  i flied  (meaning  Athanafuis)  the  Church  enjoy# 
then  a  profound  Tranquillity,  and  that  Anus ,  Imving 

1  acknow- 
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acknowledged  the  Truth,  they  had  received  him 
into  their  Communion  ;  they  aifo  took  Care  to  in¬ 
form  -the  Emperor  of  the  fame  Fadts.— While  they 
werc  writing  this  Letter,  they  received  one  from 
Conftantine ,  by  which  he  called  them  all  to  Conftan - 
tinople,  in  order  to  examine  anew,  the  Affair  of  A- 

thanafius ,  who  had  implored  his  Protection. - This 

is  Conftantine  s  Letter,  as  extracted  from  Socrates, 

l,  1.  c.  34* 

Conftantine  the  Conqueror ,  moft  Great ,  Augufl , 

/o  the  Bifhops  ajfembled  at  Tyre. 

t  Do  not  know  what  you  have  judged  in  your 
c  I  Council,  in  a  turbulent  and  diforderly  Man- 

<  ner .  but  thofe  Troubles  and  thofe  Tempefts  you 
«  have  excited  through  the  Defire  of  Difpuce  and 
*  Controverfy,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Will  of 

<  Q0ljj  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  Truth.  But  the 

4  divine  Providence  will  appeafe  one  Day  thofe 

5  Difpuces,  and  fhew  with  what  Sincerity  we 
4  thirfted  after  the  Truth,  and  with  how  much  Care 

6  we  have  always  avoided  being  partial  in  our  Judg- 
4  ments.  Come  to  me,  to  give  me  an  Account  of 
4  what  has  been  tranfaCted  amongft  you  ;  you’ll  learn 

4  by  what  follow  the  Motives  of  this  Order. - As 

4  I  was  entering  this  City  on  Horfe-back,  the  Bifhop 
4  Atbanafius  with  fome  Ecclefiafticks  appeared  among 
4  the  People ;  I  had  not  known  him,  if  fome  of 
4  my  Retinue  had  not  told  me  who  he  was,  and  re- 
4  prefen  ted  to  me  the  Injuft  ice  he  had  fuffered.  1 
4  could  not  then  fpeak  to  him,  and  he  slicing  for 
4  an  Audience,  I  refufed  it,  and  was  very  near  or- 
4  dering  him  to  withdraw.  He  ftill  infilled  upon  it, 

4  and  declared  he  afked  for  nothing  more  than  that 
4  you  fliould  be  ordered  to  come  to  Conftantinople , 

‘  that  he  might  convince  me  of  the  Violences  he  has 
4  fuffered.  His  Requeft  appearing  to  me  realonable, 

4  and  conformable  to  my  Manfuetude,  I  am  refolved 
4  you  all,  who  have  affifted  at  the  Council  of  Tyre, 

4  fhall  come  here  to  Ihew  in  my  Prefence  the  Equity  of 
4  the  Judgment  you  have  pronounced. — Come  then 
4  with  all  Speed,  and  be  perfuaded  that  I’ll  ufe  all 
4  my  Endeavours  to  preferve  the  Laws  of  God,  and 
4  to  hinder  them  from  being  violated,  and  will  pu- 
4  nidi  its  Enemies,  who  under  Pretext  of  Piety,  pro- 
4  nounce  Blafphemies.* 

This  Letter  threw  the  Bifhops  of  the  Council  into 
fome  Confufion,  lo  that  feveral  of  them  in  Head  of 
obeying  the  Emperor’s  Orders,  return’d  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  Churches:  But  Eufebius ,  Tbeognis ,  Maris , 
Patrophihis ,  Ur  facias,  and  Valcns ,  came  to  Conftan - 
tinople ,  where  without  mentioning  the  Crimes  laid  to 
Macarius's  Charge,  they  forged  another  Calum¬ 
ny  againft  Atbanafius ,  and  made  the  Emperor  be¬ 
lieve,  that  he  had  threaten’d  to  flop  the  Corn  ex¬ 
ported  every  Year  from  Alexandria  to  Conftantinople. 
The  Accufation  was  fupported  with  the  Evidence  of 
four  Bifhops  of  thofe  who  had  accompanied  Atbana- 
futs  to  the  Council  of  Tyre,  but  whom  the  Eufebians 
had  found  the  Secret  to  debauch  from  him  ;  the  Em¬ 
peror  deceived  by  the  falfe  Appearance  of  the  Virtue 
and  Impartiality  of  thofe  perfidious  Friends,  fent  A - 
thanafius  into  Exile  at  Treves ,  a  City  of  the  Gauls.— 
Some  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that  he  banilh’d  him 
for  no  other  Reafon,  than  to  procure  the  Re- union  of 
the  Church,  and  becaufe  he  refufed  to  receive  Arius 
into^  his  Communion. 

1  he  Emperor,  who  wanted  to  know  by  himfelf, 
drius's  Sentiments,  (who  had  rendered  himfelf  ftill 
more  fulpcft  to  Conftantine ,  ever  fincc  his  Return 
to  Alexandria ,  where  he  was  endeavouring  to  propa¬ 
gate  his  Errors  to  the  Scandal  of  the  Orthodox,  who 
had  refufed  him  the  Entrance  of  their  Churches)  lent 
jor  him,  and  afked  him  if  he  confentcd  to  all  that 
had  been  decreed  in  the  Council  of  Nice.  Arius  an- 
wered  without  Hefitation,  he  did,  and  figned  it  that 
yYy  Inftant.  The  Emperor  fur  prized  at  it,  nfked 
him  to  confirm  his  Signature  by  Oath,  which  he  did 
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alfo.  But  Nicepbore ,  l.  8.  c.  51.  affures,  that  for  an 
Evafion  in  this  Cafe,  Arius  had  hid  in  his  Bofom  a 
Formule  he  had  figned,  which  contained  his  impious 
Dodrine,  and  that  on  that  he  fvvore  he  believed  fin- 
cerely  and  without  Exception,  what  he  had  figned ; 
after  which  he  was  fent  to  Alexander ,  Bifhop  of  Con¬ 
ftantinople. ,  to  be  received  into  the  Communion  of 
the  Church.— That  Order  was  given  on  Saturday ; 
therefore  Arius  expedted  to  aflift  the  next  Day  at  the 
Affembly  of  the  Faithful. 

Accordingly  the  next  Day,  very  foon  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  (according  to  Rufin us,  l.  1.  c.  2.  Sozom.  1.  2.  c.  23. 
Socr.l.  1.  c.  25.  Nicepb.  1.  8.  c.  51.)  Eufebius  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  vaft  Number  of  his  Partifans,  went  to 
take  Arius  in  his  Chamber,  which  was  in  one  of  the 
Apartments  of  the  Palace,  to  conduft  him,  as  in  Tri¬ 
umph  thro*  the  City  to  the  Great  Church  to  have  him 
received  to  the  ecclefiaftical  Communion,  in  Pre¬ 
fence  of  the  People  aflembled  to  fee  the  Ceremony. 
But  he  little  thought  that  the  Divine  Juftice  was  ready 
at  Hand  to  flop  the  Courfe  of  his  Crimes;  for  as  he 
approached  the  Place  of  Conftantine ,  where  that 
Prince  had  erected  a  magnificent  Column  of  Por- 
phiry,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  panicle  Fear, 
caufed  by  the  Image  of  his  Perjury,  and  which  was 
fo  violent,  that  finding  himfelf  forced  to  eafe  Nature, 
he  went  in  Hafte  to  a  neighbouring  publick  Place, 
where  he  expired*  voiding  his  Inteftines  with  his  Ex¬ 
crements.  Eufebius  who  had  been  obliged  ro  flop, 
having  waited  fome  Time,  afraid  that  Alexander 
fliould  feize  the  Church,  fent  fome  of  his  Attendants 
to  haften  Arius  \  but  to  his  Confufion,  learned  the 

deplorable  Condition  he  had  been  found  in. - The 

News  of  fo  fatal  an  Accident  foon  fpread  all  over  the 
World,  and  Conftantine  feemed  very  much  pleafed 
at  it,  and  returned  Thanks  to  God  for  having  lb 
clearly  evidenced  and  confirmed  the  Council  of  Nice, 
in  which  he  perfifted  to  his  Death,  which  happened 
foon  after. 

Socrates ,  l.  1.  c.  26.  Sozomen,  l.  1.  c.  32.  Rift- 
nus ,  l.  15.  c.  11.  Eufebius,  l.  4.  c.  53.  affure  us,  that 
Conftantine  was  in  the  thirty -fecond  Year  of  his  Em¬ 
pire,  and  in  the  fixty- fifth  of  his  Age,  when  he 
found  himfelf  attacked  with  a  violent  Malady,  which 
increafcd  every  Day  ;  and  that  after  he  had  ufed  in 
vain  the  Hot- Bath  of  Conftantinople ,  and  thofe  of 
Helenopolis  in  Bithynia ,  he  had  himfelf  carried  to 
Acherona,  a  Palace  he  had  near  Nicomedia ;  there  as 
he  perceived  by  his  Diftemper’s  increafing,  that 
Death  was  near,  he  met  it  with  the  fame  Magnani¬ 
mity,  he  had  feen  the  moft  formidable  Powers  of 
the  Earth  at  his  Feet;  he  made  his  Will,  and  di¬ 
vided  the  Empire  between  his  Children,  granting 
feveral  very  confiderable  Privileges  to  Rome  and  Con¬ 
ftantinople. - -He  intrufted  with  that  Will,  a  Pricft, 

who  had  been  .recommended  to  him  by  his  Sifter 
Conftantia,  and  whom  he  had  diftinguifhtd  ever  fince 
by  fome  lingular  Mark  of  his  Favour;  commanding 
him  to  deliver  it  to  none  but  to  his  Son  Conftan  tins, 
to  whom  he  had  left  the  Empire  of  the  Eatl,  and  di¬ 
ed  a  few  Days  after  in  the  Ablence  of  all  his  Sons. 

After  Con  ft  an  tine's  Death,  Conftan  tins  his  Son,  to 
whom  he  had  left  the  Empire  of  the  EofI,  having 
been  infetfted  with  Arianifm,  by  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia, 
and  the  Pried  whom  Conftantine  had  made  the  Depo- 
fitaryof  his  Will,  fuffered  the  Orthodox  to  be  perfe- 
cuted;  and  though  Atbanafius  had  been  fent  back  to 
Alexandria  by  Conftantine,  who  by  the  Emperor’s 
Will  had  been  made  Mailer  of  Parc  of  the  Weflern 
Empire,  he  liftened  to  the  Tales  and  Calumnies  forged 
againft  him  by  his  antient  and  mod  inveterate  Ene¬ 
mies  the  Arians.  On  thofe  fal/e  Accufn cions  Conftan - 
tius  had  been  inclinable  enough  to  have  ban i fhed 
Atbanafius  of  his  own  Authority;  bur  as  he  was 
afraid  of  his  two  Brothers  Conftantine  and  Conftans, 
whom  he  knew  favoured  the  Patriarch  ;  'o  do  it  with 
fome  Appearance  of  Juftice,  he  had  Recourle  to  the 
intriguing  Eufebius,  who  perfuaded  the  Bifhops  his 
Partifans  to  lend  a  Deputation  to  Rome,  ro  carry  to 
the  Pope,  and  to  the  two  Emperor's  of  the  IV ft ,  the 
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r.r  v  Accufations  which  had  been  intended  by  them 

a, 'a in  ft  Aihanafius. - -The  Patriarch,  v/hu  was  foun 

informed  of  this  Determination  of  the  Arians,  affem- 
b!ed  a  Synod  at  Alexandria ,  of  all  the  Bifhops  de¬ 
pending  of  his  Patriarchate  5  who  having  confulted 
Together  on  that  Affair,  wrote  an  excellent  fy nodal 
Letter  to  the  Pope,  and  to  all  the  Catholick  Bifhops 
throughout  the  whole  World,  containing  a  Juftifica- 
tion  of  Athanafus' s  Conduft,  and  an  exaft  Refutation 
of  all  the  old  and  new  Impoftures,  wherewith  the 
Arians  had  attempted  to  blacken  and  diflrels  his  In¬ 
nocence.  Saint  Aihunofius  himielf  affures  us,  in  his 
Tetter  ad  Soliiarios ,  that  the  Affair  was  foon  con¬ 
cluded  before  Conft  online  and  Conft  ans,  who  having 
difeovered  by  the  Anfwers  of  the  Priefts  of  A'exan- 
dries ,  lent  by  Eufcbius  and  his  Party,  the  Weaknefs 
and  Impudence  of  the  Accufers,  had  them  fhainetully 
banilhed  from  their  Prefence. 

The  Eufebians  met  with  more  Credit  at  Rome ;  for 
Pope  Julius,  who  had  lucceeded  Marcus  in  that  See, 
willing  ro  oblerve  fome  Formalizes  in  the  Dtcifion 
of  that  grand  Affair,  had  a  Council  affembled  at 
Rome  i  where  Aihanafius ,  and  his  Adverfaries,  were 
cited  ;  Aihanafius  obeyed  the  Citation,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Pope,  with  great  Marks  of  Diftinftion 
and  Refpeft.  Baronius  ad  An.  340.  n.  n.  fays. 
That  it  was  then  he  compoied  his  admirable  Symbol 
which  he  prelented  to  the  Pope,  as  a  ConfefTion  of 
Faith.  That  excellent  Piece  was  depofued  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Roman  Church,  together  with  the 
Afts  of  the  Council ;  and  as  it  was  found  a  long  while 
after,  and  when  it  was  thought  quite  loll,  it  was 
j  tidged  proper,  in  Honour  to  the  Memory  of  fo  great  a 
Man,  to  render  it  publick,  by  inlerting  it  in  the  Li¬ 
turgy,  as  the  mod  perfect  Expreffion  of  the  Catholick 
Faith,  again  It  the  Impiety  and  Blafphemies  of  Ari- 
anifm. 

The  Eufebians ,  who  had  no  Defign  to  come  to 
Rome,  after  they  had  amufed  the  Pope,  for  a  whole 
Year,  under  lbme  frivolous  Pretences  and  Excu- 
fes,  affembled  to  the  Number  of  ninety  in  a  Coun¬ 
cil,  by  Conjfantius* s  Order,  which  Eufebius,  hereto¬ 
fore  of  Nicomedia ,  then  of  Conft  ant  inop  ley  had  pro¬ 
cured. — '—The  Cafe  of  Aihanafius ,  though  it  had 
been  referr’d  to  the  Pope’s  Decifion,  was  the  firft 
Thing  agitated  in  that  Council ;  the  chief  Point  of 
the  Accufation  againft  him,  was  the  fame  which 
had  been  carried  to  the  Pope,  and  to  the  two  Empe¬ 
rors  of  the  Weft,  to  which  were  added,  fays  Sozomen, 
l,  3.  c.  5.  the  fuppofed  Crimes  for  which  he  had 
been  depo fed  at  Tyre ;  and  was  again  depofed  anew. 

- - They  proceeded  afterward  to  form  a  ConfefTion 

of  Faith,  which  might  be  received  by  the  whole 
Chriftian  World;  wherein,  after  they  had  protefted, 
that  far  from  being  Ariansy  they  had  themfelves  the 
moft  contributed  towards  Arius's  Converfion ;  They 
profeffed,  *  one  only  God,  Creator  of  all  Things, 
4  and  his  only  Son,  who  has  been,  with  his  Father, 
4  before  all  Ages,  and  by  whom  all  Things  have 
4  been  made,  and  who  will  be  King  and  God  for 

4  evermore.  * - But  when  they  began  to  confider 

that  this  For  mule,  fo  different  from  that  of  Nice, 
would  render  them  fufpefted,  they  formed  another 
a  few  Days  after,  which  by  the  numerous  Praifes  they 
gave  to  the  Son  of  God,  was  enough  to  have  furprized 
and  deceived  the  whole  Chriftian  World  ;  for  they 
added  to  that  Formule,  bcfitles  all  the  Titles  of  Ho¬ 
nour  given  by  the  Scripture  to  the  Son  of  God,  That 
4  they  believed  him  God  according  to  the  Gofpel, 
4  which  fays,  and  the  Word  was  God ;  that  he  was 
4  uncapable  of  Mutation,  the  Image  of  the  Divinity, 
4  of  the  Eflence,  and  Glory  of  his  Father,  without 
4  any  Difference;  and  at  laft  that  they  confefied  the 
4  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  three  di  ft  in  ft 
4  Pcrfbns,  and  who  are  but  one  in  Sentiment  and 

4  Will.  ’ - -Afterward  they  anathematized  thole  who 

iliould  fay,  4  That  there  has  been  fome  Moment 
4  when  the  Word  was  not  yet  begotten  by  the  Father, 

1  or  that  lie  is  like  one  of  his  Creatures. ' - 'Phis  is 

certainly  Orthodox,  when  very  well  under ftuod  in  the 


Senfe  of  the  Scripture ;  and  therefore  they  repented 
foon  that  they  had  faid  fo  much,  by  ronfefting  thac 
he  was  the  Image  of  the  Subftance  and.of  the  Divinity 
with  the  Father,  without  any  Difference, 
smovcc  :  Therefore  they  chofe  a  third  Profeffion  of 
Fairh,  which  was  propofed  by  Theophranius ,  Bifton 
of  Tyanea  ;  in  which,  confeffing  that  th  zWord  was  the 
only  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  his  Father  before  the 
Time,  perfeft  God  of  a  perfeft  God,  they  fupprefTe(j 
as  in  the  Firft,  the  Words  opov<n<&>  oy-oma- Effence 
and  Subftance. 

The  Eufebians  deputed  four  of  their  own  Party,  to 
carry  this  ConfefTion  of  Faith,  together  with  Letters 
againft  Aihanafius ,  to  the  Emperor  Conft antius.-—* 
While  they  were  thus  triumphing  over  Aihanafius 
the  Bifhop  of  Rome ,  Julius ,  who  knew  nothing  of 
their  pretended  Council  at  Antioch ,  had  affembled 
one  at  Rome  of  more  than  fifty  Bifhops,  where,  the 
Afts  of  Tyre  having  been  carefully  examined,  and 
Aihanafius  heard  in  his  Defence,  his  Innocence  was 
declartd  in  that  Synod,  by  a  canonical  Judgment 
Julius  received  him  into  his  Communion,  and  at  his 
Table,  and  fent  him  to  his  Church  to  oppofe  all  that 
his  Enemies  could  undertake  againft  his  Authority 
during  his  Abfence. 

Eujcbius  having  learned  what  had  been  done  at 
Rome  againft  him  and  his  Party,  difmiffed  the  Pope’s 
Legates,  and  wrote  very  infolent  Letters  to  Julius \ 
in  which,  without  making  the  leaft  Mention  of  what 
had  happened  in  his  Council  at  Antioch ,  he  com¬ 
plained  that  he  undertook  to  examine  an  Affair  which 
had  been  decided  already  in  a  Council :  He  added, 
on  purpofe  to  iniulc  him,  that  he  fhould  have  wrote 
to  him  in  another  Manner  than  he  had  done,  content¬ 
ing  himielf  with  a  fingle  Letter  for  all  5  that  though 
he  was  Bifhop  of  a  greater  City,  he  was  not  however 
grearer  m  Dignity;  and  that  he  fhould  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  inro  his  Communion,  thofe  who  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  ocher  Bifhops. - -Afterwards  he  perfuaded 

Conjianftus ,  that  his  Authority  was  compromifed  in 
that  Aff.ir  ;  that  it  was  a  Point  of  his  Honour  to  main¬ 
tain  an  Election  which  had  been  made  in  his  Prefence, 
(meaning  that  of  Gregory ,  whom  they  inftalled  Bifhop 
of  Alexandria,  in  St.  Alhanafus's  Place,)  and  that  he 
ought  not  to  fuffer  fo  bold  an  Enterprife  of  the  Bi¬ 
fhop  of  Rome  in  his  Empire;  but  on  the  contrary 
give  Orders  that  Gregory  fhould  be  re-cftablifhed  in 
the  See  of  Alexandria \  which  Atbanafus  himfelf  in 
hisEpiftles  ad  Soliiarios  informs  us,  was  executed,  by 
the  Emperor  writing  to  Philagrius ,  Governor  of 
Egypt,  that  he  was  fending  Gregory  with  Troops  to 
take  Poffeflion  of  the  See  of  Alexandria ,  thac  he  mud 
have  his  Orders  publifhed,  to  eftablifh  him,  and  all 
thofe  punifhed  who  fhould  prefume  to  oppofe  it;  and 
afterwards  fending  Gregory  accompanied  with  5000 
Men  of  his  belt  Troops,  commanded  by  a  Lieute¬ 
nant  General,  and  with  Arficius  one  of  the  chief 
Eunuchs  of  his  Palace,  to  fee  his  Orders  executed. 

That  Troop  of  Band:tri  was  no  looner  arrived  at 
Alexandria,  but  they  began  by  attacking  with  Fire 
and  Sword  all  the  Churches,  where  they  perpetrated 
all  Sorts  of  Cruelties,  Impieties  and  Sacrileges;  in 
thofe  holy  Sanftuaries,  all  the  Orthodox  were  inhu¬ 
manly  beaten  or  murdered  ;  the  Virgins  were  vio¬ 
lated,  and  the  Altars  profaned,  either  by  the  Jewst 
who  came  thither  to  renew  the  Rage  and  Blafphe- 
mies  of  their  Anceftors,  or  by  the  Gentiles,  who  fa* 
crificcd  Birds  and  Fruits  to  their  Idols;  the  Biflwps 
themfelves  who  were  then  at  Alexandria  were  not 
(parcel,  for  fome  of  them  were  cruelly  beaten,  and 
others  imprifoned.  And  the  glorious  Confcfiof 
of  Chrift  Poiamon ,  the  moft  ftrenuous  Aflerter  of 
the  Faith  of  Nice,  received  then  by  Gregory's  Or¬ 
ders,  fo  many  Blows  upon  his  Head,  that  he  vV‘13 
Me  for  dead  upon  the  Place,  and  died  a  lew  D »ys 
after,  receiving  then  the  Crown  of  Martyrdom* 
which  Maximinus  had  refilled  him,  by  contenting 
himielf  with  only  depriving  him  of  one  of  his  Eyes. 

- - -But  however  Gregory  and  Pbilagrius  had  not 

the  cruel  Satiifaftion  they  expefted  of  feizing  Aihf- 
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mfius,  who  had  the  good  Fortune  to  efcape  their 
Rage,  by  hiding  himfelf  during  that  violent  Tern- 
pelt,  *and  afterwards  fled  to  Rome,  with  thofe  of  his 

pr  jells  who  were  not  fallen  in  the  Per  fe  cut  ion. - - 

In  the  Interim,  Eufebius  the  g  reate  ft  of  Athanafius'* 
Enemies  died. 

Pope  Julius,  and  Conjtans  Emperor  of  the  Weft, 
the  better  to  remedy  all  thofe  Diforders  caufcd  in 
the  Oriental  Church  by  the  Arians  ;  with  the  Con- 
fen  t  of  Conftantius  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  to  whom 
he  had  wrote  on  that  Subject,  aflembled  a  Council  of 
more  than  three  hundred  orthodox  Bifhops  at  Sar - 
djckt. - On  the  other  fide  the  Etifebians  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  very  near  eighty,  came  alfo  to  Sardick. - - 

At  the  Opening  of  the  Council,  the  Caufe  of  Atha¬ 
nafius  having  been  examined,  he  was  declared  In¬ 
nocent,  and  re-eftablifh’d  in  his  See,  to  the  general 
AppSaufe  of  the  whole  Afiembly,  who  admired  his 
Conftancy  ;  and  the  Accufations  and  the  Proofs  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Bifhops  prefen t,  and  by  the  Deputies 
of  feveral  Towns  and  Churches,  againft  the  Arians , 
having  been  examined  likewife;  their  Chiefs,  Theodo¬ 
ras  of  Her  a  elect,  Stephen  of  Antioch ,  Acacius  of  C<e- 
{area,  Menophantes  of  Ephefus,  Acacius  of  Singidu ■ 
7ium,  Valens  of  Mercia ,  &c.  were  excommunicated. 
—There  was  nothing  done  in  this  Council  with  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Faith,  which  was  ordered  to  be  kept, 

fuch  as  was  contained  in  the  Symbole  of  Nice. - The 

Arians  on  their  Side  having  deferted  the  Council  of 
Sardick ,  aflembled  at  Philippopolis ,  where  they  con¬ 
demned  the  Term  Confubftantial. - Thefe  two  op- 

pofne  Councils  having  been  brought  to  a  Conclu- 
fion,  the  Bi/hops  on  both  Sides  retired  to  their  reipec- 
tive  Churches. 

Conjtans  Emperor  of  the  Wed,  took  Care  to  in¬ 
form  Conftantius  of  what  had  been  concluded  in  the 
Council  of  Sardick ,  and  defired  him  to  rtflore  Atha- 
■mfius  to  his  See  ;  but  perceiving  that  Conftantius  lit¬ 
tle  minded  his  Requefl,  he  gave  him  the  Choice, 
either  to  reftore  Athanafius ,  or  to  expeft  to  have  him 
for  an  Enemy. - This  Declaration  caufed  fome  In¬ 

quietude  to  Conftantius ,  therefore  he  fent  for  fome 
Bifhops  to  advife  with  them  on  the  Choice  offered  by 
the  Emperor  his  Brother.  They  anfwered  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  to  grant  his  Church  to  Aibanaftus,  chan  to  enter 
into  a  civil  War  ;  fo  that  Conftantius  recalled  him, 
as  being  forced  to  it  by  an  indifpenfible  Necefliry  ;  but 
Athanafius  fearing  his  Calumniators,  and  uncertain  if 
he  Ihould  truft  to  Conftantius ’s  firft  Letter,  he  receiv’d, 
fays  Socrates ,  a  fecond  and  a  third. 

Athanafius  having  received  thofe  Letters-at  Aquileia , 
where  he  had  retired  ever  fince  his  Departure  from 
Sardick,  went  to  Rome,  fhewed  them  tv  Julius,  and 
filled  the  Roman  Church  with  Joy,  who  was  in  Hope 
that  Conftantius  was  on  the  Point  of  embracing  the 
orthodox  Faith,  fince  he  recalled  Athanafius .  Julius 
wrote  in  his  Favour  to  the  Clergy  and  to  the  People 
of  Alexandria  ;  and  he  was  favourably  receiv’d  of 
Conftantius ,  whom  lie  found  at  Antioch.  But  as  his 
Life  was  to  be  a  continual  Fluctuation  of  Profperities 
and  Advcrfitics,  and  he  had  always  in  the  Arians,  a 
Jornudablc  Party  to  encounter  with,  the  Intervals  be¬ 
tween  his  Deposition  and  his  Refloration  were  never 

VeryJ0,ng’  tlley  always  formed  frefli  Accufations  a- 
pinlt  him,  and  always  gave  falfe  Interpretations  to 
nis  molt  righteous  Intentions  ;  even  at  this  Time  of  his 
return  to  his  Patriarchate  with  the  Emperor's  Con- 
enr,  he  was  accufed  of  having  ufurped  on  hjs  Paflage 

o  a  dcipotiek  Power,  by  ordaining 

nells  and  Deacons  out  of  his  Diocefs,  contrary 
«  the  Canons;  with  having  aflembled  a  Council  at 
prujalem,  with  no  other  Dcfign  than  to  excite  Trou¬ 
pe  in  the  Empire,  with  federal  other  pretended 
r!mcs  ’  wh>ch  fo  much  irritated  Conftantius,  that  he 

fhould  be  put  to  Death,  which  Danger 
I \\ uffo'Pcd  hy  flying  to  the  Defart,  where  lie 
nr  llmlL'lf*  fluffing  often  his  Solitude  for  Fear  of  a 
.  f^Vcry;”T  Some  Time  after,  the  Bifhops  of  the 

th<*  \j*nUi  having  aflembled  at  Milan ,  to 

umber  of  very  near  300,  among  whom,  there 
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were  alfo  fome  few  of  the  oriental  Church,  thefe  afked 
for  a  Sentence  againft  Athanafius ,  whereby  he  fhould 
be  excluded  for  ever  from  Alexandria ,  which  was  op- 
pofed  by  Paulinus  Bifhop  of  Treves,  Denis  Bilhop  of 
Albe,  and  Eufebius  Bifhop  of  Verceil ,  who  infilled 
that  fuch  Propofition  was  made  with  no  other  Defign 
than  to  ruin  the  Faith,  by  the  Sentence  which  was  pro- 
pofed  to  be  pronounced  againft  Athanafius  who  was  in¬ 
nocent.- — The  Emperor  having  been  informed  of  what 
had  pa  fled  at  Milan,  banifhed  thefe  three  Bifhops, 
and  wanted  to  affemble  both  Churches  in  Italy,  in 
Order  to  re- unite  them  all  if  pofllble,  in  the  fame 
Sentiment  5  but  having  reflected  afterwards  on  the  Dif¬ 
ficulty  of  travelling,  he  ordered  that  thofe  who  were 
in  Italy  fhould  aflemble  at  Rimini ,  and  the  oriental 
Church  at  Nicomedia .  But  a  frightful  Earthquake  ha¬ 
ving  happened  at  Nicomedia ,  while  the  Bifhops  were 
yet  upon  the  Road,  the  Council  was  removed  to  Se- 
leucia ;  but  the  Arian  Bifhops  who  were  at  Sinnium , 
at  the  Emperor’s  Court,  affembled,  fays  Sozomen.  1.  4. 
c.  15.  the  2 2d  of  May ,  35  j,  to  draw  up  a  Formule 
to  be  prefented  to  both  Councils,  and  where  they 
were  a  confiderable  Time  before  they  could  agree  to¬ 
gether  ;  for  they  would  all  have  rejected  the  Term 
c [/.oaiuov,  Confubftantial ;  and  Bafileus  of  Ancyra ,  would 
have  had  inferted  in  the  Formule,  opoivnov,  that  the 
Son  was  fetnblable  in  Subfiance  to  his  Father  ;  on  the 
contrary,  Valens  wanted  to  have  both  Terms  rejeded  ; 
fo  that  the  Dilpute  being  likely  to  laft  long,  and  the 
Emperor  commanding  them  to  agree  on  that  Subjedt, 
they  were  obliged  to  chufe  one  among  them,  viz . 
Marcus  of  Arethufia ,  to  draw  up  a  Formule,  which  the 
others  fhould  be  obliged  to  fign,  who  accordingly 
took  a  Medium  betwixt  both  Opinions,  which  though 
not  very  agreeable  to  either  Party,  they  were  how¬ 
ever  obliged  to  accept. — Marcus,  to  pleafe  Valens , 
had  inferted  among  other  Things  in  ‘  his  Formule, 
that  in  fpeaking  of  God  and  of  his  Son,  the  Term  Sub- 
fiance  fhould  be  abolifhed  ;  becaufe  it  caufed  a  Scandal 
in  the  Church,  and  the  Scripture  makes  no  Mention 
of  it  ;  and  to  oblige  Bafileus ,  he  confeffed  that  the 
Son  is  femblable  to  his  Father  in  all  Things.- — -This 
is  the  ninth  Formule  of  the  Arians ,  ever  °fince  the 
Beginning  of  their  Herefy. 

We  learn  from  Epiphanius,  -Haref  73.  That  when 
they  were  all  called  to  fign  in  Prefence  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  Valens  after  he  had  made  a  fhort  Difcourfe  to 
fhew  how  he  con  fen  ted  to  that  Formule,  wrote  that  he 
believed  the  Son  femblable  to  his  Father  without  adding 
hktx  7 rctvru,  in  all  Things ;  but  Conftantius  infilling  he 
fhould  do  it,  he  obeyed  fcemingly  without  Reltidlancy. 

On  the  other  Side,  Bafileus  of  Ancyra  was  not 
pleated  that  the  Term  Subfiance  fhould  be  excluded, 
knowing  very  well  that  Valens  would  in  Time  give 
his  own  Sen  re  to  the  Formule;  therefore  protelled 
when  he  figned  the  Formule,  that  by  thefe  Words, 
femblable  in  all  Things ,  he  underftood  a  perfe<5l  Simi¬ 
litude,  not  only  according  to  the  Will,  but  likewife 
according  to  the  very  Being  ;  which  however  was  not 
inferted  in  the  Formule,  to  which  this  Title  was 
given  U7r«j>£iv  x«t«  to  fivoji.  Expofttion  of  the  Cal  ho¬ 
lt  ck  Faith ,  made  in  the  Prefence  of  the  moft  religious 
and  victorious  Emperor  Conftantius  eternal ,  ttuguft,  un¬ 
der  the  Confulate  of  Eufebius  and  Hypatius,  the  1  nh 
of  the  Calends  of  June  ;  which  made  Athanafius 
laugh  at  the  Arians ,  who  by  marking  the  Year 
and  the  Day,  contrary  to  the  Cuftom  obferved  in 
Profcflions  of  Faith,  fliewed  plainly  the  Novelty  of 
their  Beliefs,  born  precifdy  at  that  Time  ;  befides 
that  they  were  not  afliamed  to  give  a  Man  the  Title 
of  Eternal,  which  they  refilled  to  the  Son  of  God  ; 
though  they  confeffed  in  the  Formule,  that  he  was 
before  all  Times;  but  it  was  to  pleafe  Bafileus,  who 
believed  him  fuch,  and  who  was  at  that  Time  in  npeac 
Favour  near  the  Emperor. 

But  however  the  Formule  being  accepted  by  both 
Parties,  at  leaf!:  for  a  Time,  Valens  took  it  to  carry  ic 
to  Rimini ,  and  Iiafil  to  Selene. in ,  where  the  oriental 
Bifhops  had  aflembled,  to  the  Number  of  160,  ac¬ 
cording  to  S events,  L  2.  or  150,  according  to  So- 
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crates,  1.2.  c.  39.  Leonas ,  one  of  the  chief  Officers 
of  the  Emperor,  was  ordered  to  be  prefent  at  all 
their  Difputes  and  Deliberations. — The  Bifhops  ha¬ 
ving  afiembled  the  27th  of  September ,  Leonas  ordered 
chat  every  one  of  them  fhould  propofe  what  he 
thought  proper,  the  Bifhops  who  were  prefent  were 
of  Opinion  that  no  Queftion  fhould  be  debated  'all 
the  Arrival  of  thofe  of  their  Brethren,  who  were  ex¬ 
pected.  Thofe  were  Macedonitts ,  Bifhop  of  Conftanti- 
nople ,  Ba/ileus  of  Ancyra ,  with  fome  others,  who 
were  detained  in  their  Diocefes  by  the  Apprehenfion 
of  being  accufed  of  feveral  Crimes  they  knew  them- 
felves  guilty  of.  But  however  Leonidas  infilling  they 
fhould  begin,  the  Bifhops  anfwered,  that  they  would 
not  enter  into  any  Difcuffions  of  Matters  of  Faith,  be¬ 
fore  they  had  examined  the  Life  and  Conduct  of  thofe 
who  were  accufed  of  Crimes,  as  Cy  rill  us,  Bifhop  of 
Jerufalem ,  Euftatius,  Bifhop  of  Sebafle  in  Armenia , 
and  fome  others.  There  arofe  on  that  SubjeCl  a  very 
great  Conteftation,  and  the  Bifhops  finding  it  was  im- 
pofiible  they  fhould  agree,  divided  themfelves  into 
two  Parties.  Acacius ,  Bifhop  of  Cafarea  in  Paleftina  ; 
Georgius,  Bifhop  of  Alexandria ;  Uranitis ,  Bi/hop  of 
Tyre ;  and  Eudoxius ,  Bifhop  of  Antioch  ;  followed 
only  by  thirty  others,  were  the  Chiefs  of  one;  and 
Georgius,  Bifhop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria ;  Sophronius, 
Bifhop  of  Pompeipolis  in  Paphlagonia  ;  Eleujius ,  Bi¬ 
fhop  of  Cyzick,  of  the  other  Party,  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  moft  numerous. 

This  laft  Party,  which  was  for  examining  the  Doc¬ 
trine  firft,  having  prevailed,  the  other  thought  they 
fhould  abolifh  the  Faith  of  Nice,  and  introduce  another. 
The  prevailing  Party  found  nothing  amifs  in  the 
Council  of  Nice ,  but  the  Term  Consubstantial. 
The  Bifhops  having  difputed  with  great  Warmth,  'till 
the  Evening,  Sylvanus,  Bifhop  of  Tarfe,  raifing  his 
Voice,  faid  that  there  wanted  no  new  Formule  of 
Faith  ;  but  that  they  fhould  retain  that  formed  and 
agreed  upon  at  Antioch ;  he  had  no  fooner  pronounced 
thefe  Words,  but  the  Partifans  of  Acacius  went  out 

of  the  Afiembiy. - The  Bifhops  of  the  other  Party 

read  the  Formule  decreed  at  Antioch ,  and  then  parted. 
The  next  Day  they  met  in  the  Church,  and  having 
ordered  the  Doors  to  be  fhut,  figned  the  fame  For¬ 
mula  ;  Deacons  and  Readers  figned  in  the  Place  of 
the  abfenc  Bifhops. 

Acacius ,  and  thofe  of  his  Party,  finding  Fault  with 
the  Gates  of  the  Church  being  fhur,  declared  that 
a  Signature  thus  made  in  Secret  was  to  be  fufpe&ed ; 
though  this  Bifhop  had  no  other  Defign  in  that  than 
to  have  another  Formule  of  Faith  he  had  prepared,  re¬ 
ceived.  Nothing  elfe  was  done  that  Day.—— The 
third,  Leonas  ordered  that  the  Bifhops  of  both  Parties 
fhould  affemble.  Macedonitts  of  Conftantinople ,  Ba - 
ft  lens  of  Ancyra,  and  fome  others,  who  had  (laid  in 
the  Suburbs  of  Selettcia,  for  Fear  of  their  Enemies, 
came  that  Day  to  the  Afiembiy,  which  being  begun, 
Leonas  told  them  that  he  had  a  Requefl,  which  had 
been  prefented  to  him  by  Acacius,  which  he  thought 
proper,  to  have  read,  to  which  the  whole  Afiembiy 
contented  with  Difficulty;  but  they  were  all  fur  prized 
when,  inllead  of  a  Requell,  they  heard,  by  the  Reading 
of  it,  that  it  was  the  Formule  of  the  Faith  of  Acacius, 
in  which  he  rejected  opowwt  Confubjlantial,  againft 
the  Orthodox  ;  o/Aoiamov,  fembablein  Subjiancc ,  againft 
the  Sani-Arians ;  «yqxoio»,  dijfcmblable,  againft  the 
Anonnvans ,  and  con  felled  that  the  Son  was  fern  bl  able 
to  his  Father,  but  without  adding  in  all  Things,  as  in 

the  Formule  of  Sirmium. - -This  Formule  of  Acacius 

was  figned  by  him,  and  by  the  thirty- fix  Bifhops,  his 
Partifans,  but  the  reft  of  the  Afiembiy  prated cd 
again  ft  it,  which  occafioned  a  Difpute,  which  la  fled 
that  Day  and  the  next,  with  a  great  Deal  of  Obfti- 
nacy  on  both  Sides,  at  which  Leonas  was  fo  provoked, 
that  he  lc(c  abruptly  the  Afiembiy;  and  when  the 
next  Day  he  was  dc fired  to  return  to  it,  he  anfwered 
that  he  had  been  lent  by  the  Emperor  to  aflifl  at  a 
Council,  where  the  Bifhops  were  to  agree  nmongft 
themfelves ;  but  fincc  they  would  not  do  it,  that  they 

* 


might  go,  if  they  pleafed,  and  chatter  and  play  ja 

the  Church  without  him. - The  Partifans  of  ACa, 

cius  taking  Advantage  of  this  Anfwer  refufed  a  1  lb  to 

come  to  the  Council. - -  The  Bifhops  of  the  other 

Party  having  afiembled,  fent  for  Acacius  to  examine 
the  Affair  of  Cyrillus,  Bifhop  of  Jerufalem ,  accufed  of 
fome  Crime  or  other,  and  had  even  been  depofed,  be- 
caufe  having  been  cited  for  two  Years  together,  he 
had  always  refufed  to  appear.  He  neverthelefs  fent  a 
Writing  to  thofe  who  had  depofed  him,  by  which  he 
appealed  to  a  greater  Council,  and  the  Emperor  Con - 
ft  an  tins  had  approved  his  Appeal.  The  Bifhops 
taking  this  Refufal  of  the  Acacians  for  a  Sort  of 
Conviction  of  the  Crimes  laid  to  their  Charge,  pro. 
nounced  againft  them  the  Sentence  of  Depofition,  and 
fent  to  the  Emperor  to  inform  him  of  it ;  but  the  A. 
cacians  arrived  before  their  Deputies  at  Conftantinople , 
where  the  Emperor  was  come  from  Sirmium.  They 
foon  perfuaded  him  that  Ba/ileus  of  Ancyra,  and  thole 
of  his  FaClion  had  hindered  the  Peace,  which  wasco 
be  made  in  the  Church  on  the  Formule  digefted  in 
Concert  in  his  Prefence  at  Sirmium.  On  which  the 
Emperor,  with  Acacius's  Advice,  ordered  that  a  Sy. 
nod  fhould  be  immediately  called,  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Bifhops,  at  which  were  prefent  the  ten  Deputies  of 
the  Council  of  Selettcia.  Acacius  in  that  Council 
framed  another  Formule  of  Faith,  wh.ch  was  the  1  ith, 
and  in  it  they  rejected  not  only  the  Confubjlantial,  and 
the  Semblable  in  Subftanie,  as  in  the  third  of  Sirmium , 
but  likewife  the  Hypoftafts ,  or  the  Perlon,  mentioning 
only  that  the  Son  was  God  of  God,  femblable  to  the 
Father,  by  whom  he  was  begotten,  without  adding  to 
it  in  all  Things. 

While  the  Arians  were  holding  their  two  Concilia* 


bules  of  Seleucia  and  Conftantinople ,  they  celebrated 
that  in  Italy,  compofed  of  more  than  four  hundred 
Bifhops,  to  whom  Valens  prefented  the  third  Formule 
of  Sirmium,  intimating  that  it  was  the  Emperor’s 
Will  they  fhould  accept  it  fuch  as  it  was,  without  de¬ 
puting  any  more  on  our  Myfteries,  or  introducing  un¬ 
known  Terms  or  new  Exprefiions,  which  caufed  all 

the  Trouble  and  Scandal. - -The  Council  having 

examined  the  Formule,  and  afleed  for  the  Suffrages, 
Valens  was  anfwered,  fays  Athancftus ,  lib,  de  Sped. 
that  ‘  the  Fathers  had  not  afiembled  to  learn,  a- new, 
4  what  they  were  to  believe,  fince  by  the  Grace  of 
‘  God  they  profefied  the  true  Faith,  but  only  to  con* 

*  found  and  condemn  thofe  who  attempted  to  cor- 

*  rupt  it  by  their  Novelties ;  that  they  ought  then  to 
4  join  with  them  to  condemn,  by  an  unanimous  Con- 
4  fent,  all  the  Herefies  begun  by  Arianifm,  which 
4  could  not  be  done  otherwife,*  than  by  following  in- 
4  violably  the  Decifions  of  the  Fathers  of  Nice ,  "'ho 
4  had  declared  in  their  Symbole  all  that  could  be  hid 

4  or  believed  on  the  Points  in  queftion.’ - BucJ^* 

lens  and  his  Partifans  protefted  publickly  they  would 
never  agree  to  it,  for  which  they  were  declared  Here* 
ticks  by  the  Council  and  excommunicated.  To  this 
Declaration  and  Excommunication  they  added  Am- 
themes  againft  the  Dodtrine  of  Arias  to  a  certain 
Number  of  Propofitions,  and  afterwards  fent  ten 
Deputies  to  Conflantius  with  Letters,  by  which  after 
they  had  expo  fed  to  him  the  Reafons  of  the  Sentence 
they  had  pronounced,  they  defired  him  to  give  the 
necefifary  Orders  for  their  Return,  and  to  obferve 
religioufiy  what  the  Church  had  determined,  under 
the  Empire  of  the  great  Conftantine ,  without  obliging 


them  any  more  to  quit  their  Churches,  to  meet  m 
Councils,  which  after  that  of  Nice  were  necdlels. 

But  thefe  falutary  Exhortations  had  no  good  Elka 
on  Conflantius9*  Mind,  always  be  liege  d  by  the  Ari¬ 
ans,  who  had  a  very  great  A  fee  nd  ant  over  him*  ancj 
ufed  to  make  him  do  whatever  they  pleafed.  And 
Arianifm,  inllead  of  being  abolifhed  or  extinct  by  the 
fllrong  and  frequent  Oppofuiona  it  met  with  from  the 
Orthodox,  has  perpetuated  itfelf  throughout  all  ^nCB» 
even  fo  far  as  our  own  Times,  where  there  have  been, 
and  are  yet  found  feveral  ftreinious  A  (liners  of  the 
impious  Dollrine  of  Arias,  Therefore,  I  think  it 

need  lets 


A  R  I T  H  M  E  T  I  C  K. 


eediefs  r o  proceed  farther  in  this  Hiftorical  Account 
of  that  Herefy,  fince  w.hat  I  could  fay  more  on  that 
Subieft,  would  be  nothing  clfe  but  a  Repetition  of 
the  faint*  Dogma’s,  perhaps  difguifed  under  different 
Forms,  and  accompanied  with  Seditions,  Perfections, 


Ravages,  and  Dlforders,  which  have  always  been, the- 
conftant  Companions  of  all  Sorts  ofHerefies,  whofe, 
Property  is  to  lacerate  ChrilUs  feam.Iefs  Gow;i,  afld-tp, 
opprefs  Piety,  Virtue,  and  Orthodoxy,  - 


A  R  IT  H  M  E  TICK. 


ARITHMETICK  is  thp  Arc  of  numbering ; 

or  that  Parc  of  Mathematicks  which  confiders 
the  PowefS  and  Properties  of  Numbers;  and  teaches 
how  to  compute  and  calculate  truly,  and  with  Expe¬ 
dition  and  Eafe.  , 

Some  Authors  choofe  to  define  Arithmetic k  the 

Science  of  diferete  Quantity  5  which  diferete  Quantity 
is  that,  which  is  not  continued  and  joined  together, 
fuch  is  a  Number  whofe  Parfs,  being  diftin£t  Units, 
cannot  be  united  into  one  Continuum  ;  for  in  a  Conti¬ 
nuum  there  are  no  acffual  determinate  Parts  before  Di- 
vifion,  but  they  are  potentially  infinite  ;  wherefore  it 
is  ufually  and  truly  faid  that  continued  Quantity  is  di- 

vifible  in  infinitum. 

But  as  in  our  Definition  we  have  mentioned  Num¬ 
bers,  and  Numbers  is  the  Subjeft  Arithmetick,  we 
muft  previoufly  to  all  other  Obfervacions  on  this  Sub¬ 
ject,  confider  what  is  a  Number. . 

Number  in  Arithmetick  is  a  Collection  or  Affem- 
blaoe  of  feveral  Units,  or  feveral  Things  of  the  fame 
Kind  ;  and  an  Unit  is  the  Number  One  ;  or  one  fingle 
individual  Part  of  diferete  Quantity. 

Sir  lfaac  Newton  conceives  Numbers  to  confift,  not 
in  a  Multitude  of  Units,  as  Euclid  defines  it,  but  in 
the  Abftra6t  Ratio ,  of  a  Quantity  of  any  Kind,  to 
another  Quantity  of  the  fame  Kind,  which  is  account¬ 
ed  as  Unity,  and  on  this  View  he  divides  Number  into 
three  Kinds,  viz.  Integers ,  Fractions ,  and  Surds, 
which  three  Kinds  are  to  be  confidered,  each  in  its 
proper  Place. 

'The  Schoolmen  keeping  to  Euclid's  Definition,  hold 
Number  to  confift  of  Matter  and  Form  :  The  Matter 
is  the  Thing  numbered ;  e.g.  Coin  ;  the  Form,  the  Idea 
whereby  comparing  the  feveral  Pieces,  we  bring  them 
into  one  Sum,  as  Ten:  So  that  Number  depends  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  Mind  of  the  Perfon  that  numbers  •, 
whence  changing  the  Idea  at  Pleafure,  an  hundred 
Men  Hull  only  be  called  one,  or  it  fhall  be  two  or 
four,  t£c. — -Hence,  fay  they,  the  Form  of  a  Num¬ 
ber  is  not  any  Thing  added  to  the  Thing  numbered  ; 
lor  the  Idea  is  a  mere  Mode  of  the  Mind,  not  any 

Thing  fuper-added  to  the  Things. - -And  hence, 

though  there  may  be  fome  Efficacy  in  Number ,  con¬ 
fidered  with  Refpedt  to  the  Matter,  as  when  we  fay, a 
rriple  Rope  is  not  cafily  broke  *,  yet  there  is  none  in 
Re  I 'p  eft  to  Form:  For  what  Alteration  fhould  my  Idea 
make?  And  hence  the  Folly  of  the  Philofophy  of 
Numbers. 


The  Characters  whereby  Numbers  are  ordinarily 
expreflhd,  are  the  nine  following. pnes,  viz.  1,  2,  3, 
4)  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  it  being  the  Law  of  common  Nu- 
w (ration,  that  when  you  are  arrived  at  Ten,  you  be- 
(Vn  again,  and  repeat  as  before  ;  only  exprefiing  the 
Number  of  Tens, 


Now  to  exprefs  any  written  Number,' or  affign  the 
proper  Value  to  each  Character;  divide  the  propofed 
Number  by  Comma's  into  Gaffes,  allowing  three 
Garafters  in  each  Clafs;  beginning  at  the  Right 

Hand, - Over  the  Right  Hand  Figure  of  the  third 

blab  add  a  final  1  Mark,  or  tranfverfe  Lane ;  over  the 
kightHand  Figure  of  the  fifth  Clafs  add  two  Marks 
**  tranlverle  Lines*,  over  that  of  the  feventh,  three, 
Cr,— — 'I  fie  Number  to  the  Left  of  the  fir  ft  Comma 
<xprels  by  Thou  lands ;  that  which  has  over  it  the 
lr‘l  tranlverle  Line,  exprefs  by  Millions  ;  that  with 
'wo,  by  Billions',  that  with  three,  by  Trillions,  See. 
■  ntUy,  the  Left  Hand  Character  of  each  Clafs  exprefs 
y  Hundreds;  the  middle  one  by  Tens;  and  the 


Right  Hand  one  by  Units. - -Thus  will  the  Nume¬ 

ration  be  effe&ed ;  e.  g.  the  following  Numbers , 
2///,i25, 473", 613, 578', 432, 597,  are  thus  expreffed 
or  read:  Two  Trillion,  one  hundred  twenty-five 
Millions  of  Billions,  Four  hundred  feventy- three  Bil¬ 
lions,  fix  hundred  thirteen  thoufands  of  Millions, 
and  five  hundred  feventy- eight  Millions,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  Thoufand,  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
feven. 

Arithmetick  confifts  chiefly  in  the  -  four  great  Rules 
or  Operations,  of  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multi-plica¬ 
tion  and  Divifion.  It  is  true,  for  the  facilitating  and 
expediting  of  Computations,  Mercantile,  Aftronomi- 
cal,  &c.  divers  other  ufeful  Rules  have  been  con¬ 
trived  ;  as  the  Rules  of  Proportion ,  of  Alligation ,  of 
Falfe  .Pofition,  Extraction  of  Square  and  Cube  Roots± 
Progrejfion,  Fellow/hip,  In  ter  eft.  Barter ,  Rebate ,  Re¬ 
duction,  Tare  and  tfret,  &c.  But  thefe  are  only  Ap¬ 
plications  of  the  firft  four  Rules ;  which  before  I  can 
prerend  to  demonftr^te,  I  muft  explain  what’s  meant 
by  Rule. 

Rule  in  Arithmetick,  denotes  a  certain  Operation 
with  Figures  to  find  Sums  or  Numbers  unknown  *,  and 
to  facilitate  Computations,  Mercantile,  Aftronomical , 
&c.  Each  Rule  has  its  particular  Name,  according 
to  the  Ufe  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  four  firft 
abovementioned  ferve  as  the  Foundation  of  the  whole 
Art  *,  and  the  firft  and  eafier  is  Addition. 

Addition  confifts  in  finding  the  Amount  of  feve¬ 
ral  Numbers ,  or  Quantities,  feverally  added  one  to 
another.  The  Numbers  thus  found  are  called  the  Sum 
or  Total  of  divers  Numbers  put  together,  as  5  and  7 
are  12,  as  alfo  the  Sum  of  7,  4,  and  11  put  together, 
are  22.  And  this  is  called  Addition  ‘of  Ample  Num¬ 
bers,  which  is  very  eafy.  * 

In  longer  or  compounded  Numbers  the  Bufinefs  ia 
performed  by  writing  the  given  Numbers  in  a  Row 
downward,  that  like  Places  or'  Degrees  in  Each  Num¬ 
ber  may  (land  in  the  fame  Rank*,  that  is  tJni(ts  under 
Units,  Tens  under  Tens,  Hundreds  under,  Hundreds, 
Thoufands  under  Thoufands, ‘£pc.  and  fihgly  colled- 
ing  the  Sums  of  the  refpedtive  Columns. 

To  do  this  we  begin  at  the  Bottom'  of,  the  utmoft 
Row  to  the  Right,  and  if  the  Amount  of  this  Colum.n 
do  not  exceed  9,  we  write  it  down  at  the  Foot  of  the 
fame  Row  or  Column  :  If  it  do  exceed  9,  the  Excels 
is  only  to  be  wrote  down,  and  the  reft  referved  to  be 
carried  to  the  next  Row,  and  added  thereto,  as  being 
of  the  fame  Kind  or  Denomination: 

Suppofe,  e.g.  the  Numbers  1357,  and  172,  were 
given  to  be  added  j  write  either  of  them,,  v.g.  172, 
under  the  other  1.357  s  fo  as  the  Unit}  of' the  one, 
viz.  2,  ftands  under' the  Units  of  the  other,  viz.  7, 
and  the  other  Numbers  of  the  one,  under  the  corrc- 
fpondeht  one  of  the  other,  viz.  the  Place  of  Tens  under 
Tens,  as  7  under  5  ;  and  that  of  Hundreds,  viz.  rr, 
under  the  Place  of  Hundreds  of  the  ocher,  3.  Thus, 

*  1 

1357 

172 


!529 


Then  beginning,  fay,  2  and  7  makes  9,  which 
write  underneath.  Alfo  7  and  5  make  12  ;  the  l  a  ft  of 
which  two  Numbers,  viz.  2  is  to  be  written,  and 
the  other  i  referved  in  your  Mind,  to  be  added 
to  the  next  Row,  rand  3  :  then  fay  1  ami  1  makes  2, 

which 
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which  aided  to  3  make  5  *  this  write  underneath,  and 
there  will  remain  only  1,  the  firft  Figure  of  the  up¬ 
per  Row  ot  Numbers,  which  alfo  mult  be  writ  un¬ 
derneath  ;  and  thus  you  have  the  whole  Sum,  viz. 

*5?9- 

So  to  add  the  Numbers  4607,  8628,  6845,  3*3° 
into  one  Sum,  the  Operations  will  (land  as  followed!, 

4607 

8628 

6845 

3130 

23210 

The  Figures  in  the  firft  Row  making  20,  I  fet 
down  o  under  the  firft  Row  and  carry  2  to  the  next, 
which  makes  n,  I  fet  down  1,  and  carry  one  to  the 
third  Row,  which  making  22,  I  fet  down  2,  the 
Excels,  and  carry  two  to  the  fourth  Column  ;  which 
laid  2,  and  the  Figures  in  the  fourth  Column  making 
23,  l  fet  all  down  towards  the  left  Hand  of  the  Fi-. 
gures  before  fubferibed  ;  fo  the  Sum  of  the  four 
Numbers  put  together  are  23210. 

To  prove  your  Addition  after  you  have  added  up 
your  whole  Sum,  draw  a  Line  with  your  Pen  under 
the  uppermoft  Number,  and  when  you  have  fo  done, 
add  all  the  other  Numbers,  except  the  uppermoft; 
and  when  you  have  fo  done,  add  the  Amount  or  Sum 
thereof  to  the  uppermoft  Sum  above  the  Line ;  and  if 
the  Sum  be  the  lame  with  the  Sum  firft  found,  your 
Work  is  true,  other  wife  not  e.  g. 

56  • 

23 

■  •  ‘  74 

45  ■ 

67 

t 

35 6 

300 

Proof  356 

* 

Addition  of  Numbers  of  different  Denominations, 
for  Inftance,  of  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence,  is 
performed  by  adding  or  fumming  up  each  Denomi¬ 
nation  by  itfclf,  always  beginning  with  the  loweft  ; 
and  if  after  the  Addition  there  be  enough  to  make  one 
of  the  next  higher  Denomination  ;  for  Inftance,  Pence 
enough  to  make  one  or  more  Shillings,  they  muft  be 
added  to  the  Figures  of  that  Denomination,  that  is 
ro  the  Shillings;  only  referving  the  odd  remaining 
Pence  to  be  put  down  in  the  Pence  Place,  and  the 
fame  Rule  is  to  be  obferved  in  Shillings,  with  Regard 

to  Pounds. - v.  g.  5  Pence  and  9  Pence  make  14 

Pence*,  now  in  14  there  is  once  12,  or  a  Shilling, 
and  two  remaining  Pence  ;  the  Pence  I  fet  down,  and 
relerve  one  Shilling  to  be  added  to  the  next  Column 
which  confifts  of  Shillings. — Then  1  and  8,  and  2 
and  5,  make  16;  the  6  1  put  down,  and  carry  the  1 
ro  the  Column  of  Tens;  1  and  1  and  1  make  three 
Tens  of  Shillings,  or  30  Shillings;  in  30  Shillings 
there  is  once  20  Shillings,  or  a  Pound  and  ro  over  ; 

1  write  1  in  the  Column  of  Tens  of  Shillings,  and 
cany  one  to  the  Column  of  Pounds,  and  continue 
the  Addition  of  Pounds  according  to  the  former 
Rules,  thus, 

/.  s.  d . 

120  15  9 

65  1 2  5 

980 

195  16  2 


Where  there  are  Farthings  you  muft  begin  with 
Farthings  firft :  As  for  Example, 


/. 

s. 

d. 

/• 

46 

13 

4 

1 

r> 

27 

1 7 

7 

2 

36 

2 

3 

4* 

10 

6 

9 

1 

12  1 

00 

1 

O 

In  which  Rule,  beginning  wit»h  Farthings  firft  j 
find  8  Farthings,  which  is  two  Pence,  therefore  1 
fee  down  o  in  the  Farthings,  and  carry  the  two  Pence 
to  the  Pence,  which  with  the  Number  of  Pence,  as 
9,  3,  7,  4,  makes  25  Pence,  which  is  two  Shilling 
and  one  Penny,  fo  letting  down  the  r  Penny,  I  carry 
two  to  the  Shillings  ;  faying  2  that  I  carry  and  6  is  S’ 
and  8  and  2  is  jo,  and  7  is  17,  and  3  is  20;  fo  [ 
fet  o  in  the  Units  Place  of  Shillings,  and  carry  2 
Tens  to  the  Tens  Place,  which  with  2  Tens  more 
makes  4  Tens  or  two  Pounds,  which  faid  2  Pounds 
I  carry  to  the  Pounds  Place,  faying  2  and  6,  and  7 
and  6  is  21,  fo  I  fet  down  1,  and  carry  2  to  die 
laft  Place  of  Pounds,  which  with  1,3,  2,  4,  makes 
12,  and  by  fetting  down  12  in  the  fame  Line  or 
Row ;  fo  the  whole  Work  is  finifhed,  and  J  find  the 
Sum  to  be  121  /.  00  s.  1  d.  o  q. 

To  prove  the  Adtiition  after  you  have  caft  up  your 
whole  Sum,  draw  a  Line  under  the  uppermoft  Num¬ 
ber  or  Sum,  as  before  directed  in  your  Addition  of 
fimple  Numbers. 

For  an  Addition  of  Aver-dupois-weight ,  you  muft 
obferve  that  16  Drams  make  an  Ounce,  16  Ounces  a 
Pound,  28  Pounds  make  a  Quarter  of  an  Hundred¬ 
weight,  four  Quarters  make  a  Hundred- weight  (con¬ 
fiding  of  1 12  Pounds)  and  20  Hundred  is  a  Tun 
Aver-dupois  Weight .  For  Example. 


20 

4 

28 

Turn 

Cnxit. 

qrs. 

lb. 

s 

l6 

2 

15 

2. 

IO 

I 

12 

7 

*4 

O 

20 

4 

9 

I 

9 

6 

s 

2 

10 

3 

7 

3 

2 

Sum  30 

3 

3 

12 

24 

7 

0 

2S 

Proof  30 

3 

3 

12 

For  Troy-weight  obferve  that  24  Grains  make  a 
Penny-weight,  20  Penny-weights  an  Ounce,  and  12 
Ounces  a  Pound  Troy .  For  Example, 


12 

20 

24 

lb. 

Oz . 

Pwt. 

Gr. 

24 

9 

.  6 

1  l 

164 

10 

*4 

l8' 

82 

7 

17 

20 

8 

8 

18 

22 

Sum  281 

00 

*7 

23 

For  Apothecaries- weighty  20  Grains  make  a  Scru¬ 
ple,  3  Scruples  one  Dram,  8  Drams  one  Ounce,  12 
Ounces  one  Pound. 


lb. 

12 

Oz 

8 

Drs. 

3 

Sou. 

20 

Gr. 

4 

9 

s 

I 

13 

3 

7 

2 

O 

10 

2 

4 

3 

2 

8 

S 

3 

4 

I 

12 

fo  half  of  an  even  Sum  will  be  carried  to  the  Pound  ; 
and  the  odd  one  (where  it  lo  happens)  fet  under  the 
'lens  of  the  Shillings. 

* 


Sum  16  x  o  o  3 


1 


ARITHMETIC  K. 


Yard,  4  Quarters  One  Yard,  5  Quarters  an  Ell  Eng -  In  Land-meafure  40  fquare  Poles  or  Perches,  make 

lift,  and  3  Quarters  an  Ell  Llemi/b,  a  Rood,  and  4  Roods  make  an  Acre,  e.  g. 


Yds. 

„  4 

Quart. 

4 

A  'ails 

27 

2 

3 

14 

I 

2 

96 

O 

1 

75 

I 

0 

23 

3 

3 

237 

I 

1 

5 

4 

Ells  Eng. 

Quart. 

Nails 

36 

3 

2 

27 

4 

O 

75 

2 

3 

56 

3 

1 

92 

I 

0 

288 

4 

2 

Acres. 

120 

275 

162 

98 

47 

64 


4  40 

Roods.  Perch. 


34 

14 

35 
20 

30 

15 


769  2  28 

Addition  oF  Decimals  is  performed  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  that  of  whole  Numbers  ;  as  may  be  feen 
in  the  following  Example, 

630.953 

51.0807 

3°5-Si7 

987.3037 


In  Win  e  ■  me  a  fur  e,  two  Pints  make  a  Quart,  1  Quarts 
a  Pottle,  2  Pottles  1  Gallon,  42  Gallons  a  Tierce, 
or  third  Part  of  a  Pipe  or  But,  63  Gallons  a  Hogf- 
head,  2  Hoglheads  a  Pipe  or  But,  and  two  Pipes  or 
Buts  make  a  Tun  of  Wine,  v.  g. 


2 

63 

8 

Tuns  Hhds. 

Gall. 

Pts . 

45 

1 

9 

7 

21 

0 

7 

1 

72 

0 

8 

2 

53 

0 

12 

S 

97 

1 

6 

3 

69 

0 

5 

X 

16 

1 

10 

4 

374 

1 

59 

7 

It  muft  be  obferved  in  this  Place,  that  in  Wine - 
meafure ,  there  is  reckoned  that  8  Gallons  are  a  Fir¬ 
kin  of  Ale,  9  Gallons  a  Firkin  of  Beer,  2  Firkins  a 
Kilderkin,  and  2  Kilderkins  a  Barrel,  18  Gallons 
and  a  Half  a  Runlet. 

In  Drymeafure  2  Pints  make  a  Quart,  2  Quarts 
a  Pottle,  2  Pottles  a  Gallon,  2  Gallons  a  Peck,  4 
Pecks  a  Bufhel  Land-meafure ,  5  Pecks  1  Bufhel  Wa- 
ter-Meajurc ,  8  Bufhels  1  Quarter,  4  Quarters  1  Chal- 

der,  5  Quarters  1  Wey. - 36  Bufhels  is  a  Chaldron 

of  Sea- Coal  in  London.  For  Example, 


4 

8 

4 

Chald. 

Qrs. 

Bujb. 

Peck. 

48 

3 

s 

2 

12 

1 

4 

O 

91 

2 

3 

I 

74 

0 

6 

O 

67 

I 

1 

3 

52 

3 

4 

2 

49 

2 

1 

1 

396 

3 

2 

I 

For  Lon^-meafure,  3  Barley-corns  make  1  Inch,  12 
Inches  1  Foot,  3  Feet  1  Yard,  5  Yards  and  a  Half  a 
Perch  or  Pole,  40  Perches  makes  1  Furlong,  8  Fur¬ 
longs  1  Engljfi  Mile,  1760  Yards  make  a  Mile,  c.g. 


3 

12 

3 

Yds. 

Feet 

Inch. 

Bari. 

326 

n 

IO 

I 

I27 

I 

9 

O 

4*4 

2 

7 

I 

732 

0 

1 1 

O 

256 

I 

1 

0 

514 

O 

lo 

I 

937 

2 

3 

O 

33io 

0 

4 

t 

2 

From  Addition  we*ll  proceed  to  Subtraction, 
which  is  the  fecond  Rule ,  or  rather  Operation  in 
Arilhmetick\  whereby  we  dedu<5t  a  lefs  Number  from 
a  greater,  to  learn  the  precife  Difference. — Or  more 
juftly.  Subtraction  is  the  finding  a  certain  Number 
from  two  homogeneous  ones  given  ;  which  with  one  of 

the  given  Numbers,  is  equal  to  the  other. - The 

Dodrine  of  Subtraction  is  reducible  to  what  follows. 

To  Subtract  a  lefs  Number  from  a  greater.' - • 

1.  Write  the  lefs  Number  under  the  greater,  in  fuch 
Manner  that  homogeneous  Figures  anfwer  to  homo¬ 
geneous,  i.e.  Units  to  Units,  Tens  to  Tens,  CdV.  as 

direded  above,  under  Addition - 2.  Under  the  two 

Numbers  draw  a  Line. —  3.  Subtract  fcveral  Units 
from  Units,  Tens  from  Tens,  Hundreds  from  Hun¬ 
dreds;  beginning  at  the  right  Hand,  and  proceeding 
to  the  left;  and  write  the  feveral  Remainders  in  their 

correfpondent  Places  under  the  Line. - 4.  If  a 

greater  Figure  come  to  be  fubtraded  from  a  lefs; 
borrow  one  Unit  from  the  next  left  Hand  Place  ;  this 
is  equivalent  to  10,  and  added  to  the  lefs  Number, 
the  Subtraction  is  to  be  made  from  the  Sum  :  Or  if 
a  Cypher  happen  to  be  in  the  next  left  Hand  Place, 
borrow  the  Unit  from  the  next  further  Place. 

By  thefe  Rules,  any  Number  may  be  fubftraded 
out  of  another  greater.  For  Example. 

If  it  be  required  from  9800403459 

to  fubtraft  47438 652*63 

the  Remainder  will  be  found  5056538196 

For,  beginning  with  the  right  Hand  Figure,  and 
taking  3  from  9,  there  remains  6  Units,  to  be  wrote 
underneath  the  Line :  Going  then  to  the  next  Place, 
6,  I  find,  cannot  be  taken  from  5,  wherefore  In  on 
the  Place  of  Hundreds  4,  I  borrow  1,  which  is  E- 
quivalent  to  10,  in  the  Place  of  Tens ;  and  from  the 
Sum  of  10  and  5,  viz.  15,  fubtrading  6,  I  find  9 
Tens  remaining  to  be  put  down  under  the  Line. 
Proceeding  to  the  Place  of  Hundreds,  2,  with  the 
1  borrowed  at  the  lull  makes  3,  which  fubt rafted 

from  4,  leaves  1. - Again  5  in  the  P!  ice  of  Thuu- 

fands,  cannot  be  fubtrafted  from  3  ;  for  which  Rea- 
lon  taking  1  from  4,  in  the  Place  of  Hundreds  of 
Thoufantls,  the  Cypher  is  converted  inro  10  Tens  of 
Thoufands,  whence  one  10  being  burrowed  and  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  3,  and  from  the  Sum  13  Thoufand,  5 
Thoufand  being  fubtrafted,  -vr  (hall  have  8  Thou- 
fand  to  enter  under  the  Line ;  then  fubtrading  6  Tens 

of  Thoufands  from  9,  there  remains  3. - Coming 

now  to  take  8  from  4;  from  tne  8  further  on  the 
left,  I  borrow  1,  by  means  whereof,  the  two  Cyphers 

will  be  turned  each  into  9. - And  after  the  like 

Manner  is  the  re  It  of  the  Subtraction  eafily  per¬ 
formed. 


E  e  c 


If 


ipS  ARITHMETIC  K. 


If  heterogeneous  Numbers  be  to  be  fubtrafted  from 
each  other  ;  the  Units  borrowed  are  not  to  be  equal 
to  ten  •,  but  to  fo  many  as  there  go  of  Units  of  the 
Ids  Kind,  to  conftitute  an  Unit  of  the  greater.  For 
Example, 

/.  s.  d. 

45  1 6  6 

27  19  9 

17  1 6  9 

For  fince  9  Pence  cannot  be  fubtrafted  from  6 
Pence;  of  the  16  Shillings  one  is  converted  into  12 
Pence,  by  which  Means  for  6  we  have  18  Pence, 
whence  9  being  fubt rafted  there  remain  9  ;  in  like 
Manner  as  19  Shillings  cannot  be  fubtrafted  from  the 
remaining  15;  one  of  the  45  Pounds  is  converted 
into  20  Shillings  from  which,  added  to  the  15,  39 
being  fubtrafted,  the  Remainder  is  16  Shillings. — 
Uafi.lv,  27  Pounds  fubtrafted  from  44  Pounds,  there 
remain  j  7. 

If  a  greater  Number  be  required  to  be  fubtrafted 
from  a  Id's,  it  is  evident  the  Thing  is  impofiible. — ■ 
The  Ids  Number  therefore,  in  that  Cafe,  is  to  be 
fubtrafted  from  the  greater,  and  the  Defeft  to  be 
noted  by  the  negative  Charafter,  e.  g.  If  1  am  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  8  Pounds,  and  am  only  Mailer  of  3  ; 
when  the  3  are  paid  there  will  flill  remain  5  behind  j 
winch  arc  to  be  noted. — 5. 

Subtraction  is  proved  by  adding  the  Remainder 
to  the  Subtrahend,  or  Number  to  be  fubtrafted  ; 
for  if  the  Sum  be  equal  to  the  Number  whence 
the  othtr  is  to  be  fubtrafted,  the  Subtraction  is  jufily 
performed.  For  Example, 

156  11  3  i 

21  17  2  -* 

-  --  ■  -  ■  ■ 

134  14  O  i 

156  II  3  i 

A  Few  Examples  more,  will  make  this  Rule  plain. 
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l 
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5 
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9 
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4 
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Order,  viz. 
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5240 

17 

09 
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Queflions  to  cxercife  Addition  and  Subtraction,' 

Sueji.  1.  Two  Perfons  A.  and  B.  have  two  Sums 

of  Money  ;  A.  has  3456  /.  and  B. 
2195/.  lys.  4 d.  what  is  the  Dif; 
ference  ? 

1.  s.  d. 

3456  o  o 
2195  17  4 


Anjwcr,  12.60  2  8 

Queft.  2.  Two  Perfons  are  of  different  Ages,  A.  and 

B.  the  Age  of  A.  is  65,  the  Difference 
of  their  Ages  is  34,  what  is  the  Age 
of  Bi 

6S 

34 

Ai/fivcr.  3 1 

* 

Qttcji.  3.  What  Number  is  that  which  being  added 

to  248  makes  the  Sum  to  be  309  ? 

309 

248 

Afifivcr.  6 1 

Qucft,  4.  A  certain  Perfon  born  in  the  Year  1660, 

liovv  old  is  he  ? 

1741 

1660 


If  a  Sum  of  Money  be  lent,  and  Payment  thereof 
made  at  divers  Times,  and  you  would  know  what  is 
in*  i  in  thofc  Cafes  you  muft  firfl  add  up  the  fcveral 
Payments  into  one  Sum,  and  fuberaft  that  Sum  from 
the  Sum  lent,  and  the  Remainder  will  fhew  what  is 

due  ;  an  Example  or  two  will  make  it  eafy  and 
plain. 


Aufwcr,  8 1 

Sjucft,  5,  A  Monument  built  in  the  Year  146b 

how  long  is  that  fince,  reckoning  10 

this  prcfcnt  Year  1 74 1  ? 

1741 

1402 


ARITHMETICK. 


gueft.  6.  The  greatefi:  of  two  Numbers  2400,  their 

Difference  is  1472,  what  is  the  leffer 
Number  ? 

2400 

1472 

An  fiver.  928 

The  third  great  Rule  in  drithmetick  is  Multiplication , 
which  is  the  Art  of  multiplying  one  Number  by  an¬ 
other,  to  find  out  the  Produft. - Multiplica¬ 

tion  confifts  in  finding  fome  third  Number  out  of 
two  others  given;  wherein  one  of  the  given  Numbers 
is  contained,  as  often  as  Units  is  contained  in  the  other. 
Or  j Multiplication  is  the  finding  what  will  be  the  Sum 
of  any  Number  added  to  itfelf,  or  repealed  as  often 
as  there  are  Units  in  another. - So  that  Multiplica¬ 

tion  of  Numbers  is  a  compendious  Kind  of  Addition. 
Thus  the  Multiplication  of  4  by  5,  makes  20,  i.  e . 
four  Times  five  amounts  to  twenty. 

The  fir  ft  Things  to  be  confidered  in  Multiplication 
are  the  Multiplicand ,  the  Multiplier ,  and  the  Pro - 
duff. 

The  Multiplicand  is  the  Number  given  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  ;  and  is  ufually,  for  Method-Sake,  the  great- 
eft  of  the  two  given  Numbers. 

The  Multiplier  is  that  by  which  the  Multiplicand is 
multiplied,  and  is  ufually  the  lead  Number. 

The  Produff  is  the  Number  arifing  by  the  Multi¬ 
plication,  and  it  contains  the  Multiplicand  as  often  as 
the  Multiplier  contains  Units. 

The  Multiplicand ,  or  the  Number  to  be  multiplied, 
is  to  be  placed  over  that  whereby  it  is  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  ;  and  the  Faffum  or  Produff  under  both.  An 
Example  or  two  will  make  the  Procefs  of  Multipli¬ 
cation  eafy.  Suppofe  I  would  know  the  Sum  269 
multiplied  by  8,  or  8  Times  2  69. 


Multiplicand 

269 

Multiplier 

8 

Product 

2t52 

The  Factors,  i.  e.  the  Multiplicand  and  Multiplica- 
tor  being  thus  difpofed,  and  a  Line  drawn  underneath, 
as  in  the  Example,  I  begin  with  the  Multiplicator 
thus,  8  Times  9  makes  72,  fet'down  2,  and  carry  7 
Tens,  as  in  Addition*,  then  8  Times  6  makes  48, 
and  7  I. carried,  55  ;  fet  down  5,  and  carry  5  ;  lajlly , 
8  Times  2  makes  16,  and  with  5  I  carried,  21,  which 
I  put  down:  So  ascoming  .to  number  the  feveral  Fi¬ 
gures  placed  in  Order,  2,  1,  5,  2,  I  find  the  Pro¬ 
duff  to  be  2152. 

Now,  fuppofing  the  Faffors  exprefling  Things  of 
different  Species,  viz.  the  Multiplicand,  Men  or 
Tards,  and  the  Multiplier  Pounds  *,  the  Product  will 
be  of  the  lame  Species  with  the  Multiplier  j  thus  die 
Produft  of  269  Men,  or  Yards,  multiplied  by  8 
Pounds  or  Pence,  is  2152  Pounds  or  Pence  ;  fo  many 
of  thefe  going  to  the  269,  at  the  Rate  of  8  a- Piece. 

If  the  Multiplicator  confifts  of  more  than  one  Fi¬ 
gure,  the  whole  Multiplicand  is  to  be  added  to  itfelf, 
firftj  as'bften  as  the  Right  Hand  Figure  of  the  Multi- 
frews,  then  as  often  as  the  next  Figure  of  the 
Multiplicator  fhews,  and  fo  on.  For  Example  let  it 

he  required  to  multiply  3084  by  36,  the  Work  will 
Jtnnu  thus; 

3084 

3<> 


18504 

9252 


1 1 1024 

Jfor  ^  Times  4  is  24,  I  write  4  under  the  Line, 
c  rc‘crve  2  in  Mind  for  the  two  Tens  *  then.  I  fay 


6  Times  8  is  48,  unto  which  if  I  add  2  kept  in  Minch 
the  whole  is  50,  wherefore  faying,  6  Times  o  is  no¬ 
thing,  but  the  5  I  carried  in  Mind  is  5,  which  is 
likewife  fet  under  the  Line  in  the  next  Rank  5  again  6 
Times  3  is  18,  which  I  write  wholly  down,  fo  that 
the  particular  Product  arifing  from  the  multiplying 
Figure  6,  is  18504.  In  like  Manner  proceeding  with 
the  multiplying  Figure  3,  the  particular  Product  arifing 
will  be  9252.  Lajlly ,  Thefe  feveral  Produdls  being 
placed  in  due  Order,  and  added  together,  will  give 
1 1 1024,  which  is  the  total  Produdt  arifing  from  the 
Multiplication  of  3084  by  36,  as  it  appears  by  the 
Operation  here  above. 

The  Produifl  arifing  from  each  Figure  of  the  Multi¬ 
plicator multiplied  into  the  whole  Multiplicand ,  is  to 
be  placed  by  itfelf  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  firft  cr 
Right  Hand  Figure  thereof  may  ftand  under  that  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Multiplicator ,  from  which  the  faid  Pro- 
du£t  arifes.  This  Difpofuion  of  the  Right  Hand  Fi¬ 
gure  of  each  Product,  being  always  of  the  fame  Deno¬ 
mination  with  that  Figure  of  the  Multiplicator ,  from 
which  it  arifes,  for  Example. 

Multiplicand  421 
Multiplicator  23 

■  i  1  1 

Particular  Product  of  5.21  x  3  1263 
Particular  ProduS:  of  421  x2  842 

The  total  Product  9  68 3 


Thus  the  Figure  2  in  the  Product  842  is  of  the  De¬ 
nomination  of  Tens,  as  well  as  the  Figure  2  in  Lite 
Multiplicator  5  for  1  x  20  (thac  is  the  2  of  23)  =  20, 
or  2  put  in  the  Place  of  Tens,  or  lecond  Place.  Hence 
if  either  of  the  Factors  have  one  or  more  Cyphers  on 
the  Right  Hand,  the  Multiplication  may  be  perform¬ 
ed  without  regarding  the  Cyphers,  *riil  the  Product  of 
the  other  Figures  be  found  ;  to  -which  they  are  to  be 
then  affixed  on  the  Right:  And  if  the  Multiplicators 
have  Cyphers  intermixed,  they  need  not  to  be  regard- 
•  ed  at  all.  Inftances  of  each  follow: 


12 

01 


358 

6|ooo 


12  o 


2148  000 


I 

I 


o 

o 


24 

3 


00 

0 


10  o 


72  000 


* 


8013 

5006 

48078 

4006500 

40113078 

Thus  much  oft  Multiplication,  where  the  Multi pli- 
cator  confifts  wholly  of  Integers,  in  the  Practice  where¬ 
of  it  is  fuppofed,  tlie  Learner  is  apprized  of  the  Product 
of  any  of  the  nine  Digits  multiplied  by  one  another, 
cafily  learnt  from  the  common  Table,  called  Pythago¬ 
ras  or  Multiplication  Table,  which  is  a  Square  formed 
of  a  hundred  lefier  Squares  or  Cells,  containing  the 
Product  of  feveral  Digits  or  fimple  Numbers,  multi¬ 
plied  by  each  other. 

As  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  thofe  who  learn 
Arithmetic): ,  fhould  have  the  feveral  Multiplications , 
contained  in  this  Table,  by  Heart,  we  have  thought  fit 
to  iubjoin  it  here;  with  an  Example  to  fhew  the 
Manner  of  ufing  it. 


1 


PvTUAGORAS, 
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Pythagoras,  or  Multiplication  Table. 


1  I 

2 

• 

3 

■  4 

5 

6 

7 

,  8 

9 

10 

2 

4 

6 

8 

lO 

1  2 

*4 

16 

18 

20 

*■> 

1  ^ 

6 

9 

!  12 

*5 

18 

2 1 

24 

27 

30 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

?o 

35 

40 

45 

50 

6 

j  2 

18 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

7 

14 

2 1 

28 

35 

42 

49 

56 

63 

70 

8 

16 

24 

32 

4° 

48 

56 

64 

72 

So 

9 

18 

27 

36 

45 

54 

63 

72 

81 

90 

1 10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

8  0 

90 

1  ioo| 

EXAMPLE. 


Suppofe  ic  were  required  to  know  the  Product  of 
6  multiplied  by  8,  look  ior  6  in  the  fir  ft  horizontal 
Column,  beginning  with  one*,  then  look  for  8  in  the 
firft  perpendicular  Column,  beginning  likewife  with 
i  ;  the  Square  or  Cell,  wherein  the  perpendicular 
Column  from  6  meets  with  the  horizontal  one  from 
8,  contains  the  Product  required,  viz.  48.  Suppofe 
likewife  it  were  required  the  ProduCt  of  5  multiplied 
by  7,  look  for  5  in  the  firft  horizontal  Column,  be¬ 
ginning  with  r,  then  look  for  7  in  the  firft  perpendi¬ 
cular  Column,  beginning  likewife  with  1  ;  the  Square 
wherein  the  perpendicular  Column  from  7,  meets 
with  the  horizontal  one  from  5  contains  the  Product 
required,  viz.  35. 

There  are  alfo  fome  Abbreviations  in  this  Art. - 

Thus,  to  multiply  a  Number  by  5,  you  need  only  add 

a  Cypher  to  it,  and  then  halve  it. - -To  multiply 

by  15  do  the  fame,  then  add  both  together  the 

Sum  is  the  Product. 

Where  the  Multiplicator  is  not  compofed  wholly  of 
Integers  \  as  it  frequently  happens  in  Bufinefs,  where 
Pounds  are  accompanied  with  Shillings  and  Pence  •, 
Yards  with  Feet  and  Inches  *,  the  Method  of  Pro¬ 
cedure,  if  you  multiply  by  a  fingle  Digit,  is  the 
fame  as  in  fimplc  Numbers,  only  carrying  from  one 
Denomination  to  another,  as  the  Nature  of  each  Spe¬ 
cies  requires.  For  Example,  To  multiply  123  1. 
14  s.  9  d.  3  q.  by  5,  fay  5  x  3  ^  =  15  q,  that  is  3d 
3  q.  write  down  the  3  q.  and  proceed,  laying,  5x9 
—  45  d,  That  is  3  j.  9  d.  fet  down  the  9  d.  and  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  fame  Manner  through  the  reft. 

If  you  multiply  by  two  or  more  Digits,  the  Methods 
of  Procedure  are  as  follow.  Suppofe  I  have  bought 
37  Ells  of  Cloth  at  13  /.  16 s.  6  d.  per  Ell,  and  would 
know  the  Amount  of  the  whole.  1  firft  multiply 
37  Ells  by  the  13  /.  in  the  common  Method  of  Multi¬ 
plication  by  Integers ,  leaving  the  two  Products  with¬ 
out  adding  them  up  •,  then  multiply  the  fame  37  Ells 
by  16  Shillings,  leaving,  in  like  Manner  the  two  Pro¬ 
ducts  without  adding  them.  Lajlly ,  I  multiply  the 
lame  37  by  the  6  d.  the  Product  whereof  222  d. 
which  divided  by  12  gives  i  8  s.  6  d.  and  this  added 
to  the  Product  ol  the  16  s.  the  Sum  will  be  610  J.  6  d. 
the  Amount  of  37  Ells,  at  1  6  s.  and  6  d.  the  Ell. 
LcJlly,  the  6 jo  s.  6  d.  are  reduced  into  Pounds,  by 
dividing  them  by  20  i  upon  adding  the  whole,  the 
Amount  of  37  Ells  at  13  /.  16  s.  6.  will  be  found  as 
in  the  following. 


37  Ells 

at  13  /. 


37  Ells 
at  16  s. 


j  1  j 


37 


10  6 


222 

37 


18  6 


Prod.  511  106  6 jo  0 


37  Ells 

at  6  d. 


2  22 


Or  thus :  Suppofe  the  fame  Queftion  ;  reduce  the 
13  /.  i6j.  into  Shillings,  the  Amount  will  be  276  5, 
reduce  276  s.  into  Pence,  adding  6.  the  Amount  will 
be  3318  d.  multiply  the  37  Ells  by  3318  d.  the  A- 
mount  w ill  be  122766^.  which  divided  by  12,  and 
the  Quotient  10230  j.  6  d.  reduced  into  Pounds  by 
cutting  off  the  laft  Figure  on  the  Right,  and  takino- 
Half  of  thofe  on  the  Left,  yields  51 1  /.  10  s.  6d, 
the  Price  of  the  37  Ells,  as  before. 

The  Proof  of  Multiplication,  as  is  commonly 
ufed,  is  by  calling  away  the  9’s  out  of  the  Multiply 
cand ,  Multiplicator ,  and  Product ;  but  this  Proof  be. 
ing  very  erroneous,  as  is  evident  to  all  fuch  as  know 
the  Rule,  I  fhall  therefore,  forbear  fhewing  that  Me¬ 
thod,  by  Rea  Ion  the  true  Proof  of  Multiplication,  is 
by  Divifion,  and  Divifion  by  Multiplication  for  as 
Multiplication  increaies,  fo  Divifion  decreafesj  a$ 
it  will  appear  by  the  following  Definition  of  D/. 
vifion. 

Division,  which  is  the  laft  of  the  four  great  Rules 
in  Arithmetick,  is  that  whereby  we  find  how  often  a 
lels  Quantity  is  contained  in  a  greater  ;  and  the  Over- 
plus-,  Divifion  being  nothing  tlfe,  in  Reality,  but  a 
compendious  Method  of  Subtraction  ;  its  EffcCt  being 
to  take  a  Id’s  Number  from  another  greater,  as  often 
as  poftible  *,  that  is,  as  oft  as  it  is  contained  therein. 
There  are  therefore  three  Numbers  concerned  in  D/‘- 
vifion,  viz.  1.  The  Dividend.  2.  The  Divifor. 
3.  The  Quotient. 

The  Dividend ,  is  the  Number  given  to  be  divided 
into  eqinl  Parts.  The  Divifor  is  the-  Number,  by 
which  the  Dividend  is  to  be  divided  ;  that  is,  it  is 
the  Number  that  fhews  into  how  many  equal  Parts 
the  Dividend  muft  be  divided.  The  Quotient  is  the 
Number  which  difeovers  how  often  the  Divifor  is 
contained  in  th t  Dividend,  which  is  the  Number  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Divifion  -,  fo,  if  40  were  given  to  be 
divided  by  8,  the  Number  produced  would  be 

Dividend 

Divifor  8)  40  (5  Quotient 

40 


This  Method  muft  be  obferved  in  every  Divifion ; 
Firft,  To  afk  how  many.  Secondly,  Multiply,  third¬ 
ly,  SubtraCl.  For  Example:  Let  it  be  required  to 
divide  88  by  4,  firft  write  down  the  Dividend,  and 
then  draw  a  Parenthefis,  and  place  the  Divifor  on 
the  left  Hand  thereof,  then  draw  a  Line  under  the 

Dividend  Thus, 


Dividend 

Divifor  4)  88  (22  Quotient 

8  • 


o 

Thus  having  placed  a  Parenthefis  at  each  End  of  the 
Dividend ,  that  on  die  left  Hand  lor  the  Divtjor,  and 
that  on  the  right  for  the  Quotient  ;  then  if  the  Divifor 
be  a  fingle  Figure,  fubferibe  a  Point  under  the  firft  Fi¬ 
gure  o(  the  Dividend  towards  the  left  Hand,  and >  atk 
how  often  the  Divifor  4  is  contained  in  the  Dividend 
8  ;  the  Anfwer  is  2,  wherefore  I  write  2  in  the  dJfO" 
tient ',  then  multiplying  the  Divifor  4  by  2»  ^ 

Number  placed  in  the  Quotient )  the  Product  is  » 
which  I  place  orderly  under  the  Dividend  8  •,  and  li¬ 
ter  a  Lane  is  drawn  underneath  the  Prod  iCl»  I  fijbtra 

it  from  the  Dividend  8,  and  place  the  Remainder  un 
demeat h  the  Line.  Then  proceed  and  place  anome 
Point  under  the  next  Place  of  the  Droid  end,  to  wort 
the  Right  Hand,  and  bring  down  the  Figure  or  Cy¬ 
pher  ftanding  in  that  Place  to  the  Remainder* 
is,  fet  it  next  after  it,  fo  the  whole  will  be  a  neW  ‘ 
vicinal  :  Thus  a  Point  being  placed  under  the  other  0, 
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\  write  down  8  next  after  o,  to  wit,  on  the  Right 
Hand  of  the  Remainder  o ;  fo  is  8  a  new  Dividual  or 
Number,  whereof  the  fecond  Queftion  mud  beafked, 
and  the  Work  will  Hand  thus :  « 

4)  8  8  (22 

8  . 


08 

8 


A  new  Dividual  being  brought  down,  which  is  8, 
renew  the  Queftion,  and  afk  how  often  4  is  contain’d 
in  8  •  the  Anfwer  is  2,  wherefore  I  write  2  in  the 
Quotient;  then  multiplying  the Divilor  4 -by  2,  the 
pToduft  is  8,  which  I  place  under  the  Dividual  8, 

and  after  a  Line  is  drawn,  I  fubtraft  the  Produft  S, 

from  the  Dividual  8,  and  there  being  no  Remainder, 
1  place  o  under  the  Line:  So  the  whole  Work  is 
finifhed,  the  Quotient  is  found  22.  Wherefore  I  fay 
that  if  88  Pounds  were  to  be  divided  among  four 
Perfons,  the  Share  of  each  will  be  22  Pounds. 

The  Operation  is  a  great  deal  more  difficult,  when 
the  Divilor  confifts  of  two,  three,  or  feveral  Figures  ; 

though  it  depends  on  the  fame  Rules;  for  Example. - 

Let  it  be  required  to  divide  8964S7  by  648,  or, 
which  is  all  one,  to  divide  896487  into  648  equal 

parts* 

Fir  ft  a  Table  mud  be  made,  to  /hew,  at  firft  Sight, 
any  Product  of  the  Divifor,  it  being  taken  twice,  thrice, 
or  any  Number  of  Times  under  ten.  To  having  writ¬ 
ten  down  the  Divifor  itfelf  648,  and  drawn  a  Line 
on  the  Right-hand  thereof,  I  place  1  on  the  Right- 
hand  of  the  Line  dire&ly  againft  the  Divifor  ;  then 
underneath  the  Divifor  648,  I  place  the  double 
thereof  which  is  1296,  and  place  the  Figure  2  di- 
reftly  againft  the  laid  double  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Line  ;  again  by  multiplying  the  Divifor  648  by 
3,  the  Sum  is  1944,  this  triple  1  place  under  the 
double,  and  place  3  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Line 
right  againft  the  triple;  and  fo  proceeding,  in  like 
manner,  with  the  quadruple,  quintuple,  fextuple, 
tde,  to  the  noncuple  of  the  Divilor : 


P 

CD 


Divifor  64.8 

1296 

1944 

2592 
324° 

3888 

4*36 

S 184 

{.5832 


t 

< 


«D 

CJ 


,9^ 

s 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


64  S' 

10 
64  So 


Now  lor  a  Proof  of  the  faid  Table,  adding  the 
iaft  Number  thereof,  to  wit  5832,  which 
was  found  to  be  nine  times  the  Divifor,  ro 
the  Divifor  648,  I  find  the  Sum  to  be  6480, 
which  is  ten  times  the  Divifor,  as  you  may 
fee  in  the  Margcnt  ;  wherefore  I  conclude 
the  Table  is  true,  becaufe  the  lad  Number 


to  VJV4V)  -  -  -  —  

thereof  is  derived  from  all  the  fu  peri  or’  Numbers. 

The  principal  Method  of  Divifion  (which  to  thofe 
who  have  the  Multiplication  Table  by  Heart,  is  cafy 
enough)  is  when  the  Divifor  confifts  of  more  Places 
than  one,  to  fet  out  fo  many  Figures  on  the  Left- 
hand  of  the  Dividend  for  a  Dividual ,  and  then  put 
a  Point  under  the  Figure  of  the  Dividual ,  which 
Linds  next  to  the  Right-hand.  Then  feck  how  often 
the  fir  ft  Figure  towards  the  Left-hand  of  the  Divi - 
f0,\  is  contained  in  the  fir  ft  Figure  towards  the  Lefc- 
hand  of  the  laid  Dividual,  and  place  the  Anfwer  in 
Le  Quotient,  Then  multiply  the  whole  Divifor  by 
the  fiici  Figure  fo  placed  in  the  Quotient.,  and  place 
the  Produft  in  order  under  the  Dividend.  Which 
done,  fubtradt  the  faid  Produft  from  the  Di- 
V!dual,  placing  the  Remainder  under  the  Line.  Then 
Flt  »  Point  under  the  next  Figure  of  the  Dividend) 


and  annex  it  to  the  Remainder ,  fo  you  have  a  new 
Dividual ,  in  which  you  are  to  proceed  as  lhall  be  di¬ 
rected.  For  Example. 

Let  it  be  required  to  divide  S904  by  42,  here  the 
given  Number  being  djfpofed  of,  as  before  directed, 
will  Hand  thus  •, 

42) 8904  ( 

Then  becaufe  there  are  two  Figures  in  the  Divi- 
for ,  therefore  you  muft  take  the  two  fir  ft  Figures  on 
the  Lefc  hand  of  the  Dividend  for  a  Dividual ,  which 
is  89,  putting  a  Point  under  the  9.  Then  I  alk 
how  often  the  firft  Figure  4  is  contained  in  the  firlt 
Figure  8,  the  Anfwer  is  two  times,  wherefore  I  mul¬ 
tiply  2  in  the  Quotient  by  42,  the  Divifor  and  the 
Produft  is  84,  which  1  place  directly  under  89,  and 
fubtraCt  it,  and  there  will  remain  5.  Then  I  puc 
a  Point  under  the  next  Figure,  which  is  o,  and  an¬ 
nex  it  to  the  Remainder  5,  and  it  makes  50  for 
a  new  Dividual ,  and  the  Operation  will  (land  as 
follows  ; 

42)  8904(21 
84.  . 


So 


Afking  afterwards  how  often  I  can  have  4  in  5, 
the  Anfwer  will  be  1,  which  I  place  in  the  Quotient , 
and  multiply  the  Divifor  42  by  1  which  makes  42* 
which  1  place  under  50,  and  fubtrafb  it  from  50, 
and  there  will  remain  8,  which  I  place  in  order  un¬ 
der  the  Line,  and  thereto  annex  the  next  Figure  of 
the  Dividend  which  is  4,  and  then  it  makes  84  f or 
a  new  Dividual ,  and  then  the  Operation  will  iland 
as  follows ; 

42)8904(212 

84.. 


5° 

42 


84 

84 


For  a  Conclufion,  I  afic  how  often  4  is  contained  in 
8,  and  the  Anfwer  will  be  2  times,  wherefore  I  put 
2  in  the  Quotient,  and  thereby  multiply  the  Divifor 
42  by  2,  which  makes  84,  and  by  fubirafting  84 
from  84  the  Remainder  is  nothing,  and  the  Opera¬ 
tion  is  ended  ;  fo  that  if  I  divide  8904  Pounds 
amongft  42  Perfons,  each  Perfon  muft  have  212 
Pounds. 

Whenever  the  Produft  of  the  ’Multiplication  by  the 
Divifor  is  greater  than  the  Dividual  from  which  it 
ought  to  be  fubtraffed,  Inch  Produft  muft  be  ft  ruck 
out  ;  and  a  Idler  Figure  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Quo¬ 
tient,  for  you  cannot  fubir.idt  a  greater  Figure  from 
a  Idler.  For  Example,  if  it  be  required  to  divide 
4763585  by  587,  becaufe  the  Divifor  587,  is  bigger 
than  the  Dividual  476,  I  therefore  put  my  Point  to 
3,  then  the  Dividual  becomes  4763,  from  which 
caking  the  Divifor  587  out  of  the  Dividual,  I  find 
it  8  times  (for  9  times  is  too  much)  fo  placing  in 
the  Quotient,  and  having  multiplied  the  Divifor 
thereby,  which  is  4696,  and  fubrrading  it  out  of 
4763,  the  Remainder  is  (y,  to  which,  by  putting 
a  Point  to  5,  then  I  have  675  for  a  new  Dividual , 
and  fo  proceeding  according  as  before  raughr,  your 
Quotient  will  be  8  1 1 5,  and  80  for  the  Remainder. 


F  f  f 


Thus 
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Thus  5S7)4763585(8n5 

4696 . . . 


675 

587 


888 

587 


3  °iS 
2935 

80  the  Remainder. 


There  is  another  Method  of  Divifion,  preferable 
to  any  common  Way  of  dividing, 
of  Figures,  where  the  Steps  of  the  Divifion  are  fo 
confounded,  by  a  promifcuous  Multiplication  and 
Divifion ,  that  if  any  Error  happens,  it  can  fcarce  be 
corrected  without  beginning  the  Work  a-new  •,  but 
in  this,  explained  underneath,  the  particular  MuT 
tiplications ,  Subtractions  and  Remainders ,  which  be¬ 
long  to  every  Figure  of  the  Quotient,  are  fo  diftindly 
and  clearly  fet  down,  that  if  an  Error  happen  it 
may  eafily  be  reformed.  As  for  Example. 

Eet  it  be  required  to  divide  791001025)5  by 
59746;  the  Operation  will  (land  thus : 


59  746)79 1  °°  1 0-950  3  23  9  3 

59 746 . 

-  132393 

193541  597*f6  Dtviior 

179238  - ' 

- - -  794353 

i4303o  529572 

119492  926751 

• - -  119157 

235382  661965 

i79233  - 


Quotient  mult,  by 


561449 

5377  ^4 


7909952178 

53117  Remainder  added 


7910010295  Proof 


237355 

179238 


58117  Remainder. 


We  mull'  obferve  that  there  are  to  be  as  many 
Points  in  the  Dividend ,  as  there  are  Figures  in  the 
Quotient,  as  in  this  Example,  you  have  fix  Points 
in  the  Dividend  and  fix  Figures  in  the  Quotient. 

Divifion  is  proved  by  multiplying  the  Quotient  by 
the  Divifor ,  or  the  Divifor  by  the  Quotient ,  and 
adding  what  remains  of  the  Diviftcn ,  if  there  be  any 
thing.  If  tlie  Sum  be  found  equal  to  the  Dividend , 
the  Operation  is  juft,  otherwife  there  is  a  Miflake. 

Thefc  lour  great  Rules,  viz.  Addition ,  Subtraction , 
Multiplication  and  Divifion ,  are  the  foundation  of 
all  thofe  other  Operations  in  Aritbmetick ,  I  am  going 
to  cl t  mo n (Irate  and  elucidate,  beginning  by  Re¬ 
duction,  which  is  the  converting  of  Money, 
Weights,  or  Mcaiures,  into  the  lame  Value  in  other 
Denominations ;  lor  Inftance,  Pounds  into  Shillings 
and  Pence;  and  Shillings  and  Pence  into  Pounds. 

Reduction  is  of  two  Kinds :  \Jl,  Defending , 
when  a  Quantity  is  to  be  brought  from  a  higher  De¬ 
nomination  to  a  lower.  This  is  done  by  confidcring 
how  many  of  the  lefs  next  Denomination  are  con- 
ramed  in  the  next  greater  belore,  and  by  that  Num¬ 
ber  multiplying  the  greater.  Thus  Pounds  are  reduced 
into  Shillings  by  multiplying  by  20  ;  Shillings  into 
P<  nee  by  multiplying  by  1?.,  and  Pence  into  Far¬ 
things  by  multiplying  by  4. 

2d,  Amending,  when  a  lower  Denomination  is  to 
be  mimed  rn  an  higher.  'This  is  done  by  Divifion. 
Thefc  two  Kinds  ol  Reduction  will  be  confirmed  by 
the  following  Examples. 


Example  of  the  Defending  Redu&ion. 

If  I  am  afk-d  how  many  Farthings  there  are  in 
564  Pounds,  1  muft  firft  multiply  the  564  by  20, 
the  Product  whereof  will  be  1 1280  Shillings ;  then 
proceed  to  multiply  the  Shdlings  by  12,  for  the  Re- 
dudion  of  them  into  Pence,  and  the  Produd  will  be 
135360  Pence,  which  being  multiplied  by  4,  will 
produce  54144°  farthings. 

564 

20 


Shillings 


22560 

11280 


135360  Pence 

4 


541440 


Farthings 


Example  of  the  Afcending  Reduction. 

In  order  to  perfed  this  Operation,  you  muft  divide 
the  leaft  by  fo  many  of  its  Denomination  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  next  greater  ;  Thus  24720  Pence  divided 
by  12,  and  the  Quotient  by  20,  give  103/.  If  there 
remains  any  thing  in  each  Divifion,  it  is  refprftiveiy 
either  oild  Pence,  or  Shillings:  Tn us  67  13  reduced, 
give  27/.  19J.  sd-  Cut  off  the  Laft,  the  reft  are  the 

Pounds  required. 

If  I  be  ufked  in  541440  Farthings  how  many 
Pounds  (which  is  the  Reverie  of  the  Example  for  the 
Defending  Reduction )  the  Operation  will  Hand  thus. 

1 2)  2)0) 

4)541440(135360(112810 

4 .  12 - — - - 

—  -  564  Pounds  anfwcr’d 


14 

12 


15 

12 


2 1 
20 


14 

12 


33 

24 

96 

96 


24 

24 

00 


00 


To  expedite  the  Pradice,  feveral  compendious 
Ways  of  Reduction  have  been  invented.  I  hus  Yards 
art*  turned  into  Ells,  by  fub trading  a  fifth,  and  into 
Ells  Flcmifh  by  adding  a  Fifth.  Rils  E'nnflo  are  re¬ 
duced  into  Yards  by  fubtrading  a  Quarter.  Ejs 
Flemif  reduced  to  Ells  Engl  f  by  muh  iplying  by  C 
and  cutting  off  the  right-hand  Figure.  Great  F»un  is 
of  Silk  of  24  Ounces,  are  reduced  to  Pounds  ol  10 
Ounces,  by  adding  one  Half.  Pounds  ol  16  Ounces 
into  Pounds  of  24,  by  lubtrading  one  Third. 

Tare  and  Tret  is  alfo  another  Kind  of  Reduction. 

Tare  is  an  Abatement  or  Deduction  on  the  Pik^ 
a  Commodity,  on  account  of  the  Weight  ol  C  it.  •» 
Calks,  Bags,  Frails,  &c.  The  Calk*,  Clu-lK  01  'V‘V 
ever  elfe  contains  the  Commodity,  is  aim  caller  >t;J  • 
Tret  is  an  Allowance  made,  in  Commerce,  Dr 
Waftc,  or  the  Daft,  that  may  be  mixed 
Commodity  ;  which  is  always  4  Pounds  m  eu  y 

104  Pounds.  ,  .  ni: 

The  Tare  is  very  different  in  different  MVr(  '•  '  ^ 

7.cs  :  In  fome  there  is  none  at  nil  allowed.  lc  ‘ 
Thing  much  mure  regarded  in  Holland  chan  fff 
land ,  or  elfe  where.  M.  Ricartl  treating  ol  1 10  '  |CC 
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2.0? 


nerce  of  Amfterdam,  obfcrves,  that  the  Tares  are  one 
S  he  moft  conftderable  Articles  a  Merchant  is  to  be 
;„red  withal,  if  he  would  trade  with  Security. 

theV-«  is,  as  it  were,  regulated  by 
but  generally,  to  aviod  all  Diipuce,  the 

Raver  and  Seller  make  a  particular  Agreement  about 
:  y  ftall  here  add  from  the  toremencioned  Au- 
iru'  _  rome  Inftances  of  T are  allowed  ac  Amfierdam . 
th  sLnifi  Wool  is  fubjeft  to  a  Kind  of  double  Tare  *, 
r  cro-  chey  dedu£t  the  Tare  marked  on  the  Bales, 
fnd  after  that  24  Pounds  Tare  for  every  175  Pounds 
xVeivht  befides  the  Rebate  for  prompt  Payment. 
Indeed  for  the  common  Wools,  the  Seller  will  lel- 
dom  allow  above  14  per  Cent,  for  the  whole  ‘I are  ■, 
for  which  Reafon  the  Bargain  is  to  be  agreed  on  be- 

!°re'  r  Roman  Allum  is  4  lb.  per  Sack. 

Irijh ,  &c.  Butter,  20  per  Cent . 
o  |  Crude  Borax,  15  lb.  per  Cent . 

£  J  Cinnamon,  17  lb.  the  Burthen. 

*  *  Capers  33  lb.  per  Cent . 

White  Pepper,  40  lb.  per  Barrel. 

[  Black  Pepper,  5  lb. 

But  to  reduce  Tare  and  Tret  into  Practice  with 
regard  to  Arithmetick  *,  if  I  be  afked,  for  Example, 
in  43C.  3  qrs.  i±lb.  Tare  3  C.  3  qrs.  17  lb.  how 
many  Pounds  neat  *  I  proceed  thus : 

C.  qrs. 

48  3  14  Grofs 

3  3  00  Tare  deduced 

45  0  14 

4 

f 

180  Quarters 
28 


5054  Pounds  neat 

C.  qrs.  lb. 

112)5054(45  0  *4  neat 

448  ‘ 

574 

560 

14 

Which  Pounds  neat  being  divided  by  112,  gives 
me  45  C.  o  qrs.  14  lb.  neat  Weight. 

Or  this  other  Quedion  :  In  145^  2  qrs.  16  lb. 
Tare  14  per  Hundred,  Tret  4  per  104,  how  many 

1  *  _ _  -  «  ■  •  •  1  •  .  1  C  1 


lowing  Manner  : 

C.  qrs.  lb. 

c. 

qrs.  i 

145  2  l6 

*4  5 

2  I 

4 

582  Quarters 

580 

28 

*45 

4662 

2030 

allow 

1165 

9 

16312  /A  Subtle 

2039 

2039  lb.  Tare 

- - 

• 

14273  Remainder 

627  lb.  Tret 

26)i63i2( 

- - 

1 5b  *  * 

13646  lb.  neat 

— 

7i 

I  divide  the  Pounds 

,  by 

52 

Subtle,  by  26,  became 

4  Pounds  is  the 

26  th 

192 

of  104  the  Allowance 

182 

always  given  for  'Tret. 

10 

16  lb. 


C.  qrs. 
112)13646(121  3 

112*  ’ 


lb. 

IO 


Or  the  Pounds  neat  being 
divided  by  112,  makes 
12 1  C.  3  qrs.  10 lb.  neat 

Weight. 


244 
24 


<r> 

JL, 


200 
I  12 


94  . 

And  thus  of  all  other  Commodities,  or  Merchan¬ 
dizes,  in  Proportion. 

The  Rule  of  Three  Direct,  (alfo  called,  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  the  Rule  of  Proportion)  is  the  next 
which  talk  under  our  Confuienicton. 

The  Rule  of  Three  teaches  how  to  find  a  fourth 
proportional  Number,  to  three  others  given. 

In  this  Rule  we  mud  always  obferve,  in  Racing 
the  Queftion,  to  make  our  firft  and  third  Number  be 
of  one  Denomination,  and  the  lecond  Figure  being 
the  Suppofnion,  mud,  after  the  Operation,  be  found 
in  the  fame  Degree,  with  the  iourth  Number  fought. 
"We  mull  alfo  make  our  firft  and  third  Numbers  both 
of  one  kind.  Then  go  unto  the  fecond  or  middle 
Number,  and  reduce  that  into  the  lowed  Value 
there  named  ;  then  multiply  cur  fecond  Number  un¬ 
der  our  third,  making  that  Number  our  Dividend , 
and  divide  by  our  fir  ft  Number,  and  the  Quotient 
of  our  Divijion  aniwers  the  Queftion  demanded  ;  and 
is  always  of  the  fame  Denomination  with  our  fecond 
Number,  whether  Pounds,  Shillings,  Pence,  or  Far¬ 
things,  or  any  other  Name  or  Kind  whatever*,  which 
if  it  fhall  happen  to  be  of  any  greater  Number, 
whether  of  Weight,  Me  a  lure,  or  Time,  we  may  re¬ 
duce  them  into  its  losveft  Value,  by  the  Rule  0 {Re¬ 
duction  before  taught. 

Qyeft.  If  three  Degrees  of  the  Equator  contain  70 
Leagues,  how  many  do  360  Degrees,  the  Circum¬ 
ference  of  the  Earth,  contain? 

The  Rule  is  this:  Multiply  the  fecond  Term  70, 
by  the  third  360,  divide  the  Prcduft  25200  by  the 
firft  Term  3,  the  Quotient  8400  is  the  fourth  Term 
required. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Rule  is  of  vaft  Extent  both  in 
common  Life,  and  the  Sciences  *,  but  has  no  Place 
but  where  the  Propoition  of  the  given  Numbers  is 
known.  Suppofe,  for  In  fiance,  a  large  Vcflel  full 
of  Water  to  empty  it  felf  by  a  little  Apperture*,  and 
fuppofe  three  Gallons  to  flow  out  in  a  Minute  ;  and  it 
Were  required  to  know  in  what  Time  100  Gallons 
would  be  thus  evacuated :  Here  indeed  are  three 
Terms  given  and  a  fouich  required,  but  as  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  Experience,  that  Water  flows  fafter  at  firft 
than  afterwards,  the  Quantity  of  flowing  Water  is 
not  proportional  to  the  Time;  and  therefore  the 
Quedion  does  not  come  under  the  Rule  of  Three. 

The  Things  which  come  under  Commerce  are 
proportionable  to  their  Prices  ;  twice  as  much  of  any 
Commodity  coding  twice  as  much  Money,  &V. 
The  Price  therefore,  of  any  Quantity  of  a  Commo¬ 
dity  being  given,  the  Price  ol  any  other  Quantity 
of  the  fame,  or  Quantity  ol  the  Commodity  an- 
fwering  to  any  other  given  him,  is  found  by  the 
Rule  of  Three.  For  Example,  If  3  lb.  coft  17  ;r. 
what  will  30  lb.  coft  ?  Since  as  3  lb.  are  to  30  lb.  lb 
is  the  Value  of  the  former  17  s.  to  the  Value  of  the 
Latter.  The  Quedion  Hands  thus : 

lb.  s.  lb. 

3  - - -  1 7  -  3  o 

17 


210 

30 


8  /.  TO  .v. 


3)  510  (I7° 


Again, 
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Again,  if  3  Pounds  be  bought  for  17  s.  how  many 
will  170J.  buy-,  fince  as  17  s.  is  to  iyos,  fo  are  3 
Pounds  to  the  Pounds  required  :  The  Number  will 
be  found  thus  : 


s.  lb.  s. 

!  7 - 3 - 17° 

3 

5* 

00 


If  the  given  Terms  be  heterogeneous,  i.  e.  have 
broken  Numbers  among  them,  they  do  not  bear  the 
fame  Proportion  to  each  other  with  the  Things  they 
exprefs  bear.  They  mull  therefore  be  reduced  to 
homogeneous  ones,  or  to  the  lame  Denomination,  as 
Pounds  into  Shillings,  &c.  as  l  have  obferved  already. 
For  Example  ;  If  3  lb.  and  4  oz.  coll  is.  4  d.  what 
will  2  lb.  coll.  The  Operation  will  run  thus : 


lb. 

0 

Oz. 

s. 

_  /> 

d. 

lb. 

i 

4 

16 

12 

16 

53 

28 

32 

28 

256 

64 


52)896(17^.  ;-i- 
5- 

3  7  6 
3  64 

12 


In  nnny  Cafes  of  Commerce  and  Account,  we  have 
rnoi\  co  m  pc. '.d  ions  Ways  of  working  Quell  ions  that 
come  under  the  Rule  of  Three,  than  by  the  Rule  itfelf, 
which  by  Reattrn  ol  their  expediting  Pra&ice,  are 
called  Practice,  and  con  (Ik  ire  a  particular  Rule 
ol'  them  I  elves  ;  especially  where  the  firft  Term  is  r, 
or  Unity.  Thele  Practices  are  called  Italian  Prac¬ 
tices  or  Ufages,  becaufe  fir  11  introduced  by  the  Mer¬ 
chants,  and  Negotiants  of  Italy,  The  mod  ufeful  of 
thele  Practices  are  as  follow. 

r.  Since  the  Ule  of  the  Rule  of  Three ,  is  to  find 
a  fourth  Proportional  to  three  given  Numbers,  di¬ 
vide  the  fir  ft  and  fecond,  or  the  fir  ft  and  third,  by 
fume  common  Number,  if  that  can  be  done  exactly ; 
and  work  with  the  Quotient  in  their  Stead  ;  as  in  the 
ful lowing  Example. 


Pi  ice  of  3  lb.  is  9  s.  what  is  the  Price  of  7  lb  ? 

3) 1  3  3 


Fecit  21  s. 


Price  of  14  lb.  is  16  s, 

7) 2  2 )•— 

Fecit  13  j. 


what  is  the  Price  of  7  lb? 

1 


For  Example,  if  1  Ell  coft  10  s.  what  coft  957  pjj.; 

Fecit  47 S  l.  ioj. 

3.  If  the  firft  or  third  Number  be  i,  the  other  no 

exceeding  large,  and  the  Middle  Term  a  Compote/ 
i.  e.  confifts  of  feveral  Denominations ;  it  may  5! 
wrought  without  Reduction  thus :  *  " 

Price  of  1  lb.  is  3  s.  8  d.  -J,  what  is  the  Price  of  5  ft  ? 

s.  d. 

3  »  i 

_ 5 

Fecit  18  7  i 

For  four  Farthings  making  a  Penny,  5  Times  3  Far- 
things  make  3  d.  I  and  12  Pence  making  One  Shil- 
^ng»  5  Times  8  Pence  make  3  s.  4^.  which  with  3 1 
from  the  Place  of  Farthings,  make  3  s.  7  d.  Lafih 
five  Times  3  s.  make  15  s.  and  with  the  3  s.  from  tile 

Place  of  Pence  1 3  s.  the  Price  required  therefore  i? 

iS  s.  7  d.  i 

4.  If  the  middle  Term  be  not  an  Aliquot,  but  an 
aliquant  Part,  refolve  the  aliquant  Part  into  its  aliquot 
Parts ;  divide  the  middle  Term  by  the  feveral  Alii 
quots,  the  Sum  of  the  Quotient  is  the  Anfwer.  Non, 
Aliquant  Part  is  that  which  will  not  meafure  or  dh 
vide  any  Number  exactly,  but  fome  Remainder  will 
flil  1  ^  Eft.  Or,  an  aliquant  Parr,  is  that  which  be. 
ing  taken  any  Number  of  Times,  is  always  greater  or 
letter  than  the  whole.  Thus  5  is  an  aliquant  Part  ol 
12  ;  for  being  taken  twice  it  falls  Ihort;  and  when 
taken  three  Times  it  exceeds  12. 

For  an  Inftance  of  this  Rule : 

If  1  Eil  cofts  15  s.  What  cofts  124  Ells? 

v  .  i)  62 

Fecit  93/. 

5.  If  the  firft  or  fccond  Term  be  1  ;  and  in  the 
former  Cafe  the  fecond  or  third  ;  in  the  latter  the  firft, 
be  refolvablc  into  Factors  ;  the  Operation  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Mind  without  writing  down  any  Fi¬ 
gures  ;  as  in  the  following  Example  : 

Price  of  1  lb.  is  241.  What  is  20  lb. 

4  4 

6  80 

__6 

Fecit  480  J.  24/, 

6.  Where  one  of  the  given  Numbers  is  1,  we  have 
feveral  compendious  UTagcs  to  fave  Multiplication  and 
Divifion,  e.  gr. 

If  9  lb.  cofts  20  s.  What  does  1  lb. 

♦ 

It  is  obvious  the  Sum  required  is  had  by  adding  to 
the  tenth  Part  of  20  Shillings,  viz.  is.  the  ninth  Part 
of  that  Tenth,  viz.  3d.  I  and  £  of  a  Penny;  the  An- 
Ever  therefore  is  is.  3d.  i  and  4. 


2.  If  the  firft  Term  be  r,  and  the  fecond  an  aliquot 
Parc  of  a  Pound,  Shilling,  or  Penny  ;  divide  the  third 
by  the  aliquot  Part;  the  Quotient  is  the  Anfwer. 
Note ,  that  the  aliquot  Part  is  fuch  Part  of  any  Num¬ 
ber  or  Quantity,  as  will  exactly  meafure  it,  without 
any  Remainder.  Or  it  is  a  Part,  which  being  taken 
a  certain  Number  of  Times,  becomes  equal"  to  the 
whole  or  Integer.  Thus  3  is  an  aliquot  Part  of  12, 
becaufe  being  taken  lour  Times,  it  will  juft  mca- 
iurc  it.  «. 


Again  if  5/.  cofts  45  s.  what  cofts  j  lb. 

Since  5  is  half  of  io,  the  Double  of  the  tenth  Part 
of  the  given  Price,  viz,  ios.  (jd.  9  is  the  Sum  re¬ 
quired. 

Again  if  1  /.  cofts  1 8d.  What  will  u)  lb.  coft  ? 

Since  19  =  20-1  ;  from  the  given  Priic  doubled 
and  incrcafcd  by  a  Cypher,  viz.  360,  A,  hr  rail'  the 
iimple  18,  the  Remainder  is  342^,  =  28/.  6  J.  the 
Sum  required. 


ARITH  MET  I  CK. 


7  If  two  Terms  of  the  fame  Denomination  differ 
by  an  Unit,  we  have  a  peculiar  Kind  of  Compound, 
which  will  be  clear  from  the  following  Examples,  e.g.  . 

If  5  lb.  cofts  30 s.  What  will  4  lb.  coft? 

Since  the  Price  of  4  lb.  is  one  fifth  Part  fhorc  of  chat 
of  5  lb-  divide  the  given  Price  30  by  5  *,  the  Quotient 
6  being  fubtra&ed  from  the  Dividend,  the  Remainder, 
viz.  24 s.  is  the  Sum  required. 

Again,  if  8  lb.  cofts  24  s.  What  cofts  9  lb.  ? 

Since  the  Price  of  9  lb.  exceeds  that  of  8  by  one 
eighth  Part ;  divide  the  given  Price  24  by  8,  and  add 
the  Quotient  3  to  the  Dividend ;  the  Sum  271s  the 

Anfwer. 


2  T. - - 12-  » 100/ . 

12 


2)12000(600  hit. 

But  in  Queftions  of  this  Kind  a  fingle  Rule  of  Three 
may  do  the  Bulinels:  For  300/.  give  the  fame  Intereft 
in  2  Years,  which  twice  300  give  in  one  Year  ;  and 
12  Times  1000/.  give  the  fame  Intereft  in  one  Year, 
that  1000  give  in  12  :  Omitting  therefore  the  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Time  fay,  if  twice  300  (chat  is  600) 
give  3 61.  Intereft  (in  one  Year)  what  will  12  Times 
1000  (chat  is  1 2000)  give  (in  one  Year)  ? 

600 - 12000 - — 36 

36 


8.  Sometimes  one  may  ufe  feveral  of  thefe  Com¬ 
pounds  or  Practices  in  the  fame  Queftion.  e.  gr. 

If  100 lb.  cofts  30/.  4 cl.  What  cofts  50 lb.? 
50)2.2.  - - 

Fecit  15  j.  2  d. 

Again  60 lb.  cofts  4 s.  What  cofts  2520  lb.  ? 

6  42 


24  6 

7  7 

168 1. 

The  Rule  of  Three  Inverse,  is  where  the 
natural  Order  of  the  Terms  is  inverted.  As  if  100 
Workmen  build  a  Houle  in  2  Years,  in  how  long  a 
Time  will  200  Workmen  build  the  fame? 

This  is  ufually  confidered  by  the  Writers  of  Arith¬ 
metic k9  and  taught  in  the  Schools  as  a  particular  Rule  ; 
being  wrought  by  multiplying  the  firft  Term  100  by 
the  fecond  2,  and  dividing  the  Produdt  200  by  the 
third  Term  200,  the  Quotient  1  is  the  Number  re¬ 
quired. 

But  there  is  no  Necefficy  for  making  a  particular 
Rule  for  the  Matter;  this  coming  naturally  enough 
under  the  former,  by  only  ranging  the  Terms  as  the 
Nature  of  the  Queftion  requires.  Thus  it  is  evident, 
that  as  the  Number  of  Men  200  is  to  ioo,  fo  is  the 
Space  2  Years,  wherein  100  build  the  Houfe,  to  the 
Space  wherein  200  will  build  the  fame.  For  the  lefs 
Time  the  more  Hands  are  required  j  the  Queftion 
then  will  Band  thus : 


72000 

36000 

6loo)432o|oo(72o/.  hit. 

The  next  Rule ,  deferving  our  Notice,  is  that  of 
Fellowjhip,  which  is  a  Rule  of  greac  Ufe  in  ballancing 
Accompts  amongft  Merchants  and  Owners  of  Shipst 
where  a  Number  of  Perfons  putting  together  a  crene- 
ral  Stock,  it  is  required  to  give  every  one  his  propor¬ 
tional  Share  of  his  Lofs  or  Gain. 

The  Rule  of  Three  feveral  Times  repeated  is  the  Ba¬ 
fts  of  Fellowfhip,  and  fully  anfwers  all  the  Queftions  of 
that  Kind  ;  for  as  all  the  whole  Stock  is  to  the  Total 
thereby  gained  or  loft  ;  fo  each  Man’s  particular  Share 
is  to  its  proper  Share  of  Lofs  or  Gain.  Wherefore 
the  leveral  Sums  of  Money  of  every  Partner  are  to  be 
gathered  into  one  Sum  for  the  firft  Term  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  Gain  or  Lofs  for  the  fecond  and  every  Man’s 
particular  Share  fur  the  third  ;  and  the  Golden  Rule  to 
be  wrought  l'o  many  Times  as  there  are  Partners. 

There  are  two  Cafes  in  this  Rule,  the  one  without , 
the  other  with  Time. 

Fellowship  without  Time,  is  where  the 
Quantity  of  Stock,  contributed  by  each  Perfon,  is 
alone  confidered  ;  without  any  particular  Regard  to 
the  Length  of  Time,  that  any  of  their  Monies  were 
employed.  An  Example  will  make  this  Procefs 
eafy. 

A.  B.  and  C.  freight  a  Ship  with  212  Ton  of  Wine  ; 
A.  laying  out  1342  l.  B.  1178/.  and  C.  630/.  towards 
the  fame  the  whole  Cargo  is  fold  at  32  /.  per  Ton  ; 
Query,  what  fhall  each  Perfon  receive? 


100  M. - zT. 

o 


200  AT. 


200)200(1  Tear. 

Compound  Rule  of  Three,  or  Rule  of  five 
Numbers ,  is  where  two  Rules  of  Three  are  required  to 
be  wrought,  before  the  Number  fought  be  found.  As 
if  300 /.in  2  Years  yield  30/.  Intereft,  how  much 
will  1000/.  yield  in  12  Years? 

Here  the  firft  Thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  by  the 
Rule  of  Three ,  what  Intereft  1000/.  will  give  in  2 

Years  5  and  then  by  the  fame  Rule  what  it  will  give 
111  12  Years  ? 

Phis  is  confidered  by  the  Writers,  Ofr.  of  Arithmc - 
as  a  particular  Rule ,  but  without  any  Neccffity  ; 
*  double  Operation  folving  it  better,  as  in  this 

Example : 

3  00  /. -  1 000  /.  — -  3  o  hit. 

30 


Find  the  whole  Produce  of  the  Wine  by  multiply¬ 
ing  212  by  32,  which  yields  6784.  Then  adding 
together  the  feveral  Stocks,  1342,  1148,  and  630 i 
which  make  3150,  the  Work  will  Hand  thus: 

0342 

3150 :  6784^  1 178 

2  630 

Proof  3150 

Barter  is  next  in  Order.  Barter  is  the  exchang¬ 
ing  Wares  for  Wares,  or  one  Commodity  for  another, 
for  Example : 

Two  Merchants  barter,  A.  has  3  C.  2  Qrs.  of  Pep¬ 
per  at  1 3  d.  -I  per  lb.  B,  has  Ginger  at  15  d.  per  lb. 
I  would  know  how  much  Ginger  mull  be  delivered 
for  the  Pepper.  The  Procefs  is  thus; 


3|oo)3oo|oo(i°o  int. 
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If  1  lb.  of  Pepper  cofts  1 

:  3  d.  i. 

What  will 

3  C.  2  Qrs.  ? 

13  d.--£ 

3C. 

2  Qrs. 

4 

4 

54 

H 

— 

28 

112 

28 

12 

392 

4)21168(5292(4413 

54 

• «  •  •  ^||8  • «  ■  ■ 

—  22(3 

1568 

49 

i960 

48 

* - 

* 

21168 

12  Anfwer  22/. 

3  s* 

12 

— ■  Pepper. 

0 

If  15  d. 4  buys  1  lb.  of  Ginger,  what  will  22/.  3  s. 

4 

20 

6r 

443 

12 

L. 

.. - . 

61)21264(348-4-  St 

5316 

183..  Ginger. 

4 

296 

21264 

244 

524 

488  Anfwer  348  =  J-J  Pounds  of  Ginger 
- -  mull  be  delivered  lor  the  Pepper. 
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Another  EXAMPLE. 

A.  has  100  Pieces  of  Silk,  which  are  worth  but  3/. 
a- Piece  in  ready  Money,  yet  he  barters  them  with  B. 
at  4/.  per  Piece,  and  at  that  Rate  takes  their  Value  of 
B.  in  Wools  at  7/.  iQs.pcrC.  which  are  worth  but 
61.  per  C.  in  ready  Money;  The  Question  will  be  to 
know  what  Quantity  of  Wool  pays  for  the  Silks,  and 
which  of  the  two,  A.  or  B.  is  the  Gainer,  and  how 
much  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer  53  C.  of  Wools  pay  for  the 
Silk,  and  A.  gains  ioL  in  Money  by  the  Barter, 
Demon flrated  thus : 

/.  s.  1.  /. 

1.  If  7  10 - become  6,  what  will  4cfo 

luic it  320 

/.  /.  I 

2,  IF  6  ready  Money  buys  1  of  Wool,  what  will  320 
ready  Money  ? 

Anfwer .  53  C.  ]  of  Wools. 

So  it  is  evident  that  the  true  Weight  of  the  Wool 
which  B.  delivered  was  320/.  for  which  he  received 
only  of  A.  the  Worth  of  300 /.  in  Silks,  and  there¬ 
fore  B.  loulcs  20  /.  by  the  Barter. 

Run  at  u,  is  alfo  a  very  uleful  Rule  of  Arithmetic^. 
Rebate  is  the  Payment  of  fo  much  ready  Money,  in 
lieu  of  a  Sum  due  at  any  Time  to  come,  which  put 
forth  at  Intereft  for  any  luch  Time,  would  become 
equal  to  that  Sum,  fo  due,  at  any  Time  to  come.  .For 
Example : 

A  Merchant,  who  is  to  receive  1080/.  at  9  Months 

end,  de fires  to  have  his  Money  immediately  paid  him, 


for  which  Courtefy  he  is  willing  to  abate  8  per  Cent 
per  Ann.  Intereft*,  the  Queftion  is  to  find,  how  much 
prefent  Money  is  equivalent  to  1680/.  rebatinog/ 
per  Cent .  The  Rule  is  thus :  0 


As  1  Year  or  12  Months,  or  $65  Days,  is  to  the 
Raxe  of  Intereft  propofed,  fo  -is  the  Time  propofed 
the  third  Term,  to  find  the  fourth  Number  fought. 


Months  /.  Months. 


So  if  12 


F Licit  6  \% 


l  l.  1 

Then  if  106  Rebate  come  from,  ioo,  what  will  i68q 

l  100 

1 06)  1 6S  GOO(  1 5  8  4  -p  r*v  3  68,000 

106  ..  .  - _ _ 

% 

620 

530 

- - *  /.  s.  d. 

900  Anfwer  1584  18  6-1 

848 


s.  d. 

■A l  Facit  1 8  6  +  % 


Which  faid  1584/.  18  s.  6d* ,  which  is  the  pre- 
fenc  Money  the  Merchant  muft  receive,  being  de¬ 
duced  from  1680,  there  remains  the  Money  re¬ 
bated,  viz . 


/. 

s. 

d. 

95 

1 

S  l 

/. 

s. 

d. 

1680 

00 

0 

15S4 

18 

6  l-  Subtract 

95 

1 

5  4  Money  rebated. 

2. 


How  much  prefent  Money  is  equivalent  to  a 
Rent  or  Annuity  of  100/.  a  Year  to  conti¬ 
nue  five  Years,  Rebate  being  made  at  the 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Intereft 

• 

106 

100 

100  • 

facet 

94 

06 

0 

112 

100 

100 

facit 

89 

05 

6 

118 

100 

100 

facit 

84 

08 

0 

124 

100 

100 

j  acit 

80 

12 

2 

130 

100 

100 

J  acit 

76 

18 

1 

very  near  425  18  9  [■ 


So  that  by  this  Queftion  it  is  manifeft  there  mull  be 
computed  the  prefent  Worth  of  100/.  due  at  the  firfi: 
Year’s  End  5  alfo  the  prefent  Worth  of  100/.  due  at 
the  fecond  Year’s  End ;  and  in  like  Manner,  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Years,  all  which  prefent  par¬ 
ticular  Worth  being  .added  together,  the  Sum  will  be 
the  Total  above  propounded,  viz. 


/. 

very  near  425 


s.  (1. 

1 8  9 


This  Rule  leads  us  naturally  into  what  is  called 
it  ter  eft. 

Interest,  is  a  Sum  of  Money  reckoned  for  the 
..can  and  Forbearance  of  fome  other  Sum,  lent  lot, 
r  due  at,  a  certain  Time,  according  to  iome  cei- 
iiin  Rate  ;  in  Refpe6l  hereof  the  Sum  lent  or  lorbmtt 
i  called  the  Principal ,  becaufe  it  is  the  Sum  that  pro- 

„  creates 
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creates  the  Intereft,  or  from  which  the  Intereft  is  rec¬ 
koned. 

Intereft  is  either  fmvple  or  Compound. 

Simple  Interest  is  that  counted  from  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  only.  This  is  eafily  computed  by  the  Golden 
Rule,  either  Simple  or  Compound ,  thus : 

* 

Let  that  which  is  the  principal  Caufe  of  the  Intereft 
be  put  in  the  firft:  Place,  chat  which  betokeneth 
Time  in  the  fecond  Place,  and  the  Remaining  in  the 
third.  Under  this  conditional  Parc  place  the  two 
other  Terms,  each  under  its  like,  and  there  will  be  a 
Blank  to  fupply  under  one  of  thofe  above,  either  un¬ 
der  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third. 

1.  Months  /. 

IOO  12  6 

5°  °3 

Here  the  Blank  will  be  under  the  third  Place,  mul- 
tiply  the  three  laft  for  a  Dividend,  and  the  two  firft 
for  a  Divifor ,  the  Quotient  of  thefe  gives  the  fixth  ; 
that  is,  6x50x3=900,  and  100x12=1200.  now 
1200)900.0(73=15  s.  required. 

If  the  Demand  had  been,  in  how  many  Months 
would  50/.  have  gained  15  j.  or  if  100/.  in  twelve 
Months  gains  61.  what  fhall  the  Principal  be  that  in 
three  Months  would  gain  15  s.  In  thefe  Cafes  the 
Blank  would  have  been  under  the  firft  or  fecond 
Term;  then  by  another  Rule,  multiply  the  firft,  fe¬ 
cond,  and  laft  for  a  Dividend,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  for  a  Divifor-,  the  Quotient  is  the  Anfwer. 

/.  Months  I. 

IOO  12  6 

3  75==  r5 

Then  by  the  Rule  100x12x75=900.00  and  6x3 
=  18)900.(^0/.  required. 


This  Rule  (hews  Simple  Intereft ,  and  all  that  belongs 
to  it,  with  Eafe,  and  was  thus  found  :  Put  P  for  the 
Principal,  T  for  the  Time,  and  G.  for  the  Gain  in 
the  Conditions,  and  p  t  g  anfwering,  it  will  be, 

P : G : : t : p :  ~  andT:GP::t^  = 


g,  which 


is  the  firft  Rule ;  that  is,  multiply  the  three  laft  for  a 
Dividend,  and  the  two  firft  for  a  Divifor,  and  be- 

caufe  Yjy  =  g,  therefore  G  t  p  =  TPg,  and  confe- 


quently  t 
Rule. 


which  is  the  fecond 


Compound  Interest,  is  that  which  is  counted 
both  from  the  Principal,  and  the  fimple  Intereft  for- 
born,,  called  alfo  Intereft  upon  Intereft . 

This  Sore  of  Intereft  is  commonly  worked  by  Dcci - 
ml  Aritbmdick  ;  but  for  the  better  undcrftarftling  of 
Jt  I  ^all  (late  a  few  Queftions,  to  be  performed  by 
Vulgar  Arithmetic^  For  Example: 

If  500/.  be  put  out  at  6  /.  per  Cent,  per  Ann .  rec¬ 
koning  Intereft  upon  Intereft,  what  Money  muft  I 
receive  then  ? 


I  /. 

300  at  6  per  Cent. 

6 

iSjoo  00 

- -  ’18 


s,  d. 

00  o  Principal 
00  o  .1  mere  It 


318  00  o  Incrcafo  the 

, - — *  firft  Year. 


1.  s.  d.  /. 
318  00  o  at  6 

6 


19  °3  00  o 

20 


I  60 

jl2 

l. 

s. 

d. 

7  20 

318 

00 

0 

4 

*9 

01 

7 

0 

00 

0 

337 

01 

7  Incrcafo  the 

2d  Year. 


1.  s .  d.  1. 

337  1  7at6  per  Cent. 

6 


20 


22 

20 


449 

I12 

■ 

l. 

s. 

d. 

5 

94 

337 

1 

7 

4 

20 

4 

5  -J 

3|76 

357 

6  0 

l  Increafc  Third 

/. 

s. 

d.  1. 

357 

6 

0  i  at  6  per  Cent. 

6 

21 

|43 

16 

4  i 

• 

(20 

8 

76 

• 

, _ 

12 

l. 

s. 

d. 

9 

l6 

357 

06 

0  4 

1 

4 

21 

08 

9 

O 

1 66 

378 

14 

9  i  Fourth  Year. 

So  that  at  the  fourth  Year’s  End  he  muft  receive 
for  Principal  and  Intereft  378  /.  141.  qd.  4. 

This  Way  qf  Operation  is  more  compendious  than 
by  the  Rule  of  Three . 

Firft  ftate  your  Queftion  as  beFore.  If  100/,  gain 
61.  what  will  300/.  your  Principal?  Multiply  firft 
your  Principal  by  your  Intereft ;  that  done,  cut  oil'  the 
two  firft  Figures  towards  your  Right  Hand  of  die 
Pounds  with  a  lane.  Then  multiply  them  by  20, 
12,  and  4,  and  all  above  two  Figures  towards  your 
Right  Hand,  carry  over  the  Line  to  the  Left,  as  you 
fee  in  the  above-nvnd  moil  Example. 

Thus  much  for  S'  iplc  and  Compound  Intereft  ’till 
we  come  to  Decim  >1  Aru'metick,  Ac  prefen t  we’ll 
proceed  to  the  Ex..h..nge  ol  Coins  from  one  Country 
to  another,  which  is  doi  c  by  Means  of  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change,  i.  e.  by  giving  Money  in  one  City,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  a  Bill  10  entitle  the  Giver  to  receive  the  Value 
in  another  City  •,  to  accompli  Hi  which,  it  is  neccfiary 
a  Merchant  fhould  know  daily  upon  the  Exchange, 
how  the  Equality  or  Par  of  Coins  riles  or  falls ;  fince 
the  Rifing,  Falling,  or  Debafing  of  the  Coins  is  fo 
fubjedt  to  change,  efpecially  in  France  anti  other 
Countries.  The  Queftions  on  this  Subjedfc  may  be 
worked  by  the  Rule  of  Three.  For  Example  : 

A  Merchant  delivered  530/.  Sterling  in  London ,  at 
20;.  per  l.  to  receive  the  lame,  by  a  Bill  of  Exchange, 
at  Anftcnhim ,  the  Exchange  at  thirty 'three  Shillings 
and  I  our  pence  Flemijh ,  for  a  Pound  Sterling,  l  de¬ 
mand  the  fame  in  Flemijh  Money.  Note,  That  in  the 
Stating  of  your  Quc  ft  ion,  your  lirfl  and  third  Nnm- 

be  rn 


* 
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bers  muft  be  both  of  one  Kind  5  if  the  firft  be  Sterling 
Money,  the  third  muft  be  Sterling  *,  if  the  firft  be 
Flemijhy  the  third  muft  be  Flemijh.  Therefore  I  a  lie 
if  20 j.  Sterling  give  33  s.  4 d.  vvhac  will.  530/. 
Sterling  ? 


Alligation  Medial ,  is  when  from  the  fever! 
Quantities  and  Rates  of  divers  Simples  given  J 
difeover  the  mean  Rate  of  a  Mixture  compound  h 
out  of  them.  The  feveral  Cafes  hereof,  will  Cam 
under  the  following  Rules.  For  Example;  e 


d.  l. 

4 - 530 

20 


400 


10600 

400 


4240000 


12 

20)4240000(212000(176616 

40 .  12. .  .  . - 

-  -  8  8  3 1 6 


24 

20 


92 

84 


40 

40 


80 

72. 


80 

72 


80 

72 


Anjwcr  Flcm.  883/.  6  s.  8  d. 
Or  thus  fhorter ; 


Of  5  Bufhels  of  Wheat  at  2  s.  8  d.  a  Bufte] 
Bufhels  of  Rye  at  2  s.  per  Bufhd,  I  would  know  h0ly 

much  the  Bufhel  lo  mixed  would  ftand  me  in,  the 
one  with  the  other. 

To  work  this  Rule,  I  muft  multiply  the  Ingredient 
feverally  by' their  own  Prices,  and  divide  the  Sum  of 
thofe  Products  by  the  Sum  of  the  Ingredients  ft* 
Quotient  anfwers  the  Queftion. 

Therefore  repeating  again  the  above-faid  Example 
I  demand  how  much  that  Miftling  is  worth  ?  Thus 
according  to  Rule, 

s.  d.  s. 

28  2 

5  9 


13  4  18 


5  Bufhels  of  Wheat 
9  Bulhels  of  Rye 
—  add 
14  Divifor 

Then  376  divide  by  14.  Aufivn',  z  s.  zd.{ 

12  s.  d. 

H)  3  76  (c6|  224-  44  or  £ 

28  •  24 


s.  d. 

*3  4 

18  o  add 

4 

12 


376  Dividend 


/.  /.  d. 

3)  53o  at  33  4 

_ 33 

159° 

1590 


17490 
176  8 

1766(6  8 

883(6  8 

I  afk  farther  at  what  Rate  went  the  Exchange  from 
London  to  Rotterdam ,  when  I  delivered  700  Pounds 
Sterling  in  London  j  and  received  in  Rotterdam  1010  /. 
Flemifh  ? 

9 

If  700/.  Sterling  make  1010/.  FI  cm  ids  ^  what  will 

20  s.  Sterling  ? 

1.  s.  d. 

Facie  per  Rule  of  Three  1  8  10  ; 


1 

/. 

s. 

d. 

Proof  700 

ilt  01 

8 

icl 

J)7°° 

00 

00 

00 

8  s  *  of  a  /.  ft 

8)140 

00 

00 

00 

6  d.  r  of  4  .r. 

8)140 

00 

00 

00 

3  d.  [  of  6  d. 

2)  17 

00 

00 

00 

1  d.  i  [  0  f  3  d. 

8 

15 

00 

00 

of  1  d.  -1 

4 

°7 

06 

00 

0 

T4_ 

07 

00 

101 1 

07 

01 

00 

Small  Difference. 

From  the  Exi  hinge  we’ll  proceed  to  Alligation ,  a 
Rule  or  Operation,  whereby  Qi  left  ions  are  rdolved, 
relating  to  the  Mixture  of  Commodities  or  Ingre¬ 
dients,  together  with  the  Value,  Elleft,  &V.  thereof 
in  Compofjtion. 

Alligation  is  of  two  Kinds,  Medial  and  Alternate. 

3 


96  2 

84  - 

12 

So  that  I  conclude  that  a  Bufhel  of  that  Miftling 
may  be  afforded  for  2  j.  2  d.  -$•,  or  J  Earth.  Which 
is  the  Relolucion  of  the  Queftion  propofed. 

.  In  Alligation  medial ,  the  Proof  of  the  Work  is 
by  comparing  the  total  Value  of  the  feveral  Simples, 
with  the  Value  of  the  whole  Mixture  ;  and  when 
thofe  Sums  agree,  the  Operation  is  perfeft  j  fo  as  in 
this  Example. 

s.  d. 

5  Bufhels  of  Wheat  at  2  s.  $  d .  is  -  13  4  ?  j  i 

9  Bufhels  of  Rye  at  2  s.  -  18  o  j 


all  which  amounts  unto  31  4 

which  is  likewife  the  Value  of  14  Bufhels  of  Wheat 
at  2  s.  2  d.  T  -]-•  For  by  the  Rule  of  ‘Three,  it* 
1  Bufhel  coft  2  s.  2  d.  what  will  14  Bufhels? 

Anfiver ,  31  s.  4  d.  with  the  Fraction  or  J  F-rtb. 

The  Nature,  Quality,  &c.  of  the  feveral  li.g/e* 
dients  of-  a  Mixture  being  given,  to  find  the  Tun* 
perament,  or  Degree  of  Finenefs’  rcfulring  from  fte 
whole.  Place  the  feveral  Quantities  of  the  Mixture 
in  Rows  5  ngainft  which,  place  the  feveral  Qmiliucs 
or  Fincnds  *,  then  as  the  Sum  of  the  Quantities  is  to 
their  Prod  lift,  fo  is  Unity  to  the  Quality  or  Fincnds 

of  the  Mixture.  For  Example, 

A  Goldfmith  has  8  lb  Weight  of  Silver  Bullion  of 
7  Oz,  fine,  15  lb,  of  8  Oz.  [■  fine,  and  13  of  10  Oz. 
fine,  and  he  would  melt  all  together,  and  know 
what  Finencfs  a  Pound  weight  ol  that  M.ils  would 
come  to  ? 


lb,  Oz. 
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lb.  Oz. 
8  of  7 

7 


lb.  Oz. 

2)15  of  8 
8 


lb.  Ox. 
13  of  10 

10 


56 


120 


r 

7  r 


130 


127  i 


add  56 
127  i 
13° 

3'3  -1- 

2 


8 

*5 

*3 

36 

2 


Dividend  627 


Divifor  72 


Ozr. 

72)627(8  +  ^4 
57^ 

51 


Pwt . 

or  -14  makes  14 


G> 

4 


Anfwer,  the  Mafs  muft:  be  8  Oz.  i^Pwt.  4  Gr. 

Given  the  Total  of  a  Mixture  with  the  whole  Va¬ 
lue  ;  and  the  Value  of  the  feveral  Ingredients,  to 
find  the  feveral  Quantities  mixed  though  unequally. 
Multiply  the  Total  of  the  Mixture  by  the  leaft:  Value, 
tub  trail  the  Produll  from  the  total'  Value ;  and  the 
Remainder  is  the  firft:  Dividend.  Then  take  the  faid 
leak  Value  from  the  greateft  valued  Ingredient,  and 
the  Remainder  is  the  firft  Divifor.  The  Quotient  of 
this  Divifion  fhews  the  Quantity  of  the  higheft-priced 
Ingredient,  and  the  other  is  the  Complement  of  the 
whole.  And  when  more  Ingredients  than  two  are  in 
the  Com  po  fit  ion,  the  Diviiors  are  the  feveral  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  leaft  Value,  taken  from  the  other  :  The 
Dividends  are  the  Remains  left  upon  the  Divifions, 
till  none  remain  there ;  which  will  be  one  fhorc  of 
the  Number  of  Ingredients;  and  this  defective  In¬ 
gredient  is  to  be  fupplied  as  a  Complement  ;  and  in 
Divifion  no  more  muft  be  taken  in  every  Quotient, 
than  that  there  may  remain  enough  for  the  other  Di- 
vifors ;  and  the  laft  to  leave  nothing  remaining. 

Alligation  Alternate ,  is  when  the  Rates  or 
Qualities  of  feveral  Simples  are  given  ;  and  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  each  is  required  neceffary  to  make  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  the  given  Rate  or  Quality.  Alligation  Alter - 
nate>  fheivs  the  due  Proportion  of  feveral  Ingredients ; 
and  counter- changes  the  Places  of  fuch  Excefles  or 
Differences  as  arile  between  the  mean  Price  and  the 
Extremes;  alcribing  that  to  the  greater  Extreme, 
which  proceeds  from  the  Idler  ;  and  contrarily. 

Die  Rules  which  obtain  in  Alligation  Alternate , 
are  thefe, 

Firft,  You  muft  fet  down  the  Numbers  of  which 
you  will  make  the  Alligation ,  orderly  one  under  the 
other :  And  the  common  Number  whereinto  you 
muft  reduce  them,  let  on  the  Left-hand.  Then 
note  which  of  the  laid  Numbers  are  Idler  than  that 
common  Number,  and  which  of  them  be  greater, 
and  with  a  Draught  of  your  Pen  link  two  Numbers 
together;  K>  that  the  leaft  Number  may  be  ftill 

f  n  /iW*t^.t^e  Breatcft»  and  the  greateft  with  the 
ma  Idl,  J  hen  add  up  all  thefe  Differences  into  one 

V™;  whk'h  fliall  be  the  firft  Number  in  the  Rule 
I  F^rcey  and  the  fecond  Number  the  common  Nurn- 
i!nV  ^u’  muft  be  each  Difference  done  by 

ulcl!-  Example  :  7 

v  A  Y‘ntncr  has  four  Sorts  of  low  Wine  of  four  fe- 
,l  .nzcs  *»  the  firft  at  8  d.  per  Gallon,  the  feconc] 

....  1  /’  F'r  Gallon,  the  third  at  15  d.  per  Gallon, 
f  fourth  at  18  d.  per  Gallon  :  Now  he  would 
/ill!,,  ,  thefe  Sorts  together,  that  a  Gallon  of  thefe 

Wincs  mny  be  worth  12  d.  the  Pun- 

«ion  holding  84  Gallons.  Then: 


6 

3 
•2 

'4 

15 


If  15 


Gall. 

84 


6 


Facit  33+4  of  the  firft  Sort. 


If  15 


Gall. 

84  - 


3 


Facit  16  +  4  of  the  fecond  Sort, 


If  1 5  give 


Gall. 
84- 


what  will  2 


Facit  1  r  +  4  of  the  third  Sort, 


If  15  give 


Gall. 

84  — 


what  will  4 


Facit  ,22  +  4  of  the  fourth  Sort, 
which  Quantities  added  up  make  84,  viz. 

Fractions 


add  33 
16 


1  l 
22 
2 


for  the  Proof  84 


3 

4 

1 

2 

10  Facit. 


5)  10  (2  for  Fractions, 


Further ,  A  Goldfmith  has  divers  Sorts  of  Gold, 
viz.  fome  of  24  Car  rafts,  others  of  22  Carra&s,  others 
of  18  Carrafls,  and  others  of  16  Carrafts  fine  *,  ,‘s  de- 
firous  to  melt  as  much  of  all  thefe  four  Sorts  together, 
as  may  make  a  Mafs  of  Gold  to  contain  16  Ounces 
of  21  Carralts  fine.  Then  he  proceeds  thus: 


5 

3 


12 


If  12  * 


Oz. 

60 


5 


Facit  25  Ounces  of  the  fit  ft. 


If  12 


Oz. 

60 


3 


Facit  15  Ounces  of  the  fecond. 

Oz. 

If  12 - 60 - 1 

Facit  5  Ounces  of  the  third 


If  12 


Oz. 

60- 


3 


Facit  15  Ounces  of  the  fourth. 

which  Quantities  fo  taken  and  mixed,  make  up  the 
Mafs  of  60  Ounces  of  21  Car  rails  fine. 

Oz. 

viz.  25  of  the  firft  Sore 
1 5  of  the  fecond  Sort 
5  of  the  third  Sort 
1 5  of  the  fourth  Sort 

60  of  2i  Car  rails  fine. 

When  we  calculate  on  feveral  falfe  Numbers,  taken 
at  random,  as  if  they  were  true  ones  ;  and  from  the 
Differences  found  therein,  determine  the  Number 
fought ;  fuch  Rule  is  called  in  Arithmetick  the  Rule 
of  Falfe  Poftiiony  which  PIl  demon  ft  rate  in  this 
Place. 

Position  is  either  Single  or  Double.  Single  Po¬ 
rtion  is  when  there  happens  in  the  Propofitions  fome 
Partition  of  Numbers  into  Parts  proportional,  in 
which  Cafe  the  Queftion  may  be  r+olvcd  at  one 
Operation  by  this  Rule.  Imagine  a  Number  at  Plea¬ 
sure,  and  work  therewith,  according  to  the  Tenor 
of  the  Queftion,  as  if  it  was  the  true  Number;  and 

H  h  h  what 


arithmetic  k. 


zio 

what  Proportion  there  is  between  the  falfe  Conclufion 
and  the  falfe  Pofition ,  fuch  Proportion  the  given 
Number  has  to  the  Number  fought.  Therefore  the 
Number  fought  by  Argumentation,  fhall  be  the  firft 
Term  of  the  Rule  of  Three ;  the  Number  fuppofed 
the  fecond  Terms  and  the  given  Number  the  third. 
For  Example : 

Three  Men  build  a  Ship  (which  coft  them  2700  4) 
viz.  A ,  B ,  and  C,  and  they  fo  agree  that  B  is  to  pay 
double  what  A  muft  pay,  and  C  triple  of  what  B 
paysi  I  would  know  how  much  every  Man  ought  to 
pay  ?  To  refolve  this  Queftion,  I  fuppofe  A  paid  6  1. 
therefore  B  paid  12  4  and  C  muft  pay  3  6  1.  But  by 
this  Pofition  of  6  4  +  12  /.  +  3 6  l-  added,  makes  but 
54  /.  which  by  the  Intent  of  the  Queftion  ought  to 
have  been  2700/.  ncverthelefs  by  thofe  fuppofitional 
Numbers  I  fhal!  difcover  the  true  Sums  which  the 
fevcral  Parties  ought  to  pay  ;  for  I  fay,  by  the  Rule 
of  Three : 

l.  I  l 

ifi.  As  54  is  to - 6 - what  will  2700 


16200 


4 

54)  16200(300  A  muft  pay 
162  •  * 


000 

4  4  l 

2 d.  As  54  is  to - 12 - what  will  2700 

12 


32400 

4  . . 

54)  32400  (600  B  muft  pay 

324" 

00  • 


4  4  4 

3 d.  As  54  is  to - 36 - -what  will  2700 

36 

16200 

8100 


97200 

4 

54)  97 200  (1800  C  muft  pay 
54*  ' ' 


432 

432 


00 

4 

Proof  A  pays  300 

B  pays  600 
C  pays  1800 

Total  is  2700  the  Sum  propounded. 

Further,  A  Gentleman  having  about  him  a  certain 
Number  of  Crowns,  faid,  if  a  Fourth,  a  Third,  and 
a  Sixth  of  them  were  added  to  what  he  had  about 
him,  they  would  make  45  Crowns,  what  were  the 
Number  of  Crowns  he  had  about  him?  Anfwer  60 
Crowns.  I  fuppofe  then  he  had  24  Crowns. 


But  if  18  come  of  24  what  will  45  Crowns? 

24 

1 80 

90 


18)  1080(60  Crowns 
Crowns  10S 

Proof  i  of  60  is  15  - 

-T  of  60  is  20  o 

i  of  60  is  10 

Facit  45  Crowns 

Thus  far  for  the  Single  Pofition.  The  Double  P0* 
fition  is,  when  there  can  be  no  Partition  in  the 
Numbers,  to  make  a  Proportion.  In  this  Cafe 
therefore,  you  muft  make  a  Suppofition  twice*,  pro. 
ceeding  therein  according  to  the  Tenor  of  the  Qje. 
(lion.  If  neither  of  the  fuppofed  Numbers  fol ve  the 
Propofition,  obferve  the  Errors,  and  whether  they 
be  greater  or  lefler  than  the  Refolution  requires;  and 
mark  the  Errors  accordingly  with  the  Signs  +  and  - 

Multiply  contrarywife,  the  one  Pofition  by  the 
other  Error  ;  and  if  the  Errors  be  both  too  great,  or 
both  too  little,  fubtradl  the  one  Product  from  the 
other,  and  divide  the  Difference  of  the  Produdls  by 
the  Difference  of  the  Errors.  But  if  the  Errors  be 
unlike,  viz.  one  great  and  the  other  little,  add  the 
Products,  and  divide  the  Sum  thereof  by  the  Sums 
of  the  Errors  added  to  the  greater;  for  the  Propor- 
tion  of  the  Errors  is  the  fame  with  the  Proportion  ot 
the  Exceffes  or  Defedls  of  the  Numbers  fuppofed,  to 
the  Numbers  fought.  A  few  Examples  will  demon- 
ftrate  this  Rule  to  be  plain  and  eafy.  Note  that  this 
Character  -  fignifies  that  the  leffer  of  the  two  Num¬ 
bers,  betwixt  which  it  is  found,  ought  to  be  fubtrad- 
ed  from  the  greater;  and  that  this  -f-  intimates  that 
the  Numbers  betwixt  which  it  is  found,  ought  to b» 
added  together.  We  muft  obferve  farther,  that  for 
the  Operation  of  this  Rule,  we  muft  draw  two  Lines 
a-crofs,  and  Place  the  Terms  of  the  Falfe  Pofnmy 
(viz.  thofe  that  have  the  fame  Denomination)  at  the 
uppermoft  End  of  the  Crofs,  and  each  Error  under 
its  refpedlive  Pofition,  at  the  lower  End  of  the  fame 
Crofs.  For  Example : 

A  certain  Man  being  demanded  what  was  the  Age 
of  his  four  Sons  ?  anfwered  that  his  Eldeft  was  four 
Years  older  than  the  fecond  ;  the  fecond  four  Years 
older  than  the  third  ;  the  third  four  Years  older  than 
the  fourth  ;  and  the  fourth  was  half  the  Age  of  the 
eldeft ;  we  demand  then  what  was  the  Age  of  each 
Son  ? 

To  anfwer  which,  fuppofe  firft  the  Age  of  the 
eldeft  16,  then  by  the  Queftion,  the  fecond  muft  be 
J2,  the  third  8,  and  the  Fourth  or  youngdKj.:  hut 
it  ought  to  have  been  8  ;  fo  that  it  wants  4  of  what 
it  ought  to  be.  I  therefore  make  a  fecond  Suppo¬ 
fition,  and  take  20  for  the  Agq  of  the  eldeft  Son, 
then  the  Age  of  the  fecond  will  be  16,  the  Age  ot 
the  third  12,  and  the  Age  of  the  fourth  or  youngeft 
8,  which  fhould  have  been  half  20,  fo  that  it  warns 
2  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  fo  that  in  both 
thefe  Suppofitions  there  are  Defcfts,  and  by  Conic* 
quence  a-like  the  Scheme  follows: 


Crowns 

J-  of  24  is  6 
of  24  is  8 
e,  of  24  is  4 


ail  which  make  18 


arith a 


(24  both  Defers  work  accordingly  as  ptr 


Rule. 

1 6 

20 

2 

* 

4 

& 

3^ 

80 

32  fubtraft 

48  Dividend 

I E  T 1  C  K. 

Ztl 

For  Suppofition,  fuppofe 

6oi  then 

Second  Suppofition ;  again, 
fuppofe  1 20  A  then. 

60  i  30—10  =  20 

60  r  20-06=14 

60  4  15^04=11 

120-  4  60-10  =  50 
120-  4  40-06  =  34 
x 20*  4  3o-°4=26 

45 

1 10 

4 

2 

T  Divifor  2)  48  (24  Years  of  Age  the  eldeft. 

~  Therefore  the  Age  of  the  eldeft  is 

% 

24  eldeft  Son 
20  fecond  Son 
1 6  third  Son 
12  youngeft  Son 

Which  anfwers  the  Queftion;  for  12  the  youngeft 
Son  is  half  the  Age  of  the  eldeft,  viz.  24. 

Farther,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  100/.  among 
three  Pcrfons,  viz.  A.  B.  C.  in  filch  a  Manner  that 
the  Share  of  R  may  be  the  Triple  of  the  Share  of 
A.  arid  /j  l.  over  and  above  ;  alfo  that  the  Share  of  C . 
may  be  equal  to  the  Sum  of  the  Shares  of  A.  and  B. 
and  61.  over  and  above.  Tftus : 

l. 
12 
40 
58 

no 


Let  the  Jfirft  Pofition  for  the  Share  of  A.  be 
12,  then  B.  mufthave  40/.  and  C.  58/.  but  12/. 
40 1.  and  58  /.  is  no L  which  is  jo/,  too 
much. 


/. 

8 

28 

42 


Then  for  a  fecond  Pofition  I  fuppofe  For  the 
Share  of  A.  SI.  then  B.  muft  have  28/.  and 
C.  42/.  but  8+28+42  =  78/.  but  this  78/.  is 
too  little  by  22  ;  for  if  I  fubtraft  78  from  100, 
there  will  remain  22,  which  is  too  little; 
therefore  this  Queftion,  by  the  Suppofitions  — 
proves  one  too  little  by  22,  and  the  other  Suppoficion 
10  /.  too  much. 


264  + 


78 


10/,  +  lb.  or  10/.  15  s. 


3 2 


Proof  A. 

R 

a 


1 

10 
3  6 
53 


j. 

15 

5 

o 


100  o  Total. 


45+16=61  therefore 
is  1  too  much. 


1 10+16^126  which 

is  6  too  much 

His  Eft  ate  848  L 


5)240(48 

20* 


4° 

40 


Proof 

48*. 1  24-10 
48-  4  16-06 
48*  l  12-04 


14  A. 

10  B. 

08  C. 


32+16=48/4 


5 


a 

T  5 


Having  thus  far  proceeded  in  Arithmetic!:?  the  next 
Thing  deferving  our  Attention  is  the  Dodrine  o> 
Fractions. 

Fraction  in  Arithmetic k  is  a  Part  or  Divifion  of 
an  Unit  or  Integer,  or  a  Member  which  ftands  to  an 
Unit,  in  the  Relation  of  a  Part  to  its  whole. 

Fractions  are  ufually  divided  into  Decimal ,  Sexage- 
Jimal ,  and  Vulgar  \  but  we  will  take  no  Notice  in  this 
Place,  but  of  Vulgar  Fractions  only. 

Vulgar  Fractions,  called  alfo fim ply  Fractions* 
are  always  exprelfed  by  two  Numbers,  the  one  wrote, 
over  the  other  with  a  Line  between  them. 

The  lower,  called  the  Denominator  of  the  Fraction » 
denotes  the  Unit  or  whole  that  is  divided  into  Purrs  3 
and  the  Upper,  called  the  Numerator  of  the  Fraction, 
exprefles  the  Parcs  given  in  the  prefen t  Cafes.  Thus 
two  third  Parts  of  a  Line,  or  other  Things  are  wrote 
where  the  Denominator  3  fhe.ws  that  the  whole 
Line  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  Parts  } 
and  the  Numerator  2  indicates  or  aftigns  cwo  of  i'uch 
Parts. 

Again,  twenty-nine  Sixtieths  is  wrote  il,  where 
the  Numerator  29  exprefles  29  Par  ts  of  an  Integer  di¬ 
vided  into  60 ;  and  the  Denominator  60  gives  the  De¬ 
nomination  to  thefe  Parts,  which  are  called  Sixtieths . 

The  real  Defign  of  adding  the  Denominator ,  is  to 
fhew  what  aliquot  Parc  the  broken  Number  has  in 
Common  with  Unity.  In  all  Fr  all  ions  as  the  Nume¬ 
rator  is  to  the  Denominator ;  fo  is  the  Fraction  itfelf 
to  the  whole,  whereof  it  is  a  Fruition,  Thus  flip- 
pofing  4  of  a  Pound  equal  to  15  s.  it  is  evident  that 
3:41115:  20,  whence  it  follows.  That  there  may 
be  infinite  Fraction's  of  the  fame  Value  one  with  an¬ 
other;  in  as  much  as  there  may  be  infinite  Numbers 
found,  which  fhali  have  the  Ratio  of  3:4. 

Fractions  are  either  proper  or  improper.  Pro¬ 
per  Fraction,  is  that  where  the  Numerator  is 
lefs  than  the  Whole  or  Integer,  as  ]-l.  Improper 
Fraction,  is  where  the  Denominator  is  either  equal 
to  or  bigger  than  the  Denominator ;  and  of  CouiTc 
the  Fraction  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  Whole,  or 


0  o 

7.  i  • 


Farther ,  A  Man  gives  away  his  Eftate  in  this  Man¬ 
ner,  to  A.  -f,  and  he  gave  back  10/.  to  B.  4>  and  he 
gave  back  61.  and  to  C.  J,  and  he  gave  back  4/. 


baft  of  all  he  had  16/.  remaining,  what  was  his 


Integer,  as  *4,  or  4,  or 

Fractions ,  again,  arc  cither  Simple  or  Compound . 
Simple  Fractions,  are  fuch  as  cnnfifl  of  only  one 
Numerator ,  and  one  Denominator ;  as  +  or  -/fb,  Ac. 
Compound  Fractions,  called  alio  Fruitions  of 
Fractions ,  are  fuch  as  con  fill  of  fevrral  Numerators  and 
Denominators ,  as  *  of  \  J  uf  -J  of  J  J,  (Ac . 

Of  Fractions  thefe  are  equal  to  each  other,  whofe 
Numerators  have  the  fame  Ratio  to  their  Denomina¬ 
tors.  Thofe  are  greater,  whole  Numerators  have  a 
greater  Ratio ;  and  thofe  left,  which  hive  Ms:  Thus 
4=-}= ■!+=-• Hut  A  is  greater  than  A  and 
-J  lefs  than  -!•.  lienee  il  both  the  Numcrata *  and 
Denominator  of  a  Fruition,  as  f  be  imlu plied  or  di¬ 
vided  by  the  fame  Number  2  ;  the  FaN  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Cafe,  A,  and  the  Quotients  in  the  latter  \  will 
conflitute  Fractions,  equal  to  the  fu  ll  Fruition  given. 

t  The 


A  R  ITH  ME  TIC  K. 


The  Arithmetick  of  Fractions  con  fids  in  the  Reduc¬ 
tion ,  Addition ,  Subtraction,  and  Multiplication  there¬ 
of. 

The  Reduction  of  Fract ions  is  to  bring  In¬ 
tegers  into  Fractions ,  or  con trari wife  Fractions  of  di¬ 
vers  Denominations  into  one,  or  what  you'll  want  or 
defire. 

When  three  or  more  Fractions ,  which  have  unequal 
Denominators ,  are  given  to  be  reduced,  we  muff  mul¬ 
tiply  the  Numerator  of  each  Fraction ,  and  all  the  De¬ 
nominator s,  except  its  own,  continually  one  imo  an¬ 
other  ;  fo  are  the  feveral  Products,  arifing  from  fuch 
continual  Multiplication,  a  new  Numerator .  And  by 
multiplying  all  the  Denominators  together  continually, 
the  Product  is  a  common  Denominator  to  all  the  new 
Numerators.  Thus  are  reduced  proper  Fractions.  For 
Example  : 

Reduce  -+•  4  into  one  common  Denominator.  Thus: 

for  three  Times  5  is  15,  and  4  Times 
3  +  4  is  i(5,  new  Numerators ,  and  4 

Times  5  is  20.  So  that  \-l-  it-  are 

v<s  _i'0'  common  Denominators ,  and  equal 

to  i  and  4* 

Like  wife  reduce  -+->  4*  v>  4  J,  into  one  Deno¬ 
mination,  being  reduced  per  our  Rule  are  : 


Alfo  the  improper  Fraction  —l-  will  be  reduced  iruQ 

the  whole  Number  13. 

4)52  03 

A  *  - 

* 

12  - 

I  2 


O 

w 

To  reduce  a  mix'd  Number ,  as  4 44  into  an  impr^ 
per  Fraction,  of  the  fame  Value.  .  Mulriply  the  {n. 
teger  4,  by  12-,  the  Denominator  of  the  Fraction \ 
and  to  the  Product  48  add  the  Numerator;  the  Sum 
59,  fet  over  the  former  Denominator  44,  conflict 
the  Fraction  required. 

To  reduce  a  whole  Number  into  an  improper  Fraction 
multiply  the  given  Number  by  the  intended  Denomi* 
-  nator,  and  place  the  Product,  for  a  Numerator  over 
it.  For  Example  :  . 

Reduce  15  into  a  Fraction,  whofe  Denominator 
fliall  be  12.  Facit  *44  for  15  multiplied  by  12  Fo¬ 
ci  t  ‘44. 

*5 

12 


1S0 


Numerator  15120  1 8 1 44  25200  1  U4°  36720 

Denominator  30240  30240  30240  30240  30Z40 

To  reduce  Fractions  of  Fractions ,  the  Rule  is  to 
mulriply  all  the  Numerators  together,  and  take  the 
Product  thereof  lor  a  Numerator,  and  iikewife  to 
multiply  all  rhe  Denominators  together,  and  make  the 
To'al  a  new  Denominator.  For  Example  : 

Reduce  4  ul  of  4  into  a  finite  Fraction  ;  being  re¬ 
duced  it  makes  -/+,  and  is  a  Jingle  Fraction . 

6 

TofT  of  4 

24 

Again  reduce  of  4  of  4  of  4  of  it  into  a  fingle 
Fraction  : 


To  find  the  Value  of  a  Fraction  in  the  known  Parts 
of  its  Integer.  Suppofe  e.  g.  it  were  required  to  know 
what  is  Jz  of  a  Pound  ;  multiply  the  Numerator  .9 
by  20,  the  Number  of  known  Parts  in  a  Pound,  and 
divide  the  Product  by  the  Denominator  16,  the  Quo¬ 
tient  gives  1 1  /.  Then  multiply  the  Remainder  4  by 
12,  the  Number  of  known  Parts  in  the  next  inferior 
Denomination  ;  and  dividing  the  Product  by  16,  as 
before,  the  Quotient  is  3  d .  So  that  -4^  of  a  Pound 
=  1 1  s.  3  d. 

Thus  much  for  Reduction  of  Fractions .  We’ll 
proceed  now  to  Addition. 

Addition  of  vulgar  Fractions.  1.  If  the  given 
Fractions  have  different  Denominators,  reduce  them 
to  the  fame ;  then  add  the  Numerators  together,  and 
under  the  Sum  write  the  common  Denominator. 
Thus,  for  Example. 


Numerator 
Com.  Denominator 


720  |  720  |  720  |  720 


6720 


7X0 

'«iTi  o 


The  Reduction  of  improper  Fractions  into  whole 
Numbers,  is  done  in  dividing  the  Numerator  by  the 
Denominator,  lb  is  the  Quotient  the  whole  Number, 
or  m.xM  Number  fought.  For  Example  : 

Reduce  I  i  into  its  equivalent  mix’d  Number,  the 
Number  will  be  5/.  J  or  9/.  4 s.  for  if  26  be  divided 
by  5,  the  Qjotiuu  is  5  -f 

5)^(5'  ; 

i  « 

i 

Reduce  l7  fruit  2/.  ’  q) 10(2  4 

8 


Reduce  ,l?'J  facit  33.  -I  l 


12)406(33-  -i* 

30* 


46 

3b 


and  44-44-44-41-4-444- 


2.  If  Compound  Fractions  arc  given’  to  be  added ; 
they  muff  firft  be  reduced  to  fimple  ones  5  and  if 
the  Fractions  be  of  different  Denominations,  as  4  of 
a  Pound,  and  4  of  a  Shilling,  they  muff  firft  be  re¬ 
duced  to  Fractions  of  the  fame  Denomination  of 
Pounds. 

3.  To  add  mixed  Numbers:  The  Integers  arc  firft 
to  be  added  ;  then  the  fractional  Parts  \  and  if  their 
Sum  be  a  proper  Fraction ,  only  annex  it  to  the  Sum 
of  Integers.  If  it  be  an  improper  Fraction ,  reduce  it 
to  a  mixed  Number,  adding  the  integral  Parts  there¬ 
of  to  the  Sum  of  Integers,  and  the  fractional  Part 
after  it.  Thus,  5  4  +  4  4  =  10  4. 

For  the  Su  n  t  r a  c  t  1  o n  of  Fractions.  The  Rule 
is  -  when  the  Numbers  given  are  both  fingle  Inac¬ 
tions,  and  have  one  and  the  fame  Denominator,  to 
fubtradl  the  letter  Denominator  from  the  greater,  and 
place  the  Remainder  over  the  common  Denominator, 
fo  is  fuch  new  Fraction  the  Difference  between  the 
Fractions  given.  For  Example: 


SubtraCl  -J-  from  4>  the  Difference  is  l ,  or  4. 

Bur  when  they  have  unequal  Denominators,  they 
muff  be  reduced  into  Fractions  of  the  fame  Value, 
which  fliall  have  a  common  Denominator,  and  then 
find  the  Difference.  For  Example: 

SubtraCl  from  -J  reff  for  4  and  r,  being  re- 

duccdf 


fi 

0 


I 


4 


5 
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duced,  will  44  and  44,  fo  the  Difference  you  fee  to  Subtraft  -  of  4  from  -J  of  4. 
be  ts 

When  one  of  the  Numbers  given  is  a  whole  ‘Num¬ 
ber,  or  a  mixt  Number,  or  if  either  of  them  are 
mixed  Numbers,  reduce  fuch  whole  or  mixt  Num¬ 
bers  into  an  improper  Fruition,  or  Frail  ions ,  and  then 

work  as  before.  .  .  .  ,  * 

Subtradl  7  t  from  12,  the  Remainder  is  found  4-5-, 

for  thefe  two  Fractions  will  be  found  to  be  and 

wbofe  Difference  is  ^  or  4  4- 
In  like  Manner  3  t*  'being  to  be  fubtradled  from 

- 1  4,  the  Remainder  will  be  found  44,  or  2  /.  -.4,  as 

by  the  fubfequent  'Operation. 


—  ^  - 

Being  reduced  th'd^ 

are  4  and  | 


0  'R’efl  4: 


1 

T 


7 

r 


i* 


/. 

3 


•  '3 


3 

4? 


69 

44 


12  Denoin.  So  there  is  or 

2  /.  -rV,  as  bclore. 


25  Numerator.  For  4  multiplied  by  3  is 

12  for  Numerator. 

From  1 2  take  74  Thus : 


I  z 
51 


3  * 

rv 


12 

5 

60 

38 


-5  22 


Reft  d* 

For  Anfwer  remains  4-?-,  or  4  4. 

When  a  whole  Number  is  given  to  be  fubtradled 
From  a  mixt  Number,  fubtradl  the  faid  whole  Num¬ 
ber  from  the  whole  Part  of  the  mixt  Number  *,  and 
unto  the  Remainder  annex  the  fradtional  Part  of  the 
mixt  Number  given,  fo  is  the  mixt  Number  fo  found 
the  Difference  fought.  For  Example : 


Received 


’^r  of  a  Pound,  laid  out  7  Pounds,  what 

remains? 

24 

7  Subtract 
17  4  Remains. 

When  a  Fruition  is  given  to  be  fubtradled  from  an 
Integer ,  fubtradl  the  Numerator  from  the  Denomina¬ 
tor,  and  place  that  which  remains  over  the  Denomi¬ 
nator,  which  new  Fradtion  is  the  Difference  fought. 
So  j  being  fubtradled  from  an  Integer ,  or  1,  the  Re¬ 
mainder  is  4. 

When  a  Frail  ion  is  given  to  be  fubtradled  from  a 
whole  Number  greater  than  1,  fubtradl  the  faid  Frac¬ 
tion  from  one  of  the  Integers  given  by  the  laft  Rule; 
the  remaining  Frali'tons  being  annexed  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Integers  ldfened  by  1,  will  give  the  Remain¬ 
der.  Thus  £  being  fubtradled  from  6,  the  Remain¬ 
der  is  5  4 

To  fubtradl  a  whole  Number  and  a  Fruition  from  a 
whole  Number  and  a  Fruition,  the  FraHions  mud  be 
nr(l  reduced  into  one  Denomination,  then  one  Nume¬ 
rator  fubtradled  from  the  other  ;  and  the  Integers  fub- 
tradled,  as  in  whole  Numbers.  For  Example  : 

Received  30/.  -J,  laid  out  10  /.  4,  firft  reduce  -Jand 

into  one  Denomination. 


3°*  i 

10. 


1 

'“jT 


'I 

4' 

R 

% 


a 

b 


or 


Reft 


20. 


*1- 


When  Fractions  of  Fruitions  are  to  be  fubtradled, 

they  are  to  be  reduced  into  Angle  Fruitions,  then  fub- 
Uaft  ns  before. 


*5 

Thofe  Fruitions  are  always  accounted  the  greatcfl, 
whofe  Numerator  multiplied  by  the  Denominator  of 
the  other  Fruition  makes  the  greatcfl:  Number.  Thus 
t  is  greater  than  4 >  for  7  Times  r.  is  greater  than  8 

rp-  ^  O 

I  jmes  3. 

In  Multiplication  of  Vulgar  Fruit  ions.  1.  If  the 
Fruitions  -pro po fed  be  both  fihiple,  multiply  the  Nu¬ 
merators  one  by  another  for  a  new  Numerator,  and 
the  Denominators  for  a  new  Denominator.  Thus  i 
into  4  produces  -VI. 

*We  mufl  obferve  in  this  Place,  that  as  whole  Num¬ 
bers  multiplied  by  whole  Numbers  increafe  the  Pro- 
dudl;  fo  proper  Fruitions  multiplied  by  proper  Frac¬ 
tions  diminifh  the  Produdl.  For  as  1  multiplied  by  r 
makes  but  1,  fo  that  which  is  Ifefs  than  1  being  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  4  of  a  Pound  makes  but  -  a  Pound  -]•  by 
=A  or  4. 

2.  If  one  of  them  be  a  mix’d  or  whole  Number,  it 
mu  ft  be  reduced  to  an  improper  Fruition ,  and  then 
proceed  as  in  the  lad  Rule.  Thus  7.  4*  being  multi¬ 
plied  by  5.  -f,  the  Produdl  will  be  found  42. 


a 


15 


by  5.4 

5 

*4  by 

A 

28 

for  2,8  by 

2 

— 

15 

s  % 

S 

Il°)42|o(?42 

10 

Though  there  may  be  other  Rules  for. the  Multi¬ 
plication  of  mixed  Numbers,  that  ufed  by  Joiners, 
Carpenters,  and  Bricklayers,  commonly  called  Crofs 
Multiplication ,  ‘is  at  prefent  very  much  in  Ufe.  Thus 
if  it  be  required  to  multiply  120  Feet  J-  by  48  Feet 
firft  multiply  the  whole  Numbers  continually thus 
120  by  48,  and  place  the  Produdl  orderly  one  under 
the  other. 


Thus  the  whole  Numbers  make  576 o,  then 
multiply  alternately,  or  Crofs-ways,  viz.  take 
i  of  48,  which  is  12,  alfo  take  4  of  120, 
which  is  60,  orderly  to  be  added  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  Laftly ,  Add  all  together,  and  to  the 
Sum  add  the  Produdl  of  the  two  Fruitions , 
as  in  this  Example,  the  Produdl  of  the  Mul¬ 
tiplication  of  V  by  4,  which  is  -J-,  fo  the  To¬ 
tal  Produdl  required  will  be  5  8324,  as  you  fee 
by  the  Operation  in  the  Margent. 


960 

480 

J7^° 

12 

60 


583 2  1 


In  like  Manner  multiply  4.  I  by  4.  -I- or  4*.  6d.  by 

4  s.  6  d. 


4* 

4-1 

16 

2 

2.1 

20 


S. 

4 

4 


d. 

6  by  4  s.  6  d, 
6 


1 6 


2.V 


20  •  3 


For  by  multiplying  Croft,  ways,  faying  C  Times  4 

is  24//.  which  is  2  s.  and  fo  alternately  again  it  is  2  s. 
and  the  Fruition  being  of  a  Shilling  is  3  d,  fo  that 
4  s.  6d.  multiplied  by  4 s,  6d,  is  20  s.  3  d. 


1  1 


In 


1 
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In  like  Manner  multiply  3  Feet  6  Inches  by  3  Feet 

6  Inches. 


Feet 


T 


12  i 

Tacit  1 2  Feet  -J 


.Operation  by  Fraffions  by  the  laft  Rule. 


I  s.  d. 

5  S  S 


20 


105 


20 

20 


400 
12 

4800  New  Den. 


I  n  ? 
A  *'°‘ 


ioj' 

24O 

4200 

210 

25200 

IOO 


$d.  is  Vv  of --v  ws.  + 


5 


20 

5 

IOO 


253 1 00  New  Num. 


5 

2.  4”0 


48(00 


For  the  'Divifion  of  Fr cift ions.  1.  If  the  Fra£l'mi 

propofed  be  both  fimple,  multiply  the  Denominator  of 

the  Divifor,  by  the  Numerator  of  the  Dividend  ;  the 
Product  is  the  Numerator  of  the  Quotient.  Then 
multiply  the  Numerator  of  the  Divilor  by  the  Dt. 
nominator  of  the  Dividend,  the  Product  is  the  Dc. 
nominator  of  the  Quotient.  Thus  -})  v 

2.  If  either  Dividend,  Divifor,  or  both,  be  whole 
or  mixed  Numbers,  reduce  them  to  improper  Frac. 
tions  ;  and  if  they  be  compound  Fractions,  reduce 
them  to  fimple  ones  \  and  proceed  as  in  the  firft 
Rule. 

In  Divifion  of  Fr  aft  ions,  obferve  that  the  Quotient 
is  always  greater  than  the  Dividend  becautc  in  all 
Divifion,  as  the  Divifor  is  to  the  Unity,  fo  is  the 
Dividend  to  the  Quotient  ;  as  if  3  divide  12,  it  will 
be  as  3:11:12:4.  Now  3  is  greater  than  1  ;  where- 
fore  12  muff  be  greater  than  4:  But  in  Fi actions,  ai 

1 1  I*£:4y  ;  where  '  is  lefs  than  1  ;  wherefore  -J  mult 
alfo  be  lefs  then 

To  work  the  Rule  of  Three  in  Vulgar  FraB'ms, 
the  Denominator  of  the  firft  Number  mull  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  Numerator  of  the  fecond  •,  then  that 
Product  multiplied  by  the  Numerator  of  the  third 
Number,  and  the  Product  refer ved  for  a  new  Nu¬ 
merator.  That  done,  the  Numerator  of  the  firll 
Number  mud  be  multiplied  by  the  Denominator  of 
the  fecond  ;  and  the  Product  multiplied  by  the  Deno¬ 
minator  of  the  third,  which  Product  will  become  a 
new  Denominator.  This  new  Fraction  fo  fought  is 
the  Anfwer  to  the  Quell  ion,  which  fa  id  Frail  ions, 
whether  proper,  improper,  or  nrxt  Frablions ,  may 
be  reduced  into  its  equivalent  Fractions,  as  before 
thought.  For  Example  : 


48  by  -i-; 

25  3 

48 

m 

^53 

2304 

759 

1265 

506 

64009 

Anfwer  "-J4S4  equal  to  27/. 

15  j.  *}d.  1 

The  Proof  of  this  Queftion  by  the  Rule  of  Three 
Direct, 


If  i  of  a  Yard  cofl  4  of  a  Pound  what  will  { 
a  Yard. 

3  S  .  r 

^  - 

g  - 

5 

3 

20 

18 

7 

8 

Num.  140 

144  Denom.  -I-J5  |  r* 

Jbifascr  -I-?  or  ft. 

Further:  If  3  Yards  of  broad  Cloth  cofl  2/.?, 
what  will  14  v  Yards  Cofl. 


/,  /.  s.  d •  l 1  if.  d % 

1 - * - 5  S  S - 5  5  5 


20 


20 


20  105  105 

12  12  12 


240 


1265 

1265 


6325 

7590 

2530 

1265 


1600225 

m«  1  ,1 


12 

240)  1600225  (6667  (55)5 

1440  60  - - - 

-  -  271*5  -H?r 

1602  66 

1440  60 

1622  67 

1440  60 

1825  7 

1680 


HS 


Yards  /.  Yards 

•» - s - “  /  C°J[ 

3  101 

5  14 

15  404  nV-rV  of  a  Pound,  cqu.il 

7  101  to  13  /.  9  s.  9  d. 

■■■  » 

105  1414 

Thus  proved  by  reducing  your  Fraction  as  before 
thought. 

1.  s.  d . 

105) 14*4  (13  9  4 

,05  ’ 


3^4 

3*5 


49 

20 

105)980(9 

945 


35 

1  2 

-  (I 

105)420(4 

410 


»  A  f  l  9 

'*  -l  »■*  V  lj  ■ 


o 


By 
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By  this  Operation  *tis  evident,  that  Tm  is  equal 

to  13  /.  9  s.  4  d* 

Having  thus  clearly  demonftrated  the  Arithmetic!? 
of  whole  Numbers  and  broken  Numbers,  commonly 
called  Vulgar  Fraftions,  I  proceed  to  that  excellent 
Invention  called  Decimal  Arithmetic!?. ,  firft  invented 
by  Johannes  Regiomontanus ,  and  ufed  by  him  in  his 
Tables  of  Signs. 

Decimal  Fraftions,  are  thofe  whole  Denominator  is 
x,  with  one  or  more  Cyphers;  as  10,  100,  1000, 
10,000,  &c.  Thus  Act,  T-0-6-,  roVff,  Z3c.  are  Decimal 

Fa  ft  ions. 

In  the  Writing  of  Decimal  Fractions ,  we  ufually 
omit  the  Denominator,  as  only  confiding  of  Unity 
with  Cyphers  annexed  ;  and  in  Lieu  thereof  a  Point, 
or  Comma  is  prefixed  to  the  Numerator.  Thus  .V  is 
wrote  .5;  -Aro-,  4b.  fo  .125  exprefles  an  Hundred 
twenty-five  Parts  of  any  Thing  fuppofed  to  be  divided 
into  1000  Parts. 

As  Cyphers  on  the  right  Hand  of  Integers  do  in- 
creafe  their  Value  Decimally  ;  as  2,  20,  200,  13 c.  fo 
when  fet  on  the  left  Hand  of  Decimal  Fraftions ,  they 
decreafe  the  Value  Decimally ;  as  5,  05,  005,  13  c. 
when  fet  on  the  left  Hand  of  Integers,  or  on  the 
right  Hand  of  Decimals ,  they  fignify  nothing  but 
only  to  fill  up  Places  ;  thus  5000,  or  0005,  is  but 
five  Units. 

To  reduce  Vulgar  Fraftions  into  Decimals,  add  Cy¬ 
phers  at  PJeafure  to  the  Numerator,  and  divide  by 
the  Denominator.  Thus  4»  being  propounded  to  be 
reduced  to  a  Decimal ,  will  be  changed  into  .625, 
that  is  for  annexing  Cyphers  unto  the  Nume¬ 

rator  5,  it  will  be  5000,  which  being  divided  by 
the  Denominator  8,  the  Quotient  will  be  625,  before 
which,  prefixing  a  Point,  it  will  be  .625,  that  is 
.AVo-  the  Decimal  fought ;  as  it  appears  in  the  Opera¬ 
tion. 

8)  5000  (625 
48  *  ' 

20 

16 


Fra&ions  are  found  both  in  the  Multiplicand  and 
Multiplicator  jointly,  juft  fo  many  Places  you  rhuft 
cut  oiF  from  the  Produdl,  by  a  Poinr,  Comma,  or 
Line  towards  the  Right-hand,  as  there  are  Places  of 
Decimals  in  both  Factors.  Thus, 


Multiply  246.25 

•87 

by  3  S 

•9 

123125 

♦ 

CO 

73875 

8618.75 

When  the  Multiplication  is  finifhed,  if  there  arife 
not  fo  many  Places  in  all,  as  ought  to  be  cut  off, 
(which  may  often  happen  when  the  Product  is  a  Frac¬ 
tion)  in  fuch  Cafe  as  many  Places  as  are  wanting,  fo 
many  Cyphers  mu  ft  be  prefixed  to  the  Product,  on 
the  Left-hand  thereof,  to  compleat  the  Product. 
For  Example  5 

Multiply  .0375  by  .05 

•°5 

1875 


Now  here  being  but  four  Figures,  I  prefix  two 
Cyphers  to  compleat  the  Produft  of 

Multiply  .03 75  is  .001875  Produft 
by  .05 

Produft  is  .001875  as  by  Rule. 


In  Division  of  Decimals,  proceed  in  all  Refpccfts 
as  in  dividing  of  Integers;  and  when  the  Operation 
is  done,  mark  as  many  Places  in  the  Quotient  for 
Decimals ,  as  with  the  Number  of  Decimals  in  the 
Divifor,  are  equal  to  the  Decimal  Places  of  the  Di¬ 
vidend. 


40 

4° 

o 

The  common  Operations  in  Decimals ,  are  per¬ 
form’d  as  in  the  vulgar  Rules,  Regard  being  had  only 
to  the  particular  Notation,  to  diftinguifh  the  integral 
from  the  fractional  Part  of  a  Sum. 

In  Addition ,  and  Sub  tr  a  ft  ion  of  Decimal  Fraftions', 
the  Points  being  all  placed  under  each  other,  the 
Figures  are  to  be  added  ;  or  fubtra&ed  as  in  com¬ 
mon  Arithmctick :  And  when  the  Operation  is  done, 
fo  many  Figures  of  the  Sum,  or  the  Remainder  are 
to  be  noted  for  Decimals ,  as  there  are  Places  of  De¬ 
cimals  in  the  greateft  given  Number,  an  Example  will 
make  this  clear. 


Addition  of  Decimals.  Subtraction, 


•4379 1  1 

from  67.9 

.792 

59-z7i 

cake  29.8754 

.6124 

15  °4o 

Rem.  28.0246 

%  *  * 

•°5? 

3  •  79 1 

.10 

1 2.000 

from  25.1462 

.2 

7*5 

take  13.07 

H£53i 

97.062 

Rem.  1 2.0762 

for  Multiplication  of  Decimals ,  the  Rule 
'S  often  as  two  Numbers  are  given  to  he  mul- 
^  an^  arc  both  mixe  Numbers,  or  both  Dcci - 

or  one  of  them  a  whole  Number,  and 
l'c  ot'KM‘  a  Decimal  or  mixt  Number,  to  write  them 

in  VM  0,10  underneath  the  other,  as  is  clone 

‘duplication  ol  whole  Numbers ;  and  when  you 
■ vc  &°tten  the  Product,  to  fee  how  many  Places  of 


•22).8o3  0(3.65 
66 

*43  . 

132 

no 

no 


o 


22)8.030(365 

66 


l43 

132 


T  10 
I  10 


o 


22).8o3o(.o365 

66 

143 

132 

no 

no 


73.2)8321.9(1.13 
732 

1002 
732 

2709 
2196 

5*3 


But  there  are  certain  Cafes  in  Divtfm  of  Decimals, 
which  require  fome  further  Management :  as  firft, 
where  the  Divifor  is  a  Decimal  Fra  ft  ion,  and  the 
Dividend  an  Integer;  add  or  annex  as  many  or  ra¬ 
ther  more  Cyphers  to  the  Dividend,  than  there  are 
Places  in  the  Divifor  :  Thus, 

.365)22.0000(60.2 

For  there  being  three  Places  of  Decimals  in  the 
Divifor,  and  four  in  the  Dividend,  there  will  he  but 
one  in  the  Quotient. 

2.  Where  the  Divifor  is  a  mixt  Number,  anti  the 
Dividend  a  whole  Number,  add,  ac  lea  ft,  ns  many 

Cyphers 


21 6  arithmetics.. 

9  9 

Cyphers  to  the  Dividend,  as  there  are  Places  in  the  -row|  »Vo  |-1  -22.75 

Divifor.  Thus,  9*5 

3.65)22.0000(6.02 

3.  Wherever  the  Divifor  is  bigger  than  the  Divi¬ 
dend,  annex  Cyphers  to  the  latter.  Thus, 

.365)22.0000(^.602 


1137  5 
20475 


216.125 


An  fever  216  Feet  and  l  of  an  Inch, 


To  work  the  Rule  of  Three  in  Decimals ,  the 
Operations  arc  the  fame  as  in  whole  Numbers,  only 
in  Decimals  Refpedt  muft  be  had  to  the  Decimal  Rules 
before  taught,  efpecially  when  you  come  to  the  An¬ 
fwer  in  your  Quotient,  by  duly  feparating  the  Deci¬ 
mals  from  the  Integers.  For  Example, 

If  feb.  \  of  Coffee  cofl  3  /.  15  s.  how  much  will 

278  lb.  -1-  cofl:  ? 

Note ,  When  the  fradional  Parts  of  the  Numbers 
in  this  Qneftion  are  converted  into  Decimals ,  then 
they  will  Hand  thus. 


If  9.25  lb.  of  Coffee  cofl  3.73/.  what  will  27%. sib* 
ot  Cot  tec  coil. 

278.5 

3-75 


Further ,  How  many  Yards  of  Wainfcot  does  that 
Room  require,  whofe  Height  is  12  Foot  3  Inches 
and  Compafs  104  Feet  6  Inches? 

3  Inches  in  Decimals  is  .25 
6  Inches  in  Decimals  is  .5 

Therefore  multiply  104.5 

by  12.25 

5225 

2090 

2090 

io45 

In  Feet  1280.125 


13925 

19495 

8355 


1044375 


9.25)  104.43  75(1 12.9  50  =  14- 


925 


•  •  • 


1193 

925 


9.25 


2687 

1850 

8375  Anfwer  1 1 2I.  9 s.  1  d.  + 

8325 

50 


To  anfwer  the  Queftion  in  Yards.’ 
Divide  by  9)1280125(142.236 

9 . 


38 

36 

20 

.18 


21 

IS 


ss 

54 


Further ,  If  9C.  wt.  of  Sugar  cofl:  25  /.  y  s.  what 
will  be  the  Price  of  17  C.  wt.  ? 

C.  1.  c. 

9 - 25.35 - 17 

i7 

17H5 

2535 


9)43°-95(47*88 

36 . . . 

<>3 

79  An  fever  47/.  17  s. 

72 

75 

72 


x 

Anfwer  142  Yards,  r<nnr  Feet  j  or  142  Yards,  2 
Feet,  3  Inches. 

To  find  the  Length  of  the  Circumference  of  a  Cir¬ 
cle,  the  Diameter  being  known.  Let  there  be  a 
Circle  whofe  Diameter  is  42,  what  is  the  Length  of 
the  Circumference  ? — Multiply  always  the  Diameter 
by  22,  and  divide  the  Product  by  7,  your  Quotient 
is  the  Anfwer,  Thus 

42 

22 

%  , 

7)924(132 

o  Anfwer  132. 


3 

Decimals  arc  of  a  very  great  ufc  in  the  Mcnfura- 
tion  of  Su pei  fleies  and  Solids,  which  is  accomplifh'cl 
in  the  following  Manner,  viz, 

There  is  a  Chamber  whofe  Floor  is  22  Feet  9  In¬ 
ches  long,  and  9  Feet  6  Inches  broad,  what  is  the 
Content  in  Feet  and  Inches  ?  Thus  Decimally , 
Length  22.75  Feet  and  Breadth  9.5  Feet  what 
is  the  Cou tent:?  * 


The  Circumference  being  given,  to  find  the  Dn* 
meter  as  in  the  former  Circle,  the  Circumference  be¬ 
ing  and  the  Diameter  required. — The  Circum¬ 
ference  muft  be  multiplied  by  7,  and  the  Produc 
divided  by  22,  and  the  Quotient  is  the  DiameW* 
Thus, 


Circiim* 
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Circumference  13^ 

_ 7 

22)924(42  the  Diameter  required. 
88  . 


44 

44 


o 


The  Diameter  of  a  Circle  being  given  to  find  the 
Jrea,  or  Content  thereof.  Multiply  the  Diameter  by 
itfclf*5  again>  multiply  by  n,  and  divide  by  14,  and 
your  Operation  is  perfect  Thus, 

^  The  Diameter  42  the  Content  of  the  Circle  re¬ 
quired.  . 

Diameter  42 

inuitiply’d  by  42 

84 

168 


1764 

multiply ’d  by  n 

*  ^ 

1764 


Table  of  Roots  for  the  fquare  Figure  an  fiver  ing  to 
that  Number  :  Or  if  that  fquare  Number  be  not  pre- 
cifely  there,  to  the  next  lefTer  Number:  This  Root 
write  clown  for  the  firft  Figure  of  the  Quotient,  and 
fub'ratfl  its  Square  from  the  Left-hand  Clafs  to  the  Re¬ 
mainder,  bring  down  the  next  Clafs  toward  the 

Right. 

3.  Write  down  the  Double  of  the  Quotient- figure, 
under  the  Left-hand  Figure  of  the  fecond  Clafs  *,  and 
feelc  how  oft  the  Decuple  is  contained  in  the  Figure 
over  it:  The  Quotient  gives  the  fecond  Figure  of 
the  Root. 

4.  Write  the  fame  Quotient  under  the  Right-hand 
Figure  of  the  fame  Clals  *,  and  fubtratft  the  Product  of 
the  whole  Number  underwitten,  multiplied  by  the 
firft  Figure  of  the  Rooty  from  the  Number  over  it, 
as  in  Divifion. 

5.  The  Operation  being  repeated  according  to  the 
third  and  fourth  Steps,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Remainder 
being  (till  divided  by  the  Double  of  the  Root  as  far 
as  extracted,  and  from  the  Remainder,  the  Square  of 
the  Figure  that  laft  came  our,  with  the  Decuple  of 
that  aforefaid  Divifor  augmented  thereby,  being  fub- 
tra&ed  *,  you  will  have  the  Root  required.  For  Ex¬ 
ample  : 

Note,  That  by  Decuple  is  underftood  a  Term  of 
Relation  or  Proportion,  implying  a  Thing  to  be 
ten  Times  as  much  as  another. 


Divide  by  14)19404(1386  Content  required. 

14. . . 


S  4 
42 

120 

112 

84 


To  Extract  the  Root  of  99856,  point  it  after  this 

•  •  • 

Manner,  99856,  then  feek  a  Number  whole  Square 
Ihill  equal  the  firft  Fig  ure  9,  viz.  3,  and  write  it  in 
the  Quotient  •,  then  having  fub trailed  from  9,  3  x  3, 
or  9,  there  will  remain  o  ;  to  which  fet  down  the  Fi¬ 
gures  as  far  as  the  next  Point,  viz.  98  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Operation. 

•  •  • 

99856(316 

9 


Having  thus  compleated  our  Arithmetic!: ,  either 
of  Integers  or  Fr  aft  ions,  both  Vulgar  and  Decimal , 
we  mult  proceed  to  the  Extraction  of  Square  and 
Cube  Roots. 

Square  Root  is  a  Number  confidered,  as  the 
Root  of  a  fecond  Power  or  Square  Number  ;  or  a 
Number  by  whofe  Multiplication,  into  itfelf,  a  Square 
Number  is  generated  ;  which  Square  Number  is  the 
Product  of  a  Number  multiplied  by  itfelf.  Thus  4 
the  Product  of  2  multiplied  by  2  ;  or  1 6  the  Product 
of  4  multiplied  by  4,  arc  Square  Numbers  •,  therefore 
the  Number  2,  being  that  by  whofe  Multiplication 
by  itfelf,  the  Square  Number  4  is  produced  •,  is  in 
refpeft  hereof  called  a  Square  Root ,  or  the  Square 
Root  of  4.  Since  as  Unity  is  to  the  Square  Root ,  fo 
is  the  Root  to  the  Square  Number. 

For  the  Extraction  of  Square  and  Cube  Roots ,  they 
have  the  Squares  and  Cubes  of  all  Digits  in  Readi- 
nefs,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  Table. 


Roots 

1 

'W 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Square 

I 

4 

9 

16 

2  5 

36 

49 

6.\. 

81 

Cubicle  , 

1 

8 

27 

6  4 

12s 

216 

343 

512 

7-9 

To  extraft  a  Square  Root  out  of  a  given  Number, 
i*  Divide  the  given  Number  into  Claflcs  of  two  Fi¬ 
gures  a  Piece  \  and  include  each  Clafs  between  two 
Dots,  commencing  with  the  Place  of  Units*  or  the 
Right-hand  Figure  \  the  Root  will  confift  of  fo  many 
Farts  or  Figures  as  you  have  Gaffes.  By  the  Way 
obferve,  it  may  happen  that  for  the  la  It  Clafs,  on 
the  Left-hand  there  fhall  only  be  one  Figure  left. 

2  •  Then  the  Left-hand  Clafs  being  the  Square  of 
the  firft  Figure  of  the  Root  fought  •,  look  in  the 
>9 


09S 

61 


375 6 
3756 


o 


Then  taking  no  Notice  of  the  laft  Figure  S,  fay, 
how  many  Times  is  the  Double  of  3,  or  6,  contained 
in  the  firft  Figure  9?  Aniwcr  1,  wherefore  having 
wrote  one  in  the  Quotient,  fubtraft  the  Product  of  1  x 
61,  or  61  from  98,  and  there  will  remain  37,  to  which 
connect  the  laft  Figure  56,  and  you  will  have  the 
Number  3756  on  which  the  Work  is  next  to  be  carried 
on.  Wherefore  alfo  negledling  the  laft  Figure  of  this, 
viz  6,  fay,  how  many  Times  is  the  double  of  3  1  or 
62  contained  in  375,  (which  may  be  guefied  at  from 
the  initial  Figure  6,  and  37,  by  taking  Notice  how 
many  Times  6  is  contained  in  37:)  Anfwer  6;  and 
writing  6  in  the  Quotient,  fubtradl  6  x  626,  or  3756, 
and  there  will  remain  o  ;  whence  it  appears  that  the 
Bufinefs  is  done,  the  Root  coming  out  316. 

Otherwife,  with  the  Diyifors  fee  clown,  it  will 
ft  and  thus: 

•  •  • 

99856(316 

9 

6)  98 
0 1 

62)3756 

3766' 

o  and  fo  in  other#! 


Again 


K  k  Ic 


2.18 
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Again,  if  you  was  to  extract  the  Root  of  22178791  : 
Fir  ft  having  pointed,  leek  a  Number,  whole  Square 
(if  it  cannot  be  exactly  equalled)  fhall  be  the  next 
lefs  fquare,  (or  nearcll)  to  22,  the  Figures  ro  the 
fir  ft  Point,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  4,  lor  5  x  5,  or 
2 5,  is  greater  than  22  ;  and  4x4,  or  16,  is  lefs; 
wherefore  4  will  be  the  fir  ft  Figure  of  the  Roor. 
This  therefore  being  writ  in  the  Quotient,  from  22, 
rake  the  Square  4  x  4,  or  16  ;  and  to  the  Remainder 
6,  adjoin  the  next  Figures  1  7,  and  you  will  have 
617  ;  from  whole  Divifion,  by  the  Double  of  4,  you 
are  to  obtain  the  fecond  Figure  of  the  Root,  viz. 
neglecting  the  la  ft  Figure  7,  fay,  how  many  Times  8  is 
contained  in  61  ?  Anfwcr  7  ;  wherefore  write  7  in  the 
Quotient,  and  from  617  take  the  Product  of  7  into 
87,  or  609,  and  there  will  remain  8,  to  which  join  the 
two  next  Figures  S7,  and  you  will  have  S87  ;  by  the 
Divifion  whereof  by  the  D  >ubie  of  47,  or  94,  you 
are  to  obtain  the  third  Figure;  in  order  to  which, 
fay,  how  many  Times  is  04  contained  in  S8  ? 
Anfwer  o ;  wherefore  write  o  in  the  Quotient, 
and  adjoin  the  two  l aft  Figures  9  1,  and  you 
will  have  88791,  by  whole  Divifion  by  the  Double 
of  470,  940,  you  are  to  obtain  the  Lift  Figure,  viz. 
fay,  how  many  Times  940  in  8879  ?  Anfwer  9  ; 
wherefore  write  9  in  the  Quotient,  and  you  will  have 
the  Root  4709.  But  fince  the  Product  9  x  9 409,  or 
84681  fubc rafted  from  S8791  leaves  41  io,  the  Num¬ 
ber  4709  is  not  the  Root  of  the  Number  22178791 
prccilely,  but  a  little  lels. 


taken  the  Square  of  1  from  3,  there  will  remain  2  • 
having  fee  the  two  next  Figures,  viz.  29  to  it  ’  /*,  J 
to  2,)  feek  how  many  Times  the  Double  or  1,  V-  t 
is  contained  in  22,  and  you  will  find  indeed  that  4 
contained  more  than  ten  Times;  but  you  are  never  to 
take  your  Divifor  10  Times,  no,  nor  9  Times 
this  Cafe;  becaufe  the  Product  of  9  x  29,  or  2^ 
greater  than  229,  from  which  it  fhould  be  taken, 
fub traded  :  Wherefore  write  only  S,  and  then  having 
wrote  8  in  the  Quotient,  and  fubtracled  Sx2S  J 
224,  there  will  remain  5,  and  having  let  down  tQ 
this  the  Figures  76,  feck  how  many  Times  the  I)ou. 
ble  of  iS,  or  36,  is  contained  in  57,  and  you  will 
find  1,  and  fo  write  1  in  the  Quotient ;  and  havino 
fubcraCtcd  1x361,  or  361  from  576,  there  will  re¬ 
main  215.  haftly ,  To  obtain  the  remaining  FiwUres 
divide  this  Number  215,  by  the  Double  of  1 8 vjz' 
362,  and  you  will  have  the  Figures  59,  which  beiii* 
writ  in  the  Quotient,  give  the  Root  181,59,  Thus;° 

32976(181,59 


2)229 

224 


36)576 

361 

.  362)215(59,  tic. 


•  9  •  • 

22178791  (4709>43^37i 
16 


88  79 1 
84681 


41 1000 

376736 

3426400 
2 8 25649 

60O75 100 

565I3I96 
•  ■  — *  ■  —» 

3561 9O4OO 
28  2566 1 69 

73624231 


If  then  it  be  required  to  have  the  Root  approach 
nearer;  carry  on  the  Operation  in  Decimals,  by  ad¬ 
ding  to  the  Remainder  two  Cyphers  in  each  Opera¬ 
tion  ;  thus  the  Remainder  4110,  having  but  two 
Cypher  added  to  it,  becomes  41  1000  ;  by  the  Di¬ 
vifion  whereof,  by  the  Double  ol  4709,  or  9418, 
you  will  have  the  firfi  Decimal  Figure  4  ;  then  hav¬ 
ing  writ  4  in  the  Quotient,  1‘ubiraCt  4  x  9418.1,  or 
376736,  from  41  1000,  and  there  will  remain  3426; 
and  fo  having  added  two  more  Cyphers,  the  Woik 
may  be  carried  on  at  Pica 'ure,  the  Root  at  Length 
coming  out  4709.43637,  QV. 

Hut  when  the  Root  is  carried  on  half  Way  or  a- 
bovc,  the  reft  ol  the  Figures  may  be  obtained  by 
Divifion  alone  :  As  in  this  Kx.unple,  if  you  had  a 
Mmd  to  exh  abl  the  Root  to  nine  lug  hits,  after  the 
live  former  4709  4  are  (strutted,  the  lour  latter  may 
be  had,  by  dividing  the  Remainder  by  the  Double  of 
4709.4.  _ 

dims  if  the  Root  of  32976,  were  to  b*  extracted 
to  live  Places,  in  Numbers  ;  after  the  Figutvs  are 
pointed,  write  1  in  the  Quotient,  as  being  the  Figure 
whole  Square  1  x  1,  or  1,  is  the  grearrfl  tint  is  con¬ 
tained  in  5,  life  Figure  to  the  lirfl  Point;  and  having 


After  the  fame  Manner  are  Roots  extracted  out  of 
Decimal  Numbers.  Thus  the  Root  of  329,76  is 
18,159;  and  the  .#00/ of  3,2976  is  1,8159;  and  the 
Root  of  0,032976,  is  0,18159,  and  fo  on.  But  the 
Root  of  3297,6  is  57,4277  ;  and  the  Root  of  32,0*1; 
is  574247  ;  and  thus  the  Root  of  9,9856  is  3,16. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  Extraction  of  Cube  Roo !<, 
we  mult  under  Hand  what’s  a  Cube  or  Cubic  Root. 

A  Cube  Root,  is  the  Origin  ofa  Cubic  Number, 
which  Cubic  Number  is  a  Number  arifing  from  the 
Multiplication  of  a  fquare  Number  by  its  Root.  Tki 
if  the  fquare  Number  4  be  multiplied  by  its  Root:, 
the  FaClum  8  is  a  Cube ,  or  Cubic  Number ;  and  tk 
Number  2,  with  Rcfpeft  thereto  a  Cube  Root, 
Ilcncc,  fince,  as  Unity  is  to  the  Root,  fo  is  the  Roil 
to  the  Squares  and  as  Unify  is  to  the  Root,  fo  is  the 
Square  to  the  Cube  ;  the  Root  will  alio  be  to  the 
Square,  as  the  Square  to  the  Cube ;  that  is.  Unity,  the 
Root,  the  Square,  and  the  Cube  are  in  continual  Pro¬ 
portion  ;  and  the  Cube  Root  is  the  fir  ft  ol  two  Num¬ 
bers  that  are  mean  Proportionals  between  Unity  aal 
the  Cube. 

A  Cube  Number  is  either  Simple  or  Compound.  The 
fun  pie  Cube  Numbers ,  together  with  their  reipedivc 
Roots  are  exprefied  in  the  Table  at  the  Beginning  of 
Extraction  of  Square  Roots. 

A  Com  pound  Cube  Nu  m  b  f.  r,  is  that  which  be¬ 
ing  produced  by  it  left,  is  never  lei’s  than  moo,  l‘> 
405224  is  a  compound  Cube  Number ,  being  produced 
by  thus : 


74 

74 


547^ 

74 


296 

5 18 


21904 

3833a 


5476  the  Square  405224  Cube  Number 


The  Extraction  of  the  Cubic  Root ,  and  ol  nil  other 

'loots  may  be  comprehended  under  one  general  1UL 

)iz,  every  thiid  Figure  beginning  from  Unity, 

0  be  pointed,  if  the  Root  to  be  extracted  be  a  f-w> 

nc  ;  or  every  fifth,  if  it  be  a  iSftadrato  Cubic,  (  >r 

lie  fifth  Rower,)  and  then  Inch  a  Figure  is  to  he  wot 

1  the  Quotient,  whole  greatell  /tytwr  (due  i-S 

tube,  if  ir  lie  a  Cubic  Rower,  or  whole 

tube ,  if  it  be  the  fifth  Power)  (ball  either  be  equal  t() 

tin* 
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the  Figure  or  Figures,  before  the  firfl:  Point,  or  next 
Ms  under  them;  and  then  having  fubtrafted  chat 
polA  the  next  Figure  will  be  found  by  dividing  the 

Livend,  by  the  next  leaft  Power  ol  the  Quotient, 
multiplied  by  the  Index  of  the  Power  to  beext  rafted, 
m  by  the  triple  Square,  if  the  Root  be  a  Cubic 
nnVor  by  the  Quintuple  Biquadrate  (that  is  five 

Times  twice  Square)  it  the  Root  be  of  the  fifth  Power, 
^  And  having  again  fubtrafted  the  Power  of  the 
n'hole  Quotient  from  the  firfl  Refolvend,  the  third 
p.crure  will  be  found  by  dividing  that  Remainder, 
-^merited  by  the  next  Figure  of  the  Refolvend,  by 
the*  next  letter  Power  of  the  whole  Quotienr,  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  Index  of  the  Power  to  be  extracted. 

Bir  to  leave  nothing  unobferved,  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  farther  on  this  Subjeft,  we  mutt:  let  our  Pupils 
know  what  we  mean  by  Powers.  Power  in  Antbme- 
f-h  is  the  Produce  of  a  Number,  or  other  Quantity, 
multiplied  into  itfelf.  Thus  the  Produce  of  the  Num¬ 
ber  3  multiplied  by  itfelf,  viz.  9  is  the  fecond  Power 
Ofo.  the  Faftum  of  9  multiplied  by  3,  viz.  27  is 
the^third  Power ;  and  the  Product  of  27  again  multi¬ 
plied  bv  3,  viz.  81,  is  the  fourth  Power ,  and  fo  on 
to  Infinity.  In  Refpeft  hereof,  the  firfl:  Number  3 
is  called  the  Root  or  firft  Power.  The  fecond  Power 
is  called  the  Square,  with  Refpeft  to  which  3  is  the 
[ware  Root ,  (as  is  feen  in  the  Table.)  The  third 
Pow^r  27  is  called  the  Cube ;  with  Refpeft  to  which 
the  3  is  the  Cube  Root  \  to  be  feen  likewife  in  the  Ta¬ 
ble/  The  fourth  Power  81  is  called  the  Biquadrate , 
or  Quadrato  Qua  dr  a  turn ;  with  Refpeft  to  which  3  is 
the  Biquadratic k  Root. 

The  Number  which  file ws  how  often  the  Root  is 
multiplied  into  itfelf,  to  form  the  Power  ;  or  how 
often  the  Power  is  to  be  divided  by  its  Root ,  to  come 
at  the  Root  is  called  the  Exponent  of  the  Power  :  Thus 
the  Exponent ,  or  Index  (for  in  this  Place  they  are  two 
Unanimous  Terms)  of  a  Square  Number  is  2,  of  a 

Otic  h  &c- 

Now  to  proceed  on  the  Ext  raff  ion  of  Cube  Roots. 
To  extraft  the  Cube  Root  of  13312053,  the  Number 

is  firfl  to  be  pointed  after  this  Manner,  viz.  1 3312053, 
then  you  are  to  write  the  Figure  2,  vyhofe  Cube  is  8 
in  the  firfl  Place  of  the  Quotient,  as,  that  which  is 
the  next  letter  Cube  to  the  Figures  13  (which  is  not  a 
perfect  Cube  Number)  or  as  far  as  the  firfl  Point ;  and 
having  fubtrafted  the  Cube ,  there  will  remain  5  ; 
which  being  augmented  by  the  next  Figure  of  the  Re¬ 
in]  vend  3,  and  divided  by  the  triple  Square  of  the 
Quotient  2,  by  feeking  how  many  Times  3x4,  or 
12,  is  contained  in  53,  it  gives  4  for  the  fecond  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Quotient.  But  iince  the  Cube  of  the 
Quotient  24,  viz.  15824,  would  come  out  too  great 
to  lie  fubtrafted  from  the  Figures  13312,  that  precede 
the  fecond  Point,  there  mull  only  3  be  writ  in  the 
Quotient;  then  the  Quotient  23  being  in  a  feparate 
Place  multiplied  by  23  gives  the  Square  529,  which 
again  multiplied  by  23,  gives  the  Cube  12167,  and  this 
taken  from  1 33 1 2,  will  leave  1145;  which  augment- 
til  by  the  next  Figure  of  the  Refolvend  o,  and  di- 
vu.ed  by  the  triple  Square  of  the  Quotient  23,  viz . 
hy  locking  how  many  Times  3x529,  or  1587,  is 
contained  in  11450,  it  gives  7  lor  the  third  Figure  of 
jhe  Quotient.  Then  the  Quotient  237,  multiplied 
hJ.  237»  g'ves  the  Square  56169,  which  again  multi¬ 
plied  by  257,  gives  the  Cube  133 12053,  and  this 

,L*n  Icom  t he  Refolvend,  leaves  o.  \V hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  Root  fought  is  237,  as  it  appears  in 
die  following  whole  Operation. 


13312053(237 
Subtract  the  Cube  8 

1-2)  remain.  53(4  or  3 

Subtract  Cube  12167 
1587)  remain.  11450(7 

13312053 
Remains  o 

•  ft 

So  to  extraft  the  Quadra  to  Cubical  Root  of  5  6430820, 
it  mull  be  pointed  over  every  filth  Figure;  and  the 
Figure  3,  whole  Qua  dr  a  to  Cub: ,  or  fifth  Power  243, 
is  the  next  letter  to  364,  viz.  to  the  firfl  Point,  mult 
be  writ  in  the  Quotient.  Then  the  Qua  dr  at  0  Cube 
243  being  fubtrafted  from  364,  there  remains  121, 
which  augmented  by  the  next  Figure  of  the  Refolvend , 
viz.  3,  and  divided  by  five  Times  the  Biquadrate  of 
the  Quotienr,  viz.  by  feeking  how  many  Times  3x81, 
or  405  is  contained  in  1213,  it  gives  2  for  the  fecond 
Figure.  That  Quotient  32  being  thrice  multiplied  by 
itfelf,  makes  the  Biquadrate  1 0485*76;  and  this 
again  multiplied  by  32,  makes  the  Quadra  to  Cube , 
33554432,  which  being  fubtrafted  from  the  Refol¬ 
vend,  leaves  2876388.  Therefore  32  is  the  Inteoer 
Part  of  the  Root ,  but  not  the  true  Root ;  wherefore  if 
you  have  a  Mind  to  profecute  the  Work  in  Decimals, 
the  Remainder,  augmented  by  a  Cypher,  mud  be  di¬ 
vided  by  five  Times  the  aforefaid  Biquadrate  of  the 
Quotient,  by  feeking  how  many  Times  5X  1048576, 
or  5242880  is  contained  in  2S763883O,  and  there 
will  come  out  the  third  Figure,  or  the  firfl;  Decimal 
5.  And  fo  by  fubtrafting  the  Quadralo  Cube  of  the 
Quotient  32,5  from  the  Refolvend,  and  dividing  the 
Remainder  by  five  Times  its  Biquadratc,  the  fourth 
Figure  may  be  obtained  ;  and  fo  on,  in  infinitum . 
This  is  the  above- mention’d  Operation  at  length  ; 

36430820(32,5 


243 

405)1213(2 


33554432 

5242880)2876388,0(5 


Jn  fome  Cafes  it  is  convenient  only  to  indicate  the 
Extraction  of  a  Root,  efpecially  where  it  cannot  be 
had  exaftly.  Now  the  Sign  or  Character,  whereby 
Roots  are  denoted,  is  :  To  which  is  added  the  Ex¬ 
ponent  of  r he  Power ,  if  it  be  above  a  Square,  and 
even  fometimes  if  it  be  nor.  For  Example,  v'2  de¬ 
notes  the  Square  Root.  */3  the  Cube  Rooty  &c. 

When  a  Biquadratick  Root  is  to  be  extracted,  you 
may  extraft  twice  the  Square  Rooty  becaufc  t/+  is  as 
much  as  t/*  x  2.  And  vv lien  the  Cubo cubic  Root  is  to 


be  extracted,  you  may  firfl  extraft  the  Cube  Rooty  and 
then  the  Square  Root  of  the  Cube  Rooty  becaufe  the  v'6 
is  the  fame  as  /:X3;  whence  fome  have  called  chefe 
Roots,  not  Cubocubic  ones,  but  .Quadralo  Cubes.  And 
the  fame  is  to  be  obferved  in  other  Roots,  whofe  In¬ 
dexes  are  not  prime  Numbers. 

To  prove  the  Extraction  of  Roots.  1.  Fora  Square 
Root :  Multiply  the  Root  found  by  itlelf,  and  to  the 
Produft  add  the  Remainder,  if  there  were  any :  If 
the  Sum  be  equal  to  the  Number  given,  the  Opera¬ 
tion  is  juft. 

2.  For  a  Cube  Root :  Multiply  the  Root  found  lay 
itfelf;  and  the  Produft  again  by  the  fiune  Root,  to 
the  la(l  Produft,  add  the  Remainder  if  there  were 
any.  If  the  Sum  come  out  the  Number  firfl  given, 
the  Work  is  jull. 

Now  to  reduce  this  into  PraClice,  efpecially  ns  to 
folving  fome  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Quell  ions  \ 
1  proceed  thus. 

1.  If  I  will  find  a  mean  Pioportional  between  two 
given  Numbers,  I  multiply  the  given  Number:!,  the 

one 


2ZO 


ARITHMETIC  K. 


one  by  the  other,  and  extraft  the  Square  Root  of  the 
Prod uft,  To  (hall  that  Square  Root  be  the  mean  Pro¬ 
portional  lbught.  For  Example : 

Let  the  given  Number  be  16  and  6 4,  according 
to  my  Rule,  I  multiply  16  by  64,  and  the  Produft  is 
1 024,  the  Square  Root  of  which  is  32,  fo  that  32  is 
the  mean  Proportional  between  16  and  6 4.  Thus* 


2-53 

2*53 

759 

1265 

506 


6.4009 

2*53 


64 

96 

1024(32  Square  Root 

9 _ 

62)  124 
124 


Aoain,  am  I  defired  to  find  a  third  Side  to  two 
Sides3  of  Right-angled  plain  Triangle  given  ?  For 
Example  in  the  Triangle  A,  B,  C,  the  Bafe  A,  B,  is 
24,  and  the  Perpendicular  B,  C,  is  18,  now  1  am  to 
find  the  Length  of  the  Hypothenufe. 


C 


To  anfwer  this  Propofuion,  I  mud  firft  fquare  the 
Bafe  A.  B..  24,  which  is  576,  then  fquare  the  Per¬ 
pendicular  iS,  which  makes  324;  then  add  thefe 
two  Sums  together,  and  the  Produft  is  900,  and  the 
Square  Root  of  900  is  30,  which  gives  the  Length 
of  A.  C.  This  Proportion  is  of  great  Ule  in  mea- 
furing  of  Heights,  Diftanccs,  and  other  mathemati¬ 
cal  Figures. 

2.  As  to  [olid  Meafurcs. - If  the  Side  of  a  Cube , 

be  12  Inches,  how  many  Cubical  Inches  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  that  Cube  ?  To  anfwer  which  1  multiply  the 
I  .ength  by  the  Breadth,  and  that  Produft  by  the 
Depth  \  as  in  this  Example : 


J44  fquare  Inches 
1 2 

1 7 28  cubical  Inches 


192027 

320045 

128018 


16.194277  Feet 


Note,  That  Solid  in  Geometry,  is  the  3d  Species  of 
Magnitude,  having  three  Dimen  lions.  Length 
Breadth  and  Thicknefs. 


To  meafure  a  Pyramid.  APYRAMiDisa  folid  Fi. 
gure,  whofe  Bafe  is  a  Polygon,  and  whole  Sides  are  plain 
Triangles,  their  feveral  Tops  meeting  together  in  one 
Point  at  the  Top.  Now  if  the  fuperficial  Content 
of  the  Bafe  of  a  Pyramid  be  5.756  Feet,  and  the 
Height  thereof  14.25.  (which  laid  Height  is  the 
Length  of  the  perpendicular  Line,  that  falls  from 
the  Top  of  the  Pyramid  to  the  Bafe)  what  is  the  fo- 
lid  Content  of  that  Pyramid  ?  The  Operation  muft 
be  thus : 

* 

If  the  Area  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Pyramid  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  of  the  Height  thereof,  the  Produft  Hull 
be  the  folid  Content  of  the  Pyramid ,  therefore  )  c; 
14.25  is  equal  to  4.75,  and  5.756,  the  Bafe  be  mul- 
tiplied  by  4.75  =  27.341  Feet,  the  Solidity  of  th: 

3)14.25(4.75 
12  *  * 


22 

21 


15 

27.34100  folid  Feet  15 


o 


Pyramid  required. 

5.756 

4-75 

28780 

40292 

23024 


To  meafure  a  Globe.  A  Globe,  is  a  perfeft  round 
Body  contained  under  one  Plain  ;  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Globe  there  is  a  Point,  called  the  Center,  front 
whence  all  llrait  Lines  drawn  to  the  Out- fide,  are 
of  equal  Length,  and  called  Semi- diameters,  the 
Double  of  any  one  of  which,  is  equal  to  the  Dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Globe.  Now  if  the  Diameter  of  the 
Globe  of  Scone  be  1.75  Feet,  how  many  Feet  fold 
are  contained  in  that  Globe  ?  The  Operation  mull 
be  condufted  by  multiplying  firft  the  Diameter  1  -75* 
by  itfelf,  the  Produft  will  be  3.0625,  which  multi¬ 
plied  again  by  the  faid  1.75,  ‘gives  for  the  Product 
5.359375,  to  wit  the  Cube  of  the  Diameter  j  which 
being  multiplied  by  .5238,  the  Produft  thence  aril- 
ing  will  be  2.807  4*,  which  is  the  Solidity  of  the 
Globe  propounded.  Thus : 


In  like  Manner,  if  the  Side  of  a  Cube  of  Stone  be 
2  53  1-Vet,  the  folid  Content  of  that  Cube  will  be 
16.194277  Feet.  Thus; 


A  R  IT  H  M  ET I  C  K.  zzi 


i*75 

i*75 

875 


To  Reduce  rational  Quantities  to  the  Form  of  any 
urd  Root  aligned.  For  Example,  if  3  were  to  be 

brought  to  the  Form  of  12,  you  muft  raife  3  up 
to  its  fourth  Power,  and  then  prefixing  the  Note 


1225 

175 

3.0625 

i-75 


of  Radicality  to  it,  it  will  ^ :  81,  or  81  which  is 

the  fame  Form  with  f/\  12.  And  this  Way  may  a 
fimple  Surd  Fradtion,  whofe  radical  Sign  refers  only 
to  one  of  its  Terms,  be  changed  into  another,  which 
fhall  refpedt  both  Numerator  and  Denominator.  Thu9 


*53 I25 
214375 
30625 

5-359375  Cube 
5-238 

42875000 

16078125 

10718750 

26796875 

2.8072406250  the  Solidity  of  the  Globe 


Having  already  demonftrated  and  elucidated,  all  the 
Rules  and  Operations  in  Arithmetick ,  I’ll  conclude  with 
what  the  Arithmeticians  are  pleafed  to  call  an  irrational 
or  incommen fur  able  Number ,  otherwife  Surd. 

Surd  in  Arithmetic/:,  denotes  a  Number  that 
cannot  be  expreflcd  *,  or  a  Number  that  is  incommen- 
furace  to  Unity.  When  any  Number  or  Quantity 
has  its  Root  propofed  to  be  extradled,  and  yec  is  not 
a  true  figurate  Number  of  that  Kind;  that  is,  if  its 
Square  Root  be  demanded,  and  it  is  not  a  true  Square  ; 
it  its  Cube  Root  be  required,  and  itfelf  be  not  a  true 
Cube,  [Ac.  then  it  is  impofilble  to  affign,  either  in 
whole  Numbers  or  in  Fractions,  any  exadl  Root  of 
fuch  Number  propofed.  And  whenever  this  happens, 
it  is  ufual  in  Arithmetick ,  to  mark  the  required  Root 
of  fuch  Numbers  or  Quantities,  by  prefixing  before 
it  the  proper  Mark  of  Radicality,  which  is  (as  we 
have  obfervcd  already)  :  Thus  4/  :  2  fignifi.es  the 

Square  Root  of  2,  and  16,  or  i/  :  (3)  16,  fig- 
nifies  the  Cubicle  Root  of  16;  which  Roots,  becaufe 
they  cannot  be  exprefied  in  Numbers  exadtly,  (for  no 
eft'uble  Number,  either  Integer  or  Fraftion,  multi¬ 
plied  into  itfelf,  can  ever  produce  2  ;  or  being  multi¬ 
plied  cubic-ally,  can  ever  produce  16)  are  properly 
called  Surd  Roots. 

There  is  alfo  another  Way  of  Notation  now  much 
in  Ufe,  whereby  Roots  are  exprefied  without  a  radi¬ 
cal  Sign,  by  their  Indexes :  Thus,  as  xz,  x2,  xs,  [Ac. 
fignifies  the  Square,  Cube,  and  fifth  Power  of  x  ; 
fo  Ay,  Ay,  fignify  the  Square  Root,  Cube,  [Ac. 
of  a*.  The  Reafon  of  which  is  plain  enough  *,  for 
fince  1/  :  x  is  a  geometrical  mean  Proportional,  be¬ 
tween  1  and  x ,  fo  i  is  an  Arithmetical  mean  Propor¬ 
tional  between  o  and  1  ;  and  therefore  as  2  is  the  In¬ 
dex  of  the  Square  of  x,  l-  will  be  the  proper  Index 
of  its  Square  Root,  [Ac. 

We  mufi:  obferve  alfo,  thdt  for  Convenience  or 
Brevity’s  Sake,  Quantities  or  Numbers,  which  are  not 
Surds ,  are  often  ex  prefled  in  the  Form  of  Surd  Roots, 

Thus  v' :  4,  ^/:  27,  [Ac.  fignify  2,  i,  3, 

[Ac. 

But  though  thefc  Surd  Roots  (when  truly  fuch)  are 
inexpreffible  in  Numbers,  they  are  yet  capable  of 
arithmetical  Operations,  (lucli  as  Addition,  Subtrac¬ 
tion,  Multiplication  and  Divifion,  [Ac.) 

Surds  are  either  Simple  or  Compound . 

Simple  Surds  are  thofe  which  ureoqirefied  by  one 
fingle  'Perm,  as  ^  c. 

Compound  Surds  are  thofe  formed  by  the  Addition 
pi'  Subtraction  of  fimple  Surds:  as  •/  \  \  +  V  \  n  : 

^  •  5  —  Y  :  2,  or  */77+  v'  :  2  :  ‘Which  lafl  is  cal- 
kd  an  univcrf&l  Root,  and  fignifies  the  Cubicle  Root 

that  Number,  which  is  the.Rtifult  of  adding  7  to 

die  Square  Root  of  2, 


^  '  2  is  reduced  to  -  and  — to 

25  25  3  4 

where  the  radical  Sign  affe&s  both  Numerator  and 
Denominator. 

To  reduce  Surds  to  the  lowed  Term  pofiible. 
Divide  the  Surd  by  the  greateft  Square,  Cube,  Bi¬ 
quadrate,  [Ac.  or  any  other  higher  Power,  which 
you  can  difeover,  is  contained  in  it,  and  will  mea¬ 
sure  it  without  any  Remainder ;  and  then  prefix  the 
Root  of  that  Power  before  the  Quorum,  or  Surd ,  fo 
divided  ;  this  will  produce  a  new  Surd  of  the  fame 
Value  with  the  former  but  in  more  fimple  Terms. 

This  Reduftion  is  of  great  Ufe,  whenever  it  can 
be  performed  ;  but  if  no  fuch  Square,  Cube,  Biqua¬ 
drate,  [Ac.  can  be  found  for  a  Divifor,  find  out  all 
the  Divifors  of  the  Powers  of  the  Surd  propofed  ;  and 
then  fee  if  any  of  them  be  a  Square,  Cube,  /Ac.  or 
fuch  a  Power  as  the  radical  Sign  denotes  ;  and  if  any 
fuch  can  be  found,  let  that  be  ufed  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  above,  to  free  the  lurd  Quantity  in  Part  from 
the  radical  Sign.  Thus  if  1/  :  288  be  propofed  ;  a- 
mongft  its  Divifors  will  be  found  the  Squares,  4,  9, 
16,  36,  and  144;  by  which,  if  288  be  divided, 
there  will  arife  the  Quotients  72,  32,  18,  8,  and  25 
wherefore  infiead  of  -1/  :  288,  you  may  put  2/  :  72, 
or  3  v'  :  32,  or  4  18,  or  6  /  ;  8,  or  laftly; 

12  i/  :  2,  and  the  fame  may  be  done  in  Species. 

We  have  very  lirrje  Intelligence  about  the  Origin 
and  Invention  of  Arithmetick ;  Hiflory  neither  fixes 
the  Author,  nor  the  Time.  In  all  Probability  how¬ 
ever,  it  mufl  have  taken  its  Rife  from  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  Commerce,  and  confequently  be  of  Syrian 
Invention. 


From  Afia  it  paired  into  Egypt,  (Jrfphus  fays  by 
means  of  Abraham)  her e  it  was  grearly  cultivated  and 
improv’d;  infomuch  that  a  large  Parc  of  their  Philo* 
fophy  and  Theology,  fee  ms  to  have  turned  altogether 
upon  Numbers,  hence  thofe  Wonders  related  by  them 
about, Unity,  Trinity  ;  the  Numbers  feven,  ten,  four, 
[Ac.  In  Effeft,  Kircher  in  his  Aldip.  AZgypt.  Tom.  II. 
p.  2.  fhews  that  the  Egyptians  explained  every  Thing 
by  Numbers;  Pythagoras  himlelf  aflii  ruing  chat  the 
Nature  of  Numbers  goes  through  the  whole  Univerfe  ; 
and  that  the  Knowledge  of  Numbers  is  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Deity. 

From  Egypt,  Arithmetick  was  tranfmitted  to  the 
Greeks ,  who  handed  it  forward,  with  great  Improve¬ 
ments,  which  it  had  received  by  the  Computation 
of  their  Aftronomcrs,  to  the  Romans  \  ifrom  whom  it 
came  to  us. 

The  ancient  Art tfope tick  however,  fell  far  fhort  of 
that  of  the  Moderns  ;  mod  of  what  they  did  was  to 
confider  the  various  Divifions  of  Numbers ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  Treadles  of  Nicomachns ,  wrote  in  the 
third  Century  of  Rome ,  and  that  of  .Boethius  dill  ex* 
taut,  A  Compendium  of  the  antient  Arithmetick , 
wrote  in  Greek ,  by  Ptellus,  in  the  ninth  Century 
from  our  Saviour,  was  given  us  in  Lit  in  by  Xy  lander, 
in  155S.  A  more  . ample  Work  of  the  fame  Kind 
was  wrote  by  Jordauus,  in  the  Year  1,100  j  publifhed 
with  a  Comment  by  Father  Stapu/crfs,  in  1480. 

Arithmetick,  under  its  prefent  State,  is  divided  into 
different  Kinds;  viz,  Theoredcal,  Practical,  Inft-ru- 
memal,  Logarithnieric.il,  Numerous,  Specious,  De¬ 
cimal,  Dignamical,  Tc tragical,  Duodecimal,  Scxtv- 
gcfimal,  (Ac. 

Euclid  furni Hies  a  Theoretical  Arithmetick,  in  the 
feventh,  eight,  and  ninth  Books  of  ,his  Elements 
(which  Theoretical  Arithmetick  is  the  Science  of  the 
Properties,  Relations,  [Ac.  of  Numbers  con  fide  red 
Lli  abftrudlcdly* 


♦ 


arithmetics.. 
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abftraftediy  \  with  the  Reasons  and  Demonftrations 
of  the  federal  Rules.)  Barlaamus  Monacbus  has  alfo 
given  a  Theory  for  demonftrating  the  common  O- 
perations,  both  in  Integers  and  broken  Numbers,  in 
his  Logifiica ,  publilhcd  in  Latin  by  J.  Chambers  an 
Engli/hman,  in  1600.  To  which  may  be  added  Lucas 
de  Burgo ,  who  in  an  Italian  Treatife,  publifhed  in 
1423,  gives  the  feveral  Divifions  of  Numbers  from 
Nicbomachus ,  and  their  Properties  from  Euclid  ;  with 
the  Algorithm,  both  in  Integers,  Fractions,  Extrac¬ 
tions  of  Roots, 

The  firft  entire  Body  of  Practical  Arithmetick  (which 
is  the  Art  of  numbering  or  computing  from  cer¬ 
tain  Numbers  given,  or  finding  certain  others,  whofe 
Relation  to  the  former  is  known,  as  if  a  Number  be 
required  equal  to  two  given  Numbers  6  and  8)  was 
given  by  Nick .  Tartaglia  a  Venetian ,  in  1556,  confid¬ 
ing  of  cwo  Books  *,  the. former,  the  Application  of 
Arithmetick  to  civil  Ufes  •,  the  latter,  the  Grounds  of 
Algebra.  Something  had  been  done  before  by  Sli- 
fehus ,  in  1544*,  where  we  have  feveral  Particulars 
concerning  the  Application  of  Irrationals,  Coflicks, 
&c.  no  where  elfe  to  be  met  withal.  There  is  al- 
moft  an  infinite  Number  of  practical  Authors,  who 
have  appeared  fince*  as  Gemma  Frfitts,  Metius,  Cla- 
• vius ,  Ramus*  Buckley ,  Diggs ,  Record ,  Wingate ,  Cocker , 
Ley  burn.  See. 

The  Theory  of  Arithmetick  is  joined  with  the  Prac¬ 
tice,  and  even  improved  in  feveral  Parts  by  Mauro- 
liats ,  in  his  Opufcula  Mathernatica,  1 575*,  Henefchius 
in  his  Arithmetica  Perfe&a,  1609,  where  the  Demon¬ 
ftrations  are  all  reduced  into  the  Form  of  Syllogifms* 
and  facqiiet  in  his  fheoria  &  Praxis  Arilhmetices , 
1704. 

Injtrumental  Arithmetick  is  that  where  the  com¬ 
mon  Rules  are  performed  by  Means  of  Inftruments 
contrived  for  Eale  and  Difpatch  *  are  feveral  Scales 
and  Hiding  Rules  *  fuch  more  particularly  are  Neper’s 
Bones,  an  Inftrument  whereby  Multiplication  and 
Divifion  of  large  Numbers  are  facilitated  and  expe¬ 
dited  and  fo  called  from  its  Inventor  John  Neper , 
Baron  of  Marchiflon  in  Scotland. 

This  Inftrument  is  made  of  five  Rods,  Plates,  or 
Lamellae,  of  Wood,  Metal,  Horn,  Paft-board,  or 
other  Matter  of  an  oblong  Form,  and  divided  each  in¬ 
to  nine  little  Squares  *  each  of  which  is  refolvcd  into 
two  Triangles  by  Diagonals.  In  thefe  little  Squares 
are  wrote  the  Number  of  the  Multiplication  Table  5  in 
fuch  Manner  as  that  the  Units,  or  Right-hand  Fi¬ 
gures,  are  found  in  the  Right- hand  Triangle  >  and 
the  Tens,  or  the  Left-hand  Figures,  in  the  Left-hand 
Triangle. 

Ufe  of  Neper’j  Bones  in  Multiplication.  To  mul¬ 
tiply  any  given  Number  by  another  •,  difpofe  the  La - 
rnelle  in  fuch  Manner,  as  that  the  Top  Figures  may 
exhibit  the  Multiplicand  *  and  to  thefe  on  the  Left- 
hand,  join  the  Lamella:  of  Units*  in  which  feek  the 
Right  hand  Figure  of  the  Multipiicator ;  and  the 
Numbers  correfponding  thereto,  in  the  Squares  of 
the  other  Lamella',  write  out,  by  adding  the  feveral 
Numbers  occurring  in  the  fame  Rhomb  together,  and 
their  Sums.  After  the  fame  Manner  write  out  the 
Numbers  correfponding  to  the  other  Figures  of  the 
Multipiicator,  let  them  be  difpofed  under  one  an¬ 
other,  as  in  the  common  Multiplication  :  And  laftly, 
add  the  feveral  Numbers  into  one  Sum.  For  Ex¬ 
ample  : 

Suppofe  the  Multiplicand  5978 ,  and  the  Multiple 
cator  937,  from  the  outermoft  Triangle  on  the  Right- 
hand,  which  corrcfpond  to  the  Right-hand  Figure  of 
the  Multipiicator  7,  write  out  the  Figure  6,  placing 
it  under.  In  the  next  Rhomb  towards  the  Left, 
add  9  and  5;  their  Sum  being  14,  write  the  Right- 
hand  Figure,  viz.  4  ngninfl  6\  carrying  the  Left- 
hand  Figure  1,  to  4  and  3,  which  are  iound  in  the 
next  Rhomb.  The  Sum  8  join  to  46  already  put 
down*  after  the  fame  Manner  in  the  Jail  Rhomb, 
add  6  and  5,  the  latter  Figure  ol  the  Sum  11,  put 
down  as  before,  and  carry  1  to  the  3  found  in  the 


Left-hand  Triangle  5  the  Surti  4  join  as  before  on 
the  left  of  1846:  Thus  will  you  have  the  Fa  ft  urn  of 
7  into  5978  •,  and  after  the  fame  Manner  will  you 
have  the  Faftum  of  the  Multiplicand,  into  the  other 
Figures  of  the  Multipiicator  :  The  Whole  added  to. 

gether,  gives  the  whole  Produft. 

♦ 

5978 

937 

41846 

17934 

53802 

5601386 


Ufe  of  Neperb  Bones  in  Divifion .  Difpofe  the  La. 
melLc  fo,  as  that  the  uppermoft  Figures  may  exhibit 
the  Diviforj  to  thefe  on  the  Left-hand  join  the  La. 
melU  of  Units.  Defcend  under  the  Divifor,  till  you 
meet  thofe  Figures  of  the  Dividend,  wherein  it  is 
firft  required,  how  oft  the  Divifor  is  found,  or  n 
leaft  the  next  ltfs  Number,  which  is  to  be  fubtraftd 
from  the  Dividend  ;  the  Number  correfponding  to 
this,  in  the  Place  of  Units,  write  down  for  a  Quo- 
tient.  By  determining  the  other  Parts  of  the  Quo. 
tient  after  the  fame  Manner,  the  Divifion  will  be  com- 
pleated.  For  Example  : 

Suppofe  the  Dividend  5601386,  and  the  Divifor 
5978  *  fince  it  is  firft  aftced  how  often  5978  is 
found  in  56013,  defcend  under  the  Divifor,  till  in 
the  lowed  Series  you  find  the  Number  53802  ap¬ 
proaching  n var eft  to  56° 1 3  ;  the  former  whereof  is 
to  be  fubt rafted  out  of  the  latter,  and  the  Figure  9 
correfponding  thereto  in  the  Lamella:  of  Units,  write 
down  for  the  Quotient.  To  the  Remainder  2211, 
join  the  following  Figure  of  the  Divifor  8  *  and  1  be 
Number  17934  being  found,  as  before,  to  be  the 
next  left  Number  thereto,  the  correfponding  Num¬ 
ber  in  the  Lamellc  of  Units,  3,  is  to  be  wrote 
down  for  the  Quotient ;  and  the  Subtraftion  to  be 
continued  as  before.  After  the  fame  Manner  the 
third  and  laft  Figure  of  the  Quotient  will  be  found 
to  be  7  j  and  the  whole  937. 

5978)5601386(937 

53802 


22118 

17934 

41846 

41846 


00000 


To  Ncpet’s  Bones  may  be  added  Sir  Sam.  More- 
land’s  Inftrument,  the  Defer ipt ion  whereof  was  pub- 
lifh’d  by  himfclf  in  j666*  that  of  Mr.  Leibnitz ,  de¬ 
fer  i  bed  in  the  Mi fc  ell  an.  Berolin  *  that  of  Polcnm , 
publifhed  in  the  Venetian  Mifcellany ,  1709*  the 
Arithmetica  Logarithmica  of  Hen.  Briggs,  pu Milked 
1624  :  and  the  Univerfal  Arithmetical  fables  of  Prof 
thaphicrcfes,  publifhed  i6io,‘  by  Her  wart  ah  lichen* 
burg  \  whereby  Multiplication  is  eafily  and  accurately 
performed  by  Addition,  and  Divifion  by  Subtraftion. 

The  Cbinefe  have  little  Regard  to  our  Rules  in 
their  Calculations;  in  ft  rad  of  which,  they  ufe  an 
Inftrument  made  of  a  little  Plate,  a  Foot  and  Half 
long,  a- crofs  which  arc  fitted  ten  or  twelve  Iron 
Wires,  on  which  are  ftrong  little  round  Bales,  By 
drawing  thefe  together,  and  difperfmg  them  again 
one  after  another,  they  count  Jotnewhat  after  tbc 
Manner  in  which  we  do  by  Counters ;  but  with  lo 
much  Eafe  and  Read  in  eft,  that  they  will  keep  Pice 
with  a  Man  reading  a  Book  of  Accounts,  let  him 
make  what  Expedition  he  can  :  And  at  the  End  the 
Operation  is  found  done  j  and  they  have  their  Way 
of  proving  it, 
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•  the  'Dtamai  Aritbmtitk  is  iibt  of  a  very  antient 
mte  •  fince  it  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe,  by 
Qerhrt,  afterwatds  Pope.  under  the  Name  of  Sil- 
n  n  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Moors  of  Spam, 

t No  Doubt  it  took  its  Origin  from  the  ten  Fingers  of 
Pthe  Hands,  which  were  made  Ufe  of  in  Computation 
'  before  Arithmttick  was  brought  into  an  Art.  The 
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Eafterh  Miffionaries  allure  iis,  that  to  this  Day  the 
Indians  are  very  expert  at  computing  ori  their  Fingers* 
without  any  ufe  of  Pen  and  Ink.  .Add*  that  the  Na¬ 
tives  of  Peru ,  who  do  all  by  the  .different  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  Grains  of  Maife*  Out- do.  any  European * 
both  for  Surenefs  and  Difpatch*  with  all  his  Rules; 
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ARMY,  is  a  large  Body  of  Soldiers  under  the 
Command  of  a  General,  with  feveral  Ranks  of 

f  fubordinate  Officers  under  him. 

Under  this  general  Term  Army ,  are  commonly 

under ftood  both  a  Land  and  a  Naval,  or  Sea  Army. 

A  Land  Army  is  a  large  Body  of  Soldiers  confiding 
of  Horfe  and  Foot  ;  and  a  Naval  Army  is  a  Number 
of  Ships  of  War,  equipped  and  manned  with  Sailors 
and  Marines,  under  the  Command  of  an  Admiral, 
with  other  inferior  Officers  under  him. 

Note,  That  under  this  Tide  Army,  I  defign  to 
treat  of  all  the  different  military  Expeditions, 
both  on  Sea  and  Land,  viz.  of  the  forming  an 
Army,  of  Marches,  Counter* marches,  Camps, 
r  Battles,  Retreats,  Sieges,  Defiles,  CsV.  and  of 
the  Equipment  of  a  Fleet,  of  a  whole  Fleet,  of 
a  Squadron,  of  Convoys,  Sea-fights,  &c.  Be¬ 
ginning  by  the  forming  of  a  Land  Army. 

A  Land  Army  is  compofed,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  of  borh  Horfe  and  Foot,  the  Horfe  being 
called  Cavalry ,  and  the  Foot  Infantry. 

The  Cavalry  (from  the  French  Cavalerie,  and 
f;om  the  corrupt  Latin ,  C  ah  alius,  Horle)  is  a  Body  of 
‘Soldiers,  who  fight  or  march  on  Horfe-back.  The 
Cavalry  is  ulually  divided  into  Horfe  and  Dragoons. 
The  Horfe  are  either  regimental  or  independent 
Troops,  to  which  latter  Sort  belong  the  Horfe-guards, 
and  in  France ,  the  great  Gendarmes ,  properly  called 
the  Gendarmerie ,  the  Moufquetaires ,  the  Cbevaux  Le- 
gers ,  and  Horfe  Grenadiers. 

The  Horfe •  Guards ,  by  the  Spaniards  called  Guar  das 
a  Cavello ,  by  the  French ,  Gardes  de  Corps ,  or  dti 
Corps ,  and  by  the  Englifh ,  ulually  Life-Guards  ;  are 
the  Guards  of  the  King’s  Perfon  and  Body,  confid¬ 
ing  among  us  of  8oo  Men  well  armed  and  equipped. 
They  are  divided  into  four  Troops ;  to  which  are 
now  added,  by  Eftablifhment,  two  Troops  of  Grena¬ 
diers,  confiding  of  8o  Men,  all  under  the  Command 
of  a  Captain. 

Each  Troop  of  Horfe-guards  is  divided  into  four 
Divifions  or  Squadrons ;  two  of  which  confiding  of 
too  Men,  commanded  by  a  principal  commiffion’d 
Officer,  two  Brigadiers  and  two  Sub  brigadiers,  with 
two  Trumpets,  mount  the  Guard  one  Day  in  fix,  and 
are  relieved  in  their  Turns. 

Their  Duty  is  by  Parties  from  the  Guard,  to  attend 
the  King’s  Perfon,  when  he  goes  out  near  home.— — 
When  he  goes  out  of  Town,  he  is  attended  by  De¬ 
tachments  out  of  all  the  three  Troops. 

One  of  the  three  Captains  of  the  Horfe  guards  at¬ 
tend  on  the  King  when  he  walks  on  Foot,  immedi¬ 
ately  next  his  Perfon  ;  carrying  in  his  Hand  an  Ebony 
Stnd,  or  Truncheon  with  a  Gold  Head. 

(  One  Divifion  of  the  Grenadiers  mourns  with  a  Di- 
vifion  of  the  Troop  to  which  they  belong;  and  go 
out  on  final!  Parties  from  the  Guard,  perform  centi- 

nel  Duty  on  Foot,  attend  the  King  alfo  on  Foot, 
err. 

Ehe  Gardes  de  Corps ,  or  Life  guards  in  France , 
'con  fid  of  four  Companies  of  Horfe,  The  fir  It  was 
I  undent)  y  Scotch,  and  (till  retains  the  Name;  chough 
*t  now  con  fids  wholly  of  Frenchmen.  Not  only  the 
I  Name,  but  they  alfo  retain  die  ancient  Phrafe  or  For- 
[mula  of  nnfwering  when  called  upon,  I  am  here. 


The  Scotch  Guard  was  firft  eftabliftied  in  France  by 
Charles  VII.  who  chofe  himfelf  a  Guard  out  of  . fiich 
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Scots  as  were  fent  by  the  Earls  of  Bucait,  Doilglds * 
and  other  Scotch  Lords,  to  drive  out  the  Englifh ;  L 

The  Grands  Gens  D’armes ,  are  alfo  a  Troop  of 
Gentlemen,  to  the  Number  of  about  2£o,  who 
guard  the  King’s  Perfon.  The  King  himfelf  is  their/ 
Captain,  and  one  of  the  prime  Peers  the  .Captairi 
Lieutenant.  When  the  King  marches  with!  all  his-', 
houffiold  Troops*  the  Gens  D’armes  clofe  the  March'* 
Their  Device  is  a  Thunder-bolt  falling  from  Hea-  • 
ven,  with  the  Motto,  Quo  jubet  iratus.  Ju¬ 
piter.  .  •  > 

The  Musq.ueteers  are  alfo  of  the  King  of 
France’s  Horfe-guards ;  there  are  two  Troops  of  Mitf - 
queteers ,  diftinguiffied  into  the  gray  and  black  Muf*. 
queteers ,  from  the  Colour  of  their  Horfes*  •  Tbefe  are 
young  Gentlemen  of  Diftinftion,  inftru&ed  at  the 
King’s  Expence  in  all  the  Rule9  of  the  Military  Art 
or  Difcipline. 

Thefe  three  Bodies  of  Cavalry  of  the  King  of 
France’s  Houfhold,  viz.  the  Gardes  du  Corps ,  the 
Grand  Gens  D’armes  and  the  Mufqueteers ,  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  none  but  of  Perfons  of  Diftin(5tion. 

That  Body  of  Horfe  called  by  the  French ,  Gendar¬ 
merie,  is  alfo  of  the  King’s  Houfhold,  and  confifts 
of  fixteen  Companies,  viz.  the  Scotch  Gens  D’armes  * 
the  Englifh  Gens  D’armes ;  the  Burgundy  Getis 
D’armes,  and  the  Flemifh  Gens  D’armes,  which  four 
Companies  compofe  the  King’s  Gens  D’armes. 

The  other  Companies  take  their  Names  from  the 
Princes  who  command  them,  as  Captains,  viz.  the 
Queen’s  Gens  D’armes  ;  the  Queen’s  Light- horfe  :  The 
Dauphin’s  Gens  D’armes  \  the  Dauphin’s  Light •  horfe  : 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  Gens  D’armes ;  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy’s  Light- Horfe  :  The  Duke  of  Orleans’s  Gens 
D’armes,  See.  Each  Troop  at  a  Medium,  confifts  of 
fevency*fix  Gens  D’armes  or  Light-horfe. 

Light- Horfe  in  England  includes  all  the  Horfe, 
except  thofe  of  the  Life- guard. - -The  Denomina¬ 

tion  arofe  hence,  that  anciently  they  were  lightly 
armed,  in  Com  pari  fon  of  the  royal  Guards,  which 
were  armed  at  all  Points. 

The  regimental  Cavalry  is  compofed  of  what  we 
call  here  Troopers,  and  in  France  Cavaliers. — The 
French  chufe  for  their  Cavaliers,  not  very  tall  and 
bulky  Men,  which  they  fuppofe  too  heavy,  and  to  fa¬ 
tigue  too  much  their  Horfes;  but  fquare  Ihoulder’d 
Men,  with  a  full  Face  ;  which  they  fuppofe  to  have 
a  better  Grace  on  Horfe-back. 

The  beft  Qualities  for  a  Troop  e  r  is  to  be  bold  and 
refolute,  ftrong  and  healthy,  of  a  daring  and  fprightly 
Temper,  ambitious  of  Honour,  and  fearful  of  nothing 
but  Shame  and  Difgrace.— Men  inured  to  all  Sorts 
of  Fatigues,  are  to  be  preferred  before  thofe  who  are 
brought  up  in  Eafe  and  Softnefs,  and  their  Age  ought 
not  to  exceed  thirty  five  Years,  except  they  have  been 

bred  up  in  the  Army,  nor  to  be  under  eighteen. - * 

They  (hould  be  eager  to  improve  that  they  may  be 

advanced,  and  willing  to  obey. - -They  (hot i Id  be 

well  mounted  upon  young,  ftrong  and  found  Horfes  j 
and  armed  with  good  Piftols,  Carabines,  and  good 
broad-cutting  Sword9. 

The  Troopers  are.  to  be  inftrudled  in  the  Ufe  of 
their  Horfe  and  Arms,  to,  march  orderly  in  their 
Ranks,  and  to  execute  fuch  Orders  as  they  receive ; 

Their 
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Their  Arms  are  to  be  kept  clean  and  well  fixed,  and 
the  lead  Defeft  rectified.  The  Troop,  if  raw  and 
undifciplined,  are  to  be  exercifed  every  other  Day, 
that  they  may  know  how  to  ufe  their  Arms  dextroufiy, 
and  march  orderly.  Old  Troopers  are  to  be  placed  up¬ 
on  the  Righcand  Left,  and  when  they  are  drawn  out,  let 
them  march  gently,  and  file  off  by  four  and  four,  then 
continue  the  March,  and  let  them  file  off  by  two  and 
two  j  then  double  and  march  again  by  fours,  and  at  laft 
dill  marching  to  form  the  Squadron  again,  another 
Day  they  may  be  taught  to  march  upon  a  Trot,  and 
in  clofe  Order  ;  and  in  that  Manner  to  file  off  by 
four’s  and  two’s,  and  then  again  to  form  the  Squa- 
dron  all  upon  a  Trot.  Another  Day  they  may  be 
taught  to  wheel  to  the  Right  and  to  the  Left,  and 
about,  with  fome  Firings,  to  inure  their  Horfes  to 
ftand  Fire. 

The  Troopers  are  formed  into  Troops,  each  Troop 
confiding  commonly  of  50  private  Troopers,  befides 
a  Captain ,  a  Lieutenant ,  a  Cornet ,  and  a  Quarter- 
Majler. 

A  C  a  p  t  a  1  n  fhould  be  endued  with  a  great  and  ge¬ 
nerous  Soul,  preferring  his  Honour  above  all  Things, 
Life  not  excepted.  When  he  firft  appears  at  the 
Head  of  his  Troop,  he  is  to  falute  the  Subalterns,  and 
having  produced  his  Commiflion,  allure  them  of  his 
Friendfbip ;  and  then  invite  them  to  his  Quarters,, 
The  like  Affurance  may  afterwards  be  given  to  all  the 
Troopers  upon  their  good  Behaviour,  whole  Horfes 
and  Accoutrements  he  is  to  view  carefully.  He  fhould 
confulc  with  the  Lieutenant,  and  Quarter-mafter, 
about  filling  up  the  Vacancies  in  his  Troops,  in  re¬ 
mounting  fuch  as  want  Horfes,  and  doing  whatever 
elfe  is  necefiary.  He  muft  know  all  the  Troopers  by 
their  Names,  that  he  may  call  any  of  them  to  give 
them  his  Orders.  He  is  not  to  be  guilty  of  Extor¬ 
tion  upon  any  Account ;  neither  is  he  to  detain  in  his 
Hands  the  Troopers  Pay,  left  by  fuch  Practices  he 
occafions  them  to  defert  or  pilfer,  which  Crimes  are 
not  to  go  u n pun i died. 

A  Captain  muft  chufe  a  Trumpeter  who  under- 
ftands  how  to  found  well,  and  particularly  one  who 
has  been  trained  up  in  the  War,  and  in  whom  he 
can  confide.  A  Man  thus  qualified,  when  fer.t  to  the 
Enemies  Camp,  or  any  of  their  Garrilons,  may  give 
an  Account  how  the  Enemy  is  polled,  the  Nature 
of  their  Entrenchments,  Ditches,  Out- works,  and 
of  their  Guards  and  the  Avenues  to  their  Camp. 

A  Captain  ought  to  keep  a  competent  Number  of 
good  Horfes,  and  be  curious  in  his  Fire- arms,  both 
for  himfelf  and  Servant,  and  take  Care  that  they  be 
kept  in  good  Order. 

The  Lieutenant  of  a  Troop-,  ought  to  be  a 
Per  Ion  trained  up  in  the  Cavalry,  and  well  expe¬ 
rienced  in  that  Part  of  the  Military  /Irt.  He  is  to 
have  a  perfonal  Knowledge  of  every  Trooper  ;  and, 
on  Occafion,  to  call  him  readily  by  his  Name.  He 
is  to  obferve  diligently  the  Condition  of  every 
Trcopn's  Horfe  and  Arms,  and  reprimand  thole  who 
neghlt  either:  And  when  they  are  upon  a  March, 
his  Poll  is  in  the  Rear  of  the  Troop,  if  fingle,  in 
Order  to  take  Care  that  no  Man  quits  his  Rank,  but 
follow  his  hie  Leaders.  When  they  engage  the  E- 
nemyasby  Squadron,  his  Poll  is  on  the  Right  or  Left, 
according  to  1  lie  Seniority  of  his  Commiffion.  When 
the  Caprain  is  commanded  upon  the  grand  Guard,  or 
any  other  Guard,  as  foon  as  he  comes  to  his  Poll, 
the  Lieutenant  having  drawn  up  the  Troop-,  fhall  con¬ 
tinue  at  the ’Head  of  it  on  Horfe-back,  while  the 
Captain  receives  Orders,  and  goes  with  the  Quarter- 
Majlcr  to  place  the  Vedettes,  or  Out  polls,  oil  Horfe- 
back,  and  to  view  their  Polls,  and  inllrinft  them  how 
they  are  to  behave  themfelves,  till  the  Captain  returns 
to  give  the  other  necefiary  Orders  for  his  Guard. 

The  Duty  of  a  Cornet  confifls  principally  in  car¬ 
rying  the  Standard  upon  a  Review,  or  other  publiclc 
Appearance,  or  to  bear  it  in  the  Day  of  Battle,  and 
in  an  Engagement  to  defend  it*  to  falute  the  Prince, 
and  in  his  Ablenfce  the  General,  and  his  Poll  is  in 


the  Centre  of  the  Squadron,  about  half  a  Horf’ 
Length  behind  the  Field  Officer.  cs 

A  Quarter-Master,  ought  to  be  a  Man  of 
good  Parts,  AHivity  and  Experience,  fince  theQ?C0< 
nomy  of  the  Subfiftence,  and  Service  of  the  Troops 
depends  upon  him.  —  He  fhould  underftand  Writing 
and  Arithmetick,  whereby  he  may  be  qualified  to 
keep  the  Accounts  of  the  Troop,  and  to  account  with 
them  for  their  Pay,  or  for  any  Share  of  Booty  taken 
from  the  Enemy.  —  He  is  to  receive  Orders  and  the 
Word,  which  he  fhould  commit  to  Writing,  an(j 
then  carry  them  to  his  Officers. 

He  ought  to  view  often  the  Troopers  Horfes,  and 
take  Care  that  they  be  well  fed,  dreffed,  fiiod,  and 
accoutred,  and  to  fee  that  their  Arms  be  clean,  and 
to  have  fuch  refitted  as  are  out  of  Order. — -Upon* 
March  he  is  to  receive  Orders  from  the  Captain,  t0 
go  before  and  provide  Quarters  for  the  whole  Troop, 
and  for  better  Difpatch  may,  with  the  Captain’s 
Leave,  take  one  or  two  Troopers  with  him. — He  is 
to  ihew  his  Orders  to  the  Magiflrate,  and  acquaint 
him  with  the  Captain  and  other  Officers  of  his  Re. 
tinue,  and  to  view  their  Quarters,  that  they  may  hive 
no  Caufe  to  complain. — The  Quarters  being  timely 
provided,  he  fhall  mount  and  meet  the  Troop  as  it 
draws  near;  and  if  the  Billets  be  delivered  to  him,  he 
is  to  conduct  the  Captain  and  the  Troop  to  his 
Quarters*,  but  if  the  Magi  ft  rare  will  fee  the  Effective 
Men  before  he  delivers  the  Billets,  then  he  Dial  1  lead 
the  Captain  and  the  Troop  to  the  Town- Hull,  or, 
fome  other  publick  Place,  and  having  received  the 
Billets,  fhall  wait  on  the  Captain  to  his  Quarters,  and 
drawing  up  the  Troop  in  one  fingle  Rank,  cauls  the 
Billets  to  be  drawn  out  of  his  Hat,  and  admonifh  the 
Troopers  to  be  civil  to  their  Landlords.  —  He  is  to 
keep  an  exalt  Lift  of  the  Quarters,  that  he  m:y 
vilit  their  Horfes  ;  ar.d  if  any  of  them  have  received 
any  Damage,  he  is  to  cake  Care  to  have  them  fpeedily 
cured. 

When  the  Trumpet  founds  to  Horfe,  he  is  if 
mount  firft:  and  hafien  the  Troopers,  and  repair  to  th 
Captain1  s  Quarters.  —  Upon  a  March,  his  Port  is  up¬ 
on  the  Flank  of  the  Troop  or  Squadron,  and  he  is  to 
ride  from  the  Front  to  the  Rear,  and  from  the  Rea 
ro  the  Front,  to  view  the  Ranks,  and  make  them 
k  ep  their  due  Diftance.  — In  Time  of  Adlion  he  is 
to  be  upon  the  Flank,  wi/h  his  Sword  drawn,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Men  falling  into  Diforder,  and  to  kill  die 
firft  who  fhall  offer  to  fiy. 

Troops  are  form’d  into  Squadrons;  three  Troops 
to  each  Squadron  :  And  thole  Squadrons  into  Regi¬ 
ments;  three  Squadrons  to  each  Regiment,  which 
commonly  confifls  of  300  Men:  Though  there  are 

fome  in  Germany  of  2000  Men. 

Among  us  a  Regiment  of  Horfe  is  commanded  by 
a  Colonel,  and  in  France  by  a  Mcjlre  de  Camp. 

There  are  Colonels ,  Colonel- Lieutenants,  and  to- 
tenant- Colonels. — A  Colonel  is  an  Officer  who  lus  die 
Command  in  chief  of  the  Regiment.  —  A  Cdont.* 
Lieutenant ,  is  he  who  commands  a  Regiment  0 
Guards,  whereof  the  King,  Prince,  or  other  lk'rloa 
of  the  firft  Eminence  is  Colonel. — And  a 
Colonel ,  is  the  fecond  Officer  in  a  Regiment;  who  >s 
at  the  Head  of  the  Captains,  and  commands  in  die 
Abfcnce  of  the  Colonels—  In  the  Horfe,  the LieutenM 

Colonel  is  the  firft  Captain  of  the  Regimen r. 

The  Dragoons  are  alfo  ranked  in  the  Cavafy 
The  Dragoons  are  a  Body  of  Soldiers  who  match  on 
Horfe-back,  and  fight  on  Foot;  though  moll  coni 

monly  on  Horfe-back.  ^  r  , 

The  Dragoons  are  ultra l !y  polled  in  the  Front  o  n 
Camp,  and  march  firft  to  the  Charge,  like  a  k,tu  ” 
Enfans  perdtts.  They  are  by  lomu  reputed  as  j 
longing  to  the  Infantry,  and  in  that  Quality  \u 
Colonels  and  Sergeants;  but  they  have  Cornets  to  , 

like  Cavalry.  — In  France ,  to  infpire  the  p™S0{\ 
with  Valour,  they  are  allowed  a  Pair  of  Kerde-tlrijj  • 
when  they  have  gained  it  from  the  Enemy,  ellc  '  / 
have  only  Drums.  The  French  Dragoons  have  1 11  • 
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ithout  Shoes,  which  they  Call  Bo'tines  ;  and  which, 
when  demounted,  cannot  hinder  them  from  fighting 
Foot.  Their  Arms  are  a  Sword,  Firelock,  and 
Rivonet.*  In  the  French  Service,  where  the  Dragoons 
march  on  Foot,  the  Officers  bear  the  Pike,  and  the 
Serjeants  the  Halbert;  neither  of  which  are  ufed  in  the 
xnali(h  Service. 

The  Cuirassiers  belong  alfo  to  the  Cavalry,  fo 
jled  from  wearing  a  Cuirafs ,  which  is  a  Piece  of 
i efenfive  Armour,  made  of  an  Iron  Plate  well  ham¬ 
mered  ;  ferving  to  cover  the  Body  from  the  Neck  to 
the  Girdle,  both  before  and  behind.  The  Cuirafs 
Was  not  brought  in  life  till  about  1300.  Good  Parc 
of  the  German  Cavalry  are  Cuirajfiers. 

The  Ol toman  Cavalry  are  called  Sphahis,  chiefly 
raifed  in  Afia. ,  and  the  Aga  or  Commander  of  the 

Spabis,  Spbahi  Agft 

The  mod  confiderable  Part  of  an  Army  confifts  in 
the  Foot,  or  Infantry,  divided  alfo  into  Compa¬ 
nies,  Battalions  and  Regiments. 

A  Company  is  a  little  Body  of  Infantry,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  Captain.  The  Number  of  Men  in  a 
Company  is  uncertain  *,  in  the  ordinary  Regiments  it 
is  fifty  Centinels,  befides  three  Serjeants,  three  Cor¬ 
porals,  2  Drums,  &c.  A  Company  in  the  Guards  is 
eighty  Private  Men.  In  the  French  Guards,  the 
Company  is  120,  in  the  Swifs  Guards  200.  Com¬ 
panies  not  imbodied  into  Regiments  are  called  Inde¬ 
pendent  Companies . 

The  Officers  of  a  Company  of  Infantry  are  a  Cap¬ 
tain,  a  Lieutenant,  an  Enflgn,  and  a  Serjeant. 

A  Captain  of  Infantry  muft  underftand  perfectly 
the  Duties  of  a  Lieutenant ,  Enfign ,  and  Serjeant ,  and 
when  a  Vacancy  happens,  he  fhould  give  the  Halbert  to 
him  chat  deferves  it  bed,  allowing  to  the  elded  Corporal 
fomewhat  more  than  his  bare  Pay,  led  he  debauches 
the  whole  Company.  A  Captain  fhould  underftand 
i'rithmetick  as  far  as  t ht  Square  Root ;  and  if  he  knows 
not  how  to  take  the  Dimen fions  of  inaccefiible  Bodies, 
he  mud  at  lead  know  the  Lines  of  Defence,  and  how 
to  gain  a  flank’d  Angle,  to  carry  up  a  Trench  to  ir, 
to  make  a  good  Lodgement  upon  it,  and  to  flank  it 
well;  to  order  his  Place  of  Arms  and  Batteries  conve¬ 
niently  ;  to  begin  the  Sap  at  the  Foot  of  the  Glacis ,  on 
the  Edge  of  the  Ditch  ;  to  make  a  Defcenc  into  a 
Place  that  is  eafy  to  be  defended  ;  to  carry  a  Gallery 
n-crofs  a  Ditch,  after  he  has  made  a  good  Lodge¬ 
ment  to  fupport  it,  well  empaled  and  flank'd  ;  fo 
that  the  Enemy  may  not  attack  it  without  Danger ; 
and  in  fine  to  know  how  to  lodge  himfelf  on  a  Breach  ; 
for  though  there  are  Engineers  who  are  to  order  chefe 
Things,  yet  they  are  generally  tedious*  and  many 
Eyes  can  fee  more  than  two.  Befides  as  a  Captain  is 
fometimes  obliged  to  do  the  Duty  of  a.  Major,  or 
Major  of  Brigade,  he  mud  therefore  be  laborious  and 
vigilant,  and  underftand  their  Duties,  Rights,  Privi¬ 
leges  and  Prerogatives.  Moreover  he  is  to  know  all 
the  ocher  Duties  of  thofe  Ports  to  Perfection,  and  the 
Articles  of  War  ;  how  Cafes  have  been  decided  upon 
Comroverfies  formerly  ftarfed  ;  the  Ports  of  all  Regi¬ 
ments,  and  what  is  due  to  his  own.  Thefe  are  the 
molt  ertenrial  Duties  of  a  Captain. 

A  Lieutenant  of  Infantry  ought  to  know 
the  Duty  of  a  Soldier  to  Perfection,  and  allowing  him 
to  have  the  Qualifications  of  an  Enfign,  he  is  farther 
to  know  how  to  difeourfe  pertinently  of  the  Methods 
of  War ;  as  how  to  gain  an  Advantage  in  all  Places 
and  Exigencies;  of  making  a  good  Encampment; 
of  intrenching  in  all  Sorts  of  Places  ;  of  cantoning 
wnhour  Noife  or  Confufion,  becaufe  he  commands 
mi:  Company  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Captain .  He  is 
(o  know  all  the  Articles  of  War,  and  ail  that  concern 
jb*  Right,  Honour,  and  Duty  of  his  Port,  to  prevent 
M Makes  and  Contefts,  which  often  retard  the  Service  ; 

that  he  may  give  his  Opinion  upon  due  Inforina- 
t'on,  in  Councils  of  War,  to  which  he  may  be  called 
°r  want  of  Captains .  Me  muft  know  all  the  Soldiers 
H  l‘1c  Company  and  hold  Intelligence  with  fome  of 
'tin,  take  Care  that  they  keep  their  Arms  clean*  to 
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fend  the  Sick  to  the  Hofpitai,  and  that  they  be  dili¬ 
gently  attended. 

An  Ensign  fhould  be  perfect  in  all  the  Duties  of 
a  Soldier,  and  underftand  Ariihmethk  as  far  as  the 
Extraction  of  the  Square  Root,  becaufe  it  is  the  Bafis 
of  the  Military  Arr.  He  fhould  be  expert  in  hand¬ 
ling  his  Arms,  chat  he  may  judge  whether  the  Sol¬ 
diers  do  it  gracefully  ;  and  he  fhould  teach  and  caufe 
them  to  be  taught  before  him.  He  is  not  to  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  any  Thing  chat  belongs  to  the  Rank,  Ho¬ 
nours,  Privileges,  Service,  and  Poft  due  to  his  Em¬ 
ploy.  He  is  to  keep  a  Lift  of  all  the  Men  in  the 
Company,  and  to  know  them  lb  well  as  to  call  them 
readily  by  their  Names.  He  is  not  to  mifs  a  Siege, 
or  fail  to  go  into  the  Trenches.  He  is  to  liften  to  old 
Officers,  and  wait  upon  the  General  with  his  Captain* 
to  ftudy  Fortification,  and  Geography,  and  be  con- 
verfant  in  Hiftory, 

A  Serjeant  fhould  be  perfect  in  the  Extrcife  of 
the  Fire-lock,  and  the  ufual  Evolutions,  that  he  may 
inftruft  raw  and  ignorant  Soldiers,  and  make  them 
honour  and  refpe<ft  him  ;  and  he  is  to  fee  that  the 
Word  of  Command,  when  given  to  the  Battalion,  be 
punctually  obeyed.  He  muft  underftand  how  to 
make  a  good  Lodgment  and  Epaulement,  and  to 
carry  on  a  Sap  as  directed ;  and  he  muft  never  dif- . 
guife  the  Truth,  and  efpecially  when  fent  to  view  or 
meafure  any  Thing;  and  on  him  often  depends  the 
Honour  of  the  Regiment ;  for  it  is  ufual  to  detach  a 
Serjeant  with  a  fmall  Number  of  Men,  to  fall  on  be¬ 
fore  a  greater  Detachment,  that  is  to  follow;  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  Lodgement,  gain  a  Traverfe,  or  Barricade, 
or  to  begin  an  Attack  of  any  Kind  whatever  :  If  he 
performs  not  his  Duty,  either  through  Cowardice  or 
Ignorance,  every  Thing  is  'prefently  in  Diforder; 
and  if  this  happens  in  the  Trenches,  it  may  retard  the 
taking  a  PJace  a  Day,  and  then  if  it  fhould  be  reliev¬ 
ed  that  Day,  the  whole  Fault  will  be  laid  Upon  the 
Regiment  then  in  the  Trenches;  and  it  will  be  long 
before  it  can  wipe  off  a  notable  Blemifh  ;  and  it  were 
much  better  a  Company  had  no  Serjeant ,  than  to  have 
fuch  as'  do  not  underftand  thole  great  and  eflential 
Parts  already  mentioned. 

A  Serjeant  is  to  be  diligent  and  affiduous  in  his 
Duty,  either  upon  a  March,  or  in  Garrifon,  and  fee 
all  his  Soldiers  quartered  before  he  quarters  himfelf; 
He  muft  never  fail  to  receive  Orders,  and  carry  them 
to  his  Officers;  and  agree  with  his  Brother  Serjeants . 
He  is  to  chufe  a  favourite  Soldier  in  whom  he  can 
confide,  and  adjuft  all  Differences  that  (hall  arife  in 
the  Company ;  and  to  compel  them  to  mend  their 
deaths  and  Shoes,  and  oblige  them  to  keep  their 
Arms  in  good  Order.  He  muft  keep  Intelligence 
with  the  mod:  cried  Men,  to  difeover  whether  any  of 
the  others  defign  to  defert.  He  ought  not  to  he  fond 
of  his  own  Opinion,  but  to  afk  Advice  of  the  Major , 
or  fome  other  experienced  Officer. 

The  Companies  of  Infantry  are  formed  into  Bat¬ 
talions. 

A  Battalion,  is  a  little  Body  of  Infantry ,  rang'd 
in  Form  of  Battle,  and  ready  to  engage.  A  Batta¬ 
lion  ufually  contains  from  5  to  800  Men,  of  which 
one  Third  were  formerly  Pikes  in  the  Middle,,  and 
the  other  two  Thirds  Mufkets,  ported  on  the  Wings: 
But  the  Number  of  Men  it  confifts  of  is  not  determined. 
Battalions  are  ufually  drawn  up  with  fix  Men  in  a 
File,  or  one  before  another. 

A  Reg  1  me  nt  ufually  confifts  of  fevei'al  Battalidns , 
though  fome  confift  but  of  one,  which  is  coo  few, 
others  of  Four,  or  five,  which  arc  too  many.  The 
French  Regiments  confift  commonly  of  three  Batta¬ 
lions ,  or  fifteen  Companies .  Though  the  Regiment  of 
Picardy  confifts  of  120  Companies  or  6000  Men. 

A  Regiment  is  commanded  by  a  Colonel ,  a  Lieute¬ 
nant  Colonel  and  a  Major . 

The  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Infantry  fhould 
be  a  Man  of  Credit  and  Authority,  grave  in  his  Be¬ 
haviour,  lofty  in  his  Deportment,  yet  without  Vu- 
niry  and  Haugh chiefs ;  courteous  to  nil  Men,  panicu- 
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larly  to  the  Officers  of  his  own  Regiment.  He  muft 
extol  Worth,  though  it  be  in  a  private  Centinel ;  and. 
is  to  make  known  to  the  General,  or  even  to  his  So¬ 
vereign,  any  good  or  notable  Adtion  performed  by 
any  Man  under  his  Command.  If  he  has  juft  Caufe 
to  fpeak  ill  of  any  Man,  let  him  not  do  it  in  Publick, 
except  he  has  reproved  him  twice  in  private.  If  any 
of  his  Officers  are  guilty  of  Cowardice  or  Mutiny,  he 
is  to  acquaint  the  General,  or  Commander  in  Chief, 
in  Order  to  have  them  brought  co  a  general  Court 
Martial.  He  muft  frequently  view  and  examine  all 
the  Companies  in  his  Regiment,  commending  thole 
Captains  who  have  good  ones,  and  privately  repri¬ 
manding  thofe  who  have  bad  ;  and  he  is  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  prefent,  when  the  Regiment  performs  their 
Exercife,  and  to  encourage  fuch  who  do  better  than 
the  reft. 

The  Duty  of  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  is  much 

the  fame  with  that  of  a  Colonel.' - ’In  the  Abfence 

of  the  Colonel  he  is  to  command  the  Regiment, 
and  then  the  Major  is  to  receive  Orders  from  him. 

A  Major  of  a  Regiment  of  Infantry  Ihould  have 
a  profound  Experience  in  War,  efpecially  in  the 

Foot  Service. - He  is  to  underftand  how  to  attack 

a  Place ;  and  when  the  Regiment  marches  into  the 
Field,  he  is  to  give  Notice  of  the  effective  Strength 
of  it,  and  is  to  acquaint  the  General,  or  his  Sove¬ 
reign,  if  he  difeovers  any  evil  Defign  among  the 

Officers. - ■ - Befides  the  Knowledge  of  drawing 

up  the  Forces,  forming  Battalions,  and  exercifing 
them,  the  Major  of  a  Regiment  is  to  fee,  that  in 
marching  they  obferve  their  Diftances,  that  they  car¬ 
ry  their  Arms  well,  that  the  Ranks  be  ftrait,  and 
every  Thing  done  with  Decency,  and  a  good  Grace. 
—  In  the  Field  he  fhould  have  two  or  three  Horfes, 
War-Horfes,  and  Pads,  became  it  is  his  Bufinefs  to 
carry  Orders,  and  to  be  every  where  upon  Occafion. 
— The  Major  muft  alfo  have  an  Adjutant,  who  ought 
to  be  well  mounted,  and  be  a  Perl'on  of  Experience, 
Ability,  Courage,  and  Judgment,  becaufe  he  is  the 
Major's  Right-hand,  to  eafe  him  of  Part  of  the  great 
Burden  of  his  Employment,  and  upon  all  Occafions 
in  his  Abfence,  whether  for  Wounds,  Sicknefs,  or 
any  other  Occafion  to  perform  all  the  Duty  of  a 

Major. - -Care  is  to  be  taken  that  there  be  a  good 

Drum- Major  to  the  Regiment,  who  is  to  teach  the 
others  how  to  behave  on  all  publick  Occafions. 

The  Squadrons  of  Cavalry,  and  the  Battalions  of 
Infantry  are  formed  into  Brigades. 

The  Brigade  of  an  Army,  confifts  of  ten  or 
twelve  Squadrons,  or  of  five  or  fix  Battalions,  and 
in  this  Manner,  nn  Army  is  fometimes  divided  into 
eioht  Brigades\  four  of  Horfe  and  four  of  Foot. 
Each  Brigade  is  commanded  by  an  Officer  called 
Brigadier- General^  who  has  under  him  an  Officer 
called  Brigadier  Major ,  or  Major  of  a  Brigade ,  to 
aflift  him  in  the  Management  and  ordering  his  Bri- 
gadesy  in  which  he  a<5ls  as  a  Major-General  does  in 

an  Army. 

An  Army  is  commanded  by  a  General,  who  has 
under  him  Lieutenants-General,  Majors- General,  Bri¬ 
gadiers,  t$C. 

A  Gene  r  a  l  is  an  Officer  who  commands  all  the 
military  Power  of  a  Nation*,  who  gives  Orders  to 
all  the  other  general  Officers  ;  and  receives  no  Or¬ 
der  himfcli  but  from  the  King. 

Monfieur  Balzac  obferves,  that  the  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  fir  ft  coined  this  Word,  of  his  own 
abiolutc  Authority,  upon  his  going  to  command 
the  French  Army  in  Italy. 

At  prefent  in  the  French  Annies  a  General  is  al- 
inolt  always  a  Marfh.il  of  France ,  which  is  the  higheft 

military  Dignity  or  Preferment.- - The  Dignity  of 

a  Mar  (hal  is  now  for  Life,  though  at  its  fir  ft  In  di¬ 
lution  it  was  otherwife.  They  were  then  only  the 
King's  firft  Ecuycrs  under  the  Conftable,  but  in  time 
they  became  the  Conftable' s  Lieutenants  in  the. Com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army,  the  Conftable  himfelf  being  then 


become  Captain-General.  Ac  firft  they  were  but 
two  in  Number,  and  their  Allowance  was  but  500 
Li v res  per  Annum  in  Time  of  War,  and  norhino-  jn 
Time  of  Peace.  In  the  Reign  of  Francis  I.  their 
Number  was  increafed  to  five,  fince  him  it  has  been 
various ;  the  late  King  increafed  it  at  Pleafure,  ancj 
made  fome  very  little  defer ving  that  high  Dignity, 
it  is  now  eleven.  Their  Office  at  firft  was  to  mar. 
fhal  the  Army ,  under  the  Conftable,  and  to  com. 
mand  in  his  Ablence.  They  did  then  what  the 
MarJIoals  de  Camp  do  now,  to  which  laft  they  have 
given  their  Title,  and  the  lead  confiderable  Parc  of 
their  Authority. 

A  Prince  can  never  be  too  cautious  in  the  Choice  of 
his  Generals ,  fince  the  Prefervacion  or  Lofs  of  King, 
doms  often  depends  upon  the  Conduct  of  thofe  intrult- 
ed  with  the  Command  of  Armies. 

The  principal  Qualities  requifue  in  a  General ,  are 
Courage,  Conduct,  and  Zeal  *,  and  if  a  natural  Inch- 
nation  co  War  attends  thefe  Qualities,  there  are  fcarce 
any  Difficulties  which  may  nor  be  furmounted.  Pro. 
bity  is  another  Quality  neceffary  in  a  General \  and  it 
is  this  Virtue  which  informs  a  General ,  that  he  is  no: 
to  employ  the  Forces  his  Prince  intrufts  him  with, 
any  otherwife  than  for  the  Good  of  his  Country;  and 
that  he  muft  not  make  Ufe  of  them  to  commit  Rapine 
and  Violence  on  the  Subjects,  nor  even  on  the  Ene¬ 
mies,  except  it  be  for  his  Prince  s  Advantage.  Libe¬ 
rality  gives  a  great  Luftre  to  all  the  other  Perfection^ 
of  a  General ,  fince  nothing  is  more  fcandalous  for 
him,  and  more  injurious  to  the  Prince  he  has  the  Ho. 
nour  to  ferve,  than  to  fee  him  governed  by  that  mon« 
flrous  Vice  Avarice ,  which  echpfe  at  once  the  moft 
excellent  of  all  his  Qualities,  as  his  Courage,  Skill, 
Experience,  &c. 

The  Duties  of  a  General  are  to  order  an  Encamp¬ 
ment,  to  pod  the  Camp- Guard,  to  march  an  Army, 
to  draw  it  up,  to  give  Battle,  to  attack  Enemies 
Quarters  or  Towns,  to  form  a  Blockade,  and  lay 
Siege  to  any  Place.  Fie  muft  underftand  what  Train 
of  Artillery  is  requifite  in  Proportion  to  the  Strength 
of  his  Army,  and  what  he  is  capable  of  attempting  j 
and  alfo  from  whence  he  is  to  have  his  Provifions  and 
Ammunitions,  what  Money  will  be  allowed  to  pay 
his  Men  to  defray  the  Charge  of  Works,  for  his  Pro- 
vifions1.  Artillery,  and  Hospitals,  and  for  l’ecret Ser¬ 
vices,  upon  which  Matters  of  the  g  reace  ft  importance 
frequently  depend. 

A  Lieutenant-General  is  next  in  Rank  to 
the  General  j  he  commands  in  Battle  one  of  the  Lines 
or  Wings  *,  a  Detachment  in  a  March,  or  a  Flying 
Camp  ;  alfo  a  Quarter  at  a  Siege,  ur  one  of  the  At¬ 
tacks,  when  it  is  his  Day  of  Duty. 

Major  General,  is  a  general  Officer,  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  General's  Orders,  and  delivers  them  out  to 
the  Majors  of  Brigades ,  with  whom  he  concerts  wlut 
Troops  are  to  mount  the  Guard,  what  to  go  on  Par¬ 
ties,  what  to  form  Detachments,  or  to  be  fent  on 
Convoys,  &c. 

There  are  other  general  Officers  attending  an  Army* 
as  General  of  the  Artillery,  Engineer -  General ,  Mnpr- 
Mafter ,  or  Commijj'ary -General,  See. 

General  of  Artillery,  more  properly  called 
Mafter  of  the  Artillery ,  is  an  Officer,  who  has  under 
his  Command  and  Direction  the  Train  of  ArlilFrh 
which  follows  an  Army,  and  all  the  Butteries  at  a 
Siege.  He  has  under  him  a  great  Number  of  lubal- 
tern  Officers. 

The  En  o  1  n  e  e  r  G  t  n  e  r  a  l,  is  an  Officer,  who  has 
the  Direction  of  Attacks,  Defend  s,  Works  e.  _  An 
Engineer  fhould  bean  able  and  expert Miuhemanciar, 
particularly  verfed  in  Military  Arc  hi  reft  me,  ami  Gun¬ 
nery  *,  being  often  fent  to  view  and  examine  the*  PLas 
intended  to  be  attacked,  to  choofe  out  and  Ihew  the  Lf* 
ncral  the  weakeft  Place,  to  draw  the  Trenches,  afltgn  the 
Places  of  Arms,  Galleries,  Lodgements  on  the  Court* 
terfearp,  and  Half- moons ;  conduit  the  Works,  PS 
Mines,  &c,  and  appoint  the  Workmen  their  nigh'/ 
Talk:  He  is  alfo  to  make  the  Lines  of  Contra v.ilw* 
don  with  the  Redoubts,  &Y. 
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Muster-Master,  or  Ccmmijfary-General,  is  an 
Officer  in  the  Army  who  takes  Account  of  .every 
Regiment,  their  Number,  Horfes,  Arms,  6?c. 

Having  thus  formed  an  Army,  both  of  Cavalry 
and  Infantry,  appointed  and  commiflioned  all  the 
Officers  both  General  and  Private,  inftru&ed  them 
in  their  feveral  Duties ;  we  muft  not  keep  it  idle  in  its 
Quarters,  fince  through  Idlenefs,  Effeminacy,  Pufil- 
lanimity.  Debauchery,  and  all  the  other  Vices  capa¬ 
ble  to  weaken  an  Army ,  and  render  it  defpicable, 
are  introduced  into  it  ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Difference  betwixt  appearing  at  a  Review,  and  facing 
the  Enemy  ;  betwixt  firing  in  Platoons,  or  otherwife, 
with  Powder  only,  and  hearing  that  whittling  Mufick, 
which  diverted  fo  well  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden , 
at  his  Landing  in  Denmark  in  1 700,  that  he  declared 
then,  he  would  thenceforwards  make  it  one  of  his 
principal  Diverfions;  therefore  to  infpire  our  Army 
with  the  fame  noble  Defire,  and  to  ufe  it  to  the  fame 
Entertainment,  we  will  order  to  beat  the  General ,  in 
order  for  an  Encampment ;  fince  all  the  Courts  of 
Europe  feem  inclinable  at  this  Conjuncture,  to  have 
mod  of  their  Troops  encamped  :  To  order  which, 
(as  I  have  no  Defign  that  my  Army  fhould  continue 
any  Time  in  the  Camp,  for  I  am  all  for  Adlion)  1*11 
fend  the  Major-General  of  the  Day,  to  mark  out  the 
Camp;  for  if  my  Army  was  to  continue  long  in  it, 
it  would  be  my  Duty  as  a  General  to  mark  the  Camp 

myfelf. - For  the  well  ordering  of  this,  I  fuppofe 

my  Major-General  to  know  the  Number  and  Poll  of 
the  Troops  which  compofe  the  Army,  what  Train  of 

Artillery  there  is,  and  what  Provifions. - He’ll 

take  with  him  the  Quarter -Mafter -General  of  the 
Army,  the  Quarter- Mafter- General  of  the  Horfe, 
th 1  Quarter- Mafters  of  each  Regiment  of  Horfe,  the 
Majors  of  Foot  Regiments  and  their  Quarter- Mafter s9 
aCommiflary  of  the  Artillery,  and  a  Commiffary  of 

the  Provifions. - 'The  head  Officers  of  the  Army 

inuft  each  of  them  fend  one  of  their  Guard,  to  take 
up  their  Quarters;  and  the  Provoft- Mar fhal  or  his 
Lieutenant ,  with  Part  of  their  Men,  mult  attend  the 
Major-General ,  to  be  the  Fir  ft  upon  the  Quarters  to 
prevent  any  Body  from  foraging. 

Note,  That  the  Provoft -Marjhal  of  an  Army  is  an 
Officer  appointed  to  feize  and  fecure  Deferters, 
and  all  other  Criminals.  The  Provoft-  Mar  fhal 
is  to  go  often  abroad  round  the  Army  to  hinder 
the  Soldiers  from  pillaging  ;  it  is  his  Office  to 
in  did  Offenders,  and  to  fee  the  Sentence  patted 
upon  them  executed.  He  likewife  regulates  the 
Weights  and  Mealures,  and  the  Price  of  all 
Provifions,  &c.  in  the  Army.  For  the  Dif- 
charge  of  his  Office,  he  has  a  Lieutenant,  a 
Clerk,  and  a  Troop  of  Provoft s,  or  Marfbal- 
Men  on  Horfe -back 5  as  alfo  an  Executioner, 

Phe  Major- General  muft  take  a  Guard  fufficient  to 
conduct  him  fafe  to  the  Ground,  on  which  he  defigns 
jo  encamp,  and  carry  Horfe  and  Foot  enough  with 
“lm»  is  apprehenfive  he  fhall  meet  with  any 
Oppofition  from  the  Enemy ;  and  if  he  is  nor,  he 
thm  may  leave  the  Army  a  League,  or  three  Miles 
oillant  from  the  Place  he  defigns  for  the  Camp;  but 
ir  nu  is,  then  he  muft  not  leave  them  above  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of*  League,  or  little  more  than  a  Mile  behind 
lln1’  is  not  acquainted  with  the  Way,  he 

!!,  .  talce  Guides  with  him,  and  feme  Officers  of  the 

r.un  of  Artillery,  with  Pioneers,  and  Cart-loads  of 

00  f»  t0  wake  the  Way  eafy  for  the  Army  to 
P  an(i  if  there  be  much  Work  to  be  done,  a 
.  j  mufr  left  to  fecure  the  Pioneers.  He  muft 
ryjci  a  Party  before  him  to  go  and  view  the 

bufU  i  an(*  on  ^lc  Iind  Left  to  prevent  Am- 
whM  C,S*  anc^  t0  aPP0,nc  them  a  Place  of  Rendezvous, 
rom  ,S  S«ncrall3f  on  a  rifing  Ground,  the  Way  he 
nnr  *7? t0  ?*lcnb  il-  he  has  not  a  particular  Rcafon  for 

himfclf,  If  the  Detaichmenta  are  not 
VQU,n,  whcn  he  comes  up  to  the  Place  of  Rendcz- 
»  muft  halt  there  till  he  has  Intelligence  of 
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them,  and  fend  out  Parties  the  Way  they  ftiould 
come;  and  he  muft  not  take  the  Ground  till  he  has 
heard  of  them,  or  at  leaft  till  the  Ground  has  been 
nicely  viewed.  He  is  to  regard  the  Conveniency  of 
Forage,  of  Springs,  Brooks,  Marffies,  of  Woods, 
the  Goodnefs  of  the  Way,  the  Conveniency  of  filing 
off'  to  march  the  next  Day,  and  the  Diftance  of  the 
Place  from  whence  the  Army  fets  out,  that  the 
March  may  not  be  too  long  or  too  fhort. 

If  the  Major-General  cannot  be  fo  fully  informed 
as  he  could  wifh,  to  make  a  good  Choice  of  the 
Ground  to  encamp  on,  he  muft  fend  Perfons  which 
can  make  a  judicious  Report,  and  then  he  muft  fend 
Part  of  his  Guard  beyond  the  Place  of  Encampment, 
who  are  to  continue  there  upon  Guard  till  they  are 
relieved  ;  and  feveral  Scouts  fhall  be  fent  out  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  the  Parts  about  the  Guard.  If  the  Major- 
General  has  more  Troops  than  are  necefiary  for  the 
Guard  of  the  Quarters,  he  fhall  order  them  to  dif- 
mounr,  and  let  their  Horfes  graze.  He  fhall  leave  a 
fmall  Guard  on  that  Side  by  which  he  came ;  and  if 
from  an  Eminency  he  cannot  dilcover  all  round  the 
Quarters,  he  then  fhall  ride  over  all  the  Ground, 
and  in  the  mean  Time  the  Quarter- Mafter  General 
fhall  mark  out  the  Ground,  and  divide  it  among  the 
Quarter- Majlers  •,  and  if  there  remains  any  after  the 
General  Officers  have  their  Ground,  it  mult  be  given 
to  Officers  of  Regiments  for  their  Baggage,  they  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  encamp  with  their  Corps;  and  the 
Qiiar ter -Mafter  General  is  to  make  his  Report  to  the 
Major-General ,  that  he  may  lodge  the  General’s 
Guard  by  his  Quarters,  and  the  others  who  are  to  be 
about  him.  He  fhall  (hew  to  the  Majors  of  Brigades 
the  Ground  that  is  allotted  to  each  of  (hem,  and  the 
Quarter  Mafter- General  of  the  Horfe  where  he  is  to 
encamp.  He  fhall. alio  appoint  the  Place  for  the 
Cannon,  and  the  Park  for  the  Train  and  Provifions. 

Note,  That  a  Quarter- Mafter- General  is  a  General 
Officer,  whole  Bufinefs  is  to  provide  good 
Quarters  for  a  whole  Army.  A  Quarter- Mafter 
of  Horfe,  quarters  for  a  Troop  of  Horfe.  And 
a  Quarter- Mafter  of  Foot,  fot  a  Regiment  of 
Fooc. 

He  muft  encamp  ns  near  as  pofiiblc  to  a  River,  or 
Brook ;  and  if  the  Enemy  is  near  and  ftrong,  the 
Troops  fhall  encamp  all  on  one  Side.  If  the  Enemy 
is  beyond  the  River  in  refpeft  to  the  Army’s  March, 
they  muft  not  pafs  over,  until  all  the  Pa  fie  s  are  lined 
with  Cannon,  and  Mufqucteers,  that  the  Army  de¬ 
filing  in  a  fhort  Time,  may  not  be  engaged  by  Piece¬ 
meal  ;  neither  muft  the  P..ff.(ge  be  attempted,  except 
there  be  Day-light  enough  for  all  the  Army  t  >  pafs  : 
But  if  there  be  any  Caufe  to  fear  that  the  Enemy, 
taking  the  Advantage  of  the  Night,  may  entrench 
thcmfelves  on  the  B.u  k  of  the  River,  and  lb  render 
the  Pafs  the  more  difficult  the  next  Day,  then  the 
Troops  are  to  pafs  as  fa  ft  as  they  come  up;  and  the 
Poft  they  take  ought  to  be  deemed  an  advantageous 
Field  of  Battle,  rather  than  a  convenient  Lodgment. 
If  the  Enemy  be  not  far  off,  then  the  Major-  General 
fhall  caufe  the  Cannon  to  be  polled  on  the  Side  next 
to  them,  if  nor,  at  the  Head  of  the  Road  they  are 
to  march  next  Day. 

The  Park  of  the  'train  of  Artillery  is  generally 
near  the  Cannon  ;  but  in  Cafe  of  Danger  the  fafell 
Place  is  about  the  Camp;  be  caufe  an  Army  may  be 
routed  by  lofing  its  Ammunition.  Thu1  Horfes  of 
the  Artillery  are  to  encamp,  or  graze,  near  the  Park. 
The  Provifions  are  for  the  1110O  Parc  near  the  Artil¬ 
lery ,  and  the  Bread  Carts  are  drawn  up  in  a  Ring  to 
inclofe  their  Horfes ;  but  ir  is  better  to  indole  the 
Ammunitions  with  them,  if  you  fear  the  Enemy. 

The  Cavalry  is  to  encamp  the  nearefl  to  Water, 
and  to  Orchards,  or  Hedges,  if  there  are  any,  that 
they  may  have  Time  to  mount,  and  not  be  furprized 
in  Cafe  of  an  Alarm  ;  and  Wavs  fhould  be  cut  a-crofs 
them  towards  the  General’s  Side,  to  receive  Orders, 
and  towards  the  open  Plain,  to  march  out  to  the 
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Field  of  Battle.  The  Camp  of  the  Horfe  is  covered  alfo  to  be  confidered  :  If  he  muft  entrench,  a  conv? 
with  that  of  the  Foot*,  leaving  the  Space  of  fifty  Foot  nient  Ground  muft  be  fought  out.  In  this  Cafe  rh' 

between  them  ;  but  if  the  Foot  are  fo  weak  that  Manner  of  encamping  (hall  be  according  to  the  Rtf C 

they  cannot  cover  the  Camp  of  the  Horfe,  then  they  thod  of  Entrenchments  and  the  Head  of  t he  Carr 
are  to  encamp  on  that  Side  that  is  moft  expofed  to  fhall  be  at  leaft  a  hundred  Paces  from  it,  without  t!f 
the  Enemy.  The  Troops  are  to  have  their  Back  to-  tending  the  Camp  too  far:  And  the  Intrenchment 
wards  the  Quarters,  and  to  face  outwards ;  and  their  to  be  made  as  near  as  can  be  on  the  highcft  Ground 

File,  or  Rows  of  Huts,  being  three  Paces  from  all  about  the  Camp,  provided  it  be  not  at  too  ©reat , 

their  Arms,  which  are  always  in  the  Front.  The  Diftance;  and  though  it  feems,  when  of  the  greatef- 
Set jeants  have  the  front  Hut,  and  the  Officers  en-  Extent,  to  require  the  greateft  Guard,  yef  fcw^ 
camp  in  the  Rear.  Men  will  maintain  it,  than  when  it  is  fnialler,  ^ 

In  an  Encampment  for  a  Night,  fifty  Paces  in  Depth,  the  Enemy  has  the  Advantage  of  the  Ground, 
of  three  Foot  to  a  Pace,  and  four  Paces  in  Breadth  The  Ditch  of  the  Entrenchment  muft  be  at  iqft 
are  allowed  for  every  Company,  for  the  Soldiers  nine  Feet  over  at  the  Top,  and  three  or  four  at  the 
Huts*,  and  if  the  Company  exceed  not  feventy  Men,  Bottom,  and  fix  in  the  Depth:  But  Experience  has 
Ground  is  to  be  allowed  only  for  one  Row,  or  File  taught  us,  that  there  may  be  more  Hopes  in  fighting 
of  Huts.  The  Subalterns  are  next  behind  the  Huts,  in  an  open  Field,  than  behind  a  lefs  Intrenchment 
the  Captains  behind  them,  the  Field  Officers  behind  than  we  reprefent,  even  though  our  Army  be  weaker 
the  Captains ,  and  a  convenient  Interval  for  a  large  than  the  Enemy;  For  the  Soldiers  placing  moft  of 
Street  is  left,  clear  between  every  two  Reginents.  their  Hopes  in  the  Strength  of  the  Intrenchment,  if 
But  the  Horle  have  fifty  Paces  in  Depth  for  fixty  one  Part  be  forced  they  abandon  the  reft;  and  the 
Horfe,  and  fourteen  Paces  in  Breadth  for  three  Rows  Afiailants,  being  perfuaded  that  all  rhe  Difficulty  con- 
of  Hurs  ;  and  if  there  are  Hedges,  they  have  as  fifts  in  forcing  the  Intrenchment,  think  nothing  can 
much  Space  allowed  them  as  is  requifite  to  tie  their  ftand  before  them,  and  with  this  Confidence  they  in. 
Hoi  fes.  If  the  Enemy  be  ftronger  in  Horfe,  and  creafe  their  Courage. 

th z  Major-General  apprehends  that  the  Camp  may  >  However  this  Intrenchment  is  good,  when  the  Ditch 
be  attacked,  he  muft  order  Ditches  and  Trenches  to  is  12  Foot  wide  at  the  Top,  four  at  the  Bottom,  and 
be  cut  in  their  Way,  to  prevent  their  charging  in  eight  in  Depth  ;  and  when  the  Earth  is  thrown  up 
•~^od  Order,  to  gain  an  Opportunity  for  the  Foot  to  out  of  it,  makes  a  proportional  Parapet ,  with  a  Ben. 
t  *-gc  upon  an  Advantage;  but  if  the  Enemy  be  bet  behind  it  for  the  Mufltetcers  to  ftand  on.  At 
Kn-ngrr  in  Poor,  then  the  Major-General  fliould  en-  every  eight  Foot  Diftance  there  muft  be  Re  dens,  or 
camp  on  the  Edge  of  a  Plain,  that  the  Horfe  may  indented  Works;  and  it  is  obfervable  that  twenty 
draw  up  there,  and  the  Enemy’s  Foot  be  afraid  to  Shots  flanking  do  more  Execution,  that  fixty  rot 
engage  where  they  can  have  no  Advantage  againft  forwards.  No  Redoubts  are  to  be  made  there,  be- 
the  Horfe.  caufe  if  the  Enemy  fhould  once  poftefs  them,  it  would 

A  convenient  Place  muft  be  chofen  by  the  Major -  be  hard  to  diflodge  them.  It  is  alfo  dangerous  to 
General ,  to  draw  up  the  Army  in  Cafe  of  an  Alarm,  make  any  Forts,  becaufe  the  Lofs  of  one  of  them 
and  there  the  Forces  are  to  rendezvous:  And  befides  would  open  a  Way  for  the  Enemy  into  the  Intrench- 
the  general  Field  of  Battle,  every  Regiment  muft  nient ;  but  if  there  be  any  higher  Ground  that  might 
have  its  particular  Ground  to  draw  up  on.  From  command  the  Camp,  or  advantagious  Hace  within  it, 
whence  it  muft  not  march,  ’till  it  has  formed  the  Bat-  which  might  facilitate  the  rallying  the  Forces,  in 
talion,  or  Squadron;  otherwife  a  fmall  Number  of  Cafe  they  were  routed;  there  Forts  may  be  made, 
the  Enemy’s  Forces,  having  gained  the  Field  of  Bat-  provided  there  may  be  no  Fear  of  lofing  them.  The 
tie,  would  defeat  a  great  Army ,  fliould  they  be  di-  Ditch  of  them  muft  be  fourteen  or  fixteen  Foot  over 
vided  into  fmall  Bodies,  and  thofe  ill-formed.  It  is  at  the  Top,  and  five  or  fix  at  the  Bottom,  and  nine 


dangerous  to  appoint  but  one  Field  of  Battle  for  all 
the  Forces,  becaufe,  fliould  all  the  Avenues  to  the 
Camp  be  left  unguarded,  the  Enemy  might  give  an 
Alarm  in  one  Place  to  draw  the  Army  thither,  and 
then  attack  it  in  another.  It  would  therefore  be  con¬ 
venient  to  appoint  the  bed  Field  of  Battle  for  half  the 
Arm\\  and  two  or  three  others  for  the  reft  of  the 
Forces,  there  to  expetft  the  General's  Orders.  If  the 
Safety  of  the  Troops  only  be  regarded,  it  is  beft  to 
have  but  one  Field  ol  Battle,  but  if  we  conflcler  the 
Lois  of  the  Baggage,  fomeching  may  be  hazarded  to 
lave  the  whole.  When  there  is  Caufe  to  fear  filch  an 


Attempt,  the  beft  Way  is  to  encamp  in  Battle,  fo 
that  every  Battalion  and  Squadron  drawing  up  before 
their  own  lents,  will  there  be  in  Order;  and  if  the 
Enemy  is  near,  and  has  no  Defile  to  pafs,  the  Troops 
are  to  continue  loofe,  and  fhall  reft  upon  their  Arms, 
being  drawn  up.  If  there  be  the  lead  Danger  to  be 
apprehended,  the  elded  Regiment  in  the  Army,  the 
Artillery,  the  Provilions,  and  a  great  Part  of  the 
Foot,  mud  encamp  near  the  General's  Quarters. 
Thofe  Troops  which  are  to  have  the  Van  next  Day, 
muft  encamp  on  the  moft  advanced  Part  of  the  Camp, 
on  the  Way  they  are  to  march,  and  fo  likewifc  if  the 
Quarters  aie  divided. 


^  But  when  an  Army  is  to  encamp  for  any  Time,  the 
General  lor  the  moll  Part  orders  the  Encampment, 
He  is  then  to  conlidcr  what  Provifions  are  in  or  neat 
the  Place,  ami  what  Conveniency  of  fecuring  anc 
bringing  them  10  the  At  my ;  and  if  there  be  Corn 
how  it  may  be  made  into  Meal.  If  there  be  ho  Pro- 
vihons,  he  mull  conlidcr  how  to  get  them,  and  take 
Caic  that  they  be  not  cue  oft  by  the  Enemy.  The 
Conveniency  of  Forage,  Water,  Shelter,  Wood, 
and  Whulelumnels ol  me  Air,  to  prevent  Difeales,  art 


or  ten  in  Depth  :  Pallifadoes  and  Stockades  muft 
alfo  be  fixed  on  the  Edge  of  the  Ditch  faced 
with  Sods,  and  fraifed  where  there  are  no  Sods; 
the  Earth  muft  be  held  together  with  Rdcines  and 
well  beaten  down,  and  Chevaux  de  Frife  placed  in 
the  Intervals.  Men  vary  in  their  Opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  placing  Pallifadoes.  If  they  are  placed  in  (he 
Ditch,  they  may  ferve  to  help  up  Planks  to  come  at 
the  Parapet,  and  there  may  be  Pouts  Vo  Ians,  or  fly¬ 
ing  Bridges,  laid  on,  fo  that  the  Ditch  will  be  ufelels: 
But  as  it  has  this  Disadvantage,  it  has  alfo  an  Advan¬ 
tage,  which  is,  that  the  Enemy  cannot  break  in  with 
their  Cannon,  as  they  can  that  on  the  Edge  of  the 
Ditch;  and  therefore  where  there  is  more  Danger  of 
a  Surprize,  than  a  regular  Attack,  I  would  ndvileto 
place  it  on  the  Edge  of  a  Ditch  ;  and  in  the  Bottom, 
where  they  apprehend  being  attacked  in  Form. 

The  chief  Skill  of  a  General  lies  in  the  Art  of  en¬ 
camping  well  :  This  the  Romans  were  unacquainted 
with,  ’till  the  War  with  Pyrrhus ;  from  whole  Camp 
they  learned  to  model  their  own.  ’Till  then  they 
knew  not  how  to  pod  themfelves  to  Advantage*  nor 
with  any  Order  in  their  Camp.  .  . 

Rhoc  deferibing  the  great  Mogul's  Camp,  fays»  ]t  ** 

twenty  Engliflj  Miles  round,  and  contains  more  Space 
than  the  larged  City  in  Europe ;  that  it  is  compoledo 
800,000  Men,  and  40,000  Elephants;  and  what  m- 
crcaics  the  Miracle  is,  that  all  thefe  Tents  arc  pitchec 
in  four  Hour’s  Time. 

When  the  Army  is  encamped,  and  the  Enemy  *5 
not  very  near,  an  eighth  Parc  of  the  Army  is  generally 
upon  Guard,  and  tlifpofed  according  to  the  Ertfinejs» 
Difficulty,  or  the  Confcquenco  ol  the  Avenues,  h* 
the  Guard  of  Horfe.  During  the  Day-time  if  d*c 
Enemy  be  feared  but  one  Way,  one  Hill  °rr  {vvj* 
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'•^Thirds  ofthofe  that  mount  the  Guard  fhall  be  pofted 
{ 1  thaC  side,  about  a  Quarter  of  a  League  from  the 

or  fomewhat  further  if  it  be  a  champaign 
:c*UI£’ry.  About  an  eighth  Part  is  detached  from 
hat  Guard,  feven  or  eight  hundred  Paces  further  up- 
:Cn  fome  Eminence,  it  there  be  any,  which  fmall 
Guard  detaches  one  or  two  Vedets  to  be  potted  on 
"the  moft  advantageous  Ground  for  Difco very.  All 
Guards  are  to  be  pofted  that  the  Main-Guard  may  not 
be  cue  oft*  from  the  Camp,  nor  the  fmall  Guards  from 

.the  greater. 

jy-^,  There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Guards,  as,  i. 
Advanced  Guard ,  a  Party  of  Horfe  or  Foot, 
which  marches  before  a  Corps,  to  give  Notice 
of  approaching  Danger.  When  an  Army  is  up- 
on  the  March,  the  Grand  Guard  which  fhould 
mount  that  Day,  ferves  as  an  Advanced  Guard 
to  the  Armv.  That  fmall  Body  alfo  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  Horfe,  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant 
beyond,  but  within  Sight  of  the  Main ,  or  before 
the  Grand  Guard  of  a  Camp,  are  called  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Guard.  2.  The  Grand  Guard ,  which 
confifts  of  three  or  four  Squadrons  of  Horle, 
commanded  by  a  Field-Officer,  and  pofted  be¬ 
fore  the  Camp  on  the  Right  and  Left-Wing  to¬ 
wards  the  Enemy,  for  the  Security  of  the  Camp. 
o.  The  Quarter  Guard ,  which  is  a  fmall  Guard , 
commanded  by  a  Subaltern  Officer,  and  pofted 
by  every  Battalion  of  a  Camp  too  Yards  before 
its  Front.  4.  The  Standard- Guard,  a  fmall 
Guard  of  Foot,  which  a  Regiment  of  Horfe 
mounts  in  their  Front  under  a  Corporal.  5.  The 
Main-Guard ,  from  whence  all  the  other  Guards 
are  detached.  Thole  who  arc  to  mount  the 
Main-Guard ,  meet  at  the  refpeciive  Captain’s 
Quarters,  and  from  thence  go  to  the  Parade; 
whereafter  the  whole  Guard  b  drawn  up,  the  fmall 
Guards  are  detached  for  the  Foils  and  Maga¬ 
zines;  and  then  the  Subaltern  Officers  draw  Lots 
for  their  Guards,  and  are  commanded  by  the 
Captain  of  the  Main  Guard.  6.  The  P/cquet - 
Guard ,  which  is  a  Number  of  Horfe  and  Foot, 
who  keep  them  Lives  always  in  a  Readinefs  in 
Cafe  of  an  Alarm ;  the  Horfes  being  faddled, 
and  the  Riders  booted  all  the  while:  The  Foot 
draw  up  at  the  Head  of  the  Battalion  at  the  Beat¬ 
ing  of  the  Tattoo,  but  afterwards  return  to  their 
Tents,  where  they  remain  in  a  Readinefs  to 
march  on  any  fuddi  n  Alarm,  This  Guard  is  to 
make  Rcfiilance  in  Cafe  of  an  Attack  kill  the 
Army  can  get  ready.  A  Vedette  is  a  Centinel 
on  ldo.ricb.ick,  detached  from  the  main  Body  of 
the  Army,  to  dilcover  and  give  Notice  of  the 
Eiicmyk  Defigns. 


F  the  Country  be  inclofed,  the  Main-Guard  mud 
he  lo  near  the  Camp  that  it  cannot  be  cut  off,  but  yet 
at  fuch  a  Dillance,  that  if  the  Enemy  appears,  they 
may  give  timely  Notice;  and  to  prevent  the  Army 
being  lurpnzcd,  they  mu  ft  fend  out  little  Guards  of 
lwo  <)r  ducc  hundred  Horfe  on  the  Right  and  Left, 
who  Hial]  pofl  Vedettes  lor  their  Security.  The  Com¬ 
mander  (hall  bom  Time  to  Time  vific  the  Advanced - 
and  Vedettes  \ \  and  the  Time  of  the  Guard  be  lo 
divided  in  relieving  them,  that  every  Man  in  -  h  is  Turn 
be  upon  the  Advanced-Guard ,  who  are  not  to 
uilmounr,  except  in  a  very  open  Place,  and  then  the 
Hurlcs  mult  not  be  unbridled.  The  Main-Guard 
unbridle  hall  the  Horfes,  the  other  remaining  in 
CadintTs,  ]|  the  Country  be  inclofed,  Scouts  mu  ft 
3C  hau  from  Time  to  Time,  fome  going  limit  for¬ 
ward,  others  a  end's  from  one  fmall  Guard  to  another, 
'***  Care  that  the  Enemy  do  not  flip  in  between. 

Jlcn  die  Main- Guard  is  ordered,  the  reft:  of  the  Ca- 
Vilry  fo*dl  be  divided  into  two  or  three  other  Guards , 
by  dilpoihd  about  the  Camp  ;  and  they  may  be 
or  weaker,  as  there  is  Occafton. 

|  be  Guards  of  Foot  are  generally  at  the  Head  of 

their  own  Battalions,  but  if  there  be  a  Steeple, 
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Tower,  or  ftrong  Houfe  near  the  Camp,  a  Guard  of 
Foot  ffiall  be  fen  t  to  it:  So  like  wife  if  there  beany 
Pafs  upon  a  River,  or  any  deep  Valley,  about  half  a 
Quarter  of  a  League  from  the  Camp,  and  the  Coun¬ 
try  be  no't  much  enclofed,  a  Guard  of  Foot  fhall  be 
fent  there  at  Night  only.  If  the  Pafs  be  at  a  Di- 
ftance,  fome  Foot  may  be  fent,  fupporced  by  a  Guard 
of  Horfe;  but  if  the  Place  be  too  dangerous  for  the 
Foot,  a  few  Horfe  may  be  fent  to  inform  of  the 
Enemy,  or  Scouts  may  be  fent  thither  often.  Every 
Regiment  ought  to  fend  50  Men,  according  to  its 
Strength,  every  Night  upon  the  Guard ,  at  the  Head 
of  the  Camp,  commanded  by  a  Captain  and  Lieute¬ 
nant,  or  one  of  them,  if  there  be  Caufe  to  fear  any 
Thing. 

When  the  Camp  of  the  Foot  does  not  cover  the 
Horfe,  and  is  encompaffed  with  Hedges  and  Ditches, 
a  Guard  of  Foot  is  generally  pofted  at  the  Head  of 
them,  to  give  them  Time  to  mount  in  Cafe  they  are 
attacked.  When  there  are  feveral  detached  Guards , 
the  Camp  Guard  is  leffened,  provided  the  others  cover 
it ;  and  the  Major-General  is  to  appoint  the  Guard  of 
the  Artillery  as  ftrong  as  he  thinks  fit. 

When  he  has  given  his  Orders  he  goes  to  meet  the 
General ,  and  fhews  him  the  Difpoficion  of  the  Camp 
and  Guards ,  and  in  the  mean  Time  the  Quarter-  Ma- 
fter-Gcneral ,  fhews  the  Majors  of  Brigades  of  Foot, 
and  the  Quart er-Maftcr-  General  of  the  Horfe,  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  be  polled,  and  what  Force 
each  of  them  is  to  confift  of.  As  for  the  other  Parti¬ 
culars  of  the  Guards ,  as  from  what  Regiments  they 
are  detached,  they  are  left  to'  the  Quay  ter- Mafter- Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Horfe,  and  the  Majors  ol  Brigades. 

When  the  Major-General  appoints  the  Guard  for 
the  Day,  he  fhews  the  Place  where  they  are  to  retire 
at  Night,  which  is  generally  within  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  Yards  of  the  Camp.  He  is  to  vific  them  once  in 
a  Night,  to  fee  if  they  are  pofted  according  to  his 
Orders ;  that  is,  whether  the  Officers  are  there,  and 
their  Number  complete  ;  whether  the  detached  Guards 
are  on  Horfcback,  and  half  the  Main- Guard,  and 
the  reft  in  their  Rank,  and  Horl'es  bridled  *,  whether 
the  necefiary  Number  of  Vedettes  be  pofted  for  the 
Security  of  the  Camp,  and  whether  from  Time  to 
Time  they  fend  out  their  Scouts,  who  are  to  be  fent 
from  one  Vedette  to  another,  when  there  is  a  Poffibi- 
lity  that  the  Enemy  may  flep  between  them  and  the 
Vedettes ;  or  elfe  the  Vedettes  being  coupled,  as  they 
ought  to  be  at  Night,  one  of  them  goes  as  far  as  the 
others  on  the  Right ;  and  when  he  returns,  his  Com¬ 
rade  goes  as  far  as  the  Vedettes  on  the  Left,  and  thus 
they  continue  all  Night.  Scouts  are  alfo  going  con¬ 
tinually  about  the  Camp  from  one  Guard  to  another. 

The  Guard  of  an  intrenched  Camp  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent;  the  Intrenchment  is  divided  among  all  the  Foot, 
who  pofl  Centinels  on  it,  fo  that  there  can  be  no  paf- 
fing  between  any  two  of  them  ;  and  the  Guard  of 
Horfe  is  weaker  than  when  the  Camp  isopen.  It  is 
pofted  within  the  Intrenchment  in  two  or  three  Bodies, 
near  the  Barriers  that  are  upon  the  great  Avenues, 
and  only  fend  a  fmall  Guard  50  Paces  without  the 
Lines,  who  continually  patrol,  and  fend  out  Scouts 
on  the  Right  and  Left,  and  flrait  forwards. 

But  as  we  do  not  dcfign  to  continue  long  in  our 
Camp,  to  put  our  Friends  to  the  needlefs  Expences  of 
coming  to  vific  us,  we  have  no  need  of  tiling  thefe 
Precautions,  therefore  we’ll  order  the  Major-General 
of  the  Day  to  make  the  Difpofitions  for  the  March, 
which  he  learns  from  the  Number  of  the  Battalions 
and  Squadrons  of  which  the  Army  is  compofcd  ;  what 
Enemies  may  be  met  in  the  March,  and  whether  in 
Front,  on  the  Right  or  on  tlx:  Left  5  whether  the 
Way  be  plain  or  woody,  or  incumbred  with  Hedges, 
Ditches,  Marfhcs,  or  Rivers ;  whether  there  be  one 
or  feveral  Roads  or  Defiles;  how  many  Men,  Horfes, 
or  Waggons  can  march  in  Front;  and  which  is  the 
founded  and  evened  Way  for  the  Artillery. 

If  the  Enemy  be  in  Front,  and  the  Army  in  a  Cham¬ 
paign  Ground,  lie  mull  march  in  order  of  Battle, 
with  the  Cannon  in  Front,  the  Horfe  on  the  Wing, 
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and  the  Foot  in  the  Center  ;  then  the  fecond  Line, 
and  after  the  two  Lines  the  Train  of  Artillery,  thro’ 
as  many  Defiles  as  he  can,  that  they  may  be  the  lefs 
Time  in  palling.  Next  the  Train  of  Artillery,  the 
Provifions,  and  all  the  Baggage  of  the  Army  oppofite 
to  its  Regiments  upon  the  fame  Line  with  the  Train 
of  Artillery  •,  that  is,  the  Baggage  of  the  firft  Line 
foremcH,  and  in  the  Rear  the  Baggage  of  the  fecond 
Line,  then  the  Baggage  of  the  Rear-Guard ,  or  Corps 
de  Referve ,  which  Rear- Guard  fhali  march  after  the 
Baggage,  leaving  only  one  Squadron  in  the  Rear  of 
them  to  prevent  any  Diforder,  or  running  away;  but 
upon  Expedition  the  Artillery  and  Baggage  march  in 
two  or  more  Columns. 

Note.  That  a  Defile  is  a  narrow  Pafs  or  Way, 
through  which  a  Company  of  Horle  or  Foot 
can  pais  only  in  File ,  by  making  a  fmall  Front, 
fo  that  the  Enemy  may  take  an  Opportunity  to 
Bop  their  March,  and  to  charge  them  with  fo 
much  the  more  Advantage,  in  regard  that  the 
Front  and  Rear  cannot  reciprocally  come  to  the 
Relief  of  one  another.  The  Word  is  derived 
from  the  French,  Dejfile,  to  unthread  or  untiring. 

if  the  Enemy  be  in  Front,  and  the  Country  be 
woody,  or  enclofed  with  Hedges  or  Ditches,  ad¬ 
vanced  Parties  of  Scouts  muft  march  before,  fupport- 
ed  by  fome  Platoons  of  Mufqueteers,  and  thole  by 
Squadrons  or  Detachments  ofHorfe,  if  the  Country 
will  prove  fit  for  the  Horfe.  If  the  Country  be  en¬ 
clofed,  fo  that  the  Horfe  cannot  come  to  do  Service, 
a  Battalion  is  to  march  after  the  firft  Squadron,  and 
fo  all  the  Horfe  and  Foot  are  mixed  ;  and  as  there 
are  generally  more  Squidrons  than  Battalions,  the 
Squadrons  (hall  be  equally  divided  among  the  Batta¬ 
lions,  and  each  Squadron  have  Platoons  of  Mufque¬ 
teers  ;  and  in  this  Manner  the  Van-Guard  and  main 
Body  fliall  march,  then  the  heavy  Cannon,  the  Am¬ 
munition,  Provifions  and  Baggage. 

AW,  That  Platoon  is  a  fmall  fquare  Body  of 
40  or  50  Men  drawn  out  of  a  Battalion  of  Foot, 
and  placed  between  the  Squadrons  of  Horfe  to 
fuftain  them  ;  or  in  Ambulcadcs,  Streights  and 
Defiles,  where  there  is  not  Room  for  whole  Bat¬ 
talions  or  Regiments.  The  Grenadiers  are  ge¬ 
nerally  polled  in  Platoons.  The  Word  is  form¬ 
ed  by  Corruption  of  the  French,  Pilaton ,  a 
Bottom  or  Clue  of  Thread. 

The  Field- Pieces  arc  to  march  with  the  Van-Guard, 
and  the  heavier  Pieces  with  the  main  Battle,  and  ma- 
ny  Platoons  in  the  Intervals  between  the  Baggage, 
for  Fear  the  Enemy  ihould  cut  it  oil  in  the  Wood; 
then  the  Rear  Guard  fliall  march.  It  is  dangerous  to 
place  the  heavy  Cannon  between  the  Battalions  and 
Squadrons  in  a  Country  that  is  enclofed,  becaufe  if 
rhey  were  to  draw  up  in  Order  of  Battle  on  a  Hidden, 
and  the  Van- Guard  Ihould  be  attacked  it  might  hin¬ 
der  the  March  of  the  Troops,  and  can  do  them  no 
great  Service.  However  if  the  Country  be  enclofed 
in  lome  Places,  and  open  in  others,  they  mult  draw 
up  in  Battle  when  they  come  into  the  Plain,  j(  the 
Enemy  be  at  Hand,  and  turn  to  their  former  Order 
when  they  have  pallid  it.  If  there  are  feveral  Roads 
they  muft  draw  up  in  two  or  three  Columns,  anti  at 
the  Head  of  every  one  of  them  a  Cart  loaded  with 
Tools,  and  a  Number  of  Pioneers  and  Soldiers. 

Note,  That  a  Com;  m  n  in  War  denotes  a  deep  File , 

or  Row  of  Troops;  or  a  DiviJion  of  an  Army \ 

which  in  a  i  dies  at  the  fame  Time,  and  towards 

the  lame  Place,  at  Intervals  large  enough  to 

avoid  Conluhon.  An  Army  marches  in* one, 

two,  three,  or  more  Columns ,  according  as 

the  Ground  will  allow,  and  the  Genoa l  fees 
expedient. 


Note  alfo,  That  the  Van,  or  Van -guard  of  1 
my  is  the  fir  ft  Line,  and  is  the*  fame 


Front  of  an  Army ,  and  gives  the  firft  qI  t:': 
upon  the  Enemy.  Every  Army  being  conw: 
of  three  Parts,  a  Van  Guard/ Rear-  GuayT'f 
Main- Body.  The  Rear- Guard  is  that  iCV’V^ 


r  r  *  *  *  * 
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march  Jaft,  following  the  Main-Body  to  fW 
ferters.  The  Main- Body  marches  betw<-  '  ' 
and  is  ordinarily  the  General’s  Poll.  Tb  r 
de  Referve ,  are  the  Forces  difpofed  in  h 
or  Iaft  Line  of  an  Army ,  and  deftined  to  |  ,'v' 
the  reft,  as  Occafion  requires,  and  arc  nut  ^ 
gage  but  in  Cafe  of  Necdfiry.  lu,:‘ 

The  better  to  regulate  the  March,  fome  q.-,., 
Officers  Ihould  keep  in  the  Rear  of  the  ” 
each  according  to  his  Poll,  except  anionv 
where  the  Baggage  of  the  Rear -Guard  march 
ing  to  the  Seniority  of  the  Regiment,  and  d  c".. 
the  elder  Regiments  march  foremoft,  though 
make  a  Retreat.  The  Sutlers  and  other  Trade?  A 
do  not  belong  to  any  particular  Regiment,  niarcV 
ter  the  Baggage  of  the  main  Battle.  Every 
of  Foot  fends  a  Man  our  of  each  Company 
its  Baggage,  under  the  Command  of  a  Serjeant?^ 
each  Troop  of  Horfe  one  Trooper.  The  a’A 
MarjhaU  and  all  the  other  Provo  Its  are  to  nnrfi 
with  their  Men,  to  fee  that  the  Soldiers  ke 
Ranks,  and  to  prevent  Diforder. 

A  Captain ,  or  Condu&or  of  the  Bao-cnrre 
pointed,  who  puts  the  Baggage  into  the  march L 
Order,  and  makes  the  Guards  obferve  it  as  t-; 
march  ;  and  every  Regiment  puts  up  a  FLig  of  ^ 
fame  Colour  and  Shape,  that  their  Baggage^uy 
better  be  kept  together ;  and  fome  of°cliem  are  cP. 
ried  to  the  Major-  General  of  the  Day,  who  orb; 
them  to  be  placed  at  the  Head  of  every  Column  J 
Troops  and  Baggage. 

if  the  Enemy  be  on  the  Right  Wing,  and  ib 
Country  plain,  they  muft  march  thus. 
are  tocompofe  the  Van- Guard  in  the  Order 

are  to  be  on  the  Right  of  thofe  who  are  to  cr, . : 

the  Main-Battle  ;  the  Main  Battle  on  the  Left  om; 
Van  Guard ,  and  the  Corps  de  Referve  on  the  Left 
the  Main-Battle ;  each  of  thofe  Bodies  making  a  FI;, 
with  the  Horfe  at  the  Head  and  in  the  Rear,  mid  th: 
Foot  in  the  Center,  fo  that  when  the  Army  halt?,  .mi 
each  Line  faces  to  the  Right,  the  Order  of  B.it:!e 
will  be  formed,  provided  the  Van-Guard  obferves its 
due  Diftance  in  marching,  and  the  Troops  of  th: 
Main  Battle  keep  oppofite  to  the  Intervals  of  the 
Van-Guard.  The  Troops  that  guard  the  R:o;gage are 
to  be  on  the  Left  of  all  the  reft,  making  the  bn;dt 
Front  they  can,  that  their  File  may  extend  almolt  as 
far  as  thofe  of  the  Army ,  and  they  are  to  have  but  one 
Squadron  on  the  Left.  In  this  Order  of  Marchirg. 
all  the  Cannon  muft  march  on  the  Right  of  the  /V- 

Guard ,  that  it  may  be  at  the  Head  of  the  ////.win  cafe 
of  Battle. 


lb  T 


If  the  Country  be  enclofed  or  cut  with  Trcnc 

and  the  Enemy  on  the  Right,  the  Army  mull  mu'-' 

altnofl  in  the  lame  Order  as  in  the  Plain,  provi *ed 

the  Roads  will  admit  it,  or  can  be  nude  wtiv:' 

much  Labour,  as  in  the  Summer  when  all  Li’’-' 

are  enclofed;  and  all  that  is  altered  at  that  Tnuu 

that  the  Column  on  the  Right,  which  compo.V 

Van  guard,  Hull  be  flmnger  in  Foot,  than  that  whig1 

compofes  the  Alain  Battle,  and  each  Squadron  d ; a; 

Van-guard,  Hull  have  Platoons  of  Mulquetecis.  L’ 

Cannon  muft  march  between  two  Columns,  b» came 

it  cannot  do  great  Service  in  a  Country  that  is  in' 

doled  ;  and  ii  it  were  upon  the  Rig  lit  of  all,  tiV 

Enemy  might  take  ir,  or  nail  it,  be  I  ore  it  could 
relieved. 

If  there  be  two  Defiles,  all  the  Troops  arc  to 
march  ihrough  that  on  the  Right,  and  the 
through  that  on  the  J  .eft  ;  Part  of  the  Field-i'ico  * 
m  the  Intervals  of  the  Van-guard,  part  with  the  M:>'1 
Battle,  and  fume  lew  with  the  Rear  ward,  The  Ium'7 
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Cmnon  is  to  march  in  the  Column  of  the  Baggage, 
but  not  quite  at  the  Head  of  it,  kit  the  Enemy  fend 
fotne  Troops  to  attack  it,  but  alter  the  Baggage  of 
z  Van-guard,  that  it  may  be  the  better  covered  by 

Van-guard  files  ofF  fir  ft,  then  the  main  Body , 
md  next  the  Corps  de  Referve.  If  there  fliould  happen 
‘to'  he  but  one  Defile,  then  all  the  Van-guard  marches 
off  fir  ft  ;  the  Artillery,  the  Provifions,  and  the  Ge- 
s  Bjogaoe  next,  then  th'e  Main-Battle ,  and  all 

lit?'’  '  0  .  1  /*>  1  r 


tne 


•  other  Baggage,  and  then  the  Corps  de  Referee, 


gut  this  is  a  very  dangerous  Way  of  marching  if  the 
Enemy  be  near,  becaufe  the  Lines  being  divided  by 
the  Baggage,  they  cannot  come  to  fuccour  one  an¬ 
other:  And  on  the  other  Hand,  fliould  all  the  Troops 
march  together,  and  the  Baggage  after  them,  it 
would  be  too  much  expofed,  and  the  Lofs  of  it  be  as 
detrimental  to  the  Army ,  as  the  Defeat  of  a  confider- 
a hie  Part  of  the  Troops  ;  therefore  to  avoid  this  In¬ 
convenience,  the  Baggage  fhould  in  this  Cafe  march 
through  another  Defile,  than  that  the  Troops  march 
through,  though  it  were  a  League  diftant ;  and  lo 
they  ought  to  have  a  Guard  of  a'fixth  or  fourth  Part 
of  the  Army  according  to  the  Force  which  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  Enemy  would  fend  to  attack  it. 
In  fuch  a  March  it  fliould  have  many  fniall  Parties 
of  Horfe  if  they  can  be  had  ;  if  not,  of  Foot,  to 
fcour  on  the  Right,  and  dilcover  if  the  Enemy 
conies  to  attack  it,  at  which  Time  Surprizes  are  molt 
dangerous,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  for  Troops  when  they 
arc  put  into  Diforder  in  a  Defile ,  to  rally.  Parties 
fliould  be  frequently  lent  out  towards  the  Enemy, 
that  if  one  fhould  happen  to  be  cut  off,  the  other 
might  give  Notice  of  it. 

it  the  Enemy  be  in  the  Rear,  the  Order  preferib’d 
mult  be  inverted  ;  and  when  there  are  Defiles  in  the 
Way  >  great  Care  mu  ft  be  taken  to  make  them  eafy, 
that  the  Troops  may  come  to  each  others  Succour, 
if  the  Rear  fhould  be  attacked.  The  Field  Pieces 
mull  be  lodged  on  the  Edge  of  the  Defile ,  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  Retreat  of  the  hindmoft  Troops,  unlefs  it 
be  woody;  if  not,  then  many  Field-pieces  are  more 
neceflary  than  at  another  Time. 

When  there  is  little  Caufe  to  fufpedt  the  Enemy, 
and  the  Country  is  champain,  the  Van-guard  marches 
in  two  Columns,  then  the  Main  Battle ,  and  the  Corps 
de  Referee  after  it  5  in  the  fame  Order,  the  Baggage 
between  the  two  Columns,  with  the  Artillery  and 
Provifions  in  the  Front ;  or  clfe  the  Van  guard  may 
march  in  three  Columns,  the  main  Battle  in  the  fame 
Manner,  and  the  Artillery,  Provifions,  and  Bag¬ 
gage  after  it,  and  lafl  of  all  the  Rear  guard,  or  Corps 
de  Referve. 

If  the  Country  be  enclofed,  and  there  is  but  one 
Befc,  then  let  t  lac  Van -guard  and  main  Battle  march 
i-xt  the  Artillery,  Provifions  and  Baggage,  and 
dun  the  Rear-guard.  If  there  are  many  Defiles , 
the  Van- guard  and  Main  Battle  may  march  in  as 
many  Columns,  then  the  Baggage  after  them,  and 
the  Rear  guard  lafl;  or  dfc  the  Troops  and  Baggage 
may  pals  through  fevcral  Defiles.  When  the  Order 
<>l  marching  is  rdnjvcd,  the  Major  General  is  to  ac- 
T’aint  die  General  with  ir,  to  know  whether  it  meets 
V'ith  his  Approbation. 

Bcte,  that  Ammunition  fipjnifics  all  Sorts  of 
warlike  Stores,  but  more  elpecially  Powder  and 
Ball.  The  Word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  A- 
monitio ,  which  according  to  Du  Cange,  was 
11  led,  in  the  corrupt  State  of  that  I  /anguage,  for 
SubfijlcHcc,  Ammunition  Bread ,  is  what  is 
provided  for,  and  diflriburcd  daily  to  the  Sol- 
dkrs  ol  an  Army  or  Garrilbn. 

uhy  fhould  we  amufe  ourfelves  to  give  the  F.- 
bmolnciy  of  Words,  and  change  my  Marjhal-fiaff 

while  at  the  Head  of  an  Army,  ami  the 
is  in  Sight*,  and  I  muft  prepare  for  a  Batik  ? 
<:’n;ly  lcc  nil  my  Officers  be  called  to  receive  the 

u,er  a  general  Engagement,  But  before  we  go 


to  the  Enemy,  k-t  me  inftrucl  them  how  they  are 
to  behave  themfelves  in  Fight  ;  therefore  I  will  have 
all  my  Officers  encourage  and  animate  their  Soldiers 
in  the  Combar,  more  by  their  Courage,  Intrepidity 
and  Valour,  than  by  their  Di fcour les ;  fince  a.  good 
Example  makes  a  (Longer  Impreffion  on  their  Mind 
dun  a  ftudied  and  florid  Difcourfe.  1  hope  all  the 
Horfe  Officers  are  well  mounted,  and  have  all  chofen 
a  Horfe  that  lias  a  good  Mouth,  for  if  he  carries  him 
into  the  Enemy’s  Squadrons,  his  Life  or  Liberty  lies 
at  flake  ;  and  if  he  takes  the  contrary  Way,  his  Ho¬ 
nour  will  be  in  Danger  ;  for  who  can  prevent  ill 
Tongues  from  imputing  fuch  Accident  to  Cowardice. 
Landrejfe ,  Major  of  the  Regiment  of  Cbate,  loll  his 
Life  for  want  of  this  Precaution  ;  for  his  Horfe  being 
hard  mouthed,  and  the  Major  purfuing  a  Soldier 
that  run  away,  lie  was  contemned  by  the  Army,  and 
to  recover  his  Reputation  was  obliged  to  expofe  him- 

felf  too  much  upon  the  firft  Opportunity,  and  had 
not  the  good  Fortune  to  come  off. 

An  OTficer  fliould  not  ride  a  fleet  Horfe  on  the 
Day  of  Battle,  except  he  rides  him  ufually  at  other 
Times,  left  he  gives  Occafion  to  have  it  fin'd,  that  he 
chol'e  that  Horfe  to  run  away  the  fjfler.  He  muft 
take  Care  to  have  his  Horfc’s  Buttocks  within  the 
front  Rank,  and  the  Ranks  fo  dole,  chat  they  may 
not  be  broke  for  the  Strength  of  a  Squadron  confifts 

in  being  kept  clofe. - In  Purfuic  of  the  Enemy  the 

Squadron  muft  be  kept  in  Order  of  Battle,  and  if 
they  come  to  a  Defile,  make  a  Halt,  till  all  are 

paft,  and  then  form  again. - When  a  Battalion  or 

Squadron  is  formed  in  the  Face  of  an  Enemy,  the 
heft  Way  is  to  form  them  by  Ranks,  and  not  by 

Files. - -Where  there  are  Ditches  or  Hedges,  an 

Officer  of  Horfe  muft  take  Care  not  to  get  too  far 
from  the  Foot,  left  he  fliould  want  their  Affiftance  ; 
and  therefore  Platoons  fhould  be  always  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  Squadrons. - -When  the  Enemy  is  routed, 

the  Men  muft  not  ftay  for  Plunder,  for  by  that  Means 
the  Enemy  will  gain  Ground  and  get  off  fafe  :  and 
as  there  is  a  Seafon  for  all  Things,  it  is  not  a  Time 
to  plunder,  while  the  Enemy  is  before  the  Soldiers ; 
for  if  this  were  allowed,  the  Enemy  might  rally, 
and  change  the  Face  of  Affairs  ;  befides  their  Flight 
may  be  a  Stratagem,  or  an  Amufement  to  get  an  eafy 
Victory  5  and  Armies  have  forfaken  their  Waggons 
and  Baggage  to  deceive  the  Enemy,  and  to  fall  upon 
them  when  they  thought  themfelves  fecurcft. — There 
are  Rules  for  plundering  as  well  as  for  every  Tiling 
elk,  and  Detachments  are  generally  appointed  for 
it;  bur.  fuch  is  generally  the  Greed  inefs  of  Soldiers, 
that  unlefs  the  Officer  Hops  them,  they  will  not  have 
fo  much  Patience.  Prifuners  taken  in  Battle  are  to 
be  puc  into  the  Hands  of  Men  detach’d  to  fecure 

them. - 'If  Soldiers  will  not  refrain  from  Plunder 

when  they  are  ordered  another  Way,  one  of  them 
fliould  be  fhot,  as  an  Example  to  rhe  rcfl  ;  and  they 
who  furvive,  will  have  the  more  Value  for  the  Officer 
when  they  come  to  themfelves,  and  acknowledge  that 
he  was  in  the  Right. 

Theft:  few  Salutary  Advices  arc  not  out  of  Seafon, 
efpeci.illy  at  the  Eve  of  a  Battle  ;  as  we  are  at  prefenr. 

A  Battle  (for  I  cannot  help  giving  a  Definition 
before  1  proceed  further)  is  an  Adlion  which  pa  Acs 
between  two  Annies  ranged  in  Order  of  Battle,  and 
who  engage  in  a  Country  fufficiently  open  for  them 
to  encounter  in  Front,  and  at  the  fame  Time,  or  at 
lead  for  rhe  greater  Parc  of  the  Line  to  engage, 
while  the  Remainder  is  in  Sight,  by  Rcnfon  of  fame 
Difficulty  which  hinders  it  Irom  entring  fo  readily 
into  an  Aft  ion,  with  a  Front  equal  to  that  which 
may  he  oppofed  to  it  by  the  Enemy, 

Other  great  Actions,  though  generally  of  a  longer 
Duration,  and  even  frequently  attended  with  greater 
Slaughter,  are  only  called  Rights',  by  the  French , 
Combats. 

A  Battle  lafl,  altnofl  always  draws  with  it  the  Lola 
(if  the  Artillery  ol  ilu:  Army,  and  frequently  all'o  that 
of  the  Baggage  :  Cnnfcqucntly  as  die  A)  ;;;y  beaten  can  • 
not  again  look  the  Enemy  in  the  Face,  till  it  have  re¬ 
paired 


« 
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paired  thole  Lo fifes,  ic  is  forced  to  leave  the  Enemy 
a  long  Time  Mailer  of  the  Country,  and  at  Liberty 
ro  execute  all  its  Schemes. — Whereas  a  great  Fight 
loft  is  rarely  attended  with  a  Lofs  of  all  the  Artillery, 
and  fcarce  ever  of  the  Btggage,  becauie  the  two 
Armies  not  meeting  in  Front,  they  can  only  have 
fufrered  in  the  LLrc  that  has  been  engaged. 

An  ingenious  modern  Author  remarks,  that  it  is 
not  ufiully  the  Lofs  fuftained  in  a  Baltic  (that  is 
of  Come  Thousands  of  Men)  that  proves  lo  fatal  to 
a  State  ;  but  the  imaginary  Lois  and  Diicournge- 
meni,  which  deprives  it  of  the  U!e  of  thole  very 
Powers  which  Fortune  had  ldc  to  it. — -The  Hifiory 
of  Baltics  are  only  the  Hillory  of  the  Faults  and 
Overfights  of  Generals :  Luckily  enough  the  Mi  flakes 
of  the  two  oppofite  Commanders  generally  ballance 
one  another  :  One  of  them  makes  a  Fault,  and  the 
other  overlooks,  or  does  not  take  Advantage  of  it. — 
71  torficnr  dc  Fcuqutere’s  Remarques  fur  la  Guerre ,  are 
little  clfe  but  a  Recital  oi  Miftakcs  on  both  Sides  :  he 
fcarce  Ipeaks  of  a  modern  General,  except  Turenne , 
Luxembourg  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  whofe  Conduct 
was  not  full  of  them  :  Crequi  and  Calinat  were  guilty 
of  great  ones,  which  however  they  compenfated  by 
their  judicious  Condudt  on  otiv-r  Occafions.- — But  to 
avoid,  on  our  Side,  being  branded  with  the  fame 
Reproaches,  we’ll  endeavour  to  make  all  the  bell 
Diipofuions  we  can,  and  take  all  the  Precautions 
imaginable,  to  gain  a  complete  Victory. 

Therefore  we  mull  fo  contrive  the  Order  of  Battle , 
(luppofing  th.it  we  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
Number,  Polls,  Strength,  and  Names  of  the  Troops 
which  compote  our  Army,  but  alfo  with  the  Ground 
we  are  10  engage  on,  and  what  Nations  make  up 
the  Troops  ol  the  Enemy,  what  is  their  Strength  in 
Hoijl,  Foot,  and  Cannon,  and  their  Manner  or 
fight:?.*  )  that  ail  the  'Proops  may  fupporc  one  ano¬ 
ther  without  Confufion,  this*  when  one  Body  is  broke 
ir  may  not  bear  down  .muiher;  and  they  fhould  make 
the  largefl  Front,  as  wth  to  prevent  being  out- 
ilanked  by  the  Enemy,  if  they  are  in  more  open 
Ord»  r,  ?.»  to  enclofe  than  if  th.ey  are  in  a  narrow 


lowed  for  the  Diftance  between  the  firft  and  feCOnd 
Line,  and  one  hundred  between  the  fecond  and  th» 

Rear-guard. 

Note ,  That  the  Carabineers  are  a  Sort  of 
Light- Horfc,  carrying  longer  Carabines  tkn 
the  refl  ;  and  ufecl  fometimes  on  Foot.  Th* 
French  oi  late  have  formed  entire  Corps  of  thefc 
Carabineers ,  which  cannot  but  have  good  Ef 
feft  ;  this  being  a-  Sort  of  Soldiery  chofen  out  of 
the  whole  Cavalry,  and  better  paid  than  the  reft 
Fusi  leers  are  Foot-Soldiers,  armed  with  Fire, 
locks  which  are  generally  Hung.  There  is  a  Re. 
giment  of  Fu filters  for  the  Guard  of  the  Ar- 
cillery. 

The  Battalions  and  Squadrons  of  the  fecond  Line 
are  placed  oppofite  to  the  Intervals  between  thofe  of 
the  firll  Line,  that  they  may  march  through  the 
Enemy  and  thofe  of  the  firll  Line,  if  broken,  may 
pafs  thiough  the  Intervals  of  the  fecond  without  Db 
order  to  either.  The  Intervals  are  to  be  half  the 
Breadth  of  the  Front  of  the  Battalion  or  Squadron  that 
it  fu Rains,  when  doubled  from  three  to  fix.  ft  (jJS 
been  found  of  Sen  ice  to  place  all  the  Foot  aim  >11  in 
the  two  firll  Line.-.,  as  being  very  near  ufelefs  in  the 
Corps  de  Rcjerve ,  becauie  they  cannot  come  Timj 
enough  to  relieve  the  Troops  that  are  bore  down. 
More  Foot  fhould  be  placed  in  the  firll  Line  than  the 
fecond,  and  their  Place  be  fupplied  in  the  fecond  by 
fome  Squadrons,  which  would  do  great  Execution, 
coming  up  to  charge  between  the  two  Battalions, after 
they  had  fpent  their  Fire:  Bcfides  the  Foot  would  be 
greatly  encourage  I,  who  love  to  be  fuftained  by  the 
Horle,  and  the  Horfe  would  charge  with  more  Ala¬ 
crity,  after  the  Foot  have  given  their  firft  Volleys; 
and  the  F.re  of  the  Battalions  has  more  Effcft  when 
the  firlt  Troops  have  the  O.det,  than  when  they  are 
mixed,  and  in  Confufion;  and  it  often  happens  (hit 
the  Battalion  oi  the  lccond  Lane  do  not  fpend  halt 
their  Fire,  being  come  up  to  Pulh  of  Bayonet  before 
they  make  their  Difcharge. 


Compels.  An  !  yet  they  mull  not  be  extended  lb 
much,  that  when  one  Body  is  broken,  there  may  be 
none  left  to  fupporr  it,  and  to  op  pole  them  that  have 
roufed  it  ;  or  tint*  tin*  Battalions  and  Squadrons  fhould 
be  lb  dillaiit,  that  if  two  ol  the  Enemies  ftvvjld 
happen  to  join  one  of  ouis,  thofe  on  the  Right  or 
Left  of  ir,  could  not  come  to  its  Relief  before  the 
Em -my  had  hr  >ke  ir. 

To  keep  a  due  Proportion,  wc  mull  draw  our  Ar¬ 
my  in  two  lanes,  viz.  The  firft:  and  fecond  L:ne, 
which  mull  be  ol  equal  Force,  and  the  Corps  de 

Ref  a  vc.  • - The  Foot  lli.il  I  he  placed  in  the  Center, 

ai  d  the  Horle  on  the  Wings.- - -The  Squadrons 

from  one  hundred  and  fifty  Men  each,  at  leaft,  to 

two  hundred  at  moil,  and  but  three  det  p. - - 

The  Battalions  of  five,  fix,  or  liven  hundred  at 
moll,  and  drawn  up  three  deep. — 'll  our  Army  con- 
lift  oi  tuny  Squ  nitons,  and  eighteen  Battalions,  we 
Jhould  place  lixteen  Sqwulrons,  and  eight  Battalions 
in  the  fu  ll  Line,  fixteen  Squ  ulrons  and  liven  Buta- 
lions  in  the  hcnr.d,  and  eight  Squadrons  and  three 
Bitt.ilions  in  the  Ibar  guild,  or  Caps  dc  Rtfrve . — 
Or  (He  m  the  lull  Line  place  fourteen  Squadrons  and 
nice  Birtaiiom  ;  in  tin*  kcoiul,  lixteen  Squadrons  and 
li  e  Bitral.ons;  ami  in  the  Rearguard,  ten  Squa¬ 
drons  and  lour  Battalions, — -Or  elfe  in  the  firll  Lane, 
let  i  here  be  fix'cen  Squadrons  and  ten  Battalions,  in  the 
fecund,  llvmnvn  Squadrons  and  fix  Battalions,  and 

lor  die  Rear-guard,  liven  Squadrons  and  two  Batta¬ 
lions. 

T  he  elded  Corps  has  the  Right,  the  next  the  Left, 
and  lb  on  according  to  Seniority,  till  the  yoiingcll: 
meet  in  the  Center. - The  firft.  L.ine  is  more  ho¬ 

nourable  than  the  llcornl,  and  the  fecond  than  the 
Rear  guar, l,  The  Guards  are  always  in  the  lane 
n!  Kittle,  and  the  Carabineers  and  Eulilcers  are  on 
the  Wings,  foinrwhat  advanced  before  the  other 
Troops, - The  Space  ol  two  hundred  Paces  is  al* 


The  Cannon  inult  be  placed  in  Brigades  before  the 
firft  Line,  rdlrving  fome  few  Pieces  an  hundred 
Paces  behind  the  Corps  de  Refcrvc ,  guarded  by  a 
fmal I  Number  of  Men  to  favour  a  Retreat,  or  prevent 
being  attacked  in  the  Rear.  If  there  be  any  rifing 
Ground,  cither  in  the  Front,  or  on  the  Right  or 
Lef t,  the  uunoil  Efforts  mull  be  made  to  gain  ic,  in 
order  to  plant  the  C union  there,  and  prevent  the 
Enemy  taking  the  lame  Advantage  of  it;  and  fome¬ 
times  a  general  Battle  has  been  changed  into  an  En¬ 
gagement  of  Regiments  again  ft  Regiments  to  pofiels 
an  advantageous  Ground  ;  and  the  Time  being  thus 
Ipent.  hill  Night,  both  Parties  are  obliged  to  draw 
oil,  each  finding  their  Troops  much  weakened,  not 
knowing  the  Damage  on  either  Side. 

The  Army  being  drawn  up,  his  belt  to  charge  the 
Enemy  before  they  are  in  order  of  Battle  ;  but  il  their 
Ground  be  more  advantageous  than  ours,  as  being  to 
mount  a  rifing  Ground,  or  to  pals  a  Brook,  Ditch, 
or  hollow  Way,  his  better  to  expert  their  coming 
than  to  attack  them,  except  we  be  much  fuperiour  to 
them  in  Number,  and  our  Cannon  be  polled  to  Ad¬ 
vantage. 

%  J 

When  the  fir  ft  Line  ox  Van  Guard  advances, 
the  fecond  move  alfo,  keeping  equal  Pace  with  the 
firll,  anil  leaving  a  final  1  Interval  between  them,  kft 
the  firll  fhould  be  broke  before  the  fecond  can  march 
up  to  relieve  it  ;  or  il  it  fhould  break  the  firll  L*inc  of 
the  Enemy,  lell  their  fecond  Line  may  relieve  it  be¬ 
fore  ours  can  march  up  to  iullain  our  Van- Guard. 

The  Corps  dc  Rrfcrve  in uft:  advance  gently  towards 
the  Enemy,  that  the  broken  Troops  may  have  Time 
to  rally,  and  they  mull  engage  all  at  once,  and  it 
mull  be  always  obferved  to  give  them  Time  to  reco¬ 
ver  their  Spirits. 

The  General ,  if  the  Diftance  of  Ground  hinders  his 
Sight,  mull  fend  an  Aid  de  Camp  to  know  how  Mat¬ 
ters  go  through  the  whole  Army,  that  he  may  either 

*.  ^  pulh 
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oe 

or 


on  his  Advantage,  or  go  in  Perfon,  or  fend  Suc- 

rours  to  thofe  Troops  that  iuffer. 

jsjo  Frifoners,  except  they  are  Men  of  Note,  muft 
taken  until  the  Victory  be  certain,  nor  the  Horfe 
Foot  be  permitted  to  plunder-,  but  when  we  are 
Mafters  t^e  rally  our  Men  immediately, 

d  fend  fome  Squadrons  after  the  Enemy  to  take  Pri- 
ioners?  and  obl'erve  whether  they  rally  in  Order  to 

renew  the  Charge.  . 

When  the  Vi&ory  is  complete,  and  our  Forces  not 

over- fatigued,  we  muft  fend  a  ftrong  Party  to  purfue 

the  Enemy  to  the  Gates  of  their  next  Town,  or  to 

fome  Defile,  where  there  are  often  as  many  Prifoners 

taken,  as  in  the  Field  of  Battle. 

*  If  one  Part  of  the  Army  has  the  better,  and  the 

other  be  worftcd,  we  mull  nicely  obl'erve  whether 
the  Enemy  have  not  a  greater  Advantage  over  that 
Fart  whom  they  pufh,  than  we  have  over  thole  Men 
where  we  are  luccefsful  ;  and  if  our  Advantage  be 
areaterthan  theirs,  we  muft  not  withdraw  any  of  our 
victorious  Troops  to  fuccour  the  others,  kill  they 
have  entirely  defeated  thofe  that  oppofe  them  ;  but  if 
the  Enemy  preftes  more  vigoroufly  upon  one  Part  of 
our  Army  than  our  other  prefies  theirs,  we  muft  then 
fend  as  many  of  our  victorious  Troops  as  can  be  fpared 
to  fuccour  the  reft  ;  and  Care  muft  be ‘taken  that  the 
Troops  which  give  Ground  be  luftained  by  thofe  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  make  them  rally  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible. 

While  there  remains  any  Hope  of  gaining  the 
Battle,  the  rally’d  Forces  muft  charge  again  ;  but  if 
their  Number  be  fo  fmall  in  Comparifon  of  the  Con¬ 
querors,  that  all  Hopes  are  loft,  then  retreat  in  the 
beft  Order,  and  rally  again  as  near  the  Field  of  Bat¬ 
tle  as  you  can,  that  you  may  be  in  a  Condition  to  op¬ 
pofe  any  fmall  Bodies  of  the  Enemy  that  fhall  purfue 
you,  and  with  the  Remains  of  your  Troops  throw 
yourfelf  into  the  next  confiderable  Town,  which  in 
all  Probability  they  will  firft  attack. 

A  Victory  depends  as  much  on  the  Judgment, 
Prudence,  and  Prelence  of  Mind  of  a  General ,  as  on 
his  Valour,  and  on  the  Strength  and  Courage  of  the 
Forces  he  commands  ;  fince  with  thofe  excellent 
Qualities  he  is  capable,  not  only  to  range  his  Army  in 
good  Order,  and  make  the  necefiary  Difpofuions 
above-mentioned,  but  likewife  rectify  the  Miftakes 
and  Overfights  which  might  happen  during  the  En¬ 
gagement,  to  fend  the  necefiary  Succours  to  the  Right 
anil  Left,  as  it  is  wanted,  to  moderate  the  too  great 
Impetuofity  of  fome  of  his  Forces,  and  to  animate 
the  others  to  fight  with  Courage.  A  good  General 
fhould  aft  as  a  General ,  without  forgetting  that  he  is 
alio  a  Soldier,  and  aft  as  a  Soldier  without  forgetting 
that  he  is  a  General,  on  whofe  Prcfervation  the  Suc- 
cefs  of  the  Day  entirely  depends.  After  the  famous 
Battle  of  Senef,  fought  between  King  William*  while 
yet  but  Prince  of  Orange*  and  the  Prince  of  Conde , 
thegreateft  General  of  his  Time,  the  Prince  of  Conde 
0  complimented  the  Prince  of  Orange,  laying,  that  he 
had  behaved  in  that  Aftion  as  the  moll  experienced 
General ,  but  at  the  fame  Time  reprimanded  him  for 
having  expo  fed  himfelf  too  much,  like  a  young  Man  ; 
lor  in  a  Battle  there  is  fome  Refpeft  (hewn  to  a  Gene - 
rol  while  in  his  Pod,  but  none  when  found  lighting 

like  a  common  Soldier. 

A  General  muft  be  likewife  very  careful  of  his 
Troops,  and  not  fend  them  to  attack  a  Poll  without, 
at  kail,  fome  very  great  Probibilicy  of  Sneeds,  other- 
wife  it  would  be  fending  them  with  a  premeditated 


Ddign  to  the  Slaughter,  which  was  a  very  great 
Emit  in  the  Prince  of  Conde  here  mentioned,  who  did 
not  care  how  many  Men  he  loll,  provided  he  could 
gain  the  Viftory,  faying,  that  15,000  or  20,000 
Men  were  but  a  Night’s  Work  at  Paris  \  and  who  at 
d\e  Battle  of  Senef ,  lent  the  Cnevalier  de  Four i lie ,  to 
uit;uk  a  Body  of  Cavalry  pofted  upon  an  Eminence, 
Much  he  knew  could  not  be  done  with  the  lead  Ap¬ 
pliance  oj  Succefs ;  but  the  Prince  hated  Four i lie , 
and  was  glad  of  the  Occnfiun  to  lacrilice  him  to  his 
Hatred  as  he  did,  for  the  Party  commanded  by  Fou* 
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rille ,  was  almofl  cut  to  Pieces,  and  himfelf  mortally’ 
wounded,  of  which  Wound  he  died  a  few  Moments 
alter,  wifhing  to  live  only  one  Hour  longer  to  fee, 
laid  he,  how  that  Butcher,  meaning  the  Prince  of 
Conde ,  would  extricate  himfelf  out  of  that  dangerous 
Affair,  wherein  20,000  Men  were  killed  on  both 
Sides,  Conde  gaining  no  other  Advantage,  but  on  the 
Side  of  the  Prifoners,  having  taken  whole  Regiments 
of  them. 

Furenne,  who  commanded  at  the  fume  Time,  and 
at  another  Place,  another  of  the  King  of  France’s  Ar¬ 
mies,  follow’d  a  quite  different  Method  for  the  Life 
of  the  meanelt  Soldier  of  hie  Army  was  as  dear  to  him 
as  his  own,  and  he  was  as  careful  of  it,  oftener  con¬ 
quering  the  Enemy,  by  his  Marches  and  Counter¬ 
marches,  than  in  pitched  Battles.  They  often  expell¬ 
ed  to  meet  with  him  at  one  Place,  when  he  was  20 
or  30  Leagues  from  it,  and  while  they  were  purfuing 
him  thiiher,  he  was  come  back  to  the  Place  they  had 
kfc  iaft  and  after  he  had  long  harrafied  and  weaken¬ 
ed  them  in  that  Manner,  he  was  on  their  Heels, 
while  they  thought  him  far  off,  and  when  they  were 
half  conquered  by  the  Fatigues  of  the  March. 

No  General  had  ever  a  greater  Prefence  of  Mind 
than  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  of  immortal  Me¬ 
mory,  for  he  was  as  J’edate  and  calm  in  the  greateft 
Heat  oi  the  Battle,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  Queen’s 
Cabinet,  giving  then  his  Orders  with  as  much  Tran¬ 
quillity  and  Prudence,  as  he  could  have  done  n is  Sen¬ 
timents  on  fome  State  Affairs. 

The  French  had  at  that  Time  a  General ,  viz.  Vil- 
leroy,  of  a  quite  dificrent  Difpofition  ;  ’  Pis  true,  that 
no  General  has  ever  made  liner  Difpofuions  lor  a 
Battle  than  Filler oy  did,  but  as  foon  ns  the  Cannon 
began  to  roar,  he  leemed  to  have  loft  the  Frew  a  a  lane, 
which  made  the  Du.chels  ot  Bourbon,  lay  ot  him,  II 
avoit  bien  Cent  Mi  lie  Bras ,  mens  il  r’ avoit  point  de 
Fcfte ,  i.  e.  He  had  an  hundred  thoulund  Arms,  but 
no  Head. 

A  General’s  Conduft  is  as  often  commended  in  a 
Retreat  as  in  a  Battle,  and  his  Intrepidity  and  Cou¬ 
rage  as  much  fignalized.  As  it  cannor  be  I’L.donably 
expefted  he  fhould  fight  to  too  gieata  Dmulvaiuage, 
proceeding  either  from  the  too  fmall  in  umbel  of  his 
Forces,  when  compared  with  thole  of  the  Enemy,  or 
from  the  Situation  of  his  Army,  or  from  his  Provi- 
fions  being  cut  off,  or  from  the  imminent  Danger  of 
being  furrounded  by  the  Enemy,  fo  as  to  be  forced 
to  furrender,  or  to  be  cut  to  Pieces,  &c.  and  that  the 
Reputation  of  a  General  is  almoll  always  loft  in  a 
Flights  he  mull  have  fome  Means  left  to  extricate 
himfelf  from  thofe  Difficulties,  with  Honour,  which 
cannot  be  done  otherwile  than  by  whaids  called  an 
honourable  Retreat,  which,  under  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Di  fad  vantages,  mull  be  made  with  all  pofiiblc 
Expedition,  even  though  the  Army  fhould  lole  fome 
Soldiers  that  could  not  keep  tip  with  ir,  and  a  General 
muft  not  quit  all,  or  any  Fart  oi  his  Cannon,  except 
the  utmoll  Necefilty  compels  him  to  ir:  But  lor  the 
Baggage,  if  the  Retreat  be  not  ealy,  he  mull  incum¬ 
ber  hirnlelf  with  as  little  as  may  be;  and  if  he  is  fo 
hard  prilled  that  he  mull  unavoidably  come  to  a  Bat¬ 
tle,  he  mull  chufe  an  advantageous  Opportunity  lor 
himfelf,  endeavouring  to  draw  up  behind  a  Wood  or 
Hill,  that  he  may  lull  upon  the  Enemy’s  Flank ;  or 
clfe  as  they  purluc  him,  making  a  quick  Counter¬ 
march,  after  puffing  a  Defile,  that  he.  may  engage 
one  Part  of  the  Enemy’s  Army  before  it  can  all  join 
together.  In  fuch  Calcs  of  Compulfion  there  is  no 
counting  the  Number  of  Men  ;  lor  though  you  are 
but  hall  or  the  third  Part  ol  their  Number,  yet  you 
may  lay  hold  of  luch  an  Opportunity,  and  with  fuch 

Refolution  that  you  may  defeat  them. 

If  you  are  fo  weak  that  nothing  can  be  done  by 
fighting,  or  fpeecly  marching*,  or,  ii  a  too  power¬ 
ful  Number  of  the  Enemy  have  got  before,  and  hin¬ 
der  your  puffing  »  then  the  laft  Refolution  to  betaken,, 


is  to  preferve  what  may  be  laved,  dividing  the  Army 
into  lour  or  five  Bodies,  which  mull  march  feveral 
Ways  to  make  their  Efcape  *  and  thus  the  Enemy  nuc 

O  0  o  being 
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being  able  to  divide  them  (elves  fo  foon  to  follow  them, 
fame  of  them  will  have  the  good  Fortune  not  to  be 
purlued,  or  to  el  cape  if  they  are.  But  if  the  retreat- 
in  p-  Army  is  not  above  one  Third  weaker  than  that 
which  puriucs,  and  the  General  has  Orders  not  to  en¬ 
gage,  he  mud  then  quit  the  word  of  his  Baggage; 
and  if  he  can  leave  his  Cannon  in  a  Place  of  Safety, 
only  take  lb  me  fmall  Pieces  which  will  not  retard  his 
March,  and  then  fee  forwards  with  the  greateft  Se¬ 
crecy.  He  mufc  irurch  Day  and  Night,  and  not  halt 
any  longer  than  is  fumcienc  to  give  Time  to  his  Men 
and  Horfcs  to  recover  their  Strength  ;  but  if  the  Ene¬ 
my  comes  up  with  him,  he  mult  march  flower,  and 
End  Pioneers  before  him  to  mend  the  Ways,  with 
inch  Officers  as  are  in  Authority,  careful  and  under¬ 
standing,  that  the  Work  may  be  done  with  Expedi¬ 
tion,  the  mod  nectffiry  Thing  in  Retreats.  If  any 
Party  be  detached  from  the  main  Body  to  purfue  him, 
he  mud  charge  in  furioufly,  or  endeavour  to  cut  off 
bv  an  Ambufh,  or  fend  fome  Squadrons  about  to  cut 
off  their  Retreat,  while  he  attacks  it  in  the  Front. 

M’.ifque leers  mud  be  placed  in  all  drain  Places  to 
fkirmifh  with  the  Enemy  ;  and  in  Plains  let  the  Army 
march  in  dole  Order,  and  retire  through  the  Plains  or 
Covert-Ways,  according  as  he  is  ftronger  or  weaker 
than  the  Enemy  in  Horie  or  Foot.  He  mud  endea¬ 
vour  to  halt  by  Night  or  Day,  on  the  Edge  of  fome 
Defile  after  he  has  puffed  it ;  and  if  he  has  made  a 
very  Jong  March,  and  believes  the  Enemy  have  left 
fo  many  behind,  that  they  cannot  be  fo  drong  as  he, 
let  him  lay  bold  of  that  Opportunity  to  give  them 
Battle  ;  and  if  he  marches  through  a  Wood,  he  (hall 
caule  as  many  Trees  as  he  can  to  be  cut  down  a-crofs 
the  Wood,  for  it  will  take  up  more  Time  to  remove 
than  to  fell  them. 

But  if  the  Army  that  retreats  is  dronger  than  that 
which  purfues,  at  all  Defiles  thro’  which  it  mud  pafs, 
the  Troops  of  the  Rear  fhould  not  be  too  far  divided 
from  the  red,  that  they  may  be  eafily  fuccoured  in 
Cafe  they  be  attacked.  If  ic  mud  file  off  in  a  Wood, 
a  great  Number  of  Mufqueteers  mud  be  pofted  on 
the  Right  and  Left,  ’till  all  the  Horie  are  pad.  The 
heavy  Cannon  and  Baggage  is  to  march  in  the  Front, 
with  only  one  or  two  Squadrons  and  fome  Mufque¬ 
teers,  as  well  todilappoint  any  Ambufh,  as  to  prevent 
the  Baggage  from  falling  into  Confufion.  IP  the  Ge¬ 
neral  fufpefts  chat  the  Enemy  will  detach  Parties  from 
their  Army ,  or  fend  Troops  from  their  Garrifons  or 
Country,  towards  the  Front  of  the  Army ,  either  to 
cut  off' the  Van  in  fome  difficult  Pafs,  or  to  plunder 
the  Baggage;  he  mud  detach  fuch  Forces  from  his 
Army ,  as  he  fhali  think  neccilary  to  prevent  thefe  In¬ 
conveniences  either  fecuring  the  Baggage  or  the  Place 
through  which  he  is  to  file  off.  Jn  all  Defiles  he 

l  * 

mud  cover  himfelf  with  the  Cannon  as  much  as  may 
be,  lining  the  Edge:  of  the  Pals  with  Field-Pieces, 
and  with  all  his  Cannon,  if  he  perceives  the  Enemy 
will  attack  him  when  he  is  half  through. 

If  he  is  in  fuch  a  Condition  as  to  defire  to  come  to 
a  Battle,  he  mufl  endeavour  to  draw  the  Enemy  to 
it,  either  by  turning  back  upon  them,  when  they 
have  palled  Joint:  dangeious  Defile  alter  him,  or  die 
by  drawing  up  in  Order  ol  Battle,  behind  a  Mill  or 
Wood,  with  the  greatcll  Part  of  his  Forces,  and 
caufing  the  Baggage  and  the  rell  to  hold  on  their 
March,  fo  ro  cake  ftom  the  Enemy  all  Knowledge  of 
his  Ambufh,  or  to  fall  upon  their  Flank,  when  they 
are  advanced  towards  their  Baggage. 

All  Orders  of  Battle  (or  a  Retreat  differ  according 
to  the  Divcrfity  of  Circumdances  that  occur;  the  ulna  l 

Method  of ’retreating  is  in  Columns,  except  a  fmall 
Body  in  the  Rear.  And  in  an  Army  of  15000  or 
20,000  Men,  it  ufually  con  fills  of  eight  or  ten  Squa¬ 
drons,  and  two  or  three  Battalions,  which  are  to 


march  in  a  Line  in  an  open  Country,  only  keeping 
two  Squadrons  behind  to  amufe  the  .Enemy.  In  an 
encloled  Country  the  Battalions  and  Squadrons  mult 
be  intermix’d,  and  detached  Mufqueteers  mufi:  bring 
up  the  Rear.  Secrecy  in  felting  forwards,  Diligence 
in  marching,  Care  in  mending  the  Ways,  and  Cun¬ 


ning  in  fighting,  are  all  the  Advantages  In  this  Tv. 
of  War;  and  a  General  who  manages  a  Rt treat,  -n 
the  different  Manners  here  pre (bribed,  is  always  cor- 
mended  and  admired  for  his  Prudence  and  Condud 
That  of  Schulemboitrg  in  Poland ,  before  the  victor, 
ous  Army  of  the  t  w  o  K  i  n  gs ,  Charles  XII.  of  fed- 
and  Stanifiaus  of  Poland ,  was  commended  by  Char  W 
as  a  Viblory  ;  Sciulembourg ,  faid  he  to  67 anijlausy 
conquered  us  this  Day. 

But  as  we  fuppofe  our  Army  to  have  gained  a  com. 
piece  Viftory,  which  has  infpired  our  Forces  with  ne\» 
Courage,  we’ll  not  quit  the  Field  ’till  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  fomeching  farther;  therefore  we’ll  march  to 
the  Siege  of  the  next  Town  of  the  Enemy,  where 
they  could  rally  and  recruit  their  routed  Forces* 
which  the  better  to  e  fib  ft,  we’ll  view  the  Ground 
round  about  it,  efpecially  on  that  Side  the  Enemy 
may  come,  and  we’ll  order  Parties  abroad  to  give  Ip. 
telligence  of  their  March  ;  and  according  to  the  In. 
formation  we  receive,  we’ll  either  expect  them 
coming,  in  an  advantageous  Poll,  or  go  to  meet 
them,  which  laft  is  the  1’urefl  Way  ;  for  if  we  war 
for  them  in  one  certain  Place,  we  give  them  an  On. 
pommity  of  relieving  the  Town  lome  other  Way, 
which  is  not  to  be  done,  fince  we  are  not  fo  weak,  as 
to  expeft  to  fight  to  a  great  Difadvantage,  for  if  we 
were,  we  ought  to  fecure  ourfelves  by  a  flrong  Line 
of  Circumvallation. 


Therefore  being  determined  to  meet  the  Enemy, 
we’ll  view  all  the  Way  as  far  as  poffible,  and  having 
oblerved  the  advantageous  Places,  we’ll  draw  up  be¬ 
fore  them,  which  mult  be  done  according  to  the  N.i. 
ture  and  Situation  of  the  Ground.  If  there  be  a  Ri¬ 
ver,  a  Moral's  or  Wood,  or  a  Hill  on  one  Wing, 
we’ll  place  almofl  all  the  ITorfe  on  the  other,  and  the 
Foot  in  the  Wood,  if  it  is  not  too  clofe,  or  along  the 
Ridge  of  a  Hill.  If  we  are  llronger  in  Horie,  and 
weaker  in  Foot  than  the  Enemy,  we’ll  endeavour  to 
fight  in  an  open  Plain;  and  in  Enclofures,  if  we  are 
dronger  in  Foot  than  in  Horfe.  If  the  Enemy  will 
not  hazard  a  Battle,  they  will  endeavour  to  deal  Suc¬ 
cours  into  the  Town  by  Night,  which  is  difficult  to 
be  obdrufted,  if  there  be  no  Line  of  Circumvallation 
made,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  detach  Forces  Efficient 
to  inved  the  Town,  Jed  the  Enemy  take  that  Advan¬ 
tage  to  attack  the  Army. 

When  the  Quarters  are  entrenched,  and  the  Line 
of  Circumvallation  not  made,  they  ferve  only  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  Surprize,  and  to  gain  Time  for  the  Foot  to  join, 
in  cale  the  Enemy  comes  unexpected,  or  in  cafe  an 
sir  my  much  dronger  than  ours  fhould  come  to  relieve 
the  Town  before  we  be  informed  of  it ;  in  which 
Cafe  all  the  Forets  mud  be  brought  into  the  llrongdt 
Quarters,  if  we  have  not  Time  to  retreat  before,  and 
then  we  mud  draw  off  in  the  Night. 

The  Enemy  mud  be  expefted  or  avoided,  accord¬ 
ing  ro  the  Strength  of  the  Line  of  Circumvallation. 
1  he  Order  oi  Battle  behind  a  Line  is  quite  diflerent 
from  the  others;  for  a  third  Part,  or  thereabouts,  are* 
polled  to  man  the  Line,  and  fome  are  to  be  poll¬ 
ed  for  the  mod  Part  in  Redans ,  or  Angles  faihtat, 
they  being  the  mod  con  fide  ruble  Places  for  Defence  of 
the  Line.  The  red  of  the  Forces  mutt  be  drawn  up 
in  two  Lanes,  the  fird  thirty  Paces  from  the  Entrench¬ 
ment,  and  the  fecond  one  hundred  Paces  from  the 
firll  Lane;  and  we  mufi  intermix  the  Battalions  anJ 
Squadrons.  It  would  be  convenient  that  every  Squa¬ 
dron  had  four  or  five  Files,  fome  what  detached  from  the 
refi,  to  be  ready  to  charge  any  that  begin  to  pals  the  Line* 
i(  we  had  not  Numbers  fufficient  to  oblige  the  whole 


squadron  to  charge  them,  unlels  wc  mould  detach  ihiau 
Parties  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Men  for  this  Pur  pole. 

All  the  forces  mud  never  be  polled  to  guard  any 
one  Part  of  ilu:  Line,  unlels  we  be  thoroughly  al¬ 
lured  that  the  Enemy's  Troops  are  in  one  Body* 
have  nor  detached  any  Number  ro  attempt  another 
Place.  The  Defence  ol  a  Camp  that  is  intrenched  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  a  Circumvallation,  and  the 


chief  Care  is  that  the  Enemy  do  not  fortify  themU'Ivr; 
within  the  Jntrenrhmcnts  i  to  prevent  which,  they 


mut 
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mull  be  continually  charged  as  fa  ft  as  they  enter,  and 
noc  be  allowed  Time  to  draw  up  in  Order  of  Battle. 

A  fufficient  Number  of  Workmen  mull  be  ready 
to  repaid  the  Line,  when  Lhe  Enemies  have  thrown  it 
down,  and  are  repulled,  left  they,  make  a  frefh  Ac- 
j.  .’or  elfe  in  Order  to  throw  down  the  Line  to 
jC]|y  after  them  if  they  are  much  weakened,  and  dif- 
cou raged .  Many  Cannon  are  of  great  Ufe  for  the 
Deft  nee  of  the  Lines,  becaufe  there’s  no  coming  to 
hand v  Strokes  lb  foon  as  when  a  Battle  is  fought 
■where  there  are  no  Intrenchments.  The  Cannon  is 
ro  be  planted  in  thofe  Parrs  which  command  molt  of 
the  Plain,  and  in  the  Redans,  from  whence  they 
i'weep  the  Length  of  the  Intrench  men t. 

}f  the  Enemy  attempts  to  make  us  raife  the  Siege  ; 
and  our  Trenches  are  opened,  and  no  Lines  of  Circuin- 
v .illation  drawn,  which  Ihould  have  been  done,  then 
if  we  are  not  much  fuperiour  to  them,  we  mult  draw 
off  all  our  Men  to  bend  our  united  Force  againft 
theirs;  but  if  we  are  much  flronger,  we’ll  leave  then 
as  many  Men  as  may  fecure  the  Trenclus,  and  meet 
the  Enemy  with  the  Reft  ;  marching  not  too  far,  left 
they  Ihould  throw  Succours  into  the  Town,  who, 
joining  with  the  Garrifon,  could  gain  our  Trenches. 

Bat  perhaps  we  march  to  raile  a  Siege,  and  de- 
f]gn  to  take  the  Advantage  of  the  Circuinvallation 
being  not  fin i Hied,  to  fight  the  Enemy  ;  then  we 
muft  march  diredly  up  to  the  Place,  having  firft 
fent  Parties  to  bring  Advice  whether  they  come  to 
meet  us,  taking  particular  Care  that  they  do  not 
fight  us  when  we  are  half  palled  a  Defile,  and  that  we 
do  not  attack  them  in  an  advantageous  Poll. — In  fuch  a 
Cafe  we  mull  turn  to  the  Right  or  Left,  and  march 
another  Way  to  the  Place.' — We  mull  not  march 
lb  dole  that  they  may  attack  our  Flank  or  Rear,  but 
keep  at  a  due  Diftance,  that  if  they  quit  their  Poll, 

they  may  find  us  in  a  Pofture  to  receive  them. - - 

11  we  have  no  Mind  to  fight,  we’ll  keep  ourfelves 
in  an  advantageous  Poft,  and  at  Night  detach  two  or 
three  coniiderable  Parties  to  relieve  the  Place,  and 
order  them  to  take  the  greateft  Compafs  we  think  fit, 
and  while  they  are  endeavouring  to  throw  themfelves 
into  the  Place,  we’ll  make  a  Shew  of  intending  to 
fight,  that  the  Enemies  may  not  divide  their  Forces. 

It  our  Parties  Ihould  happen  to  be  defeated,  and 
we  obliged  foon  to  retire  either  for  Want  of  Provi¬ 
sions,  or  lor  any  other  Reafon,  or  the  Circumvalla- 
tion  fin ifiied  bclore  our  Return,  then  we’ll  hazzard  a 

Battle,  it  the  Place  be  worth  it. - To  this  Purpofe 

wdll  lend  a  Party  or  two  to  alarm  the  Enemy  in  the 
Night,  and  oblige  the  Enemy  to  divide  their  Forces, 
then  march  with  our  Army  the  Way  we  think  we 

are  leu  ft  expefted. - If  the  Enemies  have  taken 

up  their  Quarters  and  are  not  intrenched,  we’ll  en¬ 
deavour  to  furprize  one  of  them,  and  throw  in  our 
Succours  that  Way  ;  and  fo  weakening  their  Army, 

we  may  be  in  a  Condition  to  fight  them. - But  if 

their  Quarters  be  intrenched,  we’ll  endeavour  to  chop 
in  between  them,  and  throw  in  our  Succours  that  Way. 

“  ^  we  are  much  their  Superiors,  then  we’ll  attack 

one  of  their  Quarters  5  or  if  they  all  get  into  one, 

aru‘  we  put  Succours  into  the  Place,  we’ll  en- 

cunl)  between  them  and  their  Country  to  flarve 

<  nun or  if  they  come  out,  to  fight  them  in  their 
L- treat. 

v  ^inc  Circuinvallation  be  fin  idled,  and 
Ul  I1' bf>n  C(>  force  it,  in  Order  to  throw  Succours  in- 
■  c  *mv,N  we  mull  encamp  as  dole  as  we  can,  that 
mit  of  Cannon-Shot,  and  at  Night  divide  the 
'wv  into  one  main  Body,  and  fcvcral  fmall  one%  fo 
u-n,  two  Attacks;  but  they  mu  ft  not  be  fo  far 
a  cr»  that  if  the  Enemy  failles  out  upon  one  Body 
,ts  iri  the  other  cannot  come  to  its  Relief; 
*‘ih  well  march  in  die  Night,  that  the  Enemy  may 
no!  ;  Hcover  our  ILfign. 

l)cl  P^Pcreft  Time  for  attacking  is  half  an  Hour 
,;oic  .ray* break  ;  lor  then  the  Enemy  not  being  a- 
t  ijMlillingmfii  between  a  true  and  falfc  Attack,  will 

lllfi;rv„,,ow  t0  u,t*  r bei r  Cannon,  and  the  Fire  of 
ma‘l  Arms  will  do  Ids  Execution  by  Night; 


and  when  we  have  gained  fome  Advantage  by  the 
firft  Attack,  the  Day  increafing  will  let  us  fee  where 

to  improve  our  Succefs. - As  the  Ifiue  of  Battles 

fought  by  Night  is  more  dubious  than  by  Day,  and 
Armies  are  often  feized  with  a  panick  Fear,  which 
caufes  them  to  run  away  ;  this  is  the  propereft  Time 

to  attack  Armies  flronger  than  ourfelves. - Befides, 

an  Attack  in  the  Day  expofes  our  Men  to  the  Shot  of 
the  Cannon  and  fmall  Arms,  which  are  under  Covert* 
and  if  we  do  not  force  the  Line  at  firft,  we  may 
have  fo  many  Men  killed,  that  it  may  difeourage  the 
reft  of  our  Forces. 

The  Order  obferved  in  attacking  of  Lines*  is  to 
give  Advice  to  the  Town  what  Hour  the  Attack  will 
be  made,  that  they  may  fecond  it  by  a  Sally ;  and  to 
know  which  Way  they  can  be  more  ferviceable  to 
us,  whether  by  breaking  through  unexpectedly  as  far 
as  the  Line,  or  by  throwing  down  fome  Part  of  it, 
or  by  feizing  fome  Redoubts,  if  they  are  ftrong 
enough  to  undertake  it ;  or  if  not,  by  poffeffino- 
themfelves  of  an  advantageous  Spot  of  Ground,  as 
near  the  Line  as  may  be,  yet  fo  that  they  may  not 
be  cut  off  from  the  Town  ;  but  take  fome  Field- 

pieces  along  with  them. - The  Advantage  confifts 

in  the  Garrifon  being  fo  far  advanced,  that  they  leave 
the  Enemy  lefs  Ground  to  draw  up  in  Order  of  Bat¬ 
tle  between  them  and  the  Circumvallation  ;  and  fo  if 
one  Troop  enters  the  Line,  and  the  reft  are  repulfed 
(which  often  happens)  the  Garrifon  will  receive  thofe 
who  go  to  relieve  them,  who  would  othenvife  be  in 
Danger  of  being  cut  off'  between  the  Line  and  the 
Town. 

It  muft  alfo  be  known  which  Part  of  the  Line  i9 
the  weakeft  ;  as  if  the  Ditch  be  narrower  and  fhal- 
lower,  and  the  Parapet  lower  than  in  other  Parts, 
lefs  Banked  with  Redans  or  Angles  failanr,  and  left? 

defended  by  Forts. - If  the  Ground  behind  it  be 

unfit  for  drawing  up  the  Forces  to  defend  it,  as  if 
there  were  Vineyards,  Woods,  and  Moraffes. — If  it  be 
fo  near  the  Place  befieged  that  the  Cannon  can  reach 
ir,  and  play  upon  the  Troops  polled  to  defend  it.—* 
Or  laftly,  if  it  be  commanded  by  any  rifing  Ground, 
on  which  we  can  lodge  ourfelves.- - There  is  an¬ 

other  Advantage  to  be  fought  for,  when  we  clefign  to 
attack  the  Lines  by  Day,  which  is  to  find  a  Place 
that  may  bring  us  up  dole  to  the  Line  under  Covert. 

The  Weakncfs  of  Lines  proceeding  from  the  Fault 
of  the  Bitch ,  the  Parapets  and  Flanks,  and  Incon- 
veniency  of  the  Ground  within,  where  the  Forces 
cannot  be  drawn  up,  may  be  advantageous  to  us  by 
Night  or  Day  ;  and  when  the  Line  is  too  near  the 
Town,  or  commanded  by  a  rifing  Ground,  we  mud 
not  be  too  hafty  in  attacking,  but  rather  (land  ftill 
in  Battle,  before  the  Places  where  thofe  Faults  are; 
and  if  the  Enemy  do  not  poll  any  great  Number  of 
Troops  there,  then  force  them  :  But  if  they  do,  then 
attack  them  not,  but  let  them  be  ddlroyed  by  the 
Cannon  of  the  Town,  and  by  ours. 

In  attacking  the  Lines,  feveral  Platoons,  each  com¬ 
manded  by  a  Serjeant,  muft  march  before,  who  are? 
to  be  followed  by  two  or  three  hundred  Men,  each 
carrying  a  Fafcine  and  his  Arms,  who,  when  they 
have  call  their  Fafcincs  into  the  Ditch,  endeavour  ta 

mount  the  Line. - After  this  an  hundred  Men  muft 

go  with  Pick- axes  and  other  Tools,  to  throw  clown 
the  Line  that  the  Horfe  may  enter;  and  in  Cafe  of  m 
Repul  fe,  other  Attacks  may  he  made  with  Eafe  the 

fame  Way. - The  Men  muft  be  fu Rained  by  Bat* 

talions  always  firing  while  the  others  work.— Two 
or  three  thou  fan  d  Men  may  be  employed  in  every 
Attack,  and  ordered  to  fall  on  near  one  another,  or 
at  a  fmall  Diftance,  and  the  Horfe  to  be  divided  to 
fuftain  them  :  And  a  ftrong  Corps  do  Rcfcrve  is  to 
(land  ready  out  of  Cannon  fhor,  but  the  nearer  the 
better,  if  a  Place  can  be  found  under  Covert. — *— * 
The  Battalions  which  fuftain  that  which  falls  on,  muft 
be  dircflly  in  the  Rear  of  it,  but  on  the  Right  and 
Left,  and  at  a  greater  Diftance :  By  this  Means  they 
will  fee  how  thofe  who  attack  proceed,  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  judge  what  they  are  to  do  themfelves*  and  cannot 

be 
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be  difordered  by  fuch  as  run  away,  or  the  wounded 
Men  who  retire. 

It  would  be  proper  to  fend  a  Squadron  to  fuftain 
them  near  at  Hand,  and  the  reft  are  to  be  kept  juft 
out  of  Mufquet-fhot,  caufing  them  to  advance,  as 

the  Foot  make  themfelves  Mafters  of  the  lane. - 

The  Regiments  which  fuftain  ftiould  have  fome  Tools, 
becaufe  if  the  Enemy  in  a  Confternation  quit  any 
other  Place  than  that  which  was  attacked,  thoie  Re¬ 
giments  may  po fiefs  themfelves  of  it. 

]\To!e,  That  though  we  ftiould  defer  fpeaking  of 
Lines  of  Circumv dilation ,  of  Redans  or  Angles 
Sallant ,  and  of  Redoubts,  till  we  come  to  our 
Treatife  of  Fortifications ,  under  the  Letter  F  ; 
moreover  as  we  have  mentioned  them  here, 
for  the  better  Satisfaction  of  the  Reader,  I  think 
myfelf  obliged  to  elucidate  thefe  Terms  ;  there¬ 
fore, — A  Line  of  Circumvallation ,  from  the  La¬ 
tin ,  Circum,  and  Vallum ,  Wall  or  Mound,  is  a 
Line  or  Trench  with  a  Parapet,  thrown  up  by 
the  Befiegers  encompafiing  all  their  Camp,  to 
defend  it  again  ft  any  Army  that  may  attempt 

to  relieve  the  Place.' - A  Parapet  is  a  Defence 

or  Skreen  on  the  Extreme  of  the  Line,  to  cover 
the  Soldiers  and  the  Cannon  from  the  Enemy’s 
Fire.—  — Redans  are  a  Kind  of  Work  indent¬ 
ed  in  Form  of  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw,  with  fa¬ 
it  ant  and  re-enlring  Angles ,  to  the  End  that 
one  Part  may  flank  or  defend  another. — A  Re¬ 
doubt  is  a  final  1  fquare  Fort,  without  any  Defence 
but  in  Ftonc. — The  Word  is  French ,  from  the 
Latin ,  Redull  as. 


But  perhaps  after  a  Victory,  or  without  a  Victory, 
we  enter  the  Enemy’s  Country,  or  to  ravage  it,  or 
to  put  it  under  Contribution,  or  to  hinder  the  Jun¬ 
ction  of  an  Army  defigned  to  rendezvous  there,  or 
to  fight  one  already  joined. 

If  to  ravage  the  Country,  we  rnuft  divide  our 
Army  into  feveral  Bodies,  but  not  fo  final l  as  thar 

either  of  them  may  be  beaten.' - If  to  take  a  Poft, 

to  lay  it  under  Contribution,  we  muft  chufe  one 
commodious  for  Forage,  that  has  good  Air,  and  fo 
feated,  that  we  may  have  Proviffons  from  our  own 
Country,  in  Cafe  the  Place  where  we  are  cannot  furnifli 
our  Forces  ;  and  we  muft  take  Care  to  fecure  a  Re¬ 
treat,  if  the  Enemy  ftiould  come  upon  us  with  flronger 
Force  ;  and  it  is  fafeft  to  intrench. — If  to  hinder  the 
Jundtion  of  an  Army ,  we  muff  haften  into  our  Quar¬ 
ters,  to  flirprize  thole  who  ftiall  not  be  quick  enough 
to  retire,  and  then  purl'ue  the  reft  as  far  as  can  be. 
-—If  to  fight  an  Army  already  formed,  we  muft  bo 
cautious,  and  know  the  Strength  of  it,  and  the  Place 
where  it  lies,  left  in  our  March  we  meet  with  it,  in 
a  dil advantageous  Place. 

When  we  enter  an  Enemy’s  Country,  we  muft 
confidcr  the  Nat  me  of  the  Rivers  we  pals  ;  as  whe¬ 
ther  a  great  Shower  of  Rain,  or  the  Sun  melting  the 
Snows,  may  nor  prevent  us  from  repairing. — Or  if 
we  would  force  any  confiderable  Pals  into  it,  as  one 
on  the  Mountains,  or  over  a  River,  or  an  Intrench- 
menr,  all  depend  on  Expedition,  efpecially  in  gaining 
Pa  fie  s  on  Mountains,  from  whence  it  is  not  an  eafy 
Matter  to  drive  thole,  who  have  once  lodged  them¬ 
felves. 

If  the  Enemy  are  there  before  us,  and  are  not 
numerous,  we  mull  endeavour  to  furprize  them  ;  but 
if  we  tail  herein,  and  arc  obliged  to  do  it  by  open 
Force,  we  muft  ft  rive  to  gain  an  Eminence  above 
them,  or  il  they  arc  not  very  flrong,  and  are  Ihut 
up  with  Batteries,  we  mull  attack  them  with  Petards , 

Scaling- ladders,  and  Hand  gr anodes. - If  a  Tower 

or  Callle  fccurcs  a  Pal's,  we  muft  life  the  Petard ,  or 
fix  the  Miner  to  it:  Anil  remember  that  in  all  dif¬ 
ficult  Places  we  muft  forccafl  lo  fecure  a  Retreat ; 
and  if  we  leave  a  Pals  behind  us,  to  place  a  lufiicicnc 
Guard  there. 


and  if  there  be  any  riling  Ground,  place  our  Cannor 
upon  it,  to  prevent  the  Enemy’s  Troops  from  drawl 
ing  up. — -Having  viewed  the  Place,  we  muft  nuke  - 
ftiew  of  puffing  in  lcveral  Places;  and  when  our  Can¬ 
non  is  planted,  throw  up  a  Parapet  on  the  Bank  Q< 
the  River,  about  a  thoufand  Fathoms  in  Length 
placing  Mulqiicteers  behind  it,  then  launch  °o-r 
Tinn  Boats,  and  fend  over  fome  Men,  part  Soldiers 
and  part  Workmen,  to  throw  up  a  half  Moon-. 
This  being  done,  we  are  to  fend  more  to  defend  it 
in  Cafe  we  be  attacked,  and  other  Workmen  to 
make  another  half  Moon,  on  the  Right,  or  on  the 
Left  of  the  firft. — If  we  are  not  prefled  by  the  Ene¬ 
my  while  we  are  making  the  firft  half  Moon,  we 
may  carry  on  a  Horn-work,  the  Wings  of  it  to 
flanked  by  the  firft  Parapet,  and  the  Cannon  lodoed 
there. — But  if  the  River  be  fo  broad  that  a  Mulquet 
cannot  defend  the  Wings  of  the  Horn- work,  it  mull 
be  defended  by  half- Moons  made  beyond  the  Water. 
In  the  mean  Time  we  muft;  labour  hard  at  the  Bridge 
and  when  finifhed  caufe  the  Troops  to  pafs,  if 
Enemy  be  not  on  the  Spot ;  if  they  are,  the  Horn- 
work  muft  be  finifhed,  that  they  may  not  fall  upon 

the  Troops  as  they  pafs.— - - When  it  is  fini/Ldas 

ft  rang  as  it  fliall  bethought  neccflary,  we  mull  pur 
as  many  Foot  in  it,  as  it  will  conveniently  hold,  and 
fome  Field  Pieces  ;  then  the  Cannon  upon  the  H.il 
keeping  the  Enemy  at  a  Diftance  the  Cavalry  nuy 

alfo  pafs. - But  yet  this  is  not  to  be  done,  but 

when  their  Army  is  much  weaker  than  our  own,  for 
if  they  were  as  ftrong  as  we,  then  when  half  our 
Men  were  over  they  would  fall-  in  with  them,  and 
our  Cannon  or  Mufquets  would  do  them  no  Hirmj 
and  though  they  could  not  force  our  Intreachment, 

yet  they  would  cut  off  all  without  it. - Therefore 

if  their  Army  be  near  as  ftrong  as  ours,  we  mull 
finifh  the  Horn- work,  and  at  the  fame  Time  making 
another  Bridge  and  another  Horn-work,  at  loms 
Diftance  from  the  firft,  draw  a  Line  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  laft  and  fureft  Way  is  to  fecure  a  Pals  at 
fome  Diftance  from  the  Place  where  we  lie,  that  the 
Enemy  may  not  prefently  have  Notice  of  it;  andn 
keep  Part  of  our  Forces,  as  Jong  as  we  can  before 
them,  to  give  them  the  leaft  Occafion  to  iulpect  we 
have  detached  any  Troops. 

If  there  be  any  Brook,  Morafs,  Ditch,  hollow 
Way,  rifing  Ground,  or  other  difficult  Pals,  or  any 
Eminence  at  Hand,  on  which  the  Enemy  may  conve¬ 
niently  lodge  themfelves,  and  plant  Cannon  on  the 
other  Side  the  River,  where  we  defign  to  pafs ;  it  wilt 
be  requiflte  to  make  fome  Redoubts  on  tliePuftes,  it 
the  Enemy  are  not  there  already  ;  for  if  they  are 
much  weaker  than  we,  they  may  come  and  intrench 
themfelves  there,  and  by  fecuring  the  fecond  Pafs, 
make  the  firft  ufelefs. 

But  perhaps  we  are  to  guard  fuch  a  Pafs,  therefore 
we  muft  view  all  Places  along  the  River  which  are  lit 
for  that  Purpofe,  and  throw  up  Forts  and  Redoubts 
before  them,  if  we  can,  and  caufe  the  Country 
pic  to  be  upon  Guard,  if  we  are  afraid  to  divide  our 
Army  too  much,  that  we  may  have  Notice  of  the  Ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Enemy,  and  be  ready  to  receive  them* 
and  by  our  Spies  and  other  Means  get  Intelligence 
when  they  make  a  Detachment  to  fuiprile  another 
Pals.  If  we  believe  that  a  Part  of  our  Army  can  ea- 
fily  defend  the  Paff.s,  we  may  divide  the  Reniaini'er 
into  as  many  Parts  as  we  fliall  think  fit,  to  kenretm- 
other  Pu  fifes  from  Surprize  ;  but  if  our  Army  is  lohr 
inferior  to  the  Enemy,  that  they  defpiie  ir,  and"1 
pals  by  main  Force,  we  muft  make  the  belt  of  d'clU 
according  to  our  Ci rc um fiances. 

If  they  draw  up  their  Field -Pieces  on  the  Edge 0 
the  Water,  and  have  planted  their  heavy  Cannon  on 
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or  Callle  fccurcs  a  Pafs,  we  muft  life  the  Pe tardy  or  higher  Ground,  determined  to  pafs,  without  a  . 
fix  the  Miner  to  it:  And  remember  that  in  all  cl  if-  Entrenchmenr,  under  the  Fire  of  their  Cannon  ^ 
ficult  Places  we  muft  forccafl  to  fecure  a  Retreat;  final)  Arms,  which  they  fuppofe  will  keep  ii‘»  ^  11  ^ 
and  if  we  leave  a  Pafs  behind  us,  to  place  a  lufiicicnc  fiance  ;  then  if  we  have  not  an  advantageous  I 
Guard  there.  plant  our  Cannon,  we  muft  poll  oil  riel  ves  a  Mu‘ 

11  we  are  to  force  a  Pals  upon  a  River,  we  muft  flint  from  their  Paflage,  either  above  or  below 
chufe  a  convenient  Place  for  a  Pa  flag  e  on  our  Side,  that  fo  making  an  Empalemenr,  to  cover  us  from  f ‘ 
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Artillery,  we  may  fire  upon  the  Pafs  without  being 
expofed.  If  there  are  any  Hedges  or  Trees,  we 
Ihould  take  the  Advantage  of  that  Covert,  for  it  is 
d  macrons  to  lodge  Cannon  in  the  Sight  of  great  Bat¬ 
teries.  If  there  be  a  hollow  Way,  Ditch,  Ridge  of 
Ground,  or  Hedge,  we’ll  lodge  as  many  Foot  as  we 
can  there,  and  (Lengthen  our  Lodgment  the  beft  we 
can  Yet  if  all  our  Efforts  cannot  prevent  the  Enemy 
from  pacing,  as  foon  as  a  Part  which  is  weaker  than 
our  Army  is  over,  we’ll  rufh  in  upon  them,  that  in  the 
Confufion  the  Remainder  on  the  other  Side  may  not 
fire  upon  us,  left  they  kill  their  own  Men.  If  they 
make  a  Parapet  on  the  Edge  of  the  Water  on  their 
Side,  and  detach  fome  Men  to  make  a  Half-  moon,  and 
their  Bridge,  and  our  Cannon  and  fmall  Shot  cannot 
hinder  them,  then  if  the  Place  be  convenient  for 
Horfe,  we  muft  fend  fome  fmall  Parties,  ftronger 
thanthofe  that  are  pafs’d  •,  for  if  we  fend  great  Bodies, 
they  will  receive  more  Damage  from  the  Enemies  be¬ 
yond  the  Water  than  we  can  receive  by  thofe  that  are 

pafs’d. 

If  there  be  any  Likelihood  of  carrying  the  Half- 
moon  the  Enemy  have  made  at  the  Pafs,  we  muft 
attack  it  with  Vigour,  and  if  we  are  repulfed,  endea¬ 
vour  then  to  prevent  their  throwing  up  other  Works, 
by  pofling  our  Cannon  and  fmall  Shot  advantageoufly 
for  that  Purpofe.  But  if  they  have  got  a  good  fafe 
Half- Moon,  and  are  not  over-hafty,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obftrurt  their  Pafiage;  becaufe  their  Work¬ 
men  whom  they  fend  to  make  other  Intrenchments, 
will  retire  to  the  Ditch  of  the  Half-moon,  if  we  prefs 
upon  them,  and  they  that  fuftain  them  will  force  us 
with  their  Volleys,  and  the  Affiftance  of  thofe  beyond 
the  Water  to  retire,  and  then  the  Men  will  return  to 
their  Work  ;  and  as  often  as  we  attack  them  they  will 
kill  more  of  our  Men  than  we  can  of  theirs.  How¬ 
ever  though  thefe  little  Attacks  coft  us  fome  Men, 
yet  if  by  that  Means  we  can  retard  the  Work  ’till 
Night,  it  will  be  a  great  Advantage  to  us  *,  for  then 
being  out  of  Sight  of  their  Fire,  we  may  make 
Lodgments  for  Mufqueteers,  and  raife  Batteries  as 
near  their  Works  as  poffible,  fo  that  they  who  are 
lodged  in  them,  will,  by  their  Fire  in  the  Morning, 
hinder  the  Enemies  from  extending  their  Works  ; 
and  in  Order  to  prevent  their  working  by  Night,  we 
mult  make  frequent  Sallies,  as  often  as  they  go  about 
it,  which  will  not  be  very  dangerous,  or  keep  a  con¬ 
tinual  Firing  from  our  fmall  Arms,  charged  with 
Partridge  Shot  j  but  if  we  cannot  hinder  their  Paffing, 
it  will  be  eafier  to  retire  by  Night  than  by  Day.  If 
we  find  the  Pafs  well  fecured  with  Works,  then  if 
there  be  a  Morafs,  Ditch,  or  Ridge,  or  any  other  ad¬ 
vantageous  Ground,  we’ll  entrench  ourfelves  upon 
the  Ridges  of  it,  to  obflrurt  their  fecond  Pa  (Tag  e. 

When  both  Armies  have  a  Delign  to  poflefs  them- 
hives  of  an  advantageous  Poft,  it  often  occafions  a 
Battle.  The  Precaution  to  be  ufed,  in  that  Cafe,  is 
to  lend  out  Scouts  towards  them,  and  not  to  march 
without  a  good  Number  of  fmall  Parties  out  before  us, 
to  prevent  meeting  the  Enemy  in  a  dangerous  Place. 

wrong  Detachment  is  to  be  fent  from  the  Army  to 
(‘!ke  Boflcffion  of  the  Poft,  and  expert  the  Enemy 
1  lere».  provided  our  Detachment  be  ftrong  enough, 
j°  maintain  it  ’till  the  whole  Army  come  up.  If  we 
Wjw  that  the  Enemy  muft  pafs  a  difficult  Defile,  we 
mu  t  (end  fome  Parties  thither  to  fpoil  the  Ways,  and 

l0{,rmifli  with  them. 

hen  \vc  find  ourfelves  in  veiled  by  an  Army 
^pngcr  than  ours,  whereby  our  Provifions  are  cut 

1  and  no  Hope  of  getting  any,  without  hazarding 

Or!  C>  we  niu^  make  an  Attempt,  cither  in 

in  °  c^ear  ouc  our  or  t0  bring 

.1  !*’  Gonvoy  ;  though,  it  has  happened  fometimes, 

inn  r*  t0°  6rcat  Confidence,  or  rather  Prefumption, 

♦I  '  .  cncraK  an  Army  has  been  fo  well  hedged  in, 
Jr  I1  'mpofilble  to  Hilly  out,  without  it  being  ex- 

cut  t0  Pieces,  as  it  happened  to  the  Czar, 

nuifi  \  ’  11 1301?  ^  truth,  where  his  whole  Army 

bv  ,|  11lQVe  PCI‘i fl'icd  (or  Want  of  Provifions,  or  fallen 

e  Swords  of  the  Turks,  if  the  Czarina,  Cathe¬ 


rine,  his  Wife,  had  not  found  the  Secret  of  amufing 
the  Grand  Vizir  with  advantageous  Propofals,  to  give 
Time  to  the  Czar  to  extricate  himfelf  out  of  that  great 
Dilemma,  as  he  did,  to  the  Difappointment  of 
Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  who  came  one  Day  too 
late  to  make- the  Advantage  he  experted,  from  the 
Diftrefs  of  his  molt  formidable  Enemy  \  which  Difap* 
pointmenc  fo  enraged  the  Hero,  that  he  could  not 
help  reproaching  the  Grand  Vizir  with  Perfidy  and 
Cowardice. 

If  we  defign  to  bring  in  the  Convoy,  we  muft  or¬ 
der  it  to  come  with  the  greateft  Secrefy,  through  fuch 
a  Road,  as  we’ll  judge  more  proper  for  us  to  meet  it, 
without  hazarding  a  difad  van  tageous  Battle  ;  to  eftert 
which  we  muft  march  out  with  all  our  Forces ;  for 
though  we  ventured  but  little  before  the  Coming:  of 
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the  Convoy,  yet  the  Lofs  of  it  would  lofe  all,  if  our 
Safety  depended  on  its  coming  fafe.  But  if  we  think 
there  is  as  much  Difficulty  to  bring  in  the  Convoy  fafe 
as  in  leaving  our  Poft  ;  or  though  it  Ihould  come  fafe 
it  would  fubfift  our  Army  but  for  a  few  Days,  and 
that  there  might  be  the  fame  Hazard  foon  after  in 
bringing  another,  fo  that  the  Delay  would  be  no  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  us,  then  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  make 
an  Effort  at  firft  than  to  ftay  any  longer,  becaufe  an 
Army  always  declines,  and  for  the  molt  Part  lofes 
Courage  and  Strength. 

Note,  That  a  Convoy,  in  this  Place,  is  a  Body  of 
Forces  fent  to  guard  a  Supply  of  Provifions, 
Arms,  or  Ammunition,  going  to  a  Camp,  to 
an  Army ,  or  to  a  befieged  Town.  There  are 
two  Sorts  of  Convoy ,  viz.  a  fmall  and  a  Grand 
Convoy  ;  a  fmall  Convoy  confifts  only  in  a  few 
Waggons,  or  Horfes  loaded,  with  Ammunition 
or  Provifions,  and  is  efcorted  with  a  fmall  De¬ 
tachment  of  Infantry.  A  Grand  Convoy  confifts 
of  a  very  confiderable  Number  of  Waggons  and 
Horfes  loaded  with  Ammunition,  Provifions, 
and  often  with  Money  for  the  Payment  of  the 
Army ,  accompanied  fometimes  with  a  Train  of 
Artillery,  and  efcorted  with  ftrong  Detachments 
of  both  Cavalry,  and  Infantry,  the  Cavalry  on 
the  Right  and  Left,  and  the  Infantry  in  the 
Front  and  on.  the  Rear. 

In  order  to  Force  our  Way,  we  muft  either  leave 
our  Baggage,  in  the  Place  we  quit,  with  a  Guard  ;  or 
if  the  Place  cannot  be  defended  without  leaving  a  con- 
fiderable  Part  of  the  Army ,  take  all  with  us,  for  Fear 
of  weakening  ourfelves,  and  if  we  apprehend  that  our 
Baggage  may  incumber  us,  and  hinder  the  Retreat 
we  hope  to  make  without  it,  we  muft  fave  the  beft, 
and  burn  the  reft.  Having  firft  viewed  the  eafieft 
Way,  we  muft  fet  forward  towards  the  Evening,  and 
at  the  fame  Time  fend  Parties  to  alarm  the  Enemy  in 
feveral  other  Places,  that  they  may  be  doubtful  which 
Way  we  draw  off  If  we  carry  our  Baggage  with  us, 
then  we  muft  keep  between  it  and  the  Enemy,  that  is, 
when  the  Enemy  is  in  the  Rear,  and  the  Baggage  be¬ 
fore  us  ;  and  on  the  Left  if  they  are  on  the  Right; 
and  fo  on  the  Right  if  they  are  on  the  Left.  If  the 
Enemy  be  before  us,  wc  muft  march  on  fighting  cou- 
ragcoufly,  and  the  fame  if  they  attack  us  brifkly  in 
tiie  Rear,  or  on  the  Flank ;  but  if  they  come  on  but 
fiowly,  to  retard  us ’till  all  their  Forces  come  up,  then 
we  muft  not  flop  at  all,  but  defend  ourfelves,  retreat¬ 
ing,  never  lofing  Time  to  fuftain  the  Troops  that  are 
attacked,  though  fome  of  them  be  loll :  Nay,  it  is 
fometimes  abfolutely  neceffary  to  lofe  a  fmall  Part  to 
fave  a  greater ;  but  this  Rcfolution  is  never  to  be  taken 
unlcfs  the  greateft  Extremity  compels  us  to  it. 

When  two  Armies  are  to  be  brought  together,  and 
the  Enemy  lies  between  them  to  hinder  the  Junrtion, 
we  muft  appoint  the  Rendezvous  upon  the  fame  Spot, 
and  at  the  fame  Hour,  on  the  Right,  or  on  the  Left 
of  the  Enemy  \  that  fo  we  may  endeavour  to  join 
before  they,  have  got  Intelligence  of  our  March  :  Or 
if  there  be  no  paffing  without  attacking  them  in 
their  Poll,  then  both  muft  march  and  fall  on  at  the 
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fame  Time.  But  if  we  can  find  Means  of  joining 
el fe where,  and  there  is  a  River  or  Defile  to  pafs,  be¬ 
fore  the  one  can  come  at  the  other,  then  the  Army 
that  is  not  to  pafs  mu  ft  be  there  firft,  to  expect  the 
other,  and  throw  up  lome  Intrenchments  expeditious¬ 
ly,  to  lodge  Mufqueteers  in  them  to  fecure  the  Pafs, 
in  Cafe  the  Enemy  fhould  come,  and  fight  the  other 
Army  feparately  from  ours;  and  in  this  Cafe  we  muft 
pafs  to  relieve  it.  If  the  Enemy  march  to  meet  one 
of  our  Armies,  it  muft  avoid  a  Battle,  until  the  other 
is  come  up,  which  may  be  effected  by  fecuring  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  Poft. 

If  it  happens  that  a  General  is  drawn  in  to  give 
Battle  by  an  Army  which  comes  to  befiege  a  Place 
which  he  has  newly  taken,  and  before  he  has  de¬ 
camped  from  before  it  ;  if  he  will  avoid  fighting, 
and  prevent  the  Place  being  befieged  again,  he  muft 
furnifh  it  as  expeditioufly  as  he  can  with  Ammunition 
and  Provisions,  repair  the  Breaches,  and  add  what 
Fortifications  he  thinks  fit;  and  though  his  Convoy 
be  not  quite  ready,  or  fo  compleat  as  he  could  wiilj, 
y trt.  if  he  apprehend  that  the  Enemy  may  come  on 
before  its  Arrival,  he  muft  haften  it  away  in  the 
Condition  it  is,  and  fend  back  immediately  for  the 
reft.  When  lie  is  Mafter  of  the  Place,  he  muft 
keep  only  that  Part  of  the  Circumvallation  which  is 
molt  advantageous,  joining  it  to  the  Town  with  an 
Intrenchment,  that  his  Army  may  not  be  too  far  di¬ 
vided,  and  then  throw  down  all  the  reft. 

When  the  Enemy  comes  to  befiege  the  Place,  if 
we  have  almoft  put  it  into  the  Pofture  we  defire,  we 
muft  place  there  all  the  Provifions  and  Ammunition 
we  have  for  the  Army,  and  retire  into  our  own 
Country,  leaving  fuch  a  Number  of  Forces  as  we 
judge  requifite  for  its  Defence  ;  taking  Care  however, 
not  to  leave  otnfelves  fo  bare  of  Provifions,  that  the 
Enemy  may  take  an  Advantage  of  it,  if  they  purfue 
us,  and  that  they  may  not  hinder  our  coming  to  the 
Place  where  we  can  have  a  Supply  before  what  we 
carry  with  us  be  fpent. 

If  the  Enemy  encamp  between  ns  and  our  Coun¬ 
try,  and  we  are  not  in  a  Condition  to  give  them 
Battle,  v.c  muft  continue  in  our  Camp,  provided  we 
have  Provifions  enough  to  fupport  our  Army,  while 
we  flay  lor  confiderable  Succours.  If  we  will  not 
flay,  and  have  Provifions  enough  in  the  Place,  we 
mult  take  Care  that  our  Retreat  be  as  little  known 
to  the  Enemy  as  we  can,  leaving  our  heavy  Cannon 
in  the  Town,  if  we  have  no  Time  to  fend  it  away 
before  us.  If  the  Place  be  not  liifiiciently  provided, 
and  we  have  Hope  of  Doing  it,  we  muft  flay  in  our 
Camp  to  prevent  the  Enemy  from  forming  the  Siege; 
then  caufe  our  Convoy  to  come  with  as  much  Secrefy 
as  pofTible,  and  lend  out  Parties  to  meet  them,  lome 
one  Way  and  lome  another.  In  this  Cafe  we  muft 
confider  well  which  is  of  the  greaielt  Importance,  the 
A>  my  or  the  Place,  and  hazard  the  lea  ft  to  fecurc  the 
mult. 


When  a  General  is  to  crofs  an  Enemy's  Country, 
ro  rebeve  a  d  own,  he  mull  march  with  all  poflible 
Expedition,  by  way  of  Surprize,  carrying  nothing 
with  him  that  is  heavy,  though  there  is  fometimes  a 
Neuflitv  of  carrying  heavy  Cannon,  as  where  there 
is  .1  Callle  or  Town  in  the  Way,  through  which  he 
mull  unavoidably  pafs. 

ll  we  would  prevent  the  Army  of  the  Enemy  (rol¬ 
ling  our  Country,  we  mull  endeavour  to  cut  it  off  in 
the  Van  at  lome  PaP,  or  fall  upon  its  Rear,  when 
lull  p.df  il  lome  D  file ,  giving  it  a  Check  by  this 
Means,  nil  the  Country  is  in  Arms,  and  all  our 
Pbin:.  are  joined  :  And  wc  muft  endeavour  as  much 
as  poiii’  »!e  to  avoid  coming  to  a  Battle,  unlefs  wc  have 
a  jo  eat  /Vivuiitapji*,  becaule  by  fighting  in  our  own 
Country,  the  Cote, of  one  Battle  may  lofie  all. 

The  Judgment1,  \Pi udence,  and  Conduit  of  a  Cm- 
neral,  an  ailo  evidenced  in  the  Surprize  of  an  Army, 
or  ot  (jsianeis.  To  furprize  an  Army ,  he  muft  un¬ 
de:  Hand  the  Situation  (ft  the  Camp,  whether  it  is  in- 
ireiu  lied  or  not;  its  Strength  in  Horfe,  hoot,  and 
Cannon  ;  how  polled  ;  the  Manner  of  the  Encamp- 
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ment  5  what  Guard  is  kept  within  and  without* 
where  the  Guards,  Ceminels,  and  Vedets  are  pofhd’ 
and  Care  muft  be  taken  to  avoid  or  furprize  them' 
As  foon  as  the  Enemy  has  taken  the  Alarm,  he  muft 
fall  on  with  the  greateft  Fury  imaginable,  that  th?y 
may  not  have  Time  to  form  themfclves.  If  tj£ 
Camp  is  intrenched,  there  muft  be  carried  Fafcir-s 
to  fill  up  the  Ditches,  Pont-volans,  Hand-Granack? 
and  Hatchets. 

Note,  That  Fa  sc  i  n  es  are  final  1  Branches  of  Trees 
or  Bavins  bound  up  in  Bundles,  which  bcina 
mixed  with  Earth,  ferve  to  fill  up  Ditches,  to 
fereen  the  Men,  make  the  Parapets  of  Trench^ 
&c.  Some  of  them  are  dipt  in  melted  Pitch  or 
Tar,  and  toeing  let  on  fire,  ferve  to  burn 
Enemies  Lodgments  or  other  Woi  ks.  A  pi^gj 
Fa f cine  is  a  Foot  and  a  Half  about ;  a  A, 
for  Defence,  two  or  three  Foot.  Po,:‘.A;r.. 
or  Plying  Bridge,  is  a  Kind  of  Bridge  made  of 
two  final)  Bridges  laid  one  over  anofh.  r,  and lo 
contrived  by  Means  of  Cords  and  PuSL-s  pbred 
along  the  Sides  .of  the  under  Brief sge,  that  rh; 
upper  may  be  pulh’d  forwards,  till  it  Join  t!;« 
Place  where  it  is  defigned  to  be  fixed :  The 
whole  Length  of  both  not  to  be  above  five  Fa. 
thorn,  left  they  fhculd  break  with  the  Weight  of 
the  Men. 


If  he  will  furprize  any  particular  Quarters  of  Hr, ft* 
or  Foot,  if  they  are  in  a  Place  that  is  enclolcJ,  h; 
muft  ufe  the  fame  Method  pra&ifed  to  fur  prize  Gar- 
rifons,  but  if  in  an  open  Place,  he  muft  ad  according 
to  their  Strength,  Guard,  and  Situation. 

In  order  to  break  a  Bridge  which  is  advantageous 
to  the  Enemy,  we  muft  ft  rive  to  make  our  Fives  Mi¬ 
llers  of  one  or  both  Ends,  if  they  are  not  well  Cer¬ 
tified.  If  we  dare  not  attempt  the  Lodgmerrs  ike 
Enemies  have  made,  we  are  to  endeavour  to  burn  the 
Bridge  with  Firefhips,  if  it  be  a  Bridge  of  Boats,  or 
fend  feme  good  Swimmers  to  cut  the  Ropes,  or 
drive  down  a  ftrong  Vefiel,  heavy  laden,  to  bred 
them.  If  it  be  a  wooden  Bridge  upon  Piles,  Men 
may  be  fent  in  cover’d  Boats  to  law  them,  or  elfe  to 
daub  them  with  Pitch  and  other  combuftiblc  Matter, 
and  then  let  Fire  to  it.  We  may  alio  build  aftmll 
Body  of  Stone* work  upon  Boats,  in  the  niklft 
whereof  there  fhall  be  a  Mine,  loaded  at  Top  with 
the  largeft  Stones  we  can  get,  and  over  that  a  Piece 
of  Timber  to  bear  under  the  upper  Part  of  the  Bridge, 
or  upon  the  Piles,  and  fo  open  a  Trunk  to  give  hire 
to  the  Mine,  which  Hull  fpring  while  the  Boats  are 
under  the  Bridge.  If  we  cannot  make  lure  ol  the 
Trunk  for  firing,  a  good  Swimmer  may  carry  a  Boar, 
and  tie  or  hook  it  to  one  of  the  main  Pillars,  aid 
having  let  Fire  to  a  Saucijfe ,  fwim  away  as  la(l  as  he 
can.  The  Boats  which  have  the  Mines,  may  be  con* 
dulled  by  other  Boats  ;  and  lb  the  Men  in  them, 
having  laflened  the  Boa  is  that  have  the  Mines,  and 
giving  Fire,  may  get  oil'  without  Danger. 

We  would  not  lend  our  At  my  into  Quarters,  be¬ 
fore  having  befieged  a  Town  in  Form,  were  wi*  not 
to  confider,  that  Sieges  and  Manner  of  Be  I  kg' nS 
belong  properly  to  Fortification,  anil  conkqueiuiy 
is  to  be  included  in  our  Treadle  on  that  Suh)cd, 
under  the  Letter  F.  Therefore  we’ll  conclude  this 

with  fome  general  Remarks  on  Annies. 

The  Author  of  rhe  Confider  ali  on  s  fur  les  Cfi1/1'?  f 
l.i  Grandeur  des  Roma  ins,  c.  3.  p.  ’4* 
nion,  that  a  Prince  with  a  Million  ol  Suhjdls,  can 
not  keep  an  Army  of  10000  Men,  widiowt  ruining 
him  lei  f.  It  was  other  wile,  lay  they,  in  da*  ;UUlLM1i 
Kepublicks:  The  Propoiiion  of  Smuirrs  to  die  ^ 
of  the  People,  which  is  now  about  one  jo  ail 
died,  might  then  he  as  about  one  to  tight*  1 

Keafon  Ice  ms  owing  to  equal  Partition  of  Earn 
which  the  anrient  Founders  (ft  Commonwealths 

among  their  Subjcds ;  fo  due  every  Man  had 
fulerable  Property  to  defend,  and  Means  to  deh‘IU 
it  with.  Whereas  among!!  us  the  Lands  and  R|Cl^ 
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F  ,  Nation  being  fnared  among  a  few,  the  reft  have 
1  V^y  of  fubfifting,  but  by  Trades,  Arts,  and  the 

il.,, .  and  have  neither  any  free  Property  to  defend, 

„  Means  to  enable  them  to  go  to  War  in  defence 
"f  jr  without  ftarving  their  Families.  A  large  Part 
r  ’r  Peonle  are  either  Artizans  or  Servants,  and  fo 

®nlv  minifter  to  the  Luxury  and  Efteminacy  of  the 
p  While  the  Equality  of  Land  fubfilled,  Rome, 
fuoh  only  a  little  State,  being  refuted  the  Succours 
hirh  the  Latins  were  obliged  to  furmth  after  the 
Hne  of  the  City,  in  the  Conful.ue  of  Cnrnillus, 
nrefently  raifed  ten  Legions  within  their  own  Walls : 
Which  was  more,  Livy  aftures  ns,  than  they  were 
ule  co  do  in  his  Time,  though  Mailers  of  the  great- 
'  (1  Pirt  of  the  World.  A  full  Proof,  adds  the  Hi- 
ftori m  we  are  not  grown  ltronger ;  and  that  what 
] wells  our  City,  is  only  Luxury,  and  the  Means  and 

£(Tefis  of  it- 

A  Legion  was  a  Kind  of  Regiment,  or  Body  of 
Forces,  of  a  Number  whereof  the  Roman  Armies 
were  chiefly  compofcd.  The  Number  of  Soldiers 
nnd  Officers  whereof  the  Legion  was  compofed,  was 
different  at  different  Times,  but  it  is  impoffible  to 
determine  the  precife  Time  and  Manner  of  their 
Alteration.  In  the  Time  of  Romulus  each  Legion 
contained  *  3000  Foot,  and  300  Equites  or  Horfe; 
thefe  were  divided  into  three  Bodies,  which  made 
as  many  Orders  of  Battle.  Each  Order  confided  of 
ten  Companies  orManipules,  ranged  at  lorn e  Didance 
irom  each  other,  though  in  the  fame  Fmnt.  Eich 
Body  had  two  general  Officers  to  command  it,  called 
ft  Unifies,  and  each  Manipule  two  Centurions. 

The  Tki  bun es  were  in  the  Roman  Armies,  much 
the  fame  with  our  Colonels,  or  the  French  Mijlre  de 
Coup.  There  was  fome  Diffindtion  of  the  Tribunes, 
into"  La! i davit ,  and  Augnfiiclavii.  The  Lo.ti davit, 
wire  thus  denominated,  from  their  Garmenr,  which 
was  a  Kind  of  Tunick  or  long  Coat,  faced  with  one  or 
twoSlips  of  Purple,  applied  lengthwife  to  the  two  Sides 
cf  the  Tunick.  In  th z  Latus  davits ,  thefe  Slips  were 
pretty  broad,  and  in  the  Auguftus  clavus ,  narrower. 
There  were  Buttons  fet  on  the  Latus  clavus ,  which  ap¬ 
peared  like  the  Heads  of  large  Nails  5  whence  fome 
think  it  took  its  Name.  There  was  no  other  Dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  the  Latus  clavus ,  and  Auguftus  clavus , 
but  in  the  Broadncfs  of  the  Slips  of  Purple. 

A  Centurion  was  an  Officer  of  Infantry  who 
commanded  a  Century ,  or  hundred  Men.  The  fird 
Centurion  of  the  fird  Cohort  of  each  Legion,  was 
called  Primipilus,  Primopilus ,  or  Primipili  Ccntitrio, 
fome  times  Primus  Centurio ,  he  was  not  under  the 
Command  of  any  Tribune,  as  all  the  red  were  3  and 
h;ul  four  Centuries  under  his  Direction.  He  guarded 
the  Standard  and  the  Eagle  of  the  Legion. 

Under  the  Ccnfuls  the  Legion  confided  of  4000 
Men,  who  made  lour  Bodies  commanded  by  a  Con- 
ful,  or  one  of  his  Lieutenants  3  and  each  Legion  had 
its  Share  of  Cavalry,  which  was  from  two  to  three 
hundred  Horfe.  Afterwards  in  the  Time  of  Marcus , 
thde  four  Divifions#  of  the  Legions  were  united  in¬ 
fo  one,  and  augmented  3  and  Cohorts  were  appointed 
from  five  to  fix  hundred  Men,  each  under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  a  Tribune.  Each  Cohort  confided  of  three 
Companies  or  Manipulcs,  each  Manipule  of  two 
Centuries;  and  the  Legion  was  divided  into  ten  Co - 
boyts,  who  made  as  many  di Hindi  Battalions,  dif poled 

three  Lines ;  fo  that  the  Legion  then  confided  of 
llve  or  fix  thoufand  Men. 

l/hlorc  tells  us,  that  the  Legion  confided  of  fix 
thoufand  Men,  divided  into  fixty  Centuries ,  thirty 
Man i pules,  twelve  Cohorts,  and  two  hundred  Troops. 
According  to  the  French  Academy,  the  Legion  con- 
hfltd  of  fix  thoufand  Foot,  and  feven  hundred  and 

twenty,  five  Horfe. 

I  he  I.cgions  were  by  far  the  mod  confiderable 

>trt  of  ifie  Roman  Army ,  their  Number  in  the  Time 

Auguftus y  were  thirty  three;  ancl  were  compofed 
wholly  ol  Roman  Citizens.  The  Allies  formed  a 
Body  of  auxiliary  Forces. 


When  the  Army  was  ranged  in  Order  of  Battle,,  the 
Cohorts,  or  Battalions  were  difpofed  in  the  following 
Manner.  The  fird  Cohort  took  up  the  Right  of  the 
fird  Line,  as  the  Companies  of  Grenadiers  do  in  our 
Regiments;  the  red  followed  in  their  natural  Order; 
fo  that  the  third  was  in  the  Center  of  the  fird  Line  of 
the  Legion,  and  the  fifth  on  the  Left.  The  fecond 
between  the  firfi:  and  third  ;  and  the  fourth  between 
the  third  and  fifth.  The  five  remaining  Cohorts 
formed  a  fecond  Line  in  their  natural  Order  ;  thus  the 
fixth  was  behind  the  fird,  and  fo  of  the  red. 

The  fird,  third,  and  fifth  Cohorts  were  edeemed 
the  bed,  at  lead  it  appear’d  fo  from  the  Pod  they  took 
up,  which  were  looked  on  by  the  Romans  as  the  mod 
important. 

The  Cohorts,  called  Pretori  an,  from  their  Place  or 
Station,  in  the  Palace  called  Pmiorium,  were  the 
Soldiers  of  the  EmperorL  Guards.  Their  Inditution 
was  owing  to  Scipio  Africanus ,  who  firfi:  eftablifhed  a 
Company  of  the  braved  Men  in  his  Army,  pick’d 
out  lor  the  Purpofe,  co  be  his  Guard,  and  never  to 
fiir  from  his  Side  in  Battle.  T):on  tells  us,  that  their 
Number  was  at  length  increafed  to  ten  thoufand. 
They  were  commanded  by  an  Officer,  created  by 
Augu flus,  called  Proofed  its  P motor ii,  the  Prefect  of 
the  Pretory  or  Palace. 

The  Standard  bore  by  the  Legions  was  various. 
At  fird  a  Wolf,  in  Honour  of  that  which  fuclded 
Romulus  ;  afterwards  a  Hog,  by  Reafon,  fays  Feftus, 
War  is  only  undertaken  with  a  View  to  Peace,  which 
was  concluded  by  Sacrificing  a  Hog.  Somet’ines  they 
bore  the  Minotaur,  to  remind  their  General  that  cheir 
Dcfigns  were  to  be  kept  fecret  and  inaccefiible  as  the 
Minotaur  in  the  Labyrinth.  They  alio  bore  a  Elorle, 
a  Boar,  &c.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Marius  was  the 
fird  who  changed  all  thole  Standards  into  Eagles. 

The  Arms  of  the  ancient  Rmnan  Annies,  were  a 
Launce  or  Javelin,  a  Sword  ancl  a  final  1  Argian 
Buckler,  which  Romulus,  during  his  Wars  with  the 
Sabines ,  a  bold  and  warlike  Nation,  changed  into  a 
broad  Buckler  ;  and  v.  hat  contributed  molt  to  render 
the  Romans  Mailers  of  the  World,  was,  that  having 
fucceffively  warred  againd  all  Nations,  they  renounced 
their  own  Methods,  Arms,  &c.  whenever  they  met 
with  better. 

The  Annies  of  the  Grand  Signior  confid  chiefly  of 
Janizaries,  Spahis ,  and  Timariots. 

The  Janizaries,  reputed  the  Grand  Signior’s 
Foot  Guards,  are  the  belt  Infantry  in  the  Turkiftj  Ar¬ 
mies  ;  fird  indituted  by  Anutrath  I.  called  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  chufing  out  one  fifth  Part  of  the  Cliri- 
flian  Prifoners  he  had  taken  from  the  Greeks,  ancl 
indrufling  them  in  the  Difcipline  of  War,  and  the 
Doctrine  of  their  Religion,  he  fent  them  to  Iiagi 
Beklajche  (a  Pcrfon  whole  pretended  Piety  rendered 
him  much  revered  among  the  Turks)  to  the  End  that 
he  might  confer  his  Bleffing  on  them,  ancl  at  the  fame 
Time  give  them  fome  Marks  to  didinguifh  them 
from  the  red  of  the  Troops.  Bektnfcbe,  after  bltf- 
fing  them  in  his  Manner,  cut  off  one  of  the  Sleeves 
of  his  Fur  Gown,  and  put  it  on  the  Head  of  flu*. 
Leader  of  this  new  Militia;  from  which  Time,  viz. 
the  Year  of  Chrid  1361,  they  have  retained  the 
Name  of  Jenitchcri,  and  the  Fur  Cap. 

As  in  the  Turkiftj  Annies  the  European  Troops  arc 
dillinguilhcd  from  thole  of  Aft  a  ;  the  Janizaries  are 
alfo  diflinguilhcd  into  Janizaries  of  Ccnftantinoplc  and 
of  Duma  feus.  Their  Orels  con  fills  ol  11  Duly  man, 
or  long  Gown  with  Ihort  Sleeves,  which  is  given 
them  annually  by  the  Grand  Signior,  on  the  fin'd  Day 
of  Ramazan.  They  wear  no  Turban,  but  in  lieu 
thereof  a  Kind  of  Cap  which  ihcy  call  Yarcola ,  and 
a  long  Hood  of  the  fame  Stuff,  hanging  on  their 
Shoulders.  On  folcmn  Days  they  are  adorned  with 
Feathers,  which  are  Ruck  in  a  little  Cafe  in  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Bonnet. 

Their  Arms  in  Europe,  in  a  Time  or  War,  are  it 
Sabre,  a  Carabine,  or  Mulquet,  and  a  Cartouch- Box 
hanging  on  the  left  Side.  At  Conjlantmplc ,  in  a 
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Time  of  Peace,  they  wear  only  a  long  Staff*  in  their 
Hand.  In  Ajta ,  where  Powder  and  Fire-Arms  are 
lefs  common,  they  wear  a  Bow  and  Arrow,  with  a 
Poniard,  which  they  call  Haniare. 

The  Janizaries  were  heretofore  a  Body,  formida¬ 
ble  even  to  their  Matters,  the  Grand  Seigniors :  Ofman 
they  firft  ftripped  of  his  Empire,  and  afterwards  of 
his  Life  :  Abaffa  taking  Occafion  therefrom,  to  re¬ 
volt  againft  his  Succettor  and  Brother  Amurath  IV, 
by  pretending  that  while  at  his  Prayers  in  a  Mofque, 
Ofman ,  the  murthered  Emperor,  appeared  to  him,  and 
calling  to  him,  Abaffa ,  laid  he,  the  mod  faithful  of 
all  my  Slaves,  I  command  thee  to  revenge  my  Death 
by  that  of  a  hundred  thouland  Janizaries.  But  they 
are  now  much  lefs  confiderable.  Their  Number  is, 
or  ought  to  be  fixed  at  twenty  Thoufand. 

The  Janizaries  are  Children  of  Tribute  levied  by 
the  Turks  among  the  Chriftians,  and  bred  up  to  the 
military  Life.  They  are  taken  at  the  Age  of  twelve 
Years,  to  the  End  that  forgetting  their  Country  and 
Religion,  they  may  know  no  other  Parent  but  the 
Sultan.  However,  generally  fpeaking,  they  are  not  at 
prefent  railed  by  Way  of  Tribute ;  for  the  Carach  or 
Tail,  which  the  Turks  impofe  on  the  Chriftians,  for 
allowing  them  the  Liberty  of  their  Religion,  is  now 
paid  in  Money,  excepting  in  fome  Places  where  Mo¬ 
ney  being  fcarce,  the  People  are  unable  to  pay  in  Spe¬ 
cie,  as  in  Mingrelia ,  and  other  Provinces  near  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  Officer  who  commands  the  whole  Body  of  the 
Janizaries ,  is  called  Janizar  Agafi-,  in  Englifh  Aga 
of  the  Janizaries  5  who  is  one  of  the  chief  Officers  of 
the  Empire. 

Though  the  Janizaries  are  not  prohibited  Mar¬ 
riage,  yet  they  rarelv  marry,  nor  then,  but  with  the 
Confent  of  their  Officers ;  as  imagining  a  married 
Man  to  make  a  worfe  Soldier  than  a  Batchelor.  Vi - 
genere  tells  us,  that  the  Difcipline  obferved  among 
the  Janizaries ,  is  extremely  conformable  in  a  great 
many  Things,  to  that  ufed  in  the  Roman  Legions. 

The  Sr  ah  is,  as  we  have  obferved  already,  com- 
pofe  Part  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  Ottoman  Army  ;  their 
Commandant  is  called  Spabi  Agafi. 

The  Tim  a  riots,  are  thofe  who  enjoy  Lands  on 
the  Footing  and  Tenure  of  Timar,  which  is  a  Tradt 
or  Portion  of  Land  which  the  Grand  Seignior  grants 
to  a  Perfon,  on  Condition  of  ferving  him  in  War  on 

Horfcback. 

The  Timariots  are  obliged  to  ferve  in  War  perfon- 
ally  with  as  many  Men  and  Horfes  for  Service  as  their 
Timor ,  by  the  Ettimation  made  thereof,  contains 
Times  2500  Afpers,  or  about  fix  Pounds  Sterling* 
and  to  maintain  them  conftantly  mounted  and  armed 
alter  their  Manner,  to  be  ready  to  march  at  all  Hours 
when  commanded,  and  that  on  Pain  of  Death,  no¬ 
thing,  not  even  Sicknefs  itfclf,  being  allowed  to  ex- 
cufe  them. 

Betides  this  Service,  they  likewife  pay  an  Acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  one  Tenth  of  their  Revenue.  If  they 
have  any  Children  of  Age  to  bear  Arms,  and  fit  for 
the  Service  alter  their  Deccal'e.  or  in  Defeat  thereof, 
if  they  have  any  Relations  that  have  the  lead  Intcrett, 
the  Timar  is  uied  to  be  continued  to  them  on  the 
lame  Conditions;  otherwife  it  is  transferred  to  others. 

II  the  Revenue  thus  he* Id  of  the  Grand  Seignior  ex¬ 
ceed  15000  Afpers,  or  36/.  Sterling,  they  who  hold 
it  are  not  called  Timariots,  but  SubaJJi  or  Zaints ,  and 
have  the  Adminift  ration  of  Juft  ice  in  the  Place. 

1  he  Timariots  have  different  Appointments  from  4 
or  5000  Afpers,  equal  to  about  12  l.  Sterling,  to 
20,000  ylfpers :  But  11  n lefs  their  Timar  exceed  8000 
Afpcrsy  they  are  never  obliged  to  march,  except  when 
the  Grand  Seignior  goes  to  the  Army  in  Perfon,  on 
which  Occafion  none  are  exempted. 

I  he  Origin  of  the  Timariots  is  referred  to  the  firft 
Sultans,  who  being  Matters  of  r he  Fiefs  or  Lands  of 
the. Umpire,  credit'd  them  into  Baronies  or  Comman- 
tleries,  to  reward  the  Service  of  their  bravoft  Soldiers ; 
and  especially  to  raife  and  keep  on  Foot  a  Number  of 


Troops  without  difburfing  any  Money.  But  ir 
Soliman  II.  that  firft  cltablifhed  the  Order  and  D'? 
pline  among  thefe  Barons  or  Knights  of  the  Emn-^ 
but  Avarice,  the  ordinary  Fault  of  the  Orientals^ * 
occafioned  their  Declenfion  of  late  Years.  The  \T 
Roys  and  Governors  of  Provinces  manage  their  ^ 
ters  fo  at  Court,  that  Timars,  even  out  of  their 
rifdi&ion,  are  given  to  their  Domefticks,  or  to  (  ■ 
as  will  give  the  moft  Money  for  them.  Cf1 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Timariots ,  the  one  apn0; 
ed  by  the  Porte ,  the  other  by  the  Viceroy  of  JJ!” 
Country  ;  but  the  Revenues  of  both  are  lefs  thantho? 
of  the  Zaims .  Thofe  who  receive  their  Patents  froC 
the  Viceroys,  have  from  3  to  6000  Afpers  per  Ann  ^ 

This  Cavalry  is  better  difeiplined  than  that  pro 
perly  called  the  Spahisy  though  the  Spahis  be  ^ 
neateft  and  brifkeft.  Thefe  Jaft  only  fight  jn  pf 
toons ;  whereas  the  Zaims  and  Timariots  are  divide 
into  Regiments,  and  commanded  by  Colonels,  ^ 
der  the  Direction  of  Bafhaws.  The  Baffiaw  0 1  Aim. 

when  in  the  Army,  is  Colonel-General  of  this  til 
litia. 

Shepherds,  Water-Carriers,  and  other  fuch  Und;f- 
ciplined  Mob,  compofe  the  reft  of  the  0/;^ 
Forces  or  Armies. 

Note ,  That  the  Afpers  which  we  have  often  men. 
tioned  in  this  Place,  is  a  little  Turkilij  Saver 
Coin,  worth  fomething  more  than  an  AVVj 
Halfpenny.  The  only  Im  predion  it  bears  is 
of  the  Prince’s  Name  under  whom  it  was  ft  ruck 
The  Pay  of  the  Janizaries  is  from  two  to  twelve 
Afpers  per  Diem.  Mott:  of  the  Grand  SagniaA 
Revenues  are  paid  in  Afpers. 

Our  Armies  antiently  were  a  Sort  of  Militia,  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  the  Vaftals  and  Tenants  of  the  Lords. 

When  each  Company  had  ferved  the  Number  of 
Days  or  Months  enjoined  by  the  Tenure,  or  the  Cu-  ; 
ftoms  of  the  Fees  they  held,  they  returned  Home. 

The  Armies  of  the  Empire  confift  of  divers  Bodies 
of  Troops  furnifhed  by  the  feveral  Circles. 

The  Grofs  of  the  French  Armies  under  the  Mm- 
vingian ,  or  firft  Race  of  their  Kings,  confided  of  In- 
fantry.  Under  Pepin  and  Charlemaign,  the  Arm 
confided  almoft  equally  of  Cavalry  and  Foot ;  but 
fi  nee  the  Declenfion  of  the  Car  loving  i  an  or  fecond 
Line,  the  Fees  being  become  Hereditary,  the  na¬ 
tional  Armies,  fays  Le  Gcndre ,  are  chiefly  Cavalry. 
The  late  King  of  Franc e,  Lewis  XIV.  has  often 
brought  twelve  Armies  into  the  Field,  making  up  in 
all  500,000  Men. 

As  lor  England  its  greateft  Strength  confifts  in  its 
Naval  Forces  or  Armies  \  which  Naval  Armies 
are  a  Number  of  Ships  of  War,  equipped  anti  manned 
with  Sailors  and  Marines,  under  the  Command  of  .in 
Admiral  with  other  inferior  Officers  under  If  m. 

An  Admiral  is  a  great  Officer,  who  commands 
the  Naval  Forces  of  a  Kingdom  or  State,  and  takes 
Cognizance  by  himfelf,  or  Office*?  appointed  by  him 
of  all  maritime  Caufes. 

Du  Cange  allures  us,  that  the  Sicilians  were  the  firft, 
and  the  Genocfe  the  next  after  them,  who  gave  the 
Denomination  Admiral  to  the  Commanders  of  their 
Naval  Armaments,  and  that  they  took  it  from  the 
Sarazen  or  Arabic  Amir ,  a  general  Name  for  an/ 
commanding  Officer;  though  there  arc  no  Inflnnces 
of  Admirals  in  this  Parc  of  Europe ,  before  the  Year 
1284;  when  Philip  of  France,  who  had  attended 
Sc.  Louis  to  tiie  Wars  againft  the  Sarazcns,  created  an 
Admiral . 

The  French  have  at  prefent  an  Admiral  in  chief, 

called  the  Great  Admiral  vf  France ,  who  is  always  * 

Perfon  of  the  firft  Rank,  anti  of  an  illuftrious  Birth. 

The  late  Grand  Admiral  was  the  Count  de  Tonlottfti  na* 

turn]  Son  of  Lewis  XIV.  by  Madam  Montcfpan,  who 

had  under  him  two  Vice-Admirals ,  one  of  the*  Levan\% 

who  was  the  Mnrcfchnl  Defines,  and  the  other  ohha 

P  on  ant,  the  Marquis  De  Coet  logon.  The  two  /  uf 

z  1  4  Admiral* 
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A Unirals  have  alfo  under  them  Rear-Admirals,  Lieu - 

tenant -Generals,  and  chief  Defcadres.  When  the 
Grand  or  High  Admiral  commands  in  Perfon,  the 
Vice-  Admirals  command  each  his  Divifion.  A  French 
Fleet  is  commonly  divided  into  three  Divifions;  the 
white  Divifion  ;  the  blue  Divifion  ;  and  the  white 
and  blue  Divifion.  But  when  the  High  or  Grand  Ad¬ 
miral  does  not  command  in  Perfon,  *cis  always  the 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  Levant  who  commands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  that  of  the  Ponant  on  the  Ocean. 
The  Grand  Admiral  carries  a  fquared  Flag,  at  the 
main  Top-mall,  of  blue  Silk,  embroidered  with  a 
golden  Sun,  with  the  late  King’s  Device  or  Motto, 
nec  pluribus  impar .  The  Vice  Admiral,  when  the 
Admiral  commands  in  Perfon,  carries  his  Flag  at  the 
mizen  Top-mall.  The  King  of  France  has  always 
5oooo  Seamen  regiftered,  who  are  obliged  to  pafs 
in  Review  before  the  Commifiary  of  the  Marine  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  Purpofe  in  each  Department  or  Di- 
ftrift  of  the  maritime  Provinces,  viz.  Britanny,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Poitou,  Aunis,  Provence,  Guienne ,  Languedoc , 
&c.  on  the  firfi  Notice  given  them  by  the  faid  Com¬ 
mifiary  ;  who  chufes  from  among  thofe  who  appear 
before  him,  as  many  Boatfwains,  Gunners,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  Calkers,  and  common  Sailors  as  he  wants,  with¬ 
out  being  obliged  to  prefs  Vagrants  or  Men  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Sea  Affairs,  into  that  Service.  Each 
Man  of  War,  befides  its  Complement  of  Sailors,  has 
on  board  one  or  two  Companies  of  Marines,  which 
are  independent  Companies  always  kept  in  Pay,  and 
exercifed  for  chat  Purpofe,  befides  a  Detachment  or 
Brigade  of  Guards  Marines,  who  are  young  Noble¬ 
men,  brought  up  to  the  Sea  at  the  King’s  Expence, 
and  commanded  by  a  Brigadier.  Out  of  that  Body 
of  the  Guards  Marines,  are  taken  all  the  Officers  of 
the  Navy,  and  they  are  promoted  according  to  the 
Report  made  by  their  fuperior  Officer  to  the  King,  of 
their  Courage,  Knowledge,  and  Experience. 

In  every  Sea  Port  there  is  a  Commandant  of  the 
Marine,  who  is  commonly  a  Captain  of  haut  Bord , 


as  they  call  it,  or  of  a  firfi:  Rate  Man  of  War,  and 
who  commands  all  the  Marines  of  that  Department 
or  Diflridl;  an  Intendant  of  the  Marines,  who  is 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  that  Place,  and 
a  Commifiary  of  the  Marine,  who  has  under  him  a 
Comptroller,  a  Treafurer,  and  feveral  Commis  or 
Clerks  of  his  Office,  which  they  cnll  Le  Bureau  des 
Claffes,  becaufe  there  is  kept  the  Regifler  of  all  the 
Sailors  of  that  Department,  wherein  every  Sailor  is 
regiflred  according  to  his  R  nk  and  Employment. 

The  Lord  hi®h  Admiral  of  England,  in  fome 
antient  Records  called  Capitaneus  Mariniorum,  is 
Judge  or  Prefident  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

He  takes  Cognizance  by  himfelf,  his  Lieutenant 
or  Deputies,  of  all  Crimes  committed  on  the  Sea, 
or  the  Coaft  thereof,  and  all  the  civil  and  marine 
Tranfadlions  relating  thereto  :  As  alfo  of  what  is  done 
in  all  great  Ships  riding  in  any  River,  beneath  the 
Bridges  thereof  next  the  Sea.  We  have  had  no  High 
Admiral  for  fome  Years;  the  Office  being  put  in 
Commifiion,  or  under  the  Adminiflration  of  the 
Lords  Commijfioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

Admiral  is  alfo  ufed  here,  for  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  a  fingle  Fleet  or  Squadron.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  Admiral  of  the  Red,  the  Admiral  of  the  White, 
and  the  Admiral  of  the  Blue.  The  Term  Admiral , 
is  alfo  applied  to  all  Flag-officers:  In  which  Senfe  it 
includes  Vice-Admirals,  and  Rear-Admirals.  No 
Nation  in  the  whole  World  has  ever  produced  a 
greater  Number  of  braver  Admirals,  and  other  Sea- 
officers  than  England.  Their  heroick  A&ions  have 
been  admired  and  applauded  under  both  Hemifpheres ; 
and  their  fingle  Appearance  has  always  alarmed  the 
Coafts  of  the  moll  formidable  Enemies  of  the  En- 
glifh  Name;  and  no  Doubt  but  our  Pofterity  will  re¬ 
member  with  as  much  Pleafure  and  Gratitude,  the 
Bings,  Shovels ,  Jennings,  Norris,  Hoficr ,  fVager, 
Vernon,  Haddock,  Ogle,  &c.  as  we  do  Cavendijh, 
Blake,  Rooke ,  &c. 
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ASTROLOGY,  from  the  Greek  eery if,  Star, 
and  Ao}/®’*,  Difcourfe,  is  the  Art  of  foretelling  fu¬ 
ture  Events  Irom  the  Afpedls,  Pofitions  and  Influence* 
of  the  heavenly  Bodies;  which  the  better  to  under¬ 
load  we  mult  confider  firll  what’s  AfpcEl. 

Kepler  defines  Aspect  an  Angle  formed  by  the 
Rays  of  two  Planets  meeting  on  Earth,  able  tc 
excite  fome  natural  Power  or  Influence. 

Sljlrology  is  divided  by  its  ProfelTors  and  Students 
(as  they  are  pleafed  to  call  themfelves)  into  two 
Branches,  Natural  and  Judiciary. 

Goad  has  compofed  two  Volumes  of  the  former, 
wherein  he  pretends,  that  Inundations  may  be  foretold, 
and  an  Infinity  of  Phenomena  explained,  from  the 
Contemplation  of  the  Stars.  Accordingly  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  account  for  the  Diverficy  of  Seafons,  from 
die  cl  i  lie  rent  Situations  and  Habitudes  of  the  Planets; 
kom  their  retrograde  Motions  ;  the  Number  of  fixed 
Stars  in  the  Conllcllations,  Ac.  This  Kind  of  Ajlro- 
:°Vf's  pretend,  that  the  Deluge  was  owing  to  a  Con- 
jundlion  of  all  the  Planets  in  Capricorn  ;  and  that  the 

Conflagration  will  be  occafioned  by  their  Conjunction 
In  Cancer, 

Mr.  Boyle  endeavours  to  juftify  this  Sort  of  Afro* 
’n  Ms  Hiftory  of  the  Air ;  and  having  prefup- 
Generation  and  Corruption  to  be  the  Extremes 
0  Motion,  Rarefaction  and  Condcnfation,  the  mean 
?nts’  he  proceeds  to  fiiew,  that  the  Effluvia  of  the 
wavenly  Bodies,  as  wt*  find  them  immediately  tc 
contribute  to  the  latter,  mult  alio  have  a  mediate  In- 
uence  on  the  former  ;  and  confcquentiy  all  phyfical 
be  affixed  thereby. 

Mead  do  imperio  Solis,  A  Lima ,  &c.  pretends 

*  I 


that  it  is  evident  that  the  Properties  of  Moiffure, 
Heat,  Cold,  Ac.  employed  by  Nature  to  produce 
the  two  great  Effects  of  Rarefaction  and  Condenfa- 
tion,  almolt  wholly  depend  on  the  Courfe,  Motion, 
Pofition,  Ac.  of  the  heavenly  Bodies.  And  that  it  is 
alfo  clear,  that  every  Planet  mull  have  its  own  proper 
Light,  dillindt  from  that  of  any  other ;  Light  being 
not  a  bare  viflble  Quality,  but  endued  with  its  fpeci- 
ficlc  Power.  That  we  know  that  the  Sun  not  only 
fhines  on  all  the  Planets,  but  by  its  genial  Warmth 
calls  forth,  excites,  and  raifes  the  Motions,  Proper¬ 
ties,  Ac.  peculiar  to  them  ;  and  its  Rays  mull  ffiare 
or  receive  fomewhat  of  the  Tinfture  thereof ;  and 
thus  tinged,  be  again  reflected  into  the  other  Parts  of 
the  World,  and  particularly  die  adjacent  Bodies  of 
the  planetary  Syllem.  Whence  according  to  the  An¬ 
gle  the  Planets  make  with  that  grand  Luminary,  and 
the  Degree  wherein  they  are  enlightened,  either  by 
its  direct  or  oblique  Rays  ;  together  with  their  Di- 
flance  or  Situation,  in  Refpcdt  of  our  Earth  ;  the 
Powers,  Effcdts  or  Tindlures  proper  to  each,  muff  be 
tranfmitted  hitherto,  and  have  a  greater  or  lefs  EfFcdl 
on  fuhlunary  Things. 

This  Opinion  (which  I  fee  diverted  of  thofe  Prin¬ 
ciples  it  fhonld  be  founded  upon,  to  demon  It  rate 
thofe  Virtues  or  Qualities  affigned  to  the  heavenly 
Bodies)  is  refuted  by  fome  of  the  mo  ft  eminent  mo¬ 
dern  Philofopliers. 

Robault' s  Trail.  Phiftc,  Par.  2.  c.  27,  having  pre- 
fuppofecl  that  it  is  impoffible  to  revoke  in  Doubt  the 
Influences  of  the  Sun  on  all  fublunary  Things,  and 
confitlered  it  as  the  foie  and  primary  Caufc  of  all  the 
Effi'fls  which  appear  here  on  Earth,  fince  if  the  Plants 

Q  q  q  grow. 
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grow,  if  the  Harveft  ripens,  and  the  Fruits  are 
brought  to  Maturity,  all  that  muft  be  attributed  to 
the  Light,  or  rather  Heat  of  the  Sun ,  diveft  the  other 
Planets  of  all  thofe  Powers,  Effects  and  Influences 
attributed  to  them  by  Aftrologers ,  or  their  Partizans, 
unlefs  it  be  thofe  which  proceed  from  their  Light,  in 
which  he  confefies  to  be  a  Virtue  or  Power,  to  move 
the  fmalleft  Filaments  of  the  optick  Nerves  ;  and  as 
he  fuppofes,  at  the  fame  Time,  that  there  are,  in 
the  Air,  in  the  JValcr ,  and  in  the  Earth ,  Particles 
as  fubtle  and  as  eafy  to  be  moved  as  thofe  Filaments : 
He  agrees  that  in  iuch  Cafe,  thofe  Particles  can  be 
Paid  to  be  influenced  by  the  other  Planets,  as  well  as 
when  the  fame  unperceptible  Particles,  by  agitating  a 
more  palpable  Matter,  produces  fome  apparent  Ef- 
fefts ;  but  at  the  fame  Time,  as  the  Light  of  the  Sun 
is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  Planets 
joined  together,  lie  will  alfo  have  all  Effects  they 
are  fuppofed  to  produce,  attributed  to  it  as  to  their 
firft  Principle  and  principal  Caufe  ;  fo  that  if  we 
perceive  fome  Changes  in  the  Conflitution  of  the 
Air,  though  the  Sun  dare  his  Rays  on  the  Earth  in  its 
accuftomed  Manner,  thofe  Changes  proceed  rather 
from  the  prefent  Difpofitions  of  the  Air  or  Earth, 
than  from  the  different  Al'pedl  or  Pofftion  of  the  other 
Planets. 

This  Author  is  even  of  Opinion,  that  this  was  the 
real  and  true  Sentiment  of  the  antient  Philofophers, 
pretending  that  what  could  have  infatuated  the  E- 
gyptians  with  the  extravagant  Belief  of  the  Influences 
of  the  Stars,  is,  that  their  Affronomers  having  di¬ 
ll  in gui filed  the  different  Days  of  their  folar  Year,  by 
the  different  fixed  Scars,  which  were  feen  to  rife  at 
the  Declenfion  of  the  Sun  (at  which  Time  they  ufed 
to  inform  the  People  of  the  difference  of  the  Seafons, 
and  of  the  Weather  that  was  to  accompany  each  Sea- 
fon,  that  they  might  ad  accordingly,  with  Regard  to 
the  Culture  of  the  Earth)  the  Vulgar  concluded  from 
thence,  that  fome  of  the  Stars  were  humid  of  their 
Nature,  and  brought  Rain  ;  others  dry,  and  created 
Drought ;  that  thefe  were  calculated  for  the  Production 
of  Plants,  and  thefe  influenced  the  animal  World. 
But  that  when  they  perceived  by  a  long  Experience, 
that  the  Temperature  of  the  Air  was  not  the  fame 
every  Year,  though  the  fame  fixed  Stars  rofe  every 
Year,  always  in  the  fame  Place  ;  and  on  the  contrary 
the  Planets  had  a  loco  Motion ,  they,  at  laft,  di veiled 
the  fixed  Stars,  of  thofe  influences,  they  had  for  fo 
long  a  Series  of  Years  enriched  them  with,  to  beffow 
them  on  the  Planets. 

The  human  Mind  thus  infatuated  of  the  Power  and 
Efficacy  of  the  Planets,  AJlronomers  have  fince  at¬ 
tempted  to  d  if  cover,  by  what  they  call  /Iftrononucal 
Calculus ,  the  Poficion  of  the  Planets  in  future  Ages, 
whereby  they  pretend  to  foretel  Rains,  the  Serenity 
of  the  Air,  the  Winds,  Thunder,  Tempefls,  Plen¬ 
ty,  Sterility,  Plague,  Wars,  and  the  like  ;  though 
we  have  annually  feveral  Inftances  of  their  grofis 
Miflakts  on  that  Particular  only  ;  while  at  the  fame 
lime  they  pretend  that  the  Infallibility  of  their 
Principles,  and  the  ExaChtude  of  their  Calculus  is 
founded  anti  confirmed  by  Experience  ;  when  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  ft)  little  capable  of  making  fo 
great  a  Number  of  Obfervations  on  the  Conflitution 
o!  the  heavenly  Bodies,  that  it  is  impollibk:  they  could 
make  twice  the  fame  Oblervation,  but  within  the  In¬ 
terval  oi  feveral  thoufand  Years,  fince  the  Confliru- 
tion  of  i he  Heaven,  which  is  to  be  to  Morrow,  has 
not  been  I  ten  yet  fince  the  Creation  of  the  World. 

Add  to  this,  that  if  even  A/lrolcgcrs  could  obferve 
what  is  to  happen  in  future  Ages,  under  certain  Po- 
(itions  of  the  heavenly  Bod  its,  that  would  be  of  no 
Service  or  Utility,  but  to  thofe  who  inhabit  thofe 
Cuunmes  where  thole  Obfervations  are  made,  fince 
it  is  evident,  th.it  what  happens  under  one  He- 
mdpheic,  or  even  in  one  Climate,  is  not  univerlal, 
and  dm s  not  a  fluff  equally  the  whole  Superficies 
of  the  Earth,  Hr  ii  ofnn  rains  for  the  grealeft 
i  .ut  ol  the  rear  in  one  Country,  while  in  another, 
(hi y  complain  ol  a  too  great  Sjccity, 


Nothing,  for  Example,  is  more  vain  and  ddir 
lous,  than  what  the  greateft  Parc  of  the  Europe 
have  fancied  of  the  Star  called  Canicule ,  which  th^ 
imagine  hot  of  its  Nature,  which  is  their  Reafon  f- 
calling  the  Time  when  that  Star  appears  with  the  S-J 
Cani cnlary  or  Dog  Days ,  becaufe,  perhaps,  bc-ino  •' 
that  Time  in  the  Sign  of  the  Lyon,  it  is  not  a  oVr 
Diflance  from  the  Canicule ,  if  fo,  the  Heat  niid- 
proceed  from  the  Sun,  not  from  the  Canicule ;  there' 
fore  Gajftndi ,  lib  6.  feft.  2.  c.  1.  de  fulcrum  efftf; 
bus,  very  judicioufly  obferves,  that  the  Canicule  bfinJ 
placed  beyond  the  Equator ,  with  Refped  to  us,  anj 
pa  fling  over  the  Zenith  of  the  meridional  pa  \  ( s*  0}- 
the  Earth,  at  the  fame  Time  it  appears  to  us  to  ;lrjc 
with  the  Sun,  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts  feeling 
violent  Cold,  at  the  fame  Time  we  are  fcorche.d  vmh 
the  mod  extreme  Heat  of  the  Summer  Seafon,  could 
with  a  greater  Appearance  of  Reafon,  fuppo{'e  (}ut 
Star  of  an  extremely  cold  Natures  therefore  we  con¬ 
clude,  that  there  is  no  depending  on  the  Calculations 
and  Suppofitions  of  a  natural  Aftrology ,  and  all  tre 
Predictions  of  Aftrologers ,  as  to  chc'Viciffitude  and 
Changes  of  the  Seafons,  and  the  various  Pbanonm 
happening  therein,  arc  frivolous  and  uncertain  ;  fir 
if  it  happens  that  fome  of  them  hit  right,  it  is  only 
by  mere  Chance  or  Accident,  in  which  the  mufti,*, 
noranr,  could  often  fi'cceed  as  well  as  the  grt,i:J 
Ajlrologer ;  which  Sentiment  can  eafilv  be  Tunportcd 
by  what  happened  to  Lewis  XJ,  King  of  Frame,  who 
going  a  hunting  (having  fir  ft  alkcd  his  Ajhdcp- 
what  Weather  he  fhould  have  that  Day)  happened  to 
meet  upon  the  Road  with  the  Hut  of  a  Coal-nun, 
which  the  King  entered,  and  his  Majcfty  being  told 
by  him  that  it  was  a  going  to  rain,  as  it  really  did  a 
few  Hours  after,  contrary  to  the  Aftrologer* s  Opinion, 
who  had  foretold  fair  Weather;  the  King  d  if  miffed 
the  Alirologer  and  put  the  Coal-man  in  his  Place: 
fince  this  Man,  by  the  halting  of  his  Afs,  feverelybic 
by  the  Flies  at  the  Approach  of  Rain,  could  with  a 
greater  Certainty  foretel  a  Temped,  than  the  Afro* 
loger  by  the  Rules  of  his  Art. 

But  nothing  of  this  Kind  has  more  flattered  the 
criminal  Curiofity  of  Mankind,  than  what  they  are 
pleafed  to  call  Judiciary,  or  Judicial  Astrolo¬ 
gy,  which  is  that  which  pretends  to  foretel  moral 
Events;  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  have  a  D.  piniiance on 
the  Free-will  and  Agency  of  Man  ;  as  ii*  it  were  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Stars. 

The  Pro feflors  hereof  maintain,  c  That  the  Hca- 
4  vens  are  one  great  Volume  or  Book,  wherein  God 
6  has  wrote  the  Hiflory  of  the  World  ;  and  in  winch 
c  every  Man  may  read  his  own  Fortune,  and  the 
4  Tranfadions  of  his  Time.  The  Art,  fay  they, 
4  had  its  Rife  from  the  fame  Hands  as  Aft  row  my  itlcli : 
4  while  the  antient  Ajjyriaus,  whole  ferene  un- 
c  clouded  Sky  favoured  their  cclcflial  Obit rvat'mn.s 
c  were  intent  on  tracing  the  Paths  and  Periods  ol 
c  the  heavenly  Bodies;  they  difcovcrcd  a  conilant 

fettled  Relation  or  Analogy  between  them  a-id 
4  "I  hings  below  ;  and  hence  were  kd  to  conclude 
c  thefe  to  be  the  Parc.r ,  the  DeJUnics ,  fo  much  talk’d 
c  which  prcfide  at  our  Births,  and  tlilpule  ol  our 
‘  future  Slate. 9 

This  is  the  ndvant.ioious  Opinion  AilrcPgnw  h-tve 
of  that  Icandalous,  vain,  fan  liegious  and  j h c u  noed 
Art,  Jiuinial  Atlrohgy,  which  had  iisOngin  front 
the  Ignorance  and  too  great  Credulity  ol  the  Vul;V‘r« 
and  from  the  Avarice,  C.'.dt  and  Fraud  of  1  naves 
and  Knaves,  again  It  whole  Superchery,  I  hr.' *<’  l‘lin* 
fell  cautions  us’,.  Lib.  1.  Ode  XI. 


ncc  Bah  Ion i os 


Sen  tans  an  mo  as. 


i.  r.  Dv)  not  con  In  It  die  C  aic  ulus  Tables  or  hplcMt* 
rules,  u led  In  A,:  1  >  /  errs. 

1  lie  chief  I  -uimla.iDii  ol  'fclicial  A,!:  At v,  is 

Ea'i't'd ion  of  a  dh/ac,  at  die  Time  given  I"1  |l)t' 
mem  of  die  'Vi  .Ii  ol  a  P.  ilm,,  uneiehy  A,!i  d'l,lS 
pretend  to  thl cover  what  chat  ordinal  at  mat  Ikitli, 

1  ili.it 
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that  is  to  fay,  in  what  Part  of  our  Hemifphere  that 
Star  was  placed,  when  fuch  Perfon  came  into  the  World. 
This  Erection  of  their  Theme ,  they  pretend  to  per¬ 
form  with  the  Afiiftance  of  the  Celejlial  Globe ,  or  of 
the  Planifphcrc,  with  Regard  to  the  fixed  Stars  ;  but 
aS  to  the  Planets,  they  do  it  with  Ajlronomical  Tables , 
or  Ephtmerides .  To  accomphfh  which,  they  have 

Recourie  c0  a  Semi-circle ,  which  they  call  Poftion , 

by  which  they  reprefent  the  fix  great  Circles  paffing 
thro’  the  Incerfe&ion  of  the  Meridian  and  Horizon , 
and  dividing  the  Equator  into  twelve  equal  Parts.  The 
Spaces  included  between  thefe  Circles,  are  what  they 
c  ii  che  twelve  Houfes,  and  which  they  refer  to  the 
^velve  Triangles  marked  in  their  Theme ,  placing  fix 
of  thofe  Houles  above  the  Horizon ,  and  fix  under¬ 
neath  the  Horizon. 

The  firft  of  the  Houfes  under  the  Horizon  toward 
the  Eaft,  they  call  the  Horofcope ,  or  Houfe  of  Life  ; 
the  lecond,  the  Houfe  of  Wealth ;  the  third,  the 
Houfe  of  Brothers  ;  the  fourth,  the  Houfe  of  Parents , 
as  is  clearly  explained  in  the  two  following 

Verfes. 

Vita,  lucrum ,  fralres ,  genitor ,  ?iatique ,  valetud*. 
Uxor ,  mors ,  pietas ,  &  muni  a,  amici ,  inimici . 

Thus  turned  into  Englijh  Meter  by  fome  Students  in 
Aftrology , 

The  firft  Houfe  ftsews  Life ,  the  fecond  Wealth  doth 
give ; 

The  third  how  Brethren ,  fourth  how  Parents  live  ; 
Jflue  the  fifth  ;  the  fix  tb  Dif cafes  bring  ; 

The  feventh  Wedlock ,  and  the  eighth  Death's  Sting  *, 
The  ninth  Religion  ;  the  tenth  Honour  ftoews  ; 
Friendjhip  the  eleventh ,  and  the  twelfth  our 
Woes . 


The  Adrologers  draw  their  Table  of  the  twelve 
Hotifes ,  into  a  triple  Quadrangle  prepared  for  the 
Purpofe,  of  which  there  are  four  principal  Angles, 
two  of  which  fall  equally  upon  the  Horizon ,  the 
other  upon  the  Meridian ,  which  Angles  are  lubdi- 
vided  into  twelve  Triangles  for  the  twelve  Houfes, 
and  in  thofe  Houfes  they  place  the  twelve  Signs  of 
the  Zodiack,  attributing  to  each  of  them  their  parti¬ 
cular  Quality,  viz. 

Aries,  denoted  by  this  Figure,  v,  is  in  their  ex¬ 
travagant  Opinion,  a  mafeuline,  diurnal,  cardinal, 
equinoctial,  eafterly  Sign,  hot  and  dry,  the  Day- 
houie  of  Mars. 

•Taurus,  «,  is  a  feminine,  nofturnal,  melan¬ 
choly,  heltial,  furious  Sign,  cold  and  dry. 

Gemini,  h,  is  a  mafeuline  Sign,  hot  and  moift, 
diurnal,  aerial,  human,  double  bodied,  &c. 

Can  cur,  <&,  is  a  feminine,  nodturnal,  phlegma- 
tick  Sign,  by  Nature  cold  and  moift,  the  only  Houfe 
of  Luna. 

Ceo,  ft,  is  a  Sign,  mafeuline,  diurnal,  beftial, 
cholerick  and  barren  ;  a  commanding,  kingly  Sign, 
hot  and  dry,  the  only  Houfe  of  the  Sun. 

Virgo,  is  a  feminine,  nodlurnal,  melancholy, 
and  barren  Sign. 

r  D 

■L-iiiua,  is  a  Sign  mafeuline,  cardinal,  equi- 

ncdial,  diurnal,  fanguine  and  human,  hot  and 

modi. 


Scorpio,  ng  is  a  feminine,  notflurnal,  cold  and 
I'hfcgmctick  nuthern  Sign. 

Sagittarius,  t,  is  a  Sign,  mafeuline,  cholerick 
a,'d  diurnal,  by  Nature  hot  and  dry. 

Vaimugorn,  vj>,  is  a  feminine,  noclurnal,  mc- 
ancholy,  loUlitial ,  moveable,  cardinal  and  fouihcrn 


bl'-Ml. 


IV 


Aquarius,  is  a  mafeuline,  diurnal,  fixed 
anljuine,  and  human  Sign. 

.  [,SCKS»  )c»  is  a  feminine,  notflurnal,  phlegmatick, 
•wtluTly,  Double. bodied  Sign,  the  la (l  of  the  twelve. 

jn  dnis  honied  their  Signs,  ami  dircdled  them 

n  i  icr  Ojierat ions,  they  afterwards  come  to  en- 

p'lrc  ol  tlu.ii*  Tenants,  what  Planer,  and  fixed  Star 
* 
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they  have  for  Lodgers,  at  the  Moment  of  the  Na¬ 
tivity  of  fuch  Perfon,  from  whence  they  draw  infal¬ 
lible  Conclufions  (if  one’s  Fool  enough  to  believe 
them)  with  Regard  to  the  future  Incidents  of  chat 
Performs  Life.  For  Example,  if  at  the  Time  of  that 
Perfon' s  Nativity  they  find  Mercury  in  27  Degrees,  52 
Minutes  of  Aquarius ,  and  in  the  f ex  tile  Afpebf  of  the 
Horofcope  ;  they  foretel  chat  Infant  will  be  a  Perfon  of 
great  Sagacity,  Genius  and  Underftanding,  and  there¬ 
fore  capable  to  learn  the  mod  fublime  Sciences,  cho9 
perhaps  at  the  very  Time,  the  Accomplifhment  of 
fuch  Prediction  fhould  happen,  he’ll  be  accounted 
the  greateft  Blockhead  of  his  Time. 

Aftrologers  imagine  alfo,  for  the  fame  ridiculous 
Purpole,  to  be  in  the  fame  Houfes,  different  Poficions 
of  the  Signs  and  Planets,  and  from  their  different 
Afpedts,  Oppofuion  and  Conjunction,  and  according 
to  the  Rules  and  Axioma’s  they  have  preferibed  to 
them  Pelves,  and  invented,  have  the  facrikgious  Pre¬ 
emption  to  judge,  in  dernier  refort ,  of  the  Fate  of 
Mankind,  though  their  pretended  Art  or  Science  is 
quite  fferile  or  barren  in  Proofs  and  Demon ftracrons. 
For  if  they  are  afked  why  they  have  divided  the 
Heavens  into  twelve  Houfes,  rather  than  into  a  lefs 
or  greater  Number?  Why  the  firft  muft  be  rather  a 
Houfe  of  Life  than  of  Death  ?  Why  the  fecond  a 
Houfe  of  Wealth ,  not  of  Poverty ,  dec.  They’ll  give 
none  but  fictitious,  vain,  frivolous,  chimerical  and 
lcandalous  Anfwers,  and  none  to  the  Purpofe. 

Moreover,  not  yet  latisfied  with  this  chimerical 
Partition  of  the  Heaven  into  twelve  Parts,  they  have 
Rccourfe  to  other  Methods,  equally  contrary  to  Ex¬ 
perience  and  Reafon,  to  direct  the  Signs  of  the  Zo¬ 
diack  >  and  make  them  act  according  to  their  ridicu¬ 
lous  Fancy.  1.  They  call  fome  of  thofe  Signs  Vernal* 
or  of  the  Spring,  as  Aries,  Taurus ,  Gemini  ;  fome 
sEftivaf  or  of  the  Summer,  as  Cancer ,  Leo ,  Virgo, 
2.  Ochers  are  called  by  them  Cardinal ,  as  beginning 
the  Sealons,  fuch  are  Aries ,  Cancer ,  Libra ,  and  Ca¬ 
pricorn •,  others  fixed,  which  have  the  Direction  of 
the  Middle  of  the  Seafons.  3.  If  we  are  Fools 
enough  to  believe  thofe  Impoftors,  fome  of  thofe 
Signs  are  human  ;  as  Gemini  and  Virgo  ;  fome  are 
wild,  voracious,  Beafts  of  Prey,  as  Aries  and  Taurus . 
4.  Some  have  an  enchanting  Voice,  and  in  all  Ap¬ 
pearance  have  prefided  at  the  Birth  of  Senefino ,  Fa- 
rinelli ,  &c.  and  thefe  are  Gemini  and  Virgo ;  though 
they  had  done  better,  to  place  Gemini  fome  where  elfe, 
fincc  fuch  delicate  Voices  as  thofe  here  mentioned, 
do  not  admit  of  Copulation  ;  others  have  no  Voice  ac 
all,  as  Pi  fees.  5.  Some,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
are  mafeuline  and  diurnal,  as  Aries  ;  fome  feminine 
and  nodlurnal,  as  Taurus  *,  though  for  my  Part  I  could 
never  difeover  any  Sign  of  Muliebrity  in  a  Taurus  \ 
but  I  flip  pole  that  Aftrologers  mean  thereby,  that 
Taurus  has  a  very  great  Influence  upon  the  fair  Sex, 
efpecially  in  the  Night.  6.  Some  are  prolifick, 
fruitful,  as  Pipes  ;  though  begging  thofe  honeft  Gen¬ 
tlemen's  Pardon,  fuch  Excellence  had  been  far  better 
appropriated  to  Taurus  ;  others  barren,  as  Virgr , 
which  by  that  I  fuppofe  to  be  a  very  old  Maid  ; 
others  hot,  others  cold,  handfomc,  ugly,  far,  lean ; 
fome  govern  certain  Countries  and  Cities,  as  Aries, 
England,  France ,  Germany ,  Si  Ufa,  Poland,  Denmark , 
Burgundy,  Syria ,  dec.  Ancona ,  Capua ,  Naples,  Ferra¬ 
ra,  Florence ,  Verona,  Marjcillcs,  See.  Taurus,  Ruffin , 
Swede! and,  Lorain ,  Switzerland ,  Pnfin ,  'A  elan  A,  Cy¬ 
prus ,  &c.  Therefore  we  ought  not  to  lie  lurprized  if 
fome  ol’  our  be  ft  Stallions  come  out  of  fome  of  thofe 
Countries.  And  thus  all  the  reft  of  the  Sigjts. 

The  Planets  have  allowed  them,  every  one,  ex¬ 
cept  Sol  and  Luna ,  two  Signs  for  their  Houfes;  to 
Sat  urn,  the  Capricorn  and  Aquarius  ;  to  J  u  1*  1  t  12 r, 
Sagittarius  and  Pifces  ;  to  Maks,  Aries  and  Scorpio  \ 
to  Son,  Leo  \  to  Venus,  Taurus  anil  Libra ;  to 
M  rrcu  r  v ,  6'  cm  in  i  and  Virgo  \  and  to  Luna, 
Cancer. 

The  Planets  by  tlu-ir  continual  Mutation  through 
the  twelve  Signs,  make  ftvcral  Angles  or  Alpjcts, 
the  moft  forcible  of  which  are  thefe  five. 

d  Conjuntl ion, 
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6  Conjunction,  A  Trine ,  □  Quadrate ,  *  Sextile, 
8  Oppojition. 

A  Conjunction  is  when  two  Planets  are  in  one 
and  the  fame  Degree  and  Minute  of  a  Sign  ;  and 
this  is,  fay  our  Jugglers,  either  good  or  bad,  as  the 
Planets  are  either  Friends  or  Enemies. 

A  Trine  is  when  any  two  Planets  are  four  Signs, 
or  120  Degrees  diftanc,  as  Mars  is  in  12  Degrees  of 
Aries ,  and  Sol  in  12  Degrees  of  Leo.  Here  Sol  and 
Mars  are  faid  to  be  in  Trine  Afpedt.  And  this  is 
an  Afpedt  of  perfedt  Love  and  Friendfhip  ;  by  which 
I  underftand  that  Friend  (hip  in  the  Zodiack,  as  here 
upon  Earth,  is  always  greater  and  more  perfedt,  when 
Friends  are  at  fome  Diftance  from  one  another. 

A  Quadrate  AfpeCt  is  when  two  Planets  are 
three  Signs,  or*  90  Degrees  diftant,  as  Mars  in  10 
Degrees  of  Taurus,  and  Venus  in  10  Degrees  of  Leo. 
This  particular  Afpedt  is  of  im perfedt  Enmity,  and 
Aftrologers  fay,  that  Perfons  fignified  thereby,  may 
have  Jars  at  fome  Time,  but  fuch  as  may  be  recon¬ 
ciled  again. 

A  Sextjle  AfpeCl  is  when  two  Planets  are  two 
Signs,  or  60  Degrees  di flan t,  as  Jupiter,  in  15  De¬ 
grees  of  Aries ;  and  Saturn ,  in  15  Degrees  of  Gemi¬ 
ni  ;  here  Jupiter  is  in  a  Sextile  Afpedt  to  Saturn. 
This  is  an  Afpect  of  Friendfhip. 

An  Opposition,  is  when  two  Planets  are  diame¬ 
trically  oppofite,  which  is,  when  they  are  fix  Signs,  or 
180  Degrees  (which  is  one  Half  of  the  Circle)  afunder 
and  this  is  an  Afpedt  of  perfedt  Hatred. 

A  Partile  Afpeft,  is  when  two  Planets  are  in  a 
perfedt  Afpedt  to  the  very  fame  Degree  and  Minute. 

Dexter  Afpetts,  are  thofe  which  are  contrary 
to  the  Succeffion  of  Signs,  as  a  Planet  in  Aries  cafts 
its  fextile  Dexter  to  Aquarius. 

Sinister  Afpett  is  with  the  Succeflion  of  Signs, 
as  a  Planet  in  Aries  cads  its  f ex  tile  Sinifter  in  Gemini. 

Aftrologers  play  a  g 
Tricks,  or  Tours  de  Pafte 
they  cannot  let  thofe  celeflial  Bodies  flay  long  in  the 
fame  Lodging.  They  mud  be  always  on  the  moving 
Strain;  therefore  there  are  Application,  Prohibition, 
Separation,  Transition,  Refrenation,  Combuftion, 
Exception,  Retrogradation,  and  what  nor,  of  Planets. 

The  Application  of  Planets  is  performed  by 
them,  three  Ways.  1.  When  a  light  Planet  being 
diredt  and  fwife  in  Motion,  applies  to  a  Planet  more 
ponderous,  and  flow  in  Motion,  as  Mercury  in  8 
Degrees  of  Aries ,  and  Jupiter  in  12  Degrees  of  Ge¬ 
mini ,  and  both  direct;  here  Mercury  applies  to  a 
Sextile  of  Jupiter ,  by  diredt  Application.  2.  When 
they  are  both  retrograde,  as  Mercury  in  20  Degrees 
of  Aries,  and  Jupiter  in  15  Degrees  of  Gemini  ;  here 
Mercury ,  the  lighter  Planet ,  applies  to  the  j ex  tile  Af- 
peCl  of  Jupiter ;  and  this  is  by  Retrogradation.  3. 
When  one  of  the  Planets  are  diredt,  and  the  other 
retrogade  ;  as  fuppofe  Mercury  were  retrogade  in  18 
Degrees  of  /Iries,  and  Jupiter  diredt  in  14  Degrees  of 
Gemini ;  here  Mercury  applies  to  a  Sextile  of  Jupiter , 
by  a  retrograde  Motion. 

Prohibition,  is  when  two  Planets  are  applying 
either  by  Body  or  Afpedt;  and  before  they  come  to 
their  partile  Afpedt,  another  Planet  meets  with  the 
Afpedt  of  the  former,  and  fo  prohibits  it. 

Separation,  is  when  two  Planets  have  been 
lately  in  Conjuntlion ,  or  AfpcCt,  and  are  feparaced 
from  it. 

Translation  of  Light  and  Virtue,  is  when  a 
lighter  Planet  iV  pa  rates  from  the  Body  or  Afpedt  of 
a  more  wejghty  one,  and  immediately  applies  to  an¬ 
other  fuperior  Planet ,  and  lo  tran Hates  the  Light 
and  Virtue  ol  the  full  Planet  to  that  which  it  ap¬ 
plies  to. 

Rki-rln  a  i  ion,  is  when  a  Planet  is  applied  to  the 
Body  or  A  pcdl  ni  another;  and  before  it  comes  to 
it,  falls  retrograde,  and  fo  refrains  by  its  retrograde 
Motion. 

Combustion.  A  Planet  is  faid  to  be  combuft 
of  Sol,  when  it  is  within  8  Degrees  30  Minutes  of  his 
Body,  either  before  or  after  their  Conjundlion  ;  but 


many  other  diverting 
Paffe,  with  the  Planets ,  for 


Aftrologers  complain,  that  a  Planet  is  more  affiifted 
when  it  is  applying  to  the  Body  of  Sol,  than  when  \* 
is  feparating  from  Combuftion. 

Reception,  is  when  two  Planets  are  in  eaci 
others  Dignities,  and  it  may  be  either  by  Houfr,  £x 
altation,  Triplicity,  or  Term. 

Retrogradation,  is  when  a  Planet  moves 
backward  from  20  Degrees  to  9,  8,  y,  and  fu  one  of 
Taurus  into  Aries. 

Frustration  is  when  a  fwift  Planet  applies  to 
the  Body  or  Afpedt  of  a  fuperior  Planet ;  and  before 
it  comes  to  it,  the  fuperior  Planet  meets  with  tS 
Body  or  Afpedt  of  fome  other  Planet. 

To  the  leven  Planets ,  viz.  Saturn ,  Jupiter,  Mr.r 
Sol,  Venus ,  Mercury  and  Luna,  Aftrologers  add  two 
certain  Nodes  or  Points,  called  the  Dragon's-H:^ 
diftinguilhed  by  this  Sign  and  the  Dragon’ s- Til \)l 
this  other  £.  In  thofe  two  Extremities  of  the  Beafr 
our  Students  in  Aftrclogy  place  fuch  Virtues,  that  they 
can  draw  from  thence  Wealth,  Honours,  Prefer, 
ments,  &c.  enough  to  flatter  the  Avarice,  Ambition 
Vanity,  &c.  of  the  Fools  who  follow  them,  or  n 
affright  them,  not  out  of  their  Wits,  for  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  they  have  the  lead  Tindture  of  it,  bat 
of  their  Money,  in  order  to  render  the  Afpedt  more 
favourable,  in  Cafe  the  Dragon  was  to  fhew  his  Teeth 
or  cock  up  his  Tail. 

The  flrongeft  Arguments  employed  by  Aftroh gri 
to  fupport  their  Principles,  and  defend  their  Dadtriw, 
are  Experience,  and  the  Authority  of  Hiftorians,  who 
have  witnefiied  the  Truth  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
Predidtions  by  the  Event.  As  Spurina  having  bid 
Julius  Ctcfar  to  beware  the  Ides  of  March ,  on  v.liich 
he  was  ftabb’d  in  the  Capitol ;  and  Socrates  foretold 
the  Death  of  Crito.  Calar.us ,  an  Indian ,  cautioned 
Alexander  againft  entring  Babylon ,  left  he  fbotild  die 
there,  and  Sulla  forewarned  Caligida  of  his  Death, 
The  Aftrolcger  to  Frederick  II.  Emperor  of  Germs , 
having  foretold  his  Mailer  that  he  ihould  be  fucceeri- 
ed  in  the  Empire  by  Rodolphus  of  Hapjbourg  (though 
the  Emperor  h  id  at  that  Time  ten  Sons  alive)  which 
happened  accordingly,  Rodolphus  having  been  eiedted 
King  of  the  Romans  by  the  Germans  in  1273  Rc * 
giomontanus,  having  pointed  out  in  1475  the  great 
Changes,  Revolutions,  and  remarkable  Incidents 
which  happened,  efpecially  in  France,  in  1588;  as 
the  Barricado  of  Paris ;  the  King’s  Flight  from 
thence;  the  Slaughter  of  the  Duke  de  Guife,  and  of 
his  Brother,  the  Cardinal,  at  Blois\  the  Death  of  die 
Queen- mother  ;  the  Poifoning  of  the  Prmce  of  Con'd \ 
the  Overthrow  of  the  Duke  of  Mercceur  by  the  King 
o f  Na varre.  The  De fe a t  o f  t h e  Turks  in  Hungary ; 
and  the  Spanijh  Armada  dcflgned  againft  England  elo¬ 
per  fed  at  Sea  by  the  Tern  pelt.  Michael  Nojhadmits , 
of  St.  Re  mi  in  France,  having  foretold,  in  his  Book 
of  Centuries,  printed  in  French ,  in  1555,  the  Mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  King  Charles  1.  in  England ,  and  alfo  thi 
Fire  of  London  in  1666,  although  100  Years  afar 
Noftradamus's  Death  ;  and  many  other  Things  palled 
and  yet  to  come. 

To  this,  1  anfwcr,  1.  That  the  Credit,  or  Authori¬ 
ty  of  an  Hiftorian,  let  him  be  ever  fo  impartial  and  (0 
faithful,  is  not  of  fuch  Weight,  and  fo  infallible  as  not 
to  be  mi  (la  ken  in  feveral  Cjrcumftancesand  Incidents, 
giving  us  often  Things  lor  Fads,  which  have  never 
been  m  Being.  2.  Since  they  are  as  often  deceived  by 
the  Memoirs,  and  Relations  from  which  they  com¬ 
pile  their  Hi  (lories,  as  they  deceive  us.  We  mud 
know  by  Experience,  that  Hiflorians  arc  fometinu’S 
obliged  to  lupply  the  Deficiency  of  their  Memoirs* 
and  to  fill  the  Vacancies  ol  their  Hiftories  with  pub* 
lick  Reports,  which  arealtnoll  always  partial  or  fulk* 
and  even  fometimes  without  the  leaf!  Foundation » 
and  when  they  have  any,  his  often  nothing  tile  hut 
Suppofitions  and  Conjectures ;  and  without  being 
obliged  to  go  further  than  our  own  TuiV'S,  and  our 
own  Country,  for  Proofs  to  con  fit  m  what  I  advance 
here,  are  we  not  daily  entertained  with  Incidents* 
which  had  never  any  other  Exigence,  but  in  a  com¬ 
mon  Report,  comradidlcd  the  next  Day  by  another 

o  com»wn 
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common  Report,  both  Reports  being  a  few  Days  after 
destroyed  by  the  real  Truth.  How  often  our  daily 
nd  weekly  Hiftorians  entertain  us  with  every  Cir~ 
cumftance  of  the  Death  of  Perfons,  even  of  their 
Neighbours,  who  at  that  very  Time  are  alive  and  in 
perfect  Health;  and  if  thofe  Hiftorians  can  be  fo 
crroftly  impofed  upon  by  a  publick  Report,  and  can 
fo  grofsly  impofe  upon  us,  by  neglerting  to  be  bet¬ 
ter*!  n  formed  of  fuch  Incidents  before  they  give  them 
£0  us  as  FaCt ;  could  not  thofe  pretended  Predictions, 
alledo-ed  by  Afirologers  to  iupport  their  Principles, 
and  which  the  Hiftorians  of  thofe  Times  have  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  as  FaCts,  have  been  as  many  Romances, 
impofed  on  them  by  the  Report  of  the  Vulgar?  I’ll 
aaree  with  them,  if  they  pleafe,  that  Julius  Cafar 
vJas  forewarned  of  his  unhappy  Cataftrophe,  by  Spu- 
r'm,  which  Spurina  could  have  done,  without  being 
a  Conjuror ,  or  an  Afirologer ;  for  the  following  Rea- 
fons.  1.  He  knew  very  well  that  Julius  Cafar,  by 
ufurping  a  fupreme  Authority,  and  by  his  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  enftave  the  Roman  Liberty,  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  Laws  of  the  Republick,  had  revolted 
the  molt  confiderable  Part  of  the  Senate  againft  him  5 
and  that  the  Romans,  not  accuftomed  to  that  infup- 
portable  Yoke  Cafar  was  bringing  them  under,  would 
ufe  all  the  Means  imaginable,  and  lay  hold  of  the  firft 
Opportunity  to  fliake  it  off.  2.  Spurina  could  be  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  Humours,  Inclinations, 
Firmnefs,  Refolution,  and  Courage  of  the  Senators, 
■who  oppos’d  Cafar* s  Ufurpation,  as  to  know  them 
capable  of  undertaking  any  Thing,  fo  far  as  to  facri- 
lice  their  own  Lives  to  the  Roman  Liberty,  and  fo  en- 
terprifing  as  to  concert  Meafures,  even  the  moft  def- 
perate,  to  break  their  Chains.  3.  Spurina  was  per¬ 
haps  privy  to  the  Confpiracy  formed  againft:  Cafar , 
and  to  the  Manner  it  was  to  be  put  in  Execution,  but 
as  he  was  not  willing  to  expofe  the  Confpirators  to 
Cafar’s  Refentment,  and  would,  at  the  fame  Time, 
fave  C<efar*s  Life,  whom  he  knew  worthy  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  if  the  Romans  muft  be  enftaved,  it  could 
not  be  done  by  a  more  deferving  Matter,  and  more 
capable  to  command  them,  he  advifed  Cafar  to  take 
Care  of  himfelf,  only  as  a  Friend.  4.  That  knowing 
that  nothing  could  be  undertaken  againft  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  Per fon,  while  at  the  Head  of  his  Armies,  or 
amidtl  his  Friends,  the  Senate,  where  he  came  always 
accompanied  but  with  very  few  of  them,  was  the  pro- 
pereft  Place  for  that  Purpofe.  5.  Even  the  Circum- 
llance  of  the  Ides  of  March,  the  only  one  that  gives 
to  Spurina' s  Advice  an  Air  of  Prediction,  could  be 
added  to  it  without  the  Intervention  of  AHrology  ; 
fince  we  have  all  the  Rea  fon  to  fuppofe,  that  it  was 
publickly  known  at  Rome ,  that  Julius  Cafar  had  fixed 
that  Day  for  his  being  prefent  at  that  Auguft  Aftem- 
bly,  where  Affairs  of  the  greateft  Confequence  were 
to  be  debated,  the  fame  as  we  often  know  here,  when 
our  Kings  are  to  go  to  their  Parliament ;  therefore 
this  pretended  Prediction  proves  nothing  in  Favour  of 
judicial  Aftrology  ;  neither  do  the  Hiftorians  of  thofe 
firnes  inform  us  that  Spurina  was  an  Afirologer ,  or 
knew  Julius  Cafapa  future  Cataftrophe,  with  the  Afii- 
flance  of  the  Planets .  The  fame  might  be  laid  of  Sulla 
forewarning  Caligula  of  his  Death,  fince  any  Body 
dk,  without  being  a  Conjurer,  who  knew  the  Hu- 
!\10l'r  °f  the  Romans,  could  have  concluded  from  that 
-mperor’s  ill  ConduCl,  and  his  inputting  Manner  of 
treating  the  Senate,  that  he  run  the  Rifque  of  an  un- 
jnudy  Death,  As  to  Regiomontanus  and  Nofiradamus* s 
1  editions,  they  were  conceived  in  fuch  obi  cure  and 
^intelligible  Terms,  that  they  have  never  been  under- 
°°d  but  after  the  Event,  and  even  then  but  by  a 
uPpofition  that  they  meant  fuch  a  Thing, 

■  2|  ^ct  R  be  even  admitted,  that  among  a  World  of 
>e  Ajhologcrs  Predictions  they  have  fometimes  hnp- 
J  cnec‘ t0  bit  the  Truth,  that’s  rather  to  be  attributed 
0,1  ^',re  Hazard  than  to  the  Certainty  of  their  Rules; 
^ordmg  to  this  Obfervation  of  Phavoritts ,  in  Aul. 

;  ~'1^'  A fat,  Attic,  c.  1,  Ifla  omnia  qua  aut  tc - 


(Uit  w*a  dicunt,  prat  cater  is  qua  men - 
1  tl}>  non  fun l  Pan  Mi  l left  m  a .  Befulcs,  Ajhologcrs 


have  often,  even  according  to  the  b eft  Rules  of  their 
Art,  foretold  a  different  Fate,  from  the  fame  Pofition 
of  Heaven,  and  the  fame  Fate  from  a  different  Poll- 
tion,  as  is  evident  from  the  two  Ilorofcopes  of  Luther , 
(mentioned  by  Gajfendi ,  Sett.  2.  Pbyf  Lib.  6.  ct 
ult.)  in  which  Cardanus  and  Gauricus ,  two  famous 
AJirologers,  and  ftrenuous  Afierters  of  the  Principles 
of  Aftrology,  have  found  the  fame  Fate,  though  in  a 
different  Pofition  of  Heaven,  and  with  the  Difference 
of  a  Year.  What  could  Afirologers  fay  of  Efati  and 
Jacob ,  who  though  born  at  the  fame  Time,  had,  ne- 
verthdefs,  fo  different  a  Fate?  Was  the  fame  Horo- 
Jcope  drawn  for  all  thofe  who  were  put  to  the  Sword 
in  the  Battle  of  Marathon  ?  Or  for  thofe  in  different 
Countries,  and  at  different  Times,  met  together  in 
the  fame  Ship,  and  are  altogether  loft  in  a  Naufrage  ? 
An  Objedion,  which  Sc.  Auguftin,  Lib ,  7.  Confejf. 
c.  6.  affures  us  could  never  be  folved,  by  Afirologers « 
Cardanus  himfelf,  was  fo  confcious  of  the  Fallacy  and 
Incertitude  of  his  Principles,  that  having  foretold  his 
Death,  and  afraid  he  fhould  be  miftaken  in  his  Epbe - 
merides ,  ftarved  himfelf  to  Death  to  fave  his  Reputa¬ 
tion,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1576. 

Tullius  himfelf,  during  the  darkeft  Clouds,  and 
greateft  Obfcurity  of  Paganifm,  while  Religion  it- 
i'elf  Teemed  to  countenance  Aftrology ,  inveighs  fe- 
verely  againft  it.  mult  a ,  fays  he,  Lib.  2.  de 

Divinat.  ego  Pompeio  quam  mult  a  Craftb ,  quam  mult  a 
hutc  ipft  Cafuii  a  Chat  da  is  ditta  memtni,  N eminent 
eortim  nifi  Senettute,  nifi  Dr-mi,  nifi  cum  C lari t ate  effe 
monturum  ?  JJt  mibi  per  Mirum  videatur  quemquam 
ex  tare,  qui  eliam  nunc  Credent  s ,  quorum  pra  ditto- 
quo ir die  videat  Rc  &  Eventis  refelli.  i.  e.  I  fo  well  re¬ 
member  the  Chaldaans  Predictions  to  Pompey ,  to 
Craft  us,  and  to  this  fame  Cafar ,  that  none  of  them 
fhould  die,  but  full  of  Years  and  Gloiy,  and  in  his 
Houle,  that  I  am  furprized,  that  there  are  yet  fome 
Perfons  capable  to  believe  thole,  vvhofe  Predictions 
are  every  Day  contradicted  and  refuted  by  the  Event. 

We  muft  noc  forget  here  thole  vain,  ridiculous, 
and  infignificant  Figures,  invented  by  the  Chaldaans , 
Perjtans ,  ^ Egyptians ,  and  Arabs,  called  in  the  Ara¬ 
bic  Language  Talifmans  ;  which  are  the  Seal,  Figure, 
Character  or  linage  or  a  heavenly  Sign,  Con  deflation, 
or  Planet,  engi..vcn  on  a  Sympathetic  Stone,  or  on 
a  Metal,  correl ponding  to  the  Star,  &c.  in  order  to 
receive  its  Influences  ;  and  to  which  A/trologers  attri¬ 
bute  fome  ridiculous,  marvellous  Efforts ;  as  thofe  of 
curing  Diftcmpers,  of  rendering  Perfons  invulner¬ 
able,  L?c.  lb  that  a  Figure  of  Lead,  called  Saturn  by 
the  Alchy mills,  made  a  Saturday ,  called  alfo  the 
Day  of  Saturn ,  and  imprinted  with  the  Character  of 
Saturn,  being  tied  to  the  Neck  of  a  Per  fon  who  has 
the  Plague,  which,  fay  they,  is  a  Saturnian  Diftem- 
per,  will  effectually  cure  him. 

The  Talismans  of  the  Samothracians,  fo  famous 
of  old,  were  Pieces  of  Iron  formed  into  certain 
Images,  and  fet  jn  Rings,  G$c.  They  were  held 
Prelervatives  againft  all  Kinds  of  Evils.  There  were 
other  Talifmans  taken  from  Vegetables,  and  others 
from  Minerals. 

In  the  general  \vc  ufe  to  diftinguifh  three  Kinds  of 
Talifmans:  Aflronomical ,  which  are  known  by  the 
Signs  or  Conftellations  of  the  Heavens  engraven 
thereon,  with  other  Figures,  and  fome  unintelligible 
Characters.  Magical,  which  bear  very  extraordinary 
Figures,  with  fu perfidious  Words,  and  Names  of 
Angels  unheard  of.  And  Mixt,  which  con  ft  ft;  of 
Signs  and  barbarous  Words,  but  have  no  fuperftitious 
ones,  or  Names  of  Angels, 

Some  Rabbins  maintain,  that  the  Brazen  Serpent, 
railed  by  Mofes  in  the  Wilderncfs,  was  a  Talifman  ; 
and  thereby  have  the  facriJcgious  Prefumption  to  de- 
bale  that  into  a  Jcundalous,  vain,  and  criminal  Inven¬ 
tion,  which  was  a  Mi.ade  of  the  Divine  Providence. 

All  the  miraculous  'filings  wrought  by  Apollonius 
Tyanaus ,  arc  attributed  to  the  Virtue  and  Influence  of 
Talifmans  ;  and  he  is  even  laid  to  have  been  the  In¬ 
ventor  of  Talifmans. 

Afirologers  have  alfo  made  ufe  of  all  their  bed  Arti- 
R  r  r  flees* 
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fices,  and  employed  all  the  Rules  of  their  pretended 
Art,  to  render  thofe  Years  of  our  Age,  which  they 
call  Climaftericks,  dangerous  and  formidable. 

Climacterick,  from  the  Greek ,  xAj/xaxrnp,  q.d. 
by  a  Scale  or  Ladder,  is  a  critical  Year,  or  a  Period 
in  a  Man’s  Age,  wherein,  according  to  thofe  Jugglers, 
there  is  fome  notable  Alteration  to  arife  in  the  Body  ; 
and  a  Perfon  ftands  in  great  Danger  of  Death. 

The  firft  Climafterick,  lay  they,  is  the  feventh 
Year  of  a  Man’s  Life;  the  reft  are  Multiples  of  the 
firft,  as  2 j,  49,  56,  63,  and  84;  which  two  laft 
are  called  the  Grand  Climaftericks ,  and  the  Dangers 
here  fuppofed  more  imminent. 

Marc  Ficinus  gives  us  the  Foundation  of  this  Opi¬ 
nion  :  He  tells  us  there  is  a  Year  afligned  for  each 
Planet  to  rule  over  the  Body  of  Man,  each  in  his 
Turn  ;  now  Saturn  being  the  moft  maleficent  Planet 
of  all,  every  feventh  Year,  which  falls  to  its  Let,  be¬ 
comes  very  dangerous;  efpecially  thofe  of  63  and  84, 
when  the  Perfon  is  already  advanced  in  Years. 

Some  hold,  according  to  this  Dodtrine,  every  fe¬ 
venth  Year  an  eftablilhed  Climafterick ;  but  others 
only  allow  the  Title  to  thofe  produced  by  the  Multi¬ 
plication  of  the  climadterical  Space  by  an  odd  Num¬ 
ber,  3,  5,  7,  9,  (ftc,  Others  obferve  every  ninth 
Year  as  a  Climafterick . 

Hevelius  has  a  Volume  under  the  Title  of  Annus 
ClimaftericuSy  deferibing  the  Lofs  he  fuftained  in  the 
Burning  of  his  Obfervatory,  (ftc,  which  it  feems  hap¬ 
pened  in  his  firft  Grand  Climafterick.  Suetonius  fays, 
Augufius  congratulated  his  Nephew  upon  his  having 
paf[ed  his  firft  Grand  Climafterick ,  whereof  he  was 
very  apprehenfive. 

Some  pretend  that  the  Climafterick  Years  are  alfo 
fatal  to  political  Bodits;  which  perhaps  may  be  grant¬ 
ed,  Yrhen  ic  is  proved  that  they  are  fo  to  natural  ones; 
for  I  muft  confefs  that  I  cannot  difeover  the  Reafon 
of  fuch  Danger,  nor  what  Relation  it  can  have  with 
the  Numbers  above-mentioned.  Though  this  Opi¬ 
nion  has  a  great  deal  of  Antiquity  on  its  Side.  Aulus 
Gellius  fays,  ic  was  borrowed  from  the  Chaldeans ,  who 
might  probably  receive  it  from  Pythagoras ,  whofe 
Philofophy  turned  much  on  Numbers,  and  who  ima¬ 
gined  an  extraordinary  Virtue  in  the  Number  7. 

Authors  oh  the  Subjedt,  are  Plato,  Cicero ,  Macro - 
bius ,  Aulus  Gellius ,  among  the  Antients ;  Argol , 
Magirus ,  and  Salmatius  under  the  Moderns.  St.  Au - 
guftin,  St.  Ambrofe,  Beda ,  and  Boetius  countenance 
the  Opinion. 

AJlrologers  have  alfo  brought  under  their  Infpedtion 
the  Days  of  the  Years  which  they  have  the  Preemp¬ 
tion  to  divide  into  lucky  and  unlucky  Days,  calling 
evqn  the  facred  Text,  and  the  common  Belief  of 
Chriftians,  in  former  Ages,  to  their  Affiftance  on  this 
Occafion.  They  pretend  that  the  fourteenth  Day  of 
the  firft  Month  was  a  blefied  Day  among  the  Ifraclites , 
authorifed  therein,  as  they  pretend,  by  the  feveral 
Pafiages  out  of  Exod.  xii.  18,  40,  41,  42,  51.  Le¬ 
vi  t.  xxiii.  5.  Numb,  xxviii.  16.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty  Tears  being  expired  of  their  dwelling  in  Egypt, 
even  in  the  f cl f  fame  Day  departed  they  thence . 

As  to  evil  Days,  and  Times  they  refer  to  Amos  5, 
13,  and  6,  3.  Ecdcs.g .  12.  Pfal.  37.  19.  Ob  ad.  12. 
Jcr.  46.  21. — and  to  Job  curfing  his  Birth  Day,  Chap . 
3.  v.  1  to  11.  In  Confirmation  thereof,  they  alfo 
quote  a  Calendar,  which  they  pretend  to  have  ex- 
tradletl  out  of  feveral  Manufcripc  Roman  Catholick 
Prayer  Books,  written  upon  Vellum  before  the  In¬ 
vention  of  Printing,  wherein  were  inferred  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Days  of  each  Month,  as  in  the  following 
V  cr  1  es. 

January.  Prim  a  dies  tncnfts ,  (ft  feptima  truncat 
ut  Enfts, 

k  ruRu  ary,  Quart  a  fubit  mortem,  projlernit  tert'ta 
Fort  cm. 

March.  Primus  man  dent  cm ,  di frump  it  quart  a  hi - 
hen  tern. 

April.  Denus  (A  undenns  cjl  mortis  vu lucre  plcnus . 


OLOGT. 

May.  Ter  tins  occidit ,  (ft  feptimus  ora  relidit . 

June.  Denus  pallefcit ,  quindenus  feedera  nt feit . 

July.  Ter  denus  maftat,  Julii  denus  lab  ef aft  at. 

August.  Prim  a  necat  fortem ,  perditque  fecunda 
Cohort  em . 

September.  Tertia  Septembris ,  (ft  denus  fen 
mala  membris.  J 

October.  Tertius  (ft  denus ,  eft ficut  mors  alienus . 

November.  Scorpius  eft  quint  us,  (ft  tertius  eft 
vita  tinftus. 

December.  Septimus  exanguis ,  virofus  denus  ut 
Anguis , 

This  Poetry  taftes  much  of  the  Rufticity  and  Iano. 
ranee  of  thofe  Times,  and  is  a  convincing  Proof  that 
Chriftianity  had  yet  a  very  ftrong  Tinfture  of  the  Pa¬ 
gan  Superftitions,  which  the  Purity  of  the  Gofpel 
has  not  been  capable  yet  to  blot  out  among  us. 

That  fuch  ridiculous  Notion  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
Days,  owes  its  Origin  to  a  Pagan  Superftidon,  may 
be  proved  from  the  Roman  Hiftorians,  who  mention 
that  that  very  Day  four  Years,  the  Civil  Wars  were 
begun  by  Pompey  the  Father ;  Cafar  made  an  End 
of  them  with  his  Sons,  Cneius  Pompeius  being  then 
(lain ;  and  that  the  Romans  accounted  February  the 
13th  an  unlucky  Day,  becaufe  on  that  Day  they  were 
overthrown  by  the  Gauls  at  Alii  a ,  and  the  Fabii  at* 
tacking  the  City  of  the  Recti,  were  all  flain  fave  one. 
From  the  Kalendar  of  Ovid! s  Faftorum .  Aprilis  mi 
Menfis  Gracis  Aufpicatijftmus ;  and  from  Horace^ 
Lib .  2.  Ode  13.  Cutfing  the  Tree  that  had  like  to  have 
fallen  upon  him. 

llle  ne  fafto  te  pofuit  Die , 

What  has  contributed  much  to  confirm  the  Pagans 
as  well  as  the  Chriftians  in  their  Opinion  on  that  Sub¬ 
ject,  are  the  feveral  remarkable  Events  happened  at 
fome  particular  Days.  As  Alexander  the  Great ,  be¬ 
ing  born  the  5th  of  April ,  having  conquered  Darius, 
and  died  the  fame  Day.  The  Emperor  BaftianusCu- 
racalla ,  being  born  the  6th  of  April ,  and  died  the 
fame  Day.  Augufius  having  been  adopted  the  ipthof 
duguft,  began  his  Confulate ,  conquered  the  triumviri, 
and  died  the  fame  Day. 

As  for  the  Chriftians  they  have  obferved  that  the 
24th  of  February  was  four  Times  fortunate  to 
Charles  V.  Emperor.  That  Wednefday  was  a  fortu¬ 
nate  Day  to  Pope  Sextus  V.  for  on  a  Wednefday  he 
was  born ;  on  that  Day  made  Monk ;  on  the  fame 
Day  made  General  of  his  Order ;  on  that  Day  created 
Cardinal ;  on  that  Day  elected  Pope ;  and  alfo  on  that 
Day  inaugurated.  That  Thurfday  was  a  fatal  Day  to 
Henry  VIII.  King  of  England,  and  his  Po fieri ty,  for 
he  died  on  Thurfday  ;  King  Edward  VI.  on  Thurfday, 
Queen  Mary  on  Thurfday ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
Thurfday .  The  French  have  obferved  that  the  Feaffc 
of  Pentecoft  had  been  lucky  to  Henry  HI.  King 
of  France ,  for  on  that  Day  he  was  born  ;  on  that 
Day  eledled  King  of  Poland ,  and  on  that  Day  he  fuc- 
ceeded  his  Brother  Charles  IX.  on  the  Throne  of 
France, 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Henry  III.  I  cannot  hr  1  p 
taking  Notice  here,  that  Judicial  Aftrology  has  urver 
been  more  in  Vogue  than  it  was  in  France ,  fuccefiively 
under  the  Reigns  of  the  three  Brothers,  Francis  H» 
Charles  IX,  and  Henry  III;  throqgh  the  great  En¬ 
couragement  AJlrologers ,  Fortunetellers,  and  other 
fuch  Impoftors  met  with,  from  the  Queen-  Mother,  Ca¬ 
therine  of  Medicis .  That  wicked  Woman  was  fo  in¬ 
fatuated  with  the  Notion  of  Aftrology ,  that  that  fuper* 
ftitious  Science  was  the  foie  Dire  dire  Is  of  all  her 
Attions ;  and  flic  had  thought  it  a  Crime  to  have  un¬ 
dertaken  any  Affair,  of  the  leaft  Confequence,  with¬ 
out  having  confulted  firft  fome  of  her  AJlrologers , 
whom  file  had  always  a  certain  Number  near  her  Per* 
fon.  Once,  in  particular,  having  been  foretold  by 
fome  of  them,  that  all  her  four  Sons  would  beKing5* 
and  afraid  they  meant  Kings  of  France »  which  could 
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not  have  happened,  without  the  Reign  of  all  of  them 
had  been  very  ihort ;  fhe  had  one  elected  King  of  Po¬ 
land  and  offered  the  Grand  Seignior ,  that  the  Duke 
d'dienfott  fhould  turn  Mahometan ,  if  he  would  make 
him  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

This  predominant  Humour  in  that  Court,  was  well 
rallied  by  Barclay ,  in  his  Argenisy  Lib.  II.  on  Occa- 
fion  of  an  Aftrologer ,  who  had  undertook  to  inftruCt 
King  Henry  HI.  in  the  Event  of  the  War,  then  threat¬ 
ened5  by  the  FaCtion  of  the  Guifes. 
i  You  maintain,  fays  Barclayy  that  the  Circum- 

<  fiances  of  Life  and  Death  depend  on  the  Place  and 
i  influence  of  the  celeftial  Bodies,  at  the  Time  when 
«  the  Child  firft  comes  to  Light ;  and  yet  own  that 
t  the  Heavens  revolve  with  fuch  vaft  Rapidity,  that 

*  the  Situation  of  the  Stars  is  confiderably  changed  in 
i  the  leaft  Moment  of  Time.  What  Certainty,  then, 

*  can  it  be  in  your  Art,  unlefs  you  fuppofe  the  Mid- 
i  wjfe  conftantly  careful  to  obferve  the  Clock  ;  that 

*  the  Minute  of  Time  may  be  conveyed  to  the  In- 
«  fant,  as  we  do  his  Patrimony  ?  How  often  does  the 
4.  Mother’s  Danger  prevent  this  Care  ?  And  how 

*  many  are  there  who  are  not  touched  with  this  Su- 

*  perftition  ?  But  fuppofe  them  watchful  to  your  Wifh  ; 

1  if  the  Child  be  long  in  Delivery  ;  if,  as  is  often  the 

<  Cafe,  a  Hand,  or  the  Head  come  firft,  and  be  not 

*  immediately  followed  by  the  Body  ;  which  State  of 
‘  the  Stars  is  to  determine  for  him  ?  That  when  the 
‘  Head  made  its  Appearance  ;  or  when  the  whole 

*  Body  was  ditengaged  ?  I  fay  nothing  of  the  com- 

*  mon  Error  of  Clocks,  and  other  Time-keepers, 

4  fuflicient  to  elude  all  your  Cares. 

•  Again,  Why  are  we  to  regard  only  the  Stars  at 

*  his  Nativity,  and  not  thofe  rather  which  fhone 
1  when  the  Foetus  was  animated  in  the  Womb?  And 
1  why  muft  thofe  others  be  excluded  which  prefided 

*  while  the  Body  remained  tender,  and  fufccptible  of 
‘  the  weakeft  Impreffion  during  Geftation  ? 

4  But  fecting  this  afide  ;  and  fuppofing,  withal,  the 
4  Face  of  the  Heavens  accurately  known:  Whence 
4  arifes  this  Dominion  of  the  Stars  over  our  Bodies 

*  and  Minds,  that  they  muft  be  the  Arbiters  of  our 
‘  Happinefs,  our  Manner  of  Life  and  Death  ? 

‘  Were  all  thofe  who  went  to  Battle,  and  died  toge- 
‘  ther,  born  under  the  fame  Poftcion  of  the  Heavens  ? 

4  And  when  a  Ship  is  to  be  caft  away,  fhall  it  admit 
‘  no  Pafiengers,  but  thofe  doomed  by  the  Scars,  to 
‘  fuffer  Shipwreck  ?  Or  rather,  do  not  Perfons  born 
4  under  every  Planet  go  into  the  Combat,  or  aboard 
4  theVeffel;  and  thus,  notwithftanding  the  Difparity 
4  of  their  Birth,  perilh  alike?  Again,  all  who  were 
4  born  under  the  fame  Configuration  of  the  Stars,  do 
4  not  Jive  or  die  in  the  fame  Manner.  Are  all  who 
4  were  born  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  King,  Mo- 
4  narchfi  ?  Or  are  they  all  even  alive  at  this  Day  ? 
‘  View  M.  Villeroy  here;  nay,  view  yourfelf:  Were 
c  all  that  came  into  the  World  with  him,  as  wife  and 

virtuous  as  he  ;  or  all  born  under  your  own  Stars, 
j  AJlrologers  like  you  ?  If  a  Man  meets  a  Robber, 
you  will  fay  he  was  doomed  to  perifh  by  a  Robber’s 
|  Hand;  but  did  the  fame  Stars  which,  when  the 
t  Traveller  was  born,  fubjeCt  him  to  the  Robber’s 
(  Sword  j  did  they  likewife  give  the  Robber,  who 
t  Perhapa  was  born  long  before,  a  Power  and  Incli- 
t  natjon  to  kill  him  ?  For  you  will  allow  it  as  much 
^  owing  to  the  Stars  chat  the  one  kills,  as  that  the 
,  ^hcr  is  killed.  And  when  a  Man  is  overwhelmed 
,  V  Fall  of  a  Houfe,  did  the  Walls  become 
,  ™£y»  becaufe  the  Stars  had  doomed  him  to  die 
,  thereby  \  or  rather  was  not  his  Death  owing  to  this, 
,  .  t  the  Walls  were  faulty  ?  The  fame  may  be  faid 
<  ^llh  Regard  to  Honours,  and  Employs :  Becaufe 
,  the  Stars  that  /hone  at  a  Man’s  Nativity,  promifed 
,  Preferment,  could  thofe  have  an  Influence  over 

*  rt,lcr  Ecrfon9  not  born  tinder  them,  by  whofe  Suf- 

1  !J?8e®  he  was  to  rife?  Or  how  do  the  Stars,  at  one 
1  8  Birth,  annul  or  fet  nfule  the  contrary  li.flu- 

\  „cf  other  Stars,  which  /hone  at  the  Birth  of 

>  another  ? 

The  Truth  is,  fuppofing  the  Reality  of  all  the 
1  3 


4  Planetary  Power?  as  the  Sun,  which  vifits  an  In  ft' 
c  nity  of  Bodies  with  the  fame  Rays,  has  not.the 
4  fame  EfFedl  or>  all ;  but  fome  Things  are  hardened 
4  thereby,  as  Clay*,  others  foftened,  as  Wax;  fome 
4  Seeds  cherifhed,  others  deftroyed  5  the  tender  Herbs 

fcorched  up,  others  fecure  by  their  coarfer  Juice  : 
4  So.  where  fo  many  Children  are  born  together,  like 
4  a  Field  tilled  fo  many  different  Ways,  according  to 
4  the  various  Healch,  Habitude,  and  Temperament  of 
4  the  Parents,  the  fame  celeftial  Influx  muft  operate 
4  differently.  If  the  Genius  be  fuitable  and  cowardly, 

4  it  muft  predominate  therein  ;  if  contrary,  it  will 
4  only  correct  it.  So  that  to  foretel  the  Life  and 
4  Manners  of  a  Child,  you  are  not  only  to  look  into 
4  the  Heavens,  but  into  the  Parents,  into  the  Fortune 
4  which  attended  the  pregnant  Mother ;  and  a  thou- 
4  fand  other  Circumftances  utterly  inaccefiible. 

4  Further,  does  the  Power  chat  portends  the  new- 
4  born  Infant  a  Life,  forlnftance,  of  forty  Years;  or 
4  perhaps  a  violent  Death  at  thirty  ;  does  chat  Power, 
4  1  fay,  endure  and  refide  ftill  in  the  Heavens,  wait- 
4  ing  the  deftined  Time,  wheh,  defending  upon 
4  Earth,  it  may  produce  fuch  an  EfFeCt  ?  Or  is  it  in- 
4  fufed  into  the  Infant  himfelf;  fo  that  being  che- 
4  rifhed,  and  gradually  growing  up  together  with  him, 
4  it  burfts  forth  at  the  appointed  Time,  and  fulfils 
4  what  the  Stars  had  given  it  in  Charge  ?  Subfift  in 
4  the  Heavens  it  cannot;  in  that  depending  imme- 
4  diately  on  a  certain  Configuration  of  the  Stars* 
4  when  that  is  changed,  the  Effect  connected  with  it 
4  muft  ceafe,  arfd  a  new,  perhaps  a  contrary  one, 

4  take  Place.  What  Repofitory,  then,  have  you  for 
4  the  former  Power  to  remain  in,  till  the  Time  comes 
4  for  its  Delivery  ?  If  you  fay  it  inheres  or  refides  in 
4  the  Infant,  not  to  operate  on  him  till  he  be  grown 
4  to  Manhood  ;  the  Anfwer  is  more  prepofterous  than 
4  the  former:  For  this,  in  the  Inftance  of  a  Ship- 
4  wreck,  you  muft  fuppofe  the  Caufe  why  the  Wind 
4  rifes,  and  the  Ship  is  leaky,  or  the  Pilot,  through 
4  Ignorance  of  the  Place,  runs  on  a  Shoal,  or  a  Rock. 
4  So  the  Farmer  is  the  Caufe  of  the  War  that  impb- 
4  verifhes  him ;  or  of  the  favourable  Seafon  which 
4  brings  him  a  plenteous  Harveft. 

4  You  boaft  much  of  the  Event  of  a  few  Predic- 
4  tions,  which,  confidering  the  Multitude  of  thofe 
•  your  Art  has  produced,  plainly  confefs  its  Imperti- 
4  nency.  A  Million  of  Deceptions  are  induftriodfly 
4  hidden  and  forgot,  in  Favour  of  fome  eight,  or 
4  ten,  which  have  fucceeded.  Out  of  fo  many  Con- 
4  jeCtures,  it  muft  be  preternatural  if  fome  did  not  hit  5 
4  and  it  is  certain,  that  confidering  you  only  as  Guef- 
4  fers,  there  is  no  Room  to  boaft  you  have  been  fuc- 
4  cefsful  therein.  Do  you  know  what  Fate  awaits 
4  France  in  this  War  *,  and  yet  are  not  apprehenfive 
4  what  /hall  befal  your  felf  ?  Did  not  you  forefee  the 
4  Oppofuion  I  was  this  Day  to  make  you  ?  If  you  can 
4  fay  whether  the  King  /hall  vanquifti  his  Enemies  \ 
4  find  out  firft  whether  he  will  believe  you.’ 

Thi9  Reasoning  of  Barclay ,  and  thefe  Objections  he 
makes  to  Queen  Catherine's  AJlrologers ,  evidence  well 
enough  the  Vanity  and  Ridicule  of  their  Art;  but  it 
does  not  fhew,  to  the  general  Satisfaction,  in  what 
that  Vanity  con  fills,  nor  how  it  is  impoflible  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Configurations  of  the  Planets  fhould  have  fo 
great  an  Influence,  at  our  Births,  as  to  determine,  at 
that  very  critical  Moment,  the  future  various  Inci¬ 
dents  of  our  Life:  Therefore  to  elucidate  this  im¬ 
portant  SubjeCt  in  a  ftill  clearer  Manner  than  Barclay 
has  done,  I’ll  take  the  Liberty  to  make  here  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Reflections,  which,  I  hope,  will  ruin  the 
whole  Syftcm  of  AJlrology ,  Divination,  Fortune- tel¬ 
ling,  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  &V. 

Nothing  is  more  monftrous,  than  to  fuppofe  that 
our  temporal  Fate  is  under  the  Influence  of  the  fixed 
Stars,  for  thefe  Rcafons.  Firft,  Before  we  admit  of 
fuch  Influences,  we  muft  preftippofe,  thofe  heavenly 
Bodies  endued,  from  their  firft  Formation,  with  an 
unlimited  Power,  for  the  foie  Direction  and  Oeconomy 
of  the  whole  Terraqueous  Globe,  and  of  all  that  is 
contained  therein  ;  ancl  even  fuppofe  alfo,  which  would 

be 
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be  a  facrilegious  Temerity,  that  the  very  Power  of  our  Fate,  fince  we  have  not  the  Ieaft  efTerttial  Rei. 
the  ‘fupreme  Being,  or  to  fpeak  like  Chrifiians ,  the  fon  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  capable  to  produce  any* 
divine  Providence  herfelf,  is  robe  controlled,  oppor  fuch  Efforts?  How  do  we  know  but  that  the  Stars 
fed,  and  difappointed,  or  elfe  has  refigned  the  foie  are  nothing  elfe  but  infenfible  Bodies,  and  which  hav« 
and  entire  Government  of  the  Globe,  to  the  celeftjal  nothing  to  deferveour  Attention,  but  that  glimmer- 
Bodies,  (landing  only  as  an  idle  Spertatrefs,  of  all  the  ring  Light,  which  afferts  none  of  our  Senfes  but  our 
Events  they  are  pleafed  to  operate  among  the  fublunary  Sight,  and  who  knows  but  that  Light  is  even  a  bor- 
Beings,  fo  far  as  to  force  Nature  it  felf  to  a  Comp) i-  rowed  one,  and  reflected  on  the  Planifphere  thro"1 
ance ;  unlefs  we’ll  rather  believe,  that  the  heavenly  the  Opacity  of  their  Bodies,  like  that  of  the  Mm 
Bodies  are  as  Inftruments  in  the  Hands  of  a  fupreme  fince  it  is  deemed  by  the  Radiancy  of  the  Sun.  * 
Being,  which  he  makes  ufe  of  to  caufe  the  vifible  WhaPs  the  more  furprizing  to  me  is,  that  we  have 
Changes  and  Viciffitudes  which  happen  among  us.  If  theFolly  to  have  Recourfe  to  the  fixed  Scars,  and  to  the 
fo, '  why  fhould  thefe  Changes  and  Events  be  confined  fuperior  Planets ,  as  Saturn ,  Jupiter ,  &c.  which  arefo 
to  the  Velocity  of  a  momentaneous,  and  Tingle  Confi -  far  out  of  our  Knowledge,  forEfferts  which  could  be 
duration  of  the  heavenly  Bodies  ?  Why  fhould  a  Angle  eafier  produced  by  the  inferior  ones,  as  the  Sun  and 
Afpeft  of  thofe  heavenly  Bodies,  be  of  fuch  Efficacy,  Moon  ;  for  would  it  not  be  more  reafonable  to  attribute 
as  to  neceffitate  all  the  future  Events  of  our  Life,  fo  to  the  Sun ,  which  by  his  Heat  fertilizes  our  Fields,  re- 
as  to  be  accounted  as  irrevocable  as  the  Decrees  of  the  animates  our  natural  Warmth,  when  in  the  moftlaa. 
fupreme  Being  ?  Why  fhould  the  different  Polition  of  guiffiing  State,  and  revives  Nature  itfelf  3  and  by  its 
the  heavenly  Bodies  change  the  Nature  of  their  Af:  Light  enlightens  our  Hemifphere;  all  the  marvellous 
pedis  ?  Can  fuch  a  Pofition  which  happens  on  the  firft  Effedls  and  Operations  we  would  force  on  the  fuperior 
Moment  of  our  Birth,  govern  all  the  Artions  of  our  Planets,  fince  its  Effcrts  affcdt  our  Senfes,  and  thofe 
Life,  till  our  Death  ?  Are  their  Operations,  or  rather  attributed  to  the  other  Planets,  only  our  Imagination? 
-Influences,  phyfical,  or  metapbyficjl  ?  If  phyfical.  Is  it  not  more  juft  to  believe,  that  a  Planet,  in  whole 
how  can  they  influence  Things  which  have  not  yet  Abfence,  all  fublunary  Things,  fenfible,  as  well  as 
any  Exi Pence  ?  Or  could  it  be  poffible,  that  we  fhould  infenfible,  appear  in  Mourning,  or  are  thrown  into 
have,  within  us,  fome  organical  Part,  among  the  reft,  Convulflon,  can  influence  our  Dcftiny,  or  difpofe  of 
not  yet  difeovered  by  Anatomifts,  which,  like  the  our  Fate,  than  others,  which  when  in  their  greateft 
Needle  of  a  Compafs,  is  fufceptible  of  the  mod  fub-  Glory  fpread  a  dark  Veil  over  all  the  Beauties  of  tbs 
tie  Effluvia’s  of  the  Scars  and  Planets,  wherewith  it  is  vifible  World,  and  condemn  the  whole  Creadon  tea 
fo  flrongly  impregnated  at  our  Birth,  as  to  move  al-  profound  Silence?  The  Revolution  of  the  Sealuns, 
ways  towards  thole  Poles  it  has  been  direrted  to  at  which  happens  while  the  Sun  is  running  his  rmnial 
firft,  fo  that  if  that  Needle  has  been  touched  by  the  Courfe  through  the  Zodiac ;  during  which  our  Con- 
magnetic  Side  of  the  Star ,  or  Planet ,  which  pufhes  ftitution  is  fubjert  to  feveral  Changes  and  Vicifli.udes, 
us  into  a  pacific  Sea,  four  Life  being  compared  to  an  might  very  well  make  us  fuppofe  that  we  are  in  fome 
Ocean)  we’ll  meet  throughout  our  Navigation  on  that  Meafure  under  the  Influences  of  that  Planet ,  as  to  the 
Sea,  with  nothing  elfe  but  Calms,  a  ferene  Sky,  and  various  Incidents  of  our  natural  Life,  but  not  as co 
favourable  Winds  :  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Nee-  thofe  of  our  civil  one ;  for  its  moll  bearing  Influences 
die  has  been  touched  on  the  wrong  Side  of  the  Star  or  cannot  contribute  otherwife  towards  our  temporal  Fe- 
Planet,  we  are  to  expedl  nothing  but  Storms,  Tern-  licity,  than  to  render  us,  by  exhilerating  our  Spirits, 
pefts,  a  boifterous  Sea,  and  at  laft  an  unfortunate  infpiring  us  with  Chearfulnefs  and  Gaiety,  and  keep* 
Naufrage  •,  if  fo,  how  can  that  Needle  preferve  al-  ing  us  in  a  fiourifhing  State  of  Health,  more  capable 
-ways  the  fame  Qualities  it  has  received  at  the  firft  In-  to  apply  ourfelves  to  our  feveral  Occupations,  or  by 
flant  of  its  Impregnation  5  without  being  obliged,  by  fertilizing  our  Lands  increafe  our  Scores  ;  but  never  fo 
the  too  great  Diffipation  of  its  Effluvia’s,  to  return  far  as  to  render  fome  Moments  of  our  civil  Life  more 
under  the  fame  Pofition  of  the  Planet  or  Star,  for  to  critical  than  others;  therefore,  if  we  cannot,  nor 
be  touched  and  diredled  a- new  ?  And  if  it  is  fo  fufeep-  ever  have  attributed  thofe  Efferts  to  a  Planet ,  which, 
tible  of  the  Influences  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  how  we  know,  produces  daily  fo  many  other  vifible  ones, 
comes  it  to  pals,  that  when  quite  exhaufted  of  its  for-  though  of  a  quite  different  Nature,  how  can  we, 
mer  Qualities,  and  meeting  with  a  Configuration  of  with  the  Ieaft  Appearance  of  Reafon,  confidcr  them 
the  fame,  or  of  another  Planet,  different  from  the  firft,  as  proceeding  from  the  Pofition  or  Configuration  of 
it  does  not  likewife  receive  a  different,  or  contrary  the  moft  diflant  Planet ,  which  remains  inactive,  with 
Direction  ?  Is  it  becaufe  it  has  received,  at  one  and  regard  to  all  other  Sublunary  Events,  but  thofe  w/hcIi 
the  fame  Time,  both  attractive  and  repulfive  Virtues  have  no  other  Exigence  but  in  •  our  Imaginations, 
or  Qualities,  and  that  when  it  meets  under  a  different  How  can  we  carry  our  Fully  even  fo  far,  as  to  pre* 
Configuration,  the  repulfive  Qualities  repel,  or  op-  tend  that  the  different  Pofitions ,  and  Configurations 
pole  the  Introduction  of  Qualities  different  from  thofe  of  thofe  Planets ,  have  no  Influence  upon  us  but  at 
it  received  at  flrll  ?  If  fo,  there  mu  ft  be  an  Atmo-  the  critical  Moment  of  our  Birth,  and  then  only  on 
fphere  fubfifting  between  the  fuppofed  Needle ,  and  future  Events,  which  perhaps  are  not  to  happen,  but 
that  Side  of  the  Star  or  Planet  it  has  been  firft  touched  after  we  have  met  under  the  fame  Configuration  of 


witli  \  which  Atmofphere,  mud  be  fo  ftrong,  and  of 
fo  compart  a  Natuie,  by  the  firm  Adhcfion  of  the 
Corpufclcs  it  is  com po fed  of,  to  each  other,  as  to 
keep  always  the  fame  Continuity,  notwithftanding  the 
Velocity  of  the  Motions  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  and  the 
violent  and  continual  Agitation  of  an  Atmofphere  of  a 
far  greater  Volume  it  is  environed  with.  But  it  is  im- 
poflible  there  fiiould  be  fuch  an  Atmofphere  fubfifting 
between  the  heavenly  Bodies  and  the  fublunary  Be¬ 
ings,  confitlering  the  immenfe  Diftance  which  fub- 
fills  between  both,  which  keeps  us  in  the  Dark,  as  co 
their  true  Pofition,  their  Motion,  PJiafes,  Configu¬ 
ration,  Progreffcs,  fince  all  we  pretend  to  know 
of  it  is  by  mere  Suppofition  and  Conjerture ;  and  if 
we  do  not  fo  much  as  know  what’s  their  Subfiance, 
and  how  they  cxift,  how  can  wc  pretend  to  know 
how  they  operate,  fince  by  their  immenfe  Diftance 
from  us  we  have  no  clearer  Proofs  or  Demon fl ra¬ 
tion  of  the  one  than  of  the  other  ;  how  can  we 

pretend  that  they  influence  our  Artions,  and  decide  of 
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that  very  fame  Planet  we  are  born  under,  or  a  con¬ 
trary  one  feveral  Times  in  the  Courfe  of  our  Life?  If 
the  Planets  have  fo  ftrong  a  Power,  as  to  be  capable 
to  dirert  or  govern  Incidents  in  Fieri ,  or  to  come, 
would  it  not  be  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  Tower 
ftronger,  and  Jefs  refill ible,  when  the  Influence  is 
immediate,  and  to  believe  that  the  various  Incidents 
of  our  Lives  are  governed  or  direrted  by  that  Phnch 
under  whofe  Afpcrt  they  happen?  What!  Have  the 
heavenly  Bodies  entered  into  a  Confederacy,  or  rather 
agreed  among  them  not  to  contradirt  or  oppofe  what 
any  of  them  (hall  have  ordered  ;  even  fo  far,  as  when 
we  have  had  the  Unhappinefs  to  be  born  under  a  ma¬ 
lign  Afpcrt,  they  have  all  concerted  to  look  with  the 
fame  evil  Eye  on  the  different  Incidents  of  our 
Lives,  which  mull  be,  elfe,  a  benign  Afpcrt  0 
a  Planet%  under  which  fome  of  thofe  Events  fhouKi 
happen,  muft  infallibly  over-balance  the  malign  In¬ 
fluences  of  our  Birth  ? 

Our  wife  /IJlrologers  will  objert,  perhaps,  that  Man 
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at  his  Birth,  being  like  a  foft  Wax  fufceptible  of  any 
Impreflion,  and  the  firft  Imprtflion  of  any  Kind 
whatever  being  always  the  ftrongeft,  the  Planet  which 
prefides  at  his  Birch,  taking  Advantage  of  that  critical 
Moment  of  his  firft  Appearance  into  the  World, 
feizes,  with  its  Influences,  all  his  Faculties,  and  in  fo 
efficacious  a  Manner,  as  to  be  utterly  impofiible  af¬ 
terwards  to  blot  out  thofe  primary  Traces.  But  I 
would  afkthem  in  my  Turn,  where  are  thofe  Impref- 
fions  made,  if  on  our  corporeal  or  fpiritual  Subftance  ? 
If  on  our  corporeal  Subftance,  and  by  the  Pores  of 
our  Bodies,  being  more  dilated  and  open  at  our  Birth, 
than  at  any  other  Time,  the  Effluvia’s  of  the  Planet , 
which  prefides  then,  being  quicker  in  their  Motion, 
than  thofe  of  the  other  Atmofpheres,  the  Infant  is  at 
that  Time  wrapp’d  in,  feize  fo  effcftually  thofe  Inter¬ 
laces,  as  to  oppofe  the  Admiflion  of  any  others  ;  and 
circulating  afterwards  with  the  Fluids,  communicate 
the  Figuration  to  the  moft  fubtle  Particles  of  our  Sub¬ 
ftance,  and  thereby  caufe  that  Sympathy,  which  fub- 
fifts  ever  after,  between  the  Afpedt  of  the  Planet ,  and 
our  Microcofni.  This  Sort  of  rea foiling  would  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  fomething  in  Favour  of  the  judicial  Af- 
trology ,  that  is  to  fay,  as  tar  as  it  could  be  po Bible 
that  the  Planet ,  which  has  prefided  at  our  Birth, 
could  influence  our  Conftitution,  viz.  render  it  phleg- 
matick,  languine,  bilious,  Ac.  agreeable  to  the 
Qualities  we  iuppolc  to  be  in  rhut  Planet  ;  and  fub- 
ject  to  the  Maladies  attributed  to  ir,  as  to  their  Origin 
and  principal  Caufe  ;  and  perhaps  lome  Incidents  of 
our  Lives,  proceeding  from  the  Humours  predomi¬ 
nant  in  that  Conftitution,  could  be  confidered  as  the 
Eifcfls  of  the  Afpedts  of  the  Planets ,  viz.  Prudence 
and  Difcretion,  in  a  phlegmatick  Courage;  and  Intre¬ 
pidity  in  a  languine  ;  Moroficy,  Spice,  Malice,  Re¬ 
venge,  in  an  atrabilary  ;  Rage,  Paffion,  Fury,  Ac. 
in  a  bilious ;  though  we  have  not  the  lead  Occafion  to 
run  lome  Millions  of  Teagues  out  of  our  Way,  for 
the  Origin  of  thole  Effects,  which  can  be  all  attri¬ 
buted  to  nearer  and  more  natural  Cauies ;  fince  we 
mud  be  convinced  that  the  Conftitution  of  our  Pa¬ 
rents,  the  Difference  of  the  Climate,  and  even  the 
M  Rudiments  of  our  Education,  can  operate  all  thole 
different  Changes  within  us. 

But  if  it  was  even  fo  true,  that  the  Difference  of 
our  Paffions  proceeded  from  the  different  Afpedts  of 
the  Planets  at  our  Birth,  if  we  be  pleafed  to  confidcr 
that  thole  Paffions,  let  them  be  ever  fo  violent,  can 
be  brought  under  the  Direction  of  our  Reafon,  and 
often  filenced  by  her  ;  we’ll  find  that  it  is  ridiculous 
to  pretend  to  draw  Conclufions  from  thence,  with 
Regard  to  the  different  Events  of  our  Tives.  How 
olten  do  we  lee  two  Per  Ions  born  under  the  fame  Af- 
pedc  of  the  fame  Planet ,  one  prodigal,  and  the  other 
parcimonious,  one  brave  and  couragious,  and  the  other 
pufillaninijus  and  a  Coward  ;  one  giving  a  full  Career 
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had  refolved  to  bring  none  into  that  Army,  but  thofe 
born  under  a  malign  Afpe6t?  If  fo,  why 'fliould  that 
fame  General ,  who  has  loft  a  Battle  this  Time,  gain  a 
Vidory  the  next,  though  commanding  the  fame  Army, 
and  for  the  fame  Prince?  Whyfhould  one  who  has  al¬ 
ways  been  vhflorious,  and  always  attended  with  the 
greatefl  Succefs,  all  fufffeient  Proof  that  he  was  born 
under  a  benign  Afpeft,  be  carried  off  at  laft  by  a 
Cannon-ball,  or  fome  other  unforefeen  Accident?  If 
any  Aftrologer  can  anfwer  this  Argument  as  it  ffiould 
be,  erit  mi  hi  Magnus  Apollo. 

To  pretend  that  the  various  Afpefts  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies  can  influence  our  fpiritual  Subftance,  or  the 
Faculties  of  our  Souls,  is  not  only  a  monftrous  Para™ 
dox,  but  likewife  a  prophane  and  facrilegious  Teme¬ 
rity  :  For  I’ll  fpeak  in  this  Place  as  a  Chriftian,  fince 
If  peak  to  Perfons,  who  pretend  ro  profefs  the  Reli¬ 
gion  of  Chrift  in  its  greateft  Purity  ;  what  greater  In- 
lulc  can  be  offered  to  the  divine  Providence,  chan  to 
inveft  a  created  and  infenflble  Being,  formed  only  for 
the  juft  Symmetry  and  Ornament  of  this  viflble  Worlds 
(for  we  are  not  certain  yet,  that  fome  of  the  heavenly 
Bodies  are  placed  in  their  Orb  for  any  other  Ufe)  with 
a  fupernatural  Power,  which  he  has  referved  to  him- 
left,  founded  only  on  the  fcandalous  Report  or  Evi¬ 
dence  of  Jugglers  and  Impoftors,  contrary  to  the  be  ft 
eftabli filed  Principles  of  Chriftianity  ?  How  can  thole 
who  have  not  entirely  renounced  Piety,  Virtue,  Re¬ 
ligion,  or  even  Senle  and  Realon,  expedt  to  find  their 
Fate  written  within  the  Compifs  of  the  Circles  of  an 
Aftrologcr ,  which  they  know  to  be  in  the  Hands  of 
their  Divine  Creator  ?  How  can  they  fuppofe,  the  va¬ 
rious  Incidents  of  their  Lives  to  be  under  the  immedi¬ 
ate  Direction  or  Influence  of  the  Stars  or  Plane/,  when 
the  Holy  Ghoft  himfelf  a  fill  res  them,  that  not  even  a 
Hair  falls  from  their  Heads,  without  a  fpeciul  Leave 
from  the  Almighty?  To  countenance,  encourage, 
or  even  tolerate  fuch  fcandalous  and  criminal  Practices  5 
is  it  not  breaking  into  an  open  Rebellion  againft  his 
irrevocable  Decrees  ?  And  to  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
Futurity,  what  is  it  elfe,  but  endeavouring  to  d; (cover 
the  moft  hidden  Secrets  of  his  i acred  Wifdom  ?  How 
can  we  have  fo  mean  an  Opinion  of  ourlVIves,  to  flip- 
pofe  that  we  are  under  the  Influence  of  a  created  Be¬ 
ing,  when  we  have  fo  many  certain  and  undeniable 
Proofs  of  the  Exiftence  of  a  lupreme,  eternal,  im¬ 
mortal,  uncreated,  and  incomprehensible  Ruler  of 
this  vail  Univerfe  ?  Why  are  we  not  aflnmed  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  Superiority  over  us,  in  a  Being  lb  infe¬ 
rior  to  us  in  all  Refpedls  ;  and  wi-ich  we  r.mnot  fup¬ 
pofe  to  a 61  ocherwife,  than  according  to  the  Caprice 
and  Phantafy  of  Vifionarics  and  Impoflo.  <.  ?  For  we 
fliould  be  all  convinced  by  this  Time,  that  all  rhole 
Pofitions,  Oppofltions,  and  Configurations  of  the 
Planet,  their  different  Houfcs,  Ac.  have  no  other 


— 

..  _  Exiftence  but  in  ilie  empty  Pericranium  of  Ai'/rolopcrs , 

to  his  l, iirions, and  the  other,  though  born  with  the  lame  and  if  even  they  had  any  other,  the  immenfe  Space 

J  a/iions,  retraining  them  ;  one  in  the  Phrenzy  of  thofe  between  them  and  us  could  let  us  know  notliing  of  it 

What  Plea fu re  then  can  we  take 


Vices  cutting  his  Throat,  or  hanging  himfelf,  and 
the  other  bearing  with  much  Patience  and  Indigna¬ 
tion  the  fame  Difappointmcnts,  without  anticipating 
the  Decrees  of  a  lupreme  Being  ?  On  the  other  Side 
could  it  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  five,  ten,  fif¬ 
teen,  or  twenty  Thoufancl  Men,  killed  in  tlie  fame 
Battle,  were  all  born  under  the  fame  malign  Afpefft 
0  a  Phwet?  And  fince  the  Lofs  of  a  Battle  a  fie  6ts 
equally  the  Prince,  whole  Army  has  been  beaten  ; 
the  General  who  commands  that  Army  ;  and  the 
mops  *tis  compofed  of ;  I  would  afk  an  Aftrologcr 
( 'nee  the  Event  is  equally  fatal  to  the  Prince,  to  the 
vjner.il,  and /to  the  Army)  to  which  A  (pelt  is  that 
'■vent  to  be  attributed  ?  Is  it  to  that  which  influenced 
|!e  ,,rr^  the  Prince,  or  that  of  his  General,  or  of 
^  Soldiers ?  Ii  to  the  Planet  which  prefided  at  the 
nth  ol  the  Prince  only?  Then  the  Aftrologcr  lias 
>vcn  dit appointed,  who  has  calculated  the  Nativity  of 
h/ Gauir.fl,  and  of  his  Army  ;  if  to  the  malign  Af. 
!ut  which  prefided  at  the  Birth  of  the  General  * 
iyfc  18  ^kewilc  a  Di I appointment  on  the  Side  of  the 
lncc*  But  pci  haps,  the  Planets ,  in  a  grand  Council, 


but  by  Conje6lurc. 
in  deceiving  ourfclves?  Is  our  Lives  fo  continued  a 
Series  of  Peace  and  Tranquillity,  that  we  fliould  be  fo 
much  tired  of  it,  as  to  endeavour  to  difturb  it  by  a 
criminal  Curiofity  ?  Are  not  the  Dangers  we  are  cx- 
pofed  to  on  the  tempeftuous  Sea  of  this  World  fre¬ 
quent  enough,  without  our  flecking  after  chimerical 
ones  in  Places  we  know  nothing  ol  ? 

To  this  chimerical  Dodrine  of  the  heavenly  Bo¬ 
dies,  we  may  add  in  this  Place,  all  the  other  Tricks 
Impoflurcs,  and  Leg  or  s  de  Main,  made  Ule  of  by  /If- 
trologcrs ,  Jugglers,  and  Fortune- tellers,  ro  decoy  us 
into  their  Nets,  ami  pick  our  Pockets.  There  is 
fcarcc  11  Corner  in  our  Streets,  which,  notwitli Hand¬ 
ing  the  falutary  1  nws  made  againll  fuch  (Linda  loin 
and  criminal  Practices,  is  not  pcllered  with  the  Kmil- 
laries  of  Students  in  A) trology ,  and  who  take  Care  to 
inform  young  buxom  LalVrs  in  a  longing  Condition 
for  a  Miliband*  Wives  tired  of  theirs ;  b.nun  La¬ 
dies,  who  want  to  be  rendered  Prolitick  ;  young  Wi¬ 
dows,  who  would  be  glad  to  find  fome  Body  mm  ile 
enough  to  renew  the  Leafc  ot  their  Freehold,  (Ac. 

S  f  f  Than 
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That  in  fuch  a  Place  lives  a  Student  in  Aftrology,  or 
Star-Gazer,  who  refolves  all  lawful  Queftions  (as  he 
calls  them)  by  the  Help  not  only  of  the  Stars  and 
Planets ,  but  likewifeof  Brizomancy ,  Chiromancy ,  &c. 

Brizomancv,  is  the  pretended  Art  of  foretelling 
future  Events  by  Dreams. 

Macrobius  mentions  five  Sorts  of  Dreams ,  viz.  i. 
a  Vifion,  2.  A  Difcovery  of  fomething  between  Sleep 
and  Waking.  3.  A  Suggeftion  cad  into  our  Fancy, 
called  by  Cicero ,  Vi fum.  4.  An  ordinary  Dream ,  and, 
5.  A  Divine  Apparition  or  Revelation  in  our  Sleep ; 
iuch  as  were  the  Dreams  of  the  Prophets,  and  of  Jo- 
feph ,  as  alfo  of  the  Magi  of  the  Eaft. 

The  fictitious  Art  of  interpreting  Dreams ,  had  its 
Origin  among  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans ,  thofe 
Countries  being  fertile  in  Superftitions  of  all  Kinds. 
The  fame  Art  was  brought  from  thence,  among  the 
Romans  y  who  judging  fome  Dreams  worthy  of  Obier- 
vation,  appointed  Perfons  on  purpofe  to  interpret 
them.  Thofe  who  pretend  that  Dreams  are  Signifi- 
catives  of  Things  to  come,  bring  in  Confirmation 
of  their  Opinion,  an  infinite  Number  of  Dreams , 
which  have  been  the  Fore-runners  of  very  fingular 
Events  ;  viz ,  Calphurnia,  Julius  C<cfar's  Wife, 
dreaming  the  Night  before  his  Death,  that  fhe  faw 
him  dabbed  in  the  Capitol.  Artorius,  Augustus's  Phy- 
fician,  dreaming  before  the  Battle  of  Philippi,  that 
his  Matter’s  Camp  was  pillaged.  The  Emperor  Vef- 
pafian  dreaming  an  old  Woman  told  him,  that  his 
good  Fortune  would  begin,  when  Nero  fhould  have 
a  Tooth  drawn,  which  happened  accordingly.  C,e - 
far  dreaming  he  committed  Inceft  with  his  Mother, 
was  crowned  Emperor  of  Rome  :  And  Hippias  the 
Athenian  Tyrant  dreaming  the  like,  died  (fiord y  af¬ 
ter,  and  was  interred  in  his  Mother  Earth.  Mau¬ 
ritius  the  Emperor,  who  was  flain  by  Phocas ,  dream¬ 
ing  a  litde  before,  that  an  Image  of  Chrift  which  was 
over  the  brazen  Gate  of  his  Palace,  called  him  and 
charged  him  with  his  Sins,  and  in  the  End  demand¬ 
ed  of  him,  whither  he  would  receive  the  Punilfimenc 
thereof  in  this  Life  or  the  next;  and  he  anfwering  in 
this,  the  Image  commanded  he  ffiould  be  given,  with 
his  Wife  and  Children,  into  the  Hands  of  Phocas. 
Whereupon  Mauritius  awaking  in  great  Fear,  aflced 
Philippus  his  Son  in  Law,  whether  he  knew  any  Sol¬ 
dier  in  the  Army  called  Phocas ;  he  anfwered  there 
was  a  Com  mittary  fo  called  :  And  Phocas  was  his 
Succefior,  having  killed  him,  with  his  Wife  and  five 
Children.  Arlct ,  while  with  Child  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  dreaming  that  a  Light  did  fpread  from 
her  Womb,  that  fhone  all  over  England.  Maia , 
Virgil's  Mother,  Prince  of  the  Latin  Poets,  dream¬ 
ing  ffie  was  delivered  of  a  Laurel  Branch,  £ 'Ac. 

The  rnoft  pious  of  our  Dreamers ,  and  the  mod 
devoutly  inclined  Interpreters  of  Dreams ,  have  even 
Recourl'e  to  the  Roman  Catholick  Religion,  to 
ilrengthen  their  Opinion,  by  pretending  that  many  of 
the  religious  Orders  have  been  firft  occafioncd  by 
Warnings  delivered  to  the  Authors  of  them  in 
Dreams  \  as  the  Order  of  Trinitarians,  Auguftinians , 
of  the  Nuns  of  St.  Katharine,  See.  the  Camaldulenfes  ; 
the  Monks  of  St.  Anthony ,  See. 

But  all  the  Dreams  above-mentioned,  prove  no¬ 
thing  in  favour  of  our  Interpreters  oi  Dreams  •,  for 
they  are  of  a  quite  different  Kind  from  thofe  they 


pretend  to  interpret;  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  be¬ 
lieve,  as  an  Article  of  Faith,  the  Reality  even  of 
thefe,  here  quoted  ;  at  lea  ft  as  to  fome  of  their  Cir- 
cumllances.  For  Example,  it  could  very  well  hap¬ 
pen,  that  Calpburnia,  having  her  Imagination  feized 
with  Fears  and  Terrors,  occafionecl  by  the  ambitious 
Enterprifes  of  Cttfar  her  Hufband,  who  was  then  en- 
llaving  a  bold  and  couragious  People,  ufed  to  Li¬ 
berty,  fliould  dream  of  the  Danger  the  Emperor 
was  ex  poled  to,  and  even  perhaps  that  (lie  faw  him 
murthered.  For  in  thefe  Sorts  of  Dreams,  occafioncd, 
cither  by  Fear,  or  a  violent  Defire,  the  Animal  Spi¬ 
rits  afiigncd  lor  the  Function,  or  rather  Operations 
of  the  fcvcral  Faculties  of  our  Souls,  being  kept  in  a 
perpetual  and  uncommon  Motion,  by  the  Abfenceof 


the  Objeft,  only  formed  yet  by  the  Imagination- 
and  offered  by  her  to  the  other  Faculties,  to  be  feared 
or  w  iflied  for;  cannot  be  fufceptible  of  Quietude  or 
Reft,  till  they  be  fixed  once,  or  by  the  real  Appear¬ 
ance  of  that  Object,  or  by  a  Certitude  of  its  be  in  o- 
for  ever  abfenc ;  till  then  they  are  like  the  Needle  of* 
Compafs,  kept  in  perpetual  Motion  by  the  Load- S-.or.e 
which  one  fhould  turn  round  the  Compafs,  even  at 
fome  very  confiderable  Diftance  from  it. 

As  for  the  Dreams  of  the  Founders  of  religious 
Orders,  they  were  certainly  real  Dreams ;  for  a  yreat 
many  of  them  ufed  to  dream  awake  as  well  as  r.ik-ep, 
and  fome  have  done  nothing  elfe  all  rheir  Life-time 
but  dreamed  ;  the  Maceration  of  their  Bodies,  by  con¬ 
tinual  fatting,  praying  and  watching,  contributed 
much  towards  keeping  almoft  always  their  Brain  tree 
from  thofe  Fumes,  which  obftruft  the  too  great 
Agitation  of  the  Animal  Spirits,  retard  their  Circula¬ 
tion,  andoccafion  a  profound  Sleep.  During  thofe  few 
Hours  they  were  forced  to  indulge  Nature,  contrary  to 
their  Inclinations,  they  dreamed  they  faw  the  Object 
they  had  always  prefent  to  their  Imagination  while 
awake,  and  imagined  they  had  with  him  thofe  my. 
ttical  Convcrfations,  they  communicated  afterwards 
to  their  Difciples.  Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  thofe 
Dreams  revealed  by  the  Patriarchs  of  religious  Orders 
to  their  Difciples,  were  nothing  elfe  but  political  In- 
ventions,  forged  by  them  on  purpofe  to  gain  a  greater 
Number  of  Profelytes,  and  engage  them  to  embrace 
a  Manner  of  Life  fo  contrary  to  our  natural  Inclina¬ 
tions,  which  perhaps  they  had  not'  been  fo  ready  to 
do,  if  they  had  not  been  made  believe  that  it  was 
founded  on  divine  Infpiration. 

But  it  is  ridiculous  to  compare  the  Dreams  minded 
by  the  Vulgar,  and  which  they  want  to  be  interpre¬ 
ted  by  Conjurers  and  Fortune  tellers,  to  thefe  Sorts 
of  Dreams ;  fince  what  they  want  to  know,  is,  what 
is  meant  when  they  dream  thar  they  fee  Ants,  Amid 
Men,  AJfes,  Black-  Birds,  Birds  fighting.  Can  Ha 
burning ,  Children  born ,  a  Crofs,  Dragons,  Eafus, 
Broken  Eggs,  Fire ,  Flies,  Fountains ,  White  Hoys, 
King  or  Queen,  See.  that  they  commit  Adulter),  cat 
Apples ,  cut  Bacon ,  eat  Bacon ,  bathe  in  a  clear  Foun¬ 
tain  *  in  ft  inking  Water,  eat  Beans ,  have  a  long  Band 
or  Hairs,  hear  Bells  ring ,  hear  a  Cock  cr civ,  fall  in 
the  Dirt ,  hear  a  Dog  bark,  lofe  their  Eyes ,  or  thar 
Teeth,  gather  Grapes,  fall  on  the  Ground ;  and  an 
Infinity  of  other  filly  Queftions,  which  the  Jmpotlor 
Interpreter  has  the  Impudence,  in  Defiance  of  all 
Laws  and  Authority,  to  call  lawful  Queftions,  and 
on  whole  Interpretation  the  ignorant  Querilt  has  bat 
too  often  the  Folly  to  build  an  imaginary  Fortune. 
The  ridiculous  Infatuation  of  Dreams  is  fo  predomi¬ 


nant  here,  even  among  Perfons  who  fhould  know 
better,  and  efpecially  the  Fair  Sex,  that  lekiom  a 
Converfation  pafles  without  fome  Dreams  or  other 
being  brought  on  the  Tapis,  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  Company.  I  dreamed  halt  Night,  fays  one,  that 
I  had  loft  fome  of  my  Teeth  ;  that’s  a  Sign,  lays 
another,  that  you’ll  lofe  fome  of  your  Relations;  I 
am  afraid  I  (ball,  replied  the  Dreamer ,  lor  my  Cou- 
fin,  or  Uncle,  or  Brother  fuch  a  one,  is  very  ill* 
that’s  a  very  lure  Sign,  fays  a  third,  for  I  dream  A 
once  the  fame  Thing,  and  my  poor  Hufband  ((etch¬ 
ing  then  an  affedted  Sigh)  died  foon  alter;  Not 
fure  neither,  objected  a  Fourth,  for  I  dream  often  that 
I  lofe  my  Teeth,  anti  my  Hulbuntl  is  yet  alive,  and 
not  likely  to  die  foon  as  1  know  of,  though  he  is  a 
very  great  Rogue  to  me.  But  what  lignifies  mv 
dreaming  laft  Night  that  I  rode  a  great  Horle,  alknl 
a  pretty  Mils,  who  all  the  while  had  been  very  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  Interpretation  of  Dreams  propos’d  ?  I  hats 
a  very  good  Sign,  Mils,  anlwer’d  the  Interpreter, 
and  fignifies  Joy ;  ah,  lays  another,  and  that  you'll 
foon  be  married,  for  riding  fignifies  Matrimony  t 
what,  riding  to  the  Devil,  afks  another,  in  a  Sort  <> 
Pafilon,  for  that's  all  the  Riding  I  have  met  with  fi|ice 
I  have  been  married  ;  Lord,  Madam,  fays  t hedreow' 
ing  Mils,  you  was  not  always  of  that  Opinion,  fir, 

while  a  Maid,  you  had  as  great  an  Inclination  or 
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,  ,  x,„r  ,c  anv  oF  your  Neighbours 5  when  I  was  a 
Maid  fay  you,  Mifs*  I’ll  be  glad  to  know  when 
1  t  was  ?  And  thus  the  whole  Converfation  is  fpent 
'  tellinn-  and  interpreting  Dreams  ;  and  the  next 
Opportunity  the  pretty  Mils  goes  to  a  Fortune-teller, 
to  know  if  he’ll  confirm  the  Opinion  of  the  firft  In- 

preter  of  her  Dream ,  that  (he’ll  be  married  foon. 

What  furprizes  me  mo  ft,  is,  that  this  ridiculous  No- 
;0n  is  foftrongly  inculcated  in  the  Minds  of  Children* 
from  their  very  Cradle,  that  it  is  utterly  importable  to 
root  it  out  afterwards.  If  Parents  are  not  themfclves 
afhamed  of  that  fcandalous  Infatuation,  which  is  a 
Plaaue  to  ail  thofe  they  are  acquainted  with,  they 
jhould  however  have  Tendernefs  enough  for  their 
Children,  to  forbear  inftruCting  them  in  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  that  fcandalous  and  ridiculous  Doftrine,  which 
contributes  fo  much  toward  difturbing  their  domeftick 
Peace  and  Tranquillity,  and  render  them  infupport- 
able  to  themfclves,  and  to  thofe  who  are  to  live  with 
them.  Often  the  firft  Salute  a  Husband  receives  from 
his  Wife,  in  a  Morning,  is  the  Recital  of  her  Dreams , 
and  half  the  Day  is  fpent  in  nothing  elfe  but  rela¬ 
ting  and  interpreting  them.  All  the  Goffips  fhe  is 
yjfjted  by,  muft  pafs  their  Verdid  upon  it,  and  the 
Husband  often  obliged,  to  avoid  being  teazed  with  it, 
to  forfake  his  Houfe,  till  fome  other  Incidents  have 
forced  the  Dreamer  to  forget  her  Dream.  Such  Prac¬ 
tice  l'mells  fo  much  of  Paganifm  and  Idolatry,  that  it 
is  a  Scandal  to  Chriftianity,  as  entirely  contradictory 
of  the  Orders  of  the  divine  Providence.  Why  does 
not  our  Clergy  thunder  from  the  Pulpit  againft  it,  and 
reprefenc  it  as  an  Artifice  of  the  Tempter  of  Man¬ 
kind,  to  decoy  our  Souls  into  his  Net?  Why  does  not 
the  Le^iflature  punifh  it  with  the  greateft  Severity  ? 

Avicen  makes  the  Caufe  of  Dreams  to  be  an  ulti¬ 
mate  Intelligence  moving  the  Moon  in  the  Middle  of 
that  Light  with  which  the  Fancies  of  Men  are  illumi¬ 
nated  while  they  fleep.  Ariftotle  refers  the  Caufe 
thereof  to  common  Senfe,  but  placed  in  the  Fancy. 
Avtrroes  places  it  in  the  Imagination.  Democritus 
aferibes  it  to  little  Images,  or  Reprefentations,  fepa- 
'  rated  from  the  Things  themfclves.  Plato  among  the 
fpecifick,  and  concrete  Notions  of  the  Soul.  Albertus 
to  the  fuperior  Influences  which  continually  flow  from 
the  Sky,  through  many  fpecifick  Mediums.  And 
fome  Phvficians  impute  the  Caufe  thereof  to  Vapours 
and  Humours,  and  the  AffeCtions  and  Cares  of  Per- 
fons  predominant  when  awake  :  For,  fay  they,  by 
Reafon  of  the  Abundance  of  Vapours  which  immo¬ 
derate  Feeding  exhales,  the  Brain,  being  therewith 
Huffed,  forms  infinite  Monfters,  and  ftrange  Chi- 
mxra’s,  whereof  the  greateft  Eaters  and  Drinkers 
may  well  fatisfy  us.  Some  Dreams,  continue  they, 
are  governed  partly  by  the  Temperature  of  the  Body, 
and  partly  by  the  Humour  which  abounds  mod  in 
them*,  to  which  may  be  joined,  the  Apprehenfions 
v'hicli  have  preceded  the  Day  before,  which  is  difeo- 
vered  in  Hounds,  and  fome  other  Creatures,  which 
bray  and  bark  in  their  Sleep.  As  for  Dreams,  con¬ 
clude  they,  proceeding  from  the  Humours  and  Tern* 
feature  of  the  Body,  we  fee  the  Cbolericks  dream  of 
burning,  Combats,  yellow  Colours,  &jV.  The  Pbleg- 
wricks ,  of  Water,  Baths,  of  failing  upon  the  Sea, 
^  The  Melancbolicks ,  of  thick  Fumes,  Defarts, 
hntafics,  hideous  Faces,  &c.  The  Sanguines,  of 
’[Urry  Fcafts,  Dances,  &c.  They  that  have  thehin- 
(,cr  Fart  of  their  Brain  ftoppM  with  clammy  Hu- 
mours,  called  by  Phyficians  Ephialtcs  incubits,  or,  as 
w'e  rail  it,  the  Night  Mare ,  imagine,  in  dreaming, 
that  they  are  ilificd.  Anti  they  that  have  the  Orifice 
(,1  their  Stomach  charged  with  malignant  Humours, 
we  affrighted  with  ftrange  Vifions,  by  Reafon  of  thofe 

'jenomous  Vapours  that  mount  into  the  Brain,  and  di- 

ItcmpLT  it. 

hur  iny  Part,  I  attribute  the  Caufe  of  Drcains  to  an 
extraordinary  Direction  made  by  a  fuperior  Faculty, 

1  .  l*  *n  011  r  Imagination  of  the  Spirits  afllgned  to  re- 
fbe  Impreffion  from  the  full  Perception  of  an 
i  which  Spirits,  remaining,  thereby,  longer  than 
Ull,ll  ,n  l^cir  Pofuion,  retain  the  Image  of  the  Objcdt 


as  vivid  as  when  firft  imprinted  on  them.  Ic  alfo  often 
happens,  that  thofe  Spirits,  having  been  equally  di¬ 
rected  towards  two  different  Objects  while  we  are 
awake,  wanting,  while  afleep,  the  Regulation  of  our 
Reafon,  reprefenc  thofe  two  ObjeCts  as  if  they  were 
but  one,  and  make  a  Monfler  of  it;  reprefenting, 
fometimes,  the  Head  of  a  Lyon  placed  on  the  Shoul¬ 
ders  of  a  Man,  or  vice  verfa. 

Chiromancy,  from  xsib  Hand,  and  payniai 
Divination  ;  is  the  Art  of  divining  the  Fate,  Tempe¬ 
rament,  and  Difpofition  of  a  Perfon,  by  the  Lines 
and  Lineaments  of  the  Hand ;  otherwife  called  Pal- 
mi  ft  ry. 

We  have  a  Number  of  Authors  on  this  vain,  and 
trifling  Art ;  as  Pythagoras,  Helenus,  Ptolemaits ,  Her¬ 
mes,  Avicen ,  Racis ,  Arte  mid  or  us ,  Fludd,  and  'Johannes 
de  Indagines  \  Taifnerus  and  M.  De  la  Chambre  have 
done  the  beft. 

This  laft  infills  on  it,  that  the  Inclinations  may  be 
known  by  infpeCting  the  Hand,  there  being  a  very 
riear  Correfpondence  between  the  Parts  of  the  Hand; 
and  the  internal  Parts  of  the  Body,  the  Heart,  Liver; 
&c,  whereon  the  Pafllons  and  Inclinations  much  de¬ 
pend.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  Rules  and  Pre¬ 
cepts  of  Chiromancy  are  not  fufflciently  warranted, 
the  Experiments  whereon  they  ftand  not  being  well 
verified.  He  concludes,  that  there  muft  be  a  new 
Set  of  Obfervations,  made  with  Juftnefs,  and  Exacti¬ 
tude  ;  in  order  to  give  Chiromancy  the  Form  and  So¬ 
lidity  which  an  Art  or  Science  demands. 

This  fictitious  Art  is  only  praCtifed  by  Gypfies ,  Va¬ 
gabonds,  and  filly  old  Women  ;  who  have,  however, 
Cunning  enough  to  make  the  Vulgar  believe  that  the 
feven  Planets  predominate  over  the  feven  Mountains 
this  Arc  places  in  the  Palm  of  a  Man’s  Hand;  and 
that  the  Lines  therein  have  a  DoCtrine  of  Commu¬ 
nity  with  the  Length  of  Life;  and  that  Riches,  Ac¬ 
cidents,  or  other  Events,  are  to  be  judged  of 
thereby. 

Of  all  thefe  fanciful  Arts  of  the  Ancients,  diffufed 
among  the  Moderns,  there  are  none  which  have  fo 
much  Foundation  in  Nature  as  Phyfiognomy  and  Me- 
topojeopy. 

Physiognomy,  (from  (pu<r»f,  Nature,  and  yiwo-y.u, 

L  know)  is  the  Art  of  knowing  the  Humour,  Tem¬ 
perament,  or  Difpofition  of  a  Perfon,  from  Obfer- 
vation  of  the  Lines  of  his  Pace,  and  the  Characters  of 
his  Members  or  Features. 

There  fee  ms  to  be  fomething  in  Phyfiognomy ,  and  it 
may,  perhaps,  bear  a  much  purer  Philofophy,  than 
what  the  modern  Authors  who  (have  wrote  upon  it, 
viz.  Baptifta  Porta ,  and  Robert  Fludd ,  were  acquainted 
with.  We  really  believe,  that  there  is  an  apparent 
Correfpondence  between  the  Face  and  the  Mind  *, 
that  the  Features  and  Lineaments  of  the  one,  are  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Motions  and  AffeCtions  of  the  other; 
that  there  is  even  a  peculiar  Arrangement  of  the 
Mufcks  of  the  Face,  a  peculiar  Difpofition  of  the 
Countenance  to  each  particular  Affection,  perhaps  to 
each  particular  Idea  of  the  Mind. 

In  EfFeCt,  the  Language  of  the  Face,  Phyfiognomy , 
is  as  copious,  nay,  perhaps,  as  intelligible,  and  diftinCt 
as  that  of  the  Tongue,  and  Speech.  Thanks  to  boun¬ 
teous  Nature,  fhe  has  not  confined  us  to  one  only 
Method  of  converting  with  each  other,  and  of  learn¬ 
ing  each  other’s  Thoughts:  We  have  federal  ;  we  do 
not  wholly  depend  on  the  Tongue,  which  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  bound  ;  and  the  Ear,  which  may  be  deaf  i 
but  in  thofe  Cafes,  we  have  another  Rcfource,  the! 
Countenance,  and  the  Eye,  which  afford  us  this  fur¬ 
ther  Advantage,  that  by  comparing  the  Reports  of 
the  Tongue  (a  Member  exceedingly  liable  to  deceive) 
with  thofe  of  the  Face,  the  Prevarications  of  the  othef 
may  be  detected. 

If  it  be  asked  how  fuch  an  Impferfion  fliould  be  ef¬ 
fected  ?  Some  will  anfwer,  that  it  follows  from  the 
Oeconomy  of  the  Creator,  who  has  fixed  fuch  a  Re¬ 
lation  between  the  fcveral  Parts  of  the  Creation,  td 
the  End  we  may  be  apprized  of  the  Approach  or  Re* 

Ccfs  of  Things  ufcful  and  hurtful  to  us.  Rut  this,  irl 
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my  Opinion,  is  a  very  filly  Anfwer,  and  which  has  not 
the  lead  Report  to  theQueflion  propofed.  Therefore 
I’ll  rather  chufe  to  lay,  that  the  Creator,  whofe  Wil- 
dom  is  infinite,  confidering  that  the  Mechanifm  of 
the  feveral  Parts  which  compofe  an  organ ical  Body, 
let  it  be  ever  fo  perteft,  could  nor,  however,  fubfifl 
always,  in  the  lame  juft  and  c-xad  Symmetry  it  came 
out  of  his  lacred  Hands,  without  being  expofed  to 
many  Changes,  Vicilfirudes,  and  Accidents;  that 
fome  of  thole  Parts,  by  their  continual  Motions,  could 
chance  to  be  difordered,  by  the  Intervention  of  fome 
heterogeneous  Bodies,  and  perhaps  rendered  entirely 
ul clefs,  or  incapable  of  performing  any  longer  their 
refpedivc  Functions  ;  that  divine  and  skilful  Archi¬ 
tect  had  precautioned  himfelf  againft  thole  Inconve- 
niencics,  by  eflablifliing  fuch  a  Correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  every  Parc  of  that  grand  Machine,  as  to  render 
one  capable  of  fupplying  the  Place  of  the  other,  in 
cafe  ic  fhould  be  rendered  ufclefs,  or  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  its  Functions.  That  our  fupeiior  Faculties, 
placed  by  the  fame  AriiSt ,  as  in  the  Center  of  the  Ma¬ 
chine,  and  as  a  Mafter-fpring  to  the  whole,  being  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  different  Operations  of 
every  Part,  (fince  it  influences  each  of  them,  and  lets 
them  all  to  work)  by  a  certain  Caprice  common  to  all 
great  Mailers  in  their  Art,  was  pleated  to  make 
one  Parc  (often  with  an  abfolute  Necdfity)  perform 
the  Functions  of  another.  For  Example,  in  Love  In¬ 
trigues,  wherein  the  Secret  quickens  the  Tafte,  and 
fharpens  the  Appetite,  when  the  Tongue  fhould,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  natural  Functions,  interpret  the  Senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Heart;  the  Soul,  on  the  contrary,  di- 
icCts  thofe  animal  Spirits  defigned  for  the  Motion  of 
the  Tongue,  on  thole  Occafions,  to  the  Eyes,  and  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Face.  So  that  thofe  Spirits  which 
fhould  have  been  direCted,  perhaps,  toward  moving 
the  Tongue  to  exprefs  Sorrow,  and  Difappointment  in 
Love,  by  a  contrary  Direction  of  the  magnetick  Vir¬ 
tue  of  the  Soul,  glide  flowly  through  the  Optick 
Nerves,  and  make  a  languifhing  Eye  exprefs  more  Sor¬ 
row  in  a  Moment,  than  the  Tongue  could  have  done 
in  a  tedious  Difcourfe  ;  at  the  fame  Time,  Part  of  the 
Spirits  which  fhould  be  direCted  to  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Face  ;  for  their  natural  Motion  being  intercepted, 
they  fuller  a  fenfible  Alteration  in  their  Functions, 
and,  by  a  fort  of  Convullion,  give  a  flill  greater  Energy 
to  the  Language  of  the  Eyes.  But  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  ’cis  to  exprefs  a  kind  of  Satisfaction,  then  there 
is  a  total  DireClion  of  all  the  Spirits  to  all  the  Organs, 
through  which  they  flow  with  fuch  Impetuofity,  that 
it  feems  as  if  they  would  force  the  Limits  preferibed  to 
them  by  Nature:  The  Eyes  fparkle  with  fuch  Viva¬ 
city  and  Fire,  as  if  the  whole  Orbit  was  threatened 
with  an  inccndy.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Face  are  not 
only  reftored  to  their  former  Form,  but  have  even  a 
Superabundance  of  Spirits,  which  heighten  the  Agree¬ 
ment  of  the  Face,  or  add  a  new  Lull  re  to  its  Beauty. 
The  Tongue  it  fclf,  through  the  Petulancy  of  the 
Spirits  it  is  agitated  with,  can  fcarcely  keep  within 
Bounds,  and  leem  impatient  to  utter  what  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  the  Soul  have  not  digefted  for  her;  fhe  moves, 
even  makes  a  fort  of  confuted  Sound,  and  would 
jpeak,  if  flie  knew  what. 

The  fame  Thing  happens,  though  in  a  different 
Manner,  in  an  Excels  of  Rage,  or  Fury.  For  in  one 
of  Satisfaction  and  Pleafurc,  let  the  Spirits  flow  with 
ever  fo  great  an  Impetuofity,  as  fuch  Excefs  has  no¬ 
thing  oppolite  to  Nature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  flat¬ 
ters  all  the  fenfuive  Faculties,  all  the  organica)  Parts 
dilate  thcmtelves  as  in  Concert,  to  render  the  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Spirits  iree  and  eafy  ;  which  thereby 
roll,  without  ObflruClion,  through  their  rcfpcCtive 
Channels.  But  in  an  Excels  of  Rage,  the  too  great 
Impetuofity  of  the  Spirits,  direCted  all  on  a  hidden, 
and  without  the  ncceflary  Meal  tires  taken  by  the  di 
i  ce  Live  Faculties  to  exprefs  Joy  or  Satisfaction,  caufe 
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as  throws  the  whole  Microcofm  into  fl range  Convu' 
fions  ;  as  ic  appears  at  the  different  Changes  of  p" 
Face,  the  Sardick  Laugh,  &c.  This  is  my  Opinion 
or  Syflem,  with  Regard  to  Phyfiogncmy.  ’ 

The  Cartcfums  exprefs  themfclves  in  another  Man 
ner;  for  they  fay,  that  the  animal  Spirits  moved  jn 
the  Organ  by  an  ObjeCt,  continue  their  Motion  to 
Brain;  whence  that  Motion  is  propagated  to  this cr 
that  particular  Part  of  the  Body  as  is  mod  fu i cable  to 
the  Defign  of  Nature;  having  firft  made  a  proper  Al¬ 
teration  in  the  Face,  by  Means  of  its  Nerves,  efm. 
daily  the  Pathetic /,  and  Ocular  um  motor  it.  1 

They  pretend,  that  the  Face  here  does  the  Office  of 
a  Di  I- Plate;  the  Wheels  and  Springs  within-  fide  th 
M  ch  ne  actuating  its  M u i cits,  fhew  what  is  next  to  u- 
expeCf'-d  From  the  llriking  Part.  Not  that  the  M.k 
tion  of  the  Spirits  is  continued  all  the  Way  bv  the  Ini- 
P’cflion  of  the  Object;  the  I  mprefllon  probably  ter. 
rmn.tes  in  the  Meaulla  of  the  Brain,  the  coming 
Fund  of  Spirits.  The  reft  Dr.  Givi  they  imagines  nuy 
be  effected  much  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Air :s 
conveyed  into  the  Pipes  of  an  Organ,  which  beirn 
uncovered,  the  Air  ruflies  in,  and  when  the  Keys  ar; 
let  go,  flopped  again. 

Now  if  by  repeated  ACts,  or  the  frequent  enter- 
taining  of  a  favourite  Pa f Hon,  or  Vice,  which  natural 
Temperament  has  hurried,  or  Cuftom  dragged  one  to ; 
the  Face  is  often  put  in  that  Pollure  which  attends 
fuch  ACts ;  the  animal  Spirits  will  make  fuch  paten; 
Pafluge  through  the  Nerves,  (in  which  the  Eflcnctel 
Habit  con  fills)  that  the  Face  is  fomeiimes  unalterably 
fet  in  that  Pofhire.  (as  the  Indian  Religious  are,  by i 
long  continued  fitting  in  firange  Poflures  in  their  Pa- 
gods)  or  at  lealt  fa1!:-  i.denflbly  and  mechanically  in 
that  Poflure,  Uriels  ionic  prefect  Objrcl  tliflort* .; 
therefrom,  or  Dftimmaiion  hides  it. 

This  Reafoning,  Chambers  pretends,  or  fome  B.dy 
elfc  for  him,  is  con  filmed  by  Obfervation :  ThiivV.s 
he,  we  lee  great  Drinkers,  vdrh  Fly cs  generally  Am 
the  Note;  the  adducent  Mnlcles  being  oft  cmplr.yii 
to  put  them  in  that  Poflure,  in  order  to  view  t:i:.r 
loved 
whence 
Mufcles . 

Thus,  alfo,  Jafci  vious  Perfor.s  (continues  the  lame 
Author)  are  remarkable  lor  the  ocular  urn  wobiiis 
l anti  a,  the  roving  Ogle  of  the  Eye,  as  PetronmA 
it.  Hence  we  may  account,  concludes  he,  lor  the 
Quaker's  expediting  Face  waiting  the  Spirit ;  the  me¬ 
lancholy  Face  of  moil  SeChries,  the  fl uil ions  Faces o: 
Men  of  great  Application  of  Mind,  (Ac.  and  were 
our  Obfervation  a  little  more  Arid  and  delicate,  we 
might,  doubtlefs,  not  only  diftinguifli  Habits  and 
Tempers,  but  even  Profefllons.  In  Efted,  does  there 
need  much  Penetration,  to  diflinguifh  the  fierce  Look 
of  the  Veteran  Soldier,  the  contentious  Look  of  the 
pradiled  Pleader,  the  folemn  Look  of  the  M  milter  ot 
State,  (Ac. 

I  am  of  Mr.  Chambers's  Mind,  in  this,  that wc 
might,  by  obferving  attentively  the  Lineaments  of  the 
Face  of  a  Perfon,  diftinpmfli  his  Habits,  Edi¬ 
tions,  Paflions,  (Ac.  to  which  Obfervation,  the  S;* 
flem  here  by  me  eflablifhed,  would  be  of  very  °V;! 
Service;  for  the  following  Rrafons.  i.  If  a  PeN'-'C 
is  fubjed  but  to  few  or  no  Paflions,  at  Ieall  to  n,,Rl 
of  thole  violent  ones  capable  to  cl  i  fl  ore  the  Mulch'1 
the  Face;  or  if  entirely  adiuted  by  Iiucreft,  or  loan 
other  Con  fide  rat  ion,  his  Rea  (bn  has  fuch  Alceiuhr. 
over  the  inferior  Faculties,  as  to  hinder  the  linin'-' 
Spirits,  employed  in  their  feveral  Operations,  I ron 
being  cl i reded  otherwile  than  is  agreeable  to  the  f 
Harmony,  Order,  or  Regularity,  which  fhould  lu> 
fifl  between  the  organ ick  Parts ;  thofe  lame  hjnu 
be  inf. 
the 


l  Liiuiu  in  mac  rouurc,  in  oruer  m  view  cur.. 

Liquor  in  the  Glafs,  at  the  Time  of  drinking; 
e  thofe  Mufcles  are  alfo  denominated  Phnn 
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ing  kept  always  regular  in  their  Motion,  keep*' 

:  Organs,  through  which  they  pafs,  always  to  tin 
fame  natural  Situation,  without  Dillortion,  Contoi 

,  . - ,  — . c  tion,  or  Inlumefcence  ;  and  if  it  flioulcl  ever  hapPc 

them  miflake  their  proper  Organs,  they  meet  in  every  fome  Eflervefceiicc,  in  thofe  Spirits,  the  Habit ,  vvl1" 
one  of  them  li.ch  Obllrudions,  occafloned  by  the  the  Reafon  of  that  Perfon  has  contradcd,  by  reprak 
Configuration  oi  the  Pores,  not  appropriated  to  them,  Ads,  of  direding  thofe  Spirits  fo  as  to  keep  him  aln- 
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a  preternatural  Coni' u lion  among  them,  and  making 
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ahvavs  in  a  certain  Subordination  among  themfcives, 
'would  Toon  redlify  the  Mi  flake :  Therefore  fuch  a  mo- 
mentaneous  Diforder  could  not  be  capable  of  making 
any  Alteration  in  the  Mufciesof  the  Face.  Perfons 
thus  qualified,  and  in  Poffcflion  of  fo  excellent  a  Mag- 
for  the  Direction  of  their  Paffions,  have  this  ex¬ 
cellent  Advantage  above  all  the  reft  of  the  rational 
B-nngs,  of  being  a  fort  of  Enigma,  very  difficult  to 
be  enucleated ;  and  the  moft  learned  Phyfiognomifl  is 
often  miftaken  in  the  Conjectures  he  forms  of  them. 
Though  with  a  very  ferious  Study,  and  a  great  deal  of 
Application,  it  is  not  entirely  impoffible  to  make  a 
;uft  Difference  between  what’s  natural,  and  what’s 

aftedted. 

APerfon  who  from  the  firft:  Moment  he  has  known 
that  he  had  a  fuperior  Faculty  for  the  Direction  of  all 
the  inferior  ones,as  well  as  of  his  Paffions,  has  from  that 
Moment  made  no  other  Ufe  of  that  Faculty,  than 
according  to  the  Intentions  of  the  Divine  Architect 
of  the  whole  Machine,  to  keep  them  in  a  juft  Subor¬ 
dination  among  themfelves,  the  Habit,  which  repe- 
titis  Attibus  comparatur ,  that  Perfon  has  contracted, 
of  governing  thus  his  Paftlons,  as  foon  as  he  was  fen  - 
fible  that  he  had  any,  having  prevented  the  leaft  of 
thofe  Diforders,  which  thofe  who  follow  a  contrary 
ConduCt  are  fubjeCt  to,  makes  its  outward  Frame  all 
of  a  Piece,  and  keeps  always  the  fame  Serenity  on  his 
Face,  and  without  fhadowing  the  leaft  of  its  Linea¬ 
ments.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  that  Perfon,  for 
fome  private  View,  or  Confederation,  and  the  better 
to  impofe  on  the  Publick,  affedts  only  to  have  gained 
that  Afcendant  over  his  Paffions  ;  the  Violence  which 
his  Reafon  makes  to  herfelf,  to  direCt  the  other  Facul¬ 
ties,  contrary  to  his  Inclinations,  and  the  great  Difib- 
nance  fubfifting  between  her  and  thofe  Faculties,  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Inequality  of  the  Diftribution  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  which  gives  a  different  Light  to  every  Linea¬ 
ment  of  the  Face,  and  makes  the  principal  Organs 
laulter.  For  if  a  Portion  of  globulous  Spirits,  all  ho¬ 
mogeneous,  is  diredled  to  the  Tongue,  in  order  to 
make  it  fpeak  fair  and  ffnooth  ;  a  larger  Portion 
flowing  naturally  from  the  natural  Affe&ion  of  the 
Soul,  and  which  are  in  fuch  abundance,  as  not  to  be 
reftrained  from  flowing  through  the  other  Organs,  are 
conveyed  to  the  Eyes,  wherein  they  caufe  a  certain 
preternatural,  and  affeCted  Leering,  by  the  Difference 
fubfifting  between  them,  that  they  contradiCl  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Tongue.  But  if  even  the  Tongue  and 
the  Eyes  fpeak  in  Concert,  they  are  likewife  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  Changes  which  the  Diftortion  of  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Face  caufes  in  its  Features  and  Linea¬ 
ments.  Thus  we  can  eafily  difeover  the  Sincerity  of 
a  true  Friend,  and  the  Hypocrify  and  Falfhood  of  a 
difguifed,  or  hidden  Foe.  For  the  Sincerity  of  the 
Proteftacions  of  a  true  Friend,  is  not  only  evidenced 
by  the  Strength,  Energy,  and  Fluidity  of  his  Dif- 
courfe,  but  alfo  in  the  Vivacity  of  his  Eyes,  whofe 
Radiancy  appears  then  in  its  greater  Luftre,  without 
tlie  leaft  Cloud  or  Shadow  5  and  in  the  Serenity  of  his 
face,  without  Contortions,  Grimaces,  or  affeded 
Smiles  t  while,  on  the  contrary,  an  affedted  Friend- 
or  a  hidden  Foe,  has  all  his  Organs  in  Maf- 
(jUcrade,  his  Tongue  being  a  falfc  Interpreter  of  the 
rjal  Sentiments  of  his  Heart,  utters  an  artful  Speech, 
the  lcls  to  be  depended  upon,  becaufe  the  more  ftu- 
uicd,  and  lels  natural  •,  the  Vivacity  of  his  Eyes  ap- 
F‘ars  as  in  a  Cloud,  whofe  Opacity  meets  always  thofe 
the  Perfon  he  is  per  fid  iou  fly  endeavouring  to  per- 
his  Friendfhip;  and  if  by  Chance  they  dart 
',nie  Glances,  relied  in  g  on  that  Cloud,  they  are  al- 
7s  °biique,  and  never  in  a  diredl  Line.  Several 
°| Jt*r  Clouds  of  Malice,  Spite,  and  fometimes  of  Re* 
overcaft,  by  Intervals,  the  affedted  Serenity  of 
••\oou].  This  is  the  Difference  I  have  made  between 

nl;r  71tenancc  a  truc  Friend,  and  that  of  a  cl  if- 

though  I  would  not  have  the  Temerity 


Foes 
iff 


' .  'o' a  does,  that  this  is  the  Badge  when  by 

^  Sectaries  of  our  Time  (as  he  is  p leafed  to  call 

7}  arc  diftinguiflied  from  the  Orthodox;  let  it  be 
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granted,  if  he  pleafes,  that  a  grave  and  rriodeft  Coun¬ 
tenance  is  ofeener  affldted  among  them  than  among 
other  Chrijlians  \  but  1  utterly  deny  that  they,  ofeener 
than  others,  employ  it  as  a  Mafic  to  Perfidy,  and  De¬ 
ceit  ;  nay,  I  have  feldomer  feen  it  applied  to  that 
Purpofe  among  them,  than  among  other  Chrijlians  5 
and  for  one  falfe  Friend  among  them,  I  have  found 
twenty,  in  other  Chriftian  Societies,  even  thofe  which 
boaft  moft  of  Orthodoxy,  and  that  hidden  Enmity 
attended  with  more  dangerous  Confequences.  As  for 
a  Politician ,  or  a  Mimfter  of  State’s  Countenance, 
we  need  not  take  much  Pains  in  ftudying  it  *,  for  be- 
fides  a  certain  affedted  Gravity,  difcernible  enough  of 
itfelf,  ’tis  very  eafy  to  know  his  Intentions,  if  we 
take  this  for  an  infallible  Rule,  that  they  are  almoft 
always  contrary  to  his  Words,  and  vice  verfa . 

The  Fair  Sex  has  alfo,  of  late  Years,  wore  three 
Ma Iks ;  one  to  fereen  their  Complexion  from  the  un¬ 
favourable  Afpedls  of  the  Seafons  ;  one  to  change  or 
alter  that  Complexion  ;  and  the  third  to  difguife  theii* 
Inclinations,  and  the  real  Sentiments  of  their  Hearts. 
The  firft  fteals  from  us  the  Beauty  of  their  Charms  5 
the  fecond  is  employed  as  a  Prifm,  to  reprefent  them 
otherwife  than  they  are  in  Reality  5  and  the  third  is  a 
fort  of  Bait ,  to  hook  us  in  by  falfe  Appearances. 
Therefore  to  caution  Mankind  againft  the  Illufions 
and  Deceits  of  this  laft  Mafic,  I’ll  make  a  kind  of 
Diffedtion  (if  I  may  ufe  the  Exprefilon)  of  all  its 
Parts.  It  is  very  natural  to  the  Fair  Sex,  and  it  has 
been  almoft  always  a  conftant  Pradtice  among  them* 
when  tffey  firft  begin  to  think  of  fetting  to  Audtion 
a  certain  Merchandife,  which  they  are  never  defirous 
to  keep  long  on  their  Hands,  as  foon  as  they  are  fen- 
fible  that  it  is  to  be  difpofed  of,  to  give  to  it  the  belt 
Glofs  they  can,  and  to  place  it  in  fuch  a  Light,  as 
could  hide  all  its  Defedts,  and  (hew  it  only  on  the 
beft  Side;  therefore  their  principal  Care  is,  to  hide 
thofe  Defedts,  if  there  are  any,  in  the  Pleats  of  the 
Face :  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  greater  the 
Defects  are,  the  more  Art  is  ufed  to  difguife  them,  in 
which  the  Fair  Sex  has  always  been  very  expert. 
Therefore  let  us  unfold  thefe  Pleats,  and  difeover,  if 
poflible,  all  the  Defedts  hidden  in  them. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a  Lady  who 
confults  her  own  Advancement,  or  Intereft,  Ihould 
not  take  the  nfcceffary  Precautions  to  difguife  her 
Merchandife,  if  bad,  while  Ihe  is  treating  with  a 
Merchant.  For  my  Parr,  I’ll  always  iufpedt  one  who 
affedts  a  Modefty*  an  Evennefs  of  Temper,  a  Com- 
plaifance,  or  fome  other  rare  Perfedtion,  toExcefs* 
fince  when  the  Merchandife  is  fold,  and  delivered, 
chat  fine  Glofs  vanifhes  at  once,  and  is  infallibly  chan¬ 
ged  into  another  Excefs.  An  extraordinary  innocent 
Look,  frequent  Bluflies  at  every  Word  fpoken,  though 
with  the  greateft  Circumfpedtion,  Glances  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  Lear,  a  pretty  long  Nofe,  a  canting  Tune 
in  (peaking,  an  unfettled  and  grinning  Countenance; 
are  all  indicative  Signs  of  a  Shrew,  or  of  a  Woman 
without  Virtue,  Prudence,  Judgment,  Condudt, 
Houfewifery,  &V.  born  for  the  Plague  of  a  Hulband, 
the  Ruin  of  her  Family,  and  the  Scandal  of  her  Sex. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  a  Woman  with  an  open*  though 
mod  eft  Countenance,  without  Affectation,  a  natural 
Vivacity  in  her  Eyes,  without  borrowed,  or  ftudied 
Looks;  a  becoming  Rcfervcdncfs,  without  Haughti* 
nefs,  and  Infolence ;  an  engaging  Voice,  firm,  and 
without  whining,  regular  Features,  &c.  are  almoft 
always  infallible  Marks  of  a  real  Merit  in  the  Fair 
Sex,  But,  however,  all  thefe  Rules  arc  not  infallible; 
for  they  are  as  deficient,  in  fcvcral  Particulars*  an  they 
are  true  in  others:  Therefore  we  can  very  well  fay, 
with  Tullius,  Lib.  1.  Epijl.  ad  quin  turn  fratrtm ,  Epijl. 
1 .  FronSy  oculit  vulltis ,  pc rf,rpc  mcntiuntur%  i ,  e .  the 
Forehead*  Eyes,  and  Face,  very  often  lie. 

M 11  t  o  p  os  copy  is  no  more  than  a  Branch  of  Pby~ 
fignomy,  with  this  Angle  Difference,  that  Mctopofcopy 
is  the  Art  of  difeovering  the  Temperament,  Inclina¬ 
tions,  and  Manners  of  Per  fans,  by  infpedting  the 
Lines  of  their  Foreheads;  while  Phyftognomy  takes  its 
T  t  t  Conjcdtures 
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Conjectures  From  the  whole  Face,  and  even  all  Parts 
of  the  Body  ;  but  both  the  Body  and  the  Branch  are 

extremely  precarious,  not  to  fay  vain. 

Coro  Spontoni ,  who  has  wrote  on  theSubjed  of  Me- 
tcpofcop)\  obleivcs,  that  there  are  four  principal  Lines 
confidi-red  in  the  Forehead,  each  of  which  has  its  pe- 
culiar  Planet.  The  firft  is  the  Line  of  Saturn ,  the 
kcond  of  "Jupiter ,  &c. 

For  my  Farr,  1  am  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  almoft 
impniTib'-e  to  be  millaken  in  the  Phyfiognomy  of  a 
Pei  fan,  el peci.il ly  when  he  fpeaks  •,  for  then,  by  ob- 
i\  i  v i n g  attentively  the  Motion  of  his  Eyes,  if  we  find 
that  they  act  in  Concert  with  the  Tongue,  i,  e.  when 
it  cxp.'TlVs  Sorrow,  or  Afticlion,  the  Eyes  appear 
dull,  hc-uvy,  and  as  in  a  Cloud  *  and,  on  thecontrary, 
v  hen  it  exprcfiLs  Saii^faCtion,  Plealurc,  &c.  the  Eyes 
iparkle  with  a  fieiy  Vivacity  ;  fuch  Pcrlon  fpeaks  the 
real  Sentiments  or  his  Heart,  &c. 

WVil  conclude  this  Treatife,  by  obferving,  that 
Judicial  AJlrology  is  commonly  fa  id  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  in  Cbaldcca ,  and  thence  tranlmirted  to  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks ,  and  Romans.  Though  fome  will 
lur/f  it  of  Egyptian  Origin,  and  aferibe  the  Invention 
to  Cham.  But  we  owe  it  to  the  Arabs.  At  Rome  the 
Peoj.dc  were  lo  infatuated  with  it,  that  the  Ajirclogrrs , 
or,  as  they  were  then  called,  the  Mathematician , 
maintained  their  Ground,  in  Spite  of  all  the  E  .  ids  of 
the  Emperors,  as  they  do  here,  in  Spite  of  the  Ads 
of  Parliament.  The  Bramins ,  who  introduced,  and 
pradiicd  this  Art  among  the  Indians ,  have  hereby 
made  themfclves  the  Arbiters  of  good  and  evil  Hours, 
which  gives  them  a  vail  Authority  ;  they  are  confut¬ 
ed  as  Oracles,  and  they  have  took  Care  never  to  fell 
their  Anfwer  but  at  a  good  Rate. 

Here  among  us  there  is  fcarce  a  Houfe  where  there 
are  not  two  or  three  Aftrologers ,  especially  of  the  Fe¬ 
male  Kind,  who  are  more  careful  to  obferve  a  lucky 
or  unlucky  D.iy,  than  to  keep  their  Family  in  good 
Order  •,  who  ltudy  a  Stranger  at  the  Grate,  the  Motions 
of  a  Cat,  the  Howling  oi  a  Dog,  the  Death-Watch, 
the  Itching  of  theii  Elbow,  Knee,  Feet,  or  of  fome- 
thing  ellV,  with  a  greater  Attention  than  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  their  Family,  and  how  to  pleafe  their  Hufbands  5 
who  are  two  or  three  Flours  poring  over  an  empty 
Tea-Cup,  to  fee  if  they  could  difeover  in  it  another 
Huflund,  who  could  keep  a  Coach  and  Six  (though 
the  fu  ll  is  yet  living  and  in  good  Heath)  or  if  a  fecret 
Intrigue  is  to  lucceed  according  to  Expedation,  or  a 
Love-Letter  to  be  anfwered,  and  an  Infinity  of  other 
ignorant,  flupid,  fcandalous,  ridiculous,  and  unchri* 
Ilian  like  Obfervations,  when  Hie  fhould  be  otherwife 
employed.  Thefe  Errors  and  fcandalous  Practices  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  vitiated  Education  ;  and  in  fome  Families 
this  Sort  of  Afnology,  Divination,  or  what  you’ll  be 
plcafcd  to  call  it,  is  a  Kind  oi  hereditary  Dillemper, 
which  circulates  with  the  Blood  throughout  whole  Ge¬ 
nerations,  and  has  its  firft  Origin  from  the  Auguries  of 
the  Pagans ,  which  were  Prelages  taken  concerning 
Futurity,  from  Birds,  Beads,  and  the  Appearances  of 
the  Heavens. 

Varro  dillinguifhes  four  Species  of  Augury  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  four  Elements.  Pyromancy ,  or  Augury  by 
the  Eire  \  Ac  r  omancy,  or  Augury  by  the  Air  ;  Hy¬ 
dro  man  c)\  or  Augury  by  the  Water  ;  and  G  coman  cy, 
or  Augury  by  the  Earth. 

Pyromancy.  The  Ancients  imagined  they  could 
foretol  Futurity  by  infpeding  Fire  and  Flame;  to 
this  End  they  conlidered  its  Direction,  or  which  Way 
it  turned,  (which  anfwers  very  well  to  the  Prognodi- 
cations  we  draw  from  the  Manner  our  Fire  burns). 
Sometimes  they  added  other  Matters  to  the  Fire,  e.gr. 
a  V e fie  1  lull  of  Urine,  with  its  Neck  bound  about 
with  Wool,  watching  narrowly  on  which  Side  itburfts, 
and  thence  taking  their  Augury.  Sometimes  they 
threw  Pitch  on  ir,  and  if  it  took  Fire  immediately, 
elleemed  it  a  good  Augury. 

Hydkomancy,  Varro  mentions  the  Per/tans  as 
the  lirll  Inventors  of  1  lydt  omancy ,  adding  that  Nutna 
Pvwpidus  and  Pythagoras  made  Ufe  thereof. 


Geomancy,  is  performed  by  means  of  a  Number 
of  little  Points  or  Dots  made  on  Paper  at  Random- 
and  confidering  the  various  Lines  and  Figures,  which 
thofe  Points  prefent  *,  and  thence  forming*  Judgment 
of  Fururity,  or  deciding  any  Queftion  propofed. 

Poly  dor  e  Virgil ,  lib.  1.  c.  23.  de  Invent .  Rer.  de¬ 
fines  Gecmancy  a  Kind  of  Divination  performed  bv 
Means  of  Clefts  or  Chinks  made  in  the  Ground,  and 

takes  the  Perftan  Magi  to  have  been  the  Inventors 
thereof. 

The  particular  Branches  of  Augury ,  are  AleBoro- 
mancy ,  Anthropomamy ,  Be  l omancy.  Cat  optr  omancy t 
Capnomamy ,  G aft r omancy,  Arufpicina ,  Libanonmcy , 
Lecanomancy ,  See. 

Alec  i  orom  ancy,  from  «Aextw£,  a  Cock,  and 
f 4.KVTSICC ,  Divination,  is  an  ancient  Kind  of  Divination 
performed  by  Means  of  a  Cock. 

This  Art  was  in  Uie  among  the  Greeks ,  and  the 
ufual  Manner  or  it  was  this.  A  Circle  was  made  on 
the  Ground,  ana  divided  into  twenty  four  equal  Por- 
tions  or  Spaces;  in  each  of  which  Spaces  was  written 
one  of  r‘n-  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and  upon  each  of 
fh'-lc  Li  Ucrs  was  laid  a  Grain  of  Wheat.  This  done, 
a  Cot  k  was  turned  loofe  in  the  Circle,  and  careful 
Ooicrvafion  made  of  the  Gra'ns  he  pecked.  The 
Lerrt-rs  corrcfponding  to  thofe  Grains  were  afterwards 
formed  into  a  Word  ;  which  Word  was  to  be  the  An- 
lwt-r  defined. 

It  was  thus  that  Libanius  and  J ambit chus  foucht 
who  ihould  lucceed  the  Em  per.  r.  Valens  ;  and  The 
Cock  anl'wering  to  the  Spaces  ©EO A,  they  concluded 
upon  Theodore ,  but  by  a  Mifiake  inflead  of  Tkofa 
ftus. 

Anthropomancy,  from  avrpwTr©-*,  Man,  and 
fjtoti 7ci«,  Divination,  is  a  Method  of  Divination  per¬ 
formed  by  infpedling  the  Vifcera  of  a  Pcrlon  de- 
ceaied. 

Belomancy,  from  BeA^,  Arrow,  and 
Divination,  is  a  Kind  ol  Divination,  by  Means  of 
Arrows  praclifed  in  the  Eaft,  but  chiefly  among  the 
Arabians. 

Belomancy  has  been  performed  in  different  Manners: 
One  was  to  mark  a  Parcel  of  Arrows,  and  put  eleven 
or  more  of  them  into  a  Bag  ;  thefe  were  afterwards 
drawn  out,  and  according  as  they  were  marked,  or 
not,  they  judged  of  future  Events. 

Another  Way  was  to  have  three  Arrows,  upon  one 
of  which  was  wrote,  God  orders  it  me  ;  upon  another 
God  forbids  it  me ;  and  upon  the  third  nothing  at  all 
Thefe  were  put  into  a  Quiver,  out  of  which  they  drew 
one  of  the  three  at  Random  ;  if  it  happened  to  be  that 
with  the  firft  Infcripcion,  the  Thing  they  confuted 
about  was  to  be  done  ;  if  it  chanced  to  be  that  with 
the  fecond  Infcripcion,  it  was  let  alone  ;  but  if  it 
proved  that  without  Infcripcion,  they  drew  over 
again. 

Belomancy  is  an  antient  Pra&ice,  and  probably  tjut 
which  Ezekiel  mentions,  c.  xx  i.  21.  at  lead  hr  .'ft- 
rom  underllands  it  lb,  and  obferves  that  the  Practice 
was  frequent  among  the  Aftyrians  and  Babylonian. 
Something  like  it  is  alfo  mentioned  in  1 1  oft  a.  e.iv. 
only  that  Staves  are  there  mentioned  inflead  of  Ar* 
rows,  which  is  rather  Rhabdomancy  than  Be  loam  tup 
Gr otius  as  well  as  St.  Jercm  confounds  the  two  toge¬ 
ther,  and  fhews  that  it  prevailed  much  among  tl,e 
Magi ,  Chaldeans ,  and  Scythians ;  whence  itpaflLE0 
the  Sclavonians ,  and  thence  to  the  Germans ,  whom 
Tacitus  obferves  to  make  Ufe  of  it. 

Cato  i»  t  r  o  m  a  n  c  y  ,  from  x<mirrf ov,  _  Spccultwh 
and  jtAamitt,  Divinatio ,  is  a  Kind  o!  Divination  anions, 

the  Antients;  fo  called,  bccaufe  confiding  in  the  Ap* 
plication  of  a  Mirrour.  . 

P an f am  as  fays,  it  was  in  Ufe  among  the  At 
ans ,  where  thofe  who  were  fide,  and  in  Danger  1 
Death,  let  down  a  Mirrour,  or  Looking-^1  s* 
fattened  by  a  Thread  into  a  Fountain  before  the  Lni 
pie  of  Ceres ;  then  looking  in  the  Glafs,  if  they  kw  ‘l 
ghafily,  disfigured  Face,  they  took  it  as  a  fure 
of  Death :  Oa  the  contrary,  if  the  Face  app^11^ 
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fre(h  and  healthy,  it  was  a  Token  of  Recovery. 
q  me  times  Glaffes  were  ufed  without  Water,  and  the 
Kttes  of  Things  future  reprefented  in  them 

Capnomancv,  from  xccttv®3,  Smoak,  and  psWaa, 
Ruination,  is  a  Kind  of  Divination  by  means  of 
Pi  ke  ufed  by  the  Antients  in  their  Sacrifices.  The 
Rule  was,  when  the  Smoke  was  thin,  and  light,  and 
K,fe  flraitup,  it  was  a  good  Omen-;  if  the  contrary  it 

wus  3n  ill  one. 

There  was  another  Species  of  Capnomancy  confiding 
.  the  Obfervation  of  the  Smoke  rifing  from  Poppy, 
or  Teffamin  Seed,  caft  upon  light  Coals. 

Gastromancy,  from  yarnp.  Belly,  and  peevish. 
Divination,  is  a  Kind  of  Divination  p  radii  fed  among 
the  Antients,  by  Means  of  Words  coming,  or  ieem- 
jngr  to  come  out  of  the  Belly. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Divination  called  by  the 
fame  Name,  Gaftromancy ,  which  is  performed  by 
means  of  Glaffes,  or  other  round,  tranfparent  Vefifels  ; 
at  the  Bottom  whereof  certain  Figures  appear  by  Ma- 
gick  Art.  It  is  thus  called,  by  Reafon  the  Figures 
appear,  as  in  the  Belly  of  the  Veffds. 

Aruspicina,  is  the  Doctrine  or  DifcipJine  of  the 

Arufpices. 

The  Arufptces  were  an  Order  of  Priefts  among  the 
ancient  Romans ,  who  foretold  Things  to  come,  chiefly 
by  infp'  dting  the  Entrails  of  Beads  killed  in  Sacrifice. 
The  Antients  were  fo  fond  of  this  Art,  that  nothing 
of  publick  or  private  Adairs  fhould  be  tranladted 
without  it.  In  Arufpicina  it  was  obferved  whether 
the  Bi-ad  came  willingly  to  the  Altar  or  not.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  Entrails  were  of.  a  natural  Colour,  and  not 
ulcerated,  or  whether  any  Part  were  defective  or 

wanting;  and  when  Auguftus  found  two  Galls  in  his 
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Sacrifice,  the  Credulity  of  the  People  concluded  a 

Hope  of  Peace  with  Anthony ,  ,and  the.  Amity  of  Per- 
Tons  in  Choler  with  each  other.  '  V 

\  ' 

Cato ,  who  was  himfelf  an  Augur ,  had  fobad  ah 
Opinion  of  the  Solidity  of  the  Arufpicina ,  that  he  ufed 
to  fay  he  wondered  how  one  Arufpcx  could  .look  at 
another  without  laughing  in  his  Face. .  ...  .  • 

The  Augur s  made  aCollege  .of  Community,  which 
at  firft  confided  of  three  Perfd ns  (one  for  each  Tribe)  5 
then  of  four  (when  Servius  Tullius  ehcreafed  the  Tribes 
to  that  Number  ;)  then  of  nine  (four,  of  them  Patri¬ 
cians,  and  five  Plebeians:)  Laftly,  Sylla  made  the 
Number  fifteen.  They  bore  an  augural  Staff  or 
Wand,  called  Litnus  ;  as  the  Enfign  of  their  Office 
and  Authority.  No  Affair  of  Moment,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved  could  be .  refolved  .on,  without  fird 
confuldng  them  *,  and  thek  Advice,  be  what  it  would, 
was,  by  a  Decree  of  the  Senate,  appointed  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  and  religioufly  obferved  ;  but  in  all  Appearance, 
their  Advice  was  always  agreeable  to  the  Sentiments 
of  the  Senate,  elfe  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  he  had 
made  no  Scruple,  to  follow  a  contrary  one,  or  elfe, 
which  is  the  more  likely,  thofe  Advices  were  didbted 
by  the  Senate,  and  that  Mummery  of  confuldng  the 
Augurs  was  only  to  render  his  Decrees  more  folemn 
to  the  People,  who  are  always  eafily  impofed  upon  by 
an  outward  Shew  of  Religion  ;  for  it  is  not  reafonable 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  mod  fenfible  Part  of  that  warlike 
and  judicious  Nation  could  have  been  thus  led  by,  the 
Nofe,  or  believed  blindly  all  their  fuperditious  Cere¬ 
monies,  and  the  pious  Frauds  and  Impodures,  invent¬ 
ed  with  no  other  Defign  than  to  abufe  the  Ignorance, 
and  too  great  Credulity  of  the  Vulgar. 
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Astronomy,  from  star, and  ^ 

Law,  Rule,  is  the  Doftrine  of  the  Heavens, 

and  the  Pb<eno?nena  thereof. 

Heaven  is  that  immenfe  Region,  wherein  the 
Stars,  Planets,  and  Comets  are  difpofed  •,  but  Heaven 
is  more  particularly  ufed  in  this  P  ace,  for  an  Orb  or 
circular  Region  of  the  /Ether  ial  Heaven. 

Theantient  Aflronomers  affumed  as  many  different 
Heavens  as  they  obferved  different  Motions  therein. 
Thele  they  fuppofed  all  to  be  folid,  as  thinking  they 
could  no  otherwife  fudain  the  Bodies  fixed  in  them  *, 
and  fpherical,  as  being  the  mod  proper  Form  for 
Motion.  Thus  we  had  feven  Heavens  for  the  feven 
Planets,  viz.  the  Heavens  of  the  Moon ,  Mercury,  Ve¬ 
nus,  the  Sim ,  Mars ,  Jupiter ,  and  Saturn.  The 
eighth  was  for  the  fixed  Scars,  which  they  particu¬ 
larly  called  the  Firmament.  Ptolemy  added  a  ninth, 
(as  we’ll  fee  when  we  come  to  examine  his  Hy  pot  he¬ 
lls)  which  he  called  th e  Prinutm  Mobile .  Alter  him 

* 

two  cry ftalline  Heavens  were  added  by  King  Alphon - 
[us,  to  account  for  fome  Irregularities  in  the  Motions 
of  the  otlicr  Heavens  ;  and  laftly  an  Empyrean  Heaven 
was  drawn  over  the  whole  5  for  the  Refidence  of  the 
Deity,  which  made  the  Number  twelve. 

The  Cryftallinc  Heavens  were  not  fuppofed  to  have 
any  Stars  fixed  in  them  :  They  encompaffed  the  infe¬ 
rior,  Harry,  and  Planetary  Heavens,  and  communi¬ 
cated  their  Motion  to  them.  The  fird  ferved  tone- 
count  for  that  flow  Motion  of  the  fixed  Stars,  whereby 
they  advanced  a  Degree  Eadward  in  70  Years  ;  whence 
tnc  PrOceffion  of  the  Equinox.  The  fecond  was  to 
lolve  the  Motions  of  Libratidn,  or  Trepidation.  But 
others  admitted  many  more  Heavens,  according  as 
Ibeir  difle  rent  Views  and  Hypothecs  required.  •  Eu- 

poled  23,  Calippus  30,  Regiomontanus  33, 
Aijlotle  and  fra  caft  or  no  Ids  than  70. 

may  add,  that  the  Aftronomcrs  did  not  much 
concern  themfclves  whether  the  Heavens  they  thus  al- 
°wed  of  were  real  or  nor,  provided  they  ferved  a  Pur- 


pofe  in  accounting  for  any  of  the  celedial  Motions, 
and  agreed  with  the  Phenomena.  Among  the  ocher 
Reveries  of  the  Rabbins  contained  in  the  Talmud ,  we 
find  itafferted,  that  there  is  a  Place  where  the  Heavens 
and  Earth  join  together;  that  Rabbi  Barcbana  going 
thither,  laid  his  Hat  on  the  Window  of  Heaven  ;  and 
that  going  to  take  it  again  immediately  after,  it  was 
gone,  the  Heavens  having  carried  it  off;  lo  that  he 
mud  wait  for  a  Revolution  of  the  Orbs  to  bring  it  to 
its  Place  again. 

The  Heavens  may  be  confidcred  two  Ways;  either 
as  they  appear  to  the  naked  Senfe,  or  as  they  are  dif- 
covered.  by  the  Underftanding ;  and  hence  Sift r on 0 my 
is  divided  into  two  Branches,  Spherical  and  Thenrical. 

Spherical  AJlronomy ,  is  that  Part  o  i  Aft  run  owy 
which  confiders  the  Univerfe,  luch  as  it  appears  to 
the  Eye.  Under  Spherical  Aftronomyy  then  come  all 
the  Phenomena  and  Appearances  of  the  Heavens  and 
heavenly  Bodies,  fuch  as  we  perceive  them  ;  without 
any  Inquiry  into  the  Reafon,  the  Theory,  or  the 
Truth  thereof.  In  this  Kind  of  Aftronomy,  the 
World  is  conceived  to  be  a  Concave,  fpherical  Sur¬ 
face,  in  whofe  Center  is  the  Earth,  or  rather  the  Eye, 
about  which  the  vifible  Frame  revolves,  wi'h  Stars 
and  Planets  fixed  in  the  Circumference  thereof,  and 
on  this  Suppofition  all  the  Phenomena  are  deter- 
m  i  n  ed . 

’Tis  called  fpherical  Aftronomy ,  from  the  Sphere , 
the  Subjcdl  thereof;  and  which  is  that  concave  Orb 
or  Expanfe,  which  in  veils  our  Globe,  and  in  which 
the  heavenly  Bodies,  Sun,  Stars,  Planets,  and  Co¬ 
mets  appear  to  be  fixed  at  an  equal  Di  (lance  Irani  the 
Eye. 

This  Sphere  (as  it  includes  the  fixed  Scars,  whence 
we  alfo  call  ir  the  Sphere  of  the  fixed  .Stars)  is  vaflly 
great.  The  Diameter  of  the  Earth's  Orbit  is  fo  fmall 
in  Re fp eft  of  the  Diameter  hereof,  that  the  Cemer  of 
the  Sphere  is  not  lenfibly  changed  by  any  Alteration 
of  the  Spectator's  Place  jn  the  fevcial  Parts  <>t  the 

Orbit ; 
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Orbit ;  But  dill,  in  all  the  Points  of  the  Earth’s  Sur¬ 
face,  and  at  all  Times,  the  Inhabitants  have  the  fame 
Appearance  of  the  Sphere  ;  that  is,  the  fixed  Scars 
feem  to  po fiefs  the  fame  Points  in  the  Surface  of  the 
Sphere.  For  our  Way  of  judging  of  the  Places,  £s?c. 
of  the  Stars,  is  to  conceive  right  Lines  drawn  from 
the  Eye,  or  the  Center  of  the  Earth,  through  the 
Centers  of  the  Scars,  and  continued  thence,  till  they 
cut  the  aforefaid  Sphere  ;  the  Points  where  thefe  Lines 
terminate  therein,  are  the  apparent  Places  of  thofe 
Stars. 

The  better  to  determine  the  Places  of  the  heavenly 
Bodies  in  the  Sphere ,  feveral  Circles  are  imagined  to 
be  described  on  the  Surface  thereof*,  hence  called 
Circles  of  the  Sphere  ;  which  are  ten  in  Number,  viz. 
fix  greater,  and  four  leffer. 

The  greater  are,  the  (a)  Horizon ,  (b)  Meridian , 
(c)  Equator,  (d)  Ecliplick ,  (e)  the  Colures ,  and  the  (f ) 
Azimuths  ;  which  are  all  equal,  and  cut  each  other 
into  equal  Portions,  or  Semicircles,  and  cut  the  whole 
Sphere  into  two  equal  Parts,  or  Hemifpheres ,  having 
their  Center  in  the  Center  thereof. 

The  leffer  Circles  are,  the  two  (g)  Tropicks ,  and  the 
two  (h)  Polars\  which  divide  the  Sphere  into  two  un¬ 
equal  Parts. 

Of  the  four  greater  Circles ,  there  are  three,  viz. 
the  Horizon ,  Meridian ,  and  Equator ,  whofe  Poles, 
or  the  Points  they  are  underftood  to  be  drawn  or  de- 
feribed  from,  are  of  very  great  Confequence  in  the 
Sphere ,  and  are  called  Cardinal  Points.  The  two  fir  ft 
are  the  Arftick,  or  North  Pole ,  which  is  that  vifible  to 
us ;  and  its  oppofite  the  An  tar  Slick,  or  South  Pole. 
Thefe  two  Points,  each  90  Degrees  difiant  from  the 
Equator,  are  called,  by  way  of  Excellence,  the  Poles 
of  the  World ,  and  are  the  two  Extremities  of  the 
Axis  whereon  the  Sphere  revolves  ;  whence  their  Name 
zroXos,  .from  •o-oAeiv,  vertere,  to  turn.  The  next  to 
thefe,  are  the  Zenith  and  Nadir ,  called  vertical 
Points  ;  one  direftly  over  our  Heads,  which  is  the 
Zenith  ;  and  the  other,  viz.  the  Nadir ,  diredlly  un¬ 
der  our  Feet. 

The  Zenith,  is  a  Point  in  the  Surface  of  the 
Sphere,  from  which  a  right  Line,  drawn  through  the 
Spectator's  Head,  paftes  through  the  Center  of  the 
Earth.  Hence  there  are  as  many  Zeniths  as  there  are 
different  Places  on  the  Earth  where  the  Heavens  may 
be  feen  ;  and  upon  the  changing  our  Place,  we  alfo 
change  our  Zenith. 

The  Nadir,  is  that  Point  diametrically  oppofite 
to  the  Zenith.  The  Nadir  is  the  Zenith  to  our  Anti¬ 
podes  ;  as  our  Zenith  is  the  Nadir  to  them.  Thefe  two 
Points  are  alfo  the  Poles  of  the  Horizon. 

The  other  Points ,  arc  the  Equ  inoctial,  wherein 
the  EcJiptick  and  Equator  interfetft ;  particularly  that 
whence  the  Sun  afeends  towards  the  North  Pole,  is 
called  the  vernal  Point ;  and  that  by  which  he  de- 
feends  to  the  South  Pole,  the  autumnal  Point.  Which 
Points  are  confidered  as  the  Poles  of  the  Meridian. 

Having  confidered  thefe  Points ,  we’ll  proceed  to 
the  Ex  amen  of  the  feveral  different  Circles  which  we 
imagine  to  compofe  the  Sphere,  beginning  by  the 
greater,  and  of  them,  by  the  Horizon. 

The  Horizon,  (in  Greek  0^^ «v,  from  o/wf<o,  ter - 
mi  no,  definio\  an  J  in  Latin,  fmi tor,  fi  niftier)  is  a  Cir¬ 
cle,  which  when,  from  an  even  and  open  Place,  we 
turn  our  Eyes  round  about  us,  terminates  every  where 
our  Sight,  and  fee  ms  to  join  the  Heavens  and  Earth 
together ;  and  fervc*9,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  to 
divide  the  Sphere,  or  the  World,  into  two  equal  Parts, 
or  Hemifpheres,  viz.  fuperior,  and  inferior  5  and  is 
fuppoftd  to  be  deferibed  from  the  two  Points  oppofite 
tons,  7.  c.  the  Zenith  and  Nadir:  So  that  when  we 
change  Place,  we  alfo  change  the  Horizon ,  becaufe 
the  Zenith  and  Nadir  arc  changed. 

.1  he  Meridian  (the  fecond  great  Circle  in  Order) 
is  a  Circle  of  the  Sphere ,  pitting  through  the  Zenith, 
Nadir,  and  Poles  of  the  World,  and  dividing  the 
Sphere  into  two  Hemifpheres ,  the  one  caftern,  and  the 
other  weftern. 

It  is  called  Meridian ,  from  the  Latin,  inert  dies, 
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Noon,  or  Mid-day;  by  reaicm  when  the  Sun  '  • 
this  Circle,  the  Day  is  half  fpent,  in  thofe  Places ^ 
tuate  under  jc ;  the  Sun  being  then  at  an  equal  ry 
ftance  from  the  Orient  and  Occident ,  or  from  the  T ^ 
and  Weft. 

The  Eqjjator,  (the  third  of  the  great  Circles 
have  imagined)  is  a  Circle  of  the  Sphere  equally  ? 
ftant  from  the  two  Poles  of  the  World,  or  having 
fame  Poles  with  thofe  of  the  World,  it  is  call 1  ? 
Equator,  by  reafon  when  the  Sun  is  therein,  the  Da- 
and  Nights  are  equal  ;  which  happens  twice  a  Y  -  * 
viz.  according  to  the  New  Style ,  about  the  twentb'’ 
Day  of  March ,  and  the  twenty- third  of  Septembe  ! 
whence,  alfo,  it  is  called  Equinottial.  ' 

Every  Point  of  the  Equator  is  a  Quadrant’s  DifW, 
from  the  Poles  of  the  World  ;  whence  it  follow/ 
that  the  Equator  divides  the  Sphere  into  two  Hem'* 
fpheres,  in  one  of  which  is  the  northern,  and  in  th' 
other  the  fouthern  Pole ;  which  are  both  joined  by  an 
imaginary  Line,  called  the  Axis  of  the  World.  1 

The  Equator,  by  its  Converfion  from  EafttoWeft 
meafures  the  Day.  For  the  Equator  being  cut  intd 
360  Parts,  or  Degrees,  and  the  Day  divided  into 21 
Hours,  15  of  thofe  Degrees  are  elapfed  in  the  Space 
of  an  Hour.  Hence  we  have  frequent  Occafion  for 
the  Converfion  of  Degrees  of  the  Equator  into  Time- 
and,  again,  for  the  Re-converfion  of  Parts  of  Time 
into  Parts  of  the  Equator.  For  Performance  whereof 
we  refer  to  our  Treatife  of  Geography.  * 

We  muft  obferve  here,  that  from  the  various  Po- 
fition  of  the  Equator  to  the  Horizon ,  we  ufe  to  di- 
ftinguifh  a  triple  Situation  of  the  Sphere'.  For  thofe 
are  laid  to  have  the  Sphere  dir ett,  who  dwell  under 
the  Equator ;  becaufe  the  Equator  cuts  their  Horizon 
at  right  Angles.  On  the  contrary,  the  Sphere  \ub- 
lique  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  Parts  between  the  Equa. 
tor  and  the  Poles  of  the  World  ;  becaufe  the  Equatir 
cuts  their  Horizon  in  an  oblique  Manner.  And  thofe 
who  are  placed  under  the  Poles,  have  the  Sphere  pj. 
rallel ;  becaufe  the  Equator  is  parallel  to  their  Hori¬ 
zon  ;  or  rather,  is  the  fame  as  their  Horizon ,  and  is  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Tropicks  and  Poles. 

Between  thefe  four  great  Circles ,  is  a  Fafcit,  or 
broad  Circle,  called  Zodiack,  whofe  Middle  isia 
the  Ecliplick ,  and  its  Extremes  two  Circles  parallel 
thereto,  at  fuch  a  Diftance  from  it,  as  to  bound  oc 
comprehend  the  Excurfions  of  the  Sun  and  Planets. 
It  is  called  Zodiack ,  from  the  Greek  guov,  an  Animal; 
by  reafon  of  the  Conftellations  therein.  Others  de¬ 
rive  it  from  £wyi,  Life;  from  an  Opinion  that  the 
Planets  have  a  great  Influence  on  animal  Life. 

The  Sun  never  deviates  from  the  Middle  of  the 
Zodiack,  i.  e.  from  the  Ecliplick,  (which  is  a  Fine 
drawn  in  the  Middle  of  the  Zodiack)  the  Planets  all 
do  it,  more  or  lefs.  Their  greateft  Deviations,  called 
Latitudes,  are  the  Meafure  of  the  Breadth  of  the  Zo- 
diack\  which  is  broader,  or  narrower,  as  the  greateft 
Latitude  of  the  Planets  is  made  more  or  lefs.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  fome  make  it  16,  fome  18,  and  fome  20 
Degrees  broad. 

The  Zod  1  ac  cutting  the  Equator  obliquely, makes 
an  Angle  therewith  of  23  Degrees  and  an  half;  or, 
more  precifely,  of  23 0  29',  which  is  what  we  call 
the  Obliquity  of  the  Zodiack,  and  is  the  Sun’s  greateft 
Declination. 

The  Zodiac  is  divided  into  twelve  Portions,  called 
Signs  ;  and  thofe  Divifions,  or  Signs,  are  denomina¬ 
ted  from  the  Conftellations  which  anciently  poflefled 
each  Part.  Aufonius  has  comprehended  the  Names  of 
thofe  Signs,  in  the  two  following  Verfes : 

Sunt  Aries ,  Later  us,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 

Libra  quo,  S  cor  plus,  Arcitencns ,  Caper,  Amp  hors, 
Pi  fees. 

% 

But  the  Zodiack  being  immoveable,  and  the  Stars  ha¬ 
ving  a  Motion  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  thofe  Conftelb* 
tions  no  longer  correfpond  to  their  proper  Sip*) 
whence  arifes  what  we  call  the  Preceffion  of  the  &]m* 
noxes,  a  Term  applied  to  the  Equinoxes,  which,  l>y;V 
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fl0W,  infenfible  Motion,  change  their  Places,- go- 
^  hirkwards,  or  weftward,  i.  e.  in  antecedent ta,  as 
Aft r 0 n ornwi  ca  1 1  it,  or  contrary  to  the  Order  of  the 

%When  a  Star,  therefore,  is  faid  to  be  in  fuch  a 
of  the  Zodiack,  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  that 
or  Conftellation  of  the  Firmament ;  but  only  of 
that’ twelfth  Fart  of  the  Zodiack,  or  dodecatemory 

^Caffini  has  alfo  obferved  a  Track  in  the  Heavens, 
vithin  whofe  Bounds  moft  of  the  Comets,  though 
not  all  of  them,  are  obferved  to  keep,  which,  for  this 
Reafon  he  calls  the  Zodiack  of  the  Comets.  This  he 
makes  ’as  broad  as  the  other  Zodiack ,  and  marks  it 
with  Siyyts,  and  Conftellations ,  like  that ;  as  Ant inous, 
pezafus,  Andromeda, ,  Tauru j,  Orion,  the  leffer  Bog , 
Hydro  the  Centaur ,  Scorpion,  and  Sagittary. 

The  Points  of  the  Ecliptick  whereby  the  Sun's  A f- 
rpnt  above  the  Equator ,  and  its  Decent  below  it,  are 
terminated,  are  called  folftitial  Points .  The  firft 
Point  which  is  the  Beginning  of  the  firft  Degree  of 
Cancer,  is  called  the  AZftival,  or  Summer  Point-,  and 
the  latter,  which  is  in  the  Beginning  of  the  firft  Point 
of  Capricorn ,  the  Winter  Point  i  Therefore  the  Time 
when  the  Sun  is  in  one  of  the  folftitial  Points,  that  is, 
when  he  is  at  his  greateft  Diftance  from  the  Equator , 
which  is  23  Degrees  and  an  half,  is  called  Solftice,  be- 
caufe  he  then  appears  to  /land  ft  ill ,  and  not  to  change 
his  Place  in  the  Degrees  of  the  Zodiack,  any  Way  ; 
not  that  he  does  not  follow,  then,  his  ufual  Courfe 
from  Eaft  to  Weft,  but  becaufe  he  is  no  longer  per¬ 
ceived  to  advance  towards  the  Septentrion ,  or  Meri - 
Man •  an  Appearance  owing  to  the  Obliquity  of  our 
Sphere,  and  which  thofe  who  live  under  the  Equator 

are  Strangers  to. 

TheSotSTi  ces  are  two  in  each  Year,  the  ZEftival , 
or  Summer  Solftice ;  and  the  Hyemal,  or  Winter  Solftice. 

I  The  Summer  Solftice  is  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  Tropick, 

*  which  is  on  the  nth  of  June-,  when  he  makes  the 
longed  Day.  The  Whiter  Solftice  is  when  he  enters 
the  firft  Degree  of  Capricorn ,  which  is  on  the  1  ith  of 
December ;  when  he  begins  to  return  towards  us,  and 
makes  the  fhorteft  Day. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  as  in  our  northern  Hemi- 
fpherej  for  in  the  fouthern,  the  Sun's  Entrance  into 
Capricorn  makes  the  Summer  Solftice ;  and  that  into 
Cancer  the  Winter  Solftice . 

Beftdes  thefe  two  folftitial  Points  placed  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  there  are  two  o- 
thers  in  the  Beginning  of  Aries  and  Libra ,  called  equi¬ 
noctial  \  which  are  the  two  Points  wherein  the  Equa¬ 
tor  and  Ecliptick  interfedt  each  other.  That  in  the 
firft  Point  of  Aries  is  called  the  'vernal ;  and  the  o- 
ther,  in  the  firft  Point  of  Libra ,  the  autumnal  Point . 
In  thefe  four  Points,  viz.  the  two  J< olftitial ,  and  the 
two  eqmottial,  the  four  Seafons  of  the  Year  begin ; 
njiz.  the  Spring ,  the  Summer ,  the  Autumn ,  and  the 
Winter . 

Through  thefe  Points  pafTes  two  Circles,  the  laft 
of  the  greater  ones,  called  Col u res,  from  xoXoe,  mu* 
tdus,  or  tr  uncat  us,  and  yp*,  Tail,  q,  d.  appearing 
w,t!i  the  Tail  cut  oft becaufe  never  feen  entire  above 
the  Horizon.  One  of  them,  bccaufc  pafting  through 
the  folftitial  Point  of  the  Ecliptick ,  Is  called  folftitial 
Colurg ,  and  the  other  equinoctial,  becaufe  it  pafTes 
through  the  equinoctial  Point.  Thefe  two  Colures  are 

Magined  to  interfedt  each  other  at  right  Angles,  in  the 
loles  of  the  World. 

The  four  leffer  Circles,  which  divide  the  Sphere  into 

lwo  unequa!  Segments,  arc  the  two  Tropick  s ,  and  the 
two  Polars. 

The  Tropic  res,  iK,  are  two  Circles  parallel  to  the 
‘j-JMfor ,  at  fuch  Diftance  therefrom,  as  is  equal  to 
I  “Un's  greateft  Recefs  from  the  Equator  towards 
.,le  loles  $  or  to  the  Sun's  greateft  Declination  ;  or 
1C  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptick ,  Of  the  two  Tropicks, 
W  drawn  through  the  Beginning  of  Cancer  is  called 
e  Tropick  of  Cancer ;  and  that  through  the  Begin- 
’JR  ol  Capricorn,  the  Troptck  of  Capricorn . 

*hcy  have  their  Names  from  th s  Greek  rpoirtit  turn, 


Converfion  5  as  being  the  Limits  of  the  Sun's  Way* 
or  Declination  towards  the  North  and  South 5  fo  that 
when  the  Sun  is  arrived  at  either  of  them,  he  turns  the 
other  Way. 

Hence,  1.  Since  the  Declination  of  the  Ecliptick 
is  the  Arch  B  D,  A  C  will  be  the  Diftance  of  the 
Tropicks  which  is  double  the  greateft  Declination. 

•  2.  Wherefore,  if  the  Sun's  Meridian  Altitude  be 
obferved,  both  in  the  Winter  and  Summer  Solftice , 
and  the  latter  be  fubftradbed  from  the  former,  the  Re¬ 
mainder  will  be  the  Diftance  of  the  Tropicks  -,  half 
whereof  is  the  greateft  Declination  of  the  Ecliptick . 

The  Polar  Circles,  p  q,  are  two  leffer  Circles  of 
the  Sphere,  parallel  to  the  Equator ,  at  the  Diftance  of 
23  Degrees  from  each  Pole,  ferving  to  mark  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Frigid  Zones.  The  Polar  Circles  are 
particularly  denominated  from  their  refpedtive  neigh¬ 
bouring  Poles,  the  ArCiick  and  AntarCiick . 

Thefe  feveral  Circles  are  reprefen  ted  in  their  natural 
Order,  in  an  artificial  Sphere  called  Armillary,  from 
its  confiding  of  a  Number  of  Fafcia,  or  Rings  of 
Br^fs,  or  other  Matter ;  called,  by  the  Latins ,  Ar- 
millce ,  from  their  refembling  of  Bracelets,  or  Rings 
for  the  Arms.  This  Armillary  Sphere  ferves  to  give 
an  Idea  of  the  Office  and  Pofition  of  each  Circle 
thereof,  and  to  folve  various  Problems  relating 
thereto. 

Armillary  Spheres  are  of  different  Kinds,  with  re* 
gard  to  the  Pofition  of  the  Earth  therein ;  whence 
they  become  diftinguilhed  into  Ptolemaic  and  Coper - 
nican  Spheres  in  the  firft  whereof  the  Earth  is  in  the 
Center,  and  in  the  latter  near  the  Circumference,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Pofition  which  that  Planet  obtains  in 
thofe  Sy  Items. 

The  Ptolemaic  Sphere,  is  that  commonly  in  Ufe. 
In  the  Middle,  upon  the  Axis  of  the  Sphere,  is  a  Ball 
T,  reprefenting  the  Earth,  on  whofe  Surface  are  the 
Circles,  &c.  of  the  Earth.  The  Sphere  is  made  to 
revolve  about  the  faid  Axis ,  which  remains  at  Reft  5 
by  which  Means  the  Sun's  diurnal  and  annual  Courfe 
about  the  Earth,  are  reprefented,  according  to  the 
Ptalemaick  Hypo t hefts :  And  even,  by  Means  whereof, 
all  Problems,  relating  to  the  Phenomena  of  the  Sun 
and  Earth,  are  folved  as  upon  the  Celeftial  Globe,  and 
after  the  fame  Manner. 

The  Coper  nican  Sphere ,  is  very  different  From 
the  Ptolemaic ,  both  in  its  Conftitution  and  Ufe  5  and 
more  intricate  in  both.  Indeed  the  Inftrument  is  in 
the  Hands  of  fo  few  People,  and  its  Ufe  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  except  what  we  have  in  the  more  common 
Inftruments,  particularly  the  Globe,  and  Ptolemaic 
Sphere,  that  we  fhali  be  cafily  excufed  the  not  filling 
up  Room  with  any  Defcription  thereof. 

Having  thus  far  proceeded  on  the  Doftrine  of  the 
Sphere,  and  mentioned  here  the  Ptolemaic  and  Coper - 
nican  Spheres ;  I  judge  improper,  for  the  Inftru&ion 
of  thofe  who  have  not  the  leaft  Tindture  of  Agro¬ 
nomy,  and  to  leave  nothing  untouched  which  could 
contribute  toward  the  Elucidation  of  all,  and  every 
one  of  the  Problems  of  that  divine  Science,  to  attempt 
in  this  Place  the  feveral  Syftems,  or  Hypothefes,  of 
the  World,  but  more  particularly,  thofe  of  Ptolemy , 
Copernicus,  and  Tycho  Brahe  beginning  with  the  De¬ 
finition  of  Syftem . 

System,  in  Aftronomy,  denotes  an  Hypothefts ,  or 
Suppoficion,  of  a  certain  Order,  and  Arrangement  of 
the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Univerfe*  whereby  Aftrono- 
tners  explain  ail  the  Phenomena,  or  Appearances  of 
the  heavenly  Bodies,  their  Motions,  Changes,  &c. 
Syftem  and  Hypothefts  have  much  the  fame  Significa¬ 
tion  j  unlefs,  perhaps,  Iiypothfis  be  a  more  particular 
Syftem  \  and  Syftem  a  more  general  Hypothefts . 

Some  late  Authors,  indeed,  furnilh  a  further  Di- 
ftinflion  :  An  Hypothefts ,  fay  they,  is  a  mere  Suppo¬ 
sition,  or  Ficftion  ;  founded  rather  on  Imagination* 
than  Reafon :  A  Syftem  is  only  built  on  the  firmeft 
Ground,  and  raifed  by  the  fevereft  Rules :  It  is  found¬ 
ed  on  oftronotnical  Obfervation9,  and  phyfical  Caufes* 
and  confirmed  by  geometrical  Demonftrationa, 
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The  mod  celebrated  Syf terns  of  the  World  are,  as  l 
have  already  obierved,  the  Ptolemaick ,  the  Copernican J 
and  the  Tycbonick  i  the  GEconomy  of  each  whereof  is 
as  follows  : 

Ptolemaick.  Syf  lent  places  the  Earth  at  Reft  in 
the  Center  of  the  Univerfe  ;  and  makes  the  Heavens, 
lolid  and  uncorruptible,  revolve  round  the  fame  from 
i£ aft  to  Weft,  and  carry  all  the  heavenly  Bodies, 
Stars,  and  Planets  along  with  them. 

It  is  called  Ptolemaick  Syftem ,  not  becaufe  Ptolemy 
is  the  Author  of  it,  but  becaufe  he  has  perfected  it; 
fince  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans ,  two  Nations,  much 
addicted  to  Aftronomy ,  had,  long  before  him,  placed 
the  Earth  likewife  at  Reft  in  the  Center  of  the  Uni¬ 
verfe  ;  and  imagining  they  had  obferved  eight  different 
Motions  in  the  Heavens ,  viz.  the  Motion  of  the  fixed 
Stars  from  Eaft  to  Weft  in  24  Hours*,  and  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  feven  Planets  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  they 
thought  fit  to  diftinguifh  eight  different  heavenly 
Orbs,  which  moved  round  the  Earth,  viz.  the  Orb  of 
the  fixed  Stars,  and  feven  Orbs  for  the  feven  Planets, 

Plato ,  Ariftotle,  Eudoxus ,  Calippus ,  and  almoft 
all  the  moll  famous  Aftronomers ,  who  preceeded  Pto¬ 
lemy,  followed  this  Syftem,  and  were  pleafed  to  call 
the  Orb  or  Heaven  of  the  fixed  Stars  primum  mobile , 
under  the  Suppofuion,  that  by  its  Motion  the  inferior 
Orbs  of  the  Planets  were  carried  in  the  Space  of  24, 
or  rather  23  Hours,  56  Minutes,  4  Seconds  from 
Eaft  to  Weft. 

They  had  alfo  appointed  a  certain  Period  of  Time 
for  the  Planets  to  perfect  their  Courfe  from  Weft  to 
Eaft ,  each  in  its  refpe&ive  Orb,  againft  the  Motion 
of  the  Primum  Mobile  -,  viz.  Saturn  accomplifhed  his 
in  almoft  thirty  Years,  Jupiter  in  twelve.  Mars  in 
two,  the  Sun  in  one,  Venus  in  a  little  more  than  fe¬ 
ven  Months,  Mercury  in  three  Months,  and  the  Moon 
in  one  Month. 

The  Aftronomers ,  who  fucceeded  thefe,  particularly 
Arfatilis  and  T 'imocharis  (who  flourifhed  at  Alexandria 
about  330  Years  belore  the  Birth  of  Chrift,)  having 
compared  their  own  Obfervations,  with  thofe  of  their 
PredecefTors  imagined  to  have  difeovered  in  the  fix’d 
Stars,  a  Motion  from  Weft  to  Eaft  ;  confirmed  there¬ 
in,  by  pretending  to  have  obferved,  that  the  firft  and 
the  molt  occidental  or  weftward  Star  in  the  Horn  of 
Aries ,  which  the  antient  Aftronomers  had  difeovered 
in  the  greater  Circle  of  Latitude,  paffing  through  the 
Poles  of  the  Zodiac  and  the  vernal  equinoctial  Point, 
had,  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Signs ,  or  by  Con- 
fequence,  advanced  further  with  the  reft  of  the  Stars, 
which  was  confirmed  two  hundred  Years  afterwards  by 
HypparchtiSj  and  alfo  by  Ptolemy  himfelf,  in  the  Year 
of  Chrift ,  130 ;  therefore  above  the  Firmament,  or 
the  Heaven  of  the  Stars,  which  Ptolemy  fuppofed  to 
be  carried  round  its  Orb,,  by  its  proper  Motion,  in 
the  Space  of  36000  Years,  they  thought  proper  to 
imagine  a  ninth  Heaven ,  as  a  primum  mobile ,  which, 
in  the  Space  of  24  Hours,  could  carry  the  other  Hea¬ 
vens  along  with  him,  from  Eaft  to  Weft\  which  Opi¬ 
nion  was  defended  afterwards  by  Albategnius ,  Alphra • 
gams,  John  dc  Sacrobofco  and  others ;  but  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  Century  Thebitius  and  Alphonfus ,  King  of  Ca- 
ftille  5  and  in  the  fourteenth,  George  Puerbach,  and 
John  Regiomontanus  difeovered,  or  rather  thought  to 
have  difeovered  in  the  Firmament  or  eighth  Sphere,  a 
third  Motion,  which  they  called  Trepidation. 

The  Senators  of  King  Alphonfus  conceived  three 
Motions  in  the  eighth  Sphere ;  the  firft  they  called 
Raptusy  whereby  the  eighth  Sphere ,  together  with  the 
reft  of  the  inferior  Orbs ,  were  carried  by  the  Primum 
Mobile,  in  the  Space  of  24  Hours,  from  Eaft  to  Weft . 
i  hey  were  plealed  to  give  it  a  fecond  Motion  which 
they  called  Proper ,  whereby,  in  the  Space  of  40000 
Years,  it  was  carried  from  Weft  to  Eaft  j  and  the 
third  they  divided  into  two  Librations,  whereby  the 
fame  eighth  Sphere  feerned  to  waver  or  librate  through 
an  Arch  of  two  Degrees  and  twenty  Minutes,  forne- 
tirnes  to  the  Eaft,  and  fometimes  to  the  Weft.  They 
attributed  the  firft  fitubation,  or  Librarian  to  a 
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ninth  Sphere,  inti  the  laft,  to  a  tenth,  calling  thof 
two  Spheres  the  Chryftalline  Heavens  \  the  firft  fmrj 

to  account  for  that  How  Motion  of  the  fixed  Stars 
above-mentioned,  and  the  fecond  was  to  folve  ^ 
Motions  of  Libration  and  Trepidation. 

Note ,  That  the  Motion  of  Trepidation  is  a  Kind  of 
Libration  or  Shaking,  which  the  antient  Mro 
nopiers  attributed  to  the  Chryftalline  Heaven  to 
account  for  certain  Irregularities,  which  f]L 
obferved  in  the  Motion  of  the  Planets.  ' 

Therefore  in  this  Hypothefis  the  ninth  Sphere  isftg 
firft  Chryftalline  Heaven,  and  the  tenth  the  fecond 
Chryftalline  ;  and  confequently  there  fhould  be  eleven 
Mobile  Heavens  j  to  which  fome  famous  Theologians 
and  the  venerable  Bede  among  the  reft,  have  added  a 
twelfth,  which  they  place  above  the  reft,  for  tj,e 
eternal  Manfion  of  the  Bleffed,  and  which  they  call 
Empyreum  5  and  this  they  make  immobile  and  Square; 
becaufe  ’cis  faid  in  the  Apocalypfe ,  c.  21.  v.  16,  tk 
the  celeftial  City  is  placed  in  a  Square.  The  Order 
of  thefe  twelve  Heavens ,  is  exprefied  in  the  follow 
Yerfe :  0 

Em  mo  cry  cry  Ji :  Sa  ju  ma  Sol  ve  me  lu. 

i.  e.  Empyreum  5  Primum  Mobile ;  the  fecond  Chry 
ftalline ;  the  firft  Chryftalline  the  Firmament,  Sa¬ 
turn  defigned  by  a  Scythe  j  Jupiter  by  a  Thunder¬ 
bolt  j  Mars  by  a  Buckler  5  Sol  by  his  Difkj  Venus 
by  a  Mirrour ;  Mercurius  by  his  Cadduce ;  and  the 
Moon  by  a  Crefcent. 

But  as  the  Alphonfians,  befides  the  proper  Motion 
of  the  fixed  Stars,  or  of  the  Firmament,  from  Wtft 
to  Eaft ,  have  attributed  to  the  fame  Firmament  or 
eighth  Sphere,  another  Motion  (though  a  very  uncer¬ 
tain  one)  which  they  called  Trepidation  ;  they  have  in 
the  fame  Manner  extended  their  Liberality  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  Planets,  to  each  of  whom  (the  Sun  excepted) 
they  have  granted,  befides  their  proper  Motion  from 
Weft  to  Eaft ,  another  which  they  call  Retrograded > 
befides  the  Sun ,  as  well  as  the  other  Planets  is  fome¬ 
times  more  and  fometimes  lefs  diftant  from  us. 
Whence  Ptolemy ,  to  explain  all  thofe  Appearance, 
has  imagined  Excentrick  Circles ,  and  Epicicles,  By 
the  Excentrick ,  he  pretends  to  give  fufficienc  R«* 
Tons  for  the  greater  or  leffer  Diftance  of  the  Pla¬ 
nets  from  the  Earth  ;  and  to  explain  by  the  Epicycles 
their  Station ,  Direction,  and  Retrogradation . 

An  Excentrick  Circle,  is  a  Circle  which  has 
not  the  fame  Center  with  the  Earth,  and  is  in  this 
Syftem  the  very  Orbit  of  the  Planet  itfelf,  and  which 
it  is  fuppofed  to  deferibe  about  the  Earth,  and  which 
is  conceived  Excentrick  thereto.  The  antient  Afire- 
nomers  called  alfo  this  Circle  Deferent ,  becaufe  pd- 
fing  through  the  Center  of  the  Planet  it  feems  to  liip- 
porc  or  fuftain  in  its  Orbit. 

The  Ptolemaick  Epicycle  is  a  Sphere  which 
revolves  with  the  Moon,  of  the  Thickncfs  allowed  its 
Heaven  or  Orbit ;  and  which  fometimes  ihews  it 
higher  and  fometimes  lower. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  Idea  of  the  Ptohneld 
Syftem,  which  all  the  modern  Aftronomers  rejed,  a9 
contrary  to  all  their  Obfervations,  and  attended  v/ith 
feveral  Abfurdities,  though  in  fome  Meafure  more 
agreeable  to  the  Scripture,  which  Places  the  Earth 

at  reft  upon  its  own  Stability.  We’ll  proceed  to  the 

Copernican  System,  , 

This  Syftem,  which  attributes  a  Motion  to  tw 
Earth,  has  had  its  Purtifans  in  all  Ages.  Firft*  Ah- 
ftotle  tells  us,  /.  2.  de  Casio,  c.  13.  that  Pylhagora 
and  his  Difciples'  had  placed  the  Fire  or  Sun* 
mod  perfect  of  the  Elements  in  the  Center  of  tnei 
Syftem,  and  made  the  Earth  move  like  a  Planet  roon 
itj  to  which  this  other  Opinion  of  the  Fythfgore^1^ 
that  the  heavenly  Bodies  move,  and  by  their 
form  an  Harmony  among  them,  is  in  no  manner  co 
trary  j  fincc  the  Earth,  being  a  Planct}  and  Juvn  b 
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it5  Motion  like  the  reft,  might  be  faid  to  obferve  by 
that  Motion  a  conftant  Order,  and  to  form  an  Har¬ 
mony  with  the  reft  of  the  heavenly  Bodies. 

Ariftarcbus  the  Samian ,  Philolaus ,  Heraclides,  Ni~ 
l(Ctas  of  Siracufa ,  Ecphantus,  Leucippus ,  and  Plato 
himftlf  defended  the  Pythagorean  Hypothefs,  which 
wjien  once  reduced  into  abetter  Form  by  Agronomical 
Obfervation,  acquired  fo  great  a  Reputation,  that  it 
was  very  much  illuftrated  by  Cardinal  Cufanus ;  and 
after  him  Nicholas  Copernicus ,  a  Prebend  of  Thorn  in 
Poland,  employed  thirty  Years  in  an  aftiduous  Labour, 
viz,  from  i  500  to  1 530,  to  eftablifh  it  on  the  fureft  and 
moft  demonftrable  Principle,  hence  it  has  been  called 
fmce  the  Coper nican  Hypothefs  *,  and  has  been  follow¬ 
ed  by  almoft  all  the  moft  modern  AJlronomers ,  as  Jo¬ 
achim  Rheticus ,  Chriftopher  Rotbm annus ,  Mefthlinus, 
prajm.  Remold,  Computator  of  the  Prutenick- Tables, 
Kepler,  Galileo,  among  the  reft,  Renatus  des  Cartes , 
who  by  the  new,  perfect,  and  eafy  Method  he  has  re¬ 
duced  it  to,  can  claim  a  Right  to  it  as  his  own.  This 
Hypothefs  is  digefted  in  the  following  Manner. 

The  Sun  (a)  is  placed  in  the  Middle  of  our  Vortex,  or 
Syftem,  as  a  fixed  Scar.  Around  the  Sun  move  in  fe- 
veral  Orbits,  fir  ft  Mercury,  (b)  who  accomplices  his 
Courfe  in  the  Space  of  three  Months  *,  then  Venus ,  (c) 
who  perfects  hers  in  eight  Months.  Afterwards  comes 
the  great  Orbit ,  (e)  which  the  Earth  runs  round  in  its 
annual  Motion.  About  the  Earth  in  a  particular  Or- 
hit  moves  the  Moon ,  (d)  or  rather  Ellipfis,  and  who  ac¬ 
complices  her  Courfe  in  the  Space  of  a  Month.  The 
great  Orbit  of  the  Earth  is  received  into  the  Circle  of 
Mars ,  which  Mars  over- run  in  the  Space  of  two 
Years}  to  this  fucceeds  the  Circle  of  the  Orbit  of  Ju¬ 
piter  •,  and  to  Jupiter,  Saturn ,  or  the  Orbit  of  Saturn  ; 
fo  that  Jupiter,  in  his  Orbit,  in  the  Space  of  twelve 
Years,  and  Saturn  in  his,  in  the  Space  of  thirty,  ac- 
complilh  their  Courfes  or  Periods.  Befides  as  the 
Moon  moves  round  the  Earth,  likewife  four  fmall 
Moons ,  or  Satellites  move  round  Jupiter ,  and  five 
round  Saturn. 

If  we  believe  des  Cartes ,  there  are  in  our  Vortex  or 
Syftem,  in  whofe  Center  the  Sun  is  placed,  feveral 
fmal'ler  Vortices,  viz .  thofe  of  Saturn ,  Jupiter,  and  of 
the  Earth  itfelf.  In  the  Earth’s  Vortex,  the  Moon 
moves,  as  in  an  Ellipfis  ;  and  in  the  Vortex  of  Saturn , 
and  of  Jupiter  moves  Saturn ,  and  Jupiter's  Satellites. 
The  fame  Des  Cartes  believes,  that  what  we  have  con¬ 
ceived  of  our  Vortex  can  alfo  be  applied  or  attributed 
to  all  the  others,  which  wc  may  imagine  round  the 
fixed  Stars  ;  for  every  one  of  the  fixed  Stars  feem  to 

him  as  fo  many  Suns ,  which  have  every  one  of  them 
their  Vortex . 


The  Copernican  and  Cartefian  Syftem,  being  thus 
clearly  demonftrated,  we’ll  proceed  to  the  Explication 
or  its  different  Phenomena . 

1.  When  the  Earth  by  its  diurnal  Motion,  is  car¬ 
ried  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  the  Sun  appears  to  us  to  be 
carried  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  whence  proceeds  the  Vi- 
c'lfitude  of  the  Day  and  Night. 

2.  The  Earth  moves  not  only  round  its  Axis ,  but 
proceeds  alfo  each  Day  in  the  great  Or^/7  or  Zodiack, 
according  to  the  Order  of  the  Signs,  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  a  Globe  rolled  on  a  Plan,  proceeds  according  to 
the  Length  of  the  Plan,  while  its  Superficy  turns 
round  the  Center  or  Axis ;  or  as  a  Bird,  flying  from 
°ne  End  of  a  Ship  under  Sail  to  the  other,  moves  alfo 
with  the  Ship.  Therefore,  while  the  Earth  is  be¬ 
tween  the  Sun  and  one  of  the  Signs,  the  Sun  appears 
2  be  m  Sign  oppofuc  to  chat,  v.gr.  Suppofe  the 
'mb  10  be  between  Aries  and  the  Sun,  the  Sun  ap¬ 
pears  then  to  be  in  Libra  ;  if  the  Earth  be  in  Cancer, 

r  between  the  Sun  and  Cancer ,  the  Sun  will  be  feen  in 
tyncoru,  In  a  Word  if  the  Earth  be  in  the  boreal 
r  northern  Signs,  the  Sun  will  appear  in  the  Auftral 
0f  Sou/^rn  Signs,  and  vice  verfa. 

3*  In  this  Hypothefis  the  Axis  of  the  Earth ,  mud 
of ,?  rC  C0ncc*vecl  Parallel  to  itfelf,  and  to  the  Axis 

EcP**rafor  1  ^or  ^  *c  was  Para^c*  to  the  Axis  of  the 
Far*™*  illerc  wouki  be  a  perpetual  and  univerfal 
Vwcx :  That’s  to  fay,  that  the  Days  would  be  al¬ 


ways*  and  every  where,  equal  to  the  Nights  5  an4 
there  would  happen  no  Changes  in  the  Seafons.  *  But 
as  the  Axis  of  the  Earth,  being  parallel  to  the  Axis  of 
the  Equator,  or  of  the  World,  exceeds  23  Degrees 
and  an  half  from  the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptick,  afid  there¬ 
fore  inclines  to  the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptick,  fo  as  to 
form  an  Angle  of  66  Degrees,  30  Minutes,  and  to 
keep  always  its  Parallel ifm  with  the  Axis  of  the 
World,  or  to  move  always  in  the  fame  fen  fib  le  Parts 
of  Heaven  ;  hence  proceeds,  while  the  Earth  by  its 
annual  Morion  is  carried  round  the  Sun,  that  Succef- 

fion  in  the  Viciflicudc  or  Changes  of  Seafons;  for  Ex¬ 
ample  : 

If  at  the  Beginning  of  Summer  (while  the  Sufi  appears 
in  Cancer ,  and  the  Earth  is  in  Capricorn )  the  Earth  be 
placed  in  CE,  (Fig.  2.)  and  its  Axis  (SM)  be  parallel 
to  the  Axis  of  the  World;  and  therefore  diftant  23 
Degrees,  30  Minutes  from  the  Axis  of  the  Eclipticki 
and  conftquently  inclined  to  the  Plan  of  the  annual 
Orbit  of  the  Earth,-  agreeable  to  the  Afigle,  B  CE  H* 
66  Degrees  and  an  half,  the  Ray  of  the  Sun  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  Earth,  or  the  Ray  carried  from  the 
Sun's  Center  to  the  Earth’s  Center  will  touch  the  Su¬ 
perficy  of  the  Earth,  not  in  the  terreftrial  Equator , 
but  in  the  Tropick  of  Cancer,  remote  23  Degrees  30 
Minutes  from  the  Equator  towards  the  Pole  Arflick, 
and  therefore  the  illuminated  Hemifphere  will  com¬ 
prehend  the  whole  Circle  Polar,  Arflick\  and  exclude 
the  whole  Antarflick . 

Let  the  Earth  be  transferred  into.  A,  at  the  Be* 
ginning  of  Autumn ,  and  the  Axis  of  the  Earth,  S  M* 
always  remain  Parallel,  as  well  to  itfelf,  as  to  the  Axis 
of  the  World  :  As  the  Sun  appears  at  that  Time  in 
Libra ,  the  Earth  being  then  in  Aries ,  the  Ray  con¬ 
ducted  from  the  Sun's  Center  to  the  Earth’s  Center, 
perpendicular  then,  to  the  Axis  of  the  World,  will 
fall  on  the  Superficy  of  the  Earth  at  the  Beginning  of 
Libra,  and  be  diftributed  to  both  Poles. 

Let’s  now  imagine  the  Earth  in,  H,  at  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Winter,  the  perpendicular  Ray  of  the  Sun  (the 
Parallelifm  of  the  Axis,  S  M,  always  remaining)  will 
fall  on  the  Tropick  of  Capricorn  ;  and  therefore  the 
illuminated,  or  lighted  Hemifphere,  will  contain 
within  itfelf  the  An  tar  flick  Pole,  and  exclude  the 
Ar flick. 

Laftly,  The  Earth  being  placed  in,  V,  at;  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Spring ,  i.  e.  at  the  Beginning  of  Libra * 
at  which  Time  the  Sun  appears  in  Aries,  the  Ray  con¬ 
duced  from  the  Sun  s  Center  to  the  Earth's  Center 
will  reach  the  Superficy  of  the  Earth  at  the  Beginning 
of  Aries ,  and  then  both  Poles  will  be  again  illumi¬ 
nated  5  but  as  the  illuminated  Face  of  the  Earth  looks 
at  the  Sun ,  it  cannot  be  confpicuous  to  us  who  are 
placed  without  the  Figure. 

Thus  the  Copernicans  explain,  and  elucidate  the  Vi- 
ciffitudes  of  the  Seafons. 

Note,  That  a  Parallelism,  of  the  Earth’s  Axis* 
which  we  have  mentioned  feveral  Times  in  this 
Place,  is  that  Sicifation,  or  Motion  of  the  Earth’s 
Axis ,  in  its  Progrefs  through  its  Orbit,  whereby 
it  ftill  looks  to  the  fame  Point  of  the  Heavens* 
viz.  coward  the  Pole  Star ;  fo  that  if  a  Line  be 
drawn  parallel  to  its  Axis,  while  in  any  one  Po- 
ficion ;  the  Axis ,  in  all  other  Pofuions  or  Parts 
of  the  Orbit,  will  always  be  parallel  to  the  fame 
Line.  This  Parallelifm  is  the  ncceflary  Refill t  of 
the  Earth’s  double  Motion  ;  the  one  round  the 
Sun ,  the  other  round  its  own  Axis.  Nor  i9  there 
any  Neceflny  to  imagine  a  third  Motion,  as  fome 
have  done,  to  account  for  this  Parallelifm . 

The  Space  B  C,  or  DE,  in  the  Sphere  of  the  fixed 
Stars,  which  is  equal  to  the  annual  Orbit  of  the  Earth, 
appearing  almoft  as  n  Point,  by  reafon  of  its  too  great 
Diftance  from  us ;  hence  it  follows,  that  the  Axis  of 
the  Earth,  in  each  Point  of  its  great  Orbit,  fhould  al¬ 
ways  appenr  cl  ire  died  to  the  fame  Points,  or  Parts  of 
the  World;  fo  that  there  fhould  always  appear  the 
fame  Altitude  of  the  Pole,  the  fame  vertical  Stars,  and 
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oF  the  fame  Magnitude,  with  refpecft  to  the  fame  Part 
of  the  World,  although  the  Earth,  by  its  annual 
Motion  in  the  Zodiack,  fhould  approach  nearer  thefe 
Or  thofe  Stars,  or  nearer  the  North  or  South. 

If  this  Hypothecs  fhould  appear  ridiculous,  or  im- 
poffible,  to  fome,  the  Copernicans  would  tell  them, 
that  they  fhould  remember  the  great  Abfurdities  found 
in  the  Ptolemaic  Syftem ;  as  the  prodigious  Rapidity 
with  which  the  Primum  mobile  mud  accomplifh  its  di¬ 
urnal  Courfe  s  then  the  Revolution  of  the  inferior 
Spheres,  againft  the  Motion  of  the  Primum  mobile , 
though  they  are  daily  carried  along  with  it.  Which 
Abfurdities  are  corre&td,  by  the  Copernican  Hypo¬ 
thecs  ;  fince,  by  the  diurnal  Motion  of  the  Earth,  that 
incredible  Velocity  of  the  Sun,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
fixed  Stars,  whereby  the  remoteft  fhould  be  carried 
with  400,000  Times  more  Rapidity  than  a  Ball  from 
a  Cannon)  is  rendered  vain,  and  ufelefs.  Iloweafier 
it  is,  fay  they,  for  the  fmall  Sphere  of  the  Earth,  fo 
fit  for  Motion,  by  its  round  Figure,  to  move  round 
the  Sun ;  than  for  a  huge  Machine,  whofe  exterior 
Figure  is  utterly  unknown,  to  be  carried  with  fuch 
incredible  Velocity  round  fo  fmall  a  Pole  as  the 
Earth. 

When  it  is  faid,  in  the  Copernican  Hypothecs,  that 
the  Earth,  while  carried  through  its  great  annual  Or¬ 
bit,  keeps  the  Parallclifm  of  its  Axis  *,  this  is  not  to 
be  fo  flridlly  underftood,  as  if  that  Axis  did  not 
change  a  little  its  Situation ,  and  could  not  by  a  very 
flow  Motion,  viz.  in  the  Space  of  25816  Egyptian 
Years,  according  to  Copernicus ,  defcribe  a  certain 
Circle,  towards  the  Poles  of  the  Zodiack ,  againft  the 
Order  of  the  Signs*  or  from  Eaft  to  Weft  *,  the  Semi¬ 
diameter  of  which  Circle,  is,  according  to  the  faid  Co - 
pernicus,  23  Degrees,  and  40  Minutes  :  Whence  it 
muft  follow,  that  the  Interfe<5lions  of  the  Ecliptid 
and  of  the  Equator ,  or  the  equinoctial  Points ,  are 
carried,  by  the  fame  Motion,  againft  the  Order,  or 
in  pracedentia  of  the  Signs  ;  a  Motion  called,  by  Co¬ 
pernicus ,  the  Precejfion  of  the  Equinoxes.  Hence  he 
has  drawn  the  Appearance  of  the  Motion  of  the  fixed 
Stars,  by  which  they  feemed  to  be  carried,  according 
to  the  Order,  or  in  confequentia  of  the  Signs,  from 
Weft  to  Eaft,  and  changed  the  apparent  Mutation  of 
Diftance  of  the  fixed  Stars,  from  the  equinoctial  Points 
toward  the  Eaft,  into  a  real  Motion  of  Precejfion  of 
the  Equinoxes . 

Note ,  That  Precession,  in  this  Place,  is  a  Term 
applied  to  the  Equinoxes ,  which  by  a  very  flow, 
infen fible  Motion,  change  their  Places,  going 
backward,  or  we  ft  ward,  /.  e.  in  antecedents ,  as 
Aftronomcrs  call  it,  or  contrary  to  the  Order  of 
the  Signs.  The  Pole ,  the  SolClices,  the  Equi¬ 
noxes,  and  all  the  other  Points  of  the  Ecliptick , 
have  a  retrograde  Motion  ;  and  are  continually 
moving  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  or  from  Aries  tow¬ 
ards  Pi  fees*  &c.  by  means  whereof  the  equi¬ 
noctial  Points  are  carried  farther  and  farther  back, 
among  the  preceding  Signs  of  Stars,  at  the  Rate 
of  about  50  Seconds  each  Year  \  which  retro¬ 
grade  Motion  is  called  the  Precejfion,  Recejfion , 
or  Rctroccjfion  of  the  Equinoxes. 

Hence,  as  the  fixed  Stars  remain  immoveable, 
and  the  Equinoxes  go  backward,  the  Stars  will 
icem  to  move  more  and  more  eaftward  with  rc- 
fpeeft  thereto ;  whence  the  Longitudes  of  the 
Stars,  which  are  reckoned  from  the  firft  Point  of 

Aries  %  or  the  vernal  Equinox,  are  continually  in- 
c  reafuig. 

Hence  the  Motion  of  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  has  fome- 
times  appeared  unequal  \  fince  from  the  Time  of  77- 
mochandeSy  to  that  of  Ptolemy ,  the  fixed  Stars  feemed, 
every  Hundred  Years,  to  have  moved  a  Degree,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Order  of  the  Signs.  From  Ptolemy  to 
xV.bat  egnius,  they  run  one  Degree  every  66  Years.  At 
prelent,  they  accomplifh  one  Degree,  according  to 
Tycho  Brahe,  in  70  Years;  fo  that  their  Revolution  is 
linilhcd  in  25806  Julian  Years.  But  in  Ricciolus’n 


Opinion,  they  employ  72  Years  in  running  a  Degree, 
therefore  they  cannot  accomplifh  their  Revolution  in 
lefs  than  25920  Years. 

To  rectify  this  Irregularity  of  Motion,  and  keen 
ftill  the  fixed  Stars  immoveable,  Copernicus  has  ima_ 
gined  an  Irregularity  in  the  Motion  of  Precejfion  of 

the  Equinoxes  5  whofe  Anomaly  fhould  be  reftored  in 
1717  Egyptian  Years. 

Note,  That  Anomaly,  in  Ajlronomy ,  is  the  Dj. 
fiance  of  a  Planet  from  the  Aphelion ,  or  Apogee  * 
or  an  Irregularity  in  the  Motion  of  a  Planer* 
whereby  it  deviates  from  the  Aphelion  or  Apogee. 

But  as  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptick  had  been  ob- 
ferved  to  vary  otherwife,  by  the  ancient  Aftronomers 
and  its  Anomaly  to  take  twice  the  Time  of  the  Anomh 
of  the  Equinoxes ,  before  it  could  be  finifhed,  viz 
3434  Egyptian  Years ;  he  has  explained  both  Inequa* 
lities,  by  the  foie  Motion  of  the  Poles  of  the  Earth* 
and  by  imagining  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  to  be  carried 
from  North  to  South,  and  from  South  to  North,  ja 
the  Interval  of  24  Minutes  only  ;  and  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  and  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  through  an  Arch  of 

2  Degrees,  and  20  Minutes;  fo  that  by  thofe  comply 
cate  Motions ,  the  Extremity  of  the  Axis  forms  a  Co¬ 
rolla  inter t a,  in  the  two  Revolutions  of  the  Anomh 
of  the  Equinoxes ,  and  in  one  of  the  Obliquity  of  the 
Zodiack ,  following  the  Order  of  the  Numbers  1, 2, 

3*  4>  5>  7,  8,  9:  Whence  ’tis  underftood,  that  fe- 

ven,  or  more,  of  thofe  Corolla's,  are  contained  in  an 
entire  Revolution  of  25816  Egyptian  Years?  during 
which  Time,  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  is  carried  round 
the  Poles  of  the  Zodiack ,  againft  the  Order  of  the 
S igns. 

Now  as  to  what  relates  to  the  Stations,  Direftm, 
and  Retrogradations  of  the  Planets,  it  may  be  ex* 
plained,  in  this  Hypothecs,  with  an  admirable  Facility, 
and  without  being  obliged  to  have  Recourfe  to  Epi¬ 
cycles.  Venus  and  Mercury  have  fooner  finifhed  their 
Courfes  round  the  Sun,  than  the  Earth ;  becaufe  they 
defcribe  their  Circles  nearer  the  Sun  ;  and  the  Earth 
fooner  than  Mars ,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  Whence  it 
happens,  that  the  Earth  pafles,  fometimes,  between 
the  fuperior  Planets  and  the  Sun,  the  fame  a9  Vm 
and  Mercury  pafs  between  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  For 
Example, 

Let  the^  Sun  be  k,  and  the  annual  Circle  of  the 
Earth  b  h  j  c  T 1 5  the  Circle  of  fome  of  the  fupe¬ 
rior  Planets,  viz.  of  Saturn ,  Jupiter,  or  Mars,  be 
o  d  q  R  E  P,  an  Arch  of  which,  or  at  leaft  a  Portion 
thereof,  a  Planet  fhould  vific  while  the  Earth  is  run¬ 
ning  through  its  whole  Circle.  Let  alfo  the  Firma¬ 
ment  be  M  F  G  N. 

If  the  Earth  be  placed  in  N,  and  the  Planet  in  0, 
it  will  be  feen  in  the  Point  of  the  Firmament  M.  Let 
the  Earth  advance  from  L  to  B,  and  the  Planet  from 
O  to  D,  fo  that  the  Earth  fhould  be  very  near  to  pafe 
between  that  Planet  and  the  Sun ;  then  the  Planet 
will  be  feen  in  G  ;  and  becaufe  it  will  appear  to  have 
haftened  its  Motion  from  the  Point  M,  to  the  Point  C, 
fuch  Motion  fiiall  be  called  a  dircfl  Motion. 

If  afterwards  the  Earth  arrives  from  the  Point  B  to 
the  Point  H,  and  the  Planet  from  the  Point  D  to  the 
Point  q  ;  this  will  again  be  feen  in  G,  and  be  called 
ftationary,  which  will  be  its  firft  Station.  But  if  the 
Earth  was  to  pafs  to  I,  and  the  Planet  to  R,  the  Pla¬ 
net  will  appear  in  D  ;  anc!  thereby  appearing  to  have 
retrograded  againft  the  Order  of  the  Signs,  It  will 
be  then  called  retrograde.  #  f 

If  the  Earth  being  in  C,  the  Planet  be  in  E»  it  will 
be  feen  again  in  D,  and  appear  ftationary  ;  therefore 
this  will  be  its  fecond  Station. 

Laftly,  When  the  Earth  will  be  arrived  from  the 
Point  C,  into  T,  and  the  Planet  into  P,  it  will  appu*r 
in  N ;  and  as  it  feems  then  to  have  advanced  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Order  of  the  Signs,  it  will  be  called  again 

direct. 

In  this  Manner,  the  Station ,  Direction ,  an  cl  E-dro  • 
gradation  of  the  fuperior  Planets,  Mars ,  Jupiter ,  anc 
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.  .  ..  are  very  eafily  accounted  for,  according  to  the 

r  r, eriiican  Hypothecs.  Where  we  are  to  obferve,  that 
here  is  a  greater  Quantity  of  Retrogradation  in  Mars 

than  in  Jupiter,  and  in  Jupiter  than  Saturn. 

aE  to  the  other  Planets,  called  inferior ,  viz.  Venus 
i  Mercury,  as  they  are  nearer  the  Sun  than  the 
F  rth  they  alfo  perfedh  their  Courfe  with  a  greater 
Celerity  than  Ihe  can  ;  whence  they  appear  fometimes 
placed  between  her  and  the  Sun  ;  and  hence  feem 
fometimes  to  advance,  fometimes  to  Hand  ftill,  and 

fometimes  to  be  retrograde. 

Lee  us  then  place  the- Earth  to  run  in  its  Orbit  the 
p  rt  X  B  C  D  E  F,  Fig .  ^.  cap.  1.  while  Mercury  runs 
the  whole  Circle  GLMNO.  If  the  Earth  be  in  T, 
and  Mercury  -in  G,  he*!!  be  feen  in  the  Point  of  the 
Firmament  F.  But  if  the  Earth  be  arrived  at  the 
Point  B,  and  Mercury  at  the  Point  1,  Meccury  will  be 
feen  in  P*  And  becaufe  the  Progrefs  will  feem  then 
to  be  made  with  a  greater  Celerity,  it  will  be  called 
dirett.  But  where  he’ll  gain  the  Point  H,  the  Earth 
bein^  in  C,  then  he  is  to  be  ftationary ,  becaufe  he 
feems  to  ftay  almoft  in  the  fame  Point  P.  This  is  his 


firft  Station. 

But  if  the  Earth  occupies  the  Point  D,  and  Mer¬ 
cury  the  Point  N,  he’ll  appear  in  q ;  and  thus  will  be 
retrograde ,  becaufe  he’ll  be  fuppofed  removed  againft 
the  Order  of  the  Signs .  But  if  the  Earth  being  in  E, 
Mercury  is  in  Q,  he’ll  be  thought  ft  at  ionary ,  becaufe 
he’ll  be  feen  in  the  fame  Point  q.  And  then  it  will 


be  his  fecond  Station . 

Laftly,  When  the  Earth  will  be  in  f,  and  Mercury 
in  Gj,  Mercury  will  be  referred  to  the  Point  I,  and 
become  direft,  becaufe  the  Progrefs  will  then  appear, 
made  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Signs. 

What  is  faid  here  of  Mercury ,  is  to  be  underftood 
of  Venus,  this  excepted,  that  thefe  Mutations  are  not 
fo  frequent  in  her,  becaufe  ihe  takes  more  Time  than 
Mercury  to  run  through  her  Orbit. 

The  principal  Arguments  alledged  again fl:  this  Hy- 
ptbefts ,  are,  1.  That  the  Motion  of  the  Earth  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  Scripture ;  which  teaches  us  in  feveral 
Places,  that  the  Sun  moves,  and  the  Earth  is  immove¬ 
able.  The  Earth ,  fays  the  Ecclefiaftes*  chap.  i.  ver.  4. 
abides  for  ever.  And  ver.  5.  The  Sun  alfo  rifes ,  and 
the  Sun  goes  down ,  and  battens  to  bis  Place  where  he 
arofe,  And  the  Pfalmift,  Pfal.  civ.  5.  Who  laid  ihe 
Foundations  of  the  Earth  that  it  fhould  not  be  removed 
for  ever.  And  Jofhua  x.  12.  Sun  ft  and  thou  ftill  upon 
Gibeon. 

2.  That  if  the  Earth  was  far  from  the  Centre  of 
the  World,  and  was  to  run,  by  an  annual  Motion, 
round  a  great  Orbit*  or  the  Zodiac ;  the  fame  verti¬ 
cal  Stars  fliould  not  always  appear,  neither  could  we 
fee  a  whole  Hemifphere.  That  the  Sun  fhould  not  be¬ 
come  Apogee ,  or  Perigee.  That  that  immenfe  Diftance 
which  makes  the  great  Orbit  which  the  Earch  over¬ 
runs  every  Year,  appear  to  us  as  a  Point,  with  regard 
to  the  Firmament,  is  entirely  incredible. 

3.  That  if  the  Earth  were  to  move  round  its  Axis * 
we  fliould  be  rendered  fenfible  of  it,  by  our  Houfes, 
Buildings,  l£c.  tumbling  down. 

4.  That  Bodies  would  not  fall  upon  the  Places  per¬ 
pendicularly  under  them  ;  nor  a  Bullet,  e .  gr.  fhot 

perpendicularly  from  the  Ground,  fall  back  again  upon 
the  fame  Spot, 

To  the  firft  Obje&ion  Des  Cartes  anfwers,  Tert. 
part,  princip.  mm.  18,  28,  and  38.  that  the  Earth 
does  not  move,  though  the  Vortex*  wherein  it  is  con¬ 
fined,  moves ;  and  that  there  is  even  more  Motion 
jwnbmed  to  the  Earth  in  the  Ptolemaick *  or  Tychon'tck 
than  in  the  Copernican\  becaufe,  according  to 
ypcrnicusy  the  Earth  is  always  environed  with  the 
Jame  Particles  of  the  Liquid,  and  refts  within  them, 
as. 11  Man  fitting  in  a  Ship.  As  to  the  Objedlions 
!,lj  n  the  Scripture,  the  Copernicans  anfwer, 

hat  the  fac red  Text  fpeaks  very  often  according  to 

!e  ‘Njjudices  of  our  Senfcs,  and  often  declares,  not 
Jiat  the  Thing  is  in  Reality,  but  what  it  appears  to 
.u  Ct  thofe  Affairs  which  clo  not  concern  the 
Tims  the  Moon  is  called,  Gen,  iv,  16.  A  great 


Light ;  though  fhe  be,  perhaps,  the  Jeffer  of  all  the 
Afters ,  and  though  fhe  has  no  Light  but  what  fhe  bor¬ 
rows  from  the  Sun.  That  nothing  is  truer  than  what 
fays  the  Eccleftattes ,  that  the  Earth  abides  for  ever1* 
fince  that  Sentence  is  immediately  preceded  by  this 
other ;  One  Generation  pajfes  away,  and  another  Ge¬ 
neration  comes ,  but  the  Earth  abides  for  ever.  That  is 
to  fay,  it  always  remains  the  fame,  nor  does  it  change 
its  Exiffence,  though  there  happens  a  continual  Suc- 
ceflion  of  Generations  within  it;  whence  it  is  well 
faid  by  the  Pfal  miff,  that  it  is  founded  on  its  Stabi¬ 
lity,  i.e .  on  its  Solidity,  according  to  the  Hebrev) 
Text,  or  on  its  Firmity,  according  to  the  old  Verfion, 
made  ufe  of  by  St.  Auguftine.  For  the  Earth  is  noc 
diftipated,  or  reduced  into  Duff,  but  all  its  Parts  are 
firmly  connected  together.  But  they  deny  that  it  muff 
be  concluded,  from  thofe  Paffages,  that  the  Earth  is 
fixed,  and  without  Motion,  in  the  Centre  of  the 
World,  fince  Job,  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft*  fays  this 
of  God,  c.  ix.  v.  6.  which  Jhakes  the  Earth  cut  of  her 
Place ,  and  the  Pillars  thereof  tremble.  Thereby  Job 
feems  to  attribute  fome  Motion  to  the  Earth,  or  a 
Tran  flat  ion  from  one  Place  to  the  other.  Befides  the 
Copernicans  confefs  that  they  would  not  deviate  from 
the  common  Way  of  Speaking,  fince  they  fay  thetn- 
felves,  that  the  Sun  rifes,  and  declines  towards  the 
Weft ,  and  that  therefore,  if  Copernicus  had  fpoke  to 
the  Sun  as  Jofhua  did,  he  had  done  it  in  the  fame 
Manner. 

To  the*  fecond  Objedtion  they  anfwer,  I.  That 
there  muff  appear  always  the  fame  Altitude  of  the 
Pole,  to  us  who  inhabit  the  fame  Part  of  the  Earth, 
and  always  the  fame  vertical  Stars,  with  an  entire  He- 
mifpherei  or  fix  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  •*  fince  the 
great  Orbit ,  which  the  Earth  deferibes  by  its  annual 
Motion,  is  but  like  a  Point  in  Refpedl  to  the  Firma¬ 
ment,  and  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  remains  always  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Axis  of  the  World, and  is  always  directed 
towards  the  fame  fenfible  Parts  of  Heaven.  They  fay 
that  there  mult  always  appear  the  fame  Altitude  of 
the  Poles,  with  RtTpedl  to  us,  provided  we  always  in¬ 
habit  the  fame  Part  of  the  Earth,  and  do  not  change 
Horizon ,  nor  confequently  our  Zenith  or  vertical 
Point;  for  if,  leaving  our  firft:  Place,  we  remove 
towards  the  North  or  South,  having  changed  then  our 
Horizon ,  or  Zenith ,  fome  Parts  of  the  Heavens  will 
appear  to  us,  which  had  been,  till  then,  inconfpicuous 
to  us  5  and  others  which  appeared,  while  we  inhabited 
the  firft:  Place,  will  be  hidden:  And  thus  the  Altitude 
of  the  Pole  will  be  changed,  with  refpedl  to  us ;  nei¬ 
ther  fhail  the  fame  vertical  Stars  appear.  2.  That  the 
Sun  is  in  Apogee ,  or  fartheft  from  the  Earth,  when  the 
Earth  is  in  Aphelia ,  i.  c.  at  the  greateft  Diftance  from 
the  Sun  ;  and  Perigee ,  when  the  Earth  is  in  Perihelia , 
or  neareft  the  Sun. 

Note*  That  Aphelion  is  that  Point  of  the  Earth’s, 
or  a  Planet’s  Orbit ,  in  which  it  is  the  farcheft 
diftanc  from  the  Sun  that  it  can  be.  And  Peri¬ 
helion ,  that  Point  of  the  Orbit  of  a  Planer,  or  of 
the  Earth,  wherein  it  is  at  its  lead:  Diftance  from 
.  the  Sun. 

3.  That  the  immenfe  Diftance  of  the  fixed  Starsfrom 
us,  muft:  not  feem.  incredible,  in  whofc  Refpeft  the 
Earth  is  but  like  a  Point ;  fince  neither  our  Rcafon, 
or  Obfervations*  can  convince  us  chat  that  Diftance  is 
lefs  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  its  being  fuppofed  fuch, 
all  the  Phenomena  -are  eafily  explained,  and  demon- 
ftrated. 

They  reply,  to  the  third  Objection,  that  we  are  not 
fenfible,  or  do  not  perceive  the  Motion  of  the  Earth, 
becaufe  we  float,  and  are  in  the  fame  Liquid  along  with 
it  j  and  that  we  muft  chink  the  fame  of  our  Houfes, 
Buildings,  Trees,  which  confequently  muft  hand, 
nnd  not  be  fubverted.  That  they  do  not  fee  why 
heavy  Bodies  fhould  not  Tall  upon  the  Places  perpendi¬ 
cularly  under  them,  let  the  Earth  be  at  Reft,  or  move 
in  the  Liquid  \  fince  thofe  Bodies,  befides  that  Mo¬ 
tion  whereby  they  are  precipitated  downwards  on  the 
X  x  x  Uvtih 
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Earth,  participates,  likewife,  of  the  Motion  of  the 
whole  Vortex  ;  in  the  fame  Manner  as  a  Stone  thrown 
down  from  the  Top  of  the  Maft,  in  a  Ship  failing,  falls 
then  at  the  Foot  of  the  Maft,  as  well  as  if  the  Ship 
was  at  Reft  s  becaufe  the  Scone  is  moved,  both  by  its 
own  Motion,  and  by  that  of  the  Ship.  Therefore, 
fay  they,  if  we’ll  fpeak  juft,  thofe  Motions  judged 
perpendicular,  are  not  in  Fadt  right,  but  deferibe  a 
Curve.  Though  it  muft  appear  right  to  us  5  juft  as 
thofe  who  are  in  the  Ship  imagine  that  a  Bail  thrown 
down  from  the  Top  to  the  Foot  of  the  Maft,  has  de- 
feended  by  a  right  Motion,  though  thofe  on  the  Shore 
have  difeovered  two  Motions*,  a  perpendicular  one, 
by  which  it  was  carried  downward  5  and  the  other 
horizontal,  by  which  it  followed  the  Maft  of  the 
Ship.  Therefore  the  Ball,  by  that  double  Motion, 
deferibes,  not  a  right,  but  a  curve  Line.  Laftly, 
They  pretend,  that  a  Cannon  Ball  is  not  to  be  carried 
farther  toward  the  Weft,  than  toward  the  Eaft 5  fince 
that  Ball  pufhed  toward  the  Eaft,  befides  the  Motion 
it  receives  from  the  Cannon,  participates  alio  of  the 
other  Motion  common  to  the  whole  Vortex ;  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  two  Perlons,  one  at  the  Poop,  and 
the  other  at  the  Prow,  throwing  a  Bali  between  them, 
he  that  throws  the  Ball  toward  the  Poop,  does  not 
throw  it  farther  than  he  that  throws  it  toward  the 
Prow,  though  the  Superficy  of  the  Ship  moves  from 
the  Poop  coward  the  Prow  5  becaufe  the  Ball,  befides 
the  peculiar  Motion  it  receives  from  the  Gamefters, 
participates,  alfo,  of  the  common  Motion  of  the 
whole  Ship.  Likewife,  when  a  Cannon  Ball  is  ex¬ 
ploded  toward  the  North,  or  toward  the  South,  it 
does  not  only  receive  the  Motion  from  the  Cannon, 
but  participates,  likewife,  of  the  Motion  which  is 
common  to  the  Earth,  and  the  Ail*  wherein  it  is  con¬ 
tained  ;  whence  it  always  follows  a  right  Line,  and 
hits  the  Mark. 

They  conclude,  by  faying,  that  to.  fuppofe  the  Earth 
at  Reft,  confounds  and  deftroys  all  the  Order  and 
Harmony  of  the  Univerfe,  annuls  its  Laws,  and  fets 
every  Part  at  Variance  with  each  other,  robs  the  Cre¬ 
ator  of  half  the  Praife  of  his  Works,  and  Mankind 
of  the  Pleafure  of  the  Contemplation  thereof.  That 
it  renders  the  Motions  of  the  Planets  inextricable  and 
ufelefs,  which  otherwife  are  plain  and  frmple.  So 
that  fuch  of  the  later  Aftronomers  as  have  alferted  it 
with  the  moft  Zeal,  have  been  forced  to  fee  it  afide, 
when  they  came  to  compute  the  Motions  of  the  Pla¬ 
nets.  That  none  of  them  would  attempt  to  compute 
thofe  Motions  in  variable  Spirals,  but  in  all  their 
Theories  they  tacitly  fuppofe  the  Earth  to  move  on 
its  Axis,  fo  as  to  turn  the  diurnal  Spirals  into  Circles. 

Copernicus,  the  Author  of  this  Hypothcfis ,  was  bom 
a  tTbom,  in  Polijh  Prtiftia ,  in  the  Year  1472,  according 
to  Juft  in  us,  or  1475,  according  to  Mccjtlinus.  After 
the  ulual  domed ick  Education,  he  was  lent  to  the 
Univerfity  of  Cracow  ;  where  he  applied  himfelf  to 
Philolophy  and  Phyfick,  and  at  length  commenced 
Debtor  in  Medicine.  In  the  mean  Time,  having  a 
ftrong  Propen  fit  y  to  Mathematicks,  he  diligently  at¬ 
tended  the  Left u res  of  Albert  Bradzcvitts ,  and  even 
Earn’d  of  him  at  Home.  After  he  had  here  attained 
to  the  Uie  of  the  Aftrolabe,  and  was  entering  upon 
Agronomy,  he  took  Regiomontanus  for  his  Guide: 
Though  he  run  through  all  the  Mathematicks  of  the 
Age,  yet  he  feemed  moft  taken  with  Perfpeftive  *,  on 
Occalkm  whereof,  he  learned  Painting,  in  which  he 
is  Lud  to  have  excelled.  When  23  Years  of  Age,  be¬ 
ing  at  Bo  log  nay  he  became  acquainted  with  that  emi¬ 
nent  Mathematician,  Do  in .  Met  ri  a  Ferrari  enfts  5  and 
was  admitted  to  lhare  with  him  in  making  aftrono- 
mie.d  Oblcrvations.  Here,  in  the  Year  1497,  £0- 
■pa  mens  full  obferyed  an  (Decollation  of  Palilicmn 
by  the  Moon.  Going  on  to  Rome ,  he  taught  pub- 
li-  kly,  and  made  Ionic  confiderable  Obfcrvations  5 
a  n!  ar  his  Return  to  Cracow,  was  made  Canon  of  the 

Limit  h  of  IVermelandt ,  or  Or  me  land,  and  at  length 
\  icar  General. 

1  he  Lourle  lie  trmlc  in  profeeming  Aftromm v, 
winch  has  tendered  his  Name  immortal,  is  as  follows : 


Obferving  how  the  Aftronomers  of  thofe  Times  weF 
gravelled  to  make  the  Planets  move  equably  in  cj6 
cular  Orbits ,  viz.  to  fuppofe  them  to  move,  not  abou~ 
their  own  Centre,  but  about  the  Equant ;  and  th  * 
they  could  no  Way  make  out  a  tolerably  regular 
Item,  out  of  all  their  Shifts  and  Hypothefes;  he  /" 
folved  to  try  what  he  could  do.  With  this  View  t 
perufed  the  Writings  of  all  the  Philofophers  and 
Aftronomers  extant,  and  picked  out  of  each  what  a  ^ 
peared  probable  and  eleganr.  In  this  Review,  he  wa* 
chiefly  taken  with  two  almoft  fimilar  Opinions,  hf/ 
one  attributed  to  Martianus  Capella ,  the  other  to 
Apollonius  Pergaus  5)  which  give  a  very  good  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Motions  of  Venus  and  Mercury ,  ande\\ 
plain  the  Caufe  of  their  Directions,  Stations,  and  rI 
trogradations  very  happily  :  The  latter,  withal,  per' 
forming  the  fame  in  the  three  fuperior  Planets,5  But 
then,  in  both  chefe  Hypothefes,  the  Earth  being  (W 
pofed  the  Centre,  Copernicus  chofe  rather  to  adopt  the 
Opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans  5  to  remove  the  Earth 
out  of  the  Centre  of  the  World,  and  to  give  it  not 
only  a  diurnal  Motion  round  its  own  Axis,  but  alfo  an 
annual  one  round  the  Sun . 

On  this  Footing,  he  began  to  obferve,  calculate, 
compare,  &c.  and  at  length,  after  a  long  follicitoug 
Difquifition,  .found  himfelf  in  a  Condition  to  account 
for  the  Phenomena  and  Motions  of  all  the  Planets 
and  to  make  an  orderly  Arrangement,  or  Difpoficion 
of  the  whole  Heavens 5  wherein  nothing  could  be  al¬ 
tered,  or  difplaced,  without  bringing  the  utmoft  Con- 
fufion  into  the  whole. 

Thcfe  Things  he  began  to  write  down  about  the 
Year  15075  he  then  proceeded  to  furnifli  himfelf 
with  a  new  Apparatus ,  particularly  a  parallafiick  In- 
ftrument,  and  fome  Ptolemaick  Rulers,  wherewith  to 
obferve  the  Altitude  of  the  Stars,  and  determine  the 
Periods  of  the  Sun  and  Moon:  And  without  any  other 
Means,  compofed  his  fix  Books,  Be  Orbium  Celejlim 
revolutionists  5  containing  the  whole  of  Aftroimj , 
delivered  after  the  Example  of  Ptolemy ,  in  a  geome¬ 
trical  Method.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  he 
began  it  in  1507  *,  he  finifhed  it  in  15305  five  Years 
after,  he  polifhed,  and  improved  it.  He  died  of  a 
Byfentery ,  and  a  Palfy  on  his  Right  Side,  in  the  Year 
*543* 

As  the  Copernican  Syftem  appeared  contrary  to  Pre¬ 
judices  and  Authority,  and  that  of  Ptolemy  to  Reafon 
and  Experience  ;  Tycho  Brahe ,  a  noble  Dane ,  applied 
himfelf,  in  the  fixteenth  Century,  under  the  Reign  of 
Chrtftian  IV.  King  of  Denmark ,  to  find  out  a  third, 
which  has  been  called  fince,  from  his  Name,  the  2)- 
chonick  Syftem . 

With  Ptolemy ,  he  places  the  Earth  immoveable  in 
the  Centre,  or  not  far  from  the  Centre  of  the  Firma¬ 
ment  5  and,  with  Copernicus ,  the  Sun  in  the  Centre  of 
the  Motion  of  the  Planets  5  making  the  Moon  to  move 
round  the  Earth. 

In  this  Syftem,  three  Things  move  round  th t  Earth 
as  round  their  Centres  the  Moon,  which  is  the  near¬ 
ed  to  it,  by  a  monthly  Motion ;  the  Sun,  which  is 
more  diftant  from  it,  by  an  annual  Courfes  and  the 
Firmament ,  or  the  Sphere  of  the  fixed  Stars ,  the  re- 
moteft  of  all  three,  by  a  flow  Motion  of  25000 
Years, 

Round  the  Sun  live  errant  Stars,  or  Planets,  have 
their  particular  Motions,  viz.  Mercury,  of  three 
Months  5  Venus,  of  eight  Months,  &c.  with  this  Or¬ 
der,  or  Rule,  that  the  Sun ,  by  his  annual  Motion, 
running  through  the  Zodiac ,  carries  them  all  along 
with  him.  Befides,  as  Mercury  and  Venus ,  by  their 
Revolutions  round  him,  do  not  embrace  the  Ear  lb  \ 
Mars ,  Jupiter ,  and  Saturn ,  embrace  it  by  theirs,  hue 

especially  Mars ,  which,  while  in  B,  becomes  nearer 

the  Earth  than  the  Sun  himfelf. 

But  there  is  no  mention  made,  in. the  fychonickSy 
J Inn,  of  a  diurnal  Motion  5  thole  who  follow  his  Up 
pot  hefts,  place  a  Primum  mobile  above  the  Firvumurt, 
whereby  the  whole  Machine  of  the  World  may 

moved  by  a  diurnal  Motion;  or  fuppole  thole  thno 

Sun ,  and  the  Sphere  <>•  tiu:. 

JisA 
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'Bed  Stars,  while  by  a  How  Motion  they  move  from 
Weft  to  Eaft  in  che  Zodiac ,  to  be  alfo  moved  daily 
from  Eaft  to  Weft,  in  a  Circle,  almoft  Parallel  to  the 
Equator.  Moreover  they  conceive  that  the  five  er¬ 
rant  Stars,  befides  their  proper  Motions,  they  have 
round  the  Sun  from  Weft  to  Eaft  through  the  Zodiac , 
are  alfo  carried  daily  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  in  a  Plan 
parallel  to  the  Equator,  not  by  themfclves,  but  by  the 
Sun  who  ferves  them  inftead  of  Primum  mobile. 

The  Tycbonicians  have  this  common,  with  the  Co - 
urnicans,  that  they  both  acknowledge  the  Heaven's 
fluid  *  and  in  FaCt  the  Tycbonick  Syftem  is  nothing  elfe 
buc  that  of  Copernicus  inverted,  for  if  the  Sun  with 
Venus  and  Mercury  was  reftored  to  the  Centre  of  the 
World,  the  Earth  would  accomplilh  its  annual  Period 
through  the  Circle  affigned  to  che  Sun ,  and  the  Pla¬ 
nets,  or  the  Sphere  of  the  fix’d  Stars  would  be  under¬ 
wood  to  remove  at  fuch  a  Diftance,  that  the  Circle  of 
Saturn  would  be  every  where  equally  diftant  from  the 
fix’d  Stars ;  and  then  the  Syftem  would  be  the  fame  as 
defcribed  by  Copernicus . 

As  to  the  Number  of  Heavens,  Tycho's  Partifans 
admit  of  three,  viz.  the  Empyreum ,  the  Firmament, 
and  the  Planetick ,  which  Number  they  pretend  to 
fupport  with  the  Authority  of  the  Apoftle,  who  is 
faid,  Eph.  ii.  Corinth,  c.  xii.  v.  12.  to  have  b?en 
caught  up  to  the  third  Heaven  ;  i.  e .  as  they  interpret 
it,  to  the  Empyreum.  But  thofe  among  them  who  place 
a  Primum  mobile  above  the  Firmament,  ought  to  rec¬ 
kon  four  Heavens*  and  therefore  cannot  be  affifted 
therein  by  the  Text  of  the  Apoftle,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Copernicans  and  Cartefians  borrow,  to 
fupport  their  Hypothefis.  For  our  Vortex  is  the  firft 
Heaven  of  the  Cartefians  5  that  vaft  Region  of  the  fix’d 
Stars  confpicuous  to  us,  eftablilhes  another  with  RefpeCt 
to  us ;  and  all  that  is  extended  beyond  that  immenle 
Region  may  form  the  Empyreum ,  or  a  third  Heaven. 

Tycho  and  his  Difciples  had  proceeded  thus  far  in 
the  Explanation,  as  well  of  the  diurnal  Motions  of  the 
heavenly  Bodies  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  in  a  Plan  Paral¬ 
lel  to  the  Equator,  as  of  the  monthly,  annual,  &V. 
from  Weft  to  Eaft  in  the  Zodiac  ;  but  there  remain¬ 
ed  (till,  for  them,  to  .explain  the  Station,  Direction, 
and  Retrogradation  of  the  Planets,  when  Kepler ,  by  an 
admirable  Invention,  undertook  that  arduous  Tafk. 

This  famous  Aftronomer  (confidering  the  whole 
Planetick  Region  thus  drawn,  the  Sun  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner  as  for  the  Axis  to  keep  always  its  Parallelifm ,  and 
for  each  Planet,  befides,  to  have,  at  the  Times  fixed, 
its  particular  Motion  round  the  Sun )  fliews  how  to 
compofe  a  fpiral  Motion  from  thofe  two,  viz.  of  Ab- 
duftion  from  the  Sun,  and  of  Converfion  round  the 
Sun.  For  Example  : 

Let  the  Earth  be  T,  and  the  Orbit  of  the  Sun,  in 
which  he  isnioved,  SSSS.  If  Jupiter  be  in  A,  and 
by  a  compofite  Motion,  as  we  have  faid,  be  carried 
into  B,  it  will  become  Stationary  ;  becaufe  it  is  not 
underftood  to  move,  nor  according  to  the  Order  of 
the  Signs,  noragainft  it.  If  afterwards  it  patters  from 
the  Point  B  to  C,  it  will  be  direCt,  becaufe  it  ad¬ 
vances  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Signs  ;  and 
from  the  Point  C  to  the  Point  D  becomes  again  Sta¬ 
tionary.  But  from  the  Point  D  to  E,  becaufe  carried 
ugainH:  the  Order  of  the  Signs,  it  will  be  called  Re- 

trograde. 

However  the  Planort  do  not  abcomplifii  a  whole 
fnral  every  Year ;  buc  that  Time  is  required  which  is 
neccflary  lor  a  Conjunction  of  the  Sun  with  the  Pla- 
^t,  particularly  if  the  Beginning  of  the  Spiral  Mo- 
is  taken  from  the  Conjunction  5  or  for  an  Op- 

*1  the  Beginning  of  the  Spiral  Motion  is 
*  peeled  from  an  Oppofkion.  Therefore  we  muft 
tiagmc  eleven  of  thofe  Spirals  in  the  Circle  of  Jupi- 
twenty-nine  in  the  Circle  of  Saturn ,  & c.  which 
firals  are  greater  in  Jupiter  than  in  Saturn ,  and  again 
o  oarer  in  Mars  than  in  Jupiter  \  whence  thofe  Spirals 

‘not  fo  loon  perfected  in  Mars  as  in  Jupiter  \  nor 
10  m  Jupiter  ns  in  Saturn.  ■ 

tht*  wm  n'*8  of  the  different  Syftem  a  of 

orld,  which  I  confider  as  the  .Foundation  of  this 
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Treatife  of  Aftronomy ,  and  without  which  it  would  be 
absolutely  impoffible,  for  thofe  who  have  not  the  leaft 
TinCture  of  chat  Science,  to  under'ftand  it.  I’ll  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Demonftration  of  the  Diftances,  Magni¬ 
tudes,  Motions,  &c:  of  the  celeftial  Bodies  ;  but  che 

execute  this  difficult  or  arduous  Tafk,  we 
muft  firft  take  a  View  of  the  Figure  and  Dimenfion  of 
our  Earth  ;  and  as  we  make  ufe  of  Feet  or  Cubits  to 
meafure  the  Diftances  of  Places  on  the  terreftrial  Globe  ; 
we’ll  likewife  meafure  the  immenfe  Diftances  o£ 
the  celeftial  Bodies,  with  che  Affiftance  of  terreftrial 
Semidiameters  5  which  the  better  to  execute,  we’ll 
confider  firft  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  and  afterwards 
its  Magnitude  or  Extent. 

The  Figure  of  the  Earth  is  denionftrated  to  be  nearly 
fpherical  thus:  The  Moon  is  frequently  feen  eclipfed 
by  the  Shadow  of  the  Earth  ;  and  in  all  Eclipfes  that 
Shadow  appears  circular,  what  Way  foever  it  be  pro¬ 
jected,  whether  towards  the  Eaft,  Weft,  North,  or 
South,  howfoever  in  Diameter  vary,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  Diftance  from  the  Earth. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  Shadow  of  the  Earth,  in  all 
its  Situations,  is  really  conical  ;  and  confcquently  the 
Body  that  projects  it,  i.e.  the  Earth  is  nearly  Spherical . 
We  fay  its  nearly  Spherical  %  for  the  Inequalities  of 
its  Surface  prevent  its  being  perfectly  fo;  befides  that 
Huygens  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  have  fhewn  that  the 
Earth  is  higher  and  bigger  under  the  Equator  than  at 
the  Poles :  So  that  its  Figure,  nearly,  is  that  of  ail 
oblate  Spheroid,  fwelling  out  towards  the  Equatorial 
Parts,  and  flatted  or  contracted  towards  the  Poles. 
The  Reafon’of  this  Inequality  is  deduced  from  the  di¬ 
urnal  Rotation  of  the  Earth  on  its  Axis. 

This  Roundnefs  of  the  Earth  is  farther  confirmed 
by  its  having  been  frequently  failed  round :  The,  firft: 
Time  was  in  the  Year  1519,  when  Ferdinand  Magel¬ 
lan  made  the  Tour  of  the  whole  Globe  in  1x24  Days.' 
In  the  Year  1557  Drake  performed  the  fame  in  1056 
Days.  In  the  Year  1586;  Sir  Thomas  Cavendifh  made 
the  fame  Voyage  in  777  Days,  •  Simon  Cordes  of  Rot - 
ter  dam,  in  the  Year  1590;  and  in  the  Year  1598^ 
Oliver  Noort,  a  Hollander ,  in  1077  Days.  Jac.  He - 
remites,  and  Job.  Huygens,  in  the  Year  1623,  in  802 
Days:  All  of  whom  Tailing  continually  from. Eaft  to 
•Weft,  at  length  arrived  in  Europe ,  whence  they  fee 
forth  ;  and  in  the  Courfe  of  their  Voyage  obferved  all 
the  Phenomena,  both  of  the  Heavens  and  Earth,  to 
correfporid  and  confefs  this  fpherical  Figure. 

What  the  Earth  lofes  of  its'  Sphericity  by  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Valleys,  is  nothing  confiderable ;  the  high- 
eft  Eminence  being  fcarce  equivalent  to  the  minuted: 
Protuberance  on  the  Surface  of  a  Lemon:  What  it 
lofes  by  che  Swelling  of  the  equatorial  Parts  is  more 
fenfible.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  makes  the  greateft  Dia¬ 
meter  34  Miles  bigger  chan  the  lefs,  fixing  the  Ratio 
as  692  to  688.  If  che  Earth  were  in  a  fluid  State,  its 
Revolution  round  its  Axis  would  neceflarily  put  on 
fuch  a  Figure,  by  reafon  the  centrifugal  Force  being 
greateft  towards  the  Equator;  the  Fluid  would  there 
fife,  and  fwcll  mofti  And  that  it  fliould  be  fo  now* 
fee  ms  necefliiry  to  keep  the  Sea  in  the  Equinoflial  Re¬ 
gions,  from  overflowing  the  Earth  thereabouts.  Add 
thofe  Experiments  made  on  Pendulums,  which  muft 
be  of  different  Lengths,  to  fwing  equal  Times  hete 
and  at  the  Equator  ^evince  the  fame  Thing. 

M.  Do  la  Lr&e ,  and  M.  Dcrham  indeed  have  fhewn, 
that  this  Diverfity;  may  arife  either  from  the  greater 
Pleat,  or  the  greater  Rarity  of  the  Air  there  than 
here  ;  ns  having  obferved  a- like  Variation  between 
Pendulums  when  heated  and  cold,  and  when  in  Vacuo 
and  open  Air.  But  befides  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and 
M,  Bernoulli ,  have  fee  a  fide  thefe  Caufes  as*  infuffi- 
cicnt.  M,  Coffin i  has  found,  that  the  Degrees  of  a 
Meridian  grows  larger,  the  farther  we  go  towards  the 
Line  by  one  eight  hundredth  Part  of  every  De¬ 
gree;  which  puis  the  Spheroidifm  of  the  Earth  part: 
Qneflion; 

Fa.  Tacquct  draws  feme  pretty  Conclufions  from 
the  fpherical  Figure  of  the  Earth  ;  as,  1,  That  if 
one  Part  of  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  were  quite 

plain 
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plain,  a  Man  could  no  more  walk  upright  thereon, 
than  on  the  Side  of  a  Mountain.  2.  That  the  Tra¬ 
veller’s  Head  goes  a  greater  Space  than  his  Feet  ;  and 
a  Horfeman  than  a  Man  on  Foot,  as  moving  equal 
Arches  of  greater  Circles.  3.  That  a  Veffel  full  of 
Water  being  raifed  perpendicularly,  fome  of  the 
Water  will  be  continually  flowing  out,  yet  the  VefTel 
ftill  remains  full  5  and  on  the  contrary,  if  a  VefTel 
full  of  Water  be  let  perpendicularly  down,  though 
nothing  flow  out,  yet  it  will  ceafe  to  be  full  :  Con- 
fequencly  there  is  more  Water  contained  in  the  fame 
VefTel  at  the  Foot  of  a  Mountain  than  at  the  Top ;  by 
Reafon  the  Surface  of  the  Water  is  compreffed  into  a 
Segment  of  a  lefs  Sphere  below  than  above. 

The  Antients  had  various  Opinions  as  to  the 
Figure  of  the  Earth.  Some,  as  Anaximander ,  held  it 
cylindrical ;  and  others,  as  Leucippus ,  in  Form  of  a 
Drum.  But  the  principal  Opinion  was,  that  it  was 
flat ;  that  the  viflble  Horizon  was  the  founds  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  Ocean  the  Bounds  of  the  Horizon  : 
That  the  Heavens  and  Earth  above  this  Ocean,  was 
the  whole  viflble  Univerfe,  and  that  all  beneath  the 
Ocean  was  Hades  ;  of  which  Opinion  were,  not  only 
divers  of  the  ancient  Poets  and  Philofophers,  but  alfo 
fome  of  the  Ohriftian  Fathers,  as  Lattantiusy  St.  Au- 
guftin,  Sec. 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Earth,  we  are  to 
confider  next,  and  the  Number  of  Miles  its  Diameter 
contains,  has  been  varioufly  determined  by  various 
Authors,  antient  and  modern.  The  Way  to  arrive 
at  it  is,  by  finding  the  Quantity  of  a  Degree  of  a 
great  Circle  of  the  Earth .  But  this  Degree  is  found 
very  different,  according  to  the  different  Method  and 
Inftruments  made  ufe  of,  as-  well  as  the  different  Ob- 
fervers. 

The  Method  obferved  by  Mr.  Norwood ,  and  the 
French  Aftronomers,  Picard ,  C ajjini,  &c  viz.  By 
meafuring  the  Difference  between  two  remote  Places 
on  the  fame  Meridian,  is  undoubtedly  the  beft;  and 
was  performed  by  fuch  exceeding  Accuracy,  efpecially 
by  M.  Caffmiy  that  hardly  any  thing  further  or  better 
can  be  expefted.  According  to  that  Author  the  Am¬ 
bit ,  or  Circumference  of  the  Earth  is  123,750,7 20 
Paris  Feet  5  or  134,650,777  Englijh  Feet;  or 
250314  of  our  Statute  Miles  ;  whence,  fuppofing  the 
Earth  lpherical,  its  Diameter  muft  be  7967  Statute 
Miles ;  and  confequently  its  Radius ,  or  Semi-diameter, 
may  be  taken  in  a  round  Number  200,000000  Feet; 
its  Surface  will  be  199,444,206  Miles  5  which  being 
multiplied  into  -?  of  its  Semi-diameter,  gives  the  folid 
Content  of  the  Globe  of  the  Earth  264,856,000000 
Cubick  Miles. 

Mr.  IVhifton  reckons  the  Ambit  of  the  Earth  to  be 
123,249,600  Paris  Feet,  or  131*630,573,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  Englijh  Feet. 

Having  thus  determined  the  Figure  and  Magnitude 
of  the  Earth,  and  nothing  left  in  this  fublunary 
World,  deferving  the  Attention  of  the  Aftronomer , 
we’ll  abide  no  longer  on  thefe  terreftrial  Manfions, 
but  will  be  carried  through  that  vaft  Ocean,  and 
thofe  immenfe  Intervals  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  be¬ 
ginning  by  thofe  which  are  at  a  greater  Diftance 
from  us,  and  are  called  fix’d  Stars,  not  from  their 
being  fixed  in  a  hard  Fornix ,  but  from  their  obferv- 
ing  always  the  fame  Diftance  between  them ;  fince  we 
have  demonftrated  already,  that1, the  Heavens  are  not 
hard  or  folid,  but  fluid;  and  that  it  is  admitted  by 
Aftronomers ,  as  a  Thing  very  probable,  that  they  are 
exended  through  indefinite  Spaces,  and  have  Scars 
difperfed  in  them. 

But  to  make  this  more  evident,  and  to  appear  in  a 
clearer  Light,  ic  will  not  be  improper  to  rnfert  here 
the  Hypo  thefts  of  Bes  Cartes  of  the  Formation  of  the 
World;  fince  that  once  very  well  underftood,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  account  for  all  the  Phenomena  of  the  fixed 
Stars. 

Bes  Cartes ,  then,  Tcrtia  Part .  Princip .  num.  45. 
and  ‘Trail,  dc  Lum.  c.  6.  believes  the  World  to  have 
been  formed  in  that  Manner  mentioned  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Gen,  i,  fo  that  every  Part  were  peifeft  from  the 
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very  Inftant  of  their  Creation,  and  all  compleated  'n 
the  feventh  Day ;  but  however  he  would  have  u 
examine,  in  a  more  particular  Manner,  how  all  th* 
fenfible  Bodies  could  be  formed,  fince  thereby 
fhall  be  more  capable  to  underftand  their 'Nature2 

*  Therefore,  fays  he,  Num.  46.  let’s  fuppofe  that  MaN 
4  ter,  which  compofes  this  viflble  World,  to  hav* 
4  been  at  firft  divided  by  the  Creator  into  final]  por 

*  tions,  orMaffes  full  of  Angles,  of  which  the  Hea' 
4  vens  and  heavenly  Bodies  are  compofed,  which  kzA 
4  then  as  much  Motion  of  themfelves  as  the  World 
4  is  found  to  have.  That  thofe  Parts  have  two  Mo. 
4  tions ;  one  whereby  each  Part  revolve  round  its 
4  Centre,  fo  as  to  compofe  a  Fluid  Body,  fuch  as  we 
4  fuppofe  the  Heavens  to  be ;  and  another,  whereby 
4  an  Affemblage,  or  Syftem  of  them,  turned  round  a 
4  common  Centre,  whereby  the  Centres  of  the  fixed 
4  Stars  are  formed. 

4  This  muft  be  firft  confidered,  continues  be 
4  Numb,  xlviii.  that  thofe  Particles  which  we  fuppofe 
4  the  whole  Matter  of  the  World  to  have  been  di- 
4  vided  into,  could  not  be  fpherical  at  firft,  fince  fe. 
4  veral  Globules  joined  together  cannot  fill  up  a  COfI„ 
4  tinued  Space,  but  of  what  Figure  they  were  then 
4  they  could  in  Procefs  of  Time,  and  after  they  had 
4  had  fo  many  circular  Motions,  but  become  round. 
4  Having  been  violently  enough  agitated  for  tobefe- 
4  parated  from  each  other,  and  the  fame  Agitation 
4  continuing,  muft  have  by  a  continual  Friftion  broke 
4  their  Angles.  And  as  there  can  be  no  Vacuum ,  and 
4  thofe  round  Particles  of  the  Matter  joined  together, 
4  muft  have  left  fome  fmall  Intervals  about  them,  it 
4  was  abfolutely  neceffary  that  thofe  Intervals  fhould 
4  be  filled,  with  fome  of  the  minuteft  Atoms  of  the 
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Matter  5  and  of  a  Figure  proper  to  fill  up  thofe  In¬ 
tervals,  which  Figure  they  could  change  as  often  as 
the  Places  they  are  to  fill  fhould  require;  for  when 
the  Angles  of  the  Particles  which  become  rGund 
are  broken  5  what's  broke  off  is  fuch  a  fine  Dud, 
and  acquires  fo  great  a  Celerity,  that  by  the  foie 
Velocity  of  its  Motion,  ’cis  divided  into  innume¬ 
rable  Atoms,  and  thus  fills  up  all  the  Angles  which, 
the  other  Particles  of  the  Matter  could  not  enter. 

4  Hence  have  been  generated,  two  different  kinds 
of  Matter,  which  may  be  called  the  two  firft  Ele¬ 
ments  of  this  viflble  World.  The  firft  is  of  that 


4  Matter,  which  is  fo  violently  agitated,  that  by  its 
4  Collifion  with  other  Bodies,  ’tis  broken  into  Mimi- 
4  ties  of  an  indefinite  Parvity,  or  Smallnefs ;  and  ap- 
4  propriate  their  Figures,  to  fill  up  the  fmalleft  Intcr- 
4  vals,  of  the  Angles  they  have  deferred,’ 

Of  this  Kind  of  Matter  the  Sun  and  the  fixed  Stars 
were  formed. 

The  fecond  Kind  of  Matter  is  Tthat  divided  into 
fpherical  Particles ,  which  muft  be  fuppofed  very 
fmall,  if  compared  with  the  Bodies  difcernible  by  the 
Sight ;  but  are,  neverthelefs,  of  a  certain  determinate 
Quantity,  and  divifible  into  others  infinitely  fmaller. 

This  Matter  makes  the  Atmofphere,  and  all  the 
Element  between  the  Earth  and  the  fixed  Stars ;  in 
fuch  Manner,  as  that  the  largeft  Spheres  are  always 
next  the  Circumference  of  the  Vortex,  and  the  fmal¬ 
left  next  its  Centre. 

There  is,  befides,  a  third  Element,  compofed  of 
heavier  Particles,  and  lefs  adapted  to  Motion  1  of 
which  the  Earth ,  Planets ,  and  all  the  opake  Bodies 
are  formed  ;  this  is  its  Origin.  While  the  Matter  of 
the  firft,  and  that  of  the  fecond  Element  move  round 
the  common  Centre,  and  recede  as  much  as  they  can 
from  it,  the  Matter  of  the  firft  Element,  from  the 
Ecliftick  of  the  Vortex ,  influences  all  the  circumjacent 
Vortices  near  their  Poles,  by  falling  between  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  fecond  Element,  which  cannot  happen 
to  the  fecond  Element;  and  reciprocally  as  much  of 
the  Matter  of  the  firft  Element  breaks  forth  from  the 
adjacent  Vortex  into  the  fame  Vortex ,  through  its 
Poles;  fo  as  for  thofe  Poles  to  have  a  Communication 
between  them,  not  by  touching  each  other  at  then 
refpedlive  Poles,  but  by  being  directed  t0  eac*' 
other. 
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If  then  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Matter  of  the 
firfl:  Element,  which  is  direded  from  the  Poles  to  the 
Centers  of  the  Vortices ,  fome  Particles  lefs  divided, 
and  lefs  agitated,  thefe,  becaufe  of  their  hooked  Fi¬ 
bres,  will  be  concatenated  together,  and  being  tranf- 
formed,  by  their  Agitation,  into  leffer,  and  more 
adapted  to  Motion,  they’ll  be  condenfed  into  opake 
Molecules ,  and  form  the  third  Element. 

As  to  the  Figure  of  thefe  Molecules ,  when  they  are 
found  intercepted  in  the  Middle  of  three  Globules  of 
the  fecond  Element,  and  have  the  fame  Motion  with 
the  whole  Vortex  ;  they  muff  afTume  a  triangular 

Figure. 

Des  Cartes  difpofes  the  Globules  of  the  fecond  Ele¬ 
ment  in  the  following  Manner :  He  will  have  thofe 
nearer  the  Center  of  the  Vortex ,  to  be  lefs,  and  to 
move  with  a  greater  Celerity,  till  they  have  attained 
at  a  certain  Term,  beyond  which  the  fuperior  move 
with  a  greater  Celerity  than  the  inferior,  being  all 
equal  as  to  their  Magnitude,  v.  gr.  the  Globules  in 
our  Vortex ,  fig.  9.  in  which  float  Mercury  and  Venus , 
are  lefs,  and  move  with  a  greater  Celerity,  than  thofe 
which  take  in  the  Earth ;  likewife  thofe  round  the 
Earth  are  lefs,  and  move  with  a  greater  Celerity  than 
thofe  which  move  round  Mars ,  or  Jupiter ,  or  round 
Saturn  ;  fince  the  Earth  accomplices  its  Courfe  in  the 
Space  of  a  Year,  Mars  in  two,  and  Saturn  in  thirty 
Years ;  but  beyond  Saturn ,  as  far  as  the  Superficies  of 
the  VorteXy  all  the  Globules  might  be  imagined  of  an 
equal  Magnitude  among  them,  and  are  more  agitated 
in  thofe  Places  than  round  Saturn . 

Sir  lfaac  Newton  is  of  an  Opinion  different  from 
des  Cartes ,  and  thinks,  that  it  is  very  probable  that 
God,  in  the  Beginning,  formed  Matter,  in  folid,  maf- 
five,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  Particles,  of  fuch 
Sizes,  and  Figures,  and  with  fuch  other  Properties, 
and  in  fuch  Proportion  to  Space,  as  much  conduced 
to  the  End  for  which  he  formed  them  ;  and  that  thefe 
primitive  Particles  being  Solid s,  are  incomparably 
harder  than  any  porous  Bodies  compounded  of  them  5 
even  fo  very  hard,  as  never  to  wear  out,  no  ordinary 
Power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  made  one  in 
the  hrft  Creation.  While  the  Particles  remain  entire, 
they  may  compofe  Bodies  of  one  and  the  fame  Tex¬ 
ture  in  all  Ages  ;  but  fhould  they  wear  away,  or  break 
in  Pieces,  the  Nature  of  Things  depending  on  them 
would  be  changed.  Water  and  Earth,  compofed  of 
old  worn  Particles,  and  Fragments  of  Particles,  would 
not  be  of  the  fame  Nature  and  Texture  now,  with 
Water  and  Earth  compofed  of  entire  Particles  in  the 
Beginning.  And  therefore,  that  Things  may  be  lad¬ 
ing,  the  Changes  of  corporeal  Things  are  to  be  placed 
only  in  the  various  Separations,  and  new  AfTociations 
and  Motions  of  thofe  permanent  Particles,  compound 
Particles  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midfl  of  folid 
1  articles,  but  where  thofe  Particles  are  laid  together, 
and  only  touch  in  a  few  Points.  It  feems  to  him, 
.wife,  fhac  thefe  Particles  have  not  only  a  Vis 

w‘tb  ^ie  pafiive  Laws  of  Motion  refulting 
therefrom,  but  are  alfo  moved  by  certain  adive  Prin- 

CIP es*.  *uch  as  is  Gravity,  and  that  which  caufes  Fer- 
m"n,  and  the  Cohefion  of  Bodies. 

My  own  Hypothcfisy  or  Syftcniy  is,  That  in  the  Se- 
pifation  of  the  Matter  at  the  Beginning,  the  three 

^enc’one^  by  Des  Cartes ,  were  formed  by 

vin>  p00iabon  Particles,  wherewith  the  di- 

m  °  r?tor  was  determined  each  of  them  fhould  be 

m\{)°  n  .,ravinS  himfelf>  in  bis  infinite  Wifdom, 
as  a  fk.lful  Artifl,  formed  and  difpofed  each  Par- 

to  1!  l  Je  ^hnpe,  Form,  and  Figure,  he  judged  fit 

Aver  t])0  r^j  U*1  a  Juft  Symmetry,  which  could  an- 
q  ,  xx,  be  propofol  to  himfelf  from  it)  that 
A7,  Whom-:  they  were  defigned  for.  That  the 

d/Jfrn  I  ancl  bcft  configurated,  having  been  ex- 
A’.../.  ,.ni  die  whole  Mafs,  were  impregnated,  in  that 

KxiLtl0]'  ir,th  a  PrinciPle  of  Activity,  and  with  a 
iHilon  C  C 1  Y'™*  or  Quality,  of  Attradion  and  Re- 

fr0m  that  ,nftant»  kept  them  in  a 
Iron  ,nri  ,tlon»  and  nt  fuch  competent  Difiance 
*  1  other,  as  to  form  thcmfclves  into  an  ele¬ 


mentary  Subfiance,  and  Exiftence.  That  that  fubde 
Matter  (which  we’ll  call,  if  you  pleafe*  the  fir  ft  Ele¬ 
ment)  was  divided  by  the  Creator  into  two  Parts  5  one 
Part  whereof  he  placed  in  the  Center  of  the  World* 
or  of  the  Syfiem  y  as  in  a  Medium ,  between  the  fecond 
and  third  Element,  to  quicken,  by  the  extreme  Cele¬ 
rity  and  Adivity  of  its  Effluvia,  the  Siownefs  of  the 
Motion  of  their  Particles,  and  toredify  the  Diforders 
which  might  be  occafioned  by  the  different  Configu¬ 
ration  of  their  Particles.  '“The  other  Part  of  thatEIe- 
ment  having  received  a  (till  greater  Degree  of  Per- 
xcdion j  as  well  in  the  Symmetry  and  Arrangement 
of  its  Particles,  as  in  their* Expurgation  from  all  he¬ 
terogeneous  Bodies,  which  could  obftrud  their  A&ion, 
following  the  Impetus  of  their  natural  Eiafticity  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  their  globular  Configuration,  and  by  the 
Compreffion  of  the  Atmofphere  of  that  Mafs  they 
had  been  extraded  from,  were  carried  upward  with 
fuch  Velocity,  that  nothing  but  the  immenfe  Spaces 
they  were  to  fill  could  have  moderated  their  Courfe* 
That  thus  expanded,  they  began  to  move  with  thac 
Order  and  Regularity,  each  in  its  refpedive  Orbit 
formed  by  the  Effluvia ,  which  muff  neceffarily  flow 
from  each  other  to  keep  a  due  Diftance  between  them 
and  avoid  Confufion,  as  to  form  a  vifible  Cerium  quid . 
That  thus  difpofed,  floating,  as  it  were,  in  their  re¬ 
fpedive  OrbitSy  without  touching  one  another,  other- 
wife  than  by  the  mutual  Communication  of  their  Ef- 
fiuviay  they  can  fuffer  no  Alteration,  or  Chancres, 
fince,  by  the  natural  Configuration  of  their  Pores, 

^ ^  Beginning,  for  Attradion,  Di- 

redion,  or  Repulfion  ;  thol'c  different  Adions  are 
made,  without  the  leaft  Force  or  Violence,  through  the 
Particles,  which  could  alter  their  natural  Form  ;  being 
thereby  free  from  that  Collifion,  Grinding,  &c.  to  be 
met  with  in  Des  Cartes's  Syfiem . 

As  for  the  Formation  of  the  fixed  Starsy  in  this  my 
HypothefiSy  I  fuppofe,  that  in  thac  elafiick  Rapidity  of 
the  Particles  of  the  firft  Element,  at  the  Beginning, 
thofe  endued  with  a  ftill  greater  Principle  of  Adivity 
and  Eiafticity,  having  preceded  the  others  in  their 
Progrefs,  and  arrived  fooner  at  the  Term  fixed,  had 
formed  themfelves  into  an  infinite  Number  of  differ¬ 
ent  Focus's ,  the  Intervals  whereof  were  afterwards 
filled  with  the  other  lefs  adive  Particles.  That  in 
thofe  Focus' Sy  preferving  that  extremely  perfed  Virtue 
or  Quality  of  Attradion,  Diredion,  and  Repulfion, 
they  move  with  fuch  incomprehenfible  Rapidity,  as  to 
caufe  that  Radiancy,  a  Glimpfe  whereof  is  tranfmicted 

to  our  Sight;  which  would  appear  infinitely  greater, 

noewithftanding  their  immenfe  Diftance  from  us,  if 
the  Creator  had  not  formed  of  thofe  other  Particles 
feparated  from  them,  in  the  Jaft  Rarefadion,  a  Veil, 
which  (teals  from,  or  dims  part  of  their  Eclat  ;  and 
this  is  what  I  call  the  fecond  Element,  which  being 
compofed  of  more  palpable  Molecules  than  the  firfi° 
and  their  Effluvia  (for  they  all  move  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner)  endued  with  lefs  Adivity,  is  neverthelefs  capable 
of  Ref r a  fit  on.  Of  the  S cories  of  thofe  fublimated 
Particles,  the  third  Element  is  formed,  which  being 
but  a  Compofition  of  hooked  Particles,  of  different 
Configurations,  is  a  great  deal  flower  in  its  Motion, 
fome  of  them,  by  their  Concatenation,  appearing  as 
if  they  were  at  Reft,  and  entirely  deprived  of  Mo¬ 
tion  :  Of  thefe  thofe  Bodies,  through  whofe  Opacity 
the  Light  of  chat  Part  of  the  firfl:  Element  placed  in 
the  Center  of  the  Syftem9  and  which  we  call  SttUy  is 
refleded  on  our  Vortex  ;  fuch  as  the  Planets . 

Having  thus  explained  the  Hypothrfis  of  the  Origin 
of  the  World,  and  the  different  Elements ;  we’ll  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Dodrine  of  the  fixed 
Stars  \  and  firfl  of  their  Motion. 

The  Fixed  Stars  have  two  Kinds  oF  Motions; 
one  called  the  firfty  common ,  ancl  diurnal  Motiony  or 
the  Motion  of  the  Primttm  mobile :  By  this  they  arc 
carried  along  with  the  Sphere  or  Firmament  wherein 
they  appear  fixed,  round  the  Earthy  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  in  the  Space  of  twenty- four  Hours. 

The  other,  called  the  fecondy  or  proper  Motiony  is 
that  whereby  they  go  back  wauls,  from  Weft  to  Eaft, 

Y  y  y  round 
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round  the  Poles  of  the  E  clip  tick ,  with  an  exceeding 
Slownefs,  as  not  defcribing  above  a  Degree  of  their 
Circle  in  the  Space  of  71  or  72  Years,  or  51  Seconds 
in  a  Year.  Some  have  imagined,  that  when  they  have 
got  round  to  the  Points  whence  they  firft  departed. 
Nature  will  have  finifhed  her  Courfe,  and  the  Stars , 
having  performed  their  Career,  the  Heavens  will  re¬ 
main  at  Reft,  unlefs  the  Being,  who  firft  gave  them 
Motion,  appoints  them  to  begin  another  Circuit.  On 
the  Footing  of  this  Calculation,  the  World  fhould  laft 
about  30,000  Years,  according  to  Ptolemy  ;  35816, 
according  10  Tycho ;  25920,  according  to  Riccioli  ; 
and  24800,  according  to  Caffini. 

In  Effect,  the  Latitudes  of  the  fixed  Stars,  we  find, 
by  comparing  the  Obiervations  of  the  antient  Aftro- 
nomers  with  thofe  of  the  Moderns ,  continue  ftiil  the 
fame  ;  but  their  Longitude  is,  by  this  fecond  Motion , 
always  increafmg.  Thus,  for  Example,  the  Longi¬ 
tude  pf  Cor  Leonis  was  found  by  Ptolemy ,  A.  D.  138, 
to  be  20  30' 5  in  1 1 15  it  was  obferved  by  the  Perfians 
to  be  17°  30' •,  in  1364,  by  Alphonfus ,  20u  40'-,  in 
1586,  by  the  Prince  of  Hejfe ,  24°  ii';  in  1601,  by 
Tycho,  24°  17';  and  in  1690,  by  Mr.  Flamjleed ,  250 
31'  20":  Whence  the  proper  Motion  of  the  Stars ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Order  of  the  Signs,  in  Circles  parallel 
to  the  Ec Uptick,  is  eafily  inferred. 

It  was  Hipparchus  firft  fufpefted  this  Motion ,  upon 
comparing  the  Obiervations  of  Tymocharis  and  Art- 
ftyllus  with  his  own.  Ptolemy ,  who  lived  three  Cen¬ 
turies  after  Hipparchus ,  demonftraced  the  fame  by  un¬ 
deniable  Arguments.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  ima¬ 
gined  a  Change  in  the  Latitude  of  the  Stars  \  but 
fuch  an  Opinion  has  but  little  Countenance  from  Ob- 
fervation.  Tycho  Brahe  makes  the  Increafe  of  Lon¬ 
gitude  in  a  Century  i°  25';  Copernicus  i°  23'  40"  12'" ; 
Bullialdus  i°  24'  54";  Hevelius  i°  24'  46"  5 o'"  5 
whence,  with  Mr.  Flamjleed ,  the  annual  Increafe  of 
the  Longitudes  of  the  fixed  Stars  may  be  well  fixed  at 
50". 


From  thefe  Data ,  the  Tncreafe  of  the  Longitude  of 
a  Star ,  for  any  given  Time,  is  eafily  had  ;  and  hence 
the  Longitude  of  a  Star,  for  any  given  Year,  being 
given,  its  Longitude  for  any  other  Year  is  readily 
found. 

The  better  to  underftand  this  Phenomenon*  we  muft 
imagine,  that  the  Earth,  in  its  annual  Motion  round 
the  Sun ,  does  not  keep  exactly  a  Parallelifm,  and 
therefore  is  fubjedt  to  fome  imperceptible  Titttbation , 
that,  in  the  Courfe  of  feverai  Thoufand  Years,  each 
of  its  Poles  deferibes  a  fmall  Circle,  from  Eaft  to 
Weft. 

As,  from  this  Suppofition,  it  is  eafily  conceived 
that  the  Celeflial  Equator  correfponds  to  the  different 
Parts  of  Heaven  ;  it  follows,  that  the  Terreftrial 
Equator  muft  be  fubjeft  to  the  fame  Mutations ,  and 
muft  cut  the  Ecliptick  into  various  Points,  from  Eaft 
to  Weft:  And  becaufe  from  the  Interfe&ion  of  thofe 
two  Circles  is  reckoned  the  Longitude  of  the  Stars , 
they  muft  necdfarily  he  feen  to  increafe,  every  Cen¬ 
tury,  to  a  certain  Quantity* 

The  Mutation  happening  in  a  certain  Number  of 
Years  to  the  Longitude  of  fome  Stars,  muft  be  fem- 
blable  to  that  which  happens  to  the  Longitude  of  ano¬ 
ther  Star  \  and  all  the  Stars  muft  be  altogether  fuf- 
ceptible  of  Mutation  in  Longitude,  which  will  be  more 
fenfible  in  one  Century  than  in  another,  efpecially  if 
the  Ti tuba t ion  of  the  Earth  be  more  manifeft  in  that 
Century  than  in  another. 

The  Diminution  of  the  Declination  of  the  Ecliptick , 
cannor  be  better  underftood,  than  by  minding  that 
the  Titubation  of  the  Earth  is  occafioncd  by  a  flight 
Direction  of  its  Axis  on  the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptick , 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  Celeftial  Equator  muft  pafs 
over  the  Places  nearer  the  Circle  of  the  Firmament , 
under  which  the  Sun  is  fuppofed  to  move  ;  therefore 
as  there  is  then  a  Idler  Difiance  from  the  Ecliptick  to 
the  Equator,  than  heretofore,  we  muft  judge  that  the 
lirfl  i)i  thofe  Circles  has  approached  the  other, 

.  ncxc  ^  hing  which  falls  under  our  Confidera- 
hon,  with  regard  to  the  fixed  Stars ,  is  their  MagnF 
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tudes,  which  appear  to  be  very  different;  which  m 
ference  probably  arifes,  not  from  any  Differen  • 
their  real  Magnitudes ,  but/rom  their  Diftances 
are  different.  From  this  Difference  the  Stars  hP  ^ 
diftribuced  into  feven  feverai  Gaffes,  called  ai°m.e 


The  firft  Clafs,  or  Stars  of  the  firft  Magnitude 
thofe  neareft  us,  and  whofe  Diameters  are  theref^ 
biggeft.  Next  thefe,  are  thofe  of  the  fecond  Ma?r 
tude ;  and  fo  on,  to  the  fixth,  which  comprehendf/i!” 
fmalleft  Stars  vifible  to  the  naked  Eye  j  all  beyo  d 
are  called  Telefcopick  Stars.  Not  that  all  the  Stan  f 
each  Clafs  appear  juftly  of  the  fame  Magnitude ;  th  ° 
is  a  great  Latitude  in  this  Refpeft,  and  thofe  of  T 
firft  Magnitude  appear  almoft  all  different  in  Luffo 
and  Size.  Ocher  Stars  there  are,  of  intermedia! 
Magnitudes ,  which  Aftronomers  cannot  refer  tot]/ 
rather  than  the  next  Clafs,  and  therefore  place  them 
between  the  two.  m 


Procyon,  for  Inftance,  which  Ptolemy  makes  or  the 
firft  Magnitude ,  and  Tycho  of  the  fecond,  Flmftui 
lays  down  as  between  the  firft  and  fecond .  Thus  jn. 
ftead  of  fix  feverai  Magnitudes ,  we  have  really  fix 
Times  fix.  Some  Authors  affert,  that  the  Stars  of 
the  firft  Magnitude  fubtend  an  Angle  of  at  lead  a 
Minute  5  but  the  Earth's  Orbit  feen  from  the  fad 
Stars,  only  fubtends  an  Angle  of  20  Seconds ;  and 
hence  they  conclude  that  the  Diameters  of  the  Stars 
are  vaftly  greater  than  that  of  the  Earth's  whole  Orbit, 
Now  a  Sphere  whofe  Semidiameter  only  equals  the 
Diftance  between  the  Sun  and  the  Earth ,  is,  by  fome, 
fuppofed  to  be  Ten  Millions  of  Times  greater  than 
the  Sun  ;  confequently  the  fixed  Stars  muft  be  much 
more  than  Ten  Millions  of  Times  greater  than  the 
Sun.  But  Mr.  Whifton  'is  of  Opinion,  that  this  is  a 
Miftake,  and  that  the  Diameters,  even  of  the  larged 
Stars ,  viewed  through  a  Telefcope,  which  magnifies, 
for  Example,  a  Hundred  Times,  fubtend  no  vifible 
Angle  at  all,  but  are  mere  lucid  Points. 

The  Incertitude,  as  to  the  Magnitude ,  and  Diftance 
of  the  fixed  Stars  from  us,  proceeds  from  their  having 
no  Parallax  ;  fince  all  Aftronomers,  both  antient  and 
modern,  agree,  that  the  Doftrine  of  the  Di ft  anus  of 
the  Celeftial  Bodies  confifts  in  their  Parallaxes,  and 
that  it  is  impoffible  we  Ihould  have  any  juft  Obfer- 
vation  without  it. 


Note,  That  a  Parallax  is  an  Arch  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens  intercepted  between  the  true  Place  of  &Star, 
and  its  apparent  Place .  The  true  Place  oh  Star, 
is  that  Point  of  the  Heavens  wherein  it  would  be 
feen  by  an  Eye  placed  in  the  Center  of  the  Earth. 
The  apparent  Place ,  is  that  Point  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  wherein  the  Star  appears,  to  an  Eye  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth . 

It  is  paft  all  Controverfy,  that  the  fixed  Stars  have  no 
diurnal  Parallax  ;  and  a  vaft  Number  of  Aftrono¬ 
mers  queftion  yet  if  they  have  an  annual  one;  though 
feverai  are  of  Opinion  that  they  have,  but  fo  fmall, 
that  it  is  almoft  imperceptible,  and  cannot  be  obferved 
but  with  the  great  eft  Care  and  Attention  ;  in  which 
Hook  and  Flam/ teed  imagined  to  have  fucceeded,  and 
which  to  obtain,  Hook  had  fixed  a  Telefcope,  of  30 
Foot  long,  on  the  Roof  of  his  Room,  with  whole 
Help  having  meafured,  in  the  Months  of  July,  An* 
guft ,  and  Oflober ,  the  neareft  Diftance  from  th tVtf* 
tical  of  a  bright  Star  in  the  Head  of  the  Dragon  \  be 
always  found  its  Diftance  from  the  Vertical  continually 
diminifliing,  (very  little  declining  from  the  Zenith 
towards  the  North)  as  the  Ratio  of  a  Parallax  fhould 
require ;  and  at  laft  obferved  that  Diftance  from  the 
Vertical  to  be  fo  changed,  as  to  admit  of  an  Interval 
of  24  or  26  Seconds. 

Flamjleed  has  fincc  confirmed  the  annual  Parall^ 
of  the  fixed  Stars ,  both  by  his  own  Obfcrvat ions,  and 
by  his  Correction  of  thofe  of  Hook  j  for  he  has  ob¬ 
ferved,  with  great  Care  and  Attention,  for  feven 
Years  together,  the  fame  Parallax  in  the  fixed  Stjirs, 

Numbers  of  his  Observations, 

reduce 


and  ha9,  by  the  great 
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,,1(.ed  the  Parallax  to  a  certain  Quantity.  There  is 
•e  rhe  Tail  of  Urfa  minor,  a  Polar  Star,  more  appa- 
m  ,  than  the  reft,  and  confequently  more  proper  to 
rA  nnr  the  Parallax  of  the  fixed  Stars  ;  for  as  that 
tr  appears  always  at  Night,  provided  the  Sky  be 
r  overcaft  with  Clouds;  as  it  is  always  at  fuch  a 
rVftance  from  the  Horizon,  as  to  admit  of  not  even 
he  leaft  Refra&ion  ;  as  it  appears  always,  to  tnofe 
ho  take  Obfervations,  at  the  Meridian  Circle,  as  well 
we  as  under  the  Pole ;  as  alfo  from  its  great  Di- 
f  ce’from  the  Ecliptick  ;  it  mud  be  fubjed  to  a  Pa- 
1  uax:  That  Star ,  for  thefe  Reafons,  when  carefully 
’bferved,  muft  produce  a  Parallax.  Therefore  Flam- 
leed  thought  fit  to  make  ufe  of  it,  to  difcover,  and  to 
detnonftrate  a  Parallax ,  in  which  he  flattered  himfeif 
to  have  very  well  fucceeded  :  For,  after  he  had  com- 
oared  together,  and  fupputed  the  fifteen  Obfervations 
he  made  in  the  Space  of  feven  Years,  he  found,  that 
the  Polar  Star  had  a  lefs  Latitude ,  or  Diftance  from 
the  Ecliptick ,  towards  the  Summer’s  Solftice,  than 

towards  the  Winter’s  Solftice. 

Among  the  fixed  Stars ,  there  is  a  long,  white,  lu¬ 
minous  Track,  which  feems  to  encompafs  the  Hea- 
vens  like  a  Swath,  Scarf,  or  Girdle,  called  Via  Lattea, 
or  Galaxy ,  of  r«A agro*,  Milk;  and  which  is  eafily 
perceived  in  a  clear  Night,  efpecialiy  when  the  Moon 
does  not  appear.  It  paffes  between  Sagittary  and 
Ggmini,  and  divides  the  Sphere  into  two  Parts :  It  is 
unequally  broad,  and  in  fome  Parts  is  Angle,  in  others 
double-  The  antieat  Poets ,  and  even  Philofophers , 
fpeak  of  the  Galaxy  as  the  Road,  or  Way,  by  which 

the  Hero’s  went  to  Heaven. 

Ariftotle  makes  it  a  kind  of  Meteor,  formed  of  a 
Croud  of  Vapours,  drawn  into  that  Part  by  certain 
large  Stars  difpofed  in  the  Region  of  the  Heavens  an- 
fwering  hereto.  Others  finding  that  the  Galaxy  was 
feen  all  over  the  Globe,  that  it  always  correfponded  to 
the  fame  fixed  Stars ,  and  that  it  tranfeended  the 
Height  of  the  higheft  Planet ;  fet  afide  Ariftotle's 
Opinion,  and  placed  the  Galaxy  in  the  Firmament ,  or 
Region  of  the  fixed  Stars ,  and  concluded  to  be  no¬ 
thing  but  an  Affemblage  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
minute  Stars. 

Since  the  Invention  of  the  Telefcope,  this  Opinion 
has  been  abundantly  confirmed.  By  directing  a  good 
Telefcope  to  any  Part  of  the  Milky  Way,  where  be¬ 
fore  we  only  faw  a  confufed  Whicenefs,  we  now  de- 
feryan  innumerable  Multitude  of  little  Stars.  Thefe 
Stars  are  fo  remote,  that  a  naked  Eye  confounds  them. 
The  like  we  obferve  in  thofe  other  Spots  called  nebu- 
lofc  Stars ,  which,  when  examined  with  the  Telefcope, 
are  diftin&ly  perceived  to  be  Clutters  of  little  Stars, 
too  faint  to  affed  the  Eye  fingly. 

The  Number  of  the  Stars  appears  to  be  vaftly 
great,  almott  infinite ;  yet  Aftronomers  have  long  ago 
afeertained  the  Number  of  thofe  vifible  to  the  Eye  ; 
which  are  found  vaftly  fewer  than  one  would  ima¬ 
gine,  Hipparchus,  1 25  Years  before  the  Incarnation, 
on  Occafion  of  a  new  Star  then  appearing,  made  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Stars,  i.  e.  an  Enumeration  thereof, 
with  an  exad  Defer iption  of  their  Magnitudes ,  Situa- 
don,  Longitude ,  Latitude ,  &;c.  that  it  might  be  known 
if  any  rhe  like  Change  fhould  happen,  for  the  future, 
in  the  Heavens.  He  made  the  Number  of  vifible 
Stars  1022,  Thefe  were  reduced  into  48  Conftella- 
{ms  7  and  he  laid  it  down,  that  if  there  fome  times 
appeared  more  in  Winter  Nights,  it  was  owing  to 
a  Deception  of  the  Senfe.  Ptolemy  added  four  Stars 
to  Hipparchus' s  Catalogue ,  and  made  the  Number 
In  the  Year  1437,  Ulug  Beigb,  Grandlon  of 
^omerlane,  in  a  new  Catalogue  he  made,  only  gives 
101 7-  But  in  the  feven teenth  Century,  when  Aftro - 
miy  began  to  be  retrieved,  their  Number  was  found 
to  be  much  greater. 

To  the  forty- eight  Conftcllations  of  the  Antients 
'vcrc  added  twelve  new  ones,  difeovered  towards  the 
°nth  Pole,  and  two  cowards  the  North ;  befides  fe¬ 
stal  others  not  univerfnlly  admitted,  as  the  Flower- 
te'is\ tI)c  R°yal  Oak ,  &c. 

V(ho  Brahe  publilhed  a  Catalogue  of  777  Stars, 
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from  his  own  Obfervations  5  which  Kepler  from  Pto¬ 
lemy  ana  others  increafed  to  1163,  Ricciolus  to  146#, 
and  Bayer  to  1725  :  Dr.  Halley  373  obferved  by  him 
within  the  Antarttick  Circle .  Hevelius ,  from  his  own 
Obfervations,  and  thofe  of  Dr.  Halley ,  and  the  An¬ 
tients,  made  a  Catalogue  of  1888  Stars ;  and  Mr. 
Flamftead  has  fince  made  a  Catalogue  of  no  lefs  than 
3000  Stars ,  all  from  his  own  moft  accurate  Obferva¬ 
tions.  Of  thefe  3000,  itcis  true,  there  are  many 
only  vifible  through  a  telefcope ;  nor  does  a  good  Eye 
fcarce  ever  fee  more  than  a  hundred  at  the  fame  Time 
in  the  cleared  Heaven  :  The  Appearance  of  innume¬ 
rable  more  frequent  in  clear  winter  Nights,  arrives 
from  our  Sight’s  being  deceived  by  their  Twinkling, 
and  from  our  viewing  them  confufedly,  and  not  redu¬ 
cing  them  to  any  Order.  Yet  for  all  this,  the  Stars  are 
really  almott  infinite.  Rtccioli  makes  no  Scruple 
to  affirm,  in  his  new  Almageft ,  that  a  Man  who 
fhould  fay  there  are  above  twenty  thoufand  Times 
twenty  thoufand,  would  fay  nothing  improbable  ;  for 
a  good  Telefcope  dire<5ted  to  any  Points  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  difeovers  Numbers,  that  are  loft  to  the  naked 
Sight. 

In  the  fingle  Conftellation  of  the  Pleiades ,  inftead 
of  fix  or  feven  Stars  feen  by  the  beft  Eye,  Dr.  Hook 
with  a  Telefcope  twelve  Foot  long,  told  feventy  eight; 
and  with  larger  G  lattes  many  piore  of  the  fame  Mag¬ 
nitudes.  F.  de  Reita ,  a  Capuchin,  affirms,  that  he 
has  obferved  above  2000  Stars  in  the  fingle  Conftel¬ 
lation  of  Orion .  The  fame  Author  found  above  188 
in  the  Pleiades :  And  Huygens  looking  at  the  Star  in 
the  middle  of  Orion's  Sword  ;  inftead  of  one,  found 
it  to  be  twelve.  Galileo  found  80  in  Orion’s  Sword  5 
21  in  the  nebulous  Star  of  his  Head  ;  and  36  in  the 
nebulous  Star  preefepe. 

I  have  fo  often  mentioned  Conftellation  in  this  Ar¬ 
ticle,  that  I  muft  explain  here  what’s  meant  by  Con- 
l lellation ,  and  what  the  Conftellations  are. 

Constellation  is  an  Afiemblage  or  Syftem  of 
feveral  Stars,  exprefied  and  reprefenced  under  the 
Name  and  Figure  of  fome  animal  or  other  Thing, 
called  alfo  an  Afterifm. 

The  Antients  portioned  out  the  Firmament  into  fe¬ 
veral  Parcs, or  Conftellations ,  reducing  certain  Number 
of  Stars  under  the  Reprefen  ration  of  certain  Images,  in 
Order  to  aid  the  Imagination,  and  the  Memory  to 
conceive  and  retain  their  Number,  Difpofition,  and 
even  to  diftinguifh  the  Virtues  which  they  attributed 
to  them. 

The  Divifion  of  the  Heavens  into  Conftellations  is 
very  ancient,  and  in  all  likelyhood  as  old  as  Aftro - 
nomy  itfelf ;  at  leaft  it  was  known  to  the  moft  ancient 
Authors  extant,  whether  facred  or  profane.  In  the 
moft  ancient  Book  of  Job  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Name  of  fome  of  them;  witnefs  that  fublime  Expo- 
ftulation.  Can  ft  thou  reftrain  the  fweet  Influence  of  the 
Pleiades,  or  loofen  the  Hands  of  Orion  ?  And  the  lame 
may  be  obferved  of  the  oldeft  among  the  Heathen 
Writers  Homer  and  llefiod. 

The  Divifion  of  the  Antients  only  took  in  the  vifi¬ 
ble  Firmament,  or  fo  much  as  came  under  their  No¬ 
tice:  This  they  diftributed  under  48  Conftellations ; 
twelve  whereof  took  up  the  Zodiack ;  the  Names  they 
gave  them  are,  Aries ,  Taurus ,  Gemini ,  Cancer ,  Leo, 
Virgo ,  Libra ,  Scorpius ,  Sagittarius ,  Aquarius ,  Ca¬ 
pri  cornus,  Pifces ;  from  whence  the  Signs  of  the 
Ecliptick  and  Zodiack  take  their  Names ;  though  now 
no  longer  contiguous  to  the  Conftellations. 

The  other  Stars  on  the  Northern  Signs  of  the  Zo - 
diatk,  were  difpofed  into  21  Conftellations ,  viz.  Urfa 
major  and  minor ,  Draco ,  Cepheus ,  Bootes ,  Corona  fep- 
tenlrionalis ,  Hercules ,  Lyra ,  Cygnus ,  Cajfiopcia ,  Per- 
fetts ,  Andromeda ,  Triangulum ,  Auriga ,  Pcgafus , 
Equuleusy  Delphinus ,  Sagitta ,  Aquila ,  0 phi  cuius,  or 
Scrpentariits,  and  Serpens  \  to  winch  have  been  added 
fince  Antinous,  and  Coma  Berenices. 

The  Scars  on  the  Southern  Side  of  the  Zodiack  were 
diftributed  into  15  Conftcllations  \  their  Names  Cetus , 
Eridanus  Fluvitts ,  Lcpus ,  Orion ,  Cants  major  and 
minor ,  Argo,  Hydra,  Crater ,  Corvtt j,  Centaurus , 

Lupus, 
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Lupus ,  /Era,  Corona  Meridionalis ,  and  Pifcis  Auftra- 
lis :  To  which  have  been  fince  added  the  following, 
viz.  P  ha  nix.  Crus,  Indus ,  Pavo,  Pifcis  Auf trails, 
Pifcis  vo Ians,  'Toucan,  Hydrus,  and  Xiphias. 

Of  thefe  Conftellations  the  15  Jaft  with  the  greatefl 
Part  of  Argo,  Navis ,  Centaur  us  and  Lupus  are  not  vi- 
ilble  in  our  Horizon. 

In  thefe  Conftellations  the  Stars  are  ordinarily  diftin- 
guifhed  by  that  Part  of  the  Image  wherein  they  are 
found.  Blayer  difiinguifhes  them  farther  by  the  Let¬ 
ters  of  the  Greek  Alphabet;  and  many  of  them  again 
have  peculiar  Names,  as  Arfturus  between  the  Feet 
of  Bootes  ;  Gemina  or  Lucida  in  the  Corona  Septentri - 
on  alls  ;  Palilitiim  in  the  Bull*  s- Eye ;  Pleiades  in  the 
Back,  and  Hyades  in  the  Forehead  of  the  Bulb,  Caftor 
and  Pollux  in  the  Head  of  Gemini ;  Capella ,  with  the 
Uadi  in  the  Shoulder  of  Auriga ,  Regulus,  or  Cor  Leo- 
ni$\  Spica  Virginis  in  the  Hand,  and  Vindemiatrix  in 
the  Shoulder  of  Virgo  \  An  tares,  or  Cor  S  cor  pit ;  Fo- 
viahaut  in  the  Mouth  of  Pifcis  Auftralis  5  Regel  in  the 
Foot  of  Orion  \  Sirius  in  the  Mouth  of  Cants  major  ; 
and  the  Pole-Star ,  the  laft  in  the  Tail  of  Ur  fa 


minor. 

The  other  Stars  not  comprehended  under  thefe 
Conftellations ,  yet  vifible  to  the  naked  Eye,  the  An- 
tients  called  Informes,  or  Sporades,  fome  whereof  the 
modern  Aftronomers  have  fince  reduced  into  new  Fi¬ 
gures  or  Conftellations.  Thus  Hevelius ,  v.gr.  be¬ 
tween  Leo  and  Urfa  minor ,  makes  Leo  minor ;  and 
between  Urfa  minor  and  Auriga ,  over  Gemini ,  makes 
Lynx ,  under  the  Tail  of  Urfa  major.  Canes  Vena - 
lici,  &c. 

The  Changes  which  have  happened  in  the  Stars  are 
very  confiderable,  contrary  to  the  Opinion  of  the  An- 
tients,  who  held,  that  the  Heavens  and  heavenly 
Bodies  were  incapable  of  any  Change,  the  Matter 
thereof  being  permanent  and  eternal,  infinitely  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  Hardnefs  of  Diamonds,  and  not  fufeep- 
tible  of  any  different  Form;  and  in  Effeft,  ’till  the 
Time  of  Ariftotle ,  and  even  two  hundred  Years  after¬ 
wards,  there  had  no  Change  been  obferved.  The  firft 
was  in  the  Year  125,  before  the  Incarnation,  when 
Hipparchus  difeovering  a  new  Star  to  appear,  was  firft 
induced  to  make  a  Catalogue  of  the  Stars ,  that  Po- 
fterity,  as  we  have  obferved,  might  perceive  any  fu¬ 
ture  Changes  of  the  like  Kind. 

In  the  Year  1572,  Tycho  Brahe  obferved  another 
new  Star  in  the  Conftellation  Caffiopcia ,  which  was 
Jikewife  the  Occafion  of  his  making  a  new  Catalogue. 
Its  Magnitude  at  firft  exceeded  that  of  the  biggeft  of 
our  Stars,  Sirius  and  Lyra ;  it  even  equalled  that  of 
Venus ,  when  neareft  the  Earth ,  and  was  feen  in  fair 
Day-light.  It  continued  fixteen  Months,  toward  the 
latter  Part  whereof  it  began  to  dwindle,  and  at  laft 
totally  dil appeared,  without  any  Change  of  Place  in 
all  that  Time.  Leovicitts  tells  us  of  another  Star  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  fame  Conftellation ,  about  the  Year  905, 
which  refembled  that  of  1572  ;  and  quotes  another 
undent  Obfcrvation,  whereby  it  appears  that  a  new 
Star  was  feen  about  the  lame  Place  in  1264.  Dr.  Kcil 
takes  thole  to  have  been  all  the  fame  Star ;  and  does 
not  know  but  it  may  make  its  Appearance  a-new 
j  ro  Years  hence. 

Fair  ictus  dil  covered  another  new  Star  in  the  Neck 
of  the  Whale,  which  appeared  and  difappeared  feveral 
'rimes  in  the  Years  1640  and  1662:  Its  Courfe  and 
Motion  is  deferibed  by  M.  Bouillaud .  Simon  Marius 
dilVovrral  another  in  Andromeda's  Girdle  in  1612 
and  ini  3  ;  though  M.  Bouillaud  fays  it  had  been  feen 
before  in  the  15th  Century.  Another  was  obferved 
by  IGplcr  in  Serpcntarius.  Another  of  the  third  Mag¬ 
nitude  in  the  Conftellation  Cygntts,  near  the  Bill,  in 
the  Year  1601,  which  difappeared  in  1626,  and  was 
obferved  again  by  lhvclius  in  1659,  ’till  the  Year 
1G61,  and  again  in  j  666  and  1671,  as  a  Star  of  the 
lixth  Magnitude. 


It  is  certain  front  the  antient  Catalogues  that  ni 
of  the  antient  Stars  arc  not  now  vjlible.  This  is  \ 
rirularly  notorious  in  the  Pleiades  or  feven  Sit 
whereof  fix  are  now  vifible  to  the  Eye ;  a  Thing  1( 


ago  obferved  by.  Ovid.  M.  Mont  alter,  in  his  Letter 
to  the  Royal  Society ,  in  1670,  obferves  that  there  are 
now  wanting  in  the  Heavens  two  Stars  of  the  fecond 
Magnitude,  in  the  Stern  of  the  Ship  Argo  and  its 
Yard,  which  had  been  feen  ’till  the  Year  1664 
When  they  firft  difappeared  it  is  not  known ;  but  he 
allures  us,  that  there  was  not  the  leaft  Glympfe  of  them 
in  1668.  He  adds,  he  has  obferved  many  niore 
Changes  in  the  fixed  Stars,  even  to  the  Number  of  an 
hundred. 

Thefe  Stars  which  appear  and  difappear  by  Turns 
being  always  found  to  increafe  in  Magnitude  at  their 
firft  Appearance,  and  to  decreafe  as  they  begin  to  dif¬ 
appear,  and  being  like  wife  ftill  vifible  through  Tele, 
fcopes,  for  fome  Time  after  they  are  loft  to  the  naked 
Eye,  feem  to  be  no  more  than  Planets,  performing 
their  Periods  about  the  fix’d  Stars,  as  their  refpe&ive 
Suns,  (if  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  each  Star  is  the 
Center  of  a  Syftem,  and  has  Planets  or  Earths  revolv. 
ing  round  it,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  round  our  Sun* 
i.  e.  has  opake  Bodies  illuminated,  warmed  and  che- 
rilhed  by  its  Light,)  unlefs  we  fhould  be  rather  in. 
dined  to  Dr.  Keil's  Opinidn,  viz.  that  the  Stars  Jofe 
their  Brighcnefs,  and  difappear,  by  becoming  covered 
with  Macula  or  Spots,  fuch  as  are  frequently  found 
to  overfpread  the  Sun. 

Some  are  of  Opinion  that  thofe  temporary  Stars, 
which  upon  their  difappearing  have  never  been  found 
to  return  again,  are  probably  conjectured  to  be  of  the 
Number  of  Comets,  which  make  long  Excurfions 
from  their  Suns,  or  the  Center  of  the  upper  Plane¬ 
tary  Syftems,  i.  e.  from  the  fix’d  Stars ;  returning  too 
feldom  to  have  their  Returns  perceived. 

The  fix’d  Stars  Ihine  with  their  own  Light,  for 
they  are  much  farther  from  the  Sun  than  Saturn,  and 
appear  much  fmallerthan  Saturn',  but  fince,  notwith* 
Handing  this,  they  are  found  to  Ihine  much  brighter 
than  Saturn ,  it  is  evident  they  cannot  borrow  their 
Light  from  the  fame  Source  as  Saturn  does,  viz.  the 
Sun :  But  fince  we  know  of  no  other  luminous  Body 
befides  the  Sun,  whence  they  might  derive  their 
Light,  it  follows  that  they  Ihine  with  their  own  na* 
tive  Light. 

From  the  Firmament  or  Heaven  of  the  fixed  Stars 
we’ll  defeend,  gradually,  to  the  inferior  Heavens, 
taking,  in  our  Progrefles,  the  Comets  under  our  Con* 
fideration. 

Ariftotle ,  lib.  1.  Meteor,  c.  7.  fa  1  fly  imagined  that 
Comets  were  only  a  Kind  of  tranfient  Fires  or  Meteors, 
confiding  of  Exhalations  raifed  to  the  upper  Region 
of  the  Air,  and  there  fet  on  Fire ;  far  below  the 
Moon’s  Courfe ;  but  from  the  Time  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
all  Aftronomers  have  been  of  Opinion,  that  Ariftotle 
was  miftaken,  and  have  all  approved  Seneca's  Senti¬ 
ments,  who,  lib.  7.  natural,  qtticli.  c.  22.  places  a  Co¬ 
met  among  the  eternal  .Works  of  Nature  ;  and  confi- 
ders  it  as  an  heavenly  Body,  or  Star,  or  Planet, 
placed  in  another  Yortex  ever  fince  the  Creation. 
Befides  it  is  incredible  that  bituminous  and  fulphur- 
ous  Exhalations  could  remain  inflamed  in  the  Air,  for 
fo  long  a  Time,  as  we  fee  a  Comet  appear;  add  to  it, 
that  a  Comet  has  no  Parallax,  which  is  a  convincing 
Proof  of  its  immenfe  Di fiance  from  us ;  for  the  Moon 
has  a  fenfible  Parallax .  For  Example : 

Let  che  Earth  be  A,  Fig.  2.  in  which  two  Specta¬ 
tors  will  be  placed,  viz.  in  B  and  C  :  He  who  will 
be  in  C,  will  fee  the  Moon  D  in  J,  and  Mars  E  in 
FI ;  and  he  in  B  will  fee  the  Moon  D  in  F,  and  Mars 
E  in  G.  Therefore  both  will  judge  that  the  Moon  and 
Mars  do  not  exifi  in  the  fame  Pare  of  the  Heavens 
or  Firmament,  or  near  the  fame  Scars  ;  but  will  refer 
them  to  different  Parts  of  Heaven,  and  to  different 
Stars  ;  and  the  nearer  the  Earth  a  Star  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  the  greater  will  be  the  Di verity  of  Afpefh  Elencc 
if  the  Star  be  the  remoteft  from  the  Earth,  loch  as  is 
L,,  fo  that  the  Magnitude  of  the  Earth,  with  Relpeci 
to  that  Difiance,  fhould  not  be  fenfible,  or  be  like  a 
Point,  then  the  Scar  will  be  feen  in  the  lame  Ph^c 
by  both  Spectators;  which  is  the  Rcafon  why  Com'i^ 

have  no  Parallax ,  bccaufc  feen  in  the  fame  Place 
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f  h m  feveral  Spectators,  and  from  feveral  Places,  viz. 
from  London ,  2fr*w,  Conftantinople, ,  &c.  therc- 

*r  rhe  Comets  are  at  an  immenfe  Diftance  from  us. 

If  any  Body  was  placed  in  the  Center  of  the  World, 
would  fee  the  right  Place  of  a  Scar.  As  if  the 
Farth  was  in  the  Center  of  the  World,  and  a  Perfon 
laced  in  that  Center,  the  Moon  would  appear  to  him 
P  ‘tier  thofe  Scars  it  is  really  placed ;  but  he  who  in- 
Tbits  the  Superficies  of  the  Earth,  muft  fee  the  Moon 
under  other  Scars,  unlefs  it  be  placed  in  its  Vertical  ; 

.  which  Cafe,  the  Lines  of  the  true  and  apparent 

Place  concur.  For  Example, 

Let  the  Center  of  the  Earth  be  A,  Fig.  2  5  and 
,ie  Moon  Di  the  Perfon  placed  in  A,  will  fee  the 
Moon  in  E;  and  he  in  B,  fee  it  in  D:  For  the  Arch 
E  D,  is  the  Difference  of  the  true  and  apparent  Place, 
which  is  called  Parallax.  But  if  one  of  the  Specta¬ 
tors  be  placed  in  A,  and  the  other  in  C,  to  whom  the 
Moon  fhould  be  vertical  ;  then  becaufe  the  Ray  of 
the  true,  and  the  Ray  of  the  apparent  Place,  coincide 
in  the  fame  Point,  there  will  be  no  Parallax  in  the 
Moon,  becaufe  it  will  be  referred  in  E,  by  both  Specta¬ 
tors.  Therefore,  from  a  Parallax ,  the  Di  fiance  of  a 
Star*  from  the  Arch  is  inveftigated  *,  and  where  there 
is  no  Parallax ,  i.  e.  where  the  terreftrial  Semidia¬ 
meter,  or  the  Diverfity  of  Afpeft  from  which  the  Pa¬ 
rallax  is  required,  has  no  fenfible  Magnitude,  with 
Refpeft  to  the  Diftance  of  fome  celeftial  Body,  be¬ 
caufe  of  its  great  Diftance  from  the  Earth  *,  that  ce¬ 
leftial  Body  muft  be  fuppofed  far  above  the  Planets  of 
our  Vortex ;  which  is  the  Cafe  of  the  Comets ,  which, 
as  1  have  already  obferved,  have  no  Parallax. 

Hence  Anaxagoras ,  and  Democritus ,  aptid  Arijl.  I . 
1.  Meteor,  c.  6.  would  have  the  Comets  to  be  nothing 
ell'e  but  an  AfTcmblage  of  errant  Stars.  But  in  what 
Manner  thofe  Stars  could  aflemble  in  one  Body,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  fenfible  FifTure  ?  why  their  Conjunction 
and  DilTulution  are  not  perceivable  ?  how  they  are  al¬ 
together  fufceptible  of  the  fame  Motion,  every  one 
of  them  having  a  different  one  before  their  Con¬ 
junction  ?  is  what  we  cannot  underftand.  Therefore 
it  would  be  ft  ill  better  to  fay,  with  Pythagoras ,  and 
the  Pythagoreans ,  that  the  Comets  are  fome  Planets, 
which,  though  offufeated  with  the  too  great  Radiancy 
of  the  Sun,  and  thereby  hidden  from  us,  are,  never- 
thelefs,  fome  Time  diftanccd  from  the  Sun,  and  come 
in  Sight, 

Des  Cartes ,  Tert.  part.  Princip.  num.  119.  con¬ 
jectures,  that  Comets  P,  are  only  Stars,  formerly  fixed 
like  the  reft,  in  the  Heavens  ;  but  which  becoming  by 
Degrees  covered  with  Macula ,  or  Spots,  and  at  length 
wholly  robbed  of  their  Light,  cannot  keep  their 
Place,  but  are  carried  off  by  the  Vortices  of  the  cir¬ 
cumjacent  Stars ;  and  in  Proportion  to  their  Magni¬ 
tude  and  Solidity,  moved  in  fuch  Manner,  as  to  be 
brought  nearer  the  Orb  of  Saturn,  and  thus  coming 
within  Reach  of  the  Sun’s  Light,  rendered  vifible. 

Bernoulli ,  in  his  Syftem  of  Comets ,  fuppofes  fome 
primary  Planet  revolving  round  the  Sun  in  the  Space 
of  four  Years,  and  157  Days*,  and  at  the  Diftance 
irom  his  Body  of  2583  Semidiameters  of  the  great 
Orbit :  This  Planet,  he  concludes,  either  from  its  vaft 
Diftance,  or  Smalnefs,  to  he  in  vifible  to  us ;  but,  how- 
CVcri  to  have,  at  feveral  Diftances  from  him,  feveral 
Satellites  moving  round  him,  and  fometimes  defend¬ 
ing  as  low  r.s  the  Orbit  of  Saturn  ;  and  that  thefe  be- 
cunung  vifible  to  us,  when  in  their  Peri  gaum ,  are 
what  v.e  call  Comets. 

Others  will  have  the  Motion  of  Comets  made  in 
the  excentrick  Circle  of  the  Earth ,  fo  that  when  they 
j110  111  the  Apogee  of  that  Circle,  they  cannot  be  feen, 
becaufe  of  their  great  Diftance  from  us  ;  and  are  only 
vjfible,  when  near  the  Perigee  ;  and  that  it  might  very 
well  happen,  that  even  in  the  Perigee  they  are  not  vi- 
hble,  lihee  then  they  would  be  wrapp’d  up  in  the  Rays 

Sun,  being  never  but  in  Day-time  on  the  Ho¬ 
rizon. 

Some  pretend  to  refute  nil  thefe  Hypothecs  from 
jhe  very  Phenomena  of  the  Comets  ;  objecting,  i. 
Lute  thofe  Comets  which  move  according  to  the  Or¬ 


der  of  the  Signs,  either  advance  flowef  than  bfual,  or 
retrograde,  a  little  before  they  difappear,  if  the  Earth 
be  between  them  and  the  Sun  *,  and  more  fwiftly*  if 
the  Earth  be  fituate  in  a  contrary  Part :  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  thofe  which  proceed  contrary' to  the  Order  of 
the  Signs,  proceed  more  fwiftly  than  ufual,  if  the 
Earth  be  between  them  and  the  Sun  *,  and  more  flowly 
and  go  retrograde,  when  the  'Earth  is  in  a  contrary 
Part.  2.  So  long  as  their  Velocity  is  increafed,  they 
move  nearly  in  great  Circles*,  but  towards  the  End 
of  their  Courfe,  deviate  from  thofe  Circles*,  and  as 
often  as  the  Earth  proceeds  one  Way,  they  go  the 
contrary  Way.  3.  That  they  move  in  El  li pies,  hav¬ 
ing  one  of  their  Foci  in  rhe  Center  of  the  Sun  ;  and 
by  Radii  drawn  to  the  Sun,  deferibe  Areas  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  Times.  4.  That  the  Light  of  their 
Bodies,  or  Nuclei,  increafes  in  their  Reeds  from  the 
Earth  towards  the  Sun  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
creafes  in  their  Recefs  from  the  Sun  towards  the  Earth . 
5.  That  their  Tails  appear  the  largeft,  and  brighteft, 
immediately  after  their  Tranfic  through  the  Region 
of  the  Sun  ;  and  that  they  always  decline  from  a  juft 
Oppofition  to  the  Sun  towards  thofe  Parts  which  the: 
Bodies,  or  Nuclei,  pafs  over,  in  their  Progrefs  through 
their  Orbits.  6.  That  this  Declination,  cateris  pa¬ 
ribus,  is  the  fmalleft  when  the  Heads,  or  Nuclei,  ap¬ 
proach  neareft  the  Sun  ;  and  lefs  (till,  near  the  Nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  Comet ,  than  towards  the  Extremity  of  the 
Tail.  7.  That  the  Tails  are  fome  what  brighter,  and 
more  diftinftly  defined,  in  their  convex,  than  in  their 
concave  Part ;  and  that  they  alv/ays  appear  broader 
ac  their  upper  Extream,  than  near  the  Center  of  rhe 
Comet ;  which  Tails  are  tranfparent,  the  fmalleft  Stars 
appearing  through  them. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  folves 
vM'thtitPbanomena,  by  his  fuppofing  that  the  Comets 
are  compact,  folid,  fixed,  and  durable  Bodies;  in 
one  Word,  a  kind  of  Planets,  which  move  in  very 
oblique  Orbits, every  Way,  with  the  greateft  Freedom, 
perfevering  in  their  Motions,  even  againft  the  Courfe 
and  Direction  of  the  Planets  :  Their  Tails  being  a 
very  thin,  {lender  Vapour,  emitted  by  the  Head,  or 
Nucleus  of  the  Comet,  ignited,  or  heated  by  the  Sun. 
From  whence  they  draw  the  following  Conclufions, 
with  him. 

1.  That  it  is  evident,  that  the  Comets  which  proceed 
according  to  the  Order  of  the  Signs,  a  little  before 
they  difappear,  muft  move  more  flowly,  or  appear 
retrograde,  if  the  Earth  be  between  them  and  the 
Sun  *,  and  fwiftcr,  if  the  Earth  be  in  a  contrary  Parc : 
On  the  contrary,  thofe  proceeding  againft  the  Order 
of  the  Signs,  SAc.  for  fince  their  Courfe  is  not  among 
the  fixed  Srars,  but  among  the  Planets ;  as  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth  either  confpires  with  them,  or  goes 
againft  them,  their  Appearance,  with  Regard  to  the 
Earth ,  muft  be  changed,  and,  like  the  Planets,  they 
muft  fometimes  appear  fwifter,  fometimes  flower,  and 
fometimes  retrograde.  2.  When  the  Comets  move 
the  fwifteft,  they  muft  proceed  in  flraic  Lines;  but  in 
the'  End  of  their  Courfe  decline,  SAc.  becaufe  in  the 
End  of  their  Courfe,  when  they  recede  almofl  di- 
reftly  from  the  Sun,  the  Part  of  the  apparent  Motion 
which  arifes  from  the  Parallax,  muft  bear  a  greater 
Proportion  to  the  whole  apparent  Motion.  3.  The 
Comets  muft  move  in  Ellipfes ,  having  one  of  their  Foci 
in  the  Center  of  the  Sun  ;  becaufe  they  do  not  wan¬ 
der  precar iou fly  from  one  fictitious  Vortex  to  another, 
but,  making  a  Part  of  the  Solar  Syftem,  return  per¬ 
petually,  and  run  a  conftant  Round.  4.  The  Light 
of  their  Nuclei  muft  increafe  in  their  Recefs  from  the 
Sun,  and  vice  verfa  ;  becaufe  as  they  are  in  the  Re¬ 
gions  of  the  Planets,  their  Acccfs  toward  the  Sun* 
bears  a  confiderable  Proportion  to  their  whole  Di¬ 
ftance.  5.  Their  Tails  mult  appear  the  largeft,  and 
brighceft,  immediately  after  their  Tranfic  through  the 
Region  of  the  Sun  ;  becaufe  then  their  Heads  being 
the  1110(1  heated,  will  emit  the  moft  Vapours  ; 
which  Tails  mult  (till  decline  from  a  drift  Op 
to  the  Sun,  towards  thofe  Parts  which  the  I  leads  pafs 
over  in  their  Progrefs  through  their  Orbits  •,  becaufe 
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all  Smoalc  and  Vapours  emitted  from  a  Body  in  Mo¬ 
tion,  tends  upwards  obliquely,  Bill  receding  from  that 
Part  towards  which  the  fmoaking  Body  proceeds.  6. 
That  Declination  will  be  Hill  the  leaft  near  the  Nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  Comet,  and  when  the  Comet  is  neared  the 
Sun  •,  becaufe  the  Vapour  afcends  more  fwifcly  near 
the  Head  of  the  Comet,  than  in  the  higher  Extremity 
of  its  Tail*,  and  when  the  Comet  is  at  a  lefs  Didance 
from  the  Sun,  than  at  a  greater.  7.  The  Tail  is 
brighter,  and  better  defined,  in  its  convex  Part,  than 
in  Tcs  concave:  Becaufe  the  Vapour  in  the  convex 
Part,  which  goes  fir  ft,  being  fomewhat  nearer  and 
denier,  reflects  the  Light  more  copioufiy.  The  Tail 
mud  alfo  appear  broader  towards  the  higher  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Comet ,  than  towards  the  Head  5  becaufe 
the  Vapour  in  a  tree  Space  perpetually  rarefies  and  di¬ 
lates.  Ladly,  The  Tail  mud  be  tranfparent,  becaufe 
confiding  of  infinitely  thin  Vapour,  &c. 

There  is  no  certiin  Time  fixed  for  the  Appearance 
of  the  Comets  ;  for  fometimes  many  Years  have  etap- 
fed  in  which  we  could  difcpver  none,  and  fometimes 
feveral  have  appeared  in  the  Space  of  two  Months. 
The  Parc  of  the  Heavens  wherein  they  appear  fird, 
is  not,  likewite,  determined  ;  for  fome  appear  fird 
towards  the  Ediptick ,  and  others  towards  the  Poles  of 
the  World.  Neither  is  the  Time  of  the  Duration  of 
their  Appearance  fixed  ;  for  fome  are  feen  for  a  few 
Diys  only,  others,  on  the  contrary,  for  feveral 

Months. 

All  the  Cornels  feem  to  have  a  diurnal  Motion  from 
Eafi  to  Wed,  towards  the  Earth ,  and  in  that  Sen fe 
to  deferibe  Circles  parallel  to  the  Equator.  Bcfides 
that  apparent  Motion  they  have  in  common  with  the 
other  heavenly  Bodies,  they  have  another  proper,  and 
peculiar  to  them  under  the  Firmament ,  which  cannot 
be  regularly  determined  ;  for  fome  are  carried  to  the 
Had,  fome  to  the  Wed,  and  others  otherwife. 

The  Celerity  of  this  peculiar  Motion  is  not  equal 
in  all  the  Carn’ts ,  but  is  rather  various  and  unequal  ; 
iince  fome  of  them  run  feveral  more  Degrees  of  a 
great  Circle  than  others;  neither  is  the  Celerity  of 
the  Motion  of  each  Comet  always  equal:  For  the  Arch 
B,  which  it  runs  each  Day,  is  fometimes  greater,  and 
fometimes  Ids,  in  inch  Manner,  however,  that  if  fe¬ 
veral  right  Lines  were  drawn  from  the  Center  of  the 
Earth ,  to  be  carried  through  the  Places  wherein  the 
Comet  is  feen  at  that  Hour,  thofe  Lines  would  divide 
another  right  Line  into  almoft  equal  Parts,  which 
ihould  touch  the  Circle  deferibed  by  the  Comet ,  in 
that  Place  where  its  Motion  appears  the  mod  rapid. 
Neither  is  the  Way  they  run  through  always  equal, 
iince  fome  delcribe  a  greater  Space  in  the  Heavens 
than  others.  But,  however,  let  that  Space  be  what  it 
will,  none,  or  very  few,  have  been  known  to  have 
deferibed  above  one  Half  of  the  great  Circle  under 
the  Firmament ,  i.  e.  to  have  run  more  than  Half  the 


I-Ieavens. 

When  a  Comet  is  feen  to  dare  its  Rays  toward  that 
Place  of  the  Heavens  where  its  Motion  feems  to  carry 
ir,  thofe  Kays  are  called  the  Beard  of  the  Comet ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  thole  Kays  are  extended  to¬ 
wards  that  Part  of  the  1  leavens  whence  its  proper 
Motion  feems  to  recede,  they  are  railed  the  Tail  of 
the  Comet ;  but  when  they  are  equally  dilpcrted  on  all 
Sides,  fome  call  it  the  Hairs  of  the  Comet.  Thus  the 
Comet  which  was  feen  in  1664,  at  the  Beginning  of 
'Dee ember,  jn  the  meridional  Part  of  the  World,  to 
whole  RcfprC  the  Sun  was  Fall,  darting  its  Kays  to¬ 
wards  the  Weft,  where  its  proper  Motion  inclined, 
was  called  bearded ;  being  turned  afterwards  towards 
the  Si, n,  it  (hewed  its  Ilairs  \  and,  lull  ly,  having  the 
Sun  on  the  Well',  its  Kays  being  then  darted  towards 
the  Lull,  formed  a  Tail. 

Robault  docs  not  believe  that  thole  Rays,  whereof 
the  Beard,  Tail ,  or  Hairs  of  a  Comet  are  imagined  to 
be  made,  are  produced  of  fome  particular  Matter, 
accompany ing  the  Body  of  the  Comet  \  bccaule  he 
fiippolcs  that  there  is  not  that  Connexion  perceived, 
which  Ihould  be  between  that  Miner  am!  the  Sun,  on 
the  Rea  foil  of  the  prodigious  Diilance  which  that 


Matter  fhould  be  obliged  to  extend  to.  Therefore  |ie 
fuppofes  that  Phenomenon  to  proceed  from  theKaysof 
Light  remedied  by  the  Body  of  the  Comet ,  i.e  frcJ 
Reflexion. 

Apollonius  Myndius  was  the  firft  who  took  Comeij 
for  regular  Scars;  and  ventured  to  foretel,  that  one 
Day  the  Periods,  and  Laws  of  their  Motion,  wo^ 
be  difeo vexed.  Aftronomers,  however,  are  flill  divi¬ 
ded  on  that  Head  ;  Newton,  Flamfteed ,  Halley,  and  all 
the  Engli[h  Aftronomers,  feem  fatisfied  of  the  Return 
of  Comets.  Cajjini ,  and  others  of  the  French ,  think 
it  highly  probable.  De  la  Hire ,  and  others,  oppofc 
ir. 


Thofe  on  the  affirmative  Side,  fuppofe  rthe  Cornels 
to  deferibe  Circles  prodigioufly  eccentrick,  infomuch 
as  we  can  only  fee  them  in  a  very  fmall  Part  of  their 
Revolution  ;  out  of  this  they  are  loft  in  the  immenfe 
Spaces ;  hid  not  only  from  our  Eyes,  but  from  our 
Telefcopes.  That  little  Part  of  their  Circle  next  us, 
M.  Cajjini ,  See.  have  found  to  pafs  between  the  Or- 
hits  of  Venus  and  Mars. 

M.  Cajjini  gives  the  following  Reafons  for  the  Re- 
turn  of  rhe  Comets .  1.  In  conftdering  theCourfcof 
the  Comets ,  with  Regard  to  the  fixed  Stars,  they  are 
found  to  keep  a  confiderable  Time  in  the  Arch  of  a 
great  Circle,  i.  e.  a  Circle  whofe  Plane  paffes  through 
the  Center  of  the  Earth  ;  indeed,  they  deviate  a 
little  from  it,  chiefly  towards  the  End  of  their  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  this  Deviation  is  common  to  them  with 
the  Planets.  2.  Comets ,  as  well  as  Planets,  appear  to 
move  fo  much  the  falter,  as  they  are  nearer  the 
and  when  they  are  at  equal  Diftances  from  their  Pe¬ 
rigee,  their  Velocities  are  nearly  the  fame.  3.  There 
are  no  different  Planets  whofe  Orbits  cut  the  Ediptick 
in  the  fame  Angle,  whofe  Nodes  are  in  the  fame 
Points  of  the  Ediptick ,  and  whofe  apparent  Velocity 
in  their  Perigee  is  the  fame :  Of  Confequence,  two 
Comets,  feen  at  different  Times,  yet  agreeing  in  ail 
thofe  three  Circumftances,  can  only  be  one  and  the 
fame  Comet.  And  this  were  the  Comets  of  1577,201! 
1680,  obferved  to  do  ;  and  thofe  of  1652,  and  169S: 
Not  that  this  exaft  Agreement  in  thefe  Circumftances 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  determine  them  the  lame 
Comet.  M.  Cajjini  finds  the  Moon  her  felf  irregular 
in  them  all :  Accordingly,  he  is  of  Opinion,  that 
there  are  ieveral  which  difagree  herein,  yet  may  be 
accounted  the  fame. 

In  1702  was  a  Comet ,  or  rather  the  Tail  of  one, 
feen  at  Rome ,  which  M.  Cajjini  takes  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  obferved  by  Arijiotle,  and  that  fince  feen  in 
j66S  ;  which  would  imply  its  Period  to  be  34  Years. 
Again,  in  April  of  the  fame  Year  1702,  a  Comet  was 
obferved  by  Me  file  11  is  Biancini  and  Mar  aid i,  fu  p- 
pofed  by  the  latter  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  166 4, 
both  by  reafon  of  its  Motion,  Velocity,  and  Di¬ 
rection.  M.  De  la  Hire  took  it  to  have  fome  Relation 
to  another  he  had  obferved  in  1698,  which  Wi.Coffaii 
refers  to  that  of  1652  ;  On  this  Suppofition,  its  Pe¬ 
riod  appears  to  be  43  Months,  and  the  Number  of 
Revolutions  between  1652  and  1698,  fourteen. 

M.  De  la  Hire  propofes  one  general  Difficulty  a* 
gainft  the  whole  Syftem  of  the  Return  of  the  Co))Uls} 
which  would  feem  to  hinder  any  Comet  from  being  a 
Planet;  and  it  is  this :  That  by  the  Dilpofuion  necef- 
farily  given  to  their  Courfes,  they  fhould  appear  as 
I  mall  at  firft,  as  at  Lift,  and  always  in  create,  till  they 
arrive  at  their  greateft  Proximity  to  the  Earths  or  it 
they  Ihould  chance  not  to  be  obferved  as  loon  as  they 
become  viftblc,  for  want  of  Attention  thereto,  at  leal 
it  is  impofilble  but  they  mu  ft  frequently  fiv:vv  the  in - 
fclvcs  cVe  they  have  arrived  at  their  lull  Magnitui  c 
and  Brightncfs  :  But  he  adds,  that  none  were  cvei  yet 
obferved  till  they  had  arrived  at  ir. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes,  that  as  thofe  HanetJ 
which  are  neareft  the  Sun,  and  revolve  in  the 
Orbits,  arc  the  (mailed;  fo,  among  the  Comets,  Hicn 
as  in  their  Perihelion  come  neardt  the  Sun,  are  tnt 

Imal left,  and  revolve  in  Idler  Orbits.  . 

When  any  Body  will  determine  the  Place  or  tom  ^ 

of  a  Comet ,  he  mult  oblerve  the  Diilance  ol  ^ 
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r  gt  from  two  fixed  Stars,  whofe  Longitudes  and  La~ 
^ tides  are  known:  From  the  Di fiances  thus  found, 
he  muft  calculate  the  Place  of  the  Comet  by  Trigono - 
n  Buc  if  he  will  do  it  mechanically,  and  with¬ 

out  any  Apparatus  of  Inflruments,  he  mud  obferve 
four  Stars  round  the  Comet ,  fuch,  as  that  the  Comet 

be  in  the  Interfetflion  of  the  right  Lines  that  join 
the  two  oppofite  Stars ;  which  is  eafily  found,  by  means 
f  a  Thread  placed  before  the  Eye,  and  extended 
over- a^ainft  the  Stars  and  Comet  \  for  which  Invention 
ve  ^indebted  to  Longomontanus. 

I  Ihould  be  apt  to  believe,  that  the  Comets  proceed 
from  nothing  elle  but  from  feme  of  the  moft  fabric 
Particles  of  the  firft  Element,  left  in  the  fecond  after 
their  firft  Separation,  of  the  fame  kind  of  thole  which 
compofe  the  fixed  Stars  •,  that  thole  Particles,  as  well 
by  their  own  innate  Velocity,  as  by  the  continual 
Agitation  of  the  Atmofphere,  exifting  between  both 
Elements,  finding  Means  to  diiengage  themfelves, 
to  difunite  and  break  the  Texture  of  the  hooked  and 
tenacious  Corpufcles  of  the  fecond  Element,  they  were 
wrapp’d  in,  and  almoft  overwhelmed  with,  they  all 
meet  together  in  a  Focus,  wherein,  by  the  Rapidity  of 
their  Motion,  they  form  that  accidental  Light,  to 
which  we  give  the  Name  of  Comet.  That  by  the  al¬ 
moft  infuperable  Obftacles  which  obftruft  their  Re¬ 
union,  and  which  they  are  obliged  to  conquer,  lofing 
Part  of  their  Vivacity,  they  do  not  appear  in  their 
Focus,  with  the  fame  Light  and  Radiancy  the  fixed 
Stars  are  feen  to  move  with  in  their  Orbits.  That 
their  Formation  being  but  accidental,  and  they  being, 
as  it  were,  but  detached  Pieces  of  the  whole  Mccha- 
nifm  of  the  Heavens,  without  whofe  Afliftance  they 
can  preferve  their  entire  Symmetry  ;  they  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  have  any  regular  Form,  but  will  ap¬ 
pear  fometimes  bigger,  fometimes  lefs,  according  to 
the  greater  or  lefs  AflPembJage  of  the  Particles  they 
are  compofed  of.  That  in  the  Progrefs  from  the 
Place  they  Tally  our,  to  that  of  their  Deftination, 
leaving  a  Trafl  or  Pafifage  for  others  of  the  fame  Na¬ 
ture  to  follow  them,  thofe  Particles  difperfed  through¬ 
out  that  whole  Paflage,  form  what  we  take  for  the 
fail  of  the  Comet  *  and  what  we  confider  as  the  Beard 
and  Hairs  of  the  Comet ,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Pofition  of  thofe  Particles,  before  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  directed  toward  forming  themfelves  into  one 
Tingle  Body,  which  Body  exifts  no  longer  in  the  fame 
Form,  than  while  it  is  capable  to  oppofe  the  frequent 
A  (faults  it  receives  from  the  whole  Element  it  appears 
in*,  which  is  evident,  from  its  gradual  Diminution, 
proceeding  from  its  being  overwhelmed  by  Degrees, 
by  the  ambient  Particles  $  which  conquering,  at  Jaft, 
accompli  flics  its  Dififolution. 

Having  thus  confidercd  all  the  heavenly  Bodies, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  placed  beyond  our  Vortex  \ 
we  come  next  to  thofe  placed  within  our  Vortex ,  or 
Syflcm,  Among  thole,  the  Sun  challenges  the  firft: 
Place,  as  the  Soul  of  all  the  reft,  who,  by  his  Force 
and  Action,  communicates  all  the  Motion  and  Strength 
to  the  other  heavenly  Bodies.  The  Heat  and  Light 
of  the  Sun  demon llruts  its  being  of  a  fiery  Nature  *, 
as  being  a  Part  of  the  firft  Element,  tempered  by  the 
Arccfiion  of  the  Particles  of  the  fecond  and  third 
Element. 

}  he  fiery  Nature  of  the  Su h  proved  by  its  Rays 
being  collected  by  concave  Mirrors,  or  convex  Lcnfes, 
horning,  confuming,  and  melting  the  moft  fol id  Bo- 
l"cs» or  dll*  converting  them  into  Allies.  Wherefore 
as  the  Force  of  the  Solar  Rays  is  diminifhccl  by  their 
Divergency,  in  a  duplicate  Ratio  of  the  Di fiances  re- 
1 ’procall y  taken  ;  it  is  evidenr,  their  Force  and  Ef- 
is  the  fame,  when  colle&ed  by  a  burning  Lens, 
<r  Mirror ;  as  if  we  were  at  fuch  a  Diftance  from  the 
where  they  were  equally  den  ft*.  The  Sim's  Rays, 
J  crefore,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Sun,  produce 

^  fame  Eflltfts,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  moft 
^nt  Fire:  Conilquencly  the  Sun  is  of  a  fiery 

lienee  it  follows,  that  its  Surface  is  everywhere 

Being  the  Condition  of  Flame.  Indeed, 
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whether  the  whole  Body  of  the  Sun  be  fluid,  as  fome 
think,  or  folid,  as  others  ;  we  do  not  determine  :  But 
as  there  are  no  other  Marks,  whereby  to  diftinguifli 
Fire  from  other  Bodies,  but  Light,  Hear,  a  Power  of 
burning,  confuming,  melting,  calcining,  and  vitrify¬ 
ing  ;  we  do  not  fee  what  fhould  hinder,  but  that  the 
Sun  may  be  a  Globe  of  Fire,  like  our’s,  in  veiled  with 
Flames.  From  the  Nature,  we  proceed  to 

The  Figure  of  the  Sun ,  which  is  a  Spheroid,  higher 
under  its  Equator,  than  under  the  Poles  %  which  is 
proved  thus:  The  Sun  has  a  Morion  about  its  own 
Axis,  and  therefore  the  Solar  Matter  will  have  an  En¬ 
deavour  to  recede  from  the  Centers  of  the  Circles 
wherein  it  moves,  and  that  with  the  greater  Force,  as 
the  Peripheries  of  the  Circles  are  greater.  Buc  the 
Equator  is  the  greateft  Circle,  and  the  reft  towards 
the  Poles  continually  decreafe  :  Therefore  the  Solar 
Matter,  though  at  firft  in  a  fpherical  Form,  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  recede  from  the  Center  of  the  Equator i 
further  than  from  the  Centers  of  the  Parallels,  Con- 
fequently,  fince  the  Gravity  whereby  it  is  retained  in 
its  Place,  is  fuppofed  to  be  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  Sun ;  it  will  really  recede  from  the  Center 
more  under  the  Equator ,  than  under  any  of  the  Pa¬ 
rallels.  And  hence  che  Sun’s  Diameter  drawn  through 
the  Equator ,  will  be  greater  than  that  patting  through 
the  Poles ;  and  therefore  its  Figure  is  not  perfectly 
fpherical,  but  fpheroidical. 

According  to  the  Copernican  Hypo  the fis ,  which  is 
how  generally  received,  and  which  has  even  Demon- 
fl;  rat  ion  on  its  Side,  the  Sun  is  the  Center  of  the  Co* 
met  ary  and  Planetary  Sy Items  5  round  which,  all  the 
Planets ,  and  our  Earthy  among  the  reft,  revolve,  in 
different  Periods,  according  to  their  different  Diftancea 
from  the  Sun . 

But  the  Sun ,  though  thus  eafed  of  that  prodigious 
Motion,  whereby  the  Antients  imagined  him  to  re¬ 
volve  daily  round  our  Earth  ;  yet  is  not  a  perfect 
quiefeent  Body  *,  for  it  evidently  appears,  from  the 
Phenomena  of  its  Macula ,  or  Spots,  that  he  has  a 
Potation  round  its  Axis,  like  that  of  the  Earthy 
whereby  the  natural  Days  are  mcafured,  only  flower. 
Some  of  theft  Spois  have  made  their  firft  Appearance 
near  the  Edge,  or  Margin  of  the  Sun*  and  have  been 
feen  fome  Time  after  on  the  oppofite  Edge;  whence, 
after  a  Stay  of  about  14  Days,  they  have  re-appeared 
in  their  firft  Place,  and  taken  the  fame  Courft  over- 
again ;  fini/hjng  their  entire  Circuit  in  27  Days 
Time:  Which  is  hence  deduced  to  he  the  Period  of 
the  Sun’s  Rotation  round  its  Axis.  This  Motion  of 
the  Spots  is  from  Weft  to  E.tft,  whence  we  conclude 
that  of  the  Sun ,  to  which  the  other  is  owing,  to  be 
from  Ei ft  to  Weft. 

Befidcs  this  Rotation  of  the  Sun  round  his  Axis,  he 
appears  as  if  he  had  an  annual  Motion  round  the 
Earthy  whereby  he  is  feen  to  advance,  infallibly, 
towards  the  eaftern  Stars  5  though  it  be  demonftrated 
that  there  is  no  fuch  Thing,  and  that  fuch  Appearance 
is  occafion’d  by  the  annual  Motion  of  the  Earth. 

What’s  worthy  our  Obfervation  in  this  apparent 
annual  Motion  of  the  Suiiy  is,  1.  That  he  always  ap¬ 
pears  to  move  in  the  fame  Plane ,  or  Ecliptic/:  Line, 
and  never  to  change  his  Courft  ;  and  that  the  Earth’s 
Center  is  always  inherent  on  the  fame  Plane,  while  it 
accomplilhes  its  Courft  round  the  Sun  \  which  is  a- 
greeable  to  this  general  Rule,  that  all  im  pul  five  Force 
mud  always  operate  according  to  the  Direction  of  a 
right  Line :  And  as  the  annual  Motion  of  the  Earth 
proceeds  from  a  projc&ile  Impulfion,  according  to  a 
right  Line,  and  from  a  perpetual  Aitrndlion  towards 
the  Center  of  the  Sun ,  it  is  abloluccly  necefiury  chat 
the  Earthy  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Planets ,  Ihould 
form  her  Courft  on  the  fame  Plane,  by  a  Line  of  Di¬ 
rection  of  an  im  pul  five  Force,  and  which  Ihould  pafs 
through  the  Center  of  the  Sun. 

2.  That  his  Motion  is  inequab'e,  though  in  the 
fame  Ecliptic k  ;  for  a  little  after  the  Vernal,  and  fome 
Time  be  lore  the  Autumnal  Equinox ,  his  Motion  is 
moderately  fivifrj  but  a  little  after  the  Winter's  Sol - 

Jlicc,  the  lame  Motion  is  fwifter;  and  after  the  Sum¬ 
mer's 
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filer's  Solfics ,  flower.  This  Inequality  of  Morion  is 
occafioned  by  the  Earth,  not  describing  a  Circle  round, 
the  Sun,  but  an  Ellipfis. 

3.  That  the  appaieni  Diameter  of  the  Sun  is  greater 
in  IV in  ter,  while  his  Motion  is  fwifter,  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  while  flower*,  becaufe  as  the  Earth ,  as  we  have 
obferved  already,  performs  its  Courfe  in  an  Ellipfis , 
and  in  the  lame  EUipfis  is  always  removed  from  the 
Sun,  at  an  unequal  Diftance,  as  well  when  it  afeends 
from  the  Perihelion  to  the  Aphelion ,  as  when  it  de- 
j'cends  from  the  Aphelion  to  the  Perihelion  *,  and  as 
the  Earth  is  in  its  Perihelion  a  little  after  the  Winter 
Scljli cc,  and  in  its  Aphelion  a  little  after  the  Summer 
So  (ft  ice,  the  apparent  Diameter  of  the  Sun,  or  of  his 
reciprocally  proportional  Dijlance  from  the  Earth , 
mu  ft  be  either  greater  or  lefjcr,  as  the  Diftance  is  greater 
or  Infer.  Therefore  it  is  found,  towards  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Winter ,  very  great  *,  mediocre ,  towards 
the  Beginning  of  the  Spring,  and  Autumn  ;  and  very 
fmall  about  the  Beginning  of  Summer. 

4.  That  the  Ecliptick  being  divided  into  two  Parts 
by  the  equinoctial  Points,  the  Sun  ftays  longer  in  its 
northern  Part,  than  in  the  fouthern  Parc  *,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  elliptical  Orbit  of  the  Earth  is  divided  by 
the  equinothal  Points  into  two  unequal  Parts  ;  for  the 
Perihelion  is  not  at  a  very  great  Diftance  from  the 
Winter  Solftice  :  Therefore  the  equinoctial  Points  muft 
a’moft  coincide,  not  with  the  great  Axis ,  but  with 
the  right  Side,  and  thereby  render  the  Spaces  un¬ 
equal.  Therefore  the  apparent  Motion  of  the  Sun , 
which  in  equal  Times  deferibes  equal  Spaces,  muft  be 
unequal,  and  appear  to  ftay  feveral  Days  longer  in  the 
fix  northern,  than  in  the  fouthern  Signs  ;  and  though 
this  Difference  be  of  almoft  eight  Days,  it  neverthe- 
lefs  will  dccreafe,  in  the  fucceeding  Years,  fo  as  to  be 
reduced  to  nothing  at  laft  ;  and  again  decreafeand  in- 
creafe,  by  Courfe,  as  long  as  the  annual  Motion  will 

laft. 

5.  That,  however,  the  Space  of  the  entire  annual 
Revolution,  which  wc  call  Year,  is  equal  to  each 
other,  and  confills  of  365  Days,  5  Hours,  49  Mi¬ 
nutes  ;  fince  whatever  be  the  Inequality  of  the  Parts, 
when  compared  to  each  other,  there  is  nothing  taken, 
thereby,  from  the  whole  Revolution  :  For  the  whole 
Space  of  the  fame  Ellipfis  is  the  fame,  and  we  begin 
to  enumerate  the  Areas  from  what  Place  foever,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Beginning  and  the  End  of  the  Numeration 
will  be  the  fame.  There  is,  however,  feme  Inequa¬ 
lity  betwixt  the  Time  of  the  Anomaly  reftored,  or  of 
the  Revolution  from  the  Point  of  the  Ellipfis,  to  the 
fame  Point,  (which  is  equal  to  the  Starry  Year)  and 
the  Time  of  the  Tropical  Year  \  for  the  Starry  Year , 
or  the  Revolution  of  the  Earth  from  a  fix’d  Star  to 
the  fame  Star,  is  not  always  of  the  fame  Magnitude 
with  the  Tropical  Year. 

6.  That  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptick,  or  the  An¬ 
gle  wherein  it  cuts  the  Equator,  is  ufually  fixed  at 
23°  2f  *,  which,  therefore,  is  the  greateft  Declination 
of  the  Ecliptick  from  the  Equator. 

The  Method  of  obfetving  the  greateft  Declination 
of  the  Ecliptick  is  thus:  About  the  Time  of  one  of 
the  Soljliccs,  obferve  the  S ini's  Meridian  Altitude,  with 
the  utmoft  Care,  for  lcveral  Days  fucce  {lively  \  from 
the  greateft  A! ’i tilde  obferved,  fubftrafl  the  Height  of 
the  Equator,  the  Remainder  is  the  greateft  Declina¬ 
tion  in  the  foiftitial  Point.  Riccioltts,  E.  gr.  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  in  the  Year  t  646,  obfervctl  the  S tin's  Meridian 
Altitude,  on  the  doth  of  June,  to  be  68°  59'  55"; 
on  the  2  1  (1,  69°  o'  10";  and  on  the  22d,  68°  59' 55". 
'l  lte  greateft,  then,  was,  69°  o'  1  o" ;  front  which  the 
Altitude  of  the  Equator,  4/50  29'  50",  being  fubft radi¬ 
cal,  lei c  2  30  30'  20",  for  the  greateft  Declination, 

It  has  been  a  Matter  of  great  Difpute  among  the 
late  Ajlronomcrs ,  whether  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptick 
be  fixed  or  mover ble  ?  It  is  certain  the  Obfervations 


To  determine  the  Point,  the  Obfervations  of  the 
Ajlronomers  of  all  Ages,  have  been  collected  together* 
the  chief  of  which  are  :  That  of  Pytheas  in  the  Year 
of  Chrifl  324,  which  makes  it  230  52' 41":  That  of 
Eratoflhenes,  in  230,  230  51'  20":  And  that  of  Hip. 
parchus  in  the  Year  before  Chrift  140,  23°  -5i/2o"‘ 
That  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Year  after  Chrjjl  140,  230 

20":  Of  Albategnius  in  880,  230  35:  Regiomontanus 

in  1460,  2 30  30':  Waltherus  in  1476,  230  :0'. 

Copernicus  in  1525,  23°  2 S '  2.4* :  Rotbmannus\u i 

Byrgius  in  1570,  23°  30'  20":  Tycho  in  1587,  2„» 
30' 22":  Kepler  in  1627,  230  30' 30":  Gajjbidus  in 
1636,  230  31':  Ricciolus  in  1646,  230  30' 20":  He. 
velius,  2  30  30'  20":  Mar  ton,  230  30':  And  De  La 
Hire  in  1702,  230  29'. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  oldeft  Obfervations 
make  the  Obliquity  the  greateft,  yet  it  appears  to  be 
immutable  *,  for  it  was  by  Miftake  that  Eratofbem 
concluded,  from  his  Obfervations,  the  greateft  Dec!i. 
nation  to  be  230  51'  20"  ;  from  the  fame  Obfervations 
he  fhouid  only  have  made  it  230  3*'  5"  *  as  is  {hewn  by 
Ricciolus  *,  and  the  like  Overfighc  has  been  found  by 
Gafjendus,  and  Peirefcius  in  the  Obfervation  of  Py 
thias ,  which  Miftakes  of  Eratofthenes  and  Pythias  were 
retained  by  Hypparchus  and  Ptolemy  5  and  gave  Oo 
cafion  to  the  aforementioned  Authors  to  conclude  that 
the  Obliquity  was  continually  decreafing.  Yet  the 
Chevalier  de  Louville,^\iO  has  examined  the  Merit  of 
the  Caufe  with  great  Attention,  is  of  another  Senti¬ 
ment*,  the  Refult  of  his  Refearches  he  gives  us  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy,  for  the  Year  ly  16, 
viz.  that  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  dimini/hesat  the 
Rate  of  a  Minute  in  100  Years.  The  Antients  had 
no  Regard  to  any  Refradlions  in  their  Obfervations: 
And  befides  made  the  Sun9 s  Horizontal  Parallax  3"; 
whereas  the  modern  Afironomers  fcarce  make  it  10'. 
Thefe  two  Inaccuracies  have  a  very  ill  Effect  on  their 
Obfervations ;  which  M.  de  Louvillc  is  obliged  to  free 
them  of,  e’er  he  can  build  on  them. 

According  to  an  antient  Tradition  of  the  Egyptian 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  the  Ecliptick  had  antiently 
been  perpendicular  to  the  Equator :  This  Notion  they 
were  led  inro,  by  obferving,  for  a  long  Series  of  Year?, 
that  the  Obliquity  was  continually  diminifbing*  or 
which  amounts  to  the  fame,  that  the  Ecliptick  was 
continually  approaching  to  the  Equator:  For  hence 
they  took  Occafion  to  fufpett  that  thofe  two  Circles, 
in  the  Beginning,  had  been  as  far  off  each  other  as 
poflible.  Diod.  Siculus  relates,  that  the  Chald,m is 
reckoned  403000  Years  from  their  fir  ft  Obfervations 
to  the  Time  of  Alexander's  entring  Babylon.  This 
enormous  Account  may  have  fome  Foundation,  fup- 
pofing  the  Chaldeans  to  have  built  on  the  Diminution 
of  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptick  of  a  M inure  in  100 
Years.  M.  de  Louville  taking  the  Obliquity,  luch  as 
it  muft  have  been  at  the  Time  of  Alexander's  Entrance 
into  Babylon ,  and  going  back  to  the  Time,  when  the 
Ecliptick ,  at  that  Rate,  muft  have  been  perpendicular 
to  the  Equator,  actually  finds  402942  Egyptian  or 
Chaldean  Years,  which  is  only  fifty  Years  fliorc  of 
the  former  Epochs.  In  the  general  there  is  no  Way 
of  accounting  for  the  fabulous  Antiquity  of  the  Effi” 
tians,  Chaldeans,  &c.  fo  probable,  as  from  the  Sup* 
pofition  of  long  Periods  of  very  flow  ccleflial  Mo* 
tions,  whereof  they  had  obferved  a  little  Part,  and 
thence  calculated  the  Beginning  of  the  Period  ;  making 
the  World  and  their  own  Nation  to  commence  toge¬ 
ther.  •  If  M.  de  Lottvi lie's  Syftcm  be  true,  in  140000 
Years  more,  the  Ecliptick  and  Equator  muft  coincide 
and  mix  in  one. 

But  the  mod  cflential,  and  the  mod  worthy  °l'r 
Obfervation  of  all  the  Sun's  Phenomena,  is  his  P und¬ 
id  x,  either  Diurnal  or  Monthly,  fince  thereby  wedil* 
cover  his  true  Diftance,  and  his  true  Magnitude,  am 
with  it  the  true  Di fiances  and  Magnitudes  ol  the  other 


of  the  am ient  Ajlronomcrs  reprefenc  it  confidcrably 
greater  than  thofe  of  the  Moderns:  Whence  Purba- 
chius ,  Rcinholdtts,  Regiomontanus >  Copernicus ,  R be¬ 
fit  us,  l,OHgmonlnnns,  Tycho,  Snellius ,  Lanfbcrgitts, 
Bu Hi aldus ,  and  others,  have  concluded  it  variable. 

1 


’lands. 

The  great  Diflance  of  the  Sun  renders  his  ParaW^ 

00  fmall,  to  fall  even  under  the  nice  It  immedi'^ 

Obfervation:  Indeed  many  Attempts  have  been 

joth  by  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  \  and  many  y 
J  fhoJs 
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thods  invented  for  that  Purpofe.  The  Firft ,  that  of 
Hipparchus ,  followed  by  Ptolemy ,  (Ac.  was  founded 
the  Obfervation  of  Lunar  Eclipfes.  The  Second 
was  that  of  Ariftarchus,  whereby  the  Angle  fubtended 
by  the  Semidiameter  of  the  Moon’s  Orbit  feen  from 
the  Sun,  was  fought  from  the  Lunar  Pbafis :  But  thefe 
both  proving  deficient,  Aftronomers  are  forced  to  have 
Recourfe  to  the  Parallaxes  of  the  Planets  nearer  us,  as 
Wlars  and  Venus ;  for  from  their  Parallaxes  known, 
that  of  the  Sun ,  which  is  inacceffible  by  any  ,dire& 
Obfervation,  is  eafily  deduced.  For  from  the  Theory 
of  the  Motion  of  the  Earth  and  Planets,  we  know  at 
any  Time  the  Proportion  of  the  Di fiances  of  the  Sun 
and  Planets  from  us ;  and  the  Horizontal  Parallaxes 
are  in  a  reciprocal  Proportion  to  thofe  Diftances: 
Knowing  therefore  the  Parallax  of  a  Planet,  that  of  the 
Sun  may  be  found  from  it.  Thus  Mars  when  oppo- 
fite  to  the  Sun ,  is  twice  as  near  as  the  Sun  is:  His  Pa¬ 
rallax  therefore  will  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Sun:  And  Venus ,  when  in  her  inferior  Conjunction 
with  the  Sun,  is  fometimes  nearer  than  he  is ;  her  Pa¬ 
rallax  therefore  is  greater  in  the  fame  Proportion. 

Thus  from  the  Parallaxes  of  Mars  and  Venus,  Caf- 
fmi  found  the  Sun's  Parallax  to  be  ten  Seconds,  which 
implies  his  Diftance  to  be  22000  Semi-Diameters  of 
the  Earth.  In  an  Obfervation  of  the  Tranfit  of  Ve¬ 
nus  over  the  Sun ,  which  will  be  feen  in  May  1761. 
Dr.  Halley  has  fhewn  a  Method  of  finding  the  Sun’s 
Parallax,  and  Diftance  to  a  five  hundredth  Part  of 
the  whole. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  Obfervations  of  the  Moon 
and  the  other  Planets,  it  is  very  proper  we  fhould  ex¬ 
plain  what  is  here  underftood  by  Planets,  their  Di- 
ftin&ion,  (Ac. 

Planet,  in  AJlroncmy,  is  a  celeftial  Body,  revolv¬ 
ing  round  the  Sun  as  a  Center,  and  continually  chang¬ 
ing  its  Pofition  with  RefpeCt  to  the  other  Stars,  whence 
its  Name  Wanderer,  in  Oppoficion  to  a 

Star  which  remains  fixed. 

The  Planets  are  ufuaily  diftinguiflied  into  Primary 

and  Secondary. 

The  Primary  Planets  called  alfo  fimply,  and  by 
Way  of  Eminence,  Planets ,  are  thofe  which  move 
round  the  Sun  as  their  proper  Center ;  and  are  again 
fubdivided  into  fuperior  and  inferior  Planets.  The 
Superiors  are  thofe  further  off  the  Sun  than  our  Earth 
is.  Such  are  Mars,  Jupiter ,  and  Saturn.  The  Infe¬ 
rior  are  thofe  nearer  the  Sun  than  our  Earth  is,  and  fi- 
tuate  between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun.  Such  are  Venus 
and  Mercury. 

Secondary  Planets,  are  fuch  as  move  round  fome 
primary  Planets ,  as  their  refpeCtive  Center,  in  the 
lame  Manner  as  the  primary  Playlets  do  round  the  Sun. 
Such  are  the  Moon  moving  round  our  Earth  j  and 
thofe  others  moving  round  Saturn  and  Jupiter ,  pro¬ 
perly  called  Satellites. 

Though  the  Moon  be  ranked  here  among  the  fecon - 
dary  Planets,  we’ll  neverthelefs  give  her  the  Prefer¬ 
ence,  becaufe  being  nearer  us  fhe  appears  the  greateft 
and  moft  enlightened  of  all  the  other  Planets . 

The  Moon  is  a  dark  opalce  and  fpherical  Body, 
which,  though  called  in  the  Scripture,  Gen .  c.  i.  v.  16. 
a  great  Luminary,  has  no  Light  of  itfelF,  *  but  only 
mines  with  that  Hie  receives  from  the  Sun ;  whence 
°nly  that  half  turned  towards  him  is  illuminated ;  the 
oppofite  one  remaining  in  its  native  Darknefs.  The 
Lice  of  the  Moon  vifible  on  our  Earth  is  that  Part  of 
her  Body  turned  towards  the  Earth  ;  whence  accord- 
Ing  to  the  various  Pofitiona  of  the  Moon ,  with  regard 

l?i  le.  ^lln.  an(l  Earth,  we  obferve  different  Degrees  of 
Illumination  5  fometimes  a  large,  and  fometimes  a 

e  s  Portion  of  the  enlightened  Surface  being  vifible, 
pich  different  Degrees  of  Illumination  proceed  alfo 
,ro|n  the  Superficy  of  the  Moon  being  rough,  uneven, 

,  not  fmooch  \  whence  Hevelius  and  Riccioltts  con¬ 
fide,  that  fome  Parts  of  the  Moon  are  high,  like 
ojintains  and  Rocks,  and  others  low  and  level,  like 
alleys,  Lakes,  Seas,  (Ac.  pretending  that  thofe 
ountains,  and  high  Rocks,  fiiadow  the  various 
,ms  oi  che  Earth,  according  to  the  various  AfpcCt  of 


the  Sun.  That  is  to  fay,  if  the  Sun  be  Eaft  with  Re* 
fpeCt  to  the  Moon ,  then  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon , 
being  illuminated  on  the  Eaft,  will  fpread  the  Sha¬ 
dow  towards  the  Weft.  Likewife,  if  the  Sun  be 
Weftward,  the  fame  Mountains  being  illuminated 
Weftward,  will  fpread  the  Shadow  Eaftward. 

But,  however,  fome  Aftronomers  will  not  have  us 
imagine,  that  thofe  low,  level,  and  fhadowM  Parts 
of  the  Moon  are  of  the  fame  Nature  with  our  Seas, 
Rivers,  Lakes,  (Ac.  Since  they  pretend  that  there  is 
no  Atmofphere  round  the  Moon ,  like  that  raifed 
round  the  Earth,  from  the  Vapours  of  our  Seas  and 
Rivers  5  for,  fay  they,  when  Saturn  difappears  by  the 
Interpofition  of  the  Moon ,  or  fuffers  an  Eclipfe,  he  is 
not  obferved  to  fuffer  any  Mutation  in  the  Ingrefs  or 
Egrefs  of  the  Shadow  of  the  Moon ,  which  fliould  hap¬ 
pen,  if  the  Moon  had  an  Atmofphere,  different  from 
the  iEthereal  Subftance,  and  which  would  produce 
fuch  a  Penumbra  as  that  we  obferve  in  an  Eclipfe  of 
the  Moon .  For  then  Saturn  would  be  obferved  confi- 
derably  darkened  by  the  Penumbra  of  the  Atmofphere, 
before  he  could  enter  the  real  Shadow  of  the  Earth  5 
fince  in  a  Total  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon ,  that  dark  Colour 
obferved  in  the  Moon ,  proceeds  from  the  Refra&ion 
of  the  Sun's  Rays,  in  the  Atmofphere  of  the  Earth. 

Others,  like  Melthlinus ,  Kepler ,  GaliUo,  &c.  en- 
compafs  the  Moon  with  a  heavy  and  elaftick  Atmof- 
phere,  wherein  Vapours,  and  other  Exhalations  af- 
cend,  and  whence  they  return  in  Form  of  Dew  and 
Rain,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  that  lucid  Ring  they 
difeover  the  Moon  encircled  with,  and  parallel  to  her 
Periphery,  in  a  total  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun .  Kepler  ob¬ 
ferved  that  Ring  at  Naples  and  Antwerp  in  an  Eclipfe 
which  happened  in  1605  j  IVolfius  in  another  in  1606 
at  Leipftck :  The  fame  was  obferved  in  the  great 
Eclipfe  in  1713.  Hence  they  conclude,  that  there  is 
fome  Fluid  about  the  Moon,  which  correfponds  to 
her  Figure,  and  which  both  reflects  and  refraCts  the 
Suns  Rays ;  and  hence  alfo  that  this  Fluid  is  denfer  be¬ 
low  near  the  Moon's  Body  5  and  rarer  above.  Now  as 
the  Air  which  encompaffes  our  Earth  is  fuch  a  Fluid, 
it  is  manifeft,  fay  they,  there  is  Air  above  the  Moon  5 
and  fince  the  different  Denfity  of  the  Air  depends  on 
its  different  Gravity  and  Elafticity,  no  doubt  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Denfity  of  the  Lunar  Air  has  the  fame  Caufes. 
We  have  obferved,  continue  they,  the  Lunar  Air  is 
not  alvyays  equally  clear  and  tranfparent:  That  fome¬ 
times  it  changes  the  fpherical  Figures  of  the  Stars  into 
Ovals  5  and  in  the  feveral  total  Eclipfes  we  have  alfo 
obferved  a  trembling  in  the  Moon's  Limb,  immedi¬ 
ately  before  Jmmerfion,  with  an  Appearance  of  thin 
light  Smoke  flying  over  it  during  Immerfion.  And 
hence  as  thefe  fame  Phanomeyia  are  obferved  in  !our 
Air,  when  full  of  Vapours,  it  is  pretty  plain,  conclude 
they,  at  the  Time  when  thofe  Phanomeyia  are  obferv¬ 
ed  in  that  of  the  Moon ,  it  is  full  of  Vapours  and  Ex¬ 
halations.  And  Laftly ,  Since  at  other  Titnes  the  Lu¬ 
nar  Air  is* clear  and  tranfparent,  the  Vapours,  muft 
have  been  precipitated  on  the  Mooyi  \  and  therefore 
either  Dew  or  Rain,  or  Snow  have  fallen. 

The  other  Proofs  to  fupport  their  Opinion  of  the 
Moon's  Atmofphere  are,  that  the  Moon  fometimes  dif¬ 
appears  in  a  clear  Heaven,  fo  a9  not  to  be  difcoverablc 
by  the  beftGlaffes*,  little  Stars  of  the  fifth  and  fixch 
Magnitude  all  the  Time  remaining  vifible.  Kepler 
fays  that  he  has  obferved  this  Phenomenon  twice,  viz. 
in  1580  and  1583.  Iievelitis  did  the  fame  in  1620. 
Riccioltts  and  other  Jefuits  at  Bologna,  and  many 
People  throughout  Holland  obferved  the  like,  April 
14,  1642;  yet  at  Venice  and  Vienna  file  was  all  the 
Time  confpicuous.  December  23,  1703,  there  was 
another  total  Obfcuration.  At  Arles  fiie  firft  appear¬ 
ed  of  a  yellowifii  Brown*,  at  Avignon  ruddy  and 
tranfparent,  as  if  the  Sun  had  fiione  through ;  at  Mar - 
fcillcs  one  Part  was  reddifh,  the  other  very  dufky ; 
and  at  length,  though  in  a  clear  Sky,  wholly  difappear- 
ed.  Here  it  is  evident,  fay  they,  that  the  Colours 
appearing  different  at  the  fame  Time,  do  not  belong 
to  the  Moon  \  but  that  they  are  occafioned  by  an  Ac- 
mofphere  around  her,  varioufly  difpofed  in  this  and 
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that  Place,  for  refracting  of  thefe  or  thoifc  colour’d 

Rays.  4 

Coffxni  frequently  obferved  Saturn ,  Jupiter  ^  and 

the  fix’d  Stars,  when  hid  by  the  Moon,  near  her  Limb, 
whether  the  illuminated  or  dark  one,  to  have  their 
circular  Figure,  as  we  have  mention’d  already,  chang’d 
into  an  oval  one;  and  in  other  Occupations  found  no 
Alteration  of  Figure  at  all.  In  like  manner,  the  Sun 
and  Moon  riling  in  a  vaporous  Horizon,  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  circular,  but  elliptical.  Hence,  as  we  know,  by 
fure  Experience,  (fay  chofe  who  contend  for  an  Ac* 
mofphere  of  the  Moon)  that  the  circular  Form  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  is  only  chang’d  into  an  elliptical  one 
by  Means  of  the  Refra&ton  in  the  vapoury  Atmo- 
fphere ;  it  is  pretty  apparent,  that  at  the  Time  when 
the  circular  Figure  of  the  Stars  is  thus  chang’d  by  the 
Moon,  there  is  a  denfe  Matter  encompafling  the  Moon , 
wherein  the  Rays  emitted  from  the  Stars  are  refra&ed, 
and  that  at  other  Times,  when  there  is  no  Change  of 
Figure,  this  Matter  is  wanting. 

Having  thus  form’d  the  Moon  on  the  fame  Plan 
with  our  Earth ,  and  over* flock’d  it  with  Mountains, 
(which  Ricciolus  was  pleas’d  to  diftingui/b  by  the 
Names  of  celebrated  Aftronomers,having  himfelf  taken 
the  Height  of  that  which  he  calls  St.  Catherine ,  and 
found  it  of  nine  EngUJh  Miles)  with  Vallies,  Forefls, 
Seas,  Rivers,  &c.  having  likewife  encompafs’d  it 
with  an  Atmofphere,  which  they  are  pleas’d  to  re- 
folve  into  Rain,  Mifts ,  Froft,  Snow,  &c.  according 
to  the  different  Seafons  of  the  Year,  (for  there  mull 
be,  likewife,  in  the  Moon ,  a  Vicifiitude  of  Seafons, 
and  Variety  of  Climates)  confidering,  at  laft,  that 
Nature  produces  nothing  in  vain  ;  that  Dew  and  Rain 
fall  on  our  Earth ,  to  make  Plants  vegetate ;  and  that 
Plants  cake  Root,  grow,  produce  Seeds  and  Fruits  for 
Animals  to  feed  on  ;  in  order  that  Nature  fhould  not 
be  fruftrated  in  her  Defigns,  they  have  plac'd  Ani¬ 
mals  in  the  Moon  5  reafonable,  as  well  as  irrational 
Ones.  Though  they  have  not  been  capable,  yet,  not- 
withftanding  their  niceft  Obfervations,  to  difeover 
their  Stature,  none  of  them  daring  to  venture  to  cake 
a  Trip  into  thofe  Climates,  to  inform  us  of  the  Ferti¬ 
lity  of  the  Soil,  the  Produft  of  the  Country,  of  the 
Manners,  Virtues,  Vices,  Pafilons,  Affe6lions  of  the 
Inhabitants  5  of  the  Form  of  their  Government ;  of 
their  Religion,  if  divided  into  feveral  different  Sefts, 
or  if  they  all  adore  a  fupreme  Being,  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  and  with  the  fame  Ceremonies  ;  if  their  Priefls 
content  themfelves  with  inftru&ing  thofe  committed 
to  their  Care,  in  their  Duty  to  God,  and  to  their 
Neighbours,  without  interfering  in  State  Affairs ;  or 
if  they  do  not  rather  turn  the  Chair  of  Truth  into  a 
political  Rojirtim.  If  Hypocrify  is  there  a  Mafk  for 
Religion  ;  and  if  Perfidy,  Falfhood,  Deceit,  Trea¬ 
chery,  &V.  are  as  much  in  Vogue,  under  that  Hemi- 
iphere,  as  they  are  under  our’s  5  if  Bravery  and  Cou¬ 
rage  are  as  rare  to  be  met  with  in  their  Armies,  and 
Modefty  and  Virtue  among  the  Fair  Sex;  if  Idolatry 
in  the  San&uary,  Venality  in  the  Employments,  Cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  Legiflature,  unfair  Dealing  in  the 
Commerce,  fifr.  are  banifh’d  from  among  them? 
But  how  could  they  inform  us  of  all  thofe  Particulars, 
fince  they  never  venture  further  into  thofe  Territories, 
than  the  Length  of  a  Telefcope  will  allow  ?  Therefore, 
could  we  not  very  well  believe,  that  what  they  are 
pleas’d  to  relate  of  that  pretended  Empire  of  the 
Mean,  is  all  chimerical,  and  fittitious,  fince  not  fup- 
ported  by  Rea  Con,  nor  Authority  ;  and  has  been  in¬ 
vented  by  thofe  who  delight  in  Paradoxes  and  Obfcu- 
ritv. 

From  the  Nature  and  Furniture  of  the  Moon ,  we’ll 
proceed  to  her  various  Motions . 

Coffini  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Moon  revolves, 
every  Month,  round  her  pro  ier  Axis  ;  with  the  fame 
face  always  turn’d  towards  t  ic  Earth  ;  which  can  be 
cafily  underflood,  il  we  con  fid  er  that  a  Man  who  runs 
found  the  Circumference  of  a  Circle  he  has  defrrib'd 
on  an  Area,  always  looks  on  the  Ccnrer  of  that  Circle, 
fince  in  that  whole  Courfe  he  mull  revolve  round 
himlclfi 


2.  The  Moon  is  obferv’d  to  be  carried  every  ]} 

with  the  reft  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  from 
Weft.  '  1 10 

3.  The  Moon  advances,  every  Day,  very  near  ch* 
teen  Degrees,  from  Weft  to  Eaft ;  fothatfhe  finifn- 
or  accomplices  her  Courfe  in  the  Space  of  27 
and  almoft  8  Hours ;  which  Interval,  we  call  a  pi'- 
odical  Month ;  becaufe  then  the  Moon ,  mov’d  kl!' 
Weft  to  Eaft,  accomplices  her  Period,  i,  e,  fromm 
determinate  Part  of  the  Heavens,  to  the  fame,  or  r* 
turns  from  one  fix’d  Star,  to  the  fame  fix’d  Scar.  *  fr  . 
if  we  compare  the  Moon  with  the  Sun,  who  doe$no'> 
Femain,  like  a  fix’d  Star,  in  the  fame  fenfible  pp  ' 
but  every  Day  runs  almoft  a  Degree  in  the  Zodi^ 
from  Weft  to  Eaft;  file  is  longer  in  palling  from  on* 
Conjun&ion  to  another,  than  in  returning  fromade* 
terminate  Point  of  the  Heavens  to  the  lame  p0jnt] 
Therefore  as  the  Sun  will  be  advanc’d  26  Degrees  or 
thereabouts,  in  the  Space  of  a  Periodical  Month, 
Moon  muft  add  two  Days,  or  more,  to  the  Pericdk d 
Month ,  in  order  to  com  pleat  the  Synodical  A lmih 
and  overtake  the  Sun,  /.  e.  the  Space  from  one  S) zyl 
to  the  other;  Whence  the  Synodical  Month  con  lifts  of 
29  Days,  *2  Hours,  44  Minutes,  and  3  Siconds- 
though  commonly  the  Minutes  and  Seconds  are  ne»! 
le<fled,  and  the  Synodical  Lunar  Months  are  reckon’d 
to  confift  alternately  of  29  and  30  Days. 

However,  this  Motion  of  the  Moon  does  not  de. 
feribe  a  perfect  Circle  ;  for  it  is  an  elliptical ,  or  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  elliptical.  For  if  we  follow  Des 
Cartes*s  Hypothefis,  the  Vortex  of  the  Moon  bein'-r 
prefs’d  on  both  Sides  by  Mars  and  Venus ,  mull  be  el¬ 
liptical.  Hence  the  Moon  occupies  a  lefler  Diameter 
of  that  Vortex  near  the  Syzygies,  i .  e.  near  the  Con. 
junction  and  Oppofition  with  the  Sun  ;  and  a  greater, 
when  near  the  Quadratures. 

As  the  Plane  of  the  Moon* s  Orbit ,  and  the  Plant  of 
the  Ecliptick ,  cut  each  other  in  a  right  Line,  as,  and 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fame  Ecliptick  divides  the 
Equator  in  the  Equinoctial  Points’,  hence  enfues,  that 
they  are  inclin’d  to  each  other  in  an  Angle  of  about 
five  Degrees.  The  Points  of  thofe  Inter/eSim j  are 
call’d  Nodes ,  by  Ptolemy ;  whereof  that  where  the 
Moon  afeends  above  the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptick  north¬ 
ward,  is  call’d  the  AJcending  Node,  and  the  Hea-itj 
the  Dragon  ;  and  the  other,  the  Defending  Node ,  and 
the  Dragon* s  Tail ;  and  the  Interval  of  Time  bee  .n 
the  Moon* s  going  from  the  AJcending  Node,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  it,  a  Dr  aeon  tick  Month . 

If  the  Line  of  the  Nodes  was  immoveable,  that;?, 
if  ic  had  no  other  Motion  but  that  whereby  ic  is  car¬ 
ried  round  the  Sun,  it  would  Hill  look  towards  the 
fame  Point  of  the  Ecliptick,  i.  e.  would  always  keep 
parallel  to  it  felf;  but  it  is  found  by  Oblervation,  that 
the  Line  of  the  Nodes  conftantly  changes  Place,  and 
Ihifts  its  Situation  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  contrary  to  the 
Order  of  the  Signs,  and  by  a  retrograde  Motion  ri- 
nilhes  its  Circuit  in  about  19  Years;  in  which  Titr.e 
each  of  the  Nodes  returns  to  the  Point  of  the  Ediptuh 
whence  ic  before  receded.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
Moon  is  never  precifely  in  the  Ecliptick ,  but  tw.ee 
each  Period,  viz.  when  file  is  in  the  Nodes ;  through¬ 
out  the  reft  of  her  Courfe  fiie  deviates  from  ir,  beirg 
nearer  or  further  from  the  Ecliptick ,  as  fhe  is  nearer  or 
further  from  the  Nodes . 

We  call  the  Moon's  Difiance  from  the  Nodes  k<r 
Latitude ,  which  is  meafur’d  by  an  Arch  of  a  Circle 
drawn  through  the  Moon ,  perpendicular  to  the  Edip 
tick ,  and  intercepted  between  the  Moon  and  the 
c Uptick .  The  Moon's  Latitude,  when  at  the  greatclU 
never  exceeds  5  Degrees,  and  about  1  b*  Minutes ; 
which  Latitude  is  the  Meafure  of  the  Angles  of  the 
Nodes. 

M.  Cajfhti  obferves,  that  while  the  Moon  is  per¬ 
forming  hec  Revolution  round  the  Earth,  fhe  varies 
her  Diltance  from  it,  in  three  different  Manners,  K,r» 
1,  She  runs  every  Day  its  Apogee,  6  Minutes  42  Se¬ 
conds,  towards  the  Eaft,  and  her  Eccentricity  contains 
42  Parts  of  a  mi  He,  into  which  the  Sem  id  ia  meter 

of  the  Orbit  of  die  Moon  is  fuppos’d  to  be  divided, 
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this  Eccentricity  is  lefs,  when  the  Sun  is  at  an  equal 
Pi  fiance  from  the  Moon's  Perigee  and  Apogee  ;  but 
when  the  Sun  approaches  nearer  the  Moon's  Apogee  or 
perigee,  that  Eccentricity  increafes ;  and  when  the 
Sun  %  exiftant  in  the  Moon's  Apogee  or  Perigee,  the 
letter  0r  Ample  Eccentricity  is  increased  by  a  half  Parc 
of  ir.  The  Space  of  Time  wherein  the  Moon ,  go¬ 
ing  from  the  Apogee ,  returns  to  it  again*  is  call’d  the 

Anomaliftick  Month . 

tycho  Brahe  has  difeover’d,  that  the  Moon  changes 
her  Motion,  according  to  her  different  Diftance  from 
the  Syzygies ,  i.  e.  from  Oppofition,  or  Conjunction. 
That  in  the  firft  Quarter,  that  is,  from  the  Conjunc¬ 
tion  to  her  firft  Quadrature,  fhe  abates  fomewhat  of 
her  Velocity  ;  which  in  the  fecond  Quarter  fhe  reco¬ 
vers:  In  the  third  Quarter  fhe  again  lofes  ;  and  in  the 
Jaft  again  recovers.  This  Tycho  call’d  the  Moon* s  Va¬ 
riation. 

There  are  other  very  confiderable  Irregularities  in 
the  Moons  Motion,  in  that  of  her  Apogee ,  and  in  the 
Nodes :  For  when  the  Earth  is  in  its  Aphelion ,  the 
Moon  is  in  her  Aphelion  likewife ;  in  which  Cafe,  fhe 
quickens  her  Pace,  and  performs  her  Circuit  in  a 
fhorter  Time :  On  the  contrary,  when  the  Earth  is 
in  its  Perihelion ,  the  Moon  is  fo  too ;  and  then  fhe 
fiackens  her  Motion ;  and  thus  revolves  round  the 
Earth  in  a  fhorter  Space  when  the  Earth  is  in  its 
Aphelion ,  than  when  in  its  Perihelitrn:  So  that  the 
Periodical  Months  are  not  all  equal. 

The  Irregularity  of  the  Moon's  Apogee  is  difeover’d 
by  its  being  found  to  move  forwards  when  it  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  Line  of  the  Syzygies ,  and  backwards, 
when  it  cuts  that  Line  at  right  Angles.  Nor  is  this 
progrefs  and  Regrefs  in  any  Meafure  equal ;  in  the 
Conjunction  and  Oppofition  it  goes  brifkly  forwards, 
and  in  the  Quadratures  moves  either  flowly  forwards* 
(lands  ftill,  or  goes  backward. 

The  Motion  of  the  Nodes  is  not  uniform  ;  but 
when  the  Line  of  the  Nodes  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Syzygies,  they  ftand  ftill ;  when  the  Nodes  are  in  the 
Quadratures,  /.  e .  when  their  Lines  cut  that  of  the 
Syzygies  at  right  Angles,  they  go  backward,  from  Eaft 
to  Weft ;  and  this  Sir  lfaac  Newton  fhews,  with  the 
Velocity  of  16"  19'"  2  4""  in  an  Hour. 


Note>  That  Syzygy,  (frorrl  the  Greek  1 rv^vyioi, 
Conjunct io)  is  a  Term  equally  us’d  for  the  Con - 
junction  and  Oppofition  of  a  Planet  with  the  Sun. 
On  the  Phenomena  and  Circumftances  of  the  Sy - 
zygies,  a  great  Part  of  the  Lunar  Theory  depends. 
For,  1,  The  Force  which  diminifhes  the  Gravity 
of  the  Moon  in  the  Syzygies ,  is  double  that  which 
increafes  it  in  the  Quadratures :  So  that  in  the 
Syzygies  the  Gravity  of  the  Moon  from  the  Adlion 
of  the  Sun,  is  diminifh’d  by  a  Part,  which  is  to 
the  whole  Gravity,  as  1  to  89,36;  for  in  the 
Quadratures  the  Addition  of  Gravity  is  to  the 
whole  Gravity,  as  1  to  178,73. 

2.  In  the  Syzygies  the  difturbing  Force  is  di- 
redlly  as  the  Diftance  of  the  Moon  from  the 
Earthy  and  inverfly  as  the  Cube  of  the  Diftance 
of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun.  And  as  the  Syzygies 
the  Gravity  of  the  Moon  towards  the  Earth ,  re¬ 
ceding  from  its  Center,  is  more  diminifh’d,  than 
according  to  the  inverfe  Ratio  of  the  Square  of 
the  Diftance  from  that  Center.  Hence,  in  the 
Motion  of  the  Moon  from  the  Syzygies  to  the 
Quadratures)  the  Gravity  of  the  Moon  towards 
the  Earth  is  continually  increas’d,  and  the  Moon 
is  continually  retarded  in  its  Motion  ;  and  in  the 
Motion  from  the  Quadratures  to  the  Syzygies,  the 
Moon's  Gravity  is  continually  climinifh’d,  and  its 
Motion  in  its  Orbit  accelerated. 

3;  Further,  in  the  Syzygies  the  Moon's  Orbit) 

Circle  round  the  Earth ,  is  more  convex,  than 
;n  the  Qttadraturcs  \  for  which  Reafon,  the  Moon 

c*s  diftant  from  the  Earth  at  the  former, 

*  wn  the  latter.  When  the  Moon  is  in  the  Sy. 

her  Apfitdes  go  backwards,  or  arc  rctro- 

firaclc.  When  the  Moon  is  in  the  Syzygies )  the 


Nodes  move  in  antecedentia  fafteft ;  then  flower 
and  flower,  till  they  become  ac  Reft  when  the 
Moon  is  in  the  Quadratures. 

Laftly,  When  the  Nodes  are  come  to  the  SyZ 
zygies,  the  Inclination  of  the  Plane  of  the  Orbit 
is  lead  of  all.  Thefe  feveral  Irregularities  are 
not  equal  in  each  Syzygy ,  but' all  fomewhat 
greater  in  the  Conjunction)  than  the  Oppofition . 

% 

Note  alfo.  That  the  Quadrature  jig.  7.  of  the 
Moony  is  her  Afpedt,  or  Situation,  when  fhe  is  906 
diftant  from  the  Sun.  Or  her  Quadrature  is  when 
Ihe  is  in  a  middle  Point  of  her  Orbit)  between 
the  Points  of  Conjunction  and  Oppofition)  which. 

happens  twice  in  her  Revolution,  viz.  in  the  firf^ 
and  third  Quarters. 

When  the  Moon  is  in  her  Quadrature ,  fhe  ex¬ 
hibits  that  Phafis  which  we  call  the  Half  Moon, 
i.  e.  fhe  fhines  with  juft  Half  her  Face,  and  is  faid 
to  be  bifie&ed,  Dr  dichotomized.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fix  the  precife  Moment,  when  the  Moo?z 
is  bifieded,  or  in  her  true  Dichotomy.  Obferva- 
tion  informs  us,  that  when  fhe  is  30  Minutes  di- 
flant  from  the  Quadratures ,  fhe  appears  bifledted  5 
but  fhe  appears  fo  coo  in  the  Quadratures  them- 
felves,  and  fometimes  afterwards,  as  Ricciolus 
acknowledges,  in  his  Almagett.  So  that  fhe  ap¬ 
pears  dichotomized)  or  cut  in  two*  at  lead  for  tha 
Space  of  a  whole  Hour;  in  which  Time,  any 
Moment  may  be  taken  for  the  true  Point  of  Di¬ 
chotomy,  as  well  as  any  other.  But  the  infinite 
Number  of  Moments  of  Time*  give  an  infinite 
Diverfity  of  Diftances*  The  Moment  in  which 
the  true  Dichotomy  happens,  being  thus  uncertain* 
but  it  being  granted,  withal,  that  it  happens  be¬ 
fore  the  Quadrature ;  Ricciolus  takes  the  middle 
Point  between  the  Quadrature  and  the  Time 
when  it  is  firft  dubious  whether  the  Moon  be  di¬ 
chotomized,  or  not,  for  the  true  trichotomy. 

•  % 

Aftronomers  determine  the  Period  of  the  Moon’s 

Revolution  round  the  Earth,  or  the  Periodical  Month, 

and  the  Time  between  one  Oppofition  and  another,  or 

the  Synodical  Month,  by  computing  the  Time  between 

two  Eclipfes,  or  Oppofitions ;  and  dividing  this,  by 

the  Number  of  Lunations  that  have  pafs’d  in  the 

mean  Time:  Hence  they  find  the  Quotient  to  be  the 

Quantity  of  the  Synodical  Month.  They  likewife 

compute  the  Sun’s  mean  Motion  during  the  Time  of 

the  Synodical  Month,  and  add  this  to  the  entire  Circle 

deferib’d  by  the  Moon.  Then,  as  the  Sum  is  to  360°, 

fo  is  the  Quantity  of  the  Synodical  Month  to  the  Peri 
odical. 

Thus  Copernicus ,  in  the  Year  15 00,  November  6,  at 
12  at  Night,  obferv’d  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon  ac 
Rome ;  and  Auguft  r,  1523,  at  4  Ho.  25  Sec.  another 
ac  Cracow ;  hence  the  Quantity  of  the  Synodical 
Month  is  thus  determin’d  : 

Obf.  2.  An.  1523.  d.  292I1.  2.5' 

Obf,  1.  An.  1500.  d.  3 10I1.  2.20' 


Interval  of  Time  An.  22  d.  292I1.  2.5' 
Add  the  Intercalary  Days 


5 


Exa«5l  Interval 
Or 


An. 


22  d.  297I1.  2.5' 

1 1991005' 


Which  divided  by  282  Months,  elaps’d  in  the  meart 
Time,  gives  the  Quantity  'of  the  Synodical  Month , 
42521'  9"  oj"  \  that  is,  29  Days,  12  Hours,  41  Mi¬ 
nutes. 

From  two  other  Obfcrvations  of  Eclipfes,  the  one 
at  Cracow,  the  other  at  Babylon ,  the  fame  Author  de¬ 
termines  more  accurately  the  Quantity  of  the  Synodical 
Month  to  be 


42524'  3"  10'"  9"" 


That  i?,  29c!.  11I1,  43'  fi  10"' 


The! 
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The  Sun’s  mean  Motion  in  the  Time  29  6  24  1 8 

The  Moon’s  Motion  389  6  24  18 

Quantity  of  the  Periodical  Month  2yd.  7*1.43'  5" 

Hence,  1.  The  Quantity  of  the  Periodical  Month 
being  given  ;  by  the  Rule  of  Three  we  may  find  the 
Moon’s  diurnal  and  horary  Motion,  &c. 

2.  If  the  Sun’s  mean  diurnal  Motion  be  fubtracted 
from  the  Moon’s  mean  diurnal  Motion,  the  Remain¬ 
der  will  give  the  Moon’s  diurnal  Motion  from  the 
Sun. 

3.  Since  in  the  Middle  of  a  total  Eclipfe  the  Moon 
is  in  the  Node;  if  the  Sun’s  Place  be  found  for  that 
Time,  and  to  this  be  added  fix  Signs,  the  Sum  will 
give  the  Place  of  the  Mode. 

4.  From  comparing  the  antient  Obfervations  with 
the  modern,  it  appears,  that  the  Nodes  have  a  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  thac  they  proceed  in  antecedentia ,  i.e.  from 
Yaurtis  to  Aries,  from  Aries  to  Pifces ,  &c.  if  then  to 
the  Moon’s  mean  diurnal  Motion  be  added  the  di¬ 
urnal  Motion  of  the  Nodes,  the  fame  will  be  the 
Motion  of  the  Latitude ;  and  thence  by  the  Rule  of 
Three  may  be  found  in  what  Time  the  Moon  goes 
360°  from  the  Dragon' s  Head ,  or  in  what  Time  fhe 
goes  from,  and  returns  to  it;  that  is,  the  Quantity  of 
the  Draccntick  Month. 

5.  If  the  Motion  of  the  diurnal  Apogee  be  fub- 
tr acted  from  the  mean  Motion  of  the  Moon,  the 
Remainder  will  be  the  Moon’s  mean  Motion  from  the 
Apogee  ;  and  thence,  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  is  de¬ 
termin’d  the  Quantity  of  the  Anomaliftick  Month. 

According  to  Kepler ,  the  mean  Synodical  Month  is 
29  Days,  12  Hours,  44  Minutes,  3  Seconds,  2  Thirds. 
Her  Periodica!  Month,  27  Days,  7  Hours,  43  Mi¬ 
nutes,  S  Seconds.  The  Place  of  the  Apogee  for  the 
1  ear  1 7C0,  January  1,  O.  S.  was  11  S.  S°  57'.i. 
The  Place  of  the  Afcending  Node  4S.  270  39'  17". 
Mean  diurnal  Motion  of  the  Moon  130  10'  35".  Di¬ 
urnal  Motion  of  the  Apogee,  6' 4i,/.  Diurnal  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Nodes,  f  u'.^  I.aftly,  the  Eccentricity 
4362  Parts,  iuch,  whereof  the  Semidiameter  of  the 
Eccentrick  is  joocco:  And  therefore  the  diurnal  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Latitude  is  1 30  13'  46";  and  the  diurnal 
Motion  from  the  Apogee  15°  3'  54'. 

Mote,  That  Eccentricity  is  the  Diftance  of 
the  Orbit  of  a  Planet  from  the  Center  of  the 
Sun,  /.  c\  the  Diftance  between  the  Center  of 
tiic  EHipJis  and  the  Focus  thereof ;  called  alfo, 
jhnple,  or  Jingle  Eccentricity. 

D cubic  Eccentricity,  is  the  Diftance  between  the 
two  Fee:  in  the  E.'dpfis,  which  is  equal  co  twice 
the  Angle  Eccentricity . 

1  he  Tables  of  Equation  which  ferve  to  folve  the 
Ii  regular  ities  of  the  Sun ,  do  likewifc  ferve  for  thofe  of 
the  Mccn,  with  this  Precaution,  that  chefe  Equations 
mult  Oe  corrected  for  the  Meets ,  otherwile  they  will  not 


ix. licit  the  true  Mot. on  in  the  Syzygies  ;  which  Cor¬ 
rections  are  attended  with  prodigious  Difficulties ;  for 
the  Lunar  Inequalities  are  lo  many,  that  no  Ajlrono - 
r,:r  could  bring  them  under  any  Rule,  before  Sir 
lc.ee  A  tec  ten  was  pleaicd  to  favour  the  learned 
Vdorid  with  the  Mechanical  Cauics  of  chefe  Ineqea- 
hi.K and  with  the  Method  of  computing  and  alccr- 
*•".  "■*  g  the  m.  1  le  ihews,  from  the  Theory  of  Gravity, 
t. -t  i:.e  larger  Planets  revolving  round  (he  Sun  may 
c..ir\  .dvM'g  with  them  innll  Planets  revolving  round 

incii.4j,.«.  ;;nd  fhews,  ii  friers,  that  thofe  lmaller 
%  ^ 

rv..ve  m  E ii: r . }< ,  having  their  Umbilici  in  the 

j  %  <  p  ^ 

v:  ■  >  <  t  \  1  -•  larger  ;  and  have  their  Motion  in  their 

Or  :  v.-.t  o:  f.v  didurbed  bv  the  Motion  of  the  Sun  ; 

.Oku  m  a  V»  mini  be  aftl-cted  with  thofe  Incqua- 

ht.cs  \vc  actually  obletve  in  the  Moon:  And 

1  :.ecrv  he  argues  analogous  Irregularities 
ill  'he  S.. it  ot  Saturn. 

P:rm  ih.'t  lame  1  reory  he  examines  the  Force 
wi.nh  t he  Sun  has  to  dirtuib  the  Moon's.  Motion,  dc- 
k:i:.:  e  the  horatv  Incrcalc  ot  the  Area  which  the 


•  • 

%  *  * 


Moon  would  deferibe  in  a  circular  Orbit  by  .Re¬ 
drawn  to  the  Earth.  Her  Diftance  from  the  Earth2 

The  horary  Motion  in  a  circular  and  Elliptic  Orbit 
The  mean  Motion  of  the  Nodes.  The  true  Motion 
of  the  Nodes.  The  horary  Variation  of  the  Inclina 
tion  of  the  Moon's  Orbit  to  the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptick* 
From  the  fame  Theory  he  has  found  the  annual  Equa^ 
tion  of  the  Moon's  mean  Motion  to  arife  from  the  va! 
rious  Dilatation  of  her  Orbit ;  and  that  Variation  to 
arife  from  the  Sun’s  Force,  which  being  greater  in 
the  Perigee,  diftends  the  Orbit ;  and  being  lefs  jn  the 
Apogee ,  fuffers  it  to  be  again  contracted.  In  the  ft. 
lated  Orbit  fhe  moves  more  {lowly  ;  in  the  contracted 
more  fwiftly :  And  the  annual  Equation,  whereby 
this  Inequality  is  compenfated,  in  the  Apogee  and 
rigee,  is  nothing  at  all;  at  a  moderate  Diftance  from 
the  Sun  amounts  to  if,  50";  and  in  other  Places  is 
proportional  to  the  Equation  of  the  Sun's  Center,  and 
is  added  to  the  mean  Motion  of  the  Moon ,  when  the 
Earth  proceeds  from  its  Aphelion  to  its  Perihelion ;  and 
fub trailed  when  in  theoppofue  Part.  Thus,  luppofing 
the  Radius  of  the  great  Orbit  1000,  and  the  Earth’s 
Excentricity  1 this  Equation  when  greateft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Theory  of  Gravity,  comes  out  n',  49". 

He  adds,  that  in  the  Earth’s  Perihelion  the  Nodes 
move  iwifter  than  in  the  Aphelion,  and  that  in  a  tri¬ 
plicate  Ratio  of  the  Earth’s  Diftance  from  the  Sun, 
inverfely,  and  the  greateft  Equation  of  the  Center 
which  this  Inequality  occafions,  is  i°,  56',  26', 
agreeable  to  the  Sun's  Excentricity  1 644-.  If  the  Sun’* 
Motion  were  in  a  triplicate  Ratio  of  its  Diftance  in- 
verfely,  this  Inequality  could  generate  the  greateft 
Equation  20,  56',  9" ;  and  therefore  the  greateft 
Equations  which  the  Inequalities  of  the  Motions  of 
the  Moon's  Apogee  and  Nodes  occafion,  are  to  2°, 
56',  9",  as  the  mean  diurnal  Motion  of  the  Mesa’s 
Apogee,  and  the  mean  diurnal  Motion  of  her  Nodes, 
are  to  the  mean  diurnal  Motion  of  the  Sun.  Whence 
the  greateft  Equation  of  the  mean  Motion  of  the 
Apogee  comes  out  19',  42";  and  the  greateft  Equation 
of  the  mean  Motion  of  the  Nodes  9',  27".  The  for¬ 
mer  Equation  is  added,  and  the  jatrer  fubtracted, 
when  the  Earth  proceeds  from  ics  Perihelion  to  its 
Aphelion  ;  and  the  contrary  in  the  oppofite  Parc  of  its 
Orbit. 

♦ 

From  the  fame  Theory  of  Gravity  it  alfo  appears 
that  the  Sun’s  Aft  ion  on  the  Moon  mu  ft  be  fomewhi*. 
greater  when  the  tranfverfe  Diameter  of  the  Luna: 
Orbit  pafTes  through  the  Sun,  than  when  it  is  at  right 
Angles  with  the  Line  that  joins  the  Earth  and  Sun: 
And,  therefore  that  the  Lunar  Orbit  is  fomewha: 
greater  in  the  firft  Cafe  than  in  the  fecond.  Hence 
arifes  another  Equation  of  the  mean  Lunar  Motion, 
depending  on  the  Situation  of  the  Mccr.'s  Apoga 
with  Regard  to  the  Sun,  which  is  greateft  when 
the  Moon's  Apogee  is  an  Oftanc  with  the  Sun  \  or.J 
none,  when  fine  arrives  at  the  Quadrature  or  A* 
zygics  ;  and  is  added  to  the  mean  Motion  m 
the  PaiTage  of  the  Moon's  Apogee  from  the  Or* 
drature  to  the  Syzygies,  and  lubtrafted  in  the  L-* 
lage  of  the  Apogee  from  the  Syzygies  to  the  Qa* 
draturc.  This  Equation,  which  Sir  Jfaac  calls 
ftris ,  when  greateft,  viz.  in  the  Octants  of  the  Apt- 
gee,  arifes  to  3',  45",  at  a  mean  Diftance  of  the  Earn 
from  the  Sun  ;  but  it  increases  and  diminishes  m  3 
triplicate  Ratio  of  the  Sun's  Diftance  invericly »  3 ^7 
therefore  in  the  Sun ’s  greateft  Diftance,  is  3',  ^4  » 
in  the  fmaileft  3'  56",  nearly.  But  when  the  A  peg 
of  the  Moon  is  without  the  Odhnts,  it  becomes  IclS 
and  is  to  the  greateft  Equation,  as  the  Sine  oi  doutu 
Diftance  of  the  Moon's  Apogee,  from  the  next  $}z,\0 
or  Quadrature  to  the  Radius.  v 

From  the  fame  Theory  of  Gravity  it  follows  i,iil 
the  Sun’s  Action  on  the  Moon  is  lbmcwhat  pr/a£r 
when  a  right  Line  drawn  through  the  Mctn'j 
paflt-s  through  the  Sun,  than  when  that  Linc^  15  4 
right  Angles  with  another  joining  the  Sun  and  Eirt‘  ’ 
and  hence  arifes  another  Equation  of  the  Moon' s 
Motion,  which  he  calls  St  cun  da  San  ftris ,  and 
is  greateft  when  the  Nodes  are  in  the  Sun’s  Octants 
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snd  vanities  when  they  are  in  the  Syzygies,  or  Quadra- 
res  •  and  in  other  Situations  of  the  Nodes,  is  propor- 
ionable  to  the  Sine  of  doubiethe  Diftance  of  either 
Node  from  the  next  Syzygy ,  or  Quadrature Ic  is 
dded  to  the  Moon’s  mean  Motion  while  the  Nodes 
are  in  their  Paflage  from  the  Sun  s  Quadratures  to  the 
next  Syzygy,  and  fubft rafted  in  their  Paffage  from  the 
Sxzries '  to  the  Quadratures  in  the  Oftants. — When 
jMS^reateft  it  amounts  to  47",  at  a  mean  Diftance 
of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  ;  as  appears  from  the 
Theory  of  Gravity  :  At  other  Diftances  of  the  Sun , 
this  Equation  in  the  Oftants  of  the  Node  is  recipro¬ 
cally  as  the  Cube  of  the  Sun’s  Diftance  from  the 
Earth  ;  and  therefore  in  the  Sun’s  Perigee  is  45",  in 
his  Apogee  very  near  49". 

By  the  fame  Theory  of  Gravity,  the  Moon’s  Apogee 
proceeds  the  fafteft  when  either  in  Conjunftion  with 
the  Sun,  or  in  Oppofuion  to  it ;  and  is  retrograde 
when  in  Quadrature  with  the  Sun .  In  the  former  Cafe, 
the  Eccentricity  is  greateft,  and  in  the  latter,  fmal- 
left.  Thefe  Inequalities  are  very  confiderahle,  and 
generate  the  principal  Equation  of  the  Apogee ,  which 
he  calls  Semeftris ,  or  Semi-menflrual. — The  greateft 
Semi-  wenftrual  Equation  is  about  120,  18'. 

Horrox  firft  obferved  the  Moon  to  revolve  in  an 
Ellipfts  round  the  Earth  placed  in  the  lower  Umbilicus : 
and  Halley  placed  the  Center  of  the  Ellipfts  in  an  Epi¬ 
cycle,  whole  Center  revolves  uniformly  round,  the 
Earth  :  And  from  the  Motion  in  the  Epicycle  arile 
the  Inequalities  now  obferved  in  the  Progrefs  and 
Regrefs  of  the  Apogee . 

No/e,  That  Equation  is  the  Difference  between 
mean  and  apparent  Time;  or  the  Reduction  of 
the  apparent  unequal  Time,  or  Motion  of  the 
Sun ,  or  a  Planet ,  to  equable  and  mean  Time  or 
Motion. — Time  is  only  meafured  by  Motion  ; 
and  as  Time,  in  itfelf,  flows  ever  equably;  to 
meafure  it,  fueh  a  Motion  muft  be  ufed  as  is 
equable,  or  which  always  proceeds  at  the  fame 
Rate. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  Demonftration  of  the 
Eclipfes  of  the  Sun ,  Moon ,  &c.  we  muft  obferve  the 
Moon’s  Parallax  ;  which  is  done  by  obferving  the 
Mm's  Meridian  Altitude  with  the  greateft  Accuracy  ; 
and  marking  the  Moment  of  Time  ;  This  Time  be¬ 


ing  equated,  we  muft  compute  her  true  Latitude  and 
Longitude,  and  from  thefe  find  her  Declination  ;  and 
from  her  Declination  and  the  Elevation  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor  find  her  true  Meridian  Altitude.  If  the  obferved 
Altitude  be  not  Meridian,  we  muft  reduce  it  to  the 
true  Altitude  for  the  Time  of  Obfervation  ;  and  by 
taking  the  Refraftion  from  the  obferved  Altitude, 
and  fubtrafting  the  Remainder  from  the  true  Altitude; 
the  Remainder  will  be  the  Moon’s  Parallax.  By  this 
Means,  Tycho,  in  Oftober  1583,  12  Days,  5  Hours,  19 
Minutes,  from  the  Moon’s  Meridian  Altitude  obferv’d, 

13  Degrees,  38  Minutes,  found  her  Parallax  54 
Minutes. 

Note,  That  Alt  itu d  e,  in  Aflronemy,  is  the  Di¬ 
ftance  of  a  Scar,  or  other  Point  in  the  Mundane 
Sphere,  from  the  Horizon.  This  Altitude  may 
be  either  true  or  apparent.  If  it  be  taken  from 
the  rational  or  real  Horizon,  the  Altitude  is  faid 
to  be  true  and  real ;  if  from  the  apparent  or  fen- 
fible  Horizon,  the  Altitude  is  apparent.  Or 
rather  the  apparent  Altitude  is  luch  as  it  appears 
to  our  Obfervation  ;  and  the  true,  that  from 
wh  »ch  the  Refraftion  has  been  fubtrafted.  The 
Meridian  being  a  vertical  Circle,  a  Meridian 
Altitude ,  that  is,  the  Altitude  of  a  Point  in  the 
Meridian,  is  an  Arch  of  the  Meridian  intercept¬ 
ed  between  it  and  the  Horizon.  The  Longitude 
of  the  Moon  is  her  Place  in  the  Zodiack. 

Be  la  Hire  makes  the  greateft  horizontal  Parallax 
l0i  25‘L  the  fmalleft  54 5".  Therefore  the 
Moon’s  Diftance  from  the  Earth,  when  in  her  Perigee , 
is  55  chat  is  almoft  56  Semi- Diameters ;  in  her 
Apogee  63  that  is,  63  -l  Semidiameters  of  the 
Earth. 

Note,  That  a  Semidiameter  is  a  right  Line 
drawn  from  the  Center  of  a  Circle  or  Sphere  to 
its  Circumference,  the  fame  with  what  we  other- 
wife  call  Radius. 

Note  alfo.  That  the  Diftances  of  the  Planets  from 
the  Sun  and  Earth,  in  Semidiameters  of  the 
Earth,  fuppofing  the  greateft  horizontal  Paral¬ 
lax  6"  ;  and  the  Dimenfions  of  the  Orbits  as  af- 
figned  by  Kepler ,  are  as  follow  : 


Diltance  from1 
the  Sun 

greateft 

mean 

lcaft 

Diftance  lroml  n 

the  Earth  jSreaccft 

mean 

lea  ft 

Saturn , 
Jupiter, 

Mars, 

Earth , 

Venus, 

Mercury, 

326925 

178640 

57226 

37995 

25061 

16142 

308290 

170026 

52326 

34377: 

24889 

1334° 

187254 

3456o 

47426 

33758 

24718 

10537 

Saturn,  380556 

Jupiter,  222250 

Mars ,  92221 

Earth ,  j  34996 

Venus ,  I  60056 

Mercury ,  51138 

Luna ,  1 

327544274532 
179259  136268 
52944  13668 

343771  33759 
3454s,  9°4r 

37179^  23221 

Coffin i  makes  the  Diftances  fomewhat  lefs;  as  fuppofing  the  Sun's  Parallax  a  little  greater. 


th  e  Earth 


Saturn, 
Jupiter, 
Mars. 
67///, 


greateft 

mean 

lcaft 

Diftance  lrom 
the  Earth 

1 

greateft 

mean 

lcaft 

0 

0 

0 

210000 

176000 

Venus, 

38000 

22000 

6000 

155000 

143000 

87000 

Mercury , 

33000 

22000 

IIOOO 

59000 

22374 

335oo 

8000 

21626 

Moon, 

57 

53 

6 

^°!e'  farther,  that  the  Bijlance  of  the  Sun  from  the 
Moon’s  Node,  or  Apogee ,  is  an  Arch  of  the 
Ec hp tick,  intercepted  between  the  Sun's  true 
,  act‘»  and  the  Moon's  Node  or  Apogee .  That 
by  the  Sun’s  Place  is  underftood  the  Sign  ancl 

of  Zodiack ,  which  the  Luminary  is  in  : 

1  is  that  Degree  of  the  Ecliptic k ,  reckoning 
tIlft  Beginning  of  Aries,  which  the  Sun’s 

iteie  of  Longitude  cuts :  And  therefore  coin¬ 


cides  with  the  Longitude  of  the  Sun.  As  the 
Sine  of  the  Sun’s  greateft  Declination,  230  30' 
to  the  Sine  of  any  prefen c  Declination  given  or 
obferved,  v.gr .  230  sf:  So  is  Radius  10  to  the 
Sine  of  his  Longitude  8i°  52';  which  if  the  De¬ 
clination  were  North,  would  give  20°  52'  of 
Gemini ,  if  South  20°  52'  of  Capricorn,  for  the 
Sun’s  Place.  The  Moon’s  Place  is  that  Point  of 
her  Orbit  wherein  (lie  is  found  at  any  Time. 

4  B  Perlonsf, 
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Perfons,  utter  Strangers  to  Aftronomy,  will  certainly 
expe<ft  that  1*11  inftrudt  them  how  to  find  the  Moon’s 
Age,  the  Time  of  her  being  in  the  Meridian,  and 
the  Time  of  her  beginning  to  fhine.  Therefore: 

To  find  the  Means  Age,  we  mud  add  to  the  Day 
of  the  Month  the  Epadt  of  the  Year,  and  the  Months 
from  March  inclufive.  The  Sum,  if  under  305  if 
over,  the  Excefs  is  the  Moon’s  Age.  If  the  Month  has 
but  30  Days,  the  Excefs  above  29  is  the  Moon's 
Age. 

To  find  the  Time  of  the  Moon  being  in  the  Meri¬ 
dian,  we  muft  multiply  her  Age,  if  under  15  Days  by 
4*,  and  divide  the  Product  by  5  ;  the  Quotient  gives 
the  Hour,  and  the  Remainder  multiplied  by  12  the 
Minute.  If  her  Age  exceeds  15,  we  muft  fubtrafl 
15,  and  proceed  with  the  Remainder  as  before.  To 
find  the  Time  of  the  Moon’s  Beginning  to  fhine,  we 
muft  mutiply  her  Age,  if  under  15  by  48,  and  di¬ 
vide  the  Product  by  60:  The  Quotient  gives  the 
Hour  and  the  Remainder  the  Minute.  If  her  Age 
be  above  15  Days,  we  muft  fubcradl  the  Time  thus 
found  from  24  ;  the  Remainder  gives  the  Time  of 
fhining  in  the  Morning. 

At  prefent  we’ll  proceed  to  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon. 

Eclipse,  from  the  Greek  from  £x.Ast7ra>,  I 

fail,  in  Aflronomy ,  is  a  Privation  of  the  Light  in  one 
of  the  Luminaries,  by  the  Interpofition  of  fome 
opake  Body,  either  between  it  and  the  Eye*  or  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Sun. 

When  the  Moon  pafies  between  the  Earth  and  the 
Sun,  and  deprives  us  of  his  Afpedt,  that’s  called  an 
Eclipfe  of  the  Sun,  which  is  always  the  greater,  the 
greater  is  the  Part,  it  fteals  from  our  Sight,  which 
may  alfo  fometimes  be  total,  if  the  Eclipfe  covers  it 
entirely. 

Eclipfe  of  the  Sun,  fig,  4.  is  diftinguiflied  into  fatal 
and  Partial. 

As  the  Mo‘n  is  found  to  have  a  Parallax  of  Lati¬ 
tude*,  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  only  happen  when  the  La¬ 
titude  of  the  Moon,  viewed  from  the  Sun,  is  lei’s  than 
the  Aggregate  of  the  apparent  Senuidiameier  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon.  Therefore  folar  Eclipfes  happen  when  the 
Moon  is  in  Conjunction  with  the  Sun,  in  or  near  the 
Nodes,  i.e.  at  the  new  Moons.  Confequently  the 
memorable  Ecl.pfe  of  the  Sun,  at  our  Saviour’s  Paflion, 
happening  at  the  Time  of  lull  Moon,  when  the  Sun 
and  Moon  are  in  Oppofition,  was  preternatural. 

If  there  is  not  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  every  new 
Moon,  though  the  new  Moon  covers  the  Sun  from  the 
Earth,  Tis  becaufe  the  Moon’s  Way  is  not  precifely 
under  the  Ecliplick ,  but  placed  obliquely  thereto  ; 
only  interfering  it  twice  in  every  Period  ;  fo  that 
Ec Upfs  can  only  be  occafioned  in  fuch  new  Moons,  as 
happen  in  thefe  InterfcClions  or  Nodes,  or  very  near 
them.  In  the  Nodes,  when  the  Moon  has  no  vifible 
Latitude,  the  Occultation  is  total,  fig.  5  •,  and  with  fome 
Continuance,  when  the  Difk  of  the  Moon  in  Pcrigaco, 
appears  greater  than  that  of  the  Sun  in  Apcg.co,  and 
its  Shadow  is  extended  beyond  the  Surface  of  the 
E trill  *,  and,  without  Continuance,  or  moderate  Di- 
fiances,  when  the  Cufp  or  Point  of  the  Moon’s  Shadow 
barely  touches  the  Earth.  Out  of  the  Nodes,  but  near 
them,  the  Eclipfes  are  partial. 

The  other  Circum fiances  of  folar  Eclipfes  are,  1.  That 
none  of  them  are  univerlal •>  that  is,  none  of  them  are 
lien  throughout  the  whole  Hemifphere,  which  the 
Sun  is  then  above  ;  the  Moon's  Difk  being  much  roo 
little,  and  much  too  near  the  Earth  to  hide  the  Sun 


from  the  Difk  of  the  Earth,  which  is  fifteen  Times 
bigurr  than  it.  2.  Nor  does  the  Eclipfe  appear  the 
lame  in  all  Parts  of  the  Eirth,  where  it  is  Icen  ;  but 
when  m  one  Place  it  is  total,  in  another  it  is  partial. 
Farther,  nhen  the  Ale  on  being  in  her  Apogee,  appears 
much  Ids  than  the  Sun,  as  happens  moft  fenlihly, 
when  he  is  in  Pcrig.ro ;  the  Cufp  of  the  Lunar  Sha¬ 
dow  not  reaching  the  Emh,  (lie  becomes  in  a  central 
Conjunction  with  the  Sun,  yet  not  able  to  cover  his 
D  fk  ;  but  lets  his  whole  Limb  appear  like  a  lucid 
King  cr  Bracelet,  hir.^e  called  an  annular  Eclipfe. 


3.  It  does  not  happen  at  the  fame  Time  in  all  pjr  , 
where  it  is  feen  ;  but  appears  more  eariy  to  the 
tern  Parts,  and  later  to  the  Eaftern.  4.  Its  Be^ " 
ning  is  always  on  the  Wcfiern  Side  the  Sun,  atK?m' 
the  fame  Side  it  ends.  5.  In  total  Eclipfes  of  t\lt  ^ 
the  Moon’s  darkened  Difk  is  feen  covered  with  a  fc !! 
dawning  Light  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  th 
Reflection  of  the  Light  from  the  illuminated  part  1 
the  Earth.  Laftly ,  in  total  Eclipfes  of  the  S:ai  ft! 
Moon’s  Limb  is  feen  furrounded  by  a  pale  Circle  of 
Light ;  which  the  late  Aftronomers  take  ior  a  manifd1 
Indication  of  a  Lunar  Atmofphere.  1 

Note,  That  Disk,  in  Afironomy ,  is  the  Body  or  Face 
of  the  Sun  or  Moon ,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  us^ 
The  Difk  is  conceived  to  be  divided  into  twelve 
equal  Parts,  called  Digits ;  by  means  whereof 
is,  that  the  Magnitude  of  an  Eclipfe  is  meafured 
or  eftimated.  Such  an  Eclipfe  was  fo  many  Dt! 
gits  or  Parts  of  the  Sun,  or  Aioon’s  Difk.  Mir. 
cury  and  Venus  are  fometimes  feen  in  the  Son's 
Difk ,  tranfiting  the  Sun’s  Difk.  In  a  total  Eclipf 
of  either  of  thofe  Luminaries,  the  whole  J)ijk  \i 
ohfeured  or  darkened  j  in  a  partial  Eclipfe  only 
Part  of  them. 

Note  further.  That  the  Limb  fignifies  the  ourer- 
moft  Border,  or  Edge  of  the  Sun  or  Moon,  when 
the  Middle  or  Difk  is  hid  in  an  Eclipfe  of  either 
Luminary.  Aftronomers  obferve  the  lower  and 
the  upper  Limb  of  the  Sun ,  in  Order  to  find  its 
true  Heighth,  which  is  that  of  its  Center. 


To  determine  the  Bounds  of  a  folar  Eclipfe ,  we 
muft  1.  Add  together  the  apparent  Semidiameters  of 
the  Luminaries  both  in  Apogaco  and  Perigao.  2.  To 
the  former  Sum  the  greatefi:  Parallax  of  Latitude  po:- 
fible,  fince  the  Parallax  diminifhes  the  Northern  L-- 
tiude ;  and  fince  it  augments  the  Southern  Litknie 
from  the  fame  Sum  we  mufl  fubtradt  the  greneft  P:- 
rallax  of  Latitude.  Thus  in  each  Cafe  we’ll  have  the 
true  Latitude,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  Edit::. 
This  Latitude  given,  fhe  Moon’s  Diftance  from  the 
Nodes,  beyond  which  Eclipfes  cannon  happen,  is 
found. 

Ptolemy  makes  the  urmofi  Bound  of  Eclipfes  at  iP 
25' Difiance  from  the  Node.  Copernicus  at  19*12', 
Tycho  at  180  25'.  Kepler  at  iy°  16'.  Ricciolus  at 
1 8°  49. 

To  find  the  Digits  eclipfed,  we  mufl  add  the  appa¬ 
rent  Semidiameters  of  the  Luminaries  into  one  Sum, 
and  lubtraft  the  Moon’s  apparent  Latitude  from  it,  the 
Remainder  is  the  Scruples  or  Pans  of  the  Diameter 
eclipfed.  Then  fay,  as  the  Semidiameter  of  the  Sun  is 
to  the  Scruples  eclipfed  ;  foare  6  Digits  reduced  into 
Scruples,  or  360  Scruples  to  the  Digits  eclipfed. 

The  Duration  of  a  Solar  Eclipfe  is  determined  by 
finding  the  horary  Motion  of  the  APcn  from  the  Sw:t 
for  one  Hour  before  the  Conjunction,  and  another 
Hour  after ;  then  we  muft  fay,  as  the  former  horary 
Motion  is  to  the  Seconds  in  an  Hour,  fo  are  the  Scru¬ 
ples  of  half  Duration  to  the  Time  of  Immerfion  ;  and 
as  the  latter  horary  Motion  is  to  the  fame  Seconds,  ^  « 
are  the  fame  Scruples  of  half  Duration  to  the  Tim?  °t 
Immerfion.  And  adding  the  Time  of  Immerfion  to 
that  of  Emcrfion ;  the  Aggregate  is  the  total  Du¬ 


ration. 

By  finding  the  Diflancc  of  the  greatefi  Obfcuriry 
from  the  Moon’s  Latitude  for  the  Time  of  Coniur.r- 
tion,  the  Beginning,  Middle,  and  End  of  a  S :■■■’> 
Eclipfe  is  determin’d.  Then  we  fay,  As  theluyiry 
Motion  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  before  the  Con¬ 
junction,  is  to  3600  Seconds  of  an  Hour;  fo  is 
Difiance  of  the  greatefi  Darlcnefs,  to  the  Interval  m 
Time  between  the  greatefi  Darlcnefs  and  the  Coi*; 
junction.  We  then  lubtrndl  this  Interval,  in  the 
and  third  Quarters  of  the  Anomaly,  from  the  Iirnt-’O' 
the  Conjunction  ;  and  in  rhe  other  Quarters  we  mLl  * 
add  it  to  the  fame the  Reich  is  the  Tune  of  the  p/eui-’b 
Darlcnefs,  Lafily,  from  the  Time  of  the  gte.’.u-- 
D.irkncfs,  \vc  lubtr.uft  the  Time  of  Incidence,  and  a-**1 
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.  tjie  Time  of  Emerfion  5  the  Difference,  in  the 
n-  Cafe  will  be  the  Beginning  ;  and  the  Sum,  in  the 
latter  Cafe,  the  End  of  the  Eclipfe.  Though  the  In- 
terval  between  the  Conjunction  and  the  greatefl  Qb- 
fcurity  is  fo  very  fmall,  and  fo  exceedingly  precarious, 

1  at  it  is  fcarce  worth  while  to  be  fo  very  precife  ; 
n  j  accordingly,  many  Authors  ufe  the  Time  of  the 
apparent  Conjunction  for  that' of  the  greatefl  Dark- 
4  Qr  if  you  would  determine  it  with  more  Accu¬ 
racy  fubrraCt  about  two  Minutes  for  the  Di fiance 
between  the  Conjunction  feen,  and  the  Time  of  the 

created  Obfcurity. 

3  To  calculate  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun,  we  muft  find, 

1  The  mean  New  Moon,  and  thence  the  true  one, 
together  with  the  Place  of  the  Luminaries  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  Time  of  the  true  one.  2.  Compute  the  ap¬ 
parent  Time  of  the  New  Moon  obferv’d  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  Time  of  the  true  New  Moon.  3.  Compute 
the  Latitude  feen,  for  the  apparent  Time  of  the 
]SIew  Moon  feen.  4.  Thence  determine  the  Digits 
eclips’d.  5.  We  muft  find  the  Times  of  the  greatefl 
Darknefs,  Immerfion,  and  Emerfion  ;  and  thence 
determine  the  Beginning  and  Ending  of  the  Eclipfe. 

Flamfteed  has  invented  a  Method  of  reprefenting 
the  Solar  Eclipfes ,  which,  by  a  geometrical  Conftruc- 
tion,  removes  all  the  Difficulties  and  Impediments  of 
the  Calculus  ;  which  is  this: 

There  muft  be  underftood  innumerable  Lines  con¬ 
duced  from  the  Circles  of  the  Earth,  (through  a 
Plane  which  fhould  touch  the  Lunar  Orbit ;  which 
Plane  muft  be  level  to  the  right  Line  which  conneCls 
the  Centers  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Earth)  to  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Sun.  All  thole  Lines  fhall  cut  the  faid 
Plane,  and  will  fhew  the  Terreftrial  Sphere,  pro¬ 
jected  with  its  Circles  on  that  Plane :  So  that  the  Eye 
plac’d  in  the  Sun’s  Center,  muft  fee  the  Earth,  and 
its  annual,  as  well  as  diurnal  Motion,  accomplifh’d  in 
the  fame  Plane,  in  the  fame  Manner  we  fee  from  the 
Earth,  the  Moon  and  the  Sun,  with  all  their  Muta¬ 
tions,  as  if  they  were  but  plain  Superficies,  and  had 
their  fpherical  Circles  deferib’d  in  plain  Dijks :  Then 
from  the  Projection  of  fuch  fpherical  Terreftrial  Su- 
perficy,  will  arife  in  this  !PJa.ne,  a  Circle  of  Bafis, 
call’d  the  Difk  of  the  Earth ;  and  which  is  to  be  every 
where  equal  to  the  Plane  of'  the  Ecliptick :  Then  will 
arife,  likewife,  a  right-.  Line  extended  on  each  Side 
through  its  Center,  which  will  reprefent  the  Axis  of 
the  Earth,  projeCled  in  that  Plane,  inclin’d  on  each 
Angle  to  the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptick ,  according  to  the 
Difference  of  the  Seafons.  And  the  Parallelifm  of 
the  Terreftrial  Axis,  on  Reafon  of  its  different  Situ¬ 
ation  to  our  Plane,  will  make  the  Inequality  of  the 
Angle  in  the  fame  Plane.  There  will  arife,  like  wife, 
in  the  fame  Plane,  by  the  diurnal  Motion  of  each 
Point  in  the  Superficy  of  the  Earth,  innumerable  El- 
I'pfis,  by  whole  different  Situations  the  Place  in  the 
Plane  given  will  be  determin’d,  and  feparated  from 
them  all. 

Therefore,  if  in  the  Sofar  Eclipfes  we  can.  difeover 
in  that  Plane,  the  Lines,  and  the  Ways  which  the 
Moon  will  pafs  through,  we’ll  difeover,  alfo,  the 
Place  of  our  Hcmifphere  wh.ich  is  to  be  at  that  Time 
darken’d,  by  its  Interpofition  ;  which  can  be  done  in 
the  following  Manner: 

Having  found  the  leffer  Diftancc  of  the  Center  of 
the  Earth,  or  of  the  Difk  and  Penumbra  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter,  a  nr)  like  wife  the  Diftancc  of  its  fmaller  Line  in 
^ur  Plane,  from  the  Area  o.f  the  Ecliptick Jet  be 
(Jrawn  froni  the  [Point  of  the  Iefier  Diftancc  in  the 
1  lane,  a  Line  perpendicular  to  it t  this  Line  will  trace 
the  Paflcs  or  Way  of  the  Penumbra,  in  ehe.JBafe,  or 
t'f'  °f  the  Circle.  Then  we  muft  mark  in  that  right 
Pine  the  Hours,  with  their  Quarters  and  Minutes,  of 
nil r  Meridian,  which  nnfwcr.to  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Eclipfe •  *  marking,  1  i kc w i fe,  in  t li e  Ec I i pt i c k  Li n e  of 
Plane,  the  Hours,  with  their  Parts,  fo  that, each 
dour,  and  each  fmaller  Part  of  the  Hour,  mark  the 
omt  whore  your  Place,  dcfcribM  in  the  Jillipfe,  is 
r,,  :  M  ibis  Manner,  and  by  thofe  Moments  of 

,mc  £‘vc*h  M  our  Right,  and  Elliptical  Line,  we’ll 


difeover  the  Phenomena  of  the  Eclipfe  which  are  to 
appear  in  our  Place.  Take  from  a  Scale  of  equal 
Parts,  efpecially  that  from  whence  you  have  taken 
yo.ur  whole  Delineation,  the  Semidiameter  of  the  Pr* 
n/unbra,  and  having  carried  one  Shank  of  your  Com- 
pafs  through  the  Paths  of  the  Penumbra,  and  dirc<ft 
the  other  towards  the  Path  of  your  Place,  if  it  cannot 
reach  it,  there  will  be  no  Occultation  of  the  Sun  in 
your  Place  ;  v  but  if,  . on  the  contrary,  you  perceive  that 
it  not  only  reaches  ir,  but  even  goes  beyond  it,  then 
there  will  bean  Eclipfe  ;  total,  if  there  bean  Inter- 
fedtion  between  the  Trace  of  the  Penumbra ,  and  that 
of  your  Place  ;  and  only  partial,  if  there  be  no  fuch 
Interfedlion.  Like  wife,  you’ll  have  the  Middle  of 
the  Eclipfe  at  that  very  Time,  when  having  applied 
the  Shanks  of  the  Compaffes  to  the  Axis  of  the  parallel 
Ecliptick ,  you’ll  obferve  the  fame  Hour  in  both  Tra¬ 
ces,  or  Paths.  Laftly,  you’ll  find  the  End  of  the 
Eclipfe,  when  it  will  be  proper  to  mark  the  fame 
Hour,  in  the  Path  of  the  Center  cf  the  Penumbra, 
and  in  the  Path  of  your  Place  ;  whence  the  Begin¬ 
ning,  Middle,  and  End  of  an  Eclipfe  may  be  ac- 
com pi ifli’d  by  a  Projection  of  Lines,  without  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  a  Calculus,  or  Parallaxes . 

Note,  That  Im  m  e  rsion,  or  Incidence  of  an  Eclipfe, 
we  have  fo  often  mention’d  in  this  Place,  is  the 
Moment  when  Part  of  the  Sun  or  Moon’s  Difk 
firft  begins  to  be  hid.  And  Emerfion ,  or  Expur¬ 
gation  of  an  Eclipfe,  is  the  Time  when  the 
eclipfed  Luminary  begins  to  re-appear,  or  emerge 
out  of  the  Shadow. 

-  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  fig.  6.  is  a  Deficiency  of  Light 
in  that  Planet,  occafioned  by  a  diametrical  Oppofiuon 
of  the  Earth,  between  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

When  all  the  Light  of  the  Moon  is  intercepted,  or 
when  her  whojc  Difk  is  covered,  rlie  Eclipfe  is  find  to 
be  total ;  when  only  part,  partial.  When  the  total 
Eclipfe  lafts  for  fome  Tim:e,  it  is  faid  to  be  totalis  cum 
mord ,  total  with  Continuance  ;  'when  only  inftanta- 
ncous,  totails  fine  mord,  total  without  Continuance. 
Eclipfes  of  the  Moon  only  happen  in  the  Time  of  Full 
Moon;  becaufe  ic  is  only  then  theEarth  is  between 
the  Sun  and  Moon.  Nor  do  they  happen  every  Full 
Moon,  by  reafon  of -the  Obliquity  of  the  Moon’s 
Way  with  Refpeft  to  the  Sun’s ;  hut  only  in  thofe 
Full  Moons  which  happen  either  in  the  Nodes,  or 
very  near  them,  where  the  Aggregate  of  the  apparent 
Semidiameters  of  the  Moon,  and  the  Earth’s  Shadow, 
is  greater  than  the  Latitude  of  the  Moon,  or  the  Di* 
fiance  between  their  Centers. 

The  mod  conffderablc  Circumftancesin  the  Eclipfes 
of  the  Moon,  are,  1.  That  ns  the  Sum  of  the  Semi¬ 
diameters  of  the  Moon,  and  Earth's  Shadow,  is  greater 
than  the  Aggregate  of  the  Semidin  meters  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  it.  is  evident  Lunar  Eclipfes  may  happen 
in  a  greater  Latitude  of  the  Moon,  and  at  a  greater 
Diftancc  from  the  Nodes ;  and  confequently  are  more 
often  obferved  in  any  one  Part  of  the  Earth,  than  So¬ 
lar  ones;  though  with  Refpeft  to '  the  whole  Earth 
the  latter  are  as  frequent  as  the  former.  2.  Total 
Eclipfes ,  and  thofe  of  the  longed  Duration,  happen 
in  <the  very  Nodes  of  the  Ecliptick  ;  by  realon  the 
Section  of  the  Earth's  Shadow,  then  falling  on  the 
Moon,'  is  confiderably  greater  than  her  D'/k,  There 
may  likewife  be  total  Eclipfes  within  a  little  Pittance 
of  the  Nodes;  but  the  further,  the  Ids  their  Dura¬ 
tion  ;  further  off  flill,  there  are  only  partial  ones,  and 
nt  length  none  at  all  :  As  .the  Latitude  and  the  Semi- 
diambter  of  the  Moon,  together,  are  either  lefs,  equal, 
or  greater  than  the  Semiclinmetcr  of  the  Shadow. 
.3.  All  Lunar  Edipfes  are  imperial,  A  e.  rue  vifible 
in  all  Parts  of  the  Globe  which  have  the  Moon  above 
their  Horizon  ;  mui  arc  every  where  of  the  fame  Mag¬ 
nitude,  and  begin  and  end  together.  4,  Jn  all  Lu¬ 
nar  Eclipfes  the  ndlcrn  Side  is  Nbhat  firft  im  merges, 
and  alfo  emerges;  fo  that  though  at  firft  the  Moon  be 
more  wbftcrly  than  the  Earth's  Shadow,  yet  her  pro¬ 
per  Motion  being  fwifeer  than  the  fame,  flic  over¬ 
takes 
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takes,  and  out* goes  it.  5.  The  Moon ,  even  in  the 
Middle  of  an  Eclipfe ,  has  ufually  a  faint  Appearance 
of  Light ;  which  GaJJendus ,  Ricciolus ,  Kepler ,  &c. 
attribute  to  the  Light  of  the  Earth’s  Atmofphere 
tranfmicced  thither.  Laftly,  She  grows  fenfibly  paler, 
and  dimmer,  before  ever  flie  enters  within  the  Earth’s 
Shadow,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Earth’s  Pe - 

numb  r  a . 


AW,  That  Penumbra,  is  a  faint,  or  partial 
Shade,  obferv’d  between  the  perfect  Shadow,  and 
the  full  Light  of  an  Eclipfe.  The  Penumbra 
arifes  from  the  Magnitude  of  the  Sun’s  Body  ; 
were  he  only  a  luminous  Point,  the  Shadow 
would  be  all  perfedt ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  Dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Sun ,  it  happens,  that  a  Place  which 
is  not  illuminated  by  the  whole  Body  of  the  Sun , 
does  yet  receive  Rays  from  a  Part  thereof.  A 
Penumbra  muft  be  found  in  all  Eclipfes ,  whether 
of  the  Sun ,  Moon ,  or  the  other  Planets,  primary 
or  fecondary  ;  but  it  is  molt  conliderable  with  us 
in  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun.  In  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon 
the  Earth  is  encompafs’d,  indeed,  with  &  Penum¬ 
bra,  buc  it  is  only  leniible  to  us  on  the  Earth 
near  the  total  Shadow.  The  Penumbra  extends 
infinitely  in  Length,  inafmuch  as  to  each  Point 
of  the  Diameter  of  the  Sun  there  anfwers  a  Point 
infinite  in  Length,  into  which  no  Rays  enter 
from  that  Point,  though  they  do  from  others. 
M.  De  /a  Hire  examines  the  different  Degrees  of 
the  Penumbra ,  and  reprefents  them  geometri¬ 
cally,  by  the  Ordinates  of  a  Curve,  which  fhall 
be  among  themfelves,  as  the  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Sun'sDifk,  wherewith  a  Body  planted  in  the  Pe¬ 
numbra  is  enlighten’d. 


Before  we  can  expert  to  be  Mailers  of  a  fare  Me¬ 
thod  of  calculating  the  Times,  Places,  Magnitudes, 
and  ocher  Phenomena  of  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon, 
we  mull  endeavour  to  find,  1.  The  Length  of  the 
Earth’s  fhadowy  Cone.  2.  The  apparent  Semidi¬ 
ameter  of  the  Earth’s  Shadow,  in  the  Place  of  the 
Moon’s  Pafijge,  for  any  given  Time.  And,  3.  The 
Arch  between  the  Centers,  (^.12.)  and  the  Arch 
C.  after  the  Moon's  Latitude  at  the  Time  of  her 
Oppofition,  together  with  the  Angle  at  the  Node 
B.  has  been  given. 

The  Length  of  the  Earth’s  fhadowy  Cone  is  found, 
by  finding  the  Sun's  Diflance  from  the  Earth  for  the 
given  Time.  Suppofe,  for  Example,  the  Suit's  g rear¬ 
ed  D  ilia  nee  from  the  Earth  34996  Semidiamecers  of 
the  Earth;  and  the  Sun's  Semidiameter  to  be  to  that 
of  the  Earth,  as  153  to  1  ;  then  will  the  Length  of 
the  fhadowy  Cone  be  found  230L  Hence,  as  the 
Moon's  leall  Dillance  from  the  Earth  is  fcarce  64  Se- 
m id ia meters,  the  Moon,  when  in  Oppofition  to  the 
Sun,  in  or  near  the  Nodes,  will  fall  into  the  Earth’s 
Shadow,  though  the  Sun  and  Moon  be  in  their  Apo¬ 
gees  ;  and  much  more,  if  they  be  in  or  near  their  Pe¬ 
rigees,  by  reafon  the  Shadow  is  then  longer,  and  the 
Moon  nearer  the  Bale  of  the  Cone. 


By  finding  the  Sun  and  Moon's  Dillance  from  the 
Earth,  and  thence  their  horizontal  Parallaxes ,  is  fount: 
the  apparent  Semidiameter  of  the  Earth’s  Shadow,  ir 
the  Place  of  the  Moon's  Paffage  for  any  Time  given  : 
il  the  Parallaxes  be  added  together,  and  the  apparen 
Semidiameter  of  the  Sun  be  lu  bit  rafted  from  the  Sum 
then  the  Remainder  is  the  apparent  Semidiameter  o 
the  Shadow.  Thus  fuppofe  the  Moon's  horizontal  Pa< 
rallax  5 o'  48",  the  Sun's  6";  the  Sum  is  56'  54":  Fron 
which  the  Sun's  apparent  Semidiameter,  16'  tf,  being 
iubtrafted,  leaves  40'  49"  for  the  Semidiameter  of  th< 
Shadow.  M.  Be  la  Hire  omits  the  Sun's  Parallax  a 

ol  no  Confederation  ;  but  increales  the  apparent  Semi 

diameter  of  the  Shadow  by  a  whole  Minute,  for  thi 
Shadow  of  the  Atmofphere  ;  which  would  give  tin 
Semidiameter  of  the  Shadow,  in  our  Inllance 
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Sii.ce  in  the  fpherical  Triangle  A  I  L,  (fig.  34. 
red! angular  at  I,  the  Side  A  L  is  given,  as  alio  tlv 


Angle  A  L  I,  as  being  the  Complement  of  L  A I 
or  B,  to  a  right  Angle  5  the  Arch  between  the  Gen* 
ters,  A  I,  is  found  by  fpherical  Trigonometry:  And 
fince  the  Angle  L  A  I  is  equal  to  B,  each  of  them 
with  AB,  making  a  right  Angle;  and  the  Moo/' 

Latitude  A  C  is  given  ;  the  Arch  L  I  will  like  wife  be 
found  by  fpherical  Trigonometry. 

We  determine  the  Bounds  of  an  Eclipfe  cf  th> 
Moon ,  by  adding  the  apparent  Semidiameters  of  th» 
Moon ,  in  Perig<eo ,  and  of  the  Shadow,  fuppofina  the 
Sun  in  Apogao  ;  by  which  we  fhall  have  theSideMo 
{fig-  36.)  Then  in  the  fpherical  Triangle  MNO 
having  given,  the  Angle  at  the  Node,  whole 
Quantity  is  the  Moon's  greateft  Latitude  in  the  Con- 
junction,  the  right  Angle  E,  and  the  Leo-  M  o' 
we  mull  find  the  Moon's  Dillance  from  the  Node  No' 
which  is  the  utmoft  Bound,  beyond  which  the Ecfoi 
cannot  reach.  Adding,  after  the  fame  Manner,  the 
apparent  Semidiameters  of  the  Moon  in  Apogao',  and 
of  the  Shadow  of  the  Sun  in  Perig<eo ,  for  the  Sake 
of  having  the  Arch  LK,  in  the  Triangle  NLh 
the  Dillance  of  the  Moon  in  the  Afcendino 
will  be  found  by  fpherical  Trigonometry ;  which  Is 
the  Bound  within  which  the  Moon  will  nccelTdrily  be 
eclipfed.  For  Example;  The  Semidiameter  of  the 
Shadow,  when  the  Sun  is  in  Apcg.ee,  and  the  Moon  in 
Perig.eo ,  according  to  Kepler ,  is  49'  40",  and  cheap- 
parent  Semidiameter  of  the  Moon  in  Perig<co  16' 22"- 
confequently,  M  O  is  66',  or  i°  6';  and  therefore 
there  will  be  no  Eclipfe  at  all,  ir  the  Moon's  Latitude 
be  greater  than  i°  6'.  Now  as  the  fame  ArHe  K, 
is  fuppos’d  by  Kepler  to  be  50  1 8' 5  3 


Log.  of  Sine  N  89655337 

Sine  M  O  82832433 

Whole  Sine  100000000 


Log.  of  Sine  O  N  93177096 

The  Remainder  correfponding  to  which,  in  the  Ta¬ 
bles,  is  1 1°  59'  50".  If,  therefore,  the  Moon's  Di¬ 
flance  from  the  Attending  Node  be  greater  than  n5, 
no  Eclipfe  can  happen.  And,  in  like  Manner,  the 
Semidiameter  of  the  Shadow  in  the  Sun's  Perigee, and 
the  Moon's  Apogee ,  is  43'  50",  and  the  Moon's  Semi- 
diameter  in  her  Apogee  if:  Confequently  Lhis 
5S'  50";  and  therefore  there  will  be  an  Eclipfe ,  if  the 
Moon's  Latitude  do  not  exceed  58'  50":  Buc  here,  as 
before,  the  Argument  of  the  Latitude  is  found 
i°  40'. 


Note ,  That  Sine,  is  a  right  Line  drawn  from  one 
Extremity  of  an  Arch,  perpendicularly  upon  the 
Radius,  drawn  from  the  ocher  Extremity.  Or 
the  Sine  is  Half  the  Chord  of  twice  the  Arch. 
That  Arch,  is  a  Parc  of  any  curve  Line,  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  of  a  Circle ,  Ellipfis ,  or  the  like.  And 
that  Chord ,  is  the  Bafe,  or  Line  chat  joins  the 
two  Extremes  of  the  Arch. 


jr  we  wui  determine  the  Quantity  of  an  tciipje, 
or  the  Number  of  the  Digits  eclipfed ,  we  mult  add 
the  Moon's  Semidiameter  to  the  Semidiameter  of  the 
Shadow,  and  fubtradl,  from  the  Sum,  the  Arch  be¬ 
tween  the  Centers;  the  Remainder  gives  the  Scruples, 
or  Parts  of  the  Diameter,  eclipfed.  Arguing  thus;  As 
the  Meafurc  of  the  Semidiameter  of  the  Moon,  fignj- 
fied  by  the  Parts  of  the  Degrees,  is  to  the  fame  Semi- 
diameter,  fignified  by  the  Digits  ;  fo  is  the  Difference 
anfwering  to  the  Quantity  of  Darknefs,  or  the  defi¬ 
cient  Parts,  mark’d  by  the  Parts  of  the  Degrees,  to 
the  fame  Parts,  to  be  indicated  by  Digits.  Whence, 
having  applied  every  where  the  Rule  of  Proportion, 
the  ecliptical  Digits,  with  their  Parcs,  may  cafily  ^ 
found. 

When  we  defign  to  difeover  the  Angle  of  Inci¬ 
dence,  we  muft  proceed  thus :  As  the  Sum  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  Semidiameters  of  the  Shadow,  and  of 
Moon,  is  to  the  Radius ;  lb  is,  every  where,  the  k*b 
Dillance  of  the  Centers,  to  the  Sine  Complement  <lt 
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.  An„le  of  Incidence;  therefore  the  three  firft: 
Terms  being  given,  we’ll  difcover  the  fourth  by  the 
Rule  of  Three,  which  will  give  not  only  the  Angle 
f  Incidence  enquir’d  for,  but  likewife  that  of  Exilus. 
But  as  in  the  total  Eclipfe,  not  only  the  Angles  of  In- 
idence,  and  of  Exitus,  are  to  be  confider’d,  but  alfo 
diofe  of  a  total  Immerfion,  and  Emerfion  •,  to  find  it, 
we  mu  ft  fpeak  thus : 

As  the  Difference  of  the  apparent  Semidiameter  ot 
the  Shadow,  and  Moon ,  is  to  the  Radius  fo  is  the  lefs 
Diftance  of  the  Centers,  to  the  Cone  of  the  Angle  of 
Immerfion:  Therefore  the  three  firft  Parts  of  the 
Analogy  being  given,  the  firft  mull  be  known,  which 
anfwersou  x§uare\  and  thereby  we’ll  have  difcover’d 
both,  the  Angies  of  Incidence,  and  of  Immerfion. 

At  prefenc  we  muft  endeavour  to  find  (through 
Means  of  this  Calculus)  the  Duration  of  an  Eclipfe. 

To  find  the  Time  of  half  Duration  of  an  Eclipfe ,  or 
the  Arch  of  the  Lunar  Orbit  which  her  Center  de- 
fcribes  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Eclipfe  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  thereof*,  we  muft  add  the  Semidiameters  of  the 
Shadow  A  P,  and  the  Moon  P  M,  together  ;  the  Sum 
gives  A  N.  From  the  Square  of  A  N,  we  muft  fub- 
Sraft  the  Square  of  A  I,  the  Remainder  is  the  Square 
of  1  N  5  and  the  Square  Root  of  this  Refidue  is  the 
Arch  I  N,  requir’d.  But  we  will,  perhaps,  have  the 
Scruples  of  half  Duration  of  total  Darknefs,  in  a  to¬ 
tal  Eclipfe.  Then  we’ll  fubftradt  the  Moon’s  Semi¬ 
diameter  SV,  from  the  Semidiameter  of  the  Shadow 
A  V  *,  the  Remainder  is  A  S.  In  the  Triangle  A I  S, 
which  is  rectangular  at  I  ;  therefore  we  have  the  Arch 
AS,  given  by  the  Jaft  Method;  and  the  Arch  be¬ 
tween  (he  Centers  A  I  ;  where  the  Arch  I  S  is  found, 
as  in  the  Jaft  Problem. 

We’ll  proceed  ftill  further,  and  find,  if  we  can, 
the  Beginning,  Middle,  and  End  of  a  Lunar  Eclipfe. 
Which  to  perform,  we’ll  fay,  As  the  Moon’s  horary 
Motion  from  the  Sun,  is  to  3600  horary  Seconds ; 
foare  the  Seconds  of  the  Arch  L  I,  ( fig .  35.)  to  the 
horary  Seconds  equivalent  thereto:  Then  fubftra&ing 
thefe  Scruples,  or  Seconds,  in  the  firft  and  third  Qua¬ 
drant  of  the  Anomaly,  from  the  Time  of  Full  Moon  ; 
and  adding  it  to  the  fame  in  the  fecond  and  fourth, 
the  Remit  is  the  Time  of  the  Middle  of  the  Eclipfe . 
Then  we’ll  fay  again,  As  the  Moon’s  horary  Motion 
from  the  Sun,  is  to  3600  Scruples,  or  Seconds;  foare 
the  Seconds  of  half  Duration  I  N,  to  the  Time  of 
half  Duration  ;  the  double  of  which  gives  the  whole 
Duration.  Laftly,  We’ll  fubftratft  the  Time  of  half 
Duration  from  the  Time  of  the  Middle  of  the  Eclipfe , 
the  Remainder  will  be  the  Beginning  of  the  Eclipfe. 

And  it  we  add  the  fame  to  the  fame,  the  Sum  will  be 
its  End. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  Article,  than  by  in¬ 
putting  my  Pupils  how  to  calculate  an  Eclipfe  of  the 

Moon,  which  muft  be  done  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner: 


To  find  whether  there  will  be  an  Eclipfe,  or  not. 
for  the  given  Time  of  the  mean  Full  Moon,  we  muft 
^mpute  the  Moon’s  Diftance  from  the  Node.  2. 
The  Time  of  the  true  Full  Moon  muft  be  computed, 
'vhh  the  Sun  and  Moon’s  true  Place  reduc’d  to  the 
Bcliptick .  3,  For  the  Time  of  the  true  Full  Moon, 
've  arc  to  compute  the  Moon’s  true  Latitude,  the  Di- 
uance  of  each  Luminary  from  the  Earth,  with  the 
vrizontal  Parallaxes ,  and  apparent  Semidiameters. 
4.  for  the  lame  Time  wc  muft  find  the  Sun  and 
kon’s  true  horary  Motion.  5.  The  apparent  Semi- 
l|anu*ter  of  the  Shadow.  And,  6.  The  Arch  be- 
lwcen  Hie  Centers  A  I,  with  the  Arch  L  I.  7.  Com- 
E!,le  ^1c  Scruples  of  half  Duration.  And  thence,  8. 
etermjne  the  Beginning,  Middle,  and  End  of  the 
fhpfe.  Lalll y,  Find  the  Scruples  eclipfed,  and 
'('nee  the  Quantity  of  the  Eclipfe. 

be  Anticnts  had  frightful  Ideas  of  Eclipfes ,  ns 
binges  of  the  molt  difmal  Events.  Plutarch  a  fill  res 
tnat  at  Rome ,  it  was  not  allow’d  to  talk  publickly 


of 


*?ny  natural  Caufes  of  Eclipfes .  They  made  a  great 
I  °! c  wjdi  brazen  lullrumcnts,  and  rais’d  loud  Shouts, 
r,n8  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon,  as  thinking  thereby  to 


eafe  her  in  her  Labour:  Whence  Juvenal,  fpeaking 
of  a  talkative  Woman,,  fays;  Una  laboranti  poterit 
fuccurrere  Luna.  Others  have  attributed  the  Eclipfe 
of  the  Moon  to  the  Art  of  Magicians,  who*  by  their 
Inchantments,  pluck’d  her  out  of  Heaven,  and  made 
her  ilcim  over  the  Grafs.  The  Natives  of  Mexico 
keep  Fa  ft,  during  Eclipfes ,  and,  particularly,  their 
Women,  who  beat  and  abufe  themfelves,  drawing 
Blood  from  their  Arms,  (Ac.  They  imagine  the 
Moon  has  been  wounded  by  the  Sun,  in  fome  Quarrel 
between  them. 

Having  thus  finifh’d  the  Theory  of  the  Eclipfes  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon ,  I  fhould  proceed  to  the  other  Pla¬ 
nets,  if  I  was  not  determin’d  to  leave  nothing  un¬ 
touch’d,  in  each  Treatife,  which  can  inftrudt,  or  flat¬ 
ter  the  Curiofity  of  the  Reader;  therefore  l  judge  it 
proper  to  inform  him,  in  this  Place,  of  the  Number 
of  the  Stars  contain’d  in  each  of  the  48  Conftella - 
tions ;  which  I  have  heretofore  often  mention’d;  be¬ 
ginning  with  thofe  of  the  Zodiac ,  and  of  thofe,  with 
Aries,  which  is,  as  1  have  already  obferv’d,  the  firft 
of  the  12  Signs  of  the  Zodiac . 

The  Stars  in  the  Conftellation  of  Aries,  in  Ptolemy’s 
Catalogue,  are  18;  in  Tycho’s,  21  ;  in  the  Britannic 
Catalogue,  65.  In  Taurus,  the  fecond  in  Order,  in 
Ptolemy’s  Catalogue ,  44;  in  Tycho’s,  41  ;  in  the  Bri¬ 
tannic  Catalogue,  135.  In  Gemini ,  the  third,  in  Pio * 
lemy’s  Catalogue ,  24  ;  in  Tycho’s,  29  ;  in  the  Britannic 
Catalogue,  89.  In  Cancer,  the  fourth,  in  Ptolemy’s 
Catalogue ,  13;  in  Tycho’s ,  15;  in  Bayer  and  He  ve¬ 
il  us’ s,  29;  in  Mr.  Flamftecd’s,  71.  In  Leo,  the  fifth, 
in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue ,  32  ;  in  Tycho’s,  37  ;  in  the 
Britannic  Catalogue,  pj.  In  Virgo,  the  fixth,  into 
which  the  Sun  enters  in  the  Beginning  of  Augujl ,  in 
Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  32  ;  in  Tycho’s,  39;  in  the  Bri¬ 
tannic  Catalogue ,  89.  In  Libra,  the  feventh  Sign, 
fo  call’d,  becaufe  when  the  Sun  is  in  it,  at  the  Au¬ 
tumnal  Equinox ,  the  Days  and  Nights  are  equal,  as  if 
weigh’d  in  a  Balance,  there  are  45  Stars.  In  Scor¬ 
pio,  the  eighth,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  20  ;  in  Ty¬ 
cho’s,  10 ;  in  Flamfleed’s,  49.  In  Sagittarius,  the 
ninth,  in  P t ole my’g Catalogue,  31;  in  Tycho’s,  163  in 
the  Brita?mic  Catalogue,  50.  In  Capricorn ,  the  tenth, 
in  Ptolemy  and  Tycho’s  Catalogues ,  28  ;  in  that  of  He- 
velius,  29 ;  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  51.  In  Aqua¬ 
rius,  the  eleventh,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  45;  in  Ty¬ 
cho’s,  40  ;  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue ,  99.  In  Pi  fees, 
the  twelfth  Sign,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  38  ;  in  Ty¬ 
cho’s,  33  ;  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  109, 

Of  the  other  36,  21  are  plac’d  on  the  North  of 
the  Zodiac,  and  15  on  the  South. 

The  firft  of  thofe  on  the  North,  is  Urfa  major,  a 
Conftellation  plac’d  near  the  Pole,  which  confifts, 
according  to  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue ,  of  35  Stars  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tycho’s ,  of  56  ;  and  according  to  the  Bri¬ 
tannic  Catalogue,  of  215.  Urfa  minor ,  plac’d  alfo  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  the  North  Pole,  of  8,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ptolemy  and  Tycho  \  and  of  14,  according  to 
Flamfieed .  In  Draco,  the  fecond  northern  Conftella¬ 
tion,  there  are,  according  to  Ptolemy ,  31  ;  according 
to  Tycho,  32  ;  according  to  Bayer,  33  ;  and  according 
to  Flamfieed,  49.  In  Ccphctis,  the  third,  there  are,  in 
Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  13  ;  in  Tycho’s,  1 1  ;  in  Hevelitts’s, 
405  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue ,  55.  In  Bootes,  the 
fourth,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  23;  in  Tycho’s,  28; 
in  Bayer’s,  34;  in  Ilevelius9 s,  52  ;  in  Flamfieed,  55. 
In  Corona  Borealis,  the  fifth,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue, 
8  ;  in  Tycho’s,  8  ;  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue ,  21.  In 
Hercules ,  the  fixth,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  29  5  in 
Tycho’s ,  28 ;  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  95.  In 
Lyra ,  the  feventh,  in  Ptolemy  and  Tycho’s  Catalogues , 
10;  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  19.  In  Cygntts,  the 
eighth,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue ,  17;  in  Tycho's,  193 
in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  107.  In  Cafftopcia ,  the 
ninth,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  13;  in  Tycho’s,  28;  in 
Flamfieed* s,  56. 

Note,  That  in  1572,  there  appear’d  a  new  Star  in 
this  Conftellation,  which  at  firft  furpafs’d,  in 
Magnitude,  and  Brightncfs,  Jupiter  himfelf; 
4  C  but 
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but  it  diminifh’d  by  Degrees,  and  at  the  End  of  In  Cants  minor  (the  fixch)  in  Ptolemy' $  C;uuj0r;,t 
18  Months  totally  difappear’d.  It  allarrrfd  all  17.  In  Argo  (the  fcvenrh)  in  Ptolemy's  Cataloguf^ 
•the  Aftronomers  of  thac  Age,  many  of  whom  in  Tycho's  ji  ;  in  the  Britannick  25.  •  In  Hydra) rd 
wrote  Differtations  on  it.  Among  the  reft  eighth)  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  25  ;  in  Dr. 

Tycho  Brahe ,  Kepler ,  Mauritius ,  Liceius ,  Gra -  In  Crater  (the  ninth)  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  7.  \ 
mineus,  &c.  Beza,  the  Landgrave  of  Hejfe,  Tycho's  8;  in  the  Britannick  11.  In  Ccrvtis 
Roja,  &c.  wrote  to  prove  it  a  Comet,  and  the  tenth)  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  7  5  in  Tycho's  7  ;  jn  t£ 
fame  which  appeared  to  the  Magi  at  the  Birth  of  Britannick  10.  In  Centaurus  with  Lupus  (rhe  ^ 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  it  came  to  declare  his  fe-  venth)  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  19  ;  in  Tycho’s  4 ;  f 
cond  Corning.  Tycho  anfwered  them.  the  Britannick  13.  **’*  1 


In  Perfeus  (the  tenth)  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  29  ; 
in  Tycho's  29 :  In  the  Britannick  Catalogue  67.  In 
Andromeda  (the  eleventh)  there  are  two  Stars  of  the 
fecond  Magnitude,  and  very  confpicuous ;  another  is 
'  called  TJmbiliculus  Andromeda ,  and  another  Lucid  a 
Pedis  Andromeda.  In  Triangulum  (the  twelfth)  in 
Ptolemy  and  Tycho's  Catalogue  4  ;  in  the  Britannick 
Catalogue  24.  In  Auriga  (the  thirteenth)  in  Ptolemy's 
Catalogue  14;  in  Tycho's  23  5  in  Hevetius  405  in  the 
Britannick  Catalogue  68. 

♦ 

Note 9  That  in  one  of  thefe  Conjlellations ,  called 
alfo  EriRhonius's  Shoulder,  there  is  a  very  bright 
Star,  called  Capella ,  and  near  it  three  others  Jef- 
fer,  placed  in  che  Form  of  an  ifocel  Triangle, 
called  Hadi . 

In  Pegafus  the  fourteenth,  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue 
co;  in  Tycho's  19;  in  the  Britannick  Catalogue  93  ; 
in  Eqtiuktis  (the  fifteenth)  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  4 ; 
in  Tycho  4  ;  in  Flamfteed  10.  In  Delphi  tuts  (the  fix- 
teentb)  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  10  ;  in  Tycho's  10 ;  in 
Flamftecd  iS.  In  Sagitta  (the  feventeench)  in  Ptolemy 
and  Tycho's  Catalogue  5.  In  Flamlleed  23.  In  Aquila 
(che  eighteenth)  In  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  15  ;  in  Tycho's 
17  ;  in  the  Britannick  Catalogue  70.  In  this  Conftel- 
Jacion  there  is  a  Scar  of  che  firft  Magnitude;  In  Ser- 
pentarius  (rhe  nineteenth)  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  29  ; 
in  Tycho's  25  ;  in  the  Britannick  Catalogue  69.  In 
Serpens  (the  twenty-  fir  ft)  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  17; 
in  Tycho's  19  ;  in  the  Britannick  Catalogue  59. 

Note,  That  to  thefe  twenty- one  Conjlellations  of  the 
Northern  Hemifphere,  have  been  added  two 
others,  viz.  Ant  incus,  and  Ccma  Berenices :  Tho* 
Antinous  be  but  a  Parc  of  Aquila  ;  and  Coma  Be¬ 
renices*  compofed  only  of  unformed  Srars  near  the 
Lien  s  TaiT,  though  the  Scars  in  that  modern 
Conftellation,  are,  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  3  ;  in 
Tycho's  1 3  ;  in  the  Britannick  Catalogue  40. 

The  Stars  on  the  Southern  Side  of  the  Zodiack  are 
difiribuccd  into  15  Conjlellations ,  viz. 

In  Cetus  (the  firfi)  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  there  are 
22  Stars;  in  Tycho's  21  ;  in  Hevctius's  22  ;  in  the 
Britannick  78.  In  Eridanus  Fluvius  (the  fecond)  in 
Ptolemy's  Catalogue  30  ;  in  Tycho's  1 9  ;  in  Flamjleed's 
0$.  In  Lcpus  (the  third)  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  12  ; 
in  Tycho's  13  ;  in  the  Britannick  19.  In  Orion  (rhe 
i'ourrh)  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  37  ;  in  Tycho's  62;  in 
the  Britannick  So. 

Note,  That  in  this  Conjlcllation  there  are  two  Stars 
of  the  firft  Magnitude,  a  reddilh  one  in  the 
Shoulder,  called  Bellatrix-,  and  another  Yellow- 
ilh  in  the  Foot,  There  is,  befides,  in  it  the  Bat¬ 
tens*  or  Girdle ,  confiding  of  three  Stars,  The 
Ancients  luppoled  that  Orion  railed  Tempefts  at 
its  Riling  and  Setting ;  hence  ics  Name  Orion 
from  the  Greek  r-*nv,  to  make  Water, 

1  n  C is  major  (che  fifth)  in  Ptolemy's Ca Cal ogue  1 S  ; 
in  Tycho's  13  ;  in  the  Britannick  32, 

Nate,  In  the  Mouth  of  Can  is  major  there  is  a  Star, 
lhe  mol:  brillant  or  fhining  01  all,  called  Sirius, 
at  which,  when  the  Sun  arrives,  then  the  Coni - 
tule,  or  Deg  Days  begin. 


Note,  That  Lupus ,  which  is  considered  as  o.ns  0^ 
the  Conjlellations  of  che  Southern  Hemifphere  : 
but  a  Moiety  or  Part  of  one,  which  joined  with 
the  Centaure  makes  a  whole  one. 


Ara  (the  twelfth)  confifis  of  7  Stars;  whereof  -lr* 
of  che  fourth  Magnitude,  and  2  of  the  filth.  T\J 
Conjlellation  is  not  vifible  in  our  Hemisphere ;  no 
more  chan  Corona  Meridior.alis ,  nor  Pifcis  AujlralU 


Note ,  That  the  firft  who  undertook  to  reduce 
the  fixed  Stars  into  a  Catalogue  was  Hipparchi 
Rbcditts ,  about  120  Years  before  Cbrtfi\  in 
which  he  made  Ufe  of  the  Obfervations  of  5). 
moebaris  and  Arijlillus ,  for  about  1S0  before 
him.  Ptolemy  retained  Hyppar chits' s  Catalogue; 
though  he  himfelf  made  Abundance  of  Oofer- 
vacions,  with  a  View  to  a  new  Catalogue,  about 
the  Year  of  Chrijl  S  So.  Albetagni^  a  Syri:?,, 
brought  down  the  fame  to  his  Time.-  Anno  1437, 
Ulugh  Bcigh ,  King  of  Parthia  and  India ,  made 
a  new  Catalogue  of  the  fixed  Stars ;  fince  trans¬ 
lated  out  of  Perfian  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Hyde.  The 
Third  who  made  a  Catalogue  from  his  own  Ob¬ 
servations  was  Tycho  Brahe ,  who  determined  the 
.  Places  of  777  Stars  for  the  Year  1600-,  which 
Kepler  from  other  Obfervations  of  Tych  after¬ 
wards  increafed  to  1000,  in  the  Ruaolflir.  T> 
bles.  •  At  the  fame  Time  William*  Landgrave  0: 
Hejfe,  with  his  Mathematicians,  Ckrijidu 
Rotbm&nnus ,  and  Juft  us  Byrgius ,  deter.T.:.*.:-i 
the  Places  of  four  hundred  fixed  Scars,  by  his 
own  Obfervations,  which  Hevetius  prefers  w 
thole  of  Tycho's.  Rice  ictus,  in  his  AJlrovxB 
Reformat  a ,  determined  the  Places  of  10 1  Stars 
for  the  Year  1700,  from  his  own  Obfervations; 
for  the  reft  he  followed  Tycho's  Catalogue;  alter¬ 
ing  ic  where  he  thought  fir.  Anno  167  j,  Dr. 
Halley ,  in  the  Ifland  of  Sr.  Helena ,  observed 
350  Southern  Srars,  not  vifible  in  our  Horizon. 
The  fame  Labour  was  repeated  by  F.  Reel  ;n 
1710,  who  publifhed  a  new  Catalogue  0/ the 
fame  Stars  conftrufted  for  the  Year  i6Sj,  The 
next  was  J.  Hevetius,  who  made  a  Catalogue  or 
18SS  fixed  Srars;  whereof  950  had  likewile  been 
obferved  by  the  Ancients;  355  by  Dr. 
and  only  6*03  by  himfelf.  The  hft  and  greplt 
is  che  Britannick  Catalogue,  compiled  from 
Flamjleed's  Obfervations,  who  for  a  long  Series 
of  Years  devoted  himfelf  wholly  thereto;  i:  con¬ 
tains  2734  Scars.  There  was  another  pubidh^ 

in  1725,  purfuant  to  his  Teftament. 


Having  thus  pafTcd  through  the  immenfe  Region* 
of  the  fixed  Stars,  examined  attentively  the  various 
Phenomena  and  Pbafes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  wc’lLc- 
Icend  for  a  Time  to  the  two  lower  Planets,  Tcr.ut 
Mercury ,  with  the  Defign  of  re-aicending  again  10 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

Mercury,  is  fofmalla  Planer,  that  it  can  Scarcely 
diftinguifhed  but  by  thofe  verfed  in  Aft  renews* 


though  almoft  equal  in  Radiancy,  or  Brightness  to 
che  fixed  Stars ;  but  is  never  feen,  but  when  in  a  ya/ 
great  Digreflion  from  rhe  Sun,  and  is  leldom  unco¬ 
vered  round,  even  by  the  Telcfcope,  but  only  divica 
into  two  Parts,  like  the  Moon  while  in  the  Qyacr-.- 


cures. 


The  mean  D»  P-mce  of  Mercury  from  the  Stm 
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that  of  our  Earth  from  the  Sun,  as  387  to  ioco,  its 
Eccentricity  8  Degrees.  The  Inclination  of  its  Orbit , 

jaC  jSj  the  Angle  formed  by  the  Plane  of  .  its  Or  bit, 
with  the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptick,  is  6  Degrees  52  Mis 
nutes.  Its  Diameter  to  that  of  the  Earth,  as  3  to  4  5 
and  therefore  the  Globe  of  Mercury  will  be  to  that  of 
the  Earth,  as  2  to  5.  According  to  Sir  Jfaac  New¬ 
ton  the  Pleat  and  Light  of  the  Sun  on  the  Surface  of 
Mercury ,  is  feven  Times  as  intenfe  as  on  the  Surface 
of  our  Earth  in  the  Middle  of  Summer.*  Which,  as 
he  found  by  Experiments  made  for  that  Purpofe  by  a. 
Thermometer,  is  fufficient  to  make  Water  boil. 

The  Revolution  of  Mercury  round  the  Sun ,  or  his 
Year,  is  performed  in  87  Days  23  Hours.;  his  diur¬ 
nal*  Revolution,  or  the  Length  of  his  Day,  is  not  yet 
determined  ;  nor  is  it  certain,  whether  he  has  fuch  a 
Motion  round  his  own  Axis  or  not.  The  Force  of 
Gravity  on  his  Surface,  is  feven  Times  as  ftrong  as  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth.  Its  Denfity,  and  confe* 
quently  the  Gravitation  of  Bodies  towards  the  Center 
cannot  be  accurately  determined;  but,  no  doubt,  it 
nuift  exceed  that  of  our  Earth,  by  Reafon  of  the  Ex- 
cefs  of  Heat  there.  # 

Mercury  changes  his  Phafes ,  like  the  Moon ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  feveral  Portions,  with  Regard  to  the 
Sun  and  Earth.  Some  AJlronomers  have  imagined  to 
have  found  him  full  in  his  fuperior  Conjunctions  with 
the  Sun ,  becaufe  they  could  fee,  fay  they,  the  whole 
illuminated  Hemifphere ;  but  in  his  lower  Conjunc¬ 
tion  they  only  fee  the  obfcure  and  unilluminated  He¬ 
mifphere.  In  his  Approach  towards  the  Sun ,  his 
Light  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  falcated  ancj 
horned.  Rohault  and  Purcbot  are  of  Opinion  that  he 
has  no  Light  of  himfelf,  but  borrows  it  from  the  Sun . 
As  to  his  Situation,  Mercury  is  fometimes  obferved 
betwixt  the  Earth  and  the  Sun ;  and  fometimes  be¬ 
yond  the  Sun .  Its  greateft  Diftance  from  the  Sun , 
with  Regard  to  us,  never  exceeds  2  8  Degrees,  whence 
it  is  frldom  vifible  5  being  commonly  either  loft  in 
the  Sun's  Light,  or,  when  the  moft  remote  from  the 
$wi>  in  the  Crepufculum.  The  beft  Obfervations  of 
this  Planet  are  thofe  made  when  it  is  feen  on  the  Sun's 
Difk;  for  in  its  lower  Conjunction  it  paffes  before  the 
Sun  like  a  little  Spot,  ecl.ipfing  a  fmall  Parc  of  his 
Body,  which  was  firffc  obferved  by  CaJJendi  in  1632; 
but  not  without  a  Telefcope.  The  following  Calculus 
will  elucidate  the  Phenomena  and  Phafes  of  Mercury . 

Mercury ,  feen  from  the  Sun  in  theafeending  Node, 
his  mean  diurnal  Motion,  is  6°,  3',  52".  But  while  in 
the  other  Node,  it  runs  only  30,  34',  12".  This  ex¬ 
treme  Difference  of  Velocity  proceeds  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  Diftance  of  Mercury  from  the  Sun ,  in  either  Node, 
and  depends  on  the  Eccentricity  of  its  Orbit.  The 
diurnal  Motion  of  Mercury ,  from  the  Earth,  feep 
irom  the  Sun's  Center,  in  the  afcending  Node,  rifes 
to  5  Degrees,  48  Minutes,  and  as  many  Seconds; 
and  only  one  Degree,  55  Minutes,  and  28  Seconds 
in  the  defeending  Nodes.  Therefore  an  angular  Mo- 
tion  or  Mercury  from  the  Sun,  being  given  in  both 
Nudes  to  an  Eye  placed  in  the  Center  of  the  Sun,  there 
'yill  hkewife  be  given  an  angular  Motion  of  Mercury 
kom  the  Suuy  lo  an  Eye  placed  in  the  Center  of  the 
Linh,  from  the  following  Analogy  ;  for  as  the  Di- 
itance  of  Mercury  Irom  the  Earth  is  to  his  Diftance 
Irom  the  Sun,  fo  is  the  angular  Motion,  lately  found, 
ur  Mercury  towards  the  Sun,  to  his  apparent  angular 
Motion  towards  the  Earth,  viz.  In  the  afcending 
Node  675921  :  67591  : 3 1 3C>5°.-50,  3',  48",  in  the 
dtjccnthng  Node,  55699  ;  4530S.-10,  55',  28"- 1°, 

.  -Angle  whereby  the  Plane  of  Mercury's  Orbit 
felines  to  the  Ecliptick  is,  according  to  Kepler,  of  6 
Tyrees  and  54  Minutes.  The  Angle  of  the  Way  of 
Mercury,  when  difeovered  in  the  Sun's  Difk,  is  very 
■irt  ?  8rt‘otcr  than  the  Angle  whereby  Mercwy't  Orbit 
Inclines  to  the  Ecliptick;  and  in  the  Conjuinftion  at 
je  afcending  Node;  becomes  of  8  Degrees  and  15 
mutes,  but  in  the  Conjunction  at  the  defeending 
UUe  IC  increafes  to  10  Degrees  and  18  Minutes, 


♦ 

‘  The.  diurnal  Motion  of  Mercury  is  greater  in  itS 
owa  Orbit  towards  the  Nodes  chan  its  diurnal  Motion 
in  the  Ecliptick  ;  and  in  the  afcending  Node  it  be-5* 
comes  of  2  Degrees,  22  Minutes,  and  40  Seconds; 
and  .a  little  bigger  towards  the  defeending  Node,  in 
Proportion  to  the  Angle  of  the  apparent  Way  to  the 
Ecliptick,  which  is  eafily  difeovered  by  trigonometry . 
If  there  happen  a  Conjunction  of  Mercury ,  and  the  Sun 
in  the  Node,  Mercury  will  pafs  in  fuch  a  Manner 
through  the  Difk  of  the  Sun ,  as  to  enter  the  Center  of 
the  Sten,  and  that  Paflage  will  be  the  flowed  of  all. 
But  if  the  Conjunction  happens  a  little  before,  or  a 
little  behind  the  Node,  Mercury  will  alfo  pafs  thro* 
the  Sun,  but  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  the  Center  ; 
fo  that  he  will  appear  then  to  deferibe  a  Chord,  but 
not  a  Diameter  of  the  Difk. 

Jf  it  is  wanted  to  deferibe  the  Limits  of  thofe  Paf- 
fages,  an  Angle  is  given  of  the  Way  feen  of  the 
Ecliptick,  and  of  the  Side  oppofite  to  it,  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  Way  feen,  in  a  Triangle  rectangled,  the 
other  Sides  are  alfo  given  from  trigonometry ,  one 
whereof  will  determine  the  Longitude  of  Mercury 
from  the  Sun  in  the  Ecliptick,  and  the  ocher  its  Lon¬ 
gitude  in  its  proper  Orbit ,  where  Mercury  will  only 
reach,  but  not  enter  the  Sun's  Difk.' 

Therefore  if  Mercury  is  once  obferved  in  Conjunct 

tion  in  either  Node,  at  that  Time,  the  mean  annual 

Motions  of  that  Planet  are  as  often  added,  while  its 

Place,  through  Excefs  or  Defecft,  is  lefs  diftant  for  the 

Place  of  the  Sun than  the  Limits  above  defined,  it  will 

appear  that  Mercury  muft  pafs  through  the  Sun's  Difk, 

before  or  after  its  Arrival  at  the  Node.  Provided  we 

take  the  annual  Motions,  agreeable  not  to  the  current, 

but  to  the  aftreal  Year.  Thefe  Things  prefuppofed’ 

we’il  give  here  the  Method  of  the  Calculus,  as  taken 

from  Dr.  .Nalley,  and  adapted  to  the  afeendino- 
Node.  0 

Let  Mercury,  retrograde,  be  in  Conjunction  with 
the  Sun,  in  the  Center,  at  the  afcending  Node,  in  the 
Month  of  Otiober,  from  the  abovementioned  Hypo- 

thefes  and  Arguments  we’ll  have, 

« 

The  Sun’s  Longicude  from  the  firft  Scar 
of  Aries. 

Mercury's  Longitude  feen  from  the  Sun 
Mercury's  Parts  Diftance  from  the  Sun 
Mercury's  Parcs  Diftance  from  the  Earth 
The  Angle  of  Inclination  of  Mercury's 
Orbit 

The  Motion  of  fix  Hours  of  Mercury 
feen  from  the  Sun 

The  Motion  of  the  Sun  in  thofe  fix  Hours 
I-Ience  (the  Jafl  Number  being  fuberact- 
cd  from  the  iirft)  Mercury's  Motion 
from  the  Sun  in  fix  Hours 
And  its  Motion  from  the  Sun  feen  from 
the  Earth  in  fix  Hours 
And  the  Angle  of  the  Way  of  Mercury 
feen  within  the  Sun,  with  the  Ecliptick 
Hence  the  vifible  Motion  of  Mercury 
■  in  its  Orbit  for  fix  Hours 
Mercury  accompliflics,  befides,  above 
four  Revolutions  in  the  Courfe  of  a 
Sydereal  Year 

Therefore  in  thirteen  Years  it.accom- 
plifiies 

Therefore  there  wants  to  the  whole 
Revolutions  fifty*  four 

Which  Space  Mercury  runs  in 
To  which  the  Place  of  the  Sun  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  Mercury  placed  in  the 
Node,  is  as  much  diftant  from  the  Con¬ 
junction  of  the  Earth 
But  that  Arch  feen  from  the  Sun  is 
Whence  from  the  Angle  given  of  the 
Way,  feen  8°  if  iflues  the  Bafc,  or 
the  Diftance  from  r  he  vifible  Con¬ 
junction  in  the  Ecliptick  o  o  55  00 

Which 
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Which  Arch  Mercury  runs,  according 
to  the  horary  Motion  given 

But  thirteen  Sydereal  Years  exceed  as 
many  Julian  Years,  by  three  Inter¬ 
calations 

Therefore  Mercury  returns  to  the  Sun , 
after  thirteen  Julian  Years,  and 
above 

Or  with  four  Intercalations,  if  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Year  be  the  third  from  the 
Bijjextile 

Therefore  from  the  Arch  given,  56' 
10",  and  the  Angle  of  the  Way  feen 
with  the  Ecliptick  (8°  1 5')  appears, 
by  'trigonometry ,  the  Perpendicular, 
or  neareft  Diftance  of  Mercury  from 
the  Sun 

Therefore  Mercury  *  after  19  Years,  ad¬ 
vances,  confpicuous,  within  the  Sun* 
north  ward,  8'  3" 

For  the  fame  Reafon,  Mercury  moves, 
in  46  Sydereal  Years 

Therefore  it  wants  to  191  whole  Re¬ 
volutions 

i.  e.  In  Time,  8'  12" 


When  the  Sun  moves 
This  Arch  leen  from  the  Earth,  be¬ 
comes 

And  the  Bafts  competent  to  it 
And  the  Time  which  Mercury  is  run¬ 
ning  the  Bafis,  is 

And  46  Sydereal  Years  exceed  as  many 
Julian  Years,  by  eleven  Intercala¬ 
tions 

Mercury  returns  to  the  Sun ,  after  46 
Julian  Years,  and  above 
Or  with  fix  Intercalations,  as  it  happens 
when  the  preceding  Year  is  the  fe- 
cond  or  third  from  the  Bijjextile 
Therefore  the  Perpendicular  by  which 
Mercury  is  carried  to  the  North,  is 
And  the  moft  accurate  Period  of  Mer¬ 
cury  to  the  Sun,  is  accomplifh’d  in 
265  Sydereal  Years,  and  above 
And  thole  Sydereal  Years  furpafsas  ma¬ 
ny  Julian  Years  by  66  Intercala¬ 
tions 

Whence,  after  265  Julian  Years, 

Mercury  is  revolv’d  to  the  Sun ,  but 
flower 

If  the  preceding  Year  has  been  Bif- 
f ex  tile*  there  mu  ft  be  added 
Lnftly,  After  that  Interval,  it  advances 
no  more  than  10  Seconds  northward. 

Mercury s  other  Periods  are  eafily  deduc’d,  from  what 
has  been  obferv’d  already,  and  are  of  fix  or  feven 
Years. 
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From  tins  Explanation  of  the  Conjunftion  of  Mer¬ 
cury  with  the  Sun  at  the  Afcending  Node,  we’ll  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Conjunction  of  the  lame  Planet  with  the 
Sun  at  the  Dcfccnding  Node. 

Therefore  let  Mercury  retrograde,  be  in  a  central 
Conjunction  with  the  Sun  at  the  Defcending  Node, 
in  the  Month  ol  /. Ipril .  From  the  preceding  Hypo¬ 
thecs  we  (hall  have 

The  Longitude  of  the  Sun  from  the  S.  0  '  41 

Ill'll  Star  of  Aries  o  15  44  00 

1  .ongitude  feen  from  the  Sun  6  15  44.  00 
Its  Pairs  Dillancc  from  the  Sun  45308 

The  Dillancc  of  irs  Parts  from  the  Earth  55699 
The  Motion  ol  Mercury  leen  from  the 

Sun  fix  Hours  o  o  49  21 

The  Motion  of  the  Sun  in  the  fame  Time  o  01429 
Hence,  by  Subtraction,  the  Motion  of 

Mo  iiiry  from  the  Sun,  is  6  Hours  o  o  28  52 


And  the  Angle  of  the  Way  of  Mer¬ 
cury  *  feen  within  the  Sun,  with  the  S. 

Ecliptick  o  10  18  00 

And  the  vifible  Motion  of  Mercury  in 

its  Orbit  6  Hours  o  0  23 

Whence,  by  following  the  Method  of  the  prece, 
ding  Calculus,  we’ll  be  convinc’d  that  Mercury *  after 
13  Julian  Years,  and  above,  revolves  to  the  Con¬ 
junction  of  the  Sun  30  7b.  3/.  If  the  preceding 
Year  has  been  the  third  from  the  Bijjextile *  then  a 
Day  muft  be  taken  from  the  firft  Number,  and  then 
Mercury  will  be  found  advancing  fouchward,  16*55" 
Therefore  after  46  Julian  Years*  with  12  Intercala¬ 
tions,  we’ll  add  7h.  14';  then  Mercury  will  be  found 
in  Conjunction  with  the  Sun,  in  the  molt  aultral 
Crofiway,  2'  53" :  But  if  the  firft  Year  was  Bijjextile 
or  the  firft  from  the  Bijjextile *  a  Day  muft  be  added 
to  the  firft  Computation,  that  it  might  be  had  quite 
fynodah 

Like  wife,  after  265  Years,  in  which  Mercury  de¬ 
clines  to  the  South  only  22",  there  muft  be  added, 
id.  nil.  49',  or,  omitting  the  Day,  nh,  49',  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rules  preferib’d  for  the  intercalary 
Year.  However,  Mercury *  by  reafon  of  its  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  the  Earth,  does  not  return  in  fix  or 
feven  Years  to  the  Sun,  fo  as  to  be  feen  within  his 
Dilk  ;  but  after  13  Years  it  pafifes  the  Sun,  by  a  more 
northern  Way,  14'  2";  and  we  have  the  Momentof 
Conjunction,  by  fubt rafting  from  the  Time  of  the 
firft,  9d.  oh.  2 g  9  if  it  be  the  third  Year  from  the 
Bijjextile  ;  otherwife,  fubtrafting  only  2d.  oh.  23'. 

This  being  found,  it  will  be  eafy  to  continue  the 
Calculus  for  all  thefe  Conjunctions  of  Mercury  with 
the  Sun  ;  and  to  difeover,  with  Certitude,  if  they  b: 
all  poffible,  or  not.  By  the  foie  Addition,  the  Mo¬ 
ments  of  the  Conjunctions,  and  Diftance  of  the  Pla¬ 
net  from  the  Center  of  the  Sun,  is  found. 

Note*  That  the  Sydereal  Year,  is  the  SpaceoF 
Time  wherein  the  Sun,  going  from  any  fixed 
Star,  returns  to  the  fame.  It  confifts  of  965 
Days,  6  Hours,  10  Minutes.  The  Intemlm 
Year ,  confifts  of  13  Lunar  Civil  Months;  and 
therefore  contains  384  Days.  For  as  the  Differ¬ 
ence  between  the  common  Lunar  Civil  Year, and 
the  Tropical  Year,  is  1 1  Days,  5  Hours,  and  49 
Minutes;  to  have  the  former  keep  Pacr  with  the 
latter,  there  are  34  Months  of  30  Days,  and  4 
Months  of  31  Days  each,  to  be  inferred  in  every 
100  Lunar  Years  ;  which  ft  ill  leave  behind  them 
an  Appendix  of  4  Hours,  21  Minutes;  which, 
in  fix  Centuries,  make  nearly  a  Day  more. 

Having  thus  explain’d  the  different  Phenomena  of 
Mercury ,  we’ll  pay  a  fhort  Vi  fie  to  Venus *  as  its  next 
Neighbour,  and  which  we’ll  find  conftantly  attending 
the  Sun,  and  never  departing  from  him  above  47  9?" 
grees.  When  fhe  goes  before  the  Sun,  that  is,  riles 
from  him,  fhe  is  call’d  Pbofpborus *  or  Lucifer *  or  the 
Morning  Star\  and  when  file  follows  him,  that  is* 
fees  after  him,  lief  per  us*  or  Vcfper ,  or  the  Evening 
Star. 

The  Diameter  of  Venus  is  to  that  of  the  Earth,  as 
10  to  19  ;  her  Diftance  from  the  Sun  is  t-lli  °f 
Earth’s  Diftance  from  the  Sun;  he r  Eccentricity  5  j 
the  Inclination  of  her  Orbit  30  23';  her  periodical 
Comic  round  the  Sun  perform’d  in  2:4  Days,  17 
Hours ;  and  her  Motion  round  her  own  Axis,  in 
Hours.  Her  greaceft  Diftance  from  the  Earth,  ac“ 
cording  to  Cajjini ,  is  38000  Semidiameters  of 
Earth  ;  and  her  fmalldl  6000.  Her  Parallax1*) 
Minutes.  , 

Venus ,  when  view’d  through  a  Telefcope,  j9 
feen  to  fiiinc  with  a  full  Face,  but  has  Pbafcs  juft  * y 
thole  of  the  Moon  ;  being  now  gibbous,  now  horn 
&c.  and  her  illumin'd  Parc  con  ft  ant  ly  turn’d  tow  u\  1 
the  Sun,  i.c.  it  looks  towards  the  IT. (I,  when  *  T 
phrus\  and  cowards  the  Weft,  when  Ihjperus 


j)e  la  Hire ,  in  1700,  through  a  Telefcope  of  16 
Feet  difcover’d  (as  he  pretended)  Mountains  in  Ve- 
us  ’which  he  found  to  be  larger  than  thofe  in  the 
Moon.  And  Caffini,  and  Camp  ant,  in  the  Years  1665 
nd  1 666,  difcover’d  Spots'  in  her  Face ;  from  the 
Appearance  of  which,  he  afcenain’d  her  Motion 
round  her  Ax  s.  Sometimes  fhe  is  feen  in  the  Difk  of 
the  Sun,  in  Form  of'  a  dark  round  Spot.  In  1672, 
and  1686,  Caffini,  with  a  Telefcope  of  54  Feet, 
thought  he  faw  a  Satellite  moving  round  this  Planet, 
and  diftant  from  it  about  \  of  Venus's  Diameter.  .  It 
had  the  fame  Phajes  as  Venus,  but  without  any  well 
defin’d  Form,  and  its  Diameter  fcarce  exceeded  i  of 

that  of  Venus. 

Dr.  Gregory  thinks  it’s  more  than  probable,  that 
this  was  a  Satellite ;  and  fuppofes  the  Rcafon  why  it  is 
not  ufually  feen,  to  be  the  Unfitnefs  of  its  Surface  to 
refk&the  Rays  of  the  Sun’s  Light  ;  as  is  the  Cafe  of 
the  Spots  in  the  Moon  :  Of  which,  if  the  whole 
Difk  of  the  Moon  were  compos’d,  he  thinks  that 
PJnncr  could  not  be  feen  as  far  as  to  Venus. 

The  Phenomena  of  Venus  evidently  fhew  the  Fal- 
ftty  of  the  Ptolemaic  Syftem  :  For  that  Syftem  fup¬ 
pofes,  that  Venus' s  Orb,  or  Heaven,  inclofes  the 
Earth  palling  between  the  Sun  and  Mercury.  And 
yet  all  our  Obfervations  agree,  that  Vesius  is  fome- 
times  on  this  Side  the  Sun,  and  fometimes  on  that ; 
nor  did  ever  any  Body  fee  the  Earth  between  Venus 
and  the  Sun;  which  yet  mud  frequently  happen,  if 
Venus  revolv'd  round  the  Earth,  in  a  Heaven  below 
the  Sun.  Venus  is  eafily  diftinguifh’d,  by  her  Bright- 
nefs,  and  Whitenefs,  which  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
other  Planers,  and  which  is  ft)  confiderable,  that  in  a 
dulky  Place  fhe  projects  a  fenfible  Shadow.  Her 
Place  is  between  the  Earth  and  Mercury. 

The  vifible  Conjunctions  of  Venus  with  the  Sun, 
are  not  fo  frequent  as  thofe  of  Mercury ,  by  reafon  of 
the  flower  Motion  of  Venus,  whereby  fhe  fcldomer 
attains  to  the  Places  given.  And  becaufe  her  perio¬ 
dical  Times,  compar’d  with  the  periodical  Times  of 
the  Earth,  are  lefs  commenfurable,  and  therefore 
very  leldom  co-incidcnt.  As  to  thofe  Periods,  they 
are  not  fo  eafily  deferib’d  as  thofe  of  Mercury  5  fince 
Venus  has  never  been  but  once,  ever  fince  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  found  within  the  Difk  of  the  Sun.  But,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Motions  being  as  well  corrected,  as  the  im¬ 
peded  Obfervations  of  the  Antiencs  can  allow  it; 
we’ll  give  this  Sum  of  a  Calculus. 

Let  Venus  retrograde,  be  in  a  central  Conjunction 
with  the  Sun,  at  the  Afcending  Node,  in  the  Month 
of  November ;  then  we’ll  have 


The  Longitude  of  the  Afcending 

Node  of  Venus  from  the  firfb  Star 

of  Arles  (the  Eye  being  plac’d  in 
the  Sun) 

Therefore  the  Sun  is  join’d  to  it  in  the 
oppofne  Point  (/.  e.  during  thofe 
Centuries  toward  the  End  of  No¬ 
vember) 

The  Diflance  of  the  Parts  of  Venus 
from  the  Sun 

The  Diflance  from  the  Earth 

The  Inclination  of  Venus  to  the  Ecltp - 
lick 

Tlu*  Motion  of  Venus  in  eight  Sydercal 
Tears  above  thirteen  Revolutions 

fhe  Motion  of  Venus  in  2  %$Sydereal 
Tears  above  381  Revolutions 
he  Motion  of  Venus  in  243  Sydercal 
Tears  above  395  Revolutions 
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,  The  Calculus  began  on  this  Principle,  and  accord - 

|nS  to  the  Method  given  in  Mercury's  Calculus ,  we'll 

rla,yc  intervals  of  the  Times,  and  DiftanccJ?,  as 
follows : 

After  eight  Years,  Venus  revolves  to  the  Sun  ;  that 
'  living  taken,  from  the  Moment  of  the  firft:  Tran- 
lon»  10  Hours,  52  Minutes,  and  a  Half,  the  Pla¬ 


net  advances  that  Way- which  inclines*  more  toward, 
the  South  chan  the  firft,  by  24  Minutes,  41  Seconds.  • 

After  235  Years,  2  Days,  10  Hours,  9  Minutes* 
being  added,,  Venus  can  again  enter  the  Sup,  but  a 
more  northern  Way,  1 1  Minutes,  33  Seconds*.  . 

If  the  preceding  Year  has  been  B'ffiextile,  we  muft 
add  3  Days, To  Hours,  9  Minutes. 

After  243  Years,  Venus  can  alfo  pafs  the  (by 
only  taking  off  43  Minutes  from  the  Time  of  the  firft) 
but  more  nyth  ward,  by  13  Minutes,  8  Seconds.  If 
the  precede^  Year  has  been  Bijfextile,  add  23  Hours, 
17  Minutes,  of  the  firft:  Time  taken  off,  to  com  pleat 
a  whole  Day ;  and  in  all  thofe  Approaches  of  Venus 
to  the  Sup,  in  the  Month  of  November,  the  Angle  of 
the  Way  feen,  of  Venus  with  the  Ecliptick ,  is  9  De¬ 
grees,  5  Minutes,  and  her  horary  Motion  within  the 

Sun,  4  Minutes,  4  Seconds ;  and  as  the  Semidiameter 

_ _  ®  < 

of  the  Sun  is  16  Minutes,  22  Seconds,  the  Duration  of 
the  PafTige  of  Venus's  Center,  muft  be  7  Hours,  56 
Minutes.  Thefe  for  Venus's  Conjunction  at  the  Af¬ 
cending  Node,  in  the  Month  of  November. 

As  for  her  central  Conjunction  at  the  Defcending 
Node,  we  muft  form  our  Calculus  on  the  Principles 
before  mention’d,  and  it  will  be  evident,  that  after 
the  fmalleft  Interval  of  eight  Years,  2  Days,  6  Hours, 
and  55  Minutes,  are  to  be  taken  off,  and  then  Venus, 
will  pafv  through  the  moft  northern  Orbit  19  Minutes, 
58  Seconds.  It  will  likewife  be  evident,  that  after 
the  next  Interval  of  235  Years,  there  muft  be  added, 
2  Days,  8  Hours,  j8  Minutes;  or,  if  the  firft  .Year 
has  been  Biffextilc,  3  Days,  8  Hours,  18  Minutes; 
and  then  Venus  is  to  pafs  through  a  moft  nu  'them  O- 
bit,  9  Minutes,  21  Seconds.  Laftly,  It  wdl  appear, 
that  after  the  Jongeft  Interval  of  243  Years,-  there 
muft  be  added  1  Hour,  23  Minutes;  or  if  the  firft 
Year  has  been  B’jfextih 1  Day,  j  Hour,  23  Minutes; 
and  that  at  that  very  Time  it  will  again  be  found  in 
Conjunction  with  the  Sun,  but  10  Minutes, 37  Seconds, 
more  toward  the  North. 

c  0 

In  all  the  PafTage  of  Venus  within  the  Sun,  at  the 
Defcending  Node,  the  Angle  of  the  Way  feen,  with 
the  Ecliptick,  will  be  8  Degrees,  28  Minutes;  the 
horary  Motion  4  Minutes,  and  the  longeft  Duration 
of  the  central  PafTage,  7  Hours,  56  Minutes. 

As  to  the  Epocha's ,  we  muft  fpllovv  the  Method 
before  mention’d  ;  fince  by  the  foie  Addition  all  Phe¬ 
nomena  of  that  kind  are  eafily  computed.  Dr.  Halley 
informs  us,  that  the  next  PafTage  of  Venus  will  hap¬ 
pen  the  26th  of  May,  1761  ;  and  will  be  obferv’d  a 
little  before  Six  in  the  Morning  ;  and  in  that  PafTige, 
Venus  is  to  be  at  no  greater  Diflance  from  the  Sun's 
Center,  than  1  Minute,  i. 

From  the  inferior  Planets ,  we’ll  afeend  to  the  fu- 
perior  ones ;  and  from  Venus's  inchan  ting  Bofom,  vific 
Mars' s  Fields. 

Ma  rs,  Cop.  Syf.  is  one  of  the  three  fuperior  Planets , 
and  of  thofe  three  the  neareftto  us;  being  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  Sun  and  Jupiter.  Its  mean  Diflance  from  the 
Sun,  is  1524  of  thofe  Parts,  whereof  the  Diflance  of 
the  1 Sun  from  the  Earth  is  1000  ;  its  Eccentricity  141  ; 
the  Inclination  of  its  Orbit,  that  is,  the  Angle  form’d 
by  the  Plane  of  its  Orbit  with  the  Plane  of  the  Eclip¬ 
tick,  1  Degree,  52  Minutes;  the  Periodical  Time,  in 
which  it  makes  its  Revolution  round  the  Sun ,  686 
Days,  23  Hours. 

In  1666,  Caffini  obferv’d  feveral  Spots  in  the  two 

Faces,  or  Hemifpheres  of  Mars ,  which  he  found  to 
move  by  little  and  little,  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  to 
return  in  the  Space  of  24  Hours,  40  Minutes,  to  their 
former  Station.  Hence  he  concluded  the  Planet  to 
turn  round  its  own  Axis,  in  the  Space  of  24  Hours, 
40  Minutes. 

It  muft  be  obferv’d,  that  in  the  Copernican  and 

Hypo  the  fes,  the  Earth  is  contain’d  within 
the  Circumference  of  this  Circle;  and  that  hence 
Mars  is,  at  certain  Times,  in  Oppofuion  to  the  Sun • 
that  is,  when  near  the  Earth  ;  and  fometimes  Mars  is 
nearer  lo  it  than  the  Sun  himfelf;  n9  it  is  evident  in 
both  Syftems :  And  then  he  appears  bigger  to  us,  than 
4  D  while 
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while  in  Conjunction  with  the  Sun,  though  in  Con¬ 
junction,  as  well  as  in  Oppofition,  it  fhines  in  full 
Orbit  •,  but  in  Conjunction  he  is  fuperior  to  the  Sun, 
and  at  a  greater  Diltance  from  us  *  but  nearer,  when 
in  Oppofition,  in  the  Quadratures,  he  has  the  fame 
Pbafes  the  Moon  has,  but  they  are  very  little  fenfxble 
to  us. 

Mars  always  appears  with  a  ruddy  troubled  Light, 
whence  we  conclude  it  is  encompafied  with  a  thick,^ 
cloudy  Atmofphere,  which  by  difturbing.-the  Rays  ot 
Light  in  their  PafTage  and  Repaflfage  through,  it  oc- 
cafions  that  Appearance. 

Befides  this  ruddy  Colour  of  Mars  we  have  another 
Argument  of  its  being  encompafied  with  an  Atmof¬ 
phere  *  and  it  is  this  *,  that  when  any  of  the  fixed  Scars 
are  feen  near  his  Body,  they  appear  extremely  obfcure, 
and  almoft  extinCt.  If  this  be  the  Cafe,  an  Eye 
placed  in  Mars  would  fcarce  ever  fee  Mercury ,  unlefs 
perhaps  in  the  Sun  at  the  Time  of  Conjunction,  when 
Mercury  paffes  over  his  Difk,  as  he  fometimes  appears 
to  us  in  Form  of  a  Spot.  A  Spectator  in  Mars  will 
fee  Venus  about  the  fame  Diltance  from  the  Sun,  as 
Mercury  appears  to  us  *,  and  the  Earth  about  the  fame 
Diltance  from  the  Sun,  that  to  us  Venus  appears *  and 
when  the  Earth  is  found  in  Conjunction  with,  and 
very  near  the  Sun,  he  will  fee  in  Mars  what  Cojffini 
law  on  the  Earth,  viz.  the  Earth  appears  horned  or 
falcated,  and  its  Attendanr,  the  Moon,  of  the  fame 
Figure,  and  at  its  utmoft  Diltance  from  the  Earth  not 

Li  * 

above  15  Minutes  of  a  Degree. 

Having  been  infpired  in  Mars' s  Field  with  a  noble 
and  becoming  Boldnefs,  we’ll  dare  to  approach  Ju¬ 
piter's  Throne  *  without  the  leaft  Fear  of  his 
Thunder. 

Ju  p  1  t  e  r,  9.  Cop .  Syft.  is  one  of  the  fuperior  Planets, 
fituate  between  Saturn  and  Mars ,  remarkable  for  its 
Brightnefs,  which  by  its  proper  Motion  feems  to  re¬ 
volve  round  the  Earth  in  about  12  Years.  It  has  a  Ro¬ 
tation  round  its  own  Axis  in  9  Hours  56  Minutes  *  and 
a  periodical  Revolution  round  the  Sun  in  4332  Days, 

1 2  Hours,  2 o'  9".  It  is  the  biggeft  of  all  the  Planets  * 
its  Diameter,  to  that  of  the  Sun  appears,  by  Aftrono- 
mical  Obfervations,  to  be  as  1077  is  to  10,000*  to 
that  of  Saturn ,  as  1077  to  889  ;  to  that  of  the  Earth, 
as  1077  to  104.  The  Force  of  Gravity  on  its  Surface 
is  to  that  on  the  Surface  of  the  Sun,  as  797,15  is  to 
10,0000*  to  that  of  Saturn,  as  797,15  to  534,33 7; 
to  that  of  the  Earth,  as  797,15  10407,832.  The 
Denfuy  of  its  Matter  is  to  that  of  the  Sun,  as  7404  to 
10,000*  to  that  of  Saturn ,  as  74°4  to  60x1  *,  to  that 
of  the  Earth,  as  7404  to  3921.  The  Quantity  of 
Matter  contained  in  its  Body  is  to  that  of  the  Sun,  as 
9,248  to  10,000*  to  that  of  Saturn ,  as  9,248  to 
4,223  *  to  that  of  the  Earth,  as  9,248  to  0,0044. 

Note,  That  Gravity  is  the  natural  Tendency,  or 
Inclination  of  Bodies  towards  a  Center.  Den¬ 
sity  is  that  Property  or  Habitude  of  Bodies, 
whereby  they  contain  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Matter 
under  fuch  a  Bulk*,  accordingly  a  Body  that 
contains  more  Matter  than  another,  undtr  the 
fame  Bulk,  is  laid  to  be  denfer  than  the  other. 

The  mean  Difiance  of  Jupiter  from  the  Sun  is  5201 
oF  thole  Parts,  whereof  the  mean  Di fiance  of  the 
Earth  from  the  Sun  is  iooo,  though  Kepler  only 
makes  it  5196  of  thole  Parts.  Cajftni  calculates  Jupi- 
piteVs  mean  Difiance  from  the  Earth  to  be  115,000 
tSe mid iame errs  of  the  Earth.  Gregory  computes  the 
Difiance  of  Jupiter  from  the  Sun  to  be  five  Times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  *  whence  he 
gathers,  that  the  Diameter  of  the  Sun,  to  an  Eye 
placed  in  Jupiter ,  would  not  be  a  fifth  Parc  of  what 
it  appears  to  un  •,  and  therefore  its  Dilk  would  be 
Twenty- live  Times  lei's,  and  his  Light  and  Heat  in 
the  fame  Proportion, 

The  Inclination  of  Jupiter's  Orbit,  chat  is,  the  An¬ 
gle  formed  by  the  Plane  of  its  Orbir,  with  the  Plane 
of  the  Ecliptick,  is  1  Degree,  20  Minutes*  its  Ec¬ 
centricity  is  250*  and  Huygens  computes  its  Surface  to 


be  400  Times  as  large  as  that  of  our  Earth.  Jtipit(t 
has  no  Parallax ,  his  Di  fiance  from  the  Earth  bcintr 
too  great,  to  have  any  fenfible  Proportion  to  the 
amecer  of  the  Earth.  Though  it  be  the  greateft  o- 
the  Planets,  yet  its  Revolution  round  its  Axis  is  the 
fwifteft,  its  polar  Axis  is  obferved  to  be  Ihortcr  than 
its  equatorial  Diameter  *  and  Sir  Jfaac  Newton  deter¬ 
mines  the  Difference  10  be  as  8  to  9  *  lb  that  its  Fj. 
gure  is  a  Spheroid,  and  the  Swifcnefs  of  its  Rotation 
occafions  this  Spheroid ifm  to  be  more  fenfible  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  Planets. 

Jupiter  appears  almoft  as  large  as  Venus ,  but  is  not 
altogether  fo  bright.  Fie  is  eclipfed  by  the  Moon 
by  the  Sun,  and  even  by  Mars.  He  has  three  Ap* 
pendages,  called  Zones  or  Belts ,  which  Sir  Ifaac  Ncjj. 
ton  thinks  are  formed  in  his  Atmofphere.  in  thefe are 
Lveral  Macule  or  Spots,  carried  from  Eaft  to  Well 
(in  a  Parc  confpicuous  to  us)  in  the  Space  of  9  Hours 
56  Minutes,  the  Difcovery  of  which  is  controverts 
between  Eujlachio ,  P.  Gotignies ,  Cojffini,  and  Cm- 
pani. 

In  16  to,  the  7th  of  January,  at  one  the  following 
Night,  Galileo  difeovered,  round  Jupiter,  four  little 
Planets  or  Moons,  which  move  round  him,  and  which 
he  called  the  Afflra  Medicaa,  and  we  the  Satellites  ot 
Jupiter.  Thole  nearer  to  him  move  with  a  greater 
Celerity,  than  thofe  at  a  greater  Diltance.  Sim 
Marcus  has  defined  their  Revolutions  in  the  following 
Manner.  Revolves : 


Thcfirftand  innermoft 
d  h  '  " 

i  18  28  30 

The  Third, 
d  h  '  " 

7  56  34 


The  Second, 
d  h  '  “ 

3  13  18  oo 

The  Fourth, 
d  h  '  " 

16  18  09  15 


Cajftni  obferved  that  the  firft  or  innermoft  of  thefe 
Satellites  of  Jupiter,  was  five  Semidiameters  ofJ«* 
piter ,  diftant  from  Jupiter  itfelf,  and  made  its  Revo¬ 
lution  in  one  Day,  *8  Hours,  and  32  Minutes.  The 
Second,  which  is  fomewhat  greater,  he  found  eight 
Diameters  diftant  from  Jupiter ,  and  its  Revolution 
3  Days,  13  Flours,  and  12  Minutes.  The  Third, 
which  is  the  greateft  of  all,  is  diftant  from  JupiUt 
13  Semidiameters,  and  fin i flies  its  Courfe  in  7  Days, 

3  Hours,  and  50  Minutes.  The  laft  which  is  the 
leaft  of  all,  is  diftant  from  Jupiter  23  Ser  id ii meters; 
its  Period  is  16  Days,  18  Flours,  and  9  Minutes. 

Jupiter  $  Satellites  when  they  enter  its  Shadow  (like 
the  Moon  when  file  enters  the  Earth’s  Shadow)  are 
eclipfed,  becaufe  they  are  opake  Bodies,  and  receive 
their  Light  from  the  Sun.  The  three  firft  caufe  three 
Eclipfes  in  each  Revolution.  1.  When  the  Salei.tu 
enters  the  Difk  of  Jupiter.  2,  When  the  Shadow  ot 
the  Satellite  darkens  the  Difk  of  Jupiter.  3.  When 
the  fuperior  Part  of  Jupiter  hides  the  Satellite,  4* 
When  the  Satellite  is  im merged  in  Jupiter's  Shadow. 
Therefore  the  firft  Satellite  caufes  Eclipfes  within  leven 
Days*  the  fecond  eight*  the  third  four*  and  a" 
together  twenty-eight.  The  firft  Satellite,  when  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Node,  caufes  four  Eclipfes  within  ieven- 
teen  Days.  To  this  it  may'  be  added,  that  one  0 
thefe  Satellites  fometimes  eclipfes  another  *  where  the 
Phafis  mult  be  different,  nay  frequently  oppose  10 
that  of  the  Satellite  falling  into  the  Shadow  of 
juft  mentioned  *  for  in  this  the  Eaftern  Li  mu  nn- 
merges  firft,  and  the  Weftern  im  merges  laft  *  but  w 
the  others  it  is  juft  the  Reverie.  The  Shadow  or 
piter,  though  it  reaches  far  beyond  its  Satellites ,  )L 
falls  lliorc  of  any  other  Planet  *  nor  could  any  01 K 
Planer,  Saturn  excepted,  be  immerged  in  itj  c  1 
though  it  were  infinite.  Indeed  Jupiter  s  Slut 
could  not  reach  Saturn,  unlefs  Jupiter' s  Dmmc  • 
were  half  that  of  the  Sun  *  whereas  in  irn-cc 

one  ninth  of  it.  ,  ,  r  . 

Coffin i  has  invented  proper  Tables  for  the  Con 
tat  ion  of  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Satellite  next  JuPn't 
which  indicates  the  very  Moment  of  the 
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fmnofts  the  periodical  Time  of  that  Satellite  to  be  the 
P”gLh  Parc  of  the  Periodical  Time  of  Jupiter  him- 
rtf  from  the  Aphelion  to  the  Aphelion  •,  whence  the 
Equations  of  Jupiter's  Orbit,  turned  into  Minutes,  and 
\?Dted  to  each  Revolution  of  the  Satellite ,  can  make 
3  die  principal  Parts  of  the  Equation  of  thofe  Eclipfes. 
Inruift  be  obferved,  that  chefe  Tables  fuppofe  Jupi- 
ur\  Aphelion  in  the  Beginning  of  the  ninth  Degree  of 
Uhra ;  and  that  the  Plane  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Satel¬ 
lite  is  fo  little  diftant  from  the  Plane  of  Jupiter's  Or¬ 
bit  as  well  as  of  the  Ecliptick,  that  the  Differences 
ifinir  from  thence  are  not  to  be  minded.  But  how- 
-ver  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  Suppuration  of  thofe 
Eclipfes  cannot  be  made  wich  Accuracy,  without  an- 
other  Equation,  for  the  various  Situation  of  the  Earth, 
with  Refpett'to  Jupiter ,  which  Situation,  Reftitucion, 
Oppofuion,  i.e.  of  Jupiter  and  the  Sun ,  contains 
within  itfelf  22 5-*  Periods  of  that  Satellite .  Cajfmi  is 
of  Opinion  that  the  Quantity  of  fuch  Equation  does 

not  extend  further  than  14  10".^ 

From  this  Source  the  Satellites  fecond  Equations  of 
^25  s  Revolutions  adapted  to  each,  entirely  make 
up  the  fecond  Parts  of  thofe  Eclipfes .  There  could 
alfo  have  been  added  a  Table,  demonftrating  half  the 
Stay  of  the  Satellite  in  Jupiter's  Shadow,  and  fitted  to 
the  firft  Periods  of  the  2448  Parts:  For,  as  Jupiter 
approaches  the  Sun ,  the  Shadow  increafes  and  de- 
creafes  as  he  recedes  from  the  Sun.  But  this  Equa¬ 
tion  is  contained  within  fo  narrow  a  Compafs,  that  it 
may  very  well  be  omitted.  However  there  is  added, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  a  Table,  which  is  to  demonftrate 
the  half  Stay  of  the  Satellite  in  Jupiter's  Shadow,  for 
the  different  Pofition  of  the  Satellites  towards  the 
Nodes  and  the  Limits:  For  though  the  Plane  of  the 
Equinox  of  Jupiter ,  or  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Satellite , 
be  not  inclined  in  a  great  Angle,  ’tis  however  inclined 
in  fotr.e,  and  therefore  there  will  be  a  greater  Immer- 
fion  in  the  Shadow  towards  the  Nodes  of  the  Orbit 
than  towards  the  Limits ;  which  Difference,  Cajfmi 
{by  Reafon  of  the  Numbers  appropriated  to  the  .firft 
Equation)  has  not  judged  proper  to  have  omitted. 

For  the  Calculus  of  thefe  Eclipfes ,  the  Year  given 
muft  be  found  at  the  left  of  the  Table  of  the  Epocha's 
of  the  Revolutions  of  the  firft  Satellite  to  Jupiter's 
Shadow,  and  then  we’ll  write  down  the  Numbers 
which  fhew  the  Days,  Hours,  Minutes,  and  Seconds 
of  the  Revolution.  We  will  alfo  take  out  the  Num¬ 
bers  dift  in  gui  filed  by  two  fmall  Squares,  as  fo  many 
Degrees  of  Anomaly .  To  thefe  Numbers  muft  be 
added  thofe  affixed  to  the  Month  given,  and  to  the 
Day  of  the  Month,  each  in  its  Order,  with  the  Num¬ 
bers  contained  in  the  two  fmall  Squares ;  which  done, 
well  gather  each  Procefs  into  one  Sum  by  Addition. 
The  firft  Sum  will  fhew  the  mean  Moment  of  the 
mean  Eclipfe  j  the  fecond  will  ferve  to  find  the  firft 
Equation,  and  the  third  the  fecond  Equation. 

Antony  Maria  S by r Lcus  ele  Rheita>  a  Capuchin  of 
Cologne ,  imagined,  that  befides  the  four  known  Satel¬ 
lite!  of  Jupiter ,  he  had  difeovered  five  more,  the 
29th  of  December ,  Anno  1642,  and  in  Honour  of 
Urban  VIII,  the  Pope  then  reigning,  denominated  them 
Sidera  Urbanotloviana.  But  upon  Nattda' s  communi¬ 
cating  the  Obfervation  to  GaJJendiy  who  had  obferved 
Jupiter  on  the  fame  Day,  he  foon  perceived  that  the 
Capuchin  had  miftaken  five  fixed  Stars,  in  the  Effu- 
hon  of  the  Water  of  Aquarius ,  marked  in  Tycho's  Ca- 
^jjogue  24,  25,  26,  27,  for  Satellites  of  Jupiter : 
Whence  it  is  no  wonder  they  ffiould  appear  to  the  Dif- 
coverer  to  move  a  contrary  Way  to  that  of  the  reft, 
Vtz'  from  Weft  to  Eaft. 

We  muft  end  our  Journey  through  the  Heavens  at 
^turn's  Orbit. 

Saturn  is  of  all  the  Planets  the  fartheft  from  the 
kanh  and  the  Sun,  on  which  Account,  though  the 
higgeft  of  all  the  Planets  it  appears  the  fmallcft,  and 
i°  ^lnc  but^with  a  feeble  Light.  Its  Period,  or  the 
pace  of  Time  wherein  he  revolves  round  the  Sun 
(which  makes  his  Year)  according  to  Kepler ,  is  29 
e?rs>  1 74  Days,  4  Hours,  58  Minutes,  25  Seconds, 
and  30  Thirds  \  whence  his  diurnal  Motion  muft  be 
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2  Minutes,  o  Seconds,  36  Thirds ;  though  be  Id 
Hire  makes  his  diurnal  Motion  2  Minutes,  1  Second. 
The  Inclination  of  his  Plane  to  that  of  the  Ecliptick , 
Kepler  makes  20  32'  *  De  la  Hire  20  33'.  Its  mean 
Diftance  from  the  Sun  is  326925  Semidiameters  of 
the  Earth  ;  and  from  the  Earth  210,006  of  the  fame. 
Its  fmalleft  Diameter,  according  to  Huygetis ,  is  30  Se¬ 
conds.  The  Proportion  of  its  Diameter  to  that  of 
the  Earth,  as  20  to  i  ;  of  its  Surface  to  that  of  the 
Earth,  as  400  to  1  j  of  its  Solidity  to  that  of  the 
Earth,  as  1  to  Sooo. 

The  Diftance  of  Saturn  from  the  Sun  being  ten 
Times  greater  than  that  of  the  Earth  frorli  the  lame* 
it  is  found  that  the  apparent  Diameter  of  the  Sun  feen 
from  him,  will  not  exceed  3  Minutes,  which  is  but 
little  more  than  twice  the  Diameter  of  VenttL 

It  is  doubted,  whether  or  no  Saturn ,  like  the  other 
Planets ,  revolves  round  its  Axis :  It  does  not  appear, 
from  any  aftronomical  Obfervations,  that  he  does  3 
and  there  is  one  Circumftance  that  (hould  feem  to  ar¬ 
gue  the  contrary,  viz .  that  whereas  the  Earth,  and 
other  Planets ,  which  we  know  do  revolve  on  their 
Axes,  have  their  Equatorial  Diameters  greater  than 
their  Polar  ;  nothing  like  this  is  obferv’d  in  Saturn . 

The  fuppos’d  various  and  extraordinary  Phafes  of 
Satuniy  have  long  perplex’d  the  Aftronomers,  who 
could  not  divine  the  Caufe  of  fuch  Irregularity.  Thus 
Hevelius  obferv’d  him  to  be  fometimes  monofphericaly 
fometimes  trifphericaly  fpherico- anfatedy  ellipiico-an- 
fatedy  and  fpherico- cufpidated.  But  Huygens  plainly 
Ihews,  that  all  thefe  monftrous  Appearances  are  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Imperfection  of  the  Telefcopes  that  Author 
had  us’d.  Huygens ,  upon  obferving  him  very  atten¬ 
tively  with  much  better  Glafies,  reduc’d  all  his  Phafes 

to  three  principal  ones,  viz.  round ,  brachiatedy  and 
anfated. 

Saturn  has  a  Ring  peculiar  to  himfelf,  which  fu pa- 
rounds  his  Middle  like  an  Arch,  or  like  the  Horizon 
of  an  Armillary  Spherey  without  touching  him  any 
where ;  the  Diameter  whereof  is  more  than  double 
that  of  the  Planet  which  it  furrounds;  the  former 
containing  45  Diameters  of  the  Earth,  the  latter  only 
20.  When  rais’d  enough  to  be  out  of  the  Shadow  of 
the  Body  of  Saturn ,  it  reflects  the  Light  of  the  Sun 
very  ftrongly.  Dr.  Keill  obferves,  that  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  the  Ring  takes  up  one  Half  of  the  Space  be¬ 
tween  its  outer,  or  convex  Surface,  and  the  Surface  of 
the  Planet.  This  Ring  is  found  to  be  an  opake,  fo¬ 
il'd,  but  fmooth,  and  even  Body.  Galileo  firft  difeo- 
ver’d,  that  the  Figure  of  Saturn  was  not  round  *  and 
HuygenSy  that  its  Inequality  was  in  Form  of  a  Ring. 
Cajfmi  conjectures,  that  from  forne  Zones  which  are 
lometimes  feen  in  Saluniy  that  he  revolves  round  his 
own  Axis  'y  but  thofe  Conjectures  fliould  be  confirm’d, 
or  fupported,  by  a  vaft  Number  of  very  accurate  Ob¬ 
fervations. 

Saturn  performs  his  Courfe  round  the  Sun,  attended 
with  five  Satellites ,  or  Secondary  Planets  \  the  firft  of* 
which  was  difeover’d  by  Caffmiy  at  the  Royal  Obler- 
vatory  at  PartSy  Anno  1672,  to  be  diftant  from  the 
Center  of  Saturny  a  Diameter  and  two  Thirds  of  the 
Ringy  and  to  accomplifh  his  Courfe  round  Saturn  in 
the  Space  of  4  Days,  12  Hours,  and  27  Minutes. 
The  fecond  had  been  long  before  difeover’d  by  Huy  - 
genSy  and  is  a  great  deal  bigger  than  the  firft.  This 
is  diftant  from  Saturn's  Center,  four  Diameters  of  the 
Ringy  and  revolves  round  him  in  16  Days,  23  Hours. 
The  third  was  obferv’d  by  Cajfmi ,  Anno  1671,  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  End  of  Oftobery  in  a  great  Digreffion 
from  Satttnty  but  foon  vamfh’d  from  his  Sight,  and 
could  not  be  feen  again  till  towards  the  15th  of  De¬ 
cember  ,  and  foon  diftippear’d  again,  till  the  Beginning 
of  February  3  67  3 ;  when  it  continu’d  vifible  lor  thir¬ 
teen  Days  fucceffively.  No  other  Reaidn  can  be  af- 
fign’d  for  this  Vicifficude  of  Light,  than  that  a  Por¬ 
tion  of  this  Satellite  is  capable  to  refieCt  the  Light  it 
receives  with  fome  Vivacity,  the  other  not;  juft  as 
we  fee  it  happen  in  the  Globe  of  the  Earth,  that  Part 
whereof  which  is  cover’d  with  Water,  is  not  apt  to 
refieCt  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  while  the  dry  Part  does  it 
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on  all  Sides.  Therefore  this  Satellite  revolves  round 
its  proper  Center,  or,  like  the  Moon  to  the  Earth, 
lends  an  Hemifphere  to  Saturn.  Therefore  when 
that  Part  of  the  Satellite  which  is  femblable  to  the 
Earth’s  Continent,  is  turn’d  toward  us,  then  it  ren¬ 
ders  it  felf  vifible,  and  van ifhes  from  the  Sight,  when 
that  Part  which  is  like  our  Ocean  inclines  towards  the 
Earth.  The  two  others  were  alfo  difeover’d*  by  M. 
Cajfini ,  who  is  pleas’d  to  give  us  the  Periodical  Times 
of  thofe  five  Satellites  of  Saturn ,  and  their  Diftances 
from  his  Center. 

Their  Periodical  Times,  according  to  that  mod  fa¬ 
mous  Aftronomer,  are  as  follow  : 


Days 

Hours 

/  • 

ft 

Firft  Satellite 

1 

2  1 

18 

3 1 

Second  Satellite 

2 

17 

41 

27 

Third  Satellite 

4 

l3 

47 

j6 

Fourth  Satellite 

*5 

22 

41 

1 1 

Fifth  Satellite 

74 

7 

53 

57 

Their  Diftances  from  Saturn's  Center,  are. 


Firft  Satellite  4-J 
Second  Satellite  51- 
Third  Satellite  8 
Fourth  Satellite  1 8 
Fifth  Satellite  54 


Semidiameters 
of  Saturn , 
or, 


Diameters 
of  Saturn's 
Ring. 


The  great  Diftance  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
Satellite ,  gave  Occafion  to  Huygens  to  fufpedt  that 
there  might  be  fome  intermediate  one,  or  elfe  that 
the  fifth  might  have  fome  ocher  Satellite  moving 
round  it  as  its  Center.  Dr.  Halley ,  in  the  Pbilofo- 
phical  TranfaSfions,  gives  us  a  Correction  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Motion  of  the  fourth  Satellite.  Its 
true  Period  he  makes  15  Days,  22  Hours,  41  Mi¬ 
nutes,  6  Seconds ;  its  diurnal  Motion,  220  34/  38" 
18'";  its  Diftance  from  the  Center  of  Saturn ,  4  Dia¬ 
meters  of  the  Ring ;  and  its  Orbit  to  be  little  or  no¬ 
thing  diftant  from  that  of  the  Ring,  interfering  the 
Orbit  of  Saturn  under  an  Angle  of  23  Degrees  and  a 
Half. 

From  tliefe  general  Obfervations,  with  regard  to 
Saturn ,  his  Ring,  and  five  Satellites ,  we’ll  proceed  to 
our  aftronomicai  Calculus  on  the  fame  Subject. 

1.  Saturn's  true  Place  in  the  Ecliptick,  or  in  his 
proper  Orbit,  and  reckon’d  from  the  firft  Star  of 
Aries ,  mu  ft  be  taken  from  the  Caroline  Tables,  and 
from  the  fame  Place  chat  of  the  annular  Equinox  muft 
be  fuberadted ;  die  Numbers  lefc  will  mark  the  true 
Place  of  Saturn ,  from  the  Place  of  the  annular 
Equinox. 

2.  The  true  Place,  or  the  Longitude  of  Saturn 
given,  there,  from  a  Table  appropriated  to  that  Pur- 
pofe,  his  Right  Afcenfion  and  Declcnfion,  both 
reported  to  the  Saturnian  Equinox.  Therefore  a 
Table,  of  31  Degrees,  muft;  be  prepared,  according 
to  the  Rules  of  the  fpherical  Trigonometry,  and 
adapted  to  that  Inclination  ;  and  afterwards  a  Right 
Afcenfion  and  Declcnfion  of  Saturn,  agreeable  to  the 
Degree  found  in  the  Ecliptitk ,  from  the  Equinox ,  muft 
be  requir’d  from  that  Table. 

3.  We  muft  irarch,  by  this  Analogy,  the  greateft 
Latitude  from  the  Ring  of  the  Satellite  ;  As  the  Ra¬ 
dius  is  to  the  Declcnfion  of  the  Apogee  of  the  Satel¬ 
lite',  lb  is  the  greateft  Diftance  of  the  Satellite  from 
the  Center  eft  Saturn ,  to  the  greateft  Latitude  of  the 
Satellite ,  in  Apvg.ro  and  Perigwo. 

4.  Thde  being  given,  wetlifeover  the  true  Motion 
of  the  Satellite  in  the  following  Manner:  We  gather 
the  mean  Motions  of  the  Satellite ,  proportionable  to 
the  Year,  to  the  current  Month,  to  the  Days,  to  the 
Hours,  and  the  Pans  of  the  Hours,  into  one  Sum  ; 
this  Sum  (hewing  then  the  mean  Longitude  of  the 
Satellite ,  will  alio  give  us  (alter  we  (lull  have  fub* 
trailed  from  it  the  Place  of  die  Apocronium)  its  mean 
Anomaly.  Searching  in  the  little  Table  of  Equa¬ 
tions  of  a  Lunar  Eccentricity,  an  Equation  adapted 

to  that  Anomaly,  Which  Equation  of  the  Anomaly 

* 


of  the  Satellite  being  either  added*  or  Tub  traded  fr0m 
it,  as  the  Title  requires  it,  will  give  the  true  Lou 
gitude  of  the  Satellite. 

5.  From  the  true  Place  of  the  Satellite ,  already 
given,  by  the  Longitude,  muft  be  fubtracted  the  Lo/ 
gitude  of  the  Apogee  ;  if  the  Arch  lefc  is  Jeffer  thiu 
fix  Signs,  the  Satellite  will  be  feen  toward  the  Esft . 
if  greater,  toward  the  Weft  of  Saturn:  For  as  th» 

Radius  is  to  the  Arch  left;  foare  eight  Semidiameters 

of  the  Ring ,  or  the  leaft  Elongation  of  the  Satellite 
from  Saturn ,  to  the  Semidiameter  of  the  and 
their  Parts  ;  whereby  the  Satellite  is  diftant  from  &?. 
turn's  Center,  towards  the  Eaft,  or  Weft,  at  the 
Time  given. 

6.  The  better  to  have  the  true  Latitude  of  the  Sa. 
tellite ,  either  northern,  or  fouthern,  from  the  Line  of 
the  Anfes ,  we  muft  make  ufe  of  this  Analogy;  a3 
the  Radius  is  to  the  Cofine  of  the  Arch  left  ^  fo  is  the 

greateft  Latitude,  to,  the  Latitude  competent  to  the 

Time  given. 

Before  we  leave  the  Planetary  Syftem,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  make,  with  Rohault ,  the  following 
general  Obfervations  on  the  Phafes  of  tliefe  three 
Primary  Planets,  Mars ,  Jupiter ,  and  Saturn \  viz, 

that  thofe  three  Planets  appear  to  revolve  in  fuch  a 

Manner  round  the  Sun,  that  the  Circles  they  deferibs 
contain  the  Circle  of  the  Earth  ;  therefore  kis  to  be 
believ’d  that  they  are  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  the 
Sun  than  the  Eirth.  This  prefuppos’d,  it  follows, 
that  Mars ,  Jupiter ,  and  Saturn ,  muft  not  only  ap¬ 
pear  to  revolve,  from  Eaft  to  Weft  round  the  Earth, 
in  the  Space  of  24  Hours;  but  like  wife  to  be  carried 
by  the  heavenly  Matter,  wherein  they  are  contain’d, 
in  the  fame  Senfe  Mercury ,  Venus ,  and  the  Earth  arc 
carried  by  ir. 

According  to  the  fame  Rules  of  Mechanicks,  the 
Circles  deferib’d  by  Mars ,  Jupiter ,  and  Saturn,  mi, 
be  found  under  the  Zodiack  ;  and  as  they  are  greater 
than  thofe  deferib’d  by  the  Earth,  we  may  eafily 
judge,  that  they  cannot  accomplifh  them  in  fofhorta 
Time  as  the  Earth  does  her’s. 


Though  thefe  Planets  are  always  carried  by  a  direft 
Motion,  and  are  never  ftationary,  nor  retrograde; 
neverchelefs,  there  muft  appear  Stations  and  Retro- 
gradations,  even  at  the  very  Time  they  are  fuppos’d 
to  happen;  viz.  retrograde  Motions  as  often  as  the 
Earth  paflTes  between  them  and  the  Sun.  For  as  we 
advance  with  a  greater  Celerity  than  they,  towards 
the  fame  Parts,  we  muft  fee  them  every  Day  toan- 
fwer  to  various  Places  of  the  Firmament,  and  proceed 
towards  the  Side  oppofite  to  that  we  are  carried  by. 
As  to  the  Stations,  they  muft  be  remark’d,  before  and 
after  each  Retrogradation  ;  becaufe  the  Determination 
of  the  Motion  of  the  Earth  is  then,  in  fome  Mea- 
fure,  oblique,  with  refpedt  to  the  Determination  of 
the  Motion  of  the  Planer.  Hence  the  Celerity, 
wherewith  we  are  carried,  has  no  other  Effect  than  to 
make  us  advance  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  we  may  fee 
during  leveral  Days,  and  in  Order,  the  Planet  under 
the  fame  Place  of  the  Firmament. 

The  Planets  are  reprefen ted  by  the  fame  Cha¬ 
racters  the  Chy mills  ufe  to  reprefen t  their  Metals  by, 
on  account  of'  fome  fuppos’d  Analogy  between  thofe 
celeftial,  and  fubter raucous  Bodies.  Saturn  is  repre¬ 
fen  ted  by  the  Character  b .  Jupiter  by  %.  Men  L 
Venus  ?  .  Mercury  2 .  To  which  we  now  add, 
l us,  the  Earth ,  mark’d  ©,  or  ?  , 

All  the  Obfervations  heretofore  mention’d,  of  the 
P  Eat  omen  a,  Phafes ,  &c.  of  the  heavenly  Bodies, 
have  been,  for  the  greateft  Part  of  them,  made  in 
Places  call’d  Obftrvatories ,  which  are  Buildings  nl11' 
ally  in  Form  of  a  Tower,  rais’d  on  fome  Eminence, 
and  cover’d  with  a  Terrace,  for  making  thole  Obler- 
vations. 

The  more  celebrated  Obfcr  vat  cries,  of  our  1 
are,  1.  The  Greenwich  Obfervatory ,  built  in  ifyk* 
by  Order  of  King  Charles  II,  at  the  Sollicitation  or 
Sir  Jonas  Moor,  and  Sir  Chrijlopher  IVren  \  and  h‘r' 
n i fil’d  with  the  moll  accurate  Inllruments  by  f‘,c 
fame,  The  Perfon  to  whom  the  Province  of  oblervmg 
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was  firft  committed  Was  Mr.  Flamfteed.  The  Green- 
wieb  Obfervatory  is  found,  by  very  accurate  Obfer va¬ 
rious,  to  lie  in  51.  Degrees,  28  Minutes,  30  Seconds, 
North  Latitude.  • 

2.  The  Parts  Obfervatory ,  built  by  the  late  King 

XIV.  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Jaques .  It  is  a  very 
lingular,  but, .  withal,  a  very  magnificent  Building ; 
the^Defign  of  M.  Perrault.  It  is  80  Feet  high-,  and 
at  Top  is  a  Terrace.  It  is  here  M.  Be  la  Hire  has 
been  employ’d.  The  Difference  in  Longitude :  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  Greenwich  Obfervatory ,  is  2  De¬ 
grees,  20  Minutes  Weft.  In  the  Paris  Obfervatory  is 
a  Cave,  or  Cellar,  of  170  Feet  Defcenc,  for  Expe¬ 
riments  that  are  to  be  made  far  from  the  Sun,  &c. 
particularly  fuch  as  relate  to  Congelations,  Refrigera¬ 
tions,  Indurations,-  Confer  vat  ions,  &c.  ' 

3.  Father  Le  Compte  defcribes  a  very  magnificent 
Obfervatory  erefted  at  Pekin,  and  furnilh’d  by  the 
late  Emperor  of  China ,  at  the  Intercefiion  of  fome 
Jefuit  Mijfmaries ,  chiefly  Father  Verb i eft,  whom  he 
made  his  chief  Obferver.  The  Inftruments  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  large,  but  the  Divifions  lefs  accurate,  and 
the  Contrivance,  in  fome  Refpeft,  lefs  commodious, 
than  thofe  of  the  Europeans.  The  firfl:  is  an  Armillary 
Zodiacal  Sphere ,  of  fix  Paris  Feet  Diameter ;  an  Equi¬ 
noctial  Sphere ,  fix  Feet  Diameter  5  an  Azimuthal  Ho¬ 
rizon,  fix  Feet  Diameter ;  a  large  Quadrant ,  fix  Feet 
Radius;  a  Sextant ,  eight  Feet  Radius;  and  a  Cele- 
ftial  Globe,-  fix  Feet  Diameter. 

Tycho  Brake  eredted  an  Obfervatory ,  in  the  little 
Ifland  Ween,  between  the  Coaft  of  Schonen  and  Zeland, 
in  the  Baltick,  which  he  call’d  Uraniburgh ;  and  fur- 
nilh’d  it  with  Inftruments  at  his  own  Expence.  Here 
he  (pent  twenty  Years  in  obferving  the  Stars;  the  Re^ 
fult  is  his  Catalogue. 

The  Inftruments  requifite  in  Aftronomical  Obferva - 
Hons,  are  Telefcopes ,  of  feveral  Sizes ;  Armillary  and 
Zodiacal  Spheres*,  Celeftial  Globes,  Aftronomical  Qua¬ 
drants,  Azimuthal  Horizons,  Sextants,  &c.  *  , 

A  Telescope,  is  an  Optical  Inftrument,  confid¬ 
ing  of  feveral  Glafies,  or  Lens’s,  fitted  into  a  Tube, 
through  which  remote  Objetts  are  feen,  as.if  nigh  at 
Hand.  The  Telefcopes .  us’d  in  Aftronomical  Obferva- 
tions,  call’d  alfo  Aftronomical  Telefcopes ,  confifi:  of.  an 
Object  Glafs,  which  ,  js  that  Glals  turn’d,  towards  the 

Objeft  ;  and  ,an  Eye  Glafs,  which  is.  that:  next  the 
Eye,  both  convex.'  .  » ' 

Arm  ill  ary  Sphere,  is. an  Aftronomical  Iriftru- 
menr,  reprefenting  the  feveral  Circles  of  the  Sphere, 
in  their  natural  Order ;  ferving  to  give  an  Idea  of  the 
ymce  and  Pofition  of  each  thereof,  and  to'  folve  va- 
nous  ProbJems  relating  thereto.  It  is  thus  call’d,  as 
confiding  of  a  Number  of  Fafcia,  or  Rings  of  Brafs 
or  other  Matter,  call’d  by  the  Latins,  ArmilU,  from 
their  refembling  of  Bracelets,  or  Rings  for  the  Arm. 

this  it  is  diftinguilh’d  from  the  Globe,  which 
tough  it  has  all  the  Circles  of  the  Sphere  on  its  Sur- 
ace,  yet  is  not  cut  into  Armilla,  or  Rings,  torepre- 
ent  the  Circles  fimply,  and.alone;  but  exhibits  alfo 
intermediate  Spaces  between  the  Circles. 
frmllary  Spheres  are  of  different  Kinds,  with  re- 
B  to  the  Pofition  of  the  Earth  therein  but  the 
2 1  commonly  . us’d  is  the  Ptolemaick  ^  in.  the  Middle 
eor,  upon  its  Axis,  is  a  Ball,  reprefenting  the 

Emh*  °^lW  Surface  are  the  Circles,:  (ftc .  of  the 
AyIq  *  1  •  1  ^P^ere  *s  made  to  revolve  about  the  faid 
ou ,  ’  'J'.  Ic’1  remains  at  Reft;  by  which  Means,,  the 
r  dIur?al  ftnd  annual  Courfe  about  the  Earth,  are 
and  *?n  1  ac5ord*n£  t0  the  Ptolemaick  Hypothecs ; 
the  Pi n  ^  ^ea2s  hereof  all  Problems  relating  to 

of  the  Sun  and  Earth,  are  Tolv’df  as 

TlJ p  Globe,  and  after  the  fame  Manrier.  • 
madenf  Globje»  is  an  artificial  Sphere* 

'vhofe  filler,  Paper,  or  other  Matter ;  on 

P°nionn biVC5rv n.r^CC  tbe  fix#d  Stars  arephcfd,  at  pron 
Circles  nfC  iP'c8?068’  toBether  with  the  principal 

b  very  ZrlH  Sph?r<v  The  Ufe  of  this:  Inftrument 

CLfive|  lcarce  any  Thing  in  the- fpherical 

having  Ternu^r  mfty  S36  exhibited  thereby,:  without 
8  rccourfc  to  trigonometrical  Calculation.  The 

w 


principal  Points  are  Contain^  in  the  following  Pro* 
blems  with  their  Solutions;  which  will  let  the’Readcr' 

enough  into  the  Nature  and  Reafon  of  "this' Iliftru^ 

ment,  to  apply  at,  of  his  own  Accord,^  in 'any  othef 

waies.  .  -r*. 

To  find,  I.  The  Right  Afcenfion  and  Declinatioii 

ot  a  Star,  reprefented  on  the  Surface  of the'  Globe. 

2.  The  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  a  Star.  a.  Tiftf 

Sun  s  Place  m  the  Ecliptick  =  4.  The  Declination  of 

.  .  Sun.  5-  The  Place  of  a  Planet,  with  its  Righc 
Afcenfion  and  Declination;' its  Longitude; and  LatK 
tude,  for.  the  Time  given.  6.  To  reftify  the  GMe, 

or  adjuft  it  to  the  Place,  &e.  fo  as  it  may  reprefen 
the  prefent  State  or  Situation  of  the  Heavens.’  7.  To 

know  all  the  Stars  and  Planets,  by  Means  of  the 
Globe.  8.  To  find  the  Sun’s  Oblique  Afcenfion,  his 
Laftern  Amplitude  and  Azimuth,  with  the  Tithe  of 
Rifing.  9.  The  Sun’s  Oblique  Defcenfion,  Weftern 
Amplitude  and  Azimuth,  with  the  Time  of  Setting; 

1  °.  The  Length  of  the  Day  and  Night,  if.  The. 

Kifing,  Setting,  and  Culminatingof  a.Starj  ifs  Con¬ 
tinuance  above  the  Horizon,  for  any  Place  and  Davi 
together  with  its  Oblique  Afcenfion  and  Defcenfion, 
and  its  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Amplitude  and  Azimuth. 
12.  The.  Altitude  of  theSun,  or  a. Star,  for  any  given 
Hour  of  the  Day  or  Night.  13.  The  Altitude  of 
the  Sun  by  Day,  or  of  a  Star  by  Night,  being  given  } 
to  find  the  Time  of  that  Day  or  Night.  14.  To  find 
the  Interval  of  Time  between  the  Rifing  of  two  Stars, 
or  their  Culminations.  And,  15.  To  find  the  Be¬ 
ginning  and  Ending  of  the  Crepufculum,  or  Twi- 

light. 

1.  The  Right  Afcenfion  and  Declenfion  of  a  Star 
is  found,  by  bringing  the  Star  to  the.graduated  Side 
or  the  brazen  Meridian;  then  the  Number  of De* 
grees  intercepted  between  the  Equator  arid  the  Point 
ot  the  Meridian  cut-  by  the  Star,  gives  its  Declina- 

t10^5  and  ^Degree  of  the  Equator  which  cornea 

under,  the  Meridian  together  with  the  Star,  is  its  Rieht 
Afcenfion.  °.,- 

2  By  applying  the  Center  of  the  Quadrant  of  Al- 
titude  over  the  Pole  of  the  Ecliptick,  in  the  fame  He- 
mifphere  with  the  Star,  and  bringing^  its  graduated 
Edge  to  the  Star ;  the  Degree  on  the  Quadrant  cut  bv 

the  Star,  is  the  Star's  Latitude,  reckon’d  j From  the 
Ecliptick;  and  the  Degree  of  the  Eclipticfc'cut  by' 
the  Quadrant,  its  Longitude.  « 

3.  If  we  feek  the  Day  of  the  Month  'in  the  proper- 
Lalehdar  on  the  Horizon;'  we’ll  find  agai rift:  chat  Day 
in  the  Circle  of  Signs,  the  Sign  and  Degree  the  Sun  is; 

in  for.  that  Day.  This  done,  by  finding  the FaimeSieri' 

upon  the.Ecliptick  on  the  Surface  of  the:  Globe,- we’ll 
have  found  the  Sun’s  Place  for  that  Day.  .  .  ■ .  c 

4.  The  .  Sun’s  Place  for  the  Day  given  being 
brought  to  the  Meridian,  the  Degrees  of  the  -Meri¬ 
dian  intercepted  between  the  Equinoctial  and  that  • 

Place,  are  the  Sun’s  Declination  for  chat  Day,  .at 

Noon.  .  ....  ,  / 

•  9  »  |  1  *  1  ,  • 

-  5.  Apply  the  Center  of  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude,' 
on  .  the.  Pole  of-  the  Ecliptick,  ,  of  the  fame  Denomi- 
•  nation  with  the  Latitude,  -and  bring;,  it:  to1  thp  given 
Longitude  in  the  Ecliptick  ;  this  Point  is  the  Planet’s 
Place :  And  •  bringing  it  to  the  Meridian;  its  Right 

Afcenfion  and  Declination  will  be  found.  - 

. '  6.  To;  rectify  the  Globe,  &c. 1  i.  If  the  Place  be 
in.  North  Latitude,.,  the  North  Pole -muft  be  rais’d 
above  the  Horizon  ;  if  in  the'South,  the  South  Pole. 

2. ‘The  Quadrant*  of-.;Alcicude  is  to!  be  fix’d  on  the 
Zenith,  i.  e.  on  the  Latitude  of  the  Place;  >  3.  By 
Means,  of  a  Compafs;  or  Meridian  Line,  the^  Globe 
muft  be  plac’d  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as1  that  the:  brazen 
Meridian  may  be  in  the  Plane  of  the  tdrreftflal  Me¬ 
ridian..  4.  The  Degree  of  the  Ecliptick <tK*  Sun  is 
in,  muft  be  brought  to  the  Meridian^  and  the  horary 
Index  fee  to  12 :  Thus  will  the  Globe  exhibit  the  Face 
of  the  Heavens  for  the  Noon  of  thaf  Day.  5,  By 

turning,  the  Globe  till  the: Indcx  comes  to  any  other 
given  Hour:  Thus  will  the  Globe  Xliew'  the  Face  of 
the  Heavens  for  that  Time. 
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on  all  Sides.  Therefore  this  Satellite  revolves  round 
its  proper  Center,  or,  like  the  Moon  to  the  Earth, 
lends  an  Hemifphere  to  Saturn.  Therefore  when 
that  Part  of  the  Satellite  which  is  fembhble  to  the 
Earth’s  Continent,  is  turn’d  toward  us,  then  it  ren¬ 
ders  itfelf  vifible,  and  van ifhes  from  the  Sight,  when 
that  Part  which  is  like  our  Ocean  inclines  towards  the 
Earth.  The  two  others  were  alio  d'ilcover’d  by  M. 
Coffin i ,  who  is  pleas’d  to  give  us  the  Periodical  Times 
of  thofe  five  Satellites  of  Saturn ,  and  their  Diftances 
from  his  Center. 

Their  Periodical  Times,  according  to  that  moft  fa¬ 
mous  Aflronomer,  are  as  follow  : 


Days 

Hours 

// 

Firft  Satellite 

1 

2  1 

18 

3  1 

Second  Satellite 

2 

1 7 

41 

27 

Third  Satellite 

4 

J3 

47 

j  6 

Fourth  Satellite 

*5 

22 

41 

1 1 

Fifth  Satellite 

74 

7 

53 

57 

Their  Diflances  from  Saturn's  Center,  are. 


Fir  ft  Satellite  43- 
Second  Satellite  5  } 

Third  Satellite  S 
Fourth  Satellite  1 8 
Fifth  Satellite  54 


Semidiameters 
of  Saturn , 
or, 


Diameters 
of  Sat  unis 
Ring. 


The  great  Di (lance  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
Satellite ,  gave  Occafion  to  Huygens  to  fufpeft  that 
there  might  be  fome  intermediate  one,  or  elle  that 
the  fifth  might  have  fome  or  her  Satellite  moving 
round  it  as  its  Center.  Dr.  Halley ,  in  the  Philojo- 
p  hi  cal  TranfahVons,  gives  us  a  Correction  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Motion  of  the  fourth  Satellite.  Its 
true  Period  he  makes  15  Days,  22  Hours,  41  Mi¬ 
nutes,  6  Seconds;  its  diurnal  Motion,  2 1°  34'  38" 

1 8 v/  5  its  Diflance  from  the  Center  of  Saturn ,  4  Dia¬ 
meters  of  the  Rings  and  its  Orbit  to  be  little  or  no¬ 
thing  diftant  from  that  of  the  Ring,  interfecling  the 
Orbit  of  Saturn  under  an  Angle  of  23  Degrees  and  a 
Half. 

From  thefe  general  Obfervations,  with  regard  to 
Saturn ,  his  Ring,  and  live  Satellites ,  we’ll  proceed  to 
our  aftronomical  Calculus  on  the  fame  Subjecfh 

1.  Saturn's  true  Place  in  the  Ecliptick ,  or  in  his 
proper  Orbit  1  and  reckon’d  from  the  firft  Star  of 
Aries ,  mu  ft  be  taken  from  the  Caroline  Tables ,  and 
from  the  fame  Place  that  of  the  annular  Equinox  mull 
be  fu  be  rafted  ;  the  Numbers  left  will  mark  the  true 
Place  of  Satin  n,  from  the  Place  of  the  annular 
Equinox. 

2.  The  true  Place,  or  the  Longitude  of  Saturn 
given,  there,  from  a  Table  appropriated  to  that  Pur- 
pofe,  his  Right  Afcenfion  and  Dcclenfion,  both 
reported  to  the  Saturnian  Equinox.  Therefore  a 
Table,  of  31  Degrees,  mull  be  prepared,  according 
to  the  Rules  ol  the  fphcrical  Trigonometry,  and 
adapted  to  that  Inclination  ;  and  afterwards  a  Right 
Afcenfion  and  Deck-niton  ol  Saturn,  agreeable  to  the 
Degree  found  in  the  Eeliptiik ,  from  the  Equinox ,  muft 
be  requir’d  from  that  'Fable. 

3.  We  muft  fc-arch,  by  this  Analogy,  the  greatcfl 
Latitude  from  (he  A 'ing  of  the  Satellite  ;  As  the  Ra¬ 
dius  is  to  the  D.  <  liT.lian  of  the  Apogee  of  the  Satel¬ 
lites  lb  is  the  giv.ifclt  Di fiance  ol  the  Satellite  from 
the  Center  of  Saturn ,  to  the  greatcfl  Latitude  of  the 
Satellite ,  in  Apip.ro  and  Per igd'o. 

4.  1  hcle  being  given,  we  dilcovcr  the  true  Motion 
of  the  Sti!v)l:te\w  the  following  Manner:  We  gather 
the  mean  Motions  of  the  Satellite,  pmpon ionable  to 
the  Year,  to  the  1  unent  Month,  to  the  Days,  to  the 
I  lours,  and  the  Punk  eft  the  flouis,  into  one  Sum  ; 
this  Sum  (hewing  then  the  mean  I  .ongitude  of  the 
Sa!clhit\  will  alio  give  us  (alter  we  fhtll  have  lub- 
trailed  bum  it  the  Place  ol  the  A  pa*  rani  uni)  its  mean 
Anomaly.  Sean  lung  in  tin:  little  'Fable  of  Equa¬ 
tions  of  a  Lunar  Eccentricity,  an  Equation  adapted 
to  that  Anomaly,  Which  Equal  ion  ol  the  Anomaly 


of  the  Satellite  being  either  added,  or  fubtracled  frojn 
it,  as  the  Title  requires  it,  will  give  the  true  Lotv 
gitude  of  the  Satellite. 

5.  From  the  true  Place  of  the  Satellite ,  already 
given,  by  the  Longitude,  muft  befubtracted  the  Lon 
gitude  of  the  Apogee-,  if  the  Arch  left,  is  lefler  ch2rt 

fix  Signs,  the  Satellite  will  be  feen  toward  the  EaiF 

if  greater,  toward  the  Weft  of  Saturn:  For  as 
Radius  is  to  the  Arch  left ;  foare  eight  Semidiameters 
of  the  Ring,  or  the  lea  ft  Elongation  of  the  Smelly 
from  Saturn ,  to  the  Semidiameter  of  the  Ring  an(j 
their  Parts;  whereby  the  Satellite  is  diftant  from  &?. 
turn's  Center,  towards  the  Ealt,  or  Weft,  at  the 
Time  given. 

W 

6.  The  better  to  have  the  true  Latitude  of  the  S<i. 
tellite ,  either  northern,  or  fouthern,  from  the  Line  of 
the  Anfes ,  we  muft  make  ufe  of  this  Analogy;  3S 
the  Radius  is  to  the  Cofine  of  the  Arch  left;  io  is  the 

greatcfl  Latitude,  to  che  Latitude  competent  to  the 

Time  given. 

Before  we  leave  the  Planetary  Syftcm,  it  will  not 
he  improper  to  make,  with  Robault ,  the  folJowino 
general  Obfervations  on  the  Phafes  of  thefe  three 
Primary  Planets,  Mars ,  Jupiter ,  and  Saturn ;  viz, 
that  thofe  three  Planets  appear  to  revolve  in  fuch  a 
Manner  round  the  Sun,  that  the  Circles  they  delcribe 
contain  the  Circle  of  the  Earth  ;  therefore  ’ns  to  be 
believ’d  that  they  are  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  the 
Sun  than  the  Earth.  This  prefuppo.s’d,  it  follows, 
that  Mars ,  Jupiter ,  and  Saturn ,  muft  not  only  ap¬ 
pear  to  revolve,  from  Eaft  to  Weft  round  the  Earth, 
in  the  Space  of  24  Hours;  but  likewife  to  be  carried 
by  the  heavenly  Matter,  wherein  they  are  contain’d, 
in  the  fame  Senfe  Mercury,  Venus ,  and  the  Earth  are 
carried  by  ir. 

According  to  the  fame  Rules  of  Mechanicks,  the 
Circles  defer ib’d  by  Mars ,  Jupiter ,  and  Saturn,  mult 
be  found  under  the  Zodiack  ;  and  as  they  are  greater 
than  thofe  dticrib’d  by  the  Earth,  we  may  eafily 
judge,  that  they  cannot  accomplish  them  in  fo  fhort a 
Time  as  the  Earth  does  her’s. 

Though  thefe  Planets  are  always  carried  by  adireft 
Motion,  and  are  never  ftationary,  nor  retrograde; 
nevertheless,  there  mull  appear  Stations  and  Retro- 
gradations,  even  at  che  very  Time  they  are  1  uppos’d 
ro  happen;  viz.  retrograde  Motions  as  often  as  the 
Earth  pafles  between  them  and  the  Sun.  For  as  we 
advance  with  a  greater  Celerity  than  they,  towards 
the  fame  Parts,  we  muft  fee  them  every  Day  loan- 
fwer  to  various  Places  of  the  Firmament,  and  proceed 
towards  the  Side  oppofite  to  that  we  are  carried  by. 
As  to  che  Stations,  they  muft  be  remark’d,  before  and 
after  each  Recrogradation  ;  becaufe  the  Determination 
of  the  Motion  of  the  Earth  is  then,  in  fome  Mea* 
Cure,  oblique,  with  refpeft  to  the  Determination  of 
the  Motion  of  the  Planer.  Hence  the  Celerity, 
wherewith  wc  are  carried,  has  no  other  Eft  eft  than  to 
make  us  advance  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  we  may  Ice 
during  fevcral  Days,  and  in  Order,  the  Planet  under 
the  fame  Place  of  the  Firmament. 

The  Planets  are  re  prefen  ted  by  the  fame  Clu- 
rafters  the  Chy mills  ufe  to  u-prefent  iheir  M<\als  by, 
on  account  of  fome  fuppos’d  Analogy  between  lh°k 
celeflial,  and  fubrei raucous  Bodies.  Saturn  is  repn'‘ 
fenced  by  the  Character  h.  Jupiter  by  Mars  V 
Venus  V.  Mercury  To  which  we  now  add,  L7- 
lus,  the  Earth,  mark’d  T,  or  V  . 

All  the  Olifer  vat  ions  heretofore  mention’ll,  of  the 
Phenomena,  Phafes ,  See.  of  the  heavenly  Bodies, 
have  been,  for  the  grc.Uefl  Parr  of  them,  made  in 
Places  call’d  Oljlrva lories,  which  are  Building*  ulu- 
ally  in  Form  of  a  Tower,  rais’d  on  f.»mr  Eimm*11^’ 
and  cover’d  with  a  Terrace,  For  making  thole  Obier- 
vat  ions. 

The  more  celebrated  Olj'cvva tor ics,  of  our  Tniu’S 
are,  1.  'The  Greenwich  Obfcrvatory,  built  in  ^7°’ 
by  Order  of  Ring  Charles  II,  at  the  Sullic*it.iti<>n  01 
Sir  Jonas  Moor,  anil  Sir  Chriftophcr  IVren  \  ami  h|r* 
ni fil'd  with  the  moft  accurate  Inllruments  by 
lame.  The  Pei  ion  to  whom  the  Province  of  oblervmft 

..  was 
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was  firft  committed  was  Mr.  Flamfteed.  The  Green¬ 
wich  Obfervatory  is  found,  by  very  accurate  Obferva- 
jjoos,  to  lie  In  51  Degrees,  28  Minutes,  30  Seconds, 

Forth  Latitude. 

2  xhe  Paris  Ohfervatory ,  built  by  the  late  King 
Tewis  XIV-.  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Jaqties .  It  is  a  very 
fmoular,  but,  withal,  a  very  magnificent  Building; 
the^Defign  of  M.  Perrautt .  It  is  80  Feet  high,  and 
t  Xop  is  a  Terrace.  It  is  here  M.  Be  la  Hire  has 
been  employ’d.  The  Difference  in  Longitude  be-  . 
tween  this  and  the  Greenwich  Ohfervatory ,  is  2  De¬ 
crees,  20  Minutes  Weft.  In  the  Paris  Ohfervatory  is 
a  Cave,  or  Cellar,  of  170  Feet  Defcent,  for  Expe¬ 
riments  that  are  to  be  made  far  from  the  Sun,  &c. 
particularly  fuch  as  relate  to  Congelations,  Refrigera¬ 
tions,  Indurations,  Confer  vat  ions,  &V. 

3,  Father  Le  Compte  defcribes  a  very  magnificent 
Obfervatory  erected  at  Pekin ,  and  furnifh’d  by  the 
late  Emperor  of  China,  at  the  Interceffion  of  fome 
Jefuit  Mijfionaries,  chiefly  Father  Verbieft ,  whom  he 
made  his  chief  Obferver.  The  Inftrumenfs  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  large,  but  the  Divifions  lefs  accurate,  and 
the  Contrivance,  in  fome  Refpett,  lefs  commodious, 
than  thofe  of  the  Europeans .  The  firft  is  an  Armillary 
Zodiacal  Sphere ,  of  fix  Paris  Feet  Diameter ;  an  Equi¬ 
noctial  Sphere,  fix  Feet  Diameter  5  an  Azimuthal  Ho¬ 
rizon,  fix  Feet  Diameter ;  a  large  Quadrant,  fix  Feet 
Radius;  a  Sextant,  eight  Feet  Radius;  and  a  Cele- 
flial  Globe ,  fix  Feet  Diameter. 

Fycho  Brahe  ere&ed  an  Obfervatory,  in  the  little 
Eland  IVeen,  between  the  Coaft  of  1 Schonen  and  Z  el  and, 
in  the  Baltick ,  which  he  call’d  Uranihurgh  5  and  fur- 
nifh’d  it  with  Inftruments  at  his  own  Expence.  Here 
he  fpent  twenty  Years  in  obferving  the  Scars ;  the  Re- 
fult  is  his  Catalogue . 

•The  Inftruments  requifite  in  Aftronomical  Ohferva - 
lions,  are  T def copes,  of  feveral  Sizes;  Armillary  and 
Zodiacal  Spheres ;  Celeftial  Globes,  Aftronomical  Qua¬ 
drants,  Azimuthal  Horizons ,  Sextants,  See. 

A  Tel  esc  ope,  is  an  Optical  Inftrument,  confid¬ 
ing  of  feveral  GlafTes,  or  Lens’s,  fitted  into  a  Tube, 
through  which  remote  Objects  are  feen,  as  if  nigh  at 
Hand.  The  Telef copes  us’d  in  Aftronomical  Obferva - 
tionsy  call’d  alfo  Aftronomical  Telef copes,  confift  of  an 
Objeft  Glafs,  which  is  that  Glafs  turn’d  towards  the 
Objeftj  and  ,an  Eye  Glafs,  which  is  that  next  the 
Eye,  both  convex. 

Arm  ill  ary  Sphere,  is  an  Aftronomical  Inftru¬ 
ment,  reprefenting  the  feveral  Circles  of  the  Sphere, 
in  their  natural  Order  ;  ferving  to  give  an  Idea  of  the 
Office  and  Pofition  of  each  thereof,  and  to  folve  va¬ 
rious  Problems  relating  thereto.  It  is  thus  call’d,  as 
confifting  of  a  Number  of  Fafeice,  or  Rings  of  Brafs 
or  other  Matter,  call’d  by  the  Latins ,  Armill<e,  from 
their  relembling  of  Bracelets,  or  Rings  for  the  Arm. 
By  this  it  is  diftinguilh’d  from  the  Globe ,  which 
though  it  has  all  the  Circles  of  the  Sphere  on  its  Sur¬ 
face,  yet  is  not  cut  into  Armillcc,  or  Rings,  to  repre- 
fent  the  Circles  fimply,  and  alone ;  but  exhibits  alio 
the  intermediate  Spaces  between  the  Circles. 

Armillary  Spheres  are  of  different  Kinds,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Pofition  of  the  Earth  therein;. but  the 
moft  commonly  us’d  is  the  Ptolemaick\  in  the  Middle 
thereof,  upon  its  Axis,  is  a  Ball,  reprefenting  the 
Earth,  on  whofe  Surface  are  the  Circles,  i£c.  of  the 
Lrth.  The  Sphere  is  made  to  revolve  about  the  faid 
which  remains  at  Reft ;  by  which  Means,  the 
bun’s  diurnal  and  annual  Courfe  about  the  Earth,  are 
rcprcientccl,  according  to  the  Ptolcmaick  Hypothefts 5 
ann  even  by  Means  hereof  all  Problems  relating  to 
t,c  ^ bitnomena  of  the  Sun  and  Earth,  are  folv’d,  as 
upon  the  Celeftial  Globe,  and  after  the  fame  Manner. 

1  he  Cel  bstial  Globe*  is  an  artificial  Sphere, 
made  of  Metal,  Plaifter,  Paper,  or  other  Matter ;  on 
Jhoic  convex  Surface  the  fix’d  Stars  are  plac’d,  at  pro- 
pmnonable  Diftances,  together  with  the  principal 

•  lrcles  °f  the  Sphere.  The  Ufe  of  this  lnftrument 
very  extenfive;  fcarce  any  Thing  in  the  fpberical 

Jr,onomh  but  may  be  exhibited  thereby,  without 
v‘nS  rc courfe  to  trigonometrical  Calculation .  The 


principal  Points  are  contained  in  the  following  Pro* 
blems,with  their  Solutions  ;  which  will  let  the  Reader 
enough  into  the  Nature  and  Reafon  of  this  Inftru¬ 
ment,  to  apply  it,  of  his  own  Accord*  in  any  other 
Cafes. 

To  find,  1.  The  Right  Afcenfion  and  Declination 
of  a  Star,  reprefented  on  the  Surface  of  the  Globe « 
2.  The  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  a  Star.  3.  The 
Sun’s  Place  in  the  Ecliptick.  4.  The  Declination  of 
the  Sun.  5.  The  Place  of  a  Planet,  with  its  Right 
Afcenfion  and  Declination  ;  its  Longitude  and  Laci> 
tude,  for  the  Time  given.  6.  To  rettify  the  Globe, 
or  adjuft  it  to  the  Place,  fo  as  it  may  reprefenC 
the  prefen  t  State  or  Situation  of  the  Heavens.'  7.  To 
know  all  the  Scars  and  Planets,  by  Means  of  the 
Globe.  8.  To  find  the  Sun’s  Oblique  Afcenfion,  his 
Eaftern  Amplitude  and  Azimuth,  with  the  Time  of 
Riling.  9.  The  Sun’s  Oblique  Defcenfion,  Wefterrt 
Amplitude  and  Azimuth,  with  the  Time  of  Setting, 
10.  The  Length  of  the  Day  and  Night.  11.  The- 
Rifing,  Setting,  and  Culminating  of  a  Star ;  ifs  Con- 
tinuance  above  the  Horizon,  for  any  Place  and  Day; 
together  with  its  Oblique  Afcenfion  and  Defcenfion, 
and  its  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Amplitude  and  Azimuth, 
12.  The  Altitude  of  the  Sun,  or  a  Star,  forany  given 
Hour  of  the  Day  or  Night.  1 3.  The  Altitude  of 
the  Sun  by  Day,  or  of  a  Star  by  Night,  being  given  ; 
to  find  the  Time  of  that  Day  or  Night.  14.  To  find 
the  Interval  of  Time  between  the  Rifing  of  two  Stars, 
or  their  Culminations.  And,  15.  To  find  the  Be¬ 
ginning  and  Ending  of  the  Crepufculum ,  or  Twi¬ 
light. 

1.  The  Right  Afcenfion  and  Declenflon  of  a  Star 
is  found,  by  bringing  the  Star  to  the. graduated  Side 
of  the  brazen  Meridian  ;  then  the  Number  of  De¬ 
grees  intercepted  between  the  Equator  and  the  Point 
of  the  Meridian  cut  by  the  Star,  gives  its  Declina¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Degree  of  the  Equator  which  comes 
under  the  Meridian  together  with  the  Star,  is  its  Right 
Afcenfion. 

2.  By  applying  the  Center  of  the  Quadrant  of  Al¬ 
titude  over  the  Pole  of  the  Ecliptick,  in  the  fame  He- 
mifphere  with  the  Star,  and  bringing  its  graduated 
Edge  to  the  Star ;  the  Degree  on  the  Quadrant  cut  by 
the  Star,  is  the  Star’s  Latitude,  reckon’d  from  the 
Ecliptick  ;  and  the  Degree  of  the  Ecliptick  cut  by 
the  Quadrant,  its  Longitude. 

3.  If  we  feek  the  Day  of  the  Month  in  the  proper 
Calendar  on  the  Horizon,  we*))  find  againft  that  Day 
in  the  Circle  of  Signs,  the  Sign  and  Degree  the  Sun  is 
in  for  that  Day.  This  done,  by  finding  the  fame  Sign 
upon  the  Ecliptick  on  the  Surface  of  the  Globe ,  we’ll 
have  found  the  Sun’s  Place  for  that  Day.  v- 

4.  The  Sun’s  Place  for  the  Day  given  being 
brought  to  the  Meridian,  the  Degrees  of  the  Meri¬ 
dian  intercepted  between  the  Equinoctial  and  that 
Place,  are  the  Sun’s  Declination  for  that  Day,  at 
Noon. 

5.  Apply  the  Center  of  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude,' 
on  the  Pole  of  the  Ecliptick,  of  the  fame  Denomi- 

-  nation  with  the  Latitude,  .and  bring  it  to  the  given 
Longitude  in  the  Ecliptick  ;  this  Point  is  the  Planet’s 
Place :  And  bringing  it  to  the  Meridian,  its  Right 
Afcenfion  and  Declination  will  be  found. 

6.  To  rectify  the  Globe ,  &c.  1.  If  the  Place  be 

in  North  Latitude,  the  North  Pole  muft  be  rais’d 
above  the  Horizon  ;  if  in  the  South,  the  South  Pole. 
2.  The  Quadrant  of  Altitude  is  to  be  fix’d  on  the 
Zenith,  i.  e ,  on  the  Latitude  of  the  Place.  3,  By 
Means  of  a  Compafs,  or  Meridian  Line,  the  Globe 
muft  be  plac’d  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  that  the  brazen 
Meridian  may  be  in  the  Plane  of  the  terreftrial  Me¬ 
ridian.  4.  The  Degree  of  the  Ecliptick  the  Sun  is 
in,  muft  be  brought  to  the  Meridian,  and  the  horary 
Index  fet  to  12 :  Thus  will  the  Globe  exhibit  the  Face 
of  the  Heavens  for  the  Noon  of  that  Day.  5.  By 
turning  the  Globe  till  the  Index  comes  to  any  ocher 
given  Hour:  Thus  will  the  Globe  fhew  the  Face  of 
the  Heavens  for  that  Time. 
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7.  The  Stars  and  Planets  are  eafily  known.,  by 
Means  of  the  Globe  \  if,  1.  We  adjuft  the  Globe  to 
the  State  of  the  Heavens  for  that  Time.  2.  If  we 
look  on  the  Globe  for  fome  one  Star  which  we  know, 

€  pt.  the  middlemoft  Star  in  the  Tail  of  the  Great 
Bear.  3.  If  we  obferve  the  Pofition  of  the  other 
moft  confpicuous  Stars  in  the  fame  Conftellation  ;  for 
by  transferring  the  Eye  from  the  Globe  to  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  we’ll  eafily  note  the  fame  there.  4.  Thus  we 
may  proceed  from  this  .to  the  neighbouring  Conftel- 
lations,  till  we  have  learn’d  them  all.  If  the  Planets 
be  reprefented  on  the  Globe  after  the  Manner  above 
deferib’d,  by  comparing  them  with  the  neighbouring 
Stars,  we’ll  likewife  know  the  Planets. 

8.  By  rectifying  the  Globe  for  the  Hour  of  Twelve, 
and  bringing  the  Sun’s  Place  to  the  Eaftern  Side  of 
the  Horizon,  the  Number  of  Degrees  then  inter¬ 
cepted  between  that  Degree  of  the  Equator  now  come 
to  the  Horizon,  and  the  Beginning  of  Aries*  is  the 
Sun’s  Oblique  Afcenfion.  The  Degrees  on  the  Ho¬ 
rizon  intercepted  between  the  Eaft  Point  thereof,  and 
the  Point  wherein  the  Sun  is,  is  the  Ortive,  or  Rifing 
Amplitude.  The  Hour  pointed  to  by  the  Index,  is 
the  Time  of  the  Sun’s  Rifing.  Turning  the  Globe 
till  the  Index  points  to  the  prefent  Hour,  we  muftlay 
the  Quadrant  to  the  Sun’s  Place,  the  Degree  cut  by 
the  Quadrant,  in  the  Horizon,  is  the  Sun’s  Azimuth. 

9.  The  Sun’s  Oblique  Defcenfion,  Weftern  Am¬ 
plitude,  and  Azimuth,  with  the  Time  of  Setting,  is 
found  in  the  fame  Manner,  as  its  Oblique  Afcenfion, 
Eaftern  Amplitude,  &c.  excepting  that  the  Sun’s 
Place  muft  be  here  brought  to  the  Weftern  Side  of 
the  Horizon  ;  as  in  the  former  it  was  to  the  Eaftern. 

10.  The  Length  of  Day  and  Night  is  found,  1. 
By  finding  the  Time  of  the  Sun’s  Rifing  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  number’d  from  Midnight,  the  Double  thereof 
gives  the  Length  of  the  Night.  2.  By  fubtracling 
the  Length  of  the  Night  from  the  whole  Day,  or 
24  Hours,  the  Remainder  is  the  Length  of  the 
Day. 

11.  Having  adjufted  the  Globe  to  the  State  of  the 
Heavens  at  Twelve  o’-Clock  that  Day,  we’ll  find  the 
Eaftern  Amplitude,  Azimuth,  and  the  Time  of  Ri¬ 
fing  of  a  Scar,  by  bringing  the  Star  to  the  Eaftern 
Side  of  the  Horizon  ;  and  by  bringing  the  fame  Star 
to  the  Weftern  Side  of  the  Horizon,  we’ll  find  its 
Weftern  Amplitude,  and  Azimuth,  and  the  Time  of 
its  Setting.  The  Time  of  Rifing  fubtradled  from  that 
of  Setting,  leaves  the  Continuance  of  the  Star  above 
the  Horizon ;  and  this  Continuance  above  the  Ho¬ 
rizon  fubtra&ed  from  24  Hours,  leaves  the  Time  of 
its  Continuance  below  the  Horizon.  Laftly,  The 
Hour  to  which  the  Index  points  when  the  Star  is 
‘brought  to  the  Meridian,  gives  the  Time  of  Culmi¬ 
nation. 

Note*  That  Culmination,  is  the  Tranfic  of  a 
Star,  or  Planet,  over  the  Meridian  ;  or  that 
Point  of  its  Orbit  wherein  it  is  at  its  greateft  Al¬ 
titude.  Hence  a  Star  is  faid  to  Culminate ,  when 
it  paffes  the  Meridian. 

12.  The  Altitude  of  the  Sun,  or  a  Star,  for  any 
given  Hour  of  the  Day,  or  Night,  is  found  ;  1,  By 
ndj ufting  the  Globe  to  the  Pofition  of  the  Heavens, 
and  turning  it  till  the  Index  points  at  the  given  Hour. 
2.  Then  fixing  on  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude  at  90 
Degrees  from  the  Horizon,  and  bringing  it  to  the 
Sun’s  or  Star’s  Place,  the  Degrees  of  the  Quadrant  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  Horizon  and  the  Sun  or  Star,  is 
the  Altitude  requir’d. 

13,.  The  Altitude  of  the  Sun  by  Day,  or  of  a  Star 
by  Night,  being  given  ;  the  Time  of  that  Day  or 
Night  is  found,  1.  By  reftifying  the  Globes  in  the 
preceding  Problem.  2.  By  turning  the  Globe  and 
Quadrant  till  fuch  Time  ns  the  Star,  or  Degree  of  the 
\icliptick  the  Sun  is  in,  cut  the  Quadrant  in  the  given 
Degree  of  Altitude  ;  then  does  the  Index  point  at  the 
Hour  fought.  # 


14.  By  rectifying  the  Globe ,  and  bringing  the 
Quadrant  to  the  given  Azimuth  in  the  Horizon^  and 
turning  the  Globe  till  the  Star  comes  to  the  fame* 
the  Index  will  fhew  the  Time  of  Day  or  Night.  * 

15.  If  the  Pole  of  the  Globe  is  rais’d  fo  many  D. 
grees  above  the  Horizon,  as  is  the  Elevation  of  th* 
Pole  of  the  Place  5  if  the  firft  Star  is  brought  to 
Horizon,  and  the  Time  obferv’d  the  Index  points  to- 

if  the  fame  be  done  by  the  other  Star  ;  then  by  fub* 
trailing  the  former  Time  from  the  latter,  the  Re' 
mainder  is  the  Interval  between  the  Rifings  of  tbe  i^0 
Stars . 

16.  The  Crepufculum ,  or  Twilight,  is  found,  by 
firft  rectifying  the  Globe,  and  fetting  the  Index  to 

the  twelfth  Hour,  the  Sun’s  Place  being  in  the  Me¬ 
ridian.  2.  By  noting  the  Sun’s  Place,  and  turning 
the  Globe  Weftward,  as  alfo  the  Quadrant  of  Alti¬ 
tude,  till  the  Point  oppofite  to  the  Sun’s  Place  cut 
the  Quadrant  of  Altitude  in  the  eighteenth  Dmee 
above  the  Horizon,  the  Index  will  fhew  the  Time 
when  the  Twilight  commences  in  the  Morning  ? 
By  taking  the  Point  oppofite  to  the  Sun,  bringing  ic 
to  the  Eaftern  Hemifphere,  and  turning  it  till  it  meet 
with  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude  in  the  eighteenth  De- 
gree,  then  will  the  Index  fhew  the  Time  whenTwi- 
light  ends. 

An  Astronomical  Quadrant  T,  is  an  Inflru- 
ment  ufually  made  of  Brafs,  fometimes  of  wooden 
Bars,  only  fac’d  with  Plates  of  Iron,  or  the  like* 
having  its  Limb  curioufly  divided,  diagonally,  oro- 
therwife,  into  Degrees  and  Minutes,  and  eVen  Se¬ 
conds,  if  poffible;  with  plain  Sights  fix’d  to  one  Side 
of  it,  or,  inftead  thereof,  a  Telefcope  ;  and  an  index 
moving  about  the  Center,  carrying  either  plain  Sights, 
or  a  Telefcope.  Thefe  Quadrants  are  of  principal 
Ufe,  in  taking  Obfervations  of  the  Sun,  Planets,  ur 
fix’d  Stars.  The  Antients  ufed  only  plain  Sights,  but 
the  Moderns  have  found  it  of  great  Benefit  to  ufe  Te- 
lefcopes  inftead  of  them.  And  the  Contrivance  of 
moving  the  Index,  by  the  Help  of  a  Screw  on  the 
Edge  of  the  Limb,  and  of  readily  and  eafily  direct¬ 
ing  it,  and  the  Quadrant  upon  its  Pedeftal,  to  any de- 
fir’d  Phenomenon,  by  Means  of  the  Screws  .and  dented 
Wheels,  is  a  ftill  greater  Improvement  of  the  Inftru- 
ment,  whofe  Ufe  is  obvious;  for  it  being  adjufted, as 
above,  and  turn’d  horizontally  round  on  its  Ax:s till 
through  the  moveable  Telefcope  the  ObjcCt  be  feen 
to  fall  in  with  the  Point  of  lnterfe&ion  of  the  Crofs 
Bars  5  the  Degrees  cut  by  the  Index,  give  the  Altitude 
requir’d. 

Gunter* s  Quadrant,  thus  called  from  the  In¬ 
ventor’s  Name,  Edmund  Gunter,  be  Tides  the  gradua¬ 
ted  Limb,  fixed  Sights,  and  a  Plummet,  as  the  other 

Quadrants ;  has.  likewife  a  Stereograph icai  Projection 
of  the  Sphere  on  the  Plane  of  the  Equino&ial,  wM 
the  Eye  placed  in  one  of  the  Poles ;  by  which,  be- 
Tides  the  common  Ufes  of  other  Quadrants,  feveral 
ufeful  Queftions  in  Aftronomy  are  eafily  l’olv’d,  viz. 
To  find,  1.  The  Sun’s  Meridian  Altitude  for  any 
given  Day,  or  the  Day  of  the  Month  for  any  given 
Meridian  Altitude.  2.  The  Hour  of  the  Day.  3* 
The  Sun’s  Declination  from  his  Place  given,  andcon- 
trariwife.  4.  His  Right  Afcenfion,  or  contrarily. 
5.  His  Azimuth,  and  contrariwife.  6.  TheHourot 
the  Night,  from  fome  of  the  five  Stars  laid  down  on 
the  Quadrant . 

1.  The  Thread  being  laid  to  the  Day  of  the 

Month  in  the  Scale  next  the  Limb;  the  Degree  it 
cuts  in  the  Limb,  is  the  Meridian  Altitude  of  the 
Sun.  Thus  the  Thread  being  laid  on  the  15th  0 
May,  cuts  590  30',  the  Altitude  fought.  And  con¬ 
trarily,  the  Thread  being  let  to  the  Meridian  Alti¬ 
tude,  will  fhew  the  Day  of  the  Month.  , 

2.  Having  put  the  Bead,  which  fl ides  on  theT  nrcaa, 
to  the  Sun’s'PJace  in  the  Eclipcick,  the  Sun’s  Aiutu^ 
muft:  be  obferv’d  by  the  Qjjadrant  \  then,  " 

T!i read  he  laid  over  the  fame  in  the  Limb,  the  m‘.u 
will  fall  upon  the  Hour  requir’d.  Thus,  fuppk0’ 
the  10th  of  April ,  the  Sun  being  then  in  the  bcfd‘ ' 


ning 
Quadrant 


c  taunts ,  we  obferve  the  Sun’s  Altitude  by  the 
“  ;  t0  be  36°,  we  place  the  Bead  to  the  Be- 

-wr- .  -r  qaurus  in  the  Ecliptick ,  and  lay  the 

gT?  nver  36°  of  the  Limb;  and  find  the  Bead  to 

nfupon  the  Hour- Line  mark’d  3  and  g  ; , accord- 

1  fivHour  is  either  9  m  the  Morning,  or  3  in 
'he  Afternoon.  Again,  laying  the  Bead  on  the  Hour 

2£h t  JS'.  »•«.  Tb.t  ,te  Bead  ™,  alto  be 

bv  bringing  the  .Thread  to  the  Day  of  the 
m  th  ’and  the  Bead  to  the  Hour-Line  of  12. 

M  getting  the  Bead  to  the  Sun’ s  Place  in  the  Eclip- 
■  ?'  moving  the  Thread  to  the  Line  of  De- 

<f’Zd  the  Bead  -will  cut  the  Thread  of  De- 

‘iLlion  requir’d.  Contrarily,  the  Bead  being  ad- 
Za  ro  a  cfiven  Declination,  and  the  Thread  mov’d 
JU  rhe  Eclipitcky  the  Bead  will  cut  the  Sun9 s  Place. 
t0  \  We  muft  lay  the  Thread  on  the  Sun9 s  Place  in 

tht Ecliptick,  and  the  Degree  it  cuts  on  the  Limb, ’is 
he  Right  Afcenfion  of  the  Sun.  Contrarily,  laying  the 
Thread  on  the  Right  Afcenfion,  it  cuts  the  Sun9 s  Place 

m  feReaffythe  Bead  for  the  Time,  (as  in  the  fecond 

Article)  and  obferve  the  Sun9s  Altitude ;  bring  the 
Thread  to  the  Complement  of  that  Altitude  ;  thus  the 
Bead  will  give  the  Azimuth  fought,  among  the  Azi¬ 
muth  Lines, 


Note,  That  the  Azimuth  of  the  Sun,  or  a  Star , 
is  ’an  Arch  of  the  Horizon  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  the  Meridian  of  the  Place,  and  any  given 
Vertical.  The  Azimuth  is  the  Complement  of 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  Amplitude  of  a  Qua¬ 
drant. 


6.  Fit  the  Bead  to  the  Star  you  intend  to  obferve, 
and  find  how  many  Hours  it  is  off  the  Meridian,  (by 
the  fecond  Article)  then  from  the  Right  Afcenfion  of 
the  Star,  fubtraft  the  Sun9 s  Right  Afcenfion ,  converted 
into  Hours ;  and  mark  the  Difference ;  which  Differ¬ 
ence  added  to  the  obferv’d  Hour  of  the  Star  from  the 
Meridian,  fhews  how  many  Hours  the  Sun  is  gone 
from  the  Meridian*  which  is  the  Hour  of  the  Night. 
Suppofe,  for  Example,  on  the  15th  of  May  the  Sun 
being  in  the  4th  Degree  of  Gemini ,  I  fet  rhe  Bead  to 
Arfturus  \  and  obferving  his  Altitude ,  find  him  to  be 
in  the  Weft,  about  520  high*  and  the  Bead  to  fall  on 
the  Hour- Line  of  2  Afternoon;  then  will  the  Hour 
be  n  Hours,  50  Minutes  paft  Noon,  or  10  Minutes 
fhort  of  Midnight,  For  6 20,  the  Sun's  Right  Afcen - 
ft  on,  converted  into  Time,  makes  4  Hours,  8  Mi¬ 
nutes,  which  fubtradted  from  13  Hours,  58  Minutes* 
the  Right  Afcenfion  of  Artturus,  the  Remainder  will 
be  9  Hours,  50  Minutes;  which  added  to  2  Hours, 
the  obferv’d  Diftance  of  Arflurtis  from  the  Meridian, 
fliews  the  Hour  of  the  Night  to  be  u  Hours,  50 
Minutes.  ■ 


A  Sextant,  is  an  Aftronomical  Inft r time nt,  made 
like  a  Quadrant ;  excepting  {hat  its  Limb  only  com¬ 
prehends  60  Degrees.  The  Ufe  and  Application  of 
the  Sextant,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Quadrant . 

The  Motions,  Places,  and  other  Phenomena  of  the 
Planets,  both  Primary  and  Secondary ,  are  alfo  di¬ 
gged,  or  computed  into;  what  we  call  Aftronomical 
Tables.  The  oldeft  of  them  are  the  Ptokmaick ,  found 
in  Ptolemy *s  Almageft ;  but  theft?  no  longer  agree 
with  the  Heavens.  In  1252,  Alphonfo  XI,  King  of 
Coftile,  undertook  the  correcting  them,  chiefly  by 
die  Afllftance  of  lfaac  Azan ,  a  Jew  \  and  fpent 
400,000  Crowns  therein,  Thus  arofe  the  Alphonftnc 
Tables,  to  which  that  Prince  himfelf  prefix’d  a  Pre- 
hcc.  But  their  Deficiency  was  foon  perceiv’d  by 
Par  bach  itts  and  Regiomontanus  \  upon  which,  Rcgio- 
wont  anus,  and  after  him  Walt  her  us ,  and  Warn  crus, 
JPplied  themfelves  to  Celcftial  Obfervations,  for  the 
krther  amending  them  ;  but  Death  prevented  any 

I rogrefs  therein, 

,  < ’dtyernietts ,  in  his  Book  of  the  Celcftial  Revolu- 
inflead  of  the  Alphonftnc  Tables ,  gives  others  of 


his  Own  Calculation,  from  the  latter,  and  partly  from 
his  own  Obfervations.  From  Copernicus's  Obferva¬ 
tions  and  Theories,  Erafmus  Reinholdus  compil’d  the 
Prunetick  Tables.  But  Tycho  Brahe ,  becoming  fenfi- 
ble,  even  in  his  Youth,  of  the  Deficiency  of  them* 
applied  himfelf,  with  a  great  deal  of.  Afiiduity,  to 
Celeftial  Obfervations ;  yet  all.  he  gain’d  thereby, 
was,  to  adjuft  the  Motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon » 
though  Longomontanus,  from  the  fame,  to  the  Theo¬ 
ries  of  the  feveral  Planets  publifh’d  in  his  Aftronomia 
Danica ,  added  Tables  of  their  Motions,  now  call’d 
the  Danijh  Tables ;  and  Kepler ,  like  wife,  from  the 
fame,  in  1627,  publifh’d  the.  Rudolpbine  Tables, 
which  are,  now,  much  efteem’d.  Thefe  were  after¬ 
wards,  Anno  1650,  turn’d  into  another  Form;  by 
Maria  Cunitia,  whofe  Aftronomical  Tables ,  compre¬ 
hending  the  Effefb  of  Kepler9 s  Phyfical  Hypothecs ;  are. 
exceedingly  eafy,and  fatisfy  all  the  Phenomena,  with¬ 
out  any  Trouble  of  Calculation,  or  any  Mention  of 
Logarithms ;  fo  that  the  Rudolpbine  Calculus  is  here 
greatly  improv’d. 

Mercator  made  a  like  Attempt,  in  his  Aftronomical 
Inftitution ,  publifh’d  in  1676;  and  the  like  did  J . 
Baptift  Marini ,  whofe  Abridgment  of  the  Rudolpbine 
Tables  was  prefix’d  to  a  Latin  yerfion  of  Street's 
Aftronomia  Carolina,  publifh’d  in  1705.  Lanjbergius , 
indeed,  endeavour’d  to  diferedit  the  Rudolpbine  Ta¬ 
bles ,  and  fram’d  Perpetual  Tables,  as  he  calls  them* 
of  the  Heavenly  Motions ;  but  his  Attempt  was  ne¬ 
ver  much  regarded  by  the  Aftronomers  ;  and  Horror 
gave  a  fufficient  Check  to  his  Arrogance,  in  his  De¬ 
fence  of  the  Keplerian  Aftronomy.  Nor  was  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  Rudolpbine  Tables  impair’d  by  the  Phi - 
lolaick  Tables  of  Bullialdus9 s  Hypothecs ;  or  th*e  Bri- 
tannick  T ables  of  John  Newton ;  or  the  French  ones  of 
the  Count  De  Pagan  ;  or  the  Caroline  Tables  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Street ;  all  calculated  on  Dr.  Ward *s  Hypothecs  j 
or  the  Novalageftick  Tables  of  Ricciolus. 

The  lateft  Tables  are  the  Ludovician ,  publifh’d  in 
1702,  by  M.  Be  la  Hire ,  wholly  from  his  own  Ob¬ 
fervations,  and  without  the  Afllftance  of  any  Hypo- 
tbfit.  - 

.  We  defign’d  to  prefix  the  Caroline  Tables  to  this 
Treatife  of  Aftronomy ;  but  as  they’ll  take  up  feveral 
Sjieets  of  Paper,  and  confequently  would  perhaps  ap¬ 
pear  too  tedious,  to  thofe  of  our  Subfcribers  who  have 
Ho  Tinclure  of  Aftronomy  ;  we’ll  defer  publifhing 
them,  till  the  latter  End  of  this  Work,  when  the 
Subfcribers  will  have  them  Time  enough  to  bind  with 
the  reft  of  the  Book. 

•  1 

The  Invention  of  Aftronomy  remains  yet  a  Problem* 
though  Belus,  King  of  AJfyria ,  Atlas ,  King  of  Mau¬ 
ritania,  &c.  are  complimented  with  having  been  the 
firft  Inventors  and  Cultivators  of  ic.  For  this  Rea- 
fon  it  is,  perhaps,  that  Plato  tells  us,  that  it  was  a 
Barbarian  who  firft:  obferv’d  the  Heavenly  Motions , 
induced  to  ic  by  the  Clearneft  of  the  Weather  in  the 
Summer  Seafon,  as  in  Egypt  and  Syria ;  where  the 
Stars  are  conflantly  feen,  there  being  no  Rain  or 
Clouds  to  interrupt  the  Profpedt.  And  the  Want  of 
this  Clearnefs  of  Atmofphere,  the  fame  Author  lays 
down  as.  the  Reafon  why  the  Greeks  came  fo  late  to 
the  Knowledge  of  Aftronomy . 

Some  Authors  attribute  to  the  Chaldeans  the  Inven¬ 
tion  of  Aftronomy ,  as  well  as  of  Aftrohgy,  and  pre¬ 
tend,  that  a  Chaldean*  Aftronomer,  and  AJirofogcr  are 
fynonymous.  Others  confider  the  antient  Hebrews  as 
the  firft  Inventors  of  Aftronomy  ;  and  pretend,  that 
our  Protoplaftus  Adam  applied  himfelf  to  ic:  Though 
I  am  of  a  different  Opinion  5  for  he  mult  have  done 
ic,  while  in  the  Garden*  or  after  he  had  been  expel  I’d 
from  it.  If  in  the  Garden,  and  in  his  State  of  Inno¬ 
cence,  what  could  he  have  dilcover’d  then,  of  this 
vifible  World,  which  had  not  been  reveal'd  to  him 
by  his  divine  Creator ;  and  could  he  have  any  Ambi¬ 
tion  to  penetrate  further  into  the  Myftery  of  the  Cre¬ 
ation,  than  what  could  contribute  toward  advancing 
his  temporal  Felicity,  which  was  then  fo  perfect,  as  to 
be  impofllble  lor  him  to  make  the  lea II  Addition  to  it 
by  any  new  Difcovery  ?  It  muft  be  fuppos'd,  that  ho  . 

knew 
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knew  enough,  then,  oF  the  Motion  of  the  Heavens* 
(which  he  had  all  the  Reafon  to  believe  were  form’d 
for  him,  and  confequenrly  fhould  always  move  in 
that  jufF  Order  eftabhfh’d  among  them,  and  necefiary 
to  caufe  chofe  'periodical  Mutations ,  which  fhould  al¬ 
ways  render  his  tranfitory  Manfion  enchanted,  ahd 
fortunate)  to  raife  his  Thoughts  from  the  Admiration 
of  chat  inimitable  Piece  of  Workmanfhip,  to  the 
Contemplation  of  the  divine  Perfections  of  the  great 
ArchiceCh  Why  even  fhould  we  not  fuppofe  that 
Adam  had  by  Infufion,  and  from  the  firft  lnftant  of 
his  Creation,  what  we  have  fo  long  attempted  in  vain 
to  gain  by  Art,  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  Motions 
of  the  Heavens ,  of  the  Number  of  the  fined  Stars , 
of  the  D fiances  of  the  Planets ,  of  their  Revolutions * 
Phajes ,  Phenomena,  Sec,  and  if  not,  had  it  not  been 
a  Crime  in  him  to  have  attempted  in  the  Garden  the 
Difcovery  of  what  the  Almighty  had  judg’d  proper  to 
hide  from  him  ?  But  perhaps  he  did  not  become  an 
Affronomer  till  after  he  had  forfeited  his  Innocence, 
and  made  a  fort  of  Divorce  with  his  Senfes  and  Rea¬ 
fon  ;  i.  e%  after  his  Expulfion  from  the  Garden  ; 
which  I  can  fcarcely  believe,  efpecially  when  1  reflect 
on  that  fevere  Punifhment  indicted  on  him,  by  his 
offended  Creator,  In  fudore  vultus  tui  vefeeris  Panem ; 
In  the  Sweat  of  thy  Brow  fhalt  thou  eat  thy  Bread : 
Which  makes  me  fuppofe  that  he  could  not  fpare 
Time  enough  to  make  aftronomical  Obfervations, 

Rudbeck ,  with  more  Appearance  of  Reafon,  com¬ 
pliments  the  Swedes *  in  his  Atlantica *  with  the  In¬ 
vention  of  Afironomy ,  founded  on  the  great  Diverfity 
in  the  Length  of  the  Days  in  that  Country,  which 
he  fuppofes  muft  naturally  lead  the  People  to  conclude 
the  Earth  round,  and  that  they  live  near  one  of  its 
Extremes  ;  and  that  prompted  thereby  to  enquire 
further  into  the  great  Oppofition  of  Seafons,  the 
Swedes  foon  difeover’d  that  the  Sun  bounds  its  Pro- 
grefs  by  a  certain  Space  in  the  Heavens,  &c.  which 
Sentiment  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Reafon,  if  fup- 
ported  by  hiftorical  FaCts,  which  are  not  to  be  met 
with. 

Porphyry  would  have  the  Origin  of  Afironomy  tra¬ 
ced  as  far  as  the  Building  of  Babel ,  and  infinuates, 
perhaps,  that  that  monftrous  Edifice  was  ereCted  for 
an  Obfervatory *  from  whence  Nimrod*  the  ProjeClor 
of  the- Work,  could  have  eafier  peep’d  into  Heaven, 
(being  himfelf  of  a  very  tall  Stature)  than  ever  Cafiini 
or  Flamfteed did,  even  with  the  Afliftance  of  their  mofl 
monftrous  Tele  [copes.  But  if  the  Almighty  was  pro¬ 
vok’d  at  their  too  great  Curiofity,  or  not,  the  Truth 

is,  if  we  believe  Mofes *  that  he  confounded  the  Un¬ 
der  ftanding  of  the  Aftronomers,  a  Malady,  which 
has  been  fince  hereditary,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  Fa¬ 
mily  i  though,  if  we  believe  Porphyry ,  there  were 
found  in  Babylon ,  when  taken  by  Alexander *  Cele- 
ftial  Obfervations  for  the  Space  of  1903  Years,  which 
therefore  muft  have  commenc’d  within  115  Years  of 
the  Flood,  or  15  Years  of  the  Building  of  Babel . 

Achilles  Tatius *  with  far  greater  Foundation,  con- 
fiders  the  Egyptians  as  the  firft  Inventors  of  Afironomy* 
who  took  Care  to  have  their  Knowledge  therein  tranf- 
mitted  to  Poftericy,  by  having  it  engraven  on  Co¬ 
lumns  and  Pyramids.  Laertius  informs  us,  that  from 
the  Egyptians ,  Afironomy  pafs’d  to  the  Greeks ,  and  that 
Thales  Milefms  firft,  about  the  r<yth  Olympiad*  and  af¬ 
ter  him  Eudoxus  and  Pythagoras *  traveled  into  Egypt 
to  be  inftruCled  therein. 

Pythagoras ,  after  he  had  liv’d  in  a  clofe  Commu¬ 
nity  with  the  Egyptian  Priefts  for  feven  Years,  and 
had  been  initiated  into  their  Religion,  where  he  was 
Jet  into  the  true  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe  ;  pafs’d  af¬ 
terward  into  Greece  and  Italy ,  where  he  taught  the 
firft  Elements  of  that  curious,  though  very  intricate 
Science.  He  had  made  fo  confiderable  a  Progrefs  in 

it,  that  he  went  further  in  his  Difcoveries,  than  his 
Matters  \  for  he  was  the  firft:  who  placed  the  Sun  in 
the  Center  of  the  Syftem*  and  made  the  Earth  and 
Planets  to  turn  round  him.  Suppofing  the  diurnal 
Motion  of  the  Sun  nnc]  fixed  Stars  to  proceed  from  the 
Earth's  Motion  round  its  own  Axis,  and  confequently 


few  more  of  his  Difciples,  continu’d  to  cukhat 
Afironomy.  att 


It  continu’d  in  that  languifhing  State,  till  the 
Unties*  Kings  of  Egypt ,  declar’d  themfelves  its  Pro! 
te&ors,  by  eredting  an  Academy  at  Alexandria*  v/hich 
produc’d  feveral  eminent  Aftronomers  ;  and,  amone 

the  reft,  Hipparchus ,  who  undercook  to  number  the 

Stars *  and  to  leave  the  Heavens  as  an  Inheritance 
to  Pofterity.  He  foretold  the  Ecltpfes ,  both  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon ,  for  600  Years;  and  on  his  Obfitn- 
tions  is  founded  Ptolemy’s  Mey&XwuvIccgif. 

Afironomy  was  a-frefh  introduc’d  into  Europe ,  after 
feveral  Ages  Exile,  by  the  Sarazens*^  who  had  got  a 
Tindture  of  it,  in  their  Conqueft  of  Egypt*  and 
brought  what  they  knew  of  it  from  Africa  into  Spain 
where  it  was  cultivated  by  the  greateft  Genius's,  and 
patroniz’d  by  the  greateft  Princes  ;  even  fo  far,  that 
Alphonfus ,  King  of  C  aft  He*  made  Afironomy  one  of 
his  moft  ferious  Occupations,  and  enrich’d  it  with 
thofe  Tables  which  ftill  bear  his  Name.  Copernicus 
re-eftablifh’d  the  antient  Pythagorean  Syftem ,  and  Ty¬ 
cho  publifh’d  a  Catalogue  of  770  fixed  Stars ,  from  his 
own  Obfervations.  Kepler*  from  Tycho's  Labours, 
foon  after  difeover’d  the  true  Theory  of  the  Wortt* 
and  the  phyftcal  Laws  by  which  the  Heavenly  Bodies 
move.  Galileo  firft  introduc’d  Telefcopes  into  dftro * 
nomy*  and  by  their  Means  difeover’d  the  Satellites  of 
Jupiter ,  the  various  Phafes  of  Saturn*  the  Spots  in  the 
Sun *  and  his  Revolution  upon  his  Axis.  HewUus , 
from  his  own  Obfervations *  furnifh’d  a  Catalogue  of 
fixed  Stars*  much  more  compleac  than  Tycho's.  Huy¬ 
gens  and  Cajfini  difeover’d  the  Satellites  of  Saturn*  2nd 
his  Ring.  And  Gajfendus ,  Horrox *  Bullialdus*  Wad* 
Ricciolus*  Gafcoign*  &c.  each  contributed  very  con* 
fiderably  to  the  Improvement  of  Afironomy . 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  firft  demonftrated,  from  pbyfml 
Confiderations *  the  great  Laws  that  regulate  all  the 
heavenly  Motions,  fets  Bounds  to  the  Planets  Orbs, 
and  determines  their  greateft  Excurfions  from  the 
Sun*  and  their  neareft  Approaches  to  him.  He  has 
given  us  a  new  Theory  of  the  Moon*  which  accurately 
anfwers  all  her  Inequalities*  and  accounts  for  them 
from  the  Law  of  Gravity  and  Mechanifm.  Which 
is  as  follows : 

The  Obfervatory  of  Greenwich  is  more  Weft  than 
that  of  Paris ,  by  20  19';  than  that  of  Uranihrgh* 
120  51' 30".  ’  _  .  , 

Sir  Ifaac  places  the  following  mean  Motions  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon*  from  the  Vernal  Equinox *  in  the  Meri¬ 
dian  of  Greenwich *  viz. 


Anno  1680,  the  laft  Day  of  December* 
0.  S.  the  mean  Motion  of  the  Sun, 
Merid.  is 

Of  the  Apogee  of  the  Sun 
The  mean  Motion  of  the  Moon 
Of  the  Apogee  of  the  Moon 
Of  the  Afcending  Node  of  the  Lunar 
Orbit 

And  Anno  1 700,  the  laft  Day  of  De¬ 
cember*  O.  S.  the  mean  Motion  of 
the  Sun,  Merid.  is 
Of  the  Apogee  of  the  Sun 
The  mean  Motion  of  the  Moon 
Of  the  Moon’s  Apogee 
Of  the  Afcending  Node 
Therefore  in  20  Julian  Years,  or 
7305  Days,  the  Motion  of  the 
Sun  is 

The  Motion  of  the  Sun’s  Apogee 
The  Motion  of  the  Moon  is 
Of  the  Moon’s  Apogee 

The  Motion  of  the  Node 
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All  the  above- mention’d  Motions  are  irom  the 
point  of  the  Vernal  Equinox.  But  if  the  Motion,  in 
antecedent*#,  of  the  Equinoctial  Point  be  fubrradrted 
from  them,  viz,  i6'4o">  the  following  Motions  will 
remain,  with  Refpeft  to  the  fixed  Stars ,  in  20  Julian 

Years,  viz. 


The  Motion  oF  the  Sun 
Of  the  Sun’s  Apogee 

Of  the  Moon 
Of  the  Moon’s  Apogee 
Of  the  Node  of  the  Moon 
According  to  this  Computation,  the 

f r epical  Y^31 
And  the  Sydereal  Year 
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Thefe  mean  Motions  of  the  Moon  (according  to  Sir 
][(W  Newton)  are  fubjedt  to  various  Inequalities.  1. 
There  are  annual  Equations  of  thofe  above- mention’d  ; 
mean  Motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  and  of  the  Apogee 
and  Node  of  the  Moon .  The  annual  Equation  of  the 
•mean  Motion  of  the  Sun ,  depends  on  the  Eccentricity 
of  the  Lunar  Orbit  round  the  Sun,  which  is  of  1644- 
Parts  of  which  the  mean  Diftance  of  the  Sun  from 
the  Earth  is  1000  ;  hence  call’d  the  Equation  of  the 
Center-,  which,  when  the  greateft,  is  i°  56'  20". 

The  greateft  annual  Equation  of  the  Moon,  is  1 1' 
49";  of  her  Apogee ,  20';  and  of  her  Node,  9  30". 
Thefe  four  annual  Equations  are  always  proportion- 
able  among  thcmfelves ;  fo  if  one  of  them  be 
greateft,  the  other  three  will  alfo  be  greateft;  and  if 
one  be  dimini/h’d,  the  other  three  are  likewife  dimi- 
nilh’d :  Whence  the  annual  Equation  of  the  Sun’s 
Center  being^  given,  the  other  three  Equations  are 
given  likewife,  as  it  appears  by  the  Table.  For  if 
the  annual  Equation  ol  the  Center  of  the  Sun  agree¬ 
able  to  what  Time  foever,  taken  from  thence,  be 
call’d  P,  and  makes  Ar  P  =  Q.  Qjf  Ac-  Q^=r  R, 

JP=  D,  D  + *  D  =  E,  and  D  -  A-  D  =  2  F :  The 

annual  Equation  of  the  Moon  anfwering  to  that  Time, 
will  be  R,  of  the  Lunar  Apogee  E;  and  of  the  Node 
F.  Let  it  be  obferv’d,  that  if  the  Equation  of  the 
Sun’s  Center  is  to  be  added,  the  abovemention’d  Equa¬ 
tion  of  the  Moon  is  to  be  fubtra&ed,  the  Equation  of 
the  Lunar  Apogee  added,  and  the  Equation  of  the 
Node  fubtra&ed.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Equation 
of  the  Sun’s  Center  is  to  be  fubt  rafted,  the  Equation 
of  the  Moon  iliall  be  added,  that  of  the  Apogee  fub- 
trafted,  and  that  of  the  Node  added. 

There  is  another  Equation  of  the  mean  Motion  of 
the  Moon,  (continues  Sir  Ifaac)  depending  on  the  Si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Lunar  Apogee  with  Refpeft  to  the  Sum , 
which  is  greateft  when  the  Moon’ s  Apogee  is  in  an 
Oftant  with  the  Sun,  and  vaniflies,  when  it  arrives  at 
the  Syzygics,  or  Quadratures.  This  Equation,  when 
greateft,  riles  to  3'  5 ?/',  the  Sun  being  then  in  Peri - 
g>co-,  but  ii  the  Sun  be  in  Apog*eo ,  it  goes  no  further 
than  3'  34",  In  the  other  Diltanccs  of  the  Sun  from 
die  Earth,  this  Equation  is  reciprocally  greateft,  as 
Cube  oi  that  Diftance.  But  when  the  Moon’s 
Apogee  is  beyond  the  Odlanta,  the  laid  Equation 
grows  Ids;  and  is  to  the  greateft,  fuppos’cl  the  fame 
ymancc  ol  the  Earth  and  Sun,  as  the  Sims  of  the 
duj)le  Diftance  of  the  Lunar  Apogee  from  the  Syzygy^ 
^Quadrature,  to  the  Radius.  ThE  is  added  to  the 
°tion  of  the  Moon ,  when  the  Moon’s  Apogee  p.iflirs 
fr?ra  ^,e  Qiiiitl rat urc  of  the  Sun  to  the  Syzygy,  and 
uitracted  in  the  Paffige  of  the  Apogee  from  the  Syzvry 


to  the  Quadrature. 

There  is  likewife  another  Equation  of  the  Moon ’s 
U'10n>  depending  on  the  Afpcft  of  the  Nodes  of 
tl  ^  Crbit  with  the  Sun  \  and  is  groan; ft  when 

arc  theOftanis  of  the  Sun,  but  vaniflies 

Afiy  lcL,cil11 .5  h^ygics,  or  at  the  Quadrate 
0i  ,  *  liquation  is  proportional  to  the  Sine 

'*  <■«!*  Diftance  of  the  Node  from  the  next  Sy- 

47"  *Tir*  •  a^raturc  5  anc^  w^cn  the  greateft,  riles  to 
us  is  added  to  the  Motion  ol  the  Moon ,  when 


jj.e  .  . .  1 ''V  1  ivjuuun  oi  me  moon,  wnen 

°des  pals  ii  oni  the  Syzygics  of  the  Sun  to  li is 


no  m  r. 

Quadratures  ;  and  fubtradled,  in  their  Pafiage  from 
the  Quadratures  to  the  Syzygies. 

Take  off,  fays  again  the  fame  Author,  the  mean 
Motion  of  the  Moon's  Apogee,  equated  as  above,  from 
the  true  Place  of  the  Sun,  the  Remains  will  be  the 
annual  Argument  of  the  faid  Apogee. 

Having  form’d  of  thefe  Principles  (proceeds  Sir 
Ifaac)  a  Table  of  Equations  of  the  Apogee  of  the 
Moon ,  and  of  the  Eccentricities  of  her  Orbic,  to  every 
Degree  of  the  annual  Argument,  to  the  Place  of  the 
Moon's  Apogee ,  firft  adequated,  as  above  *,  let  be  ad¬ 
ded  the  Equation  lately  found,  if  the  annual  Argu¬ 
ment  be  Jefs  than  90°,  or  greater  than  i8o°j  but  if 
lefs  than  2  70°,  let  it  be  fubtradled  :  The  Sum  or  Dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Lunar  Apogee,  equated  a  fecond  Time  ; 
which  fubtradled  from  the  Moon's  Place,  equated  a 
third  Time,  there  remains  the  mean  Anomaly  of  the 
Moon  anfwering  lo  the  Time  given.  Moreover,  from 
this  'mean  Anomaly  of  the  Moon ,  and  the  Eccentricity 
of  the  Orbit,  we’ll  have  a  Proftapherafis ,  or  Equation 
of  the  Mocn’ s  Center. 

The  greateft  Variation  of  the  Moon,  (fays he)  viz. 
that  which  happens  when  the  Moon  is  in  the  Oftants 
of  the  Sun,  is  almoft  reciprocally  as  the  Cube  of  the 
Diftance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth.  Let  it  be  taken 
37'  25",  while  the  Sun  is  in  Perig.ro ;  and  33'  4" 
while  in  Apogao  ;  and  let  the  Difference  of  that  Vari¬ 
ation  in  the  Odtants  be  reciprocally  as  the  Differences 
of  the  Cubes  of  the  Di (lances  of  the  Sun  from  the 
Earth,  and  from  thence  let  a  Table  be  made  of  the 
faid  Variation  of  the  Moon  in  the  Sun’s  Oftants,  to 
every  ten,  fix,  or  five  Degrees  of  the  mean  Anomaly  ; 
and  for  the  Variation  beyond  the  Otfhints  ;  let  it  be  as 
a  Radius  to  the  Sine  of  the  duple  Diftance  of  the 
Moon  from  the  next  Syzygy,  or  Quadrature.  Thus 
the  Variation  above  found  in  the  Octant,  to  the  Vari¬ 
ation  anfwering  to  the  Afpeft  given  ;  which  added 
to  the  Place  of  the  Moon  above  found,  in  the  firft  and 
third  Square,  (computing  from  the  Sun)  or  iubtrafted 
from  the  fame,  fhews,  in  the  fecond  and  fourth,  the 
Place  of  the  Moon  fifthly  equated. 

Again,  as  the  Radius  is  to  the  Sine  of  the  Sum  of 
the  Diltanccs  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun,  and  of  the 
Apogee  of  rhe  Moon  from  the  Apogee  of  the  Sun,  (or 
to  the  Sine  of  the  Excels  of  that  Sum  above  560°); 
fo  is  2  1  o"  to  the  fixrh  Equation  of  the  Place  of  the 
Moon  ;  to  be  fubtraftfcd,  if  the  aforefaid  Sum,  or  the 
Excefs,  be  lefs  than  a  Semicircle  ;  and  added,  if 
greater.  Let  alfo  the  Radius  be  to  rhe  Sine  of  the 
Diftance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun,  as  2  20'  to  the 
feventh  Equation;  this  take  off,  when  the  Light  of 
the  Moon  increafes;  and  add,  when  it  diminifhes; 
and  the  Place  of  the  Moon  will  come  out  equated  lor 
the  feventh  Time,  which  is  her  Place  in  her  proper 
Orbit.  This  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Equation, 
here  brought  through  the  mediocre  Quantity  2'  20",  is 
not  always  of  the  fame  Magnitude,  but  is  increas’d 
and  dimini  fil’d,  according  to  the  Situation  of  the 
Moon's  Apogee  ;  for  if  the  Lunar  Apogee  had  been  in 
Conjunction  with  the  Sun’s  Apogee ,  the  aforefaid 
Equation  is  very  near  54''  greater,  and  as  much  lefs, 
if  in  Oppofition  ;  and  it  Vibrates,  or  wavers,  between 
the  great  Quantity,  3'  14',  and  the  lefs  Quantity, 

1  26". 

If  the  fixth  and  feventh  Equations  be  increas’d  or 
diminifh’d  in  the  reciprocal  Ratio  of  the  Mean's  Di¬ 
ftance  from  the  Eanh,  /.  c.  in  the  direft  Ratio  of  the 
horizontal  Parallax  of  the  Moon ,  they’ll  become  more 
c  xu  61 , 

From  the  true  Place  of  the  Sun,  take  off  tlic  mean 
Motion  of  (he  Afccnding  Node  of  rhe  Moon,  equated 
as  above;  what  remains,  will  be  the  annual  Argument 
of  the  Node.  Newton  reckons  the  horizontal  Paral¬ 
lax  of  the  Moon ,  in  the  Syzygies,  at  a  mean  Diftance 
from  the  Earth,  57' 3 o".  The  horary  Motion,  33' 
32"  32'",  and  the  apparent  Diameter  si'  3°\  But  in 
the  Quadratures,  at  a  mean  Diftance  from  the  Earth, 
he  reckons  the  Parallax  56'  40",  the  horary  Motion 
32'  12''  2%  and  the  apparent  Diameter  31'  3".  The 
4  F  Mvon’s 
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knew  enough,  then,  oF  the  Motion  of  the  Heavens, 
(which  he  had  all  the  Reafon  to  believe  were  form’d 
for  him,  and  confcquently  fhould  always  move  in 
that  juft  Order  eftabhfh’d  among  them,  and  necefiary 
to  caufe  thofe  periodical  Mutations ,  which  fhould  al¬ 
ways  render  his  .tranfitory  Manfion  enchanted,  arid 
fortunate)  to  raife  his  Thoughts  from  the  Admiration 
of  that  inimitable  Piece  of  Workmanfhip,  to  the 
Contemplation  of  the  divine  Perfections  of  the  great 
Architect.  Why  even  fhould  we  not  fuppofe  that 
Adam  had  by  Infufion,  and  from  the  firft  Inftant  of 
his  Creation,  what  we  have  fo  long  attempted  in  vain 
to  gain  by  Art,  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  Motions 
of  the  Heavens ,  of  the  Number  of  the  fixed  Stars , 
of  the  D  fiances  of  the  Planets ,  of  their  Revolutions , 
Phajes,  Phenomena,  &c.  and  if  not,  had  it  not  been 
a  Crime  in  him  to  have  attempted  in  the  Garden  the 
Difcovery  of  what  the  Almighty  had  judg’d  proper  to 
hide  from  him  ?  But  perhaps  he  did  not  become  an 
Aftronomer  till  after  he  had  forfeited  his  Innocence, 
and  made  a  fort  of  Divorce  with,  his  Senfes  and  Rea¬ 
fon-;  /.  e,  after  his  Expulfion  !from  the  Garden 
which  I  can  fcarcely  believe,  efpecially  when  I  reflect 
on  that  fevere  Punifhmenc  inflidled  on  him,  by  his 
offended  Creator,  In  fudore  vul/us  tui  vefceris  Panem ; 
In  the  Sweat  of  thy  Brow  /halt  thou  eat  thy  Bread : 
"Which  makes  me  fuppofe  that  he  could  not  fpare 
Time  enough  to  make  aftronomical  Obfervations. 

Rudbeck,  with  more  Appearance  or  Reafon,  com¬ 
pliments  the  Swedes ,  in  his  Atlantic  a,  with  the  In¬ 
vention  of  Aftronomy,  founded  on  the  great  Diverfity 
in  the  Length  of  the  Days  in  that  Country,  which 
he  fuppofes  muft  naturally  lead  the  People  to  conclude 
the  E'arth  round,  and  that  they  live  near  one  of  its 
Extremes ;  and  that  prompted  thereby  to  enquire 
further  into  the  great  Oppofttion  of  Seafons,  the 
Swedes  foon  difeover’d  that  the  Sun  bounds  its  Pro- 
grefs  by  a  certain  Space  in  the  Heavens,  &c.  which 
Sentiment  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Reafon,  if  fup- 
ported  by  hiftorical  Fafts,  which  are  not  to  be  met 
with. 

«  Porphyry  would  have  the  Origin  of  Aftronomy  tra¬ 
ced  as  far  as  the  Building  of  Babel,  and  infinuates, 
perhaps,  that  that  monftrous  Edifice  was  eredfed  for 
an  Obfervatory,  from  whence  Nimrod ,  the  Project  or 
of  the- Work,  could  have  eafier  peep'd  into  Heaven, 
(being  himfelf  of  a  very  tall  Stature)  than  ever  Cajfini 
or  Flamfieed  did,  even  with  the  Afliftance  of  their  mod 
monftrous  Tele fc opes,  But  if  the  Almighty  was  pro* 
vok'd  at  their  too  great  Curiofity,  or  not,  the  Truth 

is,  if  we  believe  Mofes,  that  he  confounded  the  Un- 
defftanding  of  the  Aftronomers,  a  Malady,  which 
has  been  -fince  hereditary,  more  or  Iefs,  in  the  Fa - 
wily  \  though,  if  we  believe  Porphyry ,  there  were 
found  in  Babylon y  when  taken  by  Alexander ,  Cele- 
ftial  Obfervations  for  the  Space  of  1903  Years,  which 
therefore  muft  have  commenc’d  within  115  Years  of 
the  Flood,  or  15  Years  of  the  Building  of  Babel 

Achilles  Tat  ins ,  with  far  greater  Foundation,  con- 
fid  ers  the  Egyptians  a9  the  firft  Inventors  of  Afironomy , 
who  took  Care  to  have  their  Knowledge  therein  tranf- 
mitted  to  Pofterity,  by  having  it  engraven  on  Co¬ 
lumns  and  Pyramids.  Laertius  informs  U9,  that  from 
the  Egyptians ,  Afironomy  pafs'd  to  the  Greeks,  and  that 
Thales  Mileftus  firft,  about  the  19/^  Olympiad,  and  af¬ 
ter  him  Eudoxus  and  Pythagoras,  traveled  into  Egypt 
to  be  inftrudtcd  therein. 

Pythagoras ,  after  he  had  Jiv’d  in  a  clofe  Commu¬ 
nity  with  the  Egyptian  Priefts  for  feven  Years,  and 
had  been  initiated  into  their  Religion,  where  he  was 
let  into  the  true  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe  ;  pafs’d  af¬ 
terward  into  Greece  and  Italy ,  where  he  taught  the 
firft  Elements  of  that  curious,  though  very  intricate 
Science .  He  had  made  fo  confiderable  a  Progrefs  in 

it,  that  he  went  further  in  his  Difcoveries,  than  his 
Matters*  for  he  was  the  firft  who  placed  the  Sun  in 
the  Center  of  the  Syftem ,  and  made  the  Earth  and 
Planets  to  turn  round  him.  Suppofing  the  diurnal 
Motion  of  the  Sun  and  fixed  Stars  to  proceed  from  the 
Earth's  Motion  round  its  own  Axis,  and  confcquently’ 


Pythmn^ 


apparent  only,  and  not  real.  After 

Aftronomy  funk  into  Negledl  5  moft  of  the  Otter v 
tions  brought^  from  Babylon  were  loft,  and 
could  recover  but  a  very  final!  Number  of 
However,  Philolaus  and  Ariftarchus  Sa'mius,  wjtjj  ‘ 

few  more  of  his  Difciples,  continu’d  to  cultivat* 
Aftronomy .  *  '  e 

It  continu’d  in  that  languifhing  State,  till  the 
lemiesy  Kings  of  Egypt,  declar’d  themfelves  its  pro] 
tedtors,  by  erefting  an  Academy  at  Alexandria,  which 
produc'd  feveral  eminent  Aftronomers ;  and,  amon? 
the  reft,  Hipparchus ,  who  undertook  to  number  the 
Stars,  and  to  leave  the  Heavens  as  an  Inheritance 
to  Pofterity.  He  foretold  the  Eclipfes,  both  of  the 
Sun  arid  Moon,  for  600  Years;  and  on  his  Obfir^. 
tions  is  founded  Ptolemy's  MeyctXna-uvjecgt?. 

Aftronomy  was  a-frefh  introduc’d  into  Europe,  after 
feyeral  Ages  Exile,  by  the  Sarazens,^  : who  had  gota 
Tincture  of  it,  in  their  Conqueft  of  Egypt,  and 
brought  what  they  knew  of  it  from  Africa  into  Spain 
where  it  was  cultivated' by  the  greateft  Genius's,  and 
patroniz’d  by  the  greateft  Princes  5  even  fo  far,  that 
Alphonfus,  King  of  Caftile ,  made  Aftronomy  one  of 
his  moft  ferious  Occupations,  and  enrich'd  it  with 
thofe  Tables  which  ft  ill  bear  his  Name.  Copernicus. 
re- eftabli  fh'd  the  anti  enc  Pythagorean  Syftem,  and  Tp 
cho  publilh’d  a  Catalogue  of  770  fixed  Stars,  from  his 
own  Obfervations.  Kepler ,  from  Tycho's  Labours, 
foon  after  difeover’d  the  true  Theory  of  the  World, 
and  the  phyfical  Laws  by  which  the  Heavenly  Bodies 
move.  Galileo  firft  introduc’d  Telefcopes  into  Afiro- 
nomy ,  and  by  their  Means  difeover’d  the  Satellites  of 
Jupiter ,  the  various  Phafes  of  Saturn,  the  Spots  in.  the 
Sun,  and  his  Revolution  upon  his  Axis.  Hevelius , 
from  his  own  Obfervations,  furnifh'd  a  Catalogue  of 
fixed  Stars ,  much  more  compleat  than  Tycho's .  Hup 
gens  and  Cajfini  difeover’d  the  Satellites  of  Saturn,  and 
his  Ring.  And  Gaffendus,  Horrox ,  Bullialdus,  Ward, 
Ricciolus ,  Gafcoign ,  &c.  each  contributed  very  con- 
fiderably  to  the  Improvement  of  Aftronomy. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  firft  demonftrated,  from  pbfiical 
Confiderations ,  the  great  Laws  that  regulate  all  the 
heavenly  Motions,  fets  Bounds  to  the  Planets  Orbs, 
and  determines  their  greateft  Excurfions  from  the 
Sun,  and  their  neareft  Approaches  to  him.  He  has 
given  us  a  new  Theory  of  the  Moon,  which  accurately 
anfwers  all  her  Inequalities,  and  accounts  for  them 
from  the  Law  of  Gravity  and  Meehan ifm.  Which 
is  as  follows : 

_  •  ►  1 

The  Obfervatory  of  Greenwich  is  more  Weft  than 
that  of  Paris,  by  2°  19';  than  that  of  Uranibtirgb% 
120  51' 30". 

Sir  Ifaac  places  the  following  mean  Motions  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon ,  from  the  Vernal  Equinox ,  in  the  Meri¬ 
dian  of  Greenwich 9  viz. 


Anno  1680,  the  laft  Day  of  December , 
O.  S.  the  mean  Motion  of  the  Sun, 
Merid.  is 

Of  the  Apogee  of  the  Sun 
The  mean  Motion  of  the  Moon 
Of  the  Apogee  of  the  Moon 
Of  the  Afcending  Node  of  the  Lunar 
Orbit 

And  Anno  1700,  the  laft  Day  of  Der, 
cember ,  O.  S.  the  mean  Motion  of 
the  Sun,  Merid.  is 
Of  the  Apogee  of  the  Sun 
The  mean  Motion  of  the  Moon 
Of  the  Moon’s  Apogee 
Of  the  Afcending  Node 
Therefore  in  20  Julian  Years,  or 
7305  Days,  the  Motion  of  the  lie 
Sun  is 

The  Motion  of  the  Sun’s  Apogee 
The  Motion  of  the  Moomis 
Of  the  Moon’s  Apogee 

The  Motion  of  the  Node 
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Ail  the  above- mention’d  Motions  are  from  the 
p  .  c  0f  the  Vernal  Equinox.  But  if  the  Motion,  in 
*  lefpAentia*  of  the  Equinoctial  Point  be  fubt  rafted 
from  them,  viz.  1 6' 46",  the  following  Motions  will 
remain,  with  Refpeft  to  the  fixed  Stars ,  in  20  Julian 

Years,  viz. 


The  Motion  of  the  Sun 
Of  the  Sun’s  Apogee 
Of  the  Moon 
Of  the  Moon’s  Apogee 
Of  the  Node  of  the  Moon 

According  to  this  Computation,  the 

$ ropical  Ypal  i3 
And  the  Sydereal  Year 
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Thefe  Motions  of  the  (according  to  Sir 
Jfaac  Newton)  are  fubjedt  to  various  Inequalities.  1. 
There  are  annual  Equations  of  thofe  above- mention’d  ; 
wean  Motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  and  of  the  Apogee 
and  Node  of  the  Moon.  The  annual  Equation  of  the 
man  Motion  of  the  Sun,  depends  on  the  Eccentricity 
of  the  Lunar  Orbit  round  the  Sun ,  which  is  of  i644 
Parts  of  which  the  mean  Diftance  of  the  Sun  from 
the  Earth  is  1000  s  hence  call’d  the  Equation  of  the 
Center  \  which,  when  the  greateft,  is  i°  56'  20". 

The  created:  annual  Equation  of  the  Moon ,  is  1 1' 
49"  5  of°her  Apogee ,  20'*,  and  of  her  Node ,  of  30". 
Thefe  four  annual  Equations  are  always  proportion- 
able  among  themfelves ;  fo  if  one  of  them  be 
greateft,  the  other  three  will  alfo  be  greateft ;  and  if 
one  be  dimini/h’d,  the  other  three  are  ljkewife  dimi- 
nifh’d :  Whence  the  annual  Equation  of  the  Sun’s 
Cmter  being  given,  the  other  three  Equations  are 
given  like  wife,  as  it  appears  by  the  Table.  For  if 
the  annual  Equation  of  the  Center  of  the  Sun  agree¬ 
able  to  what  Time  foever,  taken  from  thence,  be 
call’d  P,  and  makes  -Ar  P  =  Q,  Q+  Qj=  R, 
«P  =  D,  D-F ^  =  E,  and  D  ~  Vy  D  =  2  F :  The 
annual  Equation  of  the  Moon  anfwering  to  that  Time, 
will  beR,  of  the  Lunar  Apogee  E;  and  of  the  Node 
F.  Let  it  be  obferv’d,.  that  if  the  Equation  of  the 
Sun’s  Center  is  to  be  added,  the  abovemention’d  Equa¬ 
tion  of  the  Moon  is  to  be  fubtradted,  the  Equation  of 
the  Lunar  Apogee  added,  and  the  Equation  of  the 
Node  fubtradted.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Equation 
of  the  Sun’s  Center  is  to  be  fubtradted,  the  Equation 
of  the  Moon  fhall  be  added,  that  of  the  Apogee  fub¬ 
tradted,  and  chat  of  the  Node  added. 

There  is  another  Equation  of  the  mean  Motion  of 
the  Moon ,  (continues  Sir  Jfaac)  depending  on  the  Si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Lunar  Apogee  with  Refpedt  to  the  &///, 
which  is  greateft  when  the  Moon’s  Apogee  is  in  an 
Oftanc  with  the  Sun,  and  vanifiies,  when  it  arrives  at 
the  Syzygies,  or  Quadratures.  This  Equation,  when 
greateft,  rifes  to  3'  52'',  the  Sun  being  then  in  Peri- 
giC0f  but  if  the  Sun  be  in  Apog<co,  it  goes  no  further 
than  3'  34",  In  the  other  Diftances  of  the  Sun  from 
the  Earth,  this  Equation  is  reciprocally  greateft,  as 
the  Cube  of  that  Diftance.  But  when  the  Moon’s 
Apogee  is  beyond  the  Odtants,  the  faid  Equation 
&rows  lels ;  and  is  to  the  greateft,  fuppos’d  the  fame 
Diftance  of  the  Earth  and  Sun,  as  the  Sines  of  the 
uuplc  Diftance  of  the  Lunar  Apogee  from  the  Syzygy, 
or  Quadrature,  to  the  Radius.  This  is  added  to  the 
Motion  of  the  Moon,  when  the  Moon’s  Apogee  pufics 
horn  the  Quadrature  of  die  Sun  to  the  Syzygy,  and 
lubt rafted  in  the  Pa  11  age  of  the  Apogee  from  the  Syzygy 

to  the  Quadrature. 

There  is  Jikewile  another  Equation  of  the  Moon’s 
Motion,  depending  on  the  Afpefl  of  the  Nodes  of 

m  nar  with  the  Sum,  and  is  greateft  when 

w  Nodes  are  in  the  O  flan  is  of  the  Sun,  but  vanifiies 

AfCV1,Cy-C?lJ  c^lli  tyzy&*es*  or  at  Quad  rare 

peel.  This  Equation  is  proportional  to  the  Sine 
2, 1  iL*  duple  Diftance  of  the  Node  from  the  next  Sy- 
J!r, Quadrature  j  and  when  the  greateft,  rifes  to 
J  ‘  |  ‘1IS  |s  added  to  the  Motion  of  the  Moon,  when 

e  Nodes  pafs  from  the  Syzygies  of  the  Sun  to  his 


Quadratures ;  and  fubtradted,  in  their  Pafiage  from 
the  Quadratures  to  the  Syzygies. 

Take  off,  fays  again  the  fame  Author,  the  mean 
Motion  of  the  Moon’s  Apogee ,  equated  as  above,  from 
the  true  Place  of  the  Sun,  the  Remains  will  be  the 
annual  Argument  of  the  faid  Apogee. 

Having  form’d  of  thefe  Principles  (proceeds  Sir 
Jfaac)  a  Table  of  Equations  of  the  Apogee  of  the 
Moon ,  and  of  the  Eccentricities  of  her  Orbit,  to  every 
Degree  of  the  annual  Argument,  to  the  Place  of  the 
Moon’s  Apogee ,  firft  adequated,  as  above  ;  let  be  ad¬ 
ded  the  Equation  lately  found,  if  the  annual  Argu¬ 
ment  be  lefs  than  90°,  or  greater  than  180°;  but  if 
lefs  than  270°,  let  it  be  fubtradted  :  The  Sum  or  Dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Lunar  Apogee ,  equated  a  fecond  Time  ; 
which  fubtradted  from  the  Moon’s  Place,  equated  a 
third  Time,  there  remains  the  mean  Anomaly  of  the 
Moon  anfwering  10  the  Time  given.  Moreover,  from 
this  mean  Anomaly  of  the  Moon ,  and  the  Eccentricity 
of  the  Orbit,  we’ll  have  a  Pr ojt  cipher afis,  or  Equation 
of  the  Moon’s  Center. 

The  greateft  Variation  oF  the  Moon,  (fays  he)  vizi 
that  which  happens  when  the  Moon  is  in  the  Odtants 
of  the  Sun,  is  almoft  reciprocally  as  the  Cube  of  the 
Diftance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth.  Let  it  be  taken 
37'  25",  while  the  Sun  is  in  Perigao\  and  33'  4'* 
while  in  Apogao  %  and  let  the  Difference  of  that  Vari¬ 
ation  in  the  Odtants  be  reciprocally  as  the  Differences 
of  the  Cubes  of  the  Diftances  of  the  Sun  from  the 
Earth,  and  from  thence  let  a  Table  be  made  of  the 
faid  Variation  of  the  Moon  in  the  Sun’s  Odtants,  to 
every  ten,  fix,  or  five  Degrees  of  the  mean  Anomaly  ; 
and  for  the  Variation  beyond  the  Odtants  ;  let  it  be  as 
a  Radius  to  the  Sine  of  the  duple  Diftance  of  the 
Moon  from  the  next  Syzygy,  or  Quadrature.  Thus 
the  Variation  above  found  in  the  Octant,  to  the  Vari¬ 
ation  anfwering  to  the  Afpedt  given  ;  which  added 
to  the  Place  of  the  Moon  above  found,  in  the  firft  and 
third  Square,  (computing  from  the  Sun)  or  fubtradted 
from  the  fame,  fbews,  in  the  fecond  and  fourth,  the 
Place  of  the  Moon  fifthly  equated. 

Again,  as  the  Radius  is  to  the  Sine  of  the  Sum  of 
the  Diftances  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun,  and  of  the 
Apogee  of  the  Moon  from  the  Apogee  of  the  Sun,  (or 
to  the  Sine  of  the  Excels  of  that  Sum  above  360°)  j 
fo  is  7!  10"  to  the  fixrh  Equation  of  the  Place  of  the 
Moon  \  to  be  fubtradted,  if  the  aforefaid  Sum,  or  the 
Excefs,  be  lefs  than  a  Semicircle  5  and  added,  if 
greater.  Let  alfo  the  Radius  be  to  the  Sine  of  the 
Diftance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun,  as  2!  20''  to  the 
feventh  Equation  ;  this  take  off,  when  the  Light  of 
the  Moon  increafes*  and  add,  when  it  diminifhesj 
and  the  Place  of  the  Moon  will  come  out  equated  for 
the  feventh  Time,  which  is  her  Place  in  her  proper 
Orbit.  This  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Equation, 
here  brought  through  the  mediocre  Quantity  2'  20°,  is 
not  always  of  the  fame  Magnitude,  but  is  increas’d 
and  diminilh’d,  according  to  the  Situation  of  the 
Moon’s  Apogee  *,  for  if  the  Lunar  Apogee  had  been  in 
Conjundlion  with  the  Sun’s  Apogee,  the  aforefaid 
Equation  is  very  near  54*'  greater,  and  as  much  Ids, 
if  in  Oppofuion  ;  and  it  lihrates ,  or  wavers,  between 
the  great  Quantity,  3'  14',  and  the  lefs  Quantity, 
1'26'V 

If  the  fixth  and  feventh  Equations  be  increas’d  or 
diminifh’d  in  the  reciprocal  Ratio  of  the  Mcon’s  Di¬ 
fiance  from  the  Earth,  /.  e .  in  the  diredt  Rath  of  the 
horizontal  Parallax  of  the  Moon,  they’ll  become  more 
exadt. 

From  the  true  Place  of  the  Sun,  take  off  the  mean 
Morion  of  the  Afcending  Node  of  the  Moon ,  equated 
as  above  •,  what  remains,  will  be  the  annual  Argument 
of  the  Node.  Newton  reckons  the  horizontal  Para l* 
lax  of  the  Moon,  in  the  Syzygies,  at  a  mean  Diftance 
from  the  Earth,  57'  30".  The  horary  Motion,  33' 
32"  32'",  and  the  apparent  Diameter  31'  30".  But  in 
the  Quadratures,  at  a  mean  Diftance  from  the  Earth, 
he  reckons  the  Parallax  56'  40",  the  horary  Motion 
32’  12"  2%  and  the  apparent  Diameter  31'  3".  The 
4  F  Mo  on’ ^ 
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Moon's  Center  at  a  mean  Di (lance  in  the  Sun’s  O&ant, 
he’ll  have  diftant  from  the  Center  of  the  Earth,  as  6° 

*  of  the  Earth’s  Semidiameters.  He  reckons  the  Sun’s 
horizontal  Parallax  io",  and  his  apparent  Diameter  in 
the  mean  Diftance  from  the  Earth,  32'  15". 

The  Earth’s  Atmofphere ,  in  breaking  and  diffipating 
the  Moon's  Light,  throws  a  Shadow,  as  if  it  was 
opake,  at  the  Altitude  at  lead  of  40  or  50  geogra¬ 
phical  Miles  (he  calls  a  geographick  Mile  the  fixtieth 
Tart  of  a  Degree  of  the  great  Circle  on  the  Earth’s 
Superficy)  ;  this  Shadow  falling  on  the  Moon,  in  a 
Lunar  Eclipfe ,  increafes  the  Shadow  of  the  Earth, 
and  to  every  Mile  of  the  Earth’s  Atmofphere  anfwers 
every  Second  in  the  Moon's  Difk  *,  therefore  the  Semi¬ 
diameter  of  the  Earth’s  Shadow  thrown  into  the 
Moon's  Difk,  is  to  be  augmented  very  near  50  Seconds. 
This  is  a  general  Idea  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  'Theory  of 
the  Moon. 

Mr.  Flamfieed ,  upwards  of  4^  Years,  watch’d  the 
Motions  of  the  Stars*  and  has  given  us  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  curious  Oblervations  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Planets,  befides  a  Catalogue  of  3000  fix’d  Stars  ; 
which  are  more  than  double  the  Number  in  that  of 

Hevelius. 

Afironomy,  with  Refped  to  its  different  States,  is 


divided  into  Old  and  New  Afironomy.  Claudius  Pi0 
lemy ,  who  died  A.  D.  147.  has  given  a  very  perfeff 
Defcription  of  the  Old,  or  Antient  Afironomy ,  jn  ^ 
MeyxX-n  Xvm&u  an  Epitome  whereof  was  made,  f0r 
the  Learners,  by  Purbachius  and  Regiomontanus ,  jn 
1550,  containing  the  whole  Dodrine  of  the  heavenly 
Motions,  their  Magnitudes,  Eclipfes,  &c.  * 

Copernicus  is  confider’d  as  the  Inventor  or  Founder 
of  the  New  Ajlronomy ,  in  his  fix  Books  of  the  Cels. 
ftial  Revolutions,  publifh’d  in  1566.  The  Aflronl 
mers  of  Note,  who  have  wrote  according  to  Coper, 
metis's  Syftcm,  are,  Kepler •,  in  his  Commentaries  of 
the  Motions  of  Mars ,  publifh’d  in  1609.  BulliaJ 
dus's  Aslronomia  Pbilolaica, publish'd  h>  1645.  Warfa 
AJlronomia  Geometric  a,  publifh’d  in  1656.  Win^ 
Afironomia  Britannica ,  publifh’d  in  1669.  JS)ewion{ 
AJlronomia  Britannica ,  publifh’d  in  1657.  ^ 
Street's  AJlronomia  Carolina,  in  1661. 

We  have,  in  Ricciolus' s  Almagejlam  Novum ,  p^. 
lifh’d  in  1657,  the  feveral  Hypothefes  of  all  tj,e 
AJlronomers,  antient,  as  well  as  modern  ■,  and  in  Gre. 
gory's  Elementa  AJlronomia  Phyjicat  &  Geometric a.  jn 
1702,  the  whole  modern  Afironomy ,  as  founded’ on 
the  Difcoveries  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton . 
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ATHEISM,  is  a  facrilegioufly  prefumptuous 
Doctrine,  or  rather  blafphematory  Extrava¬ 
gance,  invented  by  the  Father  of  Falftiood,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  perfuade  Mankind  to  deny  the  Exiftence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  of  a  Providence. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Atbeifm,  one  Speculative, 
and  the  other  Practical. 

The  fpeculative  Atbeifm  is  that  founded  on  Princi¬ 
ples  and  Theory.  And  the  practical  Atbeifm  has  for 
its  Origin,  Vice,  Debauchery,  Immorality,  and  Irre- 
ligion  *,  which  make  thofe  abandon’d  to  it  wifh  there 
was  no  God,  to  punifh  their  Crimes,  or  to  reward  the 
Virtue  of  thole,  who  by  their  exemplary  and  religious 
Life  confefs  his  Exiftence. 

Thofe  two  Sorts  of  Atbeifm  have  been  cenfur’d  in 
all  Ages,  and  under  all  Sorts  of  Religions,  not  only 
as  injurious  to  chat  omnipotent,  fupreme,  and  eternal 
Being,  who  has  form’d  the  World  of  Nothing;  but 
alfo  as  contrary  to  Reafon,  and  to  thofe  juft  Senti¬ 
ments  of  Gratitude  we  are  oblig’d  to  exprefs  to  the 
divine  Providence,  for  our" Exiftence,  and  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  Care  /lie  takes  of  our  Prefervation  *,  fince  was 
fhe  to  forget,  for  a  finglc  Moment,  that  we  are  the 
Work  of  her  Hands,  at  that  very  Inftant  we  fhould 
return  into  our  former  Nothing. 

Plato  diftinguifhes  three  Kinds  of  A  thrifts ;  fome 
who  deny  abfolutely  that  there  are  any  Gods.  Others 
who  allow  the  Exiftence  of  Gods,  but  maintain  that 
they  do  not  concern  them  Pelves  with  human  Affairs, 
and  lb  deny  a  Providence.  And  others,  who  believe 
there  are  Gods,  but  think  that  they  remit  the  greateft 
Crimes  lor  the  final  left  Supplication  ;  though,  in  my 
Opinion,  (lbs  la  ft  Cliffs  are  not  properly  Atbeifts,  but 
only  a  Sed  of  Libertines ,  who  to  fiicnce  the  fevere 
Reproaches  of  their  Confcience, againft  the  Diforders 
of  a  licenrious,  diflolute,  perhaps  very  criminal  Life  ; 
anti  the  hr  ft  Rudiments  of  Religion  they  were  in- 
ftruded  in,  in  their  Infancy,  which  reprefented  God 
as  a  juft  and  impartial  Judge,  rewarding  Virtue,  and 
punching  Vice  with  the  greateft  Severity,  being  not 
perhaps  yet  quite  obliterated  in  their  Memory,  they 
endeavour  to  mitigate  that  Severity,  and  reprefent  it 
to  thcmfelves  as  extremely  exaggerated  by  their  firft 
Tutors,  They  know  that  there  is  a  God  j  they  con¬ 
ic  Is  that  he  is  to  he  their  Judge,  and  to  call  them  to 
a  juft  Account  for  all  the  Adhons  of  their  Lives  ;  but 
they  would  dive  ft  him,  if  they  could,  of  one  of  his 

chief,  or  principal  Attributes,  Juflicc:  They  will  of¬ 


fend  him,  and  would  do  it  with  Impunity,  and  with¬ 
out  his  being  fenfible  of  the  Offence. 

Thofe  of  the  fecond  Clafs,  who  would  perfuade  us 
that  they  have  the  moft  high,  advantageous,  and  per¬ 
fect  Idea  of  the  Divinity ,  are  not  neither  to  be  con- 
fider’d  as  Atbeifts,  and  are  very  little  different  from 
thofe  of  the  laft  Clafs ;  for  if  there  is  any  among 
them,  it  is  only  in  the  Choice  they  make  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  Attribute,  to  indulge  themfelves  in  their  Extra¬ 
vagancies,  Diforders,  and  Licentioufnefs  :  For  they 
both  confcfs  the  Exiftence  of  a  God  ;  they  both  ac¬ 
knowledge  in  him  thofe  divine  Attributes  which  are 
peculiar  to  a  fupreme,  eternal,  and  incomprehenfible 
Being:  But  the  one  relies  on  his  Clemency,  Compaf- 
fion,  and  Manfuetude ;  and  the  other  on  the  Subli¬ 
mity  of  his  divine  Apprehenfion,  far  above  the  Care 
of  this  tranfnory  World.  Thefe  would  have  him  en¬ 
tirely  buried  in  the  Contemplation  of  his  divine  At¬ 
tributes,  in  which  confifts  his  Divinity,  (the  inex* 
hauftible  Source  of  that  unalterable  Felicity  theBlef- 
fed  enjoy  in  the  celeftial  Manfions)  without  minding 
trifling  Affairs,  and  the  infignificant  Adions  of  Crea¬ 
tures  infinitely  beneath  his  Attention,  who  can  nei¬ 
ther  advance  his  Glory,  nor  offend  him  :  And  thofe, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  him  mind  his  Creatures, 
fo  far,  as  to  confider  all  their  Offences  as  Infirmities 
infeparable  from  the  vitiated  Origin  of  human  Na¬ 
ture  5  and,  as  fuch,  excufe  them. 

Therefore  there  are,  in  Fad,  no  Atheifis ,  but  thofe 
of  the  firft  Clafs ;  though  the  greateft  Part  of  our 
Theologians  arc  of  Opinion,  that  there  can  be  no 
Atheijls  ;  and  that  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  fucli,  arc 
only  affeded  ones ;  fince  we  have  all  within  us  an  in¬ 
nate  Idea  of  the  Divinity ,  which  can  be  prov’d,  by 
that  natural  Inclination  we  have,  as  foon  as  sve  begin 
to  know  our  felves,  of  adoring  a  fupreme  Being,  under 
fome  Form  or  other.  Ever  fince  the  Creation,  under 
both  Hcmifpheres,  and  as  far  as  the  reinoten  C  i* 
mates,  amid  ft  the  fcorching  Sands  of  Africa ,  and  t  lie 
vaft  and  dark  Forefts  of  America  ;  there  have  been 
found  Men,  who,  though  diftinguifh’d  from  tlL 
Brutes  but  by  a  fmall  Glimmering  of  Scnfe  and  K«- 
fon,  and  barren,  and  uncultivated,  as  their  Lem  » 
have  liften’d  to  the  imperfed  Didates  of  that  Real  » 
which  could  perfuade  them  that  there  was  fometmng 
above  their  Apprehenfion,  who  had  a  Supcrintcw  - 
ency  over  all  created  Beings ,  and  who  kept  all  ' 
nary  Things  in  that  Regularity,  and  juft 
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,vh  fubfifted  among' them,  and,  as  fuch,  claim’d 
h  'r  Adoration.  But  as  thofe  Ideas  of  a  Divinity 
theIe  too  confus’d,  too  imperfect,  and  too  much 
'ver  nM  up  in  the  Senfes,  for  to  be  rais’d  to  the  Con- 

Tmolation  of  the  divine  Objed  they  Teem’d  to  be  de¬ 
fin’d  for 3  thofe  ignorant  Men  look’d  round  about 
hem  for  one,  among  .  the  vifible  ones,  who  could 
deferve  that  religious  Care  :  And  finding  the  Sun  and 
Moon  the  moft  incomprehenfible  of  all  vifible 
Things,  their  periodical  Motions ,  their  Radiancy ,  and 
Situation,  above  all  other  created  Beings ,  to  be  fome- 
thin°-  miraculous ,  and  divine  3  they  proftrated  them- 
felvS  before  them  :  But  then,  though  miftaken  in  the 
Obieft,  they  were  not  in  their  Intentions  ;  which 
prov’dlhat  they  knew  there  was  a  God,  though  they 
were  ignorant  where  he  was,  and  who  he  was. 

To^his  Notion,  or  Idea  of  the  Exigence  of  a  fu- 
preme  Being,  muft  agree  all  thofe,  who  are  willing  to 
declare  freely  and  candidly  their  real  Sentiments  3 
for  then  they  are  oblig’d  to  confefs  that  there  is  a  fpi- 
rituai  and  fimple  Subftance,  exiftent  by  it  felf,  eternal, 
immenfe,  infinite,  omnipotent,  all-feeing,  all-con¬ 
taining,  governing,  and  giving  Motion  to  all  Things. 
Had  Protagoras  and  Diagoras  (who,  according  to 
fu  Hi  us,  lib.  1.  DeNatur.  Deorum ,  were  charg’d  with 
being  profefs’d  Atheifts)  been  afk’d.  Who  was  he 
whole  Exiftence  they  denied,  they  muft  have  an- 
hver’d,  God ,  or  a  fpiritual  Subftance,  perfectly  fim¬ 
ple,  perfedlly  eternal,  immenfe,  and  infinitely  per¬ 
fect;  which  muft  be  the  common  Notion  of  all  ra¬ 
tional  Beings,  which  the  Epicureans  have  attempted 
to  obliterate  in  our  Imaginations,  by  reprefenting  God 
as  an  extended  Subftance  3  and,  among  the  reft,  Spi- 
nofa,  an  sltheifi  of  our  Time,  who  being  born  at 
Amjterdm,  among  the  Jews ,  profefs’d,  at  firft,  the 
Jewifb  Religion,  and  the  Cbriftian  afterwards,  though 
both  in  Appearance  only  :  At  laft,  by  a  juft  Judg¬ 
ment  of  God,  as  it  happens  always  to  thofe,  who, 
though  they  know  him,  do  not  ferve  him  as  they 
ought,  renounced  all  Sorts  of  Religion,  infatuated  with 
the  extravagant  Ideas  he  had  form’d  to  himfelf,  contrary 
to  thofe  he  was  born  with,  of  afupreme  Being,  he  began 
to  teach  that  there  is  nothing  properly  and  abfolutely 
exifting  but  Matter,  and  the  Modification  of  Matter  3 
among  which  are  even  comprehended  Thoughts,  ab- 
ftratt  and  general  Ideas,  Comparifons,  Relations, 
Combinations  of  Relations,  ft?r.  That  God  is  not, 
as  we  imagine,  an  infinite,  intelligent,  happy,  and 
perfect  Being,  nor  any  Thing  but  that  natural  Virtue, 
or  Faculty,  which  is  diffus’d  throughout  all  Creatures  3 
and  though  he  be  the  Caufe  of  all  Things  that  exift, 
he  is  not,  however,  different  from  them.  That  there 
is  but  one  Beingj,  and  one  Nature  ;  and  that  this  Na¬ 
ture  produces  within  it  felf,  by  an  immanent  Ad,  all 
thofe  which  we  call  Creatures  5  and  that  this  Being  is, 
at  the  fame  Time,  both  Agent  and  Patient,  efficient 
Caufe  and  Subjedt*  but  that  he  produces  nothing  of 
himfelf,  but  Modifications. 

Spin  of  a  could  not  conceive  either  that  Matter  is  eter¬ 
nal,  and  different  from  God,  or  that  it  could  be  pro¬ 
duc’d  from  nothing,  or  that  an  infinite  and  free  Being 
could  have  made  a  World  fuch  as  this  is.  He 
thought  that  a  Matter  which  exifts  necefiarily,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  is’ void  of  Adivity,  and  fubjed 
jo  the  Bower  of  another  Principle,  is  an  Objed  that 
ftartlcs  our  Underftanding,  as  there  Teems  no  Agree¬ 
ment  between  the  three  Conditions.  He  Tuppos’d, 
that  a  Matter  created  out  of  nothing  is  no  leTs  incon¬ 
ceivable,  whatever  Efforts  wc  make  to  form  an  Idea 

0  an  Aft  of  the  Will,  that  can  change  what  before 
was  nothing,  into  real  Subftance,  befidcs  its  being  con- 
jrijty  to  that  known  Maxim  of  Philofophers,  Ex  ni - 
do  nihil  fit ,  Neither  could  he  imagine  that  an  infi- 

holy,  free  Being,  who  could  have  made 
ls  Creatures  good,  and  happy,  fhould  rather  chufe  to 
tave  them  wicked,  and  eternally  mifcrable  j  and  the 

*  a,Vc  kems  difficult  to  reconcile  the  Freedom 

Man  with  the  Quality  of  being  made  out  of  no- 

Ullg*  from  this  he  concluded,  in  his  Treat ife  Thto- 


logico  Poliiicus,  that  all  Religions  ate  only  political 
Engines,  calculated  for  the  publick  Good  3  to  render 
the  People  obedient  to  Magiftratts,  and  to  make 
them  pradife  Virtue  and  Morality.  He  endeavours 
to  fkew,  in  the  fame  Treatife,  that  the  Pentateuch  is 
not  the  Work  of  Mofes\  and  has  alTo  his  particular* 
Sentiments,  as  to  the  Authors  of  the  other  Books. 
This  Treatife,  Theologico  Politicus^  printed  at  Ha?n- 
hourg  in  1670,  was  condemn’d  by  a  Publick  Decree 
of  the  States  of  Holland ,  though  it  has  fince  been  fold 
publickly,  and  even  reprinted,  both  in  Latin  and 

French^  in  that  Country,  and  lately  in  Englijh  at 
London . 

Thofe  who  have  attempted  to  refute  Spinofa’s  Doc¬ 
trine,  are,  Witfius ,  in  Holland 3  Majus ,  in  Germany  5 
De  la  Motte ,  in  England 3  Bredenbourgy  Velthuyfius , 
De  V *rfe ,  Poiret ,  Wittichius ,  Lami,  Jaqueloty  Jens , 
Color usy  Jenichen ,  Budciis ,  and  Fabricius. 

Therefore  leaving  to  thofe  Authors  the  Care  of 
rooting  out  a  Dodrine  fo  contrary  to  that  innate  No¬ 
tion  we  fhould  have  of  the  Exiftence  of  a  fupreme 
Being  3  we’ll  proceed  on  the  moft  convincing  Proofs 
of  that  innate  Idea.  Tertullian  Apologet.  c.  ij.  proves 
God’s  Exiftence,  from  this  natural  Teftimony  of  our 
Soul.  Qua  licet'  fays  he,  carcere  corporis  preffd,  licet 
injlitutionibus  pravis  circumfcripta ,  licet  libidinibus 
concupifcentiis  evigcrata9  licet  falfis  diis  exancillata  3 
cum  tamen  refipifeit ,  ut  ex  crapuky  ut  ex  fomno ,  ut  ex 
alt  qua  valetudine9  £5*  fanitatem  fiuam  pat  2  tut''  deum  no¬ 
minate  hoc  folo ,  quia  proprie  vents  hie  units  Deus  bonus 
ft?  magnus.  0  teftimonitm  anima  naturaliter  Chrifii - 
ana !  denique  pronuntians  hac9  non  ad  Capitolium ,  fed 
ad  Caelum  refpicit 3  novit  enim  fedem  Dei  vivi  3  ab  ilia 
ft?  inde  defeendit :  i.  e.  Which  although  incarcerated  in 
the  Body,  though  vitiated  in  her  Principles,  or  weak¬ 
en’d  by  Luxury  and  Debauchery  3  though  enflav’d  by 
falfe  Divinities,  when  fhe  returns  to  perfed  Under¬ 
ftanding,  or  from  a  Debauch,  or  awaking  from  Sleep, 
or  when  recover’d  from  a  Malady,  or  affiided  by  one, 
names  God,  for  no  other  Realon,  but  becaufe  this 
true  and  only  God  is  good  and  great.  O  Teftimony 
of  a  Soul  naturally  Cbriftian  !  Laftly,  When  he  pro¬ 
nounces  thefe  Words,  he  does  not  turn  himfelf  tow¬ 
ards  the  Capitol'  but  towards  Heaven,  which  he  knows 
to  be  the  Seat  of  the  living  God,  and  that  he  came 
.  from  him,  and  from  thence. 

To  this,  thofe  who. deny  this  natural  or  innate  Idea 
of  the  Divinity,  objed,  that  an  Idea  or  Notion  ac¬ 
quired  by  our  Senfes  is  not  natural,  and  that  that  No¬ 
tion  of  a  fupreme  Being  is  acquired  with  the  Aftiftance 
of  our  Senfes  is  evident  from  Sc.  Paul’s  Teftimony, 
Rom.  c.  i.  v.  20.  For  the  inviftble  Things  of  him  from 
the  Creation  of  the  JVorld  are  clearly  feen ,  being  under - 
flood  by  the  Things  that  are  made ,  even  his  eternal 
Power  and  Godhead. 

The  Anfwer  to  this  Objedion  is,  that  the  vifible 
Things  meant  by  the  Apoftle  help  us  towards  aflift- 
ing  us  in  the  Acquifnion  of  a  Knowledge  of  the  invi- 
Able  ones  occafionally  3  i.  c,.  by  exciting  within  us  the 
innate  Idea  we  have  of  a  fupreme  Being,  but  not  as 
the  original  Caufes  of  that  Knowledge,  fince  neither 
our  Reafon,  nor  the  vifible  Things,  could  by  them- 
felves,  and  without  the  Aftiftance  of  that  Idea,  repre- 
fent  to  our  Imagination  an  inviftble  God.  For  if  we 
were  to  acquire  an  Idea  of  God  from  the  Percep¬ 
tion  of  Things  vifible,  we  certainly  fhould  form  it 
of  the  Perfedions  inherent  in  thofe  vifible  Things, 
as  from  the  Radiancy  of  the  Sun  and  Stars,  from  rhe 
Pleat  of  the  Fire,  the  Whitenefs  of  the  Snow,  &jV. 
But  it  is  impoftlble  we  could  form  an  Idea  of  the  Di¬ 
vinity  of  thofe  Perfedions,  elfe  we  ftmuld  conceive 
God,  radiant  like  the  Sun,  hot  like  the  Fire,  white 
.like  the  Snow,  ft?r.  which  would  be  an  Abfurdicy; 
therefore  we  do  not  draw  that  Idea  of  God  from  the 
Perception  of  fublunary  Things,  as  from  its  Source  or 
Origin,  notwith Handing  what  Gaffendi  pretends, 
prim.  Part,  iuftitu.  Logi.  c.  3,  .that  fuch  Notion  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  our  Senfes, or  by  Compofition  orAdunacion 
of  fevcral  Ideas  together  3  or  by  Ampliation  or  Irnmi- 
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nucton  ;  or  elfe  by  Tranflation  and  Accommoda¬ 
tion. 

i.  It  cannot  be  by  Competition  or  Adunation  or 
feveral  Ideas  together,  like  the  Idea  of  a  golden 
Mountain  is  compofed  of  the  feparated  Ideas  of  a 
MountaiPj  and  of  Gold,  tince  feveral  imperfeCt  ideas 
put  together  cannot  reprefent  a  Thing  perfect,  2.  Nor 
by  Ampliation  or  Imminution  of  the  Idea  of  Things 
fenfible,  as  when  we  conceive  a  Giant  from  an  Infant, 
or  an  Infant  from  a  Giant;  for  in  this  only  an  Infant 
and  a  Giant  agree,  that  they  are  both  Partakers  of 
fome  Extenfion,  of  which  we  have  a  natural  Idea  ; 
but  God  is  not  fufceptible  of,  or  rather  fubjeCt  to  Ex¬ 
tention,  his  being  a  fptritual,  not  a  corporal  Subftance, 
elfe  he  would  not  be  infinitely  PerfeCt.  3.  Not  by 
Tranflation,  or  Accommodation,  as  when  from  the 
Flight  of  fome  fmall  Birds  we  imagine  the  Onfet  of 
two  Armies,  tince  there  is  no  Relation  between 
Things  corporal  and  imperfeCt,  and  thofe  which  are 
fpiritual  and  perfect ;  therefore  an  Idea  of  the  Divi¬ 
nity  cannot  be  acquired  by  the  tingle  Atteftation  of 
our  Senfes. 

Nether  can  it  be  further  objected,  that  God  is  vul¬ 
garly  reprefented  under  the  Form  of  a  venerable  old 
Man,  with  no  other  Defign,  but  that  we  fhould  ac¬ 
quire,  with  the  Help  of  our  Senfes,  a  Notion  of  his 
Eternity,  that  it  is  for  that  Reafon  Daniel  calls  him, 
c.  vii.  v.  9.  Antiquus  Dierum\  for  if  it  was  fo,  he 
fhould  be  alfo  conceived  as  a  Fire,  becaufe  he  appear¬ 
ed  to  Mofes  in  Flamma  Ignis  de  Medio  Rubi.  Exod. 
c.  iii.  v.  2.  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  underftood  as  a  Co¬ 
lumn  or  a  fiery  Tongue,  becaufe  he  has  appeared  in 
thofe  Shapes,  Matt .  c.  iii,  v.  16.  and  Adis  Apoft .  r.  ii. 

m  o 
u  •  • 

Some  are  of  Opinion  that  we  cannot  have  a  No¬ 
tion  of  the  infinite  Perfections  of  God,  without  fup- 
pofjng  him  free  from  thofe  Imperfections,  which  our 
Senfes  inform  us  we  are  Subjects  to;  which  is  an 
Error,  tince  we  do  not  know  ourfelves  imperfeCt,  but 
becaufe  we  have  within  us  an  innate  Idea  of  Perfection, 
from  which  we  arc  fenfible,  we  have  the  Misfortune 
to  deviate  much.  For  that  Reafon  we  pronounce  our 
Body  an  imperfeCt  Being,  with  Refped  to  our  Soul, 
which  we  know  perfectly  well  to  be  far  more  perfeCt. 
But  we  know  nothing  in  the  whole  Creation  more  per¬ 
fect  than  our  Soul,  therefore  we  could  not  believe  it 
imperfeCt,  if  we  had  not  a  Notion  of  Perfection  quite 
different,  or  rather  independent  of  our  Senfes ;  and  as 
we  are  convinced  chat  our  Soul  is  very  far  from  being 
all  Perfection,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  an  Idea  of 
another  Being,  who  inuft  have  all  thofe  Perfections, 
wc  know  our  intellectual  Subftance  is  a  Stranger  to. 

Some  would  be  ready  enough  to  conclude,  that  if 
this  Doctrine  was  true,  there  fhould  be  no  Atheifts\ 
and  in  EiCfc  there  are  none  but  voluntary  ones ;  I 
mean  thole,  who  refufe  obftinately  to  confult  their 
innate  Idea  of  the  Divinity,  or  to  have  that  Idea  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  Contemplation  of  Things  created  and  vi*> 
Able.  Some  of  thofe,  though  they  know  God,  be¬ 
caufe  they  will  not  glorify  him  as  God,  are  abandoned 
to  the  Extravagancy  of  their  vitiated  Imagination,  fo 
far  as  to  attempt  at  Lift  to  bloc  out  of  their  Imagina¬ 
tion  that  innate  Idea  of  the  Divinity,  and  to  perluade 
t  hemic  Ives  that  all  that  happens  in  this  World  is  to  be 
attributed  to  Fate  and  Nature.  Such  were  the  Epi¬ 
cureans  of  pad  Ages,  and  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  pre- 
Jcnt  Times. 

But  however  we  mud  not  conclude,  that  becaufe  wc 
have  an  innate  Idea  of  the  Divinity,  ora  diftinCt  and 
clear  Knowledge  of  a  perfeCt  Being,  God  is  not  above 
our  Apprchcnfion,  tince  *tis  impoftible  for  our  intellec¬ 
tual  Faculty  to  difeovrr  all  his  Perfections;  though  it 
does  not  refill t  I mm  thence,  that  we  cannot  have  an 
Idea  of  an  infinite  Being,  fuch  as  God  is  reprefented 
to  lie  ;  fince  by  Infinite  is  underflood  a  Thing  which  has 
no  I  .units,  or  a  Thing  fupreme,  to  which  nothing  can 
be  added,  even  by  Thought  or  Imagination;  but  we 
mud  be  convinced,  by  only  conl’ulting  our  Reafon, 
that  we  know  what  is  ro  be  without  Limit,  and  what 
tannot  be  augmented  by  any  Addition  whatever  ;  for 
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we  know  very  well  that  nothing  can  be  added  t 
Being  infinitely  perfeCt,  elfe  he  could  not  be  infinfci* 
perfeCt;  we  know  likewife  that  neither  a  Body  ^ 
be  infinite,  fince  there  is  no  Number,  let  it  be 
fo  great,  which  could  not  be  augmented  by  Imag'** 
tion  ;  nor  a  Body  ever  fo  extended,  whole  Extend 
could  not  be  protraCted  farther ;  therefore  we  [\J°n 
clear  and  diftinCt  Notion  of  the  Infinite;  not  bv  * 
Negation  of  the  Finite,  as  fome  have  imagined, 
we  rather  know  it  by  fome  Diminution  of  the  Infinite 
as  fome  determinate  Being,  or  a  Part  of  a  Ban/ 
which  we  are  obliged  to  take  off,  or  abftraft  from  that 
Being  (which  we  underftand  without  Limits ^  before 
we  can  be  capable  to  gain  a  juft  Notion  of  a  Thino 
finite,  therefore  we  muft  know  the  Infinite  before  the 
Finite ;  and  not  by  a  Negation  of  the  Infinite. 

A  third  Objection  again  ft  the  innate  Idea  of  a  Dj. 
vinity,  is  that,  if  we  had  that  Idea,  we  fhould  havea 
perfeCt  Knowledge  of  God ,  contrary  to  the  Sentiment 
of  all  the  Theologians,  and  of  St.  Thomas  in  particular 
who  fays,  prim.  Part .  Queft.  2.  Art.  1.  Nos  non  [dm 
de  Deo  quid  eft ;  i.  e.  We  do  not  know  what  Ged is; 
and  that  therefore  we  have  no  Idea  of  God,  or  if  wc 
have  any,  it  cannot  be  a  natural  one,  but  only  what 
can  refult  from  what  we  have  learned  from  our  Pa- 
rents,  School -Mafters,  and  others. 

The  Anfwer  to  this  Objection  is,  that  the  inn-re 
Idea  we  have  of  God ,  though  clear  and  diftinft,  is  ne- 
verthelefs  but  an  imperfeCt  one ;  becaufe  it  contains 
Attributes  particular  to  God  alone,  and  by  which  he  is 
diftinguifhed  from  all  other  Beings.  For  Example, 
this  natural  Idea  don’t  give  us  an  entire  and  perfeCt 
Notion  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Perfons  in  one  Nature; 
nor  of  the  Generation  of  the  Word  from  the  Father; 
nor  of  the  Proceflion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  from  the  Fa¬ 
ther  and  Son,  and  is  very  deficient  from  the  Plenitude 
of  a  Being  infinitely  perfeCt ;  therefore,  in  that  Senfe 
we  rather  conceive  what  God  is  not,  than  what  he  is; 
according  to  Sc.  Auguflin,  in  Pfalm  lxxxv.  Plumb,  xii, 
Deus  ineffabilis  eft^  fays  he,  facilius  dicimus  quid  non 
fit  quam  quid  fit.  Terrain  cogitas ,  non  eft  hoc  Dm: 
Mare  cogitas ,  non  eft  hoc  Deus :  Omnia  qua  font  in 
Terra ,  Homines  &  Animalia,  non  eft  hoc  Deus:  Om¬ 
nia  qua  funt  in  Mari t  qua  volant  per  aeretn ,  non  ijl 
hoc  Deus :  Quid  quid  lucet  in  Ccclo ,  Stella ,  Sol,  6?  Luna , 
non  eft  hoc  Deus :  Ipfum  Caelum ,  non  c(l  hoc  Detts :  An¬ 
gelos  cogita ,  Vir tutes,  Poteflates ,  Archangelos ,  Tra- 
nos,  Sedes,  Dominationes ,  non  eft  hoc  Deus.  El  quid 
eft  ?  Hoc  folunt  potui  dicer  e  quid  non  fit .  i.  e.  God  is  in¬ 
effable  ;  it  is  eafier  to  fay  what  he  is  not,  than  what  he 
is:  You  imagine  the  Earth,  that’s  not  God:  The 
Sea,  that’s  not  God :  All  that  is  upon  the  Earth, 
Men  and  Beads,  that’s  not  God :  All  that  fwim  in 
the  Sea,  or  fly  in  the  Air,  that’s  not  God :  All  that 
fliines  in  the  Heavens,  the  Stars,  Sun,  and  the  Moon, 
that’s  not  God  :  The  Heavens  themfelves,  that’s  not 
God :  The  Angels,  Powers,  Virtues,  Archangels, 
Thrones,  Dominations,  that’s  not  God.  And  what 
is  he  ?  I  have  been  only  capable  to  fay,  what  k 
was  not.  Though  Sr.  Attguftin  could  not  have  fad 
all  thofe  Things  above-mentioned,  without  the  AS* 
fiftance  of  a  clear  and  diftinCt  Idea  of  God,  though 
an  imperfeCt  one  ;  or  as  he  cxprcfics  himfelf,  lib-  V 
Con f eft .  c.  17.  unlefs  the  human  Undcrftanding  knew 
in  fome  Manner  the  immutable  Good,  lie  would  by 
no  means  prefer  it  to  the  mutable  one. 

This  innate  Idea  of  the  Divinity ,  or  of  a  Being 
infinitely  pcrfeCl,  prefuppos'd  ;  it  is  impollible  any 
Body  could  ferioufiy  deny,  or  even  revoke  in  Doubt 
the  Exiftencc  of  God,  by  whom  all  we  can  Ice  or 
conceive,  is  govern’d  and  adminiflcrM.  But,  how- 

ever,  if  there  were  fome  Men  fo  extravagant  as  to  lay. 

In  Co r n e  suo  non  k s t  D e u s  ;  in  bis  Heart  tbu <■ 
is  no  God ;  wc  muft  not  abandon  them  to  the  Ridicule 
of  their  lalfe  Notions,  but  rather  endeavour,  as  niud 
as  lay  in  our  Power,  to  reclaim  them,  by  making  them 

fenfible  of  their  Error.  ^  , 

Of  an  infinite  Number  of  Arguments,  wherdV 

the  A  thrifts  can  be  convinc’d  of  Impiety  and  Folly* 

in  denying  God's  Exiftencc,  St.  Thomas ,  Prim.  t<f- 
J  \,  Jam- 
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qUolo?.  qu*&.  art.  3-  has  Telexed  five,  which 
A  *.  j0*ci  moft  perfuafive.  The  firft  is  taken 

r  nTthe  Motion  of  Bodies,  employ’d  by  Ariftotle ,  L 
T  Pin  fie  for  the  fame  Purpofe.  The  fecond  from 
h  Order  of  the  efficient  Caufes.  The  third  from  a 
nofiible  and  neceffary  Being.  The  fourth  from  the 
•  ff  rent  Degrees  of  Pcrfe&ion  which  occur  m  fcveral 
S1,  C  And  the  fifth  from  the  juft  Order  and  QEco- 
my^rhe  vifible  World  is  kept  in.  But  as  thefe 
Things  have  receiv’d  a  new  Luftre  in  the  Phyfical 
Mediations  of  Des  Cartes  ;  it  is  but  juft  we  fhould 
•  in  the  modern  and  antient  Philofophy  together,  for 
[he  Elucidation  of  a  Dodrine  which  fo  nearly  con- 

cerns  our  eternal  Felicity. 

All  the  Arguments  us  d  on  this  Uccalion  by  both 
antient  and  modern  Philofophers,  are  metaphyfical, 
phyfical,  and  moral;  and  all,  a  pofleriori,  or  from 
the*  Effeft  to  the  Caufe  ;  not  a  priori ,  or  from  the 
Caufe  to  the  Effect.  We’ll  begin  with  the  metaphy¬ 
fical  Arguments,  as  the  firft  known,  the  more  gene¬ 
ral  and  from  which  all  the  others  depend,  then  we’ll 
proceed  to  the  phyfical,  and  conclude  with  the 

moral. 

pjole,  That  we  under ftand  by  Metaphysical 
Arguments,  thofe  taken  from  the  Confideration 
of  the  human  Underftanding,  and  its  natural 
Ideas. 

Des  Cartes ,  Tertia  Medita.  Metaph.  draws  the  firft 
metaphyfical  Argument  from  that,  the  innate  Notion 
Men  have  of  a  Supreme  Being  cannot  proceed  but  from 
God  himfeif;  fince  we  have  no  other  Reafon  to  pre¬ 
fer  Good  to. Evil,  than  becaufe  we  find  Good  more 
agreeable,  and  to  approach  nearer  the  innate  Idea  wc 
have  of  the  greateft  Perfection  ;  which  Idea  cannot 
proceed  but  from  God  himfeif,  not  from  ourfelves, 
our  Parents,  nor  even  from  the  Confideration  of 
Things  vifible  ;  fince  neither  we,  our  Parents,  nor 
the  Things  vifible  are  pofTefied  of  that  Perfe&ion,  as 
they  fhould  be,  if  it  had  its  Origin  in  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  Axiom  :  Quidquid  eft  Perfect  ion  is  in  Re 
clique,  id  in  prima ,  tot  a  que  illius  Caufa ,  vel  forma- 
liter ,  vel  eminent er  cont inert  debet.  Therefore  that 
Idea  mult  be  from  God,  and  confequently  there  is  a 
God. 

On  this  is  founded  the  fourth  Reafon  of  St.  Thomas, 
taken  from  the  different  Degrees  of  Perfection,  to  be 
met  with,  in  different  Things.  For,  it  Is  univerfally 
granted,  that  of  all  Things  we  know,  fome  are  more, 
and  fome  lefs  perfect ;  for  Example,  we  always  pre¬ 
fer  an  animated  or  living  Body,  to  an  unan indeed,  or 
dead  one,  and  fpiritual,  to  corporal  Subfta'nces,  at 
lead  we  have  a  higher  Notion  of  them  ;  but  there 
cannot  be  more  or  lefs,  but  with  Comparifon  to  fome- 
thing  dill  more  perfect ;  for  as  Boetius  obferves,  de 
Conjoint,  Philojop.  prof  Decim.  Omne  quod  mperfeflttm 
effe  dicittir,  id  Diminutione  perfeSU  imperfettam  effe 
videaitiri  quo  fit  tit,  ft  in  quolibet  gcncrc  imperfcftum 
quid  effe  vidcatur ,  in  eo  perfefttm  quoque  illiquid  effe 
me  ft  fit.  i.e.  AH  that’s  confidered  as  imperfect,  muft 
be  imperfect,  by  a  Diminution  of  the  perfedl ;  there¬ 
to^  if  any  Thing  feems  impeded  in  any  Kind  of 
Things,  there  muft  neceffurily  be  fomething  per  fed 
,n  it:  Confequently  there  muft  be  a  Being  infinitely 
perfeft  ;  i.  e,  A  Being  exifting/>£r  fe ,  or  by  himfeif, 
eternal,  infinite,  immenfc,  in  a  Word,  there  muft  be 
*God\  for  by  that  Name  God  we  naturally  underfiand 
Being  per  fed  in  all  Things*,  therefore  God's  Exif- 
fentc  is  not  to  be  called  in  Qucftion  *,  not  with  lland  ing 
that’s  ohjeded  by  the  Alheifts  ;  that  if  there  was  a 
^finitely  per  fed,  he  would  be  alfo  infinitely 
S°od,  and  therefore  would  not  fuffer  any  Evil  fhould 
happen  \  fince  if  Good  fuflers  Evils,  *tis  only  to  draw 
ruin  it  a  greater  Good  ;  as  Sc.  Auguftin  judicioufly 
?  ,crve!i  m  Enchir.  ad  Lattr.  Ntttn,  3.  Deus  cum  fumme 
.°nm  ft  t>  tntllo  modo  finer  cl  mall  aliquid  cjje  in  Opertbtis 

f'  nifl  ufvtc  ad co  ejjet  omnipotent  &  bonus ,  til  bene- 
jueeret  &  de  nuilo,  i,e.  fince  God  is  infinitely  good, 

W0UM  by  no  means  fuller  any  Evil  to  be  in  his 


Works,  unlefs  he  was  like  wife  omnipotent  as  well  as 
good,  that  he  might  bring  Good  out  of  Evil  itfelf. 

But,  fay  they  again,  God  can  either  hinder  Evil, 
and  will  not ;  or  will  and  cannot  ;  if  he  can  and  will 
not,  he  is  unjuft;  and  if  he  will  and  cannot,  he  is 
weak,  and  confequently  is  not  a  God.  No  Queftion 
but  God  could  if  he  would  hinder  the  Evils  which 
happen  among  us,  but  then  it  would  be  neceflitating 
our  Liberty,  and  from  that  Moment  we  fhould  ceafe 
being  accounted  free  Creatures. 

The  fecond  metaphyfical  Argument  is  taken  by 
Des  Cartes ,  from  that  an  actual  Exiftence  is  contained 
in  a  clear  and  diftindt  Notion  of  God becaufe,  fays 
he,  a  Being  infinitely  perfedt,  cannot  be  conceived1 
without  an  adtual  Exiftence,  in  which  confifts  che  Per- 
fedtion  ;  therefore  God  muft  exift. 

To  which  an  'Alheift  will  objedt,  that  although  he 
conceives  a  Mountain  muft  necdlirily  be  joined  with  a 
Valley,  or  a  Circle  to  be  round  ;  it  don’t  follow  from 
•  thence  that  the  very  fame  Mountain  or  Circle  has  any 
Exiftence.  This  Objedtion  would  be  of  fome  Weight, 
if  the  Parity  was  juft  between  Exiftence,  with  Refpedt 
to  a  Being  infinitely  perfedt,  and  a  Valley,  with  Re¬ 
fpedt  to  a  Mountain,  or  Rotundity,  with  Refpedt  to  a 
Circle;  or  if  adtual  and  necefiary  Exiftence,  was  as 
infeparable  from  a  Mountain,  or  from  a  Circle,  as 
it  is  from  the  Idea  of  a  Being  infinitely  perfedt;  which 
is  a  falfe  Suppofition  ,  fince  Exiftence  is  only  contain¬ 
ed  as  poflible,  in  the  Idea  of  a  Thing  created  and  im¬ 
perfect,  while  an  adtual  Exiftence  is  necefiarily  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Idea  of  God  ;  fo  that  as  the  poflible  Ex¬ 
iftence  cannot  be  feparated  from  a  clear  and  diftindt 
Idea  of  a  Thing  imperfedt,  v.g.  of  a  Circle  ;  neither 
can  the  adtual  Exiftence  be  feparated  from  the  Idea  of 
a  perfedt  Being. 

The  firft  phyfical  Argument  ufed  to  prove  God’s 
Exiftence  againft  the  Atheifts ,  is  taken  from  the  va¬ 
rious  Affections  produced  within  us  by  occafional 
Caufes.  Since  our  Life  is  a. continual  Series  of  differ¬ 
ent  Changes  or  Affedtions,  either  of  Pleafure,  or  of 
Pain,  occafioned  by  the  Contedlion  of  Bodies.  For 
our  Mind  is  diverted  through  the  Means  of  our  Sight 
by  the  Beauty  of  Meadows  and  ocher  Fields;  agree¬ 
able  or  difagreeable  Sounds,  flatter  or  offend  our  Ears. 
The  fame  might  be  faid  of  the  different  Smells  or 
Taftes;  and  the  fame  of  every  Motion  of  all  fenfible 
Bodies,  and  of  all  that  affedts  our  Senfes ;  but  as  thofe 
Bodies  cannot  by  themfelves,  as  proper  and  fufficient 
Caufes  excite  within  us  Pleafure  nor  Pain,  becaufe 
they  are  inadtive  of  themfelves,  and  there  is  no  Habi¬ 
tude  between  corporal  Motions,  and  the  Pleafure  of 
Pain  which  afFedts  our  Minds ;  therefore  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  Pleafure  and  Pain  fhould  be  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  fome  occafional  Caufes,  by  Virtue  of  a  Law 
eftablifhed  between  the  human  Body,  and  a  rational 
Soul,  which  Law  is  general  and  common  to  all,  and 
could  not  be  eftablifhed  but  by  him,  who  contains 
and  prefervesall  Things;  who  governs  both  Soul  and 
Body  5  who  gives  Motion  to  this,  and  Senfc  to  that, 
iftc.  but  as  a  particular  or  private  Caufe  cannot  take 
Care,  or  provide  to  all  Things  at  once,  or  move  and 
govern  them  with  fueh  an  uninterrupted  Order  as  to 
make  them  obtain  what  they  defire,  and  avoid  what 
they  fear ;  there  muft  then  exift  that  univerfal  Au¬ 
thor,  Confervator,  and  Moderator  of  all  Things, 
whom  we  call  God. 

The  fecond  phyfical  Argument  ufed  by  Ariftotlc , 
lib,  8.  Phyf.  and  borrowed  from  him  by  Sr,  Thomas, 
is  drawn  from  the  Motion  of  Bodies,  i.  c.  from  their 
Tran  fiation  from  one  Place  to  another.  Since  it  is 
evident  that  there  cxifts  fome  Motion  in  the  natural 
Bodies,  and  we  fhould  be  perfuaded  that  fuch  Motion 
proceeds  necefiarily  from  God,  as  the  firft  Motor ; 
lince  all  Bodies,  big  or  final),  are  inactive  of  them¬ 
felves;  and  therefore  cannot  move,  without  receiving 
the  firft  Impulfion  from  fomewhere  elfej  they  can¬ 
not  be  moved  by  a  Creature  let  it ’be  ever  fo  excellent, 
unlefs  that  Creature  receives  that  Force  from  God,  and 
be  continually  iiflifted  therein  by  him ;  confequently 
there  muft  be  a  firft  Author  of  the  Motion,  from 
4  G  whom 
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whom  each  Body  receives  its  Motion,  and  is  conti¬ 
nued  in  it.  For  there  is  nothing  more  ablurd,  than 
what  the  Epicureans  have  imagined,  that  all  Bodies 
have  their  Motion  from  themfelves,  and  that  there 
exift  active  Atoms,  from  whofe  fortuitous  or  fudden 
Concourfe  all  created  Beings  were  produced  ;  which 
Atoms,  though  edged  in  by  others,  are  neverthelefs 
in  a  perpetual  Agitation,  to  difengage  themfelves. 
For  if  an  Atom  has  a  natural  Motion,  I  afk  to  which 
Part  that  Motion  inclines  moft ;  for  it  cannot  flrive 
in  every  Part  ?  And  if  it  is  fuppofed  to  incline  more 
to  one  Parc  than  to  the  other ;  I  afk  farther,  why  the 
_>Atom  fhould  be  carried  to  that  Parc  rather  than  to  the 
other,  for  a  fimple  Entity,  or  a  Corpufcle,  feems  in¬ 
different  as  to  its  Deftination  to  any  of  the  Parts  of 
the  World,  for  if  once  it  flops,  it  can  by  no  means 
be  fuppofed  capable  of  itfelf  to  reaffume  its  former 
Motion  ;  whence  if  once  a  Body  flops,  it  is  conceived 
to  flay  in  that  Condition  kill  it  be  moved  by  an¬ 
other,  which  cannot  be  done  without  a  firfl  Motor. 

Tullius ,  1.  2.  de  Natur.  Deor.  refutes  admirably 
well  this  extravagant  Syflem  of  the  Epicureans.  Si> 
fays  he,  Mundum  officer  e  pot  eft  Concur fus  Atomorum , 
cur  Porticum ,  cur  Templum,  cur  Domum,  cur  Urbcm 
71011  pcleft,  qua  funt  minus  eperofa ,  £5?  mullo  quidemfa - 
ciliora  ?  Ccrte  ita  temerc  de  Mundo  effutiunt,ut  mi  hi  qui- 
dem  nunqtiam  hunc  admirabilem  Cccli  ornatum  fufpexifte 
videantur .  If  the  World  has  been  formed  by  the 
Concourfe  of  Atoms,  what’s  the  Reafon  why  a  Porch, 
a  Temple,  a  Houfe,  a  City  cannot  be  formed  by  the 
fame  Concourfe,  fince  tbefe  Operations  are  lefs  labo¬ 
rious,  and  attended  with  lefs  Difficulties  ?  &c.  Nemo 
ilia ,  fays  alfo  Lattantius ,  lib.  3.  Divin.  Inft .  c.  17. 
prater  Leucippum  fomniavit ,  a  quo  Democritus  eruditus 
Heredilatem  S  lull  ilia  reliquit  Epicuro  ;  Nobody  has 
ever  dreamed  this  but  Leucippus,  by  whom  Democritus 
having  been  educated,  he  Jefc  that  Folly  as  an  Inheri¬ 
tance  to  Epicurus. 

The  third  phyfical  Argument  ufed  by  St.  Thomas 
is  deduced  from  the  Series  of  the  efficient  Caufes. 
Since,  whatever  Caufes  are  obferved  to  operate,  and 
to  produce  Eftedts  in  this  vifible  World,  as  a  Man  to 
beget  another  Man,  a  Lion  another  Lion  ;  they  mufl 
be  affilled  therein  by  feme  other  Caufe,  fince  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  impoffible  that  a  Man  could  give  Exiflence  to 
another  Man,  whofe  Fabrick,  Strength,  and  the  Con- 
flitution  of  his  Organs,  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of; 
therefore  thofe  Caufes  mufl  depend  of  another  in  their 
Operations ;  which  Caufe  operates  of  itfelf,  or  re¬ 
ceives  iis  Virtue  of  operating  from  another;  and  then 
there  will  be  a  Progrefs  in  infinitum ,  elfe  it  mufl  fix 
in  fome  primary  Caufe,  But  there  can  be  no  Progrefs 
in  infinitum,  at  lead  in  Caufes  called  Equivocal ,  i.  e. 
Caufes,  which,  the  Jail,  perhaps,  excepted,  are  of  a 
different  State  from  the  Effedl ;  and  obferve  fuch  a 
Subordination  among  themfelves,  that  the  inferior 
cannot  adl  without  the  fuperior :  Otherwife,  if  there 
was  no  primary  Caufe  to  communicate  the  firfl  Impul- 
lion,  there  would  be  no  fccond,  no  third,  no  lafb 
Caulc,  and  confequently,  no  Production  of  Effedls, 
v.  gr,  a  Man  could  not  generate  another  Man,  nor  a 
Lion  another  Lion,  &c.  Therefore  it  mufl  be  fixed  in 
a  primary  or  firfl  Caufe  of  all  Things,  which  firfl 
Caufe  mud  be  God  himfelf. 

But  what  Need  have  we,  fay  they,  of  a  Procefs  in 
infinitum ,  fince  shift 0 tie,  lib .  8.  Phyftc.  c.  1.  and  fe- 
vcral  other  Philofophers,  are  of  Opinion,  that  the 
World  has  been  from  all  Eternity,  and  confequently, 
that  Men  have  been  born  infinite,  and  other  Subdan¬ 
ces  procreated  infinite;  and  that  a  Time  infinite,  and 
an  infinite  Motion,  are  elaps'd.  Which  Abfurdity 
can  be  refuted,  by  anfwering,  1.  That  Ariftotle  hirn- 
fell  has  confefsM,  that  there  was  a  fird  Author  of 
Motion,  and^.a  luprcme  Governor  of  this  vifible 
World.  2.  That  it  is  utterly  impoffible  to  imagine. 


Concourfe  of  Atoms,  and  wirhout  the  Concurre 
of  an  omnipotent  ArchiteCl.  But  if  it  was  even  7* 
with  Refpefl  to  the  Body,  was  the  Soul,  that  'j1 
immortal,  impaffible,  unalcerable  Subdance,  f0rn, 5 
likewife,  by  that  Concourfe;  are  its  different,  ex-|’ 
lent,  and  almod  incomprehenfible  Faculties,  the 
fult  of  the  different  Directions,-  Poficions,  and  A’2' 
nations  of  material  Particles?  Does  its  different  0^" 
rations,  proceed  from  the  different  Motions  of 
Particles  ?  Do  we  imagine  a  Thing  becaufe  theAtt) 
which  compofe  our  imaginative  Faculty  have  an  A  ^ 
logy  with  the  ObjeCt  imagin’d?  And  if  it  isfo, 
fhould  we  imagine  Things,  which  have  no  Exifte 
but  in  our  Imagination,  and  confequently  cannot^ 
the  EffeCt  of  that  Analogy  ;  for  if  they  have  no  E./ 
iftence,  they  are  not  form’d  by  a  Concourfe  of  Atonic' 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  reciprocal  Conimuni’ 
cation  betwixt  them  ;  and  a  SubjeCl  refultin*  frJ 
fuch  a  Concourfe,  efpecially  if  the  Operations  pro. 
ceed  from  an  Analogy  between  the  Corpufcles  the 
ObjeCl  imagin’d  is  form’d  of,  and  thofe  chat  compofe 
the  imaginative  Faculties.  But  I  will  luppofe  that  the 
ObjeCl  imagin’d  is  exident,  which  is  Efficient  to efta- 
bliffi  the  mutual  Concourfe  of  the  Corpufcles;  how 
can  the  imaginative  Faculty  reprefent  to  it  fdf/ in  an 
Indant,  a  thoufand,  perhaps  more,  different  Objefts 
fome  real,  fome  chimerical ;  fomeexiding,  and  fome 
which  have  exided  ?  Can  Bodies,  like  the  Atoms, di- 
reCl  themfelves,  with  fuch  incomprehenfible  Velocity, ‘ 
to  fo  many  different  ObjeCls  at  the  fame  Time,  a 
Time  fo  ffiort,  that  it  is  eafiiy  enough  conceiv’d,  but 
not  defin’d,  without  Interruption,  and  Confufion! 
And  if  they  can,  how  can  they  ceafe,  all  at  oncej 
their  feveral  Operations?  Who  can  account  for  that 
Power  they  have  to  direCl,  or  not  direCt  themfelves, 
at  Pleafure ;  fox  that  Faculty  of  direCling  themfelves 
to  one  ObjeCl,  rather  than  to  another  ?  It  cannot k 
faid,  that  it  is  becaufe  the  ObjeCl  is  not  prefent;  for 
we  know,  by  a  condant  Experience,  that  our  Imagi¬ 
nation  is  not  always  affeCled  by  all  the  ObjeCls  we  fee; 
neither  can  it  be  pretended,  that  the  imaginative  Fa¬ 
culty  ceafes  its  Operation  at  the  difappearingof  the 
ObjeCls,  which  interrupt  the  Analogy ;  fince  wc know, 
alfo,  by  Experience,  that  it  leaves  an  ObjeCl,  though 
yet  prefent,  to  imagine  another,  which  is,  perhaps, 
at  an  immenfe  Pittance,  or  perhaps  has  no  Exiflence 
at  all.  The  fame  can  be  faid  of  the  other  Faculties 
of  our  Soul,  which  confequently  cannot  have  beta 
form’d  by  the  Concourfe  of  Atoms,  but  mull  have  a 
far  more  perfeCl  Origin  ;  which  Origin  can  be  no 
other  than  God  himfelf ;  and  therefore  there  is  a 

God . 

In  the  univocal  Caufes,  i.  e.  in  thofe  Caufes  which 
produce  EfteCts  of  the  fame  State  with  themfelves, 
there  can  be  neither  a  Progrefs  in  infinitum  ;  for  il 
Man’s  Generations  are  faid  to  be  infinite,  and  Alts- 
ander ,  v.  gr,  had  been  begotten  by  Philip ;  F /.’//;/> 
by  Amyntas ;  and  thus  ad  infinitum  ;  fo  that  we  never 
had  a  Protoplajltts,  or  firfl  Parent :  Hence  it  would 
follow,  that  the  Years  elaps’d  from  all  Eternity,  and 
the  Men  generated,  would  be  finite  and  infinite,  which 
implies  a  Contradiction.  1.  They  would  be  finite* 
becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  a  finite  Generation  of 
Men,  to  have  pafs’d  from  an  infinite  Time.  2.  They 
would  be  finite,  becaufe  their  Number  is  continually 
incre;fing;  for  the  infinite  cannot  be  augmented; 
otherwife  he  would  have  Limits,  and  confequently 
could  not  be  infinite:  Therefore  there  can  be  admit¬ 
ted  no  Progrefs  in  infinitum ,  in  uni  vocal  Caufes,  which 
produce  EffeCts  of  the  fame  'Condition  with  them- 
1  elves ;  as  a  Man  produces  another  Man,  a  Lion  ano¬ 
ther  Lion,  iftc.  which  is  another  convincing ;  Proof, 
that,  in  whatever  Hypo  thefts,  we  mull  conlelsaprt' 
mary  Caufe.  , 

The  firfl  moral  Argument ,  proving  the  Exiflence  0 


that  the  marvellous  Machine  of  the  Organ ical  Body,  a  fupreme  Being,  is  taken  Irom,  that  all  fublunary 
form'd  with  fo  much  Art  and  Skill,  compos'd  of  fo  Things  tend  to  an  End,  which  could  not  be  done, 
infinite  a  Number  oi  delicate  Organs,  plac’d  in  fuch  were  they  not  mov'd  and  govern'd  by  fome  fuperior 

beautiful  and  regular  Order,  and  with  fo  excellent  a  Intelligence;  which  Intelligence  can  be  no  other  but 

Symmetry,  could  have  been  produc’d  by  the  fingle 
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A  Text  jfa .  C.  xl.  v.  2  5.  Et  videte  qitis  creavit  h#c  ? 
fe?  nn  vour  Eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hascre- 
Ll  ,C  t^efe  Things.  Could  the  Tingle  Concourfe  of 
have  form’d,  by  their  Adunation,  that  vaft 
nr  of  the  Heaven,  and  embelliffi’d  it  with  thofe 
v  and  luminous  Bodies,  fo  different  in  their  Na- 
“er'  anf^  Qualities,  and  whofe  miraculous  periodical 

Motions  have  caus’d  the  Admiration  of  all  Ages,  and 
h  e  till  now  appear’d  incomprehenfible  to  a  human 
IJnderftanding.  Could'  it  be  imagin’d,  that  a  Con- 
urfe  of  imperceptible  Corpufcles  were  capable  to 
C°ufe  the  Viciflltude  of  the  Seafons,  and  the  Differ- 
Cnce  of  the  Climates?  Could  they  oblige  the  Sun  to 
fhine  with  his  whole  Radiancy  under  one  Hemifphere, 
while  the  other  is  kept  in  Obfcurity,  or  Darknefs  ? 
Could  they  of  themfelves  freeze  both  Men  and  Beads 
in  one  Climate,  and  fcorch  them  in  another?  And  if 
1  v  can,  whence  proceed  thofe  different  Qualities  ? 
Naturally  from  themfelves  ?  If  fo,  why  then  do  they 
not  operate  all  in  the  fame  Manner  every  where? 
Why  don’t  thofe  the  Sun  is  compos’d  of,  for  Exam¬ 
ple  which  mud  be  all  of  the  fame  Nature,  and  mud 
have  been  all  directed  from  all  Ecernity,  in  the  fame 
Manner,  tend  always  towards  the  fame  Place  ?  And 
what  could  oblige  them  to  move  from  one  Pole  to  the 
other,  and  to  tarry  longer  in  one  Place  than  in  the 
other?  If  by  a  continual  Rotation,  what  could  caufe 
thofe  Vicifiitudes  and  Inequalities  in  that  Rotation, 
efpecially  of  infenfible  Bodies,  which  cannot  be  other- 
wife  direfted,  but  by  their  innate  and  proper  Impul- 
fion?  Could  thofe  Bodies  have  a  perpetual  Motion  of 
themfelves,  and  without  meeting  with  fome  Oppo- 
fttion  from  heterogeneous  ones  ?  Or  could  they  of 
themfelves  fo  well  avoid  fuch  Oppofition,  2s  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  periodical  Courfes,  without  Changes,  Vi- 
ciffitudes,  and  Alterations  ?  Why  fhould  thofe  which 
}orni  the  heavenly  Bodies  be  more  perfect  in  their 
Operations,  than  thofe  which  enter  into  the  Cornpo- 
fuion  of  our  fpi  ritual  Subdance,  which  fo  often  meet 
with  fomany  infuperable  Difficulties  from. extraneous 
Bodies;  and  are  fo  often  oppos’d  in  their  Motions, 
and  interrupted  in  their  Operations  ?  Have  they  not 
equally  the  fame  innate  Principle  of  Motion  ?  .Have 
they  not  equally  been  directed  ab  aterno  ?  If  not, 
what  can  occafion  that  Difference  ?  Perhaps  the 
Atoms  which  compofe  our  fpiritual  Subdance,  are 
not  fo  perfect,  nor  fo  difengag’d  from  the  Matter,  as 
thofe  the  heavenly  Bodies  are  form’d  of;  why,  then, 
fliould  they  be  fo  often  more  perfett  in  their  Opera¬ 
tions,  than  the  heavenly  Bodies  ?  Whence  (hould  pro¬ 
ceed  thofe  incomprehenfible  and  marvellous  Afts  of 
our  intelleftual  Faculties,  fo  far  above  all  the  mod 
extraordinary  Phenomena  of  the  Heavens  ?  Never - 
thelefs,  thofe  excellent  Faculties  are  often  interrupted 
in  their  Operations,  fince  we  know,  by  a  condanc 
Experience,  that  they  do  not  always  operate  alike  ; 
therefore  they  mud  receive  their  ftrd  Impulfion  from  a 
ftiperior  Caufe,  which  permits  thofe  Obltruftions  and 
Vicifiitudes,  to  convince  us  that  thofe  different  Effects 
have  an  immediate  Dependance  from  an  immutable 
Agent,  which  has  within  it  felf  the  Principle  of  all 
Adions,  and  to  which  all  vifible,  as  well  as  invifible 
beings,  are  fubordinated  :  And  what  could  that  be, 
hue  that  omnipotent,  eternal,  immenfe,  and  incom- 
prchcnfible  Being,  known  to  us  by  the  Name  of  God  ? 
who,  confequently,  mud  have  a  real  Exigence. 

Another  Argument  which  can  prove  chat  thofe 
Epicureans  have  no  proper  Principle  of  Motion,  nor 
innate  Faculty  of  directing  themfelves,  is  the  Dif¬ 
ference  fubfifting  between  them  :  For  if  they  were  ab 
and  had  no  Principle,  they  (hould  like  wife 
Javc  no  End  ;  an  organical  Body  being  form’d  by  the 
Concourfe  of  Atoms,  arid,  in  all  Appearance,  more 
porhft,  in  the  Structure  and  Symmetry  of  its  Parts, 
j. an  infenfible  Bodies  of  the  Plane tty  fliould  be  as 
ai  e>  *?r  r5Uher  lefs'fubjeft  to  any  great  Changes,  or 
Alterations,  than  they  are,  though  it  happens  othcr- 

p  1  f°r  it  is  evident,  that  the  laid  organical  Body, 
perredh  ns  it  is,  is  always  tending  towards  its  Diffolu- 
ll°n>  that  every  Moment  caules  fome  Alteration  in 


the  Texture  of  its  Parts,  that  the  lead  Accident  dif- 
orders  the  whole  Machine,  and  ofren  deftroys  its 
whole  Symmetry;  while  the  infenfible  Bodies  con¬ 
tinue  longer  in  the  fame  perfect  State,  though  expos’d 
to  a  greater  Number'  of  far  more  dangerous  Ac¬ 
cidents;  though  not  compos’d  of  two  Subdances 
equally  perfect  in  their  Nature,  and  equally  capable 
to  fuccour  each  other  in  its  Di  ft  refs ;  whence  could 
proceed  fp  great  a  Difference  between  thefenfible  and 
infenfible  Bodies,  fince,  according  to  the  Epicurean 
Hypo  thefts,  they  fhould  be  form’d  both  by  the  Con¬ 
courfe  of  the  fame  Corpufcles,  capable  of  themfelves 
to  direct  themfelves  fo  to  Motion,  as  to  confult  the 
Prefervation  of  the  Bodies  they  compofe  ?  {t  cannot 
be  from  a  natural  Penchant  to  Annihilation  of  the 
Parts  of  thofe  Bodies,  clfe  they  could  not  be  eternal  ; 
therefore  it  mud  proceed  from  another  Caufe,  which 
by  an  incomprehenfible  Order  has  cftablifh’d  that 
Difference  between  them. 

Thus  are  Alhcifts  to  be  refuted  by  Reafon,  not  by 
Authority  ;  fince  they  deny  all  Sores  of  Authority, 
both  facred  and  profane.  But,  however,  we  will  not 
negledt  to  make  ufc  of  thofe  Authorities,  not  with  the 
Hope  of  being  capable  of  perfuading,  thereby,  the 
Atheifts,  of  the  Extravagance  and  Impiety  of  'heir 
lcandalous  Syftem,  but  to  de;er  others  from  fuffering 
themfelves  to  be  infedled  with  their  Dogma’s. 

The  Apodle  St.  Pauly  Rom.  i.  20,  21,  22.  affixes 
us,  that  the  invifible  1  kings  of  him ,  from  the  Creation 
of  the  JVorldy  are  clearly  feen ,  being  under  flood  by  Ike 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  Power  and 
Godhead ;  fo  that  they  are  without  Ex<.uje :  Bccauf\that 
when  they  knew  God ,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  nei¬ 
ther  were  thankful ,  but  became  vain  in  their  Imagina¬ 
tions  y  and  their  fooli/h  Heart  was  darkened.  Prof  ef¬ 
fing  themfelves  to  be  wife ,  they  became  Fools.  And  the 
Royal  Propher,  Pfal.  xix.  1.  The  Heavens  declare  the 
Glory  of  Gody  and  the  Finn  a  men'  /hews  his  Handy - 
work.  Job  xii.  7.  and  fol.  But  ;Jk  now  the  Beaftsy 
and  they  fljall  teach  jbee\  and  the  Fowls  of  the  Air% 
and  they  [hall  tell  thee :  Or  [peak  to  the  Earthy  and  it 
fioall  teach  thee ;  and  the  Fijhes  of  the  Sea  faall  declare 
unto  thee.  Who  knows  not  in  all  thsfey  that  the  Hand 
of  the  Lord  has  wrought  this  ? 

Laftanlius  has  crowded  his  whole  fird  Book  of  the 
Divine  lnfti  tut  ions  ^  with  Pafiages,  from  Philolophers, 
Orators,  and  Poets,  ‘in  Vindication  of  Go  d.s  Exift- 
ence  ;  but  we’ll  content  our  fclves  with  the  Authority 
of  Tulfyy  who.  Lib.  2.  De  Natur.  Dior,  has  thele  re¬ 
markable  Words  :  St  quisy  fays  he,  in  Domum  aliquant 
aut  in  Gymnafiuniy  aut  in  Forum  voter  it  \  turn  vide  at 
omnium  rerum  rat  ion  cm ,  modum ,•  difiplinam ,  non  pof- 
fit  ea  fine  caufa  fieri  judicare  :  Sid  ejfe  a!  quern  i niel¬ 
li  gat  y  qui  prafily  &  cut  pare atur  i  mult 0  magi s  in  tan- 
tis  motibusy  tantifque  vicijfttudinibus  mul arum  reruniy 
atquc  taut  arum  ordinibttSy  in.  qui  bus  nihil  unquam  im- 
menfa  &  infinita  vetufias  mentita  fity  fiaitril  necejfe  elf 
ab  aliqud  mente  tantos  natur#  mot  us  gubernari.  Ad  a 
great  deal  lower,  in  the  fame  Book,  §h/is  enim  hunc 
beminem  dixerily  qui  cum  lam  cert  os  Cat  i  moms,  tarn 
ratos  aftrorum  or  dines ,  tamque  omnia  inter  fe  convex* 
atta  viderity  ue  ut  in  his  ullam  incjje  rat  ion  nn,  cdque 
caufd  fieri  dicat ,  qu#  quanto  confilio  gcncranlur,  nttllo 
conjtho  ajfequi  p&fftimus?  An  cum  machinal  tone  q-utlam 
mover  i  alt  quid  vidimus ,  ut  fpb,cramy  ut  boras ,  tit  alia 
pcrmullay  non  dubitamus  quin  i/la  opera  fint  rat  ion  is : 
Cum  autem  smpetum  Cali  admirabili  cum  celeritate  mo - 
veriy  vertique  vidcamus ,  conftantiffime  confide n  cm  vi- 
ciffittidines  anrtiverfarias,  ctnn  fitmmd  fa  lute  &  confer - 
vatione  rerum  omnium,  dubitamus  quin  ca  non  fulum 
rat  tone  fnnty  fed  ctiam  excellent  i  quadam  divina  ra¬ 
ti  one?  Who  will  call  him  a  Man,  (lays  Tullius)  who, 
when  he  confulers  the  fo  juft,  and  fo  certain  Morions 
of  the  Heavens,  the  beautiful  and  regular  Order  of 
the  heavenly  Bodies,  anti  all  Things  fubfifting  with 
fuch  Subordination,  and  fo  juft:  an  CEconomy  among 
them,  will  have  the  ridiculous  Preemption  to  deny 
that  they  all  proceed  from  rational  Caufes,  or  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  Fate  thofe  Things,  which  though  generated 
and  produc’d  with  Prudence,  Judgment,  and  Wif- 

dom, 
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dom,  are,  however,  far  above  a  natural  Wifdom  or 
Apprehenfion.  Can  we  imagine,  when  we  fee  fome- 
thing  move  with  a  furprizing  Regularity  and  Order, 
as  the  Sphere,  the  Hours,  &c.  that  they  are  not  the 
Work  of  an  intellectual  Being?  Can  we  fuppofe, 
with  the  lead  Appearance  of  Reafon,  when  we  fee  the 
Heavens  move,  and  turn  with  that  admirable  Celerity* 
conftantly  accomplifhing  the  annual  Viciffitudes  of 
the  Seafons,  to  the  Reftoration  and  Prefervation  of 
all  Things,  that  they  are  not  the  EffeCts,  not  only  of 
Judgment  and  Underftanding,  but  even  of  a  divine 
and  lupreme  Underftanding? 

Thus  fpuke  a  Pagan  of  the  Divine  Providence; 
thefe  are.  the  Ideas  he  had  form’d  to  himfelf  of  the 
Exigence  of  a  fupreme  Being  ;  thefe  are  the  Argu¬ 
ments  he  us’d,  to  confound  the  Folly  of  thofe  who 
had,  in  his  Time,  the  phrenetical  Prefumption  to  think 
that  the  Divinity  had  no  Hand  in  the  Formation  of  the 
World,  and  confiiei’d  him  as  an  idle  SpeCfator  of  all 
that  paffes  or  happens  in  it,  without  concurring,  iri 
the  lead,  in  its  Prelervation.  Mud  we  be  oblig’d, 
then,  to  borrow  thofr  Arguments  from  a  Perfon  who 
had  but  an  im  per  left  Idea  of  the  true  God,  and  en¬ 
tirely  bigotted  to  the  Worfhip  of  the  Pagan  Divini¬ 
ties,  to  convince  others,  born  in  the  Eight  of  the 
Gofpel ,  of  the  Ex: Hence  of  a  lupreme  Being  ;  of 
which,  befides  their  innate  Idea,  they  are  daily  fur- 
nifli’d  with  fo  many  undeniable  Proofs?  Mud  we 
call  the  Obl'curity  of  thofe  dark  Times  to  the  A  Alli¬ 
ance  of  the  Light  and  Radiancy  of  ours  ?  Mud  Pa - 
gansy  to  the  Scandal  of  Cbriftianity ,  with  no  other 
Succours  than  their  innate  Idea  of  the  Divinity,  almod 
entirely  fmother’d,  by  the  Prejudices  of  their  Infancy, 
and  thofe  of  their  Education,  help  that  Idea  to  force 
thole  drong  Obdacles  to  confound  the  Folly  of  A- 
tbeifis ;  while  thofe,  born  in  the  Bofom  of  the  true 
Church,  endeavour  to  filence,  within  chemfelves,  the 
moft  perfuafive  Dictates  of  that  fame  Idea,  in  Spite 
of  all  the  Advantages  of  their  Infancy,  and  of  their 
Education  ?  Mud  they  fay,  in  their  Heart,  Non  eff 
Deus ,  There’s  no  God  •,  while  that  very  fame  Heart 
contradicts  what  they  fay  ?  O  temper  a  /  O  mores  ! 

The  fecond  moral  Argumenr,  which  is  of  a  very 
great  Efficacy  againd  Aihcifis ,  is,  that  the  new  Dif- 
coveries,  daily  made  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  prove 
that  the  Woild  is  not  eternal ;  for  if  the  World  was 
eternal,  it  would  not  be  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  fo 
many  Arts  and  Inventions,  difeover’d  daily,  for  the 
Good  and  Utility  of  a  civil  Society,  could  have  been 
lo  long  hidden.  If  the  World  was  eternal,  how  came 
it  to  pals  that  fo  many  Parts  of  the  World  have  been 
fo  long  uninhabited,  and  fo  many  others  unknown  to 
us?  If  the  World  was  eternal,  why  have  we  no  Hi- 
ftory  of  older  Date  than  fix  thoufiind  Years?  Why 
have  not  the  Atbeifis  found  Means,  all  this  while,  to 
trump  up  I'ome,  to  which  they  could  have  given  the 
Air  of  the  greated  Antiquity,  and  which  could  con¬ 
tradict  the  Gemfis,  and  all  that  Mofes  fays  of  the  Cre¬ 
ation  of  the  World  ?  ’Tis  true,  that  the  Chinefe  could 
turn i Hi  them  with  fume  Dreams  or  Romances  of  that 
Kind,  but  they  are  crouded  with  fo  many  Incoherences, 
fantallic.il,  and  ridiculous  Notion,  that,  in  all  Ap¬ 
pearance,  they  would  be  afhamed  of  it  themfelves; 
and  though  they  are  not  for  denying  the  Exigence  of 
a  God,  or  that  the  World  is  the  Work  of  his  infinite 
Wifdom,.  they  would  be  .left,  perhaps,  to  defend 
their  Opinion,  with  thofe  ridiculous  Arguments,  and 
Life  Authorities,  which  would  only  ferve  to  expofe 
the  more  their  Folly,  Though  the  Chinefe  Hiftorians 
could  not  anlwcr  all  their  Purpofcs  neither;  for  tho' 
they  make  ihc  World  a  great  deal  older  than  it  is  in 
reality  j  they  however  do  not  reprefent  it  as  eternal ; 
iince  they  agree  in  this  Point  with  Mofes,  that  it  had 
a  Beginning.  The  Epicureans  themfelves,  though 
they  pretend  that  the  World  had  no  Beginning,  with 
Uclpnft  n>  the  Matter,  or  Atoms,  are  not  of  the  fame 
Sentiment  us  to  the  Compofition  of  the  whole;  as  it 
appears  from  Lucretius ,  lib,  j,  Rerum  nutttra,  t*.  325, 
and  the  following.  I  |c  (peaks  thus: 


Hi 


IS 


Praterea  ft  nulla  fuit  genitalis  oHgo 
* Terr  arum ,  &  Cedi ,  femperque  eeterna  fuerc: 

Cur  fitpra  helium  Thehanum ,  &  funera  Trojce, 
Non  alias  alii  quoque  res  ce  cine  re  Poe  tie  ? 

Quo  tot  fad  a  virtim ,  toties  cecidere ,  neque  ttfqu&m 
AS  tern  is  fama  monuntentis  in/it  a  florent  ? 

Verum ,  utopinor ,  hahet  novitatem  fumma >  rectnU 
Natura  eil  mundi ,  neque  pridem  exordia  cepit.  ' 
Quare  etiam  quondam  nunc  artes  expolientur ; 

Nunc  etiam  augefeunt  \  nunc  a  deli  t  a  navi  gits  fm 
Malta ,  modo  organici  melicos  peperere  fonores . 

The  third  moral  Argument  us’d  againft  A  thefts  i„ 
taken  from  the  imminent  Danger  thofe  expofe  them- 
felves  to,  in  denying  the  Exiftence  of  a  God,  without 
the  lead  Appearance,  or  Hope,  of  reaping  any  Benefit 

by  it  :  For  the  greateft  Profligate  never  commits  Evil 

without  fome  Flope  to  gain  fame  Advantage  by  it- 
an  Afiaflin,  or  Murtherer,  dips  his  cruel  and  barba¬ 
rous  Hands  in  innocent  Blood,  either  to  gratify  his 
Brutality,  or  fariate  his  Revenge  ;  a  Plunderer  or 
Thief  robs  his  Fellow  Creatures,  to  enrich  himfelf  ■  a 
Voluptuary  plunges  himfelf  in  all  Sorts  of  i{(iC!Ie 
Pleafures,  to  gratify  his  natural  Inclination  to  Senfu- 
ality.  Luxury,  and  Debauchery  :  But  an  Atbeifl  de- 
nies  the  Exiftence  of  God,  for  what  ?  Becaufe,  per-, 
haps,  while  he  imagines  that  there  is  no  God,  he  thinks 
that  he’ll  be  more  at  Liberty  to  give  a  full  Carreer  to 
his  criminal  Pafllons,  without  Fear  of  .being  punifh’d 
for  it;  without. confidering  that  that  foie  Confidera- 
tion  is  a  Proof  of  the  Exiftence  of  God ;  for  that  No¬ 
tion  he  has  of  a  Punifhmtnt,  muft  proceed  from  ano¬ 
ther  he  has  of  theTrregulariry  of  his  Conduft,  with 
Refpedl  to  fomething  above  the  Reach  of  the  human 
Laws,  and  that  thole  Actions  which  are  not  fubjeft  to 
a  tranfirory  Pumfhment,  and  do  not  come  under  the 
Cognizance  of  mortal  Judges,  are,  neverthelefs,  cri¬ 
minal,  and  fhould  be  punifh’d,  but  by  whom?  Let 
them  confult  that  natural  and  innate  Idea  which  ex* 
cices,  within  them,  that  Fear  of  a  Puniffiment,  and  it 
will  tell  them,  that  it  will  be  by  the  very  fame  Gsti, 
whofe  Exiftence  they  have  the  facrilegious  Temerity 
to  depy,  contrary  to  its  Dictates.  This  muft  be  all 
the  Advantage  they  can  promife  themfelves  from  their 
Impiety,  (fince  they  can  be  as  much  voluptuous,  am¬ 
bitious,  vain,  and  avaricious,  as  they  pleas’d,  without 
the  leaft  Fear  of  a  Puniffiment  from  the  World,  fmcc 
the  World  not  only  countenances,  but  even  approves 
thofe  fort  of  Vices)  which  in  Fa<ft  is  no  Ad  vantage  at 
all ;  for  their  denying  God's  Exiftence,  will  never  anni¬ 
hilate  that  Exiftence  ;  their  denying  it  will  never  fi- 
lence  the  Didlates  of  their  Reafon,  whereby  their 
Soul,  whofe  chief  Faculty  ffie  is,  is  continually  in¬ 
forming  them  chat  there  is  a  God ,  fince  flie  is  nothing 
elfe,  her  felf,  but  a  Participation  of  his  Divinity,  by 
chat  fupernatural  Irradiation  which  raifes  him  fo  far 
above  all  the  other  created  Beings :  Therefore  his  Ob- 
ftinacy  on  that  Subjedl,  by  the  continual  Conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  fuperior  Faculty  of  his  Soul,  and  his  vitiated 
Imagination,  is  rather  a  Supplice  and  a  Torment  to 
him,  than  any  real  Advantage  ;  for  as  often  as  he  de¬ 
nies  God's  Exiftence,  by  his  Words,  or  by  his  Actions, 
he  hears  as  often  an  irreproachable  Wicnefs  within 
himfelf,  who  contradifts  what  he  fays,  and  reproaches 

him  with  his  Folly.  While,  on  the  contrary,  thole 

who  admit  or  confcfs  the  Exiftence  of  a  God ,  can  be 

always  at  Peace  with  themfelves,  for  that  foie  Belief 

will  keep  them  fearful  of  his  juft  Judgment,  anti  render 

them  cautious  of  offending  him,  and  let  him  exifi,  or 

not  exifi,  they  have  nothing  to  fear;  and  for  if  they 

live  according  to  the  Sentiments  which  the  Notion  or 

that  Exiftence  muft  infpire  them  with,  they  are  fure 

to  find  him,  after  their  Death,  favourable  to  them  \ 

and  if  he  do  not  exift,  they’ll  die  as  (ecu re,  and  with 

the  agreeable  Satisfaction  of  having  Jiv’d  as  they 

fhould.  Therefore  there's  no  Rifque  for  thole  who 

believe  the  Exiftence  of  God ,  while  thofe  who  deny 

it  have  every  Thing  to  fear;  fince,  if  he  cxift,  C*1C7 

are  fure  to  meet  with  a  juft  Judge,  who  will  punili 

them 
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.  both  for  their  facrilegious  Temerity  and  their 
|?v”e .  and  if  not,  they  muft  die  with  an  extreme 
^  c’  of  quitting  a  Life,  they  had  made  their  Idol, 
KT  vvj’ch  the  Reproaches  of  having  lived,  as  though 
3h  v  were  never  to  die.  But  I  go  too  far,  and  I  do 
it  perceive  that  thefe  Suppofuions  are  faife  ;  for  the 
Fxiftence  of  this  vifible  World,  nor  our  proper  Exif- 
b  'ce  0f  which  we  are  fo  fenfible,  are  fo  certain, 

^God’s  Exiftence  ;  fince  our  Exigence,  and  the  Ex- 
?LnCe of  this  World  depend  entirely  on  his;  for  had 
j  e  never  exifted,  we  had  never  been  ;  and  was  he  to 
1  afe  exifting,  or  even  to  forget  for  a  Moment  that 
^ve  exift,  all  this  vifible  World  would,  at  that  very 
Infant,  return  into  its  former  nothing. 

The  Aibeifts  know  all  this  as  well  as  thofe  who 
confefs  that  Exiftence,  which  is  plainly  feen  at  their 
Death,  f°r  ver7  ^ew  them  ^ave  continued  in 
their  affc&ed  Obftinacy  to  the  laft  Moment ;  and 
thofe  Efprits  forts,  as  they  are  pleafed  to  call  them- 
felves,  are  far  more  frighted  at  the  Approaches  of 
Death,  and  fhew  more  Pufillanimity  and  Cowardice 
then,  'than  thofe  whom  they  have  reproached  with  it, 
while  in  Health.  God  then  appears  to  them  diverted 
of  all  his  other  Attributes,  but  of  his  Severity  and 
Tuflice,  and  their  innate  Idea  of  his  Exiftence,  whofe 
Dictates  are  no  longer  filenced  by  the  Tumult  of  their 
Pafflons,  awakened  by  the  violent  Paroxifms  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  Diftemper,  come  to  paint  to  their  frighted 
Imagination,  that  formidable  Prefence  in  the  moft 
lively  Colours :  They  confefs  then,  what  they  had 
fo  long  and  fo  obftinately  denied,  but  often  too  late. 
What  Pi:y,  that  what  at  another  Time  could  have 
ferved  towards  their  Juftification,  muft  be,  then,  the 
Subject  of  their  Condemnation  !  What  deplorable 
Neceflicy,  to  be  forced  to  confefs  the  Exiftence  of 
God ,  when  we  have  moft  Reafon  to  wifh  he  Ihould 
not  exift,  and  when  we  have  put  ourfelves  out  of 
Power  of  wifhing  otherwife  ! 

I'll  give  here  an  Inftance  of  the  Dilemma’s  an  Atheid 
is  in  at  that  critical  Moment.  Poland,  one  of  the 
moft  famous  Aibeifts  of  the  Age,  who  had  found  the 
Secret,  under  the  Reign  of  the  late  Queen  Anne  of 
Glorious  Memory,  to  debauch  the  Principles  of  feve- 
ral  Young  Perfons  of  the  firft  Rank,  and  to  poifon 
them  with  the  Venom  of  his  impious  Do&rine,  for 
which  he  was  banifhed  the  Kingdom,  having  found 
Means,  by  the  Credit  of  fome  of  his  moft  potent  Pro¬ 
felytes,  to  return  into  it  again,  though  he  perfifted 
ftill,  in  all  Appearance,  in  the  fame  criminal  and  fa¬ 
crilegious  Sentiments,  and  continued  his  dangerous 
Leflbns,  fell  at  laft  fo  dangeroufly  ill,  that  his  Life 
was  defpaired  of,  and  had  already  received  his  laft 
Pa  ft  port,  from  his  Phyficians,  for  another  World  ; 
confidering  that  Affirmation  and  Difguife,  which  had 
fo  long  fupplied  his  Extravagancy,  with  Profufton, 
could  be  no  longer  of  Service  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
a  going  to  be  overtaken  by  that  fame  eternal  Being, 
whofe  Exiftence  he  had  fo  long  affedted  to  deny,  tho’ 
in  Fact  he  had  always  been  convinced  of  it,  fent  for  a 
Roman  Catholick  Prieft ,  (for  ‘Poland  was  born  in  that 
Religion,)  to  whom  he  confefled  all  the  Enormities 
of  his  paft  Life,  and  in  particular  of  his  having  in¬ 
fected  with  Atheifm,  a  vaft  Number  of  Perfons  of 
both  Sexes.  The  Prieft,  who  knew  that  non  remittitur 
pcccatum  donee  reftituatur  ablatum ,  and  was  not  one  of 
jljofe  indulgent  Confeffbrs,  who  render  the  Road  to 
Heaven  very  large,  fpacious,  and  eafy,  told  Poland , 
that  he  could  not  abfolve  him,  unlefs,  befides  a  fin- 
cere  and  unfeigned  Repentance,  he  recanted  of  his 
paft  Errors,  before  his  Profclytes,  that  thereby  they 
be  convinced,  that  himfelf  knew,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  Dodirine  he  had  taught  them  was  faife 
criminal  ;  and  be  perfuaded  in  their  Turn  to  con- 
it  as  fuch.  Poland ,  through  Fear  of  God’9 
Judgments,  contented  cafily  to  this  Abjuration,  and 
niacle  it  in  Prefence  of  the  moft:  confiderablc  and  moft 
Ruinate  of  his  Profclytes,  who  had  been  fent  for,  for 

1?!C  But,  however,  Poland ,  contrary  to 

-Kptdiarion,  recovered  from  this  Indifpofnion  \  and 


inftead  of  continuing  in  the  Chriftian  Difpofitions  the 
Prieft  had  infpired  him  with,  returned  to  his  Vomit* 
and  began  to  dogmatife  with  as  much  Phrenzy  as 
ever.  But  he  had  loft  his  Credit  with  his  Profelytes, 
who,  almoft,  all  deferted  him*  in  the  Opinion  that 
there  was  no  trufting  a  Man  who  was  fo  inconftant  in 
his  Principles,  and  who  wanted  Courage  and  Intrepi¬ 
dity  (as  they  expreffed  it)  when  it  was  moft  wanted  3 
therefore  Poland ,  to  whom,  at  firft,  his  Dottrine  had 
procured  a  Coach  and  fix,  and  every  Thing  agreeable 
to  that  Equipage  3  found  himfelf  reduced,  at  laft,  to 
almoft  wanting  the  Neceflaries  of  Life*  to  convince 
his  Profelytes  that  he  was  fince  re,  he  wrote  then  feve- 
ral  Books  in  Defence  of  his  Dottrine,  but  all  to  very 
little  or  no  Effect,  as  to  the  Recovery  of  his  prifline 
Splendor.  Soon  after  thofe  vain  Efforts  to  regain  his 
former  atheiftical  Reputation*  Poland  fell  fick  again, 
of  the  Malady  he  died.  At  the  Approaches  of  Death* 
feeling  very  quick  Remorfes  of  his  paft  Crimes,  he 
fent  for  the  late  Dr.  Clark ,  Re&or  of  St.  James’s  Pa- 
rifh,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  the  Doftor  would  not 
deal  fo  hard  with  him  as  the  Prieft  had  done ;  in 
which  he  found  himfelf  not  entirely  miftaken,  for  in 
Fa<5t  he  ufed  him  in  a  very  Gentleman-like  Manner* 
and  removed  with  a  great  deal  of  Dexterity,  all  the 
ftumbling  Blocks  Poland  had  himfelf  placed  in  the 
Road  to  Heaven;  but  however,  that  of  all  his  Crimes 
which  appeared  to  him  the  moft  enormous,  and  which 
he  fufpedled  God  would  be  lefs  inclinable  to  forgive* 
was  a  certain  Book  he  had  wrote  in  Defence  of  Atheifm , 
and  was  a  going  to  leave  behind  him,  which  he  was 
afraid  would  produce  very  dangerous  Effc<5t9,  and 
make  very  ftrong  Impreffions  on  the  Mind  of  thofe, 
who  fhould  have  the  Imprudence  or  Temerity  to  read 
it;  and  could  not  help  exprefling  to  Dr.  Clark  his 
mortal  Uneafinefs  on  that  Subject;  the  Doftor,  in  or¬ 
der  to  compofe  his  diftra&ed  Mind,  with  a  icornful 
Smile,  advifed  him  not  to  let  that  hinder  him  from 
dying  in  Peace,  for  that  Book  he  mentioned  was  fo  ill 
wrote,  that  few  People  of  any  Underftanding  would 
have  the  Patience  to  read  it  throughout ;  and  thofe 
that  would,  would  rather  laugh  at  it  than  mind  it- 
Poland  was  fo  provoked  at  the  Doflor’s  defpifing  thus 
his  Work,  that  making  a  laft  Effort,  he  upbraided 
him  with  Stupidity  and  Ignorance,  abandoned  him¬ 
felf  to  all  other  Sort  of  Inveftives  againft  the  good 
Parfon,  told  him  that  that  very  Book  was  better  wiote 
than  ever  were  any  of  his,  and  that  the  better  to  con¬ 
vince  him  of  it,  he  was  determined  to  die  as  he  had 
lived,  a  profefled  Atheift ,  as  he  did  few  Hours  after. 

Daniel  De  Foe ,  a  Man  of  a  rare  Genius,  and  of 
excellent  natural  Parts,  (to  diftinguifh  himfelf  from 
the  Vulgar,  whom  all  thofe  who  affed  a  Superiority 
of  Genius,  imagine  to  be  led  by  the  Nofe,  by  the 
Clergy,  and  attribute  to  his  Ignorance  and  Stupidity, 
thofe  Notions  of  the  Divinity,  that  Hope  of  a  Re¬ 
ward,  and  that  Fear  of  God’s  Judgments  he  appears 
to  believe)  affefted  alfo  a  certain  Air  of  Atheifm , 
and  had  even  gained  a  confidcrable  Number  of  Pro¬ 
felytes  :  But  following  the  Example  of  Poland ,  while 
he  was  ill,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  come  to  vifit  him 
during  his  Illnefs,  finding  him  in  a  praying  Pofture, 
reproached  him  with  Pufillanimity  and  Cowardice. 

Ah !  B - e  tu  as  Pcure ,  faid  he,  though  I  have  not 

heard  that  fuch  Reproaches  altered  De  Foe’s  penitent 
Sentiments,  and  I  have  fome  very  good  Reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  died  really  penitent. 

The  only  Atheift  I  have  heard  of,  who  died  in  his 
Obftinacy,  was  Rablais ;  for  while  he  was  on  his 
Death-bed,  the  Cardinal  De  Berttlle>  his  Patron, 
having  fent  one  of  his  Servants  to  inquire  how  he  did  3 
Rablais  anfwered  him  in  the  following  bad,  and  ridi¬ 
culous  Rhimes. 

Vas  ten  dire  a  ton  Maitre 
^ue  j  e  vais  voire  un  grand  Pent  eft  re  3 
Poi  tu  ne  /eras  jamais  efune  Befte  5 
Pi  re  le  rtdeau  la  Farce  eft  fence. 
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For  my  Part,  I  am  oF  Opinion,  that  the  foie  In- 
ftin<5t  (if  I  may  ufe  that  Expreflion)  of  lifting  up  our 
Hands  and  Eyes  to  Heaven,  in  our  greateft  Diftreffes, 
and  Afflictions,  as  to  a  Place  of  Refuge  for  the  Un¬ 
fortunate,  is  fufficient  to  confound  the  Impiety  and 
Foliy  of  Atbeifm .  How  often  Atbeifts  themfelves 
have  pronounc’d  the  Name  of  GW,  as  a  motus  primo 
primus ,  and  without  Reflexion,  in  a  firft  Surprize  of 
fonie  imminent  Danger,  or  by  a  fort  of  Exclamation, 
as  if  Nature  it  felf  fhould  fpeak  on  fuch  Occaftons, 
and  would  force  the  Tongue  to  confefs  her  divine 
Author  and  Protestor  ? 

Therefore  Atbeifts  are  to  be  confider’d  as  the  great- 
eft  Fools  of  the  whole  Creation ,  and  their  Condition 
to  be  pitied,  when,  notwichftanding  the  moft  perfua- 
five  Arguments  us’d  againfl  them,  they  perfift  obfti- 
nately  in  their  Error  :  Nay,  their  foie  Reafon  fufHces, 
fays  Arvernus  and  Blafius  Pafcalis ,  to  make  them  re¬ 
nounce  it. 

There  is  a  fupreme  Being ,  the  fame  who  has 
Form’d  this  vaft  Univerfe  of  Nothing  ;  the  fame  who 
has  created  the  firft  Matter,  and  divided  it  into  fe- 
veral  Elements  ;  the  fame  who  has  adorn’d  the  Fir¬ 
mament  with  fo  great  a  Number  of  fiery  Orbs,  pla¬ 
ced  them  at  a  due  Diftance  from  each  other,  and  in- 
lpir’d  them  with  the  firft  Principle  of  Motion,  thereby 
to  enable  them  to  perform  their  periodical  Courfes 
with  that  juft  Order  and  CEconomy  we  admire,  with¬ 
out  being  capable,  yet,  to  conceive  it.  The  fame 
who  has  fix’d  the  Sun  as  a  Center,  or  Source  of  Light, 
from  which  the  other  Planets  borrow  their  Radiancy, 
the  Earth  its  Warmth,  and  the  whole  Nature  its  chief 


Nourifhment.  The  fame  who  has  form’d  Man  r 
the  Scum  of  the  Earth,  that  the  Remembrance  f 
his  mean  Origin  may  hinder  him  from  abandoning 
himfelf  to  thofe  Sentiments  of  Vanity  and  Prefum  ^ 
tion  which  the  fuperior  Part  of  himfelf,  his  Soul* 
whereby  he  defign’d  to  diftinguifh  him  from  all  th* 
reft  of  the  created  Beings,  could  chance  to  infpjr^ 
him  with.  The  fame  who  makes,  when  he  pleaff 
the  Thunder  roar,  and  the  Ocean  foam-,  and  wh * 
commands  the  Winds  and  the  Tempefts.  The  fIlm° 
who  punifhes  the  Guilty,  protetfts  and  rewards  the  h\ 
nocent.  The  fame  by  whom  Kings  reign,  andSuv ' 
reigns  adminifter  Juftice.  Thofe  Sovereigns  who  are 
his  lively  Image  and  Reprefentation  here  on  Earth 
who  Ihould  be  alfo  the  facred  Depoficories  of  his  fa1 

preme  Wifdom,  and  the  faithful  Interpreters  of  h  * 

divine  Oracles.  Thofe  Princes  who  by  their  Pjet 
and  Religion  fhould  perfuade  their  Subjects,  even  the 
moft  inclinable  to  Atbeifm ,  that  they  are  fully  Con. 
vinc’d  of  the  Exiftence  of  a  fupreme  Being';  w |w 
fhould  confider  as  the  greateft  Affront  offer’d  to  the 
Throne,  to  have  their  Religion  fufpecfted,  or  to  b< 
reproach’d  of  having  none  but  their  own  Intered  or 
as  far  as  it  can  flatter  their  ambitious  Views ;  and  be 
fo  humble,  as  to  confider  themfelves  but  as  fo  many 
Atoms  in  the  Prefence  of  the  King  of  Kings*  forjf 
Princes  themfelves,  by  their  Conduct,  deny  tacitly 
the  Exiftence  of  God ,  what  can  be  expedited  from 
their  Subjedts,  who,  efpecially  in  religious  Matters 
ftrive  to  form  their  Belief  on  that  of  their  Sove¬ 
reign  ? 


B  A  K 

BAKING,  is  the  Art  of  preparing  Bread,  or 
of  reducing  Meal,  of  any  Kind,  whether  Am¬ 
ple,  or  compound,  into  Bread. 

The  Forms  of  Baking  have  been  various  in  all 
Ages;  almoft  each  different  Nation  has  its  different 
Manner  of  making  Bread.  In  former  Ages,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Holy  Writ,  the  Art  of  Baking  was  very 
Ample,  and  not  attended  with  much  Formality.  In 
thofe  golden  Days  of  Frugality  and  Temperance, 
Baking  was  not  an  Arc  practis'd  by  a  certain  Set  of 
People,  but  every  Family  was  its  own  Baker.  Some 
Meal,  mix’d  together  with  fome  Water,  without  Lea¬ 
ven,  and  bak'd  on  the  Earth,  before  the  Fire,  or  un¬ 
der  the  hoc  Embers,  was  the  folc  Bread  made  ufe  of 
by  the  firft  Fathers  of  the  human  Race  ;  which  Am¬ 
ple  Form  continu’d  for  feveral  Ages  afterwards.  And 
when  Mankind  began  to  refine  their  Tafte,  or  when 
they  wanted  to  regale  themfelves,  or  their  Guefts, 
they  us’d  to  mix  their  Meal  with  Oil,  in  Head  of  Wa¬ 
ter;  continuing  ftill  to  bake  it  at  their  own  Fires: 
Till,  in  Proccls  of  Time,  Mankind,  forgetting  their 
former  Simplicity,  and  Luxury  prevailing  among 
them,  this  Art,  as  well  as  all  others  fubfervient  to 
that  Pafllon,  acquir’d  daily  new  Perfedlions;  and  the 
Arc  of  Baking  becoming  too  laborious,  it  vvasexpell’d 
from  private  Families,  efpecially  from  thofe  who 
were  above  taking  Care,  themfelves,  of  their  Health, 
and  confin’d  to  a  Set  of  Men,  appointed  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  ;  who,  to  render  themfelves  ncceffary  to  the  civil 
Society,  deviated  from  the  primitive  Simplicity,  and 
invented  a  new  Form  of  Bakings  attended  with  fo 
much  Trouble  and  Difficulties,  as  to  render  it  entirely 
impracticable  to  the  Rich  ;  and  fo  chargeable  and  cx- 
penfive,  as  to  force  the  poorer  Sort  of  People  code fi ft 
from  it. 

Bread  was  no  longer  bak'd  under  the  hot  Embers, 
but  Ovens  were  built,  at  a  great  Expence,  appropri¬ 
ated  at  firft  to  that  particular  Ufe  only,  which  could 
not  be  heated  without  a  daily  additional  Charge  ; 
which  rais’d,  at  once,  Bread  to  five  or  fix  Times  its 
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intrinfick  Value;  and  left  the  exorbitant  Price  it  was 
rated  at  fhould  oblige  Families  to  make  it  once  again, 
a  Piece  of  Houfewifery  to  bake  at  Home;  the  Mr; 
applied  themfelves  entirely  to  change  that  infipid 
Tafte  Bread  muft  have  had  at  firft,  into  a  new  one, 
which  could  excite  the  Appetite,  which  has  continu’d 
fince  ;  but  could  not  be  fo  perfedt  at  firft  as  we  have  it 
at  prefen t. 

The  Forms  of  Bakings  among  the  Europeans ,  is  re¬ 
duc’d  to  two;  the  one  for  unleavened ,  the  other  for 
leavened  Bread ;  though  very  few,  the  Jews  excepted, 
ufe  at  prefent  unleavened  Bread ,  as  being  too  infipid, 
and  even  thofe  but  in  the  Time  of  their  Pajfover ,  or 
of  fome  other  particular  Feaft.  The  Roman  Catho - 
licks  us’d  alfo  unleavened  Bread  in  the  Adminiftration 
of  the  Eucbarift ,  which  Bread  is  made  of  t/ie  fined 
Flour  mix’d  with  Water  only,  without  any  other  Ad¬ 
dition  whatever.  When  this  Mixture  is  brought  to 
the  Confidence  of  Batter,  they  have  a  Sort  of  Inflru- 
ment  which  they  call  tin  fere ,  or  Iron,  made  in  the 
Form  of  that  Wafers  are  made  with,  ingraven  within 
one  of  the  Sides  with  fome  Reprefentation  of  the  P'f 
/ton  of  Cbrift  (commonly  his  Crucifixion).  This  Iron 
is  heated  firft,  over  a  clear  Fire,  and  afterwards  rub¬ 
bed  over  with  Tallow,  to  hinder  the  Bread,  or  Wafer, 
from  flicking  to  it ;  and  then  they  pour’d  over  the 
Side,  which  is  not  ingrav’d,  a  Spoonful  of  the  Batter, 
Aiutting  immediately  the  Iron  clofe  upon  it,  whereby, 
the  Batter  is  fpread  all  over  it,  putting  the  Iron  over 
the  Fire,  turning  it  on  both  Sides,  to  bake  the  Bread, 
which  is  clone  in  an  Inftant ;  then  take  that  off,  aiul 
put  on  another,  and  thus  continue  till  the  whole  Ope¬ 
ration  is  over. 

The  other  Manner  of  baking  unleavened  Bread ,  is 

call’d  Manchct- baking  \  which  is  done  in  this  Manner: 

The  Meal,  ground  and  bolted,  is  put  into  a  '!  rough, 

and  being  open’d  in  the  Middle,  to  a  Bufliel  is  Puc 

about  three  Pints  of  warm  Ale,  with  Barm,  and  Saif, 

to  fcafon  it:  This  is  kneaded  together  with  the  Hands 

through  the  Break,  or  for  Want  whereof  with  jhe 
°  feet 
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K,«  through  a  Cloth  ;  afar  having  lain  an  Hour  to 
r  I!  it  is  molded  into  Manchers,  which  fcorch’d  in 
he  Middle,  and  prick’d  a- top  to  give  Room  to  rire, 
”L  hai'd  in  the  Oven  by  a  gentle  Fire. 
arVhe  other  Form  of  Bakings  call’d  Cheat -bread 
v„bhir  is  mod  commonly  us’d  throughout  all  £«- 
and  although  follow’d  indifferently  by  all  Na- 
r°?’  ihey  notwithftanding  do  not  all  make  Bread  of 
the  fame  Goodnefs.  The  French  are  noted  for  making 

llent  Bread,  and  are  thought  to  furpafs  all  other 
Nations  in  that  Art;  though  it  is  not  of  an  equal 
Goodnefs  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom.  The 
Mi  irons  de  Gonefs,  a  little  Village  near  Paris ,  carry 
the  Palm  there ;  and  the  Bread  of  Gonrfs  is  efieem’d 
the  be  ft  in  France.  For  my  Part,  I  find  very  little 
Difference  betwixt  it  and  the  Englijh  Bread  ;  and  I 
iuppoSe  it  to  be  made  in  the  fame  Manner.-  It  is  very 
clofe,  like  it,  and  is  fomewhat  lighter;  but,  on  the 
other  Side,  it  has  this  other  Imperfection,  which,  in 
my  Opinion,  is  a  very  great  one,  it  wants  Salt,  and 
muff  be  eaten  new  ;  elfe,  when  dale,  it  has  no  Tafie. 
The  Reputation  in  this,  like  in  all  other  Things,  is  of 
a  very  great  Advantage  to  fet  off  the  Mcrchandife  ; 
and  I  iuppofethat  the  only  Reafon  why  the  Bakers  of 
Gonefs  have  gain’d  the  Vogue,  is,  that  when  they  be- 
aan  to  flour i (h,  the  Art  of  Baking  was  not  come  yet 
to  that  Perfe&ion  it  has  been  brought  to  fince.  The 
lole  Advantage  this  Bread  has  over  others,  is,  that  it 
is  made  of  the  heft  Meal,  extraordinarily  well  work’d, 
and  as  well  bak'd,  neither  too  little,  nor  too  much. 

They  Have  two  othtr  Sorts  of  Bread  at  Paris ,  one 
call’d  le  Pain  de  Chapilre ,  which  is  a  very  light  Bread, 
and,  in  my  Opinion,  a  great  deal  better  tailed  than 
that  of  Gonefs  ;  it  don’t  grow  dale  fo  foon,  is  not  fo 
clofe,  bur,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  Eyes,  (as  they 
term  it)  and  bak'd  to  Perfeftion.  It  is  call’d  Painde 
Cbaf.ire,  becaufe,  it  being  the  Cuftom  of  the  Cha- 
ptm,  or  Communities  of  Prebends,  of  the  feveral 
Cathedrals,  and  Collegiate  Churches  of  Paris ,  but 
more  efpecially  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  our 
Id y,  to  have  Bread  didributed,  every  Day,  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  Clergy,  Choriders,  &c.  call’d  Lehas  Chceure, 
of  their  refpe£live  Churches  ;  there  are  Bakers  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  Purpofe,  who  f  -nidi  them  with  this 
excellent  Bread,  with  the  Defign,  perhaps,  they  diould 
eat  more  of  it. 

The  third  Sort  of  Bread  at  Paris ,  is  call’d  Pain  de 
Mefnoge,  or  houfhold  Bread,  which  is  alfo  very  good  ; 
but  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Bread  are  without  Salt,  on  ac¬ 
count,  perhaps,  of  the  Gabelle ,  which  renders  it  a 
very  dear  Commodity  among  them.  Even  the  poor- 
ell  Sort  of  People  eat  this  Sort  of  Bread,  which  is  the 
fame  with  our  houfhold. 

In  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  their  Bread 
differs  in  Goodnefs,  as  the  Soil  is  more  or  Iefs  fertile 
in  Corn.  In  thofe  where  Vineyards  are  plenty,  or 
in  the  Payes  Vignobles ,  as  Cbampaigne ,  Burgundy ,  &c. 
the  Bread  is  but  indifferent,  and  very  bad  among  the 
poorefl  Sorc  of  People  ;  and  in  the  mountainous  Pro¬ 
vinces,  as  Auvergne ,  they  make  Bread  of  Oats,  which 
though  very  white,  is  neverthelefs  very  difagreeable, 
four,  and  gritty.  They  even  make  it  fometimes,  ef- 
pecialiy  in  Years  of  Scarcity,  of  Chcfnuts,  which 
cannot  be  a  very  pleafant  Bread.  In  Normandy ,  and 
Britanny ,  they  have  three  Sorts  of  Bread :  The  finer, 
which  is  made  of  Wheat;  the  fecond,  of  a  Mixture 
of  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Barley,  call’d  Mejlin ,  which 
juakes  a  very  pleafant  and  wholfome  Bread,  when  the 
birley  is  not  predominant;  for  then  it  is  too  harfh, 
"■id  heavy  :  This  Sort  of  Bread  keeps  long  tnoifl  and 
Ilcvv*  The  third  Sort  is  all  made  of  Barley,  and  is 
Vct7  black  and  heavy  ;  though  the  Country  People 
wt  feidom  any  other,  and  are  neverthelefs  very  healthy 
‘'ntl  (Irong.  They  make  fometimes  Loaves  of  a  whole 
"md  o[  Flour,  which  weighs  fixty  Pounds ;  fo  that 
jioy  very  feidom  eat  new  Bread.  This  cannot  be  at> 
niuied  to  the  Sterility  of  the  Soil,  fince  thofe  two 
evinces  abound  in  Corn  ;  for  when  there  is  a  Scar- 
[tfy,  t  UJ  Ikifiiel  of  Wheat,  which  weighs  fixty  Pounds, 
s  cldom  lold  for  more  chan  fix  Livrcs ,  which  is  not 


fix  Shillings  of  our  Money  •  and  in  plentiful  Years  it 
feidom  exceeds  Half  a  Crown,  or  three  Shillings,  of 
our  Money,  the  other  Sorts  of  Corn  in  Proportion  : 
But  the  Country  People  chufe  to  fell  their  beft,  to 
pay  their  Landlord  ;  and  keep  the  word  for  their 
Ufe. 

The  Houfewife  is  the  Baker  of  the  whole  Family. 
Some  have  Ovens  of  their  own,  feme  not,  and  even 
fome  cannot  have  Ovens ;  for  in  fome  Provinces,  as 
in  Britanny ,  to  build  an  Oven  is  a  Lord’s  Right,  Le 
Drcit  du  Seigneur ,  (as  they  call  it)  who  thereby  be¬ 
comes  the  Baker ,  not  of  his  Tenants  only,  but  like- 
wife  of  all  thofe  who  relieve  from  him  ;  who  are  all 
oblig’d  to  refort  ro  what  they  call  the  four  Banale , 
i.e.  the  publick  Oven;  paying  a  certain  Duty  for 
the  baking  of  their  Bread.  Thofe  Ovens  are  farm’d 
like  a  Piece  of  Land.  Some  of  them  are  fo  large, 
as  to  contain  150,  and  200  Bufhels  of  Bread;  and 
thofe  who  keep  them  have  no  other  Occupation, 
though  they  all  live  very  well,  fome  of  them  acqui¬ 
ring  often  thereby  a  tolerable  Fortune. 

In  Savoy ,  Piedmont,  and  other  Parts  of  Italy,  they 
bake  but  very  indifferent  Bread.  In  Piedmont,  befidcs 
the  common  Bread,  they  have  another  Sort,  which  they 
call  Croket,  or  Croquete.  It  is  a  Sort  of  unleavened 
Bread,  made  in  the  Shape  of  a  Stick,  of  about  ten  or 
twelve  Inches  long,  and  about  two  in  Circumference. 
It  is  kneaded  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Manchet 
Bread,  and  baked  with  a  pretty  fierce  Fire,  which 
makes  it  to  be  almofi  all  Crufi  ;  to  render  it  more  a- 
greeable  to  the  Eye,  they  give  it  a  Glaze  with  the 
Yolk  of  an  Egg.  At  all  the  Publick  Houfes,  eipe- 
cially  at  Turin,  one  is  ferv’d,  every  Meal,  with  one 
of  thefe  Croquets,  together  with  other  common 
Bread. 

The  common  Bread  Baking  is  perform’d  thus  :  The 
Meal  being  in  the  Trough,  fome  Leaven  (fav’u  from 
a  former  Batch  fill’d  with  Salt  laid  up  to  four,  and  at 
length  diffolv’d  in  warm  Water)  is  ftrain’d  through  a 
Cloth  into  a  Hole  made  in  the  Middle  of  the  Reap, 
and  work’d  with  fome  of  the  Flour  to  a  moderate 
Confidence :  This  is  cover’d  up  with  Meal,  where  it 
lies  all  Night,  and  in  the  Morning  the  whole  Heap 
is  (tirr’d,  and  mix’d  together  with  a  little  warm  Wa¬ 
ter,  Barm,  and  Salt,  by  which  it  is  feafon’d,  fliffcn’d, 
and  brought  to  an  even  Leaven;  it  is  then  kneaded, 
or  trodden,  molded,  and  bak'd. 

In  the  kneading  of  the  Mafs,  it  mufl  be  obferv’d, 
that  it  is  not  work’d  too  long,  elfe  it  would  render 
the  Bread  heavy,  and  hinder  it  to  rife  in  the  Oven  ; 
neither  is  it  to  be  work’d  in  too  great  a  Edurry,  for 
then  the  Mixture  proving  imperfeff,  would  fill  the 
Bread  with  Lumps  of  Flour,  render  it  harfli,  and  of  an 
indifferent  Tafle;  Part  of  it  being  leavened,  and  the 
other  unleavened;  which  to  avoid,  the  Water  muff 
be  pour’d  by  Degrees,  and  the  Mafs  work’d  by  De¬ 
grees  ;  waiting  to  pour  no  more  Water  till  the  firft 
pour’d,  being  fo  incorporated  with  the  Mafs,  by  the 
working  of  it,  till  it  has  brought  it  to  a  due  Confid¬ 
ence,  neither  too  hard,  nor  too  foft ;  and  then  pour 
more  Water  upon  chat  Mafs  already  work’d,  and  then 
the  Workman  approaches,  with  his  Hand ,  new 
Flour,  near  that  Mafs,  all  ready  work’d,  incorpora¬ 
ting  both  together,  and  fo  on,  till  the  End  of  the 
Operation.  The  Water  mufl  be  neither  too  hot,  nor 
too  cold;  for  if  too  hot,  it  renders  the  Fermentation 
through  the  whole  Mafs  too  great,  and  caufes  a  dif¬ 
agreeable  Sournefs  in  the  Bread  ;  if  too  cold,  it  hin¬ 
ders  the  Fermentation,  which  renders  the  Bread  heavy, 
and  gives  it  a  fweet,  unpalatable  Tade.  In  Winter, 
the  Leaven  is  always  prepar’d  in  a  warm  Place,  elfeic 
would  have  little  or  no  Effe£l ;  and  the  Mafs,  after  ic 
has  been  kneaded,  is  kept  longer  before  it  is  put  into 
the  Oven,  than  in  the  Summer  ;  in  order  to  give 
Time  to  the  Leaven  to  ferment  through  the  whole 
Mafs. 

There  is  an  Art  in  heating  the  Oven  for  the  baking 
of  Bread  ;  for  if  it  is  too  hot,  it  hinders  the  Bread 
from  rifing,  and  makes  it  almoft  all  Crud  ;  if  too 
cold,  inftead  of  evaporating  the  whole  Humidity,  ic 

keeps 
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keeps  the  greatert  Part  of  it  within  theMafs,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  Bread  heavy,  and  difagreeable  :  Therefore  a 
gradual  Heat  is  belt  ;  for  then  the  Bread  rifing  and 
baking  by  Degrees,  acquires  a  due  Confidence,  and  a 
favoury  Tafte. 

It  muft  be  obferv’d,  alfo,  that  the  Leaven,  arriv’d 
at  an  extraordinary  Sournefs,  is  not  to  be  us’d,  not 
even  in  the  fmalleft  Quantity  ;  for  it  would  commu¬ 
nicate  a  very  difagreeable  Tafte  to  the  whole. 

Bisket,  which  is  a  Sort  of  Bread,  for  the  Service 
of  the  Sea,  is  made  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other 
Bread,  with  this  fingle  Difference,  that  it  paffes  the 
Oven  twice.  The  firft  Time  it  is  bak'd  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  common  Bread,  and  kept  till  it  has  fweated 
all  its  Humidit/,  and  then  put  into  the  Oven  again, 
to  dry  it  quite  ;  otherwife  it  would  be  fubject  to  grow 
mouldy,  and  four.  For  long  Voyages,  they  bake  it 
four  Times,  and  prepare  it  fix  Months  before  the  Em¬ 
barkation.  The  Word  Bifket  comes  from  the  Latin 
bis ,  and  the  French  ctiit ,  cofiuSy  q.d.  twice  bak'd. 

There  are  but  tco  often  unpardonable  Cheats  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  Preparation  of  Sea-Bifket ,  which  fhould 
be  pun  idl’d  with  the  greated  Severity :  For  it  happens, 
but  too  often,  that  the  Undertakers  have  it  made,  but 
with  dinking  and  damag’d  Flour,  which  renders  the 
Bifkety  already  unpalatable  enough  of  icfelf,  naufeous, 
and  very  unwholfome.  There’s  fear ce  any  Barbarity 
comparable  to  this;  for  it  is  in  fome  Manner  poifon- 
ing,  with  a  premeditated  Dcfign,  thofe  brave  Fellows, 
who  expofe  their  Lives,  in  more  than  one  Manner,  to 
lave  ours,  and  who  may  very  judly  be  confider’d  as 
the  Bulwarks  of  the  Kingdom.  What!  do  they  fead 
lb  fplendidly  on  Board,  as  to  be  able  to  bear  the  In¬ 
convenience  of  black  and  dinking  Bread  ?  Or  rather, 
is  not  Bread  their  chief  Food  and  Support?  For,  ex¬ 
cept  one  Meal  of  fait  Meat  a  Day,  are  they  not  obli¬ 
ged  to  feed  on  Bread  the  red  of  the  Time  ?  Which 
Bread  has  often  as  much  Tade  as  a  Brickbat,  and  is 
as  ealy  of  Digeftion.  It  is  furprizing  that  England , 
which  abounds  with  all  Sorts  of  the  bed  Corn,  and 
with  Wheat  in  particular,  provides  her  Fleet  with  fuch 
indifferent  Bread  ;  the  French  are  a  great  deal  more 
careful  of  the  Lives  and  Health  of  their  Sailors,  and 
their  Sea-Bifket  is  fir  preferable  to  ours.  The  Englijb 
Sailors,  chough  the  bed  in  the  whole  World,  and  as 
fuch  fiiould  be  better  us’d,  eat,  to  my  certain  Know¬ 
ledge,  fomc  Bread  worfe  than  that  condemn’d  as  niache- 
moure  on  Board  the  French  Men  of  War,  and  as  fuch 
given  to  the  Poultry,  Hogs,  (Ac.  This  Mismanage¬ 
ment  deferves  the  Attention  of  thofe  who  have  the  in- 
fpe&ion  of  thofe  Affairs,  and  diould  be  carefully  exa¬ 
min’d  into. 

The  different  Sorts  of  Bread,  above-mentioned,  are 
for  common  Ui’e.  The  ocher  Sorts,  as  what  they  call 
at  Paris ,  Pain  De  Montou ,  mixed  with  Milk  indead 
of  Water,  Ginger- bread  in  French ,  Pain  d'efpices , 
Cakes,  (Ac.  are  only  to  pleafe  the  Palate. 

Their  Twelfth- Cakes  in  mod  of  the  Provinces  of 
France  are  made  by  the  common  Bakers,  with  Flour, 
Milk,  Butter,  Eggs,  and  Sugar,  in  the  fame  Manner 
they  make  other  Bread,  with  this  Difference,  that 
there  is  no  Leaven  in  it.  They  make  a  Hole  in  the 
Heap,  which  is  always  of  the  fined  Flour,  in  which 
they  put  as  much  Butter,  Eggs,  and  Sugar,  as  they 
think  fir,  for  there  is  no  other  Quantity  fixed  for  thofe 
Ingredients  than  the  Fancy  of  the  Perlbn  who  makes 
it;  thefe  they  mix  together  with  the  Flour,  with 
Milk,  adding  ro  it  two  or  three  Glaffes  of  Sack,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Mafs,  which  being 
made  up,  is  left  in  a  warm  Place,  to  ferment  for  the 
Space  of  two  or  three  Hours,  and  afterwards  is  mold¬ 
ed  into  what  Form  they  pleafe,  but  the  mod  common 
is  flat  and  round,  as  commonly  all  Cakes  are  made. 
Bakers  prefent,  at  the  New -year  ox  Twelfth-  days  y  their 
bed  Cullomers  with  one  of  thofe  Cakes. 

Ginger  Bread,  is  a  rich  Sort  of  Bread,  the  Fla¬ 
vour  and  'lade  whereof  are  heightened  and  improved 
with  Spiccs,and  particularly  Ginger %  whence  the  Name. 
There  are  various  Forms  and  Preparations  of 
kreadi  We  flial I  content  ourfeJves  with  the  following 


one,  which  is  well  recommended.  Into  a  Pound  f 
Almond  grate  a  Penny  White-Loaf,  and  beat  them  to 
gether ;  to  the  Mixture  add  an  Ounce  of  G/W 
feraped  fine,  and  Annifeed  and  Liquorice  in  Powdtr* 
of  each  a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce:  Pour  in  two  or  thr ' 
Spoonfuls  of  Role-water,  and  make  the  whole  imo  C 

Pade,  with  half  a  Pound  of  Sugar ;  mould  and  roili- 

print  it  and  dry  it  in  a  Stove.  1 

Others  make  it  with  Treacle,  Citron,  Lemon, 
Orange-Peel,  candied  Ginger,  Coriander  and  Carra. 
way-Seed,  mixed  up  wich  as  much  Flour,  as  \\\'\ 
make  it  into  a  Pade.  The  bed  French  Ginger- ]}rekJ 
called  by  them  Le  Pain  d'Efpice  de  Reims ,  bec-iufc 
invented  in  that  Place,  is  made  according  to  the  tirft 
Dire&ion,  except  they  leave  out  the  Liquorice,  aad 
add  to  it  all  the  bed  Ingredients  of  the  fecond  prepd. 
ration,  as  the  Lemon,  Citron,  and  Orange- ped. 
Rofe- water,  Coriander  and  Carraway  Seed  ;  but  verv 
little  Ginger,  and  no  Anifeed. 

In  all  the  other  Parts  of  the  World  they  have  !kdc 
or  no  Notion  of  Baking,  except  in  thofe  Parts  where 
the  Europeans  have  fettled,  and  where  they  are  nume. 
rous ;  every  where  elfe  they  follow  yet  the  primitive 
Simplicity  of  baking  their  Bread  under  the  Embers- 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Eaftern  and  Wedern  Nations 
having  not  even  the  lead  Notion  of  Bread.  Efoeci- 
ally  thofe  who  dry  their  Meat  by  the  Sun ,  and  eat  it 
without  any  other  Cookery,  as  mod  of  the  Tartan, 

In  the  JVeft-lndies>  and  on  the  Coad  of  Brazil ,  fome 
Indian  Nations  make  Bread  of  a  Sort  of  Root,  they 
call  Cajfave ,  or  Cajfabre ,  which  is  a  Sort  of  Poifonof 
itfelf,  and  before  its  Preparation  ;  which  is  done  in 
this  Manner,  they  pound  the  Root,  to  extra#  all  its 
Juice,  in  which  confids  all  its  Malignity;  they  after¬ 
wards  dry  it  in  the  Sun ,  fo  that  it  may  eafily  be  re¬ 
duced  into  a  Sort  of  Farina ,  or  Flour,  which  they 
mix  with  Water,  and  mould  it  into  the  Form  of  a 
large  Pancake,  which  they  bake  before  the  Fire. 
When  baked,  it  is  as  white  as  a  Sheet  of  Paper;  I 
have  eat  fome,  and  found  it  very  in  lipid.  They 
could,  if  they  would,  make  a  pretty  tolerable  good 
Bread  of  Maife,  which  they  have  in  Abundance;  but 
they  content  themfelves  with  broiling  the  whole  Ear 
upon  the  Coals,  and  eat  it  fo  without  any  other  Pre¬ 
paration  ;  and  really,  for  my  Parc,  I  would  prefer  it 
to  their  Cajfave. 

We  have  nothing  certain  concerning  the  Origin  of 
the  Art  of  Baking ,  and  when  it  became  a  particular 
Profeffion,  My  Opinion  is,  that  it  began  with  the 
Erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  that  the  Levites  were  the 
firft  Bakers ,  and  that  the  Sbew-Bread  was  the  fird 
Bread  made  with  fome  Art;  the  Preparation  whereof 
was  affigned  to  a  particular  Set  of  People.  Some  will 
have  it  firft  invented  in  Heaven,  fince  i\\t  Manna > 
the  Ifraelites  were  fed  with  in  the  Defart,  fora  confi* 
derable  Time,  is  often  called  the  Bread  of  Angtls , 
Pan  is  Angelorum.  Others  pretend  that  it  began  in 
Greece ,  from  whence  it  pa  (Ted  to  Italy ,  after  the  War 
with  Pyrrhus ,  about  the  Year  of  Rome  583.  Accord* 
ing  to  AthcnauSy  the  Cappadocians  were  the  molt  ap¬ 
plauded  Bakers  ;  after  them  the  Lydians ,  then  the 
Phoenicians . 

To  the  foreign  Bakers  brought  into  Rome*  wcru‘ 
added  a  Number  of  freed  Men,  who  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  a  Body,  or,  as  they  call  it,  a  College; 
from  which  neither  they,  nor  their  Children,  were 
allowed  to  withdraw.  They  held  their  Eftefts  w 
common,  and  could  notdifpofe  of  any  Part  of  them- 
Each  Bake-houfe  had  a  PatronttSy  who  had  the  Super- 
intendency  thereof;  and  thefe  Patroni  elefted  one  out 
of  their  Number  each  Year,  who  had  the  Superin¬ 
tend  a  nee  over  all  the  reft,  and  the  Care  of  the  Co  - 
lege.  Out  of  the  Body  of  the  Bakers  were  every  now 
and  then  one  admitted  among  the  Senators.  . 

To  preferve  Honour  and  Honcfty  in  the  College 
BakerSy  they  were  exprefty  prohibited  all  Alliance  wu  J 
Comedians  and  Gladiators;  each  had  his  Shop  0 
Bake-houfe,  and  they  were  diftributecl  into  ioLirtcc- ^ 
Regions  of  the  City.  They  were  excuied  from  Gua  • 
dianfhip  and  other  Offices,  which  might  divert 


B  A  P  T I  S  M. 


,he\r  Employment.  By  the  Englijh  Statutes 
n°f  ore  declared  not  to  be  Handicrafts.  No  Man 
BakirL„  ,he  My  Series  or  Sciences  of  Baking,  Brewing, 

Surgty  or  Writing,  fhall  be  interpreted  a  Handi- 

craJLw  Tt  certainly  an  Art  very  ufeful  to  the  civil 
„  • r»  and  Bakers  may  flatter  themfelves  with 
^Honour,  of  having  miniftred  both  to  God  and 
M  •  and  I  could  with  they  would  maintain  the  Ho- 
nf  their  Art,  and  the  great  Credit  they  have  ac- 
n0  ,  in  naftAoes,  by  their  Equity  and  Companion 

and  not  make  their  indigent  and  diftreffed 
Fellow-creatures  and  Countrymen  fubfervient  to  their 
A  .lee-  bv  fearching  always  fome  new  Pretext,  real, 
A  f neciousj  to  raife  the  Price  of  a  Commodity,  fo 
,-L nfably  neceflfary  for  our  daily  Subfiftance  •,  or 
Z  Sing  them  in  their  Weight ;  fmce  adling  in 
fcandalous  Manner,  is  feeding  on  the  very  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Poor,  and  killing  them  by  Inches. 
When  Bakers  were  fo  much  refpefted  at  Rome,  and 
amoved  fo  many  advantagious  Privileges,  they  did  not 

-Attempt  to  bribe,  as  I  fuppofe,  the  Tribune  of  the 
p  ^  t0  have  their  Monopoly  countenanced  by  him : 

Fonf  they  had,  the  Senate,  always  intent  to  the  Wel¬ 


fare  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  puniflied  both  the 
Tribune  and  the  Monopolies,  according  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  fuch  high  Crime,  which  had  been  confidered 
then  as  wilful  Murtner  ;  fmce  I  fee  no  great  Difference 
betwixt  taking  a  Man’s  Life  away,  and  depriving 
him  of  the  neceflary  Means  to  fupport  it  ;  it  is  equal 
to  cutting  his  Throat,  and  to  render  that  Throat  life- 
lefs  to  him  ;  and  Death,  or  fome  other  fevere  Punifh- 
ment  fhould  be  equally  infiidled  on  both  Offenders; 
Confifcation  of  Goods  to  the  Benefit  of  the  p'ooreft 
Members  of  the  Republick,  fhould  be  the  greateft 
Mitigation  of  the  Laws  which  ought  to  be  fenaeded 
againft  Monopolift  Bakers ,  who  thereby  would  be 
forced  to  vomit  that  innocent  Blood  they  have  famed 
themfelves  with.  Their  unwarrantable  Practices  have 
rendered  their  Profefiion,  fo  honourable  of  itfelf,  odi¬ 
ous  and  defpicable  3  and  they  are  thereby  become  the 
Object  of  the  publick  Hatred.  Though  it  is  always 
in  their  Power  to  retrieve  their  loft:  Reputation  by  a 
more  tender  and  compafilonate  Conduft  ;  which  would 
change  the  Curfes  and  Maledictions,  they  are  continu¬ 
ally  loaded  with,  into  Blefiings,  efpecially  from  the 
Poor,  whofe  Prayers  are  always  the  moft  efficacious. 


BA  P  T I S  M,  From  the  Greek pxTrh of  fWlw, 
is  a  Sacrament  indituted  by  Chrifl ,  for  the 
Ablution  of  the  Original  Sin,  and  for  our  Initiation 
into  the  Chriftian  Church. 

Some  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that  this  Ceremony 
of  Wafhing  was  pradis’d  by  the  Jews  after  the  Cir- 
cumcifion,  long  before  the  coming  of  Jefus  Chrifl  3 
though  we  don’t  fee  the  lead  Trace  of  it  throughout 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  (at  lead  in  the  Senfewe 
take  it  here)  before  John  began  to  baptize  in  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Jordan ,  when  Jefus  Chrifl  prefented  himfelf  to 
his  divine  Precurfor  to  be  baptiz'd  3  which  Baptifm 
was  but  a  Difpofition  to  that  he  indituted  fome  Time 
after  for  the  Remiffion  of  Sins  :  Not  that  he  who  was 
all  Perfection,  and  Innocence  it  felf,  by  his  own  Ef- 
fence,  wanted  that  Ablution,  as  if  he  had  contracted 
the  original  Sin  3  but  was  only  willing  to  accomplijh  all 
Juftice1  i.  e.  to  carry  upon  himfelf  all  the  Humilia¬ 
tions  due  to  that  Sin,  in  Satisfaction  to  his  Judice, 
and  glorify  him  by  that  Abnegation  of  himfelf  3  for 
which  he  receiv’d,  coming  out  of  the  Water,  a  glo¬ 
rious  Teftimony  of  his  Innocence;  for  the  Heavens 
open’d,  and  the  Holy  Ghofl  defeending  upon  him  in 
the  Form  of  a  Dove ,  a  Voice  was  heard,  faying,  Hie 
efl  film  mm  dileflus ,  in  quo  bene  complacui. 

^  There  is  a  great  Diverfity  of  Opinions,  among  the 
Ecclcfiaflical  Authors,  as  to  the  Time  of  this  Bap- 
*{[»>  which  the  Evangelid  feems  to  fix  at  the  thir¬ 
tieth  Year  of  Chrift* s  Age  3  for  fome  of  them  main¬ 
tain,  that  he  was  but  twenty* nine  Years,  and  ten 
Months  old :  Others,  that  he  had  began  his  thirtieth 
Tear.  St.  Chryfftomc ,  and  mod  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
believ’d  that  it  was  accomplifii*d  3  which  Date  was 
follow’d  by  the  Latin  Church,  and  believ’d  that  that 
auguCt  Ceremony  was  perform’d  the  fixth  of  January . 
This  Sacrament  was  indituted  by  Chrifl ,  in  Lieu  of 
Circunicifion,  which  he  was  come  to  abolifh,  as 
being  but  a  Type  of  the  Baptifm ,  when  he  fent  his 
Apolilea>  after  his  glorious  ReiurrccStion,  to  preach 
hisGofpel  to  all  Nations,  and  to  baptize  them,  in  the 
Name  of  the  Father ,  and  of  the  Sony  and  of  the 
Ghojl  3  and  has  been  acknowledg’d  as  fuch,  ever 
knee  the  Infancy  of  Chriftianity ,  by  all  Chriftian  So- 
cu-ties,  Seeds,  &c.  i.  c.  as  to  its  being  ol  divine  Infli- 
and  a  Sacrament;  but  not  ns  to  its  ElreCls,  its 
Necdfity,  and  the  Manner  of  adminidring  it,  which 
caUs’d  at  different  Times,  and  in  the  feveral  Ages 
0  Church,  feveral  Herefies  and  Schifms. 

A*  to  the  Manner  of  adminidring  the  Baptifm ,  all 
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the  Fathers,  both  Greeks  and  Latins ,  agree,  that  the 
mod  antient  PraCtice  of  the  Church  was  by  a  triple 
Immerfion,  which  was  done  in  Form  of  a  Crpfs,  tjje 
Name  of  one  of  the  three  divine  Perfons  being  pro¬ 
nounc’d  at  each  Immerfion.  Tertulliany  ad  Prase ; 
St.  Bafif  De  Spirit.  San  ft.  c.  27.  Atbanafms  Queft. 
125.  St.  Jerome ,  Dial,  contra  Lucif.  St.  Ambrofe ,  lib.  2. 
De  Sacram.  and  St.  Augufline^  Serm.  gi.de  Temp,  fay* 
that  this  Ceremony  was  of  apodolical  Tradition.  By 
the  fiftieth  Canon  of  thofe  attributed  to  the  Apodles, 
the  Bifhop,  or  Pried,  who  fhould  admitiider  the 
Baptifm ,  with  a  fingle  Immerfion,  were  to  be  fuf- 
pended  from  their  Office :  Becaufe,  fays  that  Canon, 
our  bleffed  Lord  has  not  faid  Baptize  in  my  Deaths  but 
Baptize  in  the  Name  of  the  Father ,  of  the  So??9  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft . 

In  the  Council  of  Cofiftantinople ,  the  Eunomians* 
who  us’d  to  plunge  but  once,  were  condemn’di 
Though  it  be  certain,  neverthelefs,  that  the  Baptifm 
is  valid,  as  well  with  one  Immerfion,  as  with  three; 
and  at  prefent  it  is  adminider’d  with  Afperfion  only  ; 
fince  it  fuffices  that  the  Water  touches  the  Flefli  of 
the  Perfon  baptiz'd ,  at  the  fame  Time  that  the  Words 
are  pronounc’d  which  make  the  Form  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,  where  the  three  Perfons  of  the  bleffrd  Trinity 
are  to  be  nam’d, elfe  the  Baptifm  is  null  ;  which  fingle 
Immerfion  was  declar’d  diffident,  by  the  feventh  Ca¬ 
non  of  the  Council  of  Toledo .  Sc.  Gregory ,  Pope,  Lib . 
1.  Epift.  41.  anfwer’d  to  a  Bifiiop  of  Seville ,  that  it 
was  bed  to  make  ufe  of  but  one  Immerfion,  in  Oppo- 
fition  to  the  Arians9  who  us’d  three,  bccauie  they  di¬ 
vided  the  Natures  in  the  trinity.  There  is  not  a  very 
great  Likelihood  that  Sr.  Peter  had  plung’d  three 
Times,  the  8000  Perfons  who  were  converted  by  his 
two  Predications  3  nor  that  St.  Paul  was  thus  baptiz'd 
by  Ananias, 

The  Ceremonies  of  Baptifm  have  been  fubjedb 
to  feveral  Changemcnts,  in  all  the  Ages  of  the 
Church;  and  I  do  not  think  it  improper  to  make 
here,  for  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Reader,  a  fummary 
Detail  of  them,  that  they  may  fee  what  Rcfpeift  waa 
fhewn  to  that  Sacrament,  and  the  Difpofuions  requi- 
fite  in  thofe  who  were  to  be  baptiz'd.  But  before  wc 
proceed  further,  we  mud  explain  what*s  underltood  by 
Catechumens ,  and  who  they  were, 

C/*  T  F.  c  H  U  M  V.  N ,  ,  from  xaru^pw,  I 

hear  any  Thing  I  poke  n  ;  is  a  Candidate  lor  Baptifm , 
or  a  Perfon  who  prepares  himfelf  lor  the  receiving 
thereof. 

4 1  The 
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BAPTISM. 


The  Catechumens  were  diftinguifh’d  from  the 
deles,  not  only  by  Name,  but  alfo  by  their  Place  in 
the  Church  ;  they  were  difpos’d  with  the  Penitents  in 
the  Portico,  or  Gallery,  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Church,  oppofite  to  the  Choir.  They  were  not  al¬ 
low’d  to  a flifi:  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Eucharift,  but 
after  Sermon  the  Deacon  difmifs’d  them  with  this  For¬ 
mula*  proclaim’d  three  Times,  Ite  Catechumeni ,  Miffa 
eft.  Go  Catechumens ,  the  Mafs  is  done,  or  the  Mafs 
is  finifh’d  ;  which  Formula  is  yet  retain’d  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholick  Church. 

When  the  Catechumens  had  given  their  Names,  to 
be  regifter’d  among  thofe  who  afk’d  for  Baptifm , 
their  Condudl  was  narrowly  obferv’d,  and  they  un¬ 
derwent  a  very  fevere  Ex  amen.  The  Ufe  of  Scruti¬ 
nies  was  introduc’d,  according  to  fome  Authors,  about 
the  Time  of  Leo ,  Bifhop  of  Rome ,  to  encourage  the 
Fideles  to  declare  what  they  knew  of  the  Life  of  the 
Catechumens ,  be  ft  they  could  be  admitted  to  the 
Baptifm.  This  was  call’d,  by  the  Antients,  the 
Ex  amen. 

There  was  a  Catechift  appointed  for  their  Inftruc- 
tion,  and  from  the  Catechifm ,  or  Inftrucftion,  they 
are  call’d  Catechumens.  The  Inflrudion  of  the  Ca¬ 
techumens,  was  properly  of  the  Deacon’s  Province, 
and  when  they  were  ready  to  receive  the  Baptifm , 
the  Bifhops  us’d  to  give  them  the  laft  Leffons.  We 
have  in  Sc.  Auguftine ,  and  in  fome  of  the  other  Fa¬ 
thers,  fome  excellent  Homilies  for  them.  In  Alex¬ 
andria,  Pontanus  and  Clemens  us’d  to  make  thofe 
LcfTons,  which  the  Catechumens  were  to  hear  land¬ 
ing  ;  to  learn  them  to  be  always  ready  to  fight  againft 
Vice.  The  Council  of  Elvira  fixes  the  Time  of  two 
Years  for  that  Caiechefis.  St.  Jerome,  Epift.  ad  Pam- 
mach.  informs  us,  that,  in  his  Time,  it  was  reduc’d  to 
forty  Days,  and  afterwards  to  eighteen  ;  which  us’d 
xo  begin  at  the  fourth  Fery  of  the  fourth  Week  of 
Lent.  If,  during  their  Catechumenat ,  they  happen’d 
to  deny  their  Faith,  we  learn,  from  the  Council  of 
FI  ice,  that  they  were  to  do  Penance  for  the  Space  of 
three  Years.  During  the  whole  Time  of  their  Pre¬ 
paration,  thofe  who  were  married  were  oblig’d  to  ab- 
ftain  from  their  Wives  *,  and  the  others  from  Flefh 
and  Wine.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerufalem  fays,  that  they 
ought  to  renew  themlelves'by  Faffing,  as  the  Serpent 
renews  his  Skin,  by  parting  through  a  narrow  Hole 
of  fome  Stone.  They  were  forbidden  to  frequent  the 
publick  Bath,  and  for  that  Reafon  they  walk’d  their 
Head  and  Feet  on  Palm  Sunday,  to  clean  themfelves 
of  the  Dull  and  Dirt  they  had  contracted  during  Lent. 
They  diverted  themfelves  of  all  the  Marks  of  their 
Dignities,  walk’d  bare-foot,  their  Head  lhav’d,  their 
Face  veil’d,  and  wore  the  Cilice. 

The  Renunciation  of  the  Devil,  and  of  the  World, 
was  made  at  the  Church  Door,  Handing  naked  to 
their  Shirt,  and  the  Face  turn’d  towards  the  Wert. 
They  extended  one  Hand,  as  to  declare  War  again rt 
them,  and  afterwards  lifted  up  both  to  Heaven,  and 
blow’d  three  Times  againft  Satan.  They  were  cover’d 
with  a  vile  and  defpicable  Cloak,  which  ‘Icrtullian 
calls,  Lib .  de  Pallio ,  c.  5.  a  renouncing  Vcftmcnt ,  or 
of  Renunciation.  As  lor  the  Exorcifms,  which  were 
made  during  the  Time  of  the  Catecbefs,St.  Auguftine, 
and  the  other  Fathers,  allure  us,  that  they  were  al¬ 
ways  pr.uftis’d  by  the  Church.  During  the  Pronun¬ 
ciation  of  thole  F.xorcilms,the  Catechumens  were  bare¬ 
foot,  in  their  Shirt,  ami  a  Torch  lighted  in  their 
Hand.  Among  the  Greeks,  they  were  anointed  all 
over  their  Bodies  with  Oil  ;  and  only  their  Brea  ft  and 
Shoulders  among  the  Latins  ;  to  give  them  to  under- 
Band,  that  they  were  Athletu',  dellin’d  to  the  Combat, 
St.  Dennis  lays,  that  the  Bifhop  us’d  to  begin  the 
Undtiun,  which  was  ended  by  the  Prierts.  Salt  was 
ipven  them,  to  learn  them  that  henceforward  all  their 
•Adi  ions  weic  to  be  le.ilonM  with  Prudence  and  Dif- 
<  urion,  according  to  the  A po file’s  Advice.  The  Salt 
IjgfHyM,  likewife,  that  the  City  of  the  Devil  was  en¬ 
tirely  ruinated  within  them  for  ever,  and  was  not  to 
be  rebuilt,  no  more  than  the  Cities  which  the  Vido- 
J  ions  low  over  with  Salt. 


Sc.  Cyril  tells  us,  Cat.  2.  that  both  Men  and  Wo 

men  enter’d  the  Fountain  of  the  Baptiflery ,  quite/ 
ked,  and  that  without  Shame,  or  Scandal  ;  the  Dca 
cons  undrefs’d  the  Men,  and  the  Deaconeffes  / 
Women  5  and  anointed  the  Body,  after  the  Bilhophad 
anointed  the  Head.  This  Nudity  was  a  Sign  of  their 
having  diverted  themfelves  of  the  old  Man ,  who  nude 
Room  for  the  new ,  and  of  their  Return  to  the  Sta-* 
of  the  original  Innocence.  The  Minifter  of  the  Ban 

tifm  kifs’d  thofe  he  had  baptiz'd ,  who  were  after 

drefs’d  in  white  Gowns.  Eujebius  informs  us,  Lib  4 
De  Vita  Conft.  that  the  Emperor  Conflantine ,  h4V/ 
taken  that  Veftment  of  Innocence,  at  his  Bapiif 
would  never  afterwards  wear  the  Purple.  Tertulll^ 
Lib.  de  Idol.  St.  Jerome ,  Ep.  128.  Clemens  Alexandra 
mis ,  L.  2.  Pctdag.  c.  8.  St.  Gregory  Nazian.  Or.  2; 
and  feveral  others  of  the  antient  Fathers,  call  this 
Vertment  Cbrift’s  Veftment.  It  was  very  flrait,  an(j 
girded  round  the  Loins.  It  was  left  off  the  eighth 
Day  ;  hence,  the  next  Sunday  after  E after  is  call'd 
Dominica  in  albis ,  white  Sunday.  Their  Heads  were 
adorn’d  with  Crowns  of  Flowers,  which  Ceremony  is 
practis’d  yet,  among  the  Abyjftnes ,  and  the  Crown 
made  of  Myrtle  and  Palms.  They  were  made  to 
tafte  Milk  and  Honey,  a  Sign  of  the  fpiritual  In¬ 
fancy  they  enter’d  into  by  the  Sacrament;  which  Col- 
tom  was  obferv’d  till  the  Year  725.  I  find  that  they 
were  prefenced  likewife  with  fweet  Wine,  Milk, 
Shoes,  and  ten  fmall  Pieces  of  Money;  to  fhewihem 
that  it  was  not  by  Avarice  that  they  were  baptiz'd . 

Thefe  were  the  principal  Ceremonies  of  a  Cbrijlm 
Bap  tifm ,  in  the  fir  ft  Ages  of  the  Church.  But  then 
it  was  adminifter’d  but  feldom;  in  the  primitive 
Times,  efpecially  in  the  African  Church,  at  the  Eve 
of  the  Feaft  of  the  Epiphany.  But  under  Pope  L:j 
it  was  order’d  to  be  adminifter’d  publicldy,  at  E.ifr, 
and  at  the  Feaft  of  Pentecoft . 

The  Sacrament  of  Baptifm  has  both  its  Matter, 
and  Form.  For  the  Matter,  any  natural  Water  is 
held  fufficient,  but  nothing  elfe  is  allow’d  ;  for  this 
Reafon,  Pope  Stephen  II.  excommunicated  a  Pried 
for  baptizing  a  Child  with  Wine.  The  Form  confids 
in  thefe  Words,  I  baptize  thee,  in  the  Name  of  tbi 
Father ,  of  the  Son ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Both  the 
Matter  and  Form  are  wanted,  to  make  the  Baplifti 
valid. 

Theological  Authors  diftinguifh  three  Kinds  of 
Baptifm.  1.  Water  Baptifm,  which  is  that  above- 
mentioned.  2.  Baptifm  of  Fire,  which  is  the  perfed 
Love  of  God,  join’d  with  an  earned  Defire  to  btbap- 
tiz'd  ;  call’d  alfo  the  Baptifm  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Oa 
Occafion,  this  may  fupply  the  Place  of  Water  Bap- 
tifm.  3.  Baptifm  of  Blood,  which  is  the  Martyrdom. 

The  firft  Kind  of  Baptifm  is  practis’d,  at  prelent, 
among  all  Chriftian  Denominations,  the  Quakers  ex¬ 
cepted,  who  prefer  the  fecond  Kind,  viz. 

Flaminis,  the  Baptifm  of  Fire,  to  it.  They  pretend, 
that  feveral  repeated  Ads  of  an  explicit  faith  in 
Chrift,  which  thrift  himfelf  propofes,  as  the  firft  <j(- 
fential  Condition  of  our  eternal  Salvation,  when  lie 
fays,  Qui  crcdidcrit,  &  baptizatus  fuerit>  falvus  criti 
Whofoever  believes,  and  is  baptiz’d,  (lull  be  lav’d', 
fufficcs  for  our  Initiation  into  the  Chriftian  Church, 
and  produces  within  us  the  Effects  attributed  to  the 
Sacrament,  which  is  the  Graced  God.  That  the 
Ceremony  without  that  Faith,  is  nothing  elfe  hut  a 
bare,  and  needlcfs  Ceremony  ;  whereas  Faith,  withou^ 
the  Ceremony,  has  always  the  Effect  dclir’d,  »ncc 

that  Faith  cannot  be  obtain’d  without  the  Concurrence 

of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  confcquently  is  a  Grace  0 
itfelf.  But  if  that  firft  Condition,  qui  creihdcnU  ^ 
ing  immediately  follow’d  by  this  other,  is  l>ap 
zatus  fucrit ,  is  not  a  convincing  Proof  that  our  (  ' 
vine  Saviour’s  Intention  was,  that  one  could  not  pr  * 
cure  that  End,  fa  hits  erit ,  without  the  other,  ls  w 
all  the  Fathers,  both  antient  and  modern,  nave  1  • 
terminM  in  the  Negative.  The  Efficacy  or  Bap  /* 
mus  Flaminis ,  was  only  granted  by  the  Church,  ' 
reded,  in  all  her  Dccifions,  by  the  Holy  G!i°n» 
fufficient  in  the  Times  of'  the  molt  cruel  Pcrfccutn  •» 
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while  the  Shepherds  oF  drift's  Flock,  being  difpers’d 
1  the  moft  powerful  Enemies  of  the  Chriftian  Name, 
he  Baptifm  could  not  be  adminiAer’d  without  an  im- 

•  nt  Danger  to  thofe  who  were  thrown  into 

Dungeons,  or  fhould  die  in  their  Bed,  before  they 
could  have  been  initiated  among  the  Fideles ,  and  pur- 
aed  of  the  original  Sin  by  Baptifm ;  but  at  prefent, 
That  Chriftianity  flouriAies  every  where,  that  the 
Churches  are  open’d,  where  that  ineftimable  Treafure 
of  drift's  Sacraments  are  offer’d  to  all  thofe  who  will 
enrich  themfelves  thereby,  without  the  lead  Oppo¬ 
sition  or  Obftacle  5  at  prefent,  that  every  Body  can, 
if  be  pleafes,  be  wafh’d  in  chat  precious  Blood  and 
Water  which  flow’d  from  the  facred  Side  of  Chrift , 
on  the  Crofs,  and  which  is  the  Source  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  ;  at  prefent,  that  his  Minifters  can  difpenfe  his 
Graces,  without  Control,  or  the  lead  Danger,  to  whom 
they  pleafe,  or  judge  worthy  of  them  ;  if  the  Bap¬ 
tifm  of  Fire  be  fufficient,  is  what  I  leave  to  the  Church 
to  determine  ;  for  my  Part,  I  cannot  believe  it  fuffi- 
cient,  efpecially  when  I  read,  in  the  facred  Scriptures, 
that  St.  Philip  is  not  contented  with  the  Faith  of  the 
Eunuch  of  Queen  Candace ;  and  that  the  Eunuch 
himfelf  is  fo  well  convinc’d  of  the  indifpenflble  Ne- 
cefTity  of  Baptifm ,  that  he  fays  to  the  Apodle,  There’s 
Water,  what  hinders,  then,  that  I  fhould  be  baptiz'd. 

In  the  primitive  Church,  none  but  Adults  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Baptifm  ;  but  as  it  was  confider’d  after¬ 
wards,  that  it  was  indituted  for  the  Ablution  of  the 
original  Sin,  chat  Children  had  contratted  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Sin,  and  neverthelefs  often  died  without  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  that  Ablution,  they  were  alfo  admitted  to 
Baptifm.  The  Church  fupplied  for  the  Imbecility  of 
their  Age,  for  the  publick  Profeffion  of  their  Faith, 
and  appointed  Sponfors,'  who  anfwer’d  for  them,  that 
tliey  fhould  renounce  the  Devil,  the  World,  and  all 
its  Pomps ;  and  thofe  Sponfors  engag’d  themfelves  to 
have  them  reminded,  when  of  Age,  to  be  fufceptible 
of  any  Imprefilons,  of  what  was  promis’d  for  them. 
The  helplefs  Condition  they  were  in,  feem’d  to  claim 
that  Mark  of  the  extenfive  Charity  of  the  Church, 
of  which  Chrift  himfelf  had  given  fo  fignal  an  Ex¬ 
ample,  when  he  order’d  his  Difciples  to  let  the  little 
Children  come  to  him,  to  whom,  faid  he,  belong’d 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  And  to  have  atted  other- 
wife,  had  been  endeavouring  to  oppofe  his  facred  De¬ 
crees  ;  fince  they  could  not  enter  that  Kingdom  with¬ 
out  having  been  firft  wafh’d  from  original  Sin. 

Pclagius>  and  his  Difciple  Celeftius,  were  of  a  con¬ 
trary  Opinion,  pretending,  efpecially  Celeftius,  that 
Infants  were  in  the  fame  State  Adam  was  before  his 


Sin,  fince  the  original  Sin  had  affetted  no  Body  but 
Adam  alone;  denying  the  Tranfmifflon  of  that  Sin 
to  his  Pofierity  ;  though  Paulinus ,  a  Deacon,  fent 
into  Africa  by  Valerius,  who  had  fucceeded  Sirnpli - 
in  the  Bifhoprick  of  Milan,  to  fupply  the  Want 
of  Miniflers  in  that  Province,  preffing  clofe  Celcftius 
to  declare  openly  his  Sentiment  of  the  Baptifm  of 
little  Children  ;  he  faid,  that  he  acknowledg’d  the 
Necefiity  of  that  Baptifm ,  not  to  purge  them  of  the 
original  Sin,  but  to  obtain  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

1  his  Opinion  was  condemn'd  together  with  four  other 
Propofitions  of  Celcftius ,  in  a  Council  which  Aurelius, 

.  °P  °f  Carthage,  had  a(Tembled,to  examine  his  Doc- 
tune,ofthe  original  Sin  ;  which  Condemnation  oblig’d 
dtjlitis  to  quit  Carthage ,  and  to  chufe  Sicily  for  the 
wee  of  his  voluntary  Exile;  from  whence  lie  and 
/  Dilciples  wrote  feveral  Letters  to  the  Bifliop  of 
Marccllimis,  on  Children’s  Baptifm ,  and  ori- 
g'UAl  Sin,  which  Letters  were  fent  to  Sc.  Auguftinc,  to 

a,n  wer  >  which  he  did,  by  his  three  Books  of 

l!e  Reiniflion  0f  Sins.  This  fir  ft  Work  again  (l  the 

1  was  receiv’d  with  a  great  deal  of  Applaufe 

J, .  ,  Orthodox.  He  treats  in  it  of  Infant  Baptifm , 
uci  he  maintains  ncccflary  for  the  Ablution  of  ori- 
, 1 V  ^lrh  ot  which  the  Pelagians  denied  the  Propa- 
.,yon  t0  Adam's  PoAerity,  admitting  only  the  Imi- 
r!Vf?n  r,  ret)^  ^t.  -Auguftinc  fays  pofltively,  in  the 
m  UrtPter  of  the  firft  Book,  that  Children  who 


die  without  Baptifm ,  are  in  Damnation >  but  not  at¬ 
tended  with  the  excruciating  Torments  of  Hell. 

Several  modern  Doftors  condemn  this  Opinion  of 
St.  Auguftinc ,  as  too  rigorous,  and  fend  thofe  Chil¬ 
dren  to  a  third  Place,  where  they  fuffer  no  corporeal 
Pains,  though  depriv’d  of  the  Sight  of  God  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  enjoy  a  natural  Felicity.  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine  calls  this  iaft  Opinion  falfe,  and  heretical, 
though  he  does  not  believe  that  they  fuffer  the  Pain  of 
the  Fire.  Father  Pet  an,  the  Jefuit,  is  entirely  of  the 
Sentiment  of  St,  Auguftinc ,  which  he  endeavours  to 
confirm  by  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence 
which  feems  to  him  formal  on  that  Subjett.  ’ 

The  Pelagians  aflign’d  to  thofe  Children  a  PI  ice 
out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  into  which  they 
dar’d  not  introduce  them,  becaufe  of  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Gofpel,  which  excludes  from  it  thofe  who 
an  not  regenerated  by  the.  Water  and  the  Holy  Gh0§l . 
But  when  St.  Auguftine  urg’d  them  ro  fhevv,  in  what 
Place  of  the  Scripture  they  could  find  the  Life  ever- 
lafting,  which  they  granted  to  Children  dead  without 
Baptifm ,  they  were  very  much  puzzled  what  to  an  fiver. 
As  for  him,  as  he  knew  perfectly  well  he  had  plac’d 
in  the  Myfteries  of  his  Elcttion  certain  particular  Li¬ 
mits  to  human  Curiofity  ;  when  he  was  ;;fk’d  Vvhv,  of 
two  Children,  both  born  of  Chriftian  Parents/ and 
both  with  the  original  Sin,  one  dying  without  Bap¬ 
tifm  was  damn’d,  according  to  his  Sentiment,  and  the 
other  being  baptiz'd ,  was  admitted  into  Heaven  ?  He 
us’d  to  anfwer  nothing  elfe,  but  what  he  had  Jcarn’d 
from  the  Apoftle,  O  altitudo  divitiarum  fapient'ue  & 

fei entice  Dei ,  quam  incomprehenfibilia  funt  veftjgia 
ejus  f  & 

The  fame  Father  attacks  again  the  Pelagians ,  in 
his  fourteenth  Sermon,  De  verbis  Apofloli  ;  on  their 
DiAinttion  between  Life  everlafling  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  c  You  condemn,  fays  he,  thofe  you  ex- 
4  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  you  condemn 
4  them,  not  by  tormenting  them,  but  by  fending 
4  them  into  Exile.  For  thofe  who  are  banifh’d,  fuffer 
‘  no  other  Pain,  but  that  of  being  banifh’d  from 
c  their  Country  5  which,  if  they  love  their  Country, 

4  mult  be  a  great  Torment  to  them  ;  if  not,  that 
4  Depravation  of  Heart  mult  be  likevvife  a  Sort  of 
4  Fain.  What  can  be  a  greater  Pain  in  a  Man’s 
4  Heart,  than  not  to  feek  after  the  Sociery  of  the 

*  Saints,  and  not  defire  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ? 

4  For  if  he  don’t  defire  it,  that  bad  Difpofuion  is  a 
4  Pain  in  him;  if  he  defires  it,  his  Charity,  which 
4  finds  it  felf  fruftrated  of  what  it  wiflies  for,  muft 
c  caufe  him  another  great  Torment.  But  ler  it  be,  if 

*  you  pleafe,  ever  fo  final],  it  muA  be  (bill  very  great 
c  for  a  Perfon,  who,  having  committed  no  Fault,  de- 
4  ferves  no  Punifhment.  Take  then  the  Defence  of 
‘  God’s  Juftice.  Plow  can  an  innocent  Perfon  be  fub- 
6  jett  to  a  Punifhment,  let  it  be  ever  fo  final  1  ?  * 

Some  were  of  Opinion,  that  Children,  born,  as  it 
were,  in  the  Bofom  of  the  Church,  and  of  Chriftian 
Parents,  though  dying  without  Baptifm ,  enter’d,  not- 
withAanding,  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  fince 
they  were  fav’d  by  the  Faith  of  their  Parents;  which 
Sentiment  St.  Auguftine  refutes,  likevvife,  as  an  Error, 
in  his  Book  De  Naturd  &  Gratia  ;  wherein  he  proves, 
that  Children,  though  born  of  Catholick  Parents, 
wanted  Aill  die  Baptifm  to  purge  them  of  original 
Sin. 

For  my  Part,  I  will  not  have  the  Temerity  to  de¬ 
cide  fo  difficult,  and  fo  important  a  Quell  ion,  which 
has  puzzled  the  g  reate  A  Genius’s,  and  the  mo  A  pro¬ 
found  Theologians  of  thofe  Times.  For,  if  we  con- 
fuler  the  Dottrine  of  St.  Auguftinc  by  it  felf,  and  ab- 
A ratted  from  all  other  Authority,  we’ll  find  it  very 
fevere.  To  refufe  the  Sight  of  God,  which  is  to 
make  the  mod  efTential  Part  of  our  eternal  Felicity, 
to  little  Creatures,  who  come  into  the  World  guilty 
of  a  Sin  which  they  have  not  committed,  and  which 
it  was  not  in  their  Power  to  commit ;  and  depart  from 
the  World  charg’d  with  the  fame  Sin,  becaufe  depriv’d 
of  the  Means  of  being  purg’d  of  it ;  and  arc,  never¬ 
thelefs, 
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thelefs,  condemn’d  for  not  having  been  purg’d  of 
it  *,  would  not  fuch  Conduct  of  the  divine  Judice  ap¬ 
pear  contradictory  of  the  advantageous  Ideas  the  holy 
Writ  gives  us  of  him,  qui  nonvult  mortem  peccatoris, 
fed  ut  magts  convertatur,  &  vivat  j  who  does  not  de- 
fire  the  Death  of  a  Sinner,  but  that  he  rather  fhould 
be  converted,  and  live.  And  if  his  Mercy  is  fo  infi¬ 
nite  towards  thofe  whofe  whole  Life  has  been  nothing 
elfe  but  a  continual  Series  of  Iniquities,  and  Crimes, 
as  to  be  ready  at  all  Times  to  receive  them  to  a  true 
and  fincere  Repentance,  and  to  forgive  them  all  their 
Offences,  even  the  mod  enormous,  and  thofe  that  de- 
ferve  the  greated  Punifhment ;  how  can  it  be  fuppos’d 
that  Children,  who  have  never  had  it  in  their  Power 
to  offend  him,  and  who  never  knew  how  to  offend 
him,  fhould  be  excluded  from  the  Kingdom  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  for  a  -Fault  committed  by  another,  whom  they 
have  not  the  lead  Notion  of,  who  has  ceas’d  to  be, 
feveral  thoufand  Years  before  they  could  be  fuppos’d 
to  have  had  any  Life  or  Being ;  and  therefore  could 
not  be  imagin’d,  with  the  lead  Appearance  of  Rea- 
fon,  Accomplices  in  his  Crime.  But  there  were 
Means  found,  it  is  true,  to  walh  them  of  that  ori¬ 
ginal  Spot  they  contracted,  by  being  the  Defendants 
of  that  fird  Criminal,  whofe  Pofterity,  by  an  infepa- 
rable  and  fecret  Judgment  of  the  divine  Providence, 
has  been  made  refponfible  for  his  Difobedience  ;  why 
fhould  then  a  very  confiderable  Number  of  thofe  De¬ 
fendants  be  depriv’d  of  thofe  Means,  before  they 
could  be  capable  to  do  any  Thing,  which  could  caufe 
that  Teeming  Partiality  ?  W ere  they  predeftinated  from 
all  Eternity  to  an  eternal  Privation  of  the  Sight  of 
God,  without  which,  there  can  be  no  perfect  Feli¬ 
city  *,  and  if  they  were,  (which  would  be  a  criminal 
Suppofition)  where’s  that  great  Mercy,  where’s  that 
Judice,  fo  much  vaunted,  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Are  we 
not  affur’d  in  them,  that  Chrift  is  dead  for  all  ?  Is 
not  the  whole  human  Race  intituled  to  the  Benefits  of 
his  Death?  Was  not  that  precious  Source,  which 
flow’d  from  his  facred  Side,  when  open’d  upon  the 
Crofs,  abundant  enough  to  Form  a  falutary  Bath,  ca¬ 
pable  to  contain  the  whole  human  Race,  without  Ex- 
clufion  ;  and  its  Waters  fufficient  to  walh  us  of  all 
our  Impurities?  And  if  they  are  not  to  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  to  all,  without  Diftindlion,  it  fhould  be  to  thofe 
only  who  have  it  in  their  Power  to  refufe  the  Remedy 
when  offer’d  to  them  ;  and  not  to  thofe  innocent  Vic¬ 
tims  who  can  be  reproach’d  with  no  other  Crime,  but 
the  involuntary  one  of  being  fprung  from  a  vitiated 
Origin.  It  is  true,  again,  that  the  final  Grace  is  a 
Grace,  and  confequently  can  be  refus’d  at  Pleafure  ; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  granted,  and  is  often  really  granted, 
it  fhould  be  to  thofe  who  have  done  nothing  to  be  fe- 
quedrated  from  it.  That  Recourfe  which  St.  Au- 
giftinc  has  to  the  Depth  of  God’s  Judgments,  is  not 
capable  to  fatisfy  a  rational  Mind  on  that  intcreding 
Subject,  nor  agreeable  to  the  Sentiments  we  fhould 
have,  as  Chrift  ians ,  of  the  impartial  Equity,  and  in¬ 
finite  Mercy  of  our  divine  Creator. 

The  NecclTity  of  Baptifm  was  no  fooner  confider’d 
as  indifpenfible  in  the  Church,  but  it  occafion’d  fome 
Confufion among  its  Members-,  for,bcfules  that  above- 
mention’d,  there  happen’d  another,  in  216,  about  the 
Validity  of  Baptifm,  with  regard  to  the  Minidcrs 

thereof. 

Tenullian ,  in  his  Book  of  Baptifm ,  compos’d  before 
his  Revolt,  fpcaks  again d  the  Validity  of  that  Sacra¬ 
ment,  when  adminiller’d  by  llereticks  \  who  having 
nor,  lays  he,  the  fame  God,  nor  the  fame  Chrift , 
with  the  Orihodox,  could  nor,  confequently,  have  the 
fame  Baptifm.  He  had  wrote  the  fame  Thing  in  a 
Greek  Treadle,  which  is  lod.  From  this  Doftrine, 
A\>  rip  pi  tins,  Bilbo  p  of  Carthage ,  through  the  Excels 
o!  an  imprudent  Zeal  ugainft  the  flerefy,  took  Occa- 
fion  to  condemn  Baptifm ,  adminiderVl  by  any  Sedl 
whatever,  out  of  the  Catholick  Church.  He  aflem- 
bled  the  Bifhops  ol  his  Province,  and  of  Numidia, 

and  in  Concert  with  them  decreed,  that  all  thofe  who 

■  * 


Form  what  was  praftis’d  by  the-Orthodox.  St.  ft,, 
guftine,  Lib.  2.  Contra  DonatiSf.  fpeaking  of  this  }{ " 
petition  of  the  Sacrament,  which  makes  us  Chrift ^  ^ 
fays,  that  the  Cudom  of  receiving  into  the  QhTk 
thofe  who  had  been  baptiz'd  by  Hereticks,  was,  jn^: 
Opinion,  of  apodolical  Tradition,  fmee  it  ^  !S 
Found  written  any  where,  but  univerfally  receiv’d  ev^ 
where  *,  and  that  Agrippinas,  Bifhopof  Carthage,  jf? 
corrupted,  rather  than  reform’d  it,  encourag’d  theret 
by  captious  Reafonings,  and  faife  Appearances  °f 
Piety ;  which  had  hinder’d  him  and  his  Colleagn° 
from  finding  the  Way  of  Truth  in  that  Quedion&JJ 
has  caus’d  a  great  deal  of  Confufion  in  the  Church 

Contrary  to  this  Sentiment  of  St.  f Augifti,^  jR(j 
following  the  Example  of  the  Cataphriges ,  and* of 
the  Novalians ,  who  us’d  to  re-baptize  thofe  who  came 
to  them  from  the  Catholick  Church  •,  fome  orthodox 
Bifhops,  efpecially  in  the  Ead,  to  fhew,  throuohan 
indifereet  Zeal,  the  Horror  they  had  of  the  Heretiikj 

began  likewife  to  re-baptize  thofe  who  renounc’d  their 
former  Errors.  This  Pradtice  of  fome  was  fooa 
chang’d  into  a  general  Law  *,  for  St.  Cyprian  flbres 
us,  Epiff.  73.  that  feveral  Bifhops  of  Cilicia ,  Cry  a- 
docia ,  Galatia ,  and  of  the  npighbouring  Provinces 
being  affembled  in  the  Town  of  Iconia ,  in  258 .  ((e! 
clar’d  the  Baptifm  of  Hereticks  null,  and  confiquentiy 
ought  to  be  adminider’d  a-new,  to  all  thole  who 
fhould  renounce  their  Errors,  before  they  could  be 
receiv’d  into  the  Church.  Firmilian ,  Bifhop  of  G- 
fare  a  in  Cappadocia ,  was  the  mod  zealous  Promoter 
of  that  Decree  5  of  which  Pope  Stephen  being  in¬ 
form’d,  they  were  all  excommunicated  by  him,  and 
all  thofe  Churches  excluded  from  his  Communion; 
or,  to  ufe  Eufebius* s  Terms,  /.  7.  c.  4.  Stephen  re¬ 
fus’d  to  communicate  with  them,  becaufe  their  Decree 
was  contrary  to  the  antient  Cudom.  They  fern  him 
Deputies,  to  inform  him  of  their  Reafons-,  but  he 
would  neither  fee  nor  hear  them.  Dennis  of  Akm- 
dria  wrote  likewife,  as  well  to  appeafe  him,  as  to 
procure  a  Reconciliation  between  them,  led  their Df- 
union  fhould  caufe  fome  great  Schifm. 

From  the  Ead,  the  Fire  fpread  as  far  as  Afriu \ 
the  Bifhops  of  Nttmidia  confulted  on  that  Subjcft 
St.  Cyprian,  whofe  Piety  and  Doftrine,  as  well  as  his 
Primacy ,  had  render’d  confiderable  among  them, 
He  had  no  fooner  receiv’d  their  Letters,  bur  he  af¬ 
fembled  a  Synod  at  Carthage ,  wherein,  with  the  Ad¬ 
vice  of  the  other  Bifhops,  he  declar’d,  that  Beptifa- 
could  be  valid  no  where  but  in  the  Catholick  Church, 
and  confequently  that  thofe  who  fhould  return  to  it, 
from  their  Schifm,  ought  to  be  baptiz'd  a-new.  This 
Decree  was  confirm’d  foon  after,  in  a  Council  of  71 
Bifhops,  who  acquainted  Pope  Stephen  with  if,  by  a 
Synodal  Letter.  He  anfwer’d  them.  That  no  Inmvs- 
lion  ought  to  be  made  in  the  Church ,  that  their  Dw/m 
was  againfi  the  Tradition ,  and  that  they  JJmhl  conunt 
them/ elves  with  receiving  to  Penance  thofe  who 
forfake  the  Hereticks. 

This  Refolution  of  Stephen  did  not  prove  very  a* 
greeable  to  St.  Cyprian ,  who  had  already  wrote  a 
long  Epidlc  to  Jubajantis ,  tofupport  his  Sentiment*, 

proteding,  neverthelefs,  that  he  would  oblige  no  Body 
to  it,  led  it  fhould  occafion  a  Schifm.  Therefore  he 
affembled  again  the  Bifhops  of  Africa ,  Numidin,  and 
Mauritania ,  who  all,  with  one  Voice,  confirm'd  the 
Decrees  which  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  Sy¬ 
nods.  He  inform'd  Maximilian ,  of  Cafirca  in 
padocia ,  of  this  Decifion  *,  and  as  he  was  already  mu¬ 
tated  againd  Pope  Stephen ,  he  could  not  help  cx- 
prefling  his  Refentment,  in  his  Anfiver  to  hinw  ,[* 
which  he  fays  feveral  Things  very  little  becoming  j'lC 
epifeopal  Dignity,  reproaching  him,  among  other 
Things,  with  glorifying  hi mf off  without  Rea/ofU  cj 
the  Place  of  his  Epifcopacy ,  and  of  the  Succefiion  of 
Peter,  on  whom  the  Foundation  of  the  Church  ha 

eftablifljed ,  introducing  feveral  other  Prayers,  and 

ft i luting  a  Plurality  of  Churches  by  his  Opinion,  / 

*'  -  —  —  —  *  -  -  ■  .  *  a  f  >» «'  nJS 


and  in  Concert  with  them  decreed,  that  all  thofe  who  the  Baptifm  of  Hereticks  was  valid.  Stephen ,  <>n 
had  been  baptiz'd  by  Hereticks  fhould  be  baptized  Side,  defended  himlelf  with  ns  much  Hear*, 
a  new  i  though  they  had  obferv’d  in  die  Matter  and  they  both  flicw’d,  on  that  Occafion,  that  the 
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while  yet  upon  Earth,  are  Men,  and  that  fometimes  a 
t00  areat  Exccfs  of  Zeal  makes  the  wife  ft  commit 
fome  very  great  Faults. 

The  Queftion  of  the  Baptifm  of  Here  ticks  was  not 
vet  very  well  underftood,  and  every  one  had  fome 
probable  Reafons  to  defend  his  Opinion,  though,  to 
fay  the  Truth,  thofe  of  the  African  Bifhops,  and  the 
Authorities  they  endeavour  to  fupporc  their  Opinion 
with,  are  rather  pious  and  moral,  than  literal  and  con- 
vincing.  AH  the  Biihops  of  the  Province  were  not 
of  the  fame  Sentiment,  and  St.  Augaftine  afiures  us, 
that  feveral  follow’d  the  Opinion  and  Refolution  of 
Stephen. 

The  Donatids  who  appear’d  fince,  and  maintain'd 
the  Necefiicy  of  that  Reiteration,  as  one  of  the  Foun¬ 
dations  of  their  SeCt,  could  reckon  but  fifty  Bifhops 
of  the  Eaft,  and  feventy-two  of  Africa ,  to  fupport 
their  Practice  by  that  of  the  Antients.  Denys,  Bifhop 
of  Alexandria ,  famous  for  his  Piety,  prov’d  to  be  one 
of  the  moft  ftrenuous  AfTerters  of  the  Opinion  of  the 
Africans ,  and  wrote,  on  that  Subjed,  feveral  Letters 
to  Pope  Stephen ,  and  to  fome  Priefts  of  the  Roman 
Church,  with  a  Defign  to  reunite  them  all  with  the 
Bifhops,  who  had  embrac’d  that  Opinion.  St.  Au- 
guttine,  Epitt-  4^.  fays  of  St.  Cyprian ,  that  it  could 
not  be  found  that  he  had  ever  chang’d  his  Sentiment, 
though  itfeems  probable  that  he  could  very  well  have 
done  it  \  that  thofe  who  were  pleas’d  with  his  Error, 
might  very  well  have  fupprefs’d  his  Recantation  ; 
that  feveral  even  maintain’d,  that  he  had  never  ad¬ 
vanc’d  it  5  and  that  Importers,  to  cloak  them felves 
with  his  Authority,  had  attributed  to  him  what  he  had 
never  believ’d. 

The  Africans  continu’d  long  after  his  Death  in  the 
Praftice  of  re-  baptizing  5  bur,  at  the  firft  Council  of 
Arles,  was  found  a  very  reafonable  Medium  between 
both  Extremes ;  which  is,  that  thofe  of  the  Hereticks 
who  would  abandon  their  SeCt,  fhould  be  interroga¬ 
ted  on  the  Symbol  5  and  if  it  was  found  that  they 
had  been  baptiz'd  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  they  ought  not  to  be 
re- baptiz'd,  but  fhould  only  have  the  Hands  impos’d 
on  them,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft ; 
/.f.  that  they  ihould  be  confirm’d  by  the  Bifhop: 
That  if  fome  of  them  could  not  anfwer  to  that  Tri¬ 
nity,  (which  are  the  exprefs  Terms  of  the  Canon)  i.  e. 
ihould  be  found  to  have  not  been  baptiz'd  in  the 
Name  of  the  three  Perfons,  or  to  have  not  that  or¬ 
thodox  Belief,  they  ought  to  be  re  baptiz'd.  This 

'  univerfal  Pradice  is  to  this  Day  obferv’d  in  the 
Church. 

In  Fad,  as  it  is  an  Error  to  fay  that  all  Baptifm , 

ad  min  1  fat'd  by  Hereticks ,  is  bad  j  it  is  one,  likewifey 

to  pretend  that  all  Baptifm ,  coming  from  them,  is 

good:  This  Difference  is  to  be  t.,ken,  not  from  the 

greater  or  JefTcr  Spot  of  Herefy,  but  from  the  Dogma's 

reiating  difhndly  to  the  orthodox  Belief  of  the  bleffed 
t  rmicy. 

'J  iiis  Error  of  re-baptizing  Hereticks,  or  thofe  who 
go  from  one  Sett  to  the  other,  is  almoft  entirely  nbo- 

,  ln  I]le  thrift  tan  Religion  5  and  all  Cbriftians , 

01  wnat  Denomination  foever,  do  not  in  the  lead 

of  the  BaP‘‘M  provided  it  be 
Mniinilter  d  in  the  Name  of  the  three  Pei'lons  of  the 

runty.  The  Rowan  Catbolick  Church,  who  believe 

W’"  be  of  an  indifpenfible  Neceflity  toSalva- 

ti,nf’  “n,d  erotic  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  all 

.  ho(  [ave  not  been  regenerated  by  rhe  Palmary 
min  in.  ■  that  Sacrament,  does  not  confine  iis  Ad- 

inT."  ‘°  Cergy  alone,  but  is  of  Opinion, 

man  Ul\0t  ,Neccmty  a  Layman,  and  even  a  Wo- 

fetm’s  m'i  be  Mln,aer  of  Baptifm,  though  Cbrifl 

SucafTn?  ’nre  confill,tl  ic  to  his  A  pottles,  and  their 

Rave  P?,  l'W  wc  tion*c  rcnfl  in  the  Gofpel,  that  he 

which  u'y  Crany  Bncly  eIie  t0  Preach,  and  baptize  5 
(ln|lt  .  R  lc  fec()l1cl  rflentiil  FufuSUon  of  their  Apo- 

frflinn  ’  nt'1  ^*5  Church  fuppofes  that  flie  is  in  Pof- 
Clirin  i.r  ,'.c  taeflimable  Treafure  of  Grace,  which 
and  r]n,  c  ns.Apnftles  when  he  retir’d  into  Heavens 

[l,at  me  ls  not  to  keep  that  Treafure  hidden,  but 
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muft  diftnbute  the  Riches  thereof  with  a  judicious* 
though  liberal  (Economy,  to  all  the  Members  of 
Chriff,  as  hr  as  that  Liberality  can  help  them  to  re¬ 
unite  them  felves  to  their  Chief,  in  thofe  celeftiai  Man- 
fions  whofe  evcrlafliv.g  Gates  (as  the  royal  Prophet 
calls  them)  he  has  open’d  to  them  by  the  Effiifion  of 
his  precious  Blood,  and  where  he  expedh  them,  futinp- 
at  the  Right  Hand  of  his  Father)  fuppofes  likewifet 

ha5 the  Power  to  int-rPrec  the  Intentions  of 
LbrifT,  as  hr  as  it  concerns  the  Salvation -of  thofe 

who  can  claim  a  Title  to  the  Benefits  of  his  Incarna- 
non  •,  and  that  fhe  can  appoint  what  Sort  of  CEcono- 
mifts  fhe  pleafes,  for  the  D.ftribution  of  his  Graces, 
when  it  is  impoftible  they  fliould  be  diftributed  by  the 
Succeftors  of  thofe  he  had  been  pleas’d  to  appoint 
himfeu  ;  efpecially  when  the  Danger  is  imminent. 
I  hat  it  would  be  aCting  contrary  to  the  Principles  of 
that  ext en five  Charity,  on  which  the  Chriftian  Church 
is  founded,  and  fru (Irate  the  divine  Intentions  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  World,  to  expofe  Children  to  the  Riique 
of  dying  without  that  Regeneration,  which,  alone, 
can  introduce  them  into  Heaven  ;  which  would  often 
happen,  (confidering  the  vaft  Number  of  Accidents 
Children  are  expos’d  to  when  they  come  firft  into  the 
World)  if  none  but  the  true  Minifters  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  could  adminifter  the  Baptifm ,  whole  Place  fhe 
will  have  fupply’d  by  the  firft  Perfon  prefent,  when  it 
is  judg’d  that  by  waiting  for  a  Prieft,  the  Infant  would 
run  the  Riique  of  dying  without  Baptifm  ;  which  fa¬ 
lutary  Precaution  cannot  be  blam’d,  efpecidly  by 
thofe  who  admit  Baptifm  as  necefiary  to  Salvation,  nor 
even  by  thofe  who  are  of  a  contrary  Opinion  :  For,  as 
almoft  all  Chhiftian  SeCh  not  only  baptize,  but  like- 
wife  confefs  Baptifm  to  be  a  Sacrament,  and  confe- 
quently  to  confer  the  Grace  of  God\  there  can  be  no 
Crime  in  adminiftering  it  by  Precaution,  nor  even  in 
the  Incertitude,  that  it  be  neceftary  to  Salvation,  or 
not  ;  for  if  it  be  necefiary  to  Salvation,  though  not 
adminifter’d  by  a  Trieft,  the  Impoffibility  we  were 
in  of  having  it  adminifter’d  by  a  Prieft,  and  our  be¬ 
ing  certain  that  it  is  adminifter’d,  muft  be  a  greater 
Satisfaction  to  us,  than  if  it  was  not  adminifter’d  at 
all,  and  renders  our  Inquietudes  lefs.  And  if  Baptifm 
is  not  necefiary  to  Salvation,  as  we  all  agree  that  it  is 
a  very  good  Thing  in  itfelf,  there  can  be  no  Incon¬ 
venience  in  the  Adminiftration  of  it ;  for  if  it  don’t 
produce  any  good  Effects,  it  would  be  contradicting 
bur  felves  tb  fuppofe  that  it  can  produce  any  bad  ones! 
Thus  we  reafon  in  our  worldly  Affairs ;  why  fliould 
we  not  be  as  cautious  in  what  relates  to  the  eternal 
Felicity  of  our  Children,  who  often,  by  our  ridiculous, 
and  moft  cruel  Obftinacy,  or  Negligence,  die,  leaving 
iis- in  th‘e  Incertrrade  of’  it.  Shbuld  our  fanatical  Pre¬ 
judices  over  ballance  that  Tendernefs  Nature  it  felf 
claims  from  us  for  them  ?  Or  fliould  that  Tendernefs 
extend  nb  farther  than  that  InftinCt  we  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Brutes?  What  Reproaches  fliould  we 
fubjedt  our  felves  to,  if  our  Children  were  to  lofe  their 
tranfitory  Life  by  our  Negligence  ?  Could  we  even 
forgive  our  felves,  if  we  thought  that  we  could  have 
call'd  to  their  Afliftance  fuch  and  fuch  Perfons,  who, 
we  are  told,  could  perhaps  have  fav’d  their  Lives,  or 
negleCled  to  apply  fuch  and  fuch  Remedy,  which  had 
been  recommended  to  us  as  aSpecifick  in  the  Malady, 
Which  has  carried  them  off?  Why  fliould  we  not  be 
then  as  cautious,  and  as  careful,  of  their  eternal  Life? 
Why  fliould  we  ncgleCt  any  Means  offer'd  co  us  to 
procure  them  that  Life,  as  much  preferable  to  the 
other,  as  a  Sound,  or  a  Chimnsra,  is  to  a  Reality  ?  Is 
then  an  Eternity  of  fo  little  Value,  as  not  to  deferve 
to  be  purchas’d,  at  any  Rate  ?  How  often  do  we  pleafc 
our  felves  with  the  Thought,  that  if  our  Children  die 
we  have  nothing  to  reproach  our  felves  with,  fince 
we  have  done  all  in  our  Power  to  fave  their  laves  ? 
With  what  greater  Satisfaction  fliould  we  fay  that  of 
their  eternal  Life  ?  What!  becaufe  we  are  of  an  Opi¬ 
nion  different  from  all  other  Chriftian  Societies  \  be¬ 
caufe  we  have  the  criminal  Prefumption  to  give  a  for¬ 
ced  Senfc  to  the  literal  Senfe  of  the  Scripture,  whuh 
allures  us,  that  nihil  inquina/um  intrabit  Reguum  CiV- 
4  K  lor  urn  j 
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lorum  ;  That  nothing  unholy  Ihall  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  :  Becaufe,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  Com¬ 
mandment  of  CbriSt  to  his  Apoftles,  who  order  d 
them  to  baptize  all  Nations  he  font  them  to,  we  deny 
the  Neceffity  of  Baptifm  ;  muft  our  Children  fufflr 
tor  our  criminal  Preemption  ?  If  they  have  con  Cradled 
the  original  Sin,  can  they  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  charo’d  with  that  original  Sin  ?  And  if  they  can, 
why  has  die  fecond  Perfon  of  the  bleffed  Trinity  been 
incarnated,  has  filter'd  and  died,  when  we  are  affur  d 
that  it  was  to  open  to  us  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
which  we  had  loft  by  Adam's  Difobedience  ?  You  U 
fay,  perhaps,  that  his  precious  Blood  has  wafh’d  that 
original  Sin  :  If  fo,  why  lhould  he  fay  htmfelf,  qut 
crediderit,  &  baptifatus  fuerit  falvus  enti  Whoever 
believes,  and  is  baptiz'd,  fhall  be  fav’d  ?  Why  (hould 
he  himl'elf  make  our  Salvation  depend  on  that  Bap¬ 
tifm,  if  we  can  be  fav’d  without  it  ?  And  it  that  Com¬ 
mandment  given  to  his  Apoftles  to  baptize,  is  not  an 
obligatory  Commandment,  but  only  an  Advice, 
(which  is  a  falfe  Suppofttion)  why  lhould  we  refufe  to 
follow  that  Advice?  If  we  pretend  to  tend  towards 
the  Chrijlian  Perfection ,  can  we  do  it  without  follow¬ 
ing  as  much  as  it  is  in  our  Power,  all  the  Advices,  as 
well  as  the  Precepts?  And  if  we  are  not,  can  we  err, 
or  deceive  our  felves,  in  following  them  ?  Can  we  find 
any  Thin°-  in  that  facred  Book,  contrary  to  Morality, 
or  prejudicial  to  our  felves?  Can  we  find  in  it  any 
Thincr  which  could  countenance  our  Obftinacy  with 
Uegard  to  Baptifm?  Can  we  quote  any  Pafiage  from 
it,  whereby  we  are  forbidden  to  baptize  our  Children, 
or  that  it  is  a  Crime  to  do  it  ?  They  are  not  in  a  Con- 
dition  to  anfwer  for  themfelves  5  for  Chrift  lays,  qut 
crediderit ,  fc?  baptifatus  fuerit  ;  therefore  as  they  can¬ 
not  believe  they  are  not  to  be  baptiz'd.  A  very  jult 
Conclufion!  and  very  well  deduc’d  from  the  Fre¬ 
ni  ifes!  If  Cbritt  had  faid,  none  but  he  that  believes 
fhall  be  baptiz'd  •>  or  none  but  thofe  that  fhall  be  ca¬ 
pable  to  make  an  open  Profeffion  of  their  Faith,  Ihall 
be  baptiz'd  s  there  would  be  fome  Appearance  of  Rea- 
fon  to  refufe  Baptifm  to  Children  newly  born  :  But 
there’s  nothing  of  that  in  this  Pafiage  ;  whereby  flap- 
pears  that  C hr i ft's  Intention  is,  that  we  (hould  not ; 
that  it  is  not  fufficient  to  Salvation  to  believe  without 
being  baptiz'd  ;  and  that  Faith,  without  that  Rege¬ 
neration,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  dead  Faith.  t 
I  confefs,  that  Children  are  not  in  a  Condition  to 
afk  for  Baptifm ;  neither  are  they  in  a  Condition  to 
a  fit  for  their  temporal  Prefervation  ;  therefore  we  muft 
abandon  them  to  their  Fate,  and  let  them  help  them¬ 
felves  if  they  can,  if  not,  they  muft  die.  As  for  my 

Part,  I  fee  no  Difference  between  both  Cafes ;  but  if 
they  cannot  anfwer  for  their  Faith,  does  ilot  the 
Church,  their  Parents,  or  their  Sponfors ,  anfwer 
for  their  Faith?  And  thofe  who  anfwer  for  their 
Faith,  do  they  not  contract,  at  the  fame  Time,  an 
Obligation  of  inftrurting  them  in  that  Faith?  Will 
they  have  a  more  implicit  Faith,  when  twelve,  fif¬ 
teen,  or  twenty  Years  of  Age  than  they  have  ;  and  for 
one  that  has  how  many  do  we  fee,  that  have  none,  and 
only  fpeak  as  taught  by  their  Parents,  without  know¬ 
ing  often  what  they  are  fpeaking  of?  Is  it  any  Differ¬ 
ence  between  that  Profeffion,  and  that  which  their 
Parents  could  have  made,  if  they  had  been  baptiz'd 
as  foon  as  they  were  born,  or  are  not  rather  both 
Profcffions  the  Profeffion  of  their  Parents  ?  With  this 
(ingle,  and  infignificant  Difference,  that  it  only  pafTcs 

through  two  different  Organs. 

1  am  nor,  however,  in  this  Cafe,  entirely  of  the 
Opinion  of  St.  Augujline  ;  for  I  cannot  believe,  or  ra¬ 
ther  I  judge  it  incompatible  with  God’s  infinite  Mer¬ 
cy,  that  an  innocent  Creature,  who  has  never  offend¬ 
ed,  (hould  be  depriv’d  of  the  Benefits  of  his  Death, 
as  if  in  fome  Manner  created  for  Damnation,  and 
only  brought  to  Light  to  be  a  few  Moments  afier 
condemn'd  to  an  eternal  Darknefs,  or  to  die  before 
he  could  be  fenfible  that  he  has  liv’d.  If  Baptifm  is 
an  cfiential  Condition  of  our  Salvation,  this  Cafe  of 
an  Infant's  Death,  before  we  can  poflibly  have  Re- 


courfe  to  that  Remedy,  muft  be  excepted  v  otherwif- 
it  would  be  putting  Limits  to  God’s  infinite  Mercy 
and  Power,  who,  by  fome  Secrets  of  his  profound 
Wifdom,  which  we  cannot  penetrate,  and  in  that  in- 
exhauftible  Source  of  Mercy  which  has  flow’d  conti¬ 
nually  through  his  Church  ever  fince  it  was  firft  open’d 
upon  the  Crofs,-  has  left  fome  Means,  unknown  to  us, 
to  fave  thofe  innocent  Victims  of  a  foreign  Guile  from 
the  Mafs  of  Corruption,  than  thofe  procur’d  to  us  by 
Baptifm.  For  how  can  we  reafonably  fuppofe  the 
Baptifm  of  Fire ,  which  the  Church  confeffes  to  be 
fufficient  for  the  Regeneration  of  the  Adults,  reduced 
to  the  Impoflibility  of  being  baptiz'd ,  before  they 
render  the  Jaft  Tribute  to  Nature  ;  and  chat,  atfucha 
critical  Conjuncture,  their  Faith,  and  the  ardent  Du- 
fire  of  being  baptiz'd ,  have  the  fame  Effects  as  Bap- 
tifm  icfelf;  and  be  fo  cruel  to  refufe  to  Children,  re¬ 
duc’d  to  the  fame  Impoflibility,  fome  Means  of  the 
like  Nature  ?  Is  then  the  Salvation  of  Adults  dearer 
to  God,  than  that  of  thofe  poor  Children  who  donor 
afk,  or  defire  to  be  baptiz'd ,  becaufe  he  will  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  form  fuch  Deflre,  and  are  not  baptiz'i 
becaufe  he  has  not  allow’d  them  Time  for  it.  Would 
not  their 'Complaints,  during  a  whole  Eternity,  of 
their  being  damn’d  becaufe  they  were  not  permitted 
to  be  fav’d,  be  a  Sort  of  Reflection  on  the  divine  ju¬ 
ft  ice  ^  and  would  not  that  eternal  Trurh,  that  Cbrift 
is  dead  for  all,  be  revok'd  in  Doubt  ?  Therefore  have 
we  not  a  very  great  Reafon  to  believe  that  thofe  Chil¬ 
dren  who  die  in  the  Womb  of  their  Mother,  or  in 
the  Birch,  or  a  few  Moments  after  their  Birth,  areas 
much  favour’d  as  the  Adults  who  die  without  Baptifm, 
though  they  ardently  wifh  for  it ;  and  that  their  Inno¬ 
cence  and  Imbecility  contribute  as  much  towards  their 
Regeneration,  as  the  Impoffibilicy  others  are  reduc’d 
C6  of  being  regenerated  by  Waters  and  that  the  one 
and  the  ocher  are  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  ? 

This  muft  not  be  underftood  of  Adults,  who  die 
without  Baptifm ,  though  it  has  been  fo  often  in  their 
Power  to  have  it  adminifter’d  to  them  ;  for  as  our  Sal¬ 
vation  is  a  fpecial  Grace  of  God,  he  is  not  oblig’d  to 
have  Recourfe  to  other  Means  cooperate  that  Salva¬ 
tion,  than  to  thofe  he  has  determin’d  it  (hould  be 

^  ^  ^  f  • 


operated  by,  and  which  he  is  pleas’d  to  mention  in 
his  Gofpel.  We  flatter  our  felves,  if  we  imagine  that 
one  fuffices,  where  he  propofes  two  ;  /.  e.  that  when  he 
fays,  that  qut  crediderit,  L?  baptifatus  fuerit,  falvtts  erit\ 
Faith  without  Baptifm  fuffices:  For  if  that  had  been  the 
Defign  of  our  divine  Saviour,  he  had  faid,  quicruli - 
derit,  vel  baptifatus  fuerit ,  or  qui  crediderit  only, 
falvus  erit\  fince  his  Difcourfe  was  always  concile, 
without  the  leaft  Superfluity  of  Words :  Therefore  his 
mentioning  both  Conditions,  (hews  plainly,  and  with¬ 
out  Equivocation,  that  one  could  not  operate  our  Sal¬ 
vation  without  the  other :  Befldes,  have  we  the  lean: 
Certitude  that  one  will  do,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
more  than  certain  that  both  are  fufficient  ?  Why  (h°u*“ 
we  be  fo  far  our  own  Enemies,  as  to  depend  on  au 
Improbability,  when  we  can  fo  cafily  fecure  our  lelves 
on  that  Side  ?  Nothing  but  Obftinacy,  or  Folly,  can 
induce  us  to  art,  or  think  fo  contrary,  not  only  tot  e 
Gofpel,  but  even  to  the  Dirtates  of  our 
Would  we  be  contented,  when  we  purchalean  Ettatc, 
with  a  Title  which  every  Body  clfc  but  our  felves  e- 
lieve  precarious,  if  we  could  have  two  very  good  ant 
ineonteftable  ones  ?  And  if  we  would,  what  Opinion 
could  the  moft  fenfible  Parc  of  Mankind  entertain  ^ 
our  Judgment?  I  hope  the  Reader  will  be  perfiKU c 
that  I  fpeak  in  this  Place  without  Partiality  or  lre| 
dice;  that  I  advance  no  new  Dogma's,  fince  1  c0,1t^ 
my  felf  with  expofing  naively  the  Sentiments  o 
ancient  Fathers,  and  the  Practice  of  the  PIin1' 
Church;  and  if  l  have  had  the  Prefumption  toau  > 
it  fome  Reflections  of  my  own,  1  endeavour  to  _ 
dcr  them  agreeable  to  thofe  Sentiments,  run  * 
Pradlice,  without  pretending  to  make  my  left -v 
of  the  Differences  which  fubfift  yet  on  this  impo  ' 
SubjeCt  ;  or  expert ing  that  thofe  Reflexions  mo 
minded,  otherwife  than  they  are  founded  o 
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Principles  of  Chrift  ianity ,  and  authoriz’d  by  the  Gof- 
pel  ic  fcif,  which  fhould  always  be  our  Guide  in  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Faith. 

It  appears  plainly,  by  what  I  have  faid,  that  feve- 
al  pi  Ip  ores  have.arifen  in  the  Church  touching  the 
Form  o  f Baptifm,  and  the  Manner  of  adminiftring  ic ; 
the  oppofue  Parties  have  all  agreed  in  this,  that  it 
was  of  an  indifpenfible  Neceffity  for  our  Initiation  into 
the  Church  of  Chrift,  and  none  has  ever  dared  to  ad¬ 
vance  that  without  it  we  could  be  admitted  into  the 
Society  of  the  Faithful,  or  even  worthy  of  being  called 
Chritlians ;  if  fonie  have  been  capable  fince  to  find 
fomethino’  in  the  Scripture  which  could  fupport  an¬ 
other  different  Belief,  and  are  authorifed  to  confider,  gs 
Chriftians,  thofe  who  are  not  diftinguifhed  from  the 
Tews  Pagans,  and  Infidels,  by  that  lacred  Charafter- 
i il i c k ,  they  have  been  happier  than  me,  who  fhould 
have  been  extraordinarily  well  pleafed  with  fuch  new 
Difcovcry,  which  could  flatter  me  with  the  Hope  to 
meet  in  Heaven,  with  thofe  who  by  their  Piety, 
r.cuitv,  Charity,  and  all  the  other  chriflian  and  mo¬ 
ral  Virtues,  capable  to  adorn  our  Soul,  feem  to  claim 
an  uncon  tellable  Right  to  ir,  though  they  had  entered 
through  a  Door  different  from  that,  which  Chrift 
himfelf,  his  ApofUes,  and  their  Succeffors,  were 
pleafed  to  fliew  us;  but  alas!  where  could  that  be 
found  but  in  the  Scripture  ;  and  in  what  Part  of  the 
Scripture  can  it  be  found  in  ;  is  what  is  not  come  yet 
to  my  Knowledge;  befides,  if  it  could  even  be  found, 
it  would  then  appear  fuch  a  Contradiction,  between 
the  Oracles  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  that  they  fhould  lofe  a 
great  deal  of  their  Authority,  and  make  a  judicious 
Mind  queftion  the  Truth  of  the  whole. 

No  Confideration  whatever  fhould  engage  us  to 
abandon  ourfelves  to  that  criminal  Complaifance  of  de¬ 
ceiving  thofe  who  claim  the  fame  Title  with  us,  to 
the  Benefits  of  Chrilt’s  Pafllon,  in  fo  tender  a  Part  as 
is  that  of  their  eternal  Salvation;  what!  under  Pre¬ 
tence  of  a  pretended  tender  Confcience,  muft  we  in¬ 
dulge  them  in  their  erroneous  Sentiment ;  under  Pre¬ 
tence,  that  they  are  entirely  bent  on  their  own  De¬ 
finition,  muft  we  lend  them  a  Hand  to  haften  them 
to  the  Precipice  ?  Is  not  he  that  fees  unconcerned,  a 
Murder  committed,  when  it  is  in  his  Power  to  hin¬ 
der  it,  equally  guilty  with  the  Murderer?  Is  that  imi¬ 
tating  the  Zeal  of  the  firft  Founders  of  the  Chriftian 
Church,  whom  the  moft  cruel  Perfecutions,  could 
not  deter  from  Ihewing  to  the  moft  formidable 
Powers  of  the  Earth  their  Errors,  and  the  Ridicule  of 
their  Superftitions  ?  If  that  Charity  we  boaft  of,  and 
whereby  we  pretend  to  be  obliged  to  rank  among 
Chriftians,  thofe  who  refufe  obftinately  to  be  fuch,  is 
a  true  chriftian  Charity,  why  has  it  not  been  pra&ifed 
in  the  primitive  Church  ?  Why  did  not  the  Apoftles 
ufc  the  fame  Indulgence  towards  the  Jews,  who  pro¬ 
filed  a  Religion,  whole  principal  Articles  had  been 
dictated  by  God  himfelf?  Was  not  the  Circumci- 
fion  ordered  by  the  Law  of  Mofes?  Had  not  Chrift 
fubmitted  himfelf  to  it?  Was  not  that  Circumci- 
fionaType  of  Baptifm  ?  And  could  not  the  Apoftles 
have  pleaded  the  tender  Confcience  of  the  Jews ,  as 
anExcufe  for  indulging  them  in  the  Practice  of  that 
of  the  Ceremonial  Law  exclufively  of  Bap - 
with  far  greater  Appearance  of  Reafon,  than 
we  can  pretend  to  have,  to  indulge  thofe  among  us, 
in  their  Oppofition  to  Baptifm,  when  they  can  plead 
nothing  which  could  fupply  its  Place  ?  In  acting  thus, 
what  Idea  can  we  pretend  to  give  to  the  other  Churches 
of  our  Faith ;  fince  we  feem  to  treat  the  chief  Articles 
iit  in  fo  indifferent  a  Manner,  and  to  follow  a  Me¬ 
thod,  of  which  we  have  no  Precedent,  in  the  Hifto- 
ries  of  the  Church,  and  which  had  been  abhorred  as 
well  by  the  Hereticks  of  all  Ages,  as  by  the  Ortho¬ 
dox,  of  which  we  have  fo  many  In  (lances,  in  the 
bonduft  of  the  Cataphriges,  Novations,  Eunomians, 
wutifts,  &c.  For  if  thofe  Hereticks  had  not  thought 
"^//wabfolutcly  ncceflary  for  our  Initiation  into  the 
nnilian  Church,  what  could  have  induced  them  to 
tebaptjfe  1  thofe  who  came  from  the  Orthodox  to 
^  they  had  been  of  the  Opinion,  that  Faith 


without  Baptifm ,  is  fuflicient  to  diftinguifh  a  Chriftian 
Society  from  Jews ,  and  Idolarers,  why  could  they 
not  content  themfelves  with  that  Faith,  and  admit 
into  their  Affemblies,  all  thofe  who  profeffed  pub- 
lickly  that  Faith,  without  that  Condition  of  a  Re¬ 
generation  by  Baptifm  ;  and  if  they  were  not  per- 
fuaded  that  that  Sacrament  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
Salvation,  at  lead  in  Adults,  why  fhould  they  have 
put  their  Profelytes  to  the  Trouble  of  being  baptifed 
a-new,  when  they  had  been  already  baptifed  in  an¬ 
other  Society,,  fince  by  having  afted  as  we  do,  they 
had  avoided  all  thofe  Troubles  and  Confufions  which 
their  Precautions  caufed  in  thz  Chriftian  Church  ?  But 
we  give  into  another  Excels,  for  we  are  fo  very  com- 
plaifant,  that  we  even  call  tender  Confcienced  Bre¬ 
thren,  thofe  who  were  never  baptifed.  On  what 
Foundation  can  a  Society  be  called  a  Chriftian  Society, 
which  has  no  Sacraments?  Or  has  ever  any  Chriftian 
Society,  except  of  later  Times,  pretended  to  be  Chri - 
ftians  without  Sacraments  ?  For  thofe  Societies,  who 
deny  the  Regeneration  by  Water,  have  no  Sacra¬ 
ments  ;  fince  from  the  very  Foundation  of  the  Chri± 
ftian  Church,  a  Sacrament  has  always  been  accounted 
Signutn  vifibile  Rei  inviftbilis ,  a  Sign  vifiblc  of  a  Thing 
invifible.  Where’s  the  Sign  vifible  of  that  pretended 
Baptifm  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  alone?  For  if  the  Water 
was  not  necefiary  in  the  Adminiftration  of  that  Sacra¬ 
ment,  why  would  Chrift  be  baptifed  by  Water?  Why 
could  not  Sr.  Philip  content  himfelf  with  the  publiclc 
Profefiion  of  Faith  of  the  Eunuch  of  Queen  Candace  ? 
Why  would  St.  Peter  take  the  Trouble  of  baptifing 
that  great  Multitude,  which  was  converted  by  his  two 
Predications  ?  And  if  vve  have  not  thought  proper  to 
reform  that  Sacrament ;  but  on  the  contrary  believe  that 
none  can  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  except  he  be 
regenerated ,  and  born  a-new,  of  IVater  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  as  we  exprefs  it  in  formal  Terms  in  the  Admi¬ 
niftration  of  Infant -Baptifm-,  if  in  the  fame  Place  we 
call  upon  God  the  Father ,  through  our  Lord  Jrfus 
Chrift ,  that  of  his  bounteous  Mercy  he  will  grant  to  this 
Child ,  that  Thing,  which  by  Nature  he  cannot 
have,  that  he  may  be  baptifed.  by  Water  and  the  Holy 
Ghoft ,  and  received  into  Christ’s  holy 
Church,  and  be  made  a  lively  Member  oF 
the  same.  If  again,  we  call  upon  God  for 'this  In¬ 
fant,  that  he,  coming  to  his  holy  Baptifm ,  may  receive 
Remission  of  his  Sins  by  spiritual  Rege¬ 
neration  ;  do  we  not  contraditft  all  this,  by  in¬ 
dulging  our  tender  Confcience  Brethren ,  (as  .  we  call 
them)  in  a  contrary  Opinion  ?  For  can  we  have  the 
Prefumption  to  rank  them  among  our  Brethren,  and 
admit  of  a  myftical  Affinity  with  them,  when  we 
confefs,  that  we  cannot  be  made  a  lively  Member  of 
Chrift*  s  holy  Church ,  without  being  baptifed  by  IVater 
and  the  Holy  Ghoft  ?  That  we  cannot-  receive  Rcmif- 
fton  of  the  original  Sin  (fince  an  Infant  can  have  no 
ocher)  but  by  Baptifm  ?  Can  we  plead  our  very  exten- 
five  Charity  on  this  Occafion  ?  And  if  we  do,  what 
Sort  of  Charity  is  ours  ?  Would  it  be  an  Aft  of  Cha¬ 
rity  to  help  a  Perfon  already  blind  of  one  Eye,  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  the  other,  becaufc  he  is  willing  to  do  it;  and 
that,  by  endeavouring  to  hinder  him  from  doing  it, 
we  might  run  the  Rifle  of  difobliging  him?  Why 
don’t  we  ufe  the  fame  Indulgence  cowards  the  Ro¬ 
man  Cat  bolt  cks,  and  call  them  like  wife  our  tender 
Confidence  Brethren  ;  which  we  could  do  with  a  great 
deal  more  Reafon,  fince  they  are  baptifed,  as  we  are* 
and  confequently  we  cannot  but  confefs  that  they  arc 
Chrift  inns,  nay  that  we  have  even  received  our  Chri- 
ftianity  from  them  ;  and  ncvertheJefs  we  exclaim  anil 
inveigh  againft  them,  asagninft  Wolves  in  the  Sheep- 
fold,  while  wc  cajole,  and  admit  into  our  Society, 
thofe  who  have  not  the  very  firft  di ft ingui (liable  Cha- 
rafler  of  Chriftianity  ?  Where’s*  our  Zeal  for  the  Edi¬ 
fication  of  the  Lord’s  Floufe,  and  for  the  ctcrnalSnl- 
vation  of  our  Brethren  ;  we  know  that  they  are  born 
like  us  in  the  original  Sin,  we  confefs  that  nothing 
but  the  falutary  VV filers  of  Baptifm  can  wafh  that  Sin  \ 
wc  are  confeious  that  we  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  before  wc  be  wafhed  of  that  original  Sin, 
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and  neverthelefs,  we  indulge  our  tender  Confidence 
Brethren,  fo  far  as  to  leave  them  in  their  voluntary  Ig¬ 
norance  on  that  Point  ;  whereas  were  they  once  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  Neceffity-of  Baptifm ,  they  would  add  a 
new  Luftre  to  the  Cbrijlian  Church  by  their  Chriftian 
and  moral  Virtues,  which  they  pradtile,  out  of  it,  to 
the  Edification  of  the  whole  World.  How  cruel  we 
are  to  contribute  as  much  as  is  in  our  Power  to  the 
Perdition  of  thofe  honefl  Souls,  who  want  nothing 
elfe  but  Baptifm  to  render  them  as  perfect,  almoft, 
as  our  celeftial  Father  is  perfect ;  who  by  their  Equity, 
Charity,  Difintereftednefs,  Hatred  of  the  World, 
and  of  its  Pomps,  give  us  a  true  Model  of  the  Life 
which  the  Saints  lead  in  the  celeftial  Manfions. 

In  the  Primitive  Church,  and  to  this  Day  in  the 
Roman  Catholick ,  the  Water,  for  Perfons  to  be  baptifed 
with,  was  prelerved  in  Places  or  Edifices,  called  Bap- 
tisteries.  In  the  Churches  which  baptifed  by 
Immerfion,  the  Baptifiery  was  a  Kind  of  Pond,  where 
the  Catechumens  were  plunged  ;  though  in  many 
Places  the  next  River  ferved  for  a  Baptijlery.  In  Af¬ 
tertimes  the  Baptifiery  was  a  little  Building  adjoining 
to  the  Church,  purpofely-  appointed  for  the  Admini¬ 
ftration  of  this  Ceremony.  There  were  feveral  Fonts 
and  Altars  in  each  Baptijlery ,  becaufe  then  they  bap¬ 
tifed  a  Number  at  once,  all  of  whom  received  the 
Eucharill  immediately  after.  At  firft  thefe  Baptifte - 
ties  were  only  in  the  great  Cities  ;  but  they  afterwards 
allowed  Pariflies  to  have  Fonts,  for  the  more  commo¬ 
dious  Adminiftration  of  Baptifm.  This  Right  was 
confined  to  Pariflies  alone  ;  and  if  any  Monafteries 
were  found  with  Baptifmal  Fonts,  it  was  becaufe  they 
had  Baptifmal  Churches  in  another  Place  ;  though 
the  Bifhops  fometimes  granted  them  to  Monks,  upon 
Condition  that  they  would  have  a  fecular  Prieft  along 
with  them,  to  take  Care  of  the  People*,  but  they  af¬ 
terwards  found  Means  to  throw  off  the  Prieft,  and 
make  themfelves  Mafters  of  the  Church,  and  attach 
it,  with  its  Baptifmal  Fonts^  to  their  own  Monaftery. 
In  the  Galilean  Church  none  but  Parochial  Churches 
are  allowed  to  have  Baptijleries ,  or,  as  they  call  them. 
Fonts  Baptifmaux ,  where  all  Children  are  carried  to 
be  baptifed,  except  in  the  Cafes  of  an  extreme  Ne¬ 
tt  iTicy  heretofore- mentioned . 

When  the  Redtor,  or  his  Curate,  is  informed  that 
there  is  a  Child  to  be  baptifed,  he  comes  to  the 
Church,  and  having  put  on  his  Surplice,  and  a  Stole, 
he  goes  to  meet  the  Child  at  the  Entrance  of  the 
Church,  where  he  reads  the  Exorcifms,  then  he 
throws  one  of  the  Ends  of  his  Stole  over  the  Child, 
and  introduces  him  into  the  Church,  then  he  gives  him 
the  Name,  after  which  he  carries  him  to  the  Fonts, 
where  he  makes  the  Undtions  with  Cbrifma  and  the 
blefted  Oil.  Beginning  on  the  Breaft,  and  ending 
at  the  Shoulder,  and  concludes  with  the  Afperfion, 
which  he  makes  on  the  naked  Head  in  the  Form  of  a 
Crofs,  receiving  nothing  for  his  Trouble,  but  what 
the  Godfather  and  Godmother  are  pleafed  to  leave  at 
the  Fonts. 

The  Water  for  Baptifm  is  blefted  in  the  Roman 
Church  twice  a  Year,  with  great  Ceremony,  i.  e.  on  the 
Eve  of  Ettflcr ,  and  on  that  of  the  Pentccoft,  Though 
the  Belief  of  that  Church  is,  that  all  Sort  of  natural 
Water  is  fuffieient  for  the  Adminiftration  of  Baptifm . 
This  Cuftom  of  blefting  the  Water  of  the  Baptifmal 
Fonts,  is  very  undent;  fince  we  find  that  it  was  prac- 
tifed  in  the  African  Church  in  the  fourth  Century. 

Thefe  falutary  Waters  are  of  fuch  Efficacy,  that 
we  find  in  the  ecclcfiaftical  Hiltory,  that  they  have 
feveral  Times  procured  the  Health  of  the  Body,  as 
well  as  time  of  the  Soul.  Socrates  fay9,  /.  7.  c.  4,  that 
in  40. S  there  was  a  Jew  at  Confiantinopk ,  who  for  fe- 
vernl  Years  had  been  paralidck;  without  the  mod 
lldiful  Phyficiuns  having  been  capable  to  give  him  any 
Relief,  Vi II  not  knowing  whom  to  apply  to  elfe  upon 
Earth,  he  thought  of  turning  Clftiflian,  hoping  to 
find  in  the  lalutury  Waters  of  Bafitifniy  what  he  had 
lo  long  expected,  but  in  vain,  “from  human  Skill, 
As  icon  as  At  ileus ,  Bilhop  oi  Corifiantinople,  was  in¬ 


formed  of  his  Intention,  he  came  to  viftt  him,  inflruci 
ed  him  in  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  fometnne afttr* 
had  him  carried  on  his  Bed  tu  the  Church,  where  ^ 
baptifed  him;  the  Jew  was  not  fruftrated  in  his  Ex 
peftacion,  for  his  Faith  faved  both  his  Body  and  Soul' 
fince  he  came  out  of  the  Water  in  perfect  Health.  ' 
Here  we  conclude  our  Treat ife  on  Baptifm ,  and 
proceed  to  give  a  Defcription  of  a  certain  profane  Ce¬ 
remony  pradlifed  by  Sailors,  both  on  Perfons  and 
Vefiels,  when  at  certain  Latitudes  at  Sea,  call’d  alfo 
by  them  Baptifm ,  or  Chriftening. 

This  Sort  of  Chriftening,  happens  but  under  the  Line 
and  the  Tro picks,  and  only  on  theVeflels  and  Perfons 
who  pafs  thofe  Places  for  the  firft  Time.  If  it  be  l 

Veftel,  the  Carpenters,  fhouldering  their  Axes,  come  in 

the  Ceremony  to  afk  the  Captain  that  he’ll  be  plcafej 
to  pay  for  the  Chrift’ning  of  the  Ship,  unlefs  he’ll  ra¬ 
ther  chufe  to  have  the  Beak-head  cut  oft,  pretending 
they  have  Right  to  do  the  one,  if  the  Captain,  or 
Mafter  refufes  to  comply  with  the  other.  Therefore 
to  avoid  having  his  Ship  disfigured,  he  capitulates 
with  thofe  Mobauks ,  and  ranfoms  his  Ship,  either 
with  Money  or  Liquor,  which  is  put  to  their  Option, 

In  a  French  Man  of  War  it  is  either  twenty  Crowns 
or  a  Hogfhead  of  Wine;  the  Money  being  almoft 
always  preferred  to  Liquor,  the  one  or  the  other  be- 
ing  immediately  delivered  to  the  Claimants,  who,  on 
thofe  Conditions  let  the  Ship  pafs  unmolefted. 

While  the  Carpenters  are  capitulating  with  the  Cap. 
tain,  a  Pilot  dreftes  himfelf  in  a  Calf’s  Skin,  or  Cow’s 
Skin,  with  a  Furr  Cap,  and  his  Face  adorned  with 
two  frightful  Muftachoes,  a  la  SuiJJe ,  takes  his  Poll  in 
the  round  Top,  attended  with  a  Train  of  Sailors, 
armed  with  Buckets  full  of  Water,  waiting  for  the 
Captain,  who,  after  he  has  difpatched  his  Guefts,  the 
Carpenters,  comes  upon  Deck,  to  whom  the  old  Man 
Fropick,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  ftile  himfelf,  calls,  alking 
him  whence  he  came,  and  whfiher  bound  ?  Which 
Queftions  being  anfwered  by  the  Captain,  through  a 
fpeaking  Trumpet,  to  denote  that  he  is  {peaking  to 
fome  Body  at  a  vaft  Diftance  from  him,  Fropick tells 
him,  that  ever  fince  he  has  been  in  that  Latitude,/.*, 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  World,  he  don’t  remember 
to  have  feen  his  Ship  pafs  that  Way,  no  more  than  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  Crew  and  Paftengers  ;  and  therefore  mull 
come  down  to  take  the  ufual  Tribute,  which  heexads 
from  all  thofe,  who,  for  the  firft  Time,  pafs  through 
his  Dominions,  which  being  acquiefced  to  by  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  Fropick  ciefcends  at  the  Sound  of  the  Trumpets, 
the  Beating  of  Drums,  and  the  Noife  of  Kitchen-Inllru- 
menrs,  his  Limbs  trembling,  his  Head  paral ideal,  and 
almoft  worn  out  with  Age,  and  goes  to  fee  himfelf  on 
a  mock  Throne,  prepared  for  him  at  the  Foot  0/  the 
Main- Mali,  having  on  his  Right  one  of  the  Gunners 
holding  a  Waggoner  or  other  Sea-Book,  and  on  his 
Left  the  Cook,  with  a  Pot  full  of  black  Stuff.  At  his 
Feet  is  placed  a  large  Tub,  full  of  Water,  a-ciofs 
which  is  laid  ^  Handfpike,  on  which  Seat  every  one  is 
brought  to  his  mock  Tribunal,  who  is  obliged  to  i wear 
on  the  Book  prefented  to  him  by  the  Gunner,  that  he’ll 
never  kifs  any  Sailor’s  Wife  in  the  Abfence  of  her 
Hufband,  that  he’ll  make  others  obferve  the  firoc 
Ceremony,  lie  pradtifes  at  that  Time,  and  feveral 
other  ridiculous  Oaths.  Afterwards,  if  he  lays  clown 
fome  Money  in  a  Plate  prefenced  to  him  by  foniu°f 
Fro  pick's  Courtezans,  he  efcapes  with  a  little  fprink- 
ling  of  Water,  and  a  fmall  black  Crofs,  made  by  die 
Cook,  on  his  Forehead,  to  denote  that  he  has 
the  Tribute  ;  if  not,  the  Handfpike  is  drawn  from 
under  him,  and  his  Breech  falls  in  the  Tub,  which f 
foon  followed  by  Streams  of  Water  poured  upon  him 
from  the  Shrouds.  The  Ceremony  over,  the  Officer* 
and  others  who  have  paid  the  Tribute  retire  to  dole 
Quarters;  and  the  Tars  are  left  to  chriflen  one  an¬ 
other,  which  they  do  plentifully,  without  Diftintftiun, 
of  thofe  who  have  not  pa  (Ted  the  Fropick  or  k|,H'j 
from  the  others  who  have  done  it  feveral  Times;  ami 
if  by  Chance  fome  Officers  or  others,  who  have  pa‘|* 
the  Tribute,  chance  to  appear  upon  Deck,  they  hi* 
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efcaps  receiving  fometliing  of  the  Afperfion. 

whole  is  concluded  by  a  Pantomime  of  a  whipping 

i  ne  o(^eC}  by  the  Ship’s  Boys,  who  in  Honour  of 

are  obliged  to  whip  each  other;  which  they 

jhe  firft  with  fome  Reludtancy,  'till  they  feel  the 
do  A 
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Smart,  for  then  he  who  finds  his  Pofteriors  a  little  too 
Freely  dealt  by,  exerts  himfelf  like  wife  on  rhofe  of  his 
Leaders,  and  fo  on,  ’till  at  laft,  every  of  them  become 
a  Bujby.  The  Reft  of  the  Day  is  fpenr,  if  the  Wea¬ 
ther  permits  it,  in  drinking  and  carouzing. 


BOOK  (formed  from  the  Saxon ,  Boc*  which 
conies  from  the  Northern  Buecb,  a  Beech  Tree, 
Kich  our  Anceftors  ufed  to  write)  is  the  Produc- 
t'ons  of  Perfons  of  Wit  and  Learning,  digefted  in 
fome  Form  or  Order,  and  reduced  into  Writing  for 
1  inftru<ftion  or  Entertainment  of  others,  but  too 
often  tor  the  Depravation  of  their  Manners;,  and  to 
We  it  tranfmitted  to  Pofterity. 

Book  is  diftinguifhed  from  Pamphlet ,  or  Angle 
Piper,  by  its  greater  Length,  and  from  Tome  or  Vo: 
kik  by  its  containing  the  whole  Writing  ;  which  is 
often  divided  into  feveral  Volumes, 

Books  are  commonly  divided  into  divine  or  f acred* 

and  human  Booh.  ' 

The  divine  or  facred  Books  are  either  wrote  by  In- 

fpiration,  as  the  Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  the  Books 
of  Solomon ,  the  New  T ft  ament,  &c.  which  feveral 
Books,  collected  together,  compofe  a  whole  one  called 
the  Bible  ;  or  as  an  Explanation  of  the  moft  difficult 
Paflages  of  the  infpired  Books ,  as  the  feveral  Interpre¬ 
ters  of  the  Scripture,  the  antient  Fathers  of  the 

Church,  &c.  •  . 

The  Bi  ble  is  the  moft  valuable,  and  moft  refpedt- 
e(j  of  all  the  divine,  facred  Books ,  as  containing,  the 
firft  Precepts,  given  to  Mofes  by  the  Almighty  him¬ 
felf,  amidft  the  Thunder  and  Lightening  of  Mount 
Sinai,  of  the  religious  Worfhip  and  Ceremonies,  he 
was  to  be  adored  with  upon  Earth,  and  the  firft  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  a  true  Faith. 

The  Bibles  are  diftinguifhed  according  to  their 
Language,  into  Hebrew,  Greek ,  Latin ,  Chaldee ,  «Sy- 
r'uuk,  Arabic  k,  Cop  tick,  &c. 

The  firft  Tradu&ion  of  the  Bible  is,  that  of  the 
Septunftnt,  made  280  Years  before  the  Incarnation  of 
ft  jus  Cbrift ,  through  the  Care  of  Demetrius  P  haler  etts, 
under  the  Reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ,  King  of 
Egypt t  to  perfedt  the  famous  Library  of  Alexandria , 
which  contained  200,000  Volumes.  This  Tranfta.- 
lion  was  received  by  the  Jews  ;  and  our  Saviour,  as 
well  as  his  Apofties,  make  ufe  of  it,  in  the  Gofpel ; 
but  it  was  corrupted  foon  after  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour, 
as  well  by  the  Jews,  as  through  the  Ignorance  of  the 
CepiJIs,  Origen  was  the  firft  who  attempted  to  purge 
it  of  its  Impcrfedtions,  and  reftore  it  to  its  priftine 
Purity.  In  which  noble  and  ufeful  Undertaking  he 
was  fticceeded  by  the  Martyr  Lucian .  Hefychius , 
JiJccwife  applied  himfelf  to  ir,  and  St.  Jerome  perfect¬ 
ed  It, 


Antient  Authors  do  not  agree  among  themfelves 
^  to  the  Manner  of  this  Tranflation.  Some  fay 
the  the  Seventy  worked  upon  it  feparately,  and 
that  comparing  afterwards  their  feveral  Verfions  toge¬ 
ther,  they  were  all  found  alike  in  all  Things.  Others 
pretend,  that  they  worked  at  it  two  and  two.  And 
whers,  that  they  did  ic  altogether,  con ful ting  one  an- 
wher  on  the  moft  difficult  Pafiiiges.  The  firft  Man- 
j)fr  is  con  fide  red  as  a  Fable,  and  a9  mere  Romance, 
by  a  great  many  very  learned  Divines. 

We  have  at  prefen t  Bibles,  in  the  feveral  Lan- 
guages  above-mentioned,  both  Manufcript  and  print- 
a°d  altnoft  all  according  to  the  Verfion  of  the 
fttuagint,  but  very  im  per  fed.  F.  Simon  is  of  Opi- 
n'un  that  the  deleft  Manufcript  Hebrew  Bibles  are  not 
^bove  6  or  700  Years:  Nor  does  Rabbi  Menahem , 
^*10  quotes  a  vail  Number  of  them,  pretend  that  any 
Jjxcced  600  Years.  The  bell  are  thofe  copied  by  the 
Jews  of  Spain,  and  the  moft  common  thofe  copied 
y  the  J avs  of  Germany. 


The  bell  printed  Hebrew  Bibles ,  are  thofe  publifhed 
in  Italy  by  Pefaro  and  Brets ,  and  there  are  none  cor¬ 
rect,  but  thofe  primed  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Jews ,  becaufe  a  great  deal  more  perfect  in  the  Hebrew , 
which  is  a  Language  natural  to  them,  than  any  other 
Ration.  The  Hebrew  Bibles  of  Dan.  Bomb  erg,  print¬ 
ed  in  Folio  and  Quarto  at  Venice  ;  the  firft  in  1517, 
called  the  Bible  of  Foelix  Pratenfis,  the  Perfon  who  re- 
vifed  it,  and  which  is  the  lefs  exadt;  and  the  fecond 
in  152  6,  with  the  Major  a  and  the  Commentaries  of 
feveral  Rabbins ,  are  the  moft  efteemed  both  by  the 
.Jews  and  Chriftians.  Mr.  Chambers  fays,  that  thefe 
Bibles  \yere  printed  in  the  fixth  ,C,entury,  which  is  fe- 
‘veral  Centuries  before  the  Art  of  Printing  was  firft  in¬ 
vented  ;  but  this  is  not  the  leaft  unpardonable  Fault 
committed  by  that.  Author.  In  1548,  the  fame  Rom¬ 
berg  printed  the  Folio  Bible  of  Rabbi  Benchajim ,  the 
beft  and  moft  perfeft  of  them  all  5  it  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  firft  . of  the  fame  Rabbi ,  by  the  Comment  of 
:Rabbi  D.  Kinchi ,  on  the  Chronicles,  which  is  not  in 
the. preceding.  It  was  from  this  Edition  that  Buxtcrf 
the  Father,  printed  his  Rabbinical  Hebrew  Bible  at 
Bajil  in  1618 ;  which  is  full  of  Faults,  efpecially.  in 
the  Commentaries  of  the  Rabbins ,  where  that  learned 
Man  altered  fome  Places  that  were  againft  the  Chri¬ 
ftians.  Le . Modena ,  a  Rabbin  of  Venice ,  published, 
the  fame  Year,  a  new  Edition  of  the  Rabbinical  Bible , 


which  he  pretends  to  be  more  correct  than  the 

fif».  '  . 

The  Hebrew  Bibles  printed  in  Quarto,  at  Antwerp , 
by  Plantin ,  in  *566,  are  very  beautiful,  both  for  the 
Characters  and  Paper.  Thofe  of  Manaffch  Ben- 1] rad, 
publilhed  at  Amfterdam ,  both  in  4 to  and  SVo,  the 
firft  whereof  being  in  two  Columns,  is' very  commo¬ 
dious  to  the  Reader.  In  1634,  R.  Jac.  Lombrofe 
publilhed  a  new  Edition  in  4to  at  Venice,  with  final  1 
literal  Notes  at  the  Bottom  of  each  Page,  where  he 
explains  the  Hebrew  Words  by  Spanift  Words.  This 
Bible  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Jews  at  Conftanlinople : 
In  the  Text  they  have  diftingui filed  between  Words 
where  the  Point  Carnets  is  to  be  read  with  a  Camefta- 
tuph ,  that  is  by  an  0  and  not  an  a .  The  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  and  correct  of  all  the  Hebrew  Bibles ,  in  8vo,  are 
the  two  of  Jo. ' Athias ,  a  Jew ,  of  Amfterdam.  The 
firft,  of  1661,  is  the  belt  Paper;  but  that  of  1667, 
the  moft  exaft ;  that  however  publilhed  at  Amfterdam 
by  Vander  Hooght  in  1705,  is  preferable  to  any  of 


them. 

Of  the  three  hebraifing  Proteftants,  which  have  un¬ 
dertook  to  revife  and  publifh  the  Hebrew  Bible  after 
Athias ,  viz.  Clodias ,  JablonJki ,  .and  Opitius ;  that 
in  4to  of  Opitius ,  publifhed  at  Kcil  in  1709,  is  the 
beft;  though  he  has  this  Fault  in  common  with  the 
two  others,  that  he  has  made  Ule  of  no  Mnnufcripts 
but  thofe  of  the  German  Libraries,  ncgloSting  the 
French  ones,  which  are  certainly  the  beft;  though 
they  have  all  three  this  Advantage,  that,  befidcs,  the 
Divifions  ufed  by  the  Jews ,  both  general  and  parti¬ 
cular,  into  Parajkcs ,  and  Pcftihins ,  they  have  alfo 
thofe  of  the  Chriftians,  or  of  the  Latin  Bibles ,  into 
Chapters  and  Verfes  5  the  Kelt  Kctib ,  or  various  Read¬ 
ing,  Latin  Summaries,  (Ac.  which  make  them  of  con- 
fiderable  Ufe,  with  Refpcdl  to  the  Latin  Editions  and 
the  Concordances. 

The  Bible  was  tranflated  into  Greek  by  Aquifo , 
under  the  Emperor  Adrian  ;  but  chat  Verfion  was  very 
imperfedl  and  full  of  Omillions,  Tjhcodotion  publifhed 
n  new  one  in  189,  Theodotion  had  been  aDilciple  of 

4  L  Tati  an  $ 
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\ Tartan  \  he  followed  Marcion,  and  From  his  School, 
patted  to  the  Synagogue  of  the  Jews,  -where  he  was 
received  on  Condition  that  he  fhould  tranflate  the  Old 
Teft  ament  into  Greeks  which  he  did  with  more  Truth 
and  Sincerity  than  Aquila  had  done,  though  there  are 
many  Additions  and  Omiflions,  which  he  has  marked 
with  a  great  deal  of  Care  and  Attention.  The  nu¬ 
merous  Editions  we  have  of  the  Bible  in  Greeks  can 
all  be  reduced  to  three,  viz.  that  of  Complutum,  or 
Alcala  de  Henares,  that  of  Venice ,  and  that  of  Rome . 
The  firft  publifhed  in  1515  by  Cardinal  Ximenes ,  and 
inferred  in  the  Polyglot  Bible ,  ufually  called  the  Com - 
plutefian  Bible.  This  Edition  is  one  of  the  bed  ex- 
rant,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Polyglot  Bible  of 
Antwerp ,  in  that  of  Paris ,  and  in  the  4to  Bible ,  com¬ 
monly  called  Bible  of  Vatable.  The  fecond  is  that  of 
Venice  in  1518,  reckoned  full  of  Faults  of  the  Copiffs, 
as  having  been  printed  juft  as  it  flood  in  the  Manu- 
feript  ;  it  has  been  reprinted  at  Strafburg,  Bqfil, 
Francfort,  and  other  Places.  The  befl  of  them  all  is 
the  Third,  printed  at  Rome ,  in  1587,  with  Greek 
Scholia ,  collided  from  the  Manufcripts  in  the  Romati 
Libraries,  by  P.  Morin .  This  fine  Edition  has  been 
reprinted  a t  Paris  in  1628,  by  J.  Morin,  Priefl  of 
the  Oratory,  who  has  added  the  Latin  Tranfiation, 
which  in  the  Roman  was  printed  feparately,  with  Scho¬ 
lia.  The  Greek  Edition  of  Rome  has  been  printed  in 
the  Polyglot  Bible  of  London  ;  to  which  are  added  at 
Bottom  the  various  Readings  of  the  Alexandrian  Ma- 
nufeript. 

The  Latin  Bibles  are  alfo  reduc’d  to  three  Gaffes, 
viz.  the  antient  Vulgate ,  tranfiated  from  the  Greek 
Septuagint  ;  the  modern  Vulgate ,  the  greateft  Part  of 
which  is  done  from  the  Hebrew  Text;  and  the  new 
Latin  Tranflations,  done  alfo  from  the  Hebrew  Text 
in  the  fixteenth  Century. 

The  antient  Vulgate  is  of  very  great  Antiquity  in 
the  Latin  Church,  fince  it  was  the  common,  or  vul¬ 
gar  Verfion,  before  Sc.  Jerome  made  a  new  one, 
whence  it  is  nam’d  Vulgate.  Nobilius ,  in  1588,  and 
F.  Morin ,  in  1628,  gave  new  Editions  of  it,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  have  reflor’d  and  recolleded  it  from  the  An- 
tients  who  had  cited  it.  The  Vulgate  was  held  by  St. 
Auguftine  to  be  preferable  to  all  the  other  Latin  Ver- 
fions  then  extant;  as  rendering  the  Words  and  Senfe 
of  the  facred  Text  more  clofely  and  jufily  than  any 
of  the  reft.  It  has  fince  been  retouch’d  from  the 
Corredions  of  Sc.  Jerome,  and  it  is  from  this  Mixture 
of  the  antient  I/alick  Verfion,  and  fome  Corredions  of 
Sc.  Jerom ,  that  it  is  now  call’d  the  Vulgate ,  and 
which  the  Council  of  Trent  has  declar’d  to  be  authen- 


tick.  This  Vulgate  alone  is  us’d  in  the  Roman  Church, 
excepting  fome  Pafiages  of  the  antient  Vulgate ,  left  in 
the  MiJJal ,  and  th ePfalms-,  which  are  ftill  fling  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  ltalick  Verfion.  Some  Authors 
pretend,  that  we  have  nothing  left  of  the  antient  Vul¬ 
gate  us’d  in  the  primitive  Times  in  the  Wcflern 
Churches,  but  the  Pfa/ms ,  JVifdom ,  and  Eccle/iaftcs. 

We  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  confulerable  Number 
of  Editions  of  the  modern  Vulgate.  That  inferred  by 
the  Order  of  Cardinal  Ximenes ,  in  the  Bible  of  Com- 
pint  tun,  is  one  of  the  bell,  as  well  as  that  of  R.  Ste¬ 
phens,  printed  in  1540,  and  reprinted  in  1545;  in 
which  are  added,  on  the  Margin,  the  various  Readings 
of  fcveral  Latin  Manufcripts,  which  he  had  confulted. 
This  Edition  was  revis’d  afterwards  by  the  Dodors  of 
Louvain ,  who  likewile  added  to  it  the  various  Read¬ 
ings  ol  fcveral  Latin  Manufcripts. 

'1  lie  Cor  red  ion  of  Pope  Clement  VIII,  in  1592,  is 
now  the  Standard  of  all  the  Roman  Churches;  from 
this  the  Bibles  of  Plantin  were  done,  and  f  rom  thofe 
of  Plantin  all  the  reft.  The  Proleflants  accufe  thofe 
Editions  of  Pope  Clement,  with  having  fome  new 
lexts  added,  and  many  old  ones  alterM,  to  counte¬ 
nance  and  confirm  what  they  call  the  Catholick  Doc- 
trine\  and  the  Reman  Catholicks  reproach  the  Prole- 
Jl ants  with  the  lame  Wnnrof  Sincerity;  pretending, 
that  what’s  allcdg’tl  again  II  them  on  that  Subjed,  foa 
Calumny,  forg’d  with  no  other  Defign,  than  to  ren¬ 
der  them  fufpefted  to  Pcrfons  who  otherwife  would 


be  very  ready  to  efpoufe  their  Dodrine  :  That 
thought  fuch  Falfhood  had  been  clearly  enough  • 
denc’d,  in  the  famous,  and  for  ever  memorable  c" 
ference  of  Fontainbleau ,  between  Cardinal  du  p  °° * 
and  Plejfts  Mornay  ;  and  by  their  Editions  of  the  A-v 
gate,  having  been  fo  often  compil’d,  by  Proud 
themfelves,  with  the  moft  authendek  original  M  ; 
feripts.  anu' 

In  Anfwer  to  this,  and  to  confirm  the  Char?- 
againfl  the  Roman  Catholicks  of  Infidelity,  jn  ^ , 

tions  of  Clement  VIII,  they  quote  Father 
who  owns,  that  among  the  Differences  that  are  foS 
between  the  common  Greek  and  the  Vulgate,  the^et! 
fome  wherein  the  Greek  Reading  appears  more  el¬ 
and  natural  than  that  of  the  Latin  ;  fo  that  the 
might  be  correded  from  the  firft,  if  the  holy 
fhould  think,  fit.'  The  Catholicks  'reply,  that  tho^ 
Differences,  even  in  the  Opinion  of  the  beft 

ftant  Authors,  confift  only  in  a  few  Syllables  0* 
Words  that  rarely  touch  the  Senfe  ;  the  Vulgate  beb* 
authoriz’d,  in  the  moft  confiderable  Places,  by  ftmj 
antient  Manufcripts,  which,  however,  are  not  perhaps 
fo  corred  as  were  thofe  with  which  the  antient 7/*//, 
or  Vulgate  Verfion  was  compar’d  by  Sr.  Jerom,  For 
as  they  were  then  nearer  the  Times  of  the  Apania 
they  might  be  fuppos’d  to  have  had  jufter  Greek  Co¬ 
pies,  and  thofe  better  kept,  than  any  of  thofe  us'd 
when  Printing  was  firft  fee  on  Foot. 

There  are  great  Numbers  of  Latin  Bibles ,  of  the 
third  Clafs,  comprehending  the  Verfions  from  the 
Originals  of  the  facred  Books  made  within  thefe  2co 
Years.  The  firft  is  that  of  Santes  Pagninus,  a  Dorm- 
nican,  printed  at  Lions ,  in  Sfuarto,  in  1528 ;  much 
eftcem’d  by  the  Jews.  This  the  Author  improv’d  b 
a  fecond  Edition.  In  1542,  there  was  a  beautiful  Edi. 
don  of  the  fame  at  Lyons,  in  Folio  ;  and  R.Suftm 
reprinted  it,  with  tlie  Vulgate ,  in  1557.  Tuere  is 
alfo  another  Edition  of  158(3,  in  four  Columns, under 
the  Name  of  Vatable.  The  Text  of  that  of  1542, 
abovemention’d,  with  Scholia,  by  Michael  &m;w,is 
fufpeded  by  the  Roman  Catholicks ,  as  being  alter’d  in  Je- 
veral  Places,  as  they  pretend,  on  Purpofe  to  favour  the 
Reformation  ;  as  for  the  Scholia ,  they  condemn  them  as 
heretical,  fchifmatical,  tending  to  Herefy ,  See.  This 
fame  Verfion  of  Pagninus ,  correded  by  Ar  ins  Mon  touts , 
having  been  approv’d  by  the  Dodors  of  Louvain. ,  was 
inferred  in  the  Polyglot  of  Philip  II.  and  fince  in  that 
of  London  ;  there  have  been  various  Editions  of  it  in 
Folio,  4to,  and  8vo,  to  which  have  been  added  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Teft ament ,  and  the  Greek,  of 
the  New. 

The  Samaritan  Bible,  which  admits  no  more  /or 
holy  Scripture  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  Books  of 
Mofes,  being  the  moft  ancient  of  all,  deferves  alfo  the 
firft  Rank.  This  Verfion  has  never  been  printed 
alone,  nor  any  where  but  in  the  Polyglots  of  London 
and  Paris.  This  Samaritan  Pentateuch  differs  in 
fome  Refped  from  that  of  the  Jews,  and  is  written  in 
different  Characters,  called  Samaritan  Chare  Sen ; 


which  Origen,  St.  Jerome,  and  other  Fathers,  and 
Critirks,  antient  and  modern,  take  to  be  the  primi¬ 
tive  Charaders  of  the  antient  Hebrews ,  though  others 
maintain  the  contrary. 

What  we  call  Chaldee  Bibles,  are  not  properly  a 
ft  rid  Verfion  of  the  Scriptures,  but  only  Glolfts  and 
Paraph  rafes  upon  it,  which  the  Jews  call  Ta/giwr, 
for  as  during  their  long  Captivity  in  Babylon  they  had 
forgot  their  antient  Language  the  Hebrew,  and  now 
underftood  nothing  but  the  Language  of  their  Ma¬ 
tters,  the  Chaldeans ,  there  was  a  Necdlity'  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  Prophets  in  that  Language ;  and  fo  this  Ne- 
cefiity  is  owing  the  firft  Beginning  of  the  Chaldee  Pa- 
raphrafe ,  to  make  the  Senfe  of  the  Text  under  Hood. 
Each  Dodor  made  a  Paraphrafe  of  fome  Part  thereof 
in  the  vulgar  'longue  *,  and  as  thefe  fcveral  Interpre¬ 
tations,  in  Time,  became  very  voluminous,  certain 
Rabbins  undertook  to  colled  them  together,  and  tins 
Colledion  they  call  the  Targum.  Though  they  do 
not  agree  about  the  Antiquity  of  the  Targum \  hsr  the 

more  modern  Jews,  having  blended  their  own  Com- 

mints, 


* 


with  thofe  of  the  Antients  no  certain  Age  or 
X"  can  be  fixed  for  the  whole  Work. 

Ic  is  commonly  believed  that  Rabbi  Jonathan ,  who 
lived  under  the  Reign  of  Herod  the  great,  made  the 
frft  Chaldee  Verfion  of  the  Prophets ;  and  with  this 
Vcrfion  mixed  the  Interpretations  borrowed  from  Tra¬ 
dition.  It  is  certain  that  Onkelos  tranflated  the  Pen - 
taieuch  almoft  Word  for  Word,  and  without  any  Pa- 
rapbrafe  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  certain,  that  Jonathan 
was  the  Author  of  the  other  Verfion  of  the  Pentateuch 
aferibed  to  him.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Authors  of  the  Paraphrafe,  or  Targum  on  the  other 
Books  j  no  more  than  of  thofe  of  the  Targum  of  Je- 
rufalem ,  which  is  another  imperfect  Paraphrafe  on  the 
five  Books  of  Mofes  \  fo  that  in  StriCtnefs  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos ,  is  the  only  Paraphrafe  of  any 
Authority.  This  is  what  Scaliger  fays  in  relation  to 
it  The  Hebrew  was  tranflated  under  the  Reign  of 
Tiberius  into  Chaldee ,  by  Jonathan  ;  the  Prophets  by 
Onkelos  %  and  the  Books  of  Mofes  into  good  old  Hiero- 
folytnitan ,  which  was  then  ufed  at  Jerufalem ,  much  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  Latin  is  among  us.  It  is  certain 
there  was  a  Targum  Hierofolymitanum ,  ft  ill  extant:  It 
was  wrote  in  the  vulgar  Tongue,  but  that  being  then 
oreatly  corrupted,  we  have,  now,  much  a  do  to  un¬ 
derhand  it.  Thofe  Targumijls  might  have  feen  Jefus 
Chrift  ;  it  is  certain  they  lived  long  before  the  taking 
of  Jerufalem . 

Widmanflradius  printed,  at  Vienna ,  in  1562,  the 
whole  New  Left  ament  in  Syriac,  in  a  beautiful  Cha¬ 
racter  :  After  him  there  were  feveral  other  Editions  •, 
and  it  was  infer  ted  in  the  Bible  of  Philip  II.  with  a 
Latin  Tranflation.  Gabriel  Sionita  alfo  publi  fried  a 
beautiful  Syriac  Edition  of  the  Pfalms  at  Paris ,  in 
1525,  with  a  Latin  Interpretation.  The  whole  Bible 
is  printed  in  Syriac  in  the  Polyglots  of  London  and 
Paris.  In  which  two  Polyglots  there  are  alfo  Arabick 
Verfions  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  that  of  the  Old  Te¬ 
nement  being  attributed  by  fome  learned  Men  to  Sa¬ 
ddles ;  they  give  for  Reafon,  that  Aben  Ezra ,  a  great 
Antagonift  of  Saadi  as,  quotes  fome  Paflages  of  his 
Verfion,  which  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Ara¬ 
bick  Verfion  in  the  Polyglots  5  yet  others  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion  that  Saadias* s  Verfion  is  not  extant.  Juftinian , 
Bifhop  of  Nebio,  printed  at  Genoa  in  1516,  an  Ara- 
bick  Verfion  of  the  Pfalter ,  with  the  Hebrew  Text  and 
Chaldee  Paraphrafe,  adding  Latin  Interpretations. 
In  1672  there  was  printed  at  Rome ,  by  Order  of  the 
Congregation  de  propaganda  Fide ,  an  entire  Arabick 
Edition  of  the  Old  Tejlament.  The  Arabick  Verfion 
of  the  Pentateuch ,  of  Erpenices ,  called  alfo  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  of  Mauritania ,  as  being  made  by  the  Jews  of 
Barbary ,  and  for  their  Ufe,  is  efreemed  literal,  and 
very  exaCt  j  as  well  as  the  four  Evangelifrs,  publifried 
at  Rome  in  Arabick ,  with  a  Latin  Verfion,  in  1591  ; 
which  have  been  fince  reprinted  in  the  Polyglots  of 
London  and  Paris .  We  have  feveral  authentick 

Manufcript  Copies  of  the  Bible  in  Coptick  in  the 
great  Libraries,  especially  that  of  the  King  of 
France, 


The  /Ethiopians  have  alfo  tranflated  the  Bible  in 
thdr  Language  ;  of  which  we  have  a  very  accurate 
New  Left  ament,  printed  at  Rome  in  1548,  though 
found  Fault  with  by  thofe,  who  difeover  fomething 
'n  it,  which  rifes  in  Judgment  again  ft  them.  The 
brne  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Englifh  Polyglot ,  as 
'v°l]  as  the  Pfalms ,  Canticles,  fome  Chapters  of  Gene- 
A  Ruth,  Joel ,  Jonah,  Zcphaniah,  and  Malachi , 
a‘*  in  the  fame  Language. 

Some  of  the  Armenian  DoCtor9  about  the  Time  of 
bt.  Chry follow,  made  an  Armenian  Verfion  of  the 
Id  lie  (romthe  Greek  of  the  Seventy,  which  was  fir  (l 
printed  entire  in  4m  at  Amjlerdam,  in  1664,  by  one 
01  their  Bifhops,  with  the  Ntw  Tejlament  in  8vo, 

Hie  Per fian  Pentateuch,  printed  in  the  London  Po- 
)Vot,  is  the  Work  of  Rabbi  Jacob ,  a  Perjian  Jew\ 
^it  we  have  nothing  now  remaining  of  that  ancient 
Verfion  of  the  old  Bible,  mentioned  by  fome 
die  Fathers.  There  was  alfo  a  Verfion  made  of 
'v*10k  Bible  (the  Book  of  Kings  excepted)  into  Go- 


thick,  by  Aphilas ,  a  Go  thick  Bifhop  ;  the  four  Evan* 
gelifls  were  printed  in  4to  at  Dort ,  from  an  anrienC 
Manufcript  in  1665  ;  having  nothing  clfe  remaining 
of  that  Verfion.  The  Reafon  given  for  Aphilas 
omitting  the  Book  of  Kings  is,  his  being  afraid  that 
the  frequent  Mention  of  the  Wars  therein  fhould  in- 

fpire  too  much  of  the  military  Genius  into  his  Coun¬ 
trymen. 

Con .  Bafil,  Duke  of  OHravia ,  had  an  entire  Bible 
in  the  Sclavonick  Tongue,  printed  at  Oftravia ,  in 
Volhinia ,  in  the  Year  1581,  at  his  own  Expence,  for 
the  common  Service  of  all  Chritlians,  who  fpeak  the 
Sclavonick  Language,  whereof  the  Mufcovitijh  is  a 
Dialed,  for  which  Reafon  this  Verfion  is  commonly 
called  the  Mufcovite  Bible. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  rehearfe  here  the  vaft  Num¬ 
ber  of  Verfions  of  the  Bibles  in  other  vulgar  Tongues, 
as  EngliJ h,  French ,  German,  Spanifh ,  Italian ,  Dutch , 
&c.  fince  we  have  fo  many  Catalogues  of  them  in  fe¬ 
veral  Authors.  Therefore  I  conclude  this  Detail  of 
the  feveral  Verfions  of  the  Bible ,  by  explaining  what 
is  meant  by  Polyglot,  which  I  have  fo  often  men¬ 
tioned. 

Polyglot,  from  the  Greek  toAu,  many,  and 
yxurlcc.  Language,  denotes  a  Bible,  printed  in  feveral 
Languages.  Ximenes  de  Cineros ,  Cardinal  and  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Toledo ,  confidering  that  no  Tranflation, 
ever  fo  exaCt  and  perfect,  can  render  the  true  Senfe  of 
the  Scriptures,  judged  proper  to  give  them  in  their 
Original,  and  therefore  had  the  firft  Polyglot  Bible 
printed  at-  Alcala  de  Hcnares  1515,  which  contains 
the  Hebrew  Text,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe,  or  Targum , 
on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Greek  Verfion  of  the  Septua - 
gint ;  and  the  antient  Latin  Verfion.  This  Bible  is 
called  Complutefian  Bible  \  at  the  End  whereof  is  ad¬ 
ded  an  Apparatus  of  Grammars,  Dictionaries,  and 
Indexes  or  Tables. 

The  Second  Polyglot  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1572,  by  Plantin,  under  the  Direction  of  Arius 
Mont  anus.  ’Tis  called  the  Polyglot  of  Philip  II.  as 
being  publiflied  by  his  Order  *,  and  contains,  befides 
what’s  in  the  Bible  of  Complulum ,  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrafts  on  the  Reft  of  the  Old  Tejlament,  with  a  La - 
tin  Tranflation  of  them.  A  literal  Latin  Verfion  of 


the  Ilebrew  Text.  An  Hebrew  and  Syriac  Verfion, 
both  in  Syriac  and  Hebrew  Characters,  with  Points 
to  it  of  the  New  Tejlament .  Guy  le  Fevre ,  who  had 
the  Care  of  the  Syriack  Verfion,  having  added  a  Latin 
one  to  it,  and  a  new  Apparatus  of  Dictionaries,  Gram¬ 
mars,  £5 V.  with  feveral  little  Treatifes,  neceflary  for 
clearing  up  the  more  difficult  Paflages  in  the  Text. 

M.  Le  Jay* s  Polyglot  (which  is  the  third)  printed  at 
Paris  in  1645,  befides  the  Beauty  of  the  Characters, 
which  are  magnificent,  and  the  Size  of  the  Paper,  has 
this  other  Advantage  over  that  of  Antwerp,  of  having 
the  Syriack  and  Arabick  Verfions  of  the  Old  Teflament 
with  Latin  Interpretations.  Ic  has  iikewife  in  the 
Pentateuch ,  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Text;  and 
the  Samaritan  Verfion,  in  Samaritan  Characters ;  be¬ 
fides  an  Arabick  Tranflation  of  the  New  Tejlament, 
with  a  Latin  Interpretation  :  But  it  wants,  to  render 
it  perfect,  the  Grammars  and  D.Clionaries,  which  are 
in  both  the  former  Polyglots. 

In  Dr.  Brian  IValtoris  Polyglot ,  printed  in  1 657, 
the  Vulgate  is  printed  according  to  the  rev i fed  and 
corrected  Verfion  of  Clement  VIII.  and  it  contains, 
befides,  an  inter  lineary  Latin  Verfion  of  the  Hebrew 
Text,  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Septuagint  of  the  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Rome ,  and  the  Latin  Verfion  of  the  fame 
Text,  publiflied  by  Flaminitis ,  by  Authority  of 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  befides  fome  Parts  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Etbiopick  and  Pc:Jian\  and  fome  Preliminary  Dif- 
courfes,  or  Prolegomena ,  on  live  Text,  both  of  the 


Driginals  and  Verfions. 

The  two  Pcntatcuchs  printed  by  the  Jews  of  Con - 
lantinopfe,  in  lour  Langmges,  but  all  in  Hebrew 
Characters  5  might  be  alfo  numbered  among  the  Poly - 
Jots.  One  of  thefe  Pcntatcuchs,  piinred  in  1351, 
Contains  the  Hebrew  Text  in  large  Characters ;  on  one 
>ide  whereof  is  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe  of  Onkelos,  in 

middling 


BOOKS. 


middling  Characters  5  and  on  the  other  a  Paraphrafe 
in  the  Perjian,  compofed  by  Jacob  de  Tous,  a  Jew . 
A  Top  of  the  Pages  is  printed,  in  fmall  Characters, 
the  Arabick  Paraphrafe  of  Saadias  ;  and  at  Bottom  the 
Commentary  of  Rafch.  The  other  printed  likewife  at 
Conft antinople ,  like  the  former  in  1547,  has  the  He¬ 
brew  Text  of  the  Law  in  the  Middle  *,  a  Tranflation 
into  the  vulgar  Greek  on  one  Side,  and  .t  Spattijb  Tran- 
flation  on  the  other,  with  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe  of 
Onkclos  at  the  Top  of  the  Page,  and  the  Commenta¬ 
ries  of  Rafch  at  Bottom.  The  Hexapla ,  and  QSla- 
pla  of  Or /gen ,  might  be  ranged  like  wile  under  the 
Article  of  Polyglots, 

The  Hexapla,  is  an  Edition  of  fix  Verfions  of 
the  Bible  difpofed  in  fix  Columns,  by  Origen ,  after  he 
had  quitted  Alexandria ,  and  retired  to  Tyre  in  228,  a 
Work  very  much  admired  by  St.  Epiphanius  and  St, 
Jerome.  The  fixth  Verfion  had  been  found  a  Year 
belore  in  the  Cicy  of  Nicopolis ,  without  the  Name  of 
an  Author,  no  more  than  the  fifth.  What  engaged 
Origen  to  undertake  this  Work,  was  that  having  Ire- 
quent  Deputations  with  the  Jews ,  in  Egypt  and  Pa - 
leftine ,  and  obferving  that  they  always  objected  againft 
thole  Palfages  of  the  Scripture  quoted  againft  them, 
and  appealed  to  the  Hebrew  Text ;  the  better  to  vin¬ 
dicate  thofe  Pafiages,  and  confound  the  Jews ,  by 
Hie  wing  that  the  Seventy  had  given  the  Senfe  <f  the 
Hebrew ,  or  rather  to  fhew,  by  a  Number  of  different 
Verfions,  what  the  real  Senfe  of  the  Hebrew  was  •,  he 
undertook  to  reduce  all  thefe  feveral  Verfions  into  a 
Body,  which  he  called  Egcw r\a,  Hexapla,  Sextuple , 
Work  of  fix  Columns.  Taking  great.  Care  to  corredt 
the  Changes  and  Additions,  the  Jews  and  the  Chri- 
ftians ,  and  Theodotion  among  the  reft,  had  made  in  the 
Verfion  of  the  Septuagint ;  but  as  his  Marks  were  ea- 
Illy  omitted  by  thole  who  tranicribed  fo  prolix  a 
Work,  Confufion  and  Corruption  were  introduced 
into  it  a-new  ;  which  was  the  Caufe  that  the  Martyr 
Lucian ,  Hefy chins ,  and  St.  Jerome ,  applied  themfelves 
fucce (lively  to  reftore  it  to  its  priftine  Purity.  This 
celebrated  Work  of  Origen  perifhed  long  ago  ;  tho5 
feveral  of  the  antient  Writers  have  preferved  Pieces 
thereof,  particularly  Sr.  Chryfojlom  on  the  P faints  * 
Philoponus  in  his  Hexameron ,  &c.  fome  modern 
Writers  have  endeavoured  to  collcCt  Fragments  of  the 
Hexapla ,  particularly  Drufms ,  and  F.  Montf ancon . 

Sc.  Epiphanius  calls  alfo  this  Work  Ottapla,  from 
the  Greek  oktw,  Eight ,  becaufe  confiding  of  eight 
Columns.  In  the  firft  was  the  Hebrew  Text  in  He¬ 
brew  Characters  ;  in  the  fecond  the  fame  Text  in 
Greek  Characters  ;  in  the  third,  the  Greek  Verfion  of 
Aquila ;  in  the  fourth  that  of  Symmachus ;  in  the  fifth 
the  Septuagint  ;  in  the  fixth  that  of  Theodotion ,  in  the 
fevench  that  called  the  fifth  ;  the  laft  was  that  called 
the  fixth. 

The  Books  of  the  Bible  have  not  always  been  of  an 
equal  Authority.  St.  Jerome  allures  us  that  the  antient 
Canon,  or  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tefia- 
went ,  made  by  the  Jews  under  Efdras ,  in  a  great 
Aftembly  of  their  DoCLors,  which  they  call  by  Way 
of  Eminence,  the  great  Synagogue,  confided  of  no 
more  than  twenty- two  Books;  though  it  is  pretended 
by  fome  Authors,  that  the  Jews  themfelves  agree  that 
they  put  Boohs  therein,  which  had  not  been  fo  before 
the  Babyloniflj  Captivity  ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  Daniel , 
Ezekiel ,  liaggai ,  and  thofe  of  Efdras  and  Nchemiah . 
This  is  the  Canon,  according  to  that  Father  which 
was  followed  by  the  primitive  Church,  ’till  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Carthage ,  in  535,  under  the  Emperor  Jttfti- 
nian ,  who  enlarged  it  confidcrably,  taking  into  it 
the  Books  which  Proteftants  call  Apocrypha /,  which 
Canon  has  been  further  enlarged  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  though  a  great  Number  of  other  Authors  are 
of  a  contrary  Sentiment,  and  pretend  that  the  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Council  of  Hippo  held  in  393  ;  and  with  that  of  the 
third  Council  of  Carthage ,  at  which  were  prefent 
forty-feven  Bifhops,  and  among  the  reft  Sc.  Att- 
gtiftin,  who  declared  they  received  it  from  their 
Fathers. 


The  Rowan  Catholicks ,  to  fupport  the  Authority 
and  Credit  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  on  this  Subj-ft 
pretend,  that  the  Decree  of  that  Council,  with  K,/ 
fpeft  to  the  canonical  Books ,  was  made  in  Confcquencj 
of  the  firft  Reformers  having  reje&ed  all  thofe  Bed] 
of  the  Scripture  which  contain’d  any  Thing  contrar, 
to  their  Dogma's-,  as  Judith ,  Tobit,  the  Maccakel 
Efdras ,  &c.  That  the  Proteftants ,  confidering 
it  was  impoftible  to  give  to  fome  Palfages  found  in 
thofe  Books  which  fupport  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Invo. 
cation  of  Angels,  of  the  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  of  the 
Merit  of  good  Works,  fsfe.  than  the  real  and  genuine 
one,  they  thought  fit  to  rejedt  thofe  Books  as  apecry. 
phal,  whofe  Authority,  if  they  were  continu’d  io  be 
confider’d  as  canonical,  would  be  always  a  Stumbhno. 
block  in  their  Way.  M.  Simon  contends,  in  Favour 
of  thofe  Books,  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  the  Proa, 
ft  ants ,  that  they  muft  have  been  read  in  Greek ,  even 
by  the  Apoftles  themfelves  ;  which  he  infers  fromdu 
vers  Pafiages  in  their  Writings.  He  adds,  that  the 
Church  receiv’d  them  with  the  other  Books  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  from  the  Hellenist  Jews  ;  and  that  if  the  Churches 
of  Paleftine  never  admitted  them,  it  was  not  for  their 
accounting  them  apocryphal ,  in  the  Senfe  the  Word  is 
now  usV,  but  becaufe  they  read  none  but  what  were 
wtit  in  Hebrew.  To  this  Reasoning  of  M.  Simon,  the 
Proteftants  oppofe  the  Authority  of  feveral  Writers, 
both  antient  and  modern,  to  which  the  Roman  CetL - 


licks ,  on  their  Side,  oppofe  that  of  feveral  others,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  conftant  Practice  of  the  Church,  as 
they  pretend. 

Vcjfius  obferves,  that,  with  Regard  to  the  farred 
Books ,  none  are  to  be  accounted  apocryphal,  except 
fuch  as  have  neither  been  admitted  into  the  Syna¬ 
gogue,  nor  the  Church,  fo  as  to  he  added  to  the  Ca¬ 
non,  and  read  in  Publick:  For  this  Reafon,  the  Mr 
of  the  Sybils  were  anticntly  cal.l’d  apocryphal ,  as  being 
committed  to  the  Truft  of  the  Decemviri ,  alone;  and 
for  the  like  Reafon,  the  Annals  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Tyrians  were  call’d  by  the  fame  Name.  Before  be 
Septuagint  Verfion,  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tejlemi 
were  all  apocryphal,  in  the  original  Meaning  of  the 
Word,  which  was,  that  all  the  Writings  depofited  in 
the  Temple  were  call’d  apocryphal ,  by  reafon  they 
were  kept  fecret  from  the  People:  For  when  thcjtatf 
publifh’d  their  facred  Books,  they  only  gave  the  Ap¬ 
pellation  of  canonical  and  divine  to  fuch  as  they  thus 
made  publick  ;  and  call’d  apocryphal  fuch  as  were 
ft  ill  retain’d  in  their  Archives,  becaufe  not  made  pub¬ 
lick.  But  in  Procefs  of  Time  the  Senfe  of  the  Word 
was  chang’d,  and  thofe  Books  alone  were  call’d  4^* 
cryphal,  which  were  of  doubtful  or  fufpeded  Autho¬ 
rity,  which  has  continu’d  ever  fince. 

Some  of  the  Fathers  have,  befides,  didinguiflfd 
the  facred  Writings  into  Proto- canonical,  and  Detilcro- 
canonical.  The  Proto-canonical ,  are  thofe  whole  Au¬ 
thority  has  never  been  fufpefted  ;  and  the  Dctttcro- 
canonical  thofe,  whofe  Canonicity  was  doubtful ;  for 
which  Reafon,  they  were  added  to  the  Canon  after 
the  reft.  The  Dcutcro- canonical  Books  in  the  modern 
Canon,  are  the  Books  of  Eft  her ,  either  the  whole,  or 
at  lead:  the  feven  laft  Chapters  thereof  ;  the  Epillk |° 
the  Hebrews  ;  that  of  James  ;  and  that  of  Judn  w* 
fecond  of  St.  Peter  ;  the  fecond  and  third  ol  St.  John  » 
and  the  Revelations .  The  Dcutcro- canonical 
Books,  are,  in  Daniel,  the  Hymn  of  the  three  0-'*“ 
dren  ;  the  Prayer  of  A/.ariah  ;  the  Hiftories  ol  '' 
fannah,  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ;  the  laft  Chapter  0 
Sr.  Mark ;  the  bloody  Swear,  and  the  Appearance  0 
the  Angel,  related  in  Sc.  Luke ,  Chap.  xxii.  antJ  n^ 
I-Iiftory  of  the  adulterous  Woman  in  Sr.  John , 


vni 

Among  the  canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Ttftmnc^ 
the  Pentateuch ,  or  five  Books  of  Mofes,  viz.  \ 
Exodus ,  Leviticus ,  Numbers ,  and  Deuteronomy,  •  ‘ 
the  firft  in  Order,  as  being,  likewife,  the  i|rlL  , 
Antiquity,  fince  there  is  no  nuthcntick  Accoun 
any  other  Book ,  either  facred,  or  profane,  having 
written  before  them.  The  whole  Pentateuch  KS  ;l 
buied  to  Mofes y  as  Author  thereof;  though 
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n  in  his  critical  Hiflory  of  the  Old  7 eft  ament, 
n reduces  feveral  Paffages  to  prove  that  the  Legiflator 
f  the  Jews  was  not  wholly  the  Author  of  the  Pen - 
°  /,  a5  we  now  have  it;  which  Sentiment  is  very 

^vell  fupported  by  the  Interpolations  at  the  End  of 
'L  Pen  launch ;  fince  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  Mofes  the 
Author  of  the  Account  of  his  own  Death  and  Burial, 
^nd  of  the  Comparifon  between  him  and  the  fucceed- 
ino  Prophets  in  Ifrael.  Efdras  is  thought  the  Author 
of*3 the  interpolated  Paffages,  being  luppos’d  to  have 
ublifh’d  the  Old  7‘efl  ament,  or  at  leaft  a  Part  of  it, 
corre&ed,  and  enlarg’d,  on  his  Return  from  the  Ba¬ 
bylon  ifh  Captivity. 

The  JewiJh ,  or  Hebrew  Pentateuch ,  wrote  in  the 
Chaldean,  or  Affyrian  Character ;  and  that  of  the  Sa¬ 
maritans,  wrote  in  the  Samaritan ,  or  Phoenician  Cha¬ 
racter  have  a  long  Time  difpuced  the  Preference, 
both  as  td  Antiquity,  and  as  to  Character ;  both  main¬ 
taining  theirs  to  be  the  antient  Hebrew.  .  Simon  Allix, 
and  many  other  learned  Men,  abide  by  the  former, 
pretending,  that  the  Chaldean  and  Syrian  Characters 
have  been  always  in  Ul'e  among  the  Jews  ;  and  the 
Samaritan ,  or  Canaanilifh,  to  have  never  been  us’d 
by  the  Jews  before  the  Captivity,  in  any  Manner, 
either  in  Books ,  or  on  Medals.  Ufher  is  of  the  fame 
Sentiment,  and  takes  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  to 
have  been  compil’d  by  Dofitheus ,  a  Samaritan ,  men¬ 
tion’d  by  Origen  to  have  adulterated  the  Pentateuch . 
Du  Pin  fuppofes  it  the  Work  of  fome  modern  Sama¬ 
ritan,  whom  he  imagines  to  have  compil’d  it  chiefly 
out  of  the  different  Copies  of  the  Palefiinian  and  Ba¬ 
bylonian  Jews,  and  the  Septuagint ;  becaufe  it  fome- 
times  agrees  with  one,  and  fometimes  with  another. 
Prtdeaux  believes  it  a  Tranfcript  out  of  the  Chaldean 
into  the  old  Hebrew  Chara&er,  giving  for  Reafon, 
that  there  are  many  Variations  in  the  Samaritan,  ma- 
nifeftly  occafion’d  by  miftaking  the  flmilar  Letters  in 
the  Hebrew  Alphabet ;  which  Letters  having  no  Si¬ 
militude  in  the  Samaritan  Character,  it  is  evident  the 
Variations  muff  have  arifen  in  tranferibing  from  the 
vu'gar  Hebrew  into  Samaritan. 

Mr.  IVhiJton  declares  in  Favour  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch ,  and  allures  it  to  be  an  uncorrupted  Copy 
of  the  Books  of  Mofes,  originally  deriv’d  from  the  firft 
Separation  of  the  ten  Tribes  themfelves,  in  the  Days 
of  Jeroboam\  though  the  contrary  be  apparent,  from 
the  mere  confefs’d  Interpolations  aferib’d  to  Efdras , 
who  liv’d  feveral  hundred  Years  after  the  Time  of 
Jeroboam  \  and  from  one  or  two  more  interpolated 
IMTages  in  the  Samaritan,  than  the  Hebrew  Penta¬ 
teuch',  the  firft  of  which  is  in  Deuteronomy,  Chap, 
xxvii.  Ver.  4.  where  an  Altar  is  enjoin’d  to  be  built, 
and  Sacrifices  to  be  offer’d  on  Mount  Gerizzim,  or 
Bbah,  which  Paffage  was,  doubtlefs,foifted  in  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  Samaritan  Worfhip,  and  reprefent  it  with 
equal  Antiquity  with  that  of  the  Temple  of  Jcrufalem. 

Ac  the  Head  of  the  Pentateuch  ftands  the  Book  of 
GaufiSy  which  the  Hebrews  call  Berefchith ,  becaufe  it 
begins  with  that  Word,  which  in  their  Language 
ngnifics  in  Principio,  in  the  Beginning ;  and  the 
Wrecks  Gencfis ,  Production,  Generation  ;  be- 

catile  it  begins  with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Production  and 
veneration  of  all  Beings.  •  Mofes  is  thought  to  be  the 
u*h°r  of  the  Gencfis ,  and  it  contains  the  Relation  of 
2^7  Years,  viz.  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World 
"l  Jofcph.  The  Jeivs  are  forbid  to  read 

1  ■ /  ^nn*n6  °f  Gencfis ,  anil  the  Beginning  of  Ezc - 
before  thirty  Years  of  Age.  Ccdrcnus  makes 
un  apocryphal  Book,  entitled,  the  Little 
Geinfis  parva\  containing  feveral  Incidents, 
the  other,  fome  of  which  he  has  preferv’cl  \ 
bn  Ocularly,  that  Cain  was  buried  under  the  Ruins  of 
i  011  k*  l  that  an  Angel  taught  Abraham  th u  Hebrew 
ungue ;  that  Maflipbat ,  Prince  of  the  Devils,  atl- 

T*,L i  C-°  orc^r  Hbraham  to  facriflce  his  Son,  for  a 
na  or  his  Obedience  ♦,  that  the  Children  of  Ifrael 
ac  only  cult  jnt0  t|u.  jspj/ft  {or  ten  Months,  &c. 

l  Exodus,  by  the  Hebrews  call’d  vcclle  Semoth, 
iCC  nomtna,  chcfe  arc  the  Names  ;  which  are  the  ini¬ 


tial  Words  of  the  Book ;  and  by  the  Greeks 
which  literally  imports  a  going  out,  or  Journey,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Hiftory  of  the  Ifraelites  Paffage  out  of  Egypt 
is  related  therein.  The  Exodus  contains,  befides,  the 
Story  of  what  was  tran  fa  efted  in  Egypt,  from  the  Death 
of  Jofeph  to  the  Delivery  of  the  Jews ;  as  well  as 
what  pafs’d  in  the  Wildernefs,  and  particularly  at 
Mount  Sinai,  to  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle. 

The  Leviticus ,  call’d  by  the  Jews,  vajickra ;  and 
the  Numbers,  vajiedabber ;  contain  nothing  elfe  but 
the  ceremonial  and  other  Laws  ;  and  the  Deute¬ 
ronomy,  Elleh  haddebarim ,  is  a  Repetition,  or  Re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  Law,  which  Mofes  had  before 
deliver’d  them  at  large.  And  hence  Deuteronomy 
is  (till  call’d,  by  the  Rabbins ,  Repetition.  They 
likewife  call  it,  the  Book  of  Reprimands ,  on  accounc 
of  the  28th  Chapter,  which  is  full  of  Bleflings  pro¬ 
mis’d  to  fuch  as  keep  the  Law,  and  of  Curfes  threa¬ 
ten’d  to  fuch  as  tranfgrefs  it.  It  is  pretended,  that 
Deuteronomy  was  written  the  fortieth  Year  after  the 
Delivery  from  Egypt,  in  the  Country  of  the  Moabites , 
beyond  Jordan  ;  Mofes  being  then  in  the  laorhYear 
of  his  Age.  It  contains  in  Hebrew  t\tver\  Parafches, 
though  only  ten  in  the  Edition  of  the  Rabbins  at  Ve¬ 
nice ;  twenty  Chapters,  and  955  Verfcs.  In  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  Verfions,  it  contains  34 
Chapters.  The  lad  is  not  of  Mofes  ;  fome  fay  it  was 
added  by  Jofhua ,  immediately  after  Mofes’s  Death, 
which  is  the  mod  probable  Opinion.  It  was  the 
Greeks,  when  they  firft  tranflated  the  Law,  that  gave 
the  five  Parts,  into  which  it  was  divided,  the  Name 
of  Gencfis ,  Exodus ,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deute¬ 
ronomy,  which  is  the  Reafon  why  all  thefe  Names  are 
Greek ,  except  the  Leviticus,  which  is  Hebrew ;  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  Mofes  made  any  Divifion  of  what 
he  wrote,  into  Books  ;  or  that  he  gave  different  Names 
and  Titles  to  the  different  Parts  of  his  Work:  Nor 
do  the  Jews,  even  at  this  Day,  diftinguifh  them  in  the 
Copies  they  ufe  in  the  Synagogues ;  but  write  them 
all  running  as  one  fingle  Work,  without  any  other 
DiftinCtion  befide  that  of  little  and  great  Parafches ; 
though  in  other  Copies,  us’d  by  private  Perlons,  they 
are  divided  into  five  Parts,  as  among  us  •,  but  they 
give  them  no  other  Name,  but  the  firft  Word  where¬ 
with  each  Divifion  begins ;  much  as  we  do  in  quoting 
a  Decree,  or  Chapter  of  the  Canon  Law. 

Jofiua  is  the  next  in  Order  of  the  canonical  Books 
of  the  Old  Tettament,  and  contains  what  happen’d  to 
the  Ifraelites  under  the  Conduct  of  that  famous  Ge¬ 
neral  Jofhua ,  whom  Mofes  had  appointed  for  his  Suc- 
ceffor  in  the  Government  of  the  People.  The  Author 
of  this  Book  is  not  known,  no  more  than  that  of  the 
following,  call’d  the  Judges,  which  is  a  Collection  of 
feveral  little  Hiftories,  which  at  firft  were  fe  pa  rate, 
but  were  afterwards  collected  by  Efdras,  or  Samuel, 
into  a  Angle  Volume;  and,  in  all  Likelihood,  were 
taken  from  the  antient  Journals,  Annals,  or  Memoirs, 
compos’d  by  the  feveral  Judges. 

The  Canonicity  of  the  Book  of  Job  has  been  very 
much  difputed  among  the  learned  Divines  ;  neither 
can  they  agree,  as  to  the  Author  of  ihzt  Book  ;  though 
the  moll  common  Opinion  is,  that  Mofes  publifh'd 
that  Work  during  the  Captivity  of  the  Ifraelites  in 
Egypt,  to  give  them  an  Example  of  Patience  in  their 
Miferies.  The  great  Erudition  which  appears  through¬ 
out  the  whole,  is  certainly  worthy  that  great  Man 
who  had  been  inftru&ed  in  all  the  Sciences  of  the 
Egyptians  ;  but  the  Learned  in  the  Hebraick  Tongue 
pretend,  that  there  are  feveral  Terms  in  it  which 
were  not  in  Ufe  till  after  David\  and  that  it  is  full  of 
Phrafcs  of  the  I  dime  an  Language  ;  which  makes  them 
conjecture,  that  the  Author  who  compos’d  it  was  of 
that  Country.  Codruft,  a  Per fon  very  well  vers’d  in 
the  Oriental  Tongues,  is  inclin'd  to  believe,  that 
Ifaiah  could  very  well  be  the  Author  of  it,  from  the 
Report  he  finds  between  the  Style  of  the  Book  of  Job 
and  that  of  the  Prophet.  Some  have  believ'd,  that 
there  has  never  been  fuch  a  Man  as  Job  \  that  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Book  which  goes  under  his  Name,  had  in- 
4  M  vented 
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vented  the  Subject  *,  but  that  Sentiment  is  condemn’d 
by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  Job  with 
Noah’,  and  by  Sc.  James,  in  his  EpifUe,  Chap.  v. 
who  propofes  him  to  the  Chriftians  as  a  Model  of 
Patience  they  are  to  follow,  when  perfecuted  for  the 
Faith.  Job  was  Grandfon  of  Efau ,  born,  according 
to  Father  Petau,  232  Years  before  the  Deliverance  of 
the  Ifraelites  from  their  Captivity  in  Evypt,  and  1763 
before  the  Birth  of  our  Siviour.  Porniel,  Sponde,  and 
fome  other  modern  Authors,  fay,  after  fome  of  the 
Ancients,  that  Job  was  71  Years  old,  when  his  Cala¬ 
mities  happen’d  to  him,  which  fome  of  them  will 
have  to  have  lafted  feven  Years,  and  others  one  Year 
only  •,  but  to  fay  the  Truth,  I  believe  no  Body  knows 
any  Thing  of  it.  The  Scripture  fays  exprefly,  that 
he  liv’d  140  Years  after  his  Calamities*  which  added 
to  71,  makes  21 1  Years. 

Sixteen  Prophets  are  rank’d  among  the  canonical 
Bocks,  four  greater,  fo  call’d  from  the  Length,  or  Ex¬ 
tent  of  their  Writings;  and  twelve  lejjer,  from  the 
Shortnefs  of  their  Writings.  The  greater  Prophets  are, 
Jfaiah ,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel ,  and  Daniel >  and  the  leffer , 
Ilofea ,  Joel,  Amos ,  Obadiah,  Jonah ,  Micah ,  Na¬ 
hum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai ,  Zechariah ,  and 
Mai  a  chi.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  lejfer  Prophets  are 
plac’d  in  Order  before  the  great  ones,  apparently  be- 
caufe  many  of  the  lejfer  Prophets  are  more  antient 
than  the  greater.  The  Greeks,  alfo,  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  rank’d  Daniel  among  the  leffer  Prophets’,  the 
Jews  pretending  that  he  is  no  more  to  be  rank’d  a- 
mong  the  Prophets  than  David:  Not  but  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  foretold  many  important 
Things,  but  becaufe  their  Manner  of  Life  differ’d 
from  chat  of  the  other  Prophets.  Spinoza  fays,  that 
leveral  Prophets  prophefy’d  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  Humours  ;  Jeremiah,  for  Example,  melancholy 
and  dejedled  with  the  Miferies  of  Life,  prophefy’d 
nothing  but  Misfortunes.  Dacier  obferves,  that  a- 
mong  the  Ancients  the  Name  Poet  is  fometimes  given 
to  Prophets ;  as  that  of  Prophet  is  at  other  Times  given 
to  Poets. 

The  canonical  Books  of  the  New  Peftament,  are  the 
four  Evangclifts,  the  Apocalypfe,  or  Revelations ,  the 
Sifts  of  the  Apojiles,  and  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  St, 
Peter,  St.  Jude,  and  St.  James. 

Among  the  four  Evangelifls,  the  Gofpel  of  Sr. 
Matthew  is  plac’d  the  firft.  He  wrote  it  in  Hebrew , 
( Anno  Cbrifl.  41.  and  the  third  of  the  Emperor  Cali¬ 
gula)  for  the  Inftru&ion  of  the  Jews  who  believ’d  in 
Chrift ,  the  Adi  ions  of  whofe  Humanity  are  particu¬ 
larly  deferib’d  therein;  it  is  for  that  Reafon,  that  St. 
Matthew  is  reprefented,  among  the  four  Evangelifls, 
under  the  P’igure  of  a  Man.  His  Gofpel  was  fo  much 
efleem’J,  from  the  Time  of  its  Publication,  that  Sr. 
Barnabas  us’d  to  carry  always  a  Copy  of  it  along  with 
him  in  all  his  Travels,  with  which  he  was  buried,  and 
which  was  found  on  his  Stomach  when  the  Place  of 
his  Sepulchre  was  difeover’d  under  the  Emperor  Zeno. 
The  Nazarcncs  kept  it  a  long  while  without  making 
any  Alteration  in  it  ;  and  it  was  from  them  Sr.  Jerome 
had  a  Copy  of  ir,  in  order  to  tranflate  it  into  Latin . 
But  in  i  Voce  A-  of  Time  it  was  corrupted,  as  well  by 
the  Nazarcncs ,  as  by  the  Ebionitcs ,  the  Cerinthians , 
and  Carpocratians ,  who  took  Occafion  from  the  hu¬ 
man  Genealogy  defcribM  therein,  to  deny  the  Divi¬ 
nity  of  Chrift.  Sc.  Jerome  fays,  chat  in  his  Time 
the  Hebrav  Original  was  kept  in  the  Library  of  Cc*- 
farea. 

’Sr.  Mark  wrote  his  Gofpel  by  Sr.  Peter* s  Order, 
who  had  took  a  particular  Care  to  inform  him  of  the 
Actions  and  Miracles  of  Jefts  Chrift.  Per  lull  i  an  fays, 
that  in  his  Time  it  was  call’d  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Peter, 
h  is  an  Abridgment  of  that  of  Sr.  Matthew.  Sr.  Je¬ 
rome,  Sc.  AuguJUne,  and  Sr.  Chryfoflome ,  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  Original  is  Greek ;  and  Cardinal  Baro¬ 
nins,  that  St.  Mark  writing  the  IJiftory  of  Chrift  for 
the  Ull*  of  the  Romans ,  he  mull  have  done  it  in  a 
Language  they  underllood  ;  and  that  in  fcveral  Places 
of  his  Go' pel  there  arc  Locutions  entirely  Latin  ; 
perhaps  while  Sc.  Math  was  at  Aquileia,  (if  we  believe 


an  old  Tradition  which  is  not  warranted  by  good  ^  I 

thors)  he  tranflated  into  Greek  the  Gofpel  he  y  I 
wrote  in  Latin.  At  Rome,  the  Greek  Tongue  w,  I 
very  common,  fince  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Fidelef  I 
that  Language ;  but  Suetonius  allures  us,  that  it  y  [ 
been  much  di {credited  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  j  | 
whofe  Time  St.  Mark  wrote.  '*  Q  I 

St.  Luke's  Gofpel  was  wrote  againfl  the  Errors  of  I 
feveral  Hcreticks,  which,  himfelf  fays  at  the  Begin  I 
ning,  was  the  Occafion  of  his  writing  it;  and  chat h*  I 
has  learn’d  the  Things  he  is  a  going  to  recount,  frofIj  I 
thofe  who  had  feen  them,  and  who  had  been  the  frit  I 
Minifters  of  the  Word,  meaning  the  Apoflles,  2Rj  I 
Sc.  Paul  in  particular,  to  whom  he  had  been  ofrtn  I 
by  the  Churches,  for  a  Companion  of  his  Travel’  I 
He  mentions  feveral  Things,  in  his  Gofpel,  of  y  I 
Birth,  Predication,  and  Miracles  of  Chris! f,  I 

the  other  Evangelifls  fay  nothing  of;  even  his Scyfrij  I 
more  elegant  than  theirs.  I 

St.  John  wrote  his  at  the  Intreaty  of  th*  BiPiops of  I 
the  Oriental  Church,  to  refute  the  Errors  or  I 

and  Cerintkus.  I 

Sr.  Luke  is  the  Author  of  the  APIs  of  the  Ap$iR  I 
The  principal  Defign  of  this  Work,  is  the  Hifloryof  I 
St.  Paul,  though  he  has  omitted  feveral  of  the  moft  I 
important  Actions  of  that  Apoftle,  which  we  fine  ia  I 
his  Epiftles.  I 

The  Epiftle  of  Sr.  Paul  to  the  Romans ,  which ii  I 
the  firft:  in  Order,  was  wrote  at  Cenchrea,  thePortoi  I 
Corinth.  This  Epiftle  contains  .the  fundamental  I 
Truths  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  the  Corruption  (if  I 
human  Nature  by  Adam's  Sin,  the  Reparation  by  6*  I 
Grace  of  Chrift ,  the  Efficacy  of  that  Remedy,  the  I 
Secret  of  his  eternal  Election,  which  he  founds  en-  I 
tirely  on  the  Will  of  God,  who,  of  the  fame  Mali  of  I 
Corruption,  forms  Veffels  of  Honour,  and  Vcfielsd’  I 
Ignominy,  without  having  the  leaft  Right  to  afkJnm  I 
the  Reafon  of  that  Difference.  He  pro  poles  to  km*  I 
felf  all  the  Objections  which  human  Pride  can  make  I 
againfl  that  Choice,,  but  inftead  of  refolving  them, he  I 
has  Recourfe  to  the  Unfcrutability  of  God’s  Judg-  I 
ments,  which  are  to  be  refpe&ed  by  Mankind  with  1 
Humility,  without  attempting  to  fathom  them  with  I 
Pride,  as  if  the  Creator  owed  fomething  to  thole  who  I 
are  all  born  in  the  fame  Condemnation,  by  the  original 
Sin,  and  might,  without  Injuftice,  be  left  in  it. 

The  Apoftle  wrote  the  firft  Epiftle  to  the  Cm- 
thians  at  Ephefus ;  and  at  Rome  thofe  to  the  Epbfm f, 
Philippi  an  s ,  Coloffians ,  the  fecond  Epiftle  to  fimtb], 
and  the  famous  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews',  wherein, by  i 
the  divine  Explication  of  the  Priefthoodof  CbriflM 
fhews  his  profound  Erudition  in  the  Law  of 
well  as  in  the  fublime  Truths  of  the  Gofpel.  This 
Epiftle  has  been  a  Subject  of  great  Controverfy  among 

the  Learned,  who  could  not  agree  as  to  the  Author 

thereof,  nor  underftand  the  Sacrifice  mention’d  therein. 


From  Macedon  he  wrote  the  firft  to  Pi  me  thy. 

The  antient  Fathers  have  been  long  divided  about 
the  Apocalypfe ,  a  Book  as  clofe  as  that  with  feven  .w 
mention’d  therein  ;  and,  in  my  Opinion,  the  lI,tcr‘ 
preters  cannot  (Inter  themfelves  with  any  H°lw  0 
Succels  in  their  Defign  of  interpreting  it :  For, 
knows  if  the  greatelt  Parc  of  the  Prophecies  it  CM’ 
tains  have  not  happen’d  in  the  firft  Perfecutionsot  tat 
Church,  or  if  they  all  relate  to  what  will 
the  End  of  the  World  under  the  true  Antics 
The  antient  Fathers,  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  :,JU 
receiv'd  this  Book  for  canonical ,  though  at  tribum  ^ 
another  John.  St.  Jerome  fays,  that,  in  his  ^ 
the  Greek  Churches  queftion’d  if  it  had  been  wrote '  ] 
Sr.  John  the  Evangelill.  St.  Baft,  and  Gregory 
zianzen ,  abfolutely  rejected  ir,  and  the  Coining 
Laodicea  never  mention  it  in  their  Canon  of  the  <*c  ‘ 
Writings.  Dionyftns  Alexandrinus  cen lures  ,ti,8  W.».r. 
ten  in  bad  Greek,  and  even  finds  Solccilins  »»»  • 
barifms  in  it,  in  abundance;  though  he  allows 
contain  a  my  flick  Senfe,  which,  he  lays  he  aun 
even  where  he  does  not  underftand  it.  , 

On  the  other  Hand,  Sr.  JtJiin,  Ir  emeus, 
Antiochtnns ,  Melito,  Apollonius ,  Clemens  u 
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j  cfertulliaH ,  make  no  doubt  of  its  being  cano- 
m\  The  third  Council  of  Carthage  held  in  397, 
*j  :t  jn  the  Canon  of  the  New  \ left  ament  *,  and  the 

Churches  both  of  the  E aft  and  Weft  have  acknow- 
1  rWd  it  ever  fince.  The  Alogians  are  reprefenced  by 
Ccdefiaftical  Writers,  as  great  Declaimed  againft  the 
AmcaUvfe,  many  of  the  Flights  whereof  they  turn 
'[o  Ridicule  j  particularly  the  Vifions  of  the  feven 
Trumpets,  the  four  Angels  bound  on  the  River  Eu - 
hrates  &c.  Sc.  Epiphanius  defends  it  againft  them  *, 
lie  Book,  he  obferves,  is  not  a  meer  Hiftory,  but  a 
pr0phecy,  fo  that  ]t >s  n0  vvon<^cr  the  Author  Ihould 
exprcfs  himfelf  after  the  Manner  of  the  Prophets, 
whofe  Stile  is  ufually  figurative.  Of  all  their  Objec¬ 
tions  againft  the  Authority  of  this  Book,  that  feems 
the  belt  grounded,  which  is  drawn  from  thofe  Words, 
r  2.  v.  18.  write  to  the  Angel  of  the  Church  of  Thya- 
t'ira'*,  there  was  not,  fay  they,  any  Cbrijlian  Church 
at  fbyatira  at  that  Time.  St.  Epiphanius ,  who  grants 
them  this  Point,  is  forced  to  have  Recourfe  to  the 
Prophetick  Spirit,  as  if  St.  John  had  forefeen  there 
would  be  a  Church  there  in  Courfe  of  Time.  Several 
orthodox  Writers  have  rejected  the  Apoca!ypfe>  as  coun¬ 
tenancing  the  Reveries  of  Cerinthus  touching  the  car¬ 
nal  Reign  of  thrift  on  Earth. 

In  the  fir  ft  Century  of  the  Church,  there  were  a 
great  many  other  Books  attributed  to  the  Apoftles, 
viz.  the  Adis,  Gofpel,  Apocalypfe,  and  Judgment  of 
St.  Peter.  The  Gofpel  and  Apocalypfe  of  St.  Paul ; 
his  Ravilhment  to  Heaven,  forged  by  the  Cainites 
his  Adis  j  a  third  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians ,  and  to 
the  1 Tbejfalonians ,  and  one  to  thofe  of  Laodicea.  A 
new  Apocalypfe  was  attributed  to  St.  John ;  Cerin » 
rinthus  being  fufpedled  to  have  been  the  Author 
thereof.  Sr.  IfhomaSy  Sr.  Bartholomew ,  Sr.  James  the 
Minor ,  Sr.  Matthiasy  St.  Thadee ,  and  Sc.  Barnabas , 
were  prefented  with  each  his  Gofpel.  Chrijl  himfelf 
was  not  fpared  by  the  Impoftors  of  thofe  Times,  for 
under  his  Name  was  publilhed  a  Book  entieuled,  of  the 
Magick  Arty  add  re  fled  to  St.  Peter  and  to  St.  Paul. 

The  Scriptures,  both  the  Old  and  New  Tejlamenty 
are  fo  full  of  intricate  and  obfcure  PaflTages,  difficult 
to  be  underftood,  and  of  fo  many  feeming  Contradic¬ 
tions-,  that  there  have  always  been  Interpreters  in 
both  the  Jewiflj  and  Cbrijlian  Church,  to  explain 
thofe  Difficulties,  and  to  reconcile  thofe  apparent 
Contradidlions  *,  whole  Works  might  be  confidered  as 
divine  Books,  fince  they  contain  our  Theology,  Mo¬ 
ral,  Politick,  and  CEconomy  in  clearer  Terms  than 
the  Scripture  itfelf ;  for  it  is  monftrous  to  luppofe, 
that  every  ignorant  Man,  who  often  has  not  Senl’e 
enough  to  guide  himfelf  in  the  moft  common  Occur¬ 
rences  of  Life,  is  capable  of  interpreting  the  Scripture, 
Such  Dodtrine  is  capable  to  caufe  nothing  elfe  but 
Biforder  and  Confufion  in  the  Church,  which  had 
never  been  infcdled  with  the  Venom  of  Herefies  and 
Schifms,  if  Perfons  infatuated  with  their  own  pretend¬ 
ed  Merit,  to  make  themfelves  Chiefs  of  Party,  and 
Enthufiafts,  had  not  had  the  facrilegious  Prelum pt ion 
(to  ferve  their  own  Purpofes)  to  give  what  Senfe  they 
piealid  to  the  Scripture,  The  moft  efteemed  modern 
Interpreters  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  Roman  Cat  bo - 
Mr,  are  Maldonatus  and  Cornelius  a  Lapidc, 

Among  divine  Books  are  alfo  to  be  ranked,  the 
Writings  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  different  Ages  of  the 
Church  \  of  which  I’ll  give  here  a  fhort  Catalogue. 

We^  have  nothing  left  of  what  was  written  in  the 
nift  Century,  in  Defence  of  the  Cbrijlian  Religion, 
Jicuher  are  we  certain  that  any  Thing  was  wrote  at  that 
fime  on  that  Subjedt  the  fame  cannot  be  fa  id  of  the 
kcond  Century,  which  produced  feveral  eminent  Per¬ 
sonages,  who,  not  contented  with  witnefling  their  Faith, 
by  their  Courage  and  Con  ft  an  cy,  in  the  Perfccution, 
left  alio  behind  them  feveral  other  immoit.il  Monu¬ 
ments  of  it.  The  firft  of  thofe  invincible  Champions 
j  Eiu'iflianity,  is  Clement,  Biflrnp  of  Romey  who  had 
)ecn  Bifciple  of  Sc.  Peter  \  and  fullered  Martyrdom, 
11 'Hie r  the  Emperor  Trajan,  Ann.  102.  We  have  yet 
feveral  Works  under  his  Name,  efpecially  his 
lfft  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians ,  which  an  Engltjhman 
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publilhed  towards  the  Middle  of  the  laft  Century,  and 
who  fays  he  had  found  it  in  the  King  of  England* s  Li¬ 
brary.  This  Epiftle  is  fome  Time  mentioned  by  the 
antient  Fathers,  efpecially  by  Sc.  Jerome ,  /.  de  Scripts 
Ecclef  in  Clem,  and  it  bears  fome  Character  of  Anti¬ 
quity.  As  for  hisfecond  to  the  fame  Corinthians ,  kis 
loft,  and  had  never  been  much  approved  by  the 
Church.  The  Falfity  of  that  written  to  St.  Janies,  ap¬ 
pears,  by  that  it  being  made  mention  in  it  of  the 
Death  of  St.  Peter ,  which  happened  feveral  Years 
after  that  of  Sc.  Clement.  St.  Epiphanius  fpeaks  of  fe¬ 
veral  others  of  his  Letters,  fenc  to  all  the  Bifhops* 
wherein  he  recommends  Celibacy,  and  Sr.  Jerome 
quotes  them  againft  Jovinian .  In  his  Conftitutions 
there  are  feveral  Errors  inferred  by  the  Hereticks,  and 
for  that  Reafon  were  condemned  by  the  Council, 
called  in  Trttllo,  i.  e.  aflfembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Palace.  As  for  his  ten  Books  of  the  Recog¬ 
nitions,  Cardinal  Baronins  fays,  That  they  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  EbioniteSy  even  while  Clement  was 
yet  alive  *,  they  were  condemned  in  a  Synod,  under* 
the  Name  of  the  Itinerary  of  Sc.  Peter .  They  were 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  Rufus ,  who  gave  them  the 
Name  of  Recognitions.  To  the  fame  Clement  is  attri¬ 
buted  a  Liturgy,  to  which  feveral  Things  have  been 
added  fince. 

Ignatius ,  Bifliop  of  Anticch ,  has  left  us  his  excel¬ 
lent  Epiftles  to  the  Ephefsans ,  MagnetianSy  T rallians , 
and  to  the  Romans.  From  Philippi  he  wrote  to  thd 
Church  of  Tharfis ,  to  that  of  Antioch ,  and  to  the 
Deacon  Heron ,  and  from  Troades  to  the  Philadelphia 
ansy  to  the  Chriftians  of  Smyrna ,  and  to  Poly  car  pi 
their  Bifbop.  The  laft  he  wrote  was  that  to  the  Phi- 
lippians .  Eufebius  and  St.  Jerome  mention  but  the 
feven  written  from  Smyrna  and  Troades,  but  the  others 
have  his  Character.  Vofftus ,  and  U(her ,  Archbiffiop 
of  Armagh  in  Ireland,  both  Proteftants,  have  given 
us  a  new  Edition  of  thofe  Epiftles ;  the  firft  has  made 
ufe  of  a  Manufcript  of  the  Library  of  the  Great  Duke 
of  Tufcany ;  and  the  fecond  of  two  he  has  found  irl 
England.  They  both  agree  to  receive  none  for  true, 
but  thofe  written  to  the  EpbeftanSy  Magneftans ,  Tfral- 
liansy  Romans ,  Philadelphians ,  and  to  thofe  of  Smyrna  3 
as  for  that  to  Polycarpy  Voffms  admits  of  it,  and 
VJher  rejedls  it  ♦,  without  giving  any  effential  Reafon 
for  fo  doing,  for  it  is  certainly  very  much  like  the 
others.  As  for  the  Epiftles  directed  to  the  Virgin 
Mary ,  and  to  St.  John ,  there’s  no  doubt  but  they  are 
entirely  falfeand  fpurious. 

In  123  Quadrat  us ,  who  had  then  the  Conduct  of 
the  Cbrijlian  Church  at  Athens ,  wrote  an  Apology  for 
the  Cbrijlian  Religion,  which  he  prefented  to  the 
Emperor  Adrian  ,  and  foon  after  Arif  tides,  a  Cbrijlian 
Philofopher,  wrote  another.  Thcfetwo  Apologies  had 
for  fome  Time  their  defired  Effect,  which  was  to  ap- 
pcafe  the  Perfection  againft  the  Chriftians .  In  150 
Juft  intis,  an  excellent  Philofopher,  and  a  profound 
Theologian,  wrote  another  Apology  to  defend  the 
Chriftians  againft  the  Calumnies  and  falfe  Accufations 
the  Pagans  charged  them  with.  Fie  prefented  this 
Apology  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus ,  and  to  Marcus 
and  Lucius y  his  Children,  but  to  no  Purpofe.  Ju- 
Jtinus  difeovers  in  it  the  Chriftian  Ceremonies  of  the 
Baptifm,  and  of  the  Eucharift ;  but  fpeaking  of  the 
Angels,  among  feveral  good  Things,  he  mixes  fome 
Reveries,  which  the  Fathers  of  thole  Times  were  often 
guilty  of.  Juftin  in  165  wrote  another  Apology  to 
refute  the  Calumnies  of  the  Cynic  Philofopher  Crefcens , 
which  he  prefenced  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius , 
and  to  the  Senate,  and  for  which  he  received  the  Palm 
of  Martyrdom.  Belkles  thefe  two  Apologies  of  Juf¬ 
tin  \  he  has  left  us  fome  other  Works,  as  his  Dia¬ 
logue  with  Triphon,  a  very  learned  JcWy  his  Oration 
to  the  Gentiles  \ ;  his  Vrcatifc  of  Monarchy ,  or  of  the 
Unity  of  God.  As  for  the  other  Works  attributed  to 
him,  as  the  F.x portion  of  the  Faith  •,  the  Epiftle  to 
Zena  and  to  Serenus  \  the  Queftiona  of  the  Gentiles  \ 
the  Quell  ions  and  Anfwers  to  the  Orthodox  j  we 
have  great  Reafon  to  believe  them  apocryphal  \  be- 
caulc  of  the  Difference  of  the  Style,  ol  the  Manner  of 

explain- 
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explaining  the  Chrijlian  Truths,  and  of  feveral  Quo¬ 
tations  of  Authors,  who  were  not  living  when  he  died. 
Enfebius ,  Sc.  Jerome ,  and  Photius  mention  a  Com¬ 
mentary  againft  the  Herefies  which  we  have  loft.  Pho- 
this  {peaks  alfo  of  fome  ocher  Treatifes  againft  Mar - 
cion ,  and  againft  Ariflotle  and  of  one  intituled  the 
Pfalmift.  Sixtus  of  Sienna  gives  him  a  Commentary 
on  the  Apocalypfe . 

We  have  alfo  an  Epiftle  of  Poly  carp ,  Bifhop  of 
Smyrna,  to  the  Philippians ,  which  is  almoft  entirely 
compoled  of  Paffages  from  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul 
and  of  Sr.  Peter ,  and  has  the  fame  Air  of  Piety. 

Meliton ,  Bifhop  of  Sardis  in  Afia,  to  endeavour  to 
flop  the  Rage  and  Fury  of  the  Perfecution  of  Marcus 
Aurelius ,  wrote  in  171  an  Apology,  which  he  pre¬ 
fen  ted  to  that  Em  pel  or,  but  to  no  Purpofe.  We  have 
loft  that  Apology.  Enfebius ,  in  his  Hiflory,  c.  25- 
mentions  feveral  other  excellent  Works  of  the  fame 
Author.  The  Treatife  of  the  Death  of  the  BleJJ'ed 
Virgin,  fuppofed  to  have  been  compofed  by  him,  is 
an  Injury  offered  to  the  Memory  of  fo  great  a  Man. 

We  find  alfo  among  the  Wr. tings  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  fecond  Century,  an  excellent  Treatife  of  Tatian , 
born  in  Syria ,  (the  fame  who  afterwards  became  the 
chief  of  the  Hereticks  call’d  Ancratifts )  in  Defence 
of  the  Chriftians  againft  the  Greeks  ;  wherein  he  fhews 
the  Impertinence  of  the  Belief  of  the  Gentiles ,  the 
Crimes  their  Gods  are  made  guilty  of,  by  their  Priefts, 
and  the  Diverfity  of  the  Opinions  of  their  Philofo- 
phers  ;  but  he  intermixes  feveral  falle,  and  fufpedted 
Things,  with  the  Truths,  viz.  that  the  Soul,  which  is 
mortal  of  its  Nature,  becomes  immortal  ;  fpeaking  of 
the  Devils,  according  to  the  Platonick  Philofophy  ;  and 
of  the  Word  of  God,  as  if  he  was  not  coeternai  with 
his  Father. 

Clemens ,  Reader  of  the  facred  Scriptures  in  the 
School  of  Alexandria ,  whence  call’d  Alexandrinus, 
for,  in  Fa  eft,  he  was  born  at  Athens ,  has  left  us  feveral 
excellent  Volumes  of  his  Works,  and,  in  particular, 
his  Tapflries,  his  three  Books  of  the  Pedagogy  ;  where¬ 
in  he  forms  the  Moral*,  or  Manners  of  the  Chriftians, 
by  the  Example  and  Precepts  of  Jcfus  Chrifi,  In  his 
Oration  to  the  Gentiles,  he  attributes  the  Origin  of 
Idolatry  to  the  Worfhip  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  to 
the  Cuftom  of  calling  tne  Fruits  of  the  Earth  by  the 
Names  of  Perfons  while  yet  living,  as  that  of  Ceres 
to  Wheat;  of  Bacchus  to  Wine  ;  and  to  a  political 
Conduct  of  inventing  Devils,  Furies,  Eumenides , 
Pluto ,  Cerberus ,  &c.  to  deter  Mankind  from  aban¬ 
doning  themlelves  to  the  too  great  Extravagance  of 
their  Paftions.  We  have  loft;  feveral  others  of  his 
Works,  efpecially  his  continued  Explanation  of  all 
the  Books  of  the  Scripture,  mention’d  by  Cajfwdorus , 
in  Pruf.  inH.  div.  Lett,  of  which  we  have  nothing 
left  but  a  few  fhort  Notes  on  the  canonical  Epiftles. 

Eufebius  men  (ions  Pa  pi  as,  as  having,  wrote  five 
Books,  which  he  publifh’d  under  the  Title  of  The  Ex¬ 
port  ion  of  the  Words  of  our  bleffcd  Lord,  lr  emeus, 
Clemens  Alcxandrinus ,  and  On  gen,  quote  a  Book,  in¬ 
tituled,  The  Shepherd ,  attributed  to  Hermes ,  men¬ 
tion’d  in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans .  This  Work  was 
much  valu’d  in  the  two  firft  Centuries,  neverthelefs,  it 
contains  feveral  Errors,  lor  which  Pelagius ,  Bifhop  of 
Rome,  rank’d  it  among  the  apocryphal ;  which,  in  my 
Opinion,  is  the  fit  tell  Place  for  it.  1  don’t  (peak 
here  of  the  Narration  we  have  under  the  Name  of 
Prochorus ,  which  is  vifibly  falfe,  and  full  of  Imperti- 
nenries ;  of  the  A£ls  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  St.  Paul, 
attributed  to  Linus,  which  are  of  the  fame  Stamp  ; 
the  Combat  of  the  A  pod  Its  under  the  Name  of  Ab- 
dias,  which  is  a  Romance.  The  Pa  (lion  of  St.  An¬ 
drew,  written  by  the  Priefts  of  Achaia,  has  more 
Authority  ;  Sr.  Bernard,  Paler  Damianus ,  and  feveral 
grave  anil  judicious  Authors,  receive  this  Work.  Eu¬ 
febius  fpeaks  of  Serapion,  who  was  made  Bifhop  of 
Antioch,  alter  Maximinus,  as  of  an  excellent  Writer; 
and  fays,  that  he  had  read  feveral  of  his  Treatifes 
written  againft  Damns,  Thcophilus,  Bifliop  of  An¬ 
tioch,  compos’d  feveral  Works,  which  are  nil  loft, 
except  his  Commentaries  on  the  four  Evangdifts,  and 
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three  Books  addrefs’d  to  Aulolicus ,  againft  the  Calum. 
niators  of  the  Chrijlian  Religion.  Eufebius  fpeaks  of 
an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  written  by  Hegejipn. s,  which 
is  loft  ;  as  for  the  Books  of  the  Deftru6tion  of  Jeru 
falem,  which  appear  under  his  Name,  they  are  norJ 
of  his  Works. 

The  third  Century  produc’d  feveral  great  Perfon. 
ages,  eminent  for  their  Eloquence,  and  profound  Doc. 
trine;  particularly  Tertulhan ,  Origen ,  and  Sc,  Cy 
prian. 

Tertulhan  was  born  at  Carthage,  toward  the  latter 
End  of  the  fecond  Century.  St.  Jerome  fays,  {jUt 
while  yet  very  young,  he  wro:e  a  Treatife  of  the 
Cares  and  Sollicitudes  of  the  conjugal  State,  which 
makes  that  Father  fuppofe  that  Tertulhan  was  already 
engag’d  in  it,  and  that  he  wifh’d  he  had  been  free 

Soon  after,  he  publifh’d  the  Book  of  Prefcrtptions a! 
gainft  the  Hereticks,  of  whom  he  gives  a  CataluoU. 
from  the  Church’s  Infancy.  Baronius  pretends,  t|Ul 
in  his  Book  De  Corona  Mililis ,  (which  he  had  wrote  to 
juftily  the  Conduft  ofr  a  Chrijlian  Soldier  accus’d  of 
Indifcretion,  and  Imprudence,  for  having  refus’d  to 
put  on  his  Head  the  Crown  of  Laurels ;  which  inti¬ 
tuled  him  to  the  Gratification  of  the  Emperor)  Hewis 
already  fallen  into  the  Errors  of  the  Montanift 
which  appears  by  feveral  bitter  Exprefiions  againft 
the  orthodox  Bifhops,  whom  he  ci\U  Lions  iniht 
Time,  of  Peace ,  and  Deers  in  Time  of  War.  T mid- 
lian’s  Apology  is  a  Matter-piece  of  Eloquence  and 
Erudition;  I  know  that  its  Larinifyis  not  the  bed, 
but  the  Strength  of  the  Proofs,  the  Beauty  of  the 
Thoughts,  and  the  Subtilty  of  Reafoning,  make 
Amends  for  the  Harfhnefs  of  the  Style,  which  has  a 
particular  Character.  The  Chriftians  of  thofe Times 
were  accus’d,  by  Idolaters,  of  killing  Children,  of 
feeding  on  their  Flefh,  of  adoring  the  Head  of  an 
Afs,  and  of  committing  Inceft  ;  Ter'-ullian  purges 
them  fo  well  of  all  thefe  Calumnies,  in  his  Apology; 
the  Innocence  of  their  Lives  is  fo  well  prov’dinir, 
and  the  Impofture  of  their  Enemies  fo  clearly  evi¬ 
denc’d,  that  the  Work  is  unanfwcrable.  This  Apo¬ 
logy  was  addrefs’d  to  the  Roman  Magiftrates,  in  the 
Abfence  of  the  Emperor,  but  to  no  Purpofe.  This 
Work  is  tranflated  into  French .  by  Gyri,  and  fo  well 
that  the  Verfion  is  as  good  as  the  Original.  Tertul • 
lian  wrote,  alfo,  a  Treatife,  while  at  Carthage ,  which 
he  addrefs’d  to  Scapula  ;  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
diffuade  the  Proconful  from  perfecuting  thofe  he 
fhould  rather  protect  and  defend  ;  enumerating  to  him 
all  the  publick  Calamities  which  had  happen’d  in  the 
Province,  by  a  vifible  Vengeance  of  Heaven,  for  the 
cruel  Perfecutions  of  the  Proconfuls,  his  Predeccffors, 
againft  the  Chriftians  :  And  proves,  afterwards,  that 
the  Emperor  hail  no  better,  nor  truer  Servants.  He 
alfo  wrote  two  Books ,  one  of  the  Spcflacles ,  and  the 
other  of  Idolatry  ;  in  which  he  fhews,  that  all  thole 
Sorts  of  Reprefent.itions  are  juftly  abhorr’d  by  the 
Chriftians.  Vincent  ins,  of  Larins,  fpeaking  of  thefe 
Works  of  Tertulhan,  which  are  yet  all  extant,  fays 
that  all  his  Words  arc  fo  many  Oracles,  and  his 
Thoughts  as  fo  many  Victories.  When  St.  Cypriffl 
call’d  for  Ter tu Ilian's  Books,  he  us’d  to  fay,  Given# 
the  Mafic r . 

Origen  Adamant  ins  had  been  Difciple  of  Clemnij 
Alcxandrinus,  and,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  LtkJc 
Scrip .  Ec,  liv’d  till  the  Time  of  the  Emperors  GidM 
and  Voluftanus.  Origen  was  certainly  the  Miracle0 
his  Time,  for  Piety,  Virtue,  Continence,  Learning* 
and  Eloquence;  fince  while  yet  but  eighteen  Years 0 
Age,  he  fuccceded  his  Matter  in  the  Chair  of  Ay’ 
andria,  as  Profefifor  of  Divinity  ;  in  which  Employ¬ 
ment  he  had  the  Honour  of  becoming  the  Matter  0 
thofe  who  have  been  rank’d  fince  among  the  n1{). 
eminent  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Epifhaniuu  y 
llcrcfi  Ord.  64.  fays,  that  Origen  wrote  6000  Boo'h 
but  mod  of  them  are  loft  ;  thofe  we  have  left,  aren- 
vided  into  two  Tomes,  or  Volumes.  The  firft  con¬ 
tains  17  Homilies  on  Gen  efts ;  13,  on  Exodus  \  28,  011 
the  Numbers',  16,  on  Leviticus ;  2 6,  on  Jofhua  > 
on  Judges ;  1,  on  the  Books  of  Kings ;  9,  on  the  3  >  •  » 
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th  and  iHb  Pfilmst  6,  on  the  Canticles-,  9  on 
xLnh’  14,  on  Jeremiahs  14,  on  Ezekiels  3  Books 
nn  the  Book  of  Job  s  4>  of  the  Principles.  One 
Treatife  of  the  Lamentations  of  Origin  s  one  Dia- 
1  up  nf  the  right  Faith  in  God  ;  Commentaries  on 
tran (lated,  and  interpreted  by  Joachim  Du  Pe- 

ron ,  four  Homilies  on  the  fame. 

The  fecond  Volume  contains  3$  Treats fes  on  bt. 

Matthew,  39  Homilies  on  Sr.  Luke,  32  Treaties  on 
St  John  S  1°  Homilies  on  various  Places  or  the  JSew 
qd&msnts  36  Books  on  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans  %  8, 
a  Jain  ft  Celfuss  Dialogues  againft  the  Marcionitess 
philocalia ,  or  of  the  Dove  of  Honefty  •,  an  Epitome 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Sufannas  an  Epiftle  of  Julius  Afri- 
cams ,  relating  to  the.  fame  Hiftory;  and  Origin'* 
Anfwcr:  Be  fid  cs  his  Tetrapla,  Hexapla,  and  Odapla, 

heretofore  mention’d. 

Several  of  the  Works  here  mention’d,  are,  by 
fome  as  well  as  feveral  others  of  Origen's  Books ,  re¬ 
voked  in  Doubt ;  as  the  Homilies  on  Leviticus ,  found 
among  the  Books  of  St.  Cyril*  which  fome  fuppofe  to 
be  o°Origen,  as  being  written  in  his  Style,  and  duel¬ 
ling  much  of  his  Errors ;  and  fome  not.  Three 
Boohs  on  Job ,  which  I  do  not  fuppofe  to  be  of  Ori- 
oen,  becaufe  mention  is  made,  in  the  firft,  of  the  Ho- 
inoitfuins ,  whom  he  calls  a  Sett  of  three  Gods ,  which 
has  BUM  the  Earth  ;  but  that  Name  Homoufians  was 
invented  by  the  Arians ,  who  did  not  appear  till  after 
Qrigen' s  Death  •,  and  in  the  fecond  the  Author  fpeaks 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  Lucian  us,  as  if  it  had  happen’d 
in  his  Time  ;  whereas  Lucianus  was  born  after  Ori- 
pn'$  Death.  The  Commentaries  on  Job ,  interpreted 
by  Du  Peron ,  do  not  feem  to  be  of  Origen,  becaufe 
in  the  Explanation,  c.  3.  he  quotes  the  Expofition  of 
Lucian  Martyrs  and  likewife,  in  the  Explanation, 
c,  7,  and  8.  he  refutes  the  Manichecans  by  Name  ;  and 
in  the  1  Sth  Chapter  mentions  the  Homoufians.  But 
the  Manichaans ,  and  Arians ,  who  call’d  the  Orthodox 
Homoufians ,  began  but  after  Origen**  Death.  Some 
queftion  if  the  Homilies  on  the  Pfalms  be  of  Or i gen , 
or  nor. 

No  doubt  but  the  Homilies  on  various  Places  of  the 
Gofpel,  are  not  of  Origen ,  nor  that  on  the  firft  Chap¬ 
ter  of  St.  John,  wherein  he  mentions  the  Manichaans 
and  Arians.  In  the  c)tb  Homily  on  the  various  Places 
of  the  Gofpd,  there  are  found  fome  Fragments  of 
St.  Jerome  on  the  iaft  Chapter  of  the  Prophet  Ifaiab ; 
and  of  St.  Gregory ,  C.  15.  Moral .  c.  14.  Two  Fa¬ 
thers,  who  appear’d  but  after  Origen,  and  confequently 
are  not  of  Origen  s  befides,  they  are  not  writren  in 
his  Style,  The  fifth  Treatife  on  Sc.  Matthew  appears 
to  be  of  a  Latin  Author  *,  and  if  the  fifth  is  of  a,  La¬ 
tin  Author,  there  is  a  great  Likelihood  that  the  other 
Treatifes  on  the  fame  Subject  are  likewife  of  a  Latin 
Author. 

Of  all  the  Works  attributed  to  HippoJytus  by  Eu- 
fibius,  we  have  none  left  but  his  Treatife  of  Anti¬ 
christ,  and  fome  Fragments  of  thofe  of  Theology, 
and  of  the  Incarnation.  Wc  have  all  St.  Cyprian's 
Works,  tho*  Gelafius ,  Bifhop  of  Rome ,  has  condemn’d 
them  as  apocryphal.  Tho*  thofe  written  in  Defence 
of  the  Reiteration  of  Baptifm,  there's  nothing  in  it 
but  what’s  very  agreeable  to  Orthodoxy  ;  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  other  Works  mix'd  with  his,  which  are  not  his, 
eafily  known  by  the  Difference  of  the  Style,  which  is 
notorious,  and  of  a  quite  different  Character.  We 
have  an  Evangelical  Harmony  written  by  Ammonias , 
Origen*  s  Mailer,  which  we  mu  ft  not  confound  with 
that  of  Titian,  which  is  heretical.  Julius  Africanus 
wrote  an  Hiftory  in  fourteen  Books,  from  the  Begin- 
ning  of  the  World  to  the  Empire  of  Martinus  ;  and 
Recording  to  his  Supputation,  there  had  elaps'd  already 
57*3  Years  \  Eufebius  has  taken  from  it  the  beft  Part 
his  Chronology.  This  Work  of  Julius  Africa¬ 
ns,  was  publick  in  Pbotius9 s  Time,  but  has  been  loft 
nnee.  We  have  left  of  that  Author,  an  Epiftle  on 
l"c  Hiftory  of  Sitfanna,  which  he  treats  as  a  Fable. 
Jt.  Uaftl  quotes  a  Fragment  of  his  Books,  to  prove  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  We  have  loft  his  Vo- 


lume  wherein  he  treated  of  the  different  DifpofitionS 
of  an  Army. 

In  the  fourth  Century,  Eufebius,  Bifhop  of  Cafa- 
rea ,  under  the  Emperor  Conftantine  the  Great ,  wrote 
feveral  Books,  of  which  the  following  ones  are  yet  ex¬ 
tant,  viz.  . 

Fourteen  Books  of  the  Evangelical  Preparation; 
ten,  of  the  Evangelical  Demon  Oration  ;  ten,  of  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Hiftory  ;  four,  of  the  Life  of  Conftantine  ; 
one,  againft  the  Kefefy  of  Hi  erodes  s  one,  of  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  Sentiments  among  Philofophers ;  of  Chro¬ 
nology,  tranflated  by  St.  Jerome.  ~ 

Of  thefe,  the  Books  of  Evangelical  Preparation, 
and  Demonftration,  are  im  per  fed  ;  for  Eufebius  wrote 
(according  to  Sc.  Jerom.  de  Scrip .  Ecclef )  fifteen  Books 
of  Preparation,  and  twenty  of  Demonftration  ;  tho' 
we  have  but  fourteen  of  Preparation,  and  ten  of  De¬ 
monftration.  Gelafius,  Bilhop  of  Rome,  condemn’d 
the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Eufebius ,  as  apocryphal, 
becaufe,  perhaps,  the  Hiftorian  is  too  lavifii  of  his 
Praifes  on  Origen. 

Eufebius  wrote,  befides,  under  the  Name  of  the 
Martyr  Pamphilius ,  an  Apology  for  Origen  ;  tho* 
Sc.  Jerome,  Lib.  de  Script.  Ecclef.  is  of  Opinion,  that 
this  Apology  was  really  wrote  by  the  Martyr  Pamphi¬ 
lius.  But,  however,  the  fame  St.  Jerome ,  Lib.  2.  in 
Ruff,  confeffes,  that  he  has  found  fince,  that  this  Apo¬ 
logy  was  Part  of  that  written  by  Eufebius ,  for  Origen , 
whofe  Title  Ruffinus  had  chang’d  ;  and  this  he  proves 
by  the  Teftimony  of  Eufebius  him  ft  If,  who  fays,  that 
Pamphilius  never  wrote  but  few  Epi files. 

Sc.  Athanafius,  Lib.  De  Decree.  Nic.  Synod,  accufts 
this  Eufebius  of  Cffarca  of  Arianifm  \  which  Accu- 
fation  is  fupported  by  Sc.  Jerome,  in  both  his  Books 
againft  Ruffinus ,  wherein  he  calls  Eufebius  fometimes 
the  Standard-Bearer,  and  fometimes  Prince  of  the 
Arians  ;  which  is  alfo  confirm’d  by  thefevemh  Coun¬ 
cil,  At 7.  S.  which  rejeds  the  Authority  of  Eufebius 
Pamphilius ,  as  being  an  Arian. 

St.  Athanafius ,  Bifhop  of  Alexandria ,  under  the 
fame  Emperor  Conftantine ,  and  who  died,  according 
to  Sc.  Jerome ,  Lib.  de  Scrip.  Ecclef.  under  the  Em¬ 
peror  Valens,  wrote  a  great  Number  of  Books,  which 
we  have  digefted  into  four  Volumes;  tho*  thefe  are 
not  all  he  wrote  ;  -for  St.  Jerome  mentions  two  Books 
againft  the  Gentiles,  one  againft  Arfacius  and  Valens* 
one  of  the  Titles  of  the  Pfalms,  and  the  Life  of  Sc. 
Anthony ,  Abbot,  which  are  wanting,  unlcfs  the  Title 
has  been  chang’d. 

The  firft  Volume  contains  an  Oration  againft  Idols. 
Of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  An  Epiftle  to  E- 
pidelus ,  Bifhop  of  Corinth.  An  Expofition  of  the 
Faith.  An  Epiftle  of  Liberius,  Bifhop  of  Rome,  to 
Athanafius .  Athanafius* s  Anfwer.  An  Epiftle  to  the 
People  of  Antioch .  Of  the  eternal  Subftance  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  with  God.  An  Ora¬ 
tion  on  the  Unity  of  Chrifi.  To  his  Brother  Adel- 
phius,  againft  the  Arians.  Four  Orations  againft  the 
Arians.  On  this  Sentence,  Ex  Deo,  Deus  eft  verbum , 
i,  e.  the  Word  is  God  of  God.  On  this  Paffige, 
Omnia  mihi  Tradita  funt ,  ific.  all  Things  are  given 
to  me,  tfic.  An  Abridgment  of  the  whole,  again  ft 
thofe  who  fay  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  a  Creature. 

The  Oration  againft  the  Idols,  and  the  Book  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  feem  to  be  the  two 
Books  againft  the  Gentiles,  mention'd  by  St.  Jerotne\ 
for  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Book  of  the  Incarnation 
Athanafius  fays,  that  having  till  then  difputcd  ngalnft 
Idols,  he  is  a  going  to  difpute,  likewife,  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation  of  the  Word  ;  that  it  might  appear  that  thofe 
two  Books  were  join'd  ;  and  that  the  one  was  but  a 
Part  of  the  other,  both  being  equally  againft  the 

Gentiles, 

In  the  fame  firft  Volume  there  is  a  certain  Expofi¬ 
tion  of  Faith,  which  is  very  lufpicious,  as  being  dif¬ 
ferent  from  A/hanafiui's  Symbol  1  for  I  don't  fee  why 
he  fhould  have  made  two  Expofuions  of  Faith,  efpe- 
cially  fo  contrary  to  each  other.  In  this  Expofition 
he  fays,  that  the  three  divine  Pcrfons  are  not  three 
4  N  d Blind: 
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diftinft  Subfiftences ;  and  in  his  Symbol  ’tis  faid,  for 
there  is  one  Perfon  of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Son, 
and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghoft:  ;  and  in  the  Greek 
another  Hypoftafis,  i.  e.  Subfiftence;  for  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  affirms,  in  his  laft  Oration  on  Atbanafius ,  that 
Atbanafius  himfelf  had  declar’d,  that  the  Name  Per¬ 
fon  had  the  fame  Signification  among  the  Latins , 
with  refpeft  to  the  Trinity,  as  Hypoftafis  among  the 
Greeks. 

The  Epiftle  of  Ltberius  to  Atbanafius ,  and  Aihana - 
fins'*  Anfwer,  appear  to  be  fpurious  •,  becaufe  Liberius 
writes  as  if  he  had  quell ion’d  the  Faith  of  Atbanafius , 
by  ordering  him  to  anathematize  Sabellius  and  Arius  ; 
and  his  Letter  begins  by  Ergo,  then,  without  any 
Mark  of  Interrogation  *,  which  leems  rather  the  Con- 
clufion  of  a  Letter,  than  a  whole  Letter.  As  for  A- 
thanafius's  Anfwer,  it  has  not  fo  much  as  the  Form  of 
a  Letter,  but  only  of  a  fimple  Confdfion  of  Faith, 
nor  that  neither  conceiv’d  in  proper  Terms;  efpecially 
where  he  fays.  That  Fiefs  has  been  crucified ,  not  him- 
felf ;  in  it  be  has  been  fubjeft  to  the  Infirmities  of  hu¬ 
man  Nature ,  not  himfelf.  For  Atbanafius  us’d  to  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  in  other  Terms,  and  more  agreeable  to 
the  orthodox  Faith,  when  he  fpoke  of  thofe  My- 
fteries. 

The  fecond  Tome  contains  an  Apology  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Conftantius ;  an  Apology  for  his  Flight  ;  an 
Epiftle  to  all  the  Orthodox  ;  of  the  Sentiment  of 
Denis  of  Alexandria ;  of  the  Decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Nice  again  ft  Eufebius  ;  the  fecond  Apfiogy  againft 
the  ylrians-,  an  Epiftle  to  Serapion ;  an  Epiftle  ad  So¬ 
litaries  *,  an  Epiftle  to  the  Emperor  Jovinian  ;  of  the 
Councils  of  Arimini  and  Seleucia  ;  an  Epiftle  to  Dra- 
contius ,  on  his  declining  Epifcopacy  and  an  Epiftle 
to  the  Bifhops  of  Africa  ;  which  Books,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  are  all  genuine.  There  are,  alfo,  in  this  Tome, 
two  fhort  Epiftjes,  after  that  to  the  Emperor  Jovi¬ 
nian  ;  which,  for  what  Reafon  omitted  in  the  Index,  I 
know  not. 

In  the  third  Tome  are  found  the  following  Works, 
viz.  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  ;  of  his  having 
took  human  Nature  ;  of  the  Incarnation  of  Chrift ; 
of  the  coming  of  Cbrifl,  againft  Apoliinaris ;  a  Ser¬ 
mon  againft  Herefies ;  an  Oration  to  the  Philofopher 
Maximus  ;  on  this  Paflage,  You'll  find  the  Colt ,  &c. 
o^the  Pafllon  of  our  Saviour ;  to  Marcellinus  of  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Pfalms  ;  of  Virginity,  or  Me¬ 
ditation  ;  Teftimonies  of  the  Scripture  ;  of  the  na¬ 
tural  Communion  of  the  lame  Eflence  of  the  three 
Perfons ;  to  all,  every  where,  through  Egypt ,  Syria, 
See,  a  Refutation  of  the  Hypocrify  of  Me l c tius ;  of 
the  blefled  Mary ,  Mother  of  God  ;  on  the  Paffion 
and  Crofs  of  the  Lord  ;  an  Epiftle  to  Scrapion  ;  on 
this  Paflage,  IVhoever  fays  the  IVord ,  See.  a  Depu¬ 
tation  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  againft  Arius  ;  an  Ho¬ 
mily  of  the  Sower ;  a  Declaration  on  Leviticus,  See. 

In  this  Volume  the  Sermon  on  the  Virgin  Mary 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  Atbanafius ;  but  of  fome  later 
Author,  who  flourifhed  after  the  third,  fourth,  and 
even  the  fixth  Council  ;  becaufe  he  borrows  the  Ex- 
prefflons,  with  Relpeft  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  made  ufe 
oj  by  thofe  Councils  in  the  Condemnation  of  Neflorius, 
Eutichcs,  and  ihe  Mono  thelites  ;  for  (as  Cardinal  Ba- 
romus  juftly  obferves,  Tom.  1.  Annul  ad  Ann.  cb.  48.) 
if  this  had  been  the  Sermon  of  Atbanafius,  without 
doubt  St.  Cyril,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fixth  Synod,  had  made  ule  of  it  to  convince  the 
Heretic  ks  of  thofe  Times.  Add  to  this,  that  in  the 
Explication  of  the  Term  v<nx,  he  fays  that  1  ma  figni- 
lies  Equality  ;  whenas  in  the  Greek,  htqtw.  is  Equality, 
not  and  all  this  Etymology  .of'  the  Term 

from  is  too  trifling  to  be  of  Atbanafius.  Ir  is  not 
vei  y  ci- 1  tain,  that  what’s  intituled  Difputaiion  with 
Anus,  is  ol  Sr.  Athanafnes.  Since  that  Deputation 
was  not  made  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  as  indicated  by 
<  he  I  Me,  but  in  Inmc  Momaftcry,  as  is  evident  from 
the  veiy  Beginning  of  the  Book  ;  neither  was  that  De¬ 
putation  "irh  Arias ,  but  with  fome  of  his  Difciples; 


Specie  ad  nos  infiluit,  i.e.  Suddenly  a  Bead  from 
corrupted  Root  of  Arius,  Enemy  of  Chrift,  he 
us,  &c.  5  v  at 

The  fourth  Tome  contains,  Queftions  to  Prince  A 
tioebus  ;  of  Theological  Definitions ;  Deputation  wj?" 
Arius  at  Laodicea  ;  an  Exhortation  to  the  Monks-  *• 
the  Paffion  of  the  Image  of  the  Lord  ;  an  Epiftle 
Mark,  Bifhop  of  Rome  ;  Mark's  Anfwer ;  an  Epifft° 
to  Serapion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  7  Books  of  the  Un;tC 
in  the  Trinity  ;  and  a  Synopfis  of  the  whole  Scripture  ^ 

There  is  almoft  nothing  in  this  Tome  of  St.  Ath'n 
nafius.  The  Queftions  to  Antiocbus  cannot  be  hiS)  bei 
caufe  the  Author,  Queft.  23.  quotes  Atbanafius,\l]{ \ 
differs  from  him.  In  the  §>uefiion  129.  St.  Grenn 
the  Theologian  is  quoted,  though  a  later  Author  than 
Atbanafius  ;  neither  can  he  be  the  Author  of  the  Theo. 
logical  Definitions,  fincc  his  Sentiments  are  fupported 
with  the  Authority  of  Gregory  of  Nice ,  who  had  no> 
yet  began  writing  when  Atbanafius  died  ;  fince  Aihi 
nafius  died  under  Valens ,  and  Gregory  began  to  write 
according  to  St.  Jerome,  under  Tbeodofius.  Add  to 
this,  that  in  this  Book  of  the  Definitions,  the  Author 
fpeaks  fo  diftinttly  of  the  two  Natures  of  Chrift  in 
one  Hypoftafis ,  that  it  muft  have  been  written  after 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  Book  of  the  Paffion  of 
the  Image^  of  Chrift ,  though  received  in  the  fecond 
Council  of  Nice,  is  not  of  this  Atbanafius ,  but  of  an- 
other  more  modern  than  this.  Some  Authors  believe 
it  fpurious. 

If  we  have  any  regard  to  Times,  we’ll  find  that 
the  Epiftles  of  Atbanafius  to  Mark ,  Bifhop  of  Rem 
and  Mark's  Anfwer,  are  fictitious.  The  feven  Ms 
of  the  Unity  in  the  Trinity  do  not  feem  to  me  of 
Atbanafius ,  becaufe  written  originally  in  Latin,  and 
not  a  Tranftation  as  it  appears  by  the  Style.  As  tor 
the  Symbole,  which  bears  his  Name,  recited  with  fo 
much  Refpeft  throughout  all  the  Orthodox  Churchy 
was  certainly  wrote  by  him.  The  Commentaries  on 
all  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  attributed  to  Atbanafis, 
are  of  The  0 phyla  ft. 

Sr.  Baft l  the  Great,  Archbifhop  of  Cafarea,  in  Cafi 
padocia,  flourifhed  under  the  Emperor  Valens ,  and 
died  under  Gratian .  He  has  left  us  his  Works,  which 
were  printed  in  four  Volumes,  at  Bafil  in  1540.  The 
firft  contains  1 1  Homilies  on  the  Work  of  the  fix 
Days;  17  on  the  Pfalms ;  28  on  various  Subjects. 
The  fecond,  2  Books  of  the  Virginity  ;  one  ol  Para- 
dife  ;  3  againft  Eunomius ;  1  againft  the  Sahllim 
and  Arians  ;  1  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  1  of  Free-Will; 
i  of  Bapcifm.  The  third,  7  Sermons,  Afcctick ; 
1  of  the  Judgment;  1  of  the  Confeffion  of  Faith; 
80  Sums,  of  Morals ;  55  Queftions  explained  at 

length  *,  31  explained  in  Abridgment,  monafliclc 
Conftituiions.  The  fourth,  180  Epiftles  of  Bafil,  and 
Gregory  the  Theologian;  an  Epiftle  to  Cciiou.  or 
Cbilonis,  of  the  Solitary  Life;  fome  other  of  his 
Epiftles ;  an  Oration  againft  thofe  who  accufed  the 
Chrifiians  with  admitting  three  Gods. 

In  the  firft  Volume  are  reckoned  11  Homilies  on 
the  Work  of  the  fix  Days;  though  St.  Jcrom  men¬ 
tions  but  nine.  In  the  fecond  is  infer  ted  a  13jok  of 
Paradife;  and  in  the  Edition  of  Antwerp,  in  156S, 
are  found  four  Homilies  on  that  SubjetT.  There  aie 
alfo  in  the  fame  Volume  but  three  Books  againft  hit- 
nomius  ;  and  in  the  Edition  of  Antwerp  there  are  five; 
though  Erafmus  of  Rotterdam  has  thought  fit  to  wke 
off* two,  as  unworthy  of  Sc.  Bafil 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  called  the  Theologian, 

had  been,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  School-Fellow  ol 
St.  Bafil,  lived  under  the  Emperor  Valens,  and  diet: 
the  eleventh  of  Tbcodofius.  He  wrote  Ieveral  JLok< 
thofe,  yet  extant,  in  the  Cologne  Edition  of  U7< 
are  the  following,  viz.  4  Books  of  Apo  logo  tick;  .• 
Orations  to  Ieveral ;  7  funeral  Orations,  or  Sermons 
1  Oration  in  Praife  of  the  Philofopher  Heron »  3 
lions,  or  Difcourfes,  on  Peace  ;  5  Orations,  or  Book 
of  Theology  ;  2  Difcourfes  againft  ihe  Emperor  j[l 

linn  the  Apofiatc  j  1  Epiftle  to  Clidovius  \  7  Dilcourk 

-  -  —  -  •  ■  of  in 


which  is  con  pinions  from  tbele  Words,  de  Repente  ex  on  FeaiLDays,  one  Treat  ife  of  the  Faith,  one  of  tl 
A aatte,  Chrift  u  iuinnet  A  rii,  Belli ca,  fub  human d  Faith  of  the  Council  of  Nice  ;  1 7  Orations  on  varm 
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„  ,  -  a,,  an  Exhortation  to  a  Virgin  ;  one  Metapbra - 

Mfthc  EccUfiaftes ;  80  Epiflles. 

Poetry,  a  Tragedy,  entituled  Chrift' s  Suffer - 
•  .  Poems,  2  on  his  Affairs  ;  9  on  the  feveral 

P^fs  of  the  Old  and  New  teftament.  An  excellent 
Poem  on  the  State  of  Virginity  ;  one  on  the  Precepts,  to 
t  kept  by  a  Virgin  ;  13  Spiritual  Epigrams  5  and 
g  Is  in  Verfes,  of  Spiritual  Sentences. 

3  Th t  Met apbrajis  on  Ecclefiaftes  is  not  of  Gregory 
mzianzen,  but  of  Gregory  1 baumaturgus .  The  Tra- 
dv  is  fporious,  becaufe  not  written  with  that  Gra- 

^irv  natural  to  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

'  St  Ambrofe,  Bifhop  of  Milan ,  fiourifhed  under  the 
Fmperors  Gratian  and  tbeodofius ,  and  died,  accord- 
L  to  Baronins ,  in  the  Year  397.  His  Works  in  the 

Paris  Edition  of  154P  are  as  follow. 

In  the  firft  Tome,  3  Books ,  O^c/Vj  ;  3  de  Virginia 
bus  i  1  lnftitutio  Vi r gin  is  ;  1  Devotam  Virgin em  ;  1 

adVininem  lapfam\  1  of  Viduity  ;  2  of  Penitence  ;  1 
^  fura  Secidi  \  1  de  Bono  Mortis,  In  the  fecond,  2 
Books  oi  the  Vocation  of  the  Gentifcs  5  5  of  the  Faith, 
to  Gratian ;  3  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  to  the  fame,  one  of 
the  Faith  againft  the  Art  am*  one  of  the  Hiflory  of 
the  Incarnation,  one  of  the  Hiflory  of  the  Refurrec- 
tion.  In  the  third,  a  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  Valentinian ,  another  on  the  Death  of  Satyrus ,  a 
Difcourfe  on  the  Faith  of  the  Refur  reft  ion,  another 
on  the  Death  of  tbeodofius  ;  10  Books  of  Epiflles  to  fe¬ 
veral-,  92  Sermons  to  the  People.  In  the  fourth, 
Hexameron ,  6  Books  \  of  the  Paradife  one  Book-,  2 
Books  of  Cain  and  Abel,  one  of  Noah  and  the  Ark; 
2  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham ,  one  of  Jacob  and  the 
Blefled's  Life  ;  2  of  the  Patriarch  Jofeph ,  one  of  the 
Rleflingsof  the  Patriarchs,  one  of  Naboth  the  Jezre elite, 
one  of  Elias  and  Fall;  1  of  tobiah  ;  3  of  the  Inter¬ 
polation  of  Job  and  David ,  an  Apology  of  David ; 
one  of  Solomon  ;  one  of  thofe  who  are  initiated  to  the 
facred  Myfteries ;  6  of  the  Sacraments,  one  of  the 
facerdotal  Dignity,  two  of  the  Prayers  before  the 
Mals or  Liturgy,  Commentaries  on  the  1,  35,  36, 
37,  38,  39,  40.  43*  45*  47,  48,  61,  and  iiSth 
pfalms .  Another  Apology  of  David ,  of  the  Inter¬ 
pellation  of  David.  In  the  fifth  Volume,  10  Books 
on  the  Gofpel  of  St,  Luke,  Commentaries  on  all  the 
Epiflles  of  St.  Paul ,  Acephalus  of  the  Faith  of  the  Re- 
furredion,  Pious  Prayers  and  facred  Hymns ,  and  the 
Canticle  of  Sc.  Ambrofe  and  St.  Augujline ,  called  Le 


Burn  Laudamus. 

In  the  firft  Tome,  the  Book  to  the  fallen  Virgin  is 
not  of  St.  Ambrofe ,  becaufe  it  contains  the  Errors  of 
the  Novations,  concerning  Penitence,  who  pretended 
that  Sins  were  not  to  be  forgiven  ’till  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  In  the  fecond,  the  Books  of  the  Voca¬ 
tion  of  the  Gentiles  are  fill  fly  attributed  to  St.  Ambrofe ; 
fmcc  they  are  of  St.  Prof  per  us,  they  certainly  cannot 
he  of  St.  Ambrofe  ;  fince  the  Author  in  the  firfl  Book, 
c.  7,  and  in  the  fecond,  c.  8.  difputes  againft  the  Pe¬ 
lagians,  who  appeared  but  after  St.  Ambrofe' &  Death. 
It  is  certain  that  fome  of  the  Epiflles  of  the  third 
Tome  are  not  of  Sr.  Ambrofe,  fince  in  them  the  Pela¬ 
gians  are  mentioned  ;  no  more  than  the  Sermons,  9, 
37  and  72,  which  are  found  among  thofe  of  St.  Ait- 
pjiiiie.  Like  wife  the  Sermon  69,  which  is  of  St.  Eu- 
fibius ,  Bifhop  of  V ere  die,  and  the  73  on  Sr.  Cyprian 
are  found  among  thofe  of  St.  Maximus,  with  the  In¬ 
significant  Alteration  of  few  Words,  the  following 
Sermons,  viz.  3,  14,  30,  31,  32,  44,  47,  50,  51, 

53,  54.  56,  57,  58,  6o,  6 1 ,  62,  66,  71,  77, 
and  82,  are  Word  for  Word  among  the  Sermons 

St.  Maximus ;  fo  that  nobody  can  judge  which  of 
dir  two  is  the  Author  of  them. 

1  he  9?.<j  Sermon  of  the  Buptifm  of  Sj.  Auguftin  dif¬ 
fers  much  from  the  Style  and  Gravity  of  Sr.  Ambrofe ; 
:i|h1  what’s  laid  in  that  Sermon,  chat  St.  Ambrofe  had 
prayed  God  to  deliver  him  from  the  captious  Dif- 
Cfifirles  ol  St.  Augujline ,  is  not  credible  ;  fince  St.  An - 
y‘iH  was  not  converted  by  difputing  with  St.  Am- 
!rof'  but  by  his  Sermons,  as  he  acknowledges  it 

lumlclf.  Lib.  3.  Confiff.  c.  13.  and  Lib .  6.  c.  i. 


In  the  fourth  Tome  the  laft  Apology  of  David-, 
and  alfo  the  laft  Book  of  the  Interpellation  of  David 
don’t  feem  to  be  of  Sr.  Ambrofe,  becaufe  of  the  Differ¬ 
ence  of  the  Stile,  and  becaufe  the  Author  pretends  that 
David's  Adultery  was  not  a  real  Adultery,  but  is  to 
fie  interpreted  as  an  Allegory  ;  whereas  St.  Ambrofe , 
in  the  true  Apology,  is  of  another  Opinion,  but  only 
commends  David's  Penitence.  Several  are  of  Opinio.n 
that  fome  of  the  Commentaries  on  the*  Epiflles  of  St. 
Paul,  in  the  fifth  Volume,  are  not  of  St.  Ambrofe, 
and  not  without  Caufe;  fince  the  Author  of  thofe 
Commentaries  feem  to  be  the  fame  who  has  wrote  the 
Queflions  on  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  found 
among  the  Books  of  St.  Auguftin  ;  for  the  Dodlrine  of 
thofe  Commentaries,  and  of  thofe  Queflions,  is  fem- 
blable,  as  juiTIy  obferved  by  the  Cenfors  of  Lovain  in 
their  Notes  on  St.  Augufline .  The  Stile  feems  alfo  to 
be  the  fame,  and  the  Time  is  agreeable  to  it ;  for 
the  Author  of  thofe  Queflions,  Queft.  44.  writes,  that 
from  the  Siege  o ijerufcilem  to  his  Time,  had  elapfed 
300  Years  ;  to  which,  if  the  Years  from  Chrift’s  Na¬ 
tivity,  to  the  Siege  of  J erufalem  be  added,  it  will 
make  up  372  or  373  Year-',  as  it  appears  by  the  Chro¬ 
nicle  of  St.  Jerome  ;  and  if  the  Author  of  thofe  Com¬ 
mentaries,  and  of  thofe  Queflions,  is  but  one  and  the 
fame  Author,  it  appears  evidently  chat  St.  Ambrofe  is 
not  the  Author  of  thofe  Commentaries,  fince  he  wrote 
nothing  before  he  was  a  Bifhop,  and  was  not  made  a 
Bifhop,  according  to  Baronius ,  before  the  Year  of 
Chrift  374. 

There  are  fome  other  Works  added  to  thofe  above- 
mentioned,  in  the  Roman  Edition  of  1585,  and  attri¬ 
buted  to  St.  Ambrofe,  which  are  not  his ;  as  a  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Apocalypfe ,  and  fome  others  ;  but  efpecially 
the  Explication  of  the  Apocalypfe ,  wherein  the  Author 
mentions  the  Lombards  invading  Italy ,  which  Invafion 
did  not  happen  ’till  after  Sc.  Ambrofe' s  Death. 

Sr.  Jerome  fiourifhed  in  the  14th  Year  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  tbeodofius ,  and  died  under  Uonorius,  Anno 
Chrift.  422,  in  the  91ft  Year  of  his  Age,  according 
to  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Profperus,  or  in  the  Year  420, 
the  78th  of  his  Age,  according  to  Baronius.  His 
Works  are  contained  in  nine  Tomes,  in  the  Lyon's 
Edition,  of  1530  ;  but  in  the  Roman  Edition  of  1565 
and  1572,  of  Marianus  Victor ,  though  there  is  the 
fame  Number  of  Volumes,  neverthelcfs  what  the  for¬ 
mer  Edition  had  placed  in  the  fourth  Tofcne,  is  placed 
in  this,  in  the  eighth,  and  ninth;  and  what  in  the 
former  was  placed  in  the  fifth,  fixth,  feventb,  eighth, 
and  ninth  ;  this  places  it  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth, 
and  feventh.  We’ll  follow  the  Order  of  the  firft 
Edition. 

Therefore  the  firft  Tome  contains  thefe  Books,  viz. 
42  Epiflles  of  Exhortation,  to  Ileliodorus,  and  to 
Rufticus ;  to  Lata,  and  Salvia  ;  two  to  Agcrcuchia, 
to  Paulinus ,  to  Paul ,  and  Euftocbius,  in  Marcella's 
Name ;  three  to  Marcella ,  to  Paul  Concordicnfis,  to 
tbeophilus  of  Alexandria,  to  Caftrutius ,  to  Exupcran - 
tius ;  to  the  Deacon  Julianas,  to  the  Virgins  of  the 
Mount  Hcrmon  ;  to  Ruffinus ,  to  Cromatius ,  and  others. 
To  Antony ,  to  avoid  a  fufpedted  Company;  to  the 
Deacon  Sab  ini  anus,  to  Nepotian\  two  to  Florcntinus, 
to  Demetriade ,  to  Fttria,  to  Gaudentius ,  to  Culcntia ; 
two  to  Euftocbius ,  to  Licinius,  to  Abigails ,  to  Julian  ; 
to  Caftorina,  to  the  Monk  tbeodofius,  to  Augujline , 
to  the  Deacon  Nictcus ,  to  Cbrifogonus,  to  Rufticus . 
In  the  fame  Tome  there  are  Pancgyricks,  or  Funeral 
Epiflles,  to  the  Number  of  fourteen,  viz.  on  Nepo - 
tianus,  on  Marcella ,  on  BUfilla,  on  Afclla ,  on  Lea, 
on  Paula,  on  Licinius,  on  St.  Paul,  on  Male  bus,  on 
Fabiola ,  on  St.  Hi  lari  on.  Laflly,  at  the  End  of  this 
Volume  there  is  a  Book  of  the  eccicfiaftical  Writers. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  firft  Tome  which  could  be 
call’d  in  Queftion. 

In  the  fecond  there  arc  Books  againfl  Hercticks,  or 
Calumniators,  •Viz.  1  againft  llelvidius  ;  2  againft 
Jovinian  ;  an  Apology  lor  his  Books,  againft  Jov't- 
nian  *  an  Apologetick  to  Dmnionis,  to  Pammacbius, 
for  the  fame  Books ;  an  Epilllc  to  Ri par  ins,  againft 

Vigilant  ins  j 
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Vigilant  ins  ;  a  Book  againft  Vigilantius ,  an  Epiftle 
to  Marcella  againft  Montanus ,  a  Dialogue  againft  the 
Luciferians ,  to  againft  OWg*#  *,  to  of 

Jerufalem ,  an  Origenift  ;  to  Pamma  chius ,  of  the  Er¬ 
rors  of  of  Jerufalem ;  to  Theopbilus  againft  the 
faid  7<?£« ;  three  Books  of  Apologies  againft  Ruffin  ; 
to  Cteftphon  againft  Pelagius  ;  three  Books  againft  the 
Pelagians  ;  thirty  Epiftles  to  feveral,  on  differentSub- 
iecftsj  and  likewife  eight  Epiftles  of  Epiphanius , 
ftheophilus,  and  Augujline ,  to  Jerome.  This  Tome  is 
free  from  all  Doubts,  or  Suppofuions, 

There  are  in  the  third.  Prefaces,  and  Anfwers  to 
Queftions,  0/3.  to  Paulinus ,  of  the  Books  of  the 
Scripture;  Prefaces  on  the  Pentateuch  ;  on  Jojhuas 
on  the  Books  of  Kings ;  2,  on  the  Paralipomenony  on 
Efdras ;  on  'Tobiah  %  on  Judith  \  on  Eft  her  ;  on  7^5 
on  the  Proverbs  s  on  Ecclefiaftes  \  on  the  Canticles  s 
on  Jfaiah  ;  on  Jeremiah  ;  on  Ezekiel  ;  on  Daniel  -, 
on  the  twelve  Prophets  s  on  the  four  Evangelifts . 
Then  follows,  in  the  fame  Tome,  the  Explication  of 
Queftions,  propos'd  by  feveral,  w'z.  by  Damafus , 
Dardanus ,  Vitalise  Amandus ,  Minerius ,  and  Alexan¬ 
ders  by  Cyprian ,  Paula ,  Evagrius ,  Marcella ,  60- 
phronius ,  Hcdibia ,  the  Virgin  Principia ,  Fabiola , 
Ruffinus ,  Sa/7/d,  and  Frefilla,  Palgafia ,  Paulinus ,  and 
Dffiderius.  Laftly,  there  are,  in  the  fame  Tome, 
Traditions,  or  Hebraick  Queftions,  viz.  on  ; 

on  the  Books  of  Paralipomenon  \  on  the  Books  of 

Likewife,  Books  of  the  Hebraick  Places,  or 
Hebraick  Names,  which  occur  throughout  ail  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  TV*?™  Teft  ament. 

In  this  Tome  there  is  nothing  dubious,  except  the 
Queftions  on  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  of  Paralipo - 
*,  beeaufe  St.  Jerome ,  Lib.  Dc  Scrip.  Ecclef.  af¬ 
firms,  that  he  has  wrote  Hebraick  Queftions  on  the 
Hebraick  Places,  and  Names,  of  the  Gcnefes,  but  makes 
no  mention  of  the  Eooks  of  and  Paralipo¬ 

menon  . 

The  fourth  Tome  contains  Commentaries  on  rhe 
four  great  Prophets,  and  on  the  Lamentations  of  Je¬ 
remiahs  the  fifth.  Commentaries  on  the  Ecclefiaftes , 
and  the  twelve  little  Prophets;  the  fixth,  Commen¬ 
taries  on  St.  Matthew  ;  on  the  Epiftles  to  the  Grt/<z- 
to  the  Ephefians ,  to  777«j,  to  Philemon ,  and 
the  Book  of  Didymus ,  on  the  Holy  Ghoft,  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  St.  Jerome. 

In  thefe  three  Tomes  all  is  genuine,  except  the 
Commentary  on  the  Lamentations ,  which  is  fuppos'd 
to  be  of  Rab antis ,  becaule  found  among  his  Works, 
and  beeaufe  it  contains  lome  Paffages  of  Sc.  Gregory. 
After  the  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew ,  follow'd  one 
on  St.  Mark,  which  Marianas  has  prudently  omitted, 
beeaufe  the  Author  of  that  Commentary  did  not  un- 
derfland,  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Hebraick  Tongue  ; 
and  in  the  Explication,  c.  14,  and  15.  had  wrote  very 
foolifh,  and  falfe  Things. 

In  the  feventh  Tome  are  contain'd  Commentaries 
on  all  the  Pfahns ,  and  the  Verfion  of  Sc.  Jerome  from 
the  Heb)  ew. 

In  this  Tome  the  Commentaries  on  the  Pfahns  are 
revok'd  in  Doubt;  for  though  St.  Jerome  allures  us 
himfclf.  Lib.  De  Scrip.  Ecclef.  that  he  wrote  on  feven 
Pfalms,  viz.  the  14th,  15th,  i6ch,  17th,  1 8th,  19th, 
and  20th  ;  and  in  his  Epiftles,  to  Principia,  Marcella , 
and  Cyprian  ;  that  he  wrote,  likewife,  on  the  44th, 
Sqth,  and  126th  Pfalms.  It  is  very  certain,  that  the 
Treadles  on  the  feven  Pfalms  are  loft;  and  ascertain, 
that  the  Explication  of  the  three  others  is  of  Sc,  Je - 
romsy  as  well  as  the  fhorc  Commentaries  on  all  the 
Pfalms  in  general  ;  hecaufe  Sr.  Augujline ,  in  his  Epiftle 
to  hot  tun.vianusy  quotes  the  Expolition  of  Sc.  Jerome 
on  the  y?d  Plalm,  Word  for  Word,  ns  it  is  found  in 
this  Commentary  ;  u  hid)  Opinion  is  fupported  by  the 
Tcllimony  of  Sc.  Gregory,  who  explaining  thefe 
Words  of  the  fourth  penitential  Plalm,  a  broken  and 
a  contrite  Hart,  O  God,  thou  will  not  defpife,  alledges 
St.  Jerome  explaining  the  fame  Paflagc  ;  and  that  Ex¬ 


pofition  is  found  in  his  Commentaries. 

In  the  eighth  Tome  arc  found,  the  Commentaries 


of  Beda ,  on  Job ,  and  on  the  Proverbs ;  OrigenJs  Ho 
milieson  the  Canticles ,  and  Commentaries  on  all  th 
Epiftles  of  St.  Paul.  e 

Mari  anus  had  juftly  refus'd  to  attribute  the  Com 
mentaries  on  Job  to  St.  Jerome ,  which  he  knew  to  ^ 
Beda's  Commentaries,  fince  in  the  laft  Volume  th* 
Author  mentions  to  have  wrote  in  Favour  of  Veru 
rius ,  whom  we  learn  from  Beda' s  Hiftory  to  have 
been  a  Bilhop  in  England ,  in  Beda* s  Time.  TheCottu 
mentaries  on  the  Proverbs  areas  juftly  attributed  to 
Beda ,  fince  Pope  Gregory  is  mention'd  in  the  2iftan({ 
30th  Chapters ;  and  in  the  30th,  St.  Jerome h imfelf  by 
Name.  * 

The  Commentaries  on  all  the  Epiftles  of  St.  jV 
far  from  being  of  Sc.  Jerome ,  are  certainly  of  the  He' 
refiarch  Pelagius  s  for  Sc.  Augujline ,  Lib.  3.  De  Pc], 
cat.  merit.  &  remiff.  c.  1.  fays,  that  he  has  read  the 
fhorc  Commentaries  of  Pelagius  on  all  the  Epiftles  of 
St.  Pauls  and  lower,  c.  12.  quotes  fome  Paftages  out 
of  the  Commentary  on  the  feventh  Chapter  of  thefirft 
Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians ,  which  Paftages  are  found 
in  thefe  Commentaries. 

In  the  ninth  fome,  the  Epiftle  to  Demetridt j 
which  begins,  ft  fummo  Ingenio ,  is  Pelagian ,  and  at¬ 
tributed  by  Sc.  Auguftin  to  Pelagius ,  and  refuted,  lib, 
de  Gratia  Ch.  c.  22,  27,  37,  38,  and  40.  Like- 
wife  the  Epiftles  to  the  Daughters  of  Geruntius  are  Pe¬ 
lagian,  as  well  as  that  to  a  Friend  on  the  Affinity  of 
the  Divine  Law.  The  Epiftles  of  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Writings  place  among  the  greateft  Ornaments  of  the 
Church,  Origcn ,  Jovinian ,  and  Pelagius ,  who  were 
Hereticks,  and  mentions  Hilary ,  Bifhop  of  Rom, 
who  fucceeded  Leo  in  that  See,  and  who  was  not 
known  'till  long  after  St.  Jerome's  Death.  The  Epi. 
ftle  of  the  luxurious  and  frugal  Son  is  Pelagian ,  and 
very  different  from  the  true  Epiftle  of  St.  Jerome  on 
the  fame  Subjett.  The  Sy  in  bole  to  Damafus ,  which 
begins,  Credimus  in  Deum  Pattern,  and  concludes 
with  thefe  Words,  fe  imperttum  &  malevolum ,  &! 
non  Cat  holt  cum,  non  me  Hereticum  comprobabll,  is 
not  of  St.  Jerome  to  Damafus ,  but  of  Pelagia!  to 
Innocent ,  as  confirmed  by  Sc.  Auguftin,  L.  de  (?«- 
tia  Chrifti,  c .  30,  31,  32,  33,  where  he  fays  that 
Pelagius  fent  a  Profeffion  of  his  Faith  to  Innocent ,  and 
recites  the  Words  of  that  Profeflion,  which  are  thofe 
of  this  Symbol.  The  Epiftles  of  Sc.  Auguftin  to  Cy 
ril,  Bifhop  of  Jerufalem ,  are  falfe  and  fpurious ;  fince 
it  appears  that  Cyril  of  Jerufalem  died  before  St.  Je¬ 
rome.  A  Book  of  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers  is  alfo  at¬ 
tributed  to  St.  Jerome ,  but  we  muft  know,  that  that 
Book  is  not  all  of  the  fame  Author ;  for  in  the  firft 
Part  are  inferted  the  Lives  of  Monks,  written  by  Eva¬ 
grius  s  which  in  St.  Jerome's  Opinion,  Epift.adCte- 
ftph.  are  all  falfe,  except  the  firft,  which  is  that  of  the 
Abbot  John .  Gennadius  attributes  to  the  fame  Eva- 
grius,  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  written  in  his  Cata¬ 
logue.  To  thefe  Lives,  written  by  Evagriusy  have 
been  added  the  Lives  of  Pauly  firft  Hermit,  of  Ma¬ 
rion  and  MalchtiSy  written  by  Sc.  Jerome ,  likewife 
that  of  Sr.  Anthony,  by  Athanaftus ,  and  that  of 

the  Egyptian,  by  Zozimus.  Alfo, feveralThings front 
the  Collations  of  Caffian  \  and  laftly,  the  Life  of  St. 
Jerome,  written  with  a  great  deal  of  Partiality. 

St.  John  Chryfoftom  was  made  Bifhop  of  Conjlantj • 
nop/e,  the  fourth  Year  of  the  Empire  of  Arcadiui 
and  Honorius,  and  died  the  13th  of  the  fame  Erupt* 
rors,  and  the  9th  of  his  Pontifical:*  Ann.  Dom.  4°7* 
The  Works  we  have  left  of  his  are  diftributed  into 
five  Volumes,  in  the  Edition  of  Venice ,  of  1575* 
which  are  thefe,  viz. 

In  the  firft  Tome,  67  Homilies  on  Gencfts ;  26  on 
the  Pfalms  s  52  on  feveral  Paftages  of  the  Old 
went,  five  of  which  are  of  the  Vifion  ai'  Jfaiah. 
the  iecond,  89  Homilies  on  Sr.  Matthews  54  °;an 
imperfect  Work,  on  the  fame  *,  2 6  on  feveral  Pafln|5es 
of  Sc.  Matthew ;  14  on  St.  Mark  \  7  on  feveral  Lit* 
fages  of  Sc.  Luke.  In  the  third,  87  Homilies  on  ^ 
Johns  6  on  feveral  Places  of  Sr.  Johns  15  °,n  ,  _ 

Alts  of  the  Ap  oft  less  32  Sermons  of  the.  facred  I'erw ; 
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u.milifs  on  feveral  Places  of  St.  Paul-,  among 
,4K  ?h  thelf  are  feveral  Panegyric!*  on  St.  Paul.  In 
whl<h  rh  Commentaries,  in  Form  of  Homilies,  on 
‘  T the  EriftlM  of  Sr.  Paul.  In  the  fifth,  So  Homilies 
a  U  ploole  of  Antioch,  6  Dialogues,  or  Books  of 
t0  Uq  r  lore  2  Books  of  the  Compunction  of  the 
l  :ar f  6  Books  Of  Gods  Providence,  a  Books  of 
;r  Ii;,  God,  a  Book  of  Com parifon  between  a  king 

?«rnt.  ,  Books  againft  the  Calumniators  or  a 
and  a  MonK,  3  &  ^  againft  the  Gentiles,  or  on 

{^"Martyr  Balyks  ;  12  Difcourfes  on  Penitence,  15 
■  .1.  Ie  Jews  and  Hereticks ,  2  againft  Concubi- 
'  ,5  various  Subjefts,  8  Epiftles,  2  to  Pope 
"rX'Ji  1  w  Cyriacus ,  1  to  Biftiops  and  Pnefts  1m- 

Jrifon'd  for  their  Piety,  2  to  the  fallen ^Jorus,  1 
*  fimroPiits*  i  to  Olympias,  an  illustrious  Woman  3 

and  the  Litingv  of  St.  John  Chryfcftomc 

In  rh£  firft  Tome,  the  Homilies  on  G enefts ,  on  the 
Poland  of  Jfiiah'i  Vifion,  are,  without  Doubt, 
or  Sc  Chnftftome  •,  but  among  the  Homilies  on  feveral 
Vaill'-s  of  the  Old  Tef  ament,  there  is  one  on  the  2d 
ChapTJr  of  Genefts ,  which  begins.  Dens  hftitutor 
nr'nk  which  cannot  be  of  St.  Cbryfoft  owe ,  fince  there 
are  inferred  therein,  2  whole  Chapters,  extracted  from 
■1  Latin  Book,  intituled,  Of  the  Ecclrftafti cal  Dogma's, 
rjiz.  the  31k  and  32d  •>  which  Book  is  of  an  Author 
jlitcr  than  St.  Cbryfoft  ome .  In  the  fecond,  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  Sc.  Matthew ,  are  certainly  cf  St.  John 
C  bn  follow  e  *,  bat  the  impet  fed  Work  cannot  be  his; 
for  "l  do  not  fee  any  Reafon  why  he  fliould  have  wrote 
twice,  and  lb  much  on  the  fame  Subject :  But,  how¬ 
ever,  iet  who  will  be  the  Author  of  that  Work,  he 
was,  certainly  an  Heretick,  or  it  has  been  corrupted  by 
an  Heretick ;  though,  otherwife,  the  Book  is  very 
learned,  and  not  at  all  to  be  defpifed.  He  fays,  in 
the  4th  Homily,  that  the  Holy  GhoSt  is  the  Minijier  of 
the  Son  ;  and,  Homily  48,  ranks  the  Hcmouftans  among 
Here!  ids which  two  Paflages  are  of  an  Art  an :  On 
the  contrary,  Homil.  27,  and  44,  he  condemns  as 
Hereticks  thofe  that  fay  that  the  Son  is  lefs  than  the 
b\uber\  which  two  Sentiments  imply  aContradidtion. 
Therefore  the  Author  might  have  been  orthodox,  and 
his  Work  deprav’d  by  the  Arians .  In  the  fa  me  Tome 
there  are  Commentaries  on  St.  Mark ,  which  cannot  be 
of  St.  Cbryfoft ome ,  but  are  of  fome  Ample  Monk  who 
explain’d  the  Scripture  to  his  Brethren,  as  it  appears 
in  the  Homilies  3,  4,  8,  and  9-,  but  fome  of  the  others 
contain’d  in  this  Tome  are  of  St.  Cbryfoft  ome ,  as  the 
Homily  of  the  Treafon  of  Judas  \  Item  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus .  Item,  Homil.  4,  and  others  of  the 
Publicans,  Pharifee >  of  the  Crofs  and  Thief ;  the  reft 
forms  to  be  excradted,  Part  from  the  Commentaries 
on  St.  Matthew ,  Part  from  the  imperfedt  Work,  and 
Ibrt  from  the  Homilies  on  St.  Mark.  In  the  third 
Volume  the  87  Homilies  on  St.  John ,  are,  without 
Ccntrovcrly,  of  St.  Cbryfoft  ome  \  and,  in  my  Opinion, 
the  55  on  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles ,  though  Erafmus  re¬ 
vokes  them  in  Doubt.  What’s  certain  is,  that  Horn. 
9;  the  Author  ftyles  himfelf  aBifhopv  Horn.  11.  a 
Hiftop  of  a  very  great  City,  Horn.  41.  he  fays  that 
he  liv’d  in  the  Time  of  Julian  the  Apoftate  ;  and 
Horn.  52.  that  his  Name  is  John.  Therefore  there’s 
no  great  Reafon  to  fuppofe  it  a  fpurious  Work.  Of 

fix  Homilies  intermix'd  with  the  Commentaries 
0n  St.  John,  and  on  the  Ads,  there  is  no  Reafon  to 
(kHibr,  except  the  third,  which  begins,  Hirundhum 
Pfllt,  &c,  all  the  reft  are  of  St.  ChryfoSiome ,  efpe- 
cially  the  Homilies  in  Praife  of  Sc.  Paul.  There's  no- 
ynS  in  the  4th  Tome  which  could  juftly  be  revok'd 
’n  In  the  5th,  almoft  every  Thing  is  unqne- 

luonablc,  except  the  Homilies  to  the  People  of  An- 
l.lccb  >  oi  which,  'ris  faid,  that  no  more  than  21  can 

fie  found  manufeript  in  the  antient  Libraries. 

St.  Auguftinc,  Bifliop  of  Hypponc  in  Africa ,  was  the 

Rtc.udl  Ornament  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  5th 

emury  ;  he  flour i fil'd  A.  D.  420,  and  died  in  433, 

'^cording  to  Prof per' s  Chronicle.  Me  wrote  a  very 

Vrot  Number  of  Books ,  which  wc  have  di  gelled  into 
•n  Volumcfl. 
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The  firft  Tome  contains  2  Books  of  Recantations, 
13  of  Confeffions,  1  of  Grammar,  1  of  Dialedtick, 

1  of  the  ten  Categories,  1  of  the  Principles  of  Rhe* 
torick,  6  of  Mufick,  3  againft  the  Academicks,  1  of 
Ordination,  1  of  Beatitude,  2  of  Soliloquies,  1  of 
the  Mafter,  1  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  1  of 
the  Quantity  of  the  Soul,  3  of  Free  Will,  1  of  true 
Religion,  1  of  the  Manners  of  the  Church,  1  of  the 
Manners  of  the  Monks ,  2  of  the  Genefts  againft  the 
ManicErans,  3  of  Monaftick  Rules,  1  of  cne  Her- 
mitical  Life,  to  his  Sifter.  In  this  Tome  nothing  is 
dubious,  but  the  Monaftick  Rules,  and  the  Book  of  • 
the  Her m ideal  L:fe  *,  for  of  thofe  Rules,  none  is  of 
St.  AuguStim ,  the  third  excepted,  which  is  mention’d 
in  the  109th  Epiftle.  The  Book  of  the  Hermitical 
Life  cannot  be  of  St.  August ine,  becaufe  in  it  are  na¬ 
med  Sc.  Benedid  and  Sc.  Gregory . 

The  2d  Tome  contains  all  St.  AuguStine* s  Epi files, 
and  the  Anfwers  to  them,  to  the  Number  of  222. 
The  following  7  are  found  in  his  Retractations,  and 
therefore  are  genuine,  viz.  2  to  Januarius ,  1  to  Deo- 
gr  alias,  1  to  Honor  at  us,  1  to  Paul  inns,  1  to  Boniface , 
and  1  to  Dardanus.  Though  St.  AuguStine  himfelf, 
L.  2.  lietrad.  at  the  latter  End,  informs  us,  that  all 
his  Epiftles  and  Difcourfes  are  not  contain’d  in  his' 
Retractations.  The  1 6  Epiftles  of  St.  AuguStine  to 
Bonifacius ,  and  of  Bonifacius -to  Sc.  AuguStine ,  which 
are  found  between  the  Epifile  to  Honor  a  tits,  de  fuga 
in  perfecuticne ,  and  that  to  Edicia ,  de  foro  Conth  en¬ 
tire ,  do  not  feem  to  be  of  Sc.  AuguStine  •,  but  they  are 
fo  fhort,  that  it  mitters  not  whofe  they  are.  The 
Epiftles  of  St.  AuguStine  to  Cyril,  and  of  Cyril  to  St. 
August  he ,  on  the  Death  and  Miracles  of  St.  Jerome , 
are  fa  lie. 

In  the  3d  Tome  are  found  4  Books  of  the  Chri¬ 
stian  Dodlrine,  7  of  the  Locurions  of  the  Scripture, 

1  of  the  Faith  and  Symbol,  1  Enchiridion ,  3  of  the 
Trinity,  an  imperfect  one  of  the  Genefts ,  12  of  the 
Letter  of  the  Genefts ,  3  de  Mirabilibus  Sacra  Scrip- 
tur.e,  1  of  the  Agony  of  Christ ,  one  of  the  Work  of 
the  Monks ,  1  de  Spiritu  G?  Li  ter  a ,  1  de  Divinaiione 
Dccmonum ,  1  of  Eccleftaftical  Dogma’s,  1  de  Spiritu 

Anhui ,  1  de  Fide  ad  Petrum ,  1  Speculum ,  1  of 
fmall  Queftions  on  the  Trinity,  1  of  the  Blcffing  of 
the  Patriarchs,  1  of  Sentences. 

The  Book  de  mirabilibus  Sacr<e  Scripture,  is  not 
found  in  St.  AuguSHne's  Retradlacions,  nor  in  the  fhort 
Index  of  Pojfidius  •,  becaufe  ’tis  a  Book  beneath  the 
Genius  and  Gravity  of  St.  AuguStine .  The  Book  de 
Ecclrftaflicis  Dogmatibus ,  does  not  feem  neither  to  be 
of  Sc.  AuguStine ,  becaufe  fill’d  with  Paflages  ot  the 
Council  of  Orange ,  aftemhled  alter  Sc.  Auguftine's 
Deceafe.  Alger  us,  who  liv’d  in'  noo,  attributes  this 
Book  to  Gennadi  us,  as  docs,  like  wile,  Plalina,  who 
fays,  in  the  Life  of  Simachus ,  Bifliop  of  Rome ,  that  in 
that  Prelate's  Time,  Gennadius,  Bifliop  of  Marfeilles , 
wrote  a  Book  of  Ecclcfiaftical  Dogma’s.  The  Book 
de  Spiritu  &  Anhui  is  not  of  St.  Auguftinc,  becaufe 
Bocvtius  is  mention’d  in  it,  who  was  not  born  when 
St.  Auguftine  died,  nor  even  till  a  long  while  after. 
That  de  fide  ad  Petrum  don't  feem  to  be  of  St.  Au¬ 
guftinc,  becaufe  not  mention’d  in  the  Re  eradiations, 
nor  in  the  fhort  Index  ;  but  rather  of  Sc.  Fulgent  ills, 
becaufe  diredled  to  the  Deacon  Peter  \  and  there  was 
a  Deacon  of  that  Name  very  intimate  with  Sc.  Fulgen- 
titts  \  befldes,  the  Style  of  this  Book  is  very  much 
like  his,  and  Bertramtis ,  who,  towards  the  Year  850, 
wrote  de  Corpore  ift  Sanguine  Chrifti ,  quotes  this  Book 
as  written  by  St.  Ftilgcntius ,  The  fmall  Queftions  on 
the  Trinity,  have  been  excradted  from  the  Books  of 
St.  Auguftine,  but  we  do  not  know  by  whom  ;  that  of 
the  Ble flings  of  the  Patriarchs  is  not  of  Sc.  Auguftine , 
but  excradted  from  the  Hebraick  Queftions  oi  Sr.  Je¬ 
rome.  The  Book  of  Sentences  is  of  St.  Auguftinc , 
but  collected  by  St.  Projper.  In  his  Book  dc  Spiritu 
Lit  era,  he  ftiews  by  the  Scripture,  that  the  Per- 
fcdlion  of  Juft  ice  is  poflible,  though  without  Exam¬ 
ple,  ns  it  was  poflible  for  twelve  Legions  of  Angels 
to  fight  for  Chrift ,  though  fuch  Thing  did  not  happen. 
4  O  This 
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This  whole  Book,  almoft,  confifts  in  the  Explana¬ 
tion  of  this  Paflage  of  the  fecond  Epiftle  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians ,  c.  3.  v.  6.  For  the  Letter  kills,  but 

the  Spirit  give th  Life. 

The  fourth  Tome  contains,  one  Book  de  Mendacio  ; 
one  contra  Mendacium-,  one  of  Faith  and  Works  ; 

7  of  Queftions  on  the  Eptateuch-,  one  of  evangelical 
Queftions  5  one  of  Queftions  from  Sc.  Matthew  ;  4  de 
Confenfu  Evangeliftantm  ;  one  of  81  Queftions  ;  one 
of  21  Sentences;  2  of  Queftions  to  Simplicianus ;  one 
of  Queftions  to  Dulcitius  ;  Qu  eft  ion  u  m  S  exag  inta  quin - 
que  ;  Queftionum  Veter  is  &  Novi  Feft  ament  i ;  one  of 
the  Care  for  the  Dead  *,  one  of  Catechifing  the  Illite¬ 
rate;  2  of. the  Incarnation  of  the  Word;  one  of  the 
Trinity,  and  Unity  of  God  ;  one  of  the  Eflence  of  the 
Divinity  ;  one  of  the. Faith  of  Things  invifible  ;  one 
of  the  Subftarice  of  Dile&ion  ;  one  of  Continence  ;  one 
of  Patience,  one  of  the  Good  of  Viduity  ;  one  of  true 
and  falfe  Repentance;  one  of  falutary  Documents; 
one  of  Fr.iendfhipor  Amity  ;  2  of  the  Sermon  of  Chrift 
on  the  Mount ;  an  Exposition  began  on  the  Epiftle 
to  the  Romans^  Expofnion.  of  fome  Pafiages  of  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans ;  Expofnion  of  the  Epiftle  to 
the  Galatians  ;  and  Annotations  upon  Job . 

The  Book  of  Annotations  on  Job ,  though  adopted 
by  St.  Auguftine ,  in  his  Retractations,  can  fcarcely  be 
attributed  to  him  ;  becaufe  he  fays  himfelf  that  he  has 
found  it  fo  much  disfigured  by  the  Uncorredtnefs,  or 
Infidelity  of  Copifts,  that  he  could  not  know  it  for  his 
Work.  The  Book  of  the  20  Sentences,  and  that  of 
the  65  Queftions,  do  not  feem  to  be  of  Sc.  Auguftine , 
not  only  becaufe  they  are  not  in  his  Retra&ations,  but 
alfo  becaufe  they  have  nothing  worthy  of  fo  great  a 
Man.  The  Book  of  Queftions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Fcftament,  is  not  of  St.  Auguftine ,  but  of  fome  Here- 
tick,  becaufe  he  fays,  Quefl.  24.  That  the  World 
has  been  made  on  Orcafion  of  the  Prefumption  of  the 
Devil.  Quefl.  21.  1  .at  the  Woman  was  not  formed 
in  the  Image  of  God  ;  and  §uett.  109.  That  Melchi - 
fedech  was  the  Holy  Ghoft.  The  Books  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation  of  the  Word,  of  the  Trinity,  and  Unity  of 
God  ;  of  the  Efience  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Faith  of 
Things  invifible;  of  the  Subftance  of  Dile&ion  ;  are 
not  of  Sr.  Auguftine ,  becaufe  they  are  not  found,  nor 
in  the  Retractations,  nor  in  the  fhort  Index  of  PoJJi- 
dius ,  who  was  very  careful  in  collecting  the  Works 
of  his  Mafter  ;  neither  have  they  the  Talte  of  the  Style 
and  DoCtrine  of  St.  Auguftine.  Thole  of  Continence, 
of  Patience,  of  the  Good  of  Viduity,  are  of  Sc.  Au¬ 
guftine ,  notwithftanding  what  Erafmus  fays  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  becaufe  they  are  in  the  fhort  Index  of  Pojfidius , 
and  quoted  by  the  venerable  Bede ,  as  of  Sc.  Auguftine , 
in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Epiftles  of  Sc.  Paul .  The 
Book  of  the  true  and  falfe  Repentance,  is  not  of  St. 
Auguftine,  for,  befides,  *tis  not  mentioned  in  the  Re¬ 
tractions,  nor  in  the  fhort  Index ;  the  Author  quotes, 
c.  ij.  fome  Sentences  of  Sc.  Auguftine ,  from  which  he 
differs  afterwards.  The  Books  of  falutary  Documents, 
and  of  Friend fhip,  don’t  feem  of  St.  Auguftine,  be¬ 
caufe  not  placed  in  Pojftdius's  Index ;  the  Stile,  be¬ 
fides,  being  too  low,  and  the  DiClion  too  barren  for 
•Sc.  Augu!} in e  ;  though  they  be  pious  and  ufeful. 

The  fifth  Tome  contains  the  twenty-two  Books  de 
Civitatc  Dei,  which  Sc.  Auguftine ,  /.  2.  Retrain,  c.  43. 
acknowledges  for  his,  and  calls  a  grand  Work,  as 
jeally  it  is,  and  the  Time  ic  was  written  in,  and  the 
Occalion  on  which  it  was  written,  viz,  the  Subvcrfion 
of  Rome  by  Alarick ,  King  of  the  Goths ,  proclaims  it 
Inch. 


The  Books  contained  in  the  fixth  Tome  are,  one 
Book  of  the  Heretics,  to  quodvult  Deus\  an  Oration 
on  the  live  Heretics ;  a  Sermon  to  the  Catechumens  ; 
a  Difcourfe  again  ft  the  Jews ;  of  the  Difpute  between 
the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  ;  one  Book  of  the  Uti¬ 
lity  o|  Belief;  one  contra  Epiftolam  Fundament i  ;  one 
ol  the  two  Souls  ugainlt  the  Munich, cans\  one  again  ft 
(-'or tinnitus,  a  ManUhtvan  \  1  again  ft  Adimanius,  a 
Man  i  cl  wan  \  >3  again  ft  Fat  ft  ns,  a  Munich#  an  ;  2  of 
the  Acts  with  Felix,  a  Manic  Fran ;  one  again  ft  Sccun- 
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dinus ,  a  Munich  a  an  ;  one  de  Natura  Boni ,  again  ft  the 
Manich <cans  ;  one  of  the  Faith  again  ft  the  Mantel* . 
am  ;  2  againft  the  Enemies  of  the  Law  and  Prophets- 
1  againft  the  Prifcillianifts  and  Origenifts ;  contra 
mcnem  Arianorum ;  3  again  ft  Maxi 'minus,  Bithopof^ 
Arians  ;  one  againft  Felicianus  an  Arian ;  of  the  Con. 
jugal  Good  againft  Jovinian  ;  one  of  the  bleffed  % 
ginity  ;  de  Adulterinis  Conjugiis ,  to  Poliantus\  one 
Treatife  of  the  Stoicks  and  Epicureans ;  a  Treadle  of 
him  who  lays,  ego  fum  qui  ftim. 

The  Book  of  Herefies  is  of  Sr.  Auguftine,  becaufe  in 
the  fhort  Index,  and  quoted  by  Sc.  Gregory ,  /.£ 
Epift.  1 79.  though  not  mentioned  in  the  Ret  radiations! 
The  fmall  Book  or  Difcourfe  of  the  five  Herefies,  i 
of  St.  Auguftine ,  becaufe  placed  in  the  lhort  Index, 
and  quoted  by  Bede,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  viz.  on  the  firft  Chapter  of  that 
to  the  Romans.  We  muft  form  the  fame  Judgment 
of  the  Sermon  to  the  Catechumens,  and  of  the  Dif. 
courfe  againft  the  Jews .  The  Book  of  the  Difputes 
between  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  don’t  feem  to 
be  of  St.  Auguftine,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  the  Recanta¬ 
tions,  nor  in  the  Index  of  PoJJidius ,  and  becaufe  it 
contains  Expreftions,  which  were  not  ufed  by  St.  /In. 
guftine .  The  three  Books  againft  Maximinus,  though 
not  in  the  Recantations,  being  placed  in  the  Index  of 
Pojfidius ,  and  quoted  by  Bede ,  in  his  Commentary, 
and  by  the  fixth  general  Council  are,  without  doubt, 
of  St.  Auguftine.  The  fame  Judgment  might  be 
formed  of  the  Book  againft  Felicianus ,  for  the  fame 
Reafons.  The  Treatife  of  the  Stoicks  and  Eficurm, 
and  that  on  thefe  Words,  ego  fum  qui  fum ,  are  fo  beau- 
tifully  wrote,  that,  though  not  in  the  Recantation?, 
nor  in  the  Index  of  Pojfidius,  they  might  be  of  Si. 
Auguftine. 

The  feventh  Tome  contains  a  Pfalm  contra  Parttm 
Donati  ;  3  Books  againft  the  Epiftle  of  Parmenm ;  3 
againft  the  Letters  of  Petilian  ;  4  againft  Crtjam , 
the  Grammarian  ;  2  againft  the  Epiftle  of  GauMnii \ 

7  of  Baptifm  againft  the  Donatijts ;  one  ofBipiilm 
againft  Petilian  ;  Opus  breviculi  Collationis  contra  Da¬ 
na/ iftas  ;  Sermo  fnper  gefiis  cum  emerito  ;  1  it  Gefiit 
cum  emerito  Donati fta  ;  3  de  Peccalorum  merltb  Id  Re- 
mijftone  ;  1  de  Natura  U*  Gratia  ;  2  of  the  Grace  of 
Chrift,  and  of  the  original  Sin  againft  the  P  da  ft  mi  \ 

2  de  Nuptiis  &  Concupifccntici ;  4  againft  two  Epi¬ 
ftles  of  the  Pelagians  ;  4  of  the  Soul,  and  of  its  Ori¬ 
gin  ;  one  of  Predeftination  and  Grace;  the  Epiftles  of 
Prof  per  us  and  Hilary  to  Auguftine  ;  2  de  Pneitfitm- 
tione  Santtorum,  fc?  de  bono  P  erf  ever  antia  \  one  of  Pre¬ 
deftination;  one  of  Grace  and  Free-Will;  one  ot 
Correption  and  Grace ;  one  ad  Articulos  fibi  falfo  I”1, 
pofitos ;  6  Hypognofticon ,  againft  the  Pelagians',  one 
de  Perfcttione  Juftitia  contra  Caleftittm  i  one  °‘  t,:s 
Actions  of  Pelagitis. 

The  Book  de  Natura  &  Gratici,  which  v/ithoJt 
Controverfy,  is  of  St.  Auguftine,  is  the  fifth  he  vyr0(c 
againft  the  Pelagians,  and  an  excellent  Treadle  °n 
the  Corruption  ot  human  Nature,  by  original  w* 
and  of  the  abfolute  Neceflity  of  a  medicinal  Graft » 
becaufe,  fays  he,  if  our  Nature  was  in  perfect  HeaUif 
as  Pelagius  pretends,  and  could  by  herlclf,  wlt^,A 
fupernatural  Succour,  accotnplifli  the  Law  o[  boi .» 
we  could  reafonably  conclude  that  Chrift  dial  w  VJl1’ 
which  would  be  a  Blafphemy.  He  thews  afterwaa 

that  Grace  to  be  a  free  Gift,and  not  given  for  any  P 
cicular  Merit,  all  Men  being  wrapp’d  up  ina  conin 
Mafs  of  Condemnation  ;  in  which  God  could  kw ■  ’ 
without  we  could  have  the  lead  Reafon  to  accu  c  • 
of  Injuft  ice.  The  two  of  the  original  Sin  Aij°  j  . 
the  Pelagians,  are  of  the  fame  Force.  In  dut 
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Grace  oi  Jcfus  Chrift ,  he  teaches  that  Grace  jlo  • 


con  fill  in  the  fingle  Poflibility  of  doing  gmxh ‘  •’  , 
the  Direction  of  our  Free-Will,  but  in  the  ", '!'  ■  ^ 
a  new  Dilel/ion,  which  heals  our  Will,  »ilU  v 
arrccablc  ttml  marvellous  Suavity ,  tabteb 
w hat  Jhe  has  made  us  deftre  or  will  \  ami  wlucn  ■'  , 
ccifliry  to  us,  not  only  that  we  may  aft  witli  \ 
but,  without  which,  it  is  impoflible  we  cou...  ^ 
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,||  •  “  :k  -«;»»,  *ithoa  depriving  n, 

four  Liberty,  nor  even  offending  it.  In-  the  hrft’ 
S  Ar  de  Nuptiis  &  Concupifcentia ,  which  is  alfo  his, 
h  proves  that  there  mull  be  a  Diftindlion  made  be¬ 
en  thofe  two  Things;  and  that  Concupifcence 
Hoes  not  proceed  from  Marriage,  which  is  good  in  it- 
rif  but  from  the  Concupifcence  which  is  bad.  In 

f  ’  fo  Corrcftione  tA  Gratid ,  he  (hews  that  from  the 
Neceflity  of  the  Grace  of  God  for  each  Aftion  in  par¬ 
ticular,  from  its  Gratuity,  it  being  due  to  nobody,  and 
which ’confequently  he  can  refufe  when  he  pleafes ;  it 
does  not  follow  that  Sinners  are  not  to  be  reprimanded; 
or  that  the  Menaces,  the  facred  Scriptures  are  filled 
with,  are  vain,  as  we  (hall  explain  it  more  at  large  in 
our  Treatife  of  Grace.  In  that,  de  Pradeftinatione 
Sanftorum,  he  eftablilhes,  on  feveral  Paffages  of  §t. 
JW,  the  Predeftination  of  the  EleCts  before  the  Pre- 
vifion  of  their  good  Works,  and  according  to  the  Will 
of  God;  but,  in  my  Opinion,  the  ftrongeft  of  his 
Arguments,  is  the  Predeftination  of  Jefus  Cbrift ,  the 
hrft  of  all  the  Elefts,  which  he  (hews  clearly  to  have 
preceded  all  Sorts  of  Merit,  and  to  have  been  entirely 
sraruite  ;  which  is  an  indubitable  Proof  that  the  Pre¬ 
deftination  of  the  Members  cannot  be  operated  in  a 
Manner  different  from  that  of  the  Chief.  The  Book 
de  pradcfiinatione  £s?  gratia,  is  not  of  Sc.  Auguftine , 
hnce  it  differs  widely  from  his  Style  and  Docftrine; 
for  the  Author  fays,  c.  16.  that  Man  could  have  been 
juftly  damn’d,  though  he  had  not  finn’d  ;  contrary  to 
what  St.  Auguftine  fays,  Epifi.  10,  and  106.  and  L. 

2,  c.  16.  de  Peccat .  mer.  (A  remiff.  and  elfe where. 
The  fmall  Book,  de  Predefiinatione  Dei ,  is  not  of  St. 
Auguftine,  becaufe  the  Author  fays,  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  End,  that  Predeftination  proceeds  from  the  Pre- 
vifion  of  Works,  which  DoCtrine  Sc,  Auguftine  re¬ 
futes  every  where.  Refponfto  ad  articulos ,  (Ac.  is  of 
St.  Prtfptr,  and  found  among  his  Works.  The  Hy- 
fopofticon ,  though  very  learned,  and  of  an  antient 
Author,  are  not  of  St.  Auguftine ,  becaufe  they  have 
not  his  Style,  neither  are  they  mention’d  by  Pojfidius , 
Bede,  or  any  other  antient  Father.  Thar,  de  perfec - 
ikne  Jiiftitia ,  is  of  St.  Auguftine ,  becaufe  ’tisnot  only 
in  the  (hort  Index ,  but  is  likewife  often  quoted,  under 
the  Name  of  Sc.  Auguftine,  by  Sr.  Profper ,  and  the 
venerable  Bede.  The  Book  de  G eft  is  contra  Pelagium , 
was  difeover’d  and  printed,  but  in  the  Beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  Cenrury. 

The  8chTome  contains  Treatifes  on  all  the  Pfalms 
of  David ,  which  Work  is  mention’d  in  the  fliort  In¬ 
dex  of  Pojfidius ,  and  acknowledg’d  by  every  Body  to 
be  of  Si.  Auguftine. 

In  the  9th  Tome  are  found,  124  Treatifes  on  the 
Gofpel  of  Sc.  John,  10  on  the  firft  Epiftle  of  Sc. 
John,  18  Homilies  on  the  Apocalypfe ,  1  Book  of  Me¬ 
ditations,  of  the  Love  of  God,  1  Book  of  Solilo¬ 
quies,  a  Manual,  1  de  triplici  babitaculo ,  1  de  Scala 
Paraffin  \  de  xigradibus  abufmnm ,  1  of  the  Con¬ 
trition  of  the  Heart,  1  de  Cognitione  vera  vitec ,  1  de 
Speculo,  1  of  the  Chriflian  Life,  of  the  Afllimption 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ,  1  of  the  Cbrift ian  Difcipline, 

1  de  decern  Chordis ,  1  de  Cantico  novo ,  1  of  the  Con¬ 
tempt  of  the  World,  1  of  the  Vanity  of  the  World, 

1  of  Obedience  and  Humility,  i  de  bouo  Difciplin,e , 

1  of  the  Vifttation  of  the  Sick,  1  de  confolatione  mor - 
ttiorum ,  1  de  quart ci  ferid ,  de  Cataclifmo ,  of  Sobriety, 
Speculum  Pecca torts,  dc  penitentite  medicind ,  of  the 
Conflict  of  Virtues  and  Vices,  de  quatuor  virltttibus 
Cbaritatis,  of  the  Honefty  of  Women,  4  of  the 
Shepherd  and  of  the  Flock,  of  the  Symbol  of  Faith, 
de  Convcnicntid  decern  prcccptorum ,  (A  deem  Plaga- 
dc  reftitudinc  Catbolihv  Converfationis,  of  the 
Utility  of  Fading,  of  the  Siege  of  the  City,  of  the 
Creation  of  the  firft:  Man,  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  de 
aninhc ,  of  the  Antichrift,  P falter  turn  matri 
P(,v'  Expofition  on  the  Magnificat, 

lb  many  Books,  thefe  only  arc  uncontrovertcd, 
v’z *  tlw ^Expedition  of  the  Gofpel,  and  of  the  Epiftle 

!•  John ;  all  the  reft  are  either  dubious,  or 

furious. 


In  the  10th  Tome  are,  64  Homilies  de  verbis  Do* 
mini,  35  de yerbis  Apoftoli ,  1  Book  of  fifty  Homilies, 
256  Homilies  de  Tempore,  51  de  San  It  is,  76  ad  fra - 
tres  in  Eremo,  2  Ditcourfes  de  communi  vita  Clerico ~ 
rum,.  Difcourfes  found  at  the  Cartiifian  Monks  at  Pa - 
ris,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  16th  Century,  128  found 
very  near  the  fame  Time, 

.The  Homilies,  or  Difcourfes  de  verbis  Domini ,  and 
de- verbis  Apoftoli ,  are  all,  or  almoft  all,  of  Sr.  Au - 
gufiine ;  becaufe  in  the  Ihort  Index  of  Pojfidius ;  all 
the  reft  are  dubious,  except  the  Difcourfes  printed  aC 
the  Beginning  of  the  16th  Century,  efpecially.  thofe 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Doctors  of  Lovaine ,  are 

all  of  St.  Auguftine,  becaufe  in  the  Ihort  Index,  and 
quoted  by  Bede. 

St.  Auguftine  died  while  he  was  anfwering.  Book  by 
Book,  the  eight  Pelagius  had  wrote  againft  him  5  he 
had  already  compos’d  fix  of  thofe  Books,  two  of 
which  Claudius  Menard  publifh’d,  towards  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  laft  Century :  He  had  extradted  them  from 
an  old  Manufcript,  which  is  the  Caufe  why  they  are 
fo  full  of  Faults,  and  Lacuna ;  and  Father  Vignier 
was  fo  happy  as  to  find  in  the  Library  of  Clair - 
veaux ,  the  four  others  which  were  fuppos’d  loft,  and 
which  he  has  publilh’d,  with  feveral  other  new  Works 
of  that  Father. 

All  thefe  Works  of  St.  Auguftine  have  been  pre- 
ferv’d,  notwithftanding  the  great  Revolutions  which 
have  happen’d  in  Africa ,  and  have  made  ever  fince 
they  have  been  publifh’d  for  the  firft  Time,  one  of 
the  greateft  Ornaments  of  the  moft  famous  Libraries, 
though  I  had  the  Mortification,  and  the  Happinefs 
together,  to  find,  fome  Time  ago,  that  ineftimable 
Book,  De  civitate  Dei,  of  the  Paris  Edirion,  in  a 
Cellar,  at  a  Dealer  in  Second  Hand  Books ,  and  which 
was  defign’d  for  Cheefemongers,  if  I  had  not  fav’d  it 
from  thofe  murdering  Hands. 

Socrates ,  Ammonius' s  Difciple  in  the  Grammaire, 
wrote,  in  this  Century,  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiltory, 
which  he  divides  into  feven  Books ,  beginning  where 
that  of  Eufebius  ends,  i.  e.  at  Conftantinc,  and  con¬ 
tains  40  Years. 

Sozomene,  born  at  Salamina,  in  the  Kle  of  Cyprus , 
compos’d  likewife,  in  this  Century,  an  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory  in  nine  Books,  which  begins  at  the  Conful- 
fhip  of  Crifpus,  Conftantine* s  Son.  His  Didtion  is 
more  exadt  chan  that  of  Socrates,  but  we  have  loft  the 
Narration  of  Things  which  happen’d  during  twenty 
Years.  Thefe  two  Hiftorians  are  accus’d  of  having 
favour’d  the  Novatians . 

Tbeodoret  is  more  elegant  than  they,  in  his  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Hiftory,  contain’d  in  five  Books .  He  begins 
at  the  Herefy  of  Arius,  and  ends  at  the  Time  of 
Iheodqfius  the  younger.  Gennadi  us  (ays,  that  he  had 
continu’d  it  as  far  as  the  Emperor  Leo ,  in  five  other 
Books ,  which  are  loft, 

Theodoras  the  Reader  has  alfo  wrote  an  Hiftory  in  2 
Books ,  which  begins  at  the  Death  of  Ibcodoftus  the 
younger,  and  ends  at  the  Empire  of  Juftinus, 

Befides  the  Originals,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
moft  celebrated  Libraries  of  Europe,  we  have  a  vaft 
Number  of  Verfioas  of  thefe  Hiftories,  in  feveral 
Languages. 

Cajfodorus ,  Secretary  of  State  to  Theodorick,  King 
of  Italy,  is  one  of  the  moft  famous  Writers  of  the 
fixth  Century.  He  has  left  us  twelve  Book's  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Indications,  in  which  he  teaches  how  the  facred 
Scriptures  are  to  be  read ;  twelve  Books  of  Epiftlcs, 
twelve  Books  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Goths,  an  Eccle¬ 
fiaftical  Hiftory,  extracted  from  thofe  of  Socrates , 
Theodor et,  and  Sozomene,  call’d,  for  that  Reafon, 
Tripartite.  A  Chronicle,  where  Cardinal  Baronius 
obferves,  he  ha9,been  miftaken  in  feveral  Things  and 
which  the  learned  Chronologift  confidcrs  as  very  im¬ 
perfect.  Cajftodorus  had  wrote  feveral  other  Books, 
which  are  loft. 

We  have  nothing  left  of  the  Writings  of  An  aft  a* 
fttts  Sinaites ,  but  his  Treat ife  againft  the  Acephales% 
printed  at  Ingolftat ,  in  1606;  und  eleven  Books  of 

An 
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Anagogical  Contemplations,  on  the  Work  of  the 
Six  Days*,  and  five  of  the  Dogma’s  of  the  Faith. 
Poffevin  fays,  that  in  the  Libraries  of  An  floury  and 
Vienna ,  there  are  feveral  others  of  his  Works  5  and 
that  his  whole  Homily  on  the  [acred  Sinaxis  is  to  be 
found  in  that  of  Bavaria. 

Evagrius  wrote  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  in  fix 
Books,  beginning  where  Theodor  et  finifbes  his,  and 
ending  at '"the  twelfth  Year  of  the  Emperor  Mauri¬ 
tius.  Tiberius  and  Mauritius  rewarded  him  for  his 
Works  with  fame  honourable  Poll,  which  (hews  that 
in  an  Age  of  Ignorance,  as  was  the  fixth  Century,  the 
greateft  Monarchs  of  the  World  encourag’d  Learn¬ 


ing. 


In  the  feventh  Century  flour  idl’d  JJidorus ,  Bifliop 
of  Seville,  who  has  left  us  a  great  Number  of  his 
Works,  which  were  printed  at  Paris ,  for  the  firfl 

Time,  in  the  lad  Century. 

The  venerable  Bede ,  an  Engli/hman,  is  the  mod  fa¬ 
mous  facred  Writer  of  the  eighth  Century.  His 
Works  are  digefted  into  eight  Tomes,  of  which  he 
gives  himfelf  a  Catalogue.  Cardinal  Baronius  pre¬ 
tends,  that  the  Commentaries  on  the  Epiftles  of  St. 
Paul ,  compos’d  of  PafTages  of  St.  Auguftine ,  are  not 
his,  but  of  one  Peter ,  Abbot  of  Tripoly  ;  but  his 
Reafons  don’t  appear  to  me  ftrong  enough  to  take 
that  excellent  Work  from  Bede.  There  are  few  fcan- 
dalous  Sheets  mix’d  with  his,  which  never  came  from 
the  Pen  of  fo  great  a  Man.  We  have  loft  his  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  Ifaiah ,  Jeremiah ,  and  the  twelve  little 
Prophets. 

John  Damafcenus ,  is  one  of  the  laft  Fathers  of  the 
Church  *,  Father  V  Abbe  gave,  in  the  laft  Century,  a 
beautiful  Edition  of  his  Works. 

The  Ecclefiaftical  Writers  of  the  following  Centu¬ 
ries,  are  not  of  the  fame  Authority  in  the  Church, 
(efpecially  among  Prot  eft  ants)  as  thofe  heretofore  men¬ 
tion’d  ;  therefore  left  I  fhould  appear  too  prolix  on 
that  Subjeft,  I’ll  pafs  them  over  in  Silence,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Church  Books ,  which  I’ll  rank  among  divine 
Books,  as  being  us’d  in  the  publick  Offices  of  Reli¬ 
gion. 

As  there  have  been  two  Sorts  of  Churches,  viz. 
the  Jewiftj ,  and  the  Christian  Church  ;  there  have 
been;  likewife,  and  ft  ill  are,  Jewifh  Church- Books, 
and  Christian  Church  Books. 

The  JcwiJh  Church* Books  were,  the  Books  of  the 
Law,  the  Ilagiographa ,  the  Prophets ,  See. 

The  Ilagiographa,  call’d,  by  the  Hebrews ,  Cetuvim, 
comprehend  the  Books  of  P/alms ,  Proverbs,  Job , 
Daniel ,  Efdras ,  Chronicles ,  Canticles ,  Ruth ,  the  La¬ 
mentations ,  EccleftaStes ,  Esther.  The  Name  is  very 
ancient  -,  Sc.  Jerome  makes  frequent  mention  of  it. 
The  Jews  fomerimes  call  thefe  Books  the  Writings, 
by  way  of  Eminence,  as  being  wrote  by  immediate 
Infpiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Christian  Church’s  Books  were  divided  in  the 
fir  ft  Ages  of  the  Church,  into  Latin  Church  Books, 
and  Greek  Church  Books. 

The  Latin  Church  Books  are,  1.  This  Pontifical, 
which  contains  all  the  Prayers  ufed  in  the  Con  fee  ra¬ 
tion  of  Bifliops;  Ordinations  ol  Priefls,  Deacons, 
Subdeacons,  Acolytes,  Exurcifis,  Porters,  Clerks, 
&c-  in  the  Conftcration  of  the  Chrifma,  of  the  Oil, 
(Ac.  in  the  Dedication  of  Churches  ;  in  the  Con  It¬ 
eration,  or  Blefting  of  the  Vcfiels  ufed  at  the  Altar, 
&c.  2.  The  Miff  a! ;  which  contains  the  Canon  of 

the  Mafs,  and  is  a  Compilation  of  felt* ft  Prayers, 
made  by  feveral  Popes,  at  different  Times,  to  be  re¬ 
cited  by  the  Priefls,  with  a  low  Voice,  immediately 
before,  and  after  the  Confecrarion  of  the  Bread  and 
Wine  •,  the  F.  pi  flics,  Gofpels,  Collefts,  Prefaces,  Of¬ 
fertories,  iftc.  lor  all  Moftcs  throughout  the  whole 
Year.  3.  The  Breviary,  containing  the  Office,  or  Li- 

4  •  ft  «  .  ^  « 


Diurnal,  which  contains  what’s  call’d  Les  p^i-s 
heures,  viz.  Prime ,  Tierce ,  Sext,  None,  Vefpers ,  and 
Complies.  5.  The  Ritual,  containing  the  Ceremonies 

for  the  Admini Araiion  of  Sacraments,  and  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead.  6.  The'  Pfalter,  containing  all  t]le 
Pfalms,  commonly  with  the  Mufick  to  it,  very  fo. 
lemn,  call’d  by  the  Roman  Church  Chant  Gregorian • 
as  began  to  be  lung,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Gregorl 
the  Great ,  and  by  his  Order.  7.  The  Martyred 
which  is  a  Book  containing  a  very  fhort  Accuunuf 
the  Lives  of  Martyrs,  Confeflors,  Virgins,  &V,  cf 
all  Ages,  ever  fince  the  Beginning  of  the  CkriS:icn 
Church ;  and  digefted,  by  Order,  with  Regard  to 
the  Day,  Month,  and  Year  they  died,  or  luHi-r’d 
in  *,  under  what  Emperor,  Proconful,  &c.  which 
is  read  every  Morning  at  the  End  of  the  Hour  of 
Prime. 

In  the  Greek  Church,  the  Church’s  Books  arr, 
Menologium ,  Euchologium ,  Tropologinm ,  &c.  alfo  the 
Book  of  Peace,  Liber  Pacts,  which  is  a  Book  giwn 
to  be  killed  in  the  Ceremony  of  the  Mafs.  The  Mu. 
fick  Book,  containing  the  Pfalms,  Troparie.%  and 
other  Prayers  of  that  Kind  which  are  ufed  to  be  func 
with  the  Notes  mark’d  to  each.  Book  of  Liturgies 
Liber  Lit  nr gi  arum,  containing  not  all  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Greek  Church,  but  only  the  four  now  in  pc 
viz.  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Bofil,  of  St.  ChryfoSlome ,  that 
of  the  Prefanftified ,  and  that  of  Sc.  James  ;  which  is 
only  ufed  in  the  Church  of  Jcrufalem ,  and  that  but 
once  a  Year. 

The  Englifh  Church  Books,  in  Ufe  in  the  Middle 
of  the  tenth  Century,  as  enumerated  in  Elf  rick's  Ca- 
nons,  were,  the  Bible,  Pfalter ,  Epi  Sties ,  Goff  eh' 
Book ,  Mafs- Book,  Song- Book,  or  Antiphonary ,  Ma¬ 
nual,  Kalendar,  Paffional,  or  Marlyrology,  Peniten¬ 
tial,  and  the  Lofton  Book ;  but  all  thefe  Books  were 
abolifh’d  by  3  and  4  Ed.  6.  c.  10. 

The  Books,  call’d  fpiritual  Books,  are  alfo  a  Sort 
of  divine  ones,  as  conducive  to  Piety  and  Virtue; 
fuch  are  thole  of  St.  John  Climax,  St.  Francis  b 
Sales ,  Sr.  Therefa ,  Thomas  a  Kempt s,  Granadtrft 
Dr.  H or  neck,  &c. 

There  are  fome  Books  efteem’d  as  divine,  by  fomc 
Christian  Societies,  and  condemn’d  by  others  as  here¬ 
tical,  and  by  them  call’d  prohibited  Books,  bcuule 
forbidden  by  the  Superiors  of  the  Church. 

The  Popes  in  the  Roman  Calholick  Church  havetfi; 
Power  to  condemn  what  Books  they  judge  contrary 
to  the  Faith,  and  have  e flab li fil’d  a  Congregation  at 
Rome,  whole  Bufinefs  is  to  examine  Books,  and  to  put 
fuch  as  they  think  fit  to  prohibit  the  reading  or  felling 
of,  into  the  Index,  which  is  the  Name  by  which  the 
Catalogue  of  prohibited  Books  is  call’d.  Thofe 
Books,  thus  prohibited,  are  qualified,  in  this  Index, as 
heretical,  or  lchifmatical,  or  tending  to  Herefy,  or 
Scliifm,  &c.  Among  the  heretical,  fome  are  here¬ 
tical  of  the  firfl:  Clal’s,  as  the  Books  of  S  a  be  Hi  us,  d- 
rius,  Neflorius,  Mont  anus.  Mar  cion.  Manes,  Ebiau 
Novat,  Paul  of  Samofate,  &c.  and  others  ol  the  le* 
cond  Clafs,  as  all  the  Books  written  in  Defence  ol  any 
Flerefy  whatever.  ri 'h ere  is  alfo  this  other  D  flurence, 
that  fome  of  thole  Books  are  condemn’d  purely  and 
abfolutely,  and  others  only  donee  corrigantur,  till  they 
are  correfted. 


Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  was  the  firfl  w ho  pro¬ 
cur’d  an  Index  to  be  publifli’d  of  the  B  )oks  condemn’d 
by  the  Inquifition  of  Spain.  Pope  Paul  IV.  took  the 

Flint,  and  in  1559  order’d  the  Congregation  ol  the 

holy  Office  at  Ro?ne  to  print  a  fecond.  Pius  V.  re¬ 
commended  the  Matter  to  the  Council  <  f  Trent,  who 
made  another;  after  this,  the  Duke  of  Alva  proem  v 

another  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1 .6 7 1 « 

VIII,  in  1596,  publifliM  a  very  copious  one,  call  c\  y 
the  Name  of  the  Roman  Index.  There  were j  t*° 
turgy,  which  every  Pnefl,  Deacon,  and  Suhdencon,  others,  publifli’d  in  1583,  and  1612,  by  the  Cardma  s 
oblig’d  to  recite  daily,  throughout  the  whole  Year,  Guiroci  and  Sandovals  and  feveral  others  by  the  n 

~  ......  quifitors,  and  Mailers  of  the  facred  Palace.  I  he  mo 

confulcrable  of  all  the  Indices,  is  that  of  Sot  tom  ay  01 
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i  wuhu>  u  iw  nun.  uauy,  unuii^muii  me  w 

and  which  is  recited  or  lung  every  Day,  in  all  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  Collegiate  Churches  j  in  all  Convents  or 
Monufleries,  ol  Monks,  Fryers,  and  Nuns.  4,  The 


which  was  made  for  ail  the  States  fubjeft  to  the  am 
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oF  Spain  9  and  comprehends  al!  th6  others,  comihg 

down  as  low  as  the  Year  1667 

Moft  of  the  Books  contain  a  in  the  Index ,  have 
been  burn’d  by  the  common  Executioners,  co  ftigma- 
tize  them  with  a  Mark  of  Infamy,  and  render  them 
odious  throughout  all  Ages  •,  a  fevere  Cuftom  bor¬ 
row’d  from  the  Romans *  who  ufed  to  have  that  Pu- 
nifhment  executed  by  a  legal  Sentence.  Sometimes 
fhe  Care  of  the  Execution  was  committed  to  Trium¬ 
viri,  appointed  on  Purpofe ;  fome times  to  the  Pr<c- 
ior/  and  fometinies  to  the  ARdiles.  Labienus ,  whom, 
from  his  fatirical  Spirit,  fome  call’d  Rabienus ,  is  faid 
t0  }iave  been  the  firft  who  underwent  the  Severity  of 
jr  His  Enemies  procur’d  a  Senatus  Con  fid  turn,  where¬ 
by  all  his  Books,  publifh’d  during  feveral  Years,  were 
order’d  to  be  collected,  and  burnt.  c  The  Thing, 
i  fays  Seneca ,  then  appear’d  new  and  ftrange  to  take 

<  Revenue  on  Learning  ;  Res  nova  infueta  fup- 
plicium  *de  Jiudiis  fumi!  Cajfius  Servius ,  a  Friend  of 
Labienus,  hearing  the  Sentence  pronounc’d,  cried 
aloud,  4  That  they  muft  burn  him  too,  fince  he  had 

<  o0t  all  the  Books  by  Heart.’  Nunc  me  vivtim  uri 
oportet  qui  illos  didici.  Rabienus  could  not  furvive 
his  Books,  but  (hutting  himfelf  up  in  the  Tomb  of 
his  Anceftors,  pin’d  away,  and  was  buried  alive.  Had 
Labienus  wrote  in  our  Days,  the  burning  his  Books 
had  heighten’d  their  Merit,  and  his  Reputation  ;  and 
no  Doubt  made  the  Fortune  of  fome  Bookfeller  or 

other. 

I  divide  human  Books  into  publick  and  particular 
Books,  Publick  Books  are  thofe  written  for  the  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  Utility,  or  of  the  whole  World  in  general  ; 
as  the  univerfal  Hiftory  of  the  World  *,  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  Religion,  Cufloms,  Manners,  Laws,  &c. 
of  all  Nations ;  Treatifes  of  all  Sorts  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  for  a  general  Inftru&ion ;  or  of  fome  Na¬ 
tion  in  particular,  as  the  Hiftory  of  the  Beginning 
and  Progrefs  of  a  Nation  •,  the  Books  of  its  Laws 
and  Cuftoms,  the  Books  of  Records,  £s fc. 

The  Books  which  I  call  particular,  are  thofe  which 
do  not  concern  immediately  the  general  Good ;  and 
treat  only  of  fome  particular  Subject,  which  can  only 
flatter  the  human  Curiofity. 

Among  human  Books,  fome  are  good,  as  thofe 
which  tend  coward  maintaining  the  juft  Harmony 
which  fhould  fubfift  in  a  civil  Society  ;  or  ferve  to 
promote  Learning,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Commerce, 
tfc.  others  vicious  and  profane  ;  fuch  are  all  thofe 
written  with  the  Defign  to  debauch  our  Principles  and 
our  Morals ;  which  neverthelefs  are,  at  prefent,  the 
belt  Books,  if  we’ll  (peak  the  Language  of  Book- 
fellers,  who  call  no  other  Books  good,  but  thofe  which 
fell  well,  let  them  be  ever  fo  obfeene.  There  are 
other  Books  call’d  profane,  though  they  are  not  cri¬ 
minal,  nor  vicious,  but  only  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
thofe  which  treat  of  Matters  of  Religion,  in  the  fame 
Senfe  we  diftinguilh  profane  Hiftory  from  facred  Hi¬ 
ftory.  InthisSenfe,  Seneca ,  Xenophon ,  &c.  are  pro¬ 
fane  Authors,  and  all  the  Pontifical,  Ritual,  Augural, 
Arufpicine,  Acheron  tick,  Fulgural,  Fatal,  &c.  Books 

°f  the  Roman 5)  arc  to  be  accounted  profane  among 
us. 

The  Pontifical  Book9  of  the'  Romans,  Libri  Ponti¬ 
ficates,  were  thofe  appointed  by  Numa  to  be  kept  by 

the  Pont  if  ex  maxima  s,  defcribing  all  the  Ceremonies, 
Sacrifices,  Fcalls,  Prayers,  and  other  religious  Mat- 
,trs»  with  the  Manners  and  Circumftanccs  wherewith 
c,tch  was  to  be  celebrated  \  t  he  fc  were  a  l  fo  call’d  in  di¬ 
pt  amenta,  as  containing  the  Names  of  all  the  Gods, 

the  Occafions  and  Formula’s  of  invoking  each, 
he  Ritual  Books,  Libri  ri tunics,  were  thofe  which 
yircftcd  the  Order  and  Manner  of  founding,  build- 
'['K*  and  confecrating  Cities,  Temples,  and  Altars  5 
the  Ceremonies  belonging  to  Walls,  Gates,  Tribes, 
burim,  Camps,  the  Augural  Books,  Libri  att- 
Wtr ales,  call’d  by  Cicero ,  Libri  rcconditi ,  were  thofe 
wherein  the  Science  of  foretelling  Futurity,  from  the 
jft&luand  Fluttering  of  Birds,  were  contain’d.  The 
rijlpicinc  Books,  Libri  aruffneini ,  contain’d  the  My- 
lcrics  oi  divining  from  the  Entrails  of  Yidlims,  The 


Acherontick  Books,  (call’d  alfo  Libri  etrttfei ,  frorii  a 
Suppofition  that  they  were  the  Work  of  Tages  the  E- 
trurian )  contain’d  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Acheron * 
which  is  the  Reafon  why  fome  confotind  therfl  with 
the  Libri  arufpicini ,  and  others  make  no  Difference 
between  them  and  the  Libri  fatales,  or  fatal  Books  • 
wherein  were  written  the  Ages,  or  Terms  of  the 
Lives  of  Men,  according  to  the  Hetrurian  Difcipline. 
Thefe  were  confulted  by  the  Romans  in  all  publick 
Calamities,  and  Inftrudions  taken  from  them  how  td 
appeafe  the  irritated  Deities.  The  Fulgural  Books* 
Libri  fulgurates ,  were  written  touching  Thunder  and 
Lightning,  and  the  Interpretation  thereof ;  as  that 
compos’d  by  the  Tufcan  Nymph  Bigois ,  prefer v’d  in 
the  Temple  of  Apollo.  And  the  Sybilline  Books  were 
thofe  compos’d  by  certain  ProphetefTes,  depofited  in 
the  Capitol  under  the  Care  of  the  Duumviri.  We 
have  but  very  few  of  all  thofe  Sorts  of  Books  left; 

But  we  cannot  fa.y  the  fame  of  the  Books  written  by 
profane  Authors,  which  have  been  carefully  tranfmit- 
ted  to  us,  even  from  the  dark  Times  of  Homer ,  in  all 
their  Purity*  efpecialfy  thofe  of  the  moft  eminent  in 
all  kind  of  Erudition  *  for  all  human  Sciences,  and 
liberal  Arts,  having  been  more  encourag’d  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  than  by  any  other  Nation,  before, or  fince,  they 
had  took  Care  to  preferve  among  them  all  the  beft 
Authors,  written  before  the  Foundation  of  the  Re- 
publick,  that  they  might  ferve  as  Rudiments  td 
thofe  who  would  improve  their  natural  Talents  in  the 
fame  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  which  they  had  the  defil’d 
Succefs;  for  we  are  oblig’d  to  confefs,  that  very  fev/ 
Nations  have  produc’d  fo  good  Authors  as  the  Romans 
have  done,  and  none  better. 

Under  the  Reign  of  Auguflus,  which  was  alfo  that 
of  the  Learned,  Pliny  excell’d  in  the  natural  Hi¬ 
ftory,  of  which  he  has  wrote  feveral  very  curious 
Books,  but  they  are  difgrac’d  by  a  vaft  Number  of 
Improbabilities,  which  have  added  a  very  fcandalous 
Epithet  to  his  Name.  Afinius  Pollio ,  Quintus  Albe¬ 
rt  us,  Cajftus  Sever  us,  Voticnus ,  Mont  anus,  Domilius 
Afer ,  and  Quintilian ,  acquir’d  a  very  great  Reputa-. 
tion  for  their  Eloquence  •,  we  have  the  Inftitutions  of 
Rhetorick  of  the  laft,  which  deferve  the  Name  of  a 
perfect  Work.  .  Afconitts  Pedianus  was  an  excellent 
Grammarian,  and  is  very  much  valu’d  for  his  Inter¬ 
pretations  of  Cicero ,  who  carried  the  Palm  for  Elo¬ 
quence,  which  is  plainly  feen  in  his  Works,  which 
have  been,  and  will  be  admir’d  throughout  all  Ages,  as 
inimitable.  An  Englijh  Gentleman  has  lately  tran- 
fiated  his  Orations  into  Englifo,  with  an  admirably 
Succefs,  which  I  hope  has  met  with  a  due  Encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  learned  World..  I  fpeak  on  this  Oc- 
cafion  according  to  my.  particular  Sentiment,  and  with¬ 
out  Partiality,  fince  the  Tranflator  is  a  perfect  Stran¬ 
ger  to  me. 

Poetry  was  alfo  then  carried  to  its  greateft  Perfec¬ 
tion.  Virgil  alone  could  be  an  Honour  to  feVeral 
Centuries ;  France  pofifefTes  all  his  Beauties  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Transition  of  the  Abbot  do  Villeloiti.  Ovid 
for  the  happy  Facility  of  his  Expreflions,  Tibullus  for 
his  Purity,  and  Horace  for  his  Strength  and  Energy* 
are  plac’d  in  the  firft  Rank  of  thofe  who  cultivated 
then  the  Fields  of  the  Mufes  •,  the  laft  hinder’d  the 
Romans  from  envying  Pindartts  to  the  Greeks,  Lucan 
by  his  beautiful  Verfes  excited  Nero' s  Jeuloufy,  who 
afiedted,  with  a  Paftion  beneath  a  great  Emperor,  of 
being  a  Poet.  Lucan  had  certainly  a  great  deal  of 
Wit,  and  a  vaft  Genius*  as  appears  in  his  Defcrip* 
tions  j  but  he  was  guilty  of  the  Imficrfetflion  common 
to  young  Men,  of  going  often  farther  than  the  Subje.dh 
would  bear.  Some  value  him  too  much,  and  others 
too  little  j  for  if  he  has  his  Faults,  he  has  alfo  his 
Perfections.  Valerius  Fla  ecus,  Martial ,  and  Juvenal , 
appear’d  under  Domitian\  the  laft  is  very  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  Horace  for  the  trite  Gharafter  of  the  Satire* 
Perftus,  who  preceded  him,  was  not  willing,  as  1  flip* 
pofe,  we  fhould  under  (land  him,  and  is  not  worthy 
of  the  Trouble  his  Interpreters  have  taken  to  explain 
him.  As  for  the  tragical  Seneca,  he  is  an  excellent 
Original  in  his  Kind.  Statius ,  in  his  The ba ides,  has 
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fome  Strength^  but  is  not  eafily  underftood,  and  has 
Reafon  to  confefs  that  he  follows  the  Mneid  a-far 

off. 

Tacitus  is  the  moft  illuftrious  Hiftorian  of  thofe 
Times.  Titus  Livy  had  wrote  in  the  Time  of  the 
Republick.  The  Learned  are  divided  for  thefe  two 
Authors ;  each  has  his  Merit,  but  thofe  of  the  beft 
Tafte  are  for  the  fir  ft,  again  ft  the  fecond,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  wants  his  Purity.  The  beft  Criticks  of  his 
Time  have  reproach’d  him  with  Puiavinity,  i.e.  that 
he  had  fomething  of  the  Dialed  of  Padua  ;  but  we 
are  not  capable  at  prefenc  of  fo  nice  a  Diftindtion. 
We  have  loft  feveral  Pieces  of  both,  which  had  been 
a  great  Treafure  for  our  Libraries,  and  had  inform’d 
us  of  a  thoufand  Things  which  have  been  buried  in 
Oblivion,  or  which  the  other  Hiftorians  have  not  ex¬ 
actly  treated.  The  Brevity  of  Tacitus  wants  the  whole 
Attention  of  a  learned  Man,  not  to  be  flopp’d  by  his 
Circumlocutions,  which  are  rather  Greek  than  Latin. 
Valerius  Maximus ,  who  was  much  in  Favour  with 
Augujlus ,  Higinus ,  Denis  of  Hali car noffe,  and  Jofe- 
phus ,  acquir’d  alfo  a  great  deal  of  Efteem  ;  ’tis  true, 
that  the  laft  who  has  wrote  of  the  Antiquities  and  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  is  reproach’d  with  Negli¬ 
gence,  and  Want  of  Sincerity  in  his  Narrations. 
Some  Authors  make  Quintus  Cur  tins  contemporary 
with  thefe  abovemention  d  ;  but  if  the  Time  when  he 
liv’d  is  uncertain,  every  Body  agrees  that  he  has  wrote 
very  well  the  Hiftory  of  Alexander ,  and  that  there 
cannot  be  a  mere  florid  Style. 

Herodian  is  much  valu’d  for  his  Hiftory,  which  he 
continues  from  the  Death  of  Antoninus  the  Philofo- 
pher,  to  Balbinus  and  Maximus ,  in  eight  Books  ; 
whofe  Attick  Style,  without  Affectation,  is  clean  and 
elegant.  Photius  fays,  chat  few  Hiftorians  furpafs 
him.  It  is  from  him  we  learn  diftindlly  the  Ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  Apotheofe ,  or  Confecration  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  which  he  deferibes  with  a  peculiar  Care, 
on  Oecafion  of  the  Funeral  Honours  render’d  to  Se¬ 
ver  us  by  his  two  Sons.  Suidas  fays,  that  Herodian 
had  wrote  feveral  other  Works. 


I  have  judged  it  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  enter  here 
into  this  Particular,  with  Regard  to  Authors,  chat 
henceforward  one  might  be  capable  to  choofe 
Books ,  and  to  make  a  juft  Difference  between  good  and 
bad  Authors,  which  is  a  Science  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  Study  of  th* 
Belles  Lettres.  For  how  can  we  make  Choice  of  a 
Book)  if  we  have  not  the  leaft  Notion  of  its  Author? 
And  how  can  we  acquire  that  Notion,  otherwife  than 
by  the  Judgment  the  learned  World  has  formed  of 
him?  therefore  I  confider  this  Treatife  on  Books,  as 
one  of  the  mod  neceffary,  and  the  moft  effential  of 
my  whole  Work;  and  as  entertaining  as  any  other, 
Several  Authors,  and  Chambers ,  in  particular,  have  at¬ 
tempted  this  Subject,  with  giving  the  Definition  q£ 
very  few  of  the  Books  here  mentioned,  but  he  ones 
no  farther ;  therefore  the  Reader  can  learn  from 
him  that  there  have  been  fuch  and  fuch  Books,  and 
that  there  are  yet  fuch  and  fuch  others*,  but  we  arc 
left  to  choofe  among  them  thofe  we  like  beft,  without 
knowing  how  to  choofe  them  ;  which  great  Incon- 
veniency  I  endeavour  to  remedy,  by  having  confulred 
the  beft  Criticks  of  all  Ages,  efpecially  thofe  who 
could  not  be  biafs’d  by  any  Confideration  whatever; 
and  by  ftating  fairly  and  candidly  their  feveral  Senti¬ 
ments. 

I  make  no  mention  in  this  Place  of  the  antient  Phi- 
lofophers,  becaufe  1  defign  to  make  a  whole  Treatife 
of  their  feveral  Opinions. 

Books  are  certainly  of  Divine  Invention,  fince  the 
oldeft  we  have  any  warranted  Account  of,  and  which 
confequently  has  been  the  firft,  is  the  Decalogue  given 
to  Mofes  by  God  himlelf,  who  wrote  it  on  Stones, 
Men  afterwards  taking  the  Hint  from  it  began  cowrite 
Books  likewife,  but  on  different  Matters ;  for  inftead 
of  Stones  they  made  irfe  of  Parts  of  Vegetables  for 
Matter  of  their  Books ,  as  of  the  Leaves  and  Barks; 
efpecially  the  Leaves  of  Palm-Trees,  and  the  Rinds 
and  Barks  o C  Telia  or  Philyra ,  and  the  Egyptian  Pa¬ 
pyrus  ;  which  continued  long  the  common  Matter  or 
Books  ;  infomuch  that  moft  of  the  Names  and  Terms 


Dion  Coffins ,  born  at  Nice  in  Bithynia ,  after  he  had 
been  raifed  to  the  Honours  of  the  Republick,  as  far 
as  the  Confulfliip,  by  the  Emperors  Commodus ,  Per¬ 
il  nax,  and  Alexander ,  wrote  a  Roman  Hiftory,  which 
gain’d  him  a  great  deal  of  Applaufe.  Of  the  eighty 
Books  divided  into  eight  Decades,  which  it  contain’d, 
we  have  loft  the  firft  forty-four,  of  which  we  have 
but  fev^  Fragments.  What  follows,  from  the  thirty- 
fifth  to  the  fixtieth,  is  perfcdl  enough  ;  but  we  have 
but  an  Abridgment  of  the  five  laft,  by  Xiphilinus . 
He  had  began  his  Hiftory  at  the  Time  of  /Eneas,  and 
ended  it  at  Alexander  Severn s,  with  whom  he  had 
been  Conful.  In  his  Hiftory  we  read  thofe  two  ex¬ 
cellent  Harangues  o  ['  Agr  ip  pa  and  Muon  as  to  Auguftus , 
on  the  Conful tation  of  abdicating  the  Empire,  or  of 
keeping  it  :  Nothing  of  the  Kind  can  be  ftrongcr, 
but  he  is  juflly  blam’d  for  having  fhevv’d  himfelf  too 
partial  fur  C.cfar  againft  Pompey ,  and  for  Anthony 
again  ft  Cicero ,  whole  Reputation  he  endeavours  to 
blacken,  by  puerile  and  malicious  A  ecu  fat  ions.  He 
likewife  ulcs  Seneca  very  ill,  and  reprefents  him  as 
a  Man  more  diforder’cl  in  Ids  Life,  than  he  appears 
wife  in  his  Writings.  Photius  judges  him  clearer 
than  Thucydides ,  whofe  high  Style,  fays  he,  Dion  has 
imitated  in  his  Harangues.  Suidas  makes  him  the 
Author  of  fome  other  Works,  and  Raphael  Valor  an 
gives  him  three  Books,  intitul’d,  the  Prince,  and 
fume  Treat iles  of  Morality. 

The  ] urij'pruckmc  had  been  happily  cultivated,  by 
VI plan,  Paul,  Pompon  ins,  Sabinus ,  call’d  the  Cato  of 
his  Age,  Rabins,  and  Mr,  deft  inns,  who  had  been 
Privy  Coimccllors,  and  Friends  of  the  Emperor  A- 
Lxander  Sever  us. 

But  alas  1  the  great  Lnftre  and  Reputation  Learning 
and  the  Learned  had  acquir’d  during  the  fortunate 
Davs  of  the  Republick,  and  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
iuffer’d  the  fune  EcJipfe  with  its  Glory;  and  we  have 
never  f'een  fince  another  Cicero ,  another 
Horace,  an  Ovid ,  &<:. 

* 


belonging  to  Books,  in  moft  Languages,  arc  taken 
thence:  As  the  Greek  Bibles,  the  Latin  Liber,  Cciitf, 
Folium,  TabuU,  and  the  Englifh  Book  itfelf.  We 
may  add,  that  Barks  appear  ftill  in  fome  Meafure  re¬ 
tained  for  Books  in  certain  of  the  northern  Countries, 
as  among  the  Calmttcks  Tartars,  where  a  Library  was 
larely  difeovered  by  the  Ruffians,  of  an  unufual  Form, 
as  well  as  Matter;  the  Books  were  exceedingly  long, 
but  no  Breadth  ;  the  Leaves  were  thick,  and  made 
of  Barks  of  Trees,  fnieered  over  with  a  double 
Varnifh  ;  the  Ink  or  Writing  being  white  on  a 
black  Ground. 

By  Degrees  Wax,  then  Leather,  were  introducer., 
efpecially  the  Skins  of  Goats  and  Sheep,  of  which  at 
length  Parchment  was  prepared;  then  Lead  came  m 
Ufe ;  alfo  Linen,  Silk,  Horn ;  and  Lafily , 
itfelf. 

We  learn  from  Scripture  that  the  firft  Books  worn  1[J 
Form  of  Blocks  and  Tables,  under  the  Appellation  of 
Sepber ,  which  the  Scpluagint  render  a  Square 
Tables,  of  which  Form  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
Book  of  the  Law,  Book  or  Bill  of  Divorce,  Book 
Curfes,  (Ac.  appear  to  have  been.  But  when  flexib e 
Matter  came  to  be  wrote  on,  they  found  it  more  con* 
venient  to  make  their  Books  in  Form  of  Rolls,  caiW 
by  the  Greeks,  xovlamoc,  by  the  Latins,  V ohonuuh 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  Ufe  among  the  antient 
Jews,  as  well  as  Grecians ,  Romans,  Perfions,  nn( 
even  Indians .  The  Rolls,  or  Volumes,  were  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  Sheets,  fattened  to  each  other,  am 
rolled  upon  a  Stick,  or  Umbilicus ;  the  whole  making 
a  Kind  of  Column  or  Cylinder,  which  was  to  be  nl* 
naged  by  the  Umbilicus,  as  a  Handle  ;  it  being 
pured  a  Kind  of  Crime  to  take  hold  of  the  Roll  it  «  • 
The  Oucttde  of  the  Volume  was  called  Irons, 
Ends  of  the  Umbilicus,  Cornua,  Horns ;  which  w 
ufually  carved ;  and  adorned,  likewife,  with 
Silver,  Ivory,  or  even  Gold  and  precious  ,  ' 
The  Title,  was  (luck  on  the  Outfide. 
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.  i  nip  Volume,  when  extended,  might  make  a  Yard 

:  a  half  wide,  and  fifty  long... 

Of  fijch  Books  did  the  Libraries  chiefly  con  ft  ft,  ’till 

fonie  Centuries  after  Chrift.  The  Form  which  oh- 
ins  among  us,  is  the  Square,  compofed  of  feparate 
Leaves-,  which  was  alfo  known,  though  little  ufed 
amon^  the  Antients,  having  been  invented  by  Atta- 
King  of  Per£arnus>  t^lfc  *ame  a^°  invented 
jhrchment  j  but  it  has  now  beep  fo  long  in  Poffeffion 
rbt  the  oldeft  Manulcripts  are  found  in  it.  Montf an¬ 
con  allures  us  that  of  all  the  antient  Greek  Manufcripts 
he  has  i’een,  there~are  but  two  in  the  Roll-Form,  the 
reft  being  made  up  much  after  the  Manner  of  the  mo. 

ckrn  Boohs . 

To  the  Form  of  Books  belongs  alfo  the  (Economy 
of  the  Infide  ;  or  the  Order  and  Arrangement  of 
points  and  Letters  into  Lines  and  Pages,  with  Mar- 
oins,  and  other  Appurtenances ;  which  has  undergone 
many  Changes.  At  firfl  the  Letters  were  only  di¬ 
vided  into  Lines,  then  into  feparate  Words  ;  which 
by  Degrees  were  noted  with  Accents,  and  diftributed 
by  Points  and  Stops  into  Periods,  Paragraphs,  Chap¬ 
ters,  and  other  Divifions.  In  fome  Countries,  as 
among  the  Orientals,  the  Lines  began  from  Right, 
and  run  to  the  Leftwards ;  in  others,  as  the  northern 
and  weftern  Nations,  from  the  Left  to  the  Rightwards ; 
others,  as  the  Grecians ,  followed  both  Directions  al¬ 
ternately,  going  in  the  one  and  returning  in  the  other, 
called  Bonftrophedon .  In  moll  Countries  the  Lines 
run  from  Side  to  Side  of  the  Page  ;  in  fome,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Cbinefe ,  from  Top  to  Bottom.  Again,  the 
Page  in  fome  is  entire  and  uniform  ;  in- others  divided 
into  Columns;  in  others  diftinguifhed  into  Text  and 
Notes,  either  marginal,  or  at  the  Bottom  ;  ufually  it 
is  1  unfilled  with  Signatures  and  Catch- Words ;  fome- 
times  alfo  with  a  Regifter,  to  difeover  whether  the 
Book  be  compleat.  To  thefe  are  occafionally  added 
the  Apparatus  of  Summaries, or  Side  Notes-,  the  Em- 
belliHiments  of  red,  gold,  or  enamelPd  initial  Letters, 
Head-Pieces,  Tail- Pieces,  Effigies,  Schemes,  Maps, 
and  the  like.  The  End  of  the  Book,  now  denoted  by 
Finis ,  was  antiently  marked  with  a  <J,  called  Coro- 
iiis,  and  the  whole  frequently  walked  with  an  Oil 
drawn  from  Cedar,  or  Citron  Chips,  ftrewed  between 
the  Leaves  to  preferve  it  from  rotting.  There  alfo 
occurs  certain  Formula’s  at  the  Beginning  and  End 
of  Books :  As  among  the  Jews ,  the  Words,  cjlo 
forth ,  which  we  find  at  the  End  of  the  Books  of  Exo¬ 
dus,  Leviticus ,  Numbers ,  Ezekiel ,  &c.  to  exhort  the 
Header  to  be  couragious,  and  proceed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Book.  The  Conclufions  were  alfo  often  guarded 
with  Imprecations  againft  fuch  as  fhould  falfify  them ; 
of  which  we  have  an  In  (lance  in  the  Apocalypfe. 

Books,  with  Regard  to  their  Manufacture,  may  be 
divided  into  Manufcripts • ;  thofe  written  with  the  Hand, 
whether  originally  by  the  Authors,  called  Autographs , 
or  at  Second-Hand,  by  Librarii ,  or  Copifts ,  &c. 
Printed,  thofe  wrought  off  from  the  Prefa,  Books 
in  Quires,  or  Sheets ,  thofe  not  bound,  or  Hitched. 
Books  in  Folio ,  thofe  wherein  a  Sheet  is  folded  but 
once,  or  makes  two  Leaves  or  four  Pages.  Books  in 
where  it  makes  four  Leaves*,  in  8 vo,  where  eight ; 
!n  turn,  where  twelve;  in  160,  where  fix  tee  n  ;  and 
in  24°,  where  twenty* four. 

There  have  been  erected,  alrnofl  ever  fince  the  firfl 
Invention  of  Books ,  at  lead  from  the  Time  they  began 
t0  increafe  in  Number,  particular  Places  for  their  Re¬ 
ceptions,  which  Places,  in  Proccfa  of  Time,  have 
ccn  changed  into  publick  Edifices,  called  Libraries, 

by  fcvcral  Authors  attributed  to  the 
it  brews ;  from  whom  the  other  Nations  took  the 
unt,  and  Ofmanduas ,  King  of  Egypt  firfl;  who  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diodorus,  had  a  Library  built  in  his  Pa- 
.a!rc»  with  this  Infcription  over  the  Door, 

nor  were  the  Ptolemy* s,  who  reigned  in  the 
;!v]C  Country»  ^  curious  and  magnificent  in  Books, 
]>,rS%  v’  .  l7*  Speaks  of  a  Library  of  the  Kings  of 
I .yia\  wbich  fome  imagine  to  have  confided  of  the 

dturiane  of  that  Nation,  and  of  Memoirs  of  the  Af¬ 


fairs  of  State  ;  but  in  EfFedl,  it  appears  rather  to  have 
been  a  Depository  of  Laws,  Charters,  and  Ordinan¬ 
ces  of  the  Kings.  The  Hebrew  Text  calls  ic  the 
Houfe  of  Treafures ,  and  afterwards  the  Houfe  of  the 
Rolls,  where  the  Treafures  were  laid  up.  We  may 
with  more  Reaton  call  that  a  Library,  mentioned  in 
the  fecond  of  Ef dr  as,  to  have  been  built  by  Nehemiah, 
and  in  which  were  preferved  the  Books  of  the  Prophets 
of  David ,  and  the  Letters  of  their  Kings. 

The  Tyrant  Pififtratns  was  the  firfl  who  erected  a 
Library  at  Athens*  though  Strabo  refers  the  Honour  of 
it  to  Ariftotle .  Xerxes  tranfported  that  of  Pififtratns 
into  Perfia,  which  was  afterwards  brought  back  by 
Seleucus  Nicanor  to  Athens ,  long  after  it  was  plunder¬ 
ed  by  Sylla,  and  re-eftablifhed  by  Adrian.  Plutarch 
informs  us,  that  under  Eunienes  there  was  a  Library  at 
Pergamus ,  containing  200,000  Books,  Tyrannion,  a 
celebrated  Grammarian,  contemporary  with  Pompsy, 
had  a  Library  of  3000  Volumes.  That  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  according  to  A.  Gcllius ,  contained  700,000  Vo¬ 
lumes,  all  in  Rolls,  burnt  by  Ciefar's  Soldiers.  Con- 
flan  tine,  and  his  Succefiors,  ereflcd  a  magnificent  one 
at  Conftantinople  \  which,  in  the  eighth  Century  con¬ 
tained  300,000  Volumes,  all  burnt  by  Order  of  Leo 
If  our  us ;  and  among  the  reft,  one  wherein  the  Iliad 
and  Qdyffee  were  written  in  Letters  of  Gold,  on  the 
Guts  of  a  Serpenr. 

The  mod  celebrated  Libraries  of  antient  Rome  were 
the  Ulpian  and  the  Palaiin .  They  alfo  boa  ft  much  of 
the  Libraries  of  Paulas  JEmilius ,  who  conquered 
Perfnts  5  of  Lucillius  Lucullus,  of  Afinius  Pollio ,  Alli- 
cus,  Julius  Sever  us,  Domitian,  Serenas,  Pamphilus 
Martyr,  and  the  Emperors  Gordian  and  Trajan. 

St.  Jero7ne ,  Anqftafius ,  and  others,  inform  us,  that 
antiently  every  large  Church  had  its  Library,  which 
is  yet  pradtifed  in  feveral  Chriftian  Countries;  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Abbeys  and  other  Monafteries ;  each  of 
which  has  its  Library,  more  or  lefs  numerous.  Mod 
of  thofe  Libraries  are  publick  ones;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
the  curious  may  refort  thither,  at  any  Time,  and  en¬ 
tertain  themfelves  with  what  Book  they  pleafe,  which 
can  be  met  with  in  that  Library,  without  coding  them 
&ny  Thing,  if  even  they  were  to  copy  whole  Volumes. 
That  of  St.  Vidor,  of  Sr.  Genevieve,  and  feveral 
otHers  at  Paris,  are  of  that  Kind,  and  are  cmbellifh- 
ed  .not  only  with  a  vaft  Number  of  printed  Books,  but 
likewife  with  feveral  antient  Manufcripts,  fome  of 
them  Originals,  in  all  Languages.  The  moft  antient, 
nioft  famous;  and  moft  rich  in  original  Manufcripts, 
and  moft  numerous  oi  the  whole  World,  is  that  of 
the  King  o P  France,  at  the  dime  Place,  began  by 
Francis- 1.  augmented  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  corn- 
pleated  by  M.  Colbert,  to  which  the  learned  and  cu¬ 
rious  are  alfo  permitted  to  re  fort.*  By  the  Regulation 
of  the  Library  at  Paris,  no  Books  of  any  Kind  can  be 
publifhed  before  two  Copies  of  ic,  neatly  bound,  have 
been  dCpofited  in  the  King’s  Library,  which  confider- 
ing  the  Inclination  the  French  Nation  has  to  writing, 
and  the  great  Number  of  religious  Orders,  who  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  to  it,  efpccially  rhe  celebrated  Congre¬ 
gation  of  St.  Maure,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict, 
who  pubiifhed  often  feveral  very  confiderable  Works, 
as  the  Verfton  of  the  antient  Fathers,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  large  Commentaries,  mull  render,  in 
Time,  that  Library,  one  of  the  Wonders  of  the 
World.  I  am  furprifed  the  fame  Method  is  not  prac¬ 
ticed  here  in  England,  where  tlicre  could  be  found  as 
many  good  Authors,  if  they  were  to  meet  with  the 
fame  Encouragement. 

The  next  to  this  i9  that  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome , 
founded  by  Pope  Nicholas  in  1450;  and  though  it 
had  been  deftroyed  fince  by  the  Con  liable  Dc  Bourbon, 
in  the  taking  of  Rome,  ic  was  rcftorctl  to  its  priftine 
Splendor,  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  confiderably  enrich¬ 
ed  with  the  Ruins  of  that  of  Heidelberg ,  plundered 
by  Count  Tilly  in  1622. 

The  Emperor’s  Library  at  Vienna ,  according  to 
Lambed  us,  con  fids  of  80,000  Volumes,  and  15,940 
curious  Medals.  That  created  at  Florence  by  Cofmo  de 

Mcdicis , 
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Medicis,  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  compleat  in 
Europe ,  over  the  Gate  whereof  is  wrote,  Labor  abjque 
Lahore. 

The  Bodleian  Library ,  at  Oxford ,  exceeds  that  of 
any  Univerfity  in  Europe ,  and  even  thofe  of  all  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe ,  except  the  King  of  France , 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany ,  which  are  each  of  them 
older  by  a  hundred  Years.  It  was  firft  open’d  in  1 602, 
and  has  fince  found  a  great  Number  of  BenefaCtors  ; 
particularly  Sir  Robert  Cotton ,  Sir  H.  Savil ,  Arch- 
biflhop  Laud ,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ,  Mr.  Dr.  iV 

Mr.  Selden,  and  others.  The  Vatican ,  the  M<?- 
dicean,  that  of  Bejfarion  at  Venice ,  exceed  the  ZW- 
leian  in  Manufcripts,  and  the  Bodleian  exceeds 

them  in  Orientals.  The  Cotton  Library  confifts  wholly 
of  Manufcripts,  particularly  of  fuch  as  relate  to  the 
Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  England,  which,  as  they 
are  now  bound,  make  about  1000  Volumes.  Moft 
of  the  Englifo  Nobility  and  Gentry  have  an  excellent 
Tafle  for  Learning,  and  a  great  Number  of  them 
have  a  feleCt  Library  of  their  own,  which  confift  of 
the  belt  Authors  both  antient  and  modern  ;  which 
fhews  their  juft  Difcernment  in  the  Choice  of  their 
Books ,  of  which  they  are  competent  Judges.  No 
doubt  but  feveral  of  them,  if  they  would  take  the 
Pains,  or  the  Exigency  of  National  Affairs  could  al¬ 
low  them  Time  to  write,  would  acquire  as  great  a 
Reputation  in  the  learned  World,  as  did  the  moft 
celebrated  Authors,  during  the  moft  flourilhing  State 
of  the  Roman  Republick.  The  moft  compact  private 
Library,  and  the  beft  (lock’d  with  curious  modern 
Books,  in  all  Kinds  of  Literature  and  Languages,  is 
that  of  Jofiah  Martin ,  by  Profeflion  a  Quaker  5  and 
the  greateft  Ornament  of  his  Library,  is  himfelf. 

I  take  no  Notice  here  of  Books,  with  regard  to 
their  Authors,  v.  gr.  as  that  anonymous  Bocks  are 
thofe  without  any  Author’s  Name  ;  cryptonymous , 
thofe  whofe  Authors  Names  are  conceal’d,  in  fome 
Anagram,  or  the  like;  pfeudonymous ,  thofe  which 
bear  falfe  Names  of  Authors  ;  poft burnous ,  thofe  pub- 
lifli’d  after  the  Author’s  Death  *,  genuine ,  thofe  really 
written  by  the  Perfons  whom  they  pretend  for  their 
Authors,  and  ftill  remaining  in  the  State  wherein  they 
were  left  by  them  ;  fpurious ,  or  fuppofititious ,  thofe 
pretending  to  be  written  by  others  than  their  real  Au¬ 
thors  ;  interpolated ,  thofe  which  fince  their  Com  po¬ 
rtion  have  been  corrupted  by  fpurious  Additions  or 
Inlertions.  All  I  can  fay,  on  this  Subject,  is,  that 
our  Age  is  very  fertile  in  Authors,  but  very  fterile  in 
good  Books:  The  little  Encouragement  Learning 
meets  with,  and  the  Monopoly  of  Bookfellers ,  render 
the  Profeflion  of  an  Author  lo  defpicable,  that  none 
care  to  follow  it,  but  thofe  who  can  do  no  better : 
Hence  that  Con  fuff  on  and  Diforder  in  the  learned 
World,  where  the  Ignorant  and  Illiterate,  who  can 
feared y  make  the  Difference  between  the  Beginning 
and  the  End  of  a  Book ,  fet  themfelves  up  for  Au¬ 
thors,  becaufe  they  are  Mafters  of  fome  Ribaldry, 
and  infipid  Notions,  which  divert  the  ignorant  Rab¬ 
ble,  encourag’d  to  it  by  fome  Printers,  who  can  fell 
their  Works  cheap,  becaufe  they  coft  them  little  or 
nothing,  from  which  none  but  Grocers,  Chcefemon- 
gers,  &c.  reap  any  Advantage;  and  when  Complaint 
is  made  of  it,  to  thofe  Retailers  of  bad  Commodities, 
their  Anfwer  is,  that  the  Tafte  of  the  Age  is  fo  much 
deprav’d,  that  the  Publick  has  none  for  thofe  fort  of 
Works  which  are  conducive  towards  promoting  Piety, 
Virtue,  and  Learning.  Some  of  our  beft  Authors  are 
employ’d,  at  prefent,  in  National  Jars,  and  Party 
Quarrels,  when  their  Talents  could  be  better  em¬ 


ploy’d  otherwile,  and  more  to  the  Advantage  of  t! 
Republick.  For  though  I  admire  the  Vivacity  < 
their  Imagination,  their  Strength  of  Reafoning,  tl 
Beauty  and  Elegance  of  their  Style,  the  Fecundity  < 
their  Invention,  (which  is  almoft  incomprehenfibl 
confidtTing  how  long  they  have  wrote  on  the  fan 
Subject,  on  either  Side)  and  I  read  with  a  great  deal  < 
JJJeal lire  and  S.tfisfadlion  their  Works ;  it  is  my  Op 
nion,  (il  I  can  take  the  Liberty  to  exprefs  my  fell’ 
theft;  Terms)  that  they  could  write,  fometimes,  wii 


more  Decency  and  CircumfpeCtion,  and  neverthe!  f 
write  with  the  fame  Spirit;  for  there  are  by  Intern* 
fome  Exprefflons  in  their  Efiays,  which  our  Poller" 
will  never  believe  to  have  been  wrote  by  the 
Pen  which  has  conduced  the  whole,  but  mufl  ^ 
fider  them  as  Interpolations  malicioufly  inferted  th°n* 
in,  on  purpofe  to  disfigure  the  whole  Performance^* 
know,  by  Experience,  that  we  are  not  always  lb* 
tirely  Mafters  of  our  Paffions,  as  to  write  always^* 
the  fame  Moderation,  elpecially  when  provok’d 
Excefs:  But  as  we  fhould  defpife  thofe  who  forpt0 
themfelves  fo  far,  as  to  attack  us  in  a  Style  unbecc^ 
ing  a  Perfon  of  Honour,  we  fhould  alfo  Icorn  to'an* 
fwer  them  in  the  fame  Style,  fince  it  is  impoffibJe  we* 
could  be  better  reveng’d  of  their  fcandalous  Aim. 
fions,  than  by  publifliing  themfelves  their  own  Scur¬ 
rilities  ;  the  Filth  they  attempt  to  throw  upon  us  irj 
dom  or  never  mi  fits  returning  back  upon  them*  and 
their  Works,  or  Books,  are  a  kind  of  Common  ScwCr 
the  Stench  whereof  will  always  be  avoided  by  the 
wholfomeft  Members  of  the  Republick. 

’Tis  true,  that  the  Rabble  is  diverted  thereby,  and 
nothing  can  pleafe  her  more,  than  to  fee  Perfons 
whom  (he  confiders  far  above  her,  for  their  Education 
Knowledge,  and  the  Superiority  of  their  Genius,  ufe 
her  Dialed: :  But  what  Man  of  Senfe  and  Under- 
ftanding  would  blaft  his  Reputation  for  ever,  for  the 
momencaneous  Satisfaction  of  p leafing  the  Rabble? 
An  Author  can  never  be  too  much  valued  for  plead¬ 
ing  in  Defence  of  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  his 
Country ;  but  that  Defence  fhould  never  be  founded 
on  National  Prejudices,  fince  when  the  Humour  of 
the  Age  is  chang’d,  and  thofe  National  Prejudices  are 
vanifh’d,  the  Defence  is  difregarded,  and  the  Author 
fufpe&ed  of  having  been  actuated  by  other  Motives 
than  thole  of  a  true  and  fincere  Love  for  his  Country. 
When  we  write  on  thofe  interefting  Subjects,  we 
fhould  confider,  that  we  write  not  only  for  the  Age 
we  live  in,  but  likewife  for  future  Ages;  and  that  if 
we  write  with  too  much  Partiality,  and  only  to  pleafe 
a  reigning  Party,  we  run  the  Rifque  of  having  our 
Works  cenfur’d,  and  perhaps  condemn’d,  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  Pofterity;  who  feeing  Things  in  a  Light  quite 
different  from  that  we  are  pleas’d  at  prefent  torepre- 
fent  them  in,  efpecially  if  they  find  our  Writings 
over-ftock’d  with  perfonal  RcfieClions ;  which  will 
make  them  fuppofe  that  we  have  made  of  fome  pri¬ 
vate  Pique  a  National  Quarrel.  To  purfue,  vi 
mis,  always  the  fame  Perfon,  and  to  reprefent  even 
his  moft  indifferent  Actions  as  dangerous  and  crimi¬ 
nal,  is  to  ruin  the  Credit  of  our  Writings  in  the 
Mind  of  all  judicious  Perfons;  fince  qui  nimis  froht, 
nihil  probat:  Likewife,  to  attempt  to  vindicate  the 
ConduCt  of  that  Perfon,  as  if  he  was  not  capable  of 
committing  the  Jeaft  Fault,  and  to  reprefent  all  his 
Imperfections  as  if  they  were  fo  many  Perfections,  is 
to  render  him  fufpeCted,  and  engage  People  to  in- 
fpeCt  the  narrower  into  his  Conduct.  Since  it  is  ini* 
poffible.  Jet  a  Man  be  ever  fo  perfect,  that  he  flioulil 
always.  aCt  with  the  fame  Dexterity,  Prudence,  anil 
Difcretion  ;  to  reprefent  him  otherwile,  is  an  Impofi- 
tion  on  the  Publick,  which  renders  the  Author  lul- 
peCted  of  Flattery  and  Adulation:  A  Medium  be¬ 
tween  both  Extreams  is  the  beft.  Neither  are  wet*) 
blame  an  Author  for  undertaking  the  Defencc.ol  w 
Perfon  we  hate  ;  for  why  fhould  he  not  have  as  much 
Right  to  defend  him,  as  we  have  to  attack  him  ?  Such 
Partiality  (hews  as  if  we  were  our  felves  confeious  ol 
his  Innocence,  but  would  be  glad  to  reprefent  him 
otherwile,  and  lorry  that  others  fhould  reprefent  him 
fuch  as  he  is.  Where’s  that  Freedom,  where’s  th;lt 
Liberty  we  feem  to  contend  for,  if  we  attempt  to  be 
Judges,  and  Parties  in  our  own  Caufe  ?  Mull  a 
be  criminal  bccaufc  wc  will  have  him  fo?  And  nuilt 

it  be  a  Crime  to  undertake  his  Defence,  becaufe  we 


accufe  him?  Or  is  it  impoflible  he  fhould  be  innocent 
when  we  accufe  him?  What  Temerity!  what  Injn* 
(lice  !  Let  us  a  61  with  more  Moderation,  Model!)'* 
and  Wifdom.  If  we  cenfure  in  our  Writings  th° 
ConduCl  of  a  Perfon,  let  others  endeavour  ro  jundy 

n  that 
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l  t  Conduft,  if  they  can,  without  accufmg  them  of 
Stupidity  and  Ignorance;  fmce  the  worfe  is  the 
Caufe  the  greater  muft  be  their  Capacity  to  defend 
.  gefides,  to  pretend  to  have  all  the  Merit  on  our 
Side  exclusive  of  all  others,  is  a  ridiculous  Vanity,  to 
be  laugh’d  at  by  the  whole  World  ;  and  if  it  was 
ever  fo°true,  that  their  Writings  are  nothing  elfe  but 
Texture  of  Incoherencies,  falfe  Reafoning,  and  Blun¬ 
ders;  far  from  being  provok’d,  we  fhould  be  pleafed 
at  it*  fince  they  add  a  new  Luftre  to  ours :  And  if 
r,ot  our  Railings,  and  our  endeavouring  to  reprefent 
them  otherwife  than  they  are  in  Reality,  will  have  the 
ihme  Effect  on  theirs;  for  we  cannot  expert  to  im- 
pofe  on  the  Publick  fo  far,  as  to  force  him  to  fubmit 
his  Judgment  to  ours  ;  every  Body  will  have  the  Li¬ 
berty  to  judge  by  himfelf,  and  if  after  an  impartial 
and  ierious  Examen  they  find  we  judge  wrong,  what 
Opinion  can  they  have  afterwards  of  our  Underftand- 
ing?  Will  not  then  our  Writings  lofe  a  great  deal  of 
their  former  Credit  and  Reputation  ?  To  have  no 
ocher  View  in  our  Writings  than  to  pleafe  and  divert 
the  Rabble,  is  to  condemn  our  felves  voluntarily  to  a 
dirty  Drudgery,  beneath  a  Man  of  Senfe  and  Edu¬ 
cation  ;  and  to  be  too  popular,  is  to  become  the  Slave 


of  the  Rabble.  Is  an  Author  willing  to  render  a  fig- 
nal  Service  to  his  Country,  let  him  endeavour  to  re¬ 
form  by  his  Writings  thofe  Excefies,  in  the  Vulgar, 
which  renders  him  odious  and  infupportable ;  inftead 
of  prompting  him  to  abandon  himfelf  to  thofe  Ex- 
ceffes  which  have  been  fo  often  attended  with  fatal 
Confequences.  Authors  complain  of  the  deprav’d 
Tafte  of  the  Age,  and  of  the  little  Encouragement 
given  to  Meric  and  Learning;  let  them  trace  the 
Source  and  Origin  of  fuch  a  Diforder,  and  they’ll 
find  it  in  themfelves;  for  would  they  leave  off  their 

in  Concert  to  furnifh  the  Na¬ 
tion  with  better  Subjects,  they  would  foon  find  the 
Tafte  chang’d  ;  were  not  the  Shops  of  Bookfellers 
flock’d  with  obfeene  Books,  to  the  Shame  of  our 
Clergy,  and  the  Scandal  of  a  Chriftian  Country  ; 
were  a  Refearch  made  of  thofe  criminal  Books,  cal¬ 
culated  to  deprave  the  Principles  of  Youth,  and  de¬ 
bauch  their  Morals,  and  all  that  Pur cigo  committed  to 
the  Flames,  to  make  Room  for  Treatifes  on  Religion, 
Piety,  Sciences,  Arts,  &c.  we  fhould  foon  fee  a  happy 

in  the  feveral  Orders  of  the  Republick, 
from  which  Authors  would  reap  fome  fignal  Advan¬ 
tages  to  themfelves. 
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BO O K-B  I  N  D I  N G,  is  the  Art  of  gathering, 
and  fewing  together  the  Sheets  of  a  Book,  and 
covering  it  with  a  Back. 

The  Arc  of  Binding  Books,  when  firffc  the  feveral 
Sheets  of  the  Writings  of  Authors  were  collected  to¬ 
gether,  was  not  attended  with  great  Difficulties ;  for 
the  Leaves  were  only  glued  together,  and  rolled  on 
round  Pieces,  or  Cylinders  of  Wood ;  which  Manner 
of  Bookbinding ,  whofe  Invention  is  attributed  to  the 
Egyptians,  was  continued  till  long  after  the  Age  of 
Augujlus,  and  is  ftill  retain’d  by  the  JewiJh  Syna¬ 
gogues,  where  they  continue  to  write  the  Books  of  the 
Law  on  Vellums  few’d  together,  making,  as  it  were, 
only  one  long  Page,  with  two  Rollers,  and  their 
Clafps  of  Gold  or  Silver  at  their  Extremities,  the 
whole  Book  being  wrapp’d  up  in  a  Piece  of  Silk, 
which  ferves  as  a  Cover  to  it. 


But  as  this  Manner  of  Binding  Books  is  attended 
with  many  Inconveniences,  one  of  the  At  tali ,  Kings 
of  Pergamus ,  invented  the  Form  now  in  Ufe,  ol 
iquare  Binding,  or  of  fewing  feveral  Quires  one  over 
another,  as  more  commodious  to  the  Reader,  whe 
can  open  and  fhut  his  Book  in  an  Tnftant,  and  without 
tta  lead  Difficulty,  and  without  the  Leaves  being  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  wear  out  fo  foon  as  when  roll’d  up,  efpecially 
Books  written  or  printed  on  Paper. 

Before  we  proceed  on  the  Manner  of  Book-binding , 
n  w'!l ,  not  be  improper  to  fit  up  the  Shop  of  the 
Book-binder  with  the  feveral  Tools  or  Inftruments  be* 
('nging  to  his  Profeflion  ;  which  are,  Folding  flicks , 
fawners,  to  beat  the  Leaves,  and  turn  the  Back,  a 
Sewing  Prcfs ,  a  Cutting  Prefs ,  Sheers,  a  Plough , 
Afljw,  a  Smoother ,  Brufhes,  Dog's  'Tooth ,  Punchions , 
.  Cylinders  of  Brafs  engraven  in  Relievo,  in 
^nous  forms  and  Devices,  for  Ornaments ;  Gold  for 
"ding,  Calf  Skins,  Parchment,  Whipcord,  Pack- 
tnread.  Needles,  Backing' boards,  Csi V. 

Mlwg-flicks  are  Slips  of  Ivory,  or  Box,  of  about 

broad,  and  eight  or  ten  Inches  long, 
JJS  u  on  each  Side,  for  the  Conveniency  of  parting 
it  Leaves  ni under,  when  Occafion  requires  it. 

minting  prrjj  js  a  Machine  confiding  of  two  large 
nltc«  Wood,  in  Form  of  Cheeks,  join’d  by  two 
'onG  wooden  Screws,  which  being  turn’d  by  an  Iron 
ar»  uraw  together,  or  fet  afunder  the  Cheeks,  as 

Tli  riS  *S  nccc(TIlI'y  f°r  the  putting  in  of  the  Books. 
p  e  C^ccl<s  are  plac’d  flat  on  a  wooden  Stand,  in 

of  '  *nt0  which  the  Cuttings  fall.  A  fide 

lc  Cheeks  arc  two  Pieces  of  Wood,  of  the  fame 


Length  with  the  Screws,  ferving  to  dire<5t  the  Cheeks, 
and  prevent  their  approaching  or  opening  unequally 
upon  turning  the  Screw.  Upon  the  Cheeks  is  the 
Shaft  or  Fuft,  to  which  the  Cutting-Knife  is  faften’d 

by  a  Screw,  which  has  its  Key  to  difmount  it  on  Oc¬ 
cafion,  to  be  fharpen’d. 

The  Shaft  confifts  of  feveral  Parts ;  among  the 
reft,  a  wooden  Screw,  or  Worm,  which  catching 
within  the  Nuts  of  the  two  Feet  that  fuftain  it  on  the 
Cheeks,brings  the  Knife  to  the  Book,  which  is  faften’d 
in  the  Prefs  between  two  Boards.  This  Screw,  which 
is  pretty  long,  has  two  Directories,  or  Pieces  of 
Wood,  which  both  as  to  their  Form  and  EffeCt  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  the  Screws  of  the  Cheeks.  To  make 
the  Shaft  Aide  fquare  and  even  on  the  Cheeks,  fochat 
the  Knife  pufh’d  along  by  the  Workman  may  make 
an  equal  Paring,  that  Foot  of  the  Shaft  where  the 
Knife  is  not  fix’d  has  a  Kind  of  Groove,  directed  by 
a  Thread  faften’d  along  one  of  the  Cheeks,  Laftly* 
the  Knife  is  a  Piece  of  Sceel,  fix  or  feven  Inches  long, 
flat,  thin,  and  fharp,  terminating  at  one  End  in  a 
Point,  like  that  of  a  Sword  ;  and  at  the  other  in  a 
fquare  Form,  which  ferves  to  fallen  it  to  the  Shaft. 

The  Book-binder  being  inflated  into  his  Shop,  fur- 
n i fh’d  with  all  its  Implements,  we’ll  begin  to  work, 
firft  with  our  Folding  flick,  with  which  we'll  fold  the 
Sheets,  according  to  the  Form,  viz.  into  2  for  Fo¬ 
lio's  ;  4  for  Quarto's ;  8  for  Oftavo's,  &c.  being  di¬ 
rected  therein  by  the  Signatures,  or  Catch- words,  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Page. 

Note,  That  by  Signature  is  under  flood,  in  this 
Place,  a  Mark  at  the  Bottom  of  each  Sheet,  to 
fliew  the  Number  and  Order  of  the  Quires  and 
Sheets.  The  Signatures  confift  of  the  Capital 
Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and  change  in  every 
Sheet.  If  there  be  more  Sheets  than  Letters  in 
the  Alphabet,  to  the  Capital  Letter  is  added  a 
fmall  one  of  the  fame  Sort,  i.  e .  a  little  a  after  a 
great  A ,  &c.  which  is  repeated  as  often  as  is  ne- 
coflary. 

The  Leaves  thus  folded ,  ancl  laid  over  each  other, 
in  the  Order  of  the  Signatures ,  are  beaten  on  a  Stone 
with  a  Hammer,  to  make  them  fmooth,  and  open 
well,  and  then  prefs’d.  While  in  the  Prefs,  they  are 
few’d  upon  Bunds ,  which  are  Pieces  of  Cord,  or  Pack¬ 
thread,  fix  Bands  to  a  Polio  Book ,  five  to  a  Sluhrto, 
Oftavo,  &c.  which  is  done  by  drawing  a  Thread 
4  Q_  through 
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through  the  Middle  of  each  Sheet,  and  giving  it  a 
Turn  round  each  Band,  beginning  with  the  firft,  and 
proceeding  to  the  laft.  The  French  Book- binders  ap¬ 
ply  a  Slip  of  Parchment,  the  Length  of  the  Book ,  on 
the  Infide  of  each  Pafteboard,  fo,  however,  as  that 
being  cut,  or  indented,  in  the  Places  againft  the 
Bands,  it  comes  out  between  the  Edge  of  the  Pafte¬ 
board  and  the  Leaves  of  the  Book ,  to  cover  the  Back. 
They  call  this  lndorfmg ,  and  they  are  oblig’d  to  do  it 
on  the  Penalty  of  30  Livres,  and  the  re-binding  of 
the  Book.  It  is  done  in  the  Prefs,  where  the  Back 
being  grated  with  an  Iron  Inftrument  with  Teeth,  to 
make  the  Pafte  take  hold,  wherewith  the  Parch¬ 
ment  is  firft  faften’d,  they  afterwards  add  ftrong  Glue 
to  fortify  it.  After  this  the  Books  are  glu’d,  and  the 
Bands  open’d,  and  fcrap’d,  for  the  better  fixing  the 
Pafteboards  ;  the  Back  is  turn’d  with  a  Hammer,  and 
the  Book  fix’d  in  a  Prefs  between  two  Boards,  call’d 
Backing-  boards,  in  order  to  make  a  Groove  for  fixing 
the  Pafteboards*,  which  being  applied.  Holes  are 
made,  for  fixing  them  to  the  Book,  which  is  prefs’d  a 
third  Time,  and  then  cut  by  the  Plough.  Then  the 
Book  is  put  at  laft  to  the  Cutting-? refs,  betwixt  tvvp 
Boards,  the  one  lying  even  with  the  Prefs,  for  the 
Knife  to  run  upon  ;  the  other  above  it,  for  the  Knife 
to  cut  againft ;  after  which,  the  Pafteboards  are  fqua- 
i^d  with  a  Pair  of  Sheers. 

The  next  Operation  is  the  Sprinkling  the  Leaves 
of  the  Book ,  which  is  done  by  dipping  a  Brufti  made 
of  Hog’s  Bridles  into  Vermilion  and  Sap  Green,  hold¬ 
ing  the  Brufh  in  one  Hand,  and  fpreading  the  Hair 
with  the  other;  by  which  Motion  the  Edges  of  the 
Leaves  are  fprinkled  in  a  regular  Manner,  without 
any  Spots  being  bigger  than  the  others,  at  leaft  fo  far 
as  to  be  difagreeable  to  the  Eye. 

Before  this  cheap  Invention  was  found  of  fprinkling 
the  Edges  of  Books  with  Colours,  it  was  the  Cuftom 
to  have  them  gilded,  efpecially  valuable  Books,  which 
is  yet  practis’d  in  France  for  Church  Books  ;  and  is 
done  by  putting  the  Book  in  the  Prefs  between  two 
Boards,  feraping  and  fmoothing  it,  to  take  off  all  the 
Scratches,  and  afterwards  feraping  fome  yellow  Oker 
upon  it,  which  when  fcrap’d  muft  be  wetted  with  a 
very  fmall  Quantity  of  Size- water,  and  rubb’d  off 
with  feme  clean  Shavings  of  the  Book.  The  Leaves 
being  again  wetted  with  a  Brufh  dipp’d  in  the  Size- 
water  (made  with  the  White  of  an  Egg  mix’d  with 
Water,  and  well  beat  together)  the  Gold  is  laid  upon 
it,  and  afterwards  dried  before  the  Fire.  When  dried, 
it  is  burnifh’d  with  a  Bog's  Tooth,  or  an  Ivory  Nob. 

The  Abbot  de  Sent l  renew’d,  in  the  Beginning  of 
this  Century,  the  antient  Pratftice  of  making  Orna¬ 
ments  with  hot  Irons,  of  various  Forms  and  Devices, 
on  the  gilded  Edges  of  the  Books ,  which  the  French 
call  dorc  fur  Tranche  ;  in  which  he  fucceeded  very 
well;  though,  in  my  Opinion,  thofe  Sorts  of  Orna¬ 
ments  do  not  produce  fo  good  an  Efleffc  as  a  plain 
Gilding  well  burnifh’d,  and  without  Ornaments: 
Neither  do  I  find  that  the  French  Book- binders  have 
been  very  fond  of  this  newly-reviv’d  Invention,  no 
•  more  than  they  are  of  Gilding  at  all  the  Tranche,  or 
Edges  of  their  Books ,  except,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferv’d,  thofe  for  the  Church,  and  thofe  for  the  King’s 
Library.  Though  they  have  found  lately  a  new  In¬ 
vention  to  beautify  the  Tranche  of  their  Books,  which 
produces  as  good  an  Effcdt,  or  rather  better,  than 
Gold  it  felf;  which  is  marbling  it,  in  the  fame  beau¬ 
tiful  Manner  we  do  our  marble  Paper,  thus ; 

They  have  a  Trough  of  about  four  Finee 


1  ney  nave  a  a  rough  ol  about  tour  ringers  deep, 
o{  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  the  largeft  Volume,  to 
contain  the  Liquor,  which  Liquor  is  a  Quarter  of  a 
Pound  oj  Gum  Tragacanch  macerated  four  or  live 
Days  in  lair  Water,  and  (lirr'd  from  Time  to  Time, 
lidding  every  Day  ire fh  Water  to  it,  till  it  be  of  a 
Conuilence  fomcwluu  thinner  than  Oil,  and  then  they 
drain  it  through  a  Cloth  into  the  Trough. 

When  the  Gum  is  well  fettled  in  the  Trough,  they 
extend  a  Sheet  ol  Paper,  and  plunge  it  very  /hallow 
into'the  Liquor,  luddenly  lifting  it  out  again,  in  or- 
dtcr  to  flir  up,  and  ruiie  the  iubfuling  Gum  towards 


the  Surface,  and  for  the  more  impregnating  0f 
Liquor.  Which  done,  they  have  all  the  tYi 
rang’d  in  Gallipots  on  the  Table,  viz.  for  blue  7* 
dico  ground  with  white  Lead  ;  for  green,  Indi/  ° 
Orpiment,  the  one  ground,  and  the  other  temn°«7 
mix’d,  and  boil’d  together  with  common  Water- f 
yellow,  Orpiment  bruis’d  and  temper’d  ;  for  rec]5  ? 
fineft  Lake  ground  with  Rafpings  of  Bro.fil  1  ,e 
wfrich  has  been  prepar’d  by  boiling  half  a  Day  j 
all  thefe  Colours  they  put  a  little  Ox  or  Fifo  gT 
which  is  two  or  three  Days  old  ;  and  if  the  Co] 3 
dilute  not  of  themfelves  fufficiently,  they  add  rr^ 
Gall ;  on  the  contrary,  if  they  fpread  too  much 
Gall  is  over- dos’d,  and  muft  be  corrected  by  acp-  C 
more  of  the  Colour  without  Gall.  Then  they  ber^ 
by  dipping  a  Brufh  of  Hog’s  Hair  into  any  Co!^’ 
commonly  the  blue  firft,  and  Tprinkle  it  on  the  Sur* 
face  of  the  Liquor  in  the  Trough,  (which  is  alfoun^ 
the  Table)  if  the  Colour  were  rightly  prepar’d,  ic  w'!l 
dilate  it  felf  duly  therein.  This  done,  cheredj$2l 
plied  in  the  like  Manner,  but  with  another  Ptncj[. 
and  after  this  the  yellow,  laftly,  the  green.  f0r’ 
white,  ic  is  made  by  only  fprinkling  fair  Water,  mix’d 
with  Ox’s  Gall,  over  the  Liquor. 

When  all  the  Colours  are  thus  floating  on  the  Li- 
quor,  to  give  them  that  fine  Cambletting  we  admire 

in  marble  Paper,  they  ufe  a  pointed  Stick,  which  br- 
ing  applied,  by  drawing  it  from  one  Side  of  the 
Trough  to  the  other  with  Addrefs,  ftirs  up  the  Liquor 
and  fluctuating  Colours;  then  with  a  Comb  taken  by 
the  Head  with  both  Hands,  they  comb  the  Surfaced 
the  Liquor  in  the  Trough  from  one  Extreme  to  ano¬ 
ther,  permitting  only  the  Teeth  to  enter. 

The  Colours  being  in  this  Pofture,  the  Book-bin^ 
takes  off  his  Book  from  the  Prefs,  keeping  it  clofdy 
tyed  betwixt  the  two  Back- boards,  left  the  Colours 
ihould  penetrate  too  far  into  the  Infide  of  the  Em, 
having  moiften’d  it  firft,  with  fair  Water,  applieseach 
Side,  one  after  another,  to  the  Colours,  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  the  Surface  of  the  Colours,  and  that 
of  the  Edge  of  the  Bock,  may  meet  equally  on  all 
Parts;  the  Operation  is  done  in  nine  or  ten  Pulfes. 
Then  the  Book  is  put  to  dry,  and  when  dried  is  po¬ 
ll  fh’d  with  the  Bog's  Tooth ,  the  Ivory  Nob,  or  the 
like.  This  is  a  vaft  Addition  to  the  Beauty  of  the 
Binding,  which  being  carried  thus  far,  an  Ornament 
of  Silk  of  feveral  Colours,  call’d  a  Head-Band ,  is 
plac’d  at  each  Extreme  of  the  Back,  a-crofs  the 
Leaves,  and  wove  and  twifted,  fometimes  about  a  Tin¬ 
gle,  and  fometimes  a  double  Piece  of  roll’d  Paper. 

Then  remain  the  Covers ,  which  are  either  of  Calf’s 
Skin,  which  the  French  call  Relier  en  veaw,  or  ol 
Sheep’s  Skin,  which  they  call  Relier  en  B  a  fane.  An¬ 
ciently  Books  were  almoftall  bound  in  Parchment, and 
moft  of  our  valuable  Books,  even  finee  the  Invention 
of  Printing,  have  no  other  Binding  ;  but  this  Practice 
has  been  long  difus’d.  The  beft  Binding  at  prefenc 
is  in  Calf,  though  Binding  in  Sheep  makes  as  good  a 
Figure,  but  is  not  of  fo  long  a  Duration.  The  Calf 
or  Sheep- flein  being  moiften’d  in  Water,  is  cut  out 
to  the  Size  of  the  Book  with  a  Knife,  then  fmearM 
over  with  Pafte,  made  of  Wheat  Flour,  and  alirr- 
wards  ft  retch’d  over  the  Pafteboard  on  the  Out  fide, 
and  doubled  over  the  Edges  within  fide,  alter  having 
firft  taken  off  the  four  Angles,  and  indented  and 
plaited  it  at  the  Head-band;  which  done,  the  Bockft 
corded,  or  bound  firmly,  between  two  Boards,  with  a 
kind  of  Whipcord,  to  make  the  Cover  flick  the 
ft  ranger  to  the  Pafteboards  and  the  Back,  as  olio  m 
form  the  Bands  or  Nerves  more  accurately;  thru  Id 
to  dry,  and  when  dry,  uncorded,  anil  the  Leaves  -l* 
each  Find  open’d.  Afterwards,  the  Book  Is  walk’1 
over  with  a  little  Pafte  and  Water,  and  then  fprinkU**' 
fine  with  a  Brufli,  by  Unking  it  either  agunfl  fl« 
Hand,  or  a  Stick  ;  unlefs  it  flioukl  be  marbled,  I*11 
then  the  Spots  are  to  be  made  larger,  by  mixing  du 
Ink  with  Vitriol.  Then  the  Cover  is  gla/.M  twin1 
with  the  White  of  an  Egg  beaten,  (as  Painters  do  thru 
Pii':lures  when  they  are  linifhM)  and  at  lull  pjhlhi 
with  a  Polijhing  Iron ,  puls'd  hot  over  the  glaz’d  Cover 
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Thus  the  Binding  of  a  Book,  properly  fo  called,  is 
,  ,  un|efs  it  fhould  be  lettered  ;  for  then  a  Piece 

Sfred  Morocco  is  parted  on  the  Bade,  between  the 

frit  and  fecond  Band,  to  receive  the  Tatle  in  Gold 
.  and  fometimes  a  fecond  between  the  next 

RCnd S  underneath,  to  receive  the  Number  of  the  Vo- 
i  p  In  France  they  feldom  bind  any  Book,  with- 
Um  both,  if  the  Work  confifts  of  feveral  Volumes. 
Which  done,  the  Book-Binder  fends  his  Books  to  the 
rMrW  which,  in  that  Kingdom,  is  a  Profeffion  a- 
rt-  or  feparate  from  Book-binding.  The  Gilder 
^.jjees  the  Letters  on  the  Back,  and  the  Rofes, 
Sars  fcfa  between  the  Bands  with  Punchions,  en¬ 
graven  in  Relievo,  which  they  prefs  flat  down  *,  and 
die  Lines,  Embroideries,  fcf*  with  little  Cylinders  of 
Brafs  rolled  along  by  an  Iron  Ruler,  by  means  of  a 


double  Branch  ;  in  the  Middle  whereof  they  are  fitted 
bn  an  Iron  Seay  or  Axis,  that  palles  the  Middle  of 
their  Diameter.  But  before  they  apply  any  of  thefe 
Tools,  they  glaze  thofe  Parts  of  the  Leather,  where¬ 
on  they  are  to  be  applied,  lightly  over  with  a  Pencil, 
or  Spungej  and  when  half- dry,  lay  over  them  Pieces 
of  Leaf-gold,  cut  out  near  the  Size ;  and  on  thefe 
ftamp  the  Punchions,  which  are  beat  down  with  a 
Mallet  or  Hammer,  if  the  Figures  be  large,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  great  Relievo,  as  Arms,  &c.  or  roll  the  Cy¬ 
linders,  both  the  one  and  the  other  reafonably  hoc. 
The  Gilding  thus  finifhed,  they  rub  off  the  fuperflu- 
ous  Gold  with  a  Hare’s  Foot ;  leaving  nothing  cover¬ 
ed  with  Gold,  but  the  Places  whereon  the  hot  Tools 
have  left  their  Impreflions. 
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00 K- KEEPING,  is  the  Art  of  keeping 
J  Accounts,  or  of  recording  the  Tranfadtions  of 
one’s  Affairs  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  true  State  of 
any  Part,  or  of  the  whole,  may  be  thereby  known 
with  the  greateft  Exadtnefs,  Clearnefs,  and  Tiafe  \ 
which  Tranfaftions  either  relate  to  Perfom  dealt  with, 
or  the  Things  we  deal  in,  which  are  either  Money  or 
Goods.  As  to  the  Perfon  we  deal  with,  we  muft  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  always  capable  to  know  by  our  Books 
what  he  owes  us,  and  what  we  owe  him  *,  and  as  to 
the  Commodities  we  deal  in,  we  mull  take  Care  to 
keep  an  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  every 
Kind  of  Effects,  we  have  in  our  Hands,  with  the 
Gain  and  Lofs  on  that  Subjedt,  within  the  Time  of 
the  Account  *,  as  alfo  of  any  Thing  whatfoever  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  us,  or  any  Way,  for  our  Account,  by  our 
Servants,  whether  the  fame  be  Money  or  Wares  j  and 
of  every  Thing  whatfoever  is  delivered  from  us,  upon 
any  Account,  whether  Money  or  Wares. 

Books  are  either  kept  Angle,  as  among  Retailers  j 
or  double,  (called  the  Italian  Method)  among  great 
Merchants.  For  fingle  Book-keeping*,  two  Books  art 
fufficient,  viz.  a  Journal ,  or  Day-book ,  and  a  Ledger , 
or  Pojl-book,  But  there  are  feveral  others  requifite  for 
keeping  Books  double,  viz.  three  eflential,  and  thirteen 
Auxiliaries. 


The  eflential  ones  are,  the  Waft  e-book.  Journal , 
and  Ledger.  And  the  Auxiliaries  are,  the  Cajh-book , 
debt  book ,  Books  of  Numero's,  of  Envoi  ces,  of  Ac  comp  ts 
Current,  of  Commiftions ,  Orders,  or  Advices,  of  Ac¬ 
ceptances,  of  Remittances,  of  Expences ,  of  Copies  oj 
Letters,  ofVeffels ,  and  of  Workmen. 

lids  Method  of  Book-keeping,  in  two  Parts,  or  in 
Parties  double,  as  the  French  call  it,  and  which  we 
have  learned  from  the  Italian  Merchants  of  Florence , 
Venice,  Genoa,  See.  is  univerfally  pradtifed  throughoul 
j1'  Europe,  and  in  the  fame  Manner,  as  toSubftances 
l!jnot  as  to  Coin,  which  varies  according  to  the  Re- 
gnUuon  of  the  Coin  of  die  State,  where  the  Merchants 

*n  England  the  Books  ^axt  kept  in  Pounds , 
‘  and  Pence.  In  France  in  Livrcs ,  Sols,  and 

1 11  Spain  in  Maravedis ,  fometimes  in  Rials 
m  ieces  of  Eight.  At  Lijbon ,  and  throughout 
QUugal,  jn  Rees .  Throughout  mod  Parts  of  Ger 
,,n  Plains,  Cruitzers,  and  Penning*.  In  Hoi 
\\\C  Florins^  Patars,  and  Penings.  At  Florence 
.1;  \Crow,ls:  and  Deniers.  At  Venice  in  Du 

•  At  Mefjina  and  through  Sicily  in  Ounces,  Far  is 

•in/n'' Snc^  In  Mufcovy,  in  Rupees ,  Alttns 

burtth*™5'  Ptantzick,  in  Rixdollars .  At  Ham 
thruu’ t  [n..^(lrkSy  Sols ,  and  Deniers  Labs.  And 

//,...  \  11  i  c^c  States  of  the  Grand  Seipnor,  in  Pia- 

s  ‘uul  Ajpcrs. 


Th:lt  Pound  Enrliflj, 

1 11  uS  a  SB  i  1 1 jug  i  »  pence, 
I  cnee,  or  4  Farthings  s 


or  Sterling  is  20  Shil- 
and  a  Penny  2  Malf- 
a  Halfpenny  2  Far¬ 


things.  A  French  Livre  is  20  Sols,  a  Sol  4  Far* 
things,  or  Liards .  A  Maravedi  is  half  a  Far" 
thing  Englifh  5  a  Rial  6  Pence  ;  a  Piece  of 
Eight  4  Shillings  and  6  Pence.  A  Rees  is  equal 
to  }  of  a  Farthing  Sterling.  A  German  Florin  is 

3  Shillings.  A  Dutch  Florin  is  2  Shillings,  a 
Patard  1  Halfpenny,  4  of  a  Farthing.  A  Flo - 
rence  Gold  Crown  5  Shillings  and  6  Pence.  A 
Venice  Ducat  4  Shillings  and  4  Pence.  At  Na¬ 
ples  the  Carlin  is  6  Pence.  Through  Italy  the 
Sequin  is  9  Shillings  and  2  Pence.  The  Roup 

4  Pence  i.  The  Rix-Dollar  4  Shillings  and  6 
Pence.  A  Hamburgh  Mark  1  Shilling  and  6 
Pence.  A  Piafter  4  Shillings  and  6  Pence  ;  and 

.  an  Afper  fomething  more  than  an  Englijh  Half¬ 
penny. 

The  Waste-Book.,  is  an  univerfal  and  compleat 
Memorial  of  all  the  Tranfadtions  and  Events  of  Bufi- 
nefs,  taken  in  the  natural  Order  of  Time,  wherein  all 
Things  of  one  Date  are  placed  together ;  ferving  as  a 
Preparation  for  the  Ledger- Book,  into  which  they  are 
all  to  be  transferred,-  upon  diftindt  Accompts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Order  of  Subjedts  $  therefore  this  Book  is 
rather  a  Memorial  Book,  or  a  Memorandum  Book  than 
a  Wafte-Book,  fince  what  Relation  the  Word  Wafte 
bears  to  the  Nature  of  this  Book  is  not  very  obvious. 

The  Wafte-Book  may  be  kept  two  Ways  ;  the  firft 
by  entring  Things  down  Amply  as  they  happen  ;  and 
the  fecond,  by  entring  at  once,  each  Article  Debtor 
and  Creditor.  The  Wafte-Book  begins  with  the  Inven¬ 
tory  of  a  Merchant’s  Effcdts  and  Debts  *  and  contains 
a  compleat  Record  of  every  Tranfadtion  of  his  Affairs, 
with  all  the  Circumftances,  in  a  Plain  Narration  of 
Matter  of  Fadt ;  every  Tranfadtion  following  another 
in  the  Order  of  the  Dace.  For  Example  : 


cThc  Method  of  keeping  the  Wafte-Book. 


The  Wafte-Book  of  L.  P.  of  London ,  Merchant,  con¬ 
taining  all  my  Dealings  from  the  lirft  Day  of 
Mar  chi  1741. 


31n  tl)C  Jftamc  Of  ©OH,  Amen. 


AN  Inventory  taken  March  the  firft,  containing 
nil  my  Eft.itc  in  Calh,  Wares,  and  Debts, 
which  I  have  at  this  Day,  and  alfo  what  Debta  arc 
owing  by  me  to  others,  bfc. 

My  whole  Ellatc,  tiiis  Day  in  Money,  Wares,  nnd 
Debta,  ia  3159/.  10;.  •viz. 

Jmprbnii,  1  have  in  ready  Cnlh  • — ■— 

Item ,  I  have  Druggs,  <vix. 

/■  s.  (i. 

3.1,0//;.  of  Scammony  at  10;.  per  U>.  170  00  00 

565  //;.  of  Opium  at  61.  prr  lb.  169  10  00 

105  C,  of  Giillingnle,  at  2/.  per  C,  210  00  00 


/. 

s . 

r54o 

00 

5  49 

to 

20^9 

ibl 

00 


no 
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Brought  over 

Item,  I  have  raw  Silk,  viz.  1.  s.  J. 

440  lb.  of  ‘Tripoli  Beliadine,  at  16/.  ) 
per  lb.  P  \  3520000 

650  lb.  of  Legee  of  Smyrna,  at  12  s.  } 
per  lb.  h  J  390  00  OO 

1090  lb.  in  all  —  — 


l.  (  s.  *  el. 

2089  10  OO 


742  00  OO 


Item,  I  have  at  Aleppo  configned  to  Peter  Trueman, 
my  Factor  there,  thefe  Norwich  Wares  remaining 
unfold,  was. 


18  Ser.  Denims,  which  coft  61.  each. 
30  Grograms  at  3  l.  per  Piece 
40  Barateens  at  3  /.  5  each 

88  Pieces  in  all,  which  coft 


l.  t.  d. 
108  OO  OO 
90  00  OO 
130  OO  OO 


Item,  I  am  indebted  to  feveral  Perfons,  viz. 

1. 

To  Paul  Shaw,  due  the  3d  Inftant 
To  Lewis  Arundel,  to  ballance  his  Ac-  ) 
compt  in  my  old  Ledger  $ 

To  Charles  Rolling,  due  the  30th  Inft. 

To  Peter  Patou,  due  September  the  3d 
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October  5. 

Peter  Trueman ,  my  Fadtor,  at  Aleppo ,  has  remitted  ^ 
to  me  600  Dollars,  payable  here  at  double  / 
Ufance,  by  Paul  Grove ,  for  the  Value  deliver-  ( 
ed  there  to  Maker t  Janezwar,  the  firft  of  June  f 
laft,  the  Exchange  at  4/.  8  d.  per  Dollar,  makes  I 

Sterling  J 

Which  Bill  is  accepted 


/. 


s. 


140 


00 


l 


C3 


s.  d. 
150  OO  OO 

80  OO  OO 


140  OO  OO 
140  00  CO 


OOOO 


10  00 


Ditto  10. 

Sold  Alderman  Tyfon ,  Mercer,  the  following  Nor¬ 
wich  Wares,  viz. 

1.  s.  d. 

to  Grograms,  at  3  /.  10/.  per  Piece  35  00  00 
24  Barateens,  at  4/.  4*.  per  Piece  100  16  00 

34  Pieces  at  - - - - 

For  which  he  has  given  me  an  Alignment  on  Paul 
Trufy ,  to  be  paid  me  in  8  Days,  which  I  have 
accepted. 


13J  16 


4a  I 


510 


The  Method  of  Entries  in  the  Wajle- 

Book. 

September  12,  1741. 

Sold  John  Nicholfon  300  lb.  of  Scammony  for  rea¬ 
dy  Money,  at  20  s.  6  d.  per  lb. 


00/00 


Sold  Giles  Low,  the  following  raw  Silk  for  ready 
Money,  <viz. 

/•  /• 

350  lb.  of  Tripoly  Beliadine,  at  30J.  1  0Q  OQ 
perlb.  j  *  * 

6  so  lb.  of  Legee,  at  25  s.  perlb.  81  z  to  00 

1000  in  all,  at  g— 


co 


1 
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CO 


307  10  OO 


Ditto  15. 

Bought  of  Lewis  Arundel  the  Norwich  Wares  fol¬ 
lowing,  viz, 

/•  s.  d. 
30  00  00 
79  04  00 


to  Grograms,  at  3 /.  per  Piece 
24_Birateens.  at  3/.  6s.  per  Piece 

34  Pieces,  in  all  amounting  to  :  ■  — " ■  — - 

Of  which  I  have  paid  80 1.  ready  Money, 

and  the  Reft,  which  is  29/.  4*.  to  be  paid  in  8  Days, 


109 


Ditto  20. 

Received  Advice  from  Peter  Trueman,  my  Fadlor, ") 
at  Aleppo,  that  he  has  fold  to  fundry  Perfons,  for  I 
my  Accompt,  60  Pieces  of  Norwich  Wares  j  I 
the  neat  Produce  of  which,  as  by  the  Particulars  f 
in  his  Accompt  on  the  File  is  1500  Dollars,  the  I 
Exchange  at  4 s.  6  d.  per  Dollar,  makes  Sterling  J 


The  Journal-Book ,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  compleat 
Tranfcript  of  the  JVafte-Book ,  without  any  Alteration; 
and  is  kept  by  only  leaving,  on  the  Left  Side  of  every 
Page,  a  large  Margin,  about  a  third  Part  of  the  Page; 
on  which,  againft  every  Tranfadlion,  is  to  be  written 
the  Names  of  the  Debtors  and  Creditors  of  that 
Tranfattion,  with  their  Titles  of  Debtors  and  Cre¬ 
ditors,  and  Sums  of  Money  ;  obferving,  that  where 
there  are  fundry  Debtors  and  Creditors,  to  one  Cre¬ 
ditor  or  Debtor  they  write  their  Names  next  each 
°4[oo  other;  and  the  Name  of  the  one  correfponding 

Debtor  or  Creditor  againft  the  Total  of  the  other 
Sums ;  by  which  Means,  the  Ballance  and  Connexion 
appears  at  Sight.  Then  when  the  Tranfatftion  istranf- 
ferr’d  to  the  Ledger ,  they  write  on  this  Margin  the 
Numbers  of  the  Folio’s  where  the  Accompts  Band  in 
the  Ledger ,  to  be  examin’d  by  the  Rules  of  the 
Ledger ,  thus: 
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Lent  JoJeph  Arnold  the  Sum  of  500/.  for  three 
Months,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  me  lute  reft,  at 
the  Rate  of  8  /.  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

So  that  the  Money  lent  (as  entered  into  the  Cafli-  ) 
Book)  is  f 

And  the  Intercft  thereof  comes  to 


The  Entry  of  the  Inventory  in  the  Journal. 

The  Journal  of  L.  P,  of  London ,  Merchant,  contain¬ 
ing  all  my  Dealings  from  the  ift  Day  of 


500  00  00 
10  00  00 


3in  tfje  jRamc  of  ®on,  Amen. 

A  N  Inventory  taken  the  firft  of  March  of  my  prefent  Eftate  in 
j\  Money,  Wares  and  Debts,  this  Day  owing  to  me  ;  and  what 
Debts  arc  owing  by  me,  &c. 


Ditto  25. 

Sold  James  Bold  the  following  Druggs,  viz. 

42  lb.  of  Scammony  at  20/.  per  lb.  42  00  00 
35°  lk»  of  Opium,  at  iz  s.  per  lb.  210  00  00 

392///.  in  all  for  _ _ _ _ 

Of  which  I  have  received  160/.  and  the  reft  which  is 
92  /.  to  be  paid  the  10th  of  October  next. 


252  00  00 


Ditto  30. 

Received  from  my  Pallor  Peter  Trueman ,  nt  Aleppo 
by  my  Order,  and  on  my  proper  Accompt,  8 
Chelh 1  of  Myrrh, containing  30  C.  nent,  which 
at  2  2  Dollars  per  C,  comes  to  660  Dollars  \  the 
Exchange  at  54  d.  prr  Dollar  makes  Sterling 


148  to j 00 


\7* 
o 

a?- 


1 

2 
I 


Sundry  Accompts  arc  Debtor  to  Stock,  in  the 
Sum  of  3159/.  10/.  for  fo  much  Cafli,  Wares, 
and  Debts,  owing  to  me  this  Day,  viz. 


/.  s.  d. 
170  00  00 
169  10  00 
210  00  00 


3 

1 


352  00  00 
390  00  00 


JofepU  Arnold  hnnnfligncd  the  80/.  due  to  him  from 


1 


80  00 


00 


1 

1 


Cafii  for  fo  much  in  Cheft 
Drugga,  viz. 

3  40  lb.  of  Scammony,  at  10/.  perlb. 

565  lb.  of  Opium  at  6/,  per  lb. 

105  C.  of  Galliognlc  at  2  I.  per  C. 

Raw  Silk  for  1090  lb.  viz. 

440  lb.  of  Tripoly  Beliadine  nt ) 

1 6  /.  per  lb.  3 

6^0//;.  of  Legee  of  Smyrna  M  1  2/.  1 
_ per  lb.  J 

1090  in  all  nt 
Voyage  to  Aleppo  configned  to  Peter  Trueman,  iny 
Knftor  there,  for  Norwich  Wnrco  rcrnnlning 
yet  unfold,  via. 

1.  /•  d. 

1 8  Serge  Denims,  that  coft  6/,  each  108  00  00 
30  Grograms  at  3  /.  per  Piece 
40  Bara  tec  mi  n’t  3  A  54.  each 

88  Pieces  in  all,  which  amounts  to 


.1 


90  00  00 
130  00  00 


l. 


1  A 


I540  00 


549, 10 


74 
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00 


00 


J. 


00 


00 


oe 


00 


3 1  <19 ■ 10 '0,° 
Stock 


o* 


»T3 

♦ 

r 


i 

z 


i 


i 


i 


3 


3 
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Cfnrkis  Debtor  to  fdndry  Accompts  510/. 

Due  to  fundry  Per  Ions,  viz.  .  ^  ^ 

To  Ezekiel  Scrape,  due  the  3d  Inft.  290  00  00 
To  Benjamin  Strihmll  f°r  the  }  go  QO  0Q 
Foot  of  his  old  Accompt  > 

T„  Jam,  Bold,  due  the  ift  Intt.  ■  4°  °°  °° 


<fl:e  Method  of  Journal  Entries. 

March  zd9  I741* 

Ca(h  Debtor  to  Druggs,  for  300  lb.  of  Scam- 
rnony,  fold  George  Dean ,  for  ready  Money, 

at  20/  .  6  d.  per  lb. 


Ditto  10. 

Norwich  Ware?,  Debtor  to  fundry  Accompts 
109  /.  4/.  for  34  Pieces  bought  of  Marmaduke 

Pricey  viz. 

1.  s.  d. 

10  Grograms  at  3/.  per  Piece  30  00  00 

24  Barateens  at  3  /•  6  s.  each  79  04  00 


To  Cafli,  paid  Ditto  Marmaduke ,  \ 

in  Part  1 

To  Ditto  Marmaduke ,  to  pay  him 
the  25  th  Inllant 


l.  J.  d. 

80  00  00 
29  04  00 


Ditto  15. 

Piter  True mant  at  Aleppo^  my  Accompt  Cur¬ 
rent,  Debtor  to  Voyage  to  Aleppo,  confign- 
ed  to  Ditto  Trueman ,  the  Sum  of  3  3  7  /.  10/. 
for  the  Neat  Proceed  of  Wares  fold,  as  per 
his  Account  for  1500  Dollars,  the  Ex¬ 
change  at  C4</.  Sterling,  per  Dollar,  makes 
EngM  Coin 


George  Dean  Debtor  to  fundry  Accompts  the  Sum 
of  510/.  for  500/.  lent  him,  at  Intereft,  for 
3  Months,  at  8  /.pier  Cent. per  Jrnnum,  viz. 

/.  /.  d. 

To  Cafli,  for  the  principal  lent  500  00  00 

To  Profit  and  Lofs  for  Intereft  xo  00  00 


1 

2 


Ditto  1 9. 

Sundry  Accompts  Debtor  to  Druggs,  the  Sum 
of  252/.  for  3  9  2  /.  fold  Jofbuct  Mackrel.  as 

follows 

/*  /■  d. 

40$.  of  Scammony  at  2  w.  per  lb.  42  00  00 
5 5° lb.  of  Opium  at  \z  s.  per  lb.  zio  00  00 

(Viz.) 

Cadi  for  1 60  /.  received  in  Part  of  Ditto  Mackrel . 
Ditto  Mackrel  Debtor  92  /.  he  is  to  pay  me  the 
301I1  Inllant. 


March  20,  1741. 

Dru8gs,  Debtor  to  Peter  Trueman ,  nt  Aleppo, 
my  Accompt  current  148/.  ior.  for  8 
Chells  of  Myrrh,  poize  Neat  30  C.  at  22 
Dollars,  per  C ,  makes  660  Dollars,  the 
Exchange  nt  54  d.  per  Dollar,  is  Sterling 
t  aut Grove  Debtor  to  Cafli,  the  Sum  of  80/. 
hoing  the  Rallancc  of  an  Accompt  due  to 
him,  which  I  have  paid  Marmaduke  Price , 
hy  Aflignntion  of  Ditto  Grove 


7°  m  Gilbert , Debtor  to  Peter  Trueman,  at  Atep- 
fe.my  Accompt  current,  600  Dollars,  by 
. 1  rc  mi  tied  to  me  by  Ditto  Trueman,  pny- 
f.  c  11 5  double  Ufance,  for  the  Value  dc- 
wered  there,  to  Muboat  Jantfwar,  the 

ftt  4  u  8  d.  per  Dollar,  is  in  Eng- 

29 


4 


d. 


5 ! o I 00  bo 


307! 10  00 


109104  00 


109 1 04  00 


3371X0  00 


—  510)00 


252  00 


148  10 


80  00 


140  00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


2 

Z 


t 

3 


Ditto  30. 

Peter  Jones.  Debtor,  to  Norwich  Wares,  the 
Sum  of  135  /.  16  s.  for  34  Pieces  fold  Alder 
man  Trader ,  viz. 

1.  r.  d. 

t  o  Grograms  at  3  /.  ior.  per  Piece  35  00  00 
24  Barateens  at  4/.  4/.  per  Piece  100  16  00 


For  which  Sum  Ditto  Jones  has  given  me  his 
Bill,  payable  in  8  Day?,  by  Affignation  of 
Ditto  Trader . 


Calh,  Debtor  to  Raw  Silk  1337  /.  10/.  for 
1000  lb.  fold  to  Simon  Strutt  for  ready  Mo 
ney,  viz. 

1.  t .  d. 

35o/5.'of7>;>4BelIadineat30/.  >  OQ 

per  lb.  J  5  5 

650  lb. of Legee  at  25;.  per  lb.  812  1000 


i3S 


j. 


16 
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v 

a. 


00 


10  JdO 


By  an  Ordonnance  of  the  Year  1673,  all  Traders* 
in  France ,  whether  by  Wholefale  or  Retail,  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  keep  a  Journal ,  containing  all  their  Affairs, 
Debts  a&ive  and  pafiive,  Bills  of  Exchange,  tic,  for 
want  of  keeping  this,  and  furrendering  it  up,  they  ard 
to  be  reputed  fraudulent  Bankrupts,  and  fubjefted  to 
the  Penalties  thereof* 

The  Ledger,  or  Ledger-Book ,  or  Great- Book ,  or 
Poft-Book ,  is  a  large  Volume,  containing  all  the  Tranf- 
aftions  of  a  Man’s  Affairs,  in  fuch  Order,  as  that 
thofe  belonging  to  every  different  Subjett  lie  together 
in  one  Place,  making  fo  many  diftindt,  or  feveral  Ac¬ 
counts,  which  are  etftrafted  either  immediately  from 
the  fVafte-Booky  or  from  the  Journal ,  and  dated  in 
the  Ledger  (which  is  ufually  rul’d  in  fix  Columns,)  in 
Debtor  and  Creditor  ;  which  to  accomplish,  two  Pages 
are  requir’d,  oppofice  to  each  other ;  that  on  the  Left 
ferving  for  Debtor ,  the  other  for  Creditor  5  each  Ar¬ 
ticle  to  confift  of  five  Parts,  or  Members :  The  Date  3 
the  Perfon  whom  we  credit,  or  are  credited  by;  the 
Thing  credited,  or  indebted  for  ;  the  Page  where  it  is 
found;  and  the  Sum,  or  Amount  of  the  Article, 

M.  Malcome  preferibes  the  following  Rules  for  thd 

Management  of  the  Ledger . 

1,  He  will  have  a  certain  feparate  Place  allow’d  for 
every  Perfon  with  whom  we  deal,  on  mutual  Trufl 
and  Credit,  or  who  becomes  our  Debtor,  or  we  his, 
as  well  as  for  every  Thing  we  deal  in,  wherein  are  to 
be  written  all,  and  only  the  Transactions  relating  to 
that  Subjedl  $  whofe  Name  is  to  be  inferib’d  or  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  Head  thereof 5  making  thereby  diftindt 

particular  Accounts,  t 

2.  Every  Account  is  to  be  diftinguiflh’d  into  twd 

Parts,  taking  for  each  an  equal  Portion  (lefs  or  more, 
as  you  think  fit)  of  Right  and  Left  Pages,  of  one  Folio  f 
or  Opening,  the  Name  of  the  Subjedt  being  written 
on  the  Account,  on  both  Sides,  which  arediftinguifh’d 
by  the  Words  Debtor  on  the  Left  Side,  and  Creditor 
on  the  Right,  for  the  Ufes  following.  3.  Every  per- 
fonal  Account  to  contain,  on  the  Debtor  Side,  all  the 
Articles  which  that  Perfon  owes  you,  and  the  Pay¬ 
ment  you  make  of  your  Debts  to  him ;  and  on  the 
Creditor  Side  all  that  you  owe  to  him,  and  the  Pay¬ 
ments  he  makes  of  his  Debts  to  you.  4.  Every  real 
Account  to  contain,  on  the  Debtor  Side,  the  Quantity 
and  Value  of  what  was  upon  Hand,  at  the  Beginning 
of  the  Account,  and  what  was  afterwards  receiv’d, 
with  all  Cods  and  Charges;  and  on  the  Creditor  Side 
the  Quantity  and  Value  of  what  was  upon  Hand  at 
the  Beginning  of  the  Account,  and  what  was  after¬ 
wards  receiv’d,  with  all  Cods  and  Charges ;  and  on 
the  Creditor  Side  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  what  is 
difpos’d  of,  or  in  any  Manner  taken  away,  or  gone 
out  of  it,  with  all  the  Returns  that  Subjcft  makes  you* 
5.  Every  Tranfa&ion  mud  be  enter'd  in  the  Ledger- 
Book ,  with  a  Ballance  of  Debt  and  Credit,  /.  e.  fo 
that  every  Article  be  plac’d  on  the  Debtor  Side  of  one 
Account,  and  the  Creditor  Side  of  fomc  other,  mak¬ 
ing  thereby,  equal  Debt  and  Credit  in  the  Ledger  \ 
and  where  the  perfonaland  real  Account  concern’d  in 
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the  Tranfidion  do  not,  in  the  Articles  belonging  to 
them,  make  this  Ballance,  (as  they  will  in  mod  Cafes) 
then  fome  imaginary  Account  muft  be  us’d  to  fupply 
the  Dc  fed.  6.  Thole  Accounts,  whofe  Articles  of 
Debt  and  Credit,  in  any  Tranfadion,  ballance  one 
another,  are,  in  the  Ledger ,  to  be  connected  together 
in  the  Style  of  every  Article,  as  mutual  and  corref- 
pondent  Debtors  and  Creditors  ;  by  writing  in  each  of 
the  correfponding  Accounts  the  Name  of  the  other 
after  the  Particle  to  in  the  Debtor’s  Account,  and  by 
in  the  Creditor’s ,  which  conned  the  two  •,  the  Name 
of  the  Account,  in  which  Articles  are  written,  with 
its  Quality  of  Debtor  and  Creditor ,  being  underftood 


as  join’d  to,  and  fo  is  read  before,  the  Word  to  or  j h 
in'  every  Article,  (though  it  be  written  only,  once  C 
all,  upon  the  Head  of  the  Account)  then  after  the 
Name  of  the  correfponding  Creditor  or  Debtor  follows 
a  brief  Narration  of  the  Fad,  the  Date  and  other 
Numbers  being  plac’d  in  their  proper  Columns 
Hence  we  find  the  Ufe  of  the  Column  which  (land 
within  the  Money  Column,  which  is  this,  to  write  in 
it  the  Number  of  the  Folio  where  Hands  the  correi'. 
ponding  Account,  with  which  the  Account,  in 
you  write,  is  conneded,  in  every  Article.  Fur  Ex¬ 
ample,  thus ; 


Lon dony  Anno  Domini ,  1 74 1  • 


London ,  Anno  Domini ,  r  4 1 . 


1741 

March 


1741 

March 


1741 

March 


George  Dean,  Debtor. 

To  Sundry  Accompts  for  Principal, 
and  Interdl 


10 

10 


1 74 1 

March 


*5 


1741 

March 


5 


3 


Profit  and  Lofs ,  Debtor 

To  Houfiiold  Expenccs 

To  Charges  on  Merchandife 

To  Stock  gained  by  1  Month’s  Trade 


John  Store,  Debtor , 
To  Calh  paid  him  in  full 


Jofipb  PerJcitts,  Debtor. 
To  Calh  paid  him  in  full 


Raw  Silk,  Debtor. 

To  Stock  1 090  /. 

To  Profit  and  Lofs  gained  by  this  7 
Account  y 


7 


x>3  5*° 


00 


4  149  08 

4:  92M5 

1  .  896 , 10 


jn38!i4 


140 


150 


742 

667 


1409 


TO 


d. 

1 741 

March 

20 

00 

I74I 

06  March 

1 

1  2  : 

\  1 

$ 

1 

| 

01 

lS' 

♦ 

06 

i 

1 741 

March 

25 

1741 

March 

1 

1741 

March  \ 

30 

loo  ‘ 

Per  Contra  Creditor 

By  Ballance  due  to  me 


Per  Contra  Creditor. 

By  George  Dean,  for  Intereft  of 
500  /.  due  Oflober  1  5. 

By  Norwich  Wares  gained  thereby 
By  Voyage  to  Aleppo  gained  thereby 
By  Druggs  gained  thereby 
By  Raw  Silk  gained  thereby 


Per  Contra  Creditor. 


Per  Contra  Creditor . 

By  Cafh  - -  1000/. 

By  Ballance  then  left  unfold  7 
of  Tripoly  Belladine  5 


90/. 


3 

1 

1 

2 

3 


1 


1 


1 


510 


10 

26 

150 

284 

667 


140 


150 


12 

C2 

10 

10 


c6 
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72 

1409 


10 


10 


co 


To  your  Ledger  you  mull  have  an  Alphabet,  for 
the  ready  finding  every  Account,  whether  proper,  or 
factorage,  domellick  or  foreign ;  as  Men,  Wares, 
Voyages,  Profit,  and  Lofs,  Accounts  current,  &c.  the 
Method  whereof  let  be  thus,  of  having  a  Page  for, 
as  there  is  Occafion  for  each  Letter.  Generally  it  is 
the  Letter  of  a  Man’s  Sirname,  and  the  proper  Name 
of  the  Thing,  or  Commodity,  that  direds  its  Place 
in  the  Index. 


Thus, 

C. 

Cafh -  - •  -  Fol,  1 

Charges  of  Merchandife  - -  4 

George  Clifford  - -  — — •  2 

D. 

Drugs  ■  - -  —  2 

G. 

Paul  Grove  • - •  - - -  - -  1 

II. 


Peter  Iliggs - -  — 

Houfhold  Expenccs 

N. 

Norzvicb  Wares 
Matthew  Noble  -  ■ 


3 

4 

1 

2 


P. 

Jofeph  Price 


Profit  and  Lofs 

R. 

James  Roland 
Peter  Row  hot  tom 

Raw  Silk 

Stock 

William  Stubb 

T. 


3 

3 

> 

1 

j 

1 


4 


Peter  Tdruemany  my  Account  current  — - 

V. 

Voyage  to  AleppOy  confign’d  to  P.  Irnonen  1 

The  Dcbl-Booky  or  Book  of  Payments,  is  a  Book 
wherein  is  enter’d  the  Day  whereon  all  Sums  fall  due, 
whether  to  be  paid  or  receiv’d  by  Bill  of  Exchange 
Merchandife,  or  otherwife  ;  to  the  End,  that  by  com¬ 
paring  Receipts  and  Payments,  Provifion  may  be 
made  in  Time  for  a  Fund  for  Payments,  by  receiving 
Bills,  &c.  or  taking  other  Precautions.  This^p 
like  the  Ledger ,  mull  be  on  two  oppofitc  Pages,  Mo¬ 
ney  to  be  receiv’d  on  the  Left  Hand,  and  that  to  c 
paid  on  the  Right.  Thus, 


1 


To 
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8 


To  Matthew  Su/ivan,  for  Money  lent?**,  i . 
To  JofepbPlumtree,  a  Note  under  Hand  of  7 

May  z.  J 


Remittance  of  Truman,  of  the  30th  of  No-  7 
ven-ber .  to  Grow  3 

My  own  Bill  of  the  30th  of  September  to  Bearer 


500 

zco 


1000 

800 


00 

00 


00 

CO 


00 

00 


00 

00 


June 

1741  To  Receive 

I. 

J. 

d. 

10 

Remittance  of  Peter  Trueman  of  the  20th  7  I 
of  May  ( 

-^1 

O 

O 

00 

00 

20 

Of  George  Dean  for  Druggs,  fold  the  30th  7 
of  J amtary  r 

300 

00 

00 

: 

25 

Of  Simpjon  Pickthread  for  Norwich  Wares,  7 
fo  1  d  February  3 .  C 

150 

10 

c  3 

Of  Paul  Grove,  for  Money  lent  May  1  2 

OF  Peter  Price,  For  Money  paid  on  his  Ac-  7 

225 

M! 

08 

count  June  6.  1 

5° 

>5 

00 

OF  J onah  For  200  lb.  oF  Opium,  Fold  Jan.  1. 

-  25 

1 2 

00 

The  Cafh- Book,  is  the  Book  wherein  are  enter’d 
aj!  Sums  receiv’d  and  paid  daily  *  thole  receiv’d 
un  the  Left  Hand,  with  the  Perfon’s  Name  of  whom 
receiv’d,  for  what,  for  whom,  and  in  what  Specie  *, 
thole  paid  on  the  Right,  mentioning  iikewife,  the 
Specie,  the  Reafon  why,  the  Perfon  to  whom,  and 


for  whom  the  Payment  is  made  3  and  once  in  a  Month, 
or  ofcener,  fum  up  your  Account  of  Cafh  receiv’d  and 
paid,  carrying  the  Sum  to  the  Account  of  Cafh  in  the 
Ledger ,  which  Account,  without  this  Book,  would 
fwelt  too  big,  provided  you  ihould  enter  the  Parti¬ 
culars  there.  For  Example, 


CAS 


O  O  K. 


June 


1 741 


Cap  Debtor. 


1. 


s. 


8 


Received  for  300  /.  of  Scammony,  fold  7 
George  Dean,  in  Guineas.  J 

Received  in  Part,  of  William  Short,  in  Pieces  ) 

of  Eight  y 

Received  in  full,  for  Raw  Silk,  of  Jojepb  7 
Grove,  in  Moidorcs  j 

Received  in  full,  of  Peter  Price ,  Part  in  7 
Moidores  and  Part  in  Guineas  y 

Carried  to  Folio  1  in  the  Ledger 


307 

160 


1 337 


92 


1 896 


10 


to 


The  Cafh  Account  in  the  Ledger  is  neceffary  for 
the  Ballance  of  the  whole  *,  and  the  Convenience  of 
the  feparate  Accounts  of  all  the  Particulars  is,  that  we 
have  them  all  together,  in  one  continu’d  Account ; 
whereas  the  Rule  of  the  Ledger  being  not  to  allow 
more  than  one  Folio  for  one  Account,  till  that  be  fill’d 
up,  the  Account  might  hereby  lie  in  feveral  different 
Mo's. 

The  Book  of  Envoi ces,  is  to  keep,  an  Account  of 
Goods,  Ships,  either  for  your  Account,  or  for  o- 
thers  in  Ccmmiffion,  according  to  the  Bills  of  La¬ 
ding-,  with  the  whole  Charges,  till  on  Board  *,  every 
invoice  following  another,  according  as  they  happen, 
entering  the  Goods  fentor  (hipp’d  off  to  be  fold, 
for  your  Account,  with  the  Value,  and  Time  when 
frat,  on  the  Left  Hand  Folio  ;  and  entering  the  fame 
on  the  Right  Hand  Folio,  as  you  receive  Advice  of 
their  Sale:  So  you  may  readily  fee  how  the  Account 
funds  in  that  Particular.  Thus, 


Envoice  of  Goods  flipp'd  on  Board  the  America 
Sloop,  Burthen  250  Punsy  Peter  Brown  Majler , 
hound  for  Genoa  ;  the  following  Gbods>  Consign'd 
to  William  Stockwell,  for  my  Account ,  or  by  Or¬ 
der  and  the  Account  of  James  Price,  and  Com¬ 
pany. 


•  ^'5,  Factor-Rook,  is  number’d  and  diftinguifh'd 
.'nto  folio's,'  like  the  Ledger  \  on  the  Lcfc  Hand  Side 
P  Wjltten>  jn  a  plain  Narrative,  an  Account  of  the 
oods  receiv’d,  with  all  Charges ;  ancl  on  the  oppo- 

H  f/4  an  Account  of  all  the  Sales  and  “Difpofals  of 
1  So  that  this  is  only  a  Copy  of  the  Em- 

P  oyer’s  Account  of  Goods  in  the  Ledger ,  in  the  Stile 
of  the  tVaftc.  Book. 

pi  ^lc  Ftflorage  be  in  tlomeftick  Trade,  i.  e,  if  the 
,l  for,  or  his  Servants,  manage  the  Accpunts  for  the 


7  une 


7 
1 2 


lS 

20 

25 

27 

30 

3  1 


1741 


Ca/b  Creditor . 


Paid  in  full,  to  John  Baker,  in  Guineas, 

Paid  in  part,  fur  Norwich  Wares,  to  Paul 
Grove,  in  Thirty- fix  Shillings,  Portugal 
Pieces 

Lent  Peter  Price ,  in  Guineas,  at  Inter  eft  for  7 
three  Months  J 

Paid  Lewis  Stone ,  in  Pieces  of  Eight,  by 
Aflignation 

Paid  to  Ditto  Lewis,  in  Guineas  and  in  full. 
Paid  Charles  Stanyan ,  in  Shillings  and  1 
Crown  Pieces  j 

Paid  Jofeph  Grove ,  in  part,  in  Pieces  of  Eight 
By  Houfhold  Expences  this  Month,  from  7 
Folio  1.  y 

By  Charges  on  Merchandiz?,  this  Month, 
as  on  Folio  1 . 

Carried  to  the  Ledger,  Folio  1. 


L 


s. 


150 

80 


d. 


500 
80 

29)04 
140 
3i 

149  j  08 1  6 

92  15 1 


1 232 1 08 
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Employer',  whom  he  ferves  in  Commiffion,  he  muft 
obferve  the  following  Rules :  > 

1 .  If  the  Fa6lor  receives  Wares  for  his  Employer, 
he  muft  make  the  Accounts  of  Goods  for  his  Em¬ 
ployer  Debtor  to -Carti,  for  fo  much  paid  Cuftom, 
Freight,  &V.-  at  the  Receipt.  Then  make  Cafh  Cre¬ 
ditor,  by  Accounts  of  Goods  fo  much  as  paid. 

2.  When  Wares  receiv’d  in  Commiffion,  are  fold, 
by  the  Fa&or,  for  ready  Money ;  then  Cafh  becomes 
Debtor  to  Account  of  Goods,  for  the  Employer  the 
Sum  receiv’d.-  Ifherefore  Accounts  of  Goods  muft 
be  made,  for  the  Employer  Creditor,  by  Cafh,  the 
fame  Sum. 

3.  When  Wares,  in  Commiffion,  are  fold  Part  for 
ready  Money,  and  Part  at  Time ;  then  the  Buyer  is 
made  Debtor  to  Accompt  of  Goods,  for  Accompc  of 
the  Employer,  the  Sum  left  unpaid;  and  the  Cafh 
Debtor  to  Accompt  of  Goods  for  the  Sum  receiv’d. 

4.  When  Wares  are  fent  to  the  Employer,  in  Re¬ 
turn,  with  Charges  in  (hipping  off,  the  Accompt  of 
Goods  for  Accompt  of  the  Owner,  naming  his  Name, 
his  Accompt  current,  is  made  Debtor  to  the  Goods 
fhipp’d,  naming  the  Value,  and  Goods,  with  the 
Ship’s  and  Mailer’s  Name,  &c.  Alfo,  the  fame 
Accompt  is  made  Debtor  to  Cafh,  paid  for  Cuftom, 
and  other  Charges.  Then  Wares  (hipp’d  are  made 
Creditor  by  the  Employer,  his  Account  current,  for 
the  Value.  And  Calh  Creditor  by  the  fame  Accompc 
current,  for  the  Charges  of  (hipping  off.  But  if  thefe 
Goods  (flipp’d  were  bought  by  Order,  and  on  the  Ac¬ 
compt  of  the  Employer  for  ready  Money,  and  not 
entei’d  before  in  your  Ledger ,  you  are  to  make  your 
Employer,  by  Name,  his  Account  current.  Debtor  to 
Cafh  for  the  Value  of  the  Goods,  and  Charges  for 
flapping  off.  And  Cafh  Creditor  per  Contra. 

$.  When  a  Bill  of  Exchange  is  drawn  on  a  Fadtor, 
by  his  Employer,  payable  at  Time  j  the  Factor  makes 

hia 
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his  Employer  at  fuch  a  Place,  his  Accompt  current, 
Debtcr  to  whom  the  Bill  is  payable  for  the  Content 
thereof;  then  makes  him  by  Name,  to  whom  the 
Bill  is  payable,  Creditor,  by  his  Employer,  his  Ac¬ 
compt  current,  for  the  fame  Sum.  But  if  the  Bill  had 
been  paid  to  Order  of  the  Employer,  by  the  Fadtor 
prefently,  the  Employer  Account  current,  had  likewife 
been  made,  Debtor  to  Cafh,  for  the  Sum  paid  to  Peter 
fuch  a  one,  or  the  like  ;  and  Cafh  Creditor,  by  the 
contrary,  for  Ditto  Sum.  The  Entry  is  the  fame  with 
this  laft,  when  the  Fa  ft  or  remits  ready  Money  to  his 
Employer. 

But  if  the  Fadtorage  be  in  foreign  Trade,  t.e.  if  a 
Fadtor  cannot  carry  on  the  Bufinefs  of  thofe  whom  he 
ferves  in  Commifiion,  without  Afliftance  of  foreign 
Correfpondence,  for  whofe  Returns  he  mull  be  ac- 
comptable  to  his  Employer,  he  muft  likewife  obferve 
thefe  other  following  Rules. 

1.  If  Goods  fent  to  Sea  are  infur’d  by  him,  he  muft 
make  the  Voyage  to  fuch  a  Place ;  to  Leghorn ,  for 
Inftance,  for  the  Account  of  Peter  de  Lorme,  the  Em¬ 
ployer,  confign’d  to  Peter  Trueman ,  Fadtor,  Debtor ; 
or  to  Cafh,  if  he  pays  the  Infurance  Money  prefently, 
and  Cafh  Creditor  by  Voyage,  &c.  But  if  the  Infu¬ 
rance  Money  was  not  to  be  paid  prefently,  then  Voy¬ 
age  to  Leghorn ,  &c.  is  made  Debtor  to  the  Infurer, 
and  the  Tnfurer  Creditor  by  Voyage. 

2.  When  Goods  are  fhipp’d  by  a  Fadtor,  by  Order 
of  his  Employer,  to  his  Fadtor  in  another  Country, 
he  is  to  make  Voyage  to  fuch  a  Place  for  Accompt  of 
his  Employer,  confign’d  to  his  Fadtor,  by  Name, 
Debtor  to  his  Employer,  his  Accompt  of  Wares,  for 
Charges  at  the  Receipt  of  the  Goods.  And  to  Cafh 
for  Charges  of  fhipping.  Then  make  •per  Contra 
Creditor,  the  Accompt  of  Wares  and  Calh. 

o,.  When  the  Fadtor  receives  Advice  that  the 
Wares  are  fold  which  were  fent  to  his  Fadtor,  then 
he  makes  Fadtor,  at  fuch  a  Place,  for  Accompt  of  his 
Employer,  Debtor  to  Voyage  to  fuch  a  Place,  for 
Ditto  Accompt,  for  the  neat  Produce,  as  by  Advice. 
Then  make  Voyage  to  fuch  a  Place,  for  Accompt  of 
his  Employer,  Creditor,  by  Fadtor,  at  fuch  a  Place, 
for  Accompt  of  his  Employer. 

4.  When  a  Fadtor  is  to  enter  his  Provifion,  for 
Wares  fold  on  a  foreign  Accompt,  he  makes  Voyage 
to  fuch  a  Place,  where  the  Fadtor  re  fid es,  for  Accompt 
of  his  Employer,  Debtor  to  Profit,  and  Lofs,  for  fo 
much  as  his  Provifion,  or  Money  for  his  Employ¬ 
ment  amounts  to,  as  by  his  Agreement.  Then  make 
Profit  and  Lofs  Creditor,  by  Voyage,  to  the  Place 
his  Fadtor  lives  at,  for  Accompt  of  his.Employer  for 
the  fame  Sum. 

5.  When  a  Fadtor  receives  Advice  that  his  Fadtor 
has  made  Abatement  for  Defeats  in  Goods,  that  he 
formerly  fold,  then  lie  makes  Voyage  to  fuch  a  Place, 
for  Accompt  of  his  Employer,  Debtor  to  Fadtor,  at 
fuch  a  Place,  for  Accompt  of  his  Employer,  fo  much 
as  abated.  And  makes  Fadtor,  at  fuch  a  Place,  for 
Accompt  of  his  Employer,  at  fuch  a  Place,  Creditor, 
by  Voyage  to  the  Place  his  Fadtor  lives  at,  for  Ac¬ 
compt  of  his  Employer  for  the  fame  Sum, 

Note,  That  when  a  Fadtor  clofes  the  Accompt  of 
Wares  fold  by  his  Fadtor,  with  his  Returns,  Off. 
for  Accompt  of  his  Employer,  he  muft  make 
Voyage  to  his  Fadtor,  for  Accompt  of  his  Em¬ 
ployer,  Debtor,  to  his  Employees  Accompt  cur¬ 
rent,  for  the  Bal lance  thereof.  And  contrary 
Creditor  by  Voyage  to  fuch  a  Place,  for  Accompt 
oj  his  Employer,  for  the  fame  Sum.  When  a 
Per  I  on  does  little  in  Commifiion,  a  fep, irate  Fac¬ 
tor- Book  is  nccdlcfs. 


Book  of  Account  current,  is  kept  in  Debtor  and  Cre¬ 
ditor,  like  the  Ledger ;  and  ferves  lor  Accounts  fent 
m  Corrdpomlcnts  to  be  regulated  in  Concert  with 
them,  eVc  they  are  enter’d  in  the  Ledger.  This  is 
piop'  i  ly  a  Duplicate  ol  rhe  Accounts  current,  kept  to 
have  He co uric  to,  on  Occalion, 


Book  of  Acceptances ,  is  deftin’d  for  the  rceifV- 
all  Bills  of  Exchange,  notified  by  Letters  of  Adv^* 
from  Correfpondents  ;  to  be  able  to  know,  0n 
Bills  being  prefented,  whether  they  have  Orders  ? 
accept  them,  or  not.  When  they  chufe  to  decli^ 
accepting  a  Bill,  againft  the  Article  thereof,  ia'tLC 
Book ,  they  put  P,  i,  e.  Proteft ;  that  on  offering  tf 
Bill  the  Bearer  may  be  told  he  may  proteft  it :  On  tL 
contrary,  if  they  accept  it,  they  write  againft  it  an' 

A ,  adding  the  Date  or  Day  of  Acceptance.  And 
this,  upon  being  transferr’d  to  the  Debt  Book  i$p1r 
cell’d.  ’ 

Book  of  Remittances ,  ferves  to  regifter  Bills  of 
change,  or  they  are  remitted  by  Correfpondents  [0 
require  the  Payment  thereof.  If  they  be  protefied 
for  want  of  Acceptance,  and  return’d  to  thofe  who 
remitted  them,  mention  is  made  thereof  againft  each 
Article,  by  adding  a  P  in  the  Margin,  and  the  Date 
of  the  Day  when  they  were  return’d,  then  cancdl’d 
The  Books  of  Acceptances  and  Remittances  have  fo  near 
a  Relation  to  each  other,  that  many  Merchants  make 
but  one  of  the  two,  which  they  keep  in  Debtorand 
Creditor  ;  putting  Acceptances  on  the  Side  of  Debt 
and  Remittances  to  that  of  Credit. 

The  Book  of  Expences ,  is  a  Detail  of  the  petty  Ex. 
pences,  both  domeftick  and  mercantile;  which  at  the 
End  of  each  Month  are  fumm’d  up,  and  make  an 
Article  for  the  Cafh  Book-,  and  to  the  Profit  and  Lofs 
Account  in  the  Ledger  ;  which  is  Debtor  to  Calh  for  ; 
it.  Thus, 


Houfhold  Expences ,  Debtor . 


May 

9 


5 

10 

20 


•*s 

27 

3° 
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To  Cafh  paid  Paul  Grove  >  for  one  Quarter’s 
Rent  of  my  Dwelling- Houfe,  due  at 
Midfummer-Day  laft,  in  full 
To  Cafh  for  my  Pocket  Expences 
To  Cafh  paid  my  Wife  for  Apparel,  &c. 
To  Cafh  paid  Abigale  Pilfer ,  the  Hou re¬ 
keeper,  for  this  Month 
To  Cafh  paid  for  my  Children  at  School 
To  Cafh  paid  to  my  Taylor 
To  Cafh  for  my  Pocket  Expences 

Carried  to  Cafh-Book,  Folio  x. 


Book  of  Numerous,  or  Wares,  is  kept  for  the  eafy 
Knowledge  of  all  the  Goods  brought  in,  lent  out,  or 
remaining  in  a  Warehoufe.  On  the  Left  Hand  Page 
are  enter’d  the  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Number  or 
Mark  of  the  Goods  brought  in  ;  on  the  Right,  the 
Difchargeof  the  Goods  out  of  the  Warehoule,  againft 
the  refpedtive  Articles  of  the  firft.  Thus, 


N°  1 


A  Bale  of  white  Paper,  weighs 
A  Piece  of  Crimfon  Damafk,  Ells 


400/ 

&3- 


March  1. 

Sold  to  Jofeph  Grove,  j 

April  2 . 

Sent  to  Peter  Price,  J 

Month- Book,  is  number’d  in  Folio's,  like  the  Ledger , 
and  divided  into  Spaces;  on  the  Top  of  each  0 
which  are  the  Names  of  the  twelve  Months  ol  the 
Year,  January ,  February,  &c.  allowing  a  whoe 
Folio,  or  what  you  pleafe,  to  each  Month ;  anu  & 
different  Set  of  12  Spaces  for  every  different  Year. 
On  the  Left  Page,  enter  the  Payments  to  be  maoe  to 
you,  in  that  Month;  and  on  the  Right  Hand 
the  Payments  you  are  to  make.  Make  a  Column » 
likewife,  on  the  Left  Hand  of  every  Page,  in  wnic 
write  the  Day  of  Payment ;  and  after  this  the  Nan  e 
of  the  Debtor,  or  Creditor;  and  draw  the  Sum  m 
the  Money  Columns. 

Book  of  Vejfels ,  is  kept  in  Debtor  and  Creel lit on  ^ 
particular  Account  being  kept  for  each  Veikh 
the  Side  of  Debtor  are  put  Victualling*  huinS  0  ’ 
Wages,  &c.  to  the  Side  of  Creditor  arc  put  even 
Thing  the  Veflel  has  produc'd,  whether  by  way  “ 
Freight,  or  other  wife.  Laftly»  the  Total  ol 
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,j  in  the  Journal ,  upon  ballancing  the  Accompts 

rLfcARGO,  or  Loading ,  Livre  de  lord ,  is  kept 
,  Pl/rk  of  a  Ship,  in  France  call’d  the  Efcrivain  \ 
^  2  n  are  enter’d  all  the  Goods  a-board  the  Vef- 
‘^whether  thofe  for  Freight,  or  for  Sale,  or  Ex- 
i  ’  *<r  the  whole  according  to  the  Specification  in 

the  Mailer’s  Bills  of  Loading.  _ 

B00k  of  Workmen ,  is  particularly  in  Ufe  among 
M  nufa^urers,  who  have  confiderable  Works  in  their 
TV  j"  It  is  kept  Debtor  and  Creditor  for  each  Work- 
w;;  employ’d.  On  the  Side  of  Debt  is  put  the 
Matters  given  them  to  work ;  and  on  that  of  Credit* 
ihtWork  they  return. 

jn  cities  where  there  are  publick  Banks,  as  at  Ve- 
•a.  Amfterdam ,  Hamburgh ,  and  London ,  there  is  a 
]}aiik  Book ,  wherein  is  kept  an  Account  of  the  Sums 
mid  to,  or  receiv’d  from  the  Bank. 

Book  of  Rates ,  is  a  fmall  Book  e  ft  abl  idl’d  by  Par¬ 
liament,  declaring  at  what  Value  Goods  that  pay 
Poundage  (or  Part  of  the  Value)  fhall  be  reckon’d, 
lb  that  a  20th  Part  of  the  Sum  found  in  the  Book  of 
Rates  is  taken  for  the  Duty  payable  by  the  Adis  of 
Tonnage  and  Poundage. 

Book  of  Charges  on  Merchandises ,  is  kept  to  enter 
the  Charge  of  Cuftom,  Freight,  Warehoufe-Room, 
Foliage  of  Letters,  Porterage,  Cartage,  Wharfage, 
Books  of  Accompts,  &c.  and  once  in  a  Month  the 
Merchant,  or  Book-keeper,  mult  make  a  Sum,  and 
transfer  it  into  the  Creditor  Side  of  his  Cafh- Book, 
making  a  Reference  to  the  Folio  of  the  Book  of  Char - 
ges  on  Mercbandife\  and  alio  into  the  Debtor  Side  of 
‘the  Account  of  Charges  on  Merchandife  in  his  Ledger. 
This  Book  is  kept  thus ; 

Charges  on  Merchandife ,  Debtor. 


May 

l 


5 

n 

t 

10 


*5 


30 
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To  Cafli  paid  James  Jones ,  fora  Quarter's*} 
Rent  of  my  WareHoufe,  due  at  Mid  > 
fut timer -Day  1  nil,  and  is  in  full  j 

To  Cafli  paid  for  Poll- Letters 
To  Cafli  paid  for  Ditto 
To  Cafli  paid  Freight  of  8  CheJls  of  Myrrh 
To  Cafli  paid  Cuftom  of  Ditto  Myrrh 
To  Cafli  paid  Wharfage,  Crainagc,  is'e. } 
of  Ditto,  at d.  per  Clicft  J 

To  Cafli  paid.  Cartage  of  Ditto  from  the  Key 
To  Cafli  paid  Porterage  this  Month 
To  Cafli  paid  Damn  rage 


/. 


s . 


IO  oo 


oo 

oo 

70 

10 

00 

00 

00 

00 


IO 

12 

OO 

H 

3 

6 

6 

4 


Entered  in  Cafk.Book  Folio  1 .  1  92115 


d. 

00 

00 

4 

00 

OO 

4 

CO 

3 

00 

1 1 


Be h d cs  thefe  Books ,  a  Merchant  ought  to  have  a 

Book  wherein  to  enter  a  Copy  of  all  Letters  he  fends, 

orieceives,  upon  Account  of  Trade.  Alfo,  a  Pocket- 

Book,  to  nice  the  Minutes  of  what  Bufinefs  he  tranf- 

ads  Abroad,  to  cafe  his  Memory,  and  to  avoid  Er¬ 
ror, 


When  a  Stock  is  employ’d  in  common,  between  fe- 
vrral  Merchants,  in  the  Way  of  Trade,  and  each 
Partner  is  to  have  a  Share  of  the  Gain,  or  bear  a 
Nuire  of  the  Lofs,  in  Proportion  to  his  Share  in  the 
y:t)cki  kis  call’d  Company  Accompts  %  which  are  kepi 
L  the  following  Manner  : 

l  When  Goods  are  bought,  and  paid  for,  byyoui 
kit,  for  Company  Account;  you  are  to  make  Ware! 
111  the  Company  between  the  Partner  and  you  (naming 

your  frveral  Shares  of  the  Stock)  Debtor  to  Cafli  fot 
Lu  Value  of  the  Goods,  &c.  and  Cafli  Creditor,  by 
''■ires,  in  Company  between  Partner  and  you  for  the 
,mt‘  Sum.  Then  make  your  Partner,  by  Name,  hit 
Amount  current.  Debtor  to  Ditto  Parmer’s  Account 
1:1  Gmip.iny,  jor  his  Share  of  the  Stock;  and  his  Ac- 
f'umt  m  Company  Creditor  by  his  Account,  and  cur- 
Iflu  *°r  the  fame  Sum.  The  Entry  is  the  fame,  i 
GihhK  are  bought  in  Trull,  if  in  (lead  of  Cad 

>(ju  m.\Ue  the  Goods  Debtor  to  the  Seller,  and  bin 
r editor  by  the  fame. 

^When  you  receive  your  Partner’s  Share  of  Cafl 
dr. r,U!  ^oodr,  bought  in  Company,  you  make  Cafl 
dnor  to  ytjur  Parmer  hi'i  Account  current  for  civ 


Sum  he  paid  you and  his  Account  current  Creditor 
by  Cafh  for  the  fame  Sum. 

3.  If  you  have  the  Management  of  the  Account  irl 
Company,and  give  an  Affignment  to  a  Creditor,  uport 
your  Partner  for  his  Share  of  Goods  bought  in  Com¬ 
pany,  you  muft  make  the  Receiver  Debtor  to  your 
Partner,  his  Account  current,  for  the  Sum  in  the  Af- 
fignment ;  and  the  Partner’s  Account  current  Cre¬ 
ditor  by  the  Demander  for  the  fame  Sum. 

4.  When  you  receive  ready  Money  for  Goods  fold 
in  Company,  you  make  Cafh  Debtor  to  Wares  in 
Company,  (always  naming  the  Wares)  between  your 
Partner  and  you,  (naming  his  Name,  and  each  of  your 
Shares)  for  fuch  Goods,  fold  to  fuch  Perlon,  for  fo 
much.  And  Wares,  in  Company  between  fuch  a  one 
and  you  Creditor  by  Cafh,  for  the  fame  Sum.  Then 
you  are  Co  make  Partner’s  Account,  in  Company, 
Debtor  to  his  Account  current,  for  his  Share  of  the 
Cafh  receiv’d  ;  and  Partner’s  Account  current  Cre¬ 
ditor,  by  his  Account,  by  you  in  Company,  for  the 
fame  Sum.  If  thefe  Wares  had  been  fold  at  Times, 
the  Entry  had  been  much  the  fame,  if  in  (lead  of  mak¬ 
ing  Cafh  Debtor  to  Wares  in  Company,  you  make  the 
Buyer  Debtor  to  the  fame  Wares ;  and  Wares  in  Com¬ 
pany  Creditor  by  the  Buyers,  &c. 

5.  When  Goods  are  fold  in  Company,  Part  for 
ready  Money,  and  Part  at  Time,  you  are  to  make 
Cafh  Debtor  to  Wares  in  Company,  between  your 
Partner  and  you,  for  the  Money  receiv’d  in  Parc ; 
and  the  Buyer  Debtor  to  the  fame  Account  for  ch6 
Money  left  unpaid  ;  then  make  Wares  in  Company, 
between  your  Partner  and  you,  Creditor,  by  fundry 
Accounts,  (referring  to  the  Folio's  of  Cafh)  and  the 
Buyer’s  Account,  for  the  whole  Value  of  the  Goods 
fold.  You  muft  alfo  make  your  Partner’s  Accounr, 
in  Company,  Debtor  to  his  Account  current,  for  his 
Share  of  the  whole  Value  of  the  Wares  fold  ;  and 
your  Partner’s  Account  current,  &c.  by  his  Account 
by  you,  in  Company,  for  the  fame  Sum. 

6.  When  you  bring,  into  Company,  Wares  of  your 
own,  that  are  enter’d  in  your  Ledger ;  you  make 
Wares  in  Company  (the  Wares  nam’d)  between  your 
Partner  and  you.  Debtor  to  Wares,  by  Name  again, 
in  the  Sum  you  bring  them  into  Company  for,  naming 
for  what  Quantity,  Price,  &c.  then  you  are  to  make 
Wares,  as  before  enter’d  in  your  Ledger ,  Creditor,  by 
the  fame  Wares  in  Company,  between  your  Partner 
and  you,  for  the  Quantity  brought  into  Company,  at 
fuch  a  Price.  And  then  make  Partner  his  Account 
current.  Debtor  to  your  Partner’s  Account  in  Com*- 
pany,  for  fo  much  Goods  brought  into  Company  by 
you,  of  which  his  Share  of  the  Price  is  fo  much. 
Laftly,  make  Partner  his  Account  in  Company  Cre¬ 
ditor,  by  his  Account  current  for  his  faicl  Share. 

7.  When  Wares,  bought  for  Company’s  Accounr, 
and  book’d,  are  (hipp’d  off  to  be  fold  lor  the  lame 
Company’s  Account,  you  muft  make  Voyage  to  the 
Place  whither  the  Ship  is  bound,  (naming  the  Factor 
the  Wares  are  confignVl  to)  in  Company  between  your 
Partner  and  you.  Debtor  to  Goods  (hipp’d  lor  their 
Value,  to  Cadi  for  Charge  of  (hipping,  fo  much  as 
paid  for  that ;  then  make  Wares  in  Company,  between 
your  Partner  and  you,  Creditor  by  Voyage,  in  Com¬ 
pany  between  you,  for  their  Value  *,  and  Cafli  Cre¬ 
ditor,  by  Charges  of  (hipping.  Then  make  your  Part¬ 
ner  his  Account  current  Debtor  to  his  Account  in 
Company,  for  his  Share  of  the  Charges  of  (hipping 
off ;  and  Ditto  Partner  his  Account  in  Company, 
Creditor  by  his  Account  current,  for  the  lame  Sum. 

8.  When  Wares  are  bought,  on  Company  Ac¬ 
count,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  Time,'  and  are  (hipp’d  off, 
and  Charges  paid  before  Entry,  you  muft  make  Voy¬ 
age  to  fuch  a  Place,  in  Company  between  your  Part¬ 
ner  and  you,  confign’d  to  your  Fadlor,  Debtor  to  the 
Seller  for  the  Value  of  the  Wares,  and  to  Cafli,  for  the 
Charges  of  (hipping;  then  make  the  Seller  Creditor 
by  Voyage  to  fuch  a  Place,  in  Company  between  your 
Partner  and  you,  confign’tl  to  your  Factor,  for  the 
Value  of  the  Goods  (hipp’d  1  and  Cafli  Creditor,  by 
Voyage,  in  Company,  between  your  Partner  and  you, 
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confign’d  to  your  Faftor,  at  fuch  a  Place,  for  the 
Charge  till  on  Board.  Make,  alfo.  Partner  his  Ac¬ 
count  current.  Debtor  to  Ditto  Partner’s  Accompt  in 
Company,  for  his  Share  of  the  Value  of  the  Wares, 
and  Charges  till  on  Board.  And  his  Accompt  in 
Company,  Creditor  by  his  Account  currenr,  for  the 
fame  Share  of  the  Value  and  Charges  of  (hipping. 
But  if  the  Wares  bought,  in  this  Cafe,  had  been  paid 
for  in  ready  Money,  the  Entry  would  be  the  fame, 
with  this  Difference  only,  that  whereas,  firft,  Voyage 
in  Company,  &c.  is  made  Debtor  to  the  Seller,  and 
he  Creditor  by  Voyage,  &c.  you  muft  make  Voyage, 
in  Company,  &V.  Debtor  to  Cafh  for  the  Value  and 
Charges  5  and  Cafh  Creditor  by  Voyage  for  the  fame 
Sum. 

9.  When  you  receive  Advice  that  Wares  for  Com¬ 
pany  Account  are  fold  by  your  Faftor ;  you  muft  make 
Faftor  at  fuch  a  Place  for  Company  Account  between 
your  Partner  (fo  much  of  the  Stock)  and  fo  much  you 
your  Accompt  current.  Debtor  to  Voyage  to  fuch  a 
Place,  in  Company,  between  your  Partner  and  you, 
(naming  your  Shares)  confign’d  to  Ditto  Faftor,  for 
the  neac  Produce,  as  by  Advice.  And  Voyage  to  fuch 
a  Place,  in  Company  between  your  Partner  and  you, 
(naming  your  Shares  of  the  Stock)  confign’d  to  fuch  a 
Factor,  Creditor  by  Factor,  at  fuch  a  Place,  for  Com¬ 
pany  Account  between  your  Partner  and  you,,  your  Ac¬ 
count  current  for  the  faid  neat  Produce. 

10.  When  you  receive  Advice  that  your  Faftor  has 
made  Abatement  for  Deleft  in  Goods  fold,  between 
your  Partner  and  you,  in  Company;  you  are  to  make 

Voyage  to  - - in  Company,  between  your  Partner 

and  you,  (naming  always  your  Shares  after  the  NameJ 
confign’d  to  Faftor,  Debtor.  To  Ditto ,  Faftor,  for 
Company  Accounr,  between  your  Partner  and  you, 
for  the  Deleft.  Then  Faftcr  at  fuch  a  Place,  for  Com¬ 
pany  Account  between  your  Partner  and  you,  (your 
Account  current)  Cred;tor,  by  Voyage  to - in  Com¬ 

pany  between  your  Partner  and  you,  for  the  fame  Sum 
abated. 

11.  When  Money  is  remitted  to  you,  by  your 
Faftor,  for  Wares  fold,  for  Account  of  Company, 
and  by  you  received,  make  Cafh  Debtor  to  Faftor  at 

- -  for  Company  Accompt,  between  your  Partner 

and  you,  your  Accompt  current,  for  the  Money  re¬ 
ceiv’d  by  Bill  ;  and  Faftor  for  Company  Account, 
between  your  Partner  and  you,  your  Accompt  cur¬ 
rent  Creditor  by  Cafh,  for  the  fame  Sum.  Then 
make  your  Partner’s  Accompt  in  Company  Debtor  to 
Ditto  Partner’s  Account  current  for  his  Share  in  the 
Money  receiv’d  ;  and  your  Partner’s  Accompt  cur¬ 
rent  Creditor  by  Partner’s  Accompt  in  Company  for 
the  fame  Sum.  But  if  this  Money  had  been  payable 
by  Bill,  at  fingle  or  double  Ufance,  &V.  then  the 
Entry  would  differ  little  ;  only  in  (lead  of  making 
Cafh  Debtor  to  Faftor,  &c.  the  Accompt  of  him 
that  accepts  the  Bill  (hould  be  made  Debtor  to  Faftor 
at,  t£'c.  and  per  Contra  Creditor. 

12.  When  you  have  receiv’d  Wares  from  your 

Faftor,  in  Return  for  Wares  fold  by  him  for  Com¬ 
pany  Accompt,  and  pay  Charges  for  Freight,  Cuf- 
tom,  &c.  at  Receipt  thereof  make  Wares  receiv’d 
Debtor  to  Faftor  at - -  for  Company  Accompt,  be¬ 

tween  your  Partner  and  you,  your  Accompt  current, 
for  the  Value  of  the  Goods  and  Charges  till  on  Board, 
as  per  Advice - fo  much  ;  and  Faftor  at,  for  Com¬ 

pany  Accompt  between,  £dV.  our  Accompt  current 
Creditor  by  Wares  receiv’d  for  the  fame  Sum.  Then 
make  Wares  receiv’d  Debtor  to  Cafh,  for  the  Sum 
paid  at  the  Receipt,  lor  Cuftom,  (<?c.  and  Cafh  Cre¬ 
ditor  by  Wales  receiv’d  for  the  fame  Sum.  Then 
make  Wares  receiv’d  Debtor  to  Cafh  for  the  Sum  paid 
at  the  Receipt  for  Cullom,  &c.  and  Cafh  Creditor  by 
Wares  receiv’d,  lor  the  fame  Sum.  Then  to  place 
the  Accompt  between  your  Parmer  and  you,  make 
your  Parmer’s  Acrompt,  in  Company,  Debtor  to  his 
Accompt  current  lor  his  Share,  as  per  Unvoice  of  the 
Return  \  deducting  his  Share  ol  the  Money,  you  pay, 

at  the  Receipt .•>  and  your  Partner’s  Accompt  current 


Creditor,  by  his  Accompt, 
the  fame  Sum. 


by  you  in  Company,  for 


(hipp’d  off  and  conftgn’d  Wares  **to  your 
another  Country,  for  Company  Accompt ;  you  are  ^ 

make  Voyage  to - (confign’d  to  your  Faftor  fi° 

Company  Account  between  your  Partner  and  vj 

Debtor  to  Faftor  at - chat  (hipp’d  the  Goods 

your  Accompt  current  for  their  Value,  and  Charge/ 
as  per  Advice  of  your  Faftor;  and  your  Faclor  th 

fhipp’d  the  Goods  at - -  your  Accompt  current  Crf 

ditor,  by  Voyage  to  the  Place  your  Faftor  refides ar 
confign’d  to  your  Faftor  in  Company,  between  y0. 
Partner  and  you,  for  the  fame  Sum.  Then  make  -  ? 
Partner’s  Accompt  current  Debtor  to  his  Accomor 
Company,  for  his  Share  of  the  Value  and  Charge1'1 
and  your  Partner’s  Accompt  in  Company  Creditor  h 
his  Accompt  current  for  the  fame  Sum.  ,DJ 


14.  When  Wares  are  return’d  by  your  Faftor 
your  other  Faftor  in  another  Country,  for  Wares  fold 
in  Company,  Accompt  by  your  faid  Faftor  ;  you 
make  Voyage,  to  fuch  a  Place,  confign’d  to  y0Ur  Far 

tor.  Debtor  to  your  Faftor  at -  for  Accompt  of 

Company,  between  your  Partner  and  you,  your  Ac 
compt  current  for  the  Value  of  the  Goods  (hipp'd' 

and  your  Faftor  at - for  Accompt  of  Company1 

between  your  Partner  and  you,  your  Accompt  currei! 
Creditor  by  Voyage  to  fuch  a  Place,  confin’d  t0 
your  Faftor,  for  the  faid  Value  and  Charges.0  Then 
make  your  Partner’s  Accompt  in  Company  Debtor  to 
his  Accompt  current  for  his  Proportion,  as  ^Ad- 
vice  receiv’d  of  the  Accompt;  his  Accompt  current 
Creditor,  by  his  Accompt  in  Company  for  the  fame. 

14.  When  your  Partner  draws  a  Bill  upon  you  pay. 
able  at  Sight,  you  are  to  make  Partner,  by  Name,  It 5 
Accompt  current  Debtor  to  Calh  for  the  Content  of 
the  Bill  paid  ;  and  Cadi  Creditor  by  your  Partner's 
Account  current,  for  the  fame  Sum. 

15.  When  you  clofe  an  Accompt  in  Company, you 
are  to  take  Care  to  make  Wares,  fcfr.  in  Company 
between  your  Partner,  (naming  his  Share  of  the  Stock) 
and  fo  much  you,  Debtor  to  fundry  Accompts,  for 
clofing  the  Accompts,  &c.  to  Profit  and  Lois,  for 
my  Share  of  the  Gain  by  Trading.  To  Ditto,  for 
my  Provifion,  or  Employment,  at  fo  much  per  Cm. 
as  by  Agreement.  And  Profit  and  Lofs  Creditor,  by 
the  Sum  your  Provifion,  and  Share  of  the  Gain  a- 
mounts  to.  Then  Wares,  in  Company,  as  be- 
fore,  Debtor  to  my  Partner’s  Accompt  in  Company, 
for  his  Share  of  the  Gain,  and,  his  Accompt  in 

Company  Creditor,  by  Wares  in  Company  for  the 
fame  Sum. 

Company  Accompts  are  generally  efteenfd  very 
difficult  ;  but  if  a  Perfon  underftands  proper  Ac¬ 
compts,  and  Factorage,  he  will  find  this  very  caly, 
there  being  little  Difference  more  than  this:  1.  In 
the  Title  of  an  Accompt  in  Company,  mentioning 
your  Partner’s  Share  of  the  Stock,  and  yours.  After 
any  Thing  is  bought,  fold,  (hipp’d  off,  receiv’d,  Cc. 
and  book’d,  as  in  a  proper,  or  Faftorage  Accompt, 
(having Regard  to  the  Title  of  Company  Accompt,^ 
aforefaid)  you  mull  take  Care  to  make  your  Partner, 
or  Partner’s  Accompt  current  Debtor  to,  or  Creditor 
by  his  Accompt  in  Company,  for  what  you  lay  out, 

or  receive  for  your  Partner  ;  in  which  the  foregoing 
Inflruftions  will  be  your  Guide. 

Having  thus  far  proceeded  in  Book-keeping  ic  re' 
mains  to  (hew  how  to  clofe  an  Accompt,  and  balhnce 
our  Books . 

To  clofe  an  Account,  is  to  make  an  End,  or  (hut 


an  xiLcumjJt,  wnen  you  intend  „  _ 

thereto ;  and  is  done  by  bal lancing,  and  drawing  n 
Line, 

All  Accounts  are  clos’d  either  with  Profit  and  Lob 
or  with  Bal  lance,  or  with  Profit  and  Lois  and  lhl 
lance,  or  with  Stock. 

All  Accounts  of  Goods  or  Wares,  where  all  tiu 

*  4  4  «  ft  A  A  A  iT.f* 


*  All  VM  V/  WWVJtT  W*  TT  lULHi  ^  IIL  *  w  '  f 

was  bought:  is  fold,  are  clos’d  with  Profit  and  L°b 
which,  if  you  gain  thereby,  is  enter’d  on  the  Prhtu 
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lance. 


e-,e  0f  the  Accompt,  and  on  the  Creditor  if  you 
Jufe*  of  which  the  Account  of  Norwich  Wares,  Fol. 

1 '  Accompts  of  Men  are  clos’d,  with  Ballance,  on 
the  Debtor  Side,  if  you  owe  to  them  5  or  on  the  Cre¬ 
ditor  Side,  if  they  were  indebted  to  you. 

All  Accompts  of  Wares,  where  all  that  are  bought 
not  fold,  are  clos’d  with  Profit,  and  Lofs,  and  Bal- 
a  e  /.  f.  with  Profit  and  Lofs  oir  the  Debtor  Side, 
for  the  -Sum  gain’d  by  what  is  fold  ;  and  with  Bal¬ 
lance  on  the  Creditor  Side,  for  what,  the  Goods  re¬ 
maining  unfold  coft  5  as  in  the  Accompts  of  Drugs 

and  Raw  Silk- 

No  Accompts  are  clos’d  with  Stock,  but  with  Pro¬ 
fit)  and  Lofs,  and  Ballance. 

Thcfe  Rules  carefully  obferv’d,  it  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  Ballance,  either  a  fingle  Account,  or  your 
whole  Ledger,  in  order  to  know  how  much  Cafh, 
Wares,  and  Debts  you  have  ;  what  Debts  you  owe, 
and  what  you  have  gain’d  by  trading  fince  your  laft 


general  Ballance. 

To  Ballance  any  fingle  Accompt,  fum  up  the  Debt¬ 
or  and  Creditor  Sides,  and  put  their  Total  on  a  Piece 
of  wade  Paper,  where  take  their  Difference,  which  is 
the  Ballance,  and  mu  ft  be  enter’d  on  the  Debtor  or 
Creditor  Side,  as  is  taught  in  clofing  an  Account  ; 
which  done,  the  Sum  of  the  Debtor  and  Creditor 
Side  (hall  be  equal.  But  in  an  Account  of  Wares, 
the  faid  Difference  is  the  Profit  or  Lofs,  and  muft  be 
enter’d  on  that  Side  whofc  Sum  is  leaft,  to  make  the 
Sums  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  Sides  equal.  And  to 
Ballance  your  Ledger ,  for  the  End  above-mention’d, 
take  a  Sheet  of  Paper,  and  on  one  Side  write  Ballance 
Debtor  ;  and  on  the  other  Side  write  per  Contra  Cre¬ 
ditor ,  as  the  Sheet  lies  extended  before  you. 

To  Ballance  all  your  particular  Accompts,  you  muft 
begin  wick  Cadi,  (except  Stock,  and  Profit,  and  Lofs) 
which  being  done  throughout  your  Ledger ,  begin 
again,  at  the  Account  of  the  Cafh,  and  where  an  Ac¬ 
compt  is  clos’d  with  Ballance,  enter  the  fame  on  the 
contrary  Side  of  the  Account  of  Ballance  in  your  Pa¬ 
per,  as  in  the  Account  of  Caffi  above- mention’d, 
Cafh  is  Creditor  by  Ballance  2185/.  Us.  d.  there¬ 
fore  Ballance,  on  your  Paper,  mult  be  made  Debtor  to 

Cafh  2185/.  in.  7  d. 

Likewife,  where  an  Account  is  clos’d  with  Profit 
and  Lofs,  enter  the  Ballance  Sum  on  the  contrary 
Side  of  the  Account  of  Profit  and  Lofs ;  as  in  the 
Account  of  Norwich  Wares,  which  is  clos’d  Debtor 


to  Profit  and  Lofs  26/.  12  s.  Therefore  Profit  and 
Lofs  muft  be  Creditor  by  Norwich  Wares.  And 
where  you  meet  with  an  Accompt  clos’d  both  with 
Profit  and  Lofs,  and  Bdlance,  as  is  that  of  Voyage 
to  Aleppo,  confign’d  to  P  .Trueman,  becaufe  Ballance 
is  on  Creditor  Side,  make  Ballance  on  your  Paper 
Debtor  to  Voyage  to  Aleppo ,  &c.  150/.  12  j.  6  cl, 
and  becaufe  the  faid  Account  of  Voyage,  £dV.  is 
Debtor  to  Profit  and  Lofs, make  the  Account  of  Profit 
and  Lofs  Creditor, for  the  like  Sum  of  150/.  i2j.  6d. 
And  thus  having  guided  you  through  the  fcveral  Cafes 
that  may  happen,  proceed  with  the  reft  of  the  Ac¬ 
counts  to  the  End  of  your  Ledger ,  leaving  Profit  and 
Lofs  unclos’d  till  you  have  clos’d  and  b.il lanc’d  the 
of  the  Accounts,  except  Stock.  Then  clofe  the 
Account  of  Profit  and  Lofs,  with  Belter  to,  or  Crc- 
.  f{,/or  by  Stock,  and  carry  the  Foot  to  the  contrary 
Side  of  the  Account  of  Stock,  as  in  the  Example  of 
the  foregoing  Account  of  Profit  and  Lofs  clos’d  with 
Xbtor  to  Stock  8  96/.  ioj.  id.  Stock  muft,  there- 

0rc>  be  made  Creditor,  by  Profit  and  Lofs,  8 oCl. 
JOj.  id. 


With  the  Difference  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  Side 
^  j^dlance,  i.  e.  with  Debtor  to,  or  Creditor  by 
•  Jock,  clofe  the  Account  of  Ballance,  and  carry  the 
"not  t0  die  Account  of  Stock,  as  in  the  foregoing 
\  CC(!unt  Ballance,  it  is  fo  clos’d  ;  Creditor  by  Stock 
/.  os.  o cl.  Therefore  Stock  muft  be  Debtor  to 
.,ll lance  3546/.  os,  od.  Then  fum  up  the  Debtor 
Creditor  Sides  of  the  Account  of  Stock,  nnd  if 
K*y  ballance,  or  are  alike,  your  Books  have  been 


kept  right,  otherwife  you  have  committed  Lome 
Error. 

Take  this  for  a  general  Rule  for  Ballance  of  Ac¬ 
counts,  that  your  prefent  Stock,  and  what  you 
ow’d  when  you  began  the  Account  now  ballanc’d, 
will  be  always  equal  to  your  Stock,  when  you  began 
your  Accounts,  and  what  you  have  gain’d  fince,  to  the 
Day  the  general  Ballance  is  made.  The  Reafon  of 
this  is  plain  ;  for  your  former  Stock,  and  what  you 
have  gain’d  fince,  muft  be  your  prefent  Stock  ;  as  in 
the  Example  foregoing  of  Stock,  your  former  neat 
Stock  (Debts  deducted)  is  2649/.  ioj.  od.  and  you 
have  gain’d  fince,  as  appears  by  the  Account  of  Profit 
and  Lofs,  896/.  ioj.  id.  the  Sum  of  which  is 
354 6/-  os.  id.  =  your  prefent  Stock;  but  if  you 
add,  as  you  muft,  your  Grofs  Stock,  when  you  be¬ 
gan  Trade,  to  what  you  have  gain’d  fince;  the  fame 
will,  consequently,  be  juft  fo  much  more  than  your 
prefent  neat  Stock,  as  was  the  Sum  you  ow’d  when 
you  began  Trade;  which  if  you  therefore  add  to  your 
prefent  Stock,  the  Sum  muft  be  equal  to  your  former 
Grofs  Stock,  and  the  Sum  gain’d  ;  which  is  evident  in 
the  Example. 

For  if  2649/.  10 s'  —  510/.+  896/.  10 s.  id.  be 

=  3546 /•  os.  id: 

It  follows, 

That  3159 /.  '10 +  896 /.  10 j.  id.  is  =  3 546 /. 
os.  1  d.  +  5 1 0 1. 

Note ,  That  ( — )  is  lefs,  (+)  more,  and  (=)  equal 
to. 

At  prefent,  the  mod  confiderable  Shop- keepers, 
who  commonly  deal  in  a  few  different  Species  of 
Goods ,  as  Drapers,  Mercers,  G. fc.  ufually  keep  a 
Ledger  for  Per fons  and  Wares  diftinfl,  without  any 
formal  Connection  or  Reference  of  the  Accomprs  in 
their  feveral  Articles;  whereby  there  can  no  regular 
Ballance  be  made.  In  the  Accompts  of  Perfonc  they 
ufe  the  Formality  of  a  Debtor  and  Creditor  Style, 
which  is  mere  Shew,  without  the  real  Value  of  a  re¬ 
gular  Accompt;  there  being  no  oppofite  correfpond- 
ing  Debtors  and  Creditors  to  be  found  ;  fur  their  Ledger 
of  Wares,  as  they  call  it,  contains  nothing  of  this, 
and  is  but  an  imperfttt  Contrivance,  which  they  fa- 
tisfy  themfelves  with,  to  know  how  much  remains  ; 
but  the  worft  is,  that  in  allotting  Spaces  for  the  Ac¬ 
compt  of  Wares,  they  frequently  allow  no  more  than 
they  fuppofe  may  ferve  for  the  Retail  of  the  Quantity 
fir  ft  enter’d  on  that  Space  for  a  new  Parcel  ;  which, 
in  a  quick  Trade,  is  not  only  troublefome,  but  con¬ 
fus’d,  if  there  be  any  of  the  old  Parcels  remaining ; 
unlcfs  they  carry  it  to  the  new  Accompt. 

For  petty  Traders,  who  deal  in  feme  Hundreds  of 
trifling  Wares,  and  make  Sale  to  the  Value  of  a  Far¬ 
thing,  or  Halfpenny,  they  cannot  pretend  to  keep  or¬ 
derly  Accounts  *,  the  beft  they  can  do  is,  to  be  careful 
that  Servants  do  not  wrong  them  ;  lor  they  have  no 
Accounts  of  Goods\  and  if  they  are  a  He’d  what  of  any 
Kind  remains  with  them,  they  mufl  go  look,  if  their 
Memory  fail,  Thefe  can  only  have  a  Caftj  Account , 
which  they  arc  to  charge,  once  a  Week,  with  the  Mo¬ 
ney  receiv’d,  and  difeharge  for  what  they  give  out ;  it 
is  not  convenient  that  they  fliould  couth  the  Cajh  Booh , 
or  Till ,  oftener  than  once  a  Week,  when  it  is  corn- 
pleated  ;  but  if  they  do,  they  muft  keep  a  fe  pa  rate 
Accompt  of  what  they  take  out,  to  know  what  was 
receiv’d  :  Bcfides  which,  they  fliould  have  a  kind  of 
Ledger  for  the  Pcrfons  with  whom  they  deal  upon 
Credit;  m  which  they  give  every  Debtor  or  Creditor 
an  Accompt,  with  a  Debt  and  Credit  both  on  one 
Side,  cither  with  a  double  Money- Column,  orconftant 
Deductions,  ns  the  Debts  and  Credit  fucceed  one  ano¬ 
ther.  They  may  alfo,  for  the  Sake  of  thofc,  have 
Memorandums ,  or  Day-Books,  wherein  all  Things  of 
this  Nature  are  writ  down,  and  then  carried  into  the 
other. 

For  Artificers,  Mandicrafifmen,  and  the  like,  they 
may  keep  Accompt  of  the  Expencen  of  laving;  but 
it  will  alio  be  necdlary  to  make  a  diftinft  Accompt  of 

the 
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the  Charges  and  Profit  of  their  Bufinefs,  which  may 
eafily  be  done,  by  an  ex.u5l  Accompt  of  all  they  pay 
or  owe  for  the  Materials  and  Inilruments  of  their 
Work,  with  Servants  Wages,  and  -Taxes  upon  their 
Trade*,  and  of  all  they  receive;  of  what  is  due  for 
their  Work.  They  may  conveniently  keep  Accompt 
for  the  Materials  of  their  Work,  to  fatisfy  them  of 
the  Difpofu]  thereof,  and  ferve  as  a  Check  on  Ser¬ 
vants,  who  have  Accels  to  thole  Things,  and  they 
mull  keep  Accompts  for  the  Perfons  they  deal  with, 
both  in  buying  and  felling. 

For  Gentlemen  of  landed  Eftare,  the  Books  necef- 
fary  to  be  kept  are,  i.  A  greac  IVnfte  Book ,  containing 
a  plain  Narrative  of  all  Things,  as  they  occur,  as  Re¬ 
ceipts  and  Payments  ;  every  Thing  given  and  received  ; 
and,  in  fhort,  whatever  is  done  relating  to  any  Thing, 
or  Perfon  they  are  concerned  with  :  Out  of  which  is 
to  be  made  up,  2.  A  Cajh  Book ,  containing  in  a  plain 
narrative  Sdle,  upon  the  Debtor- Side,  all  Receipts  of 
Money*,  and  upon  the  Creditor-Side  all  Payments; 
and  though  th'.re  be  lcveral  Articles  received  or  paid 
together,  belonging  to  the  fame  Account,  which  are 
entered  particularly  in  the  Wafle,  yet  they  may  be 
fet  down  here,  in  a  Total  Sum  ;  for  Example,  there 
is  paid  26/.  for  divers  Pieces  of  Houfhold  Furniture, 
all  paiticularly  mentioned  in  the  Waft e-Book,  yet  in 
the  Cajh  Book  there  needs  no  more  than  to  fay  paid  for 
Houfhold  Furniture,  3.  A  Book  of  Accompts 

with  tenants,  where,  in  difiindt  Places,  every  one’s 
Charge  and  Difcharge  may  be  fairly  written,  without 
any  great  Formality  of  Stile,  and  if  it  have  a  Shew  of 
Debtor  and  Creditor-Side,  it  will  be  the  more  diftindb. 
4.  A  Book  of  Petty  Accompts  with  Servants  and  Work¬ 
men,  &cc.  5.  A  Book  of  real  Accompts ;  containing 
an  Accompt  of  Cattle,  Corn,  and  ocher  Stock  or 
Furniture,  to  know  at  all  Times  what  you  have,  and 
how  it  is  difpoled  of.  If  a  Gentleman  advances  no 
nearer  to  the  artificial  Part  of  Accompting,  he  mult 
keep  an  Accompt  with  every  Perfon,  with  whom  he 
has  Dealings  *,  which  may  be  done  in  the  fame  Book 


with  his  Tenant’s  Accompts,  only  allotting  diff;  * 
Parts  for  them  ;  the  iaft  will  take  no  2reat  R  f 


Thefe  Books  of  ACCS; 


compared  with  the  other, 
mufl  have  Indexes. 

For  a  Perfon  in  a  Tingle  State,  who  has  no  B-iRn-r 
but  the  receiving  at  certain  Times  in  a  Year,  a  5,  * 
of  Money,  which  he  lays  out  again  for  his  private  ^ 
perfonal  Expences,  a  Pocket-Book  is  fufficient  ^ 

For  one  in  a  married  State,  whofe  Fortune  conff, 
alfo  of  Money,  as  he  has  greater  Variety  of  Ex^  ^ 
he  mud  be  careful  to  keep  an  exadt  Accomp^n! 
what  Cafli  he  receives  and  pays  ;  and  to  make  rV 
Accompt  more  diftinct  and  orderly,  it  will  be  befl*^ 
keep  the  Particulars  of  the  Payments  in  a  fenlr !° 
Book,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  Cajh  Book ,  on ctT 
Week,  in  Totals,  digefted  under  fuch  Denominui  ,ns 
as  he  thinks  fit,  as  Bread,  Beer ,  Flcfh,  Cords,  Ca. 
dies,  dec.  Things  thus  brought  into  the  Caffi 
compt,  may  be  again  drawn  into  an  Abflracl, 
ing  the  Total  of  each  Kind  of  Expences  for  evn* 
Month,  by  dividing  a  Page  into  twelve  Column 
with  the  Names  of  the  twelve  Months ;  and  then  in 
fo  many  Articles,  on  the  Margin,  fetting  the  Names 
of  the  feveral  Heads  of  Expences,  and  againd  each 
under  the  refpeftive  Month,  the  Sum  of  that  Kind  d 
Expences,  in  that  Month  ;  then  will  the  Sum  of  die 
Money  in  the  Columns,  under  each  Month,  be  die 
total  Expence  of  that  Month,  and  the  Aggregate  of 
thofe  Sums  the  Year’s  Expences.  03 

For  Fu&ors,  or  Stewards  on  Land- Effaces,  a  gene¬ 
ral  W aft  e-Book  is  necefTary  to  contain  all  Matters  tranf- 
afted,  relating  to  their  Matter’s  Concerns,  under  their 
Management;  out  of  which  Jet  them  make  a  Cefh 
Book,  in  the  Manner  above  directed  ;  alfo  a  Book,  of 
real  Accompts,  that  they  may  know  what  real  Effects, 
befides  Money,  they  have  the  Charge  of,  and  how  it 
is  difpofed  of  5  particularly  the  Corn  Rent?,  which 
have  been  delivered  by  the  Tenants,  and  put  in  the 
Granaries  under  their  Charge,  to  be  difpoled,  and 
given  out  accord  ing  to  Order. 


bookseller 


OOKSELLER,  is  a  Perfon,  whofe  chief 

_ Employment  is  to  vend  and  expofe  to  Sale 

Books  of  all  Kind  of  Literature,  and  Learning,  whe¬ 
ther  he  prims  them  himfclf,  or  has  them  printed  by 
others. 

The  ProfefTnm  is  extremely  honourable  of  itfelf, 
and  in  lcveral  Parts  of  Europe  is  pradtifed  but  by  Men 
of  Judgment,  and  ol  a  liberal  Education  *,  efpecially 
in  France,  where,  even  at  this  prefen t  Time,  that 
Education,  and  Learning,  meet  with  as  little  Encou¬ 
ragement  in  rhat  Country,  formerly  the  Theatre  of 
Learning,  and  ul  the  learned,  as  any  where  el fe  ;  fe¬ 
veral  Book  fillers  are  yet  Mailers  of  Arts,  and  can  be 
chujc  Kei  t ui  s  of  the  I  Jnivcrfity  ;  who  formerly  had 
the  foie  Power  of  creating  and  appointing  Boohjcllers ; 
to  which  they  were  to  give  Security  for  their  good 
Behaviour,  and  produce  Am-flanons  of  their  Capacity 
jot*  the  Difcharge  of  l heir  Office  :  The  Univerfity  alfo 
dc poled  anti  expelled  them  at  Difcretion.  They  were 
to  appear  at  all  the  Aflemblies  of  the  Univerfity, 
when  fummoned  ;  and  aflill  at  the  publick  Procefiions 
thereof.  They  were  obliged  to  lend  their  Books  to 
be  read,  or  even  copied  by  fuch  as  were  difpofed  to 
borrow,  on  certain  Conditions  prefcribal  by  the  Uni- 
vcrfity.  Every  Book  feller  was  obliged  to  have  a  Cata¬ 
logue  of  all  his  Books,  hung  up  in  the  Shop,  with  the 
Prices,  as  rated  by  the  Univerfity  :  No  Book  feller  who 
had  not  taken  the  Oath  to  the  Univerfity,  might  fell 
a  Book  above  ten  Sols  Value. 

Thcfo  were  the  Regulations  of  the  Library  in 
loanee ,  hdore  the  invention  of  Printing,  which 
even  continued  in  Force  ( d  trr  that  Noble  Arc  was 


found)  ’till  the  End  of  the  fifteenth  Century;  when 
the  King  of  France  began  to  take  Cognizance  of  them. 
Lewis  XI.  thought  fic  to  prefer i be  feme  new  Regula¬ 
tions,  in  1467.  Under  Francis  I.  the  Bookfrflm 
were  brought  wholly  under  the  Royal  Authority; 
and  received  State  from  the  King:  Thereby  they  were 
formed  into  a  Society,  or  Company  ;  none  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  open  Shop,  for  the  publick  Sale  of  Books, 
without  being  a  Member  of  that  Company. 

In  Procefs  of  Time,  to  fecure  the  Propriety  of  his 
Copy  to  the  Author,  or  to  the  BookfelUr  he  had  en¬ 
gaged  with,  for  having  it  printed,  it  was  ordered  that 
none  Ihould  be  printed,  without  the  King’s  Privilege, 
under  the  Penalty  of  Confutation  of  the  Example \ 
as  they  call  it,  befides  a  Pecuniary  Penalty,  and  of 
having  their  Shop  fhut  up,  for  a  certain  Time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nature  of  the  Offence.  All  other 
Book  fellers,  except  him  who  has  purchafed  the  Copy, 
or  is  to  have  it  printed  for  the  Author,  with  the  Royal 
Privilege,  are  forbid  to  reprint  the  fa  id  Copy,  or 
have  it  reprinted  beyond  the  Seas,  in  order  to  have  it 
afterwards  diftributed,  throughout  the  Kingdom,  un¬ 
der  the  fame  Penalties ;  provided  the  laid  Privilege 
be  regiltcrcd  by  the  Syndic  of  the  Company,  in  their 
Regiller;  and  the  Esamplairs ,  mentioned  in  the  Pri¬ 
vileges,  delivered  into  the  King’s  Library,  and  mm 
that  of  the  Chancellor  oi  Franco.  The  laid  Privilege 
Icklom  continues  longer  than  ten  Years,  which  com¬ 
monly  begins  when  the  fir  ft  Edition  is  iinifhed  print¬ 
ing. 

Another  Regulation  which  the  French  Book !<’ Hen 

are  fubiedlal  to,  is,  that  no  Books  of  Divinity  are  robe 
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wifed  before  it  has  been  revifed,  and  approved  by 

P,ubpJ,Le  of  Sorionne  ;  nor  no  other  Books,  without 
!he  Approbation,  in  Writing  commonly  pnnted  at 

°r.  or  hfs  Subftitute,  as  they  call  it,  or  Deputy,  in 
he  Provinces.  Through  thofe  means  they  pretend  to 

wSchifnii  andStheir  Morals  from  being  debauched 

In' Fa  ft.  The  Shops  of  French  Bookfellers  are  feldom 
found  (luffed  with  thofe  vicious  Books,  whofe  foie 
Frontifpiece  would  provoke  the  Scorn  and  Indigna¬ 
tion  not  ofaChriftian  only,  but  even  of  an  honeft 
p  ’  if  thofe  Sort  of  Books  are  fometimes  found 

in  trance,  they  are  always  fold.  Sous  le  Manteau,  as 
contraband  Goods.  And  if  the  Retailers  of  fuch  per¬ 
nicious  Commodities  are  difcovered,  they  never  efcape 
Punifhment,  which  is  the  Imprifonment  of  the  Ven¬ 
der  a  Confifcation  of  his  Books,  commonly  burned 
by  the  common  Executioner,  and  a  Fine.  No  Doubt, 
bat  ifObfcenity  was  as  much  tolerated  there,  as  it  is 
here,  it  would  be  as  much  encouraged  by  Youth,  and 
o!d  Fornicators;  and  French  Bookfellers  would  be  as 
eacrer  as  ours  to  purchafe  fuch  Copies,  preferable  to 
thole  written  for  the  Encouragement  of  Piety,  Virtue, 


and  Morality. 

It  would  be  a  capital  Crime  there.  For  a  Book  feller, 
to  publifh  or  vend  any  Book,  tending  towards ;  the  en¬ 
tire  Ruin  of  Chriftianity,  by  denying,  or  turning  into 
Ridicule,  the  greatefl  and  lefs  controverted  Myfteries 
thereof,  as  the  Trinity,  the  Miracles  of  Chrift,  £pV. 
It  is  true,  that  France  is  not  a  Country  of  Liberty  like 
ours,  and  that  fome  think  it  belt  to  go  free  into  Hell, 
than  to  be  forced  againft  our  natural  Inclinations  into 
Heaven ;  the  greateft  Part  of  our  Clergy  are  themfelves 
fo  jealous  of  thofe  Privileges  we  enjoy  as  a  free  People, 
that  their  Conduct  would,  in  their  Opinion,  fmell 
too  much  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  Power,  if  they 
were  to  exert  themfelves  on  thofe  Occafions,  by  having 
Bookfellers ,  who  fhould  vend  any  Books  capable  to 
debauch  our  Morals  feverely  punifhed,  and  all  fuch 
Books  committed  to  the  Flames.  But  Indolency  in 
this  Cafe,  is  alfo,  I  fuppofe,  a  Mark  of  Liberty. 

French  Bookfellers ,  are  alfo  as  cautious  in  publifliing 
Satyrs  againft  the  Governments,  as  againft  Religion 
or  Morality,  though  thofe  Sort  of  Books  are  as  com¬ 
mon  there,  as  they  are  here  •,  but  they  are  always  pub- 
liilied  at  Cologne ,  by  Pierre  Marttau ,  or  Jean  Le 
Blanc ,  though,  at  the  fame  Time,  they  came  no  far¬ 
ther  than  from  the  Rue  St.  Jaques ,  unlefs  the  Author 
be  plcafed  to  difeover  himfelf,  and  then  he  is  laugh’d 
at  by  the  Government,  or  fent  for  a  few  Months  to 
the  Baft illc,  where  he  is  kept  at  the  King’s  Expence, 
coming  out  of  it  as  rich,  or  as  poor  as  he  went  in. 
For  the  Punifhment  in  France  for  Libels,  as  we  call 
them  here,  never  extend  farther,  otherwife  the  Nation 
would  appear  more  fond  of  fuch  Satyrs,  whofe  Reign 
is  always  very  fhort,  becaufe  feldom  minded  by  the 
Government.  The  greatefl  Punifhment  of  a  Bookfcller 
for  fuch  Offence,  is  a  Pecuniary  Fine,  and  having  his 
Shop  fluit  up  for  a  few  Months.  Therefore  they  ne- 
ver  dilcover  their  Authors,  efpecially  when  they  con- 
fidcr,  that  fuch  Difcovery  would  not  render  them  lefs 
guilty;  for  the  French  Miniftry  make  a  Difference 
between  the  Author  and  the  Printer,  or  Bookfeller. 
1  he  Printer  or  Bookfcller  is  not  punifhed  there  for  the 
Author,  nor  the  Author  for  the  Bookfeller .  The  Au- 
lhor  is  punifhed  for  writing  the  Book,  and  the  Book- 
fellers  for  having  it  printed,  and  publifliing  it.  The 
French  Miniflers  are  very  well  allured,  that  there 
would  be  no  Satyr  printed  or  publifhed,  if  a  Printer 
would  not  print  it,  or  a  Bookfeller  was  to  refufe  to 
publifh  it;  fmee  an  Author  cannot  force  them  to  do 
either.  Therefore  the  moft  guilty  mud  be  the  Printer 
nr  Bookfeller. 

Here  our  Conclurt  is  quite  different,  for  a  Printer 
!™y  print,  and  a  Bookfeller  may  publifh  what  Books 
,  ?  pkafis,  provided  he  knows  his  Author,  to  deliver 
m  llP  to  fereen  himfelf  againft  all  Sort  of  Punifh¬ 


ment,  which  in  my  Opinion,  is  not  an  extraordinary 
good  Politick  in  a  Government,  and  which  can  by 
no  means  anfwer  the  End  propofed,  which  is  the  en¬ 
tire  Suppreflion  of  thofe  Satyrs.  Since  it  almoft  al¬ 
ways  happens,  that  the  Authors  of  thofe  Satyrs  are 
unfortunate  Gentlemen,  without  Fortune  or  Intereft, 
and  buried  perhaps  in  the  Duft  of  a  Garret,  who 
having  nothing  to  depend  upon  for  their  Subfiftence, 
but  their  Education,  are  forced  to  have  Recourfe  to 
it,  when  preffed  too  clofe,  by  the  moft  formidable  of 
our  Enemies,  Hunger ;  and  as  they  have  had  perhaps 
the  Misfortune  of  being  born  in  an  Age,  which  has 
no  other  Tafte  but  for  Satyrs,  efpecially  againft  .fupe- 
rior  Powers,  and  that  they  are  told  by  Bookfellers  that 
nothing  elfe  will  pleafe,  or  to  ufe  their  own  Terms, 
nothing  elfe  will  fell,  and  they  confequently  will  buy 
or  encourage  nothing  elfe;  the  poor  Author  fets  him¬ 
felf  down,  and  writes,  in  that  pleafing  Style,  the  bet¬ 
ter,  perhaps,  becaufe  feafon’d  with  thofe  fharp  Re¬ 
flections  occafion’d  by  the  Calamities  attending  his  un¬ 
happy  Condition.  The  Work  done,  he  carries  it  to 
the  Bookfeller ,  who,  confcious  of  his  Mifery,  purchafes 
it  at  a  very  low  Price,  fcarce  fuflicient  to  appeafe  the 
loudefi  Clamours  of  his  domeftick  Enemy.  The  Book¬ 
feller  has,  perhaps,  no  fooner  publifh’d  his  Work ,  but 
he  is  feiz’d,  by  a  Couple  of  Mefiengers,  from  whofe 
Hands  he  is  foon  deliver’d,  by  the  Difcovery  of  the 
unhappy  Author ,  who  is  feiz’d,  in  his  Turn,  and  per¬ 
haps  confin’d  in  a  frightful  Dungeon ,  no  otherwife  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Hell  but  in  the  Duration  of  the  Tor¬ 
ments. 

What  Advantage  can  accrue  to  a  Government  from 
the  Confinement  of  fuch  a  Wretch  ?  None.  For  the 
Bookfeller ,  being  at  Liberty,  continues  to  publilh  his 
Book ,  which,  by  the  Confinement  of  the  Author , 
proves  rather  more  profitable  to  him  than  before  ;  and 
thereby  turns  the  Chains  of  his  Author  into  Gold ,  and 
feeds  delicioufly,  while  the  poor  Satyrift  is  denied  even 
the  Necefikries  of  Life,  and  deferted  by  the  whole 
World ,  who  avoid  him  as  if  he  was  afferted  with  fome 
contagious  Diftctnper.  Or  if  all  the  printed  Copies  are 
feiz’d,  the  fame  Bookfeller  will  foon  find  fome  other 
neceffitoits  Fool ,  whom,  though  he  fhould  be  wifer  by 
the  late  Misfortune  of  his  Brother ,  he  engages  to  write 
on  the  fame  Subjert,  and  in  the  fame  Style;  and 
whom  he  finds  the  Secret  foon  to  fend  to  keep  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  other  Satyrift  ;  and  thus  in  infinitum : 
While,  if  a  Government  was  to  punifh  the  Bookfeller , 
not  by  a  corporal  Punifhment ,  but  by  a  pecuniary  one , 
it  would  foon  find  the  Secret  to  fupprefs  all  thofe  Sa¬ 
tyrs.  For  as  Bookfellers  print  nothing  but  for  the 
Sake  of  Lucre,  when  they  fhould  find  that  their  Gain 
would  not  anfwer  the  Charges  of  a  Profecution ,  they 
would  foon  defift  printing  any  Thing  which  could 
offend;  and  then  what  bad  Effort  could  produce  a 
Satyr,  which  the  Author  would  be  forced  to  keep  in 
his  Garret,  or  to  fell  to  Cbeefemngers  ? 

This  is  not  the  foie  unfair  Dealing  of  our  Bookfel¬ 
lers ,  with  refpert  to  our  Author  ;  for  they  commonly 
treat  him  with  the  greatefl  Scorn  and  Haughtinefs,  ef¬ 
pecially  if  he  be  forced  to  fet  his  Performances  to  Auc¬ 
tion.  The  firft  Salute  he  mufl  expert  from  them  is, 
to  hear  his  Work  under-valued,  or  even  delpis’d,  of¬ 
ten  by  a  Pcrfon,  who,  far  from  being  a  competent 
Judge,  can  fcarcely  make  a  Difference  between  a  plain 
Sheet  of  Paper,  and  a  written  one.  Or  if  the  Book¬ 
feller  is  humble  enough  to  acknowledge  his  Want  of 
Capacity,  the  Author  mud  wait,  before  he  can  have  a 
decifive  Anfwer,  till  his  Work  has  undergone  the  ln- 
fpeflion  of  another  Pcrfon ,  on  whole  Judgment  the 
Bookfeller  depends,  though  often  as  great  a  Noodle  as 
himfelf;  and  then  if  the  ignorant  Cenfir  pronounces 
in  Favour  of  a  Work ,  which,  but  too  often ,  he  does 
not  better  tmderftand  than  the  Alcoran ,  the  poor  Au¬ 
thor  may  expert  a  favourable  Anfwer;  if  not,  his 
Copy  won* t  do ,  and  he  mufl  go  to  hawk  it  fomewhere 
elfe.  If  he  chance  to  find  a  Purchafer,  at  lafl,  and 
the  Book  anfwers  beyond  Exportation  ;  then  the  firft 
it  was  offer'd  to,  enrag’d  with  himfelf,  for  having  loft 
the  Opportunity  of  getting  that  Money  >  (for  Avarice, 
4  T  and 
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and  an  extravagant  Defire  oF  Gain,  feem  to  be  infe- 
parable  from  that  Trade)  difcharges  his  Rage  upon 
the  poor  Author  ;  as  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  Ihould  not 
be  oblig’d  to  him  for  having  offer’d  him  the  Prefer¬ 
ence. 

I  do  not  mention  here  another  great  Difficulty,  or 
Difadvantage,  Authors  labour  under,  which  is,  of  be¬ 
ing  often  cheated  of  their  Copies ,  which  the  Bookfeller 
takes  Care  to  have  tranfcrib’d,  before  he  returns  it  to 
the  Proprietor ;  which  is  a  Robbery  worfe  than  thofe 
committed  on  the  Highway*,  fince  it  is  not  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  that  Gentlemen,  almoft  all  born  of  very 
good  Families ,  and  of  an  Education  above  the  common 
People ,  would  demean  themfelves  fo  low,  as  to  cringe 
to  Perfons  often  infinitely  beneath  them,  if  not  forced 
to  it  by  an  indifpenfible  Neceffity ;  and  to  take  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  Necefiity,  to  rob  them  of  their  Pro- 
perty>  muft  be  the  greateft  Piece  ©f  Knavery  a  Man 
can  be  guilty  of. 

Bookfellers  will  anfwer,  perhaps,  that  they  force  no 
Body  to  write ;  and  therefore  thofe  who  write  muft 
fubjedt  themfelves  to  all  thofe  Inconveniencies.  ’Tis 
true,  that  they  can  force  no  Body  to  write,  though 
they  would  often  force  Authors  to  write  for  little  or 
nothing  ;  but  if  no  Body  was  to  write,  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  them  ?  How  could  fome  of  them  get,  per¬ 
haps,  tv/enty,  thirty,  or  fifty  thoitfand  Pounds  ;  who, 
when  they  began,  firft.  Bookfelling ,  were  not  worth 
ten,  if  no  Body  was  to  write?  Are  they  not  indebted 
to  Authors  for  thofe  immenfe  Fortunes  ?  And  fhould 
they  nor,  in  Gratitude,  ufe  Authors  civilly,  if  they 
will  do  nothing  elfe  ? 

To  remedy  thefe  Inconveniencies ,  the  Legifiature 
fliould  take  under  its  Confideration  the  unhappy  Fate 
of  Authors ,  and  that  fome  of  them,  being  as  well 
horn,  and  as  well  educated ,  as  thofe  who  have  the  Ho¬ 
nour  to  be  related  to  the  beft  Families  of  the  King¬ 
dom  ;  and  having  no  other  Difadvantages  than  thofe  of 
Fortune ,  which  does  beftow  her  Favours  on  them,  but 
with  Parcimony  ;  deferve  the  Protection  of  the  Nation , 
fince  they  do  as  much  Honour  to  it,  by  their  Capacity 
and  Genius,  as  thofe  who  reprefent  her  in  the  Senate 
do  her  Service.  All  kind  of  Obfcenity  in  Writing 
fliould  be  condemn’d  as  deftrudtive  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  thereby  Vice  and  Debauchery  being  depriv’d 
of  its  common  Foody  (if  I  may  ufe  that  Expreffion)  it 
would  be,  at  laft,  entirely  fupprefs’d,  and  Bookfellers 
finding  no  Encouragement ,  in  the  Publication  of  their 
obfeene  Books ,  could  not  have  any  Pretext  to  condemn 
poor  Authors  to  that  fcandalous  Drudgery  ;  and  thofe 
who  fliould  chance  to  have  no  other  Talent,  would  be 
filenced,  and  forced  to  follow  fome  other  Employment , 
to  get  a  more  botieft  Livelihood .  Bookfellers  fhould  not 
be  obliged  to  buy  Copies ,  which  they  fliould  not  like, 
and  which  could  not  defray  all  the  Charges  of  Print¬ 
ing,  with  a  reafonable  Gain  ;  but  they  fliould  pay  for 
fuch  as  they  like,  and  which  they  think  would  anfwer 
all  thofe  Purpofes,  what  they  are  worth  *,  otherwife 
punifli’d  as  common  Opprejfors  ;  and  as  common  Thieves , 
if  they  were  to  deal  the  Copy ,  or  when  they  have  it 
printed,  on  the  Author's  Account ,  to  have  a  certain 
Number  of  Books  printed  for  themfelves,  which  they 
fell,  while  they  keep  thofe  of  the  Author  unfold ,  in 
their  Shops  ;  which  is  but  too  often  their  Practice. 

Among  all  the  Vices  of  our  Bookfellers ,  (a  few  ex¬ 
cepted)  Monopoly  is  their  Favourite  ;  for  though  we 
can  judge,  from  feveral  Inftances,  that  there  is  no  great 
Cordiality,  or  FriendJJjip  fubfifting  between  them,  they 
nevcrthelefs  all  reunite  in  one,  (elpecially  thofe  among 
them,  who  by  their  Wealth  have  acquir’d  the  greater 
Reputation)  to  opprefs  thofe  of  their  Brethren  they 
have  fome  Pique  againft,  which  always  proceeds  from 
SeJf-intereftv  it  fee  ms,  becaufe  they  live  in  Splendor 
and  Opulence ,  as  if  they  were  determin'd  others  fliould 
not  live  at  all.  1  cannot  blame  them  for  oppojing 
tliofe,  who,  contrary  to  all  Laws  and  Equity,  rob  them 
cl  their  Property ,  on  Pur  pole  to  under- fell  if,  and 
thereby  i’ruilrnte  them  of  the  Profit  they  could  rea- 
lonably  exped  from  it:  But  it  is  equally  unjuft  in 
them,  to  attempt  to  engrofs  the  whole  Trade  to  them- 


felves.  What !  becaufe  they  are  Mafters  of  a  Co- 
which  has  prov’d  beneficial  to  them,  muft  others  h’ 
depriv’d  of  the.  fame  Advantages  which  they  fapoj 
they  could  make  of  another  fuch  Copy?  Muft 
thor  write,  but  thofe  who  write  for  them  ?  Or  is  no  * 
capable  to  write,  but  thofe  who  write  for  them?  Q 
does  the  whole  Merit  of  a  Work  confift  in  their  pi/ 
lifhing  it?  Are  there  none  good  but  thofe  which  ^ 
publifh’d  by  them  ?  Muft  every  Subjedt  be  defend 
which  has  been  once  treated  of  for  them  ?  Muft  ft’ 
Verfion  of  the  Scripture  by  St.  Jerome  be  defpis’d  be- 
caufe  that  of  the  Septuagint  v/as  the  firft,  and  muft 
efteem’d  ?  Have  the  Writings  of  Tertullian ,  0mf). 
and  St.  Cyprian ,  eclips’d  the  Luftre  of  thofe  of  $■’ 
Auguftine?  Or  thofe  of  St.  Auguftine  prov’d  difadvan- 
tagious,  or  detrimental  to  thofe  of  Tertullian ,  Orim 
Sc.  Cyprian ,  &c.  Muft  any  future  Poets  forbear  \yrj! 
ting,  becaufe  Mr.  Pope  has  wrote  with  a  general  Ap. 
plaufe?  Why  has  Mr.  Chambers  compil’d  a  Liltionm 
of  Arts  and  Sciences ,  fince  Corneille  had  done  it  before 
him?  What,  becaufe  he  has  pyrated  Corneille,  and 
has  made  a  kind  of  Dedalus ,  which  has  neither  Be- 
ginning  nor  End,  with  a  monftrous  Confufion  of  unne- 
ceffary  and  inaccurate  References,  which  puzzle  the 
moft  judicious  Reader*,  and  becaufe  our  eminent 
fellers  (as  they  are  pleas’d  to  call  themfelves)  have  pub- 
iifh’d  that  Work ,  muft  no  Body  be  permitted  to  write 
fomething  better,  and  difpofe  it  in  a  more  inftru&ive 
and  clearer  Order  ? 

Moft  of  our  Bookfellers  labour  under  a  very  greet 
Difadvantage,  which  is,  that  very  few  of  them  have 
a  liberal  Education  ;  therefore,  though  their  Proffin 
is  one  of  the  moft  genteel  and  honourable,  and  very 
well  becoming  a  Gentleman;  they,  nevcrthelefs, have 
no  other  Advantage  above  the  meaneft  Trader,  dm 
that  of  dealing  in  Books ,  while  others  deal,  perhaps, 
in  old  Books ,  Oyfters ,  Applesy  &c.  which  makes  me 
compare  them  to  a  blind  Man,  introduc’d  into  a  Place 
adorn’d  with  fome  of  the  inimitable  Pieces  of  fi/uro, 
Michael  Angelo ,  Raphael ,  Rubens ,  Le  Bruit , 
Holdben,  Vandike,  Kneller ,  &c.  For  though  he  be  en¬ 
viron’d  with  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  Pieces  of 


Painting,  he  is  nevcrthelefs  an  utter  Stranger  to  it, 
nor  can  he  judge  of  their  Elegance  and  Beauty.  Like* 
wife,  our  Bookfellers  are,  perhaps,  every  Day  amidlt 
the  beft  Authors  every  Age  has  produc'd,  and  are,  nc- 
verthelefs,  as  great  Strangers  to  them,  as  if  they  were 
carried  all  on  a  fudden  to  the  Court  of  Prejcrjdiu 
though  fome  of  them  are  very  much  infatuated  with  a 
pretended  Merit,  which  'tis  impolfible  any  Body  die 
fhould  difeover  but  themfelves. 

1  wifh  our  Bookfellers  would  follow  the  Example  of 
thofe  of  Paris ,  where  there  is  not  one  who  lias  not 
ftudied,  at  leaft,  as  far  as  Rhctorick,  and  conlVquently 
underftand  the  Greek :  and  Latin  Tongues*,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  read  moft  of  their  Authors ,  and,  if  they  have 
any  Genius,  can  likewife  underftand  them:  But  as  the 
Reading  is  the  Key  to  it,  how  can  ours  pretend  to  be 
Judges  of  a  Work>  when  they  cannot  fo  much  as  read 
it?  They  truft  for  it  to  the  Judgment  of  another*, 
but  how  can  they  know  if  that  other  judges  right, 
fince  they  know  nothing  of  his  Capacity,  but  by  Sup* 
pofition,  or  Infatuation  ?  For  often,  as  I  have  already 
obferv'd,  thofe  pretended  Judges  have  themfelves  lo 
little  Difcernment,  that  they  cannot  be  competent 
Judges;  and  thofe  who  have  the  lead  Glimpfe  of/* 
arc  lo  infatuated  with  it,  that  they  give  their  Opinion 
by  Partiality,  and  often  without  examining  the  Wort 
For  moft  of  the  Authors ,  like  the  meaneft  Mccia* 

nick,  (which  is  a  Scandal  to  their  Profeffion)  very  k; 

dom  like  any  Thing  elfe  but  what  comes  from  then 

own  Pens  ;  and  the  worft  is,  the  moft  illiterate  arc 

always  the  readied  to  condemn  the  Works  of  others 

and  to  think  themfelves  a  Phrenix  of  the  Age.  A|U 

who  fullers  by  fuch  ridiculous  Infatuation,  hm  1 11 

Bookfellers  themfelves,  who  could  avoid  th'd’e  grea 

Inconveniencies,  fo  prejudicial  to  them,  and  t° n' 

learned  World,  if  they  would  render  themltb'es  ca 

pubic  to  be  Judges  of  a  Copy,  or  of  the  Capacity  0 

their  Judges.  What!  becaufe  an  Author  has  wrot 
J  b  once 
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bv  pure  Chance,  a  Few  Sheets*  which  have  an- 
f^r’d  the  Expectation  of  a  Bookfeller  ;  muft  he  be  ac- 
,  i'ounted  a  competent  Judge  of  all  Sorts  of  Works  ? 
Muft  a  Man  who  has  wrote,  perhaps,  a  bold  Satyr, 
1  rather  a  Piece  full  of  InveCtives  and  Impudence, 
which  has  fuited  the  deprav’d  Tafte  of  the  Times  he 
chanc’d  to  write  it  in,  be  fuppos’d  capable  to  judge, 
en  dernier  r effort,  of  another  Piece  of  a  quite  different 
Tafte?  Or  can  it  be  expeCted  that  he’ll  have  any  Tafte 
for  fuch  a  Piece?  But  he  writes  in  the  Tafte  of  the 
Ace  u  e.  becaufe  Bookfeller s  entertain  the  Age  in  that 
Tafte  ;  but  let  them  prefen t  our  Underftanding  with  a 
wholfome  Food,  and  they’ll  find  that  our  Appetite  is 
not  fo  deprav’d  as  they  imagine. 

What  Judgment  will  our  Pofterity  form  of  the 
Bookfeller s,  when  they  find  that  in  their  Times  they 
have  publiflfd  nothing  but  Obfcenity  and  Ribaldry? 
Muft  they  not  imagine  that  their  Minds  were  very 
much  vitiated,  or  that  our  Age  produc’d  nothing  elfe 
but  Profligates  and  Blockheads,  utter  Strangers  to 
Morality,  and  true  Learning? 

»Tis  true,  that  the  Works  of  thofe  Authors  are 
bought  very  cheap,  con  (fieri  ng  what  Bookfeller  s  gain 
by  it*,  but  thofe  fort  of  Works  have  but  what  Book- 
fellers  themfelves  call  a  Run,  and  will  never  bear 
reading  twice  ;  they*  are  like  thofe  Span  if)  olla  Po - 
dr  i das,  or  Pols  Pour  is,  which  we  have  a  Fancy  to 
tafte  once,  but  which  we  fliould  be  forry  to  fee  every 
Day  ferv’d  at  our  Tablts,  as  a  common  Food  ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  thofe  written  for  our  Edification,  or 
InflruCtion,  have  always  their  Meric,  and  are  always 
in  Requeft:  And  if  the  Bookfeller  is  longer  kept  out  of 
his  Money,  he  might,  however,  con  fid  er  it  as  an 
Eftate  he  has  purchafed,  not  for  himfelf  only,  but 
likewife  for  his  Pofterity,  and  which  is  to  bring  him 
fever, ll  Times  the  Intereft  and  Principal,  without  the 
Fund  being  ever  exhaufted.  A  deprav’d  Tafte  is  ne¬ 
ver  univerlal,  and  never  reaches  the  mod  fenfible 
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Part  of  a  Nation,  which  has  always  the  Majority  on 
its  Side ;  and  far  from  being  hereditary,  ’tis  feldom 
of  a  long  Duration  :  Which  Confideration  muft  be  a 
very  great  Inducement  to  a  Bookfeller  to  buy  valuable 

Copies. 

But  thofe  valuable  Copies  are  fo  fcarce,  why  ?  Be¬ 
came  Authors  meet  with  no  Encouragement  from 
Bookfeller s.  For,  if  a  Copy  is  valued  above  twenty  or 
thirty  Guineas,  ’tis  too  dear,  and  a  Bookfeller  does  not 
are  to  run  the  Rifque  of  fuch  a  Purchafe,  unlefs  the 
AuthoY  would  have  it  printed  on  his  own  Account. 
Yes,  but  who  will  anfwer  to  that  Author  for  the  Pro¬ 
bity  of  the  Bookfeller?  For  if  the  Author  is  obliged 
to  trull  entirely  to  it,  and  has  not  Intereft  enough  to 
ditpofe  of  a  certain  Number  of  his  Books  fuflicient  to 
defray  the  Charges,  he  muft  be  at  all  the  Charges  for 
f,!e  Panting  of  it,  which  are  always  exorbitant  enough 
(Lr  though  Bookfellers  do  not  pretend  to  be  Apothe- 
otcs,  they  ncverthelefs  underftand  how  to  make  an 
Apothecary’s  Bill)  how  can  he  be  certain  that  the 
&ok filler  1  according  to  Cuftom,  will  not,  like  an  able 
Arithmetician,  fit  down  o,  and  retain  all .  Therefore 
15  it  not  better  for  him  to  (land  idle,  than  to  be  ex- 
Jjos d  to  lofe  both  his  Labour  and  Money?  An  In- 

,‘[nce  ?r  two  will  convince  the  Publick  that  fuch  a 
‘hmg  is  very  poflible. 

,.A^n  Acquaintance  of  mine  had  tran dated  into  Eng- 
r  a  tfwti  Book,  intituled,  The  Dottrinc  of  Mora- 
written  by  Gumbervil/c,  for  the  InflruCtion  of 

y*  King  of  France ,  while  yet  an  Infant: 
us  Book  was  embellifli'd  with  above  a  hundred 
upper  Plates,  reprefenting  the  Gallery  of  Zeno,  and 
gtav  <  by  Brevet,  the  young  King's  Engraver,  and 
ucn  the  Tranfiacor  had  purchas'd  from  Brevet* q 
-  mentors,  for  the  Sum  of  fifty  Guineas.  He  had  en- 

/LVr  *  *"or  printing  of  his  Book  with  a  Set  of 
.  y  e call’d  the  Congre,  which  really  was  coni- 
.1  ns  I  believe,  of  lome  of  the  mod  honed:  of 
w  Fnule,  who  perform’d  their  Articles,  as 
tllc  printing  and  publ idling  the  Number  of 

waq  if  .aSr<*cd  upon  by  both  Parties,  which,  before  it 
l  r uuetl,  would,  in  their  Opinion, anfwer  both  their 


Expectations’,  and  that  oF  the  Translator!  But  when 
he  came  to  call  them  to  an  Account,  their  Tune  was 
chang’d,  they  had  mod  of  the  Books  left  in  their 
Shops  ;  and  whatever  the  Tranflator  could  do,  he  did 
not  receive  from  them  Money  enough  to  pay  for  half 
the  Plates  s  till  quite  tir’d,  at  laft,  of  their  frivolous 
Evafions,  he  offer’d  to  fell  them  his  Right  to  the 
Book,  Plates  and  all,  which  was  what  they  wanted* 
though  they  affeCted  a  very  great  Indifference  in  ic, 
till  they  had  brought  the  poor .  Tranflator  to  their 
fcandalous  Terms,  which  were,  that  he  fhould  be  con¬ 
tented,  for  his  Property,  the  Plates,  and  Books  left 
unfold,  with  fifteen  Guineas;  the  beft  Terms  he  could 
ever  be  capable  to  obtain  from  them  ;  unlefs  he  had 
rather  chule  to  have  nothing  at  all.  This  is  not  a 
Romance,  for  I  was  prelent  at  all  thefe  TranfaCtions. 

The  French  Bookfellers  are  very  feldom  guilry  of 
fuch  Miltakes,  not  to  ufe  a  worfe  Expreflion  ;  they 
fup port  the  Honour  of  their  Profefiion,  and  their  Cre^ 
dit,  by  their  fair  Dealings,  which  encourages  Author* 
to  write  for  them  5  neither  could  they,  if  they  would* 
for  the  Regulations  of  the  Library  keep  them  in  Awe* 
and  an  Author  can  always  have  his  Recourfe  to  the 
Company,  from  whom  he  may  expeCt  an  ample  Sa¬ 
tisfaction.  He  can  depend  on  the  true  Performance 
of  the  Articles  he  enters  into  with  them,  without  the 
lead  Danger  of  being  cheated  of  his  Property.  I 
mean  right  Bookfellers ,  for  I  have  too  great  a  Value 
for  the  Profcftion  to  difhonour  it  fo  far,  as  to  rank 
among  them  thofe  Publilhers,  and  Venders  of  Roga- 
tons ,  or  fcandalous  Sheets,  every  Nation  is  pefter’d 
with,  and  who  are  a  Scandal  to  the  Trade.  People 
who  print  fuch  Stuff,  which  would  make  that  Part  of 
the  human  Body,  they  commonly  ferve,  in  the  mean- 
eft  Capacity,  blufn,  with  Shame,  if  it  was  fufceprible 
of  it;  who  disfigure  the  beft  Performance,  with  the 
fcandalous  View  of  under- felling  the  fair  Trader 3 
whofe  Shops  .are  nothing  dfe  but  a  Repofirory  of  low 
and  infamous  Sa'yrs,  Obfcenity,  Immorality,  Scan¬ 
dal  and  Impertinence,  and  a  Receptacle  of  ftolen 
Goods.  Thefe  Retailers  commit  the  fame  Depreda¬ 
tions  on  a  good  Author* s  Work,  as  an  unfkilful  Painter 
does  on  a  good  Face. 

The  Privilege  which  the  Authors  or  Bookfellers  are 
oblig’d  to  obtain  in  France,  before  they  can  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  publifii  their  Works ,  has  very  much  contri¬ 
buted  towards  extirpating  fuch  Vermin  in  that  King¬ 
dom  ;  and  all  the  fpurious  Copies  vended  there,  are 
commonly  printed  in  Holland ,  where  they  have  ufurp'd 
a  certain  Right  of  counterfeiting  every  Thing,  Money 
net  excepted.  That  Privilege  has  alfo  procur'd  this 
ocher  Advantage  to  the  Republick  oj  Letters ,  that  all 
Sorts  of  Books  are  printed,  in  France ,  in  good  Types, 
or  Characters,  and  on  very  good  Paper;  which  are 
two  Conditions  mention'd  in  the  Privilege.  'Tis  true* 
that,  Cologne  excepted,  no  Nation  had,  for  a  very 
confidcrable  Time,  fo  good  Types  as  the  French  j  but 
fince  we  have  found  the  Secret  to  rival  them  in  that, 
as  we  do  in  fcveral  other  Things;  and  fince  we  have 
a  Cajlon ,  who  furpaffes  Elzevir ,  for  the  Beauty  of  his 
Types,  *tis  furprizing  that  our  Bookfellers  do  not  take 
greater  Care  to  have  their  Books  better  printed. 

Bookfellers  fliould  alfo  take  a  particular  Care  to  have 
a  good  Corrector  of  their  own  ;  a  Perfon  who  fliould 
not  only  be  entire  Matter  of  the  EngHJh  Tongue, 
but  have  alfo  fome  TinCturc  of  the  Science,  the  Book 
to  be  publifiied  treats  of ;  to  correCt  the  Slips  which 
the  Author  may  have  made  through  Inadvertency, 
and  the  Blunders  occafioned  by  the  Ignorance  of  the 
Compofitor,  and  the  Infufficiency  of  the  Correctors  of 
the  Prefs;  who,  fometimes,  arc  but  poor  ignorant 
Wretches,  who  feldom  underftand  any  Thing  elfe 
but  their  Mother-Tongue,  and  even  that  but  imper¬ 
fectly,  and  whom  the  Printers  employ,  becaufe  the 
Bookfellers  allow  them  litle  or  nothing  for  it;  for 
Bookfellers  mutt  be  confcious,  that  UncorrcCtne/s  is  a 
very  great  Di  fad  van  cage  to  the  whole  Work.  I  have 
found  no  lefs  than  500  fuch  Faults  in  one  of  the  Vo¬ 
lumes  of  Cyclopedia ,  though  I  have  not  examined  ic 
narrowly,  which  Mr,  Chambers  could  never  be  guilty 

of. 
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of.  Nay  lie  is  not  even  correct  in  the  Quotations  he 
has  tranfcribed  Word  for  Word  from  other  Authors; 
for  he  makes  them  fay,  what  is  entirely  contrary  to 
the  Rules  of  the  Arcs  they  profefled.  I  have  this  Ad¬ 
vantage  over  him,  that  my  Printer,  befides  his  being 
very  careful,  has  a  juft  Difcernment,  and  very  good 
Notions  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  therefore  I  have  no 
need  to  fear  that  my  Work  fhould  be  crowded  with 
fuch  unpardonable  Blunders. 

Jealoufy  is  a  Vice  which  reigns  very  much  among 
our  Bookfellers ;  for  if  they  find  that  fotne  of  their 
Brethren  are  in  Pofifeffion  of  a  Copy  which  fuits  the 
Tafte  of  the  Nation,  or  to  ufe  their  own  Terms, 
which  fells  well,  they’ll  fet  up,  if  they  can,  fome 
Rhapfody,  under  the  fame  Tide,  in  Hope,  by  im- 
pofing  on  the  Publick,  to  divide  the  Booty ;  of  which 
we  have  had  lately  an  Inftance  in  Pamela ,  for  when 
fome  Bcokfellers ,  greedy  of  Gain,  as  they  are  all, 
perceived  that  Pamela  had  the  Vogue,  they  fet  up  a 
Pamela  likewife,  in  Oppolition  to  the  true  Pamela , 
and  to  the  Detriment  of  its  Author;  fo  that  for  a  con- 
fiderable  Time,  and  even  now,  the  News* Papers  are 
filled  with  nothing  elfe  but  Pamela ,  Anti-Pamela , 
Pamela  in  a  low  Life,  Pamela  in  a  high  Life,  and  I 
expect  every  Day  Pamela  in  another  Life  ;  for  really 
fhe  cannot  very  well  make  any  other  Figure  in  this ; 
without  confidering  that  thofe  Sort  of  Subjects,  fterile 
of  themfelves,  when  carried  beyond  a  certain  Period, 
muft  be  very  infipid,  and  become  tedious.  Had  Da¬ 
niel  De  Foe  contented  himfelf  with  the  firft  Volume 
of  his  Crufoe ,  he  had  avoided  the  bitter  Cenfure, 
which  has  bten  paffed  upon  his  Second.  What  pro¬ 
vokes  me  mod,  is  to  fee  that  Filth  and  Dirt,  which 
Gentlemen  of  their  Profeftion  throw  at  each  ocher,  on 
thofe  Occafions,  which  muft  be  very  offenfive  to  the 
molt  lenfible  Part  of  the  Nation ;  though  I  muft  fay 
this  in  Commendation  of  the  Author  of  the  right  Pa - 
tnela ,  with  whom  I  am  not  particularly  acquainted, 
that  he  has  behaved  with  a  great  deal  of  Prudence 
and  Moderation  ;  and  really  he  could  not  have  done 
otherwife,  confidering  the  general  Chara&er  he  bears 
of  an  inoffenfivc  and  very  honeft  Man. 

It  has  been  a  Pra&ice,  of  late,  among  our  Bookfel¬ 
lers ,  to  buy  Libraries  of  Perfons  deceafed,  and  fell 
them  by  Au&ion,  and  the  better  to  allure  the  Publick, 
they  advercife  thofe  Libraries  under  a  Latin  Title, 
viz.  Bibliotheca  feleftijjima  Clariffimi  Viri ,  fuch -a*  one, 
and  continue  the  reft  of  the  Advertifement  in  Englijh , 
as  if  thofe  few  Latin  Words,  could  be  a  Recommen¬ 
dation  to  fuch  a  Library,  or  add  fomething  to  its  Va¬ 
lue  ;  for  it  cannot  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  it  is 
done  with  the  Defign  to  let  the  Publick  know  that 
fome  of  our  Book  fellers  are  Mafters,  at  leaft,  of  thofe 
few  Latin  Words,  and  no  more,  which  fome  ill-na- 
tur’d  Perfons  would,  perhaps,  malicioufly  fuppofe, 
under  Pretence,  chat  the  whole  Advertifement  could 
be  as  well  in  Englijh  ;  unlefs  that  Scrap  of  Latin  fhould 
be  added  to  it,  to  render  the  whole  ridiculous,  and 
hinder  Perfons  of  Senfe  from  reading  it,  inftead  of 
gaining  their  Attention.  But  if  Bookfellers  imagine 
chat  there  is  fome  Merit  in  the  Latin  Tongue,  why 
don’t  they  exert  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  render 
themfelves  Mailers  of  it,  or  at  leaft  underftand  it  ; 
ior  in  Fait  it  is  more  univerfal,  and  of  a  far  greater 

oriental  Languages,  lince  we  have 
very  few  Books  wricten  originally  in  thofe  Languages, 
which  have  not  been  perfectly  well  tranflated  into  La- 
tin.  Which  being  not  underilood  by  Bookfellers ,  ren¬ 
ders  them  guilty  of  fevcral  grofs  Mi  flakes,  very  pre- 


of  Cheefemongers,  Grocers,  &c.  and  confeouemi 
expofed  to  be  fubfervient  to  fome  viler  Purpofes^  TV 
great  Veneration  I  have  for  thofe  firft  Defender?  c 
the  Chriftian  Religion,- againft  the  Impieties  of  p° 
ganifm,  and  the  Devaftations  and  Rage  of  Herefv  h 
often  made  me  take  Companion  of  them,  an^  f 
them  from  Contempt.  Toland’s  Chriltianity 
religious  and  devout  Reflections  of  Woolflon  on  i 
Miracles  of  Chrift ;  and  the  DoCtrine  of  the  late  B— £ 

0f  2 - r  on  the  Trinity,  will  take  Place  in  a  ftj 

feller's  Shop  of  thofe  divine  Writers.  Why  ?  becauf* 
in  our  Antichriftian  Age,  they  are  more  in  VogJ 
and  encourage  Infidelity  and  Atheifm.  Bookfiy \ 
themfelves  will  tell  you  (and  I  am  afraid,  will  tt|| 
Truth)  that  were  they  to  lay  out  their  Money  in  thofe 
Sort  of  Books,  it  would  be  entirely  dead  ■,  fmee  tU 
are  not  afked  for  fuch  Books,  in  an  Age  ;  that  as  pji 
and  Devotion  is  confined  to  Perfons  of  a  middlinl 
Rank,  and  of  as  middling  a  Capacity,  who  under* 

ftand  nothing  elfe  but  their  Common- Prayer  Book 

and  even  but  very  little  of  that,  the  Works  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  would  run  the  Rifque  of  becoming  old  Shop, 
keepers  ;  fince  the  Clergy  themfelves,  to  whom  fuch 
Books  more  properly  belong,  do  not  fo  much  as  afk 
if  there  is  fuch  a  Thing  in  Being,  as  the  Works  of  the 
Fathers ;  fome  of  them  contenting  themfelves  with 
crowding  their  Libraries  with  Play-Books,  and  other 
Romances,  for  the  Amufement  of  their  Wives  and 
Family  ;  therefore  we  are  not  to  be  furprifed  if  Reli¬ 
gion  is  almoft  out  of  Date,  fince  it  meets  with  folk, 
tie  Encouragement  from  thofe,  whofe  indifpenfible 
Duty  it  is  to  be  the  moft  flrenuous  Aflerters  of  it.  I 
myfelf  know  fome  Eccleflafticks,  who  would  rather 
fpend  a  Guinea  at  a  Tavern,  than  a  Quarter  of  the 
Money  in  a  Bookfeller's  Shop ;  and  who  would  rather 
take  the  Trouble  to  empty  five  or  fix  Bottles  of  Wine, 
than  to  turn  a  Leaf  of  St.  Auguftin  de  Civim  ZW. 
They  find  more  Entertainment  in  poring  over  a  Bowl, 
than  over  the  beft  Book  which  the  Chriftian  Church 
has  ever  produced.  In  former  Ages  our  Clergy  were 
famous  for  their  Capacity,  Erudition  and  Learning, 
and  Bookfellers  were  almoft  fully  employed  in  publifh- 
ing  their  Works.  At  prefent  their  Capacity  way  be 
the  fame,  and  I  pioufly  believe  it  is,  but  their  Inclina¬ 
tions  are  different ;  however,  I  wifli,  with  all  my  Heart, 
that  for  the  Benefit  of  Bookfellers ,  and  for  the  Edifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Chriftian  World,  they  were  changed, 

None  among  us  make  the  Traffick  of  valuable 
Books  flourifh  but  the  Nobility  and  Gentry;  audit 
feems  as  if  Learning  had  run  for  Refuge  to  thofe  two 
illuftrious  Orders  of  the  Republick ;  and  the  Palaces 
of  the  Great  had  become  a  Sanftuary  for  it ;  fcarce  any 
Book  of  Confequence  is  publi filed,  but  they  will  have 
a  Copy  of  it,  and  none  can  be  long  in  a  Backfiller' s 
Shop,  without  feeing  fomebody  coming  from  niy 
Lord,  or  Sir,  or  *Squire  fuch-a-one,  for  fuch  a 
Book,  which  is  a  very  laudable  Emulation,  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  Imitation. 

When  Bookfellers  defign  to  publifh  any  TranOation, 
they  fhould  be  very  careful  tochufe,  for  that  Purpok* 
Perfons  who  fhould  very  well  underftand  the  Beauty 
of  the  Language  to  be  tranflated,  and  capable  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  Senfe  of  the  Author  ;  for  it  is  abfolutely 
impofilble  that  a  Perfon  who  has  but  an  indifierent 
Knowledge  of  the  Language  he  is  to  trail  (late,  fhould 
make  a  faithful  Tranfiadon;  the  Want  of  that  takes 
od7  all  the  Beauty  of  the  Work,  and  gives  it  »y 
deous  Form,  which  a  good  Judge  cannot  bear.  Ne¬ 
ther  are  they  to  have  the  Work  tranflated  by  fcvrru 
Hands,  let  them  be  ever  fo  good  ;  for  the  OiJlcrcuce 


judicial  to  their  Art.  For  if  they  meet,  among  the  Hands,  let  them  be  ever  fo  good  ;  for  the  OiJlcrcucc 
old  Books  they  buy,  with  fome  of  the  bell  Editions  of  of  the  Style,  and  of  the  Exprcflions,  makes  it  appeal 
the  antient  Fathers,  in  that  Tongue,  as  they  cannot  as  a  patch’d  Work,  and  difcredics  the  whole.  lr 
underftand  iy  they  fell  them  for  Wade-Paper ;  and  Rapin' s  Hillory,  for  Example,  publifh’d  by  M'y 
I  have  found  Cheefemongers  Shops  docked  with  thofe  the  Beginning,  tranflated  by  Mr.  Kelley,  is  br.uiulu  h 
Sort  ol  Books ;  which  has  made  me  often  pity  the  un-  done,  and  really  cannot  he  better,  which  expofes  tn< 
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Sort  ol  Books ;  which  has  made  me  often  pity  the  un¬ 
happy  Fate  of  rcrtullian ,  Qrigcn,  Juftinus ,  Auguftin , 

and  of  fevcral  oilier  of  the  Fathers,  whofe  inedimablc 
Works,  alter  they  have  been  fo  long  the  Admiration 
of  the  learned  World  in  general,  and  of  the  Chriftian 
Ciiurch  in  particular,  arc  become  at  lad  the  Drudges 

*  3 


great  Inaccuracy  of  the  Middle;  therefore  I  comp1 
it  to  a  cobled  Shoe,  whofe  upper  Leather  is  very  g|)0t 
the  Heel-piece  tolerable,  and  the  Sole  extremely  -u 
The  fame  cannot  be  fit  id  of  the  Orations  of  Otfi 
tranflated  for  Waller  \  for  the  Tmnfiator  is  not 


ne 


BOTANY. 


•fA  Matter  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  but  has  alfo 
Per  ,„pi|  enter’d  into  the  Senfe  of  the  inimitable  Au- 

V,hol  without  lofing  the  leaft  of  his  Beauty.  And  the 
A  thor  of  one  of  bur  publick  Papers  has  fhewn  his 
Difcernment,  and  great  Sagacity,  in  the  Judgment 
h  has  form’d  of  that  excellent  Tranflation.  Parcy  a- 
hC  t  which  I  know  to  be  a  very  dangerous  Point,  and 
P.  jch  carries  us  often  farther  than  we  can  very  well 
^  for  the  Safety  of  our  Limbs,  I  admire  both  Au- 
8h°ors  and  believe  that  a  Bookfeller ,  who  confults  his 
Reparation,  as  well  as  his  Intereft,  can  employ  no 

b6Mr’  Chambers  finds  fault  with  our  Bookfellers  having 
Bibliopolium  written  over  their  Doors ;  and  well  he 
may,  fince  we  cannot  well  approve  any  Thing  chat’s 
need  lefs,  much  iefs  what’s  ridiculous  :  For,-  in  Faft, 
what  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  have  an  Infcrip- 
uon  which  fo  few  People  underftand,  without  an  In¬ 
terpreter;  for  if  patting  through  St.  Paul**  Church- 
vard  a  Perfon  who  does  not  underftand  Latin  was  to 
aft  me  what  fignifies  Bibliopolium ,  and  I  was  to  tell 
him  a  Bookfeller**  Shop,  he  could  very  reafonably  re- 
ply  that  the  Bookfeller  is  a  Blockhead  for  puzzling 
the*  Patten  gers  with  his  Bibliopolium ,  fince  every  Body 
could  very  well  fee  at  the  Appearance,  and  without 
the  Bibliopolium >  that  it  was  not  a  Shoemaker’s,  or  any 
other  Shop,  as  eafily  as  he  could  make  the  Difference 
between  a  Man  and  a  Wind- mill.  It  is  not  at  all  fur- 
prizing  that  Stall- men  dignify  their  Stands  with  the 
fame  Title,  fince  the  Little  have  always  had  an  itching 
Humour  to  mimick  the  Great ;  and  that  I  fee  no 
other  Difference  between  a  Stall- man  and  a  Bookfeller , 
than  what  tlie  French  call  du  plus  au  moins ,  that  a 
Bookfeller  has  perhaps  a  greater,  and  more  fcleft  Col- 
leftion  of  Books  than  Stall-men,  who  have  likewife 
this  other  Thing  in  common  with  Bookfellers ,  that 
they  affedt  that  fullen  Air,  and  Haughtinefs,  which 
i'eems  infeparable  from  the  Profcffion  in  England ; 
nay,  even  the  Venders  of  Pick  and  Chufe,  in  Moor- 
folds,  mimick  it.  They  fit  leaning  in  their  Stalls,  a- 
dorn’d  on  one  Side  with  Books,  and  on  the  other  with 
fome  Gingerbread,  Nuts,  and  fuch  other  Commodi¬ 
ties,  with  a  certain  carelefs,  or  non  chalant  Air,  as  if 
buried  in  the  Depth  of  their  Thought,  of  which  they 
could  give,  as  I  fuppofe,  but  a  very  indifferent  Ac¬ 
count;  and  it  is  not  without  fome  Difficulty  that  their 
Cuftomers  can  be  favour’d  with  an  Anfwer,  This 
Diflemper  reaches  no  further  than  England ;  for 
throughout  all  the  reft  of  Europe  Bookfellers  are  gene¬ 


rally  very  polite  and  coni  pi  a  i  fan  t-,  dnd  •  treat  their 
Cuftomers,  of  what  Rank  foever,  with  the  beft  Man¬ 
ners,  though  mod  of  them  are  in  extraordinary  good 
Circumftances,  live  very  elegantly,  and  keep  feveral 
.  Servants  in  Livery.  Petit ,  Coignr.rd ,  OurtcMel 9 
Doury ,  and  fome  others,  at  Paris ,  are  Men  of  For¬ 
tune. 

Anciently  the  Traffick  of  Books  was  not  fo  very 
confidcrable,  fince  Bookfellers  in  England ,  France , 
Spain ,  and  other  Countries,  had  no  Shops,  but  only 
Stands,  or  Stalls,  in  the  Streets,  where  they  expos’d 
their  Wares  to  Sale,  like  the  Bibliopolifts ,  or  Biblio¬ 
poles  of  Moorfields  ;  who  therefore  can  challenge  our 
great  Dons  for  Antiquity.  During  this  State,  the  Civil 
Magiftrate  took  little  Notice  of  Bookfellers ,  leaving 
the  Government  of  them  to  the  Univerfities,  who 
accordingly  gave  them  Laws  and  Regulations,  fix’d 
Prices  on  their  Books,  examin’d  their  Corredtnefs,  and 
punifh’d  them  at  Difcretion.  But  when,  by  the  In¬ 
vention  of  Printing,  Books  and  Bookfellers  began  to 
multiply,  it  became  a  Matter  of  more  Confequence  ; 
and  Sovereigns,  as  I  have  obferv’d  already,  took  the 
Direction  of  them  into  their  own  Hands,  giving  them 
new  Statutes,  appointed  Officers  to  fix  Prices,  and  grant 
Licenfes,  Privileges,  &c. 

Formerly  the  Offices  of  Bookfellers  and  Printers 
were  united  in  the  fame  Perfon  ;  but  of  late  Days 
Bookfellers  have  drawn  their  Bufinefs  into  a  lefs  Com- 
pafs,  and  leaving  the  Labour  of  compofmg  Books  to 
one  Set  of  Perfons,  and  that  of  printing  them  to  ano¬ 
ther,  content  themfelves  with  the  gainful  Part,  /.  e. 
if  the  Gain  is  monftrous  ;  otherwife,  they  are  not  con¬ 
tented.  They  cake  great  Care  to  give  little  enough 
for  a  manuferipe  Copy ,  often  fo  little,  that  nothing 
but  pure  Necettity  could  oblige  the  Author  to  take  it, 
while  they  fell  their  Books  at  an  extravagant  Price. 
This  is  the  general  Complaint  of  Authors ,  which  is  a 
very  juft  one.  If  Bookfellers  had  the  leaft  Sentiment 
of  Humanity,  and  the  leaft  Principle  of  Honour,  they 
would  con  fid  er  that  Authors ,  bearing  the  heavier  Parc 
of  the  Burthen,  and  it  being  impoftible  Bookfellers 
fhould  fubfifl  without  the  Aftiftanceof  Authors ,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  Authors  could  very  well  fubfift  as  they 
do  without  the  Bookfellers  Afliftance,  otherwife  they 
fhould  not  fubfift  at  all ;  they  would  treat  them  in  a 
lefs  Turk  Aike  Manner,  and  fcorn  thofe  fcandalous 
Shufflings,  which  are  a  Scandal  to  their  Profefiion,  and 
oppreffive  to  the  Authors . 
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BOTANY,  from  the  Greek  (3 orav«,  Herb ,  is  a 
Science  which  treats  of.  Plants,  of  their  Vege¬ 
tation,  Origin,  Parrs,  Nutrition,  and  Increafe;  of 
their  different  Kinds,  Virtues,  Ufcs,  Analyfis,  and 
of  their  Maladies,  and  Death. 

As  I  defign  co  treat  this  Subjedl  both  as  a  Botanift 
™da  Philofuphcr,  and  it  would  not  be  anfwering  the 
knd  I  have  propos’d  to  my  ft* If  to  give  an  imperfeft 
and  flight  Idea  of  Things  without  tracing  them  as  far 
as  their  fir  ft  Source  and  Origin,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Fradlicc  of  Authors,  and  even  of  thofe  who 
treat  of  any  particular  Subjcdt.  I’ll  begin  this  Trea- 
t|k,  by  its  fnft  Rudiments,  which  is  (hewing  what’s 

Meant  by  the  Soul  of  Plants,  and  a  vegetative 

Life. 

We  have  not  a  more  uncertain  and  vague  Notion 
0  any  Thing,  than  that  of  Soul  and  Life ;  fince 
when  mention  is  made  of  Soul,  we  mod  commonly 
Jjntlcrfland  it  a  fpiritual  Subflance,  viz.  the  human 
,,  *  ^  when  Chrift  fays,  Mat.  x.  28.  Fear  not  them 
wucb  kill  the  Body ,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  Soul ; 
Md  nlfo,  (ometimes,  a  corporeal  one,  as  Horace  cx- 

Pcfles  it,  Lib,  4.  Ode  12, 
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Jam  veris  Comites,  qxue  mare  temper  ant , 

Impellunt  anima  lintea  Thracia . 

Tliefe  Thracian  Souls  are  the  Thracian  Winds ,  of  a 
thin  Matter.  Therefore  a  thin,  and  adfcive  Matter, 
which  can  give  Motion  to  another,  if  contain’d,  ef- 
pccially  in  an  organical  Body,  i.  e.  endu'd  with  orga* 
nical  Inftruments,  is  commonly  digniiy'd  with  the 
Name  of  Soul.  Hence,  the  animal  Spirits,  or  the 
moft  lubtle  Particles  of  the  Blood,  in  Brutes  ;  and  the 
vegetative  Subflance ,  or  Spirits  impatient  of  Reft  in 
Plantsj  are  very  juftly  call’d  the  Souls  of  Brutes ,  and 
of  Plants. 

Therefore  the  ambiguous  Name  of  Soul  could  be 
belter  divided,  than  defin’d ;  nor  can  it  be  furprizing, 
if  Soul  be  more  obfcurcly  defin’d  by  Ariftotle ,  Lib.de 
Anima ,  cap.  1 .  ASlus  primus  corporis  Phyftci  organ ici, 
pot  eft  ale  vita  tit  babentis  \  The  fir  ft  Aft  of  a  phyfical 
and  organical  Body,  which  has  Life  potentially,  i.c, 
the  firft  PcrfVdlion,  which,  in  Man,  is  the  Undcr- 
ftan cling  *,  and  fome  nftivc  and  vital  Principle,  viz. 
the  moft  fubtle  Subflance,  in  the  reft  of  the  living  Bo¬ 
dies,  endu’d  with  a  various  Apparatus  of  Organs, 
4  U  which 
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which  can  exert  the  vital  Funftions,  and  exerts  them,  < 
in  Fafr,  as  foon  as  they  are  inform’d  with  a  Soul.  ] 

Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  what  we  are  to  under-  ' 
ftand  by  vital  Fun&ions,  and  wc  ought  to  be  as  cau¬ 
tious  to  avoid  Ambiguity,  in  the  Notion  we  are  to 
form  to  our  felves  of  Life ,  as  of  Soul  \  fince  the  Life 
of  fpiritual  Subfiances  fee  ms  to  confift  in  the  foie  Co - 
gitation  *,  and  God,  Angels,  and  human  Underfland- 
jng,  are  laid  to  live  no  otherwife  than  by  Cogitation : 
But  what  have  the  Lives  of  Plants ,  and  of  Brutes , 
common  with  Cogitation ,  or  Thinking  ?  Therefore 
feveral  complain  that  this  Definition  of  Ariftotle  is  not 
only  very  obfeure,  but  docs  not  fo  much  as  explain  to 
us  the  Nature  of  any  certain  and  determinate  Thing*, 
fince  it  regards  both  corporeal  and  fpiritual  Sub- 
fiances. 

Every  Body  is  confcious  of  this  Definition  of  Ari- 
ftctle’s  being  imperfeft,  fince  it  is  not  evident  enough 
"that  the  Plants  have  within  them  an  aftive  Principle 
of  their  Motion,  or  the  principal  Caufes  of  their  Mo¬ 
tions,  no  more  than  the  Flame,  which  is  mov’d  within 
it  fell,  as  much  as  the  Plant  *,  fince,  like  the  Plant,  it 
wants  Aliment,  and,  like  the  Plant,  increafes,  when  it 
takes  that  Aliment*,  as  well  as  a  Coal,  which  we  call 
alive,  when  lighted  *,  and  a  living  Fountain,  whence 
Water  flows  continually  ;  but  thole  Appellations  are 

metaphorical,  and  we  want  proper  ones. 

But,  however,  this  is  but  the  Idea  which  Ariftotle 
gives  us  of  the  Soul  in  general ;  for  when  he  comes  to 
the  vegetative  Soul ,  which  is  our  prelent  Subjeft,  he 
defines  it,  Lib.  2.de  Anim.  c.  4.  Caufa  cur  res  auge - 
antur ,  fc?  aluntur  ;  a  Caufe  whereby  Things  are  in¬ 
creas’d  and  nourifh’d  :  Which  Caufe  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a  certain  fpirituous  and  mobile  Subftance,whereby 
a  Body  is  inwardly  agitated,  and  the  nutritive  Juice 
diftributed  throughout  all  the  Parts,  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  final  1  Pipes,  and  Dutts,  form’d  by  Nature.  In 
the  Schools,  the  vegetative  Soul  is  commonly  defin’d. 
Ait  us  primus  corporis  Phyftci  organici ,  poteftatc ,  vitam 
vegetantem  habenlis  ;  the  firft  A <51  of  a  phyfical  and 
organical  Body,  which  lias  potentially  a  vegetative 
Life. 

Thofe  Things  have  a  vegetative  Life ,  which  are  nou- 
ri fil’d,  increafe,  and  generate  5  for  by  Vegetation  this 
triple  Function  is  underflood,  viz.  Nutrition,  In- 
c reale,  and  Generation  :  Therefore  a  triple  Faculty  is 
commonly  attributed  to  the  vegetative  Soul,  viz. 
noun  filing,  increafing,  and  generating  ;  we’ll  begin 
by  (he  generating  Faculty. 

We  learn  from  Scripture,  Gen.  i.  ii.  that  the  Earth 
lias  been  endu’d  from  the  Beginning  with  a  certain  fe- 
minal  Virtue  to  produce  Plants  and  Roots ,  which  Vir¬ 
tue  proceeding  from  God  himfelf,  was  not  confin’d  to 
the  firfl  Pioduftion  of  Things,  but  extends,  likewife, 
to  all  future  Conlequcnces  of  Times ;  for  the  divine 
Word  does  not  fall  like  the  human  Voice,  but  is  eternal, 
and  always  fubfilling,  as  we’ll  fhew  in  our  Treatife  of 
Metaphyficks  ;  and  the  Faculty  which  the  Earth  has 
of  producing  Herbs,  and  all  Sorts  of  Plants,  from 
this  Commandment,  or  omnipotent  Word  of  God, 
Germinet  terra  her  bam  vi  rent  cm ,  IA  facientcm  femen, 
L?  lignum  Pomiferum  facicns  fruttum ,  juxta  genus  fu¬ 
ll  m ,  cujus  femai  in  femetipfo  fit  fttper  terrain ;  Let  the 
Earth  bring  forth  Grafs,  the  Herb  yielding  Seed,  and 
the  Fruit-tree  yielding  Fruit  after  his  Kind,  wliofe 
Seed  is  in  it  felf  upon  the  Earth. 

Fhilofuphcrs  nfk  what  can  be  that  Virtue  the  Earth 
is  faid  to  be  endu’d  with  ?  If  it  be  only  an  inherent 
Quality,  whereby  it  produces  naturally  all  Sorts  of 
Plants,  and  Herbs,  without  the  Concurrence  of  Seed  5 
or  if  a  fcininal  Virtue,  or  Seed  mud  be  adminifler’d  to 
it  ?  Commonly  the  Schools  follow  the  firfl  Opinion, 
lor  this  Keaton,  that  Earth  dug  up  very  deep,  and  put 
into  Pots,  after  a  let  Time,  or  Sealon,  produces  fe¬ 
veral  Sorts  of  Herbs  of  it  felf,  and  without  Seed.  But 
though  chis  Opinion  be  approv’d  by  the  Generality,  it 
has  nor,  however,  the  lead  Appearance  of  Probability 
on  its  Side*,  for  who,  confiulering  with  Attention  the 
IVogrefs  of  Nature,  fees  the  marvellous  Meehan ifm 
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of  the  Organs  of  Plants ,  their  FibtevParanchyma’s 

Radicles,  and  the  whole  Texture  of  their  internal,  as 
well  as  external  Parts,  could  be  perfuaded  to  attribute 
it  to  a  heavy  and  indigefted  Mai's  of  Clay,  or  Earth? 
Unlefs  he  be  pleas’d  to  attribute  it  to  a  Miracle,  which 

would  be  needlefs,  in  this  Place. 


Therefore  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  fay  that  Plants 
have  their  Origin  from  Seeds,  which  being  taken 
from  the  firfl  Plants,  have  propagated  their  Species 
by  the  Creatot’s  Will,  as  far  as  our  Times,  and 
will  continue  to  do  fo,  to  the  End  of  the  World; 

Which  Opinion  is  fupported  by  the  above  quoted 

Words  of  the  Scripture,  Germinet  Terra  herb  am  vi 
rentevt,  &  facientcm  femen.  Since  the  Sun,  Rain 
the  Exhalations  of  the  Earth,  and  the  reft  of  the  ex- 
terior  Caufes,  are  capable  to  excite  a  certain  Motion, 
or  Fermentation,  in  the  Bofom  of  the  Earth  ;  butun- 
lefs  there  be  a  Seed  which  contains  already  the  Con¬ 
formation  of  the  Plant,  whofe  Parts  are  unfolded  by 
that  Fermentation,  never  fuch  Fermentation  or  Mo¬ 
tion  can  give  Origin  to  the  Plant  *,  therefore  fecit 
Dominus  Dens  Ctelttm  T err  am  ;  omne  virgultum 1 
agri ,  antequam  oriretur  in  terra ,  omncmque  herb  am  re- 
gionis,  priufquam  germinaret ;  The  Lord  God  made 
the  Earth,  and  the  Heavens,  and  every  Plant  of  the 
Field,  before  it  was  in  the  Earth,  and  every  Herb  of 
the  Field  before  it  grew,  Gen.  ii.  4,  5.  which  makes 
me  conclude,  that  all  Plants  have  their  Origin  from 
the  Seed,  and  which  I  prove  thus  : 

All  Plants  have  their  Origin  from  what  contains 
them,  adlually,  or  potentially;  which  muft  be  the 
Seed,  fince  the  firfl  Rudiments  of  a  Plant  can  be  dil- 
covered  no  where  elfe,  nor  by  the  naked  Eye,  nor 
even  by  the  Help  of  a  Microfcope;  fo  that  the  Seed 
contains  not  only  the  coarfer  Matter  of  the  Plant, 
with  its  organical  Parts,  which  have  the  Ratio  of  a 
Body,  but  a  certain  Spirit  likewife,  i.  e.  an  active, 
mobile,  and  vegetative  Subftance,  called  Soul ;  which 
although,  in  fome  Manner  afleep,  in  the  Grain,  or 
Seed,  i<  neverthelefs  excited  to  Motion,  by  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  the  Warmth  of  the  Earth,  and  with  the 
Rain  impregnated  with  Particles  of  volatile  Saits, 
whereby  it  unfolds  its  Parts,  and  pufhes  the  Plant  for¬ 
ward.  Ecce  enim,  fays  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib.  3.  He  Trinit. 
c.  8.  brevijfwms  Sur cuius  Semen  eft ;  nam  convenient^ 
mandatus  Terra:  Arbor  em  facit ,  hi  jus  autsm  Surculi 
fubtilius  Semen,  aliquod  ejufdem  generis  granum  (ft, 
hucufque  nobis  vifibile.  Jam  vero  hujus  etiam  grant 
Semen,  quamvis  oculis  videre  nequeamus ,  rations  la- 
men  conjicerc  pojjtnnus  :  quia  nifi  talis  aliqtta  vis  (fit  it 
iftis  Elementis ,  non  plerumque  nafccrentur  ex  Tern  eft 
ibi  feminata  non  ejfent.  A  fhorc  Cion,  or  Sptfg,  h)’s 
he,  is  a  Seed  ;  for  it  being  fee  at  a  proper  Time,  pro¬ 
duces  a  Tree;  the  final  left  Seed  of  that  Cion  ha 
Grain  of  the  fame  Kind,  and  hitherto  vi  fable  to  us; 
and  though  we  cannot  difeover  with  the  Eye  the  Seed 
of  that  drain,  we  neverthelefs  can  form  Conje&urcs 
of  it;  for  if  there  was  not  fome  Virtue  in  thole  Prin¬ 
ciples,  feveral  Things,  which  are  not  finv’d,  wou‘“ 
never  grow. 

This  is  confirm’d  by  Malpighis  Experiment,  who 
having  fhut  up  in  a  glafs  Veffd  fome  Earth  dug  UP 
from  a  very  deep  Place,  and  cover’d  it  with  fevera 
Cloths,  that  it  might  receive  the  Air  and  Rain, 
not  thole  light  Seeds  tofs’d  in  the  Air;  that 
never  produc’d  any  Grafs,  or  Herbs.  Therefore 
Plants  cannot  have  their  Origin  from  the  Earth  alone, 
without  the  Concurrence  of  Seed.  . 

If  it  be  obje&ed,  that  Plants  grow  where  no  Body 
has  ever  throwM  any  Seed  ;  I’ll  anfwer,  that  thong1 
no  Body  has  ever  throw’d  any  Seed  in  thofe  Places, 
neverthelefs  Seeds  might  have  been  carried  thither  y 
Nature ;  v.  gr.  the  Glcw  which  grows  upon  Ch'' 
trees,  has  a  glutinous  Seed,  which  Hicks  not  only  1 
the  Bills  of  Birds,  but  likewife  to  their  Feet,  and  in 
that  Manner  is  carried  toother  Trees#  and  being  con* 
glutinatcd  to  young  Branches,  rifes,  at  laft,  ,nt0  1 
new  Tree.  Perhaps  the  Seed  of  the  Glow  is  fiuit  I 
in  the  Seed  of  the  Oak,  and  others  in  other  Seeds* 
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here  they  remain  hidden,  till  by  the  Concurrence  of 
,  ..pflkrv  Dirpofitions  they  break  forth  outward. 

th  Hefides  Seeds  are  alfo  carried  by  Winds  and  Exha- 
i, firms  not  under  the  fenfible  Form  they  are  com- 

k'lv’feen,  but  a  great  deal  fmaller,  and  through 
*°.  ^Exiauity  or  Smallnefs,  rendered  infenfible. 
Fnr^s  when  the  Vines  or  Trees  are  in  Bloffom,  their 
Perfume  is  difperfed  afar  off,  no  doubt,  but  there  are 
H  ewife  fome  feminal  Particles  which  break  forth 
from  Plants,  or  Flowers,  and  being  received  into 
certain  Matrices,  gives  Origin  to  Plants  of  the  fame 

^Laftly,  All  Sorts  of  Plants  do  not  grow  in  thofe 
Places,  where  there  has  been  no  Seed  fowed  ;  for  Ex- 
arrpie’  there  grows  in  thofe  Places  no  Wheat,  Flax, 
Hemp*  nor  great  Trees>  as  Oaks,  Elms,  Beach,  &c. 
but  only  certain  Herbs,  whofe  Seeds  were  afleep  in 
the  Earth,  and  have  been  excited,  by  the  Heat  of  the 

Sun,  or  iome  other  Caufes.^ 

We  have  all  theReafon  imaginable  to  believe,  that 
by  the  Fecundity  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Culture  of  the 
Earth,  Seeds  are  changed  into  a  better  Kind,  as  the 
Poet  expreffes  it,  Georgic .  Lib.  I.  in  the  following 

Verfes : 

Semina  vidi  equidem ,  mult  os  medicare  Serentes 
Et  nitro  pritis ,  &  nigra  perf under  e  A  mure  a : 
Grandior  ut  Fee tus  filiquis  fallacibus  ejfet. 

They  likewife  can  degenerate,  or  through  the  Ste¬ 
rility  of  the  Soil,  or  the  Negl  igence  of  the  Hufband- 
man,  as  the  fame  Poet  is  pleafed  to  inform  us  in  the 
fame  Place. 

Vidi  left  a  din ,  (A  multo  fpeftata  Lahore , 

Leaner  are  tamen ,  ni  Vis  huniana  quotannis 
Maxima  qusque  Mann  legeret. 

And  Eclog.  5. 

Grandia  fepe  quibus  mandavtmus  horde  a  Sulcis , 
Infelix  Lolium ,  &  fteriles  dominantur  Avenge. 

It  might  be  objected  likewife,  that  fome  Plants 
grow,  or  from  a  Sprig  or  Layer  fet  into  the  Earth, 
or  from  a  Root  or  Cion  grafted  into  another  Plant  ; 
and  that  therefore  all  Plants  do  not  grow  from  Seed. 

The  Anfwer  to  this  Objection  is,  that  though 
Plants  grow  from  a  Layer,  a  Root,  or  a  Cion,  that 
Layer,  Root,  or  Cion  had  their  firft  Origin  from 
Seed;  and  therefore  *tis  certain,  that  from  the  Crea¬ 
tion  of  the  World  Plants  have  been  propagated,  to 
this  Time,  by  a  feminal  Virtue. 

If  I  be  aflced  the  Definition  of  this  feminal  or  gene¬ 
rative  Faculty,  whereby  Plants  are  under  Rood  to  be 
produced  by  other  Plants  \ \  I’ll  anfwer,  that  this  Fa¬ 
culty  is  defined,  a  Power  of  the  Vegetative  Soul,  by 
which  it  lives,  and  produces  its  Likenefs  for  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  the  Species ;  but,  in  my  Opinion,  that 
Faculty  is  not  difcernable,  from  the  Seed  icfelf,  nor 
from  the  Spirit  contained  therein  *,  for  as  the  Seed  is 
bid,  in  the  Schools,  to  be  a  Parc  of  fome  Subftance 
defigned  for  the  Production  of  another  Subftance  of 
broe  Species,  it  is  not  abfolutdy  neceffiry  to  di- 
ftingnifh  that  prolifick  Virtue,  nor  from  the  Seed  it- 
klf,  nor  from  the  Spirit  contained  in  ir.  For  after 
the  Seed  is  fewed  and  Tokened  by  the  Warmth  and 
Humidity  of  the  Earth  ;  its  Germ ,  wherein  the  Plant 
contained,  as  in  an  Epitome,  is  unfolded  by  a  gen- 
tle  fermentation,  and  rifes  into  a  Plant, 

ThisCm;;,  according  to  Dr.  Crew's  Anatom.  Plant. 
c‘ 1  •  has  two  Parcs,  viz.  the  Radicle ,  which  is  the 
Embrio,  or  Beginning  of  the  Root,  and  the  Plumule, 
heenufe  in  the  Shape  of  a  fmall  Bundle  of  Feathers; 
which  in  the  Vegetation  forms  the  Stalk  or  Trunk,  and 

the  Branches  of  the  Plant. 

There  are  befidcs  in  the  Body  of  each  Seed  two 
-'Obes  or  Parts,  which  the  Bud  is  wrapp'd  in,  and 
vhcnce  it  dnnys  its  Nutrition,  like  a  Chicken  from 


the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  or  an  Em  brio  from  the  Pla+ 
cento. 

From  the  fofeeft  and  more  fpongious  Part  of  the 
Seed,  which  Dr.  Grew  calls  Parenchyma ,  are  formed 
the  Marrow  and  Skin,  and  from  the  mod  folid  and 
compact  Part,  the  ligneous  Body. 

Having  thus  examined  the  Seed,  we’ll  fow  it  and 
examine  the  Procefs  of  Nature  in  the  Vegetation. 

Since  vegetable  Bodies  want  Food  for  their  Nutri¬ 
tion,  they  mud  of  Neceffity  have  organical  Veffels, 
or  DuCb:,  to  elaborate  and  perfect  that  Food,  and  to 
percolate  it  through  the  whole  Subftance  ;  therefore 
we  muft  endeavour  to  difeover  the  Nature,  Texture, 
and  Symetry  of  thofe  Parts  ;  their  Uies,  and  refpec- 
tive  Functions. 

To  proceed  with  fome  Order  in  this  curious  Dif- 
covery,  wc’li  begin  by  giving  firft  the  Definition  of 
Vegetation ,  which  is  a  Fermentation  excited  in  the 
Earth,  by  its  Warmth  and  Humidity,  and  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun  of  different  faline  Particles,  proper  to  un¬ 
fold  the  different  Parts  of  the  Plant ,  contained  in  the 
Seed,  as  in  an  Embryo;  and  by  their  Rarefaction  and 
Exaltation,  form  the  Juices,  which  ferve  for  the  Nu¬ 
trition  and  Growth  of  the  Plant. 

That  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  the  temperate 
Warmth  and  Humidity  of  the  Earth,  are  the  firft 
Principles  of  Vegetation,  appears  from  the  Sterility  or 
Fertility  of  the  Soil  in  thole  Climates,  where  thofe 
two  principal  Agents  aCt,  or  do  not  aft  in  Concert ; 
fince  in  the  moft  Northern  Countries,  where  tire 
Humidity  of  the  Soil  is  exceftive,  and  its  natural 
Warmth  too  much  concenter’d,  the  Fermentation  of 
the  Seed  being  made  with  too  much  Precipitation,  and 
without  that  Gradation  neceffiry  for  the  eafy  and  moft 
perfeCb  Explolion  of  the  different  Parts  of  the  Plant 
thereby,  they  are  fruftrated  of  that  Strength  they 
fhould  have,  before  they  come  out  of  the  Matrix  it 
has  been  formed  in,  to  refill  the  Injuries  of  the  Air  ; 
and  the  Inconftancy  of  the  Scafons,  it  perifties  almoft 
as  foon  as  it  appears  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  ;  for 
though  the  Earth  has  in  fome  Meafure,  though  very 
imperfectly  acted  its  Part,  as  it  cannot  alone,  and 
without  the  Aftlftance  of  the  Sun,  carry  the  Plant  to 
its  laft  Perfedfion  ;  that  tender  Parent  of  Nature,  by 
the  Obliquity  of  its  Situation,  being  reduced  to  the 
Incapacity  of  darting  its  Rays  as  favourably  and  abun¬ 
dantly  in  thofe  Climates,  as  he  does  in  others  happier 
fuuated,  cannot  either  help  the  Mother  Earth  in  her 
Pregnancy,  nor  rectify  what  Ihe  has  left  imperfeCt  in 
her  Productions,  which  therefore  die  almoft  as  foon 
as  Nature  itfelf  is  apprifed  of  their  Exifle'ncc. 

Likewife  in  thofe  other  Climates,  fituated  quite 
oppofite  to  thefe,  where  the  Sun  by  being  too  profufe 
of  his  Influences,  penetrate  the  inmoft  Parts  of  the 
Womb  of  the  Earth,  and  by  its  too  violent  and  too 
often  repeated  ACts,  and  exalting  its  Salts,  and  eva¬ 
porating  its  radical  Humidity,  caufes  an  exceftive 
Dilatation  of  its  Pores,  a  Difunion,  and  but  too 
often  an  entire  Laceration  of  its  generative  Parts,  fo 
as  to  render  them  quite  imbecile,  barren,  or  fieri le, 
and  therefore  uncapable  to  contribute  to  that  Fermen¬ 
tation  abfolutely  neceffiry  for  the  Production  of 
Plants  ;  or  if  the  Earth  retains  yet  fome  Principle  of 
Fecundity,  it  is  fo  very  weak,  appear  rather  like 
Abortions  than  perfcCt  Foetus’s,  and  as  fuch,  wither, 
and  come  to  nothing. 

On  the  contrary,  in  thofe  happy  Climates,  where 
the  Earth  is  placed  at  fo  juft  a  Diftance  from  the  Sun, 
as  to  be  under  his  mod  favourable  AlpeCl,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  none  but  his  moft  benign  Influences,  it  al¬ 
moft:  always  continues  in  its  natural  fiourifhing  State 
of  Health;  fcldom  vi  fired  by  the  moll  powerful  and 
penetrating  Beams  of  the  Sun,  but  at  thofe  regular 
and  periodical  Times,  appointed  by  Nature  for  ilfl 
Pregnancy,  when  they  are  neceffiry,  or  for  to  excite 
her  Fecundity,  or  to  help  her  in  her  Labour,  or  to 
nourifh  and  cherifh  her  Productions  when  onre 
brought  forth.  If  by  the  Rage  and  Fury  of  the  Aqui - 
Ions ,  the  Inclemency  of  the  Air,  or  the  Inconftancy 
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of  the  Seafons,  the  Plants  while  yet  young,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  expofed  to  Dangers,  fuftcr  lome  nota¬ 
ble  Changes  or  Alterations;  the  Sun,  like  a  careful 
and  diligent  Phyfician,  runs  to  their  Affiftance,  ad- 
minifters  the  neceflary  Remedies,  and  reflores  them, 
if  poftible,  to  their  priftine  State  of  Health  ;  he  is  as 
careful  of  the  Mother  Earth,  and  as  affiduous  in  affift- 
ing  her  in  the  different  Infirmities  fhe  is  fubjedt  to, 
applying  always  the  moft  proper  Remedy,  which  is  a 
graduate  Heat,  appropriated  to  the  different  Symp¬ 
toms. 

We’ll  fuppofe,  here,  our  Seed  to  have  been  fowed 
in  this  laft  Soil,  under  that  favourable  Afpedt  of  the 
Sun,  and  favoured  with  thofe  his  mod  benign  Influ¬ 
ences.  Therefore  let’s  bury  ourfelves,  for  a  fhort 
Time,  in  that  Soil,  and  examine  with  Attention  the 
Progrefs  of  the  Seed  in  its  Matrix,  and  the  different 
Changes  it  undergoes  in  the  Formation  of  the 
Feet  us. 

The  firft  Thing  which  prefents  itfelf  to  my  Imagi¬ 
nation,  is  the  Sun,  and  Earth,  concerting  together, 
the  one  by  his  Heat,  and  the  other  by  her  Moifture, 
how  to  rid  the  Embryo  of  that  hard  cough  Envelope 
9tis  wrapp’d  in,  and  which  is  thegreateft  Obftacle,  to 
the  Expiation  of  its  Parcs  ;  therefore  the  Earth,  which 
is  the  fir  ft  Agent  in  this  Cafe,  and  which  is  to  do  the 
Office  of  Incubation ,  makes  Ufe,  firft,  of  its  natural 
Moifture,  to  foften  the  outer  Rind  or  Hufk,  by  having 
it  percolated  through  the  Pores  or  Pipes  of  the  laid 
Hufk,  whereby  they  are  fo  opened  and  dilated,  as  to 
facilitate  the  Introduction  of  the  different  Salts  ap¬ 
pointed  to  operate  on  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Seed, 
by  unfolding  the  different  Parts  it  contains,  and  dif- 
pofing  them  feverally  towards  affuming  their  refpec- 
tive  Forms. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  Earth  aCls  alone  in 
this  firft  Operation  ;  that  ic  could  direeft  itfelf  to  Ac¬ 
tion  without  the  Concurrence  of  the  Sun  ;  which  on 
this  Occafion  excites,  by  a  gentle  Warmth,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Salts,  the  Moifture  of  the  Earth  is  impregnated 
with,  that  they  may  be  capable  to  conquer  the  Stub- 
bornnels  of  the  Hufk,  by  forcing  themfelves,  firft 
into  its  almoft  imperceptible  Pores,  conquering  all 
the  Obflacles,  and  railing  all  the  Obftru&ions,  which 
the  feveral  Subfiances,  to  be  fenc  from  the  Womb, 
for  the  Nutrition  and  Increafe  of  the  Foetus,  could 
meet  with,  to  obftruCt  their  Motions. 

By  this  Means  a  free  Paffage  being  opened,  for  fuch 
a  Quantity  of  the  Moifture  of  the  Matrix ,  as  is  necef- 
fary  to  make  a  due  Separation  of  the  Hufk  from  the 
moft  effential  Part  of  the  Seed,  the  Salts  employed 
in  that  Operation,  being  volatilized,  or  already  fixed 
on  that  effential  Part,  leave  the  Hufk  filled  with  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  the  I.ympba ,  which  groweth  turgid , 
and  being  deprived  of  the  Nourifhmcnt  it  received, 
when  united  co  the  Subfiance  of  the  Seed,  begins  to 
tend  towards  its  Di Ablution. 

Moil  Botanijls  pretend,  that  this  whole  Operation  is 
cffeCled  the  firft  Day  the  Seed  is  put  into  the  Earth, 
which  muft  bean  Abfurdity  on  their  Side,  finre  it  is 
impofiiblc  to  determine,  precifcly,  the  Time  Nature 
takes  in  her  leveral  Operations  on  the  Seed  ;  fince  its 
Preparation  in  the  Earth  is  fooncr  or  later  accompl idl¬ 
ed,  as  the  feveral  Agents  which  are  to  concur  co  it, 
are  more  or  Ids  dilpofetl.  *Tis  my  Opinion  that  the 
Production  of  the  Plant  can  be  accelerated  or  retard¬ 
ed,  by  Accidents  proceeding  from  the  Inconflancy  of 
the  Sealons,  or  the  Quality  of  the  Soil  •,  fince  there  are 
Soils  more  fertile  than  others,  and  again,  there  are 
Soils,  which  are  not  fit  for  the  Vegetation  of  all  Sort 
of  Seeds,  indifferently  ;  wc  know  by  a  continual  Ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  be  ft  Seeds,  and  the  moft  proper  for 
Vegetation,  when  lowed  into  fomc  Soils,  cither  re¬ 
mains  buried  in  the  Womb  of  the  Earth,  without  be¬ 
ing  fenlible  of  Incubation,  or  if  they  are,  never  come 
10  PerlcClion.  There  are  fome  Sort  of  Soils  likewife, 
which  though  fertile  of  themfelves,  are  very  tedious 
in  tl.elr  Productions,  and  bring  forth  a  great  deal 
later  than  others;  Ibme  cannot  operate  without  the 
Concurrence  of  the  Salts,  Hum- Water  i‘J  impreg¬ 


nated  with,  and  others  can.  This  is  interning  • 
the  Middle  of  ics  Operation,  either  by  the  Abkn  1 
its  Affociate  the  Sun,  or  by  an  unexpected  Profit ° 
tedious  Rains,  £sfr.  and  that,  by  bleak  Winds  ’  °r 
too  fcorching  Heat,  whereby  \is  robb’d  of  par°/  ? 
its  Moifture.  Therefore  how  can  any  Body  fix  a  Ttu 
for  the  different  Operations  of  the  Earth,  fo  far  ^ 
have  the  Temerity  to  fay,  this  is  the  Work  of  the 

Day,  that  of  the  lecond,  &V.  while  we  mult  be  co^ 

vinced  of  the  Uncertainty  of  thofe  Operations,  (vp 
felf  havefeen  Seed,  which  had  been  fix  or  feven  D J 
in  the  Earth,  without  having  undergone  the  leaa 
Change,  or  Alteration;  and  fome  of  the  fame  Seed 
fow’d  in  another  Place,  at  the  fame  Time,  grown  m/ 
gid,  in  the  Space  of  24  Hours. 

The  thicker,  is  the  Hufk,  and  the  elofer  the  f  -ts 
’cis  compos’d  of,  are  coadu  uted  together,  the  longer 
Time  it  takes  to  be  impregnated  with  the  Vapours r j 
Exhalations  of  the  Earth,  and  the  longer  it  adheres 
to  the  Pulp ,  or  Flejh  of  the  Seed  This  Coadunatioa 
of  its  Parts  retards,  likewife,  ics  Laceration,  which  is 
of  an  indifpenfible  Neceffity,  for  the  entire  ExpJufion 
of  the  firft  Rudiments  of  the  Plants  contain’d  in  the 
Germ ;  which  Laceration  does  not  happen  till  die 
Continuity,  which  fubfifted  between  the  Pipes, or  Pores 
of  the  Hufk,  by  their  being  extended,  or  dilated  out 
of  Meafure,  by  the  Lympha  they  are  fill’d  with,  is 
broken  ;  which  Malpighi  fuppofes  to  happen  in  a 
Grain  of  Wheat  the  firft  Day  ’tis  fown,  at  which 
Time  the  Pulp ,  or  Flejb,  fwells,  and  not  only  the 
Gem,  or  Sprout  (which  is  to  be  the  future  Stem) 
opens,  and  waxes  green  ;  but  the  Roots  begin  to  bunch 
out,  whence  the  Placenta ,  or  Seed-leaf,  becoming 
loofe,  gapes.  Though,  in  my  Opinion,  the  P/c'p,°; 
Flejh  of  the  Seed,  fwells,  before  the  Laceration  of  the 
Hufk  ;  and  by  its  Swelling  accelerates  that  Licemtion. 
For  it  cannot  be  fuppos’d  that  the  Salts  which  have 
penetrated  through  the  Pores  of  the  Hufk,  to  the  Pulp 
of  the  Seed,  and  which  are  defign’d  for  the  Separa¬ 
tion  of  the  different  Parts  of  the  Plant  contain’d  there¬ 
in,  lies  idle,  till  that  Laceration  has  happen’d;  elfe 
the  Pulp  would  be  expos’d  to  the  fame  Accidents  the 
Hufk  is  expos’d  to  ;  and  being  of  a  tenderer  Sub¬ 
ftance,  would  looner  be  deftroy’d,  or  annihilated,  tlua 
the  Hufk.  On  the  contrary,  the  Hufk,  or  Rind,  ne¬ 
ver  break,  than  when  all  the  Parts  of  the  Plant  are 
unfolded,  and  the  organical  Veffcls  fo  well  form’d  and 
difpos’d,  as  to  be  capable  to  affift  each  other  in  their 
mutual  Growth  ;  which  is  evident,  being  often  brought 
out  of  the  Earth  adhering  yet  to  the  Gem  ;  as  we  Ice 
a  young  Chicken  newly  hatch’d  running  with  the* Shell 
of  the  Egg  flicking  yet  on  his  Back. 

The  Formation  of  the  Plant  being  fo  lar  conduced 
by  Vegetation ,  and  its  Organs  dilpus’d  for  their re- 
fpeftive  Functions,  the  Sun,  by  his  Hear,  impreg¬ 
nates  the  nutritive  Juices,  iupplied  by  the  lurch,  for 
the  Nutrition  and  Increafe  of  rhe  Plant ,  with  a  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Life,  more  perfect  Rill  than  that  it  furl  re¬ 
ceiv’d  in  the  Incubation,  by  exalting  and  volai iJi/.mg 
their  different  Salts,  whereby  they  arc  remkrM  ca¬ 
pable  of  circulating  through  all  the  Parts  of  the  Plant, 
and  rid  themfelves  of  the  terrdlrial  Feces,  which 
could  obflruft  that  Circulation.  By  the  Analogy 
which  fub tills  between  that  Principle  of  Life,  and  die 
daily  Influence  of  the  Sun,  temperated  with  the  ra¬ 
dical  Humidify  of  the  Juices,  the  Tuper  ior  Parcs  aw 
infenfibly,  and  by  Degrees  carried  upwards  ■,  while 
the  inferior  ones,  different  from  r hole  of  the  animal 
Body,  adhering  ftill  ftronger  to  the  Matrix,  than  when 

the  whole  Plant  was  confin’d  in  if,  fupply  it  with  the 
maternal  Aliment,  wherewith  being  fed  themfelves. 
after  it  has  been  elaborated  and  perfe&eci  by  the  Cir¬ 
culation,  they  acquire,  like  the  other  Parts,  ne'v 
Strength,  till,  like  the  reft,  they  are  arriv’d  at  their 
full  Growth. 

The  Plant  incrcafing  in  Bignefs,  and  irs  Bud,  °r 
Stem,  becoming  fuller,  from  whitilh  turns  green ilh  * 
the  lateral  Roots,  alfo,  break  forth  green  ill),  ami  pV' 
ramidai,  from  the  gaping  Sheath,  which  adhere-* 

clolely  to  the  Plant,  and  the  lower  Root  mows  k>my,r,1 

*  n  1 1 
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,  .  „;rv  with  many  Fibres  (hooting  out  of  the 
a.  rhoueh  there  are  Hairs  hanging  all  along  on 
7the  Roots,  except  on  their  Tips,  and  thefe  Fibres 

Ln  (o  wind  about  the  falme  Particles  of  the  Soil, 
“!u  Lumps  of  Earth,  &c.  like  Ivy,  whence  they 
11  curl’d  :  About  the  lateral  Root  there  now  breaks 
gr,?Two  other  little  ones,  and  this  Malpighi  fays  is  the 

Operation  of  the  third  Day. 

On  the  fourth,  continues  he,  the  Stem  mounting 

Howards,  makes  a  right  Angle  with  the  feminal  Leaf; 

he  laft  Root  Pms  f°rth  more»  and  the  °ther  growmS 
[  ‘  are  cloathed  with  more  Hairs,  which  ftreightly 

bnlce  the  Lumps  of  Earth;  and  where  they  meet 
with  any  Vacuity,  unite  into  a  kind  of  Net-work. 
The  Conglobate,  or  Flower- Leaf,  is  now  fofeer  ;  and 
when  bruTs’d  yields  a  white  fweerilh  Juice,  like  Barley 
Cream.  By  (tripping  it  off,  the  Root  and  Stem  of  the 
Plant  are  plainly  feen,  with  the  intermediate  Knot, 
whofe  outer  Part  is  folid,  like  a  Bark,  and  the  inner 
more  foft,  and  medullary. 

The  fifth  Day,  in  the  Opinion  of  our  Author,  the 
Sfallc  (till  rifing,  puts  forth  a  permanent,  or  (table 
Leaf  which  is  green  and  folded  ;  the  Roots  grow 
longer,  and  there  appears  a  new  Tumour  of  a  future 
Root ;  the  outer,  or  Sheath-Leaf,  isloofen’d,  and  the 
Seed-Leaf  begins  to  fade. 

The  fixth  Day  the  (table  Leaf  being  loofen’d,  the 
Plant  mounts  upwards,. the  Sheath-Leaf  (till  cleaving 
about  it,  like  a  Bark.  The  Seed-Leaf  is  now  feen  fi- 
nuous,  or  wrinkled,  and  faded  ;  and  this  being  cur, 
or  freed  from  the  Secundine,  or  Hulk,  the  Flelh,  or 
Peri  carpi um,  is  found  of  a  different  Texture,  the  outer 
Part,  whereby  the  outer  Part  of  the  Seed,  or  Grain,  is 
heav’d  up,  being  more  folid ;  but  the  Infide  veficu- 
lar,  and  fill'd  with  Humour,  efpecially  that  Part  near 
the  Navel-knot.  All  the  Leaves  being  pull’d  off,  the 
Roots  torn,  and  the  Flower- Leaf  remov’d,  the  Trunk 
appears;  wherein,  not  far  from  the  Roots,  the  Navel- 
knot  bunches  out,  which  is  folid,  and  hard  to  cut : 
Above  there  is  the  Mark  of  the  Sheath-Leaf,  which 
was  pull’d  o(f ;  and  underneath,as  in  an  Arm-pit,  where 
the  Gem  is  often  hid.  The  Hind-part  of  the  Plant 
(hews  the  breaking  forth  of  the  Roots,  like  wife  the  faded 
Placenta ,  &V. 

After  the  eleventh  Day,  the  Seed-Leaf,  as  yet  (lick¬ 
ing  to  the  Plant,  is  crumpled,  and  almoft  corrupted  ; 
within  it  is  hollow,  and  about  the  Secundine,  the  mu¬ 
cous,  and  white  Subftancc  of  the  Seed,  being  conti¬ 
nu’d  to  the  Navel-knot,  forms  a  Cavity.  All  the 
Roots  becoming  longer,  put  forth  new  Branches  out 
of  their  Sides  ;  the  Seed-Leaf  withers,  and  its  Vefi- 
cles  are  emptied,  the  Internodes,  or  Spaces  between 
the  Knots,  grow  longer,  new  Gems  appear,  and  the 
middle  Root  grows  feveral  Inches  long.  After  a 
Month,  the  Roots  and  Stalk  being  grown  much  longer, 
new  Buds  break  out  at  the  firft  Knot,  and  little 
Tumours  bunch  out,  which  at  length  break  into 
Roots. 

Thus  the  Plant  is  hurried  in  this  (hort  Space  of 

T*  I  * 

ime,  by  Malpighi ,  through  thefe  various  Changes 

und  Mutations,  which  though  real,  and  as  fenfible  as 

^  1S  pleas’d  to  reprefent  them,  are  not  accomplifhed 

with  fuch  Celerity  in  all  Sorts  of  Plants ,  nor  even  in 

a  Grain  of  Wheat,  which  he  cakes  for  Example,  for 

die  Reafons  above  mention’d  ;  though  in  fome  Sorts 

Plants  all  thofe  Variations  happen  in  a  (liortcr 
Time. 

riie  Plant  carried  thus  far,  wants  Food  for  the  Pre- 
kr  vat  ion  of  its  vegetable  Life,  which  being  depriv’d 
it  cannot  fubfill ;  of  which  the  Natural  ids  are  fo 
fenfible,  that  their  common  Opinion  is,  that  Water  is 
d'c  great  vegetable  Food,  which  they  endeavour  to 
confirm,  by  often-repeated  Experiments,  efpecially  by 

I  _  «  I  I  ft  I 


Made  on  a  Sprig  of  Balm,  Mint,  or  the  like 
Lmti  which  being  let  in  a  Phial  of  pure  Water, 
'vuhout  any  Mixture  of  Earth,  grow,  and  put  forth 
^nots»  Leaves,  and.  Branches;  without  confidering 
dwt  ih°fc  fort  of  Plants  being  of  a  (hort  Duration, 
Juices,  which  they  have  receiv’d  from  their  Mo- 

lcr  Earth,  in  their  firft  Formation,  circulating  through 


their  Vefiels,  being  continually  recruited  by  the  Salts* 
the  Water  they  are  fet  in  is  impregnated  with,  toge¬ 
ther  with  thofe  they  receive  continually  from  the  am¬ 
bient  Atmofphere,  are  more  than  fufficient  for  the 
Support  of  their  (hort  Life  in  the  Water,  which  fub- 
fift  no  longer  than  that  Water  continues  to  fupply 
them  with  Salts,  of  which,  when  once  exhaufted,  it 
grows  vifeous,  obftruCts  the  Pores  of  the  Vefiels,  and 
hinders  thereby  the  Admiffion  of  Salts,  even  from  the 
Atmofphere,  imbecillitate,  by  Degrees,  the  Functions 
of  the  vegetative  Soul ;  which  being  forc’d,  for  fome 
Time,  to  feed  on  its  own  Subftance,  becomes,  at  laft, 
enervated  and  impotent,  whereby  the  Plant  withers 
and  dies  for  want  of  Food,  unlefs  the  Water  is  chan*, 
ged  before  it  comes  to  the  laft  Period  ;  which  appears 
at  its  growing  ofFenfive  to  the  Smell  ;  even  that  Pre¬ 
caution  becomes  ufelefs,  at  leaft  for  the  greateft  Part, 
thofe  Salts  the  Water  is  impregnated  with  being  hete¬ 
rogeneous  to  thofe  which  enter  into  the  Competition 
of  the  Juices  which  circulate  through  the  VefTels  of 
the  Plant,  have  foon,  by  difordering  the  whole  Frame 
of  that  Mechanifm,  procur’d  the  Extinction  of  the 
Plant.  The  great  Quantity  of  the  oleaginous  Parti¬ 
cles  thofe  Sorts  of  Plants  are  compos’d  of,  which  keep 
their  Pores  extreamly  dilated,  for  the  Admiffion  of 
Salts,  and  other  nutritive  Particles,  contribute  much 
towards  the  Production  of  this  Phenomenon.  But  in 
Plants  of  a  clofer  Texture,  whofe  Pores  are  fo  exi¬ 
guous,  as  not  to  be  forc’d  but  by  the  Impetuofity  of 
Salts,  exalted,  and  volatiliz’d  belt  by  the  Warmth  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  this  Experiment 
is  of  no  EffeCt.  Therefore  Water  cannot  be  confi- 
der’d  as  the  great  vegetable  Food. 

However,  Dr.  Woodward  endeavours  to  afeertain 
this  Point,  by  the  fame  Experiments  made  with  Sprigs 
of  Mint,  and  other  like  Plants,  nicely  weigh’d,  and 
inclos’d  in  equal  glafs  Phials,  well  cover’d  up  with 
Parchment,  leaving  only  Room  for  the  Stem  toafeend 
through  it,  and  fill’d  with  Water,  fome  with  Spring 
Water,  others  with  Rain  Water,  and  others  with 
names  Water.  At  the  End  of  77  Days,  he  took 
them  all  out  again,  weigh’d  them,  as  alfo  the  Water 
left,  and  computed  the  Weight  of  the  Water  ex¬ 
pended  on  them,  and  the  Proportion  of  the  Increafe 
of  the  Plant,  to  the  Expence  of  the  Water.  The 
next  Year  he  made  frefti  Experiments,  with  the  fame 
Phials,  and  the  fame  Sort  of  Plants,  weigh’d  as  before, 
only  fome  were  fill’d  with  Hyde- Park  Conduit  Water 
alone,  others  with  the  fame  Water,  and  a  certain 
Quantity  of  Garden  Earth  difiolv’d  in  it,  and  others 
with  the  fame  Water  diftill’d:  At  the  End  of  56 
Days,  he  weigh’d  the  Plants,  Water,  and  com¬ 
puted  what  each  Plant  had  gain'd,  what  Quantity  of 
Water  was  expended  on  the  Plant,  and  the  Proportion 
of  the  Increafe  of  the  Plant  to  the  Decreafe  of  the 
Water.  The  Obfervations  and  Reflections  of  Dr. 
Woodward  in  thefe  Experiments,  do  not  appear  to  me 
very  fatisfaCtory ;  but,  however,  I'll  give  them,  as  I 
have  them  from  himfelf. 

The  DoCtor  is  not  pleas’d  to  inform  us  firft  of  the 
different  Changes  or  Alterations  that  happen’d  in  his 
different  Phials ;  but  he  begins  by  obferving,  that  the 
lefs  Plants  of  the  fame  Kind  are  in  Bulk,  the  Jmaller 
Quantity  of  the  fluid  Mafs,  in  which  they  are  fet,  is 
drawn  off;  which  feems  plaufible  enough  of  it  felf, 
without  being  fupported  with  the  Authority  of  lo  great 
a  Man ;  fincc  it  cannot  be  fuppos’d  that  the  lame 
Quantity  of  vegetable  Matter  will  equally  Ripply  the 
Wants  of  two  vegetable  Bodies  of  a  different  Size ; 
fince  the  organical  Vefiels  of  that  of  a  greater  Bulk 
muft  be  more  numerous,  (the  Number  of  thole 
Vefiels  is  not  determin'd  in  the  vegetable,  as  they  are 
in  the  animal  Body)  or  larger,  or  longer,  and  make  a 
great  many  more  Circumvolutions,  than  in  that  of  a 
final ler  Bulk.  If  they  be  in  a  greater  Number,  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Juice  is  wanted,  that  each  ol  them 
might  have  its  due  Portion  thereof,  in  order  to  have 
it  diftri buied  to  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  vegetable  Body 
they  areafiign'd  to  for  its  Nutrition  and  Increafe  ;  ami 
if  they  are  bigger,  or  longer, '  they  mull  be  fuppos’d 
4  X  £0 
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to  contain  more  Matter,  and  confequently  to  want  a 
crreater  Supply  of  Food,  that  they  might  not  feed  on 
The  firft  Principle  of  Vegetation,  and  thereby  diforder 
the  whole  Mechanifm  ;  vvithout  mentioning  that  by 
their  greater  Number,  Bulk,  and  Length,  is  made  a 
greater  Difiipation  in  the  Circulation  of  the  Juices,  of 
the  moft  volatile  Particles  of  the  Salts  they  are  impreg¬ 
nated  with,  occafion’d,  or  by  the  long  Interval  of  their 
periodical  Rotation,  or  by  the  great  Number  of  their 
Pores-,  which  is  confirm’d  by  Dr.  Woodward  himfelf, 
in  his  fecond  Reflection  upon  his  Experiments :  For 
he  fays,  that  the  greater  Part  of  the  fluid  MLifs  drawn 
off  by  the  Plants ,  and  convey’d  into  it,  does  not  fet¬ 
tle,  or  abide  there,  but  pafles  through  their  Pores, 
and  exhales  up  into  the  Atmofphere.  That  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  in  thefe  Experiments,  afcended  only  through  the 
Vefiels  of  the  Plants ,  is  certain  j  fmce  lome  Glalfes 
which  had  no  Plants  in  them,  though  difpos’d  in  like 
manner  as  the  r eft,  remain’d,  at  the  End  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment,  as  at  firft,  without  any  Diminution  of  Wa¬ 
ter-,  and  that  the  greateft  Part  flies  off  from  the  Plant 
into  the  Atmofphere,  is  as  certain. 

Thefe  Phenomena  are  alio  evident  enough  of  them- 
felves,  without  being  oblig’d  to  have  Recourfe  to  long 
and  tedious  Experiments  for  it-,  for  if  it  be  true  that 
the  Plants  receive  their  Nutrition  and  Increafe  from 
the  Water,  there  mult  be  a  Difiipation  made  of  the 
different  Particles  the  Water  is  compos’d  of,  and  that 
Difliparion  mult  leffen  its  Quantity  more  or  lefs,  as 
the  Difiipation  is  greater  or  leffer.  But  I  cannoc  be 
of  Dr.  Woodward' s  Opinion,  that  the  fluid  Mafs  af- 
cends  up  the  Vefiels  of  the  Plants ,  in  much  the  fame 
Manner  as  up  a  Filtre-,  for  I  would  rather  believe, 
that  the  faline  Particles  of  the  Water,  having  a  na¬ 
tural  Analogy  with  thole  Juices  the  Plants  are  im¬ 
pregnated  with,  and  being  thrown  into  a  Fermentation 
by  the  Corpufcles  emitted  through  the  Tores  of  the 
Plants,  are  hook’d  in  by  the  faid  Corpufcles,  and  car¬ 
ried  along  with  them  through  the  fame  Pores  they  had 
exhal’d  from,  for  to  recruit  the  vegetable  Juices*, 
which  continual  Emiflion  and  Intromillion,  conftitute 
the  Atmofphere  the  Plants  is  wrapp’d  in,  and  which 
fubfills  no  longer  than  the  Water  can  fupply  the 
Plants  with  thole  faline  Particles,  of  which,  when  en¬ 
tirely  di veiled,  the  Atmofphere  falls  of  it  felf  by  De¬ 
grees,  and  the  vegetable  Juices  being  thereby  depriv’d 
of  their  neceflary  Supply,  exhauft  them fe Ives ;  and 
the  Plant  being  depriv’d  of  Food,  mud  die  at  laft. 
That  Part  of  the  fluid  Mafs  left  in  the  Bottles,  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  the  moft  phlegmatick  Particles  of  the 
whole  Mafs.  ’Tis  no  Wonder  if  there  happen  no  fenfi- 
ble  Diminution  of  the  Water  in  the  Phials,  where  there 
is  no  Plant ,  fince  there  is,  then,  no  other  Difiipation 
of  the  Particles,  ’tis  compos’d  of,  but  the  very  1'mall, 
and  infcnfible  one,  occafionM  by  the  natural  Fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  whole. 

Dr.  Woodward  (bund,  that  the  lead  Proportion  of 
the  Water  expended,  was  to  the  Augment  of  the 
Plant ,  as  46  or  50  to  1  ;  and  in  lome  100,  200, 
nay,  in  one,  as  700  to  1.  But  lie  is  not  pleas’d  to 
tell  us  in  which  ol  his  Phials  the  greatefi  Diminution 
happen’d,  which  is  a  very  eflential  Circum fiance  of 
the  whole  Experiment,  (or  elfe  Mr.  Chambers,  who 
entertains  us  with  it,  has  ignorantly  omitted  it,  as  he 
does  in  a  vaft  Number  of  other  Cafes)  for  wc  may 
rcafonably  fuppole  that  the  Doflor  made  choice  of 
di  Herein*  Sorts  of  Water  with  no  other  Dcfign,  than 
to  dilcovcr  thereby  lome  Difference  in  their  Diminu- 


tion,  or  which,  of  the  Thames,  Ilyde- Park  Conduit, 
ordiftill’cl  Water,  could  afford  more  or  lefs  Food  to 
the  Plants.  Therefore  I’ll  take  the  Liberty  to  anfwer 
this  I'^iucre,  by  a  Suppofition  that  the  Water  which 
was  the  moll  impregnated  with  faline  Particles,  ana¬ 
logous  to  thole  of  the  Juices  of  the  Plant ,  fuffer’d  a 

greater  Diminution,  and  by  fupplying  the  Plant  with  . . . . - . ,  ....  - . -  . .  , 

a  greater  Quantity  of  whnllbme  Pood,  kept  it  longer  leave  it;  and  therefore,  5.  It  is  not  true,  tb-it  t.ie 
in  a  flourifhing  Srace  of  Health,  which  I  fuppofe  to  Humidity,  in  its  fuppofed  Emiflion  from  the 

carries  with  it  many  Parts  of  the  fame  Nature  wh  1 


tity  of  acrimonious  Salts  by  the  ebbing  of  the  s 
thole  Salts  mud  lacerate  rhe  inner  Coat  of  the  oroa  H 
Vefiels,  and  render  the  Plants  cacochimous,  an/If 
fhort  Duration,  and  fhorter  flill,  in  the  (lilRd  \V^ 
ter,  which,  bring  diverted  of  its  faline  Particles  h- 
Difti  11a dons,  cannot  fupply  the  Plants  but  with  jv  ^ 
phatick  ones,  to  temperate  the  too  great  Rapidity  ' 
the  vegetable  Juices,  and  which  cannot  be  luppof!! 
the  neceflary  Food.  Therefore  the  Diminution 
be  leffer  of  the  (till'd  Water,  than  of  the  Thames^ 
ter,  and  leffer  of  the  Thames  Water,  than  of  the  Wi/. 
of  Hyde- Park  Conduit.  £l 

The  fame  Author  lays,  that  Part  of  the  Humidity 
which  he  fuppofes  to  afeend  up  the  Vefiels  of  the 
Plant ,  pafles  through  their  Pores,  and  exhales  up  in[0 
our  Atmofphere,  and  carries  with  it  many  pdns  0* 
the  lame  Nature,  with  thofe  whereof  the  py, 
through  which  it  pafles,  confifts  ;  that  the  grolfcr  in! 
deed  are  not  fo  eafily  born  up  into  the  Atmolphcre,  buc 
are  ufually  depofited  on  the  Surface  of  Leaves,  Flowers 
and  other  Parcs  of  the  Plant ;  whence  our  Manna’s* 
our  Honeys,  and  other  gummous  Exudations  of  Ve! 

getables  ;  but  that  the  finer  and  lighter  Parts  are  with 
greater  Eafe  fent  up  into  the  Atmofphere,  thence 
they  are  conveyed  to  our  Organs  of  Smell  5  by  the 
Air  we  draw  in  Refpiration,  and  are  pleafant  or  oftn- 
five,  beneficent,  or  injurious  to  us,  according  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Plant  from  which  they  arife.  And 
fmce,  concludes  he,  thefe  owe  their  Rife  to  the  Wa¬ 
ter  that  afeends  out  of  the  Earth,  through  the  Bodies 
of  Plants  we  cannot  be  far  to  feek  for  the  Caufe 
why  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  Air,  and  a  greater 
Quantity  is  found  exhaling  from  Vegetables  in  warm 
humid  Seafons,  than  in  any  others. 

I  rejedl  this  whole  Reafoning  as  entirely  contrary  to 
the  true  Principles  of  natural  Philofophy,  for  the 
following  Reafons.  1.  There  is  not  the  lead  Reafon 
to  fuppole,  that  the  Humidity,  exclufively  of  all  the 
other  Subftances  the  Earth  is  compofed  of,  alcends  up 
the  Vefiels  of  the  Plant  for  its  Nutrition,  fmce  the 
fluid  Mals  has  no  other  Power  to  diredt  it  fell  to  Mo¬ 
tion,  but  what  it  borrows  from  the  faline  Particles  it 
is  impregnated  with,  of  which  once  entirely  diverted, 
by  Evaporation,  it  remains  an  una&ive,  heavy,  and 
dead  Mafs;  ’till  by  a  new  Fermentation  in  the  Earth, 
or  otherwile  it  be  impregnated  a-new.  2.  That  it  is 
not  likely  Nature  fhould  make  ufe  of  fo  heavy  a  Ve¬ 
hicle  lor  to  fupply  the  Vegetable  Body  with  Food, 
while  the  Earth  can  furnifh  her  with  fo  many  others, 
and  fo  proper  lor  the  Purpofe  ;  as  are  the  oleaginous, 
lulphurous  Subftances  ’tis  compofed  of,  and  which  are 
fo  proper  for  Exaltation,  and  which  once  put  into  a 
Ferment,  by  its  natural  Warmth,  aflifted  therein  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  can  penetrate  the  moll  compact 
Pores  of  the  Plants ,  and  unite  themfelves  to  the  nu¬ 
tritive  Juices,  between  which  and  them  there  is  fo 
perfect  an  Analogy.  3.  That  it  is  very  likely  tint 
thofe  Particles  and  Salts,  in  their  Sublimation,  can 
carry  along  with  them  a  lufficient  Quantity  of  the  ra¬ 
dical  Humidity,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  tem¬ 
perate  the  too  great  Impetuofity  of  the  Juices  in  their 
Circulation,  but  it  is  ablurd  to  think  that  the  whole 
Food  of  the  vegetable  Body  confifts  in  that  Humidity* 

elfe  the  Plant  Ihoulcl  be  always  in  a  cacochimous  Con¬ 
dition,  as  is  evident  from  the  various  Accidents  of  the 
animal  Body,  wherein  the  Lympha  fuperabounds,  is 
fubjeft  to.  4.  Humidity  is  lo  far  from  being  capable 
of  the  Operations  which  Dr.  Woodward  is  pkaled  to 
attribute  to  it,  that  when  once  admitted  into  t.u* 
Plant,  it  grows  ftill  more  imbecile,  in  being  diveued 
by  the  Circulation,  or  continual  Rotation  ol  the  nu¬ 
tritive  Juices,  of  the  few  claftick  Particles,  it  bad 
brought  into  it,  and  remains  at  laft  like  a  Kind  o- 
Excrement,  or  Caput  Mortuwn,  which  the  molt  vola¬ 
tile  Particles  ufher  out,  as  far  as  the  Bark,  where  they 


have  been  the  Qualities  of  the  Water  of  Hyde* Park 
Conduit,  exclufively  of  the  two  others  *,  fince  the 
Thames  Water  being  impregnated  witli  a  vaft  Qu.in- 


any 

thofe  of  the  Plant,  through  which  it  pafles,  con 


fince  as  we  have  proved  already,  that  Uhimumv 
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TTlaftieitv.  and  if  It  was  even  poffible  it  could  be 
>red  from  the  Plant,  divefted  as  it  muft  be,  then, 
erL  faline  Particles,  it  could  not  enter  into  the  Com- 
°f  firion  of  our  Atmofphere,  but  muft  fall  of  itfclf,  as 
Had  Weight-  Thofe  Parts  which  D  r.  Woodward 
^  hferves  depofited  on  the  Surface  of  the  Leaves, 
Flowers,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Plants ,  which  he  is 
nleafed  to  ftile  the  grofler  Particles  of  the  Humidity, 
impregnated  with  Particles  of  the  fame  Nature,  where* 
of  the ^Plants  conn  ft,  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  oleagi¬ 
nous  and  fulphureous  Particles,  which  compofe  the 
Atmofphere  of  the  Plant ,  and  which  overburthened 
*>ith  their  own  Weight,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the 
particles  of  the  Plant,  they  have  gathered  in  their  In¬ 
land  Regrefs  through  it,  reft  them fe Ives  on  the 
outer  Parts  of  the  Plant',  and  form  our  Manna’s, 
Honeys,  and  other  gummous  Exudations ;  which  is 
br  more  probable  than  to  fay,  that  they  confift  of  hu¬ 
mid  Particles,  impregnated  with  the  Parts  of  the 
Plant,  fince  moft  of  thofe  Subftances  are  fubjedf  to  a 
Liquefaction  by  Heat.  6.  If  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Odours  is  found  exhaling  from  Vegetables  in  humid 
Weather  than  in  any  others,  ’tis  not  becaufe  the  Air 
js  impregnated  with  the  humid  Particles,  which  have 
pafied  through  the  Plant ,  but  rather,  by  the  fulphur- 
ous  ones,  which  chiefly  compofe  the  Atmofphere  of 
the  Plants ,  and  which  ftrike  more  powerfully  our 
Organs  of  Smell  in  humid  Seafons,  than  in  any  others, 
becaufe,  then  the  Atmofphere  is  more  conden fated, 
and  confequently  are  nearer  us  than  in  another 
Seafon. 


Dr.  Woodward  endeavours  to  fupport  his  Sentiment 
with  the  Example  of  Countries  covered  with  Trees, 
and  the  larger  Vegetables,  which  are  more  obnoxious 
to  Damps,  great  Humidity  in  the  Air,  and  more 
frequent  Rains  than  others  that  are  more  open  and 
free.  The  great  Moifture  in  the  Air,  fays  he,  was  a 
great  Inconvenience  and  Annoyance  to  thofe  who  firft 
fettled  in  America ,  which  at  that  Time  was  over  grown 
with  Woods  and  Groves;  but  as  thefe  were  burned 
and  deftroyed,  to  make  Way  for  Habitations,  and 
Culture  of  the  Earth  ;  the  Air  mended,  changed  into 
a  Temper,  much  more  ferene  and  dry  than  before. 

Ay;  but  by  your  Leave  Dr  .Woodward,  we  are 
not  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  thofe  Damps  and 
Rains  proceeded  from  the  Humidity  exhaled  from  the 
Plants  or  Trees,  but  rather  from  the  Exhalations  of 
the  Earth,  which,  overlhadowed  by  thofe  thick  Forefis, 
impenetrable  to  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  cannot  be  eva¬ 
porated  by  its  Heat,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  refolved 
into  Rain  by  the  leaft  Agitation  of  the  Atmofphere. 

In  the  Phial  where  Dr.  Woodward  had  mixed  Earth 
with  Water,  he  found  that  there  was  much  more 
of  terreftrial  Matter,  at  the  End  of  the  Experiment, 
ielt  in  the  Water  of  the  Glades,  that  had  no 
Plants  in  them,  than  in  thofe  which  had  Plants . 
That  the  Garden- mould,  difiolved  in  fome  of  the 
Glafies,  was  confiderably  diminifhed  and  carried  off, 
nay  that  the  terreftrial  and  vegetable  Matter  was  born 
up  in  the  Tubes  filled  with  Sand,  Cotton,  in  that 
Quantity  as  to  be  evident  even  to  Senfe  ;  and  the  Bo¬ 
te  in  the  Cavities  of  the  other  Tubes,  that  had  their 
lower  End  immerfed  in  Water,  wherein  Saffron,  Co- 
chincal,  &c.  had  been  infufed  ;  were  tinged  with 
icllow,  Purple,  &Y.  To  look  abroad,  continues  he, 
j  tic  towards  our  Shores,  and  Parts  within  the  Verges 
°  the  Sea,  thefe  will  prefent  us  with  a  large  Scene  of 
lants,  that,  along  with  the  Vegetable,  take  up  into 
tmm  mere  mineral  Matter  alfo,  in  great  Abundance; 
uci  as  our  Sea-  Pui  (lain,  the  fevcral  Sort  of  Algas,  of 
•wiplures,  and  other  marine  Plants :  Thofe  contain 
Sea-Salts,  which  are  the  fame  as  the  Foffil,  in 
ucylenty,  as  not  only  plainly  to  be  diftingui filed 

lib  n^ate’  ^Ut  may  drawn  ouc  °f  tl10™  in  con' 

frl  ,  i  Quantity  ;  nay,  fome  affirm,  there  are  plants 
™at  will  yield  Nitre  and  other  mineral  Salts? 
what  is  all  this  Galimatias ,  as  the  French  call  it, 
he  Point  in  Qneftion  ?  Is  nor  Dr.  Woodward  ro 
MVc  that  the  humid  Mala  is  the  natural  Foot!  of  the 
J,;/>and  nor,  chat  it  can  be  impregnated  with  mine¬ 


ral  Particles,  which  no  Body  has  fever  attempted  yet 
to  deny?  And  will  proving  the  Pofiibility  of  iuch  Im¬ 
pregnation,  elucidate,  how  the  Garden- Mould,  dif- 
folved  in  the  Water,  has  fuffered  Diminution  ?  Had 
he  not  exprefied  himfelf  in  clearer  Terms,  if  he  had 
faid,  that  from  the  Diffolution  of  the  Mould  in  the 
Water  a-new,  an  extraordinary  Fermentation  of  the 
whole  Mixture  having  enfued,  the  moft  volatile  Par¬ 
ticles,  it  was  impregnated  with,  had  been  evaporated  * 
whereby  the  whole  Mafs  had  been  confiderably  dimi- 
mfhed  ;  that  by  that  Exaltation,  or  Evaporation,  the 
lefs  heavy  Parts  of  the  Earth  had  been  carried  by  the 
moft  fubtil,  as  far  as  thofe  fubtil  Particles  could  find 
Obftrudtions,  to  be  difengaged  from  them,  which 
happened  in  their  Pafiage  through  the  Tubes.  We 
have  no  need  to  take  the  Pains  to  vifit  our  Shores,  to 
be  convinced  that  the  Vegetables  which  grow  in  thofe 
Places  contain  a  great  Quantity  of  common  Salts,  fince 
it  is  our  Opinion,  that  Vegetables  are  fed  with  the  fa- 
line  Particles  of  the  Vegetable  Matter;  and  as  thofe 
Shores  on  which  thofe  Plants  grow  are  frequently  vi- 
fited  by  the  Sea,  which  is  impregnated  with  nothing 
elfe  but  mineral  and  bituminous  Sales,  no  wonder,  if 
the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Plant ,  is  loaded  with 
them. 

In  the  following  Refiedlions  Dr.  Woodward ,  or 
Mr.  Chambers  for  him,  deftroys  his  whole  Syfttm  of 
the  Vegetable  Matter,  though  founded,  as  he  pretends, 
on  Experiments;  for  in  the  proceeding  on<js  he  would 
have  us  believe,  that  the  Humidity  of  the  Earth  is  the 
whole  vegetable  Matter,  and  in  thefe  he  represents  it 
only  as  a  Vehicle  to  the  vegetable  Matter;  for,  lays 
he,  the  vegetable  Matter  being  very  fine  and  light, 
is  lurprifingly  apt,  and  difpofed  to  attend  Water  , n 
all  its  Motions,  and  follow  it  into  each  of  its  Receffes  ; 
as  appears  not  only  from  the  In  fiances  above  alledged, 
but  many  others;  he  even  forewarns  us,  that  if  we  were 
to  percolate  it  with  ever  fo  much  Care,  and  to  filtre 
it  with  never  fo  many  Filtrations,  yet  fome  terreftrial 
Matter  would  remain.  Himfelf,  fays  he  again,  has  fil¬ 
med  Water  through  feveral  Sheets  of  thick  Paper,  and 
after  that  through  a  very  clofe  fine  Cloth,  twelve  Times 
double,  and  this  over  and  over,  and  yet  a  confuier- 
able  Quantity  of  this  Matter  difeovers  itfclf  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter  after  all.  Now  if  it  thus  paffes,  concludes  he,  or 
his  Interpreter  for  him,  Interfaces  that  are  fo  very 
fmall  and  fine,  along  with  the  Water,  it  is  the  lefs 
ftrange,  it  fhould  attend  it  in  its  Paffage  through  the 
Dudts  and  Vcflels  of  Plants. 

We  agree  with  you,  dear  Dr.  Woodward,  that  the 
vegetable  Matter  is  found  in  the  Humidity  of  the 
Earth,  or  rather,  that  that  Humidity  is  impregnated 
with  the  Particles  which  enter  into  the  Compofition 
of  the  vegetable  Matter  (which  cannot  be  properly 
called  vegetable  Matter,  ’till  after  it  has  been  elabo¬ 
rated  and  prepared  in  the  Vc  fills  of  the  Plant',)  but 
we  deny  that  the  humid  Mafs  lerves  as  a  Vehicle  to 
the  vegetable  Matter  ;  fince  the  vegetable  Matter  itfelf 
is  rather  a  proper  Vehicle  to  the  humid  Mals,  which 
receives  its  Motion  from  the  Elafticity  of  the  vegetable 
Matter.  The  Experiment  of  Filtration  proves  very 
well  that  fuch  Matter  is  contained  in  Water,  and  that 
it  never  can  entirely  be  feperatetl  from  it ;  and  there¬ 
fore  proves  nothing  againft  us ;  but  the  Conclufion  ia 
very  lame,  that  becaufe  the  moft  fubtil  Parrs  of  the 
vegetable  Matter  are  left  in  Water,  after  Filtration, 
it  muft  be  carried  up  the  Vefiels  of  the  Plants  in  Ve¬ 
getation  ;  for  thofe  Gentlemen  muft  have  the  Com- 
plaifance  to  grant  us  this,  that  there  is  fome  Difference 
between  Gravity  and  Elafticity ;  in  Filtration,  it  is 
not  repugnant  to  Rea  fan  or  Experience,  that  Water, 
by  its  own  Weight,  can  force  us  Pafiage,  through  the 
Pores  of  the  Paper,  or  Cloth,  which  while  the  moft 
compact,  are  nevertlielefs  apparent  enough,  as  to  be 
tlifcerniblc  by  the  naked  Eye,  and  if  they  were  not  at 
fir  ft,  they  are  foon  relaxed  by  the  Imprcffion  which 
the  Humidity  makes  on  them,  fo  as  to  give  Paffage  t:o 
Particles  of  a  far  greater  Volume  than  thofe  of  the 
Water;  *Tis  not  furprifing  theft,  that  a  Sediment  is 
found  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veiled,  fuppofed  to  be 
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Part  of  the  vegetable  Matter  ;  and  who  knows  but 
thole  Particles,  by  the  Rapidity  of  their  Motion,  do 
not  perforate  ft rft  the  Pores  of  the  Paper,  or  Cloth* 
to  facilitate  a  Pafiage  to  the  reft  of  the  humid  Mals ; 
which  by  the  uninterrupted  Filtration,  not  only  hin¬ 
ders  thole  Pores  from  contracting  themfelves,  but  di¬ 
lates  them  more  and  more  rtill,  even  fo  far,  as  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  Pafiage  to  the  heavier  Particles.  But  the  fame 
cannot  be  faid  with  RefpeCt  to  the  Nutrition  of  the 
Plant  \  for  in  that  Cafe  the  Weight,  far  from  being  a 
Help  to  the  Water  in  its  Motion,  is  rather  an  almoft 
infuperable  Obltacle  to  it;  for  then  it  muft  afcend, 
and  not  defcend,  and  therefore  muft  be  difengag’d  of 
all  that  gives  it  a  Propenfuy  downwards,  and  makes 
it  inherent  to  a  fill  heavier  Body  ;  unlefs  there  can 
be  fuppos’d  an  attractive  Faculty  in  the  Juices  which 
circulate  already  through  the  Plant  ;  which  the  Doc¬ 
tor  is  not  pleas’d  to  mention,  to  fupport  his  Sentiment. 
Neither  do  we  know  of  any  violent  Heat,  which  by 
rarifying  the  Atmofphere  of  the  Water  in  the  Earth 
occafions  fo  violent  a  Comprt-ffion,  as  to  force  it  up¬ 
wards,  which  we  know,  by  a  daily  Experience,  cannot 
be  effeCled  but  by  fuch  violent  Means ;  and  then  Wa¬ 
ter,  thus  rais’d,  cannot  proceed  further,  but  when  left 
to  it  felf,  feeks  fome  Declivity,  to  follow  its  natural 
Propenfity  downwards,  which  it  does  then  with  Im- 
petuofity,  /hewing,  thereby,  that  it  had  been  all  that 
while  in  a  violent  State. 

Water,  however,  though  it  cannot  be  a  Vehicle  to 
the  vegetable  Matter,  is,  nevcrthele/s,  very  beneficial 
to  Vegetation,  fince  the  aqueous  Particles,  carried 
along  the  vegetable  ones  into  the  Plant,  moderate  the 
too  great  lmpetuofity  of  the  nutritive  Juices,  which, 
otherwjfe,  by  their  continual  Motion,  would  become 
aduft,  and  outwardly  cool  the  Pores,  which,  by  their 
FriClion  with  the  faline  Particles  in  their  Ingrefs  and 
Egrefs  through  it,  could  by  the  Condenfation  of  the 
mod  fulphurous  and  vifeous,  be  obftruCfced,  and 
thereby  the  whole  vegetable  Subftance  be  depriv’d  of 
ks  Food.  Therefore  Water  is  of  the  fame  Ufe  in 
this  Cafe,  as  in  the  Refrigeratory  of  an  Alembick, 
i.e.  by  regulating  the  Percolation  of  the  nutritive 
Juices,  which  otherwife  would  flow  with  too  great  an 
lmpetuofity  through  the  organical  Ve/Tels  of  the 
Plants,  hinder  a  too  copious  Exaltation  of  the  volatile 
Salts  they  are  impregnated  with,  which  otherwife 
would  caufe  a  too  great  Diftipation  of  them,  and 
thereby  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  whole  Plant. 

The  Reafon  alledg’d  by  Dr.  Woodward's  Interpreter 
for  all  the  terreftrial  Matter  not  afeending  into  the 
Plant ,  is,  that  the  mineral  Matter  makes  a  great  deal 
of  it,  which  is  not  only  grofs  and  ponderous,  but 
fcabrous  and  inflexible,  and  fo  not  difpos’d  to  enter 
the  Pores  of  the  Roots;  and  that,  befides,  a  great 
many  of  the  fimple  vegetable  Particles,  by  Degrees, 
unite,  and  form  fmaJl  Clods,  or  Molecule ,  which  /tick 
to  the  Extremities  of  the  Roots  of  thofe  Plants,  that 
others  of  them  entangled  in  a  loofer  Manner,  form 
the  NiibectiLc ,  or  green  Bodies,  fo  commonly  obferv’d 
in  flngnant  Water:  All  which,  when  thus  conjoin’d, 
are  too  big  to  enter  the  Pores,  or  afcend  up  the  Vefiel 
of  Plants,  which  fingly  they  might  have  done. 

This  appears  to  me  a  lalfe  Suppofition,  fince,  at 
leaft  in  my  Opinion,  we  have  no  Need  to  have  Re- 
courfe  to  the  Scabrofuy  and  Inflexibility  of  the  mineral 
Matter  which  enters  into  the  Compofition  of  the 
Earth,  to  fhew  why  the  whole  terrefiria!  Matter, 
mix’d  with  the  Water,  does  not  afcend  into  the  Plant, 
when  it  cannot  be  reafonably  fuppos’d  that  the  Earth, 
being  compos’d  of  feveral  different  Subfiances,  which 
have  all  their  different  Qualities,  thofe  Subfiances  can¬ 
not  be  all  appropriated  to  the  Nutrition  of  the  Plant, 
nor  can  all  enter  into  the  Compofition  of  the  vege¬ 
table  Matter  ;  the  different  Productions  of  the  Earth, 
muft  convince  us  that  it  muft  have  different  Food  ap¬ 
propriated  to  thofe  different  Prod  tnft  ions,  that  what 
contributes  towards  the  Nutrition  and  Increafe  of  a 
/'#/,  is  not  proper,  perhaps,  for  the  Nutrition  and 
increafe  of  a  Vegetable,  no  more  than  all  the  fame 
Aliments  can  ferve  for  Food  to  Men  and  Beafts  indif- 
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ferently  ;  therefore  if  all  the  terreftrial  Matter  fa 
not  afcend  into  the  Plant,  ’cis  not  becaufc  kept  fr  ** 
it  by  the  Scabrofity  and  Inflexibility  of  the  mintS 
Particles  ’cis  impregnated  with,  but  becaufe  the  AW 
takes  none  but  thofe  with  which  it  has  a  natural  Ana' 
logy,  and  can  contribute  towards  its  Nutrition  and  In" 
creafe,  without  over-burthening  it  felf  with  crude  and 
indigefted  Aliments,  which  being  heterogeneous  |0 
the  vegetable  Juices,  would  caufc  fome  very  orci[ 
Diforder  in  their  admirable  Symmetry.  Nay,^ 
the  mineral  Matter  could  not  be  an  Ob/Vacle  to  its 
afeending  the  Body  of  the  Plant ,  no  more  than  all 
the  ocher  Subftances  the  terreftrial  Matter  is 


compos’d 

of,  fince  none  of  thofe  Subftances  afcend  into  the 
Plant ,  crude  and  undigefted^ as  they  are  originally }  2il(j 
before  they  have  been  purg’d  of  their  Faeces,  by  the 
Fermentation  excited  in  the  Earth  by  its  radical  Hu¬ 
midity,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  ;  which  is  apparent 
enough  at  the  Difference  happening  in  the  Plants aC. 
cording  to  the  Diverfity  of  the  Seafons:  For  in  Win. 
ter,  when  the  Fermentation  is  but  weak,  and  imper. 
fedb,  and  therefore  the  Exaltation  of  the  faJinc Partf. 
cles  not  fo  copious  as  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  appear 
to  be  but  in  a  weak  Condition,  as  if  depriv’d  of  Part 
of  their  Food ;  which  would  not  happen,  if  they 
were  to  feed  on  {he  terreftrial  Matter,  crude  and  un- 
digefted  as  it  is,  without  any  other  Preparation;  even 
the  mineral  Matter,  fcabrous  and  inflexible  as  it  is,  is 
not  excluded  from  the  vegetable  Matter;  for  the  mod 
fubtile  Particles  of  it,  exalted  as  well  .as  the  reft  by  the 
Fermentation,  enter  like  wife  into  its  Compofition,  and 
the  fmall  Clods,  or  Molecule,  which  are  found  fuck¬ 
ing  at  the  Extremities  of  the  Roots  of  the  P/n/r/j,  i$ 
not  the  whole  mineral  Matter,  but  its  F*cesy  together 
with  thofe  of  all  the  other  Subftances  the  Earth  is  com* 
pos’d  of,  from  which  the  vegetable  Subftance  has 
been  feparated,  and  which  have  been  roll’d  to  the 
Roots,  in  the  Efforts  the  volatile  Particles  have  made 
to  difengage  themfelves  from  them.  This  Reafoning 
will  alfo  convince  us,  that  the  Water  is  not  the  Vehicle 
of  the  vegetable  Matter;  for  if  it  was,  in  Winter, 
when  the  Humidity  is  more  abundant,  andconfe- 
quently  more  capable,  by  its  larger  Volume,  to  force 
it  felf  into  the  Body  of  the  Plant ,  and  to  carry  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Food,  the  Plants  /hould  appear 
in  a  more  flourifhing  State  of  Health,  when  a  conti¬ 
nual  Experience  convinces  us  of  the  contrary ;  for 
they  appear  then  drier,  and  in  a  more  languifning 
State,  than  even  during  the  moft  fcorching  Daysot 
the  Summer;  which  proves  plainly,  that  though  Wa¬ 
ter  enters  into  the  Compofition  of  the  vegetable  Met- 

ter ,  it  wants,  notwithfianding,  another  Vehicle  to  be 

carried  into  the  Plant. 

To  prove  this  laft  Propofition,  that  thole  Clods, 
and  Molecule,  found  at  the  Roots,  are  the  mineral 
Matter,  which  could  not  afcend  into  the  Plants*^ 
Antagonifts  have  Recourfc  to  the  different  Operations 
of  Agriculture,  as  Tilling,  Ploughing,  Fallowing, 
Harrowing,  &c.  which  is  done,  lay  they,  to  brea' 
thofe  Clods,  or  Molecule ,  the  better  to  facilitate,  by 
being  thus  reduc’d  to  a  Idler  Volume,  their  Entrance 
into  the  Plant.  But  they’ll  give  me  Leave,  I  hope, 
to  differ  from  them  in  this,  as  1  have  done  in  all  tie 

reft;  for  this  Tilling,  Ploughing,  Harrowing, 

in  my  Opinion,  done  for  no  other  End,  than,  by  110 
different  Operations,  opening  and  levigating  the  w  io1- 
Mafs,  to  facilitate  the  Fermentation  for  the  bom 
ation  of  the  vegetable  Matter,  by  the  Approximate 
of  the  feveral  Agents  which  are  to  concur  in  that  p 

ration.  ,  .  TT,n-mV- 

Thcy  pretend  alfo,  that  this  Ploughing,  If 
ing,  &c.  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  Imitation  of  ’ 
and  that  Sea  Salts,  Nitre,  and  other  Salts,  pron 
Vegetation  in  the  fame  Manner,  by  loofening 
Earth,  feparating  the  concreted  Parts  thereof,  an 
that  Means  fitting  and  difpo/ing  them  to  be  co 
by  the  Water,  and  carried  up  into  the  Seed,  or 

for  its  Formation  and  Increafe,  .  *(11. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  Earth  ■ 

prcgnntcd  with  a  vaft  Quantity  of  nitrous  I  attic  ^ 
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’  \  not  equally  certain,  that  chofe  nitrous  Particles 
bUt  '  hie  of  thole  Operations  attributed  to  them  by 
ar£  Anta^onifts ;  fori  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
r, re  far  from  having  Strength  enough  to  oper.ate 
*1%  Phenomena  in  the  Earth;  in  which,  if  they  were 
th  n  predominant,  (which  we  have  not  the  lead  Rea- 
71  to  fuppofe,  ftnce,  by  the  frequent  Analyfis  made 
garth,  we  find  that  it  abounds  with  alkaline 
2  ,  \  5V  their  continual  Fridion  againft  the  Alkali’s, 
hv  blunt  their  Points,  and  lofe  almoft  entirely  their 
rnhlvino-  Qualities,  and  therefore  are  incapable  of 
Derating  inthat  mechanical  Manner.  For  if  fuch 
°  Thing  could  be  fuppos’d,  and  the  nitrous  Particles 
were  fo  predominant,  and  fo  aftive,  as  they  mull 
afcend  with  the  reft  of  the  vegetable  Matter,  into  the 
Plant,  they  would  produce  fuch  dangerous  Effcds  on 
the  nutritive  Juices,  by  difuniting  and  lacerating  their 
tender  Texture,  that  we  fhould  have  very  great  Rea- 
(on  to  defpair  of  ever  feeing  any  Plant  carried  to  its 
full  Growth.  Therefore  the  nitrous  Salts,  far  from 
being  capable  of  thofe  violent  Operations  on  the 
whole  terreftrial  Mafs,  are  in  a  lefs  Quantity  there, 
than  any  other  Salts  of  a  different  Nature ;  and  the 
Jnore  abundant  they  are  in  a  Soil,  the  lefs  perfed  is 
the  vegetable  Matter,  and  the  lefs  Nutrition  Plants 
receive  from  it.  For  though  thofe  nitrous  Particles 
are  not  quite  fo  pernicious  then,  as  if  they  had  un¬ 
dergone  no  Alteration  or  Changes  in  their  Fermen¬ 
tation,  they  neverthelefs  retain  yet  few  of  their  bad  • 
Qualities ,  and  rather  deftroy  than  nourilh  the 

Plant. 

The  more  a  Soil  is  impregnated  with  nitrous  Par¬ 
ticles,  the  more  Lime  is  ferviceable  to  Vegetation  in 
that  Soil;  for  the  Lime  being  an  Alkali,  embarraffes 
and  blunts  in  the  Fermentation,  the  fharp  Points  of 
the  nitrous  Particles,  and  renders  it  lefs  prejudicial  to 
Vegetation ;  and  therefore  fhould  be  mix’d  with  thofe 
Soils  which  border  on  the  Sea :  For  it  is  ferviceable  no 
otherwife,  fince  it  doth  not  contain  any  Thing  in  it 
(elf,  that  is  of  the  fame  Nature  with  the  vegetable 
Mould,  or  afford  any  Matter  fit  for  the  Formation  of 
Plants. 

All  our  Naturalifts  are  pleas’d  to  con  fide  r  as  incon¬ 
ceivable,  how  one  uniform  homogeneous  Matter,  hav¬ 
ing  its  Principles,  or  organ ical  Parts,  of  the  fame  Sub- 
ilance,  Conftitution,  Magnitude,  Figure,  and  Gra¬ 
vity,  fhould  conftitute  Bodies  fo  unlike,  in  almoft  all 
Refpeds,  as  Vegetables  of  different' Kinds  are ;  nay, 
even  as  the  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Vegetable; 
that  one  fhould  carry  a  refinous,  another  a  milky,  a 
third  a  yellow,  a  fourth  a  red  Juice  in  its  Veins. 
One  affords  a  fragrant,  another  an  offenfive  Smell ; 
one  fweet  to  the  Taftc,  another  acid,  bitter,  acerb, 
auftere,  &c,  that  one  fhould  be  nourifhing,  another 
poifonoud ;  one  purging,  another  aftringent, 

Therefore  I’ll  beg  Leave  to  attempt,  in  this  Place, 
what  all  others  before  me  have  left  untouch’d,  the 
Explanation  of  thofe  different  Phenomena,  i.  I  can¬ 
not  grant  that  the  vegetable  Matter  is  of  the  fame 
Subftance,  even  in  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground  ;  fince 
there  is  not  that  Order,  Regularity,  and  exad  Sym¬ 
metry,  between  the  Pores  of  the  Earth,  as  to  render 
die  different  Matrices  equally  well  difpos’d  for  the 
Formation  of  the  feveral  Subftances  which  enter  into 
the  Compofition  of  the  whole  Mafs.  Some  of  thofe 
Matrices  being  fituated  more  advantagcoufly  than 
others,  as  well  with  Rcfped  to  the  radical  Humidity 
the  Earth,  and  the  Temperature  of  its  natural 
Warmth,  which  are  the  two  firft  Agents  which  put 
the  Matter  into  a  Ferment,  and  to  the  Influences  of 
the  Sun,  which  per  feds  the  whole.  Some  having 
their  Pores  coo  much  dilated,  and  thereby  leave  a  too 
dee  Egrefsto  the  mod  volatile  Particles,  hence  enfue 
a  too  great  Diflipation,  and  thereby  the  whole  Sub- 
Imnce  is  exluuftecl.  Others  having  them  too  com- 
paft,  whereby  the  Heat  being  too  much  contract’d, 
the  Fermentation  is  made  with  too  much  Precipita- 
!,on»  and  the  fuliginous  Vapours  or  Exhalations  fincl- 
,n£  no  Vent,  fall  back  on  the  whole  Matter,  embar¬ 


raffes  the  different  Salts  in  Ferment,  and  hinders  their 
Separation.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  expeded  that 
Subftances  thus  imperfedly  prepar’d,  when  they  enter 
into  the  Compofition  of  the  vegetable  Matter,  .can 
render  it  as  laudable  as  thofe  form’d  in  Matrices, 
more  perfectly  difpos’d  ;  nor  that  nutritive  Juices  ex¬ 
tracted  from  fuch  Matter,  fhould  anfwer  all  the  falu* 
tary  Ends  expeded  from  thofe  which  have  a  Matter 
of  a  better  Confidence  for  their1  Principles*  Confe- 
quentiy  the  Plant  fed  with  two  Aliments,  fo  differ¬ 
ent  in  their  Qualities,  muft  likewife  appear  ftronger  of 
weaker  in  Proportion  ;  and  that  fed  with  thofe  juices 
vitiated  in  their  Principles,  be  fubjeCt  to  the  fame 
Accidents  the  animal  Body  form’d  in  a  vitiated  Ma¬ 
trix ,  and  fed,  while  in  it,  with  corrupted  Aliments,  is 
expos’d  to.  Hence  thofe  ill- form’d,  and  fcabious 
Plants,  which  cannot  be  rear’d  up  but  with  the  great- 
eft  Difficulty;  and,  when  rear’d,  never  appear  other-  . 
wife  than  in  an  ill  State  of  Health,  and  a  decaying 
Condition,  and  almoft  as  foon  wither’d  as  they  appear* 
Which  Difference  happens,  as  I  have  obferv’d  al¬ 
ready,  in  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground,  in  a  Nurfery,  for 
Example,  while  we  find  amidft  a  great  Number  of 
wholfome  and  well-growing  Plants  feveral  others, 
which,  though  from  as  good  a  Seed,  feem  always  ca- 
cochimous,  and  never  make  a  wholfome  or  fine  Plant, 
whatever  Pains  and  Care  be  taken  to  rear  it  up.  2* 
As  for  the  different  Subftances  contain’d  in,  or  exuded 
from  the  Plant,  that  muft  be  attributed  to  the  predo¬ 
minant  Qualities  in  the  Juices  percolated  through  its 
whole  Parenchyma ,  and  from  the  Abundance  of  ho¬ 
mogeneous  Particles  they  have  been  fupplied  with  by 
the  vegetable  Matter  ;  for  if  thofe  Particles  are  olea¬ 
ginous  and  fulphurous,  and  the  Principle  of  Nutri¬ 
tion  within  the  Plant  of  an  aduft  Quality,  they  are 
condenfated  fo  as  to  render  the  whole  Subftance  of 
the  Juices  of  a  more  than  ordinary  thicker  Confid¬ 
ence,  which  being  flow  in  its  Motion,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  volatile  Salts  exalted  from  it  edg’d  by 
the  firft:  aduft  Principle,  flowing  with  fuch  Precipi¬ 
tation  as  to  force  all  Obftacles,  Part  of  that  Subftance 
is  forc’d  by  them  through  the  Pores  of  the  inner  Plant, 
to  the  outer.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  oleaginous, 
lymphatick,  and  tartarous  Particles  are  predominant 
in  the  Juices,  they  form,  in  Concert,  that  limpid  Sub¬ 
ftance,  which  we  fee  under  different  Colours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  Configuration  of  its  Pores.  For 
if  they  be  ftreight,  compact,  or  clofely  coadunated 
together,  as  they  reflect  the  Light  in  direct  Lines  to 
our  Sight,  they  appear  white;  if  a  little  more  ob¬ 
liquely,  and  the  Pores  are  not  fo  compact  as  to  admit 
of  an  almoft  infenfible  Refradion,  yellow  r,  if  in  quite 
oblique  Lines,  and  the  Refradion  is  yet  infenfible, 
though  greater,  through  a  greater  Dilatation  of  the 
Pores,  red,  &c.  3.  As  for  the  different  Smells,  they 

proceed  from  the  different  Shapes  or  Figures  of  the 
Corpufcles  which  compofe  the  Atmofpbere  the  Plant  is 
wrapp’d  in,  and  their  different  Manner  of  affeding 
the  olfadory  Nerves  ;  for  if  they  be  globular,  by  only 
tickling  it  agreeably,  they  excite  a  fragrant  Smell  ; 
but  if  (harp,  and  poignant,  an  offenfive  one,  by 
wounding  the  Nerve,  and  caufing  in  it  a  Sort  of  Con- 
vulfion.  The  Difference  of  the  Tafle  proceeds  from 
the  different  Qualities  predominant  in  the  nutritive 
Juices;  for  if  oleaginous  and  fulphurous  Particles  are 
predominant,  but  fo  as  to  be  very  well  incorporated 
together,  without  the  lead  Predominancy  in  either, 
the  Plant  taftes  fweet  and  plcafanc ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  nutritive  Juices  are  too  much  impregnated  with 
acid,  nitrous,  Particles,  the  Talle  is  bitter  and 
acerb.  Too  great  a  Quantity  of  thefe  Particles,  which 
embarraffes  all  others,  over  the  whole  Subftance, 
whence  enfues  a  too  great,  and  too  frequent  Exaltation 
of  them,  renders,  likewife,  the  Plant  poifonous ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  but  in  a  very  final l 
Quantity,  and  the  whole  Subfiance  of  jhe  nutritive 
Juices  is  almoft  compos'd  of  nothing  elfe  but  oleagi¬ 
nous,  fulphurous,  and  tartarous  Particles,  continually 
percolated  through  the  whole  vegetable  Body,  the. 
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Plant  is  nourifhing.  As  for  their  Purgative  Qualities, 
they  are  to  be  exemplified  in  our  Treatifes  of  Chymi- 
ftry  and  Pharmacy. 

The  more  perfect  of  thofe  Matrices  above-men¬ 
tioned  do  not  continue  always  in  the  fame  State  of 
Perfection,  for  like  all  other  Agents  which  have  not 
their  Principle  of  ACtion  of  themfelves,  they  are  im¬ 
paired  at  laft,  and  rendered  fterile  by  a  too  great  Ex- 
cefs  of  Fecundity.  For  while  a  Soil  is  expected  rich 
and  fertile,  ’tis  work’d  off ’till  it  is  entirely  exhaufled 
of  its  moft  effential  Particles,  and  the  Matrices,  for 
want  of  Matter  to  work  upon,  and  for  having  worked 
beyond  their  Strength,  are  rendered  ufelefs,  which 
appeared  at  the  Soils  becoming  fterile  from  fertile,  it 
was  before  ;  but  then,  by  leaving  it  at  Reft  for  fome 
Time,  and  afterwards  meliorating  it,  and  working  it 
a- new  to  excite  a  new  Fermentation,  it  often  recovers 
its  former  Fecundity  ;  new  Matrices  are  formed  by  a 
new  Arrangement  of  the  Parts  for  the  Preparations  of 
the  Subftances,  which  are  to  enter  into  the  Compoft- 
tion  of  the  vegetable  Matter,  provided  the  Soil  has  not 
been  entirely  exhaufted  at  firft  of  the  faline  Particles, 
which  is  not  impoffible,  for  then  all  the  Preparations 
imaginable  could  not  reftore  it  to  its  priftine  Fecun¬ 
dity  ;  hence  thole  Soils,  which  have  been  fertile  once, 
remaining  barren  and  fterile,  notwithftanding  the  Skill, 
Labour,  or  Induftry  of  the  Hufbandman  ;  hence  thofe 
others,  which  though  they  are  brought  to  bear  again, 
can  never  produce  the  lame  Plants  as  before ;  and 
hence  fome,  which  once  almoft  fertile  of  themfelves, 
can  never  produce  afterwards  any  Plant  whatever, 
without  the  Afliftance  of  the  Art,  and  a  very  aftiduous 
Labour. 

There  are  Soils  fo  fecund,  chat  they  continue  fo 
for  feveral  Ages,  fupplying  always  the  Plants  with 
enough  of  vegetable  Matter,  as  to  keep  them  always 
in  the  fame  flourifhing  State  of  Health,  as  it  happen 
in  Forefts,  where  we  lee  Trees  which  have  flood  for  a 
long  Series  of  Years,  in  the  fame  State,  without  any 
vifible  Alteration  ;  and  never  change  but  when  their 
organical  Velfels,  relaxed,  or  concra&ed  by  Age,  are 
reduced  to  the  Incapacity  of  performing  any  longer 
their  natural  Funtftions.  ’Tis  true,  that  when  a 
Plant  is  arrived  once  at  its  full  Growth,  it  wants 
then  but  very  little  Nutrition  5  though  we  fee  in  fome 
other  Soils,  that  Plants ,  which  have  grown  to  Per- 
fe6lion,  degenerate  all  on  a  fudden,  and  fall  to  De¬ 
cay  before  their  Time,  which  cannot  be  attributed 
but  to  the  Earth  having  enervated  itfelf  in  fupplying 
them  with  Aliment;  or  to  the  Plants*  by  having 
been  provided  thus  plentifully,  having  fhoc  forth  too 
many  Branches  and  Roots,  whereby  they  become  at 
laft  too  chargeable  to  their  Holt.  Though  Hufband- 
men  have  found  a  Remedy  againft  thofe  Evils,  and 
which  is  retrenching  Parts  of  the  Branches,  but  more 
efpecialiy  the  Roots,  whereby  the  Earth  is  eafed  of 
Part  of  its  Burthen.  But  however  thefe  Expedients 
are  not  always  attended  with  the  dcfired  Succefs ;  and 
there  is  often  no  other  Way  left  to  fave  the  Plant  than 
by  tranfplanting  it  into  another  Place. 

That  Plants*  when  arrived  at  their  full  Growth, 
do  not  want  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  vegetable  Matter, 
as  when  it  fir  ft  begins  growing,  is  evident,  from  fome 
Soils  in  which  young  Plants  cannot  be  reared  up, 
even  with  the  greateft  Arc  and  rnduftry,  but  thrives 
very  well,  when  once  arrived  at  a  certain  Degree  of 
Perft&ion,  of  which  we  have  an  Example  in  the  Soil 
of  the  Park  of  Ver failles*  near  Paris ,  which  could 
never  bring  forth  a  young  Plant ,  but  keeps  in  very 
good  Condition  thofe  already  grown  in  another  Soil, 
and  tran (plan ted  there. 

The  Earth  is  alfo  very  much  afllfted  in  the  Vege¬ 
tation  by  the  Ruin- Water,  which  being  nothing  elfe 
but  the  Exhalations  of  the  fame  Earth,  conden fated 
in  the  middle  Region  of  the  Air,  and  afterwards  re- 
folved  into  Water  by  the  Agitation  of  the  Atmofphere, 
reftore  to  the  Earth  the  moftfubtil  of  its  fublime  Par¬ 
ticles  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  had  robbed  her  of.  Thofe 
Particles  having  received  in  that  Exhalation  a  more 
perfect  Ka  refaction  than  thofe  elaborated  in  the  Ma* 


trices  of  the  Earth,  as  having  been  more  immediately 
under  the  Influences  of  the  Sun,  bring  back  a  new 
Treafure  to  their  Mother  Earth,  which  enriches  it 
with  new  Principles  of  Activity,  which  are  of  a  great 
Succour  for  making  her  bring  forth  quicker  its  Pf0. 
dueftions,  as  we  fee  it  happen. 

Rains  are  not  all  equally  favourable  to  the  Plant! 
for  the  Diverfity  of  the  Seafons  caufes  a  very  grea| 
Difference  in  their  Qualities,  and  confequently  in  the 
Effedls  they  produce.  For  in  Autumn,  when  the  Sun 
begins  to  abandon  our  Hemifphere,  and  to  dart  but 
obliquely  its  Rays  in  our  Earth,  the  exalted  faline 
Particles  being  deprived  of  that  perfefl  Rarefa&ion, 
they  ufed  to  undergo  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  fall,  not 
quite  difengaged  of  the  vifeous  and  tenacious  Vafcu . 
leSy  they  were  exalted  with,  diverted  of  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Principles  of  Activity,  they  ufed  then  to 
communicate  to  the  Earth,  fo  that  deftitute  of  that 
Succour,  and  the  Departure  of  the  fecond  Agent,  the 
Sun,  renders  it  indolent,  and  almoft:  inadlive ;  but 
when  by  its  entire  Abfence,  thofe  Corpufcles  return 
as  clofely  wrapp’d  up  in  their  vifeous  Capfulas,  a 
when  they  were  firft  exalted,  then  they  make  no 
Impreflion  on  the  Earth,  not  fo  much  as  to  render  it 
fenfible  of  their  Return.  Though  the  Matrices  conti¬ 
nue  working,  and  fupply  continually  the  vegetable 
Matter  with  new  Recruits,  but  not  in  fo  great  Abun¬ 
dance,  as  when  afiifted  in  their  Operation  by  thofe 
foreign  Succours,  fo  that  all  that  the  vegetable  Mat¬ 
ter  can  do,  is  to  fupply  the  Plant  .with  a  Kind  of 
Parcimony,  with  Aliments  fufficient  to  hinder  the 
Diffolution  of  its  whole  Mechanifm,  which  would 
infallibly  happen,  if  the  organical  VelTds  were  de¬ 
prived  of  a  fufRcient  Quantity  of  nutritive  Juices, 
and  which  would  occafion  a  dangerous  Contradion 
of  their  Membranes. 

All  Botanifts  are  of  Opinion  that  there  is  a  certain 
Analogy  between  Plants  and  Animals ;  fince  PkH 
like  Animals  are  compofed  of  certain  Parts,  moved  by  a 
certain  vegetative  Spirit,  and  are  poftefled  of  a  greater 
Apparatus  of  Organs,  for  the  Performance  of  their 
vital  Fundlions. 

Two  Things  are  to  be  carefully  conftdered  in  Plants-, 
viz.  the  fenfible  and  organ ick  Body ;  and  the  Spirit 
or  the  fubtil  and  vegetative  Body,  which  is  the  Caufe 
of  the  whole  Motion,  and  the  Principle  of  all  vital 
Functions. 

This  Spirit,  or  adlive  Subftance,  which  obtains  the 
Name  of  Soul  in  living  Bodies,  is  not  even  entirely 
excluded  from  Things  deftitute  of  Life;  fince  the 
fubtil  Matter  being  carried,  by  a  perpetual  Motion, 
runs  through  the  whole  corporal  Nature  ;  but  as  it  is 

too  much  difperfed  in  the  Bodies  deprived  of  Life, 
nor  can  find  in  them  Pipes  and  Receptacles,  wherein 
it  could  be  gathered  in  a  greater  Quantity  thereby  Jj 
could  expel  the  Humours  it  fliould  meet  with,  and 
give  a  ftronger  Puliation  to  the  other  Parts ;  it  does 
not  produce  in  them  thofe  vital  Motions  of  NutritiM 
and  Acretion  ;  hence  Fojftls  and  other  inanimated  Bo¬ 
dies  are  of  a  longer  Duration,  becaufe  not  diflurbeu, 
or  worn  out  by  that  vegetative  and  adLive  Subftance. 
But  in  Plants  and  Animals ,  the  active  Spirit,  continu¬ 
ally  agitated  by  the  fubtil  Matter,  runs,  without  In- 
termiflion,  throughout  the  whole  Body  ;  and  the  more 
or  lefs  *tis  agitated,  it  wants  a  greater  or  lefler  QiPj1' 
tity  of  Aliment,  to  avoid  its  feeding  at  laft  on  the 

Subftance  of  the  living  Body.  r 

Plants  confift  of  feveral  organical  Parts,  fuller* 
vlcnt  to  this  Moiion,  viz,  of  a  Root*  Trunk*  of  Bw anebth 
Leaves ,  &rc. 

The  Root  is  the  lower  Part  of  thc'Plant*  where  y 

it  adheres  to  the  Earth,  whence,  by  the  gentle,  *n' 

ward  Heat  of  the  Earth,  the  vertical  Motion  or  ti^ 

tethcreal  Subftance,  and  the  Fermentation,  it  recc,v* 

its  nurritive  Juices,  which  is  carried  upwards,  for  1 

Prefcrvation,  Therefore  the  Root  inuft  admit  w 

its  Compofition,  of  a  great  Number  of  Pores,  a'1 

Dudls,  through  which  the  Juia.s  Ihould  a*cenr,  f/v 

the  Nutrition  of  the  Plant*  fince  it  cannot  100 

without  Aliment ;  for  though  fome  Plants  have 

„  Branch^* 
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«  .nrlnps  as  Wheat,  or  no  Fruits,  as  Jefiamin  ;  they 
prrhelefs  have  all  Roots  to  fupply  them  with  Ali- 
neVnts  This  Aliment  taken  by  .the  Root,  as  by  a 
Mouth  is  diftributed  through  the  open  Pores  and 
nufts  ’to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Plants.  Boerhaave  con¬ 
fers  the  Root  as  compofed  of  a  Number  of  abforbent 
VeiTels  analogous  to  the  La&eal  in  Animals ,  and 
M  Reaumur  takes  it  to  do  the  Office  of  all  the  Parts 
.  *the  Jbdomen,  which  minifter  to  Nutrition  ;  as  the 

Stomach,  Inteftines,  &c. 

The  Marrow,  Bark,  ligneous  Body,  and  the  Tra- 
haa's  are  part  in  the  Root ,  which  are  equally  diftri¬ 
buted  to  the  Trunk,  and  to  the  Branches  ;  but,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  the  Marrow  and  the  Bark  have 
the  fame  Origin  ;  for  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  Root , 

where  the  Bark  is  thicker,  there  is  little  or  no  Mar¬ 
row,  on  the  contrary,  in  itsfuperior  Part,  and  in  the 
Trunk,  the  Bark  is  thinner,  and  the  Morrow  in  a 
oreater  Abundance. 

°  Boerhaave  obferves,  that  the  Root  may  have  any  Si¬ 
tuation  at  Pleafure,  with  refpedt  to  the  Body  of  the 
Plant,  nor  needs  to  be  either  lowed  or  higheft.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  in  the  Aloe,  Coral,  Modes,  Fongufes,  &c. 
the  Root  is  frequently  uppermoft,  and  its  Growth 

downwards. 

Roots  are  divided  by  Botanifts  into  Fibrous ,  which 
fend  out  only  fmall  Strings  from  the  Bottom  of  the 
Plant,  diftindt  from  each  other.  Such  are  thofe  of 
moft  Species  of  Grafs.  Thick  and  grofs,  on  Account 
of  their  thick  and  grofs  Body,  either,  branched  out 
into  Subdivifions,  or  elfe  fending  out  Fibres  from  it 
ail  along.  Thefe  laft  are  either  carnous ,  which  again 
are  either  broad  and  fwelfing,  or  long  and  flender, 
which  are  commonly  harder  and  more  woo'dy. 

Broad  and  fwelling  Roots  are  either  Bulbous ,  which 
confift  but  of  one  Globe  or  Head,  and  fend  out  Fi¬ 
bres  from  the  Bottom  ;  and  are  either  Squamous  and 
Scaly,  as  Lillies,  Martagons,  &c.  Coated ,  which  are 
involved  in  Skins,  or  Coats,  as  Cepa,  Hyacinthus , 
Allium,  Sec.  Tuberous,  which  are  of  a  carnous,  folid, 
and  continued  Confiftence  ;  and  thefe  either,  Simple 
with  but  one  Globe  or  Head,  as  Rapa ,  Crocus ,  See. 
Manifold ,  as  Afphodelus ,  Paonia ,  See. 

Long  Roots  are  either  Sarmentous,  i.e.  twiggy  or 
branching,  which  fhoot  or  creep  out  tranfverfe,  or  in 
Breadth-,  of  thefe  fome  are  geniculated,  knotty  or 
jointy ;  as  Couch-Grafs,  Mints,  SAc.  Cauliformes , 
i.e.  ftemmy  or  ftalky,  which  fhoot  down  deep  di- 
reftly,  though  often  fending  out  Fibres  and  Strings 
from  the  great  Stem  ;  which,  alfo,  itfelf  is  fomecimes 
divided  or  branching. 

As  to  the  Trunk,  called  alfo,  in  Trees,  the  Stem , 
and  which  is  that  Part  between  the  Ground  and  the 
Place,  where  it  divides  into  Branches,  is  confidered 
as  the  Body  of  the  Plant ,  which  transfers  the  Hu¬ 
mour  it  receives  from  the  Earth,  through  the  Roots 
to  the  fuperior  Parts.  Outwardly,  *tis  covered  with 
Bark,  which  is  as  a  Skin  to  it  ;  inwardly,  it  has  Mar¬ 
row,  which,  commonly,  is  called  the  Heart  of  a 
Tree,  except  when  very  foft,  and  fungous.  As  in 
the  Elder.  Between  the  Marrow  and  the  Bark  is 
placed  what  we  call  the  Ligneous  Body .  And  when  feve- 
ral  Stems,  and  of  the  fame  Equality  rife,  from  the  fame 
Roots,  they  are  called  Shrubs  or  Scrments . 

Malpighi,  in  the  Anatomy  of  Plants ,  diftingui  flies 
a  double  Order  of  Fibres,  or  Parts  in  the  Trunk  or 
Stem,  1.  There  are  Fibres  or  fmall  Pipes  collected 
tat0  Bundles,  protradled  lengthways  ;  then  between 
in  an  almoft  horizontal  Manner  is  inferred  a  cer- 
tain  Number  of  fmall  Buds  or  Bunches,  which  are 
something  like  the  Infertions  deferibed  by  Dr.  Grew 
ln  bis  Anatomy  of  Plants . 

Befides  thefe  Fibres  and  Buds,  Malpighi  has  alfo 
!0l)iid  in  the  Trunk  or  Stem,  larger  Veflels  difpofed 
£  borm  of  Lamella ,  or  turned  into  a  Spire,  but  the 
ws  they  are  compofed  of  are  fo  thin,  that  they 
j^ght  be  deprefled  or  dilated  at  Pleafure  ;  therefore 
12  ca^8  them  Trachaa  and  fpiral  Vejfels.  For  he  ima- 
&‘nc*  Aat  Plants  have  need  of  Rclpiration,  and  that 
c  Air  is  carried  with  the  Juice  not  only  through  the 


ligneous  Fibres,  butlikewife  throughout  the  fpiral  and 
fpiratory  Veflels,  and  maintains  no  corporeal  Sub¬ 
ftance  can  live,  nor  in  the  Earth,  nor  in  the  Water, 
without  Refpiration. 

The  Veflels  are  common,  perhaps,  to  all  Sort 
of  Plants ;  but  each  Kind  has,  befides  its  proper 
Veflels,  appropriated  to  carry  fome  particular  Juice, 
or  Aliment,  which  are  apparent  in  feveral,  whether 
they  be  filled  with  Turpentine,  as  the  Terebinth ;  or 
with  Milk,  as  in  the  lactiferous ;  or  with  Rofin,  or 
other  Liquor,  which  always  feems  more  elaboratet 
than  that  Juice  contained  in  the  ligneous  Pipes  or  the 
Buds. 

The  Marrow  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  Ufe  in 
Plants,  as  are  the  Heart  and  Brain  in  Animals  5  and 
Malpighi  believes  that  the  tranfverfe  Difpofitions  of 
Buds  are  defigned  for  the  fame  Ufe  with  the  Marrow 
itfelf;  for  he  conjectures  that  there  is  a  crude  Juice 
carried  upwards  through  the  ligneous  Fibres,  which 
gradually  falls  into  the  Buds ,  and  the  Marrow, 
where  by  a  longer  Stay,  and  the  Fermentation,  *tis 
elaborated  and  perfected,  to  be  ready  at  Hand  for  the 
Nutrition  of  the  young  Buds  and  Leaves  at  their 
Eruption. 

The  Branches  of  a  Tree  proceed  from  the  Trunk, 
as  the  Members  from  the  animal  Body  ;  and  are  of 
the  fame  Nature  with  the  Trunk;  for  they  are  like- 
wife  covered  with  Bark,  have  Marrow,  and  a  ligne¬ 
ous  Body.  Often  the  Branches,  rife  without  Order, 
and,  in  Confufion,  from  the  Trunk,  as  in  the  Elm , 
Oaky  and  others ;  and  fometimes  in  an  elegant  Or¬ 
der,  as  in  the  Pitch  and  Firr-trees.  The  Branches 
which  grew  laft,  efpecially  when  the  Top  is  cut  off, 
are  called  Scions ;  and  thofe  which  grow  from  the 
Roots  of  the  tailed  Trees,  unprofitable  Branches. 

Lafily,  Every  Body  knows  that  the  Leaves, 
Flowers,  and  Seeds  fpring  like  new  Plants  from  the 
principal  or  Mafter  Plant.  The  Leaves  themfelves 
have  alfo  their  Caulicoles,  in  which  the  ligneous  Pipes 
produced  from  the  Trunk,  and  the  Branches  are  af- 
fembled  together  with  the  Buds  and  Trachea' s,  and 
difplayed  in  all  the  Parts  of  the  Leaves  to  carry  the 
nutritive  Juice.  Thus  Flowers  and  Fruits  receive 
their  Nutrition  from  their  Stocks ;  fome  of  which  are 
longer,  fome  fhorter  ;  often  the  Seed  is  inclofed  in  the 
Fruit,  in  which  .lies  hidden  a  Plant  of  the  fame 
Species. 

From  this  Diflertation  we*ll  proceed  to  the  CEco- 
nomy  or  Ufe  of  the  Parts  of  Plants ,  with  refpedt  to 
their  Nutrition  and  Increafe. 

The  Peripatcticians  and  Gallenicks  define  the  nutri¬ 
tive  Power,  a  Faculty  of  the  vegetative  Soul,  by 
which  it  changes  the  Aliment  into  its  Subftance  for  its 
Prefervation.  Hence  its  proper  Fundlion  is  called 
Nutrition,  which  is^defined  by  them,  a  Converfion 
of  the  Aliment  into  the  Subftance  of  what’s  fed. 

We  fuppofe  that  Faculty  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the 
vegetative  Soul,  or  the  active  Subftance,  which  being^ 
excited  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
the  Earth,  caufes  a  Fermentation  In  the  nutritive 
Juice,  or  which,  perhaps,  being  taken  by  the  vertical 
Motion  of  the  re  the  real  Subftance,  brings  up  through 
the  Pores  of  the  Roots,  appropriated  to  that  Ufe, 
the  vegetable  Matter  into  the  Trunk  and  Branches, 
and  which  by  a  Kind  of  Circulation,  returns  again  to 
the  inferior  Parts.  For  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  dif- 
perfed  in  the  Earth,  produce  certain  Filaments,  and 
fmall  Tubes,,  through  which  the  Exhalations  of  the 
Earth,  or  rather  the  vegetable  Subftance,  is  forced,  by 
the  ambient  Atmofphere,  into  the  Mafter  Roots » 
whence  it  afeends  through  the  ligneous  bibres,  as  *tis 
imagined,  as  far  as  the  upper  Extremity  of  the  Plant . 
Then  pafles  afterwards  into  the  Buds,  whence  after 
it  has  been  elaborated,  and  fermented  a-new,  ’tis  di¬ 
ftributed  to  every  Part  of  the  Plant ,  for  the  Nutri¬ 
tion  and  Increafe  of  the  whole  vegetable  Body  ;  for 
it  is  impoflible  that  a  crude  and  undigefted  Juice  could 
nourifli  the  Plant ;  therefore  when  ii  afeends  upwards, 
if  it  happens  that  fome  Paris  are  more  elaborated  than 
Others,  they  ferve  for  the  Nutrition  of  the  upper  Parts 
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of  the  Plant  \  and  thofe  which  are  fuperfluous,  and 
more  crude,  after  they  have  been  prepar’d  by  a  nesv 
Coflion,  in  the  Buds  of  the  other  Parts  of  the  Plants , 
and  even  in  the  Marrow,  they  return  to  the  inferior 
for  their  Nourifhment  likewife. 

Therefore  as  the  Blood,  in  Animals,  flows  through 
the  Arteries,  from  the  Heart  to  the  Extremities,  and 
returns  through  the  Veins  from  the  Extremities  to  the 
Heart  ;  likewife  the  nutritive  Juice  in  Plants  afcends 
from  the  Roots  to  the  upper  Parts,  and  defcends  back 
again,  from  the  Top,  or  upper  Parcs,  to  the  Roots. 
Which  Dodbrine  is  not  mere  Conjecture,  fince  con¬ 
firm’d  by  a  vaft  Number  of  Experiments. 

Botanifts  have  not  agreed  among  themfelves  on  the 
Manner  this  myfterious  Motion,  or  rather  Circula¬ 
tion,  is  accomplilh’d  ;  and  feem  to  be  unacquainted, 
yet,  with  the  Roads  which  the  nutritive  Juice  follows 
in  that  Circulation  ;  though  it  appears  very  probable, 
to  feveral  of  them,  that  the  moft  lubtil  Portion  of  the 
Aliment,  being  rais’d  up  by  the  vertical  Motion  of 
the  aethereal  Subftance,  is  carried  upwards,  through 
the  ligneous  Fibres,  the  ethereal  Subftance  being  af- 
fifted  therein,  by  the  Elafticity  of  both  the  Air  mix’d 
with  the  Juice,  and  of  that  contain’d  in  the  Trachea's 
and  fpiral  Veflels ;  and  that  the  grolfer  Parts  arc  forc’d 
into  the  Buds,  tranfverfly  difpos’d,  and  extended  from 
the  Bark  to  the  Marrow  ;  whence,  after  they  have 
been  mix’d,  and  fermented  with  what’s  left  of  the 
Sue,  or  rather  the  Leaven,  they  are  carried  back  to 
the  inferior  Parts,  for  their  Nutrition. 

Therefore  they  imagine  that  the  Air,  as  well  that 
inclos’d  in  the  frachcea'Sy  as  that  mix’d  in  the  lig¬ 
neous  Fibres,  in  the  nutritive  Juice,  (whether  that 
Air  exalted  from  the  Earth  afcends  into  the  Fibres 
and  ‘Tracheca's,  or  is  brought  in  through  the  Pores  of 
the  Bark,  together  with  the  nitrous  Spirits)  they  ima¬ 
gine,  fay  I,  that  the  Air,  while  rarify’d,  by  the  diur¬ 
nal  Heat  of  the  Sun,  accelerate  the  Afcent  of  the  nu¬ 
tritive  Juice  ;  for  if  the  Air  contain’d  in  the  Trachea's 
be  expanded  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  it  prefles  the 
ligneous  Fibres,  and  forces  the  nutritive  Juice  con¬ 
tain’d  in  them,  on  that  Side,  where  there  is  leaft  Re¬ 
finance,  viz.  towards  the  upper  Parts  of  the  Plant ; 
towards  which  Motion  the  Air  mix’d  with  the  Juice 
does  not  contribute  a  little.  Whence  we  are  to  ima¬ 
gine  a  certain  mechanical  Structure  of  the  Parts,  in  the 
ligneous  Pipes,  which  can  facilitate  the  Afcent  of  the 
Juice,  and  render  its  Defcent  difficult ;  whether  fome 
fmall  Fibres  be  plac’d  fo  as  to  have  a  Communication 
from  the  inferior  Parc  of  the  Plant  to  the  Top  •,  or 
whether  we  imagine  fome  other  Difpofition  of  the 
Parts,  which  could  fupply  the  Place  of  Valvules  in  the 
Veins  of  Animals.  Though  *tis  inferr’d  from  a 
Branch  of  a  Tree,  planted  upficledown,  fhooting  forth 
other  Branches,  that  there  are  no  Valvules  in  the  lig¬ 
neous  Pipes;  but  no  Body  queflions,  atprefent,  either 
the  Refpiration,  or  the  Circulation  of  the  nutritive 
Juices  in  the  Plants.  Therefore  Plants  have  their 
Manner  of  Refpiration,  which  1  prove  thus : 

Thofe  Bodies  have  their  Manner  of  Refpiration,  in 
which  the  Air  has  its  Ingrcfs  and  Rcgrefs.  That  the 
Air  has  its  Ingrels  into  the  Plants  is  evident,  from 
what  we  have  faid  already,  that  it  being  dilated  by 
the.  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  mix’d  with  the  nutritive 
Juice,  it  afcends  the  ligneous  Fibres  of  the  Plants , 
which  it  unfolds ;  and  that  it  being  receiv’d  into  the 
Trachea's^  it  dilates  them  into  a  larger  Volume,  that 
they  might  prefs  the  ligneous  Fibres,  for  the  eafier  car- 
rying  upward  the  nutritive  Juice.  Which  Air  is  ex- 
pell’d  from  the  Plant,  by  the  Contraction  of  the  lig¬ 
neous  Pipes,  and  fpiral  Vefiels ;  therefore  Plants  have 
their  Manner  of  Refpiration. 

Likewife,  there  is  a  continual  Circulation  of  the 
nutritive  Juice  through  the  whole  Subflance  of  the 
Plant*  which  is  alfo  prov’d  in  the  following  Man- 
11  l-  r : 

There  is  a  continual  Circulation  of  the  nutritive 
Juice,  if  that  Juice,  lifted  up  by  the  vertical  Motiori 
of  the  ethereal  Subftance,  and  by  the  Impulfion  of 
the  Air,  is  carried  from  the  inferior  Parts  of  the  Plant 


to  the  fuperior,  and  brought  back,  throuoh  the  Bn4 
from  the  fuperior  to  the  inferior  ;  which  muft  h* 

true  Suppofuion,  fince,  1.  Such  Circulation  is  tn 

mon  to  all -Sorts  of  living  Bodies,  which  want  A?' 
ment,  as  well  for  their.  Nutrition,  as  to  repair  ri' 
exhaufted  Subftance.  Since  the  Parcs  of  the' ]' • 
Bodies  can  receive  no  Nourifhment  till  that 
of  the  Aliment,  which  is  well  elaborated,  be  fen  011 
ted  from  what’s  crude  and  indigefted,  which  mi 
undergo  another  Codtion  ;  whence  the  Roots  can  U 
receive  any  Nourifhment  from  the  indigefted 
which  they  receive  immediately  from  the 
Therefore  a  Juice,  far  better  elaborated,  niuft*  b 
brought  back  to  them  from  the  fuperior  Part  of  / 
Plant ,  for  their  Nourifhment.  e 

2.  Some  Trees  die  when  they  are  divefted  of  the;r 
Leaves,  as  it  happens  to  Mulberry-trees,  whofeLeam 
are  often  torn  off  to  feed  Silkworms,  which  feems  to 
proceed  from  the  Impoflibility  the  nutritive  Juiceis 
then  in  of  being  percolated  in  the  Leaves,  and  of  be. 
ing  .  depurated  from  the  crude  Particles,  that  when 
carried  back  to  the  Roots,  it  might  be  a  Food  for 
them. 

3.  If  the  Vine  be  divefted  of  its  Leaves  during  the 
Summer,  the  Grapes  are  never  brought  to  Maturity 
becaufe  depriv’d  of  the  Juice  which  fhould  have  been 
elaborated  in  the  Leaves,  and  brought  back  to  them 
for  their  Aliment. 

4.  When  the  ladteal  Plants  are  ty’d  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Stem,  it  fwells  above  the  Ligature ,  which 
could  not  happen,  was  not  the  nutritive  Juice  flopp'd 
by  the  Ligature ,  in  its  Defcent  from  the  upper  Pam 
of  the  Plant  to  the  Roots. 

5.  A  curious  Perfon  felecftcd  once  two  Carpine 
Trees  from  a  long  Row  of  the  fame,  whofe  Trunks 
adher’d  to  one  another  ;  he  took  the  Pains  to  cut  one 
of  them  crofs-wife,  with  a  Saw,  very  near  Haifa 
Foot  under  the  Cohefion,  and  inferted  a  very  fmooih 
Stone  between  the  divided  Parts,  to  flop  all  Commu¬ 
nication  between  them.  The  following  Year  he 
found  that  fmall  Branches  had  budded  between  the 
Cohefion  and  the  Section,  which  young  Branches 
muft  have  receiv’d  their  Aliment  from  the  Juice  com¬ 
ing  back  from  the  upper  Parts  of  the  Tree,  fince  they 
could  be  fupplied  from  no  where  elfe. 

Therefore  it  is  plainly  evident,  that  the  nutritive 
Juice  not  only  afcends  from  the  Roots  to  the  upper 
Parts  of  the  Plants ,  but  like  wife  defcends  from  the 
upper  to  the  inferior  Parts;  and,  con fequentiy, that 
both  the  nutritive  and  augmentative  Faculties  of  the 
Plants  are  contain’d  in  that  Motion.  For  the 
merit  ative  Faculty  is  defin’d,  in  the  Schools,  Faculty 
aninuc  vegetantis ,  qua  vivens ,  fufeepto  intus  alinuntOy 

in  fuam  fubjlantiam  converfo ,  ad  debitam  fltiurm 

fe  promovet\  a  Faculty  of  the  vegetative  Soul,  whereby 

it  lives,  by  taking  inwardly  the  Aliment,  and  by 
changing  it  into  its  Subftance,  acquires  its  right  Form 
and  Proportions.  Which  Faculty  we  muft  not  ima¬ 
gine,  with  the  Arabs ,  as  a  certain  Entity  diftinft  from 
the  Parts  of  the  living  Body,  difpos’d  in  a  certain 
Manner  to  receive  and  contain  the  Aliment;  fince  it 
is  nothing  elfe,  cither  in  Plants ,  or  Animals,  but 
thofe  Parts,  fo  fir  as  they  contain  the  nutritive  Juice, 
for  the  Explication  and  Extenfion  of  the  living  Bofiy* 
Therefore  that  Faculty  is  improperly  faid  to  change 
entirely  the  Aliment  into  the  Subftance  of  the  FAmM 
fince  the  Part9  of  the  living  Body  are  but  Patients* 
and  not  Agents ,  while  the  nutritive  Juice  ferments  in 
them. 

But,  however,  there  is  a  proper  Function  attributed 
to  the  augmentative  Power,  or  Faculty,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  cull'd  Augmentation y  and  defin’d  in  the  Schools, 
Opcratio  vita  Its ,  per  qttam  Corpus  vivens ,  ff:cH° 1,1 
tus  aliment  0^  coquc  in  fuam  fubjlantiam  converfo ,  01 
debitam  magnitudintm  h)tdit  \  a  vital  Operation* 
whereby  the  living  Body  takes  the  Aliment  inwardly* 
and  changes  it  into  its  Subftance,  to  promote  ics 

Growth.  . 

They  diftinguifii  this  vital  from  the  not  vital  Aug’ 

mentation,  in  that  the  vital  Augmentation  V[0C^(J 
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com 


the  inner  Sufception  of  the  Aliment, 


i.  e.  taking 


inwardly  the  Aliment,  and  diftributing  it,  in  a  juft 
Proportion,  by  means  of  fome  inner  Pipes,  or  Dudts, 
to  every  Part  of  the  Body,-  as  it  happens  in  Trees, 
Beads,  and  Men.  As  for  the  Augmentation*  call’d 
on  vjtalis,  or  not  vital ,  ’cis  perform’d  by  Juxta*pofi- 
.  n  e  by  the  Pofuion  of  the  Parts  of  one  Body, 

/Jain ft'  the  exterior  Parcs  of  another  Body.  •  In  this 
Manner  Stones  are  augmented,  or  grpw  in  their 

^Therefore  Plants  are  augmented  as  often  as  they  are 
fupply’d  with  a  greater  Quantity  of  Corpufcles  of  the 
nutritive  Juice  5  whence  thofe  Trees,  whofe  Parts  are 
harder,  and  have  their  Pores  more  compact,  or  lefs 
dilated,  as  the  Oak,  and  Pine-  tree,  are  a  great  deal 
longer  to  be  brought  to  Perfection,  than  thofe  which 
have  their  Parts  fofter,  and  their  Pores  more  open  ; 
for  fome  of  theferare  prefently  brought  to  Perfection, 
as  the  Poplar,  Csfr.  ’Tis  for  the  fame  Reafon  that 
Trees  don’t  grow,  or  at  leaft  but  very  little,  in  Win¬ 
ter  5  for  their  Veflels,  DuCts,  Pipes,  being  con¬ 
tracted  by  Cold,  and  their  Heat,  or  Ferment,  greatly 
diminifn’d,  they  receive,  at  that  Time,  little  or  n6 
Nourifhment  *,  fome  Botanifts  being  of  Opinion,  that 
the  nutritive  Juice  is  then  congeal’d  into  the  Confid¬ 
ence  of  a  Gum,  and  ftagnated  in  the  Veffels-j  in 
which  State  it  remains  till  the  frefh  Warmth  of  the 
fucceeding  Spring  puts  it  in  Motion  again  ;  upon 
which  it  renews  its  former  Vigour,  pufhes  forth  Branch¬ 
es,  Leaves,  13  c. 

Malpighi  is  alfo  of  Opinion,  that  the  Motion  of 
the  nutritious  Juices  of  Plants  is  produc’d  much  like 
that  of  the  Blood  in  Animals,  by  the  AClion  of  the 
Air-,  and,  with  us,  admits  lomething  equivalent  to 
Refpiration  throughout  the  whole  Plant .  He  will 
have  that  by  the  Expulfion  of  the  L'racbaa*  which  he 
confiders  as  Air*  veflels,  and  within  which  he  pretends 
all  the  Series  of  arterial  and  venal  Veflels  heretofore 
mention’d  are  contain’d  ;  thefe  Veflels  are  prefs’d,  and 
by  that  Means  the  Juice  contain’d  is  continually  pro- 
pell’d,  and  accelerated  *  by  which  fame  Propul  fion 
the  Juice  is  continually  comminuted,  or  render’d  more 
and  more  fubtil,  and  fo  enabled  to  enter  Veflels  ftill 
finer  and  finer ;  the  thickeft  Paft  of  it  being,  at  the 
fame  Time,  fecreted,  or  depofited  into  the  lateral 
Cells,  or  Loculi ,  of  the  Bark,  to  defend  the  Plants 
from  Cold,  and  other  Injuries.  The  Juice  having 
thus  gone  its  Stage  from  the  Roots  to  the  remote 
Branches,  and  even  the  Flower ;  and  having  in  every 
Part  of  its  Progrefs  depofited  fomething  both  for  Ali¬ 
ment  and  Defence-,  what  is  redundant  pafies  out  into 
the  Bark,  the  Veflels  whereof  are  inofculatcd  with 
thofe  wherein  the  Sap  mounted  *,  and  through  this,  it 

re  defeends  to  the  Root,  and  thence  to  the  Earth 

again, 

1  cannot  he  of  Malpighi's  Sentiment  in  this  laft 
Particular;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  vegetable 
Matter  once  ufher’cl  into  the  Plant ,  returns,  after  it 
hasaccomplifh’d  its  Circulation,  into  the  Earth  again  : 
for  though  exhaufted  of  its  mod  volatile  Particles,  in 
the  Circulation,  as  well  by  its  having  fupply’d  the  fc- 
vcral  Parts  of  the  Plants  with  Food,  for  their  Nutri¬ 
tion  and  Inc.reafe,as  by  Evaporation  and  Tranfpiration, 
the  Rcfulue  is  carried  back  to  the  Roots, by  the  ligne¬ 
ous  Veins;  for  having  been  impregnated,  in  the  Cir¬ 
culation,  with  the  firli  Principle  of  Life,  it  retains  yet 
3  grater  Degree  of  Per  fed  ion  than  the  Matter  uflier’d 
a  new  *nCo  the  Plant  \  for  then  it  is  difembarrafs’d, 
“nd  purg’d  of  all  thofe  Faces  and  Impurities  brought 
iiuothe  Plant)  together  with  the  new  vegetable  Mat- 
jfr>  and  therefore  inlleadof  returning  into  the  Earth, 
.,ls  rather  probable,  that  when  come  back  to  the 
loots,  it  is  difembogu’d  into  the  Arteries  through  In- 
o'cul.uion,  which  might  be  as  reafonably  fuppos’d  to 
H>at  l*u'ir  inferior  Extremities,  as  at  their  upper,  be- 
j^?<*n  the  Arteries  and  the  Veins,  (difpos'd  in  fuch  a 
‘inner,  ^  t0  a(|mir  of  the  Ingrefs  of  the  Refldueof 
J^vcgejahle  Matter,  and  obltruft  the  Egrels  of  the 
.  !  ^hmcnc  uflu-rM  into  the  Plant)  that  thereby 
mixing  with  the  Irrlh  Particles,  it  recovers  its 


former  Strength,  and  re*afcend  along  with  them  into 
the  Plant ;  to  which  Particles,  this  Reftdue *  by  its 
having  been  already  impregnated  with  a  more  perfect 
Principle  of  Adlivity,  than  theirs  can  be  expected  to 
be,  yet  they  are  of  a  very  great  Ufe  in  aflifting  them 
to  eafe  themfelves,  with  a  greater  Facility,  of  their 
Faces  and  Impurities ;  -and,  confequently,  I  fee  no 
greater  Likelihood  for  the  vegetable  Matter,  after  the 
whole  Circulation  is  accomplifh’d,  returning  into  its 
firft  Principle  the  Earth,  than  for  our  Blood  returning 
after  the  Circulation  into  the  Aliments,  whence  it  has 
been  extracted. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  if  this  Theory  was  true,’ 
there  would  happen,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  Repletion 
in  the  Veflels;  I’ll  anfwer,  that  this  Accident  is  not 
to  be  fear’d  more  in  the  Plant  than  in  the  animal  Bo¬ 
dy  ;  fince  the  nutritious  Juices  undergo,  in  Proportion, 
the  fame  Changes  and  Mutations  in  the  vegetable 
Body,  as  the  Blood  does  in  the  animal  Body,  and 
what  remains  of  them,  after  the  Circulation,  is  fo  lit¬ 
tle,  that  it  cannot  produce  Phanomena  of  that  Kind, 
Befides,  Nature  is  fo  judicious  in  its  Operations,  that 
the  more  of  that  rarify’d  Matter  enters  the  Arteries, 
the  lefs  of  the  new  Matter  is  ufher’d  into  them ;  fo 
that  when  both  are  mix’d  together,  they  make  but  a 
proportionable  Quantity  for  a  regular  Circulation. 

It  is  this  Rejidue  of  the  vegetable  Matter,  thus  per¬ 
fected,  and  infpir’d  with  a  new  Principle  of  Activity, 
which  helps  towards  ufhering  a  frefh  Food  into  the 
Plants ,  afiifted  therein  by  the  Compreflion  'of  the 
Atmofphere  *,  for  .  by  the  Activity  of  its  Particles,  ic 
excites  Fermentation  in  the  new  Mafs,  whereby  its  moft 
fubtil  Corpufcles  are  exalted,  with  which  mixing  them¬ 
felves,  they,  in  Concert,  by  their  Elafticity,  begin 
their  Gourfe  through  the  organ ical  Veflels,  and  hook¬ 
ing  in  the  heavieft,  ufher  them  along  with  them  ;  but 
as  they  Would  run  the  Rifque,  through  fo  long  a 
Courfe,  and  charg’d  with  fuch  a  Load,  to  fall  back 
before  they  have  half  accomplifh’d  their  Period ;  the 
Atmofphere ,  which  environs  the  Plant ,  by  the  Rare¬ 
faction  of  the  Corpufcles. ’cis  compos’d  of,  fends  forth 
fmall  Columns,  through  the  Pores,  of  the  Plant *  of 
thofe  Corpufcles,  to  accompany  the  vegetable  Matter 
during  the  whole  Circulation,  by  which  ’tis  either 
lifted  up,  or  fupported,  as  Occafion  requires.  This 
is  evident,  by  the  different  Changes  happening  in 
the  vegetable  Body,  according  to  the  Difference  of 
the  Seafons  5  for  in  Summer,  when  the  Rarefaction 
of  the  Atmofphere  is  greater,  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun 
being  more  intenfc  and  powerful,  the  Circulation  is 
quicker  5  on  the  contrary,  in  Winter,  when  there  is 
none,  or  very  little  RarefaClion  of  the  Atmofphere * 
through  the  Abfence  of  the  Sun,  the  Circulation  is  fo 
flow,  as  to  be  almoft  infenfible.  For  if  the  Atmo- 
fphere  had  no  Parc  in  the  Circulation,  and  it  depended 
only  on  fome  particular  Vehicle,  appointed  by  Na¬ 
ture,  to  the  vegetable  Matter ;  why  fliould  that  Cir¬ 
culation  be  fubjeffc  to  fo  great  an  Alteration,  fince 
there  is  no  Vehicle  to  be  met  with  in  the  Subftance  of 
the  Earth,  which  is  not  as  perfect  and  powerful  iri 
Winter,  as  ir  is  in  any  other  Seafon.  Water,  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  which  is  eftccm’d  by  almoft  all  Botanifts  the 
propereft,  is  far  more  abundant  in  Winter,  than  in 
any  other  Seafon  ;  though  at  that  Time  Plants  fee  in 
to  he  entirely  deftitute  of  Food. 

Though  Plants  are  almoft  all  generated  in  the  fame 
Manner,  and  all  compos’d  of  the  fame  organ ick  and 
other  Parts,  have  all  the  fame  vegetable  Matter  for 
their  Subfiftence,  there  is,  nevertheless,  the  fame 
Difference  between  them,  as  there  is  between  Ani¬ 
mals  -,  fince  there  is  among  them,  as  among  thefe,  a 
Diftindlion  both  of  Sex  and  Species:  And  they  arc 
not  only  diftinguifli’d  with  regard  to  their  Species,  into 
ter  reft  rial*  aqua  tick*  amphibious ,  annual ,  hi f annual* 
and  perennial  \  but  like  wife  into  male  and  female . 

All  Plants  which  bear  no  Fruits  or  Seeds,  and  have 
only  the  Organ  of  Generation,  are  confidei’d  as  Males ; 
and  thofe  which  bear  Fruit,  as  Females.  If  we  want 
to  be  inform’d  what’s  meant  by  Organ  of  Generation , 
in  avertable  Body,  which, by  what  we  have  obferv’d 
4  Z  '  already, 
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already,  can  be  fo  cafily  generated,  without  fuch  an 
Organ  ;  or  if  we  believe  that  it  is  either  a  Folly,  or 
impofing  on  our  too  great  Credulity,  even  to  fuppofe 
the  Exigence  of  fuch  Organ,  with  no  other  Defign 
than  to  render,  what’s  evident  enough  of  it  felt,  more 
confus’d  and  incomprehenftble,  feme  of  our  molt  fa¬ 
mous  Botanifts  are  of  a  contrary  Opinion,  and  pretend, 
that  after  the  molt  curious  Refearches,  and  Observa¬ 
tions,  they  have  found,  at  la  ft,  chat  prolifick  Organ 
in  both  Sexes.  The  foie  Difficulty  remaining  is,  that 
they  do  not  all  agree  on  the  Quiddity  of  that  Organ  ; 
nor  in  what  Manner  both  Sexes  join  in  their  Copu¬ 
lation.  But  to  be  better  Judges  of  their  different 
Sentiments  on  this  curious  Subjeft,  we  mull  previoully 
obferve,  that  the  Flower  of  the  Plant*  both  male  and 
female *  is  fuppos’d  by  them  to  contain  thofe  Inftru- 
ments  of  Generation ,  either  in  the  Piftil \  or  Stamina. 
That  the  Piftil  is  a  little  upright  Part  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Calix *  or  the  Leaves  of  Flowers,  which  arifes 
from  the  Pedicle  of  the  Flower,  or  the  Center  of  the 
Calix *  and  at  length  become  the  young  Fruit,  which 
is  fometimes  hid  in  the  Calix ,  and  fometimes  quite 
out*,  which  Piftils  are  not  of  the  fame  Figure  in  all 
Flowers  *,  for  in  fome,  the  Piftil  is  nothing  but  a  little 
Stalk,  which  enlarges  at  the  two  Ends  like  a  Peftle  s 
fometimes  ’cis  a  mere  Stamen *  or  Thread  5  fometimes 
it  is  round,  fometimes  fquare,  triangular,  oval,  iftc. 
though  almoft  all  Piftils  fquare  in  this,  that  they  are 
furnffh’d  a- top,  either  with  fine  Hairs,  which  make  a 
kind  of  Velveting *  or  with  little  Filaments  difpos’d  in 
Plumes  s  or  are  befet  with  little  Veficles  full  of  a  glu¬ 
tinous  Juice. 

Thele  Piftils *  whatever  Form  they  be  in,  have  cer¬ 
tain  Apertures  at  their  Tops,  or  certain  Clefts  conti¬ 
nu’d  the  whole  Length,  to  the  Bafe  or  Embryo  of  the 
Fruit.  This  is  very  vifible  in  the  Lilly,  Daffadil,  and 
Melon,  by  cleaving  the  Piftils  length-wife,  or  cutting 
them  tranfverfly.  By  opening  the  Piftils  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  States  of  Growth,  it  appears  evident,  that  they 
form  the  young  Fruits,  and  contain  within  them  the 
Embryo’s  of  the  Seeds \  whether  thofe  Seeds  be  dif¬ 
fus’d  through  the  whole  Length  of  the  Piftil*  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  all  inclos’d  in  its  Bafe  ;  and  that  they  are 
always  open  a- cop,  and  perforated,  either  more  or  lefs, 
fenfibly  to  the  Bottom  ;  though  this  Cavity  is  fre¬ 
quently  effac’d,  as  the  young  Fruit  grows  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  a  Parc  of  the  Piftil ,  which  Malpighi  calls  the 
Style*  or  Bodkin,  dries,  and  falls  off. 

This  Piftil  is  reprelented  by  all  Botanifts *  (for  in 
this  they  all  agree)  as  the  Womb  of  the  female  Plant ; 
and  this  Womb ,  or  Matrix*  is  divided  by  them  into 
two  Parts  •,  the  Bafe,  which  does  the  Office  of  the 
Uterus  in  Women  ;  and  the  Length  that  of  the  Va¬ 
gina. 

This  Piftil  is  encompafs’d  with  the  Stamina *  which 
arc  thofe  fine  Threads,  or  Capil laments,  growing  up 
within  the  Flowers,  call’d  alfo  Chives*  on  the  Tops 
whereof  grow  thofe  little  Capful  at*  or  Knobs,  call’d 
Apices*  which  M.  bourne  fort  makes  effential  to  the 
Stamina ,  though  M.  Reaumur  is  of  a  contrary  Opi¬ 
nion,  founded  on  his  having  difeover’d  no  Apices  on 
the  I’ll  reads  of  the  bunts  mar  intis  ;  though  he  fup- 
pofes,  at  the  lame  Time,  that  the  Apices  fall  as  foon 
as  the  Threads,  or  Stamina ,  begin  to  be  unfolded. 

M.  Geoffrey  has  made  thefe  Obfervations  on  the  Sta¬ 
mina*  that  they  arc  exceedingly  fliort  in  fome  tubular 
Flowers,  as  the  ftJarciJj'us ,  Digitalis ,  &c.  and  that  in 
lbme  others  (as  in  the  long  Ariftolochia*  wherein  the 
Apices  are  immediately  fatten'd  to  the  Capfula ,  which 
indoles  the  Fruit)  there  are  no  Stamina  at  all.  He 
further  obferves,  that  in  feveral  Flowers,  as  thofe  of 
Thirties,  Lettuce,  Chicory,  &c.  the  Apices  are  in¬ 
clos'd  in  the  Stamina ,  feveral  of  which  uniting,  form 
a  little  Tube,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Scabbard,  in  the 
In  fide  whereof  arc  the  Apices *  with  their  Faring*  the 
red  of  the  Cavity  being  taken  up  by  the  Piftil* 
which  is  a  little  Thread  plac’d  on  the  Embryo  of  the 
Seed. 

Thefe  Stamina  are  a  kind  of  Stumbling-block  to 
our  Botanifts ,  for  they  cannot  agree  among  thcmfclves 
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on  their  Ufe.  M.  Tournefort  is  of  Opinion,  that  the 
Stamen  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  Aggregation,  or  A{. 
femblage,  as  it  were,  of  fo  many  excretory  Canals 
for  dilcharging  the  growing  Embryo  of  its  re! 
dundant  Juices  ;  and  of  the  Excrements  he  takes 
that  Farina*  or  Duft,  found  in  the  Apices*  to  be. form! 
ed.  But  Meffi  Geoffrey*  Bradley ,  and  others,  both 
antient  and  modern  Botanifts ,  maintain  the  Ufe  of  th* 
Stamina  to  be  to  fecrete,  in  their  fine  Capillary  Canals 
a  Juice,  which  being  colledted,  hardened,  and  form! 
ed  into  a  Farina*  or  Duft,  in  the  Tips  or  Apices*  is 
thence,  when  the  Plant  arrives  at  Maturity,  difeharc. 
ed  by  the  Borfting  of  the  Apices*  upon  the  Top  o< 
the  Piftil*  whence  is  a  Paffage  for  it  to  defeend  into 
the  Uterus *  where  being  received,  it  impregnates  anj 
fecund ifies  the  Plant.  Whence  it  might  be  inferrej 
that  the  fame  Flower  contains  both  Sexes;  which  con. 
tribute  both  their  Parts  to  the  Generation :  That  tht 
Stamina  are  the  Male  Part,  and  the  Farina ,  which  ii 
always  found  of  an  oily  glutinous  Nature  the  femini! 
Liquor ;  the  Piftil  being,  as  we  have  obferved  already 
the  Female  Part,  which  conducts  the  Semen  to  the 
Ova  or  Embryo;  which  being  thereby  fecundated, is 
fed  in  the  Uterus  with  a  fine  Juice,  fecreted  by  the 
Petula*  grows,  expands,  and  forms  a  new  Fruit. 

Thofe  Gentlemen  pretend  that  the  Difpofition  of 
the  Piftil *  and  the  Apices  about  it  is  always  fuch,  as 
that  the  Farina  may  fall  on  its  Orifice.  That  it  is 
ufually  lower  than  the  Apices'*  and  that  when  we  ob. 
ferve  it  to  be  grown  higher,  we  may  conjecture  the 
Fruit  has  begun  to  form  itfelf,  and  has  no  farther  0c« 
cafion  for  the  Male  Duft.  That  as  foon  as  the  Work 
of  Generation  is  over,  the  Male  Parts,  together  with 
the  Leaves  fall  off,  and  the  Tube  leading  to  k 
Uterus  begins  to  fhrink,  adding  withal  that  the 
Top  of  the  Piftil  is  always  covered  with  a  Sore  of  Vel¬ 
vet  Tunicle,  or  emits  a  gummy  Liquor,  the  better  to 
catch  the  Duft  of  the  Apices .  Laftly*  That  in  Flowers 
that  turn  down,  as  the  Achanthus ,  Ciclamen *  and  the 
Imperial  Crown ,  the  Piftil  is  much  longer  than  tbt 
Stamen  ;  that  the  Duft,  or  Farina  may  fall  from 
their  Apices  in  fufficient  Quantity  on  the  Piftil. 

But  what  can  be  that  Farina *  fo  often  mentioned 
already,  for  to  have  fo  prolifick  a  Virtue  ? 

The  Farina  is  a  fine  Duft,  formed  and  fecreted 
in  the  Apices  or  Tops  of  Stamina*  where,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  mature  and  copious  enough,  burfting  its  Cap 
ftila ,  it  is  fpilt  on  the  Head  of  the  Piftil *  and  when 
depofited  in  the  Utricle  of  the  Female,  draws  the 
Nourifhment  from  the  other  Parts  of  the  Plant  imo 
the  Rudiments  of  the  Fruits,  and  makes  them  fwell. 
The  Reality  of  this  Virtue,  which  Mr.  Bradley  calls 
magnetick,  is  argued  from  the  fame  being  found  in 
Wax,  which  is  chiefly  or  wholly  gathered  hence  by 
the  Bees. 

The  Farinas  are  not  of  the  fame  Size,  Figure,  and 
Colour  in  all  Sorts  of  Plants  indifferently;  for  to 
are  tranfparent  as  cryftal,  as  thofe  of  the  Maple *  Bo¬ 
rage*  and  Hemlock ;  others  are  white,  as  thofe  cl 
Henbane  and  Balfamins  ;  others  blue,  as  thofe  of  FIm\ 
others  purple,  as  of  fome  Tulips ;  othci  s  Flefli-co* 
loured,  as  fome  Species  of  Lychnis  ;  and  others  red, 
as  thofe  of  the  Gum.  Even  this  is  not  an  infallible 
Rule  for  the  different  Colours  of  Farinas ;  for  fome 
vary  in  the  fame  Species,  according  to  the  Colour  0 
the  Flower;  and  even  fometimes  the  Farina  or  the 
fame  Flower  is  of  different  Colours,  as  is  eafily  0  ’ 

ferved  in  the  Caryophilus  Arvenfts .  . 

The  moft  general  Figure  of  the  Farina:  is  the  ova » 

more  or  lefs  (harp  at  the  Ends,  with  one  °r 
Channels  or  Furrows,  running  length-ways  ;  *°  na 
through  a  Microfcope  they  look  not  unlike  the  otonc 

of  a  Date,  a9  a  Grain  of  Wheat*  a  Coffee-Berry* 

Olive ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  Polygon  a  turn*  Bugle*  rl 
ony*  Tithimal *  &c.  Thofe  of  the  Melilot  arc  y  1 
ders ;  thofe  of  the  Pan  ft  are  Prifms,  with  lour  1 
gular  Sides  ;  thofe  of  the  great  Confolida  reprdent  ^ 
cryftal  Globules,  clofely  laftened  to  each  other ;  n 
of  the  fyoiiwr;  reprefent  two  Cylinders  placed  u*cr0  V 

thofe  of  the  jfnnquil/c  arc  in  Form  of  a  Kidney  ;  1 1 
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round, 

in  an  Jppl*\ 


r  the  Campanula,  Pajfwn  Flower ,  &c.  are  nearly 
round  but  unequal  in  cheir  Surfaces ;  thofe of  the 
r  lopbillus  Sylvejlris  are  round,  and  cut  m  Fafcets ; 
hie  of  the  Geranium,  and  Tome  other  Species  are 
tn°  with  a  Kind  of  Umbilicus,  or  Indenture,  as 

.  Mr.  Bradley  fays  they  are  perforated 

•  p'rhiouVh,  like  the  Bead  of  a  Necklace  j  thofe  of 
^Caltba,  Corona  Solis ,  &c.  are  little  Globes,  fet  with 

^Of  thefe  Farina,  fome  are  very  hard,  others  foft, 
'ind  eafily  broke.  They  all  contain  a  deal  of  fulphur- 
ous  Matter,  more  than  the  other  Parts ;  whence  they 
are  Very  odorous.  Thofe  of  the  Lilly  are  fo  full  of 
Oil  that  they  greafe  the  Paper  they  are  put  upon,  as 
if  ic* had  been  oiled.  The  Farina  of  molt  aromatick 
Plants  fwim  in  an  effcntial  Oil,  or  Sort  of  liquid  Tur¬ 
pentine  j  others  are  involved  in  a  dry  Refin,  as  thole 
of  the  Lycopodium ,  or  Mufcus  Ter  refir  is  Clavatus. 
Others,  as  thofe  of  Fumitory ,  are  inclofed  in  a  little 
vifeid,  mucilaginous  Matter ;  and  all  in  EfFedt  have 
fomething  fo  glutinous,  that  they  flick  to  any 
Thin0,  that  touches  them,  fo  that  ’tis  difficult  to  fepe- 
rate  them  from  each  other.  Some  have  imagined 
that  the  Farina  were  only  Particles  of  Wax,  or  Refin  ; 
but  the  contrary  is  eafily  proved  *,  for  they  neither  dif- 
folve  in  Water  nor  Spirit,  nor  Oils,  even  aflifted  with 

Fire. 

For  the  Manner  wherein  the  Farina  fecundities, 
Mr.  Geoffrey  advances  two  Opinions,  i.  That  the 
Farina  being  of  a  fulphurous  CompoQtion,  and  full 
of  fubril  penetrating  Parts,  (as  appears  from  its  fprightly 
Odour)  falling  on  the  Piftils  of  the  Flowers,  there 
refolves,  and  the  fubtilleft  of  its  Parts  penetrating  the 
Subftance  of  the  Piftil,  and  the  young  Fruit,  excite  a 
Fermentation  fufficient  to  open  and  unfold  the  young 
Plant  inclofed  in  the  Embryo  of  the  Seed.  In  this 
H)pothefis  the  Seed  is  fuppofed  to  contain  the  Plant 
in  Miniature,  and  only  to  want  a  proper  Juice  to  un¬ 
fold  its  Parts,  and  make  them  grow.  The  2d  Opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  the  Farina  is  the  firft  Germ ,  or  Bud  of 
the  new  Plant ,  and  needs  nothing  to  unfold  it,  and 
enable  it  to  grow,  but  the  Juice  it  finds  prepared  in 
the  Embryo  of  the  Seed. 

This  Author  takes  the  proper  Seed  to  be  in  the  Fa¬ 
ring  inafmuch  as  the  beft  Microfcopes  do  not  difeo- 
ver  the  leaft  Appearance  of  any  Bud  in  the  little  Em¬ 
bryo  of  the  Grains,  when  examined  before  the  apices 
have  fhed  their  Duft.  He  imagines  in  leguminous 
Plants  if  the  Leaves  and  Stamina  be  removed,  and 
the  Piftil,  or  that  Part  which  becomes  the  Pod,  be 
viewed  with  the  Microfcope,  ere  yet  the  Flower  be 
opened,  the  little  green  tranfparent  Vejicula ,  which 
are  to  become  the  Grains,  will  appear  in  their  na¬ 
tural  Order*,  but  ftill  fhewing  nothing  elfe  but  the 
mere  Coat  or  Skin  of  the  Grain.  That  if  the  Obfer- 
vation  be  continued  for  feveral  Days  fucceffively,  in 
other  Flowers  as  they  advance,  the  Vcficula  will  be 
found  to  fwell,  and  by  Degrees  to  become  replete 
with  limpid  Liquor  j  wherein  when  the  Farina  comes 
to  be  fhed,  and  the  Leaves  of  the  Flower  to  fall,  we 
obferve  a  little  green ifli  Speck,  or  Globule,  floating 
about  at  large.  That  there  is  not  any  Appearance,  at 
firft,  oi  Organization  in  this  little  Body  ;  but  in  Time, 
mu  grows,  we  begin  to  difiinguifh  two  little  Leaves 
like  two  Horns.  That  the  Liquor  diminiflics  infen - 
fikly,  as  the  little  Body  grows,  ’till  at  length  the 
Grain  becomes  quite  opake  *,  when  upon  opening  it, 
'Vc  find  its  Cavity  filled  with  a  young  Plant  in  Minia- 
confiding  of  a  little  Germ ,  or  Plumula ,  a  little 
and  the  Lobes  of  the  Bean  or  Pea.  He  fup- 
pofes  that,  belides  that  the  Cavity  of  the  Pifiil  reaches 
roin  the  Top  to  the  Embryo’s  of  the  Grains,  thofe 
trains  or  V eficttU  have  a  little  Aperture  corresponding 
fn  the  Extremity  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Pifiil ,  and  that 
through  this  Aperture  the  Farina  falls  in  the 
p°“lh  of  the  Vtftcula,  which  is  the  Embryo  of  the 
f,r#ln:  That  this  Cavity  or  Cicatricula,  is  much  the 
tn  mod  Grains,  and  is  eafily  obferved  in  Pea/e , 
&c.  without  the  Microfcope.  The  Root  of 

le  httlc  Germ  being  juft  aaainft  the 
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which  it  pafTes  out  when  the  Jit  tie  Grain  comes  to 
germinate. 

This  Sydem  feems  well  enough  adapted  to  thofe 
Plants  called  Hermaphrodites ,  and  which  have  both 
Male  and  Female  Parts,  i.  e.  the  Farina ,  and  Pifiil  5 
but  it  is  not  fo  eafily  reconciled  to  a  Species  of  Plants 
which  bears  Flowers  without  Fruits,  and  therefore  di- 
ftinguifhed  into  Male  and  Female  ;  of  which  Kind  are 
the  Palm-Tree ,  Poplar ,  Hemp ,  Hops ,  &c.  For  how 
fhould  the  Farina  of  the  Male,  here,  come  to  impreg¬ 
nate  the  Seed  of  che  Female  ?  Mr.  Geoffrey  is  pleafed 
to  anfwer,  that  the  Wind,  doing  the  Office  of  a  Ve¬ 
hicle,  brings  the  Farina  of  the  Males  to  the  Females, 

I  mull  confefs  that  Mr.  Geoffrey  does  a  great  deal  of 
Honour  to  the  Wind,  to  inveft  it  with  fo  much'  Cnow 
ledge,  Prudence,  and  Difcretion  *,  for  to  effect  this, 
it  mud  know  when  that  Tranfmigration  is  mod  pro¬ 
per  to  be  made ;  as  when  the  Farina  is  difpofed  for 
Copulation  ;  it  mud  know  like  wife  the  Difference  of 
the  Sexes  of  the  Plants,  and  the  different  Species  of 
thofe  Sexes,  left  he  fhould  make  fome  Miftake,  and 
carry  the  Farina  of  one  Species  to  the  Piftil  of  another 
Species,  and  by  fuch  Miftake  occafion  the  Production 
ofMonftersin  the  vegetable  World.  It  muft  know 
likewife  the  Situation  of  both  Sexes,  for  both  Sexes  in 
the  vegetable  Race,  are  as  often  afunder,  as  in  the 
human  Race ;  and  Divorce  and  Separation  are  as  fre¬ 
quent  among  them  as  among  us,  nay  the  Female 
Plants  go  as  often  a  Whoring  as  Wives,  and  what’s 
the  mod:  monftrous,  are  often  found  in  the  fame  Bed 
with  the  Male  of  another  Species  ;  therefore  the  Wind 
mud  know  all  thefe  Tricks  before  it  can  be  fuppofed 
qualified  for  a  faithful  Mercury ,  unlefs  they  be  all  as 
dexterous  as  that  mentioned  by  Jovinianus  Pont  anus, 
which,  fenfible  of  a  poor  Female  Palm-Tree,  which 
had  lived  in  a  State  of  Celibacy  in  the  Wood  of 
Qtrant,  very  much  againft  her  Will,  as  might  be 
fuppofed,  brought  her  at  lad,  that  precious  Jewel, 
the  Inftrumenc  of  Generation  of  a  Male  Palm-Tree, 
cultivated  at  Brendifi ,  15  Leagues  diftant  from 

Otranto :  What’s  the  more  furprifing  to  me  is,  that 
Mr.  Geoffrey  feems  to  believe  that  monftrous  Romance, 
and  to  make  Ufe  of  it  to  fupport  his  Syftem. 

M.  Tournefort ,  fenfible,  as  I  fuppofe,  of  the  Ridi¬ 
cule  of  it,  imagines,  that  without  that  myfterious  Fa* 
rina ,  the  fine  Filaments ,  Tor  men  turn,  or  Down ,  al¬ 
ways  found  on  the  Fruits  of  the  Plants ,  may  do  the 
Office  of  Impregnation. 

When  I  refieCt  ferioufly  on  thefe  different  Senti¬ 
ments,  which  in  other  Men  would  be  confidered  as  a 
Piece  of  the  greateft  Extravagancy  and  Folly,  and  de¬ 
fending,  at  lead.  Bedlam ,  or  the  Petites  Maifons ;  I 
cannot  but  admire  the  ridiculous  Vanity  of  Mankind, 
in  attempting  not  only  to  penetrate  into  the  inmoft 
Secrets  of  Nature  itfelf,  but  even  to  force  her  to  aCt 
contrary  to  thofe  irrevocable  Orders  and  Regulations, 
eftabl iffied  from  the  Beginning  by  the  Author  of  all 
Things:  Why  ffiould  we  fearch  the  Principles  of  Ge¬ 
neration  in  Vegetables  any  where  elfe  but  where  they 
are  to  be  found  ?  Why  fhould  we  have  the  Barbarity  to 
lead  our  Fellow- Creatures  through  fo  many  intricate" 
and  difficult  PafTes,  to  attain  to  an  End,  which,  with 
the  leaft  Reflection,  is  fo  eafily  obtained  ?  Why 
fhould  we  make  a  DiftinClion  of  Sexes  in  the  Plants 9 
where  there  is  none  ?  To  what  End  ?  For  the  Gene¬ 
ration  of  the  Plants  5  have  they  not  that  Principle  of 
Generation  within  thcmfelves,  from  that  very  Moment 
the  Crearor  commanded  the  Earth  to  bring  forth 
Grafs ,  the  Herb  yielding  Seed ,  and  the  Fruit-Tree 
yielding  Fruit  after  its  Kind ,  wbofc  Seed  is  in  itfelf  upon 
the  Earth .  Gen.  i.  11.  Is  not  this  better  underftood, 
and  more  agreeable  to  Rcafon,  than  to  have  Recourfe 
to  Impoffibilities  for  the  Generation  of  Plants  ?  Is  it 
not  more  evident,  and  caficr  to  be  demonftrated,  that 
the  Seed  has  in  itfelf  the  firft  Principle  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  Life,  which  lay  dormant  in  che  Seed,  ’till  by  its 
being  put  into  the  Earth,  and  excited  by  Fermenta¬ 
tion,  they  become  adive,  and  apply  themfelves  to  the 
admirable  Mcchanifm  of  the  Plant ,  on  which  they 
work  without  Intcrmifllon,  ’till  they  have  brought  it 
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to  its  Perfection,  or  are  Forced  to  defift,  by  meeting 
with  fome  infuperable  Obftacles  ;  than  to  fay,  that 
an  infigniflcant  Excrement  of  the  Plant ,  which  we  are 
pleafcd  to  dignify  with  fome  particular  Title,  and 
whofe  EffeCts  we  explain  by  fome  problematick  Terms, 
which  we  do  not  lb  much  as  underfland  ourfelves,  has 
that  Faculty  of  fecundating  the  Seed  P  The  Difference 
of  Sentiments  in  Botanifts  on  that  SubjeCt,  and  even 
of  the  moft  learned  among  them,  is  fufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  they  fpeak  of  a  Thing  which  they  know- 
nothing  of  themfelves ;  and  that  they  would,  if  they 
could,  render  problematick,  what’s  apparent  enough 
of  itfelf ;  for  in  FaCt  the  Seed,  without  the  Concur¬ 
rence  of  any  other  Caufes,  has  its  Fecundity  in  itfelf, 
which  wants  no  other  AfTiftance,  for  to  unfold  its  firfl 
Principles,  than  of  a  Fermentation  in  the  Earth,  or  in 
fome  other  Place,  fit  to  excite  its  Activity. 

From  this  difficult  Point  we’ll  proceed  to  the  other 
DiltinCtion  we  have  made  of  Plants  ;  into  Terrefirial , 
which  are  thofe  that  live  only  on  Land,  as  Oak, 
Beech ,  fife.  Aquatick ,  which  live  either  in  Rivers,  as 
the  Water-  Lilly,  Water-  Plan  tin,  See.  or  in  the  Sea,  as 
the  Fuats ,  Coral ,  Coralline ,  See.  Amphibious ,  which 
live  indifferently  either  in  Land  or  Water,  as  the  Wil¬ 
low  >  Alder ,  Mints ,  &c.  Annual ,  which  are  thofe,  whofe 
Root  is  formed  and  dies  the  fame  Year,  fuch  are  the 
leguminous  Plants ,  Wheats  Rye ,  Sec.  Bi [annuals* 
which  only  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds  the  fecOnd,  or 
even  third  Year  after  their  being  raifed,  and  then  die ; 
fuch  are  Fennel ,  Mint,  Sec.  Perennial ,  which  never 
die  after  they  have  once  born  Seed.  Of  thofe,  fome 
are  Ever-  greens,  as  the  Afarabacca ,  Violet ,  &c.  others 
loole  their  Leaves  one  Part  of  the  Year,  as  Fern , 
Coltsfoot ,  &c.  Note ,  That  this  DiftinClion  is  not 
made  with  Regard  to  their  Species,  but  only  to  their 
Age  and  Period. 

Plants  are  alfo  diftingulflied,  with  regard  to  their 
Magnitude,  into  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbs.  Frees, 
are  the  Oak ,  Pine ,  Fir,  Elm ,  Sycamore ,  Sec.  Shrubs , 
are  the  Holly,  Box ,  Ivy ,  Juniper ,  Sec.  And  Herbs , 
are  Mint ,  Sage ,  Sorrel ,  I  by  me.  Sec. 

Mr.  Ray  diflinguifhes  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Englijh  Growth  into  nuciferous  Frees ,  which  are  thofe 
which  have  their  Flower  disjoined  and  remote  from 
the  Fruit,  or  bears  Nuts;  as  the  Walnut-Free ,  the 
llazle- Nut-Free,  the  Beech ,  the  Chcfnut,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  Oak.  Coniferous,  or  fuch  as  bear  a  fquammous 
nr  fcnly  Fruit,  of  a  conical  Figure,  and  a  woody  or 
hard  SubHance,  in  which  are  many  Seeds;  which, 
vvlun  they  are  ripe,  the  Cone  opens  or  gapes  in  all 
irs  iVvctv.l  Cells  or  Partitions,  and  lets  them  drop  out. 
Of  this  Kind  are  the  Scotch  Firs,  Male  and  Female  ; 
the  Pine  which  in  our  Gardens  is  called  the  Scotch  Fir , 
the  common  Alder  Free  and  the  Birch-Free .  Bacci - 
f crons,  or  fuch  ns  bear  Berries,  i.  c.  Fruit  covered  with 
a  thin  Membrane,  wherein  is  contained  a  Pulp, 
which  grows  loir,  and  moift:  when  ripe,  and  enclotes 
the  Seed  within  its  Subdance,  which  Trees  Mr.  Ray 
divides  into  four  Kinds,  i.  Such  as  bear  a  Caliculate, 
or  naked  Berry;  the  Flower  and  Calix  both  falling 
n(V  together,  and  leaving  the  Berry  bare,  as  the  Saf- 
[afras-Fue.  Such  as  have  a  monopynereous  Frutr, 
flint  is,  containing  in  it  only  one  Seed,  as  the  Arbutus , 
Fcrcbinthus,  Leu fi feus,  Sec.  3.  Such  as  have  a  naked 
but  poly py raucous  Fruit,  that  is,  containing  two  or 
more  Kernels  or  Seeds  within  it,  as  the  J a fminum, 
liyttjl}  urn.  Sec,  4.  Such  as  have  their  Fruit  com po feci 
ot  many  Acini,  or  round  loft  Balls  fet  clofe  together 
like  a  Bunch  ol  Grapes,  as  the  Jva  Marina ,  Rttbus 
■vulgaris,  Rubufulats,  and  the  Rttbus  minor  frttblu 
C.r  ruleo. 

There  are,  alfo,  l a  vigorous  Frees,  or  fuch  as  bear  a 
woolly,  downy  SubHance;  as  the  black,  white,  and 
trembling  Poplar,  Willows,  and  Oficrs  of  all  Kinds. 
Frees  that  bear  their  Seeds  (having  an  impeded!: 
Flower)  in  Icaly  Membranes  and  Cafes,  as  the  Horn¬ 
beam,  or  Haulbeain,  call'd  in  fome  Places  the  Horn- 
beech.  Such  as  have  their  Fruits  and  Flowers  conti¬ 
guous  which  are  either  with  the  Flower  plac’d  on 
the  Tup  ol  the  Fruit,  or  adhering  to  the  Bale,  or 


Bottom  of  the  Fruit.  Of  the  former  Kind,  fome 
pomiferous,  as  Apples  and  Pears;  and  fonie  baa? 
ferous,  as  the  Sorb,  or  Service  Tree,  the  White  * 
Haw- thorn,  the  Wild  Role,  Sweet-brier,  Curran? 
the  Great  Bilberry- bufh,  Honey  -Buckle,  Ivy  y 
The  latter  Kind  are  either  fuch  as  have  their  Fru;i 
foft,  and  moift,  when  ripe  ;  as,  t.  Pr  uni  ferous  0^-' 
whofe  Fruit  is  pretty  large  and  foft,  with  a  Ston* 
the  Middle,  as  the  Black-thorn,  or  Sloe-tree  tf! 
Black  and  White  Bullace-tree,  the  common  will 
Cherry,  the  Black  Cherry,  &c.  2.  Baccifersus TrJs 
as  the  Strawberry  tree  in  the  Welt  of  Ireland , 
toe.  Water- Elder,  the  Dwarf  or  large  Laurel,  *  the 
Viburnum ,  or  Way-faring  Tree,  the  Dog- berry  Tree 
the  Sea  Black-thorn,  the  Berry- bearing  Elder,  the 
Privet,  Barberry,  Common  Bramble,  and  the  Spind!-. 
tree,  or  Prick- wood. 

Alfo  fuch  as  have  their  Fruit  dry,  when  ripe ;  as 
the  Bladder-nut  Tree,  the  Box -tree,  the  Common 
Elm,  and  Afn,  the  Maple,  the  Gaule,  or  SweetWij. 
low.  Common  Heath-broom,  Dyer’s  Weed,  Furze 
or  Gorfe,  and  Lime-tree. 

Shrubs,  are  nothing  elfe  but  little,  low  Dwarf. tr«j 
or  woody  Plants,  of  a  Size  lefs  than  a  Tree;  and 
which,  befides  their  principal  Stems  and  Branches 
frequently  from  the  fame  Root  put  forth  feveral other 
confiderable  Sets,  or  Stems.  Such  are  the  Prim 
Phyllirea,  Holly,  Box,  Honey-fuckle,  &c, 
are  diftinguilh’d,  by  fome,  from  Sufrutices ,  or Ud:r 
Shrubs ,  which  are  low  Bulhes,  that  do  not  put  forth, 
in  Autumn,  like  Frees  and  Shrubs,  a  Kind  of  Buttons, 
or  Gems,  in  the  Axis  of  the  Leaves;  fuch  are  La¬ 
vender,  Rue,  Sage,  &c. 

Botanifts  divide,  lilcewife,  the  Vegetable  World 
into  Genera  and  Species  ;  though  they  do  not alhgree 
upon,  from  what  Confideration  the  Divifion  into  C.*- 
nera  is  bed  taken.  Fournefort ,  one  of  the  latelhnd 
belt  Writers,  after  a  long  and  accurate  Difcuflion, has 
chofe,  in  Imitation  of  Gefner  and  Columna,  to  regu¬ 
late  them  by  the  Flowers  and  Fruit  confider’d  toge¬ 
ther  ;  fo  that  all  Plants  which  bear  a  Refemblance  in 
thofe  two  Refpefts,  are  of  the  fame  Genus,  (/.  t,  that 
they  all  agree  in  fome  one  common  Charadler,  in Re- 
fpedl  of  the  Structure  of  certain  Parts,  whereby  (hey 
are  diftinguifh’d  from  all  other  Plants)  after  which, 
the  refpedtive  Differences,  as  to  Root,  Stem,  or  Leaves, 
make  the  different  Species  or  Subdivifions.  He  pre¬ 
tends,  contrary  to  Mr.  Ray's  Opinion,  that  he  has  ne¬ 
ver  hitherto  met  but  with  fourteen  different  Figures  of 
Flowers,  which  are  to  regulate  entirely  the  tar  or 
Clafs  of  Plants ,  and  which  is  all  that’s  to  be  retain’d 
in  the  Memory,  to  be  capable  to  defeend  to  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy- three  Genera ,  which  comprehend 
8846  Species  of  Plants ;  which  is  the  Number  ol 
thofe  yet  known  by  Land  and  Sea. 

Since  M.  Fournefort  is  of  Opinion  that  the  different 
Figures  of  Flowers  are  to  regulate  entirely  the  &* 
ncra,  or  Clafies  of  Plants ;  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
examine,  in  this  Place,  and  previoully  to  the  Difo* 
tion  of  Plants  made  by  Mr.  Ray,  not  only  thole  dif¬ 
ferent  Figures  of  Flowers,  but  alfo  inform  our  Jelves, 
in  a  more  particular  Manner  than  we  have  done  ver, 
of  the  Structure  of  thofe  Flowers,  and  firll  of  the  IF* 
Jinition  of  Flowers. 

Flower,  is  defin’d,  by  Botanifts ,  that  Part0'11 
Plant  which  contains  the  Organs  of  Generation*® 
the  Parts  ncceflary  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Kind. 

Dr.  Grew  divides  the  Flower  into  three 
which  are  the  Empale  went ,  Foliation,  and  At  toe. 

He  calls  Empalcmcnt ,  or  Calix,  the  outer  B-;rtn( 
the  Flower ,  which  environs  the  two  others,  .which  J' 
either  of  a  whole  Piece,  or  continu’d  ;  as  in  I  J,J.vS 
anti  Carnations;  or  divided  into  feveral,  ns  in  h(U'* 
When  divided,  it  refembhs  final!  Leonics,  ns  ir^P* 
pears  in  the  Flowers  of  the  Quince- tree,  or  ot.  I ri:n' 
role?.  The  Empalcmcnt,  or  Calix  of  Flowers,  's  J  nm( 
pos’d  of  the  fame  eflential  Parts  which  form  the  I 
viz.  of  the  Skin,  or  Cortex,  Parenchyma,  and  ^  _ 
neons  Body  ;  as  is  evident  in  the  Artichoke,  ''d’11,1  * 
but  a  Flower ,  of  which,  what’s  vulgarly  cal'1.  11 
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leaves,  are  the  Empalement,  or  Calix  It  even  ap- 
kc  rhir  die  Skin  which  covers  thole  Leaves  are  all 
pj‘,ce  from  the  inner,  which  are  leffer,  to  the 

outer  Leaves. ,  which  are  the  greater ;  fo  that  what 
we  take  to  be  different  is  only  the  lame  Em- 

element,  or  £*/;*,  which  has-feveral  Flits 
*  The  Ufc  of  the  Calix  is,  to  fupport  and  cover  the 
other' Parcs  of  the  Flowers  ;  it  covers  them  while  they 
°  yet  'm  Buds,  and  thereby  defends  them  againft 

the  Injuries  of  an  exceffive  Cold,  or  of  an  extreme 
Heat  j  and  fupports  them  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to 
keep  them  always  in  the  moft  advantagious  Situation. 
»Tis  for  this  Reafon  that  Empalement s ,  or  Calices,  are 
different,  and  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  according  to  the 
Piverfitv  of  Flowers.  There  are  fome  Flowers  which 
have  no  Empalement ,  or  Calix,  as  Tulips;  becaufe 
their  Leaves  being  thick  and  ftrong,  and  each  refting 
on  its  proper  Bafts,  they  want  no  Calix  for  their  Sup¬ 
port.  On  the  contrary.  Carnations  and  Pinks  have  a 
Calix,  which,  to  be  ftronger,  is  all  of  a  Piece  ;  other- 
wife  their  Leaves,  whofe  Foot  is  very  long  and  Him, 
would  part  from  each  other,  and  deviate  from  their 
natural  Situation,  or  Place.  This  Calix  is  dentated  a- 
top,  that  it  may  the  eafier  fhut,  and  cover  the  Leaves, 
while  yet  too  tender  ;  and  afterwards  open,  and  fpread 
itfelf  a  little  under  the  fame  Leaves,  to  fupport  them, 
when  the  Flower  is  entirely  blown.  Laftjy,  There 
are  Flowers  whofe  Leaves  being  very  long,  and  very 
tender,  have  Calices  compos’d  of  feveral  Pieces,  the 
one  plac’d  above  the  other,  almoft  like  the  Scales  of 
a  Fi/b,  being  thereby  more  proper  to  fupport  and 
preferve  thofe  Flowers ;  as  is  plainly  feen  in  Jacees , 
and  other  like  Flowers. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Flower  are  alfo  compos’d  of  the 
fame  dfcntial  Parts  with  the  green' Leaves  ;  for  their 
Membranes,  Pulps,  and  Fibres,  are  nothing  elfe  but 
the  Skin,  Parenchyma,  and  Ligneous  Body,  which  have 
fpread  to  form  them. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Flowers,  like  the  green  Leaves, 
have  feveral  different  Difpofitions  ;  among  which,  the 
following  ones  are  the  moft  common :  In  Rofes,  and 
feveral  other  double  Flowers,  the  Leaves  are  only  a 
little  leaning  upon  one  another,  and  Bill  more  in  the 
Flowers  of  Blattaria .  Sometimes  they  are  folded  in, 
as  are  fome  Leaves  of  the  Flowers  of  Peafe,  and  the 
Leaves  of  Coriander- flowers ;  and  thofe  Plits  are  as 
Ample  as  in  thefe  here  mention’d  ;  or  double,  as  in  the 
Jem,  &c.  • 

There  are  Flowers- whofe  Leaves  are  at  the  fame 
Time  folded,  and  leaning  over  one  another;  as  the 
Marigold,  Daiftcs ,  and  other  like  Flowers  \  for  when 
they  begin  to  open,  their  Leaves  are  feen  leaning  over 
one  another;  and  when  thole  Leaves  are  grown  big¬ 
ger*  *bs  eafily  difeover’d  that  each  make  two  Plits. 
i here  are  Flowers  whofe  Leaves  are  roll’d  up;  for 
Example,  in  thofe  of  Clematis ,  the  Top  of  the  Leaves 
are  roll’d  in.  In  fome  others*  the  Leaves  form  a 
kind  of  Vyce,.  or  fpiral  Line  ;  as  the  Flowers  of  Mal¬ 
low,  and  others.  Laftly,  Some  are  piitted,  which, 
notwithftanding,  are  difpos’d  into  Spirals,  becaufe  the 
whole  Body  of  thofe  Flowers  being  all  of  a  Piece, 
there  arc  only  Plits  which  reign  in  a  fpiral  Line,  from 
the  lop  to  the  Bottom. 

h  is  eafily  underftood  why  there  arc  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  Difpofitions  in  Flowers ;  for  the  Bignefs  and 
•’•gure  of  their  Leaves  are  fo  unequal,*  that  it  is  im- 
I'nliible  they  (liould  be  other  wife  difpos’d,  Dr.  Grew 
liys  that  he  has  never  feen  the  Leaves  of  Flowers 
ro,lM  outward,  as  arc  fom  crimes  the  green  Leaves; 
and  gives  for  Reafon  of  this  Difference  between  both, 
the  Fibres  are  not  rais’d  on  the  Back  of  the 
1  -rave s  of  the  Flowers,  as  they  are  on  the  Back  of 
(’!llcr  1 -eaves.  And,  2.  Becaufe  the  Leaves  of  the 
lower r  ferve  to  (hut  up,  and  preferve  the  Heart , 

"hich  they  could  not  do,  if  they  were  roll’d  out¬ 
ward.  7 

^Titles  the  green  L caves,  and  Empalement ,  or  CVi- 
which  lerve  as  Wrappers  to  Flowers;  fome  have 
other  Parts  to  del  end  them  againft  the  Injuries  of  the 

Vns  the  Spring- Saffron  ;  tor  its  Flowers  having  no 


Calix,  and  coming  out  of  the  Earth  before  the  greetl 
Leaves,  i.  e.  at  the  very  Beginning  of  the  Spring, 
Nature  has  fupply’d  them  with  a  double  Veil,  to  (hei¬ 
fer  them. 

I 

There  are  various  Flowers  in  which  the  Bafis  of  the 
Leaves  is  cover’d  with  a  kind  of  Down,  which  fills 
up  the  whole  Extent  of  the  Calix,  that  thereby  thofe 
Leaves  which  are  very  tender  might  be  kept  always  in 
a  moderate  Warmth  'neceffary  to  them;  and  chough 
the  Leaves  themfelves  be  not  cover’d' with  thofe  fmal  1 
Hairs,  however,  there  are  fome,  which,  in  fome  Pla¬ 
ces,  feel  like  Sattin,  or  very  foft  Velvet;  becaufe 
thofe  Places  being  contiguous  to  the  Heart  of  the 
Flower,  which  is  very  tender,  and  touching  it  often, 
they  mull  be  foft,  and  warm,  to  preferve  it.  ’Tis  for 
this  Reafon  that  in  the  Flowers  of  Clematis  thofe  Parts 
of  the  Leaves  which  are  roll’d  in,  and  contiguous  to 
the  Heart,  are  like  Velvet,  while  the  other  Parts  are 
even,  and  ftiine  as  if  they  were  glaz’d.  The  fame 
Thing  is  obferv’d  in  the  Flowers  of  Peafe,  Hemp, 
and  the  like;  for  the  Leaves  contiguous  to  the  Heart 
of  thofe  Flowers,  are  always  a  little  like  Velvet. . 

The  Leaves  ferve  to  cover  the  Heart  of  the  Flower, 
and  the  Fruit  ;  fo  that  as  .the  Calix ,  being  harder, 
and  coarfer,  is  their  outer  Envelope  ;  the  Leaves  be¬ 
ing  tenderer,  is  the  inner  one,  and  both  of  an  equal 
Ucility. 

The  different  Situation  of  thefe  Leaves,  and  of  the 
Fruit,  in  various  Plants ,  evidences  this  Truth  ;  for 
Apples,  Pears,  and  other  Fruits,  whofe  Parenchyma , 
or  Pulp,  have  a  competent  Solidity,  are  fituated  be¬ 
hind,  or  above  the  Flowers ;  whereas  Cherries,  Apri¬ 
cots,  and  other  like  Fruits,  are  (hut  within  the  Flow¬ 
ers;  becaufe  beginning  to  be  form’d  in  the  Beginning 
of  the  Spring,  which  is  often  pretty  cold,  and  their 
Parenchyma,  or  Pulp,  being  vvy  tender,  they  would 
infallibly  perifti,  if  they  were  not  wrapp’d  up  in  the 
Flowers  which  preferve  them.  But  the  Prefervation 
of  the  Fruit  is  not  the  only  Ufe  of  the  Flowers ;  for 
they  contribute,  befides,  towards  making  it  grow, 
while  yet  but  in  Embryo;  and  ’tis  for  this  Reafon 
that  Flowers  are  more  or  lefs  large  in  Proportion,  as 
the  Fruit  requires  more  or  lefs  Juice  for  its  Nutrition. 
For  unlefs  a  young  Fruit  was  of  %  Confidence  folid 
enough,  as  Apples,  Pears,  fdV.  the  Sue  could  not 
enter  it  abundantly  enough,  if  the  Flower,  which  is 
above,  was  not  to  contribute  towards  it,  in  the  fame 
Manner  the  green  Leaves  contribute  to  the  Afcent  of 
the  Juices  into  the  Branches ;  fo  that  the  young  Fruit 
would  die,  or  at  leaft  never  be  brought  to  Maturity, 
or  Perfection.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Flowers  were 
too  large,  in  Proportion  to  the  Fruit,  they  would  ex- 
hauft  and  intercept  all  the  Juices.  Therefore  the 
Pulp  of  Quinces  being  more  folid  than  that  of  Ap¬ 
ples  or  Pears,  their  Flowers  are  alfo  larger,  and  even 
the  Calices  of  thofe  Flowers  grow,  and  remain  green 
long  after  the  Flowers  are  fallen,  till  the  Fruit  has  no 
longer  Need  of  them. 

The  Prune,  whofe  Pulp  is  tenderer  than  thofe  of 
Apples  or  Pears,  have  their  Flowers  fmaller,  though 
their  Calices  are  as  large.  The  Goofeberry  and  Cur¬ 
rant,  whofe  Pulp  is  tender,  have  like  wife  their  Flowers 
fmalleryet:  And,  laftly,  the  Pulp  of  Currants  being 
the  tendered  of  all,  and  nourifli’d  with  a  Juice  more 
volatile  than  the  others,  and  which,  confcquently,  aft 
cends  with  more  Eafe,  or  Facility,  the  Vine  which 
bears  them  produces  no  Flowers ,  but  only  fome  fmall 
Parts  which  fupply  the  Place  of  Flowers ,  and  which 
falls  eff  as  foon  as  the  Fruit  is  form’d. 

Mr.  Ray  divides  Flowers  into  perfett  and  imp  erf cR, 
and  fubdividcs  the  perfeft  (which,  in  his  Opinion, 
are  ail  thofe  which  have  the  Petala,  though  they  want 
th e  Stamina)  i n to  frnple  a n d  compounded .  The  ftmple 
are  thofe  which  are  not  compos’d  o(  other  fmall  ones, 
and,  ufually,  have  but  one  Tingle  Style ;  and  there;;/- 
pounded  have  many  Fofculi,  all  making  but  one 
Flower. 

Single  Flowers  are  either  monopet alotts ,  or  polype! a- 
Ions.  The  monope talons  have  the  Body  of  the  Flower 
all  of  an  entire  Leaf,  though  fometimes  cut,  ordivi- 
5  A  tied 
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ded  a  little  Way,  into  many  Teeming  Petala's,  or 
Leaves',  as  in  Barrage,  Buglols,  &c.  The  polypeta- 
lous  are  thofe  which  have  d i ft i n eft  Petala ,  and  thofe 
falling  off  fingly,  and  not  altogether  ;  as  the  Teeming 
Petala  of  the  monopetalous  Flowers  always  do. 

Both  thefe  are  further  divided  into  uniform  and  dif- 
form  Flowers .  The  uniform  have  their  Right  and 
Left  Hand  Parts,  and  the  forward  and  backward 
Parts,  all  alike.  But  the  dijform  have  no  fuch  Regu¬ 
larity  ;  as  in  the  Flowers  of  Sage,  Dead-nettle,  &c. 

Note,  That  Petala  are  the  colour’d  Leaves  of  a 
Flower. 

Monopelalous  dijform  Flowers  are,  likewife,  further 
divided  into  J'emi fiftular ,  labial e,  and  corniculate 
Flowers.  The  femi-jiftular  Flowers  are  thofe  whofe 
upper  Parts  refemble  a  Pipe  cut  off  obliquely  •,  as  in 
the  Arijlolocbia.  The  labiate ,  thofe  either  with  one 
Lip  only,  as  in  the  Acanthium  and  Scordium  ;  or  with 
two  Lips,  as  in  the  far  greater  Part  of  the  labiate 
Flowers.  And  here  the  upper  Lip  is  fometimes  turn’d 
upwards,  and  To  turns  the  convex  Part  downward  ;  as 
in  the  Cbanuceiffus ,  &c.  but  moft  ufually  the  upper 
Lip  is  convex  above,  and  turns  the  hollow  Part  down 
to  its  Fellow  below,  and  To  reprefents  a  kind  of  Hel¬ 
met,  or  Monk’s  Hood  ;  fuch  are  the  Flowers  of  the 
hafnium ,  and  moft  verticillate  Plants.  Sometimes, 
alfo,  the  Labium  is  entire  *,  and  fometimes  jagged  and 
divided.  The  corniculate  are  thofe  hollow  Flowers 
which  have  on  their  upper  Part  a  kind  of  Spur,  or 
little  Horn  •,  as  in  the  Lin  art  a ,  Delphinum ,  &c.  and 
the  Cornicnlum ,  or  Calcar ,  is  always  impervious  at  the 
Tip,  or  Point. 

Compound  Flowers ,  are  either  difeous ,  planifolicus , 
or  fiftular.  The  difeous ,  or  difcoidal ,  are  thofe  whofe 
Flofculi  are  fet  together  To  clofe,  thick,  and  even,  as 
to  make  the  Surface  of  the  Flower  plain  and  flat  ; 
which  therefore,  becaufe  of  its  round  Form,  will  be 
like  a  Difcus ,  which  is  fometimes  radiated,  when 
there  is  a  Row  of  Petala  Handing  round  in  the  Difk, 
like  the  Points  of  a  Star  ;  as  in  the  Matricaria ,  Cba - 
mamehmi ,  &c.  and  fometimes  naked,  having  no  fuch 
radiating  Leaves  round  the  Limb  of  its  D  Ik  ;  as  in 
the  Fan  ace  turn.  The  plant folious  are  thofe  compos’d 
of  plain  Flowers ,  fet  together  in  circular  Rows  round 
the  Center,  and  whofe  Face  is  ufually  indented, 
notch’d,  uneven,  and  jagged  ;  as  the  Ilieracbia ,  Son- 
chi ,  &c.  The  fiftular  are  thofe  which  are  compos’d 
of  many  long,  hollow,  little  Flowers ,  like  Pipes,  all 
divided  into  large  Jags  at  the  Ends. 

Imperfett  Flowers  are  Inch  as  want  the  Petala ,  and 
are  call’d,  likewife,  ftamincous ,  apetalous ,  and  capil- 
laceous  Flowers .  Fount cfort  calls  amentacious  thofe 
Flowers  which  hang  penduloufly  by  fine  Threads,  like 
the  full',  we  call  them  Cads  tails. 

The  other  Divifions  of  Flowers  are  into  campani - 
form ,  cruciform ,  infundibuliform,  cucurbit aceous,  fta¬ 
mincous,  leguminous,  papilionaceous,  um  belli  form ,  and 
verticallatc  Flowers.  The  campani  form  are  thofe  in 
Shaped  a  Bell.  Cruciform,  thofe  confiding  of  four 
Petala,  or  Leaves,  the  Calix,  alfo,  containing  four 
Leaves  ;  and  the  Piflil  always  producing  a  Fruit: 
Such  are  thofe  of  the  Clove-tree,  Cabbage- tree,  &c, 
Infundibuliform ,  are  fuch  as  refemble  the  Figure  of  a 
Funnel,  /.  e.  are  broad  and  ample  a  top,  and  con- 
r  rafted  into  a  Neck  at  Bottom :  Such  is  that  of  the 
Bear’s  Ear.  Cucurbitaccous  are  fuch  as  refemble  the 
Blower  of  the  Gourd,  or  have  the  lame  Conformation 
therewith.  Stamineous  arc  fuch  as  have  no  Petala, 
but  confift  wholly  of  Stamina,  or  Threads,  with  Api- 
ns  a-top.  The  Leaves  plac'd  round  thefe  Stamina, 
are  not  to  be  elleem’d  as  Petala ,  but  a  Calix,  in  re¬ 
gard  they  afterwards  become  a  Capfttla ,  or  Cover,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Seed  i  which  is  the  Office  of  the  Calix 
ahme.  The  leguminous  are  thofe  of  leguminous  Plants  ; 
they  bear  fume  Refemblancc  to  a  flying  Butterfly  ;  for 
which  Rea  Ion  they  are  alfo  call’d  papilionaceous, 
which  con  fill  of  lour  or  five  Leaves ,  whereof  the  up- 


perm  oft  is  call'd  Vtxillum,  or  Standard  ;  and  the  low 
eft  Carina ,  as  refemblir.g  the  Bottom,  or  Keel  of 
Boat :  Thofe  between  the  two  are  call’d  lateral  Leam 
or  Al<e  ;  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Calix  arifts  a  ft 
ftil,  which  is  encompafs’d  with  a  Sheath,  or  Cover 
fring’d  with  Stamina',  this  Piflil  always  becomes  tf' 
Fruit,  and  is  ufually  call’d  the  Pod,  in  Latin  Silio^ 
Umbelliform ,  are  thofe  with  feveral  Leaves  double 
and  difpos’d  in  manner  of  a  Rofe,  and  whofe  Co/ 
effencially  becomes  a  Fruit  of  two  Seeds ,  join’d  befor 
they  come  to  Maturity  ;  but  afterwards  eaflly 
ted  again.  They  are  thus  call’d,  becaufe  they  are 
ufually  fuftain’d  by  a  Number  of  Threads,  which 
proceeding  from  the  fame  Center,  are  branch’d  all 
round,  like  the  Sticks  of  an  JJmbrello',  of  this  Kind 
are  the  Flowers  of  Fennel ,  Angelica ,  &c.  And  the 
verticillate  are  thofe  rang’d,  as  it  were,  in  Storie? 
Rings,  or  Rays,  along  the  Stems  5  fuch  are  thofeof 
Horehound,  Clary,  &c. 

From  the  Flowers  we’ll  pafs  to  the  Fruits,  which 
are  compos’d  of  the  fame  eftential  Parts  deferib’d  ai- 
ready  in  the  other  Parts  ot  the  Plants ;  that  is  to  lay, 
of  the  Skins,  or  Membranes;  of  the  Pulps,  or 
cbyma  *,  and  of  the  Fibres ,  or  ligneous  Body.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  various  Difpofitions  and  Preparations  of 
thofe  Paris  make  a  very  great  Quantity  of  different 
Fruits,  Dr.  Grew  contents  himfelf  with  deferibiner thc 
moft  common,  and  principal,  to  which  all  others 
might  be  reduc’d  ;  which  are  Apples,  Pears,  Prunes 
Filberds,  and  Blackberries. 

Apples  are  compos’d  of  four  Parts,  which  are  the 
Skin,  the  Pulp,  the  Fibres,  and  the  Cep  file,  which 
contain  the  Seed.  The  Skin  is  but  a  Contir/aiii^or 
that  of  the  Branch  extended  as  far  as  the  Fruit.  The 
Pulp  is  likewife  nothing  elfe  but  the  Parench)ui 
the  Tree,  which  extends  it  felf,  and  fwells,  which  ap¬ 
pears  manifeftly,  when  we  examine  an  Apple,  yet  very 
fmall,  and  newly  form’d  ;  and  that  P-.«p,  hard,  and 
of  a  coarfe  Juice,  at  firft,  becomes,  in  Procefi  of 
Time,  tender,  delicate,  and  grateful  to  the  Talk, 
the  fame  as  the  Marrow,  which  is  commonly  pretty 
hard,  and  of  an  acerb  Tafle,  becomes  tender  and 
fweet  in  fome  Roots,  as  in  Parfnips,  Turnip?,  Car¬ 
rots,  and  others. 


The  Fibres  are  but  the  Ramifications  of  the  litmus 
Body,  which  penetrate  the  Parenchyma,  and  whole 
bigger  joins  together,  as  in  the  Leaves,  by  the  inter- 
woving  of  the  final ler.  There  are  commonly  in  Ap¬ 
ples  fifteen  large  Fibres ,  ten  of  which  are  diflribiml 
throughout  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Pulp,  and  at 
laft  join  together  towards  the  Umbillic,  or  the  Eye  of 
the  Apple;  and  the  five  others  pals  in  a  right  Line 
through  the  Pedicle ,  as  far  as  the  fa  id  Eye  of  the 
Apple,  where  meeting  with  the  firft  ten,  they  mix, 
and  unite  with  them:  Thefe  laft  five  have  (heir  Ori¬ 
gin  from  a  Angle  one,  which  having  extended  it  lelf 
all  along  the  Center  of  the  Pedicle ,  and  even  in  one 
Part  of  the  Pulp,  is  divided,  at  laft,  into  five  Branches 
to  which  are  ty’d  the  Kernels  of  the  Apple.  There¬ 
fore  though  originally  thofe  Fibres  crofs  in  a  right 
Line  the  whole  Pulp  of  the  Fruit,  and  penetrate  as 
far  as  to  the  Flower ,  to  which  they  carry  the  Sap 
which  makes  it  grow;  neverthelefs,  in  Proccls  oi 
Time,  the  Fruit ,  which  grows  bigger,  drawing  (°  lC 
felf  all  the  Juice  which  paffes  in  thofe  Fibres* 
Flower  withers,  and  falls,  and  thofe  five  Fibres  ak  no 
longer  of  Ufe,  but  to  the  Fruit.  Whence  if  may  he 
concluded,  that  of  the  fifteen  large  Fibres  dilccrubk 
in  the  Apple,  ten  ferve  to  carry  the  Sap  into  tu 
Pulp,  or  Parenchyma',  and  five  are  clellin’tl  lbr  tl^ 
Nutrition  of  the  Kernel  or  Seed. 

The  Capfula  proceeds  from,  the  Marrow  \  i°r 
Toon  as  the  Pulp  begins  to  grow  big,  the  Juice,  hw 
ing  Room  enough,  enters  into  it,  and  quits  the  Mar 
row,  which  withers,  and  thus  forms  the  Capfuls- 

Pears  are  compos’d  of  five  Parrs,  which  are  th 
Skin,  or  Cortex,  Parenchyma ,  Ramification,  brow 
and  Acetarium.  The  three  firft  are  very  near  h< 
thofe  of  Apples,  with  this  Angle  Difference, 
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Fibres  which  run  in  a  right  Line  in  the  Pear,  and 
ferve  for  the  Nutrition  of  the  Kernels ,  are  in  greater 
Number;  for  commonly  there  are  found  ten. 

The  Stone  obferv’d  chiefly  in  choaky  Pears,  is  not 
an  eflential  and  vital  Parc  like  the  others,  but  is  only 
a  Congeries  of  ftony  Corpufcles,  difpers’d  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Parenchyma ,  but  in  the  greateft  Plenty, 
and  clofeft  together,  about  the  Center ,  or  Acelarium . 
It  is  form’d  of  the  ftony,  or  calculous  Parts  of  the  nu¬ 
tritious  Juice  of  the  Parenchyma  extravafated  in 

Mjtfcs. 

The  Acetarium  is  a  Subftance  of  a  tart,  acid  Tafte, 
of  a  globular  Figure,  inclos’d  in  an  AfTemblage  of 
ieveral  of  the  ftony  Parts  above- mention’d.  ’Tis  of 
the  lame  Subftance  with  the  Parenchyma  and  the  Mar¬ 
row,  though  ’tis  aimoft  impoflible  to  determine  from 
which  of  thofe  two  Parts  it  proceeds  immediately. 

As  for  the  Origin  of  the  Stone,  the  various  ftony 
Corpufcles  ’tis  compos’d  of  are  nothing  elfe  but  fe¬ 
veral  Parts  of  the  Juice,  indurated,  and  coagulated, 
by  Precipitation,  like  thofe  we  fee  often  in  the  Sedi¬ 
ment  of  Urine,  in  Wine  Cajks,  &c. 

In  the  Plumb,  Cherry,  &c.  there  are  four  Parts, 
viz.  a  Coat,  Parenchyma ,  Ramification,  and  Stone, 
or  Nucleus.  The  Coat,  Parenchyma,  and  Fibres,  have 
the  lame  Origin,  and  are  form’d  in  the  fame  Manner, 
as  in  Apples  and  Pears  r,  but  the  Fibres  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  Dilpofition.  There  are  in  all  Sorts  of  Plumbs 
five  large  Fibres  ex:ended  over  the  Surface  of  the 
Scone,  from  the  Bafe  to  the  Point ;  four  on  one  Side, 
and  one  on  the  other.  The  fame  Number  is  found 
in  Apricots,  with  th's  Difference,  that  the  Fibre 
which  is  fingle  on  one  Side,  is  not  extended  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Stone  as  in  Plumbs,  but  penetrate  into 
the  Stone.  On  the  other  Side  there  are  likewife  found 
between  the  four  large  Fibres  heretofore  mention’d, 
two  or  three  fmaller  Fibres ,  which,  after  having,  like 
the  others,  a  little  extended  themfelves  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Stone,  penetrate  into  the  Pulp,  and  are  dif- 
pers'd  therein.  Laftly,  there  are  in  all  the  Parts  of 
Peaches  a  very  great  Number  of  thefe  fmall  Fibres. 

But  notwithstanding  the  different  Dilpofition  of 
thefe  Fibres,  obferv’d  in  the  Fruits  here  mention’d, 
that  which  is  fingle  is  difpos’d  in  the  fame  Manner  in 
all,  i.e.  that  it  enters  the  Scone,  at  the  Bale,  and  after 
it  has  extended  it  felf  in  the  very  Subfiance  of  the 
Stone,  it  enters  the  middle  Cavity,  through  the  Point, 
where  the  Kernel  is  fufpended  by  its  Envelope . 

The  Stone  is  a  compos’d  Body,  though  at  firft  it 
appears  fimple.  Its  inner  Part  is  the  thinneft,  and  is 
alio  whiter,  denfer,  and  more  polifh’d  than  the  reft. 
Ic  derives  from  the  Medulla,  and  the  Manner  ’cis 
form’d  is  very  curious,  but  not  eafily  obferv’d. 
for  as  the  Fibre  of  the  Seed  does  not  penetrate  it  di- 
rcdly  through  the  Bafe,  but  only  through  the  Point, 
it  carries  along  with  it  a  confiderable  Parc  of  the  Me* 
dulla,  which  gathers  round  it,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
Parenchyma ;  lo  that  penetrating  into  the  Cavity  of 
the  Stone  through  the  Point,  that  Medulla ,  or  Paren¬ 
chyma,  which  furrounds  it,  enters  likewife,  and  being 
there  coagulated,  forms  in  the  whole  Extent  of  that 
Cavity  a  kind  of  white  Lining,  hard,  and  polifh’d. 
The  external  Parc  of  the  Stone,  which  is  the  chick- 
compos’d  of  fcveral  Parts,  which  are  precipi- 
tated  and  coagulated,  a9  in  Pears ;  with  this  Differ¬ 
ence  only,  that  in  Plumbs,  and  other  fuch  Fruits, 

1  e  precipitated  Parts  are  Rill  nearer  to  one  another, 
Md  are  not  onjy  contiguous,  but  form,  likewife,  a 
continu’d  Stone,  and  all  of  a  Piece.  It  is  fo  very  true 

*)ac  .  Stones  are  form’d  thus,  that  even  in  Pears  the 
'  one  is  the  fame,  efpecially  toward  the  Eye  of  the 
L,1.r ».  nnd  k  is  alfo  in  the  fame  Manner  that  in  Ani- 
!nas  Parts  of  the  Urine  which  are  precipitated, 
?r.?'  a  Gravel,  and  afterward  Stones.  But  we  mu  ft 
”  l‘rvT>  that  ns  in  the  Stones  of  Pears  there  is  a  Pa- 

mix’d  with  the  ftony  Corpufcles;  there  is 
"d  likewife,  in  the  Stones  of  Plumbs,  mix’d  with 
e  precipitated  and  coagulated  Parts.  ’Tis  true,  that 

ilia-  °ne  ^n8  form’d,  thofe  Parcs  are  not  fo  eafily 
bnguifii’d  ;  but,  notwithftanding,  the  Foundation 
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of  all  Stones  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  perfafl  Parenchyma * 
which  by  thofe  Precipitations  and  Coagulations  which 
gather  round  it,  fuffers  fuch  Alteration,  as  to  become 
dry  arid  hard  ;  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  thofe  Parts  which  are  coagulated. 

The  Nut,  analogous  to  which  is  the  Acorn,  con  lifts 
of  a  Shell,  Cortex,  and  Medulla.  The  Shell  confifts 
of  a  Co.it  and  Parenchyma,  deriv’d  from  the  Bark  and 
Wood  of  the  Tree.  The  Cortex  is  alfo  a  Body  com¬ 
pos’d  of  fcveral  different  Subftances  ;  its  Surface  is  a 
Duplicature  of  the  inner  Tunick  of  the  Shell,  which, 
towards  the  Bafe,  folds  it  felf,  and  extends  on  the 
Cortex ,  which  it  covers  aimoft  entirely  ;  of  which  we 
are  eafily  convinc’d,  when  we  examine  it.  For  we  fee 
then  that  the  Bafe  of  the  Cortex  is  continu’d  with  the 
Parenchyma  of  the  Coat,  from  which  it  is  not  fepa- 
rated  by  the  Skin.  Whence  ic  en lues,  that  the  fuper- 
ficial  Part  which  covers  aimoft  the  whole  Cortex,  and 
which  is  but  a  Continuation  of  the  Skin  of  the  Coat, 
is  not  found  in  the  Bale,  whereby  the  Cortex  and  Coac 
are  join’d.  The  inner  Parc  of  the  Cortex ,  which  is 
the  thickeft,  is  not  a  Parenchyma  fcmblable  to  the 
Coat,  but  mix’d  with  feveral  precipitated  and  coagu¬ 
lated  Parts;  as  in  the  Stones  I  have  deferib’d  already, 
and  are  even  intermix’d  with  feveral  Fibres,  or 
Branches  of  the  ligneous  Body  ;  with  this  Difference, 
that  in  the  Cortex  the  external  Fibres,  which  are  not 
appointed  to  nourifh  the  Seed  or  Kernel,  are  in  a  con¬ 
fiderable  Number,  coming  from  the  Parenchyma  of 
the  Coat,  to  enter  into  the  Cortex  through  the  Bafe, 
are  feparated  in  round  like  the  Threads  of  a  Puff,  and 
thus  extend  themfelves  on  the  Circumference  of  the 
Cortex,  as  far  as  the  Point,  between  the  Skin  and  the 
inner  Part  of  that  Cortex ,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
coagulated  Parenchyma .  As  for  the  inner  Fibre ,  which 
ferves  to  nourifh  the  Seed,  ’tis  always  fingle,  and  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Coat  between  the  two  others,  it  enters 
thro*  the  Bafe  of  the  Cortex, and  is  not  extended  in  the 
Body  of  that  Cortex ,  as  in  the  Body  of  the  Stones  of 
Plumbs,  to  go  and  unite  it  felf  to  the  Kernel  by  the 
Point,  but  pafles  directly  through  the  Center  of  the 
Bafe,  into  the  Medulla,  which  it  penetrates  and  runs 
throughout  its  whole  Length,  as  far  as  the  Point  of 
the  Cortex,  to  which  the  Skin  of  the  Kernel,  or  Seed , 
adhere.  But  whether  the  Medulla,  or  Pulp  of  the 
Kernel ,  arifes  from  the  Pith  of  the  Tree ,  or  the  cor¬ 
tical  Part  of  the  Fruit,  is  not  agreed. 

Berries,  as  Grapes,  &c.  are  compos’d  of  three 
Parts,  befides  Grains  of  a  ftony  Nature,  viz.  the 
Coat,  Parenchyma,  and  Fibres. 

The  Origin  of  the  Coat  is  the  fame,  as  in  the  other 
Fruits  heretofore  mention’d  ;  but  there  are  found  in 
thefe,  two  Sorts  of  Parenchyma:  The  firft,  call’d  ex¬ 
ternal  Parenchyma,  is  adherent  to  the  Coac  ;  and  as  it 
is  of  an  extreme  Acidity,  ’cis  commonly  fpic  out, 
when  thofe  Fruits  are  eaten.  Ic  derives  from  the  Pa¬ 
renchyma  of  the  Cortex  of  the  Branch,  and  the  Pores 
of  both,  as  well  as  of  the  Medulla,  are  vifibly  dif- 
pos’d  in  the  fame  Manner.  The  other,  call’d  the  in¬ 
ner  P arcnchym a,  is  that  which  is  commonly  eaten  ; 
its  Tafte  is  fo  grateful,  and  it  felf  fo  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate,  that  ic  feems  but  as  a  thicken’d  Juice,  though  ic 
be  a  true  Parenchyma ,  whofc  Pores  are  very  large, 
and  full  of  Liquor,  like  thofe  of  Oranges  and  Le¬ 
mons. 

There  are  alfo  in  thefe  Fruits ,  like  in  the  others,  two 
Sorts  of  Fibres .  The  external  ones  are  extended  in 
curve  Lines,  between  the  Coat  and  external  Paren¬ 
chyma,  from  the  Pedicle  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Flower ; 
and  though  they  be  not  always  in  the  fame  Number 
towards  the  Pedicle  \  however,  there  are  ten  found 
towards  the  Bafe  of  the  Flower,  five  of  which  ferve  to 
the  five  Leaves  of  the  Flower,  and  the  live  ethers  to 
the  Leaves  of  the  Calyx.  A9  for  the  inner  Fibres  two 
are  commonly  found  diametrically  oppofue  to  each 
other,  which,  cowards  the  Bafe  of  the  Flower,  are 
mixed  with  thole  already  mentioned,  and  being  di¬ 
vided  afterwards  into  fcveral  fmaller,  each  of  thefe 
fmall  Fibres  has  a  Grain  tied  to  it,  into  whole  Coat 
it  enters  by  two  Filaments,  one  whereof  anfwcra  to  the 

Bafe, 
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Bafe,  and  the  other  to  the  Point  of  the  Grain.  Thofe 
Fibres  are  all  white  and  big  enough  for  us  to  fee  ea- 
fi!y  •  when  cut  obliquely,  they  are  hollow,  and  true 
fpermacick  Vetfels,  fmee  they  have  vrry  near  the  fame 
Figure,  and  the  fame  Ufe  as  thofe  of  Animals. 

From  this  necefiary  and  accurate  Examen  of  the 
Flowers ,  and  Fruits  of  Plants ,  which,  I  hope,  will 
flatter  agreeably  the  Curiofity  of  the  Reader  j  I’ll 
proceed  to  the  Distribution  of  Plants  by  Mr.  Ray, 
into  25  Genera,  or  Claffes,  under  the  following  De¬ 
nominations  ;  and  from  that  to  their  Analyfis  and 
Virtues. 

The  firfb  Clafs  contains  imperfeft  Plants ,  fuch  as 
appear  to  want  the  Flower  and  Seed,  as  Corals , 
Sponges ,  Truffles >  Mofs.  The  2d  produce  Plants  of  an 
imperfect  Flower,  and  whofe  Seed  is  too  fmall  to  be 
difeerned  by  the  naked  Eye  j  fuch  are  Fern ,  Poly- 
pody ,  &c.  The  3d,  thofe  whofe  Flowers  want  Petala, 
as  Hops ,  Hemp,  Nettles ,  Docks ,  &c.  4th,  Thofe 
with  a  compound  Flower,  and  which  emic  a  milky 
Juice,  when  cut,  or  broke,  as  Lettuce ,  Dandelion , 
Succory ,  &c.  5th,  Thofe  of  a  compound  Flower  of 
a  difeous  Form,  and  whofe  Seed  is  winged  with 
Down,  as  Coltsfoot,  Flea-bane,  Sec. 

Note,  that  winged  Seed  are  fuch  as  have  Down  or 
Hairs  on  them,  whereby  the  Wind  taking  hold, 
blows  them  to  a  Diftance. 

The  6th  contains  Herb*  Capital, e,  or  thofe  whofe 
Flower  is  com  poled  of  long  filtulous  Flowers  gathered 
into  a  round  Head,  and  covered  with  a  fcaly  Coat,  as 
the  Thiftle,  great  Burdock ,  Blue  Bottle ,  &c.  7th,  Co - 
rymbyferous  Plants,  with  a  difeous  Flower,  but  no 
Down,  as  the  Daify,  Yarrow,  Corn -Mary gold.  See. 

Note,  That  Corymbus ,  among  the  antient  Botanifts, 
was  particularly  uled  to  exprefs  the  Bunches,  or 
Clufters  of  Ivy- berries.  Some  alfo  call  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk  of  a  Plant ,  when  fo  lubdivided, 
and  adorned  with  Flowers,  or  Fruits,  as  to  make 
a  round  fpherical  Figure,  by  this  Name  *,  as  the 
Tops  of  Leeks,  Onions ,  and  the  like  5  and  others 
confound  the  Word  with  Umbrella ,  which  ex- 
pr riles  the  flowery  Tops  of  fuch  Plants  as  have 
their  Branches  and  Flowers  fpread  round,  into 
the  Form  of  an  Umbrella.  But  among  the  mo¬ 
dern  Botanifts ,  Corymbus  is  chiefly,  for  a  com¬ 
pound  difeous  Flower,  whofe  Seeds  are  not  pap- 
pous,  e.  do  not  fly  away  in  Down,  nor  blown 
any  whereabout  with  the  Wind. 

The  8th  contains  Plants  with  a  perfett  Flower,  but 
only  one  Seed  to  each  Flower,  as  Valerian,  Agrimony , 
Brunet,  Sec.  <)th,  Umbelliferous ,  or  thole  of  live  Pe- 
tala,  fpread  out  like  an  Umbrella,  and  two  Seeds  to 
each  Flower.  Th  s  is  a  very  large  Genus  of  Plants , 
and  are  dill inguiflied  by  the  fame  Author  into  feven 
Species,  viz.  thofe  with  a  broad  flat  Seed,  like  a 
Leaf,  as  wild  Garden  Parfnips  ;  with  a  longifh  and 
larger  Seed  l well ing  in  the  Middle,  as  Cow  Weed ,  and 
•wild  Chervil',  with  a  fhorter  Seed,  as  Angelica  j  with 
the  tuberous  Root,  as  the  Earth-nut',  with  a  fmall 
{baited  Seed,  as  Caraways ,  Saxifrage,  and  Brunet', 
with  a  rough  hairy  Seed ,  as  Parjly  and  wild  Carrot', 
with  entire  Leaves  lubdivided  into  Jags,  as  Sanic/e, 
and  Thorough- Wax.  The  xorh  contains  Stellate 
Plants,  whole  Leaves  grow  round  the  Stalks  at  certain 
Intervals  in  Form  of  Stars,  as  Mug- weed,  wild  Mad¬ 
der,  Crofs  wort,  Mollugo,  Afpcrula,  or  Woodruff, 
(la  lli  tun,'  or  Ladies  Bed  Straw,  Aparine,  or  Cleavers , 
Rttbia  TinShrum,  or  Dycr'sMaddcr  j  to  which  may  be 
added,  as  a  kin  to  this  Genus,  the  Nfturtium  indi¬ 
cant,  Indian  Crefs ,  or  Yellow  Lark  Spur.  The  11th, 
Rough  leav'd  Plants,  which  have  their  Leaves  placed 
alternately,  nr  in  no  certain  Order  along  the  Stalks, 
as  l  Lunacy  Tongue,  Mo  ufe. -Ear,  See.  12th,  Stiff  ruti * 
ces,  or  vcrticiliate  Plants,  whofe  Leaves  grow  by 
Fairs  on  their  Stalks,  one  Leaf  right  again ft  another, 
the  Flower  being  monopetalous,  and  ufually  in  Form 


of  a  Helmet.  The  fame  Author  makes  two  Spcci-s 
of  thefe  verticillate  Plants.  1.  The  FruSficofe,  ^ 
fuch  whofe  Superficies  is  perennial  ;  thefe  again  hav- 
either  a  plain  Flower,  as  the  Cham* dry s  vulgaris 
Thucrium,  and  the  Marum  Syriacum ,  or  a  Flower 
with  a  Lip,  called  labiated  Flower  \  or  one  foniethi'no 
in  the  Form  of  a  Helmet,  called  Galeated,  a;  the  ff 
cria  Stecchos,  Hyjfopus,  Rofmarinus,  Satureia,  bhnm 
vulgar  e.  Thy  mum  vulgare,  and  the  Folium  Montanuil 
2.  The  Herbace *,  or  fuch,  whofe  Stalks  are  not  v-' 
rennial  ;  thefe  are  the  Me  nth*.  Verbena ,  Diftmnv.' 
Creticus,  Origanum,  Major  ana,  Ocimttm,  Honuhnim 
Galeopfis ,  Nepcla,  Betonica ,  Prunella ,  Staclys ,  Clj>:0[ 
podium  vulgare,  Lamiurn,  Molucca,  Hedra  Terrrjh], 
Galericttlata ,  Calamintha,  Meliffa,  Marrubim  com. 
tnune ,  nigrum,  &  aqitaticum ,  Cham*pilys,  Scarodonw. 

S  cord  turn ,  Bugula,  Syderitis ,  Cardiaca. 

The  13th  contains  the  Polyf per mous  Plants, 
are  thofe  which  have  more  than  four  Seeds  fucceedin<» 
each  Flower,  without  any  certain  Order  or  Numb^ 
Thefe  are  alfo  fubdivided  into  1.  Such  as  have  a  Ccd\x 
or  Perianthium ,  confiding  either,  firfb  of  three  Leaves 
and  the  Flower  Tripetalous,  as  Plantana  Aquatm,  and 
the  Sagittaria,  both  Water-Plants,  or  the  Flower  ft. 
lypetalous ,  and  the  Calyx  falling  with  it,  as  the  Chill 
donium  minus,  or  remaining  after  the  Flower  is  drop, 
ped,  as  in  the  Hepatica  mobilis.  Secondly,  Of  live 
Leaves,  in  fome  deciduous  with  the  Flower,  as  in 
the  Ranunculus ;  in  others  Perennial,  as  in  the  Htflc. 
bortis  niger  ferulaceus  $  or  Annual,  as  in  the  Flos 
Adonis.  Thirdly,  Of  eight  Leaves,  as  the  Maha and 
Alcea.  Fourthly,  Of  ten  Leaves,  as  the  Caryspty!igt 
Fragaria,  Pent  aphy  llum.  Torment  ilia,  Argentine,  /}!■ 
thcea,  and  Pentapbylloide. 

2.  Such  as  have  no  Calyx,  or  Peri  ant  hium,  as  the 
Clematitis ,  Filipendula,  Ulmaria ,  Anemone- Ekmrm, 
Pulfatilla ,  &c. 

In  the  fourteenth,  are  the  Bacciferous  Plants,  or 
fuch  as  bear  ^  Berries,  as  Briony,  Honey -Suckle,  Mi¬ 
nt  on- Seal,  Lilly  of  the  Valley,  Nightfhade,  AJparagts, 
See.  The  15th  contains  the  Multftliquous,  or  Corn* 
culate  Plants ,  which  after  each  Flower,  produce  fevc- 
ral  long,  flender  Siliqu*,  or  Cafes,  wherein  their  Seed 
is  contained,  as  Orpine ,  Navel- wort.  Bears -Fool,  Co¬ 
lumbines,  See.  The  1 6th,  Vafculiferous  Plants ,  with 
a  Monopet alous  Flower,  and  which  after  each  Flower, 
have  a  Veflel  befides  the  Calyx,  containing  the  Seed; 
which  is  fomecimes  divided  into  Cells.  They  have 
their  Monopetalous  Flower,  either  uniform,  or  dilform. 
The  former  have  all  their  See.ds  divided,  i.  Into  two 
Partitions,  as  the  Hyofcyamus,  lncotiana,  Priapeia, 
and  the  Gentiana.  2.  Into  three  Partitions,  as  the 
Convolvulus,  Speculum  Veneris,  Trachclium ,  Repunai- 
lus,  or  Campanula,  Repun  cuius  Corniculatus,  3* 
Into  four  Partitions,  as  the  Stramonium.  Thofe  of 
the  latter  Kind,  which  have  a  difForm  Moiopotelous 
Flower,  as  the  Lin  aria  Pingtii  cula,  Antirrl  )mm, 
Arftolochia,  Scrophttlaria,  Digitalis ,  Pedicular  is,  M-* 
lampyrtim ,  Etipkrafia,  Sec.  Mr.  Ray  makes  three 
C lalles  of  this  vafculiferous  Plants,  which  I  have  re¬ 
duced  here  into  one ;  and  therefore  proceed  to  the 
20th,  which  contains  the  leguminous  Plants ,  or  fuch 
as  bear  Pulfe,  with  a  papilionaceous  Flower,  confid¬ 
ing  of  four  Parts,  joined  at  the  Edges,  as  Pea  ft,  Bwf* 
Vetches,  Tares,  Lentil,  Liquorice,  Trefoil ,  &c. 

2 ill,  Plants  with  a  true  Bulbofe  Root,  as  Garlwu 
Daffodil ,  Hyacinth,  Saffron ,  See.  The  2  a d ,  ^ 
whofe  Roots  approached  nearly  to  the  Bulbcjc  Form, 
as  Flower- dc- Us,  Cuckow-  Pint,  Baflard  Hellebore,  &c* 

The  23d,  Culmiferous  Plants,  with  a  grafiy  L-af,  an( 
an  imperfedt  Flower,  having  a  fmooth,  hollow -joint¬ 
ed  Stalk,  with  a  Jong,  fharp- pointed  Leal  at  caci 
Joint,  and  the  Seeds  contained  in  a  chafly  Hum, 
Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  Oats,  and  moll  Kinds  ot 
The  24th,  Plants  with  a  grafiy  Leaf,  but  not 
f crons,  with  an  im  per  left  or  damineous  Mower,  as 

Ruffes,  Cats- Tail,  Sec.  And  in  the  25th  are  contain¬ 
ed  Plants,  whofe  Place  of  Growth  is  uncertain,  chic  y 
Water-Plants ,  as  the  Water -Lilly,  Milk  Wort ,  Me'¥‘ 
tail,  See.  ,c 
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T  has  been  the  Opinion  of  fome  among  the  ancient 
„  that  Plants  ufed  to  degenerate,  i.  e.  that  a 

K  of  one  Kind  was  ofcen  changed  into  that  of 

F  her  viler  Kind-  ThuS’  la‘d  they’  Wheat  de§e- 
“"rated  into  Darnel,  Barley  into  Oats,  Ocimttm  into 

le„mllum,  Syfymbrium  into  Mint,  Caulis  into  Rapa, 

The  Plantule  or  Stamen  of  the  future  Vegetable, 

Vl  hold  to  exift  in  the  Seed*  fo  that  to  produce 

f  h  a  Plexus,  or  Organifm,  a  Matter  lo  and  fo  pre- 

red  is  required  ;  and  added  that  the  Matter  in  the 
Soil  where  the  Seed  is  lodged,  being  fuch  as  is  inca¬ 
se  of  producing  the  faid  Plexus,  it  muft  neceffarily 
Ln ae  into  another  of  a  different  Nature  from  that  of 
the  Seed  required,  though  in  fome  Refpe&s  alike,  and 
approaching  thereto:  Thus  Darnel  and  Wheat  in 
many  Refptds  agree;  fo  alfo  Serpyllum  and  Ocimum , 
&c  ^  They  allowed,  however,  that  there  was  no  De¬ 
generation  in  the  Root »  but  only  in  the  Seed,  inaf- 
much  as  the  Root  already  fuppofes  a  perfe&  Organi¬ 
zation.  But  our  lateft  and  beft  Botanifts  maintain 
fuch  a  Degeneration,  or  Tranfmutation,  to  be  a  Chi¬ 
mera;  nor,  but  they  allow  that  a  Plants  by  being 
tranfplanted  to  an  improper  Soil,  or  Sun,  may  be  de¬ 
praved  ;  fo  as  a  Dutch  Rofe  of  an  hundred  Leaves 
may  only  produce  another  Rofe  far  Abort  thereof  in 
Number  of  Leaves,  Colour,  Smell,  £s?r.  Such  a  De¬ 
pravation  is  poffible,  and  frequently  happens ;  but  a 
fpecihck  Transformation  feems  out  of  the  Power  of 
Nature  ;  a  new  Form  ever  fuppofing  a  new  Genera¬ 
tion,  which  again  fuppofes  a  Corruption  of  the  former 
Kind,  founded  on  this  Axioma,  Corruptio  uniusy  eft 
Generatio  alterius. 

Before  we  attempt  to  enumerate,  to  make  the  Ana- 
Jyfis,  and  difcover  the  Virtues  of  the  Plants ,  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  feveral  Gaffes,  or  Genera  abovementioned, 
which  M.  Tournefort  reduces  to  fourteen,  as  lefs  bur- 
rhenfome  to  the  Memory,  it  is  proper  to  define  cer¬ 
tain  Terms,  which  are  to  be  ufed  in  the  Sequel, 
and  inform  the  Reader  of  the  Rule  obferved  in  the 
Difcovery  of  thefe  feveral  Things. 

By  the  Chymical  Analyfis  of  Plants  is  underftood 
the  Separation  of  their  Principles,  by  Fire  and  conve¬ 
nient  Veffels,  to  effedt  which,  frefh  Plants  are  di¬ 
alled  in  Alembicks,  in  Balneo  Maria ;  or  elfe  be¬ 
fore  they  are  diftilled,  they  are  put  into  Fermentation 
or  Digeftion  for  fome  Time,  according  to  the  Nature 
of  the  PlantSy  and  the  Defigns  of  the  Artift.  The 
Subftances  extradted  from  them  are  to  be  divided  into 
Portions,  of  five  or  fix  Ounces  each.  That  their  re- 
fpeftive  Charadler  may  be  examined  feparately  ;  by 
that  Means,  are  extra&ed,  their  Flegma,  fpirituous 
"Water,  or  ardent  Spirit  of  Plants.  When  the  Di (fil¬ 
iation  is  ended,  the  Grounds  left  are  put  into  a  Cor - 
m,  whence  by  a  graduate  Fire,  are  cxtradled  from 
almofl  all  Plants  an  urinous  Spirit,  a  concrete  volatile 
Salt,  and  a  feetid  Oil.  From  the  Caput  Mortuum  lixi¬ 
viated,  is  fc  para  ted  by  Filtration  and  Evaporation,  the 
Salt  which  was  mixed  with  the  Earth.  Without  this 
Operation  it  would  be  impoffible  to  difcover  which 
Sort  of  Salts  are  contained  in  Plants ,  and  which  Salt 
is  predominant ;  which  muff  be  as  neceffarily  known, 
to  difcover  the  Virtues  of  Plants ,  and  before  they 
can  be  employed  with  any  Appearance  of  Succefs  in 
Medicine. 

To  proceed  with  fome  Order  in  that  Difcovery,  we 
muft  previoufiy  know  what’s  underftood  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Salts  found  in  Plants ,  fince  they  all  contain 
fome  of  thofc  Salts,  more  or  lefs ;  therefore, 

1.  By  Alkaly  and  acid  Salt ,  are  underftood  thofe 
two  Sorts  of  Salts,  to  which  our  modern  Phyficians 
kn(l  Chymifls  have  given  thofe  Names ;  and  which 
are  eafier  underftood  than  defined. 

2,  By  cjjhitial  Salt  is  underflood  that  formed  by  the 
Lryffallifation  of  the  Juice  of  Plants. 

3-  By  volatile  Salt  is  underftood  the  Salt,  which  by 
Diftillation  through  the  Cornttc ,  adheres  at  the 
*op  of  the  Vefiel. 

4*  By  th t  fixed  or  fixt  Salt ,  is  underftood  the  Salt 
drafted  by  Elixiviation,  from  the  Afhea  of  burnt 


PlantSy  or  from  the  Caput  Mortuum ,  of  thofe  which 
are  analyfed. 

This,  'cis  true,  informs  us  of  the  Difference  of 
thofe  feveral  Salts ;  but  how  fhall  we  know  if  they  are 
all  contained  in  the  Planty  or  only  in  Part;  or  which 
is  the  Predominant?  By  the  following  Means. 

1.  The  acid  Salt  is  difeovered,  by  being  mixed 
with  Salt  of  Tartary  or  Spirit  of  Sal- Armoniack,  or 
like  Matters,  with  which  Acids  ferment  commonly. 
The  Acids  are  alfo  difeovered  by  the  blue  Paper, 
which  they  change  red  by  Degrees,  from  a  very  pale 
red  to  a  very  high  one. 

2.  The  Spirit  of  Nitre,  of  Salt,  of  Sulphury  of  Vi¬ 
triol,  and  other  Acids ,  are  employed  with  Succefs,  to 
difcover  the  Salt  Alkaly ;  for  thofe  Acids  ferment  with 
the  Alkaly . 

3.  As  the  Sal- Armoniack  is  eafily  difeovered,  by 
its  urinous  volatile  Salt,  Botanifts  and  Chymifts  make 
Ufe  of  the  Oil  of  Tartar  to  difcover  if  there  is  any 
armoniack  Salt  in  PlantSy  for  then  they  exhale  an 
urinous  Spirit,  like  to  that  exhaled  from  Urine,  or 
the  armoniack  Salt  itfelf. 

4.  As  the  Character  of  Nitre  is  difeovered  by  Deto¬ 
nation,  ’tis  thought,  that  the  fureft  Expedient  to  know 
nitrous  Subftances,  is  by  throwing  them  upon  burning 
Coals. 

5.  Every  Body  knows  that  the  chief  Quality  of  Vi¬ 
triol  is  to  turn  Black  the  Infufion  of  Galls,  there¬ 
fore  the  Matters  under  Examination  are  to  be  mixed 
with  that  Infufion. 

6.  To  know  if  there  is  any  Sulphur  in  fome  Matter, 
that  Matter  muft  be  put  into  Digeftion,  in  a  very 
ftrong  Spirit  of  Wine.  If  the  fame  Matter  burn  eafily, 
’tis  a  certain  Sign  that  they  contain  abundance  of  ful- 
phureous  Particles.  The  Elateriumy  when  dry,  bums 
at  the  Candle,  and  the  Sedum  majus  vulgare  of  C.  Bo - 
hinusy  does  not  burn,  therefore  the  former  contains  a 
fulphurous  Matter,  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  latter 
oleaginous  Subftances,  when  mixed,  makes  a  Ladder 
when  with  Oil  of  Tartar. 

With  the  Affiftance  of  thefe  Elucidations,  we’ll 
proceed  to  the  Enumeration  of  the  Plants,  and  to  the 
Difcovery  of  their  feveral  Qualities  and  Virtues,  in  an 
alphabetical  Order,  as  the  mod  agreeable  to  our 
Work,  contenting  our  felves  with  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  thofe  which  are  better  known,  and  more  ufe- 
ful  5  for  we  cannot  undertake  in  this  Treatife  to  exa¬ 
mine  all  the  Particularities  of  the  Vegetable  Worlds 
which  have  been  the  Subjedt  of  feveral  very  large 
Volumes :  Though  what  we  have  faid  already  of  Bo¬ 
tany,  is  fufficient  for  a  whole  Treatife.  But  as  I 
defign  to  oblige  our  Readers  as  far  astheLimit9l 
have  preferib’d  fo  my  felf  will  admit ;  l  cannot  help 
giving  them  the  following  (Fort  Herborifation . 

Acetosa  Pratensis,  or  Sorrely  with  long  Leaves. 
The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  not  four,  as  Matthiolus  be¬ 
liev’d  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  bitter,  very 
aftringent,  and  changes  but  very  little  blue  Paper  into 
red  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Leaves  change  it  as 
much  as  Allttm  does.  The  red  of  the  Leaves  keeps 
on,  and  chat  of  the  Root  difappears.  The  ejfential 
Salt  of  Sorrel  is  a  Mixture  of  Sal  Ammoniac  and  of 
Nitre .  In  the  Roots  thofe  two  Sorts  of  Salts  are 
united  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  foetid  Oil,  and  with 
much  Earth  ;  and  in  the  Leaves  they  are  diftblv’d  in 
a  very  great  Quantity  of  Phlegm.  There  is  no  Vi¬ 
triol  in  SorreL 

The  Virtues  of  the  Parts  of  Sorrel  are  different : 
The  Roots ,  wherein  Sal  Ammoniac ,  Sulphur,  and 
Earth  are  predominant,  carries  off  the  Digues  which 
obftrudt  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Vifcera ; 
they  are  preferib’d  in  Decodtions,  aperitive  Diet- 
Drinks,  ddV.  The  Leaves ,  on  the  contrary,  which 
are  very  four,  are  cooling,  and  hinder  the  too  great 
Fermentation  of  the  Blood,  and  the  too  great  Effer- 
vefcence  of  the  Bile.  The  Ufe  of  the  Roots  and 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  a  good  Remedy  for  the 
Scurvy. 

Althaea,  Majim allow,  Mar  if  on  and  Mr.  Ray 

5  B  have 
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have  taken  the  Flower  of  this  Plant  to  be  of  five  til 
Leaves ,  though  M.  Tournefort  fays,  that  it  is  all  of  a  rL 
Piece.  The  Leaves  of  Mafimallows  are  glutinous,  Vl 
infipid,  and  do  not  change  the  blue  Paper.  The  Roots  ' 
have  the  fame  Tafte,  but  change  a  little  the  blue  Pa-  * 
per.  The  glutinous  Juice  of  this  Plant  appears  to  be  ° 
a  Mixture  of  a  great  deal  of  Phlegm,  of  a  confider-  * 

able  Portion  of  Earth,  Acid,  and  Sulphur. 

All  Authors  agree  that  this  Plant  fweetens  the  a 
Blood,  and  is  emollient.  It  not  only  blunts  the  cor-  o 
rofive  Saks,  but  likewife  foftens  the  Fibres*  when  too  » 
much  {train’d,  and  reftores  them  to  their  natural  Mo-  1 
tion,  and  thereby  appeafes  Pain.  In  Diet-Drinks,  or  ' 
Ti fanes y  they  are  an  excellent  Remedy  for  a  violent  1 
Cough ;  and  in  the  Nepkrilick  for  tht  Retention  of  1 
Urine,  attended  with  Inflammation.  3Ti$  alfo  ad-  a 
minifter’d,  for  the  fame  Maladies,  in  Syrups,  Tablettes,  £ 
or  Lozenges  *  in  Lohoch  in  Clyfters  for  the  Inflam-  1 
mations  of  the  Abdomen  ;  in  Unguentum  for  the  Scia-  j 
tick  and  Rheumatifm  5  to  refolve  Tumours  with  In¬ 
flammation  ;  in  Poultices  with  Milk,  to  bring  thofe  i 
Tumours  to  Suppuration  when  the  Matter  is  difpos’d 

for  it,  &c.  .  .  r  ! 

Aster,  paluftris  luteus ,  folio  longion,  lanuginojo , 

Star-wort,  or  Cole-wort.  This  Plant  is  very  common,  1 
though  known  but  to  very  few  ;  its  Root  is  an  Aflem-  ■ 
blage  of  feveral  white  Fibres,  waving,  of  four  or  five 
Inches  long,  of  half  a  Line  thick,  tied  to  the  Head, 
whence  iflfues  fome  Filaments  or  Threads,  which  run¬ 
ning  between  two  Earths,  ferves  to  the  Multiplication 
of  that  Plant ;  its  Stalks  grow  three  or  four  together, 
of  a  Foot  and  a  half,  or  two  high  ;  they  are  fometimes 
purple  towards  the  Bottom,  one  and  a  half,  or  two 
Lines  thick,  branched  a- top,  full  of  Medulla ,  and 
covered  with  Down,  or  Ihort  Hairs;  the  lower 
Leaves  are  half  a  Foot  long,  and  an  Inch,  or  an  Inch 
and  a  half  broad,  piked  at  both  Ends,  a  little  waved, 
or  watered  on  the  Edges,  covered  with  Hairs,  like 
to  thofe  of  the  Stalks,  but  fometimes  longer,  raifed 
with  a  thick,  whitifh,  or  purple  Rib,  a  little  round 
underneath;  this  Rib  fprouts  forth  fome  Fibres, 
which  extend  obliquely  on  the  Edges.  The  Leaves 
which  accompany  the  Stalks  are  alternate,  of  three  or 
four  Inches  long;  they  fometimes  grow  higher  to¬ 
wards  the  Top,  where  they  feize  half  the  Stalk,  by  a 
round  Bafe,  of  very  near  an  Inch  broad  ;  the  Branches 
are  clofe  enough  towards  the  Stalk,  and  are  divided 
into  three  Twigs,  each  of  which  fupports  a  radiate, 
■yellow  Flower,  of  an  Inch,  or  an  Inch  and  a  half 
broad.  The  Difk  of  the  Flower  is  com pofed  of  very 
near  350  other  (mall  Flowers,  of  three  Lines  high, and 
divided  into  five  Points,  with  a  very  iliort  and  forked 
Filament;  the  Crown  is  of  50  or  60  fmall  Flowers  of 
the  fame  Colour,  which  have  very  near  ten  Lines  in 
length,  or  half  a  Line  in  breadth.  The  Embrio’s  of 
the  Grains,  which  lupport  the  fmall  Flowers,  and 
half  fmall  Flowers,  are  white,  fine,  and  of  a 
Line  high;  in  Procefs  of  Time  they  grow  big¬ 
ger  and  brown,  and  their  Acgreet,  which  is  white, 
is  very  near  three  Lines  high.  The  Root  of 
this  Plant  is  very  bitter,  acerb,  and  oily,  it  fmells 
like  Hay  overheaten  ;  its  Leaves  are  bitter,  likewife, 
but  without  Aftriftion.  1c  delights  in  humid  Places, 
blows  in  July,  Augttft ,  and  September ,  and  towards 
the  latter  End  of  Augttft  its  Grains  ripen.  Its  Root  is 
far  better  drawn  in  the  Memoirs  of  Pena  and  Lobel , 
than  in  the  Miflory  of  the  Plants  of  Lions. 

Ac. in mon  1  a,  Agrimony ,  is  of  a  fliptick  Tafte,  a 
little  I  alt,  and  mixM  with  fome  Acrimony,  and  chan¬ 
ges  a  little  blue  Paper ;  which  makes  one  believe  that 
it  contains  a  Salt  which  approaches  very  near  the  vi- 
ttiulated  Tartar,  or  the  Salt  of  Coral  made  with  Spi¬ 
ne  of  Vcrdigrcafc.  This  Salt  in  Acrimony  is  mix’d 
with  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur,  and  with  much  Earth; 
therefore  *tis  ajlringcnt ,  deter  five ,  vulnerary >  and  ape¬ 
ritive.  Acrimony  is  very  good  inchronick  Maladies  j 
lor  it  abforbs  anti  indies  the  thicken'd  lymph  a  which 
oec.ifions  them.  ’Tis  usM  in  Dirt  Drinks,  Decodlions, 
and  in  aperitive,  cooling,  anil  vulneiary  Draughts,  or 
juleps.  This  is  of  a  very  great  Succour  in  the  (pit¬ 


ting  of  Blood,  in  the  Bloody  Flux,  and  in  the  k 
flammacion  of  the  Liver.  Apply’d  externally 
vulnerary,  and  proper  to  refolve  the  Tumours  of 


Scrotum ,  or  Purle  ;  and  of  all  other  Parts  where  ther 
is  Inflammation.  Targus  affures  usa  ’tis  boil’d  in  L 
of  Wine,  with  Bran  of  Whear,  and  apply’d  on  the 
Part. 

Alchimilla  Montana,  Pcrfepier.  Ivlr.  p, 
affures  us,  that  the  Flower  of  this  Plant  Is  compos’d 

of  four  Leaves  ;  but  M,  Lourneforl  fays,  that  it  is  L 
mineous ,  and  that  Mr.  Ray  has  miftook  the  Calix 
the  Flower,  which  is  all  of  one  Piece.  J.  Bvthin 
will  have  its  Root  black  and  hollow  ;  in  France\i 
folid,  and  yellowifh  :  The  whole  Plant,  there,  is  very 
infipid;  but  here,  Mr.  Ray  and  Lobel  fay,  that  k  is 
acerb.  Fabius  Columna ,  who  gives  an  excellent  fi. 
gure  of  it,  and  to  whofe  Defcription  nothing  is  want, 
ing  but  that  of  the  Flower ,  obferves,  that  the  £knrg 
of  Pena  and  Lobel ,  of  the  Engl  ip  Pcrfepier ,  is  very 
bad  ;  that  of  Taberna  Mon  tarns ,  who  calls  it  Scanty 
minor,  is  not  better  ;  and  that  of  Park  in  [on  work. 

AlchimillaSupina,  Knawel.  Tournefort  lay? 
that  Mr.  Ray  is  in  the  right  to  place  this  Plant  ar.^* 
the  ft  amine  eus,  but  that  he  has  varied  in  the  Defcrip! 
tion  of  its  Flower,  by  pretending  that  it  is  of  live 
fmall  greenijh  Leaves ,  than  agree  that  that  Part  iTiould 
be  rather  call’d  the  Calix,  and  that  the  Seed  fupportid 
that  Calix.  bourne fort  gives  this  Defcription  of  the 
Parts  of  that  Plant :  The  Flowers  grow  in  \\wi[ 
Bunches,  in  the  Arm-pits  of  the  Leaves,  and  at  the 
Extremities  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  live  very 
Ihort  Stamina,  which  grow  from  the  Bottom  of  the 
Calix  with  yellow  Tops ;  the  Calix  is  of  a  whole 
Piece,  of  two  Lines  long,  greenijh,  open’d  a-top.and 
divided  into  five  Points,  ..diminifhing  coward  the  Bo:- 
tom,  in  the  Form  of  a  Pipe,  a  little  (well'd  ;  after  the 
Stamina  are  wither’d,  the  Piftil  plac’d  at  the  Bodhi 
of  the  Pipe  becomes  a  Grain,  fome  what  oval,  ivhi- 
tifh,  and  of  a  Line  long;  and  then  the  Calix gm 
hard,  and  yellowilh. 

Alkekengi,  Winter  Cherry.  Its  Leaves  sic a- 
cerb,  and  bitter  ;  they  do  not  change  the  blue  Paper, 
but  the  Fruit  changes  it  very  much.  .It  appears,  at 
firft,  fourifh,  and  afterwards  bitter;  which  nukes  one 
conjecture,  that  in  the  Fruit  of  that  Plant  there  is  a 
Salt  approaching  very  near  the  Oxyfal  angelt  jah\ 
mix’d  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  fetid  Oil.  In  the 
Leaves  that  Salt  is  too  well  wrapp’d  up  in  fulphurous 
and  terreftrial  Particles  to  be  felt.  The  Alktkm  is 

O 

very  aperitive  and  diur  click,  Di  of  cor  ides  us’d  to  give 
it  for  the  Green  Si  chiefs,  and  Retention  of  Urine. 
Arnatid  de  Villcncuve >  and  Cefalpinus ,  ad  vim  1  die 
Dropfical,  and  thofe  who  had  a  Retention  ot  Urine, 
to  drink  Wine  wherein  had  been  bruis’d  three  or  lour 
Fruits  of  this  Plant.  The  Fruit  of  Alkckengi  is  pre¬ 
par’d  into  Troches . 

Alysson,  incanttm  hit  turn.  The  Figure  of  Clufis 
is  good,  but  he  has  mi  (look  in  the  Ddcription  oi  the 
Flower,  which  is  not  of  four  Leaves,  nor  ol  five, 
he  pretends. 

;  Am  a  a  a  n  r  ii  us,  Silveftris ,  vulgaris.  The  lyd 
of  the  Amaranth  we  fpealc  of,  is  whitilh,  fometimes 
purple,  of  very  near  half  a  Foot  long,  divided  m[,J 
i  hairy  Fibres ,  the  Stems  lie  on  the  Ground,  branchMi 
5  of  very  near  a  Foot  Jong,  of  two  or  three  L|K’S 
,  thick,  redd  ifliy  full  of  Juice,  garni  fil'd  with  iilternM 
Flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  Parietary,  of  very  near  two 
1  Inches  long,  the  Tail  included,  which  is  very  fmc> 

-  and  almofl  as  long  as  the  reft  of  the  Leal,  whmh'j 
t  of  a  pale  green ,  fometimes,  with  purple  Borders,  0 

-  (even  or  eight  Lines  broad,  divided  into two  up* 
Parts  by  a  Rib,  which  extends  from  one  End  n> 110 

.1  other.  The  Arm- pits  are  fill'd  with  feveral  ly^y 
;  heap’d  upon  one  another,  like  Clufleis  of  Grapt^» 

-  each  Flower  lias  commonly  three  Leaves,  very  nario^i 
and  very  picked,  plaited  like  11  Spout,  of  a  Lim 11  * 

h  whitifh,  and  the  U irk  gieenifii :  From  the  MiddM 
r,  the  Flower  rifts  an  oval  and  pointed  Pillil,  cnviroi*  '• 
a-  with  three  very  I! nr  S lamina,  fe.ircea  Line  in  E^'pP* 
c-  each  fupporiing  a  ViJIowilh  lop:  1  hat  1  11  1 

V  ’  Luinvij 


1 


b  o  ta  n  r: 


.  ;n  Time,  a  Capfula  oF  a  Line  long,  oval,  flat, 
COmfb’ranous,  and  terminated  by  a  fmall  Fillet;  ’[is 
mem  ’d  of  two  Pieces  which  carry  one  upon  the 
comp0*  ^  Capfula  is  found  a  Seed,  almoft  round, 

u)  k  (Fining,  polifh’d,  and  which  has  the  Form  of 
r  '\;i  This  Plant  is  found  during  the  whole  Sum- 
*1^  and  Autumn,  in  Gardens,  in  the  Yards  of  Hou- 

ASACAMPSEROS,  Orpin.  This  Plant  analiz’d, 

'  es  a  great  deal  of  Acid,  fome  Earth  and  Oil,  a 
Efficient  Quantity  of  volatile  concrete  Salt ;  fo  that 
h  re  is  Room  to  believe  that  it  contains  an  aluminous 
Sait  mix’d  with  Sal  Ammoniac ,  wrapp’d  up  in  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  Sulphur.  ’Tis  deierfive ,  aft  r  in  gent,  and 
vulnerary.  Apply’d  externally ,  it  haftens  the  Suppu¬ 
ration  of  Tumours. 

An  40  al is,  Flore  caruleo.  Calves- Snout,  in  French 
Mouron.  Its  Flower  is  divided  into  five  Quarters,  and 
its  Fruit ,  which  is  fpherical,  lofes  half  its  Coat  when 
the  Seeds  are  ripe.  Tragus  fays,  that  a  Glafs  of  Wine 
in  which  the  Anagalis  has  been  boil’d  for  a  very  fhorc 
Time,  is  a  good  Remedy  again  ft  the  Plague,  provided 
the  Patient  keeps  his  Bed ,  not  to  interrupt  the  Sweat 
which  that  Liquor  provokes.  He  orders  the  fame 
Remedy  to  thofe  who  have  been  bit  by  a  Viper,  or  by 
a  mad  Dog  ;  and  advifes  them  to  wafh  the  Wound 
with  it,  and  to  apply  the  Herb  to  it.  Hartman ,  Myn- 
jicht,  Rolfinfius,  Michael ,  Willis ,  and  feveral  others, 
prize  much  the  Ufe  of  this  Plant  in  the  Mania\  and 
even  when  thofe  afflicted  with  a  continual  Fever  art 
delirious,  or  light  headed,  if  the  Anagalis  be  taken  in 
D  scoff  ion,  or  fteep'd  in  Spirit  of  Wine.  The  Extrad 
has  the  fame  Virtues.  Simon  Pauli  fpeaks  of  a  Cata- 
plafma,  or  Poultice,  of  Anagalis  boil’d  in  Urine,  as  of 
a  Remedy  us’d  in  his  Country. 

Anon  is,  Reft- borrow.  Its  Flowers  are  difpos’d 
three  and  three,  and  purple;  its  Leaves  have  a  legu¬ 
minous  Tafte,  and  (link.  The  Anonis  is  very  ape - 
ritive  and  diuretick\  the  Roots  are  preferib’d  in  Diet- 
Drinks  and  Apozems ;  the  Water  of  the  whole  Plant 

is  diftilPd  while  in  Flower.  All  thefe  Preparations 
are  very  good  for  the  yellow  Jaundice ,  for  the  Calcu - 
lus,  for  the  Supprefiion  of  the  Menfes ,  and  for  the 
Piles,  when  they  are  inflamed.  The  Decodion  of 
this  Plant  is  very  deterjive ,  and  us’d  with  Succels  in 
the  Scurvy  to  wafh  the  Mouthfand  clean  the  Gums. 

Aparin e,  vulgaris,  Goofegrafs,  in  French  Gra - 
t-m ,  or  Rieble.  Pauli  afiures  us,  that  in  Denmark 
they  ufe  the  Water  diftill’d  from  this  Plant  in  the 
Pains  of  the  Breaft  ;  fome  drink  it  for  the  Plai¬ 
nly. 

A  mum  ,  pahftrc ,  S  mall  age ,  in  French  Ache. 
Cirdui  fays,  that  the  Apium  Sativum,  which  is  our 
Celery,  differs  in  nothing  from  the  Smallage ,  or  Ache, 
hut  m  the  Culture.  This  Plant  is  bitter,  acerb,  and 
aiomatvck.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  oily  volatile 
Salt,  by  which  the  ammoniac  Salt  is  not  entirely  de¬ 
compos'd  ■,  but  diflolv’d  into  a  great  deal  of  Phlegm, 
and  united  to  a  great  deal  of  Earth.  By  a  chymical 
Annlyfis,  the  Apium,  or  Smallage,  gives  a  great  deal 
ol  Sulphur  and  Earth,  a  reasonable  Quantity  of  uri¬ 
nous  Spirit,  and  a  little  of  concreted  volatile  Salt ; 
therefore  ’tis  not  lurprizing  if  it  be  aperitive,  diitre - 
tuk,  judorifick,  febrifuge,  and  vulnerary.  In  an  in- 
if  milting  Fever,  fix  Ounces  of  the  Juice  of  this 
hint  are  given  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Paroxifm,  or 
0  cold  Fit ;  then  the  Patient  muff;  be  well  co- 
vj’r^»  which  commonly  makes  him  fweat.  A  Drachm 
cLhe  Extract  of  the  L  eaves,  mix’d  with  two  Drachms 
0  Kink  inn,  is  an  infallible  Febrifuge  in  a  quartan 
and  in  all  other  Fevers,  when  there  are  Ob- 
tuitions  in  the  Abdomen.  In  the  Scurvy  it  (Length - 

Vis  Gums,  and  cleanfes  the  Ulcerics  of  the 

Ull  t  h ,  I  |\i*  ICnnt  !  C  in  IVii.f1-  Hi  i  n!.-  Ann. 


in,[h.  Fhe  Root  is  employ’d  in  Diet- Di ink,  Apo- 
a”d  Syrups  prepai’d  for  the  Defopiation  of  the 
,‘^V  *  ^ ’s  °ue  ol  the  five  aperitive  Roots  \  and  the 
u n**  ^lve  b°t  Seeds.  Toddlipate 

1  .  ‘p  'n  die  Breafl,  when  no  longer  wanted,  or 
lu"  >lefume,  there  muff  be  boilM  equal  I'arts  of  the 

Smallage  and  Mint,  in  Lard ;  which  being 


drain’d  through  a  Sieve,  are  afterward  powdered 
over  with  the  Seeds  pounded,  and  apply’d  to  the 
Breads. 

Aqui  folium,  or  Agrt folium.  Holly,  in  French 
Houx.  Cefalpinus  and  Dodoneus  have  obferv’J,  that 
old  Holly  lofe  infenffbly  their  Thorns,  and  produce 
Leaves  like  thofe  of.  Laurel .  There  is  a  tall  Holly  in 
the  Royal  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  and  another  in 
the  Cloyfters  of  the  Monks  of  the  Abby  of  Sc.  Dennis * 
on  which  there  are  feen  yet  fome  thorny  Leaves ;  but 
mod:  of  the  others  are  without  Thorns.  Gefner  ha3 
obferv’d  fuch  another  in  the  Garden  of  St.  Genevieve , 
Ruel  allures  us,  that  with  the  Bark  of  this  Tree  can  be 
made  Bird-lime.  Mr.  Ray  has  de fcrib’d  the  Manner 
how  they  make  Bird  lime  in  England  of  the  Bark  of 
Holly.  Dodonee  affirms,  that  ten  or  twelve  Berries  of 
Holly  fwal low’d  cure  the  Cholick;  and  Mr.  Ray  fays, 
that  he  has  known  a  Lady,  who  after  fhe  had  try’d  in 
vain  all  other  Remedies,  was  cur’d  by  drinking  Milk  . 
and  Beer  in  which  the  Tops  of  the  Leaves  of  Holly 
had  been  boil’d.  Matlbiolus  pretends,  that  its  Roots 
are  very  emollient,  and  refolutive. 

Aqj/ilegia,  Sylveftris ,  Celandine ,  in  French  An* 
cholie.  Dodoneus  has  far  better  known  the  StrudUre 
of  the  Flower  of  this  Plant,  than  Columna  and  Cefal¬ 
pinus  ;  for  thefe  two  Authors  fpeak  only  of  the  Pipes 
’tis  compos’d  of;  but  Dodoneus ,  beffde  the  Pipes,  de* 
feribes  the  flat  Leaves  difpos’d  alternately  among  the 
Pipes.  The  Celandine  is  aperitive,  diuretick ,  and  fu- 
dorifick.  Tragus  affures  us,  that  a  Drachm  of  the 
Powder  of  the  Root  taken  in  Wine ,  cures  the  Cholick. 
Camerarius  relates,  that  in  Spain  they  eat  every  Morn¬ 
ing,  for  the  Calculus,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  that  Root . 
For  the  Angina,  and  the  Ulceries  in  the  Throat,  Pena 
and  Lobel  prize  Gargarifm3  made  with  the  Seeds  of 
this  Plant  ;  fome  ufe  it  in  the  Scurvy.  Some  pretend, 
that  taken  in  Wine  it  accelerates  the  Birth.  Pauli  us’d 
to  give  Half  a  Drachm,  or  a  Drachm  of  it,  in  a  Glafs 
of  Water  of  Fumilerre,  or  of  Cardus  Bcnediftus ,  for 
the  Small-Pox  and  Meafles. 

Aristolochi  a,  Clematitis  retta,  Ariftolnchi,  Fuf- 
chius  and  Dodonee  agree  that  this  Sort  of  Ariftoloch 
may  be  us’d  in  lieu  of  the  others,  fince  it  wants  not 
Bitternefs  nor  Acrimony .  Anguillaria  has  even  ob¬ 
ferv’d,  that  the  Root  of  this  Species  was  more  aro- 
maticlc  ;  and  Bauhin  fuppofes  that  it  is  the  fame  An* 
dromachus  and  Galen  us’d  in  the  Theriack  under  the 
Name  of  Ariftolochia  tenuis.  However,  the  Leaves 
of  this  are  very  bitter,  and  do  not  change  the  blue  Pa¬ 
per  ;  the  Roots  change  it  a  little.  ’Tis  aromatick,  and 
very  bitter.  By  the  Analyfis  of  this  Plant  it  gives  a 
great  deal  of  an  acid  Liquor,  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and 
Earth,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  urinous  Spirit,  and  no  con¬ 
crete  volatile  Salt.  Its  fix’d  Salt  does  not  change  yel¬ 
low  the  Solution  of  Sublimy ;  whence  ’tis  concluded 
that  the  Salt  of  Ariftoloch  approaches  very  near  the 
Nature  of  the  Salt  of  Coral,  fuch  as  that  Salt  would 
be  if  more  Acid  was  pour’d  over  it  than  is  wanted  to 
quench  the  Coral.  This  Plant  is  aperitive ,  Judorifick, 
delerfive,  and  vulnerary  ;  its  great  Bitternefs  hinders  ic 
from  being  employ’d  in  Juleps ;  the  Powder  is  given 
from  one  Scruple  to  a  Drachm,  for  the  By  ft  cricks 
Green- Sicknefs,  Afthma,  and  intermitting  Fevers',  the 
Root  is  us’d  in  Lotions  and  vulnerary  Tin  Bures. 

Artemisia,  vulgaris ,  Mu  gw  or  t ,  or  Mother¬ 
wort,  in  French  Armoife.  The  Mugwort  has  a  I  mall 
Taffe  of  Salt,  and  changes  a  litde  the  blue  Paper; 
which  makes  one  believe  that  its  Salt  has  fomething 
of  the  Nature  of  Sal  Ammoniac ,  but  united  with  a 
great  deal  of  Sulphur  and  Earth.  AH  its  Principles 
render  the  Plant  very  aperitive ,  and  proper  to  regulate 
and  provoke  the  natural  Evacuations  in  Women.  For 
the  Vapoirs,  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  of  Mugwort  are 
taken,  indead  of  Tea. 

Arum,  Foie f dot,  or  Wild  Spikenard,  in  French 

Cabaret.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  very  bitter, 

and  change  much  the  blue  Paper,  as  well  as  the  Roots, 

Jt  contains  a  great  deal  of  oily,  aromatick,  volatile 

Salt,  loaded  with  much  Sulphur,  acid,  and  temftrial 

Particles.  By  the  Analyfis  arc  extruded  from  this 

Plant, 
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BOTANY. 


Plant*  much  Oil  and  Earth,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  uri¬ 
nous  Spirit,  no  concrete  volatile  Salt,  and  feveral  acid 
Liquors.  Diofcorides  allures  us,  that  the  Maceration 
of  fix  Drachms  of  Folefoot ,  or  Afamm ,  purge  as  much 
as  the  Hellebore ,  and  provoke  the  Mcnfes .  He  agrees 
that  the  fame  Roots  are  Diureticks ,  and  proper  for  the 
Dropfy,  and  for  the  Sciatica.  They  purge  both  Ways, 
without  the  Patient  being  fatigu’d  thereby.  The  Pa¬ 
tient  is  made  to  drink  a  Glafs  of  Wine  wherein  has 
been  infus’d,  for  a  whole  Night,  Half  an  Ounce  of 
Folefoot  Roots.  This  Emetick  is  good  in  intermitting 
Fevers ,  in  the  Dropfy,  in  the  Gout  and  Sciatica,  and 
particularly  in  Diarrhoea's  and  the  Bloody  Flux. 

BtTONiCA s  Betony  s  in  French  Betoine.  The  Leaves 
of  this  Plant  have  the  Tafte  of  Herbs,  a  little  fait, 
are  a  little  aromatick,  and  do  not  change  the  blue 
Paper.  The  Flowers  change  it  a  little,  as  well  as  the 
j Roots,  which,  befides,  are  very  bitter.  The  Betony  is 
full  of  Sulphur,  mix’d  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  oily, 
volatile  Salt,  and  fome  Earth.  By  the  Analyfis  are 
extrafled  from  this  Plant  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  a  little 
Earth  and  fix’d  Salt,  no  concreted  volatile  Salt,  but  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  urinous  Spirit.  Betony  is  vulnerary , 
aperitive ,  diureticks  proper  for  the  Maladies  of  the 
Head,  and  of  the  Abdomen.  They  are  us’d  in  lieu 
of  Teas  for  the  Vapours,  Sciatica,  the  Gout,  Head- 
ach,  Jaundice,  and  for  the  Palfy.  The  Diet- Drink 
made  of  Betony- Leaves s  the  Water  it  has  been  mace¬ 
rated  in,  the  Conferve  of  its  Flowers  and  Leaves  ;  the 
Juice  and  Extract  of  its  Parts,  have  the  fame  Virtues. 
Thefe  Remedies  procure  the  Expefloration  of  purulent 
Matter*,  they  confolidate  the  inward  Ulcers,  reftore 
the  Functions  of  the  Vifceras  promote  the  Urine,  and 
carry  off  the  Obftru&ions  of  the  Vifcera .  Of  the 
Leaves  of  Betony  is  made  a  Plaifter,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  the  Head.  The  Roots  have  not  the  fame 
Virtues. 

Brunella  major.  Folio  non  DijJeHo,  Brunelle\ 
Bauhin  miftakes  Prunela  Bugle  for  the  Brunelle ;  its 
Leaves  are  like  to  thofe  of  fweet  Bafilicks  it  changes 
the  blue  Paper,  it  has  the  Herb  Tafte,  ftiptick,  and 
a  little  bitter  5  whence  it  is  conjectured  that  the  Aci¬ 
dity  of  the  natural  Salt  of  the  Earth  has  difem  bar  raffed 
itfelf  in  that  Plant  of  Part  of  its  Acrimony,  and  that 
being  mixed  with  much  Earth  and  Sulphur,  it  has 
produced  a  Kind  of  aluminous  Salt.  This  Mixture  of 
Principles  renders  the  Brunella  vulnerary,  aftringent, 
and  deterfive.  In  enters  into  the  Arquebufade-Wa- 
cer,  and  into  vulnerary  Juleps.  Bauhin  efteems  its 
Lotion  very  proper  for  Wounds  made  with  Fire-Arms ; 
’tis  ordered  in  Diet*  Drink,  and  in  Apozems  for  the 
Spitting  of  Blood  ;  for  Urines  tinged  with  Blood,  for 
the  immoderate  Flux  of  Menfess  and  for  a  Bloody- 
FJux,  and  for  all  Sorts  of  Hemorrhages.  ’Tis  ufed 
in  InjeCtion  for  deep  Wounds,  and  in  Clyfters  in  the 
Bloody- Flux. 

Bryonia  Afpcra,  five  Albay  Baccis  Rubris ,  Bry¬ 
ony ,  Hips  White  Vines  in  French ,  Colcuvree ,  Vigne 
Blanche.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  infipid,  glu¬ 
tinous,  and  do  not  change  the  blue  Paper  ;  the  Root 
changes  it  much,  'tis  bitter,  and  of  a  bad  Smell; 
whence  ’tis  conjefturcd  that  the  Acid  of  ammoniack 
Salt,  which  is  predominant  in  that  Plants  is  more  un¬ 
folded  in  the  Root  than  in  the  Leaves,  where  it  is 
wrapp'd  up  in  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur.  By  the  Ana¬ 
lyfis  thele  Roots  give  a  great  deal  of  acid  Liquor, 
and  a  confulerable  Quantity  of  concreted  volatile 
Salt.  The  Root,  Tops,  and  Seeds  of  Bryony ,  are  a 
ftrong  Purgative,  and  carry  off  the  moll  obftinate 
Obft ruCtions  ;  therefore  this  Plant  is  of  great  Service 
in  the  Dropfy,  Gout,  Epilepfy,  Allhma;  in  the 
Vapours,  Pally,  Vertiges,  and  in  the  moll  tedious 
Maladies.  The  Root  is  given  in  Powder,  from  one 
Scruple  to  two  *,  the  Juice  is  given  to  drink,  from  a 
Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce;  and  the  DecoClion  from 
half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce,  and  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 
But  in  whatever  Manner  this  Root  is  ufed,  it  muft  be 
correded  with  Cream  of  Tartar,  or  vegetal  Salt, 

Buc,  J.osr.u  m  Angufti folium  tnajtts ,  Bug  Ioffe  ,  in  French 
Bngtofe*  Tragus  gives  a  very  good  Figure  of  this 


Plant.  Its  Roots  are  glutinous,  and  changes  mu 
the  blue  Paper,  the  Flowers  change  it  a  little,  an(]  ? 
Leaves  very  little  or  not  at  all ;  whence  we  con 
cure  that  the  Ammoniack  Salt  is  wrapt  up 
glutinous  Juice,  where  the  Earth  and  Sulphur  are  2 
dominant.  The  Buglojfe  cools,  and  eafes  the  Mel 
cholick.  ’Tis  proper  to  diflipate  the  Fluxions 


Bread,  and  obftinate  Coughs. 


}ls  Juice  l‘s  take! 

from  three  Ounces  to  fix ;  the  Diet-  Drink  in  jaro 
Glaffes.  This  Plant  reftores  the  Motion  of  the  Blood 
in  cooling  it,  and  facilitates  its  Circulation,  Tk 
Flowers  are  ufed,  as  in  the  Manner  of  Tea;  they  % 
ptepared  into  Conferve  ;  they  are  ranked  amono  »lC 
Cardiac  Flowers.  e 

Bugula,  Buglet  This  Plant  is  bitter,  deterfive 
and  changes  a  little  the  blue  Paper.  ’Tis  employ^ 
in  vulnerary  Juleps,  Diet- Drink,  and  Apozems  or- 
dered  for  the  Spitting  of  Blood,  the  Bloody- Fl^ 
the  white  Flowers,  fore  Throat,  Ulcers,  and  for^ 
Aphtha  in  the  Mouth.  The  Juice  of  Bugle ,  clarified 
has  the  fame  Virtues.  ’Tis  ufed  in  Plaifters.  ItCOn! 
tains  fome  ammoniack  Salt  wrapp’d  up  in  Sulphur. 

Bu  rsa,  P  aft  or  is  major ,  Folio  Sinuato,  the  Ship, 
herds- Purfe,  or  Pouch ,  in  French ,  Mallet  a  Beryr, 
or  Tabouret ;  it  taftes  a  little  Salt,  and  is  deterfive* 
the  Juice  of  thefe  Leaves  changes  a  little  the  blue  Pa. 
per  ;  whence ’tis  con jedlured,  that  in  that  Plext  the 
Ammoniack  Salt,  which  is  in  the  natural  Salt  of  the 
Earth,  predominates  the  other  Principles.  This  Am- 
moniackSalt  is  diffolved  into  a  con  fid  erable  Portion  of 

Phlegm,  and  is  temperated  by  much  Earth  and  little 
Sulphur.  This  Plant  gives  no  Acid  by  the  chymial 
Analyfis,  and  all  extracted  from  it  is  aimofi  Alkaly. 
Very  few  Plants  give  fo  much  concreted  volatile  Salt, 
more  Lixivial  fixed,  and  more  Earth.  Thefe  Principles 
mixed  render  the  Burfa  proper  to  melt  the  Blood, 
when  too  much  thickened  by  heterogeneous  Acids, 
which  obftrudl  the  Circulation.  The  Juice  of  its 
Leaves  drank  from  four  Ounces  to  fix,  is  of  a  great 
Help  in  Loffes  of  Blood,  and  even  in  Fluxions,  ac¬ 
companied  with  Inflammation.  Its  Water  diltilled 
has  little  or  no  Virtue,  ’tis  only  the  Phlegm  fepa- 
rated  from  the  other  Principles.  This  Plant  is  found 
during  the  whole  Year,  becaufe  it  fows  itfelf  towards 
the  End  of  the  Summer. 

Buscus  Arbor efcenSs  Box-Trees  or  Box  Foot,  in 
French ,  Bouis,  or  Buis.  CeJalpinuSs  Baubinus ,  and 
Mr.  Rayy  have  imagined,  that  the  Fruit  of  this 
Plant  fucceeded  to  the  Flower ;  buc  Tourntfort  fays 
that  they  grow  in  different  Places,  though  on  the 
fame  Stem.  The  Leaves  of  Box  are  bitter,  of  an  un¬ 
grateful  Smell,  and  change  but  little  the  blue  Paper. 
From  the  Wood  of  this  Tree  are  extrafted  an  acid 
Spirit,  and  a  fetid  Oil.  Quercetanus  efteems  much 
this  Oil  for  the  Epilepfy,  for  the  Vapours,  and  for 
the  Tooth-ach ;  rarified  and  circulated  afterwards, 
’eis  very  fweetning  and  aperitive.  The  Dofe  is  15 or 
20  Drops,  mixed  with  Sugar  ;  when  not  reftifiud,  ns 
mixed  with  melted  Butter,  to  greafe  the  Cancer. 

Calami  ntha,  Humilior ,  Folio  rotundiori , Grom’ 
Ivy ,  in  French ,  Lierre  Terrcfire .  Cardtts  lias  deferibed 
this  Plant  under  the  Name  of  Chain# cluna.  Its  Leaves 
are  very  bitter,  a  little  Aromatick,  and  fcarce  change 
the  blue  Paper.  By  the  Analyfis  this  Plant  gives  no 
concrete  volatile  Salt,  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  urinous 
Spirit;  all  the  reft  is  Acid,  Alkaly,  Oil,  and  Earth » 
and  thefe  two  laft  Parts  are  found,  in  it,  in  a  rca' 'on' 
able  Quantity.  The  Ground- Ivy  is  very  aperitive,  e- 
terfive,  and  vulnerary.  Camerartus  and  Ccfalp^111 
efteem  it  much  to  provoke  the  Urine,  and  force  n 
Calculus.  Lobcl  ufed  it,  in  the  Gout,  by  Way 

Prevention.  .  r  1 

Caltiia  Arvenfis,  Wild  Mary  gold,  in  'r 
Sauy  Sauvagc.  The  Leaves  of  Wild  MaOV  ' 
(linking,  bitter,  and,  burned  at  the  Candle,  ma  , 
Sort  of  Detonation,  like  to  that  of  Nitre ; , * 
makes  one  believe  that  the  natural  Salt  of  the 
is  pa  fled  into  it  without  any  other  Mutation  than  _ 
of  being  united  with  -a  great  deal  of  (linking  5u  P  \ 
and  a  great  deal  of  Earth*  Some  prefer  the 
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mU  Mangold  ,th«  of  ?arden  Mam°ld.  The 

JUice infufion  of  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  in  White 
is  taken  from  three  Ounces  to  fix  3  the  Extra# 

jVnnfe rve  from  one  Drachm  to  two.  All  thefe 
Preparations  are  very  good  for  the  Jaundice,  the  Palfy, 
Pr0pfy,  Small-Pox,  malignant  Fevers,  and  for  the 

Green-Sicknefs. 

Camp anulla,  vulgaiior ,  foliis  urtica:,  vel major , 
{$  ofperior.  Tragus  fays,  that  the  Stalks  of  this  Plant 
are  J  qua  re,  hut  Tournefort  reprefents  them  angulous. 
'cefnipinusl  Bodoneus,  and  almoft  all  Authors,  allure 
J  f|iaC  it  is  vulnerary,  and  proper  to  cure  the  Ulcers 
and  Tumours  in  the  Throat*  whence  call’d  Cervicaria 

uvular ia. 

Cap m folium,  Ger  mart  cum Bo  don,  Wood- bine,  or 
Honey -Jackie,  in  French  Chevre  feu  i  He.  The  Leaves 
of  this  Plant  are  infipid,  ftiptick,  and  change  a  little 
the  blue  Paper  *  the  Root  changes  it  more  :  The  Bark 
is  acerb,  laic,  and  ftiptick.  The  Salt  of  the  Wood- 
bine  approaches  near  Sal  Ammoniac,  but  is  mix’d  with 
fcrid  Oil  and  Earth.  The  Deco#ion  of  the  Leaves  is 
vulnerary  and  deierfive,  proper  for  fore  Throats,  and 
Wounds  in  the  Legs.  The  Leaves  pounded  cure  the 
cutaneous  Maladies.  The  Water  diftill’d  from  the 
Flowers  appeafes  the  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes,  and 
lengthens  Women  in  Labour  3  to  whom  three  Oun¬ 
ces  of  that  Water  is  adminifter’d,  with  an  Ounce  of 
Water  of  Orange- flowers. 

Card u us  Stillatus,  Starry  Thi file,  in  French 
Cbardon  Etoille .  We  have  no  good  Figure  of  this 
Plant,  its  Leaves  are  very  bitter,  and  the  Root  taftes 
of  Artichoke.  It  contains  a  Salt  which  approaches 
very  near  the  natural  Salt  of  the  Earth  3  for  its  So¬ 
lution  is  very  bitter,  and  loaded  with  Sal  Ammoniac 
and  Nitre.  The  Carduus  is  febrifuge ,  vulnerary ,  and 
aperitive.  In  an  intermittent  Fever  five  or  fix  Ounces 
of  the  Juice  of  this  Plant  is  given  at  the  Beginning  of 
the  Par'ixifm.  The  fame  Juice  carries  off  the  Spots 
in  the  Eyes,  and  cures  the  Wounds.  M.  De  Lamoig - 
iwi,  lntendant  of  Languedoc  in  France,  has  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Publick  a  Remedy  which  had  cur’d  him 
ol  a  violent  Nephritick  3  which  Remedy  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  28th  Day  of  the  Moon,  in  every  Month,  the 
Patient  muft  drink  early  in  the  Morning  a  large  Glafs 
full  of  very  good  White  Wine,  in  which  has  been 
macerated  a  Drachm  of  the  fir  ft  Bark  of  the  Root  of 
Carduus,  gather’d  toward  the  End  of  September,  and 
dry’d  from  the  Sun,  and  powder’d  very  fine.  This 
Bark  is  a  very  final!  and  thin  Skin,  brown  outwardly, 
and  white  inwardly.  The  Day  this  Remedy  has  been 
taken,  muft  be  put  towards  the  Evening  into  Half  a 
Pint  of  Water,  a  Handful  of  Parietary,  a  Drachm 
of  Saflafras,  as  much  Annifeed,  and  Half  a  Drachm 
of  Cinnamon,  in  Powder :  The  whole  is  boil’d  on  a 
clear  Fire  for  the  Space  of  half  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour, 
The  VefTel  is  taken  ofF  the  Fire,  and  plac’d,  clofely 
cover’d,  on  the  hot  Embers ;  the  next  Day  ’tis  put 
again  on  a  clear  Fire,  that  it  may  boil  for  another  half 
Quarter  of  an  Hour-,  after  which,  the  Liquor  is 
pour'd  over  two  Ounces  of  powder’d  Sugar-candy  put 
into  a  Porrenger,  or  other  fuch  Vefiel  3  the  Infufion 
llrain’d  through  a  Linncn  Cloth,  with  Exprelfion  of 
the  Ground.  When  the  Sugar  is  melted,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  drinks  it  as  hot  as  he  can,  and  muft  take  nothing 

die  for  three  Hours  after,  no  more  than  when  he  has 
took  the  fir  ft  Remedy . 

.  Ca r y op m  it. l a t  a,  vulgaris,  Wicker ,  or  Oficr  Rod, 
■n  French  Hcrbe  benoitc,  or  Recife.  The  Flowers  of 
this  Plant  are  of  five  Leaves  \  it  is  bitter,  ftiptick, 
changes  much  the  blue  Paper.  Its  Root  fmellaof 
Uoves  \  its  Salt  approaches  near  Sal  Ammoniac,  but 
J*  nnich  loaded  with  Acid,  and  wrapp’d  up  in  much 
of  eftential  Oil  and  Earth.  The  Wine  wherein  the 
has  been  macerated,  is  vulnerary,  and  deterfive . 

,  Extra#  of  the  Plant  has  the  fame  Virtues  3  *tis 

preferib’d  in  Rhcumatifms. 

.  Cent auiuum,  minus,  jlorc  purpurea,  Centory  \ 

in  Cent  auric,  or  Fid  de  Terre .  M.  Tournefort 

3* 


fays,  that  the  Figure  Matthiolus  gives  us  of  this 
Plant  is  excellent.  Its  Leaves  and  Flowers  are  of 
an  excefilve  Bitternefs,  and  neverthelefs  change  much 
the  blue  Paper  3  which  makes  us  believe  that  its 
Salt  is  not  very  different  from  the  natural  Salt  of  the 
Earth,  which  is  very  bitter :  There  is  even  fome  Ap¬ 
pearance  that  the  Salt  of  Centory  is  mix’d  with  a  con- 
fiderable  Portion  of  Sulphur  and  Earth  3  but  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  the  Sal  Ammoniac  is  more  difengag’d 
than  the  other  Principles.  ’Tis  not  then  furprizmg  if 
the  Centory  be  febrifuge ,  laxative,  and  aperitive , 
kills  the  Worms,  and  reftores  the  natural  Fun#ions. 
A  Handful  of  the  Summits,  or  Tops  of  this  Plant,  is 
macerated  into  a  Glafs  of  White  Wine  3  but  as  the 
Infufion  is  very  bitter,  ’tis  better  to  make  the  Extra# 
of  Centory ,  and  to  give  a  Drachm  of  it,  or  to  mix  ie 
with  as  much  Kinkina,  in  Powder,  efpeciatly  in  inter¬ 
mittent  Fevers ,  when  there  are  Obftru#ions  in  the 
Vifcera  3  for  then  the  Patient  is  cur’d  without  Fear  of 
a  Return.  The  Infufion,  or  Deco#ion  of  Centory,  is 
vulnerary,  deterfive,  and  refolutive ,  when  apply’d  out¬ 
wardly. 

Chamj^dris  minor,  repens ,  Germander  3  in  French 
Germandree.  The  Leaves  of  the  Germander  are  bit¬ 
ter  and  aromatick,  and  do  not  change  the  blue  Paper  3 
which  (hews  that  it  contains  Principles  different  from 
'thofe  of  the  Centorie .  Its  Salt  does  not  differ  from 
the  natural  Salt  of  the  Earth,  which  is  a  Mixture  of 
Sea  Salt,  Nitre,  and  Sal  Ammoniac.  ’Tis  acerb,  very 
bitter,  and  very  aperitive.  There  is  an  Appearance 
that  that  found  in  this  Plant  has  loft  its  Acrimony  by 
the  Mixture  of  a  great  deal  of  eftential  Oil,  which 
renders  the  Germander  aromatick.  ’Tis  febrifuge , 
Jlomachick,  aperitive,  and  diaphoretick.  A  Handful 
of  its  Leaves  are  macerated  for  a  whole  Night,  from 
the  Fire,  in  a  Glafs  of  Wine,  together  with  a  Drachm 
of  vegetable  Salt,  which  muft  be  drank  fafting,  for 
the  Green-Sicknefs.  A  Drachm  of  the  Extra#^made 
with  its  Leaves  and  Flowers,  with  two  Drops  of  Oil 
of  Cinnamon,  is  preferib’d  for  the  fame  Malady  ;  its 
Leaves  are  ufed  in  Infufion,  in  the  Manner  of  thofe 
of  Tea,  for  the  Gout  and  Sciatica. 

CHAMiEMELUM,  vulgarc  Leachantemum ,  Camo¬ 
mile,  in  French  Camomille .  This  Plant  is  bitter,  aro¬ 
matick,  and  changes  much  the  blue  Paper.  It  feems 
that  it  contains  a  Sal  Ammoniac  loaded  with  a  great 
deal  of  Acid,  and  wrapp’d  up  in  a  great  Quantity  of 
Sulphur  and  Earth.  The  Camomile  is  aperitive ,  diu - 
retick,  and  febrifuge.  In  Diofcorides' s  Time,  the 
Powder  of  Camomile  Flowers  was  ufed  in  intermittent 
Fevers.  Rivierus  preferibes  it  on  the  fame  Occafion. 
The  Infufion  of  the  Summits,  or  Tops  of  Camomile , 
and  of  Melilot,  give  Eafe  to  thofe  troubled  with  the 
Nephritick ,  and  with  a  Retention  of  Urine.  It  ap- 
peafes  the  Gripes,  which  often  happen  after  a  Deli¬ 
very.  Pauli  prizes  much  the  Wine  in  which  Camo¬ 
mile  Flowers  have  been  macerated, for  the  Pleurify  3  but 
there  muft  be  applied,  at  the  fame  Time,  on  the  Parc 
where  the  Pain  is  felt,  Bladders  fill’d  with  the  De- 
co#ion  of  the  fame  Plant,  heating  the  Deco#ion, 
from  Time  to  Time.  ’Tis  employ’d  likewtfe  in  Cly- 
fters,  Fomentations,  Cataplafms,  and  in  the  half 
Baths,  for  the  Gout,  Sciatica,  and  Hemorrhoids,  or 
Piles.  Its  Oil  is  very  ufeful  on  the  fame  Occafion. 
For  the  Rheumatifm  *cis  mix’d  with  equal  Parts  of  Oil 
of  St.  John's -wort,  and  of  camphorated  Spirit  of 
Wine,  for  a  Liniment,  cover’d  afterwards  with  a  hoc 


Cloth. 

Chelidonium,  mo  jus  vulgar e ,  Celandine,  in 
French  Cbelidoine,  Eclair e.  Diofcorides  relates,  that 
it  was  believ'd,  in  his  Time,  that  the  Swallows  ufed 
to  reftore  the  Sight  to  their  young,  after  they  had 
been  made  blind,  by  the  Application  of  this  Herb. 
Ariftotle  believ’d  it,  but  Cel fus  has  very  juftly  refuted 
that  Error.  The  Celandine  is  bitter,  acerb,  and  burn¬ 
ing,  efpecially  the  Root,  which  gives  more  Orange- 
col  our’d  Juice  than  the  other  Parts  of  the  Plant.  Ic 
changes  but  very  little  the  blue  Paper,  and  line  1  Is  like 
rotten  Eggs  3  which  makes  me  believe  that  its  Juice 
is,  as  it  were,  phagcnedical,  fcmbiable  in  fome  Man- 
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ner  to  the  Liquor  which  refults  from  a  Mixture  of  So¬ 
lution  of  corroftve  Sublimate,  and  of  Lime-water. 
The  Celandine ,  by  the  Analyfis,  gives  enough  of  that 
Salt  fix’d,  as  well  as  volatile;  but’eis  wrapp’d  up  in  a 
great  deal  of  Sulphur  and  Earth.  This  Plant  taken 
inwardly,  is  very  aperitive ;  for  the  Dropfy,  an  Ounce 
of  its  Root,  and  Half  an  Ounce  of  Tincture  of  Mars, 
are  infus’d,  or  macerated,  during  four  and  twenty 
Hours,  in  a  Pint  of  White  Wine  ;  the  Infufton  is 
{train’d  through  a  Cloth,  two  Ounces  of  which  are 
taken  twice  a  Day.  The  following  Preparation  is 
very  good  for  the  Vapours,  and  for  the  Confumption. 
There  muft  be  put  in  Digeftion,  during  eight  Days, 
twelve  Pounds  of  the  whole  Plant  flightly  pounded, 
three  Dozen  of  Craw- fifties  cut  in  Pieces,  and  two 
Pounds  of  Honey  ;  then  the  Alembick  muft  be  luted, 
and  the  Matters  contain’d  in  ic  diftill’d  in  Balneo  ma¬ 
ria.  The  diftill’d  Water  is  very  good  for  the  Va¬ 
pours  drank  from  two  Ounces  to  four.  It  carries  off 
the  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes,  and  dries  up  the  Ui- 
ceries  of  thofe  Parts.  The  Herbs  pounded  cure  the 
Wounds  of  Horfes. 

Cichorium,  filvcftrey  Succory  ;  in  French  Chi cor ee 
Sauvage.  The  Roots  and  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are 
very  bitter,  full  of  Milk,  and  change  a  little  the  blue 
Paper  ;  the  Flowers  change  ic  more,  are  lefs  bitter, 
and  of  a  glutinous  Tafte.  The  Salt  which  is  in  the 
Succory  does  not  feem  to  be  very  different  from  the 
natural  Sale  of  the  Earth,  but  is  join’d  with  a  confi- 
derable  Portion  of  Sulphur  and  terreftrial  Particles. 
This  Plant  analyfed  gives  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and 
Earth,  fome  acid  Liquors,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  uri¬ 
nous  Spirit,  and  of  concrete  volatile  Salt.  The  Roots 
and  Leaves  of  Succory  are  aperitive,  diuretick,  and 
cooling.  There  is  Appearance  that  they  do  not  cool 
but  by  carrying  off  the  Obftruftions.  The  Leaves 
and  Roots  are  preferib’d  in  Broths,  Diet- Drinks,  A- 
pozems,  and  Clyfters.  The  Juice  of  Succory  helps 
the  Expectoration,  or  Spitting,  in  Fluxions  of  the 
Breaft.  The  Extra#  has  the  fame  Virtues,  and  puri¬ 
fies  the  Blood.  The  Syrup,  fimple  and  compofed,  is  a 
very  good  Defopiiative,  efpecially  when  mix’d  with 
two  Drachms,  or  Half  an  Ounce  of  Tinfture  of 
Mars.  The  Conferve  of  the  Flowers  is  employ’d 
For  the  fame  Ufes,  in  Bolus’s,  and  in  aperitive  Opi¬ 
ates.  Thefe  Opiates  are  of  Service  in  the  Cachexy, 
Dropfy,  and  hypochondriacal  Affections;  in  inter¬ 
mittent  Fevers,  the  Gout,  and  the  excefllve  Heat  of 
the  Abdomen. 

Cicuta,  major ,  an  Herb  much  like  our  Hemlock , 
in  French  Cigue.  This  Plant  has  a  fait  Tafte,  it 
fmells  of  fetid  Oil,  and  changes  but  very  little  the 
blue  Paper  ;  which  is  a  Sign  that  it  contains  a  Salt 
like  the  Sal  Ammoniac ,  wrapp’d  up  in  a  great  deal  of 
Oil  and  Earth.  Its  Principles  are  very  near  found  in 
Opium.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  refolutive  5 
boil’d  in  Milk  they  arc  applied,  with  great  Succefs, 
on  the  Hemorrhoides,  or  Piles ;  and  on  the  Parts 
where  the  Gout  is  felt.  The  Cataplafm  of  its  Leaves 
pounded  With  Snails,  and  mix’d  with  the  four  refo- 
lutive  Farina ,  is  excellent  for  the  Inflammation  of  the 
Scrotum,  for  the  Gout,  and  for  the  Sciatica.  The 
Hemlock  is  employ’d  in  the  Di  a  bo  tan  uni  of  M.  Blon- 
dcly  which  is  a  very  good  Plaillcr  to  refolve  all  the 
1  c ro ph  11 1  o u s  Tu moor s . 

Clvmenum,  Pariftenfc  jlore  Carttleo.  Baubin  lias 
confounded  this  Plant  with  the  Lathy rus  latifolitts 
Pin.  This  has  but  two  very  large  Leaves  on  each 
Pedicle;  whereas  the  Species  we  /peak  of  has  two  or 
three  Pair  on  the  fame  Pedicle ;  and  thofe  Leaves  are 


but  three  or /our  Lines  broad,  and  very  near  an  Inch 
and  a  half  long.  Its  Flowers  are  alfo  a  great  deal 
fi  nailer  than  thofe  of  the  Lathy  rus  latifolius.  Mr. 
Ray  Ipiaksof  it  under  the  Lathyrus  viciformis . 

Co  1  r  k  1*:,  is  the  Fruit:  of  a  Plant  very  common  In 
Arabia  Felix.  That  of  the  Levant  is  111  oft  c/leemM, 
being  greener,  heavier,  and  appearing  riper  than  that 
from  Mocha ,  which  is  larger,  lighter,  and  whiter. 

This  is  what  Dominic  us  dc  Farcy ,  DoCtor  in  lJhy- 
fick  uf  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  fays  ol  Coffee,  in  a  The¬ 


fts  held  in  the  College  of  Phyftcians  of  that  Me? 
polis.  Anno  1695.  Volatile  Sal,  quo  turret  femen  C  •  / 
Spiritus  agitat ,  quorum  pernicitas ,  vigiliam  in^f 
aduftte  praterea  particular ,  quorum  in  Cafe 
quant  it  as  ^  olfaStu  gujluque  Judicibus ,  infinuantmT- 
fanguinem ,  primo,  turn  in  Nerveum  laticem ,  quil'iu 
in  cone  innit  at  em  fua  figura ,  per  qffidua  mobitito.Hr 
portunitatem ,  ftimulos  addunt  ejjicaces ,  unde 
folita  muni  a,  refer  at  is  cerebri  d  ublibus ,  excitentur 
eorundem  falium  abundantia ,  cruor  intra  pulmont<  • 
plicatus  vifco  ;  bronchi  or  um  vejfcula  for  dibus  irfr, 
vindicantur  in  Libertatem  ;  portio  tandem  non 
fanguinis  folvitur  in  Serum ,  quod  renum  cribro  p£! 
turn ,  illabitur  in  vcficam ,  i.  e.  The  volatile  Salt 
which  the  Coffee  Berry  abounds,  agitates  the  Spi^ 
whofe  Velocity  hinders  Sleep;  beftdes  the  aduftp^ 
tides,  of  which  there  is  a  great  Quantity  in  the  Cfo 
as  we  may  judge  by  the  Smell  and  Tafte,  inflnf[’ 
themfelves  firft  into  the  Blood,  then  into  the  Ta^" 
of  the  Nerves,  to  which,  by  the  Di /proportion^ 
their  Figure,  and  their  continual  Motion,  they  adda 
Stimulation  ;  whence  the  Spirits  are  forwarded  in  ^ 
latent  DuCts  of  the  Brain,  in  their  ufual  Operations 
From'  the  abundance  of  thefe  Salts  the  Blood  is  freed 
from  the  vifeous  Humour  *tis  wrapp’d  up  in  wi^ 
the  Subftance  of  the  Lungs,  as  well  as  the  Bruncnd 
of  their  Sordes.  However,  a  confiderable  Quanta 
of  the  Blood  is  refolv’d  into  a  Serofity,  which  bjr 
filtrated  through  the  Reins,  fall  into  the  Bladder.  ° 

Coffee  produces  thefe  Effects,  particularly  wi^h Peo¬ 
ple  of  a  pretty  corpulent  Habit ;  being  found  hurtful 
to  thofe  who  are  thin,  lean,  dry,  and  of  a  b/hous 
Temperament,  as  it  dries  up  the  Nerves,  and  inclines 
them  to  Tremors.  It  is  faid  to  be  prejudicial,  hke- 
wife,  to  thofe  who  digeft  too  faft,  where  the  Circu¬ 
lation  is  too  quick,  or  where  there  is  a  {pitting  of 
Blood  arifing  from  the  Mouths  of  any  of  the  Veins, 
and  Arteries  being  too  open,  or  the  Blood  too  thia 
and  (harp. 

The  oily  Matter  which  feparates  from  the  Cf:^ 
and  appears  on  its  Surface  when  roafted,  and  its  par¬ 
ticular  Smell  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  Peafe, Beans, 
Rye,  &c.  which  fome  fubftitute  in  lieu  of  Coffu, arc 
to  be  the  real  Indications  of  its  Effects.  If  confut'd 
with  Regard  to  the  Oil  drawn  with  the  Retort,  (bis, 
as  well  as  that,  contains  volatile  Principles,  as  we 
have  already  obferv’d,  both  faline  and  fulphurous. 

It  is  to  the  DifToIucion  of  its  Salt,  and  the  Mixtureof 
its  Sulphur  in  the  Blood,  that  its  chief  Faculty  of  pro¬ 
moting  Watch  fulne/s  is  to  be  attributed  ;  hence  alio 
its  Property  of  promoting  Digeftion,  of  precipitating 
Foods,  of  preventing  EruChitions,  and  corrtftingA- 
crimonies  of  the  Stomach,  when  taken  after  Meals. 
Hence  alfo  that  Fermentation  in  the  Blood  ferriccable 
to  corpulent  People;  hence  alfo  its  diuretick  Virtue. 
By  Experience  ic  is  found  of  Service  to  drink  a  Glals 
of  Water  before  Coffee ,  to  render  it  laxative;  tonii* 
it  with  Milk,  or  Cream,  to  extinguilh  its  Sul/Jhur, 
embarrafs  its  faline  Principles,  and  render  ic  notirilli- 

ing;  ...  1 

Simon  Pauli  maintains,  that  it  enervates  Men,  anu 
renders  them  incapable  of  Generation  ;  and  ic  is  cer¬ 
tain  the  Lurks  attribute  the  fame  EfteCts  to  it ; 
from  the  immoderate  Ufe  hereof  account  fur  tint 
Thinnefs  of  the  Inhabitants  found  in  Provinces  for¬ 
merly  the  belt  peopled:  But  this  Opinion  is refuteu 
by  Du  Four.  Father  Malbranchc  gave  the  kl,P 
Academy  of  Sciences  an  Account  0/  a  Per  foil  curd 
of  an  Apoplexy  by  means  of  fevcral  Clylbrs  01 
Coffee. 

The  Tree  that  produces  the  Coffee  is  a  kind  of  dra* 
hick  Jeftaminc;  die  Berry,  when  ripe,  is  as  h;irt*  ^ 
Horn  ;  which  gave  Occa/ion  to  an  Opinion  tlut  tuu 
Inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen ,  xwAiaRot'^ 
//.v,  where  it  is  cultivated,  iteepM  in  boiling  Water, 
or  bak’d  in  a  Furnace,  all  the  Coffee  they  /old  abroat » 
to  prevent  its  growing  any  where  elfe. 

Its  Original  is  not  well  known  ;  fome  aferibe  it  to 

the  Prior  ol  a  Monaftery,  who  being  inform’d  by  * 

Goatherd  chat  his  Cattle  fo  me  times  browning  un l']t‘ 

1 1  cc 
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Tree  would  wake  and  caper  all  Night-  became -cu- 
.  [0  prove  its  Virtues :  Accordingly,  he  firft  tried 

rl°  51  ^js  Monks,  to.  prevent  their  (leeping  at  Matt  ins- 


Ochers'from  Schehabeddin  refer  the  Invention  of  Coffee 
U  the  Perfians,  from  whom  it  was  1  earn’d  in  the  fif- 
^enth  Century  by  Gemaloddin ,  Mufti  of  Aden ,  a  City 
^ar  the  Mouth  of  the  Red  Sea-,  and  who  having 
ne  jrs  Virtues  himfelf,  and  found  that  it  d iff! paced 
[he  Fumes  which  oppreffed  the  Head,  infpir’d  Joy, 
open’d  the  Bowels,  and  prevented  Sleep,  without  be- 
•  g  incommoded  by  it*,  recommended  it  firft  to  his 
Dervifes,  with  whom  he  ufed  to  fpend  the  Night  in 
Prayer.  ’  This  Example  brought  Coffee  in  Vogue  at 
/1dm -/the  Profeffors  of  the  Law,  for  Study Arti¬ 
es  m  work;  Travellers,  to  walk  in  the  Night;  in 
fine'  every  Body  at  Aden  drank  Coffee .  Hence  it  paf- 
l'ed  to  Mecca,  where  firft  the  Devotees,  then  the  reft 
of  the  People  took  it.  From  Arabia  Felix  it  pafled 

to  Cairo.  . 

In  i£i  i.  Khaic  Beg  prohibited  if,  from  a  Perfuafion 

that  it  inebriated,  and  that  it  inclin’d  to  Things  for¬ 
bidden  ;  but  Sultan  Cauffou  immediately  after-  took  off 
the  Prohibition,  and  Coffee  advanc’d  from  Egypt  to 
Syria  and  Conftantinople.  The  Dervifes  declaim’d  a- 
trainft  it  from  the  Alcoran ,  which  declares  that  Coal  is 
not  of  the  Number  of  Things  created  by  God  for 
Food.  Accordingly,  the  Mufti  order’d  the  Coffee - 
Houfes  to  be  (hut ;  but  his  Succeffor  declaring  Coffee 
not  to  be  Coal,  they  were  open’d  again. 

During  the  War  in  Candia ,  the  Affemblies  of  News¬ 
mongers  making  too  free  with  State- Affairs ,  the 
Grand  Vizier  Cuproli  fuppreffed  the  Coffee-  Houfes  at 
Confiantinople ;  which  Suppreflion,  though  ftill  on 
Foot,  does  not  prevent  the  publick  Ufe  of  the  Liquor 
there,  Tbevettot  the  Traveller  was  the  firft  who 
brought  it  into  France ;  and  a  Greek  Servant,  call’d 
Pafqua,  brought  into  England  by  M.  Ban.  Edwards , 

2 Turkey  Merchant,  in  1652,  to  make  his  Coffee,  firft 
fet  up  the  Profeffion  of  Coffee-man,  and  introduc’d 
the  Drink  among  us ;  though  fome  fay  Dr.  Harvey 
had  ufed  it  before. 

The  Mahometans  diftinguifh  three  Kinds  of  Cabuab ; 
the  firft  is  Wine,  or  any  Liquor  that  inebriates ;  the 
1'econd  is  made  of  the  Pods  that  contain  the  Coffee - 
Berry,  this  they  call  the  Sultana's  Coffee ,  from  their 
having  firft  introduc’d  it,  on  Account  of  its  heating 
lei's  than  the  Berry,  as  well  as  its  keeping  the  Bowels 
open;  the  third  is  that  made  with  the  Berry  icfelf, 
which  alone  is  ufed  in  Europe ,  the  Pods  being  found 
improper  for  Tranfportation.  Some  Europeans ,  who 
imported  the  Pods,  call’d  them  the  Flower  of  the 
Coffee  free. 

The  Preparation  of  Coffee  confifts  in  roafting,  or 
giving  it  a  juft  Degree  of  Torrefaftion,  on  an  earthen 
or  metalline  Plate,  till  it  has  acquir’d  a  brownifh  Hue, 
equally  deep  on  all  Sides ;  it  is  then  ground  in  a  Mill, 
as  much  as  ferves  the  prefenc  Occafion  ;  a  proper 
Quantity  of  Water  is  next  boil’d,  and  the  ground 
Coffee  put  in  it ;  after  it  has  juft  boil’d,  it  is  taken  from 
die  Fire,  and  the  Deco&ion  having  ftood  a  while  to 
fettle  and  fine,  they  pour  and  decant  it  into  Di (lies. 

The  Cufiom  is  to  drink  Coffee  as  hot  as  poflible, 
'vifh  Sugar;  though  the  Turks  do  not  trouble  them- 
klvcs  to  take  off  its  Bitternefs  with  any  Sugar.  Their 
Grandees  add  to  each  Difii  a  Drop  of  Eflence  of 
Amber;  others  boil  it  with  a  Couple  of  Cloves ;  o- 
jhers  with  a  little  Indian  Anife;  others  with  Cacou- 
k'h  or  the  Grain  of  the  Car  da  mum  minus .  Coffee  is 
nue  of  the  Ncceflarica  which  the  Turks  are  oblig’d  to 
kruilh  their  Wives  with. 

k  is  laid  it  yields  a  Revenue  of  upwards  of  five 
pillions  per  Annum  \  nor  will  that  appear  any  Won- 
1  l'rt  when  we  confider  that  in  London  alone,  befides 
1  Con  film  pcion  in  private  Houles,  fome  have  com- 
lnltc'l  3000  Coffee-  Houfes,  In  the  three  Kingdoms 
’V.c  Yearly  expended  100  Tuns  of  Coffee  Berries ;  in 
j  W ’vid  alone  70  ;  which  at  300/.  per  Tun,  a  mo- 
[Vice,  amounts  to  2  1000  Pounds  Sterling, 

C'uun  is  a  Production  of  the  Sea,  uf'ually  rank’d 
ftiviuug  Number  of  Marine  Plants  \  though  the 


Antients  took  ir,  without  Hesitation,  for  a  Stone4, 
moft  of  the  Moderns  hold  it  a  Vegetable  5  of  late 
Days  one  maintains  it  partly  a  Plant,  partly  Stone  ; 
while  another  curious  and  able  NaturaJift*  who  has 
much  ftudied  the  Production  of  the  Sea,  almoft  ranks 
it  in  the  Number  of  Animals  ;  as  imagining  it  the 
Workof  certain  Sea  Infects.  This  Opinion  is  now  fo 
well  eftablifh’d,  that  all  other  Sentiments  feem  almoft 
precluded.  Father  Kircbcr  fuppofes  entire  Forefts  of 
it  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  ;  and  M.  T ournefort ,  that 
able  Botattift ,  maintains,  that  it  evidently  multiplies 
by  Seed,  though  neither  its  Flower  nor  Seed  be  known* 
However,  the  Count  Be  MarJigU  has  difeover’d  fome 
Parts  therein  which  feem  to  ferve  thePurpofe  of  Seeds 
and  Flowers. 

Coral ,  then,  being  eftablifh’d  a  Plant,  has,  in  that 
Quality,  Roots,  wherewith  it  is  faften’d  to  the  Rock 
wherein  it  grows :  Thefe  Roots  are  cover’d  with  a 
Bark  befet  with  ftarry  Pores,  which  traverfe  them  from 
Top  to  Bottom.  Above  the  Root  is  the  ligneous,  of 
woody  Part  of  the  Plant,  if  we  may  call  a  Subftance 
fo,  that  rather  feems  to  referable  Stone  than  Wood.  It 
is  divided  into  Branches  like  other  Plants,  having 
white  Streaks  therein,  which  feem  to  reprefen t  a  kind 
of  Fibres.  The  Extremities  of  the  Plant  are  foft,  and 
rounded  with  little  Bowls,  ordinarily  divided  into  fix 
Cells,  fill’d  with  a  Humour  fomewhatlike  Milk,  fatty, 
fharp,  and  aftringent.  Laftly,  that  nothing  may  ba 
wanting  to  conftitute  a  real  Tree,  thefe  Bowls  are 
efteem’d  a  kind  of  Pods,  or  Capful a,  containing  the 
Seed  of  the  Coral ;  it  is  even  fa  id,  that  in  what  Place, 
or  on  what  Matter  foever  this  Juice  be  fhed,  it  carries 
Fecundity  with  it,  and  pioduces  a  Plant  of  Coral  9 
whence  it  is  that  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious  we  find 
fome  of  it  on  dead  Men’s  Skulk,  Pieces  of  earthen 
Ware,  and  other  Kinds  of  folid  Bodies,  which  Chance, 
and  the  working  of  the  Sea,  have  thrown  into  fome  of 
Father  Kircher’s  Forefts.  Coral,  the  Count  Be  Mat* 
figli  obferves,  grows  chiefly  in  Grotto’s,  whofe  Mouth 
or  Aperture  is  towards  the  South,  and  their  Vault,  or 
concave  Arch,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth.  For  its  Growth,  it  is  necefifary  the  Sea  be  as 
quiet  as  a  Pond  :  It  vegetates  the  contrary  Way  to  all 
ocher  Plants ;  its  Foot  adhering  to  the  Top  of  the 
Grotto,  and  its  Branches  (hooting  downwards.  The 
Foot  takes  the  exaft  Form  of  the  Solid  it  grows  to, 
and  even  covers  it  like  a  Plate,  to  a  certain  Extent; 
which  Monfieur  Be  Marfigli  thinks  a  Proof  that  its 
Subftance  was  originally  fluid  :  And  what  confirms 
the  Thought  is,  that  the  fame  Subftance  (hall  fome* 
times  line  the  Infide  of  a  Shell,  which  it  could  never 
have  enter’d  but  in  Form  of  a  Fluid. 

Upon  a  nice  Examen  of  the  feveral  Parts  of  Coral , 
M.  Be  Marfigli  gathers,  that  all  its  Organifm,  with 
Regard  to  Vegetation,  confifts  in  its  Rind  ;  that  the 
Tubules  of  this  Rind  filtrate  a  Juice  which  fills  the 
Cellules,  and  runs  along  the  Canals  as  far  as  the  Ex* 
tremities  of  the  Branches,  and  that  this  Juice  being 
petrified,  both  in  the  Cells  encompaffing  the  Coral* 
line  Subftance,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Extremities  of  the 
Branches,  whofe  Subftance  is  not  yet  form’d,  makes 
the  Plant  grow,  both  in  Height  and  Bulk. 

The  Aniients  believ’d  that  the  Coral  was  fofc  while 
it  continu’d  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Water;  and  that  ic 
only  became  hard  and  folid  by  the  Imprcfllonof  the 
Air ;  but  the  Moderns  are  convinced  of  the  contrary 
from  Experience,  and  know  that  there  was  more  of 
Imagination  than  Truth  in  the  Name  GorgonUm* 
which  they  gave  ic  to  (hew  that  Mcdufa's  Head  did 
not  convert  Objetts  into  Stone,  more  furely  than  Coral 
became  petrified  afi  foon  as  it  appeal’d  in  the  Air, 

There  are  properly  but  three  Kinds  of  Coral ,  red, 
white,  and  black :  The  white  is  the  rareft  and  moft 
c*  deemed  ;  but  it  is  the  red  is  ordinarily  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine.  Ic  mu  ft  he  chofcn  thick,  fmooth,  and 
(hinipg,  and  of  a  beautilul  red,  not  covered  with  any 
Tartarons  Matter.  There  is  a  Kind  of  tvhite  Coral 
pierced  full  of  Holes;  and  a  black  Coral ,  named  An¬ 
ti  pates  ;  appearing  of  a  different  Nature  from  the 

reft  ;  but  thele  are  of  no  Ufe.  Tlv;  Chymills  draw  a 

Magi- 
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Magisterial  Tincture  from  Corals  and  a  Salt.  It  gives 
Title  to  an  officinal  Compofition,  called  Syrup  of 
Coral ,  fomecimes  prefcribed  by  Phyficians  ;  as  is  like- 
wife  the  Powder  of  Coral ,  finely  ground,  and  after¬ 
wards  levigated  on  a  Marble,  and  made  up  into  a 
proper  Form  ;  but  there  are  few,  except  thofe  who 
are  fond  of  Medicines,  with  Pearls  in  them  that  make 
ufe  hereof  5  by  means  of  its  exceeding  Hardnefs,  it  is 
fufpedled  to  take  away  with  it  a  great  deal  of  the  levi¬ 
gating  Stone. 

The  Virtues  attributed  to  Coral ,  and*  its  Prepara¬ 
tions  are,  that  it  is  Cardiack,  and  therefore  of  Ufe  in 
Diarrhoeas,  too  large  Fluxes  of  the  Menftrua ,  and 
Flooding ;  of  Service  in  the  Fluor  albusy  and  to  prevent 
Mifcarriages  ;  befides  its  Ufe  in  common  as  a  teftaceous 
Powder,  in  Children’s  Difeafes,  (Ac.  Some  alfo  at¬ 
tribute  to  Coral  the  immediate  flopping  of  Blood  ;  the 
fecuring  of  Houfes  from  Thunder*  bolts ;  the  keeping 
away  of  evil  Spirits,  and  the  promoting  of  Dentition. 
It  is  added  that  Coral  appears  redder  wore  on  a  Man 
than  on  a  Woman;  that  it  becomes  pale  and  livid, 
when  worn  by  a  Tick  Perfon  ;  and  that  the  Changes  in 
the  Plant  correfpond  with  thofe  in  the  Difeafe.  But 
thefe  Fancies,  and  many  more  of  the  fame  Kind,  are 
not  at  all  founded  on  Experience.  Its  chief  and  only 
Ufe  is  in  Chaplets,  Beads,  and  other  Toys. 

The  Time  for  gathering  this  Plant  (for  we  mufl 
continue  to  fpeak  like  Botaniffs)  is  from  April  to 
July ;  the  Places  are  the  Perfian  Gulf)  Red  Sea ,  Coaft 
of  Africa ,  towards  the  Baftion  of  France ;  the  Ides  of 
Majorca  and  Corftca ;  and  the  Coaft  of  Provence  and 
Catalonia.  The  Method  of  gathering  Corals  is  nearly 
the  fame  in  all  Places;  that  ufed  at  the  Baftion  of 
France ,  where  there  is  an  eftablifhed  Fifhery,  under 
the  Direction  of  a  Company  at  Marfeilles ,  is  as 
follows. 

Seven  or  eight  Men  go  in  a  Boat,  commanded  by 
the  Patron  or  Proprietor ;  the  Caller  throws  his  Net, 
if  we  may  fo  call  the  Machine  wherewith  he  ufes  to 
tear  up  the  Coral  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea ;  and 
the  other  fix  manage  the  Boat.  The  Net  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  Beams  tied  a-Crofs,  with  a  leaden 
Weight,  to  prefs  them  down  ;  To  the  Beam  is  faften- 
cd  a  great  Quantity  of  Hemp  loofely  twifted  round, 
among  which  they  mix  fome  ftrong  Nets.  In  this 
Condition  the  Machine  is  let  down  into  the  Sea;  and 
when  the  Coral  is  pretty  ftrongiy  ernbarrafied,  in  the 
Hemp,  and  the  Net,  they  draw  it  out  by  a  Rope  ; 
which  they  unwind  according  to  the  Depth,  and 
which  fome  times  requires  half  a  Dozen  Boats  to  draw; 
if  the  Rope  happen  to  break,  the  Fiffiermen  are  in 
great  Danger  of  Drowning.  Before  the  Fifhermen  go 
out,  they  agree  on  the  Price  of  the  Coral ,  which  is 
ordinarily,  at  the  Rate  of  4/.  6d.  per  IF  When 
the  Fifhery  is  over,  which  in  a  Seafon  ufually  amounts 
to  25  Quintals  of  Corals  each  Boat ;  it  is  divided  into 
13  Parts;  the  Patron  whereof,  or  Mafter -Coraller>  has 
four,  the  Caller  two,  and  each  of  the  fix  Companions 
one,  the  13th  being  referved  for  the  Company,  (Ac . 

Carnus  HortenfiSy  the  Dog-Tree,  in  French  Car - 
nouiller .  The  Flowers  of  Carnouiller  are  of  four 
Leaves,  and  fometinies  of  five.  The  Leaves  are  very 
bitter,  the  Fruit  four,  ftiptick,  and  changes  the  blue 
Paper  as  much  as  Alum  does  it ;  whence  *tis  concluded 
that  the  Fruit  contains  a  Salt  analogous  to  it ;  therefore 
it  is  not  furprifing  if  Hippocrates ,  Diofcorides ,  and 
Pliny  have  judged  this  Fruit  proper  to  flop  Diarrhoeas. 
Rucl  lays.  That  for  that  Malady  *cis  preferved  in  Bot¬ 
tles,  filled  with  Honey  and  Syrup.  For  the  Bloody- 
Fiux,  and  to  excite  the  Appetite,  an  Eledluury  is  pre¬ 
pared  of  the  Pulp  of  the  Fruit  of  Camus. 

Cascut  a  Minors  a  Kind  of  Bindweed  \  in  French 
called  Cafcute.  The  Cafcute  is  found,  almoft,  on  all 
J  lants  ;  it  cannot  live  without  their  Succours  *,  for  its 
Roots  peri  Hi  lometimes  after  the  Seed  has  rifen  ;  and 

1  n-nl;ltTT',IW/  which  is  nothing  clfe  but  a  Bunch  of 
retluilh  Hairs,  which  nourifhes  itfelf  by  running 

round  the  neighbouring  Plants  \  thofe  Hairs  not 

only  cmbarmU  them,  by  lmall  Mamcmlons ,  rang’d 
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in  Form  of  Beads,  but  penetrate,  by  their  Poinf*  ■ 
the  Pores  of  the  Bark,  break  the  Texture  of  their  V? 
fels,  and  receive  the  nutritious  Juice.  Each  Fl 
of  the  Cufcute  is  of  very  near  two  Lines  perforate 
the  Bottom,  divided  into  four  or  five  Points,  and  °  ^ 
nilhed  with  fome  very  fhort  Stamina ,  with  vJ* 
Tops.  The  Calyx  is  divided  like  the  Flowers  °! 
throws  forth  a  Piftil,  which  enters  the  Hole  of!! 
Flower,  and  becomes  afterwards  a  membranous  Fr? 

almoft  round,  with  two  or  three  Ribs.  That  Fru  • 
perforated  at  the  Bottom,  and  placed  on  a  little  C* 
fula,  which  is  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Calyx , 

wraps  up  the  Bottom  of  the  fame  Fruit  it  contains  •* 
contains  fome  fmall  brown  Seeds.  The  Cufcvtll 
thefe  Countries  is  not  ufed  in  Medicine.  That  brou*h 
from  the  Levant ,  under  the  Name  of  Epithim^y 

nice ,  is  not  purgative.  ’Tis  rather  Cardiack  and  Adc* 
ritive.  ^  * 

Cy noglossum  Vulgar e  Majus,  Dog’ s- Tongue 
French ,  Langue  de  Chien.  The  Leaves  of  this  p)m 
are  white  and  fiiky;  its  Flowers  are,  at  firft,  nurpJe 
which  become  blue  afterwards.  The  Bark  0f 
Root  is  a  little  bitter,  fait,  ftiptick,  and  glutinous 
it  changes  the  blue  Paper.  It  appears  that  the  y. 
Ammoniack ,  which  is  in  the  natural  Sale  of  the  Earth* 
is  predominant  in  the  Cynoglojfum,  where  it  is  temper! 
ated  by  much  Phlegm,  Earth,  and  feetid  Oil.  There.* 
fore  its  Root  is  proper  to  flop  all  Sorts  of  Fluxions 
and  fweeten  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours. 
Leaves  are  vulnerary  and  deterfive. 

DensLeonis  Latiore  Folio  ;  Bent  de  Lion.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  very  bitter,  and  change  little 
the  blue  Paper.  The  Roots  change  it  a  great  deal 
more,  they  are  bitter,  ftiptick,  deterfive.  The  whole 
Plant  is  aperitive,  diuretick,  vulnerary,  and  febri- 
fuge.  T argus  preferibes  the  Water  of  Dent  de  Lion, 
in  the  internal  Inflammations.  Barbetzdrifes  to  take 
the  Juice;  it  purifies  the  Blood  by  Urine,  to  appeafe 
an  exceffive  Cough,  and  cure  a  Cold  ;  a  Quarter  of 
a  Pint  of  Milk  is  drank  at  Night,  with  which  is 
mixed,  boiling  hot,  as  much  of  the  Decoftion  of 
Dent  de  Lion  ;  adding  to  it  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Sugar 
candied.  The  Extradl  of  this  Plant  is  given  from 
half  a  Drachm  to  a  Drachm  and  a  half. 

Digitalis  Minima ;  Bell-  Flower ,  or  Fox ■  G/ovt ; 
in  French ,  Glatiole.  Cordus  has  took  the  Flower  of 
the  Gratiol  for  a  Flower  with  five  Leaves,  though  it 
be  all  of  a- Piece.  The  Fox-glove ,  analyfed,  gives 
no  volatile  Salt,  but  a  great  deal  of  acid  Oil  and 
Earth.  Pena  and  Lobel  aflure  us  that  this  Plant  is 
both  a  ftrong  Emctick  and  Cathartick.  Therefore 
it  is  prefcribed  in  the  Dropfy  and  Cachexy,  to  thofe 
who  have  an  intermitting  Fever,  or  are  fubjed  to 
the  Gout  and  Sciatica.  Camerarius  fays,  that  the 
Excradl  of  this  Plant  muft  be  mixed  with  the  Powder 
of  Cinnamon  in  the  Dropfy. 

Echium  Vulgar e,  IVild  Barrage ,  or  Buglofs  in 
French  Viperine,  Herbe  aux  Vipers .  Mr.  Ray,  and  all 
the  learned  Englijh  Botanifts  agree,  that  Lobel  has 
miftook  the  Echium ,  with  the  Lycopfts  of  Languedoc . 

Erica,  Vulgaris>  the  Sweet  Broom ,  or  Heaths  in 
French  Bruyere,  or  Petrole .  Cluftus  and  Bauhin  have 
took  the  Flower  of  Heath  for  a  Flower  with  five 
Leaves,  though  it  be  of  a  whole  Piece;  but  its  Calyx 
impofes  often  for  the  Flower.  The  Decodtion  of 
Bruyere  is  Diuretick.  Tabertucmon tanus  allures  us, 
that  the  Fomentation  of  Flowers  of  Heath  appeafe  the 
Pains  of  the  Gout.  For  the  fame  Diftemper  a  vapo* 
rous  Bath  is  prepared  with  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  ot 
this  Plant. 

Eryngium  Vulgar <?,  a  Kind  oF  Thiftless  in 
French ,  Char  don  Roland.  The  Flowers  of  Eryngiiw 
are  of  five  whicifh  Leaves,  By  the  Analyfts ,  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  this  Plant  a  mediocre  Quantity  of  con¬ 
cert  volatile  Salt,  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  and  of  E.irtli. 
Its  Roots  are  aperitive  and  diuretick;  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  Diet- Drinks  and  Apozems,  but  thero 
ihould  be  added  to  it  fome  Fruits  of  Alkikcngi. 
Water  diftillcd  from  the  Eryngium  alone,  or  mix™ 
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with  half  of  Walnut-Water,  is  a  Febrifuge,  and  pu- 

rlfiFv0N YM US*  Vulgaris ,  the  Spine-tree,  or  Prick- 
timber  in  French,  Bonnet  de  Preftre .  'Tis  affured 
h  the  Fruit  of  this  Plant  is  both  Emetick  and  Ca- 
^Korrirk  •  reduced  into  Powder,  or  by  walking  the 
Hairs  with  its  Decoftions,  it  kills  the  Lice. 

Eupatorium  Cannabinumj  a  Kind  of  Agrimony, 
in  French  Eupatoire .  The  Juice  of  the  Leaves  of  this 
Plant,  or  a  Drachm  of  its  Extratt,  and  the  Diet-  Drinks 
prepared  ofir, drank  by  Glaffes,  are  very  proper  to  carry 
off  the  Obftrudtions  of  the  Vifcera ,  efpecially  thole  which 
fucceed  to  intermitting  Fevers  *,  the  Ufe  of  its  Leaves, 
in  Infufion,  in  the  Manner  of  Tea,  relieve  the  Drop- 
ficals  j  it  muft  be  prefcribed  after  the  Pun&ion,  or 
Tapping?  and  the  Legs  muft  be  fomented  with  the 
Deco&ion.  For  the  Green-Sicknefs,  for  the  Itch, 
and  all  other  cutaneous  Diftempers,  ’tis  mixed  with 
the  Fumiterre  in  Whey,  or  Diet- Drinks.  The  Sum- 
mities  loaded  with  Flowers  are  very  vulnerary.  The 
Roots  are  both  Emetick  and  Cathartick. 

Euphrasia  Oficinarum ,  Eye  Bright  \  in  French 
Enfraife.  It  melts  the  Humours,  and  renders  them 
proper  to  circulate,  and  to  carry  off  the  Matters  which 
caufe  the  Obftrudtions.  ’Tis  a  common  Opinion  that 
it  clears,  ftrengthens,  and  even  reftores  the  Sight. 
The  Powder  is  prefcribed  from  a  Drachm  to  three,  in 
a  Glafs  of  Fennel- Water.  There  might  be  a  Con* 
ferve  made  of  it?  or  it  muft  be  mixed  with  that  of 
Leaves  of  Wormwood. 

Fraxinus,  an  Aft-Tree,  in  French ,  Frene .  The 
Leaves  of  this  Tree,  by  the  Analyfis,  gives  a  great 
deal  of  acid  Liquors,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  urinous  Spi¬ 
rit,  a  great  deal  of  Earth,  and  a  mediocre  Quantity 
of  fixed  Sait.  Therefore  this  Plant  is  aperitive,  diu- 
rerick,  and  fudorifick.  In  the  Small- Pox  and  Mea¬ 
lies,  Simon  Pauli  praifes  the  Ufe  of  the  Salt  of  AJb - 
free,  taken  in  the  Water  of  Carduus  Benediftus, 
mixed  with  fomc  Syrrup  of  Rafberries.  The  Alhes  of 
the  Bark  of  Aft-free  are  a  very  good  Cauftick.  Lobel 
fays,  that  the  Perfume  of  the  Leaves,  Bark,  or  Seeds 
ot  this  Tree  cures  Deafnefs.  ’Tis  certain  that  this 
Perfume  is  refoltitive.  The  Bark  of  the  Roots  of 
djh-frec  is  prefcribed  for  the  Dropfy,  Rheumatifm, 
Sciatick,  and  for  all  Maladies,  where  all  Superfluities 
are  to  be  evacuated. 

Fumaria  Officinarum ,  Diofcoridis ,  Fumitory, \ 

in  French  Fume t err e .  This  Plant ,  though  very  bitter, 
changes  neverthelefs  the  blue  Paper  •,  therefore,  *tis 
conje&ured  chat  it  contains  a  Salt  like  the  natural  Salt 
of  the  Earth  \  but  in  which  the  Sal- Ammonia ck  predo¬ 
minates  the  nitre  and  marine  Salt  \  befldes  the  Salt  of 
Fumitory  is  joined  with  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur  and 
Earth  diffolved  in  aconfiderable  Quantity  of  Phlegm. 
By  the  Analyfis  the  Fumitory  gives  a  great  deal  of 
concreted  volatile  Salt,  a  great  deal  of  fixed  Salt,  very 
Jixtvial,  and  a  great  deal  of  a  very  thick  Oil.  All 
thefe  Principles  render  this  Plant  laxative,  diuretick, 
proper  to  purify  the  Blood,  and  for  the  Defopilation 
of  the  Parts.  ’Tis  efteemed  a  Specifick  in  all  cutane¬ 
ous  Diftempers  j  in  the  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy  ; 
m  the  Cachexy  and  Dropfy.  Its  Juice  is  adminifter’d 
from  two  Ounces  to  fix.  The  Infufion  in  Whey  from 
fix  Ounces  to  ten  or  twelve.  The  diftilled  Water 
from  a  Glafs  to  two.  The  Ample  Syrup,  two  or 
three  Ounces  in  a  Diet- Drink ;  the  compofed  Syrup 
from  one  Ounce  to  two,  if  the  Patient  is  to  be  purged. 
The  Water  of  Fumitory  is  alfo  deterfive,  and  proper 
to  dry  the  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth. 

Gi:  r  a  n  1  u  m  ,  Storkjbill ;  in  French ,  Herb  a  Robert . 
This  Plant  is  ftiptick,  fait,  and  fowerifti,  it  fmclls  of 
lit  lumen,  and  changes  the  blue  Paper.  There  is  fome 
Appearance  that  it  contains  a  Salt  like  the  Alum, 
m i xecl  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  foetid  Oil,  and  a  very 
httle  of  Sal-Armoniack.  By  the  Analyfis  it  gives  a 
great  deal  of  Acid,  very  little  of  Oil,  no  concreted 
volatile  Salt-,  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  urinous  Spirit, 
foe  Geranium  is  very  aftringent,  and  very  vulnerary  •, 
the  Wine  wherein  the  Leaves  bruifed  have  macerated 
*or  a  whole  Night,  flops  all  Sort  of  Hemorrhages. 
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Gramen  caninum  arvenfe ,  in  French  Chi en dent- 
The  Roots  of  Chiendent  are  of  great  Ufe  in  all  Diet- 
Drinks.  ’Tis  affur’d,  that  the  Water  diftillM  from 
kills  the  Worms.  The  Roots  are  aperitive,  but  tem¬ 
perate,  and  unftop  the  Vifcera ,  without  caufing  any 
Accident.  By  the  Analyfis  they  give  a  great  deal  of 
Oil,  Earth,  and  feveral  acid  Liquors,  with  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  fix’d  Salt,  and  no  volatile. 

Herba  Paris.  Sardus  and  Cefalpinus  have  af¬ 
fur’d,  that  the  Herba  Paris  is  very  good  for  the  Ma¬ 
nia.  The  firft  preferib’d  Half  a  Spoonful  of  the 
Pov/der  of  this  Herb  taken  faffing,  for  twenty  Days 
fuccefiively.  Tragus  fays,  that  the  Herba  Paris  pound¬ 
ed,  and  applied  in  Cataplafms,  appeafe  the  Inflam¬ 
mation,  and  refolve  the  Tumours  of  the  Scrotum . 
’Tis  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  the  Panaris ,  or  Whit¬ 
low.  The  Water  diftill’d  from  this  Plant  cures  the 
Inflammation  of  the  Eyes. 

Hyoscyamus  vulgaris.  Henbane ,  or  Jufquiame . 
The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  infipid,  and  of  an  ill 
Smell  ;  it  taftes  of  Artichoke.  ’Tis  conjeffur’d  that 
the  Sal  Ammoniac  which  is  in  it  is  wrapp’d  up  in  a 
great  deal  of  Sulphur  and  Earth  $  for  by  the  Analyfis 
its  Leaves  give  a  concrete  volatile  Salt,  and  a  great 
deal  of  Oil.  The  Henbane  is  foporife.rous,  refolutive, 
and  fweetening ;  *tis  feldom  us’d  in  internal  Remedies. 
Helidaus  valu’d  much  its  Seeds ,  which  he  mix’d  with 
Conferve  of  Rofes,  for  the  fpitting  of  Blood.  Tragus 
affures,  that  the  Juice  of  Henbane ,  or  the  Oil  made 
by  the  Infufion  of  its  Seeds ,  cur’d  the  Pains  in  the 
Ears,  by  fyringing  it  into  thofe  Parts.  The  Henbane 
is  employ’d  in  anodyne  Cataplafms,  to  refolve  the 
Tumours.  For  Example  •,  Two  Handfuls  of  Leaves 
of  Henbane ,  as  much  of  thofe  of  Mendr agora,  and  an 
Ounce  of  Seeds  of  Henbane ,  and  of  Poppies,  are 
boil’d  in  a  certain  Quantity  of  Milk  *  the  Whole  is 
ftrain’d  through  a  Cloth.  There  muft  be  added  to  it 
the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  fome  Saffron.  Some  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  boiling  only  the  Leaves  of  Hen¬ 
bane  in  Milk,  and  apply  them  on  the  Places  where 
the  Gout  is  felt.  Others  (often  the  Leaves  of  Henbane 
under  the  hot  Embers,  and  apply  them  on  theBreafts 
to  expel  the  Milk  from  them,  or  to  difiipate  it  when 
knotted.  Tabern<c  Mont  anus  fays,  that  he  had  the 
Seeds  pounded  with  Wine,  and  applied  as  a  Cata- 
plafmon  the  Breads  of  Women  newly  deliver’d.  The 
Oil  of  thefe  Seeds ,  made  by  Exprefiion,  has  the  fame 
Virtues.  For  Chilblains,  they  are  expofed  over  the 
Smoak  of  Seeds  of  Henbane ,  burn’d  on  the  Coals. 

Jacob  tea  vulgaris ,  St.  James -wort,  in  French 
Ilerbe ,  ou  Fleur  St.  Jacques .  The  Leaves  of  this 
Plant  are  bitter,  aromaticlc,  and  a  little  aftringent. 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  terrefirial  Par¬ 
ticles.  Dodoneus  fays,  that  St.  James-wort  is  vulne¬ 
rary,  deterfive,  and  proper  for  fore  Throats. 

Juniberus  vulgaris,  the  Juniper  Tree,  i n  French 
Genievre.  By  the  Analyfis  are  extracted  from  this 
Plant  feveral  acid  Liquors,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  fix’d 
Salt,  but  no  volatile.  We  muftobferve,  that  the  Salt 
of  this  Plant  is  wrapp’d  up  in  a  very  great  Quantity  of 
Sulphur,  and  fome  terrefirial  Particles.  The  Wood 
of  Juniper ,  befldes  an  sechereal  Oil,  gives  a  great 
deal  of  thick  Oil,  in  the  Confidence  of  a  Syrup.  The 
Berries  give  a  great  deal  more,  and  the  Summits  a 
little  lei's.  All  thefe  Principles  render  the  Juniper 
proper  to  reftore  the  Fuinftions  of  the  Stomach,  to  dif- 
fipate  the  Wind,  and  griping  Matters,  to  free  the 
Lungs,  and  difengage  them  of  that  thick  Lympha 
which  often  obftru&s  the  Rcfpiraeion.  This  Plant  is, 
befldes,  fudorifick,  cephalick,  and  hyfterick.  It  pro¬ 
vokes  the  Menfcs,  carries  oil'  the  Obftnuftions  of  the 
Vtjcera,  reftores  their  Springs,  and  helps  the  Evacu¬ 
ation  of  Uiine.  Ufe  is  made  of  the  Wood,  Summits, 
and  Berries.  The  Decoction  of  the  Wood  volatilizes 
the  Blood,  and  purifies  it  by  the  infenfiblc  Pcrfpira- 
tion.  A  half  Bath  is  prepar’d  with  this  Wood,  which 
proves  very  beneficial  to  thofe  who  have  the  Gout. 
The  Wine  in  which  the  Summits  of  Juniper  arc  boil’d 
is  very  diuretick,  Tragus,  Mattbiolus,  Ilartman ,  and 
Simon  Pauli ,  a (Tu re  us,  that  they  have  cur'd  fome 
5  D  dropfical 
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dropfical  Perfons  with  this  Sort  of  Wine.  'Tournefort 
fays,  that  he  has  feen  feveral  Perfons  very  much  eafed 
by  the  Pills  made  of  two  Parts  of  Aloes,  and  one  of 
Juniper-Berries.  From  thefe  Berries  are  extracted  an 
ardent  Spirit,  a  Tinflure,  an  Elixir,  and  an  Excraft  ; 
and  of  them  are  prepar'd  a  Ratafia ,  and  a  Sort  of  Ho¬ 
ney.  The  Tincture  is  made  by  macerating  the  Berries 
in  their  ardent  Spirit  *,  the  Infufion  of  the  fame  Berries 
in  their  Spirit,  or  in  common  Water  evaporated  to  the 
Confidence  of  Honey,  is  call’d  Elixir,  or  Extradl  of 
Juniper.  The  Honey  of  Juniper  is  nothing  elfe  but 
common  Honey  boil’d  with  Juniper- Berries.  5Tis 
good  in  Clyfters,  in  the  Dyfenteria,  and  Tenefma.  The 
Ratafia  of  Juniper  is  made  by  macerating  its  Fruit  in 
Brandy,  or  Champaign  Wine,  adding  to  it  fome  Su¬ 
gar  and  Cinnamon.  The  Pulp  of  Juniper -Berries, 
freed  from  its  Grains,  and  mix’d  with  Sugar,  makes  a 
Conferve  which  has  all  the  Virtues  of  thofe  Prepara¬ 
tions  heretofore  mention’d.  Laftly,  the  Fruit  isburn’d 
to  expel  the  bad  Air,  and  macerated  in  Vinegar,  in 
Time  of  the  Plague,  to  wafh  Letters*  Linnen,  and 
even  Plates, 

Leucanthemum  vulgar  e,  Daifies ,  in  French 
Marguerite.  The  Daffies,  by  the  Analyfis,  give  no 
volatile  Salt,  but  only  a  fix'd  one,  and  very  lixivial, 
feveral  acid  Liquors,  and  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  Earth  ; 
therefore  ’tis  very  aperitive  and  deterfive.  A  Diet- 
Drink  made  of  them  is  preferib’d  to  thofe  who  fpit  pu¬ 
rulent  Matter. 

Lt gust  rum.  Privet ,  in  French  Trcene.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  of  this  Plant  are  of  a  fingle  Piece  ;  the  Leaves  are 
afiringent  and  bitter  ;  therefore  there  mud  be  in  it  an 
aluminous  Salt  wrapp’d  up  in  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur  ; 
but  the  fame  Salt  is  much  difengag’d  in  the  Flowers 
and  Fruit.  The  Plant  gives  by  the  Diftillation  a  great 
Quantity  of  Oil  and  acid  Liquor,  with  a  little  of  uri¬ 
nous  Spirit.  All  thefe  Principles  mix’d  together,  ren¬ 
der  the  Privet  very  deterfive.  The  Gargarifms  made 
with  the  Juice,  or  the  Water  diftill’dfrom  that  Plant, 
are  proper  for  the  Maladies  of  the  Throat.  They  dry 
up  Ulcers,  'appeafe  the  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes,  (top 
the  fpittingof  Blood,  and  the  Hemorrhages. 

Lin  aria.  Wild  Flax,  in  French  Velvote.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  very  bitter,  a  little  ftiptick, 
and  of  an  oily  Smell.  They  do  not  change  the  blue 
Paper,  the*>fore  *tis  conjedlui’d  that  their  Salt  is  very 
near  like  the  natural  Salt  of  the  Earth,  but  mix'd  with 
much  Sulphur  and  terreflrial  Particles.  The  Linaria 
is  vulnerary  and  deterfive  ;  it  purifies  the  Blood,  and 
re  ft  ores  the  Balfam  of  Life,  which  con  fills  in  a  Sulphur 
modified  with  an  acerb  Salt.  Cefalpinus  efteem’d  this 
Plant  for  the  fcrophulous  Tumours,  and  the  Lepra. 
Pina  and  Label  relate,  that  a  Barber  cur'd  with  it  a 
carcinomatous  Ulcer,  which  devour'd  the  Nofe  of  a 
Perton,  after  feveral  Phyfioians  had  refolv'd  it  fhould 
be  cut  off.  For  the  Cancer,  Gout,  and  Dropfy,  two 
Ounces  of  the  Juice,  or  fix  of  the  Water  diilill’d  from 
this  Plant,  are  drank  twice  a  Day.  The  following 
Ifugucntum  is  good  for  Ulcers,  for  the  Piles,  King's 
Evil,  and  all  cutaneous  Djflempers.  Let  the  Leaves 
of  this  Plant  he  macerated  in  as  much  White  Wine  as 
will  cover  them,  for  the  Space  of  four  and  twenty 
Hours;  the  Juice  mull  be  flram’d,  and  afterwards 
boil’d  to  the  Diminution  of  a  third  Part,  adding  to  it 
as  much  Lard  as  is  nccdlary  to  give  it  the  Confidence 
of  Unguent um. 


Lvuui.us,  ftvmina ,  Hop,  in  French  Honhl on,  Ce 
falp>)ius  has  ohferv’d,  that  the  Stalks  of  Hops  whicl 
bear  Flowers,  bear  no  Seeds  \  and  thofe  which  beai 
Seeds,  bear  no  Flowers.  Tragus  and  Dodoncns  believ't 
1  hat  the  Emus  fuccceded  the  Flowers.  The  Ilop  i 
bitter,  deterfive,  and  does  not  change  the  blue  Paper 
By  the  Analyfis  is  extra  died  from  this  Plant  very  firth 
Acid,  a  realonablc  Quantity  of  Oil,  and  of  concretec 
volatile  Salt  ;  which  is  an  Indication  that  it'  contain; 
an  Ar.niv.iac  Salt ,  mix’d  with  Sulphur  and  Earth 
For  the  hypochondriacal  Affi-dlions,  and  Melancholy. 
Juleps  and  Apo/.ems  are  prepar’d  with  Hops  ;  to  each 

Dole  are  added  two  Drachms  of  Li  nil  nr  a  Martis 


The  Syrup  made  with  the  Juice  of  this  Plant  has 
fame  Virtues.  tne 

M  E  l  i  LOT  us,  Melilot .  This  Plant  is  acerb,  bitter 
ftiptick,  and  odoriferous;  whence  'tis  conje&ur’/ 
that  its  Salt  is  much  like  the  natural  Sale  of  the  Earth 
but  mix’d  with  much  eflential  Oil,  and  ter  re  ft  rial  pa/ 
tides;  for  by  the  Analyfis  the  - Melilot,-  befides-mud! 
acid  Phlegm,  gives  alfo  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  Earth 
enough  of  urinous  Spirit,  of  volatile  concrete  Salt' 
and  of  very  lixivial  Salt;  therefore  that  Plant  is  diu- 
reticle,  refolutive,  and  fweetening.  The  Diec^Drink 
made  with  its  Summits,  and  thofe  of  Camomile  is 
excellent  in  the  Inflammations  of  the  Abdomen, 
Cholick,  and  in  the  Retention  of  Urine,  in  the Rheu- 
matifm,  and  generally  in  all  Occafions  where  the 
Courfe  of  Humours  is  to  be  facilitated.  The  Water 
diftill’d  from  the  Flowers  of  Melilot  is  of  a  grateful 
Smell.  The  Melilot  is  ufed  in  the  carminative  CL 
fters,and  in  the  refolutive  Cataplafms.  For  Cjyfterc 
the  Flowers  of  Melilot ,  and  thofe  of  Camomile, 
boil’d  in  Tripe’s  Broth,  and  to  the  Deco&ion,  after  it 
has  been  drain’d  through  a  Cloth,  are  added  fome 
Drops  of  Oil  of  Anifeed.  For  Cataplafms,  tsvo  Roots 
of  Lillies  are  boil’d  with  Half  a  Handful  of  Flowers 

of  Melilot ,  and  two  Handfuls  of  Leaves  of  Henbane; 

the  whole  is  ftrain’d  through  a  Sieve,  to  which  arc  ad* 
ded  fome  Drops  of  fetid  Oil  of  Tartar.  The  Juice 
of  the  Flowers  of  Melilot,  or  the  Infufion  of  its  Parts 
in  boiling  Water,  appeafe  the  Inflammation  of  the 
Eyes;  efpecially  if  after  ’cis  taken  off  the  Fire  there 
be  added  to  it  fome  camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine; 
the  whole  being  ftrain’d  through  a  Cloth,  to  feparaie 
the  needlefs  Camphire. 

Millefolium,  vulgar  e,  Tar  row,  in  French  Milk, 
fcuille.  This  Plant  is  acerb,  bitter,  and  aromatjek, 
and  changes  much  the  blue  Paper.  It  appears  tint 
the  acid  Part  of  the  natural  Salt  of  the  Earth  unloads 
it  felf  of  the  other  Principles  through  the  Texture  or 
this  Plant,  forms  in  it  an  aluminous  Salt  united  with  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  aromatick  eflential  Oil.  By  the 
Analyfis,  feveral  acid  Liquors  are  extracted  from  the 
Farrow,  much  Earth,  no  concreted  volatile  Suit,  and 
very  little  of  urinous  Spirit ;  therefore  this  Plant  is 
vulnerary,  refolutive,  and  afiringent.  ’Tis  ufed  in 
Diet- Drinks,  and  in  Infufion,  in  the  Manner  of  Tea. 
The  Juice  is  preferib’d  for  the  immoderate  Flux  of 
the  Piles,  from  three  Ounces  to  fix  ;  the  Powder  from 
Half  a  Drachm  to  Half  an  Ounce.  ’Tis  alfo  mix’d 
with  Pafte,  to  make  afiringent  Bilkers.  T dime* 
m  out  anus  fays,  that  the  Water  of  Farrow  is  good  for 
the  Epilepfy  ;  and  that  the  Wine,  or  Hidromel,  nude 
with  this  Planr,  flops  all  Sorts  of  immoderate  Fluxes, 

Nymph  a-,  a  alba,  Water  Lilly ,  in  French  Nmt- 
far.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  a  little  glutinous,  bit¬ 
ter,  and  changes  very  much  the  blue  Paper.  By  the 
Analyfis  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  Acid  and  Oil,  and 
very  little  of  volatile  concreted  Salt;  therefore  his 
not  furprizing  if  it  be  fweetening.  The  Flowers  arc 
diftill’d,  and  made  into  Syrups  and  Confcrvcs.  Its 
Roots  are  commonly  employ’d  in  cooling  Diet -Dork 
for  the  Heat  of  Urine,  the  Inflammation  ol  .tht 
Reins,  and  of  the  other  Vifcera .  Its  Syrup  is  a  little 
foporilerous,  and  the  Dole  is  an  Ounce. 

Ophyoglossum  vulgatmu ,  Serpent's  Longue^  in 
French  La  ague  dc  Serpent.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant 
are  almoft  round;  the  Tongue,  whence  it  takes  its 
Name,  comes  out  of  the  Pedicle  of  the  Leaves,  as 
by  a  kind  of  InlVrtion;  ’tis  of  very  near  two  Inches 
and  a  Hall  in  Length,  and  two  lanes  broad,  ibh 
poli fliM,  and  bright ;  its  Edges  are  railed,  rounded, 
of  a  Lint*  and  a  Half  thick,  an  d  divided  into  trat\l- 
vc  rial  Partitions;  thefe  Partitions  grow  a  little  yellow 
when  the  Seeds  begin  to  ripen  ;  they  are  then  to  bun 
at  that  Time,  and  tire  Seeds  to  fall  as  a  kind  of  h,lC 
Duft.  All  Authors  agree  that  this  Plant  is  vulnerary, 
either  ufed  internally  or  externally.  Baptijla  fanlm 
pretended- to  cure  all  Sorts  of  Wounds'  with  its  Oil, 
made  by  Inlufion, 

Origanum  vulgar e,  fpontnncwn ,  Origan.  f'1<; 

Or.pn 


BO  T  A  N  V 


.  „  je  acerb,  aromatick,  deterfive,  and  changes 
rhe  blue  Paper  ;  whence  "cis  conjeftur’d  thac 
—  full  of  volatile,  aromatick,  and  oily  Sale,  which 
1C 1S  \  entirely  free  from  Acidity.  This  Plant  con- 
Jaint  b^des,  a  great  Quantity  of  terreftrial  Particles. 

Zorizan  is  diuretick,  duphoretick,  proper  to  help 
Exploration,  and  to  provoke  the  Men fes.  It  muft 
U  ufprl  in  the  Manner  of  Tea,  in  the  Afthma,  violent 
hCnJh  Indigeftions,  and  the  Pieurify.  For  a  Cold, 
Cd  die  Rheumatifm  in  the  Neck,  the  Origan  is  dried 
the  Fire,  and  wrapp’d  up  very  hot  in  a  Cloth,  with 
\ich  the  Head  muft  be  very  well  cover’d. 

"  Pap  aver,  Erraticum  majus,  Poppy ,  in  French  Co- 

uelicoc.  The  Flower  of  this  Plant,  which  is  the. 
nrincipal  Part  employ’d  in  Medicine,  is  glutinous,  and 
chances  a  little  the  blue  Paper,  like  the  Solution  of 
Opium-,  whence  ’cis  believ’d  thac  it  has  a  Salt  analo¬ 
gous  to  it.  But  in  the  Opium ,  that  Salt,  which  ap¬ 
proaches  near  the  Sal  Ammoniac,  is  mix’d  with  a  great 
deal  of  fetid  Oil,  whereas  in  the  Poppy  there  is  a  great 
deal  lefs  of  Oil,  and  much  more  vifcuus  Phlegm  ;  fo 
that  the  Flowers  of  this  Plant  are  fweetening,  and  pro¬ 
per  to  help  1  pitting  in  the  Fluxions  of  the  Bread,  in 
Colds,  and  in  dry  Coughs.  They  ftop  the  Hemor¬ 
rhages,  and  are  a  liitle  ludorifick.  The  Water  dif- 
tili’d  from  the  Flowers  of  Poppies ,  is  preferib’d  from 
three  Ounces  to  fix;  the  Tindiure  is  taken  by  Glaffes, 
in  the  Fluxions  of  the  Bread.  The  following  Diet- 
Drink  is  excellent  for  a  dry  Cough  :  You  muft  boil 
three  Ounces  of  Roots  of  Buglofs ,  and  as  much  of 
thole  of  Gramen ,  or  Grafs ,  in  two  Pints  of  Water, 
and  pour  the  boiling  Decodtion  upon  an  Ounce  of 
Flowers  of  Poppies ,  and  upon  three  Heads  of  White 
Poppies,  cut  fmall,  and  ty’d  up  in  a  little  Sack.  The 
dry’d  Flowers  of  Poppies  are  ufed  like  Tea.  A  Con¬ 
feree  and  a  Syrup  is  made  of  them. 

Parietaria  Officitiarum ,  Parietary ,  in  French 
Pmeiairc.  By  the  Analyfis  the  Parietary  gives  enough 
Oil,  much  fix’d  Salt,  much  Earth,  and  feverai  Li¬ 
quors,  fome  of  which  are  very  acerb,  and  the  others 
acid.  As  for  volatile  Salt,  there’s  no  concrete  ex- 
mfted  from  this  Plant ;  but  it  gives  an  urinous  Spirit. 
dio[corides  affures  us,  that  this  Plant  is  refolutive,  and 
proper  to  ftop  the  ambulant  Ulcers.  It  was  apply ’d, 
in  his  Time,  on  the  Parts  where  the  Gout  is  felt,  and 
its  Juice  was  drank  for  old  Coughs,  and  ufed  in  Gar- 
gariims  for  fore  Throats.  Cefalpinus  fays,  that  the 
Itimc  Juice  is  diuretick,  and  unllops  entirely  the  Reins. 
frqus  prizes  much  the  Decodtion  of  Parietary ,  to 
carry  off  all  the  Obftrudtions  of  the  Abdomen.  He 
had  it  apply ’d  in  a  Cataplafm  on  the  Region  of  the 
Bladder,  for  the  Retention  of  Urine  ;  but  there  was 
added  to  that  Cataplafm,  Wine  and  Water- ere  ffes  ; 
the  whole  was  fry’d,  and  apply’d  as  hot  as  the  Patient 
could  bear  it.  Dodoncus  had  that  Caraplafm  made 
with  only  the  Parietary  and  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds. 
For  the  Ruptures  which  caul'e  exceftive  Pains  in  the 
Scrotum,  Camcrarius  had  it  apply’d  very  hoc  on  thole 
Farts,  alter  it  had  been  pounded  with  Vinegar.  This 
Fhnt  is  at  prefent  ufed  in  all  Decodtions,  Clyllers, 
and  dirt rfi/o  Half- Baths.  The  Syrup  of  Parietary 
Pale  to  the  Dm  plica!. 

Fkrsic a r i a,  /lr final,  in  French  Perftcairc.  This 

Fbnt  changes  the  blue  Paper ;  whence  *iis  conjedlut  *d 

that  its  Salt  approaches  near  the  Sal  Ammoniac ,  loaded 

with  a  great  Quantity  of  Earth,  and  join’d  to  a  little 

Sulphur  j  then  tore  *tis  aftringent,  vulnerary,  and  de- 

terfive.  It  gives,  by  the  Analyfis,  a  fmall  Quantity 

^  C(,ncrete  volatile  Salt  ;  the  Decodlion  of  the  whole 

j*,uu  good  lor  the  Diarrhea,  and  for  cutaneous 
IkknijXTs, 

FtANTAoo,  Plantain.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant 
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of  its  Seed  in  ..Powder,  ftops  the  Diarrhea,  and  all 
Sorts  of  Hemorrhages.  The  Diet- Drink  made  of  it* 
and  the  Water  diftill’d  from  it,  have  the  fame  Virtues/ 
They  are  preferib’d  in  the  Dyfenteria ,  (pitting  of 
Blood,  immoderate  Fluxes  of  the  Piles,  or  of  the  Men- 
fes  *,  in  a  Word, this  Plant  is  ufed  in  all  vulnerary  and 
deterfive  Potions.  In  the  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes  Get- 
merarius  had  a  Collyrium  made  with  the  Juice  of  the 
Leaves,  and  of  the  Root,  mix’d  with  Rofe-water  and 
Sugar.  Simon  Pauli  ufed  the  Extract  of  Plantain ,  and 
of  the  Decoflion  of  Sarfaparilla ,  to  cure  a  young 
Man  who  pilled  Blood  after  a  Gonorrhoea.  AGarga- 
rifm  of  Plantain  is  excellent  for  a  fore  Throat. 

Pol y pod  ium  vulgar e,  Oke- forme,  in  French  Pcli- 
pode.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  analiz/d  gives  feverai 
acid  Liquors,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  urinous  Spirit,  no 
concrete  volatile  Salt,  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  and  fome 
Earth.  The  Antients  believ’d  this  Root  purgative. 
Menardus  is  the  firft,  among  the  Moderns,  who  dif- 
cover’d  that  it  purges  but  (lightly  ;  and  Dodoncus  con- 
feffes  that  it  does  not  purge  at  all,  unlefs  it  be  boil’d 
in  the  Broth  made  of  an  old  Cock,  with  Mallows  and 
Leeks.  The  Oke -for me  lwectens  fhe  Blood,  and  car¬ 
ries  off  the  Obftrultions  of  the  Vifcera.  It  muft  be 
ufed  for  a  dry  Cough,  when  the  Saliva  is  (alt;  in  the 
Afthma,  Scurvy,  and  hypochondriacal  Affeftions. 

Primula  veris,  odor  at  a,  flore  luteo ,  * Jtmplici^ 
Primrofe ,  in  French  Primevere.  The  Flowers  of  this 
Plant  analiz’d  give  a  great  deal  of  Acid,  very  little 
urinous  Spirit,  no  concreted  volatile  Salt,  fotn^  Oil 
and  Earth.  The  Flowers  have  an  aromatick  and  oily 
volatile  Salt;  they  are  very  aperitive,  and  very  pro¬ 
per  to  reftore  the  Courfe  of  the  Spirits.  Trains  pre¬ 
ferib’d  the  Conferve,  or  the  dilliJl’d  Water  ol  thefe 
Flowers,  in  the  Apoplexy  and  Palfy,  The  Leaves 
and  Roots  of  this  Plant  arenpericive  and  vulnerary. 

Prunus  fdveftris ,  Wild  Plum  Tee,  in  French  Pr ti¬ 
nier  Sauvage.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  bitter,  a 
little  ftiptick,  glutinous,  and  change  a.  liLue  the  blue 
Paper;  but  the  Fruit  changes  it  as  much  ar.  A 11  urn 
does.  It  is  a  little  l'ourifh,  and  very  ftiptick;  tnere- 
fore  there  is  an  Appearance  that  the  natural  Salt  of  the 
Earth  is  predominant  in  the  Leaves,  where  his  mix’d 
with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  fetid  Oil  ;  but  the  Acid  of 
the  fame  Salt  difengagmg  it  fed  in  the  Fruits,  unites 
with  Earth,  and  forms  a  Salt  like  Allum.  Tragus  has 
found,  by  Experience,  that  Water  diftill’d  from  the 
Flowers  of  Wild  Plum-Tree  is  a  fovereign  Remedy 
for  the  Pieurify,  and  the  Opprtftion  of  the  Bread. 
When  he  had  not  the  diftill’d  Water,  he  preferib’d 
the  Wine  wherein  thole  Flowers  had  macerated.  He 
affures  us,  that  the  Fruits  preferv’d  in  Honey,  or  Su¬ 
gar,  are  very  good  for  all  Sorts  of  Diarrhoea's.  The 
Wine  of  Wild  Plans  has  the  fame  Virtues.  Matthiolus 
ufed  the  Deculfcion  of  the  Fruits  and  Roots  lor  the 
Ulcers  of  the  Mouth  and  Throat.  The  Juice  of  the 
Fruit  appeafes  the  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes.  Willi- 
chins  pi elcri bes,  as  a  good  Purgative,  the  Syrup  made 
with  feverai  Infuflons  of  the  Flov'crs  ol  this  Tree  j 
they  may  be  macerated  in  Whey.  Etmuller  fays,  thac 
of  the  Juice  of  thefe  Fnii's,  yet  green,  might  be  ex¬ 
tracted  by  Diftill.uion  in  Balnea  mar'uv,  a  very  ftrong 
Vim  gar. 

Pu  leg  ium  latifoli  tan ,  Pen  ny  -  Royal ,  i  n  Fr  cn  c  h 
Ponliot.  This  Plant  is  very  bitter,  very  acerb,  of  a 
penetrating  Smell,  and  changes  much  the  blue  Paper  ; 
whence  ’Lis  conjectur’d  thac  it  has  an  aromatick  and 
oily  volatile  Salr,  yet  loaded  with  Acid  ;  whereas  in 
the  artificial  volatile  Salt  this  Acid  is  flopp’d  by  the 
Salt  of  Tartar ;  therefore  this  Plant  is  aperitive,  hy- 
llerick,  proper  for  the  Maladies  of  the  Stomach,  and 
thofc  of  the  Bread,  when  ’ris  wanting  to  diftipate  thole 


a,c  hitter,  all i  ingenc,  and  change  a  little  the  blue  Pa-  glutinous  Matters  which  obftrult  the  Bronchia,  and 
!)cr»  die  Ruut-,  change  it  more,  and  arc  only  aftrin-  Pcjiclcs  of  the  Lungs ;  elpccially  when  boil’d  with 
which  Dim  u/q  r  h^r  ir\  rUt*  I  rlu»  Sol  Ammo.  1  Ion  eu  suit!  Allocs:  For  then,  as  Di  of  corides  obferves, 


which  (hews,  that  in  the  Leaves  the  Sal  Ammo -  l  loney  and  Allots:  For  then,  as  Di  of  cor  ides  obferve 
},Ulc>  and  the  terreftrial  Pat  tides  of  that  Plant,  are  it  purges,  and  helps  the  Expectoration.  Tragus  fays, 
cn)kir  rais’d  with  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur.  Therefore  that  the  Juice  of  this  Plant  clears  the  Sight,  andcar- 
Phmtain  is  vulnerary,  refolutive,  and  febrifuge,  rks  off  the  Rheum.  For  the  Diftempers  of  the  Eyes, 
efteems  ir  much  for  the  Phthifick.  Two 
Selims  o\  the  Ex  trail  of  this  Plant,  or  a  Drachm 


Montanas  prdcrib’d  the  Powder  of  Penny- Royal  mix’d 
with  equal  Parts  of  Vinegar,  Honey,  aiki  Water. 

The 


3  So 


B  OTA  N  X. 
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The  Conferve  of  the  Flowers  and  Leaves  of  this  Plant 
is  good  for  dropfical  Perfons,  and  for  thofe  who  have 
the  Yellow  Jaundice.  Mr.  Ray  allures  us,  after  Mr. 
Boyle ,  that  a  Spoonful  of  the  Juice  of  Penny-royal  is 
a  good  Remedy  to  appeafe  the  convulfive  Cough  of 
Children.  Chefneau  prefcrib’d  a  Glafs  of  the  Decoc¬ 
tion  of  this  Plant  for  Hoarfenefs,  and  advifed  to  take 
it  at  Night,  going  to  Bed. 

Pulmonaria,  rubro  flore ,  Lung-wort *  in  French 
Pitlmonaire.  This  Plant  has  a  fait  and  glutinous 
Tafte,  and  changes  the  blue  Paper.  It  is  employ’d  in 
Diet  Drinks,  or  in  Broth  made  with  Calves  Lights, 
for  the  Diftempersof  the  Lungs. 

Qu  i  n  qjj  efol  ium,  majus  repens ,  Cinquefoil*  1° 
French  Quintefcuille.  Mr.  Ray  has  very  well  defcrib’d 
the  Fruit  of  this  Plant.  The  Tafte  of  its  Leaves  has 
fomething  glutinous,  they  change  a  little  the  blue  Pa¬ 
per,  but  the  Roots  change  it  more  ;  they  have  fome 
Acidity,  and  are  ftiptick,  which  makes  us  believe, 
that  amidft  a  great  deal  of  Earth  and  Sulphur,  they 
contain  an  aluminous  Salt  modified  with  afmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Sal  Ammoniac ,  which,  in  the  Leaves ,  is  very 
much  embarraffed  in  a  vifcous  Phlegm.  This  Plant 
is  vulnerary,  and  aftringent.  By  the  Analyfis  it  gives 
a  fmall  Quantity  of  concreted  volatile  Salt.  Befide 
the  Extract  prepar’d  of  the  Roots,  they  are  alfo  fuc- 
cefsfully  employ’d  in  Diet- Drinks,  and  in  the  aftrin¬ 
gent  Broths,  for  the  fpitting  of  Blood,  the  hemor¬ 
rhoidal  Flux,  for  the  Heat  of  Urine,  and  for  all  forts 
of  Hemorrhages.  The  Gargarifm  made  with  the  De- 
codtion  of  this  Plant,  cures  the  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth, 
and  fore  Throats.  It  is  allur’d,  that  a  Drachm  of  the 
Powder  of  the  fame  Root  taken  in  a  Glafs  of  Water, 
before  the  Paroxyfm,  carries  off  intermittent  Fevers. 

Rosa  filveftris  vulgaris ,  Wild  Rofe*  in  French  E- 
gl an  tier.  The  Conferve  of  the  Fruit  of  this  Plant  is 
cooling,  fweetening,  and  diuretick.  It  is  known  un¬ 
der  the  Name  of  Conferve  of  Cynorrhodon. 

Rub  us  filveftris ,  the  Blackberry- Bujh*  in  French 
Roncc.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  ftiptick,  and  of 
an  earthly  Tafte  •,  they  change  the  blue  Paper  into  a 
dark  red  ;  the  Fruit  changes  it  more.  The  Fruit  is 
vinous,  and  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  on  fome  Bufhes,  tho’ 
very  in  lipid  and  ungrateful  on  others  •,  there  is  a  very 
great  Likelihood  that  the  Acidity  of  the  natural  Salt 
of  the  Earth,  which,  in  th a  Leaves*  is  but  (lightly  dif- 
engag’d  from  the  other  Principles,  is  almoft  entirely 
free  of  them  in  the  Fruits*  and  produces  there,  with 
the  terreftrial  Particles,  a  Salt  very  near  like  Allum. 
The  Rubus  is  aftringent,  deterfive,  and  abforbent. 
Diofcorides  fays,  with  Reafon,  that  it  Hops  the  Diar- 
r Lea's  ;  the  Leaves  chew’d,  clean  the  Ulcers  of  the 
Gums,  and  of  the  Mouth  ;  pounded,  and  apply’d, 
they  mortify  and  cure  the  Piles.  Its  Decoction  is  em¬ 
ploy’d  for  the  Wounds  in  the  Legs.-  Tabernamon - 
tanus  fays,  that  to  Hop  the  Flux  of  the  Piles,  there 
mud  be  tlirufb  into  the  Fundament  a  Rag  dipp’d  in 
the  Juice  of  Rubus.  Mr.  Ray  relates  that  Dr.  Need¬ 
ham  had  a  vaft  Opinion  of  the  Syrup  made  of  the 
Emits  of  this  Plants  in  the  Heat  of  Urine. 

Ruse  us  Myrlifoliits ,  Butcher's- Broom  *,  in  French 
Petit- Houx.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  one  of  the  five 
common  aperitive  Roots,  proper  to  carry  off  the  Ob- 
ftrudlions  of  the  Vifcera ,  and  to  accelerate  the  Pafiagc 
of  Urine.  For  the  Dropfy,  Cachexy,  Jaundice, 
Calculus,  and  the  Retention  of  Urine;  ’tis  preferibed 
in  Broth,  Diet- Drinks,  and  Apozems ;  for  ferophu- 
lous  Tumours  half  a  Pint  of  White  Wine,in  which  has 
been  macerated  a  Drachm  of  the  Powder  of  the  Roots 
of  Rufcus,  with  equal  Quantity  of  thofe  of  Scropbu - 
l aria*  and  Filipcndula *  muft  be  drank  for  feverai 
Days  fuccefiively.  The  Conferve  of  the  Berries  of 
Rufcus  is  very  good  for  the  exccllive  Heat  of  Urine. 
The  Seeds  of  Rufcus  are  employed  in  the  Compofi- 
t  ion  called  Benedict  a  Laxativa . 

Sai.  rx  Vulgaris *  Willow ;  in  French ,  Sattlx ,  or 
Saule.  The  Willow  which  bears  Flowers  bears  no 
Seeds,  and  that  which  bears  Seed®,  no  Flowers.  The 
Dccoblion  of  the  Leaves  of  l Vi  How  is  good  for  the 


Spitting  of  Blood  5  ’tis  given  in  Clyfter$  for  the  D‘ 

arrheea.  '* 


Sambucus,  Fruftu  inUmbella  nigro ,  Elder-T¬ 
in  French  Sureau.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  have 
fir  ft  a  fait  Tafte  ;  and,  afterwards,  they  are 
The  Fruit  is  fweetilh.  f* 


By  the  Analyfis  the  Leaves,  be  Tides  feverai  aC(l 
and  alkaline  Liquors,  give  a  concrete  volatile  Salt 
much  Oil,  and  much  Earth.  Therefore  there  is  An* 
pearance,  that  this  Plant  operates  by  a  Sal  Annmiai 
more  loaded  with  Acidity  than  common  ;  and  mixed 
with  a  great  deal  of  foetid  Oil  and  Earth.  The  Salt 
which  is  in  the  Fruit  of  Elder*  approaches  nearer  the 
Alum  than  the  Sal-Ammoniack .  There  is  but  a  verv 
fmall  Quantity  of  urinous  Spirit  extracted  from  l 
Parts,  but  much  of  Acidity,  Oil,  and  Earth.  Bun. 
bin*  and  Mr.  Ray  have  took  the  Flower  of  this 
Plant  for  a  Flower  of  five  Leaves,  though  Toumfm 
has  found  it  of  a  fingle  Piece.  Hippocrates  ufed  the 
Elder  to  purge,  and  to  help  the  Evacuation  of  Urine. 
Diofcorides  fays,  that  the  Decodtion  of  its  Summitics 
purges  the  Serofities,  and  eafe  the  Dropficals,  as  well 
as  the  Wine,  in  which  the  Roots  have  been  boiled, 
Thcfe  Parts,  according  to  the  fame  Author,  are  good 
for  the  Bite  of  Vipers,  and  for  the  hyfterick  Paijion 
as  well  as  the  Fruit  drank  in  Wine.  Diofcorides  adds, 
that  the  Leaves  of  Elder  appeafe  the  Inflammation, 
cure  the  burnt  Ulcers,  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  and 
the  Gout.  Tragus  and  Dodoneus  ordered  to  drink  the 
Juice  of  the  middle  Bark  of  Elder*  to  purge  theB.le, 
and  the  Serofities,  or  had  it  macerated  in  Wine  or 
Milk,  after  it  had  been  pounded.  Gefner  preferibed 
the  Decodlion  of  that  Bark,  for  an  excellent Sudori- 
fick  in  the  Plague.  J.  Bauhin  ordered  the  Dropfi¬ 
cals  to  drink  three  Times  a  Day,  an  Ounce  and  a 
half  of  the  Water  of  the  middle  Bark  of  Elder >  viz, 
the  firft  in  the  Morning,  the  fecond  at  Noon,  and 
the  laft  at  Night.  The  Flowers  of  this  Tree  fried 
with  Eggs,  purge  well  enough,  but  they  mud  be 
frefh  gathered,  for  they  loofe  their  Virtue  in  drying. 
The  Whey  wherein  thofe  dry’d  Flowers  have  been  ma¬ 
cerated,  are  of  a  great  Succour  to  thofe  who  have  the 
Small-Pox  and  the  Erefipele.  They  muft  drink  a 
Glafs  of  it  Morning  and  Night,  and  have  their  Face 
wafhed  with  two  Parts  of  the  Water  of  the  Flowers  of 
Elder ,  and  a  Parc  of  good  Spirit  of  Wine.  A  Con¬ 
ferve  and  a  Syrup  are  made  of  thofe  Flowers.  They 
are  put  in  Vinegar,  and  boiled  (lightly  with  Honey, 
to  be  ufed  in  Clyfters.  Of  Elder-Berries  are  prepared 
the  Rob,  Extradl,  Spirit,  Wine,  Syrup  and  Oil. 
For  the  Rob  a  Pound  of  the  Juice  of  Elder- Benin, 
with  half  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  is  chickened  on  a  flow 
Fire.  The  Extract,  according  to  Qjiercctan*  is  made 
in  the  following  Manner.  The  Fruits  of  Elm 
dried  from  the  Sun,  muft  be  put  into  a  Matrafs. 
pouring  over  it  the  belt  Spirit  of  Wine*  which  mult 
rife  about  five  Fingers  breadth  above  the  Fruit,  ad* 
ding  to  it  fome  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  and  leaving  die 
whole  in  Digeftion  during  five  or  fix  Days •*  which 
expired,  the  'Tindture  muft  be  filtrated,  which  is  very 
good  for  the  hyfterick  :  The  Dofe  is  half  a  Spooniu , 
or  a  Spoonful.  To  make  the  Extract,  the  Spirit  t>} 
Wine  is  drawn  off  by  Diftillation,  and  the  Extract  re¬ 
mains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cucurbit,  The  Dole  is* 


Scruple,  or  even  a  Drachm,  for  the  fame. Diltc^F’ 
and  for  the  Diarrhoea.  The  ardent  Spirit  oi  Am*/' 
Berries  is  a  very  great  Sudor ifick,  as  well  as  the 


of  thofe  Berries,  which  is  eafily  preferved,  or  ' 
Oil,  or  mixing  with  it  one  Third  of  the  bell  Sfrt  j 


Wine. 


mixing  with  it  one  inirci  or  cne  u uu  ■ 
Of  the  Grains  of  thofe  Berries  is  extras  ? 
ich  aoDeafes  the  Gout.  For  the  fame  I™1 1 


Oil,  which  appeafes  the  Gout.  For  the  lame 1  V 
dy  another  Sort  of  Oil  is  ufed,  made  by  * 


tion  of  the  Leaves  of  Elder ,  whole  Ribs  are 

*  ■  < 


wi  Vfl  i  W  *  j  t  *  . .  - -  f  .  1  AlrtfT 

and  afterwards  put  into  an  earthen  Pot,  which 
very  clofely  lilted,  with  Plaifter,  is  buried  very  l°v 


ni  y  Ljuiu  j  ivillu)  vvhu  i.  umiw  |  m  •  *  lint- 

the  Ground  ;  at  the  End  of  a  Year  is  found  in  the 
tom  of  that  Pot  a  Sort  of  Oil,  very  good  for  the  * 
The  Leaves  of  Elder  boiled  in  ftrong  Wine  arc  vcrj! . 
iblutive  j  they  carry  off  the  Swelling  of  the  Leg8  °  ^ 


* 
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„  nfWis  efpeciaUy  if  a  vaporous  Bath  be  made  of 
Dr°P  or  frequent  Fomentations,  and  the  Leaves  are 
the"> ,  in  Cataplafms,  ’tis  proper  to  mix  with  it  the 
aPPlied  and  Flowers  of  Tanly.  Matbiole  gives  the 
Mon  of  an  excellent  Unguenlum  for  a  Burn. 

P/  n  hive  a  Pound  of  the  middle  Bark  of  Eiaer 
pe.W,'  :  t0  two  Pounds  of  Oil  of  Olive-,  the  Oil  is 

n  '  ned  through  a  Cloth  ;  when  the  Bark  is  become 
irk  md  feems  to  be  done  enough,  there  are  ad- 
to  it  two  Ounces  of  new  Wax,  and  as  much  of 
h  Juice  of  the  tendered  Branches  of  Elder,  which 
•  hilrd  to  the  Confumption  of  the  Juice.  This 
'S  the  VefTel  is  taken  off  the  Fire.  Then  mull  be 
,  H  ro  ;t  two  Ounces  of  Turpentine,  four  Ounces  of 

Olibanum,  and  two  hard  Yolks  of  Eggs.  The  Un- 
im,um  is  preferved  in  an  earthen  Pot  for  the  Gout, 
for  the  Inflammation  of  the  Piles,  and  for  Burns.  It 
fufRces  t0  boil  the  middle  Bark  of  the  Branches  of 
Elder  in  Oil  of  Olives,  or  in  that  of  Walnuts ,  and  to 
ive  it  the  Confidence  of  Unguentum ,  with  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  new  Wax,  and  Yolks  of  Eggs ;  nothing 
caii  eafe  more  thofe  who  have  been  burnt  with  Gun¬ 
powder,  than  to  apply  immediately  on  the  burnt 
Parc  the  common  Honey,  and  afterwards  the  Oil  of 
Walnuts,  with  which  has  been  boiled  the  Elder. 

Saxifrage  Rottindifolia ,  Saxifrage.  This  Plant 
is  efteemed  a  very  grand  Diuretick  The  Infufion  of 
its  Roots  in  white  Wine,  or  in  Cinnamon- Water,  is  its 
ufual  Preparation.  Fachitts  allures  us  that  it  provokes 
the  Menfes ,  and  that  it  purges  the  Lungs  of  that  thick 
tympha  which  hinders  its  Motion. 

Scabiosa  Pratenfis  Plirfuta  qu<c  Officinarum,  Sca¬ 
bious  %  in  French  Scabieufe .  The  Figure  which^tf- 
bernamntamts  gives  of  this  Plant  is  very  good.  The 
Scabious  is  bitter,  and  changes,  a  little,  the  .blue  Pa¬ 
per;  whence  ’tis  conjeCtured  that  it  contains  a  Sale 
which  approaches  near  the  Sal-Armoniack,  mixed  with 
great  Quantity  of  foetid  Oil  and  Earth ;  for  by  the 
Analyfis,  befides  feveral  acid  Liquors,  there  are  ex- 
traded  from  this  Plant  much  Sulphur  and  Earth,  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  urinous  Spirit,  and  of  a  concrete 
volatile  Salt.  The  Scabious  is  fudorifick,  aperitive, 
deierfive,  vulnerary,  proper  to  help  the  Expectora¬ 
tion,  when  the  Brunchia ,  and  the  Vtficles  of  the 
Lungs  are  duffed  with  a  thick  and  glutinous  Phlegm. 
The°  Juice  of  this  Plant  is  preferibed  from  three 
Ounces  to  fix,  in  which  is  diffolved  a  Drachm  of  Teri- 
ake,  and  ten  Grains  of  Camphire,  when  the  Patient 
mult  be  fweaied.  This  Remedy  is  good  in  malignant 
Ftvers,  in  the  Small-Pox,  the  Meafles,  and  the  Pleu- 
h(y,  after  the  Ufe  of  the  antimonial  Remedies,  The 
Water  of  Scabious,  and  that  of  Cardans  BcncdiElus, 
are  commonly  mixed  in  expeflorative  and  fudorifick 
Juleps.  A  Syrup  is  made  of  the  Juice  extraded  from 
the  whole  Plant,  which  is  very  proper  for  all  cutane¬ 
ous  Diftempers.  But,  meanwhile,  the  Parts  mud  be 
walked  with  the  Decoction  of  Scabious ;  with  every 
Pint  of  that  Decodlton  are  mixed  three  Spoonfuls  of 
camphorated  Brandy;  the  whole  is  drained  through 
a  Cloth,  to  feparate  the  Camphire  chilled  on  the  De- 
coflion,  drank  by  Spoonfuls,  *tis  good  for  the  Va¬ 
pours.  Yubern<cmontanus  fays,  that  the  Juice  of  Sca¬ 
bious,  mixed  with  fome  Borax  and  Camphire ,  carries 
oft  thofe  Spots  leen  often  on  the  Cornea. 

Sc roi» it  u  1.  a  ri  a  nodofa  feetida ,  Blind  Nettle  ;  in 
French ,  Scrofula  ire.  The  Leaves  of  the  Blind- Nettle 
are  very  ,  bitter,  of  a  very  ill  Smell,  and  change  very 
little  the  blue  Paper;  the  Root  changes  it  more. 
Therefore  *t is  believed  that  the  Sal- Ammonia ck,  which 
is  jn  the  natural  Salt  of  the 'Earth,  is  predominant  in 
this  Plant,  where  'tis  mixed  with  a  great  Quantity  of 
foetid  Oil.  By  the  Analyfis  arc  extracted  from  the 
'Flind-Ncttle,  much  volatile  concrete  Salt,  and  much 
Oil ;  therefore  ’tis  refolutive  and  emollient ;  th'efe  arc 
the  eflential  Qualities  of  the  Remedies  proper  to  re- 
folve  the  Humours  accompanied  with  I  h  flam  mat  ion, 
nod  thofe  called  cold.  The  Juice  of  this  Plant  is 
ofed  to  clean  the  moll  ‘dirty  TJ leers;  the  Unguentum 
wade  with  did  Roots  of - this  'Plant  is  ufed  to  rcfolve 


the  fcrophulous  Tumours,  and  to  abate  the  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Piles. 

Serpillum,  Wild  Be  tony ;  in  French  Serpolet  j 
there  are  different  Species  of  this  Plant ,  but  they  all 
become  alike  by  the  Culture.  Wild  Betony  is  a  little 
bitter,  acerb,  ftipcick,  odoriferous,  and  changes  the 
blue  Paper.  There  is  Appearance  that  it  abounds 
with  aromatick  and  oily  volatile  Salt ;  but  this  Sale 
retains  yet  Parc  of  the  Acidity  of  the  Sal  Ammoniac 
of  the  Earth,  when  as  in  the  artificial  oily  and  aro¬ 
matick  volatile  Salt,  the  acid  Part  of  the  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac,  has  been  ftopt  by  the  Salt  of  Tartar,  therefore 
the  Wild  Betony  is  cephalick,  ftomachal,  and  proper 
for  the  Vapours.  It  deftroys  the  explofive  Matter 
which  caufes  the  con vul five  Motions.  It  furnifhea 
the  Blood  with  fpirituous  Particles,  it  reftores  the  na¬ 
tural  Eundions,  and  carries  off  the  Obftrudions. 
The  Spirit  of  this  Plant  and  the  Water  diftill’d  from 
it,  are  very  proper  for  foporous  AffeCtions,  and  for 
the  Vapours.  Its  effential  Oil,  or  the  Water  ex- 
traded  from  its  Flowers,  macerated  in  Brandy,  and 
diftilled  afterwards,  are  efteem’d  for  the  Epilepfy. 
For  a  Cold,  or  an  old  Cough,  two  large  Handfuls  of 
Wild  Betony ,  are  thrown  into  a  Pint  of  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter.  Then  the  Pot  is  taken  off  the  Fire,  and  cover’d, 
afterwards  two  Spoonfuls  of  white  Honey  are  diffolv’d 
in  the  Infufion :  Which  the  Patient  muft  drink, 
very  hoc,  at  Night  in  going  to  Bed.  The  Conferve 
made  of  the  Flowers  of  this  Plant,  is  a  Remedy  for 
the  Epiiepfy. 

Senapi,  Rapt  Folio,  Mufiard ;  in  French,  Mott- 
tarde.  The  Seed  of  Mufiard,  by  the  Analyfis, 
gives  more  Signs  of  an  acrimonious,  than  of  an 
acid  Salt  ;  but  there  are  extraded  from  it  a  very 
confiderable  Quantity  of  Oil,  very  little  Salt  fixt  ; 
much  Earth,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  urinous  Spirit,  and 
no  volatile  concrete  Salt.  This  Seed  is  ftomachal,  dia- 
phoretick,  antifcorbutick.  It  is  good  for  the  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  Affcdion,  for  the  Green* ficknefs,  the 
Cachexy,  and  the  foporous  Affedions.  The  Seed 
of  Mufiard  is  order’d  to  be  chewed  in  the  Morning 
fading,  by  thofe  who  are  threaten’d  with  the  Apo¬ 
plexy.  The  following  Cataplafm  is  good  for  the 
Rheumatifm  in  the  Bread  :  Leeks  cut  fmall,  muft  be 
fry’d  with  a  little  Vinegar,  till  they  be  done,  then 
they  are  powder’d  over  with  pounded  Muftard-feed. 
This  Cataplafm  is  apply *d  on  the  Part  where  the  Pain 
is  felt ;  ’tis  very  refolutive. 

Symphytum,  Confolida  Major ,  Walwort ;  in  French 
Confoude.  The  Leaves  of  Walwort  are  infipid,  glutinous, 
and  change  but  little  the  blue  Paper.  This  Plant  contains 
a  Salt  very  like  that  of  Coral,  diffolv'd  in  a  very  gluti¬ 
nous  Phlegm,  in  which  there  is  a  little  Sulphur,  and  very 
little  Sal  Ammoniac  ;  for  by  the  Analyfis  the  Walwort 
gives  feveral  acid  Liquors,  much  Earth,  very  little  Sul¬ 
phur,  no  concrete  vo  atile  Salt,  but  fome  urinous  Spirit. 
As  for  the  Salt  fix’d,  *cis  found  in  it  to  fome  Quantity. 
There  is  Appearance  that  this  Plant  operates,  chiefly  by 
its  glutinous  Juice,  which  the  Fire  deftroys.  Diofcorides 
allures  that  its  Roots  are  vulnerary  ;  chat  their  Juice  ia 
good  for  the  fpitting  of  Blood,  and  for  Ruptures. 
The  Moderns  ufe  it  in  Hemorrhages,  occafion’d  by 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Salts,  which  renders  the  Blood 
too  fluid ;  and  in  the  Fluxions  of  the  Breaft  caufed 
by  fait,  and  corrofivc  Serofitics.  The  Roots  are  pre- 
ferv’d  in  Sugar,  and  are  alfo  made  into  Lozenges'. 
The  Syrup  of  Walwort  prepar’d  according  to  Fer - 
ncl* s  Prefcription,  is  much  compofed  ;  that  of  Dodo - 
netts  as  much.  The  Roots  of  Walwort  pounded  and 
apply’d  in  Cataplafms,  appeafe  the  Gout,  and  flop 
ambulant  Ulcers.  M.  Tourncfort  ufed  ro  have  fome 
Drops  of  the  fetid  Oil  mix’d  with  the  Root  of  Wal- 
wert  well  pounded,  and  apply’d  on  the  Part  where 
the  Gout  was  felt, 

Tadacum,  Yobacco ,  in  French  Yabac  \  is  a  Plant 
which  was  fir  ft  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Porta - 
gueze,  from  the  Ifiand  Yabaco .  It  is  alfo  call’d  by  the 
Frbnch  Nicotiana,  becaufe  fir  ft  fenc  into  France  by 
John  Nicot ,  Author  of  the  Dictionary  which  bears  his 
•'a-E  Name, 
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Name,  while  he  was  Ambaffidor  from  Francis  II, 
King  of  France ,  to  Sebaftian  King  of  Portugal-,  in 
1560.  This  is  the  Sentiment  of  Guido  Crefcentius  Fa- 
gon,  (firft  Phyfician  and  State-Counfellor  to  the  late 
King  of  France ,  Lewis  XIV,  in  a  Thefts  held  pub- 
jickfy  in  the  Schools  of  Medicine  at  Paris ,  the  24th 
Day  of  March ,  1699.)  of  the  Virtues  of  that  Plant. 
That  learned  Man  exprcffed  htmfelf  in  the  followm 
Terms : 

Si  refto  (ft  modcrato  admin iftretur  ufu  ( Nicotiana ) 
primas  inter  optima  medicine  inftrumenta  partes  obtinet. 
Naribus  fcilicct,  cum  opus  eft,  excepta ,  vet  Integra ,  vel 
trita  in  pu herein,  membranam  ftimulat,  qua  nafi,  (ft 
offium  quibus  extruitur.receffits  varies  convejtit  \  ilia  vero 
contrail  a  papillos,  (ft  glandulas ,  quibus  eft  intexta , 
conftringit ,  aique  ex  his,  velut  ex  fpongiis  manu  com- 
prejfts ,  mucum  exprimit  j  quo  quidem  expurgaio ,  feroji 
latices  mo  turn  cundem  fecuti ,  non  /ecus  ac  aqua  Sipho - 
titbits  elicita,  e  vafis  (ft  glandulis  vie  in  is  cent  inenter  e- 
vocantur .  Nec  inftigatione  difftmili,  five  Tabaci  fruf- 
tulum  ore  con  tine  at  ur  :  She  fumus  a  fift  tills  hauriatar  \ 
glandule  max  Hi  is  appofit<c ,  &  faliv<e  duSlus  ftimulati, 
contrabii one  repetita  Salhtc  vim  maximam  evomunt ,  qua 
fluxionum  materia  derhatur ,  (ft  JucceJftva  membrana- 
rum  vellicatione,  pulmo  vifeo/a  pituita  expeditus ,  ab 
afthmate,  tujfi ,  C'ttharro ,  (ft  aliis  periculofis  affetlibus 
liberatur  \  nec  modo  crudelis  dentium  dolor  ejus  Sulphure 
con/opitur :  Quine  ti  am  fephentis  Homer ici  vires  gerit , 
follicittcque  induct  t  oblivia  vita\  contratta  facit  in  pau¬ 
per  t  ate  beatum,  (ft  cu  n  fpe  divite  manat  in  venas ,  ani- 
mumque  juvat:  Itn«  (ft  quibus  res  eft  angtifla  Domi,  an- 
noiue  penttriam  fallit,  (ft  defluentis  in  ventriculum  pi - 
tuiLe  iopia ,  tolerandam  prabet  inediam,  aut  ftupefatto 
nervorum  fenfu,  dijjimula  a  fame  latrantem  Stoma  chum 
knit  \  nec  folum  intends  medetur  incommodis  \  fed  ex¬ 
terna  qttoque  depafeentia  curat  ulcera,  (ft  qua  plurium 
vim  medicamcntorum  eluferant,  putridis  abfumptis  car - 
nibus,  ducet  ad  cicatricem.  Sed  quanto  potentius  tot 
praftat  admiranda ,  tan  to  cer/ius  conftat ,  quam  multa 
fmt  a  Nicotiana  abufu  pertimefeenda,  cum  enim  Cau - 
ftici  vim  excrit,  qua  (ft  fordida  mundat  Ulcera,  (ft  ad 
vivam  ufque  carnem  cadaverofo,  (ft  quafi  cameos  ex  tube - 
r antes  proceffus  exedit  quos  hoc  adurente  fate,  fumuk 
tus  excitabit,  ft  frequent  tore  confttetudine  ttaribus  ad- 
mot  a,  vel  excepta  fumo,  teneras  membranas  off en dens , 
gutluris  (ft  ventriculi  nervos ,  in  fpa/mos  egerit,  cum- 
que  illis  nervorum  genus  cmne  commoverit  ?  Quid  damni 
non  afferet  Saliva  ft  eo  fale  imbuta,  in  ventriculum  im- 
pluens,  alimentis  admiffis ,  (ft  mox  in  C by l tan  verfis ,  cum 
/anguine  in  tolum  corpus  deportandis,  acrimonia  hujus 
Semina  in/per/erit,  (ftc .  i.  e.  If  Tobacco  be  ufed  with 
Judgment  and  Moderation,  it  may  juflly  claim  the 
Precedency  of  all  other  Remedies  ;  for  if  thrud  whole, 
or  in  Powder,  into  the  Nofc,  when  Neceflity  requires 
it,  it  pricks  the  Membrane  which  lines  the  innermod 
Parts  of  the  Nofe,  and  the  Bones  which  enter  into  its 
Compofuion  ;  that  Membrane  being  thereby  con¬ 
tradict!,  prefies  the  Papilla ,  and  (mail  Glands  found 
in  its  Texture,  and  from  them,  as  from  Sponges 
fqueez’d  with  the  Hands,  forces  out  the  Snot,  which 
being  purg’d.  Screams  of  Serofities  following  the  fame 
Motion,  like  Water  running  through  a  Cock,  are 
continually  flowing  from  the  adjacent  Veflels  and 
Glands.  A  like  Thing  happens  when  Tobacco  is 
chew’d  or  fmoak’d  j  for  the  maxillary  Glands,  and 
lalivary  Dudts,  being  like  wife  thereby  irritated  by  a 
repeated  Contraction,  difeharge  a  confiderablc  Quan¬ 
tity  of  that  Saliva  which  caufes  the  Fluxions  \  and  by 
the  fuccefllve  Contraction  and  Extenflon  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes,  the  Lungs,  purg’d  of  a  vifeous  Pituita ,  are 
Iree  from  ^dhma,  Cough,  Catarrh,  and  other  dan¬ 
gerous  AfFeCtions.  Tobacco  appeafes,  likewife,  by  its 
Sulphur,  the  excruciating  Pain  of  the  Teeth  ;  nay,  it 
has  even  the  excellent  Qualities  of  the  Nepenthes  of 
Homer :  For  ic  makes  us  lorgec  the  Cares  of  this  Life, 
renders  us  happy  in  the  molt  excream  Poverty,  carries 
along  with  it,  into  our  Veins,  the  mod  flattering 
Hope  \  cafes  our  Mind,  anc!  even  fupplies  the  Want 
of  Victuals :  For  by  its  Means,  an  abundance  of  Pi- 
tuita  falls  into  the  Stomach,  which  renders  Hunger 
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fupportable,  and  having  ftupified  the  Senfe  of 
Nerves,  appeafes  the  craving  Stomach.  Tobacco  is  ^ 
only  a  Remedy  to  our  internal  Indifpofuions  k* 
cures,  likewife,  gnawing  Ulcers,  and  by  eating 
putrid  and  fungous  Flefh,  cicatrizes  thofe  which  h  ^ 
render’d  abortive  the  Virtues  of  the  belt  Rem  erf  ^ 
But  as  much  as  Tobacco  is  capable  to  produce  all  th?' 
falutary  EfFeCts,  it  is  as  certain,  that  it  can  alfo  be  a 2 
tended  with  very  dangerous  Confequences,  when  take ' 
to  Excefs,  or  without  Judgment :  For  as  it  has  a  cor* 
rofive  Faculty,  whereby  it  mundifies  the  mod 
Ulcers,  and  corrodates  the  fwelling  and  cadaverous 

Procefles,  to  the  quick  Flefh  ;  what  dangerous  Effed 

will  it  not  produce,  by  its  burning  Salt,  if  too  often 
taken  in  Snuff,  or  fmoak’d  j  for  then,  wounding  tj,e 
tendereft  Membranes,  it  renders  the  Nerves  of  the 
Throat  and  Stomach  convulfive,  and  throws  the  whole 
nervous  Mechanifm  into  Diforder.  Of  what  Detri 
ment  muft  be  the  Saliva,  if  falling  into  the  Stomach 
impregnated  with  that  Salt,  it  communicates  to  the 

Aliments,  already  chang’d  into  Chyle,  that  dangerous 
Acrimony,  to  have  it  carry’d  through  the  wholeBod 
by  means  of  rh<“  Circulation  of  the  Blood  ?  &c, 

Tea.  M.  De  Farcy  fpcaks  thus  of  Tea:  Pre. 
tio/um  i ft ud  folium  duplici  Subftantia  conftat  \  fixa,  ter- 
redrique  altera ,  fed  pauetda,  quam  fubamarui  fapor 
palam  facit  \  altera  volalili  Sale  feeta,  (ft  uberrim,cu - 
jus  ar gum  en  turn  fuaviffimus  odor  liquor  em,  in  quo  Tea 
leniter  admodum  ebullierit ,  abunde  faturatum,  De - 
co  Plum,  itaque ,  tot  opt  bus  affluent .  Cerebrum  impkiis 
fomni  vicibus ,  animabit  ad  vigilias ,  veterno  detentm 
excitabit,  crapula  grave  confeftim  expediet,  imbecilim 
ventriculo  robttr  adjiciet  incredibile,  J pure iffmmi  Lie- 
nem  expurgabit ,  molliet  Colicos  dolores,  Scabros  ilfoie 
renes  abftergit ,  Rheumaticos  Arthriticofve  cruciatmt - 
nientes  arcebit  procul ,  exin  forte  non  reditum,  i,e. 
This  precious  Leaf,  Tea,  contains  two  Subftancet, 
one  fix’d,  and  the  other  terreftrial,  which  render  its 
Infufion  bitter-,  but  the  other  abounding  with  volatile 
Salt,  communicates  a  grateful  Smell  to  the  fame  In¬ 
fufion,  which  Infufion  produces  the  following  good 
Effedls:  It  diflipates  foporous  Affe&ions,  and  keeps 
one  awake  5  it  cures  Ebriety,  or  excefiive  Drinking, 
and  ftrengthens  the  Stomach  •>  it  raifes  the  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Spleen,  or  Milt,  cures  the  Cholick,  and 
cleanfes  the  Reins  of  a  vifeous  Lympba ;  it  appeafes 
the  excruciating  Torments  of  the  Rheumatifm  and 
Gout,  and  perhaps  might  render  the  Cure  perfeft. 

Tormentilla  ,  fylveftris  ,  Tor  men  tills.  The 
Flower  of  this  Plant  is  of  four  Leaves.  The  Root 
of  Tor  men  till e  is  fly  p  tick,  very  bitter,  and  changes  a 
little  the  blue  Paper  ;  the  Leaves  change  it  lefs ;  they 
have  a  glutinous  Tafte.  By  the  Analyfis,  this  Plant 
gives  only  an  urinous  Spirit,  no  volatile  concrete  Silt, 
much  Acid,  Oil,  and  Earth  ;  therefore  there  is  Ap¬ 
pearance  that  it  contains  an  aluminous  Salt,  wrapp’d 
up  in  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur,  and  mix’d  with  very 
little  Sal  Ammoniac .  This  Plant  is  vulnerary,  afhin- 
gent,  and  deterfive. 

Tussil  ago  vulgaris ,  Foie  foot.  Coltsfoot ,  Horft 
foot ;  in  French  Tuffilage ,  Pas  Dafne ,  Pas  de  Cbmi 
The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  green  a- top,  lanuginous, 
and  white  underneath ;  they  are  bitter,  glutinous,  a 
little  ftyptick ;  they  tafle  of  Artichoke,  and  change 
very  little  the  blue  Paper.  It  feems  as  if  there  was  in 
this  Plant  a  Salt  like  that  of  Coral,  wrapp’d  up  in 
Sulphur,  and  much  vifeous  Phlegm.  The  Leaves  and 
Flowers  of  Coltsfoot  arc  fweetening,  moderately  ape¬ 
ritive,  and  dedicated  (if  I  may  ufe  the  ExprclRon)  to 
the  Maladies  of  the  Bread,  caufed  by  acrimonious 
and  fait  Serofities.  Afthmaticks  are  order’d  tofinoak 
the  Leaves,  indead  of  Tobacco.  Mr.  Boyle  adviles 
to  mix  the  Flowers  of  Brimdone  with  thofe  of  Colts¬ 
foot ,  and  affures  us,  that  it  has  cur’d  feveral  Phtht* 
Ticks,  In  Diofcorides9 s  Time,  thofe  fort  of  Patients 
were  made  to  receive,  by  the  Mouth,  the  Smoak  0 
the  Leaves  of  Coltsfoot.  The  Leaves  and  Flowers 
are  ufed  in  pedloral  Decodlions,  and  in  the  Locnes 
proper  to  facilitate  Ex  peroration  *  a  Syrup  and  a 
Confer ve  are  made  of  thofe  Flowers.  The  following 
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,v  ,  nrink  is  very  good  for  a  dry  Cough :  Four 
2,st'  „f  boiiincr  Water  are  pour’d  over  four  Hand- 
f“U5(  rhe  Leaves  of  Cola-foot,  and  Half  a  Hand¬ 
le  s  °f  its  Flowers,  Half  a  Handful  of  the  Summits 
If  Hvlf0P'an  Ounce  of  dry’d  Raiflns.and  three  Spoon- 
f  I  of  the  be  ft  Honey  ;  the  whole  is  left  to  boil  for 
l  S  sure  of  two  Minutes,  then  it  muft  be  taken  off 
h  Fire,  and  cover’d,  and  the  Diet- Drink  {train’d, 
^  C  9  s  cold 

^Valeriana  fiheftri s.  Valerian ,  or  Setwal  ;  in 
fond  Valeriane  Sauvage.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant 
f  Je  no  Smell,  but  they  have  a  Tafte  of  Salt  Herb, 
hitter,  and  change  the  blue  Paper  •,  the  Roots  change 
•  hut’  little  5  they  are  bitter,  ftyptick,  of  an  aroma- 
tick  Smell,  but  penetrating,  and  which  hasfomething 
unpleafant.  This  Plant  has  an  aromatick  and  oily  vo¬ 
latile  Salt,  loaded  with  Part  of  the  Acid  of  the  Sal 
Ammoniac ,  whereas  in  the  artificial  oily  volatile  Salt 
that  Acid  has  been  Hopp’d  by  the  Salt  of  Tartar. 
Therefore  the  Valerian  is  anti-epileptick,  fudorifick, 
hyfterick,  and  proper  to  provoke  the  Menfes.  It 
eafes  much  the  Afthmaticks,  and  ihofe  who  are  fub- 
jeft  to  Vapours.  Camerarius  e  flee  ms  it  for  the  Jaun¬ 
dice,  and  Columna  for  the  Epilepfy.  This  Author 
pretends  to  have  cur’d  Epilepfies  in  ufing  thefe  Roots. 
He  advifes,  to  gather  it  before  it  fhoots  forth  the  Stems, 
to  reduce  it  into  Powder,  and  take  Half  a  Spoonful 
of  it  in  Wine,  Water,  Milk,  or  other  Liquor.  It 
may  be  given  to  Children,  and  to  all  thofe  who  are 
fubjeft  to  Convulfions.  For  the  Hyfterick,  and  the 
moft  violent  Paroxyfms  of  the  Afthma,  a  Pint  of 
boiling  Water  muft  be  pour’d  over  an  Ounce  of  the 
Roots  of  this  Plant,  and  the  Vefi’c!  being  taken  off 
the  Fire,  and  cover’d,  the  Infufion  is  taken  by  Glaf- 
fes.  The  Extract  of  thefe  Roots  is  good  for  the  fame 
Maladies.  The  Dofe  is  a  Scruple,  with  a  Grain  of 
Laudanum,  or  the  Laudanum  is  mix’d  with  the 
Powder. 

Veronica  mas,  fupina,  £5?  vulgatijfwia,  Veronick . 
The  Leaves  of  Veronica  are  bitter,  and  change  the 
blue  Paper;  whence  ’tis  conje&ur’d,  that  they  have  a 
Silt  which  approaches  very  near  the  Salt  of  Coral, 
betides  ’tis  mix’d  with  much  Sulphur  ;  for  by  the  Ana- 
lyfis  are  extra&ed  from  this  Plant  much  Earth,  much 
Acid,  and  much  Oil.  Thefe  Principles  render  the 
Veronica  fudorifick,  vulnerary,  deterfive,  diuretick, 
and  proper  to  free  the  Lungs  from  glutinous  and  pu¬ 
rulent  Matters.  Tragus  allures  us,  that  in  a  malignant 
Fever,  two  Ounces  of  the  Spirit  of  Veronica ,  mix’d 
with  fome  Theriac,  is  a  very  good  Sudorifick.  The 
"Water  diftil I’d  from  this  Plant  is  excellent  for  the  Ul¬ 
cers  of  the  Lungs,  For  the  Calculus,  and  the  Vapours-, 
efpecially  if  in  two  Ounces  and  a  Half  of  that  Water 
be  macerated  a  Drachm  of  the  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Plant,  and  as  much  of  the  middle  Bark  of  Nighc- 
lhade.  The  Syrup  and  Extradt  of  Veronica  purifv  the 
Blood,  and  are  proper  for  the  cutaneous  Diftempers  ; 
but  the  Parts  muft  be  walE’d,  at  the  fame  Time,  with 
the  Water  of  Veronica ,  in  which  has  been  diffolv’d 
fome  Vitriol.  Clyfters  made  with  a  Pound  of  theDe- 
coftion  of  this  Plant,  an  Ounce  of  Butter,  and  as 
much  Sugar,  are  much  valu'd  for  the  Cholick.  Some 
have  the  Veronica  and  Camomil  boil’d  m  Milk,  and 
add  Sugar  to  it.  The  Veronica  is  often  ufed  in  the 
Manner  of  Tea  •,  ’tis  alfo  mix’d  with  the  vulnerary 
Plants,  in  Potions,  and  Diet-Drinks. 

Viola  rnartia,  purpurea ,  jlore  Jimplici,  in  Englifb 
•mcl  French  Violet .  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  a  little 
kit,  glutinous,  and  deterfive ;  it  does  not  change  the 
blue  Paper,  no  more  than  the  Leaves,  which  are  in- 
hpicl,  and  more  glutinous.  The  frelli  Seeds  change  it 
a  little,  and  are  falter  than  the  Roots.  There  is  in 
the  Violet  a  glutinous  Sap,  which  wraps  up  the  other 
1  unci  pies,  and  flops  their  Adtivity  ;  for  by  the  Ana¬ 
lysis  are  extradted  from  this  Plant  feveral  acid  Liquors, 
niuch  Oil,  a  fuflicient  Quantity  of  concrete  volatile 
r? ,  *  enough  lixivial  fix’d  Salt ;  but  ’tis  not  furprizing 
!*  it  be  fweeten’d  by  its  Phlegm,  and  its  Oil,  and  if 
J£  diuretick,  and  laxative  by  the  Mixture  of  the 
°mer  Principles.  The  Salt  of  the  Violet  participates 


of  the  Sal  Ammoniac ,  fince  ’tis  compofed  of  an  uri¬ 
nous  Part.  The  Infufion  of  two  Ounces  of  the  Roots 
of  this  Plant,  is  both  emetick  and  cathartick ;  the 
Leaves  are  emollient  and  laxative,  they  are  employ’d 
every  Day  in  Clyfters,  Fomentations,  and  Cataplafms  j 
the  Flowers  are  loofening.  Poterius  aflures  us,  that  a 
Drachm  of  their  Powder  purges  well  enough.  Of 
them  are  prepar’d  three  Sorts  of  Syrup  ;  the  Ample, 
whofe  Colour  is  very  beautiful,  provided  it  be  not 
boil’d  5  the  compound,  which  is  the  Invention  of 
Cbefve  ;  and  the  purgative,  of  which  Fernery  gives  the 
Defcription.  The  Ample,  and  the  compound,  are 
very  proper  for  the  Maladies  of  the  Breaft,  caufed  by 
acrimonious  and  fait  Humours  j  thole  Syrups  are  cool¬ 
ing.  The  purgative  Syrup  is  proper  for  the  fame  Di¬ 
ftempers,  when  a  Purgative  is  wanted-,  for  the  Seeds 
and  Caltces  of  the  Flowers  ufed  in  that  Syrup,  purge 
very  well,  the  Roots  could  very  well  be  added  to  it. 
Etmuller  relates,  that  Tiniaus  ufed  to  prepare  a  very 
good  laxative  Conferve  of  the  Flowers  of  Violets ,  by 
giving  to  Manna  the  Confiftence  of  Conferve,  with 
the  Juice  of  thefe  Flowers  ;  that  Conferve  kept  the 
Body  open.  The  Dofe  was  from  a  Drachm  to  Half 
an  Ounce.  A  fort  of  Ratafia  is  prepar’d  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner,  for  thofe  who  are  coflive:  In  fix 
Pounds  of  the  Juice  of  the  Flowers  of  Violets  muft  be 
difiblv’d,  on  a  clear  and  gentle  Fire,  a  Pound  and  a 
Half  of  Mannay  the  whole  to  be  drain’d  through  a 
Cloth,  adding  to  it  a  Pint  of  very  good  Spirit  of 
Wine.  A  Spoonful  or  two  of  this  Ratafia  muft  be 
taken,  if  necefiary,  Morning  and  Night.  For  the 
Nephritick,  and  the  Retention  of  Urine,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Emulfions  are  prepar’d :  Let  an  Ounce,  or  an 
Ounce  and  a  Half  of  Seeds  of  Violets  be  pounded  in 
a  ftonc  or  marble  Mortar,  adding  to  it  fix  Ounces  of 
the  Water  of  Gramen  ;  ftrain  the  Emulfion  through 

a  Cloth,  and  mix  with  it  an  Ounce  of  Syrup  of  Vio¬ 
lets . 

Virga  a  urea,  vulgaris,  lati folia ,  Golden  Rod  ; 
in  French  Verge  dorce ,  or  Verge  d'Or.  The  Golden  Rod 
is  ftyptick,  bitter,  and  does  not  change  the  blue  Pa¬ 
per  ;  there  is  Appearance  that  its  Salt  is  very  near  like 
the  natural  Salt  of  the  Earth,  but  that  it  is  mix’d  with 
much  Oil  and  terreftrial  Particles ;  therefore  this  Plant 
is  vulnerary,  and  diuretick.  It  is  preferib’d  in  Diet- 
Drinks  for  the  Dyfenteria ,  and  for  all  Sorts  of  Flemor - 
rhages .  The  Water  diftill’d  from  its  Summits,  and 
the  Extradl  of  the  whole  Plant,  have  the  fame  Vir¬ 
tues  ;  the  Flowers  and  Leaves  of  the  Golden  Rod  are 
ufed  like  Tea ;  ’tis  employ’d  in  the  Arquebufadc  Water, 
and  in  vulnerary  Potions. 

Viscum  baccis  albis ,  Mifietoe,  in  French  Gui.  This 
Plant  is  never  found  on  the  Earth,  but  it  grows  on  the 
Oak,  Plane-tree,  Apple-tree,  Pear-tree,  and  on  fe¬ 
veral  others.  The  Mifietoe  occupies  the  founded: 
Branches  of  the  Tree,  and  on  thofe  Branches  there  is 
neither  Eaith  found,  nor  any  other  Matter,  which 
could  appear  proper  for  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seed  of 
that  Plant;  there  is  only  a  Tumour  on  the  Places 
where  the  Foot  of  the  Mifietoe  is  ty’d.  Its  Flowers 
grow  three  and  three,  like  the  Trifolium ,  in  the  Di- 
vifion,  and  at  the  Extremities  of  the  Branches.  Each 
Flower  is  yellowifh,  and  of  near  three  Lines  in  Dia¬ 
meter,  thick  as  Morocco  Leather;  they  are  fill’d  with 
a  Dull  fcmblable  to  the  Flower  of  Brimftone,  though 
thofe  Flowers  produce  nothing  ;  for  the  Fruit  of  this 
Plant  grows  on  Branches  different  from  thofe  which 
bear  the  Flowers;  thofe  Branches  are  found,  fome- 
times,  on  the  fame  Stalk  with  thofe  which  bear  the 
Flowers;  and  fometimes,  alfo,  on  Stalks  which  only 
bear  Fruit,  Each  Fruit  begins  by  a  fmall  oval  Em¬ 
bryo,  environ’d  with  four  thick  yellowifh  Leaves,  Half 
a  Line  long,  pointed,  and  which  fall  eafily  ;  this 
Embryo  grows  infenfibly,  and  becomes  an  oval  Berry, 
of  three  Lines  long,  like  a  fmall  Pearl,  fill’d  with  a 
flat  Seed,  in  Form  of  a  Heart,  and  wrapp’d  up  in  a 
whitifb  and  fweccifh  Glue,  in  which  the  Seed  vegetates 
naturally.  There  is  Appearance  that  this  Seed  pro¬ 
duces  the  young  Plants  of  Mifietoe  fecnon  the  Branches 
of  Trees.  However,  it  cannot  be  fa  id  that  this  Seed 
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pafles  through  the  Root  of  the  Oak,  or  of  the  other 
Trees,  that  it  afcends  into  the  Branches,  by  the  Vef- 
fels,  which  carry  the  nutritious  Juice  ;  fince  each  Seed 
has  two  Lines  of  Diameter,  and  the  Texture  of  thofe 
VefTeis  unperceptible  •,  therefore  this  Seed  mud  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Bark  of  the  Branches  of  the  Tree,  by 
fome  external  Caufe.  Thofe  Caufes  may  be  reduced 
to  two  principals. 

1.  To  the  Birds,  which,  perhaps,  bruifing  thofe 
Berries  with  their  Feet,  or  with  their  Bills,  occafion 
their  fattening  by  their  Glue  to  the  Branches;  hence 
we  fee  that  Magpies  and  Jays  contribute  to  the  Mul¬ 
tiplication  of  feveral  Plants ,  by  tranfporting  and  bu¬ 
rying  their  Seeds.  It  might  likewife  happen  that  the 
Birds  which  have  fwallowed  the  Berries  of  Mijfeltoe , 
void  them  on  the  Branches  of  the  Trees. 

2.  It  might  happen  alfo  that  thofe  Berries  falling 
of  themfelves,  or  by  the  Violence  of  the  Winds, 
flick  fometimes  againft  the  Branches  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Trees,  efpecially  if  they  are  applied  to  it  on  that 
lacerated  Side,  they  were  tied  to  the  Branches  of  the 
Mijfeltoe  ;  for  that  lacerated  Side  fixes  itlelf  eafily  to 
the  Bodies  on  which  it  falls;  but  in  whatever  Manner 
thofe  Berries  fix  themfelves,  we  may  fuppofe  that  the 
Glue  they  are  filled  with,  foftens  infenfibly  the  Bark ; 
and  then  the  Seed  which  has  budded  in  the  Berry, 
perforates  it  eafily  by  its  Radicle ;  perhaps  the  Glue, 
though  ever  fo  infipid,  ferments  with  the  nutritious 
Juice  of  the  Tree,  and  lacerates  the  Fibres  of  the 
Bark  ’tis  found  in,  whereby  is  facilitated  the  Paflage 
of  the  Fibres  of  the  Radicle  ;  thus  the  Eggs  of  the  Fe¬ 
male,  fays  Tourneforty  falling  into  the  Body  of  the 
Matrix ,  fix  themfelves  to  it  by  Means  of  the  Placenta , 
whofe  Juice  fermenting  with  that  of  the  Glands  of  the 
Bottom  of  the  Matrix ,  caufes  a  fmall  Inflammation, 
by  means  whereof  thofe  two  Bodies  unite  together. 

The  Radicle  of  the  Seed  of  Mijfeltoe ,  finding  a  Fa¬ 
cility  to  penetrate  into  the  Bark  of  the  Branches  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf  into  greenifh  Fibres,  which  run  at  firft 
into  the  Subftance  of  the  Bark,  and  perforating  after¬ 
wards  the  ligneous  Body,  intermix  with  the  Fibres  of 
the  Branches,  and  penetrate  into  their  Veficles,  whence 
they  draw  a  Juice  proper  for  their  Nutrition.  ’Tis 
not  furprifing,  fays  again  Tourneforty  that  the  Place, 
where  they  infinuate  themfelves,  grows  bigger  ;  fince 
they  increafe  its  Volume,  and  that  thofe  Roots,  be- 
fides,  by  increafing,  prefs  the  VefTeis  of  the  Branches 
in  fome  Places,  llrangle  and  lacerate  them  in  others ; 
which  caufes  the  Interception  and  Extravafation  of  the 
Juices  they  contained. 

The  Mijfeltoe  cannot  live  but  on  Trees,  becaufej  per¬ 
haps,  its  Radicle  having  no  Structure  to  feparate  from 
the  Earth,  and  to  prepare  the  neceflary  Nutrition  for 
the  Vegetation  of  the  Plant ;  ’tis  neceflary  that  Pre¬ 
paration  fhould  be  made,  in  the  Root  of  another 
Plant  which  might  ferve  as  a  Nurfe  to  it. 

Urtica  urens ,  minor ,  a  Nettle ;  in  French  Or  tie 
Criefh.  The  Leaves  .of  all  the  Species  of  Nettle  have 
an  infipid  and  glutinous  Tafte,  and  do  not  change 
the  blue  Paper;  the  Roots  change  it  a  little  ;  they  are 
alfo  inlipid  and  a  little  (liptick;  whence  ’tis  conjec¬ 
tured  that  the  Species  of  Nettle  have  a  Salt,  very  near 
like  the  natural  Sale  of  the  Earth;  i.  c.  compofed  of 
Sal-  Ammoniacky  Nitre  and  marine  Salt.  But  in  this 
Plant  that  Salt  is  embar raffed  in  much  glutinous 
Phlegm,  and  united  with  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur 
and  terreftrial  Particles;  for  by  the  Analyfis,  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Nettles ,  a  concrete  volatile  Salt,  much 
Sulphur  and  Earth,  with  leveral  Liquors,  which 
gives  great  Indications  of  acrimonious  and  acid  Salt ; 
therefore  there  is  Appearance  that  the  Phlegm  of  thefe 
llerbs  is  more  thickened  by  the  terreflrial  Particles, 
than  by  the  acid.  But  chat  thickened  Phlegm,  which 
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flops  the  Spitting  of  Blood,  and  the  Flux  of 
Piles  ;  Ms  alfo  very  good  for  the  Dy  fen  ter  v  anH  i 
immoderate  Fluxes.  The  Cataplafm  of  Nettl ^ 
emollient,  and  refolutive  ;  and  therefore  very  B 
to  melt  the  Humours,  accompanied  with  Inflam 
tion.  It  eafes  the  Gout,  and  difii pates  fometinw' 
cold  Tumours.  For  the  Calculus  and  the  Gravel  ■ 
Leaves  of  the  Nettles  are  ufed  in  the  Manner  of  T? 
or  macerated  in  Wine.  The  Roots  of  Nettles  ^ ' 
ferved  in  Sugar  are  very  good  to  facilitate  the  Ex!^ 
toration,  in  an  old  Cough,  in  the  Afthma,  and  in^‘ 
Pleurify;  efpecially  if  the  Leaves  are  applied  in  C & 
taplafmSjOn  the  Side,  where  the  Patient  feels  the  p/' 
Some  preferibe  the  Juice  of  the  Plant  for  the  fan’ 
Maladies,  the  Conferve  of  the  Grapes  of  Nettles^  w 
the  Extract  of  the  whole  Plant  purify  the  Blood.  ^ 
Diet- Drink  of  Nettles  is  very  good  in  malignant  L 
vers,  in  the  Small  Pox,  and  Meafles.  Emulflo^ 
might  be  made  with  the  Water  and  Seeds  of  ^ 
Plant.  * 

Xanthium,  Leffe-harre. 

Plant  are  bitter,  aftringent,  and  do  not  change  tie 
blue  Paper.  ’Tis  allured  that  the  Ufe  of  it  cures tfit 
King’s- Evil,  and  purifies  the  Blood.  The  Patient 
muft  drink  fix  Ounces  of  the  Juice,  or  take  a  Drachm 
of  the  Extract.  The  Leaves  pounded,  are  applied  on 
fcrophulous  Tumours. 

Though  Plants  are  enriched  with  all  the  different 
Virtues,  heretofore  enumerated,  they  nevcrthelcfur- 
like  to  a  ftrong  Box,  which  contains  an  immenfe 
Treafure,  from  which,  neverthelefs,  it  cannot  r«p 
the  leaft  Advantage.  All  thofe  Remedies,  proper  for 
all  Sorts  of  Maladies,  contained  in  the  Plants,  cannot 
cure  their  own.  For  Vegetables,  like  animal  Bodies, 
are  fubjeCt  to  an  infinite  Number  of  Diftempcrs,  pro¬ 
ceeding  likewife  from  internal  or  external  Caufes. 

Among  the  exterior  Caufes  of  the  Ma'adies  of 
Plant Sy  Blafting  defer ves  the  firft  Place,  which  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  Sort  of  vifeous  Humour  corrupts  the 
Subftance  of  the  Plantsy  efpecially  the  Legums  and 
Corns,  in  which ’tis  found.  Hence,  Virgil,  till 
Georgic. 

Mox  Frumentis  Labor  additus ,  ut  mk  Calm, 
effet  Rubigo. 

The  Vines  are  alfo  fubjeCt  to  this  Malady. 

Next  to  Blafting  is  the  Dew  ;  when  by  a  too  great 
Abundance  of  Rain,  the  Flowers  of  the  Vines  are  bat 
down,  as  well  as  young  Plants^  which  have  not  yet 
/hot  forth  Roots  ftrong  enough  to  fhelter  them  from 
fuch  Accidents. 

Then  follows  the  cold  Blaft,  of  whi chPlinfrfil 
1 8.  Nat .  FUJI.  c.  2 8.  fpeaks  thus,  Carbunctdan',  by* 
he,  Vites  dicunttir ,  ut  quo  dam  Uredinis  Carbone 
for  Plants  are  imagined  burnt,  or  when  the  Phlegm* 
by  the  cold  Nights,  is  contracted  in  the  Bud  of  the 
Vine  ;  or  when,  by  the  excefllve  Heat  of  the  Sun, I(1C 
Fibres  of  the  Leaves,  and  of  the  Clutters  of  G rapL-s,  are 
torrified,  and  thereby  obftruft  the  Circulation  or  the 
nutritious  Juice.  Thefe,  and  other- like  Maladies, 
which  proceed  from  the  Air,  are  called  Sy  Ur  at  ion, 

V emit culati oily  which  Pliny  mentions,/#. 
is  nothing  elfe  than  an  Irruprion  of  Worms  into 

Trees,  by  whom  they  are  corroded,  efpecially  wj* 
which  bear  the  fweeteft  Fruits,  as  Apples ,  PearU 
for  the  Acerb9,  if  the  Oil  be  excepted,  are  no1  l0 

much  expofed  to  this  Malady. 

Plants  are  fubjeCt  to  feveral  other  Dittempers,  pr 
cecding  from  external  Caufes,  viz.  Scabs,  Ring-won^ 
and  Decortication,  occafiorvd  by  a  certain  acn!V 
nious  Humour,  intercepted  between  the  Bark  ant 
ligneous  Body,  which  di veils  Trees  of  their  a 

is  in  a  confulerable  Quantity,  is  entirely  dellroyed  by  efpecially  in  the  Spring.  %  i  re 

the  lure.  Neverthelefs,  ’tis  not  furprifing,  if  the  Trees  can  alfo  be  wounded,  but  their  **ounc  • 

A’ '  •  '  *  -  ’  1  not  all  mortal;  for  the  JP/wL-tlie 
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Nettles  be  dele ilive,  diuretick,  and  proper  to  re- 

llore  the  Motion  of  the  Liquors;  for  the  glutinous  Terebinth*  are  eafed  by  their  Wounds,  which 
Phlegm  only  moderates  the  mo  great  Activity  of  the  Evacuation  of  Part  of  their  Fat,  which  otne 
the  acrimonious  Salt,  The  Juice  of  Nettles  dc-  would  be  very  troublefome  to  them.  Oiners,  j  1 

cully  young  Plants,  die,  not  only  by  Sell  ton  ;im 
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j  ni  rated,  or  by  it  fill,  or  by  a  gentle  Ebullition, 
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elration,  but  likewife  by  Contufion  and  Convulfion, 
whereby  the  Texture  of  the  Fibres  is  lacerated,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Circulation  of  the  nutritious  Juice  intercept- 
d  aifo  by  the  Bite  of  Animals,  which  affefts  the 
(Lne  nutritious  Juice.  This  is  called  a  violent  Death. 

Plants  fuffer  likewife,  and  fometimes  die,  through 
too  great  a  Heat,  or  an  exceffive  Cold. 


.  There  is,  almoft,  but  one  foie  internal  Caiife  of  the 
Maladies  of  Plants ,  viz.  when  Trees,-  worn  out  with 
Age,  are  deprived  of  Aliment,  by  their  Veffels  being 
contra&ed,  or  when  they  cannot  retain  it,  nor  diftri- 
bute  it  to  the  feveral  Parts  they  are  compofed  of, 
through  the  Imbecillity  of  their  Organs,  which  is  an 
infallible  Prognoftick  of  their  approaching  Death; 


BREWING. 


BREWING  is  the  Art  of  preparing  Beer  and 
Ale  from  Malt,  which  is  a  Barley  cured  or  pre¬ 
pared  to  fit  it  for  making  thofe  Liquors ;  therefore, 
before  we  proceed  further.  On  the  Manner  of  Brewing 
thofe  different  potable  Liquors,  it  is  fit  we  Ihould  in¬ 
form  our  Readers,  how  Malty  which  is  the  chief  In¬ 
gredient  thereof,  is  to  be  prepared. 

°  Sir  Robert  Murray  will  have  fix  Englifh  Quarters  of 
good  Barley  newly  th  re  filed,  put  in  a  (tone  Trough  full 
of  Water,  that  it  fwims  two  or  three  Inches  above  the 
Corn,  and  ’till  the  Water  be  of  a  bright  reddifh  Co¬ 
lour  ;  which  will  be  in  about  three  Days,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  Moifture  or  Drynefs,  Smallnefs  or 
Bignefs  of  the  Grain,  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  or  the 
Temperature  of  the  Weather;  for  fome  Corn  will 
infufe,  and  work  more  kindly  than  others.  Smooth, 
plump,  weighty  Grain  does  beft,  and  will  imbibe, 
or  receive  the  Water  more  aptly  than  a  hungry,  lean, 
flinty,  thin  Barley,  which  muft  be  left  to  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Workman. 

As  for  the  Seafon s  of  the  Year,  the  Spring  and  Au¬ 
tumn  are  the  beft  for  making  of  Malt;  for  in  the 
Summer  it  never  makes  well,  and  in  the  Winter  it  re¬ 
quires  longer  fteeping;  for,  then,  five  or  fix  Days 
v.'ill  do  it  no  Harm ;  when  as  in  waim  Weather, 
three  or  four  Days  and  three  Nights  fuffice,  and  in 
moderate  Weather  three  Days  and  three  Nights. 

It  may  be  known,  when  it  is  fteeped  enough,  by 
other  Marks,  befides  the  Colour  of  the  Water,  as  by 
the  exceffive  Swelling  of  the  Grain,  if  it  be  over-fteep- 
ed,  and  by  too  much  Softnefs,  being,  when  it  is  in  a 
right  Temper,  like  the  Barley,  prepared  to  make 
Broth  of;  which  may  be  eafily  known,  by  taking  the 
Grain  end-ways  between  the  Finger,  and  gently  bruif- 
ing  or  crufhing  it,  for  if  it  is  found  equally  mellow, 
and  that  the  Huflc  opens  or  ftarts  a  little  from  the 
Body  of  the  Grain,  it  is  enough.  But  if  the  Barley 
be  grown,  or  any  Wet  has  injured  it,  it  muft  not  be 
fieeped  too  much,  otherwife  the  Liquor  made  there¬ 
of  would  have  an  ill  flat  Tafte,  and  would  not  keep  long 
without  growing  four  and  dead  ;  for  the  long  keeping 
of  Beer  or  Ale  depends  as  much  on  the  Goodnefs  of 
the  Malt  as  Brewing . 

When  it  is  fufficiently  fteeped,  it  muft  be  taken  out 
of  the  Trough,  and  laid  on  Heaps,  to  let  the  Water 
drain  from  it,  for  the  better  the  Water  is  drained 
from  it,  the  more  equal  it  will  grow  or  come.  If  the 
Quantity  of  the  Grain  be  large,  and  the  Weather 
wmm,  it  muft  be  laid  into  two  Heaps,  but  if  cold, 
into  one  5  taking  Care,  after  two  or  three  Hours,  to 
turn  it  over  with  a  Scoop,  and  to  lay  it  afterwards  in 
?  Heap,  about  20  or  24  Inches  deep.  This 
is  called  the  coming  Heap,  in  the  right  Management 
whereof  lies  the  principal  Skill.  In  this  Heap  it  may 
forty  Hours,  more  or  lefs,  (according  to  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Qualities  of  the  Grain,  and  the  Tempera- 
jure  of  the  Weather)  before  it  comes  to  the  right 
emper  of  Malt.  While  it  lies  in  this  Heap,  it  muft 
e  carefully  looked  to,  after  the  firft  fifteen  or  fixteen 
°urs ;  for  about  that  Time  the  Grains  begin  to  put 

\vp  1  ^00ts>  which  they  do  fooner  in  the  Springy 
jJj  1  when  they  have  fully  and  equally  done,  the 
mufr»  within  an  Hour  after,  be  turned  over  with 
r)  othcrwife  the  Grains  will  begin  to  put  forth 
,c  u  a^e  or  Spire  alfo,  which  muft,  by  all  Means  be 
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.  If  all  the  Malt  do  not  come  equally,  but  that  which 
lies  in  the  middle  comes  the  fooneft,.  it  muft  be  turned 
fo  as  the  outmoft  may  lie  inmoft,  and  thus  it’s  to  be 
managed  ’till  it  be  all  alike.  As  foon  as  the  Malt  is 
fufficiently  come,  it  muft  be  turned  over*  and  fpread 
out;  beginning,  and  turning  it  over  and  over  again* 
three  or  four  Times.  Afterwards,  it  muft  be  turned 
over,  in  like  manner,  once  in  four  or  five  Hours* 
making  the  Heap  deeper  by  Degrees :  Continuing  fo 
to  do,  for  the  Space  of  Forty-eight  Hours  at  leaft. 
This  frequent  turning  it  over*,  cools,  dries,  and 
deadens  the  Grain,  whereby  it  becomes  mellow; 
melts  eafily  in  Brewingy  and  feparates  entirely  from 
the  Hulk. 

p 

Some  will  have  it  afterwards  thrown  into  a  Heap* 
as  high  as  can  be,  where  it  fhould  lie  ’till  it  grows  as 
hot  as  the  Hand  can  endure  it ;  which  ufually  comes 
to  pafs  in  about  thirty  Hours  Space ;  pretending  that 
it  perfects  the  Sweetnefs  and  Mellownefs  of  the  Malt. 
Others  are  of  Opinion,  that  by  throwing  it  thus  into 
a  Heap,  does  in  fome  Degrees  fuffocate  and  flatten  the 
Virtues  of  the  Grain,  gives  to  the  Liquors  made 
thereof  too  high  a  Colour,  and  impregnates  ic  with 
Qualities  prejudicial  to  Health,  by  intoxicating  thofe 
who  drink  it,  over-heating  their  Blood,  and  caufing 
the  Gravel  and  Stone,  &c. 

Thofe  who  are  for  heating  it,  will  have  it,  after 
’tis  fufficiently  heated,  thrown  abroad  to  cool,  and 
turned  over-again,  about  fix  or  eight  Hours  after. 

’Tis  pretended  by  fome,  that  the  Preparation  of 
Malt,  from  the  Trough  to  the  Kiln,  is  uncertain* 
and  muft  be  managed  according  to  the  Seafon  of  the 
Year,  and  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Grain  ;  that  in  mode¬ 
rate  Seafons  it  will  come  to  the  Kiln  itl  three  Weeks, 
or  thereabouts ;  but  in  cold  Weather  it  may  be  four 
or  five.  The  Manner  of  putting  ic  to  the  Kiln  (which 
is  done  on  Hair-Cloth,  or  Wire  fpread  under  ic)  va¬ 
ries  according  to  the  different  Countries ;  for  fome 
will  gut  it  from  feven  to  ten,  or  12  Inches  thick, 
which  others  fuppofe  to  be  an  ill  Cuftom,  and  chat  it 
never  fails  to  injure  the  Malt,  fince  the  ftrong  Fire, 
which  muft  be  kept  to  dry  it,  is  apt  to  burn  that  which 
lies  next  the  Cloth,  while  that  which  is  uppermoft,  is 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  which  muft  flatten  its  Virtues; 
that  it  is  impoflible  befides  to  dry  it  equally,  and  that 
its  Thicknefs  occafions  it  to  fend  forth  a  moift  and 
grofs  excrementitious  Vapour  or  Steam,  which  often 
re-enters  the  Malt,  gives  an  ill  Tafte  to  it,  and  to  the 
Liquor  made  thereof.  Thofe  Perfons  would  not  have 
the  Malt  lie  on  the  Kiln  thicker  than  three,  four,  or 
five  Inches ;  and  a  graduate  Fire,  neither  too  fierce* 
nor  too  flow,  but  indifferent  brifle ;  for,  fay  they, 
when  the  Fire  is  too  flow,  it  weakens  the  Malt,  and 
when  too  fierce,  ic  fires  and  ftagnates  its  Virtues. 
The  beft  Fuel  19  Peat,  or  Turf ;  the  next  Charcoal  5 
and  if  there  be  not  enough  of  one  Kind,  the  beft  muft 
be  burnt  firft,  for  that  gives  cheftrongeft  Imprcffion. 

Malt,  while  on  the  Kiln,  muft  be  turned  every 
two,  three,  or  four  Hours,  and  the  Cloth  kept  clear. 
The  Kiln  ought  to  have  convenient  Windows  for  the 
Evacuation  of  the  grofs  Steams,  fulfome  Damps*  and 
ftupifying  Vapours.  Though  the  beft  Method  and 
mod  natural  Manner  of  drying  Malt,  is  in  the  Sun, 
in  the  Months  of  April  and  May  \  for  thus  dried,  ic 
ields  the  palcft,  the  moft  wholefome,  and  the  fineft 
iquor.  However  this  be;  Care  muft  be  taken,  that 
5  F  the 
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the  Malt  be  not  fmoaked  in  the  Drying.  As  to  the 
complexing  or  colouring  of  Malt,  white  is  accounted 
the  belt,  becaufe  the  mod  natural. 

From  the  different  Manners  of  preparing  Mdt,  and 
from  its  being  more  or  lefsdry’d  on  the  Kiln,  Liquors 
borrow  their  different  Names;  for  hence  they  are  di- 
llinguifh’d  into  pale  and  brown.  That  which  is  the 
flendereft  dry’d,  tinging  the  Liquor  lead,  in  Brewing , 
is  call’d  pale  ;  and  that  higher  dry’d,  and,  as  it  were, 
roafted,  brown  Malt.  A  Mixture  of  both,  makes  an 
Amber  Colour.  It  is  certain,  tha t  pale  Malt  has  more 
of  the  natural  Grain  in  it,  and  is  therefore  the  mod 
nourifhing  ;  but,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  it  requires  a 
ftronger  Conftitution  to  digeft  it.  Thofe  who  drink 
of  it  are  ufually  fat,  and  fleek  in  their  Bloom;  but 
are  often  cut  off  with  fudden  Fevers  ;  or  if  they  avoid 
this,  fall  early  into  a  diftemper’d  old  Age.  The 
brown  Malt  makes  a  Drink  much  lefs  vifcid,  and  fit¬ 
ter  to  pafs  the  feverai  Strainers  of  the  Body  ;  but  if 
very  ff  rong,  may  lead  on  to  the  fame  Inconveniencies 
with  the  paley  though  a  fingle  Debauch  wears  off 
much  more  eafily  in  the  brown .  The  North  Country 
Malts ,  from  Nottingham/hire,  Derbyjhire ,  Leicejler - 
Jhire ,  Chcjhire ,  Lancajhire ,  &c.  are  the  beft,  efpe- 
cially  for  Ale,  but  are  generally  too  flack  dry’d  for 
March  or  October  Beer,  which  is  Co  be  kept,  at  leaft. 
Half  a  Year,  before  it  be  drank. 

The  next  Ingredient  is  Water,  and  he  that  will  brew 
well,  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  Choice  of  his  Wa¬ 
ter.  Sir  J.  Moor  fays,  that  Pond,  and  other  (land¬ 
ing  Waters,  in  fat  Ground,  if  clear  and  fweet,  make 
a  tlronger  Drink,  with  lefs  Malt ,  than  Well,  Pump, 
or  Conduit  Waters;  though  any  of  chefe  that  are  not 
hungry,  and  will  bear  Soap,  and  lather  without  break¬ 
ing,  are  good.  That  Rain  Water,  which  lathers  the 
bell  of  any,  if  fav’d  from  Lead,  or  where  it  brings  no 
Salt  from  the  Mortar,  over  which  it  may  pafs,  is  good 
to  brew  Ale  to  be  drank  new,  but  is  not  proper  for 
Drinks  to  be  kept  long,  it  being  very  apt  to  change, 
and  unlefs  kept  cool,  and  in  great  Quantities,  as  in 
the  leaden  Cifferns  in  Cellars,  at  Amfterdam ,  will  cor¬ 
rupt  and  putrify  the  fooneft  of  any  Water.  He  fays, 
that  Thames  Water,  taken  up  about  Greenwich ,  at  low 
Water,  where  it  is  free  from  all  Brackiflinefs  of  the 
Sea,  and  has  in  it  all  the  Fat  and  Sullage  from  Lon- 
dotty  makes  very  flrong  Diink  ;  that  it  will  of  it  felf, 
alone,  being  carried  to  Sea,  ferment  wonderfully,  and 
after  its  due  Purgations,  and  three  Times  (linking, 
(after  which  it  continues  fweet)  it  will  be  fo  (Irong, 
that  feverai  Sea  Commanders  have  told  him  it  would 
burn,  and  had  often  fuddled  their  Sailors :  But  I  hope 
he  was  not  fimple  enough  to  believe  them.  Though, 
at  the  fame  Time,  he  thinks  Thames  Water  by  no 
Means  lie  to  brew  (Irong  Beer  to  keep,  bccaufehe  had 
found  the  Drink  brew'd  of  it,  though  never  fo  clear, 
apt,  on  any  confiderable  and  fudden  Change  of  Wea¬ 
ther,  to  ferment,  and  grow  foul  ;  taking  it  for  a 
Rule,  that  no  Malt  Drink  is  truly  good,  which  is  not 
perfectly  line.  However,  he  concludes,  that  the  beft 
Liquor  to  brew  with,  is  that  taken  from  a  fmall  clear 
Rivuhr,  or  Brook,  undifturb’d  by  Navigation,  or 
Fording,  and  taken  up  in  dry  Weather,  when  no 
Rain  has  lately  wafhM  the  Banks ;  adding,  that  ids 
two  fir  ft  Brewings  were  made  of  fuch  Water,  which, 
with  all  his  Care  and  Experience,  lie  could  never  c- 
qual  fince,  though  he  had  been  very  nice,  and  had 
Cent  fome  Miles  lor  his  Water.  He  pretends,  that  the 
bell  Water  in  England  is  that  at  Gaft  let  on  in  Derby  - 
Jhire ,  commonly  call’d  the  Devil's  Arfe,  dec.  which 
ou/js  from  a  great  Rock  cover’d  over  with  (hallow 
I'd nh,  and  (hurt  Grafs  a  top.  He  is  alfo  of  Opinion, 
that  there  is  fome  Water  which  will  never  make  good 
Alc.y  or  Jlrong  Beer. 

Dr.  I'hfincy  obferves,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  beft 
pale  Malt  L.iquors  are  thofe  brav'd  with  hard  Waters  ; 
as  thofe  of  Springs,  anil  Wells ;  in  regard  the  mineral 
Particles,  wherewith  thefe  Waters  are  impregnated, 
help  to  prevent  the  Cohefions  of  thofe  drawn  fioni 
the  Grain,  and  enable  them  to  pafs  the  proper  Secre¬ 
tions  die  better ;  as  the  vifcid  Particles  of  the  Grain 


do  likewife  defend  thefe  from  doing  the  Mifchief  thev 
might  otherwife  occafion.  Though  the  Doctor  aare„', 
with  Sir  J.  Moor  in  this,  that  Rain  and  River  Waters 
feem  beft  fuited  to  draw  out  the  Subllance  of 

dry'd  Malts ,  which  retain  many  fiery  Particles  in  their 
Contexture,  and  are  therefore,  bell  loft  in  a  (month 
Vehicle.  . 

The  third  Ingredient  is  Hop ,  which  Sir  7.  Mm 
thinks  beft  when  about  a  Year  old.  IntheUieo; 
Hops  confift  chiefly  the  Differences  of  Malt  LmQn. 
for  thofe  bopp'd  are  call’d  Beer,  and  thofe  unhopfp 
Ale.  The  Difference  made  by  Hop  is  beft  difcoveiM 
from  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  the  Hops  them' 
felves  ;  thefe  are  known  to  be  a  fubtile  grateful  Bitter 
in  their  Compofition  therefore  with  this  Liquor,  they 
add  fome  what  of  an  alkaline  Nature,  i.  e.  Particles 
which  are  attive,  fublime,  and  rigid  ;  by  which 
Means  the  ropy,  vifcid  Parts  of  the  Malt  are  rnoredi- 
vided,  and  fubtiliz’d  ;  and  are,  therefore,  not  only 
render’d  more  eafy  of  Digeftion  and  Secretion  in  the 
Body;  but  alfo,  while  in  the  Liquor,  preventitfrom 
running  into  fuch  Cohefions  as  would  make  it  ropy, 
vapid ,  and  four.  For  want  of  this,  in  wjbopfd 
Drinks ,  that  clammy  Sweetnefs  which  they  retain  af¬ 
ter  working,  foon  turns  them  acid,  and  unfit  for  Ufe; 
which  happens  fooner  or  later,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Strength  they  receive 'from  the  Malty  and  the  Commi¬ 
nution  it  has  undergone  by  Fermentation. 

The  Proportion  of  Hops  may  be  Half  a  Pound  to 
an  Hogfhead,  of  ftrong  Ale  ;  one  Pound  to  a  Hogf- 
head,  of  ordinary  ftrong  Beer,  to  be  foon  drank  out; 
and  .two  Pounds  to  a  Hogfhead,  of  Marchy  or  OBckr 
Beer;  and  for  the  After-worts,  which  are  not  to  be 
kept  long,  yvhat  comes  from  the  firft  Wort,  will Terve 
well  enough  to  boil  again  with  them.  If  a  greater 
Proportion  of  Hops  be  put  into  the  firft  Wort,  and 
are  boil’d  all  the  while  the  Wort  boils,  it  will  make 
it  bitter;  but  Sir  J.Moor  thinks  it  beft  to  double  the 
Proportion,  by  taking  out  the  firft  Parcel,  when  the 
Wort  has  boil’d  Half  the  Time  *cis  defign’d  it/hould, 
and  then  adding  the  fame  Quantity  of  frefli  Hops,  to 
continue  boiling  till  the  Wort  be  taken  out  of  the 
Copper .  This  will  fomewhat  increafe  the  Charge, 
which  will  be  very  inconfiderable,  if  the  Hops  are 
bought  in  a  cheap  Year. 

Five  Gallons  of  Drinjc  muft  be  proportion’d  to 
every  Buflielof  Malty  i.  e.  (avoiding  Fractions) eleven 
Bufliels  of  Malty  to  every  Hogfhead  of  Alt  or  Bar . 
But  it  muft  be  obferv’d,  that  in  fo  great  a  Difpropor- 
tion  of  Malt-Drink,  as  eight  to  five,  almofta  Third 
of  the  Liquor,  in  the  firft  Wort,  will  be  abforb’d  by 
the  Malty  never  to  be  return’d  ;  and  that  an  Allow¬ 
ance  is  to  be  made  of  about  a  fixth  Part,  to  mporatt 
in  boiling :  So  that  if  it  be  expedled  to  clear  a  Hogf¬ 
head  of  Drink,  that  is,  fifty-four  Gallons,  fromthe 
firft  Wort,  there  muft  be  put  into  the  Mops  Tub  near 
ninety  Gallons  of  Liquor;  but  for  the  feconii  and 
third  Wort,  the  Goods  being  wet  before,  no  more 
Liquor  is  wanted,  but  what’s  intended  to  make  Drink, 
except  an  Allowance  of  about  a  tenth  Part  for  Wa(k$ 
this  not  boiling  fo  long  as  the  firft  Wort ;  and  of  tins 
fecond  Wort  may  be  made  a  Hogfhead  of  good  mid¬ 
dle  Beer  or  Ale,  as  ftrong  as  the  common  Ale-hoiilc 
Drink  in  London.  The  third  Wort  will  make  one 
Hogfhead  of  good  Small  Beer.  In  ordinary  BrmW* 
fix  or  (even  Bufliels  of  Malt  will  make  one  Hoglheau 
of  good  ftrong,  and  another  of  Small  Beer ;  and  in 
Juch  Cafe,  two  Moakfes  will  as  well  take  out  the 

Strength  of  the  Malty  as  three  in  the  ocher. 

Having  thus  provided  all  the  neccflary  Ingredients 
for  Brewings  difcover’tl  their  different  Qualities  ant 
Quantities;  we  flioukl  go  to  work,  which  cannot  c 
done  before  we  have  provided  our  (elves  with  the  ne* 
ceflary  Ucenflls ;  which  confift  in  a  Copper ,  Hop  ■ph 
Receiver ,  or  Under- backy  Rudder ,  Lead ,  or  l  otapt 
Hand  jet,  in  Coolers ,  or  Cool- Backs  ;  Tubs,  1 11,1 
dec. 

All  thefe  Utenfils  flioukl  always  be  kept  very  clerth 
cfpecially  the  Maps -fat ,  Coolers,  Tuns ,  Tubs,  c* 
and  waffl’d  well  with  cold  Water,  which  is  better  tn*u 
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for  boiling  Water' drives  back  into  the  Wood  a 
hot’-  fulfome  Quality,  which  the  former  Wort- 
--  behind  ;  which  Sournefs  communicates  it  felf: 
n  the  next' Wort,  and  impregnates  it  with  that  fharp 
Quality  call’d  which  is  often  the  Occafion  why  ’ 

Bowers  Ale ,  in  hot  Seatons,  will  not  keep  above  four. 
or  five  Days,  or  thereabouts;  which  Inconveniency  • 
could  be  eafily  prevented,  by  keeping  the  VefTels  clean. 
Thole  that  brew  only  for  their  own  private  Family, 
fbould  have  their  Mcijh  fat,  and  Coolers ,  copper'd  or 
timid  over ;  which,  in  fome  Meafure,  would  prevent 
the  louring  or  pricking  of  their  Ale ,  in  Summer. 

For  March,  or  October  Beer ,  it  is  advifeable  to  have 
|arae  VefTels  bound  with  Iron  Hoops ,  containing  two, 
three,  or  four  Hogflieads*  according  to  the  Quantity 
intended  to  be  made,  putting  all  into  one  Veffel  ;  that- 
fort  of  Drink  digefting,  and  mellowing'  beft,  in  the 
lareeft  Quantities.  If  the  VefTels  were  not  iron  hoop'd, , 
the  March  Beer  would  be  in  Danger  to  be  loft,  or 

fpoil’d.  .  '  r  : 

At  prefent,  that  we  are  provided  with  ail  trie  im¬ 
plements  necefiary  for  -Brewing,  we’ll  begin  the  Ope¬ 
ration  by  putting  our.  Liquor  into  our  Copper  ;  which 
done,  we’ll  ftrew  a  Handful  or  two  of  Bran,  or'Mqal, 
upon  it,  not  fo  much  to  ftrengthen  our  Liquor*  as  to 
make  it  heat  quick!  y  ;  for  fimple  Water,  alone,  is  long 
ere  it  boils.  As  foon  as  we  perceive  the  Liquor  fim-. 
mer,  (to  avoid  a  needlefs  Expence  of  Fuel  and  Time, 
ftrft  to  make  it  too  hot,  and  after  to  flay  till  ’tis- 
cooler  again)  we’ll  take  it  out  of  the  Copper  ;  for  we 
muft  by  no  Means  mix  our  Malt  with  boiling-hot  Li¬ 
quor,  which  would  make  the  Malt  clot,  and  cake  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  moft  fiow’ry  Parts  of  it  run  whitifh,- 
glewy,  and  fizy,  like  Sadlers  Pafte ;  fo  that  it  would 
never  mix  kindly,nor  give  out  its  Strength  equally  to 
the  Liquor. 

Others  give  for  Reafon  of  not  mixing  the  Mali 
with  boiling- hot  Liquor,  that  Boiling  evaporates  the 
natural  Spirit  of  the  Water,  renders  it  harfli  and  hard, 
and  thereby  not  capable  to  extract  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
Malt. 

•  Some  put  their  Malt  firft  in  the  Majh-fat ,  and  then 
pour  in  their  Liquor  for  the  fir  ft  Wort  ;  but  as  we  are 
relolv’d  to  follow  Sir  J.  Moor ,  we’ll  pour  in  our  Li¬ 
quor  firft,  for  our  firft  Wort,  for  thefe  Reafons:  Be- 
caufe  we  could  never  otherwife  guefs  when  our  Liquor 
is  cool  enough  to  be  mingled  with  our  Malt ;  but  in 
this  we  have  a  Rule  to  guide  our  fclves  by,  which  is 
that  we  muft  let  our  Liquor  remain  in  the  Majh-fat 
till  the  Vapour  from  it  be  fo  far  fpent,  that  we  may 
fee  our  Face  in  the  Liquor  ;  and  then  pouring  the 
M?//uponit;  we  have  this  further  Advantage, that  we 
can  keep  our  Liquor  longer  hot,  and  it  will  fink  gra¬ 
dually,  diftributing  its  Strength  to  the  Liquor  equally, 
without  matting;  and  if  it  does  not  defeend  faft 
enough  of  it  felf,  we’ll  prefs  it  down  with  our  Hands, 
or  Rudder,  with  which  we  ufe  to  ftir  our  Moaks.  This 
mud  be  done  by  Degrees,  always  remembering  that 
we  fliakc  our  Sacks  before  we  remove  them,  over  the 
Skies  of  the  Majh-fat,  to  get  out  the  Flower  of  the 
Halt  which  flicks  to  them.  And  after  all  the  Malt  is 
fettled,  and  the  Liquor  appears  above  it,  we  muft  put 
into  the  Majh-fat  as  much  more  hot  Water  out  of  the 
Copper,  as  will  make  in  all  ninety  Gallons  for  one 
Hog  (head ;  then  we’ll  ftir  it,  almoft  without  ceafing, 
bll  it  has  been  in  the  Majh-fat  about  two  Hours  from 
die  firft  putting  up  the  Malt,  in  which  our  Servants 
niay  Lip,  and  relieve  one  another. 

After  this,  we’ll  pull  out  the  Rudder,  and  putting  a 
Ktle  dry  Malt  a*  top,  we’ll  cover  it  clofe,  and  leave  it 
tn  uand  Half  an  Hour  undifturb’d,  that  it  may  run 
J1!  c‘ear>  and  the  Malt  being  funk  to  the  Bottom,  the 
Liquor  top  will  run  through  it  all  again,  and  bring 
av/ay  the  Strength  of  it.  After  this,  we  muft  life  up 

th  and  let  out  about  a  Gallon  ;  not  into 

Lib  underneath,  or  under  Back,  which  is  to  re- 
^lve,  Wort,  but  into  the  Long- handle  Jet,  and 
P  K  hack  again,  flopping  the  Tap-hole:  We’ll  do 
118  bvo  or  three  Times,  till  we  find  it  runs  clear, 


which  it  will  not  do  at  firft,  though  our  Tap-hole  is 
never  fo  well  adjufted.  Through  the  whole  Courfe  of 
the  Brewing ,  we’ll  be  very  careful  to  do  all  we  can  to 
promote  the  Finenefs  and  Clearnefs  of  the  Drink.  In 
the  North  of  England,  where  much  the  beft  Malt - 
Drink  is  made,  they  are  fo  careful  of  making  their 
Drink  fine,  that  they  let  their  firft  Wort  ftand  in  the 
Receivers  till  it  is  very  clear,  all  the  grofs  Parts  being 
funk  to  the  Bottom  ;  this  they  continue  to  do  about 
three  Hours  in  Summer,  and  ten  or  twelve  Hours  in 
the  Winter,  as  Occafion  requires,  which  they  call 
blinking  ;  after  which,  leaving  the  Sediment  behind, 
they  only  lade  out  the  Sediment  into  the  Copper ; 
which  Cuftom  is  peculiar  to  the  North ,  and  wholly 
unpradtifed  in  other  Parts. 

When  all  is  run  out  into  the  Receivers,  or  Under¬ 
bade,  we’ll  lade,  or  pump  out  our  fecond  Liquor,  or¬ 
der’d  fo  as  to  be  juft  then  ready  to  boil,  on  our  Moaks ; 
and  putting  the  firft  Wort  into  the  Copper  again,  we’ll 
let  it  boil  reafonably  faft  (which  Boiling  will  be  acce¬ 
lerated  by  the  Hops  pur  on  it)  for  about  an  Hour  and 
a  Half,  for  March,  or  October  Beer,  to  be  kept  long  ; 
and  an  Hour  for  ’  ftrong  Ale  to  be  drank  new.  But 
Wort  muft  rather  boil  reafonably  Lift,  than  to  ftand 
long  to  fimmer  ;  fiecaufe  common  Experience  fhews, 
it  waftes  lefs,  and  ferments  better,  after  fo  long  boil¬ 
ing,  than  fimmer  ing. 

Our  firft  Wort- being  thus  boil’d,  muft  be  pump'd , 
or  laded  off  into  one or  more  Coolers,  or  Cool-backs , 
in  which  we’ll  leave  the  Sullage  behind,  and  let  it  run 
off  fine ;  the  more  Coolers ,  and  the  thinner  it  Hands, 
and  the  fooner  it  cools,  (efpecially  in  hot  Weather) 
the  better.  We’ll  let  it  run  from  the  Cool-backs  into 
the  Tun ,  very  cool,  and  will  not  fet  it  there  to  work, 
in  Summer,  till  *tis  as  cool  as  Water;  in  Winter  it 
muft  be  near  Blood- warm  ;  at  leaft  the  Bowl,  in  which 
we  put  the  Yeaft,  to  fet  the  reft  on  working,  muft 
have  a  Mixture  of  Wort  hot  enough  to  make  it  all 
ferment.  When  we  find  that  it  begins  to  work  up 
thick  to  a  Yeaft,  we’ll  mix  it  again  with  our  Hand-jet , 
and  when  it  has  work’d  it  felf  a  fecond  Time  to  a 
Yeaft,  (if  we  defign  it  for  Ale ,  and  fpeedy  Drink,  and 
hop  it  accordingly)  we’ll  beat  in  the  Yeaft  every  five 
Hours,  for  two  Days  together,  in  Summer,  or  more, 
according  as  the  Weather  is;  and  for  three  or  four 
Days,  in  Winter  ;  covering  the  Fat  clofe,  that  it  falls 
not  into  the  working  Tun.  When  the  Yeaft  begins 
to  work  fad,  and  upon  turning  the  Concave  of  the 
Bowl  downward,  flicks  faft  to  the  Infide,  fkimming 
off,  then,  the  Yeaft  firft,  we  muft  clean  the  reft  into 
the  Veflel,  leaving  all  the  Dregs  in  the  Bottom  of 
the  Tun,  and  putting  only  the  clean  up.  After  it  has 
a  little  fermented  in  the  Veflel,  we’ll  find  if,  in  a  few* 
Days,  fine,  and  fit  to  drink;  though,  according  to 
the  Quantity  of  the  Hops,  we  may  proportion  it  for 
longer  keeping.  If  we  brew  in  March,  or  Oftobcr9 
and  have  hopp'd  it  for  long  keeping,  we  muft  then, 
upon  its  fecond  working  to  a  Yeaft, (after  once  beating 
in)  cleanfe  it  into  the  Veflel  with  the  Yeaft  in  it, filling 
it  dill,  as  it  works  over,  and  leaving,  when  we  Hop  it; 
up,  a  good  thick  Head  of  Yeaft  to  keep  it. 

Some  make  their  firft  Wort  in  this  Manner:  They 
make  their  Liquor  near  boiling-hot,  as  above  men¬ 
tion’d,  then  pour  juft  fo  much  into  their  Majh-fat  as 
will  wet  their  Malt,  which  they  ftir,  and  let  ftand 
Half  an  Hour,  which  they  pretend  prepares  the  Malt 
fhe  better  to  communicate  its  Strength  to  the  Liquor  ; 
they  afterwards  pour  the  whole  Quantity  of  Liquor 
over  the  Malt,  and  let  it  ftand  an  Hour  and  a  Half, 
or  two  Hours,  if  they  want  to  have  their  firft  Wore 
very  ftrong,  and  the  Seafon  be  not  too  hot :  rl  hen 
they  put  what  Quantity  of  Hops  they  think  proper 
into  their  Receivers,  and  let  their  Wort  run  to  them  5 
and  after  their  Hops  have  jnfufed  an  Hour  and  a  Half 
in  their  Wort,  they  drain  it  oft7  into  the  Coolers,  and 
thus  pretend  to  have  perfected  their  firft  Wort.  Then 
they  put  upon  the  Malt  their  fecond  Liquor,  near  ns 
hot  as  the  firft,  rather  cooler,  if  there  be  any  Differ¬ 
ence,  which  they  let  ftand  on  the  Malt  no  longer  chart 
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an  Hour,  at  mod  5  then  take  what  Qcantity  they 
pleafe  of  frefh  Hops ,  which  they  put  into  their  Re¬ 
ceivers  as  before,  and  let  the  fecond  Wort  run  to 
them;  then  take  both  fecond  Wort,  and  Hops  toge¬ 
ther,  and  put  it  into  the  Copper ,  where  they  let  them 
infufe  till  the  Wort  is  near  boiling,  and  then  drain 

this,  alfo,  into  the  Coolers . 

Others  boil  a  Quantity  of  Water,  which  is  left  to 
cool  till  the  Height  of  the  Steam  be  over*,  then  pour 
fo  much  to  a  Quantity  of  Malt  in  the  Majhing-Tub, 
as  makes  it  of  a  Confidence  ftiff  enough  to  be  juft 
well  rowed  up :  After  ftanding  thus  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour,  a  fecond  Quantity  of  the  Water  is  added,  and 
rowed  up,  as  before.  Laftly,  the  full  Quantity  of 
Water  is  added,  and  that  in  Proportion  as  the  Liquor 
is  intended  to  be  drong,  or  weak.  This  Part  of  the 
Operation  they  call  majhing.  The  whole  now  dands 
two  or  three  Hours,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Wort,  or  the  Difference  of  Weather, 
and  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  Receiver,  and  the  Mafti- 
ing  repeated  for  a  fecond  Wort,  in  the  fame  Manner 
as'for  the  firft  ;  only  the  Water  to  be  cooler  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  not  to  dand  above  Half  the  Time.. 

They  then  mix  the  two  Worts,  add  the  intended 
Quantity  of  Hops ,  and  cover  the  Liquor  clofe,  boiling 
itTn  a  Copper  for  the  Space  of  an  Hour,  or  two  ;  then 
they  let  it  into  the  Receiver,  and  the  Hops  drain’d 
from  it  into  the  Coolers  ;  when  cold,  they  apply  the 
Yead,  or  Barm,  and  leave  it  to  work,  or  ferment,  till 
it  be  fit  to  tun  up. 

It  is  pretended,  that  March  is  the  bed  Month  for 
Brewing ,  and  the  Water,  then,  better  than  in  Oftober ; 
but  Sir  J.  Moor  fays,  that  he  has  always  found,  that 
the  October  Beer,  having  fo  many  cold  Months  to  di- 
ged  in,  proves  the  better  Drink  by  much ;  and  re¬ 
quires  not  fuch  watching,  and  tending,  as  the  March 
Beer  does,  by  being  oblig’d  to  open  and  dop  the 
Hole  on  every  Change  of  Weather.  The  fame  Gen¬ 
tleman  has  no  very  great  Opinion  of  thofe  Jlale  Beers 
which  are  kept,  as  pretended,  five,  ten,  or  more 
Years;  though  he  believes  that  more  Malt  and  Hops, 
than  he  propofes,  will  keep  Drink  longer  than  he  ufed 
to  do ;  but  he  believes,  alfo,  that  fuch  Beer  will  not 
exceed  his  in  any  good  Qualities.  He  fays,  again, 
that  he  always  broach’d  his  at  about  nine  Months 
End  ;  his  March  Beer  at  Chrijlmas ,  and  his  Oftober  at 
Midfummer ;  at  which  Time  he  fuppofes  it  generally 
the  bed  ;  and  likewife,  that  it  would  keep  very  well 
in  Bottles  a  Year  or  two  more. 

The  Veffel,  where  the  Beer  is  kept  in,  mud  be 
flopp’d  clofe  with  Cork,  not  Clay ;  and  there  mud  be 
manag’d  near  the  Bung- hole  a  little  Vent-hole,  dopp’d 
with  a  Spile,  which  is  never  to  be  pull’d  out  till  we 
bottle  or  draw  off  a  great  Quantity  together;  by 
which  Means  it  is  kept  fo  clofe  dopp’d,  that  it  fiufhes 
violently  out  of  the  Cock,  for  about  a  Quart,  and 
then  dops  on  a  fudden,  and  perlcs,  and  fniiles  in  a 
Glafs  like  any  bottled  Beer ,  though  in  Winter  ;  but  if 
once  the  Vent-peg  is  pull’d  out  to  draw  a  Quantity  at 
once,  it  will  fenfibly  lofe  this  Brifkneis,  and  be  fome 
Time  before  it  recovers  it. 

For  frnall  Beer,  there  is  a  third  Majhing ,  with  the 
Water  near  cold,  and  not  left  to  dand  above  three 
Quarters  of  an  Hour,  to  be  hopp'd  and  boil'd  at  Dif- 
cretion  ;  though  the  bed  Gourmets ,  in  Malt-Drink, 
confuler  this  third  Liquor  as  pernicious  to  Health  ; 
for  the  two  fird  having  extracted  the  whole  Strength 
and  good  Qualities  of  the  Malt,  there  remains  nothing 
but  a  dull,  heavy,  and  grol's  Phlegm,  of  a  tart,  four 
Nature,  which  impregnates  the  Liquor,  and  gives  it 
(it  any  Tafle  at  all)  a  very  ill,  and  unpalatable  Tade  ; 
which  bad  Qualities  are  heighten’d,  by  boiling  it 
floutly  with  the  Dregs  of  the  11 ops,  for  the  boiling  of 
Hops  entirely  fuffocates  and  dellroys  the  few  good  re¬ 
maining  Qualities  of  the  Mall,  and  there  remains  no¬ 
thing  after  fuch  boiling,  but  a  harfli,  bitter  Aftringcnt, 
which  fuch  frnall  Wort  ex  trails  in  the  boiling. 

Therefore  die  befl  Small,  or  Table  Beer ,  is  made  by 


adding  a  larger  Proportion  of  Liquor  to  the 
cording  a*  one  would  have  it)  and  then  mixing V 
fird  and  fecond  Wort  equally  together.  6  e 

I  have  read  a  Chymical  Brewer,  who  will  not  have 
the  Wort  boil’d  after  drawn  off  the  Malt ;  pretend- 
ing,  that  it  is  not  Boiling,  but  a  due  Fermentation' 
that  makes  good  Liquor ;  comparing  Beer  to  Wine 
and  Cyder ,  which  are  made  without  Boiling:  But  this 
Com  pari  fon  is  fo  very  lame,  and  his  Reafons  fo  frivo. 
lous,  that  I’ll  forbear  teazing  my  Readers  with  them- 
though  he  pretends  to  have  made  excellent  Beer,  and 
which  has  kept  good  for  a  whole  Year,  though  ic  had 
never  boil’d. 

Sir  J.  Moor  fays,  that  the  Reafon  why  publick  and 
common  Brewers  feldom  or  never  brew  good  Drink 
is,  that  they  wet  more  Malt  at  once  than  ’cis  poflible 
they  can  have  Veffels  and  Servants  enough  to  work 
and  fet  it  cool  enough  to  ferment  kindly ;  and  withal 
brew  fo  often,  that  they  cannot  Tufficiently,  between 
one  Brewing  and  another,  cleanfe  and  icald  their 
Brewing*  Veffels,  and  Barrels,  giving  them  due  Time 
to  dry  ;  but  that  they  will  retain  fuch  aRuft  (as  I  have 
obferv’d  already)  as  will  always  char  and  four  their 
Liquor.  My  Brewers,  fays  he,  have  been  fo  cau¬ 
tious  in  this  Particular,  that  if  any  Servants  had,  by 
Accident,  made  Ufe  of  any  Long-handed  Jet, 

Jet,  or  Pail,  wafh’d  with  cold  Water,  during  the 
Brewing ,  they  would  feald  it  a-new,  and  let  it  dry, 
before  they  would  ufe  it  again. 

Malt-Liquors  have  different  Qualities,  or  Virtue?, 
according  to  their  different  Preparations.  For  Exam¬ 
ple,  It  is  a  common  Opinion,  that  Ale  is  more  diu- 
retick  than  Beer ;  that  is,  unhopp'd  Liquor,  more  than 
that  with  Hops  in  it ;  which  may  hold  in  fomeConfli* 
tutions,  in  regard  Ale  being  more  fmooth,  foftening, 
and  relaxing,  where  Urine  is  to  be  promoted  by  en¬ 
larging  the  Paffage,  as  in  thin  dry  Co n ft i tutions,  this  ' 
is  the  mofl  likely  to  effed  it.  But  where  the  promo¬ 
ting  of  Urine  is  to  be  done  by  attenuating  and  break¬ 
ing  Juices,  to  render  them  more  fluid,  it  is  certainly 
beft  anfwer’d  by  thofe  Drinks  which  are  wel  Ibnpfl 

Dr.  Quincy  is  of  Opinion,  that  there  is  litde  Rea¬ 
fon  to  think  (though  ’tis  the  common  Belief) that 
Hops  tend  to  breed  the  Stone ;  and,  in  the  general, 
makes  no  Scruple  to  fay,  that  for  one  Con  ft  itution  da¬ 
mag’d  by  Beer ,  there  are  Numbers  fpoil’d  by  Alt\  for 
this  laft  manifeftly  fouls  the  Glands,  fluffs  the  Veffels 
with  Slime  and  Vifcidity,  makes  the  Body  unweildy, 
and  corpulent,  and  paves  the  Way  for  Cachexies, 
Jaundice,  Afthma's,  and,  at  Jaft,  incurable  Dropfies. 
The  urinary  Paflages,  alfo,  which  it  is  fupposM  to 
clear,  will,  in  Time,  be  fill’d  with  Slough, and  Matter, 
of  as  ill  Confequence  as  Gravel. 

The  different  Strength  of  Malt-Liquors  makes  alfo 
their  Effeds  different.  The  ftronger  they  are,  the 
more  vifeid  Parts  they  carry  into  the  Blood,  and  tho 
the  fpirituous  Parts  make  thefe  imperceptible  at  firft; 
yet  when  thefe  are  evaporated,  which  will  be  in  a  k'v 
Hours,  the  others  will  be  fenfibly  felt  by  Pains  in  the 
Head,  Naufeoufnefs  in  the  Stomach,  and  Laftitude, or 
Liftlefnefs  to  Motion.  This,  thofe  are  the  mod  <cn* 
fible  of,  who  have  experienced  the  Extremes  01 
drinking  thole  Liquors,  and  Wine  ;  for  a  Debauch 
of  Wine  they  find  much  fooner  wore  off,  and  they  are 
much  more  lively  and  briflc  afterward,  than  after 
fuddling  Malt- Liquors,  whofe  vifeid  Remains  'vl1 

be  long  e’er  they  are  [hook  off.  Malt- Liquors,  there¬ 
fore,  are  more  wholefome  for  being  frnall ; 
fuch  a  Strength  as  is  able  to  carry  a  frnall  Degree  0 
Warmth  into  the  Stomach,  but  not  fo  great  as  to  pr^* 
vent  their  being  proper  Diluters  of  the  nccefliiry  I<0°  1 
Indeed,  in  robuft  People,  or  thofe  who  labour  bar  * 
the  Vifeid i ties  of  the  Drink  may  be  broke  into  conve¬ 
nient  Nourifliment ;  but  in  Perfons  of  another  Ha  >  * 
and  Way  of  Living,  they  ferve  rather  to  promo 
Obftrudion,  and  ill  Humours.  ,  , 

The  Age  of  Malt- Liquors  is  the  laft  Thing  ^ 
which  they  are  rendered  more  or  lefs  whold^n^ 
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:  ,  nearly  'the  fame  Thing  asHopsj  .for  Home  i.who  are  not.'ottfy  robbed  of  their  daily  Sub- 

-Age  ften?r  •  j  -which  -  are:  longeft  kept,  are  certainly  fiftehce,  by  fuck  Spunges, . but  are  alfo  expofed  to  the 

.  leaft,  vifq?d  *  4em  fmaller  and' fitter  for, Secre-  Remedy,  for  what  has-been  the  Caufe  of  their  Ruin, 

- HftffreCS TCnuc  ©.  .  *nA  fn  th**  T^tfrArafiirp'  tn  always  .a  nernniOUS 


^STS'^  'hj  Remainder  becomes  vaT 

■  fill  the  fatal  Confequences.  attending  the  exceffive 
'  Drinking  of  Milt-Liquors ;  _  elfe  they,  would,  never 


t  1VWJ  V »  W|  vv««  •••  vy  ,v:  “  "TO 

Beer.  Even  our{  Brethren  Authors  .(I  mean  thofe,  of 
an  inferior.  Clafs)  are  nojt  free  of  it ;andT  know  fome, 
who  are  never,  better  pleafed,  ,but  whi3e  they,  have  a 
Pot  at  their  Nofe,  and  would. almpft.^hi pk.it.  a  prime 


'?,r?na^he\bftance  of  their  '.Family,  in  impairing  to  pafs  ikn  Alehoufe  without,  calling.-,,  which,,  in  tny 
ipenti  m  ,  often  entirely  ruinating  their  whole  Opinion, ;  is  a  very,  great5candal  .to  ,the,  Profelfion; 

•their  flea,  ^  .  ,<  -r-.- mL  *vKpv  frWi  in  few,  *tis  through  that  the  Pleafure.of  haransuina  the  Mob, 


SftSSK*  Alehoiifc  w^re  they  lpend  in.ftw 

and  a  difconfolate  .  Wife, ,  ire  ftarving  '  at. 


•  ^  ^  ^  *  I  »  «  M  9  •  »  -  w  w  l  *  m  m  -  ^  4 

*cis  .through,  that  the  Pleafure  of  haranguing  the  .  Mob, 
in  a  Dialect,  which  often^neither;the  Orator,  nor  .Au¬ 
ditor  underftand,  is; a  great  lnticemept  to  it.  . 
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BUILDING,  in  theSenfe  we  take  it  here,  is 

the  Art,  or  Aft  of  coriftruftfing  an  Edifice  j  in 

which  Senfe  it  comprehends  as.  well  the  Expences,  as 
'the  Intention,  and  Execution  of  theDefign  .thereof. 

•.  Vitruvius  tells  us,  that  in  every  Fabrick  three 
Things-are  requifite  ;  viz.  Coriveniency,  Strength,  and 
■Muir,  for  without  them  no  Building  can  merit  our 
Eteeni  or  Approbation,  i.  That  Edifice  which  is 
'defeftive  in  Strength,  though  made  never,  fo  cornmo- 
dibus ;  or  which  is  never  fo  ftrong  and  commodious, 
If  it  wants  Beauty,  cannot  juftly  be  called  perfeft.  It 
will  be  commodious,  if  every  Member,  or  Part  of  it. 

Hands  in  its  proper  Place,  a  due  Regard  being  Lid  to 
Dignity  and  Ufe  s  as  for  Example,  when  the  Galle¬ 
ys,  Hall,  Chambers,  Cellars  and  Garrets,  are  art- 

fully  difpofed.  ♦  •  .  , 

'  2,  The  Strength  confifts,  i.  In  carrying  up  all  the 

■Wails  direftly  regular,  which  will  be  done,  by 

'inakine  them  thicker  below  than  above ;  and  their 

'Foundations  firm  and  fplid.  2.  By  taking  Care  to  fix 

the  upper  Columns  direftly  perpendicular  over  thole 

below;  and  to  make  all  the  Openings,  as  Doors  and 

Windows,  exaftly  over  one  another,  lo  that  the  lolid 

maybe  direftly  over  the  folid,  and:  the  void  over  the 

void,  _  ,  , 

3.  The  Beauty  will  arife  from  the  Harmony  and 

Correfpondence  between  the  whole,  and  its  various 
Parts  •,  and  of  the  various  Parts  between  themfelves ; 
For  then  the  Building  will  appear  one  compleat  and 
’perfect  Body,  in  which  onb  Member  anfwersto  an¬ 
other  *  and  altogether  to  the  whole;  fo  that  it  may 

feem  abfolutely  neceflary  to  its  Exiftance.  #  . 

.  Upon  a  due  Examination  of  all  thefe  Particulars, 

upon  the  Model  or  Draught  (Sir  II.  JVottop,  being 
of  Opinion,  that  a  Model,  made  of.  Pafteboard,  or 
Wood,,  as  plain  and  unadorned  as  poflible,  to  prevent 
the  Eye’s  being  impofed  on,  is  bed,  and.  t]ie  bigger 
this  Model,  the  better)  an  exa£t  Co.rhputadqn  tfiiqp:  be 
made  of  the  whole  Charge ;  and  a  timely  provifion 
made  of  the  refpedltve  Materials  which,  are  .requifite  j 
which  Materials  are  Stones  and  Wood;  Lead, Bricks, 
or  Slates,  for  the  Covering;  Lime,  Sands,  Plaiftcr, 
tie.  The  Stones,  are  Marble,  Free- Stones,  Bricks 
for  the  Walla,  (Sc.  The  Wood,  are  Firr,  Cyprefs, 
Cedar,  tfc.  For  Potts  and  Pillars  of  upright  Ufe  ; 
Oak  for  Beams,  Summers,  and  Joining  and  Connec¬ 
tion,  With  thefe  neceflary  Precautions,  a  Building 
will  be  carried  on  with  Vigour ;  for  if  the  Materials 
we  got  in  due  Time,  the  Building  will  deferve  Com¬ 
mendation  ;  and  the  Walls  being  thereby  worked  up 
equally,  and  without  Interruption,  will  fettle  in  the 


like  Proportion,  and  without  thofe  Crannies  which 
are  found  in  Edifices  built  only  by  Fits  and  Starts’. 

But  as  there  is.fome  Art  in  the  Choice  of  the. Mate¬ 
rials  above-mentioned,  and  that,  of  their  Goodnefs, 
depends  in  Part  the  Decoration  of  the  whole'  Rabrick, 
as  well  as  its  Elegance  ;  it  will  not  be  improper  to  in- 
ftruft'  here,  our  Pupil  Architedt,  how  :tq  make. that 
Choice  -;  beginning  by  theStones,  as  the. principal  Ma¬ 
terial,*  and  which  we  have  divided  into  Marble^Eree- 

ftone,  Bricks;  (Sc.  .  ^  ’  *.  .  ‘  / 

Marble  is  a  precious  Kind  of  Stone,  .found  in 
great  Mafles,  dug  out  of  Pits  and  Quarries,  being  of 
a  Conftitution  fo  hard  and  compaft,  and  again  fo  fine, 
as  readily  to  take  a  beautiful  Polifh ;  much  us’d  in  Or¬ 
naments  of  Buildings,  as  Columns,  Chimney-Pieces, 
Tables 

The’Goodnefs  of  Marble,  and  its  Beauty,  proceeds 
chiefly  from  the  different  Quarries  ’tis  dug  out. of; . 

The  general  Divifionof  Marbles  is  into  ancient  and 
modern  Marbles.  Ancient  Marbles,  which  were  cer¬ 
tainly  the  beft,  are  thofe  whofe  .Quarries  are  ioft,  and 
whereof. we' have  only  fome  Pifeces  remaining.  The 
Modern  are  thofe,  whofe  QUarries  .are  ftill  open,  and 
out  of  which  Blocks  continue  to  be  dug  ;  and  of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  Sorts,  all  different  in  Beauty  and 
Goodnefs ;  between  which  an  able  Architect  fhould 
know  how  to  make  the  Difference..  The  beft  we  have, 
at  prefeht,  is  imported  from  Italy ;  for  the.  Quarries 
of  Parian  Marble,  fo  much  celebrated  in  Authors, 
and  which  the  greateft  Parc  of  the  Grecian  Statues 

were  made  of,  are  loft.  *.;•  ■ 

Among  thofe  imported  from  Italy,.,  thofe.  from,  the 
State  of  Genoa  deferve  the  Preference -^’  though,  even 
of  them,  there  are  feveral  Sorts,  viz.  Marble  of  Car¬ 
rara,  which  ir  very  white.  While  veined  Marble , 
which  has  large  Veins,  with  grey  and  blue  Stains  on  a 
white  Ground..  .Blue  fttrquin  MarhU*.  mixed;,  with  a 
dirty’Kind  of  white.  Modern  green.  Marble,  impro¬ 
perly  called  Egyptian*  of  a  deep  green,,  fpotced  with 
grey.  Thefe  three  Sorts  come  from  Carrara,  on  the 

Coaft  of  Genoa, '  and  are  very  good.  ' 

The  other  Marbles  from  Italy  are,  the  Marble  of 
Porta  Santa ,  called,  at  Rome,  Serna  ;  which  is 
mingled  with  large  Clouds,  and  Veins  of  red,  yellow, 
and  grey.  Marble  of  Brcfs,  yellow  with  white  Spots. 
Portor  Marble,  which  has  a  black  Ground,  with 
Clouds,  and  Veins  of  yellow.  Marble  fior  di  Perjica , 
which  confifts  of  white  and  red  Stains,  fomewhat  yel- 
lowifii.  Marble  Ochio  di  Pavone,  or  Peacock's- Eye, 
mingled  with  red,  white,  and  blueilh  Clouds,  fome¬ 
what  refembiing  the  Eycaat  thc  End  of  the  Peacock’s 

G  T‘ul* 
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Tail  Marble  of  Sicily ,  which  is  a  brownifh  red, 
Rained  with  oblong  Squares,  of  white,  and  Ifabella , 
like  llriped  Taffaty.  Marble  of  Savoy,  which  is  a 
deep  red,  mixed  with  other  Colours;  each  I  lece 
whereof  feems  cemented  on  the  reft.  Cypollino ,  or 
Cipollin  Marble ,  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  mixed  with 
lar^e  Waves,  or  Clouds  of  white  or  pale  green.  Sea- 
mozzi  takes  this  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  the 
Antients  called  Jugujlum  (S  Tiberium  Manner ;  be- 
caufe  difcQvered  in  Egypt  in  the  Time  of  Auguflus  and 

Spain  produces  likewife  fome  very  good  Marbles, 
viz  the  Brocatella  Marble ,  which  is  mingled  with 
little  Shades  of  Ifabella,  yellow,  pale,  and  grey  5  and 
comes  from  tori  of  a*  where  it  is  dug  out  of  an  antient 
Quarry.  Marble  of  Signam,  in  the  Pyreneans ,  of  a 
ereenifh  brown,  with  red  Stains ;  though  this  is  fome- 
what  various  in  its  Colours.  White  Marble ,  that  dug 
out  of  the  Pyreneans  on  the  Side  of  Bayonne .  ^ 

The  French  have  alio  Quarries  of  Marble  in  feveral 
of  their  Provinces,  as  in  Auvergne,  which  produces  a 
pale  red  Marble,  mingled  with  violet,  green,  and 
yellow.  Languedoc ,  which  produces  Marble  of  a 

vivid  red,  wich  large  white  Veins,  or  Stains  5  there  is 
fome  borders  pretty  much  on  the  blue,  but  this  is  or 
lets  Value.  The  Marble  of  Barbangon ,  in  Hainault , 
is  black,  veined  with  white.  That  of  Dinom,  near 
Liege,  is  of  a  pure  black,  very  beautiful,  and  very 
common.  That  of  Namur  is  black,  likewife,  but  lels 
beautiful,  as  inclining  a  little  to  the  blue,  and  traverfed 
with  little  Streaks  ol  grey  •,  this  is  very  common,  and 
frequently  ufed  in  Paving.  The  Marble  of  Guache- 
vei ,  near  Dinant ,  is  of  a  reddifh  brown,  wich  white 
Spots  and  Veins.  That  of  Ranee ,  in  Hainault ,  is  of 
a  dirty  red,  mixed  with  blue  and  white  Clouds,  and 
Veins*,  this  is  pretty  common,  but  is  different  in  De¬ 
gree  of  Beauty. 

We  have,  in  England,  Englifh  white  Marble ,  veined 
wkh  red.  Derbyshire  Marble ,  varioufly  clouded,  and 
diverfified,  with  brown,  red,  yellow,  (Sc. 

Lafily ,  Marbles  are  divided  into  rigid ,  fibrous, 

brittle ,  and  terracy  Marbles . 

The  rigid  Marble  is  that,  which  being  too  hard, 
works  with  Difficulty,  and  is  liable  to  fplinter,  as  the 
black  of  Namur.  The  fibrous  is  that  full  of  Threads 
or  Filaments.  The  brittle ,  that  which  crumbles  un¬ 
der  the  Inftrument ;  and  the  Terracy  Marble ,  that 
with  fofc  Places  in  it,  which  mult  be  filled  up  with  Ce¬ 
ment.  Theft;  two  laft  Kinds  are  not  to  be  chofen 
where  others  can  be  had,  no  more  than  thofe  Marbles 
which  have  the  Grain  too  coarfe,  nor  thofe  full  of 
Nails,  which  anfwers  to  the  Knots  in  Wood  ;  or  with 
Emeril ,  which  is  a  Mixture  of  Copper,  or  other  Me¬ 
tals,  forming  black  Stains  in  the  Marble ,  and  render¬ 
ing  it  difagreeable  to  the  Eye,  efpeciully  white  Marble, 
to  which  the  Emeril  is  peculiar.  The  Nails  augment 
the  Difficulty  in  cutting  and  pohfhing  the  Marble. 

For  Stone,  here,  in  England,  that  dug  in  the  Pe- 
ninftda  of  Portland,  and  thence  called  Portland- Stone , 
is  much  ufed,  being  fofter,  and  whiter  than  Ptirbeck 
Stone,  and  is  commonly  railed  out  of  the  Quarries  in 
bigger  Blocks  than  that.  The  Ryegate  Stone,  called 
aifo  fire- Stone,  is  good,  and  much  ufecl  for  Chimneys, 

Hearths,  Ovens,  and  Stoves. 

Bricks ,  among  us  acquire  various  Names,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Form,  Dimenfions,  Ufes,  Method  of 
making,  (Sc.  The  Principal  are  compafs  Bricks,  of  a 
circular  Form,  ufed  in  fleening  of  Walls.  Concave, 
or  hollow  Bricks ,  on  one  Side  fiat,  like  a  common 
Brick,  on  the  other  hollowed  ;  ufed  for  conveying  Wa¬ 
ter  under- ground.  Cogging- Bricks,  ufed  for  making 
the  indented  Works  under  the  Coping  of  Walls,  built 
with  great  Bricks.  Coping  Bricks,  formed  on  Purpofe, 
for  coping  of  Walls.  Dutch  or  Flcmijh  Bricks ,  ufed 
to  pave  Yards  and  Stables,  and  for  Soap-boilers  Vats 
and  Citterns.  Clinkers,  filch  Bricks  as  are  glazed  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Fire  in  making.  Feat  her -edg'd 

Bricks ,  like  the  common  Statute  Bricks ,  only  thinner 
on  one  Edge  than  on  the  other,  and  ufed  to  pen  up 
the  Brick- Funnels  in  Timber  Buildings.  Great  Bricks, 


are  thofe  which  are  twelve  Inches  long,  fix  broad,  and 
three  thick:  The  Weight  of  one  being  about  im¬ 
pounds,  fo  that  100  weigh  1500,  and  1000  of  then! 
15000  Pounds:  Their  Ufe  is  to  build  Fence- Walls 
together  with  Pilafters,  or  Buttrefs  Bricks,  which  are 
of  the  fame  Dimenfions  with  the  great  Bricks,  only 
they  have  a  Notch  at  one  End,  half  the  Breadth  of 
the  Brick  ;  their  Ufe  is  to  bind  the  Work  at  the  Pik . 
fters  of  Fence-Walls,  which  are  built  of  great  Bricks. 
Paving-Bricks  or  Tiles,  are  of  feveral  Sizes  in  feverai 
Countries  and  Places.  Place-Bricks ,  fuch  as  are 

made  in  a  Place  on  Purpofe  for  them,  near  the  Build, 
ing  they  are  to  be  ufed  in.  Statute  or  /mail  column 
Bricks ,  when  burnt,  ought  to  be  nine  Inches  long,  four 
and  a  Quarter  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  thick.  100 
of  thefe  ufually  weigh  about  550  Pounds,  and  1000 
5500  Pounds;  about  407  makes  a  Ton  Weight. 
Thefe  are  commonly  ufed  in  paving  Cellars,  Hearths, 
Sinks,  (Sc.  30,  or  32,  if  true  Meafure,  will  pave  a 
Yard  Square,  and  3  30  will  pave  a  Square  of  i00 
Foot  laid  flat;  but  if  laid  Edge- ways,  there  muftbe 
near  double  the  Number.  Stock-Bricks  are  to  be  of 
the  fame  Dimenfions,  only  4  of  an  Inch  thicker. 

j Barbara,  in  his  Commentary  on  Vitruvius,  recom¬ 
mends  another  Form  of  Bricks,  viz.  Triangular  ones, 
every  Side  a  Foot  long,  and  only  an  Inch  and  half 
Thick.  Thefe,  he  obferves,  would  have  many  Con- 
veniencies  above  others,  as  being  more  commodious 
in  the  Management,  of  lefs  Expence,  and  of  fairer 
Shew;  adding  much  Beauty  and  Strength  to  the  Mu- 
ral  Angles,  where  they  fall  gracefully  into  an  indented 
Work.  Sir  H.  Wotton  wonders  they  have  never  been 
taken  into  Ufe  ;  being  recommended  by  fo  great  an 
Authority. 

The  Bricks  ufed  by  the  Greeks  were  principally  of 
three  Kinds,  the  firft  called  fifap ov,  t.e.  of  two  Palms  j 
the  fecond  rerpot^ov,  of  four  Palms ;  and  the  third 
7revJx^upov,  of  five  Palms.  They  had  other  Bricks^ 
half  each  of  thefe,  which  they  joined  together  to  ren¬ 
der  their  Work  more  folid,  as  well  as  more  agreeable 
to  the  Eye,  by  the  Diverfity  of  Figures,  and  Sizes  of 
the  Bricks. 

The  Material,  which  comes  next  under  the 
Confideration  of  our  Architect,  is  Lime,  which  is  a 
white,  foft,  friable  Subftance,  prepared  of  Slom, 
Marble,  Free-Stone,  Chalk ,  or  other  ftony  Subftance, 
by  burning  in  a  Kiln.  That  which  is  fuch  as  it  comes 
from  the  Kiln  or  Furnace,  is  called  Quick -Lime  >  and 
that  diluted,  or  drenched  in  Water,  flack'd  Lime. 

Palladio  fays,  chat  the  bed  Lime  is  made  of  the 
hardeft,  founded,  and  whiteft  Stone,  and  which  re¬ 
mains  a  third  Part  lighter  after  ’tis  burnt  than  the 
Stones  *twas  made  of.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  Stones 
collected  up  and  down,  and  which  have  been  expofed 
a  long  Time  to  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather,  are  not  fo 
proper  to  make  Lime  with,  as  thofe  which  are  newly 
dug  out  of  the  Quarry  s  nor  thofe  taken  from  a  dry  Pit, 
fogood  as  thofe  from  a  moift  and  fliady  one.  That 
fuch  Pebbles  as  are  found  in  Rivers  and  rapid  Streams 
are  excellent  for  Lime,  and  make  very  white,  neat,  ana 
fmooth  Work  ;  on  which  Account  it  is  principally 
ufed  in  the  rough  Cafting  of  Walk.  That  all  Stones, 
whether  thofe  taken  from  the  Hills,  or  from  the  Ki- 
vers,  burn  fafter  or  flower,  in  Proportion  to  the  hire, 
which  is  given  them ;  but  that  for  the  Generality, 

they  are  burnt  in  threefcore  Hour9. 

Dieuffant  recommends  Lime  made  of  Sea- Shells  a 
the  bed;  but  Goldman  finds  Fault  with  it,  as  being 
impatient  of  Moidurc,  and  therefore  eafity  pee  mb 

off  from  the  Outfide  of  Walls.  r 

Good  Lime  may  alfo  be  made  of  Mill -done,  • 
coarfe,  and  Tandy,  but  fine,  and  greafy ;  and  bi  * 

Wotton  finds  Fault  with  the  Engl  ip  for  mak  "ji?  . 

as  they  do,  of  Rcfafc  and  Stud  without  any  Utoictt 

/  *  .  .  1  _ _ .1.  »•»*% nri!  LI 


ag  tiiey  ciof  «i  ixcuuu  *mu  —v  ilC 

whereas  the  Italians,  at  this  Day,  and  much  ™or 
Antients,  burnt  the  firmed  Stones,  and  even  * b 

Marble,  where  it  was  plentiful  i  Wl1 
:ame  Marble  attain  for  its  Hard n els \  n-  *  r 


ments  of 

Time  became  Marine  agm».  . . -cr  .  v0 

pears  in  their  Handing  Theatres,  (Sc.  We  h.  ve  ^ 

Kinds  of  Lime  in  common  Uie  m  England,  jc 


building. 
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r  wd  Stone,  the  other  of  a  foft,  calcanous, 
made  of  ha  .  whereof  the  former  is  much  the 
or  chalky  Scon  >  Qf  ^  gtoneS)  or  chalk,  is  fit- 

ftrongeft-  Qf  Cielings  and  Walls  within 

ted  tor  plaift  S  f  hardBStones,  for  Buildings, 

Doors ,  without  Doors.  .  , 

and  for  p  -tones  chrown  into  the  Kiln,  they  are 
Be  “re  .  :  Pieces,  otherwife  the  Air  contain’d  in 

»  b'cb“S  ”,od  Si.  «p.»  Jrf  b,  *e  He..,  n»to 

K!  "■  °fuffidently  burnt  in  lefs  than  fey  Hours 
W1  ,n  uat  The  Marks  of  a  well-burnt  Lime,  ac  _ 

to  Alberti,  is,  that  its  Weight  be  to  that  of 
cording  fefquialterate  Proportion  *,  that  it  be 

*  C?icrht  and  fonorous  ;  that  when  flacken  it  fticks 

'Vhit  Side’s  of  the  Veffel :  To  which  Boekler  adds, 
that  when  (taken  it  fends  forth  a  copious  th.ckSmonk  ; 
Zd  Dieuflant,  that  it  needs  a  great  deal  of  Water  to 
flack  it;  but  it  mull  not  be  wetted  all  at  once,  but 
only  by  flow  Degrees,  to  prevent  its  burning  before  it 
be  duly  temper’d.  When  flack’d,  it  may  be  kept  fe- 
veral  Years,  by  letting  it  pafs  through  a  Hole  open  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel,  into  a  Pit  dug  under  Ground, 
and  as  foon  as  it  is  full,  covering  it  with  Sand,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  drying.  Boekler  gives  another  Method.  He 
will  have  a  Stratum  of  Lime  cover’d  two  or  three 
Foot  high,  with  another  of  Sand  of  the  like  Height, 
and  then  Water  enough  pour’d  on  to  flack  the  Lime, 
but  not  to  reduce  it  to  Dull  after  flacking.  If  the  Sand 
cleave  into  Chinks,  as  the  Smoak  afcends,  they  mull 
be  cover’d  up,  fo  as  no  Vent  may  be  given  thereto. 
This  Lime,  he  adds,  kept  ten  or  twelve  Years,  will 
■  be  like  Glue,  and  will,  further,  be  of  particu  ar  Ule 
in  painting  Walls,  as  being  no  ways  prejudicial  to  the 

Colours. 

But  we  muft  1  ike  wife  have  our  Provifion  ot  ^and, 
which  is  a  fine,  hard,  gravelly  Sort  of  Earth,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Stones  divided  into  lmall  Grains ;  of  great  Ule  in 

Building.  .  , , 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Sand  proper  to  be  employ  a 

in  Building,  viz.  Pit*  Sand,  River- Sand,  and  Sea-Sand. 

The  firft  is  the  beft,  and  is  either  of  a  black,  white, 
red,  or  afii  Colour  ;  which  iaft  is  a  fort  of  Earth  burnt 
by  Fire  inclofed  in  the  Cavities  of  Mountains.  Among 
the  various  Kinds  of  Pit-Sand,  the  white  is  found  by 
Experience  to  be  the  worft  ;  and  of  River-Sand,  the 
beft  is  that  which  is  found  in  rapid  Streams,  and  under 
Water-falls  j  becaufe  it  is  moft  purg’d.  Sea-Sand  is 
the  worft  ;  but  it  us’d,  it  muft  be  that  which  is  of  a, 
blackilh  Colour,  and  fhines  like  Glafs  •,  but  that  whole 
Particles  are  biggeft,  and  lies  neareft  the  Shore,  is 
better  than  any  other  Sort. 

Pit-Sandy  as  it  is  of  a  fatter  Subftance  than  the  reft, 
makes  a  more  tenacious  Cement  ;  and  though  it  is  apt 
to  crack,  is  frequently  made  Ufe  of  in  building  long 
Vaults, or  raifing  Walls.  River- Sand  is  proper  enough 
for  rough-cafting  of  Walls.  Sea-Sand  being  loon 
wet,  and  foon  dry,  and  of  a  faline  Quality,  which 
loon  melts  away,  is  very  improper  to  fuftain  any  con- 
fiderable  Weight. 

That  Sand  is  good  in  its  Kind,  which,  when  fquee- 
zed  and  handled,  crackles  ;  and  if  being  put  on  a 
white  Cloth,  neither  ftains,  nor  makes  it  foul.  That 
Sffld  is  naught,  which,  mix’d  with  Water,  makes  it 
ditty  and  muddy,  and  which  has  been  long  in  the 
Ait  i  for  fuch  will  retain  much  Earth,  and  rotten 
Humour.  Hence  fomc  Mafons  wafh  their  Sandy  e’re 
they  ufe  it. 


ing,  efpecially  where  it  may  lie  dry.  §.  Fir*  com* 
monly  known  by  the  Name  of  Deal  ;  for  Floors* 
Stairs,  Wainfcot ,  and  moft  Works  of  Ornaments 
6.  Walnut-tree,  is  us’d  withiif  Doors*  being  of  a 
more  curious  brown  Colour  than  Beachy  and  lefs  fub- 
jc£t  to  the  Worms.  7.  Service  tree ,  as  yielding  Beams 
of  a  confiderable  Bignefs.  8.  Cbefnut-tree,  which  is 
the  moft  lading,  next  to  Oak.  And,  9.  Alder,  much- 
ufed  for  Sewers,  and  Pipes  to  convey  Water:  When 
always  wet,  it  grows  hard  like  a  Stone  ;  but  where 
fometimes  wet,  and  fometimes  dry,  it  rots  prefently* 

The  Opinions  and  Pra&ices  of  Authors  are  very 
different,  as  to  the  beft  Seafons  for  felling  Timber* 
Vitruvius  tells  us,  in  the  ninth  Chapter  of  his  fecond 
Book,  that  ‘Timber  ought  to  be  fell'd  in  Autumn,  and 
during  all  the  Winter  Seafon  *,  for  then  the  Trees 
have  a  Strength  and  Vigour  convey’d  to  them  from 
the  Roots,  which  in  Spring  and  Summer  was  difpers’d 
among  the  Leaves  and  Fruits.  In  Effeft,  though  Tim¬ 
ber  unbark’d  be  moft  obnoxious  to  Worms,  yet  we 
find  the  Wild  Oak ,  and  many  other  Kinds,  if  fell’d 
too  late,  when  the  Sap  begins  to  be  proud,  to  be  very 
fubjeft  to  Worms;  whereas  about  Mid-winter  it  nei¬ 
ther  cafts,  rifts,  nor  twines.  The  fame  Author  will 
alfo  have  Timber  fell’d  in  the  Moon’s  Decreafe ;  for 
then,  fays  he,  a  certain  Moifture,  which  is  very  apt  to 
engender  Worms,  and  rot  Timber ,  is  fpent,  and  dry’d 
up. 

Palladio’s  Sentiment  is,  that  Timber  ought,  at  firft, 
to  be  cut  no  further  than  the  Pith,  when  it  muft  Tpe 
left  till  it  be  perfectly  dry  ;  for  then  the  Moifture  will 
all  fweac  away,  which  engenders  Putrefaction. 

Pliny  orders  it  to  be  fell’d  in  the  very  Article  of  the 
Change  of  the  Moon,  which  happening  on  the  laft 
Day  of  the  Winter  Solftice,  th eTimber,  fays  he,  will 
be  immortal.  Columella  fays,  from  the  20th  to  the 
28th  Day.  Cato,  four  Days  after  the  Full.  Vegetitts 9 
from  the  15th  to  the  25th,  for  Ship  Timber . 

Some  even  have  Regard  to  the  Temper,  and  Time 
of  the  Day  ;  the  Wind  to  be  low,  neither  Eaft  nor 
Weft,  neither  in  frofty,  wet,  nor  dewy  Weather*, 

and  therefore  never  in  the  Forenoon. 

When  Timber  is  cut  down,  Palladio  will  have  it 
ftor’d  up  in  fomc  Place  where  it  may  not  be  expos’d 
to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  or  to  the  Injuries  of  the  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  particularly  fuch  Trees  as  rife  out  of  the  Ground 
without  being  planted  5  and  be  daub’d  over  with 
Cow- Dung,  to  prevent  its  fplitcing.  It  is  not  to  ftand 
upright,  but  to  lie  all  along,  one  Piece  over  another, 
only  kept  apart  by  ftiort  Blocks  interpos'd,  to  prevent 
a  certain  Mouldinefs  which  they  are  apt  to  contra<5l  in 
fweating  on  one  another ;  from  which  frequently  ari- 
fes  a  fort  of  Fungus,  efpecially  if  there  be  any  fappy 
Parcs  remaining.  Others  advife  Boards,  Planks,  (Ac. 
to  be  laid  in  fome  Pool,  or  running  Stream,  for  a  few 
Days,  to  extract  the  Sap  from  them,  and  afterwards  to 
dry  them  in  the  Sun  or  Air.  By  this  Means,  it  is  laid, 
they  will  be  prevented  from  either  chapping,  carting, 
or  cleaving ;  but  againft  fiir inking  there  is  no  Remedy. 

h  m  _  ^  •  it  ..  .1  .  » L  !  fi  K/Tnf  k  Arl  for* 


^caving  f  . . —  .  .  n/T  1  1  c 

Mr.  Evelyn  particularly  recommends  this  Method  lor 
Fir .  Others,  again,  are  tor  burying  them  in  the 


Earth,  others  in  Wet,  and  others  for  fcorching 

and  feafoning  them  in  Fire;  efpecially  Piles,  Polls, 

&c.  that  are  to  (land  either  in  Water,  or  Earth.  Sir 
llueh  Plat  informs  us,  that  the  Venetians  burn  and 
(torch  their  Timber  in  the  flaming  Fire,  continually 
turning  it  round  with  an  Engine,  till  it  has  got  a  hard, 

black,  crufty  Coal  upon  it. 

Timber  muft  never  be  drawn  m  the  Morning,  wh.llt 

the  Dew  falls,  but  in  the  Afternoon  -,  neither  muft;  it 
be  work’d  if  it  is  very  wet,  or  very  dry  j  for  in  one 
Cafe  it  will  be  liable  to  roc,  anti  in  the  other  will  make 
but  very  awkward  Work  :  Neither  will  it  be  dry 
enough  to  be  work’d  into  Planks,  Doors,  and  Win¬ 
dows,  in  lefs  than  three  Years.  But  as  all  Architefl* 
do  not.  or  cannot  take  this  laft  Precaui.on,  and  con- 

^  y  I  .  f.  ...  ! !  -I.L.  tsn  r 


~ j  M ^  it, 

P*  Lome  obferves,  after  Vitruvius ,  that  the  Sand 
0!  the  Terra  de  Lavoro ,  in  the  Territories  of  Bata 
?n<l  Cuma ,  call’d  by  Vitruvius  Pozollana ,  is  the  b eft 
H  the  World,  efpecially  for  maritime  Buildings  \  for 
Hing  thrown  into  Water,  it  cements  immediately, 
ail(l  makes  excellent  Mortar. 

Our  Tim  n e r,  which  is  one  of  the  principal,  and  cm  inn,  7-.; 7 "~n"rtcn  ij.lble  to  Chops  or 

tW,  for  Polls,  Kails,  Boards,  fSc.  2,  Elm,  for  Clefts,  by  its  having  been  work  ebolh 

IlrcOers,  (Ac,  3.  Beech ,  which  can  fupply  the  Want 
ol  Oak.  4.  AJh,  which  is  of  a  general  Ufe  in  Build * 


a  very  great  Eye  foe  in  many  .fine  Buildings  >  thole 

Chons  or  Clefts  are  clos’d  by  anointing,  fupp ling,  ana 
1  leaking 
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forking  it  with  the  Fat  of  powder’d  Beef  Broth,  twice 
or  thrice  repeated.  Some  Carpenters  ufe  Greafe  and 
Saw-duft  mingled,  for  the  fame  Purpofe  ;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  Method  is  excellent,  only  it  is  not  to  be  us’d 
while  the  'Timber  is  green. 

We  muft  alfo  provide  our  felves  with  Iron,  for 
Cramps,  Nails,  Hinges,  Bolts,  Gates,  Bars,  and  fuch 
like  Work. 

One  diftinguifhing  Mark  of  the  Goodnefs  of  Iron 
is,  when  its  Veins  are  found  to  run  ftrait,  and  unbro¬ 
ken,  after  it  is  work’d  into  Bars,  and  when  the  two 
Extremes  of  the  Bar  are  clean,  and  without  Foulnefs; 
for  thele  Veins  are  an  Indication  that  the  Iron  is  free 
from  Knots  and  Flaws  ;  and  by  the  Extremes  we  may 
judge  of  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Middle.  If  its  Sides 
are  found  to  be  ftrait  after  it  is  wrought  into  Plates,  or 
into  any  other  Form  whatever,  we  may  pronounce  it 
equally  good  in  all  its  Parts,  as  it  has  endur’d  the 
Hammer  in  equal  Proportion. 

We  may  cover  our  Building  either  with  Lead, 
(which  is  alfo  us’d  for  Pipes  and  Gutters  to  convey 
Water,  and  in  fattening  all  Sorts  of  Iron-work  in 
Stone)  or  with  Copper ,  Slate,  or  Tyles. 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Lead*  viz.  white,  black, 
and  of  a  Colour  between  both,  commonly  call’d  Afh 
Colour.  The  white  and  afh-colour’d  Leads  are  more 
perfedt  and  valuable  than  the  black,  though  not  really 
black,  but  only  has  a  few  black  Spots  in  it.  Lead , 
for  our  Ufe,  is  either  call  into  Sheets  in  a  Mould,  or 
mill’d  j  which  laft,  fome  have  pretended,  isleaftfer- 
viceable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  Thinnefs,  but 
alfo  btcaufe  it  is  lb  exceedingly  ftretch’d  in  milling, 
that  when  it  comes  to  lie  in  the  hot  Sun,  it  is  apt  to 
fhrink  and  crack,  and  confequently  will  not  keep  out 
the  Water:  But  this  appears  to  be  a  Suggeftion,  with¬ 
out  Ground. 

Copper  is  at  prefent  but  feldom  employ’d  in  co¬ 
vering  any  Kind  of  Edifices,  not  even  publick  ones  ; 
as  being  too  expenfive,  and  too  heavy,  except  in  Swe¬ 
den,  where  it  is  very  common.  The  Antients  us’d  to 
make  a  kind  of  Cramps,  or  Hooks,  with  it,  which 
being  fix’d  in  the  Stones,  bind  them  faft,  fo  that  they 
never  loofen:  By  means  of  thele  Cramps,  a  Building, 
which  muft  neceflarily  confift  of  a  great  Number  of 
Scones,  is  fo  join’d  and  fix’d  together,  that  it  appears 
to  be  but  one  entire  Piece ;  and  therefore  is  much 
ftrongcr,  and  more  lading.  Thele  Cramps,  or  Hooks, 
are  now  made  of  Iron  ;  but  the  Antients  chofe  rather 
to  make  them,  for  the  mod:  Part,  of  Copper  ;  becaufe 
as  that  Metal  is  not  apt  to  ruft,  ic  is  therefore  more 
durable.  This  Metal,  like  wife,  was  ufed  in  making 
Letters  for  Infcripcions  that  were  plac’d  in  the  Friezes 
of  Buildings;  and  Hifiorians  allure  us,  that  the  hun¬ 
dred  Gates  oi  Babylon ,  fo  much  taken  Notice  of, 
were  all  of  Copper  ;  as  alfo  the  two  Pillars  of  Hercules , 
which  were  eight  Cubits  high,  in  the  Ifland  of 
Gades. 

The  bell  Copper  is  that,  which,  when  drawn  out  of 
the  Mine,  and  pur  ify by  Fire,  is  of  a  reddifh  Co¬ 
lour,  but  lbme what  inclining  to  a  yellow,  and  full  of 
Pores.  It  may  be  heated  like  Iron,  and  liquify'd,  and 
therefore  capable  o(  being  call ;  and  though  hard, 
may  be  render’d  fo  folt  and  pliant,  as  to  be  wrought 
into  very  thin  Leaves.  When  mix’d  with  Tin,  Lead, 
or  Lattcn,  which  hilt  is  another  Sort  of  Copper ,  but 
colour’d  with  Lapis  Calami  navis,  ic  makes  a  Metal 
call’d  Bra/s,  which  is  often  made  Ufe  of  by  Archi¬ 
tects  in  making  of  Bales,  Columns,  Capitals,  Statues, 
and  fuch  like  Decorations. 

Si. ate  is  a  blue  fiflil  Stone,  very  foft  when  dug 
out  of  the  Quarry,  and  on  chut  Account  eafily  cur,  or 
law’d  sort)  thin  long  Squares,  or  Elcallops,  to  ferve  in 
lieu  of  Tiles  lor  the  covering  of  Houles;  fome  times, 
alio,  to  make  'fables  of,  and  cover  withal. 

The  blue  Slate  is  a  very  light,  Jailing,  and  beautiful 
Covering,  but  chargeable  withal,  in  regard  the  Roof 
mull  be  leafed  over  wirh  thin  Laths,  of  about  two  In¬ 
ches  broad,  and  two  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  plac’d 
elofe  to  one  another,  and  each  Slate  requiring  a  Peg, 
and  a  Nail,  at  leaft*  though  in  fome  Countries  Sla¬ 


ters,  or  Coverers,  put  the  Nails  in  their  Pocketc  y 
not  narrowly  watch’d  by  the  Architect,  and  ' 

themfelves  with  a  Couple  of  Pegs,  fometimes  witU^ 
one  ;  from  which  they  reap  a  double  Advantage  f 
in  pocketing  the  Nails  5  and,  fecondly,  being  ink1’ 
of  being  wanted  foon  to  repair  the  Damage  ui°^ 
the  Slightnefs  of  their  Work  will  occafion.  °  I 
fpeak  in  this  Place  by  way  of  Prevention,  fince 
I  had  qualify ’d  my  felf  for  an  Author,  I  havebeen^ 
ten  put  to  chofe  unneceflary  Charges.  For  in  Brit  °! 
to  ufe  Mortar  in  Slater’s  Covering,  is  alfo  a  Chea^ 
the  Coverers;  befides,  it  is  impoffible  the  Covert 
fhould  be  fo  neat,  and  fo  agreeable  to  the  Eye, 
Mortar,  let  it  be  ever  fo  thin,  as  without.  We  hav 
no  other  Covering,  efpecialiy  in  what’s  call’d  Ball 
Bretaigne ,  or  Low  Britanny ,  than  that  of  blue  Ska 
which  are  very  common  in  chat  Country,  and  k\^ 
fold  dearer  than  fifty  Sols,  or  three  Livres  a  thou- 
fand. 

Here  in  England  befides  blue,  we  have  I  ike  wife 
grey  Slates,  called  Horjham- Stones,  from  a  Town  in 
Sujfex ,  of  that  Name,  where  the  greateft  Quantities  rf 
it  are  found  ;  and  which  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  Cover¬ 
ing  of  Churches,  Chapels,  Chancels,  &c. 

The  Timber  of  the  Roof  need  be  very  ftrong  for 
thefe  grey  Slates ,  it  being  alrnolt  double  the  Weight 
of  Tiles.  3 

Mr.  Coleprefs  informs  us,  in  the  Philofophical  frmf 
ablions,  that  to  judge  of  the  Goodnefs  of  SI ale,  k 
mull  be  knock’d  againft  any  hard  Body,  to  make  it 
yield  a  Sound ;  for  if  the  Sound  be  good  and  dear, 
the  Slate  is  firm  and  good,  otherwife  ’tis  crazy.  Moll 
of  the  Coverers  in  Slates  know  that,  without  having 
Recourfe  to  the  Philofophical  TranfaEliom ;  for  when 
they  perforate  the  Slate,  in  order  to  place  the  Nails 
and  Pegs,  no  crazy  Slate  wijl  undergo  the  Operation, 
without  breaking.  Slates  which  are  fcaly,  like  Filhts, 
are  not  good.  Thefe  two  Methods  are  the  furefl  to 
difeover  the  Goodnefs  of  Slate ,  and  all  others  propos’d 
by  our  Naturalifts  are  too  tedious,  and  very  uncertain, 
efpecialiy  that  of  weighing  it,  and  letting  it  lie  after¬ 
wards  fix  or  eight  Hours  underWater,  under  Pre¬ 
tence  that  if  after  it  has  been  wip’d  clean  it  weighs 
more  than  it  did  before,  it  is  of  that  Kind  that  foaks 
in  Water,  and  therefore  will  not  long  endure  without 
rotting  the  Lath  or  Timber;  fince  in  a  Thoufand 
Slates  there  are,  perhaps,  three  or  four  different  Sorts, 
though  taken  from  the  fame  Quarry.  Another  Me¬ 
thod  propos’d  for  the  Trial  of  Slates ,  is  by  placing 
one  Half  a  Day  in  a  VelTel  of  Water,  fo  as  to  reach 
a  confiderable  Height  above  the  Level  thereof;  if 
the  Slate  be  firm  and  elofe,  then  it  will  not  draw  Wa¬ 
ter,  that  is,  the  Water  will  not  have  afeended  above 
Half  an  Inch  above  the  Level  of  that  in  the  Veffel, 
nor  that,  perhaps,  any  where  but  at  the  Edges,  the 
Texture  whereof  might  be  loofen’d  by  hewing;  but 
a  bad  Stone  will  draw  the  Water  to  the  very  Top,  be 
icas  high  as  it  will.  Which  Method  is  alfo  very  pre¬ 
carious,  unlefs  ic  was  poflible  to  make  the  Experiment 
on  every  individual  Stone  ;  and  who  would  take  that 
Trouble?  Befides,  I  know,  by  Experience,  that  very 
few  Slates,  let  them  be  ever  fo  good,  will  draw  the 
Water,  unlefs  they  be  wetted  before  ;  for  then,  by  the 
Analogy  between  the  aqueous  Particles  the  Slate 
pregnated  with,  and  thofe  in  the  VelTel,  agitated  by 
the  ambient  Atmofphere,  the  Phenomenon  will  happen 
on  bad  Slates ,  as  well  as  good  ones.  t  r 

Our  molt  common  Covering  in  England  is  made  0 
Tyles,  which  are  a  Sort  of  thin,  fictitious,  kmuna 
ted  Stones;  or,  more  properly,  a  fat  clayey  Lirn! 
knodden  and  moulded  of  a  juft  Thickncfs,  dry  d»Ani 
burnt  in  a  Kiln,  like  a  Brick. 

All  Sorts  of  Tyles  are  not  employ’d  in  Covering* 
nor  proper  for  ic,  but  only  thofe  call’d  plain,  ox  t 
Tyles,  fqueez’d  flat,  while  yecfofr,  in  a  Mould,  0  a 
oblong  Figure,  and  which,  by  Scat,  ly  Ed,  T  c>  T  A. 
to  be  10  J  Inches  long,  6^  broad,  and  Hall  an  n 

and  Half  a  Quarter  thick.  ,  nr 

Among  thele  may  be  rank’d,  i.  Ridge,  E°°j\  a 
Crcafe-Tylts,  made  circular,  breadth- wife,  like  n  *  ^ 

3  y 
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r  rnrW  and  us’d  to  cover  the  Ridges  of  Houfes ;  by  the 
K  v  are  to  be  .3  Inches  long,  and  of  the  fame 


fhev  arc  to  be  13 
Thlrknefs  with  the  plain  Lyles.  2.  Hip ,  or  Corner 
which  lie  on  the  Hips  or  Corners  of  Roofs. 
Thev’ are  flat,  like  plain  Lyles,  but  of  a  quadrangular 
Fiaure  whole  two  Sides  are  right  Lines,  and  two 
E  ds  Arches  of  Circles  ;  one  End  being  a  little  con- 
and  the  other  convex 3  the  convex  End  to  be 
c!  ’t  feven  Times  as  broad  as  the  concave 5  To  that 
Ly  would  be  triangular,  but  that  one  Corner  is  taken 
off-  Then,  before  they  are  burnt,  they  are  bent  on  a. 
Mould  breadth-wife,  like  Ridge-Pyles.  They  have  a 
Hole  at  their  narrow  End,  to  nail  them  on  by  ;  and 
are  iaid  with  their  narrow  End  upward.  By  the  Sta- 
tale  they  are  to  be  io-I-  Inches  long,  and  of  a  conve¬ 
nient  Breadth  and  Thicknefs.  3-  Gutter  Pyles,  which 
lie  in  Gutters,  or  Valleys,  in  crofs  Buildings.  They 
ore  made  like  Corner-Pyles,  only  the  Corner  of  the 
broad  End  are  turn’d  back  again  with  two  Wings. 
They  have  no  Holes  in  them,  but  are  laid  with  the 
broad  End  upwards,  without  any  Nailing.  They  are 
nude  in  the  fame  Mould  as  Corner-Pyles ,  and  have 
the  fame  Dimen  fions  of  the  convex  Side.  Their 
VVin"s  are  each  four  Inches  broad,  and  eight  Inches 
lon<*.  4-  PiVty  Crooked ,  or  Flemijh -Pyles,  us’d  in  co¬ 
vering  of  Sheds,  Lean-to’s,  and  all  Kinds  of  flat- 
roof'd  Buildings*,  they  are,  like  Plain- Pyles,  in  the 
Form  of  an  oblong  Parallelogram ,  but  are  bent  breadth- 
wile,  forwards  and  backwards,  in  Form  of  an  S,  only 
one  of  the  Arches  is  at  lead  three  Times  as  bigas  the 
other;  which  biggefl  Arch  is  always  laid  uppermoft, 
and  the  ie/Ter  Arch  of  another  Pyle  lies  over  the  Edge 
of  the  great  Arch  of  the  former.  They  have  no  Holes 
for  Pins,  but  hang  on  the  Laths  by  a  Knot  of  their 
own  Earth  ;  they  are  ufually  14^  Inches  long,  and 
iOj  broad.  By  12  G.  1 .  c.  25.  they  are  to  be,  when 
burnt,  no  lefs  than  13-J  Inches  long,  9-F  wide,  ande¬ 
an  Inch  thick.  5.  Dormar ,  or  Dorman-Pyles ,  which 
confift  of  a  Plain  Pyle ,  and  a  triangular  Piece  of  a 
Plain  Pyle,  and  fwept  with  an  Arch  of  a  Circle  from 
the  other  End,  which  End  terminates  in  a  Point.  Of 
thefe  Pyles  there  are  two  Kinds,  the  triangular  Piece, 
in  fome,  Handing  on  the  right,  in  others  on  the  left 
Side  of  the  Plain  Pyle  \  and  of  each  of  thefe,  again, 
there  are  two  Kinds,  fome  having  a  whole  Plain  Pyle , 
others  but  Half  a  Plain  Pyle:  But  in  them  all  the 
PhinPyle  has  two  Holes  for  the  Pin,  at  the  End  where 
the  broad  End  of  the  [triangular  Piece  (lands.  Their 
Ufe  is  to  be  laid  in  the  Gutters,  betwixt  the  Roof  and 
Cheeks,  or  Sides  of  the  Dormar s,  the  plain  Part  lying 
on  the  Roof,  and  the  triangular  Part  (landing  perpen¬ 
dicularly  by  the  Cheek  of  the  Dormar .  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent  to  keep  out  the  Wet  in  thofe  Places,  and  yet 
are  not  known,  perhaps,  any  where,  but  in  Stiffex.  The 
Dimtnfions  of  the  Plain  Pyle's  Parts,  are  the  fame  as 
thole  of  a  Plain  Pyle 3  and  the  triangular  Part  is  of 
the  fame  Length,  and  its  Breadth  at  one  End  7  Inches, 
and  at  the  other  nothing.  6.  Scallopy  or  Aftragal- 
tyks,  which  are  in  all  Refpcdls  like  Plain-Pylesy  only 
their  lower  Ends  are  in  Form  of  an  Aflragal,  viz,  a 
Semicircle,  with  a  Square  on  each  Side.  They  are 
in  fome  Places  for  Weather -Pyling.  And,  7. 
Praverfc-Pyles ,  a  kind  of  irregular  Plain-Pyles ,  hav- 
ing  the  Pin-holes  broke  our,  or  one  of  the  lower  Cor¬ 
ners  broke  off.  Thefe  are  laid  with  the  broken  End 

upwards,  upon  Rafters,  where  pinn’d  Pyles  cannot 
hang. 

All  thefe  Kinds  of  Pyles  are  laid  either  dry,  as  they 
come  from  the  Kiln,  without  Mortar ,  or  any  Thing 
ylu»  ()r  in  a  kind  of  Mortar  made  of  Loam  and 
llorfc-Rung,  In  fome  Parts  of  Kent  they  lay  them  in 

Mofs,  7  J 

According  to  Stat.  17  Ed.  4.  the  Earth  for  Pyles 
mould  be  call  up  before  the  fir  ft  of  November ,  (hired, 
nnd  turned,  before  the  fir  ft  of  February  3  and  not 
made  into  Pyles  before  the  fir  ft  of  March  3  and  fiiould 
i'kcwife  be  try ’cl,  and  fever’d  from  Stones,  Marie, 

Chalk. 


We  muff  alfo  provide  our  fclves  with  Flcmifh ,  or 
vitlcb  Pyles,  for  Jambs  of  Chimneys,  inftead  of  Chim¬ 


ney  Corner-Stones  ;  for  they  divert  agreeably  the  Sight 
by  the  Variety  of  the  Figures  painted  on  them.  The 
ancient  Dutch  Pyles ,  which  are  not  fo  beautiful  as  the 
modern  ones,  are  feven  Inches  and  a  Quarter  fquare, 
and  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  thick ;  the  mo¬ 
dern  are  fix  Inches  and  a  Half  fquare,  and  three  Quar¬ 
ters  of  an  Inch  thick. 

Having  thus  provided  our  felves  with  all  the  Mate¬ 
rials  necefiary  for  building,  we  mud,  in  the  next  Place, 
make  Choice  of  the  be  ft  Artifts,  in  order  that  the 
W ?rk  may  be  well  purfu’d  under  their  Direction  3  and 
who  fiiould  have  under  them  Workmen  not  only  entire 
Mafters  of  their  Art,  or  Profefiion,  but  like  wife  truly 
honeft ,  and  who  fiiould  make  a  Point  of  Confcience  to 
be  paid  without  working  3  not  thofe  Pbieves,  and  lazy 
Fellows,  who  don’t  care  how  little  they  work ,  provi¬ 
ded  they  be  fure  to  be  well  paid  at  the  latter  End  of 
the  Week 3  who  are  an  Hour  in  moving,  or  placing  a 
Stone,  which  a  Child  would  do  in  Half  the  Time  3 
who  are  three  or  four  in  carrying,  or  lifting  up  one, 
of  perhaps  thirty  or  fifty  Pounds  Weight,  and  then 
reft  themfelves,  by  Intervals,  as  if  they  were  over- 
burthen’d  ;  who  law  another  with  the  fame  Heavinefs 
and  Indolence  as  if  they  had  taken  a  Dofe  of  Opium, 
or  were  refolv’d  to  communicate  fome  of  their  narco- 
tick  Vapours  to  the  Paftengers;  and  who  Teem’d  to 
have  enter’d,  at  that  Time,  into  a  Sort  of  Convention 
with  all  their  Relations  and  Acquaintance,  that  they 
fiiould  come  to  difturb  them  from  their  Work .  To  re¬ 
medy  thefe  Diforders,  we’ll  have  under  us  fome  Per- 
fons  of  Probity,  to  watch  narrowly  the  Conduct  of  fuch 
Robbers ,  and  to  have  thofe  difmifs’d  who  (hall  be  found 
guilty. 

Thofe  Artifts  are  to  be  Maflons ,  Stone-cutters ,  Car¬ 
penters,  Joiners,  Plumbers ,  Plaifterers,  Glqfiers,  &c. 

My  mentioning  Glofiers,  puts  me  in  Mind,  that  I 
had  forgot  to  provide  my  felf  with  Glafs  for  the  Win¬ 
dows  3  of  which  there  are  various  Sorts.  1.  Crozvn 
Glafs  3  of  which,  fays  Neve,  there  are  two  Kinds, 
diftinguifii’d  by  the  Places  where  they  are  work'd, 
viz.  Ratcliff  Crown  Glafs,  which  is  the  bed,  and 
cleared,  and  was  firft  made  at  the  Bear-Garden  on  the 
Bank-Side ,  Southwark  5  but  fince  at  Ratcliff:  Of  this 
there  arc  twenty-four  Tables  to  the  Cafe,  the  Tables 
being  of  a  circular  Form,  about  three  Foot  fix  Inches 
in  Diameter.  La?nbeth  Crown  Glafs ,  which  is  of  a 
darker  Colour  than  the  former,  and  more  inclining  to 
green. 

2.  Newcaftle  Glafs ,  which  is  that  mod  us’d  in  Eng* 
land ,  is  of  an  Afh  Colour ,  and  fubjedt  to  Specks, 
Streaks,  and  other  Blemifiiesv  and,  befides,  is  fre¬ 
quently  warp’d.  Leyboum  fays,  there  are  forty-five 
Tables  to  the  Cafe,  each  containing  five  fuperficial 
Feet  3  fome  fay,  there  are  but  thirty-five  Tables,  and 
fix  Foot  in  each  Table. 

At  prefent,  we’ll  put  on  our  leather  Apron ,  and  go  to 
work ;  beginning  with  making  our  Mortar ,  fince  we 
have  already  flacken  our  Lime  j  but  we  mud  fay,  firft, 
that  Mortar,  or  Morter*  is  a  Compofttion  of  Lime , 
Sandy  &c.  mix’d  up  with  Water,  ferving  as  a  Cement 
to  bind  the  Stones,  &V.  of  a  Building. 

De  Lorme  obferves,  that  the  bed  Mortar  is  that 
made  of  Pazzalana ,  for  Sand*,  adding,  that  it  pene¬ 
trates  black  Flints,  and  turns  them  white.  Mr.  Wor* 
ledge  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  rounder  Sand  makes  the 
llrongeft  Mortar \  and  that  fine  Sand  makes  it  weak: 
Pie  therefore  advifes,  to  have  the  Sand  wa(h’d,  e’re 
mix’d  5  and  adds,  that  dirty  Water  weakens  the  Mor¬ 
tar  confiderably.  Wolfius  will  have  the  Sand  dry  and 
(harp,  fo  as  to  prick  the  Hands,  when  rubb’d  1  yet 
not  earthy,  fo  as  to  foul  the  Water  it  is  walk’d  in. 
Palladio  take  s:  Notice,  that  of  all  Sands,  white  oncu 
are  the  word  \  that  if  we  make  our  Mortar  with  Pic 
Sand,  wc  mud  take  three  Parts  of  it,  and  mix  it  with 
one  of  Lime  3  but  if  we  nvakeUie  of  River,  or  Sea 
Sand,  our  Proportion  muft  be  two  Parts  of  Sand  only, 
and  one  of  Lime.  About  Londotty  the  Proportion  of 
Sand  to  Quick  Lime  is  as  36  to  25  3  in  Ionic  Par  (a 
they  ufe  an  equal  Quantity  of  each. 

M.  Felibien  obferves,  that  the  antient  Mafons  were  fo 
5  H  very 
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very  fcrupulous  in  mixing  and  blending  of  Mortar , 
that  the  Greeks  kept  ten  Men  conftantly  employ'd*  for  a 
long  Space  of  Time,  to  each  Bafon,  which  render’d 
the  Mortar  of  fuch  a  prodigious  Hardnefs ,  that  Vitru¬ 
vius  tells  us  the  Pieces  of  Plaifter  falling  off  from  old 
Walls,  ferv’d  to  make  Tables.  Felibien  adds,  it  is  a 
Maxim  among  old  Mafons  to  their  Labourers,  that 
they  fhould  dilute  with  the  Sweat  of  their  Brow ,  i.  e. 
labour  it  a  long  Time,  inflead  of  drowning  it  with 
Water,  to  have  done  the  fooner. 

There  are  two  other  Sorts  of  Mortar  employ’d  in 
Building ,  viz.  white  Mortar ,  made  of  Ox* hairs,  mix’d 
with  Lime  and  Water,  without  any  Sand,  us’d  in 
plaiftering  the  Walls  and  Cielings  ;  and  a  hard  Mor¬ 
tar  made  of  Lime  and  Hog’s  Greafe,  fometimes  mix’d 
with  the  Juice  of  Figs,  and  fometimes  with  liquid 
Pitch,  employ’d  in  making  of  Water-Courfes,  Cit¬ 
terns,  (Ac.  This,  after  Application,  is  wafh’d  over 
with  Linfeed  Oil. 

While  our  Labourers  are  employ’d  in  making  the 
firft  Kind  of  Mortar ,  which  is  that  we  want  firft, 
we’ll  examine  the  Qualities  of  the  Ground  on  which 
the  Foundation  of  our  Edifice  is  to  be  laid :  But  we 
muff  know,  firft,  that  Foundation,  in  this  Cafe,  is 
that  Part  of  a  Building  which  is  under  Ground ,  and 
fuftains  the  whole  Edifice;  or  upon  which  the  Walls 
of  the  Superflru6ture  are  rais’d. 

Palladio  obferves,  that  of  all  the  Errors  in  Build¬ 
ing,  thofe  are  the  moft  fatal  that  are  committed  in  the 
Foundation  ;  becaufe  they  at  once  endanger  the  whole 
Structure :  Nor  can  it  be  redtify’d,  but  with  the  uc- 
moft  Difficulty.  That  therefore  the  Architedl  muff 
take  great  Care  to  make  Choice  of  a  good  Founda¬ 
tion. 

That  we  may  found  our  Habitation  firmly,  fays  Sir 
H.  Wotton,  we  muff  firft:  examine  the  Bed  of  Earth 
upon  which  we  are  to  build. 

The  Foundations  of  Buildings  are  either  natural ,  or 
artificial.  A  natural  Foundation  is  when  the  Soil  is 
rocky ,  or  confifts  of  a  foft  fandy  Stone ,  or  Gravel , 
which  is  a  Sort  of  Earth  inclining  to  be  rocky  5  for 
without  digging,  or  any  other  Afliflance  from  Art, 
thefe  Foundations  are  ftrong  of  themfelves,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  fuftaining  the  moft:  cumbrous  Structure,  either 
on  Land  or  Water.  Artificial  Foundation ,  is  where 
the  Ground  is  fandy,  or  marfhy,  or  have  lately  been 
dug. 


But  how  (lull  we  be  able  to  make  the  Difference 
between  a  folid  and  rocky*  and  a  fandy  or  marfhy 
Earth  ?  Palladio  informs  us,  that  fuch  Difference  can 
eafily  be  made,  and  the  Solidity  of  the  Ground  known, 
by  the  following  Indications.  1.  By  digging  of  Wells, 
Citterns,  and  the  like.  2.  By  the  Herbs  that  grow 
upon  it,  if  they  arc  fuch  as  fpring  up  only  in  a  firm 
and  folid  Soil .  3.  If  when  any  Thing  ponderous  is 

thrown  upon  it,  it  neither  fhakes,  nor  refounds,  which 
may  alio  eafily  be  obferv’d  by  the  Afliflance  of  a 
Drum,  if  when  ’tis  fee  upon  the  Ground ,  and  gently 
touch’d,  it  does  not  refound ,  nor  Jhake  the  Water  in 
a  Veftfel  that  flands  hard  by.  4.  By  the  Solidity  of  the 
Earth  in  the  Places  adjacent. 

J1  the  Earth  be  folid*  the  Architect  mud  adjuft  the 
Depth  of  the  Foundation  by  the  Height,  Weight,  (Ac. 
of  the  Building  ;  a  fixch  Part  of  the  wholc  Height, 
where  there  are  to  be  no  Cellars,  nor  other  Offices, 
under  Ground ,  is  look’d  on  as  a  Medium  5  and  as  to 
Thick nefs,  double  that  of  the  Width  of  the  Wall,  is 
a  good  Rate. 

Biit  if  it  be  a  gravelly ,  or  fandy  Spot,  not  to  be 
fluffed,  particular  Care  is  to  be  taken,  whether  it  be 
on  Land,  or  in  (he  Water ;  for  if  it  be  on  Land,  the 
Ohfcrvation  of  what  has  been  already  mention’d,  con¬ 
cerning  firm  Ground ,  will  be  fufficienty  if  we  build  in 
the  Water,  the  Sand  and  Gravel  will  be  of  no  man¬ 
ner  o!  Service;  for  the  Water,  by  reafon  of  its  con¬ 
tinual  Current  and  Flood,  is  ever  varying  its  Bed. 
We  muff  therefore  dig  till  we  find  a  folid  Bottom  \  or, 
ii  this  can't  hi*  clicked  with  Eafe,  we  mud  then  dig  a 
little  into  the  Sand  and  Gravel,  and  driving  in  Piles 
of  Oak,  till  the  Ends  reach  the  good  Ground ,  and  on 


thefe  we  may  build.  This  Operation  is  call’d  p.r- 
ficaiion.  But  if  we  are  oblig’d  to  build  upon 
and  loofe  Earth ,  we  muff  then  dig  till  we  gncj 
Ground ,  and  that  in  Proportion  to  the  Thickneff  ' 
the  Walls,  and  the  Bulk  of  the  Structure.  *  01 

This  firm  and  folid  Ground ,  fit  to  f upper t  a  Bui" 
ing,  is  of  various  Kinds  :  For,  as  Alberti  juftly^' 
ferves,  in  fome  Places  ic  is  fo  hard,  that  Iron  c 
fcarcely  penetrate  it,  and  fometimes  harder  than  h* 
it  felf.  In  fome  Places  it  is  of  a  blackifh,  and 
thers  of  a  whitifh  Caff,  which  is  deem’d  the  weakc°* 
In  fome  it  is  like  Chalk,  and  in  others  f0fr  !‘i 
fandy. 

Of  .thefe  various  Kinds,  that  is  the  beft:  which  is 
with  moft:  Difficulty;  or,  when  wet,  does  not  diflolv^ 
away  in  Mud  and  Dirt.  An  old  Foundation  muftn/ 
ver  be  built  upon  before  we  know  its  Depth,  and  % 
vyell  allur’d  that  it  is  able  to  fuftain  the  Fabrick.  42 

But  if  the  Earth,  we  build  upon,  be  very  A?/;, as 
marfhy  Ground ,  we  muff  ftrengthen  it  with  Piles,  whofe 
Length  muff  be  the  eighth  Part  of  the  Height’of  th- 
Walls,  and  their  Diameter  the  twelfth  Part  of  theii 
Length.  Thefe  Piles  muff  be  drove  in  fo  contmus 
to  one  another,  that  no  others  can  be  fet  between 
them  ;  and  particular  Care  muff  be  taken  to  ram  them 
in,  with  gentle  Blows  often  repeated,  rather  than  with 
Violence  ;  for  the  Earth  will  confolidate  better  theone 
Way,  than  the  other.  Piles  muff  be  drove,  not  only 
under  the  Walls,  but  alfo  under  the  inner,  or  Parti, 
tion-walls  ;  for  if  the  Foundations  of  the  inner  Walls 
are  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  outer  Walls,  when  we 
come  to  lay  the  Girders,  and  Joifts,  we’ll  find  by 
Experience,  that  inward  Walls  will  fink,  while  thofe 
on  the  Out* fide  will  ftand  firm,  becaufe  they  were 
rais’d  on  Piles;  then  all  the  Walls  will  crack, and de- 
ftroy  the  whole  Structure ;  befides,  thefe  Crevifts 
ftrike  the  Eye  very  difagreeably.  As,  therefore,  the 
Expence  for  Piles  will  be  of  lels  Importance  than  the 
endangering  of  the  whole  Fabrick,  we  mud  not  be 
too  faving,  but  diftribute  them  according  to  die  Pi> 
portion  of  the  Walls,  and  take  Care  that  thofe  within 
are  plac’d  fomewhat  thinner  than  thofe  on  die  Out- 
fid  e  of  the  Building. 

In  fome  Places  they  found  the  Peers  of  Bridges,  and 
other  Buildings  near  the  Water,  on  Sacks  of  IFosl, 
laid  like  Matraffes ;  which,  being  well  prefs’d,  and 
greafy,  will  never  give  way,  nor  rot  in  Water. 

The  Foundation  is  properly  fo  much  of  the  Mafonry 
as  reaches  as  high  as  the  Surface  of  the  Ground.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  maflive,  and  continu’d  under  the  whole 
Building ;  as  in  the  antique  Arches,  and  Aqumdufts, 
and  fome  Amphitheatres:  More  ufually  it  is  only  in 
Spaces,  or  Intervals,  either  to  avoid  Expence,  or  be¬ 
caufe  the  Vacuities  are  at  too  great  a  Difiance;  in 
which  latter  Cafe  they  make  Ulc  of  infulated  Pillars, 
bound  together  by  Arches. 

For  our  Part,  we  fuppofe  to  have  found  a  rocky  and 
folid  Foundation ,  very  well  fituated,  for  the  Salubrity 
oi  the  Air,  the  Conveniency  of  Water,  Fuel,  Car¬ 
riage,  (Ac.  and  the  Agreeablenefs  of  the  Proved; 
which  arc  all  Circumffanccs  to  be  con  fide  i’d,  as  near  as 
poflible,  for  the  E  red  ion  of  a  corn  pleat  Edifice. 

Having  thus  fix’d  on  the  Ground- Plot  for  our  Build- 
ing,  and  fuppofing  that  we  have  Room  enough  10  make 
it  anfwer  all  the  Purpofes  above- mention’d,  we’ll  make 
Draughts  of  the  lchnography ,  or  Ground •  Plot  of  each 
Floor ,  or  Story  >  which  lchnography  is  a  tranfvcrfe  Sec¬ 
tion  of  a  Building ,  exhibiting  the  Circumference  o\ 
the  whole  Edifice,  and  of  the  feveral  Rooms  and 
Apartments  in  the  given  Story,  together  with  die 
Thicknefs  of  the  Walls  and  Partitions,  the  Dimen- 
fions  of  the  Doors,  Windows,  and  Chimneys i  die 
Projedlurcs  of  the  Columns,  and  Peers,  with  every 
Thing  vifible  in  fuch  Scftion.  Therefore  on  dn> 
Draught  of  the  lchnography  depends  the  Form  or  Dfi 
pofition  of  our  Building ,  which  muff  be.  either  Jmlx 
or  mix'd. 

The  ftmple  Forms  are  cither  circular,  or  auguhm 
and  the  circular  ones  either  comp! cut,  as  juft  Svbocs  \ 
or  deficient,  as  Ovals. 
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The  circular  Form  is  very  commodious,  of  the  great- 
r.oickv  of  any  ;  ftrong,  durable  beyond  the  reft, 
e  d  very  beautiful :  But  then  it  is  found  of  all  others 
moft  chargeable  ;  much  Room  is  loft  in  the  bend- 
.  0jr  the  Walls,  when  it  comes  to  be  divided  ;  be- 
fls  an  ill  Diftribution  of  Light,  except  from  the 
Center  of  the  Roof.  It  was  on  this  Confideration 
hat  the  Antients  only  us’d  the  circular  Form  in  Tern- 
C jes  and  Amphitheatres,  which  needed  no  Compared 
Pjon>  Oval  Forms  have  the  fame  Inconveniences, 
without  the  fame  Conveniences,  being  of  lefs  Capa- 

city* 

For  angular  Figures ,  Sir  Henry  Wotton  obferves, 
that  Buildings  neither  love  many,  nor  few  Jingles : 
The  Triangle ,  v.  gr.  is  condemn’d  above  all  others, 
as  wanting  Capacity  and  Firmnefs  •,  as  alfo  becaufe  ir- 
refolvable  into  any  other  regular  Figure,  in  the  inward 
Partitions,  befides  its  own.  For  Figures  of  five,  fix, 
feven,  or  more  Angles ,  they  are  fitter  for  Fortifications 
than  Civil  Buildings .  There  is,  indeed,  a  celebrated 
Building  of  Vignola ,  at  Caprarola,  in  Form  of  a  Pen¬ 
tagon;  but  the  Architect  had  prodigious  Difficulties 
t0  grapple  with,  in  difpofing  the  Lights,  and  faving 
the  Vacuities.  Such  Building ,  then,  feems  rather  for 
Curiofity,  than  Conveniency,  and  for  this  Reafon 
Re&angles  are  pitch’d  on,  as  being  a  Medium  between 
the  two  Extremes.  But,  again,  whether  the  Re&angle 
is  to  be  ju ft  a  Square,  or  an  Oblong,  is  difputed.  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  prefers  the  latter,  provided  the  Length 
do  not  exceed  the  Breadth  by  above  one  Third. 
Mix’d  Figures,  partly  circular,  and  partly  angular, 
may  be  judg’d  of  from  the  Rules  of  the  fimple  ones  ; 
only  they  have  this  particular  Defeft,  that  they  offend 
againft  Uniformity.  Indeed,  Uniformity,  and  Vari¬ 
ety,  may  feem  to  be  oppofite  to  each  other;  but  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  obferves,  they  may  be  reconcil’d  ;  and 
for  an  Inftance  mentions  the  Stru&ure  of  the  human 
Body,  where  both  meet. 

Having  thus  taken  a  curfory  View  of  the  feveral 
Forms  and  Difpofitions  of  a  Building ,  as  Money  is  al¬ 
ways  very  flufh  with  us  Authors,  and  that  five  hun¬ 
dred  or  a  thoufand  Pounds  more,  or  lefs,  can’t  much 
impair  our  Finances,  efpecially  when  *tis  employ’d  to 
build  for  our  felves  a  commodious  and  beautiful  Man- 
fion,  which  we  feldom  meet  with  ;  this  we  are  going 
to  ereft  is  to  be  of  a  circular  Form ,  according  to  the 
Ichnograpby.  Therefore  we’ll  begin  to  work  at  the 
Foundation ,  which  rauft  be  as  thick  again  as  the  Wall 
intended  to  be  rais’d  upon  it.  The  Plan  of  theTrench 
mud  be  exa&ly  level,  that  the  Weight  may  prefs  e- 
cjually  in  all  Parts,  and  not  lean  more  to  one  Side, 
than  the  other,  which  occafions  the  cracking  and  di¬ 
viding  of  the  Walls.  The  Antients,  therefore,  us’d 
to  pave  the  Plan  with  Tivertine.  The  Foundations 
niuft  always  flope,  that  is  to  fay,  they  muff:  diminifii 
in  Proportion  as  they  rife,  yet  fo  as  that  there  may  be 
as  much  left  on  one  Side  as  on  the  other,  and  fo  as  the 
middle  Wall  above  may  be  diredlly  perpendicular 
over  the  Middle  of  that  below;  which  muft  be  alfo 
particularly  regarded  in  thediminifhingof  Walls  above 
Ground ;  for  this  will  make  the  Fabrick  much  llronger 
than  if  the  Diminutions  were  made  any  other  Way. 

Some  will  have  the  Materials,  or  Stones,  laid  in  the 
Foundation t  juft  as  they  grew  in  the  Quarry,  as  fup- 
pofing  them  to  have  the  greateft  Strength  in  their  na¬ 
tural  Poll  ure.  Dc  Lor  me  obferves,  that  the  breaking, 
l|r  yielding  of  a  Stone  in  this  Part,  but  the  Breadth  of 
Back  of  a  Knife,  will  make  a  Cleft  of  above  Half 
j  °,01  in  the  Fabrick  above.  Palladio  is  of  Opinion, 
r  1:11  ,n  large  Buildings  it  is  very  proper  to  make  Veins, 
0r  Holes,  through  the  Body  of  the  Walls,  from  the 
yf'y  Foundations  to  the  Roof,  in  order  to  let  out  the 
y  mils  and  Vapours,  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  the 
'‘brick,  diminifii  the  Expencc,  and  will  likewile  be 
0l!!ul  extremely  convenient  in  cafe  winding  Stairs  arc 
:°!^(  ni^c  kom  the  Bottom  to  the  Top. 

I  he  Foundations  being  thus  laid,  we  are  now  to 
work  towards  the  Erc&ion  of  our  Walls.  The  An- 
5nrs  rotule  fix  Kinds  of  Walls.  The  firft  were  called 
tiicoliitd)  or  Net' Work  \  the  fecond  were  compofed 


of  Quadrels,  or  Bricks ;  the  third  of  Cement,  cOfi* 
lifting  of  Cement  or  Pebbles ;  the  fourth  of  irregular 
and  various  Stones,  and  called  Ruftick ;  the  fifth  of 
Free-Stone;  and  the  fixth  of  Riempttta ,  or  Coffer- 
work.  They  generally  made  the  Angles,  or  Corners* 
of  the  Building  of  Bricks,  and  laid  between  every  two 
Foot  and  a  half,  three  Courfe  s  of  Bricks,  which  ferve 
as  a  Kind  of  Band  to  the  whole  Work. 

The  Moderns  diftinguilh  Walls  into  Plaiftered  or 
Mud- Walls,  Brick  Walls ,  Stone' Walls,  Flints ,  or 
Boulder-  Walls ,  and  Boarder  Walls, 

Mud  and  Plaiftered -Walls  are  chiefly  in  ordinary 
Timber  Buildings .  Thefe  Walls ,  being  quartered 
and  ladied  between  the  Timber,  or  fomecimes  lathed 
over  all,  are  plaiftered  with  Lome,  which  being  al- 
moft  dry,  is  plaiftered  over-again  with  white  Mortar. 

Brick  Walls  are  the  molt  important  and  ufual 
among  us.  In  thefe,  particular  Care  is  to  be  taken 
about  the  Laying  of  the  Bricks,  viz.  That  in  Summer 
they  be  laid  as  wet,  and  in  Winter  as  dry  as  poffibie,to 
make  them  bind  the  better  with  Mortar :  That  in 
Summer,  as  faft  as  they  are  laid  they  be  covered  up, 
to  prevent  the  Mortar,  &c.  from  drying  too  faft : 
That  in  Winter  they  be  covered  well,  to  protect  them 
from  Rain,  Snow,  and  Froft,  which  are  all  Enemies 
to  the  Mortar:  That  they  be  laid  Joint  on  Joint,  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Walls,  as  feldom  as  may  be,  but 
good  Bond  made  there,  as  well  as  on  the  Out  Sides. 
Care  is  alfo  to  be  taken  that  the  Angles  be  firmly 
bound  :  In  order  to  which,  in  working  up  the  Angles 
of  a  Building,  it  is  not  advifable  to  raiie  any  Wall 
above  three  Feet  high,  ere  the  next  adjoining  Wall 
be  wrought  up  to  it.  That  good  Binding  may  be 
made  in  the  Progrefs  of  the  Work. 

•  Palladio's  Sentiment  is,  that  Brick -Walls,  intended 
for  any  great  Building,  ought  to  be  Lee-!  on  both 
Sides,  with  Brick,  and  the  Middle  filled  with  Cement, 
rammed  clofe  together  with  Brickbats ;  and  that  to 
every  three  Feet  in  Height,  there  ought  to  be  three 
Courfes  of  Bricks  of  a  larger  Size  than  the  others  to 
bend  the  whole  Breadth  of  the  Wall.  That  the  firft 
Courfe  fhould  belaid,  fo  that  the  leffer  Side  of  the 
Brick  may  be  outward;  the  fecond  Lengthways,  that 
is  to  fay,  with  its  larger  Side  on  the  Outfide,  and  the 
third  as  the  firft. 

Flint,  or  Boulder-  Walls  are  ufually  raifed  by  a  Right 
and  Left-handed  Man,  who  has  had  a  Hod  of  Mor¬ 
tar  poured  down  on  the  Work,  which  they  part  be¬ 
twixt  them ;  each  fpreading  it  towards  himfelf,  and 
fo  they  lay  in  the  Flints.  The  Mortar  for  this  Work 
is  to  be  very  ftiff.  Thefe  Walls  are  ufed  for  Fence- 
Walls,  a-round  Courts^  Gardens  and  Outhoufcs. 

The  Cement  Walls  of  the  Antients  were  made  fo, 
as  there  fhould  be  three  Courfes  of  Bricks,  and  dif- 
pofed  as  above,  to  every  two  Foot  at  the  leaft.  In 
crofting  their  Rtiftick- Walls,  made  of  irregular  Stones, 
they  ufid  a  leaden  Rule,  which  being  bent,  according 
to  the  Place,,  where  the  Stone  was  to  be  fee,  demon- 
ltrated  how  it  was  to  be  fquared  ;  fo  that  when  it  wag 
once  cut,  they  immediately  fixed  it  in  its  Place. 
Their  Walls ,  called  Coffer- Work,  were  made  by 
taking  Planks  kid  Edge- way,  according  to  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Walls ,  filling  the  Void  with  Ce¬ 
ment,  and  all  Sorts  of  Stones  mingled  .together,  and 
continued,  after  this  Manner,  from  Courfe  to  Courfe. 

.  Note,  That  Courfe  denotes  a  continued  Range  of 
Stones,  level,  or  of  the  fame  Height,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Length  of  the  Building ,  and  not 
interrupted  by  any  Aperture. 

Walls  as  they  advance,  muft  diminifii  proportion- 
ably  in  their  Thicknefs,  and  fuch  a9  appear  above* 
ground  muft  be  half  as  thick  as  thofe  in  the  Founda¬ 
tions.  Thole  of  the  fecond  Story  muft  be  half  a 
Brick  thinner  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  the  Top  of  the  Fabrick :  Due  Care,  however, 
muft  be  taken,  not  to  make  the  upper  Parc  too  weak. 
The  Middle  of  the  Wall  above  muft  be  exactly  per¬ 
pendicular  over  the  Middle  of  thofe  below;  which 
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will  give  the  whole  Wall  a  Pyramidical  Form.  More¬ 
over,  if  we  be  forced  to  make  the  Superficies  of  the 
upper  WalU  exactly  over  that  beneath,  it  mult  be 
done  inwardly  ;  for  the  Floors,  the  Beams,  the  Vaults, 
and  other  Supports  of  the  Edifice,  will  keep  the 
Walls  from  falling  inward.  The  fet-off,  or difcharged 
Parts,  on  the  Outfide,  mull  be  covered  with  a  Faf- 
cia  and  a  Cornice,  which  furrounding  the  whole  Fa- 
brick,  will  bind  as  well  as  beautify  it.  As  the  An¬ 
gles  of  an  Edifice  are  common,  to  two  Sides  or  Faces 
to  keep  them  upright,  and  fall  together,  we  mull 
take  Care  to  make  them  very  ftrong  and  fubftantial, 
and  to  hold  them  with  long  and  hard  Stones,  as  it 
were  with  Arms.  The  Windows,  therefore,  and 
other  Openings,  ought  to  be  as  far  diftant  from  the 
Angles  as  poflible  ;  or,  at  lead,  fo  much  Space  ought 
to  be  left,  as  is  the  B»eadth  of  the  faid  Opening. 

It  is  not  entirely  left  to  our  Option  in  England , 
efpecially  in  London,  to  build  our  Houfes  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  we  pleafe,  particularly  as  to  the  BrickWork; 
for  this  is  regulated,  as  well  as  the  other  Parts,  Pro¬ 
portions,  by  a  Statute  made  for  rebuilding  the 
City  after  the  Fire  ;  by  this  it  is  enadled,  that  in  all 
Houfes  of  two  Stories,  befides  Cellars  and  Garrets,  and 
fronting  bye  Streets,  and  Lanes,  the  Walls  in  front 
and  rear,  as  high  as  the  firfl  Story,  fhall  be  full  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Length  of  two  Bricks;  and  thence 
upwards  to  the  Garret  of  the  Thicknefs  of  one  Brick 
and  an  half;  and  that  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Garret 
Walls ,  on  the  back  Part,  be  left  to  the  Difcretion  of 
the  Builder;  fo  that  the  fame  be  not  lefs  than  one 
Brick  in  Length  ;  and  that  the  Thicknefs  of  the 
Party-Wall,  in  the  Garret,  be  of  the  Thicknefs  of  the 
Length  of  one  Brick,  at  lead.  That  in  Houfes  of 
three  Stories  high,  befides  Cellars  and  Garrets,  the 
Walls  in  the  front  and  rear,  as  high  as  the  firft  Story, 
be  two  Bricks  and  a  Half  chick  ;  and  from  thence 
upward,  to  the  Garret  Floor,  of  one  Brick  and  an 
Half  thick;  and  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Garret  Walls , 
on  the  back  Part,  be  left  to  the  Difcretion  of  the 
Builder ,  fo  that  the  fame  may  not  be  lefs  than  one 
Brick  thick  ;  and  alfo  that  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Party- 
Walls,  between  every  Houfe  of  this  fecond  and  larger 
Sort  of  Building ,  be  two  Bricks  thick,  as  high  as  the 
bird  Story,  and  thence  upwards  to  the  Garret  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  one  Brick  and  an  Half.  That  Houfes 
of  four  Stories  high,  befides  Cellars  and  Garrets;  the 
Walls  in  front  and  rear  as  high  as  the  fird  Story,  be 
two  Bricks  and  an  Half  in  Thicknefs,  and  from  thence 
upwards  to  the  Garret  Floor,  of  the  Thicknefs  of  one 
Brick  and  an  Half;  and  that  the  Thicknefs  of  the 
Garret  Walls,  on  the  back  Part,  be  not  lefs  than  one 
Brick  :  And  alfo  that  the  Party-Walls  between  every 
Houfe  of  this  third,  and  larger  Sort  of  Building ,  be 
two  Bricks  thick,  as  high  as  the  fird  Floor,  and 
thence  upwards  to  the  Garret  Floor,  one  Brick  and 
an  Half. 

But  in  our  prefen c  Undertaking,  we  are  not  under 
thofe  narrow  Regulations,  fince  the  conducing  of 
Manfion- Houfes,  or  the  like  large  Edifices,  as  ours 
is  to  be,  which  are  not  to  front  the  Streets,  or  Lanes, 
is  left  to  the  Difcretion  of  the  Architefl,  fo  as  not  to 
exceed  five  Stories.  Therefore  having  finifhed  our 
Walls,  we’ll  proceed  to  the  Intermifiions,  which  are 
either  Columns,  or  Pillars. 

We  have  obiVrved  in  our  Treat ife  of  Architecture , 
that  there  are  five  Orders  of  thofe  Columns,  viz, 
Tufrau,  Doric ,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Gompojite  ;  in 
our  Edifice  we  mud  take  Care,  fays  Palladio,  that 
the  fironged  and  mod  fubdantial  of  thofe  Orders, 
which  is  the  Tufrau,  may  lay  undermod ;  though 
this  Order,  on  Rcufon  of  its  Plainnefs  and  Simplicity, 
be  feldom  ufed  above  Ground,  except  in  Fabricks 
where  one  Order  only  is  employed,  never,  therefore, 
in  regular,  and  fumptuous  Edifices,  efpecially  Hou¬ 
fes,  in  which  the  Doric  fuppiies  its  Place,  as  next  to  it 
for  Simplicity.  In  the  fame  Treatife  we  have  plainly 
demonftrarctl  how  thofe  Columns  mud  diniinifh  in 
Proportion  to  their  Length  ;  and  what  Care  is  to  be 
taken  to  keep  a  due  Proportion  and  Harmony  between 
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the  Intercolumnations,  or  Didances,  and  the  Cclum  < 
becaufe  if  frnail  Columns  are  made  with  larr,e  [J8' 
columnations,  it  will  very  much  diminifh  the  B*  tN 
of  the  former  ;  for  the  too  great  Quantity  of  Air^' 
the  void  Spaces,  will  leffcn  their  Thicknefs  '  ^ 
much  ;  and  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  make  foy? 
Columns  and  little  Intercolumnations,  the  too f o 
Vacuity,  will  make  them  appear  heavy  rhV«-  °  , 
d ifagreeable.  55  ^  ^ 

We’ll  alfo  take  the  fame  Care,  to  have  0uv  C 
lumns,  in  the  Front,  even  with  refpect  to  their 
ber  ;  chat  there  may  be  an  Opening  in  the  Middl ' 
which  fhould  be  larger  chan  the  other  lntercohiinr.‘ 
tions,  for  the  Doors  and  Entries ;  which  Subject 
been  amply  can  vailed  in  our  laid  Treatife  of  An,!,j;[c 
lure.  From  this  we’ll  pafs  to  Apertures,  which ar* 
either  Gates,  Doors,  Windows,  Stair-Cafes,  Chimneys" 
or  Conduits  for  the  SulJage,  &c,  '* 

Palladio  pretends,  that  no  fettled  and  determinate 
Directions  can  be  given  for  the  Altitude,'  and  Bn-ad'h 
of  the  Gates  of  fpacious  Edifices;  nor  for  the  Door, 
and  Windows  of  Rooms;  and  gives  this  tor  IK 
fon,  that  when  an  Architeft  makes  any  Gates,  he 
is  forced  to  adapt  them  to  the  Largenefs  of  the  Fa- 
brick  ;  to  the  Dignity  of  a  Perfon  who  employs  him 
and  the  Conveniency  of  whatever  goes  backwards  and 
forwards,  either  to  and  from  the  fame ;  though  t!]e 
Method  he  likes  belt  is  to  divide  the  Space  horn  the 
Ground  to  the  Superficies  of  the  Joifts  into  three  Parts 
and  a  Half ;  two  whereof  mud  be  allow’d  to  the  Alti¬ 
tude  of  the  Void,  or  Opening,  and  one  and  a  Half  to 
the  Breadth. 

Some  will  have  Gates%  through  which  Coaches, 
&c.  are  to  pafs,  not  lels  than  feven  Feet  Broad,  nor 
more  than  twelve.;  the  Height  to  be  one  and  a HJt 
the  Breadth. 

The  Gates  and  principal  Doors  muft  be  ordered  in 
fuch  a  Pofition  that  an  eafy  Accefs  from  all  Parts  of 
the  Houfe  may  be  had  to  them.  The  Doors  of 
Rooms  muft  not  exceed  three  Foot  wide,  and  fix  and 
a  half  high;  nor  be  lefs  than  two  Foot  wide,  and  five 
Foot  high.  They  ought  to  be  as  few  in  Number,  and 
as  moderate  in  Dimenfions  as  poflible,  fince  all  Open¬ 
ings  are  Weakenings  ;  though  by  turning  Archtsover 
them,  they  are  difcharged,  in  fome  Meafure,  of  the 
fuper- incumbent  Weight.  They  are  not  to  approach 
oo  near  the  Angles  of  the  Walls;  it  being  a  glaring 
uolecifin  to  weaken  that  Part  which  mult  weaken  all 
the  reft.  They  fhould  be,  if  poflible,  right  over  one 
another  ;  that  Void  may  be  over  Void  ;  and  Full  over 
Full ;  and  alfo  oppofice  to  each  other,  fo  a9  that  one 
may  fee  from  one  End  of  the  Houfe  to  another; 
which  will  not  only  be  graceful,  but  alfo  convenient; 
as  it  affords  a  Means  of  cooling  the  Houfe  in  Summer, 
by  Jetcing  in  Air;  and  of  keeping  out  the  Wind  in 
Winter,  which  Way  foever  it  fits. 

In  final  1  Buildings ,  the  Breadth  of  the  Door  of  the 
Entry  fhould  be  four  Foot,  or  four  and  a  half »  and 
the  Breadth  of  the  Doors  of  the  Chambers  3  4*  3«» 
or  4.  In  middling  Buildings  the  Breadth  of  the  Entry 
Door  ought  to  be  5  or  6  Foot ;  and  that  ot  the  Cham¬ 
ber  Doors  4,  or  4  4. 

There  are  Gates,  A,  and  Doors  of  the  five  Orders, 
viz.  Tufcan,  Dorick,  Ionic k,  Corinthian ,  and  Cotnfio- 
fttc  Doors. 

Gates  and  Doors  have  their  Heads  generally  Square, 
and  fometimes  Circular,  which  laft  muft  not  be  ufed, 
if  the  Impoft  be  not  above  the  Height  of  a  Man. 

Note ,  That  Impoft s,  in  Architecture,  arc  the  Ca¬ 
pitals  of  Pillars  or  Pi  1  afters,  which  fupFrj 
Arches.  An  Impoft ,  fometimes  alfo  calK*t 

Cbaptrel ,  is  a  Sort  of  Plinth,  or  little  Cornice, 
which  crowns  a  Peer,  and  fupportsthe  firfl  Stone, 
whence  an  Arch  or  Vault  commences.  JoipfJ s 
conform  to  their  proper  Order.  The  Infant  is  & 
Plinth  only  ;  the  Dorick  has  two  Faces  crownec  > 
the  Ionick  a  Larmier  over  the  two  Faces,  and  i 
Moulding  may  be  carved ;  the  Corinthian 

Compofite  have  a  Larmier,  Freeze,  and  ot  u 

Moulding. 
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left: ;  and  thofe  above  be  r/ght  above  thofe  below  * 
for  this  Situation  of  Windows  will  not  only  be  hahd- 
fome  and  uniform,  but  alfo  the  Void  being  upon  the 
Void,  and  the  Full  upon  the  Full,  it  will  be  a  ftrength- 
ening  to  the  whole  Fabrick. 

As  to  their  Dimen  lions.  Care  is  to  be  us’d,  neither 
to  give  them  more  or  lefs  Light  than  is  needful  \  there¬ 
fore  Regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Rooms 
which  are  to  receive  the  Light,  fince  it  is  evident  that 
a  great  Room  needs  more  Light,  and  confequently  a 
greater  Window  than  a  little  Room,  and  e  contra . 

The  Apertures  of  Windows ,  in  middle-  fiz’d  ITou- 
fes,  may  be  four  and  a  Half,  or  live  Feet  between  che 
Jambs;  and  in  the  greater  Buildings  fix  and  a  Half, 
or  feven  Feet  $  and  their  Height  may  be  double  of  the 
Length,  at  leaft  ;  but  in  high  Rooms,  or  larger  But 'Id- 
ing J,  their  Height  may  be  a  Third,  a  Fourth,  or  Half 
their  Breadth,  more  than  double  their  Length. 

Such  are  che  Proportions  for  Windows  of  the  fir  ft 
Story  ;  and  according  to  thefe  muft  thofe  in  the  upper 
Stories  be  for  Breadth  ;  but  as  to  Height,  they  muft 
diminifh ;  the  fecond  Story  may  be  one  third  Parc 
lower  than  the  firft,  and  the  third  Story  one  fourth 
Parc  lower  than  the  fecond. 

There  are  different  Sorts  of  Windows ,  viz.  Archi¬ 
trave  Windows ,  Dormer  Windows,  or  Lutbern ,  and 
T ranfim  Windows . 

Architrave  Windows  of  Timber,  are  commonly  an 
Ogee  rais’d  out  of  the  folid  Timber  with  a  Lift  over 
.it;  though  fomerimes  the  Mouldings  are  ftruck,  and 
laid  on,  and  fometimes  are  cut  in  Brick.  Dormer 
Windows ,  or  Luthern ,  are  a  Kind  of  Window  over  the 
Cornice ,  in  the  Roof  of  a  Building ,  (landing  perpen¬ 
dicularly  over  the  naked  Part  of  the  Walls,  and  ferv- 
ing  to  illuminate  the  upper  Story.  The  Trench  Archi¬ 
tects  diftinguifh  thefe,  according  to  their  various 
Forms;  as  fqtta>s,  femi circular*  Bull’s  Eyes,  flat 
Arches ,  Tlemijh  Luther  ns,  So,.  Window  is  a 

Double-light  Window ,  fo  call’d  lion,  tha  Piece  '.hat  is 
fram’d  a-crofs  it. 

Windows ,  like  Doors,  vary  likewife  with  refpeft  to 
the  different  Orders  of  Architecture,  and  have  their 
various  Decorations  in  common  with  Doors. 

Windows  and  Doors  are  alfo  often  adorn’d  with 
Balconies ,  which  are  a  Jurty,  or  Projefture,  in  the 
Front  of  a  Houfe,  fupported  by  Pillars,  or  Confides, 
and  encompafs’d  with  a  Balluftradc:,  which  is  an  Af- 
femblage  of  one  or  more  Rows  of  Bailufters,  high 
enough  to  reft  the  Elbow  on. 

The  next  Apertures  which  fall  under  our  Confider- 
ation,  are  the  Chimneys. 

Chimney ,  from  the  French  Cheminee ,  is  that  Part  of 
the  Houfe  where  the  Fire  is  made.  The  Chimney  is 
compos’d  of  Jambs,  or  Sides,  of  the  Back  or  Wood  ; 
the  Mantle-tree  reding  on  the  Jambs  ;  the  Tube,  or 
Funnel,  which  conveys  away  the  Smouk  ;  the  Chim¬ 
ney-piece,  or  Moulding,  on  the  Fore- fide  of  thd 
Jambs  over  the  Mantle- tree,  and  the  Hearth,  or  Fire- 
Place.  But  as  we  are  yet  on  the  Out- fide  of  the  HoUfc, 
we’ll  confider  firft  che  Funnel,  or  Tube,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Palladio ,  muft  never  be  made  too  wide,  or 
too  narrow;  for  in  the  former  Cafe  the  Wind  having 
too  much  Room,  will  drive  the  Smoak  downward, 
and  not  let  it  afeend,  or  go  freely  out ;  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  Cafe  the  Smoak,  for  want  of  a  free  Vent,  will  fly 
back  again.  Therefore  in  the  Chimneys  of  Rooms 
the  Funnels  muft  not  be  narrower  than  Half  a  Foot, 
nor  wider  than  nine  Inches,  nor  above  two  Foot  and  a 
Half  in  Length.  The  Mouth  of  the  Pyramid,  where 
it  joins  to  the  Funnel,  muft  be  made  fomewhat  nar¬ 
rower,  that  the  Smoak  driving  downward,  it  may  keep 
it  from  going  into  che  Room.  Some  make  the  Fun¬ 
nels  crooked,  that  by  their  winding,  and  t he  Strength 
of  the  Fire,  which  forces  it  upward,  they  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  Smoak  from  flying  back  into  the  Room. 
The  Funnels,  or  Openings  a- top,  fays  the  fame  learned 
Author,  through  which  rhe  Smoak  fhould  be  convey'd, 
ought:  to  be  wi.’e,  and  fet  at  a  DAtamjc  from  any  Sub- 

fiance  that  is  apt  to  take  Fire. 

r,  I  According 


The  Projedlure  of  the  Impoft  muft 
M0U  S  the  Naked  of  the  Pilafter.  Some- 
n*°C  the  Entablature  of  the  Order  ferves  for  the 
of  the  Arch  ;  and  this  looks  very  Grand 
^/stately.  The  Impoft  is  a  Thing  effential  to 
n  Ordonnance.;  in  as  much  as  without  it,  in 

U  puce  where  the  curve  Line  of  the  Arch 
meets  with  the  perpendicular  Line  of  the  Pillar, 
[here  always  feetns  a  Kind  of  Elbow. 

jy, n-Jio  oives  the  following  Rules  for  the  Decora- 

which  Decorations  confift  of  the  Ar - 

f,ons0  9  Freeze  and  Cornice .  i.  That  the  Archi - 
cbiirw wr’n  abQuC  £f,e  Door ,  and  be  as  thick  as 

^lambs  or  Pilafters,  which  muft  not  be  lefs  than  a 

0f  the  Breadth  of  the  Opening,  nor  more 
fifth  2-  The  Thicknefs  of  the  Freeze  and 
*an  .*  is  to  be  taken  from  the  fame  Opening.  3. 
The  Architrave  muft  be  divided  into  four  Parts,  three 
c  vfirh  are  to  be  for  the  Altitude  of  the  Freeze,  and 
fi  Wfor  that  of  the  Cornice.  4.  The  Architrave  muft 
heLain  divided  into  four  Parts;  three  whereof  go 
t  the  hrft  Fafcia,  four  to  the  fecond,  and  the  other 
three  are  fubdivided  into  five  Parts ;  two  whereof  are 
for  the  Regolo,  or  Orb,  and  the  other  three  are  for  the 
r- 1/1  reverie,  otherwife  call’d  Cymatium.  Its  Projec- 
mrp  is  eau al  to  its  Altitude,  and  the  Fillet  projects 
lefs  than  Half  its  Thicknefs.  5.  To  defign  the  Cy~ 
matim*  we  muft  draw  a  right  Line  from  below  the 
Fillet  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  fecond  Fafcia ,  which 
Line  is  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  Parts,  each  where¬ 
of  is  made  the  Bafe  of  an  ifoceles  Triangle,  or  which 
has  two  Sides  equal ;  then  the  Place  of  the  fix’d  Foot 
of  our  Compafs  muft  be  plac’d  in  the  Angle  over- 
againft  the  Bafe,  by  which  we’ll  draw  the  curve  Lines 
which  give  the  Cymatium. 

The  Freeze  ought  to  be  three  Fourths  of  the  Archi- 
lrav(y  and  form’d  by  the  Segment  of  a  Circle,  lefs 
than  a  Semicircle,  and  its  Convexity,  or  Swelling,  is 
to  be  perpendicular  to  the  Cymatium  of  the  Archi - 

tmt. 

The  five  Parts  to  be  given  to  the  Cornice ,  muft  be 
thus  diftributed  to  its  Members ;  one  to  be  for  the 
Cavetto,  with  its  Liflella ,  which  is  the  fifth  Part  of 
the  Cavetto ,  the  Frojefture  whereof  is  two  Thirds  of 
its  Altitude;  and  an  ifoceles  Triangle  muft  be  drawn 
to  defign  it,  fo  that  the  Cavetto  will  be  the  Bafe  of 
the  Triangle.  Another  of  the  faid  five  Parts  muft  be 
allow’d  to  the  Ovolo,  the  Proje&ure  whereof  fhall  be 
two  Thirds  of  its  Altitude,  and  is  form’d  by  drawing 
an  ifoceles  Triangle.  The  other  three  to  be  fubdi¬ 
vided  into  feventeen  Parts,  eight  whereof  we’ll  allow 
to  the  Corona  with  its  Liflella9 s>  of  which  that  above 
takes  one  of  the  faid  eight  Parts,  and  that  below, 
which  makes  the  HoJlovv  of  the  Corona ,  muft  have 
but  afmh  Part  of  the  Ovolo .  The  other  nine  will  be 
given  to  the  Cima  rcCla  and  its  Fillet,  which  will  be 
one  Third  of  the  faid  Cima, 

Note ,  That  Decoration,  in  Architecture ,  is  any 
Thing  that  adorns  and  enriches  a  Building.  The 
Orders  of  Architecture  contribute  greatly  to  the 
Decoration ,  but  then  the  feveral  Parts  of  thofe 
Orders  muft  have  their  juft  Proportions,  Cha¬ 
rters,  and  Ornaments •,  otherwife  the  fineft  Or¬ 
der  will  bring  Confufion,  rather  chan  Richnefs, 

As  for  our  other  Apertures,  which  are  Windows,  (B) 
muft  obferve  the  following  Rules:  1.  That  they 
bens  few  in  Number,  and  m  moderate  in  Dimcnfions, 
■‘smay  confift  with  other  Rcfpefts;  inafmuch,  as  we 
kwe  already  oblerv’d,  all  Openings  are  Weakenings. 
-■  That  they  be  plac’d  at  a  convenient  Diftance  from 
Angles,  or  Corners  of  the  Building  ;  bccaufe  that 
ought  not  to  be  open’d,  and  infecbled,  whofeOf- 
,1Co  ^  to  (upporc  and  kitten  all  the  reft  of  the  Building . 
3-  Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  Windows  be  alfo  equal 
ojie  widi  another,  in  their  Rank  and  Order ;  fo  tint 
on  the  right  Hand  may  anfwcr  to  thofe  on  die 
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According  to  JVolfius ,  the  Breadth  of  the  Aperture 
at  Bottom  ought  to  be  to  the  Height,  as  three  to  two ; 
to  the  Depth,  as  four  to  two.  In  fmall  Apartments 
the  Breadth  is  three  Foot,  in  larger  five.  In  Bed- 
Chambers  four.  In  fmall  Banquetting-Rooms  five  and 
a  Half,  in  large  fix  •,  but  the  Height  never  to  exceed 
two  and  a  Half,  left  there  be  too  much  Room  for  the 
Air  and  Wind  to  drive  the  Smoak  into  the  Room. 
Nor  mu  ft  the  Height  be  too  little,  left  the  Smoak 
mifs  its  Way,  and  be  check’d  at  firft  fetting  out. 
The  fame  Author  advifes,  to  have  an  Aperture  thro* 
which  the  external  Air  may,  on  Occafion,  be  let  into 
the  Flame,  to  drive  up  the  Smoak,  which  the  internal 
Air  would  otherwife  be  unable  to  do. 

FeUbien  orders  the  Mouth  of  the  Tube,  or  that 
Part  join’d  to  the  Chimney- Back,  to  be  a  little  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  reft,  that  the  Smoak  coming  to  be  re- 
pell’d  downwards,  meeting  with  this  Obftacle,  may  be 
prevented  from  getting  into  the  Room. 

To  prevent  [ moaking  Chimneys ,  Mr.  Lucar  advifes 
two  Holes,  or  two  Pipes,  one  over  the  other,  to  be 
left  on  each  Side  of  the  Chimney ,  one  Hoping  upwards, 
the  other  downwards :  Through  one  of  thefe,  fays  he, 
the  Smoak  will  pafs  in  any  Pofition.  De  Forme  will 
have  a  brafs  Ball  full  of  Water,  with  a  fmall  Aper¬ 
ture,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Chimney ,  at  a  Height  a 
little  above  the  greateft  Flame  :  Here,  as  the  Water 
grows  hot,  it  will  rarefy,  and  drive  through  the  A- 
perture  in  a  vapoury  Scream,  which  will  drive  up  the 
Smoak  that  would  otherwife  linger  in  the  Funnel. 
Others  place  a  kind  of  'moveable  Vane,  or  Weather- 
Cock,  a- top  of  the  Chimney  \  fo  that  what  Way  fo- 
ever  the  Wind  comes,  the  Aperture  of  the  Chimney 
will  be  fkrecn’d,  and  the  Smoak  have  free  Egrefs.  In¬ 
deed  the  beft  Prevention  of  a  / making  Chimney  feems 
to  lie  in  the  proper  Situation  of  the  Doors  of  the 
Room,  and  the  apt  falling  back  of  the  Back,  and  con¬ 
venient  gathering  of  the  Wings  and  Breaft  of  the 
Chimney. 

Chimneys  are  made  in  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Wall, 
and  Care  muft  be  taken  that  no  Timber  be  laid  within 
twelve  Inches  of  the  Fore- fide  of  the  Chimney  Jambs, 
that  all  Joifts,  on  the  Back  of  the  Chimney ,  be  laid 
with  a  Trimmer,  at  fix  Inches  Diftance  from  theBack  s 
and  that  no  Timber  be  laid  within  the  Funnel. 

The  Antient',  in  order  to  heat  their  Apartments, 
built  their  Chimneys  in  the  Middle,  with  Columns,  or 
Conloles,  to  uphold  the  Architraves*  over  which  they 
fix’d  the  pyramidal  Funnel,  through  which  the  Smoak 
was  convey’d  ;  though  the  Obfcuricy  of  the  Rules 
given  by  Vitruvius ,  on  that  Head,  would  make  one 
conclude,  that  (he  Ancients  had  no  Chimneys ,  but  only 
Stoves,  whereoi  they  had  entire  Apartments.  Tho* 
Oflavio  Ferrary  endeavours  to  prove  Chimneys  in  Ufe 
among  them  ;  to  this  End,  he  cites  the  Authority  of 

Virgil : 

Et  jam  fam »ui  procul  viUarum  cuhnina  finnan t. 

And  that  of  Apian*  who  fays,  that  of  thofe  Perfons 
prol'crib’d  by  the  triumvirate ,  fome  hid  thcmfclves  in 
Wells,  and  common-Shorcs  ;  fome  in  the  Tops  of 
Houles  and  Chimneys:  For  fo  he  underftands  kxtmu- 
i  $•  ut fumaria  fab  tetto  pofita.  Artflophanes 
feems  to  be  ol  the  lame  Sentiment  in  one  of  his  Co¬ 
medies,  wherein  he  intioduces  his  old  Man  Polycleon 
fhuc  up  in  a  Chamber  ;  whence  he  endeavours  to  make 
his  Kft.ipo  by  the  Chimney. 

Palladio  pretends,  that  the  Stoves  of  the  An  dents, 
us’d  indent!  ol  Chimneys ,  confided  of  certain  Tubes, 
or  Pipes,  in  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Wall,  through 
which  thr  Heat  ol*  the  Fires,  which  were  made  under 
thole  Chambers,  albended,  and  i filled  out  through  cer¬ 
tain  Vents,  or  Mouths,  at  the  Top  of  the  laid  Tubes, 
or  Fun  neb*. 

In  the  Year  1713,  was  ptiblifh’d  a  French  Book,  in¬ 
tituled,  La  Mahaniquc  <lu  feu ,  or  The  Art  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  KlkcHs,  and  diminifhing  the  Expenee  of 
Fire,  by  M.  (i  auger  \  finer  tr. inflated  into  Engl  ip  y  by 
the  celebrated  Dr,  Defagullcrs,  Wherein  the  Author 


examines  what  Difpofition  of  Chimnies  is  moft  Pro  B 
to  augment  the  Heat,  and  proves  geometrically  tP 
the  Difpofition  of  parallel  Jambs,  with  the  Back  ’ 
din’d,  as  in  the  common  Chimneys ,  is  lefs  fitted  f  * 
refle&ing  Heat  into  the  Room,  than  parabolical  Jam'01 
with  the  Bottom  of  the  Tablette  horizontal. 
feveral  new  Conftru&ions  of  his  new  Cbimtievs^l 
the  Manner  of  executing  them.  *  1  111 

Note,  That  Chimney  Jambs  are  ehe  Sides  of 
Chimney  ufually  ftanding  out  perpendicularly 
fometimes  circularly  from  the  Back;  on  the  Ex 
tremities  whereof  the  Mantle- tree  refts, 

Having  finifh’d  out  Chimney,  we’ll  pafs  to  one  of 

the  moft  confiderable  of  our  Apertures,  which  is  the 
Stair-Case,  (C)  defin’d  an  Afcent  inclos’d  between 
Walls,  or  a  Baluftrade,  confiding  of  Stairs,  or  Steps, 
with  Landing-places,  and  Rails ;  ferving  to  make  a 
Communication  between  the  feveral  Stories  of  a 
Houfe. 

We  muft  be  very  curious  in  placing  our  Slatr-Cafa 

fince  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  convenient  Place  for  it* 

which,  at  the  fame  Time,  will  no  ways  damage  the  reft 
of  the  Fabrick.  A  proper  Situation,  therefore,  muft 

be  affign’d  to  it,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  any 

other  Parts  of  the  Houfe,  nor  receive  any  Inconveni¬ 
ence  from  them. 

The  common  Rules  to  be  obfery’d  in  Stair-Cafa 
are  as  follow:  1.  They  muft  have  three  Openings; 
the  firft  of  which  is  the  Door  by  which  we  go  up  to 
them,  which  the  lefs  it  is  conceal’d  from  fuch  as  enter 
the  Floufe,  the  more  ornamental  it  will  appear ;  and, 
in  Palladio* s  Opinion,  it  fhould  be  plac’d  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  before  we  come  at  it  we  may  have  a 
Sight  of  the  beft  Part  of  the  Houfe  ;  for  then  the  Edi¬ 
fice,  though  little  in  Reality,  will  appear  large ;  for 
which  Reafon,  it  muft  be  obvious,  and  eafy  to  be  found. 
The  fecond  Opening  is  the  Windows  requifite  to  light 
the  Stair-Cafe,  and  which  muft  be  fituated  in  the  Mid- 
die,  and  made  high,  by  which  Means  they  will  dif- 
fufe  the  Light  in  equal  Proportion.  The  third  Open¬ 
ing  is  the  Landing-place,  through  which  we  enter  into 
the  Rooms  of  the  firft  Story,  and  muft  lead  into  the 
moft  handfome,  fpacious,  and  beft  furnifh’d  Rooms 
of  the  Houfe. 

2.  Stair-Cafes  muft  be  made  fpacious  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Bignefs  and  Quality  of  the  Building, 
and  never  narrower  than  four  Foot,  that  when  two 
Perfons  meet,  they  may  have  Room  enough  to  pafs. 
They  will  be  commodious,  wkh  refpeft  to  the  whole 
Fabrick,  fays  Palladio,  if  Arches  large  enough  to 
hold  Goods,  &c.  be  made  under  the  Steps  5  and  if 
they  be  made  wide,  and  of  an  eafy  Afcent,  it  will  be 
more  commodious  to  thofe  who  go  up  and  down; 
their  Tread  therefore  muft  be  double  their  Height. 

3.  The  Steps  muft  be  no  more  than  fix  Inches  deep, 
and  if  they  fhould  be  lefs,  efpecially  if  the 
Cafes  are  long,  and  have  no  Landing-places,  it  will 
make  them  ftill  more  convenient,  and  lefs  tirefonw, 
by  not  obliging  People  to  lift  their  Feet  fo  high ;  but 
then  they  muft  be  four  Inches  fteep,  at  leaft.  The 
Breadth  of  the  Steps  muft  not  be  more  than  one  Foot 

and  a  Half,  nor  lefs  than  a  Foot. 

The  Ancients,  in  the  Steps  of  their  Stair-CafiJ* 
took  particular  Care  to  make  their  Number  odd,  th.it 
when  they  began  to  go  up  with  the  right  Boor,  the 
fame  might  be  uppermoft  when  they  came  to  the 
Top,  which  they  imagin'd  was  a  propitious  Gme|h 
and  a  Teftimony  of  more  religious  Awe  and  Reve¬ 
rence,  when  they  enter’d  their  Temples.  However. 
Palladio  is  of  Opinion,  that  eleven,  or  thirteen  Steps, 
at  moft,  are  enough  for  a  Flight  j  and  that  m  c, 
when  we  are  got  fo  high,  we  muft  ftill  go  >urtl* •  ' 
then  a  Landing-place  ought  to  be  made,  tint 
Perfons  as  may  be  over- weary,  or  tir’d,  niayreiUnc  * 
lelvcsi  and  that  when  any  Thing  happens  tu  fan  u 

above,  it  may  thereby  be  (topp’d,  and  prevented 
rolling  any  lower, 
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The  Kinds  of  Stair •  Cafes  are  various ;  for  in  fome 
{he  Stairs  are  ftraight,  in  others  winding  •,  in  others 
both  Ways,  or  mixc:  Again,  of  ftraigh i  Stair-Cafes, 

ilkd  alfo.  Flyers,  fome  fly  direlUy  forwards;  others 
are  fquare  •,  others  triangular;  and  others  are  called 

French- Flights. 

For  the  making  of  ftraigh  t  Stair-  Cafes ,  the  whole 
Space  muft  be  divided  into  four  Parts ;  two  whereof 
rnuft  be  allowed  to  the  Steps,  and  the  other  two  to 
the  Void  in  the  Middle;  whence  the  Stair-Cafe,  in 
Cafe  it  were  left  open,  will  receive  the  Light.  They 
may  be  made  with  the  Wall  inward,  and  then  the 
Wall  itfelf,  is  inclofed  in  the  two  Parts,  which  are 
allowed  to  the  Steps ;  though  there  be  no  abfolute  Oc- 

cafion  for  this. 

Dir  eft- Flyers,  or  Plain- Flyers,  are  thofe  which 
proceed  dire&ly  from  one  Floor  to  another,  without 
turning  either  to  the  Right  or  Left ;  feldom  ufed, 
except  for  Garret,  or  Cellar  Stairs.  Square  Flyers , 
are  thofe  which  fly  round  the  Sides  of  a  fquare  Newel, 
either  folid  or  open  ;  having  at  every  Corner  of  the 
Newel,  a  Square  half  Step,  taking  up  one  fourth  of  a 
Circle,  fo  that  they  fly  from  one  half  Step  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  the  Length  of  the  Stairs ,  is  perpendicular 
to  the  Side  of  the  Newel.  French- Flyers,  fly,  firft 
direftly  forwards,  ’till  they  come  within  the  Length 
of  a  Stair,  of  the  Wall ;  and  then  have  a  Square  half 
Pace,  from  which  you  immediately  afeend  to  another 
half  Pace ;  from  which  the  Stairs  fly  direttly  back, 
again,  parallel  to  their  firft  Flight. 

Of  Winding- Stairs,  called  alfo  Spiral-Stairs  ;  fome 
3re  Square,  fome  Circular,  and  fome  Eliptical :  And 
thefe  again,  are  various,  fome  winding  round  a  Solid, 
and  others  an  open  Newel. 

There  are  four  Kinds  of  Circular  Win  ding- St  airs, 
viz.  fuch  as  wind  about  a  folid  Newel  ;  the  Fore-edge 
of  each  being  in  a  right  Line,  pointing  to  the  Centre 
of  a  Newel  ;  commonly  ufed  in  Church  Steeples,  and 
great  old  Houfes.  Such  as  wind  round  an  open 
Newel,  the  Fore* fide  of  each  being  in  a  right  Line, 
pointing  to  the  Centre  of  the  Newel  ;  as  thofe  in  the 
Monument  of  London.  Such  as  wind  round  a  folid 
Newel,  only  the  Fore- fide  of  each,  an  Arch  of  a 
Circle ;  either  Concave,  or  Convex,  pointing  near  to 
the  Circumference  of  the  Newel.  And  fuch  as  refemble 
the  Laft,  in  all  ocher  Refpedts,  fave  that  they  have 
an  open  Newel.  Any  of  thefe  Winding- St  airs,  take 
uplefs  room  than  other  Kinds. 

When  a  Stair-Cafe  winds  round  a  folid  Newel,  or 
a  Column,  Palladio  will  have  it  made  in  the  Manner 
following:  The  Diameter  being  divided  into  three 
Parts,  two  muft  be  for  the  Steps  and  one  for  the 
Newel ;  or  the  Diameter  fliall  be  divided  into  feven 
Parts,  three  of  which  are  to  be  allowed  to  the  Newel, 
and  the  four  others  to  the  Steps  ;  and  in  Cafe  the 
Stair- Cafes  be  made  circular,  they  will  appear  very 
ornamental,  and  be  longer,  than  if  they  had  been 
made  ftraight.  But  in  open  Stair  Cafes,  the  fame 
celebrated  Architeft,  divides  the  Diameter  into  four 
Parts,  two  of  which  he  gives  to  the  Steps,  and  two  to 
the  Void  in  the  Middle. 

He  divides  Eliptical ,  and  Circular  Stair-cafes ,  in 
one  and  the  fame  Manner,  and  judges  them  very 
handlome,  and  agreeable,  all  the  Windows  and  Doors 
being  at  the  Head,  and  in  the  Middle  of  the  Elipfis. 

.  ere  is  at  Chamber  near  Blots  in  France,  a  Wind- 
ing  St  air -Cafe,  made  by  the  Direction  of  Francis  I. 
King  of  France,  confiding  of  four  Stair-Cafes ,  carried 
UP  together,  having  each  its  fcveral  Entrance,  and  go- 
!n8 11 P  °nc  over  another,  in  fuch  Manner,  as  that  be- 
jn!$  in  the  Middle  of  the  Building ,  the  four  ferve  to 
l'a(*  to  four  Apartments,  fo  that  the  People  of  the 
°.ne»  net*k  not  go  up  and  down  the  Stairs  of  the  o- 
t)efi  y«  being  opened  in  the  Middle,  they  all  fee 

each  other, 

I  Palladio  mentions  another  Kind  of  S fair- Cafes,  in 

r/!C.i  0rllco  F empty  at  Rome ,  in  the  Way  that  leads 

i  which  con  fills  of  three 


Ouster  of  the  Jews 
Hiding  Stairs,  of  a  very  r 


t  .  .  . . .  w.  ti  very  pretty  and  artful  Invention  ; 

°r  btlftS  Placed  in  the  Middle  of  the  Building, 


whence  they  could  receive  no  Light  but  from  above ; 
they  were  fee  upon  Columns,  to  the  End  that  the 
Light  might  be  equally  diffufed  ;  in  Imitation  where¬ 
of  Bramante,  a  celebrated  Architect  in  his  Time,  made 
one  in  the  Belvidera,  but  without  Steps  ;  and  com- 
pofed  it  of  the  four  Orders  following,  viz.  the  Derick, 
Ionick,  Corinthian ,  and  Composite.  This  Kind  of 
Stair-Cafe,  is  made,  by  dividing  the  Square  into 
four  Parts  ;  two  of  which  aFe  given  to  the  Void  in 

the  Middle,  and  one  to  each  Side  of  the  Steps,  or 
Columns. 

Mixt-Stairs,  are  fuch  as  partly  fly,  and  partly 
wind  ;  whence  fome  call  them  Flyers,  and  Winders  * 
Of  thefe  are  feveral  Kinds;  as,  Doglegged  Stairs, 
which,  firft,  fly  dirtftly  forwards,  then  wind  a  Semi¬ 
circle  ;  and  then  fly  direftly  backwards,  parallel  to 
that.  Square- Flyers  and  Winders ,  which  have  a 
fquare  Newel,  either  folid,  or  open,  and  fly  by  the 
Sides  of  the  Newel  ;  winding  a  Quadrant  of  a  Circle, 
at  each  Corner.  Solid  and  open  Ffewellsd-  Flyers ,  and 
Winders,  which  are  of  two  Kinds ;  the  one  winds  a 
Quadrant  of  a  Circle  of  about  a  folid  Newel,  then 
flies  by  the  Side  of  a  Square  open  Newel ;  then  winds 
again,  by  the  Side  of  a  (olid  Newel  ;  then  flies  again, 
and  fo  alternately.  The  other  flies  firft,  then  winds, 
and  then  flies  again  alternately. 

Several  Modern  Architeft s,  efpecially  the  French , 
have  introduced  Twijled-  Rails,  in  many  of  their 
Stair -Cafes  ;  which  are  formed  in  the  following 
Manner : 

When  we  have  made  our  Plan,  and  thereby  found 
•  the  Breadth,  or  Tread  of  the  Steps,  and  have  alfo 
fixed  on  the  Bjgnefs  of  the  intended  Rail,  with  the 
Form  and  Projedlion  of  the  Mouldings;  then  the 
Front  of  the  fecond  Step,  muft  be  continued  out  far¬ 
ther,  and  thereon  a  Circle  deferibed,  touching  the 
Inflde  of  the  Rail,  and  whofe  Diameter  muft  be 
equal  to  the  Breadth  of  two  Steps,  which  we’ll  divide 
into  eight  equal  Parts  ;  then  we’ll  deferibe  on  the 
Centre  of  the  faid  Circle,  another  Circle,  equal  to 
the  Bignefs  of  the  Rail,  and  alfo  another  Circle  to 
the  Extremities  of  the  Mouldings. 

If  we  draw  a  diagonal  Line,  and  deferibe  the  Part 
of  a  Circle,  and,  dividing  it  into  eight  equal  Parts, 
continue  it  from  the  Center  to  the  Line,  we  have  the 
.  diminifhing  Scale  for  the  Formation  of  the  Scroll . 
Then  transferring  the  refpedtive  Diftanccs,  within  the 
great  Circle,  on  each  eighth  Part  thereof,  and  finding 
the  Center  of  the  Eye,  or  Block,  for  the  firft  eighth 
Part  of  the  Scroll ,  and  proceeding  from  thence  to  all 
the  Di fiances,  we  have  the  whole  Scroll  compleated, 
and  finifhing  in  the  Block,  at  one  Revolution  of  a  Cir¬ 
cle.  But  here  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  in* fide 
Scroll,  though  drawn  from  the  fame  Centers,  muft 
not  meet  on  the  aforefaid  eight  Parts  of  (he  great  Cir¬ 
cle,  but  a  Line  drawn  from  the  outer  Scroll  to  each 
Center  refpe&ively. 

For  forming  the  Scroll  of  the  firft  Step,  the  fame 
Method  is  to  be  us’d  as  above;  obferving,  only,  that 
as  it  begins  to  be  circular  from  the  fecond  eighth  Part, 
the  Di  (lance  to  the  Rail  muft  be  divided  into  feven 
Parts,  and  gathering  in,  one  at  a  Time,  it  will  be 
compleated. 

Should  it  be  requir’d  to  make  the  Scroll  of  a  larger 
Revolution ,  we  muft  deferibe  a  Circle  whofe  Diameter 
is  equal  to  three  Steps,  and  divide  the  diminifhing  Scale 
into  twelve  Parts ;  and  by  proceeding,  as  before,  to 
(trike  one  Eighth  of  the  great  Circle  at  a  Time,  we 
have  the  Scroll  at  one  Revolution  and  a  Half  of  a  Cir¬ 
cle,  But  wanting  it  ft  ill  larger,  we’ll  make  a  Circle 
whofe  Diameter  is  equal  to  the  Breadth  of  lour  Steps, 
and  the  diminiflung  Scale  divided  into  fixteen  Parts, 
the  Scroll  will  be  form’d  at  two  Revolutions  of  the 
Circle, 

Having  carried  the  Walls  as  high  as  wc  are  deter¬ 
min’d  they  fliall  go,  having  made  the  Vaults,  laid  the 
Joills  of  the  Floors,  (which  Joifts  arc  thofe  Pieces  of 
Timber  fram’d  into  the  Girders  and  Summers,  on 
which  the  Boards  of  the  Floor  are  laid)  brought  up 
the  Stair  Cafes,  &c,  in  the  next  Place  we  muft  mile 
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the  Roof ,  (D),  which,  as  it  embraces  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Fabrick,  and  preffes  the  Walls  thereof  equally 
with  its  Weight,  is,  by  that  Means,  a  kind  of  Band¬ 
age  to  the  whole,  and  ferves  not  only  to  fhelter  fuch 
as  live  in  the  Houfe  from  Rain,  Snow,  the  Sun’s  burn¬ 
ing  Rays,  and  the  Vapours  which  rife  in  the  Night ; 
but  is  alfo  of  great  Service  to  the  whole  Edifice,  as  it 
carries  off  the  Rain  from  the  Walls,  which  although 
it  be  imagin’d  of  but  fmall  Detriment  to  the  Fabrick, 
will,  notwithftanding,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  be  found 
to  be  very  prejudicial  to  it. 

j Vote,  That  the  Joists  are  from  fix  to  eight  Inches 
fquare,  and  ought  feldom  to  lie  at  a  greater  Di- 
ftance  from  each  other  than  ten  Inches,  never 
twelve  ;  nor  ought  they  ever  to  bear  at  a  greater 
Length  than  ten  Foot,  or  to  lie  lefs  into  the 
Wall  than  eight  Inches.  Sometimes  Carpenters 
furr  their  Joifts ,  as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  lay  two 
Rows  of  Joifts  one  over  the  other.  Summer  is  a 
large  Stone,  the  firfl  that  is  laid  over  Columns 
and  Piiafters,  in  beginning  to  make  a  crofs  Vault  ; 
or  it  is  the  Scone  which  being  laid  over  a  Piedroit, 
or  Column,  is  hollow’d  to  receive  the  firfl  Haunce 
of  a  Plat*  band.  Girders  are  the  largefl  Pieces 
of  Timber  in  a  Floor  ;  their  Ends  are  ufually 
fatten'd  into  the  Summers ,  or  Breaft- Summers  ; 
and  the  Joifts  are  fram’d  in  at  one  End  to  the 
Girders.  By  the  Statute  for  rebuilding  London , 
no  Girder  is  to  lie  lefs  than  ten  Inches  into  the 
Walls  5  and  their  Ends  to  be  always  laid  in 
Loam,  &c. 

Palladio  will  have  Roofs  made  more  or  lefs  fhelving, 
according  as  the  Climate  is  either  hot  or  cold  ;  for 
which  Reafon,  in  Germany*  fays  he,  where  the  Snow 
falls  in  great  Quantity,  the  Roofs  are  made  very  (harp, 
and  are  cover’d  with  Shingles,  or  little  thin  Pieces  of 
Wood,  or  elfe  with  very  thin  Tiles;  for  otherwife  the 
Weight  of  the  Snow  would  crulh  them.  But  thofe 
who  live  in  gentle  and  moderate  Climates  fhould  raife 
their  Roofs  with  Grace  and  Politenefs,  and  to  fuch  an 
Altitude,  as  that  the  Rain  may  eafily  roll  off.  There¬ 
fore  the  Breadth  of  the  Plate  to  be  roof’d ,  continues 
he,  mud  be  divided  into  nine  Parts;  two  whereof 
fhall  be  the  Pitch;  for  if  it  were  made  of  one  Fourth 
of  the  Breadth,  the  Roof  would  be  too  fbarp,  fo  that 
the  Tiles  would  fcarce  cleave  ;  and  if  they  were  made 
but  of  a  fifth  Part,  the  Roof  would'be  too  flat,  whereby 
the  fuperincumbenc  Weight  of  the  Tiles,  Shingles, 
and  Snows,  would  prefs  too  much  upon  it.  He  con¬ 
cludes,  by  obferving,  that  Gutters  are  ufually  made  all 
round  the  Houfe,  into  which  the  Water  which  falls 
from  the  Tiles  is  convey’d  away,  by  Spouts,  at  a  con- 
liderable  Dillance  from  the  Walls.  That  the  Gutters 
mud  have  a  Foot  and  a  Half  of  Wall  over  them, 
which  will  not  only  keep  them  in  much  drongcr,  but 
like  wife  preferve  the  Timber  in  the  Roof  from  any 
Damage  which  the  Rains  might  otherwife  occafion. 

When  the  Roof  is  pointed ,  its  mod  beautiful  Pro¬ 
portion  is,  to  have  its  Profile  an  equilateral  Triangle; 
when  fquare ,  that  is,  when  the  Pitch,  or  Angle  of 
the  Ridge,  is  a  right  Angle,  it  mud  be  confider’d  as 
a  mean  Proportion  between  the  pointed  and  the  flat 
Form.  A  flat  Roof  is  that  in  the  Form  and  Propor¬ 
tions  of  a  triangular  Pediment.  Sometimes  the  Roof 
is  in  the  Pinnacle  Form  ;  fometimes  it  has  a  double 
Kiilge  •,  fometimes  it  is  cut,  or  mutilated,  that  is,  con- 
lids  o{  a  true  and  a  falfe  Roof  laid  over  the  former; 
loinctimes  it  is  truncated,  that  is,  inftcad  of  termina¬ 
ting  in  a  Ridge,  or  Angle,  it  is  cut  fquare  off  at  a 
certain  Height,  and  cover’d  with  a  Terra  Is,  and  fome¬ 
times,  alfo,  encompafsM  with  a  Balluttrade.  Some- 
limes  it  is  in  Manner  of  a  Dome,  that  is,  its  Plan  is 
Iquare,  and  the  Contour  circular;  lometimes  it  i9 
round,  that  is,  the  Plan  is  round,  or  oval,  and  the 
.1  rofile  ipheneal,  Sometimes  the  Bale  being  very 
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Light  tofome  CorridGre,  or  other  intermediate  IV- 

which  without  fuch  an  Expedient  would  bo  ^ 
dark.  Ka 

There  is  alfo  the  Hip  Roof ,  which  is  a  Roof  w}4;,> 
has  neither  Gable- Head,  nor  Shread-Head,  nor 
kin-Head  ;  which  lad  are  both  gable  and  hip  2t  ih 
fame  End.  A  Hip-Roof  has  Rafters  as  long, and  wi/ 
the  Angles  at  the  Foot,  idc.  at  the  End  of  Building 
as  it  has  at  the  Sides;  and  the  Feet  of  the  Rafters  on 
the  End  of  fuch  Buildings  as  have  Hip  Roofs ,  (land or 
the  fame  Plan,  viz.  parallel  with  the  Horizon,  and  at 
the  fame  Height  from  the  Foundation  with  Rafters  on 
the  Sides  of  the  Roof. 

All  Kinds  of  Roofs  are  compos’d  of  Be  aw 
Rafters ,  Hips>  &c.  A  Beam  is  the  larged  Piece  ot 
Wood  in  a  Building ,  being  laid  a- crofs  the  Walls, and 
ferving  to  fupport  the  principal  Rafters  of  the  R00f 
No  Houfe  has  lefs  than  two  of  thefe  Beams f  viz.  one 
at  each  Head  :  Into  thefe  the  Girders  of  the  Garret. 
Floor  are  alfo  fram'd  ;  and  if  the  Building  be  Tim¬ 
ber,  the  Teazle-tenons  of  the  Pods. 

The  Proportions  of  Beams ,  near  London ,  are  fix’d 
by  Statute  as  follows:  A  Beam  15  Foot  long  muftbs 
feven  Inches  on  one  Side  its  Square,  and  five  on  the 
other  ;  if  it  be  16  Foot  long,  one  Side  mud  be  eight 
Inches,  the  other  fix  ;  if  17  Foot  long,  one  Side  mull 
be  ten  Inches,  the  other  fix.  In  the  Country  they 
ufually  make  them  dronger.  Sir  H.  JVotton  adyfe 
thefe  to  be  of  the  dronged,  and  mod  durable  Tim* 
ber. 

T he  French,  under  Poutre ,  Beam ,  take  in  not  only 
the  Pieces  which  fupport  the  Rafters,  but  alfo  thole 
which  fuflain  the  Joids  for  the  Cieling.  Some  of 
their  bed  Authors  have  confider’d  the  Force,  ot 
Strength  of  Beams ,  and  brought  their  Refifiar.ee  toa 
precife  Calculation  ;  particularly  M.  Varignon,  and  M. 
Parent.  The  Sydem  of  the  latter  is  as  follows: 

When  in  a  Beam  breaking  parallel  to  its  Bafe,  which 
is  fuppos’d  to  be  a  Parallelogram,  two  Plans  of  Fibres, 
which  were  before  contiguous,  are  feparated,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  confider’d  in  thofe  Fibres,  but  tfic-ir 
Number,  Bignefs,  Ten fion  before  they  broke,  and  the 
Lever  by  which  they  aft ;  all  thefe  together  making 
the  Strength  or  Refidance  of  the  Be  am  to  be  broke. 
Suppofe,  then,  another  Beam  of  the  fame  Wood, 
where  the  Bafe  is  iikewifea  Parallelogram,  and  of  any 
Bignefs,  with  regard  to  the  other,  at  Pleafure ;  the 
Height,  or  Thicknefs  of  each  of  thefe,  when  laid  ho¬ 
rizontal,  being  divided  into  an  indefinite  Number  of 
equal  Parts,  and  their  Breadth  into  the  fame  Number, 
in  each  of  their  Bafes,  will  be  found  an  equal  Num¬ 
ber  of  little  quadrangular  Cells,  proportional  to  the 
Bafes  whereof  they  are  Part*.  Thefe,  then,  will  re- 
prefent  little  Bafes,  or,  which  is  the  fame  Thing,  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Fibres  to  be  feparated  lor  the  Frac¬ 
ture  of  each  Beam  ;  and  fince  the  Number  of  Cells  a 
equal  in  each,  the  Ratio  of  the  Bafes  of  both  Beamt 
will  be  that  of  the  Refidance  of  their  Fibres,  both 
with  regard  to  Number  and  Thicknefs.  Now  the 
two  Beams  being  fuppos’d  of  the  lame  Wood,  the  Fi¬ 
bres  mod  remote  from  the  Points  of  Support,  which 
are  thofe  which  break  the  fird,  mud  be  equally 
flretch’d  when  they  break.  Thus  the  Fibres,  y. 
of  the  tenth  Divifion,  are  equally  ftretch’d  in  eat'1 
Cafe,  when  they  fird  break  ;  and  in  whatever  Propor¬ 
tion  the  Ten  lion  be  fuppos’d,  it  will  be  ft  ill  the  la‘lie 
in  both  Cafes;  fo  that  the  Doftrine  is  ent.rtly  'ue> 
and  unembarrafsM  with  any  phyfical  Syttem. 

Ladly,  It  is  evident,  the  Levers  whereby  the  F  )r‘s 
of  the  two  Beams  aft,  are  icprelented  by  the  1 
or  Depth  of  their  Balls;  ami,  of  Coidcqucme, J1C 
whole  Refillance  of  each  Beam  is  the  Bon! nil  ft 
Bafe  by  its  Height  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  J  b:nLF11 
Square  of  the  Height  multiplied  by  the  Re.u.i'- 
Which  holds,  not  only  in  cafe  of  parallftogtamnu 
tick,  but  alfo  in  elliptic:!*  Bads.  Hence  it  lh‘  ;'!'h 
of  two  Beams  be  equal,  though  both  their  H-*1’"1' 


large,  it  is  cur  oil  to  diminifli  its  Height,  and  co-  and  Breadths  be  unequal,  their  Kdiilamv  Vvill  ft -1 
vei'd  with  a  lerrafsol  Lead,  rais’d  a  little  in  the  the  Heights  alone;  and,  by  Conleqirnce,  o:.e 

ghts,  from  Space  to  Space,  to  give  the  lame  Beam,  laid  on  the  f  nulled  Side  of  H' 
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mi  more  than  when  laid  flat,  in  Proportion  as 
u  firft  Situation  gives  it  a  greater  Height  than  the 
«he  "  And  thus  an  elliptick  Bale  will  refift  more, 
fcc°nd  -  jts  teft  Axis,  than  on  its  fmalleft. 

W  Since  in  Beams,  equally  long,  it  is  the  Bales  that  de- 
°  1  fhe  Proportion  of  their  Weights,  or  Solicit- 
‘"find  fmce  their  Bafes  being  equal,  their  Heights 
tlC  ’  he  different ;  two  Beams,  of  the  fame  Weight, 
hive  Refinances  differing  to  Infinity.  Thus  if 
one  the  Heighc  of  the  Bafe  be  conceiv’d  infi- 
in  oreat,  and  the  Breadth  infinitely  Imall,  while  in 

"he  others  the  Dimenfions  of  the  Bafe  are  infinite,  the 
n"  r, fiance  of  the  firft  will  be  infinitely  greater  than 
Jl.,  ,,f  die  fecond,  though  their  Solidity  and  Weight 
£  he  fame.  If,  therefore,  all  requir’d  in  flrcbitec- 
°,irp  were  to  have  Beams  capable  of  fupporting  vaft 
Loads,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  be  of  the  lead  Weight 
ooffible  it  is  plain  they  muff  be  cut  thin  as  Laths, 
and  laid  edge-wife.  If  the  Bales  of  two  Beams  be  fup- 
DO  M  unequal,  but  the  Sum  of  the  bide*  of  the  two 
Bafes  equal,  v.  gr.  if  they  be  either  12  and  12,  or  11 

and  13,  or  1  o  and  i4>  f°  tliat  they  always  make 
24  ;  and  further,  if  they  be  fuppos'd  to  be  laid  edge- 
wife  purfuing  the  Series,  it  will  appear,  that  in  the 
Benjvof  12  and  12,  the  Refinance  will  be  1728,  and 
the  Solidity,  or  Weight,  144;  and  that  in  the  lad,  or 
1  and  23,  the  Refiftar.ee  will  be  529,  and  the  Weight 
The  firft,  therefore,  which  is  fquare,  will  have 
lefs  than  Half  the  Strength  of  the  laft,  with  regard  to 

its  Weight. 

Hence  M.  Parent  remarks,  that  the  common  Prac¬ 
tice  of  cutting  the  Beams  out  of  Trees,  as  fquare  as 
poflible,  is  ill  Hufbandry  ;  and  hence  takes  Occafion 
to  determine  geometrically  what  Dimenfions  theBafe 
of  a  Beam,  to  be  cue  out  of  any  Tree  propos’d,  (hall 
have,  in  order  to  its  being  of  the  greateft  poflible 
Strength*,  or,  which  is  the  fame  Thing,  a  circular 
Bafe  being  given,  he  determines  the  Rett  angle  of  the 
greateft  Refift  ance  that  can  be  inferib’d,  and  finds, 
that  the  Sides  tnuft  be  nearly  as  7  to  5,  which  agrees 
with  Obfervation.  Hitherto  the  Length  of  the  Beam 
has  been  fuppos’d  equal  ;  if  it  be  unequal,  the  Bales 
will  refift  fo  much  the  lefs,  as  the  Beams  are  longer. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  a  Beam  fuftain’d  at 
each  End,  breaking  by  a  Weight  fufpended  from  its 
Middle,  does  not  only  break  at  the  Middle,  but  alfo 
at  each  Extreme  *,  or  if  it  docs  not  actually  break 
there,  at  lead  immediately  before  the  Moment  of 
Frafture,  which  is  that  of  the  Equilibrium  between 
the  Refift  ance  and  the  Weight,  its  Fibres  arc  as  much 
ftretchM  at  the  Extremes,  as  in  the  Middle.  So  that 
of  the  Weight  fuftain’d  by  the  Middle ,  there  is  but 
one  third  Part  which  afts  at  the  Middle  to  make  the 
Fradurc;  the  other  two  only  acting  to  induce  a  Frac¬ 
ture  in  the  two  Extremes.  A  Beam  may  be  fuppos'd 
loaden  only  with  its  own  Weight,  or  with  other  fo¬ 
reign  Weights  apply’d  at  any  Diftance,  or  only  with 
thole  foreign  Weights;  fince,  according  co  M.  Fa¬ 
rm,  the  Weight  of  a  Beam  is  not  ordinarily  above  a 
/oth  Part  of  the  Load  given  it  to  fuflain,  it  is  evident 
that  in  confidering  the  leveral  Weights,  they  mud  all 
be  reduc’d,  by  the  common  Rules,  to  one  common 
(loner  of  Gravity,  M.  Parent  has  calculated  Tables 
uf  die  Weights  that  will  be  fuftain’d  in  the  Middle ,  in 
Beams  of  various  Bafes  and  Lengths,  fitted  at  each 
knd  into  Walls,  on  a  Suppofition  that  a  Piece  of  Oak 
an  Inch  fquare,  and  a  Foot  long,  retain’d  hori¬ 
zontally  by  the  two  Extremes,  will  fufiain  315  Pounds 
,n  its  Middle  before  it  breaks,  which  it  is  found,  by 

Experience,  it  will. 

Rafters  are  Pieces  of  Timber ,  which  (landing  by 
Pairs  upon  the  Reafon,  meet  in  an  Angle  at  the  Top, 
1  'tni  the  Roof.  No  Rafters  Ihould  (land  farther 
{Jwn  1 2  Inches  from  one  another.  For  the  Sizes,  or 
pollings  of  Rafters ,  it  is  provided,  by  Aft  of  Par- 
lament,  that  principal  Rafters ,  from  12  Foot  G  In- 
chts»  t0  14  Foot-  6  Inches  long,  be  5  Inches  broad 
a’t0P»  and  8  at  the  Bottom,  and  6  Inches  thick  ; 
j'lole  from  14  Foot  6  Inches,  to  18  Foot  6  Inches 
lonS»  to  be  9  Inches  broad  at  the  Foot,  7  at  the  Top, 


and  7  thick  5  and  thofe  from  18  Foot  6  Inches,  to  21 
Foot  6  Inches,  to  be  10  Inches  broad  at  the  Foot,  8 
at  the  Top,  and  8  thick.  Single  Rafters  6  Foot  6 
Inches  long,  co  be  4  Foot,  and  3  Inches,  in  their 
Square  ;  thofe  8  Foot  long,  muft  be  4-I,  and  3^  In¬ 
ches  Square. 

The  Hips  are  thofe  Pieces  of  Timber ,  plac’d  at  the 
Corners  of  the  Roof.  The  Hips  are  much  longer 
than  the  Rafters,  by  reafon  of  their  oblique  Poficion, 
and  are  plac’d  not  with  a  right  or  fquare  Angle,  but 
a  very  oblique  one ;  and,  by  Confequence,  are  not, 
at  lead  ought  not  to  be  fquare  at  any  Angle,  (as  Raf¬ 
ters  are  at  all)  but  bevel  at  every  one  of  them;  and, 
which  is  yet  more,  as  Rafters  have  but  four  Plains, 
thefe  commonly  have  five.  Hips  are  call’d  by  Coun¬ 
try  Workmen  Corners ;  lome  call  them  principal  Raf¬ 
ters,  and  others  Sleepers.  Indeed  Hips  and  Sleepers 
are  much  the  fame,  only  the  Sleepers  lie  in  the  Val- 
lics,  and  join  a-top  with  the  Hips ;  but  thofe  Surfaces, 
or  Plains,  which  make  the  Back  of  the  Hips,  are  the 
under  Sides  of  the  Sleeper .  The  Backs  of  a  Heap, 
are  thofe  two  Superficies ,  or  Plains,  on  the  Out-fidcof 
the  Hips ,  which  lie  parallel,  both  in  Refpeft  of  their 
Length,  and  Breadth,  with  the  Superficies  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  Sides,  and  End  of  the  Roof. 

The  higheft  Part  of  the  Roof,  or  rather  the  Piece 
of  Wood  wherein  the  Rafters  meet,  is  call’d  the  Ridge 
of  the  Roof. 

Having  thus  accompli fh’d  the  outward  Cafe  of  our 
whole  Edifice ,  the  next  Thing  we  are  to  do,  is,  to  di- 
fiributeour  Ground  Plot  into  Apartments;  in  which 
Diftrihution  Regard  mult  be  had  to  Graccfulnefs,  and 
Ufefulnefs,  for  Rooms  of  Office ,  and  Entertainment,  as 
far  as  the  Capacity  thereof,  and  the  Nature  of  the 
Country,  will  allow. 

The  Graceful}! efs  confifts  in  a  double  Analogy,  or 
Correfpondcncy,  firft,  between  the  Parts  of  the  whole, 
whereby  a  large  Fubrick  fhould  have  large  Partitions, 
Entrances,  Doors,  Columns,  and,  in  brief,  all  the 
Members  large ;  the  fecond  between  the  Parts  them- 
fclves,  with  Regard  to  Length,-  Breadth,  and  Height. 

Palladio  will  have  a  Building  difpos’d  and  order’d 
in  fucli  a  Manner,  as  that  the  mod  noble  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Parts  of  it  be  the  mod  expos’d  to  all  Speftators, 
and  the  lefs  agreeable  thrown  into  By- places,  and  re¬ 
mov'd,  as  much. as  poflible,  from  publick  View  ;  be- 
caufe  the  Refufe  of  the  Houfe,  or  whatever  may  pro¬ 
duce  any  ill  EfTcft,  or  Incumbrance,  ought  to  be  car¬ 
ried  thither;  and  for  this  Reafon  the  Cellars,  Wood- 
houfes,  Pantries,  Kitchen,  Servants  Hall,  Laundries, 
Ovens,  and  other  Offices,  which  are  forever  in  Ufe, 
fhould,  in  his  Opinion,  be  plac’d  in  the  lower  Parc 
of  the  Edifice,  and  which,  for  the  Generality,  fhould 
be  order’d  a  little  under  Ground.  He  fays,  that  there 
are  two  Advantages  attending  this  Diftribution :  The 
fird  is,  that  the  Apartment  above  is  altogether  free 
from  the  Embarrafments  and  Incumbrances  before- 
mention’d  ;  and  the  fecond,  which  is  of  equal  Im¬ 
portance  with  the  former,  is,  that  the  faid  Apartment 
is  thereby  much  more  wholfome,  the  Floor  thereof 
being  free  from  the  Moidure  of  the  Ground,  befides 
that  its  being  high,  renders  it  more  beautiful,  and  con¬ 
tributes  towards  a  more  agreeable  Profpeftr. 

The  Ufefulnefs  confids  in  having  a  confiderable 
Number  of  Rooms  of  all  Kinds,  with  Entries,  Halls, 
and  light  Stair  Cafes,  which  mud  be  made  fpacious, 
and  eafy,  as  we  have  already  obferv'd,  to  go  up  and 
down  ;  and  the  mcanefi,  and  lefs  graceful  of  them,  fi- 
tuated  advant.igioully,  to  ferve  the  other  more  fpacious 
Apartments.  The  Rooms  mud  be  large,  moderate, 
or  middle-fiz’d,  and  Imall,  and  all  contiguous  to  one 
another.  Convenient  Partitions  mufl  he  likewile  con¬ 
triv'd  for  Clufcts,  Libraries,  Iforfc  Furniture,  and 
other  Things  which  are  in  daily  Ufe,  and  which 
would  appear  very  indecent  in  a  Bed-Chamber,  Dining- 
Room,  or  other  Place  let  a  part  for  the  Reception  of 
Strangers, 

Palladio  orders  the  Summer  Rooms  ro  be  fpacious, 
and  open  to  the  North  \  and  the  Winter  ones  Imall, 
and  expos’d  to  the  South,  and  JVeft  \  been  ufe  in  Sum- 
5  K  wr, 
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mer ,  fays  he,  the  Air  and  Shade  is  very  agreeable  ; 
and  in  Winter  the  Sun :  Befides,  little  Rooms  are  ea- 
ficr  warm’d  than  large  ones.  But  the  Rooms  intended 
for  Spring  and  Autumn ,  ought  to  be  towards  th tEaft, 
and  have  their  Profpctt  towards  Greens  and  Gardens. 
Studies  and  Clofets  fhould  like  wife  have  the  famePr^- 
pell,  becaufe  the  Morning  is  the  belt  Time  for  Amufe- 
ment  in  fuch  Places.  But,  concludes  he,  becaufe  it 
generally  happens  that  in  Cities  either  the  Party- 
Walls,  the  Streets,  or  publick  Places,  confine  and  re¬ 
ft  rain  an  Architect  within  certain  Limits,  beyond  which 
he  has  no  Power  to  go  ;  Necejfity ,  therefore,  obliges 
him  to  fuit  himfelf  according  to  the  Situation  of  the 
Place. 

In  the  Partition,  an  Architect  has  often  Occafion 
For  feveral  Shifts ;  through  which,  his  own  Sagacity, 
more  than  any  Rules,  mu  ft  condudt  him.  Thus  he 
is  frequently  put  to  ftruggle  with  Scarcity  of  Ground  ; 
fometimes  to  damn  one  Room,  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
reft  ;  as  to  hide  a  Buttery  under  a  Stair-Cafe ,  &c.  at 
other  Times,  to  make  thofe  the  mod  beautiful,  which 
are  mo  ft  in  Sight ;  and  to  leave  the  reft,  like  a  Painter 
in  the  Shadow,  &c. 

Since  the  Half  or,  Salle ,  is  properly  the  Firft, 
and  fined  Partition  of  an  Apartment,  and  is  placed 
at  the  Entrance  of  a  fine  Houfe,  Palace,  or  the  like  ; 
it  therefore  deferves,  firft,  our  Attention. 

Vitruvius  mentions  three  Sorts  of  Halls:  The 
Jetraftyle,  which  has  four  Columns  fupporting  the 
Plat-form,  or  deling :  The  Corinthian ,  which  has 
'Columns  all  around,  let  into  the  Wall,  and  is  vaulted 
over  •,  and  the  Egyptian ,  which  had  a  Periftyle  of 
infulated  Corinthian  Columns,  bearing  a  fecond  Order 
with  a  deling.  Thefe  were  called  Occi . 

To  make  a  Tetraftyle  Hall,  according  to  Palladio's 
Defign  *,  its  Length  fhould  be  divided  into  five  equal 
Parts,  three  thereof  muft  be  allowed  to  the  Breadth. 
The  Wings  (that  is,  the  Space  between  the  Wall  and 
the  Pillars,  or  Columns,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
Breadth  of  the  Hall)  have  in  Breadth  a  fifth  Part  of 
the  Altitude  of  the  Columns.  The  Columns,  of 
what  Order,  pleafe  mod  the  Architect,  and  which  he 
thinks  moft  proper  for  the  Ornament  and  Magnificence 
of  the  Hall  ;  which,  commonly  is  the  Corinthian. 
The  Diameter  of  thofe  Columns,  ought  to  be  equal 
to  the  Breadth  of  one  half  of  the  Wings  :  The  Open¬ 
ing  above,  one  third  Part  of  the  Breadth  of  the  Hall. 

The  Length  of  a  Corinthian  -  Hall,  fhould  be  the 
Diagonal  of  its  Square ;  and  the  Wings  have  in 
Breadth,  two  fevenths  of  the  Length  of  the  Hall, 
that  is,  one  for  every  Wing  ■,  the  Diameter,  and 
Height  of  i he  Columns,  in  Proportion  ;  as  well  as 
the  Opening  in  the  Middle. 

The  Egyptian- Hal  Is ,  are  very  much  like  Baftlicas , 
or  the  Courts  of  Juftice  of  the  Antients  5  becaufe 
they  have  a  Portico,  in  which  the  Columns  are  diftant 
from  the  Wall,  like  in  the  Baftlicas  ;  and  upon  thefe 
Columns,  are  placed  the  Architrave,  Freeze,  and 
Cornice.  The  Space,  or  Diftance  between  the 
Columns  and  the  Wall,  is  covered  with  a  Platform, 
furro  uncled  by  a  Corridor  with  Rails,  and  Ball  lifters. 
Above  the  laid  Pil liars  there  is  a  continued  Wall, 
with  half  Columns,  on  the  lnfide  of  it,  one  fourth 
Part  Ids  than  the  lower  Ones.  The  Windows  which 
give  1  light  to  the  Half  and  through  which,  when 
laid  open,  fuch  as  are  on  the  Platform,  can  look  in¬ 
to  it,  are  placed  between  the  laid  half  Columns. 

The  Antients  had  another  Sort  of  Half  called 
Tijlitudinated  \  that  is,  made  in  a  Form  of  a  Tortoife, 
The  Length  of  a  Teftitudinated- Half  is  equal  to  the 
Diagonal  of  its  Square,  and  has  its  full  Breadth  in 
Height  ;  which  reaches  as  far  as  the  Summer,  or 
Architrave  of  the  Roof.  The  Rooms  on  the  Side  are 
fix  Foot  lefs  in  Height;  and  above  the  Walls,  which 
fep.iiate  them  from  the  Half  there  are  Columns,  which 
bear  the  Koois  of  the  laid  Hall,  Between  thefe 
Columns,  there  are  lotne  Apertures,  or  Windows, 

which  give  Light  10  the  Half  A  little  farther  are 
the  Pcriftylos ,  about  which  are  Piazzas,  that  arc  the 
J  [eight  of  the  Columns,  The  Chambers  are  of  the 


fame  Breadth,  and  their  Height  to  the  Im polls  of  t’ 
Arches,  is  equal  to  their  Breadth  ;  as  the  ArrSpc  l  ^ 
in  Height  the  third  Parc  of  their  Diameter.  '  ^ 

Halls  are  proper  for  the  Solemnizations  of  Weddi  <, 

Balls,  Banquets,  Plays,  &V.  for  which  reafon  if)' 
muft  be  made  much  larger  than  any  other  An  ^ 
ments ;  and  be  contrived,  that  a  numerous  Comm' 
may,  without  Inconvenience,  be  entertained  in  th^ 
and  be  Spectators  of  all  that  paftes.  The  Lenot^.’ 
Halls  fhould  never  exceed  twice  their  Breadth^  b"- 

the  nearer  they  are  to  a  Square,  the  more  uniform 
and  commodious  they  will  be. 

We  mult  not  confound  Halls,  with  Entries \  tjr» 
we  often  give  to  Entries ,  the  Name  of  Halls  \  thouok 
Entries  be  in  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Houfe,  and  iff". 
in  the  upper.  Entries  are  but  a  Sort  of  Landing 
place,  with  which  all  the  other  principal  Parts  obf* 
Houfe  have  a  Communication,  and  where  Perfons 
wait  till  the  Mafter  of  the  Houfe  appears ;  and  after 
the  Galleries ,  are  the  firft  Places  that  prefen t  them, 
felves  to  fuch  as  enter  the  Houfe. 

The  Galleries ,  are  covered  Places  in  a  Houfe 
much  longer  than  broad  ;  which  ferve  to  walk  in* 
If  there  be  but  one,  ’tis  ufually  made  in  the  fare  or 
back  Front  of  an  Edifice ;  if  two,  in  the  Wb?5 

They  are  either  large,  or  fmall,  as  Convenience  and 

the  Quality  of  the  Building ,  may  require  ;  but  they 
fhould  never  be  above  twenty  Foot  broad ;  or  |efs 

than  ten.  The  Galleries  of  the  Louvre  are  magni¬ 
ficent- 


Note,  Favot ,  in  his  Architecture,  derives  the  Word 
Gallery,  from  Gauf  fuppofing  the  Antienc 
Gauls ,  to  have  been  the  Firft  who  ufed  them. 
Nh c od  fetches  it  from  the  French,  Alley,  to  go. 
Others  bring  it  from  Galere ,  Galley,  by  reafon 
it  bears  fome  Refemblance  thereto,  in  Refptcl 
of  Length.  In  the  corrupt  Latin  we  meet  with 
Galilaa ,  for  the  Gallery  of  a  Monaftery. 


The  Rooms  muft  be  diftributed  equally,  on  each  Side 
of  the  Entry,  and  the  Hall ;  and  Care  muft  b:  taken 
that  thofe  on  the  right  Hand,  anfwer  to,  and  be  of 
an  equal  Largenefs,  with  thofe  on  the  left,  whereby 
there  will  be  a  juft  Harmony,  and  Proportion  in  the 
feveral  Parcs  of  the  Edifice;  and  the  Wall  will  be  in 
equal  Proportion  prefled  by  the  Roof:  For  if  the 
Apartments  are  bigger  on  one  Side  the  Edifice,  than 
on  the  other;  in  the  former  Cafe  they  will  refill  the 
Weight  with  Eafe,  becaufe  of  the  Solidity,  and 
Thicknefs  of  the  Walls ;  but  in  the  latter  they  will 
be  too  weak,  which  will  create  great  I  neon  veniencies, 
and  at  laft,  deftroy  the  whole  Strudlure. 

Palladio  fays,  that  in  the  Defign  ing  of  Roomt 
there  are  feven  beautiful  Proportions  ;  for  either  they 
are  made  round  or  fquare;  but  that  the  former  is  now 
entirely  ncgle&ed,  and  laid  afide  ;  or  their  Length 
is  the  Diagonal  of  their  Square  ;  or  of  one  Square, 
and  a  Third  ;  or  a  Square,  and  a  Half ;  or  a  Square, 
and  two  Thirds  ;  or  lallly,  of  two  Squares. 

For  the  Altitude  of  Rooms ,  it  muft  be  taken  from 
the  different  Form  of  the  Cieling ;  which  is  cither 
arched  or  fiat.  If  fiat,  the  Altitude  from  the  Floor  to 
the  Joiftsy  muft  be  in  equal  Proportion  to  their 
Breadth  ;  and  the  Rooms  over  them,  muft  be  a  fixth 
Part  lower  than  thofe  beneath.  If  arched,  as  they 


ufually  are  in  the  firft  Story  (for  this  gives  them  .1 
Grace  and  Beauty,  and  renders  them  lefs  liable  to 
Fire)  their  Altitude,  in  fquare  Rooms ,  is  a  third  Part 
more  than  the  Breadth  ot  the  Rooms.  But  in  thofe, 
where  the  Length  exceeds  the  Breadth;  an  Altitude 
muft  be  fought  equal  to  their  Length,  and  Breadth; 
and  dividing  the  whole  into  two  equal  Parts,  one  ol 
which  will  be  the  ix.idt  Altitude  of  the  Arch.  Ortt 
the  Chambers,  to  be  arched,  be  twelve  Four  m  L.eni'tb* 
and  fix  in  Breadth,  we  mull  add  the  two  Ninn!xjr> 
together,  and  the  Sum  is  eighteen,  which  divided  by 
two,  gives  nine,  and  this  is  the  Altitude  ol  the*  Arch 
required. 

Another  Method  of  finding  the  Alt  itude  of  a  Rw** 
by  Numbers,  is,  by  finding  (after  the  Length,  and 
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, .  r  the  Room  has  been  given)  a  Number 

Breadth  o  Proportion  to  the  Breadch,  as  the 

that  bears  ^  ^  _  which  js  performed  by  rnultipiy- 
Length  £  me  by  the  greater,  and  the.  fquare 
inS’ £  Sft,  will  be  the  Height.  For  E*- 

R°°i  °  hiDDofe  the  Place  to  be  arched  be  nine  Foot 
ample,  WPP  Foot  broad>  the  Altitude  of  the  Arch 

l0-nShe  fix  Foot ;  and  the  fame  Proportion  that  nine 
W‘  °  fix  fix  has  to  four.  But  however  we  muft 

obferve,  that  this  Altitude  cannot  always  be  found  by 

NTobfind  in  Numbers,  another  Altitude,  which 
,  i,  he  lefs,  will  ftill  be  in  Proportion  to  the 
S'  wemuft  firft  have  found  by  the  Length  and 
Bread t h  of  the  Chamber,  its  Altitude,  according  to 
B/  Rule  •  which  in  the  foregoing  lnftance  was 
e  and  having  added  the  Length,  Breadth,  and 
Altitude  together,  we’ll  multiply  the  nine  by  twelve, 
ffiSrSKf  b  fi>  .  Getting  the  Produft,  made  by 
twelve,  under  twelve,  and  the  Produft  made  by  fix, 
under  fix ;  when  this  is  performed  .we’ll multiply  fix 
bv  twelve,  and  fet  the  Produft  thereof,  which  is 
•72  under  9 ;  laftly,  having  found  a  Number,  that 
multiplied  by  9,  produces  72  which  in  this  lnftance 
will  be  eight ;  eight  Foot  muft  be  the  Altitude  of  the 
Arch  Thefe  feveral  Altitudes  have  this  Relation  be¬ 
tween  themfelves,  viz.  that  the  Firft  exceed  the  Se¬ 
cond,  in  the  fame  Ratio,  or  Proportion,  as  the  Se¬ 
cond  exceeds  the  Third.  Each  of  thefe  Altitudes 
may  then  be  ufed,  acccording  to  the  Conveniency 
which  they  give  for  Contrivance  *,  that  various  Room 
of  feveral  Dimenfions  may  be  fo  made,  as  to  have  all 
their  Arches  of  an  equal  Altitude  ;  and  be  at  the 
fame  Time  exactly  proportionate  :  By  this  Means  the 
Chamber  will  look  agreeable,  and  be  very  convenient 
for  the  Floor  above,  which  will  be  upon  a  Level. 
There  are  other  Proportions  for  the  Altitude  of 
Arches,  which  do  not  come  under  any  particular 
Rules  j  and  are  therefore  left  to  the  Architect ,  to  ufe 
them  as  Neceflity  requires. 

For  our  private  Buildings ,  here  in  London ,  the 
Parliament,  after  the  Conflagration,  thought  proper 
to  determine  the  feveral  Proportions  of  the  Apart¬ 
ments,  according  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Houfe,  viz. 
in  Houfes  fronting  By-ftreets  or  Lanes,  of  two  Stories 
high,  befldes  Cellars  and  Garrets  ■,  the  Cellars  ought 
to°be  fix  Foot  and  a  half  high,  if  the  Spring  of  Wa¬ 
ter  binder  not ;  and  the  firft  Story,  nine  Foot  from 
the  Floor  to  the  deling ,  and  the  fecond  Story  as  much. 
That  in  Houfes  fronting  Streets  or  Lanes  of  Note, 
and  the  River  of  Thames ;  which  ought  to  be  three 
Stories  high,  befides  Cellars  and  Garrets 3  the  Cellars 
Humid  be  fix  Foot  and  half  high,  if  the  Springs 
hinder  not  ;  the  firft  Story,  full  ten  Foot  from  the 
Floor  to  the  deling  \  the  Second  ten  Foot  *,  the  Third 
nine  Foot.  That  in  Houfes  fronting  the  high,  and 
principal  Streets,  which  lhall  be  of  four  Stories  high, 
hefuies  Cellars  and  Garrets  •,  the  firft  Story  be  full  ten 
Foot  in  Height,  from  the  Floor  to  the  Cieling  \  the 
Second  ten  Foot  and  an  half,  and  the  Third  nine 
Foot*,  the  Fourth  eight  Foot' and  an  half. 

In  large  Buildings ,  and  fumptuous  Edifices,  the 
Room  arc  arched.  Palladio  reckons  fix  Kinds  of 
Arches  adapted  to  that  Purpofe,  viz .  crofted,  fafei- 
ftted,  fiat,  circular,  grinded,  and  Shell-like  ;  all 
which  are  in  Altitude  one  third  of  the  Breadth  of  the 
Room.  The  four  firft  were  ufed  by  the  Anticncs, 
and  the  two  laft  are  of  the  Invention  of  the  Moderns, 
who  divide  Arches,  into  Circular ,  Elliptical ,  or 
Strait  \  and  fubdivide  the  Circular ,  into  Semicircular , 
Schtmt,  and  Arches  of  the  third  and  fourth  Point. 

Semicircular-  Arches,  are  thofc  which  make  an  cxnfr 
Stmicirrle,  and  have  their  Center  in  the  Middle  of 
tl,(*  Chord  of  the  Arch  ;  called  alfo  by  the  French 
Builders,  Pcrfcft  Arches ,  and  Arches  cn  plaiuc 
('injure.  Scheme- Arches  are  thofc  which  are  Ids  than 
a  Semicircle i  and  confcquently  are  flatter  Arches  *, 
Staining  fume  90  Degrees,  others  70,  and  others 
k°:  Called  alfo  bnperf eft- Arches,  Arches  of  the  third 


and  fourth  Point ,  confifi:  of  two  Arches  of  a  Circle, 
meeting  in  an  Angle  at  the  Top,  and  are  drawn  from 
the  Divifion  of  the  Chords,  into  three  or  four  Parts 
at  Pleafure.  Of  this  Kind,  there  are  many  iri  old 
Gothick  Buildings  \  but  on  Account  of  their  Weak- 
nefs  and  Unfightlinefs,  they  ought,  according  to  Sir 
Henry  Wot  ton,  to  be  for  ever  excluded  out  of  all 
Buildings. 

Elliptical- Arches  con  ft  ft  of  a  Semi-  EUipJis  5  and 
were  formerly  much  ufed,  inftead  of  Mantle-Trees ,  in 
Chimneys.  Thefe  have  commonly  a  Key-flone,  and 
Chaptrcls  or  Impofts.  Strait- Arches  are  thofe  whofe 
upper  and  under  Edges  are  Strait 3  as  in  the  others 
they  are  curved  ;  and  thofe  two  Edges  alfo  parallel, 
and  the  Ends  and  Joints,  all  pointing  towards  a 
Centre.  Thefe  are  principally  ufed  over  Windows, 
Doors,  Ac. 

Circular- Arches ,  are  made  in  fquare  Chambers,  and, 
according  to  Palladio ,  raifcd  in  this  Manner  :  In  the 
Angles  of  the  Room ,  are  left  certain  Mutulcs,  or 
Modillions ,  which  fuftain  the  Semi- circle  of  the  Arch  ; 
which  is  flat  in  the  Middle,  but  more  circular  the 
nearer  it  approaches  the  Angles. 

As  for  the  Cielings  of  our  Rooms,  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  Methods  of  making  them  ;  for  fome  People 
are  very  curious  to  have  them  of  beautiful  and  well 
wrought  Joifts  ;  in  which  Cafe  particular  Care  muft 
be  taken,  that  the  Diftance  between  the  Joifts ,  be 
once  the  Thicknefs  and  a  half  of  the  faid  Joifts ;  fur 
t flat  Diftriburion  will  make  the  deling  very  agreeable, 
and  lb  much  of  the  Wall  will  be  left  between  the 
Ends  of  the  Joifts ,  as  will  fuflice  to  fupport  the 
Weight  over  it ;  but  in  Cafe  they  are  made  at  a  greater 
Diftance,  they  will  look  very  unhand  fume  *,  and  if 
at  a  lefier,  they  will  divide  as  it  were  the  upper  Wall 
from  the  lower  ;  and  if  the  Joifts  fliould  prove  rotten, 
or  by  any  Cafuality  be  fet  on  Fire  j  the  up;  v.  1  Wall 
muft  fall  of  courfe.  Others  are  fond  of  Compart¬ 
ments  made  of  Stucco-Work ,  or  of  Timber  ;  thefe 
they  fill  with  Pi&ures,  fo  that  they  may  be  varioufiy 
decorated,  and  therefore  no  fixed  and  pofitive  Pre¬ 
cepts,  can  be  preferibed  upon  this  Topick.  Though 
thofe  which  are  to  have  a  Picture  in  the  Middle,  -are 
commonly  divided  into  fquare  Pannels  in  the  Corners, 
and  a  large  Circle  in  the  Middle  proper  for  Painting  3 
the  Borders  or  Margin,  being  ornamented  with  Frets 
and  Guilochis . 

Note,  That  Fret  in  Archi tenure,  is  a  Kind  of 
Knot,  or  Ornament  ;  confiding  of  two  Lifts,  or 
Fillets,  varioufiy  interlaced,  or  woven  ;  and 
running  at  parallel  Di dances,  equal  to  their 
Breadth.  A  neccflary  Condition  of  thefe  Frets, 
is,  that  every  Return,  and  Intcrfcdtion,  be  at 
right  Angles.  This  is  fo  indi  (pen  Able,  that  they 
have  no  Beauty  without  it j  but  become  perfect¬ 
ly  Gothick.  Sometimes  the  Fret  confifts  but  of  a 
fingle  Fillet  *,  which  if  well  managed,  may  be 
made  to  fill  its  Space  exceedingly  well.  The 
Antients  made  great  Ufe  of  thefe  Frets  \  the 
Places  they  were  chiefly  applied  on,  were  even, 
flat  Members,  or  parts  of  Buildings ,  as  the  Faces 
of  the  Corona,  and  Eaves  of  Cornices  ;  under 
the  Roofs,  Soffits,  (Ac.  on  the  Plinths  of  Bales, 
Ac.  The  Appellation  was  occafroned  hence, 
that  the  French  Word  Frette ,  littoral ly  fignified 
the  Timber- work  of  a  Roof,  which  confifis 
chiefly  of  Beams,  Rafters,  Ac.  laid  a-ernfs  each 
other  and  as  it  were  fretted.  Frets  and  Guilochis 
are  fynonimous.  Thefe  OinarnriHB,  though 
fmall,  if  they  be  well  ad  jutted,  are  very  pleafmg. 
They  are  frequently  uferl  in  Pidluic- frames. 
Soffits,  of  Arches,  and  on  Architraves,  and 
foinetimes  on  FafthRs,  and  the  Plinths  of 
Bafes,  if  the  other  Members  be  carved. 

As  we  have  left  our  Chimneys  without  Ornaments , 
we’ll  return  to  them,'. and  have  (hem  decorated ,  each 
with  its  Chimney- Piece  3  which  is  a  Compofuicn  of 
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certain  Mouldings,  of  Wood  or  Stone,  (landing  on 
the  Forefide  of  the  Jambs,  and  coming  over  the  Man¬ 
tle-tree. 

Chimney- Pieces  mud  be  made  larger,  or  /mailer,  in 
Proportion  to  the  Size  of  the  Rooms  where  they  are 
intended.  As  for  the  various  Ornaments  of  Chimney- 
Pieces. ,  they  are  at  the  TFfcreiion  of  the  Architect, 
provided  they  prove  anfwerable  to  the  ocher  Orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Rooms. 

Our  Floors  are  to  be  of  Earth,  B:  ick°.  Stones,  or 
Timber.  Palladio  obferves,  that  Brick  Pavements 
are  very  ornamental ,  and  (Irike  the  Eye  agreeably ,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  Variety  of  Colours  which  they 
borrow  from  the  various  Sorts  of  Earth  of  which  they 
are  compos’d,  as  from  the  various  Forms  which  may 
be  given  them.  He  obferves,  further,  that  the  Floors 
of  Chambers  are  but  feldom  made  of  natural  Stones , 
iince  they  are  too  cold  in  Winter  \  but  that  they  are 
agreeable  enough  in  Galleries ,  and  Apartments  for  pub- 
lick  Entertainments . 

Carpenters  never  floor  their  Booms  with  Boards  till 
the  Carcafe  is  fee  up,  and  alto  inclos’d  with  Walls, 
left  the  Weather  Zhou  Id  wrong  the  Flooring ;  yet  they 
generally  rough  plane  their  Boards  for  the  Flooring , 
before  they  begin  any  Thing  elfe  abouc  the  Building , 
chat  they  may  let  them  by  to  dry,  and  feafon ;  which 
is  done  in  the  moft  careful  Manner. 

It  mu  ft  be  obferv’d,  that  fuch  Chambers  as  areupon 
the  fame  Story ,  mtift  have  their  Pavements  level ,  and 
fo  as  that  the  Th»efholds  of  the  Doors  may  be  no  higher 
than  the  reft  of  the  Plan  of  the  Rooms  ;  and  if  any 
little  Room ,  or  Clofet ,  fhould  not  rife  to  that  Height, 
the  Remainder  mull  be  lupply’d  with  a  Mezarin ,  or 
falfe  deling. 

Leaving  the  reft  of  the  Work  of  the  Houfe,  which 
is  not  properly  the  Province  of  an  Architect,  to  Plaif- 
terers ,  Carpenters ,  Joiners ,  &c.  we’ll  go  from  our 
Houfe  in  Town,  into  the  Country ,  to  chufe,  on  the 
Elate  we  have  lately  purchas’d,  fome  pleating,  health¬ 
ful,  and  commodious  Situation ,  to  build  a  Country  - 
Houfe  \  which  mu  ft  be,  as  near  as  pofiible,  towards 
the  Center  of  our  Eft  ate ,  that  but  with  a  moderate 
Fatigue  we  may  view  the  whole,  whenever  we  think 
proper,  (which,  confidcring  the  Extent  of  an  Author's 
Efiatc ,  will  not  be  very  difficult)  and  make  Improve¬ 
ments  round  about  it;  as  alfo,  that  the  Tenants  and 
Labourers  may  bring  the  Growth  of  it  to  our  own 
I-Ioufe  with  the  greater  Facility,  in  which  they  have 
been,  hitherto,  very  negligent.  If  the  Houfe  can  be 
built  near  a  River ,  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  irs 
Beauty  and  Convent  emy  ;  becaufe,  by  that  Means,  not 
only  the  Product  o(  the  Land  can  be  the  more  eatily 
convey'd,  at  all  Times,  by  Water ,  to  the  City,  and 
that  the  Water  ir  felf  will  ferve  the  Purpofes  of  the 
Houfe  and  Cattle  ;  but  it  will  render  the  Profpedl  much 
mo«e  agreeable ,  mightily  refrelh  the  Air  in  Summer, 
and  with  great  Advantage ,  as  well  as  Ornament,  water 
the  Fields ,  Gardens ,  &c.  But  in  cafe  the  Situation 
cannot  be  near  a  navigable  River ,  yet  let  it  be  near 
fome  Brock ,  or  other  running  Water ,  and  as  dillanc  as 
conveniently  can  be  from  dead  and  jldgnant  Waters  ; 
becaufe  ihcfe  are  environ'd  with  a  turbid,  thick,  and 
heavy  Atmnfphcrc,  which  renders  the  Place  unhealthy  \ 
which  can  be  ralily  avoided  in  elevated  and  agreeable 
Places ,  where  the  Air,  being  free,  is  in  a  perpetual 
M'.ti. n  \  and  the  Earth,  through  its  Declivity,  purg’d 
irom  all  Damps,  and  noxious  Vapours. 

It  is  not  advifeable  to  build  in  Valleys  inclos’d  by 
Mountains  \  becaufe  Houfes  will  lie  conceal’d  in  fuch 
Pl.io-s,  bcfulcs  (he  Difudvantugc  ol  their  having  no 
dillanc  Pr<f pells,  and  not  being  conlpicuous  10  the 
Eyes  of  others  ;  by  which  means,  all  their  Beauty  is 
loll,  befi  les  th  ir  being,  in ’d!  Ref  pedis  prejudicial  to 
Health.  Iking  then  dcrermn  d  to  build  upon  an  Emi¬ 
nem  e,  w<d!l  chufe  fuch  a  Situation  as  is  expos’d  to  the 
moft  temperate  Region  of  the  Air,  and  is  neither  al¬ 
ways  over  Jhadow'd  by  higher  Hills,  nor  /torch'd,  ns  it 
were,  with  two  Suns,  by  the  ReOrdlion  of  the  real 
one  Irom  fome  adjacent  Rock;  for  in  either  of  chcfe 
Cafes  it  becomes  an  incommodious  Habitation.  But  if 


we  cannot  avoid  building  on  low  Ground ,  we  mnf \c 
the  fir  ft  Floor  above  the  Ground  the  higher,  to  ju  ] 
what  we  want  to  fink  in  our  Cellar  in  theGf'  a 
for  in  fuch  low,  and  moift  Grounds ,  it  conduces^!* 
to  the  Dryncfs  and  Healthinefs  of  the  Air,  to  h 
Cellars  under  the  Houfe ,  fo  that  the  Floors  be  „ 
and  ciel’d  underneath.  Houfes  built  too  high' pj 1 
ces  obvious  to  the  Winds,  and  not  well  defended^ 
Hills,  or  Trees ,  require  more  Materials  to  build  tL  ? 
and  alfo  more  Reparations  to  maintain  them  *,  and  ^ 
not  fo  commodious  to  the  Inhabitants  as  thofe  wPk 
have  thofe  Advantages.  Ic 

As  for  the  Diilribuuion  of  the  Apartments,  in  Cm 
Houfes ,  Ms  made  in  the  fame  Manner  as  in  Cic 
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the  numerous  Companies  he  is  to  entertain,  and^the 
Number  of  his  Servants.  On  both  Sides  of  the  C%; 
(the  Houfe  being  in  the  Front)  may  be  built,  rhe  ^ 
hies.  Cellars ,  Granaries ,  and  fuch  other  comiiodfa 
Places ,  for  (he  Service  of  the  Houfe.  ‘ 

Palladio  gives  us  the  Defer i prion  of  a  Seat  wh:4 
himfeJf  calls  beautiful,  eredled  by  Marco  Zeno,  at  Cn. 
falto ,  in  the  Trivigian  ;  which  I  propofc  as  a  MM 
to  my  Readers.  It  flands  upon  a  Bafement,  which  for* 
rounds  the  whole  Edifice,  equal  with  the  Floors  or  the 
Rooms ,  which  are  all  arch’d.  The  Arches  offot 
fquare  Rooms  are  grinded  in  the  Angles  about  the 
Windows  thofe  of  the  Clofet s,  or  Rooms  near  the 
Galleries ,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Hall,  are  fafmtd, 
The  Hall  and  Galleries  are  arch’d  of  an  equal  Alti¬ 
tude,  and  are  hkewife,  both  of  them,  higher  than 
the  Rooms.  The  fame  celebrated  Architect  gives  us, 
like  wife,  this  other  Defcription  of  another  Vilk,  cr 
Seat ,  fuuate  at  Bagnolo  in  the  Vicentine ,  and  which  I 
would  take  for  the  Model  of  mine.  On  both  Sides 
of  the  Court  are  the  Stables ,  Cellars ,  Granaries ,  &c. 
the  Columns  of  the  Portico's  are  of  the  Dorick  Or¬ 
der,  (tho’  I  would  have  mine  of  the  Corinthian ,  as 
more  magnificent ,  and  not  appearing  fo  heavy)  the 
Floor  of  the  firft  Chamber  is  rais’d  feven  Foot  above 
the  Ground,  under  which  is  the  Kitchen,  and  other 
Places  which  belong  to  the  Servants.  The  Mb 
arch'd,  its  Altitude  being  equal  to  its  Breadth,  and 
one  Half  more,  the  Arches  of  the  Galleries  have  alio 
the  fame  Proportion.  The  Chambers  are  ciel’d,  and  as 
high  as  they  are  broad ;  the  large  ft  are  a  Square,  and 
two  Thirds  long;  the  others  are  but  a  Square  and  a 
Flalf. 

The  principal  Care  of  the  Architect,  in  this  Ediftt, 
which  is  but  of  one  Story,  was  to  have  the  Stairs 
which  lead  to  it  very  commodioufty  plac’d;  as  for  the 
Back- Stairs,  and  thofe  which  ferve  only  for  the  Offices 
underneath,  or  for  the  Granaries,  and  other  fuch  Pla¬ 
ces  above,  they  are  not  fo  carefully  adapted  for  the 
Reception  of  a  clearer  Light ;  as  being  not  reckon’d 
among  the  principal  Stories;  for  if  they  were,  Care 
fhould  alfo  be  taken  to  manage  them  fo  as  to  be  very 
light  fome,  and  in  convenient  Places. 

An  Architect  is  often  fo  much  confin’d  by  the  Dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  Irregularity  of  the  Situation ,  that  he  has 
not  free  Room  to  build  with  that  Regularity  and  ElcgoKt 
he  could  wiih,  and  is  forc’d  to  deviate  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Rules,  and  form  to  himfelf  new  ones,  to  render 
his  Edifice  commodious  and  agreeable,  not  with  (landing 
the  Scantinefs  of  the  Ground,  and  the  Irregularity  of 
the  Situation.  Palladio ,  who  was  not  a  Stranger  to 
thofe  Sort  of  Difficulties,  prefen ts  us  with  fome  De- 
figns  of  his  own  Invention,  which  can  be  a  very  great 
Help  to  Architects,  on  fuch  Occafions, 

The  firft  is  of  a  Building  in  the  Form  of  a  P}r(t\ 
mid  \  the  B.ifis  thereof  makes  the  principal  Front  fit 
the  Houfe,  which  has  three  Orders  of  Pillars,  Dodd* 
Jonick,  and  Corinthian ,  The  Vefiibule  is  fquare,  mid 
the  Arch  thereof,  whole  Height  and  Breadth  is  equal* 
is  fup ported  by  four  Pillars ;  on  each  Side  are  two 
Chambers,  the  Length  whereof  is  a  Square  and  two 
Thirds ;  each  of  them  has  a  Clofet,  and  a  I  mall  Stan 9 
Cafe,  to  go  up  to  the  Mrzaninos.  Me  places  two 
Chambers,  a  Square  and  a  Half  long,  at  the  End<> 
the  Entry,  with  two  Clofet s ,  contiguous  to  them.  ^ 
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r.  Proportion,  with  their  Stairs  to  the  Meza- 
tf!e  U  contrives  a  Hall  a  Square  and  two  Thirds 
vinos.  Columns  equal  to  thofe  of  the  Veftibule. 
long,  .  -  a  Gallery,  on  both  Sides  whereof  he 

Out-Stairs ,  and  at  fome  Diftance  a  Yard, 

•  aCG  Side  of  which  is  the  Kitchen.  The  Chambers 
in  rh*  fecond  Story  are  to  be  twenty  Foot  high,  and 

1Jhnfe  in  the  third  eighteen  ;  each  of  the  Halls  to  be 
t*10,.  ^  aS  the  Roof,  and  level  with  the  Chambers  of 

aj*  ffcond  Story  \  the  Halls  with  fome  Balconies ,  or 

r  'dors  for  the  Accommodation  of  the  Company, 

rtpublick  Feafts,  or  Entertainments.  _ 

The  fecond  is  for  a  Hoiife  in  Venice,  the  principal 
vmt  whereof  has  three  Orders  of  Pillars,  the  Ionick, 

the  Corinthian,  and  the  Compoflte  The  Veftibule  pro- 
:  n.  outwatds,  and  is  adorn’d  with  tour  Pil- 

brs  equal  to,  and  like  thofe  of  the  Front.  The 
Chamber) ,  which  are  on  the  Wings,  are  arch’d,  after 
his  firft  Manner :  Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  fmal- 
ler  Chambers,  and  Clofets,  with  Stairs  to  go  up  to 
the  Mezaninos:  At  the  End  of  the  Entry  there  is  a 
Pa/Ta^e  into  a  fecond  Hall ,  which  has  a  little  Court 
on  one  Side,  by  which  it  receives  its  Light  j  and  the 
principal  Stair- Cafe,  on  an  elliptical  Form  on  the  o- 
ther  and  open  in  the  Middle,  with  Pillars  all  round, 
that*  fupport  the  Steps .  At  fome  Diftance  there  is 
another  Paflage  for  an  Entrance  into  a  Gallery ,  the 
pillars  whereof  are  Ionick ,  and  equal  to  thofe  of  the 
Veftibule.  There  is  an  Apartment,  like  thofe  at  the 
Entry,  on  each  Side  of  this  Gallery,  but  that  Apart¬ 
ment  which  is  on  the  left  Hand  is  in  a  Place  which 
contracts  it  a  little  more.  There  is  likewife  a  Court 
hard  by,  adorn’d  quite  round  with  Pillars,  forming  a 
Corridor ,  which  ferves  for  the  Apartment  of  the  Wo¬ 
men,  in  which  they  cook ,  and  which,  for  that  Reafon, 
ought  to  be  backwards.  The  upper  Part  is  like  the 
lower  one,  the  Hall  excepted,  which  is  above  the  En¬ 
try,  has  no  Pillars,  and  is  rais’d  to  the  Roof,  having 
a  Corridor  that  is  level  to  the  Chambers  in  the  third 
$10))",  and  might,  likewife,  ferve  the  upper  Win¬ 
dows,  this  Hall  having  two  Rows  of  them.  The 
Floor  of  the  lefier  Hall  is  of  the  fame  Height  with 
th t  Arches  of  the  fecond  Chambers,  thofe  being  23 
Foot  high.  The  Doors  and  Windows  dire&ly  perpen¬ 
dicular  over  one  another,  and  the  Wall  bearing  its 
Proportion  of  the  Weight.  The  Cellar s.  Laundries , 
and  other  Offices,  to  be  under  Ground. 

The  fame  celebrated  Architect  has  feveral  other 
draughts  of  the  fame  Kind,  which,  for  Brevity  Sake, 
l  forbear  mentioning,  ihefe  two  being  fufficient  to 
give  an  lnfight  into  thofe  Sorts  of  Buildings  wherein 
an  Architect  is  confin’d  to  the  Situation ,  and  wants 
Room  for  a  regular  Edifice. 

As  the  building  of  Houfes,  and  Places  to  flicker 
Mankind  againft  the  Injuries  of  the  Seafons,  and  the 
Inclemency  of  the  Air,  is  of  a  far  greater  Antiquity 
than  the  building  of  Temples,  and  Churches,  fince  in 
the  World’s  Infancy,  and  a  long  while  afterwards, 
and  even  now,  among  feveral  eaftern  and  wcjlern  Na¬ 
tion^  the  Divinity  is  ador’d  in  open  Fields,  and  the 
religious  Worfhip  is  not  confin’d  within  the  narrow 
Limits  of  fcanty  Walls, fince  our  new  Apoftlcs  feem  in¬ 
clinable  to  revive  that  antient  Manner  of  religious 
lVorJhip\  it  cannot  appear  furprizing,  that  we  have 
taken  Care  to  lodge  our  felves,  and  build  our  own 
Houfes,  before  thofe  which  among  us  Chrtjlians  arc 
confecrated  to  the  Service  of  the  true  God’,  of  which, 
Jjotwithftanding,  we  are  a  going  to  give  the  feveral 

Bimcnjions, 

Thofe  Sort  of  Edifices  have  alternately  been  call’d 
Temples,  or  Churches,  but  moft  commonly  Churches, 
among  us  Chrifiians . 

A  Church  is  defin’d,  by  Davilcr,  a  large  oblong 
Rftfice,  in  Form  of  a  Ship,  with  Nave ,  Choir,  IJles , 
Appels,  Belfries,  &c. 

Palladio  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  moft  agreeable, 
wd  moft  regular  Forms  a  Church  can  be  nude  in,  are 

and  the  triangular  *  and,  again,  of  thefe 
f|W°r  n  ch!,fcs  t^c  rour*d  Form  as  the  moll  perfect,  for 
lc  Mowing  Rcafons :  1,  Bccaufe,  fays  he,  the  round 


Form  alone*  among  all  Figures,  is  fimple,  uniform,  * 
equal,  ftrong,  and  moft  capacious  \  and  therefore  cari 
contain  a  greater  Multitude  of  People.  2.  That  its 
being  included  in  a  Circle,  wherein  neither  End  nor 
Beginning  can  be  found  ;  having  all  its  Parts  alike, 
and  each  of  them  partaking  of  the  Figure' of  the 
'whole,  and  the  Extream  in  every  Part  being  equally 
diftant  from  the  Center  5  it  is  therefore  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  Figure  to  denote  the  Unity,  EfTence,  Uniformity 
andjufticeof  God . 

Churches,  according  jto  the  fame  Author,  fhouid 
have  large  Portico's ,  with  greater  Columns  than  are 
requifite  in  common  Buildings.  The  Orders  of  the 
Columns  fhouid  be  as  beautiful  as  poflible,  and  eacli 
Order  ought  to  have  its  own  proper  and  convenient 
Decoration.  Churches  fhouid  alfo  be  made  of  the 
choiceft,  and  moft  valuable  Materials,  that  the  Divi¬ 
nity  may  be  honour'd  with  the  Forms,  Decorations, 
and  Materials,  as  much  as  poflible.  White,  of  all 
Colours,  continues  Palladio,  is  the  moft  fuitable  to 
Temples  *,  becaufe  the  Purity  of  it,  exprefs’d  in  the 
Purity  of  Life,  is  highly  acceptable  to  the  Almighty. 
But  in  cafe  they  mull  be  painted,  there  ought  to  be 
no  Pictures  in  them  that  may,  in  the  leaft,  tend  to 
the  Alienation  of  Man’s  Mind  from  the  Contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  Divinity. 

Thefe  are  Palladio' s  general  Obfervations  on  the 
Structure  of  Temples,  from  which  he  enters  into  Par¬ 
ticulars,  with  regard  to  the  Compartments  of  Churches , 
confidering  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  all  their 
Parts  fhouid  correfpond  together,  and  have  fuch  a  Pro¬ 
portion,  that  there  be  none  of  them  by  which  the 
whole  may  not  be  meafur’d,  as  well  as  every  indivi¬ 
dual  Part.  But,  however,  as  he  fuppofes  the  round 
and  quadrangular  Forms  the  two  moft  regular,  he  con¬ 
fines  himfelf  to  give  us  the  neceffary  Dire&ions  and 
Rules  follow’d  by  theAntients  in  the  building  of  thofe 
two  Kinds  of  Temples. 

The  Diameter  of  the  whole  Space  which  the  Temple 
was  to  take  up,  is  divided  into  three  equal  Parcs  5 
one  whereof  Is  given  to  the  Steps,  that  is,  the  Afcent 
of  the  Floor  \  and  two  remain’d  for  the  Temple  it  felf, 
and  the  Columns,  which  are  plac’d  upon  Pedeftals, 
and  with  their  Bafes  and  Capitals,  are  as  high  as  the 
Diameter  of  the  leaft  Courfe  of  the  Steps,  and  a  tenth 
Parc  as  thick  as  they  are  high.  The  Architraves, 
Freezes,  and  other  Decorations,  are  made  according 
to  the  Rules  given  in  our  Treatife  of  ArchitePLire. 

But  fuch  Temples  as  are  made  with  a  Nave,  are  ei¬ 
ther  wing’d  round,  or  made  with  a  Portico  only  in  the 
Front.  The  Compartments  of  fuch  as  are  wing’d 
round,  are  as  follows : 

Two  Courfes  of  Steps  are  made  quite  round,  and 
the  Pedeftals  are  fet  upon  them,  and  upon  thefe  the 
Columns.  The  Wings  are  a  fifth  Part  of  the  Diame¬ 
ter  of  the  Temple,  taking  the  Diameter  from  the  in¬ 
ner  Part  of  the  Pedeftals.  The  Columns  areas  long 
as  the  Cell  is  large,  being  a  tenth  Part  as  thick  as  they 
are  long.  The  Cupola  is  to  be  rais’d  above  the  Archi¬ 
trave,  Freeze,  and  Cornice  of  the  Wings,  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  Half  of  the  whole  Work.  The  Co¬ 
lumns,  which  begin  from  the  Floor,  and  confequently 
are  without  Pedeftals,  render  the  Temple  more  pom¬ 
pous  and  majeftick ;  Pedeftals,  befides,  obflruding 
the  going  into  the  Temple .  If  a  Portico  be  erected  in 
the  Front  only  of  a  round  Temple ,  it  muft  be  made  as 
•long  as  the  Nave  is  large,  or  an  eighth  Part  lefs  j  and 
tho*  it  may  be  made  fhorter,  yet  it  muft,  however, 
never  be  Ihorter  than  three  Quarters  of  the  Breadth  of 
the  Church 5  nor  muft  it  ever  be  made  broader  than  a 
third  Part  of  its  Length. 

In  quadrangular  Temples,  the  Portico's  in  the  Front 
are  to  be  made  as  long  as  the  Temple  is  broad,  and  if 
the  Manner  be  Eujlylos ,  ( i.c .  whofe  Columns  have 
proper  and  convenient  Intervals)  which  is  the  moft 
elegant  nnd  beautiful,  the  Compartments  muft  be 
made  in  this  Manner :  If  the  Profpe£l  be  of  four  Co¬ 
lumns,  the  whole  Front  of  the  Temple  (omitting  the 
Projedtureof  the  Bafes  of  the  Columns  in  the  Cornet  s) 
muft  be  divided  into  eleven  Parts  and  a  Half',  one 
5  L  wheteof 
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whereof  might  be  call’d  a  Module ,  or  the  Standard 
whereby  the  other  Parts  are  to  be  meafur’d  ;  four 
whereof  are  to  be  given  to  the  Columns,  if  they  be 
one  Module  thick  ;  three  to  the  middle  Intercolum- 
nation  ;  and  four  and  a  Half  to  the  other  two ;  that 
is,  two  and  a  Quarter  to  each.  But  in  cafe  the  Front 
has  fix  Columns,  it  mult  be  then  divided  into  eighteen 
Parts-,  if  eight,  into  twenty-four  and  a  Half;  and  if 
ten,  into  thirty-one;  giving  always  one  of  thefe  Parts 
to  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Columns,  three  to  the  middle 
Void,  and  two  and  a  Half  to  each  of  the  other.  The 
Height  of  the  Columns  muft  be  manag’d  according 
as  they  are  either  Ionick  or  Corinthian. 

The  Ante-Temple  was  beyond  the  Portico ,  and  the 
Nave  after  the  former.  The  Breadth  was  divided  into 
four  Parts,  and  the  Length  of  the  Temple  confided  of 
eight  fuch ;  five  whereof  were  given  to  the  Length 
of  the  Nave,  including  the  Wall  wherein  the  Door 
is ;  and  the  other  three  remain’d  to  the  Ante-Temple , 
which  has  two  Wings  of  Walls  on  its  Side,  continu’d 
to  the  Wall  of  the  Cell.  At  the  End  of  thefe  are 
made  two  Ante's ,  that  is,  two  Pi! afters  as  thick  as  the 
Columns  of  the  Portico's  ;  and  fince  between  thefe 
Wings  there  may  be  a  greater  or  lefs  Space,  if  the 
larger  be  twenty  Foot,  there  ought  to  be  two  Columns 
put  between  the  faid  Pilafters,  nay,  more,  if  there 
fhould  be  Occafion,  diredlly  oppofite  to  the  Columns 
of  the  Portico.  The  Ufe  of  them  is  to  feparate  the 
Ante-Temple  from  the  Portico  ;  and  the  three,  or  more 
Voids,  that  will  be  between  the  Pilafters,  muft  be 
clos’d  with  Pannels  of  Wood,  or  Marble;  the  necef- 
fary  Opening,  however,  muft  be  left  for  entering  into 
the  Ante-Temple .  But  if  the  Breadth  exceeds  forty 
Foot,  there  muft  be  other  Columns  plac’d  within, 
over-againft  chofe  between  the  Pilafters ;  and  they  muft 
be  made  as  high  as  thofe  without,  tho*  not  quite  fo 
thick  ;  for  the  open  Air  will  take  away  from  the 
Thicknefs  of  thofe  without,  and  the  Inclofure  will  not 
let  the  Smalnefs  of  thofe  within  be  feen,  fo  that  they 
will  appear  equal. 

Thus  the  Antients  (according  to  Vitruvius)  order’d 
the  Compartments  of  their  Temples ,  which  had  always 
Portico's  to  them,  to  fhelter  the  People,  who  waited 
for  the  Hour  of  the  Sacrifice,  againft  the  Injuries  of 
the  IV eather.  But  we  Cbriftians ,  not  regarding  whe¬ 
ther  the  Port ico  furrounds  the  Temple,  or  not,  build 
our  Churches  much  like  the  antient  Bofilica's,  or  Court 
of  Juft  ice,  with  Portico's  within  ;  the  Reafon  where¬ 
of  is,  (as  I  have  obferv’d  in  my  Treatife  of  Architec¬ 
ture)  that  the  firft  who  embrac’d  the  Chriftian  Reli¬ 
gion  us’d  to  meet  for  Fear  of  the  Gentiles ,  in  the  Ba- 
fiticcC s  of  private  Perfons;  and  obferving,  afterwards, 
that  this  Form  was  very  convenient,  becaufe  the  Altar 
could  be  plac’d  in  the  Room  of  the  Tribunal  to  great 
Advantage,  and  that  the  Choir  could  ftand  round  the 
Altar  in  good  Order,  while  the  remaining  Part  might 
hold  the  People,  they  have  not  thought  proper  to  al¬ 
ter  it  fince. 

Some  Authors  pretend,  that  the  Choir ,  in  the  Chri¬ 
ftian  Churches ,  was  not  feparated  from  the  Nave  till 
the  Time  of  Confirm  tine ;  that  from  that  Time  the 
Choir  was  rail’d  in  with  a  Balluftrade,  with  Curtains 
drawn  over,  not  to  be  open’d  till  after  the  Confecra- 
tion.  That  in  the  12th  Century  they  began  to  inclofe 
the  Choir  with  Walls,  but  the  antient  Balluftrades 
have  been  fince  reftor’d,  out  of  a  View  to  the  Beauty 
cA  Architecture.  In  Nunneries,  the  Choir  is  a  large 
Hall,  adjoining  to  the  Body  of  the  Church ,  feparated 
by  a  Grate,  where  the  Religious  fign  the  Office. 

Moft  of  the  Chriftian  Churches  have  been  made, 
for  a  confiderable  Number  of  Centuries,  in  the  Form 
of  a  Crofs ;  becaufe  in  that  Form  they  reprefent  to 
Fatten  gers,  that  Wood  on  which  our  Blefled  Saviour 
was  crucified.  In  that  Part  which  makes  the  Foot  of 
the  Crofs,  is  the  Entrance  over-againft  the  great 
Altar,  and  the  Choir ;  and  in  the  two  Ides  extending 
like  Arms  on  each  Sides,  arc  two  other  Entrances,  or 
two  Altars.  Palladio ,  though  not  a  very  great  Admirer 
of  Churches,  in  the  Form  of  a  Crofs,  has,  not  with - 

Handing,  built  that  oi  St.  George,  at  Venice ,  in  that 
Form, 


There  are  Churches  in  a  Greek- Crofs  \  and  off 
in  a  Latin  Crofs.  Churches  in  a  Greek -Crof  ^ 
thofe  where  the  Length  of  the  Tranfverfe  part,  ^  c 
to  that  of  the  Nave;  fo  called,  becaufe  moft  of  ' 
great  Churches  are  built  in  this  Form.  Churched 
a  Latin- Crofs,  are  thofe  whole  Nave  are  longer  t\  ^ 
the  Crofs  Part,  as  moft  of  our  antient  Churches  ^ 
There  are  alfo  Churches  in  Rotundo ,  which 
thofe,  whofe  Plan  is  a  perfect  Circle ;  and  which  ** 
Palladio's  Opinion,  are  the  more  beautiful,  commo* 
dious,  and  regular.  In  all  thefe  different  Sorts  0f 
Churches ;  the  Dimenfions,  with  Refpetft  t0  their 
Breadth,  Length,  the  Heighth,  and  Bignefs  of  the 
Pillars;  their  different  Orders,  &c.  fhould  be  ob 
ferved  as  above  preferibed  ;  avoiding  as  much  as 
poffible,  their  having  too  great  a  Number  of  mon- 
ftrous  Columns  in  the  Nave ;  which  is  a  choakin* 
Imperfe&ion,  in  our  Church  of  St.  Paul's  in  London0 
The  Form  of  the  antient  Greek  Churches,  when  they 
had  all  their  Parts,  was  as  follows ;  Firft  was  a  Porch 
or  Portico,  called  the  Vaunt- Nave,  adorned 

with  Columns  on  the  Outfide,  and  on  the  Infide 
furrounded  with  a  Wall ;  in  the  Middle  whereof  was 
a  Door,  through  which  they  paffed  into  a  fecond 
Portico.  The  Firft  of  thefe  Portico’s  was  defigned  for 
the  Energumeni,  and  Penitents  in  the  firft  Stage  of 
their  Repentance.  The  Second  was  much  longer, 
defigned  for  Penitents  of  the  fecond  Clafs,  and  the 
Catechumens ;  and  hence  called  vccfaZ,  Ferula,,  be- 
caufe  thofe  placed  in  it,  began  to  be  fubjett  to  the Dif- 
cipline  of  the  Chut ch:  Thefe  two  Portico’s  took  up 
about  one  third  of  the  Space  of  the  Church.  From 
the  fecond  Portico,  they  paffed  into  the  Nave, 
which  took  up  near  another  third  of  the  Church.  In 
the  middle,  or  at  one  Side  of  the  Nave ,  was  the 
Ambo  5  where  the  Deacons,  and  Priefts,  read  the 
Gofpel,  and  preached.  The  Nave  was  defigned  for 
the  Reception  of  the  People,  who  here  aftifted  at 
the  Liturgy .  Near  the  Entrance  of  this,  was  the 
Baptiftery,  or  Font.  Beyond  the  Nave  was  the 
Choir  xpi&i  fet  wkh  Scats,  and  round  5  the  firft 
Seat,  on  the  Right,  next  the  Sanctuary,  being  for 
the  Chan  tor,  or  Choragus.  From  the  Choir,  they 
afeended  by  Steps  to  the  San&uary  ;  which  was  en¬ 
tered  at  three  Doors.  The  Sanctuary  had  three  Ap- 
fides  in  its  Length  ;  a  great  one  in  the  Middle;  un¬ 
der  which  was  the  Alrar,  covered  with  a  Baldachin 
fupported  by  four  Columns.  Under  each  of  the  Ml 
Apfides,  was  a  Kind  of  Table,  or  Cupboard,  in 
Manner  of  a  Buffet ;  at  this  prefent  Time,  inthefti* 
man  Catholick  Churches,  called  Tabernacuhm ,  la- 
bernacle. 


Note,  That  Am  no,  or  Ambon ,  was  a  Kind  of  Pul¬ 
pit,  or  Defk,  in  the  antient  Churches,  and  is 
yet  fo  in  the  Roman  Catholick  ;  afeended  to,  by 
feveral  Seeps,  where  the  Subdeacon  reads,  or  fines 
the  Epiftles,  and  the  Deacon  the  Gofpel ;  with 
this  Difference,  that  the  Gofpel  is  read  at  the 
Top  of  the  Ambo,  and  the  Epiftlc,  a  Step  lower. 
Some  Authors  take  the  Apfis,  to  have  been  that 
part  of  the  Church,  wherein  the  Clergy  fate,  and 
the  Altar  was  placed  ;  that  it  was  of  an  kenjt- 
fpherical  Figure,  and  confifted  of  two  Parts,  the 
Choir,  and  the  Sanftuary.  That  the  former  ni 
Seats,  or  Stalls  placed  around  it ;  wherein  the 
Ecclefia flicks  were  difpofed.  That  in  the  Midi  ^ 
or  farthell  Part,  was  the  Bifhop’s  Throne ;  ant 
that  the  Sandhmry  was  the  oppofite  Encl»  ncx 
the  Nave  ;  from  which  it  was  feparated  by  a 
Grate.  Others  pretend  that  the  Apfis  ,  h  111  or 
particularly  uled  for  the  Bifliops- Seat,  or  Vir.0i\f’ 
in  antient  Churches :  This  was  moft  particuia  y 
called  Apfis  Gradata ,  becaufe  railed  on  tcP 
above  the  ordinary  Stalls.  Baldachin,  'V!js  * 
Piece  of  Architecture,  in  form  of  a  Canopy*  1 
ported  with  Columns,  and  lerving  as  a  Crown 

Covering  to  the  Altar, 

There  is  a  Place  added  to  our  Churches, 

joparau» 
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have  not 
Porphyry 


c  mnted  from  the  reft,  called  the  Sacrify,  or  Veftry  5 
eP  rhp  Veftments  belonging  to  the  Pnefts,  are  de- 
.  as  a]f0  the  VelTels,  the  Sacred  Books,  and 

P°  l)te  »-her  Things,  as  are  made  ufe  of  in  divine  Ser- 
* .  °tIie  priefts  like  wife,  drefling  themfelves  there. 
fZirs  «»d  Steeples  are  alfo  raifed  ;  wherein  Bells  are 
t  ro  fummon  People  to  their  publick  Devotions  ; 

England,  to  divert  a  Set  of  idle  Fellows. 

Palladio  gives  us  the  Defcription  of  a  Church ,  cal¬ 
led  the  Baptifm  of  Conftantine ,  and  which  is  at  St. 
rfohn  de  Later an,  at  Rome ;  which  he  fuppofes  to 
1  ve  been  built  of  the  Spoils,  and  Ruins  of  antient 
Fabricks :  As  learned  Authors  believe  the  Defign 
beautiful,  and  the  Decorations  very  well  carved*, 
m  jnferC  jc  here,  for  the  Benefit  of  Architects ,  who 

Palladio's  Works.  The  Columns  are  of 

rorvwjy  and  of  the  CmP°J**e  °rder  :  The  Bafe  is  a 

Compound  of  the  At  tick,  and  lonick,  but  inftead  of 
two  Aftra^als,  which  are  made  between  the  Scotias 
in  the  lonick ;  this  has  one  only,  which  takes  up  the 
Room  of  two:  All  thefe  Members  are  beautifully 
carved,  and  have  fine  Intaglias.  The  Bafes  of  the 
Columns,  in  the  Portico,  are  embeliilh’d  with  Leaves, 
running  up  along  the  Shaft  of  the  Column ;  and 
though  the  Shaft  of  the  Columns,  are  not  fo  long  as 
they  fhould  be,  yet  by  this  Management  the  Work 
js  not  robbed  in  the  leaft,  of  its  Beauty  and  Majefty. 
The  Capitals  are  compounded  of  lonick  and  Corin¬ 
thian,  with  Acanthus  Leaves.  The  Architrave  is 
very  well  carved,  its  Cimafe  having  a  Fufarole,  and 
above  half  anOvolo;  inftead  of  a  Gula-inverfa,  the 
Freeze  is  plain.  The  Cornice  has  two  Gula-re£tas,  one 
above  the  other,  which  is  a  Thing  which  very  feldom 
happens:  Since  two  Members  of  the  very  fame  Sort, 
fhould  be  put  over  each  other,  without  fome  other 
intermediate  Member  befides  the  Liftel.  Over  thefe 
Gula-re&as  or  Cimatiums,  is  a  Dentil,  and  then  the 
Corona  with  its  Ogee,  and  laft  of  all  aGula-re&a,  or 
another  Cimafe  5  fo  that  the  Architect  in  this  Cornice, 
has,  by  making  Dentils,  avoided  Mod  ill  ions. 

Vitruvius  had  diftinguifhed  Temples ,  with  regard  to 
their  Conftrudion,  into  various  Kinds ;  as,  Temple  in 
Aula ,  cedes  in  Antis ,  which  were  the  mod  fimple  of 
all  temples  %  having  only  angular  Pilafters,  called 
Ante,  or  Paroflat<e ,  at  the  Corners ;  and  two  Tufcan 
Columns  on  each  Side  the  Doors.  Tetrafiyle ,  which 
was  a  Temple  which  had  four  Columns  in  Front,  and 
as  many  behind.  Proftyle ,  which  had  only  Columns 
on  its  Front,  or  Fore* fide.  Amphiprojlyle ,  which 
had  Columns  both  before  and  behind;  and  which 
was  alfo  Tetrafiyle.  Pireptere ,  which  had  four  Rows 
of  infulated  Columns  around,  and  was  HexaJIyle ; 
that  is,  had  fix  Columns  in  Front.  Dioptere,  which 
had  two  Wings,  and  two  Rows  of  Columns  around, 
and  was  alio  OClaftyle ,  or  had  eight  Columns  in 
Front. 

There  were  alfo  Pfeudodiptere  Temples ,  which  had 
eight  Columns  in  Front,  and  a  little  Row  of  Columns 
all  around  ;  by  which  it  was  diftinguifhed  from  the 
Dioptere,  which  had  two  Rows  of  Columns  all  around. 
typathrof)  which  had  no  Roof,  or  Covering.  Mo- 
"I'trcy  which  was  round  and  without  Walls,  having 
its  Dome  fupported  by  Columns. 

From  the  Building  of  Churches ,  we’ll  pafs  to  the 
Frtftion  of  Bridges ,  which  arc  Edifices  either  of 
^tone  or  Timber,  conftfting  of  one  or  more  Arches; 
trefted  over  a  River,  Canal,  or  the  like,  for  the 
Convcniency  of  crofting,  or  palling  over  from  one 
bide  to  the  other. 

bridges  fhould  be  always  well  defigned,  commodious, 
durable,  and  well  decorated.  The  Peers  of  Stone  are 
t0  be  equal  in  Number,  that  there  may  be  one  Arch 
J'1  die  Middle,  where  commonly  the  Current  is 
r(Jiigeft,  Their  Thioknefs  not  to  be  lefs  than  a  fixth 
jit  of  the  Span  of  the  Arch,  nor  more  than  a  Fourth, 
bey  are  commonly  guarded  in  Front  with  an  angular 
*  iurling,  or  Spur,  to  break  the  Force  of  the  Current ; 

this  Defence  la  fometimes  alfo  turned  fetnicir - 
in  the  antient  Bridges,  it  is  always  a  right 
r,8‘e»  which  has  the  Advantage  of  being  ftronger, 
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and  more  durable  than  acute  ones.  The  ftrongeft 
Arches  are  chofe  whofe  Sweep  is  a  whole  Semicircle . 

The  Breadth  of  a  Bridge  according  to  Baptijla 
Alberti,  ought  to  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  High¬ 
way  which  abuts  on  it  :  The  Breadth  of  the  Peers  is 
to  be  one  third  of  the  Apertures  of  the  Arches  ;  the 
Starling  to  be  one  half  the  Breadth  of  the  Peers,  and 

to  rile  above  the  greateft  Height,  to  which  the  Water 
ever  mounts. 

Palladio  fays,  that  four  Things  are  to  be  confider- 
ed  in  the  Erection  of  Stone- Bridges,  viz.  the  Heads 
which  are  made  at  the  Banks;  the  Piles,  or  Pilafters, 
which  are  fixed  in  the  River;  the  Arches  which  thefe 
Pilafters  fupport ;  and  the  Pavement  which  is  made 
over  the  Arches. 

He  obferves,  that  the  Heads  of  thefe  Bridges 9 
fhould  be  made  as  firm  and  fubftantial  as  poflibly  can 
be  5  becaufe  they  not  only  ferve  to  fupport  the  Weight 
of  the  Arches  as  the  other  Pilafters  do,  but  they  like- 
wile  keep  the  whole  Bridge  together,  and  the  Arches 
from  cracking  or  opening.  That  they  are  made,  there¬ 
fore,  where  the  Banks  are  of  Stone,  or  at  leaft  of  folid 
Earth  ;  and  that  no  Bank  of  Earth  being  naturally 
folid  enough  for  this  Occafion,  Art  mull  be  ufed  to 
make  them  firm  and  ftrong,  and  other  Arches  and 
Buttrefies  mull  be  added  ■;  that  if  the  Water  fhould 
happen  to  deftroy  the  Bank,  yet  the  Way  to  the 
Bridge  might  ftill  be  preferved.  That  the  Pilafters 
which  are  to  be  made  in  Proportion  to  the  Largenefs 
of  the  River,  fhould  always  be  even  in  regard  to  their 
Number;  not  only  the  better  to  fupport  the  Weight, 
but  that  they  fhould  likewife  ftrike  the  Eye  agreeably, 
and  render  the  Work  more  fubftantial,  fince  the 
Current  of  the  River  in  the  Middle  (where  it  is  na¬ 
turally  more  rapid,  as  being  more  diftant  from  the 
Banks)  is  thus  free,  and  does  not  prejudice  the  Pila¬ 
fters  by  perpetually  fhaking  them.  For  this  Reafon 
the  Pilafters  ought  to  be  fo  comparted,  as  to  fall  in 
that  Part  of  the  River  where  the  Courfe  is  leaft  rapid. 
That  the  Foundation  of  Bridges  ought  to  be  made  at 
that  Time  of  the  Year  when  the  Waters,  arc  loweft, 
which  is  in  Autumn  ;  and  in  Cafe  the  Bottom  of  the 
River  be  of  Stone  or  G ravel -ftone,  or  any  foft  Stone 
whatfoever,  which  is  a  Kind  of  Earth  which  is  partly 
Stone  ;  the  Foundations  are  already  made  without  any 
Trouble  of  digging,  becaufe  thefe  are  naturally  the 
bed  Foundations;  but  in  Cafe  the  Bottom  of  the 
River  be  of  Sand  or  Gravel,  it  mult  be  digged  there¬ 
in  till  the  Workman  come  to  die  folid  Ground  5  or 
if  that  fhould  prove  too  laborious  or  impracticable,  he 
muft  dig  moderately  deep  in  the  Sand  or  Gravel,  and 
then  drive  in  Oaken  Piles,  which  will  reach  the  folid 
and  firm  Ground,  with  the  Iron  by  which  their  Points 
are  to  be  armed.  Thac  to  lay  the  Foundation  of  the 
Pilafters,  only  one  Part  of  the  Bed  of  the  River  muft  be 
enclofed  from  the  Water,  and  then  build  there,  that 
the  other  Part  being  lefc  open,  the  Water  may  have 
its  free  Current  and  fo  to  go  on  from  Part  to  Part. 
That  the  Pilafters  muft:  not  be  lefs  in  Dimenfion,  than 
the  fixth  Part  of  the  Breadth  of  the  Arch  *,  nor  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking  larger  than  a  fourth.  That  they 
fhould  be  made  of  great  Scones  joined  together  with 
Cramps,  and  Bars  of  Iron,  fattened  with  Lead,  that 
they  may  be  as  it  were,  all  of  one  Piece  by  ftich  Liga¬ 
ments.  That  the  Fronts  of  the  Pilafters,  or  that  Side 
which  faces  the  Stream,  fhould  be  made  angular  5 
that  is,  ending  in  a  right  Angle ;  and  fometimes, 
they  are  made  circular  (as  we  have  already  obferved) 
in  order  to  divide  or  break  the  Water ;  and  that  thofe 
Things  which  are  impetuoufiy  brought  down  the 
River,  when  they  ftrike  againft  them,  maybefhoved 
from  the  Pilafters,  and  pals  through  the  Middle  of 
the  Arch.  That  the  Arches  too,  fhould  be  made 
very  ftrong  and  fubftantial,  and  with  great  Stones, 
well  united  together,  the  better  to  refill  the  conftanc 
palfing  of  Carriages,  or  any  other  Weight  that  fliall 
happen  to  come  over  them  ;  which  Arches  are  the 
ftrongeft,  when  they  confill  of  a  Semicircle,  becaufe 
they  entirely  reft  upon  the  Pilafters,  and  never  prefs  up¬ 
on  each  other :  Bur,  that  if  by  the  Nature  of  the  Situa¬ 
tion 
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tion  and  Difpofition  of  the  Pilafters,  a  perfedt  Semi¬ 
circle  fhould  not  be  commodious,  as  rendering  the 
Afcenc  and  Defcent  difficult,  a  lefler  Sedlion  muft  be 
then  made  ufe  of,  and  fuch  Arches  fhould  be  made 
as  rife  only  the  third  Part  of  the  Diameter  ;  and  in 
this  Cafe,  the  Foundations  muft  be  made  excreamly 
Itrong.upon  the  Bank*;  Daftly,  that  the  Pavement 
of  thefe  Bridges ,  ought  to  be  made  exadlly  like  thole 
of  Ways  and  Streets.  Thefe  are  Palladio’s  Induc¬ 
tions  and  Rules,  for  the  Eredtion  of  Bridges . 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  Rules  given  by  Palladio , 
and  other  eminent  Architects,  as  Alberti ,  Scammozzi , 
Goldman ,  Hawkfmoor,  and  Gautier ,  who  has  a  Piece 
exprefs  on  Bridges ,  antient  and  modern,  viz.  Traiie 
des  Pouts ,  Paris ,  1716,  12 mo.  Complaints  are  {till 
made,  that  no  demonftrative  Reafons  are  given,  of 
the  leveral  Proportions  of  the  moft  effential  Parts  of 
Bridges  ;  much  of  which  is  ftill  left  to  the  Difcretion 
of  the  Builder ,  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  Cir- 
cumftances,  Defign,  Place,  Magnitude,  &c.  of  the 
defign’d  Edifice.  M.  Gautier  wiffies  that  fome  Ma¬ 
thematicians  would  take  the  Strudlure  and  Proportions 
of  Bridges  into  their  Confideration,  in  order  to  bring 
the  Thing  to  more  Certainty,  and  Precifion,  founded 
on  invariable  geometrical  Truth.  Something  of  which 
Kind  has  been  attempted  by  M.  Be  la  Hire ,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ,  Anno  1712, 
p.  70.  and  the  Marquis  Be  FHdpital ,  in  Adi.  Erud. 
Lipf  1695,  p.  56. 

In  Fadl,  there  are  few  Bridges ,  efpecially  thofe  of 
any  Note,  which  do  not  differ  in  their  Proportions 
and  Dimenfions,  and  which  have  not  fomething  re¬ 
markable  and  particular,  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
guilhable  from  each  other.  For  Example,  the  famous 
Bridge  at  Venice ,  call’d  the  Rialto ,  confifts  but  of  a 
fingle  flat,  or  low  Arch ,  whofe  Spawn  is  98  Feet  and  a 
Half,  and  its  Height  above  the  Water  only  23  Feet. 
Thofe  of  St.  Efprit ,  Avignon ,  and  Lyons ,  are  not 
ftreight,  efpecially  the  two  former,  but  bent,  having 
an  Angle  whofe  Convexity  is  turn’d  towards  the 
Stream,  to  break  the  Force  thereof.  Dr.  Robinjon  ob- 
lerves,  that  the  Pont  St.  Efprit  is  bow’d  in  many  Pla¬ 
ces,  making  unequal  Angles,  efper.ially  in  thofe  Parts 
where  the  Stream  is  ftrongeft.  This  Bridge  is  built 
over  the  Rhone ,  which  is  a  very  rapid  River. 

The  Current  of  a  River  is  fometimes  diminilh’d,  to 
fecure  the  Piers  of  the  Bridge  which  are  building  over 
it;  which  is  done  either  by  lengthening  icsCourfe,  by 
making  it  more  winding,  or  by  flopping  its  Bottom 
with  Rows  of  Banks,  Stakes,  or  Piles,  which  break 
the  Current.  The  Piers  always  diminifti  the  Current 
of  a  River  :  Suppofe  this  Diminution  one  fifth  Part,  it 
will  follow,  that  in  cafe  of  Inundations,  the  Bed  muft 
be  funk,  or  hollow’d  one  fifth  Part  more  than  before, 
ft  nee  the  Waters  gain  in  Depth  what  they  have  loft  in 
Breadth.  Add,  as  the  Quantity  of  the  Water  remains 
ftill  the  fame,  it  will  pafs  with  greater  Velocity,  by  one 
fifth  Part,  in  the  Place  where  fuch  Contradlion  is ;  all 
which  conduces  to  wafli  away  the  Foundation.  The 
Stream  thus  augmented  in  Velocity,  will  carry  away 
Flints  and  Stones,  which,  before,  it  could  not  fiir. 

Palladio  gives  us  the  Draught  of  a  Bridge  of  his  own 
Invention,  which  was  to  be  built  over  a  very  rapid 
River,  one  hundred  and  eighty  Feet  broad.  The 
whole  Breadth  of  the  Bridge  is  divided  into  three 
Arches ,  that  of  the  Middle  to  be  flxty  Feet  broad , 
and  the  other  two  forty-eight  each.  The  Pillars  for 
the  Support  of  the  Arches  were  twelve  Feet  thicks  be¬ 
ing,  thereby,  a  fifth  Part  of  the  middle  Arch ,  and  a 
lour th  Part  of  the  leffer  ones ;  which  tho*  deviating 
from  the  common  Mcafures  of  Pi  Infers ,  were  made 
fo  thick  on  pur  pole  chat  they  might  projcdl  very  far 
from  the  Body  of  the  Bridge ,  in  order  to  refill  the 
Rapidity  of  the  Current,  and  oppofe  the  Scones  and 
Trees  which  fall  down  with  the  Stream.  The  Arches 
were  to  have  been  a  Portion  of  a  Circle  lefs  than  a 
Semicircle,  that  the  Afcent  and  Defcent  of  the  Bridge 
might  be  plain  and  ealy.  The  Archivolte  of  the  Arches 
10  have  been  made  a  1  yth  Part  of  the  Void  of  the 
middle  Arch ,  and  a  14 \h  Part  of  the  other  two. 


Over  the  Pilafters  were  to  have  been  Niches  and 

tues9  and  a  Cornice ,  on  both  Sides,  the  whole  I 
of  the  Bridge.  enVh 

Bridges  are  aJfo  often  made  of  Wood,  and  rr>,r/L 
of  Beams  and  Joifts  fuftain’d  by  Punchions 
cramp’d,  and  bound  together.  The  Latins  callMu/ 
Sort  of  Bridges,  Pontes  Sublicii  5  on  the  Struft 
whereof,  Sturmius  has  an  exprefs  Differ tation  Ure 

Palladio  pretends,  that  the  Particulars  for  the  P 
tion  of  wooden  Bridges  being  innumerable,  no  cerr ' 
or  determinate  Rules  can  be  given  about  them  ■ 
however,  he  prefents  us  with  fom z  Draughts  of  feV 
Bridges  of  that  Kind,  and  by  particularizing  theirf 
veral  Proportions,  believes,  that  an  Architect  whoh^ 
the  lead  Genius,  can  Fence  take  its  Meafu res  f0r 
Ere<5tion  of  wooden  Bridges.  Among  his  feve  1 
Draughts,  he  propofes  that  of  the  wooden  Bridge  yj! 
over  the  Cifmone,  a  River  which  falls  from  theMoun 
tains  that  divide  Italy  from  Germany ,  and  enters  in:* 
the  Buenta  a  little  above  Baffano ,  as  the  moft  fubflan° 
tial,  beautiful,  and  commodious.  The  River  ove' 
which  this  Bridge  {lands,  is  a  hundred  Foot  broa/ 
which  Breadth  is  divided  into  fix  equal  Parts,  and  at 
the  End  of  each  Part  (except  at  the  Banks,  which  are 

ftrengthen’d  with  two  folid  Butments  of  Stone)  are 

plac’d  the  Beams  which  conftitute  the  Bed,  and  Breadth 
of  the  Bridge .  Over  thefe,  diredtly  with  the  firft, are 
plac’d  the  Colonelli ,  or  little  Pillars,  on  each  Side* 
thefe  Pillars  are  faften’d  to  the  Beams,  (which  make 
the  Breadth  of  the  Bridge)  with  iron  Cramps,  contriv’d 
to  pafs  thro’  a  Hole,  made  for  that  Purpofe,  in  the 
Heads  of  the  faid  Beams,  in  that  Part  which  advances 
beyond  thofe  Pieces  which  conftitute  the  Sides.  Thefe 
Cramps  being  in  the  upper  Part,  along  the  faid  ftrait 
and  plain  Pillars,  perforated  in  divers  Places,  and  in 
the  under  Part,  near  to  thofe  thick  Beams  before- 
mention’d,  and  with  a  moderately  big  Hole,  went 
into  the  Pillars,  and  faften’d  again  below  with  little 
Bars,  or  Pins  of  Iron,  made  for  that  Purpofe.  Hence 
the  whole  Work  becomes,  as  it  were,  united;  fo  that 
the  Beams,  which  make  the  Breadth  of  the  Briifo 
and  thofe  of  the  Sides,  are,  in  a  Manner,  one  Piece 
with  the  Pillars ;  which  thus  come  to  fupport  the 
Beams  which  make  the  Breadth ,  as  thefe  are  again 
fupported  by  the  Arms  which  extend  from  one  Pillar 
to  the  other.  Thus  all  the  Parts  mutually  fupport 
each  other,  and  their  Difpofition  is  fuch,  that  the 
greater  Weight  there  is  on  the  Bridge,  fo  much  the 
fafter  do  they  clofe  together,  and  corroborate  the 
Work.  All  thofe  Arms,  and  ocher  Pieces  of  Tim¬ 
ber,  which  make  up  the  Body  of  the  Bridge ,  are  but 
a  Foot  in  Breadth,  and  three  Fourths  in  fChichtf  \  bat 
thofe  Pieces  which  make  the  Bed  of  the  Bridge  that 
is  to  fay,  thofe  laid  length-wife ,  are  confiderably 
final  ler. 

The  fame  learned  Author  allures  us,  that  ivook 
Bridges  may  be  made  without  any  Polls  in  the  Water, 
in  the  following  Manner:  The  Banks  having  been 
ftrengthen’d  with  Butments,  'as  far  as  it  is  convenient, 
one  of  the  Beams  which  make  the  Breadth  of  the 
Bridge ,  muft  be  laid  at  a  fmall  Diftance  from  them, 
and  then  the  Beams,  which  make  the  Sides,  difpos’d 
upon  it,  which,  with  one  of  their  Heads,  are  to  lay 
upon  the  Bank,  and  to  be  faften’d  to  it ;  then  upon 
thefe,  diredl  with  the  Beam  laid  for  the  Breadth,  the 
Colonelli ,  or  Pillars,  muft  be  plac’d,  which  are  to  be 
faften’d  into  the  faid  Beams  with  iron  Cramps,  and 
fupported  by  the  Braces  well  fix’d  in  the  Head  of  the 
Bridge  5  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  Beams  which  make  the 
Sides  upon  the  Bank.  Afterwards,  leaving  as  much 
Space  as  Hull  be  left  by  the  faid  Beam  for  th e 
to  the  Bank,  the  other  Beam  muft  be  laid  for  the 
Breadth ,  which  fhall  be,  in  like  manner,  faften’d  to 
the  Beams,  which  are  to  be  laid  over  it  length ■  W 
and  to  the  Pillars  likewife,  as  they  will  be  fupportlC 
by  their  Braces.  And  thus  muft  it  be  done  from  one 
End  to  the  other,  or  as  far  as  it  will  be  requifite,  a  - 
ways  obferving,  in  fuch  Bridges ,  that  in  the  Midcl  1 

of  the  Breadth  there  be  a  Pillar,  the  Braces  wlicreo 

Hull  meet  over- again  ft  one  another,  and  in  the  upPc 
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Reams  muft  be  put,  which  extending  from 

PartSoMI  >r  to  another,  will  keep  them  united,  and  (to- 
one  P  the  Braces  plac’d  in  the  Head  of  thfi 

get'jeYthev  will  make  a  Portion  of  a  Circle  lefs  than 

-phUs  making  every  Brace  fupport  its 
a  Sennet'  •  p,j jar  £he  crofsBeam,  and  thofe  that 

P1'jar’  f  sides,  every  Part  fupports  its  own  IVeight. 

Rridres  are  large  at  their  Heads,  and  grow 
Such  rJL  the  Middle  of  their  Length.  They 

"Yelled  Pendant ,  or  Hanging ,  or  Pbilofipbical 

BnrltSlUallis  gives  the  Defign  of  a  •timber  Bridge,  fe- 
Fnnr  Ion",  without  any  Pillars;  and  Dr.  Plot 

V (Tires  us  that  there  was  formerly  a  large  Bridge  over 
K  Cattle  Ditch  of  tutbury  in  Stafford/hire,  made  of 
p7eces  of  Timber,  not  much  above  a  Yard  long,  and 
r  not  fuoported  underneath,  either  with  Pillars,  or 
yArcb  work]  or  any  other  Sort  of  Prop  whatever. 


jifolg  That  Hutments,  in  this  Place,  are  thofe 
"  supporters,  or  Props,  on,  or  againfi:  which,  the 
Feet  of  Arches  reft.  Cramps ,  are  Pieces  of  Iron 
bent  at  each  Extreme,  ferving  to  bind  together 
pieces  of  Wood,  Stones,  or  other  Things.  Brace , 
a  Piece  of  Timber  fram’d  in  with  Bevel- joints ; 
ferving  to  keep  the  Building  from  fwerving  ei¬ 
ther  Way. 


There  are,  al fo,  Ru/hen- Bridges,  Ponts  de  Jonc , 
made  of  large  Sheaves  of  Ruffies  growing  in  marffiy 
Grounds;  which  they  cover  over  with  Boards,  or 
Planks.  They  ferve  for  croffing  Ground  that  is  bog- 
iry,  miry,  or  rotten. 

v  As  for  the  other  Sorts  of  Bridges ,  as  Draw- Bridges, 
Fifing  Bridges,  Bridges  of  Boats ,  See.  which  properly 
beion g  to  Fortification  ;  we’ll  defer  treating  of  them 
till  we  come  to  our  Treatife  of  Fortification ,  under  the 
Letter  F. 

As  there  is  alfo  an  Art  in  judging  of  Buildings,  as 
well  as  in  eredling  them.  Sir  Henry  Watton  has  been 
/o  kind  to  lay  down,  for  that  Purpofe,  the  following 
Rules:  That  before  fixing  any  Judgment  a  Perfon 
ought  to  be  inform’d  of  its  Age,  fince  if  apparent 
Decay  be  found  to  exceed  the  Proportion  of  Time, 
it  may  be  concluded,  without  further  Inquifnion,  ei¬ 
ther  that  the  Situation  is  naught,  or  the  Materials,  or 
Workman  (hip,  too  flight.  If  it  be  found  to  bear  its 
Years  well,  we  muft  run  back  from  the  Ornaments, 
and  Things  which  ftrilce  the  Eye  firft,  to  the  more 
tflential  Members  ;  till  we  be  able  to  form  a  Con¬ 
cision  that  the  Work  is  commodious,  firm,  and 
delightful  ;  the  three  Conditions,  in  a  good  Build - 
tug,  laid  down  at  firft,  and  agreed  on  by  all  Au¬ 
thors. 

Vajfari  propofes  another,  viz.  by  palling  a  running 
Examination  over  the  whole  Edifice ,  compar’d  to  the 
Stru&ure  of  a  well-made  Man*,  as  whether  the  Walls 
Hand  upright  on  a  clean  Footing  and  Foundation  ; 
whether  the  Building  be  of  a  beautiful  Stature  *,  whe¬ 
ther  for  the  Breadth  it  appears  well  burnifh’d  ;  whe¬ 
ther  the  principal  Entrance  be  on  the  middle  Line  of 
the  Front,  or  Face,  like  our  Mouths;  the  Windows 
as  our  Eyes,  fet  in  equal  Number  and  Diftance  on 
both  Sides ;  the  Offices,  like  the  Veins,  ufcfully  di- 
Hributcd,  &c. 

Vitruvius  gives  a  third  Method  of  judging;  fum¬ 
ing  up  the  whole  Art  under  thefe  fix  Heads:  Ordi - 
toiion,  or  feeding  the  Model,  and  Scale  of  the  Work  ; 
Bifpfition,  the  juft  Expreffion  of  the  firft  Defign 
thereof;  (which  two,  Sir  H.  fVotton  thinks  he  might 


have  fpar#d,  as  belonging  rather  to  the  Artificer ,  than 
the  Cenfurer ;)  Eurythmy ,  thfe  agreeable  Harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  Length,  Breadth ,  and  Height  of  the  feveral 
Rooms,  &c.  Symmetry ,  or  the  Agreement  between  the 
Parts  and  the  whole  ;  Decor,  the  due  Relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Building  and  the  Inhabitant ;  whence  Pal¬ 
ladio  concludes,  the  principal  Entrance  ought  never 
to  be  limited  by  any  Rule,  but  the  Dignity  and  Gene- 
rofity  of  the  Matter  ;  and,  laftly,  Biftribution ,  the 
ufeful  cafting  of  the  feveral  Rooms  for  Offices,  En¬ 
tertainment,  or  Pleafure.  Thefe  laft  four  are  ever  to 
be  run  over,  as  a  Man  pafTesany  determinate  Cenfure  ; 
and  thefe  alone,  Sir  Henry  obferves,  are  fufficient  to 
condemn  or  acquit  any  Building  whatever. 

Dr.  Fuller  gives  us  two  or  three  good  Apborifms  in 
Building  ;  as,  i.  Let  not  the  common  Rooms  be  fe¬ 
veral,  nor  the  feveral  Rooms  common  ;  i.  e.  the  com¬ 
mon  Rooms  not  to  be  private,  or  retired, as  the  Halh, 
Galleries,  See.  which  are  to  be  open  ;  and  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  &c.  to  be  retir’d.  2.  A  Houfe  had  better  be 
too  little  for  a  Day,  than  too  big  for  a  Year ;  Houfes; 
therefore,  ought  to  be  proportion’d  to  ordinary  Ocea- 
fions,  not  extraordinary.  3.  Country  Houfes  muft  be 
Subftantives,  able  to  ftand  of  themfelves ;  not  like 
City  Buildings ,  fupported  and  fhelter’d,  on  each  Side, 
by  their  Neighbours.  4.  Let  not  the  Front  look  a- 
fquint  on  a  Stranger,  but  accoft  him  right,  at  his  En¬ 
trance.  5.  Let  the  Offices  keep  their  due  Diftance 
from  the  Manfion-houfe ;  thofe  are  too  familiar  which 
are  of  the  fame  Pile  with  it. 

Palladio  gives  us  general  Directions  for  Bui  J ding  ^ 
fome  of  which  are,  in  my  Opinion,  almoft  impracti¬ 
cable  ;  as  this,  that  a  due  Regard  muft  be  had  to  the 
Dignity  and  DiftinCtion  of  the  Perfon  who  builds, 
more  than  to  his  Fortune ;  and  his  Houfe  muft  be 
made  fuitable  to  his  Rank  and  Degree ;  which  can¬ 
not  be  done,  unlefs  the  Perfon  who  builds  has  like- 
wife  a  Fortune  agreeable  to  his  Rank,  to  enable  him 
to  defray  the  Expences  of  fuch  a  Building  ;  otherwife 
Palladio  muft  excufe  a  Brother  Ar  chit  eft,  if  he  be 
forc’d  to  deviate  from  this  Rule,  by  building  a  Palace 
for  a  rich  Scoundrel,  and  but  too  often  a  Hutc  for  a 
Perfon  of  the  moft  illuftrious  Birth,  and  who  could 
reckon  more  Heroes  among  his  Anceftors,  than  Acres 
of  Land  in  his  Eftate;  which  is  the  Caufe  why  wefo 
often  fee  a  Mufhroom,  fprung  from  a  Dunghil,  and 
rear’d  up  in  its  Filth,  brought  into  a  fumptuous  Pa¬ 
lace,  where  Nature  and  Art  have  rivaled  each  other ; 
while  a  Perfon  of  Merit  and  Birch  is  confin’d  within 
the  fcanty  Walls  of  a  private  and  mean  Edifice. 

The  fame  Palladio  fays,  that  the  Houfes  of  Judges* 
Counfellors,  ffic.  fhould  have  commodious  Places  to 
walk  in,  and  where  their  Clients  may  wait,  without 
being  reftlefs  and  impatient ;  which,  in  fome  Refpeft* 
is  alfo  almoft  impofiible ;  for  it  is  true,  that  confi- 
dering  the  immenfe  Wealth  of  a  vaft  Number  of 
Gentlemen  of  that  Profeffion,  which  in  this  Country 
is  a  Kind  of  Peru,  an  Ar  chile  ft  may  eafily  build,  in 
the  Palaces  of  our  Judges,  and  the  magnificent  Hou¬ 
fes  of  fome  of  our  Counfellors,  thofe  Sorts  of  conve¬ 
nient  Places;  but  I  defy  him,  let  them  be  ever  fo 
commodious,  to  make  Clients  wait  there,  without 
being  reftlefs,  and  impatient.  He  direfts,  alfo,  that 
Merchants  Houfes  fhould  have  Warchoufes,  and  other 
Apartments,  expos’d  to  the  North,  wherein  their 
Goods,  and  ocher  Commodities,  may  be  com  modi* 
oufiy  kept;  and  that  thofe  Places  muft  be  fo  order’d* 
that  the  Matters  may  have  no  Occafion  to  apprehend 
any  Danger  from  the  Inful ts  of  Robbers. 
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U  L  L,  (From  the  Latin  Bulla ,  a  Seal  ;  or  the 

_ _  Greek  /3auXn,  Council)  is  properly,  and  mod 

commonly,  an  Inftrument  difpatch'd  out  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Chancery ,  feal’d  with  Lead  *,  anfwering  to  the 
Ed  ids,  Letters  Patents,  and  Provifions  of  fecular 
Princes. 

A  Ball  is  no  otherwise  diftinguifh’d  from  a  Re- 
feript,  or  fimple  Signature,  but  by  its  being  written 
on  Parchment;  while  a  Refeript,  or  fimple  Signature, 
is  only  on  Paper :  Therefore,  as  the  Bull  is  not  to 
take  in  more  Matter  than  a  Signature,  and  only  exem¬ 
plifies  and  dilates  what  the  Signature  comprehends  in 
a  few  Words,  it  may  be  properly  confidcr’d  as  a  Sig¬ 
nature  enlarg’d. 

If  the  Bulls  be  Letters  of  Grace,  the  Lead  is 
hung  on  filken  Threads ;  if  they  be  Letters  of  Ju- 
ft  ice,  and  executory,  the  Lead  is  hung  by  a  hempen 
Cord.  They  are  all  wrote  in  an  old  Roman  Gothick 
Letter. 

The  Bull,  in  the  Form  wherein  it  is  to  be  difpatch’d, 
is  divided  into  five  Parts,  viz.  the  Narrative  of  the 
Fa6l;  the  Conception;  the  Claufe  ;  the  Date;  and 
the  Salutation  *,  in  which  the  Pope  calls  himfeif  Service 
Scrvorum  D:i,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God.  Pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  it  is  the  Seal,  or  pendant  Lead  alone, 
that  is  the  Bull,  it  being  that  which  gives  it  both  the 
Tide,  and  Authority.  The  Seal  prefents,  on  one 
Side,  the  Heads  of  St.  Peter,  and  Sc.  Paul ;  on  the 
other,  the  Name  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Year  of  his 
Pontificate.  Bulls  borrow  always  their  Name  from 
the  Words  they  begin  by  ;  as  the  Bull  in  Ciena  Domi¬ 
ni,  the  Bull  Unigen  it  us  Dei  Filius,  &c. 

Bulls  are  difpatch’d  for  the  Publication  of  Jubilees, 
to  authorize  Roman  Catholick  Princes,  to  raife  Taxes 
on  their  Clergy,  &c%  to  excommunicate  them ;  for 
the  Convocation  of  general,  national,  or  provincial 
Councils;  to  return  Thanks,  or  compliment  Princes, 
or  other  eminent  Perfons,  for  fome  fignal  Services 
they  have  done  to  the  Church,  (as  that  of  Leo  X.  to 
Henry  VIII.  King  of  England,  to  thank  him  for  the 
Book  he  had  wrote  againft  that  of  Luther,  of  theito- 
hylonijh  Captivity ,  and  in  which  the  Pope  gives  to  that 
Prince  the  Title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
which  the  Kings  of  England  have  retain’d  to  this 
Day)  for  the  Publication  of  Indulgences,  the  Con¬ 
demnation  of  Books ;  in  Spain ,  for  holding  any 
Kinds  of  Benefices;  and  in  France ,  for  Biihopricks, 
Abbies,  Dignities,  and  Priories  conventual,  which  are 
not  elective. 

According  to  the  Laws  of  the  Roman  Chancery,  no 
Benefice ,  exceeding  twenty- four  Ducats  per  Annum, 
fhould  be  conferr’d  without  Bulls  ;  but  the  French 
would  never  fubmit  to  this  Rule,  except  for  fuch  Be¬ 
nefices  as  are  tax’d  in  the  Apoftolical  Chamber:  For 
the  reft,  they  referve  the  Right  of  difiembling  the 
Value,  expreOing  it  in  general  Terms:  Cujus  &  illi 
for  [an  aunexortim  fruttus  24  Due  at  or  um  auri ,  de  Ca¬ 
mera,  fccitndum  communem  afihnaiionm ,  valorem  an - 
mum  non  excedunt. 

By  the  Concordat ,  or  Agreement  concluded  at  Bo¬ 
logna  in  1 5 id,  between  Leo  X,  and  Francis  I.  King 
of  France ,  ( Chambers  fays  Leo  I.  which  is  a  Fault  of 
Chronology ,  with  the  fm. ill  Difference  of  1066  Years, 
fincc  Leo  I.  fucceeded  Sixtus  III.  in  the  See  of  Rome 
Anno  440.)  it  was  ftipulaced,  that  the  King  fhould 
have  the  Nomination  of  all  the  Bjfhopricks,  Abbies, 
fir.  of  his  Kingdom,  but  that  no  Bifhops  IliouJd  be 
contented,  Abbots  introniz’d,  &c.  before  they  had 
obtain’d  the  Pope's  Bull ,  for  that  Effeftj  for  which 
they  arc  to  pay  the  Annates ,  or  whole  Year’s  Revenue 
of  their  Benefice ,  as  rated  in  the  Apoftolical  Chamber 
at  the  1  ime  o(  the  Concordat ;  which  is  not  a  Quarter 
of  the  yearly  Revenue  of  thole  Benefices ,  as  it  (hinds 
at  prefen  t.  The  Pope  is  fome  times  pleas’d  to  exempt 
the  Perl  bn,  nominated  to  fuch  a  Benefice ,  from  paying 
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thofe  Annates ,  or  to  oblige  the  King,  or  the  P 
promoted,  and  always  grants  his  Bull? gratis  co  rk  * 
of  the  regular  Clergy  promoted  to  a  Bifhonnrk 5 

Abby,  Priory,  iftc.  on  this  Con  fide  rati  on,  tkAan 
were  ordain’d  Priefts  fub  Fitulo  paupertatis ,  and  ^ 
fequently,  having  no  other  Revenue,  are’  not  ^ 
Condition  to  advance  a  Year's  Income  of  rk  -'V 
nefice.  nejf  E(- 

Note,  That  the  firft  Pope  who  impos’d  Am 
in  England,  fee  ms  to  have  been  Clement  V  T1 
according  to  Matthew  of  tVeftminfter  eM°J 
Annates  of  all  the  vacant  Benefices  in  the  t 
dom  for  the  Space  of  two  Years  5  or,  aCrJ?z 
to  Wafingham,  for  three  Years.  His  SuccS 
John  XXII.  introduc’d  the  like  in  France  y 
Polydore  Virgil ,  and  fome  others,  take  Arm 
to  be  of  a  much  older  Handing,  and  tohaveoh! 
tam’d  long  before  they  were  paid  to  the 
9Tis  certain,  at  Jeaff,  that  from  the  twelfth  CVn 
tury  there  were  Bifnops  and  Abbots,  vk hi 
fome  peculiar  Cuftom,  or  Privilege,  look^J 
of  the  Benefices  depending  on  their  Diocefe  nr 
Abby.  Matthew  Paris ,  in  his  Hiftory  of  &,! 
land,  for  the  Year  746,  relates,  that  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury ,  in  Virtue  of  a  Grant  or 
Concefiion  of  a  Pope,  receiv’d  Annates  of  2// 
Benefices  that  became  vacant  in  England . 
After-times  the  holy  See  thought  fit  to  take  Acm 
away  from  the  Bdhopsand  Archbifhops,  and ap. 
propriate  them  to  themfelves.  And  from  the 
Pope,  the  Parliament  under  Henry  VIII.  rook 
them,  and  gave  them  to  the  Crown,  25  H.  8.  c. 
20.  Queen  Anne  reftor’d  them  to  the  Churib, 

by  appropriating  them  to  the  Augmentation  of 

poor  Livings. 

M,  Anthony  Godeau ,  Bifhop  of  Vettce  in  Front,  ex¬ 
claim’d  loudly,  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  aaainit 
the  Extortions  of  the  Court  of  Rome  for  the  granting 
of  Bulls  for  Benefices,  which,  he  fays,  exceeds  often 
the  Revenue  of  thofe  Benefices .  Which  may  be  pro¬ 
bable  enough,  that  fome  of  their  Biihopricks  in  France , 
were,  at  the  Time  they  were  firft  rated,  of  a  far  greater 
Extent,  and  confecjuently  of  a  far  greater Rivemii 
than  they  are  at  prelent,  two  Biihopricks  having  been 
made  of  one,  and  fome  difmember’d  to  inert, ifi  tk 
Revenue  of  others;  which  the  Apoftolical  Chamber  do 
not  think  proper,  nor  much  to  its  Advantage,  to  tike 
into  Confideration  ;  believing,  on  the  contrary,  tint 
Mcfiieurs  the  French  Bifiiops  are  very  well  off,  conii* 
dering  the  voracious  Appetite  of  the  Court  of  Rout , 
that  Hie  takes  no  Notice  that  the  Annates  fall  often 
very  fhorc  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Benefice.  Therefore 
a  lean  Benefice  muft  pay  for  the  Indulgence  granted  to 
a  fat  one.  But,  however,  the  good  Bifhop  of  Vtwct 
would  be  willing  enough  to  ftile  thofe  Exaftionsfot 
Bulls,  a  pure,  and  natural  Simony ;  and  pretends,  itot 
under  what  Name  foever  ’ds  palliated,  ’cis  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  walh  off  that  dirty  Spot ;  and  that  it  is  a 
monftrous,  and  fcandalous  Diforder  to  be  complain'd 
of,  but  never  to  be  remedied. 

According  to  the  Privileges  of  t\\<s  Gallic  an  Church, 
no  Bull ,  but  thefe,  can  be  of  any  Force  in  France 
but  on  the  following  Conditions : 

1.  It  mud  have  been  granted  at  the  Defire  of  the 
King  himfeif,  2.  After  it  has  been  granted,  it  is 
by  the  King’s  Orders,  to  the  Sorbonttc,  to  be  carefully 
examin'd,  in  order  to  difeover  if  it  contains  nothing 
contrary  to  the  Liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church 
which  the  Court  of  Rome  has  often  attempted  to  op- 
prefs,  but  in  vain ;  for  the  Kings  of  France  them- 
felvesarcas  jealous  of  thofe  Liberties,  as  they  arc  or 

the  glorious  Title,  of  Pumooen  itus  Ecci.esi^j 
the  Firft -born  of  the  Church.  3.  It  muft  be  rcceiv  <1 
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.  thp  Maiority  oF  the  French  Clergy  5  which  laft 

rLdition  is  but  a  fimple  Ceremony  5  for  the  Clergy 
7  mean  the  fuperior  Clergy)  are  fo  much  influ- 
t!,er.ed(bv  the  Court,  that  it  fuffices  the  King  to  alk 
fDC  Bull  For  it  to  be  receiv’d  by  almoft  the  unani¬ 
mous  Confent  of  the  Clergy,  who  are  always  of  the 
Prince’s  Religion,  becaufe  acting  otherwife,  would 
Drove  prejudicial  to  their  private  Intereft.  4.  No 
Money  is  ^ranted  for  the  Impetration  of  fuch  Bulls. 

1  That  ai?  thefe  Conditions  are  requiflte  for  the  Vali¬ 
dity  of  a  Pope's  Bull  in  France ,  is  evident,  from  what 
has7  happen’d  in  our  Days,  in  the  Affair  of  the  famous 
Bull  Uni  gen  it  us,  for  the  Condemnation  of  the 
French' Verfion  of  the  New  Left ament  by  guefnel,  F.  of  the 
Oratory  ;  and  as  this  Affair  has  been  carried  to  a  very 
oreat  Height  by  the  two  contending  Parties,  and  is 
not  yet  happily,  terminated,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
entertain  my  Readers,  in  this  Place,  with  a  concife, 
and  true  hiftoricai  Account  of  it,  fince  it  has  been 
reprefented  under  fo  many  different  Shapes,  and  with 
fo  much  Partiality,  by  thofe  who  have  treated  that 
Subjeft,  that,  at  this  very  Time,  there  are  but  very 
few  Perfons  in  Europe  who  know  the  real  Truth  of 
that  intricate  Affair ;  of  which  I  can  fpeak  pertinently, 
fince  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  firft  Pro¬ 
moter  of  chat  Bulh  vvho,  from  my  very  Infancy,  had 
taken  a  particular  Care  of  my  Education,  and  to 
whom  I  had  the  Honour  of  being  related. 

This  illuftrious  Perfon  was  Francis  de  L*Efcure>  Bi- 


by  the  three  Bifhops, fince  thereby  they  reproach’d  him 
tacitly,  with  having  been  capable  of  countenancing 
an  heterodox  Dobirbte  ;  tho*  the  Bifhops  had  a  died  in 
that  Cafe  with  all  the  Precaution  and  Refpe#  due  to 
the  Archbifhop  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  Kingdom ; 
who  was,  befides,  Duke  and  Peer  of  France ,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ,  Cardinal, 
&c.  by  intreating  him,  before  they  attempted  to  con¬ 
demn  the  Book,  to  revoke  the  Approbation  he  had 
honour’d  it  with  %  which  is  an  undeniable  Fact,  fince 
I  was  at  the  Bifhop  of  Lupon9 s  Palace,  in  the  Country, 
when  the  Letters  were  wrote  to  that  Effe#  ;  which, 
however,  had  not  the  defir’d  Succefs,  fmee  the  Arch- 
bi/hop  of  Paris ,  by  the  Advice  of  his  Council,  (by 
whom  he  was  entirely  govern’d,  and  which  was  then 
compos’d,  among  the  red,  of  the  Prior  of  the  Bene- 
diftine  Monks  of  the  Abby  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres9 
at  PariSy  of  Father  La  Lour,  General  of  the  Oratory 9 
of  the  Abbot  Gontau  de  Birotiy  Dean  of  the  Chapter 
of  our  Lady  at  Paris ,  of  the  Abbot  Goet ,  and  fevera! 
other  Ecclefiafticks,  eminent  for  their  Learning,  and 
great  Piety,  but  all  fufpedled  of  Janfenijin)  rejeifled 
the  Requeft  of  the  three  Bifhops,  as  injurious  to  him, 
fince  in  an  Approbation  of  that  Confequence,  never  to 
be  granted,  but  after  a  mature  Deliberation,  non  eft  fa - 
pientis  dicere  non  putabam  ;  the  Archbifhop  went  even 
farther  5  for,  to  fliew  his  Refentment  to  the  Bifhop  of 
Lupon  in  particular,  whom  he  knew  to  have  ftirr’d 
up  the  Afhes,  and  kindled  the  Fire,  he  refus’d  to  or- 


fhop  of  Lupon  in  the  Province  of  Poiblou ,  of  whom  it 
was  laid  in  France ,  Noble  comme  le  Roy ,  fpavant  comme 
Saint  Auguftin ,  &  pauvre  comme  Job  \  i.  e.  As  noble 
as  the  King,  as  learned  as  Sr.  Auguftine ,  and  poor  as 
Job:  For  in  Fa#  he  had  no  other  Revenue  than  that 
of  his  Bifhoprick,  which  was  not  above  1000  Pounds 
Sterling. 

As  this  honefl  Bifhop,  contrary  to  the  fcandalous 
Pradice  of  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Brethren ,  who  are 
oftner  feen  at  Court,  than  in  their  Diocefc ,  fpent  his 
whole  Time  in  his,  and  has  never  been  feen  at  Ver - 
failles ,  ever  fince  he  was  made  Bifhop  of  Lupony  he 
judicioufly  us’d  to  give  to  an  indefatigable  Study  the 
Hours  which  his  paftoral  Sollicitude  allow’d  him.  In 
one  of  thofe  Hours,  which  prov’d  fatal  to  Quefnely 
his  new  Verfion  of  the  New  Left  ament  fell  into  the  ho- 
w/Bifhop’s  Hand.  The  Beauty,  and  Fluidity  of  the 
Style,  the  Sublimity  of  the  Thought,  the  Energy, 
and  Strength  of  the  Expreffions,  and  the  profound 
Learning  which  is  confpicuous  throughout  the  whole 
Verfion,  attra#ed  the  whole  Attention  of  M.  De 
I'Ejcure ;  who  having  acquir’d,  while  in  Sorbonne9 
{whence  he  was  taken  to  be  made  a  Bifhop,  with  no 
other  Recommendation  than  that  of  his  particular 
Merit)  the  Reputation  of  the  moft  profound  Theolo¬ 
gian  of  his  Time,  thought  he  could  difeover  in  that 
ILok  a  Venom  hidden  under  the  pompous  Appearance 
of  an  orthodox  and  folid  Do#rine  ;  the  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  becaufe  the  moft  artfully  difguis’d.  But  as 
the  Principles  of  a  truly  Chriftian  Charity  were  almoft 
natural  to  him,  and  he  was  too  timorous,  and  too 
jealous  of  the  Reputation  of  all  the  different  Orders 
of  the  Clergy,  to  attempt  to  blaft  it  on  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  Judgment  ;  he  took  the  Pains  to  extra#  from  the 
whole  Verfion  fome  Propofitions,  which,  among  an 
infinite  Number  of  others,  he  thought  to  be  the  moft 
heterodox  ;  and  fent  them  to  the  Bilhops  of  Rochelle , 
and  Gnpy  for  their  Sentiments,  and  on  whofe  Judg¬ 
ment  he  entirely  depended. 

Thefe  Bifhops,  having  compar’d  this  Extra#  with 
the  whole  Nczv  Teftament  of  Quefnely  confirm’d  by 
fijdr  Condemnation  of  the  whole,  in  their  refpec- 
jm*  Diocefes,  the  Judgment  the  Bifliop  of  Lupon  had 
form’d  of  it;  who  immediately  after  follow’d  their 
Example,  and  condemn'd,  lilcewife,  by  a  paftoral  In- 
ftruftjon  to  his  Diocefans,the  New  Teftament  of  QucfncL 

Lewis  Antony  de  Noaillcsy  Arch  bifliop  of  Paris  t  a 
I  relate  of  fignal  Piety,  and  profound  Learning,  had 
approv'd  the  new  Verfiony  when  firft  publifhM,  which 
^probation  was  printed  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Book  ; 
ai'tl  therefore  took  as  an  Affront  the  Condemnation 


dain  Prieft  the  Abbot  De  L9Efcurey  who  was  then  a 
Student  in  Sorbonne. 

The  good  old  Bifhop,  who  though  very  Apofto- 
lical,  had  not  attained  yet  that  Degree  of  Perfection, 
as,  when  fmitten  on  one  Cheek  to  prefent  the  other, 
and  had  a  fmall  Portion  of  levitical  Blood  in  his 
Veins,  refented  the  Affront ;  and  in  Confequence 
thereof,  wrote  to  Lewis  XIT.  then  King  of  Prance ,  a 
very  bitter  Letter  againft  the  Archbifhop  of  Paris  ; 
accufing  him  of  countenancing  Janfenifmy  which  had 
always  been  reprefented  as  a  very  hideous  Monfter  to 
the  King ;  and  complaining  of  the  Injuftice  lately  done 
his  Nephew,  for  no  other  Reafon,  than  becaufe  he,  his 
Uncle,  had  condemned  in  his  Diocefe  a  dangerous 
Book,  which  the  Archbifhop  of  PariSy  had  been  per- 
fuaded,  by  the  Janfenifts  he  was  environed  with,  to 
approve. 

The  King,  who  always  had  a  very  great  E- 
fteem  for  the  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Noaillcsy  and  for 
the  Cardinal  in  particular,  could  by  no  Means  ap¬ 
prove  the  Letter  of  the  Bifhop  of  Lupon  ;  therefore 
having  him  reprimanded,  for  fome  Expreffions  little 
becoming  the  Refpe#  he  ought  to  have  for  his  Coufm 
the  Cardinal  dcNoaillcs,  commanded  VEfcurexo  write 
to  his  Eminence,  a  Letter  of  Excufe.  L'Efcurc ,  who 
faw  the  Cardinal  in  another  Light,  and  confider’d 
his  Eminence  with  Refpe#  to  him,  but  as  Primus 
inter  Paresy  made  feveral  Attempts  to  d ifcul pate 
himfelf  from  this  Injunftion,  as  far  as  to  interpofe  the 
Credit  of  Father  le  Tellicr  the  King’s  ConfefTor,  and 
therefore  much  in  Favour  with  his  facred  Perfon  ;  but 
all  his  Efforts  proved  vain,  for  the  King  was  refolved 
the  Bifhop  of  Lupon  fiiould  excufe  himfelf  to  the  Car¬ 
dinal,  who  was  forced  at  laft  to  do  ir. 

This  Submiflion  of  the  Bifliop  of  Lupon  pleafed  the 
King,  and  difpos’d  him  to  liften  to  the  Propofal, 
made  to  him  by  Father  le  Tellicry  at  the  Intreaties  of 
the  three  Bifhops ;  that  the  Affair  of  the  NewTeftnmenc 
of  Qucfncly  vVhich  began  already  to  make  much  Noife 
in  the  Kingdom,  fliould  be  fent  to  the  Court  of 
Rome }  there  to  be  examined,  and  if  the  Book  was 
fo  dangerous,  as  reprefented  by  the  Bifhops  (.is 
there  was  very  great  Reafon  to  fuppofe  it  was,)  his 
Majefty  would  be  pleafed  to  nfk  a  Bull  for  its  Con¬ 
demnation. 

The  King  who  was  not  willing  to  condemn  die 
Archbifhop  of  Paris9  unheard,  fent  for  him  ;  mid  his 
Mnjefty,  who  had  already  been  perfwaded  by  the  Party 
of  the  JcfnitSy  whom  the  three  Bifhops  had  found  the 
Secret  to  engage  in  their  Quarrel  the  cafier,  becaufe, 
there  has  been  always  fome  Jealoufy  between  the 
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Company  of  Jefus,  and  the  Congregafon  of  the 
Oratory,  who  were  always  endeavouring  to  rival  each 
other,  would  have  engaged  the  Cardinal  to  condemn 
himfelf,  Quefnel’s  Teftament,  by  revoking  his  Ap¬ 
probation  ;  which  the  Archbifhop  eluded,  by  slic¬ 
ing  Time  to  think  about  it,  which  the  King  was 
gracioufiy  pleafed  to  grant  him.  But  his  Antagonifls 
fully  determined  on  the  Condemnation  of  Quefnel, 
and  thought  that  Delays  in  thofe  Affairs  were  of  a 
dangerous  Confequence  ;  plaid  their  Part  fo  well, 
and  obfeded  the  King  fo  clofe,  reprefenting  to  his 
Majefly  that  the  Catholick  Religion,  while  Quefnel 
continued  in  the  Hands  of  his  Subjedls,  was  in  the 
greateft  Danger  ;  that  without  waiting  for  the  De¬ 
termination  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Paris ,  who  in  faft 
was  a  long  while  about  it ;  Quefnel  was  fent  to  the  Barre 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office.  ClementXI. 
called,  while  yet  but  Cardinal,  Francis  Albano ,  feated 
then  on  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  ;  who,  at  Lewis  XIV. 
Requeft,  appointed  a  feledt  Number  of  Cardinals  and 
Theologians,  to  examine  carefully  the  Teftament  of 
Quefnel  ;  from  which  they  extracted  at  laft  101  Pro¬ 
pofitions,  feme  of  which  were  qualified  by  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  heretical,  fome  fchifma- 
tical,  others  tending  ro  Herefy,  Schifm,  &c.  In  Con¬ 
fequence  of  this  Judgment,  the  Pope  iffued  out  a 
Bull,  for  the  Condemnation  of  the  faid  Propofitions, 
together  with  the  whole  Teftament  of  Sluefnel  ;  which 
Bull  begins  Unigen  it  us  Dei  Filius ,  See. 

This  Bull  was  brought  from  Rowe  to  the  King  of 
France ,  by  a  Capuchin  Fryar,  one  Father  Fimothy  de 
la  Flcche ,  in  Anjcti ,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  and 
much  in  Favour  with  Clement  XI.  The  King  fent  it  to 
the  Sorbonne  to  be  examined,  who  finding  nothing  in 
it  contrary  to  the  Liberties  of  the  G  alii  can-  Church, 
it  was  prefented  by  the  King’s  Order  to  the  French 
Clergy,  to  have  it  accepted  by  them  ;  who  always 
very  unwilling  to  dilbblige  the  King,  accepted  that 
Famous  Bull,  without  Reflridlion  or  Refervation  ; 
fourteen  Bifhops  excepted,  who  finding  the  Bull  con¬ 
ceived  in  Terms  too  general,  and  believing  feveral 
of  the  1 01  Propofitions  not  at  all  deferving  the  Qua¬ 
lifications  they  were  ftigmatifed  with,  refilled  the  ac¬ 
cepting  it  ’till  the  Pope  would  be  pleafed  to  explain 
himfelf  in  clearer  Terms,  and  to  give  fome  Reafons 
for  having  condemned  feveral  Propofitions,  whofe 
obvious  Senfe  was  Orthodox ;  and  to  which,  in  their 
humble  Opinion,  it  was  almoft  impofiible  to  give  an 
I-Lterodcx  one. 

The  King  was  not  at  all  pleafed  at  this  Refufal 
of  the  fourteen  Bifhops ;  being  perfuaded  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  Faction,  that  their  Obftinacy  would  perhaps 
occafion  a  Schilm  in  the  Gallican  Church,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  fhould  exert  his  Authority,  to  bring  them  to 
a  Compliance  ;  but  as  lome  of  thofe  Bifhops  were 
nearly  related  to  fome  of  the  Favourites  at  Court, 
particularly  that  of  St.  Malo  in  Britanny,  who  was 
Brother  to  des  Marefls,  Secretary  of  State  *,  the  King 
contented  himfelf,  confidering  their  Obftinacy  (as  it 
was  called  then,  and  that  th eBull  had  a  vaft  Majority 
on  its  Side)  to  command  thofe  Bifhops  to  depart  for 
their  Dioceles,  and  not  to  appear  at  Court  till  they 
were  determined  to  accept  the  Bull.  What’s  the  mod 
lurpriling  in  this  Affair,  is,  that  the  Cardinal  de 
Noailies,  who  had  always  refufed  to  revoke  his  Ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Vcrlion  of  Quefiel,  was  one  of  the 
licit  who  figned  the  Bull,  without  the  leaft  Difficulty ; 
and  went  even  fo  far,  as  to  have  a  paftoral  Inftrudlion 
publi fifd  lor  its  Acceptance,  throughout  his  whole 
Diocefe. 

The  Bully  Unigem  tits,  having  met  with  fo  great 
Succet s  in  France,  to  rhe  general  Satisfaction  of  its 
Parti  fans,  and  of  my  Friend  the  Bifhop  of  Lttfon  in 
piriiculan  was  regiftered  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
and  fent  to  all  the  other  Parliaments  of  the  Kingdom, 
to  be  regiftered  like  wile;  though  it  met  with  a  very 
great  Oppoliiion  in  the  Parliament  of  Britanny ,  thro’ 
rhe  Means  ol  the  Attorney  General  of  that  Parliament, 
who  declared  hi  mid!  an  Anticonjlitutionairc,  as  they 
have  been  called  lince,  under  the  Suppofuion,  that 


the  Jefuits  whom  he  hated  mortally,  had  ufhertrf 
into  France .  u 

In  Confequence  of  this  Acceptation  of  the  B<n 
the  Conftilutionairs  Bifhops  (a  Title  given  to  thV 
who  had  accepted  ir,  in  Contradiction  to  the  0° * 
ponents)  publifhed  in  their  refpe&ive  Diocefes,  Man/* 
ments  and  paftoral  Inftrudtions,  wherein  \hey 
what  others  refufed  to  do  5  the  explaining  the  feveral 
Propofitions  condemned  by  the  Bull,  and  giving  the 
what  Senfe  they  pleafed.  Then  the  greateft  part  S 
the  Kingdom  was  Conftitutionair ,  why  ?  becaufe  V 
pleafed  the  King,  who  was  one  himfelf;  but  his 
Death  happening  foon  after  the  Birth  of  the  Bull  ff0 
if  I  am  not  miftaken,  thei?«//  was  brought  into  ' France 
towards  the  latter  End  of  1713,  and  the  King  died 
1715,)  the  Affair  of  the  Bull  changed  Face  all  on  a 
fudden ;  for  the  Sorbonne  firff,  who  had  accepted 
Purement  &  Simpliment,  i.  e.  without  Reftridion,  be! 
gan  to  fing  the  Palidony,  and  to  revoke  its  Accept 
tion,  alledging  forReafon  of  fo  unexpected  a  Chan/ 
that  they  had  accepted  it  only  to  pleafe  the  King  (a 
very  good  Reafon  for  a  learned  Society,  on  whofe  Dr- 
cifions  depends  in  fome  Meafure  the  Faich  of  the  whole 
Kingdom  !)  moft  of  the  heretofore  Conftitutionair  Bi- 
fhops,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  among  the  rdf- 
followed  the  Example  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  became 
Anti  confutation  airs,  becaufe  that  Party  was  very  like- 
ly  to  be  no  longer  the  prevailing  one  at  Court-,  from 
whence  Father  le  Tellier,  and  his  Proteftrefs  Main- 
tenon,  had  been  already  banifhed. 

However  the  Sorbonne,  being  reproached  with  its 
fcandalous  Recantation,  which  was  a  convincing  Proof 
of  her  Ignorance,  or  want  of  Zeal  for  the  Rdidon 
fhe  profeffed,  or  of  Puffllanimity ;  alledged  for  Ex* 
cufe,  that  fh-  had  not  entirely  rejected  the  Bull ,  but 
on  the  contrary,  was  ready  to  accept  it  as  foon  as  the 
Pope  would  give  the  Explanations  required;  for 
which  they  fent  to  Rome,  Chevalier,  one  of  the  Arch¬ 
bifhop  of  Paris  Secretary,  but  all  to  no  Purpofe:  For 
the  Court  of  Rome ,  inftead  of  granting  their  Requeft, 
treated  them  all  as  they  really  deferved,  i.  e.  as  a  Pack 
of  Ignorants,  or  of  Knaves,  or  of  Pufillanimous,  not 
fit  to  be  intruded  with  the  Condudt  of  Ch rift’s  Flock; 
and  infilled  that  they  fhould  ftand  by  their  former 
Acceptation;  and  then  the  Pope  would  oblige  them 
perhaps,^  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Bulb,  which 
Difficulties  ftarted  on  both  Sides,  could  never  be  fur- 
mounted  ;  for  the  Court  of  Rome  infilled  on  a  blind 
Obedience,  and  the  French  Clergy  wanted  to  feeclear. 
Then  the  Party  of  the  Anticonftitutionairs  grew  every 
Day  more  formidable,  by  the  Acquifition  of  a  vaft  Num¬ 
ber  of  Profelytes  of  Diftindtion  and  Merit.  ThePartyof 
the  Cardinal,  who  then  having  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Court,  too  much  employed  otherways  for  to  interfere 
in  religious  Matters;  throvv’d  off  the  Mafic,  and  de¬ 
clared  openly  againft  the  Bulb,  and  the  Or  (norm 
took  place  of  the  Jefuits ,  who  were  interdicted 
throughout  the  whole  Diocefe  of  Paris,  from  Preach¬ 
ing  and  hearing  the  Confeffions.  Though  a  Paper; 
war  was  conduced  on  both  Sides,  with  a  great  deal ot 
Zeal,  and  very  little  of  Chriftian  Charity;  the  Dil- 
pute  grew  fo  warm,  and  the  Books  publifhed  by  each 
Party  fo  common,  that  there  was  icarce  a  Perfon  in 
the  whole  Kingdom,  who  pretended  ro  an  Education 
above  the  common,  who  did  not  efpoufe  the  Party, 
which  he  thought  fuited  himfelf ;  even  the  fairStx 
fignalized  theml elves  on  that  Occafion  ;  there  were 
few  Ladies  of  Diftindtion  and  Merit,  who  did  not  de¬ 
clare  Pro  or  Con,  and  few  who  had  not  learned  from 
St.  Augufiin ,  whom  they  were  often  found  reading » 
how  to  explain  the  Propofitions  of  Qucfnel, 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Regent,  a  Prince  ns  much 
verfee!  in  Theology,  as  he  was  in  all  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  fo  much  thought  thofe  religious  Quarrel* 
beneath  his  Notice,  that  lie  was  refoived  to  leave 
thofe  Affairs  to  the  foie  Determination  of  uie 
Clergy,  whom  they  moft  properly  belong  to,  and  tooic 
very  little  or  no  Cognizance  of  it,  ’till  the  Court  ol 
Rome  provoked  out  of  Meafure,  at  the  pretended  Re¬ 
volt  of  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  whom  file  thought 

oblig'd 


I 
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,  ,  .  ™*nk  ;n  the  Church,  to  fupport  her 

obliged  by  J  ^  with  the  Thunder  of  the 

Inter  A  if^he  continued  in  fo  flagrant  a  Revolt  again  ft . 

and  winch  wa  to  ^  £he  Cardinal  being  a!arm. 

communication  ^  to  th k.  Regent,  corn¬ 

ed,  he  wen  , .  j/che  fame  Time  of  the  exceflive 
pbining  to  f  Rome  His  Royai  Highnefs, 

R,g0Urr  A  hi  A  that  he  would  order  the  King’s  Mim- 

to  Vafe  the  Tape,  and  flop  farther 
fter  at  A  ’  •  a  fas  Eminence  ;  bidding  him  at 

imf  o  continue  in  the  Exercife  of  his  Pa- 
ftoral  Funttwms i,  ^  .f  £he  CourC  of  Rome  was 

f°T  of  Ihe  tedious  Procraftinadons  of  the  Bifhop  of 

£h;  Pope's  Nuncio  at  Paris , 

Cio  look  Care  to  have  it  immediately  carried  to  his 
p  mi  nence  who  had  no  fooner  received  it,  but  he 
£/n  to  carry  it  to  the  Regent,  as  to  his  laft  Refuge  5 
•To  der  to  confulc  with  him,  what  Meafures  to  rake 

rn  extricate  himfelfout  of  rhe  Labyrinth  hewasengaged 
His  Royal  Highnefs,  who  in  all  Appearance, 

Ivas  not  that  Day  in  his  beft  Humour,  heard  the  Com- 
rtosof  the  Cardinal  with  fome  Impatience,  and  tor 
Conclufion  told  him.  That  he  could  not  help  what 
rhe  Court  of had  done  againft  him  ;  lhat  u  he 
had  been  afraid  of  her  Procedures,  he  fhould  have 
forbore  offending  her  ;  and  that  he  would  be  much 
oblieed  to  him,  if  he  would  forbear  likewife,  trou¬ 
bling  him  for  the  future,  with  his  Differences  with 
the  Holy  See,  fince  he  had  fomething  elfe  of  a  far  greater 
Confequence  to  mind  •,  promifmg  him  however,  that 
he  would  hinder  the  Fulmination  of  the  Bull ,  and  let 
the  Pope  know,  that  in  that  Cafe  he  had  exceeded  his 
Jurifdi&ion ;  having  none  over  the  King’s  Subje&s, 
not  even  a  Cardinal,  while  in  the  King’s  Dominions. 

If  the  Regent  then,  was  fo  good  as  his  Word,  or  not, 
the  Truth  is,  that  the  Bull  was  concealed,  and  never 
made publick  *,  and  what  I  know  of  it,  I  learned  it  from 
a  Relation  of  mine,  who  had  then  the  Confidence  of  his 
Royal  Highnefs  *,  who  was  pleafed  to  tell  him.  That 
if  he  was  to  give  Ear  to  that  Prieft,  he  would  be  more 
troublefome  to  him  than  the  Government  of  the 
whole  Kingdom.  I  regaled  the  Bi/hop  of  Lufon  with 
this  News  (for  I  was  then  at  Paris,)  which  I  knew 
I  would  be  very  agreeable  to  him  *,  and  his  whole  An- 
Aver  to  it,  was,  Kira  bien ,  qtti  rira  le  Dernier ,  he 
\  who /hall  laugh  laft,  will  laugh  in  Reality  ;  fo  much 

I*  as  to  foy,  that  he  expected  to  fee  his  Party  the  pre¬ 
vailing  one  at  laft. 

Very  near  the  fame  Time,  i.  e.  toward  the  latter 
End  of  1719}  a  very  bitter  Satyr  was  pubhfhcd  a- 
gainft  the  Sorbonnc,  in  form  of  a  Letter,  which 
Ihould  have  been  written  by  the  Dodlors  of  Geneva ; 
in  which  that  learned  Society  was  complimented,  for 
having  tfpoufed  the  Defence  of  Calvin* s  Doctrine, 
VV hat  pleafed  me  mod  during  that  Controverfy,  is, 
i  that  the  Books  which  were  publiftied  by  the  Anti- 
( onftitutmairs ,  which  were  all  very  well  wrote,  were 
given  gratis,  to  thole  who  had  any  Friend  in  that 
Party  i  fo  that  in  a  (hort  Time,  I  found  myfelf  pro¬ 
fit'd  nt  that  cheap  Rate,  with  almoft  a  whole  Li- 
brary.  The  foie  Advantage  the  Kingdom  of  France 
reaped  from  thofe  Difpuccs,  was,  that  the  inferior 
Citrgy>  applied  themfelves  more  ferioufly  than  they 
had  done  before,  to  the  Study  of  the  Sacred  Letters  \ 
time  there  have  been  feldom  found  fince  in 
Country  Parifhes,  thofe  illiterate  Priefts  who  thought 
themfelves  fufiicienily  learned  if  they  could  untlerftand 

Lath,, 

Ac  bft  cbe  /Ini  i’ConJlit  ut  ion  airs  grew  fo  formida¬ 
ble,  as  to  fee  themfelves  in  a  Condition  to  defy  all  the 
Attempts  of  the  Court  of  Rom  againft  them  \  the 
latican  could  have  then  thunder’d,  as  often,  and  as 
lon{£  as  he  pleas’d,  the  Archbifhop  of  Paris  had 


Iron  to  oppofe  to  it ;  his  Eminence  us’d  to  retire,  every 
Saturday ,  to  his  Country-Seat  at  Caftans ,  near  Paris , 
where  he  was  met  by  the  moft  confiderable  of  hi* 
Parry,  where  Meafures  were  concerted,  as  well  to 
ftrengthen  themfelves,  as  to  weaken  their  Enemies. 

At  that  Time  feveral  Monks  and  Fryers ,  tir’d  of  the 
monaftick  Life,  became  Anti  conftitut ion  airs,  on  Pur- 
pofe  to  have  fome  plaufible  Realons  to  quit  their  Soli¬ 
tude  ;  among  whom  there  were  feveral  Monks,  of  the 
famous  Abbey  of  la  Frape  in  Normandy,  who  all 
came  to  put  themfelves  under  the  Cardinal’s  Pro- 
teftion  ■,  whence  the  Conftilutionairs  took  Occafion, 
to  reproach  his  Eminence  with  being  the  Refuge  of 
Apoftates. 

The  Court  of  Rome  feeing  herfelf  thus  braved  bv 

O  * 

potent  Enemies,  and  afraid  that  if  fhe  continued  to 
aeft  with  that  defpotick  Power,  /lie  had  ’till  then  af¬ 
fected  in  this  Affair ;  the  Galilean  Church  would  be 
glad  perhaps  of  a  favourable  Opportunity  of  fhaking 
off  the  Roman  Yoke,  by  the  Election  of  a  Patriarch, 
which  would  be  a  great  Check  to  the  Pope's  Trcafury, 
conftdering  the  immenfe  Sums,  lent  from  France  to 
Rome ,  for  Bulls  ;  began  to  defift  from  Parc  of  their 
high  Pretenfions  ;  and  offered,  that  if  the  Anticonfti- 
tutionairs  would  accept  the  Bull,  even  under  the  Re- 
ftri&ion  of  an  Explanation,  fhe  would  give  that  Expla¬ 
nation.  But  the  Anti-conjlilutionairs,  who  were  grown 
too  potent,  and  had  gained  too  much  Ground  to 
enter  into  a  Capitulation  with  their  Enemies,  infilled 
on  that  Explanation,  previoufiy  to  the  Acceptation 
of  the  Bull ;  pretending  that  they  could  not  accept  it 
before  they  knew  what  they  were  to  accept,  nor  con¬ 
demn  Propofitions  as  heretical,  [chifmatical,  &c.  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  perfvvaded  that  they  were  filch  ; 
that  Chrift  himfclf,  whole  Vicar  upon  Earth  the 
Pope  ftiled  himfelf,  did  never  refufe  to  explain  to  his 
Difciples  the  Parables  he  propofed  to  them,  when 
they  did  not  underftand  them  ;  that  acting  other- 
wife  was  enflaving,  and  tyrannizing  a  Chriftian  Con¬ 
fidence  ;  that  his  Holincfs,  whofe  Judgment  in  that 
Affair  had  been  pronounced  but  ex  Cathedra,  which 
Judgment  he  knew  himfelf,  was  not  confidered  as 
infallible  by  the  Gallican  Church  \  could  have  been 
miftaken  in  the  Condemnation  of  Quefnel,  or  deceived 
by  thofe  who  had  examined  his  Book.  That  though 
they  would  not  pretend  to  juftify  all  the  101  Propofi- 
tions  extracted  from  it  *,  there  were  nevcrthelefs  a  vaft 
Number  of  them  which  had  a  great  Air  of  Ortho¬ 
doxy,  and  appeared  as  fuch  to  the  whole  Gallican 
Church ;  and  therefore  ’till  thefe  were  explain’d,  they 
could  not  find  it  agreeable  to  their  Confcience,  to  con¬ 
demn  the  others,  much  lefs  to  condemn  the  whole. 

But,  however,  thefe  Reafons,  in  all  Appearance 
very  juft,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  Practice  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  and  of  Chrift  himfelf;  could  not 
perfuade  the  Court  of  Rome  to  that  Compliance,  feem- 
ingly  fo  neccffary  to  rc-eftablifh  the  Peace  of  the  Gal¬ 
ilean  Church  ;  fhe  thought  then,  that  /lie  had  already 
gone  too  far,  and  that  her  too  great  Condefcenfion  had 
rendered  her  Enemies  more  daring,  and  more  in- 
folent ;  therefore  rc-a/Tuming  her  former  Haughtinefs 
(as  the  Anti-conftitutionairs  called  it)  and  her  former 
imperious  Tone,  fhe  renewed  her  Menaces  againft 
the  Cardinal,  and  his  Party  ;  and  even  excommuni¬ 
cated  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  Anti- 
conftilutionairs ;  who  appealing  from  chat  Excotnmu- 
nication  to  the  future  Council,  continued  their  Func¬ 
tions,  Neither  do  1  believe  if  even  Clement  XI.  had 
granted  the  Explanation  fo  warmly,  and  foobftinare- 
Jy  infilled  upon  by  the  Anti-contl  ituttonairs,  that  fuch 
Condefcenfion,  had  much  contributed  towards  re/W¬ 
ing  the  Peace  of  the  Galilean  Church  *  and  if  they  had 
not  ftarted  fome  other  Difficulties,  on  Purpofe  to  have 
fome  fpecious  Pretext,  to  continue  in  their  Oppofi- 
tion  ;  for  a  Party  has  fo  many  alluring  Charms,  iliac 
thofe  who  are  once  engaged  in  it,  can  fcarcely  lie 
perfuaded  to  leave  ir :  That  of  the  Anti-conflitutionatrs , 
had  all  that  could  the  moft  flatter  our  natural  Incli¬ 
nations,  in  all  Ranks  and  Profdfions.  The  X^urnrd, 
5  N  wlio 
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who  were  ambitious  to  appear  publickly  as  fuch,  met 
among  them  with  the  greateft  Encouragement,  and 
were  furnifh’d  with  frequent  Occafions  of  exercifing 
their  Talent.  A  great  many  of  the  Clergy,  who  had 
till  then  been  bury’d  in  the  Duft  of  the  Church,  be¬ 
gan  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  if  it  was  but  by  their  being 
only  accounted  Anti-  confti  tut  ion  airs  ;  thofe  of  more 
Merit  found  the  Secret  by  the  fame  Means,  and  under 
the  fame  Name,  to  introduce  themfelves  into  the  Pa¬ 
laces  of  the  Great,  and  the  moft  feleCt  Companies  of 
the  Party,  whence,  without  it,  they  had  been,  per¬ 
haps,  for  ever  excluded.  Their  Directors  were  in¬ 
truded  with  the  Direction  of  the  Confcience  of  feve- 
ral  Ladies  of  the  firft  Quality,  who  provided  profufely 
to  the  daily  Subfiftence  of  their  Father  ConfefTor, 
whofe  Confeffional  made  always  a  very  fplendid  Ap¬ 
pearance,  while  thofe  of  the  Confiitutionairs  were  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Duft,  and  Cobwebs;  for  that  other  Party, 
pretending  to  have  the  Truth  on  its  Side,  which  they 
thought  every  true  Chriftian  was  oblig’d  to  follow, 
they  us’d  to  take  no  Pains,  nor  to  put  themfelves  to 
any  Inconvenience,  to  gain  Profelytesi  befides,  as  that 
Party  was  chiefly  govern’d  by  Jefuits,  who  do  not 
like  to  part  with  much  Money ,  there  was  little  or  none 
expended  for  the  Caufe.  The  pooreft  Eccleftafticks, 
who  for  feveral  Years  had  been  oblig’d  to  live  on  the 
Retribution  of  their  Mafs,  which,  in  fome  Places,  is 
but  10  Sols ,  befides  what  they  could  get  by  their  daily 
AfTiflance  at  their  parochial  Church ,  were  feen,  all  on 
a  fudden,  to  change  a  fcanty  and  thread- bare  Soutane , 
or  Gown,  which  had  feen  many  Luftres,  for  the  gay 
Apparel,  d'un  Abbe  Coquet  de  Paris ,  of  a  Pariftan 
Abbott  and  with  no  other  Toils,  then  declaring  him- 
felf  Anti-conftitutionair ,  could  find  the  PhilofopheVs 
Stone.  The  Ladies  were  fo  elevated  at  their  being 
tantaliz’d  with  the  Notion,  that  by  reciting  with  the 
Prieft,  the  Canon  of  the  Majs ,  (which,  to  render  it  eafy 
to  rhem,  the  Prieft  was  to  fpeak  with  a  loud  Voice, 
contrary  to  the  Rubrick  of  the  Roman  Church)  they 
could  not  only  fay  the  Mafs,  but  likewife  confecrate 
the  Eucharift,  as  well  as  the  Pope  himfelf,  that  they 
fpar’d  nothing  to  gratify  thofe  who  had  granted  them 
that  ineftimable  Privilege ,  of  which  they  were  fo  fond, 
that  fome  Ladies,  who  before  could  fcarcely  have 
been  perfuaded  to  hear  Mafs  once  a  Week,  and  then 
it  muft  have  been  a  very  fhort  one,  elfe  they  had 
fainted  away  *,  were  feen  every  Morning  at  Church,  to 
fay  two  or  three  Mafies,  while  a  Prieft,  tho*  he  had 
no  other  Livdyhood,  could  fay  but  one.  There  was 
this  other  very  remarkable  Difference ,  that  they  were 
allow’d  to  lay  if  in  French ,  while  the  Prieft  was  not 
permitted  yet  to  fay  it  otherwife  than  in  Latin  ;  fo 
that  the  Anti-conftitutionair  s  had  found  a  Secret  which 
had  not  been  imagin’d  ever  fince  the  Extinction  of 
Paganifm,  to  eltablilh  among  themfelves  Women  Sacri- 
fcators.  Another  fignal  Advantage  for  the  poor  Bro¬ 
thers  Anti- confiitutionairs ,  was,  that,  like  Capuchin 
Fryars ,  they  could  have  travell’d  throughout  the 
whole  Kingdom  without  Money,  and  neverthdefs 
wanted  lor  nothing;  for  they  were  lure  of  being 
kindly  receiv’d,  and  very  well  entertain’d,  by  the 
moft  wealthy  among  them,  on  that  fingle  Ticket)  An- 

T  I- CONST  I  TUT  ION  A  t  RS. 

The  religious  Orders  efpous’d  each  their  Party,  the 
Ben  edit/ ins,  and  a  I  moft  all  the  other  Monks  who  had 
any  Revenues ,  declar’d  againft  the  Bull\  and  all  the 
Fryars ,  efpccially  thofe  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis , 
lor  the  Bull ;  and  among  thefc  the  Capuchin  Fryars , 
call’d,  in  France ,  It’s  Valets  de  Pied  des  Jcfuites,  the 
Running- Footmen  of  the  Jefui/s,  were  the  moft  zea¬ 
lous  Conjl'uutionairs.  Tho*  among  them  all,  there 
were  fome  Convents  mi -partite,  i.  e.  that  in  thofe 
Convents  there  were  fume  Confiitutionairs ,  and  fome 
Anti-conftitutionairs ,  which  fometimes  caus’d  a  great 
Con  lu  lion  among  them  ;  even  the  Mon  aft  erics  of  Nuns 
were  nor  lice  Irom  it:;  for  as  they  had  alfo  took  Party 
in  the  Cauie,  there  happen’d  often  fuch  warm  De¬ 
putes  among  them,  that  they  fometimes  ended  in  an 
open  Rupture,  attended  with  Blows,  leaving  in  the 
Field  of  Battle  avail  Number  of  torn  Veils,  and  fome 


bloody  Nofes ;  and  then  thofe  among  them  who  w 
more  tir’d  of  their  Confinement  than  they  were  ^ 
Partifans,  apply’d  to  the  General  of  the  Order 
the  Diocefan ,  if  they  were  under  his  Jurifdi6tion ^ 
knew  him  of  the  fame  Party,  for  Leave  to  quit; \\ • 
Cloy  ft  er ,  where  they  could  live  no  longer  with  a  Tf 
Confcience. 

Things  continu’d  in  this  Fluctuation  in  the  Gall' 
Church ,  during  the  whole  Regency  of  the  late  Duf 
of  Orleans ,  and  even  for  fome  Time  after  •,  till  h 
late  Duke  of  Bourbon ,  who,  at  the  Regent’s  bereaf^ 
had  taken  the  Reins  of  the  Government,  and* wb * 
was  influenc’d  by  M.  Chauvelin ,  who  had  aim* 
been  for  the  Bull ,  took  Cognizance  of  that  Affair 
and  made  the  Confiitutionairs  breed  a- new,  by  taking 
the  Jefuits  into  his  Favour,  and  Meafures  to  have th? 
Bull  Unigenitus  receiv’d  throughout  the  whole  Kir,?" 

dom,  baniihing  thofe  who  prov’d  refraCtory.  jnt^ 
Turn  of  Fortune,  the  Archbifhop  of  Paris  appear’d 
again  wavering,  and  a  fecond  Acceptation  of  tlie  Bid’ 
could  have  been  expeCted  from  him,  had  not  his 
Council  reprefented  to  him,  that  by  /hewing  fo  much 
Inftability  in  his  Sentiments,  he  would  prepare  Matter 
of  Laughter  to  his  Enemies,  and  be  defpis’d  by  both 
Parties;  chat  his  Eminence  had  put  himfelf  entirely 
out  of  Power  of  ever  recanting  with  the  leaf!  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Honour,  by  having  publifh’d  fo  many‘s 
ral  lnftruftions ,  in  Defence  of  its  former  RetraClation. 
His  Eminence  yielded  to  thefe  Perfuafions,  which' 
were,  without  doubt,  very  reafonable,  and  continu’d, 
at  lea  ft  in  Appearance,  a  very  good  Anti-corjliiu. 
tionair. 

To  provide  for  the  Relief  of  thofe  of  their  Bre¬ 
thren  who  during  this  new  Storm  were  fent  to  Exile, 
the  Anti-conftitutionair  s  appointed  trufty  Queftmen, 
who  were  to  go,  among  the  Party,  to  collect  the  cha¬ 
ritable  Gifts  which  every  individual  Member  (in a 
Condition  to  do  it)  was  to  contribute  towards  this 
Relief ;  by  which  Means,  they  gather’d  immenfe 
Sums  of  Money,  which  they  diftributed  to  thofe  in 
Affliction,  with  a  great  deal  of  Generofity,  Compif- 
fion,  and  CEconomy  ;  entrufting  with  the  Many 
none  but  thofe  on  whofe  Probity,  Prudence,  and Se- 
crefy,  they  could  entirely  rely  ;  I  myfelf  have  tra¬ 
vell’d  from  Paris  to  Lyons ,  in  my  Journey  to  M, 
at  the  latter  End  of  1725,  with  one  of  thefe  trufty 
Friends  and  CEconomifts,  who  was  going  to  vific 
thofe  of  his  Brethren  who  were  banifh’d  intothe&w- 
noisy  Auxerois ,  Burgundy  and  Lionnois  ;  and  as  l  have 
never  been  fufpeCted  by  either  Part y,becaufe  I  cipous’d 
none,  tho’  very  well  known  to  both,  he  nude  no 
Scruple  to  introduce  me  to  thofe  of  his  Friends  he  vi- 
fited  on  the  Road  ;  complimenting  me  often,  that  I 
could  be  of  very  great  Service  to  them,  would  1  but 
declare  in  their  Favour,  which  1  have  always  thought 
fit  to  decline,  tho*,  in  a  great  many  Particulars,  I  ap¬ 
prove  their  ConduCt,  and  blame  it  in  fome  others: 
For  their  Requeft  to  the  Pope  was  certainly  very  jdb 
if  founded  on  juft:  Principles,  at  leaft  in  outward  Ap¬ 
pearance  it  was  very  agreeable  to  the  PraClice  of  the 
primitive  Church,  which  has  never  exaCled  that  pal- 
five  Obedience  from  the  Fidcles ,  as  we’ll  fliew,  in  our 
Treatife  of  the  Churchy  under  the  Letter  C.  There 
reign’d  among  them  a  very  great  Unanimity, 
tereftednefs,  and  unfeigned  Charity  ;  and  the  v-m 
Number  of  very  learned  Men,  of  all  Orders,  that 
Party  was  compos’d  of,  could  have  render’d  it  refped* 
ful  to  a  Perfon  who  had  been  neither  for  or  again 
the  Bull  Unigenittts,  Very  few  of  them  were  guilty 
of  Diflimulation  or  ITypocrify,  and  their  Conner  ac¬ 
tion  was  open,  mild,  and  agreeable ;  free  from  th° e 
extraordinary  Heats,  and  InveClives,  which,  in  ollK'r 
Cafes,  l’eem  infeparable  from  the  Spirit  of  Party*  as 
often  as  1  have  been  among  them,  (and  1  w.w  once.^ 
whole  Summer  at  the  Bergcrics ,  a  Country  rJt 
the  Abbot  De  Caumartin ,  then  Bifhop  of 
Britanny ,  among  feveral  of  the  moft  con fulci  '  " 
that  Party)  and  all  that  while  never  heard  1 
them  fpeak  the  lead  difrefpeClfully  of  their 
nifts\  and  when  the  bitcereft  Satire  written  !  , 
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brought  to  them,  I  have  always  heard 
,  Jmlre  it,  Tf  it  was  wrote  with  Judgment,  Spi- 

them  &Ql  _  ;e  ri,m,  n^.'n/v. 


them,  was 


■  d  Erudition  *,  and  if  not,  they  faid  nothing 
riC’  ul  fear’d  nothing,  they  were  not  afraid  to  fpeak 
■^r  ^ nv  Body  ,  or  rather,  they  had  all  too  much  of 

htrlrmln  Courage,  and  Intrepidity,  to  be  afraid  of 
a  U Thing*  for  J  have  ^*een  t^iem  rec^ive  the  News 
,  ;rTat’eft  m«PP0intmnts  with  that  Tranquillity 
0  a  rJmnefs  which  had  been  admir’d  in  the  Chri- 
0f  the^primitive  Church,  while  conduced  to 
”ian{  *  ij  The  Books  in  their  Defence ,  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  lo  florid,  elegant,  tho’  fluid  and  eafy  Style, 

,  f  t  uave  read  them  over  feveral  Times,  and  always 
S  the  toe  indicible  Pleafure.  When  they  could 
anv  Favour ,  they  did  it  with  that  Chearfulnefs 
fnd  Sacisfidtion,  as  if-  they  had  receiv’d  it  themfelves; 
and  when  they  could  not,  they  feem’d  really  forry, 

311  Asfor^the  Confutation  airs ,  they  had  very  little  o- 
ther  Merit  chan  that  of  their  Caufe.  There  were  cer¬ 
tainly,  among  them,  as  among  their  Antagonifis ,  a  vaft 
Number  of  Perfons  eminent  for  their  Birth,  Learn¬ 
ing  Piety,  and  Virtue,  but,  for  the  Generality, they 
v/ere  not  fo  moderate,  fo  diflnterefted,  nor  fo  chari¬ 
table,  as  the  others  ;  Self- intereft  was  the  predominant 
Pojfion  among  them,  and  they  always  fpoke  with  that 
Caution,  even  before  their  moil  fincere  Friends,  as  if 
they  were  afraid  of  their  own  Shadow  *,  tru fling  more 
to  the  Authority  and  Power  of  the  Prince ,  than  to  the 
Equity  of  their  Caufe .  The  Bifliop  of  Lufon  him- 
feJf,  certainly,  one  of  the  beft  among  them,  could  not 
help  exprefling  his  Uneafinefs  about  it;  and  he  has 
often  complain’d,  in  my  Hearing,  of  the  Unworthi- 
nefs  of  thofe  who  pretended  to  be  the  moft  zealous 
Jjjer/ers  of  the  Power  and  Authority  of  the  Roman 
Church ;  he  us’d  to  blame  highly  the  loud  Clamours, 
and  bitter  Invectives  of  the  Fryars ,  and  other  Under- 
ftrappers  Confti  tut  ion  airs,  whom  he  always  look’d 
upon  with  the  greateft  Scorn  and  Contempt ;  faying, 
that  the  Caufe  of  the  Church  was  not  to  be  defended 
with  fuch  weak  Weapons ,  and  in  fo  fcandalous  a  Man¬ 
ner.  But,  however,  with  all  thefe  feeming  Difad- 
vantages,  and  according  to  his  Prophecy ,  {rira  hien 
qui  rira  le  dernier )  that  Party  gain’d  once  more  the 
upper  Hand  ;  and  the  late  Pope  Benedict  XIII,  who 
wifh’d  for  nothing  more  than  to  fee  all  thofe  Difputes 
in  the  Gallican  Church  terminated  in  an  amicable 
Manner ;  gave,  at  laft,  fome  Satisfaction  to  the  Arch- 
biftop  of  Paris ,  that,  thro’  the  In  treaties  of  that  ex- 
celknt  Minister,  Cardinal  DeFleitry,  he  re-accepted, 
in  a  Manner,  before  his  Death,  the  Bull  Unigenitus ; 
tho’  we  have  not  been  capable  yet  to  know  what  Sore 
of  Temperament  was  us’d  by  Benedict  XIII.  to  engage 
him  to  it ;  for  that  Pope  fone  of  the  beft  who  was 
ever  feated  in  the  Roman  Chair)  had  a  fecret  Abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  defpotick  Power ,  feveral  of  his  PredeccJ - 
fas  had  ufurp’d  ;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  he  bla¬ 
med,  in  a  great  many  Refpedts,  the  too  fevere  Con - 
duff  of  the  Court  of  Rome ,  in  the  Affair  of  the  Bull , 
for  which  he  could  not  efcape  being  accus’d,  during 
his  Pontificate ,  of  being  too  indplgent  to  the  Janfen- 
as  if  he  hacl  been  one  hirpfelf.  ’Tis  true,  that 
he  found  fo  great  a  Contradiction  between  the  Humi¬ 
fy  of  Chrifi ,  of  whom  he  thought  himfelf  to  be  the 
Vicar  on  Earth,  and  the  Pomp  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
mat  he  would,  when  he  could,  defpife  the  one  to 
pra&ifc  the  other. 

The  Example  of  the  Cardinal  Dc  Noailles ,  as  to  his 
new  Acceptation  of  the  Bull,  was  follow’d  but  by 
vfry  few  of  his  Partilans ;  and  as  his  Eminence  fur¬ 
l’d  but  a  few  Months  to  that  Acceptation,  I  have 
j!0*  heard  how  far  his  Inconftancy  in  this  Affair  af- 
his  Reputation  \  for  it  is  not  the  Practice  in 
hrancc  to  rake  the  Allies  of  the  Dead,  hence  to  have 
ccafion  to  afperfc  their  Reputation  \  all  I  know,  is, 
hat  the  Party  of  the  Anti-conflitutiouairs  is  yet  al- 
1110 A  as  potent  as  ever,  tho*  very  filenr. 

pall  Ages  the  Bulls  of  Popes  were  of  a  greater 
Yc|pt  in  France ,  and  far  more  refpedled,  than  they 


have  been  ever  fince,  under  Philip  the  Fair .  Boniface 
VIII.  having  firft  but  threaten’d  to  excommunicate  that 
great  Prince,  for  railing  the  current  Coin  of  his  King¬ 
dom  a  little  above  its  intrinfick  Value,  (forc’d  to  it  by 
the  urging  Neceffities  of  the  State )  Philip  began  to 
open  his  Eyes,  and  perceiv’d  (but  not  too  late)  that 
the  Court  of  Rome ,  who  fhould  have  contented  her 
felf  with  the  fifhing  of  Souls ,  have  too  long  fi fil’d  in 
the  Temporality  of  Princes,  and  ufurp’d  a  Power  even 
above  that  which  Sovereigns  have  receiv’d  immedi¬ 
ately  from  God.  Therefore  he  thought  fit  to  pare 
Boniface's  Nails,  and  to  let  him  know,  that  tho’  the 
next  Day  after  his  lntronization  he  had  appear’d  with 
a  Sword  by  his  Side,  as  if  he  had  “both  the  fpiritual 
and  temporal  Power,  and  flatter’d  himfelf  that  he  had 
in  his  Hand  the  univerfal  Monarchy,  and  could  depofe 
Princes  at  Pleafure  ;  he  nevertheless  was  nothing  elfe 
but  what  thofe  Princes  had  been  pleas’d  10  make  him, 
and  what  he  Ihould  ceafe  to  be,  whenever  they  pleas’d. 
This  Hint  of  Philip  procur’d  the  Ftdminalion  of  a 
Bull  of  Excommunication  from  Boniface ,  who  therein 
put  his  whole  Kingdom  under  an  Interdict ,  abfolved 
his  Subjects  from  their  Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  gave 
the  Kingdom  of  France  to  the  firft  who  would  invade 
it.  Philip  appeal’d  from  this  Bull,  as  of  an  Abufe,  to 
the  future  Council,  and  fent  Philip  of  Nogaret  in  Am- 
baffy  to  Boniface ,  then  at  Avignon ;  who  hearing  Bo¬ 
niface  fpeak  in  an  arrogant  Manner  of  the  King  his 
Mafter,  (truck  the  Pope  in  the  Face  with  his  Hand 
arm’d  with  an  iron  Gantlet,  for  Philip  was  then  arm’d 
cap  a-pee.  This  Preemption  of  Philip  was  punifh’d 
by  another  Bull  of  Boniface ,  full  of  Scurrilities  and 
Inve<5tives  again  ft  the  King  of  France ,  whom  he  threa¬ 
tens  to  govern  with  an  iron  Rod ,  and  to  break  as  an 
earthen  Veffel.  But  this  Bull  was  as  little  minded  by 
the  King,  as  the  former  ;  and  feeing  that  Boniface  wa9 
incorrigible ,  he  found  himfelf  oblig’d,  at  laft,  to  fend 
the  fame  Nogaret,  at  the  Head  of  an  Army,  who  be- 
fieg’d  Avignon,  took  it  by  Storm,  feiz’d  the  Pope,  and 
had  him  led  thro’  the  Streets,  mounted  on  an  Afs,  his 
Face  towards  the  Tail,  and  afterwards  confin’d  Pri- 
foner.  Boniface  died  in  his  Confinement,  three  Days 
after  this  Mock-triumph,  while  he  was  writing  ano¬ 
ther  Bull  again  ft  Philip  the  Fair. 

Ever  fince  this  fatal  Epocha ,  the  Court  of  Romo 
has  loft  a  great  deal  of  Ground  in  France  *,  and  the 
French,  at  prefent,  hear  the  Vatican  Thunder,  with 
as  much  Indifference  as  the  other  Roman  Catholick 
Countries  are  frighted  at  it. 

Nor  do  the  Spaniards  admit  the  Pope’s  Bulls  im¬ 
plicitly  ;  but  having  been  examin’d  by  the  King’s 
Council,  if  there  appear  any  Reafon  for  not  executing 
them,  Notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  Pope  by  a  Sup¬ 
plication  ;  and  the  Bull,  by  this  Means,  remains 
without  Effect. 

To  fulminate  Bulls,  is  to  make  Publication  thereof 
by  one  of  the  three  Commifiaries,  to  whom  they  are 
directed;  whether  he  be  the  Bifliop,  or  Official.  This 
Publication  is  fometimes  oppos’d  •,  but  when  it  is,  the 
Fault  is  not  charg’d  on  the  Pope  who  i fill’d  the  Bull, 
but  an  Appeal  is  brought  to  him  againft  the  Perfon 
who  is  fuppos’d  to  make  it. 

The  Bull  in  C<aui  Domini ,  is  a  Bull  read  every  Year 
on  Maunday-Thurfday ,  in  the  Pope9*  Prefence  ;  con¬ 
taining  various  Excommunications  a  gain  ft  Here  ticks, 
thofe  who  difobey  the  See ,  who  difturb  or  oppofe  the 
Exercifc  of  Ecclefiaftical  Jurifdi&ion,  &c,  LcoX. 
caus’d  Luther  to  be  excommunicated  in  it,  by  Name  5 
which  Bull  is  but  a  pure  Formality,  and  a  vain  Ce¬ 
remony. 

After  the  Death  of  the  Pope ,  no  Bulls  are  dilpatch’d 
during  the  Vacancy  of  the  See  ;  to  prevent  any  Abu- 
fes  thereof,  as  foon  as  the  Pope  is  dead,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church  takes  the  Seal  of  the 
Bulls,  and,  in  the  Prefence  of  feveral  Perfons,  orders 
the  Name  of  the  deceas’d  Pope  to  be  eras’d,  and  co¬ 
vers  the  Out  fide,  on  which  are  the  Heads  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  and  St.  Paul,  with  a  linn'en  Cloth,  failing  it  up 

with  his  own  Seal,  and  giving  it,  thus  covet’d,  to  the 

Cham- 
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Chamberlain,  to  be  preferv’d,  that  no  Bulls  may  be 
feal’d  with  it  in  the  mean  Time. 

There  are  other  Bulls,  befides  thofe  of  the  Pope , 
and,  among  the  reft,  the  Golden  Bull,  (thus  cal¬ 
led  from  a  golden  Seal  fix’d  to  it,  fuch  as  were  us’d 
by  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople,  annex’d  to  their 
Edidts.  This  Denomination  was  peculiarly  given  to 
an  Ordinance,  or  Statute,  made  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  in  1356,  faid  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
that  celebrated  Lawyer  Bartoli,  and  ftill  reputed  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Empire.  Till  the  Publication 
of  the  Golden  Bull ,  the  Form  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Election  of  an  Emperor  were  dubious,  and  undeter¬ 
min’d  ;  and  the  Number  of  Electors  not  fix’d.  This 


folemn  Edift  regulated  the  Functions,  Rights  p  v 
leges,  and  Pre-tminencies  of  the  Electors.  The  o'* 
ginal,  which  is  in  Latin,  is  kept  at  Frankfort  wh^ 
the  Eledtion  of  the  Emperor  is  to  be  made.  ?0n  T 
Back  fide  are  feveul  Knots  of  black  and  ye'llo\vS‘lfe 
to  which  hangs  a  Bull ,  or  Seal  of  Gold.  This  Oh;’ 
nance,  containing  thirty  Articles,  was  approv’d  olh 
all  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  and  remains  ftill 
Force.  The  Ele&ion  of  the  Emperor  is  by  it  declar’d 
to  belong  to  leven  Eledlors  *  three  of  them  EcclJ 
afticks,  viz.  the  Arch bi (hop  of  Msntz ,  Treves  \i 
Cologne ;  and  four  Seculars ,  viz.  the  King  of  &/; 
mi  a.  Prince  Palatine ,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and 
of  Brandenburg.  "  ,s 


CAL  E  N  D  A  R. 


CALENDAR,  (from  Calends,  a  Word  an- 
tiently  wrote  in  large  Characters,  at  the  Head 
of  each  Month)  is  a  Diftribution  of  Time,  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  Ufes  of  Life ;  or  (as  defin'd  in  the 
Schools)  Dierum  ac  Menfmm ,  ex  quibiis  annus  conftat , 
omni  unique,  qua  Die  bus,  ac  Menfibus  adjunct  a  funt,  Or - 
dinatio :  An  Order  of  the  Days  and  Months  which 
compofe  the  Year,  and  of  all  that’s  added  to  thofe 
Days  and  Months.  Therefore  we  mult  confider,  in 
the  Calendar ,  the  Day,  the  Week,  the  Month,  the 
Year,  the  BifText,  the  Cycle,  both  Solar  and  Lunar, 
and  all  that  has  any  Relation  to  the  Do&rine  of 
Time.  We’]]  begin  with  the  Day. 

Tl  he  Da  y  is  a  Divifion  of  Time  drawn  from  the 
Appearance  and  Difappearance  of  the  Sun.  The 
Day  isof  two  Kinds,  artificial ,  and  natural. 

Artificial  Day ,  is  the  Stay  of  the  Sun  above  the 
Horizon,  in  Oppofition  to  which,  the  Time  of  Dark- 
nefs,  or  the  Sun’s  Stay  below  the  Horizon,  from  fec- 
ting  to  rifing  again,  is  call’d  Night. 

Natural  Day ,  call’d  alfo  civil  Day,  is  the  entire  Re¬ 
volution  of  the  Sun  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  whereby  it  re¬ 
turns  to  the  fame  Point  of  the  Heavens  whence  it  had 
departed  ;  or  the  Time  wherein  the  Earth  makes  a 
Rotation  on  its  Axis. 

This  Revolution  of  the  Sun  is  commonly  divided 
into  twenty-four  equal  Parts,  call’d  Hours',  each  Hour 
into  fixty  Minutes  ;  each  Minute  into  fixty  Seconds  ; 
each  Second  into  fixty  Thirds ,  dec. 

There  are  divers  Kinds  of  Hours ,  us’d  by  Chrono- 
logers,  Aflronomers,  Dialifis,  &c.  Sometimes  Hours 
are  divided  into  equal  and  unequal . 

Equal  Hour ,  is  the  twenty- fourth  Part  of  a  Day 
and  Night  prccifcly  ;  that  is,  the  Time  wherein  fif¬ 
teen  Degrees  ol  the  Equator  mount  above  the  Hori¬ 
zon  ;  thele  arc  alio  call’d  equinoctial  Hours ,  becaule 
mealur’d  on  the  Equinoctial ;  and  agronomical ,  be- 
caufe  us’d  by  Afironomers.  They  are  alfo  differently 
denominated,  according  to  the  Manner  of  accounting 
them  in  different  Countries. 

Agronomical  Hours ,  are  equal  Hours ,  reckon’d  from 

day,  in  a  continu’d  Series  of  twenty- 
lour.  Baby  Ion  ifij  Hours ,  arc  equal  Hours ,  reckon’d 
irom  Sun-iife,  in  a  continu’d  Series  of  twenty-four. 
European  Hours ,  are  equal  Hours ,  reckon’d  from 
Midnight  ;  twelve  Irom  thence  to  Noon,  and  from 
Noon  to  Midnight  twelve  more.  Jewiflj  and  Turk* 
A  or  planetary ,  or  ant  lent  Hours ,  are  twelfth  Parts 
ui  the  artificial  Day  and  Night  \  hence,  as  it  is  only 
in  the  Time  of  the  Equinoxes  that  the  artificial  Day  is 
equal  to  the  Night  ;  it  is  then,  only,  that  the  Hours  at 
the  Dry  nre  equal  to  thole  ol  the  Night  \  at  other 
Times  they  will  be  always  either  increajing ,  or  dccrca- 
fing.  I  hey  are  call’d  antient,  or  Jewi/b  Hours*  be- 
caufe  us’d  by  the  /lnt tents ,  and  ftill  among  the  Jews, 

1  hey  are  call  d  planetary  Hours ,  by  real’on  the  Allro- 
Jogers  pretend  that  a  new  Planet  comes  to  predomi¬ 
nate  every  Hour  ;  and  that  the  Day  takes  its  Denomi¬ 


nation  from  that  which  predominates  the  firft  Hour 
thereof  ;  as  Morning  from  the  Moon,  &c. 

We  muft  obferve  here,  that  among  the  Jews  ther° 
were  four  Hours  of  the  Day  efpecialiy  appointed  for 
their  Prayers,  viz.  prima,  tertia,  fexta,  and  none 
Prima ,  prime,  or  the  fir  Cl  Hour ,  began  at  Sim-rili™ 
Tertia,  tierce ,  or  the  fecond  Hour ,  anfwer’d  to  our 
Nine  in  the  Morning.  Sexta,  fext,  or  the  third 
Hour,  to  our  Twelve,  or  Noon.  And  Nona ,  nmt 
or  the  fourth  Hour,  to  our  Three  in  the  Afternoon! 
The  whole  Interval  of  three  Hour s,  allow’d  to  two  of 
thefe  Hours  of  Prayers,  viz.  between  tertia  and  fata, 
retain’d  the  Name  of  firCl  Hour,  viz .  between  ttrtit 
and  fexta :  As  when,  for  Example,  ’tis  mention’d 
Mark  xv.  25.  And  it  was  the  third  Hour ,  and  thy 
crucify* d  him.  And  John  xix.  14,  16.  ChriCi  is  hid 
to  have  been,  about  the  fix th  Hour,  deliver’d  to  the 
Jews  to  be  crucify ’d.  Which  two  Pafiages,  tho’ im¬ 
plying  an  apparent  Contradiction,  can  be  reconcil'd 
in  this  Manner,  viz-  that  Chrift  had  been  deliver’d 
to  the  Jews,  by  Pilate ,  in  the  third  Hour,  if  thefe- 
be  taken  for  the  Interval  between  tertia  and  ftxta\ 
and  about  the  fixth  Hour,  if  it  be  taken  for  the  fe* 
of  Prayers,  which  was  then  very  near. 

Unequal ,  or  temporary  Hours,  are  twelfth  Pam  of 
the  artificial  Day  and  Night .  The  Obliquity  of  the 
Sphere  renders  thefe  more  or  lefs  unequal  at  different 
Times;  fo  that  they  only  agree  with  the  equal  Hours 
at  the  Time  of  the  Equinoxes. 

The  Days  compofe  the  Week,  which  is  a  conti¬ 
nual  Succefiion  of  f  even  Days. 

The  Origin  of  this  Divifion  of  Weeks,  or  of  com¬ 
puting  Time  by  Sevenths ,  is  greatly  controverted. 
Some  will  have  it  to  take  its  Rife  from  the  four  Quar¬ 
ters,  or  Intervals  of  the  Moon,  between  her  Changes 
or  Phafics  ;  which  being  about  feven  Days  difiant, 
gave  Occafion  to  the  Divifion.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the 
Divifion  is  certainly  very  antient.  The  Syrians ,  Egtp* 
tians,  and  mod  of  the  oriental  Nations,  appear  to 
have  us’d  it  from  all  Antiquity,  tho’ it  did  not  get 
Footing  in  the  Weft  till  Christianity  brought  it  in. 
The  Romans  reckon’d  their  Days,  not  by  Sevenths,  but 
by  Ninths  ;  and  the  antient  Greeks  by  Decades ,  or 
Tenths. 

But,  however,  the  Divifion  of  the  Week  into  feven 
Days,  is,  in  my  Opinion  fo  antient,  that  it  ought10 
be  attributed  to  God ;  who  reded  himfelf  from 
Work  the  feven  th  Day.  Hence  the  Jews  took  Occa¬ 
fion,  to  appoint  that  fame  Day  for  a  Day  of  Rdh 
which  they  called  Sabbath ;  and  which  Chriflwns  haVC 
transferred  to  Sunday,  in  Honour  of  (Thrift's  ReKir- 
reiflion.  The  Jews  ufed  alfo  to  give  the  Name  0 
Sabbath  to  the  whole  Week :  Hence  this  of  the  lha- 
rtfee ,  Luke  xviii.  12.  Jcjtino  bis  in  Sabbalo, 
fad  twice  in  the  Sabbath ,  or  Week :  Hence  alio, 
Matt.  2i.  v.  1.  and  cllcwherc,  the  firft  of  the Sa • 
bath,  is  the  firft  Day  of  the  Week.  But  in  the  ecu* 
ftaJUcal  Rite,  the  firft  Day  of  the  Sabbath ,  or 
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•  a11ed  ftrid  prim. ,  th e  firft  feria,  to  which  fucceeds 

r! Tfecond  ftria ,  &c.  So  that  as  among  the  7*mr,  the 
: nv  nav  of  the  Week  was  Parafceve ,  or  the  Pre- 

ticn  to  the  Sabbath  ;  likewife  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Eanl,  is  among  the  Chriftians ,  the  Parafceve ,  or 

Preparation  for  Sunday. 

1  Some  Authors  will  have  the  Ufe  of  the  Weeks,  a- 
the  other  eaftern  Nations,  to  have  proceeded  from 
&««■ ;  but  with  little  Appearance  of  Probability. 

Tt^s  with  better  Reafon,  that  others  fuppofe  the  Ufe 
of  among  the  Heathens  of  the  Eaft,  to  be  a 
Remain  of  the  Tradition  of  the  Creation,  which  they 
had  ftiil  retained  with  divers  others.  This  is  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  Grotius,  deverit.  Relig .  Chrift.  Lib.  i.  who 
likewife  proves,  that  not  only  throughout  the  Eaft, 
but  even  among  the  Greeks,  Italians ,  Celt<e,  Sclavous , 
and  even  the  Romans  themfelves,  the  Days  were  di¬ 
vided  into  Weeks ;  and  that  the  feventh  Day  was  in 

extraordinary  Veneration. 

Hence  Sunday ,  among  the  Heathens,  is  the  Day  of 
the  Sun,  which  js  followed  by  the  Day  of  the  Moon, 
&c.  each  Day  having  its  Appellation  from  a  Planet, 
which  they  imagined,  prefided  to  it ;  hence  if  Saturn 
was  imagined  to  prefide  to  the  Hrft  Hour  of  Saturday , 
Jupiter  was  likewife  fuppofed  to  prefide,  or  in¬ 
fluence  the  fecond  Hour  ;  Mars  the  third,  Sol  the 
fourth,  Venus  the  fifth,  Mercury  the  fixth,  the  Moon 
the  feventh;  and  again,  Saturn  the  eighth,  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  and  twenty  fecond  *,  Jupiter  the  23d;  Mars 
the  24th :  So  that  Sol  prefided  to  the  firft  Hour  of 
Sunday,  Venus  to  the  fecond.  Mercury  the  third,  the 
Moon  the  fourth,  Saturn  the  fifth,  Jupiter  the  fixth. 
Mars  the  Seventh,  and  Sol  again  the  eighth,  the  15th, 
the  2zd ;  Venus  the  23d,  Mercury  the  24th  Hour  :  So 
that  the  Moon  fhould  influence  the  firft  Hour  of  the 
following  Day  *,  and  thus  of  all  the  other  Planets  and 
Days  of  the  Week .  Hence  it  happened  that  the  Day  of 
Sam,  or  Saturday ,  is  fucceeded  by  that  of  Sol  which 
we  call  Sunday ,  and  which  is  the  firft  Day  of  the 
With,  this  is  followed  by  the  fecond,  which  is  the 
Day  of  the  Moon  ;  the  third  of  Mars ,  the  fourth  of 
Mercury,  the  fifth  of  Jupiter ,  the  fixth  of  Venus  ; 
and  the  feventh  of  Saturn ,  called  Sabbath  by  the 


happened  nine  Days  before  the  Ides. 

The  Ides  fall  the  thirteenth  or  fifteenth  Day  of  the 
Month ,  i.  e.  eight  Days  after  the  Nones.  They  are 
called  Ides ,  from  the  obfolete  Word  Iduare ,  i.  e.  di- 
videre ,  to  divide,  for  they  divide  the  Month  into  al- 
moft  two  equal  Parts;  whence  Horace,  L.  4.  Oden. 

Idus  tibi  funt  agenda 
Qjii  dies  menfem  veneris  mariner, 

Findit  Apr  Hem. 

All  which  the  better  to  inculcate  into  our  Memory, 
the  Schools  have  compofed  the  following  Tetraftich. 

Maius  fex  nonas ,  OSlober,  Julius  &  Mars : 
Qttatuor  at  Reliqui :  dabit  idus  quilibet  olio. 
Unde  dies  alios  omnes  die  ante  Calendas, 

§uas  retro  numerans,  fumes  a  menfe  fequenti 


Jews. 

dion  Caffius  gives  for  Reafon  of  this  Denomina¬ 
tion,  that  it  being  obferved  that  the  Harmony  of  the 
Diateflaron,  which  confifts  in  the  Ratio  of  4  to  3,  is 
of  great  Force  and  Effedk  in  Mufick  ;  it  was  judged 
meet  to  proceed  diredtly  from  Saturn  to  the  Sun,  be¬ 
came  there  are  three  Planets  between  Saturn  and  the 
Sun ,  and  four  from  the  Sun  to  the  Moon. 

‘  From  the  Week,  we’ll  pafs  to  the  Month,  which  is 
a  twelfth  Part  of  the  Year  ;  or  the  Space  of  thirty 
Days,  or  thereabouts,  which  the  Moon  takes  to  ac- 
complifh  its  Courfe.  The  Days  of  the  Month  among 
the  Romans,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  Greeks  (the  Ufe 
of  Weeks  feem  to  have  been  utterly  unknown,  before 
the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Chriftian  Religion)  took  their 
Denomination  from  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  ldes\ 

which  Manner  of  computing,  is  ftiil  pradtifed  in  the 
Court  of  Rome. 

The  Calends  *  happen  the  firft  Day  of  each  Month. 
Their  Appellation  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 

I  call  ft  becaufe  that  Day  the  People  of  Rome  af- 
fcmbled  at  the  Capitol,  to  learn  from  the  Pontiffs,  what 
was  to  be  done  during  the  whole  Month,  with  regard 
t°  divine  and  human  Affairs. 

fhe  Greeks  had  another  Manner  of  computing  their 
Mouths t  viz.  from  Neomcnia,  or  the  New  Moon, 
tor  they  had  no  Calends ;  whence,  Suetonius  fays,  in 
1  e  Life  of  Auguftus ,  c,  8.  That  when  that  Emperor, 
v’as  pleafecl  to  mention  fomething  which  he  thought 
w(>uld  never  be  accomplifhed  ;  he  ufed  to  fay,  that 

Jf|ey  would  be  accomplifhed  at  the  Greek  Calends . 

'he Nones  which  happened  the  fifth  of  the  feventh 
JJ  °f  lhc  Month,  were  thus  called,  either  from  the 
cBahpn  Non ,  no,  becaufe  no  Divinity  was  wor- 
J1!  j  ln  die  Nones  \  or  as  New,  fince  in  thofe  Days 
c  Daws  were  to  be  confirmed  by  a  new  Promulga- 
0I1>  or,  which  is  more  likely,  becaufe  the  Nones 
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u  e:  T„he  Month  of  May ,  as  well  as  Oftober,  July, 
and  March ,  have  fix  Days  before  the  Nones \  in 
wluch,  what’s  done  the  firft  Day,  is  faid  to  be  done 
in  the  Calends ;  what’s  done  the  fecond,  is  faid  to  be 
done  the  fixth  of  the  Nones,  then  the  fifth,  fourth, 
third,  and  Pridie  Nonas ,  or  the  Day  before  the 
Hones  ;  Jaftly,  what’s  done  the  feventh  Day,  is  faid 
to  be  done  in  the  Nones.  The  other  Months,  reckon 

l  nl  ~ays  £efore  the  Nones  *  fo  that  what’s  done 
the  firft  Day  of  thofe  Months,  is  faid  to  be  done  in 

the  Calends.  Then  follows  Quarto  Nonas ,  or  the 

fourth  of  the  Nones ,  the  third,  the  Pridie  Nonas ,  or 

Day  before  the  Nones,  and  then  Nonis,  or  the  Nones . 

in  each  Month ,  the  eight  Days  after  the  Nones  are 

numbered,  or  called  ante  idus,  or  before  the  Ides ;  fo 

that  thofe  Months  which  have  the  Nones  the  fifth 

clJe  Ides  the  thirteenth  Day  5  and  thofe 
which  have  the  Nones  the  feventh,  have  the  Ides  the 
nr  teen  th.  In  thofe  which  have  the  Nones  the  fifth 
ay,  the  fixth  Day  is  called  oftavo  idus ,  or  before 
tne  Ides  5  and  in  the  others  which  have  the  Nones,  the 

feventh  Day,  the  eighth,  is  alfo  called  oSlavo  idus,  or 
before  the  Ides. 

The  other  Days  after  the  Ides,  take  their  Denomi- 
nation  from  the  Calends  of  the  Month  following ;  fo 
that  ,f  fomething  be  done  the  fixteenth  of  March ,  *cis 
laid  to  be  done  the  feventeenth  of  the  Calends,  or  bc- 
iore  the  Calends  of  April ;  for  in  that  Number  muft 
be  included,  and  the  very  Day  of  the  Calends,  and 
the  Day  in  which  fomething  is  faid  to  be  done; 
whence  the  fixteenth  of  April,  is  called  the  fixteenth 
of  the  Calends  of  May,  becaufe  April  has  but  thirty 
Days,  but  March  thirty  one.  Therefore  to  under- 
ftand  well  this  Manner  of  reckoning  the  Months  by 
Calends,  Nones  and  Ides ;  we  muft  know  which 
Months  have  thirty  one  Days,  and  which  have  but 
thirty  ;  which  can  be  eafily  retained  in  our  Memory, 
if  we  be  pleafed  to  learn  the  following  Yerfes: 

April  ter  denos,  Jan ,  Sept  ember  que,  November 3 
Uno  plus  Reliqui :  viginti  Februus  oho, 

Sedji  biffextus  fuerit,  fuperadditur  unus. 

i.  e.  April,  June ,  September ,  and  November,  have 

thirty  Days,  and  other  Months  thirty. one,  February 

excepted  ;  which,  in  the  common  Years,  has  but  eight 

and  twenty,  and  nine  and  twenty  'in  the  Bifi'extile 
Year. 

Mo  nths  are  d  ivided  into  Solar  and  Lunar  Months : 

A  Solar  Month ,  is  the  Space  of  Time,  wherein  the 
Sun  moves  through  one  entire  Sign  of  the  Ecliptick  ; 
hence  if  Regard  be  had  to  the  Sun's  true  Motion, 
the  Solar  Months  will  be  unequal  ;  fince  the  Sun  is 
longer  in  patting  through  the  Winter  Signs,  than  thro’ 
thofe  of  the  Summer;  But  ns  he  conftantly  travels 
through  all  the  twelve  in  365  Days,  5  Hours,  and 
49  Minutes  ;  the  Quantity  of  a  mean  Month  will  be 
had  by  dividng  the  Number  by  12;  on  this  Principle 
the  Quantity  ot  a  Solar  Month ,  will  be  found  30  Days, 

10  Hours,  29  Minutes,  5  Seconds.  * 

Lunar  Months,  are  either  Synodical ,  Periodi¬ 
cal)  or  illuminative .  Lunar  Synodical  Month ,  called 
5  O  alfo 
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alfo  abfolutely  Lunar  Month,  and  Lunation  is  the 
fpace  of  Time  between  two  Conjunctions  of  the  Moon 
with  the  Sun  ;  or  between  tv/o  new  Moons.  The 
Quantity  of  the  Synodical  Month  is  29  Days,  12 
Hours,  44  3"  n"'.  Lunar  Periodical  Month ,  is 
the  Space  of  Time  wherein  the  Moon  makes  her 
Round  through  the  Zodiack  ;  or  wherein  fhe  returns 
to  the  fame  Point.  The  Quantity  of  this  Month 
is  27  Days,  7  Hours,  43'  8".  The  antient  Romans 
made  ufe  of  Lunar  Months,  and  made  them  alternate¬ 
ly  of  29  and  30  Days  ;  and,  as  we  have  obferved  al¬ 
ready,  marked  the  Days  of  each  Month  by  threeTerms, 
viz.  Calends ,  Nones ,  and  Ides.  Lunar  illuminative 
Months ,  is  the  Space  from  the  firft  Time  of  her  Ap¬ 
pearance  after  New  Moon ,  to  her  firft  Appearance  af¬ 
ter  the  New  Moon  following.  Hence  as  the  Moon  ap¬ 
pears  fometimes  fooner  after  the  New  Moon ,  and  fome- 
times  later;  the  Quantity  of  the  illuminative  Month  is 
not  always  the  fame.  By  this  Month  the  forks  and 
Arabs  go. 

There  is  alfo  Aftronomical  Month ,  which  is  that 
meafured  by  fome  exa£t  Interval,  correfponding  to  the 
Motion  of  the  Sun  or  Moon.  Such  are  the  Solar  and 
Lunar  Months  abovemen  tioned  :  But  thefe  Months 
can  be  of  no  ufe  in  civil  Life  *,  where  it  is  required 
that  the  Months  begin  and  end  on  fome  certain  Day  ; 
for  this  Rcafon  Recourfe  is  had  to  another  Form  of 
Months ,  called  Civil  ox  common  Months  ;  which  is  an 
Interval  of  a  certain  Number  of  whole  Days,  ap¬ 
proaching  nearly  to  the  Quantity  of  fome  Aftronomical , 
either  Lunar ,  or  Solar  Months.  Civil  Months  are 
various  according  to  the  Aftronomical  Months,  they  are 
accommodated  to.  For  Civil  Lunar  Months  are  to 
confift  alternately  of  29  and  30  Days.  Thus  will  two 
Civil  Months  be  equal  to  two  Aftronomical  ones,  aba¬ 
ting  for  the  odd  Minutes;  and  confequently  the  New 
Moon  will  be  hereby  kept  to  the  firft  Day  of  each 
fuch  Civil  Month ,  for  a  long  Time  together.  How¬ 
ever,  to  make  them  keep  conftant  Pace  with  the  Civil 
Months  ;  at  the  End  of  each  948  Months*  a  Month 
of  29  Days  muft  be  added  *,  or  elfe  every  thirty-third 
Month ,  muft  confift  of  30  Days.  This  was  the  Month 
in  Civil ,  or  common  Ufe  among  the  Jews,  Greeks , 
and  Romans ,  till  the  Time  of  Julius  C<efar.  Civil 
Solar  Months ,  are  to  confift  alternately  of  30  and  31 
Days ;  excepting  one  Month  of  the  twelve,  which 
•for  every  fourth  Year  fhould  confift  of  thirty  Days, 
and  the  other  Years  of  twenty-qine.  This  Form  of 
Civil  Months  was  introduced  by  Julius  Cafar. 

Under  Auguftus  the  fixth  Month ,  till  then  from  its 
Place  called  Sextilis ,  was  denominated  Auguftus , 
in  honour  of  that  Prince,  and  to  make  the  Compli¬ 
ment  yet  greater,  a  Day  was  added  to  it.  So  that 
it  now  confifted  of  31  Days,  though  till  then,  it 
had  only  contained  30,  to  make  up  for  which  a  Day 
was  taken  from  February  ;  fo  that  hence  forward  it 
only  confifted  of  28  Days,  and  every  third  Year  of 
29;  though  before  it  had' ordinarily  confifted  of  29 

Days,  13c.  and  fuch  are  the  Civil,  or  Calendar 
Months  abovementioncd,  and  which  now  obtain 
through  Europe. 

Of  this  Form  of  Months  the  Tear  is  compofed  ; 
and  which  is  a  Cycle  of  fcveral  Months  ;  ufually 

twelve. 

Ye  au,  is  more  properly  defined  the  Space  of  Time 
wherein  the  Sun  moves,  through  the  twelve  Signs  of 
the  Ecliptick  \  and  produces  by  its  Accefs  to  or  Recefs 
from  each  of  the  Tropics ,  the  annual  Variety  of  the 
hViifons,  viz.  the  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn ,  and 
IVinter .  This  by  the  Obfervations  of  Cajfmi,  Bian- 
cbini,  and  dc  la  Hire ,  contains  365  Days,  5  Hours, 
and  49  Minutes;  which  is  the  Quantity  of  the  Tear 
aftlimed  by  the  Authors  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar . 
So  that  the  Sun  moves  every  Day,  through  59  Mi¬ 
nutes  and  8  Seconds  of  a  Degree. 

But  in  the  Civil  or  Popular  Account,  this  Tear  only 
contains  365  Days  ;  exr-ept  every  fourth,  which  con¬ 
tains  366.  This  Tear  is  called  Solar,  which  is  either 
Ajlronomical  or  Civil. 

X he  Solar  Aftronomical  Tear  is  determined  precifdy 


by  the  Obfervations  of  Aftronomy ,  and  is  of  tw 
Kinds,  Tropical ,  and  Si  derial  or  Aftral.  The  Trot/ 
cal  or  natural  Tear  is  the  Time,  as  before  obfervfd* 
which  the  Sun  employs  in  pafiing  through  th tZodia  i' 
Siderial,  or  Aftral  Tear,  is  the  Space  of  Time  where' 
in  the  Sun ,  going  from  any  fixed  Star ,  returns  to  th 
fame.  This  confifts  of  365  Days,  6  Hours  Tn 
Minutes. 


Civil  Tear ,  is  that  Form  of  Tear  which  each  Na¬ 
tion  has  contrived  to  compute  Time  by  ;  or  theC/t>// 
is  the  Tropical  Tear ,  confidered  as  only  confiding  of 
a  certain  Number  of  whole  Days ;  the  odd  Hours 
and  Minutes  being  fet  afide,  to  render  the  Comply, 
tion  of  Time  in  the  common  Occafions  of  Life  more 
eafy.  Hence  as  the  Tropical  Tear  is  365  Days, 
Hours,  49  Minutes,  the  Civil  Tear  is  365  Days 
And  hence  alfo  as  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  Pace  with 
the  Heavens,  it  is  required  that  every  fourth  Tear  con. 
fifts  of  366  Days ;  which  makes  the  Civil  Tear  to  be 
either  Common ,  or  BiJJextile. 

The  Common  Civil  Tear,  is  that  confiding  of  365 
Days  ;  and  the  BiJJextile,  or  Leap  Tear,  that  of  366 
Days  ;  or  which  has  a  Day  extraordinary,  which  Day 
is  called  intercalary,  or  BiJJextile  Day.  Julius Cafar 
to  make  the  Civil  Tear  keep  Pace  with  the  Tropical 
one,  was  the  firft  who  appointed  this  intercalary  Day, 
by  contriving  that  the  fix  Hours  which  the  furmer 
came  fhort  of  the  latter,  fhould  in  four  Tear make 
a  whole  Day,  and  be  added  after  the  twenty  fourth 
of  February,  which  was  their  fixth  of  the  Caleiuh  of 
March.  Hence  as  in  that  Tear ,  they  reckoned  this 
Day  twice  over,  or  had  bis  fexto  Calendas ,  the  iW 
itfelf  came  to  be  called  bijjextus ,  and  Bijjextik.  Tne 
intercalary  Day,  however,  among  us,  is  not  got  iti 
by  telling  the  twenty  fourth  of  February  twice  over; 
but  by  adding  a  Day  after  the  twenty-eighth  of  Ft- 
brary ,  which  Month ,  that  Tear ,  comes  to  contain 
twenty-nine  Days. 

The  Lunar  Tear ,  is  a  Syftem  of  twelve  Lunar 
Months  \  hence  from  two  Kinds  of  Synodical  Lmr 
Months,  there  arife  two  Kinds  of  Lunar  Tern ;  the 
one  Aftronomical ,  the  other  Civil.  The  Lmrdjro • 
nomical  Tear ,  confifts  of  twelve  Lunar  Synodical 
Months',  and  therefore  contains  354  Days,  8  Hours, 

48  Minutes,  38  Seconds,  12  Thirds.  Lunar  Civil 
Tear  is  either  Common  or  Embolijmick.  The  Cm* 
mon  confifts  of  twelve  Lunar  Civil  Months  \  and 
therefore  contains  354  Days.  The  EmboliftncK  or 
intercalary ,  confifts  of  thirteen  Lunar  Civil  Months. 

Note ,  As  the  Difference  between  the  Comm 
Lunar  Civil  Ye  ar,  and  the  Tropical  Tear  is  n 
Days,  5  Hours,  and  49  Minutes ;  to  have  the 
former  keep  Pace  with  the  latter,  there  are 
34  Months  of  thirty  Days,  and  four  Months  of 
31  Days  each,  to  be  inferted  in  every  Lunar 
Tear ;  which  ftill  leave  behind  them  an  Appen¬ 
dix  of  4  Hours,  21  Minutes;  which  in  fix Ctn- 
turies  make  nearly  a  Day  more. 

Thus  far  we  have  confidered  Tears ,  with  a  View  to 
the  Principles  of  Aftronomy ,  whereon  the  DivTion  is 
founded.  By  this  the  various  Forms  ol  Civil  Tears, 
that  have  antiently  obtained,  or  ftill  do  obtain,  in 
divers  Nations,  are  to  be  examined  ;  beginning  by  tne 
antient  Roman  Tear,  which  w  as  a  Lunar  Tears  *jn( 
which,  as  firft  fettled  by  Romulus,  only  con  Hue  0 
ten  Months ;  viz,  March,  the  firft,  containing  3l 
Days;  April  30,  May  31,  June  30.  Qiinliln  3  • 
Sextilis  30.  September  30,  OElobcr  3 1 ,  November  3°» 
December  30  ;  in  all  304  Days ;  which  came 
the  true  Lunar  Tear  by  50  Days,  and  of  the  00 
by  61  Days.  Hence  the  Beginning  of 
Tear  was  vague  and  unfixed  to  any  precilc  8ca 0  » 

which  Inconvenience  to  remove,  that  Prints  °rt^J 
fo  many  Days  tp  be  added  yearly,  as  would  iu 

the  State  of  the  Heavens  correfpond  to  the 
Month,  without  incorporating  tbele  additional  > 
or  callingthcm  by  the  Name  of  any  Month,  Dc 
fee  rated  the  firft  of  his  ten  Months  to  Mars 3 
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.  ilorinn  March,  the  fecond  to  Venus ,  &c.  as  we  learn 
JpXiii.1.  Fafi.  in  the  following  Veries  : 

r.(-;  ^  primat  ?«<?»/&,  Venerifque  fecundus. 

tit  men's  Princeps  ;  ipfius  ilk  Pater, 
fortius  d  fenibus  5  Juvenum  de  nomine  quartus 
Qua  (epitur  numero  turba  notata  fuo  eft . 

Km,.a  Pumpkins  correfled  this  irregular  Conftitu- 
•  nf  the  Tear  by  Romulus,  and  compos’d  two  new 
.l.  January  and  February,  of  the  Days  that 
M  5d  to  be  added  to  the  former  Tear;  the  firft 
Wef;nkiruted  ia  Honour  of  Janus ,  and  the  fecond  m 
Honour  of  Eebruus,  the  God  of  Luftration.  Hence 
Ovid,  in  the  Book  abovemention’d, 

At  Numa  nec  Janum,  nec  avitas  preterit  umbras  j 

; Mevfibus  aniiquis ,  prapofuit  que  duos . 

Thus  Numa9 s  Tear  confided  of  12  Solar  Months, 
which  he  adjufted  to  fo  many  Lunar  Months;  6  of 
them  being  of  30  Days,  and  the  other  6  of  29  Days, 

in  all  354  £kys* 

But  as  in  this  Number  of  Days  the  entire  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun  could  not  be  accompli  fil’d,  Julius 
Cefar  thought  proper  to  have  1 1  Days  and  6  Hours 
added  to  it,  and  thereby  made  the  Tear  to  confift  of 
16c.  Days,  and  6  Hours,  beginning  it  at  the  Month 
0f  Murcb-,  which  Tear  was  call’d,  from  his  Name, 
Julian  Tear.  The  Months  thereof  flood  thus,  Janu¬ 
ary,  p  Days  ;  February ,  28  ;  March ,  3 1  ;  April ,  30 ; 
May,  31  >  June,  30  .  July,  (call’d  before  Quintilis, 
becnufe  the  5th  Month  ;  but  at  that  Time  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  of  the  Calendar  by  Julius  Ceefar  call’d  Ju- 
fats,  by  a  Law  made  under  the  Confulfhip  of  Mark 
Anthony)  315  Augufi,  31;  September,  305  Qttober, 

5r ;  November,  30;  December ,  31. 

Julius  Ceefar  was  affifted  in  the  Contrivance  of  this 
Form  of  Tear ,  by  Sofigenes ,  a  famous  Mathematician, 
call’d  over  from  Egypt  for  this  very  Purpofe ;  who, 
to  fupply  the  Defe<5t  of  6y  Days,  which  had  been  loft 
thro’  the  Fault  of  the  Pontifices ,  and  to  fix  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Tear  to  the  Winter  Solffice ,  made  that 
Tear  to  confift  of  15  Months,  or  445  Days ;  which, 
for  that  Reafon,  is  us’d  to  be  call’d  Annus  Confufwnis , 
the  Tear  of  Confufion . 

The  Egyptians  had  alfo  their  Tear  call’d  Nabonaf- 
/ar,  and  which  is  a  Solar  Tear  of  365  Days  divided 
into  12  Months,  of  30  Days  each,  befides  five  inter¬ 
calary  Days  added  at  the  End.  The  Names  of  chofe 
Months  are,  1.  That ;  2.  Pacpbi  \  3.Athyr\  4.  Cho- 
jac\  5.  Tybi ;  6,  Mecheir ;  7.  Phamenolh ;  8.  Pbar - 
mtbi  \  9.  Pa  chon  ;  10.  Pa  uni ;  1 1.  Epiphi ;  12.  Me- 
fori\  befides  the  Hence,  as  the 

Egyptian  Tear,  in  every  four  Years,  lofes  a  whole  Day 
of  the  Julian  Tear ,  its  Beginning,  in  the  Space  of  460 
Tears ,  runs  thro*  every  Part  of  the  Julian  Tear  \ 
which  Space  elaps’d,  they  meet  again.  This  Tear  is 
us’d  by  Ptolemy  in  his  Aim  age  ft  \  fo  that  the  Know¬ 
ledge  thereof  is  of  Ufe  in  Aftronomy,  for  comparing 
the  ancient  Obfervations  with  the  modern. 

Diodorus  Siculus ,  Lib .  1.  Plutarch ,  in  the  Life  of 
Num,  and  Pliny ,  Lib,  7.  r,  48,  informs  us,  that  the 
undent  Egyptians  meafur'd  their  Tears  by  the  Courfe 
of  the  Moon.  Ac  firft  they  were  only  one  Month, 
then  three, '  then  four,  like  that  of  the  Arcadians  \ 
und  then  fix,  like  that  of  the  People  of  Acarnania . 
Thofc  Authors  add,  that  it  is  on  this  Account  they 
reckon  fuch  a  vafl  Number  of  Tears  from  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  World;  and  that  in  the  Hiftory  of  their 
Kings  we  meet  with  fome  who  liv’d  iooo,  or  1200 
Tars,  But  Herodotus  is  filent  on  this  Point  t  he  only 
obferves,  that  the  Egyptian  Tear  confided  of  iz 
Months,  as  we  have  above  reprefen ted  it.  Befidth), 
5[e  knrn  from  Scripture,  that  from  the  Time  of  the 
^°od,  the  Tear  was  compos’d  of  1 2  Months ;  Chant , 
confequently,  and  his  Son  Mifraim ,  the  Founder  of 
fnc  Egyptian  Monarchy ,  muft  have  had  that  Cuftom  1 
?nd  it  is  no  way  probable  his  Defcenclants  fliould  alter 
lt*  Add,  that  Plutarch  fpeaka  of-  it  With  a  deal  of 


Uncertainty,and  as  no  more  than  a  Report ;  and  £)/<?• 
dorus  Siculus  as  only  a' Conjecture  of  I  know  nor  what 
Author’s,  whom  he  does  not  name;  and  who,  in  all 
Probability,  might  have  fram’d  ch is  Hypothefis  ro  re¬ 
concile  the  Egyptian  Chronology  with  chat  of  fome 
ocher  Nations.  F.  Kircher ,  however,  maintains,  that, 
befides  the  Solar  Tear ,  there  were  fome  of  the  Names 
or  Cantons  of  Egypt ,  who  us’d  a  Lunar  one ;  and 
that  in  the  remoteft  Ages  there  were  fome  who  took  a 
Revolution  of  the  Moon,  that  is,  a  Month  for  a  Tear  % 
and  others,  who  finding  the  Tear  too  Ihorc,  made  it  • 
two  Months,  others  three,  others  four,  &c. 

A  late  Author  obferves,  that  Varro  has  affirm’d  of 
all  Nations  what  we  have  here  quoted  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians',  and  adds,  that  Laftantius  cakes  him  to  Talk 
On  that  Subjtdl.  We  do  not  know  in  what  Places  of 
Varro ,  or  of  Laftantius ,  he  has  feen  this ;  all  we  can 
fay,  is,  that  Laftantius ,  Divin.  Infi .  Lib.  2.  c.  13. 
where  he  gives  Varro' s  Opinion,  only  reprefents  him 
as  fpeaking  of  the  Egyptians .  However,  Sc.  Auguf- 
tine ,  De  Civit.  Dei ,  Lib.  15.  c.  14.  fhews,  chat  the 
Tears  of  the  Patriarchs,  men  bon’d  in  Scripture,  are 
like  ours,  and  not  one  of  ours  equal  to  ten  of  theirs* 
as  it  appears  iiad  been  the  Opinion  of  fome  People. 

Upon  the  Egyptians  being  fubdu’d  by  the  Romans , 
they  receiv’d  the  Julian  Tear ,  tho*  with  fome  Alter¬ 
ation  ;  for  they  ftill  retain’d  their  ancient  Months, 
with  the  five  yptpxt  ezrayo^vjoa,  and  every  fourth  Tear 
anfwer’d  to  the  2gth  of  Augufl  of  the  Julian  2'ear* 
This  Tear,  thus  reform’d,  was  call’d  Annus  Aftiacus, 
as  being  inftituted  before  the  Battle  of  Aftium. 

The  Tear  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  Lunar ,  confift* 
ing  of  12  Months,  which  at  firft  were  30  Days  a- 
piece  ;  then  alternately  30  and  29  Days,  computed 
from  the  firft  Appearance  of  the  New  Moon ,  with 
the  Addition  of  the  emboli f nick :  Month  of  30  Days, 
every  3d,  $tb,  8tb,  nth,  14 th,  \6th  and  igthTear 
of  a  Cycle  of  19  Tears ;  in  order  to  keep  the  New 
and  Full  Moons  to  the  fame  Term  of  Sea  fo  ns  of  the 
Tear .  Their  Tear  commenc’d  at  the  Full  Mom  next 
after  the  Summer  Solfiice ;  the  Order,  £dV.  of  their 
Months,  was  thus:  1.  Ejcalo^Sai/wy,  containing  29 
Days.  2.  Merxytflvtw,  30.  3,  Boyfyo^iw,  29.  4. 

MKipaxInpiuv,  30.  5.  Huava(/<aMJ,  29.  6.  Thxret&uv,  30* . 

7.  r ajUwAiwv,  9.  8.  3°-  9-  E 

29.  IO.  30.  II.  SapyriMV,  29.  12. 

Xmpp(i)(popio}\>,  30. 

The  Macedonians  had  other  Names  for  their 
Months,  fo  had  the  Syro- Macedonians,  S my r means  and 
Syrians  ;  fo  alfo  the  Cypriots,  Paphians,  and  fo  the  Bi* 
thynians ,  &c. 

The  Macedonian  Tear  is  divided  into  ant  tent  and 
modern .  The  antient  Macedonian  Tear  is  a  Lunar 
Tear ,  only  differing  from  the  Attic,  in  the  Nam rs  and 
Order  of  the  Months ;  the  firft  Macedonian  Month 
agreeing  with  the  Attic  M<cnta£l erion.  The  modern 
Macedonian  Tear  is  a  Solar  Tear,  wh ofe  Beginning  is 
fix’d  to  the  firft  of  January  of  the  Julian  Tear,  with 
which  it  perfectly  agrees.  This  Tear  was  particularly 
call’d  the  Attic  Tear, 

The  Jewiflj  Tear  is  alfo  divided  into  antient  and 
modern .  The  antient  Jewifh  Tear  is  a  Lunar  T far, 
confiding  commonly  of  11  Months,  which  alternately 
contain  30  and  29  Days.  It  was  made  to  agree  with 
the  Solar  Tear,  either  by  the  adding  of  j  r,  and  fome- 
times  12  Days,  at  the  End  of  the  Tar,  or  by  an  etn - 
bolifmick  Month.  The  Names  and  Quantities  of  the 
Months  ftand  thus:  1.  Nifan,  or  Abib,  30  Days. 
2.  Jiar ,  or  Zius,  29.  3.  Si  ban,  or  Scivan,  30. 
4.  Sthamuz,  or  Tam u z,  29.  5.  Ab,  30,  (5.  Elal , 

29.  7.  Tifri,  or  Etbanim ,  30.  8.  Marchefvam ,  or 

Bui,  29.  9.  Cijlett ,  30.  10.  Tebeth,  29.  n,  Sa- 

bat ,  or  Schcbeth ,  30.  1 2 .  Adar,  in  the  embolifmkk 

Tear,  30.  Adar,  in  the  common  Tear,  was  but 

29. 

Note ,  That  in  the  dcfeftiiie  Tear  Ctsl  nu  was  only 
29  Days;  and  in  the  redundant  Tear  March  es- 
vam  was  3 o. 
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The  modern  JewiJh  Tear  is  like  wife  Lunar ,  confid¬ 
ing  in  common  Tears  of  12  Months,  but  of  13  in 
embolifmick  Tears ,  which  in  a  Cycle  of  19  Tears  are 
the  ^d,  6th ,  8  th,  nth ,  14^,  ljth  and  19/^.  Its  Be¬ 
ginning  is  fix’d  to  the  New  Moon  next  after  the  autum¬ 
nal  Equinox.  The  Names,  &c.  of  the  Months,  are, 
1.  Tifri ,  containing  30  Days.  2.  Marchefvam ,  29. 
3.  Cifteu,  30.  4.  Tebeth,  29.  5.  Shebeth ,  30.  6. 

Adar,  29.  7.  Veadar,  in  the  embolifmick  Tear  30. 

8.  M/rfff,  30.  9.  y/ar,  29.  10.  30.  11. 

Thamuz,  29.  12.  30.  13.  Elul,  29. 

The  Syrian  Tear  is  a  having  its  Begin¬ 

ning  fix’d  to  the  Beginning  of  October  in  the  Julian 
Tear ,  from  which  it  only  differs  in  the  Name  of  the 
Months,  the  Quantities  being  the  fame  as  follows : 
1.  Lifhritn,  anfwering  to  our  October,  and  containing 
31  Days.  2.  Latter  Tifhrim,  containing,  like  our 
November ,  30.  g.Canun,  31.  4.  Latter  Canun.  31. 

5.  S ha  bat,  28.  6.  Adar,  31.  7.  Nifan ,  30.  8. 
Ayiar,  31.  9 .  Haziram,  30.  10 .  Tamuz,  30.  11. 

Ab ,  31.  12.  Elul ,  30. 

The  Perfian  Tear  is  like  wife  a  of  365 

Days,  confifting  of  12  Months  of  30  Days  each,  with 
5  intercalary  Days  added  at  the  End.  The  Months 
are  as  follows :  1.  Afrudia  Meh .  2.  Ardihafcht  Meh . 

3.  Cardi  Meh .  4.  Lhir  Meh.  5.  Merded  Meh.  6. 

Schabarir  Meh.  7.  Mehar  Meh.  8.  9. 

Meb.  1  o.  Z)/  1 1 .  Behen  Meb .  1 2 .  yff- 

,A&£.  This  is  call’d  the  Tczdegerdick  Tear , 
to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  fix’d  call’d  the 

Galalean  Tear ,  which  the  Perfians  began  to  ufe  in  the 
1079,  and  which  was  form’d  by  an  Intercalation 
made  fix  or  feven  Times  in  four  Tears ,  and  then  once 
every  fifth  Tear.  It  may  be  obferv’d,  that  the  yezde- 
gerdick  Tear  is  the  fame  with  Nabonajfar9 s  Tear .  As 
to  the  Galalean  Tear ,  it  is  abfolutely  the  bed,  and 
juded,  of  all  the  civil  Tears  yet  invented,  as  being 
found  by  Calculation  to  keep  the  Solftices  and  Equi¬ 
noxes  precifely  to  the  fame  Days,  and  anfwering  very 
accurately  to  the  Solar  Motions. 

The  Arabick  and  Turkijh  Tear  is  a  Lunar  Tear,  con¬ 
fiding  of  12  Months,  which  contain,  alternately,  30 
and  29  Days;  tho’  fometimes  it  contains  13  Months  ; 
the  Names,  &c.  whereof  are  as  follows:  1.  Muhar •• 
ram,  containing  30  Days.  2.  Saphar ,  29.  3.  Rabia , 

30.  4.  Latter  Rabia ,  29.  5.  Jornada ,  30.  6. 
Latter  Jornada,  29.  y.Rajub ,  30.  8.  Shaaban,  29. 

9.  Samadan ,  30.  10.  Shawal ,  29.  11.  Dulkaadah, 

30.  12.  Dulhcggia ,  29;  and  in  the  embolifmick  Tear 

30.  An  intercalary  Day  is  added  every  2d,  5/^,  7/6, 
1  o//;,  13/^,  15//^  18/Z,  2 1 ft,  i/Hfih,  26//6and  29/^,  in  a 
Cycle  of  29  Tears. 

The  Ethiopick  Tear  is  a  Solar  Tear,  perfectly  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  Aftiack,  except  in  this,  that  the  Names 
of  the  Months  are  different.  It  commences  with  the 
Egyptian  Tear,  on  the  29/^  of  Augufl  of  the  Julian 
Tear.  Its  Months  are,  1.  Mafcaram.  2.  Tykympt . 
3.  llydar.  /\..dTyfhas.  5.  Tyr.  6.  Jacatit,  7.  Ma- 
gabit.  8.  Migaria,  9.  Ginbat.  10.  Syne .  11. 
Humic.  12.  Hahafe.  Intercalary  Days  5. 

The  Jews  us'd  to  give  to  one  of  their  Tears  the 
Name  Sabbatic,  Annus  Sabbaticus,  which  was  every 
7 th  Tear\  during  which,  they  let  tlu-ir  Land  lie  at 
Red.  Every  qth  Sabbatic  Lear,  i.  c .  every  49 th 
Tear ,  was  call'd  the  Tear  of  Jubilee ,  and  was  held 
with  extuiordinary  Solemnity. 

The  Day  wherein  the  Tear  commences,  has  been  as 
dilferent,  in  the  different  Nations  above-mention’d,  as 
the  Tear  it  fell  ;  and  yet,  in  all,  held  in  great  Vene¬ 
ration. 

The  Romans,  as  we  have  obferv'd  already,  began 
their  Tear  at  the  Month  of  Marche  and  confecrared 
the  firft  and  lafl  Day  of  the  Tear  to  Janus  ;  for  which 
Rea fon,  they  reprefented  him  with  two  Faces.  From 
them  we  have  learn’d  the  Ceremony  of  wifhing  a  happy 
New  Tear  \  lor,  before  the  lad  Day  was  (pent,  they 
not  only  vi fired  and  complimented  each  other,  but 
alfo  preferred  Strobe,  in  French  Ejlrcnes ,  or  New - 
Tear's  Gifts ,  and  offer'd  Vows  to  the  Gods  for  the 
Prefer  vat  ion  of  each  other.  Lucian  reprefents  it  as 

*  n 


a  Pra&ice  of  a  very  antient  Standing,  even  in  h* 
Time,  and  refers  it  to  Numa .  The  antient  Lawyer 
derive  the  Word  hence,  that  thefe  Prefents  wereM 
given  viris  ftrenuis  ;  Symmachus  adds,  that  the  u/ 
hereof  was  firft  introduc’d  by  King  Tatius,  Romulus's 
Collegue,  who  receiv’d  Branches  of  Vervain,  gather’d 
in  the  facred  Grove  of  the  Goddefs  Strenia ,  as  ahapn 
Prefage  of  the  Beginning  of  the  Tear.  ^ 

Antiently  a  Pound  of  Gold  was  given  to  the  Em 
perors  every  New- Tear* s  Day ,  by  way  of  Strena,  j)u 
Cange  obferves,  that  Strina,  or  Strinna ,  denoted  a 
Kind  of  Tribute  which  the  People  of  Dalmatia  or 
Croatia ,  paid  to  the  Venetians,  or  to  the  Kinos  of 
Hungary ,  whom  they  obey’d  voluntarily.  D 

The  Jews,  as  moil  of  the  other  Nations  of  the 
Eaft,  had  a  Civil  Tear,  which  commenc’d  with  the 
New  Moon  in  September  ;  and  an  Ecclejiaftical  Tear 
which  commenc’d  from  the  New  Moon  in  March.  ' 

The  French  Tear,  during  the  Reigns  of  the  Miry, 
vingians,  or  firft  Race  of  their  Kings,  began  on  the 
Day  wherein  the  Troops  were  review’d,  which  was 
the  firft  Day  of  March.  Under  the  Carlovimm 
or  fecond  Race,  it  began  on  Chriftmas-Day.  Andui. 
der  the  Capetians,  or  third  Race,  (which  is  the  pre. 
fent  Race)  on  Eafter-Day ;  which,  therefore,  varied 
between  the  22^  of  March,  and  the  25^0!  Ami \ 
and  this  is  ftill  the  Beginning  of  the  French  Ecclefi . 
aft i cal  Tear .  But  for  the  Civil,  Charles  IX.  appointed, 
in  1564*  that,  for  the  future,  it  Ihould  commence  on 
the  firft  Day  of  January. 

The  Civil,  or  Legal  Tear ,  in  England ,  commences 
on  the  Day  of  the  Annunciation,  i.  e.  on  the  2 $ 
Day  of  March ;  tho*  the  Hiftorical  Tear  begins  on 
the  Day  of  the  Circumcifion,  i.  e .  the  firft  of  J me¬ 
aty  ;  on  which  Day  the  German  and  Italian  2' ear  alfo 
begins.  Stow  obferves,  that  William  the  Conqueror 
having  been  crown’d  the  firft  of  January ,  it  thence¬ 
forth  became  the  firft  Day  of  the  Tear  for  Hiftorians, 
&c.  tho’  in  all  civil  Affairs  they  retain’d  the  antient 
Manner  of  accounting,  which  began  with  the  25/^of 
March.  The  Part  of  the  Tear,  between  thofe Terms, 
is  ufually  exprefs’d  both  Ways,  as  174-*.  Since  the 
Conqueror,  the  King’s  Patents,  Charters,  Proclama¬ 
tions,  &c.  are  ufually  dated  by  the  Tear  of  the  King’s 
Reign.  The  Church,  as  to  her  foJemn  Service,  be¬ 
gins  the  Tear  on  the  firft  Sunday  in  Advent,  which  is 
always  that  next  St.  Andrew's  Day,  or  the  30,'/1  d No¬ 
vember. 

The  Mahometans  begin  their  Tear  the  Minute  the 
Sun  enters  Aries  5  the  Perfians ,  in  the  Month  anger¬ 
ing  to  our  June ;  the  Cbinefe ,  and  molt  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  begin  it  with  the  firft  Moon  in  March  \  the 
Brachmans  begin  it  with  the  New  Moon  in  April,  on 
which  Day  they  hold  a  Feaft  call’d  Samwat  Saraii 
pattdtiga,  q.  d.  Feaft  of  New-Tear's  Day .  TheM.v- 
icans,  according  to  D'AcoJla ,  begin  the  Tear  on  our 
23d  of  February ,  when  the  Leaves  begin  to  grow 
green.  Their  Tear  confifts  of  18  Months,  20  Days 
.each  ;  which  making  360  Days,  the  remaining  five 
Days  are  fpent  in  Mirth,  and  no  Bufin  efs  fuller'd  to 
be  done,  nor  even  any  Service  at  the  Temples.  Al¬ 
varez  relates  almoft  the  fame  of  the  Abyffmiam ,  who 
begin  their  Tear  on  the  2 6th  of  Augufl,  and  have  five 
idle  Days  at  the  End,  which  they  call  Pa  go  men,  The 
Greeks  begin  their  Tear  of  the  World  from  the  firft 
of  September. 

As  we  have  heretofore  obferv'd  that  the  Jew* 
Tear  confifts  of  365  Days,  and  6  Hours,  and  the 
BiJJextile  of  3665  hence  it  follows,  that  the  conswcn 
2Lar  confifts  of  52  Weeks,  and  1  Day,  and  the  f  ft 
[extile  of  52  Weeks,  and  2  Days:  Therefore  ij  ^ 
common  Tear  begins  on  Sunday,  the  Beginning  °'  nc 
lol lowing  Tear  will  fall  on  a  Monday',  but  i fche 
be  Biffextilc,  the  Beginning  of  the  following 
will  fall  on  a  Tuefday :  Therefore  if  the  feven  Days  0 
the  Week  be  mark'd,  in  the  Calendar,  with  the  bet¬ 
ters  A ,  B ,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  the  Letter  A  indi¬ 
cates  the  firft  Day  of  January,  as  it  really  does  *  t,c 
fame  Letter  will  not  every  Tear  indicate  Sunday .  *'*oW" 
ever,  if  A  be  the  Dominical  Letter  of  feme  common 

1  ctir  i 
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*  ,  if  the  firft  Day  of  January  of  that  Tear  be 
becaufe,  the  following,  January  will 
a  -nn  Monday  ;  the  Letter  A ,  which  is  always  af- 
beg*n  firft  Day  of  will  that  7<wr  indi- 

^ i/fnndav  and  confequently  the  Letter  B  Tuefday , 

TJSSay  ^  fcftr  as  the  Letter  G,  which  will 

&  £ vJnicalWter,  then  F,  &c.  fo  that  by  a  re- 
De  ^  Order  or  going  backward,  after  feven 
fffi  happen  ’again  to  be  the  Turn  of  .the  Letter  y/j 
i  thk  Cycle  be.otherwife  interrupted.  But  be- 
from  the  Time  of  the  Julian  Correction  there 

•  n  Intercalation  every  4 tb  Year,  nor  the  Order  of 
lS  a  r  etters  can  entirely  happen  the  fame  before  the 

ntifotile  has  fell  on  every  Letter  ;  hence,  a  Cycle  of 
,Joun  or  Solar  Cycle ,  or  a  Revolution  of  28  Tears , 
Winning  with  1,  and  ending  with  28  5  which  Num- 
S  nroceeds  from  7-  Times  4  ;  for  in  the  Biffextile 
there  are  two  Dominical  Letters  of  the  fame  Year, 
the  firft  from  the  Calends  of  January  to  the  Feaft  of 
St  Matthias ,  which  happens  the  2  $tb  of  February  ; 
the  other  ffom  tome  t0  c^e  Lnd  of  the 

That  Space  of  28  Tears,  as  well  in  the  Julian  as 
in  the  Gregorian  Calendar ,  is  call’d  the  Solar  Cycle , 


becaufe  Sunday,  defign’d  by  the  Dominical  Letter,  was 
antiently  call’d 'the  Day  of  SW,  or  of  the  Sun,  and 
not  with  Regard  to  the  Sun’s  Courfe,  which  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  herein. 

Therefore  to  find  the  Dominical  Letter  for  every 
Tsar,  in  the  Tables  computed  for  that  Purpofe,  there 
mull  be  found-,  firft,  the  Solar  Cycle ,  adapted  to  thac 
Tear,  and  from  the  Place  of  that  Number  in  the  Ta¬ 
bles  there  will  occur  the  Dominical  Letter . 

To  find  the  Cycle  of  the  Sun  for  any  Tear  given,  we 
mull  add  9  to  the;Number  given, and  divide  the  Sum  by 
28  5  the  Number  remaining  will  be  the  Number  of 
the  Cycle ,  and  the  Quotient  the  Number  of  Revolu¬ 
tions  fince  Chrilf.  If  there  be  no  Remainder*  it  will 
be  the  28  th,  or  iaft  Tear  of  the  Cycle . 

-  Junge  annis  Domini  tres  Ter  nos ,  jerque  vigen  ti 

Odio  feca  fummam  ;  Cyclus  Solaris  habetur. 

For  Example;  if  9  be  added  to  the  Tear  170 o, 
’twill  make  1709;  which  Sum  being  divided  by  28, 
will  give  in  the  Quotient  61,  and  the  Remainder  will 
be  1  ;  whence  the  Tear  1700  is  the  firft  of  the  Solar 

Cycle.  ... 


Cycle  of  the  Sun  in  Julian  Years. 
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But  as  the  Tables  of  the  Calendar  are  often  erro¬ 
neous,  there  is  another  Method  of  finding  the  Do - 
mital  Letter,  viz.  by  an  artificial  Diftich,  each  Dic¬ 
tion  whereof  anfwers  to  each  Month  of  the  Year, 
and  to  their  initial  Letters,  denoting  the  Letters  by 
which  each  Month  begins;  and  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Jtjlra  dabit  Dwiinus,  gratifq ;  beabit  Egenos , 
Gratia  Chrijlicola  feret  aurea  dona  fideli . 


The  Expreftion  Afira ,  which  begins  with  A,  de¬ 
notes  that  the  firft  Day  of  the  firft  Month,  or  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  is  alfo  to  be  defign’d  by  the  Letter  A ;  there¬ 
fore  the  fecond  is  mark’d  with  the  Letter  B ,  the  third 
with  C,  &c.  in  that  Manner  as  A  returns  to  the  8th 
Day,  as  alfo  to  the  15th,  lid,  29th-,  therefore  the 
30/i)  is  mark’d  with  the  Letter  B,  and  the  3  if?  with 
the  Letter  B  ;  whence  the  Letter  D  will  be  affix’d  to 
the  firft  Day  of  February ,  which  is  to  anfwer  the 
Word  dabit ;  and  thus  of  the  others. 

There  are  two  other  Cycles,  befides  the  Solar,  viz . 
the  Lunar  Cycle,  and  the  Cycle  of  In  dictions. 

The  Lunar  Cycle,  or  Cycle  of  the  Moon ,  (cal¬ 
led  alio  the  Golden  Number,  becaufe  antiently  painted 
ln  golden  Characters)  is  a  Period  of  19  Solar  Years, 
equivalent  to  19  Lunar  Years,  and  7  intercalary 
Months;  in  which  Time  the  New  and  Full  Moons 

?['c  oppos’d  to  return  to  the  fame  Day  of  the  Julian 
u*ar. 


Hut  this  Equation  cannot  be  very  well  under  flood 
wnhout  obferving,  firft,  that  as  the  Sun  takes  a  whole 
Jfar  to  accompli fh  his  Courfe  in  the  Zodiack  ;  the 
Moon,  on  the  contrary,  perfects  her’s  in  a  Month. 
„  K1>,  us  we  have  heretofore  obferv’d,  there  be  two 
pts  Lunar  Months,  viz.  a  periodical  one,  in 
JJhich  the  Moon  returns  to  the  fame  Point  of  the 
-Aiiaek  whence  Hie  had  parted  ;  and  the  other  fyno- 
,  to  which  flie  returns  from  one  Conjunction  with 
le  8un  to  the  other.  The  firft  is  faid  to  confilt  of 
7  Days,  7  Hours,  and  43  Minutes;  and  the  laft. 
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which  is  a  great  deal  better  adapted  to  the  different 
Phafes  of  the  Moon,  and  which  is  the  common  Lu¬ 
nar  Month,  contains  29  Days,  12  Hours,  44  Mi¬ 
nutes,  3  Seconds,  &c. 

But  this  fynodical  Month  is  alfo  divided  into  two } 
one  call’d  agronomical,  and  which,  as  we  have  faid  al¬ 
ready,  confifts  of  29  Days,  12  Hours,  44  Minutes, 
and  3  Seconds ;  and  which  is  the  only  one  to  be  us’d 
in  agronomical  Calculations,  v.  gr.  to  difeover  the 
New  Moons,  Full  Moons,  and  Eclipfes  ;  and  the  o- 
ther  civil,  commonly  us’d  in  the  civil  Life,  and 
which,  without  any  Regard  to  Fractions,  or  Minutes, 
is  not  compos’d  of  29  Days,  and  12.  Hours,  but  of 
whole  Days,  fo  as  to  confifl  alternately  of  29  and  30 
Days;  therefore  thofe  12  Hours  remaining,  in  each 
Lunation,  or  the  monthly  Period  of  the  Moon,  make 
up  a  whole  Day,  in  two  Lunations .  One  of  thtfe 
Lunations  is  call’d  plain,  becaufe  confifling  of  30 
Days ;  and  the  other  cava,  or  hollow,  becaufe  but  of 
29  Days  ;  and  both  Lunations  together  contain  59 
Days. 

But  as  there  are  44  Minutes,  or  almoft  three  Quar¬ 
ters  of  an  Hour,  remaining  in  each  Lunation,  they 
can  be  thus  collected,  as  to  make  up  a  Day  within  32 
Lunations;  which  Day  muft  be  added  to  the  cava,  or 
hollow,  or  29  Days  Lunation,  which  will  make  the 
civil  Lunations  agree  withthe  aftronomical. 

Of  thefe  Lunations,  or  Lunar  Months,  may  be 
compos’d  entire  Lunar  Years,  fuch  as  thofe  in  Ufe  a- 
mong  the  Turks,  or  mix’d  with  Solar  Years,  as  in¬ 
vented  by  Melon  the  Athenian ;  whofe  Hypothecs,  or 
Lunur  Cycle,  we’ll  explain  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner: 

If  we  admit  each  Year  to  confifl:  of  365  Days, 
nineteen  Years  muft  contain  6935  Days  5  but  ns  within 
19  Years  there  happens  but  four  of  them  Biflextile, 
and  three  Times  fix  Hours,  there  muft  be  contain’d  in 
the  Courfe  of  thofe  Years*  6939  Days,  and  18 
Hours. 

Befides,  there  are  but  twelve  Lunar  Months  in  each 
Lunar  Year,  fix  of  which  are  plain,  and  contain  30 
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Days  5  and  fix  hollow ,  which  contain  but  29  Days, 
and  which  added  together,  make  up,  every  Year,  354 
Days. 

There  remain,  bcfides,  every  Year,  11  Days, 
which,- at  the  End  of  three  Years,  produce  33  Days, 
and  conftquently  form  a  Month  of  30  Days,  with  3 
Days  more-,  whence  there  are  in  that  Year  13  Luna - 
tionSy  viz.  12  common,  and  1  etnbolifmicky  or  inter¬ 
calary  ;  and  that  Year  is  call’d  embolifmick  Tear. 

Therefore,  if  354  be  taken  19  Times,  they’ll  give 
6726  Days;  likewife,  19  Times  11,  will  give  209, 
there  are,  befides,  4  bijfextile  Days,  and  18  Hours, 
which  Sums,  6726,  209,  4  Days,  18  Hours,  being 
added  together,  will  produce  the  Sum  69 39  Days, 
and  18  Hours;  which  Number  is  found  in  19  Solar 
Julian  Tears. 

The  firft  Sum,  6726,  is  divided  into  228  common 
Months,  viz.  1 14  full  Months,  and  114  hollow 
Months.  The  fecond  Sum,  209,  will  give  7  embolif¬ 
mick  Months  *,  the  firft  6  whereof  will  be  of  30,  and 
the  ytb  of  29  Days:  Moreover,  the  4  bijfextile  Days 
are  inferred  in  their  proper  Places,  in  the  Lunar,  as 
in  the  Solar  Years,  and  in  both  the  Lunar  and  Solar 
there  remain  18  Hours  ;  whence,  in  the  Space  of  19 
Years,  there  happen  235  Lunations ,  which  contain  as 
many  Days  as  there  are  in  19  Solar  Years,  according 
to  the  Julian  Hypo  t  hefts  y  and  the  Metonick  Equation. 

Altho*  the  Metonick  Cycle,  when  firft  render’d 
publick  by  its  Author,  was  found  agreeable  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Time,  and  for  that  Reafon  was  inferred 
into  the  antient  Calendar ,  (a  little  after  the  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  of  Nice)  to  indicate  the  New  and 
Full  Moons ;  it  was,  notwithftanding,  afterwards 
found  erroneous,  and  that  it  wanted  to  be  corrected. 

Bur,  however,  as  the  Beginning  of  that  Cycle  had 
been  arbitrary,  if  we  reckon  backward  every  19 th 
Period,  we’ll  find,  that  the  firft  Yeaf  of  the  Chri - 
Jlian  ./Era  will  fall  in  the  fecond  Year  of  the  Cycle  of 
19  Years ;  therefore  if  1  be  added  to  the  Year  of  the 
Chrijlian  ./Era,  and  the  Sum  be  divided  afterwards  by 
19,  the  Remainder  will  fhew  the  Number  of  the  Lu- 
nar  Cycle  for  that  Year.  For  Example,  if  1  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  Year  1700,  we  have  1701  ;  which  Sum,  if 
divided  by  19,  will  produce  in  the  Quotient^  or  Expo¬ 
nent ,  89,  and  10  will  remain  ;  whereby  the  Year 
1700  will  appear  to  be  the  10 th  of  the  Cycle. 

Union  addes  annis  Domini ,  fummamque  novenis 

Et  dcris  tribues,  numerus  tibi  ut  aureus  adfu . 

The  Cycle  of  IndiRions  is  a  Series  of  15  Years,  re¬ 
turning  conflantly  round,  like  the  other  Cycles,  and 
commencing  from  the  id  Year  before  Christ.  When 
this  Cycle  of  lndiftions  was  firft  fet  on  Foot  among 
the  Romans y  and  for  what  End,  is  much  controverted 
among  Chronologers.  Pctavius  leaves  it  as  a  Thing 
not  to  be  afeertain’d.  The  moft  probable  Opinion  is, 
that  it  was  receiv'd  about  the  Year  3 12,  after  the  Time 
of  Conjlantine . 

To  find  the  Cycle  of  Inditlions  for  any  Year  given  ; 
add  3  to  the  given  Year,  and  divide  the  Sum  by  15, 
the  Remainder  is  the  Cycle  of  Indiftions.  If  there  be 
no  Remainder,  the  hulittion  is  15. 

Si  tribus  adj unfits  Domini  diviferis  annos 

Ter  tibi  per  quinosy  Indiftio  cert  a  pat  chit. 

The  Origin  of  Cycles  was  thus:  The  apparent  Re¬ 
volution  of  the  Sun  round  the  Earth  has  been  divided 
arbitrarily  into  24  Hours;  the  Bafis,  or  Foundation  of 
all  our  Menfuration  of  Time.  Civil  Ufe  knows  none 
but  Hours,  or  rather  Multiples  of  Hours,  as  Days 
and  Years;  but  neither  the  annual  Motion  of  the 
Sun,  nor  that  of  the  ocher  heavenly  Bodies,  can  be 
me.ihuM  cxattly,  and  without  any  Remainder,  by 
Flours,  or  their  Multiples:  That  of  the  Sun,  v.  gr. 
is  365  Days,  /,  Hours,  49  Minutes,  nearly;  that  of 
the  Moon  29  Days,  12  Flours,  44  Minutes:  Hence, 
to  f  wallow  up  thefe  Fr  aft  ions  in  whole  Numbers,  and 


yet  in  Numbers  which  only  exprefs  Days  and  Y  - 
Cycles  have  been  invented  ;  which  comprehending!^ 
veral  Revolutions  of  the  fame  Body,  re-place  ir  f 
a  certain  Number  of  Years,  in  the  fame  Point  of  r? 
Heavens  whence  it  firft  departed;  or,  which  is  th 
fame  Thing,  in  the  fame  Place  of  the  civil  Cak  C 
dar.  en' 

Of  the  three  Cycles ,  Solar,  Lunar,  and  of  lo¬ 
tion,  abovemention’d  and  explain’d,  was  form’d  thC* 
famous  Period,  commonly  call’d  the  Julian  PerU 
becaufe  adapted  by  its  Author,  Jcfeph  Scal'mr  7  * 
lifts’ s  Son,  to  the  Method  and  Cycles  of  the  Julk 
Year.  For  if  you  carry  the  Solar  Cycle  28,  into  th* 
Lunar  Cycle  19,  the  Produft  will  be  532,  which  * 
the  ViElorian  Period ,  thus  call’d  from  one  Vi ftor)  j:s 
Author,  born  in  Aquitainy  and  which  was  compos'd 

at  the  Intreaties  of  Pope  Hilary ,  and  afterwards  made 

Ule  of  by  Dionyftus  Exiguus  to  reconcile  the  Chri. 
Jtians  of  the  Weft  with  thofe  of  Alexandria^  witbl\ 
gard  to  the  Celebration  of  the  Feaft  of  Eaftery  which* 

towards  the  Beginning  of  the  6ib  Century,  had  occ! 

fion’d  a  very  great  Difference  between  them  :  Which 
Viftorian  Period  was  afterwards  receiv’d  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  Confent  of  both  Churches,  till  the  Reformation 
made  under  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 


If  the  Vittoriany  or  Dtonyftan  Period ,  532,  be  a in 
multiplied  by  the  Cycle  of  IndiRiony  1 5,  they’ll  pro. 
duce  7980;  fo  that  if  that  Number  be  divided  by 
28,  by  19,  or  by  15,  there  will  be  no  Remainderat- 
ter  the  Divifion.  This  Period  has  this  peculiar  to  it 
felf,  that  within  7980  Years  there  could  not  be  found 
two  Years  which  fliould  chance  to  have  thefe  three 
Cycles  femblable  ;  fo  that  if  our  Annalifts  had  took 
the  Pains  to  mark  the  Cycles  of  every  Year,theyhad 
avoided  that  Ambiguity  in  the  Chronology  which 
renders  it  confus’d,  and  often  unintelligible. 

But  as  thefe  Cycles  were  not  known  before  the 
Birth  of  Chri hence  it  happens,  that  the  Julian  Pe¬ 
riod  has  riot  produc’d  thofe  fignal  Advantages  which 
otherwife  could  have  been  expetted  from  it.  It  has, 
however,  this  great  one,  of  being  the  common  Mea- 
fure  of  Time,  the  leaft  controverted  which  can  be 
made  Ufe  of  by  Chronologers,  of  what  Denomina¬ 
tion  or  Opinion  foever ;  which  can  be  evidenc’d  bya 
fingle  Example :  V.  gr .  Almoft  all  Chronologers dif- 
agree,  with  refpetft  to  the  Beginning  of  the  World  5 
for  fome  of  them  will  have  it  to  have  been  form’d 
4000  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Christy  others  more, 
and  others  lefs;  whence,  tho*  they  all  agree  in  the 
Enumeration  of  the  fubfcquenc  Years,  there  is  a  Dif¬ 
ference  which  proceeds  from  the  Beginning,  and 
which  could  never  be  yet  terminated  among  them: 
Therefore  it  was  very  reafonable  to  endeavour  to  find 
out  a  Period ,  which,  being  confin’d  to  no  Circum* 
fiances,  could  be  adapted  to  every  Hypothefis,  or  Sy< 
ftem  of  Chronologers. 

Thus  they  all  agree,  with  refpeft  to  the  Cbrijlion 
Mray  and  all  confefs  that  the  Year  of  the  Gregorian 
Reformation  is  1582  of  the  common  Mra\  but  if 
the  firft  Year  of  the  Chrijlian  Mr  a  be  the  next  fol¬ 
lowing  Year  after  that  in  which  Christ  was  born,  orit 
it  be  rather  the  fifth  Year  after  the  Birth  of  Cbrifiy  ■$ 
what  they  feem  to  be  dubious  of. 

However,  it  appears,  by  a  retrograde  Numeration, 
that  the  tenth  Year  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  the  fecond  0 
the  Lunar,  or  of  the  Golden  Number,  and  the  fourm 
of  the  Inclusion,  arc  to  be  attributed  to  the  firft  Ycar 
of  the  Chrijlian  Mr  a.  Therefore,  if  in  the  Jtwf n 
Period  of  7980  Years,  we  defire  to  know  to  whip 
the  Solar  Cycle  10,  the  Golden  Number  2,  and  tie 
Indi&ion  4,  might  be  more  properly  adapted,  n°n 
will  be  found  but  4714;  bccaule  that  foie  Num 
diftributed  in  the  whole  Period  by  28,  without  min  ¬ 
ing  the  Quotient,  leaves  10 ;  divided  by  19,  ' 

and  by  15,  leaves  4:  Therefore  the  firft  ^c?r,  7., 
Chrijlian  Mra  anfwers  to  the  Year  4714 
lian  Period ,  and  confcquently  the  Year  of  0 
1700,  is  6413  of  the  Julian  Period ;  nn^t  ief  .1.- 
Year  of  the  World  will  fall  on  the  Year  7,00pi[nc 
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r  Period .  If  then,  ^kich  *s  the  more  certain  O- 

a  the  Day  of  Christ's  Nativity  be  referr’d  to  the 
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period*  by  which  is  ucnocea  cne  i  ear  next  pre- 
ceding  the  Beginning  of  the  Cbriftian  Mray  \ye  add 
he  Year  1700  of  that  jEra>  which  begins  from  the 
Year  4714  °f  die  ^ame  Eer*°d>  we  perfect  the  Sum 
6ai  5  >  but  if  we  take  off  4004  Years  of  the  World 
from  'the  Number  47/4  of  the  Julian  Period ,  both 
which  Numbers,  viz.  of  the  World  4004,  and  of 
he  Julian  Period  47  *4.  agree  with  the  firft  Year  of 
the  Cbriftian  Mra,  there  will  be  left  the  Sum  710  ; 
which  Sum,  if  divided  by  28,  without  any  Regard  to 
the  Quotient,  10  will  be  left  for  the  Solar  Cycle;  if 
by  19,  7  will  be  left  for  the  Lunar  Cycle,  or  the 
Golden  Number;  if  by  15,  there  will  remain  5,  for 
the  Indidhon.  Likew.fc,  if  the  Sum  6413,  which 
anfwers  to  the  Year  of  Chritt  1700,  be  divided  by 
28,  without  minding  the  Quotient,  1  will  remain  for 
the  Solar  Cycle  5  if  by  19,  there  remains  10  for  the 
Lunar  Cycle,  or  Golden  Number;  if  by  15,  8  will 
be  left  for  the  Indidtion.  Therefore  having  thus  found 
the  Year  of  the  Julian  Period  which  anfwers  to  every 
Year  before  or  after  the  Beginning  of  the  Cbriftian 
Jgro,  we’il  find  with  it  the  Solar  Cycle,  the  Golden 
Number,  and  the  Indi&ion,  agreeable  to  that  Year. 

Neither  is  it  furprizing  that  the  Julian  Period  is 
faid  to  precede  the  Creation  of  the  World  by  709 
Years,  fmceit  refults  from  the  Multiplication  of  their 
Cycles,  which  have  not  been  all  invented  together  ; 
neither  can  they  run  together  by  a  common  Begin¬ 
ning,  but  within,  the  Space  of  79  80  Years.  This  Pe¬ 
riod  agrees  with  the  Conftantinopolitan  Epoch  a,  or  Pe¬ 
riod  us’d  by  the  Greeks ,  except  in  this,  that  the  Cy¬ 
cles  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Indi&ion,  are  reckon’d 
differently  ;  and  in  that  the  firft  Year  of  the  Conftan- 
tmpolitan  Period  differs  from  that  of  the  Julian  Pe¬ 
riod, 

Hipparchus's  Period  is  a  Series  of  304  Solar  Years, 
returning  in  a  conftant  Round,  and  reftoring  the  New 
and  Full  Moons  to  the  fame  Day  of  the  Solar  Year. 

This  Period  arifes  by  multiplying  the  Calippick  Pe¬ 
riod  by  4.  Hipparchus  affum’d  the  Quantity  of  the 
Solar  Year  to  be  365  Days,  5  Hours,  55  Minutes, 
and  12  Seconds;  and  hence  concluded,  that  in  104 

Y  t  /Y  I  •  a  vm  ■  I  #  «  .....  * 


inftituted  in  the  Time  of  Conftahlint,  but  it  is  * 
mere  Guefs ;  there  were  IndMons  in  the  Time  of 
the  Emperor  Conftantius,  as  appears  from  the 
fbeodoftan  Code.  The  Learned  hoid,  that  Indic- 

iL°”s  werLe  °£'ginJ1|y  no  other  than  certain  annual 
Taxes,  the  Tariffs  whereof  were  publi/h’d  every 

Year :  But  why  they  were  fo  call'd,  why  confin'd 
to  a  Cycle  of  15  Years  when,  and  on  what  Oc- 
cafion  inftituted,  is  not  known.  We  find  three 
Kinds  of  India, ons  mention'd  in  Authors  j  the 
dndta.on  of  Conftant, nople,  beginning  on  the  firft 

o £  September  ■,  the  Imperial .  or  Cafarial  Indic- 

thV1 September  ■,  and  the  Roman 

begins  on  the  firft  of  January.  ‘ 


Years  Calipptts* s  Period  would  err  a  whole  Day.  He 
therefore  multiplied  the  Period  by  4,  and  from  the 
Produft  call  away  an  entire  Day ;  tho’  he  could  not 
thereby  reftore  the  New  and  Full  Moons  to  the  fame 
Days  throughout  the  whole  Period ,  but  they  are  fome- 
times  anticipated  1  Day,  8  Hours,  23  Minutes,  29 
Seconds,  and  20  Thirds. 

Since  we  have  mention’d  the  Calippick  Period ,  we 
muft  fay  that  it  is  a  Series  of  7 6  Years,  returning  in  a 
perpetual  Circle,  which  elaps’d,  the  New  and  Full 
Moons  are  fuppos’d  to  return  to  the  fame  Day  of  the 
Solar  Year.  The  Calippick  Period  is  an  Improvement 
of  the  Metonick  of  19  Years;  which  proving  inac¬ 
curate,  Calippus  the  Athenian  multiplied  it  by  4,  and 
thus  arofe  the  Calippick  Period . 

That  Period,  in  this  Place,  i.  e,  in  Chro¬ 
nology,  denotes  an  Epocba ,  or  Interval  of  Time, 
by  which  the  Years  arc  accounted  ;  or  a  Series  of 
Ywrs,  whereby,  in  different  Nations,  and  on 
difFerent  Occafions,  Time  is  meafur’d,  Cycle,  in 
Chronology,  is  a  certain  Period,  or  Series  of 
Numbers,  proceeding  orderly  from  firft  to  laft, 
and  recurring  again  from  laft  to  firft,  fuccefftvely, 
find  without  Interruption.  IndiSHon  (from  indie- 
(t°*  which  fignifies  Eftabliflimenc,  Order,  or  De¬ 
nunciation)  is  us’d  in  Chronology  for  a  Kind  of 
*pocbat  or  Manner  of  accounting  Time  among 
*  Romans*  Petavius  fays,  that  there  is  no- 
nmg  in  Chronology  Jefs  known  than  the  Roman 
fiat  In  on  1  he  means,  then,  its  Origin  and  Com- 
encemenc.  It  is  the  general  Opinion,  that  it  was 


areTthe  F™  Thi?gS  T  be  C,°n^der’d’  in  °ur  Calendar t 

or  injc™,  to  JuJlain,  flop,  by  reafon ^Epocha's  are  •! 
Term,  or  fix’d  Point  of  Time,  whence  the  y'rY 

aTwe’if ^  I”  aCCTed  .Th£y  are  alfo  calW 
as  we  11  explain  it  afterwards.  9 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Epoch* t,  the  one  farrrH 
taken  from  the  facred  Books  ;  and  the  other  profane’ 

j£S  w'’“  b'8i" ~h 

.  Tceafir?’  am°nS  the  facred  Epochal  From  which 
the  firft  Age  of  the  World  begins,  takes  its  Begin¬ 
ning  from  the  Creation;  which,  according  to  Lance. 
Iff/ s  Calculation,  is  to  be  fix’d  at  the  Beginning  of  thd 
N.ght  preceding  Sunday  Oblober  a  j,  of  foe  Julian  Pe 
nod  7.0  ;  and  ends  at  the  Year  of  the  W<£ld  1 6c6 
and  almoft  two  Months  of  the  Year  1657.  ^  * 

The  fame  Epocba  .according  to  the  Computation  of 
of  rhfeCa,p  a  ff  the  JeW’^  Epocba,  is  the  Year 

„  Hence  fobftrafting  952  Years  from  any  gD 

Year  of  thejewijh  Epocba  correfpondin»  thereto 
This  Epocba  is  (fill  in  Ufe among  the  JewsT 

The  Epocba  of  the  Creation,  us’d  by  the  Greek  Hi- 
ftorians,  is  the  Year  before  the  Julian  Period  7  8  7  - 
anfwering  to  the  Year  before  CbriSt  5500.  Hence  to 
any  given  Year  of  the  Julian  Period  adding  787,  ’the 

fhT  n  C  Ji3r  °£this  EP°cha-  The  Author  of 
^Epocba  is  Julius  Afncanus,  who  collcfted  it  from 

't16  “iftorians^  But  when  it  came  to  be  admitted  into 

civil  Ufe,  8  Years  were  added  to  it;  that  fo  every 

Year  thereof  divided  by  15,  might  exhibit  thelndic- 

tion  which  the  eaftern  Emperors  us’d  in  their  Charters 
and  Diploma's . 

The  Epocba  of  the  Creation  us’d  by  the  later  Greeks 
and  RiiJJians,  is  the  Year  795  before  the  Julian  Pe- 

f  S  u  55C°-Q  before  Chr&,  commencing 

from  the  firft  Day  of  September-,  tho’  the  Ruffians, 

having  lately  admmed  the  Julian  Calendar,  begin 
their  Year  from  the  firft  of  January.  Hence,  adding 
795  »  the  Year  of  the  Julian  Period,  the  Sum  givel 
the  Year  of  this  Epocba.  This  JEra  was  us’d  by  the 
Emperors  of  the  Eaft  in  their  Diplomata,  &c.  and 
thence  alfo  call  d  the  civil  /Era  of  the  Greeks.  In 
Reality,  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Epocba  of  the  Conflan- 
unopolitan  Period  i  whence  fome  call  it  the  Epocba  of 
the  Period  of  Conftantinople . 

The  Alexandrian  Epocba  of  the  Creation,  i9  the* 
Year  780  before  the  Julian  Period  5  anfwering  to  tho 
Year  before  Cbriff  5497  5  and  commencing  on  the 
29th  ot/wguft'  Hence,  adding  5493  to  the  prefent 
Year  of  Cbrttt  1741,  the  Sum,  7234,  gives  the  pre¬ 
fent  Year  of  this  Epocba ,  or  Years  elaps’d  fince  the 
Creation,  according  to  this  Computation,  This  Epo¬ 
cba  was  firft  concerted  by  Panodorus ,  a  Monk  of  E* 
pypt,  to  facilitate  the  Computation  of  Eaflen  whence 
fome  call  it  the  Greek  Eccleftafthal  Epocba . 

rThe £ufehim  EP°cha  of  Creation,  is  the  Yeat* 
of  the  Julian  Period  486,  anfwering  to  the  Year  be- 

fore  Christ ‘4228,  and  commencing  in  Aurumm 

Hence,  adding  4228  to  the  prefent  Year  of  Christ 

mu 
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1741,  the  Refult,  5969,  is  the  prefentYear  of  this  E- 
pocba  •,  which  is  us’d  in  Eufebius's  Chronic  on,  and  the 

Roman  Martyrohgy . 

The  fecond  facred  Epoch  a  is  reckon’d  from  the 
End  of  the  Deluge,  or  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  of 
the  World  1657,  fin  the  2 7 /A  of  the  fecond  Month 
thereof;  which  anfwcrs  to  the  18/A  of  our  December , 
Noah  came  out  of  the  Ark)  and  ends  at  the  Vocation 
and  Peregrination  of  Abraham ,  which  happen’d  in 
the  Year  of  the  World  2083  ;  the  15/A  of  the  Month 
Abib,  which  anl'wers  to  the  4/A  of  our  May ;  and 
therefore  contains  426  Years,  4  Months,  and  17 

Days.  . 

The  third  facred  Epocha  is  from  the  Vocation  and 

Departure  of  Abraham  fiom  Haran  in  Mefopotamia , 
for  the  Land  of  Canaan ;  and  is  continu’d  to  the  De¬ 
parture  of  the  Ifraelites  from  Egypt ,  i.  e.  to  the  Year 
of  the  World  2513,  and  therefore  contains  430  Years 

accomplifhed. 

The  4/A facred  Epocha ,  begins  at  the  Departure  of  the 
Ifraelites  from  Egypt  (which  happened  the  15/A  Day  of 
the  Month  Abib ,  Exod.  ix.)  and  ends  at  the  Time  when 
the  Jews  firft  began  to  build  the  Temple  of  Jertifalem , 
i.  e.  at  the  4/A  Year  of  Solomon's  Reign  ;  which  cor- 
refponds  to  the  Year  of  the  World  2992  ;  and. thus 
comprehends  479  Years,  and  15  Days. 

The  5/A  facred  Epocha ,  begins  from  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple,  and  ends  with  the  Babylonifh 
Captivity  ;  and  contains  456  Years  ;  Cyrus  having 
given  Leave  to  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerufalem,  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3468,  of  the  Julian  Perod  4178. 

The  6/A  begins  from  the  Time  of  Cyrus  granting 
that  Liberty  to  the  Jews ,  and  ends  at  Chrijl's  Na¬ 
tivity,  or  at  the  Year  of  the  World  4000,  of  the  Ju¬ 
lian  Period  4 739,  which  is,  in  Lancelot's  Opinion, 
532  Years. 

The  yth  facred  Epocha •  begins  at  our  Saviour’s 
Birth,  and  is  to  continue  to  the  later  End  of  the 
World.  And  this  Epocha,  is  either  true,  i.  e.  has  its 
Beginning  from  the  very  Moment  of  that  divine  Birth, 
of  which  Chronologers  do  not  agree  among  themfelves ; 
or  is  vulgar ,  or  commonly  received  in  the  Chriftian 
Church.  According  to  Dionyfuis  Exiguus,  and  fome 
other  Chronologers  of  his  Time  (who  do  not  very  well 
agree  together)  this  Epocha  begins  from  the  firft  Day 
of  January ,  the  Julian  Tear  46  ;  which  Year  agrees 
with  the  Year  4714,  of  the  Julian  Period ;  fo  that 
in  their  Syftem,  Chrijl's  Nativity  is  fixed  to  the  25/A 
of  December,  of  the  Julian  Tear  45,  and  of  the  Julian 
Period  471  3. 

But  the  mod  exadl  Chronologers  fhew  with  Lancelot 
(from  whom  we  have  extra&ed  thefe)  that  Chrijl  was 
born  four  Years  before  this  Dionyftan  Epocha,  i.  e. 
the  25/A  of  December,  of  the  Julian  Tear  41,  of  the 
Julian  Period  4709,  of  the  World  4000;  the  fourth 
Year  of  the  193  Olympiad ;  of  the  Foundation  of 
Rome  749  v  the  40/A  Year  of  the  Empire  of  Augujlus , 
reckoning  from  the  Death  o f  Julius  C<c far  \  and  from 
the  Battle  of  Allium,  after  which  he  had  no  Com¬ 
petitor,  27;  the  36/A  of  the  Reign  of  Herod  the 
Great . 

However,  it  is  certain,  that  Cbri(l's  Nativity  hap¬ 
pened  before  Herod's  Death,  as  we  learn  from  Matt.  ii. 
For  Herod  died,  after  he  had  reigned  37  Years,  fmee 
he  had  been  fainted  King  by  the  Romans  ;  or  34  after 
he  had  murthered  Antigonus  (according  to  Jofephus, 
Lib,  17.  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews ,  c,  10.  and 
Lib,  Bell.  Judaic,  c.  ultim.)  for  he  received  the  King¬ 
dom  from  the  Romans,  towards  the  Autumn  of  the 
lixth  Julian  Tear  ;  he  killed  Antigonus  the  ninth 
Julian  Tear.  Moreover,  the  6th  Julian  Tear  is  the 
lame  with  the  Year  of  the  World  3964,  of  the  Julian 
Period  ,\  674,  of  the  Empire  of  Augujlus t  from  the 
Death  of  Julius  C,cfar,  the  fifth,  and  of  his  firft 
Con ful -Hi ip,  the  fourth. 

All  Chronologers  agree,  that  Herod  was  fainted 
King  by  die  Romans,  in  the  6/A  Julian  Tear  \  lo  that 
after  he  had  reigned  37  Years  from  that  Time,  or  34 
from  the  Murder  of  Antigonus ;  he  died  in  the  42c! 
Julian  Tear,  towards  the  25th  of  November .  There¬ 


fore  it  can  eafily  be  proved,  as  well  from  the  r  it 
tion  of  the  Times,  in  which  his  Succefiors  have  r  ' 
ed  ;  as  from  the  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon ,  which  7  r  n* 
Lib.  17.  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  c  g  ^ 
tioned  to  have  happened  during  that  Prince’s laft ST* 
nefs  ;  for  it  appears  in  the  Aftronomical  Tables  <  * 
the  Moon  fuffered  an  Eclipfe'  the  13/A  of  March  ^ 
the  Julian  Tear  42,  towards  three  in  the  Afcern  *  ^ 
From  which  Time  Herod' continued  in  a  lanouifv n : 
Condition  to  the  2  5/A  of  November ,  when  he°dje|jin* 

Therefore  Chriff  being  born  towards  the  Middl-'  r 
the  Night,  wherein  the  25th  of  December  begins"  °l 
we  learn  it  from  the -Churches  Tradition ;  th 

tivity  cannot  be  put  farther  back  than  the  Beeinr/' 
of  the  Julian  Tear  41,  which  is  the  40/A  0f 
Empire  of  Augujlus ,  from  Julius  C<e far's  Death  • 
4709,  of  the  Julian  Period ,  and  4000  from  the  Cre  ^ 
tion  of  the  World :  '■  And  thus,  Chrijl's  Nativity  pre* 
cedes  the  common  Chriftian  Mr  a,  by  four 
Years;  which  common^  begins,  the  46/Ay^ 
Tear,  the  45/A  of  the  Empire  of  Augujlus ,  from  7,4 
Cafar' s  Death,  of  the  Julian  Period  4714,  0f  ^ 
World  4004.  The  firft  Year  of  the  195  Olymisd 

of  the  Foundation  of  Rome  754,  from  the  Battle  of 
Aflium  32. 

But  as  we  are  to  mark  the  Beginning  of  ftbetm\ 
Empire  at  the  Death  of  Augujlus,  which  happened  in 
the  fextile  Month,  of  the  Julian  Tear  59,  of  the  Ju. 
lian  Period  4 727,  of  the  World  4017,  of  Chrift  18 
of  the  common  Chriftian  Mra  14  \  confequently  the 
15/A  Year  of  his  Empire,  muft  have  begun,  in  the 
Month  of  Augujl  in  the  Julian  Tear  73,  of  Chrift 
32,  of  the  Chriftian  Mra  28,  of  the  Julian  Period 
4741,  of  the  World  4031  ;  in  which  Year,  Jdn, 
Chrijl's  Precurfor,  began  to  preach  the  Baptilm  of 
Repentance,  and  that  in  all  Appearance,  in  the  ;/A 
Month  which  was  a  penitential  Month  among  the 
Jews,  and  which  anfwers  in  a  great  Part,  to  our 
Oftober- 

Chrijl  having  been  baptized  the  6/A  of  January,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Tradition  of  the  oriental,  as  well  as  of 
the  occidental  Church  ;  and  John,  before  Christ  came 
to  be  baptized,  having  fulfilled  his  Courfe,  Aftsxiii,  25. 
which  could  not  be  fiiorter  than  a  whole  Year,  efpe- 
cially  if  we  confider  that  he  had  gained  already  lb 
great  an  Authority,  that  the  Publicans  and  Soldiers 
reforted  to  him,  and  were  baptized  by  him;  therefore 
it  does  not  Teem  probable,  that  the  Baptifm  of  Chrijl, 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  next  Year  following,  the 
Vocation  of  John,  i.  e.  to  the  Julian  Tear  74,  and 
of  the  Vulgar  Mra  29,  but  to  the  6/A  of  Janmyd 
the  other,  viz .  the  Julian  Tear  75,  of  the  Vulgar 
Mra  30,  of  the  World  4033  ;  in  which  Cbrifi  ac¬ 
complished  the  33d  Year  of  his  Age,  and  began  the 
34/A. 

Chriff,  after  his  Baptifm  folemnized  four  Eojltrs. 

In  the  firft  he  drove  all  the  Venders  and  Buyers  out 
of  the  Temple,  John  ii.  15.  In  the  fecond  he  cured 
a  Man  who  had  been  fick  38  Years,  John  v. 
third  he  fed  five  thoufond  Men  with  five  Loaves. 
John  vi.  In  the  laft  (which  according  to  the  Agro¬ 
nomical  Tables  happened  the  third  of  April-,  the  uxth 
Feria  of  the  Julian  Tear  78,  of  the  Chriftian 
33)  he  was  crucified  by  the  Jews ;  the  divine  re¬ 
deemer  of  the  human  Race,  being  then  not  34?  accor  ^ 
ing  to  the  vulgar  Opinion,  but  in  reality  37  Years0 
Age.  So  that  if  we’U  fpcak  accurately,  Chriff  lived  up¬ 
on  Earth,  and  among  us  Men,  36  Years,  three  Moiuns, 
nine  Days,  and  15  Hours,  i.  c.  from  the  Middle0 

the  Night;  which  began  the  25th  Day  of  J)tcon>o> 
of  the  Julian  Tear  41,  to  the  9/A  Hour,  according  ‘ 
the  Jews  Manner  of  reckoning,  or  three  in  the  > tc 
noon  according  to  ours,  of  the  third  of  Aptu  0 
Julian  Tear  78. 

But  to  return  to  the  Vulgar,  or  moft  c^n^mv  r 
received  Mra  of  the  Chriftians,  ns  that  nr  1'  L* 
followed  the  BiJJ'ex tile  Julian  Tear ;  it  happened  r 
thence,  that  from  the  Time  of  the  Inflow1' 
that  Epocha ,  to  this  our  prefent  Time,  every  °» 
Year,  has  been  Bijfextile ,  in  the  Julian  Colon  ^ 
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as  fettled  by  Dionyfius  Exiguus,.  by  Nation  iScythtan  ;  that  of  the  Romans  begun  at  the  Building  of  Rome, 
who  flourifhed  under  Juftintan,  about  the  Year  507  :  U.C.  which  was  builc  according  to  Varro's  Com  pc* 

of  Chriftians  computed  their  Years,  either  from  the  3961,  of  the  World  3251,  before  the  Chriftian  AEra 
Building  of  Rome,  or  according  to  the  Order  of  t. he  JSJ  :  Or  3962,  according  to  the  Fafti  Capitolini 
Emperors  and  Confuls,  or  even  from  the  Perfecution  which  is  a  Year  later,  than  the  Varraniam  Computa- 
of  Dioclefm;  wh.ch  fome  Authors  mark,  at  the  ration.  As  the  Greeks  ufed  to  reckon  by  Olympus 

'  ^mmnn  Mra  202‘  nrWo  °J  fo»r  Years,  the  Romans  likewife  reckoned  bv 

S  °L  fivKe  Years’.  in  RefPeft  to  the  cenforial 

fcrs,  every  fifth  Year,  which  was  the  laft  of  their 

Magiftracy,  exafted  the  Cenfus,  or  Tribute,  impofed 
by  them  on  the  People.  ’Tis  faid,  that  the  Luftra 
were  changed  m  Conftantine’ s  Time,  into  Indidtions, 

Yean  preheded  [he  SPace  of  three  Lu/tra,  or  15 


?  -  *  ”  - 

Year  of  the  common  Mra  302 ,  and  others  at  the 

Year  3®3‘ 

This  Diverfity  occafioning  a  great  Diftraclion  be¬ 
tween  the  Churches  of  the  Eafl  and  fFefi ;  Dionyfius 
compofe  the  fame,  firft  propofed  a  new  Form  of 
the  Year,  with  a  new  general  Mra  ;  which,  in  a  few 
Years  time,  was  generally  admitted.  Dionyfius  began 
his  Account,  from  the  Conception,  or  Incarnation, 
Droperlv  called  Lady-Day ,  or  the  Annunciation : 

t  '  obtai 
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Which* Method  ftill  obtains  in  the  Dominions  of 
Great- Britain,  and  there  only;  fo  that  the  Dionyfian , 
and  Englijh  Epocha,  is  the  fame.  In  the  other  Coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  they  reckon  from  the  firft  of  January  5 
except  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  where  the  Epocha  of 
the  Incarnation  ftill  obtains  for  the  Date  of  theirBulls. 

It  muft  be  added  that  this  Epocha  of  Dionyfius ,  is 
charged  with  a  Miftake  ;  the  common  Opinion  is,  as 
we  have  obferved,  that  it  places  our  Saviour’s  Na¬ 
tivity  a  Year  too  late  ;  or  that  he  was  born  the 
Winter  preceding  the  Time  prefcribed  by  Dionyfius 
for  his  Conception.  But  Petavius  pretends,  that  the 
Fault  lies  on  Beda,  who  mifinterpretedD/<?«;7f//i,  and 
whofe  Interpretation  is  followed  in  England.  For 
Dionyfius  began  his  Cycle  from  the  Year  of  the  Julian 
Period  4711  ;  but  his  Epocha ,  from  the  Year  4713, 
wherein  the  Vulgar  Mra ,  fuppofes  Chrifi  to  have 
been  incarnate.  The  Year  therefore,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Vulgar  Epocha ,  is  the  firft  Year  of  Chrifi', 
according  to  Dionyfius' $  Mra ,  is  the  fecond.  So  that 
the  prefent  Year,  which  we  call  1741,  fhould,  in 
Juftice,  be  1742.  Though  fome  Chronologers,  in- 
itea;iof  one  Year,  will  have  the  Error  two.  To  this 
Vulgar  Mra,  as  a  fure  fixed  Point,  Chronologers  ufed 
to  reduce  all  the  other  Epocha' s  ;  though  there  is  not 
of  them,  but  what  is  controverted  ;  fo  much  Un¬ 
certainty  there  is  in  the  Do&rine  of  Time. 

Befides  as  there  are  two  different  Opinions,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Number  of  Years  elapfed  from  the  Crea¬ 
tion  of  the  World,  to  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour  5  one, 
fupported  by  the  Authority  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  which 
reckons  4000  Years  between  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  and  Chrifi' s  Nativity  ;  and  the  other  deduc¬ 
ed  from  the  Computation  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
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Hiftorian  Jofephus ;  and  which  makes  the  Duration 
of  die  World  to  Chrijl's  Nativity,  5971  Years; 
which  Difference  could  never  be  compofed  yet; 
we’ll  follow  the  firft  Opinion,  as  the  moft  probable  ; 
Spending,  however,  our  Judgment,  concerning  the 
laft,  which  has  been  followed  by  feveral  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Fathers  of  the  Church.  But  that  Difference  of 
Computation  extends  no  farther  than  the  Old  Tefta- 
and  has  no  Report  to  the  Chriftian  Mra. 

There  are  likewife  feveral  Prophane  Epocha' s.  The 
firft,  which  was  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks ,  is  that  of 
the  0!\;np;,ifji  ;  and  had  its  Origin  from  the  Olympick 
Oamcs,  celebrated  at  the  Beginning  of  every  fifth 
^‘ar,  near  the  City  Olympia  in  Pelopomiefus.  The 
vtytnpiiuls  were  alfo  called  /hint  Iphiii ,  from  Iphitus, 
'dio  inftitutetl,  or  at  lea  ft  renewed  the  Solemnity  of 
t  h  t*  Olymp  ickG  a  m  e  s . 

1  he  lirft  Olympiad  commenced,  according  to 

]n  the  Year  3938,  of  the  Julian  Period ; 
the  Year  from  the  Creation  3174;  the  Year  be- 
l°rc  Chrifi  774;  and  24  Years  before  the  Founda- 
^°n  of  Rome:  Or  rather,  ns  others  will  have  it,  in  the 
;Paf  the  World  3251  ;  the  Year  of  the  Julian 
efiod  394!  ^  ami  23  Years  before  the  Building  of 
fine.  The  Pcioponncfian  War  began  on  the  firft 
ear  of  the  87//;  Olympiad.  Alexander  the  Great 
ll(-'d  the  fir II  Year  of  the  114 th\  and  Jcfus  Chrifi 
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•^  horn  the  firft  Year  of  the  195//-*  Olympiad. 

Ihu  fecond  Prophane  Epocha ,  which  was  proper 
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Arfi-he  Years  this  Epotba  be  fewer  than  754,  Tub- 

befeSr  fT  754u  °r  753  *  y°'J  have  the  Year 
fin  fifil  ?n  the  concrary,  if  they  be  more 

Number  of  Years  fince  Christ.  Laftly,  addin-  the 

five  the  Y6  V52,'  °r  752  ;  the  Straw  11 

according  t°  Varro,  is  the  Year  of  Rome  2054  74  ’ 

Kin?nfth»d;  PAhaneA  EP°^a’  is  that  of  NabonaJJar, 

v.6th  of  February,  of  the  Year  of  the  Julian  Period 
3967,  of  the  World  3257,  before  the  Chriftian  JEra 
747,  when  NabonaJJar,  or  Behfts,  Governor  of 
Babylon,  who  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  Baladan,  Lib.  4 
Kings  xx.  12.  and  Ifaiah  xxxix.  i.  who  havinc  entered 

-to  an  Alliance  with  Arbaces,  General8  of  S 

Medes,  gained  the  Kingdom  of  Babylon  ;  and  Arbaces 
having  befieged  Nineveh,  reftored  the  Medes  to  their 

hurnv  L/ mrCy!  toereby  obliSed  Sardanapalus  to 
burn  himfelf  W|th  jlis  Capital  and  his  Riches.  Whence 

the  Empire  of  the  AJJyrians,  who  from  Ninus  had  fub- 

Med  for  the  Space  of  520  Years,  and  included  all  the 

iuperior  Afia,  was  then  divided  between  the  AJJyrians 

themfelves,  the  Medes,  and  the  Babylonians. 

This  Epocha  of  NabonaJJar,  is  ufed  by  Ptolemy  in 
his  Aftronomical  Obfervations,  by  Cenjorinus  and 
others,  and  is  compofed  of  Egyptian  Tears. 

The  fourth  Prophane  Epocha,  is  chat  of  the  Hegira 
or  Mahometan  Epocha,  whofe  Beginning  is  taken 
from  Mahomet's  Flight ;  which  the  Mahometans  cal¬ 
led  Hegira,  or  Perfecution,  becaufe  Mahomet  had 
been  in  fome  Dangers  occafioned  by  the  Novelty  of 
his  Doctrine.  This  Flight  happened  in  the  Year 
5335*  the  Julian  Period,  an  1  we  ring  to  the  Year 
of  Chrifi  622.  This  Epocha  commences  on  the 

16th  of  July,  on  a  Friday,  which  fince  has  been  a 
Holy- day  among  the  Mujjulmcn . 

The  fifth  is  the  Spanijb  Epocha ;  for  the  Spaniards 
having  begun  to  reckon  their  Years,  from  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Align  ft  us*  ^  Reign,  ab  Exordio  Regni  Augufti% 
and  marked  it  in  their  Calendars,  by  the  Initial 
Letters  of  thofe  Words  A.  E.  R,  A.  it  occafioned  the 
giving  to  it  the  Name  of  Mra  ;  for  Angufius  began 
to  reign  over  Spain,  after  the  Partition  of  the  Empire 
between  him  and  Antony,  i.  e.  the  eighth  Julian  Tear-, 
the  38 th  Year  before  the  common  Mra,  and  the 
Year  of  the  Julian  Period  4676, 

The_  fixth  is  the  Jerdegerdick ,  or  Pcrfian  Epocha, 
which  is  the  Year  of  the  Julian  Period  5345  <  anfwer- 

ing  to  the  Year  of  Chrifi  632,  and  commencing;  on 
the  1 6th  of  June.  b 

Hitherto  we  have  been  no  further  than  the  Julian 
Calendar,  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
Dionyfius  Exiguus,  and  others  have  loll  owed,  in  re¬ 
gulating  the  Solemnization  of  the  Feaft  of  Rafter  \  but 

it  has  been  found  fince,  to  contain  two  very  great 
Errors.  J  ° 

The  firft  Error  is  that  of  Julius  Cafar,  that  t  he  Year 
is  d.  lined,  or  accompli  Hied,  in  the  Courfo  of  365  Days, 
and  fix  whole  Hours ;  whereas  thofe  fix  Hours  are  not 
entire,  but  want  very  near  eleven  Minutes.  There¬ 
fore  the  very  next  Year  after  the  Inliitiition  of  the 

$  Q  Julian 
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Julian  Calendar ,  the  Spring  anticipated  its  Place,  in 
the  Revolution  of  the  Sea fons,  by  thofe  1 1  Minutes ; 
which,  in  the  Space  of  four  Years,  increas’d  to  aimoft 
three  Quarters  of  an  Hour  ;  and  in  chat  of  13 1  Years 
made  up  a  whole  Day  ;  and  therefore,  within  400 
Years,  the  vernal  Equinox  happen’d  three  Days  fooner 
than  it  fliould ;  by  which  continual  Anticipation,  it 
came  to  pafs,  that  towards  the  Year  1582,  the  vernal 
Equinox  had  anticipated  by  aimoft  ten  Days  the  Place 
it  had  in  the  Time  of  Julius  Ctejar,  and  was  reduc’d 
from  the  21ft  Day  of  March  to  the  nth. 

The  fecond  Error  of  the  Julian  Calendar ,  confifts 
in  this,  that  its  Author  had  fix’d  the  Cycle  of  nine¬ 
teen  Years,  or  Golden  Number,  to  be  fubjeft  to  no 
Changes*,  and  that  every  19/&  Year  the  New  and  Full 
Moons  fliould  always  return  on  the  fame  Days,  the 
fame  Hours,  and  the  fame  Minutes ;  whereas  they  an¬ 
ticipate  an  Hour,  and  very  near  30  Minutes :  So  that 
after  312  Days  and  a  Half,  according  to  Clavius,  or 
310,  according  to  others,  they  fliould  happen  one  Day 
fooner. 

Therefore  as  the  Council  of  Nice  decreed  that 
Eafter  fliould  be,  for  ever,  held  on  the  Sunday  which 
falls  upon,  or  next  after  the  Full  Moon  next  after  the 
twenty- firft  of  March ;  i.e.  the  Sunday  which  falls 
upon,  or  next  after  the  firft  Full  Moon  after  the  ver¬ 
nal  Equinox;  and  that  within  aimoft  300  Years  from 
the  Council  of  Nice  the  New  and  Full  Moons  hap¬ 
pen’d  four  Days,  and  more,  fooner  than  indicated  by 
the  Cycle  of  19  Years,  or  the  Golden  Number;  and 
what  was  taken  for  the  14^  Moon,  was  in  Reality  the 
18 ih-,  Eafter  was  then  no  longer  celebrated  from  the 
15th  Moon  to  the  2 if/;  but  from  the  19th  to  the 
2$th>  inclufively. 

To  reform,  or  corredt  thofe  Errors,  Pope  Gregory 
XIII,  with  the  Advice  of  Aloyfius  Lilius,  Clavius ,  Ci- 
aconiuSy  and  other  famous  Aftronomers,  by  throwing 
ten  Days  out  of  the  Month  of  Ottober>  to  reftore  the 
Equinox  to  its  Place,  viz.  the  twenty- firft  of  March ; 
and  left  the  vernal  Equinox  fliould  return  from  the 
twenty. firft  of  March  to  the  Middle  of  the  fame 
Month,  a  Subtraftion  was  made  of  three  biflextile 
Days  in  the  Space  of  four  Centuries :  Therefore  as 
the  Year  1600  had  been  Biflextile,  and  the  Years 
1700,  1800,  and  1900,  fliould  be  Biflextile,  according 
to  the  Julian  Calendar ;  they  were  made  common 
Years,  and  without  the  Addition  of  the  intercalary  or 
biflextile  Day.  Whence  the  following  Diftich  ; 

BiJJextilis  adefl  annus  quieuwque  quaternusy 

Centenus  toilet ,  qua  dr  in gent  eft intis  addet. 

The  Error  which  perplex’d  moft  the  Aftronomers 
employ’d  by  the  Pope  to  the  Reformation  of  the  Ca¬ 
lendar,  was  that  found  in  the  Lunar  Cycle,  or  Golden 
Number;  this  they  confider’d  as  an  aimoft  infupera- 
ble  Difficulty,  till  the  Pope  was  prefented  with  a  Book 
written  by  Aloyfius ,  a  Roman  Phyfician,  and  Aftrono- 
mer;  which  contain’d  a  Cycle  of  Epadls,  to  fupply 
the  Place,  in  the  Calendar ,  of  the  Golden  Number. 
The  Gregorian  Calendar ,  therefore,  differs  from  the 
Julian ,  both  in  the  Form  of  the  Year,  and  in  that  E- 
pavfts  are  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  Golden  Numbers ; 
which  we’ll  fpeak  of  after  we  have  obferv’d,  en  paf- 
fant ,  that  tho’  the  Gregorian  Calendar  be  preferable  to 
the  Julian ,  yet  is  it  not  without  its  Dcfedts,  (perhaps, 
as  <lycbo  Brahe  and  Coffin i  imagine,  it  is  impoffiblc  ever 
to  bring  the  Thing  to  a  perfedt  Ju finds)  for,  firft, 
the  Gregorian  Intercalation  does  not  hinder  but  that 
the  Equinox  fometirnes  lags  behind  the  2  \fl  of  March , 
as  far  as  the  23^ ;  and  fometirnes  anticipates  it,  falling 
on  the  u)th\  anti  the  Full  Moon  which  falls  on  the 
20 th  of  March  is  fometirnes  the  Pafchal,  but  not  fo 
accounted  by  the  Greg  or  inns.  On  the  other  Hand, 
the  Gregor  inns  account  the  Full  Moon  of  the  22^  of 
March  the  Pafchal,  which  yet  falling  before  the  Equi¬ 
nox,  is  nor  Pafchal. 

In  the  firft  Cafe,  therefore,  Eafter  is  celebrated  in 
an  irregular  Month ;  in  the  latter,  there  are  two 
Eajlers  in  the  fame  ecelefiaflical  Year. 
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In  like  manner,  the  cyclical  Computation  k.* 
founded  on  mean  Full  Moons,  which  yet  mav  n 
or  follow  the  true  ones  by  fome  Hours  *  the  P^r 
Full  Moon  may  fall  on  Saturday ,  which  is  ver  r  f 
by  the  Cycle  to  Sunday ;  whence,  in  the  firft  re13 
Eafter  is  celebrated  8  Days  later  than  it  ihouM  h  ■ 
the  other  it  is  celebrated  on  the  very  Dav  of  r|,  ej7ln 

Moon  with  the  Jews  and  quartodecimln  Hirer  i 
contrary  to  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Nice  ^ 

Scaliger  and  Claviftus  fliew  other  Faults  in  the  C 
gorian  Calendar ,  ariftng  from  the  Negligence  i 
advertency  of  the  Authors-,  notwithftandine  T 7 
’tis  follow’d  by  all  Nations  of  the  ’ 

and  by  moft  of  the  Proteftants  ;  tho’  the  JuliJr' 
lendar  is  flill  retain’d  in  England, ,  without  the 
rian  Correction,  or  even  that  introduc’d  among 
of  the  ProteftantSt ates  of  Germany ,  in  the  Year 17^ 
when  1 1  Days  were  at  once  thrown  out  of  the  Moll 
of  February  ;  fo  that  in  1700,  February  had  buns 
Pays:  By  this  Means,  the  correded  Stile  aerees ml 
the  Gregorian.  This  Alteration,  in  the  Form  of  th 
Year,  they  admitted  for  a  Time,  in  Expectation  rW 
the  real  Quantity  of  the  Tropical  Year  being  at  JeJ, 
more  accurately  determin’d  by  Obfervation,  the  L. 
man  Catholicks  would  agree  with  them  on  fome  more 
convenient  Intercalation.  This  corrected  Cale >,4 
fetting  afide  all  Apparatus  of  Golden  Number?,  e! 
pads,  and  Dominical  Letters,  determines  the  Equi" 
nox,  with  the  Pafchal  Full  Moon,  and  the  moveable 
Feafts  depending  thereon,  by  aftronomical  Computa¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  Rudolphine  Tables.  At  pre. 
fenc,  for  the  Epafts,  f  ' 

Epacts,  in  Chronology,  are  the  Exceffes  of  die 
Solar  Month  above  the  Lunar  Synodical  Month;  and 
of  the  Solar  Year  above  the  Lunar  Year  of  12  Syno- 
dical  Months;  or  of  feveral  Solar  Months  above  as 
many  Synodical  Months  ;  and  feveral  Solar  Years a- 
bove  as  many  Dozens  of  Synodical  Months.  The£. 
pablsy  then,  are  either  annual ,  or  menftruual 

Menftrual  Epaffs,  are  the  Exceflesof  the  Civil,  or 
Calendar  Month,  above  the  Lunar  Month.  Suppofe, 
E.  gr.  it  were  New  Moon  on  the  firft  Day  of  Janu¬ 
ary  ;  fince  the  Lunar  Month  is  29  Days,  12  Hours, 
44  Minutes,  and  3  Seconds,  and  the  Month  of  Jm> 
ary  contains  3 1  Days  ;  the  menftrual  Epaft  is  1  Day, 
11  Hours,  15  Minutes,  and  57  Seconds. 

Annual  Epafts  are  the  Excels  of  the  Solar  Year  a- 
bove  the  Lunar.  Hence,  as  the  common  Solar  fear 
is  365  Days,  and  the  Lunar  only  354  ;  there  is,  there¬ 
fore,  between  them,  a  Difference  of  u  Days.  And 
as  the  Courfe  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Years  is  conti¬ 
nual,  the  latter  Differences  muff:  be  continually  added 
to  the  former,  throwing  30  out  of  the  whole  as  often 
as  poffible. 

Therefore  the  firft  Epatl  is  11,  the  fecond  22,  the 
third  3  ;  and  by  adding  the  three  Differences,  they 
make  up  33,  from  which,  if  30  are  fub  ft  rafted,  there 

will  remain  3  ;  the  fourth  Epatl  will  be  14,  U  ty 
adding  1 1  and  3  ;  the  fifth  Epabl  will  be  25,  adding 
the  other  1 1  ;  the  fixth  Epatt  will  be  6,  and  by  ad¬ 
ding  11  and  25,  the  Sum  will  be  36;  from  which 
Sum,  30  being  fubtraCled,  there  will  remain  6,#^ 

The  30  are  rejected,  that  hence  might  be  form'd 
emboli  [mi  ck  Moons,  which  are  all  full,  or  of  30  Days, 
the  laft  excepted  ;  as  we  have  obferv’d,  fpeaking  ot 
the  Golden  Number.  Therefore  if  all  the  Epods  be 
augmented,  by  the  perpetual  Addition  of  n  Day$> 
till  the  laft  Number  19  happens;  they  will  make  up 
19  Times  1 1  Days,  or  209  ;  which  might  be  divided 
into  7  cmbolifmick  Months,  the  firft  fix  whereof  will 
be  of  30  Days  each,  29  Dayc,  only,  remaining  for  the 
yth  Month  :  Therefore  39  Days,  only,  fliould  be 
thrown  out  that  Year,  tho’  30  are  thrown  out  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Ratio  of  the  Calculus  every  Way  uniform* 
Tho’,  at  the  fame  Time,  no  Error  enfues  from  it»  mu 
if  it  did,  it  could  foon  be  redify’d  ;  for  if  30  Days  be 
align'd  to  chat  Moon  which  fliould  have  but  29,  J2 
Days  are  given  to  the  following  Epafl,  which  ought 
to  have  but  1 1.  Whence,  Compcnfation  is  n^dc, 
and  the  Epa&  of  1 2  Days  cut  fliort  of  one  Day  of  t'1{f 

preceding 
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iinff  Lunation as  if  the  Moon  had  omitted 
P,rec  or  leap’d  over  it;  whence  that  Elijion  is 

thmrnonIy  call’d  a  ^ 

Becaufe  are  to  be  thus  compos’d,  by  the  con- 

•  ml  Addition  of  1 1  Days,  and  the  Rejefhon  of  30, 
they  may  expire  with  the  Lunar  Cycle  of  19 
y*  a„d  hegin  again  with  the  fame  ;  there  are  to  be 
as  many  EpaSls  as  there  are  Golden  Numbers ;  as  in 

the  following  Table. 


This  Order  of  the  Golden  Numbers,  and  of  the 
Epafts*  had  been  perpetual,  and  never  fubjetft  to  any 
Variation,  if  the  Intercalation  was  never  to  be  lefc  out, 
which  muft  be  done  thrice  in  400  Years  ;  and  if  the 
New  and  Full  Moons  were  never  after  the  Courfe  of 
19  Years  to  anticipate  their  Place.  But  as  often  as  an 
Intercalation  is  omitted  in  a  Year,  which,  according  to 
the  Julian  Calendar ,  (hould  be  Biffrxtile,  (for  we  fol¬ 
low  in  this  Place  the  Gregorian  Reformation)  viz. 
1800,  or  1900,  then  the  Day  which,  in  the  old  Calendar 
/hould  have  been  call’d  the  2 qth  of  February ,  is  the  ifl 
Bay  of  March  after  the  Reformation  ;  becaufe  the  In¬ 
tercalation  being  omitted,  February  has  only  28,  ar.d 
not  29  Days.  Therefore  if  the  New  Moon  (hould 
have  fell  on  the  firft  Day  of  March ,  in  the  old  Calen¬ 
dar ,  it  pertains  to  the  fecond  in  the  new,  and  happens 
a  Day  later.  This  Stay  of  the  Moon  is  call’d  Me- 
Hmptofis. 

Moreover,  as  the  New  Moons,  after  19  Years,  an¬ 
ticipate  their  Place  by  one  Hour,  and  very  near  thirty 
Minutes;  hence  it  happens,  that  after  twelve  Years 
and  a  Half  they  return  fooner  by  a  whole  Day  to  their 
Place;  and  this  Anticipation  is  call’d  Proemptofis. 


Therefore,  in  order  that  the  Golden  Number,  and  thfc 
19  Epafts  anfwering  to  it,  may,  after  the  Pere'mpto/is% 
indicate  the  New  Moon ;  each  Number  (hould  be 
carried  back  to  the  preceding  Place,  towards  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Year ;  and  even  (hould  change  Place, 
as  often  as  the  Proemptofis  or  Metemptojis  (hould  hap¬ 
pen,  i.  e.  when  the  Solar' or  Lunar  Equation  is  to  be 
added. 

But  as  that  Equation  could  fijccefiively  fall  in  every 
Day  of  each  Month,  there  would  be  panted  as  many 
Calendars  as  there  are  Days  in  the  Month  exhibited  in 
thofe  Calendars ,  the  Golden  Numbers ,  as  well  as  the 
Epabls  anfwering  to  them.  For  all  the  Epaffs  are  not 
always  in  Ufe,  but  only  nineteen,  which  are  us’d  till 
they  are  Tender’d  ufelefs  by  a  too  great  Increafe  of  the 
Difference  between  the  Lunar  Cycle  and  the  Civil 
Year ;  for  then  they  are  fucceeded  by  nineteen  othef 
Epafts. 

However,  Lilitis ,  by  finding  the  Secret  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  Golden  Number  into  30  Epafts,  has  eas’d  us 
of  that  monftrous  Heap  of  Calendars ;  for  thefe 
Numbers  being  affix’d  to  every  Day  of  the  Month, 
without  Exception,  it  is  very  eafy,  when  the  Equation 
of  the  Moon,  or  of  the  Sun,  happens  to  change- the 
Cycle.  For  if  the  New  Moon  anticipates  the  Place 
by  one  Day,  becaufe  of  the  Proemptojis ,  the  Cycle  af- 
cends  to  the  next  luperior  Epabl,  which  exceeds  by  one 
that  which,  without  the  Proemptojis.  muft  have  been 
us’d.  Byt  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  New  Moons  hap¬ 
pen  later  by  a  Day,  the  Epatt  defeends,  becaufe  of 
the  Metemptojis ,  to  the  next  inferior  Place,  which  is 
lefler  by  one  than  that  which  had  been  us’d  if  there 
had  been  no  Metemptojis.  If  ic  ever  happen’d  that 
the  Difference  fhould  be  of  two,  or  more  Days,  the 
Cycle  will  afeend  or  defeend  as  many  Degrees,  at  the 
Beginning  or  End  of  the  Months  5  but  in  order  that 
thefe  Rules  may  be  ft  ill  more  obvious  to  my  Reader, 
I  have  plac’d  here  the  four  firft  Columns  of  the  Ta¬ 
bles  of  the  Months.  In  the  firft  Column  are  the  E- 
pabis,  in  Roman  Figures;  in  the  fecond  the-  Dominical 
Letters ;  in  the  third  the  Calends  and  Nones  f  and  in 
the  fourth  the  Days  of  the  Months,  mark’d  with  Jra- 
bick  Characters. 


January 


XXIX 
XXVIll 
XXVII 
XXVI 
2y  XXV 
XXIV 

xxm 

XXII 

XXI 

xx 

xrx 

XVIII 

XVII 

XVI 

XV 

XIV 

XIII 

XII 

XI 

X 

IX 

VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 

IV 

III 

a 

r 


b 

c 

d 

e 

f 


IV 

III 
prid. 
non. 

VIII 
glVII 
A  I VI 

V 

IV 

nr 

prid. 
Ides. 
XIX 

aixviii 

blxVH 

XVI 
XV 
XIV 
XUl 
XII 
AlXI 

blx 

IX 
VIII 
VII 

f  VI 
g  V 
A  IV 
b  ll( 
c  prid. 


c 

d 

c 

f 

g 


c 

d 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 
*4 

1  5 

1 6 

1 7 

18 

>9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3* 


February. 

Cycle  of  D. 
Epatts.  |L. 

Calends 

Days 

XXIX  Id 

1 

XXVIll 

c 

1  IV 

2 

XXVII 

!  HI 

3 

25.XXVI 

g 

I  prid. 

4 

xxv.xxiv 

A 

Non. 

5 

XXIII 

b 

VIII 

6 

XXII 

c 

VII 

7 

XXI 

d 

VI 

8 

XX 

c 

V 

9 

XIX 

f 

IV 

10 

XVIII 

,  HI 

1 1 

XVII 

A 

prid. 

1  2 

XVI 

b 

Ides. 

1 3 

XV 

c 

XVI 

*4 

XIV 

d 

XV 

15 

XIII 

c 

XIV 

16 

XII 

f 

XIII 

*7 

XI 

g 

XII 

18 

X 

A 

XI 

*9 

IX 

b 

X 

20 

VIII 

c 

IX 

21 

VII 

d 

vnr 

22 

VI 

c 

VII 

23 

V 

f 

VI 

24 

IV 

g 

V 

2S 

III 

A 

IV 

26 

II 

b 

IK 

27  . 

I 

c 

prid. 

28 

!  March; 


I  Cycle  of 

1  Epa&s. 

4 

D 

L. 

Calendj. 

Days 

* 

d 

1 

XXIX 

c 

VI 

2 

XXVIll 

f 

V 

3 

XXVII 

g 

IV 

4 

XXVI 

A 

III 

5 

25.  XXV 

b  1 

prid. 

6 

XXIV 

c 

1  Non.  , 

7 

xxnr 

d 

1  via 

8 

XXII 

e 

VII 

9 

XXI 

f 

VI 

10 

XX 

g 

V 

1 1 

XIX 

A 

IV 

1 2 

XVIII 

b 

in 

>3 

XVII 

c 

prid. 

*4 

XVI 

d  1 

Ides. 

•S 

XV 

e 

XVII 

16 

XIV 

f  , 

XVI 

*7 

XJII 

g 

XV 

18 

XII 

A 

xtv 

*9 

XI 

b 

XIII 

20 

X 

c 

XII 

21 

IX 

d 

XI 

22 

VIII 

c 

X 

23 

VII 

f 

IX 

24 

VI 

g 

via 

25 

V 

A 

VII 

z6 

IV 

b 

VI 

27 

III 

c 

V 

28 

ir 

d 

IV 

29 

I 

c 

nr 

3° 

« 

f 

prid. 

3* 

April. 

Cyde  of 
Epafis. 

D.l 

L. 

Gdend-, 

Daysi 

XXIX 

g 

1 

XXVIll, 

A 

IV 

2 

XXVII 

b 

nr  , 

3 

XXVI 

c 

prid. 

4 

XXV-XXIV 

/  i 

N  n. 

5 

XXIII 

e  , 

VIII 

6  1 

XXII  , 

f  | 

VII 

7 

xxr 

6 

n 

8  1 

XX 

A 

V 

XIX 

13 

IV 

10 

XVIII 

n 

nr 

1 1 

XVII  ; 

□ 

prid. 

1 2 

XVI 

H 

Ides. 

>3 

XV 

H 

xvni 

14 

XIV 

g 

XVII 

1$ 

XIII 

A 

XVI 

16  1 

XII 

1 

b 

XV 

17  j 

XI 

c 

XIV 

>8  , 

X 

d 

XIII 

10 

IX 

c 

XII 

W 

20 

VIII 

f 

XI 

21 

VII 

B 

X 

22 

VI 

A 

IX 

23 
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via 

2,1 

IV 

c 

VI I 

2, 

III 

d 

VI 

26 

II 

e 

V 

27 

I 

f 

IV 

28 

*  1 

K 

III 

29 

XXIX 

A 

prid. 

30 

May 


< 
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May. 


Cycle  of 
Epadts. 

D. 

L. 

Calends 

Days 

XXVIII 

b 

1 

XXVII 

c 

VI 

2 

XXVI 

d 

V 

3 

25.  XXV 

e 

IV 

4 

XXIV 

,  f 

III 

5 

xxru 

E  1 

prid. 

6 

XXII 

A 

1  Non. 

7 

XXI 

b 

VIII 

8 

XX 

c 

VII 

♦ 

9 

XIX 

d 

VI 

10 

XVIII 

e 

V 

1 1 

XVII 

f 

IV 

12 

XVI 

g  1 

HI 

13 

XV 

A  1 

prid. 

14 

xtv 

b 

Ides. 

15 

XIII 

c 

XVII 

16 

XII 

d 

XVI 

17 

XI 

e 

XV 

18 

X 

f 

XIV 

*9 

IX 

g 

XIII 

20 

VIII 

A 

XII 

21 

VII 

b 

XI 

22 

VI 

c 

X 

23 

I  v  ! 

d 

IX 

24 

IV 

e 

VIII 

25 

III 

f 

VII 

26 

II 

g 

VI 

27 

1  1 

A 

V 

28 

1  * 

b 

1  IV 

29 

j  xxrx 

c 

III 

3° 

]  XXVIII 

d 

prid. 

3 1 

June. 

Cycle  of 
Epa<5is. 

D. 

L. 

Calends 

1 

Days 

XXVII 

e 

il 

1 

25.  XXVI 

f 

IV 

2 

XXV.XXIV 

g 

III 

3 

XXIII 

1  A 

prid. 

4 

XXII 

• 

b 

ll 

Non. 

5 

XXI 

c 

VIII 

6 

XX 

d 

VII 

7 

XIX 

e 

VI 

8 

XVIII 

f 

V 

9 

xvir 

g 

IV 

10 

XVI 

!  A 

III 

u 

XV 

b 

prid. 

1 2 

XIV 

c 

Ides. 

13 

XIII 

d 

XVIII 

14 

XII 

e 

XVII 

15 

XI 

f 

XVI 

16 

X 

g 

XV 

'7 

IX 

A 

XIV 

18 

VIII 

b 

xrii 

l9 

VII 

c 

XII 

20 

VI 

d 

XI 

21 

V 

e 

x 

22 

IV 

/ 

IX 

23 

III 

g 

VIII 

24 

II 

A 

VII 

25 

I 

b 

VI 

26 

* 

c 

V 

27 

XXIX 

d 

IV 

28 

XXVIII 

e 

III 

29 

XXVII 

f 

prid.  j 

3° 

l 

July. 

♦ 

Cycle  of 
Epafts . 

D, 

L. 

Calends 

* 

Days 

XXVI 

g 

1 

25.  XXV 

A 

VI 

2 

XXIV 

b 

V 

3 

XXIII 

c 

IV 

4 

XXII 

d 

III 

5 

XXI 

e 

prid.  | 

6 

XX 

f 

Non. 

7 

XIX 

g 

VIII 

8 

XVIII  ! 

A 

VII 

9 

xvii  ! 

b 

VI 

10 

XVI 

c 

V 

r  1 

XV 

d 

IV  i 

12 

XIV 

e 

III 

13 

XIII 

f 

prid. 

14 

XII 

g 

Ides.  , 

15 

XI 

A 

XVII  | 

16 

X 

b 

XVI 

17 

IX 

c 

XV 

18 

VIII 

d 

XIV 

19 

VII 

e 

XIII 

20 

VI 

f 

XII 

21 

V 

g 

XI 

22 

IV 

A 

X 

23 

III 

b 

IX 

24 

II 

c 

VIII 

2  5 

I 

d 

VII 

26 

* 

e 

VI 

27 

XXIX 

f 

V 

28 

XXVIII 

£ 

IV 

29 

XXVII 

A 

III 

3° 

2  5.  XX  VI 

b 

prid. 

31 

gust. 


Cycle  of 
Epadls. 


XXV.XXIV 

XXIII 
XXII 
XXI 
XX 
XIX 
XVIII 

XVII 
XVI 
XV 
XIV 

XIII 

XII 

XI 

X 

IX 

VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 

IV 

III 

11 

I 
•* 

XXIX 
XXVIII 

xxvir 

XXVI 
25.  XXV 

XXIV 


D. 

i. 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

A 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

s 

A 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

A 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

A 

b 

c 

d 


Calends 


IV 
HI 

Pnd. 
Non. 

VIII 

va 

VI 

V 

IV 

m 

prid. 

Ides. 

XIX 

xvm 

XVII 

xvi 

XV 

XIV 
XIII 
XII 
XI 
X 

IX 

vm 

VII 

VI 

V 
IV 
III 
prid. 


Da 


1* 


1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


9 

10 

11 

12 
>3 
>4 

16 

'7 
[8 
■19 

20 

21 
u 

23 

24 

23 

26 

27 

28 

:9 

30 

jl 


j  September. 

October. 

Cycle  of 
Epadts. 

D. 

L. 

Calends 

Days 

Cycle  of 
Epa&s. 

D. 

L. 

Calends 

Days 

XXIII 

f 

! 

XXII 

A 

1 

xxrr 

g 

IV 

2 

XXI 

b 

VI 

2 

XXL 

A 

III 

3 

XX 

c 

V 

3 

XX 

b 

prid. 

4 

XIX 

d 

IV 

4 

XIX 

c 

Non. 

5 

XVIII 

e 

III 

5 

xvm 

d 

vrir 

6 

XVII 

f 

prid. 

6 

XVII 

e 

VII 

7 

XVI 

g 

Non. 

7 

XVI 

f 

VI 

S 

XV 

A 

VIII 

8 

XV 

g  1 

V 

9 

XIV 

b 

VII 

9 

XIV 

A 

IV 

10 

XIII 

C  j 

VI 

10 

XIII 

b 

III 

1 1 

XII 

d 

V 

1 1 

XII 

c 

prid. 

1  2 

Xf 

e 

IV 

I  2 

XI 

d 

Ides. 

13 

X 

f 

III 

13 

X 

e 

XVIII 

H 

IX 

'1 

g 

prid. 

• 

14 

IX 

f 

XVI  I 

VIII 

A 

Ides. 

1 5 

vm 

g 

XVI 

16 

VII 

b 

il 

XVII 

16 

VII 

A 

XV 

>7 

VI 

1 

C 

XVI 

17 

VI 

■  b 

XIV 

18 

V 

d 

XV 

18 

V 

c 

XIII 

>9 

IV 

e 

xrv 

19 

IV 

d 

XII 

20 

III 

r  _ 

f 

xru 

20 

III 

c 

XI 

2 1 

11 

g 

XII 

21 

II 

f 

X 

22 

I 

A 

XI 

22 

I 

g 

IX 

23 

* 

b 

x 

23 

A 

VIII 

24 

XXIX 

c 

IX 

z  4 

xxrx 

b 

VII 

2S 

XXVIII 

d 

vur 

XX  VII  r 

c 

VI 

26 

XXVII 

e 

VII 

26 

XXVII 

d 

V 

ll 

27 

XXVI 

f 

VI 

27 

a*. XXVI 

c 

IV 

28 

25.  XXV 

g 

V 

28 

XXV.XXIV 

f 

in 

29 

XXIV 

A 

IV 

29 

xwn 

E 

prid. 

30 

XXIII 

b 

in 

3° 

i- 

XXIi 

c 

prid.  | 

3* 

|  November. 

i 

1  Cycle  of 

1  Epadls. 

D. 

L 

CalendslDays 

XXI 

d 

l 

, 

XX 

e 

IV 

1  2 

XIX 

f 

III 

1  3 

xvin 

g 

prid. 

4 

XVII 

A 

Non. 

5 

XVI 

b 

VIII 

6 

XV  i 

c 

vir 

7 

XIV 

d 

VI 

8 

XIII 

e 

V 

9 

XII 

f 

IV 

10 

XI 

£ 

III 

1 1 

X 

0 

A 

prid. 

12 

IX 

b 

Ides. 

*3 

VIII 

c 

XVIII 

J4 

VII 

d 

XVII 

15 

VI 

e  1 

XVI 

16 

V 

f 

XV 

17 

IV 

g 

XIV  , 

18 

III 

D 

A 

XIII 

!9 

II 

b 

XII 

20 

I 

c 

XI 

21 

1  * 

d 

X 

22 

XXIX 

c 

IX 

23 

XXVIII 

f 

VIII 

z4 

xxvri 

g 

VII 

25 

I  25.  XXVI 

A 

VI 

26 

XXV.XXIV 

b 

V 

27 

xxm 

c 

IV 

28 

XXII 

d 

m 

29 

c 

prid. 

30 

Dec 


ember. 


Cycle  of 

D. 

Epadls. 

iL- 

XX 

IS 

’  XIX 

g 

F  .XVIII 

A 

XVII 

b 

XVI 

c 

XV 

d 

XIV 

e 

xrn 

f 

XII 

g 

XI 

A 

X 

b 

IX 

c 

vm 

d 

VII 

e 

VI 

f 

V 

■ 

g 

IV 

A 

III 

b 

II 

c 

I 

d 

* 

c 

xxrx 

f 

XXVIII 

g 

XXVII 

A 

XXVI 

b 

25.  XXV 

c 

XXIV 

d 

XXIII 

c 

XXII 

f 

XXI 

g 

19.  XIX 

A 

Calerd' 


Diys 


IV 

III 
prid. 
Non. 

vm 

VII 

VI 

v 

IV 

m 

prid. 
ides. 

XIX 
XVIII 
XVII 
XVI 
XV 
XIV 
XIII 
XII 

xr 

x 

ix 

VIII 

VII 
VI 

V 
IV 

m 

prid. 


2 

3 

4 

i 


/ 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
'4 

'i 

16 

'7 

18 

'9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

3 

27 

28 

29 
3° 


In  the  fir  ft  Column  oppofite  to  the  firft  Day  of 
'January ,  is  placed  the  Afteri/k  *  •,  oppofite  to  the  fe- 
cond  Day,  the  Number  XXIX  ;  and  oppofite  to  the 
third  Day  the  Number  XXVIII,  (Ac.  in  Order  that 
Number  I,  may  fall  on  the  loth  Day  of  January: 
Then  again,  a  fniall  Siar  is  placed  to  the  31#  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  \  and  Number  XXIX  to  the  lirft  of  February  ; 
and  thus,  by  Rerrogradation  is  made  a  Prog  refs 
throughout  every  Day  of  the  Year. 

But  becaufe  the  Lunar  Months  are  alternately  full, 
and  Cavi,  or  deficient  ;  there  have  been  invented  fix 
Interruptions,  by  raking  two  Epafls  into  one,  and  the 
lame  Place,  *y/z.  XXIV  and  XXV,  and  that  in  fix 
Places  of  the  Calendar^  viz.  in  February ,  Aprils  June, 
AttgttSi,  September ,  and  November.  Fur  this  Rea  Ion 
it  happen’d  that  nil  the  Pafchal  Lunations,  the  jail 
excepted,  are  all  Cava ,  or  iinperltdl,  as  they  were 
in  the  1  ime  of  the  Council  of  Nice ,  whereby  the  14 
jull  Moons  are  denionllratcd  with  more  Accuracy  \ 


for  if  each  of  the  twelve  Lunations  were  of  30  Days, 
they  altogether  would  make  up  360  Days,  but  ashy 
thofe  fix  Interruptions,  fix  Days  are  retrenched,  they 
then  produce  only,  354  Days;  fo  that  the  common 
Solar  Tear  of  365  Days,  exceeds  always  the  Inner 
Tear  by  eleven  Days,  and  therefore  the  twelfth  Luna- 
tion  is  terminated  at  the  7.0th  Day  of  Decembers 
wherefore  eleven  Epatts  are  to  be  fetched  from  t'1t: 

2  ill  of  December  to  the  3 1  ft,  viz.  *  XXIX,  XXVI H. 
(Ac. 

If  I  beafked,  why  I  place  the  Afteri/k  *,  oppofite 
to  the  firfl  Day  ol  January ,  and  not  rather  ch tEpotl 
XXX  ?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  my  Ueafon  for  tufting  thus 
is,  That  as  it  happens  often,  that  two  Lunations  end 
in  die  Month  of  December  \  one,  for  Example,  the 
firft  Day  of  that  Month,  in  which  Cafe  there  remain 
30  Days  \  and  the  other  the  lull  Day  of  the  lame 
Month,  in  which  Cafe  it  remains,  o,  or  nothing: 
But  as  the  Epatt  denotes  the  Number  of  Days  re - 

2.  matning 
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r.„  the  Lunation  ended  in  the  Month  of 
mainm/,8,  rertainiy  the  EpaR  XXX,  or  o,  or  both, 
u  he  affixed  to  the  firft  of  January  ;  but  as  that 
ih°Uu  he  ambiguous  and  troublefome,  I  judge  it 
W0“  ornoer  to  mark  it,  with  an  indifferent  Sign, 

more  p  P  * 

{Kt  miaht  be  afk'd,  fecondly,  why  the  EpaR  XXIX, 

,  fed  to  be  the  fecond  Day  of  January the 

■gp?  XXVIII  to  the  third  Day,  and  thus  all  the  reft 

bfe' whi^Unfwer,  that  the  EpaR  XXIX  is  thus 
fed  to  the  fecond  Day  of  January ,  becaufe  fup- 

nfi  the  laft  Lunation  of  the  prcceding  Year,  had 

H  d  the  fecond  of  December,  there  will  remain  29 
f?  £c  nf  the  fame  Month  ;  and  therefore  the  EpaR  of 
^following  Year  is  XXIX.  For  as  the  EpaR  be- 
online  to  each  Year,  denotes  in  their  proper  Place, 
rhe  Days  in  which  the  New  Moons  happen,  through- 

at  the  Courfe  of  that  Year,  ic  is  neceflary  th  t  EpaR 

XXIX  be  placed  oppofite  to  the  fecond  Day  of  Ja - 
i1f//jrv.  for  from  the  Suppofuion,  or  Hypothefis, 

that  there  is  fuch  a  Thing  as  EpaR  XXIX,  the  firft 
pay  of  January  muft  be  the  thirtieth,  or  laft  Day 
of  the  preceding  Lunation  *,  and  thus  the  New  Moon 
will  happen  the  fecond  Day  of  January ,  to  which 
v/ill  be  affixed  the  EpaR  of  that  Year  XXIX. 

In  the  fame  Mannt  r,  oppofite  to  the  third  of  Ja- 
nuary,  is  placed  the  EpaR  XXVIII,  becaufe  after  the 
Lunation  ended  the  third  Day  of  December ,  there  re¬ 
main  2 8  EpaRal  Days,  of  which,  by  adding  the  firft 
and  fecond  Day  of  January ,  will  be  made  a  whole 
Lunation  of  30  Days  ;  and  therefore  the  New  Moon 
will  fall  on  the  third  Day  of  the  fame  Month . 

The  reft  of  the  EpaRs  proceed  in  the  fame  Order, 
tijl  we  come  to  the  30 th  of  January ,  when  the  pro¬ 
ofed  EpaR  I,  is  found  ;  becaufe  after  the  Lunation 
ended  the  30/^  of  December ,  there  remains  only  one 
Lay  of  Epact ,  viz.  the  31ft  Day  of  December  ;  fo  that 
the  firft  Day  of  January  is  the  firft  Day  of  the  Luna¬ 
tion  which  begins  the  31ft  of  December ,  and  ends  the 
29/6  of  January ,  that  Epact  I,  affix’d  to  the  30;^, 
may  indicate  the  New  Moon . 

It  might  be  afk’d,  $dly,  why,  in  thofe  Months 
wherein  there  is  made  an  Interruption  of  fix  Days,  in 
the  fame  Place,  with  the  Epact  XXVI,  is  plac’d  in  a 
different  Charadter,  the  Epact  25?  And  why,  like- 
wife,  in  other  Months,  the  fame  Epact  25,  is  plac’d 
with  the  Epact  XXV  ? 

lanfwer,  that  this  is  done  becaufe  within  the  Space 
of  19  Years,  the  New  Moons  are  not  to  fall  twice  in 
the  fame  Day,  according  to  the  Rules  of  the  Metonick 
Cycle  of  nineteen  Years;  whence,  if  within  the  fame 
Cycle  of  nineteen  Years  the  Epacts  XX IV  and  XXV 
happen,  for  XXV  muft  be  taken,  mark’d  in  another 
Character,  as  plac’d  firft  ;  without  there  could  be  any 
Danger  of  the  New  Moon  falling  twice  in  the  fame 
Day;  becaufe  if  the  Epacts  XXIV  and  25  are  found 
in  one  Cycle,  the  Epact  XXVI,  which  is  in  the  fame 
Place  with  25,  will  have  no  Place  in  that  Cycle. 

It  is  afk’d,  4 tb!y,  why  oppofite  to  the  3  iff  Day  of 
December,  befides  the  EpaR  XX,  be  added,  t \vzEpaR 
*9  in  other  Characters  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  the  EpaR  19  is  but  very  feldom  us’d, 
and  only  when  the  Golden  Number  ^concurs  with  the 
EpaftX IX;  for  while  the  Golden  Number  19  is  run- 
ningi  the  laft  Lunar  Month,  which  is  embolifmick , 
contains  only,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d,  29  Days, 
fim>  3°  be  attributed  to  it ;  but  becaufe  of  the  Equa- 
j'on,  XII  Days  are  given  to  the  following  EpaR,  in 
*lc'u^°l  XI  that  it  fhould  have. 

Therefore  if  XII  be  adde-l  to  EpaR  XIX,  they’ll 
up  XXXI  ;  whence  XXX  being  thrown  out, 
ilicrc  will  remain  I,  and  the  EpaR  of  the  lollowing 
W  will  be  I ;  but  the  EpaR  I,  anl'wers  to  the  30/& 
January ;  wherefore,  as  the  EpaR  XXIX  pertains 
t0  die  2 d  Day  of  December ,  and  not  to  any  other 
Tiyof  the  fame  Month  ;  and  asch cEpaR  of  thefol* 
owing  Year  will  !*•  I,  which  is  affix'd  to  the  30/&  of 
uvmnry:  Hence  it  would  follow,  that  there  could  be 


%  * 

no  New  Moon  indicated  between  the  2 d  Day  of  De¬ 
cember  and  the  30 th  of  January ;  i.  e.  within  59  Days, 
tho’  a  New  Moon  happens  the  3  iff  of  December  of 
the  fame  Year.  Hence  ic  happens,  that  to  that  fame 
Day,  befides  EpaR  XX,  is  aferib'd  another,  in  Ano¬ 
ther  Character,  viz.  19,  which  is  the  only  one  ufeful, 
the  Golden  Number  19,  and  the  EpaR  XIX,  concur¬ 
ring  together  no  otherwife. 

This  is  the  Difpofition  of  the  Roman  Calendar  after* 
the  Correction  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII ;  whence  it  hap¬ 
pen’d,  that  the  Connexion  of  the  Golden  Numbers , 
and  of  EpaRs,  is  not  perpetual,  but  is  to  be  chang’d 
as  often  as  a  Lunar  or  Solar  Equation  is  requifice.  For 
Example,  the  Golden  Number  6,  which  anfwer’d  to 
the  Year  1582,  being  connected  with  the  EpaRVl, 
that  EpaR  VI,  is  the  EpaR  of  the  Year  1582  in  the 
old  Calendar  ;  but  after  ten  Days  have  been  retrench'd, 
by  the  Gregorian  Reformation,  the  EpaR  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  ten  Degrees  lower,  in  the  Columns  of  the  Months, 
under  the  Golden  Number  6,  viz.  EpaR  XXVI,  which 
EpaR  is  to  be  join’d  with  the  Golden  Number  6  5  as  in 
the  following  Table. 
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Therefore  to  the  Year  1582  muft  have  been  given 
the  firft  Place,  in  which  is  the  Number  6,  and  the 
EpaR  XXVI ;  to  the  Year  1583  the  fecond,  in  which 
is  the  Golden  Number  7,  and  rhe  EpaR  VII,  and  fo  of 
the  following  Numbers  and  EpaRs ;  So  that  the  Year 
1 600  muft  anfwer  in  the  old  Calendar  to  the  laft  Place, 
in  which  is  the  Golden  Number  5,  and  the  EpaR  XV ; 
and  the  Year  1601  returns  to  the  firft  Place,  the  Year 
1602  to  the  fecond,  &c. 

But  becaufe  in  the  Year  1.700  there  was  omitted  a 
bifirxiile,  or  intercalary  Day,  the  New  Moons  hap¬ 
pen’d  later  ;  therefore,  to  make  up  the  Equation,  the 
Cycle  of  the  EpaRs  muft:  have  defeended  a  Degree 
lower  towards  the  End  of  the  Months;  an  l  whereas 
the  laft  Moon  of  the  Year  1700  fhould  have  ended  the 
twenty- firft  of  December ,  fo  that  there  had  remain'd 
ten  Days  of  EpaRs,  and  the  New  Moon  had  happen’d 
the  twenty-fecond  ;  by  the  OmifTion  of  the  intercalary 
Day,  the  laft  Moon  ended  only  the  twen  ty*  fee  on  d„ 
and  the  New  Moon  happen’d  the  twenty-third  of  the 
fame  Month  ;  whence  the  EpaR  was  IX,  not  X  ;  but 
ns  the  Golden  Number  10  was  appropriated  to  that 
Year,  a  new  Series  of  EpaRs  was  inflituted. 

In  the  Year  1800  will  be  omirted,  likewife,  an  in¬ 
tercalary  Day,  and  every  300  Years  the  Moon  is  to 
anticipate  the  Epacts  by  one  Day  ;  therefore  by  that 
Compenfation  made,  there  will  be  an  Equation,  tho* 
the  fame  Cycle  remains.  This  is  th tz  Canon  of  the  E- 
pacts  from  the  Year  1700,  inclufively,  to  the  Year 
1900,  inclufively;  which  Canon  anfwers  to  the  Index 
C  in  the  general  Table  of  the  Epacts . 

To  the  Year  1700  is  to  be  attributed  the  firft  Place, 
in  which  is  the  Golden  Number  10,  and  the  Epact  IX  ; 
to  the  Year  1701  belong  the  fecond,  &c.  fo  as  for 
the  Year  1718  to  fall  in  the  laft,  in  which  is  the  Golden 
Number  9,  and  the  Epact  XXVIll ;  nnd  for  the  Year 
,1719  to  return  to  the  firft,  and  thus  fuccefTivcly  to  the 
Year  1900,  exclufively;  thereby  the  Golden  Number 
will  be  eafily  found,  as  well  as  the  Epact  of  every  Year 
propos’d,  from  the  Year  1700,  inclufively,  to  the 
Year  1900,  cxclufively. 
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In  the  Year  1900  there  will  be  omitted  an  Interca¬ 
lation,  therefore  it  will  defcend  to  the  Series  of  the 
Letter  B .  In  the  Year  2000,  and  2100,  the  fame  Se¬ 
ries  will  be  continu’d.  In  the  Year  2200  it  will  de¬ 
fcend  to  the  Series  of  the  Index  A.  In  the  Year  2300 
the  Defcent  will  be  to  the  Series  of  the  Index  V .  In 
the  Year  2400  it  will  afeend  to  the  Letter  A.  In  the 

Year  2500  it  will  defcend  back  again  to  V> 

In  all  thefe  there  are  three  Rules  to  be  oblerv’d  : 
The  firft,  that  when  an  Intercalation  is  omitted,  and 
there  is  no  Anticipation  of  the  Moon,  there  muft  be  a 
Defcent  to  the  lower  Series.  The  fecond,  that  when 
an  Anticipation  of  the  Moon  happens,  and  there  is  no 
Intercalation  omitted,  there  muft  be  an  Afcent  to  the 
fuperior  Series.  The  third,  that  when  the  Omiffion 
of  the  Intercalation,  and  the  Anticipation  of  the 
Moon,  concur  together,  there  is  a  Compenfation 
made,  and  the  fame  Series  continues. 

From  this  Theory  of  the  Calendar ,  we’ll  proceed 
to  its  Lie.  The  principal  Ufe  of  the  Calendar ,  is, 
that  the  moveable  Feafts  may  be  referr’d,  every  Year, 
to  their  proper  Time,  and  efpecially  Eafter*  on  which 
all  the  others  depend  •,  but  Eafter  depends  on  the 
XI Nth  Moon  of  the  firft:  Lunar  Month,  and  the 
XIV/£  Moon  is  to  be  known  by  the  Epact  •,  therefore 
we’ll  include  the  Ufe  of  the  Calendar  in  two  Pro¬ 
blems. 

Prob.  I.  To  find  on  any  Day  the  Age  of  the  Moon. 
1.  The  Epact  of  the  current  Year  muft  be  found, 
by  means  of  the  preceding  Canon,  in  Ufe  from  the 
Year  1700,  inclufively,  to  the  Year  1900,  exclufively  ; 
for  afterwards  we  fhall  be  oblig’d  to  ufe  the  other  Ca¬ 
nons,  or  Series,  taken  from  the  general  Table  of  E- 
pafts.  Having  found  the  EpaSl,  it  will  indicate,  in 
the  Calendar ,  every  Day  of  the  Year  in  which  the 
New  Moons  are  to  happen  5  whence  the  New  Moons, 
and  Quadratures,  will  be  known.  For  Example,  the 
Epaft  for  the  Year  1700  was  IX,  therefore  when¬ 
ever,  in  the  monthly  Tables,  this  Number  IX  oc- 
curr’d,  there  was  indicated  the  Beginning  of  the  Lu¬ 
nations  of  that  Year,  viz.  at  the  22 d  of  January ,  at 
the  ioth  of  February ,  &c.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferv’d 
in  the  other  Years. 

What  I  fay  of  the  Days  of  the  New  Moons  being 
indicated  by  the  Epatt,  I  would  not  have  it  under- 
ftood  that  it  can  be  done  with  the  fame  Accuracy  as 
by  the  aftrononiical  Calculus  $  for  the  Moon  which,  in 
the  Style  of  the  Calendar ,  is  call’d  the  XIV/£,  is 
oltner  the  XV7£,  and  the  Equinox  later  defign’d  than 
it  fiiould  be  \  but  the  Church  likes  beft  to  recede  a 
little  From  the  true  Equinox,  than  to  anticipate  it \\ 
Jell  Eafter  fiiould  be  celebrated  on  the  Day  of  the  E- 
quinox,  or  even  before  the  Equinox. 

Therefore  the  Church  ufes,  in  its  Calendar ,  a  po¬ 
litical  Calculus ,  adapted  to  the  Manner  of  reckoning 
of  the  People,  and  not  of  an  accurate  and  aftrono- 
mical  one  j  and  as  we  have  not  always  a  Calendar  in 
Hand,  another  Method,  dill  Ids  accurate,  has  been 
invented,  to  find,  at  any  Time,  the  Age  of  the 
Moon. 

The  Epabl  of  each  Year,  is  the  Number  of  Days 
of  the  Moon  left  of  the  preceding  Year,  or  the  Age 
of  the  Moon  ar  the  firft  Day  of  January ;  which  if 
found  for  any  Year  given,  it  will  be  found  for  the 
next  following,  and  all  other  Years,  by  the  continual 
Addition  of  XI  Days,  throwing  our  XXX,  every 
Time  they  occur,  till  the  Golden  Number  19  happens ; 
at  which  fiinc,  the  EpaH  X  1 1  mull  be  taken,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  Leap  of  the  Moon. 


Therefore  where  the  EpaR  happens  to  be  maru, 
fo  many  Days  muft  be  added  to  it  as  the  Month  ■ 
which  the  Age  of  the  Moon  is  fearch’d,  or  lo ’t  n 
for,  is  diftanr,  in  Number,  from  the’ Month  * 
Mar ch*  reckoning  March  it  felf for  by  fuch.  /Uj°* 
tion,  there  will  be  had  the  Age  of  the  Moon  for 
firft  Day  of  that  Month:  Therefore,  if  to  that  Nit 
ber  be  added,  befides,  the  Number  of  Days  airJJ‘ 
elaps’d  of  that  faid  Month,  thofe  3  Numbers  & 
the  Epact ,  the  Number  of  Months  from  March  art 
the  Number  of  Days  of  the  Month  propos’d,  whih 
being  collected  together,  will  exceed  XXX,  or  nop 
if  they  don’t  exceed  XXX,  they’ll  indicate  the  A  ’ 
of  the  Moon  j  but  if  they  exceed  XXX,  the  X.\| 
are  to  be  thrown  out,  and  the  Number  left  will  indi 
cate  the  Age  of  the  Moon.  V.  gr.  If  We  W0lfy 
know  the  Age  of  the  Moon  for  the  17  th  of  Novm. 
ber  for  the  Year  1700;  the  Epact  IX,  which  isa. 
dapted  to  that  Year,  muft  be  taken,  then  the  Numl 
ber  of  the  Days  of  the  Month,  viz.  17 .  an(j  ^ 
Number  of  Months  from  March  to  November^  viz 
9  5  which  Numbers  being  added  together,  will  eive 
35:  Whence,  if  XXX  be  fubftrafled,  there  will re. 
main  V ;  which  indicates  the  Age  of  the  Moon  for 
that  Day. 

If  it  be  afk’d  why  the  Computation  begins  ar 
Marchy  and  not  at  January  ?  I  anfwer,  that  the 
Month  of  January  confifts  of  31  Days,  and  the  Moon 
anfwering  to  it  of  30  *,  but  that  the  Month  of  Febru¬ 
ary  has  but  only  28  Days,  and  the  Moon  29;  whence, 
after  thofe  two  Months  a  Compenfation  is  made;  fo 
that  the  Solar  Year  in  no  manner  exceeds  the  Lunar 
one,  at  the  Beginning  of  March:  Therefore  the  Xl 
Days,  by  which  the  Solar  Year  exceeds  the  Lunarone, 
are  diftributed  throughout  the  other  Months:  Confe- 
quently  the  Computation  muft  begin  from  the  Month 
of  March.  Tho’,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d,  this 
Method  is  erroneous  *,  neither  can  the  Solar  Months 
be  always  adapted  to  the  Lunar  Months  anfwering  to 
them  ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  accurate  Calculus  requir’d 
in  common  Ufe. 

Prob.  II.  To  find  the  moveable  Feafts  every  Year. 
The  other  Feafts  depend  on  Eafter ,  and  have  their  de¬ 
fin’d  Intervals  from  Eafter:  For  if  in  the  Tables  of 
the  Months  we  mark  Eafter  Day,  and  we  go  from  it 
fix  Weeks  towards  the  Beginning  of  the  Year,  we 
fiiall  have  the  firft  Sunday  of  Lent.  Therefore  the 
JVednefday  antecedent  to  it  will  be  AJh-Wekefday, 
which  is  preceded  by  the  Sunday  of  QaiuquqtfiM  \ 
the  Quinqnage/ima  by  the  Sexageftma  $  and  the  Sexa^e- 
ftma  by  the  Scptuagcfima :  For  the  Denomination  of 
thefe  Sundays  is  taken  from  the  denary  Program  ob¬ 
ferv’d  in  Arithmetick,  tho*  there  be  but  7  Days  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  Septuagefma  being  known,  ins 
eafy  to  find  how  many  Sundays  there  are  between  % 
tuagefma  and  the  Feaft  of  the  Epiphany ,  which  Hall 
is  fix’d  immoveable,  at  the  6th  Day  of  January, 

If  we  reckon  7  Weeks  after  Eafter ,  in  which  are 
contain’d  49  Days,  we  fhall  find,  at  the  End  of  thole 
7  Weeks,  the  Feaft  of  PentecoSt  y  or  the  50/^  Day  af¬ 
ter  Eafter ,  which  was  a  folemn  Day  in  the  Old  Telra* 
rnent,  and  much  more  fo  in  the  New,  by  the  coming 

of  the  Holy  GhoSt .  . 

At  prefent,  we  muft  find  the  Number  or  Weeks 

between  the  Feaft  of  Pentecost  to  the  25//;  of  Decem¬ 
ber  y  on  which  Day  falls  the  Feaft  of  Cbrift's  Nativity. 
The  4 th  Sunday  before  that  Feaft,  is  the  firft 
in  Advent ;  therefore  the  Number  of  Sundays  between 
PentccoSt  and  the  firft  Sunday  in  Advent ,  is  confplca* 
ous  enough  ;  and  therefore  Eafter  once  found,  it ‘s  verV 
cafy  to  find  all  the  other  moveable  Feafts. 

Eafter ,  by  a  Decree  of  the  Council  of 
be  celebrated  the  Sunday  next  after  the  XtVd>  ly  0 
of  the  firft  Lunar  Month.  The  Reafon  of  this  ' 
ftitution  is  taken  from  Exod.x ii.  where  the a 
commanded  to  celebrate  the  Pajfover  in  the  a 
Moon  of  the  firft;  Month  ;  that  they  might  Pre  e 
the  Memory  of  that  fortunate  Day  when  they  N 


l 


deliver’d  from  the  Captivity  of  Egypt ,  and  recove- 
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,  .  Liberty.  Therefore  the  Cbriftians  muft  cele- 
the  Feaft  of  the  Refurrection  the  next  Sunday 
blowing  the  XI Vth  Moon,  on  which  Day,  Christ , 
bi  fifing  from  the  Dead,  deliver'd  us  from  the  Ty- 

rinnv  of  the  Devil. 

Therefore  the  Month  whofe  XI Vlb  Moon  falls  on 
the  vernal  Equinox,  or  is  the  firft  from  it,  that  Month 
is  by  divine  Inftitution  the  Hrft  Lunar  Month.  Whence 
four  Things  are  to  be  obferv’d  in  this  Place,  i.  The 
Spring*  z'  The  New  Moon.-  3.  The XIV  tb  Moon. 
/  The  next  Sunday  following  the  XIV  th  Moon. 

The  Spring ,  or  vernal  Equinox,  is  commonly  re- 
ferr’d  to  the  2 1  tf  of  March,  tho*  it  fometimes  pre¬ 
cedes  that  Day,  as  it  happen’d  towards  the  End  of 
the  1  pb  Century  ;  but  by  the  Omifiion  of  the  bifTex- 
tile  Day,  the  Equinox  was  reftor’d,  in  1 700,  to  the  2  tft 
of  March.  The  New  Moon  is  the  firft  Day  of  the 
Lunar  Month.  The  XIV/£  Moon  is  the  1  4th  Day  of 
the  Lunar  Month.  The  Sunday  next  to  the  XI Vtb 
Months  is  that  Sunday  which  follows  immediately 

after. 

Therefore  if  the  New  Moon  happen'd  the  8 tb  of 
March ,  the  14-th  Day  of  that  Moon  would  fall  on  the 
21  ft  Day  of  the  fame  Month,  or  on  the  Equinox; 
for  the  Church  always  refers  the  Equinox  to  the  2  iff 
of  March:  Therefore  if  that  21  ft  Day  happen’d  to 
be  a  Saturday ,  E after  will  be  celebrated  the  next  Day 
following,  t.e.  the  22 d  of  March ,  and  the  15th  of 
the  firft  Moon,  as  it  was  celebrated  in  the  Year  1693. 
But  if  the  21  tf  Day  be  a  Sunday ,  Eafter  is  not  to  be 
celebrated  till  the  Sunday  following,  which  is  to  be  the 
2 8/hof  March ,  and  the  2\ff  of  the  firft  Moon,  or 
Lunar  Month  ;  in  which  Lunar  Month  there  are  7 
Days,  which  ferve  alternately  to  the  Solemnity  of 
Eajler ,  viz.  from  the  XV/^  to  the  XX Ii?. 

But  if  the  New  Moon  happen’d  before  the  8th  of 
March,  v.  gr.  if  it  happen’d  the  7/^,  then  the  XI V/-6 
Moon  would  fall  on  the  2.0th  of  March ;  and  there¬ 
fore  by  its  having  preceded  the  Equinox,  could  not  be 
the /rf?,  or  Pafchal  Moon,  at  leaft  as  decreed  by  the 
Church,  but  the  Solemnity  would  be  deferr'd  to  the 
next,  which  begins  the  5th  of  April. 

Therefore  the  New  Moons,  whofe  XlVtb  Moon 
falls  on  the  vernal  Equinox,  or  follows  it  next,  are  in 
Number  29,  viz.  From  the  8tb  of  March  inclufively, 
to  the  5th  of  April ,  alfo,  inclufively,  but  the  XIV  tb 
Moon  of  the  firft  New  Moon  falls  on  the  vernal  E- 
quinox,  and  thofe  of  the  other  Moons,  in  their  Or¬ 
der,  after  the  Equinox ;  therefore  the  Solemnity  of 
Eajler  runs  thro’  35  Days,  from  the  2zd  of  March , 
inclufively,  to  the  2  5tb  of  April,  inclufively;  i.  e. 
itenn  fall  on  any  of  thofe  35  Days.  For  if  the  New 
Moon  happens  on  the  8th  of  March ,  and  the  XI Vth 
Moon  falls  on  the  21#  Day  of  March ,  perhaps  a  Sa¬ 
turday,  the  Feaft  of  the  Refurrection  will  be  celebrated 

m  nCXt  Day’  .viz'  the  of  March,  and  the  XV  th 
Moon,  But  if  the  New  Moon  happens  the  nth  of 

c  ' Land  c^le  X^^  Moon  falls  on  the  18 tb  of  the 

ame  Month,  perhaps  a  Sunday ,  Eafter  will  not  be  ce¬ 
lebrated  the  fame  Day,  left  the  Cbriftians  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  to  concur  with  the  Jews,  or  guartodecimains ; 
u  mull  be  deferr’d  to  the  Sunday  following,  viz,  the 
2 &  of  and  the  XXItf  Moon. 

r  fltfrr  D,ly  w*ll  be  found,  for  any  Year,  by  the 
met  current,  and  obferving  in  the  Calendar  to  which 
"ay  JUS  prefix’d,  from  the  8tb  of  March ,  inclufively, 
the  gtb  of  April ,  alfo,  inclufively.  Since  that  E- 
indicates  the  New  Moon  for  that  whole  Year,  if 

inrl  ^r8?. 0r. 14  Lunar  Days,  be  reckon’d  from  it, 
;l,1^winS  Sunday  be  known  by  the  Dominical 
f  v’  * 16  ^eil^  Ertttw  will  be  found.  V',  gr.  In 

tlm  n  ^  r693’  the  EPact  WlW  XXni>  which  was 
1  ppofite  to  the  8  tb  of  March ;  therefore  the 

th/  jm0IV!4  Mroons>  muft  have  been  reckon’d  from 
on  t\J  «  °<-  March,  and  the  14 tb  muft  have  fell 
the  r \21^0  c^e  fame  Month,  to  which  anfwer’d 
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was;  that  Year,  celebrated.  In  the  Year  1700,  the 

was  IX,  which  was  prefix’d  to  the  22 d  of 

March ;  from  that  Day,  in  which  the  New  Moon 

happen’d j  muft  have  been  reckon’d  14, Days,  and  the 

14^  fell  on  the  4 tb  of  April,  which  was  a  Sunday ,  be- 

caufe  mark’d  with  the  Letter  C,  which,  that  Year, 

was  the  Dominical  Letter  ;  therefore  the  Celebration 

of  Eafter  was  deferr’d  to  the  Sunday  following,  which 
was  the  nth  of  April. 

But  Eafter-Day  can  be  found,  with  Iefs  Difficulty,  in 
the  Perpetual  Pafchal  Table  reform'd.  In  that  Table 
there  are  four  Columns :  The  firft  contains  the  Golden 
Numbers  1  the  fecond  all  the  Pafchal  Epatts,  viz. 
from  the  8tb  of  March ,  inclufively,  to  the  5th  of  A - 
pril,  alfo,  inclufively;  which  are  us’d,  inftead  of 
Golden  Numbers,  in  the  new  Calendar.  The  third,  the 
Dominical  Letters,  from  the  2  2d  of  March,  inclufively, 
to  the  2  $tb  of  April ,  likewife  inclufively.  The  fourth, 
the  Days  of  thofe  Months  in  which  Eafter  is  to  be 
celebrated ;  if  there  be  more  in  that  Column,  they 
pertain  to  the  other  moveable  Feafts. 

Therefore,  the  Epaft  being  known,  we  muft  look 
for  the  Dominical  Letter  next  following,  and  we  fhall 
find  it  oppofite  to  the  Day  of  the  Month  on  which 
Eajler  falls.  V.  gr.  In  the  Year  1699  the  EpaR  was 
XXIX,  and  the  Dominical  Letter  D ;  therefore  I 
fearch  the  Epatt  XXIX,  in  the  Table  of  the  Epatts, 
and  under  it  the  Dominical  Letter  D,  next  following, 
which  anfwers  to  the  19  th  of  April ;  whence  I  infer, 
that  Eafter  happen’d,  in  169 9,  on  the  19th  of  Ap7'il. 
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The  Ufe  of  the  new  Pafchal  Table  feems  yet  a  great 
deal  cafier.  In  its  firft  Column  are  plac’d  the  1'even 
Dominical  Letters ;  in  the  fecond  all  the  Epafis  which 
occur ;  then  oppofite  to  the  Epafls  are  mark'd,  in 
the  other  Columns,  not  Eafter  only,  but  alfo  all  the 
0,  which  7  L,,c  -Letter  other  moveable  Feafts.  For  Example, 

the  follnu/irwy9  iSie  Do\niftica^  *nd  which  anfwer’d  to  In  the  Year  1707,  the  Dominical  Letter  was  B,  and 

g  ay,  the  2id ;  on  which  Day  Eafter  the  Epact  XXVI ;  therefore  if  you  fearch  the  Letter 

*  A 


the  r  munen,  to  wnicti  amwcrcl 

ther^fn  teii  which  that  Year  indicated  Saturday  ; 
D  vui  ,rt!| C  lerc  mu^  ^ave  bl!Cna  Defcent  to  the  Letter 
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B,  in  the  firft:  Column  of  the  Table,  and  the  Epact 
2 6,  after  the  Letter  B ,  in  the  fecond  Column, 
you’ll  find,  oppofite  to  that  Epact ,  that  the  Septuage¬ 
fima  happen’d,  that  Year,  on  the  2.0th  of  February , 
j Eajier  the  24/#  of  Aprils  and  the  firft  Sunday  in  Ad¬ 
vent  the  27/6  of  November . 

In  the  Biffextile  Years,  the  moveable  Feafts  are 
found  by  the  Dominical  Letter  current,  after  the  Feaft 
of  St.  Matthias ;  fo  that  one  Day  muft  be  added  to 
the  Septuagefima ,  and  to  Ajh-lVednefday.  Thus,  in  the 
Year  1712,  B  was  the  Dominical  Letter  current  after 
the  Feaft  of  St.  Matthias  ;  therefore  oppofite  to  the 
Epact  22  current  for  the  fame  Year,  will  be  found 
the  Septuagefima ,  mark’d  the  23  d  of  January ,  and 


Aft>-  JVednefday  the  9/6  of  February,  whence  you',] 
conclude,  that  the  Septuagefima  happen’d  that  yy°U  ' 

the  24^  of  January,  and  AJh  Wednejiay  on  thf,?? 
of  February.  Nothing  (hould  be  added,  if  m,  f 
nefday  was  to  happen  in  March.  J 

P  Way  a-  C°mprUting’  no  Fu»  Moon  is 

Pafchal,  but  that  immediately  after  the  2  ii? 0f  ,1S 

therefore  Eajier  can  never  happen  earlier  than  t-i,!  , 

of  March .  Now  by  finding  the  Full  Moon*;  ^ 
after  the  21  Ii  of  March,  for  the  feveral  Golden  N  ^ 

°f  Yuarfi  thC  9de>  we  a>*«  have  a 

Table  for  the  finding  of  Eajier  for  ever.  Such  T  l\ 

being  of  confiderabk  Ufe  in  the  Julian  Computation6 
we  fhall  here  fubjoin  it.  > 
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Now  to  find  Eajier  for  any  given  Year,  find  the 
Dominical  Letter ,  and  the  Golden  Number  of  the  given 
Year,  as  heretofore  direded  ;  then  in  the  Table  feek- 
ing  the  Dominical  Letter ,  with  the  Day  of  the  Paf¬ 
chal  Full  Moon,  and  the  Sunday  Letter  annex'd 
thereto  ;  compare  this  Letter  with  the  Dominical  Let¬ 
ter  of  the  given  Year,  that  it  may  appear  how  many 

Days  are  to  be  added  to  the  Day  of  the  Pafchal  Full 
Moon. 

But  in  this  Computation,  the  vernal  Equinox  isfup- 
pos’d  affix’d  to  the  21#  of  March ,  and  the  Cycle  of 
19  Years,  or  Golden  Numbers ,  is  fuppos’d  to  point 
out  the  Places  of  the  New  and  Full  Moons  exactly ; 
both  which  are  erroneous:  Whence  it  follows,  that 

the  Jultan  Eajier  never  happens  at  its  due  Time,  un- 
Jefs  by  Accident. 

Calendar ,  alfo  us’d  for  the  Catalogue,  or  Fajii, 
antiently  kept  in  each  Church  of  the  Saints,  both  uni- 
verfal,  and  thofe  particularly  honour’d  in  each  Church, 
with  their  Bifhops,  Martyrs,  &c.  The  Calendars  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Martyrologies,  for  each 
Churcl^  had  its  peculiar  Calendar  ;  whereas  the  Mar¬ 
tyrologies  regarded  the  whole  Church  in  general,  con¬ 
taining  the  Martyrs  and  Confefibrs  of  all  the  Churches. 
From  all  the  feveral  Calendars  was  form’d  one  Marty- 


rology,fo  that  Martyrologies  are  pofterior  to  Calenders, 
There  are  (fill  fome  of  thefe  Calendars  extant,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  very  ancient  one  of  the  Church  of  Rne, 
made  about  the  Middle  of  the  4 th  Century  •,  compre¬ 
hending,  alfo,  the  Feftivals  both  of  the  Heathens  i nd 
Chriftians ,  which  were  then  very  few  in  Number.  F. 
Ma billon  has  alfo  printed  the  Calendar  of  the  Church 
of  Carthage ,  made  about  the  Year  483.  The  Calen¬ 
dar  of  the  Church  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  that  of  th tCcpb- 
tie,  publifh’d  by  Ludolphus ,  feem  to  have  been  made 
after  the  Year  760.  The  Calendar  of  the  Syrians, 
printed  by  Genebrard ,  is  very  imperfeft  ;  that  of  the 
Mufcovites ,  publiffi’d  by  F.  Papebroch,  in  moll  Re- 
fpeefts  agrees  with  that  of  the  Greeks ,  publifh’d  by 
nebrard.  The  Calendar  publiffi’d  by  Dow.  D'Mery , 
under  the  Title  of  the  Solar  Tear ,  is  no  more  than  the 
Calendar  of  the  Church  of  Arras .  The  Calender 
publifh’d  in  1687,  at  Augjbourg ,  by  Beckius >  is  appa¬ 
rently  that  of  the  antient  Church  of  Augjboitrg,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Strajbourg,  wrote  towards  the  Clofe  of  the  10//? 
Century.  The  Mojarabick  Calendar ,  ftill  us’d  in  the 
five  Churches  of  Toledo ;  the  Ambrofian  of  Milan 
thole  of  England  before  the  Reformation,  have  no¬ 
thing  in  them  but  what’s  found  in  thofe  of  the  other 
weftern  Churches. 


CAL  V  I  n  I  s  m. 


C^\ ^  ^  ^  is  the  Doiftrine  of  Luther  and 
Auingle ,  modeliz’d  by  Calvin ,  and  by  him  a- 
dapted  to  his  own  Sentiments;  but  as  Calvinifm 
owes  its  Origin  to  Zuingle ,  rather  than  to  Luther , 
irom  whofe  Dottrine  it  differs  in  feveral  cflential  Ar- 
ticjes,  as  we’ll  fee  in  the  Sequel  of  this  hiftorical  Ac¬ 
count  of  Calvinifm ,  wc  muft,  previoufiy  to  it,  inform 

our  felves  who  was  Zuingle ,  of  his  Doiftrine,  and  how 
it  was  firft  eftablifh’d. 

Haudry  Zuingle  was  a  young  Man,  endu’d  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  good  natural  Parts,  and  of  a  fiery  Temper, 
who  from  the  Army,  where  he  had  ferv’d  with  lome 

*,uo  cl'e  Sandhiary,  ancl  became  ingle  turn’d  Pelagian,  gives  all  to  the  Free- will,  Fc‘ 
I  j!-K  0  /  .J1  ^^ir^h  ol  Covjlauce,  which  he  quit-  rending,  Lib.  Do  Provid,  c.  6.  that  we  can  opcrAW 
1  ic  rv°4  °  °  °W  ^At(^Cr >  w^°  then  began  to  preach  our  Salvation  by  our  natural  Strength  ;  and  believing, 
1  ‘  .)u  r.,ne*  r  in  Expof  Fid.  Chrit't.  that  Cato ,  Socrates ,  Seipio iff 

.  was  ent»  hy  his  new  Mafter,  Luther ,  to  Zu-  neca,  and  even  Hercules  and  Thcfeus ,  ancl  the  other  1  f 

ruo  m  Switzerland,  where  he  contented  himl'clf,  at  Heroes  of  Paganifm ,  had  merited  Heaven  by  t^cir 
r  ,  to  preach  againft  the  Indulgences  which  a  Mi-  hcroical  Adlions.  Luther  has  always  believ’d  the  rea 

„  Preleiuc 


lanefc  Cordelier,  or  grey  Fryar,  was  come  to  public 
at  Zurich ,  and  againft  the  Tyranny  of  the  Popes,  d- 
pecially  with  regard  to  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy, 
which  Zuingle  had  already  condemn’d  by  hiskwnv 
pie,  by  changing  his  Prebend  fora  Wife;  butcunli- 
dering  afterwards  that  he  had  as  much  Right  to  make 
himlelf  the  Chief  of  a  new  Church  in  Switzerland 
as  Luther  had  done  in  Germany,  he  took,  on  the  other 
molt  effcntiil  Articles,  a  Road  quite  contrary  10 

of  Luther ;  for  Luther  makes  our  Salvation  to  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  the  Grace  of  God,  and  leaves  no¬ 
thing  to  the  Free-will  >  while,  on  the  contrary, 
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t  Df  Chritt,  in  the  Eucharift,  but  not  the 

Tranfubftantiation  *,  u  i.  he  would  have  the  Body  of 

y' tQ  be  really  prelent  in  the  Sacrament,  without 
^  rhanee  or  Alteration,  in  the  Subftance  of  the 
,  anCj  Wine  5  but  Zuingle ,  X./3.  Zte  Eucharift. 

•a  Min'd  that  nothing  was  receiv'd  in  the  Sacra- 
main  buc  the  Bread  and  Wine,  which  fignihed,  and 
H^pfrnted  the  Body  of  Chrift ,  to  which  he  that  re- 

Tefv’d  was  fpiritually  united  by  Faith. 

^  Zuingle,  having  already  form’d  to  himfelf  a  mod 

erful  Party  in  Zurich ,  which  the  Catholicks ,  and 
P°rtjCularly  the  Religious  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dorni- 
^ k  oppos’d  ftrenuoufly  :  An  Affembly  wasconvok’d 
by  the  Senate  of  that  City,  to  hear  both  Parties,  in  a 
regular  Difpute,  and  to  judge  fovereignly  afterwards, 
by°che  Word  of  God,  of  their  Differences. 

The  Bifhop  of  Condance,  in  whofe  Diocefe  Zurich 
was,  frighted  at  this  Enterprize,  which  he  thought  un¬ 
warrantable,  as  being  without  Precedent;  fent  his 
rrand  Vicar ,  John  Faber ,  to  forbid  them  to  proceed 
farther,  and  remonftrate  to  them  how  monftrous  it  was, 
and  contrary  to  the  antienc  Practice  of  the  Church , 
for  an  Affembly  of  Laymen  to  ufurp  the  Authority  of 
3  Council,  for  the  Decifion  of  Points  of  Dodtrine  re¬ 
lating  to  Faith.  But  Zuingle' s  Partifans,  who  were 
much  more  in  Number,  anfwer’d,  that  as  they  had  a 
greater  Intereft  than  any  Body  elfe  in  their  own  Salva¬ 
tion,  they  had  alfo  a  greater  Right  than  any  others  to 
enquire  after  the  Truth  ;  and  the  Queftion  being  put 
to  the  Vote,  the  Dodtrine  of  Zuingle  was  approv’d, 
and  receiv’d  by  a  great  Majority,  in  the  Canton  of 
Zurich  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  Remonftrances  of 
the  Canton  of  Lucerne ,  the  Images  and  Altars  were 
foon  after  thrown  down,  which  was  follow’d  by  a  pub- 
lick  Renunciation  of  the  Communion  of  the  Roman 
Church. 

The  Bilhop9  of  Bajil,  of  Conjlance ,  and  of  Lau- 
zone,  furpriz’d  at  this  Change,  fays  Sleidan ,  lib.  6. 
which  was  follow’d  by  that  of  Schaphoufe ,  and  which 
happen’d  in  1525,  prevail'd,  by  their  frequent  in¬ 
treaties,  that  a  general  Affembly,  of  all  the  Cantons, 
ftiould  meet  at  Baftl ,  in  1526,  where  the  famous  Dr. 
E/kittSj  having  refuted  all  that  CEcolampadius  could  fay 
in  Defence  of  the  Dodtrine  of  his  Matter  Zuingle , 
who  had  fent  him  to  that  Affembly,  where  he  would 
not  appear  himfelf ;  that  Dodtrine  was  condemn’d  by 
a  folemn  Decree,  in  the  Name  of  the  whole  Helvetick 
Body.  But  thofe  of  Bern  having  refus’d  to  receive 
that  Decree,  they  convok’d  another  Affembly,  where 
the  Roman  Catholicks  refufing  to  appear,  becaufe  that 
Affair  had  been  already  decided  *,  and  therefore  Z«- 
tflgkand  his  Partifans,  finding  themfelves  the  ftrong- 
eft,  the  fame  Thing  was  done  in  that  Affembly,  with 
Regard  to  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome ,  which 
was  done  at  Bajil,  with  Regard  to  that  of  Zuingle. 
Some  Time  afterwards,  thofe  of  Bajil,  perfuaded  by 
CEcolampadius ,  follow’d  that  Example,  an$  enter’d 

into  a  League  with  thofe  of  Zurich ,  Berne ,  and 

Schaphoufe.  ... 

It  is  impoffible  that  the  Diverfity  of.  Religion  could 
not  produce  foon  a  Divifion  in  the  Hearts.  Thofe  of 
Zurich,  confiding  in  their  Strength,  ,fir  greater  than 
that  of  their  Neighbours,  provok’d  fo  often  thofe  tt- 
mong  them  who  refus’d  to  efpoufe  their  Party,  that 
the  live  Cantons,  of  Lucerne ,  Zug ,  Uri,  Underwald , 
and  Sbwitz ,  to  obtain  Satisfaction  for  the  many  re¬ 
peated  Infults  they  thought  to  have,  receiv’d  From 
thofe  of  Zurich ,  invaded  their  Territorial ;  whence 
enfu’d  a  Battle,  (continues  Sleidan,  l.  8.)  which  prov’d 
htal  to  thofe  of  Zurich ,  fince  their  whole  Army  was 
cut  m  Pieces;  and  Zuingle  himfelf,  who  was  as  brave 
a  Soldier  as  eloquent  Preacher,  fighting  gallantly  at 
the  Head  of  a  Battalion,  was  kill’d  on  the  Spot!  The 
Roman  Catholicks  obtain'd  over  them  feveral  Advan¬ 
tages,  in  four  or  five  other  Combats ;  after  which,  a 
leace  was  concluded,  each  enjoying  the  free  Excrcife 
of  his  Religion  in  the  fame  Manner  they  enjoy  it  at 
p  D»y  v  with  this  Difference,  that  tile  Zuinglian 
Lintons,  having  affociated  themfelves,  fince,  with  thofe 
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of  Geneva ,  are  become  Calvin! ft s.  Such  was  Zuingle , 
of  whofe  Dodtrine  in  Parr,  and  that  of  Luther ,  has 
been  form’d  the  Calvinifm. 

Thefe  two  Reformers,  who  could  never  agree  in 
their  Sentiments,  or  rather  Opinions ;  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  without  having  confuked  together,  in  the  Defign 
of  gaining  Francis  I,  King  of  France ,  to  their  Party. 
That  Prince,  call’d  fince  Le  Pere  des  Lettres ,  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  Learning,  had  lately  invited  the  Learned  from 
all  Parts  of  Europe ,  into  his  Dominions.  Therefore 
Luther  wrote  to  him  feveral  Letters,  in  which  he  pro- 
tefted,  that  he  had  nothing  elfe  in  View,  buc  to  pur^e 
the  Church  of  the  Abufes  which  had  been  introduc’d, 
into  it,  as  fo  many  dark  Spots,  which  had  eclips’d  its 
Luttreand  Beauty,  which  he  was  determin’d  to  reftore. 
He  even  engag’d  Frederick ,  Eledtor  of  Saxony ,  to 
write  to  Francis  in  his  Fivour.  Fie  fent  him  feme  of 
his  Books,  of  thofe  which  had  a  greater  Appearance 
of  Piety  ;  and  as  he  knew  that  the  King  receiv’d  molt 
gracioufly  all  the  Learned,  he  took  great  Care,  with 
Philip  Melanclhon ,  to  lend  into  France  the  molt 
learned  young  Men  they  had  among  them.  Zuingle , 
on  his  Side,  did  the  fame  Thing,  and  even  went  fur¬ 
ther,  by  dedicating  to  the  King  his  Book  of  the  true 
and  falfe  Religion. 

The  Rendezvous  of  thofe  Learned,  of  both  Softs, 
was  at  Strajburg ,  near  Martin  Bucer ,  who  was  uncer¬ 
tain  yet  which  of  the  two  Opinions,  of  Luther ,  or 
Zuingle ,  he  fhould  efpoufe.  But,  however,  he  found 
the  Secret  to  perfuade  his  Guefts  to  forget,  while  in 
France,  the  Differences  fubfi fling  between  them,  and 
even  appear  there,  the  better  to  gain  their  End,  under 
the  Name  of  Catholicks.  Therefore,  in  a  very  fhorc 
.Time,  the  Univerfity  of  Paris  was  fill’d  with  thofe 
Foreigners,  who  foon  acquir’d  the  Reputation,  by 
fpeaking  Greek  and  Hebrew ,  of  learned  Men,  and 
found  the  Secret  to  introduce  themfelves  into  the  Hou- 
fes  of  Perfons  of  Quality,  who,  by  the  King’s  Exam¬ 
ple,  had  a  great  Value  for  the  Learned ;  and  where 
they  began  to  interpret  the  Bible,  in  a  Manner  different 
from  the  Roman  Church,  as  more  agreeable,  in  their 
Opinion,  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Text. 

Florimon  de  Remond,  l.  7.  and  the  Hiftorian  of  the 
.reform’d  Churches,  fays,  that  the  Sorbon ,  allarm’d  at 
their  Proceedings,  fent  a  Deputation  of  Dodtors  to  the 
King,  to  remonftrate  to  him,  .that  it  was  very  much  to 
be  fear'd,  that  thofe  Grammarians  came  lately  from  a 
Country  inf efted  with  Herefy\  would  bring  that  Inf  eft  ion 
into  France,  by  attempting,  above  their  Profeffion ,  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  Bible  as  they  pleas'd ,  under  Pretence  that 
they  thought  themfelves  learned  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
Buc  the  King,  who  then  confider’d  in  them  but  the 
valuable  Quality  of  learned  Men,  far  from  minding 
thoft  Remonftrances,  forbad  they  fhould  be  difturb’cl 
.in  the  leaft,  for  fear  that  it  fhould  deter  other  learned 
Men  from  retorting  into  France.  • 

.Therefore,  finding  the  King  fo  well  difpos’d  in  their 
Favour,'  they  began  to  publifh. their  Dodtrine,  (then 
call'd  the  Sentiments  of  the  Beaux  Efprits,  and  Learn¬ 
ed)  with  a  far  greater  Liberty  than  they  had  heretofore 
done.  The  Bifliop  of  Meaux  was  their  firft  Profelyce, 
of  any  Note;  that  Prelate  was  William  BrtJJonet, ,  a 
.Man  of  Quality,  of  Merit,  and  of  an  exemplary 
!  Life  ;  and  who,  like  the  King,  was  very  well  difpos’d 
in  Favour  of  thofe  Dodtors  newly  come  from  Ger~ 
tyony,  and  who  fpokc  of  nothing  elfe  but  of  Refor¬ 
mation,  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  call’d  near  his  Per fon 
thofe  .among  them  who  had  acquir’d  the  greateft  Re- 
'  purition,  to  govern  his  Diocefe  under  him.  The 
principal  among  thefe,  and  who  can.bc  juttly  confi¬ 
der’d  as  the  Precurfors  of  Calvin,  were,  fays  Flori* 
mond  de  Remond ,  lib.  7.  c,  3.  William  Far  cl,  of  Dau¬ 
phin  c>  James  Fabri ,  or  Le  Fcvre ,  Arnaud,  and  Gerard 
Roujfel,  of  Picardy ;  all  four  Matters  of  Arts,  and  had 
all  four  been  Profeffois  in  the  Univerfity.  Thefe  four 
Philofophers,  under  the  Authority  of  their  illuttrious 
Protestor,  began  to  reform  feveral  Pradtices  of  Piety, 
which  they  reprefented  as  Abufes  \  and  to  explain,  in 
their  own  Manner,  the  focrcd  Myfterics  of  the  Chri 
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ftian  Religion,  throwing  then  the  Foundations  on  that 
fmgle  Diocefe,  of  that  Dottrine,  which  afterwards  did 
fpread  all  over  the  Kingdom  of  France. 

In  1523,  the  Parliament  of  Paris*  being  inform’d 
of  the  Proceedings  of  thefe  Reformers,  which  they 
thought  highly  prejudicial  to  the  antient  Religion, 
eftablifh’d  in  the  Kingdom  ever  fince  the  firft  Chri- 
ftian  King  Clovis ,  appointed  Com  miliar  ies,  to  inform 
againft  thofe  fuppos’d  Authors  of  the  new  Dottrine, 
which  that  auguft  Affembly  ft i I’d,  fays  M.  Maim - 
bourg >  a  Crime  of  high  Treafon  againft  God,  Crimen 
l<cf<e  Majeftatis  Divine.  This  Arreft  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  continues  the  fame  Author,  was  a  Clap  of  Thun¬ 
der,  which  frighten’d  fo  much  thefe  new  Minifters  of 
the  Gofpel,  that,  inftead  of  expofing  themfelves,  like 
good  Shepherds,  for  their  fmall  Flock,  and  of  pre¬ 
tending  to  the  Glory  of  having  been  the  firft  Martyrs 
of  their  new  Sett  •,  they  all  fled  into  Germany ,  leav¬ 
ing  their  Protettor  in  the  Lurch;  who,  to  flicker 
himfelf  againft  the  Tempeft  which  he  faw  hanging 
over  his  Head,  condemn’d,  in  a  Synod,  the  Books  of 
Luther *  and  made  (everal  Regulations,  to  maintain  the 
antient  Prattices  of  the  Church  in  his  Diocefe.  For 
my  Part,  I  am  furpriz’d  that  I  do  not  find  in  the  Cri- 
tick  of  Maimbourg' s  Hiftory  of  Calvinifm *  that  the 
Author  endeavours  to  excufe  that  precipitated  Flight 
of  thole  four  Minifters;  which,  in  my  Opinion,  is  a 
moft  eflcntial  Point:  For  Pufillanimity  has  never  been 
confider’d  as  an  apoftolica!  Charatteriftick ;  and  a  be¬ 
coming  Intrepidity  on  that  Occafion  had  ftrengthen’d 
their  new  Profelytes  in  their  Faith,  and  perhaps  hin¬ 
der’d  the  Parliament  of  Paris  from  purfuing  them, 
vi  armis*  and  their  Protettor  among  the  reft,  who, 
notwithftanding  his  Recantation,  was  by  an  Arreft  of 
that  auguft  A ITcmbly,  ifiu’d  the  3^  of  Offober*  15 25, 
order'd  to  be  examin'd*  and  interrogated  by  Meftieurs 
James  Mefnager,  and  Andre  Verjus,  Counsellors  of  the 
Court ,  on  the  Faffs  contain'd  in  the  Informations ,  which 
will  be  put  before  the  Judges  appointed  by  the  holy  See 
for  the  Trial  of  thofe  nam'd  in  the  Arreft.  Regift,  du 
Parham.  Proofs  of  the  Liberty  of  the  G alii ck  Church* 
c.  35*. 

This  Arreft  was  confirm’d  by  another  of  the  2 $th 
of  the  fame  Month  ;  and  tho’  the  Bilhop  had  pray’d 
the  Court  that  he  might  be  heard,  all  the  Chambers 
ajfemblcd ,  he  was  oblig’d  to  undergo  the  Interrogatory , 
in  which,  *cis  certain,  that  he  very  well  juftified  him¬ 
felf  of  all  that  had  been  imputed  to  him,  and  efpe- 
cialiy  of  having  granted  his  Protection  to  Hereticks. 

But,  however,  all  thefe  Arreft s  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  could  not  hinder  the  new  Dottrine  from  mak¬ 
ing  vafl  Progrefs,  especially  under  the.  powerful  Pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Dutchcfs  of  Alev f on*  Marguerite  of  Va¬ 
lois*  the  King’s  Sifter,  who  was  then  but  2yYearsof 
Age,  tho*  Widow  of  the  laft  Duke  of  Alcnfon *  kill’d 
at  the  Battle  of  Pavia*  where  he  commanded  the 
Rear  Guard.  This  young  Princefs  had  an  excellent 
Genius,  a  great  Soul,  a  foJid  and  clear  Judgment,  a 
Dexterity  above  her  Sex,  for  the  Management  of  the 
moft  intricate  A  flairs  ;  a  great  deal  o’f  natural  Beauty, 
which  made  her  belov’d  by  every  Body,  efpecially  the 
King  her  Brother^  who  had  always  for  her  all  the 
Tendcrncls,  and  Conflderation,  that  a  Brother  could 
have  for  fo  accomplifh’d  a  Sifter,  by  whom  he  was 
perfectly  belov’d.  She  had,  befides,  a  very  great  Cu- 
riofity,  natural  to  her  Sex,  to  know  the  Secrets  of  tjie 

new  Dottrine,  which  made  her  eafily  prevail’d 'upon 

to  hear  favourably  the  new  Minifters,  whofe  Writings 
flie  had  read  already  with  fome  Satisfaction,  She 
commended,  then,  their  Zeal  and  Piety,  and  approv’d 
of  their  Condutt  ;  and  had  foon,  according  to  their 
Advice,  her  Prayer-Book  tranflated  into  French *  by 
the  Hi  (hop  of  Sanlis*  the  King’s  Confeflbr. 

.  While  Marguerite  was  in  this  Difpofition,  fays  the 
Author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Navarre*  c,  13.  the  Kin* 
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that  it  had  been  given  him  by  Pope  it  x 

Enemy  of  France ,  who  had  excommunicated^1/'^ 
Albert*  King  of  Navarre ,  and  given  his  1 T  a*J 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  becaufe  John  had  cm,8rl°"!:c 
an  Alliance  with  Lewis  XI],  Kin<*  of  /»;-  U  ^  !at0 

fus’d  Pafljge  thro*  Navarre  to  th k  ArraglZ'^- 
vade  France ;  which  monftroufly  fcandalou,  V°/a' 
Lxcommumcation  was  always  confuler’d  as  ah  r  U‘ 
France*  and  contributed  much  toward  enpao-inS'" 

ry*  Son  of  John*  who  had  been  depriv’d  oflii^K 
dom  in  Confequence  of  that  villainous  Bull  1 
ranny  and  Ufurpation,  to  grant  his  ProteCfion  T 
new  Reformers,  who  attack’d,  in  a  particular  M 
ner,  the  Power  and  Authority  of  the  Popes.  ^ 

Therefore  the  Queen  of  Navarre  bein'*  rU  , 
with  her  Hufband,  for  Bearn,  a  few  S  J f'fd 

Celebration  of  her  Nuptials  at  St.  Germain  m  r 
in  1527;  receiv’d  feveral  of  them  at  her  Court 
in  particular,  James  Fabri ,  and  Gerard  RuHd*\' 
RuJJel  had  a  great  deal  of  Wit  ami  DexcerV*  I 
Conduft  was  very  regular,  and  he  us’d  toprre- 

much  Piety  ami  Devotion,  and  was,  litfidvs  v-r. . 

ritable  to  the  Poor;  being  follow’d  alw.u’ 
Number  of  them,  who  call’d  him  their  P  u  -  “ 
was  foon  confider’d  and  refpefted  as  a  Saint' 
knewfo  well  howto  infinuate  himfelf  into  tittO/ilX 
Favour,  fays  Florimon  de  Remand ,  that  flic  toi  I,;/ 
for  her  Direftor,  gave  him  the  Abby  of  Claim 
made  him  Bilhop  of  Oleron.  He  us’d  to  preach Ihree 
Times  in  one  Day,  but  preach’d  a  Doftrine  different 
m  feveral  Points,  from  that  of  the  Roman  Church’ 
tho  he  was,  properly  fpeaking,  nor  Lutheran ,  no; 2*! 
inghan ;  he  affifted  regularly  to  all  the  cmuial 
Hours,  and  faid  Mafs.  But  he  would  have  ah™ 
that  Part  of  the  People  fhould  take  the  Sacramentwith 
him,  under  both  Kinds.  He  us’d  to  teach  the  People 
expofing  to  them,  before  the  Communion,  the  My’ 

ftery  of  the  Eucbarift  ;  that  Chrifi  is  prefent  in  [hit 

Sacrament,  which  is  contrary  to  Zuinglc’i  Opinion; 

but  he  faid,  alfo,  that  he  was  only  prefent  there  in  a 

certain  Body,  which  he  imagin’d  of  a  Nature  between 

the  fpi ritual  and  material,  without  Bones  and  Mi; 

which  is  a  Dottrine  different  from  that  of  the Catho* 

licks  and  Lutherans*  who  confefs,  in  that  Sacrament, 

the  fame  Body  which  Chrift  had  upon  Earth.  He 

had  gain  d  fo  great  an  Afcendant  over  the  Queen, 

that  he  perfuaded  her  to  read  the  Bible  in  French, and 

efpecially  the  New  Teftament,  which,  fay  the  tan 

Catbohcks ,  was  falfificd  by  an, unfaithful  Traduftion, 

in  which  file  took  fo  much  Pleafure,  that  flic  made  it 

the  Qubjctt  of  fome  dramatick  Pieces,  which  Hie  had 

reprefentecl  before  the  whole  Court  by  Comedians, 

who,  to  pjeafe  her,  us’d  to  intermix  them  with  fome 

Satires  and  .  Farces,  againft  tlie  Ecclefiafticks  and 

Monks,  and  particularly  againft  the  Popes;  which 

oblig’d,  at  laft,  the  Cardinals  of  Foix*  and  of  Grim- 

tnont*  who  could  no  longer  ftay  at  the  Court  with  Ho* 
nour,  to  leave  ir. 

This  Princefs  being,  as  we  have  already  obfcrvM, 
tenderly  bclov’d  by  the  King  of  France*  her  Brother, 
undertook  to  gain  him  in  Favour  of  her  new  Mini¬ 
fters  ;  whom  flie  us’d  continually  to  praife  before  hint, 
as  honeft,  learned,  and  quiet  Men,  who  had  no  other 
Intereft  than  that  of  the  Truth,  and  of  God’s  Glory* 
which  they  were  endeavouring  to  promote,  by  the  Re¬ 
formation  of  .Manners,  and  tlie'Supprefiion  of  feveral 
Abufes  and  Superftitions,  which  had  been  introduc’d 
into  the  Church.  She  was  feconded,  in  this  Under¬ 
taking,  by(  fome  Ladies  of  the  French  Court,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  Dutchcfs  of  JLftampes *  who  was  then 
the  Kind’s  Favourite,  and  perhaps  fomething  more. 
Thefe  Ladies  us’d  to  vaunt  to  the  King  certain  Preach¬ 
ers  of  Paris ,  who,  for  their  florid  Eloquence,  and 
profound  Erudition,  were  always  follow’d  by  ft  vaft 
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nage,  to  nfoll  in  the  Recovery  of  his  Kingdom  u- 
iurp  d  by  the  Spaniard^  under  the  fcanditlous  Pretence 
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continually  againft  Luther*  blaming  him  for  havi 
caus’d  a  Schifm  in  the  Church,  between  whofe  Me 
bqrs,  he  pretended,  there  ought  to  be  always  a  pud 
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Union  ;  hoping  thereby,  fays  Matmhourg  to  preferve  Concert  with. the  FW  Theologians,  to  the  Re-efla- 
the  Reputation  of  zealous  Catboluk,  and  to  be  more  bhfhment  of  the  antient  DifcipJine  in  the  Church, 
at  Lib^ty  to  preach  his  new  Do&rtne,  which  he  call  d  1  his  Letter  of  Francis  I.  is  found  in  Florimond  de  Rc- 

theDoanne  of  the  Church.  —  1 

This  the  King  confented  to  hear,  who  having  been 
‘ n form’d  of  the  Honour  he  was  to  have  of  preaching 
before  the  King,  and  the  whole  Courc,  took  for  the 
Text  of  his  Sermon,  this  Pafiage  of  Sr.  Paul  to  the 
Colopns ,  c.  iii.  v.  1,2.  If  ye  then  be  rifen  with  Chrift, 
feektbofe  things  which  are  above ,  where  ChriR  fitteth 
on  the  right  Hand  of  God.  Set  your  AffeRion  on  Things 
above,  not  on  things  on  the  Earth.  Concluding  from 
thence,  that  Chrifiians  ought  not  to  mind  what’s  on 
the  Altar  at  the  Time  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Mafs, 
but  rather  raife  their  Thoughts  to  Heaven  by  Faith, 
to  find  there  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  to  be  met  with 
no  where  elfe  •,  which  Opinion ,  he  thought  he  could 
confirm,  by  thefe  Words  of  the  Prieft,  in  the  Preface, 

Surfum  Corda ,  lift  up  your  Hearts  5  and  the  People 
anfwering,  habetnus  ad  Dominum ,  we  lift  them  up  unto 
the  Lord  ;  and  on  chat,  thinking  to  have  prov’d  very 
v/dl,  that  there  was  nothing  upon  the  Alrar  after  the 
Confecration  worthy  our  Attention,  he  cried  with  all 
his  Might,  feveral  Times,  addrefilng  his  Difcourfe  to 
the  King,  Surfum  Corda ,  Sir,  furfum  Corda.  ’Tis 
true,  fays  Maimbourg ,  that  the  Curate  preach’d  then, 
clearly  enough,  the  Dogma’s  of  Zu ingle ;  but  as  he 
forbore  exprefling  himfelf  in  formal  Terms,  the  King 
could  notdifeover  the  Venom  hidden  under  his  pom¬ 
pous  Expreffions  ;  Means  were  even  found,  that  his 
Majefty,  the  better  to  be  inform’d  of  the  Truth, 

Jhould  hear  him  in  his  Clofet,  where  the  Curate  faid  a 
great  deal  more  to  him  than  he  had  done  in  his  Ser¬ 
mon;  fo  that  the  King,  who  thought  him  a  good  Ca¬ 
tholic^  and  a  very  learned  Man,  began  to  be  uncer¬ 
tain  of  what  he  ought  to  believe.  But  the  Cardinals 
John  of  Lor  rain.  Brother  of  Claudius ,  Duke  of 
Guife,  and  Francis  of  tour  non,  both  very  far  in  the 
King’s  Confidence;  having  difeover’d  the  private  Au¬ 
diences  the  Curate  had  had  of  the  King,  found  effi¬ 


cacious  Means  to  ruin  at  once  his  Defigns,  and  to  con¬ 
firm  the  King  in  the  antient  Belief  of  the  Church  ; 
for  they  engag’d  Le  Coq  to  enter  into  a  Conference 
with  fome  of  the  mofi;  learned  Doftors  of  Paris ,  who 
oblig’d  him  to  confcfs  that  he  had  been  deceiv’d,  and 
to  condemn  publickly,  in  his  Pulpit,  the  new  Doc¬ 
trine  he  had  preach’d.  Which  had  the  Effed  chofe 
two  Cardinals  expeded,  on  the  King’s  Mind. 

But,  however,  this  Difappointmenc  of  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  occafion’d  by  the  publick  Recantation  df 
the  Curate  of  Sr.  Eujlacbe ,  had  no  other  ElFed  upon- 
her,  than  to  engage  her  to  take  ocher  Meafures  to  gain 
the  King  to  the  new  Religion  ;  Ihe  knew  that  his  M«J 
jelly  wifli’cl  for  nothing  more  paflionarely, .  than  the 
race  of  the  Church  :  Therefore  fhe  . took  him  on  that 
hide,  and  began  by  praifing  to  him  a  very  honed  Man, 
hid  fhe,  call’d  Philip  Melanftbon ,  whom  (he  repre¬ 
sented  to  him  as  the  mod  learned  Man  of  his  Time.* 
who,  tho*  he  condemn'd  certain  Abufes  which  had 
Deen  introduc'd  in  the  Dodrine,  Manners,  and  Dif- 
iphne  among  the  Chrifiians  of  the  latter  Centuries  j 
eeteltcd,  however,  the  Schifm  occafion’d  thereby  in 

which  he  had  put  all  in  Ufe  to  extinguiffi. 
Je  proteded  that  he  was  a  pacifick  Man,  of  a  Tweet 
eniper,  having  nothing  of  the  violent  and  impe- 
°us  Genius  of  Luther  and  Zuinglc,  whom  he  had  aU 
ays  endeavour’d  to  reconcile,  with  .themfelves,  and 
}  the  Catholicks ,  the  better  to  reftore  Peace  and 
nity  m  the  Church,  which  he  defir’d.paffionatcly'; 

hnl  °le  Sade  110  Doubt  but  cllat  i,r  f°  learned,  and  fo 
Daa  a  r11’  cou^  enter  into  a  Conference  with  the 
Pci  .  i°*  Sorbonnc,  who  thirded,  likcwifc,  after 
rh/»n  1  r  w°uld  find  fome  Means  to  procure  it  to 

tervl  •riCr  ’  anc*  t0  abob^1  a  Schifm  which  could  ex- 
v: nJ,  *  *rom  Germany  into  France,  and  caufe  in  his 

^amc  Troubles  and  Diforders  which 
rc  feen  in  Germany . 

ns  Difcourfe  prov’d  fo  perfuafive,  that  the  King 


mond,  Ly.  c.  4. 

This  Step  of  the  King  caus’d  an  inexpreffible  Joy 
throughout  the  whole  Party,  who  expeded  that  Me- 
tanRhon,  by  his  Learning,  his  Dexterity,  his  mfmu- 
atmg  Manners,  and  his  Eloquence,  could  not  mils 
gaining  entirely  the  King  to  their  Party.  Clement 
Marot,  who  was  then  the  Pott  of  the  Court,  wrote 
on  that*  Subjedl  fome  Verfes,  wherein,  infuicing  to  the 
horbowe,  he  fays  boldly,  in  his  diverting,  and  eafy 
buie,  that  none  of  thofe  Meffteurs  nos  Maitres  would 
dare  to  encounter  with  that  Dodor,  who  knew  a  great 
dea!  more  than  they.  But  the  Cardinal  of  Tour  non, 
Archbiihop  of  Lyons,  who  had  already  difconcerted 
cheir  firft  Meafures,  fruftrated  again  their  Hopes  in 
this  lecond  Occafion  ;  for  entering,  one  Morning,  the 
King  s  Chamber,  with  a  Book  in  his  Hand,  which  he 
leem  d  to  rend  with  great  Attention  ;  the  King,  fur- 
priz  d  at  that  Novelty,  afk’d  the  Cardinal  what  fine 
Book  be  was  reading ?  It  is ,  in  FaR ,  Sir,  anlwer’d  the 
Uirdmai,  a  very  fine  Book ,  fince  it  is  written  by  one  of 
the  firft  Apoftles  of  France,  the  glorious  Martyr  St. 
Irenmus,  who  govern'd  in  the  fecond  Century  my  Church 
of  Lyons,  and  whom  feveral  of  the  moR  antient ,  and 
moll  learned  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  refpcRed  as 
their  Mafter .  Therefore  1  was  reading  that  fine  Paf- 
fcige  of  his  third  Book ,  where  he  Jays ,  that  he  had 
learned  from  his  Mafter ,  St.  Poly  carp,  Life  ip  l e  of  St. 
John  the  EvangeliR ,  that  the  holy  Apoftle  being  ready 
to  enter  the  publick  Baths ,  and  bearing  that  the  Here - 
tick  Cerinthus  was  there ,  retreated  fud daily,  faying , 
with  fome  Emotion ,  to  his  Difcip/es ,  Let’s  fly,  my  dear 
Children,  and  fly  quickly,  for  Fear  we  ffiould  be  de- 
roy  d,  with  that  Enemy  of  Christ ;  fo  much  were  the 
II ere  ticks  abhorr'd  by  the  Apoftles .  This  is  what  I  was 
reading  with  Pleafurc .  But  your  Majefty  will  give  we 
Leave  to  fay,  that  it  is  with  the  greateR  Sorrows  that  I 
hear  that  you,  who,  as  the  fir R.  born  of  the  Church,  are 
its  firR  ProleRor ,  have ,  never thelefs,  call'd  near  your 
Jacred  Pcrfon  the  molt  famous  of  Luther’j  Difciplcs , 
that  implacable  Enemy  of  the  Catholick  Church,  whofc 
DoRrine  and  CouduR  he  condemns  with  fo  much  Scandal , 
and  with  the  Lofs  of  fo  many  Souls,  which  he  has  per¬ 
verted.  And  continuing  his  Difcourfe,  he  fo  well 
convinc’d  the  King,  fays  Maimbourg,  that  his  eternal 
Salvation,  the  Intcrcfl  of  his  Kingdom,  and  his  Re¬ 
putation  among  foreign  Princes,  were  at  Stake,  on  that 
Occafion,  that  the  King  revok’d,  at  that  very  Jnllanr, 
the  Leave  he  had  granted  to  Philip  MelanRhon  ;  pro- 

1  .  •  _  _  an  Oath,  that  he  would  never  de¬ 

viate  from  the  Belief  of  the  antient  Church;  com¬ 
manding,  at  die  fame  Time,  that  the  Hereticks,  a 
they  were  t  all  d,  fhould  be  profecuted,  and  punifli’d 
according  to  the  Rigour  of  the  Ordinances. 

The  Party  was  lo  irritated  at  this  fudden,  and  un- 
expeded  Refolution  of  the  King,  that  they  abandon’d 
the mfc Ives  to  thofe  Lxcefles  which  their  mod  paffion- 
ate  Hiflorians  were  forc'd  to  condemn;  for  not  con¬ 
tented  then,  as  they  had  been,  with  publifliing  fome 
Irench  and  Latin  Books,  in  Defence  of  their  Doctrine, 
they  had  a  prodigious  Number  of  Libels,  printed  irj 
Switzerland,  .full  of  Invectives  and  Menaces,  againft 
the  King,  which  they  had  affix’d,  not  only  in  the  pub¬ 
lick  Places,  and  at  the  Church- Doors,  but  Jikewile  to 
the  Gates  of  the  Louvre ,  and  even  to  the  Door  of  the 
King’s  Chamber,  in  his  Abfence,  while  he  was  at  Bloist 
That  great  Prince,  being  inform'd  of  thefe  Diforders, 
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return'd  quickly  to  Paris,  where  he  had  the  Authors, 
and  Accomplices  of  that  criminal  and  facrilegiou3  At¬ 
tempt  on  the  Royal  Majcfly,  apprehended,  and  pro¬ 
fecuted  ;  and  having,  a  few  Days  after  his  Return,  af- 
fembled  the  Clergy  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  epifcopal 
Palace,  where,  being  gone  himfelf,  accompanied  by 
his  whole  Court,  and  follow’d  by  the  chief  Magi- 
flmtes,  he  made,  from  a  Throne  e reded  for  that  Pur- 
wai  therehv'nr^.ViM  M  "S  (o  pathctick  a  Difcourfe,  that  it  drew  Tears- 

Imrn  J  E  i  ■  up0n  t0  wr,teDhimrelf  t0  M*  the  Eye.  of  all  the  AIManrs.  He  exhorted  .ha 

>  invite  him  to  come  to  Paris  to  work  in  whole  Afiembly  to  maintain  always  againft  the  Here- 

ticks, 
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ticks,  (as  he  call'd  them)  the  antient  and  true  Reli¬ 
gion  of  the  moft  Chriftian  Kings,  which  Religion  had 
fupported  for  fo  many  Centuries  the  French  Monarchy, 
which  could  never  be  deftroy’d  but  by  Herefy  ; 
protefting,  before  God,  that  if  he  knew  that  one  of 
his  Arms  fhould  be  infedted  with  that  Plague,  he 
would-  have  it  cut  off ;  and  that  if  one  of  his  Chil¬ 
dren  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  that  Impiety,  he 
would  himfelf  facrifice  him  to  the  divine  Juftice,  and 
to  his  own. 

This  Difcourfe,  pronounc'd  with  an  incredible 
Force,  by  a  King  who  was  naturally  eloquent,  was  re¬ 
ceiv'd  with  repeated  Acclamations  of  the  whole  Af- 
lembly,  who  all  protefted  that  they  would  live  and 
die  in  the  Catbolick  Religion.  From  that  Time,  the 
King  would  never  hear  thofe  new  Dodlors  mention'd; 
and  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  his  Sifter,  who  had  fo 
publickly  declar'd  herfelf  their  Protedlrefs,  reflecting 
ferioufly  on  the  Exceffes  they  had  committed,  which 
fhe  thought  could  not  proceed  from  an  apoftolical 
Zeal,  nor  from  a  fincere  Delire  of  a  Chriftian  Reform¬ 
ation,  which  muft  be  conducted  with  Meeknefs,  Mo¬ 
deration,  and  Patience,  died,  12  Years  after,  in  the 
Bofom  of  the  Roman  Catbolick  Church,  fays  Florimon 
de  Remond ,  which,  fhe  protefted,  fhe  had  never  pfe- 
tended  to  renounce. 

But  if  the  new  Do&ors,  who  had  all  fled  into 
Switzerland ,  loft  Ground  in  France ,  they  made  a  new 
Acquifltion,  foon  after,  which  made  them  Amends  in 
Parc  for  that  loft,  I  mean  of  Geneva ,  one  of  the  moft 
antient,  and  moft  celebrated  Cities  of  the  Gauls, 
which  was  once  imperial,  but  which  acknowledg’d 
then  their  Bifhop  as  a  Prince,  who  jointly  with  his 
Chapter,  with  the  four  Syndics,  ele&ed  by  the  People, 
and  the  little  and  great  Council  of  the  two  hundred, 
had  the  temporal  Government  of  the  City.  There 
William  Fare!,  the  fame  we  have  feen  fo  much  in  Fa¬ 
vour,  near  Briffonet ,  Bifhop  of  Meaux ,  was  font  by 
thofe  of  the  Canton  of  Ben: ,  to  preach  the  new  Doc¬ 
trine,  which  he  did  with  fuch  Succefs,  that  in  a  very 
fhort  Time  he  gain’d  feveral  of  the  chief  Burgefies  of 
the  City,  who,  very  well  pleas’d  with  fo  favourable  an 
Opportunity  of  recovering  their  antient  Liberty,  by 
fhaking  off,  with  the  Roman  Yoke,  that  of  their  Bi¬ 
fhop,  enter’d  into  all  the  Meafures  concerted  by  the 
new  Minifters,  for  the  Eftablifhment  of  their  Doc¬ 
trine;  who  began  here,  as  they  had  done  in  all  the 
Places  where  they  had  met  with  Encouragement,  by 
plundering  the  Churches  of  all  their  Ornaments,  de- 
ftroying  and  breaking  the  Altars  and  Images,  tho’  for 
three  or  four  Years,  fucceffively,  they  met  with  a 
ftrong  Oppofition  from  the  Part  of  the  Catholicks ,  in 
which  they  were  fupported  by  thofe  of  the  Canton  of 
Fribourg ,  who  were  Roman  Catholicks ,  and  have  re¬ 
main'd  fo  to  this  Day ;  while  the  ocher  Party  was 
countenanc’d  by  thofe  of  the  Canton  of  Bern,  who 
were  all  Zuinglians. 

Peter  de  le  Baume ,  of  the  Houfe  of  Maurevel,  in 
Bufcia,  who  was  then  Bifhop  of  Geneva ,  but  abfent, 
ran  to  the  Succour  of  his  Flock,  but  too  late.  This 
Prelate  was  fo  indolent,  that  he  us'd  to  take  but  very 
little  Care  of  the  Government  of  his  Church,  and  of 
the  City,  but  fpenc  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Life  in 
the  Country,  where  he  had  vaft  Pofieflions.  When 
he  came  to  apptufc  the  Troubles,  they  were  already 
grown  to  fuch  a  Height,  and  the  City  was  in  fuch  a 
Confufion,  that  he  foon  found  that  he  had  loft  all  his 
Authority  among  them  ;  therefore  he  quitted  Geneva , 
where  the  oppofite  Party,  growing  every  Day  more 
formidable,  it  was  rcfolv'd,  at  laft,  by  the  Council  of 
the  two  Hundred,  that  the  Catbolick  Religion  fhould 
be  aholifh’d  in  Geneva ,  as  it  had  been  at  Bern  \ 
which  was  executed  in  the  following  Manner: 

Father  James  Bernard,  Guardian  of  the  Cordeliers, 
or  Grey  Fry ars,  of  the  Convent  of  Rive,  who  had 
already  preach'd  the  new  Dodlrine  during  Lent,  had 
a  Writing,  (which  he  himfelf  carried  to  the  Chapter 
of  Sc.  Peter ,  and  to  the  Monafteries)  affix'd  to  all  the 
Corners  of  the  Streets,  and  the  Church- Doors,  con¬ 
taining  live  Propofitions,  in  Form  of  a  Thefts,  againft 
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the  Mafs,  the  real  Prefence ,  the  War  (hit  of  r«„ 
the  Invocation  of  Saints ,  the  Purgatory,  and  ^ 
naftick  Vows  ;  which  were  to  be  controverted 6 
Month's  Time,  under  him,  the  Prefident,  in  hk  r"  3 
vent.  By  the  fame  Writings,  all  Sorts  of  pcrI°n* 
were  exhorted  to  be  prefent  at  that  Difpute  with5 
Promife  that  every  Body  fhould  have  the  Libert  1 
fay  what  he  pleas’d.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  an/rL° 
Bifhop  of  Geneva ,  ftri&ly  forbad  their  Subje&s  to  h 
prefent  at  thofe  Difputes  ;  which,  notwichftandina 
were  open’d  the  30 th  of  May ,  1535,  and  ended  tt 
24 tk  of  June.  The  Council,  who  affifted  there  a 
Judges,  had  order’d  four  Secretaries  to  write  all  th S 
could  be  faid  on  either  Side,  that  the  whole  mioht  if 
examin'd  in  a  general  Affembly  of  the  Syndics ,  and  f 
the  two  Hundred  Burgeffes  of  Geneva ;  and  a  Ref° 
lution  taken  accordingly.  This  Difpute  was  itnm°' 
diately  follow'd  by  the  Marriage  of  Father  Bernard 
who,  to  convince  the  World  that  he  was  perfuadedof 
the  Truth  of  his  Propofitions,  quitted  his  monachal 
Troufers,  and  was  married  to  a  young  Girl,  Daughter 
of  a  Printer  of  Geneva  ;  to  whom,  to  i'ecure3  her 
Dowry,  he  brought  all  he  could  carry  off  from  ^ 
Convent. 


But,  however,  the  Magiftracy  of  Geneva ,  to  Aiew 
that  they  adted  in  that  important  Affair  with  a  great 
deal  of  Deliberation,  confulted  three  Months  longer 
before  they  would  conclude,  by  a  publick  A  ft,  what 
they  had  already  determin’d  in  particular.  But  at 
laft,  after  William  Far  el,  who  was  then  heard  as*  an 
Oracle,  had  bad  a  publick  Audience  in  the  great 
Council  of  the  two  Hundred,  had  declaim'd,  with 
great  Vehemency,  againft  the  Mafs ,  and  the  Praftjces 
of  the  Roman  Church,  which  he  accus'd  of  Superftk 
tion  and  Idolatry  5  it  was  concluded,  that  what  had 
been  written  on  that  Subjeft,  on  either  Side,  in  the 
Difputes  of  the  Convent  of  Rive,  fhould  be  again 
examin’d  for  the  laft:  Time,  in  the  fame  Council. 
This  was  done  during  two  Days,  after  which,  thety«- 
dics  having  fent  for  the  Auguftines,  Dominicans,  and 
Cordeliers ,  they  were  afk'd  if  they  had  any  Thing  to 
objeft  againft  the  five  Propofuions ;  to  which  they  an- 
fwer'd,  that  they  believ'd  them  heretical,  and  that 
they  were  determin’d  never  to  call  in  Queftion  what 
had  been  fo  folemnly  defin'd  by  the  Catbolick  Church, 
and  receiv’d,  Time  out  of  Mind,  by  their  Anceftors. 

But,  however,  after  the-  great  Council,  compos’d  of 
a  few  Lawyers,  Merchants,  and  Mechanicks,  had 
given  their  Opinion  on  the  five  Propofitions,  and  de¬ 
clar’d,  of  their  fupreme  Authority,  that  they  were  or¬ 
thodox,  and  the  contrary  Articles  were  nothing  clfe 
but  falfe  and  human  Traditions  againft  the  Word  of 
God  ;  they  iffu’d  out  *a  Decree,  in  1535,  by  which  it 
was  enjoin’d  to  all  Citizens  and  Inhabitants  of  Geneva, 
to  follow  the  new  Religion,  and  the  Exercife  of  the 
Roman  entirely  abolifli’d.  And  to  leave  to  Po  fieri  ty 
an  eternal  Monument  of  this  great  Event,  (which 
Maimbourg  calls  a  Revolt  againft  the  Church,  and 
their  Bifhop)  they  had  plac'd  the  Year  following,  in 
their  Town-Houfe,  an  Infcription  engraven  in  golden 
Letters,  on  a  brafs  Table,  feen  there  ever  fince,  and 
conceiv’d  in  thefe  Terms :  In  Memory  of  the  Grate 
which  God  has  done  us,  of  Jhaktng  off  the  Tokc  of  tbt 
Roman  Antichrist,  abolifh'd  his  Suporftitions,  and  reco¬ 
ver’d  our  Liberty ,  by  the  Defeat  and  Flight  of  our  Ene¬ 
mies. 

.  Therefore,  after  the  Publication  of  this  Decree,  the 
Catbolick  Clergy,  Monks,  and  Nuns,  were  oblig’d  to 

quit  the  City.  Several  Rem  on  ft  ranees  were  made  to 
the  Nuns  of  St.  Claire,  who  were  the  only  ones  in 
Geneva,  to  engage  them  to  quit  their  Veils,  and  ac¬ 
cept  thofe  offer'd  to  them  for  Hu  (bands.  The  Mi* 
nifter  Far  el  preach’d  to  them  in  their  Convent,  in  1  re- 
fence  of  the  Syndics ,  on  this  Text  of  the  Golpel,  Bx- 
urgens  Maria  abiit  in  Montana,  to  prove  to  them, 
that,  by  the  Example  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  went 
to  vifit  her  Coufin  Elizabeth  on  the  Mountains  0 
Judea,  they  ought  not  to  be  confin'd,  and  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  live  in  the  World,  nnd  marry,  as  well  as  o- 
thers;  but  ail,  except  one,  call'd  Sifter  Blaifinc>  \^’ 
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(tfted  in  the  Refoiution  of  accomplifliing  their  Vow-». 
Swore  the  Magiftrate,  very  well  edified  of  their 
I'  a„a  Virtue,  had  them  coodufted  with  Honour, 

j,»Aer  a  ftrons  EJcorte ,  to  proteft  them  agamft 
a”  i  ri1its  as  far  as  the  Bridge  of  Arve,  whence  they 
3  t oAnecy,  where  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  bad  a 

(Vf»rv  ore  par’d  for  them. 

^TJ^is  great  Revolution  invited  all  the  French ,  who 
had  the  leaft  Inclination  for  a  Change  in  Religion, 
^  Geneva ,  and,  in  Confequence  thereof,  a  vaft  Num- 
her  who’ were  afraid  to  appear  publickly  in  France , 
Ported  thither,  where  they  were  kindly  receiv'd,  be- 

fe  they  ferv’d  to  re- inn  place  the  Roman  Catholicks, 

who  had  been  expeli’d. 

It  was  in  that  fame  Year,  1536,  that  the  Famous 
John  Calvin,  (of  whom  I  muff  fpeak  at  prefent,  fince 
he  father’d  the  Doftrine  heretofore  mention’d,  and 
call’d  fince,  from  his  Name,  Calvinifm)  was  receiv’d 

in  Geneva. 

JohnCauvin,  or  Calvin,  (fays  Pa/yr.  Maf- 
far.  Spend.  ad  Ann.  1535*  Le  va£.  ann.  de  P Eglif  de 
J Floy  on.  and  Defmay ,  Vie  de  Calvin.)  was  bom  at  Noyon 
the  17  lb  of  Juh,  1509  %  his  Father  was  Gerard  Cau- 
riiu  a  Cooper  of  Pont  -  Lev  efque,  near  Noyon ;  and  his 
Mother  Jeanne  U  Franc ,  Daughter  of  a  Vintner  near 
Combray ,  who  came  to  live  at  Noyon  with  his  Son-in- 
Law  Gerard »  who  having  got  feme  Money  in  the 
Excife,  became,  at  Jaft,  Attorney  of  the  Filk  of  the 
County  of  Noyon ,  and  Secretary  of  the  Bifhoprick. 
As  John  Calvin  appear’d  to  have  a  great  deal  of  Wit, 
and  much  Inclination  to  Study,  his  Parents  fent  him 
to  Paris,  recommending  him  to  his  Uncle,  Richard 
Cauvin ,  a  Lockfmith  by  Profefllon.  This  good  Ar- 
lizav,  who  was  a  very  honeft  Man,  took  great  Care 
of  his  Nephew,  who  ftudied  the  Grammar  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  La  Marche ,  and  Philofophy  at  that  of  Mon * 
trip,  He  had  been  prefen  ted,  while  yet  but  eleven 
Years  of  Age,  to  the  Benefice  of  our  Lady  De  la  Ge - 
f ne,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Noyon  ;  and  at  eighteen  to 
ihe  Redory  of  Mart evi lie ,  which  he  permuted ,  two 
Years  after,  with  that  of  Pont-Levefque ,  near  Noyon  ; 
and,  neverchelefs,  his  Father  would  never  fuffer  that  he 
(hould  ftudy  Divinity,  but  fent  him  to  Orleans ,  to 
(tody  the  Law,  under  that  famous  ProfelTor  Peter  de 
UEtoille  *,  whence,  without  having  taken  any  Degree, 
he  went  to  Bourges,  to  hear  that  famous  Lawyer  An- 
ire  Alciat ,  who  read,  with  an  extraordinary  Con- 
courfe,  in  that  Uni verfity,  then,  the  mod  flourifhingof 
the  whole  Kingdom,  for  the  Law. 

Calvin  had  already  taken,  while  yet  at  Paris ,  fome 
Tmftwcof  the  new  Doftrine,  which  had  been  infpiiM 
to  him  by  his  Kinfman,and  Friend,  Robert  Olivetan , 
the  fame  who  flying  afterwards  into  Switzerland ,  was 
the  firft  of  all  who  tranflatcd  the  Bible  from  the  He- 
lrm\  into  French.  But  he  acquir’d  a  greater  Knovv- 
ta'ge  of  it  at  Bourges ,  by  his  intimate  Acquaintance 
wi:|i  Melchior  Wolmar.,  a  German ,  whom  the  Queen 
ot  Navarre ,  to  whom  the  King  her  Brother  had  gi¬ 
ven  the  Dutchy  of  Berry ,  and  who  fpar’d  nothing, 
%s  Bcza,  to  fill  that  Univerfity  with  learned  Men, 
hul  feat  for  from  Germany ,  to  be  Greek  Pro fefTor, 
taiich  he  under  flood  pcrfeftly  well,  a  Language  aL 
Hinfl  unknown  in  France  before  that  Time. 

IPolrnr,  who  was  a  Lutheran,  fho*  he  affefted  Ca¬ 
lm  city,  finding  in  Calvin  a  very  great  Difpofition  to 
taonc  Day  a  good  Proteflant ,  and  chat  he  had,  with 
^ great  deal  ol  Wit  and  Memory,  a  marvellous  Affi- 
Jjtay  to  Study,  taught  him  all  he  had  learn’d  of  the 
%m,Vs  of  Luther ,  and  of  Z uingle.  He  perfuaded 
npply  himfelf  entirely  to  the  Study  of  the 
wuk  Tongue,  and  he  rook  the  Pains  to  be  his  Maf- 
!fr»  henceforward  he  might  be  capable  of  read- 
Scripture,  Calvin  follow’d  his  Friend's  Ad- 
vw»  learning,  like  wife,  the  Hebrew  and  Syr  inch  j  fo 

he  ihulied,  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Law,  the  Scrip- 
l,re'  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syr  tack  Languages ; 
‘talWing  the  Science  which  was  moll  nccclTary  for 
heddiftfiick,  I  mean  Theology*,  hence  that  Dif- 
urrtce  between  him  and  Luther,  who  was  a  Do  ft  or 
n  Divinity,  and  a  very  learned  pne,  reading  with 


great  Applaufe  in  the  Univerfity  of  Wittenberg^ 
which  was  then  very  flourifhing. 

While  Calvin  was  at  Bourges ,  his  Father  died* 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Noyon ,  to  colleft  the 
Succefii  m  of  his  Father  *  where  having  fettled  all  his 
Affairs,  and  fold  bis  two  Benefices,  fays  Papyrus ,  he 
came  to  Paris ,  where,  being  yet  but  twenty  Years  of 
Age,  he  publifhed  a  beautiful  Commentary  on  the 
two  Books  of  Seneca  on  Clemency .  Having  by  that 
Work  acquired  fome  Reputation  in  Paris ,  he  began 
to  dogmatife  fecretJy,  in  private  Houfes,  and  contract¬ 
ed  a  drift  Friend fhip  with  the  Chiefs  of  thofe  whom 
he  knew  to  be  Partisans  of  the  new  Doftrine,  though 
they  all  took  Care  to  difiemble,  for  Fear  of  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Criminal ,  John  Morin ,  who  purfued  them  VI 
eg?  Armis  ;  Calvin  efcaping  very  narrowly  falling  into 
his  Hand,  which  happened  thus. 

.  ^  Maffer  of  Arts,  called  Nicholas  Cop ,  who  was 
intimate  with  Calvin ,  having  been  madeReftor  of  the 
Univerfity,  could  not  help  in  a  Sermon,  which  he 
preached  at  Che  Mathurins  on  All  Saints  Day,  ad¬ 
vancing  certain  Propofitions,  by  which  he  was  fufpeft- 
ed  to  be  of  the  new  Seft.  As  the  Thing  made  much 
Noife,  he  was  deferred  to  the  Parliament,  by  two 
Cordeliers ,  who  had  affifted  at  his  Sermon.  The 
Reftor  being  called  before  that  Augull  Affembly,  to 
account  for  that  Aftion,  he  would  go  there,  in  Cere¬ 
mony,  attended  by  his  Beadles,  &c.  but  as  he  paffed 
through  a  Street  near  the  Palace,  fome  body  was  fo 
kind  to  diffuade  him  from  proceeding  further,  and 
advifed  him  to  take  Care  of  himfelf,  lead  he 
would  be  fent  to  the  Conciergerj  j  he  followed  the 
Advice,  went  back,  and  throwing  off  his  Gown  and 
Cap,  fled  to  Bajtl,  where  his  Father,  William  Cop9 
was  born,  a  very  learned  Man,  who  having  fettled  in 
France ,  was  become  the  King’s  Pbyfic.ian.  The  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Morin ,  who  had  already  dilcovered  the  In¬ 
trigues  of  Calvin ,  and  the  fecrer  Conferences  he  had 
had  with  Cop,  his  Confident;  and  chat  he  went  in  the 
Night-Time  dogmacifing  from  Houfe  to  Houfe, 
went  himfelf,  accompanied  with  his  Satellites,  to  the 
College  of  Cardinal  Le  Moine ,  where  he  knew  Calvin 
lodged,  to  apprehend  him ;  but  Calvin,  who  had  had 
timely  Notice  of  it,  had  made  his  Efcape,  fome  fay 
through  the  Window  of  his  Chamber,  with  the  Help 
of  his  Sheets,  fo  that  when  the  Lieutenant  came  into 

the  Room,  he  found  only  the  Neff,  but  the  Bird  was 
fled. 

Calvin ,  not  finding  himfelf  fecurc  in  Paris,  after 
having  took  a  Tour  into  his  own  Country,  went  to 
Angoulefme,  near  a  Prebend,  called  Lewis  Du  Fillet, 
whom  Calvin  inftrufted  in  his  new  Doftrine,  and  ac 
whofe  Houfe  at  Claix,  he  compofed  the  greateft  Part 
ol  his  Infticution.  Du  Fillet  went  even  into  Germany 
along  with  him,  to  confer  with  the  Lutheran  Doftors* 
And  it  was  there  that  Erafmtts ,  after  he  had  heard 
Calvin  fpeak  on  thofe  Points  of  Religion,  the  moft 
controverted,  faid  to  Martin  Bitcer ,  who  had  intro¬ 
duced  him,  Fhat  he  Jaw  in  that  young  Man  grow  a 
dangerous  Plague,  which  would,  one  Day ,  cauje  a 
great  Deal  of  Dijorder  in  the  Church .  From  Germany 
Calvin  went  to  Poitier,  where  he  made  a  yy eat  Num¬ 
ber  of  new  Profelytes,  among  Perfons  0}  all  Ranks 
and  Conditions.  From  thence  he  went  to  vifit  Fabri , 
and  Roufel ,  at  Nerac,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he 
thought  Lleuf.  Morin  had  forgot  him,  but  finding 
himfelf  mifluken,  he  quitted  France  for  ever,  and 
fled  to  Baft!,  where  he  fwifhed  his  Indention  in 
French ,  which  he  dedicated  to  King  Brands  I. 

From  Bofil,  Calvin  eroded  the  Alps,  and  went  to 
Ferrara ,  with  a  Dcfign  to  gain  to  his  Party  the 
Dutchefs  Renee,  of  France,  fccond  Daughter  of 
Lewis  XU.  and  of  Queen  Anne,  of  Bretagne.  That 
Prince/s  was  pro  mi  fed  firll  to  Charles  V.  while  he 
was  but  Archduke,  and  afterwards  to  the  Elt'ftoral 
Prince  of  Brandenbourg  \  but  Francis,  her  Brother- in - 
Law,  for  fome  certain  Rcafon  of  State,  had  her  mar¬ 
ried  to  I/ercules  II.  Duke  of  Fen  nr  a,  in  the  Year 
1 528.  This  Dmchvfa  had  a  great  Deal  of  Wit  and 
Learning,  having  rendered  herfelf,  by  an  nflkluoua 
T  Application 
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Application  to  Study,  very  learned,  efpecially  in.  Phi¬ 
losophy,  in  which  (he  equalled  the  greateft  Philofo- 
phers  of  her  Time,  having,  befides,  an  inexhauftible 
Fund  of  Goodnefs,  which  made  her  compaffionate  all 
thofe  (he  thought  unjuftly  perfecuted.  This,  fays 
Florimond  de  Rcmond ,  /.  7.  made  Calvin  hope  that  he 
could  gain  her,  and  engage  her  in  his  Setft,  by  making 
her  renounce  that  of  Luihery  in  which  (he  was  known 
to  be  engaged.  The  Dutchefs,  continues  the  fame 
Author,  received  him  perfectly  well,  and  would  even 
hear  him  preach  in  her  Clofec ;  but  being  informed, 
that  he  run  the  Rifk  of  being  arrefted,  and  fent  to  the 
Inquifition,  though  he  had  took  the  Precaution  to  dif- 
guife  both  his  Name  and  Habit,  taking  the  Name 
of  Happevilley  and  the  Clerical  Habit,  he  foon  re¬ 
paired  the  Alps,  after  he  had  fucceeded  in  his  Under¬ 
taking,  and  gained  the  Dutchefs  on  his  Side.  The 
inveterate  Hatred  that  Princefs  had  conceived  againft 
the  Roman  Church  ever  fince  Pope  Julius  II.  had  em¬ 
ployed  all  Sorts  of  Arms,  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
againft  the  King  her  Father,  contributed  much  to  her 
changing  her  Religion  5  for  (he  often  ufed  to  fay,  that 
being  a  Woman  uncapable  by  the  falique  Law  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  Crown,  (he  could  not  be  revenged,  ocher- 
wife,  of  the  Pope.  The  frequent  Conferences  fhe 
had  with  Calvin  (fays  Brantofm ,  in  his  Panegyrick  of 
that  Dutchefs)  and  the  Poetry  of  Clement  Marot ,  (he 
•had  made  her  Secretary,  made  her  fo  good  a  Calvi- 
nift,  that  nothing  afterwards  could  make  her  change, 
not  even  the  repeated  Intreacies,  nor  the  Menaces  of 
her  Nephew  Henry  II.  who  engaged  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara ,  her  Hufband,  to  deprive  her  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  her  Children,  threatning  her  with  a  more  fe- 
vere  Ufage,  if  (he  continued  in  her  Obftinacy,  but 
all  this  availed  nothing  5  (or  having  retired  into 
France ,  after  the  Death  of  the  Duke,  under  the 
Reign  of  Francis  II.  in  1575,  (he  perfifted  in  her 
Opinion  to  her  Death,  which  happened  at  Montargis 
fifteen  Years  after,  where  during  the  Civil  Wars, 
fays  Sr.  Mar  the.  /.  9.  and  Brantoftn.  (he  received  all 
the  Calvinifls  fhe  could  into  her  Caftle,  and  even  ufed 
to  feed  300  of  them  every  Day. 

Moreover  Calvin ,  having  quitted  Ferrara ,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Baftl,  took  Geneva  in  his  Way,  where  Wil¬ 
liam  Far  el ,  who  knew  the  Reputarion  he  had  acquired 
among  the  French  Proceftants,  perluaded  him  to  fettle 
in  Geneva ,  to  afilft  him  in  the  Government  of  the 
Chriftian  Society,  he  had  eftablifhed.  They  divided 
between  them  both,  the  Cares  of  their  Miniftry.  Far  el 
uled  to  preach  ;  and  Calvin ,  who  had  no  Talent  to 
fpeak  in  Publick,  took  Care  to  teach  the  Theology  in 
the  Manner  he  underftood  a  Science,  he  had  never 
learned.  But  as  they  both  undertook  to  change  a 
great  many  Things,  and  they  refufed  to  conform  to 
the  Practice  of  Bern ,  which  was  to  receive  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  with  unleavened  Bread  ;  thofe  of  Bern ,  prevail¬ 
ed  fo  far  with  the  Syndics ,  already  diflatisfied  with  the 
Conduct  of  thofe  two  Minifters,  that  they  were  ba- 
nifhed  by  an  Arreft,  as  feditious  and  publick  Di- 
fturbers.  After  which  Far  el  retreated  to  Neufchatel, 
where  he  was  received  for  Minifter,  and  Calvin  to 
Strafbourg ,  near  Martin  Bucer ,  who  obtained  of  the 
Magiftratcs  for  him,  the  Right  of  Citizen,  and  Leave 
for  Building  a  Temple,  for  the  French  Refugees ,  and 
to  teach  Theology. 

There,  fays  Bcza ,  Calvin  rev i fed  his  Chriftian  In- 
ftitution,  which  he  had  often  changed,  publifhed  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epidle  to  the  Romans ,  and  by 
the  Advice  of  Marlin  Bucer ,  who  was  willing  that 
the  Mini  Hers  fhould  pradtife,  at  his  Example,  what 
they  preached  againft  Celebacy  •,  he  married  the  Wi¬ 
dow  of  an  Anahaptid,  whom  he  obliged  to  change  her 
Sedl,  to  prolefs  his  own,  He  went  afterwards  with 
Bucer ,  and  the  other  Deputies  of  Strafbourg,  to  the 
Conference  of  Wormcs ,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Ra - 
tiJbont  where  Charles  V.  had  undertook  a  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  between^  the  Catholicks  and  Lutherans.  Beza 
fays,  I  hat  (*alvin  acquired  in  thofe  Conferences,  a 
great  deal  of  Honour,  and  the  Title  of  profound  The¬ 
ologian.  1  lie  C.itholiek  Authors  pretend,  on  the 
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contrary,  that  he  muft  have  rendered  hirnfclf  equali 
odious  to  the  Catholick  and  Lutherans,  by  difrl  '  ^ 

ing,  alone,  againft  the  real  Prefence,  and  that  th" 
would  never  have  differed  him  among  them,  if  he  hi 
not  took  the  Occafion  of  leaving  the  Contemn 
firft.  This  is  what  himfelf  wrote  to  Fare l  on  th^ 
Subject.  Fame  lift  Neminem  ex  aliis  inlellexeram  T 
here,  tamen ,  fine  Fimore  Offenfionis ,  illam  localem  pi' 
fent i am  damnavi.  Crede  mihi ,  in  ejufmodi  Attiombu 

opus  eft  fortibus  Animis.  Calv.  ad.  Farel.  Epift .  j  ’ 
Though  I  had  underftood  none  of  the  others,  h0J‘ 
ever  I  have  freely,  and  without  Fear  of  offending  an 
Body,  condemned  that  local  Prefence.  Believe 
on  thofe  Occafions,  there  needs  a  bold  Genius.  ’ 

In  1541  the  Faction,  contrary  to  thofe  who  had 
expelled  Calvin  from  Geneva ,  becoming  the  moft 
powerful,  he  was  recalled  thither  by  the  Syndics  and 
Council,  who  took  the  Refolution  to  terminate' 
once,  all  the  Differences  which  caufed  fo  much  Trou. 
ble  in  their  new  Republick,  to  have  hencefonvards' 
their  Church  regulated  on  the  Form  which  Cakil 
would  be  pleafed  to  give  it  *,  which  he  complied  with 
by  eflablifhing  there,  without  the  lead  Difturbance* 
his  Docftrine  and  Difcipline,  which  were  followed 
afterwards,  by  the  French  Proteftants,  called,  fince 
Calvinifls ,  of  whom  I  muft  fpeak  now,  going,  how. 
ever,  further  back,  to  give  my  Reader  a  general  /dea 
of  Calvinifm. 

Ever  fince  the  Doftrine  of  thofe  who  firft  denied 
the  real  Prefence,  had  been  condemned  by  the  Roman 
Church,  and  retraced  by  the  Archdeacon  Bemgarius, 
who  had  been  the  firft  to  maintain  it  in  1160 5  that 
Church,  fays  Genebrard ,  enjoyed  a  profound  Peace; 
’till  80  Years  afterwards  it  was  difturbed  a-new,  lays 
Prateolus  Caftro ,  John  Paul ,  and  Perrin ,  Fiji,  fa 
Vaud.  by  another  new  Dodfcrine,  which  was  properly 
the  Origin  of  that  of  Calvin.  A  certain  Citizen  of 
Lyons ,  called  Peter  Waldo ,  or  Valdo,  who  lived  in 
the  twelfth  Century,  a  fimple  Man,  without  Learn¬ 
ing,  but  very  rich,  being  frighted  at  God’s  Judg¬ 
ments,  for  having  leen  one  of  his  Friends,  with  whom 
he  had  fupped,  die  luddenly  at  his  Feet,  after  Supper, 
took  the  Refolution  to  follow  a  Manner  of  Life,  as 
near  that  of  the  Apoftles  as  he  could.  He  had  for 
that  Purpofe  tranflated,  into  his  own  Tongue,  Part  of 
the  Scripture,  efpecially  the  New  Fefiament,  to  the 
Reading  of  which  he  applied  himfelf,  with  a  great 
Affiduity,  not  at  all  doubting,  but  as  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  God,  he  had  alfo  received  from  him  all 
the  neceftary  Lights,  to  underftand  perfectly  the 
Scripture.  And  as  he  could  not  find,  in  what  he 
read,  the  Terms  of  Mafs,  of  Pope ,  and  of  Purgatory 
he  concluded  from  thence,  that  all  thofe  Things  were 
nothing  elfe  but  falfe  Fradi lions  and  human  Invent ions-, 
and  that  the  Roman  Church,  which  approved  thole 
Things,  was  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypfe ,  and  the 
Pope  the  Antichrtft .  And  then  believing  himlelt 

called  to  the  Apoftolate,  by  a  fecret  Infpiration,  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  preach  this  Dodtrine  to  the  People;  and 
as  the  Aufterity,  Simplicity  and  Regularity  oi  his 
Life,  had  already  gained  him  a  very  great  Reputation 
in  Lyons ,  efpecially  among  the  Poor,  by  whom  nc 
was  followed  and  worihipped,  and  to  whom  he  tliun- 
buted  his  whole  Eflate  in  Alms,  which  he  gave  rL>S’j* 
larly  every  Day,  his  Opinions  were  heard  and  receiv¬ 
ed,  efpecially  by  the  common  People,  as  fo  many 
Oracles.  The  Archbifhop  himfelf  could  never  hint  ej 
him  from  preaching,  which  he  continued  to  do  l] 
after  he  had  been  excommunicated  by  Pope  "Jexa*~ 
der  III.  when  he  was  expelled  from  Lyons,  by  tl^ 
Magiftratcs,  with  all  his  Difciplcs,  who  elude  to  » 
nifii  themfelves,  rather  than  to  forfakc  him.  n( 
from  that  Time  they  were  called  Valdois ,  or  * 
or  Poor  of  Lyons .  Afterwards  they  d  if  per  led  c  ictt 
felves  throughout  all  Europe ,  to  preach  their  H°gnu  ^ 
and  gained  a  vaft  Number  of  Profelytcsv  am  11 
were  called  by  the  Names  of  the  Places,  where 
were  in  greater  Number  \  or  by  that  ol  thel1  n  ' 
famous  Preachers  \  and  by  Deri  (ion  in  Frame, 
gcois,  Picards ,  and  ArnaWfts  5  in  Germany,  IhiW* 
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•  upland,  Lollards ;  in  Italy,  Fraticelli ;  in  Flan- 
^trslurlupins  ;  and  elfewhere,  by  other  ridiculous 
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becaufe  defpis’d  every  where,  fay  the  Roman 
7 Iks  efpecially  in  France ,  where  they  were  al- 
C  ft  entirely  exterminated,  a  few  excepted,  who  re- 
^  VI  into  fome  Valleys  of  the  Alps,  near  Daupbine. 

Th  s  Doctrine,  thus  weaken’d,  and  almoft  extinft, 
1  eviv’d  200  Years  afterwards  by  Wickliff,  of  one 
olV  ind  John  Hus ,  and  Jerom  de  Prague ,  on  the 
j  \  wb0  having  pick’d  what  they  lik’d  belt  from 
'added  to  it  fomething  better  digefted,  of  their 
ir*.  .  but  in  the  following  Century  Luther  appear’d, 
°?n  Lina  far  more  learned  than  all  thefe,  form’d  the 
tthranifm,  in  Part,  of  what  he  borrow’d  from  the 
and  the  other,  and  in  Part  of  what  he  in- 
vented  himfelf,  on  the  mod  theological  Points; 

■z  concerning  original  Sin,  Grace,  Juftification, 
ini  the  Sacraments:  In  which  he  was  follow’d,  at 
frrft  by  a  great  Part  of  Germany,  and  then  deferted 
bv  ’fome,  even  by  his  principal  Difciples,  Car - 
lojlad  Zuingle*  and  CEcolampadius ,  who  became  Sa- 

C  'pjjjs  j's  [he  Genealogy  of  Calvinifm ,  fince  the  moft 
Learned  among  them  agree  that  Calvin  chofe  for 
Foundation  of  his  Religion  the  Do&rine  of  the  Vau- 
dois ;  efpecially  when  he  fays  that  there  is  nothing  elfe 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  but  Bread  and  Wine,  without  the 
real  or  local  Prefence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jefus 
Cbritt  when  he  condemns  the  Veneration  and  In¬ 
vocation  of  Saints ;  rejedts  a  vifible  Chief  of  the 
Church,  Hierarchy,  Bifhops,  Priefts,  Mafies,  Feafts, 
Images,  the  Crofs,  Benedidlions,  and  all  the  other 
Ceremonies  which  the  Catholick  Authors  pretend  to 
prove,  were  us’d  by  the  antient  Church,  and  that 
Calvinifm  form’d  on  the  Model  of  the  Vaudois ,  is  but 
a  Skeleton  of  Religion ,  having  neither  Unftion,  nor 
Ornament,  nor  any  Thing  elfe  which  could  infpire 
Piety  and  Devotion,  which  penetrating  thro’  the 
Senfes,  to  the  inmoft  Parts  of  the  Soul,  raifes  it  by  the 
Mings  vifible ,  to  the  Contemplation  of  an  invifible 
GsJi  that  Luther ,  more  reafonable  in  this  than  CaL 
via ,  has  dexteroufly  avoided  that  Extreme  ;  and  that 
Calvin  is  nothing  elfe,  with  all  his  Wit,  but  the  Dif- 
ciple  of  that  ignorant  and  illiterate  Citizen  of  Lyons , 
Fcttr  Valdo.  The  Calvinifts  fay,  in  their  Defence, 
that  Chrift  came  on  purpofe  to  abolifliall  Sorts  of  Ce¬ 
remonies,  and  to  eftablifh  among  us  a  Worfhip,  Am¬ 
ple,  cafy,  and  free  from  all  that  could  hinder  us  from 
adoring  him,  in  Spirit  and  'truth.  That  none  of  the 
Apoftles  had  better  Education  than  Peter  Valdo.  That 
before  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  they  were  all  as 
ignorant  as  he  was  ;  and  that  they  faw  no  Reafon  why 
the  divine  Scrutator  of  all  Hearts,  knowing  the  Sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  Intentions,  had  not  favour’d  him  as  much 
as  he  did  the  Apoftles,  tho*  not  perhaps  with  fo  much 
Pomp  and  Ceremony-,  fince  he  fays  himfelf,  that  he 
has  chofen  the  Infirm  of  this  World ,  to  confound  the 
Strongest.  That  Valdo* s  Conduft  was,  in  all  Things, 
agreeable  to  that  of  the  Apoftles,  and  to  the  true 
Principles  of  that  Religion  they  were  fent  to  eftablifh 
upon  Earth;  which  are,  Charity,  Humility,  Simpli¬ 
city,  and  Difintereftcdncfs;  from  which  his  very  E- 
nemies  cannot  reproach  him  with  having  ever  devi¬ 
ated:  That  for  his  Difciples  being  defpis’d  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Cbriftian  World,  they  were  not  then 
worfe  us’d  than  the  primitive  Chrifiians,  call’d  in  De- 
rilion  Nazarcnes. 

As  for  the  other  Articles  of  Religion,  thofc  relating 
(othc  Eucharifl  excepted,  Calvin  borrow'd  almoft  all 
of  them  from  Luther  ;  as  thofe  concerning  Free-will, 
which  he  deftroys  ?,  the  Grace  of  God,  which,  in  his 
Opinion,  has  always  its  Effcbl  on  Man ,  and  conquers 
tho  Will  by  an  ab folate  Neccjfity  ;  the  Juftification  by 
faith  alone  ;  the  Juft  ice  of  Christy  which  is  imputed 
to  Us\  the  good  Works,  without  any  Merit  before 
God\  the  Sacraments,  which  he  reduces  to  two,  and 
'J'lbch .  he  divefts  of  the  Power  of  conferring  Grace ; 
the  which,  in  his  Sentiments,  con  fills  in  a  ctr- 
l(dn  Certitude  that  we  fie  all  be  faved ;  the  Impofiibility 
cf  God's  Commandments  \  the  Inutility  and  Nullity  of 


of  Bapt,rm  c«*pted  ;  and  fevetal  other 
lucft  I  hings,  which  he  extracted  from  the  Books  of 

flutter,  to  make  Part  of  his  Inftitution  ;  tho’  he  ad- 
e  to  it  feveral  Articles  of  his  own  Invention,  viz. 
tnat  Fatih  is  always  attended  with  Doubts  and  here - 
uity,  n  it,  1  g.  c.  2.  that  Faith  and  Grace  can 
never  be  loft.  Harm,  in  Mat.  xiii.  20.  that  the  eternal 
Lather  does  not  beget  continually  his  Son ,  Inftit.  1.  3.  c. 

7*  Para§^  9>  1  x>  12.  that  the  Son  has  not  bis  Fife  nee 

W  KFaih}er' nor  the  Holy  Ghoft  from  the  Father  and 

tZl  j  1  3)  C-J3'  thac  Chri§i  has  merited  nothing 
regar  to  the  Judgment  of  God,  and  was  afraid  of 
not  being  faved,  Inftit.  I.  2.  c.  i7.  1.  3.  c.  A.  lJ. 

if  m  t-  J  J  God  has  created  the  greatest  Part 
of  Mankind  to  damn  them ,  not  becaufe  they  have  deferv'd 

C™L"?  hut  becaufe  h  is  his  Mil  to  do  it, 
having  forefeen  their  Damnation  ;  but  in  Confequcnce 

P  >  havkln?  d  it,  before  he  forefow  their 

A  rfn  ’  wl?Icl?  de.^r°ys  entirely,  fay  the  Catholick 
Authors,  the  juft  Idea  we  ought  to  have  of  God,  and 
leads  us  to  Atheifm.  ’ 

rh.f  VC0/nCernjnJ  £he  EuchaHff>  every  Body  knows 
that  Calvin  differs  widely  from  Luther ,  who  has  al- 

ways  maintain’d,  that  according  to  thefe  Words  of 

fejus  thrift,  accipite  manducale ,  hoc  eft  corpus 

meum  quod  pro  vobis  tradetur ,  that  Body  is  really 

prelent  in  the  Sacrament,  againft  all  the  Sacramen - 

fairs,  who  will  have  him  there  only  in  Figure ;  which 

Opinion  Calvin  borrow’d  from  Zuingle  and  CEcolam - 

£ '  »  at  the  fame  Time,  he  pretends  to  fay  a 

quite  different  Thing  5  for  after  he  has  often  repeated* 
tnat  /^/Sacrament  is  not  a  fimple  Figure,  without  Ef¬ 
fect  ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  by  Thought,  and  hnagina- 

fV:  hl  a  lively  Reprefentation  of  the  Death  of  Jo- 
jus  thrift  we  receive  his  Body ,  but  that  it  is  by  the 

J  pi  ritual  Mouth  of  the  Faith,  which  has  the  Virtue  to 
give  us  really  that  facred  Body,  and  to  apply  him  to  our 
houls  for  their  Nmrijhment ,  In  ft.  1.  4.  c.  9.  Whence, 
ay  the  Roman  Catholicks,  it  appears,  that  he  fays  no¬ 
thing  by  thefe  new  Exprefiions,  but  what  the  Sacra- 
mentairs  had  Paid  purely  and  Amply,  and  that  he 
throws  himfelf  into  an  Embarrafs,  whence  ’tis  impof- 
fible  he  fhould  extricate  himfelf.  For,  continue  thev, 
fince  he  maintains  always,  that  Cbrift  is  no  where  elfe 
but  in  Heaven  ;  hence  it  manifeftly  follows, that  Faith, 
let  it  be  ever  fo  efficacious,  cannot  place  the  Body  of 
Chrift  really  in  chofe  who  receive  the  Sacrament,  and 
that  it  makes  them  only  believe  they  receive  it  in  Me¬ 
mory  of  the  Pafiion  of  our  Saviour,  who  died  for  us, 
and  that  he  vivifies  and  nourifhes  lpiricually  our  Souls 
by  his  Grace,  and  his  Spirit;  which  is  fo  clear,  and  fo 
true,  that  in  the  very  Place  where  Calvin  fays,  with 
fo  many  pompous  Exprefiions,  thac  Chrift  gives  him¬ 
felf  to  us,  by  Faith ,  but  really  in  the  Sacrament ;  he  is 
forc'd  to  confefs,  in  formal  Terms,  that  it  is  by  com¬ 
municating  to  us  his  Spirit  and  Life,  tho’  his  Flefii 
does  not  enter  within  us ;  Proprium  in  nos  vitam  dif - 
futtdere,  quamvis  in  nos  non  ingrediatur  Caro  Chrijii i 
Inftit.  1.  4,  c.  9.  §  32.  Therefore,  conclude  they, 
Calvin,  who  is  fo  ofien  reprefented  by  his  Parti  fa  ns  as 
an  extraordinary  Man  for  Wit  and  Learning,  is  but 
an  able  Copift,  who  has  pyrated  all  v  hat  the  other 
Hereticks  had  faid  before  him;  and  fhut  his  Inftitu¬ 
tion,  efteem’d  by  them  a  great  Work,  moft  pro¬ 
perly  but  a  Collection  of  what  he  has  chofe  out  of 
the  Writings  of  Luther ,  Melon fihon,  Zuingle,  and  (E- 
colampadius.  They  confefs,  however,  that  if  he  had 
not  fo  great  a  Capacity  as  Luther ,  he  is  far  more  po¬ 
lite,  and  gives  to  his  Latin  Writings  a  far  more  de¬ 
licate  and  fine  Turn,  which  arc  full  0/  Wit  and  Viva¬ 
city  ;  tho'  he  is  as  fiery  as  Luther  when  he  is  angry* 
This  is  the  Syftem  of  Calvinifm  for  the  Dogma's. 

As  for  the  Difciplinc,  he  regulated  his  Authority 
very  nearly  in  the  fame  Manner  'tis  feen  at  prefen t  a- 
mong  his  Difciples,  by  cftablifiiing  Conliftories,  Sy¬ 
nods,  Elders,  Deacons,  the  Form  of  Prayers  and 
Sermons,  and  the  Manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  of  ad  in  in  ift  ring  Baptifm,  and  of  burying  the 
Dead , 
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In  this  Manner,  fay  again  the  Roman  Catholic  ks, 
Calvin  made  himfelf  Pope  of  Geneva ,  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  deftroy  the  Authority  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  and  finding  Fault  with  a  Power  which  he  u- 
furp’d  himfelf  j  fince  by  his  lnduftry,  Dexterity,  and 
continual  Application  to  the  Fun&ions  of  his  Office, 
and  other  Affairs,  he  acquir’d  foon  fo  great  a  Reputa¬ 
tion,  and  fo  much  Credit  and  Authority,  not  only  in 
the  Confiftory,  but  Hkewife  in  the  Council,  that  no¬ 
thing  was  tranfa&ed  there  without  his  Advice.  What 
contributed  to  render  him  (till  more  powerful,  was, 
the  great  Concoorfe  of  Foreigners,  efpecially  French , 
who  flock’d  to  Geneva >  among  whom  was  a  great 
Number  of  very  learned  Men ,  moft  Fryars  and 
Monks,  who  had  deferred  their  Monaftery  under  the 
fpecious  Pretence  of  Religion,  tho*,  in  Reality,  for  a 
Petticoat.  They  all  profefs’d  a  great  Attachment  for 
Calvin,  as  their  Protestor,  who,  in  Gratitude,  us’d  to 
take  Care  of  their  Ejlablijhment,  and  that  no  Injuftice 
fhould  be  done  to  them.  For  having  difeover’d  that 
one  of  the  moft  Apparents  of  Geneva ,  call’d  Amy 
Perrin ,  who  had  been  formerly  Captain-General,  had 
confpir’d  againft  the  French ,  fo  far  as  to  be  fufpedted 
of  having  undertook  to  have  them  all  maflacred, 
Calvin  had  him  condemn’d  to  Death.  This  noble 
A6tion  render’d  him  ftill  more  abfoluce,  and  more 
dreaded  at  Geneva ,  whence  he  extended  his  Care  as 
far  as  France ,  fending  thither  fome  Minifters  he  had 
form’d  himfelf,  to  eftablifh  and  regulate,  according  to 
his  Difcipline,  the  new  Calvinifi  Churches  they  had 
eftablifh’d  in  feveral  of  the  bell  Cities  and  Towns  of 
that  Kingdom. 

But,  however,  they  were  oblig’d,  by  the  Severity 
oF  the  Arrefts ,  ifiu’d  continually  againft  them,  to 
preach  and  pray  fecretly,  till  after  the  Fight  of  Sc. 
Quintin,  in  1557,  where  Henry  II,  King  of  France , 
having  been  worded,  they  thought  he  had  fomething 
elfe  to  mind,  than  the  Affairs  of  Religion,  and  there¬ 
fore  affembled  publicldy  at  Noon-Day,  in  the  moft 
frequented  Streets  of  Paris ,  and  in  a  Place  call’d  Le 
Pre-aux-Clercs,  to  fign  the  Pfalms  of  Clement  Marot, 
whom  I  have  already  mention’d,  who  was  very  famous 
among  them. 

This  Marot ,  fays  Florimond  de  Remond ,  /.  8.  c.  16. 
was  born  at  Cohort,  and  in  fome  meafurc  a  Poet,  the 
befl,  and  moft  polite  of  his  Time,  where  Poiicenefs 
was  not  much  in  Vogue.  With  this  Talent,  he  in¬ 
gratiated  himfelf  with  Francis  I,  to  whom  he  was 
made  Valet  de  Chambre  \  but  as  he  was  one  of  the 
firft  who  embrac’d  the  new  Dodtrine,  and  he  faw  that 
the  King  his  Mafter  fpar’d  no  Body  on  chat  Subjedt, 
afraid  of  being  arrefted,  he  fled  into  Bern ,  and  from 
thence  to  Ferrara ,  near  the  Dutchefs  Renee .  Some 
Time  afterwards  that  Princefs,  at  his  Intreaties,  ma¬ 
nag’d  his  Peace,  and  obtain’d  his  Return  from  the 
King,  He  then  came  back  to  Court,  where,  to  dif¬ 
en  gage  the  Word  of  the  Dutchefs,  he  follow’d  the 
Advice  of  Vat  able ,  Regius  Prof  e/for  of  the  Hebrew 
Tongue,  who  pcrfuadetl  him  to  employ  his  Wit,  and 
the  Talent  he  had  for  Poetry,  to  tranflate  the  Pfalms, 
which  he  offer'd  to  interpret  to  him,  from  the  He¬ 
brew  into  French .  Marot  tranflated,  at  Paris,  in 
1558,  bis  firft  thirty  Pfalms,  which,  fpeaking  with¬ 
out  Prejudice,  or  Partiality,  are  very  ill  done,  and 
not  at  all  conformable  to  the  original  Hebrew.  They 
were  no  fooner  publifh’d,  but  the  Faculty  of  Theo¬ 
logy  reprefen ted  to  the  King,  that  nothing  was  more 
dangerous  than  that  Burle/que ,  and  inaccurate  Tran- 
flation  ;  which  Renionftrance  oblig'd  Marot  to  quit 
once  more  Paris ,  and  to  fly  to  Geneva,  near  his  old 
Friend  Calvin ,  who  made  him  tranflate  twenty  other 
Pfalms,  which  he  did  in  the  fame  Manner  he  had  done 
the  firft  thirty  at  Paris. 

This,  however,  prov'd  of  no  Service  to  him  \  for 
tho'  he  had  often  read,  and  meditated  the  Pfalms,  we 
learn  from  the  Ecclcfiaflical  Hiftory  of  the  Reform’d 
Churches,  A  1.  from  Cayer's  Formula ,  and  irom  Flo - 
rim.  de  Rem,  A  8,  c.  18.  that  following  his  former  li¬ 
centious  Life,  and  having  debauch’d  the  Wife  of  his 
landlord,  which  at  Geneva  was  4  Crime  punifhablc 


with  Death,  Calvin ,  by  his  Credit,  had  rhat  Pnn>* 
mem  chang’d  into  a  whipping  Bout  thro*  the  Sr 
of  Geneva  ;  after  which,  Marot  went  to  hid*  k; ,! is. 
beyond  the  Alps,  in  Piedmont,  where  he  died  a 
Years,  and  a  good  Calvin  if}.  1  *»ec* 

_  Thefe  were  the  Pfalms,  fang,  then,  by  the  r  / 
vinifts  ;  to  which  Beza  added  the  reft  of  the  Pf  j 
and  which  were  fee  to  Mufick  by  the  beft  Maftt/**7, 
thofe  Times,  fays  Gcdeau,  Bilbop  of  Vance  • 
very  bad  ones,  lays  Maimbcttrg .  3  ®  ^ 

The  Calvin  i/m,  who  had  been  confin’d,  at  flri>  • 

Paris,  to  the  common  People,  began  foon  tom’ll! 
confiderable  Progrefs  among  the  Quality;  ande 
Perfons  of  the  firft  Rank,  who  would  not  appear 
lickly  Calvinifts ,  for  Fear  of  difobliging  the" Kina' 
a  few  excepted,  who  declar’d  publlckiy  their 
Belief.  The  moft  confiderable  among  thofe  who d ^ 
clar’d  themfelves  publicity,  was  the  Lord  Dandeh 
Brother  of  the  Admiral  de  Coligny ,  and  Colonel  of  th’ 
French  Infantry  5  a  Hero  who  had  Ihew’d  his 
ordinary  Valour  and  Courage,  and  had  render’d  fianaj 
Services  on  all  the  Occafions  he  had  been  en^'d  fo 
La  Popl'tniere ,  A  5.  Lhuanus,  Dupleix,  and  Mezem 
fay,  that  the  Cardinal  De  Granvell ,  in  a  Conference 
he  had  with  the  Cardinal  De  Loraine ,  for  a  Project  of 
Peace  between  the  two  Crowns,  faid  to  him,  amono- 
other  Things,  to  convince  him  of  the  Neceffity  of 
that  Peace,  that  the  Calvin ifm ,  which  began  to  infu 
nuate  itfelf  into  Flanders ,  was  not  only  amonothe 
Populace  in  France ,  as  before ;  but  that  it  begun, 
likewife,  to  be  introduc’d  among  the  Nobility:  And 
for  Proof  of  it,  he  produc'd  a  Letter  of  D'Andckt ’« 
to  his  Brother  the  Admiral,  Prifoner  in  the  Low 
Countries  ever  fincc  the  Fight  of  St.  Quin! in •,  with 
which  he  had  fe»t  him  fome  Books  printed  at  Gencv. 1, 
to  chear  him  up  during  his  Imprifonmenf  TheCar. 
din.d  De  Loraine ,  who  luted  the  Coligni's ,  Cahinif.s 
or  r.ou  inform’d  r!;e  King  of  it,  who  heard,  be  fide?, 
at  the  lame  Time,  that  D'Andslot,  in  his  journey  to 
Britanny,  where  he  had  been,  to  fee  the  Efhteof  his 
Wife,  had  Calvin  ifm  preach’d  in  his  Houfe,  where 
every  Body  was  admitted,  without  Diftinttion. 

The  King,  who  lov’d  D'Andelot,  whom  he  had 
brought  up,  order’d  the  Cardinal  De  Cbotillm,  his 
Brother,  and  his  Coufln  the  Lord  Francis  of  Msnl- 
morency ,  the  Admiral’s  elcleft  Son,  to  engage  him, 
when  his  Majcfty  fhould  examine  him  concerning  his 
Belief,  to  (peak  well  of  the  Mats ;  for  the  two  Words 
which  diftinguifh’d  the  Catholich  from  the  Calvinijls, 
was  Ma/s,  on  one  Side ;  and  Pre/che,  or  Sermon,  on 
the  other :  But  all  they  could  do  could  never  prevail 
upon  him  to  have,  at  leaft,  that  Com ptaifance  for  his 
Mafter  5  fo  that  when  the  King,  who  was  then  at 
Monreaux ,  where  lie  had  him  fent  for,  alkM  him,  al¬ 
ter  he  had  firft  fpoke  to  him  as  the  moft  lender 
Friend,  what  he  believ’d  of  the  Mafs  5  he  anfwerM 
haughtily,  that  he  thought  it  an  abominable  hrcenl’m 
of  Men.  So  difagreeable  and  unexpe£tcd  an  Anlwer, 
furpriz’d  and  embarrafs’d  the  King  fo  much,  that  tho* 
he  was  not  naturally  paffionace,  he  had  D'Andclct 
turn’d  out,  protefting,  at  the  fame  Time,  that  if  he 
had  not  the  Honour  of  being  his  Eleve,  he  would  rim. 
him  thro’  with  his  Sword  ;  and  then  lent  him  Prifoner 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Bilbop  of  Mennx  \  from  whence 
he  was  remov’d  to  the  Cafllc  of  Melnn,  and  form 
Time  after  fet  at  Liberty,  upon  his  having  contented 
fprefs’d  by  the  important  Solicitations  of  hk  Friends, 
and  mov’d  by  the  Tears  of  his  Wife)  that  Mafs  fhould 
be  faid  before  him. 

Very  near  the  fame  Time,  the  Cahinijls gain’d  ifl 
their  Party  James  Paul  Spifvne ,  a  Man  oi  Oddity, 
of  a  great  deal  of  Wit,  Learning,  and.  Experience, 

and  very  dextrous  in  the  Management  of  the  mod  in¬ 
tricate  Affairs ;  who  had  been  Chancellor  10  the  Queen, 

.1  <  1  1 
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Counfellor  and  Prefidenr  to  the  Anqn/ls,  M-dler  01 
the  Rcqucjls,  and  at  la  ft  Bifhopof  A 1  evert-  We  fun  , 
in  Gallia 

-  V  £  /  r  /  »  T  *  -  -  JL  m3  a. 

■Mil 

l  to 


ia  Chriflinno,  that  Spifvne  dung’d  his  Kelt 
gion  to  marry  a  beautiful  Calvinifl  Lady,  wichwhou 
he  was  pafllonntely  in  Love  *  So  that  being dderr  d  t( 
Jtifticc,  and  afraid  of  being  arrefted,  he  Ikd,  f1'* 
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7  popHniere,  l  5.  to  Geneva ,  where  Calvin,  and 
1  0 Lnory,  who  thought  to  have  made  a  great 
C  nqueft  over  the  Catbolicks  by  the  Defertion  of  a 
Perfon  of  that  Confequence,  received  him  with  open 
Arms  made  him  a  Citizen  of  Geneva ,  and  gave  him 
A  honourable  Poft  in  the  Council  of  the  two  hundred. 
And  as  the  Civil  War  began  fome  Time  after  in 
France,  Calvin,  fays  Sponde  Hift.  Genev.  L  3.  having 
made  him,  of  a  Bifhop,  a  Minifter,  fent  him  to  Orleans, 
near  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who,  knowing  his  Capacity, 
employed  him  in  fomething  elfe,  befides  preaching. 
For  W  fent  him  to  the  Diet  of  Francfort ,  to  juftify 
the  Arms  which  the  Calvinifls  had  taken  again  It  their 
Sovereign,  and  to  afk  the  Emperor  Ferdinand ,  and 
the  other  Princes  of  the  Empire  for  Succours,  which 
he  could  not  obtain.  After  this  fruitlefs  Expedition, 
Spifame,  being  returned  to  Geneva ,  he  was  fufpeded 
to  have  endeavoured  to  betray  the  Party,  fays  Sponde , 
l  3.  and  to  have  negotiated,  under  Hand,  his  Peace 
with  the  Catholick  Church.  Therefore  as  it  was  de¬ 
termined,  that  he  ihould  be  made  away  with,  he  was 
accufed,  either  juftiy  or  falfly,  of  having  made  a  falfe 
Contr aft,  and  falfe  Seals,  on  which  he  was  cried  and 
condemned  to  be  beheaded,  which  Sentence  was  exe¬ 
cuted  upon  him,  on  the  Scaffold,  fays  a  Calvinift 
Writer ;  he  appeared  very  penitent,  and  made  a  very 
fine  and  moving  Speech  to  the  People.  The  Roman 
Catholick  Authors,  who  have  mentioned  this  unhappy 
CataOrophe,  imagine,  that  he  repented  then  of  having 
deferted,  with  fo  much  Scandal,  the  Catholick  Reli¬ 
gion;  and  that  he  made  a  publick  Abjuration  at  his 
Death.  This  happened  in  1559. 

in  the  fame  Year,  the  Peace  being  concluded  at 
Catena ,  Cambrefis ,  the  King,  confidering  that  Calvi- 
nifffl  had  considerably  gained  Ground  in  his  King¬ 
dom,  during  the  Jaft  War,  and  being  informed  that 
the  Ed ifts  he  had  made  againft:  it  were  fo  far  neglect¬ 
ed, .-that  even  fome  Members  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  had  turned  Calvinifls ,  as  it  had  appeared  in  the 
Mercurial  after  Eafler,  he  formed  the  Refolution, 
fays  La  PopHniere,  l.  5.  Mezeray ,  and  Dupleix,  to 
be  in  Perfon,  at  that  which  was  to  be  held  the  joth 
of  June,  in  the  Convent  of  the  Auguftins,  where  he 
went,  accompanied  by  the  Princes,  Cardinals,  Con- 
ftable.  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  other  Grandees  of 
the  Kingdom.  After  he  had  declared  in  few  Words 
his  Defign  of  reftoring  the  Peace  to  the  Church,  as 
he  had  done  to  his  Kingdom,  the  Cardinal  of  Sens, 
Bcrlrandi,  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  informed  the  Com¬ 
pany  by  his  Orders,  chat  he  would  have  the  Delibe¬ 
ration,  began  by  the  Article  of  the  Mercurial  on 
the  Fad-  of  Religion,  continued  ;  and  that  every  Bo¬ 
dy,  in  Order,  fhould  give  freely  his  Opinion  in  his 
Prd'ence ;  which  was  done  accordingly,  and  the 
grcattfl  Part  agreed  among  themfclves,  by  being  of 
Opinion  that  the  King  fhould  procure,  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  the  Convocation  of  a  general  Council,  to  ap- 
peafe  the  Troubles  wherewith  the  Church  was  agitated. 
Nothing,  f.iy  the  Catholick  Authors,  appeared  more 
Jttil  and  reafonable  than  this  Advice,  which  was  but  a 
Repetition  of  the  fecond  Article  of  Peace,  by  which 
•the  two  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  obliged  themfelves 
to  unite  together,  for  the  Convocation  of  a  Council, 
which  fhould  terminate  the  Differences  in  religious 
Mutters.  But  there  was  afterwards  a  great  Variety  of 
Opinions;  for  the  one  were  for  proceeding  in  the 
Interval,  according  to  the  King’s  [mention,  and  in 

I  I  .  Rigour  of  the  Etli<5ls  and  Ordinances  againft 
oil  thole,  who  fliould  continue  to  maintain  a  Dodrine 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Catholick  Church.  The 
i  nncipal  among  thefe,  were  the  firft  Prefulent,  G tiles 
u  Maijlrc ,  ami  the  Prefidcnts  De  llarlay,  Seguier, 
Andre,  and  Mynard ,  one  of  the  moft  inveterate 
fS'inlt  the  Calvinifls ,•  and  who  mortally  hated  them. 
J!e  otjK;rs  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
,ilns>  in  Hided  by  the  Ed  ids,  which  were  too  rigo- 
,0llS  fhould  be  mitigated;  and  fome  were  of  Opi- 
Illon»  that  ’till  the  Opening  of  a  future  free  Council, 
Mtonly  the  Execution  of  the  Ed  ids  againft  thofe 
ca  led  Ucrcticks  fliould  be  fufpended  ;  but  they  could 
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not,  likewife,  help  /hewing  that  they  were  Calvinifls 
themfelves.  Thefe  were  the  Prefident  Du  Ferrier, 
and  the  Counfellors  Anthony  Fumee,  Nicole  Du  Val , 
Claudius  Vi  ole,  Euftachius  de  la  Porte,  Lewis  duFaur , 
and  Anne  du  Bourg ,  who  declared  himfelf  more 
openly  than  all  the  Reft,  and  fpoke  more  like  a  Mi- 

mlter,  inveterate  againft  the  Mafs,  and  the  Pope, 
than  like  a  Counfellor. 

The  King,  full  of  Indignation,  againfi.  thefe  Lift, 

e*^at^  C^at  knowing  the  Difpofuion  of  the 
Minds  in  his  Parliament,  he  would  likewife  know 
very  well  how  to  reward  the  good,  and  punifh  the 
bad  ones,  had,  immediately,  the  Counfellors  Du 
raur,  and  Du  Bourg  feifed  and  carried  to  the  Baft 
tile-,  and,  foon  afterwards,  ordered  that  the  fix 
others  fhould  be  treated  in  the  lame  Manner;  but 
none  but  three  could  be  arrefted,  who  were  taken  in 

their  Houfes,  viz.  Fumee ,  De  la  Porte ,  and  Du  Faur , 
the  three  others  being  fled. 

The  Parliament  foon  after  made  the  nece/Tary  Pre¬ 
parations  for  the  Trial  of  thofe  Prifor.ers,  but  before 
]t  could  be  ended,  the  Kingamidft  the  Publick  Re- 
J-cmgs,  made  for  the  Marriages  of  his  Daughter  and 
Si/ter,  received  the  29th  of  June  1 559,  in  a  Turna- 
rnent,  that  fatal  Blow,  of  a  Splinter  of  a  Lance, 
which  Montgomery  gave  him,  fome  fay  with,  and 
iome  without  a  premeditated  Defign,  into  the  Right 
Lye,  and  of  which  he  died  the  10th  o i  July,  in  the 
p  .  Year  of  his  Reign,  and  the  43d  of  his  Age;  a 
Pnnce  of  an  excellent  Temper,  extraordinary  Bounty, 
Clemency,  affable,  liberal,  juft,  and  paftionate  for 
the  true  Glory,  encouraging  and  chcrifhing  Men  of 
Letters,  and  of  an  extraordinary  Merit,  brave,  very 
dexterous  in  all  Sorts  of  honeft  Exercifes,  happy  in 
War,  covered  with  Glory,  for  his  noble  A<5lions, 
and  the  Conquefts  he  had  made,  as  well  by  himfelf, 
as  by  his  Lieutenants,  in  Flanders ,  Luxembourg,  Lo¬ 
rain,  Germany,  Piedmont.,  Ttfcany,  in  the  Ifiand  of 
Corftca,  and  triumphed  over  all  the  confederated 
Forces,  of  England ,  Spain ,  the  Low-Countries,  and 
the  Empire,  all  united  againft  him,  having  himfelf 
alone,  and  with  main  Force,  before  Mentz,  and  at 
the  Battle  of  Renly ,  flopp’d  the  impetuous  Courfe  of 
Charles  the  5 th's  Fortune. 

The  Calvinifls  thought,  that  after  the  King’s 
Death,  the  Government  would  be  fo  weak  under  a 
young  King  of  15  Years  old,  that  he  would  be  afraid 
to  purlue  them,  and  to  irritate  a  Party,  rendered  fo 
powerful  by  the  Multitude,  and  fo  formidable  by  the 
Quality  of  thofe  who  had  entered  into  it,  and  who  were 
known  capable,  fays  the  Catholick  Authors,  to  under¬ 
take  any  Filing.  They  were  then  fo  little  afraid  of 
theluperior  Powers,  that  the  Queen  Mother,  Catha¬ 
rine,  found  on  her  Toilett  fome  Letters;  and  Writ¬ 
ings  were  publifiied,  by  which  they  threatened  her 
openly  to  ruin  her,  if  file  refufed  to  fet  the  Pri  loners 
at  Liberty.  The  lame  Authors  pretend,  that  file  was 
even  informed  of  aConfpiracy  formed  by  th uCalvinifts, 
to  free  them  by  Force,  by  letting  Fire  to  feveral 
Quarters  of  Paris .  But  as  thofe  who  were  at  the 
Helm,  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  thofe  Menaces, 
and  had  cook  Care  to  provide  for  the  publick  Security, 
the  Trial,  begun  againft  thofe  Frifoners  in  the  Baft  i/e, 
was  purfued  with  Vigour.  It  happened  that  the 
Twelfth  of  December,  Anthony  My  Hard,  PreftJ cut  an 
Mcrticr,  born  at  Gannat  in  Bourbonnois,  a  Man  of  a 
rare  Meric,  and  declared  Enemy  of  the  Calvinifls ,  as 
he  was  returning  from  the  Palace  on  his  Mule,  was 
fiiot  by  Afiaftins,  near  his  Houfe  in  the  old  Street  of 
the  Temple .  Captain  Stuart,  who  pretended  to  be 
Kin  to  the  then  leigning  Queen,  the  unhappy  Mary 
Stuart,  was  fufpe died  ot  that  Murder,  which  he  al¬ 
ways  denied  with  great  Conflancy  and  Refolution, 
even  amidft  the  excruciating  Torments  of  the  ordinary, 
and  extraordinary  Torture. 

This  Murder,  far  from  intimidating  thofe  at  the 
Helm,  made  them  refolve  to  have  the  Sentence  exe¬ 
cuted,  pronounced  againft  Anne  dti  Bourg,  who  wan 

hanged,  and  burnt  in  the  Place  of  Grcvc,  the  23d  of 
December ,  1559. 

5  El  However 
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However ,  Calvinifm ,  under  the  Reigns  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  was  but  yet,  as  it  were,  in 
its  Infancy,  without  a  Head,  Condu<fl,  Forces,  or 
Anns,  to  oppofe  the  Powers  who  had  refolved  to 
fupprefs  it :  But  it  being  parted  from  one  Extremity 
to  the  other,  under  that  of  Francis  II.  it  became  foon 
a  great  and  formidable  Party,  formed  of  the  Divifion 
and  Quarrels  of  two  others,  who  declared  Toon, 
openly,  againft  each  ocher. 

There  were  then  in  France  two  very  illu fbrious 
Houfes,  who,  after  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  obtained 
the  firft  Rank,  and  excelled  all  others  for  Nobility, 
Favour,  Credit,  Power,  Honour,  and  Authority ; 
•viz.  the  Houfe  of  Guife,  and  that  of  Montmorency . 
The  Chief  of  this  was  the  famous  Anne  of  Montmorency , 
Conftable  of  France ,  and  Grand- Matter  of  the  King’s 
Houfhold,  a  Perfon  of  a  confummate  Wifdom,  and 
Experience  in  War,  as  well  as  in  the  Cabinet,  and  who 
to  the  Glory  of  his  Anceflors,  honoured  Time  out  of 
Mind,  with  the  glorious  Title  of  Firft  Cbriftian ,  and 
Firft  Cbriftian  Baron  of  France  *  See.  joined.  That  he 
had  acquired  in  the  Service  of  the  Kings  his  Matters, 
who  had  always  dittinguifhed  him  by  fome  particular 
Marks  of  their  Favour  and  Confidence  ;  and  what 
rendered  him  ii ill  more  cunfidi  rable  is,  That  his 
great  Merit  which  had  gained  him  the  Refpefr  and 
Veneration  of  the  whole  Court,  at  his  Age  of  very 
near  72  Years,  was  fupported  by  the  rare  Qualities  of 
his  five  Sons,  all  very  brave  Men,  and  of  the  three 
Brothers  Colignis  his  Nephews,  Sons  of  his  Sitter  Lou - 
ifa  of  Montmorency,  viz  Odet ,  Cardinal  of  Cbatillon , 
Gafpar  De  Coligny ,  Admiral  of  France ,  and  Francis 
jy Andcloi,  Colonel  of  the  Breach  Infantry,  all  three 
perfectly  united  and  tlleemed,  efpecialJy  among  the 
Nobility  and  Soldiers,  as  brave,  couragious  and  in¬ 
trepid. 

The  Houle  of  Gnife  was  ettablifhed  in  France  by 
Claudius  of  Lorain ,  a  younger  Son  of  Duke  Rene, 
and  Bro*her  of  Duke  Anthony,  who  having  received 
lor  his  Appennsge  the  large  Pofieffions  the  Duke  had 
•in  France ,  el  penally  the  Earldom  of  Gnife,  eredled 
•lince  into  a  Dutchy,  he  came  into  the  Kingdom  under 
Lev: is  XII.  and  dtfrrved  by  his  fignal  Services,  much 
jnore  than  by  his  Birth,  to  marry  Antonia  of  Bourbon , 
Daughter  of  Francis ,  Earl  of  Ver.dofme,  and  Aunt  to 
Anthony  King  o ['Navarre,  and  to  Lewis ,  Prince  of 
Conde.  This  Princefs  proved  the  flrongeft  Support  of 
his  Houfe,  by  prefen  ting  him  with  fix  brave  Princes, 
toe  fu!  es  four  Prince  lies,  the  eldert  of  whom,  Mary  of 
Lorain,  had  the  Honour  to  marry  James  V.  King  of 
Sec l jr,d,  *>[  whom  /he  had  Mary  Stuart ,  afterwards 
Queen  of  France.  But  as  the  Duke  and  the  Con- 
llahle  divided  between  them  the  Favour  of  Henry  11, 
and  that  Rivals  in  Favour  and  Ambition  cannot  be 
without  fome  Jealoufy,  *twas  that,  without  Doubt, 
which  began  to  brad  the  Divifion  between  thofe 
two  Honk-.-,,  and  which  inmakcl  a  great  Deal  more, 
after  Claudius'  a  Death,  by  the  great  Progrdfes  the 
famous  Francis,  Duke  of  Gnife,  his  elde/l  Brother, 
made  in  the  A  IK  ct  ion  and  Confidence  of  the  King 
his  Miller,  who  loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  his 
Biotin  r.  The  Glory  which  (his  new  Duke  acquired 
at  the  Siege  0}  Mentz,  which  he  defended  again  It  the 
formidalrte  Army  of  Charles  V.  his  taking  Calais  and 
y'bicuvil/e.  See,  contributed  much  towards  riling  (fill 
higher  in  Credit,  Favour,  and  Reputation  ;  while, 
on  the  c'MKiuiiy,  the  Misfortune,  which  happened  to 
rht *  C. tillable,  by  the  Lois  of  the  Battle  of  St.  Lau¬ 
rent,  where  lie  was  made  Prifoncr,  and  by  the  taking 
td  St.  if  lint  hi,  where  the  Admiral  was  alio  taken, 
hii.iigh:  the  Montmorency9*  into  Di!  grace.  But  what 
jaded  the  1  Lull-  of  Gnife  ro  the  highe fl  Degree  of 
]’.!■  v.i  i:  n  and  Grandeur,  they  could  afpire  to,  was 
the  'via:  1  i  ;ge  ol  the  Dauphin  with  Alary  Stuart ,  Queen 
<>*  A  v /,  and  their  Niece,  lince  at  King  Henry's 
I.Vath,  rhev  found  the  mtt  tecs  Uncles  of  the  new  King 

/  )•.///(  is  1 1. 

In  I  hi  ft ,  the  Queen- Mother  Catherine  of  Medicis, 
I.  .0  in:/,  a  great  dial  more  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
1 1 1 .1 1 1  thole  ol  Guife,  whom  Hie  imagined  would  be  al¬ 


ways  dependant  of  her,  took  the  Pretext  of  that  at 

liance,  to  have  them  intruded  with  the  Govern  tn 

which  the  young  King,  who  was  yet  but  icY^' 
old,  divided  between  the  Duke  of  Guife  w  Cfs 
Cardinal  of  Lorain ,  his  Brother  ;  he  gave  to  the  fi  a 
the  Superintendancy  of  the  Armies,  and  to  the  fern  a 
that  of  the  Finances,  and  to  both,  the  Direftioa  f 
the  Political  Affairs,  under  the  general  Superin tendan 
of  the  Queen*  Mother,  which  Difpofition  he  declared 
publickly  to  have  done,  at  me  Example  of  the  Kin& 
his  Predecertors,  who  had  always  confidered  ^ 
Right  infeparable  from  the  Crown ,  to  choofe  whom  tb * 
pleafed  (or  their  Minifters.  The  Princes  of  theBloo? 
who  appeared  difiatisfied  at  it,  were  difmiffed,  under 
fome  ipecious  Pretexts.  The  Conftable,  who  had  no 
longer  the  Command  of  the  Army,retired  to  his  Houfe- 
his  Pott  of  Grand-Matter,  which  he  was  obliged  tore1 
rtgn,  was  given  tocheDuke  of  Gnife ,  preferable  to  Frautii 
of  Montmorency ,  who  was  made  Marfhal  of  Franct 
There  were  among  the  Maleconcents,  two  oreit 
Princes,  Anthony  of  Bourbon ,  King  of  Navarre  ^ 
Lewis ,  Prince  of  Conde ,  his  Brother,  who  rendered 
formidable  the  Party  which  had  been  formed 
the  Guifes.  Anthony ,  Son  of  Charles ,  Duke  ofV«- 
dofme,  and  of  Frances  of  Allen  f  on,  he,  who  after  the 
Princes  of  Valois,  was  nearer  to  the  Crown,  had  na¬ 
turally  feveral  excellent  Qualities,  for  he  was  &ood 
generous,  affable,  civil,  of  a  good  Senfe,  agreeable' 
pleafant  in  Converfation,  brave  in  Battle,  and  a  very 
great  Matter  in  the  Military  Art ;  but  he  was  not  a 
greac  Man  in  the  Cabinet,  in  which  he  was  always 
difappointed,  therefore  he  ufed  to  fear  it  more,  than 
the  mod  formidable  Army.  But  what  proved  more 
prejudicial  to  him  was,  that  befidcs  his  voluptuous 
Life,  he  was  very  indolent,  irrefolute,  and  incoti- 
ttant ;  and  that  he  was  eafily  led  by  the  Nofefrom 
one  Extremity  to  anorher  ;  whereby  he  found hirafelf, 
fay  the  Catholick  Authors,  one  of  the  firft:  of  that 
Party  engaged  in  Calvinifm ;  for  a  Monk,  called 
ter  David,  who  had  deferted  his  Monattery,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Nerac,  after  he  had  been  expelled  from  fin, 
where  he  wanted  to  eftablifh  Calvinifm ,  having  found 
the  Secret  to  enter  deeply  into  the  Confidence  of  this 
eafy  Prince,  he  chofe  him  for  his  Preacher,  or  rather 
Minifter,  and  embraced  his  Dodlrine.  He  even, 
fome  Time  afterwards,  fays  Brantofne,  in  his  Panegy- 
rick  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  brought  him  to  Court, 
where  King  Henry ,  who  found  it  very  ill,  reprimand¬ 
ed  him  for  it,  I'o  that  for  Fear  of  irritating  the  King, 
Anthony ,  though  a  good  Cahinift ,  ufed  to  go  to 
Mafs.  The  Queen  Jane  of  Albrct ,  his  Wife,  was  not 
well  pleated,  at  firft, with  this  Change  of  Religion,  left 
it  fliould  have  obftrudlcd  the  Defign  they  had  formed, 
for  the  Recovery  of  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre ,  either 
by  open  Force,  or  by  Negotiation  \  but  the  Hatred 
hereditary  in  her  Houfe,  for  the  Popes  and  the  Court 
of  Rome,  who  had  been  the  Caufe  of  the  Difgrace  ol 
her  Houfe,  conquered  all  other  Confideration,  and 
engaged  her  to  follow  the  Example  of  her  Hu/band, 
which  flie  did  fo  efiedluaJly,  that  /he  refuted  always 
afterwards  to  imitate  him  in  his  Recantation. 

Mr.  Le  Labour  cur,  on  the  Memoirs  of  Caftclnou , 
and  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hi  (lory  of  the  reformed  Churches 
lay,  that  the  Prince  De  Conde ,  who  had  all  the  good 
Qualities  of  his  Brother,  with  a  Vivacity  and  Strength 
of  Imagination,  accompanied  with  Refolucion  and  a 
Greatncfs  of  Soul,  worthy  his  high  Birth,  and  Qua* 
Jity  of  firfl  Prince  of  the  Blood,  had  embraced  the 
new  Opinions  in  Complaifuncc  for  the  Lady  of  Royt* 
Sitter  of  the  Admiral,  his  Mother-in- Law,  and  for 
Eleonora ,  of  Roye,  his  Wife,  both  ol  a  luperior. Ge¬ 
nius  and  Virtue,  and  both  the  moft  zealous  Calvwjft 
of  their  Time.  As  for  the  Colignis,  ftis  certain,  fay* 
Brant  of  me,  that  D' And e  lot  had  took  the  firfl  Tinfturc 
of  that  Dodlrine,  in  reading  certain  Lutheran  Bonks, 
lent  to  him  to  the  Cattle  of  Milan ,  where  he  was  in- 
loner,  after  having  been  taken  by  a  Party  of  Spaniards, 
and  that  at  his  Return  into  France,  he  inftriuSted  hi* 
two  Brothers  in  the  fame  Principles.  There  is  even 

tome  Appearance,  that  Lout  fa  of  Montmorency »  tu'" 
11  J  Mother, 
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w  .  or  i, -vine  been  of  the  Number  of  thofe  Ladies 
^0t^C  Apr  Francis  I.  favour’d  the  new  Doctrine, 
^iWhe  follow’d  to  her  Death,  infpir’d  her  Chil- 
'VltC\vith  an  Inclination  for  it.  The  Truth  is,  that 
^Admiral  was  already  a  very  good  Calvinifi  when 
thCr  r  the  Chevalier  de  Ville-gagnon  into  America  to 
re  there  a  Sanltuary  for  all  thofe  of  his  Se<5t. 
prThefe  illnftrious  Perfonages,  thus  difpos’d,  feeing 

1  r  -a.  their  Enemies,  at  the  Head  of  the  Cat  ho - 
put'  themfelves,  likewife,  at  the  Head  of  the 
/f’L-tti/ts  who  under  fuch  Chiefs  ailed  not  only  againft 
i  rJfes  but  againft  the  Religion  of  the  Kingdom, 
th^  J-A  the  Kings  of  France  themfelves ;  which, 

aD  Ams.  to  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  the  Reform’d 
Churches >  La  Poplinijre,  Caftelneau,  L  i  Mem 

Moiras  was  concerted  in  the  following  Manner. 

The  principal  Calvinifi  Minifters  had  already  de¬ 
termin’d  among  themfelves,  that  to  obtain  Liberty  cf 
Religion,  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  take  off  the 
r  .7>c  under  Pretence  that  they  had  ufurp’d  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
to  whom  it  belong’d  by  Right,  efpecially  while  the 
Kin^,  Francis  II,  was  fo  young.  This  they  publifh’d 
m  their  Libels,  which  were  very  pertinently  and  learn¬ 
edly  refuted  by  du  Fillet ,  in  an  hundred  Examples  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  French  Hiftory.  But  to  execute  this 
bold,  and  very  difficult  Enterprize,  they  wanted  a 
Chief;  and  as  they  faw  that  they  could  not  depend  on 
the  King  of  Navarre ,  who  would  never  be  perfuaded 
to  undertake  any  Thing  for  Fear  of  bringing  upon 
him,  as  threaten’d  already,  all  the  Forces  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  they  apply ’d  to  the  Prince  of  Condc,  who 
had  more  Refolution,  but  a  great  deal  .!efs  Prudence 
than  his  Brother,  not  at  all  doubting  but  that  his 
Spite,  Hatred,  Ambition,  and  his  bold  Temper  and 
Intrepidity,  and  the  preffing  In  treaties  of  his  Mother- 
In-Law,  and  of  the  Princeis  his  Wife,  both  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Party,  would  eafily  perfuade  him  to 
grant  their  Requeft. 

For  that  Effeft,  there  was  a  very  fecret  -AfTembly 
at  the  Ferte ,  under  Joitarr ,  where,  with  the  Prince’s 
Council,  met  the  Envoys  of  his  principal  Confidents, 
and  the  Minifters  and  Deputies  of  almoft  all  the  Cal- 
vinitf  Churches;  there  it  was  concluded,  on  the  De- 
cifion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinifi  Minifters,  Pro- 
ftflbrs,  and  Counfellors,  of  Germany ,  France ,  and 
Gmva,  t!i at  in  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs  it  was  juft 
and  right  to  take  Arms;  to  feize,  in  what  Manner 
foever,  the  Duke  of  Guife ,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lor - 
rain,  his  Brother,  to  have  them  proceeded  againft  on 
the  Informations  which  thofe  Gentlemen  had  already 
canvah’d  againft  them  ;  provided  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood,  who  in  that  Cafe  is  a  right  Magi  ft  rate,  would 
be  the  Chief  of  the  Enterprize.  This  being  approv’d 
and  receiv’d  by  an  unanimous  Con  fen  t  of  the  whole 
AfTembly,  the  Prince  accepted  to  be  their  Chief;  on 
Condition,  however,  that  nothing  fliould  be  attempted 
againft  the  King,  the  Royal  Family,  nor  againft  the 
State;  and  that  he  fhould  not  be  oblig’d  to  declare 
himlclf  till  after  the  Enterprize  had  fucceeded,  under 
the  Conduit  of  him  who  fhould  be  chofe  for  to  exe¬ 
cute  it  under  his  Authority.  This  Champion,  pick’d 
among  the  reft,  was  a  Nobleman  of  Perigord,  call’d 
Joh  Godtfroy  de  Bary ,  otherwife  La  Renaudic ,  whom 
die  Duke  of  Guife,  while  his  Father  was  Governor 
^Burgundy,  made  efcape  from  the  Concicrgcric  of 
Vijoii,  where  he  was  imprifon’d  for  Forgery  in  a  Suit 
Eiw  which  he  had  againft  the  Grejjier  du  Fillet . 
‘Ms  Man  having  loft  his  Eftate  and  his  Honour, 
'yMcli  he  could  not  recover  but  in  the  Confufion  of 
jhe  State,  and  the  Change  of  Government,  offer’d 
himfelf  to  the  AfTembly  ;  who  knowing  him  to  be  a 
Mm  ol  Refolution,  accepted  his  Offers ;  and  after- 
'vards  the  Prince  gave  him,  in  good  Form,  the  Power 
|°  ^  in  his  Name  on  all  Occafions  where  it  fliould 
be  wanted  to  employ  his  Authority  for  the  common 
^uft\  promidng  him,  befides,  that  he  would  be  at 
^0l>rt  on  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Execution  of  the 


Enterprize,  that  he  might  declare  it  had  been  done  by 
his  Orders. 

This  thus  refolv’d,  Renaudic ,  who  ever  fmee  his 
Difgrace  at  Dijon  call’d  himfelf  La  For  ell,  ailed  with 
fuch  Dexterity  and  Diligence,  that  he  a/Tcmbled,  in 
the  Month  of  January ,  by  himfelf  and  his  EmifTi- 
ries,  a  confiderable  Number  of  Gentlemen  and  De¬ 
puties  of  the  Calvinifi  Churches  at  Nanis,  where  they 
came  one  afeer  another,  each  carrying,  or  having  car¬ 
ried  after  him,  a  Lawyer’s  Bag,  as  if  he.  had  had  a 
Suit  of  Law  at  the  Parliament  of  Rritanny ,  which 
was  then  held  at  Newts .  At  this  AfTembly,  which 
was  held  very  fecretly,  and  which  pretended,  falfcly, 
to  reprefent  the  States  of  the  Kingdom  lawfully  af- 
fembled,  after  Renaudic  had  expos’d  what  had  been 
concluded  at  La  Ferte ,  and  which  was  approv’d  here 
with  an  unanimous  Voice  ;  and  he  had  receiv’d  the 
Oath  which  he  took  himfelf  reciprocally  to  alt  in  tin’s 
important  Affair  with  an  inviolable  Fidelity,  he  de¬ 
clar’d,  that  the  mute  Chief  oi  the  Enterprize  was  the 
Prince  of  Condc ,  who  had  made  him  his  Lieutenant, 
to  alt  in  his  Name  ;  and  fhewM  in  Writing  the  Power 

o 

he  had  receiv’d.  After  which,  it  was  deliberated,  of 
the  Manner,  Time,  and  Place  of  the  Execution  ;  and 
it  was  concluded,  that  five  hundred  Gentlemen,  and 
a  thoufand  Foot,  under  thirty  Captains,  who  were 
chofen,  would  meet,  by  the  ] oth  of  March ,  1560, 
thro’  different  Roads,  at  Blots ,  where  the  Court  was 
to  be  at  that  Time  ;  and,  under  Pretence  of  pre Tent¬ 
ing  a  Requeft  to  the  King,  fliould  render  themfelves 
Mafters  of  the  Palace,  to  execute  what  had  been  re- 
folv’d  againft  the  Guife s ;  and  that  Troops  fliould  be 
rais’d  in  ail  the  Provinces,  to  oppofe  all  thofe  who 
fhould  undertake  any  Thing  in  their  Favour. 

This  is  what  is  related  of  that  Enterprize  by  all  Hi- 
dorians,  both  Calvinifi  s  and  Catholicks,  the  foie  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Additions  to  the  Memoirs  of  Caftelneau. 
excepted;  who,  to  make  his  Court  to  the  Houfe  of 
Conde ,  fays,  without  any  Proof,  that  the  Prince  had 
never  fpoke,  nor  heard  fpeak  of  that  Defign. 

But,  however,  I  mu  ft  fay,  without  the  lead  Preju¬ 
dice  or  Partiality,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  granted 
by  every  honed,  jud,  judicious,  and  impartial  Reader, 
both  Proteftants  and  Caibolicks ,  that  nothing  was  ever 
more  criminal,  nor  worfe  concerted,  nor,  alfo,  more 
unfortunate  in  the  Succefs,  than  this  Defign.  For  to 
pretend  to  take  PofTeflion,  by  Force,  of  the  King’s 
Palace,  to  feize  in  his  Prefence  his  principal  Minifters, 
and  even  kill  them,  as  the  Captain  Mazer es,  who  had 
charg’d  himfelf  with  that  bloody  Execution,  confefs’d 
it ;  is  it  not  aiming  at  the  King  himfelf,  and  facrile- 
gioufly  attempting  to  render  one’s  felf  Mafic r  of  his 
(acred  Perfon,  and  of  the  Government  of  his  King¬ 
dom?  And  what  can  be  worfe  concerted,  than  to  in- 
trud  with  a  Secret  of  that  Nature,  fo  many  People, 
who  were  to  tell  it  to  a  thouland  more,  in  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  where  they  were  going  to  raife  forces  to  fup- 
port  that  Enterprize  ?  Therefore  the  Guifes  were  Toon 
inform’d  of  it  from  all  Parrs,  even  by  Foreigners, 
from  Flanders ,  Germany ,  Switzerland,  and  Italy , 
without  minding  thofe  repeated  Advices,  thinking  the 
Thing  impoffible,  and  far  from  all  Likelihood,  till 
they  were  inform’d  of  all  the  Particularities  of  that 
Conjuration  by  a  Calvinifi  Advocate,  to  whom  Re • 
n au die  himfelf,  who  lodg’d  at  his  Houfe  at  Paris,  had 
difeover’d  if. 

Then  the  Guifes  found  it  very  cafy  to  diffipate  a 
Confpiracy  fo  ill  conducted,  by  feizing  almoft  all  the 
Confpirators.  To  clifconcert  all  their  Meafures,  the 
Court  went  to  Amboife  \  a  vaft  Number  of  Nobility 
was  affemblecl  ;  the  Gendarmerie  was  order’d  to  keep 
themfelves  ready  to  march  ;  Guards  were  poded  at  all 
the  Gates  j  and  as  the  new  Projell  Ren  and  te  had 
form’d,  ever  fince  the  Court  had  left  Blots ,  was  learn’d 
from  one  of  his  Confidents,  as  far  ns  the  Rendezvous 
he  had  appointed  to  his  Men  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Amboife,  to  execute  their  Enterprize  on  the  1  6th  of 
March  ;  they  weremofl  of  them  feiz’d,  without  much 
Difficulty  ;  others  were  arrefled  at  all  the  Pafft/.v  s 
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thro’  which  they  were  coming  one  after  another,  to  be 
there  at  the  Day  appointed.  Several  of  them  were 
hang’d,  without  any  other  Formality  ;  others  were 
thrown  into  the  River.  Renaudie'. s  Body,  who  was 
kill’d  while  endeavouring  to  rally  his  Men,  was  hang’d, 
and  then  quarter’d  on  the  Bridge  of  Amboife ;  the 
principal  of  his  Captains  were  beheaded,  after  they 
had  confefs’d  ail  •,  as  was,  alfo,  La  Vigne ,  Renaudie' s 
Secretary,  who  difcover’d  the  whole  Secret  of  that 
horrible  Confpiracy.  After  which,  the  Duke  of  Guife , 
who  was  to  be  the  Vi&im,  was  declar’d  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  the  King  either  pre- 
fenc  or  abfent,  with  a  more  abloiute  Power  than  ever 
any  Body  had  ever  fince  the  Mairs  du  Palais. 

But  becaufe  it  was  found  that  this  bloody  Execution 
would  extend  to  too  great  a  Number  of  thofe  Unfor¬ 
tunates,  feveral  of  whom  had  been  engag’d  in  the 
Confpiracy,  without  knowing  what  was  to  be  done, 
an  Editt  of  Abolition  was  publith’d  for  all  thofe  who 
had  arm’d  themfelves  on  that  Occafion,  provided  they 
would  retire  peaceably  in  24  Hours,  two  and  two,  or 
three  and  three,  to  their  own  Houfes:  But  as  in  the 
Interim  three  of  their  Captains,  who  had  arriv’d  laft, 
had  the  Temerity,  with  the  Soldiers  they  could  rally, 
to  attack  the  Caftle,  thinking  to  furprize  it  •,  after 
they  had  been  repuls’d  with  the  Cannon,  the  general 
Pardon  was  revok’d,  and  the  Cavalry  detach’d  againft 
them,  who  cut  in  Pieces  thofe  unhappy  Remains  of 
the  Confpirators.  This  was  the  Succefs  of  that  Con¬ 
fpiracy,  v/hich  was  the  Beginning,  fay  the  French 
Hiftorians,  of  thofe  Diforders  which  Calvinifm  caus’d 
fome  Time  after  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom,  by 
the  general  Revolt  of  its  Partifans. 

As  for  the  Prince  of  Conde ,  the  King  having  re¬ 
proach’d  him  with  the  Attentat ,  which  his  Majefty 
faid  had  been  committed,  even  againft  his  Perfon  ; 
the  Prince  anfwer’d,  in  a  Manner  conformable  to  the 
Greatnefs  of  his  Courage,  by  a  Lie,  which  he  gave  in 
full  Affembly,  compos’d  of  all  the  great  Men  of  the 
Kingdom,  to  all  thofe,  except  the  King,  the  Queens, 
and  the  Sons  of  France,  who  dar’d  to  maintain  that 
he  had  made  himfelf  Chief  of  thofe  who  could  have 
attempted  againft  the  facred  Perfon  of  the  King,  and 
againft  the  State  ;  offering,  befides,  his  Rank  of  firft 
Prince  of  the  Blood  fet  a-part9  to  maintain  that  Lie, 
in  a  fmgle  Combat;  but  no  Body  appear’d  willing  to 
accept  the  Challenge;  tho’  the  Duke  of  Guife,  that 
Lie  was  aim’d  at,  was  at  leaft  equal  in  Courage  to  the 
Prince,  and  known  for  fuch :  But  it  was  not  the  King’s 
Intcreft,  nor  his  own,  to  fhew  himfelf  fenfible  of  the 
Affront,  which  being  meant  but  indiredlly  to  him, 
and  conceiv’d  in  general  Terms,  could  be  very  well 
confidcr’d  as  affedling  no  Body  in  particular.  But  as 
the  Prince  law  that  his  Juftification  could  not  hinder 
him  from  being  confuler’d  as  Chief  of  that  Confpi¬ 
racy,  and  that  he  was  even  narrowly  obferv’d  ;  he 
found  Means  to  difappear,  and  went  into  Bearn,  near 
his  Brother  the  King  of  Navarre.  For  the  Coligni's, 
the  Queen -Mother,  who  had  already  form’d  the  De- 
fign  to  make  Ufe  of  them  to  ballance  the  Power  of 
the  Gtiifes,  grown  formidable  to  her,  hinder’d  by  her 
Authority,  their  being  queftion’d  on  this  Conjura¬ 
tion,  tho’  every  Body  thought  that  they  had  a  Hand 
in  it :  So  that  the  Chiefs  of  the  Calvinifts,  who  were 
always  on  Foot,  and  in  a  Condition  to  raife  their 
Party,  appear’d,  foon  after,  fays  Maimbourg,  as  proud 
and  enter  prizing  as  ever. 

In  F.lfedl,  (according  to  Poplinicrc ,  Duplet  x ,  and 
MezerayJ  Mourans  and  Mo  nth  run,  having  armed 
the  Calvinifts ,  waged  War  openly,  and  having  waft¬ 
ed,  one  the  Provence,  and  the  other  the  Dauphin c, 
where  he  feizetl  on  Romans  Montclimar,  and  even  on 
Valence ;  So  that  the  Calvinifm  was  a  going  to  be  the 
reigning  Religion  in  thofe  Provinces,  if  the  Earl  of 
Fcndc,  and  the  Baron  Be  Lagardc ,  on  one  Side ;  and 
on  the  01  her  Mattgirott,  and  La  Mottc  G  on  dr  in ,  the 
King's  Lieutenant  in  Dauphinc ,  had  not  rim  to  the 
Succour  of  the  Catholicks,  with  old  Forces,  with 
whom  they  dxipoilcflcd  the  two  Calvinift  Chiefs,  be- 


fore  they  could  have  had  Time  enough  to  fotiirv 
themfelves  in  their  new  Conquefts.  At  the  r  ^ 
Time,  the_  Calvinifts ,  fupported  by  the  Queen^f 
Navarre ,  fpread  themfelves  into  a  great  Part  0f  \ 
Guienne ;  and  the  Admiral,  on  his  Side  to  u/K 
his  Poft  gave  a  vaft  Power  in 

them  there  with  fo  much  Authority,  that  thevorea  k 
ed  publiddy,  under  his  Protection,  at  Diepp^ft^' 

Caen ,  and  lbme  other  maritime  Towns,  and 
done  the  fame  at  Rouen,  where  he  had  gained  Iq 
of  the  principal  Officers,  if  the  moft  confiderable  f 
the  Parliament  had  not  vigoroully  oppofed  it.  ° 

All  thefe  frequent  Enterprizes  of  the  Cdvinilj 
obliged  the  Guifes  to  prefs  the  Queen  that  fhe  would 
confenc  to  the  Eftablilhment  of  the  Inquintion,  which 
they  thought  the  moft  efficacious  of  all  Remedies 
againft  Calvinifm,  and  which  Henry  II,  though  a 
zealous  Catholick,  could  never  imagine  would  fuit  a 
French  Conftitution  :  Therefore  the  Queen,  his 
Dowager,  being  of  the  fame  Sentiment,  would  never 
confenc  to  the  Eftablifhment  of  that,  vobat  ym  k 
pleafed  to  call  ity  Tribunal. 

The  Admiral,  not  at  all  difconcerted  by  the  flrong 
Oppofition,  and  the  frequent  Difappointmenn  of 
thofe  of  his  Party,  prefenced  to  the  King,  jn  the  Af. 
fembly  of  the  Notables  (held  at  Fontainebleau ,  in  the 
Month  of  Auguft,  to  find  Means  to  appeafe  the 
Troubles)  a  RequeJft  in  the  Names  of  all  thc/v-vj 
Calvinifts ,  in  which  they  aflced,  not  only  that  a!! 
Purfuits  againft  them  fhould  ceafe,  but  alfo,  tint 
they  fhould  have  the  Liberty  to  build  Temples  far 
the  publick  Exercile  of  their  Religion  ;  and  as  if  the 
Admiral  had  been  willing  to  threaten  or  intimidate 
the  King,  he  added,  that  he  could  have  his  Rcqueft 
figned  (fays  Caftelnau,  Mem.  1.  1.  Belcm^  and 
La  Poplinicre)  by  50,000  Men  of  the  fmgle  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Normandy.  He  complained  alfo,  that  the 
King’s  Guard  had  been  reinforc’d,  which  render’d 
him  odious  to  his  Subjects  ;  and  which  every  Body 
knows  is  always  the  Pretext  of  the  Dilafrefled  to  a 
Prince£3pr  his  Government,  to  have  him,  if  they 
could,  at  their  Mercy;  fince  regular  Forces  are  al¬ 
ways  the  Bulwark  of  the  Throne  in  a  Country  divided 
into  Parties. 

The  Pretext  of  the  Cardinal  De  Lorain ,  for  eda- 
bl idling  then  the  Inquificion  in  France ,  was,  that  the 
Clergy  had  complained  loudly,  ever  fince  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Differences  in  Matters  of  Religion, 
that  the  Laick  Judges  had  ufurped  an  Authority,  in 
judging  of  the  Crime  of  Herefy,  which  belonged  to  the 
Bifhops.  Henry  If,  fays  Thaanus,  and  Spank,  to 
oblige  the  Bifhops,  had  an  Edidt  ifiued  the  19th  of 
November  1549,  by  which,  leaving  to  the  fecular 
Judges  the  Cognizance  of  the  Crime  of  Herely,  as 
to  the  Fadt,  with  Regard  to  the  Lnicks ;  and  to  the 
Bifhops,  that  of  Right,  when  it  is  a  Queflion  to  decide, 
if  a  Doctrine  beherttical,  he  will,  that  the  Judges  after 
they  have  proceeded  againft  the  accufed,  Should  lend 
them  to  the  Bifhops,  to  have  them  pun Iftied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Canonical  Laws  ;  which  proved  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Calvinifts,  becaufe  the  Church 
cannot  dip  her  Hands  in  Blood,  nor  pronounce  a 
Sentence  of  Death.  The  Cardinal  De  Lorain,  w^° 
was  not  willing  they  Ihould  be  dealt  with,  with  l(l 
much  Meeknefs  and  Compaftion,  obtained,  five  or 
fix  Years  afterwards,  another  Edidt,  quite  contrary 
to  this,  by  which  the  ecclcfiuftical  Judges  were  to 
proceed  againft  Hereticks,  who,  after  they  had  been 
lawfully  con v idled,  fhould  be  fenc  to  the  lccuh^ 
Judges,  to  be  punifhed,  without  Appeal,  according 
to  t he  Rigour  of  the  Ordinances.  The  Parliament- 
made,  on  that  Subject,  feveral  very  ftrong  lL*mon’ 
11  ranees,  efpecially  concerning  this  Cl.iule,  d7//o  Ap* 
pel,  without  Appeal,  which  feemed  to  be  of  a  tlangc 
ous  Confequcnce,  fo  that  this  Edidt  was  not  regular ) 

obferved,  ,  .  f* 

’Twas  for  this  very  Rea  foil  that  the  Cardinal  m  1  * 
ed  on  the  Ellablifhment  of  tho  Inquificion;  but 
Chancellor,  to  avoid  that  Blow,  propoled  to  the  M  b 
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^  at  it  TMift  of  Remor an  tin  >  which  keeping  a  Me- 

°  between  the  two  contrary  Ed  ids  of  Henry  II. 
TJI  r.ridV  equally  the  ccclefiaftical  and  llcuLir 

ld«s,  and  to  treat  fcverdy  enough  me  Hcrencks, 

ii.h’ont  having  Rvcour  e  to  the  InquiHtion  which 
l'’d  the  Rights  or  Far  I  laments,  and  or  Bilhops. 

r?1  r  by  this  Ed  id,  the  Cognizince  of  the  Crime  of 
purely  belongs  to  the  Prelates  and  their  Officers,  to 
he  £xclufion  of  all  other  Judges ;  but  it  orders,  iike- 
1  •/-„  rhtr  nil  thofe  who  fiiall  fpeak  of  their  heretical 
Dogma’s,  either  in  private  or  in  publick,  who  lhall 
I nv®  fecret  Afiemblies,  and  preach  without  Leave  of 
the  Bilhops,  write  Libels,  in  Favour  of  the  new 
Opinions,  are  to  be  judged,  with  their  Printers,  by 
fecul.tr  Judges,  without  Appeal,  and  punifhed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rigour  of  the  Ordinances,  as  guilty  of 
fl-f,  Treafon.  'This  Ed  id,  made  at  Remorantin ,  in 
the  Month  of  May  1560,  pleaied  every  Body,  the 
Calvini (Is  excepted,  who  (fays  La  Popliniere ,  /.  6.) 
called  it  the  SpaniJJ)  Inquificion,  though  this  Edift 
was  never  regularly  obierved  ;  nor  die  Inquisition 

eflabli/hed.  . 

The  Requeft,  prefented  by  the  Admiral,  was  dif- 
approved  by  the  whole  Aflembly  of  the  Notables 
abovetnentioned,  and  refuted  by  the  Duke  of  Guife , 
cfpccially,  as  to  what  related  to  the  King’s  Guard  ; 
who  faid,  looking  fcorn fully  ac  the  Admiral,  that 
after  the  Cnnfpiration  of  Amboife,  it  was  r.cceflary  for 
the  King’s  Security,  time  Ids  Guard  Ihouid  be  dill 
llrorger,  and  'hat  t )  cir..hnrge  faithfully  che  Duty  of 
that  high  Office,  it  had  pleaied  his  Majtfty  to  honour 
him  with,  he  would  tike  Care  that  thole  who  pre- 
fnred  fuch  Requeds,  difpleaPd  at  that  Guard ,  (hould 
nivcr  /<’  in  a  Condition  to  force  the  King's  Palsies  to 
r  mier  them] elves  Aiafiers  of  his  fa  c  red  P  erf  on ,  and 
murthtr  his  Minifters.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorain ,  ad¬ 
ded  to  this  (the  better  to  conlound  the  Admiral,  who 
had  boa  (led  chat  he  had  50,000  Men  ready  to  fign 
theRequeft  of  the  Calvinifts)  that  the  King  had  feve- 
ral  Millions  of  Men  to  oppofe  them.  Then  he  con¬ 
cluded  flay  Duplet x  und.  Franc.  II.  p.  619.  Spond.  ad 
Am.  1560,  jV.  16.  Mezeray ,  Tom.  2.  p.  785.  Extract, 
from  La  Poplin.  1.  6.  p.  104.  Belcaras ,  /.  28.  p.  94 6.) 
by  faying  that,  far  from  being  frighted  at  their  Me¬ 
naces,  he  took  them  to  Honour,  as  well  as  the  Ha¬ 
tred  and  An  imofity  of  thofe  whofe  Rcqueft  had  been 
prefented  by  the  Admiral.  That  at  Paris,  and  in  all 
iht  Provinces ,  an  infinite  Number  of  Libels  had  been 
pblijhcd ,  full  of  the  mofl  atrocious  Live  Hives,  and 
dreadful  Menaces  againft  him  the  Cardinal ,  and  the 
Duke  of  Guife,  his  Brother  \  that  he  had  twenty  two  of 
them  which  he  kept  carefully ,  and  took  Pleafure  to  fhew 
thtniy  as  fo  many  convincing  Proofs ,  of  his  Zeal  for  his 
Religion,  and  of  his  inviolable  Fidelity  for  the  Service 

of  the  King,  who  had  been  plcafed  to  choofe  them  for  bis 
Minifters. 

M dimb our g  fays,  that  he  has  fc-en  a  Collection,  in 
ten  Volumes,  in  Folio ,  of  all  the  Satyrs  and  Lam¬ 
poons,  wrote  by  the  Calvinifts  of  thofe  Times,  again 0: 
the  Kings,  Henry  II,  and  Francis  II.  Queen  Cathe¬ 
rine,  when  Ihe  was  not  in  an  Plum  our  to  favour 
diem,  the  King  of  Navarre,  ever  fince  he  joined 
with  the  Ciuholicks,  and  cfpccially  againft  the  Duke 
ot  Guife,  and  his  Brother  the  Cardinal  of  Lorain , 
Archbilhop  of  Reims  ,  wherein  (fays  the  fame  Author) 
all  the  mod  flagrant  Inve&ives,  atrocious  Calumnies, 

,  hippo  led  Crimes,  (Ac.  are  difplayM  without 

Judgment  or  Wit. 

Die  Cardinal,  however,  whofe  Soul  was  as  great 
ttDiis  Genius  and  Capacity  (fays  Caftelnait ,  /.  1.  c.  7.) 
womd  never  be  revenged  of  thofe  infamous  Libellers, 
j1  tner wile,  than  by  delpifing  their  impotent  Fury, and 

K.liL* 


Moreover,  rhe  Aflembly  having  rejected  the  Re- 
jp'h  of  the  Admiral,  it  was  concluded,  that  all  rhe 
J  drops  Ihouid  come  to  Court  the  io//>  of  January  of 
t  5c  D-;ir  following,  to  go  from  thence,  all  together, 
to  flu*  general  Council,  or  to  affcmble  a  national  one  \ 

, ,l< lJ  was  the  Cftufe  why  Tope  Pius  IV.  defert’d  no 
unger  to  re-ell, iblifh  that  of  Trent.  Mean  while,  the 


n  IJ 
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States  of  the  Kingdom  were  convoked,  fird  to  Meaux * 
and  afterwards  to  Orleans ,  for  the  Month  of  (Decem¬ 
ber  \  in  a  Word,  all  Meafures  were  taken  to  aboiifH 
entirely  Calvini fm  in  France,  had  they  not  been 
difeoncerted  by  the  unexpected  Death  of  the  King, 
which  happen’d  the  $ih  of  December ,  1560.,  caus’d  by 
an  Abfcefs  in  his  Head,  which  could  never  be  d  11- 
charg’d  thro*  tlie  Ear  where  it  had  took  its  Courfe. 

I  have  judg’d  proper  to  enter  into  this  Detail,  to 
fh  ew  the  Reader  in  what  Manner  Calvini  fm  was  intro¬ 
duc’d  in  France  \  the  Pretext,  as  we  have  fecn,  was, 
rhe  Reformation  of  the  Church,  wherein  feveral  grofs 
Abuies  had  been  introduc’d,  by  the  Depravation  of 
Manners,  the  Ignorance  and  Indolence  of  die  Clergy. 
But,  lay  the  moll  impartial,  and  mod:  moderate 
Authors,  fuch  Reformation  could  have  been 
very  well  effected,  by  the  fame  pacifick  Method 
practis'd  by  the  Chriftian  Church,  ever  fince  its 
Infancy,  to  thofe  Times  of  Canfufion  and  Trouble, 
without  having  Recourse  to  the  fame  violent  Means 
us’d  by  the  Arlans ,  Ncdorians,  See.  The  Convoca¬ 
tion  of  Councils,  which  is  of  apoftolical  Inflitution, 
was,  fay  they  again,  the  foie  fpecifick  Remedy  for 
thofe  Evils,  and  thought  fuch  by  the  Apoftles  them- 
felves  •,  who,  fjr  from  having  Recourfe  to  Fire  and 
Sword  to  edabJifh  the  Chrifiian  Religion  founded  by 
CbriCl  hinilclf,  on  Humility,  Patience,  and  Rcfigna- 
tion,  would  have  their  Difciples  employ  no  other 
Arms  amidd*  the  moll  cruel  Perfection  of  Tyrants, 
than  their  Tears  and  Prayers  j  which  prov’d  more  ad- 
van  tagious  to  Chriftianity ,  than  if  the  Ckrifiians  had 
attempted  to  repel  Force  by  Force  ;  which  they  could 
have  done  with  a  far  greater  Appearance  of  Rcafon, 
fince  it  had  been  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Christ  on  the  Ruin  of  that  of  Satan ,  which 
our  divine  Saviour  was  come  to  deftroy,  if  Violence, 
and  Revolt  againft  the  fuperior  Powers,  had  not  been 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  Principles  of  his  divine 
Dodtrine,  and  ro  the  rare  Example  himtelf  had  given 
us,  when  carried  like  a  Lamb  to  the  Slaughter,  without 
fo  much  as  opening  his  Mouth  ;  and  who  paid  for 
him  ft  If  and  St.  Peter  the  Tribute  to  Ctefir.  What 
Difference,  continue  the  fame  Authors,  between  this 
Condudt,  and  that  of  the  Reformers  ?  Our  divine  Sa¬ 
viour  will  not  employ  his  infinite  Power  and  Autho¬ 
rity  to  deftroy  the  idolatrous  Worlhip  of  Idols  ;  and 
the  Calvinifts  ulurp  One  to  deftroy  thofe  who  adore 
the  true  God  with  them  ;  he  who  is  King  of  Kings, 
and  by  whom  the  Princes  of  the  Earth  reign,  pnd  ad- 
mini  Her  Juflice,  would  himfelf  give  an  Example  of 
the  Obedience  and  Submiffion  due  to  thofe  temporal 
Rulers  of  the  Earth  >  and  thofe  who  are  born  Subjects 
of  thofe  Princes,  not  only  refute  to  obey,  but  have 
alfo  the  facrilegious  Temerity  to  attempt  to  over- rule 
them,  which  made  the  moil  impartial  judge, that  Am¬ 
bition  is  the  only  Motive  they  are  actuated  by,  and 
that  of  Religion  employ’d  only  as  a  Cloak  to  fleal 
the  other  from  the  Vulgar,  who  are  not  always  blefs'd 
with  the  greatefl  Penetration,  or  mod  juft  Difcern- 
ment,  but  rather  felclom  mind  any  Thing  beftdes  an 
outward  Appearance. 

For  my  Fart,  was  I  permitted  to  give  my  Opinion 
in  thofe  difficult  and  intcrcfting  Cafts,  I  think  it  very 
inhuman  10  pertecuce  Mankind  for  their  Religion,  or 
to  force  them  into  a  Road  to  Heaven,  different  iroin 
that  they  arc  pleas’d  to  chute  themfclves ;  fince  they 
are  the  mod  interfiled,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
the  only  ones  interfiled  in  chat  Affair  \  we  fliou'd  nor, 

’t is  true,  lead  them  10  the  Precipice,  nor  even  fuller 
them  to  run  to  that  Precipice,  if  it  was  in  our  Power 
to  prevent  it*,  but  we  fhould  not,  neither,  throw  them 
into  that  Precipice,  under  the  Ipecious,  or  rather  per¬ 
fidious  Pretence  of  deterring  them  from  if.  For  Ex¬ 
ample,  we  believe  that  Hcrefy  is  one  of  thofe  great, 
and  but  too  much  frequented  Roads  which  lead  into 
Hell  *,  we  would  have  no  Body  follow  that  dangerous 
and  moll  fatal  Road,  which  to  prevent,  as  much  as  it 
is  in  our  Power,  we  arc  Id  chrifiianly  kind,  that  we 
Ihmv  to  thofe  already  engag'd  in  it  the  imminent 
Dangers  they  are  tunning  into;  and  ii'  they  continue 
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in  their  Obflinacy  of  following  it,  notwithftanding 
our  Care,  and  charitable  Monitions,  we  eredl  Gibbets 
and  Scaffolds,  and  light  Fire  on  that  Road,  under  Pre¬ 
tence  of  flopping  their  Journey, when  even  in  our  own 
Opinion,  it  mu  ft  be  the  fureft  Means  to  precipitate 
them  fooner  into  the  Abyfs  we  would  have  them 
avoid ;  whereas,  had  we  continu’d  our  charitable 
Monitions,  without  taking  thofe  violent  Methods,  we 
had  given  them  Time  to  refiedt  on  their  own  unhappy 
Condition  ;  and  if  they  had  not  made  a  good  Ule  of 
it,  and  had  continu’d  in  their  Obflinacy,  we  could 
not  have  reproach’d  ourfdves  with  having  been  accef- 
fory  to  their  Damnation,  fince  we  had  clone  all  in  our 
Power  to  Save  them.  Befides,  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  luppofe,  that,  were  they  even  to  change  thro*  fuch 
violent  Means,  that  fuch  Converfion  could  be  fincere, 
and  we  mult  be  convinc’d,  that  Want  of  Sincerity,  on 
thofe  Occaftons,  is  of  no  Utility.  The  Apoftles  ne¬ 
ver  us’d  fuch  violent  Means  to  dlablifh  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  el  fee  they  could  never  have  made  fo  vaft  a 
Number  of  Prolelytes  ;  ’tis  true,  that  they  had  no 
Power;  nor  even  when  the  Church  had  that  Power 
under  the  firft  Chriftian  Emperors,  has  fhe  thought  it 
agreeable  to  C'. 'rift:  unity,  to  employ  it  to  force  People 
to  believe  again fl  their  own  Wills. 

Bur,  on  the  other  Side,  Christian  Subjects  fnould 
nor  have  the  iiicrilcgious  Temerity  to  attempt  to  efta- 
blifli  a  new  Chriftian  Opinion  by  Fire  and  Sword,  on 
the  Ruin  (ft'  the  Throne  of  their  Sovereign,  and  the 
Deva  flat  ion  of  their  Mother- Country,  elpecially  a 
Chriftian  Country,  and  againft  the  Will  of  the  Prince, 
and  the  fundamental  Laws  of  the  Kingdom ;  which 
unjuft  and  cruel  Method,  Calvinifts  are  to  this  Day 
reproach’d  with  by  all  the  molt  impartial  Hiftorians  of 
thofe  Times,  with  having  follow’d  in  France ,  and  of 
having  made  of  that  flourifliing  Kingdom,  for  a  long 
Sera s  of  Years,  and  at  different  Times,  a  dreadful 
Theatre  of  Conflagration,  Blood,  and  Slaughter. 

"  Pis  pretended,  that  Cahinifm  was  eftablifh’d  in 
the  lame  Manner,  and  by  the  fame  bloody  Means,  in 
Scotland ,  England ,  the  Low  Countries,  &c.  and  tho* 

]  will  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  the  Acculation  is  juft, 
PH  give  here  an  imperfedt  Sketch  of  the  Conduit  of 
the  C-rhinifts  in  thole  different  Kingdoms,  taken  partly 
from  Calvin: fl  Authors  themfelves,  of  what  was  tranf- 
adted  in  thole  different  Kingdoms  on  that  Occafion  ; 
beginning  with  Scotland. 

i  he  Homan  Catholic k  Religion,  which  (lay  Lefty, 
11:$,.  Scot.  1.  <j.  Gso'g,  Come,  de  dap!.  S.'at.  Rclig.  a  pud 
Scot.  !.  2.)  which  had  flouiilh’d  for  the  Space  of  twelve 
hundred  Years  in  Scotland ,  was  yet  practis’d  there 
towards  the  Middle  of  the  i Gth  Century,  thro’  the 
Care  ^  Jam  s  V,  a  zealous  Cal  bo  lick,  took  to  hinder 
the  Cat vmifn,  which  had  already  begun  to  introduce 
idelf  into  Scotland,  Irom  taking  Root  in  that  King¬ 
dom.  For  he  not  only,  by  Ed: Its,  routed  out  the 
Calviniil  Apollles  come  from  Go  many  and  France, 
bur  Ur  had  thofe  burnt,  without  Mercy,  and  without 
DdlinCliun  of  Perlons,  who  profefs'd  the  new  Doc¬ 
trine  ;  to  deter  others  from  following  their  Examples. 
So  r) i :it  tho’  lome  of  t!.c:  Nobility,  as  well  as  of  the 
common  People,  w<  ic*  already  very  much  inclin’d  to 
that  Side,  none  dat’d  to  declare  publirlciy  his  Send- 
im-iits  on  t  liar  Sub;. cl;  and  notwithflanding  all  the 
t.  liar, 7, as  which  happciiM  in  Germany , France, Denmark, 
ami  iS t he  foie  Catholic k  Religion  was  permitted 

s'  1  )  1  1  W  uigdom.  'Thar  Prince  went 

even  fui : her  s  for  feeing  that  Henry  VIII,  his  Neigh- 
bour,  had  nude  Divorce  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
Juic  :  rli  h  Ciiiirrh  i  'lusM  ohllinately  to  grant  him  one  ; 
James  .bumbled  the  Stue.i  at  Edinburgh,  and  oblig’d 
liam,  by  his  Aurhoiiiy,  and  much  more  by  his  Kx- 
ame'e,  i  >  proteU  and  I  wear  Ib'emnly,  as  he  did  him- 
li-M,  i  they  would  always  ftedl.illly  abide  by  the 
K'uu.ni  C at }.>:;!/,>:  Church,  tiieir  Mother,  from  wlioin 
they  lud  ncCivM,  wirh  the  Cathofich  Faith,  the.  Lift* 
ot  th.e  Soul  :  And  tho*  Henry  was  his  marernal  Uncle, 
(!>ii*  th.s  James  was  Son  of  Afar  gay -U,  the  chit  It  of 
Henry  \IH  s  Sifters)  he  relujAl  henci  forward  to  have 


any  Commerce  with  him,  and  preferr’d  tylr  0- 
in  which  RefoJution  he  per  filled  to  his  Death  ^u" ’ 
happen’d  in  1542,  thro’  Sorrow  of  having 
don’d  by  the  principal  Officers  of  his  Army  * 
(fay  our  Hiftorians)  had  been  debauch’d  IVt5 


not 


His  Death  provM  fatal  to  the  Roman  Chur' 
which  from  that  Time  began  to  lofe  a  urcat  A  -  T  ’* 
Ground  in  Scotland ,  having  no  longer  that  lJ< 
who  maintain’d  ic  by  his  Authority  and  Ze.tf  j-f’ 
Cahinifm  which  had  been  kept  conceal’d  all  ‘*c 
while,  began  to  appear  throughout  the  whole  Kin? 
dom,  as  publicity  as  if  it  had  been  the  rei^nino-  R? 

gion  of  Scotland ;  and  this  by  the  Connivance*!  ( ' 

of  Hr  ran.  Governor  of  the  Kingdom;  fur? 
only  forbad  (fays  Lejley,  l.  10)  profecuuno  thofe 
who  profefs’d  the  new  Dodtrine,  but  he  lufthr’d  p.f 
wife,  that  they  fhould  have  full  Liberty  to  appV-'n 
publick,  and  profefs  their  Belief.  He  even  gran^j 
to  one  of  the  new  Apoftles  the  Liberty  of  prcjcan-r 
in  Edinburgh ,  to  which  he  affifted  in  Ccremonv  ao 
compjnied  by  the  great*:  ft  Lords  of  the  Kinf.jorn. 
which  was  as  a  Signal  of  the  Liberty  granted  roercrV 
BoJy  to  profefs  the  new  Religion.  The  E-.ri  cQ 
thus  becaule  he  was  already  a  fecrec  Parrifan  cf  ii,- 
new  Dodtrine,  which  afterwards  he  profefs’d  publicity, 
or  becaule  he  thought,  that  by  granting  tac.t/y  JL;* 
berty  of  Confcience,  he  could  ealier  obtain  for  Ef 
ward.  Prince  of  IVales,  the  Daughter  of  tie  hn 
King,  as  he  had  promis’d  to  Henry  VIII,  his  Father.  ‘ 
This  Princds  was  Mary  Stuart,  which  her  Father 
King  James  V,  had  had  of  Mary  of  Li r rain ,  h;$i? 
cond  Wife,  the  GnifSs  Sifter,  and  who  was  but 
Days  old  when  the  King  her  Father  died.  H-;sr y 
V I II ,  u n  w i  1 1 i ng  to  1  ofe  fo  fa vo u ra b  1  e  a n  Oppnrtuai:y 
of  uniting  the  Crown  of  Scotland  to  that  of  Endin'* 
aflCd  this  Princefs  for  his  Son  Edward,  and  giia’jtfc- 
Governor  for  that  Purpofe.  But  the  Queen  Doivjgr, 
who  was  French  in  her  Heart,  difeoncertd  their 
Meafures,  as  (he  did  again  live  Years  after,  whcnL'- 
ward  become  King,  came  to  afk  her  himfelf,  ba: ra¬ 
ther  as  an  Enemy  than  a*  a  Suitor  ;  having  advanc’d, 
for  that  Purpofe,  at  the  Head  of  a  good  Army  on  the 
Frontiers,  while  Henry  If,  King  of  France ,  was  lik¬ 
ing  her  for  his  Son  the  Dauphin.  But  Queen  Mery 
of  Lor  rain  remunerated,  in  lo  pafhetick  a  Manner, 
to  the  Scotch  Lords,  (lays  Caftdnan ,  Dupleix ,  and 
Mczeray)  that  their  Honour  and  Interdl  oblig’d tkm 
to  prefer,  011  that  Occafion,  the  French ,  their  unbent 
and  perpetual  Allies,  ever  fince  feven  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  Years,  to  the  Englijb,  who  had  always  been  their 
Enemies,  and  had  lb  often  wag’d  War  again (l  them, 
and  wanted  them  rather  for  Slaves,  than  for  Subjects: 
That  they  refolv’d,  at  Iaft,  their  young  Princefs  fhould 
be  given  to  the  King  of  France  for  the  Dauphin, 
Afterwards,  for  greater  Security,  /.  e.  in  1548,  fk 
was  carried  into  France,  where,  ten  Years  alter,  It, 
in  1558,  being  then  in  her  16/h  Year,  Hie  was  mar* 
ry’d  to  the  Dauphin ,  agul  15;  who  the  Year  follow¬ 
ing,  1559,  fucceeded  the  King  his  Father.  It  was 
then  that  this  young  Queen,  being  of  an  Age  to  till* 
pofe  of  rhe  A  (lairs  of  her  Kingdom  of  Scotland ,  de¬ 
clar’d  Regent  the  Queen  her  Mother,  Mary  of  U** 
rain. 

But  as  during  the  long  Interval  of  15  Year?  of  the 
Government  of  the  Earl  of  Hr  ran,  Cahinifm 
gain’d  an  extraordinary  llrong  Footing  in  Scotland  \ 
the  Chiefs  of  that  Party,  who  would  be  l’ccure  in  that 
Change,  prefented  a  Petition  to  the  Queen  Regent  to 
obtain  by  an  Edidt  what  they  had  enjoy’d,  till  then, 
but  by  Toleration.  But  while  the  Queen  was  dri  b.** 
rating  on  that  Subject,  John  Knox,  one  ol 
Monks  and  Prieils  who  in  thole  Times  o(  Cnnidum 

were  glad  of  the  Occafion  of  deferring  their  Convent* 

and  newly  come  from  Geneva ,  begin  to  jwnicii 
Cahinifm  publickly  at  St.  John's  7 'Lev,  in  lo  kViiiinuS 
a  Manner,  fay  our  Milloij.ms,  that  having  Jona 
1  pi  I'M  his  Audience  with  the  fame  Z  al.i{:ainft  1  he 
man  Church  \  the  People  urn  to  Aims,  ihcuiigb(,uC 
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whole  City,  and  their  Zealot  at  their  Head,  went  Calais,  and  bv  few  F,r  jcr  ;  ,  ,  ’ 

p,  plunder  the  Churches  and  Monafteries,  pulling  after  returned  Into  France  and  Ef,?i,argh’  who  f°on 

G«M,  A  2-  and  Z-0%.  «?*.«/  S«tf.  /.  i.  fay,  her  Rtftard  Brother  fifi.  ^  *  “* 

i  ..  ,u«  WpoBnr.  furoriz’d  at  chat  fuddfn  Fnro.  wm.M  the  mo  ft  ft*  Mutt,  Earl  of  Murray, 

Time,  and  who.  fn 


L 0)U(W*1  *»  A.  *-vrVi  wj  uw;*.  *,  1,  lily, 

that  the  Regent,  furpriz’d  at  that  fudden  Fury,  would 
haVe  (by  her  Prefence,  her  Care,  and  amicable 
Means)  flopp’d  its  Courfe  s  but  that  the  Earl  of  /*r~ 
^v/e,  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew ,  Stuart ,  na- 

n  rr  o  f  miita  ,4-  t?  -  r 


Qs 


1J  Jvu  wa  — — - a 

7/};,  having  put  themielves  _  LXl^  XVCUC15, 

with  the  Troops  they  had  raised,  a«fted  every  where 
in  the  lame  Manner,  and  even  at  Edinburgh ,  of  which 
they  took  PofTeffion  ;  and  where,  after  having 

1  .!  4  ♦l-wa  r-m7',i 


.v/e,  and  the  rnor  or  ?t.  smarew,  James  Stuart,  na-  iWs  her,  or  by  open  Force  nr  K  a  %  ^  u-  ,* 
fund  Son  of  the  late  King,  afterwards  Earl  of  Afer-  Her  at  hit  to  fly  into  Em  land  r  by  obliged 

rtt,  having  put  themielves  at  the  Head  of  the  Rebels,  her  Coufin  Elizabeth,  where  J  t  ft 

fS”^bted;B  ^  ai,d  a  bi«*  Th, 

tncy  ivun.  ».wxxw*ww,  -««-  au.v.1  navmg  firm  and  permanent  Found'! ruinQ^k^^i^9  u?on  10 

plunder’d  the  royal  Palace,  and  feiz'd  on  the  publick  ever  fmee,  with  as  much  Pmv  ’  •  !C  has  reigncc. 

Funds,  they  eftabhfh’d  a  new  Government,  declaring  as  in  anv  orhm-  p,—  -x  7.^  Lr>  3n  Kingdom, 
themielves  the  Chiefs  thereof,  and  aboli filing  that  0? 
the  Regent.  But  that  Princels,  having  join’d  to  the 
Catholic ks  who  had  run  to  her  Affiftance,  the  fmall 
Succours  (lie  had  receiv’d  from  France  ;  presented  her 
felt  before  Edinburgh ,  where  the  Rebels  having  not 
Courage  enough  co  come  out,  and  fight  her,  they 

_ — _ _  -  —  .  •  r~r-\  «  ^ 


v^uui  ucn5  aiiu  ii^iu  utrr*  ti\cy 

judg’d  it  more  proper  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  of  Peace, 
which  the  Regent  herfelf  dcfirM,  and  which  they  ac¬ 
cepted,  on  thefe  Conditions:  That  the  Calvinifts,  <*.y- 
ceptthofe  who  were  Citizens  of  Edinburgh,  Jlsould  quit 
the  Towr,  and  all  that  had  been  plundered  from  the 
royal  Lreafure,  reftor'd:  That  neither  the  Churches ,  nor 
the  P  r  lift  s ,  fhould  be  henceforward  infill  ted ,  nor  the' Mi¬ 
nfins  dijhirbhi  in  their  new  Religion  *,  and  that  it 
fijould  k  free  for  every  Body  to  chafe  what  Re  lie  ion  they 
liked  kft. 

This  Peace,  fay  Balcaras ,  /.  8.  and  M.  Le  Lnbou. 
rear.  Alitit.  aux  Mem.  de  Cajldn.  was  difapprov’d  by 
the  Cardinal  ot  Lorrain,  who,  according  to  his  fiery 
jrrJ  impetuous  Temper,  would  have  had  always 
Things  carry’d  further  than  his  Brother  the  Duke 
raudi  more  moderate,  tho’  much  more  courasfious’ 
could  define.  However,  as  this  prudent  Brother  had 
a  my  great  Regard  for  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Scotch 
Cnj.'tii/ls,  who  wax’d  every  Day  ftronger,  continu’d 
iteit  Diforders  againft  the  Treaty,  lie  confented  that 
>"o  thoufand  Men  of  Ren  fort  fhould  be  fent  into 
J.-ifiW  under  the  Command  of  the  Lord  De  la  Bro/Te 
Light  of  the  King’s  Order  of  St.  Michael,  a  very 
good  Captain,  and  the  Gtiife's  Creature,  with  Ntcho - 
Mfl  Pthe,  Bifhopof  Amiens,  entirely  devoted  to 
,  Haufe-  Thefe,  according  to  the  Order  they 
had  reced’d,  oblig’d  the  Queen  Regent  to  take  a 
quae  contrary  Method,  by  forcing  every  Body  to  go 
YT’  and  confifeating  the  llftates  of  thole  Lords 
.  fl“uld  rt:fufe  to  obey.  This  violent  and  av:M- 
a°us  Conduft  had  loon  fpoil’d  all ,  for  the  greatcil 
I  art  of  the  Scots,  a  warlike  Nation,  and  who,  above 

"l  l>Vc  th^|r  Liberty,  which  they  thought  was  goine 
in  be  entirely  ravdli’d  from  them,  together  with  their 
la  ms,  began  the  War  with  more  Fury  than  before, 
it®?,  therc'n  bV .  E-lixabtih,  Qtieen  of  England  \ 
to  In  1  an,Al,n'y  lfU0  Scotland  under  the  Conduit  of 
w'°  llavmS  join’d  the  Rebels,  laid  Siege  to 
ar/i,  winch  was  gallantly  defended  by  old  La  Brojji, 

t:J  R1:..01  75V  aad  the  young  Scbaftian  of  Lux- 

IsfidU  !>IDV  d  vcry  advantagiotis  co  the  Calvinifm 

>*-  or  live  Months  after  this  Treaty,  concluded 
,,.nL  ’  th?.youfS  King  of  France,  Francis  II.  hap- 

pniiw  c|ie  .  n  ,„  I  •  -ixr  - i. . , .  A 


■a  any  od  r  Part  o/ 

Rei  ^<nr  ,thc 

£2™#-  off  the  Yoke'of 

2fZdLn!'  aild-tearcd  himMi  Thief  of  the 
remained  a  more']  SrotB,:hl*fdi;’g  which,  he  always 

ed  He  elfin  he  h  ld  rlBMot,fiy  pantlh- 

>586  wherefn  u  r  CoL,llcil  »^mbled  in 

bfthe  Sr„  rtC  ^  pr“K1Pal  Ar£ic!cs>  maintained 

were  aDDroved  f‘ch’  aSalnil:  chofe  new  Reformer?, 

fid Confeffion,  which  he  had 

celebrated  Pu  bef°rc  whicl'  he  had  Mafs 

and  receive  %  Q,am^r*  adored  Sacrament, 
and  Recent  ‘rej  as  the  Proteftor 

norhy  8WassJ:fZrf-6eJi wf,1dUrinS  Award's  Mi- 
that  Belief  u,,,£  ,a/L  he  had  his  Pupil  educated  in 

£&£■  forbid  the  Catholicks 

had  the  Pnnn  i  -  d  0  U,,Jvcr/3t'«  from  them,  and 

Parliament  *  new  C,Wdl  hefted  by  the 

Pi  fiZ  ^  Throne,  at  King  Edward's  Death 
which  were, -dimed  m  five  Years  afier  by  heVs£ 

renounced,  which  Church  Ihc- edifcj? fn  cheTiourim 
f;s  !hVllUS rPP^d  fince*  chouShMr .Chambers 

£tk  oik  £l,e  eihb,,ihei1  Church  buc  very 


Oil 

WOu)d  rufll'r  '»»  long"  in  /')«/;«, 

7  “  *»»'  «  »  r«.™  for  fir Sr 

W.n  11  i;,  r  lft'IVtSk.PCr,U:Kled.  hcr,  th-,c  ller  Return 
i *  |  mclf  nreefliry,  specially  to  appeafe,  in  her 

Ikliui  ml’  f  ’•  )rmubl':f  CMi'cd  hy  the  Diflerencc  of 
oHlfi  J.  wJ}ich*  in  FiltT,  was  true  enough,  and 

rift  - bca»  ^d«l,  if  the  poor  Queen  had 
I; ive  I,,,,.,-.  [ls  many  forces,  ns  were  neceffiry  to 
Mwh  !  °^yedby  the  Rebel*,  but  the  Queen- 
,i||,|,.  ’  r  io  hated  her,  had  her  only  conducted  by 

“W£  w'ls  t,l«  moft  cmfiderable  at  Court,  as  far  as 


Calvinifm  had  alfo,  during  this  Interval  nnrt/.  ^ 
S  Proerd,  in  Wife  i”«  ,„1 

t  gues  cf  the  Queen- Mother,  and  of  the  King  of 
Navarre  who  at  the  Death  of  Francis  11,  had  been 

new  R  r  P,eutenant‘GcneRil,  the  Exercife  of  that 

f,  Z\\  a  ?Ce iU  1‘0H‘a'"ll,>cau,  where  the  Queen  herfelf 
if1,!11'  L‘ullf  of  the  Court,  ufed  to  affitt  oftner  than 

peared  Rill  to  prok-fs  the  Doftrine  of  that  ChurchV  fo 

•  i»  theT  fcfM  {hC  if"’S  eXCe|JCcii’  wc,u  ^  Mafs, 
the  Confiable,  who,  amid  ft  thefe  long  and  iVei 

queiu  F  uauanons,  had  always  remained  a  zealous 

Cathohck,  complained  pubiickly  to  the  Qoieen,  of 

Chis  extraordtnary  Change  at  Court,  which  he  called 

criminal  and  fcandalous,  and  when  he  law  that  that 
crafty  I  rincefs  wanted  to  amufe  him  with  frivolous 
Rcafons  (as  he  thought  them)  he  imagined  that  he 
could  no  otherwise  oppofe  die  Torrent,  than  bv  en- 
tnng  into  a  find  Union  wuh  the  Dolce  of  Guife 
with  whom  he  was  then  at  Variance,  on  Rvafon  of 
the  Enmity  which  iubiiiletl  her  wee  n  the  twu  Houses 
ol  Montmorency  and  Lorain  x  but  prdarinjx  then  the 
merdh  ot  Ins  Religion  to  ihnle  of  his'  ill„llii„„.| 
liouie,  a  Reconcill.ttioi*  was  pro,  ,„ed  bel  weeiltliofr 

Tj  «rea*  McnC  by  Il'ACbn,  Mai  lhal  oi  S’ 

Andre,  a  Man  of  a  g. wt  den!  of  Wit,  bold,  emer- 

pnfing,  and  a  very  good  Soldier,  who liadarnuh-.xl  ■, 
great  Reputation,  nut  only  m  the  Field,  but  .df,  ja 
leveral  Negotiations.  M.  /„•  Labour  cur  fays,  ;',.a  ,1  ,-i  - 
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three  great  Men  entered  into  a  ftr:<ft  Confederacy  to 
fave  the  Roman  Religion  from  Ruin  in  France ,  and 
that  this  Confederacy  was  called  afterwards  the  Trium¬ 
virate  by  tiie  Calvinifts. 

Moreover  the  Admiral,  who  was  determined  to 
tike  all  the  Advantage  he  could  of  a  Time  lo  favour¬ 
able  to  his  Party,  refolved,  by  the  Advice  of  the 
Princes,  to  prefent  to  the  King,  at  his  Return  from 
Reims ,  where  he  had  been  to  be  anointed,  the  fame 
Requeft  he  had  prefented  to  the  late  King  at  Fontaine - 
bleaiiy  to  obtain  the  Liberty  of  building  Temples, 
and  the  free  Exercife  of  the  new  Religion,  which  Re- 
queft  was  lent  to  the  Parliament  to  be  examined,  and 
which  was  done  accordingly ;  and  in  Confequence 
thereof,  an  Edi<5t  was  given  in  the  Month  of  July 
1561,  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye ,  whereby  thole  who 
profefied  the  new  Religion  were  not  to  be  molefted, 
but  all  Aflemblies  were  forbidden,  either  publick  or 
private,  except  thofe  of  the  Roman  Catholick  Reli¬ 
gion,  ’till  the  Decifion  of  a  general  Council.  But  in 
the  States  held  at  St.  Germains ,  in  the  Month  of  Ali¬ 
gn/ t,  the  Chancellor  die  I'Hofpital ,  a  lecret  Partifan  of 
rhc  new  Doctrine,  or  rather  a  hidden  Calvinift  (fays 
Brant  of  me)  fa  id,  that  fin  ce  it  was  known  by  Expe¬ 
rience,  that  in  the  prefent  Conjuncture  of  Affairs  it  was 
impofflbie  to  have  the  EdiR  of  July  obferv’d,  by 
which  the  Affirm blies  of  Calvinifts  were  forbidden  ; 
the  King  wanted 'to  know  the  Sentiments  of  the  De¬ 
puties  on  that  Subjetft,  and  if  it  was  not  more  apro¬ 
pos  to  permit  thofe  Aflemblies  for  the  Good  of  the 
Peace,  till  more  efficacious  Means  could  be  found  to 
terminate  the  Differences  of  Religion.  This  was  pre¬ 
ferring  to  the  two  laft  Orders,  viz.  the  Nobility  and 
Commons,  what  they  were  to  fay,  for  the  Chancellor 
was  then  but  the  Eccho  of  the  Admiral,  who  had 
gain’d  the  greateft  Number  of  thofe  two  laft  Orders 
on  his  Side,  who  confequently,  after  they  had  loudly 
exclaim’d  again  ft  the  firft  Order,  viz.  the  Clergy, 
concluded,  that  ’till  a  national  Council  could  be  af- 
fembled,  where  they  would  have  the  King  prefide, 
aftifted  with  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  ;  the  Calvinifts 
ffiould  be  allowed  to  aflemble  publickly,  if  it  was  but 
to  deftroy  the  Calumnies,  they  were  loaded  with,  and 
to  let  all  the  World  know,  that  nothing  was  done 
among  them  of  thofe  Abominations,  cf  which  they 
were  falfely  accufed.  But  nothing  was  concluded,  on 
that  important  Subject,  hill  afrer  the  famous  Colloquy 
of  Poijj'y ,  which  had  been  refolved  long  before  the 
Convocation  of  this  Affembly,  for  the  Reafons  and 
Intrigues  which  every  Body  is  not  acquainted  with, 
and  which  I  muff;  now  difeover. 

Ever  fince  the  AfiTembly  of  Fontainebleau ,  the  Ne- 
ceflity  of  a  national  Council  had  been  always  infifted 
on,  to  appeal e  the  Troubles  which  the  Diverftty  of 
Religions  had  occafioned  in  France :  But  the  molt 
crafty  among  the  Calvinifts ,  who  wanted  no  Council, 
to  whole  Deciffons  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  fubmit 
themfelves,  undercook  to  procurea  famous  Conference, 
between  the  Prelates  and  Catholick  Dodlors,  on  one 
Side,  and  the  Calvinift  Minifters  on  the  other,  under 
the  fpccious  Pretence  of  being  willing  to  be  inftrudl- 
ed,  and  to  find  out  fome  Way  of  Accommodation 
between  both  Parties,  without  touching  on  the  Effen- 
r  in  Is  of  the  Chriffian  Religion,  thus  to  reunite  all 
Minds  in  the  fame  Belief.  They  expelled  to  gain  a 
great  deal  by  tiffs  Stratagem  ;  be ca life  they  perfuaded 
themfelves,  firft,  (fays  M.  Le  Labour  cur ,  Addit.  ante 
Mew.  de  Caftcln.  1.  3.  c,  4.)  that  the  Truth  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholick  Paith,  which  they  wanted  to  oppofe,  ffioukl 
be  put  in  Cotnpromile,  and  even  this  would  give 
Room  to  feveral,as  they  hoped, to  queftion  that  Truth, 
and  would  keep  their  Minds  in  Sufpence,  which  could 
engage  them,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  to  change  their 
Religion  with  Ids  Difficulty.  Secondly ,  That  they 
fhould  not  have,  then,  the  Biffiops  for  their  Judges  i 
lintr  that  Affembly  being  only  to  confer  amicably,  on 
the  Points  in  Comrovcrfy,  thofe  Prelates  could  be 
there  in  no  other  Quality  than  as  Difputnnts.  They 
expeded,  Ik  Tides,  that  their  moll  learned  Minillcrs, 
Living  the  Li bmy  to  fay  what  they  would  in  Favour 


of  their  Reformation,  they  would  render  k  fn  i 

ble,  by  their  Dodtrine  and  Eloquence  rl^t  o  ^ 

t  ucn<-e,  Chat  moft  0r 


the  Courtiers,  already  inclinable  on  their  SirU  0lt  * 
declare  openly  for  the  Reform.  Lafth  Th  W°UI<* 
not  make  the  leaft  Doubt,  that  as  both  ParrU^  ^ 
never  agree,  and  the  Conference  fhould  breil’0^ 
before  any  Thing  could  be  concluded,  "  Cl:> 
make  the  World  believe,  that  it  was  becaufe 
poffible  to  refute  their  Doftrine,  or  to  re'n'™’ 
Strength  of  their  Arguments,  and  the  Pulfteesnf 
Scripture  they  had  quoted  to  fupporc  it.  b  011,2 

This  being  thus  refolv’d  among  them,  they 
very  eafy  to  perfuade  the  Queen  to  agree  to  jr  4 
wanted  more  than  ever  the  Friendfliip  of  the  ° 
ral,  not  only  to  have  the  Regency  confirm’d  to  hH* 
the  States,  as  he  had  promis’d  her ;  but  litan- 
precaution  herfelf  againft  the  King  of  Nsvarr?^ 
caufe  fhe  had  already  difeover’d  fomeihin*  W|J,’ 
negotiating fecretly  with  him,  to  make  him  enter?’ 
the  Party  of  the  Triumvirs ,  as  he  did  fume  Tv^a 
ter.  She  promis’d  the  Admiral  in  this,  all  he 
reafonably  expedl  from  her  j  who  promis’d  her  H 
procally,  that  he  would  fupport  her  with  all  fn$  q' 
dit  to  maintain  her  in  her  Authority.  For  the  K? 
of  Navarre,  without  whole  Confenc  nothing  ccuJdb? 
done  in  this  important  Affair,  he  was  eafily  perfuaded 
to  agree  to  that  Conference,  (fay  Poplinicrejy  aR(j 
Spondee  ad  Ann.  1564.  n.  27.  and  1573,  ».  17.)  by 
the  famous  Lawyer  Francis  Baudouin .  This  leaded 
Man,  who  was  in  very  great  Efteem  near  this  Kh’d 
had  brought  over  from  Germany  the  .Book  of 
CaJ] under ,  intitul’d,  Cf  the  Duty  cf  a  Cbrifim 
the  prefent  Divifion  of  Chriftians  :  In  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  found  Means  to  reconcile  die  two  Re- 
ligions,  and  in  which,  tho’  his  Intentions  were  very 
good,  he  could  never  be  fo  happy  as  to  fuccctd. 
Tho’  this  John  Baudouin  (who  from  one  of  the  firft 
Difciples  of  Calvin ,  had  become  one  of  his  greareft 
Adverfaries,  and  againft  whom  Calvin  writes  with 
more  Bk'ernefs)  had  a  very  good  Opinion  of  ths 
Book  of  Cajfander ,  and  thought  that  by  following  his 
Maxims  and  Method  both  Parties  could  agree  on  a 
Confeffion  of  Faith,  which  could  be  orthodox)  there¬ 
fore  he  had  no  great  Difficulty  to  perfuade  the  King 
of  Navarre ,  who  lov’d  Peace,  and  wanted  to  appeals 
the  Troubles  of  which  he  was  quite  tir’d,  toconinu 
to  that  Conference. 

Therefore  Que_. .  . .  CIIV 

varre,  being  both  of  a  Sentiment  on  that  Subject, tho’ 
thro*  different  Motives,  (as  it  appears  in  her  Litt  r to 
the  Bifhop  of  Rennes )  the  King  wrote  in  April  wall 
the  Prelates  and  Univerficies  of  his  Kingdom,  com¬ 
manding  them  to  be  at  Poijfy  by  the  1  oth  c f  ✓%«/?> 
or  to  fend  their  Deputies,  granting  for  the  fame  fur* 
pofe  a  fafe  Conduit  to  the  Minillers  of  iwvar.il 
Geneva ,  and  even  to  the  Proteftant  Doftors  0!  Cur- 
many  •,  that  every  one  could  fay  freely  in  the  A  Hum¬ 
bly  what  he  thought  could  be  done  to  procure  an  Ac¬ 
commodation.  So  foJemn  a  Declaration  did  not  a 
little  allarm  Pope  Pius  IV,  the  Emperor  Ferd'vnA 
and  Philip  II,  King  of  Spain ,  in  the  Apprehend'd 
that  fo  celebrated  a  Conference  ffiould  chance  to  p* 
jud ice  the  general  Council,  which  was  then  afl-N* 
bling  at  Trent  y  where  they  thought  the  Dtvilm:;  o« 
that  Affair  fhould  be  referr’d.  But  the  Queen  mok 
Care  to  inform  thofe  Princes  by  her  Amlufljd*'r*» 
that  this  Affembly  of  Prelates  was  only  to  conlulr 
Things  which  were  to  be  propos’d  to  the  Council, 
and  that  nothing  ffiould  be  done  in  it,  with  regatd  to 
Religion,  without  the  Fopc’s  Authority. 

The  crafty  Font-ff,  unwilling  to  depend  much  on 
the  Queen’s  Sinceriry*  took  the  Kcfolution  to  lend  1:^ 
Cardinal  Ilipp-lxtus  <1* File  Legate  into  France*  to  Ice 
that  nothing  fhould  be  tr.mlitftcd  in  that  Affenddy 
vvhofc  Dec  iff  on  appertain’d  to  (he  0ccun1cnic.1I  Ooun- 

cil ;  but  as  the  Journey  of  a  Legate,  particularly  0 

cli is  who  had  five  nr  fix  hundred  Horles  in  his 

nuc,  is  not  fo  quick,  and  the  Pope  was  afraid  the  Alj 

Icmbly  ffiould  begin  without  him  \  his  f-Llineff  <’dk 

the  King,  by  M,  Ravil  ouiUet,  that  it  ffiould  1  f ' 

m  hri  d 
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, J  t;u  the  Arrival  of  the  Legate.  The  artful 

>  n  however,  knew  fo  well  how  to  recard  that 

/  eto-e  that  tho’  the  opening  of  the  Conference  had 
\ovag  j  for  a  whole  Month,  the  Legate  could 

bCCn  rrive  at  Court  till  fome  Time  after  they  had  he- 
n0t  ajn  t^e  Affembly,  to  treat  of  the  principal  Points 

^Controverfy  between  the  Catholicks  and  Calvin - 

*fl  -  ^ 

?  This  is  the  whole  Secret  of  that  grand  Adair,  and 
u  foie  Cauie  of  that  famous  Colloquy  of  Pciffy,  at 
1  r'efent  it  remains  to  fee  what  were  the  Sequel,  and 
Qnfequenees  thereof. 

The  Prelates,  Doctors,  Deputies,  and  Calvin  iSf 
Minficrs,  being  all  arriv’d  towards  the  latter  End 
c/the  Month  of  AuguPt,  the  Colloquy  could  not  begin 
till  September  following.  Before  it  was  open’d,  the 
Mini  lie rs  prefented  their  RequeR  to  the  King,  (fays 
La  Popliniere ,  l  7-)  by  which  they  afk’d  four  Things, 
without  which,  faid  they,  they  could  notenter  into  a 
Conference  with  the  affembled  Prelates.  The  firR, 
that  as  the  Cardinals  and  Bifhops  were  intereRed  in 
the  Caufe,  they  fhould  not  be  allow’d  to  be  their 
Judges-  The  fecond,  that  the  King  would  be  pleas’d 
to  p  re  fide  in  the  Affembly,  accompanied  with  his  Mo¬ 
ther  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  ;  to  have  the  ne- 
ceAary  Order  obferv’d.  The  third,  that  all  Differ¬ 
ences  fhould  be  judg’d  by  the  Word  of  God  contain’d 
in  the  Old  and  New  TeRament.  And,  laRly,  that 
all  that  would  be  faid  on  either  Side,  fhould  be  col- 
lecled  by  CopiRs,  cholen  by  both  Parties  ;  and  whofe 
Writings  fliould  be  confidei’d  as  authentick. 

The  fame  Day,  the  Deputies  of  the  Sorbome  hum¬ 
bly  de/ir’d  the  Queen,  that  the  Mini  furs  fhould  not 
be  heard,  at  halt  in  publick,on  what  they  had  to  fay 
in  Defence  of  their  Confrfllon  of  Faith,  but  by  form: 
who  ought  to  be  Judges  of  thole  Affairs,  and  no 
Body  elfe.  But  the  Queen  an fwer’d,  that  the  King 
having  engag’d  himfelf  to  give  them  a  publick  Au¬ 
dience,  he  could  not  retmdt  his  Promife.  And  while 
the  Sorbonne  was  thus  refus’d,  the  granting  of  their 
Rtqueft,  the  Miniffers  obtain’d  all  they  had  afk’d  for, 
and  the  Under-Secretaries  of  State  were  appointed  to 
colled  faithfully  what  fliould  be  faid  on  either  Side. 

Therefore  the  next  Day,  which  was  the  C)tb  of  Sep- 
twkr,  the  Affembly  was  open’d  in  the  RefePiory,  or 
Dining-Hall,  of  the  Nuns  of  Poijfy  *,  at  the  upper 
End  whereof  the  King  was  on  a  Throne,  having  on 
his  right  Hand  the  Duke  of  Orleans  his  Brother,  the 
King  of  Navarre ,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  ;  and  on 
his  left  the  Queen- Mother,  Madam  Marguerite  the 
King’s  Siller,  and  the  Queen  of  Navarre  ;  and  be¬ 
hind  them,  on  the  right  and  left,  in  a  very  great 
Space  left  betwixt  the  Throne  and  the  Wall,  taking 
the  whole  Breadth  thereof,  the  Lords  and  Ladies 
ot  the  Court:  On  both  Sides,  the  whole  Length  of 
the  Rtfeftory,  were  feated,  on  the  right,  the  Cardi- 
mls  of  'four non  1  Lcrrain ,  and  Guifc ,  and  about 
twenty  Archbilhops,  or  Bifhops  •,  and  on  the  left, 
fiver- again  (I  them,  the  Cardinals  of  Armagnac,  Bour- 
/o/,  and  Chatillon  *,  lol low’d  by  as  many  Prelates  as 
there  were  on  the  other  Side  *,  behind  whom,  on  both 
Sid;-%  there  were  Benches  full  of  Dodlors  of  feveral 
Enimliiies,  and  other  Ecclcfiafficks  of  the  Prelates 
ktiinue.  The*  lower  End  of  the  Refcdlory  was  occu- 
]•  d  by  a  vafl  Number  of  Gentlemen,  clpecially  thofe 
P  the  Gown  \  behind  whom,  were  rang’d  the  Guards 
^  br  a0,  the  Wall,  to  prevent  any  Diforders  happen- 

in  lo  great  an  AlVnnbly.  Betwixt  thefe  two  Ends, 
n  little  lower  than  the  Middle,  there  were  Bats,  which 
fqv. rated  both  Spaces,  that  no  ILdy  fliould  palswith- 

Oaler,  m  t hat  where  the  King,  the  Princes,  Lords, 
Delates,  and  iXuHors,  were  plac’d. 

Every  Thing  bring  thus  difpoPJ,  the  twelve  Mi* 
r,l^‘r-‘h  choir  among  a  vafl  Number  of  others,  enteiVl, 
r,ll(l  PI  ice,  where  they  could,  at  the  lower  End 
(i'hc  Hall :  Tin  lc  twelve  were  accompanied  with 
^nuy-two  Deputies  ol  their  Churches,  and  of  the 
Brp'.tfies  of  the  Nobiliry  and  Commons,  by  whom 
lK'  fdindlers  were  introduc’d,  to  flicw  to  all  the  World 
hut  they  were,  and  would  always  be  vciy  well  lup- 


ported.  The  moR  famous  among  thofe  Minifter?* 
were  Augufiine  Marlorat ,  born  in  Lorrain ,  who  had 
been  an  Augufiine  Monk, -end  the  fame  who  was  bang’d 
fome  Time  afterwards  at  Rouen ;  John  Malo,  who  had 
been  a  PrieR  .*,  John  de  I’Efpine,  a  Jacobine  Fryer  ; 
Peter  Vermilli ,  of  Florence,  other  wife  call’d  Martyr * 
who  had  been  a  regular  Canon  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Augufiine ,  a  very  learned  Man,  and  an  eloquent 
Preacher,  but  fo  inconftant  in  his  Doctrine,  that  he 
was  lometimes  Lutheran ,  fometimes  Calvinist ,  and 
then  Zitinglian ,  as  he  was  then  at  Zurich ,  where  he 
was  Profeflor  of  Theology  ;  but  the  moil  eminent 
of  them  all,  and  who  was  appointed  for  the  Speaker 
of  the  whole  Calvinist  Party,  was  the  famous  Beza, 
then  Difciple^and  Collegue  of  John  Calvin  ;  who  be¬ 
ing  coo  infirm  to  appear  himfelf  at  chat  Affembly  of 
Poifi,  fent  in  his  Place  the  Pcrfon  who  was  already 
defign’d  for  his  Succefior. 

BoJJh,  in  Beza’s  Life,  Florimond  de  Remand ,  /.  8.  c ; 
17.  and  Sponde ,  ad  Ann.  15 49.  fay,  chat  Fheodorus  of 
Beza  was  of  Vezelay  in  Burgundy ,  of  an  honcR  Fa¬ 
mily,  a  very  well-made  Man,  having  a  very  fine 
Shape,  a  very  agreeable  Face,  a  cunning  and  crafty 
Look,  and  all  the  Manners  of  a  Courtier*,  which  had 
gain’d  him  the  Efieem  of  the  Great,  particularly  of 
the  Ladies,  to  whom  he  was  always  very  gracious. 
As  for  Wit,  it  muff  be  confefs’d,  that  he  had  a  very 
fine,  pregnant,  fubtil,  eafy,  and  polite  one  ;  having 
taken  Pains  to  cultivate  it  by  the  Study  of  the  Belles 
Leltres,  particularly  of  Poetry,  wherein  he  excel  I’d 
both  in  French  and  Latin  ;  knowing,  befides,  a  little 
of  Philofophy  and  Law,  which  he  had  learn’d  in  the 
Schools  of  Orleans.  Several  Authors  of  thofe  Times 
reprefent  him  in  a  quite  different  Light,  with  regard 
to  his  Conduct ;  for  Beza  is  rep  re  fen  ted  by  Boffu,  Anfi 
to  the  Apology  ;  Baudouin ,  Recan.  ad  Calvin.  Refcius  de 
Sc bl.  Florimond  de  Remond,  Sponde,  Heffufms,  and  Me- 
zeray,  as  the  greateR  Libertine  of  his  Time  ;  pro¬ 
fane,  cruel,  blood-thirRy,  always  ready  to  infpire 
the  moR  barbarous  Attempts,  impudent,  and  plung’d 
in  all  Sorts  of  Debauchery.  Thefe  were  the  Miniffers 
fent  to  maintain,  before  the  King  of  Prance,  Charles 
IX,  that  every  Body  ought  to  reform,  by  their  Exam¬ 
ple,  Doftrine,  and  Manners,  according  to  the  Pu¬ 
rity  of  the  Gofpel  they  preach’d. 

Having  been  conducted  as  far  as  the  Entrance  of 
the  Bar  which  feparated  the  Hall  into  two,  they  want¬ 
ed  to  advance  further,  to  take  Places  among  the  Bi¬ 
fhops,  or  at  Jeaft  among  the  Catholick  Doctors  ;  but 
they  were  Ropp’d  fliort  at  the  Bar,  with  an  Order  to 
Rand  there  bare-headed,  and  to  fpeak  modeftly  with¬ 
out  Inveftives,  when  they  fliould  propofe  what  they 
had  to  lay.  This  done,  the  King  faid,  in  a  few  Words, 
(lay  La  Popliniere,  Aubigne,  Mezeray ,  &c.)  that  he 
had  convok’d  the  Affembly  to  put  an  End  to  all  the 
Differences,  in  Matters  of  Religion,  which  had  fo  lung 
diRurb’d  the  Peace  of  his  Subjects  \  and  that  he  would 
not  have  the  Affembly  terminated  before  the  Ac¬ 
compli  fitment  of  fo  great,  and  lb  good  a  Work. 
The  Chancellor  being  feated  on  a  low  Seat,  fur¬ 
ther  towards  the  Middle  of  the  Hall,  on  the  right 
Hand  of  the  King,  fpoke  to  explain  his  MajeRy’s  In¬ 
tentions,  and  flicw'cl  again,  on  this  Occnfion,  as  he 
had  done  on  all  urhers,  that  he  was  both  the  Son  of 
a  Phyfician,  and  Friend  of  the  Calvinijh.  He  laid, 
fil'd,  chat  he  hop’d  that  the  Affembly  wend  7  reap  the 
fame  Fruit  from  the  King’s  Remon franco,  the  Council  of 
Nice  had  done  from  that  of  the  great  Conllantine  *, 
that  Fruit  being  nothing  elfe  but  • the  Reformation  nccef- 
fary  in  the  Dobtrine  and  Manners :  That  to  gather  foon 
that  Fruit ,  in  curing  fo  danger  an  a  Malady ,  France 
iv as  ofiiiftcd  with,  by  thofe  Differences  of  Religion ,  a 
prejent  and  fpcciftck  Remedy  fhould  be  applied  to  it, 
without  following  the  Example  of  thefe  Phyfieians ,  wait¬ 
ing  in  a  l angle] (hi ng  State ,  till  the  Drugs  or  Remedies 
be  fetch’d  ftom  Egypt,  or  the  Indies;  whereas  tin y 
could  ufc  the  Herbs  gather’d  in  their  own  Gardens : 


Concluding  from  thence ,  that  they  were  not  to  wait  for 
the  general  Council  which  was  eijfem  fling  at  Trent,  and 
which  would  be  filled  with  Foreigners,  who  were  not  fo 
5  Y  well 
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well  acquainted  with  cur  Difiempers  as  we  were  our 
felves ;  and  that  to  decide  the  Points  in  Controversy , 
there  wanted  nothing  elfe  hut  that  Ajfembly  of  Prelates 
and  Doftors  with  the  Calvin i ft  Minifiers ,  who  were 
not  to  he  condemned  on  Jimple  Prejudices ,  nor  treated 
with  Arrogance ,  as  Alexander,  Patriarch  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  had  done  Arius.  ‘Chat  they  were  to  he  heard , 
with  Patience ,  and  conferred  with  amicably  »  not  as 
Pbilofopbers ,  by  difputing,  hut  like  true  Chriftians , 
who  do  not  want  fo  many  Books ,  but  the  IVt ord  of  God 
only,  to  reform  by  it  the  Ahufes  which  fhall  he  found  to 
have  crept  into  the  Doftrine  and  Difcipline,  contrary  to 
that  divine  IVord ,  and  again  Si  the  Practice  eftablijloed 
by  the  Apoftles . 

The  Chancellor  having  ended  his  Harangue,  the 
Cardinal  of  ft our  non ,  as  the  molt  an  dent,  and  Pri¬ 
mate  of  the  Gauls,  fpoke  next,  and  remonftrated, 
that  the  Chancellor,  having  propos’d  certain  Things 
which  were  not  among  the  Points  contain’d  in  the 
Letters,  whereby  they  had  been  fummon’d  to  the  Af- 
fembly,  it  was  juft  that  they  Ihould  be  communicated 
to  them,  that  they  might  prepare  an  Anfwer  to  them. 
But  all  he  could  do,  the  Chancellor  would  never  give 
a  Copy  of  his  Harangue,  for  Fear,  perhaps,  of  be¬ 
ing  queftion’d  upon  it,  if  ever  the  Times  Ihould  hap¬ 
pen  to  change ;  and  of  being  convinc’d  of  Calvinifm 
by  his  own  Writings.  Therefore  the  Calvinijls  hav¬ 
ing  been  order’d  to  propofe  what  they  had  to  fay  to 
juftify  their  B. lief,  Beza,  who  was  to  be  the  Orator, 
or  Speaker,  (landing,  and  bare-headed,  while  he  re¬ 
cited  the  two  firft  Periods  which  he  addrefs’d  to  the 
King;  then  kneeling  down,  with  all  the  other  Mini¬ 
sters  his  Companions,  and  lifting  up  his  Eyes  and 
Hands  to  Heaven,  he  made  a  long  Prayer  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Father,  which  he  terminated  with  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  then  rifing  up,  continu’d  his  Harangue, 
which  is  feen  at  Length  in  the  Hillory  of  the  Calvin - 
iff  Churches,  and  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  Expofition 
of  their  Belief,  accompanied  with  fome  Proofs  to 
eftablilh  the  Points  in  Controverfy  with  the  Catho- 
licks.  As  he  had  a  very  agreeable  Voice,  an  excellent 
Delivery,  and  every  Body  was  glad  to  hear  from  a 
Man  fo  much  valu’d  by  thofe  of  his  Party,  the  whole 
Myftcry'  of  that  new  Doftrine  which  had  made  fo 
much  Noife  in  the  World  ;  he  was  heard  by  the 
whole  Court,  not  only  with  Attention,  but  likewife 
with  Pi eufu re,  and  even  with  Marks  of  Approbation, 
till  he  came  to  the  Article  of  the  Eucharifl  ;  for 
wanting  to  exprefs  in  what  Manner  the  Body  of  C  hr  iff 
was  receiv’d  there  by  Faith,  he  laid,  that  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Jefus  Chrift  was  as  far  from  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,  as  the  mo  ft  dijlant  Part  of  the  Heavens  zvas  from 
the  Earth.  This  Exprtfiion  of  Beza ,  caus’d  a  great 
Murmur  in  the  whole  Aflembly,  who  appear’d  ex¬ 
tremely  choak’d  at  if,  fo  chat  Beza,  tho’  naturally 
very  bold  and  intrepid,  appear’d  very  much  dif- 
concei  ted.  The  Queen  -  Mother ,  though  at  that 
Time  very  favourable  to  the  Calvinijls,  believ’d  her 
fell  oblig’d  to  Ihevv  her  Indignation  with  the  reft  ; 
(he  even  wrote  to  the  Bifhop  of  Rennes ,  the  King’s 
Amballador  to  the  Emperor,  with  Orders  to  the  Bi¬ 
fhop  to  inloim  his  Imperial  Majefly  of  what  had  hap* 
pe.u’d  in  that  A*iion.  She  laid,  that  Beza,  Ipeaking 
of  the  Lorn’:-  Supper,  had  forgot  himfelf ,  (for  thde 
aie  her  ptoper  Turns)  in  fo  abjitrd  a  Compurifon,  and 
fo  rjj  at  five  to  the  Ears  of  the  whole  Ajjembly  \  that  Jhc 
*. ii\u.d  have  Ji'dhcd  him ,  and  font  all  thofe  Minifiers 
hack  again,  zvilbnt  allo-wing  them  to  proceed  farther , 
hr, l  Jb  i  not  l cen  afraid  that  departing  without  an  An- 
fa  nr,  he  would  have  pullijh'd  every  whew  that  he  had 
gained  the  Pit. levy, 

however,  perceiv’d  very  w<  II,  that  he  had 
(i:!i'h!i[»M  tin  Qocc-n  ;  lor  the  next  Day  he  gave  her, 
in  Writing,  a  Dilatation  of  the  Senfe  in  which 
what  lie  had  laid  ought  to  he  under  flood  which  De¬ 
dal  ation  the  Queen  lent  to  the  Hilltop  of  Rennes,  to 
fhew  it  to  the  Emperor,  In  this  Declaration  he  re¬ 
peated,  in  formal  Terms,  what  he  had  fa  id  in  his 
Harangue  ;  then  added,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  inf  err'd 
hence ,  that  they  would  exclude  Jeius  Chrift  of  the  Sa¬ 


crament,  which  would  be  a  manifest  Impiety  ft 
fays  he,  we  believe,  according  to  his  fVord  'that  ?! 
the  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift  be  now  in  Heaven ,  and  ° 
where  elfe  ;  never thelefs,  we  are  made  Partakers  of  ? 
Body  and  Blood ,  in  a  Spiritual  Manner ,  and  by  Paul 
as  truly  as  we  fee  the  Sacrament  with  the  Eye ,  touch' 
with  the  Hands ,  and  put  it  into  our  Mouths, 

His  Harangue  ended,  the  Cardinal  of  Louncn 
proaching  the  King,  faid,  that  it  was  really  furprizj^ 
that  Mii.ifter  Ihould  have  been  fuffer’d  to  offer 
Blafphemies  before  a  mod  Chrijlian  King,  Broteffo1 
of  the  Catholic k  Faith,  which  the  Kings  his  Pred F 

cefTors,  ever  fince  the  great  Clovis ,  had  always  jn* 
violably  preferv’d  in  their  Kingdom.  But  fince 
Evil  was  done,  he  mod  humbly  pray’d  his  Majefly 
that,  in  order  to  repair  it,  he  would  be  pleas’d  t0  htar 
the  lolid  and  convincing  Anfwer  which  would  be  made 
to  it  the  Day  he  would  be  pleas’d  to  appoint,  which 
was  the  16th  of  September ;  when  the  Cardinal  of  fo 
rain,  chofen  to  anfwer  Beza,  made  his  Maran^- 
in  which  he  did  not  amufc  himfelf,  fays  Maimkun 
to  refute  in  Detail  all  the  Articles  of  the  Calvinift  B-! 
lief  which  Beza  had  expos’d  at  Length,  to  engage i 
Catholicks  into  a  Difpute  which  could  never  have  been 
ended  ;  but  reduc’d  the  whole  to  two  Points;  one 
whereof  is  the  Principle  whereby,  continues  the  finis 
Author,  all  Controverfies  are  to  be  terminated,  which 
is  the  Authority  of  a  fovereign  Judge;  and  the  other 
is  the  principal  Subjedt  of  the  Separation  of  the Cj/. 
vinifis,  which  made  then  the  ftrongeft  Impreflion  on 

the  Minds,  viz.  the  Eucharifl.  For  the  firft,  as  fo 

had  faid  that  he  would  have  no  other  Judge  than  the 
Scripture,  without  minding  the  Councils  any  furt/itr 
than  they  were  found  conformable  to  that  divine 
Word,  the  Cardinal  endeavour’d  to  prove,  that  act¬ 
ing  thus  was  wanting  no  Judge  at  all,  fince  the  Scrip, 
cure,  being  the  Law  which  cannot  interpret  iricli’j 
and  all  the  religious  Controverfies  being  founded  on 
nothing  elfe  but  the  different  Interpretations  given  to 
the  Scripture,  which  each  Party  pretends  to  have  on 
his  Side;  there  muft  necefiarily  be  a  living  and  (peak¬ 
ing  Judge,  to  decide  by  his  fovereign  Authority  what 
is  Scripture,  and  which  is  its  true  Senfe.  He  bid, 
afterwards,  that  this  Judge  could  be  no  other  than 
the  true  Church,  which  is,  without  Doubt,  that 
wherein  were  found  the  firft  Controverfies,  before fiie 
had  pronounc’d  on  their  Differences,  and  ftp, ; rated 
from  her  Communion  the  condemn’d  Party. 

For  the  fecond,  he  employ’d,  fays  Mahiihoj,  Bt- 
za’s  own  Words  again  ft  him*  and  demon  ft  ratal,  cut 
to  fay  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  in  Heaven,  and  no  where 
elfe,  and  notwithftanding  that  by  the  incomprehcn* 
fible  Virtue  of  the  Faith,  he  is  prefent  in  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,  and  communicated  to  us  as  truly  as  we  touch 
the  Sacrament,  and  put  it  into  our  Mouth;  it  is  to 
fay,  that  he  is  prelent  locally  in  the  Sacrament,  fe 
the  Sacrament  is  prefenr  in  our  Hand,  when  we  couch 
it  ;  and  likewife  in  our  Mouth,  when  it  enters  into  it; 
and,  neverthdefs,  *iis  to  fay,  at  the  fame  Time,  that 
he  is  not  in  that  Manner  in  the  Sacrament,  lince  wc 
are  a (Tur’d  that  he  is  in  Heaven,  and  no  where  die; 
which,  he  faid,  w.is  a  man  i  felt  Cnnrradiftion,  never 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Chrijlian  Myderies;  conclu¬ 
ding,  that  it  was  better  to  lay,  according  to  the  Scop* 
cure,  that  the  Body  of  Chrift  was  in  Heaven,  in  ^ 
natural  Extent,  and  in  another  Manner,  on  Earth i  n\ 
the  Sacrament.  ,  , 

Thus  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  concluded  Ids '  *•> 
rangue,  with  the  Approbation  of  the  whole  Alkm  )’» 
the  Calvin  iff  s  excepted,  who,  ’ewas  runiouikh  ",(,u  1 
be  heard  no  more.  But  as  Beza  infilled  iff'1  |L 
Ihould  have  the  Liberty  to  reply  to  the  Cardinal* ♦UK 
the  Aflembly  was  not  willing  he  lhmdd  have  any 
Room  to  complain  that  he  had  been  relusM  toexhi^ 
the  Pi  oofs  of  what  he  had  piopos’d  in  his  Hiranpl1^  * 
two  Conferences  more  were  held,  (he  24 tb  and  j 
of  the  fame  Month,  not  in  pttMick,  helot e  ilicK»nb-» 
as  the  firft  had  been  ;  but  in  private,  in  a  P°nnl  l* 
the  Monafl  cry  of  PoiJJy,  be  lore  the  Queen, 

ith  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  PniiciJ*^ 
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the  Blood,  and  the  Privy-Council.  There  were  five 
Cardinals  on  the  right  Hand,  and  fifteen  or  fixceen 
Doftors  behind  them,  and  the  twelve  Minifters  on  the 
left  without  the  Deputies  of  their  Churches.  Ac  firft 
Beza  who  had  very  well  prepar’d  himfelf  for  this 
A&ion,  made  a  long  Difcourfe  of  the  Church,  where 
he  treated  of  its  Nature,  Marks,  and  Authority ; 
from  whence  he  pafs’d  to  the  Vocation  to  the  Mini¬ 
fy  and  to  fome  other  Points,  without  mentioning,  in 
the  ’lead,  the  Eucharift  He  was  anfwered  by  two 
very  learned  Dodtors  of  Sorbonne ,  Claudius  D'Efpence , 
and  Claudius  of  Xaintes .  But  as  they  run  infenfibly 
from  one  Point  to  another,  without  concluding  any 
Thing,  which  commonly  happens  in  Difputes ;  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorain ,  to  remedy  that  Inconveniency, 
ordered  that  they  fiiould  fix  on  the  Point  of  the  Eu- 
ebaritf ,  which  they  fhould  not  defert,  ’till  they  had 
agreed  on  chat  great  Myftery,  fince  that  Poi  nt  once 
determined,  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  conclude  all  the 
Reft ;  therefore  the  Sequel  of  that  Conference,  and 
the  whole  one  of  the  twenty-fixth  was  employed  on 
that  Subject 

’Twas  then  that  Pfiter  Martyr ,  who,  at  that  Time, 
profefied  Calvinifm,  made  a  Jong  and  tedious  Dif¬ 
courfe  in  Italian ,  wherein  he  attempted  to  refute 
what  the  Cardinal  of  Lorain ,  and  the  Dodtors  of  Sor- 
lonne,  had  faid  of  the  Prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  Sacra¬ 
ment.  When  he  had  ended  his  Difcourfe,  the  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Jefuits,  James  Layne ,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  Legate  Hyppolite  D' Eft  into  France ,  as  his 
Theologian,  fpoke,  like  Peter  Martyr ,  in  Italian , 
becaufe  that  Language  was  better  underftood  in 
France  than  the  Spanijh ,  which  was  his  Mother- 
Tongue.  He  diredled  his  Difcourfe  to  the  Queen, 
to  whom  he  remonftrated,  that  nothing  was  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  to  treat  of  an  Accommodation  with  Here - 
ticks ,  whom  the  Scripture  compare  to  Foxes,  or  tVolves , 
in  Sheeps  C loathing,  becaufe  under  the  pompous  Appear¬ 
ance  of  an  ambiguous  Exprejfton ,  they  infinuate  with 
Utilty  the  Venom  of  their  Herefy ,  which  we  aulbo- 
rifein  receiving  it  unawares  •,  which  Sentiment  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  fupport,  by  the  Example  of  the  Pelagians , 
who,  to  be  received  into  the  Communion  of  the  Or¬ 
thodox,  made  no  Difficulty  to  admit  the  Neceffity 
of  Grace,  for  good  Works,  but  they  underftood  by 
Grace,  Nature,  which  is  a  gratuice  Gift  of  God  with¬ 
out  any  Merit  on  our  Part.  Likewife,  faid  he,  the 
Calvinifts  pretend  to  confefs  Chrift;  prefent  in  the  Eu - 
ibarift,  whereby  he  is  communicated  to  us,  but  they 
will  have  it  done  in  a  purely  fpiritual  Manner,  and 
by  Faith,  and  that  Chrift’s  Body  is  in  Heaven,  and  no 
where  die;  which  was  a  Con  trad  idfion.  He  added 
to  this,  That  if  the  Calvinijls  were  to  be  treated  with , 
tt  was  not  to  be  done  in  that  Affembly  of  PoilTy,  which 
bad  not  the  infallible  Affrftance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ,  but 
in  the  (Ecumenical  Council ,  which  was  open ,  and  to 
whom  tbefe  Minifters  were  to  be  font  to  propofe  their 
Ryfons,  which  was  even  conformable  to  the  Council  of 

711’  not  }V^d  by  the  Calvinifts,  and  which  do  not 
auo.o  us  the  Celebration  of  a  Provincial  Synod ,  while 
the  general  is  open ,  nor  even  fix  Months  before  'tis 
open  That  if  through  a  Principle  of  Charity  they 
would  endeavour  to  convince  /^Calvinifts,  and  ftjew 
them  their  Errors  in  a  regular  Difputc ,  the  Queen, 

Council ,  and  all  other  Pcrfons ,  who  did  not 
pyofefs  the  Ecckftaft ieal  DoHrine,  fhould  f pare  thcmfelves 
ije  Trouble of  being  prefent  at  it,  fince  it  was  not  of 
)Cir  *  f  ovince  to  judge  of  thofe  Things  which  they  could 
1101  lf]derftand,  and  that  they  expofed  themfelvcs  befides 
o  the  Danger  of  receiving  fome  bad  Impreftions  which 
•cy  could  not  caftly  Jhake  oft  afterwards . 

1  m  Parc  0f  the  Difcourfe  of  Father  Lay  no  y  in 
Jich  he  blames  the  whole  Affembly,  was  not  heard 
avourablv  by  the  Queen,  who  could  not  help  fliew- 

(!1g  r"at  was  offended  at  it.  But  however  the  Fa- 

Jr  i  P,uriued  Difcourfe,  without  Interruption; 

.j  l)c,nS  ended,  Bcza ,  who  had  took  Notice  of 

till  ^eing  VCXL,d  at  LaynS* s  Harangue,  told 

(^ood  Jefuit,  with  a  haughty  and  fcornful  Air, 

,u  tUc  would  not  learn  of  him  what  Hie  hud 
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to  do,  with  Regard  to  the  Council,  and  that  fhe  knew 
very  well  how  to  provide  for  it.  However,  fo  ill  re¬ 
ceived  as  was  this  Remonftrance  of  Layne ,  it  pro- 
uced  the  deft  red  Effedt,  for  from  that  Day  forward, 
the  Queen,  Princes,  and  Council,  were  no  more  feen 
at  the  Conferences.  Her  Majefty  would  not  even  per¬ 
mit  that  they  fhould  be  fo  numerous  as  they  had  been, 
ut  ordered  that  three  or  four,  and  afterwards  five 

octors,  on  each  Side,  fhould  confer  together  at  St. 
Germains  *  to  fee  if  they  could  agree  on  a  Formula  of 
l^aith  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharift.  Thofe  De¬ 
puties  were,  of  one  Parr,  John  of  Monluck,  Bifliop 
of  Valence  (a  difguifed  Calvinift)  Peter  Du  Val,  Bi- 
Jhop  or  Sees,  and  the  Dodtors  Claudius  D'Efpence, 
ewis  Boutiller,  and  John  De  Salignac ;  and  on  the 
other,  thefe  five;  Minifters,  Beza,  Martyr,  Mar  lor  at, 
Des  Gallards,  and  Dc  L'Efpine.  The  Queen  had 
chofe  theie  two  B.fhops,  becaufe  (he  knew  them  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Calvinifts ;  and  for  the  Doftor  D’E- 
Jpence,  and  his  two  Colleagues,  as  they  had  a  fincere 
Uefire  to  gam  them  by  a  pacifick  Means,  fhe  believed 
they  would  eafier  agree  among  themfelves  than  any 
other  /he  could  have  named  ;  but  fhe  was  deceived  in 
her  Expectation  5  for  after  five  Days  of  Conference, 

during  which,  fays  La  Popliniere,  l.  7.  feveral  differ¬ 
ent  Formula's  had  been  propofed,  and  rejected,  fhe 

was  at  laft  prefented  with  one  conceived  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Terms. 

w*  confefs,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  ;//  his  holy  Supper , 
prefen ts  us  with,  gives,  and  exhibits  truly  the 
Subjtance  of  his  Body  and  of  his  Blood,  by  the  Opera¬ 
tion  of  his  holy  Spirit,  and  that  we  receive  and  eat  fa - 
era  men  tally^  fpiritually ,  and  by  Faith ,  that  proper 
fWy,  who '  is  dead  for  us,  to  be  Bone  of  his  Bone,  and 
rlefh  of  his  Flcflo  ;  that  we  may  be  vivified  by  it,  and 
receive  from  it  all  that's  neceffary  to  our  Salvation  ;  and 
becaufe  Faith,  fipported  by  the  JVord  of  God ,  makes  and 
renders  prefent  tons  the  Things  promifed,  and  that  by  that 
Faith  we  take  truly  and  in  Fait  the  true  and  natural 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord,  by  the  Virtue  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  in  that  View  we  confefs  the  Prefence  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  him  our  Saviour ,  in  the  holy  Supper. 

Lavatherus  and  Beza  fiiy,  that  the  Do&or  d'Efpence 
and  his  Colleagues  agreed  with  the  Minifters  in  this 
Formula  of  Faith  ;  .but  Sponde  ad  Ann.  1561.  accufes 
this  Lavatherus  of  Impoflure.  Mentitur,  fays  he,  infig- 
viter  Lavatherus  fa  cr ament  ar ins,  cum  an  Jus  eft  fcriberc. 
Cat  holt  cos  cum  Mmiftris  confevfijfe  ;  therefore  if 
Sponde  is  to  be  credited,  there  is  a  very  great  Appear¬ 
ance  that  this  Formula  was  canvaffed  by  the  two  Bi- 
fhops,  and  the  five  Minifters,  and  had  it  prefented  to 
the  Queen,  as  made  with  the  unanimous  Confent  of 
all  the  Deputies  *,  for  it  is  certain  that  fhe  received  it 
with  great  Demonftrations  of  Joy,  not  at  all  queftion- 
ing,  but  as  it  had  been  made  by  the  Deputies  of  both 
Parties,  who  had  agreed  on  that  Capital  Point,  as  file 
believed,  it  would  be  approved  of  by  the  Affembly 
of  Archbiftiops  and  Biftiops,  at  that  Time  employed, 
at  Poiffy,  towards  reftoring  the  ecclefiaftical  Dilci- 
pline  in  the  Kingdom.  Her  Majelty  fenc  the  For¬ 
mula  to  them  the  4th  of  Oftobcr,  by  M.  Bvitrdin ,  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State,  to  be  confirmed  in  the  Aftembly, 
w ho fe  Confent  (he  expected,  for  the  Reunion  of  the 
Catholicks  with  the  Calvinifts  in  the  fame  Belief.  But 
lhe  was  very  much  furprifed,  when  fhe  heard  five 
Days  afterwards,  that  flic  had  been  fruftrated  in  her 
Expectation  ;  for  after  the  French  Prelates  had  read 
that  Expofition,  they  thought  to  have  d Uncovered,  fays 
Mannbourg ,  the  Venom  hidden  under  the  Flowers  of 
certain  Exprefllons,  which  feemed  to  fay  every  Thing, 

and  faid  nothing,  what  they  fhould  have  laid,  to 
have  been  accounted  Catholicks.  Moreover,  conti¬ 
nues  the  fame  Author,  to  proceed  with  Prudence, 
and  in  the  Order  and  Spirit  of  the  Church,  in  an  Af¬ 
fair  of  that  Importance,  they  had  it  examined  in  an 
Affembly  of  the  molt  learned  Doctors  of  the  Faculty 
of  Theology,  who,  after  they  had  weighed  all  the  Fx- 
prefiions  thereof,  declared,  with  an  unanimous  Con- 
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fcnr,  that  it  was  captiou%  infufficient,  and  heretical. 
Captious,  fay  they,  becaufe  conceived  in  certain  ambi¬ 
guous  Terms,  which  Teems  to  mark  the  real  Prefence 
of  Jefus  ChrtSi ,  deftroyed  by  others,  which  make 
believe  what  the  Calvinist  fay,  that  he  is  in  Heaven, 
and  no  where  elfe.  Infufficienr,  in  that  it  does  not 
exprefs  the  real  Prefence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Chrift,  under  the  Accidents  or  Elements  of  the  Bread 
and  Wine,  gives  no  Efficacy  to  the  facramental 
Words,  nor  a  Miniftry  to  the  Pried  who  confecrates. 
Laftly  heretical,  becaufe  in  faying  that  Chrift  is  pre- 
fenc  in  the  EucbariSt  by  Faith,  which  fupportcd  on  the 
Word  of  God  renders  us  prelent  the  Things  promifed, 
kis  evident  that  it  admits  but  a  Prefence  purely  fpiritu.il, 
and  in  Spirit*,  for  if  Faith,  continued  they,  cannon 
make  nor  render  the  Things  prefenc  but  to  the  Spirit, 
fince  by  it  we  conceive  only,  and  believe  the  Things, 
filch  as  God  tells  us  that  they  are,  independantly  of 
herfipafs’d,  prefent,  or  to  come  ;  thus  we  believe  on  his 
Word  that  he  has  operated  Miracles  during  the  Courfe 
of  his  Predication,  and  chat  he’ll  come  to  judge  the 
Living  and  the  Dead,  though  Miracles  and  the  Lift 
Day  be  not  prefent,  out  of  our  Imagination  which 
conceive  them,  and  believe  them  by  Faith  ;  likewife, 
concluded  they,  Jefus  Christ  is  not  really  prefent  in 
the  Sacrament,  becaufe  we  believe  it  fo  \  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  becaufe  he  is  there  in  Fa  (ft,  by  the  omnipotent 
Virtue  of  ins  divine  Word,  who  fays  it,  and  who 
does  what  he  fays,  in  faying  what  he  does. 

Thus  the  Doctors  of  Sorbonne ,  expreffed  themfelves 
on  the  Formula  prefented  by  the  Deputies,  and  this 
Cenfure  being  aproved  of  by  the  whole  Aftembly, 
they  fent  the  g>h  of  October ,  their  Anfwer  to  the 
Queen,  in  a  Writing  figned  by  all  the  Prelates, 
wherein  they  declare,  that  io  obey  the  King,  they  had 
con  fen  ted  that  Beza  and  his  Ajfociates  fhould  be  heard , 
that  they  might  be  infir uSied  of  the  Truth,  as  themfelves 
had  defir ed  it ;  That  it  had  been  done  fujficicntly  in  the 
learned  and  moft  catholick  Harangue  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorain,  and  in  fame  private  Conferences ,  where  their 
Errors  and  Blafphemies  were  heard ,  even  in  the  King's 
Prefence ,  to  the  extreme  Sorrow  of  all  honcSi  People , 
and  had  been  fclidly  refuted.  That  it  was  then  ah f  lately 
neccjfary ,  that,  prcviottjly  to  any  Thing  elfe,  they  fhould 
fubmit  themfelves,  touching  that  Article ,  to  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Catholick  Church,  and  of  its  legitimate  Mi¬ 
ni  f  ter  s,  from  whom  they  were  obliged  to  receive ,  both 
the  Faith ,  and  the  Law  ;  That  they  proteSf ,  that , 
without  it  they'll  be  heard  710  mere,  that  they  will  be 
confidered  as  Olftinates  in  their  Errors,  and  in  their 
Revolt  again  St  the  Church ,  and  that  they  humbly  pray 
the  King  to  banifh  them  from  his  moSt  chrift  inn  Kingd-an, 
where  llcrcfy  has  never  been  fufjered,  in  Cafe  they  re- 
fufe  tofign,  without  Delay,  the  Formula  of  Faith,  an¬ 
nexed  to  this  IV riling.  This  Formula  was  conceived 
in  the  following  Terms. 

We  believe  and  confcfs ,  that  in  the  holy  Sacrament  of 
the  A1  tar  the  true  Body  of  Chrift  is  really  and  tranfub- 
ft  anti  ally  under  the  Elements  of  the  Bread  and  Wine ,  by 
the  Virtue  and  Power  of  the  divine  Word  pronounced  by 
the  Pricft ,  foie  Mini  ft  er  ordained  to  that  Fft'cbl,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Declaration  and  Command  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift. 

This  Declaration  of  the  French  Prelates  was  the 
Coiu.lufion  of  the  famous  Colloquy  ol '  Poijjy  ;  for  as 
the  Minilleis  refufed  to  fign  this  Fcrmula ,  when  pre- 
lenrcd  to  [hem,  the  French  Clergy  refufed  likewife, 
and  with  the  lame  Kefolution,  to  hear  them  any 
more.  The  Queen,  who  had  a  Sort  of  intermittent 
Religion,  and  was  iubjett.  by  Turns  to  a  Paroxifm  of 
Calvinifm ,  or  o!  Catholicity,  according  as  it  fuitecl 
bed  her  I  mere  ft,  being  at  that  Time  a  moft  zealous 
Calvinift ,  continued  Iter  Protection  to  the  Miniflers, 
nocwiihUanding  the  Declaration  of  the  Bifhops  and 
went  even  fo  far  as  to  proem e  them  that  lamous  EiliCt 
of  the  17th  ol  Jammy  1562,  given  at  Sr.  Germain  in 
an  Alfembly  ol  Notabfin,  enmpofed  of  foine  Preli* 
dents,  and  ol  two  Connie  Hors  ol  each  Parliament  of 
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France ,  and  was  fealed,  without  Reluftancy  h 
Chancellor,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  Aurk  ^  • 

it.  By  this  Edicft:  (the  firft  made  in  France**^! 
Maimbourg ,  for  the  Toleration  of  any  other *Ref  o' 
befides  the  Catholick,  ever  fince  the  French  h',  'p0n’ 
braced  Chriftianity)  the  free  Exorcife  of  the  ne^lLT* 
gion  was  tolera  ed  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom 
wall’d  Towns  and  Suburbs  of  Paris  excepted  Tv 
EdiCt  could  not  be  verified  in  Parliament,  not  tv 
after  three  JuJftons  5  ’(ill  the  Queen  having* carried^!  ■ 
King,  the  6tii  of  March,  to  that  auguft  AlTembl  * 
had  it  at  1  aft  regiftered  by  that  Royal  and  abfolur* 
Authority,  to  which  the  Parliament  could  not  refill 
It  was  no  fooner  verified,  but  Peter  Ramis ,  a  cel  * 
bra  ted  Profefifor  in  Rhethorick  and  Philofophy  br0k* 
all  the  Images  which  were  in  the  Chapel  of  the  CofS 
of  Prejle ,  of  which  he  was  Principal.  This  Acl  on 
for  which  an  Information  was  exhibited  againft  him’ 
obliged  the  Parliament,  to  order  by  an  Arrdlofthe 
9th  of  July*  that  all  the  Officers  and  Suppoih  0f  ^ 
LIniverlity,  the  Principals,  Profefibrs,  and  Uiliers of 
all  the  Colleges  and  Communities,  fhould  fiun  ^ 
Formula  of  Faith,  made  by  the  Sorbonne  a  gain  it  CS- 

vinifm ,  in  1542,  in  twenty -five  Articles,  and 
which  the  Officers  of  the  Court  had  figned  already 
which  was  done  in  that  Month  and  the  following ’nil 
the  26th.  0 

Ever  fince  the  Publication  of  this  Edift,  all  Differ¬ 
ences  in  Matter  of  Religion  were  decided  by  the 
Sword  ;  and  the  Kingdom  of  France  became  after¬ 
wards  for  feveral  Years,  fucceflively,  a  Theatre  of 
Coniufion,  Blood,  and  Slaughter,  where  the  Son 
impioufty  dipp’d  his  facrilegious  Hands  in  the  B'ood 
of  his  Father,  and  bereav’d  of  his  Life,  the  very  for- 
fon  fron\  whom  he  had  received  his.  Where  Subjects 
were  rebellious  under  a  perfidious  Pretence  of  Loy¬ 
alty,  and  through  a  Principle  of  Confidence,  where 
the  1  acred  and  immortal  Name  of  the  Prince  of  Pm 
was  employed  for  an  On  let,  or  Cne  de  Guerre.  For 
in  Fa<ft ,  the  Calvinijts ,  to  propagate  their  r.ewDadrine, 
and  the  Catholicks  to  maintain  the  ancient  Religion 
of  the  Kingdom,  ran  to  Arms,  and  had  frequent  En¬ 
counters  in  the  very  Streets  of  Paris ,  which  alvv.iv?  ter¬ 
minated  with  a  confiderable  Slaughter  on  both  Sides. 
The  Cnlvinifts  had  then  at  their  Head  the  Queen,  the 
Prince  of  Conde ,  and  the  Col  ignis.  And  the  Catho¬ 
licks,  the  Duke  of  Guife,  the  Con  liable,  and  the 
Marelchal  of  St,  Andre,  called  then  the  Trimmest. 

This  Triumvirate ,  to  (Lengthen  themfelves  a- 

gainft  the  oppofite  Party,  which  was  then  certainly 

the  ftrongeft,  wanted  (fay  CaJlelnau ,  /.  3.  c.  6.  and 

M.  Le  Labour  eur,  Addit .  to  the  Mem.)  to  gain 

thony ,  King  of  Navarre ,  on  their  Side,  whom  tiny 

knew  to  be  di fgufled  of  late  with  Cahhilfn  ami  Cd- 

vinifts,  and  employ’d  in  that  Negotiation,  II fN 

lytus  d’ ESI ,  Ca rd i n a  1  of  Fcrra ra ,  the  Po pefi  Ley, 11  -  * 

James  d' Allan,  Marelchal,  the  moft  clexuw  ud 

crafty  Politician  of  his  Time;  and  Geffrey  ol  Py 

rufc.  Lord  of  Eft ars,  the  King  of  Neva  /A  la* 

vouritcj  who  all  three  atfted  their  Parts  Ibuiil  ivor 
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that  unconftant  Prince,  taking  him  on  Ids  \ 

Side,  which  was  Ambition  and  In  retell,  that 
gain’d  him,  fay  Le  Labour  cur  and  A'Uczcray,  without 
J J) i Hi c li l r y .  On  this  Sucre fs,  d' E fairs  went  to  Rv:;t, 
where  he  found  Pope  Pius  IV,  very  well  inibniiMd* 
ready  by  the  Cardinal  ol  Ferrara ,  and  much  hnt.md 
againft  the  Queen,  for  favouring  fo  vilibly  the  f*;;* 
vinifts\  fo  that  he  promis’d  faithfully  ro  p  ocmv*  llS 
he  did,  that  the  King  of  Spain  fhould  give  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Sardinia,  in  Exchange  for  the  Kingdom  i;l 

L  >  w  1  1 

rye,  to  Anthonv ,  provided  he  would  declare  nit'1* 


Navar 


lull  Chief  ol  Hie  Catholick  Party  j  which  Pioivu^ 


tii 

th 
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e  Pope  was  confirm’d,  on  the  fame  Conditions  jl 
c  King  ol  N a  vane,  by  Hon  Antonio  /l::ncid<U  '‘ll 
Cing  of  Spain 9 a  Ambaftador,  lent  to  him  lor  duii  1 lH' 
pole  •,  and  who  alk’d  for  a  Mark  of  AntL  nft* 
nty  in  this  A  ft  air,  that  he  fhould  begin  by  baiulin'fi 
the  Admiral  and  his  Brothers  fiom  C  oner, 

1’he  King  of  Navane,  who,  eonfiuoii*.  of  hftuu‘1 
Sincerity,  cutild  not  in  the  leall  1’ul p*  el  ilia'.  <’i  uma 
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Th  mfclf  with  the  Duke  of  Cafe, 
ci*e  X-^ead  of  the  Triumvirate.  The  Queen, 

h  not  with  Handing  all  her  Cruft,  had  not  difco- 

wil°]  -11  thefe  fecret  Intrigues,  was  thunder- (truck  at 


r y fvk'* ^ in'1  Appearance,  the  Calvinift  s ,  and  to  hav~ 
he  'Admiral  and  his  Brothers  turn’d  out  ;  promifing 
m  at  the  fame  Time,  that  file  would  always  hold 
1  CorVfpondenee  with  them  and  the  Prince,  if,  in- 
Jj  d  of  his  Brother,  he  would  put  himfelf  at  the 
He-I  of  the  Calvinift  s,  unite,  and  (Lengthen  thtm- 
fclves  as  they  did,  to  oppuie  the  Power  of  the  Tri- 


Baft  he  good  Queen  found  herfelf  deceiv’d,  as  be- 
1  in  her  falfe  Politicks;  for  the  Minifiers  being 


ignorant  of  this  Myftery,  did  break  forth  againft  he7 
in  a  moll  violent  Manner,  and  difledted  her,  in  an  in¬ 
finite  Number  of  monflrous  Libels,  they  had  dif- 
pers’d  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom;  -and  the 
Marefchal  of  St.  Andre ,  befi.ies,  having  difeover’d 
this  itcret  Correfpondence  flic  held  with  the  Chiefs  of 
die  Cahinifis >  render’d  her  lo  lufpedled  and  odious, 
that  cho’  Hie  p  re  Tided  in  Council,  where  nothing  was 
concf'.drd  but  for  Form  Sake,  there  were  others  held 
in  private,  where  the  moil  important  Affairs  were  de¬ 
termin’d  without  her  Knowledge. 

The  Pi i nee  and  the  Admiral  perceiving  that  the 


j  ^  - - —  ^  -  ^  ^ w  w  ^ 

Qiieen  had  loft  all  her  Credit  and  Authority  in  the 
Coum.il,  and  the  Triumvirate  had  render’d  themftlves 
formidable  by  the  Acquifinon  of  the  King  of  Na- 
wne,  judg’d  that  there  was  no  other  Way  left  to 
maintain  themfelvcs,  and  their  Party,  but  by  open 
Farce;  therefore  they  lent  James  Spifame ,  Lord  of 
Paffi  hererofore  Bilhop  of  Nevers ,  to  the  Proicftanl 
Princes  of  Germany ,  and  to  the  Emperor  himfelf,  to 
dk  them  for  Succours,  and  fine  wing  them  the  fe- 
ertt  Letters  the  Prince  had  receiv’d  from  the  Queen  ; 
intimating  to  them,  that  it  was  not  lb  much  for  the 
Defence  of  their  Religion  they  enter’d  into  a  War, as 
to  obey  the  Queen,  who  conjur’d  them  to  deliver  her 
ar.(! the  King  her  Son,  from  the  deplorable  State  they 
were  reduc’d  to  by  the  Violence  of  thofc  who  op- 
prefsM  their  Liberty. 

This  indifereet  Adlion  of  the  Prince,  of  which  he 
expected  to  reap  many  fignal  Advantages,  prov’d  fa¬ 
tal  to  him  and  his  Party,  for  it  depriv’d  him  at  once 
«f  the  fpccious  Pretext  he  had  to  enter  into  a  War, 
and  of  the  Good-will  and  Protection  of  the  Queen,  on 
n!iii.h  he  depended,  in  arming,  as  he  pretended,  for 
her  Deliverance  ;  for  her  Majefty  was  fo  irritated  at 
his  having  dilcovei’d  her  Secret,  by  (hewing  her  Lee- 
rerb  to  all  the  World,'  which  Hie  thought  burnt,  as  fiie 
had  defil’d  it  ;  that  file  chang’d  all  her  Love  into 
l latred ,  anc)  join’d  againft  the  Prince  with  the  Tri¬ 
umvirs  her  Enemies;  who  laying  hold  of  fo  favour¬ 
able  an  Occafion,  of  having  her  entirely  on  their  Side, 
View’d  her  then  a  greater  Deference  than  they  had 
done  before.  As  fiie  had  much  Dexterity,  file  inter¬ 
preted  her  Letters  to  them  in  a  Manner  to  have  per- 
Lided  them,  had  they  not  been  as  cunning  as  file, 
diat  all  flu:  had  wrote  to  the  Prince  was  only  to  per- 
Lnle  hi  in  to  quit  Paris ,  where  he  could  have  caus'd 
bnie  1  rouble  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time  to  jollify  her 
hjf,  near  the  Emperor,  and  the  other  Princes  of 
wrmny  ;  fin*  lent  to  them  Copies  of  thofe  lame  Let- 
•cr?,  with  thofe  Explications,  in  the  Margin. 

This  dour,  file  had  a  Declaration  publifh’d,  (fay 
tylinierc ,  Thu  anus ,  Mczeray ,  Duplet  x ,  &c.)  in 
w'ucl*  die  King  did  let  all  the  World  know,  that  he 
[Vs  pcu'letflly  tree  in  Paris ,  as  well  as  the  Queen  his 
'  other,  who  govern'd  with  all  the  Authority  infepa- 
j  ' y,rom  her  Character  and  Quality,  as  Regent  of 
^Kingdom;  commanding  the  Prince,  and  all  his 

Ihtcius,  to  lay  down  their  Arms,  under  the  Pc- 
Ifl  ly  being  darlai'd  guilty  of  High  Triafon. 
^Cal*  while,  the  Cat  ho  lick  Confederates,  ailing  under 


the  King’s  Authority,  had  Toon  raised  an  Army  more 
numerous,  and  ftronger  than  that  of  the  Calvinift 
Princes  ;  and  after  fome  frui clefs  Conferences,  to  find 
Means  of  an  Accommodation,  all  Hopes  of  a  Peace 
being  vani fil’d,  each  Party  was  oblig’d  to  take  the 
Held.  And  this  is  the  real  and  true  Origin  of  the 
firfi:  Civil  War  j  which,  fays  Maimbourg ,  Calvin  ifin 
caus’d  in  France ,  to  maintain  itfelf,  in  that  King¬ 
dom,  by  the  moft  violent  Meaqs,  againft  all  Laws,  di¬ 
vine  and  human,  which  forbid  the  Subjects  to  arm  a- 
gainft  their  Sovereign  under  what  Pretence  foever, 
much  lefs  to  eftablifh  a  new  Religion  contrary  to  chat 
eftablifh’d  in  France ,  ever  fince  the  firfi  Centuries  of 
the  Church. 

The  firfi  Hoftilicies  were  committed  by  the  Prince, 
who  render’d  himfelf  Mafter  of  Orleans ,  and  (bon 
after  the  Calvinift s  feiz’d  (fay  Caftelneau ,  La  Popli - 
nitre,  D'Attbigne,  Be/caras ,  Thttanus ,  Mczeray ,  Du- 
plcix »  &c.)  in  almoft:  all  the  Provinces  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Towns;  and  among  others.  Menu ,  Baugency , 
Blots,  Tours ,  Angers,  Poitiers ,  AngouUfme,  the  Cha- 
rite.  Bo  urges,  Lyon,  Valence,  Grenoble ,  Tournon,  Ro¬ 
mans,  Mont  hr  if  on,  and  almoft  all  the  Places  of  Gtti- 
enne,  from  the  Dordogne  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  where  they 
fpar’d  nothing,  facred  or  profane,  confidering  them- 
felves  as  Republicans,  and  declaring  publickly,  fays 
Montluc  in  his  Commentaries,  chat  they  would  whip 
that  Child  who  called  himfelf  King,  and  have  him  learn 
a  Trade ,  to  get  his  Bread.  They  even  .abandon’d 
themfelves  to  that  Excefs  of  Fury  and  Rage,  fay  the 
Authors  of  thofe  Times,  as  to  difeharge  their  Revenge 
on  the  Afhes  of  the  Dead,  even  thofe  they  fhoukl 
have  refpedled  moft;  for  they  violated  the  Sepulchre 
of  John,  Grandfather  of  Francis  I,  at  Angoukfr.c ; 
i hole  of  the  Anceftors  of  the  Prince  of  Condc,  their 
Chief,  at  V endofne ;  of  King  Lewis  XI,  at  Cl  cry ;  of 
the  bleflcd  Jane,  his  Daughter,  at  Bourges ;  of  Fran¬ 
cis  H,  at  Orleans,  where  they  burnt  his  Heart,  depo¬ 
rted  in  the  magnificent  Church  of -St.  Croix . 

The  Catholic ks,  on  their  Side,  had  all  thofe  they 
could  feize,  executed  ;  for  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
i fin’d  out,  one  after  another,  three  oi  four  bloody  Ar- 
refts  againft  the  Rebels,  who  were  all  declar’d  guilty 
of  High  Treafon,  the  Prince  excepted.  The  other 
Parliaments  of  the  Kingdom  did  the  fame,  fo  that  in 
lefs  than  four  Months,  more  than  3000  of  them  paf- 
fed  thro*  the  Hands  of  the  ’Executioners.  By  the 
King’s  Orders  all  the  Calvin  ijts  were  ban  idl'd  from 
Paris,  and  the  Edift  of  Janvier  was  revok'd. 

While  this  was  sidling,  the  Army  of  the  Prince  be¬ 
ing  weaken’d  by  the  Deft-rtion  of  a  vaft  Number  of 
Gentlemen,  frighten’d  at  the  violent  Meafures  the 
Government  had  taken  againft  their  Party,  unable  to 
keep  the  Field  any  longer,  went  to  (he leer  himfelf  be¬ 
hind  the  Walls  of  Orleans ,  waiting  there  for  the  8000 
Men  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  to  whom  lie  had 
deliver’d  Havre  dc  Grace,  had  promis'd  him. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  relate  here  all  the  Particulars 
of  this  firfi:  Civil  War,  nor  of  the  others  which  Cal- 
vinijm  caus’d  in  France ,  under  the  Reign  of  Charles 
IX,  who  was  then  King;  fincc  they  arc  foreign  to 
my  Subject:  All  1  can  fay  on  that  Subjedl  is,  that  the 
Calvinifis  were  always  beaten  in  a  pitch’d  Battle;  as 
at  Drettx ,  by  the  Duke  of  Guifie,  where  the  Prince 
was  taken  Prifoner  ;  at  Mont  contour ,  by  the  Duke  of 
Anjou ,  afterwards  King  Henry  III ;  at  Jarnac  by  the 
fame  Duke  of  Anjou,  where  the  brave  Prince  of  Condo 
was  barbaroufly  murder’d,  againft  the  Laws  of  Arms, 
by  Monte fquioti.  See.  Sec. 

Calvin ,  who  had  not  appear'd,  at  lead  publickly, 
to  interfere  in  all  thefe  Troubles,  tho'  occafion’d  by 
his  new  Dodlrine  ;  having  been  tormented  lor  feveral 
Years  with  a  Complication  of  Maladies,  died,  at  lad’, 
of  an  Aflhma ,  in  his  56th  Year,  on  the  zyth  of  May, 

1 564,  at  Geneva ,  where  he  had  redded  ever  fince  the 
EUablifhment  of  his  new  Church.  Betides  what  I 
have  laid  already  of  Calvin ,  it  mud  be  con f ek’d,  that 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  Wit ;  and  that  if  we  con  Oder 
the  Strength,  Purity,  Elegance,  Majefty,  Politenefs, 
and  the  Subtil ty  of  his  Latin  Exj  ire  (lions,  lie  has 
5  Z  equal  I’d, 
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equalled,  if  not  furpafs’d,  in  his  Manner  of  Writing, 
fome  of  the  mod  learned  Men  of  his  Time.  Maf- 
far  ion ,  who  has  wrote  his  Life,  fays,  that  in  order  to 
cultivate  his  Style,  he  us’d  to  read  over,  every  Year, 
his  Cicero  ;  tho%  in  Majfario* s  Judgment,  his  Style  is 
more  like  that  of  Tacitus  and  Seneca ,  than  of  Cicero . 
We  muft  confefs,  likewife,  that  he  was  indefatigable, 
as  we  plainly  lee,  by  the  great  Number  of  his  Works ; 
watchful,  extremely  fober,  eating  but  once  a  Day,  and 
then  but  very  little  ;  and  fo  difinterefted,  that  he  was 
contented  with  a  very  fmall  Penfion  ;  fo  that  he  left 
nothing  at  his  Death,  but  the  Value  of  two  hundred 
Crowns,  his  Books  and  Goods  included. 

But  if  Calvin  had  his  Perfections,  he  had  likewife 
feveral  very  great  Imperfections  ;  for  he  was  peevifh, 
pafiionate,  and  a  bitter  Satyrift,  as  he  is  reproach’d 
with  by  his  Friend  Martinus  Bucer ;  who,  in  one  of 
his  Letters  to  him,  tells  him,  that  he  is  more  like  a 
mad  Dog,  than  like  a  Man-,  that  he  is  as  medifant 
and  outragious,  as  he  is  polite  in  his  Writings;  full 
of  atrocious  InveCtives,  in  very  fine  Terms;  and  that 
he  judges  of  Perfons,  not  according  to  Truth  and 
Reafon,  but  according  to  the  Hatred  or  AffeCtion  he 
was  pleas’d  to  have  for  them,  and  without  any  ocher 
Difccmment  but  that  proceeding  from  his  blind  Paf- 
fion.  Moreover,  his  peevifh  Humour,  which  feldom 
forfonk  him,  had  render’d  him  fo  infupportable,  even 
to  his  Friends,  that  thofe  of  Geneva  comparing  his 
atrabilary  Temper  with  that  of  Beza ,  always  merry 
and  gay,  us’d  to  fay  by  a  very  bad  Raillery,  which 
fmells  much  of  Impiety,  that  they  Jhould  prefer  to  be 
in  Hell  with  Beza,  than  in  Heaven  with  Calvin. 
Who,  tho’  he  affedted  a  very  great  Simplicity,  and 
an  entire  Abnegation  of  the  Pomp  of  this  World,  is 
accus’d,  neverthelels,  by  his  Contemporaries,  with 
having  been  the  mod  arrogant  of  all  Men,  willing 
to  exercife  an  abfolute  Empire  over  the  other  Mini- 
fters  his  Collegues,  whom  he  confider’d  as  his  Pupils, 
or  rather  his  Slaves  ;  and  fo  vain,  that  he  was  not 
afham’d  to  make  himfelf  his  own  Panegyrick,  full  of 
Praifes  he  beftows  upon  himfelf,  in  his  Anfwcr  to  the 
learned  Lawyer  Baudouin ;  who  reply’d  to  it  in  thefe 
few  Words,  Calvinus  mihi  veniam  det ,  ft  non  pojfttm 
credere  vanitati ;  i.e.  Calvin  will  be  pleas’d  to  excufe 
me  if  I  cannot  believe  in  Vanity.  But  what  he  is 
moft  reproach’d  with,  by  the  mod  impartial  Authors, 
and  which  will  render  his  Memory  odious  to  all  good 
Frenchmen ,  is,  his  having  been  the  Caufe,  by  his 
Dodtrine,  of  the  Defolacion  of  his  own  Country, 
which  his  Difciples,  infpir’d  with  his  Spirit,  under¬ 
took  to  propagate  by  Arms ;  which  they  have  fo  of¬ 
ten  taken  againft  the  Kings,  to  whom  Jefus  Chritt 
commands  us  to  be  as  perfectly  obedient,  as  himfelf 
was  to  Ctcfar :  Ternium  enim  malorum  intulit  in  pa- 
triam  (Calvinus)  ut  cunabula  cjtis  mcrito  deteftari,  at - 
que  odijfe  debeas.  For  his  Per  Ion,  Calvin  was  of  a 
middle  Stature,  had  a  long  Vjfage,  was  tawny,  and 
very  lean  ;  had  black  Hair,  a  fonorous  and  ftrong 
Voice,  quick  Eyes,  an  aquilean  Nofe,  and  his  Beard 
was  thin  and  long.  He  was  bury’d  without  any  Ce¬ 
remony,  according  to  the  Laws  of  his  new  Se<5l ;  but 
his  Dodtrine  was  not  bury’d  with  him  :  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  made  afeer  his  Death  new  Conquefts,  efpe- 
cially  the  moft  confklcrable  one  of  the  united  Pro¬ 
vinces,  which  was  effected  in  the  following  Manner: 

What  the  French  have  called  fince  the  firft:  Trou¬ 
bles  of  the  Kingdom,  and  which  we  have  heretofore 
mentioned,  having  been  pacified  by  the  Edidt  of 
March,  i  563,  the  King’s  Authority  being  then  ac¬ 
knowledged  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  the 
Places  which  had  been  poflfefird  by  the  Calvin  if  s 
having  returned  under  his  Mujcfty’s  Obedience,  the 
Germans  having  been  fent  into  their  Country,  and 
the  Peace  concluded  with  England:  The  Queen  rc- 
folved,  1  a y Cafl elnau,  r},  to  carry  the  King  with 
rite  whole  Court  through  moft  of  the  Provinces,  in 
making  the  Tour  of  France.  For  that  EfFcft  they 
departed  from  Fontainebleau  towards  the  latter  End 
of  March ,  1564,  which  was  the  firfl:  Year  which 
begun,  by  the  Month  oi  January ,  according  to  the 
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Edidt  made  to  remedy  to  the  Inequalities  f 
Years  when  they  begun,  as  before,  at  Eafter 
is  a  moveable  Feaft.  However,  the  Queen  ^ 
took  this  Journey  to  reftore  the  good  Order 
where,  and  to  revive  in  the  Hearts  of  the 
their  natural  Love  for  their  Royal  Sovereign 
fencing  him  to  them.  Perhaps  there  was  alfoV*1** 
other  fecret  Defign  hidden  in  this  Journey, 
could  never  be  dilcovcred  ;  the  Truth  is,  that  iM  !C 
pened  then,  feveral  Things,  from  which  the  Ch'T 
of  the  Calvinifts  inferred,  or  feem  to  have  inf  T* 
that  their  Ruin  was  refolved  upon.  trre^» 

’Tis  true,  that  the  Queen  was  then  very  m, 
changed  with  Refpedt  to  them  ;  for  though  fl 
tered  the  P.incc  with  Hopes,  to  engage  him  to  ^ 
elude  the  Treaty  of  Orleans ,  fhe  hated  him  ;nT' 
Heart,  ever  fince  he  had  difeovered  her  Secret  to  T 
whole  Earth:  She  miftrufted  much  the  Admi'l6 
who,  by  endeavouring  to  oppofe  the  Conclufion  of 
the  Peace,  had  fhe  wed  that  he  had  a  great  de>]  0f 
Ambition;  and  as  fhe  governed  then  with  an "abfo 
Jute  Power,  /he  feared  always  that  the  Prince  o0 
verned  by  the  Admiral,  would  at  laft  have  the  fame 
Part  in  the  Government  her  deceafed  Brother,  the 
King  of  Navarre ,  killed  at  the  Siege  of  Rouen,  b-J 

As  for  the  King,  befides  his  being  governed  by  the 

Queen  his  Mother,  for  whom  he  had  the  ^reateft 
Refpett  and  Deference,  and  who  was  then  in  her 
greaceft  Paroxifm  of  Catholicity,  he  hated  the  Cal¬ 
vin  if  s  ever  fince  they  had  infultecl  him,  and  almoftbe- 
fieged  in  Paris ;  and  this  Hatred  increased  to  that  Excels 
during  this  Journey,  when  he  faw,  fays  Meztra^  jR 
the  ruinated  Churches,  and  in  the  Sepulchres  of  his 
Anceftors  violated,  the  frightful  Marks  of  their  Im¬ 
pieties  and  Sacrileges,  that  he  could  not  refrain  his 
Tears,  and  protefted  that  he  would  one  Day  punifli 
thofe  enormous  Crimes  with  all  the  Severities  they 
deferved.  We  muft  add  to  this,  fays  Cojdnau, 
L.  5.  c .  10.  that  the  Queen  was  continually  inrreated 
by  the  Pope  and  all  the  Catholick  Princes,  efpecially 
by  his  two  Sons-in-law  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  and 
Charles  III.  Duke  of  Lorrain ,  ro  infpire  the  King 
with  a  generous  Refolution,  to  reduce  the  CchiniJIs 
to  the  ImpofUbility  of  ever  riling  in  Arms  againft  him, 
that  he  might  not  be  reduced  once  again  to  the  fhame- 
ful  NecefEty  of  receiving  the  Law  from  a  Handful  of 
his  Subjects,  in  forcing  him  to  grant  by  Edift  die 
Eflablifhmenc  of  Herefy,  to  the  Prejudice  of  die 
glorious  Title  of  Moft  Cbriftian  Kingy  acquired  10 
him  by  his  Predecdfors,  by  fighting  with  all  their 
Power  and  Strength  the  Hereticks,  whom  they  would 
never  fuffer  in  their  Kingdom. 

The  King  and  Queen  being  perfuaded  by  thofe 
Remonftrancefi  ;  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing  if  the  Cal¬ 
vinifts  were  not  very  well  treated  during  this  Jour¬ 
ney,  though  nothing  was  afled  contrary  to  the  Edi<ft 
of  Peace.  A  fecond  Citadel  was  erected  at 
againft  the  Calvinijl  Party,  which  was  yet  che  ftrong- 
eft  in  that  City.  Orders  were  iffued  otic  for  the  De¬ 
molition  of  the  Fortifications  in  the  Places  they  had 
been  Mailers  of  during  the  War  ;  they  were  forbid¬ 
den  the  Exercife  of  their  Religion  ten  Leagues  round 
the  Places  where  the  Court  was  to  pafs,  though  tt 
was  permitted  in  certain  Towns  by  the  Edidt*  which 
was  interpreted,  then,  when  the  King  JhouU  not  ot 
there ,  or  ten  Leagues  near.  Another  Edift  was  made 
at  Roufftllon,  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Turnon,  by 
which  they  were  forbidden,  under  Pain  of  Death,  w 
touch  the  facrcd  Things,  to  break  the  Imflgvs,  uin! 
to  hold  any  Aflembly  but  in  Prefence  of  the  Officers 
appointed  by  his  Majefty  for  that  PurpoJe.  1  he 
Magi  Urates  were  ordered  to  force  the  Monks  ana 
Pr lefts  who  had  changed  their  Religion  to  have  t<ie 
Liberty  to  marry,  to  quit  their  Wives,  under  Penalty 
of  the  Galleys  for  the  Men,  and  of  a  perpetual  Im- 
pnfonme-nt  for  the  Women.  The  Conference  tic 
Queen  had  with  the  Vice- Legate  in  palling  throug  t 
Avignon  call  fed  a  great  deal  of  Une.ifinels  to  the  Co  * 
vinifts ,  and  much  more  that  Hie  had  nc  Bayonne  w*« 

the  Duke  d'Albc  j  they  perfuaded  them  (elves,  -1VS 
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Cdilnau,  l.  6.  c.  i.  3nd  la  Popliniere ,  that  a  League 
had  been  made  between  the  two  Crowns,  to  exter¬ 
minate  all  the  Calvinifts  from  the  Dominions  of  the 
two  Kings*,  and  they  were  the  more  ftrengthened  in 
that  Opinion,  becaufe  they  knew  that  the  Queen 
managed  then  an  Interview  between  her,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Catholick  Princes  :  But  however,  what  con* 
firmed  them  in  the  Perfuafion  that  their  entire  Ruin 
had  been  refolved  on  in  the  Conference  of  Bayonne , 
was  the  Paflage  of  the  Duke  d'Albe  into  Flanders  ac 
the  Head  of  a  good  Army,  for  the  Rea fons  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  mention,  by  relating  in  what  Manner  CaU 
‘viniftn  was  introduced  in  the  Low  Countries . 

While  Charles  V.  lived,  the  new  Dodtrine  which 
had  began  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  thofe  Provinces  by 
their  Communication  with  Germany ,  could  never  be 
eftabhihed  there  *,  becaufe  that  great  Prince,  excreamly 
beloved  by  his  Subjedfo  of  the  Low  Countries ,  whom 
he  governed  according  to  their  ancient  Privileges  and 
Liberties,  had  his  Edidls  obferved  among  them  with¬ 
out  the  leaf!  Difficulty *,  but  Philip  II.  his  SuccefTor,  de¬ 
viating  from  the  pat. ifick  Method  of  the  Emperor  his 
Father,  and  treating  thofe  People,  very  jealous  of  their 
Liberties,  with  a  great  deal  of  Severity  and  Rigour,  there 
happened  fcveral  Revolts  ot  the  three  Orders  of  this  State, 
and  the  new  Dodtrine  took  Occafion  from  thence  to 
propagate  and  .ftrengthen  itfelf  in  thofe  Provinces. 
The  Nobility,  irritated  that  all  Affairs  were  trufted 
to  the  Management  of  Anthony  de  Granvelle  Bilhop 
of  Arras,  a  vaft  Wit,  but  very  proud,  though  of  a 
low  Exu udt ion.  formed  a  League  againft:  him.  The 
People  could  not  fuffer,  that,  againft  the  Promife 
nude  to  them,  the  Spanifh  Troops  fhould  be  kept 
ft;h  in  the  Country.  The  Clergy,  and  efpecially  the 
Mops  and  Abbots,  complained  loudly  of  the  Ere- 
dion  of  new  Bifhopricks,  to  the  Detriment  of  their 
Diocefies  and  Abbies,  which  they  maintained  was 
manifeftly  againft  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  their 
Provinces,  and  all  together  protefted.  That  they 
would  never  fufFer  the  Inquifition,  which  Philip 
wanted  absolutely  to  eftablifh  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Tis  true,  that  Philips  afraid  of  a  general  Revolt 
he  was  threatened  with,  withdrew, his  Troops,  and  was 
even  obliged  to  recall  Granvelle ;  though,  to  render 
him  more  refpeftable  to  the  Flemijh,  he  had  procured 
,'iim  a  Cardinal's  Hat ;  but  as  he  infilled  on  the  other 
’.'oints,  and  particularly  on  that  of  the  Inquifition, 
the  Confufion  continued  5  during  which  the  Reformed , 
who  had  kept  themfelves  concealed,  began  to  appear 
publickly,  and  foon  increafed,  through  the  Affiftance 
of  a  great  Number  of  CahiniQ  Preachers  ;  the  Ad¬ 
miral  took  Care  to  fend  into  Flanders  to  foment  thofe 
ivifions,  by  preaching  Calvinifm,  and  exhorting; 
the  People  a:  the  fame  Time,  to  maintain  themfeves 
intkir  Liberties,  which  the  Pope  and  King  Philip , 
iaicl  they,  wanted  to  ravifh  from  them.  The  Chiefs 
o  the  Nobility  declared  themfelves  openly  Proteftors 
ol  thofe  new  Evangelifts,  and  of  their  Profelytes,  the 
one  to  gam  the  AfFedion  of  the  Populace,  and  the 
other,  becaufe  they  were  Calvinifts  already ;  among 
whom  the  mod:  confiderable,  the  moft  powerful,  and 
the  mod  dexterous,  was  William  Prince  of  Grams, 
of  the  illudrious  Houfe  of  Naffrni,  who,  though  born 

Father>  appeared  notwithdanding  Ca- 
tec  at  the  Court  ol  Charles  V.  to  maintain  his 
etht  near  that  Prince,  and  turned  Calvin  Hi  under 

10  d lengthen  thereby  the  Party  he  was 
tiling  againd  that  Prince,  by  whom  he  had  been 

i)r'n»ire-atedi!  lo  rl,at  in  a  very  fliort  Time  there  hap- 

whirh  r  Cou,!t'ics  a  great  Revolution,  in 

nicii  c alywtjm  found  Means  to  edablifh  itfelf,  by 

l8rerVn  ,llc  Slatc>  we  f"cc  't  ‘here  at  prefent. 

,i  ,n  ,  more  than  two  thoul'and  Gentlemen  of 
ewho  prolcfled  Calvinifm,  formed  a  League,  in 
entred  the  Admiral  and  the  Calvinifts  of 
H  Jau  °llr  or  ^ve  hundred  of  them  having  at  their 
Cmi  rl  o{ , Brtd*ro<!e,  Lewis  of  Najjau,  and  the 

Govern  r  and  calembourg,  prefented  to  the 

rnt-fs  Margartte  Dutchefs  of  Parma,  a  Requeft, 
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whereby  they  alked,  among  other  Things,  that  the 
Inquifition  fhould  be  abolilhed,  and  all  the  Edidls 
publifhed  againft  the  Luther  an s,  Calvinifts ,  &c.  Af¬ 
terwards  following  the  Impecuofity  of  their  Zeal, 
they  began  in  Flanders ,  as  their  Brethren  had  done 
Jn  France ,  by  arming  themfelves,  taking  Pofieffion 
or  feveral  Towns,  breaking  the  Images,  deftroying 
V/f  .  ,s’  aholi(hing  the  Mafs,  and  exercifing,  fays 

Mambourg, ,  all  Sorts  of  Violences  and  Cruelties 
againft  Pnefts  and  Monks. 

The  Governefs,  a  very  wife  Princefs,  who.  had 
much  more  of  the  good  Qualities  of  Charles  V.  her 
Father  chan  King  Philip  her  Brother,  afted  during 
lix  or  feven  Years,  to  appeafe  thefe  Troubles,  with  a 
very  marvellous  Prudence,  employing  fometimes  die 
Seventy  of  the  Laws,  and  fometimes  Clemency  ;  fome¬ 
times  open  Force,  and  fometimes  Dexterity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Diverfuy  of  Occafions  *  moderating  the  Se¬ 
verity  of  the  Orders  flie  received  from  Spain  f ill- 
pending  the  Execution  of  the  Edids,  and  gainin'*  by 
her  obliging  Manners  and  fine  Hopes  feveral  of  the 
Lores,  and  thereby  breaking  the  Union  fo  that  the 
moft  mutinous  and  dangerous,  as  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Brederode ,  having  retired  into  Germany , 
and  the  moft  fetlicious  among  the  People,  feein^ 
themfelves  deferted  by  the  Nobility,  it  feemed  as  if 
me  Calm  was  going  to  fucceed  the  Tempeft,  with  the 
Obedience  due  to  a  Sovereign  :  But  the  bad  Poli¬ 
ticks  of  Philip ,  wholly  contrary  to  fo  wife  a  Condufl, 
diffipated  all  thofe  Hopes,  by  caufing  a  new  Revolt, 
which  diverted  him  of  the  greaceft  Parc  of  his  Domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Low  Countries. 

.  He  had  put  in  Deliberation,  in  his  Council,  on 
the  repeated  Remonftrances  of  die  Dutchefs  his  Sifter, 
what  Means  were  to  be  ufed  to  keep  the  Flemijh  in 
their  Obedience  :  Several  were  of  Opinion,  that  thofe 
,  Meeknefs  and  of  a  reafonable  Condefcenfion, 
which  had  already  fo  well  fucceeded  to  the  Governefs, 
were  the  beft  ;  but  the  general  Inquifitor,  and  the 
Duke  d'Albe,  a  very  fevere  Man,  even  to  Cruelty 
having  concluded  for  the  Rigour,  Philip  took  that 
Party,  following  in  it  his  natural  Ferocity,  which 
appeared  foon  after,  in  the  barbarous  Manner  he 
treated  Prince  Charles  his  Son,  and  the  virtuous  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  France,  his  Wife.  He  fem  the  Duke 
d'Albe  into  Italy,  whence  with  an  Army  of  ei«ht 
thoufand  Foot  of  the  old  Spans  fo  and  Italian  Ban&ds, 
and  three  thoufand  chofen  Horfe,  he  parted  into 
Flanders ,  with  Orders  to  eftablifli  the  Inquifition 
there,  in  the  fame  Manner  it  was  eftablifhed  in  Spain, 
and  to  punifh  with  the  utmoft  Severity,  all  chat  had 
been  afted,  during  the  Troubles,  againft  God,  and 
againft  the  King. 

This  Man  who  pleafed  his  cruel  and  bloody  Hu¬ 
mour,  in  obeying  a  King  very  near  of  his  Temper, 
except  that  Philip  was  not  fo  brave,  nor  fo  great 
a  Captain  as  the  Duke,  executed  his  Orders  with  fo 
much  Cruelty,  and  threw  the  poor  Flemijh ,  whom 
he  ufed  like  Slaves,  intofuch  a  Defpair,  that  there  hap¬ 
pened  at  Jaft  a  general  Revolt  of  all  the  Orders  \  who 
after  feveral  Changes  of  Governors  and  Governments 
feveral  Battles  and  bloody  Combats,  and  feveral  great 
Revolutions,  terminated,  at  laft,  in  the  Eftablifhmenc 
of  a  new  Republtck.  It  began  by  the  Revolt  of  the 
two  Provinces  of  Holland  and  Zcland ,  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  Governor,  who  lirft  fliook  off, 
by  a  publick  Declaration,  and  an  Ed  id,  the  Spanjjb 
Yoke,  embracing,  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Calvinifm  ; 
and  afterwards  by  the  Union  of  lome  other  Provinces! 
entered  into  the  Confederacy.  That  fame  Republick! 
together  with  its  new  Religion,  has  infenfibly  increafed 
by  Sea  And  Land  in  Europe ,  and  in  the  Indies,  to  that 
Pitch  of  Grandeur  and  Power,  we  fee  her  nt  prefent. 

Thus  far  I  have  concluded  Calvinifm  from  its  Ori¬ 
gin  to  its  Ella bl ifl) merit  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe ; 
and  I  hope  wiih  that  Impartiality,  I  had  promifed  my 
Reader  I  would  dfrrSt,  throughout  all  Narrations  of 
this  Kind  j  though  I  could  not  help  taking  Notice, 
that  ic  is  afling  contrary  to  the  true  Principles  of 
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Chriftianity,  to  pretend  to  reform  the  Church  of 
Chrift  by  the  Sword,  fince  that  Reformation  ftiould 
be  operated  in  the  fame  Manner,  that  Church  was 
founded  at  firft,  i.  e.  by  Patience,  Meeknefs,  and  an 
entire  Refignation  to  the  fupreme  Will  of  the  Al- 
xnighty,  even  under  the  mod  excruciating  Torments, 
not° that  I  would  pretend  to  excufe  the  violent  Means 
ufed  by  fome  Chriflian  Princes,  to  bring  all  their 
Subje£ts  into  the  fame  Belief  in  Matters  of  Religion, 
but  let  thole  Means  be  as  they  will,  they  could  never 
be  more  cruel  than  thofe  ufed  by  Dioclefian ,  and  the 
other  Hi  d  Perfecutors  of  the  Chriftian  Name  ;  though 
the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  does  not  fo  much  as  furnifh  us 
with  a  fingle  Example,  of  a  Sword  having  been  drawn 
in  thofe  Times,  to  repel  Force  by  Force,  or  to  defend 
the  Chriflians  againft  the  Violence  of  the  Perfecution. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Chriflians  of  thofe  Days  were 
the  mod  loyal  Subjcfts,  their  Perfecutors  and  Empe¬ 


rors  had  throughout  their  whole  Empire,  and  th 
Soldiers  of  their  Armies  ;  and  though  they  emnl  , 
no  other  Arms  for  the  Propagation  of  the  ChrYr^ 
Religion,  but  their  Patience,  Prayers,  Blood  n 
Tears,  Chridianity  was  foon  edablifhed  throuok^ 
the  whole  Earth,  and  the  Crofs  of  Chrift  becam*^ 
Time  the  greated  Ornament  of  the  moft  ln 

Diadem  ;  while  Calvinijm ,  edablifhed  by  Fire, 

Revolr,  Devaftation,  has  almofl  dwindkcL^ 
to  nothing.  We  deceive  ourfelves,  if  We 

that  we  can  be  devoutly  Rebels,  or  that  the  Vin^'  j 
of  the  Lord  wiil  bear  Fruits  in  a  Field  watered  r'l 
the  Blood  of  thofe,  who,  like  us,  have  been  r^* 
rated  in  the  mod  facred  one  of  Jcfus  Chrift , 
who  were  yet  the  Depofitorics  of  that  facred  Bitlf 
we  fird  feparaced  from  them,  and  to  when’ 
perhaps,  fome  Time  or  other,  we’ll  be  once  m 
reunited.  * re 
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CANDLE-MAKING,  is  to  cover  a  Cot¬ 
ton  or  Linen  Wick,  loofely  twitted,  with 
Tallow,  Wax,  or  Sperma-Ceti ,  in  a  cylindrical  Fi¬ 
gure,  commonly  called  Candle ,  from  the  Latin ,  Can¬ 
dela ,  and  Candela  from  Candor ,  or  Candeo ,  I  burn  ; 
becaufe  a  Candle ,  when  lighted  at  the  End,  ferves  to 
illuminate  a  Place  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Sun. 

From  this  Definition  we  may  eafily  infer  that  the 
Materials  necefiary  for  this  Operation,  are  Cotton 
for  the  Wicks ,  and  Tallow  to  cover  them  with. 

The  Cotton  is  bought  in  Skins,  ready  fpun  by 
Chandlers.  In  the  Countries  where  that  Commodity 
is  not -eafily  come  at,  its  Want  is  fupplied  by  Tow, 
which  being  fpun  and  whitened,  makes  as  good  Wicks 
as  Cotton  itfelf.  The  Threads,  either  of  Cotton  or 
Tow,  are  winded  of  three  or  four  together,  according 
to  the  intended  Thicknefs  of  the  Wiiks,  into  Bottoms 
or  Clues,  whence  they  are  cut  out  with  an  Indrument, 
contrived  for  that  Purpofe.,  into  Pieces,  for  the 
Length  of  the  Candle  required.  If  the  Threads  be 
made  of  Tow,  Cure  mutt  be  taken,  in  cutting  the 
JVicks ,  to  pick  out  and  free  it  of  all  the  fmall  Rudies 
which  could  have  been  Jefc  in  ir,  and  which  other- 
wife  would  make  the  Candle  dear,  and  run  *  each 
Wick ,  after  ’cis  cur,  mutt  be  (lightly  twitted,  and 
rubbed,  with  a  coarle  Piece  of  Cloth,  clfe  it  would 
not  keep  on  twitted.  Then  they  mutt  be  put  on  the 
Sticks  or  Hroches,  then  hung  up  to  dry,  in  fome  Place, 
near  the  Fire,  or  in  a  Scow  ■,  for  unlefs  the  Wick  be 
thoroughly  dry,  the  Candle  will  never  give  a  good 
1  fight.  Thus  far  for  the  Wicks.  At  prefent  lor  the 
lI  allow. 

Tallow  is  a  Sort  of  Animal  Fat  melted  down, 
and  clarified.  There  are  Icarce  any  Animals  but  a 
Sort  of  Tallow  may  be  prepared  from*  but  thole 
which  yield  the  moll,  and  whereof  the  moft  Ufe  is 
made,  are  the  Horfe,  Bullock,  Sheep,  Hog,  Goat, 
Deer,  Bear,  13 c.  But  the  bell  Tallow  for  Candles 
mull  be  half  Sheep’s,  and  hall  Bullock’s-,  that  of 
Hogs  making  them  gutter,  gives  an  ill  Smell,  and  a 
thick  black  Smoke.  Candles  made  of  Dripping  or 
other  Kitchen  StulF,  as  they  call  it,  are  of  little  or 
no  Service  •,  for  befidcs  that,  they  give  but  a  very  bad 
Light,  they  are  a! moll  as  foon  burnt  as  they  are 
lighted.  In  fome  Provinces  of  France*  *tis  Part  of 
the  Butchers  Bu finds  to  prepare  the  Tallow  fit  to  be 
melted  lor  Candles ,  which  the  Chandlers  buy  from 
them,  without  raking  that  Trouble  upon  them  of  poi- 
1  oning  themfelves,  and  their  Neighbours,  with  the 
futtbeating  and  naufenus  Smell  attending  that  dirty 
Operation.  The  licit  Tallow  is  that  which  is  hard, 
has  a  blurifh  Call,  and  when  handled  does  not  feel 
greafy.  This  Talk  i?i  made  by  cutting  the  Fat  of 
the  Animal,  viz,  ol  Bullocks  and  Sheep,  into  Pieces, 
(thu*  Tallow  made  wholly  of  Sheep's  Fat  be  the  bell, 


and  makes  finer  Candles)  and  throwing  it  into  a  Pot 
or  Boiler,  (in  France  they  have  brafs  Coppers,  broad 
and  (hallow,  for  that  Operation)  while  ’tis  mcitin^  it 
moft  be  fkimm’d  of  all  its  Impurities ;  and  when  en¬ 
tirely  melted,  ’cis  drain’d  thro’  a  Sieve,  made  for  that 
Purpofe,  to  free  it  of  the  Impurities  which  could 
have  efcap’d  the  Skimmer  5  which  is  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  Method  than  that  of  throwing  Water  into  it  to 
precipitate  thofe  Impurities;  for  the  Water  commu¬ 
nicates  a  certain  Humidity  to  the  Tallow ,  which  hin¬ 
ders  the  Candles  from  burning  well,  and  is  the Caufc 
why  they  fo  often  crackle  and  fpit  in  the  burning. 
Tho’  it  be  the  common  P  raft  ice  here  in  En$hi, 
where,  after  the  Tallow  is  melted,  they  empty  it,  thro’ 
a  Sierce,  into  a  Tub,  having  a  Top  for  letting  it  our, 
as  Occafion  requires  ;  and  ufe  it  after  it  has  flood  three 
Hours.  In  France ,  as  the  Chandlers  buy  their tety 
ready  prepar’d  from  the  Butchers,  and  never  buy  but 
the  cleaned,  they  have  no  other  Trouble  than  th.it  of 
melting  as  much  Tallow  as  they  have  Occafion  lor, and 
which  melts  as  clear  and  fine  as  Water,  without  the 
lea  ft  Sediment. 

Here,  among  us,  the  liquid  Tallow  is  drawn  oft 
from  the  Tub,  which  has  a  Tap  for  letting  it  out  into 
a  Vettel  call’d  the  Mould,  Sink,  or  Abyfs  ol  an  an¬ 
gular  Form,  like  a  Prifm,  except  that  it  is  not  equi¬ 
lateral  ;  tiie  Side  on  which  it  opens  being  only  ten 
Inches  high,  and  the  others  which  make  its  Depth, 
fifteen.  On  the  Angle,  form’d  by  the  two  great 
Sides,  it  is  fupported  by  two  Feet,  and  is  plac’d  on  a 
kind  of  Bench,  in  Form  of  a  Trough,  to  catch  the 
Droppings,  as  the  Candles  are  taken  out  each  Dip- 
In  France ,  their  Mould ,  Sink,  or  Abyls,  is  a  Hone 
VefTel,  glaz’d  within  and  without,  of  about  two  beet 
long,  a  Foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  four  or  five  Inches 
broad  a-top.  This  they  fill  up  from  the  Copper,  or 
Poile ,  as  they  call  it,  wherein  they  keep  their  L"oW 
melted  over  a  very  flow  Fire,  to  keep  it  always  in*1 
due  Confiftence,  that  they  may  be  capable  to  luppiy 
the  Stock  in  the  Mould,  when  it  begins  to  L*  too 

much  diminifii’d.  Before  the  Artilt  lets  his  ^ lout 
for  the  Operation  of  clipping,  lie  has  all  his  ^  ^ 
ftng’cl  over  a  Flame,  to  finge  off  all  the  Nap  w 
could  be  upon  them,  which  is  fo  often  the  Occ.i  u 
why  Candles  run  and  Hear;  and  alter they  ;!r!i.c  . 
fing’d,  they  are  rubb’d  again  with  a  Piece  ol  1  ’ 
to  make  them  Imooth.  Then  they  are  all  puc  .f 
live  or  fix  Broaches,  more  or  lefs,  according  ^ 
Quantity,  and  each  Broach  im merg’d  once,  the  j 
being  all  in  a  Heap  upon  each  Broach ;  ahcl  w 
Immcrfion  the  Wicks  are  all  parted,  one  >y  ’ 
ftnooth’d  and  ftraiten’d  with  the  FiiigcfS,  itrn 
(1  rung  on  other  Broaches,  by  fixteen,  if  t>^  1 
be  eight  in  the  Found;  by  twelve,  if  of  . 
Found,  C?c,  In  my  Opinion,  this  fir  ft 
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s  much  cowards  making  the  Candles  flrair,  as 
n  facilitating  the  firft  Immerfions,  which  other* 


tri 

well  as 


?  would  be  attended  with  feme  Difficulty,  each 
url  without  it  being  too  light  to  be  immerg’d  with 
l  tCr  while,  on  the  contrary,  being  render  d  hea- 
the  Tallow  they  have  gather’d  in  that  firft  Im- 
vief  &y  ^at  Weight  helps  towards  their  Precipita- 
nier  ,  ’  t^e  Tallow,  and  keeping  at  a  due  Diftance 
CI°n  in  arh  other :  Tho’  I  do  not  hear  that  they  ufe 

^Precaution  here  in  England .  The  Wicks  being 
lhaC  ^;rnnsM  upon  the  Broaches ,  they  are  hung  on  a 

‘huS,  a„d  then  the  Workman,  'fitting  at  a  due  Di- 
RaC  ’  from  his  Mould,  takes  two  Broaches  at  a  Time, 
fta?C.enMinff  them  equidiftant,  by  means  of  the  fecond 

a  fKird  Finders  of  each  Hand,  which  he  puts  be- 
and  them  he  immerges  the  Wicks  two  or  three 

T  mps  for  their  firft  Lay,  and  holding  them  fome- 
Tm  c  r  the  Top  of  the  Vtffd,  to  let  them  drain, 
n?iWes  aently  the  Ends  of  the  Candles  againft  the  faid 
Ton  to  make  it  round,  (which  Striking  is  repeated 
1  v  Time  the  Candles  are  immerg’d,  and  till  they 
eVC quite  finilh’d,  which  faves  the  Trouble  of  paffing 
3hem  after  they  are  made,  over  a  flat  brazen  Plate, 
hcited  to  a  proper  Pitch  by  a  Fire  underneath,  to  take 
off  their  peak’d  Ends,  or  Bottoms)  then  he  places  a- 

•n  the  Broach  on  the  fame  Rack  he  has  took  it  from, 
which  for  greater  Conveniency,  fhould  be  plac’d  on 
his  ri"ht  Hand,  beginning  at  the  End  next  to  him, 
and  proceeding  thus  to  the  farther  End,  that  when  he 
has  im merg’d  all  his  Broaches,  he  may  come  back  to 
the  firft  Broach  he  had  begun  with,  and  lb  on  to  the 
others  fiicceffively,  that  each  Broach  may  have  Time 
to  dry  before  ’tis  dipp’d  again  ;  which  Dipping  is  to 
be  repeated  as  often  as  the  Workman  judges  it  proper 
to  bring  the  Candles  to  the  Thicknefs  propos’d  •,  with 
the  laft  Dip  the  Candles  are  naked,  i.  e.  plung’d  be¬ 
low  that  Part  of  the  Wick  where  the  ocher  Lays  ended. 
During  the  whole  Operation,  the  Tallow  is  to  be  ftir- 
rd  from  Time  to  Time.  Some  are  fo  nice,  as  to  ex- 
pofc  the  Candles ,  when  made,  to  the  open  Air,  to  be 
whiten’d,  efpecially  in  the  Night-time;  which,  in 
my  Opinion,  muft  communicate  a  Dampnefs  to  the 
/ftVife,  and  hinder  it  from  burning  well :  Tho’  I  have 
been  allur’d  of  the  contrary.  Thus  far  for  the  ma¬ 
king  of  dipped  Candles . 

But  as  we  hope  our  Shop  will  be  a  well-accuftom’d 
one,  which  could  not  be  expe&ed  unlefs  we  have  it 
Hock’d  in  a  Manner  as  to  be  in  a  Condition  to  oblige 
all  our  Cuftomers,  that  is,  with  very  good  Candles , 
and  of  all  Shapes  and  Sizes ;  we’ll  proceed  to  the 
making  of  Mould  Candles ,  the  Invention  of  M.  Le 
Brez,  at  Paris ;  which  to  perform,  we  have  provided 
ourfelves  with  brafs  and  tin  Moulds ,  which  are  the  bell, 
which  Moulds  cOnfift  of  three  Pieces,  the  Neck, 
Shaft,  and  Foot.  The  Shaft  is  a  hollow  Cylinder,  of 
the  Diameter  and  Length  of  the  Candle  propos’d  ; 
at  the  Extremity  of  this  is  the  Neck,  which  is  a  little 
Cavity,  in  Form  of  a  Dome,  having  a  Moulding 
within- fide,  and  pierc’d  in  the  Middle  with  a  Hole  big 
enough  for  the  Wick  to  pals  through.  At  the  other 
Extremity  is  the  Foot,  in  Form  of  a  little  Tunnel, 
thro*  which  the  liquid  Tallow  runs  into  the  Mould . 
The  Neck  is  folder’d  to  the  Shaft,  but  the  Foot  is 
moveable,  being  apply’d  when  the  Wick  is  to  be  put 
m,  and  taken  off  again  when  the  Candle  is  cold.  A 
little  beneath  the  Place  where  the  Foot  is  apply’d  to 
(he  Shaft,  is  a  kind  of  String  of  Metal,  which  ferves 
tofupport  that  Part  of  the  Mouldy  and  to  prevent  the 
Shale  from  entering  too  deep  in  the  Table,  to  be 
mention'd  hereafter,  Laftly,  In  the  Hook  of  the 
foot  is  a  Leaf  of  the  fame  Metal,  folder’d  within- 
fide,  which  advancing  into  the  Center,  ferves  to  keep 
upihc/J'/U*,  which  is  here  hook’d  on  precifely  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Mould. 

H.iving  thus  defer ibed  the  Mouldy  and  the  feveral 
Euts  Ms  compos’d  of,  we’ll  proceed  to  the  Operation, 
hy  introducing,  firft,  by  a  Piece  of  Wire,  the  Wick 
into  the  MottUy  thro*  the  Aperture  of  the  Hook,  till 
it  comes  ouc  at  the  Nrck,  to  which  it  muft  be  tyM, 
fo  that  in  drawing  the  Wire  back  the  With  comes  a* 
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long  with  it,  leaving  only  enough  a:top  Fot  the  Neck  j 
the  other  End  is  faften’d  to  the  Hook,  which  keeps 
it  perpendicular. .  Then  wc’Jl  difpofe  the  Moulds  iii 
the  Table  abovemention’d,  pierc’d  full  of  Holes,  each 
an  Inch  in  Diameter :  Thefe  Holes  receive  the  Moulds 
inverted  as  far  as  the  String  in  the  Foot.  .  Being  thus 
plac’d  perpendicularly,  we’ll  fill  them  with  melted 
Tallow,  { prepar’d  as  before)  by  pouring  it  into  the 
Foot  with  a  Pot,  or  Ladle.  After  the  Moulds  have 
flood -long  enough  to  cool,  for  the  Tallow  to  have  ar¬ 
riv’d  at  its  Confidence,  the  Candle  is  taken  out,  by 
taking  off  the  Foot,  which  brings  the  Candle  along 
with  it.  This  Sore  of  Candles  are  more  agreeable  to 
the.Sighc,  light  better,  and  laft  longer  than  the  dip¬ 
ped. ones,  and  coft  but  a  Trifle  more. 

The  mod  beautiful  of  all  Sorts  of  Candles ,  which 
give,  a  finer  Light,  laft  longer,  and  have  not  the  of- 
fen  five  Smell  of  thofe  made  of  Tallow ,  are  thofe  made 
of  Wax ;  therefore  we’il  leave  off  our  greafy  blue 
Frock,  and  quit  our  ftinking  Shop,  where  we  have 
been.;almoft  fuffocated  with  the  Fumes  of  melted 
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Tallow ,  to  fet  up  the  fame  Bufinefs  in  finer  Materials, 
fuch  as  Wax',  and  in  our  new  Shop  we’ll  make  Ta¬ 
pers  for  Churches,  (tho’  very  feldom  us’d  in  ours)  cy¬ 
lindrical  Wax  Candles  for  the  Table,  Balls,  Affem- 
blies,  &V.  Flambeaux,  &c.  But  before  we  proceed  on 
thefe  different  Operations,  we  muft  prepare  our  Wax 
for  it ;  which  confifts  in  bleaching  i:.  Previoufly  to 
it,  we  muft  know  how  to  chufe  our  Wax,  which  is  of¬ 
ten  fophifticated  with  Rofin,  or  Pitch,  colour’d  with 
Rocoti ,  or  Turmerick  therefore  the  beft  is  that  of  a 
high  Colour ,  an  agreeable  Smell,  brittle,  and  which 
does  not  ftick  to  the  'foelh  when  chew'd. 

This  Sort  of  Wax  is  bleached,  or  whiten’d,  by  re¬ 
ducing  it  firft  into  little  Bits,  or  Grains,  by  melting  it, 
and  throwing  it,  while  hot,  into  cold  Water;  orelfe 
by  fpreading  ic  into  very  thin  Leaves,  or  Skins.  This 
Wax ,  thus  granulated,  or  flatted,  (tho*  ’tis  beft  to  be 
granulated)  is  expos’d  to  the  Air  on  linnen  Cloths 
ftretch’d  tight  on  a  Frame,  rais’d  three  or  four  Foot 
above  Ground,  and  expos’d  in  an  open  Place,  or  Gar¬ 
den,  to  the  moft  powerful  Beams  of  the  Sun  ;  the 
granulated  Wax  fpreaded  thin  over  it,  where  it  refts 
Night  and  Day,  having  equal  Need  of  Sun  and  Dew. 
Then  it  muft  be  melted,  and  granulated  over  again* 
feveral  Times,  ftill  laying  it  ouc  to  the  Air  in  the  In¬ 
tervals  between  the  Meltings.  When  the  Sun  and 
Dew  have  at  length  perfectly  blanched  it,  we’ll  melt  it 
for  the  laft  Time,  in  a  large  Kettle,  out  of  which 
we’ll  caft  it  with  a  Ladle  upon  a  Table*  cover’d  over 
with  round  Cavities,  of  what  Bignefs  we  pleafe,  to 
form  our  Wax  into  Cakes ;  having  firft  wetted  thofe 
Moulds  with  cold  Water,  that  the  Wax  may  be  the 
cafier  got  out.  Thefe  Cakes  muft  be  laid  out  to  the 
Air,  for  two  Days,  and  two  Nights,  more  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Thicknefs ,  to  render  it  more  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  drier. 

Our  Wax  thus  prepar’d,  we’ll  go  to  work,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Tapers  for  Churches,  &c.  fince  ab  Jove  prin - 
cipium .  Tapers  are  of  a  conical  Figure,  Hill  dimi- 
nifhing  from  the  Bottom,  which  ha9  a  Flole  to  receive4 
the  Hook  of  the  Candleftick;  and  arc  made  either 
with  a  Ladle ,  or  with  the  Hand. 

To  make  Tapers  with  the  Ladle ,  the  Wicks  muft  he 
cut  of  the  proper  Length ,  and  a  Dozen  of  them  ty’d 
by  the  Neck,  at  equal  Djftances,  round  an  iron  Cir¬ 
cle,  fufpended  directly  over  a  large  Bafon  of  Copper 
tinn’d,  and  full  of  melted  Wax  \  then  a  large  Ladle 
full  of  this  Wax  is  pour’d  gently,  by  Inclination,  on 
the  Tops  of  the  Wicks ,  one  after  another;  fo  that 
running  down,  the  whole  Wick  is  thus  cover’d,  the 
Surplus  returning  into  the  Bafon  5  where  ic  muft  be 
kept  warm,  by  a  Pan  of  Coals  underneath  it.  We 
muft  thus  continue  to  pour  on  the  Wax  till  die  Taper 
arrives  at  its  deftin’d  Bignefa ;  ftill  obferving,  that 
the  three  firft  Ladles  be  pour'd  on  at  the  Top  of  the 
Wick ,  the  4/6  at  the  Height  of  -J,  the  5//^  at  >,  and 
the  6th  at  f ;  by  which  Means,  the  Taper  arrives  at 
its  pyramidal  Form:  Which  clone,  the  Tapers  nnift 
be  taken  down  hut,  and  laid  a  Side  of  each  other  in  a 
6  A  Feather- 
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Feather-Bed  folded  in  two,  to  preferve  their  Warmth, 
and  keep  the  Wax  fofc ;  then  they  are  to  be  taken  and 
roll’d  one  by  one,  on  an  even  Table,  ufually  of  Wal¬ 
nut-Tree,  with  a  long  fquare  Inftrument  of  Box, 
fmooth  at  the  Bottom,  the  Roller  having  been  before 
moiften’d  with  Water,  to  hinder  the  Wax  from  ftick- 
inc^  to  it.  The  Taper  being  thus  roll’d  and  fmooth’d, 
its°bi"geft  End  is  cut  off,  and  a  conical  Hole  made  in 
it  with  a  Peg  fhip’d  in  that  Form,  which  muft  be  alfo 
moiften’d  with  Water,  and  the  Taper  roll’d  all  the 
while  the  faid  Peg  is  thrufting  into  it,  to  facilitate  its 
IntrodudtiDn.  While  the  Taper  is  yet  warm,  Rofes, 
and  other  Figures,  are  made  upon  it,  with  Pincers 
made  of  Box,  and  is  often  adorn’d  with  gold  Leaves. 
This  firft  Manner  of  making  Tapers ,  has  been  for  a 
confiderable  Time  almoft  out  of  Ufe,  by  reafon  of 
its  being  too  tedious,  too  precarious,  and  becaufe  Ta¬ 
pers  thus  made  are  very  fragile,  or  eafily  broken,  even 
when  expos’d  to  the  leaft  Heat.  •  • 

Therefore  the  moll  practis’d  Method  of  making 
Tapers  at  prefent,  is,  by  the  Hand  ;  which  is  done 
thus:  The  Wax  being  cut  into  Pieces,  and  each  Piece 
weigh’d,  according  to  the  intended  Weight  of  each 
Taper  ;  thofe  Pieces  are  put  in  hot  Water  contain’d  in 
a  brafs  Caldron  tinn’d,  very  narrow  and  deep,  to  be 
foften’d  ;  which  is  not  done  by  the  hot  Water  alone, 
but  the  Wax  muft  be  work’d  with  the  Hands  feveral 
Times  in  the  hot  Water,  to  reduce  it  to  a  due  Soft- 
nefs,  that  it  may  be  work’d  with  Eafe,  and  without 
beina  brittle :  We  muft  obferve,  likewife,  that  the 
Water  fhould  not  be  too  hot  ;  for  then  it  would  make 
the  Wax  run,  and  flick  to  the  Hqnds  ;  but  it  muft  be 
of  fuch  a  moderate  Heat,  as  the  Workman, may  bear 
his  Hands  in  it  to  take  out  the  Wax ;  which  being 
brought  to  a  competent  Sofcnefs,  the  Workman  hangs 
an  End  of  his  Wick  on  a  Hook  fix’d  on  fome  Place, 
and  at  a  moderate  Height;  then  takes  out  a  Piece  of 
the  Wax ,  which  he  works  for  the  Iaft  Time  in  his 
Hands ;  then  having  given  it  the  Shape  of  a  little 
Channel,  fixes  it  on  the  Wick  at  that  End  ty’d  to  the 
Hook ;  then  greafing  his  Hands  with  Oil,  or  Lard, 
but  mod  commonly  with  Oil,  difpofes  his  Wax,  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little,  round  the  Wick ,  beginning  with  the  big- 
geft  End,  and  diminifhing  gradually,  till  he  arrives 
down  to  the  lower  End,  which  is  to  be  the  Neck  of 
the  Taper,  and  where  he  cuts  its  Wick  \  and  then  car¬ 
ries  his  Taper  to  the  Table  to  be  roll’d,  and  perfora¬ 
ted,  as  thole  made  with  the  Ladle .  It  muft  be  ob~ 
ferv’d,  that  in  this  Operation  of  working  the  Wax 
upon  the  Wick,  the  Thumb  and  Index  are  only  em¬ 
ploy’d  at  fir  11,  /.  e.  in  di  I  poling  the  Wax  round  the 
Wick  *,  but  in  working  it  downwards  the  Thumb  and 
Index  are  left  out,  and  the  other  three  Fingers,  viz. 
the  middle,  Annularis ,  and  the  little  Finger,  made 
Ufe  of.  The  Wax  being  prefs’d  all  down,  between 
them  and  the  Palm  of  the  Hand,  obferving  toprefs  it 
gradually,  and  in  fuch  Manner  as  to  give  the  Taper  a 
pyramidal  Form.  Tapers  made  in  this  Manner  are 
ftronger,  and  burn  a  great  deal  longer,  and  in  hot 
Weather  will  rather  bow  than  break. 
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Cylindrical  Wax  Candles,  are  either  farther  a 
or  drawn.  The-  firft  Kind  are  made  of  feveral  Thr  a 
of  Cotton  loofely  fpun,  and  twifted  together  co^  M 
with  the  Ladle,  and  roll’d,  as  the  conical  ones  t 
not  pierc’d.  Brawn  Wax  Candles,  are  fo  call’d' 
caufe  adtually  drawn,  in  the  Manner  of  Wire  if 
Means  of -two  large  Rollers,  or  Cylinders  of  tyL? 
turn’d  by  a  Handle;  which  turning  backwards  h 
forwards  feveral  Times,  pa!fs  the  Wick  thro*  mej ^ 
Wax  contain’d  in  a  brafs  Bafon,  and  at  the  fameT  ^ 
thro’. the  Holes  of  an  Inftrument  like  that  us’d'iT 
drawing  Wire,  faften’d  at  one  Side  of  the  Bafon  -  f 
that  by  little  and  little  the  Candle  acquires  any  Bulk° 
at  Pleafure,  according  to  the  different  Holes  of  r{/ 
Inftrument  thro’  which  it  pafles.  By  this  Method 
may  four  or  five  hundred  Ells  Length  be  drawn  run 
ning.  The  Invention  of  this  was  brought  from  Vt 
nice  by  Peter  Blefimare ,  of  Paris ,  about  the  Middj' 
of  the  laft  Century.  The  French  call  it  Bougie,  and 
it  is  very  much  us’d  in  the  Roman  Catholick  Countries 
efpecially  in  Monafteries  of  both  Sexes,  and  in  Ca¬ 
thedral  or  Collegiate  Churches,  where  the  Prebends 
go  early  to  Church,  and  want  each  a  Light,  read 
or  fign  their  Office,  in  their  refpedtive  Stalls;  for 
which  Purpofe  they  ufe  this  Bougie ,  made  up  ini0 
Cakes,  from  two  Ounces  to  a  Pound  Weight. 

Flambeaux  are  made  fquare,  ufually  of  four 
Wicks ,  or  Branches,  of  an  Inch  thick,  and  about 
three  Foot  long,  made  of  a  coarfe  hempen  Yarn  half 
twifted.  They  are  made  with  the  Ladle >  much  the 
fame  as  Tapers  are,  viz.  by  firft  pouring  the  melted 
Wax  on  the  Tops  of  the  feveral  fufpended  WidS) 
and  letting  it  run  down  to  the  Bottom  :  This  is  re¬ 
peated  twice.  After  each  Wick  has  thus  got  its  feveral 
Cover  of  Wax?  they  arc  laid  to  dry,  then  roll’d  on  a 
Table,  and  four  of  them  join’d  together  by  being  foj. 
der’d  with  a  red-hot  Iron.  When  join’d,  more Ifax 
is  pour’d  on  them,  till  the  Flambeau  is  brought  to  the 
Size  requir’d,  which  is  ufually  a  Pound  and  a  Half, 
or  two  Pounds.  Their  Form,  or  Outfide,  is  finilh'd 
with  a  Kind  of  polifhing  Inftrument  of  'Wood,  by 
running  it  along  all  the  Angles  form’d  by  the  Union 
of  th <z  Branches. 

The  Flambeaux  of  the  Antients  were  made  of  Wood 
dry’d  in  Furnaces,  or  otherwife.  They  us’d  divers 
Kinds  of  Wood  lor  this  Purpofe ;  the  mofl  ufual  was 
Pine.  Pliny  fays,  that  in  his  Time  they  frequently 
alfo  burnt  Oak,  Elm,  and  Hazel.  In  the  pb  Book 
of  the  JEneid,  mention  is  made  of  a  Flambm  of 
Pine ;  and  Servius  on  that  Paflage  remarks,  that  they 
alfo  made  them  of  the  Cornel-tree.  Flamkm are 
fometimes  made  of  white  Wax,  and  fometimesof  )?/* 
low  5  but  thofe  made  of  white  Wax  are  finer,  light 
beft,  and  are  of  a  Jefs  offenfivc  Smell ;  tho*  in  all 
Flambeaux,  let  them  be  made  of  white ,  or  ytlko 
Wax,  both  Sorts  of  Wax  are  always  more  or  Id’s  lo- 
phiflicated.  They  ferve  to  burn  a-Nights  in  the 
Streets,  as  alfo  at  Funeral  Proccflions,  Illuminations, 
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CHAO  LOGY,  is  the  fabulous  Hiftory,  or 
Defcri  prion  of  the  Chaos,  which  all  the  antient 
Snphifts,  Philofophers,  Naturalifts,  Poets,  Divines, 
&V.  have  always  reprefented  as  the  firft  Principle  of 
the  World,  and  which  they  defer ih’d  as  a  dark  tur¬ 
bulent  Kind  of  Atmofphere  ;  or  a  diforclerly  Syftem,  or 
Mixture  of  all  Sorts  of  Particles  together,  without 
any  Form  or  Regularity,  out  of  which  the  World 
was  form VI. 

I  define  Chao  logy  a  fabulous  Hiftory,  ft  nee  I  can 
fee  nothing  in  it  but  what’s  repugnant  to  Senfe  and 
Reafon  ;  much  more  to  that  grand  Idea  we  fhould 
form  to  ourfclvcs  of  the  unlimited  Power  of  the  di¬ 


ne  Creator  of  all  Things,  who,  by  the  foIcEflicacy 
his  eternal  Word,  could  form  the  World  of  no* 
ing,  as  perfeft  at  firft,  as  the  learned  Dr,  Bttrnd  |S 
eas’d  to  reprefent  it  in  his  Chao  logy,  alter  the  Sup* 
tion  of  the  homogeneous  Particles  from  thole ol 
ntrary  Principle;  and  their  Di  vilion  alter  wards 
Regions,  for  the  Formation  of  a  folk!  lwbiu 
lobe. 

I  would  nlk  thofe  eminent  Divines  who  entertain 
ith  the  Romance  of  chat  entire,  undivided,  ami  uni* 
rfally  rude  and  deform’d  Mnfs  they  call  Chaos,  0 
onu  Bohu,  if  that  Mafs  was  alt  <eterno,  <3r  •  J 
.•ginning  ?  If  it  was  ab  aterno ,  tic,  of  all  Lternay> 
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,  World  was  oF  alf  Eternity  ;  and  therefore 

£  if*!  Mofes  fays  of  it  muft  be  a  Fable,  or  an  Impof- 
W  g  But,  Fays  Dr.  Burnet ,  tho’  this  rude  and  de- 
f^m'd  Mafs  had  been  ab  <cternoy  it  could  not  be  con- 
1  Hed  hence  that  the  World  is  ab  alernoy  becaufe  that 
Jvhfs  had  no  Solidity,  Order,  or  Arrangement  in  its 
p  biic  was  only  a  confus'd  certum  quid ,  of  no 
\n(\  appropriated  to  nothing  ;,  fo  that  if  it  had 
h  en  iefc  in  its  original  Deformity,  it  would  nevefr 
,  eve  deferv’d  that  Appellation  World ,  fince  it  had 
!Ver  been  that  folid  Mafs,  divided  into  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  Regions,  and  of  fo  many  different  Poficions,  as 
to  become  at  iaft  an  habitable  Globe.  Therefore  as 
the  World  begun  but  then,  it  cannot  be  eternal.  '  •  ' 
To  this  l  reply,  that  tho’  the  World  could  not  bfe 
faid  to  have  exited  then  in  the  fame  Manner  it  has 
done  ever  fince  that  pretended  Expiofion,  Separation, 
and  Arrangement  of  thefeveral  different  Matters, folded 
up  in  the  Chaos  ;  it  cannot  be  faid  but  it  exifted  then 
effen  dally,  and  actually,  and  of  a  far  more  perfect 
Exigence  than  the  feveral  Parts  of  a  Fcetus  exifts  in 
the  Embryo ;  fince  in  'this  thole  Parts  cannot  be  brought 
to  Perfection  without  Nutrition,  which  i$  an  Increase, 
and  a  new  Acquifition  of  Matter  i  but  in  that  (eveh 
in  our  Chaologian’s  Opinion)  there  was  in  the  Chaos  a 
Quantity  of  Matter  fufficient  for  the  Gompofition  of 
the  feveral  Parrs  of  the  World,  which  Matter  wanted 
nothing  elfe  but  a  due  Confidence.  •  Nay,  that  Matt- 
ter  was  even  fo  per  fed  as  to  be  capable  to  diredt  itffiif 
to  Aftion,  for  (fay  aga*in  our  Chaologians )  the  homd - 
geneous  Particles  fcparated  them f elves  from  thofe  of  a 
contrary  Principle ,  each  contributing  its  Mite  towards 
chc  Formation  of  the  Globe,  and  each  directing  icfelf 
to  its  natural  Situation.  But  I  would  a  Ik  thofe  Gen¬ 
tlemen  how  that  Separation  happen’d,  and  what  could 
be  the  Caufe  thereof?  For  if  that  Mafs  was  eternal, 
ami  confcquently  had  that  Virtue  .inherent  in  itfelf  to 
unfold  its  Principles  in  fo  beautiful  a  Manner  as  to 
form  at  any  Time  that  excellent  Piece  of  Mechanifm\. 
what  could  be  the  Reafon  why  fo  admirable  a  Faculty 
was  kept  fo  long  idle  and  inefficacious  ?  Is  it  becaufe 
the  different  Principles  that  rude  ihd  confus’d  Mafs 
was  compos’d  of  could  not  be  bfdQghty  till  then,  to 
Maturity  ?  If  fo,  that  Mafs  was  not  pfcrfedV,.  and  be¬ 
ing  not  perfect,  could  not  be  eternal^fince  we  cannot 
form  to  ourfelvcs  the  Idea  of  ah  eternal  Being,  with¬ 
out*  at  the  fame  Time,  reprefenting  it  to  our  Imagi¬ 
nation  entirely  per  fed.  ; 

But,  fay  they,  we  don’t  pretend  that  the  Chaos  had 
been  eternal ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  it  had 
a  Beginning,  as  well  as  all  the  other  created  Beings. 
Let  it  be  fo,  that  it  had  a  Beginning;  the  fame  Dif¬ 
ficulty  ftill  remains:  For  I  would  afk  them  when  that 
Chaos  was  created,  and  to  what  Purpofe?  As  to  the 
Time  of  its  Creation,  no  Authors,  not  even  the  Cha¬ 
ologians  themfelves,  have  been  pleas’d  to  inform  us  Of 
it:  For  Mofes ,  who  has  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the  Cre¬ 
ation,  informs  us  no  further  than  chat  In  Prtndpio 
Dctis  crcavit  Coe  him  &  ‘Terraw,  In  the  Beginning  God 
created  Heaven  and  Earth:  But  don’t  make  the  lead 
mention  that  he  extracted  that  Heaven  and  Earth 
from  a  Chaos .  Befules,  the  Word  created  is  a  Nega¬ 
tion  of  any  created  Being  pre-exiftent  to  it;  of  which 
that  Heaven  and  Earth  could  have  been  form'd.  But 
to  what  Purpofe  could  God  have  created  that  mon- 
"rous  Heap  of  Matter,  previoufly  to  the  Formation 
°f  Heaven  and  Earth?  To  have  a  Subjcdt  to  work 
upon  ?  Is  not  a  Suppofuion  of  chat  Nature  injurious  to 
’,s  infinite  Wifdom,  and  omnipotent  and  unlimited 
ower?  Befules,  could  it  be  reafonably  fuppos’d  chat 
Jhe  lame  Being  who  could  have  created  that  unform’d 

nothing,  for  the  Formation  of  the  World, 
ro'ud  not  have  as  well  form’d  the  World  itfelf  of  no- 
,  n8»  as  of  that  unform’d  Mafs?  Can  there  be  any 
oferval  luppo&M  between  his  efficacious  Will,  and  his 
Uli°n  .  or  are  not  rather  both  Operations  inseparable 
^  a  ftipreme  Being?  And  could  not  the  fame  fat 
uch  is  Suppos'd  to  have  extracted  the  Chaos  from  no- 

p  ns  wc^  excrafted  the  World  in  its  full 

crltdtion  from  nothing  ?  Since  that  Chaos  could  have 


been  nothing  elfe  but  a  Subjedt  For  God  to  work  upon. 
But  why  ffiould  he  not  have  created  that  Subjedt  as  per¬ 
fect  at  firft,  as  he  would  have  it  afterwards  ?  Is  it  be¬ 
caufe  he  would  nor,  or  couid  not?  If  he  would  not, 
he  muff  have  had  fome  juft  Reafon  for  it,  conducive 
towards  the  Advancement  of  his  Glory,  or  relating  to 
the  juft  Symmetry  of  the  different  Parts  that  great 
fVhole  was  to  be  compos’d  of;  but  could  his  omni¬ 
potent  Power  have  been  better  manifefted,  by  the 
Formation  of  the  World  from  an  unform’d  Mafs , 
than  by  its  having  been  created  perfedt  at  once  ?  If 
he  could  not,  then  his  Power  was  limited,  and  notin- 

fin i ce  ;  which  cannot  be  faid  of  God's  Power,  without 
Blafphemy. 

But  what  was  that  pretended  Chaos  P  Mr.  IV hi /ion 
fays,  that  it  was  the  Acmofphere  of  a  Comet;  fo  chac 
he  will  have  the  Exiftence  of  Comets  to  have  preceded 
the  Formation  of  all  ocher  created  Beings,  fince  the 
Exigence  of  a  Cornet  mufti  be Tuppos’d  previoufly  to 
that  of  its  Atmofphere.  Therefore  the  molt  im  perfedt 
in  all  Appearance,  of  all  created  Beings,  muft  have 
preceded  the  Creation  of  the  m  oft  per  fed!  ones.  That 
a  Comet  is  one  of  the  moft  imperftdt,  in  its  Kind,  of 
all  other  created  Beings,  evidently  appears,  by  its  In- 
flubility,  and  the  Irregularity  of  its  Motion  ;  nay,  a 
Comet  is  not  only  one  of  the  moft  imperfedt,  but,  in 
fomc  Meafure,  a  needlefs  Being ;  fince  the  greateft 
Aftronomers  haVe  not  been  Capable,  yet,  to  difeover 
for  what  Ufe,  and  to  what  Defign  Comets  are  plac'd  in 
the  Heavens;  fince  neither  the  fuperior  or  inferior 
World  feem  affedted  by  their  Appearance  or  Abfence ; 
and  far  from  contributing  towards  the  juft  Harmony 
which  fubfifis  between  the  different  Parts  of  both,  ic 
rather  feems,  when  they  appear,  as  if  they  were  fome- 
thrng  foreign  to  the  whole  Mechanifm,  and  fome 
Pieces  out  of  Place  ,  fo  contrary  to  Nature  itfelf,  that 
it  confiders  them  as  fomething  ftrange  and  ominous. 
What  Appearance,  then,  that  God  would  have  made 
a  Comet  his  Coup  d*c]fay>  or  his  fir  ft  Piece  of  Work,  j 

But  if  it  was  ever  fo  true  that  the  Atmofphere  of  a 
Comet i  was  what  has  been  call’d  Chaos  ;  I  would  afk 
Mr.  Wbifton  where  was  that  firft  Comet  plac’d,  fince 
of  it£  Atmofphere  the  Heavens  and  Earth  were  form’d, 
which  fuppofes  no  pre-exiftent  created  Being,  but 
that  Comet  with  its  Atmofphere,  fince  Mr.  Wbifton 
will  have  it  fo  ;  perhaps  God  forming  that  Comet ,  had 
alfo  form'd  a  Heaven  for  its  Refidence;  or  we  might 
fuppofe  that  it  fill'd  up  that  immenfe  Vacuity  which 
afterwards  was  divided  between  the  fuperior  and  infe¬ 
rior  World,  which  would  be  a  falfe  Sqppofition  ;  fince 
by  fuppofing  that  Vacuity,  ic  would  be  fuppofing  ftill 
a  created  Being  pre-exiftingthe  World,  which  would 
deftroy  the  whole  Syftem  of  the  Creation  ;  fince  that 
immenfe  Space  fill’d  by  the  Heavens  and  Earth  had 
no  Exiftence  independent  from  them,  but  was  created 
occafionally,  and  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  Bodies  it 
wa9  to  be  fill’d  with.  Bcfides,  the  Suppofition  of 
fuch  Comet  is  a  man i fed  Concradidtion  of  what  Mofes 
is  pleas’d  to  relate  of  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
when  he  fays,  that  at  the  Beginning,  i.  e.  previoufly 
to  any  Thing  elfe,  God  created  the  Heaven  and 
Earth.  But  we’ll  fuppofe,  for  a  Moment,  with  Mr. 
Wbifton  >  that  there  was  fuch  a  Comet  pre-exiftent  to 
the  Creation  of  chc  World ;  what  could  have  been  its 
Subfiance  ?  Was  it  folid,  like  the  other  Comets  which 
have  appear’d  fince  ?  For  if  it  was,  what  better  Sub¬ 
jedt  could  the  Creator  have  chofe  for  to  work  upon, 
than  the  Comet  itfelf,  which  had  fo  well  nnfwer'd  all 
his  Intentions,  without  having  Recourfe  to  its  Atmo¬ 
fphere,  which  could  not  be  form'd  without  the  Con¬ 
currence  of  fome  of  the  other  heavenly  Bodies ;  ef- 
pecially  the  to,  which  hiRl  no  adtnal  Exiftence  then, 
iince,  like  the  other  Parts  of  the  World,  it  was  to  be 
form'd  of  that  Atmofphere^  which  Mr.  Wbifton  flip* 
pofes  to  have  been  what  the  Chaologians^  both  ancient 
and  modern,  call’d  Chaos. 

Orpheus  was  the  firft  Inventor  of  that  Romance, 
and  lets  forth  in  his  Chaology  the  different  Forms  that 
Chaos  went  thro’  till  it  became  inhabitable,  Ufiody 
Menander ,  ArijhphaneSy  Euripides ,  and  the  Writers 
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of  the  Cy click  Poems,  repeat  the  fame  Fable  ;  and  on  Purpofe  to  form  of  it  afterwards  a  digefted 
the  Barbarians ,  Phoenicians ,  Egyptians,  Per  fans,  &c.  could  equally  excraft  from  nothing  the  fame  ^af  ]» 
build  the  World  upon  it.  ready  digested:  That  we  have  all  the  Reafon  imJ* 

The  Stoicks  are  of  Opinion,  that  as  the  World  was  nable  to  believe  he  did  this,  when  we  know  nothin* 

firft  made  of  a  Chaos ,  it  fhall  at  laft  be  reduc’d  to  a  of  that  but  by  mere  Conjefture,  and  on  theReport'§f 

Chaos ;  and  that  all  its  Periods  and  Revolutions,  in  fome  Poets  and  Hiftorians,  whofe  chief  Talent**, 

the  •  mean  time,  are  only  Tranfitions  from  one  Chaos  entertain  their  Readers  with  Fables  and  Romance 

to  another.  Ennius ,  Varro,  Ovid, ,  Lucretius ,  Sta-  .Tho’  feveral  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that  thefe  an 

tius,  &c.  are  all  of  the  fame  Opinion,  which  arofe  tient  Poets,  Philolophers,  &c.  might  have  deriv'd 

firft*  among  the  Barbarians ,  whence  it  fpread  to  the  their  Chaos ,  with  fome  Alteration  and  Interpolation 

Greeks ,  and  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans  and  other  from  Mo/es,  who,  fay  they,  derives  the  Origin  oh;! 

Nations.  Dr.  Burnet  obferves,  that  befides  Ariftotle,  World  from  a  Confufion  of  . Matter,  dark,  void 

and  a  few  other  Pfeudo- Pythagoreans,  no  Body  ever  deep,  without  Form,  which  he  calls  Tohu  Eohu .  J 

afiferted  that  our  World  was  always  from  Eternity  of  which  they  add,  that  Mo/es  goes  no  farther  than^ 

the  fame  Nature,  Form,  and  Strufture,  as  at  prefen t ;  Chaos ,  nor  tells  us  whence  it  took  its  Origin,  0r 

but  that  it  had  been  the  (landing  Opinion  of  the  wile  whence  its  confus’d  State;  and  that  where  j|L, 
Men  of  all  Ages,  that  what  we  now  call  the  terreftrial  flops,  there,  precifely,  do  all  the  reft.  Tho’,  for 

Globe,  was  originally  an  unform’d,  indigefted  Mafs  my  own  Part,  I  do  not  find,  in  all  Mo/es* s  Writing 

of  heterogeneous  Matter,  call’d  Chaos,  and  no  more  the  lead  mention  of  that  indigefted  Mafs  of  which  fa 
than  the  Rudiments  and  Materials  of  the  prefent  Cbaologians  pretend  the  World  was  form’d.  There. 
Y/orld.  fore  lt  noc  ^tprizing,  if  he  takes  no  Notice  of  (),c 

For  my  Part,  I  am  none  of  thofewife  Men  of  Dr.  Origin  of  a  Thing  he  had  not  the  lead  Notion  of 
Burnet ;  for  admitting  the  Truth  of  the  Hiflory  of  the  Mo/es  had  two  great  an  Idea  of  the  Wifdom3f](j 

Creation,  as  related  by  Mofes,  I  cannot  perfuade  my  Omnipotence  of  God,  to  make  him  follow  the  fame 

fe if  that  God,  againft  whofe  infinite  Wifdom  it  is  to  Method  in  his  divine  Operations  we  do  in  ours ;  an(| 
create  any  Thing  imperfect  in  its  Kind,  can  be  juftly  no  doubt  that  if  it  had  been  his  Sentiment  that  God. 
Hippos’ d  to  have  created  that  rude,  unform’d,  and  the  fupreme  Being,  had  form’d  the  World  of  the 
indigefted  Mafs  call’d  Chaos ,  for  the  Formation  of  Chaos,  he  had  inform’d  us  of  it  in  as  clear  and  pirtj. 

the  World  ;  fince,  as  I  have  already  obferv’d,  no  good  cuiar  Terms  as  he  does  when  he  fays,  that  In  the  Be. 

Reafon  can  be  afiign’d  for  it ;  and  that  it  is  more  a-  ginning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth ,  Gen. 

greeable  to  human  Underftanding  to  believe,  that  he  i.  i. 

who  could  ext  raft  that  indigefted  Mafs  from  nothing 
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CHIRURGERY,  (from  the  Greek  na¬ 
nus,  Hand;  and  tpyov,  opus.  Operation;)  is  an 
Art  which  teaches  how  to  cure  the  Maladies  of  the 
human  Body,  by  a  methodical  Application  of  the 
Hand,  and  of  Remedies. 

Chirurgery  is  divided  into  fpeculative  and  practical, 
one  whereof  does  that  in  Effeft,  which  the  other 
teaches  to  do ;  for  without  the  Theory,  a  Chirurgeon 
cannot  be  fecure  of  what  he  does ;  neither  can  he  ac¬ 
quire  the  Dexterity  of  Hand  fo  abfolutely  necefiary 
to  his  Profefllon,  without  Experience  and  Labour, 
which  wc  call  the  Practical  Chirurgery . 

All  the  Operations  of  Chirurgery  are  reduc’d  under 
four  Kinds ;  the  Synthefts ,  Diarefts ,  Excerefis,  and 
Prothefts . 

The  Synthesis,  is  that  which  reunites  all  the  di¬ 
vided  Parts,  as  are  the  Wounds. 

The  Diuresis,  is  that  which  divides  and  fepa-^ 
rates  the  Parts,  whofe  Union  hinders  the  Cure  of 
Maladies,  as  is  the  Continuity  of  the  Skin,  and  of  the 
Flefii  in  Abfceflcs,  which  mull  be  open'd  to  procure 
the  Evacuation  of  the  Pus  contain’d  therein. 

The  Ex  tresis,  is  that  which  excrafts  from  the 
Body  all  which  could  be  hurtful  to  it,  as  Bullets,  Ar¬ 
rows,  Pus , 

The  Protiiesis,  is  that  which  fupplies,  artifici¬ 
ally,  the  Want  of  fome  Parts,  as  of  Legs,  Arms, 
&c.  when  the  natural  ones  are  loft.  It  adds,  befides, 
fome  Inftrument,  to  help  the  weak  Parts;  ns  Pefia- 
ries,  to  keep  the  Matrix  in  its  Place,  when  it  fills ; 
Crutches,  to  help  Walking,  when  a  Perfon  is  weak, 
tfc. 

Four  Things  are  to  be  conftder'd  before  an  Opera¬ 
tion  can  be  attempted  :  The  firft,  which  is  the  Ope¬ 
ration  to  be  made  ;  the  fecond,  why  ic  is  made;  the 
third,  if  it  be  necefiary,  or  poffible  ;  and  the  fourth, 
in  what  Manner  'ns  to  be  made. 

The  Operation  to  be  made  is  known  by  its  Defi¬ 
nition,  /.  e.  by  explaining  what  it  is  in  itfelf.  We'll 
know  if  the  Operation  is  to  be  made,  by  examining 
if  the  Malady  can't  be  cur'd  without  it,  We'll  judge 


if  it  be  poffible,  or  necefiary,  in  knowing  the Mibdy, 
the  Strength  of  the  Patienr,  and  the  Fart  aftefted. 
And,  laftly,  we'll  know  how  to  make  ic,  if  we  have 
well  exercis'd  ourfelves  in  the  Practice  o fCbinqtrts 
for  there  is  no  greater  Barbarity,  than  to  attempt 
thofe  Operations  without  Skill :  For  the  Patient isno: 
only  thereby  butcher'd,  but  likewife  put  to  the  mod 
imminent  Danger  of  lofing  his  Life  in  the  mod  ex¬ 
cruciating  Torments.  I  tremble  for  the  Lives  of 
thofe  unhappy  Sailors  committed  to  the  Care,  or  ra¬ 
ther  murdering  Hands  of  young  Fellows,  who,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  Experience,  or  other  Merit,  but  thal  of 
a  great  apparatus  of  chirurgical  Inftruments ,  without 
fo  much  as  knowing  their  different  Names,  far  from 
having  the  lead  Notion  how  to  ufe  them,  Blip  them- 
felves  on  board  a  Ship,  even  in  Time  of  War,  in 
Quality  of  Chirurgeon ;  are  not  the  Approaches  ot 
fuch  an  ignorant  Wretch  more  to  be  fear'd  than  thole 
of  the  Enemies  p  And  fbould  they  not  be  puniOiM, 
together  with  thofe  who  promote  them  to  thole  Pods, 
the  one  as  Murderers,  and  the  other  as  accefibry  to 
it  ?  Can  ic  be  poffible  to  imagine  that  the  Leg'^uiire 
would  fuftcr  the  Lives  of  his  Majcfly's  Subjctfj.  on 
which  depends,  in  Part,  the  Security  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  to  be  thus  trifled  with,  if  they  were  appri'/kl ot 
itp  For  my  Part,  1  know  fome  of  thofe  pre ten jk‘ 
Cbirurgeons, who  have  here  taken  on  board  Englip^' 
vateers,  during  this  War  with  Spain,  becaufe  the  Mai' 
ter  of  the  VdTel  could  have  them  for  very  near  Hal 
the  Price  he  had  been  oblig'd  to  give  to  a  tru cCbiW 
geon ;  but  I  fuppofe  thofe  Mafters  had  no  DefigfJ 
fight,  elfe  they  had  taken  greater  Care  to  provide 

better  one.  v  , 

The  Foundation  of  Chirurgery  con  fids  *n  , 
Things,  viz.  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  human  h 
of  the  Maladies  which  want  the  Operation  of  Han  i 


and  of  the  proper  Remedies.  . , 

The  Knowledge  of  the  human  Rpdy  is  acquit  / 
the  Study  of  Anatomy,  of  which  we  haven  coitip  c 
Treatife  under  the  Letter  A.  That  of  the  MiumW  » 
l.  By  reading  good  Books,  and  the  Lefions  Q>  ^ 
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* 

\  b,ji  Matters  in  'Cbirurgery  •  and,  2.  By  a  conftant 

I  and  artiduous  Practice. 

;  2  Thc  Maladies  which  are  the  Objedt  of  Cbirurgery, 

,  f  11  urider  the  Confideration  of  a  Chirtirgeon ,  are 
'  ^.mnnrs  Impofthumes,  Wounds,  Ulcers,  Frac- 
7  es  Diflocations,  and  generally  all  Maladies  which 
tur  the  Subjects  of  Operations. 

-  The  paeans  and  Inftruments  us’d  in  Cbirurgery to 

cure  chofe  Maladies,  are  five  in  Number,  viz.  the 
Hind  Bandages,  Medicaments,  Iron,  and  Fire.  For 
Hippocrates  teaches  us,  that  when  Medicaments  are 

not  fufficient,  Iron  muft  be  emPIoy’d’  and  afterwards 

Firej  meaning  thereby,  that  a  Chirurgeon  ought  to 

proceed  gradually. 

The  Inftruments  us’d  in  Cbirurgery  are  either  por¬ 
tative,  and  non-prtative ,  (for  tho’  we  may  be  fuffici- 
ently  ’learned  and  experienced,  we  mult  alfo  provide 
ourfelves  with  all  that’s  neceffiry,  and  ufeful  to  our 

Profeflion,  viz.  Inftruments,  Fiaifters ,  Unguen- 
turns,  Ur. 

The  portative  Inflruments  are  thofe  which  a  Chirv.r - 
geon  carries  in  his  Cafe  in  his  Pocket,  together  with 
^ js  Box  of  Unguen  turns,  (which  the  French  call  Boitier) 
as  a  good  Fair  of  Sciffars,  a  Razor,  a  Biftouri ,  ftrait 
and  bow’d,  a  Spatula ,  a  great  Lancet  for  the  Abfcefs, 
(mailer  ones  for  Bleeding,  a  hollow  Probe ,  of  Silver 
or  Steel,  feveral  other  Probes ,  ftrait,  bow’d,  of 
feveral  Bigneftes;  a  filver  Canute,  or  Pipe,  to  carry 
the  Button,  or  Knob  of  Fire  to  a  diftant  Part  with¬ 
out  any  Danger  of  burning  the  neighbouring  ones; 
another  Canute ,  or  Pipe,  for  a  Cafe  for  Needles,  made 
like  a  Whittle  at  one  End,  for  the  Sutures ;  a  big 
triangular  Needle,  call’d  Car  let,  a  Myrtle- leaf ,  a 
(mil File ,  Inftruments  for  Tooth-drawing,  a  Lenti- 
culary,  an  Errhina,  &c. 

The  Inftruments  non- portative,  are  either  particular 
to  certain  Maladies,  or  common  to  all.  Inftruments 
defign’d  for  particular  Operations,  are  the  Trepan,  to 
open  the  Bones  of  the  Head,  or  other  Parts ;  the  Al- 
or  Probus,  for  Men  and  Women  in  the  Stone, 
and  Difficulties  of  Urine  ;  large  bow’d  cutting  Knives, 
a  Saw  for  Amputations,  great  three- fquare  Needles 
fox  Scions,  fmall  Needles  for  the  Ablation  of  the  Ca- 
taraft,  fmall  Plates  and  Buckles,  for  the  Reunion  of 
the  Bee  de  Lievre. 

From  the  Inftruments,  we’ll  proceed  to  CompreJJes, 
Bonds,  Splinters,  Fan  on  s.  Tents ,  and  Lint. 

A  Band  is  a  long  and  large  String,  wherein  the 
Parts  and  Apparatus  are  wrapp’d  up,  and  contain'd. 

The  Bands  at  prefent  are  made  of  Linnen  ;  in  Plippo- 
erm’s  Time  they  were  made  of  Leather,  and  wool¬ 
len  Stuff'.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  Bands,  viz.  fimple , 
and  compos'd ;  the  fimple  are  all  of  a  Piece,  and  have 
only  two  Ends ;  and  the  compos'd  are  gam  idl’d  with 
Wool,  Cotton,  and  the  like.  They  are  made  with 
feveral  Chiefs,  i.e.  with  feveral  Ends  join’d,  or  cue 
in  feveral  Places,  as  Occafion  requires.  The  Bands 
muft  be  made  of  clean  Linnen  half  worn,  without 
Hems  or  Selvage.  The  Bands  have  different  Names, 
from  their  different  Figures ;  for  they  are  either  long, 
narrow,  triangular,  or  with  feveral  Chiefs ,  or  gar- 

nifti’d. 
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There  are  feveral  Conditions  to  be  obferv*d  in  BaH- 
■dages  :  1.  Care  muft-be  taken  that  the  Bands  fliould 
be  roll’d  tight,  tho’  neither  too  tight,  nor  too  loofe, 
2.  In  Fraftures,  they  muft  be  undone  from  Time  to 
Time  s  and  they  muft  be  rais’d  every  third  or  fourth 
Day,  to  ftrengthen  them.  j.  They  muft  be  roll’d 
commodioufly,  that  they  may  not  hurt  the  Patient. 

The  Compresses  muft  be  mace  even,  fofc,and  in 

Proportion  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Part,  or  of  the 

Wound  They  muft  be  garnilh’d  in  uneven  Places. 

that  the  Bandages  may  be  the  eafier  roll’d  over  them, 

and  hume&ed  with  fome  Liquor  proper  to  the  Ma¬ 
lady. 

Having  thus  provided  ourfelves  with  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  our  Profeffion,  to  operate  with  Art  and  Safety  j 
we  11  pals  to  the  Examen  of  the  feveral  different  Ma- 


A  Bandage  is  the  Band  apply’d  on  the  Part. 
There  are  as  many  different  Sorts  of  Bandages,  as 
fhcre  are  Parts  to  be  ty’cl ;  therefore  they  are  either 
fimple  or  compos'd.  The  fimple  are  thofe  made  with 
an  uniform  Band  ;  the  compos'd  are  thofe  made  with 
feveraj  Bands  plac’d  over  one  another,  or  few’d  to- 
gulicr,  or  with  feveral  Chiefs.  They  have  other 
particular  Names  from  their  Authors,  or  Effects ; 
ns  I'tpulfvc  Bandages,  to  repulfc  ;  attractive,  to  at- 
*  con  ten  live,  to  contain  }  divulfivc ,  to  keep  afun- 
kt  j  agglutinative,  to  join,  &c.  There  are  others 
u”ich  have  particular  Names,  and  are  defign’d  for 
f,'rra‘n  Things ;  as  the  Chevctrcs,  for  the  inferior 
Lw-hone  ;  the  Frondes ,  for  the  Chine,  Shoulder, 
!'IU*  Pircneums  the  Scnpularics  for  the  Body,  the 
Ikayers  for  Ruptures,  the  Champignons  for  the  Scro - 
dlL‘  Stirrups  for  bleeding  of  the  Foot,  and  other 

^•cafions. 
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Jadies  which  fall  under  the  Infpeftion  of  a  Chintz 
geon-,  taking  Care  to  inform  ourfelves  of  the  beft  Me¬ 
thod  to  be  obferv’d  in  the  different  Progrefs  of  the 
Cure.  We’ll  begin  by  the  Tumours  in  general. 

A  Tumor,  or  Tumour ,  is  a  particular  Rifing,  or 
Eminence,  on  any  Part  of  the  Body;  otherwife,  it  is 
a  Solution  of  Continuity,  arifing  from  fome  Humour 
collected  in  a  certain  Part  of  the  Body,  which  dis¬ 
joins  the  continuous  Parts,  infinuates  itfelf  between 
them,  and  deftroys  their  proper  Form. 

This  gathering  of  Humours  in  the  Parcs  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  is  call’d  Bepofnum,  which  Deprftum  is  made  either 
by  Fluxion,  or  Congeftion. 

A  Depojitum  by  Fluxion ,  is  that  which  forms  the 
Tumour  all  on  a  fudden,  or  in  a  very  fhorc  Time,  by 
the  Fluidity  of  the  Matter.  And  a  Depoftum  by  Con - 
geftion,  is  that  which  produces  the  Tumour  by  Degrees* 

and  almoft  infen libly,  thro’  the  Slownefs  and  Thick- 
nefsof  the  Matter. 

The  mod  dangerous  of  all  Tumours ,  are  thofe  made 

by  Congeftion  ;  becaufe  their  coarie  and  thick  Matter 
renders  their  Cure  very  difficult. 

The  Difference  of  Tumours  proceed,  i.  From  the  ' 
natural  Humours  they  are  fill’d  with ;  which  Hu¬ 
mours  are  either  fimple,  mix’d,  or  alterated.  Simple, 
as  the  Phlegmon ,  which  is  fill’d  with  Blood  ;  and  the 
Erijipela's,  fill’d  with  Bile  ;  mix’d,  as  the  eriftpelalous 
Phlegmon,  fill’d  with  Blood  mix’d  with  Bile  ;  or  the 
■phlegmonous  Eriftpela,  fill’d  with  Bile  mix’d  with  a  Por¬ 
tion  of  Blood  ;  alterated,  as  the  Mdiceris  fill’d  with 
feveral  Humours  which  can’t  be  diftinguiffi’d,  becaufe 
of  their  too  great  Alteration  or  Change.  2.  The 
Difference  of  the  Tumours  is  taken  from  their  Like- 
nefs.  3.  From  the  Parts  on  which  they  are  ficuated  j 
as  the  Ophthalmia  in  the  Eye,  Parotis  about  the  Ears, 
Paronchia  in  the  Fingers,  &c.  4.  From  the  Ma¬ 

lady  which  caufes  them  ;  as  the  venereal  and  peftilen- 
tial  Buboes .  5.  From  certain  Things  found  in  one, 

and  not  in  the  others;  as  in  enkifted  Tumours,  which 
have  their  Matter  contain’d  in  a  Cyftis,  or  Bags;  and 
thus  of  feveral  others. 

There  are  four  Kinds  of  Tumours  which  include 
at  once  all  the  particular  Species,  viz.  the  natural  Tu+ 
mottrs ,  the  ankifted ,  the  critical ,  and  the  malignant . 

Natural  Tumours ,  are  thofe  form’d  of  one  of  tho 
four  Humours  contain’d  in  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  or  of 
feveral  mix’d  together;  which  four  Humoursare,  the 
Blood,  Bile ,  Pituita,  and  Melancholy  ;  which  produce 
each  their  particular  Tumour,  v.  gr *  the  Blood  pro¬ 
duces  the  Phlegmon ;  the  J5/7<?the  Eriftpela  ;  the  Pint* 
ita  the  (Edema's ;  the  Melancholy  the  Scirrhus  ;  and 
their  Mixture  produces,  again,  the  crifpclatous  Phlegm 
mon,  the  (edematous  Phlegmon,  or  phlegmonous  Erifi - 
pela,  the  phlegmonous  (Edema ,  and  according  to  the 
Quality  of  the  predominant  Humour,  the  Tumour  is 
call’d  by  its  Name. 

Ankijtcd  Tumours,  arc  thofe  whofu  Matter  is  con¬ 
tain’d  in  a  Cy/tis,  or  membranous  Bag ;  as  the  Meli* 
certs,  or  King's  Evil. 

Critical  Tumours ,  arc  thofe  which  appear  all  on  a 
fudden,  in  great  Maladies,  and  terminate  them  for  the 
Good,  or  the  Difadvantage  of  the  Patient  *  as  the  Pa - 
rot  ides. 


C  B 


Malignant 
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Malignant  Tumours,  are  thofe  always  found  accom¬ 
panied  with  extraordinary  and  dangerous  Symptoms, 
and  vvhofe  Confluences  are  alfo  very  dangerous. 

The  Apofihume ,  Abfcefs r,  Exi lures ,  and  Puftules,  are 
Species  of  ! honours 5  which  differ  among  themlelves 
but  /m;?  /<?  /</>  ;  tho’,  properly  fpeaking,  by  the 

Names  Apofthumes  and  Abfcefs ,  are  underftood  big  7«- 
wiarj  to  be  brought  to  Suppuration  ;  and  by  thofe  of 
Exi  lures  and  Puftules ,  are  meant  fmall  Tumours  which 
appear  in  great  Numbers,  and  which  arc  very  feldom 
brought  to  Suppuration ;  the  one  being  form’d  of 
very  few  Humours,  and  the  others  containing  a  dry 

Matter. 

But,  however,  there  is  this  Difference  between  Tu¬ 
mour  and  Apofihume ,  or  Abfcefs ,  that  all  Tumours  are 
not  Apofthumes ,  nor  Abfcefs ,  tho’  all  Apofthumes  and 
Abfceffes  are  Tumours.  For  Example,  the  Gauge l ion s 
are  Tumours ,  tho’  they  are  not  Abfceffes  nor  Apoft¬ 
humes  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Abfceffes  and  Apoft¬ 
humes  are  always  Tumours  ;  becaufe  they  caufe  a  Ri¬ 
ling,  and  an  Elevation  on  the  Part. 

M.  Littre  is  of  Opinion,  that  there  are  windy  Tu¬ 
mours  form’d  of  Air,  inclos’d  under  fome  Membrane, 
which  it  dilates  more  or  Ids,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Quantity,  and  from  which  it  cannot  efcape,  at  lead 
not  for  fome  Time.  The  Difficulty  is,  to  conceive 
how  the  Air  ffiould  come  to  be  collected  here.  M. 
Littre  thinks,  that  the  mod  ordinary  Caufe  of  windy 
Tumours  is  the  gathering  of  Juices  in  fome  neigh¬ 
bouring  Part  wherein  there  is  an  Obftru&ion.  The 
Air,  which  is  intimately  mix’d  with  all  the  Juices  of 
the  Body,  continues  to  be  fo  while  they  are  in  their 
natural  Fluidity  and  Motion;  but  if  they  are  colle&ed 
in  any  Part,  and  by  Coniequence  have  their  Motion 
and  Fluidity  diminifh’d,  the  Air  gets  its  Liberty,  and 
difengages  itfelf  from  them.  Now  the  Membranes 
of  the  Part  wherein  the  Liquor  is  collected  becoming 
dilated  by  this  Collection,  and  their  Pores  enlarg’d, 
the  difengag’d  Air  efcapes  thro’  them,  but  the  Juice 
is  left  behind,  as  being  too  much  thicken’d  by  its 
Stay  there  :  It  therefore  runs  under  fome  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  Membrane,  which  it  raifes,  fwells,  and  ex¬ 
tends. 

From  this  Dcfcription  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Tu¬ 
mours,  we’ll  pal's  to  the  Cure,  giving  all  the  neceftary 
Infhuitions,  general  as  well  as  particular,  to  bring  it 
to  Perfection,  not  only  for  all  Tumours  in  general,  but 
likewife  for  each  different  Tumour  in  particular. 

The  general  Rules  which  a  Chirurgcon  is  indifpen- 
fibly  oblig’d  to  obferve  before  he  undertakes  the  Cure 
of  Tumours ,  are  thefe  :  i.  I*Ie  muff  examine  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Tumour,  becaufe  that  which  is  natural,  is 
otherwile  treated  than  that  which  is  ankifted,  critical, 
or  malignant.  2.  The  Time  of  its  Formation,  i.  c. 
its  Beginning,  I  nr  real e,  State,  and  Dcclcnfion  ;  in 
which  different  Periods  there  muft  be  apply’d  differ¬ 
ent  Remedies.  And,  3.  Its  Situation,  that  the  Chi¬ 
rurgcon  may  avoid,  in  the  opening  of  the  Tumour,  the 
Encounter  of  a  neighbouring  Artery  or  Tendon, 

We  mult  obferve,  alfo,  that  nil  Tumours  termi¬ 
nate,  or  are  remov’d  by  Suppuration,  or  Refutation  ; 
the  two  other  Manners  admitted  by  Chirurgcon s  being 
nor  lo  file,  viz-  by  Induration  and  Puircf attion  j 
fincc  a  Tumour  cannot  be  laid  to  be  peilediy  ctir’J, 
while  fome  Relicks  of  it  reimins,  as  it  happens  in  the 
Induration ,  where  the  Matter  is  indurated  by  an  im¬ 
peded:  Rclblution  *,  or  when  the  Tumour  is  degene¬ 
rated  into  another  Evil,  as  in  Putrefaction,  which  is 
often  fucccedcd  by  the  Gangrene.  Therefore  the  fa- 
fell  Manner  to  cure  a  Tumour ,  is  by  Resolution,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  Tumours ,  or  Alfcefje j,  are  critical  and 
malignant',  for  then  (he  Suppuration  is  not  only  the 
fined  Way,  but  mud  even  be  procur’d  by  all  Sorts  of 
Means,  even  by  opening  it ;  which  mult  be  done  on 
that  Occafion  without  waiting  for  a  per  led  Maturity. 
In  Inch  Opening,  the  Chirurgcon  mult  take  a  great 
deal  of  Care  not  to  cut  the  Fibres  of  the  Mufeles,  and 
ought  not  to  procure  an  entire  Evacuation  of  the  Pus 
at  once,  c  Ipccia)  I  y  in  great  Abfceffes ,  for  fear  the  Pa¬ 
tient  ffiould  laint  away  ;  neither  is  fuch  Opening  to 


made,  always,  longitudinally,  or  accordion  m a 

aitnefs  of  the  fibres;  for  when  the  ^  e 
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large,  and  there  is  a  Cyflis,  the  Incifion  muft  be 
cial,  or  made  crofs-vvile. 

There  are  four  Sorts  of  Matter  evacuated  in  1 
Suppuration  of  Tumours,  viz.  1.  The  Pus,  which* 
white  thick  Matter.  2.  The  Dirt,  which isaM* !’* 
as  thick  as  the  Pus ,  but  of  fcveral  Colours.  1  rf 
Sanies,  which  is  a  watery  Matter.  And,  4, 
rus,  which  is  alfo  a  watery  Matter,  but  whiting ^i* 
lowjffi,  and  greeniffi,al!  at  the  fame  Time, and*  ^ 

out  of  Ulcers,  very  (linking,  and  with  corrofi^n! 
malignant  Qualities.  ar,;‘ 

A  prudent  Chirurgcon  muft  alfo  mind,  when  Ile 
dertakes  the  Cure  of  Tumours,  the  general  Caul' 
thofe  Tumours ,  which  are  three  in  Number,  1 
primitive,  which  is  that  which  has  occafion’d  die ^ 
mour 5  v.  gr.  a  Fall,  or  a  Blow  receiv’d.  Tii-ar! 
cedent,  which  is  that  which  furniffies  Matter  u,  ^ 
Tumour,  as  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood,  which  increafes a-  f 
entertains  the  Phlegmon.  And  the  Conjoined ,  whiev 
the  Blood,  or  the  Matter  extra  vafated,  which  forn-,- 
immediately  the  Tumour,  or  the  Phlegmon.  ° 

Ic  cannot  be  othenvife  remedied  to  the  priraiii^ 
Caufe,  but  by  avoiding  Falls,  Blows,  (Ac.  Tiie  atw 
tecedent  is  remedied  bydiminiffiing  the  Plenitude  of 
the  Blood,  and  cooling  the  whole  Mafs  byBlccdmtr 
The  conjoint  Caufe  is  carried  off  in  diftipating,  by/£ 

Solution,  the  extravafated  Blood,  or  evacuatin'’ it  bv 
Suppuration. 

Critical  Tumours  borrow  their  Name  from  Crih 
which  is  a  furiden  Dcpo/ttum  of  Humours  made  m 
Maladies,  and  which  ordinarily  decides  them.  This 
Depo/itum  is  made  by  the  Strength  of  Nature,  which 
expels  thofe  Tumours  thro’  the  common  Ways  far  the 
Evacuation  of  the  Excrements,  or  carries  them  to  the 
Circumference.  Thro’ the  common  Ways  it  procures 
the  humoural  Flux,  the  Evacuation  of  Urine,  and  the 
bloody  Flux ;  and  by  carrying  them  to  the  Circum¬ 
ference,  or  Habit  of  the  Body,  it  produces  Sweats, 
Tumours,  and  the  Gangrene  it  fell'. 

Thus  far  for  the  general  Rules  to  be  obli-rv’J  in 
the  Cure  of  Tumours  *,  at  prefent,  we  muft  enu-r  into  1 
more  particular  and  exaft  Detail,  and  confer,  with 
Attention,  how  a  prudent  and  experienc’d  C'-r.vr- 
gcon  ffiould  proceed  in  the  Cure  of  each  Kind  of ‘Ik* 
mour  ;  beginning  with  the  Phlegmon. 

The  Phlegmon,  from  the  Greek  (pxeyav,  to  burn, 
or  inflame  ;  is  a  Tumour  attended  with  Redndi,  Tcn- 
fion,  Renitcncy,  Puliation,  and  great  Pain;  which 
when  occafion’d  by  an  extravafued  Blood,  and 
laudable,  but  only  peccant  in  Quantity,  isc.illMfr«f 
Phlegmon  ;  but  if  that  Blood  be  adulterated  with  15.1e, 
or  Pituita ,  it  is  call’d  baftard  Phlegmon . 

Note ,  That  the  Anevrifms  and  Varices ,  dm’ form’d 
ol  Blood,  arc  not  Phlegmons ;  becaufe  chat  BlooJ 
is  not  extra  vafated,  nor  accompanied  with  In* 
/lamination,  but  forms  thofe  Tumours  by  a  t0° 
great  Dilatation  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins.  Nd- 
ther  are  the  Echymofcs ,  or  Contufions,  it*0  alt 
extra  vafated  Blood,  to  be  confulrrM  as 
mans,  fince  it  does  not  fullicc  to  form  the  PM#* 
won ,  that  the  Blood  ffiould  be  extravafued  only* 
but  ic  muft  be  attended,  likewife,  with 
Puliation,  Inflammation,  and  Pain ;  wh.ch 
not  found  in  the  Echymofcs ,  the  great  ones  ex¬ 
cepted,  after  they  have  been  neglected,  in  wluui 
the  Evacuation  of  the  extravafated  Blood  mu«l 
procur’d  fir  A,  to  hinder  a  too  great  Supj- 
Inflammation,  and  fcveral  other  dangeiotis  Cm- 
icq  lienees. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Remedies  proper  Dr  L'm‘ 
Cure  of  Phlegmons ,  the  one  general,  and  (ho 
particular.  The  general  Remedies,  which  can 
the  antecedent  Caufe,  are  Bleeding,  and  an  cX,l.c 
Diet,  Purgatives  cure  (bin  crimes  the  Pblegniw 
its  antecedent  Caufe,  by  dimimfhing  the  Pleniui^h 
Hear,  and  Alteration  of  the  Blood.  Foment**1101?’ 
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Catlphfms  and  Haig 
uv  orocuring  the 


cure  it  in  its  Conjoint  Caufe , 
the  Refolution,  or  Suppuration  :  all 


W  different  Remedies  ought  to  be  adminiftred  in 
”  «  tKh  Judgment,  r.  j.  Bleeding  i.  to  be 
uro  ■  r|,p  Reainning  and  Augmentation,  or  increate 

T?e  Refolucive  end  Anodyne  Re- 

J  are  neceflary,  fach  as  thofe  prepared  with 

.  „•/  hoi  led  in  Whey,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
Pf,\lFron  to  wafli  the  Tumour  with,  which  mud 
f°mC  ,r  in  Cloths  dipped  in  the  fame  Liquor.  The 
^0f  Frogs  alone,  or  Lime  and  Soap  Water 
mixed  together  i  or  elfe  Oak  and  Plant, ne  Leaves 
uifed  and  applied  on  the  Part,  are  alfo  very  good 
Remedies  for  the  Phlegmon  ;  avotdtng  above  all  things 
old  Remedies,  Oil,  and  Greafe  which  are  perm- 
;n  oreat  Inflammations.  Thefe  are  the  Reme¬ 
dies  by  which  we  muft  begin  the  Cure. 

But  in  the  Augmcntion  of  the  Tumour,  and  or  the 
p-in  it  mud  be°foftened  by  Refolution  ;  and  for  that 
Pur  pole  a  Cataplafm  is  compofed  with  Leaves  of 
Elder  with  Mallows,  ChamomiJ,  and  Melilor,  to 
which* J*s  added  pounded  Linfeed,  boiling  the  Whole 
in  Whey,  adding  to  a  Pound  of  it  the  Yolk  of  an 
poo-  twenty  Grains  of  Saffron,  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound 
of  Honey,  and  Crumbs  of  Bread,  till  it  has  acquired 
a  due  Confidence  for  a  Caraplafm,  which  muft  be 
renewed  every. twelve  Hours  at  lead.. 

When  the  Phlegmon  is  arrived  at  its  Height,  if  it 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  Refolution,  its  Suppuration 
jyjjoht  be  procured,  by  adding  to  the  aforefaid  Cata¬ 
plasm,  Gar  lick,  the  Roots  of  white  Lillies  broiled 
under  die  EmberSjWhcy  and  Baft] icon  :  Or  elfe  we’ll 
cake  only  a  Glafs  of  Whey,  in  which  we’ll  melt  an 
Ounce  of  Soap,  to  dip  Cloth  in  it,  which  we’ll  apply 
on  the  Tumour,  reiterating  it  often.  The  Plaifter 
Bioful phur is  is  very  excellent  alone. 

When  the  Malignity  is  conquered,  and  the  Phleg- 
mils  on  its  Declenfion,  the  Ulcer  muft  be  dried  by 
Degrees  with  the  Plaifter  Diafulphuris,  or  the  Diarty- 
lc»; ’afterwards  we’ll  ufe  thofe  of  Cerufe. 


Note.  That  if  during  the  Inflammation,  the  Gan¬ 
grene  fhould  happen,  there  muft  be  diflolved  in 
an  Ounce  of  the  beft  Vinegar,  a  Drachm  of 
white  Vitriol,  with  the  fame  Quantity  of  Sal- 
armoniac,  to  bathe  the  Tumour  with,  or  elfe 
we’ll  take  the  Tindlure  of  Myrrhe,  and  of 
Aloes,  with  fome  TEgyptiac,  and  we’ll  make  af¬ 
terwards  a  Digeftive  with  Terebinth,  Yolks  of 
Eggs,  and  Honey,  mixing  with  it  fome  Spirits 
ot  Wine,  or  Brandy,  if  any  purulent  Matter 
was  left  behind. 


Thefe  are  the  Remedies  to  be  ufed  in  the  different 
Periods  of  a  true  Phlegmon  ;  but  as  we  have  alfo  men¬ 
tioned  a  Baftarc]  Phlegmon ,  which  muft  alfo  be  cured, 
we  mu(l  fee  how  we  are  to  proceed  in  that  Cure, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  knowing  firft,  which 
are  the  Tumours  called  properly  Baftard  Phlegmons. 

Bojlard  Phlegmons ,  other  wife  Phlegmonous  Tumours , 
arc  Buboes,  Carbuncles ,  Furuncles ,  Ant  rax,  Phi  get  on, 
Phyma ,  the  Panaris ,  Gangrene ,  Ch'tldblains ,  &c. 

The  Bubo  is  a  Tumour  which  happens  in  the 
Groin,  accompanied  with  Heat,  Pain,  Hardncfs,  and 
fome  times  with  Fever.  The  Carbuncle  is  a  hard, 
red,  and  burning  Tumour,  always  accompanied  with 
Invert  ’tig  covered  with  a  black  Cruft,  which  falls 
afterwards  with  the  Suppuration,  and  leaves  behind 
a  deep  and  troublefome  Ulcer,  which  does  not  fup- 
Pirate  at  all.  The  Antrax  is  very  little  different  from 
fit-1  Corn  facie,  appears  only  in  the  glandulous  Parts, 
a,,(l  the  Carbuncle  every  where  elfe.  The  Furuncle 
j*  a  Sort  ol  moderate  Carbuncle ,  which  refembles  the 
”ca(l  of  a  Nail,  and  caufe  s  the  fame  Pains  which 
tnuld  be  c.uifed  by  a  Nail  being  driven  into  the  Part. 
]ne  Phigetou  is  a  final  1,  reel,  and  inflaroous  Extube- 
ranc7»  fituated  on  the  Military  Glands  of  the  Skin, 
?crc  it  caufes  a  (harp  Pain  without  Suppuration* 
fy yma  appear  in  die  fame  Manner  as  the  Phi- 
and  fuppu rates. 


A!J  thefe  Tumours  are  treated  in  the  fame  Manner, 
none  of  them  having  any  Remedies  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
but  are  all  to  be  cured  with  emollient,  refolutive,  and 
fuppurative  Cafaplafms  and  Plaifters,  which  muft  be 
applied  with  Judgment,  and  in  Proportion,  as  ’tis 
done  to  the  Phlegmons. 

The  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  the  Gangrene ,  which 
is  far  more  dangerous ,  and  therefore  wants  a 
greater  Care  and  Attention.  The  Gangrene  is  diftin- 
guiflied  into  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus ,  though  they  be 
but  one  and  the  fame  Thing;  the  Gangrene  being  a 
Mortification  begun,  while  yet  the  Parc  retains  fome 
Scnfe  of  Pain,  and  a  Share  of  natural  Heat;  and  the 
Sphacelus  a  thorough  Mortification,  where  there  is 
no  Scnfe  or  Warmth  left. 

The  Gangrene  is  a  Difeafe  in  the  Flefli  of  the  Part 
which  it  corrupts,  con  fumes,  and  turns  black  ;  fpread- 
ing  and  feizing  itfelf  of  the  adjoining  Parrs  :  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  Stoppage  or  Interception  of  the  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood,  which  by  this  Means  fails  to  fur- 
nifti  the  Part  wirh  the  nutritious  and  fpirituous  Juices, 
neceflary  to  preferve  its  Warmth  and  Life. 

T/iis  Interception  of  Circulation,  which  is  the  next 
Caufe  of  the  Gangrene ,  is  itfelf  occafioned  divers 
Ways,  as  by  large  Tumours,  Eryftpelas ,  great  In¬ 
flammations,  violent  Cold,  tight  Bandages  or  Com- 
preffions,  fudden  Fluxions  of  the  fame  malignant 
Humour,  Bites  of  venomous  Beafts,  Fractures, 
Wounds,  Ulcers  ill  managed,  extreme  Weaknefs, 
occafioned  by  Haemorrhage  or  old  Age,  l£c. 

The  Gangrene  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  Colour  of  the 
Flefli,  which  now  turns  pale,  dufky,  and  fublived, 
and  by  its  growing  loofe  and  flabby,  of  vehemently 
ten le, which  it  was  before,  in  the  Progrefs  of  the  Dif¬ 
eafe,  the  Part  diftills  a  fetid,  difcoloured  Water,  and 
emits  a  cadaverous  Smell.  Upon  the  firft  Seizure 
the  Skin  turns  pile,  afterwards  livid  ;  Vefications 
arife,  and  the  Colour  at  length  changes  to  black  ;  the 
Flefli  becomes  fetid,  famous  and  moift,  then  withers 
and  loon  becomes  infenfible  ;  the  Heat  and  Puliation 
of  the  Part  being  likewife  diminiflied.  If  in  a  large 
Wound  the  Tumour  of  the  Lips  docs  not  fuppu  rate, 
nor  any  Flux  of  Matter  or  Inflammation  arife;  if  the 
Lips  do  not  fweli,  or  after  fvvelling  grow  lank  and 
flaccid  again  on  a  fudden,  it  is  reckoned  a  fure  Sign 
of  an  approaching  Gangrene.  When  it  proceeds  from 
extreme  Cold,  the  Part  afiefted  is  firft  benumbed, 
or  feized  with  a  pricking  Pain,  followed  by  a  Red- 
nefs,  which  gradually  changes  to  black.  When  a 
tight  Bandage  is  the  Caufe,  a  Flaccidity  of  the  Parc 
is  joined  to  the  Infenfibility  thereof :  When  the 
Scurvey,  it  often  begins  in  the  Gieat  Toe,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Form  of  a  black  ifh  Spot,  which  turns  to 
a  dry  Cruft,  fucceeded  by  a  Stupor  of  the  Parr,  £?r. 
When  the  Bite  of  any  venomous  Creature  is  the 
Caufe,  a  continual  Fever  attends,  £dV.  Pain  is  felt  in 
the  Part,  which  ufually  brings  on  a  Syncope  or  Deli¬ 
rium.,  Pu Rules  arife  about  the  Bite,  &c. 

By  the  Microfcopea  Gangrene  has  been  difeover- 
cd  to  contain  an  infinite  Number  of  little  Worms, 
ingeridered  in  the  morbid  Flefli ;  and  which  continu¬ 
ally  producing  new  Broods,  they  fwarm  and  over-run 
the  adjacent  Parts. 

To  flop  the  Progrefs  of  the  Gangrene ,  Phyflcians 
preferibr,  internally,  Sudorjficks  and  Alexipharmicks. 
Externally,  Decoctions  of  Quick  Lime,  either  Am¬ 
ple,  or  with  the  Addition  of  Sulphur,  MercurUts 
Dulcis,  and  Spirit  of  Witte  camphorated.  In  a  fevere 
Stage  of  the  Diftempcr  we  fcarify  deep  to  the  very 
Quick ;  and  afterwards  apply  hot  Liquors,  Cata- 
pjafms,  (<?c .  Some  recommend  H  or  ft- Dung  boiled 
in  Wine,  or  Urine:  The  Unguent  /Egypt lack  alfo 
comes  into  Ufe.  Bel  loft  e  prdcribes  the  Inflowing  as 
the  moll  efficacious  Remedy  known  for  Gangrenes, 
viz.  Guidftlvcr  diflolved  in  double  the  Quantity  of 
Spirit  of  Nitre ,  or  Aqua  Fort  is ;  a  Linen -Cloth  dip¬ 
ped  therein,  and  applied  to  the  gangrenous  Part :  This 
alone,  he  nflures  us  is  fufficienr.  If  the  Gangrene  be 
occafioned  by  an  intenfe  Frofl,  Snow-Water ,  or  a 
Linen* Cloth  clipp’d  in  cold  Water,  and  applied  to 
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the  Part  affeded,  Boerhaave  direds  as  the  bed  Care. 
If  the  Gangrene  proceed  to  an  entire  Sphacelation ,  and 
be  feated  in  any  of  the  Limbs,  or  extreme  Parts,  Re- 
courfe  mud  be  had  to  the  Operation  of  Amputation  ; 
of  which  we’ll  give  a  Defcription  in  the  Sequel  of  this 
Treatife. 

The  Panaris ,  Panaritium ,  or  Paronychia ,  (from 
the  Greek  vr q.d.  an  Abfcefs  at  the  Root  of 
the  Nails)  is  a  Tumour  or  Inflammation  arifing  on  the 
Extremities  of  the  Fingers  or  Toes,  properly  called 
Whitloe.  It  is  occafioned  by  a  ftnrp  or  faline  Hu¬ 
mour,  lodged  between  the  Bone  and  Periofteum,  and 
the  Nerves  and  Tendons.  The  Panaris ,  is  often 
attended  with  violent  Pains,  felc  all  along  the  Arm, 
and  with  a  Fever. 

An  infallible  Remedy  for  the  Panaris ,  is  to  open 
it  either  with  a  Point  of  a  Lancet,  or  with  fome  Un¬ 
guent,  and  then  to  dip  the  Finger  in  a  Lixivium , 
made  of  Pine  Afhes.  For  the  Panaris  after  Bleed¬ 
ing  and  the  general  Remedies,  Dr.  Burnet  orders  the 
Patient  to  hold  his  Finger  a  good  while  in  rotten 
Eggs,  or  a  putrified  Moufe.  Hehnont  tells  us,  if  we 
believe  him,  he  has  feen  a  Finger  as  big  as  an  Arm  by 
means  of  a  Panaris ,  cured  by  rubbing  it  with  Blood, 
then  wrapping  it  up  in  a  Mole- (kin.  Riverius  adds, 
that  to  hold  the  Finger  affected  in  a  Cat’s  Ear,  cures 
a  Panaris  in  two  Hours. 

Cbildblains ,  are  painful  Tumours,  often  accompa¬ 
nied  with  Inflammations  ;  they  happen  particularly 
in  the  nervous  and  external  Parts,  as  at  the  Heel, 
and  the  more  the  Cold  is  fevere,  the  greater  is  the 
Pain. 

Cbildblains  are  cured  by  wafhing  and  holding,  for 
fome  Time,  the  Heel  or  other  Parc  affeded  in  hot 
"Wine,  where  have  been  boiled  Allum  and  Salty  of 
•which  a  Cataplafm  is  made,  afterwards,  by  adding 
to  it  Rye-  Flowery  Honey ,  and  Sulphur.  The  Juice 
ofRadifhes  applied  hot,  with  Unguent  of  Rofes,  is 
alfo  a  very  good  Remedy,  as  well  as  the  Petroleum 
alone. 

Burnty  is  an  Impreflion  of  Fire  made  on  a  Part,  in 
which  remains  a  great  deal  of  Heat,  with  Bladders 
full  of  Serofities,  or  Crufts,  according  as  the  Fire  has 
made  more  or  lefs  Impreflion. 

The  Burnt  is  cured  by  the  quick  Application  of 
Street- Dirt,  often  reiterated  by  that  of  peeled  Onions , 
of  Unguent  of  Rofes,  and  of  Populeon ,  mixed  with  the 
Yolk  of  an  Egg  and  quick  Lime.  If  the  Burn  be  in 
the  Face,  there  muft  be  particularly  ufed  the  Muci- 
lago  of  Quince-  Seeds,  and  of  Pfylliuniy  of  Sperm  of 
Frogs ,  equal  Part  of  each,  and  to  four  Ounces  there¬ 
of  muft  be  added  twenty  Grains  of  Sugar  of  Saturn . 
This  Remedy  is  fpread  on  the  Face  with  a  Feather, 
and  over  it,  is  applied  a  Piece  of  grey  Paper.  This 
Remedy  is  excellent. 

If  the  Burn  has  made  a  Scar,  or  a  Cruft,  * tis  taken 
oft' with  Frtfh  Butter,  fpread  on  a  Cabbage- Leaf,  ap¬ 
plied  hot.  If  the  Cruft  be  too  hard,  and  don’t  fall, 
it  mud  be  opened  for  the  Evacuation  of  the  Pus , 
which  would  caufe  a  deep  Ulcer,  if  kept  long  under 
it.  The  fame  Thing  is  obferved  for  the  Bladders  or 
PuftlcSy  two  Days  after  they  are  rifen  ;  and  there  muft 
be  applied  to  it  the  Unguent  of  Quick-Lime,  with  Oil 
of  Rofes ,  and  Folks  of  Eggs, 

The  next  Sort  of  Tumours,  which  fall  under  our 
Con  federation,  are  the  Eryfipelas ,  and  its  Depen¬ 
dencies. 

Erysipelas,  fiom  the  Greek,  rpuiv,  trabere ,  to 
draw,  and  ? *•«*«*,  fropc,  near,  is  a  final  1  Elevation, 
produced  by  a  Depofiium  of  Bile  extravafated,  and  run¬ 
ning  between  the  Flefli  and  the  Skin,  known  by  its 

yellow ifli  Colour,  great  Meat,  and  the  Itching  it 
caufes. 


'I' he  Difeafe  fpread s  itfelf  a- pace,  fhifting  from  < 
Place  to  another,  with  fometimes  a  Fever  attend 
it.  It  attacks  the  Patient  all  at  once,  and  chit 
when  out  in  the  Air.  Dr.  Quincy  accounts  for  i 
Enfipchu,  fmm  a  too  fizy  Blood,  which  obllrudi 
the  Capillaries,  occalions  Inflammations.  There 
another  Species  of  Eryfipelas,  though  Ids  ufual  t! 

'ti¬ 


the  former,  moft  commonly  arifing  from  a  m*  . 
ous  drinking  of  fpirituous  Liquors.  Ic  bemns  V“,P'' 
Fever,  after  which  there  is  an  univerfal  Erupdo  n  * 
Puflules  a! moft  over  the  whole  Body,  much  like  th  f 
after  the  Slinging  of  Nettles,  and  fometimes  rif 
into  VeficuU ;  at  going  off  they  leave  an  intolersbf5 
Itching,  and  as  often  as  fcratched,  return  a^ain  °e 

Elm  idler  gives  it  as  the  diftinguifliing  Ch°rafter  t 
an  Eryjtpelas,  that,  when  preffed  very  lightly  Lth- 
Finger,  there  follows  a  white  Spot,  which  prefLlf 
after  becomes  red  again-,  which  does  not  happcn  ^ 
an  ordinary  Inflammation,  unlefs  when  viol«mf! 
preffed.  Scorbutick  People  are  the  moft  fubi-A  J 
this  Difeafe.  J  1  t0 

The  Eryjtpelas ,  which  happens  on  the  Head 
on  the  Breaft,  is  not  without  Danger ;  and  it  tr,uft 
be  ferioufty  treated  with  internal  and  external  Ra¬ 
dies.  It  is  difputed  whether  Purging  be  good  b  tie 
Eryjtpelas :  Sydenham  recommends  it  the  next  after 
Bleeding;  Etmuller  cautions  againft  them  both,  ^ 
recommends  Diaphoreticks.  M.  Le  Clerc  fays/  t^.t 
Bleeding  is  not  to  be  ufed,  unlefs  there  be  a  too ^ 
Plenitude.  He  preferibes  frequent  Clyfftrs,  com- 
pofed  of  Whey ,  Chervil ,  Succor ee  ;  adding  to  the 
Decodtion  a  Drachm  of  Sal  Prunella*  dilTolved  in 
two  Ounces  of  Honey  of  Violets.  Dr  _  %;nd ob/erves 
that  in  the  laft  Stage  of  an  .  s  JN nf  tfae  Head* 

attended  with  a  Coma,  Deliriuv,  Unit,-,  Ca.har- 
ticks  will  do  good,  the  Cafe  is  aefperr'iX  All  unclu- 
ous,  aftringent,  and  cold  Applicates  externally, 
are  dangerous,  and  fometimes  made  the  Eryfiptlasfo. 
generate  into  a  Gangrene.  Linen  dipp*  1  in  campho¬ 
rated  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Saffron,  are  pplied  with 
Succefs  on  the  Eryjtpelas,  provided  they  be  renewed 
when  they  begin  to  dry. 

If  the  Heat  and  Pain  be  exceffive,  there  muft  he 
taken  half  a  Drachm  of  Sugar  of  Saturn,  twenty  Grains 
of  Camp  hire,  as  much  Opium ,  with  two  Drachms  of 
red  Myrrh,  mixed  in  half  a  Pint  of  white  Wine,  in 
which  Linen  muft  be  dipp’d  to  apply  on  the  E-yjff 
las,  renewing  them  often.  Amid  It  all  thefe  Reme¬ 
dies  an  exad  Diet  muft  be  eftablifhed,  elfe  they 
have  little  or  no  Effect. 

To  repair  the  Diforders  which  the  Eryfff.cn  has 
caufed  in  the  Face,  it  muft  be  walked  with  a  Re¬ 
medy  prepared  with  half  a  Pint  of  Whey,  two  Yuiks 
of  Eggs,  and  a  Drachm  of  Saffron. 

Befides  Eryfipelas,  there  are  alfo  Eryftptkim  Tu¬ 
mours  and  Apoflbtimes ;  fuch  as  the  dry  and  tumid 
Herpe.  The  dry  Herpe  is  what’s  commonly  called 
Ring'  Worm  ;  and  the  humid  Herpe  are  Species  of  Ve- 
ficles,  or  yellowifh  Puftules,  which  caufe  an  Itching, 
and  make  fm.ill  corroding  Ulcers  in  the  Skin.  To 
thefe  may  be  added  all  Sorts  of  Itchings. 

For  the  one  and  the  other  may  be  ufed  the  Reme¬ 
dies  preferibed  for  the  Eryfipelas ,  as  the  Lotions  Hide 
with  Lime-Water ,  the  Decodion  of  Wormwood,  and 
the  Sal  Armoniack,  to  the  Quantity  of  half  a  Drachm 
in  four  Ounces  of  Liquor.  The  Oil  of  tfartiir,  Pr 
JDeliquium,  is  alfo  a  very  good  Remedy  for  thole cu 
taneous  Diftempers.  From  the  Eryfipelas  we’ll  pais  to 
the  CEdema .  /t 

The  CEo  em a,  (from  the  Greek, 
whence  oi&i/ua,  a  Tumour,)  is  in  Fad  a  * 
which  appears  whitifli,  foft,  and  lax,  without  any 
notable  Change  of  Colour,  Heat,  Pain,  or  Pullauon  > 
and  which  yields  to  the  Pre  fibre  of  the  Finger, 
for  fome  Time  to  retain  the  Dent  or  lmprct  1011 
thereof.  ,  , 

The  general  Caufe  of  (Edema's  is  vulgarly  f'PP0 ,ct 
to  be  a  Pituita ,  as  it  is  called,  or  a  Phlegm0115 
ur  in  the  Body.  Contufions,  Erasures, ’ 

.  when  of  long  Standing,  often  give  Rik  t0 
mas,  efpecially  in  dropfical  and  aged  Perlons:  1  . 
irregular  Living,  want  of  Kxercife,  U upturns  ' 
orders  of  the  Lymphaticks,  Defluxions  oi  Dum° 
Weaknefs  of  the  Joints, 

Its  chief  Seat  is  in  rim  Legs:  In  a  Leucopb>cpn'  ■ . 
the  whole  Body  is  (Edematous.  It  frequently 
upon  oilier  Dilcafcs,  efpecially  Ciinics,  i*c* 


mour 
&c 
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...  g  t0  ]ceep  long  our  Beds  ;  and  is  fami-  and  mucilaginous  Pi  tail  a ;  whence  it  happens,  that 

which  obl!o  ^  wj£jl  child.  Ic  is  dangerous  when  ic  the  ImprefTion  of  the  Fingers  remains  in  the  Places 

liar  to  Worn  .  r  w]ien  it  hardens  it  becomes  which  have  been  prefied  by  them, 
tends  to  an  ADicci*,  — 


fC  mLre  are  alfo  fpurious  (Edemas ,  in  which  Cafe  the 
•  lirnus  Humour  is  mixed  with  other  Humours ; 
pl,  1  the  tumour  becomes  Eryfipelatous,  Scirrhous, 

and  fometimes  Gypfous;  and  hence  Wens,  &c 

Fomentations,  Cataplafms,  Lm.ments,  and  Plat- 
.  orP  verv  good  Remedies  for  the  (Edema .  The 

Fomentations  are  made  with  Wall-wort,  tied  in  Bun¬ 
dle?  covered  with  hot  Wine,  and  put  in  an  Oven 
after  the  Bread  has  been  took  out  ;  they  are  alio  cook 
r  fmoakine  hot,  the  Bundles  are  untied,  and  the 
Part  is  wrapp’d  up  within  them,  covering  them  over 
with  a  hot  Cloth.  This  being  often  reiterated,  the 
Humour  tranfpiresby  Sweat.  The  Cataplafm  are  com- 
X  of  Chamomih  Melilot,  St.  John's  Wort,  Sage, 
Par  id  ary,  the  Root  of  Briony ,  Onions ;  the  whole 
boiled  in  white  Wine,  with  Honey,  Cataplafms  are 
alfo  made  with  Horje-Dung  and  Cummin-Seeds  boiled 
in  ftrong  Vinegar,  mixing  with  it  Barley  -Flower  to 
the  Confidence  of  Pap.  The  Plaifters  are  prepared 
with  an  Ounce  of  Dyachilon  de  Gummis,  half  an  Ounce 
of  Martiatum ,  a  Pound  of  Oil  of  Lillies,  half  an 
Ounce  of  Cummin- Seeds  in  Powder,  half  a  Drachm  of 
Sal- Armon iack,  and  an  Ounce  of  yellow  Wax,  to 
bring  it  to  a  Confidence.  If  there  was  a  Hardnefs, 
the  Plaifter  made  with  the  Gums  of  Bdellium ,  Ammo- 
iliac,  and  Galbanum ,  diffolved  in  Vinegar,  mull  be 

ufed. 

(Edematous  Apojlhumes,  or  Tumours,  which 
partake  of  the  Nature  of  the  (Edema,  are,  the  Pklyc - 
tains,  Empyfema,  Batracos,  or  Ranuncle ,  the  Wync, 
the  falpa,  the  Bronco  cel,  the  Ganglion,  the  Fungus , 
the  King's- Evil,  and  all  the  Species  of  Dropjies,  ge¬ 
neral  and  particular. 

The  Phlyctains,  are  Puftules  or  Bladders,  full 
of  white  Water,  a  little  yellowifh. 

The  Empysema,  is  a  Tumour  full  of  Flatuofities 
or  Wind,  with  a  fmall  Quantity  o (glairy  Pituita. 

The  Batracos,  or  Ranuncle,  is  a  Bladder  full  of 
glairy  Water,  which  grows  under  the  Tongue  at  the 

hitmim . 

The  Wyne,  is  a  Tumour  formed  of  a  thickened 
and  chalky  Pituita ,  and  is  ranked  among  the  enkifted 
Tumours. 

TIicTalpa  is  a  foft  and  pretty  big  Tumour, 
which  grows  ordinarily  on  the  Head,  and  in  the  Face, 
andcontains  a  white,  thick,  and  pituitous  Pus. 

The  Broncmocel  is  a  Tumour  which  grows  on 
that  Part  of  the  Throat  called  Adam's- Bill,  and 
which  fw ells  it  much,  being  formed  of  a  thick  Pituita, 
mixed  with  a  little  Blood  ;  ’tis  ranked  among  the 
cnkiftcc!  Tumours, 

The  Ganglion  is  a  Tumour  pretty  hard,  indo¬ 
lent,  and  vacillcnr,  produced  of  a  thicknecl  Pituita*, 
’tis  found  alfo  on  lb  me  Nerve  or  Tendon. 

The  Fungus  is  a  fpungious  Tumour ,  which  grows 
on  the  bruited  Tendons. 

The  King’s-Evil  is  Tumours  formed  ordinarily 
in  the  Glands  of  the  Neck,  and  all  other  glandulous 
Enris  of  a  vi Icons,  ferous,  and  malignanc  Pituita 
'vlmfc  Courfe  is  in  the  Glands  of  the  Mrfiutcry. 

The  Dropsy  is  a  foft  Tumour,  made  by  an  abun¬ 
dant  Dcpofitium  of  Scroll  lies,  in  the  Parts  where  it 
appears,  There  are  three  general  Species  of  Dropfy , 
Tft.  / 1J cites ,  Tympanites ,  and  Lcucoph l eg m atick. 

The  Asci  t  its,  is  that  which  forms  the  Tumour, 
or  Swelling  of  the  Lower  BJly,  by  a  gathering  of 

Water. 

The  Tympanite  s,  is  that  which  forms  like  wife 
the  Tumour  or  Swelling  of  t ho  Abdomen,  with  this. 
Mere  nee,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Wind  mixed 
with  the;  Water,  whereby  the  Skin  is  ft  retched  fo 
[h\h\,  that  when  (Truck,  ic  gives  a  Sound  like  that  of 
a  Drum,  whence  it  has  borrowed  its  Name. 

The  Lkucophlrom  at  rcK,  is  a  Tumour,  or  to 
Mt  better,  a  general  Swelling  of  all  che  Parts  of  the 
^dy,as  well  as  of  the  Abdomen  ;  ’tis  formed  ol  a  glairy 


The  particular  Species  of  Dropjies  are  thofe  which 
happen  to  different  Parts,  from  which  they  borrow 
their  Name,  as  the  Hydrocephalus  in  the  Head,  the 
Exomphalus  of  the  Navel,  the  Hydrocelle  of  the  Scro¬ 
tum  :  Lajlly,  there  is  chat  of  the  Bread,  and  that  of 
the  Matrix. 

Ail  the  Remedies  preferibed  for  the  (Edema  are 
alfo  employed  varioufly  in  all  thefe  Maladies,  as  are 
Liniments,  Fomentations,  Cataplafms,  and  Plaifters. 
Internal  Remedies,  fuch  as  Diaphoreticks,  Sudori- 
ficks,  and  Purgatives,  fupported  with  an  exa£t  Diet, 
are  of  great  Service.  The  Decoftion,  of  Briony,  and 
Marfhmallow  Roots ,  with  Betany ,  Liquorice,  and  all 
ocher  Diureticks,  which  pufh  by  Urine,  give  a  great 
deal  of  Eafe.  From  the  (Edema  we’ll  pafs  to  the 
Scirrhus. 

TheSciRRHus,  (from  the  Greek,  <tk a  Piece 
of  Marble)  is  a  hard  indolent  Tumour,  toi  med  gradu¬ 
ally  in  the  foft  glandulous  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  lome- 
cimes  internal  and  fometimes  external. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Scirrhus' s,  the  one  only  be¬ 
ginning,  and  frequently  painful,  when  prefied  by 
the  Fingers ;  the  ocher  confirmed  and  fenfeiefs.  The 
Scirrhus  arifes  from  a  thick  vitbid,  probably  gritty 
Matter,  detained  and  indurated  in  the  Pores  and  other 
minute  PafTages  of  the  Parts  affeifted. 

The  Scirrhus  is  cured  by  foftening  and  refolving  it, 
feldom  by  bringing  it  to  Suppuration.  ’Tis  fofeened 
by  the  Application  of  Cataplafms,  made  of  the  Leaves 
of  Violets ,  Mallows ,  Marftomallows ,  Leeks,  Alder,  Rue , 
and  Wormwood^  with  Camomil- Flowers,  Horfi  and 
Cozv's  Dung,  and  Roots  of  white  Lillies,  all  this  is 
boiled  together  in  Wine,  to  which  are  to  be  added 
Honey  and  Hog' s Ear d,  to  make  a  Cataplafm,  with 
Crumbs  of  Bread.  ’Tis  refolved  with  Plaifters  com- 
pofed  of  Diachylon,  Melilot,  and  Mucilages ,  to  which 
are  added  the  Oil  of  Worms  and  the  Flour  of  Sulphur. 
And  to  render  the  Remedy  more  efficacious,  the  Oil 
of  Tobacco  and  Gum  Ammoniack  diffolved  in  Vinegar. 
Thefe  topical  or  external  Remedies  muft  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  internal,  which  ferve  to  prepare  the  Hu¬ 
mours  to  be  evacuated,  as  the  Decobtion  of  $arfapa - 
rilla,  the  Ufe  of  good  Wine,  and  light  Aliments  of 
an  eafy  Digeftion. 

There  are  other  Tumours  which  participate  of  the 
Scirrhus ,  as  the  Polypus ,  Carcinoma ,  Sarcoma^  Nad e9 
Fic,  or  Defir ,  and  the  Cancer . 

The  Polypus,  7ro^u7rov?  or  ttoXvttos,  is  a  fiefiiy  Tu* 
rnour,  or  Excrefcence,  on  the  In  fide  of  the  Noftrils, 
prejudicial  to  Refpiration,  or  Speech  ;  call'd  alfo,  by 
way  of  Diftindlion,  Polypus  narium .  This  Polypus 
miles,  by  feveral  Roots,  from  the  Os  cribrofum,  and 
hangs  down,  fometimes,  as  low  as  the  Lip;  growing, 
likcwife,  backwards,  fo  as  to  (Top  the  Hole  of  the 
Palate,  whereby  the  Air  and  Pituita  delcend  out  of 
the  Nofe,  down  imo  the  Throat ;  and,  by  this  Means, 
(bungles  the  Patient,  It  lias  its  Name  from  the  Re- 
lembKincc  it  bears  to  the  Fifh  Polypus,  call’d  in  Englijh 
Pourcontrel ,  or  Many-feet.  Tho*  fome  derive  the 
Name  from  the  Rdcmblancc  its  Subfiance  bears  to 
tlur  of  the  Polypus  \  and  others  from  the  Refem- 
b'auce  its  many  Roots  bear  to  the  many  beet  of  that 

Fi(h. 

Polypus's  are  chiefly  found  in  fcrophulous  ol*  can¬ 
cerous  Conftitutions,  along  with  venereal  Cafes,  UN 
ccrs,  Arana's,  &c. 

Polypus  is  alfo  us’d  for  a  morbid  Excrefcence  In  tho 
Heart;  confiding  of  a  tough  Concretion  of  grumous 
Blood  lodg’d  therein.  Malpighi  gives  a  very  accu¬ 
rate  Defcription  of  this  Polypus  ;  in  the  right  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart,  he  obferves,  it  is  ufually  larger, 
and  of  a  paler  Colour,  like  Pituita ,  with  reddifh  or 
blackifii  Streaks.  In  the  left  Ventricle  it  is  fmalJer, 
blacker,  and  denier.  He  adds,  that  it  Ice  ms  to  have 
a  Sort  of  Organifm,  ancl  appears  like  a  Congeries  of 
Pellicles  (track'd  over  one  another,  which  lorma  a 

Kind  of  nervous  Com  pages. 

6  C  Pol)' pus's 
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Polypus9 s  are  often  found  upon  opening  the  Bodies 
of  Perfons  dying  Apopleftick,  and  are,  doubtlefs, 
frequently  the  Occafion  of  fudden  Death.  They  are 
feldom  difcovered  ’till  they  have  difpatched  the  Pa¬ 
tient.  It  is  a  Difpute  among  Phyficians,  whether  Po¬ 
lypus9  s  be  produced  any  considerable  Time  before,  or 
always  immediately  after  Death.  Mr.  Gould  has  an 
exprefs  Difcourfe  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  to 
evince  the  former. 

There  are  alfo  Polypus’s  of  the  Lungs.  Dr.  Robert 
Clark ,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  gives  us  a 
very  odd  Inftancc  of  a  Patient,  who  cough'd  up,  at 
Times,  feveral  hundred  Polypus's  of  the  Lungs .  Thefe 
Polypus’s  Teemed  to  have  Tome  Organization,  and  were 
all  perfedly  alike.  The  Patient  faid,  though  they 
had  no  Life,  he  had  frequently  prefied  a  flimy  Matter 
out  of  the  Body.  Dr.  Lifter  obferves  that  fuch  Poly¬ 
pus’s  are  formed  in  the  remoter  and  deeper  Branches 
of  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  whence  they  are  very  difficult 
to  get  up.  The  Patient  above-mentioned  never 
brought  them  up  ’till  after  a  continual  Coughing  of 
half  a  Day  and  Night.  He  adds  that  they  are  no¬ 
thing  but  vifcous  Excretions  of  the  fmali  Glands, 
hard  baked  in  rhofe  Glands,  whofe  Form  they  re¬ 
ceive.  M.  Buffer e  obferves  they  are  frequently  mif- 
taken  for  Pieces  of  the  Blood- VefTels  or  Lungs. 

The  Polypus  of  the  Noftrils  may  be  treated  and 
cured  in  its  Beginning,  but  it  Is  to  be  feared,  when 
ncglecfted,  or  ill  managed,  that  it  Ihould  degenerate 
into  an  incurable  Cancer.  Befides  the  general  Reme¬ 
dies,  which  are  fmall  Bleedings,  and  reiterated  Pur¬ 
gatives,  with  an  ex  aft  Diet  $  there  are  particular 
ones,  which  are  thofe  which  dry  up  and  con  fume  the 
Excrefcence,  as  the  Decoftion  of  Planting  Betony, 


and  Parietary ,  in  red  Wine,  which  mu  ft  be  drawn 
up  the  Nofe,  or  introduced  into  it  with  fmall  Tents, 
often  renewed,  adding  to  it  fome  Tincture  of  Myrrh, 
and  Honey.  If  the  Diftemper  laft  too  long,  and  can¬ 
not  be  conquered  by  Remedies,  the  Chirurgeon  muft 
have  Recourfe  to  the  Operation,  which  is  the  Extir¬ 
pation  thereof,  which  we’ll  defcribe  hereafter,  when 
we  come  to  Operations. 

The  Nacte,  Fic,  or  Longing ,  is  a  \ Tumour  or 
Excrefcence  of  the  Flefh,  which  grows  on  the  But¬ 
tocks,  on  the  Shoulders,  on  the  Thighs,  in  the  Face, 
and  every  where  elfe ;  from  whofe  different  Figures 
they  borrow  different  Names,  for  fometimes  *tis  a 
Goojberry ,  fometimes  a  Mulberry ,  a  Cherry,  See.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  Fifics  and  Frees,  fometimes  Birds ,  or 
other  Species  of  Animals,  according  to  the  urgent 
Dc fires  of  the  Mother  during  Geftation,  for  Things 
which  Ihe  has  not  enjoyed  as  fhe  could  wifh.  As  for 
this  Species  of  Tumours,  they  are  not  to  be  touched, 
only  the  Spots  which  Children  bring  along  with  them 
into  the  World  are  taken  oft*,  by  the  Application  of 
the  Afterbirth  while  yet  hot. 

The  Cancik,  is  a  round ifh,  hard,  ragged  im¬ 
moveable  ‘ Tumour ,  of  an  afh  or  livid  Colour  j  encom- 
pilled  round  with  branched,  turgid  Veins,  full  of 
black  muddy  Bloo  1  *,  fiiuatc  chiefly  in  the  glandulous 
Paris,  lo  called,  as  lume  will  have  it,  from  the  Re- 
fembluncc  it  bears  in  Figure  to  the  Crab- Fiji: ,  or  as 
others  fay,  bccaiife,  like  that  Fifh,  when  once  it  has 
got  hold,  it  is  f'carce  poffible  to  drive  it  away.  It 
begins  without  any  Pain,  and  appears,  at  firfl  like  a 
Chicory  Pea  ;  but  grows  apace,  and  becomes  very 
painful. 

file  Cancer  arifes  principally  on  the  lax  glandulous 
Parts,  as  the  Brcaft  and  Emundtories  j  it  is  moll  fre¬ 
quent  in  Women,  especially  fuch,  fays  StolterJortb> 
as  are  barren,  or  live  in  Celibacy.  The  Reafon  of 
its  appeal  ing  in  the  Brea  ft  more  than  other  Parts,  is, 
that  being  fill  I  of  Glands,  with  Lympharicks  and 
Blood- veffels  among  them,  the  final  left  Contufion, 
Com  predion,  or  Function,  exrravafales  thofe  Liquors, 
which  ‘.'rowing  by  Degrees  acrimonious  from  the 
Cancer  j  hence  a  Cancer  is  that  in  the  Glands  which 
a  Caries  is  in  the  Bones,  and  a  G  rang  retie  in  the 
flv/hy  Parcs.  The  Career  however  is  fometimes 
found  in  ocher  ibfc  fpungy  Parts  of  the  Body,  and 
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there  have  been  fome  found  in  the  Gum*  u  , 
Neck  of  the  Matrix,  Ureter,  Lips,  Nofe  Ci  m 
Abdomen,  Thighs,  and  even  the  Shoulders 
Cancer  arifing  in  the  Legs  is  called  a  Lepus  ‘ 
Face  and  Nofe,  a  noli  me  Tang  ere. 

Cancers  are  divided,  according  to  their  f 
Stages,  into  occult,  and  open,  or  ulcerated* 
Cancers  are  thofe  not  arrived  at  their  State 
yet  burft.  Ulcerated  Cancers  are  known  "hv  ^ ' 
Roughnefs  and  Fullnefs  of  Holes,  through  Vs- 
oozes  a  filthy,  (linking,  glutinous  Matter,  'C‘ 
yellowifh,  by  their  pungent  Pain,  which  reicm wl 
the  pricking  with  a  thoufand  Pins ;  by  their  B|- 1 
nefs,  the  Swelling  of  the  Lip  of  the  Ulcer  -  an  f*' 
Veins  about  it,  which  are  blackifh,  tumid  and  vaf* 
ceous.  Sometimes  the  Extremities  of  the  Bio  ^ 
vefleJs  are  gnawed  off,  and  the  Blood  iflues  out '  ** 
Cancer  of  the  Brea  ft,  the  adjacent  Flefh  is  fometimes 
fo  confumed,  that  one  may  lee  into  the  Cavity  of-C 
Thorax,  it  occafionsa  flow  Fever,  a  Loathing  0f.X 

times  Faintings,  fometimes  a  Dropfy,  and'lafilv* 
Death.  *’ 


The  immediate  Caufe  of  a  Cancer  feems  to  be  a 
too  corrofive  volatile  Salt,  approaching  totheNm- 
of  Arfenick,  formed  by  the  Stagnation  of  Humours' 
(sV.  Stolter forth  obferves,  that  it  has  been  often  cured 
by  Mercury  and  Salivation.  Some  take  the  ulcerous 
Cancer  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  an  infinite  Number  of 
little  Worms,  which  devour  the  Flefh  by  Decrees. 
The  Cancer  is  allowed  the  moft  terrible  Evil  that  be.' 
falls  the  Body;  it  is  ufually  cured  while  yet  a  ihull 
Tumour,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nut,  or  at  mo (1  of  a 
fmall  Egg,  by  Extirpation  :  When  it  iehej  the 
Bread,  or  is  burft  into  an  Ulcer,  Amputation  takes 
Place. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  difeover  the  Occult  C», 
it  is  often  negledted,  though  it  be  of  the  turned  Con  - 
fequence,  to  prevent  its  dangerous  Effcfts  byagjol 
Diet,  and  the  Remedies  proper  to  redii'y  the 
Intemperies  of  the  Inteftines,  as  are  the  Half-baris, 
Whey,  Afies  Milk,  (Ac.  As  for  the  TojnVb,  cr 
external  Remedies,  they  are  not  to  be  ufed,  unicfs 
one  would  apply  on  the  Tumour  a  chin  Flare  of  Led 
rubbed  over  with  Quick-Silver ;  all  other  txcernul 
Remedies  ferve  only  to  render  the  Skin  tender,  and 
make  it  break  the  (boner  *,  the  Ufe  of  Qiurk-Silvcr 
Water  for  Diet  Drink,  is  alfo  of  a  great  Service  on 
fuch  Occafions.  This  Water  is  made  by  boiling  an 
Ounce  of  Quick- Silver  in  two  Pints  of  Water. 

In  ulcerated  Cancers ,  be  Titles  thefe  general  Reme¬ 
dies  ufed  in  the  Occult ,  the  Topick  or  external,  on 
be  fuccefsfully  employed,  as  thePowdersofTo.uk, 
Moles,  Frogs,  and  Crab- Fifh,  calcinated  and  put 
upon  it.  Deterfivcs  made  with  Water  of  Quick- 
Lime,  adding  to  it  fome  Camphirc,  or  Sugar  of 
Saturn ,  are  very  good. 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  different  Species ot 
true  Tumours,  we’ll  pafs  to  the  Enhijled  or  Ballard 
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Enkftcd  Tumours ,  are  thofe  formed  by  a  Depofiim 
of  mixe  and  corrupted  Humours,  whofe  Matters  are 
contained  in  Cyfli j,  or  membraneous  Bags. 

The  Species  of  thofe  Tumours  sire  the  SteJlciM, 
Atheroma ,  Mcliccris ,  See.  The  Stcntoma  L  known 
by  its  Matter,  which  refembles  Tallow;  tin:  dll'.- 
roma  by  its  So  ft  nefs  refembles  Pap  i  and 
Mcliccris  refembles  Honey.  Thefe  three  Sores  o! 
tnours  are  not  well  diftingui filed  externally*  M1C 
they  do  not  change  the  natural  Colour  of  theS^n* 
which  retains  equally  in  thefe  three  the  1  niprefiion  o 

the-  Fingers  by  which  *tis  prefted.  ,  _ 

Thefe  Sorts  of  Tumours ,  like  the  other;  heie*.*> 
mentioned,  ffiould  be  rclblml  ;  l>i'r  howevet  f"( 


fureft  Way  is  to  bring  them  to  Suppuration,  air  ' 
extirpate  the  Cyftis,  which  is  fubje<51'  to  be  filled  aiv'  " 
after  the  Rcfolution  of  the  Humour.  All  rha 
cl  ier.  ufed  lor  the  (L  donas  and  St' ir rims  are  very  go0|;  ,  ' 
thefe  Tumours.  T'he  Ipecifick  ones  are  tlule  :  a" 
Kofcmary,  Sage,  Wormwood,  Elder, 

Mclilot,  St.  John’s  Worr,  put  them  to  boil  in  - 
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Wine,  with  mercurial  Honey,  add  to  it  the  Seeds  of 
Cumin  pounded,  and  the  Oil  of  Worms,  to  compofe 
Cataplafm,  which  muft  be  renewed  twice  a  Day, 
after  which,  if  the  'tumour  cannot  be  difllpated,  you 
niuft  apply  the  following  Plaifter,  which  is  excellent : 

Take  equal  Parts  of  Diachilon  and  of  Devi  go,  four 

Parts  of  mercurial  Plaifter,  melt  them  together,  and 

mix  with  them  Saffron  and  Oil  of  Tobacco,  to  make 
a  Plaifter,  which  you’ll  fpread  upon  a  Piece  of  Lea¬ 
ther  and  apply  on  £he  tumour,  without  removing  it 
but  once  in  eight.  Days  to  renew  it. 

As  for  the  Extirpation  of  the  Cyfiis,  ’tis  made  by 
dividing  the  tumour  into  four  Parts,  by  procuring  the 
Suppuration,  and  confuming  the  Cyfiis  by  Degrees. 

We’ll  conclude  this  Article  of  Tumours  by  the 
critical,  malignant,  peftilential,  and  venereal  ones. 

There's  this  Difference  between  the  critical  and  ma¬ 
lignant,  peftilential  and  venereal  Tumours  :  That  the 
critical  Tumours  or  Apojthumes  are  indifferently  all 
the  Tumours  formed  at  the  laft  Period  of  Maladies, 
in  whatever  Part  of  the  Body  they  be  placed. 

Malignant  Apofthumes  or  Tumours,  are  thofe  which 
are  rebel  to  Remedies,  and  are  cured  but  v/ith  very 
areat  Difficulty. 

D  Peftilential  Tumours  or  Apofthumes ,  are  thofe  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  Fever,  Paintings,  Head-ach,  which 
rife  principally  in  Time  of  the  Plague,  and  which 
are  contagious. 

Venereal  Tumours  or  Apofthumes,  are  thofe  which 
appear  at  the  lower  Part  of  the  Groin,  contracted  in 
impure  Embraces. 

Therefore  the  Critical  Apofthume  can  be  malignant , 
peftilential,  and  venereal .  The  Malignant  Apofthumes 
can  be  neither  critical,  nor  peftilential,  nor  venereal, 
but  the  Apofthumes  peftilential  and  venereal,  are  always 
malignant. 

The  ordinary  Species  of  Critical  Apofthumes  or  Tu¬ 
mours,  are  the  Antrax,  Furuncle,  and  Parotides. 

That  of  the  Malignant ,  the  Cancer,  King’s- Evil, 
and  the  like.  That  of  the  Peftilential,  the  Carbun¬ 
cle,  which  grows  every  where,  and  the  Buboes,  which 
rife  in  the  Groin.  And  that  of  the  Venereal  ones,  the 
Buboes,  Shankers  which  grow  on  the  Yard,  the  Car- 
dilomate  in  the  Ano,  &c. 

The  venereal  Buboes  are  diftinguiflied  from  the 
peftilential ,  in  that  the  peftilential  are  placed  higher 
in  the  Groin  than  the  venereal ,  and  are  always  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Fever,  Reach ings,  and  an  univerfa! 

Faintnefs  ;  when  as  the  venereal  Buboe  has  no  ocher 
Accidents  than  the  common  Tumours,  which  are 
Pain,  Pleat,  &V.  As  for  the  Remedies,  they  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  preferibed  for  other  Tumours, 

The  Scorbutus,  commonly  called  Scurvy,  is  a 
Malady  fo  common  here  among  us,  that  it  deferves  a 
particular  Notice.  Wallis  fays,  that  the  Scurvy  is 
not  a  particular  Difeafe,  but  a  Legion  of  Difeales, 
by  its  attacking  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  at  once. 

Dr.  Charleton  obferves,  that  it  arifes  chiefly  from 
marp  falinc:  Particles,  taken  in  by  Infpiration,  from 
■ak  and  corrupted  Meats  eaten,  from  bad  Waters 
drank,  from  Naftinefs,  deep  Chagrins,  &c.  Which 
entiment  is  confirmed  by  a  daily  Experience,  com- 
■nun  Sailors  being  more  fubjefl  to  it  than  others :  Pic 
that  it  is  contagious,  which  is  alfo  the  Opinion 
trench,  who  in  their  Plofpirais,  efpecially  at 
Hotel Diett  at  Paris,  have  a  Ward  apart  for  the&w- 

wh°  are  not  allowed  any  Communication 
with  the  other  Wards. 

rPr,%/«0'  will  have  the  Scurvy  to  confifl  in  fuch 
a  v-on  ititution  wherein  the  Blood  is  unequally  fluid; 

And  hence  he  obferves,  it  is  beft  remedied  by  Stimuli, 

-xercjfe,  and  fuch  Means  as  promote  Sanguification, 
j  j  ®  m°ft  ufual  Symptoms  of  the  Scurvy,,  are,  ftink- 

ach  r*  *n  ,  ?u£^’ a  copious  Salivation,  Head-  the  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  from  fix  to  tweni  y 
\7  uitigo’s,  Epilepfies,  Apoplexies,  Paralyfles;  Drops;  the  Spirit  of  (luaiaaiw,  from  Half 'a  Drachm 

. j^peam  of  a  pale  and  dark  red,  (well’d,  in*  to  a  Drachm  and  a  Hall  ;  Tartarean Vitriolatum,  from 

ten  Grains  to  chirry  ;  Tinfture  of  Antimony,  from 
four  Drops  to  twenty;  the  volatile  Salr  of  T.in.u, 
Urine,  Vipers,  ami  J;l, indium,  from  fix  to  /if urn 
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able?,  and  the  Ulcers  caufe  fometimes  fo  much  Dif- 
order,  that  the  Jaws  are  all  eaten  with  it,  and  the 
Teeth  feen.  There  happens  a  Relaxation  of  the  Parcs, 
the  Patients  grow  ftupid  and  fleepy,  they  breathe  but 
with  Difficulty,  have  a  Palpitation  of  the  Heart, 
cough,  and  faint  away  ;  they  have  frequent  Reach¬ 
ing?,  Loofeneffes,  Gripes,  have  red  and  livid  Puftules 
on  the  Belly  and  natural  Parts,  the  whole  Habit  of 
the  Body  grows  dry,  &c. 

M.  Poupart,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy,  gives  us  a  very  accurate  Hiftory  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  Kind  of  Scurvy ,  very  frequent  in  Paris  in  the 
Year  1699.  The  Symptoms  and  Confequences  of 
this  new  Scurvy  were  very  extraordinary,  and  loon 
determin’d  M.  Poupart  to  conclude  it  fomewhat  of 
that  cruel  Plague  with  which  the  Athenians  were  fo 
long,  and  fo  dreadfully  har rak’d  ;  yet  was  it  a  true 
Scurvy ,  and  the  Perfons  attack’d  with  it  had  the  ufual 
fcorbutick  Symptoms. 

In  the  Beginning  of  this  Malady  ’tis  eafily  cur’d, 
but  when  it  is  rooted,  has  attack’d  the  Vifccra,  or 
when  it  is  a  Difeafe  of  the  Country,  or  the  Patients 
are  old,  the  Cure  is  next  to  impoffible.  I  have  feen 
Ships  fail’d  from  Port  U  Orient,  in  Brit  army,  for  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  in  America,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Men  on  board,  and  return  into  Europe ,  after  a 
Voyage  of  eight  Months,  with  but  fifty  Men  left,  the 
reft  being  all  dead  of  the  Scurvy,  and  thofe  left  ready 
to  die  of  the  fame  Diftemper;  occafion’d  by  the  Dlr- 
tinefs  and  Lazinefs  of  the  Sailors,  who  when  they 
are  attack’d  with  that  Malady,  keep  in  their  Ham¬ 
mocks,  from  whence  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  raile 
them  ;  whereas  one  of  the  beft  Remedies  for  that  Di¬ 
ftemper  isExercife,  and  endeavouring  to  conquer  that 
Drouzinefs  which  is  one  ofitsmoftdangerousSym ptoms. 

A  very  exaCt  Diet  is  held  of  more  Effeft  than  the 
beft  Medicines  5  Bleeding  does  not  avail,  ftrong  Pur¬ 
gatives  are  hurtful,  fo  is  Sugar,  and  all  fvveet  Things. 
Mercuritis  dulcis  us’d  internally,  fo  as  not  to  falivate, 
but  only  raife  a  Sweating,  is  found  excellent.  Dolans 
undertakes  to  cure  any  Scurvy  in  twelve  Days  Time, 
by  the  Ufe  of  this  alone,  only  the  Patient  muff  drink 
nothing  all  that  Time  but  the  Decoflion  of  fimple 
Antifcorbuticks,  fuch  as  that  of  Horferadifli,  Sorrel, 
Butterbur,  Scarzonerr,  Sowthiflle,  Zedoary,  Poly¬ 
pody,  Elecampane,  Guaiacum,  Saffafras,  Muflard- 
leed,  Nafturtium  Aquaticum ,  Trifolium ,  Paludofnu , 
&c.  Oranges,  Lemons,  Juniper-berries,  are  alio 
very  good  Remedies. 

Chefelden  recommends  a  continu’d  Ufe  of  Milk, 
particularly  Milk  Emulfions  of  fwecc  Almonds,  De¬ 
coctions  of  China,  Broth,  and  other  Anti-acids  n net 
Analepticks.  Etmuller  makes  the  Bafis  of  the  Cure 
of  the  Scurvy  and  hypochondriacal  Difeafes,  the  fame, 
viz.  copious  Vomiting.  Strong  Catharticks,  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  are  prejudicial ;  but  gentle  ones  good  ;  for  the 
Body  is  to  be  ftill  kept  open.  He  adds,  that  Vinegar 
is  hurtful,  and  yet  the  acid  Juices  of  Fruits,  and  Ve¬ 
getables,  whoifome.  Accordingly,  the  Ufe  of  Le¬ 
mon-juice  is  much  recommended  by  Dr.  Li /hr.  For 
my  Part,  I  have  found  very  great  Benefit  by  it,  in  .1 
Voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies,  while  every  Body  on 
board  were  afflicted  with  the  Scurvy,  at  leaft  in  ihc 
Mouth,  except  myfelf,  who  had  taken  Care  to  rub 
my  Gums,  every  Morning,  gently,  with  Lemon- juice. 
The  Decoflion  of  Muflai  d-leed,  to  wafl)  the  Mouth 
with,  is,  to  the  full,  as  excellent.  Thcfe  Remedies, 
taken  internally,  are  very  good  for  this  Difeale ;  viz. 
the  TinCture  of  Flint,  from  ten  Grains  to  thirty  ; 
diaphoretick  Antimony,  from  fix  to  thirty  Grains •, 
Mercuritis  dulcis,  from  fix  to  fixteen  Grains;  dia¬ 
phoretick  Mars,  from  ten  Grains  to  twenty  ;  aperi¬ 
tive  Crocus  Mar  tis,  ft  om  ten  Grains  to  two  Scruples  j 


fl  appears  or  a  pale  and  dark  red,  f well’d,  in* 
t('lm ip  and  cover’d  with  Puftules;  the  Teeth  fall* 
'■  nims  f vv ell,  itch,  putrify,  and  ulcerate;  they 
c°me  cancerous,  and  the  Jaws  are  almoft  immovc- 
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Grains  of  each  ;  Spirit  of  Gum  Ammoniac ,  from  eight 
Drops  to  fixteen  *,  and  the  mercurial  Panacea ,  from 
fix  Grains  to  two  Scruples. 

Emollient  and  deterfive  Clyfters  mud  be  admini- 
fter’d  to  the  Patient  when  he  goes  to  Bed,  keeping  his 
Body  open  with  Tifans.  He  may  take  afterwards 
Sudorificks,  made  of  Decodtions  of  Fumitory,  Wild 
Succory,  Dandelion,  Scolopendriay  Scabious,  German¬ 
der,  Bur  rage ;  the  Roots  of  Scarzonera ,  Polypody, 
Parfley,  and  Fennel ;  the  Flowers  of  green  Broom, 

Alder,  Marygolds,  &c. 

The  Decoftions  to  wafli  the  Mouth  with,  are  made 
of  Sage,  Rofemary,  Hyffop,  the  Leaves  of  Oak, 
Cochlcaria ,  Crefies,  Nicotiana ,  the  Roots  of  Ariftolo- 
chia ,  Tormenuil,  Iris,  and  Red  Rofes. 

To  ftrengthen  the  Gums,  Gargarifms  are  made 
with  fimple  Antifcorbutlcks;  as  the  Spirit  of  Cockle- 
aria,  two  Drachms*,  a  Scruple  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  a 
Scruple  of  common  Salt,  four  Ounces  of  Rofe  and 
Plantain-Water,  two  of  each.  If  the  Gums  are  rot¬ 
ten,  they  muft  be  rubb’d  with  Honey  of  Rofes,  and 
fo me  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Salt. 

To  appeafe  the  Pains  in  the  Limbs,  there  muft  be 
preferib’d  Baths  and  Fomentations  externally  ;  and  in¬ 
ternally  the  Decodtion  of  Saflafras,  with  fome  Drops 
of  Laudanum. 

To  appeafe  the  Gripes,  there  muft  be  adminifter’d 
Clyfters  made  of  Whey,  Sugar,  Syrup  of  Poppies, 
Cochlearia-i  Camomil,  Melilor,  and  Oil  of  Worms. 

Again  ft  the  Droply,  the  Effence  of  Trifolium  Fe- 
brinum  and  Elecampane,  from  twenty-four  Drops  to 
thirty  ;  which  muft  be  continu’d. 

The  Ufe  of  Milk  hinders  Vomiting*,  the  Loofe- 
nefs  is  flopp’d-  by  the  Spirit  of  Maftick ;  the  Fever 
by  the  Febrifuges  and  Antifcorbuticks ;  the  Spots  are 
fomented  with  the  Decodtions  of  aromatick  and  anti- 
fcorbutick  Herbs,  with  Nitre,  and  Unguent  ofScirax: 
For  the  Ulcers  of  the  Legs,  Lint  cover’d  with  a 
Powder  made  of  equal  Parts  of  Sugar  of  Saturn , 
Crocus  Mart  is.  Myrrh,  and  Mer  curias  dulcis ,  muft 
be  apply  M  upon  them.  The  following  Remedy  is 
very  good  to  fweeten  the  Acidity  of  the  Humours. 
Take  Half  an  Ounce  of  Spirit  of  Gochlearia ,  two 
Drachms  of  tartariz’d  Spirit  of  Ammoniac ,  and  one 
Drachm  of  the  Tindture  of  Worms ;  fifteen  Drops 
of  which  Liquor  are  taken  thrice  a  Day,  in  a  De- 
codtion  of  Pariefary. 

A  gain  ft  the  Tubercles ,  take  two  Handfuls  of  the 
Flowers  of  Chamomil  and  Alder,  two  Drachms  of 
the  Roots  of  Briony,  and  a  Handful  of  Crumbs  of 
Bread  ;  and  have  the  whole  boil’d  in  Whey  for  Ca¬ 
ll  plal  ms.  To  appeafe  the  Head-ach,  muft  be  taken 
twenty* five  or  thirty  Drops  of  the  Tindture  of  Sttcci- 
num ,  in  the  anrilcorbutick  Spirits,  or  Waters.  To 
facilitate  Refpiration,  muft  be  preferib’d  two  Spoon - 
juls,  fevera!  Times  in  a  Day,  of  a  Medicine  made 
wirh  l.’.o  Drachms  of  antifcorbutick  Water,  two 
Drachms  of  the  Eflence  of  Elecampane,  and  Half  a 
Drachm  of  Spirit  of  Gum  Ammoniack.  To  hinder  the 
Pon  e  faction  of  the  Gums,  they  muft  be  rubb’d  often 
with  a  Liquor  made  of  a  Drachm  of  the  Tindture  of 
Gum  Lack,  three  Drachms  of  Spirit  of  Cochlcariay 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  Drops  of  Oil  of  Tartar  per 
dcliquium.  All  the  Lotions  made  of  Waters  and 
Decodtions  of  antifcorbutick  Simples,  are  very  good 
lor  this  Ufe.  They  ufe  at  the  Hotel- Dieuy  at  Paris , 
the  Unguent  of  Siirack,  to  take  off  the  Spots,  and  rc- 
iblvc  the  Hard riels  in  the  Legs. 

Thus  all  the  Symptoms  of  the  Scurvy  are  reme¬ 
died,  or  prevented.  From  which  we’ll  pafs  to  the 
Kxamcn  o!  Wounds  and  Ulcers,  and  to  the  mofteafy 
Manner  how  to  cure  them  *,  beginning  with  Wounds 
in  general. 

A  Wou  n  i) t  is  a  recent  Separation  made  in  the  foft, 
or  fiefhy  Ruts  of  the  Body,  from  an  external  Caufe  ; 
and  particularly  the  Adi  ion  of  fome  hard  or  fliarp 
Inllnmu-nt.  A  ll'mnd  is  a  Solution  of  the  Continu¬ 
ity  of  a  llrlhy  Parc,  made  by  fome  penetrating  Body, 
while  it  yet  remains  liefh,  bloody,  and  without  Pu¬ 


trefaction;  by  which  Circumftances  a  Wound  w  a**  > 

guifh’d  from  an  Ulcer.  1S 

The  two  firft  Things  to  be  obferv’d  in  the  T 
ment  of  Wounds,  are  their  Differences,  and  th?' 
ftruments  they  are  made  by;  whence’ Confer! 
muft  be  drawn  for  the  Application  of  Remedies 

The  Differences  of  Wounds  are  taken  from*  l  . 
Figure,  or  Situation.  With  Regard  to  their  Fio 
they  are  call’d  long,  broad,  triangular,  large  fm  n* 
fuperficial,  and  deep  ;  with  Regard  to  their  Situati* 
they  are  call’d  fimple,  complicated,  dangerous  ^ 
mortal.  a  ’  0r 

Simple  Wound,  is  that  which  only  opens  th 
Flefh,  and  is  attended  with  no  other  Accident  ^ 
Complicated  Wound,  is  that  attended  wW» 
Accidents;  as  Haemorrhages,  Fradtures  of  cheRn 
Diflocations,  and  the  like.  nes’ 

Dangerous  Wound,  is  the  complicated \  whof 
Accidents  are  dangerous,  as  when  there  is  an  A^ 

tery  open’d,  or  prick’d,  a  Nerve  or  Tendon  cut' 

when  made  near  an  Articulation,  or  is  attended  wlrl! 
Diflocation,  or  Fradbure. 

Mortal  Wound,  which  is  commonly  follow 
with  Death,  as  is  that  fituated  deeply  in  a  principal 
Part,  and  neceffary  to  Life  ;  as  in  the  Brain,  Heart 
Lungs,  CEfophagus,  Diaphragm,  Liver,  Stomach’ 

the  i'mall  Inteftines,  Bladder,  Matrix,  and  eenerallv 
all  the  great  Veflels.  y 

The  Hiftory  of  a  Wound  is  thus  deliver’d  by  Boerl 
haave:  Immediately  upon  the  Solution,  the  Lips  of 
the  wounded  Part  recede  further  and  further  from 
each  other.  The  Blood  gufhes  out,  at  firft,  with  fome 
Violence,  but  flops  of  itfelf ;  then  a  bloody  Scab  is 
form’d  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Wound ,  and  a  thin  ruddy 
Humour  oozes  out  of  the  Lips  of  the  Wound ,  which 
begins  to  redden,  ach,  fwell,  and  turn  black;  and  (in 
great  Wounds )  a  Fever  and  Thirftinefs  fucceed.  Oa 
the  third  or  fourth  Day  there  is  found  a  white  vifeid 
Pus,  upon  which  the  Heat,  Rednefs,  Tumour,  tie. 
abate,  and  the  Cavity  gradually  fills  up  fromtheBot- 
tom  upwards,  and  from  the  Circumference  to  the 
Center,  with  growing  Flefh.  Laftly,  The  Wound 
dries,  and  cicatrizes.  But  note,  thefe  Symptoms  vary 
according  to  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  the  Wound. 
Thus,  if  it  be  by  Incifion,  and  a  large  Elood-Vdfcl 
be  cur,  the  Hemorrhage  is  more  violent,  efpeciailyif 
it  be  an  Artery  ;  in  which  Cafe,  florid  Blood  Hies  out 
impetuoufly,  and  by  Starts;  if  only  a  Vein  be  cut,  die 
Flux  is  more  moderate  and  equable,  and  the  Blood  of 
a  darker  Colour.  If  the  Wound  be  attended  with  a 
Contufion,  the  Haemorrhage  is  fmall. 

In  Wounds  where  any  large  Artery  is  quite  cut  in 
two,  the  Flux  ufually  proves  mortal.  A  Idler  Artery 
cut  tranfverfly,  flies  back  again  ft  the  folid  Parts,  and 
will  have  its  Mouth  flopp’d;  if  an  Artery  be  not 
quite  cut  off,  there  arifes  a  perpetual  Flux  j  or  if  that 

be  flopp’d,  an  Ancvryfma.  A  Nerve  being  cut  oil, 
flies  back,  produces  a  Pain  and  Obftrudlion  about  die 
Wound ,  and  below  it  a  Numbnefs  and  wafting  Immo¬ 
bility  ;  the  Cafe  is  much  the  fame  in  wounded  Ten¬ 
dons,  and  Membranes.  Wounds  of  the  temporal 
Mufcle  are  rarely  cur’d,  but  generally  bring  on  hor¬ 
rible  Con  v  ul  lions. 

In  young  Children,  and  aged  Perfons,  Wounds^  fre¬ 
quently  prove  mortal  which  feem’d  but  flight.  'I  hole 
Wounds  generally  prove  trouble  fome  which  happen 
in  an  ill"  State  of  Body,  and  cfpecially  a  low  and 
lpnre  Dicr.  All  Wounds  arc  reputed  more  dangerous, 
and  difficult  of  Cure,  in  Winter,  than  Summer*,  m 
Autumn,  than  in  Spring. 

The  Cure  of  Wounds  confifls  in  helping  Nature  to 
make  the  Reunion  of  the  Parts  which  had  been  divi- 
xl,  after  having  took  oft’  and  appeas’d  all  that  couk 
an  Obllnclc  to  it;  which  are  all  foreign  Bodies,  as 
Bullets,  Burs,  Wood,  Stones,  &<:.  or  the  Accidents 
they  are  nr  tended  with  ;  as  limmoirhnges,  Infl  untna- 
ion.  Mortification,  Excrdcence  of  Hefh, 
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moft  dangerous  Symptoms  in  a  Wound,  are  the 
^he  D|  apq  and  the  firft  which  deferve  the  Atten- 
HSma°nd  Care  of  a  Cbirurgeon ;  therefore  k  may  be 
n  M  with  a  Sort  of  Cataplafm  made  with  Powder 
^Pf.  Hra cron’s- blood,  Bole-Armoniack,  and  the 

°LATnf  K  mixM  together,  and  apply’d  to  the 
W  But  The  following  Remedy  is  excellent  for 

thT^ePtwo  Ounces  of  Vinegar,  a  Drachm  of  Col- 
nr  red  Vitriol,  two  Drachms  of  aftringent 

Cr\lmartis  and  beat  the  whole  together;  in  which 
9Vint  to  be  apply’d  to  the  Wound  muft  be  dipp’d. 

'  ’Vh  -re  is  alfo  the  ablttal  and  ■potential  Cautery,  or 
th.  Ligatures  alone.  The  aHual  Cautery  is  not  always 
■7,  tecaufe  the  Scar  made  with  Fire  happening  to 
1  ,  tu-  Hemorrhage  begins  as  before;  whereas  a 

Lntll  Cautery  has  always  the  defir’d  Succefs;  fuch 
?  ,  •  t  u  very  near  equal  Parts  of  Vitriol  and  the 

Powder  of  "what’s  vulgarly  call’d  Toad’s-ftool  ;  and 
.nnlv 't  with  fame  Lint  on  the  Place  whence  thehlood 
fiowl  and  the  Blood  will  be  inftantly  flopp’d,  taking 
Care  not  to  touch  the  Nerve  or  Tendon  ;  becaufe  Vi¬ 
triol  is  capable  to  excite  Convulfions. 

tfcfc,  That  I  have  invented  a  Styptick,  which  whe¬ 
ther  taken  inwardly,  or  apply’d  outwardly,  flops 
in  an  Inftanc  the  mofl  violent  Hemorrhages, 
without  Fear  of  the  lead  dangerous  Confequence ; 
fince  the  Remedy  is  both  vulnerary  andflyptick, 
and  can  of  itfelf,  without  any  other,  cure  any 
Wound,  whether  internal  or  external,  which  is 
not  mortal;  provided  it  be  wafh’d  with  it,  and 
cover’d  with  Lint  dipp’d  in  it. 

If  the  Wound  be  attended  with  an  Inflammation, 
caus’d  by  a  foreign  Body,  that  foreign  Body  mud  be 
immediately  extrafted  with  a  proper  Inflrument.  If 
the  Inflammation  is  occafion’d  by  a  Quantity  of  Pus, 
the  Pus  muft  be  evacuated.  If  it  proceeds  from  ex- 
ceftive  Pains,  thofe  Pains  muft  be  appeas’d  with  ano¬ 
dyne  Cataplafms  and  Liniments;  fuch  as  thofe  which 
hive  been  propos’d  in  the  Cure  of  the  Phlegmon  ;  or 
the  Part  muft  be  bath’d  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine  and  Water.  Sugar  of  Saturn  in  Lime- 
water  has  the  fame  Effeft. 

Againft  the  Mortification  of  the  Part,  is  ufed  a  De- 
toftion  of  Wormwood,  St.  John’s-wort,  Rofemary, 
and  Aloes  made  with  Wine ;  or  the  Tindure  of  Aloes 
and  Myrrh  ;  or  camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine  alone. 

If  there  be  Convulfion,  and  that  Convulfion  is 
caus’d  by  the  Prefence  of  a  foreign  Body,  that  Body 
muft  be  extracted  ;  if  it  proceeds  from  the  Nerve  be¬ 
ing  wounded,  there  muft  be  pour'd  fome  Balfam  of 
Pent  into  the  Wound ,  or  Oil  of  Lavender. 

If  foreign  Bodies  cannot  be  ext  rafted  with  the 
Fingers,  nor  with  Pincers,  the  Patient  muft  be  put  in 
the  lame  Situation  he  was  when  he  receiv’d  the  Wound, 
the  better  to  difeover  thofe  Bodies;  or  elfe  Plaifters 
are  us’d  which  have  the  Virtue  to  extradt  them  ;  of 
which  this  is  one  :  Take  an  Ounce  of  good  Theriack, 
Half  a  Drachm  of  Gum  Ammoniac,  a  Drachm  of 
Bdellium,  two  Drachms  of  Fat  of  the  Wild  Boar, 
and  two  Ounces  of  Wax  ;  for  a  Plaiftcr.  Bullets  of 
Lad  may  remain  in  the  Flcfti,  during  a  whole  Life, 
Without  proving  hurtful. 

The  Fxcrefcences  of  Flefli  are  carry’d  o(T  with 
Powder  of  Allum,  Algyptiactm,  or  infernal  Stone. 

The  Re-union  in  Wounds  (after  all  that  could  have 
obflru&ed  it  is  carry’d  oft)  is  properly  the  Work  of 
Nature,  but  can  be  procur'd  by  applying  to  it  fome 
B 1 1 1  a  111  of  Eerily  and  approaching  the  Lips  of  the 
iPoioul  with  the  Fingers,  which  muft  be  kept  as  clofe 
together  as  poffible,  with  a  Bandage,  a  glutinous 
Plaiftcr,  or  a  dry  Seam  ;  provided  the  Wound  be  but 
Superficial \  keeping  the  Air  from  it:  For  want  of 
jillam  of  Peru,  an  excellent  one  may  be  prepar’d  of 
1  le  Allowing  Flowers.  Take  the  Flowers  of  Juf ■ 
fdaw,  and  0j;  john’s-wort ;  let  them  macerate 
during  »  whole  Slimmer  in  Oil  of  Hemp  feed ;  the 
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older  this  Oil  is,  the  better,  provided  it  be  expos’d 
every  Summer  to  the  Sun,  and  kept  well  cork’d. 

In  great  Wounds  *tis  very  proper  to  cover  the  Ap¬ 
paratus  with  fuch  a  Cataplafm  as  this:  Take  the 
Leaves  and  Flowers  of  Camomile  and  Mel  doc.  Sum¬ 
mits  of  Wormwood,  Mallows,  Marfhmallows,  An- 
nileed  and  Cummin-feed,  in  Powder,  which  muft:  be 
boil’d  together  in  Wine,  adding  to  it  Barley-flower, 
to  give  it  a  due  Confidence.  If  there  was  the  lea  ft* 
Appearance  of  Gangrene,  there  fhould  be  mix’d  with 
it  Saffron,  Myrrh,  Aloes,  and  Spirit  of  Wine. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  thrufl  Tents  into  all  Sorts  of 
Wt ounds  ;  for  in  the  fmall  ones  it  fuffices  to  make  the 
Re-union  with  the  Balfams  alone ;  becaufe  they  are  not 
to  be  brought  to  Suppuration.  But  the  Digeftivesand 
Suppuradves  muft  be  us’d  in  great  Wounds ,  and  in 
thofe  with  Contufton,  avoiding  the  bad  Method  of 
fome  Chirurgeons ,  who  fill  all  Sorts  of  Wounds ,  indif¬ 
ferently,  with  Tents,  i$c.  drenching  flat  Tents  or 
Lints  with  the  common  Digeftive  made  with  Tere¬ 
binth  and  Yolks  of  Eggs,  with  a  little  Brandy,  or 
with  Tindlure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Laftiy,  The  whole  Secret  confifts  in  cleaning  the 
Wounds ,  whether  with  Cloths,  or  with  Injedtions  of 
Tinfture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes,  or  with  Ample  De- 
coflions  of  Wormwood,  Scordium,  and  Bugle,  in 
White  Wine  ;  preferibing  internally  the  vulnerary 
Decoflions  of  Alchymilla ,  Veronica ,  Ground- Ivy,  St. 
John’s-wort,  Wormwood,  Centaury,  Bugle,  Cher¬ 
vil,  and  others.  The  Sutures  are  often  of  very  great 
Help  for  the  Reunion  of  Wounds ,  which  cannot  be 
reunited  by  the  Bandage  ;  for  Suture9  are  not  to  be 
made  but  while  the  Wounds  are  recent,  and  bleeding, 
when  there  is  no  Comufion,  Lofs  of  Subftance,  nor 
great  Haemorrhages ;  when  they  are  not  made  by 
Bites  of  venomous  Beads ;  when  there  are  no  great 
Inflammations,  and  the  Bones  are  not  difeover’d  5 
becaufe  they  commonly  are  to  be  .exfoliated.  Neither 
are  they  made  on  the  Bread,  becaufe  of  its  Motion. 

Inftruments  to  make  Sutures  with,  are  ft  r ait  and 
bow’d  Needles,  wax’d  Thread,  and  the  Fingers. 

The  Antients  invented  a  great  Variety  of  Sutures , 
which  they  reduc’d  to  three  Kinds  5  Incarnatives ,  Re- 
ftrittives,  and  Confervatives. 

Incarnative  Suture ,  is  thus  call'd,  becaufe  by 
rejoining  the  Edges  of  a  Wound,  and  keeping  them 
together  by  means  of  a  Thread  run  a*crofs  with  a 
Needle9  they  grow  together,  and  incarnate  as  before. 
This  they  fubdivided  into  five  Kinds,  viz. ,  the  inter¬ 
rupted,  intertwifted ,  penned,  or  feathered ,  with  Clafps , 
and  the  dry  Suture .  Of  thefe  five,  two  are  perfeiftly 
difus’d,  viz.  the  feathered  Suture ,  and  the  Suture 
with  Clafps  ;  as  being  too  barbarous,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  unneceftary.  The  firft  was  call'd  penned ,  when 
little  Pins  were  made  Ufeof;  and  feathered ,  when 
the  Barrels  of  Feathers,  or  Quills.  To  perform  it, 
two  or  three  Needles,  threaded  with  a  double 
Thread,  were  pafs’d  thro*  the  Lips  of  the  Wound, 
at  a  Finger’s  Breadth  from  each  other,  and  a  Pin  of 
Feather  put  in  the  Stitch,  and  another  Pin  of  Feather 
bound  with  the  Ends  of  the  fame  Thread,  that  the 
Feathers  might  keep  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  clofe  to¬ 
gether.  To  perform  the  feconcl ,  they  had  large 
crooked  Clafps,  pointed  at  each  End  ;  one  of  which 
they  thrufl  into  the  upper  Part  of  the  Wound,  the 
other  into  the  lower,  to  bring  the  Lips  together, 

Thefe  Sutures ,  cruel  as  they  were,  arc  yet  known 
to  be  ufelefs  ;  for  in  the  only  Cafes  where  they  fhould 
feem  ferviceable,  viz.  in  deep  Wounds,  where  the 
Contra&ion  of  the  fle/hy  Parts  keeps  the  Lips  fir  a- 
funder,  and  in  Wounds  of  Tendons,  they  expofe 
the  Patient  to  terrible  Con vulfions  and  Shuddering?!, 
which  are  avoided  by  cl imini filing  the  Dilatation  of 
the  Wounds,  by  moderate  Compreflions,  and  waiting 
till  the  Fibres  relax. 

R est  k  1  c  *r  1  vx  Sutures,  were  thofe  wherewith  they 
endeavour’d  to  flop  the  Flux  of  Blood  from  large 
Wounds,  where  any  confiderablc  Vcflels  were  cut. 
To  this  End,  they  invented  leveral  Kinds,  in  the 
6  D  Number 
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Number  whereof  were  the  Shoemakers ,  Taylors,  Skin- 
ners ,  and  other  Seams,  each  more  impertinent  than 
the  other.  It  is  evident,  the  very  Defign  of  fuch  a 
Suture  is  blameable ;  for  fuppofing  the  Wound  fo  ex- 
a<fti y  few’d  up,  that  no  Blood  could  efcape  thro’  the 
Lips  thereof;  yet  will  it  ftill  flow  out  of  the  Vefifels, 
and  will  thus  be  forc’d  to  make  its  Way  between  the 
Lamina  of  the  Mufcles ;  by  which  Means,  the  Part 
will  fwell,  rot,  and  gangrene.  Yet  the  Skinner’s  Su¬ 
ture. >  Sutura  pellonium ,  is  (till  in  Ufe  for  Wounds  of 
the  Inteftines.  It  is  thus  call’d,  becaufe  the  Skinners 
ufe  the  like  in  fewing  up  the  Holes  made  by  the 
Butchers  in  fleaing  off  the  Skin. 

Conservative  Suture ,  is  that  Kind  of  antient 
Suture  whereby  the  Lips  of  large  Wounds,  wherein 
there  was  a  Lofs  of  Subftance,  were  prevented  from 
receding  too  far  ;  but  a  Bandage  now  fuffices, 

Intertwisted  Suture ,  is  thus  call’d,  becaufe 
the  Needles  being  left  flicking  in  the  Wound,  the 
Thread  is  wound  round  them,  much  after  the  fame 
Manner  Taylors  do  the  threaded  Needles  they  keep 
in  their  Sleeves,  &c.  This  Suture  is  perform’d  two 
Ways  ;  for  either  the  Needles  are  palled  a-crofs  the 
Wound,  or  they  are  (luck  on  the  Side  thereof. 

All  the  Sutures  hitherto  mention’d,  are  made  with 
Needles  and  Thread-;  befides  which,  there  is  another 
Kind  call’d  dry  Sutures ,  which  are  perform’d  with 
Glue,  Size,  or  other  proper  vifcous  Matter.  The  dry 
Suture  is  ordinarily  made  with  fmall  Pieces  of  Lea¬ 
ther,  on  linnen  Cloth  indented  like  a  Saw,  fo  that  the 
Teeth  may  fall  between  each  other,  and  the  whole 
Row  may  be  clofed.  The  Cloth,  before  it  is  cut  into 
this  Form,  is  fpread  with  fome  proper  Plaifter,  in  or¬ 
der  to  its  firm  Adheflon.  The  Plaifters,  thus  pre¬ 
par’d,  being  cut  into  this  Form,  are  apply’d  on  the 
firm  Flefh,  according  to  the  Length  of  the  Wound, 
reaching  from  it  to  the  Diftance  of  fome  Inches  ;  and 
after  they  are  dry’d,  or  well  fatten’d  to  the  Part,  the 
Lips  of  the  Wound  being  approach’d,  they  may 
conveniently  be  held  together  by  the  Suture  in  that 
Pofture.  This  Kind  of  Suture  is  principally  us’d  for 
Wounds  in  the  Face,  to  prevent  unflghtly  Scars ;  it  is 
like  wife  convenient  when  the  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles 
are  cut  a  crofs,  and  where  it  is  difficult,  or  impolfible 
to  apply  a  Bandaae. 


In  the  other  Kinds  of  Sutures  the  Stitches  ought  a 
ways  to  be  taken  of  a  Depth  proportionable  to  th 
of  the  Wound  ;  Care  being  had  to  avoid  the  Nerv* 
as  much  as  poflible.  In  long  Wounds  they  are  be 
begun  at  the  Ends,  but  in  Ihort  ones  at  the  MiddI 
II  the  Wound  be  angular,  they  mutt  be  begun  at  tl: 
Angles.  Before  the  Knot  be  made,  the  Lips  of  th 
Wound  mutt  be  as  near,  and  as  evenly  as  poflible,  af 
proach’d  near  one  another ;  the  Knots  are  begun  h 
that  of  the  Middle.  A  fun  pie  one  is  made  fir  ft  o 
the  Side  oppofite  to  that  where  the  Matter  is  to  b 
evacuated  ;  a  fmall  Comprefs  of  wax’d  linnen  Clot 
may  be  put  on  that  Knot,  on  which  Comprefs  mu 
be  made  a  running  Knot,  to  be  unty’d  eafily,  if  fom 
Accident  fhould  happen.  If  a  Plaifler  is  to  be  pl.ic’i 
on  the  Wound  after  the  Suture,  a  fmall  Comprefs  i 
to  be  put  on  the  Knots,  left  they  fhould  flick  to  th 
Plaifter.  If  there  happens  an  Inflammation  in  tl)' 
Wound,  tlie  Knots  mutt  be  relax'd;  and  when  th 
Accidents  are  pad,  ty’d  up  again  :  But  if  the  Inflam 
niation  continues,  the  Threads  mutt  be  cut,  by  pafllnj 
a  Probe  under  it.  When  the  Reunion  of  the  Woun< 
is  perfcdlcd,  the  Thread  mutt  be  alio  cut,  by  palling 
like  wife,  a  Probe  under  it.  To  extract  the  Threads 

a  Linger  mutt  be  apply’d  on  the  Knot,  for  Fear  of  re 
opening  the  Wound. 

I  his  for  Wounds  in  general;  but  as  we  have  al 
ready  obferv’d  that  there  are  fevera!  Sorts  of  Wounds 
and  we  are  fen  Able  that  every  Part  of  the  human  But!) 
is  iLibjetU  to  Wounds,  each  of  which  perhaps  dcfervei 
a  particular  Attention  and  Care;  we’ll  enter  into  ar 

exau  Detail  ol  thole  different  Wounds,  and  endea 

vour  to  inform  ourfelves  how  to  treat  them;  begin 
nmg  by  thole  of  the  Mead. 
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Two  Things  are  to  be  confider’d 
the  Head,  viz.  the  Wound  itfelf,  and  the  Tr!a°* 
which  has  made  it.  With  Regard  to  the  IV 
either  Superficial,  or  deep.  As  for  the  In  fin,  5  i{| 

helps  towards  forming  a  juft  Judgment"16?'’ ' 
Wound.  °  C  of 

That  Wound  is  call'd  Superficial,  which  o0e,  „  . 
ther  than  the  Skin  ;  and  that  deep ,  which  Pc  °  ar‘ 
as  far  as  the  Pericranium ,  Cranium ,  or  i?alci 
of  the  Brain.  bub{W 

If  the  Wound  be  only  Superficial ,  it  may  hP 
with  Hungary  Water,  or  with  Balfam,  nutting  ^ 
a  Plaifter  of  Betony,  or  of  Chirurgeon. &?°fVerit 
Wound ,  or  the  Tearing  of  the  Skin  be  lamp  ■  [^e 
be  few’d  up.  05  lttlSl^ 

If  the  Wound  be  deep,  and  in  the  P  trier  ar 
mutt  be*  kept  open,  waiting  for  the  Suppuration^  r 
it  penetrates  as  far  as  the  Cranium ,  there  iseithcrC  * 
tufion,  or  Fra&ure ;  if  Contufion,  the  Chir 
mutt  wait  for  the  Suppuration,  and  the  Fail  of 
Splinter,  by  keeping  the  Wound  open.  If' 
that  Fra&ure  is  either  in  the  firft  or  fecond  TabV^' 
in  both.  ’Tis  known  to  be  in  the  fecond  Table  ui 
when  attended  with  no  Accidents  ;  and  in  both  V* 
bles,  when  the  Signs  appear,  and  by  the  Incilion  m 
cial  of  the  FJefb,  and  the  Difcovcry  of  the ' 

The  Signs  of  the  Fra&ure  of  both  Tables  of  die 
Cranium ,  and  of  the  Extravafation  of  Blond,  on  th 
Membranes  of  the  Brain,  are  the  Lofs  of  Judgment 
or  Reafon,  at  the  very  Inftant  the  Wound  is  receiv’d 
the  Haemorrhage  thro’  the  Nofe,  Mouth,  and  Em 
a  Drowzinefs  and  Heavinefs  of  the  Head,  and  efp*l 
cially  bilious  Vomiting  ;  whence  ’tis  concluded  that 
the  Operation  of  the  Trepan  is  abfolutely  neceflary. 

The  Confequences  which  can  be  drawn  from  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Inftrument  which  has  made  the 
Wound ,  are,  that  the  Inftrument  is  cither  ciutbij, 
pricking ,  or  contunding.  If  it  be  cutting ,  the  fed 
is  Superficial*  and  not  fubjetfi;  to  any  great  Suppura¬ 
tion.  If  pricking,  or  pointed,  the  Wound  is  deeper, 
tho’  not  attended  with  very  dangerous  Conhquences. 
If  contunding ,  there  is  Contufion,  which  cities  a 
great  Suppuration,  befides  a  great  Commotion  of  the 
Part,  commonly  attended  with  dangerous  Accidents. 
Inductions  can  even  be  drawn  from  the  Perfon  who 
has  wounded  ;  for  if  he  be  a  ftrong  Man,  he  gives  a 
greater  Blow  than  a  weaker  ;  even  Paflion  incrcafes 
the  'Violence :  All  which  Confiderations  are  not  to  be 
defpis’d,  and  leave  Room  for  very  ufcful  Conjedlures. 

Wounds  in  the  Face  are  to  be  treated  with  the  great* 
eft  Care  and  Circumfpeftion,  avoiding,  as  mucins 
poflible,  Incifions  and  Suppuration  ;  whirl)  would 
caufe  Scars  and  Deformities  in  the  Face.  From  the 
Head  we’Jl  defeend  to  the  Brea  ft. 

There  are,  likewife,  two  Things  to  be  confiderM 
in  the  Wounds  of  the  Brea  ft  ;  viz.  if  the  Wound  pe¬ 
netrates  into  the  Capacity,  or  noc ;  which  will  b* 
known  by  the  Probe,  or  by  a  lighted  Wax  Candle 
apply’d  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Wound,  making  the 
Parient  to  re-aflame  the  Pofture  he  was  wounded  in, 
and  (hutting  up  his  Nole  and  Mouth ;  for  then  the 
Flame  of  the  Candle  is  feen  vacillenr,  or  wavering. 
Laftly,  By  the  Efiufion  of  Blood. 

When  the  Chirurgeon  is  fure  that  the  Wound  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  Capacity  of  the  Bread,  he  mutt  exa¬ 
mine  which  Part  is  wounded,  by  obferving  the  Situ¬ 
ation  of  the  Wound ,  and  its  Accidents.  I!  the  Lungs 
are  wounded,  there  is  a  frothy  fpitting  of  bright 
Blood,  with  a  Difficulty  of  Refpiration,  and  a  Cough. 
If  fome  of  the  large  Veflels  be  open,  die  ttuknt 
feels  a  Weight  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Bread,  has  cold 

Sweats,  breaches  with  Difficulty,  vomits  Blood,  which 

likewife  comes  out  of  the  Wound,  If  the  Diaphragm 

is  cut  in  its  tendinous  Parr,  the  Patient  has  laughing 

Convulflons.  If  the  Heart  be  wounded  in  its  balls, 

and 


or  in  its  Ventricles,  the  Wounded  faints  away 
dies:  But  if  the  Probe  cannot  penetrate,  and  none e 
the  Accidents  abovementinnM  appear,  his  certain  dut 
the  Wound  is  not  of  great  Confequence. 
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When  the  Wound  penetrates,  and  there  is  no  Part 
J \  .  uut  only  an  Effufion  of  Blood  on  the  Dia- 

°u  0  m  ’  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  Empyema , 
h  r^wife  the  extravafated  Blood  would  putrify,  caufe 
Inflammation,  the  Gangrene,  and  confidently 
il  Which  Empyema  is  an  Operation,  whereby 
Vf  Matters  extravafated  on  the  Diaphragm,  are  eva- 
rnated  by  an  Aperture  made  on  the  Breaft.  From 
the  Breaft  we’ll  defeend  to  the  Abdomen. 

1  The  Qualities  of  a  Wound  made  in  the  Abdomen , 
knowS  by  probing  it,  obferving  its  Situation,  and 
indino-  its  Accidents.  By  probing  ’tis  difeovered 
whethe° the  Wound  penetrates  into  the  Capacity,  or 
or  by  making  the  Patient  to  reaflume  the  Pofture 
]n  which  he  was  wounded  ;  by  the  Situation  we  may 
auefs  what  Part  is  wounded,  and  by  the  Examen  of 
The  Accidents  be  entirely  convinced  of  the  Nature  of 
the  Wound.  For  Example,  we  know  that  one  of 
the  <*reat  Guts  is  open,  when  the  Wound  is  in  the 
Uypogaftrium,  and  when  the  Excrements  come  out 
through  the  Wound  ;  whereas  we  are  fure  that  it  is  a 
Email  Inreffine,  when  the  Wound  is  near  the  Navel, 

and  the  Chyle  comes  out,  Cfc. 

In  the  Cure  of  the  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen ,  Care 
mud  be  taken  not  to  let  the  Air  enter  into  them  ; 
they  muft  be  dilated  to  few  the  wounded  Inteftine, 
and  reftore  it  to  its  Place  ;  the  Epiploon ,  or  Caw l , 
jf  it  comes  out  through  the  Wound,  mull  be  tied  and 
cut,  lead  growing  putrid,  it  fhould  infcCfc  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Parts,  which  muff  be  walked  with  ftrong 
Wine,  in  which  have  been  boiled  CamomiU Flowers, 
Hoff,  and  Wormwood  ;  they  mull  be  powder’d  with 
Aloes,  Myrrh ,  and  Olibanum ,  and  the  Wound  fevv’d 
to  be  drdfed  outwardly  *,  preferring  an  exaCt  Diet  to 
the  l;atient ;  and  abftaining,  on  thefe  Occafions,  from 
CliUcrs,  efpecially  if  one  of  the  great  Guts  be  wound¬ 
ed,  ufing  rather  Suppofitories,  and  laxative  Tilannes, 
or  Diet  Drink,  to  avoid  Dilatation. 

Another  Kind  of  Wounds,  which  deferve  a  parti- 
ctihr  Attention  and  Skill,  are  thofe  made  with  Fire- 
Arms.  Thofe  Wounds  are  always  with  Laceration, 
Lofs  of  Subdance,  FracafTement,  and  breaking  in  the 
Bones:  They  are  red,  black,  livid,  and  with  In- 
iUmtnation  ;  they  are  feldom  accompanied  with  H<e- 
mrrbagcs  \  they  are  commonly  round,  narrower  at 
the  Entrance  than  at  the  Exit,  unlcfs  they  have  been 
nude  with  quartered  Bullets,  &V. 

If  thefe  Wounds  penetrate  the  Subftance  of  the 
Brain,  the  Medulla  Spinalis ,  the  Heart,  the  Pericar¬ 
dium,  the  large  VefTcls,  and  others  of  the  noble 
Parts-,  *tis  a  1  moil  always  prefen t  Death  ;  but  all  the 
iuperficia!  ones,  thofe  made  in  any  other  Parts  of  the 
Body,  are  curable. 

d'odo  it  with  Judgment,  and  Hope  of  Succefs, 
we  mull;  inform  ourClves  of  the  Quality  of  the  Arms 
v- hich  has  made  the  Wound  ;  for  a  Mufket  is  more 
dangerous  than  a  Piftol,  and  a  Cannon  more  than  a 
Muiktt.  Their  Situation  mull  be  examined,  the 
Accidents  they  are  attended  with  ;  for  the  more  they 
arc  complicated,  the  more  dangerous  they  are. 

The  Patient  mull  be  put,  if  pofiible,  in  the  fame 
Situation  he  was  when  wounded,  the  eafier  to  know 
the  Direction  of  the  Wound  by  the  Probe,  wi.h 
which  the  Bullet  mult  be  fearcbed,  or  fome  other  ex¬ 
traneous  Bodies,  as  Wood ,  Burr,  Linen ,  Stuff,  and 
the  like,  which  mud  be  extracted,  through  the  fame 
Aperture  they  have  entered  into  it,  avoiding  lace- 
rating  the  Part  in  extracting  them.  If  the  Operator 
has  worked  in  vain  for  extraneous  Bodies,  he’ll  make 
a  Counter* opening  at  the  oppofue  Part,  on  the  Place 
where  any  Hard  nets  is  felt,  without  touching  the 
VvlRls;  The  Incifion  made,  he  mull  ex  trad  thofe 
Bodies  with  his  Finger,  or  fome  Inlbumenc. 

If  the  Bullet  be  16  far  in  the  Bone,  that  it  cannot 
j  trailed  without  fplitting  it,  *tis  better  to  leave  ic 
,u‘re-  If  there  is  a  great  Fr  a  ca  dement  of  Bones  in 
jhe  Legs  or  Arms,  they  mud  be  amputee!.  TIus 

Ltm  and  Inflammation  arc  to  be  appeafed  by  bleed- 
anodyne  Topicks,  cooling  Clyllers,  and  Purga¬ 


tives  ;  if  there  had  been  a  too  great  Effufion  of  Blooda 
Bleeding  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  Purgatives  mud  be  very  gentle,  as  are  the  Caff 
fia ,  Manna ,  \ Tamarinds ,  Syrup  of  Violets ,  and  that 
of  Datnajk  Rofes ,  Anodynes  to  appeafe  the  Pain 
are  Cataplafms  made  with  Crumbs  of  Bread ,  Milk, 
Saffron ,  and  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg.  Oil  of  Rofes ,  alone, 
made  hot,  is  a  very  good  Remedy.  To  appeafe  the 
great  Inflammations,  there  mult  be  applied  on  the 
Parc  Oil  of  Rofes ,  the  White  of  an  Egg ,  and  Vinegar , 
the  whole  beaten  together. 

Spirituous  Remedies  are  the  fir II,  which  are  to  be 
applied  on  the  Wound;  Lint  dipp’d  in  camphorated 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  applied  on  the  Parr,  is  excellent; 
but  if  the  Blood  was  to  flow,  there  fhould  be  applied 
Stiptick  Water ,  or  other  aflringent  Remedies,  all 
which  are  to  be  applied  hot.  To  haflen  the  Suppu¬ 
ration  of  contufed  Wounds,  a  Digellive  mud  be  pre¬ 
pared  of  Oil  of  Rofes,  Yolks  of  Eggs,  and  Yerebentine 
of  Venice.  If  the  Wound  was  on  the  Nerves,  Ten¬ 
dons,  or  other  nervous  Parts,  none  but  fpiricuous 
Remedies  fhould  be  ufed,  never  Unguents,  which 
would  only  putrify  the  Parts. 

The  Bdlfam  of  Peru,  the  diddled  Oils  of  Yereben - 
tine,  of  Wax,  of  Lavender,  of  Bays,  and  that  of  Phi- 
lofophers ;  the  Bdlfam  of  St.  John's  Wort,  Spirit  of 
Wine ,  and  Gum  Elemy,  are  excellent  Remedies  for 
the  Nerves.  Take  four  Ounces  of  Unguent  of  Al¬ 
thea,  a  Drachm  and  a  half  of  diddl’d  Oil  of  Bays , 
which  being  mixed  together  are  applied;  or,  Take 
an  Ounce  of  diddl’d  Oil  of  Yerebentine,  a  Drachm  of 
Spirit  of  Wine,  half  an  Ounce  of  Camphire,  mix  ic 
together,  and  let  fome  of  it  be  dropp’d  in  the  Wound  5 
or.  Take  a  Scruple  of  Euphorbium,  half  an  Ounce  of 
Yerebentine ,  and  lome  Wax  ;  mix  them  together,  to 
be  applied  hot  to  the  nervous  Parts. 

If  the  Wounds  are  deep.  Injections  are  to  be  made 
with  the  following  vulnerary  Water;  ’tis  very  good 
for  all  Sorts  of  Contufions,  for  the  Gangrene  and  Ul¬ 
cer.  Take  fmall  Sage,  Mug  wort ,  Comfrej ,  of  each 
four  Handfuls  ;  Plan  tin,  Nicotiana ,  Be  tony,  St. 
John's  Wort,  Wormwood ,  of  each  three  Handfuls ; 
Fennel ,  Centory ,  Bugle,  Scrophulary,  of  each  three 
Handfuls ;  three  Ounces  of  round  Artftoloch ,  and 
two  Ounces  of  the  long:  Let  the  whole  be  in  digeft- 
ing,  during  thirty  Hours,  in  eight  Quarts  of  good . 
white  Wine,  and  diddl’d  afterwards  in  Balneo  Ma - 
rice,  to  the  Confumpcion  of  a  third  Part. 

If  the  Gangrene  happens  to  the  Part,  we’ll  life  the 
Spirit  of  Matricaria ,  made  of  two  Drachms  of  Muf¬ 
ti  ck,  Myrrh,  Olibanum,  Succinum ,  and  a  Quart  of 
Wine  rectified  ;  the  whole  mud  be  diddled.  This 
is  a  very  good  Fomentation  :  Take  equal  Parts  of 
camphorated  Wine,  and  of  Water  of  Quick  Lime , 
with  two  Drachms  of  Camphor.  This  Fomentation 
mud  be  applied  hot. 

We’ll  fubjoin  to  this  fome  Remedies  for  Bunts 
with  Gunpowder.  If  (he  Burn  be  recent,  and  the 
Skin  not  ulcerated,  the  fird  Remedy  to  be  applied  to 
it  is  the  Spirit  of  Wine  or  Brandy,  or  an  Unguent 
fhall  be  made  oi  Oil  of  Olives ,  or  of  Bitter  Almonds , 
of  Salt,  of  Juice  of  Onions ,  and  with  liquid  Verjuice. 
If  the  Skin  is  ulcerated,  an  Unguent  mud  be  made  of 
the  fecond  Bark  of  Alder ,  boiled  in  Oil  of  Olives ; 
after  ’tis  drained,  there  mud  be  added  to  it  two  Parts 
of  Ccrufcy  with  one  of  burnt  Lead ,  which  mud  be 
agitated  in  a  Mortar  to  make  a  Liniment  of  it. 

The  Grains  of  Powder  left  in  the  Skin  mud  not  be 
cxtraCled,  becaufc  they  break,  and  thereby  engage 
themfelves  more  in  the  Skin  ;  therefore  they  mull  be 
left  to  come  out  in  the  Suppuration. 

When  the  Wound  is  I'uperficial,  and  the  Skin  is 
yet  whole,  the  Onions  pounded  with  common  Honey , 
are  a  very  good  Remedy ;  but  if  the  Skin  be  lacerated, 
they  mud  not  be  ufed,  flnee  they  would  caufe  coo 
much  Pain.  The  Oil  of  Yarlar ,  per  Deli  qu  turn,  is  a 
very  excellent  Remedy. 

If  a  Fever  follows  the  Burn,  it  muft  be  appealed 
with  fix'd  Nitre  prepared  with  Antimony ,  taken  inter¬ 
nally, 
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tcrnally  is  very  good.  For  external  Remedies,  if  the 
Burn  be  but  fuperficial,  you’ll  take  Onions  and  Quick 
Lime  flack en,  with  a  Decoftion  of  Radi/hes ;  which 
Water  muft  be  applied  hot,  with  double  Comprefies 
flipp’d  in  it.  This  is  a  very  great  Remedy  :  Take 
Quick  Lime ,  and  throw  it  into  common  Water,  that 
the  Water  may  rife  above  it  at  the  Heighth  of  four 
or  five  Fingers;  when  the  Ebullition  is  over,  pour 
into  it  Oil  of  Rofes ,  the  whole  will  congeal  like 
Butter,  and  mu  A  be  applied  on  the  Burn. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  good  Lotion  made  with  the 
Juices  of  Gar  lick  and  Onions ,  when  the  Burns  are  re¬ 
cent  or  new.  Crab-Fifhes  pounded  alive  in  a  Mortar, 
to  have  the  Juice  of  them,  is  a  good  Remedy  :  Or, 
mix  the  Crab- Fijhes  pounded  with  frefli  Butter  with¬ 
out  Salt,  and  let  them  boil  together,  ’till  they  have 
acquired  the  Confiftence  ofUnguent. 

If  the  Burn  be  very  ftrong,  and  with  Puftules,  Et - 
miller  will  have  it  opened,  and  applied  upon  it  the 
Unguent  made  with  Hen's -Bung  boiled  with  Frefh 
Butter:  Or,  Take  a  Handful  of  green  6 'age,  two 
Handfuls  o  Plant  in,  fix  Ounces  of  brejh  Butter  with¬ 
out  Salt,  three  Ounces  of  lien's- Dung,  the  neweft 
and  whiteft  that  can  be  found  ;  fry  the  whole  during 
a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  ftrain  it  and  keep  it. 

If  the  Burn  be  flill  greater,  and  there  be  a  Cruft 
upon  it,  all  the  Puftules  muft  be  opened,  the  Chirur- 
geon  working  the  two  firft  Days,  to  make  the  Scar 
fall,  by  making  a  Liniment  to  it  with  Brejh  Butter 
beaten  in  a  Mortar,  with  the  Decodtion  of  Mallows , 
which  Remedy  muft  be  fpread  upon  hot  CoUwort- 
Lcavcs ,  and  applied  on  the  Scar,  which  will  fall. 

If  the  Scar  be  too  hard,  and  too  obftinate,  Incifions 
muft  be  made  into  it  for  the  Evacuation  of  the  Sanies , 
for  Fear  it  fliould  breed  a  putrid  and  deep  Ulcer.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Evacuation  of  the  Matter,  there  muft  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  the  Emollients  above-mentioned,  ’till  the 
Separation  of  the  Scar  •,  then  the  Ulcer  muft  be  con- 
folidated,  with  the  Digeftives  and  Mundicatives, 
which  are  Unguent  of  Quick  Lime ,  with  Oil  of  Rofes 
and  Yolks  of  Eggs.  The  camphorated  white  Unguen - 
turn  is  very  good. 

If  the  Gangrene  happens,  Sudorificks  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  fuch  as  the  camphorated  Treacle  Water ,  the 
Effence  and  Spirit  of  Alder,  the  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn, 
with  its  Salt,  &cc. 

For  external  Remedies,  when  the  Gangrene  is  but 
juft  begun,  Spirit  of  Wine ,  applied  hot,  is  very  good  ; 
if  /Hoes,  Olibanum ,  and  Myrrh  be  mixed  with  it,  it 
will  be  flill  better.  Camphor  muft  always  be  mixed 
in  external  Remedies  for  the  Gangrene.  The  Decoc¬ 
tion  of  Quick  Lime,  in  which  have  been  boiled  Sul¬ 
phur,  Mere  it  rius  Dulcis ,  and  Spirit  of  Wine ,  is  an 
excellent  Remedy.  When  the  Gangrene  is  come  to 
a  certain  Head,  the  Part  muft  be  fcarifled  deep,  and 
covered  afterwards  with  a  Cataplafm  made  of  Horje- 
Dung ,  boiled  in  Wine.  This  Remedy  is  fure.  If 
the  Sphacelus  begins,  the  Parc  muft  be  fcarified,  putting 
upon  it  a  great  deal  of  Unguent  YEgyptiacum ,  and  over 
it  the  Cataplafms  above  deferibed.  When  the  Gan¬ 
grene  is  degenerated  into  a  Sphaccle ,  all  that’s  dead 
muft  be  cut  off.  From  Wounds  we’ll  pafs  to  Ulcers. 

Ulcer,  Ulcus ,  is  a  Solution  or  Difcontinuity  of 
Texture,  or  Lofs  of  Subftance  in  the  flcftiy  Parts  of 
the  Body,  proceeding  from  an  internal  Caufe,  Galen 
defines  Ulcer ,  an  inveterate  Erofion  of  the  fofc  Parts 
of  the  Body  *,  by  which  inftcad  of  Blood,  they  are 
brought  to  yield  a  kind  of  Pus  or  Sanies ,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  Confolidation,  Emu llcr  defines  an  Ulcer , 
a  Solution  of  Continuity  from  lomc  corrofive  Sharp- 
nefs  or  Acidity,  that  takes  away  from  the  Parts,  and 
turns  the  proper  Nourifhment  of  the  Body  into  a  fa¬ 
il  ions  Matter.  Galen  commonly  ufes  the  Word  Ulcer 
and  Wound  indifferently,  but  the  Arabs ,  and  the 
Mo  lerns  after  them,  diltinguifh  between  the  two, 
and  with  a  juft  Rea fon  ;  Alice  a  Wound  proceeds  al- 
way;  from  an  exrernal  Caufe,  and  an  Ulcer  from  an 
internal,  viz.  from  the  Humours  which  fall  on  a 
Part,  or  from  a  Wound,  which  having  not  been  cured 
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in  Time,  has  degenerated  into  an  Ulcer 

by  the  Malignity  of  its  Pus.  3  Cc*uoned 

The  Caules  which  produce  Ulcers ,  and  th 
dents  they  are  attended  with,  make  their  D 
From  their  Caufes,  they  are  called fimple,  rial 
great,  fmall,  dangerous,  or  mortal ;  and*  ftonf ’T-' 
Accidents,  putrid,  corrofive ,  cavernous ,  fftu  ' 

cancrous. 

Pu  tri  d,  or  fordid  Ulcer,  is  that,  whofe  Sid 
lined  with  a  tough,  vifeous  Humour,  and  is  aifSare 
tended  with  Heat,  Pain,  Inflammation,  and  q  i°at* 
Flux  of  Humours  to  the  Part :  With  Time  the  $  °c 
increafe  and  change  Colour,  the  Ulcer  corrupt 
Matter  grows  fetid,  and  fometimes  the  Parc  ean^r’  KS 
Putrid  Fevers  often  give  Rife  to  this  Kind  of  IHcsr^' 

Corrosive,  or  Phagedenic  Ulcer,  is  that  wh*  h 
by  the  Acrimony  and  Malignity  of  its  Sanies 
away  the  adjacent  Parts  all  around  ;  the  Lips 
remaining  tumefied.  When  this  Kind  of  Ulcer 
deep,  and  fpreads  wide,  without  being  attended  wiV 
a  Tumour,  but  putrifies  and  grows  foul  and  fetid  ^ 
is  called  Noma,  and  both  on  Account  of  the  Diffici/ 
ty  wherewith  they  heal,  are  alfo  termed  Dyfepul via 

Cavern  ous  Ulcer,  is  that  whofe  Entrance  isn'ar 
row,  and  Bottom  large,  in  which  there  are  feveral 
Holes,  without  Callofity  in  its  Borders,  full  ofa  Dvu 
lignant  Sanies. 

Fistulous  Ulcer,  is,  that  which  has  long  Holes 

narrow,  and  deep,  with  Callofity  in  its  Borders,  and 

whofe  Sanies  is  fometimes  virulent,  and  fometimes 
not. 

0 

Cancrous  Ulcer  is  large,  its  Lips  are  fwelled 
hard,  and  knotted,  of  a  brown  Colour,  with  bio* 
Veins  all  around  it,  full  of  a  livid,  blackilh  Bloodt 
whofe  Bottom  is  full  of  round  Cavities,  of  a  very  of- 

fenfive  Smell,  becaufe  of  the  bad  Qualities  of  the  Sa¬ 
nies,  which  runs  from  it. 

There  are  other  Species  qf  Ulcers,  as  mmnrn, 
varicous ,  finuous ,  verolick ,  fcorbutick,  and  others. 

Verminous  Ulcer,  is  that  where  the  Matter  being 
thick,  does  not  flow  away,  but  generates  Worms, 

Varicous  Ulcers,  are  fuch,  as  being  feated  in  the 
Veins,  and  becoming  painful  and  inflammatory,  (well 
up  the  Part  they  pofTefs.  Thefe  when  recent  being 
occafioned  by  the  Ufe  of  Corrofives,  or  proceeding 
from  a  ruptured  Varix,  are  often  attended  with  an 
Hemorrhage .  The  Veins  adjacent  to  the  Ulan  are, 
in  this  Cafe,  preternaturally  diftended,  and  may  I'onie- 
times  be  felt  intervowen  together,  like  Net-work, 
about  the  Part. 

Sinuous  Ulcers,  are  fuch  as  run  aflant,  or  Side¬ 
ways,  from  their  Orifice;  and  may  be  known,  either 
by  fearching  with  the  Probe ,  Wax  Candle,  &c.  or  the 
Quantity  of  Matter  they  difeharge,  in  Proportion  to 
their  apparent  Magnitude.  Thefe  fometimes  lie  deep, 
and  have  fevcral  Turnings :  They  are  dillinguiilied 
from  Fiflula' s,  only  by  their  Want  of  Callofity,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  very  Orifice. 

Old  Ulcers  are  rarely  cured  without  the  Ule  of  in¬ 
ternal  Remedies,  which  are  to  be  fuch  as  delfroy  and 
abforb  the  Acidity  ;  Sudorificks,  efpucially  Decoc¬ 
tions  of  the  Woods,  Antimonials,  Viperines,  and 
Volatiles ;  but  above  all  Things  Vomitories  otten  re¬ 
peated,  in  the  moft  obftinate  Ulcers,  mercurial  Mi- 
vation  is  often  required.  Old  Ulcers  are  frequently 
incurable,  without  making  an  lfifue  in  the  opp^htc 
Part. 

The  Cure  of  ft  tuple,  fljallow  Ulcers  is  commonly c ' 
fedted  by  applying  a  Pledget  armed  with 
Arcei,  or  Bn  flick  Flower  to  the  Part;  a  Ulaiucr  0 
DiachiL  Simp,  or  de  Mittio ,  being  laid  over  ic»  ArL 
repeating  the  Drefling  once  a  Day,  or  fcklomei . 
only  the  Cuticula  be  loft,  or  eaten  away,  not u n g 
more  than  a  little  Unguent.  Dcjicativ,  Rub.  or  DulP 
phot.  See.  fpread  thin  upon  Linen  need  be  aj>|dua  • 

If  fpungy  Flelh  flioukl  grow  up,  in  either  Cow  ^ 
may  be  kept  down  with  a  little  Roman  PiirtoU  ‘ 
in  Cafe  of  healing  up  the  Ample  Ulcers*  nude  >y  ^ 
breaking  of  common  Tumours.  Evacuations  :ia 
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j'Onfibly  neceflliry,  in  the  Cure  of  of  the 

d'rd  Kind,  where  the  Conftitution  will  admit 
of  If  the  Ulcer  be  fiftulous,  finuous,  cancer- 
thtre^V  and  the  Matter  fetid,  thin,  or  famous,  ic  is 
fUSnd  proper  to  join  Calomel  with  the- Purgatives,  or 
oive  it  in  fmall  Dofes,  between  the  Repetitions 
l?  JLf  foasnot  tofaltvate. 

1  Belides  the  Ufe  of  evacuating  Medicines,  it  will 
h  re  alfo  be  proper  to  order  a  Courfe  of  Diet-Drink, 
made*  with  the  fudorifick  Woods,  efpecially  where  the 
Ulcer-  is  fufpecfled  to  be  venereal.  In  the  mean  Time, 
uroper  Dreffings  are  to  be  ufed. 

*  ^7[;en  the  Ulcer  obffcinately  refirts  this  Treatment, 

a  Salivation  is  generally  propofed,  and  feldom  fails  to 
omote  the  Cure,  tho’  all  other  Remedies  fhould 
hwe  been  try’d  in  vain.  If  the  Patient  be  too  weak 
to  undergo  the  Fatigue  of  a  thorough  Salivation,  ic 
may  be  moderated,  and  kept  up  the  longer,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  his  Strength. 

External  Medicines,  for  Ulcers ,  are  Digeltjves, 
Cleanfers,  Sarcoticks,  and  Epuloricks.  M.  Bullock 
o-ives  us  a  Medicine  of  fingular  Efficacy  in  the  Cure 
of  Ulcers ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  a  Decoition  of 
Walnut-tree  Leaves  in  Water,  with  a  little  Sugar  ; 
in  which  a  linnen  Cloth  being  dipp’d,  is  to  be  laid 
on  the  Ulcer,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fecond  or 
third  Day.  This  fimple  and  vulgar  Medicine,  he 
finds,  fuppurates,  deterges,  incarnates,  refills  Putre¬ 
faction,  &V.  more  than  any  other  Medicine  known  ; 
tho’  I  can  a fiure  that  my  vulnerary  Tinlture  produces 
the  fame  Effect,  even  in  the  mofl  rebellious  Ulcers , 
with  the  foie  Affiftance  of  gentle  and  molt  common 

Purgatives. 

The  Venereal  Difeafe  falls  next  under  our  Confider- 
ation,  which  we  defign  to  examine  thro*  its  different _ 
Sragesj  viz.  the  Clap,  Chordee,  Gonorrhoea,  Sbankers, 
Bubo1  and  the  Grand  Pox. 

Venereal  Disease,  Lues  venerea ,  i  n  France 
rail’d  Mai  dc  Naples ,  (the  French  having  brought  ic 
from  thence,  at  their  Return  from  the  Conqueft  of 
that  Kingdom,  under  Charles  VIII.)  in  England ,  French 
Pox\  is  a  contagious  Malady,  contracted  by  fome  im¬ 
pure  Humour,  generally  receiv’d  in  Coition  ;  and 
dilcovering  itfelf  in  Ulcers,  and  Pains  about  the  geni¬ 
tal,  and  other  Parts. 

It  is  ufually  faid  that  it  made  its  firft  Appearance 
in  Europe  in  the  Year  1493  *  tho’  others  will  have  it 
much  older,  and  contend  for  its  being  known  to  the 
Amients,  only  under  other  Names.  M.  Bechet,  par¬ 
ticularly,  has  attempted  to  fhew,  that  it  is  the  fame 
with  what  among  our  Forefathers  was  call’d  the  Le- 
profy ,  and  which,  in  many  of  our  Englijh  Writings, 
Charters,  UY.  is  call’d  Brenning ,  or  Burning.  In  or¬ 
der  to  prove  his  Point,  he  has  fearch’d  the  Records 
relating  to  the  Stews  anciently  kept  on  the  Bank- fide, 
Sontbmrky  under  the  Junfdiltion  of  the  Bifhop  of 
IVincbefter.  Among  other  Conflitutions  of  thefe 
&ews,  dated  1162,  it  was  appointed,  c  That  no 
1  Stew- holders  Ihould  keep  any  Woman  that  has  the 
‘  perilous  Infirmity  of  Burning.’  And  in  another 
Vcllom  Manufcript,  now  in  the  Cuflody  of  the  Bifhop 
d  IVmhcftcr ,  dated  1430,  it  is  again  order’d,  c  That 
t  no  Stew. holder  keep  any  Woman  within  hisHoufe 
v  rLic has  any  Sicknefs  of  Burninc,  but  chat  /lie  be 
c  fut  out,  upon  a  Pain  of  making  a  Fine  unto  the 
Lord  of  a  hundred  Shillings.’ 
fo  confirm  this  Account,  M.  Bechet  quotes  a  De¬ 
ception  oi.  the  Djfeafc  from  a  Manufcript  of  John 
j;.  >  Lfqj  Chirurgeon  to  King  Richard  II,  and 

Henry  IV.  Arden  defines  the  Difeafe  call’d 
]':)])lufh  lnccndtUMy  to  be  a  certain  inward  Heat, 
Lxcoriation  of  the  Urethra  ;  which  Definition, 

1  *  Bccket  ohferves,  gives  us  a  perfect  Idea  of  what 
Uc  ?°w  Cidl  a  Clap  \  agreeable  to  the  late  ft  and  mofl: 

anatomical  Difcoveries,  and  free  of  all  the  Er- 
0,f  °/  Plat  crus,  Rondelc  tins,  Barth  aline,  Wharton , 
aik" :nlw  Lter  Writers  on  this  Difeafe. 

s  to  the  Lcprofy  being  the  fame  with  t\m  venereal 
0  it  mud  be  own’d,  there  are  a  good  many 
)niP‘°m3  in  the  one  Difeafe  which  quadrate  well 


enough  with  thole  in  the  other  5  -but  then  the  Symp¬ 
toms  in  each-  are  fo  precarious,  that  a  great  deal  of 

Screls  cannot  be  laid  hereon. 

The  common  Tradition  is,  that  the  venereal  Dif¬ 
eafe  firfl  broke  out  in  the  French  Army,  when  ic  lay 
encamp’d  before  Naples ;  and  that  ic  was  owing  to 
fome  unwholfome  Food :  On  which  Account  the 
French  call  it,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d,  die  Nea¬ 
politan  Difeafe ,  and  the  Italians  the  Mai  France fc: 
But  others  go  much  higher,  and  fuppofe  ic  to  be  the 
Ulcer  Job  complains  of  fo  grievoufiy.  And  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  a  Mijfal  printed  at  Venice  in  1542,  there  is 
a  Mafs  in  Honour  of  St.  Job,  to  be  faid  for  thofe  re¬ 
cover’d  of  this  Difeafe ;  as  being  fuppofed  to  owe 
their  Deliverance  to  his  ImercdTion.-  But  the  Opi¬ 
nion  which  prevails  mofl  among  the  more  knowing 
of  our  Phyficians,  is,  that  the  Difeafe  is  of  Indian 
Extraction  ;  and  that  it  was  brought  hither  by  the 
Spaniards 'from  the  American  Ifiands,  where  it  was  very 
common  before  ever  the  Spaniards  fet  Footing  there  : 
Whence  the  Spaniards  call  it  Sarva  dcs  India ,  or  Las 
Bnvas  ;  notwithftanding  what  Herrera  fays,  that  the 
Spaniards  carry ’d  it  to  Mexico ,  inftead  of  bringing  ic 
thence. 

Dr.  Lifter,  and  others,  take  it  to  have  had  its  firfl: 
Rife  from  fome  of  the  Terpentine  Kind  ;  either  from  a 
Bite  thereof,  or  from  fome  of  their  Flefh  taken  as 
Food.  This  is  pretty  certain,  that  Men  bitten  or 
flung  by  Scorpions,  are  greatly  eas’d  by  Coition ;  but 
the  Woman,  Pliny  allures  us,  receives  a  deal  of  Da¬ 
mage  thereby ;  which  is  no  (lender  Argument  of  the 
Difeafe’s  arifing  from  fome  Perfon  fo  poifon’d.  Lifter 
adds,  that  there  is  no  Room  to  doubt  but  that  the 
Lues  arofe  from  fome  fuch  Caufe;  for  upon  any  ve¬ 
nomous  Bite  the  Penis  becomes  vehemently  extended, 
and  the  Patienc  being  feiz’d  with  a  Satyriafis ,  breathes 
nothing  but  Rage  and  Luft  ;  Nature,  in  Effect,  Teem¬ 
ing  to  direct  him  to  Coition  for  a  Remedy. 

For  my  Parc,  I  do  not  fee  what  Occafion  we  have 
to  ranfack  Antiquity  fo  far  as  to  rake  honed  Jo  Vs 
Allies,  (if  there  ever  was  fuch  a  Man  as  Job)  or  to  run 
to  the  remoteft  Climates  in  Quell  of  the  Origin  of  a 
Difeafe  which  we  can  fo  eafily  find  in  ours,  and  among 
us.  ’Tis  alfo  as  ridiculous  to  tax  the  irrational  Parc 
of  Animals  with  it;  unlefs  we  mean  thereby,  rhac 
thofe  who  are  not  afham’d  to  become  the  defpicabJe 
Slaves  of  their  Brutality,  have  for  that  Time  forfeited 
their  Reafon,  and  are  turn’d  Brutes  ;  for,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  if  we  be  pleas’d  to  trace  the  true  Origin  of  the 
venereal  Difeafe ,  we  fhall  find  ic  in  thofe  common 
Profticutes  who  abandon  themfelves  to  all  Sorts  of 
Perfons,  without  Dirtinction  of  Age,  Conftitution, 
and  whofe  Matrix ,  like  a  Common-Sewer,  re¬ 
ceives  indifferently,  in  a  fliort  Space  of  Time,  feveral 
Seeds  of  different  Confidence  and  Qualities ;  which 
being  diverted,  foon  after  the  Ejaculation,  of  thofe 
Spirits  in  which  confided  their  Life  and  Elaflicicy, 
remains  a  vifeous  and  dead  Subftance,  which  from 
that  Inftant  tends  towards  a  Solution  of  Continuity 
in  its  Parts,  no  longer  kept  united  by  the  Direction 
and  Agitation  of  its  mod  fubtil  Particles.  That  Mat¬ 
ter  foon  corrupted,  forms  a  Filth  in  the  Part,  whole 
putrid  Particles  being  exalted  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Body,  irritate  the  Vefiels,  dilate  their  Pores,  and  in- 
finuating  themfelves  thro’  them,  gain  the  Fluids,  and 
accompanying  them  in  the  Circulation,  have  loon  cor¬ 
rupted  the  whole  Mafs.  This  Syrtem  appears  to  me 
fo  true,  that  the  monthly  Evacuations  in  Women, 
whereby  that  Filch  is  walk’d  out,  and  carry’d  away 
from  the  Matrix ,  is  often  a  Sort  of  Preservative  a- 
gainft  that  Di (temper  ;  and  that  for  the  fame  Reafon 
they  are  hot  fo  apt  to  contract  it  as  Men  arc.  And  if 
that  Di  (temper  was  almort  unknown  to  our  Forefa¬ 
thers,  ’tis  be  caufe  our  Foremothers  were  more  virtu¬ 
ous  than  their  Grand-daughters.  > 

Phyficians  and  Chirurgeons  divide  the  venereal  Dif¬ 
eafe  into  feveral  Stages,  of  which  the  Clap  is  the 

firfl*. 

Dr,  Cock  burn,  and  others  after  him,  will  have  the 

Clap  to  con  lift  in  an  Ulceration  of  the  Mouths  of  the 
6  E  Glands, 
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Glands,  of  the  Urethra  in  Men,  and  of  the  glandu¬ 
lar  Lacuna  in  Women  ;  occafion’d  by  the  Infmuation 
of  an  acrimonious  purulent  Matter,  contracted  from 
an  infedted  Perfon  in  a£ln  Coitus.  From  thefe  Glands 
iffues  or  gleets  a  fharp,  corrofive  Matter,  accompanied 
with  Heat  of  Urine,  Chordee ,  &c.  which  make  what’s 
ufually  term’d  the  firft  Stage  of  the  Diftemper.  A 
Clap  appears  fometimes  fooner,  and  other  Times  la¬ 
ter,  tho*  generally  in  about  three  or  four  Days  after 
the*  Infection  is  receiv’d;  and  difcovers  itfelf  by  a 
painful  Tenfion  in  the  Penis ,  an  excruciating  Pain  in 
making  Water;  by  the  Urine  appearing  whitifh,  and 
full  of° fmall  Threads.  Sometimes  the  Tefticles  are 
{well'd,  as  well  as  the  Gians  and  the  Prepuce  ;  and 
fometimes,  alfo,  ihere  is  a  Running  of  a  yellowifh, 
greenilh,  &£•  Matter. 

if  the  Peifon  be  affe&ed  with  a  Phimops ,  or  Pa - 
raphhnofis ;  if  the  Running  be  of  a  thin  Confidence, 
a  yellow  or  green  Colour,  and  in  great  Quantity,  and 
the  Tefticles  fwell’d,  it  is  ufually  term’d  a  Gonorrhoea 
virulent  a,  and  the  Clap  fuppos’d  to  be  in  its  fecond 
Stage.  Some  Authors  think,  that  in  this  Degree,  or 
Sta^e,  the  Infection  has  reach’d  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
and^ the  Vejkula  Semina l es ;  others  infill  that  the  Symp¬ 
toms  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  Running,  or  VP 
rus  being  more  corrofive ;  and  by  that  Means  irrita¬ 
ting  and  inflaming  the  adjacent  Parts. 

fn  Prance  they  ufed  to  begin  the  Cure  of  a  Clap  by 
Bleeding,  if  there  was  a  great  Inflammation  in  the 
Part,  then  adminifter’d  to  the  Patient  cooling  and 
diuretick  Diet- Drinks,  and  Emulfions  made  with 
cold  Seeds  in  Whey.  A  very  good  Ptifane,  or  Diet- 
Drink,  which  can  be  made  every  where,  and  at  all 
Times,  is  to  put  a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  refin’d 
Salt-petre  on  each  Pint  of  Water,  of  which  the  Pa¬ 
tient  mud  drink  as  often  as  poflibly  he  can  ;  this  Diet- 
Drink  is  very  cooling  and  diuretick,  and  he  mull  ufe 
it  till  the  Inflammation  be  appeas’d..  He  mull  after¬ 
wards  be  purg’d  with  gentle  Remedies,  at  firft,  v.  g. 
this  made  of  Caffia  and  Manna,  an  Ounce  of  each 
in  two  Glaffes  of  Whey,  taken  an  Hour  or  two 
after  one  another.  Then  he  mull  be  purg’d,  after¬ 
wards,  feverai  Times,  with  twelve  Grains  of  Scam- 
mony,  and  ten  of  Calomel  ;  which  Remedies  are  to 
be  continu’d  till  ’tis  fcen  that  the  Running  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  yellowifh,  nor  greenifh,  nor  of  any  other  bad  Co¬ 
lour.  When  it  turns  white,  and  fpine,  it  muft  be 
flopp’d  with  Aftringents,  fuch  as  powder’d  Carabe , 
aftringenc  Crocus. mar  tis,  or  its  Extradl,  from  Half  a 
Drachm  to  a  Drachm.  When  the  Running  is  flop¬ 
ped,  for  to  be  certain  of  a  perfedl  Cure,  there  muft 
be  prefcrib’d  a  Drachm  of  mercurial  Panacea ,  to  be 
taken  at  three  different  Times,  in  Confcrve  of  Rofes. 
And  if  there  fliould  happen  to  be  a  fmall  Spitting,  it 
muft  be  left  going  on,  ftnce  it  can  be  eafiiy  flopp’d 

afterwards,  by  Purgations. 

Late  Authors,  efpecially  Dr.  Cockburn ,  have  infifted 
on  the  Cure  of  a  Clap  by  a  particular  Injection,  with¬ 
out  the  Ufc  of  any  other  Medicine.  This  has  given 
a  Handle  to  Quacks,  who,  by  affedlingto  do  the  fame 
by  their  Injections,  generally  check  the  Running, 
and  make  a  confirm’d  Pox.  M.  Le  Clerc  prefcribes 
the  Ufe  of  Injections,  while  the  Aftringents  are  taken  ; 
and  will  have  tliofe  Injections  made  with  the  medica- 
mentous  Stone,  of  which  a  Drachm  muft  be  put  on 
eight  Ounces  of  Plantain-water.  The  fame  Author 
forbids  the  Ufe  of  Mercury,  while  the  C  hi  rur  freon  is 
endeavouring  to  flop  the  Gonorrhoea  ;  bccaufe,  fays  he, 
Mercury  is  a  Melter,  which  is  good  but  while  the 
Glands  of  the  Groins,  or  the'  Tefticles  are  tumify'd, 
or  when  the  Running  is  flopp’d  too  foon.  . 

A  Clap  is  often  attended  with  an  Inflammation  and 
Contraction  of  the  Pnenum,  and  the  under  Part  of  the 
Penis  call’d  Chordee ,  and  which  renders  EreClion 
painful,  it  generally  is  proportionable  to  the  Degrees 
of  the  Virus  receiv’d  ;  lb  that  in  virulent  Gonor¬ 
rhea's  it  is  ufually  a  very  troublefome  Symptom.  It 
proceeds  from  the  Acrimony  of  the  Matter  which 
runs  from  the  Urethra ,  irritating  the  under  Part  of 
the  Yard  ;  by  which  it  is,  as  it  were, ty’d,  or  held  for¬ 


cibly  downwards  in  EreClion,  efpecially  its  Pr 
When  the  Acrimony  is  conffderable,  it  fonw^‘ 
gives  Rife  to  unnatural  Erections,  or  the  Svmr!^ 
call’d  a  Priapifm,  If  the  Chordee  be  violent,  0r\j°ni 
not  decreafe  proportionably  to  the  other  Symptom °*CS 
Gonorrhoea's ,  an  Emetick  of  Turbith  Mineral  is  Vn 
ally  given  with  Succefs,  it  caufing  a  Revulfion  fr  U' 
the  Part.  .  rr°m 

Clap  is  alfo  often  call’d  a  virulent  Gonorrhea,  to  dif 
tinguifh  it  from  a  Ample  Gonorrhoea ,  or  that  \v itho  * 
Virus  or  Malignity  which  takes  its  Rife  from  v'\q 
lent  Exercifes,  and  Strainings ;  the  immoderate  Ur* 
of  hot  Foods,  and  particularly  fermented  Liquors  2 
Beer,  Wine,  Cyder,  &c.  This  is  cur’d  by  induklf 
Reft,  nourifhing  Foods,  Broths,  &c.  ^  ° 

The  Caufe  of  the  virulent  Gonorrhoea,  according  to 
M.  Liltre ,  is  fome  acid  Humour,  heated,  rarefy’^ 
and  raifed  at  the  Time  of  Coition ,  from  the  internal 
Parts  of  the  Pudendum  of  a  Woman  infeffed,  and 
lodg’d  in  the  Urethra  of  the  Man.  It  has  different 
Seats  in  the  Body ;  fometimes  it  only  fixes  on  Com. 
per' s  mucous  Glands;  fometimes  on  the  Projlate;. 
and  fometimes  on  the  Vejictd <e  Semin  ales :  Sometimes 
it  poflefies  two,  and  fometimes  all  three  of  thefe  Pla¬ 
ces  at  once.  From  this  Diverfity  of  Seats  of  the  Go. 
norrhcea  virulenta ,  M.  Lit  ire  makes  two  Sorts  ;/,n. 
pie ,  which  only  affeCls  one  of  the  three  Parts*,  and 
compound ,  or  complicated ,  where  feverai  are  affefted. 
That  feated  in  the  mucous  Glands,  he  obferves,  may 
remain  Ample,  thro’  the  whole  Courfe  of  the  Difeafe, 
by  reafon  the  Mouths  of  thofe  Glands  open  into  the 
Urethra ,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  on  this  Side  the  Prefix 
tes ,  and  alfo  look  down  towards  the  Glands,  fo that 

.  their  Liquor  is  eafiiy  difeharg’d.  The  other  two 
Sorts  mutually  produce  each  other,  by  reafon  the 
DuCls  of  the  Veficulae  Seminales  terminate  in  the Urt- 
thra  in  the  Middle  of  thofe  of  the  Projlates 5  fo that 
there  is  an  eafy  Communication  between  them. 

That  feated  in  the  mucous  Glands,  is  much  the ra- 
reft  Cafe,  and  the  eafiefl  cur’d.  The  Cure  is effeded 
by  emollient  Cataplafms,  and  Fomentations  upon  the 
Part,  and  a  Half- Bath.  For  the  other  Species,  more 
powerful  Means  are  to  be  us’d.  The  principal  Reme¬ 
dies  are  mercurial  Purges,  an  Emulfion  of  green 
Hempfeed,  Cuttle- fifli  Bone,  Turpentine,  Smborm 
Salurni ,  &c.  we  have,  likewife,  great  Commenda¬ 
tions  of  green  Precipitate  of  Mercury,  and  Merarius 
dulcis .  Balf  Saturn .  Terebinthinatum,  prepar’d  with 
a  gentle  Fire,  of  Saccharum  Saturni ,  and  Oil  ofTur- 
pentine,  is  much  applauded  where  the  Heat  is  great 
about  the  Reins  and  Genitals  ;  as  alfo  Camphor.  An 
Infufion  of  Cantharides  in  Wine  is  the  pojlnm  of  a 
noted  Dutch  Phyfician.  Refin  of  the  Wood  Gai- 
a  cum  is  alfo  recommended  ;  and  Balfamof  Cupewa  is 
held  a  Sort  of  Specifick ;  to  which  mult  be  added, 
Antimonium  Diapborcticum ,  Bezoardium  miMrale™ > 
ter  wherein  Mercury  has  been  boil’d  ;  Injections ot 

Lime-water,  Mcrcurius  dulcis ,  Saccharum  Sam 
&c. 

Pitcairn's,  Method  of  curing  the  Gonorrhea  wp J* 
lenta,  is  as  follows:  In  the  Beginning  of  the  Dilcat 
he  purges  with  a  laxative  Pci  fan  of  Senna,  Salt  or 
Tartar,  and  Meliloc  Flowers  ;  and  gives  the 

Whey  for  his  Drink.  After  three  or  four  Days 

fpent  in  Purging,  if  the  Scalding  of  the  Unocal 
the  Flux  be  abated,  and  the  Colour  and  Conubnc<*. 
of  the  Matter  improv’d;  he  adminifters 
Turpentine  and  Rhapontictm ,  for  6  or  7  Days»  a  * 
if  they  keep  the  Body  loole,  fo  much  the  better*^ 
all  Means  Aftringents  are  to  be  avoided  •,  the  ^  ^ 
rhaea  being  fcarce  ever  known  to  degenerate 111 
Pox,  unlefs  too  haflily  flopp’d.  < 

Du  B/egny  diredts  the  Cure  of  the  Gcnorrb^  " 
gin  with  a  gentle  Cathartic!*  o(  Caffia,  Seniu^ 
it  a  l  Mineral,  Tamarinds,  Althm.i,  and  Rhulwr^ _•  .. 
miniftcr’d  every  other  Day;  then  Diureticws,  1- 
cularly  thofe  of  Turpentine  >  and,  Lilly, 
tringents ;  as  Mineral -water,  Croats  mart  1  s  ajj 1  ‘  ^  | 

TindluYe  of  Rofes,  Tindlure  ol  Coral  in  Loc  > 
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my  chymtcal  Experiments,  I  have  found  two 
n  Awl  which  can  anfwer  all  the  Expedations  of  a 

?rrlTr?eon  in  the  Cure  of  a  Clap,  throughout  all  its 
O'  ^  -phe  one  is,  a  Preparation  of  Sale  of  Tartar 

SUffof  Antimonium  diaphoreticum ,  with  the  Spirit  of 
r  0|  This  Remedy  is  cachartick,  diaphoretick, 
^  ii!  re  tick  ;  and  therefore  purges  gently,  by  Stool, 

ti  ‘  e  and  in  fen  Able  Tranfpiration,  without  con fi- 
' the  Patient,  otherwife  than  to  a  moderate  Diet, 
nl^hflraininCT  from  ftrong  Liquors,  Pulfe,  fait  Meats, 
till  the^Cure  be  perfected  ;  which  commonly 
h  oens  in  io  or  12  Days.  The  fecond  Remedy  is  a 
T  *  aid  which  is  both  a  Cleanfer  and  an  Aftringent, 
Ua  is  adminifter’d  20  Drops  to  each  Dofe,  to  ftop 
the  Running,  and  to  confolidate  the  relax’d  Veflcls  by 

^fccmfider  Sh ankers  as  the  next  Thing  in  the  ve¬ 
nereal  Dfafi  worthy  the  Attention  and  Care  of  a  ju¬ 
dicious  Cbir urge 07i.  Sbankers  are  round  Ulcers,  cav’d 
in  the  Middle,  which  rife  on  the  Gians  and  the  Pre- 

^UTo  cure  Sbankers ,  they  muft  be  touch’d  with  the 
infernal  Stone ,  and  brought  to  Suppuration,  with  red 
Preapicare,  mix’d  with  the  Unguent  of  Andre  de  la 
Croix.  Oil  of  Mercury,  put  upon  Lint,  is  very  good 
to  open  Shaitkers ,  and  to  confume  the  Flefh.  The 
Patient  muft  be  very  well  purg’d  with  Calomel  and 
Scammony  ;  after  which,  he  muft  take  the  mercurial 
Panacea's,  which  is  a  very  good  Remedy  for  all  but  a 
confirm’d  Pox. 

Next  to  Sbankers  come  Bubo’s,  which  are  large 
Tumours,  or  Abfcefles  happening  in  the  Groin.  Bu¬ 
boes  muft  not  be  left  to  come  to  a  perfect  Maturity 
before  they  be  open’d  ;  becaufe  the  Matter,  by  fo- 
journing  too  long,  would  chance  to  be  carry’d  into 
the  Blood  by  the  Circulation,  and  caufe  the  Pox  ; 
therefore  they  muft  be  open’d  loon,  with  a  Lancet,  or 
a  long  Train  of  potential  Cauteries,  if  they  be  too 
hard.  They  muft  fuppurate  a  long  while,  and  Care 
muft  be  taken  to  purge  the  Patient  with  Calomel  and 

Scammony. 

All  thefe  abovemention’d  are  but  the  Branches  of 
that  corrupted  Trunk ,  or  rather  the  Forerunners  of 
that  cruel  Devaftator  of  a  human  Conftitution  the 
Pox,  which  fometimes  begins  by  a  virulent  Gonor¬ 
rhoea,  The  Patient  feels  a  Wearinefs  in  all  his  Mem¬ 
bers;  it  is  accompanied  with  a  Salivation  and  Head- 
ach,  which  increafe  at  Night ;  excruciating  Pains  are 
felt  in  the  Arms  and  Legs ;  the  Palate  is  fometimes 
ulcerated.  If  the  Pox  be  an  old  one,  there  happens  a 
Carks  in  the  Bones.  The  Skin  of  the  Patient  is  co¬ 
ver’d  with  round  red  Spots,  and  dry  Puftules;  the 
Cartilages  of  the  Nofe  are  fometimes  gnaw’d.  There 
nre  Exoftofes.  When  the  Pox  is  come  to  its  Height, 
the  Hairs  fall,  the  Gums  are  ulcerated,  the  Teeth 
ft nkc  and  fall,  the  whole  Body  dries  up,  the  Eyes 
grow  livid,  the  Nofe  (linking,  and  th tAmigdala  fwell. 
Ulcers  grow  in  the  natural  Parts,  and  Buboes  in  the 
Groin;  Worms  in  the  Gians  and  Prepuce,  and  Con¬ 
di  Ionia's  in  Ano, 

When  the  Pox  is  but  juft  begun,  *ris  eafily  cui’d  ; 
but  if  it  be  an  old  confirm’d  one,  and  the  Parent  of 
a  bail  Conftitution,  has  his  Voice  hoarfc,  and  Ulcers, 
Caries,  and  Exoftofes  ;  the  Cure  is  very  difficult. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  are  the  two  Seafons  mod 
proper  to  undertake  the  Cure  of  the  Pox ;  which 
Cure  muft  begin  by  an  exad  Diet.  The  Patient  muft 
be  plac’d  in  a  warm  Apartment,  and  feed  on  Chick- 
,m1sj  and  other  fuel)  Aliments.  He  muft  drink  fuclo* 
nhek  Deco 61  ions  made  with  Guiacum ,  China,  Sarfii- 
parill.i,  and  eat  nothing  (lilted,  pepper’d,  Cftc.  Cly- 
flers  mult  be  aclminillerM  to  him,  to  keep  his  Body 
°pen  ;  lie  muft  be  let  Blood,  and  purg’d  with  8 

Grains  ol  Refin  of  Jalap,  and  io  of  Calomel ;  which 
Purgations  mull  be  reiterated  as  often  as  the  Cbirttr - 
geon  dial)  judge  proper.  He,. muft  afterwards  take 
die  Bath,  during  8  Days  fucccfTivcly,  Morning  and 
^iglu  ;  during  the  B.uh,  he  muft  take  the  volatile 
b.iltol  Vipers;  the  Dole  is  from  6  to  15  Grains:  Or 


the  Fat  of  Vipers,  from  Half  a  Drachm  to  a  Drachm, 
in  fome  Conferve  of  Rofes. 

The  Patient  muft  afterwards  be  brought  to  a  Sali¬ 
vation  by  Fridions,  which  muft  be  made  with  Un¬ 
guent  of  Mercury.  This  Unguent  is  compos’d  of 
crude  Mercury,  mix’d  with  Turpentine  in  a  Mortar  ; 
the  whole  being  mix’d  afterwards  with  Hog’s  Lard  5 
i.  e .  one  Part  of  Mercury  upon  three  of  'Hog’s 
Lard. 

The  Fridions  begin  at  the  Soal  of  the  Foot;  from 
thence  they  ape  continu’d  to  the  Legs,  and  to  the  In- 
fide  of  the  Thighs,  taking  Care  not  to  touch  the 
Back  Bone.  When  the  Patient  is  of  a  tender  Con¬ 
ftitution,  fometimes  a  Angle  Fridion  fufHces.  He 
muft  be  rubb’d  by  the  Fire,  after  he  has  took  fome 
Chicken  Broth.  He  muft  not  be  rubb’d,  each  Time, 
with  more  than  one  or  two  Drachms  of  Mercury 
without  reckoning  the  Greafe.  He  is  rubb’d  with 
the  Hand,  fo  that  no  Greafe  appear  on  his  Skin;  af¬ 
ter  which,  he  muft  be  put  to  Bed.  The  Chirurgeon 
muft  often  look  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Patient,  to  fee 
if  the  Mercury  operates,  which  is  eafily  known  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  Tongue,  Gums,  and  Amigdala  fwell,  and 
grow  thick ;  the  Patient  has  the  Head-ach,  his  Breath 
is  ftrong,  his  Face  red,  he  has  fome  Difficulty  to 
fwallow  his  Spittle,  or  begins  to  falivate. 

If  none  of  thefe  Signs  appear,  he  muft  again  be 
rubb’d  the  next  Day,  Morning  and  Night ;  becaufe 
there  are  fometimes  four  or  five  Frictions  given,  and 
internally  fome  mercurial  Pa7iacea ,  to  haften  the  Sa¬ 
livation.  During  the  Fri6tions,  the  Patient  muft  be 
fed  with  Chicken- Broth,  Eggs,  &V.  which  he  muft 
take  every  two  Hours,  at  leaft.  He  muft  keep  his 
Bed  in  a  warm  Room,  and  muft  not  get  up,  but 
when  the  Salivation  is  to  be  (topp’d,  which  com¬ 
monly  lafts  20  or  25  Days,  or  rather  till  the  Saliva¬ 
tion  be  fine,  /.  e.  no  longer  (linking,  nor  colour’d  5 
but  clear  and  fluid. 

If  a  Loofenefs  happens  during  the  Salivation,  it 
(tops  5  but  it  muft  be  procur’d  again,  by  (topping  the 
Loofenefs,  with  Clyfters  made  with  Milk  and  Yolks 
of  Eggs  ;  and  if  it  could  not  be  procur’d  that  Way, 
a  flight  Fridion  muft  be  made ;  if  the  Salivation  was 
too  copious,  it  muft  be  diminiffi’d  with  fome  gentle 
Purgatives. 

The  Patient  falivates,  ordinarily,  three  or  four 
Pounds  every  Day,  in  a  Bafon  made  on  Purpofe  5 
which  he  keeps  in  his  Bed  near  his  Mouth,  into  which 
the  Saliva  runs.  A  fmall  Stick,  ty’d  round  with  fome 
linnen  Cloth,  muft  be  thru  A:,  from  Time  to  Time, 
between  the  Teeth  and  the  Jaws,  which  otherwife 
would  glue  together. 

If  the  Salivation  does  not  ftop  of  itfelf,  in  a  due 
Time,  to  ftop  it,  the  Patient  muft  be  purg’d.  If 
there  are  Ulcers  left  in  his  Mouth,  they  muft  be  dry’d 
with  Gargarifms  made  of  B.irley- water,  Honey  of 
Rofes,  or  warm’d  Wine.  Warts  are  cur’d  with  be¬ 
ing  ty’d,  if  the  Ligature  be  pt-fllble  ;  and  if  not,  they 
muft  be  confum’d  with  Caufticks.  Sometimes  they 
are  cut,  and  left  bleeding,  and  wafh’d  afterwards  with 
hot  Wine. 

When  the  Patient  is  up,  he  muft  be  chang’d  of 
Linnen,  Bed,  and  Room,  and  purg’d  ;  after  which, 
he’ll  recover  his  Strength  by  being  fed  with  good 
Aliments,  and  by  drinking  good  Wine.  If  he  be 
too  much  weaken’d,  he  mult  drink  Cows  Milk,  with 
Sugar  of  Rofes. 

It  happens,  fometimes,  fays  Lem  ay,  that  when  the 
Patient  has  not  been  well  prepar’d,  and  the  Salivation 
has  been  excited  too  foon,  the  Sublimation  been  made 
with  too  great  a  Violence  ;  Part  of  the  Sublimy 
fixes  itfelf  on  one  or  two  Veflcls, corrodes  their  Mem¬ 
branes,  and  caufes  an  Htcmorrhage  ;  as  he  fays  he  faw 
ic  happen  to  a  Man  in  Languedoc ,  who  in  Half  an 
Hour’s  Time  vomited  twelve  Pounds  of  Blood  with¬ 
out  dying,  becaufe  he  was  a  robuft  Man. 

Ic  happens,  fometimes,  that  the  fjlivary  Duds, 
fays  the  fame  Author,  have  betfn  fo  much  dilated 
and  relax’d,  by  the  pricking  Salts  which  made  the 
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Salivation,  that  they  can  never  be  contracted  again ; 
whence  the  Brain  dries  up  by  Degrees,  and  Death 
follows  *,  therefore  a  Chirurgeon  mull  take  Care  not 
to  let  the  Salivation  run  too  long. 

If  the  Pox  be  not  inveterate,  the  Salivation  can  be 
excited  by  the  mercurial  Panacea  alone,  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  Frictions  *  after  Bleeding,  the  Purgations,  and 
Bath,  the  Patient  muff  take  ten  Grains  of  that  Pana¬ 
cea  in  the  Morning,  and  as  much  at  Night;  the 
third  Day  he  muff  take  twenty  Grains  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  as  many  at  Night.  The  Dole  mull  be  thus 
increafed  till  the  Salivation  happens  copioufly,  which 
muft  be  kept  running,  by  giving  every  fecond  or 
third  Day  twelve  Grains  of  Panacea  ;  which  muft 
be  continu’d  till  the  Salivation  be  fine,  and  the  Ac¬ 
cidents  vanifh’d. 

From  the  Maladies  of  the  Flefh,  we’ll  proceed  to 
thofe  of  the  Bones ,  which  are  five  in  Number,  viz. 
the  Luxation ,  Frafiure,  Caries ,  or  Ulcers ,  the  Exof- 
toJtSy  and  the  Nodus. 

Lux  at  ion,  or  Dijlocation ,  (from  the  Latin ,  Lux- 
are,  to  loofen)  is  the  flipping  of  the  Head  of  a  Bone 
from  its  proper  Receptacle  into  another  Place,  where¬ 
by  the  natural  Motion  of  the  Joint  is  deftroy’d. 

Luxations  are  either  violent,  proceeding  from  fome 
external  Caufe ;  as  Falls,  Strains,  Blows,  Leaps,  Ex- 
tenfions,  &c.  or  gentle,  arifing  from  internal  Caufes ; 
as  a  natural  Laxity  of  the  Ligaments,  a  Fluxion  of 
Humours,  or  gradual  Collection  thereof  between  the 
Joints, 

Luxation  properly  has  Place  only  among  Bones , 
whofe  Structure  determines  them  to  a  manifeft  Mo¬ 
tion,  as  are  all  thofe  united  by  Diarthrofis ;  thofe  ar¬ 
ticulated  by  Synarthrofis ,  where  there  is  no  manifeft 
Motion,  are  indeed  fubjeft  to  FraCture,  Caries,  Ex- 
oftofis,  &V.  but  not  to  Luxation. 

Luxations  again  are  either  complete,  total,  and 
perfeCt ;  or  incomplete,  partial,  and  imperfeft.  Both 
thefe  Luxations  can  happen  behind,  or  before,  within 
Side,  or  without,  and  be  fimple  or  complicated. 

Perfett,  or  compleat  Luxation ,  is  that  where  the 
Head  of  a  Bone  is  actually  flarted  out  of  the  Cavity  of 
another.  It  is  known  by  a  Tumour  or  Protuberance, 
formed  by  the  Head  of  the  feparated  Bone ,  which 
raifes  up  the  Skin,  and  mufeular  Flefh  above  its  natu¬ 
ral  Level,  in  a  Part  not  deflined  to  receive  it;  and 
a  Hollownefs  or  finking  in  the  Place  from  whence  it 
is  flarted,  perceivable  by  the  Touch.  It  is  alfo  at¬ 
tended  with  great  Pain,  a  total  Abolition  of  Motion, 
and  a  fhortening  of  the  Limb. 

lmperfctlox  partial  Luxation ,  called  alfo  S ub luxa¬ 
tion^  is  where  the  Motion  is  only  much  impaired,  the 
Joint  weakened,  and  a  Deformity  perceivable  in  it, 
when  computed  with  the  oppofite  Part,  which  is 
found.  This  is  other  wife  called  a  Strain ,  when  it 
^proceeds  from  an  external  Caufe ;  or  limply  a  Relax- 
at  ion ,  when  from  an  internal  one. 

A  Luxation  is  laid  to  be  fimple ,  when  it  has  no  other 
Accident  or  Injury  accompanying  it.  Complicated , 
when  it  is  attended  with  a  Wound,  Inflammation, 
FraClure,  or  the  like. 

The  Cure  ol  a  fimple  Luxation ,  is  by  a  fpeedy  Re¬ 
duction  of  the  diflocated  Member  to  its  natural  Place. 
To  this  are  nccefiary,  1.  Extenfion ,  avh£a<rif,  which  a 
luxated  as  well  as  fraClurcd  Member  requires;  as  well 
on  Account  of  the  Contraction  of  the  Tendons,  as 
that  the  Head  of  the  Bone  may  more  direCtly  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  its  Sear. 

This  Excenlion  is  made  either  by  the  Hands  alone, 
which  is  called  Modus  pahtjlrius ;  becaufe  among 
Wrcfllers,  di (located  Members  ufed  to  be  reduced 
after  this  Manner;  or  by  Ligatures  or  Towels ;  or  by 
Inftrumencs  or  great  Machines,  when  the  Luxation  is 
difficult  and  inveterate.  2.  After  Kxloifion  follows 
the  intruding  of  the  Joint  into  its  natural  Cavity; 
which  likewife,  may  either  be  eflfcftcd  by  the  Hands 
only,  or  by  the  Heel  fas  when  the  Head  of  the  Os 
Humeri  is  fallen  into  the  Arm  Pit)  or  by  Means  of 
Ladders,  Doors,  Pell Ich,  or  Hippocrates's  Inftrumcnt, 
called  Ambe.  This  Way  is  termed  methodical,  by 


Way  of  DiftinCtion  from  the  third,  whirls  ; 
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Organical ,  becaufe  performed  by  laroe  \nnr  S  Ca*'c(I 
but  now  altogether  out  of  Ufe.  Gourmeliml  TTl' 
adds  anroOso-if,  the  very  A £1  of  reducing  the  M  , 
into  its  own  Place,  which  is  to  be  'known 
Sound  ufually  heard,  and  from  the  Ufe  and 
of  the  reduced  Joint.  0tI011 

Laftly,  Becaufe  on  Account  of  the  Laxitv  of 
Tendons,  &c.  the  reduced  Bone  cannot  remain  ‘  • 
natural  Pofition,  it  is  neceflury,  yet  further,  ? 

Com pre fifes  and  Bandages  ;  by  which  means  the  A 
ticulation  is  preferved  iafe,  ’till  the  Ligaments 
acquire  their  ufual  Strength  of  Elafticity  and 
tion.  inc* 

The  Luxation  of  the  Thigh  with  the  Hip  jsn 
dom  or  never  reduced.  That  of  the  firft  Vzrtd*p 
very  difficult.  That  of  the  inferior  Jaw-bone  ■»«/*' 
the  Sole  of  the  Foot  is  mortal.  3  '  &r 

The  Redudtion  0$  Luxations  is  eafier  in  Chip, 
than  in  aged  Perfons,  but  it  grows  more  diffic^ 
when  deferred  for  feveral  Days,  becaufe  of  the  Abyp! 
dance  of  the  Lymph  a,  and  of  the  nutririous  Juice.  " 
If  an  Inflammation  fhould  happen  before  the 
ber  is  reduced,  nothing  ought  to  be  attempted  ’tjjj 
that  Inflammation  is  appealed,  but  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  and  appeafe  it,  the  reduced  Member  muff  be 
bathed  with  hot  Wine,  in  which  have  boiled  the 
Summits  of  St.  John's  Wort ,  Camomile ,  Rojmrk 
Stachas ,  and  the  like.  The  Bands  muft  be  dipped  in 
the  fame  Liquor. 

If  an  cedematous  Tumour  rifes  on  the  luxated  Mem. 
ber,  after  the  Articulation  has  been  reduced,  Sudori- 
ficks  muft  be  adminiftred  to  the  Patient,  and  the 
Member  anointed  with  Oil  of  St.  John's  Won,  or  01 
- turpentine ,  and  covered  with  a  Plaifter  made  of  yd 
low  Wax ,  and  white  Refin  ;  the  whole  being  melted, 
there  muft  be  added  to  it  while  Succin ,  and  Gm 
Elemi  ;  of  each  a  fufficienc  Quantity  to  make  a  Mah, 
which  muft  be  incorporated  with  the  BAm  of 
Peru. 

If  the  Bone  be  thrown  put  of  its  Place  by  a  copu¬ 
lated  Matter,  in  Form  of  a  Plaifter  ;  Refolurins 
and  Attenuants  muft  be  ufed,  as  are  the  Spirit  vola¬ 
tile  of  Tartar  prepared  with  the  Lees  of  Wine,  or  the 
Spirit  of  Tartar  prepared  by  Fermentation.  With 
Tartar  and  its  proper  Alkali ,  which  is  the  bell,  me 
Ufe  thereof  muft  be  continued. 

When  the  diflocated  Bone  has  not  been  reduced 
foon  enough,  there  is  formed  in  the  Cavity  a  Cwgu- 
lum ,  which  hinders  the  Reduction  ;  this 
may  be  melted  with  the  following  Oils  before  the 
Reduction  of  the  Bone.  Take  one  Part  of  .'Mill'd 
Oil  of  human  Bones ,  two  Parts  of  fetid  Oil  of  Trier; 
mix  the  whole  together,  and  put  Quick  Lunt  over  it, 
to  have  it  diftilled  through  a  Retort ;  the  Part  muft 
be  fomented  with  this  Oil. 

If  the  Luxation  has  happened  through  a  ton  ore.it 
Relaxation  of  the  Ligaments, they  muft  be  lire ngii idl¬ 
ed  by  the  Part  reduced  being  kept  in  its  Pl.ue  fy 
good  Bandages,  prescribing  all  Remedies,  impregna¬ 
ted  with  an  oily  volatile  Salt,  as  thofe  produced  b)' 
the  SaJJafras ,  Sarfaparilla ,  Sal-Armouiack,  See. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  muft  give  my 
fome  Examples  of  the  mod  ordinary  Luxations,  asil^ 
of  th 0.  Wrift,  of  the  Leg ,  of  the  Rotttla,  ol  the/^» 
and  ol  the  Jaw-Bones. 

The  Wrist  is  luxated  in  two  Manners, 
according  to  its  Fleftion  or  Extenfion ;  or  according 
to  the  Abd  lift  ion  and  Add  uft  ion.  The  Luxation  -IC 
cording  to  its  Fleftion  is  called  inward,  f Ben 
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Hand  is  turned  inwardly  ;  the  contrary  happens 
diflocated  according  to  its  Extenfion,  called  the  oi< 
ward  Extenfion. 

TJie  Luxation  towards  the  Ribs,  or  according  10 
Adduction,  is  when  the  Wrijl  is  prefled  ^ 

Radius ,  then  there  is  a  Tumour  on  that  Side,  1 
Cavity  on  the  other,  and  the  Hand  inclines  cowart » 

the  Cubitus.  , 

The  two  lull  Luxations  are  impeded,  becaulc  t  • 

the  Apophifes  of  the  Cubitus  and  Radius,  ,n  , 
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rrue  Scru&ure  of  the  Articulation  of  the  Leg,  pro- 
d  wiEh  a  Cartilage,  in  Form  of  a  Half- Moon, 
V1  d  its  Ligaments  on  its  inward  Parc,  which  ftrengthens 
?n  *  Anders  that  Luxation  lefs  frequent. 
lt  The  Leg  can  be  luxated  in  four  Manners,  before, 
h  hind  and  towards  the  Ribs,  z4e.  inwardly  and  out- 
-rdly!  The  two  firft  Luxations  are  perfeft,  and  the 

two  others  imperfeft. 

In  the  Luxation  before,  the  Leg  is  fhorter  than  the 
other,  and  tight  behind,  but  bowed,  and  the  Heel 
Jaches  ^  Buttocks.  In  the  inward  Luxation  the 

Vf  and  p0ot  are  thrown  outwardly.  There  is  a  Ca- 
vitv  without,  and  a  Tumour  within  ;  fo  that  the  inward 
Condi l us  of  the  Lhigh  refts  on  the  outward  Cavity  of 
the  Leg.  The  contrary  happens  when  the  Luxation 

is  outward. 

The  ftrong  Adherence  which  the  Rotula  has  with 
the  Aponeurofis  of  the  Excenfores  of  the  Leg ,  and  the 
Facility  it  has  to  move  upwards  and  downwards,  makes 
one  believe  that  it  cannot  be  luxated  neicher  above 
nor  below,  but  only  at  the  Sides,  and  particularly 
inward.  Thofe  two  Sorts  of  Luxations  are  eafily 
known,  if  there  be  a  Cavity  where  the  Rotula  fhould 
be  naturally,  and  a  Tumour  on  that  Side,  it  has  been 
throwcd  by  the  Luxation. 

The  Foot,  properly  called,  may  be  diflocated  in 
four  Manners,  viz.  before,  behind,  inwardly,  and 
outwardly.  The  two  fir  ft  Luxations  are  compleat  *, 
the  two  others  incompleat,  only  the  Mulcles  which 
keep  up  the  Bones  be  broken. 

The  Ajl  rag  a  l us  diflocated  before,  when  the  Heel's 
Bone  occupies  the  Cavity  of  the  Libia  ;  for  then  the 
/fo/has  no  Sally,  and  th z  Foot  is  bowed,  though  the 
Tendon  of  Achilles  be  tightly  ftretched.  When  the 
Ajlrogalus ,  or  HuckleBone,  is  luxated  behind,  the 
naviculary  Bone  pafies  under  the  Articulation,  and  the 
Libia  over  it,  whence  it  happens  that  the  Heel  is  very 
long,  the  Foot  fhort,  and  remains  extended. 

Ot  all  the  incomplete  Luxations ,  that  made  outward 
isthe  lefs  common,  becaufe  the  Peroneum&tfcends  low- 
and  embraces  the  Aftragalus ;  when  it  happens  the 
Sole  of  the  Foot  is  inward,  becaufe  the  Mufcles  de¬ 
fined  for  its  Motion  are  farther  from  the  Support ; 
the  contrary  happens  when  the  Luxation  is  inward. 

In  the  incomplete  Luxations ,  there  is  almoft  always 
a  Separation  between  the  Libia  and  the  Peroneutn , 
as  in  the  Wrift ,  the  Cubitus  is  ftarted  from  the  Ra¬ 
dius  \  for  which  Reafon,  after  the  Luxations  of  the 
Foot  and  IFrift*  thofe  Parts  remain  a  long  while  ufe* 
Ids,  and  great  Pains  are  felt  in  them.  Thofe  darted 
Boms  being  very  difficult,  and  a  long  while  before 
they  can  be  brought  to  their  former  Situation. 

It  mutt  be  obferved,  that  though  this  be  called  a 
Starting,  as  much  of  the  Wrift  as  of  the  Foot  ;  it  is, 
however,  a  true  Luxation ,  becaufe  in  the  Wrift  the 
Cubitus  and  Radius  are  really  articulated.  In  the 
Foot  his  a  fimple  Starting,  becaufe  the  Leg  and  Pc - 
ronciim  are  fo  ftraitly  joined  with  Cartilages  and  Liga- 
nicnts,  that  they  can  be  faid  to  be  united. 

It  mud  alio  be  obferved  that,  generally,  in  all  the 
incomplete  Luxations ,  of  what  Manner  foever  they  be, 
the  Ligament  on  the  Side  of  the  Luxation ,  #,  e .  on  that 
Side  the  Bone  throws  itfelf,  fullers  a  great  deal  more 
than  that  on  the  other  Side. 

Belulcs  thefe  Species  of  Luxations  eA  the  Wrift  and 
.  oor»  there  are  others  belonging  to  the  fmall  Bones 
Jn  particular,  which  compofe  the  Wrift  and  Foot. 

Thofe  Luxations  happen  when  fomc  of  thofe  fmall 
Bones  come  out  of  their  Places,  and  throw  themfelves 
knit  times  outward,  and  fometimes  inward.  Thofe 
Luxations  are  eafily  known  by  the  Tumour  the  dif- 
pbcM  Bone  forms  in  the  Place  it  has  th  row'd  itfelf. 

.  a^°  fometimes  happens,  that  in  the  violent  Mo- 
t!ons  uf  the  Articulations,  the  Heads  arc  half  diflo- 

Ca  and  re*  implace  themfelves  afterwards,  without 
a,,y  Help  •,  it  is  what  we  call  a  Sprain,  in  French  En- 

which  happens  very  often  in  the  Foot, 
j ls  plainly  feen,  by  the  Difpofitioh  of  the  Cavity 
Bone  of  the  Temple,  that  the  Jaw-bone  can 


eafier  be  diflocated  forward,  chan  backward ;  that 
Side  being  more  fmooch,  and  rais’d. 

The  Luxation  of  the  Jaw  bone  is  of  both  Sides  at 
once,  or  of  only  one  Side.  The  Luxation  of  both 
Sides,  otherwise  call’d  compleat,  can  happen  four 
Ways:  i.  Forward,  the  two  Condili  of  the  java- 
bone  reft  in  g  on  the  Roots  of  the  zigomatical  Apophifes * 
and  there  is  a  Vacuity  found  on  each  Side  towards  the 
Fore- part  of  each  Ear,  which  is  the  Cavity  of  the 
OJja  Lemporum  ;  the  Chin  ftarts  forward,  and  hangs  on 
the  Breaft ;  the  Mouth  is  open,  and  the  Patient  can* 
not  fhut  it,  tho*  the  Mufcles,  Crotapbites ,  and  Mafle- 
ters,  be  very  tight.  The  Patient  feels  violent  Pains  in 
the  Temples,  occafion’d  by  the  Tenfion  of  the  Cra - 
tophites ,  and  of  the  Compreflion  of  their  Tendons 
found  between  the  Caracoides  Apophijis  of  the  inferior 
Jaw-bone,  and  the  Zigoma,  and  can’t  fpeak;  the 
Pterigoides  Mufcles  are  prefs’d:  This  is  the  Luxation 
which  often  happens  in  Gaping.  2.  It  happens  back- 
waid,  and  then  the  two  Condili  of  the  Jaw-bone  reft 
on  the  ofieous  and  cartilaginous  Conduct  of  the  Ears, 
and  on  the  Roots  of  the  Stiloides  Apophifes  ;  but  this 
Luxation  happens  but  with  great  Difficulty  in  Adults, 
unlefs  the  Apophifes  Stiloides  be  broken.  In  Children 
it  extends  itfelf  eafier,  and  the  Conduft  of  the  Ear  is 
but  cartilaginous.  In  this  Species  of  Luxation  there 
aie  Tumours  fecn  along  the  Eais,  near  the  Apophifes 
Maftotdes  \  the  inferior  Jaw-bone  is  fiiorter  than  the 
fuperior,  the  inferior  Incifores  are  behind  the  upper 

ones ;  the  Mouth  is  Ihut,  and  the  Patient  is  a  little 
deaf. 

The  third  and  fourth  Species  of  Luxation  happen 
when  one  Side  is  carry’d  inward,  while  the  other  is 
throw’d  outward.  For  Example,  If  ihe  right  Condi* 
lus  advances  towards  the  Conduft  of  Communication 
between  the  Ear  and  the  Mouth  ;  and  the  left  Con¬ 
duct  refts  on  the  Conduft  of  the  Ear,  which  forms  a 
Tumour  on  the  left  Side,  and  a  Hollownefs  on  the 
right ;  the  Patient  is  deaf  of  the  left  Ear,  the  Chin 
is  awry,  and  throws  itfelf  on  the  left  Side.  The  con¬ 
trary  happens  if  it  be  the  left  Condilus,  which  refts  orl 
the  Conduft  of  Communication  between  the  Ear  and 
the  Mouth  5  and  the  right  refts  on  the  Ear,  which 
forms  a  Tumour  on  the  left  Side ;  and  the  contrary 
happens  if  it  be  the  left  Condilus>  which  refts  on  the 
Conduft  of  the  Communication  of  the  Ear. 

The  incomplete  Luxations  of  the  Jaw  bone  in  one 
of  thefe  Sides,  happen  in  two  Manners;  forward,  and 
backward.  Thofe  forward  are  the  ordinary  ones.  In 
both,  the  Mouth  is  awry;  fo  that  if  the  right  Condi¬ 
lus  be  luxated  forward,  the  Chin  throws  itfelf  forward 
on  the  left  Side,  and  there  is  feen  a  Hollownefs  co¬ 
wards  the  Cavity  of  the  right  Temple  the  contrary 
happens  in  the  Luxation  of  the  left  Side.  If  the  right 
Side  be  luxated  backward,  the  Chin  throws  itfelf 
within,  on  the  right  Side,  and  there  is  a  Tumour  to¬ 
wards  the  right  Apopbifis  Maftoides ;  the  contrary  hap¬ 
pens  if  it  be  the  Jeff.  In  the  firft  Species,  i.  e.  in 
that  which  happens  forward,  the  Mouth  is  more  open, 
efpecially  on  the  luxated  Side,  than  in  the  fecond, 
where  it  is  more  firm,  efpecially  on  the  Sid e  luxated. 

Tho'  wc  have  given  already  the  general  Rules  for 
the  Reduftion  of  a  Luxation  ;  as  each  Species  of  Lux¬ 
ation  has  its  particular  Manner  of  being  reduc'd,  it  is 
very  fit  I  fhould  enlarge  more  on  that  Subjeft.  Some 
of  the  general  Rules  I  had  forgot,  are,  1.  That  the 
Bones  fhould  be  brought  back  thro*  the  fame  Way  they 
have  took  in  the  Luxation .  2.  That  the  Operator 

fhould  take  Care  to  make  the  Extenfion  to  none  blit 
the  diflocated  Bone.  For  Example,  If  the  Arm  is  to 
be  reduc'd,  it  mud  be  taken  above  the  Cubitus ,  and 
not  under ;  becaufe  then  the  Extenfion  would  be  made 
in  the  Articulation  of  the  Cubitus . 

Some,  in  the  Luxation  of  the  Jaw-bone,  give  a 
Box  on  the  Chin,  to  reduce  it ;  but  tho*  fuch  Method 
has  often  fucceedtd,  it  is  dangerous  to  ufe  it. 

It  mu  ft  be  obferv'd,  that  tho*  the  Luxation  be  very 
well  reduc'd,  it  often  happens  that  the  Parc  can't  be 
mov’d;  which  happens  from  the  Contufion  and  I3rui- 
6  F  fes 
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fes  the  Mufcles  and  Tendons  have  receiv’d  in  the 
Luxation . 

The  Bone  being  reduc’d  into  its  natural  Place,  there 
are  Bandages  ufed  to  keep  it  there,  tho’  the  Operator 
could  very  well  do  without  them,  if  he  would  5  fince 
it  is  but  in  the  following  Cafes  that  Bandages  are  ne- 
ceflary.  1.  In  the  Luxations  proceeding  from  inter¬ 
nal  Caufes;  becaufe  the  Ligaments  having  been  re¬ 
lax’d,  a  Bandage  m.uft  fupply  their  Want.  2.  In  the 
Luxation  of  the  Jaw-bone,  efpecially  when  it  happens 
in  Gaping ;  becaufe  the  Ligaments  having  been  weak¬ 
en’d,  and  foften’d,  by  fome  Humidity,  want  Help  to 
keep  up  the  Jaw-bone,  whofe  Weight  tends  towards 
a  new  Luxation ;  to  which  mud  be  added,  that  the 
Patient  can  fcarce  be  at  Reft,  and  that  the  continual 
Motions  he  is  oblig’d  to  make,  either  to  fpeak,  or  eat, 
could  caufe  a  fecond  Luxation .  3.  In  the  Luxations 

of  the  Wrift  and  the  Foot;  becaufe,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferv’d  already,  they  are  ordinarily  accompanied  with 
Startings  of  the  Cubitus  and  Radius ,  and  of  the  Tibia 
and  Pcrcneum ,  a  Bandage  muft  be  made,  from  above 
downwards,  to  bring  together  gently  the  ftarted  Bones, 
and  keep  them  firm  ;  which  muft  be  done  withour  a 
Compreffion  on  the  affiidted  Part.  4.  In  the  Luxa¬ 
tions  of  the  Clavicle,  with  the  Sternum,  the  Arm  muft 
be  kept  up,  by  Means  of  the  Scarf. 

In  all  other  Luxations ,  there  wants  no  Bandage, 
unlefs  there  lie  an  Inflammation  ;  and  the  Bandage 
ought  to  be  contentive  only,  to  keep  up  what’s  put  on 
the  afflidled  Part.  For  the  Thigh,  Leg,  &c.  the 
Patient  muft  keep  his  Bed  for  two  or  three  Days,  to 
ftrengthen  the  Part. 

The  Accidents  which  accompany  the  Luxations ,  are 
Inflammations,  Echimofs ,  Pains,  Convulfions,  &c. 
are  remedied,  firft,  by  the  Redu<ftion  of  the  Luxa¬ 
tions  ;  fecond  I  y,  by  the  general  Remedies,  fuch  as 
Bleeding,  Clyfters,  Diet,  &c.  thirdly,  by  the  To- 
picks,  as  Fomentations,  Liniments,  and  the  Com- 
prefies  dipp’d  in  Brandy.  The  Accidents  which  hap¬ 
pen  after  the  Reduction,  are,  the  Gangrene,  occa- 
fion’d  by  a  Bandage  too  tight ;  or  the  Enchilofis ,  by 
the  Parts  having  been  kept  coo  long  in  the  fame  Situ¬ 
ation,  without  giving  it  any  Motion  :  Therefore  it  is 
neceftary,  in  tedious  Maladies,  as  Fradtures,  Luxa¬ 
tions,  and  Aneurifms,  where  the  Parts  are  kept  long 
in  the  fame  Situation,  to  oblige  the  Patient  to  move 
thofe  Parts,  by  Intervals,  without  Violence,  to  enter¬ 
tain  their  free  Motion,  hinder  the  gathering  of  a  vif- 
cous  Matter  in  their  Articulations,  and  the  Stifncfs 
and  Shortnefs  of  the  Tendons. 

Enc Hilo  sis  is  a  Malady  which  attacks  the  Arti¬ 
culations.  There  are  five  Sorts  of  Enchilofes  ;  one  is 
caufed  by  the  thickening  and  hardening  of  the  Hu¬ 
mour  which  bathes  the  Articulations  ;  which  happens 
for  want  of  Motion,  or  becaulc  that  Humour  is  too 
abundant,  tco  thick,  and  too  vilcous. 

The  fecond  Species  of  An  chi  l oft  5  is  made  by  the  U- 
nion,  or  the  very  Bones  articulated  ;  which  ordinarily 
happens  either  after  fome  Ulcers,  or  on  Occafion  of 
fome  Fradlure  in  the  Articulation.  In  this  Cafe,  the 
bony  Fibres,  having  been  eaten  by  the  Acrimony  of 
the  Pus,  or  bruited  by  fome  Blow,  the  nutritious 
Juice  which  runs  fiom  it  ftrves  as  a  Glue  to  join  the 
two  Extremities  of  the  Bones. 

The  firft  Species  of  Anchi  lefts  is  commonly  accom¬ 
panied  wi'h  a  'rumour  of  the  Articulation,  which  has 
yet  a  final!  Motion.  In  the  fecond  there  is  no  Tu¬ 
mour,  and  the  Motion  is  entirely  loft. 

The  fecond  Species  of  An  chi  lefts  is  incurable.  The 
firft  can  be  cur’d  at  firft  with  emollient  Remedies,  and 
by  the  frequent  Motions  of  the  Articulation;  but 
when  it  is  old,  and  there  is  a  confiderahle  Gathering 
of  Matter,  the  Cure  is  very  difficult,  if  not  quite  im- 


pofllble. 


The  bell  Remedies  are  nil  thofe  capable  to  melt 
the  thicken’d  Matter  gather’d  in  the  Articulation*  as 
the  Ungucnc  of  Sryrax,  mix’d  and  melted  with  Oil  of 
Bays  and  Earth  Worms;  the  Cumprcfles  arc  (lipp'd 
in  hot  Brandy,  the  Part  is  fomented  with  Spirit  of 


Wine  mix’d  with  the  Oils  abovemention’d  •  f 

ous  Medicaments  are  never  to  be  ufed  aln’  °r 
•being  mix’d  with  Oils,  orGreafe;  becaufcrt  Wl,ll,ont 
en  the  Skin,  and  oily  Medicaments  are  , L 1? 

with  fpirituous,  elfe  they  would  not  be  ftrnn  ^  ^ 
The  Part  muft  be  thsuft  into  the  Infide  of a 
newly  kill’d;  but  the  mo  ft  efficacious  Renw  •  * 
Motion  of  the  Part,  fome  what  violent  ami  a/  'S  ^ 
terated,  keeping  the  Parc  warm.  Thefe 

are  good  againft  the  Shortnefs  and  Stifncfs  of 1 
Tendons,  which  happens  for  having  kept  rh*  r>  the 

long  in  the  fame  Situation,  without  givin/w3 
leaft  Motion.  ®  &  1  ^ 

The  third  Species  of  Anchilnfs  is  caufed  by  y 
quor  which  bathes  the  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles 
kept  too  long  in  the  fame  Pofture.  This 
thickens,  and  hinders  the  natural  Motion  of  the  ST 
cles,  becaufe  the  Fibres  are  kept  contracted  or U  f 

en,  by  that  Sort  of  Glue;  which  is  the  Caufe  ft 

the  Patient  walks  on  the  Toes,  becaufe  the  Fo  *• 
extended  ;  or  on  the  Heel,  becaufe  ’tis  bow’d 
thus  of  the  others.  In  thefe  Cafes  are  ufed  hJr 
Greafe,  or  the  Marrow  of  a  Hart,  or  ofajVl/ 
Palm  Oil,  &c.  but  it  happens,  fomerimes,  that tK? 
Remedies  increafe  the  Pain  in  the  Parr,  and  ofon'er 
cite  an  eriflpelatous  Inflammation  in  the  Skin  n* 
fame  Thing  happens  alfo,  fometimes,  from  theUfe of 
Baths  of  hot  mineral  Water ;  therefore  the beft Re 
medy  againft  the  Shortnefs  of  Tendons,  is  to  thrufl 
the  Parc  into  the  Throat  of  an  Ox  newlv  (luck  nr 
the  Belly  of  a  Calf,  or  a  Sheep,  juft  open’d.  * 

All  Articulations  are  very  fubjeffc  to  Anchilcfam 
the  Jaw-bone  is  not  free  from  it;  but  thofe  more  fub- 
jeft  to  it  are  the  Knees,  becaufe  of  the  great  Extent 
of  the  Ligaments,  of  its  Aponeurofts,  and  of  rhe 
Number  of  its  Cartilages. 

So  much  for  the  Luxation ,  or  Bijlocalm  of  the 
Bones ;  at  prefent  for  their  Fradlures. 

Fracture  is  a  Solution  of  Continuity  in  a  Bone, 
when  it  is  crufh’d  or  broken  by  fome  external  Caufe 
A  Bone  can  be  broken  four  Ways,  viz.  tranl- 
verfly,  or  hoping,  or  length  wife,  proper!/ call’d  a 
Pifiure,  or  into  feveral  Pieces;  and  with  three  Sorts 
of  Inftruments,  viz.  contunding,  cutting,  and  twill¬ 
ing  ;  i.  c.  that  a  Bone  can  be  divided  in  the  Conti- 

nuity  of  its  proper  Parts,  or  by  Comufion  or  Inci- 
fion,  or  Twilling. 

The  Frafture  of  a  Bone  is  known  by  its  growing 
fhorter,  by  its  Want  of  Motion,  by  its  bending lome- 
where  elfe  befides  in  its  Articulations,  by  the  Incqw 
licy  found  in  its  Continuity,  by  the  Cracking  heard, 
and  fometimes  by  the  coming  out  of  one  of  its  Ends 
thro’  the  Flcfli  it  has  open’d  ;  and,  laftly,  by  the 
Companion  made  with  the  found  Part  of  the  other 
Side  ;  as  of  the  right  Arm  with  the  left. 

The  Frafture  length  wife,  or  FiJJure ,  is  nor  eafily 
di (cover’d,  and  caufes  great  Accidents  when  it  is  not 
known.  This  is  known  by  the  Pain,  and  by  the  Tu¬ 
mour  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the  FiJJ'urc  of  the  Bone, 
when  felt ;  befides  the  Conjectures  which  can  he 
form’d  from  the  Report  of  the  Patient. 

The  Fra  ft tire  with  FracaJJemcnt  is  the  molt  difficult 
to  cure,  becaufe  of  the  great  Number  ol  Splinters, 

which  caufe  every  Day  new  Pains,  and  new  Suppura¬ 
tions. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Fraftures,  one  finipk,  ^ 
the  other  complicated.  Simple  Frafture,  n  that  in 
which  a  Bone  is  broken  without  any  other  Accident. 
Complicated  Frafture ,  is  always  accompany^!  with 
fome  Accident;  as  that  in  which  then*  is  a  l>plr 
rnent  of  Bones,  or  in  which  the  Bone  is  broken  inf° 
Pieces;  or  elfe  the  Frafture  is  join’d  with  a  Lwu:on , 
or  a  Wound,  or  when  there  is  Inihmmadon,  &<-'• 
Old  People,  becaulc  their  Bones  are  drier,  nre  more 
s’d  to  Fra  ft  tires  than  Children,  whole  Honrs  are 
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almoft  cartilaginous,  and  obey  the  Violence  wuu 
can  be  made  to  them  ;  whence  it  happens,  that  Brusl 
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which  they  receive  on  the  Cranium ,  or  any  v 
cjfts  arc  ealily  remedied  with  Plaiflcrs  and  B-indag 
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to  the  Figure  oF  the  Parts,  *Tis  alfo  for 
^fame  Reafon  that  Bones  are  eafier  broken  inWin- 

r  than  in  Summer. 

KvUj  dangerous  Fractures  are  thofe  which  hap- 

in  the  Joints,  and  in  the  Cranium.  In  the  Cra - 
Pfn  i.mtii'e  of  the  Brain  ;  and  in  the  Joints,  becaufe 

mu*1*  ucca 

of  the  nervous  Jrarts. 

°  In  the  Cure  ^ra^ures>  c^e  Chirurgeon  has  two 
Things  t0  attend  t0  5  t0  reftore  the  featured 

Bone  to  its  natural  Situation  ;  and  to  keep  it  tight  with 
fMiia  or  Splinters,  and  Bandages:  In  which  Cafe, 
fchture* cakes  on  herfelf  the  Office  of  healing,  and  con- 
glutinatinjt  it,  by  forminga  Callus  thereon 
5  If  the  FraFlure  be  tranlverfly,  the  Reduction  mult 
be  made  by  Extenfion,  and  Counter-extenfion  ;  and  if 
length  wife,  Coaptation  fuffices.  If  the  Fra  Flute  be 
complicated  with  a  Wound,  the  Cure  mu  ft  begin  by 
the  Reduction,  and  the  other  Remedies  are  admini- 
fter’d  afterwards,  as  in  the  Ample  FraFlure. 

The  Reduction  of  the  FraBure  is  known  to  be  made 
when  the  Pain  ceafes,  when  the  Part  has  reaffum’d  its 
natural  Form,  when  it  appears  without  Inequalities, 
and  like  the  found  Part  of  the  other  Side. 

When  there  are  Splinters  left  in  the  FraFlure  after 
the  Reduction  made,  the  Patient  feels  intolerable 
pains  in  the  Part,  which  is  a  Sign  that  there  is  an  Ab- 
fcefs  forming  there;  and  when  there  has  been  a 
Wound  join’d  to  the  FraFlure ,  the  Lips  of  the  Wound 
fwell,  grow  fofc  and  paler,  and  the  Pus  is  more  abun¬ 
dant  than  before. 

Tho*  the  Splinters  might  appear,  they  are  not  to.be 
pull’d  out,  but  the  Chirurgeon  muft  wait  patiently 
tAeir coming  out  with  the  Pus,  or  help  their  coming 
out  with  the  Ufe  of  Injeftions  made  with  the  Tincture 
of  Myrrh  and  Aloes,  and  with  proper  Plaifters,  and 
alio  with  Pincers. 

After  the  Redu&ion  made  in  a  ftmple  FraFlure ,  the 
Parts  muft  be  confolidated  and  ftrengthen’d  with  Li¬ 
niment  of  Oil  of  Worms  and  St.  John’s- wort,  mix’d 
with  Wine  or  Brandy  ;  with  Fomentations  of  red  Ro- 
fes,  Rofemary  and  Sc.  John’s-wort,  boil’d  in  Wine; 
taking  Care  to  wrap  up  the  broken  Member,  but  in 
Inch  a  Manner,  that  the  two  Extremities  Ihould  not 
crofs  over  one  another,  leaving  a  fmall  Interval  free 
between  both  ;  after  which,  the  Ferula ,  or  Splinters, 
and  the  Bands,  muft  be  apply’d  ;  taking  Care  they 
are  not  too  tight,  and  to  raife  them  every  third  Day, 
to  make  them  tighter;  becaufe  they  loofen  in  that 
Interval,  to  hinder  the  troublefome  Itching,  and  to 
give  Air  to  the  Part;  avoiding,  thereby,  the  Gan¬ 
grene  which  could  happen  thro*  a  Suffocation  of  the 
natural  Warmth. 

There  is  more  or  lefs  Time  requir’d  in  the  Cure  of 
a  FraBure,  as  the  fraBur’d  Bones  are  different  in  Big- 
nefs ;  thus  the  Callus  of  the  fraFtur’d  Jaw-bone  is 
form’d  in  20  Days  $  that  of  the  Clavicle,  or  Shoulder, 
in  24 ;  that  of  the  Humerus  in  40 ;  that  of  the  C«- 
bitus  in  30  ;  that  of  the  Bones  of  the  Carpus ,  and  of 
the  Fingers,  in  20 ;  that  of  the  Ribs  in  20;  that  of 
the  Femur ,  or  Thigh,  in  50 ;  that  of  the  Tibia,  or 
Peg,  in  40  *,  and  that  of  the  Bones  of  the  Tarfus, 
nnd  of  the  Toes,  in  20. 

To  facilitate  the  Formation  of  the  Callus ,  the  frac- 
tur'd  Parc  muft  be  rubb’d  with  Oil  of  Worms,  and 
hot  Spirit  of  Wine,  mix’d  together.  The  Lapis  Ab - 
tmolis  is  a  Sped  lick  on  this  Occafion, 


AW,  That  in  a  ftmple  Fr  aft  tire ,  if  there  were 
Splinters  embarrafs’d  in  the  Fleffi,  which  could 
not  be  re-united  to  the  Body  of  the  Bone,  and 
known  to  be  entirely  feparated,  and  di veiled  of 
the  Peri  oft  cum  ;  a  great  Care  muft  be  taken  to 
ijot  ufe,  then,  an  ordinary  Bandage ;  for  the 
Splinters  would  tear,  Bill  more,  the  neighbouring 
Tarts,  which  would  enufe  cxccffive  Pains  to  the 
Patient,  Fevers,  Abfceffes,  and,  laftly,  expofe 
him  to  the  Danger  of  lofmg  the  Parr,  and  per¬ 
haps  his  Life.  An  Incifton  muft:  be  made,  then, 
0n  the  Splinters,  and  they  arc  extracted ;  efpe- 


cially  in  the  FraFlures  of  the  Ribs;  If  the  Fracm 
lure  was  with  a  Wound,  they,  muft  be  extracted 
thro*  the  very  Wound  ;  but  if  they  could  not  be 
feparated,  they  muft  be  let  fall  by  Suppuration  » 
which,  however,  is  not  to  be  attempted  in, the 
Ft  a  Bures  of  the  Ribs*  where  the  Splinters  prick, 
and  tear  the  Pleura.  Laftly,  If  in  a  FraFlure 
with  a  Wound,  an  End  of  the  Bone,  or  both, 
fhould  come  out  thro’  the  Wound,  as  not  to  be 
reduc’d,  they  muft  be  faw’d,  and  cut. 

Note ,  alfo,  That  to  reduce  the  fraFlur'd  Bones  to 
their  natural  State,  (of  which  we  have  yet  took 
but  very  little  Notice)  the  Chirurgeon  has  both 
Extremities  of  the  broken  Bones  gently  and  e- 
qually  drawn  by  two  Servants,  and  with  his 
Hands  he  adjufts  them  to  the  Figure  of  the  Part  5 
and  if  there  be  any  Splinters,  he  endeavours  to 
reduce  them  even  with  the  Bones.  The  Exten- 
fion  muft  be  greater,  if  the  fraFlur’d  Bones  ride 
over  one  another;  it  muft  be  greater,  alfo,  if 
the  Fra  Bures  be  (loping,  than  when  they  are  ho¬ 
rizontal.  Laftly,  It  muft  be  proportion’d  to  the 

.  Strength  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Part.  Some¬ 
times  the  Hands  are  ftrong  enough,  but  there  are 
Cafes  where  one’s  oblig’d  to  have  Recourfe  to 
Strings,  and  Machines.  For  Example,  In  the 
Fra  Ft  are  of  the  Femur,  or  Thigh,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffiry  to  ufe  the  fuperior  Lacs ,  or  Strings ; 
it  being  impoffible  to  embrace  it  with  the  Hands 
unlefs  it  be  to  a  young  Child.  The  Chirurgeon 
muft  not  obftinately  infill  on  the  Excenfions  to 
reduce  a  FraFlure  accompany *d  with  Contufions, 
Echimofes ,  and  Inflammations;  but  wait  till  the 
firft  Rage  of  the  Diftemper  be  abated,  el pecially 
when  .the  Bones  are  not  much  diforder’d,  and  the 
Accidents  are  rather  caufed  by  the  Blow,  or 
Fall,  than  by  the  Diforder  of  the  Bones,  G?c. 
When  the  FraFlure  is  reduc’d,  the  Apparatus 
muft  be  ready,  the  Box  garniffi’d  with  what’s 
neceffiry,  plac’d  under  the  fraBur'd  Part,  and 
two  Servants  keeping  the  Part  in  the  fame  Situ¬ 
ation,  and  drawing  foftly,  and  equally,  at  each 
Extremity  of  the  Member,  they  lower  it  both 
together,  to  place  it  on  the  Plan  of  the  Bandage 
with  18  Chiefs.  The  Chirurgeon  muft  keep  up 
the  Place  of  the  FraFlure  till  the  Part  be  plac’d, 
and  the  Servants  keep  it  tight  while  the  Chirur - 
geon  fliall  drefs  the  Wound,  and  make  the  Ban¬ 
dage.  There  is  yet  a  particular  Cafe,  which  is, 
that  when  there  is  a  Jong  Splinter  which  riles  a- 
bove  the  Bone,  and  there  be  a  Wound  under¬ 
neath,  or  above,  or  both  together  ;  in  this  Cafe 
’ds  neceffiry  to  have  a  final  I,  and  very  narrow 
Band,  with  which  are  made  two  or  three  Circu- 
Iarics  in  the  Middle  of  the  Splinter,  to  keep  ic 
in  Subjection  while  the  Chirurgeon  drefles  the 
Wound.  Thefe  Remarks  are  for  complicated 
FraBures  ;  in  the  ftmple  ones  the  two  Servants 
keep  the  Parc  lifted  up,  and  extended  in  the  fame 
Situation,  drawing  always  foftly,  and  equally,  at 
each  Extremity,  without  moving,  while  ch eC/bi- 
rurgcoiu lreffes  it;  an  Ambrocation  muft  be  made 
with  the  Spirits  of  Wine  and  Turpentine,  and 
Oil  of  Worms.  The  Part  is  cover’d  with  a 
Comprefs  clipp’d  in  the  fame  Remedy,  if  there 
be  a  flight  Echymofts.  The  Comprefs  muft  be 
fplitted  according  to  the  two  Thirds,  to  prevent 
any  Replits  ;  the  other  Comprcflcs  and  Bands 
are  to  be  clipp’d  in  Oxter  at ,  or  Water  and  Vi¬ 
negar,  to  cool  the  Parr,  and  that  they  may  be  ca¬ 
ller  apply’d. 

From  thefe  particular  Reflexions  on  the  RedwSlion 
of  Fra  FI  ures,  as  to  Prattle**,  I’ll  pals  to  fume  others, 
of  the  lame  Kind,  on  the  Apparatus ,  fince  there  is 
not  a  Angle  Throw  of  a  Band  which  has  not  its  Uti¬ 
lity  $  and  alfo  on  the  Pollute  the  Patient  is  to  be  put 
in,  according  to  the  Parc  fraFi tired,  and  how  he  is  to 
behave  while  under  Cure, 
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1M1  begin  with  the  fimple  Fr.allure  of  the  Leg, 
On  which  there  are  ro  be  made  firft  three  circular 
Tours  with  the  firft  Band,  which  has  two  Ufes :  i. 
It  hinders  the  'Callus  from  rifing  too  much,  and  cau- 
ftnp-  a  Deformity.  2.  It  ferves  to  ftrengthen  more 
the  fr  allured  Place,  which  is  the  only  one  to  be  kept 
in  Subjection. 

Secondly ,  The  End  of  the  Band  muft  be  well  fixed, 
while  the  three  circular  Turns  are  made,  fince  from 
thence  depends  the  whole  Firmnefs  of  the  reft  of  the 
Bandage ;  and  if  the  three  Tours  be  made  too  ioofe, 
they’ll  give  Way  and  run,  or  elfe  when  new  ones 
fhall  be  made  over  them,  they’ll  make  Pleats,  which 
will  be  very  troublefome,  and  difeommode  the  Parc. 

\ Thirdly ,  Circular  Throws  muft  be  made  firft,  be- 
caufe  they  are  ftronger  than  the  Doloirs ,  and  they  are 
three  in  Number,  thereby  to  keep  the  fradtured  Part 
and  the  End  of  the  Band  in  a  greater  Subjection. 

Fourthly ,  Doloirs  muft  be  made  afterwards,  becaufe 
a  long  Space  is  to  be  run  over,  which  Doloirs  muft  be 
more  or  lefs  narrow,  as  the  Parts  are  more  or  lei s 
round,  becaufe,  when  too  near  one  another,  they  grow 
Ioofe  and  flip  lefs  than  the  large  ones ;  and  thefe 
loolen  (till  lefs  chan  Rampans ,  which  are  Tours  of 
Bands  like  the  Circumvolutions  of  a  Serpent  round  a 
Tree. 

Fifthly ,  Renverfed  are  made  in  the  Places  of  the 
Part  which  are  uneven.  1.  To  hinder  the  Bandage 
from  being  rumpled,  and  making  Pleats,  which  would 
wound  the  Part,  and  difpofe  the  Bandage  to  flip  too 
cafily.  2.  To  fill  up  the  Hollownefs.  Thefe  ren¬ 
verfed  muft  always  begin  at  the  In  fide  of  the  Leg, 
becaufe  it  is  hollower,  and  lefs  garnifhed  with  Flefh  •, 
and  they  muft  be  fo  contrived,  that  their  Middle 
lhould  meet  on  the  pofterior  Part  of  that  Part,  and  be 
always  placed  on  the  fame  Line,  the  better  to  fill  up 
the  Vacufty. 

After  there  three  firft  Tours  of  the  Bands,  the  Chi- 
rurgeon  muft  afeend  towards  the  Knee  by  Doloirs.  The 
fecond  Band  is  applied  immediately  on  the  firft,  and 
makes  three  Circularies  on  the  Place  of  the  Frallure, 
to  ftrengthen  the  three  firft  Tours  of  the  firft  Band. 
The  three  firft  Throws  are  tighter  than  the  others,  to 
keep  the  Frallure  and  the  End  of  the  Band  fteady. 
Then  the  Operator  muft  defeend  lower  to  keep  in 
SubjcClion  the  inferior  Part  of  the  broken  Bone,  the 
firft  Band  having  already  ftrengthened  the  fuperior. 
Narrow  Doloirs  muft  be  made  in  that  Defcenr,  for 
the  Keatons  abovementioned  ;  and  likewile  feme  ren¬ 
verfed ,  if  the  Bandage  makes  any  Pleats.  A  Jeft  or 
Throw  of  the  Band  is  carried  round  the  Sole  of  the 
Foot.  1.  It  ftrengthens  the  Doloirs  made  in  coming 
downwards,  and  thofe  made  in  going  upwards.  2.  It 
keeps  the  Sole  of  the  Foot  a  little  bowed  and  firm,  in 
Order  that  the  Extenfors  of  the  Foot,  which  are  a  great 
deal  ftronger  than  the  Flexores,  being  a  littie  coun- 
terpoifed  by  the  Tours  of  the  Band,  the  Mufcles 
fhould  not  be  fliortened,  and  keep  the  Foot  extended, 
from  whence  it  happens  that  after  the  Cure  of  the 
Fr  all  lire,  the  Foot  cannot  be  bowed,  nor  relied,  but 
on  the  Toes.  In  making  that  Throw  of  the  Band, 
Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  Ankles  fhould  not  be  co¬ 
vered,  and  therefore  a  renverfed  muft  be  made,  to  hin¬ 
der  the  Bandage  from  refting  on  thofc  Bones. 

Doloirs  are  made  in  afeending  or  going  upwards, 
to  keep  the  Sole  of  the  Foot  fteady,  and  a  little  bow¬ 
ed,  and  flop  the  Bandage,  which  muft  be  ended  in 
the  fame  Place  with  the  firft.  After  thefe  two  Bands 
a  circular  Comprefs  muft  be  applied,  to  give  a  round 
Form  to  a  Member,  and  whole  Parts  muft  be  more 
flattened,  and  thicker,  the  nearer  they  approach  the 
Calf  of  the  Leg.  This  Comprefs  muft  be  applied  in 
filch  a  manner  as  not  to  reft  on  the  inward  Face  of 
the  Bone  o!  the  Leg,  becaufe  naked  of  Flefh.  This 
Comprefs  by  rendring  the  Part  even,  c allies  that  the 
FetttU\  or  Splinters  applied  over  ir,  reft  equally, 
according  to  their  Length. 

The  Splinters  muft  be  made  of  Cards,  or  of  a  very 
thin  Wood,  thole  of  thick  Cards  arc  the  be  ft.  When 


thofe  made  of  Wood  are  ufed,  they  muft  be  earn 
ed  with  Linen-Cloth,  or  Flax  on  that  Side  next  tt 
Leg,  that  they  may  not  offend  the  Part;  if  they  be  f 
thick  Card,  they  muft  be  wrapped  up  with  a  Lin  ° 
Cloth  folded  double,  otherwise  as  they  are  to  be 
ted,  they  would  ftickfo  hard  to  the  Bands,  which  ^ 
underneath,  and  above,  that  they  could  not  be  eafT 
difengaged,  when  the  Apparatus  is  to  be  raifed. 
Cards  are  wetted,  that  they  may  be  the  better'adiufT 
ed  to  the  Figure  of  the  Part,  and  obey  the  better  th " 
Tours  of  the  Bands,  whereby  they  are  to  be  kept  Head  * 
and  keep  in  drying  the  Figure  given  them.  " 
Thofe  Splinters  ferve  to  keep  the  reduced  Bones  in 
the  Situation  which  has  been  given  them,  and  hinder 
the  Part  from  bowing  in  the  fradtured  Place.  The 
third  Band  is  to  keep  the  Splinters  fteady,  and  is  t0 
be  placed  in  the  fame  Manner  the  other  two  have 

hppn. 


Over  all  thefe  Bands  are  put  two  Cards,  to  embrace 
the  whole  Part,  and  which  muft  be  tied  with  fm2|| 
Pieces  of  Tapes,  beginning  Co  tie  by  thofe  of  the  Mid. 
die,  the  better  to  tie  the  two  others,  without  bt\m 
obliged  to  have  them  kept  up.  D 

The  Part  is  afterwards  placed  between  the  Rmiis 
which  muft  embrace  the  Leg  and  Thigh,  to  make  of 
the  whole  but  a  fingle,  tight,  and  inflexible  Piece. 
The  Fanons  ought  not  to  be  of  an  equal  Length. 
That  applied  on  the  Infide  of  the  Thigh  and  of  the 
Leg  muft  be  a-Top,  fhorter  than  the  other,  which 
mull  reft  on  the  Buttock  and  Hip,  that  they  may  not 
offend  the  Scrotum ,  the  Groin  and  Peron<eim,  Both 
Fanons  muft  defeend,  the  one  as  low  as  the  other, 
and  a  little  lower  than  the  Sole  of  the  Foot,  to  keep 
up  the  Articulation,  and  not  incline  on  either  Side. 

Before  the  Leg  be  plac’d  on  the  Sinew  of  the  Pa. 
nonsy  a  fmall  quilted  Cufliion,  of  the  Length  and 
Breadth  of  the  Leg,  muft  be  put  upon  it;  at  the 
Extremity  of  this  Cufliion  there  muft  be  a  Bourltt, or 
Boudin ,  open  in  the  Middle  to  place  the  Heel,  and 
which  is  to  be  a  little  flatten’d  in  the  Place  where  the 


Tendon  of  Achilles  is  to  reft;  becaufe  if  it  was  round 
in  that  Place,  it  would  wound  it.  The  Part  being 
plac’d  on  the  Mattrafs,  the  Fanons  are  to  be  ty’d, 
and  roll’d,  as  much  as  is  neceffary,  to  reft  on  the  Sides 
of  the  Leg  and  Thigh  ;  but  Jeft  they  fliould  not  reft 
enough  on  the  Sides  of  the  Sole  of  the  Foot,  which 
are  lefs  rais’d  than  the  Ankles,  thofe  Places  fliouldbe 
garnifh’d  with  fmall  Compreffes,  and  by  that  Means 
the  Fanons  keep  the  Sole  of  the  Foot  more  firm,  with¬ 
out  Fear  of  wounding  it.  A  Space  is  given  to  theie 
Compreffes,  as  much  as  is  wanted  ro  raife  thetas 
and  hinder  their  refling  on  the  Ankles;  and  for  Pear 
they  fhould  reft  on  the  Condili  of  the  Femur,  and  on 
the  Head  of  the  Peroneuwy  Compreffes  muft  be  put 
over,  and  underneath  that  Part,  to  defend  it. 
done,  the  whole  Infide  of  the  Leg  is  cover’d  with  a 
long  Comprefs  of  linnen  Cloth  folded  double,  and  the 
Fanons  are  ty’d  with  four  or  five  fmall  Bands,  three 
to  the  Legs,  and  one  or  two  to  the  Thigh ;  that  0 
the  Leg  is  ty’d  firft.  Afterwards  a  Soul  nvuie  0 
Wood,  or  Card,  lin’d  with  linnen  Cloth,  is  to  be  ap¬ 


ply  *d  to  the  Sole  of  the  Foot. 

The  Chirurgcon  muft  iikewife  obferve  to  give  to 

the  Parc  and  Patient,  a  convenient  Situation.  L 
Situation  of  the  Patient,  and  of  the  Parr,  isn<jta‘ 
ways  the  fame ;  ’tis  different,  according  to  the  Uive  - 
fuy  of  the  Parts:  For  Example,  in  the  Frallure  0 
the  Femur  and  Leg,  the  Patient  muft  keep  vc[7 
exadtly  his  Bed,  anil  the  fame  Situation,  till 
Callus  be  form’d;  and  lie  on  his  Back,  his  He.u  • 
low  as  his  Buttocks,  that  the  Body  may  not  relt  on 
Heels,  and  the  Foot  of  die  frail  tired  Part  ought  to 


a  little  rais'd.  .  ,  lc 

The  Patient,  on  the  contrary,  can  walk,  1 11  ' 

has  an  Arm  fr allur'd ;  but  he  muft  not  ufe  that 

till  the  Callus  be  form’d.  ,  0f 

In  the  Frail ure  of  the  Thigh,  of  the  hotn  1 
the  Leg,  and  of  the  Foot,  the  Knee  ought  to  ^ 
ways  extended,  inftcad  that  the  Elbow  Ihoult 
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chirvrgery. 


rut*  bent;  and  let  the  Patient  be  a-b*d  or  up,  the 
A  muft  be  kept  up  with  a  Scarf.  The  fame  Thing 
Ar  ft  be  obferved  in  all  the  Fraftures  of  the  Arm,  of 
X  Cubitus,  of  the  Hand,  and  Shoulder,  as  well  as 
fhe  Clavicle;  becaufe  it  is  a  great  deal  Jefs  natural 
°  be  too  much  extended  than  bowed,  and  Flexion  is 
Ms  painful  to  the  Elbow  than  Extenfion. 

Je  Motion  being  contrary  to  the  Re-union  oi  Fraftures , 

,  Qhirtirgeon  ought  to  drefs  the  Patient  but  feldom, 
\e  Apparatus  mu^  noc  ra'fed  before  the  feventh, 
l.  h/  or  ninth  Day,  unlefs  the  Patient  feels  great 
Pains,5 or  Itchings  in  the  Part,  or  thofe  underneath 
fliould  be  too  much  fwelled  and  ftretched,  or  the  Part 
vrv  •  he  muft  drefs  it  afterwards  oftener  or  feldomer, 
according  as  he  (hall  judge  it  netefiary  for  each  Drcf- 
fms.  Two  Servants  muft  lay  hold  of  the  Parc  by  the 
two  Extremities  of  the  fraftured  Bone,  to  raife  it 
fofclv  and  evenly,  and  at  the  fame  Time  each  of  them 
muft  draw  it  to  him  as  direftly  as  pofllble,  that  the 
Part  may  not  be  bow’d  in  either  Senfe,  no  more  than 
the  Eminences,  which  would  prick  the  neighbouring 
Parts.  To  raife  the  Apparatus  more  direftly  and  gent¬ 
ly,  the  Cbirurgeon ,  affifted  by  two  Servants,  muft  take 
it  and  raife  it  with  his  Hands,  at  the  Place  of  the 
graft  tire.  The  Servants  are  to  keep  it  in  that  Pofture, 
without  moving  it,  while  the  Cbirurgeon  undoes  the 
Apparatus,  and  puts  on  a  new  one ;  and  as  this  can’t 
be  done  foon,  he  muft  employ  two  Servants  who  un- 
clerftand  well  their  Bufinefs,  and  are  ftrong.  The 
Cbirurgeon  muft  handle  the  Part  gently,  and  in  order 
to  it,  he  is  to  ftipport  with  one  Hand  as  much  as  he 
an,  the  Place  of  the  Frafture ,  while  he  makes  and 
undoes  the  Bandage,  changing  Hands  alternately  at 
each  Drefiing:  He  may  foment  the  Part  with  aroma- 
tick  Wine  a  little  warm,  to  cleanfe  it  of  the  Dirt 
which  may  have  gather’d  there,  which  caufes  Itchings 
in  the  Skin.  If  the  Cbirurgeon  Ihould  find  the  Skin 
;i  little  torn,  he  muft  dip  the  firft  Bandage  in  Lime- 
water.  If  there  was  fome  Inflammation,  he  fhould 
make  an  Embrocation  with  Oil  of  Rofes  and  Spirit  of 
Wine  ;  but  if  there  are  none  of  thofe  Accidents,  he 
muft  only  dip  all  his  ComprelTes  in  Oxicrat ,  or  aroma- 
tick  Wine. 


Often,  thro*  the  Patient  or  Cbirurgeon *s  Fault, 
Bones  are  re-united  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  pafs 
over  one  another,  or  form  an  Angle,  or  at  leaft  are 
awry:  In  fuch  a  Cafe,  if  the  Callus  be  re-united,  it 
may  be  broke  by  ftrong  Extenflons,  or  other  violent 
Motions,  in  /halting  the  Part  in  various  Manners  :  If 
there  was  a  "Wound,  and  the  Callus  could  not  be 
broke, the  Wound  ought  to  be  widen’d,  there-united 
Bones  difeover’d,  and  the  Exfoliation  of  the  Callus 
procur’d.  Several  advife  the  breaking  of  the  Part, 
and  for  that  Purpofe  propofe  the  Ufe  of  feveral  Ma¬ 
chines;  but  this  is  expofing  the  Patient  to  very  great 
Dangers,  and  often  the  Part  breaks  in  another  Place  ; 
therefore  *cis  better  to  leave  it  with  fome  Deformity, 
than  to  expofe  the  Patient  to  the  Danger  of  his  Life, 
even  without  being  fure  of  reftifying  the  Diforder, 
and  curing  the  Deformity. 


Note,  That  the  Callus  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  nu¬ 
tritious  Juice  of  the  Bone  which  runs  thro*  the 
Extremities  of  the  Fibres  at  each  End  of  the 
fraftur’d  Bone,  and  which  gathers  infenfibly, 
like  Glue,  and  ferves  as  a  Cement  to  join  the 
fraftur'd  Bones.  This  Callus  is  of  the  fame 
Subftance  with  the  Bone,  from  which  it  differs 
only  in  its  Configuration.  In  the  Bone  the  Fi¬ 
bres  have  a  Diredlion,  and  extend  themfelves ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Length  of  the  Bone;  whereas  in 
the  Callus  none  but  an  homogeneous  Matter  is 
iceo,  which  orders  itfelf  more  or  lefs  irregularly 
according  to  the  different  Difpofition  of  the 
neighbouring  Places,  and  according  to  the  Care 
taken  to  confine  it.  However,  tho*  the  Frac¬ 
ture  be  well  reduc’d,  it  raifes  always  a  fulfil  1  E- 
minence  all  round  ir.  The  Time  of  the  Form- 
juion  of  the  Callus  cannot  be  precildy  deter¬ 
min'd,  no  more  than  that  of  the  Exfoliations ; 
'll 


’tis  form’d  fooner  in  the  fpongeous  Bones,  chad 
in  the  compaft ;  in  Children,  than  in  Adults  3 
and  in  Adults,  than  in  old  People. 

In  the  Fra  ft ures  of  the  Humerus ,  Hoping;  there 
.muft  be  apply’d  a  Bandage  with  feveral  Chiefs,  which 
muft  come  round  the  Body  of  the  Bone;  without  rho- 
ving  the  Part. 

In  the  Fraftures  of  th t' Radius,  it  muft  be  obferv’d* 
that  the  two  broken  Ends  of  the  Bone  draw  cowards 
the  Cubitus  ;  firft,  becaufe  the  Blow,  which  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  Caufe  of  the  Frafture  of  chat  Part,  finks  ir  3 
-fecondly,  becaufe  the  two  Mufcles  which  ferve  to  the 
Pronatio  are  ftronger  than  thofe  which  ferve  to  the 
Supination  and  *cis  known  that  we  are  more  inclin’d 
to  the  Pronatio ,  chan  to  the  Supinatio :  Therefore  the 
Mufcles  draw  both  Ends  towards  the  Cubitus ,  and  the 
Aponeurofis  which  is  between  the  Bones  hinders  them 
from  throwing  themfelves  outwards.  For  if  the  Ra¬ 
dius  be  broke  in  its  Middle,  the  fquare  Mulcle  afting; 
draws  the  inferior  End,  and  the  round  Mufcle  draws 
the  fuperior  End  towards  the  Elbow  ;  therefore  the 
only  Means  to  reduce,  and  know  that  Frafture ,  is  by 
helping  the  Patient  to  make  the  Motion  of  Supi¬ 
natio. 

The  Frafture  being  thus  reduc’d,  there  muft  be  had 
two  ComprefTes,  one  of  which  muft  be  a  great  deal 
thicker  at  one  End  than  at  the  other;  and  another, 
which  muft  not  be  fo  thick;  placing  the  thickeft 
Comprefs  within  the  Arm,  the  thick  End  downward, 
and  the  other  outward,  the  thick  End  likewife  down-^ 
ward.  This  Bandage  is  made  contrariwile  of  chat  of 
the  other  Fraftures ,  becaufe  it  muft  not  begin  on  the 
Frafture ,  but  on  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Bone,  ma¬ 
king  it  fufficiently  narrow  at  the  Beginning.  When 
we  come  to  the  Frafture ,  we  muft  place  it  lighter* 

&V. 

In  the  Frafture  of  the  Ribs,  as  the  Ends  of  the 
broken  Bones  throw  themfelves  inward,  to  reduce 
them  to  their  natural  State  they  muft  be  prefs’d  on 
the  Sides  with  both  Hands  ;  the  fame  Thing  will 
happen  as  if  you  was  to  take  a  Bow  at  both  Ends* 
the  Middle  will  rife  upwards ;  and  to  keep  the  Bone 
in  that  Situation,  there  muft  be  had  two  thick  Com- 
preffes,  one  to  place  at  the  End  ty’d  to  the  Sternum k 
the  other  on  the  End  articulated  with  the  two  Ver¬ 
tebrae,  comprefling  them  ftrongly  without  putting  any 
Thing  on  the  Place  of  the  Frafture . 

In  the  Frafture  of  the  inferior  Jaw  bone ,  after  the 
Reduction  of  the  Frafture ,  the  beft  Method  is  to  keep 
the  Bone  firm,  and  to  put  it  in  a  leaden  Box,  made 
exaftly  in  the  Form  of  the  Jaw-bone;  but  if  the 
Frafture  was  with  a  Wound,  it  is  advifeable  to  have  a 
Box  of  Tin  made,  in  which  there  fliould  be  a  Win¬ 
dow,  thro*  which  the  Wound  is  drds’d  ;  and  if  there 
be  no  Wound,  a  Carton  muft  be  IbakVi  in  Water, 
and  put  in  a  linnen  Cloth  wetted  with  the  White  of 
an  Egg,  beaten  with  fome  Sal  Ammoniac ,  But  it  is  to 
be  obferv’d,  that  before  that  Defenfivc  is  apply’d,  a 
linnen  Cloth,  folded  double,  is  to  be  plac’d  between 
it  and  the  Skin,  to  hinder  it  from  wounding  the  Part, 
and  it  will  grow  hard,  and  of  the  fame  Figure  as  the 
Jaw-bone  ;  therefore  it  will  keep  it  in  its  proper  Situ¬ 
ation. 

The  Fraftures  of  the  Clavicle  Hoping,  are  very 
difficult  to  keep  up,  becaufe  when  the  Clavicle  is  not 
broke,  the  pectoral  Mufcles  and  Trapejes,  with  the 
Rhomboides,  make  an  Equilibriums  but  when  the 
Clavicle  is  fraftured ,  the  Pcitoiuls  carry  it  over  theii* 
Anragoaifls ;  therefore  they  draw  forward  the  Omo- 
platc ,  which  is  moveable,  and  confcquently  the  End 
of  the  Clavicle  ty\l  lo  the  Acromion  riles  over  t lie  o- 
cher  ;  to  hinder  this,  a  Machine  is  us'd  which  draws 
the  Arms  behind. 

To  reduce  the  Frafture  of  the  Rotula ,  the  Patient 
bring  feared  in  a  Chair,  idling  his  Foot  on  the  Ground, 
the  Operator  muft  pulh  that  Half  of  the  Rotula  rilen 
into  the  Thigh,  and  there  muft  be  made  UJe  of  the 
Bandage,  to  keep  it  up. 
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CHIRURGERT. 


The  Cranium  has  alfo  its  particular  Fratlure ,  which 
is  a  Wound  complicated  with  a  FraRure,  and  which 
can  be  done  three  Ways,  viz.  by  Contufion,  Incifion, 
and  Pricking. 

The  moft  dangerous  of  thefe  three  FraRures,  is 
that  by  Contufion  ;  becaufe  the  Commotion  is  greater. 

All  the  FraRures  of  the  Cranium  do  not  oblige  the 
Chirurgeon  to  have  Recourfe  to  Trepanning,  but  only 
the  deep  ones ;  as  for  the  fuperficial,  they  are  cur’d  by 
Exfoliation. 

Note,  That  Exfoliation ,  from  the  Latin  ex,  and  fo¬ 
lium,  Leaf,  is  the  fealing  of  a  Bone  ;  or  its  ri- 
fing,  and  feparatlng  in  Leaves,  and  Lamina. 

The  deep  FraRure  of  the  Cranium ,  which  obliges 
to  Trepanning,  is  that  made  of  both  Tables  of  that 
Part,  and  which  penetrates  to  the  Meninges,  on  which 
there  is  then  extravafated  Blood,  which  muft  be  took 
off  by  the  Operation  of  the  Trepan.  This  FraRure  is 
known  by  the  Eyes,  and  his  Reafoning ;  and  tho*  the 
Eyes  be  the  fureft  Guide  in  the  FraRure  of  both  Ta¬ 
bles  of  the  Cranium,  as  Things  are  not  always  to  be 
feen,  we  want  often  the  Reafoning,  to  fupply  what 
the  Eyes  do  not  difeover. 

The  Eyes  alone  difeover  the  FraRure  of  the  Cra¬ 
nium,  when  the  Wound  is  large,  and  open  enough 
to  let  it  be  feen  at  firft ;  and  Reafoning  fupplies  the 
Defeat  of  the  Eyes  when  the  Wound  is  fmall,  the 
Bone  not  dilcover’d,  and  nothing  but  the  Accidents 
appear. 

The  Accidents  or  Signs  of  the  FraRure  of  the 
Cranium,  are,  Dimnels  of  the  Eyes,  and  Lofs  of 
Judgment,  both  which  happen  at  the  very  Inftant  of 
the  Blow,  or  Fall,  with  a  bilious  Vomiting,  which 
follows  foon  after.  Thefe  Signs  are  call’d  univocal ; 
there  are  others  call’d  equivocal,  which  are  for  a  Con¬ 
firmation  of  the  firft  :  As  the  Lofs  of  Blood  thro’  the 
Nofe,  Eyes,  and  Ears  ;  Rednefs  of  the  Eyes,  Hea- 
vinefs  of  the  Head,  Swelling  of  the  Face,  and  after¬ 
wards  Drowzinefs,  Shivering  of  the  whole  Body,  Fe¬ 
ver,  Convulfions,  L?c.  but  it  is  not  neceffary  that  all 
thofe  Signs  fhould  appear,  to  judge  of  the  Neceffity 
of  Trepanning,  fince  it  fuffices  to  have  the  equivocal 
ones  to  make  the  crucial  Incifion  in  the  Place  of  the 
Wound,  and  difeover  the  Bone  to  find  the  FraRure , 
which  is  often  fo  fine,  that  the  Chirurgeon  is  oblig’d 
to  ufe  the  Printer’s  Ink,  which  infinuates  itlelf  into 
the  FraRure  and  the  Eugina,  with  which  the  black 
Line  which  has  penetrated  to  the  Bottom,  when  the 
FraRure  is  complcat ;  whereas  *tis  eafily  blotted  out, 
when  the  Fr attune  is  only  fuperficial.. 

In  Summer  the  Accidents  appear  in  three  or  four 
Days,  or  leven  at  fan  he  II;  in  Winter  they  are  later, 
a ud  do  not  appear,  fometimes,  till  fourteen  ;  but  at 
the  End  of  this  Term,  it  can  very  well  be  laid  that 
Trepanning  is  often  need  Ids.  In  a  dubious  Cafe,  when 
we  do  nor  very  well  know  if  the  Trepan  is  to  be  ap- 
ply’d  or  not  •,  after  the  Accidents  have  been  carefully 
examin’d,  it  we  cannot  find  a  very  good  Foundation 
lor  undertaking  the  Operation,  we  muft  defift  from  it. 

The  Trepan  is  not  to  be  apply’d  on  the  FraRure, 
but  on  the  tfidc,  and  always  on  a  firm  Place.  When 
the  Fratlure  happens  on  the  Sagittalis ,  or  Lamboides 
Snlure ,  a  double  Trepan  muft  be  made,  and  apply’d 
on  both  Sides  the  Suture,  becaufe  of  the  Blood  which 
might  be  extravafated  there. 

The  Method  to  be  oblerv’d  in  the  Wounds  of  the 
Head,  and  the  Frail  tires  oi  the  Cranium,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

In  the  fimple  Wounds  of  the  Head,  none  but  Bal- 
fama  are  to  he  us’d,  applying  a  Plaillcr  of  Diachilon 
over  it.  When  there  is  Contufion,  either  in  the  Pe¬ 
ricranium,  or  Cranium ,  the  Wound  ought  to  be  kept 
ojan  fill  at'ur  the  .Suppuration,  or  Exfoliation.  When 
t  icre  is  only  a  Bump,  without  Wound,  or  Accidents, 
it  mull  b;  rilolv'd  wnh  Spirit  of  Wine  mix’d  with 
O  1  of  St.  John’s  woi  t,  in  which  Com  preflea  are  dip¬ 
ped,,  and  applied  on  the  Pan. 


The  Wounds  with  FraRure  muft  abfoWlv  , 
pann’d-,  in  which  Operation,  Oil  of  Turpentine n 
be  us’d  to  diftil  on  the  Membrane  of  the  Brai  .  ^ 
Spirit  of  Wine  mix’d  with  Oil  of  Almonds-  / 
Chirurgeon  muft  by  all  Means  bring  ft  t0a  rfw  ^ 
Suppuration.  The  Patient,  befides,  muft  be? 

Blood  before  and  after  the  Operation,  efpeciallv  T 
there  be  a  Fever,  or  Plenitude  ;  taking  Care  to  f 
litate  the  natural  Evacuations  by  means*of  Clyfters  C1' 
lead  every  other  Day,  preferring  an  exaft  Djct  fl 
of  all  Agitations  of  the  Body  and  Mind,  abftaini no 
even  from  eating  till  the  fourteenth  Day*  and  fro & 
Coition,  which  is  mortal  at  that  Time,  for’forty  Da? 
from  that  of  the  Operation  ;  as  it  is,  likewife  iJii 
confiderable  Wounds.  1 

The  third  Malady  of  the  Bones,  in  my  Mannerof 
reckoning,  is  the  Caries  ;  which  is  the  Putrefadtionof 
the  Subftance  of  the  Bone,  or  an  Ulcer,  and  the  Gan. 
grene  in  that  Part. 

The  Caries  has  either  an  internal  or  external 
Caufe.  The  internal  Caufe  arifes  in  the  Subftance  of 
the  Bone;  and  the  external,  from  a  dirty  Ulcer  in 
the  Flefh,  which  has  communicated  its  Malignity  to 
the  very  Subftance  of  the  Bone,  which  it  has  cor. 
rupted. 

*  The  Caries  proceeding  from  an  internal  Caufe  j$ 
known  by  the  deep  and  continual  Pains  which  pre¬ 
cede,  and  continue  a  long  while  without  Diminution 
and  afterwards  by  the  Alteration  of  the  FJefh  which 
covers  the  Bone,  which  grows  fpongeous,  left,  and 
livid.  That  proceeding  from  an  external  Caufe,  js 
known  by  the  Quality  of  the  Pus  which  comes  our  of 
the  Ulcer  of  the  Flefli,  which  is  blackifh,  oily,  and 
of  an  extraordinary  bad  Smell;  and  alfo  by  the  Probe, 
which  makes  perceptive  Afperities  in  the  Bone  which 
it  has  difcover’d. 

When  the  Caries  is  known  to  proceed  from  an  ex¬ 
ternal  Caufe,  the  heft  Remedy  is  the  Powder  of  Iris, 
which  fuffices  when  the  Caries  is  fuperficial  j  but  the 
Oil  of  Guaiacum  muft  be  employ’d  on  Lint,  which  is 
apply’d  on  the  Ulcer  when  it  is  deep;  or  Brandy  in 
which  have  been  macerated  Iris-Root,  Cinnamon, and 
Cloves.  Laftly,  the  cRual  Cautery  muft  be  apply’d. 

When  the  Caries  arifes  from  an  internal  Caufe,  the 
Flefii  muft:  be  open’d,  to  give  Vent  to  the  Sum 
which  runs  from  the  ulcerated  Bone,  the  better  to  pro. 
cure  its  Exfoliation  ;  and  if  the  Ulcer  has  not  yet  0. 
pen’d  the  Bone  outwardly,  the  Trepan  muft  be  apply’d 
to  it,  treating  the  Ulcer  afterwards  as  above  di. 
redted. 

Some  Authors  diftingtiifh  the  Caries  into  three  Spe¬ 
cies  ;  in  the  firft:  thereof,  the  Periojieum  being  much 
inflam’d,  is  deftroy’d  by  the  corrofive  Liquors,  and 
the  Bone  changes  only  Colour,  growing  black,  and 
very  dry,  lofing  but  very  little  of  its  Hardncfs,  and 
failing  bur  with  great  Difficulty;  which  fome  all 
Shankcis  of  the  Bones.  Then  the  Juices  running 
between  the  found  Bone  and  the  ulcerated  Part,  ’tu 
depriv’d  of  its  Nutrition,  and  there  falls  from  it  a 
very  thin  Leaf.  In  the  ft-rnnd  the  corrofive  Liquors 
operate  on  that  a-  Aqua  for  tv  does  or.  Iron*, 

therefore  according  as  ihe  lioue  is  bnid  oiTofr,  the 
Corruption  is  mor<-  •  -r  lefs  firing,  and  the  Cents  un¬ 
equal  and  rough;  ence  thofe  Juices  operate  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hardntls  of  thufe  Places,  and  the  ul¬ 
cerated  Bart  of  the  Bone  grows  fofr,  and  falls  into  fe- 
veral  fmall  Scales,  and  the  Bone  itfelf  is  often  fo  much 
humedled,  that  it  falls  in  the  Manner  of  Salt;  which 
is  feen  often  enough  in  the  Caries  of  the  Teeth,  and 
which  is  call’d  Rottenncfs  of  the  Bone.  In  the  thud 
the  Alteration  being  but  flight  and  fuperficial,  there 
happens  an  infcnfiblc  Exfoliation,  which  is  cirryM  ol 

with  the  Suppuration  of  the  Flefli.  r 

Thefe  fame  Authors  for  hid,  to  facilitate  the  ra 
of  the  carious  Bones,  the  Ufe  of  Spirits  ol  Salts  t,r 
of  Vitriol ;  or  of  the  Oils  of  Guaiacum ,  Paper,  am 
Antimony ;  becaufe  they  pretend  that  the  App1^' 
tion  of  thofe  Remedies,  even  when  adminiftcr’d  win 
Caution,  caufe  a  Malady  more  dangerous  than  tm 
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,  .  becaufe,  fay  they,  the  Aftion  of  thofe  Reme- 

»r  ’  an*c  be  fo  well  manag’d  but  it  extends  itfelf  as 
f  lC\s  the  found  Bone,  and  penetrates  the  foft  Flefh 
h:ch  «rows  under  it.  Thefe  Remedies,  continue 


u  ,  nlStt  never  be  apply’d  to  the  Cranium ,  fince 
hv  have  been  attended  with  fatal  Confequences ; 
^hich  they  prove  by  the  Example  of  a  Quack,  who 
u'Jino-  apply’d  them  to  a  Patient,  they  did  eat  both 
Tables  of  the  Cranium ,  which  caus’d  a  Gangrene  to 
the  Dura  mater,  and  he  dy’d  in  excruciating  Tor- 

^For  a  fpongeous  Caries  they  prefcribe  the  Butter  of 
Antimony,  or  the  aSlual  Cautery  ;  which,  fay  they, 
is  ftill  better,  fince  in  the  Bones  which  appear  dry 
there  are  feen  to  arife  acrimonious  and  corrofive  Va¬ 
pours,  which  were  the  true  Caufe  of  the  Caries, 

j \jote.  That  in  the  Hofpital  of  the  Charity  of  Pa¬ 
ris  a  Man  had  an  Aneurtfm  in  the  Dura  mater , 
which  caus’d  violent  Pains  ;  there  appear’d,  be- 
/ides,  feveral  Tumours  outward,  which  were  o- 
pen’d  by  M.  Marefchal ,  in  which  there  was 
found  a  beautiful  Blood,  as  it  is  found,  com¬ 
monly,  in  the  Anturifms  ;  but  fome  Time  after 
he  dy’d  in  great  Pn:n.  His  Cranium  having 
been  open’d,  half  <>L  it  was  found  entirely  ca¬ 
rious  and  fpong''-  is,  adhering  to  the  Dura  ma¬ 
ter  inwardly,  and  outwardly  to  the  Pericra¬ 
nium.  The  Caries  had  begun  inwardly  and 
outwardly. 

One  of  ii'.y  Countrymen,  a  Britton ,  having 
been  tormented  for  two  Years  together  with  a 
violent  Pain  in  his  Head,  went  to ‘the  Hotel  Dieu, 
where  he  grew  quite  blind  :  He  had  a  Tumour 
on  the  Temple  behind  the  Ear,  and  there  was 
found  in  it  Blood,  as  in  the  firft  Example.  Be¬ 
ing  dead,  fome  Time  after,  his  Head  was  o- 
pen’d,  wherein  the  Teguments  were  found  cal¬ 
lous,  the  Cranium  carious  and  fpongeous,  but 
the  Brain  found.  • 

The  Exostosis,  (which  is  the  fourth  Malady  of 
the  Bones  1  have  mention’d)  is  a  Tumour  which  rifes 
on  the  Superficies  of  the  Bone  ;  occafion’d  by  the 
T)t  foft  turn  of  an  un  filtrated  Humour  in  its  own  Sub- 
ftanec.  This  Tumour  is  commonly  accompanied  with 
violent  Pains  •,  bccaufe  in  growing  and  rifing  infen- 
fibly,  it  pufhes,  raifes,  and  lacerates  the  Periojieum  ; 
which  every  Body  knows  to  be  of  an  exquifite  Senfe. 
Tht  bigger  the  Tumour  of  the  Bone  is,  the  greater 
the  Pain;  becaufe  then  the  Periojieum  is  much  ex¬ 
tended,  and  if  the  Humour  which  tranfudates  from 
the  Tumour  is  very  acrimonious,  the  Pain  grows  in- 
fupportable,  becaufe  it  caufes  an  Inflammation  to  the 
Membrane,  which  mult  be  more  or  lefs  confiderable. 
In  Proportion  the  Matter  will  be  more  corrofive.  The 
nutritious  Juice  of  the  Bones  does  not  run  always  re¬ 
gularly  thro’  the  final  1  Pipes  or  Conducts ;  often ’tis 
flopp’d  and  coagulated,  by  the  Diforder  of  its  Parts, 
°r  thicken’d  by  the  abundance  of  Acids.  The  Jui¬ 
ces  which  fucceed  thefe  finding  the  Pafiages  obftrult- 
by  the  reiterated  Impulfions  again  ft  thofe  Pipes, 
to  force  a  Paflage,  they  dilate,  and  relax  their  Tcx- 
tllrc  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  fwell  up,  and  grow 
vcry  big  in  thofe  Places,  and  produce  Tumours  which 
arc  nothing  elfe  but  the  fwclling  of  the  folid  Parts  of 
the  Bones.  Thus  we  fee  Branches  of  Trees  grow  big¬ 
ger  underneath  the  Place  where  the  Courfe  of  the 
.  P  ^ as  been  intercepted.  Tins  produces  the  firft  Spc- 
cl<-‘§of  £xoJ}rftsy  which  happens  often  to  thofe  a flliftcd 
wuh  the  Pox,  and  which  is  call’d  Nodus. 


neighbouring  Places.  Thus  in  Trees  and  Plants  the 

Sap  Healing  away  by  the  Allion  of  four  Juices,  or 

thro’  the  fmall  Apertures  made  by  the  Stings  of  In- 

fells,  produces  different  Sorts  of  Tumours,  mo  ft  of 

which  ferve  for  Habitation  to  thofe  little  Animals.  It 

happens  aifo,  feme  times,  that  the  offeous  Fibres  are 

extraordinarily  relax’d  by  the  nutritious  Serofity  fo- 

journing  roo  long  in  them,  and  that  they  let  it  pals  in 

Form  of  Juice,  as  far  as  the  Superficies,  and  lofing 

infenfibly  its  Liquidity,  by  the  Evacuation  of  what  it 

contain’d  the  moil  volatile,  it  thickens,  and  congeals 

in  Form  of  Ice,  or  Gum,  againft  the  Periojieum ,  and 

the  Body  of  the  Bone;  and  as  it  is  but  only  glu’d  to 

the  Surface  of  the  Bone,  it  can  be  eufiiy  unglu’J, 

with  the  Rugine;  it  is  what  the  Antients  call’d  'Gum- 

mata,  and  what  makes  the  third  Species  of  Exof- 
tejis. 

There  is  a  fourth  Species  of  Exojlofis  which  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  Bone  is  broke  throughout  its  whole 
Length,  which  proceeds  from  the  Sofrnefs  of  the 
Bone,  which  receives  too  much  Aliment;  but  the 
Juice  which  thofe  Sons  of  Bones  receive  is  vicious  ; 
therefore  thefe  Sorts  of  Exofiofis  arcfeldom  feen  with¬ 
out  Caries.  Sometimes  an  Abfcefs  grows  in  the 
Bone,  like  thofe  which  grow  in  the  Flefh,  i.  e.  that 
the  Bone  grows  ordinarily  big,  at  the  End  towards 
the  Epipbifes  y  bccaufe  they  are  fofter  in  thofe  Places, 
and  all  thole  ojfecus  Cellnla  are  full  of  a  purulent  Se- 
roficy.  Thefe  Tumours  accompany  three  Sorts  of 
Maladies,  the  Pox,  Scurvy,  and  the  King’s  Evil  ; 
but  particularly  the  firft.  They  happen  to  the  whole 
Body  of  the  Bone,  or  to  fome  Places  of  the  Body,  or 
to  the  Extremities  call’d  Epipbifes .  The  firft  are 
very  piinful,  hard,  and  compact,  and  degenerate  into 
Ablcefles,  when  they  are  of  fome  Years  fbnding; 
which  can  happen  in  two  Manners  ;  the  Caries  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  Superficies  of  the  Bone,  or  at  the  in¬ 
ternal  or  external  Part.  Their  Origin  is  commonly 
preceded  by  violent  Pains  in  the  Periojieum ,  which 
increafe  by  the  growing  of  the  Tumour,  and  which 
continue  till  a  perfcll  Cure. 

Thofe  of  the  Extremities  grow  a  great  deal  bigger, 
becaufe  of  the  fpongeous  Texture  of  the  Epipbifes , 
and  are  lefs  painful,  from  the  Quality  of  the  Matter 
which  is  lefs  a&ive.  The  Epipbifes  being  not  cover’d 
with  a  Periojieum form  often  thefe  Sort  of  Tumours 
in  the  fmall  Bones  of  the  Carpus  and  Tarfus ;  fome, 
after  they  have  continu’d  a  certain  Time,  dilappear, 
either  by  the  Allion  of  Remedies,  or  by  the  Help  of 
the  Matter,  as  it  is  feen  in  Children.  Others  dege¬ 
nerate  into  Abfccfles,  grow,  painful,  and  the  Juice 
which  runs  from  it  corrodes  the  neighbouring  Liga¬ 
ments  and  Tendons,  and  as  the  Pain  is  exceflivc,  and 
like  that  which  would  be  felt  if  a  Thorn  was  run 
thro*  an  Articulation;  fome  Authors  have  call’d  this 
laft  Spina  ventofa. 

The  Cure  of  thefe  Sort  of  Tumours  is  different, 
according  to  their  flifiercnr  States.  Exoflofes  are  cu¬ 
red,  efpecially  of  thofe  n  (Hilled  with  the  Pox,  by  a 
good  Salivation;  and  when  they  come  to  rot,  the 
Hand  and  Fire  mull  be  join’d  to  Remedies,  to  melt 
wluu  is  carious.  As  to  the  Ablcefles  of  the  Articu¬ 
lations,  they  can’t  be  conquer’d  but  by  the  Amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Part;  ’tis  true,  that  fome  are  cur’d  with¬ 


out  Amputation,  but  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  Care, 
and  it  takes  a  long  Time ;  but  when  the  whole  Bone 
is  exoflofed ,  it  mull  be  cut  oft.  The  Ex  oft  ofes ,  or  No¬ 
dus,  which  rife  on  the  Bones  of  the  1  lead,  arc  more 
difficult  to  cure  than  others  •,  ns  alio  the  Caries  of  that 
Part.  It  is  prov'd  by  feveral  Examples,  that  Exofto- 

*  .  .  . .  -  - .  - .  fes  of  the  firft  Species  can  be  melted,  *•  c>  M  the  To 

sometimes  the  nutritious  Juices  ftcal  away  from  mour  be  of  the  Bigncfs  of  an  Egg,  that  three  Bans 

Mir  ordinary  Conduits,  by  the  Allion  ol  fome  cor-  thereof  can  be  niched  ;  nnd  that  tho*  the  Bone  re* 

.0lvc  Acids*,  then  the  Extremity  of  the  Veflels  be¬ 
ing  open,  there  are  form’d  Tumours  which  make 
!c  k*(-0ncl  Species  of  Exojlofis ,  by  the  continual  ruq- 
nmp°f  thole  Juices,  which  in  coming  out,  coagulate, 
congeal  in  Form  of  a  Rock,  more  or  lefs  irregu- 
^  y>  according  to  the  Diverfiry  of  Motion,  ihcQyan- 
y  °*  Matter,  and  the  various  Configuration  of  the 
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mins  always  a  little  more  rifen  in  tint.  Place  than  u- 
al,  it  is  neverthelefs  very  found;  for  ilu:  Path  11c 
feels  no  Pain  there;  which  1  conceive  may  happen 
in  this  Manner:  The  nutritious  Juices  whirl;  luvo 
been  coagulated,  by  the  vetolick  Acidity  wiiliin  (he 
Conduits  of  the  ofieous  or  bony  Fibres,  whccliy  they 
have  been  dilated,  as  abovemention’d,  being  nu-h-d 

bv 
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by  the  Merturyi  a  Part  thereof  can  tranfpire,  and  the 
■ocher  remaining  in  the  Veffels  is  evacuated  by  the  Sa¬ 
livation,  and  the  In  fide  of  the  Fibres  being  alfo 
cleans’d,  they  fink  •,  but  becaufe  they  have  been  very 
much  chang’d,  the  Bone  muft  be  more  rais’d  in  that 
Place,  and  the  Fibres  occupy  a  greater  Volume, 
the  Gummala  can  alfo  be  melted  with  convenient  Re¬ 
medies. 

There  are  other  Maladies  of  the  Bones  ;  as  the 
Softnefs  of  the  Bones,  their  Brittlenefs,  Bowing,  or 
Rachitis ,  vulgarly  call’d  Rickets  ;  and  Cracking. 

The  Softness  of  the  Bones  proceeds  from  the  nu¬ 
tritious  Juice  of  the  Bone  being  too  little  impregna¬ 
ted  with  faline  and  acrimonious  Particles,  and  their 
Marrow  too  abundant;  fince  that  watery  Juice  pro¬ 
duces  the  fame  Effeft  in  the  Bones  it  does  in  Trees, 
and  in  Horn.  It  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  whole  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Bone,  and  as  it  is  of  a  fluid  Confidence, 
it  occafions  that  the  fame  Parts,  among  which  ’tisem- 
barrafs’d,  remain  ill  united,  and  grow  eafily  carious 
when  they  are  prefs’d  by  fome  exterior  Agent.  But 
this  Sofcnefs  is  (till  increas’d  by  the  Superfluity  of  the 
fmall  oily  Particles  of  the  Marrow  which  Aide  in  all 
the  Intervals  of  the  Fibres,  whofe  Texture  they  relax. 
Whereby  we  can  plainly  fee  that  a  Bone  can  be  foft- 
cn’d  without  being  attack’d  with  thofe  Species  of  Ca- 
ries  abovemention’d.  One  Thing,  only,  is  to  be  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  there  is  never  a  Softnefs  in  the  Bones  but 
where  there  has  been  left  fome  Levain  of  the  Rachi¬ 
tis.  The  beft  Remedies  for  this  Malady,  are  Sudori- 
ficks,  Diureticks,  and  Abforbents. 

The  Rachitis,  or  Rickets ,  is  a  Diforder  affect¬ 
ing  the  Bones  of  Children,  and  caufing  a  confiderable 
Protuberance,  Incurvation,  or  Didortion  thereof.  It 
lometimes  arifes  from  a  Fault  in  fwathing  the  Child, 
rolling  him  too  tight  in  fome  Places,  and  too  loofe  in 
otheisj  placing  him  in  an  inconvenient,  or  too  often 
in  the  fame  Pofture,  or  differing  him  to  be  long  wet. 
It  is  likewife  attributed  to  the  Want  of  proper  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  ufing  the  Child  to  be  borne  in  one  Arm 
only  ;  whence  the  Legs  and  Knees  remain  too  long  in 
the  lame  incurvated  Situation.  Or  it  may  be  occa- 
fion’d  by  fome  Fault  in  the  Digedion,  occafioning 
the  Aliment  to  be  unequally  apply’d  to  the  Body,  by 
which  fome  Parts  of  the  Bones  increafe  in  Bulk  more 
than  the  red. 

The  Rickets  ufually  appear  between  the  flrd  eight 
Months  and  the  fixth  Year  of  the  Child’s  Age  *,  the 
Part  it  affefls  grows  lax,  flaccid,  and  weak  ;  and  if  it 
be  the  Legs,  they  become  unable  to  lupport  the  Body. 
All  the  Parts  fubfervient  to  voluntary  Motion  are 
likewife  debilitated  and  enfeebled ;  and  the  Child 
grows  pale,  flckly,  flothful,  and  cannot  fit  ereft. 
His  Head  generally  becomes  too  large  for  the  Trunk, 
and  can’t  be  fupported  or  manag'd  by  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Neck,  which  gradually  wear  away.  Swellings 
and  knotty  Excrefcencies  appear  in  the  Wrifls,  An¬ 
kles,  and  Tips  of  the  Ribs ;  and  the  Bones  of  the 
I  ,egs  and  Thighs  grow  crooked.  The  like  Diforder 
lometimes  alfo  feiz.es  the  Bones  of  the  Arms.  If  the 
Symptoms  continue  long,  the  Thorax  becomes  flrait, 
a  Difficulty  of  Kcfpiration  enfues,  as  alfo  a  Cough, 
and  a  heftick  Fever ;  the  /lbdomoi  fwells,  the  Pulfe 
grows  weak  and  languid,  and  the  Symptoms  increa- 
ling,  at  length  prove  mortal.  When  the  Child  is 
able  to  talk  before  he  can  make  Ufe  of  his  Legs,  he  is 
pre fum’d  to  have  the  Rickets. 

When  the  Diforder  is  taken  early,  it  may  be  reme¬ 
died  by  proper  Bol fliers  and  Bandages,  fuited  to  the 
Parts  a  fit  fled  ;  but  when  the  Bones  are  grown  rigid 
and  inflexible,  other  mechanical  Contrivances,  as 
Puddings,  limit  Boots,  and  fevcral  Sorts  of  Machines 
or  Engines  mule  of  Pafleboard,  Whalebone,  Tin, 
fJV.  are  mack*  Hie  ol,  to  reftore  the  dillorted  Bones  to 
their  natural  Straimels. 

Mercurius  fluids.  Syrup  of  Chicory  and  of  Rofes, 
Manna,  and  Scanimony,  arc  accounted  very  good 
Puiguivcs  in  the  Rickets  \  together  with  diuretick 
and  diaphorctick  Pt  i  fans  made  of  China,  Sar fa  pa¬ 
rtita,  &c.  ablorbent  Powder,  which  correfts  the  A- 


cidity  of  Humours,  the  Infufion  of  Millepedes 
Wood-Lice,  and  dry  Friftions  made  over  the  v,4,! 
Body  with  a  warm  linnen  Cloth  before  the  Fire  ? 
daily  on  the  Parts  affefted,  are  found  of  Service,  4* 
Liniment  of  Rum  and  Palm  Oil,  or  a  Plai(ler<frffl; 
nio ,  and  Oxycroceum ,  apply’d  along  the  Back,  to 4 
ver  the  whole  Spine,  are  much  efteem’d  ;  alfo  4 
Oil  of  Snails  is  very  famous  for  the  fame  Intention* 
being  what  drains  from  them  after  bruifing  and  fu»* 
pending  them  in  a  flannel  Bag  ;  with  this  the  Lin^j 
and  fpinal  Bones  are  anointed. 

Certain  Bones  have  been  feen  feveral  Times  to  break 
eafily,  and  we  have  on  this  Subject  feveral  Obla¬ 
tions  made  by  Fabricius  Hildanus.  A  Man  has  been 
feen,  fays  he,  coming  out  of  the  Pox,  who  walkL 
in  his  Room  broke  at  once  both  his  Thighs. 

What  caufes  the  Fragility  of  the  Bones  is,  that  their 
Parts  being  difunited,  and  touching  but  Highflyer 
other,  they  are  feparated  by  the  lead  Violence  nude 
to  them,  which  can  happen  in  feveral  Manners, 

For  want  of  Nutrition;  then  the  whole  Humidity^’ 
maining  in  the  Texture  of  the  Bone  tranfpires  imtn. 
fibly,  thro*  the  Heat  of  the  neighbouring  Parts,  and  I 
in  their  Evaporation  feparate  and  carry  off  fome  Par.  I 
tides  of  the  Bones,  which  renders  them  porous, brie.  I 
tie,  and  friable,  like  a  Bone  which  has  been  for  a  I 
long  Time  expos’d  to  the  Air  ;  therefore  the  Bones ot  I 
fuch  as  are  antient  are  more  brittle  than  thofe  of  j 
young  Perfons  ;  juft  as  we  fee  old  Branches  of  Tr-cs  I 
eafler  broke  than  thofe  of  young  Plants,  efpecially  in  I 
Winter.  2.  But  befides  the  Interception  of  the  mi-  ] 
tritious  Juices,  the  Mafs  of  Blood  furnifhes  corrolivs  ] 
and  very  penetrating  Salts,  which  pafs  and  re-pafs  1 
thro’  the  Pores  of  the  Bones ;  they  bruife  fome  of  ] 
their  Parts,  and  carry  off  thofe  with  which  they  are  j 
afiociated,  and  calcine,  in  fome  Manner,  the  whole  I 
Body  of  the  Bone,  which  will  grow  very  like  thofe  I 
Bones  found  in  Fields ;  which,  for  having  been  too  1 
long  expos’d  to  the  Air,  are  grown  white,  hard,  bo;  1 
very  dry,  brittle,  and  friable.  Thefe  Alterations  are  1 
obferv’d  in  the  Bones  of  thofe  affl idled  with  the  Pox,  1 
but  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  Scorbuticks,  where  i 
the  Juices  are  more  adlive,  and  more  penetrating,  j 
They  have  alfo  been  found  in  the  Bones  of  Perfons  g 
who  had  never  been  attack’d  with  any  of  thofe  Ma-  J 
ladies.  3.  The  Want  and  Alteration  of  the  Marrow  j 
can  alfo  contribute  towards  this  Malady  of  the  Bones;  j 
for  they  keep  up  the  Softnefs  of  the  bony  Fibres,  if  it  J 
be  in  a  very  fmall  Quantity,  and  very  thick,  the  Fi¬ 
bres  and  the  Bone  grow  brittle.  4.  It  happens- fome- 
times,  that  the  Caries  being  internal,  and  without 

Pain,  becaufe  it  has  not  yet  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ! 

Periojleum ,  it  remains  only  a  Lamina  of  Bone,  very 
found,  therefore  they  break  in  thofe  Places  at  the  lead  j 

Violence  made.  1 

The  Cracking,  or  Clique tis  of  the  Bones,  which 
is  heard  lometimes  in  the  Motion  of  the  Members, 
depends  on  the  Acidity  or  Drinefsof  the  Articula¬ 
tions,  occaflon’d  by  the  Liquor  they  are  moillenM 
with  being  exhuufled  ;  as  it  happens  in  certain  Per¬ 
fons  afilidted  with  the  Pox,  who  hear  a  Noifc  in  their 
Knees  while  they  walk.  This  Noife  may  be  c.iusM 
by  the  Extenfion  of  the  Ligaments  and  Tendons 
which  furround  the  Articulation,  which  flrikin^ 


(Irongly  again  ft  the  Air,  caufe  that  Node. 

Having  thus  given  an  exadl*  Defcription  of  nil  the 
different  Maladies  which  attack  both  the  Helh  aiv.l 
Bones  of  the  human  Body,  and  which  fall  under  t m- 
Confideration  of  a  Chi  r  urge  on  \  having  explain  d  ^ 
the  different  Symptoms  they  are  attended  with,  mv- 
form’d  a  Judgment  of  their  different  States ;  and  h  i¬ 
ving  in  ft  r  lifted  my  Pupil  how  to  cure  thole  winch 
curable  :  I’ll  pafs  to  my  Chirurgical  Operations,'**  h^a 
is  the  niccft  Point  of  the  whoic  Arr,  and  wants  nio 

n  dextrous  and  prnftis’d  Hand.  Therefore  I  H 
my  Cafe  of  lnflruments,  where  I  hope  to  1  uni  t nun 

all  in  very  good  Order,  very  well  let,  and  w,c\0k[ 

Rull,  But  as  I  defign  to  begin  this  important ou  >J  L 

with  the  cafieft  ami  moll  common  Operations;  1 

only  arm  my  lei  f  at  full  with  thofe  which  are  ncc«.  ! 
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ke  a  Cautery,  a  Sew,  and  for  Bleeding ,  Cup- 
^  d  Bli/lers. 

^a’ Cautery,  Cauterium ,  (from  the  Greek 

^  form’d  from  xaiw,  7  £#r»)  is  a  Medicine 

or  jc«vrppw  ,  corrode  fome  folid  Part  of  the 

burn,  eac  cm  v- 


co 


^  Cauteries  are  of  two  Kinds,  aftual  and  £0/*#- 

U^A final  Cauteries,  are  thofe  which  produce  an 
.  ^ntaneous  EffeCts  as  Fire,  or  a  red-hot  Iron, 
,n  .  h  are  apply’d  in  the  Fiftula  lacbrymalis ,  after  Ex- 

rVoation  of  Cancers,  Amputations  of  Legs  or  Arms, 
V/  -m  order  to  flop  the  Haemorrhages,  and  produce 

laudable  Suppuration.  They  are  alfo  fomecimes  ap- 
a.  t0  carious  Bones,  Abfcefles,  and  malignant  Ul- 
PJS  in  order  to  open  a  Paflage  for  the  Dii'charge  of 
c,  peccant  Humours.  The  Irons  us’d  on  thefe  Oc- 
cafions,  are  fomecimes  crooked  at  the  Extremity,  and 
that  varioufly,  according  to  the  various  Occafions ; 
whence  fome  are  call’d  cullellary ,  others  punctual ,  o- 
thers  olivary,  &c.  M.  Romberg  afTures  us,  that  a 
oreat  Part  of  the  Medicine  of  the  People  of  Java , 
and  other  Parts  of  the  Ea ft- Indies,  con  lifts  in  Burn- 
.  or  t|ie  Application  of  Cauteries',  and  that 

there  is  fcarce  any  Difeafe  but  they  will  happily  cure 


thereby. 

The  attual  Cautery  of  hot  Iron  is  frequently  ap- 
ply’d  for  the  making  of  IfTues  in  Parts  where  Cutting 
is  difficult,  or  inconvenient:  It  makes  a  little  round 
Hole,  which  is  to  be  fill’d  up  with  a  Pea,  or  Ivy- 
Berry,  to  keep  it  open  for  the  Humour  to  pafs  through. 
Pams  deferibes  a  Method  of  making  Velvet,  or  filk- 
en  Cauteries,  fo  call’d  either  becaufe  they  give  no 
pain,  or  becaufe  he  purchas’d  the  Secret  at  a  dear 
Rate,  from  a  certain  Chymift.  The  Cautery  deferib’d 
by  Galen ,  is  a  brazen  Tube,  thro’  which  a  little  red- 
hot  Iron  is  thruft  to  the  Part. 

Potential  Cauteries,  are  Compofitions  of  cau- 
Rick  Medicines,  ufually  of  Quick- lime,  black  Soap, 
and  Chimney-Soot.  Take  as  much  Silver  as  you 
pleafe,  let  it  be  diflolv’d  with  three  Times  as  much 
Spirit  of  Nitre  in  a  Phial  \  put  the  Phial  to  a  Sand- 
Heat,  to  evaporate  two  Thirds  of  the  Humidity: 
Pour  what’s  left  into  a  good  Crucible,  place  it  over  a 
{low  Fire  till  the  Matter  defeends  to  the  Bottom, 
which  will  grow  like  Oil,  which  muft  be  pour’d, 
then,  into  a  hot  Mould,  and  it  will  coagulate ;  after 
which  you  muft  keep  it  for  Ufe  in  a  Phial,  very  well 
cork’d.  This  Cautery  is  the  beft,  and  of  an  Ounce 
of  Silver  you’ll  extract  an  Ounce  and  five  Drachms 
of  potential  Cautery. 

In  the  Operation  the  actual  Cauteries  are  the  fureft, 
becaufe  they  are  apply ’d  when  we  will,  as  long  as  we 
pleafe,  and  for  what  EffeCt  we  pleafe ;  whereas  the 
Potentials  can’t  be  fo  well  manag’d  ;  but  in  Haemor¬ 
rhages  potential  Cauteries  are  the  fureft,  becaufe  the 
Scar  they  make  being  not  fo  quick,  they  dole  better 
theVeflcls,  which  are  not  fo  lubjedt  to  open  when  it 
fills,  as  it  is  feen  often  at  the  Fall  of  the  Scar  by 


Cauteries ,  otherwjfe  call’d  Issues,  are  apply’d 
where-ever  there  is'ro  be  Attraction,  to  correct  the 
hitemp cries,  or  flop  the  Courfc  of  Humours,  by  ma¬ 
king  a  Scar  to  the  Part ;  however,  the  Places  they 
arc  commonly  affix’d  to,  are  the  Fontanella  on  the 
Head,  the  Back,  between  the  firft  and  fecond  Vcrte- 
M?,  at  the  exterior  Pard  of  the  Arm,  in  a  fmall  Hol- 
low  which  is  between  the  Mufcle  Deltoides ,  and  the 
biceps  i  between  the  Mufcle  Pfoas ,  and  Vajltts  inter  mis 
*n  die  In  fide  of  the  Knee,  above  the  Flc sores  of  the 
fit’gj  obferving,  that  (lie  IJJue  be  plac’d  every  where 
near  the  great  V<  fie  Is,  that  it  may  draw,  and  purge 
More  abundantly. 

There  is  an  eafy  Way  of  making  an  JJftie ,  which 
fuccecds  heft  in  Children  ;  it  is  done  after  this  Man¬ 
ner  :  Having  apply’d  a  fmall  Piece  of  bliflering  Plai¬ 
ner,  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  fmall  Pea,  to  the  Part 
jvlieic  you  would  have  an  IjJ'tic,  and  letting  it  lie  on 
•or  a  few  Hours,  it  will  caufe  a  Blifter  •,  the  Skin  be- 
ln6  rais’d,  apply  a  Pea  as  ufual,  and  comprefs  it  tight 


with  a  Bandage,  till  by  Degrees  it  finks  in,  and  forms 
an  ljfae. 

Some  People  have  fo  advantageous  an  Opinion  of 
Ijfues ,  even  to  Infatuation,  that  they  have  us’d  them 
for  the  flighted;  Indifpofition,  efpeciaily  for  their  Chil¬ 
dren  ;  without  confidering,  that  thofe  tender  Bodies, 
feldom  loaded  with  Humours,  have  their  Parcs  rob¬ 
bed  of  their  nutritious  Subftance  thro’  thofe  IJJnes  ; 
which,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  renders  them  fubjeft  co 
very  dangerous  Maladies,  as  inward  Decays,  Con- 
fumptions,  &V.  of  which  I  have  feen  feverai  Exam¬ 
ples.  In  Portugal,  IJJnes  are  fo  much  in  Falhion, 
that  a  Perfon  there,  even  among  thofe  of  the  firft 
Rank,  is  accounted  to  be  very  carclefs  of  his  Health, 
who  has  not  five  or  fix  ljfties ,  at  lead  •,  there  are  fome 
who  have  twelve  or  fifteen  ;  and  the  firft  Salute  you 
receive  from  a  Friend,  inftead  of  our  How  do  you  do, 
is.  How  are  your  Cauteries ,  or  IJJues.  The  Ladies 
have  alfo  their  Share  of  them,  which,  between  die 
Hufband  and  the  Wilt:,  would  be  a  very  pleafant 
Nofegay,  for  any  Foreigner  who  would  vifit  them  in 
the  Morning. 

The  Se ton,  Setaceum ,  is  a  Wound  made  in  the 
Skin  of  the  Hind-part  of  the  Neck,  which  is  kept 
fuppurating  by  Means  of  a  little  Skein  of  Silk  or  Cot¬ 
ton  pafs’d  thro*  it,  and  which  has  very  near  the  fame 
Effect  as  a  Cautery.  It  muft  be  obferv’d,  that  the 
Skein  of  Silk  ought  to  be  dipp’d  in  Oil  of  Rofes,  and 
one  of  its  Ends  fliould  be  longer  than  the  other,  to 
procure  the  Evacuation  of  the  Humours.  Tho’  the 
Seton  be  commonly  made  on  the  Neck,  it  neverthelefs 
can  be  apply’d  any  where  elfe,  as  Occafion  requires  it. 
It  often  happens,  that  a  Cbirurgeon  is  oblig’d  to  ufe  it 
in  Wounds  made  with  a  fmall  Sword,  or  with  aMuf- 
ket,  which  run  thro’  and  thro’,  then  the  Skein  is 
foak’d  in  proper  Medicaments,  and  every  Time  the 
Apparatus  is  rais’d,  that  Part  drench’d  with  Pus  muft 
be  cut  off,  which  is  then  drawn  from  the  Ulcer. 

Cupping,  is  an  Operation  for  the  Difcharge  of 
Blood  and  other  Humours,  by  the  Skin.  It  is  per¬ 
form’d  by  collecting  the  Humours  into  a  Tumour  un¬ 
der  the  Cutis ,  and  letting  them  out  thence  by  Scari¬ 
fication.  The  Inftrum^nts  us’d  therein  are  the  Cu- 
curbitula ,  or  Cupping- Glajfes,  which  are  glafs  VefTels 
whole  Bottoms  are  a  little  larger  than  the  Entrances, 

Cupping  is  perform’d  either  dry  or  wet.  Dry  Cup¬ 
ping  is  when  it  is  done  without  opening  the  Skin  \ 
and  the  humid ,  or  wet ,  when  made  with  Scarifica¬ 
tions.  The  Operation  is  perform’d  thus:  The  VefTel 
is  heated  with  Candles,  Tow,  a  Torch,  Lamp,  or 
the  like •,  but  in  my  Opinion  Tow  is  beft,  and  lefs 
troublcfome.  A  Ball  of  it  is  made  (lightly  between 
both  Hands,  and  thruft  into  the  Cucitrbitul<e ,  which 
is  afterwards  held  over  a  Candle ;  the  Flame  of  the 
Candle  catches  the  Tow,  which  immediately  appears 
all  in  Flames;  in  which  State  the  VefTel  muft  quickly 
be  apply’d  clofe  to  the  Part,  which  is  no  fooner  done 
but  the  Flame  is  excinguifh’d,  and  the  Tumour  begins 
to  rife;  for  the  Air  in  the  Cavity  of  the  VefTel  being, 
by  this  Means,  rarefy’d,  and  brought  near  to  the 
Condition  of  a  Vacuum ;  that  Part  of  the  Body  co¬ 
ver’d  by  it  becoming  lefs  prefs’d  by  the  Air  than  the 
reft?  its  Juices  are  forc’d  up  with  the  Cutis ,  and  raife 
a  Bunch  in  the  Cavity  of  the  VefTel ;  to  which  the 
Scarificator  being  apply’d,  and  ten  or  twelve  Inci- 
fions  made  at  the  fame  Time,  a  plentiful  Evacuation 
is  effected.  But  it  muft  be  obferv’d,  that  the  VefTel 
thus  in  Flames  muft  be  apply’d  three  or  four  Times 
fucceffively,  before  the  Tumour  can  be  rais’d  enough 
to  be  fcarify’d.  Every  Time  the  Veftei  is  taken  off, 
to  put  frefh  Tow  into  it,  it  muft  be  done  gently,  mo¬ 
ving  it  backwards  and  forwards,  and  not  drawing  it 
all  at  once;  for  it  will  hurt  the  Patient,  and  perhaps 
break  the  VefTel. 

This  Operation  is  perform’d  in  all  the  Maladies 
where  it  is  ncccffiiry  to  make  Attraction ;  but  more 
particularly  in  the  Apoplexy,  Vapours  in  Women, 
Paralify,  and  the  like.  In  the  Apoplexy  they  are  ap¬ 
ply’d  on  the  Shoulders,  or  on  the  Sacrum  ;  for  Va- 
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pours  in  Women,  on  the  Thighs  ;  and  for  the  Para- 
lify,  on  the  paraiicick  Parts. 

A  Leach  is  a  fmall  Animal  like  a  Worm,  which 
fucks  Bloods  ’tis  commonly apply’d  on  Children, and 
weak  Perfons,  in  lieu  of  Bleeding.  Leaches  are  alfo 
us’d  in  Fluxions,  when  rhe  Hemorrhoides,  or  Piles, 
are  too  full,  for  the  Varices ,  and  on  the  different 
Parts  of  the  Face. 

For  the  Choice  of  Leaches ,  thofe  muft  be  taken 
which  have  their  Backs  green,  and  their  Bellies  red  ; 
they  muft  be  filh’d  in  pure  and  running  Waters,  and 
at  Noon-  Day  ■>  and  thofe  muft  be  rejected  which  are 

black  and  hairy. 

Bleeding,  more  properly  call’d  Phlebotomy, 
(from  the  Greek  Vein,  and  T£p,t»eiv,  to  cut)  is  a 

Species  of  Evacuation  of  the  utmoft  importance  in 
Medicine,  perform’d  by  the  Chinirgeon  by  the  artifi¬ 
cial  Incifion  of  a  Vein  or  Artery. 

The  Veffels  open’d  in  Phlebotomy ,  are  the  prepa- 
rate  Vein ,  in  the  Forehead  ;  the  RanuLc ,  under  the 
Tongue  ;  the  jugulary  Veins  and  Arteries  in  the  Neck  ; 
the  temporal  Arteries  in  the  Temples  ;  the  Bafilica , 
Cephalica ,  and  Median  a,  in  the  Arms ;  the  Salvatella 
between  the  Annularis  and  lictle  Finger  ;  the  Saphena. 
on  the  internal  Malle ous,  or  Ankle  ;  and  the  Ifchia- 
tica  on  the  external. 

The  Conditions  requifite  to  bleed  well,  are,  to  chufe 
well  the  VeflcI,  to  not  prick  at  a  Venture,  to  not 
bleed  without  Nccefiity,  or  the  Advice  of  a  Phyfician, 
who  muft  know  the  proper  Times  for  it,  as  that  of 
the  Intermiflion  in  Intermitting  Fevers,  the  Cool  of 
the  Morning  in  Summer, and  towards  Noon  in  Win¬ 
ter  •,  and  how  to  make  different  Orifices  ;  for  in 
Summer  they  ought  to  be  fmaller,  and  greater  in 
Winter. 

To  perform  this  Operation,  the  Chirurgeon  muft 
take  his  Lancet ,  with  the  Thumb  and  the  Index,  rett¬ 
ing  the  other  three  Fingers  on  the  Arm  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient;  he  pufhes  the  Point  of  the  Lancet  into  the  Vef- 
fel,  and  raifes  'hat  Point  upwards,  to  make  the  Ori¬ 
fice  bigger.  If  there  was  a  Tendon,  which  is  known 
by  its  H  udnefs,  or  an  Artery,  diicover’d  by  its  Pul- 
fution,  off  the  Vein,  and  very  near  it,  the  Lancet  muft 
only  be  plung’d  deep  into  the  Vein  in  Cutting,  and 
be  drawn  upright,  without  making  a  Levee ,  or  Ri¬ 
ling  ;  oihcrwile  the  Artery  or  Tendon  would  be  cut 
with  the  Point.  If  the  Artery  or  Tendon  were  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  Vein,  the  Vein  fhould  be  prick’d 
a  little  underneath,  and  keeping  the  Lancet  inclin’d, 
and  advancing  it  a  very  little  forwards,  the  Point  will 
perfedl  the  Opening,  in  raifing  it.  If  the  Artery 
was  too  dole  to  the  Vein,  the  Wound  fhould  be 
made  higher  or  lower  than  ufual.  If  the  Vein  was 
fuperficial,  and  leaning  on  a  hard  Mufcle,  the  Lan¬ 
cet  muft  not  be  pufh’d  upright  into  the  Vein,  but 
muft  be  inclin’d,  and  take  the  Veffel  underneath; 
otherwife  the  Mufcle  and  its  Membrane  would  be 
prick’d,  which  would  caufe  a  violent  Pain,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  great  Inflammation.  Every  Body  knows  that 
this  Operation  is  to  be  perform’d  with  the  right  Hand 
on  the  right  Arm,  and  with  the  left  on  the  left  Arm. 

The  Operation  ended,  a  Bandage  is  made  on  the 
Part  with  a  Comprefs  apply’d  on  the  Orifice  ;  *tis 
kept  with  two  Fingers,  taking  the  Band  with  the  o- 
ther  Hand.  The  End  of  the  Band  is  held  with  the 
middle  Finger,  the  Index,  and  the  Thumb,  and  ap¬ 
ply’d  on  the  Comprefs  ;  fcveral  T ies  are  made  of  the 
longer  End  of  the  Band  in  the  Plit  of  the  Arm,  and 
revers’d  with  its  fliortcr  End  kept  between  the  three 
Fingers,  tying  both  Ends  of  the  Band  under  the 
Elbow. 

Bleeding  is  fubjeft  to  fcveral  Accidents,  fome 
greater,  fome  lefs.  Thofe  Accidents  are  the  Apoft • 
humcy  the  Thrombus,  Echymofis ,  Hypo  thy  mi  a.  Faint¬ 
ing^  and  Convulflou. 

The  Thrombus  is  a  fmall  Tumour  of  the  Blood 
which  happens  at  the  very  Place  where  the  Wound 
is  made,  in  Bleeding ,  occafion’d  by  the  Orifice  having 
been  made  coo  fmall,  or  greater  than  the  Capacity 
of  die  Veffel,  The  Thrombus  is  never  attended  with 


tween  _ 

Salt,  which  rel'olves 
Suppuration. 

One  of  the  moft 
happen  in  Bleedings 


any  dangerous  Confequences ;  and  can  be  cured  k 
only  placing  a  Comprefs  wetted  in  frefh  Water 
rwwn  the  Foldings  thereof  there  muft  *L 

the  Tumour,  and  hindenj 

dangerous  Accidents  whirl, 
is  the  pricking  of  an  *  Caii 
which  when  not  entirely  open’d,  caufes  the  An  •  ’ 
and  the  opening  caufes  the  Lofs  of  a  florid 
which  flows  in  abundance,  and  by  Sallies.  Tu  °°^ 
the  Sallies  of  the  Blood  in  coming  out,  are  n  ^ 
ways  certain  Signs  that  an  Artery  has  been 
becaufe  it  might  happen,  that  the  Bafilica 
found  leaning  direcftly  on  the  Artery ,  whofc  pJ* 
tion  will  make  the  Blood  of  the  Bafilica  come  ou  t 
Sallies ;  therefore  thefe  three  Circumftances 
join’d,  to  be  certain  that  the  Blood  flows  from  an  J 
tery,  of  a  florid  Colour ,  Abundance ,  and  Sally  * 

To  avoid  pricking  the  Artery ,  in  BkedL  m 
Pupil  muft  know,  that  the  Artery  is  placed  fn  ? 
Arm  under  the  Bafilica ,  and  that  he  muft  feel  it  b- 
fore  he  makes  the  Ligature,  and  obferve  well  jp 
be  profound,  or  fuperficial ;  for  if  it  be  fupetfJ1 
it  may  be  eafily  avoided,  by  pricking  the  Vein  fa, ’ 
or  lower  ;  but  however,  when  by  Misfortune 
prudence,  or  Ignorance,  an  Artery  has  been  open’d* 
if  it  be  well  open’d,  the  Blood  muft  be  let  toflow* 
till  the  Perfon  falls  into  a  Syncope^  or  fainesawav" 
and  through  that  Means  ’tis  eafier  to  ftop  the  Blood 
afterwards ;  which  will  be  done  by  making  a  p0D(i 
Bandage  with  feveral  Comprefles,  putting  in  the  firft 
a  Counter,  or  a  Half- penny,  tho*  a  Piece  of  chewed 

Paper  is  beft,  with  graduated  Comprefles  over  it 

It  may  be  afk’d  in  this  Place,  if  the  opening  of 
an  Artery  by  Accident,  be  attended  with  fuch  dan- 
gerous  Confequences,  why  the  Arteries  of  the  Tem¬ 
ples  are  open’d  to  eafe  the  violent  Pains  of  the  Head? 
I’ll  anfwer,  that  in  that  Place  the  Arteries  bein*> fitu- 
ated  on  the  Bones  which  prefs  them  behind,°tlieir 
.  Re-union  is  thereby  render’d  eafier. 

Ic  alfo  fometimes  happens,  that  the  Tendon,  or 
rather  its  Aponeurofis ,  is  touch’d  in  Bleeding,  which 
is  known,  when  in  opening  the  Mediana ,  theft/- 
rurgeon  has  found  fome  Refiftance  at  the  End  of  his 
Lancet,  the  Patient  has  felt  a  violent  Pain,  the  Blood 
flows  in  abundance,  and  the  Arm  is  feen  to  fivdl, 
The  Remedy  to  this  Accident,  is,  to  place  on  the 
VeflcI  a  Comprefs  dipp’d  in  Oxycrat ,  to  make  a  proper 
Bandage,  and  keep  the  Arm  in  a  Scarf.  If  the  In¬ 
flammation  which  happens,  was  follow’d  with  Sup¬ 
puration,  it  muft  be  entertain’d  by  a  fmall  Tent.  If 
the  Suppuration  was  great,  the  Wound  muftbedila* 
ted,  and  the  BaJfam  of  Arceus ,  with  a  good  Digs* 
ftive,  or  Oil  of  Eggs  with  Brandy,  mud  be  ufed, 
Placing  over  it  a  PJaifter  of  Cera  turn,  making  an 
Embrocation  on  the  Arm,  with  Oil  of  ILfes,  and 
dipping  Comprefles  in  Oxycrat  to  cover  the  whole. 

Note ,  That  there  is  no  fear  of  wounding  the  Nerves 
in  Bleeding ,  becaufe  they  ape  too  deeply  fltuated 
to  be  touch’d.  That  in  the  Bleeding  of  the 
Foot,  there  are  very  few  or  no  Accidents  to  be 
fear’d,  becaufe  the  Veins  of  the  Mufcles  are  ao 
company’d  with  no  Arteries,  nor  Tendon?. 
Therefore  ’tis  faid  that  the  Arm  muft  be  given 
to  a  Matter  Chirurgeon ,  and  the  Foot  can  he 

given  to  a  Prentice. 

An  Idea  of  the  Efleifla  of  Phlebotomy ,  or 
with  the  Reafon  of  its  Ule,  may  be  conceiv’d  by 
what  follows.  It  is  evident,  the  Blond  thrown  out 
of  the  Heart,  while  ic  ftrikes  upon  the  antecedent 
Blood,  and  drives  forwards,  transfers  to  it  Part  0 
its  own  Motion,  and  is  therefore  fo  much  retarded 
in  its  own  Motion.  Hence  if  the  Blood  be  drawn 
out  of  the  Bafilica  Vein  of  the  Right  Arm,  the  hu> 
ceecling  Blood,  or  that  carry M  by  the  axillary  Ar* 
tcry,  or  right  Subclavian,  will  be  lefs  hinder’d  in  it* 
Motion,  than  ic  was  before  that  Vein  was  open'd  > 
for  Part  of  the  Blood  being  taken  away  by  the  open# 
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*  a  F  that  Vein,  there  remains  behind  a  lefler  Quan- 
,n*  °a  the  Axillary  Vein,  or  lefs  is  contain’d  between 
further  Extremity  of  the  Axillary  Artery  and  the 
Hart  chan  was  before ;  therefore  the  Blood  being 
| /  out  by  the  Vein,  the  Remainder  in  the  Artery 

•]1  be  lefs  impeded  in  its  Motion  than  before. 

Hence  the  Blood  of  that  Artery,  which  communi- 
»  with  the  Vein  that  is  open’d,  will  flow  with 

the  greater  Velocity  after  the  Aperture  is  made  than 
before.  Confequently  while  the  Blood  is  flowing  out 
of  the  Vein  in  the  Arm,  that  thrown  out  of  the 
Heart  into  the  Aorta ,  will  find  lefs  Refiftance  in  the 
afcending  Trunk  than  in  the  defending-,  and  will 
therefore5 flow  fafter  in  the  afcending  than  in  the  de¬ 
fending  Trunk:  And  thence  too  it  will  find  lefs 
Refiftance  in  the  right  Subclavian  Artery  than  in 

the  left. 

Laftly,  It  hence  appears,  that  the  Blood  being  let 
out  of  a  Vein  in  the  right  Arm,  the  remaining  Blood 
in  the  right  Axillary  Artery  runs  with  a  greater  Velo¬ 
city  into  the  Artery  of  that  Arm  which  is  contiguous 
to  it,  than  thro’  the  Thoracick  Artery,  or  the  right 
Scapulary ,  which  is  Jikewife  contiguous  to  it;  be¬ 
caufe  when  the  Blood  is  not  fuppos’d  to  be  drawn  out 
fronfany  Vein  correfponding  to  the  Thoracick  Artery, 
or  into  which  this  difeharges  icfelf,  there  is  propor- 
tionabiy  a  greater  Impediment  to  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Thoracick  Artery,  than  in  that  of  the 
Arm.  But  becaufe  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood  in  the 
Subclavian  Artery,  or  the  right  Axillary,  is  greater 
than  the  left ;  the  Velocity  in  the  right  Thoracick, 
xv ill  a Ifo  be  greater  than  in  the  left  Thoracick  Arte¬ 
ry.  Hence  it  is  manifefl,  that  the  Blood  being  let 
out  of  a  Vein  in  the  right  Arm,  the  greatefl:  Velo¬ 
city  of  the  remaining  Blood  will  be  in  the  Artery  of 
that  Arm,  becaufe  it  immediately  empties  its  Blood 
into  the  Vein  that  is  open’d ;  and  the  next  greatefl: 
Velocity  will  be  in  the  Thoracick  Artery,  or  Scapu- 
Jary  of  the  fame  Side,  going  out  from  the  Axillary 
Artery.  But  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood,  will  be  far 
lefs  in  the  Brachial,  Axillary,  and  Thoracick  Ar¬ 
tery,  on  the  left  and  oppofire  Side  ;  and  lcaft  of  all 
in  the  Arteries  arifing  from  the  defeending  Trunk  of 
the  Aorta, 

On  this  View  it  may  be  eafily  conje&ur’d,  what  is 
to  be  done  in  the  feveral  Circumftances  of  Blood- let- 
For  Inftance,  if  we  would  prevent  the  Increafe 
of  any  Humour  from  the  Blood  ftagnating  in  the  left 
Leg,  or  bring  it  about,  that  as  little  Blood  as  poffi- 
ble,  fiiould  flow  from  that  Leg  in  any  given  Space 
of  Time ;  Firft,  Blood  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Arm, 
or  Leg  of  the  right  Side,  becaufe  this  is  truly  making 
what’s  call’d  a  Revulfm,  Again,  if  Blood  be  drawn 
away,  on  the  fame  Side,  and  from  fome  Vein  that 
receives  the  Blood  from  a  Branch  of  that  Trunk  which 
tranfmits  it  to  the  fwel led  Part ;  it  will  occafron  a 
grater  Derivation  of  Blood  to  that  Limb.  As  to 
wiut  relates  to  the  whole  Habit,  in  all  Lentors,  and 
Wcidities,  if  there  be  a  clue  Strength  and  Elaflicity 
remaining  in  the  Solids,  Phlebotomy  will  make  the 
remaining  Blood  circulate  the  fafter,  and  become 
thinner  and  warmer  $  but  in  a  Plethora ,  from  a  De- 
Lu)cb>  and  too  large  Quantity  of  fpirituous  Nourifh- 

nic,u»  or  ftom  a  Diminution  of  Pcrfpiration,  while 
the  Blood  yet  retains  its  natural  Fluxility,  Phlebotomy 

,  I  the  remaining  Mafs  circulate  flower,  and 
bjcomc  cooler. 

In  the  former  Cafe,  a  Diminution  of  the  Refift- 
pCC  *n  the  Blood -Veflels,  will  increafe  the  contraiftilc 
^wers  oi  thofe  VeiTels,  and  make  them  beat  fafter, 
i  circulate  their  Contents  with  greater  Velocity  •, 

)Ut  m  the  latter  Cafe  a  Diminution  of  the  Quantity 
0  a  fpirituous  Blood  will  IcfTcn  the  Quantity  of  Spi- 

kcieled  in  the  Brain  ;  the  Confequcnces  of  which 
V|(  p,  lhat  the  Heart  and  Arteries  will  not  con¬ 
i'1^  lo  often,  nor  fo  ftrongly  a9  before  ;  and  there- 
ore  the  Blood  will  move  (lower,  and  become  cooler, 
ntl  on  thefe  Things  depends  the  whole  Dodlrine  of 

n 

com  thde  eafy  Operations,  which  can  be  made 


with  the  light  Inftruments  we  carry  in  our  Pockets, 

we’ll  pafs  to  the  moft  difficult  ones,  and  which  want 

a  greater  Apparatus  of  Inftruments  :  And  firft  by 

thofe  made  on  the  Head  and  Face,  defeending  to  the 

Bread,  from  thence  to  the  Abdomen ,  and  ending  at  the 
Legs  and  Feet. 

The  firft  Operation  made  on  the  Head,  and  the 

moft  confiderableone,  is,  that  of  Trepan  ino,  to 

relieve  Cut?,  Contuflons,  Caries’s,  and  Fraftures  in  the 

Skull,  by  Means  of  an  Inftrument  call’d  the  Trepanum* 
or  Trepan. 


Note,  that-the  trepan  is  an  Inftrument  made  in 
Form  of  a  Cerebellum ,  or  ftnall  Wimble,  only 
the  Handle  indented  fomewhat  in  Manner  of  a 
round  Saw,  haying  a  broad  Circle  over  its  Point, 
to  prevent  it,  in  the  Operation,  from  penetrating 
thro’  the  Membranes  that  inveft  the  Brain,  k 
has  ufually  a  fharp  Nail  in  the  Middle  of  its 
Circumference,  ferving  to  keep  it  firm  and 
fteady  during  the  Operation.  It  fhould  aJfo  have 
a  kind  of  Cope  to  rife  and  fall  as  Occafion  re¬ 
quires,  that  it  may  not  go  deeper  in  the  Bone 
than  is  neceflary.  There  are  alfo  two-pointed 
Trepans ,  other  triangular,  quadrangular,  and 
hexagonal ,  for  the  Cure  of  a  Caries  of  the 

Bones.  Alfo  perforative  Trepans ,  and  exfolia¬ 
tive  ones. 

Tho’  we  be  thus  provided  with  a  Trepan,  we  muft 
obferve,  before  we  fall  to  work,  i.  That  there  is  no 
Trepaning  on  the  fupercilious  Sinm’s,  becaufe  of  their 
Cavity,  nor  on  the  Sutures,  becaufe  of  the  Veflels  which 
pafs  there ;  nor  on  the  temporal  Bones,  without  an 
urging  Neceffity,  efpecially  on  that  Part  which  joins 
with  the  Parietal,  becaufe  the  Extremity  of  that 
Hone  would  part,  being  only  apply’d  on  the  Parietal  * 
nor  on  the  Middle  of  the  Coronal,  and  Occipital, 
became  of  an  interior  Eminence  to  which  ihe  Dura 
Mater  adheres ;  nor  on  the  lateral  Sinus' i  which  are 
fituated  on  the  Side  of  the  Occipital.  2.  That  if  the 
I’racture  be  very  narrow,  the  Trepan  may  be  apply’d 
upon  it ;  but  it  is  better  to  trepan  on  the  Side  of  the 
fracture,  on  the  inferior  Part;  that  the  Trrtan  is 
never  appiy’d  on  HollownefTes  ;  and  that  if  me  Bones 

part,  there  ought  to  be  no  other  Trepaninr  than  to.raife 
them  with  the  Elcvatory. 

Thefe  being  carefully  obferv’d,  we’ll  begin  the 
Operation,  by  Having  the  Flairs  5  and  then  we’ll 
make  an  Incifion  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  if  the  Wound 
be  far  from  the  Sutures,  and  there  be  no  Mufcles 
to  cut ;  in  Form  of  a  T,  or  of  a  q ,  if  made  near 
the  Sutures,  the  Foot  of  the  q,  or  T,  being  made 
parallel  to  the  Sutures,  and  the  Top  of  the  latter  de¬ 
fending  towards  the  Temples.  It  is  alfo  made  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Forehead.  If  it  fuffices  to  make 
a  longitudinal  Inoifion  in  the  Forehead,  the  Wrinkles 
muft^  be  follow’d,  fince  the  Seam  will  be  lefs  de¬ 
form’d  j  but  the  Incifion  is  never  made  there  in  form 
of  a  Crofs,  neither  are  the  Lips  of  the  Part  cut. 
If  the  Incifion  be  made  on  the  Cratophites  Mufcle, 
or  on  the  hind  Part  of  the  Head,  it  muft  be  in  Form 
of  an  V,  whofe  Point  will  meet  with  the  Bottom  of 
the  Mufclcs  ;  it  is  ftill  better  to  make  a  longitudinal 
Incifion  on  that  Part,  becaufe  there  are  lefs  F'ibres 
cut.  The  Incifion  muft  always  begin  at  the  inferior 
Parr,  to  hinder  the  Blood  from  being  rroublefome. 
It  muft  be  made  with  a  Btftoury ,  boldly,  if  there 
be  no  Depth  or  Hollownefs  ;  and  if  there  is,  it  muft 
not  be  too  much  lean* cl  upon.  The  Incifion  made, 
the  Lips  are  to  be  feparared  from  the  Craniumy  with 
the  Fingers,  or  fome  other  proper  Inftrument.  If 
there  be  no  urging  Nccefllty  to  apply  the  Trepan ,  it 
may  be  deferr’d  to  the  next  Day,  filling  up  the 
Wound  with  Lint  cover’d  with  a  Plaifter,  a  Com- 
prefs,  and  the  great  Cover- chiefs  which  we’ll  teach 
how  it  is  to  be  made,  after  the  Operation,  which 
muft  be  continu’d  with  the  Perforative,  to  make  a 
fmall  Hole,  in  order  to  keep  fteady  the  Pyramid 
which  is  in  the  Corona ,  alter  which  the  Corona  is 

-  apply’d  > 
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apply’d ;  then  holding  the  Inftrument  faft  with  the 
left  Hand,  it  niuft  be  turn’d  with  the  right  pretty 
quick  at  firft.  ’  When  the  Corona  has  made  its  Way, 
’tis  rais’d,  to  take  off  the  Pyramid,  left  that  Point 
fhould  prick  the  Dura  mater .  The  Corona  is  rais’d 
from  Time  to  Time  to  brufh  away  the  Duft,  or 
Chips,  that  proceed  from  the  Perforation,  and  then 
be^inV-new,  When  the  Blood  appears,  the  Opera¬ 
tor0  muft  go  foftly,  that  the  firft  Table  oF  the  Piece 
of  Bone  which  is  to  be  rais’d  may  not  part  from  the 
fecond.  When  he  approaches  the  Dura  mater,  he 
muft  cro  foftly,  and  probe  with  the  End  of  a  Feather 
round°  the  Bone,  to  fee  if  he  be  in  the  Cranium . 
The  Trepan  muft  be  often  rais’d,  to  clean  it,  to  hin¬ 
der  it  from  heating,  and  to  probe  the  Hole  5  every 
Time  it  is  rais’d,  the  Hole  muft  be  prob’d  with  a  Pen 
Feather,  to  fee  if  the  Bone  be  cut  even ;  and  if  not 
cut  even,  the  Operator  muft  lean  heavier  on  that  Side 
’cis  lead  cut.  When  the  Bone  begins  to  wag,  it  muft 
be  lifted  up  with  the  Myrtle-leaf,  or  taken  out  with  a 
Pair  of  Cbirurgeon's  Pincers,  or  Forceps.  When  the 
Piece  is  took  out,  all  the  Inequalities  left  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Hole  muft  be  cut  with  the  lenticular 
Knife-,  if  there  be  Depths,  they  muft  be  rais’d  with 
the  Elevatory.  The  Dura  mater  ought  to  be  prefs’d 
little  wirh  the  Lennculary,  to  facilitate  the  Evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  Blood/,  the  Patient  is  made  to  lean  his 
Head,  to  fhut  his  Nofe  and  Mouth,  and  to  flop  his 
Breath,  to  make  the  Matter  run  out  •,  and  the  Dura 
mater  is  wip’d  with  falfe  Tents.  If  Pus  was  perceiv’d 
under  it,  it  fhould  be  open’d  with  a  thruft  into 

the  falfe  Tent,  to  deal  it  from  the  Sight  of  the  Af- 
fiftants.  A  fmall  Piece  of  linnen  Cloth  dipp’d  in 
fome  Medicament,  is  put  between  the  Dura  mater  and 
the  Cranium ;  which  Piece  of  Linnen  is  ty’d  to  a 
Thread,  to  be  taken  out  when  ’tis  wanted.  The  Hole 
is  fill’d  up  with  Lint  dipp’d  into  fome  proper  Medi¬ 
caments  the  Wound  is  garnilh’d  with  Lint,  a  Piai- 
fter,  and  the  Cover- chief. 

The  Operator  muft  go  flower  in  trepaning  Chil¬ 
dren,  than  when  he  trepans  Adults,  becaule  their 
Bones  are  tenderer.  On  this  Occafion,  fpirituous,  not 
oily  Medicaments,  are  to  be  us’d  5  the  Exfoliation 
happens  fometimes  fooner,  fome  times  later. 

The  Callus  clofes  ordinarily  the  Aperture  of  the 
Cranium  in  forty  or  fifty  Days,  if  no  Accidents  hap¬ 
pen*  In  the  great  Fradtures,  where  the  Bones  have  no 
.  Connexion  together,  they  are  carried  off. 

This  Operation  ended,  the  Hole  fill’d  up,  and 
the  Wound  cover’d,  the  Bandage ,  which  muft  be 
apply’d  over  the  whole,  is  the  grand  Cover- chiefs 
made  of  a  great  Napkin  folded  in  two,  but  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  the  Side  which  couches  the  Head  fhould 
be  four  Fingers  longer  than  that  which  does  not  touch 
it ;  *iis  apply’d  on  the  Head  by  the  Middle,  a  Ser¬ 
vant  keeping  on  the  Apparatus  with  his  Hand.  The 
luperior  Ends  of  the  Napkin  muft  be  kept  under  the 
Chin*,  the  Operator  takes  tlie  inferior  Ends,  and 
draws  them  by  the  Sides,  fo  that  the  four  Fingers  of 
the  Napkin,  which  are  greater,  be  rais’d  on  the  Fore¬ 
head  ;  the  two  Ends  of  the  Napkin  behind  the  Head 
are  to  be  crofs’d,  and  pinn’d  where  they  end,  avoid¬ 
ing  making  any  Pleats,  which  would  hurt  the  Patient. 
The  Ends  of  the  Napkin  which  fall  on  the  Shoul¬ 
ders,  are  rais’d  upon  the  Head,  on  that  Side  near  the 
fmall  Angle  of  the  Eyes  ;•  the  two  Ends  kept  under 
the  Chin,  are  pinn’d  there,  or  ty’d. 

The  Operation  of  the  Hv droceph alus,  is  made 
to  evacuate  the  Waters  of  the  Head.  If  the  Waters 
be  under  the  Skin,  a  pretty  large  Aperture  muft  be 
made  to  it  with  \\  Lancet,  leaving  a  Cannula  in  the 
Aperture,  to  let  the  Waters  ooze  thro*  it.  In  this 
Malady  Cauteries  and  Scarifications  may  be  of  fome 
Service.  If  the  Waters  are  between  the  Brain  and 
the  Dura  mater ,  it  may  be  pierc’d  with  a  Lancet ,  af- 
'  ter  Trepaning. 

From  the  Cranium  we'll  defeend  to  the  Eyes,  and 
make  the  Operation  of  the  Fiji nl a  lachryvialis ,  and 
the  Ablation  of  the  CatarabE 


The  Operation  of  the  Fijiula  lachrymal  is  is  ma , 
when  there  is  a  fiftulous  Ulcer  at  the  great  Angled 

the  Eye,  at  the  Place  of  the  Glandula  lachrymals  1 
ufually  begins  with  an  Abfcefs  call’d  Anchilops,  whj/ 
in  Time  produces  an  Ulcer  call’d  Aigilops ,  which  ' 
terwards  degenerates  into  a  Fijiula .  When  nr 
with  the  Finger,  it  yields  a  {linking  Matter,  not 
like  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  ;  and  the  corrofive  Hum^' 

finding,  or  making  itfeif  a  Paffage,  there  enfue^ 
perpetual  oozing.  Sometimes  the  Os  Etbmoidts'Jl 
is  corroded,  and  render’d  carious  by  it  •  jn  w^c  f 
Condition  it  is  fuppos’d  to  be  only  curable  by 
tual  Cautery  \  fometimes  it  becomes  cancerous  ^ 
then  Riverius  diredts  all  Medicines  to  be  laid  afide 
For  the  Operation  of  the  Fijiula  lachrymal is  \ 
Patient  is. puc  in  a  commodious  Situation,  bis fou  ^ 
Eye  is  cover’d,  to  hinder  him  from  feeing  the  Inft 
ments  ;  the  bad  Eye  muft  be  kept  fteady  with  aSpoo^ 
an  Incifion,  in  Form  of  a  Half  Moon,  is  made  onth* 
Tumour  with  a  Lancet ,  avoiding  cutting  the  Eye-jj/ 
or  the  fmall  Cartilage  which  ferves  as  a  Polly  t0  ^ 
great  Obliquus  5  and  if  the  Bone  was  carious,  a  fmall 
aflual  Cautery  fhould  be  thruft  into  it;  for  this  a 
fmall  Funnel  is  made  Ufe  of,  thro’  which  is  jnt[0. 
duc’d  the  Cautery  on  the  Bone.  The  Operator  could 
forbear  piercing  the  Oj  becaufe  it  exfoliates  en- 
tirely,by  reafon  of  its  Thinnefs  $  therefore  the  Hole  is 
made  without  piercing. 

The  Apparatus  and  Bandage  of  this  Operation  i$ 
made  by  filling  up  the  Wound  with  fmall  dry  Tents* 
of  Lint  cover’d  likewife  with  Lint,  a  Plaifler  over  it 
and  a  Comprefs  over  the  PJaifter.  The  Bandage  i 
made  with  a  Handkerchief  folded  triangular,  whofe 
Ends  are  ty’d  behind  the  Head.  If  the  Flefh  grows 
too  much,  it  muft  be  con  fum’d  with  the  infernal 
Scone  and  if  it  be  neceffary  to  dilate  the  Wound  to 
facilitate  the  Exfoliation,  fmall  Pieces  of  Spunge, pre¬ 
par’d  with  Wax,  muft  be  thruft  into  it;  afterwards 
the  Callcfities  muft  be  confum’d  with  Caujlich mix’d 
with  oily  Remedies,  to  weaken  the  Adion,  taking 
Care  that  they  fhould  not  incommode  the  Eye.  If 
the  Bone  was  carious,  Euphorbium  muft  be  apply’d 
to  it,  or  fmall  Tents  of  Lint  dipp’d  in  Tinflureof 
Myrrh  and  Aloes.  The  Ulcer  muft  be  treated  after¬ 
wards  as  all  other  Ulcers. 

Note,  That  fome  perforate  the  Os  Naft,  to  give 
Room  for  the  Matter  to  be  evacuated  that  Way. 
A  French  Chirurgeon ,  nam’d  Anely  has  found  out 
a  new  Way,  viz.  by  putting  a  Probe  and  Sy¬ 
ringe,  of  an  inconceivable  Finenefs,  thro’  the 
Fun 51  a  lachrymalia,  into  the  Sacculus  lacbrymlis • 

The  Cataract  is  a  Suffufion  of  Sight  arifing 
From  a  little  Film,  or  Pellicle,  which  fwimming  in 
the  aqueous  Humour  of  the  Eye,  and  getting  before 
the  Pupil,  intercepts  the  Rays  of  Light.  Th tCata- 

raR  is  fuppos’d  to  be  form’d  by  a  Condenfation  of 
the  more  vifeous  Parts  of  the  aqueous  Humour,  be¬ 
tween  the  Uvea  and  the  C.  yftalline  itfeif ;  which  is 
only  an  Affemblage  of  feveral  little  Pellicles  laid  over 
one  another. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Cataratis ,  the  gmhm^ 
fpurious  ;  the  firft  owing  to  a  Humour  amafsM  in  the 
Eye,  coagulated  and  fix’d  therein,  and  deftroying^ 
Ufe ;  the  latter  arifes  from  Fumes,  or  Va|M'r?> 
thrown  upon  the  Eye  by  fome  Accident;  as  in  a  fe¬ 
ver,  & c.  The  genuine  CataraR  has  feveral  P2&reoS> 
and  feveral  Names  ;  at  firft  the  Patient  fees,  as  it  were, 
Clouds,  Moats,  Flies,  &V.  diffus'd  over  the  Objects 
in  View  ;  thus  far  the  CataraR  is  call'd  inuigW(lYh 
there  being  nothing  yet  appearing  to  theEyeof  ano¬ 
ther  Pcrfon.  As  the  Sufiufion  incr cafes,  the  l  up1 
begins  to  appear  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  fometime 
like  the  Air  full  of  Clouds,  and  then  the  Calami  1 
call'd  Water,  or  Water-Fall.  When  the  Evil  is iir 

riv'd  at  its  Heighr,  and  the  Matter  fufficie nt I y  co-i 
gulated,  the  Patient  iofes  all  Sight ;  the  Pupil  eta  c 
to  be  tranfparcnt,  but  becomes  white,  or  brawny 
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other  Colour,  which  laft  is  properly  what  we 
denominate  a  CataraR .  The  yellow,  black,  or  Lead- 
°  lour  CataraRs,  are  not  to  be  couch’d,  fince  they  are 
C°  hi'ncr  elfe  but  what’s  commonly  call’d  Glaucoma, 
n0t  Crydalline  of  the  Eye  fo  much  indurated, 'or 
*  'dated,  that  the  Light  can’t  pafs  thro*  it,  to  make  its 
y1  nre/fion  on  the  Retina.  The  Operation  is  made  to 
blue  <*reen,  Pearl  colour,  &c.  CataraRs .  To  know 
'f  the  CataraR  be  in  a  Condition  to  be  couch’d,  the 
Patient  is  order’d  to  rub  his  Eye  ;  if  the  CataraR  re¬ 
mains  immoveable,  it  mult  be  couch’d  ;  but  if  it 
changes  Place,  the  Operation  mud  be  deferi’d  till  it 
lias  grown  folid.  The  Spring  and  Autumn  are  the 
moft  proper  Seafons  for  this  Operation,  which  mud 
be  effected  in  the  following  Manner  : 

The  Patient  is  made  to  fit  down,  the  Eyes  turn’d 
towards  the  Light  *,  after  the  found  Eye  (ball  have  been 
cover’d,  the  Chirurgeon  mud  fit  on  a  Seat  higher  than 
that  of  the  Patient,  a  Servant  mud  hold  the  Patient’s 
Head,  who  mud  be  order’d  to  turn  the  Eye  towards 
the  Nofe ;  the  Globe  of  the  Eye  mud  be  kept  deddy, 
with  the  Speculum  oculi ,  which  is  a  fmall  Machine  in 
Form  of  a  Spoon,  pierc’d  in  the  Middle;  thro* 
which  the  Eye  is  made  to  pafs.  The  Chirurgeon  takes 
a  round,  or  flat  Aeel  Needle,  which  he  judges  bed  *, 
with  which  he  pierces  the  Adnata ,  by  the'  Edge  of 
the  Cornea ,  on  the  Side  of  the  little  Canthus ,  or  final l 
Angle  of  the  Eye,  pulhing  boldly  his  Needle  till  he 
comes  to  the  Middle  of  the  Qatar aR.  He  puJhes  the 
Cat&ri iff  upwards,  to  loofen  it,  and  then  downwards, 
keeping  it  fometimes,  with  the  Point  of  his  Needle, 
beneath  the  Pupil ;  if  it  re  af'cends  after  he  has  quit¬ 
ted  his  Hold,  it  mud  be  brought  down  again.  The 
Operation  is  ended,  when  the  CataraR  remains  where 
he  has  lodg’d  it,  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye.  In  pul- 
Jingour  the  Needle,  he  mud  clofe  the  Eye- lids,  and 
prefs  them  a  little  upon  the  Eye. 

The  Apparatus  and  Bandage  of  this  Operation  is  to 
clofe  both  the  Eyes  of  the  Patient,  and  put  a  Band 
over  them.  He  mud  keep  his  Bed  for  feven  or  eight 
Days,  and  fome  Defen  five  is  put  upon  the  Eye,  to  hin¬ 
der  the  Inflammation. 

This  is  the  ordinary  Theory  and  PraCtice  of  the  Ca- 
tarafl,  which  fome  modern  Phyftcians  and  Cbirurgcons, 
as  Heifler ,  BriJJeau ,  Maitre  Jan ,  &c.  oppofe,  and 
fubftitute  a  new  one  in  its  Place.  This  Opinion  is, 
that  inftead  of  couching,  or  lying  a  little  Membrane, 
or  Pellicle,  it  is  the  Crydalline  itlelf  that  is  thus 
couch’d,  and  lodg’d  in  the  Bottom  of  the  vitreous 
Humour.  This  they  fuppofe  to  have  been  condens’d, 
and  to  have. loft:  icsTranfparency  ;  whence,  indead  of 
being  an  Indrumencof  Vifion,  it  proves  an  Obdacle 
to  it,  by  fhutting  out  the  Rays  from  the  Retina. 
This  Alteration  of  its  Tranfparency,  is  accompany’d 
with  a  Change  of  Colour;  it  fometimes  becomes 
greenifli,  and  on  this  Account  is  call’d,  by  the  Greeks , 
Glaucoma.  The  Glaucoma  and  CataraR ,  therefore,  in 
their  Opinion,  are  the  fame  Thing  ;  tho’  in  the  other 
Hypothelis  they  are  very  different ;  the  fird  being  re¬ 
puted  incurable,  but  not  the  latter. 

The  chief  Reafon  urg’d  in  Behalf  of  this  latter 
Hypothcfls,in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  where 
it  was  propos’d,  is,  that  after  the  Operation  of  Couch¬ 
ing,  the  Perfon  can’t  fee  without  a  convex  Lens.  Now 
if  no  moie  were  done  than  the  taking  away  a  Pellicle 
trom  before  the  Cry  Hall  ine,  it  would  be  in  the  fame 
Condition  as  before,  and  would  make  the  fame  Re¬ 
fractions  \  nor  would  any  Lens  be  neccfiary  ;  where- 
as>  htppofing  the  Crydalline  couch’d,  it  is  evident 
die  Lens  will  be  requir'd  to  fupply  its  Place.  To 
Elicit  it  is  anfwer’d,  that  there  have  been  In  dances 
°f  Perfons  who  have  feen,  after  Couching,  without 
any  Ecus ;  at  lead  it  is  granted,  that  immediately  af- 
ter  the  Operation  fcveral  Perfons  have  feen  very  di- 
fiindlly  •  and  tho*  Lens’s  foon  become  neccfiary,  yet 
die  fird  Moment  wherein  they  faw  without,  fee  ms  to 
be  a  Proof  that  the  Crydalline  was  not  couch’d. 

M.  De  la  Hire,  in  Confirmation  of  the  antient  Sy- 
afiigna  this  Reafon  for  the  Neccffity  of  a  Lens 
Wer  the  Operation,  viz .  that  the  Vice  which  pro¬ 


duc’d  the  CataraR  is  ft  ill  fubfiding  in  the  aqueous 
Humour  a  which  being  too  thick  and  muddy.  Jets  too 
few  Rays  pafs :  A  Failing  to  be  repair’d  by  a  Lens, 
vvhich  throws  a  greater  Quantity  of  Rays  on  the  Re¬ 
tina.  He  adds  fome  Experiments  made  on  the  Eyes 
of  an  Ox  5  the  Rcfulc  of  which  was,  that  the  Crydal¬ 
line  could  never  be  laid  perfectly  in  the  Bottom  of 
the  Eye,  but  there  ftill  duck  up,  fo  as  to  dop  up  Part 
of  the  Pafiage  of  the  Rays  ;  partly  on  Account  of  its 
Bulk,  and  partly  on  thac  of  its  being  fudain’d  by  the 
vitreous  and  aqueous  Humours.  He  adds,  thac  in 
the  Operation  of  Couching,  the  Needle  is  apt  to  fcratch 
the  interior  Surface  of  the  Crydalline,  and  open  the 
Membrane,  wherein  it  is  enveloped  ;  the  Confequence 
of  which  will  be  Wrinkles,  which  will  render  the  Re¬ 
fractions  irregular,  and  change  the  Direction  of  the 
Rays  which  fhould  all  meet  in  the  fame  Point ;  fo  as 
to  fpoil  the  Reprefentation  of  ObjeCts.  •  Ladly,  it  is 
infilled,  that  if  the  Crydalline  be  couch’d,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  would  not  fee  at  all,  for  want  of  the  neccfiary 
RefraCtions. 

M,  Antoine ,  on  the  other  hand  relates,  that  upon 
opening  a  Perfon  whom  he  had  couch’d  oh  both 
Eyes,  he  found  the  two  Crydallines  actually  couch’d, 
and  lodg’d  at  the  Bottom,  between  the  vitreous  Hu¬ 
mour,  and  the  Uvea,  where  they  were  left  by  the 
Needle;  and  yet  the  Perfon  faw  without  either; 
which  fhews,  both  that  the  Operation  of  Couching 
the  Crydalline  is  practicable,  and  that  Vifion  may 
be  perform’d  without  it;  in  effeCt  the  vitreous  and 
aqueous  Humour,  upon  removing  the  Crydalline, 
may  be  fuppos’d  to  run  into  the  Cavity,  to  afiume 
the  Figure  of  its  Mould,  and  perform  the  RefraCtions 
and  Offices  of  the  Crydalline  ;  it  being  found  by  Ex¬ 
periment,  that  the  RefraCtion  is  the  fame  in  both 
Humours, 

To  fhew,  however,  that  there  are  CataraRs  di- 
dinCt  from  Glaucomas,  M.  Littre  produc'd  before  the 
Society,  an  Eye  of  a  Man  blind  twenty -two  Years, 
wherein  was  a  didinCt  CataraR ,  or  Pellicle,  which 
clos’d  the  Aperture  of  the  Pupil. 

There  are  other  Operations  made  on  the  -  Eyes, 
befides  thofe  of  Fiftula  Lachrymalis ,  and  the  Ablation 
of  the  CataraR ,  viz.  1.  There  is,  fometimes,  Pus 
under  the  Cornea  ;  to  extract  which  the  Eye  is  kept 
deady  by  means  of  the  Speculum  Oculi ;  a  fmall  In* 
cifion  is  made  with  a  fine  Lancet,  and  the  Eye  a  lit¬ 
tle  prefs’d,  to  procure  the  Evacuation  of  the  Pus.  If 
it  was  too  thick  it  mud  be  extraded,  by  fucking  it 
fofdy  thro*  a  fmall  Pipe,  in  the  Middle  thereof  there 
mud  be  a  fmall  Phial,  into  which  the  Pus  falls,  while 
fuck’d.  2.  A  fmall  Tumour  grows  often  in  the  Eye. 
Thac  Tumour  mud  be  ty'd  by  the  Root  with  a  run¬ 
ning  Knot,  to  tye  the  Tumour  fader,  from  time  to 
time,  to  make  the  Tumour  fall.  If  the  Tumour  was 
on  the  Hole  of  the  Pupil,  this  Operation  mud  not 
be  attempted,  becaufe  it  would  hinder  the  Pafiage  of 
the  Light.  3.  Sometimes  there  is  a  pretty  hard  Mem¬ 
brane,  called  Unguis,  formed  at  the  great  Canthus , 
or  Angle  of  the  Eye.  If  that  Tumour  was  not  adhe¬ 
rent  to  the  great  Angle,  it  fhould  be  cut  at  its  Root, 
by  tying  it;  this  is  performed  with  a  blunt  Needle, 
with  a  Thread  which  rnuft  be  run  under  the  Mem¬ 
brane,  and  then  tied.  4.  If  the  Eye  lids  were  glued 
together,  the  Operator  mud  take  a  bow'd  Needle, 
blunted  and  threaded,  which  he  mult  run  under  the 
Eye -I ids,  drawing  afterwards  the  Ends  of  the  Thread  to 
raife  the  Eye-lids ;  and  then  they  are  to  be  fie  pa  rated 
with  a  Lancet.  5.  If  the  Cils  or  Hairs  prick  the  Eye, 
they  mud  be  pull’d  ouconc  by  one,  with u  Pair  of  Pin¬ 
chers.  6.  If  there  were  fmall,  hard,  and  tranfparenc 
Tumours  on  the  Eye- lids,  they  mi  ft  be  open’d,  for 
to  evacuate  the  Pus. 

Quitting  the  Eyes,  we’ll  lay  hold  of  the  Nofe,  not 
to  pull,  or  lead  any  Body  by  it,  c ho’  the  lad  be  much 
in  F.ifliion,  at  prefen t,  and  tho’  often  led  by  the  Nolc 
myfiell,  I  flu!!  not  attempt  to  lead  others,  hut  onlyim- 
deituke  the  Extirpation  of  the  Polypus-,  Irom  that  P.irt. 

The  Operation  of  the  Polypus  is  made  when 
there  are  Kxcrefecnces  of  Flefh  in  the  Noflrils.  Jf 

6  I  the 
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the  Polypus,  or  Excrefcences  of  the  Fle(h  were  livid, 
{linking,  hard,  painful,  and  very  adherent,  they 
ouaht  not  to  be  touch’d,  they  are  Cancers  and  not 
Polypus-,  but  if  they  are  whitifh,  red,  hanging, 
and  without  Pain,  the  Extirpation  muft  be  made  with 
Pinchers  The  Polypus  is  feiz’d  as  near  its  Root  as 
Doflible  •’  the  Forceps  is  moved  from  one  Side  to  the 
other,  to  loofen  the  Polypus.  If  the  Polypus  defcends 
into  the  Throat,  it  muft  be  extruded  through  the 
Mouth,  with  bow’d  Pinchers.  If  after  the  Operation 
there  happens  an  Haemorrhage,  ’tis  flopp’d  by  intro¬ 
ducing  into  the  Noftrils,  Tents  dipp’d  in  fome  (lip- 
tick  Liquor,  or  the  Liquor  fhall  be  fyrmg’d  into  the 


Part. 


From  the  Nofe  we’ll  defcend  to  the  Mouth,  and 
make  the  Operation  of  the  Bec  de  Lievre.^  This  O- 
peration  is  made  when  the  Lip  is  fplit.  If  there  was 
a  great  Lofs  of  Subftance,  the  Operation  is  not  to  be 
made  ;  ’tis  never  made  to  aged  People,  nor  to  the 
Scorbuticks,  and  very  feldom  to  Children,  beetle 
their  continual  Cries  hinder  the  Re-union.  But  it  it 
fhould  be  made  to  them,  they  ought  to  be  kept  a  long 
while  without  fleeping,  that  they  may  deep  while 

the  Operation  lafts.  .  •  ,, 

To  make  this  Operation  if  the  Lip  was  adherent  to 

the  Gum,  it  mud  be  lool'en’d  with  a  Biftoury,  with¬ 
out  touching  the  Gum.  The  Edges  of  the  Bee  de 
Lievre  muft  be  a  little  par’d  with  the  Sciffars,  to  help 
the  Re-union  ;  which  to  perform  with  the  moreEafe, 
the  Edges  of  the  Bee  de  Lievre  fhould  be  laid  hold  of 
with  Pincers.  The  Servant,  who  fupports  the  Head 
of  the  Patient,  muft  prefs  his  Cheeks  forward,  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  Edges  of  the  Bee  de  Lievre  ;  then  a  Nee¬ 
dle  threaded  with  a  wax’d  Thread  muft  be  run  thro’ 
both  the  Edges  of  the  Wound,  from  outwards,  in¬ 
wards,  at  one  Line  Diftance  from  the  Edges  ;  the 
Operator  muft  take  Care  that  the  two  Edges  of  the 
Bee  de  Lievre  fhould  be  very  well  adjufted  together, 
and  very  equal ;  the  Thread  is  turn’d  round  the  Nee¬ 
dle,  by  eroding  over. 

For  the  Apparatus  and  Bandage,  the  Lips  of  the 
Wound  muft  be  wafh’d  with  hot  Wines  the  Points 
of  the  Needles  are  cur,  and  final!  Compreffes  apply ’d 
ro  their  Ends.  Lint  with  fome  good  Balfam  is  ap~ 
ply’d  on  the  Wound,  and  a  Piece  of  linnen  Cloth 
dipp’d  in  fome  delicc.tti’.v  Liquor  plac’d  between  the 
Lips  and  the  Gum,  to  hinder  them  from  gluing  to- 
<n ther,  if  they  muft  have  been  feparated.  Over  all 
fs  put  an  again’ iiutive  PLifter,  which  mull  be  ful- 
tain’d  with  an  uniting  Bandage,  which  is  afmall  Band 
pierc’d  in  the  Middle.  ’Tis  palVd  behind  the  Head, 
and.  brought  before  ;  one  of  its  Ends  is  pafs’d  thro* 
the  Hole^  which  is  apply’d  on  the  Wound,  and  both 
Ends  of  the  Band  pafs’d  where  ’tis  ty’d.  A  Number 
of  Needles  muft  be  put  in  Proportion  to  the  Length 
of  the  Wound,  which  Wound  muft  be  drefs’d  three 
Days  afterwards.  For  the  firft  Time  no  other  Thread 
but  that  of  the  middle  Needle,  if  there  be  three,  is 
to  be  put  round  it-,  to  effeeft  which,  a  Servant  muft 
pufh  the  Cheeks  forward.  The  eighth  Day  the  mid¬ 
dle  Needle,  if  it  be  a  young  Child,  muff  be  taken 
off,  tho’  the  Needles  arc  not  to  be  taken  olF  till  the 
Edacs  of  the  Wound  appear  to  be  join’d  ;  neither 
are°thcy  to  be  Etc  too  long,  bccaufe  the  Holes  they 
have  made  could  not  be  dos’d  without  fome  Diffi¬ 
culty. 


The  Throat  being  the  Part  next  to  the  Mouth, 
we’ll  (lick  there,  while  we  make  the  Operation  of 

the  By  dichotomy , 

The  Operation  of  the  Biion c  hotom  y ,  is  to  cut 
into  the  Wmd- Pipe  to  prevent  Suffocation  in  a  Squi- 
nancy  t  or  an  Incifion  in  the  Trachea,  or.  Wind¬ 
pipe,  between  two  of  its  Annuli,  or  Rings,  in  order 
vo  give  PalV.ige  for  the  Breath,  when  there  is  Danger 
of  Suffocation.  It  is  perform’d  thus:  The  Body  of 
the  Patient  being  prepar’d,  an  Incifion  is  made  be¬ 
tween  the  third  and  fourth  /lnnuli,  or  in  the  Trachea. 
In  ftparating  the  Mufcles  Stcrnohioides,  Care  muft  be 
taken  not  ro  cut  the  recurrent  Nerves,  bccaufe  the  IV 
uenc  would  loll*  his  Voice;  nor  the  Glands  Tyroides. 


The  Skin  and  Integuments  divided,  and  the  Mufcj 
remov’d,  a  filver  Tube  is  apply’d,  fhorc  and  Hat 

little  bow’d,  and  not  thruft  too  far,  for  Fear  it  fhould 

caufe  a  Cough.  This  Tube  muft  have  two  fmaw 
Rings,  to  fix  two  Ribbands  on  them,  which  muft  be 
ty’d  round  the  Neck.  ’Tis  left  in  the  Wound  till  the 
Accidents  are  over,  after  which  ’tis  took  out,  and  the 
Lips  of  the  Wound  approach’d  near  one  another  with 
the  uniting  Bandage  above  deferib’d,  and  the  Wound 
drefs’d. 

Dr.  Mufgrave  obferves,  that  in  all  Medicines  there 
is  not  one  Method  that  works  fo  great  a  Change  f0r 
the  better  in  fo  fhorc  a  Time.  However,  it  is  feldom 
praftis’d,  in  regard  that  Gap  which  appears  on  the 
cutting  a  Throat,  (the  divided  Parts  being  then  drawn 
towards  their  more  fix’d  Ends)  together  with  the  great 
Efflux  of  Blood  when  the  jugular  and  carotid  Arteries 
are  alfo  wounded,  create  in  moft  Men  a  Dread  of  the 

Operation,  and  make  many  believe  all  Wounds  of  the 

T rachea  mortal.  The  fame  Author  makes  no  Scruple, 
however,  to  fay  it  ought  to  be  pradtis’d  in  Quinfie^ 
and  other  Dangers  of  Suffocation,  from  Caufes  of  a 
like  Nature  with  them ;  from  aD  extraordinary  Cure 
which  he  himfelf  had  wrought  in  this  Way. 

Leaving  the  Throat,  we’ll  lean  on  the  Breaft,  (tho5 
perhaps  not  a  very  white  and  firm  one)  to  make  the 
Operation  of  the  Cancer « 

The  Cancer  is  no  bigger  than  a  Pea,  at  firft;  5tis 
a  fmall,  hard,  blackifh  Tumour,  fometimes  livid,  and 
troublefome  by  its  Itching.  When  it  has  increas’d, 
the  Tumour  appears  hard  and  livid,  caufingafup. 
portable  Pain  at  firft,  and  an  infupportablc  one  in  the 
Augmentation.  When  *tis  ready  to  ulcerate,  the 
Heat  is  great,  and  the  Pulfation  pricking ;  the  Veins 
around  it  are  (well’d,  and  full  of  a  black  Blood;  they 
extend  themfelves,  like  the  Legs  of  a  Lobfter,  till 
Death  happens.  When  the  Cancer  is  not  ulcerated, 
’tis  call’d  occult,  and  manifefi  when  ulcerated. 

The  palliative  Remedies  for  an  occult  Cancer,  and  to 
hinder  it  from  ulcerating,  are,  a  Cataplalmof  Hem* 
lock ,  newly  made;  all  the  Species  of  Chicory,  the 
Decodlion  of  Solarium,  the  Juice  of  its  Plants,  that  of 
Scabious,  Plantain,  and  Crab-fifhes,  pounded  in  a 
leaden  Mortar,  and  their  Juice  beaten  in  the  fame 
Mortar,  is  excellent.  The  human  Excrements,  orU- 
rine  diftill’d  and  apply’d  on  the  occult  Cancer,  arc  very 
good.  This  is  an  excellent  Remedy  :  Take  an  Ounce 
of  burnt  Lard,  two  Ounces  of  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  fix 
Drachms  of  Saffron  ;  beat  the  whole  in  a  hot  Mortar, 
and  apply  it  on  the  Part.  The  Amalgama  of  Lead 
with  Mercury  is  very  good  ;  the  Patient  muft  be 
purg’d  with  black  Hellebore,  and  A/lcr  curuis  ditlcis. 

When  the  Cancer  is  ulcerated,  the  Spirit  of  Chim¬ 
ney*  Soot  is  us’d  with  Succels  but  if  the  Cancer  is  to 
be  extirpated,  it  muft  be  done  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner  : 

The  Patient  being  laid  on  a  Bed,  the  Arm  on  the 
Side  of  the  Cancer  muft  be  rais’d  upwards,  and  back¬ 
wards,  to  give  a  greater  Relief  to  the  Tumour.  A 
Needle  threaded  with  a  flrong  Fillet  muft  he  run 
thro*  the  Bafis  of  the  Breaft  ;  the  Thread  muft  he  cut, 
to  take  off  tho  Needle,  which  muft  be  run  again  thro 
the  Breaft,  to  make  the  Threads  crofs  one  another. 
The  i'our  Ends  of  the  Threads  are  ty’d  together,  o 
which  is  made  a  Handle  to  raife  the  1  urn  our,  wntcj 
muft  be  cut  all  round,  as  far  as  the  Ribs,  with  a  very 

good  Razor.  The  Operator  begins  to  cut  at  the  in¬ 
ferior  Part,  to  end  at  the  Veffcls  next  under  the  rn  j 
where  a  fmall  Piece  of  Flefh  is  left,  to  ftop  the  hloou 
with  lei's  Difficulty.  A  Button  of  Vitriol  is  put  «• 
the  Veffels,  or  Line  clipp’d  in  Stipcick* water ; 
Edges  of  the  Breaft  are  prefs’d  with  the  Hands,  to 

vacuate  the  Blood,  and  the  Humours. 


the 


vacuate  cue  jbiuuu,  anu  me  , .  •  j, 

For  the  Apparatus ,  the  Wound  is  garni  in'*  ^ 

Lint  cover’d  with  allringent  Powders,  a  j  c ' '  ' 

Com prcls,  a  Napkin  round  the  Breaft ?  and  “ic  v 

pulary  to  keep  it  up.  , 

In  (lead  of  running  Threads  thro’  the  Bre.  , 


better  to  h 

of  a  Half 


UI  i  mining  .  .  rnl 

lave  Forceps ,  turn’d  at  both  Ends,  m 
•Moon,  fo  that  both  Ends  ol  the  two^oonS 


i 


c  n  i  r  u  r  a  n  r  r. 


s  pafs  over  one  another,  when  the  Forceps  are 
00»n the  Breaft  is  taken  and  drawn  with  thcForceps, 
H  cut  at  one  Blow,  with  a  flat  and  very  fharp 
’The  Operator  begins  to  cut  at  the  inferior 

p/that  the  mammary  Vefifels  fhould  be  cut  laft ; 
f  f Fear  of  being  incommoded  by  the  Hemorrhage. 
Sn  afittal  Cautery  fhould  be  us’d  to  flop  the  Hemor- 
h  becaufe  it  begins  a-new  when  the  Scar  falls. 

j?  Tumour  was  not  yet  ulcerated,  a  crucial  In- 
■r  n  js  made  to  the  Skin,  without  penetrating  into 
Chalandulous  Body;  the  Fore- pieces  of  Skin  arefe- 
ted  from  the  Glands,  the  canorous  Tumour  is 
^brac’d  with  the  Pincers,  and  cut.  If  there  are 
Cell’d  Vefifels,  they  muft  be  ty’d  before  the  Extirpa- 
.  0f  t|ie  Tumour.  If  the  Tumour  was  adherent 

n°the  Ribs,  it  ought  not  to  be  touch’d. 

10  From  the  Out-fide  of  the  Breaft  we’ll  penetrate  into 
its  In-fide,  ( not  to  difeover  a  corrupted  or  falfe  Heart , 
but)  to  make  the  Operation  of  the  Empyema. 

The  Empyema,  from  the  Greek  ev,  in,  and  zrvovy 
pas  js  a  Collection  of  Pus,  or  purulent  Matter,  in 
the  Cavity  of  the  Breaft;  difeharg’d  thither  upon  the 
bur/ting  of  fome  Abfcefs,  or  Ulcer,  in  the  Lungs,  or 
Membranes  that  inclofe  the  Breaft.  The  Empyema 
fometimes  fucceeds  a  Quinfy,  fometimes  a  Peripneu- 
monv,  but  more  ufually  a  Pleurify ;  as  being  ordina¬ 
rily  the  EffeCt  of  a  peripneumonick  or  pleuritick  Ab- 
feefs.  R  ufually  comes  fifteen  or  twenty  Days  after 
thofe  Difeafes.  Sometimes,  alfo,  it  is  generated  of 
extravafated  Blood,  ififu’d  out  of  a  burften,  broken, 
or  putrify’d  Vein.  It  is  diftinguiffi’d  by  a  Difficulty 
of  Breath ing,  a  dry  Cough,  a  Heavinefs  about  the 
Diaphragm,  a  Noife,  or  fluctuating  of  the  Matter 
upon  moving ;  a  flow  Fever,  ruddy  Cheeks,  hollow 
Eyes,  the  Tips  of  the  Fingers  hot,  and  a  Swelling  of 
the  Abdomen. 

The  Cure  is  difficult.  From  the  Difficulty  of  abforb- 
irg,  or  evacuating  fuch  extravafated  Matter:  If  Na¬ 
ture  fhews  any  Endeavour  to  throw  it  off  by  Vomit¬ 
ing,  Urine,  or  the  like,  fhe  muft  be  feconded  and  af¬ 
fixed  therein.  Thus  if  the  Urine  be  purulent,  admi- 
nifter  Diurecicks  ;  if  the  Stools,  Laxarives  ;  if  the 
Spitting,  Expectorants  ;  but  never  Emeticks  :  Other- 
wife  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  Operation,  which 
muft  be  perform’d  as  follows : 

If  the  Tumour  appears  outwardly,  the  Abfcefs  muft 
be  open’d  between  the  Ribs  ;  but  if  there  are  no  ex¬ 
terior  Signs,  the  Operator  muft  chufe  the  rnoft  com¬ 
modious  Place  to  make  his  Aperture.  The  Patient 
fet  up  in  his  Bed,  fupported  by  fome  Body,  the  Aper¬ 
ture  is  made  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  or  the  fifth 
and  fixth  Ribs,  reckoning  from  the  loweft,  at  four 
Fingers  Breadth  Diftance  from  the  Spina.  To  make: 
it,  the  Skin  is  pinch’d  tranfverfly,  to  cut  it  length- 
wife,  the  Operator  holds  it  on  one  Side,  and  a  Servant 
on  the  other*,  the  Incifion  is  made  with  a  ftrait  Bif- 
foury,  and  muft  have  three  or  four  Fingers  Breadth 
in  Length  ;  the  Fibres  of  the  great  Dorjalis  are  cut 
tranfverfly,  that  they  may  not  flop  the  Aperture;  the 
Index  of  the  left  Hand  is  thruft  into  the  Incifion,  to 
put  afkle  the  Fibres;  the  Inlercojialcs  Mufcles  are  to 
he  cut,  and  the  Point  of  the  Bifloury  guided  with  the 
Lnger,  to  pierce  the  Pleura ,  for  Fear  of  wounding 
die  Lungs  which  are  often  adherent  to  it.  The  A- 
!*"«'  1  r  -  : 1 1  aic,  if  the  Pus  runs  out  well,  it  muft 

^  lt  miming;  if  not,  the  Index  muft  be  put  into 
Wound,  to  break  the  Adhercnces  whereby  the 
bungs  aie  ty’d  to  the  Pleura  ;  which  is  done  by  turn- 

inf>  die  Finger  round  between  the  Pleura  and  the 
Lungs, 

1 0  facilitate  the  Evacuation  of  the  Pm,  the  Pa- 
Is  made  to  lean,  fliut  his  Mouth,  (Top  his  Nofe, 
:in(l  to  pulh  as  if  lie  svoulrl  blow  ;  if  Blood  is  con- 
fuuM  in  the  Part,  more  of  it  muft  be  evacuated  than 
1  it  was  Pus ;  becaufe  the  Evacuation  of  Pus  weak- 
Cns  ni<)rc  than  that  of  Blood. 

making  the  Incifion,  the  Intcrcoftales  Mufcles 
muft  b,  Cl)t  tranfverfly,  not  to  difeover  the  Edges  of 

Ribs;  thus  tiie  Wound  will  not  become  lb  foon 

nimbus. 


If  it  be  judg’d  that  there  is  Pus  on  both  Sides  the 
Breaft,  both  Sides  muft  be  open’d  ;  becaufe  the  Breaft 
is  divided  into  two  by  the  Mediajtinnm  ;  in  that  Cafe 
both  Apertures  muft  not  be  lefc  open,  for  Fear  of  fuf- 
focating  the  Patient. 

The  Apparatus,  and  Bandage ,  is  made  with  a 
Tent  cover’d  with  Balfam  ;  it  muft  befoft,  and  blunt¬ 
ed  at  the  End,  and  muft  enter  no  further  than  be¬ 
tween  the  Ribs,  Tor  Fear  it  fhould  wound  the  Lungs* 
If  the  Tent  was  made  of  Lint,  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  than  one  made  of  Linnen  ;  a  Thread  muft 
be  ty’d  to  it,  otherwife  it  would  chance  to  fall  into 
the  Breaft.  Pledgets ,  or  Lint,  muft  be  put  upon, 
the  Wound,  a  Plaifter,  and  a  good  Comprefs,  over 
all.  This  Apparatus  is  fupported  with  a  Napkin 
pinn’d  round  the  Breaft,  which  Napkin  is  alfo  fup¬ 
ported  with  a  Scapulary,  which  is  a  Band  fix  Fingers 
broad,  pierc’d  in  the  Middle  to  pafs  the  Head  thro’, 
one  of  the  Ends  filling  behind,  and  the  other  before* 
both  to  be  pinn’d  to  the  Napkin.  This  done,  the 
Patient  is  put  into  his  Bed  half  fitting,  if  the  Lungs 
were  to  hinder  the  Evacuation  of  the  Pus,  the  Ope¬ 
rator  muft  haveRecourfe  to  a  Cannula. 

We  muft  continue  our  Progrefs,  and  fall  from  the 
Breaft  to  the  Abdomen,  for  the  Operation  of  the  Pa - 
racentefis. 

Paracentesis,  from  the  Greek  zr xpa,  with,  and 
xfvrfiv,  pungere ,  to  prick,  is  an  Operation  which  con- 
fifts  in  opening  a  little  Hole  in  the  lower  Venter,  or 
Belly,  to  let  out  Waters  col  left  ed  in  the  Cavity  there¬ 
of,  or  between  the  Teguments,  in  an  Alcites,  or  Wa¬ 
ter  Dropfy. 

This  Operation  is  made  with  a  kind  of  Stiller,  or 
Bodkin,  which  the  French  cal!  Trocart .  The  An- 
tients  us’d  to  make  it  with  a  Lancet.  The  Patient  is 
fupported  in  his  Bed,  or  in  a  Fautuille,  that  the  Wa¬ 
ters  may  defeend  the  eafier.  A  Servant  muft  prels 
the  Belly  with  both  Hands,  to  make  it  form  a  Tu¬ 
mour.  The  Operation  is  ufually  perform’d  cv/o  or 
three  Fingers  Breadth  on  one  Side  the  Navel,  fome¬ 
times  a  little  lower,  but  always  fo  as  to  avoid  the  Li- 
nea  alba.  Before  the  Puntture,  it  would  be  very  pro¬ 
per  to  raife  the  Skin  a  little  *,  the  Bodkin  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with  its  Cannula ,  which  remains  in  the  Belly  af¬ 
ter  the  Puntlure ;  the  Bodkin  is  took  out,  to  let  the 
Water  flow  as  long  as  the  Patient’s  Strength  will  al¬ 
low  ;  the  beft  Operators  draw  all  the  Water  at  or.ee* 
The  Bodkin  makes  fo  fmall  an  Aperture,  that  there  is 
no  Fear  that  the  Water  fhould  come  out,  which  might 
happen  if  it  was  made  with  a  Lancet ;  for  then  the 
Operator  would  want  a  bigger  Cannula.  When  a 
new  Puntlure  is  wanted,  it  muft  be  made  under  the 
firfl ;  if  the  Water  makes  the  Navel  ftart  out,  the 
P until urc  can  be  made  there. 

The  Apparatus  and  Bandage  are  made  with  a 
large  Comprefs  lour  Times  double,  fupported  with  a 
Napkin  folded  into  three  or  four,  and  this  Napkin 
fupported  with  the  Scapulary. 

There  is  alfo  the  Paracentesis  of  the  Scrotum^ 
made  when  that  Part  is  filled  with  Water.  In  this 
Operation,  the  Patient  muft  be  kept  Handing  or  fit¬ 
ting,  the  Scrotum  is  feiz’d  with  one  Hand,  and  a  little 
preffed  to  make  it  form  a  hard  Tumour,  into  which 
the  Pundlure  is  made  with  the  Bodkin,  as  in  the  Pa - 
raccnlcfis  of  the  Abdomen.  In  the  Hydrocele  of  Infants 
the  Pundlure  may  be  made  with  the  Lancet,  to  draw 
the  Water  all  at  once  ;  but  in  Men,  when  there  is 
much  Water,  *tis  better  to  make  it  with  the  Bodkin. 
The  Tdlicles  ought  to  be  drawn  back,  for  Fear  of 
wounding  them  with  the  Point  of  the  Inflrument.  If 
it  was  judged  that  the  Hydrocele  is  ankifted,  the  Mem¬ 
brane  which  contains  the  Water  fhould  be  confumcd 
with  a  Train  of  Cauteries  on  the  Place  where  the  Inci¬ 
fion  is  to  be  marie;  and  the  Scar  is  opened  afterwards 
with  the  Lancet,  The  PundTure  muft;  be  made  on 
the  ft!  peri  or  Parc  of  the  Scrotum,  becaufe  lefs  painful 
than  in  the  inferior,  anil  lefs  fubjeft  to  Inflammation. 

There  are  fevcral  Operations  inadfe  in  the  Abdomen , 
ns  the  Gtiftroraphy,  that  of  the  Exomphalus,  of  the 
Pi  u  bon  ncle,  and  com pleat  Hernia,  of  the  C  aft  rat  ion,  of 
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the  Slone,  of  the  Pun&ttre  of  the  Pireneum ,  and  of  the 
Fiftula  in  Ano. 

The  Operation  of  the  Gastroraphy  is  made, 
when  there  is  a- Wound  in  the  Belly  big  enough  to  let 
the  Inteftines  or  Guts  come  out.  If  there  be  a  Wound 
in  the  Inteftine  or  Gut,  it  mull  be  fewed  up  with  the^ 
Skinner’s  Suture,  or  Seam,  heretofore-mentioned.  If 
the  Epiploon  or  Cawl  was  mortified,  what’s  mortified 
muft  be  cut  off ;  for  this,  a  Needle  threaded  with 
wax’d  Thread,  is  run  through  the  found  Parc  of  the 
Epiploon ,  without  pricking  the  Vefiels ;  the  Epiploon 
is  tied  on  both  Sides  with  each  of  thofe  Threads, 
which  have  been  run  double  through  it,  and  cut  off 
an  Inch  beneath  the  Ligature.  The  Threads  muft 
come  out  at  the  Wound,  to  be  took  off  after  the  Sup¬ 
puration.  Then  the  Guts  muft  be  thruft  again,  al¬ 
ternately,  with  the  Ends  of  the  Fingers,  into  the 
Belly.  If  they  cannot  be  reduced  with  Eafe,  they 
muft  be  fomented  with  fpirituous  Fomentations, 
made  of  a  Handful  of  Flowers  of  Camomile  and  Mdi- 
loty  an  Ounce  of  Ami  feed ,  with  as  much  Fennel  and 
Cummin* Seed,  half  an  Ounce  of  Cloves  and  Nutmegs  ; 
the  whole  muft  be  boiled  in  Milk,  adding  to  it  an 
Ounce  of  cimphorated  Spirit  of  Wine,  two  Drachms 
of  Saccbartim  of  Saturn ,  with  two  Scruples  of  Oil  of 
Annifeed ,  which  Fomentation  muft  be  ufed  hot. 

Before  the  Operator  makes  the  Sutures  of  the  In- 
tcftines,  or  Guts,  he  muft  have  them  fomented  with 
camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine  *,  but  if  the  Inteftines 
were  mortified,  they  muft  not  be  fewed  up,  but  only 
fomented  with  lpirituous  Liquors,  Clyfters  are  not 
to  be  adminiftred  to  the  Patient,  left  they  fhould  fwell 
up  the  Inteftines,  but  Suppofitories,  or  laxative  Pti- 
fans  muft  be  ufed,  if  natural  Evacuations  be  neceffary. 
The  Patient  ought  to  be  very  fober  while  the  Cure 
lafts,  and  take  no  other  Aliments  but  good  Broth  and 
Gellies. 

If  the  Inteftines  cannot  be  reduced,  the  Wound 
muft  be  dilated,  as  far  as  pofllble  from  the  Line  a  alba, 
rather  towards  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Belly  than  to¬ 
wards  the  fuperior,  if  the  Wound  be  in  the  fuperior. 
To  dilate  it,  the  Inteftines  are  placed  on  one  Side  of 
the  Wound,  and  a  Comprefs  clipp’d  in  hot  Wine, 
is  put  over  them,  which  muft  be  held  by  Somebody  ; 
a  proper  Probe  is  introduced  into  the  Belly,  caking 
Care  not  to  engage  the  Gut  between  the  Probe  and 
the  Peritoneum  \  to  avoid  which,  the  Gut  muft  be  a 
little  drawn  up  :  The  Probe  is  held  with  the  left 
Hand,  to  run  a  bow’d  Biftoury  into  its  Canelure ,  and 
the  Teguments  are  equally  cut,  outwards  and  in¬ 
wards,  and  the  Inteftines  thruft  alternately  into  the 
Wound  with  the  index  Fingers. 

The  Suture  muft  be  i n cert wi lied  ;  ’cis  made  with 
two  bowed  or  crooked  Needles,  threaded  at  each  End 
wit!;  the  lame  Thread  ;  the  Index  ol  the  left  Hand 
is  introduced  into  the  Belly  to  keep  up  the  Peri  to- 
lucum,  the  Mufclcs,  and  the  Skin,  on  the  Edge  of  the 
Wound  ;  the  Needle  is  ran  with  the  other  Hand 
into  the  Belly,  conducing  the  Point  of  the  Needle 
with  the  Index,  and  piercing  pretty  deep.  The  other 
Needle  is  ran  into  the  other  Lip  of  the  Wound, 
infide  of  the  Belly,  obferving  the  fame  Thing  as  in 
tl'.e  firft,  if  feveral  Stitches  were  to  be  made,  the 
Procefs  is  the  fame.  A  Servant  muft  approach  the 
Edges  of  the  Won  ml,  and  make  the  Knots,  The 
Wound  is  to  be  drefied,  and  the  Apparatus  fupported 
with  the  Napkin,  and  Scapulary.  The  Patient  muft 
lye  on  his  Belly,  for  the  firll  Days,  to  cicatrife  the 
Wound  of  the  Belly,  or  of  the  Guts. 

If  the  Inteftine  was  entirely  cur,  it  fhould  be 
fewed  all  around  the  Wound,  fo  as  to  remain  always 
open  :  II  the  Patient  fhould  live,  he  would  render 
Jus  Excrements  that  Way.  An  Example  has  been 
iecn,  in  Erauce,  of  an  Invalid,  who  had  lived  a  long 
while  in  that  Condition. 

'1  he  Operation  ol  the  Kxom  pii  a  i.us,  '  is  made 
when  the  Imdlmes  have  formed  a  Net uia  in  the  Om- 
bilick.  'I  he  Patient  is  laid  on  his  Back,  and  an  In¬ 
cifion  made  on  the  Tumour  as  far  as  the  Fat,  in 
pinching  the  Skin,  ii  poflible  ;  otherwife  it  muft  be 


made  on  the  Tumour  as  far  as  the  Fat,  without  n’ 
ing  it.  Afterwards  the  Membranes  are  tore  C  * 
the  Nails,  to  difeover  the  Peritoneum ,  for  f- 
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cutting  the  Inteftine.  When  the  Operator  pe7c*' 


the  Peritoneum ,  he  draws  it  upwards  with  lus *N 

to  make  a  fmall  Aperture  to  it :  He  introduces  h 
Index  of  the  Left  Hand  into  the  Belly,  to  auia(<  , 
Point  of  the  Sciffars,  with  which  the  Incifion  is  t0  h! 
dilated.  He  thrufts  again  the  Gut  into  the  B“]j, 
and  if  the  Epiploon  was  adherent  to  the  Tumour"  1' 
would  loofen  it  from  if,  but  if  the  Inteftines  \y  & 
adherent  to  the  Epiploon ,  they  muft  be  feparated  b? 
cutting  part  of  the  Epiploon ,  rather  than  touch 
Inteftine.  The  Inteftine  being  reduced,  a  Serv/ 
muft  prels  the  Belly  on  the  Edges  of  the  WouJ 
If  there  was  a  Mafs  of  Flcfh  at  the  Epiploon ,  f0rniJ 
by  the  Adherence  of  the  Epiploon  with  the  Mufc|ec 
and  the  Peritoneum ,  that  muft  be  loofened,  an!j 
then  a  Ligature  made  to  carry  it  off  with  the  Epi 
ploon ,  as  we  have  done  in  the  Gaftroraphy ,  drcffW 
the  Wound  afterwards.  The  fame  Precautions  nitp! 
tioned  in  the  Gaftroraphy ,  muft  be  ufed  in  this*  and 
the  Apparatus  fupported  with  the  Napkin  and  Scapula 

T he  Operation  of  the  Bubonocele  is  made  when 
the  inteftinal  Parts  are  fallen  into  the  Groins ,  or  the 
Scrotum.  For  this  the  Patient  is  laid  on  his  Back 
the  Buttocks  a  little  rifen,  the  Skin  is  pinched  tranf- 
verfiy  on  the  Tumour;  the  Operator  holds  the  Skin 
by  one  Side,  and  the  Servant  by  the  other,  and  makes 
an  Incifion  in  following  the  Plit  of  the  Groin;  when 
he  has  difeovered  the  Fat,  he  muft  tear  with  an  in. 
ftrument,  or  with  his  Nails,  every  Thing  he  meets 
with  ’till  he  comes  to  the  Inteftine,  which  he  mull 
take  out,  a  little,  if  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  Annuli 
of  the  Mufcles,  and  handle  it  foftiy,  to  diffolve  the  Ex. 
crcments.  This  done,  the  inteftinal  Parts  are  reduc’d 

alternately  with  the  Indices  into  the  Belly,  if  poflibk. 
if  not,  the  Wound  muft  be  dilated  upwards,  by  intro, 
during  a  Probe  into  the  Belly,  to  run  the  Sciflarsthro’ 

its  Conelure.  If  the  Probe  cannot  enter,  the  Intedine 

muft  be  drawn  out  a  little,  in  putting  the  Finger  up. 
on  it  near  the  Annulus ,  and  a  fmall  Scarification  ihall 
be  made  to  the  Annulus  with  a  ftrait  Biftoury,  which 
muft  be  conducted  with  the  Finger  to  introduce  the 
Probe,  upon  which  Ihall  be  run  a  bow’d  or  crooked 
Biftoury  to  cut  the  Annulus, or  Ring,  /.  e.  to  dilate  the 
Wound  within  Side.  The  Operator  muft  not  go  too 
far,  for  Fear  he  fhould  cut  a  Branch  of  Arteries;  af¬ 
terwards  the  Paris  are  reduced  into  the  Belly.  If  die 
Epiploon  had  caufed  the  Hernia,  it  muft  be  tied,  and 
what’s  alterated  cut.  The  Annulus  muft  be  fcarificd 
within,  in  order  to  make  a  good  Cicatrice  or  Seam. 

The  Apparatus  and  Bandage  muft  be  made  with 
a  very  fofc  and  blunted  Tent,  big  and  long  enough 
to  hinder  that  the  Impulfion  of  the  Inteftines  fhould 
make  them  re-enter  between  the  Annuli ;  andth.it 
Tent  muft  be  tied  to  a  Thread,  to  be  exrradled  at 
Pleafure.  The  Wound  muft  be  filled  with  Lint,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  good  Digeftive,  made  with  Turpentine, 
and  the  Yolk  of  Eggs ;  a  Plaifter,  and  a  Comprd'sof 
a  Triangular  Figure,  and  Bandage  Spica. 

The  Operation  of  the  compleat  Hernia  is  made 
when  the  Inteftinal  Parts  fall  into  elite  Scrotum  in  Men, 
and  in  Women  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Lips  of  the  Mi- 
trice.  For  this  Operation  the  Patient  is  laid  on  hn 
Back,  as  in  the  Bubonocele,  and  the  Incifion  is  made 
in  the  fame  Manner;  this  is  made  as  far  as  into  the 
Scrofiwty  and  the  Membranes  arc  lacerated  as  far  as 
the  Inteftine.  The  Operator  examines  if  the  Parts  be 
adherent  to  the  Tt Aide;  if  it  be  the  Epiploon,  it 
muft  be  loofened,  and  a  Piece  of  it  left  to  the  fdh* 
cle;  but  if  it  was  the  Iutcftii.e,  and  it  could  not  he 
feparated  without  offending  the  one  or  the  other,  m 
betfcr  to  offend  the  Tellide  than  the  Inreftine.  H  the 
Epiploon  was  alterated,  it  mull  be  cut  as  far  as  into 
found  Part;  the  Wound  is  filled  with  Lint;  and  tor 

Bandage,  the  Spica,  as  in  the  Bubonocele. 

The  Operation  of  the  Cast  u  at  ion  (Italy  except' 
cd,  fertil  in  Nicolinis ,  Sencfnis,  Ear  inch  is,  and  ot  uf 
Monflers  of  that  Kind)  is  oceafioned  by  the  Mom  o 
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Varcocele  of  the  Tefticles.  In  this  Opera- 

rAU0  h  °Patient  is  made  to  lie  on  his  Back,  his  Back- 

c.5bn  j^rher  than  his  Head,  to  open  his  Legs,  which 
Side  b  n  gervrants  5  then  the  Operator  pinches  the 

?rnof  the  Scrotum,  giving  one  End  to  hold  to  a  Ser- 
^lvin  |  -]e  holds  the  other,  to  which  he  makes  a 

Vanr,rudinal  lncifion  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  Car- 
r  1  of  the  Dartosh  which  wraps  in  the  Tefticle,  is 
n°  U^rpd  The  Vefiels  are  tied  between  the  Annuli 
^Mhe  Tumour,  and  cut  a  Finger’s  Breadth  under 
a‘ld  ^jCTatare,  The  fpermatick  Vefiels  are  not  to  be 

th,d  too  hard*,  for  Pear  a  Gonvulfion  ;  one  End  of 
7  Thread  muft  be  left  to  come  out  of  the  Wound* 
If  the  Excrcfcence  of  the  Flelh  was  adherent  to  the 
T  fticle  and  is  felt  moveable,  it  muft  be  feparated 
dcxtroufly,  leaving  a  fmall  Piece  of  that  Flelh  to  the 
Tefticle.  If  fome  confiderable  Vefiels  were  to  appear 
on  the  Tumour,  they  fhould  be  ty’d,  before  ’cis  cut. 

The  Apparatus  and  Bandage  are  made  by  filling 
the  Scrotum  with  Lint.  The  Bandage  muft  be  the 
Sufpenfor  of  the  Scrotum ,  call’d  Paucbe ;  ’cis  a  Ban - 
dare  with  four  Chiefs,  the  fuperior  ferving  fora  Girt, 
and  the  inferior  pafs  between  the  Thighs,  and  are  ty’d 
behind  to  the  Girt.  There  is  another  Bandage  of  the 
Scrotum  with  four  Chiefs,  the  fuperior  ferve  for  a 
Girt  j  ’iis  fplit  at  the  Bottom,  is  without  Seam,  the 
inferior  Chiefs  crofs  over  one  another,  to  pafs  between 
the  Thighs,  and  be  ty’d  to  the  Girt  ;  both  are  pierc’d 
thro’  for  the  Pafiage  of  the  Penis . 

The  next  Operation  which  falls  under  our  Confi- 
deration,  is  a  very  great  one,  call’d  the  Operation  of 
the  Slone-,  and  tho’  lam  not  fo  famous  a  Lithotomift 
as  Franco ,  Frere  Jacques,  Peronie,  Marefchal ,  Cypria¬ 
ns,  Cbefelden ,  Bau ,  &c.  I  muft  attempt  this  Ope¬ 
ration,  beginning  with  that  of  the  Stone  in  the  Ure¬ 
thra  *,  to  perform  which,  if  the  Stone  was  flopp’d  at 
the  SphinCter  of  the  Bladder,  it  muft  be  pufh’d  out 
with  the  Probe  ;  if  it  was  at  the  End  of  the  Gians,  it 
muft  be  prefs’d,  to  make  it  come  out;  if  it  cannot 
come  out,  a  fmall  lncifion  muft  be  made  at  the  Sides 
of  the  Aperture  of  the  Gians.  If  the  Stone  was  far 
from  the  Gians,  an  lncifion  is  to  be  made  to  the  Ure¬ 
thra  ;  for  this,  the  Skin  is  drawn  upwards,  the  Yard 
is  held  between  two  Fingers,  the  lncifion  is  made 
lengthwife,  at  the  Side  of  the  Yard,  on  the  Stone , 
which  is  prefs’d  between  the  Fingers,  to  make  it  come 
out;  or  elfe  ’tis  extracted  with  a  proper  Inftrument. 
If  the  lncifion  was  very  fmall,  the  Skin  fhould  only 
be  left  at  Liberty,  and  it  would  cure  of  itfelf ;  but  if 
itwasa  large  lncifion,  a  fmall  leaden  Cannula  fh;jld 
be  introduc’d  into  the  Urethra ,  for  Fear  the  Cicatrice, 
or  Scar  fhould  clofe  the  Urethra.  The  Cannula  muft 
be  rubb’d  over  with  fome  Deficcative,  and  the  Wound 
drefs’d  with  a  Balfam  ;  after  which,  the  Penis  muft- 
be  put  into  a  fmall  Bag,  or  Sheath,  to  keep  up  the 
Apparatus,  which  Bag  muft  be  pierc’d  at  one  End, 
lor  the  Evacuation  of  Urine,  and  have  two  Bands  at 
the  other,  which  are  to  be  ty’d  round  the  Wade. 

The  Operation  of  Lithotomy,  or  of  the  Stone 
in  the  Bladder ,  is  made  three  feveral  Ways ;  by  the 
(mil  Apparatus,  the  great  Apparatus ,  and  the  high 
Apparatus .  I’ll  begin  with  the  great  Apparatus,  as 
■hat  which  is  ordinarily  practis’d,  and  which  is  prac- 
hiiM  in  the  following  Manner. 

As  this  Operation  is  never  to  be  attempted  but 
'dien  the  Operator  is  furc  that  there  is  a  Stone  in  the 
BUdder,  to  know  which  he  muft  introduce  a  Finger 
l,lt0  *he  Anus ,  approaching  it  towards  the  Pubis,  and 
duis  he  often  feels  the  Stone,  if  there  be  one  ;  to 
Women  the  Finger  is  introduc’d  into  the  Vagina ;  to 
ll(k  Girls,  in  the  Anus  \  but  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
^  ufe  the  Probe,  rubb’d  over  with  Greafe  :  For  this, 

.  Client  muft  lie  on  his  Back,  the  Operator  hold- 
Pwis  upwards,  the  Gians  uncover'd,  between 
.  Thumb  and  the  Index  j  the  Probe  is  held  in  the 
['(jbt  Hand,  on  the  Side  of  the  Rings,  and  introduc’d 

L1/0  ^ en*s  1  when  it  has  enter’d  the  Penis,  its 

‘indie  is  turn’d  towards  the  Pubis,  drawing  a  little 

that  the  Channel  of  the  Urethra  be  (trait. 

11  ™  Perceiv’d  that  the  Probe  is  not  in  the  Bladder, 
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the  Finger  muft  be  introduc’d  into  the  AnUS\  to  guide 
it  into  it.  To  difeover  if  there  be  a  Stone  in  the 
Bladder,  the  Probe  muft  be  mov’d  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  in  the  Bladder;  if  a  fmall  Noife  is  heard,  the 
Operator  may  be  fure  that  there  is  a  Scone  ;  and  if  it 
was  thought  that  the  Stone  fwims  in  the  Bladder* 
which  would  hinder  it  from  being  felt,  the  Patient 
muft  be  made  to  pifs  thro*  the  hollow  Probe.  This 
is  another  Fafhion  of  Probing;  The  Penis  is  rais’d 
upwards,  a  little  inclin’d  towards  the  Belly  ;  the 
Rings  of  the  Probe  are  turn’d  on  the  Belly,  and  the 
Back,  towards  the  Anus,  then  introduc’d  into  the 
Part,  moving  it  backward  and  forward,  to  feel  the 
Stone. 

To  make  the  Operation,  the  Patient  is  plac’d  on 
a  Table  of  a  convenient  Height,  that  the  Operator 
may  work  Handing ;  the  Patient  muft  lean  his  Back 
on  that  of  a  Chair  with  the  upper  Part  downwards* 
and  garnifh’d  with  fomething  to  hinder  it  from  hurt¬ 
ing  the  Patient,  who  muft  have  his  Legs  afunder,  and 
the  Soals  of  his  Feet  on  the  Edges  of  the  Table,  be¬ 
ing  kept  behind,  by  the  Shoulders,  by  a  Man  Hand¬ 
ing  behind  him  upon  the  Table.  His  Arms  muft  b& 
ty'd  with  his  Legs,  which  muft  be  kept  afunder  by 
Servants.  A  groov’d  Probe  muft  be  introduc’d  into  the 
Bladder,  the  Servant  (landing  on  the  Table,  at  the 
Side  of  the  Chair,  holding  between  his  two  Indices 
the  Back  of  the  Probe,  at  the  Place  of  the  Pireneum , 
where  the  lncifion  is  to  be  made  between  his  two  Fin¬ 
gers,  with  a  Biftoury  edg’d  on  both  Sides.  The  In- 
cifion  is  to  be  three  or  four  Fingers  broad  on  the  Side 
of  the  Rapheum,  but  it  muft  be  but  two  Fingers  broad 
in  Children.  If  the  lncifion  was  too  fmall  to  give 
Pafiage  to  the  Stone,  it  fhould  be  widen’d,  rather 
than  force  the  Wound  with  the  Dilatators ;  when  the 
convex  Part,  or  the  Canelure,  or  Grooving  of  the 
Probe  will  be  quite  naked,  the  Conductors  muft  be 
thruft  into  the  Grooving  of  the  Probe,  between  which 
is  conduced  the  Forceps,  the  Probe  having  been  be¬ 
fore  extracted.  As  foon  as  the  Forceps  is  introduced 
into  the  Bladder,  the  Conductors  are  alfo  extracted  ; 
the  Stone  is  fearch’d,  feiz’d  faft,  and  extracted  from 
the  Bladder.  If  the  Stone  was  a  long  one,  and  was 
feiz’d  at  both  Ends,  the  Operator  muft  endeavour  to 
re-feize  it  by  its  Middle,  to  avoid  the  great  Dilatation 
it  would  caufe  at  its  Pafiage.  The  Stones  are  fome- 
times  fo  big,  that  the  Operator  is  oblig’d  to  leave 
them  in  the  Bladder.  If  the  Stone  was  very  much 
adherent  to  the  Bladder,  its  Extraction  muft  be  de- 
ferr’d  ;  perhaps  it  would  feparate  in  the  Suppuration. 
After  the  Stone  has  been  extracted,  a  proper  Inftru¬ 
ment  muft  be  introduc’d  into  the  Bladder,  to  clcanfe 
it  of  the  Fragments  of  the  Stone,  Blood,  and  ocher 
Impunities.  The  Operation  over,  the  Patient  is  car- 
ry'd  to  his  Bed,  having  firft  cover’d  the  Wound  with 
a  good  Comprefs.  If  an  Haemorrhage  happens,  the 
Blood  muft  be  (topp’d  with  Aftringcnts.  If  it  was 
thought  that  there  were  fome  Fragments  of  the  Stone 
remaining  in  the  Bladder,  a  Tent  fhould  be  put  into 
the  Wound  ;  but  if  the  Operator  i9  fure  that  there 
are  none,  the  Wound  muft  be  drefs’d  with  Lint,  a 
Plaifter,  a  Comprefs  appropriated  to  the  Part,  and 
fupported  by  a  Scapulary.  The  Patient  is  made  to 
approach  his  Thighs  near  one  another,  and  they  are 
ty’d,  left  they  fhould  part,  with  a  fmall  Band. 

The  Operation  of  the  Stone  is  made  in  Women  by 
the  Little  Apparatus,  which  is  perform'd  by 
introducing  the  Index  and  middle  Fingers  into  the 
Vagina,  or  into  the  Return  to  little  Girls,  to  draw 
the  Scone  towards  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  and  to 
keep  it  (teddy,  being  extracted  afterwards  with  a 

Hook. 

The  little  Apparatus  was  formerly  made  to  Men, 
by  cutting  thro*  the  Pireneum ,  near  the  Suture  on  die 
left  Side,  after  the  Stone,  by  the  Fingers  of  the  Ope¬ 
rator,  had  been  brought  to  that  Parc.  This  was  cal¬ 
led  Cutting  upon  the  Gripe ,  but  is  abnofl  dilut’d,  by 

rcafon  it  fubjeCts  the  Patient  to  great  Hazards  and  In- 
conveniencies. 
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The  Operation  oF  the  Stone  is  alfo  often  made  to 
Women  very  nearly  in  the  fame  Manner  ’tis  made  to 
Men.  After  the  Patient  has  been  put  in  the  fame  Si¬ 
tuation  Men  are,  the  Condwftors  are  introduc’d  into 
the  Urethra ,  between  which  the  Forceps^  is  thruft, 
with  which  the  Stone  is  extracted  ;  which  if  too  big, 
a  final  1  Incifion  is  made  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 

Urethra. 

The  third  Method, call’d  the  High  Operation, 
or  Apparatus,  fir  ft  practis’d  by  Pet.  Franco ,  has  been 
fince  deferib’d,  and  ftrenuoufty  pleaded  for,  by  Roffet  > 
but  ic  ibon  fell  into  Oblivion,  from  which  it  was  only 
recall’d  about  the  Year  1719,  by  M .Douglas,  a  Chi- 
7 nr 'r eon  of  London ;  who  collecting  what  fcatter’d 
Hints  he  could  find  relating  to  ic,  and  improving 
them  with  his  own  Obfervations,  pav’d  the  Way  for 
its  being  brought  into  regular  Ufe,  which  before  it 
never  had  been.  He  was  foon  follow’d  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr.  Chefelden ,  and  fome  others*,  of  31  Pa¬ 
tients  cue  by  them  in  this  Manner,  in  a  few  Years,  25 
recover’d.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Chefelden  has  fince  quitted 
this  Method  for  the  lateral  Operation .  Of  late  Years 
the  French  have  begun  to  adopt  the  high  Operation  ; 
and  M.  Mo  rand,  a  Chirurgcon  of  Paris ,  has  wrote  a 
Book  on  the  Subject,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Englijh 
Writers. 

The  Manner  of  proceeding  herein,  is  this :  After 
the  Bladder  is  injected  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
warm  Water,  and  the  Patient  conveniently  plac’d, 
the  Operator  (lowly  makes  an  Incifion  above  the  Os 
pubis ,  along  the  Linen  alba,  till  he  gets  Sight  of  the 
Bladder,  into  which  he  direftly  plunges  his  Knife, 
and  afterwards  draws  out  the  Stone.  The  Advantages 
attending  this  Method  are,  that  it  is  perform’d  in  a 
very  fliort  Time;  that  the  Wound  eafily  heals ;  that 
the  Dilaceration  of  Parts,  frequent  in  the  other  Ways, 
is  prevented  ;  and  that  there  is  no  Danger  of  the  in¬ 
continentia  Urina.  On  the  other  Hand,  it  is  thought 
to  be  chiefly  practicable  upon  young  Perfons,  and 
fuch  as  are  lean  *,  the  Wound  in  old  and  fat  Perfons 
being  apt  to  mortify  :  Moreover,  if  the  Operator  be 
not  very  cautious,  he  may  eafily  lec  out  the  Intef- 
tines. 

To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  lateral  Operation  in¬ 
vented  by  Frcrc  Jacques,  a  Religious  of  the  third  Or¬ 
der  of  Sc.  Francis ,  towards  the  Clofe  of  the  lafl  Cen¬ 
tury,  and  practis’d  by  him  with  great  Reputation  in 
the  Franche  Comte.  But  this  Reputation  is  loft  again 
at  Paris  ;  which,  however,  did  not  hinder  M.  Ran, 
Anatomy  Profefior  at  Leyden,  from  undertaking  to 
rectify  what  was  amifs  in  it,  in  which  he  fuccceded  ; 
infomuch,  that  the  Method  is  now  known  by  his 
Name,  which  has  taken  Place  of  that  of  the  firft  In¬ 
ventor. 

The  Spiing  and  Autumn  are  the  two  mod  proper 
Seatons  lor  this  Operation  *,  and  even  thefe  Seatons 
are  more  favourable  to  the  Patient  one  Year  than  the 
other.  M.  Marefcbal  was  pleas’d  to  tell  me,  that  he 
has  cut  in  one  Seaton,  at  the  Hotel  Diett,  a  hundred 
Perfons  for  the  Stone,  who  all  recover’d  but  two  ; 
and  another  Year,  in  the  lame  Seaton,  cut  a  hundred 
and  twenty  fix,  fccmingly  with  the  fame  Succcfs,  at 
firlt,  who,  noiwithllanding,  all  dy’d,  fome  Time  af¬ 
ter,  except  ten.  An  exccflivc  Heat,  as  well  as  Cold, 
are  very  prejudicial  to  this  Operation,  and  to  the  Re¬ 
covery  of  the  Patient. 

The  Pij  NtvruitE  of  the  Pireneum  is  another  Ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Abdomen,  and  is  perform’d  in  a  Sup- 
pit  (lion  of  Urine,  or  when  the  Inflammation  is  fo 
great  that  the  Probe  can’t  be  introduc'd.  For  thisO- 
p*. ration,  an  Incifion  is  made  with  the  Biftoury,  ora 
1  .ancct,  in  the  fame  Place  where  the  J.ylbotomy  is 
made,  and  a  Cannula  introduc'd  into  the  Bladder,  till 
the  Inflammation  be  over. 

We'll  viflt  the  Poftniors ,  not  as  Bufby,  or  Father 
Gerard  us'd  to  do,  but  only  to  make  the  Operation  of 
the  id /hi  la  in  a  no, 

A  Fj'.ti'ia  is  a  deep,  winding,  callous,  cavern¬ 
ous  Ulcer,  wuh  a  nairow  Entrance,  but  opening 


AFistula  in  ano ,  is  a  Ftfitda  form’d  in  the  A-  \ 
or  Fundament.  Of  this  fome  Authors  reckon  t ^ 
Kinds,  viz .  th z  Cacum  internum,  which  is  open  °Ur 
wards,  but  not  into  the  Rectum ;  the  Caaim  ex  ter °UC* 
which  has  an  Aperture  into  the  ReClttm ,  but  noo/^5 
wards*,  the  compleat,  which  opens  both  into  the 
and  the  Inteftine *,  and  the  Cuniculatus,  or  that  \pt 
feveral  Sinus's ,  which  difeharge  themfelves  intot) 
common  Cavity,  which  is  the  Fund,  and,  as  it  we ne 
Refervoir  of  them  all. 

Others,  as  Wifetnan ,  reduce  the  Fifittla  in  ano  t0 
Clafies:  The  firft  are  chofe  arifing  from  a  Pbyma. 
thefe  are  very  painful,  and  difficult  to  cure,  as  enter* 
ing  deep  among  the  Interftices  of  the  Mufcles,  and 
forming  -various  Cuniculi,  or  Sinus's ;  which  the  more 
remote  they  are  from  the  Anus ,  the  worfe  they  are  bv 
reafon  they  do  not  allow  of  being  cut.  The  fecond 
owe  their  Origin  to  an  internal  Haemorrhage,  or  Ex- 
travafation  between  the  Coats  of  the  Reflum and 
have  a  fmall  Perforation,  near  the  Circumference  of 
the  Anus,  whence  they  yield  a  thin  Sanies,  or  Ichor 
without  Pain*,  they  in  Time  bring  on  Itching  and 
Excoriations,  and  the  Orifices  at  length  become  cal- 
lous,  and  are  fometimes  clos'd,  and  fometimes  open 
again. 

Fiji ula's,  if  they  do  no  Harm  by  the  Copioufnefs 
of  the  Flux,  the  Stench,  or  the  like  Accidents,  are  a 
Benefit  to  Nature,  as  carrying  off  cachedick  Hu¬ 
mours  5  and  ought  not  to  be  cur’d,  but  kept  open. 

The  frefh.  Ample  Fifittla,  may  be  cur’d  without 
Danger.  The  chief  Way  is,  by  cutting,  where  that 
may  be  done  without  Damage  to  the  Mufcie  of  the 
Anus ,  which  might  occafion  an  involuntary  Evacu¬ 
ation  of  Excrements.  The  Operation  is  done  in  the 
following  Manner : 

If  the  Fiftula  be  open  outwards,  the  Patient  muft 
lie  on  his  Belly  at. the  Edge  of  the  Bed,  his  Legs  a* 
funder;  the  Operator  mud  make  a  fmall  Incifion 
with  a  Biftoury,  at  the  Orifice  of  the  Fiftula,  to  run 
into  it  a  fmall,  thin,  and  bow’d  or  crooked  Biftoury ; 
at  the  End  thereof  there  mu  ft  be  put  a  fmall  pointed 
Stillet,  with  a  fmall  filver  Tongue  to  it,  to  recover  it, 
that  it  may  enter  without  caufing  any  Pain  ;  this  Bi¬ 
ftoury  mult  be  introduc’d  into  the  Fifittla,  having  the 
Index  of  the  left  Hand  in  the  Anus,  and  its  Tongue 
rnuft  be  drawn  out;  the  Handle  of  the  Biftoury  muft 
be  held  with  one  ITand,  and  the  Stillet  which  pierces 
the  Anus,  with  the  other.  The  Inftrumene  is  drawn 
out  to  cut  the  Fiftula,  all  at  once. 

If  the  Fiftula  opens  in  the  Inteftine,  an  Incifion 
'  muft  be  made  outwards,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Fiftula, 
to  open  it  in  the  Place  where  ordinarily  appears  a 
fmall  Tumour,  or  Inflammation  ;  or  where  the  Pa¬ 
tient  feels  tome  Pain  when  the  Part  is  touch’d.  If  the 
Tumour  was  far  from  the  Anus,  it  might  be  open’d 
with  the  potential  Cautery,  to  avoid  caufing  Pain. 
When  the  Bottom  of  the  Sack  is  open’d,  the  Biftoury, 
with  its  Stillet  and  Tongue,  is  introduc'd  into  it. 
The  End  of  the  Stillet  is  extracted  thro’  the  Anus, 
and  the  Fltfli  cut  all  at  once.  If  the  Fiftula  was  too 
far  in  the  Anus ,  the  Sphindter  of  the  Anus  flioukl  not 
be  entirely  cut,  for  afterwards  the  Patient  could  not 
be  able  to  retain  his  Excrements. 

After  the  Fiftula  has  been  open’d,  all  the  Sinuofi* 
ties  found  in  it  muft  be  cut,  like  wife,  with  Sciflars ; 
the  Wound  is  fill’d  with  Tents  made  of  Lint,  dippd 
in  fome  anodyne,  Pledgets ,  a  Plaifter,  a  triangular 
Comprefs,  and  the  whole  fupported  with  the  Bandage 
call’d  T. 

We'll  come  back  to  the  Fore-part  of  the  Abdomen, 

to  make  the  C,cfarian  Section,  call’d  alfo  Cufarion 

Birth ,  Partus  Ctefarcus.  This  Operation  can  be 

made,  and  has  been  made,  when  a  Woman  can  t  be 

deliver'd  thro'  the  ordinary  Way.  To  perform  ir, 

(lie  muft  be  made  to  lie  on  her  Back  ;  a  longitudnu 

Incifion  is  made  under  the  Umbilic,  on  the  Side  or  1 1CI 
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,  aiya  tul  the  Operator  difcovers  the  Matrice, 
^h*ch  muft  be  open’d,  avoiding  wounding  the  Child  ; 
c  which  the  Membranes  he  is  wrapp’d  in  muft 
h  Open’d :  *The  After-Birth  is  to  be  feparated  from 
h  Matrice,  and  the  Child  drawn  out.  The  Wound 
aft  be  wafh’d  with  hot  Wine,  and  the  Gaftroraphy 
m  de  to  the  Belly,  without  fewing  the  Matrice,  or 
W  mb  The  Operation  over,  Injections  are  made 
•  °he  Matrice,  to  facilitate  the  Evacuation  of  the 
cinnd  and  a  pierc’d  Peffary  introduc’d  into  its  Neck. 

From  the  Trunk  of  the  Body  we’ll  defccnd  to 
the  Extremities,  and  make  the  Amputation  of  the 

Leg. 


ffote.  That  Amputation ,  in  Chirurgery ,  is  the  Ope¬ 
ration  of  cutting  off  a  Limb,  or  other  Part  of 
the  Body,  with  an  Inftrument  of  Steel. 


Note,  alfo,  That  the  Leg  is  cut  four  or  five  Inches 
below  the  Knee  ;  the  Thigh,  as  near  the  Knee 
as  po/fible  ;  and  the  Arm,  as  near  the  Shoulder 
as  po/fibJe.  The  Amputation  is  never  made  in 
the  Articulation,  unJefs  it  be  of  the  Fingers  and 
of  the  Toes. 


For  the  Amputation  of  the  Leg9  the  Patient  is  made 
to  fit  on  the  Edge  of  his  Bed,  or  in  a  Chair  •,  he  muft 
befupporced  by  two  Servants,  one  to  hold  the  Leg  at 
the  Bottom,  and  the  other  to  draw  the  Skin  upwards 
above  the  Knee,  chat  the  Flefh  may  cover  the  Bone 
after  the  Operation.  A  pretty  thick  Comprefs  is 
plac'd  within- fide  the  Knee,  on  which  are  made  two 
Ligatures ;  the  firft  above  the  Knee,  to  ftop  the 
Blood,  to  be  ftraiten’d  with  the  ‘Tourniquet ;  the  fe- 
cond  under  the  Knee,  to  ftraiten  the  Flefh  for  the 
Knife.  Before  the  firft  Ligature  be  ftraiten’d,  a  Piece 
of  Card  muft  be  put  under  it,  for  Fear  of  pinching 
the  Skin.  The  Leg  being  made  very  fteddy,  the  O- 
pcrator  plac’d  to  the  Infide  of  the  Limb,  makes  the 
Incifion  with  a  bow’d  Knife,  turning  circularly  to  the 
Bone,  keeping  one  of  his  Hands  on  the  Back  of  the 
Knife,  and  endeavouring  to  feparate  the  Flefh  from 
the  Bone  with  a  Stroke  or  two  ;  then  divides,  alfo, 
the  Periojleum  from  the  Bone  with  the  Back  of  the 
Knife,  or  a  Biftoury,  and  cutting  the  Flefh  and  Vef- 
fels  which  are  between  the  two  Bones.  The  Flefh 
being  cut,  a  fplitted  Band  muft  be  put  upon  ir,  whofe 
Chief  muft  be  crofs’d,  to  draw  the  Flefh  upwards, 
that  the  Bones  may  be  cut  further,  and  cover’d  by  it 
after  the  Amputation,  and  alfo  to  facilitate  the  Paf- 
fage  of  the  Saw.  The  Cbirurgeon  muft  then  take  the 
Leg  with  his  left  Hand,  and  the  Saw  with  the  right, 
which  he  muft  apply  on  the  two  Bones,  to  cut  them 
both  at  the  fame  Time,  beginning  by  the  Peroneum, 
and  ending  by  the  ‘Tibia.  He  muft  incline  the  Saw, 
and  go  loftly,  at  firft,  to  make  the  Way;  after  which, 

lie  muft  go  fwifter,  and  with  as  few  Strokes  as  pof- 
fible. 

The  Leg  being  cut,  the  Turniquet,  or  Gripe,  muft 
be  fiacken’d,  to  let  a  little  Blood  flow,  and  to  give 
an  Opportunity  of  fearching  for  the  large  Blood- 
Vefiels,  and  lecuring  the  Haemorrhage  at  their 
Mouths;  which  is  done  by  ftraiccning  again  the  Tour- 
^uety  or  Gripe,  or  placing  Buttons  of  Vitriol  at  the 
Mouths  of  the  Arteries,  and  aftringent  Powders  on  a 
hrge  Cake  of  Cotton,  or  Tow,  applyM  to  the  End  of 
(he  Stump.  If  this  be  us’d,  fomebody  muft  hold  the 
whole  Apparel,  with  the  Hand  on  the  Part,  for  the 

Space  ot  24  Hours.  This  Practice  is  receiv’d  at  the 
Hotel  Diett  at  Paris. 

Others  make  the  Ligature  of  the  Veflels,  which  i9 
none  by.  laying  hold  of  their  Mouths  with  a  Forceps 
with  Springs ;  which  Forceps  is  given  to  a  Servant  to 
hold  v  a  Needle,  threaded  with  a  wax’d  Thread,  is 
run  thro*  the  Flefh  under  the  Veflei,  and  run  again, 

1  a  ligature  is  made  with  the  two  Ends  of 

[he  Thread  to  the  Veflei.  The  Tourniquet ,  or  Gripe, 

!s  ta‘Ccn  pfr  with  the  Band,  the  Patient  is  order'd  to 
!(uv  a  the  Stump  and  the  Flefh  is  brought 

(0Wn>  to  cover  the  Bone. 


The  Apparatus  and  Bandage  are  made  by  put¬ 
ting  fmali  Comprefles  on  the  Veflels,  and  dry  Pledge 
ets  on  the  two  Bones,  and  feveral  other  Pledgets  co¬ 
ver  d  with  aftringent  Powders  ;  over  it  another  great 
Pledget  of  Cotton  or  Tow  cover’d  with  aftringent 
Powders,  the  whole  being  wrapp’d  up  with  a  Plailter, 
and  a  Comprefs  in  Form  of  a  Crofs  of  Malta,  with 
three  or  four  longitudinal  Comprefles,  and  a  circular 
one*  The  Crofs  of  Malta,  and  the  Comprefs,  are 
plac'd  within- fide  the  Knee,  whofe  Chiefs,  or  Ends, 
are  crofs'd  over  the  Stump  ;  they  muft  be  held  by  the 
Servant  who  fupports  the  Part;  the  other  Chiefs  are 
crofs’d,  like  wife  ;  the  two  longitudinal  Comprefles, 
crofting  one  another,  are  plac’d  at  the  Center  of  the 
Stump,  and  a  third  Longitudinal  is  made  to  run  round 
the  Stump,  ro  flop  the  two  firft;  they  muft  be  three 

in  Breadth,  and  long  enough  to  pafs  on  the 

This  done,  the  Bandage  is  made  with  a  Band  four 
Ells  long,  and  three  Fingers  broad,  roll’d  to  a  Globe, 
with  which  are  made  three  Circularies  on  the  Edge  of 
the.  Part  cut,  rifing  upwards  by  Doloirs,  and  palling 
obliquely  the  Band  under  the  Knee,  and  descending 
again  over  the  firft  Turns ;  continuing  thus  to  defeend 
and  rife  till  the  whole  Stump  be  cover’d  ;  the  Band 
muft  be  flopp’d  above  the  Knee.  In  three  or  four 
Days  the  Drefiing  may  be  remov’d,  and  proper  Di- 
geftives,  mix’d  with  Aftringents,  apply’d  ;  having  an 
actual  Cautery,  or  fome  powerful  Styptick,  in  Rea- 
dinefs,  in  cafe  of  a  violent  Hsemorrhage  at  the  firft 
Opening.  M.  Sabourin ,  Cbirurgeon  of  Geneva,  is  re¬ 
corded,  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  Anno  1702,  for  an  Improvement  in  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Amputation ,  propos’d  to  the  Academy.  The 
whole  Secret  confifts  in  faving  a  Piece  of  Flefh,  and 
Skin,  a  little  lower  than  the  Place  where  the  Section 
is  to  be  made;  wherewith  the  Stump  is  to  be  after¬ 
wards  cover’d.  The  Advantages  whereof  are,  that 
in  lefs  than  two  Days  Time  this  Flefh  unites  with  the 
Extremes  of  the  divided  Veflels,  and  fo  faves  the 
Neceffity  either  of  binding  the  Ends  of  thofe  Veflels 
with  Thread,  or  of  applying  Caufticks,  or  Aftrin¬ 
gents  ;  which  are  Methods  very  dangerous,  or  at  leaft 
very  incommodious.  Add,  that  the  Bone  thus  co¬ 
ver’d  up,  does  not  exfoliate. 

There  are  other  Operations,  which  we  have  not 
brought  under  their  proper  Heads;  as  thofe  of  the 
Suture  of  the  Tendon ,  of  the  Aneurifna ,  of  the  Fra- 
num  at  the  Tongue,  of  the  flopp'd  ConduRs ,  of  the 
Pbimofis  and  Paraphimofis,  of  the  Variceum,  of  the 
Panaris ,  the  Reduction  of  the  bearing  down  of  the 
Anus,  and  of  the  Matrices  and  the  opening  of  Ab- 
feeffes. 

The  Suture  of  the  Tendon  is  made  when  the  Ten¬ 
dons  are  cut,  and  they  are  big  enough.  If  the  Wound 
was  cur’d,  the  Operator  muft  open  it,  to  difeover  the 
Tendon  ;  the  Part  muft  be  bow’d  to  approach  the  Ends 
of  the  Tendon  near  one  another;  then  a  flat,  flrait, 
and  fine  Needle,  threaded  with  a  double  wax’d 
Thread,  is  run  thro’  a  fmali  Comprefs,  making  a 
Knot  at  the  End  of  the  Thread,  to  (lop  it  on  the 
Comprefs ;  the  Tendon  is  to  be  perforated  from  the 
Infide  outwards  far  enough,  for  Fear  the  Thread 
fliould  cut  it.  The  Needle  muft  be  run  under  the  o- 
ther  End  of  the  Tendon,,  on  which  muft  be  plac’d  a 
fmali  Comprefs  to  tye  the  Thread  upon  ir.  The  Ends 
of  the  Tendon  arc  to  be  made  to  pafs  a  little  over  one 
another,  by  bowing  the  Part.  The  Wound  kdrefs'd 
with  Balfams;  for  if  Unguents  were  put  on  the  Ten¬ 
dons,  they  would  rot;  therefore  none  but  fpirituous 
Medicaments  are  to  be  us’d.  The  Part  muft  be  kept 
fteddy,  for  Fear  its  Extcnfion  fliould  feparate  the 
Ends  of  the  Tendon. 

An  Operator  makes  the  Operation  of  the  Ancurif- 
via,  when  a  Cbirurgeon  has  prick'd  the  Artery,  or 
when  there  is  a  Tumour  at  the  Artery.  To  perform 
this,  the  Patient  is  feated  on  a  Chair,  his  Arm  being 
held  by  a  Servant  in  a  convenient  Situation  fur  the  O- 
pt ration.  A  Comprefs,  doubled  four  Times,  mull  be 
put  on  the  Part,  and  which  is  to  follow  the  Prog  rtfs  of 

the 


ringers 

Stump. 
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the  Artery,  that  the  Ligature  may  prefs  better  the 
Vefiel.  The  Arm  may  be  wrapp’d  in  another  Com- 
prefs,  on  which  the  Ligature  is  made,  which  muft  be 
righted  with  the  Tourniquet ,  or  Gripe,  provided  the 
Arm  be  not  too  much  (well’d ;  for  in  that  Cafe  the 
Operation  ought  to  be  deferr’d,  for  Fear  of  the  Gan¬ 
grene.  The  Artery  being  very  well  fix’d,  the  Cbi- 
rurgeon  muft  lay  hold  of  the  Arm  under  the  Tumour 
with  one  Hand,  and  with  the  other  make  the  Incifion 
with  a  Lancer,  beginning  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tu¬ 
mour,  and  ending  a-top  all  along  the  Progrefs  of  the 
tumify’d  Artery.  The  Tumour  being  open’d,  the 
congeal’d  Blood  is  forc’d  out  with  the  Finger ;  then 
the  Gripe  muft  be  flacken’d,  to  difcover,  with  lefs 
Difficulty,  the  Opening  of  the  Artery  ;  after  which, 
it  muft  be  feparated  from  the  Membranes  with  a  pro¬ 
per  Jnftrument,  and  fupporting  it  with  an  Errhina,  to 
feparate  it  from  the  Nerve  and  the  Membranes.  The 
Errhina  is  held  by  a  Servant,  while  the  Operator  paf- 
fes  under  the  Artery  a  bow’d  Needle  threaded  with  a 
ftrong  wax’d  Thread  ;  which  is  cut,  afterwards,  and 
the  Needle  taken  off.  A  fingle  Knot  is  made  firft,  on 
which  is  plac’d,  if  the  Operator  pleafes,  a  fma]] 
Comprefs,  kept  (teddy  by  two  other  Knots.  Another 
Ligature  is  made  at  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Artery, 
otherwife  Blood  would  flow  from  the  fmall  lateral  Ar¬ 
teries.  The  Artery  ought  not  to  be  cut  between  the 
two  Ligatures,  becaufe  the  firft  would  part  by  the 
Impulfion  of  the  Blood  ;  the  Thread  will  dropoff  by 
the  Suppuration.  The  Wound  is  fill’d  with  fmall 
Tents  made  of  Lint,  a  Pledget  cover’d  with  aftrin- 
gent  Powders,  and  a  Plaifler  with  a  Comprefs  in  the 
Plit  of  the  Elbow. 

The  Bandage  is  made  with  a  Band  fix  Ells  long, 
and  a  Thumb’s  Breadth  wide,  roll’d  at  one  End  *, 
the  Operator  begins  to  apply  the  Band,  by  fome  Cir- 
cularies  under  the  Elbow,  but  not  too  tight;  he 
makes  feveral  Turns  of  the  Band,  and  puts  on  the 
Tumour,  as  in  Bleeding,  a  thick  and  narrow  Com- 
prels  all  along  the  Artery,  as  far  as  under  the  Arm  ; 
the  Arm  and  the  Comprefs  arc  wrapp’d  in  the  Band, 
afcending  by  fmall  Doloirs>  as  fir  as  under  the  Arm, 
and  is  flopp’d  by  Circularies  round  the  Bread.  The 
Patient  is  laid  in  his  Bed,  his  Arm  a  little  bow’d  on 
a  Pillow,  and  his  Hand  a  little  higher  than  the 
Elbow. 

For  the  enkifted  \ Tumours ,  if  they  are  fmall,  and 
hanging  down,  and  have  their  Bafis  narrow,  a  Liga¬ 
ture  is  made  to  it  with  a  ftrong  Thread,  ty’d  tighter 
by  Degrees,  that  makes  them  fall  of  themfelves  after 
fome  Time ;  or  elfe  they  are  cut  above  the  Ligature. 
If  the  Tumour  was 'a  big  Wen,  a  crucial  Incifion 
mud  be  made  to  the  Skin,  without  touching  the  Cy- 
Jtis.  The  Incifion  made,  the  Bag  mud  be  feparated 
with  the  Nails.  If  there  were  fome  confiderable  Vef- 
fels  at  the  Root,  they  are  ty’d,  or  cut,  and  the  Blood 
dopp’d  with  Aftringents.  If  fome  Parts  of  the  Cy- 
Jiis  had  remain’d,  they  arc  to  be  con  fum’d  with  Cor- 
rofives ;  the  Pieces  of  FJefti  are  approach’d  near  one 
another,  and  a  conglutinative  Plaider  apply’d  to  it, 
without  a  Suture.  It  the  Tumour  adheres  ftrongly  to 
the  Pericranium ,  it  mud  not  be  touch’d. 

The  Operation  of  the  Fncnum  of  the  Tongue,  when 
the  Ligament  of  Children’s  Tongues  extends  as  far  as 


the  left  Hand  is  put  on  the  Gum  of  the  inferior  Jaw¬ 


bone,  to  make  the  Child  open  its  Mouth,  and  its 
Tongue  is  rais’d  with  the  Index  of  the  (lime  Hand  ; 
the  Sciftars  are  introduc’d  between  thefe  two  Fingers, 
to  cut  the  Fncnum  as  near  the  Tongue  as  pofiible.  If 
an  Hemorrhage  happens,  Recourfc  mud  be  had  to 
fiyptick  Waters ;  and  the  Nurfe  mud  take  Care  to 
p.i(s  often  her  Finger  under  the  Tongue,  to  hinder 
the  Reunion. 

If  a  Membrane  fhouhl  clofc  the  Entrance  of  the 
Vagina,  a  leaden  Cannula  mud  be  introduc’d  into  it, 
which  mull  have  Rings  to  tye  it  to  the  Wade,  which 
hinders  the  Reunion  of  the  Wound, 

A 


If  the  Lips  of  the  Vulva  were  join’d  tosethor  u 
Patient  mud  be  laid  on  her  Back,  her  Knees  ud  • 
order  to  make  an  Incifion  with  a  bow’d  Biftourv  h  ^ 
ginning  a-top ;  after  which,  a  leaden  Cannulam,,* 
be  introduc’d  into  the  Aperture.  u 

If  the  Vagina  was  full  of  Carnofuies,  a  SeA;. 

mud  be  made  to  it,  till  it  be  all  open.  0f* 

If  the  Conduct  of  Urine,  as  well  in  Boys  as  * 
Girls,  was  clos’d,  an  Incifion  is  to  be  made  to  it  with 
a  very  narrow  Lancet  ;  and  as  Children  pifs  frequent 
ly,  that  alone  will  hinder  the  Re-union.  ^ 

If  the  Conduct  of  the  Ear  was  dopp’d  with  a  Mem 
brane,  it  mud  be  perforated,  not  too  deep,  for  pta' 
of  wounding  the  Drum  of  the  Ear.  If  there 
Carnofuy  which  comes  out  of  the  Ear,  a  Ligature 
mud  be  made  to  it,  or  it  mud  be  cut  with  Sciffirs  to 
make  it  fall ;  and  what  remains  of  it  in  the  Conduct 
of  the  Ear,  muft  be  confum’d  with  Caufticks,  carrvM 
to  it  by  means  of  a  fmall  Cannula ;  taking  Care  not 
to  cauterize  the  Drum.  In  thefe  different  Manners 
are  freed  all  the  different  Conducts  of  the  human  Bo. 
dy,  when  they  are  (topp’d. 

At  prefent,  for  the  Operation  of  the  Phimosjj 
and  Paraphimosis*,  when  the  Preputium  is  gl^’ 
or  ftrongly  conftring’d  upon  the  Gians,  fo  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  being  drawn  back,  to  uncover  the 
Gians ;  ’tis  a  Malady  call’d  Phimofis .  Sometimes  a 
Phimofis  conceals  Shankers  on  or  about  the  Gians,  and 
fometimes  is  fo  violent  as  to  prevent  the  flowing  out 
of  the  Matter;  whence  it  caufes  an  Inflammation, or 
Mortification  of  the  Part. 

The  Paraphimosis  is  alfo  a  Diforder  wherein  the 
Prepuce  is  (hrunk,  and  withdrawn  behind  the  Gl ans, 
fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  brought  to  cover  the 
fame.  This  happens  often  in  venereal  Diforders, 
where  the  Humour  of  a  Gleet  frequently  proves  fo 
(harp,  as  to  caufe  the  Extraction. 

If  the  Phimofis  was  very  adherent  to  the  Gians,  it 
muft  not  be  touch’d  ;  but  if  by  feeling  the  Glans’cis 
found  moveable,  or  that  there  are  only  fome  Adhe- 
rences;  the  Patient  muft  be  made  to  fit,  a  Servant 
muft  hold  the  Skin  at  the  Root  of  the  Penis,  that  the 
SeCtion  may  be  made  diredly  under  the  Gians ;  the 
Operator  muft  draw  the  Bottom  of  the  Prepuce,  and 
introduce  a  fmall  pointed  Inftrument,  with  which  he 
muft  perforate  the  Prepuce  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Gians 
near  the  Fr<cnum  ;  and  the  Incifion  muft  be  perfect¬ 
ed  with  drawing  out  the  Inftrument  towards  himfelf. 

The  Parapbimofis  is  cur’d  by  making  Fomentations 
on  the  Parr,  to  appeafe  the  Inflammation,  if  there  be 
any ;  and  it  is  drawn  downwards  with  the  Fingers. 

If  the  Diforder  can’t  be  conquer’d  with  Medica¬ 
ments,  Scarifications  muft  be  made  all  round  the 
Top  of  the  Prepuce,  applying  afterwards  Medica¬ 
ments  proper  to  appeafe  the  Inflammation,  and  hin¬ 
der  the  Mortification. 

The  Panaris,  or  JVhiteloe,  is  an  Abfcefs,  aswe 
have  already  obferv’d,  which  happens  at  the  End  of 
the  Finger.  There  are  fuperficial  ones,  and  others 
which  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Pcrioftcum  \  in  both  Ca¬ 
fes,  the  Panaris  muft  be  open’d  on  the  Side  of  the 
Fingers,  to  avoid  hurting  the  Tendons.  When  the 
Abfcefs  penetrates  as  far  as  the  Pertojleum ,  the  Aper¬ 
ture  muft  be  made,  likewife,  on  the  Side,  and  the 
Lancet  pu fil’d  to  the  Bone ;  after  which,  the  Bus 
muft  be  evacuated,  which  would  rot  the  Tendons, 
was  it  to  remain  coo  long  upon  it. 

The  Apparatus  is  made  with  a  Plaifler  made  m 
the  Form  of  a  Crofs  of  Malta ,  apply’d  by  its  Middle 
on  the  Top  of  the  Finger,  making  the  Chiefs  to  croli 
all  round.  The  Comprefs  muft  nlfo  be  cut  in  the 
fame  Form,  or  in  that  of  a  fimple  Crofs  only  i  the 
Band  mult  be  a  Finger  broad,  and  long  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  Apparatus  1  it  muft  be  pierc’d  at  one 
End,  and  cut  the  Length  of  three  Fingers  at  the 
other  5  the  two  Chiefs  muft  be  pafs’d  thro*  the  rlO‘c 
to  fur  round  the  Finger,  by  little  Doloirs . 

The  R it duct  ion  15/  the  Anus  Is  perform'd  by  tny 
king  the  Patient  lie  on  his  Belly,  the  Buttocks  higher 
than  the  Heads  the  Fingers  of  the  Operator  mu 
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d'pp’d  'ltl  Oil  of  Rofes,  with  which  he  reduces 

rfrlvche  Anus  ;  which  done,  he  applies  Compreffes 
r  Hino’d  in  i'ome  aftringenc  Liquor  ;  and  they  are 
t0  .  fupported  with  the  T,  or  double  T. 

For  the  Reduction  of  the  Matrices  the  Patient 
ft  lie  on  her  Back,  the  Buttocks  rais’d  j  then  the 
Operator  makes  Fomentations,  puts  a  Piece  of  linnen 
Cloth  on  the  Neck  of  the  Matrice,  which  he  pufhes 
G  ently;  this  done,  the  Patient  muft  lie  on  her 
R.rk  crofs-Iegg’d.  If  the  Matrice  was  to  fall  again, 
a  Peffary  £hould  be  introduc’d  into  it,  after  the  Re- 

^U^BSC ESSES  muft  always  be  open’d  in  the  riper 
Phre  and  where  the  Humours  have  a  greater  Fro¬ 
sty  ;  never  cutting  the  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles  with¬ 
out  an  abfolute  Necefficy,  and  avoiding  the  great  Vef- 
fels  Mufclesj  and  Tendons.  The  Aperture  fliould 
be  rather  greater  than  lefs,  taking  Care  not  to  preci¬ 
pitate  the  Evacuation  of  the  Pus.  If  the  Skin  was 
too  thick,  as  in  the  Heel,  it  muft  be  thinn’d  with  a 
JRazor;  and  if  there  was  Pus  under  the  Nails,  they 
fhould  be  fcrap’d  with  a  Piece  of  Giafs,  before  they 
are  perforated. 

There  are  alfo  fome  Fra&ures,  which  I  have  omit¬ 


ted  to  mention  under  the  Head  Fracture,  which  can 
as  well  be  brought  under  this  of  Operations ,  viz.  the 
Fracture  of  the  Nofe,  of  the  inferior  Jaw-bone ,  of  the 
Clavicle ,  of  the  Omoplata,  or  Shoulder- bone,  of  the 
Sternum ,  of  the  Vertebra,  of  the  Os  Sacrum,  and  of 


the  Cocci x. 

When  the  Fratture  of  the  Nofe  is  confiderable,  the 
Noftrils  are  flopp’d,  and  the  Patient  lofes  his  Smell. 
To  reduce  it,  the  Operator  muft  take  a  fmall  Stick 
cover’d  with  Cotton,  which  he  muft  introduce  into 
the  Noftrils  as  gently  as  poflible,  to  raife  the  Bones, 
putting  his  left  Thumb- on  the  Nofe  to  keep  them  up. 
The  Bones  being  reduc’d,  he  muft  make  the  Appara - 
/wand  Bandage. 

The  Apparatus  confifts  in  introducing  into  the 
Noftrils  fmall  Cannula  of  Lead,  of  a  proper  Bignefs. 
and  Figure ;  thefe  Cannula  fupport  the  Bones,  and 
facilitate  Refpiration  j  they  muft  not  be  pulh’d'  too 
far,  for  Fear  of  hurting  the  Lamina  of  the  Nofe. 
They  muft  be  rubb’d  over  with  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
and  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  are  to  have  fmall1  Handles, 
to  be  ty’d  to  the  Cap.  If  there  was  no  Wound  in  the 
Nofe,  there  wants  no  Bandage  ;  but  if  the  Fradlure 
be  with  a  Wound,  after  the  Application  of  Remedies, 
there  muft  be  plac’d  on  each  Side  of  the  Nofe  a  tri¬ 
angular  Comprefs  cover’d  with  a  Piece  of  Card  of  the 
fame  Figure.  This  fmall  Apparatus  is  to  be  fupported 
with  a  Band  two  Fingers  broad,  and  half  an  Ell  long, 
and  with  four  Chiefs,  leaving  in  the  Middle  three 
Fingers  plain,  /.  e.  which  is  not  to  be  cut.  The 
Plain  of  this  Band  is  apply’d  on  the  Fradlure,  its  fu- 
perior  Chiefs. are  pafs’d  behind  the  Neck, and  brought 
back  before  5  its  Inferiors  are  likewife  pafs’d  behind, 
crofting  over  the  Superiors,  and  brought  back  before. 
When  the  Bones  of  the  Nofe  are  not  reduc'd,  there 
enfues  from  it  a  very  great  Deformity,  and  an  infup* 
portable  Smell,  caus’d  by  Excrefcences  of  Flelh,  and 
Polypus's, 

To  reduce  the  inferior  JaW'Vonei,  the  Operator  muft 
thruft:  his  Fingers  into  the  Moutti^of  the  Patient,  to 
prefs  the  Eminencies  of  the  Bones,  which  he  muft  do 
likewife  outwardly.  If  the  Bones  crofs’d  over  one 
another,  there  fliould  be  a  fmall  Extenfion  made.  If 
the  Teeth  were  come  out  of  their  Place,  they  muft  be 
^duc’d,  and  cy’d*  to,  the  found  Teeth  with  wax’d 
Thread.  The  Bones  being  reduc’d,  the  Chirurgeon 
HHift  make  the  Apparatus  and  Bandage . 

If  the  Fradlure  was  but  on  one  Side,  a  Comprefs, 
[ow’d  to  a  Card,  muft  be  apply’d  on  the  Jaw-bone, 
hoth  of  the  Bignefs  and  Figure  of  the  Jaw-bone  j  the 
Bandage  is  made  with  a  Band  roll'd  at  one  Chief  of. 
three  Ells  long,  and  two  Fingcrsbroad.  It  is  begun 

maltinn;  a  Circulary  all  round  the  Head,  pafllng 
^jer  the  Forehead,  descending  afterwards  under  the 
J;hin,  then  re-afeending  on  the  Cheek,  near  the  little 
wntbuti  or  Angle,  palling  afterwards  the  Band  on 


the  Head,  then  defeending  again  under  the  Chin,  td 
make  a  Doloir  on  the  Fratfture.  The  Operator  conti¬ 
nues  to  make  three  or  four  Circumvolutions  on  the 
Fradlure,  and  makes  the  Band  defeend  afterwards  un¬ 
der  the  Chin,  to  flop  and  tighten  the  Tours  of  thg 
Band,  and  Ends  round  the  Head,  palling  over  the 

Forehead. 

If  the  Jaw  bone  was  fradlur’d  on  both  Sides,  there 
muft  be  apply’d  to  it  a  Comprefs  and  Card,  of  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  whole  Jaw-bone ,  fupporred  by  the  Band¬ 
age  abovemention'd  ;  or  the  Box  of  Tin  deferib’d  un¬ 
der  the  Article  of  FraSlures. 

To  reduce  the  Fraftttre  of  the  Clavicle,  the  Patient 
being  feated  in  a  Chair,  his  Arm  muft  be  drawn  back¬ 
wards,  while  a  Servant  pufhes  his  Shoulder  forwards  j 
during  which,  the  Operator  muft  reduce  the  Bones 
into  their  Places,  by  pufhing  the  Eminencies,  and 
drawing  up  the  Bones  funk.  Or  the  Patient  lying  oil 
his  Back,  with  a  convex  Body  under  it,  as  a  large 
wooden  Bowl,  his  two  Shoulders  muft  be  prefs’d,  to 
raife  the  two  Ends  of  the  Bone*  which  the  Operator 
muft  cake  Care  to  reduce. 

For  the  Apparatus,  the  Cavities  above  and  un- 

w  \ 

der  the  Clavicle  muft  be  fill’d  with  Compreftes  gar- 
nilh’d  with  their  Cards,  and  another  on’ the  Bonej 
which  is  to  be  very  nearly  of  the  Figure  of  the  Cla¬ 
vicle,  and  a  large  one  to  cover  the  three  others.  This 
Apparatus  muft  be  fupporced  with  the  following 
Bandage,  provided  the  FYa<5ture  be  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Clavicle ,  to  make  it.  The  Operator  muft  take  a 
Band  fix  Ells  long,  and  four  Fingers  broad,  roll’d  to 
two  Globes,  which  he  applies  by  the  Middle  on  the 
Fra<5ture,  bringing  one  of  the  Ends  down  to  the 
Bread,  and  palling  the  other  Chief  behind,  under  the 
Arm  oppofice  to  the  featur’d  Part,  over  theBreaft,  to 
bring  it  over  the  other  End  of  the  Band,  rais’d  to 
make  a  Doloir  on  the  Fradlure  j  he  pafles  the  other 
End  under  the  fractur’d  Part,  and  over  the  Band 
which  ha9  made  the  Doloir ,  which  he  raifes  in  ma¬ 
king  a  third  Doloir  on  the  Clavicle.  He  continues 
the  Circularies  round-  the  Bbdy,  and  the  Doloirs  round' 
the  Clavicle',  till  it  be  all  cover’d  ;  he  makes  alfo  fome* 
Circularies  at  rhe  fuperior  Part  of  the  Arm,  near  the 
Head',  and  covers  with  fome  Circularies  the  Space 
found  between  the  Circularies  and  Doloirs  of  the  Arm; 
Laftly,  He  Hops  the  Band,  by  making  fome  Circu¬ 
laries  round  the  Body. 

If  the  Fradlure  was  at  the  Head  of  the  Humerus , 
the  Bandage  muft  be  made  with  a  Band  five  Ells  Jong, 
and  four  Fingers  broad  ;  the  Operator  pafles  the  End 
of  the  Band  under  the  Arm  oppofice  to  the  fra&ui’d 
Part,  behind  the  Back,  and'  the  other  End  under  the 
fractur’d  Parc,  making  one  K  Y,  or  one  X,  on  the 
Shoulder,  coming  back  under  the  other  Shoulder  be¬ 
hind,  returning  to  the  Fore  part  to  make  a  fecond 
K  Y  on  the  Fradlure;  he  makes  two  Circularies  to 
the  fuperior  Part  of  tile  Humerus,  which  forms  a  Tri¬ 
angle  call’d  Geranium  \  he  covers  that  Triangle  with 
Doloirs,  and  ends  round  the  Bread.  This  Bandage 
is  call'd  Spica. 

It  is  ordinarily  the  Acromtum  which  breaks  in  thef 
Frafturc  of  the  Omoplate  \  'tis  known  that  the  Middle 
of  the  Omoplate  is  broken,  by  a  Numbnefs  of  thd 
whole  Arm.  Th v  Chirurgeon  muft  examine  the  Place 
of  the  Fravfture,  and  reduce  the  Eminencies  of  the 
Bones  into  their  Places  5  if  the  Splinters  prick,  an  In- 
cifion  muft  be  made  to  take  them  out,  or  to  cut  their 
Points.  The  Reduction  made*  he  mult  alfo  make  the 
Apparatus  and  Bandage . 

He  places  a  Comprefs  on  the  Omoplate ,  and  a  great 
Piece  of  Card,  of  the  Bignefs  and  Figure  of  the 
Bonej  and  makes  afterwards  the  Bandage  call’d 
Stoury,  with  a  Band  roll'd  at  one  Chief,  of  Tour  Ella 
long*  and  four  Fingers  broad.  He  paifes  the  Band 
behind  the  Back,  its  End  under  the  Arm  oppofite  ro 
the  fraftur’d  Parr,  pafllng  the  other  End  under  the 
Shoulder,  and  afterwards  over  it,  to  go  and  form  a 
K  Y,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Back.  He  continues  thofe 
Tours  of  the  Band,  in  making  Doloirs ,  till  the  Omo- 
plates  are  entirely  cover'd  \  then  makes  Circularies 
6  L  round 
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round  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Humerus ,  as  in  the 
Spica ,  and  ends  the  Bandage  with  Circularies  round 
the  Brea  ft. 

For  the  Reduction  of  the  FraRure  of  the  Sternum , 
the  Patient  muft  iie  on  his  Back,  a  convex  Body  un¬ 
der  it,  and  fome  Body  leans  hard  on  his  Shoulders,  to 
pulh  them  backwards,  and  make  the  Sternum  rife, 
which  was  funk  ;  and  which  being  reduc’d  by  this 
Means,  the  Chirurgeon  muft  make  the  Apparatus  and 
Bandage  in  the  following  Manner : 

He  muft  apply  a  Comprefs  and  a  Card  on  the  Ster¬ 
num,  very 'nearly  of  the  Figure  of  the  Parr,  which  is 
to  be  fupported  with  the  Napkin  and  the  Scapu- 
lary. 

It  is  almoft  always  the  Apophifes  of  the  Vertebra 
which  are  fra<ftur*d,  feldom  their  Bodies.  It  is  known 
that  the  Body  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Neck  is  fradturM 
by  the  Pally  of  the  Arm,  with  Lofs  of  Senfe,  and  of 
the  Back,  by  the  SupprdTion  of  Urine,  and  by  the 
Palfy  of  the  Sphindter  of  the  Amis ,  which  hinders 
him  from  keeping  up  his  Excrements.  If  thefe  Ac¬ 
cidents  happen,  the  Chirurgeon  may  judge  that  the 
Marrow  is  prefs’d,  and  prick’d  by  the  Needles ;  to 
take  them  out,  an  Incifion  muft  be  made  on  the  Body 
of  the  Vertebra ,  at  the  Place  of  the  Fra&ure.  If  the 
fpinous  Apophifes  be  only  fraftur’d,  thefe  Accidents 
will  not  happen  ;  the  Patient  will  only  feel  fome  Pain. 
To  reduce  them,  the  Patient  muft  lie  on  his  Belly, 
and  the  Operator  do  his  beft  to  raife  the  Bones,  and 
place  them  in  their  natural  Situation;  after  which,  he 
muft  make  the  Apparatus  and  Bandage. 

If  the  fpinous  Apophifts  was  fradtur’d,  a  fmall,  and 
long  Comprefs,  cover’d  with  a  Card  of  the  fame  Fi¬ 
gure,  muft  be  plac’d  on  each  Side  the  Apophifts ,  and 
over  each  Card  another  Comprefs ;  the  Bandage  is 
made  with  a  Napkin,  fupported  with  the  Scapulary. 

The  Fratture  of  the  Os  Sacrum  is  reduc’d  like  that 
of  the  Vertebra.  Its  Bandage  and  Apparatus  is  made 
with  the  T  pierc’d  over-againft  the  Anus',  or  with  the 
double  T.  It  is  made  of  a  Band  two  Fingers  broad, 
and  long  enough  to  go  round  the  Body  above  the 
Hips;  another  Band  is  join’d  to  the  Middle  of  this, 
of  the  fame  Breadth,  and  long  enough  (pafling  over 
the  Apparatus  of  the  Os  Sacrum ,  and  between  the 
Thighs)  to  be  ty’d  forwards,  at  the  firft  Wafteband. 
The  double  T  is  made  by  joining  two  Bands  at  a  Fin¬ 
ger’s  Di fiance  from  one  another,  to  that  which  is  to  go 

round  the  Body  ;  this  Bandage  muft  be  fupported  with 
the  Scapulary. 

The  Cocc  ix  is  ordinarily  broke  by  Falls,  and  funk 
inwards;  to  red  ore  it,  the  Index  is  to  be  introduc’d 
into  the  Anus ,  as  ivir  as  the  Frafture,  to  pufh  it  out¬ 
wards,  and  the  other  Hand  will  adapt  it  to  its  natural 
Place. 


The  Apparatus  and  Bandage  is  the  fame  as  that  ol 
the  Os  Sacrum .  If  the  Os  innominatum  was  broke,  the 
Spica  fliould  be  made  to  it,  after  it  has  been  reduc’d. 

I  fliould  proceed  from  this  to  Midwifery ,  which  is 
alfo  rank’d  among  the  chirurgical  Operations  ;  but  as 
I  defign  to  give  an  entire  Treat ife  of  Midwifery  under 
the  Letter  M,  I  conclude  this,  by  furnifliing  my  Chi - 
r  urge  on's  Shop  with  fome  of  the  Medicaments  it  mull 
be  indifpcnfibly  provided  with;  informing  him,  at  the 
fame  Time,  how  to  make  them.  Thofe  Medica¬ 
ments  are,  Half  a  ms.  Unguents,  Plaijlcrs,  Oils,  Pozv • 
ders ,  Stiptick  V Voters ,  <kr. 

The  Balsams  are  either  naturalu or  artificial.  The 
heft  of  the  natural  Balfams,  and  the  mofl  necefiary  ic 
a  Chirurgeon ,  is  that  of  Peru.  The  artificial  Balfams 
are  thofe  of  Arccus,  the  Samaritan,  Span  if  j,  and  the 
green  Balfams . 

The  Balsam  of  Arccus  is  made  (when  a  confider- 
nhle  Qjuuitv  is  wanted)  wiili  two  Pounds  of  Tallow 
of  Goats,  Venice  Turpentine,  and  Gum  Elemi ,  a 
Pound  and  a  Half  of  each ;  and  a  Pound  of  Hog1' 
Larch.  In  the  Gum  Elemi,  cut  into  fmall  Pieces, 
and  liquify'd  on  a  flow  Fire,  are  added  the  Turpen¬ 
tine,  Goat’s  Tallow,  and  Hog’s  Lard;  when  theft 
are  well  diflulv’d,  they  mull  be  flrain’d  thro*  a 
Piece  of  new  linnen  Cloth,  to  fe partite  the  Dregs  \ 
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the  whole  muft  be  left  to  cool,  and  the  na)r 
made.  h 

This  B a  If  am  is  incarnative,  and  confolkW*  n 
Sorts  of  Wounds  and  Ulcers  ;  *ris  us’d  for  the  F  * 
cures  and  Luxations  of  the  Bones,  to  cure  Con 
and  the  Wounds  of  the  Nerves.  0ns> 

To  make  the  Samaritan  Balfam ,  you  muft  take 
Parts  of  .Oil  of  Olives  and  good  Wine,  which  ma 
be  boil’d  in  a  glaz’d  earthen  Pot  till  the  Wine  be  U 
tirely  confum’d.  This  Balfam  mundifies  and  conkr* 
dates  fimple  Wounds,  efpecially  when  they  are  frefh  *" 

The  Spanish  Balfam  is  made  by  taking  Whe 

Roots  of  Valerian,  and  Carduus  Benediftus,  &n  Ouif’ 

of  each  ;  all  which  muft  be  well  pounded,  and  n* 
afterwards,  with  a  Pint  of  White  Wine,  in  a  g|a|?- 
earthen  Veflftl,  narrow  a-top,  which  muft  be  well 
flopp’d,  and  plac’d  on  hot  Embers  during  24  Hour 
adding  to  it  afterwards  fix  Ounces  of  St.  John’s- wort* 
making  the  whole  boil  to  the  Confumption  of  dle’ 
Wine  ;  after  which,  ’tis  (train’d,  and  a  new  Addition 
marie  to  ir,  afterwards,  of  two  Ounces  of  Olibanum 
in  Powder,  and  eight  Ounces  of  Venice  Turpentine  * 
which,  after  it  has  been  mix’d  together  over  a  flow 

Fire,  the  Balfam  is  made. 

This  Balfam  was  always  us’d  by  Aquapetidenie ;  >tr 
excellent  for  all  Sorts  of  .Wounds,  even  the  nervous' 
which,  ’tis  faid,  ’Twill  cure  in  24  Hours.  The  Wound 
muft  be  wafh’d  firft  with  cold  White  Wine,  and  then 
anointed  with  this  Balfam  hoc.  If  the  Wound  was 
deep,  this  fame  Balfam,  alfo  made  hoc,  muft  be  fy. 
ring’d  into  it,  approaching  afterwards  the  Edges  of 
the  Wound  near  one  another,  and  anointing  them 
with  it.  On  the  Wound  muft  be  put  a  Comprefs 
dipp’d  in  the  Balfam ,  and  another  over  ic,  dippM  in 
ftrong  Wine,  and  over  this  another  dry  Comprefs, 

To  make  the  green  Balfam,  you  muft  take  equal 
Parts  of  Linfeed  Oil,  and  Oil  of  Olives,  viz.  aPound 
of  each,  an  Ounce  of  Oil  of  Bays,  two  Ounces  of 
Venice  Turpentine,  Half  an  Ounce  of  diftill’d  Oilof 
Juniper- berries,  three  Drachms  of  Verdigreafe,  two 
Drachms  of  the  beft  Aloes,  two  Drachms  and  a  Half 
of  white  Vitriol,  and  a  Drachm  of  Oil  of  Cloves. 
The  Oils  of  Linfeed  and  Olives  muft  be  put  together 
in  a  Frying-Pan,  over  a  very  flow  Fire,  and  then  muft 
be  incorporated  with  the  Turpentine  and  Oil  of  Bays; 
after  which,  the  Pan  having  been  taken  off  the  Fire, 
and  the  Mixture  left  to  cool,  there  muft  be  miVd 
with  it,  by  Degrees,  the  Verdigreafe,  white  Vitriol, 
and  Aloes,  very  well  pounded  ;  adding  to  it  the  Oils 
of  Cloves  and  Juniper- berries ;  and  the  Balfam  is 
made. 

This  Balfam  is  very  good  for  all  Sorts  of  Wounds 
made  either  with  Iron,  or  Fire-Arms.  The  Wound 
muft  be  wafh’d  with  hot  Wine,  and  afterwards  a* 
nointed  with  this  Balfam  hot;  applying  to  it  Pledgets 
imbib’d  with  it,  and  over  it  a  large  Pledget  dipp’d  in 
fome  ft iptick  Liquor.  This  Balfam  mundifies,  incar¬ 
nates,  and  cicatrizes  the  Wound ;  *tis  good  again!! 
the  Bite  of  venomous  Beads,  fiftulous,  and  malignant 
Ulcers.  From  this,  we’ll  pafs  to  the  making  of  Un¬ 
guents,  beginning  with  that  of  Sty  rax. 

The  Unguent  of  Slyrax  is  made  with  four  Parts 
of  Oil  of  Walnuts,,  fjiree  of  Gum  Elemi ,  fix  of  Co¬ 
lophony,  three  of  yWIow  Wax,  and  three  of  liquid 
Styrax  ;  the  whole  melted  together  in  ftirring  it,  af¬ 
ter  which  ’tis  ft  rain’d.  This  Unguent  is  frequently 
and  happily  us’d  at  the  Hotel Dieu  at  Paris.  It  refills 
the  Gangrene,  and  carries  off  the  Putref.nflion.  Pa¬ 
lters  of  ic  are  apply M  on  the  Spots,  and  Durities ,  or 
Hardncfs  which  happens  on  the  Body  of  the  Scorbu- 
ticks. 

To  make  the  mundicalive  Unguent  of  Small  age,  you 
muft  take  three  Handfuls  of  Leaves  of  Stuallage\ 
Wormwood,  Germander,  little  Centaury,  Sage,  St. 
John’s- wort,  Plantain,  Betony,  great  and  little  Com 1- 
trey,  Veronica,  Vervain ,  and  Honey  fuck  I  es,  of  each 
two  Handfuls;  eight  Pounds  of  common  Oil;  01 
white  Pitch,  Mutton  Fat,  yellow  Wax,  and  Turpen¬ 
tine,  two  Pounds  each.  All  the  Herbs,  muft  hQ 
pounded  in  a  Stone  Mortar,  and  the  white  Pkcu» 
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r.t  cut  in  Pieces,  and  the  Turpentine,  melted 
o;)  in  a  Copper  Bafon  tinn’d,  over  a  flow  Fire. 

Afterwards  the  pounded  Herbs  mu  ft  be  thrown  into 
to  be  boil’d  together  gently,  ftirnng  the  whole, 
lt’  Time  to  Time,  with  a  wooden  Spatula ,  till  it  is 
^0lT1  jv'd  that  the  Oil  of  the  Herbs  is  almoftal!  con- 
PerC,ed‘ .  then  the  whole  muft  be  drain’d  ftrongly  thro* 
iU  Cloth,  and  after  the  Unguent  has  been  left  to  cool, 
3  x[r3ft  from  it  all  the  Fasces  and  Humidity,  it  mud 
t0  mdted  over  a  flow  Fire  *,  after  which,  being  left 
in  to  cool  and  thicken,  muft  be  added  to  it  Myrrh, 
Aloes  lbs  of  Florence ,  and  round  Ariftoloch,  very 
fell  pounded,  incorporating  the  whole  together.  This 
tJment  deterges  the  Ulcers,  cleanfes,  cicatrizes,  and 

confulidates  all  Sorts  of  Wounds. 

The  black  fuppurahve  Unguent  is  made  of  two 

Pounds  of  common  Oil,  white  and  yellow  Wax,  the 
Fat  of  a  Loin  of  Mutton,  pure  Refin,  Tar,  and  Tur¬ 
pentine  of  Venice ,  Half  a  Pound  of  each  ;  and  two 
Ounces  of  Maftirk  in  Powder:  What’s  to  be  melted, 
is  melted  in  Oil,  adding  to  it  the  Powder  of  Maffick, 
to  make  it  an  Unguent.  This  Unguent  makes  all  Sorts 
of  Apofthumes  break,  as  well  as  Carbuncles;  and  ve¬ 
nereal  and  peftilential  Buboes  *,  it  is  even  apply’d  after 
the  breaking  of  Abfcefies,  till  their  perfedt  Cure. 

To  make  the  white  Unguent,  you  muft  take  three 
Pounds  of  Oil  of  Roles,  nine  Ounces  of  white  Wax, 
a  Pound  of  Cerufe  of  Venice ,  and  a  Drachm  and  a 
Half  of  Camphor  ;  the  Cerufe  muft  be  pulveriz’d  by 
rubbing  the  Cakes  on  the  Hair- cloth  of  a  Sieve,  the 
Bottom  upwards,  and  the  Powder  falls  on  a  Paper 
plac'd  under  it.  That  Powder  muft  be  wafli’d  feveral 
Times  with  Water,  in  a  large  earthen  Pan,  ftirring  it 
with  a  wooden  Spatula ,  and  pouring  out  the  Water 
by  Inclination,  when  the  Powder  is  fell  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom.  When  the  Water  of  the  Lotions  is  become  in- 
fipid,  the  laft  Lotion  muft  be  made  with  Rofe- water, 
leaving  the  Powder  in  it  for  five  or  fix  Hours,  at  the 
End  of  which  it  muft  be  pour’d  out  by  Inclination, 
and  the  Powder  left  to  dry,  cover’d  with  a  Paper  from 
the  Sun;  then  the  white  Wax  bruis’d,  and  the  Oil 
preferib’d,  muft  be  put  in  a  glaz’d  earthen  Pot,  and 
the  Pot  fn  the  boiling  Balneo  maria ;  when  the  Wax 
is  melted,  the  Pot  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Balneo , 
and  the  Dififolution  agitated  with  a  wooden  Spatula , 
till  it  begins  to  thicken  ;  when  the  Cerufe  is  to  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  it,  ftirring  the  Unguent  till  it  be  almoft  cold. 
Thofe  who  want  to  add  the  Camphor  to  it,  muft  have 
it  liquify’d  in  fome  Oil,  and  add  it  to  the  Unguent 
when  cold.  This  Unguent  is  good  for  Burns,  Erefi - 
pda's,  Itch,  and  feveral  other  cutaneous  Diftempers. 
It  appeafes  the  Itching  and  Intern peries  of  Ulcers,  dif- 
fipates  the  Excoriations  and  Rednefs  which  happen  to 
the  Bodies  of  Children,  is  good  for  Contufions,  and 
confolidates  and  cools  flight  Wounds. 

The  Unguent  Alg  yptiacum  is  made  of  eleven 
Ounces  of  Verdigreafe,  fourteen  Ounces  of  ftrong 
Vinegar,  and  two  Ounces  of  good  Honey.  The  Ver¬ 
digreafe  muft  be  plac’d  in  a  Pan  of  Copper  over  a 
very  (low  Fire,  bruis’d  with  a  wooden  Peftle,  and 
mix’d  with  the  Vinegar,  flraining  the  whole,  after¬ 
wards,  thro*  a  Hair  Cloth.  If  fome  of  the  Vcrdi- 
greale  was  left  on  the  Hair  Cloth,  it  muft  be.  put  a- 
B‘im  into  the  Pan,  and  diflblv’d  in  a  Portion;  of  the 
liune  Vinegar,  paffing  it  thro*  the  fame  Hair  Cloth, 
to  that  nothing  remains  but  the  needlefs  Parts  of  the 
Copper.  This  DifTolution  muft  be  boil’d  afterwards 
with  Honey,  over  a  flow  Fire,  ftirring  it,  from  Time 
t0,  rime,  till  it  has  acquir’d  a  pretty  loft  Confidence 
01  Unguent^  and  a  reddifh  Colour.  This  Unguent 
conlumes  rotten  Flefli,  and  the  Superfluities  of  Ulcers 
and  Wounds. 

To  make  the  Unguent  Basi licum,  or  Royal, 
you  muft  take  yellow  Wax,  Mutton  Far,  Refin, 
far,  and  Turpentine  of  Venice ,  of  each  a  Pound, 
with  five  Pounds  of  common  Oil  ;  cut  into  filial l 
Iicces  the  Wax,  Fat,  Refin,  and  Pix  navalis ,  and 
tot  them  melt  together  with  the  Oil,  in  a  Bafon  of 
j-opper,  over  a  very  flow  Fire ;  then  after  you  have 
itrain’d  the  whole  thro*  a  coarfe  Cloth,  you  muft  in¬ 


corporate  the  Turpentine  with  it,  and  the  Unguent  is 
made.  This  Unguent  promotes  Suppuration,  and  ci¬ 
catrizes  Wounds  after  the  Pus  has  been  evacuated  ; 
’tis  put  on  Pledgets,  and  fometimes  mix’d  with  Yolks 

Eggs,  Turpentine,  and  other  Unguents  ;  or  with 
Oils  and  Platfters. 

Cerat,  isalfo  a  Kind  of  Unguent ;  the  following 
one  is  call’d  refrigerative  Cerat. 

To  make  the  Refrigerative  Cerat,  you 
muft  take  a  Pound  ol  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  three  Oun¬ 
ces  of  white  Wax,  which  muft  be  put  into  a  glaz’d 
earthen  Pot,  anti  the  Pot  in  Balneo  maria ,  till  the 
Wax  be  well  liquify’d  in  the  Oil ;  then  take  off  the 
Pot,  and  ftir  the  Unguent  with  a  wooden  Peftle,  till  it 
be  cool  ;  add  to  it  two  Ounces  of  Water,  and  ftir  it 
with  the  Peftle  till  it  be  all  abforbM  in  the  Cerat-, 
add  to  it,  again,  as  much  Water,  and  ftir  it;  add, 
again,  till  the  Cerat  becomes  pretty  white,  and  be  well 
faturated  with  frefh  Water  ;  then  pour  out,  by  Incli¬ 
nation,  all  the  Water,  and  keep  the  Cerat.  Some 
mix  with  it  an  Ounce  of  Vinegar.  It  is  employ’d 
outwardly  on  all  the  Parts  which  want  cooling;  it  ap¬ 
peafes  the  Pains  of  the  Hasmorrhoides,  or  Piles ;  *tis 
good  for  all  the  Diftempers  which  happen  on  the 
Nipples  of  the  Breafts ;  *tis  us’d  for  Burns  alone,  or 
mix’d  with  other  Unguents . 

Having  made  our  mod  ufeful  Unguents ,  we’ll  begin 
to  make  our  Platfters ,  by  the  Diapalma. 

Diapalma  is  made  of  equal  Quantities  of  Li¬ 
tharge  of  Gold  prepar’d,  and  common  0*1  ;  equal 
Quantities  of  Hog’s  Fat,  Decoftion  of  Summits  of 
Palm-trees,  or  of  Oak,  four  Ounces  of  Vitriol  cal¬ 
cin’d  till  it  be  red,  and  diflblv’d  in  the  Decoction  of 
Summits,  or  Tops  of  the  Branches  of  Palm-trees,  or 
Oak.  To  make  this  Decocftion,  you  muft  bruife  very 
fmall  the  Summits  of  Palm-trees,  or  Oak,  make 
them  boil  gently  in  three  Pints  of  Water,  to  the  Con- 
fumption  of  Half,  and  (train  ir,  to  have  the  Decoc¬ 
tion.  The  Litharge  muft  be  pounded  in  a  brafs 
Mortar,  and  diffolv’d  in  two  or  three  Pints  of  clear 
Water,  which  Water,  when  muddy,  muft:  be  pour’d 
quickly  into  a  Veflel,  and  the  Litharge  that  Water  is 
loaded  with  will  fall  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel, 
while  that  left  in  the  Mortar  muft  be  pounded  a-new, 
and  diflblv’d  in- the  Water  of  the  firft  Lotion,  or  in 
fome  other,  and  pour’d  again  into  the  Veflel,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  fame  Operation  till  nothing  is  left  at  the  Boc- 
tbni  of  the  Mortar  but  the  moft  impure  Part  of  the 
Litharge,  incapable  of  being  rais’d  by  the  Water. 
After  the  Lotions  are  well  fettled,  the  Water  is  pour'd 
by  Inclination,  and  the  Powder  left  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Veflel  is  put  to. Ary;  and  having  weigh’d  of  it 
the  Quanticy  preferib’d,  it  muft  be  mix’d  cold  in  a 
Pan  of  Copper,  tinned,  with  the  Oil,  Fat,  and  De¬ 
coction  of  Palm-.treel  Theft;  Things  being  well  in¬ 
corporated  together,  a  good  Fire  of  Charcoal  muft 
be  lighted  in  a  Furnace,  over  which  they  muft  boil, 
agitating  them  all  the  while  with  a  wooden  Spatula  ; 
and  when  the  Plaifter  is  done,  there  muft  be  added  to 
it  the  calcin’d  Vitriol  diflblv’d  in  a  Portion  of  the  Li¬ 
quor  kept  for  chat  Purpofe,  if  the  Plaifter  is  to  be 
red,  or  of  white  Vitriol  diflblv’d  in  the  fame  Decoc¬ 
tion,  if  it  muft  be  white ;  then  the  Plaifter  is  to  be 
roll’d,  and  wrapp’d  up  in  Paper.  It  is  us’d  for  the 
Cure  of  Wounds,  Ulcers,  Tumours,  Fraftures, 
Burns,  Chilblains,  and  to  apply  on  Iflues. 

To  make  the  Plaifter  of  ftmple  Diachylon ,  you  muft 
take  three  Drachms  of  the  Roots  of  Alt  ha  a  cleans’d, 
Linfeeds,  and  Fenugree-fecds,  four  Ounces  of  each  ; 
fix  Pounds  of  Spring  water,  four  Pounds  of  common 
Oil,  and  four  Pounds  of  Litharge  of  Gold  ;  the 
Roots  of  Ahhaa  having  been  wnfh’d  and  cur,  they 
muft  be  put  into  the  tinn’d  Copper  Bafon  with  the 
Linfeeds  and  Fen ugree- feeds,  pouring  over  it  the  fix 
Pounds  of  Spring-water  j  and  after  they  have  mace¬ 
rated  for  the  Space  of  24  Hours  over  a  very  flow 
Fire,  agitating  the  whole  from  Time  to  Time  with  a 
wooden  Spatula ,  they  muft;  be  boil’d  flowly,  reitera¬ 
ting  often  the  Agitation,  till  the  Mucilages  be  I’ulH- 
cicmly  thicken’d,  when  they  are  to  be  drain’d  thro* 
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a  ftroog  and  thick  Cloth  5  after  which,  they  are  mix’d 
and  incorporated  together  with  the  Litharge,  prepar’d 
in  the  fame.  Manner  we  have  done  it  for  th zDiapaltna, 
with  the  Oil  in  a  Bafon  of  Copper  tinn’d,  and  plac’d 
on  a  moderate  Fire,  agitating  the  whole,  without  In- 
termi/fion,  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  and  as  quick  as 
poflible  5  which  Agitation  muft  be  continu’d  till  the 
Plaifter  begins  to  fall  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel 5 
then  the  Fire  muft  be  diminifli’d  by  Half,  the  Artift 
contenting  himfelf  to  evaporate,  by-Degrees,  the  fu- 
peffluous  Humidity,  which  could  remain  in  the  Plai- 
fter,  which  being  confum’d,  the  Plaifter  is  done. 
This  Plaifter  foftens  and  refol  ves  the  Durities,  or  Hard- 
nefs,  and  even  the  fchirrous  Tumours  of  the  Liver 
and  Vifcera',  it  melts  fcrophulous  Tumours,  the  old 

Relicks  of  Abfceffes,  &c. 

Oils  are  made  either  by  Infufion  or  by  Exprcf- 
fion.  To  make  the  Oil  of  Rofes  by  Infufion ,  you 
muft  take  two  Pounds  of  Rofes  newly  gathered,  and 
pound  them,  half  a  Pound  of  Juice  of  Rofes,  five 
Pounds  of  common  Oil,  put  all  together  into  a  glazed 
earthen  VefTel  very  well  corked,,  and  expofe  it  to  the 
Sun,  for  the  Space  of  40  Days,  afterwards  let  it  be 
boiled  in  Balneo  Mari x,  ftrain  it  and  keep  the  Oil. 
The  Oil  of  Rofes  compofed  alfo  by  Infufion,  is  made 
with  a  Pound  of  red  Rofes  newly  gathered,  and 
pounded,  and  four  Pound  of  common  Oil,  to  be  put 
into  a  glazed  earthen  VefTel,  narrow  at  Top,  and  well 
corked,  and  expofed  to  the  Sun,  for  one  Hour,  af¬ 
terwards  ftrained  through  a  Cloth.  The  Liquor  muft 
be  put  in  the  fame  VefTel,  adding  to  it  the  Juice  of 
Rofes,  and  Rofes  in  the  fame  Quantity  as  before,  rei¬ 
terating  the  Maceration,  Collature,  and  Expreffion  5 
and  by  repeating  the  fame  Thing  a  third  Time,  the 
Oil  is  done.  Thefe  Oils  fweecen  and  diftipate  the 
Fluxions,  abate  the  Inflammations,  diflipate  the  Head- 
Ach  and  Delirium,  and  provoke  to  Sleep.  They 
muft  be  warmed  before  the  Part  be  anointed  with 
them  5  they  are  adminiftered  internally  againft  the 
Difenteria ,  and  Worms,  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an 
Ounce*,  and  the  Parts  are  anointed  with  them  in 
Fradlures,  and  Luxations  of  the  Bones. 

To  make  the  Oil  of  Bays,  you  muft  take  as 
much  Bays  as  you  pleafe,  and  bruife  them  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar  5  afcer  which  they  are  put  in  a  Caldron,  and 
boiled  in  a  fufficicnt  Quantity  of  Water  for  the  Space 
of  half  an  Hour,  and  ftrained  ftrongly  through  a 
Cloth,  leave  the  Liquor  to  cool,  and  take  off  the  Oil . 
which  floats  a-top  5  bruife  again  the  Grounds,  and 
let  them  be  boiled  for  another  half  Hour  in  the  firft 
Water,  ftrain  it,  and  take  off  the  Oil  as  before.  The 
firft  Oil  is  better  than  the  fecond,  therefore  they*  are 
to  be  kept  apart.  This  Oil  is  emollient  and  attenu- 
ant  i  ’tis  good  againft  the  Palfy,  the  Shivering,  in  Fe¬ 
vers,  by  anointing  the  Bones  with  it  s  and  againftthe 
Itch,  Ring-Worms,  &c. 

M.  V Emery  gives  us  a  Receipt  for  a  Sliptick  Water , 
which,  fays  he,  he  knows  by  Experience  to  be  excel¬ 
lent,*,  and  which  is  as  follows,  Take  five  Drachms  of 
Colcothar,  or  red  Vitriol,  which  remains  in  the 
Cornue 5  after  the  Diftillation  of  the  Spirit  *,  Roman 
Alum,  and  Sugar. candied,  of  each  half  an  Ounce, 
the  Urine  of  a  young  Perfon,  and  Rofe-water,  four 
Ounces  of  each }  Plancin- Water  fixteen  Ounces,  which 
are  to  be  agitated  all  together  in  a  Mortar,  for  fome 
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Time,  and  poured  afterwards  into  a  Bottle.  Vvi 
this  Water  is  ufed,  it  muft  be  poured  out  by  Jnc|- 
tion.  A  Comprefs  dipped  in  it,  and  applied  0n*na* 
Artery  open,  and  kept  upon  it  with  the  Hand  ft  ^ 
the  Blood.  A  Piece  of  Cloth  dipped  in  it,  andin^ 
duced  into  the  Nofe,  flops  alfo  the  Bleeding  0f  t[°* 
Parc  •,  taken  internally  it  flops  the  Spitting  0f  Bj00? 
Dyfenteria ,  the  Flux  of  the  Hemorrhoides,  andofft’ 
Menfes  \  ’tis  vulnerary.  The  Dofe  is  from  half  ^ 
Drachm  to  two  Drachms,  in  Water  of  KnnrrJ 
Grafs.  eil 

As  the  Maladies  of  the  Eyes  are  very  frequent 
Cbirurgeon  fhould  know,  alfo,  how  to  make  CoLJv* 

ria,  which  are  Remedies  proper  for  thofc  Maladies' 
The  following  one  is  of  Lanfranc .  Takes  pjn[0j 
White  Wine,  Rofe  and  Plantain- waters,  three  pjnt3 
of  each  5  two  Drachms  of  Orpiment,  a  Drachm  of 
Verdigreafe,  Myrrh  and  Aloes,  of  each  two  Scruples 
The  Orpiment,  Verdigreafe,  Myrrh  and  Aloes,  mull 
be  very  well  pounded  before  they  are  mix’d  with  the 
Liquors.  This  Colly rium  is  not  only  good  for  the 
D.feafes  of  the  Eyes,  but  *c/s  us’d  alfo  in  Injedliona 
for  the  natural  Parcs  of  Men  and  Women.  If  Us\j jn 

Injections,  it  muft  be  foften’d  with  four  Times  as  much 

Rofe  and  Plantain-waters. 

Blue  Colly  rium  is  made  with  a  Pint  of  Water 
in  which  Quick-lime  has  been  flacken,  and  a  Drachm 
of  Sal  Ammoniack  in  Powder  5  the  whole  muft  ^ 
mix’d  together  in  a  brafs  Pan,  and  left  in  it  for  a 
whole  Night.  The  Liquor  being  filtrated  afterwards, 
is  kept.  This  Collyrium  is  one  of  the  bed  Remedies 
that  can  be  prepar’d,  for  all  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Eyes. 

There  are,  befides,  dry  Collyries  ;  as  the  following 
one.  Take  two  Drachms  of  Sugar- candy,  prepar’d 
Tutty,  and  Lizard’s  Dung,  of  each  a  Drachm ;  white 
Vitriol,  Aloes,  and  Salt  of  Saturn ,  Half  a  Drachm 
of  each  :  Reduce  them  all  into  Powder,  and  mixthem. 
Two  or  three  Grains  Weight  of  this  Collyrium  is 
blown,  each  Time,  into  the  Eye,  thro*  a  fmallPipe, 
as  long  as  is  neceffary  j  and  thefe  Powders  can  bedif- 
folv’d  in  ophthalmick  Waters,  to  make  a  liquid  Col- 
lyrium . 

Note,  That  the  vulnerary  and  ftiptick  Tindure  l 
have  invented,  apply ’d  outwardly,  an  Avers  all 
the  Expectations  of  a  Cbirurgeon ,  and  can  top- 
ply, -upon  a  Breach,  in  a  Siege,  at  Sea  in  an 
Engagement,  and  in  any  other  Emergency,  the 
Want  of  Remedies,  and  of  a  Cbirurgeon,  by 
flopping  the  moft  violent  Hemorrhage,  and  per¬ 
fecting  the  Cure  of  all  Sorts  of  Ulcers,  and 
Wounds  which  are  not  mortal  5  and  may  be  kept 
a  hundred  Years  without  lofing  its  Virtue,  k 
has  the  fame  Effe6t  inwardly,  by  flopping  the 
fpicting  of  Blood,  curing  Ulcers  in  the  Lungs, 
helping  Refpiration  by  incifing  and  di ffolving 
the  vifeous  and  glutinous  Humour  which  ob- 
ftru&s  their  Bronchia ;  and  I  know  it  by  Expe¬ 
rience  to  be  a  Sort  of  Specific!*  for  the  Confump- 
tion.  It  alfo  heJp9  Digeftion,  and  repairs,  in 
Tome  Meafure,  a  decay’d  Conftitution.  For  fc- 
veral  of  thefe  Virtues,  I  could  have  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Vouchers  of  Credit. 
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(CHRONOLOGY,  From  the  Greek  x^9 
j  Time,  and  Difcourfcj  is  the  Art  of 

mealuring  and  diftinguilhing  Time,  or  the  Dodlrine 
of  Epocba's,  But  as  we  have  n  1  ready  canvafs’d  that 
Subjeft  in  our  Calendar ,  we’ll  con  fid  er  Chronology  9  in 
this  Place,  as  accommodated  to  the  various,  and  moft 
remarkable  Events  that  have  happen'd  in  the  World 
ever  fince  its  Creation  to  this  prelent  Time  j  and  more 


particularly,  the  different  Epocba's  of  the  Foundation 
of  Empires,  Monarchies,  (3  c.  the  Succeflion  °* 

Emperors,  Kings,  &t.  their  Clramftcns^e  D  .■ , 


CHRONOLOGY. 


(Ton  of  its  Pa  dors,  from  the  Time  of  the  Apoftles 

m  ours,  their  Characters,  &c.  . 

1  We’ll  begin  this  Chronology  with  that  of  the  ancient 

Patriarchs. 


Chronology  of  the  antient  Patriarchs. 


his  Sin,  was  curfed,  and  condemned  to  be  a  Vaga¬ 
bond  upon  Earth.  After  he  had  run  for  a  confider- 
abJe  Time  through  feveral  Places,  with  a  greater  In¬ 
quietude  of  Mind  than  of  Body,  he  ftopp’d  in  a 
Place  where  he  built  a  City,  which  he  called  by  the 

Name  of  his  Son  Enoch ,  Enocbia ,  and  the  fir  ft  built  in 
the  World. 


Adam,  in  the  firft  Year  of  the  World.  God  fafter 
he  had  extracted  the  Heavens,  heavenly  Bodies,  Ele¬ 
ments  and  Animals,  from  nothing,  afiign’d  to  every 
Creature  its  Place  in  the  Univerfe,  and  fhew’d  the 
Riches  of  his  Being  by  the  Communication  he  had 
made  of  it,  in  fo  different  a  Manner,  and  the  Depth 
of  his  Wifdom  in  the  Difpofition  of  all  Things) 
wanted  to  make  an  Abridgment  of  the  World  in  cre¬ 
atine  the  firft  Man ;  whofe  Body  he  form’d  of  Clay, 
infufine  into  it  a  Soul,  form’d  of  his  Image,  being 
fpirieual  as  he  is  a  Spirit,  immortal  as  he  is  immortal, 
and  intelligent  as  he  is  the  fupreme  Wifdom.  He 
was  created  in  a  State  of  Innocence,  which  confifted 
in  the  Illumination  of  his  Underftanding  by  the  In- 
fufion  of  a  Science,  whereby  he  knew  his  Creator, 
and  all  the  Creatures  made  for  hisUfe,  in  the  Strength 
of  an  uncorrupted  Will,  and  in  the  Extent  of  a  Li¬ 
berty  which  nothing  inclin’d  to  Evil,  and  which, 
without  the  leaft  ReluCtance,  could  eafily,  as  well  as 
agreeably,  purfue  the  fovereign  Good.  And  laftly, 
with  a  Grace  always  prefent,  and  of  which  he  could 
ufe  with  an  abfolute  Power,  or  not  ufe,  at  Pieafure. 
His  Body  was  adorn’d,  likewife,  with  excellent  Per¬ 
fections,  fince  befides  that  of  his  Organs,  the  Har¬ 
mony  of  his  Confticution,  and  his  entire  Submiftlon  to 
the  Dictates  of  the  Spirit,  he  was  immortal  of  that 
fr fl  Immortality ,  which  confifted  in  the  PcJJibility  of  not 
tying,  as  the  fecond  (hall  confift  in  the  lmpoffibility  of 
dying. 

The  fame  Year,  while  Adam  was  afleep,  God  ex¬ 
tracted  from  one  of  his  Ribs,  the  firft  Woman,  to 
be  his  Companion  and  Help-Mate  ;  he  bleffed  them, 
joined  them  together,  and  thereby  inftituted  in  their 
Perfons  the  conjugal  Society.  He  placed  them  both 
jn  the  Garden  of  Eden ,  where  he  ufed  to  defeend,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Day,  to  blefs  them  with  his  Fami¬ 
liarity. 

But  they  had  fcarce  Time  enough  to  know  the 
Happinefs  of  their  Condition  (though  it  be  not  pre- 
ciiely  known  how  long  they  continued  in  their  State 
of  Innocence,  and  it  is  an  extravagant  Temerity  to 
pretend  to  determine  it)  when  Eve  was  feduced  by  the 
Devil,  hidden  in  the  Serpent ;  file  did  eat  of  the  for¬ 
bidden  Fruit,  and  obliged  Mam  to  eat  it  likewife. 
He  was  afraid  if  he  had  refufed  it,  fays  Sr.  AuguJline, 
to  have,  thereby,  put  a  Damp  to  her  Pleafures  ;  but 
the  true  Reafon  was,  that  he  wanted  to  be  free  of  that 
fmall  Mark  of  SubjeClion,  which  God  had  given  him, 
to  (hew  that  he  was  Sovereign.  > Therefore  the  ambi¬ 
tious  Defire  of  Independency,  which  does  not  become 
the  Creature,  with  Regard  to  her  Creator,  the  unhap¬ 
py  Complaifance,  in  his  own  Excellency,  and  the  cri¬ 
minal  Defire  of  being  entire  Mafler  of  himfelf,  preci¬ 
pitated  Adam,  and  his  Pofterity  with  him,  from  a 
mod:  happy  State  of  Power,  Science,  and  Pieafure, 
into  a  very  unfortunate  one  of  Imbecility,  Ignorance, 
and  Sorrow.  His  Eyes,  and  thofe  of  his  Wife,  were 
opened,  and  they  law  that  they  were  naked  j  that  is  to 
lay,  according  to  the  fame  St.  Auguftine ,  that  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  in  their  Members  a  Revolt  which  their 
Sin  had  formed  in  them,  by  the  Concupifcence,  they 
md  learned  what  they  had  been  ignorant  of,  were 
aihamed  of  it,  and  covered  theml'eJves,  and  God 
coathed  rhem  with  the  Skin  of  dead  Beafts,  which 
were  Marks,  both  of  their  Crime  which  had  fubjeft- 
j  ™cm  to  Death,  and  of  the  Grace  of  Forgiveriefs, 

!.le  Creator  granted  them,  as  well  as  a  continual  Lef- 
ion  of  Repentance. 

f  rlnd^C  ^Ci'r  ^ie  World  130,  Adam  had  for  his 
'fit  Son  Cain ,  and  afterwards  Abel  for  his  fecond, 
ho  was  killed  by  Cain,  his  Brother  in  the  128th, 
r  the  129th  Year  of  his  Age.  The  Mtirtherer  de- 
pairing  of  the  divine  Goodnefs  for  the  Forgivenefs  of 


In  the  Year  of  the  World  133,  Seth  was  born, 
who  mutated  his  Father  in  his  Piety  towards  God,  in 
his  Refpecff  towards  his  Parents,  and  in  all  the  other 
virtues.  His  Defendants  are  called  the  Children  of 
God  in  the  Scripture,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  thofe 
of  Cain ,  called  the  Children  of  Men. 

■  Seth, ^aged  105  or  106  (I  reckon  the  Years  accom- 
plifhed)  begot  .£>/<?*,  in  the  Year  of  che  World  236  ; 
according  to  Capet  23 4,  according  to  Clavifius  235. 
The  Genefis  obferves  particularly  that  Enos  began  to 
invoke  the  Name  of  the  Lord ;  which  does  not  fig- 
nify  an  Eftablifhment  of  a  divine  Worfhip,  as  if  God 
had  never  been  adored  before  ;  but  an  Inftitution  of  a 
religious  Worfhip,  accompanied  with  Tome  Ceremo¬ 
nies,  more  auguft,  and  better  regulated  than  before. 
Seth  lived  after  he  had  begotten  Enos  807  Years,  and 
died,  aged  912. 

In  the  Year  of  the  World  326  Enos  begot  Cainan% 
lived  815  Years  after,  and  died,  aged  905. 

In  395>  Cainan  begat  Malaleef  and  died,  aged 
91©. 

In  460,  Malaleel  begat  Jaret,  and  died,  aged 
%95‘ 

in  622,  Jam  begat  Enochs  and  died,  aged  962. 
Enoch,  is  called  Prophet  by  St.  Jude  \  and  St.  Au- 
gufline,  l.  15.  de  Civit.  Dei.  c.  23.  believes  that  he 
wrote  fome  Treatifes  of  Religion.  As  for  the  Book 
which  bears  his  Name,  and  quoted  by  the  antient  Fa¬ 
thers,  there’s  no  doubt  of  its  being  apocryphal.  In 
the  Year  of  the  World  688  ;  according  to  Capel 
684,  according  to  Clavifius  687, 

Methuselah  was  born  of  Enoch,  who  ftaid  three 
hundred  Years  afterwards  upon  Earth,  and  difappear- 
ed  in  the  Year  of  the  World  987,  and  was  carried  by 
the  Lord  into  a  Place  unknown  to  Men.  The  Au¬ 
thors,  who  endeavour  to  difeover  the  Place  where  he 
is,  make  a  Refearch  more  curious  than  ufeful.  The 
Holy  Ghoft  in  the  Book  of  Wifdom ,  c.  4.  fays,  that  be 
was  tranfported  from  amidft  the  Sinners ,  for  Fear  Ma¬ 
lice  Jhould  deprave  his  Underftanding. 

Methufelab ,  aged  187  Years,  and  the  Year  of  the 
World  874  had  begotten  Lantech ,  and  died,  aged 
969. 

Lamech  at  82  begat  Noah ,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  1057,  according  to  Capel  1053,  according  to 
Clavifius  10 56,  and  died,  aged  777. 

Note,  That  Adam  died  after  he  had  lived  930 
Years  accompliftied.  That  the  Herecicks,  cal¬ 
led  Tatianifts ,  and  Encratifts  faid.  That  he  wa9 
damned,  and  fome  Catholick  Authors  have 
queftioned  his  being  faved  ;  but  the  antient  Fa¬ 
thers,  and  all  the  Interpreters  of  the  facred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  after  them,  are  of  Opinion  that  he  re¬ 
pented,  and  that  God  forgave  him  his  Sin.  Some 
Chronologifts  afifure  us  that  Eve  lived  two  Years 
after  him. 

God  feeing  that  the  Wickedncfs  of  Men  was  great 
upon  the  Earth  (fays  Mofes ,  Genef  vi.  v.  5.)  and  that 
every  Imagination  of  the  Thoughts  of  his  Heart  was 
only  Evil  continually,  unwilling  to  fuffer  any  longer, 
the  Abominations  of  Men,  refolved  to  drown  the 
World  by  an  univerfal  Deluge.  He  forewarned 
Noah  of  this  Punition  120  Years  before  it  happened, 

i.e.  in  the  Year  of  the  World  987,  and  ordered  him 
to  build  an  Ark,  on  the  Dimenfions  he  fhewed  h  ini, 
wherein  he  fiiould  retire  with  his  Family.  Shew, 
Ham ,  and  Japbet ,  were  born  20  Years  after  this  Me¬ 
nace,  not  altogether,  but  fuccellivcly. .  The  Scripture 
reckon  them  thus,  though  in  the  Opinion  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  Shorn  was  not  the  eldeft,  but  Japbet,  which  is 
alfo  the  Sentiment  of  feveral  modern  Authors.  Others, 
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with  St.  Augufiine,  maintain  that  Sbem  was  the  eJdeft. 
The  Ark  being  finithed,  Noab  entered  it  with  his 
three  Sons,  and  their  Wives  the  17th  Day  of  the  le- 

cond  Month  .of  the  Solar  Year,  which  anfwers  to  the 

19  th  of  out  April,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  1656; 
according  to  Capel  1652,  according  to  Clavifius  1657, 
of  Noab  600.  Before  Jefus  Chrift,  according  to  b. 
Petau,  2329  ;  according  to  others,  2348  or  2291. 

By  the  Lord’s  Command  Noah  came  out  of  the 
Ark,  with  his  Family,  the  27th  of  the  fecond  Month, 
which  anfwers  to  the  29th  of  our  April *  And  here  ends 
the  firft  Age  of  the  World,  to  which  Torniel,  Salian ,  F. 
Petau ,  Clavifius ,  and  almoft  all  Chronologers ,  give 
1 656  Years,  Capel  excepted,  who,  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Opinion.,  retrenches  four  Years  from  it. 

Noah  being  come  out  of  the  Ark,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  1657,  according  to  Capel  1653,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Clavifius  1658,  of  Noah  601,  ere&ed  an  Altar, 
and  offered  a  Sacrifice.  15  Years  afterwards,  /.  e.  the 
Year  of  the  World  1659,  of  Noab  613,  he  planted 

the  Vine. 

Arp  h  ax  ad  was  bom  of  Sem,  in  the  Year  1058, 
and  begar,  when  37  Years  were  accompliftTd,  Cai¬ 
nan,  and  dy’d  aged  33^*  Cainan9 s  Name  is  not 
found,  nor  in  the  original  Hebrew  of  the  Genefis,  and 
of  Deuteronomy,  nor  in  the  Latin  Verfion,  nor  in  the 
Chaldaick ,  nor  in  Jofephus,  nor  in  Philo ,  nor  in  The- 
ophilus  of  Antioch ,  nor  in  Julius  Africanus ,  nor  in 
St.  Epiphanius ;  but  only  in  the  Traduftion  of  the 
Septuagmt ,  and  in  the  Genealogy  of  St.  Luke,  Se¬ 
veral  Authors  believe  that  it  was  inferted  there  thro* 
the  Copift’s  Fault,  and  maintain,  that  it  is  not  found 
in  the  old  Exemplaries,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  o- 
mitted.  This  Diverfity  gives  a  great  Subjeft  of  Dif- 
pute  to  the  Catbolick  Interpreters,  and  moft  of  them 
fay,  after  feveral  antient  Fathers,  who  retain  the  Ge¬ 
nealogy  of  Cainan >  that  it  is  better  to  confefs  that 
the  Caufe  of  the  Omiflion  of  his  Name  in  the  He¬ 
brew,  is  not  known,  than  to  accufe  of  Corruption  the 
Text  of  the  Evangelift,  or  to  have  follow’d  the  Error 
of  the  Septuagint . 

Sale  was  begotten  by  Cainan,  or  Arphaxad,  the 
Year  of  the  World  1723*  and  Cainan  dy’d,  aged 
56S. 

Sale  begat  Heber,  in  the  Year  1753,  and  dy’d, 
awed  433.  Ileber  gave  his  Name  to  the  Hebrews. 

Heber  begat  P  ha  leg  in  1787,  and  died,  aged  464. 

Note,  That  in  his  Time  Mankind  having  been 
greatly  multiplied,  ever  fince  the  Deluge,  form¬ 
ed  the  extravagant  Deflgn  of  leaving  to  Fofterity 
an  eternal  Monument  of  them,  by  building  a 
City  and  a  Tower,  whofe  Top  fliould  be  carried 
to  Heaven.  Mofes  calls  it  the  lirft  Babylon. 
Bodinnus  and  S  a  be  l lius  mi  (lake  it,  for  Sttza,  and 
others  for  Bagdat ,  Bagdet ,  or  Bagadet,  of  our 
Time.  One  was  fituaced  on  the  Borders  of  Eu¬ 
phrates,  the  other  on  the  Borders  of  Tigris.  At 
prefen t  there  are  yet  feen  fome  Ruins  of  that, 
40  M  iles  off  of  this.  Jofephus  fays  that  the  Buil¬ 
ders  had  undertook  the  Work  of  this  lofty  Tower 
for  a  Retreat  again  ft  another  Deluge,  if  it  fliould 
happen  ;  but  it  is  an  Imagination  of  that  Author  : 
Since  God  had  but  lately  a (Tu red  them,  by  a  fo- 
jemn  Pro  mile,  that  he  would  never  drown  the 
World  any  more  \  for  if  it  had  been  their  Deflgn, 
they  had  chofe  a  very  bad  Situation  for  their 
Building,  between  two  great  Rivers,  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  the  Tigris ,  very  fubjeft  to  over  (low 
their  Banks.  There  is  as  little  Appearance  that 
they  wanted  to  flicker  themfelves  again  ft  the 
hire  Irom  Heaven,  which  always  falls  on  the 
iolticr  Edifices.  Their  true  Intention,*  which 
made  their  Guilt,  was  Pride,  and  the  Defire  of 
rendering  themfelves  famous,  by  a  lumptuoua 
Ed i lice,  without  having  confulted  the  Will  of 
God,  who,  to  punifii  them,  confounded  their 
language,  which  obliged  them  to  delift  from 
their  Undertaking,  and  to  leave  the  City  ini  per- 


feft.  Nimrod  continued  their  Defi«vn 
brought  it  to  its  Perfedion.  AH  the"  learn"  1 
agree  that  Hebrew  was  the  Language  they 
fpoke  before  that  Confufion,  fo  chat  it  mufth* 
confidered  as  the  Mother-Tongue  of  all  otke  e 
notwith Handing  what  the  Maronitcs  fay  jn  pS’ 

vour  of  the  Syriack .  We  do  not  know  into  hcv' 
many  different  Tongues  God  divided  it  ac  >/' 
Time  we  lpeak  of.  The  Rabins  reckon  *0  0' 
them,  i.  e.  as  many  as  there  are  Nation/  an°l 
Angels  to  govern  them.  Clemens  Alexandrine 
lib.  1.  of  Tapifj.  St.  Epiphanius ,  lib.  i.de  HerJ 
Here f.  39.  add  two  more  to  it,  and  the  Latin 
Fathers,  as  Sr.  Augufi.  lib.  1 6.  de  Civ.  Lei,  c, « 
&c.  are  of  the  fame  Sentiment.  As  for  the  Ek 
vifion  of  the  Provinces,  Noah’s  Defendants  Ly. 
rated  themfelves  into,  ’tis  marked  with  a  greater 
Accuracy  in  the  Scripture.  In  this  general  par. 
tiiion  the  Children  of  Japhet  extended  themfelves 
from  the  Mountains  Taurus  and  Amanus,  ;n  Q. 
licia ,  to  the  River. Tanais  in  Afia,  and.  from 
thence  to  the  Screight  of  Gades ,  at  prefenc  called 
Gibraltar ,  or  of  Cadiz .  Of  his  feven  Sons2  and 
as  many  Grandfons,  mentioned  by  Mofes ,  two 
only,  viz.  Tbiras  and  Javan  came  into  Europe, 
Thiras  occupied  Thracia ,  M<cfia ,  and  all  the  ftp! 
tentrional  Provinces.  Javan  pitched  his  Tents 
in  the  Meridional,  watered  by  the  Mediterranean 
as  Greece ,  Italy ,  France,  and  Spain.  Cham  and 
his  Pofterity  inhabited  Africa,  Egypt,  and  a greac 
Part  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  The  Children  oi  Sbem 
peopled  the  Regions  of  Afia  from- the  River  Eu¬ 
phrates  to  the  Ocean.  As  for  America ,  there  is 
a  very  great  Appearance  that  it  was  peopled,  but 
a  long  while  afterwards,  by  the  Tartars  oi  Afuy 
becaule  that  Part  they  inhabit  is  either  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  occidental  Continent  of  America ,  or 
only  feparated  from  it  by  fmall  Streights,  which 
could  give  a  free  and  eafy  Paffage,  not  only  to 
Men,  but  likewife  to  the  wild  Beads  found  there 
in  a  great  Number,  and  which  there  is  not 
the  leaft  Appearance,  could  have  been  carried 
there. 

Phaleg  begot  Ragan ,  the  Year  of  the  World 
1817,  and  died,  aged  259. 

RaGau  begot  Sarttg,  in  the  Year  1849,  and  died, 
aged  259. 

Sarug  begat  Nachor ,  in  1879,  and  died,  aged 
230. 

Nachqr  begot  Tbarc ,  in  1908,  and  died,  aged 

*47-  . 

Tharb  in  the  70th  Year  of  his  Age  begot  Abra¬ 
ham,  the  Year  of  the  World  1978,  and  died,  aged 
205.  Thare,  before  Abraham,  had  had  Aram  and 
Nachor .  The  Hebrews  fay.  That  he  was  a  Sculptor, 
and  the  firft  who  made  Statues,  which  were  adored, 
and  gave  Origin  to  Idolatry.  Sc.  Epiphanius  and  Sai¬ 
das  are  of  that  Opinion.  Several  Authors  will  luve 
it  that  Abraham  himfelf  was  of  that  Profeflion,  and 
that  he  had  known  the  true  God  but  when  he  was  48 
Years  of  Age.  Philo ,  the  Jew,  fays,  That  God  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  one  Night,  while  he  was  taking  his 
Obfervations  of  the  Heavens,  to  which  the  Chaldeans , 
among  whom  he  lived,  were  much  add  idled.  Here 
ends  the  fecond  Age  of  the  World,  which  laded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Torniel,  456  Years,  or  366  according  to 
F.  Petau. 

In  the  Year  of  the  World  2113;  according  to  Ca¬ 
pe!,  2073 )  according  to  Calvifius ,  2023  j  according 
to  F.  Petau,  2022  ;  of  Abraham  75;  be  lore  CbriJ  > 
according  to  Salian  1 940  •,  Abraham  quirted  his  Coun¬ 
try  and  Relations,  in  Obedience  to  God’s  ComnwiL 
and  came,  with  Lot,  Aram’s  Son,  and  his  St  Her  ^a>a .»» 
whom  Abraham  had  married,  into  the  City  of  Amf  * 
or  Charan  (fince  called  Charms)  in  lief  pot  am  a, 
which  Abraham  left,  likewife,.  to  obey  the  Wi  0 
God,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  21141  oi  Hbralnw 

7 6,  and  came  into  the  Land  of  Canaan*  Some  ^ 
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r  the  Country  being  defolated  by  Famine,  he  was 
c  d  to  go  into  Egypt*  where  fome  Auchors  fa  1  fly 
r^rhzt  he  inftrufted  the  Egyptians  in  Aftrology.and 
Xr  Sciences.  At  his  Return  from  Egypt,  in  the 
Y  r  0f  the  World  2116;  of  Abraham  78  or  79. 
According  to  others,  he  parted  from  his  Nephew  Lot , 
who  went  to  inhabit  the  Pentapole .  In  21 17,  of  his 
,  79  or  be  defeated  Codorlahomar ,  King  of  the 

disunites  who  had  carried  away  Lot ,  with  his  whole 
Family.  *  ’Twas  after  this  Victory  that  Melcbifedecb 
came  to  meet  him,  blefied  him,  and  prefented  him 
vith  Bread  and  Wine.  The  Scripture  introduces 
Melcbifedecb  without  Father  and  without  Mother, 
which  made  Origen  believe  that  he  was  an  Angel, 
and  the  Hereticks,  called  by  his  Name,  imagined 
him  the  Holy  Ghoft,  though  he  was  really  a  Man, 
and  a  myfterious  one,  as  St.  j Paul  reprefents  him  in 
ihe  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews .  Ten  Years  after  his  Ar- 
rival  into  the  Land  of  Canaan ,  i.  e.  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  2124;  of  Abraham  86*,  Abraham ,  by  the 
Advice  of  his  Wife,  Sarah ,  married  his  Maid,  A?ar, 
by  whom  he  had  a  Son  called  IJhmaeL  In  the  Year 
2x44  ;  according  to  others,  2103  ;  of  Abraham  101  ; 
before  Chrift ,  according  to  Father  Petau ,  1936,  Sarah 
was  deliver’d  of  that  Son  fo  often  and  fo  folemnly  pro- 
mifed,  called  Ifaac.  In  2163  5  of  Abraham  1255  of 
Ifaac  2 5  5  before  Chrifi,  according  to  Saltan ,  1890, 
or  1861,  according  to  others;  Abraham  received  an 
exprefs  Command  from  God  to  facrifice  that  beloved 
Son,  Ifaac ,  on  a  Mountain,  which  he  would  Ihew 
him,  and  which  fome  of  the  Fathers  fay  to  have  been 
that  on  which  the  Temple  was  built  afterwards  others 
believe  that  Calvary  was  the  Place  defigned  for  that 
extraordinary  Sacrifice,  which  was  no  otherwife  ac- 
complilhed  than  in  the  Faith  of  the  Father,  and  in 
the  entire  Refignation  of  both  Father  and  Son.  That 
marvellous  Sacrifice  offered  only  by  the  Patriarch,  in 
the  Preparation  of  his  Heart,  was  the  lively  and  na¬ 
tural  Figure  of  the  Sacrifice  which  Chrift  was  to  offer 
in  reality  upon  the  Crofs.  The  Fathers  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion  that  it  was  then  revealed  to  Abraham ,  and  that 
of  that  Knowledge  muft  be  underftood,  what  our 
Lord  fays,  John  c.  viii.  v.  56.  That  Abraham  had 
fun  bis  Day  and  was  glad,  Abraham  loft  his  Wife 
Sarah9  who  was  127  Years  old,  in  the  Year  2175  » 
of  Abraham,  137  ;  of  Ifaac ,  37  ;  and  died  himfelf  in 
Ifaac* %  Arms,  having  attained  the  Age  of  175  Years, 
in  the  Year  of  the  World  2213  ;  according  to  Capel 
2177  ;  according  to  Clavifius ,  2123  ;  before  Chrift , 
according  to  Salian,  1840;  or  1862,  according  to 
Father  Petau .  Abraham  excelled  in  all  Sorts  of  Vir¬ 
tues,  who  has  deferved  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  fhould 
fay  of  him,  Ecclef \  c.  44.  That  he  had  not  his  equal, 
fofepbus  relates  the  Praifes  which  fome  Ancients, 
among  the  Gentiles ,  have  bellowed  on  him. 

Isaac,  born  in  the  Year  of  the  World  2078,  mar¬ 
ried  (his  Father  being  yet  alive)  Rebecca ,  Grand - 
Daughter  of  Bethuel ,  Son  of  his  Uncle  Nachor ,  who 
brought  him  two  Sons,  Efau  and  Jacob ,  who  was 
blefied,  in  lieu  of  Efau ,  by  his  Father  Ifaac ,  grown 
blind,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  2276,  of  Ifaac  128, 
of  Jacob  68  ;  Sc.  Auguftin ,  though  Jacob  deceived 
his  Father  in  this  Adlion,  excufcs  him  of  Falfiiood, 

I*  contra,  mend.  c.  10.  Ocher  Interpreters  confefs  that 
he  had  lied  in  fadt,  though  he  had  a  Right  to  the 
paternal  Benedidlion,  as  well  by  God’s  Diredlion,  as 
y  Efau  having  fold  it  to  him.  Ifaac  died  aged  i8o. 

Chronology  of  the  Judges  of  the  Hebrews. 


Jacob  married  in  the  I-Ioufe  of  Laban ,  Leah ,  (or 
rather  was  deceived  by  Laban ,  who  thruft  into  his 

Jr  jn  bcu  of  Rachel ,  whom  he  had  promifed  to 

being  yet  living,  in  the  Year  of 
Jc  World  2283,  of  Ifaac  145,  of  Jacob  himfelf  85. 
wen t y  Years  being  eiapfed  lince  his  Arrival  in  the 
0l,*c  ?*  Laban,  he  quitted  it,  to  return  into  Ca- 
vann,  ,  m  the  Year  of  the  World  2296,  or  2261, 

i  -  t0  0l^ers  i  Jacob,  97,  or  98  ;  Ja* 
c  lct*  ln  Egypt ,  in  the  Arms  of  J ofeph ,  of  the 


Death  of  the  Eiedls,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  2345$ 
according  to  Capel ,  2310 ;  of  Jacob ,  147;  of  Jo - 
feph,  56. 

Joseph  was  born  in  rhe  Year  of  the  World  222.5.; 
fold. by  his  Brothers  in  2306  of  the  World  ;  of  Ifaac  >> 
168;  .of  Jacob ,  108;  of  Jofeph ,  17,  begun  5  fold 
again  by  the  Jfmaelites  to  Potiphar ,  Captain  of  ‘the. 
Guards  to  Pharaoh ,  King  of  Egypt ,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  2316  •,  of  Jofeph,  27.  Interprets  Pharaoh's 
Dreams,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  2389  of  Jacob, 
12 1  ;  of  Jofeph ,  30.  The  feven  Years  of  Famine 
begun  in  Egypt,  according  to  his  Prediction,  the 
Year  of  the  World  2327,  accordingto  Capel ,  22905 
of  Jacob,  229;  of  Jofeph ,  3 7.  Brings  his  Father 
Jacob  into  Egypt ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  2329, 
or,  according  to  Capel ,  2293  ;  of  Jacob ,  13  1  ;  of 
Jofeph ,  40,  begun;  before  Chrift,  1747,  according 
to  Father  Petau ,  and  died  aged  1  ro,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  2400,  according  to  Capel  2365,  and 
according  to  Father  Petau ,  2308.  Jofeph  was  re¬ 
gretted  by  the  Egyptians ,  as  a  great  Minifter,  and  a 
very  honeft  Man,  which  is  feldom  found  together, 
but  which,  by  this  Example,  is  not  impofiible. 

Moses  was  born  after  his  Sifter  Mary ,  and  Aaroii 
his  Brother,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  2464  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Capel ,  2423  ;  according  to  Clavifius  j 
2372  ;  of  MofeSy  1  ;  before  Chril 7,  according  to  Sa~ 
Item ,  1589;  according  to  others,  1577,  or  1576. 
He  quitted  Pharaoh's  Court,  to  go  and  vifit  thofe  of 
his  Nation,  2503  ;  according  to  Capel ,  2463  ;  of 
MofeSy  40;  before  Chrifi,  1537,  or  1535.  Having 
met  in  that  Journey  an  Egyptian ,  who  mal- treated 
an  Ifraelite,  he  killed  him,  and  fied  afterwards  into 
the  Defart  of  Malian,  where  he  married  a  Daughter 
of  a  Prieft,  called  Jethro ,  otherwife  Raguel ,  ( Arte - 
pantis,  in  Eufebius ,  calls  him  King  of  Arabia ,)  her 
Name  was  Sephora.  He  lived  40  Years  in  chat 
Country.  Here  ends  the  third  Age  of  the  World, 
which,  in  TornieV s  Opinion,  lafted  431  Years. 

Mofes  is  appointed  by  God  for  the  Deliverance  of 
the  Ifraelites  from  the  Egyptian  Yoke,  in  the  Year 
of  the  World  2544;  according  to  Capel,  2502  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Genebrard,  26  jo  ;  according  to  Clavifius  t 
24  52;  of  Mofes ,  81,  begun;  before  Chrift,  1510, 
according  to  Salian  \  according  to  others,  1496  and 
1448.  Eredls  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  Model  fiiewed 
to  him  by  God  himfelf,  two  Years  after  the  Ifraelites 
Deliverance,  the  firft  Day  of  the  firft  Month,  which 
anfwered  to  the  22d  of  March ,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  2545;  of  Mofes,  S2;  and  died  after  he  had 
conducted  and  governed  the  People  for  the  Space  of 
forty  Years,  without  the  lead  Malady  or  Pain,  found 
of  Mind  and  Body,  and  as  vigorous  as  he  had  been 
in  his  Youth,  though  he  was  then  120  Years  old. 
The  Scripture  fays,  Deuteronomy  xxxiv.  chat  he  died 
by  the  Lord's  Command ,  and  that  he  buried  him  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Land  of  Moab ,  again  ft  Pbogor , 
without  any  body  having  ever  been  capable  to  dilco- 
ver  the  Place  of  his  Sepulture:  *Twas  then,  as  St* 
Jude  relates  in  his  Epiftle,  that  the  Archangel  Mi* 
chad  difputed  with  the  Devil,  who  wanted  to  difeo- 
ver  to  the  Ifraelites  the  Body  of  Mofes,  that  they 
might  adore  him  as  a  God.  They  wept  for  him  itt 
the  Plains  of  Moab  thirty  Days  :  He  was  an  admira¬ 
ble  Man  in  all  Things;  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the  Ec± 
clefiaftes,  c.  45.  makes  his  Panegyrick  in  very  ho¬ 
nourable  Terms.  Philo  has  wrote  his  Life  in  three 
Books.  Jofephus  againft  Apion  ;  Eufebius ,  lib.  6.  dti 
prepar,  Evang.  c.  ?.  and  4,  and  Sc.  Cyrillc  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  l.  1.  cont,  Julian,  quotes  the  Tcfli monies  of 
feveral  Pagan  Authors,  who  fpokc  very  advantage- 
oufly  of  him.  Mumenitts  fa  id  that  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  had  learned  their  Dodlrine  in  his  Books,  and 
that  the  laft  was  an  Aitick  Mofes.  He  is  more  un¬ 
dent  than  all  the  Greek  Writers,  and  even  than  their 
Mercury,  whom  they  called  Trifncgijlus , 

Joshua,  Son  of  Nun,  of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim i 

born  in  the  Year  of  the  World  2523,  was  c  ho  fen  by 

God,  even  while  Mofes  was  yet  alive,  lor  his  Succel* 

for;  and  accordingly  took  the  Reins  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment* 
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ment,  at  Mofes* s  Demife,  in  the  Year  of  the  World 
2584;  according  to  Capel ,  2543;  according  to  o- 
thers,  2548  5  of  Jofhitd* s  Adminiftration,  1  ;  before 
Chrifl ,  according  to  Salian ,  1469*,  according  to  Fa¬ 
ther  Petau ,  1491.  He  commanded  the  Sun  to  flop 
on  the  Horizon,  to  fee  the  End  of  his  Vidtory  over 
Adonibezek ,  which  the  Sun  did,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  2590;  of  Jojhtia ,  7  ;  before  Chrifl,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Salian,  1463  ;  according  to  Father  Petau,  i486. 
He  diftributed  the  Conquefts  to  the  Ifraelites,  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  2591  •,  of  his  Government,  8  5 
after  which  he  dy’d,  having  govern’d  Ifrael  for  the 
Space  of  25  Years,  according  to  Jofepbus  5  27,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eufebius  5  and  according  to  others,  26, 
1 7,  14,  or  10,  with  a  great  deal  of  Piety,  Courage, 
and  Prudence. 

This  Diverfity  of  Chronology  proceeds  from  that  of 
reckoning  the  Years  elaps’d  ever  fince  their  coming 
out  of  Egypt ,  to  the  Time  they  began  to  build  the 
Temple  of  Jerufeilem  ;  the  one  reckons  precifely  the 
Adminiftration  of  every  Judge,  without  including  the 
Interregnums  of  the  Servitude  of  the  People  5  while 
others  include  them.  When  Jofbua  dy’d,  he  was  1 10 
Years  old,  which  he  had  pafs’d  all  in  the  Service  of 
God,  and  of  the  Publick.  As  there  is  no  mention 
made  in  the  Scripture  of  his  Children,  there  is  a  very 
great  Appearance  that  he  had  never  been  marry’d. 
He  has  had  the  Advantage  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ex- 
prefs  Types  of  Jefus,  the  true  Saviour,  not  only  of 
the  Jews,  but  alfo  of  all  the  People  of  the  World, 
and  the  lntroduotor  of  the  true  Ifraelites  into  the  Land 
of  the  Living. 

Note,  That  after  JoJJjua* s  Death  there  was  an  Inter¬ 
regnum  of  io  Years,  during  which,  the  People 
were  govern’d  by  the  Elders  of  Ifrael ,  who  had 
Parc  in  the  Government  under  that  great  Cap¬ 
tain.  This  Interregnum  began  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  2594.  During  that  Interval  of 
Time,  the  Ifraelites  contracted  Alliances  with 
the  Natives  agatnfl  the  exprefs  Command  of 
God  5  for  which  Crime,  he  punifh’d  them  with 
feveral  Servitudes  5  the  firft  under  Chufan  Rifha- 
tbaim ,  King  of  Mefopotamia,  which  lafted  8 
Years. 

Otiiniel,  born  in  the  Year  of  the  World  2556, 
reftor’d  them  to  their  Liberty  in  the  Year  2601  5  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cap  cl,  2/5S3  5  before  Chrifl,  according  to 
Salian ,  1452;  according  to  Father  Petau,  1459.  This 
Judge  govern’d  them  during  40  Years,  and  retain’d 
them  in  the  Worfhip  of  the  true  God,  which  theyde- 
ferted  after  his  Death,  were  punifh’d  by  a  Captivity 
under  Eg l on.  King  of  Moab ,  which  lafted  18  Years. 

Ehud,  born  in  the  Year  of  the  World  2599,  by 
God’s  Command  kill’d  that  King,  and  thereby  deli¬ 
ver’d  the  Ifraelites  from  that  Captivity  in  the  Year 
2658  ;  according  to  Capcl,  26495  who  enjoy’d,  du¬ 
ring  his  Adminiftration,  which  lafted  80  Years,  reck¬ 
oning  thofe  of  their  Idolatry  and  Servitude,  a  pro¬ 
found  Peace. 

Sang  a  u  lucceeded  him,  Anno  2720,  and  govern’d 
but  1  Year. 

Note,  That  thefe  two  Judges  being  dead,  that  in- 
conftant  Nation  return’d  to  her  antient  Impiety, 
and  was  accordingly  pun i fil’d  with  a  Captivity 
of  20  Years,  under  Jabin ,  King  of  the  Ghana - 
ncans. 


Barak  and  Dr  non  aii  deliver’d  them  from  tha 
Captivity,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  2741,  or  2742 
according  io  Cape!,  2677;  before  Chrifl ,  1327*,  ac¬ 
cording  10  Father  Petau,  1301  5  according  to  Salian 
1312  •,  and  both  govern’d  t lie  People  during  40  Years 
Alter  their  Death,  the  Jews  fell  again  into  their  or 
dinary  Idolatry,  which  was  follow’d  with  the  cuftonv 

ary  PunifWnr  of  a  Captivity  under  the  Midianitcs, 
which  laded  7  Years. 
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Gideon-,  of  the  Tribe  of  WaSc, 

by  the  Lord,  for  their  Liberator,  in  the  Year  f  ’ 
World  2760  5  according  to  Capel,  2768  0f  h°  a* 
minift ration,  1  5  who  in  2768  of  the  World  the  '•  1 
of  his  Adminiftration  5  according  to  Cape}  rh^v 
of  the  World  2724  5  according  to  Father  p  ^ 
2730  j  before  Chrifl,  according  to  Salian,  1280^’ 
feated  entirely,  with  300  Men  only,  a  fbrmidabt 
Army  of  their  Enemies,  20000  of  them  beiimUnrj 
in  that  Battle.  After  this  Victory,  Gideon  procur’d 
the  Ifraelites  a  Peace,  which  lafted  during  the  uj° 
Time  of  his  Adminiftration  5  and  he  died&full  of  H*C 
nour,  among  his  Countrymen,  in  the  Year  nf  f* 

World  2800,  the  fortieth  of  his  Adminiftration  ^ 

Abimelech,  born  of  a  Servant  Maid,  but  i 
licit  Marriage,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Ti  2 
murder’d  all  the  Sons  Gideon  had  left  of  feveral  Wiv  ^ 
Jotham  excepted,  who  fled 5  after  which  he  J*’ 
chofen  Prince  of  IJrael ,  and  was  kill’d  at  the  Sie&e^f 
Thebes ,  with  a  Stone  thrown  by  a  Woman,  fr^° 
Tower,  upon  his  Head,  in  the  Year  of  the  \VnrM 

2803,  and  the  third  of  his  Adminiftration. 

Thola,  after  this  Tyrant,  was  Judge  of  Jfrat 
and  exercis’d  that  Employ  during  23  Years,  withou* 
doing  any  Thing  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

Jair  took  his  Place,  in  the  Year  of  the  World 

2827;  according  to  Capel,  2789.  Unde?  him  the 
People  were  made  Captives  by  the  Philiftines  and  Ar,u 
monites  5  in  which  deplorable  Condition  they  remain’d 
for  the  Space  of  1  8  Years.  Jair  dy’d,  after  twenty, 
two  Years  of  an  Adminiftration  of  which  the  Scrip, 
ture  remarks  nothing  confiderable.  ^ 

Jephthah  fucceeded  him,  Anno  2 849, according 
to  Capel 5  before  Chrifl,  according  to  Salian ,  1204^ 
according  to  Father  Petau ,  1 166 ;  according  to  others' 
1189,  or  1187.  He  made  a  Vow,  in  going  a^ainft 
the  Ammonites,  to  facrifke  the  firft  Perfon  who  Ihould 
come  to  meet  him  after  the  Victory  *  and  that  Perfon 
was  his  Daughter.  He  told  her  his  Vow,  and  at  the 
End  of  two  Months,  which  flie  afk’d  to  bewail  her 
Virginity,  to  accomplifh  his  Vow,  he  facrific’d  her, 
with  his  own  Hand,  to  God.  I  know  that  the  antient 
Fathers  are  much  divided,  on  the  Right  and  Fail  of 
this  extraordinary  Vow.  Some  accufe  it  of  Temerity, 
and  pretend  that  its  Accomplifhment  was  unjuft*,  o- 
thers,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  it  was  very  agree¬ 
able  to  God,  and  made  by  the  Motion  of  his  Spirit, 
with  which  the  Scripture  fays  Jephthah  was  infpir’d, 
St.  Paul ,  Hebrews  xi.  ranks  him  among  tho/e  whole 
Faith  he  recommends.  Agamemnon  liv’d  in  the  fame 
Time,  i.  e.  in  the  Year  of  the  World  2855  >  an^ 
fome  Authors  imagine  that  the  Sacrifice  of  Ipbigenia , 
for  the  Safety  of  the  Grecian  Army,  has  been  invented 
on  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Daughter  of  Jephthah ,  the 
Names  being  very  nearly  the  fame.  Jephthah  dy’d 
in  the  fixth  Year  of  his  Government. 

Abesan  fuccecded  him,  and  govern’d  for  the  Space 
of  4  Years. 

At  a  lon  fucceeded  Abefan ,  who  govern’d  10 
Years. 

Abdeue  fucceeded  Atalon,  and  govern’d  8  Years, 

Sampson  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  of  the  World 
2880;  according  to  Capel ,  28415  of  Sampfon,  205 
before  Chrifl,  according  to  Salian ,  1173;  according 
to  Father  Petau ,  1135.  He  was  the  Liberator  of  the 
People.  His  Birth  had  been  foretold  by  an  Angel, 
to  his  Mother,  who  was  fterile,  with  a  particular  Or¬ 
der  to  her  to  bring  him  up  as  a  Nazar ene,  that  is  to 
fay,  not  to  cut  his  Hair  5  nor  to  let  him  drink  neither 
Wine,  Beer,  nor  any  other  Liquor  which  could  ine¬ 
briate  ;  and  to  eat  no  Meat  unclean  by  the  Law.  Hjs 
obferv'd  all  thole  Precepts,  and  when  the  Time  which 
God  had  fix’d  for  the  Deliverance  of  Ifrael  was  come, 
he  perform’d  thofe  Things  which  the  foie  Authority 
of  the  Scripture,  which  relates  them,  hinders  us  from 
confidcring  as  fabulous  :  For  with  the  finglt*  Jaw-bone 
of  an  Afs  he  kill’d  1000  Philiftines ,  and  routed  the 
reft;  of  their  Army.  Fie  carry’d  the  Gates  of  Gaza 
on  his  Shoulders  to  the  Top  of  the  Mountain, 

1  he 
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,  Um\rp  them  open  with  his  Hands;  and  having 
he  had  br  ^  the  perfidy  of  Dalilab,  who  deliver’d 

been  taken  ‘  Mixes,  after  ftie  had  cut  his  Hair,  in 

hlm  e° Jfided  his  Strength  ;  the  fame  Strength  being 
whlchM  with  his  Hair,  by,  his  (halting  the  Pillars  on 

kree  Edifice  was  fupported,  where  the  molt 

wh^j  hi,3 among  the  Philifiines  were  affembled  for 

“"I, vk  Feaft  he  bury’d  them  all  along  with  him 

®  P"b  P,.:ns  0f  that  Edifice.  Thus  died  this  extraor- 

’n. the  Min  in  the  twentieth  Year  of  his  Govern- 

t'mary  rhe  World  2QOO  ;  according  to  Capel, 
jnent  *,  01 

z8c°‘.  fnrceeded  him  the  fame  Year,  who  was  both 
rr  u  Prlpft  and  Judge  of  lfrael,  which  he  govern’d 
'  forty  Years,  and  dy’d  fuddenly,  falling  from 
^  •_  at  the  News  that  the  Philiftines ,  after  an  en- 

h"  vfaory  over  the  Ifraelites,  where  30000  of  them 

.(V,,  j  had  carry’d  away  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ; 

Year  of  the  World  2940 ;  before  Cbm,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Saltan,  1  n  3  5  according  to  Father  Petau, 

„  .“-rrordino1  to  Capel ,  I IOI. 

J° Samvel,  a  Mother,  call’d  Hannah , 

whom  Eli  had  educated  with  a  great  deal  of  Care,  as 
Child  confecrated  to  God,  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
mis’d  while  Eli  was  yet  alive,  the  Condud  of  his 
People,  exercis’d  that  Office  with  a  Juftice  and  a  Piety 
which  were  without  Reproach.  He  was  then  40 
Years  of  Age.  Samuel's  chief  Care  was  to  bring  the 
Jfraelites  back  to  the  Worfhip  of  the  true  God,  which 
he  accomplifh’d  in  the  twentieth  Year  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment*,  but  growing  old,  and  having  eftablilli’d  his 
Children  Judges  of  lfrael ,  they  degenerated  fo  much 
from  the  Virtues  of  their  Father,  and  committed  fo 
many  Violences,  that  the  People,  unwilling  to  bear  it 
any  longer,  prefs’d  Samuel  to  give  them  a  King,  as 
had  the  other  Nations.  This  Requeft  difoblig’d  Sa- 
ml,  and  offended  God  himfelf ;  for  as  he  wanted  to 
be  the  particular  King  of  the  Jfraelites ,  whom  he  go¬ 
vern’d  by  the  Judges  as  by  his  Lieutenants,  he  confi¬ 
ded  as  injurious  the  Propofition  made  to  his  Prophet, 
to  put  them  under  the  Domination  of  a  Man  who 
would  be  dignify’d  with  a  Quality  which  he  had  reT 
ferv’d  to  himfelf.  This  Requeft  was  made  in  the  Year 
of  the  World  2959;  of  Samuel ,  20;  according  to 
Capel ,  2918  ;  according  to  Saltan ,  2672,  of  Samuel , 
i]  j  before  Chritt,  1091  ;  according  to  Father  Petau , 
1067.  Samuel  did  all  he  could  to  difiuade  them  from 
that  Defign,  by  reprefcnting  to  them  all  that  they 
would  fuller  under  a  Sovereign.  He  calls  that  the 
King’s  Right,  not  as  being  a  juft  one,  but  as  Sove¬ 
reigns  making  often  no  other  Ufe  of  their  Authority 
which  God  is  fometimes  pleas’d  to  chaftifc  as  offending 
his  Juftice,  and  being  contrary  to  the  true  End  of 
Royalty,  which  is  to  make  the  People  live  in  Peace, 
preferve  their  Eftate9,  and  protett  them  againft  their 
Enemies.  All  thefe  Menaces  could  not  make  the 
Hebrews  change  their  Sentiments,  and  Samuel  was 
forc’d  to  give  them  a  King.  But  before  we  under¬ 
take  the  Chronology  of  thofe  Kings,  wc  muft  go  back 
to  find  in  AJfyria  the  Origin  of  a  monarchical  Go¬ 
vernment. 

^  • 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Affyria. 

The  Empire  of  the  Affyrians  has  been  the  firft 
Monarchy  of  the  World,  and  Nimrod,  Cham's 
Grand  fon,  Author  thereof.  The  Sc  riptu’re  calls  him, 
Gen.  x,  a  mighty  Hunter  before  the  Lord,  ■  He  made 
Cfe  of  his  Chafe  to  aflemble  a  Company  of  dextrous 
a!U^  valiant  young  Men,  who  help’d  him  to  alcend 
the  Throne.  Diodorus  has  obferv’d  the  fame  Artifice 
’n  Ninus,  whom  the  Greeks  have  mi  ft  00k  for  Nimrod, 
jic  purlu’d  the  Defign  of  the  Tqwn  of  Babylon ,  where 
he  fix’d  the  Seat  of  his  Empire  \  he  founded,  after** 
wards,  Nineveh ,  Rehobath,  Cbalacb ,  and  Bafan ,  which 
ne  ulurp'd  of  the  Defendants  of  Shenu  This  Nim- 
w  being  the  firft  King  of  the  World, ..according, to 
the  (acred  Scriptures  5  and  Belus,  according,  to  the 
profane  j  we  have  all  the  Reafon  imaginable  to  be- 
lcve  ^at  Nimrod  and  Befits  are  but  one  and  the  fame 

a  -  « 
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Perfon.  It  is  furprizing  that  Mercator  would  have 
Nimrod  to  be  Ninus ,  and  con  fefies,  notwith (landing, 
that  Belus  reign’d  before  Ninus ;  when  the  Scripture 
fays  clearly,  that  the  firft  who  began  to  be  potent  on 
Earth  was  Nimrod,  Therefore, 

Nimrod,  or  Belus ,  began  to  reign  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  1 79 1 ,  and  reign’d  65  Years. 

Ninus  fucceeded  Belus,  Anno  Mundi  1856,  and 
reign’d  52  Years. 

Semi  ram  is  fucceeded  Ninus,  An.  Mund.  19085 
reign’d  42  Years. 

Zameis  fucceeded  S emir  amis,  An.  Mund.  19505 
reign’d  38  Years. 

Ar  1  us  fucceeded  Zameis ,  And  Mund.  1988  3  reign’d 
30  Years. 

Analius  fucceeded  Artus ,  An.  Mund.  20185 
reign’d  40  Years. 

Xerxes  Balaneus  fucceeded  Analius ,  An.  Mund > 
2058  *,  reign’d  30  Years. 

Armametres  fucceeded  Xerxes ,  An.  Mund . 
2088  3  reign’d  38  Years.  In  the  tenth  Year  of  Ar¬ 
mametres  flour ifh’d  the  famous  Legiflator  Phoroneus. 

Belochus  fucceeded  Armametres ,  An.  Mund , 
2126;  reign’d  35  Years.  Jn  the  2  6th  Year  of  Belo - 
c bus's  Reign  happen’d  the  Deluge  of  Ogyges. 

Bale  us  fucceeded  Belochus ,  An.  Mund.  21615 
reign’d  52  Years. 

Astadas  fucceeded  Baleus ,  An.  Mund.  3221  ; 
reign’d  32  Years. 

Mamitus  fucceeded  AJiadas,  An.  Mund.  22415 
reign’d  30  Years. 

Mancale  us  fucceeded  Mamitus ,  An.  Mund.  22755 
reign’d  30  Years. 

Ip  hare  us  fucceeded  Mancaleus ,  An.  Mund.  2305  3 
reign’d  20  Years. 

Mam y las  fucceeded  Iphareus ,  An.  Mund.  2325  ; 
reign’d  30  Years. 

Sparetus  fucceeded  Mamylas ,  An.  Mund .  2 355* 
reign’d  40  Years.  In  the  32^  Year  of  Sparetus' s 
Reign  Cecrops  founded  Athens  5  and  about  the  fame 
Time  happen’d  the  Deluge  of  Deucalion. 

Ascades  fucceeded  Sparetus ,  An.  Mund.  2395; 
reign’d  40  Years.  In  the  fixth  Year  of  Afcades9 s 
ReTgn  Ifis  came  into  Egypt,  and  taught  the  Sciences. 
Amyntas  fucceeded  Afcades,  An.  Mund.  24355 

reign’d  45  Years. 

Belothus  fucceeded  Amyntas,  An.  Mund.  24805 
reign’d  25  Years.-  In  the  firft  Year  of  Belothus9 s 
ReTgn  Cadmus  flourifh’d,  who  is  thought  to  have  in¬ 
vented  the  Greek  Letters.  The  fame  Year,  Europa 
was  ravifh’d,  of  whom  were  born  Minos  and  Rhada - 

tnanthus.  . 

Bellopares  fucceeded  Belothus,  An.  Mund.  25055 

reign’d  30  Years.  , 

Lamp  rides  fucceeded  Bellopares ,  An.  Mund . 

2535  ;  reign’d  32  Years.  ‘  ,  r 

Sqzares  fucceeded  Lamprides,  An.  Mund.  2567  5 

reign’d  20  Years,  , 

Lam paros  fucceeded  Sozares ,  An.  Mund.  25875 

reign’d  30  Years.  r 

Pan  1  as  fucceeded  Lamparos ,  An,  Mund.  20175 

reign’d  49  Years. 

Sosarmus  fucceeded  Pantas,  An.  Mund,  2662  5 

reign’d  19  Years.  , 

Mitt  bus  fuccecdcd  Sofuvtnus^  sfii*  Afioid.  2681  j 

reign’d  27  Years.  _  . 

Tanteus  fucceeded  Mittens ,  An,  Mund.  2. 7 40  5 

reign’d  40  Years.  __  ,  ^ 

Th  1  n  e  u  s  fucceeded  L  an  tens.  An .  Mund.  27805 

reign’d  3°  Years.  ,  n 

Dorcilus  fuccecdcd  ’Eh incus.  An.  Mund.  28105 

reign’d  40  Years.  , 

Eu pales  fucceeded  Dorcilus^  An,  Mund,  28505 

reign’d  28  Years.  • 

Laostenes  fucceeded  Etipales ,  An,  Mund,  28885 

reign’d  45  Years. 

Pjiuc  ia des fucceeded  Laoft cites.  An,  Mund .  29335 

K'op  hr  at  r,*us  fucceeded  Piri  dados.  An,  Mund , 
2963  j  wign’d  a°  Y«r8,  pp»i 
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Ophratanes  fucceeded  Ophrateus ,  An,  Mund. 
£983  ;  reign’d  50  Years. 

Note,  That  in  the  Year  of  the  World  2928,  Car - 
tbage  was  founded. 


he  had  declar’d  Solomon  for  his  Succefibi* 
blifh’d  him  on  his  Throne,  in  the  fame  Ye^  e^a‘ 
of  his  Age  70,  and  of  his  Reign  40.  He-wasm3020’ 
by  his  Subje&s,  not  only  as  their  King,  but  °Urj1^ 
Father  and  Liberator;  and  as  'he  Holy 
took  Care  to  eive  us  his  Character  in  the  £  -  ^ 


Octazapes  fucceeded  Ophratanes ,  An.  Mund.  it  does  not  become  me  to  fay  any  Thing  ofTr" 

.  «  |  v  _ _ _  _ _  j  —  -  r _  s  1  «  •  ® 

3033  ;  reign  d  41  Years. 

Sardanapalus  fucceeded  Offazapes,  An. 

3074 ;  reign’d  20  Years. 


'“‘‘Mi. 


Mund. 


Note,  That  the  Monarchy  of  the  AJfyrians ,  to  Sar¬ 
danapalus ,  Jailed  1330  Years;  tho’  Eufebius  fays 
1240,  Juftinus  1300,  Diodorus  1400,  and  Oro- 
fius  1160.  It  was  deftroy’d  by  the  Medes,  but 
as  the  JewiJh  Monarchy  has  preceded  that  of  the 
Medes  by  above  200  Years,  we’ll  alfo  give  the 
'  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  the  Jews ,  before  that 
of  the  Kings  of  the  Medes. 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  the  Hebrews. 

Saul,  Son  of  Cis,  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin ,  be¬ 
ing  in  Qiieft  of  the  A  flies  of  his  Father,  found  a 
Kingdom,  Anno  Mundi  2959;  and  was  anointed  by 
Samuel  in  the  Prophet’s  own  Houfe,  by  an  exprefs 
Command  from  God.  Saul  was  then  about  40  Years 
of  Age.  This  Prince  fucceeded  in  all  his  Enterprizes, 
as  long  as  he  remain’d  true  to  God  •,  but  Saul's  fre¬ 
quent  Difobedience  having  irritated  him,  he  tranf- 
ferr’d  the  Kingdom  to  David ,  the  younger  Son  of 
JeJfe ,  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah ;  and  commanded  Sa¬ 
muel  to  anoint  him.  Anno  Mund i  2967,  of  Saul  8,  of 
Samuel  28  ;  Years  before  C  hr  iff ,  according  to  Father 
Petal',  1063.  Said  kill’d  himfelf,  having  been  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Philijlines ,  and  his  Son  Jonathan  kill’d 
in  the  Battle,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  2980  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Capel ,  2939  ;  according  to  others,  2944  ; 
of  Saul,  40;  20  Years  fince  Samuel's  Death;  before 
C  hr  iff,  according  to  Father  Petau,  1057  5  according 
to  Salian,  1073. 

David,  who  had  long  before  been  anointed  by 
Samuel ,  by  God’s  exprefs  Command,  fucceeded  him, 
and  had  the  Amalekite  put  to  Death,  who  brought 
him  the  News  of  Saul's  Death,  for  pretending  to  make 
to  himfelf  a  Merit-,  near  David ,  of  having  been  that 
unfortunate  King’s  Murderer,  which  was  falfe  ;  for  it 
was  but  too  true  that  Saul  had  been  his  own  Mur¬ 
derer,  and  perhaps  David  knew  perfe&ly  well  the 
Impoflure  of  the  Amalekite.  But,  however,  he  had 
him  punifh’d,  to  fliew  his  Subjeds  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  encourage  thofc  infamous  Parricides  who 
had  the  facrilegious  Temerity  to  lay  violent  Hands  on 
the  Lord’s  Anointed  ;  giving,  on  that  Occafion,  to  all 
other  Sovereigns  a  very  great  Example  of  the  moll 
conlummatc  Politick  ;  who  ihould  be  afraid  that  thofe 
who  have  been  once  guilty  of  fo  atrocious  a  Crime, 
in  the  facred  Perfon  of  a  King,  could  repeat  the  fame 
on  another,  if  not  upon  his  Guard;  and  always  ab¬ 
hor,  rather  than  encourage  thofe  Mon  Hers  in  Nature, 
whom  Heaven  and  Earth  look  upon  with  Horror; 
and  for  whom  God  himfelf,  omnipotent  as  he  is,  can¬ 
not  find  a  Punifhtnent  adequate  to  their  Crimes. 

Immediately  after  Saul's  Death,  David  went  to  He¬ 
bron,  where  he  was  anointed  a  new  King  over  the 
■Tribe  of  Judah ,  where  he  reign’d  7  Years  and  a 
Half,  and  lfJjbojhctb  King  over  Ifrael ,  who  having 
been  kill’d  in  his  Houfe,  left  the  Throne  free  forDrt- 
vid,  who  a  fee  ruled  it,  (after  he  had  IJJobofJjcth's  Afiaf- 
lins  put  to  Death)  in  the  Year  ol  the  World  2987,  of 
David  8.  David  walking  in  the  Lord’s  Commands, 
return'd  always  vi&orious  over  his  Enemies.  He  de¬ 
bauch’d  Uriah's  Wife,  in  the  Year  of  the  World 
2 993 »  his  Reign,  145  before  Chrifl,  according  to 
Father  Petau ,  1093.  Abfilom ,  his  Son,  revolted  a- 
gainft  him,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3004;  of  Da¬ 
vid,  2  6 ;  according  to  others,  21.  Adonijab,  his  deleft 
Son,  had  himfelf  proclaim’d  King  before  his  Father’s 
Death,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3020,  of  David 

40,  ever  fince  his  fir (l  Undion.  David  died,  after 

1 


Solomon,  aged  23, fucceeded  him,  the farn  v 
of  the  World  3020;  before  Chrifl,  according/  ^ar 
lian,  1033;  according  to  Father  Petau,  IOl8  t0fj* 
receiv’d  his  Wifdom  from  God,  the- Year  f 
World  3022,  of  his  Reign  3  ;  began  to  bniU  ^ 
Temple  the  Year  of  the  World  3023,  of  Sol  ^  e 
ever  fince  the  Deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  th? ^ 
tivity  of  the  Egyptians,  480;  and  died  (afar  L  LPi 
fhamefully  deferred  the  Worfhip  of  the  rruc  q  fa 
plunge  himfelf  in  Idolatry,  leaving  us,  therebv°^° 
certain  of  his  Salvation)  the  Year  of  the  World’  Un‘ 
of  his  Reign  40,  of  his  Age  6 4. 

Roboam,  his  Son,  fucceeded  him,  the  Year  of  h 
World  30 60  ;  and  had  reign’d  alone,  if  |le  l  . [ lc 
defpis'd  the  Advice  of  his  old  Counfellors,  an(jf 
low’d  that  of  the  young  ones,  who  advis’d  ],{rn ° " 
opprefs  his  Subjects  ftill  more  than  his  Father  h  H 
done  ;  which  forc’d  ten  Tribes  to  revolt  from* him t 
follow  Jeroboam ,  to  whom  God,  by  the  Propj, ,et  ^ 
hiah,  had  promis’d  the  Kingdom  of  Ifredt\v cn 
while  Solomon  was  yet  alive.  Jeroboam  chofe  S:(ini 
for  the  Seat  of  his  Empire.  Roboam  died,  of 
58,  of  his  Reign,  and  of  that  of  Jeroboam , 
the  World  3076.  His  Memory  is  condemn’d  indie 
Scripture,  as  of  a  Prince  as  imprudent  in  the  Conduft 
of  his  Kingdom,  as  Infidel  to  God,  in  whole Prc- 
fence  he  had  always  committed  Evil,  and  had  never 

took  Care  to  feek  after  him. 

\ 

Note ,  That  during  Roboam' s  Reign,  Sefack ,  Kin* 
of  Egypt ,  after  he  had  taken  feveral  of  his 
Towns  and  Cities,  befieg’d  Jerufalem  m\\ a for. 
mid  able  Army.  The  Prophet  Semeiai  told  Re- 
boam,  and  the  People  of  Jerufalem,  that  God  had 
deliver’d  them  into  the  Hands  of  Sefack  becaufe 
they  had  forfook  him.  Thefe  Reproaches  ex¬ 
cited  them  to  Repentance,  which  God  feeing, 
fav’d  their  City  from  Ruin,  which  was  unavoid¬ 
able.  Peace  was  concluded  between  the  King  of 
Judah  and  Sefack ,  who,  notwithflanding,  Sun¬ 
der’d  all  the  Treafures  of  the  Temple  j  and  Ro¬ 
boam  plac’d  in  it  Targets  of  Brafs,  inllead  of 
thofe  of  Gold  which  Sefack  had  carried  away. 

An  r  ah  fucceeded  Roboam  in  the  Kingdom  oF  Ju¬ 
dah,  and  in  his  Impieties,  in  the  Year  of  die  World 
3077,  of  Jeroboam's  Reign  1 8,  gain'd  a  confulerablc 
Battle  over  Jeroboam ,  where  500000  of  the  Enemies 
were  flain  ;  and  died  after  he  had  reign’d  two  Years 
and  fome  Months. 

Jeronoam,  King  of  Ifrael ,  died  the  Year  of 
the  World  3079,  or  3081  ;  of  his  Reign  20,  or 
2i.  The  facred  Scripture  lays  that  he  was  llruck 
by  the  Almighty  ;  which  makes  me  fuppole that 
he  ended  his  Life  by  fome  Puniflimcnt  from 
Heaven,  which  his  Impiety  deferv’d,  For  he 

eftablifli’d  Idolatry  throughout  his  Dominions,  in 

making  Ifrael  to  fin,  by  the  golden  Calves  he 
had  eredted  ;  one  in  Dan,  and  the  other  in  Be¬ 
thel,  near  Samaria .  In  each  Place  he  built  a 
Temple  and  an  Altar,  appointed  Prielts,  and  or¬ 
der’d  Sacrifices,  forbidding  h is  Subjects  to  refort 
to  Jerufalem .  He  expell’d  the  legitimate  Pricfls 
and  Levites,  fubftitut'mg  in  their  Place  others  lie 
had  taken  from  among  the  Rabble.  He  fo! 
the  Sacerdoce,  and  declar’d  himfelf  their  Chief. 

Asa  fuccectlcd  Abiah  in  the  Kingdom  of  JM* 
the  Year  of  the  World  3079,  of  Jeroboam  20, .  hut 
not  in  his  Impiety;  for  he  demolifh’d  all  die  Jem- 
pies  credlcd  to  Idols,  and  blotted  out  all  the 
the  Impiety  of  his  Father.  In  the  17/^  Year  of  m 
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«  •  nr  i  Kth, according  to  others,  he  defeated  the 
*e[S  ’0f  the  oriental  Egyptians ,  confiding  of  a  Mil¬ 
lion  of  Men  *  his  being  comPos,d  6f  500000,  either 
jsyjs  or  Benjamites. 

Nad  a b,  who  had  fucceeded  Jeroboam  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Ifrael,  Anno  Mundi  3081,  reign’d 
but  two  Years,  and  was  kill’d,  by  Baafa ,  one  of 
his  Generals. 

Baasah  ufurp’d  his  Throne,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3083  •,  which  he  occupied  for  the 
Space  of  29  Years  under  the  Kings  of  Judah , 
Jbiab  and  Afah.  He  declar’d  War  againft  A- 
[ah,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3095,  of  AJah 
16  ^  of  Baafa  14,  and  the  ever  fince  the 

Divifion  of  the  Kingdom  ■,  and  reign’d  24  Years. 

♦ 

Afah  King  of  Judah ,  died  of  the  Gout,  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3120;  according  to  Capel ,  3078  ; 
in  the  forty-firft  Year  of  his  Reign,  and  the  fourth  of 
Achaby  King  of  Ifrael.  The  facred  Scripture  wit- 
nefftth,  that  he  did  what  was  juft  before  the  Lord. 

Helah  had  fucceeded  Baafa  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Ifrael  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3112,  was 
kill’d  in  the  fecond  Year  of  his  Reign  by  Zam - 
bri,  who  foon  afterwards  burnt  himfelf,  with 
his  whole  Family,  in  Therfa ,  where  he  was  be- 
fieg’d  by  Antrim  whom  the  Ifraelites  had  elected 
King. 

Amri  built  the  City  of  Samaria  on  a  Moun¬ 
tain  he  had  bought  of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim , 
923  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift ,  according 
to  Father  Petau,  where  he  fix’d  the  Seat  of  his 
Kingdom,  which  was  before  in  the  City  of  cTher - 
fa  5  and  reign’d  1 2  Years. 

Josaphat,  at  the  Age  of  35  Years,  was  faluted 
King  of  Judah ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3120,  and 
the  fourth  of  the  Reign  of  Achaby  King  of  Ifrael. 
He  is  noted,  among  all  others,  for  his  extraordinary 
Piety  towards  God,  and  for  the  Effects  of  his  Zeal, 
which  abolifh’d  in  his  Dominions  all  Marks  of  Ido¬ 
latry  and  Superftition,  fending  Priefts  and  Levites 
‘*thro’  the  whole  Kingdom  to  inftrutt  his  Subjefts  in 
the  Law  of  Mofes ;  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with 
Glory,  Power,  and  Riches ;  which  render’d  him  ve¬ 
nerable  to  his  Subje&s,  and  formidable  to  his  Neigh¬ 
bours.  The  Scripture  fays,  that  he  had  in  the  fmall 
Extent  of  his  Dominions  eleven  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  Men  capable  to  bear  Arms.  In  the  Year  of 
the  World  31 37,  3 1 3 8  j  of  his  Reign  17,  18  ;  of 
that  of  Achaby  King  of  Ifrael,  21,  22  ;  having  con¬ 
cluded  an  Alliance  with  Achab,  they  both  undertook 
a  War  againft  the  Syrians,  contrary  to  the  Advice  of 
the  Prophet  Micaiah ,  in  which  he  efcap’d  narrowly 
with  his  Life,  by  a  Miracle  of  the  Divine  Protection. 
Jofaphat  reign’d  2 5  Years,  and  died  in  Peace  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3145,  of  Joram  King  of  Ifrael  7. 

Ach  An  fucceeded  Amrihis  Father  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Ifrael,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3 1 1 7  ; 
and  furpafs’d,  in  Tyranny  and  Impiety,  all  his 
Predeceftbrs.  He  built  a  Temple  to  Baal  in  Sa¬ 
maria,  to  pleafe  the  impious  Jezabel  his  Wife, 
and  pcrfecuted  with  an  extreme  Fury  the  Pro¬ 
phets  of  the  Lord.  He  gain’d  a  fignal  Victory 
over  Bcnhadad, who  had  befieg’d  his  Capita! ;  and 
another,  where  he  cut  to  Pieces  100000  Syrians  \ 
and  was  kill’d  himfelf,  with  an  Arrow,  in  that 
unfortunate  War  he  undertook  jointly  m\i\\  Jofa¬ 
phat  King  of  Judah  againft  the  fame  Nation. 

Note,  That  under  his  Reign  the  Prophet  Elias  ap¬ 
pear’d  to  oppofe  this  Prince’s  Impiety,  and  that 
of  his  Wife  Jezabel,  who  both  wanted  to  abolifh 
the  true  Religion.  The  Prophet  came  to  Achab , 
in  the  Year  of  the  World  3124  j  of  Jofaphat, 
King  of  Judah,  7  ;  and  foretold  to  him  an  hor- 
rible  Famine,  which  was  to  la  ft  three  Years.  In 


the  Year  of  the  World  3*34,  of  Jojaphat  14, 
of  Achab  1 8  ;  he  anointed,  by  an  exprefs  Com¬ 
mand  of  God,  Hazael  King  of  Syria,  and  Jehu 
King  of  Ifrael ;  and  was  ravifh’d  from  the  Earth, 
in  a  Chariot  of  Fire,  in  the  Year  of  the  World 

3*39*  Jofaphat  19,  of  Joram,  King  of  If¬ 
rael,  42 . 

Joram  fucceeded  Jofaphat  his  Father,  by  whom 
he  had  been  affociated  to  the  Kingdom,  (having  put  to 
Death  fix  of  his  Brothers,  and  feveral  of  their  Friends) 
in  the  Year  of  the  World  3 145,  of  Joram,  King  of 
Ifrael,  7 ;  by  the  Advice  of  his  Wife  Athalidh,  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Achab,  and  of  -the  impious  Jezabel ,  he  reviv’d 
the  Impiety  and  Idolatry  of  the  Predecefiors  of  Jo- 
faphaty  and  died  in  his  Impiety  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3130,  of  Joram ,  King  of  Ifrael,  12  5  of  his 
Reign  8. 

% 

Ochosias,  who  had  alfo  been  affociated  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Ifrael  by  his  Father  Achab,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3137,  or 
3138;  of  Jofaphat,  King  of  Judah ,  17,  or  18  5 
continu’d  in  all  the  Impieties  of  his  Parents,  and 
died  as  he  had  liv’d,  in  the  fecond  Year  of  his 
Reign. 

Ochosias,  Joram's  youngeft  Son,  fucceeded  his 
Father  in  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  fome  Time  before 
Joram' s  Death,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3130;  of 
Joram  8.  He  was  25  Years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign,  (I  am  of  Opinion  we  fhould  read  that  Number 
in  the  Paralipomenon,  in  dead  of  42,  to  take  off  the 
Contradiction  found  in  it)  and  reign’d  but  one  Year. 
He  prov’d  as  impious  as  his  Father  was.  He  join’d 
with  Joram  in  a  War  againft  Hazael,  who  had  Ano¬ 
ther  *d  Benhadad,  King  of  Syria,  and  ufurp’d  the 
Throne  ;  but  thefe  two  Princes  were  oblig’d  to  return 
Home  without  doing  any  Thing. 

Joram  fucceeded  his  Brother  Ochofias  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and  was  kill’d  with  an  Ar¬ 
row  by  Jehu ,  in  Naboth's  Field  j  after  he  had 
reign’d  12  Years. 

At  hal  1  a  feeing  Ochofias  ad,  caus’d  all  his  Chil¬ 
dren  to  be  kill’d,  and  all  thofe  of  the  Royal  Houfe, 
to  empire  herfelf  of  the  Government,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3157;  of  Jehu,  King  of  Ifrael,  7;  of 
Joas,  King  of  Judah ,  1.  There  was  but  this  Joas, 
an  Infant  in  his  Cradle,  who  was  fav’d,  thro*  the  Care 
of  Jofaba ,  or  Jofabcth,  Ochofias' s  Sifter,  and  Wife  of 
the  High-Prieft  Jojada.  This  generous  Prieft  pla¬ 
ced  him  on  the  Throne,  while  he  was  yet  but  7  Years 
old,  and  had  the  Paricide  Athalia  put  to  Death.  The 
Temple  where  file  us’d  to  adore  Baal  was  demolifii’d, 
and  the  Prieft  kill’d  at  the  Foot  of  the  Altar, 

Joas  walk’d  always  in  the  Ways  of  the  Lord, 
while  he  follow’d  the  Advice  of  Jojada ;  but  this  holy 
Man  happening  to  die,  he  foon  degenerated  from  his 
former  Piety,  fo  far  as  to  give  Leave  to  the  Lords  of 
his  Court  to  rebuild  the  Altars  he  had  demolifh’d. 
The  Scripture  does  not  fay  that  he  became  an  Idolater 
himfelf',  therefore  *tis  unjuftly  that  Jofcphus  accufes 
him  of  it.  His  criminal  Complaifance  was  punifh’d 
by  the  Devaftation  of  his  Dominions,  which  Hazael, 
King  of  Syria ,  enter’d  with  Fire  and  Sword,  in  the 
3  5th  Year  of  Joas9 s  Reign,  and  the  33 d  of  Joachas , 
King  of  Ifrael.  He  befieg’d  Jcrufaletn  fo  clofe,  that 
to  engage  him  to  raife  the  Siege,  Joas  wa9  forc'd  to 
deliver  to  him  all  the  Treafures  of  the  Temple,  and 
of  the  Crown.  To  crown  all  his  other  Impieties,  he 
caus’d  Zacbariah ,  Son  of  the  High-Prieft  Jojada,  to 
whom  he  had  fo  much  Obligation,  to  be  Hon’d  to 
Death  between  the  Temple  and  the  Altar.  Genc- 
brard  fays,  that  ever  fince  that  Sacrilege  God  nbftain’d 
from  giving  any  Anfwer  in  the  Sanctuary.  At  laft, 
Joas  was  kill’d  in  his  Bed  by  his  Servants,  in  the  Year 
of  the  World  3 196  ^  of  his  Reign  40-,  of  Joas, 
King  of  Ifrael ,  2. 

Jehu 


CH  RO  NO  LOGT. 


Jehu  having  entirely  exterminated  the  Race 
of  Achab,  caus’d  Jezabel  to  be  precipitated  thro’ 
the  Windows,  demolilh’d  the  Temple  of  Baal, 
burnt  his  Idol,  and  kill’d  his  Priefts;  fucceeded 
Joram  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3 1 30,  or  3 1 3 1  * 
and  dy’d,  after  he  had  reign’d  28  Years. 

Am  as  IAS,  in  the  2$th  Year  of  his  Age,  of  the 
World  31969  fucceeded  Joas  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Judah.  In  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign  he  fhew’d 
himfelf  a  zealous  Obferver  of  the  Law  of  God ;  but 
he  did  not  perfevere  long  in  that  Piety.  In  the  12 th 
Year  of  his  Reign,  of  the  World  3208;  or  3163, 
according  to  others;  of  Joas ,  King  of  Ifrael ,  14; 
he  rais’d  in  his  own  Dominions  an  Army  of  300000 
Men,  befides  100000  Auxiliaries  he  took  among  the 
Ifraelites ,  againft  the  Idumeans  ;  but  God  did  let  him 
know  that  he  was  not  pleas’d  with  that  Mixture ; 
therefore  he  difmifs’d  the  Ifraelites ,  and  gain’d  the 
Viftory ;  after  which,  he  deviated  from  his  former 
Piety,  and  ador’d  the  Gods  of  the  Nations  he  had 
vanquifti’d.  A  Prophet,  whom  the  Chronology  of  the 
Hebrews  calls  Amos ,  for  having  reproach’d  him  with 
his  Impiety,  was  kill’d  by  his  Command.  Amajias 
dy’d  in  the  1 6th  Year  of  his  Reign  ;  the  firft  of  that 
of  Jeroboam  fecond.  King  of  Ifrael ;  of  the  World 
3211,  or  3166  according  to  others. 

Joachaz  fucceeded  Jehu  his  Father  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Ifrael ,  and  in  his  Idolatry,  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3130,  or  3131;  and  reign’d 
1 7  Years. 

Joas  fucceeded  Joachaz ,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3193  ;  of  Joas,  King  of  Judah,  37.  Joas 
vifited  Elijha  dying,  who  promis’d  him  as  many 
Victories  over  the  Syrians  as  he  fhould  flrike 
Times  the  Ground  wich  his  Stick.  And  as  he 
{truck  it  only  three  Times,  the  Prophet  put 
himfelf  in  a  great  Wrath,  and  faid  to  him,  that 
if  he  had  gone  as  far  as  feven,  he  had  entirely 
ruin’d  the  Syrians.  He  afiociated  Jeroboam  II. 
to  the  Kingdom,  and  reign’d  16  Years. 

Note,  That  Elijha  dy’d  foon  after  this,  in  the  100th 
Year  of  his  Age;  of  the  World  3198;  of  A- 
mafias.  King  of  Judah,  2  ;  of  Joas,  King  of  If¬ 
rael,  4;  or  10,  accoi cling  to  the  Hebrews',  and 
was  bury’d  in  Samaria.  A  Man  kill’d  by  Rob¬ 
bers,  having  been  thrown  into  his  Sepulchre,  and 
touch’d  his  Bones,  was  reftor’d  to  Life.  This 
render’d  his  Tomb  venerable;  infomuch,  that 
St.  Jcrom  calls  it  a  Maufoleum. 

Ozias,  aged  16  Years,  fucceeded  his  Father  Ama- 
ftas  in  the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  Authors  do  not  agree 
among  themfelves  if  it  was  immediately  after  his 
Death,  or  if  there  was  an  Interregnum  of  12  Years. 
This  Prince  is  commended  by  the  Scripture  for  his 


Ordinance.  His  Son  Joathan  took,  the  Adminiftr  ' 
tion  of  the  Kingdom,  Ofias  being  then  in  the 
Year  of  his  Reign.  40/* 

Note,  That  under  this  Reign,  in  the  Year  of  the 

•  World  3278,  they  began  to  reckon  by  Ok 
pads 9  i.  e.  by  a  whole’  Circle  of  four  Years* 
The  Olympick  Games  were  celebrated  the 
towards  the  Summer  Solftice,  and  continu’d 
five  Days.  They  had  been  inftituted,  long  be¬ 
fore,  by  Hercules ,  in  a  Place  of  the  Pelop^mr't 
near  the  City  Olympia ,  and  the  Temple  of  Ju * 
piter  Olympian  ;  but  they  having  been  negledk/ 
Iphitus,  King  of  Elidia ,  reftor’d  them  with  r* 
much  Solemnity,  that  he  was  confider’d  fine  ° 
the  Founder  of  thofe  Games.  Others  do  naS 
agree  among  themfelves  of  the  Year  of  (vj? 
Reign  *in  which  they  were  inftituted.  Tornid 
and  Sponde  will  have  it  the  4.9th,  which,  in  their 
Opinion,  fell  in  with  the  Year  of  the  World 
3278  ;  Father  Petau  will  have  it  the  34/^  ^ 

Julian  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Christ,  'scail 
ger,  Clavifius,  and  Temporarius,  reckon  but  776 
Years;  and  Cap  el  775  Years,  178  Days.  }/iS 
but  fince  that  Time  that  the  Greek  Hiftory  be¬ 
gins  to  come  out  of  Confufion. 

Jeroboam,  fecond  of  the  Name,  be&an  to 
reign  alone,  over  Ifrael,  in  the  Year  of  ^ 
World  3166;  of  Amajias,  King  of  Judah,  1  r . 
and  reign’d  41  Years.  He  was  a  Prince  brive 
and  fortunate  in  War.  He  often  beat  the  Sy¬ 
rians,  re-conquer’d  all  they  had  difmember’d of 
his  Kingdom,  and  added  to  it  the  Cities  of  Da- 
mas  and  Ematha\  fo  that  his  Dominions  had 
then  very  near  the  fame  Limits  they  had  under 
Solomon. 

Za  char  ias  his  Son  fucceeded  him,  after  an 
Interregnum  of  12  Years ;  of  the  World  3263; 
of  Ofias,  King  of  Judah,  38  ;  and  reign’d  but 
fix  Months. 

Sellum  fucceeded  him,  who  wore  but  one 
Year  the  Crown  he  had  ravilh’d  from  him,  with 
his  Life. 

Man  ah  em  had  Sellum  put  to  Death,  and 
feiz’d  on  the  Kingdom,  which  he  kept  ten 
Years.  His  Death  happen’d  in  the  49//^  of 
Ofias of  the  World  3274. 

Joathan,  who  had  taken  the  Adminiftration  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Judah ,  during  his  Father’s  Leprofy, 
reign’d  but  16  Years,  and  dy’d  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3293  ;  of  Phaccia ,  King  of  Ifrael ,  17.  Jo - 
a  than  was  not  remarkable  for  any  great  Events,  and 
the  facred  Scripture  fays,  that  he  walk’d  in  the  Steps 
of  the  Piety  of  Ofias  his  Father,  who  cannot  be  re¬ 
proach’d  with  any  Thing  elfe  but  of  having  ufurp’d 
the  Miniftry  of  the  Priefts. 


Piety,  of  which  he  gave  fevcral  Inftances  in  the  Re- 
cftablifhment  of  the  Worfbipof  God,  againft  the  Phi - 
li (lines,  Arabs ,  and  Ammonites .  Several  Authors  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  in  the  2 d  Year  of  this  King’9  Reign, 
i.  c.  of  the  World  3227;  of  Jeroboam ,  King  of  If¬ 
rael,  17  ;  (others  aftign  the  201b  of  Amafias ,  King  of 
Judah,  and  the  6th  of  Jeroboam  ;  Capel  lays  the  i6//j>) 
that  Jonas  went  to  Nineveh,  by  the  Lord’s  Com¬ 
mand,  to  pronounce  the  Deftru&ion  of  that  City  in 
forty  Days.  Under  the  Reign  of  Ofias,  the  Prophets 
Hofca ,  Joel ,  Amos ,  Obadiah,  and  Ifaiah,  announc’d  to 
the  Ifraelites,  and  the  Jews,  the  Misfortunes  which 
fhould  happen  to  them  if  they  did  not  repent,  and  a- 
bandon  the  Worfhip  of  Idols.  They  foretold  the 
fame  Punifhment  to  the  Syrians ,  Philiflincs ,  Tyrians, 


Idumeans,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  Ofias  forgetting 
his  Duty  to  God,  had  the  Prel'umption  to  offer,  him- 
feif,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  lncenfe,  which  only  belong’d 
to  Lhe  Pried  ;  and  for  his  Temerity  was  punifh’d  wich 
a  Leprofy,  which  covet’d  his  whole  Body,  and  for 
which  he  was  cxpell’d  from  the  Temple  by  the  Priefts, 
and  even  from  his  own  Palace,  according  to  God’s 


Phaccia  fucceeded  Manabem  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Ifrael ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3277, 
and  reign’d  20  Years.  Phaccia  kill’d  in  one 
Day  120000  Men  of  the  Army  of  Acbas,  King 
of  Judah,  and  made  200000  Prifoners,  who 
were  releafed  at  the  Perfuafion  of  the  Prophet 
Obadiah ,  who  came  to  meet  him.  He  afterwards 
join’d  Razitt,  King  of  Syria,  to  befiegc  Jen- 
fa  lent. 

Achaz,  aged  twenty  Years,  fucceeded  Joathan  his 
Father  in  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  (but  not  in  his  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Piety)  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3293^0! 
Phaccia,  King  of  Ifrael,  17.  Being  befieg’d  in  Jfm 
rufalem  by  Razin,  King  of  Syria,  and  Phaccia ,  King 
ot  Ifrach,  he  would  not  believe  the  Prophet  Ifuab, 
nor  nlk  lor  the  Sign  which  God  offer’d  him,  in  Hea¬ 
ven,  or  on  Fair  th,  to  allure  him  of  his  Protection  1 
but  fent  to  Hglatbpilefer,  King  of  Affyria,  all  cna 
Money  he  found  in  the  Temple,  to  engage  Inn] 1  to 
conic  to  his  Succour.  Time  Prince  came,  in  w  ^ 

2  pe.uanci’j 
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CHRONOLOGY,  too 


_  an  Ally;  but,  in  Faft,  as  an  Inftrument 

P??'  Wrath  of  God  againft  the  Kingdom  of  Ifrael  * 
of  the  . Captivity  a  great  Part  of  the  Tribe 

for  y  Reufcn,  Gad,  Manages,  and  the  whole 

°f  -u  nl  Napblhali ;  forcing  Phaccia  to  raife  the 
Trlbe  f  ? erufalem  to  fave  the  reft  of  his  Kingdom. 
S'CfT-,rie  the  fame  Ufe  afterwards  of  Tiglatbpile- 
G°d  T  nunifti  alfo  Mali  whom  that  Prince  had  fo 
f‘r’  Scour’d  againft  Phaccia  and  Razin,  for  his  Im- 
WC  • '  for  he  enter’d  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  where 

IT  committed  incredible  Ravages ;  which  ^  was 

, ,  M  to  leave  in  that  Condition,  dying  in  his  Irre- 
?bl'S  after  he  had  reign’d  1 6  Years,  in  the  Year  of 
Jfe" World  3  308  ;  of  Ofeah,  King  of  Ifrael,  4. 


.T „  That  in  the  firft  Year  of  Achaz's  Reign  ;  of 

N Phaccia,  King  of  Ifrael,  1 7  ;  of  the  World, 
..  the  prophet  Ifatah  made  the  admirable 

prediction  of  the  Birch  of  the  Meffiah  from  a 
Virgin,  who  was  to  conceive,  and  be  deliver’d 
of  a  Son*,  whofe  Name  would  be  Emanuel, 
■  e>  God  with  us.  In  the  7th  Year  of  his  Reign, 
the  4/^  of  Ofeah,  King  of  Ifrael  ;  of  the  World 
*300,  according  to  Torniel  ;  according  to  Cap  el 
2247  5  according  to  Genebrard  34 03  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Clavifius  31935  the  latter  End  of  the 
3d  Year  of  the  6th  Olympiad ,  according  to  Var - 
rQ ;  and  the  4 thy  according  to  Verus  Flaccus  ; 
before  Chrifi  754>  according  to  Father  Petau  ; 
according  to  Saltan,  the  Year  of  the  World 
3302 ;  the  firft  of  the  fifth  Olympiad ;  and  be¬ 
fore  Cbritt  7515  Rome  was  founded  by  Ro~ 
10 lu  s  . 


Oseah,  Son  of  Heltty  who  had  kill’d  Phac- 
cia ,  in  Treafon,  to  afeend  the  Throne  of  Ifrael, 
fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3 304, 
of  Achasy  King  of  Judahy  12.  In  the  9/6  Year 
of  his  Reign,  Salmanazar ,  King  of  AJjyria ,  be* 
fieg’d  and  took  Samaria ,  after  a  Siege  of  three 
Years-,  carry’d  him  into  Prifon,  where  he dy’d, 
and  all  the  Ifraeliles  into  Captivity,  whom  he 
difperfed  throughout  the  remoteft  Provinces  of 
his  Empire,  and  thereby  put  an  End  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Ifrael,  255  Years  after  its  Divifion 
from  that  of  Judahy  of  the  World  33 Hi  or 
3276,  according  to  Capel ;  the  fixth  of  He ze- 
kiahy  King  of  Judah  ;  739,  or,  according  to  o- 
thers,  724  before  Chrift. 


] Vote,  That  among  the  Captives  of  the  Land  of 
Ifrael,  Tobiah  rendered  himfelf  famous  for  his 
Piety.  He  found  Favour  near  Salmanazar,  who 
gave  him  Money,  and  Leave  to  go  where  he 
pleafed.  He  made  Ufe  of  that  Favour  to  vific 
his  Compatriots,  whom  he  afilfted  in  their  Mi- 
feriesj  exhorting  them  to  remain  faithful  to 
God.  He  was  try’d  by  Blindnefs,  and  the  Re¬ 
proaches  of  his  Wife,  who  laugh’d  at  his  Works 
of  Charity,  {perhaps  Jhe  for ej azv  that  they  would 
be  approved  by  the  Whore  of  Babylon.)  Sending 
their  Son  to  Rages,  a  City  of  Media,  the  Angel 
Raphael  ferv’d  him  as  a  Guide  and  Protestor  un¬ 
der  a  human  Form,  deliver’d  him  from  all  Dan¬ 
gers,  and  brought  him  back  to  the  paternal 
Houfe.  This  Captivity  of  ten  Tribes,  properly 
fpeaking,  has  never  ended,  by  fending  back  ail 
the  Captives,  as  did  that  of  the  Tribes  of  Ju¬ 
dah  and  Benjamin .  All  were  not  generally  car- 
ry’d  Captives,  feveral  were  left  as  ufelcfs,  or  in¬ 
capable  of  the  Fatigues  of  the  Road;  and  others 
were  fled,  by  Precaution,  into  the  neighbouring 
Countries.  Jofephus  writes,  L.  1 1.  Antiq.  c.  it. 
that  in  his  Time  thofe  two  Generations  were  fet¬ 
tled  beyond  the  Euphrates ,  where  they  had  mul¬ 
ti  ply ’d  exceedingly.  Thofe  who^  make  them 
pafs  into  fart  ary,  and  from  thence  into  America, 
have  no  folid  Proofs  for  it.  Rabbi  Benjamin, 
who  liv'd  near  500  Years  ago,  and  had  feen  all 
the  Places  of  the  inhabited  Worldj  to  vifu  his 


Compatriots,  fays,  in  his  Itinerary,  that  he  had 
found  a  greater  Multitude  of  them  In  the  Coun¬ 
tries  of  the  antient  Domination  of  AJJyriay  to¬ 
wards  the  Nord ,  and  the  Mountain  Chaborus , 
which  make  Part  of  Mount  faurus ,  and  parts 
Affyria  from  Media  and  Armenia ;  than  in  any 
other  Place  he  had  pafs’d  through.  He  reckon’d 
in  one  fingle  City'  300000  Jews \  he  found  in 
other  Places  of  Media  the  entire  Generations  of 
Reuben ,  Gad,  ManaJfes,Dan,  AJhur,  Zebulon,  and 
Haphihali. 

Hezekiah  fucceeded  his  Father  Acbar  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Judah,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3308;  of 
Ofeah,  King  of  Ifrael ,  4 ;  hut  not  in  his  Impiety : 
On  the  contrary,  he  repair’d  all  the  Outrages  Achar 
had  offer'd  to  the  Divinity,  and  reftor’d  entirely  the. 
Worlhip  of  the  true  God  in  the  Kingdom  of  Judah . 
Eufebius  fays,  that  he  fuppreffed  feveral  Books  of  So¬ 
lomon  which  treated  of  natural  Things,  becaufe  of  the 
bad  Ufe  the  Jews  made  of  them.  Genebrard ,  after 
the  Hebrews,  makes  him  learned  in  the  Mathema- 
ticks ;  and  attributes  to  him  a  Reformation  of  the 
Jewifh  Year,  by  the  Intercalation  of  the  Month  Ni- 
fan ,  at  the  End  of  every  third  Year.  His  Courage 
was  equal  to  his  Piety, .  giving  feveral  fignal  Proofs  of 
it  in  bringing  back  the  Philiftines  who  had  revolted 
againft  his  Father,under  his  Government,  and  defeat¬ 
ing  all  the  Forces  they  oppofed  to  him.  In  the  14/& 
Year  of  his  Reign,  of  the  World  3322,  or  3321 
according  to  Salian ,  he  refufed  to  pay  the  Tribute  to 
the  King  of  AJJyria  impofed  by  Tiglathpilefer.  Senna - 
cheriby  Son  of  Salmanazar ,  four  Years  afterwards 
came  into  Judea  with  a  formidable  Army,  and  took 
feveral  Places.  While  he  was  befieging  Lachis ,  Heze¬ 
kiah,  afraid  that  after  he  had  taken,  that  Place  he 
would  render  himfelf  Mafter  of  J erufalem,  fent  him 
Ambafiadors  with  Prefents,  to  engage  him  to  quit  his 
Dominions.  But  Sennacherib  defpifing  his  Submifiion, 
and  the  Confidence  he  had  in  God,  three  Years  after¬ 
wards  returning  from  Egypt ,  where  he  had  been  vio* 
torious,  came  to  befiege  Jerufalem  with  a  Defign  to 
demolifh  it  entirely  :  But  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  kill’d 
in  one  Night  85000  Men  of  his  Army,  with  their 
Chief,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3324  ;  according  to 
Clavifius,  3233  ;  according  to  Capel ,  3283  ;  of  Heze¬ 
kiah ,  1 6,  according  to  fome  ;  or  14,  according  to 
others  ;  of  Sennacherib ,  7.  In  the  14 th  Year  of  his 
Reign,  Hezekiah  fell  dangeroufty  ill,  and  the  Prophet 
lfaiab  had  told  him  from  God  that  he  fhould  die  ; 
but  at  that  unwelcome  News  that  Prince,  having 
mourn'd,  pray’d,  and  figh'd,  that  Sentence  was  re¬ 
vok'd.  For  Proof  that  God  granted  him  15  Years 
more  to  live,  the  Shadow  return’d  back  ten  Lines  on 
the  Sun-Dial  which  Hezekiah  had  caufed  to  be  made  ; 
and  by  this  unhear'd-of  Miracle,  the  Day  in  which  it 
happen'd  was  ten  Hours  longer  than  it  ought  to  have 
been,  according  to  the  Opinion  of  feveral  of  the  an¬ 
tient  Fathers.  In  the  29/i  Year  of  his  Reign  ;  of  the 
World  3337  ;  according  to  Capel ,  3299;  according 
to  others,  3304;  before  Cbritt,  701,  or  699,  or  716  ; 
Hezekiah,  thro'  a  Principle  of  Vanity,  made  Parade 
of  all  his  Treafures  before  the  Ambafiadors  whom 
Habonaffar,  King  of  Babylon,  had  fent  to  him  to  fe¬ 
licitate  him  on  his  Recovery,  and  inform  themfelves 
of  that  marvellous  Prolongation  of  Day  which  had 
been  obferv'd  by  all  the  Learned  in  Chaldea,  and  had 
puzzled  them.  But  God,  irritated  at  it,  fent  lfaiab 
to  tell  him, that  all  thofe  Things  which  were  the  Ob- 
je£t  of  his  Vanity  would  be  tranfported  into  Babylon, 
and  his  Children  carry 'd  into  Captivity.  Hezekiah 
acquiefced  to  that  rigorous  Sentence,  and  by  his  Hu¬ 
miliation  obtain’d  that  it  fiiould  not  be  executed  while 
he  liv'd.  He  dy’d  in  Peace,  aged  53,  of  which  he 
had  reign'd  29  with  a  great  deal  of  Glory,  and  much 
more  Piety. 

Man  asses,,  the  worft,  and  the  mod  impious  or  all 
the  Kings  his  Predcceflbrs,  fucceeded  him  at  twelve 
Years  of  Age;  of  the  World  3338.  He  fignal iy.’d 
the  Beginning  of  his  Reign,  whifrh  was  55  Years,  by 
6  0  '  lU1 
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all  the  Abominations  of  Idolatry  which  can  fall  in  the 
Soul  of  a  Tvranr,  and  Enemy  of  God.  He  caufed 
the  Prophet  Ifaiah  to  be  cut  in  two  with  a  wooden 
Saw.  This  Prophet  was  of  the  Royal  Blood,  and 
feme  Hebrew  Authors  make  him  the  one  his  Father- 
in-law,  and  the  other  his  Grandfather,  on  the  Mo¬ 
ther’s  Side.  In  the  i  $th  Year  of  his  Reign  he  was 
carry’d  Captive  into  Babylon  by  King  Merodach  Ba- 
ladan ,  ( Capel ,  and  feveral  others,  fix  this  unhappy 
Event  at  the  23 d  Year  of  his  Reign)  of  the  World 
3352.  The  Repentance  of  Manajfes  in  his  Prifon, 
and  the  fincere  Return  of  his  Heart  to  God,  whom 
he  had  forfaken,  appeafed  his  Wrath,  broke  Manaf- 
fes’s  Chains,  and  caufed  that  the  King  of  Babylon 
fent  him  back  into  his  Dominions.  He  died  in  Peace 
in  the  67th  Year  of  his  Age;  of  his  Reign  55;  of 
the  World  337 2;  before  Chrifl  66 1,  according  to 

Salian, 

Hole ,  That  under  Manajfes9 s  Reign  happen’d  the 
memorable  Hiftory  of  Judith ,  which  has  caufed 
Tome  Difference  in  the  Opinions  of  Authors,  as 
to  its  Epocha.  For  fome,  among  whom  is  Fa¬ 
ther  Petau ,  place  it  under  the  Reign  of  Ma¬ 
nages,  and  under  Merodach ,  whom  they  take 
for  Nebuchodonofar ,  King  of  AJJyria ,  688  Years 
before  the  Birth  of  Chrifl.  Torniel  puts  it  200 
Years  back,  under  the  Kings  of  Perfia ,  after  the 
Return  from  the  Captivity  of  Babylon. .  The 
Words  of  Achor ,  whom  Holofernes  examines  on 
the  Nation  of  the  Jews,  feem  to  prove  clearly 
this  fecond  Opinion,  which  was,  that  of  fome  of 
the  antient  Fathers.  Certainly  *u$  difficult  to  re¬ 
concile  all  that  has  been  written,  on  the  Book  we 
mention,  with  the  Reign  of  Manajfes  ;  but  let  it 
be  how  it  will,  of  that  Widow  who  had  always 
Jiv’d  in  Obfcuricy,  and  deliver’d  the  City  of  Be - 
thulia ,  and  its  Inhabitants,  from  the  moft  immi¬ 
nent  Danger,  by  the  Death  of  Holofernes ,  whofe 
Head  fhe  cut  off  in  his  Bed,  was  a  Proof  that 
God,  who  makes  Ufe  of  idolatrous  Princes,  and 
of  their  Generals,  knows  very  well  how  to  pu- 
nifh  them  himfelf  when  he  has  done  his  Work 
thro’  their  Hands.  Habakkuk  prophefy’d  about 
the  14/AYcarof  Manajfes9 s  Reign. 


Prifoner,  and  re-eftabliflr/d  EliacHm  on  the  Thr 
whom  he  nam’d  Joachim ,  and  who  abufed  orTi* 
his  Power,  with  Refpeft  to  God,  and  to  his  $ubi 
In  the  2 d  Year  of  his  Reign  he  affociated  to  theft  , 
Authority  his  Son  Joachim ,  or  Jechoniah ,  whicli 
conciles  the  Contrariety  of  the  Text  of  the  Bool 
Kings  ;  which  fays,  that  he  was  1 8  Years  of  jw  J.° 
he  began  to  reign,  with  that  of  the  Parahpom]^ 
which  mentions  only  8  Year9.  In  the  Year  or 
World  3428  ;  of  Joachim  3,  or  4  began  ;  NebucbJ 
nezzar ,  Son  of  the  King  of  Babylon  of  the  f* ' 
Name,  being  irritated  at  Joachim  for  the  Alliance  7 
had  concluded  with  Nachao ,  King  of  Egypt^  atCact 

his  Dominions,  took  Jerufalem ,  carry’d  away  alU 
Riches  he  found  in  it,  and  Joachim  himfelf  Pri(onee 
according  to  fome  Authors ;  tho5 1  am  of  Opinj/1 
that  it  is  more  true  that  Nebuchadnezzar  reftor’d  f/* 
to  his  Dignity,  contenting  himfelf  with  exaftin^ 
folemn  Oath  from  Joachim ,  that  he  would  remain  tew 
to  him.  Joachim  forgetting  the  Oath  he  had  made  i0 
a  vi&orious  Prince,  and  formidable  to  all  the  other 
Powers  of  the  Eaft,  revolted  openly  againft  him  * 
Years  afterwards  *,  of  the  World  3435  ;  of  joacbk\ 
Reign  10,  or  11 ;  but  according  to  Capel  5.  7^ 

Revolt  coft  him  his  Crown,  which  the  Babylonian 
gave  to  his  Son  Joachim ;  but  he  foon  repented  of 
that  Liberality,  and  came  to  lay  Siege  to  Jerufalem 
which  he  took  by  Compofition,  which  was  vertigo! 
rous ;  fince  Jechoniah ,  his  Mother,  his  Wives,  his 
Eunuchs,  the  Priefts,  Levites,  and  Grandees  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  Magiftrates,  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ar¬ 
my,  were  forc’d  to  follow  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Baby  Jen 
where  they  liv’d  as  Captives.  Mathanias ,  the  King's 
Uncle,  was  eftablilh’d  in  his  Place,  and  call’d  Zede* 
hah. 

Note,  That  fome  Authors  believe  that  Joachim 
foon  fent  back  to  Jerujalem,  where  he  dyM  a 
violent  Death,  and  had  the  Sepulchre  of  Alfa, 
according  to  Jeremiah's  Prediction.  Odicrs  re¬ 
fer  that  fending  back  to  the  firft  War,  where  he 
was  made  Tributary  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  at 
which  Time  happen’d  the  firft  Tranfmigurion. 
Ezekiel  was  in  the  fecond,and  prophefy’d  during 
the  Captivity  of  his  People,  in  Chaldea, 


Amon  fucceeded  his  Father  Manajfes  in  the  Year 
oF  the  World  3393,  or  3394  i  and  imitated  him  in 
his  Crimes,  but  not  in  his  Repentance;  therefore  he 
had  not  fo  happy  an  End,  fince  he  was  kill’d  by  his 
Servants  in  the  fecond  Year  of  his  Reign,  The  $ep~ 
tuagint,  on  Eufebius's  Report,  add  ten  Years  more  to 
it ;  and  feveral  Authors,  antient  and  modern,  have  fol¬ 
low’d  that  falfe  Chronology. 

Jos  i  as,  his  Son,  aged  18  Years,  fucceeded  him,  in 
the  Year  of  the  World  3395,  but  not  in  his  Impiety  ; 
for  he  took  lefs  Care  for  the  Eftablifliment  of  his  Go¬ 
vernment,  than  for  that  of  theWorfhip  of  God,  and 
to  abolifh  all  the  Marks  of  the  Idolatry  of  his  Father. 
But,  however,  he  was  kill’d  in  the  Plains  of  Magedo, 
in  u  Battle  he  had  fought  againft  Nachao ,  King  of  E- 
gyply  whofe  Paflage  he  wanted  toobftrudt,  while  he 
was  going  to  wage  War  againft  the  King  of  AJfyria. 
His  SubjeCls  mourn'd  for  him  as  if  they  had  Jolt  their 
Father,  rather  than  their  King.  He  reign’d  thirty, 
one  Years. 

Hole,  That  Jcrgmiaii  began  to  prophefy  in  the 
1  ph  Year  of  Joftah  \  but  all  the  Misfortunes 
that  Prophet,  and  the  Prophetefs  Hold  a,  threa¬ 
ten’d  the  Jews  with,  did  not  happen  during  Jo - 
/tab's  Reign. 

Jo ac  11  as,  his  fecond  Son,  call’d  alfo  Sellum ,  and 
Jtuhoniah,  by  Jeremiah,  and  by  Efdras\  was  chofen 
King  of  Judea  by  a  popular  Faction,  againft  the 
Right  of  Ins  el  deft  Brother  Eliacbim,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3426.  Naihao,  who  ever  fince  his  Fa¬ 
ther*:*  Death  treated  the  Jews  as  if  he  had  been  their 
“Sovereign,  tame  to  Jerufalem ,  made  the  Ufurper 


Zedekiah  was  the  Son  of  chat  excellent  Prince 
joftah ,  and  began  to  reign  in  the  Year  of  the  World 
J436.  He  foon  forgot  the  Calamities  which  had 
happen’d  to  his  Brothers  and  Country,  occafionM  by 
:heir  Idolatry  and  a  bad.  Council,  or  rather  a  jud 
Blindnefs  God  fent  him  to  punifh  him  for  his  Impie¬ 
ties,  made  him  revolt  againft  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  his 
Return  from  Babylon ,  where  he  had  been  to  carry  him 
Prefcnts,  and  affure  him  of  his  Fidelity,  in  the  Year 
of  the  World  3444;  of  Zedekiah *s  Reign  pj  the 
Id ume  an  s,  Moabites ,  Ammonites ,  Tyrians,  and  Si  Io¬ 
nian*,  engag'd  him  in  that  rafii  Enterprise,  under  the 
falfe  Hope  of  /baking  off  their  infupportable  Yoke. 
Jeremiah  forewarn’d  them  that  the  Event  of  their 
Enterprize  would  prove  unfortunate;  and  by 
wooden  Chains  he  appear’d  loaded  with  in  his  Pre¬ 
fence,  fignified  that  he  fliould  wear  thole  of  the  B.i- 
by  Ionian,  if  he  fhould  fubtraCl  from  his  Obedience. 
But  Zedekiah  chofe  rather  to  believe  the  Prediction  0! 
Ananias ,  who  flatter'd  him,  than  fo  falutary  an  Ad- 
vice,  the  Truth  whereof  was  confirm'd  too  late  to  re¬ 
pent  :  For  the  Army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  having  en¬ 
ter'd  Judea ,  conquer'd  the  whole  Kingdom,  betiegu 
Jerufalem,  and  after  3  Years  of  a  Siege  /rightful  in 
Calamities,  Zedekiah ,  wanting  to  fly,  was  taken,  an 
carry’d  to  Nebuchadnezzar ,  who  was  at  IichuUijj 
Syria,  between  Tyre ,  he  was  befieging,  and  jjfjj 
lent.  After  he  had  reproach’d  Zedekiah  with  hi*  1° 
delity  and  Ingratitude,  he  cauled  all  his  Children  t 
be  murdered  in  his  Prefence,  ami  afterwards  com¬ 
manded  his  Eyes  to  be  put  out,'  and  thathemooh  - 
carry’d  Captive  to  Babylon .  Thus  ended  the  K.mgj 
of  Judah ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  344 ol  ,l* 
dekiah  1 2  3  before  Chrifl,  according  to  Saltan,  Jj 
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^nntioe  to  Father  Petau ,  591  ;  according  to  Capel, 
3  according  to  Clavifius ,  588;  387  Years 

f  ceits  Separation  from  that  of  Ifrad.  The  Reigns 
^  Salliy  David,  and  Solomon ,  being  added  to  it, 
make  up  488,  or  499  Years.  Authors  vary  extreamly 
n  the  Suppuration  of  the  Years  of  every  King  of 
thefe  tvv0  Kingdoms,  becaufc  of  their  different  Man¬ 
ner  of  reckoning,  and  of  the  Mixture  of  the  Reign  of 
the  Children  with  that  of  their  Fathers. 

Note,  That  Chronologers  do  not  agree  among  them- 
felvcc  on  the  Chronology  of  the  70  Years, how  long 
the  Captivity  of  the  Hebrews ,  under  the  Babyloni- 
ans, iafted,  which  Jeremiah  had  prophefy’d.  The 
one  begins  it  at  the  i^.th  Year  of  Jofiah* s  Reign  *, 
the  other  at  the  4 tb  Year  of  Joachim ,  when  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar  invaded  Judea  for  the  firft  Time ; 
thefe  at  his  1  Uh  Year,  and  thofe  at  the  1  ith,  al- 
fo,  of  Zedekiah* s.  F.  Petau  is  of  the  fecund  O- 
pinion,  and  fays,  that  the  Prediction  of  Jere¬ 
miah  related  only  to  the  Servitude  or  Slavery  of 
the  neighbouring  Nations,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
the  Jews ;  and  that  it  is  certain  that  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  conquer’d  rhofe  at  his  firft  Jnvafion  into 
Syria ,  and  put  thefe  under  Tribute,  which  was 
the  Beginning  of  their  Captivity  ;  the  End 
whereof,  in  his  Opinion,  falls  on  the  firft  of 
Cyrus,  not  of  his  Reign,  but  on  that  where  Ba¬ 
bylon  having  been  taker,,  he  permitted  the  Jews 
to  return  into  their  Country.  This  is  alfo  the 
Sentiment  of  Capel.  ! Torniel ,  whofe  Chronology 
I  commonly  follow,  fays,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  from  the  1  uh  of  Zedekiah  that  this  Captivity 
muft  be  reckon’d. 

Note,  alfo.  That  Nebuchadnezzar  having  pun i fil’d. 
Zedekiah  as  he  deferv’d,  and  executed  upon  him 
the  Sentence  of  the  Divine  Juftice,  fent  (in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3447,  and  the  firft  of  the 
Captivity,  according  to  Torniel-,)  Nabuzardan 
General ifii mo  of  his  Armies,  to  Jerufalem ,  to 
perfett  the  entire  Ruin  of  the  Temple,  of  the 
royal  Palace,  of  all  the  moft  confiderable  pub- 
lick  Edifices,  and  of  the  Walls.  His  Orders 
were  punctually  executed,  fo  that  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  City  of  all  the  Eaft  became  then  a  great 
Heap  of  Stones.  Jeremiah ,  who  had  prophefy’d 
this  Defolation,  and  who,  for  having  during  the 
Siege  advifed  to  furrender,  had  fuffer’d  much 
from  the  Cruelty  and  Impiety  of  the  Inhabitants, 
was  taken  out  of  Prifon  by  Nabuzardan ,  and 
was  permitted  to  flay  in  his  Country  with  Godo - 
lies,  whom  Nabuzardan  left  to  govern  the  Jews 
left  in  Judea ,  to  cultivate  the  Land.  All  the  fa¬ 
ced  Vefiels  belonging  to  the  Temple  were  car- 
ry’d  away,  and  nothing  was  fav’d  from  the  Pil¬ 
lage  but  the  golden  Candleftick,  the  Table  of 
the  ShewBread,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and 
the  Altar  of  the  Incenfe,  which  were  hidden 
fome where  under  Ground. 

Note,  again,  That  the  Israelites  having  obtain’d, 
from  Cyrus ,  the  Liberty  of  returning  into  their 
Country  in  the  yoth  Year  of  their  Captivity  ;  of 
the  World  3517  ;  according  to  Capel  3462  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clavifius  3419;  according  to  Gene - 
brard  3710  ;  before  Chrtft,  according  to  Saltan , 

53 7»  or  538  ;  of  the  Reign  of  Cyrus  21  ;  and 
the  firft  of  the  Perfian  Monarchy  ;  they  chang’d 
their  Government,  which  was  at  firft  in  the  Hands 
of  Zorobabel  as  a  Duke.  After  him  it  came  to 

the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  \  and,  laftly,  it  return’d 
again  to  Kings. 

.  2ofcOBAHEi.  began  his  Government  in  the  Year  of 
Je  3518,  or  19  ;  he  was  defeended  from  the 

1  Judah,  being  the  Son  of  Salathicl ,  who 

,yU  .  Jteboi/ab  for  His  Father.  Several  believe  that 
,  tumiab  had  no  Children,  founded  on  the  Paflageof 
Jmmab  where  he  is  call’d  Rerih*  *  fo  that  in  their  O- 


pinion  Salathiel  is  call’d  his  Son,  becaufc  he  fucceedcd 
to  his  Right.  But  others  believe  that  the  Prophec 
does  not  pretend  to  fay  that  he  had  no  Children  j 
fjnee,  in  the  2 8th  Verfe  of  the  fame  Chapter,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  his  Pofterity,  but  that  he  was  nor 
fuccceded  by  his  Children  ;  which,  for  a  Prince,  is 
the  fame  as  if  he  had  had  none.  At  their  Return  into 
Judea,  the  Jews  affembled  at  Jerufalem  ;  where,  af¬ 
ter  they  offer’d  Sacrifices  to  God  in  Thanks  for  their 
Deliverance;  they  took  the  necefiary Meafures  for  re- 
building  the  Temple,  and  the  Year  following,  in  the 
fecond  Month,  which  anfwers  to  our  April,  began  to 
work  at  the  Foundation  of  that  Part  they  call’d  the 
Santftuary.  I  fay  this  to  reconcile  Efdras  with  Hag- 
gai,  who  fays,  that  this  Foundation  was  began  under 
Darius  Hyftafpes ,  meaning  of  the  exterior  Temple. 
Under  this  Darius  Hyftafpes,  Zorobabel,  who  was  per¬ 
fectly  well  acquainted  with  him,  came  to  his  Court* 
in  the  2 d  Year  of  his  Reign,  to  obtain  from  him  the 
neceffary  Orders  to  continue  the  Building  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  He  obtain’d  for  that  EffeCt  all  he  wanted  ;  fo 
rhat  returning  into  Judea  with  the  Authority  of  the 
Prince,  they  began  a-new  to  work  at  that  Edifice* 
with  fuch  Afliduity,  that  four  Years  afterwards  its 
Dedication  was  made  in  the  moft  folemn  Manner,  and 
to  the  inexpreflible  Joy  of  the  People  ;  in  the  Year 
of  the  World  3537,  of  Zorobabel  21  ;  of  Darius 
6,  accomplifh’d.  The  outward  Temple  was  finifh’d 
3  Years  after.  We  do  not  know  precifely  the  Time 
of  Zorobabel* s  Death ;  the  Hiftory  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  who  govern’d  the  People  after  him,  is  as  fte- 
rile,  for  the  Affairs  of  that  Nation,  as  it  is  fruitful  in 
Events  for  the  Perfians,  Greeks ,  and  Romans, 

Joachim  fucceeded  Zorobabel  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3551.  The  Prophets  Haggai  and  Malachi 
dy’d  under  Xerxes ,  who  accompli  fil’d  the  9//;  Year  of 
his  Reign  under  the  Pontificate  of  Joachim ;  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3576,  of  Joachim  25.  Artaxerxes 
nick-named  Dong-hand ,  who  fucceeded  him,  treated 
favourably  the  Israelites,  and  gave  to  Efdras  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  punifhing  thofe  among  the  People  who 
lhould  prove  refradtory  to  God,  or  to  the  Prince,  not 
only  with  Exile,  but  likewife  with  Death.  Efdras 
came  into  Judea  accompanied  with  1760  Jews,  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3595,  or  96 ;  of  Artaxerxes  6,  or 
7  ;  of  Joachim  44,  or  45  ;  and  having  affembled  at 
Jerufalem  all  thofe  who  were  in  the  Province,  he  per- 
l'uaded  them  to  expel  all  the  idolatrous  Wives  they 
had  taken,  again  ft  the  Law  of  God. 

El  1  asi  b  fucceeded  his  Father  Joachim  in  the  Pon¬ 
tificate,  and  govern’d  21  Years.  It  was  in  his  tenth 
Year,  of  the  World  3609,  of  Artaxerxes  20,  or  21  ; 
that  Nehemiah ,  of  the  facerdotal  Houfe,  obtain’d  of 
the  fame  Artaxerxes,  whofe  Butler  he  was,  Lea  .  e  to 
come  to  Judea,  and  Orders  for  rebuilding  the  Walla 
of  Jerufalem,  and  to  defend  his  Companions  againft 
the  continual  Vexations  of  their  Neighbours. 

Note,  That  it  is  from  the  2oth,ov  21ft  Year  of  that 
Prince,  the  moft  learned  Chronologifts,  after  the 
antient  Fathers,  reckon  the  70  Weeks  which  the 
Angel  Gabriel  had  reveal’d  to  Daniel,  at  the  End 
whereof  the  Meffiah  was  to  die.  They  make  up 
490  Lunar  Years;  and  Jefus  Chrift  having  been 
baptiz’d  at  the  Beginning  of  the  yoth,  was  cru- 
cify’d  the  3 d  Year  following;  which  verify’d  li¬ 
terally  the  Prophecy,  that  in  the  Middle  of  the 
laft  Week  the  Vidlini  and  the  Sacrifice  fiiould 
fail,  i.  c.  that  it  would  end,  by  the  Oblation  of 
him  whofe  Types  they  were.  I  know  that  feve- 
ral  Authors  are  of  a  contrary  Opinion,  but  that  I 
relate  here  is  the  moft  common,  and,  in  my  O* 
pinion,  the  clcarcft,  and  the  moft  certain.  The 
Antiencs  have  follow’d  it,  and  Perertus,  in  his 
Commeatary  on  Daniel *  has  very  well  refuted  all 
the  others. 

Nc  he  mi  aii,  fi  nee  his  Arrival,  govern’d  the  Jews 
during  12  Years,  with  a  great  deal  of  Wifdorn  and 
Piety;  having  re  edify’d  the  Walls  and  Gates  of 
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Jerufalem,  and  difpofed  every  Thing  neceffary  for 
the  Security  of  the  Ifraeliles,  the  Dedication -of  thole 
Edifices  was  made.  *Twas  under  his  Government  that 
the  facred  Fire,  which  had  been  hidden  by  Jeremiah , 
was  found  ;  or  rather  that  the  muddy  Water  found 
in  its  Place,  lighted  of  itfelf  at  the  Beams  of  the  Sun, 
having  been  pour’d  over  the  Wood,  and  the  Sacri¬ 
fice.  *  Artaxcrxes  having  heard  of  that  Miracle,  fent 
new  Prefents  to  the  Temple,  and  gave  Orders  that  it 
fhould  be  furrounded  with  Walls,  which  is  the  Rea- 
fon  why  the  Author  of  the  fecond  Book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees ,  fays  that  he  built  a  Temple.  Torniel,  and 
fome  others  with  him,  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  and  the  Altar  of  Incenfe,  were  found 
at  the  fame  Time,  but  this  is  not  very  well  proved. 
Nehemiah  colle&ed  a  very  large  Library  at  Jerufa¬ 
lem,  which  fome  will  have  to  be  compofed  of  all 
Sorts  of  Books,  and  others  of  thofe  only  which  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Religion,  and  the  State  of  the  Hebrews . 

Note,  That  according  to  the  Conjecture  of  feveral, 
Efdras  collected  under  the  Government  of  Ne- 
hemiah ,  all  the  Canonical  Books,  purged  them 
of  the  Corruptions  they  were  filled  with,  and 
diftinguilh’d  them  into  twenty  two  Books,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Number  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet. 
Which  has  occafion’d  the  common  Error,  that 
all  the  Volumes  of  the  Old  Teftament  having 
been  loft,  he  had  dictated  them  of  Memory. 
’Tis  fuppofed  that  in  that  Revifion  he  changed 
fome  Names  of  Places,  putting  the  modern 
ones,  which  were  in  ufe,  inftead  of  the  antient 5 
and  that  by  the-Infpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
he  added  certain  Things  which  happen’d  after  the 
Death  of  their  Authors.  St.  Jerome ,  in  Prolo 
Cal.  fays,  that  he  invented  the  new  lquare  Cha¬ 
racters,  at  prefent  in  ufe  among  the  Jews ,  and 
left  the  old  ones  to  the  Samaritans ,  which  are 
not  fo  beautiful.  Gcnebrard  adds,  that  with  the 
Advice  of  the  Council  call’d  Sanhedrim ,  he  di- 
ftinguifh’J  the  facred  Book  into  Verfes,  having 
been  written  by  their  Authors  without  that  Di- 
ftinCtion.  He  inflituted  a  celebrated  Academy 
at  Jerufalem ,  and  the  Order  of  the  Scribes ,  i.  e. 
of  the  Interpreters  of  the  Law,  who  were  to  ex¬ 
plain  all  Difficulties  of  the  facred  Scriptures, 
keep  them,  and  hinder  them  from  being  alter’d. 
Some  attribute  to  him  the  Books  of  the  Para - 
lipomenon.  There  are  two  which  bear  his  Name, 
but  the  fecond  feems  to  have  been  written  after 
his  Death,  which  happen’d  in  the  tenth  Year 
of  Darius,  call’d  the  Bajlard,  who  had  fucceeded 
to  Artaxcrxes. 

Ne hem  i Ai-l  at  the  End  of  twelve  Years  returned 
to  the  Court  of  Artaxcrxes ,  and  during  his  Abfence, 
the  People  degenerated  from  the  Piety,  he  had  fo 
advantageoufly  and  fo  fuccefsfully  promoted  among 
them,  and  violated  the  Law  in  feveral  Points  of 
confequence.  Ac  his  Return  he  punilh’d  them,  and 
correClcd  the  Abufes.  We  do  not  know  very  well 
how  long  he  lived  after  this  Reformation. 

Jojauaii  fucceeded  Eliafib ,  in  the  Pontificate, 
which  he  held  44  Years,  and  Jonatiias  his  Sod, 
who  fucceeded  him,  47>  and  left  it  to  Jeddoa  or 

J  add  US' 

Note,  That  in  the  2  S  Years  of  Jojadah ,  of  the  2d 
ol  Artaxcrxes  Mcmnon ,  (call’d  Ahafuerus ,  in  the 
facred  and  who  married  ILJlher)  of  the 

World  3650^  happened  the  famous  Hi llory  of 
Human  and  Mordccai .  In  the  ignominious  Death 
ol  the  lirll  is  feen  the  Example  of  a  Favourite 
who  abufes  his  Fortune,  and  die  Power  he  has 
gain’d  over  his  Mailer  5  and  in  the  Exaltation 
of  the  fecond,  is  difeovered  the  vifible  Pro- 
red  ion  of  God,  on  Per  Ions  who  confide  in  his 
.  Succours.  Be l lar mine,  and  fome  others,  main¬ 
tain  on  the  contrary,  that  this  Event  happened 
under  the  fir  A  Artaxcrxes* 


Jaddus,  fucceeded  Jonathas ,  in  the  Pontificate  • 
the  Year  of  the  World  3714.  *Twas  under  hi* 
Pontificate,  that  Alexander ,  Son  of  Philip,  Kina  0f 
Macedon ,  came  to  Jerufalem ,  in  the  Year  of°the 
World  3720  ;  according  to  Cap  el  36685  0f  y[tex% 
ander  5  5  of  Jaddus  6  ;  and  before  Christ  332.  pje 
was  irritated  againft  the  Jews,  becaufe  during  the 
Siege  of  lyre,  which  was  io  famous,  they  refund  to 
fend  him  Provifions,  to  not  break  their  Alliance 
with  Darius.  As  he  was  coming  to  befiege  Jeruja- 
lent ,  to  be  reveng’d  of  that  pretended  Affront,  Jad . 
dus  went  to  meet  him  drefs’d  in  his  pontifical  Or¬ 
naments,  to  endeavour  to  appeafe  him.  Qocj  jn 
whofe  Hands  is  the  Hearts  of  Kings,  chanaec]  f0 
well  that  of  the  young  Conqueror,  that,  he  adored 
his  Name  written  on  the  golden  Plate  which  Jaddus 
carry’d  on  his  Forehead,  and  came  to  Jerufalem  to 
offer  him  Sacrifices,  in  order  to  obtain  his  Procedtion. 
He  gave  new  Privileges  to  the  Jews,  and  confirm’d 
thofe  they  had  receiv’d  from  the  Kings  of  Perfia 
whom  Jaddus  told  him,  he  fhould  conquer,  accord- 
ding  to  Daniel's  Prophecy. 

Hole,  That  Sanballat  was  Governor  of  Samaria 
for  Darius ,  when  Alexander  came  into  Jud<ea 
and  he  deferted  him  to  follow  the  Party  of  the 
Conqueror  5  and  as  a  Reward  for  his  Treafon,  he 
obtain’d  Leave  of  Alexander  to  build  a  Temple  on 
the  Mount  Gerizim ,  like  that  of  Jerufalem ,  which 
he  fhew’d  to  be  neceffary  to  keep  Juddea  under 
his  Obedience,  by  the  Divifion  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans  in  the  Worfhip  of  God.  Heefta* 
blifh’d  fovereign  Pontiff  his  Son-in-law  Manaffes, 
Jaddus* s  Brother.  All  the  Priefts  who  had  nur- 
ry’d  Foreigners,  as  he  had  done,  to  avoid  the 
Punition  of  their  Fault,  retired  to  this  new  High 
Prieft ;  and  Samaria ,  in  the  following  Centuries, 
was  always  the  Refuge  of  thofe  who  could  not 
bear  the  Difcipline  of  the  Law.  Thus  was 
form’d  the  Schifm  between  the  Samaritans  and 
the  Jews,  for  the  Place  of  legitimate  Worlhip. 
We  learn  from  St.  John's  Gofpel,  Chap.  viii.  that 
this  Temple  was  yet  Handing  at  that  Time.  It 
was  rebuilt  fince  by  John  Hy reams  King  and 
Pontiff,  by  whom  it  had  been  defolated. 

On  1  as  II.  fucceeded  Jaddus  in  the  Pontificate, 
the  Year  of  the  World  37365  and  kept  it  fourteen 
Years. 

Simeon,  call’d  the  Juft ,  fucceeded  Onias,  the 
Year  of  the  World  3744.  He  repaired  the  Temple 
of  Jerufalem,  which  was  falling  to  ruin,  had  ic  en¬ 
viron’d  with  a  double  Wall,  and  convey’d  Water  to 
it  through  great  Pipes,  to  wafh  the  Victims.  He 
kept  that  eminent  Poll  twelve  Years,  and  left  ic  to 
his  Brother,  during  his  Son,  Onias* s  Minority. 

Onias  II.  having  attain’d  at  the  Age  proper  for 
the  publiclc  Adminiftration,  took  it  upon  him  as  his 
Right.  Having  defified  from  paying  the  ulual  Tri¬ 
bute  to  Ptolomy  Euergetes,  King  of  Egypt,  he  very 
narrowly  mifs’d  being  the  Caufe  of  the  entire  Ruin 
of  the  Jews. 

Simeon  II.  exercis’d  the  Pontificate  after  him.  In 
his  Time  Ptolomy  Philopater  came  to  Jerufalem,  the 
Year  of  the  World  3838,  ancl  wanted  to  enter  the 
Sandtuary  of  the  Temple  ;  but  Simeon  oppos’d  it 
with  Courage,  and  God  feconded  that  Oppoficion,  by 
a  Hidden  Shivering  and  Fainting.  . 

On  1  as  HI.  fucceeded  him,  the  Year  of  the  World 
3846  5  of  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria ,  16  5  but  having 
efpoufed  the  Party  of  Ptolomy  King  of  Egypt,  to 
Prejudice  of  that  of  Antiochus,  he  was  forc’d  to  fiy  in* 
to  Egypt  with  a  great  Multitude  of  his  Pnrtilans, 
where  he  was  receiv’d  favourably.  St.  Jerome  fays 
that  with  the  King’s  Leave  he  built  a  Temple  at  if- 
liopolis ,  on  the  Model  of  that  of  Jerufalem u  wine' 
fub filled  till  t lie  Time  of  Vefpoftan.  But  Jofepbus, 
Eufebius ,  and  feveral  others,  place  that  Building  un" 
der  King  Ptolomy,  call’d  Philomctcr,  in  the  twentieth 
Xcar  ot  his  Keign,  In  iljis  Qnias  confulced  rather 
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..  a virtCe  and  Vanity,  than  his  Religion;  and  ap¬ 
his, .  very  il],  to  his  Edifice  the  Prediction  of  Ifaiab , 
Pi?  7  Airar  of  God ,  which  was  to  be  feen  in  Egypt* 
0  r  ir  ftanify’d,  that  the  Worfhip  of  the  Gofpel, 
3  be  introduc’d  in  Egypt  by  the  Apoftles  of 

thrift- 

me  That  in  the  33d  Year  of  Onias's  Pontificate, 
1  of  the  World  3879;  before  Cbrift  176,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  ;  or  174,  according  to  others  ;  be¬ 
an  to  reign  Antiochus ,  call’d  by  fome  Epipha- 
lies,  i-  e.  ftluftrioiis,  but  only  by  Antiphofis  ;  and 
by  fome  other  Epimanes ,  i.  e.  furious .  Famous 
in  the  facred  Writings  for  his  Impieties,  and  the 
Cruelties  he  exercifed  againft  the  JewiJh  Nation. 
He  fignaliz’d  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign  by  the 
Injuftice  he  did  to  Onias,  in  depriving  him  of 
his  Pontificate,  to  give  it  to  his  Brother  Jafon, 
who  bought  it  for  ready  Money  ;  he  in  his  Turn 
was  foon°  diverted  of  it  by  Menelaus ,  through 
the  fame  Means,  having  out- bid  him  ;  who  al- 
fo  was  depriv’d  of  his  Dignity,  in  favour  of  Ly- 
Jimocbus ,  becaufe  he  fail’d  paying  the  annual  Sum 
agreed  upon.  In  which  Dignity  Lyftmachus  be¬ 
haved  as  Jafon  had  done,  with  all  fort  of  In¬ 
juftice,  Violences,  Rapines,  and  Sacrileges.  Ja¬ 
fon  on  the  falfe  Rumour  of  Antiochus' s  Death, 
attempted  to  render  himfelf  Mafter  of  Jerufa - 
lew,  where  he  caufed  all  the  Inhabitants  to  be 
maflacred,  whom  he  knew  favourable  to  the  Sy¬ 
rians.  Antiochus  hearing  of  the  Revolt  of  Je¬ 
rufalem ,  came  to  befiege  it,  and  took  it  by 
Storm,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  38S55  of  his 
Reign  7 ;  80,000  Men  were  kill’d  ;  40,000 
made  Prisoners ;  and  as  many  fold  for  Slaves. 
This  impious  Prince,  conducted  by  Menelaus , 
enter’d  the  Sandluary,  profaned  the  Temple, and 
carry’d  away  the  golden  Altar,  the  Candleftick, 
the  Table  of  the  Shew-Bread,  the  facred  Vef- 
fels,  and  all  the  Money  of  the  Treafury.  By 
his  Order  the  Idol  of  Jupiter  Olympian ,  was 
placed  on  the  Altar  of  the  true  God,  and  Sa¬ 
crifices  offer’d  unto  it.  *Twas  during  that  cruel 
Perfecution,  viz.  in  the  Year  of  the  World 
3887;  of  Antiochus  9  ;  of  Menelaus *s  falfe  Pon¬ 
tificate  16;  of  the  Empire  of  the  Greeks  145  ; 
the  2 d  of  the  153  Olympiad  ;  before  Cbrift  1 66, 
according  to  Salian ;  that  the  feven  Brothers 
call’d  Maccabees, with  their  Mother,  fuffcr’d  Mar¬ 
tyrdom  at  Antioch . 

Mattathias,  of  the  Race  of  the  Afmonaans, 
who  had  fled  with  his  five  Sons  from  Jerufalem  to 
Mo  din,  a  fmall  Town  in  the  Tribe  of  Judah ,  where 
he  was  born,  fucceeded  Onias  III.  Seeing  one  Day 
an  Ifraelite  facrificing  to  the  Devil*  he  kill’d  him  on 
the  Altar,  together  with  the  Magiftrate  who  forc’d 
him  to  that  Impiety.  God  made  ufe  of  him  to  hum¬ 
ble  the  Pride  of  a  great  King,  and  to  reftore  his  Wor- 
fliip  which  had  been  almoft  entirely  aboliflied. 

Rote,  That  in  Mattathias's  Time  begun  the  Prin¬ 
cipality  of  the  Asmom/eans;  a  Name  that 
came  from  his  Grandfather,  call’d  Afmon<cah. 

It  larted  very  near  130  Years,  till  Herod ,  and 
the  fovereign  Sacrificature,  was  almoft  always 
join’d  to  it. 

Mattatii  ias  having  been  elc6ted  Prince  of  the 
lews,  died  a  Year  afterwards,  and  left  for  Succeflbr 
Judas  Maccabce,  his  Son. 

Judas  Maccadee,  took  the  Reins  of  the  Go-  . 
vernment,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  388c),  3890; 
of dntiochtts  Epiphanes  it,  12;  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Greeks  177,  178;  before  Cbrift  164,  165,  ac¬ 
ting  to  Capel.  The  miferable  State  of  the  Affairs 
°f  Jud.ca  wanted  fuch  a  Prince.  God  flicwing  him- 
M  vifibly  his  Protestor,  in  the  miraculous  Victories 
he  gain’d  over  Antiochus ’a  Generals.  Maccabec  pur: 


fuing  his  Victories,  reconquer’d  feveral  Towns;  and 
particularly  jerufalem  ;  where  he  purified  the  Teni- 
ple,  placing  in  it  new  Veflels,  and  reftoring  the  di¬ 
vine  Worlbip,  with  all  the  Magnificence  the  Exigency 
of  their  Affairs  could  allow.  The  Sacrifice  was  of¬ 
fered  in  it  the  2 5ib  of  the  ninth  Month,  called 
Cajleu,  the  very  fame  Day  it  had  been  polluted  by 
Antiocbus’s  Orders  three  Years  before.  He  defeated 
glorioufiy  timothy  and  Gorgias,  who  commanded  for 
Antiochus  Eupator ,  in  Judea ;  and  ’tis  faid  that  it 
was  after  thofe  feveral  Victories  he  fent  Money  to  the 
Temple  to  offer  Sacrifices  for  thofe  who  died  in  the 
feveral  Battles  he  had  fought.  He  btfieged  the  Ci¬ 
tadel  of  Sion ,  (co  fecure  the  neighbouring  Country) 
in  the  Year  of  the  World  3892  ;  of  his  Reign  14  * 
of  Antiochus  Eupator  2  ;  of  the  Empire  of  the  Greeks 
1 5°»  before  Cbrift  162,  according  to  Father  Pesau-, 
and  according  to  Salian  1G1.  Antiochus  came  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  raife  the  Siege  with  an  Army  of  110,000 
Foot,  20000  Horfe,  300  Chariots  of  War,  and  32 
Elephants.  Maccabee  made  feveral  Sallies  upon  them, 
from  which  he  always  return’d  vidorious.  Eleazar 
his  Brother  believing  that  the  King  was  on  an  Ele¬ 
phant,  threw  himfelf  under  the  Animal’s  Belly  to 
make  the  King  fall  with  the  Elephant,  by  whofe  Fall 
he  was  bruifed,  without  accomplifhing  his  Defign. 
The  antient  Fathers  commend  him  as  a  Martyr  of 
his  Country.  He  difconcerted  all  the  Meafures  of 
Alcimus,  who  had  bought  the  Pontificate  of  Antiochus 
Eupator ;  and  negotiated  an  Alliance  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  to  fecure  the  Peace  he  had  procured  the  Jews ; 
but  was  kill’d  at  laft,  at  the  Head  of  800  Men  in  an 
Engagement  he  had  againft  an  Army  of  20000  Foot, 
and  2000  Horfe,  while  he  was  purfuing  a  Squadron 
which  he  had  broken  and  routed. 

Jonathan  was  eleded  by  the  Jews  to  fucceed 
his  Brother  Judas,  in  the  Government ;  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3894;  of  Demetrius  King  of  Syria  2  or  3  ; 
before  Cbrift  160,  or  161.  After  he  had  defeated  all 
the  dangerous  Defigns  of  his  Enemies,  he  chofe 
Machmas  for  the  Place  of  his  Refidence,  where  he 
apply’d  himfelf  to  the  Re-eftablilhment  of  the  Af¬ 
fairs  of  Religion,  and  of  the  Province,  by  the  good 
Regulations  he  made  to  have  Juftice  pradifed  and  au- 
thorifed  among  the  Jews.  He  was  perfidioufly  ar- 
refted  Prifoner,  at  Ptolemaides,  by  Triphon's  Order, 
tho*  he  came  there  on  Tripbon' s  Word. 

Simon  his  Brother  fucceeded  him,  and  fent  to 
Tripbon  the  Money  he  afk’d  for  the  Releafe  of  Jo¬ 
nathan,  and  that  of  his  Sons.  But  inftead  offending 
them  back,  he  had  the  Father  kill’d,  and  carry’d  the 
Sons  along  with  him  into  Syria .  Simon,  to  be  re¬ 
venged  of  Tripbon,  enter’d  into  an  Alliance  wich 
Demetrius,  Triphon's  Competitor  to  the  Throne  of 
Syria,  and  who  had  lately  kill’d  his  Pupil  Antio¬ 
chus.  Demetrius  granted  him  an  entire  Exemption 
of  all  Tribute  for  the  whole  Judea.  Thro’  this 
Means  the  Jews  became  free,  who  had  always  been 
Tributary,  cither  to  the  Perfians,  or  to  the  Greeks, 
ever  fince  their  Return  from  the  Babyloni/h  Captivi¬ 
ty.  Simon  took  by  Famine  the  Citadel  of  Sion,  and 
enter’d  it  in  Triumph.  He  fortify’d  the  Mountain 
where  the  Temple  was  built,  and  chofe  it  for  his 
Refidence.  Under  his  Government  Jttd.va  enjoy’d 
Peace;  and  he  became  fo  famous,  that  the  Romans 
and  Spartans  were  glad  to  renew  with  him  the  an¬ 
cient  Alliances.  But  however  that  Man  fo  refpedted, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  formidable  tothemoft  power¬ 
ful  Princes,  fell  by  the  Hand  of  his  Son-in-law  Pto - 
lomy,  who  kill’d  him  in  Treafon  with  two  of  his 
Sons;  the  8  tb  of  his  Government;  of  the  World 
3919 ;  of  Demetrius  Nicanor  n  ;  before  Cbrift  154, 
according  to  Salian  ;  130,  according  to  others. 

John,  called  Uynanus,  Simon's  Son,  who  w; 

Gaza,  hearing  the  News  of  this  Parricide,  came  to 
Jerufalem,  to  take  the  Direction  of  the  publick  Af¬ 
fairs.  The  People  chofe  him  for  Duke  and  Pom  iff 
together,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3920  *  of  De¬ 
metrius  12  ;  of  the  1  7  if/  Olympiad  3  ;  bdure  Chnft 
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133,  according  to  Saltan ;  or  135,  according  to  o¬ 
thers.  His  firft  Thought  was  to  chathfe  Plclomy  tor 
his  Impiety,  whom  hebefieg’d  in  a  Place  where  he  ha. 
retreated.  But  his  maternal  Piety  hinder’d  him  from 
taking  him;  for  every  Time  (fays  Jofephus  J.  13.  ™l!2- 
cf  the  Jews,  c.  9.)  he  attempted  to  ftorm  the  1  lace, 
Ptolomy  had  his  Mother  and  Brothers  conduced  on 
the  Walls,  where,  after  they  had  been  whipp’d,  he 
threaten’d  to  precipitate  them,  if  John  would  not 
withdraw  his  Forces.  He  was  befieg’d  in  Jerusalem 
by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  in  the  6th  Year  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment;  of  the  World  3925;  of  Demetrius  Ntcanor 
17;  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  9  ;  the  Feaft  of  the  Taber- 
nacles  happening  at  that  Time,  the  Befieg’d  afk  d  a 
Truce  of  7  Days,  to  celebrate  it  9  which  Antiochus 
not  only  freely  granted,  but  fent,  like  wife,  feveral 
rich  Prefents  to  the  Temple.  Hyrcanus ,  mov’d  at  that 
Aftion  of  Piety,  fu’d  for  Peace,  and  obtain’d  it,  on 
Condition  to  pay  an  annual  Tribute,  and  500  Talents 
of  Gold  as  a  Preliminary.  He  took  Samaria ,  after 
one  Year’s  Siege,  in  the  23^  of  his  Government  •,  of 
the  World  3942  9  and  govern’d  31  Years,  without 

taking  the  Title  of  King. 

Aristobulus,  one  of  Hyrc anus’s  Sons,  fucceeded 
him,  and  took  the  Name  of  King,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3950  •,  according  to  Cape l  3897  9  accord¬ 
ing  to  Clavijius  3844;  of  Antiochus  Grippus  21,  or 
22;  before  Cbrift  1019  according  to  others  102,  or 
104.  To  fecure  his  Principality,  he  had  his  four 
Brothers  arrefted,  and  one  of  them,  call’d  Antigouus , 
kill’d,  on  feme  falfe  Reports.  He  added  to  this  Mur¬ 
der  that  of  his  own  Mother,  who  dy’d  of  Hunger  in 
the  Prifon,  where  fhe  was  kept  by  his  Orders.  God 
punifh’d  his  Crimes  by  a  Vomiting  of  Blood,  which 
carry’d  him  out  of  the  World  in  the  firft  Tear  of  his 
Reign,  of  the  World  3951.  In  that  Ihort  Time  he 
added  to  his  Dominions  the  greateft  Part  of  Ituria , 
whofc  Inhabitants  he  had  oblig’d  to  receive  the  Ju- 
daick  Religion. 

Alexander,  his  Brother,  who  efpoufed  his  Wi¬ 
dow  Solome ,  call’d  Alexandra ,  by  the  Greeks ,  fucceed¬ 
ed  him,  by  the  Intrigues  of  his  Wife.  But  his  Cruel¬ 
ty,  who  had  not  fpared  one  of  his  Brothers,  fufpeft 
to  him,  render’d  him  odious  to  his  People,  who  re¬ 
volted  againft  him.  Jofephus  fays,  Antiq .  lib.  xv. 
cap.  21.  that  at  feveral  Times  he  caufed  to  be  put  to 
death,  in  the  Space  of  fix  Years,  50,000  Men.  One 
Day,  while  he  was  at  Table  with  his  Concubines,  he 
order’d  800  Perfons  of  Quality  to  be  ty’d  to  the 
Crofs,  and  that  their  Wives  and  Children  fiiould  be 
maftacred  before  their  Eyes  9  for  which  he  was  call’d 
Tbracides.  He  govern’d  27  Years,  and  dy’d  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3978. 

Alexandra,  Alexander's  Wife,  had  been  de¬ 
clar’d  Regent  ot  the  Kingdom  by  her  Huftnnd,  who 
had  left  two  Sons  ,  Arijiobulus  and  Hyrcanus.  This  la  ft, 
tho*  the  eldeft,  was  lefs  fit  for  the  Government  than 
his  younger  Brother  9  but  their  Mother  wanted  to  go¬ 
vern  alone  ■,  and  as  One  had  Wit  and  Courage  enough 
to  maintain  herfelf,  fhe  render’d  hcrfelf  formidable 
to  her  Neighbours,  and  to  her  People.  The  Sell  ol 
the  Pharifecs  had  but  lately  began,  and  the  Aufterity 
of  their  Lives  had  gave  them  fo  much  Credit  among 
the  People,  that  they  were  abfolutely  neccllliry  to  the 
ambitious  Queen  •,  therefore  (lie  lb  artificially  dealt 
with  them,  that  they  prov’d  very  ferviccable  to  her  in 
fupporting  her  Authority.  Hyrcanus  had  fucceeded  his 
Father  in  the  Pontificate  (for  ambitious  as  Hie  was,  file 
never  pretended  to  be  the  Chief  of  the  Jcwi/h  Church). 
Arijiobulus  feeing  his  Mother  fick,  feiz’d  on  fomc 
Places  to  invade  the  Kingdom.  The  Queen  hearing 
this  News,  had  his  Wife  and  Children  confin'd  in  a 
lower,  call’d  afterwards  Antonian ,  and  dy’d  lonie 
Time  alter,  in  the  9 tb  Year  of  her  Reign  j  oi  the 
World  3987  ■,  belorc  Cbrift  66. 

Hyrcanus,  whom  his  Birth  right  called  to  the 
Throne,  took  the  Name  of  King  9  but  having  been 
loon  alter  defeated  by  his  Brother  Arijiobulus ,  and 
lecing  hirult  II  abandoned  by  his  Partilans,  he  relin- 
t ju  1  (hud  the  Crown  to  him,  and  took  to  a  private 
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Per  Ion  of  Wit,  Courage,  and  Credit,  took  Occ*fion\: 
his  Simplicity,  to  ruin  Arijiobulus ,  whofe  Power  \)l 
feared.  He  knew  fo  well  how  to  gain  him,  throiU 
Fear  of  the  Violence  of  his  Brother,  and  by  the  Hoik 
of  re  afeending  the  Throne,  that  he  left  himfeiff 
be  concluded  by  him,  to  the  Court  of  Aretes,  Kir.<* 
of  the  Arabs,  who  promifed  to  reftore  him.  [n  yft 
he  entered  Judea  with  an  Army,  in  the  Year  of  p. 
World  3988,  3989,  defeated  that  of  Ariftcbulu^^ 
forced  him  to  fly  to  Jerufalcm 9  where  he  befieu.j 
him  in  the  Temple,  and  had  certainly  took  him^  if 
Scaurus ,  Lieutenant  of  Pompey,  had  not  obliged  hi® 
to  raile  the  Siege.  Arijiobulus  charged  the 
Guard  of  Aretas  in  his  Retreat,  and  killed  hi^  a 
great  Number  of  Men,  among  whom  was  found  An*, 
tipater's  Brother,  the  firft  Mover  of  this  War. 
canus  and  Arijiobulus  came  to  meet  Pompey  at 
whom  they  had  chofen  for  Arbiter  of  their  Difference;, 
and  who  ordered  them  to  live  in  Peace  kill  his  Ar- 
rival  in  Judea*  where  he  would  procure  a  Rcconcil;. 
acion  between  them.  But  though  Arijiobulus  had  been 
very  well  received  by  Pompey ,  he  neverthdds  pi- 
pared  for  War,  and  endeavoured  to  amufe  him  by 
feveral  Artifices,  which  having  been  difeoveredhy 
Pompey ,  he  called  Arijiobulus  to  his  Camp,  where  he 
had  him  arrefted  Prifoner.  Mean  while  the  Partifins 
of  his  Brother  Hyrcanus  introduced  him  in  JerufL:;, 
thofe  of  Arijiobulus  retreated  into  the  Temple,  wh:r: 
they  defended  themfelves  during  three  Months,  hi.! 
they  were  forced  at  laft  to  furrender.  I  lien 
entered  the  Temple,  and  even  the  Sanduary,  winch 
was  permitted  to  the  High  Prieft  alone,  but  did  not 
touch  the  Treafure. 

Hyrcanus  re-affumed  the  Pontificate  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  39915  the  2d  of  the  179th  Olympiad; 
of  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  699,  or  692,  Cicero  and 
Anthony  being  Confuls  9  before  Chrift  62,  according 
to  Saltan  \  and  before  Judea  became  Tributary  to  the 
Romans.  Hyrcanus  reigned  34  Years,  always  difturb- 
ed  by  the  Ambition  of  his  Brother  Arijiobulus. 

Herod,  younger  Son  of  Antipater,  who  had  fal¬ 
lowed  the  Party  of  Julius  Ccefar  againft  Pompey,  whom 
his  Father  had  made  Governor  of  Galilee,  while  h: 
was  but  25  Years  old,  (though  Jofephus  fays  but  15, 
but  his  Text  is  corrupted,  and  has  caufed  the  Mifhke 
of  feveral  Authors  in  the  Chronology  of  the  Years  0! 
Herod )  was  made  King  of  the  Jews  by  the  Senate,  at 
the  Recommendation  of  Anthony ,  whom  he  had  tail 
faithfully.  Herod  came  into  Judea  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  40149  of  the  Pontificate  of  Hyrcanus  36;  cl 
Augujius  4  9  where  he  found  that  Antigouus  had  forti¬ 
fied  himfelf  to  refill  him.  Ac  the  End  of  two  1  cars 
he  befieged  him  in  Jerufalcm ,  and  took  him,  with  the 
Succours  of  Softas,  Antony's  Lieutenant,  who  would 
have  kept  him  for  a  Triumph  9  but  Ilerod  acted  b 
well  near  Antony,  by  Prefents,  that  he  condemned 
Antigonus  to  loll*  his  Head.  In  him  ended  the  inn- 
cipaiity  of  the  Afmon.vans  (which  had  lulled  126  Years, 
according  to  Jofephus)  in  the  Year  of  the  Wore, 
4015  9  according  to  Father  Petau,  3947  » Recording 
to  Clavifitts,  3913  ;  of  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  71/ * 
of  Augujius,  5  9  of  the  145th  Olympiad,  2  5 .accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  the  4th  of  the  iS^dj  belorc  Chni  >  .6 
or  36.  By  that  Death,  Herod  found  himlclf  pwcrJ 

ble  PolTe fib r  of  the  Kingdom,  which  he  found  the. V1* 
cret  to  keep  after  the  Overthrow  ol  his  Protector 
/bony,  at  the  Battle  of  ASlium.  Herod  had  follow^ 
his  Party  againft  Augujius ;  but  when  he  law  that /»* 
t  ony,  againft  his  Advice,  continued  to  be  entire  y  g‘ 
verned  by  Cleopatra ,  who  was  the  Guile  oi  ms  V*JIJ  ’ 
he  begun  to  favour  that  ol  the  Victorious,  and  cm  1 
Succours  and  Provilions  to  gain  his  Favoui. 
took  the  Refolucion  to  meet  Augujius  9  and  to  * 
that  nothing  Ihould  be  attempted  againll  his  i  ut  wn  . ' * 
during  his  Abfcncc,  he  had  Hyrcanus  P(IC  ,  c'  j 
notwithllanding  1 1  is  Age  ol  80  Y  ears,  h|b  J,_l  ’ 
his  Pontifical  .Dignity.  ‘Through  the  laimH  nnu  1- 
ar»  ambitious  JeaJouly,  he  cauled  his  MothcMii  '  , 
Alexandra,  and  Ins  Wife,  Alar  i:\nin  to  ^ 
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b  Tnnprs  for  Fear,  that  during  his  Abfence,  they 
undertake  fomething  again  ft  him.  He  laid 
r  pi.idem  at  Auguftus’ s  Peer,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World*  4024;  of  Hyrcantts,  45-,  of  Auguftus  13  5  of 
he  1 8.7th  Olympiad,  2,  according  to  Torniel ;  before 
Chrilt  25  °r  26 ;  and  cold  him  ingenuoufiy  that  he 
1  d  ferved  Antony ,  to  whom  he  had  fever  a  I  very 
areat  Obligations,  that  if  he  was  plea  fed  to  receive 
him  in  the5  Number  ol  his  Friends,  he  would  ferve 
him  with  the  fame  Fidelity.  Auguftus,  plcafed  at 
his  Sincerity,  confirmed  to  him  the  Kingdom  of  Ju- 
dca.  At  h‘s  Return  he  found  his  Wife,  Mariamne , 
fa  irritated  againft  him,  for  his  having  left  Order  at 
his  Departure  to  put  her  to  Death,  in  Cafe  he  fhould 
not  return,  that  Ihe  could  never  forgive  him  after¬ 
wards.  As  he  loved  her  paffionately,  he  fuffered,  for 
3  lor.tr 'Time,  her  Reproaches  and  Scorns ;  but  6V/- 
\0me*\ his  Sifter,  as  bad  as  he  to  the  full,  having  ac- 
cufed  her  of  having  attempted  to  poifon  him,  he  had 
her  Head  took  off.  Some  Time  after  he  treated  Ma¬ 
ria  nine’s  Mother  with  the  fame  Cruelty,  on  the  fi.ngle 
Report,  that  during  his  Illnefs,  file  wanted  to  poffefs 
herfeif  of  fome  Fortrefies.  In  the  Year  of  the  World 
4028,  4029;  of  Auguftus,  18  ;  of  his  Reign,  16  or 
17;  he  undertook  to  build  a  Temple  from  the  very 
Foundation,  which  Jofephus  fays,  /.  15.  of  Antiquit, 
c.  14.  he  made  very  magnificent;  but  fome  Authors 
believe  that  he  only  repaired  and  adorned  the  old  one, 
and  that  the  Defcription  Jofephus  gives  us  of  it  is  fa¬ 
bulous.  In  the  15th  and  18th  Years  of  his  Reign  ; 
of  Auguftus,  22  -,  of  the  World,  4032*,  he  built  a 
Theatre,  and  an  Amphitheatre,  where  every  fifth 
Year  he  celebrated  Combats,  in  Honour  of  Auguftus  y 
in  the  Manner  of  the  Olympick  Games ;  for  which 
the  Emperor  gratified  him  with  the  Sovereignty  of 
three  new  Provinces,  and  aTetrarchy  to  his  Brother, 
called  Pberoras.  His  Gratitude  for  this  new  Favour 
went  as  far  as  to  Impiety,  by  his  building  a  Temple 
in  the  Trachotii  tides ,  in  Honour  of  Auguftus ,  and  a 
new  City  at  a  Place  called  the  Tower  of  Straton, 
which  he  called  Cafarea,  and  where  he  eretfted  a  Co¬ 
lons,  as  big  as  that  of  Jupiter  Olympian .  In  the 
24th  and  25th  of  his  Reign;  of  the  World,  4038, 
4039  ;  he  went  to  meet  Agrippa ,  who  was  come  into 
Ajia,  and  engaged  him  to  come  to  Jerufalem,  where 
he  received  him  with  the  Magnificence  of  an  Emper- 
ror,  rather  than  of  a  Pctty-King,  as  he  was.  In  the 
26th  of  his  Reign  ;  of  Auguftus ,  30 ;  of  the  World, 
4040;  having  been  reconciled  with  his  Sons,  by  An- 
guflus,  he  declared  publicity  that  he  would  have  them 
reign  after  him,  naming  Antipater  firft.  In  the  326  ; 
of  Auguftus,  36;  of  the  World,  4046;  failing  fide 
of  a  Malady,  which  was  judged  mortal  by  his  Phyfi- 
cinns,  becaufe  of  his  great  Age  of  70  Years,  he  made 
his  Will,  by  which  he  lefc  his  Kingdom  to  Herod, 
his  younger  Son,  ftfecaufe  he  was  irritated  againft  Ar - 
( belatts ,  and  Philip ,  the  two  others  whom  Antipater 
rendered  fufpetfted  to  him.  He  bequeathed  1000 Ta¬ 
lents  to  the  Emperor,  and  made  great  Donations  to 
his  Sifter  Salome ,  whofe  Conformity  of  Manners  with 
his  had  endeared  to  him.  He  altered  this  Will 
before  his  Death,  and  left  the  Kingdom  to  Archclaus , 
giving  to  Herod,  whom  he  deprived  of  it,  the  Te- 
irarchy  of  Galilee,  with  fome  other  Provinces ;  and 
In  Philip,  that  of  Trachonitis ,  of  G anionites,  of  Ba- 
tonea,  of  Pancadcs.  Having  thus  difpofed  of  his  Suc- 
rcfn°n,  he  died  in  violent  Pains,  in  the  Year  of  the 
v'orld  4051,  according  to  Torniel  \  of  his  Reign 
Auguftus,  41,  or  42,  reckoning  from  the 
eath  ol  Julius  C<rfar  ;  of  Chrift,  1  or  2,  in  the 
7dt  Year  of  his  Age. 


Hote,  Thar  St.  Epiphanius  places  Herod’s  Death  at 
the  4  th  Year  of  Chrift  \  Sever  us  Sttlpicitts  ar  the 
5th  \  Eufebitts  and  Beda  at  the  (th ;  and  C.ir- 
dmal  Baronins  at  the  9 th.  Baronins  founds  his 
Aronology  on  a  Fault,  to  be  met  within  the 
I  txt  ol  Jofephus  ;  where,  infiend  of  25,  the 
-opifl  has  put  15  Yc.us,  which  was  the  Age  of 
lerod,  when  Ami  pa  ter,  his  Father,  made  him 


Procurator  of  Judea,  and  gave  him  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ol  Galilee.  The  lame  learned  Author  will 
have,  alio,  the  37  Years  of  Herod’s  Reign  reck¬ 
on’d  from  the  Battle  of  Attium,  and  not  from  the 
Declaration  of  the  Senate,  under  the  Confulfhip 
of  Cahinus  and  Pollio.  But  there  is  not  the 
lead  Appearance  that  Jofephus ,  who  was  a  jewf 
and  knew  fo  diftindtly  Herod’s  Affairs,  and  who 
liv’d  fo  near  his  Time,  would  have  eftablifh’d  a 
falfe  Supputation,  and  not  remember’d  that  Bat¬ 
tle,  which  had  been  a  celebrated  Epochs .•  The 
Dale  of  the  Enumeration  made  by  Qjirinus  un¬ 
der  Arch  elans,  his  Son,  which  he  places  at  the 
SJib  Year  from  that  Battle,  juftifies,  again,  his 
Supputation;  but  the  mod  important  Rea fon  is, 
that,  according  to  that  of  Baronins ,  it  cannot  be 
prov’d  that  Chrift  was  born  in  Herod’s  Time, 
"which  the  Gofpel  fays  clearly.  ’Tis  what  has 
oblig’d  me  to  leave  this  Place  of  Baronins ,  and 
to  place  that  Death,  fo  much  difputed,  in  the  firft 
or  iecond  Year  of  Chrift. 

There  is  as  great  a  Conteftation  among  Au¬ 
thors  concerning  the  Nation  of  Herod .  The 
moft  common  Opinion  is  founded  on  a  great 
Number  of  Fathers  and  antient  Authors,  and 
particularly  on  the  Authority  of  Jofephus,  who 
makes  him  an  Id u mean,  and  calls  him  a  Stran¬ 
ger.  Several  Moderns,  on  the  contrary,  among 
whom  Torniel  has  fignaliz’d  himfelf,  maintain, 
that  tho*  he  was  an  Idumean  of  antient  Extraction* 
he  nevcrthelefs  was  a  Je'iv  born,  becaufe  his  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  his  Grandfather,  had  embrac’d  the  Ju- 
daick  Religion,  and  that  the  Name  of  Jew  be¬ 
comes  as  well  thofe  who  profefs'd  Judaifu,  as 
thole  born  in  Judea  \  which  they  prove  by  i*e- 
veral  Paflages  of  the  Scripture.  It  muff:  be  ob- 
ferv’d,  a|fo,  that  the  I  dimeans,  joo  Years  before 
Herod ,  had  embrac'd  Judaifu,  under  King  A- 
lexander ;  they  call’d  Jerufalem  their  Country, 
the  holy  City,  the  common  City,  and  their  Me¬ 
tropolis,  as  Jofephus  i hews  it  in  his  Hiftory  of 
the  Jewifh  IVar.  Philo ,  in  his  Book  of  Mo¬ 
narchy,  treats  diftinCtly  of  the  State  of  thole 
Jews  we  mention,  whom  he  calls  Profelytes,  by¬ 
way  of  DiftinCtion  from  the  others ;  and  fays* 
that  Mofes  had  equall’d  them  in  all  Things,  in 
his  Republick ,  except  that  none  but  Natives 
fiiculd  enter  the  Council  call’d  Sanhedrim,  unlefs 
the  Stranger  had  a  Jew  Mother.  Sometimes,  by 
the  Name  of  Jews  were  underffood  thofe  only 
born  in  the  Province  of  Judea ,  or  of  a  Jewifh 
Race,  with  RefpeCl  to  whom  all  the  other  Jews 
by  Religion  were  call’d  .Strangers.  Jofephus 
fpcaks  of  it  in  both  Manners;  therefore,  tho* 
he  names  Herod  a  Stranger  with  Regard  to  the 
firft  Signification,  we  mult  not  conclude  from 
thence  that  he  was  really  a  Stranger,  much  lefs  a 
Gentile.  He  mentions  his  Anceflors,  Anti  pas 
and  Antipater ,  as  Jews  potent  in  Credit  and 
■Wealth,  tho*  they  were  but  private  Perfons. 

There  remains  another  Difficulty,  arifing  from 
the  famous  Oracle  of  Jacob  on  his  Death- Bed  ; 
The  Scepter  Jball  not  depart  from  Judah ,  nor  a 
Lawgiver  from  between  his  Fed,  until  Shiloh 
come ,  Gen.xlix.  9.  Authors  are  divided  in  the 
Explication  of  this  Pa  flag  e,  which  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  becaufe  it  contains  the  Mark  of  the 
coming  of  the  Mcffiuh,  Thofe  who  take  the 
Word  Judah  for  the  particular  Tribe  thus  call’d, 
and  from  whence  the  Kings  fince  David  were 
ifiu’d,  and  fay  that  Ilcrod  was  a  Stranger,  are  Id's 
embarrafs’d,  with  Regard  to  Herod ;  fince  they 
are  oblig’d  to  maintain,  that  all  the  Dukes  or 
Pontiffs  who  have  govern’d  with  a  fovercign  Au¬ 
thority,  the  Hebrews,  ever  fince  their  Return 
from  the  Captivity  of  Babylon,  were  of  that 
Tribe;  which  not  only  cannot  be  prov’d,  but  U 
manifeflly  contradicted  in  the  Scripture,  in  which 
it  appears  that  Zedckinb  was  the  lalt  King  of  the 
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Family  of  David,  and  that  the  Afmoneans  were 
of  the  Tribe  of  Levi ,  fince  they  exercifed  the 
Sacrificature.  To  avoid  this  bad  Step,  they  a^e 
oblig’d  to  imagine  that  on  the  Mother’s  Side  they 
ifiu’d  from  the  Tribe  of  Judah ,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  can  be  very  well  faid  that  the  Scepter  had 
not  departed  from  Judah.  But  be  (ides  that  the 
Scripture  fays  nothing  of  that  Defcent,  Vis  cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  even  it  was  found  mark’d  there,  that 
could  not  fuffice  for  the  Accomplifhment  of  the 
Prophecy  in  Queftion  5  becaufe  among  the  Jews 
the  Genealogies  were  reckon’d  only  by  the  Fa¬ 
thers.  However,  I  believe,  with  feveral  grave 
Authors,  that  in  this  Predi&ion  of  Jacob ,  the 
Name  of  Judah  is  to  be  taken  for  the  whole 
Jewifo  Nation,  which  had  been  preferv’d  in  that 
Tribe  ever  fince  the  Tranfmigration  to  Babylon , 
the  other  Tribes  having  been  either  deftroy’d  or 
difpers’d.  Therefore  the  true  Senfe,  in  my  O- 
pinion,  fhould  be,  that  the  Hebrews  (hould  be  a 
particular  People,  and  have  Magiftrates  of  their 
Nation,  either  Kings,  Dukes,  or  Pontiffs,  to  go¬ 
vern  them,  and  make  them  live,  according  to 
their  ecclefiaftical  and  political  Laws,  till  the 
coming  of  the  Mejfiah.  This  Prediction  has  had 
its  Beginning,  its  Progrefs,  and  its  entire  Ac¬ 
complifhment.  I  take  its  Beginning  at  the  firft 
Victories  of  the  Romans  under  Rompey ,  when 
they  render’d  themfelves  Matters  of  Judea ,  and 
made  the  Jews  Tributaries.  Its  Progrefs  has 
been  in  Herod ,  who  being  of  Idumean  Extrac¬ 
tion,  and  in  that  Senfe  a  Stranger,  ufurp’d  the 
royal  Authority  over  the  Jews ,  diipofed  of  the 
Pontificate  at  his  Pleafure,  and  committed  in  the 
Government  the  Violences  abovemention’d.  Af¬ 
ter  his  Death,  Archelaus ,  his  Son,  was  depriv’d  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  Judea ,  reduc’d  into  a  Pro¬ 
vince,  govern’d  by  a  Procurator  of  C<cfar>  The 
laft  Execution  was  when.TV/tfj  having  burnt  the 
Temple,  and  ruinated  the  City,  the  Jewifh  Na¬ 
tion  was  entirely  deftroy’d  by  the  Sword,  and 
difperfed  throughout  the  World  by  Servitude  and 
Flight  5  and  had  no  longer  Dukes,  Pontiffs, 
Temple,  nor  any  Thing  elfe  of  a  People,  ma¬ 
king  a  political  Body,  and  feparated  from  o- 
thcrs ;  for  fome  Time  before  this  general  De- 
ftruCtion  Jefus  Chrift  came  into  the  World  to 
make  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  a  new  People, 
who  fhould  ferve  him  in  Spirit  and  Truth. 

Archelaus  fucceeded  his  Father  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Judea.  He  came  to  Auguflus  to  be  confirm’d  by 
him  in  the  Dominions  of  Herod,  who  had  declar’d 
him  his  Succefibr.  Herod ,  his  fecond  Brother,  afk’d 
it,  in  Virtue  of  a  firft  Will,  and  all  his  Parents  join’d 
with  him.  The  Jews  had  fent  Ambaffadors  to  the 
Emperor,  to  defire  him  that  they  fhould  be  deliver’d 
from  the  Domination  of  both,  and  be  permitted  to 
live  under  the  Governors  of  Syria .  The  Caufe  was 
pleaded  before  Auguftus,  and  Nicolaus  Damafcenus 
f'poke  for  the  Princes  the  Jezvs  wanted  to  exclude. 
The  Emperor,  to  reconcile  them  all,  gave  Judea , 
Idumea ,  and  Samar ia,  to  Archelaus ,  and  divided  the 
reft  of  the  Kingdom  between  Philip  and  Herod ,  and 
Galilee  fell  to  the  laft.  Archelaus  imitating,  or  rather 
Impairing  his  Father  in  Cruelty,  the  Jews  were  forc’d 
at  laft  to  fend  Ambaffadors  to  Rome,  to  afk  for  Juf- 
tice  of  the  Emperor;  who  font  for  Archelaus ,  and 
who  jullify’d  himfelf  fo  ill  of  the  Violences  he  was 
charg’d  with,  that  Augujltis  bani fil’d  him  to  Vienna  in 
the  Gauls  \  anti  join’d  the  Provinces  where  he  com¬ 
manded  to  the  Government  of  Syria.  Archelaus 
reign’d  <)  Years. 

H it  rod  An  t  h«  as  fucceeded  him,  and  reign’d  24 
Years. 

H  r  KOD  Ac.  iuita  fucceeded  llcrod  Anlipas ,  ha¬ 
ving  been  taken  out  of  Prifon,  where  he  had  been 
put  by  Tiberius  and  Caligula ;  but  he  came  into  Ju¬ 
dea  but  under  Claudius ,  in  the  Year  of  Chrift  42  ;  of 
Claudius  1.  He  fignaliz’d  the  Beginning  of  Ids  Reign 


by  the  Death  of  St.  James,  call’d  Major,  whofett  4 
he  facrific’d  to  the  Jews  to  ingratiate  himfelf  to  th 
at  his  Acceftion  to  the  Throne.  He  alfo  imprir  T 
Sc.  Peter ,  and  dy’d  foon  after.  '  0n  J 

Agrippa  the  Younger  fucceeded  Herod  A-rb 
and  reign’d  26  Years.  In  him  ends  the  Kin&don^*! 
the  Jews.  0  1  u‘ 

At  prefent  Pll  re*  aflame  my  Prophane  Chronok 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  Monarchy  of  the  A? 
where  I  had  left  it.  ’ 


Chronolocy  of  the  Kings  of  the  Medcs. 

Arbaces,  having  forc’d  Sardanapalus  to  bur 
himfelf,  with  his  Wives  and  Children,  in  Ninvoeb\ if 
Capital,  began  the  Monarchy  of  the  Medes,  in’^ 
Year  of  the  World  3102;  and  reign’d  20  Years.  2 

Mandates  fucceeded  Arbaces ,  in  the  Year  of  {j,e 
World  3122;  and  reign’d  50  Years. 

Sa  rsa  nenes  fucceeded  Mandates ,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3172  ;  and  reign’d  30  Years. 

Art  ec  a rn  is  fucceeded  Sarfanenes ,  in  the  Year 
of  the  World  3202  ;  and  reign’d  50  Years. 

Arbi  an  us,  or  Card  ice  as,  fucceeded  ArUcar- 

nis ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3252;  and  reign’d 22 
Years. 

Arteus,  call’d  alfo  Deioces,  fucceeded Arbia- 
nus ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3274;  and  reign’d  53 
Years. 

Artines,  or  Phraortes,  fucceeded  Ateus,  in 
the  Year  of  the  World  33275  and  reign'd  22  Years. 

Art  ab  an  us,  call’d  alfo  Ciaxares,  fucceeded 
Artines ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3349  ;  and  reign’d 
40  Years. 

Ast  i  ages  fucceeded  Ar  tab  anus,  in  the  Yearof  the 
World  33895  and  reign’d  38  Years. 


Note,  The  AJfyrians  began  again  to  reignin  Nineveh, 
during  the  Reign  of  the  Modes,  vix.  Phul began 
to  reign  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3163;  and 
reign’d 48  Years.  Tiglathpileser  fucceeded 
Phul  in  the  Year  of  the  World  32 1 1 ;  and  reign’d 
25  Years.  Salmanassar  fucceeded  T^kth- 
pilefer ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  32365  and 
reign’d  9  Years.  Sennacherib  fucceeded  Sal¬ 
man  ajar,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  32455  and 
reign’d  7  Years.  Assarhaddon  fucceeded 
Sennacherib,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3252 ; 
and  reign’d  18  Years.  In  him  ends  the  Monar¬ 
chy  of  the  AJfyrians  5  for  after  him  there’s  no 
mention  made  of  Kings  of  AjJyria,  but  only  of 
Babylon  5  the  Monarchy  whereof  was  founded 
by  Merodach  Bala  dan. 


Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Babylon. 

Meropacii  Bala  dan,  firft:  King  of  Ratylon , 
began  to  reign  in  the  Year  of  the  World  32705  and 
reign’d  40  Years. 

Ben  Merodach  fucceeded  Merodach  Baladan , in 
the  Year  of  the  World  33*0;  find  reign'd  21  Years. 
We  imagine  this  Merodach  to  be  the  fame  who  is  cal¬ 
led,  in  the  Book  of  Judith ,  Nebnchodonofor. 

Nab u lassarus  fucceeded  Ben  Merodach,  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3331  5  and  reign’d  20  Years, 


Note,  That  we  have  chang’d  but  two  Years  of  t.ic 
Number,  with  regard  to  the  Chronology0*  ™ 
Kings  of  Babylon,  taken  from  Be  r  of  us,  by  J  ty¬ 
phus,  in  his  firft:  Book  again II  Appion\_  wliiii 
Berofus  gives  to  Evthncrodacb ,  by  making 
Reign  of  22  Years.  Becaufe  *tis  laid,  in  tne  4'Al 
Book  of  Kings ,  that  Evilmerodach  began  rnn-’g.i 

the  3 yth  Year  of  the  Tranfmigration  H  hint, 

Joachim  \  from  which  Time,  to  the  End  ot  u 
Kingdom  of  Babylon ,  it  appears  that  time  nm 
have  elaps’d  44  Years ;  which,  however,  muu 
have  been  Ihort,  if  we  had  nor  given  v*1*' 
to  Evilmerodach. 
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dmezzar  the  Gnat  fucceeded  Nalulaf- 

N-EBlhe  Year  of  the  World  3360 ;  and  reign’d  43 
far,  in  me  £  princc>  after  he  had  conquer’d 

Year4' Arabs,  Uumeans,  PhiliJHnes,  Syrians, 
the  Etbt  t  !  Alfyrians,  and  almoft  all  Afia ;  had 

Vanity  to  have  an  Idol  made  of  Gold, 

lhj  command  all  his  Subjedts  to  adore  it,  in  the 
an  /  £Year  of  his  Reign  ;  or  the  2 5lh,  according  to 
44//;  oe  made  that  famous  Dream  of  that  my- 

!?  1  Sratue,  which  fignify’d  the  Duration  of  the  four 
^lCa  hipq-  and  the  other  of  a  Tree  whofe  Head 
^0nuMCHpiven,  cover’d  the  Earth  with  its  Branches, 
touch  the  shadow  thereof  all  the  Animals  fhel- 

u^mfelves  *,  Which  was  cut  and  thrown  down  in 

T  ftnnt  Daniel  interpreted  both,  and  this  laft  in 
Sn  ’  ular*  which  he  told  Nebuchadnezzar  was  an  O- 
partl<lf  rhV  Change  which  was  to  happen  in  his  Gran- 
?enr  ^nd  in  his  Perfon ;  which  Change  was  ftrange 
dC!ir,;nrredible ;  for  this  Prince,  victorious  over  all 
"L  1  while  he  was  admiring  the  Magnificence  of  Ba- 
1  }  which  he  had  render’d  one  of  the  moft  fump- 
^  0}*'  C: :  s  in  the  World,  was  chang’d  into  an  Ox,  (I 
tu0  thac  ]ie  fancied  himfelf  fuch,  either  by  a  Ma- 
cajrd  Lycanthropy ,  or  by'a  Diforder  of  his  Ima¬ 
gination,  made  by  the  Divine  Juft  ice)  and  expeli’d 
from  his  Palace  into  the  Fields,  the  Year  of  the 
World  3387,  according  to  Herodotus ;  of  his  Reign 
^ .  where  he  liv’d  feven  Years,  grazing  like  the 
Brutes  *,  which  being  expir’d,  his  Reafon  was  reftor’d 
to  him,  and  he  acknowledg’d,  by  this  frightful  Chaf- 
tifement,  the  Power  and  Goodnefs  of  the  true  God, 
who  had  reftor’d  him  to  his  Kingdom.  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  liv’d  but  one  Year  after,  which  he  employ’d 
fo  well,  by  the  Advice  of  Daniel ,  that  the  antienc 
Fathers  make  no  Doubt  of  his  Salvation,  founded  on 
that,  after  his  Penitence  the  Scripture  does  not  accufe 

him  of  any  Fault. 

Evi  l  m  e  ro  d  a  c  h  fucceeded  Nebuchadnezzar ,  the 
Year  of  the  World  3430  ;  and  reign’d  but  2  Years, 
according  to  the  Chronology  of  Father  Pet  an ,  Cap  eh 
and  fome  others.  'Torniel,  Sponde ,  and  feveral  others 

with  them,  give  him  23  Years. 

Neriglissar,  his  Brother-in-law, or  Son-in-law, 
kill’d  him  5  and  reign’d  4  Years. 

Labossardach,  yet  an  Infant,  fucceeded  Neri- 
Mr,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3429 ;  but  as  he 
gave  feveral  Signs  of  a  very  bad  Genius,  he  was  kil¬ 
led,  by  the  unanimous  Confent  of  the  Grandees  of  the 
Kingdom,  after  he  had  reign’d  9  Months  only. 

Baltassar,  or  Belshassar,  Son  of  Evilmero - 
dacb,  was  put  in  his  Place,  in  the  Year  of  the  World 
3430,  according  to  Herodotus ;  3441,  according  to 
Capels  of  the  Captivity  of  Babylon  53,  according  to 
Torniel.  Some  make  BaltaJJar  Son  of  NerigliJJar , 
miftaking  him  for  LaboJJardacb.  The  Babylonians  cal¬ 
led  him  Naboandel,  and  the  prophane  Hiftorians  j\fo- 
bodenes .  In  the  1  Jtb  Year  of  his  Reign,  of  the 
World  3447,  of  the  Captivity  of  Babylon  70 ;  Cyrus , 
King  of  Perfta ,  having  defeated  Aftyages,  King  of 
the  Medes,  and  transferr’d  that  Empire  to  his  People, 
came  to  befiege  Babylon.  BaltaJJar,  who  thought  it 
impregnable,  inftead  of  providing  for  its  Defence, 
pafs’dthc  Night9  in  all  Sorts  of  Debaucheries, ufing in 
hisRepafts  the  facred  Vefifels  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  brought  from  Jerufalcm .  At  the  fame  Time  he 
was  committing  that  Profanation,  a  Hand  wrote  on 
the  Walls  the  Sentence  of  his  Condemnation,  in  Cha- 
rafters  which  none  but  Daniel  could  read,  and  explain. 
The  Event  Ihew’d  chat  he  had  not  been  mi  (taken, 
fincc  this  impious  Prince  was  kill’d  the  fame  Night. 
In  him  the  Monarchy  of  the  Babylonians  was  ex- 
tinft. 

Note,  That  properly  fpeaking  the  Babylonian  Mo¬ 
narchy  is  but  a  Continuation  of  that  of  the  AJ- 
fyrians  \  which  almoft  all  Chr onologcr s  reckon 
from  Beks,  or  Nimrod ,  to  BaltaJJar  *,  and,  in 
their  Opinion,  Lifted  1585  Years,  and  had  50 
Kings. 

44 


Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Perfia. 

Cyrus,  who  founded  the  Perjian  Monarchy  on  the 
entire  Ruin  of  that  of  Babylon ,  began  to  reign  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3425,  and  reign’d  29  Years.  He 
fent  back  all  the  IJraelites  into  their  Country,  and 
gave  them  Leave, by  a  Proclamation  publilh’d  through¬ 
out  his  whole  Empire,  to  re-build  the  Temple  of  Je - 
rufalem .  Tbeodoretusb ays,  that  Daniel  (hew’d  him  his 
Name  in  Ifaiah ,  and  the  Prediction  of  that  Return 
made  long  before  he  was  born,  which  engag’d  him  to 
treat  the  Jews  with  Humanity  and  Compaffion.  Cy- 
rus  dy’d  in  the  War  againft  Thomyris ,  Queen  of  Scy¬ 
thia,  in  the  4th Year  of  the  6zd  Olympiad,  and  be¬ 
fore  Chrifi  529,  according  to  Father  Petau. 

* 

Note,  That  I  have  made  Cyrus  to  reign  29  Years, 
tho*  I  place  the  Beginning  of  the  Perjian  Mo¬ 
narchy  but  after  the  taking  of  Babylon ,  and  Bal- 
taJJaPs  Death ;  becaufe  Cyrus  had  reign’d  20 
Years  before  the  Subverfion  of  Babylon ,  having 
transferr’d  the  Monarchy  of  the  Medes  to  the 
Perftans ,  as  it  appears  from  Daniel  xiii.  Herodo¬ 
tus,  lib .  1.  Diodorus ,  lib.  2.  and  Juft  inns,  lib .  1. 
But  you’ll  alkj  perhaps,  who  was  that  Darius  the 
Mede ,  who  reign’d  but  one  Year  after  BaltaJJar , 
as  mention’d  in  Daniel  v.  6,  and  9.  I’ll  anfwer, 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  Aftyages ,  mention’d  by 
Xenophon ,  whom  Cyrus  was  pleas’d  to  honour 
with  the  Title  of  King  of  Babylon,  becaufe  he 
was  his  Kinfman,  and  older  than  him  ;  tho’  fe¬ 
veral  Authors  will  have  Darius  the  Mede  to 
have  reign’d  in  Babylon  17  or  19  Years,  before  it 
was  attack’d  by  Cyrus ;  and  Father  Petau  calls 
him  Na  bon  ides,  torniel,  Sponde ,  and  thofe  who 
follow  them,  make  him  alfoKing  over  the  Chal¬ 
deans  with  Cyrus,  and  explain  thus  the  Paffage  of 
Daniel ,  which  fays  of  him  that  he  fucceeded  Bal¬ 
taJJar  at  the  Age  of  62  Years.  But  he  did  not 
reign  long,  and  by  his  Death  Cyrus  found  him- 
fclf  foie  Matter  of  the  Monarchy  he  had  founded; 

Cambyses  fucceeded  Cyrus,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3455  ;  and  reign’d  7  Years,  and  6  Months. 

Magus,  with  his  Brother,  fucceeded  Cambyjes,  in 
the  Year  of  the  World  3462  ;  and  reign’d  but  fix 
Months. 

Darius  Hystaspes  fucceeded  Magus ,  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3463  ;  and  reign’d  36  Years. 

Xe  rxes  fucceeded  Darius  Hyftafpes ,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3 499  ;  and  reign’d  21  Years,  according  to 
fome  *  and  but  9,  according  to  others. 

Art  a  ban  us  fucceeded  Xerxes ,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3520  ;  and  reign’d  but  7  Months. 

Art  axe  rxes,  call’d  Long- Hand,  fucceeded  Ar- 
tabanus ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3521  >  and  reign’d 
40  Years.  He  prov’d  very  favourable  to  the  Jews, 
and  gave  them  Leave  to  return  into  Judea ,  if  they 
pleas’d. 

Xerxes  fucceeded  Artaxerxes,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3561  *,  and  reign’d  but  two  Months. 

Soo  d  i  an  us,,  having  kill’d  Xerxes,  fucceeded  him* 
in  the  Year  of  the  World  3561  $  but  he  reap’d  but 
very  little  Advantage  of  his  Crime,  for  he  reign’d  but 
7  Months. 

Darius  Noth  us,  who  had  depriv’d  Sogdianus 
both  of  his  Life  and  Crown,  fucceeded  him,  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3562  ;  and  reign’d  19  Years.  Hi- 

ftorians  call  him  theBaftard. 

Artaxerxes,  call’d  Mnetnon,  to  whom  Darius 
had  left  the  Kingdom,  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3581  \  and  reign’d  43  Year9. 

Artaxerxes  Ociius  fucceeded  Artaxerxes  Mnc- 
tnott,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3624  and  reign’d  23 
Years. 

Arses  fucceeded  Artaxerxes  Ochus ,  in  the  Year  of 

the  World  36471  and  reign’d  4  Years. 

* 

6  Darius 
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Family  of  David,  and  that  the  Afmoneans  were 
of  the  Tribe  of  Levi,  fmce  they  exercifed  the 
Sacrificature.  To  avoid  this  bad  Step,  they  a’e 
oblig’d  to  imagine  that  on  the  Mother’s  Side  they 
iffu’d  from  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  can  be  very  well  faid  that  the  Scepter  hid 
not  departed  from  Judah.  But  bcfides  that  the 
Scripture  fays  nothing  of  that  Delcent,  ’cis  cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  even  it  was  found  mark’d  there,  that 
could  not  fuffice  for  the  Accomplifhment  of  the 
Prophecy  in  Queflion  ;  becaufe  among  the  Jews 
che  Genealogies  were  reckon’d  only  by  the  Fa¬ 
thers.  However,  I  believe,  with  feveral  grave 
Authors,  that  in  this  Predi&ion  of  Jacob ,  the 
Name  of  Judah  is  to  be  taken  for  the  whole 
Jewijh  Nation,  which  had  been  preferv’d  in  that 
Tribe  ever  fmce  the  Tranfmigration  to  Babylon, 
the  other  Tribes  having  been  either  destroy’d  or 
difpers’d.  Therefore  the  true  Senfe,  in  my  O- 
pinion,  fhould  be,  that  the  Hebrews  fhould  be  a 
particular  People,  and  have  Magiftrates  of  their 
Nation,  either  Kings,  Dukes,  or  Pontiffs,  to  go¬ 
vern  them,  and  make  them  live,  according  to 
their  ecclefiaftical  and  political  Laws,  till  the 
coming  of  the  Mejfiab.  This  Prediction  has  had 
its  Beginning,  its  Progrefs,  and  its  entire  Ac¬ 
complifhment.  I  take  its  Beginning  at  the  firfl: 
Victories  of  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  when 
they  render’d  themfelves  Matters  of  Judea ,  and 
made  the  Jews  Tributaries.  Its  Progrefs  has 
been  in  Herod ,  who  being  of  Idumean  Extrac¬ 
tion,  and  in  that  Senfe  a  Stranger,  ufurp’d  the 
royal  Authority  over  the  Jews ,  ditpofed  of  the 
Pontificate  at  his  Pleafure,  and  committed  in  the 
Government  the  Violences  abovemention’d.  Af¬ 
ter  his  Death,  Archelaus ,  his  Son,  was  depriv’d  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  Judea ,  reduc’d  into  a  Pro¬ 
vince,  govern’d  by  a  Procurator  of  C<cfar.  The 
laft  Execution  was  when. Titus  having  burnt  the 
Temple,  and  ruinated  the  City,  the  Jewiflo  Na¬ 
tion  was  entirely  deftroy’d  by  the  Sword,  and 
difperfed  throughout  the  World  by  Servitude  and 
Flight;  and  had  no  longer  Dukes,  Pontiffs, 
Temple,  nor  any  Thing  elfe  of  a  People,  ma¬ 
king  a  political  Body,  and  feparated  from  o- 
thers  5  for  fome  Time  before  this  general  De¬ 
finition  Jefus  Chrijl  came  into  the  World  to 
make  of  che  Jews  and  Gentiles  a  new  People, 
who  fhould  ferve  him  in  Spirit  and  Truth. 

Archelaus  fucceeded  his  Father  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Judea.  He  came  to  Augufltts  to  be  confirm’d  by 
him  in  the  Dominions  of  Herod ,  who  had  declar’d 
him  his  SuccelYor.  Herod ,  his  fecond  Brother,  afk’d 
it,  in  Virtue  of  a  firfl  Will,  and  all  his  Parents  join’d 
with  him.  The  Jews  had  fent  Ambaifudors  to  the 
Emperor,  to  defirc  him  that  they  fhould  be  deliver’d 
from  the  Domination  of  both,  and  be  permitted  to 
live  under  the  Governors  of  Syria.  The  Caufc  was 
pleaded  before  Augujlus ,  and  Nicolaus  Damafcenus 
jpoke  for  the  Princes  the  Jezvs  wanted  to  exclude. 
The  Emperor,  to  reconcile  them  all,  gave  Judea , 
Idumea ,  and  Samaria,  to  Archelaus ,  and  divided  the 
red  of  the  Kingdom  between  Philip  and  Herod ,  and 
Galilee  fell  to  the  lafi.  Archelaus  imitating,  or  rather 
fur  pa  fling  his  Father  in  Cruelty,  the  Jews  were  forc’d 
at  lafi  ro  feiul  AmbafTadors  to  Rowe ,  to  afk  for  J uf- 
tice  of  the  Emperor;  who  fent  for  Archelaus ,  and 
who  jullif y’d  himfelf  fo  ill  of  the  Violences  he  was 
charg’d  with,  that  Augujlus  ban  idl’d  him  to  Vienna  in 
the  Gauls  \  anil  join’d  the  Provinces  where  he  com¬ 
manded  to  the  Government  of  Syria.  Archelaus 
reign’d  <)  Years. 

Flu  rod  Anti  pas  fucceeded  him,  and  reign’d  24 
Years. 

Herod  At;  hip  pa  W)ccte<\ti\  Herod  Anti  pas,  ha¬ 
ving  been  taken  out  of  Prifon,  where  he  had  been 
put  by  '■Tiberius  and  Caligula  j  but  he  came  into  Ju • 
dca  but  under  Claudius ,  in  the  Year  of  Chrijl  42  ;  of 
Claudius  1.  He  fignaliz'd  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign 


by  the  Death  of  St.  James,  call’d  Major ,  whofe  U  ,1 
he  flxcrific’d  to  the  Jews  to  ingratiate  himfelf  to 
at  his  Accefiion  to  the  Throne.  He  alfo  imm-p  [\V> 
St.  Peter ,  and  dy’d  foon  after.  t0r' 

Agrippa  the  Younger  fucceeded  Herod 
and  reign’d  26  Years.  In  him  ends  the  Ki 
the  Jews. 
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At  prefen  t  I'll  re- a  flu  me  my  Prophane  Chr0l 
the  Beginning  of  che  Monarchy  of  the 
where  I  had  left  it. 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  the  Medis. 

Arbaces,  having  forc’d  Sardanapahts  t0 
himfelf,  wich  his  Wives  and  Children,  in  Nineveh  ^ 
Capital,  began  the  Monarchy  of  the  Medes ,  jn’{V,! 
Year  of  the  World  3102  ;  and  reign’d  20  Years  " 

Mandanes  fucceeded  Arbaces ,  in  the  Year  of  t; 
World  3122  ;  and  reign’d  50  Years. 

Sa  rsa  nenes  fucceeded  Mandanes ,  in  the  Yfar  or 
the  World  3172  ;  and  reign’d  30  Years. 

Art  ec  a  rn  is  fucceeded  Sarfanencs ,  in  the  Year 
of  the  World  3202  ;  and  reign’d  50  Years. 

Arbi  an  us,  or  Cardiceas,  fucceeded  Ai,;c.ir. 
nis,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3252;  and  reigrdj 22 
Years. 

Arteus,  call’d  alfo  Deioces,  lucceeded  Arbis- 
mis,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3274;  and  reign’d  u 
Years. 

Artines,  or  Phraortf/)  fucceeded  Arteu^  in 
the  Year  of  the  World  3327;  and  reign’d  22  Years. 

Artabanus,  call’d  alfo  Ciaxares,  fucceeded 
Artines,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3349  ;  and  reign’d 
40  Years. 

Ast  iages  fucceeded  Artabanus,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  33895  and  reign’d  38  Years. 

Note ,  The  AJfyrians  began  again  to  reign  in  Ninnde, 
during  the  Reign  of  the  Medes,  viz.  Phul began 
to  reign  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3163;  and 
reign’d  48  Years.  Tiglathpilf.ser  fucceeded 
Phul  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3211*,  and  reign’d 
25  Years.  Sal  man  ass  a  r  fucceeded  Trjitlb 
pilefer ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3236;  and 
reign’d  9  Years.  Sennacherib  fucceeded  Sel- 
manaffar,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  32455  and 
reign’d  7  Years.  Ass  a  rh  ad  don  lucceeded 
Sennacherib ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  325*5 
and  reign’d  18  Years.  In  him  ends  the  Monar* 
chy  of  the  Ajjyrians  5  for  after  himtberthno 
mention  made  of  Kings  of  Ajjyria ,  but  only  of 
Babylon ;  the  Monarchy  whereof  was  founded 
by  Merodach  Bala  dan. 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Babylon, 

Merodacii  Baladan,  firfl  King  of  Bahh > 
began  to  reign  in  the  Year  of  the  World  32705  and 
reign’d  40  Years. 

Ben  Merodach  fucceeded  Merodach  Ba!ad<ut , m 
the  Year  of  the  World  3310 ;  and  reign’d  21  Year?. 
We  imagine  this  Merodach  to  be  the  fame  who  is  cal¬ 
led,  in  the  Book  of  Judith ,  Nebnchodonofor.  ( 

Nab  u  l  ass  a  rus  fucceeded  Ben  Merodach,  in  tae 
Year  of  the  World  3331  ;  and  reign’d  20  Years. 

Note ,  That  we  have  chang’d  but  two  Years  of  tv- 
Number,  with  regard  to  the  Chronology 
Kings  of  Babylon ,  taken  from  Berofus,  by  jhj 
phtts,  in  his  firfl  Book  again fi  A p pi  on \  1 

Berofus  gives  to  Evihncrodach ,  by  nuking 
Reign  of  22  Years.  Becaufe  his  laid,  in  1  b *! 
Book  cT  Kings ,  that  Evi /merodach  began 
the  3 yth  Year  of  the  Tranfmigration  cl  K’-t* 

Joachim  \  from  which  Time,  to  the  End  of  ( 
Kingdom  of  Babylon ,  it  appears  that  (hue  nu‘ 
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ave  elaps'd  44  Years;  which,  however,  nu- 
avc  been  fliort,  if  we  had  nor  given  1  vll,J 
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CHRONOLOGT. 


u,nijE zzar.  the  Great  fucceeded  Nabulaf- 
NEBruhe  year  of  the  World  3360;  and  reign’d  43 
far,  m  tn  .  at  prince,  after  he  had  conquer’d 

^tirSv,hMians,  Arabs,  Idumans,  Philijiines,  Syrians, 
the  Eth  P  ,  Myrians,  and  almoft  all  Afta ;  had 

Vanity  to  have  an  Idol  made  of  Gold, 
the/m  command  all  his  Subjedts  to  adore  it,  in  the 
a"  /  Year  of  his  Reign  ;  or  the  2 5tb,  according  to 
44//;  H  mac[e  that  famous  Dream  of  that  my- 

Statue'  which  fignify’d  the  Duration  of  the  four 
hf'1  and  the  other  of  a  Tree  whofe  Head 

Mooar  5  cover’d  the  Earth  with  its  Branches, 

£°l  nder  the  Shadow  thereof  all  the  Animals  fhel- 
ij^mfelves  ;  which  was  cut  and  thrown  down  in 
i  rvant  Daniel  interpreted  both,  and  this  laft  in 
an  •  ,hr*  which  he  told  Nebuchadnezzar  was  an  O- 
Partic  rhV  Change  which  was  to  happen  in  his  Gran- 
aZ  and  inhisPerfon*  which  Change  was  ftrange 
dcU,  'incredible  •,  for  this  Prince,  vi&orious  over  ail 
a!L  while  he  was  admiring  the  Magnificence  of  Ba¬ 
ft?'  which  he  had  render’d  one  of  the  moft  fump- 
^  °n*  Cities  in  the  World,  was  chang’d  into  an  Ox,  (I 

mean  that  he  fancied  himfelf  fuch,  either  by  a  Ma- 
rail'd  Lycanthropy ,  or  by  a  Diforder  of  his  Ima¬ 
gination,  made  by  the  Divine  Juftice)  and  expell’d 
from  his  Palace  into  the  Fields,  the  Year  of  the 
World  3387*  according  to  Herodotus ;  of  his  Reign 
06  •  where  he  liv’d  feven  Years,  grazing  like  the 
Brutes ;  which  being  expir’d,  hisReafon  was  reftor’d 
to  him,’  and  he  acknowledg’d,  by  this  frightful  Chaf- 
tifement,  the  Power  and  Goodnefs  of  the  true  God, 
who  had  reftor’d  him  to  his  Kingdom.  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  liv’d  but  one  Year  after,  which  he  employ’d 
fo  well,  by  the  Advice  of  Daniel ,  that  the  antienc 
Fathers  make  no  Doubt  of  his  Salvation,  founded  on 
that,  after  his  Penitence  the  Scripture  does  not  accufe 

him  of  any  Fault. 

Evilmerodach  fucceeded  Nebuchadnezzar ,  the 
Year  of  the  World  3430  j  and  reign’d  but  2  Years, 
according  to  the  Chronology  of  Father  Petau,  Capel , 
and  fome  others,  Torniel,  Sponde ,  and  feveral  others 

with  them,  give  him  23  Years. 

Neriglissar,  his  Brother-in-law, or  Son-in-law, 
kill’d  him  ;  and  reign’d  4  Years. 

Labossardach,  yet  an  Infant,  fucceeded  Nert- 
ali/far,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  34295  but  as  he 
gave  feveral  Signs  of  a  very  bad  Genius,  he  wa9  kil¬ 
led,  by  the  unanimous  Confent  of  the  Grandees  of  the 
Kingdom,  after  he  had  reign’d  9  Months  only. 

Baltassar,  or  Belshassar,  Son  of  Evilmero- 
dacb,  was  put  in  his  Place,  in  the  Year  of  the  World 
3430,  according  to  Herodotus ;  3441,  according  to 
Capd\  of  the  Captivity  of  Babylon  53,  according  to 
Tome!,  Some  make  Baltajfar  Son  of  Neriglijfar , 
midaking  him  for  LaboJJardacb .  The  Babylonians  cal¬ 
led  him  Naboandel ,  and  the  prophane  Hiftorians  JVtf- 
bodenes.  In  the  ijtb  Year  of  his  Reign,  of  the 
World 3447,  of  the  Captivity  of  Babylon  70;  Cyrus, 
King  of  Pcrfia,  having  defeated  Ajtyages,  King  of 
the  Medcs ,  and  transferr’d  that  Empire  to  his  People, 
came  to  befiege  Babylon .  Baltajfar ,  who  thought  it 
impregnable,  inftead  of  providing  for  its  Detence, 
pafs’d  the  Nights  in  all  Sorts  of  Debaucheries, ufing  in 
his  Repafts  the  facred  Veffels  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  brought  from  JeruJalcm ,  At  the  fame  Time  he 
was  committing  that  Profanation,  a  Hand  wrote  on 
the  Walls  the  Sentence  of  his  Condemnation,  in  Cha¬ 
rters  which  none  bu t  Daniel  could  read,  and  explain. 
The  Event  Ihew’d  that  he  had  not  been  miltakcn, 
fince  this  impious  Prince  wa9  kill’d  the  fame  Night. 
In  him  the  Monarchy  of  the  Babylonians  was  ex- 
tinft. 

Note,  That  properly  fpeaking  the  Babylonian  Mo¬ 
narchy  is  but  a  Continuation  of  that  of  the  Af- 
Syrians  *,  which  almoft  all  Cbrotiologcrs  reckon 
Irom  Be  l us,  or  Nimrod ,  to  Baltajfar  ;  and,  in 
their  Opinion,  lafted  1585  Years,  and  had  50 
Kings. 

U 


Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Perfia. 

Cyrus,  who  founded  the  Perjian  Monarchy  on  the 
entire  Ruin  of  that  of  Babylon ,  began  to  reign  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3425,  and  reign’d  29  Years.  He 
fent  back  all  the  Ifraelites  into  their  Country,  and 
gave  them  Leave, by  a  Proclamation  publilh’d  through¬ 
out  his  whole  Empire,  to  re-build  the  Temple  of  Je - 
rufalem.  Theodor  etus  lays,  that  Daniel  fliew’d  him  his 
Name  in  Ifaiah,  and  the  Prediction  of  that  Return 
made  long  before  he  was  born,  which  engag’d  him  to 
treat  the  Jews  with  Humanity  and  Compaffion.  Cy¬ 
rus  dy’d  in  the  War  againft  Thomyris ,  Queen  of  Scy¬ 
thia,  in  the  4/^Year  of  the  6zd  Olympiad,  and  be¬ 
fore  Chrift  529,  according  to  Father  Petau . 

Note,  That  I  have  made  Cyrus  to  reign  29  Years, 
tho*  I  place  the  Beginning  of  the  Perjian  Mo¬ 
narchy  but  after  the  taking  of  Babylon ,  and  Bal¬ 
tajfar*  s  Death ;  becaufe  Cyrus  had  reign’d  20 
Years  before  the  Subverfion  of  Babylon ,  having 
transferr’d  the  Monarchy  of  the  Medes  to  the 
Perfians ,  as  it  appears  from  Daniel  xiii.  Herodo¬ 
tus,  lib .  1.  Diodorus ,  lib,  2.  and  Juft  inns ,  lib .  1. 
But  you’ll  afkj  perhaps,  who  was  that  Darius  the 
Mede,  who  reign’d  but  one  Year  after  Baltajfar , 
as  mention’d  in  Daniel  v.  6,  and  9.  I’ll  anfwer, 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  Aftyages ,  mention’d  by 
Xenophon ,  whom  Cyrus  was  pleas’d  to  honour 
with  the  Title  of  King  of  Babylon,  becaufe  he 
was  his  Kinfman,  and  older  than  him  5  tho’  fe¬ 
veral  Authors  will  have  Darius  the  Mede  to 
have  reign’d  in  Babylon  17  or  19  Years,  before  ic 
was  attack’d  by  Cyrus  ;  and  Father  Petau  calls 
him  Na  bon  ides,  ‘do  mi  el,  Sponde ,  andthofewho 
follow  them,  make  him  alfoKing  over  the  Chal¬ 
deans  with  Cyrus,  and  explain  thus  the  Pafiageof 
Daniel,  which  fays  of  him  that  he  fucceeded  Bal¬ 
tajfar  at  the  Age  of  62  Years-  But  he  did  not 
reign  long,  and  by  his  Death  Cyrus  found  hini- 
felf  foie  Matter  of  the  Monarchy  he  had  founded. 

Cambyses  fucceeded  Cyrus ,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3455  ;  and  reign’d  7  Years,  and  6  Months. 

Magus,  with  his  Brother,  fucceeded  Cambyfes,  in 
the  Year  of  the  World  3462  5  and  reign’d  but  fix 
Months. 

Darius  Hystaspes  fucceeded  Magus,  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3463  ;  and  reign’d  36  Years. 

Xe  rxes  fucceeded  Darius  Hyftafpes ,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3499  5  and  reign’d  21  Years,  according  to 
fome  i  and  but  9,  according  to  others. 

Art  a  b  anus  fucceeded  Xerxes ,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3520  ;  and  reign’d  but  7  Months. 

Art  axe  rxes,  call’d  Long- Hand,  fucceeded  Ar~ 
tabanus ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3521  ;  and  reign’d 
40  Years,  He  prov’d  very  favourable  to  the  Jews , 
and  gave  them  Leave  to  return  into  Judea ,  if  they 
pleas’d. 

Xerxes  fucceeded  Artaxcrxes,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3561  ;  and  reign'd  but  two  Months. 

Socd  1  anus,  having  kill’d  Xerxes ,  fucceeded  him* 
in  the  Year  of  the  World  3561  *,  but  he  reap’d  but 
very  little  Advantage  of  his  Crime,  lor  he  rcign’cl  but 
7  Months. 

Darius  Nothus,  who  had  depriv’d  Sogdianus 
both  of  his  Life  and  Crown,  fucceeded  him,  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3562  ;  and  reign'd  1 9  Years.  Hi- 

ftorians  call  him  theBaftard. 

Art  axe  rxes,  call’d  Mnemon,  to  whom  Darius 

had  left  the  Kingdoip,  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3581  ;  and  reign’d  43  Years. 

Art  axe  rxes  Ocnus  fucceeded  Artaxcrxes  Mnc- 
tnon ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3624  v  and  reign’d  23 
Years. 

Arses  fucceeded  Ar taxer xes  Ochus,  in  the  Year  or 
the  World  36 47*  and  reign’d  4  Years, 
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Darius  fucceeded  Arfes ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World 
3651 ;  and  deign’d  6  Years.  This  was  the  laid  King 
of  Perjia,  whole  Armies  having  been  defeated  by  A - 
lexander,  Son  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon ,  and  that 
young  Conqueror  purfuing  his  Victories  with  a  mar¬ 
vellous  Succefs ;  he  eftablilh’d  the  Monarchy  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  Deftruttion  of  that  of  the  Perftans , 
which  fome  fay  lafted  230  Years,  and  others  210  only. 
It  had  begun  under  a  conquering  Prince,  and  it  ended 
by  the  Arms  of  another  who  equaled,  if  not  furpafs’d 
him  in  military  Exploits. 

Alexander  the  Great  began  to  reign  in  the  Year 
of  the  World  3657,  and  enjoy'd  but  12  Years  the 
Sovereignty  he  had  conquer'd;  for  he  dy’d  in  Baby¬ 
lon ,  at  the  Beginning  of  the  33^  Year  of  his  Age. 
Some  fay  he  was  poifon’d,  and  others,  that  he  dy’d  of 
a  Malady  which  proceeded  from  his  Excefs  of  drink¬ 
ing,  to  which  he  was  much  addicted,  and  which  faded 
all  the  Luftreof  his  other  Qualities  truly  royal. 

Note,  That  after  Alexander's  Death  all  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  he  had  conquer’d  were  divided  among  his 
Captains,  of  whom  he  made  almoft  as  many 
Kings.  Egypt  fell  to  Ptolemy ,  call’d  Lag  us ; 
Syria  to  Laotnedon ;  Cilicia  to  Philotas ;  Media 
to  Pifon  Paphlagonia ,  Cappadocia ,  and  the 

neighbouring  Provinces,  to  Enmenes  ;  Pamphy- 
lia ,  Lycia ,  and  Phrygia ,  to  Antigonus  ;  Lydia  to 
Meleager ;  Phrygia  minor  to  Leonatus ;  Lhracia 
to  Lyjimachus ;  and  Macedon  to  Antipater .  The 
Provinces  of  the  fuperior  Afia  were  left  to  their 
Governors.  The  four  Parts  of  that  Diftribution 
became  each  a  particular  Monarchy,  viz.  Ma¬ 
cedon,  Egypt ,  Syria ,  and  Afia ;  and  had  each 
their  refpe&ive  Succefiion  of  Kings ;  whofe 
Chronology  I  muft  entertain  my  Readers  with, 
beginning  with  that  of  the  Kings  of  Macedon . 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Macedon. 

Philip  Arid/eus  fucceeded  Alexander ,  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3663  ;  and  reign’d  7  Years. 

Cassander  fucceeded  Philip ,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3670;  and  reign’d  19  Years. 

Antigonus  and  Alexander  fucceeded  Caffan - 
der ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3689  ;  and  reign’d  4 
Years. 

Demetrius  fucceeded  them,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3693  ;  and  reign'd  6  Years. 

Pyrrhus  fucceeded  Demetrius ,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3  699  ;  and  reign’d  7  Months. 

Lysimachus  fucceeded  Pyrrhus ,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3700;  and  reign’d  5  Years. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunces  fucceeded  Lyfimachus ,  in 
the  Year  of  the  World  3705  ;  and  reign’d  r  Year. 

Meleager  fucceeded  Ptolomy ,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3706;  and' reign’d  2  Months. 

Antipater,  the  fame  Year,  fucceeded  Meleager , 
and  reign’d  45  Days. 

Sosthenes,  alfo,  the  fame  Year,  fucceeded  Anti¬ 
pater  ;  and  reign’d  but  2  Days. 

Ant  1  con  us  fucceeded  Sojlhcnes,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3708  ;  and  reign'd  36  Years. 

Demetrius  fucceeded  Antigonus ,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3744;  and  reign'd  10  Years. 

Antigonus  fucceeded  Demetrius ,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3754 ;  and  reign’d  t$  Years. 

Philip  fucceeded  Antigonus,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3769;  and  reign’d  42  Years. 

Peksks  fucceeded  Philip ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World 
3811;  reign’d  10  Years,  and  was  the  lafl  King  of 

Macedonia ;  the  Monarchy  thereof  was  extindt  in 
him. 


C h  r 0  n  o  l  0  c  y  of  the  Kings  of  Egy pt. 

Ptolem  y,  Son  of  Philip,  Alexander's  Father,  ra¬ 
ther  than  ol  Lag  us,  was  the  hr  ft  King  of  Egypt  after 
the  Divifion  made  ol  Alexander's  ConqucAs,  and  from 


him  all  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  who  fucceeded  him 
call’d  Ptolomy ,  as  thole  before  him  were  call’d 
raoh.  He  began  to  reign  in  the  Year  of 

3663,  and  reign’d  40  Years,  according  to  Evf,r^ 
Chron  i cle.  0  ’■*  ^tls  s 

Ptolomy  Philadelphia ,  Ptolomy  Lavm\ 
ceeded  him,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3-0  c' 
Eufebius  (whom  1  moft  commonly  follow  in  th  *  ^ 
fane  Chronology )  and  feveral  others,  make  him15  ^ 
38  Years.  This  Prince  was  (till  more  powerful^ 
his  Father;  under  him  Softrates  built  the  line  Pfr* 
of  Alexandria ;  and  defiring  to  colleft  the  a  ^ 
Library  in  the  World,  and  to  enrich  it 
Books  which  the  Jews  held  moft  facred,  that  fa  f  le 
Verfion  of  the  Septuagint  was  made  under  the  D?0US 
tion  of  Demetrius  P  haler  eus,  to  accompli  Hi  th  Tt 
mous  Library,  which  confifted  of  200000  Volum  3* 

Ptolom  y  Euergetes  fucceeded  Philadelpbi 
the  Year  of  the  World  3742  ;  and  reign’d  2 6  Y*' ^ 
The  Name  of  Euergetes ,  which  fignifies  henefactT 
was  given  him  by  the  Egyptians ,  becaufe  he 
brought  back  into  Egypt  the  Jdols  of  the  Gods  aJ 
the  Vafes  deftin’d  to  the  Sacrifices,  which  Cainfaf 
had  carry’d  away,  in  his  Conqueft  of  Egypt, 
getes  conquer’d  the  Kingdom  of  Syria ,  and  almoft S 
Afia.  Jofephtts  fays,  that  after  thefe  great  Exploits  he 
came  to  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  offer’d  Sw 
fices  of  Thankfgiving. 

Ptolomy,  (call’d  by  way  of  Irony  Pbilopm(r 
i.  e.  loving  his  Father,  whom  he  had  kill’d)  fucceeded 
Euergetes,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  37675  and 
reign’d  17  Years. 

Ptolomy  Epiphanes,  i.e .  illuftrious,  fucceeded 
Philopater ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  378 3 ;  and 
reign’d  24  Years.  During  his  Minority,  Antiochm 
who  reign’d  then  in  Afia,  and  in  Syria ,  and  had  ren¬ 
der’d  himfelf  formidable  by  his  great  Victories  over 
feveral  Nations,  attack’d  Egypt,  the  Conqueft  whereof 
he  thought  very  eafy,  becaufe  of  the  Violences  of  A- 
gat  bocles,  the  young  .King’s  Tutor;  but  was  difap- 
pointed. 

Ptolomy  Philomater  fucceeded  Epiphanes,  in 
the  Year  of  the  World  3806  ;  and  reign’d  35  Years. 
Under  Pretence  of  fupporting  Alexander  Belas,  his 
Son-in-law,  in  his  Ufurpation  of  the  Kingdom  of  5;- 
ria,  he  enter'd  that  Kingdom  at  the  Head  of  an  Ar¬ 
my  ;  where  having  been  receiv’d  as  a  Friend  and  Al¬ 
ly,  in  all  the  Towns  where  Alexander  commanded, 
he  took  PofTeflion  of  them  for  himfelf;  but  he  was 
not  Jong  Mafter  of  Syria,  he  had  ufurp’d  by  fo  perfi¬ 
dious  a  Treafon  ;  for  he  dy'd  foon  afeer. 

Ptolom  y  Euergetes  fucceeded  Philopater,  in 
the  Year  of  the  World  3840  ;  and  reign’d  29  Years. 

Ptolomy,  call’d  Phiscon,  becaufe  of  his  De¬ 
formity,  fucceeded  Euergetes ,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3868  ;  and  reign'd  17  Years.  Heafliftedthe 
Syrians  l:\  their  Revolt  again  ft  King  Demetrius , 
whofe  Cruelty  and  Arrogance  had  render’d  him  odious 
to  his  Subjetts.  Phifcon,  at  their  lnftance,  gave  them  a 
King  of  the  Race  of  the  Seleucidcs ,  call’d  Alexander 
Zelina . 

Ptolomy  Alexander  fucceeded  Phifcon ,  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3884;  and  reign’d  10  Years, 
thro’  the  Intrigues  of  his  Mother  Cleopatra ,  to  the 
Prejudice  of  his  cldeft  Brother  Ptolomy  Latburtis. 

Ptolomy  Dionysius  fticcecdcd  Alexander,  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3902  ;  and  reign’d  30  Years. 

Cleopatra  fucceeded  Dionyfius,  in  the  Year  or 
the  World  3932  ;  and  reign’d  22  Years.  This Qiiecn 
was  the  famous  Cleopatra  rep  re  fen  ted  by  fome  Hifto* 
rians  as  the  moft  debauch’d  Princcfs  that  ever  afeentted 
a  Throne  ;  and  by  others,  innocent  of  all  the  Crimes 
laid  to  her  Charge.  The  Truth  is,  that  /lie  was  in¬ 
debted  for  her  Crown  to  Julius  Cafar  j  and  that 
thro’  a  Greacnefs  of  Soul,  and  Gratitude,  Hie  prefenteu 
him  with  the  moft  precious  Jewel  (at  that  1  ime)  01 
the  Egyptian  Diadem.  But  leaving  oft*  the  Allege y» 
'(is  certain  that  flic  had  been  clofely  intimate  with  Jit0 
Hits  Ctifir ,  as  clofely  with  Anthony ,  and  attempted  to 
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,  fame  with  Auguftus  ;  but  finding  herfelf  difap- 
^ 'nted  fhe  had  Recourfe  to  the  Sting  of  an  Afp,  to 
rde  her  from  the  Shame  Hie  thought  fhe  fo  juftly  de- 
f  rv’d,  and  expe&ed  to  be  expos'd  to.  In  Cleopatra 
nded*the  Egyptian  Monarchy,  and  Egypt  was  made 
a  province  of  the  Romans. 


Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Syria. 


Seleucus  Nicanor,  i.  e.  Vi&orious,  the  firft: 
Kina  of  the  Syrians  fince  the  Death  of  Alexander ,  be- 
an°to  reign  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3676  ;  and 
reign’d  32  Years.  He  conquer’d,  without  Difficulty, 
Syfia,  the  Perfians ,  Medes ,  and  Babylonians,  who  pre- 
ferr’d  him  to  Antigonus .  It  is  by  him  that  the  Books 
of  the  Maccabees  begin  to  reckon  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Greeks ,  and  of  the  Seleucides,  14  Years  after  the  Death 
of  Alexander,  and  the  2 d  Year  of  the  117/^  Olym¬ 
piad.  The  Chronology  of  the  Chaldeans  place  this 
Epocha  at  the  3^,  which  proceeds  from  the  Difference 
of  beginning  the  Year,  with  the  Jews,  at  the  Spring  5 
and  with  the  Chaldeans,  at  Autumn. 

,Ant roc hus  Soter  fucceeded  Seleucus  Nicanor, 
in  the  Year  of  the  World  3708;  and  reign’d  19 
Years. 

AntiochusTheos  fucceeded  Antiochus  Soter ,  in 
the  Year  of  the  World  3727 ;  and  reign’d  1 5  Years. 

Seleucus,  by  Irony  call’d  Callinicus,  i.  e. 
great  Warrior,  fucceeded  his  Father  Antiochus,  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3742;  and  reign’d  20  Years. 
This  Prince  could  never  oppofe  the  Rapidity  of  the 
Conquefts  of  Ptolomy  Euergetes ,  King  of  Egypt ,  who 
difpoflefs’d  him  of  his  Kingdom. 

Seleucus  Ce raunus  fucceeded  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3762  ;  and  reign’d  3 
Years. 


Antiochus/^  Great  fucceeded  Seleucus  Ceraunus , 
in  the  Year  of  the  World  37655  and  reign’d  36 
Years. 

SeleucusPhilopater  fucceeded  Antiochus ,  in 
the  Year  of  the  World  3801 ;  but  with  a  great  Di¬ 
minution  of  Strength  and  Glory.  He  was  kill’d  at 
Athens,  in  the  12 th  Year  of  his  Reign. 

AntiochusEpiphanes,  his  Brother,  fucceeded 
him,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3813.  His  Name  is 
famous  in  the  Scripture  for  his  Impiety.  He  reign’d 
11  Years. 

Antiochus  Eupator,  his  Son,  was  plac’d  on 
the  Throne  by  Lyfias,  his  Kinfman,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  3824.  He  was  but  9  Years  of  Age  when 
he  began  to  reign,  and  reign’d  but  2  Years;  for  he 
was  difpoflefs’d  of  the  Kingdom  by  Demetrius ,  Son  of 
Seleucus  Philopater,  to  whom  it  did  belong;  and  kil¬ 
led,  with  his  Kinfman  Lyfias ,  by  their  own  Troops. 

Demetrius  Soter  faw  himfelf  a  peaceable  Pof- 
fefTor  of  his  Kingdom,  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had 
ftolen  from  him ;  but  having,  during  the  Courfe  of 
his  Reign,  render’d  himfelf  odious,  and  infupport- 
able  to  his  Neighbours,  they  favour’d  the  Ufurpation 
of  a  Son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ,  call’d  Alexander 
uoUu,  or  Balas .  He  was  a  Pretender  to  the  Kingdom 
ot  Syria ,  and  feiz’d,  at  firft,  on  Ptolemaides.  Juft  inns 
ays>  chat  it  was  a  young  Man,  bold  and  enterprizing, 
who  was  very  much  like  Antiochus1*  Son,  whom  the 
djitioebians  engag'd  in  this  Enterprize,  with  the  Af- 
hjtance  of  Ptolomy,  King  of  Egypt ;  Attains,  King  of 
}ta\  and  the  King  of  Cappadocia,  with  whom  De¬ 
metrius  was  at  War,  who  the  Year  following,  in  a 

, ,urt,e  38ainft  his  Enemy,  loft  his  Kingdom,  and  his 
'he;  after  he  had  reign’d  12  Years. 

Al  exa  n  d  kr,  who  had  ufurp’d  Demetrius's  Throne, 
ucccetlcd  hini,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3838  ;  and 
10  Years. 

Demetrius,  Son  of  that  other  Demetrius,  from 
^om  Alexander  had  wrefted  the  Crown,  difpofiefs’d 
ym  in  his  Turn,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3848  ; 
j  •(  reign'd  but  3  Years ;  having  been  forc'd,  after  he 
■c  u*en  beaten  by  7 riphon ,  to  lly  into  the  Provinces 

01  ihc  fuperior  Afia, 
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whom  Tnphon  had  fav’d,  and  plac'd  upon  the  Throne 

xlrSyria'  lucceeded  Demetrius,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3851  ;  and  reign’d  but  1  Year;  having  been 

Kill  a  by  Triphon ,  who  thereby  became  Mafter  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Demetrius,  the  7th  of  that  Name,  fucceeded 

a  Part  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  of  the 

World  3860;  and  reign’d  4  Years.  And  making 

Alliance  with  the  Jews,  he  form’d  a  Defign  to  reco- 

ver  the  other  Part  of  Syria ;  but  having  undertook  a 

War  again  ft  the  Parthians,  and  gain’d  fome  Vitfro* 

nes,  he  was  taken  by  Treafon,  and  condu&ed  into 
Hyrcanta. 


Trip hon  was  thereby  left  foie  PofielTor  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Syria  ;  and  reign’d  12  Years. 

Antiochus  Soter,  Demetrius's  Brother,  over 
whom  Triphon  had  ufurp’d  the  Kingdom,  finding  that 
Trtpbon  had  render’d  himfelf  odious  to  his  Subjefts, 
detbron  d  him,  and  was  proclaim’d  King,  in  the  Year 

and  reiSn>d  18  Years.-  He  was 
kill  d  in  a  War  he  undertook  againft  Phraates,  Kin  a- 

of  the  Parthians,  who  detain’d  his  Brother  Demetrius 

Prifoner  5  fome  fay  by  his  Enemies,  others  with  his 

own  Hands,  unwilling  to.  furvive  the  Lofs  of  his 

Glory.  If  this  be  the  Antiochus  mention’d  in  the  id 

Book  of  she  Maccabees,  he  was  fton’d  to  Death  by 

•the  Pritfts  of  a  Temple  he  wanted  to  plunder. 

Demetrius,  whom  Phraates  releas’d  after¬ 
wards,  and  fent  back  into  Syria,  render’d  himfelf 
Mafter  of  it,  and  poflefs’d  it  4  Years.  His  Cruelty 
forc'd  his  Subjects  to  revolt,  and  to  receive  for  King, 
Alexander  Zebttia,  whom  Ptolomy  Euergetes  gave  them* 
Demetrius  was  forc’d  to  fly,  and  being  expell’d  from 
all  the  Places  where  he  had  taken  San&uary,  was  kill’d 
at  his  landing  at  Tyre.  Appian  fays,  that  Cleopatra , 
his  firft  Wife,  kill’d  him,  to  be  reveng’d  for  his  ha¬ 
ving  marry’d  Rhodogone ,  Daughter  of  the  King  of 
Partbia.  She  had  brought  him  two  Sons,  Seleucus 
and  Antiochus,  call’d  Grypus,  becaufe  of  his  hook'd 
long  Nofe.  The  firft  having  taken  the  Diadem  a- 

gainft  his  Mother’s  Will,  was  kill’d  by  her.  There¬ 
fore, 


Antiochus  Grypus  fucceeded  his  Father  Deme* 
trius,  and.  reign’d  29  Years.  He  punifh’d  his  Mo¬ 
ther  for  the  Murder  of  his  Brother,  and  oblig’d  her 
to  drink  the  Poifon  fhe  had  prepar’d  for  him.  He 
was  almoft  always  at  War  with  Antiochus  call’d  Size- 
7ius,  becaufe  brought  up  at  Cizick. 

Antiochus  Size n us  fucceeded  Grypus,  in  die 
Year  of  the  World  3875 ;  and  reign’d  18  Years. 

Philip  fucceeded  Antiochus  Sizenus ,  in  the  Year* 
of  the  World  3894 ;  and  reign’d  2  Years.  He  was 
the  laft:  of  the  Kings  of  Syria ;  for  the  Syrians  feeing 
their  Country  ravag’d  by  the  Civil  Wars,  caus'd  by 
fcveral  Pretenders  to  their  Throne,  eleded  Tigranes 
King  of  Armenia.  But  he  could  not  refift  the  formi¬ 
dable  Powers  of  the  Romans  ;  and  having  been  con¬ 
quer’d  by  Pompey,  Syria  was  reduc'd  into  a  Province, 
688  Years  fince  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  and  228  of 
the  Syrian  Monarchy,  fince  Seleucus,  to  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Tigrane j’s  Reign,  which  was  of  18  Years, 
according  to  Juftinus\  or  of  14,  according  to  Ap¬ 
pian. 


Note,  That  properly  fpeaking  there  were  no  other 
Kings  of  Afta  but  thofe  of  Syria  and  Egypt ,  by 
Turns,  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  excepted.  An¬ 
tigonus  was  the  firft  ft/ I’d  King  of  Afia  \  he  be¬ 
gan  to  reign  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3668; 
and  reign'd  1 8  Years.  Demetrius ,  the  laft  King 
of  Afia,  began  to  reign  in  the  Year  of  the  World 
3686;  and  reign’d  17  Years.  Demetrius  was 
taken  Prifoner  by  Seleucus,  King  of  Syria,  and 
depriv’d  of  his  Kingdom. 

Before  I  pafs  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors,  (the  next  in  Order)  it  is  proper  I  fliould  in¬ 
form  the  Reader  of  the  Roman  Affairs,  from  the 

Foun- 
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Foundation  of  that  Metropolis  of  the  World,  to  Ju¬ 
lius  Ccefar's  Ufurpation. 


Chronology  of  the  Roman  Affairs ,  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Rome  to  Julius  Caefar. 

Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus ,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3300,  according  to  Torniel  5  according  to  Ca¬ 
pe!,  324 7  ;  according  to  Genebrard ,  3403  *,  according 
to  Clavifusy  3198*,  the  jib  of  Acbaz,  King  of  Ju¬ 
dah  ;  of  Ofeab9  King  of  Ifraelj  the  4 tb  ;  the  3^  End¬ 
ing  of  the  6tb  Olympiad,  according  to  Varro  \  or  the 
4 tb  according  to  Vents  Flaccus  ;  before  Chrift*  accord¬ 
ing  to  Father  Petauy  754  *,  according  to  Salian9  the 
Year  of  the  World  3302  ;  the  firft  of  the  5th  Olym¬ 
piad;  and  before  Cbrifi  75 1. 

Six  Kings  reign’d  in  Rome  for  the  Space  of  220 
Years,  according  to  Livius ,  and  Dennis  of  Halicar- 
naffus •  1.  Romulus,  37  Years.  An  Interregnum  of 

1  Year.  2.  Numa  Pompilius,  43  Years.  3. 
Tullius  Hostilius,  32.  4.  L.  Tarquinus 

Pri  sc  us,  38.  5.  Servius  Tullus,  44.  6.  L. 

Tarquinus  Superbus,  25. 

The  Consuls  began  the  Year  of  the  World  3478, 
the  61ft  Olympiad,  and  the  1  §th  of  the  Reign  of 
Darius  Hyftajpes.  The  confular  Government  lafted 
till  Julius  Cafary  i.  e.  462  Years. 

The  Secession  of  the  People,  and  the  fir  ft  Crea¬ 
tion  of  ‘Tribunes ,  happen’d  the  2 6 if?  Year  of  the 
Foundation  of  Rome  ;  the  Year  of  the  World,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Livius^  3495  ;  the  yid  Olympiad. 

The  Magiftracy  of  the  Decemvirs  began  the 
Year  of  the  Foundation  of  Rome  303,  and  lafted 
fcarce  3  Years,  Liv.  lib.  3. 

The  fir  ft  Creation  of  Dictators  was  made  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Liv.  lib.  2.)  in  the  Year  of  the  Foundation 
of  Rome  253;  T.  Largus  having  been  the  firft  cre¬ 
ated. 

The  Military  Tribunes  began  to  exercife  a  con¬ 
fular  Authority,  in  the  Year  of  the  Foundation  of 
Rome  311. 


Note,  That  Confuls  were  the  Head  of  the  Senate. 
They  commanded  the  Armies  of  the  Republick, 
and  were  fupreme  Judges  of  the  Differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Citizens.  In  regard,  however,  they 
had  made  fome  Abufeof  their  Power,  it  was  al¬ 
low’d,  by  the  Valerian  Law,  for  the  Party  ag¬ 
griev’d  to  appeal  from  their  Tribunal  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  efpecially  in  Cafes  where  the  Life  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  Citizen  was  concern’d.  In  Procefs  of  Time, 
the  Confuls  being  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
grand  Affairs  of  State,  or  at  the  Head  of  Ar¬ 
mies,  there  were  other  Magiftrates  created  for 
the  Diftribution  of  Juftice  to  the  People,  in  lieu 
of  Confuls.  After  the  Romans  had  expell’d  their 
Kings,  they  were  govern’d  by  two  Confuls ,  ha¬ 
ving  their  Name  d  Confulendo,  eledted  by  an  Af- 
fembly  of  the  People.  Their  Office  was  to  hold 
a  Year;  and  if  either  of  them  dy’d  in  the 
Courfe  of  the  Year  of  their  Confulate ,  a  new  one 
was  eledled.  To  be  elected  Conful ,  it  was  regu¬ 
larly  requir’d  that  the  Candidate  fhould  be  at 
leaft  43  Years  old  ;  tho’  we  meet  with  fome  Ex¬ 
ceptions  10  this  Rule.  The  Election  was  held  in 
the  Month  of  January ,  in  the  Campus  Martins , 
afterwards  in  the  Capitol . 

Tribune  of  the  People ,  Tribunus  Populi ,  was 
a  Magiftrate  chofen  out  of  the  Commons  to  pro- 
tefl  them  againft  the  Oppreflion  of  the  Great, 
and  to  defend  the  Liberties  of  the  People  againft 
the  Attempts  of  the  Senate  and  Confuls.  Their 
Number,  at  firft,  was  but  two ;  but  the  next 
Year,  under  the  Confulate  of  A .  Pqjlhumus  Arun- 
cius ,  and  Caff  ms  Vifcellinns,  there  were  three 
more  added  5  and  this  Number  of  five  was  after¬ 
wards  increas’d,  by  L.  Trebonius ,  to  ten.  The 
Appellation  Tribune  was  given  them  by  rcafon 

they  were  at  firft  chofen  out  of  the  Tribunes  of 

^  * 
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the  People  when  they  pleas’d,  and  In  -u  r 
femblies  frequently  annull’d  the  Deere  Al* 
Senate.  Nothing  could  be  concluded  w°L‘he 

bing  the  Letter  Tat  the  Bot^m  of  £ 
they  had  in  their  Power  to  prevent  th.  uCrte‘ 
tion  of  any  Decree,  without  giving  »  cu’ 
for  it,  and  merely  by  fubferibine  Veto  r  t  ,.0t 
They  even,  fometimes  call’d  the  Confuls  !nHn'd' 
taior  to  Account  for  their  Conduft  au,c‘ 
People.  Wore  ‘lit 

Military  Tribune,  Trilunus  Miliiun 
an  Officer  who  commanded  in  chief  over '-V''15 
of  Forces  •,  particularly  the  Divifion  of  a  L  0<ly 
much  the  fame  with  our  Colonel  or  rh  r®10"’ 
Maftre  de  Camp.  There  was  fome  DiftinA™'rff 
the  Tribunes  into  Laticlavii  and  An rtt/lJ™' ° 
thofe  born  of  a  noble  Family,  were  allow’d 
ter  they  were  made  T ribunes  of  a  Legion  “  ' 
take  the  Latufclavus ;  the  reft  were  only  t0  «  '° 
the  Angujiufclavus.  Whence  Suetonius  takes 
to  inform  us,  that  his  Father  was  Tribum  /  ,• 
clavitts  of  the  13th  Legion.  Over  thef»  q 
bunes  of  Legions  and  Cohorts  there  were  o7 
Tribunes ,  who  commanded  in  the  Abfence  of 
the  Confuls,  and  were  invefted  with  a  conf.ilJ 
Authority.  Budaus  will  have  thefe  to  be  mU(-h 
the  fame  as  the  Marflials  of  France ,  or,  at  leaft 
Lieutenant-Generals.  Romulus,  Jikewife  efta’ 
blifh’d  a  Tribune  of  the  Cavalry,  Tribunal  Eni 
turn,  who  was  the  fame  with  the  Mag\hr  £ui 
turn  under  the  Diftators,  the  firft  Officer  afa 
the  Kings.  Varro  will  have  it,  they  were  call'd 
Tribunes ,  becaufe,  at  firft,  they  were  only  three  in 
each  Legion,  when  the  Legion  con  lifted  of  3000 
Men,  taken  out  of  the  three  Tribes  then  on  Foot. 
Ip  Proportion  as  the  Legion  was  increas’d,  the 
Number  of  Tribunes was  like  wife  increas’d  to  fix. 
At  firft  the  Nomination  lay  in  the  General  of  the 
Army;  but  in  the  Year  of  Rome  311,  it  was  ap- 
pointed,  that  the  People  fhould  nominate  one 
Part,  and  the  General  another.  The  latter  were 
call  d  Ruftili ,  from  Rutilius  Rufus ,  who  pafs’d 
the  Law.  Thofe  chofe  by  the  People  in  the  Cc- 
mitia9  were  call’d  Comitiati ;  they  were  indiffe¬ 
rently  either  Patricians  or  Plebeians,  and  had  the 
fame  Marks  of  Honour  as  the  Confuls  them* 
felves.  The  Tribune  of  the  Praetorian  Cohort^ 
was  the  Captain  of  the  Guards. 

Decemviri,  was  an  Order  of  Magiftrates 
created  with  a  fovereign  Power,  to  draw  up,  and 
make  Laws  for  the  People  ;  thus  call’d,  by  rea- 
fon  their  Number  was  ten.  To  the  Decemviri 
was^  given  all  the  legiflative  Authority  ever  en- 
joy  d  by  the  Kings,  and  after  them  by  the  Con- 
ails.  One  among  them  had  all  the  Enfigns and 
Honours  of  the  Function,  and  the  reft  had  the 
like  in  their  Turn,  during  the  Year  of  their  Dt- 
cemvirate .  It  was  the  Decemviri  drew  up  the 
Laws  of  the  twelve  Tables,  calTd  thence  Lqti 
Decemvir  ales ,  which  for  a  confiderable  Tunc 
were  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Law.  In  the  Ycai 
303,  the  Confuls  Appitis  Claudius  Croffmius,  ant 
T.  Gcnucius  Augur  inusy  being  oblig’d  to  abdi 
catc  ;  the  firft  Decemviri  were  created,  as  we  hav 
obferv’d  ;  the  Ytar  following  ten  newoneswer 
appointed  to  fucceed  them  ;  and  in  the  Yea 
305  another  Set  were  to  have  been  chofen,  hi 
that  the  People  rofe,  made  them  lay  down,  an 
icfum  d  the  Con f u Is.  The  excc/fivo Debauch er 
of  Appitts  Claudius  Craffmiusy  one  of  the  Cot 
fuls,  who  was  fijfl  oblig’d  to  abdicate,  and  wl 
had  been  chofen  firft  Decemvir  three  Times  w 
the  principal  Caufe.  There  were  alio  iniliw 
Decern vi ri ,  and  0 n  d  i  v e rs  Em erge n c  i es  De.  cmv- 
were  created  to  manage  and  regulate  certain^ 
fairs,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  Boards  of  Coi 

mifijoners  are  appointed  among  us.  Tuns  ' 
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r  a  Tifcemviri  for  conducing  Colonics  j  Decern- 
*  •  CO  prepare  and  prefide  at  Feafts  in  Honour 
^the  Gods  ;  Decemviri  to  take  Care  of  the  Sa- 
ifices  ;  and  Decemviri  to  keep  the  Sybils  Books. 
Cf  Dicta  tor  was  a  Magiftrate  created  by  the 
Senate,  or  People,  on  fome  extraordinary  and 
eminent  Occafion,  to  command  with  fovereign 
Authority  for  a  certain  Time,  ordinarily  limited 
to  fix  Months,  tho’  the  Office  was  fometimes 
continu’d  to  twelve  Months.  Recourfe  was  ne¬ 
ver  had  to  fuch  an  Officer,  but  in  dangerous  and 
difficult  Times,  as  in  fudden  Wars,  popular 
Fattens,  &c.  He  had  abfolute  and  monarchic 
Power  while  his  Dittature  lafted ;  and  fome  will 
even  have  it,  his  Power  went  beyond  that  of 
the  Kings.  He  was  Arbiter  of  Peace  and  War, 
and  had  Command  of  Life  and  Death,  without 
any  Appeals  lying  to  the  People.  Twenty-four 
Axes  were  bore  before  him,  whereas  only  twelve 
were  bore  before  the  Conful.  The  fir  ft  Diftator 
chofe  from  among  the  People  was  T.  Largus , 
created,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d,  in  the  Year 
of  Rome  253.  Dionyfius  Halicarnajfeus  derives 
the  Word  ab  Edicendo,  becaufe  they  ordain’d 
and  appointed  what  they  pleas’d.  But  Varro  will 
have  the  Word  taken  hence,  that  the  Conful  na¬ 
med  him,  which  the  Latins  call’d  Dicere.  Lib.  4. 
foe  Lingua  Latina.  Dictator,  quod  a  Confule  di - 
cebatur ,  curfus  Ditto,  audientes  omnes  ejfent. 

Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls ,  (according  to  Dio- 
mfiusot  Halicarn .  1.  1.  Liv.  1.  5.)  in  the  Year  of  its 
Foundation  365. 

The  Roman  War  with  King  Pyrrhus ,  happen’d 
in  the  Year  of  Rome  473.  Liv.  lib.  13. 

The  Romans  appear’d  firft  upon  the  Sea,  and  be¬ 
gan  the  firft  Punick  War,  in  the  Year  of  Rome  489  ; 
the  12 9/6  Olympiad*,  of  the  World  3723,  Poly h.  I, 

3,  and  lafted  22  Years,  Eutrop.  /.  3. 

The  zd  Punick.  War  began  in  the  140/6  Olym¬ 
piad;  the  Year  of  Rome  537  ;  of  the  World  3771 ; 
Polyb.  1.  3.  and  lafted  17  Years,  l.  30. 

The  Roman  War  with  Philip ,  King  of  Macedon , 
began  in  the  Year  of  Rome  554  ;  of  the  World  3788 ; 
and  ended  the  Year  of  the  World  3821 ;  the  King  of 
Pcrfta  being  then  taken  by  /Emilius  Pa  ulus,  Liv.  1. 
44,  and  45. 

The  Asiatick  War  was  happily  ended  by  L. 
Scipio ,  Brother  of  Scipio  the  African,  againft  Antio- 
cbus  the  Great ,  King  of  Syria ,  in  the  Year  of  Rome 
564;  of  the  World  3298  ;  Liv.  1.  37. 

The  third  Punick  War  began  in  the  Year  of 
Rome  602  ;  of  the  World  3836 ;  and  was  ended  in  5 
Years  by  Scipio  the  African ,  call'd  the  Lefier.  Flor. 
1, 49,  5 1 .  Eutrop.  1.  4. 

The  Numantian,  or  Numantine  War, 
began  in  the  Year  of  Rome  620. 

The  Jugurthine  War  began  in  the  Year  of 
Rowe  643 ;  of  the  World  3877.  Salluft. 

The  War  of  the  Cymbrians  began  before  the  Ju- 
pir thine  War,  but  was  ended  after  it,  by  C .  Marius. 
From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Roman 
Emperors. 

Chronology  of  the  Roman  Emperors . 

The  Roman  Republick  had  rifen  to  fo  great  a  Pitch 
of  Glory,  Power,  and  Grandeur,  that  it  being  nlmoft 
impofilble  fhe  could  rife  higher;  it  was  necefiiiry,  in 
fome  Meafure,  fhe  fhould  come  down.  She  had  no 
foreigh  Enemies  who  could  make  her  fall,  having  van- 
quifliM  all  thofe  who  had  fome  Strength,  and  poficf- 
fcd  herfelf  of  their  Dominions,  either  by  Alliances, 
or  Conqnefts.  Therefore  the  Divine  Providence  chofe 
tar  veiy  Citizens  to  chaftife  her  for  her  Crimes. 

Pompey  and  Julius  Cafar  were  the  firft  in  Reputa¬ 
tion,  Authority,  and  incapacity,  either  for  Peace,  or 
War.  Each  of  them  had  an  Ambition  out  of  Men- 
kre,  and  could  no  longer  be  kept  within  the  narrow 
limits  gf  fim pie  Citizens.  After  fcveral  Artilkcs  to 
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deftroy  one  another,  their  Differences  broke  out,  at 
laft,  into  a  Civil  War.  Pompey  efpous’d  chebeft,  and 
moft  honeft  Party,  which  was  that  of  defending  the 
Publick  Liberty.  Ccefar  having  crofs'd  the  Rubicon * 
found  himfelf  foon  in  a  Condition  of  having  not 
committed  a  great  Crime  in  vain.  After  the  Battle 
of  P barfalia0  where  Pompey  was  vanquifti’d,  and  for¬ 
ced  .to  fly  into  Egypt ,  where  he  was  kill’d  by  the  Party 
of  Ptolemy,  King  of  that  Country.  Some  Time  after 
he  vanquifh'd  alfo  Scipio  and  Juba,  in  Africa ;  and  in 
Spain  the  Son  of  Pompey.  Having  put  an  End  to  the 
Civil  Wars,  he  triumph'd  five  Times,  viz.  4  Times 
in  the  fame  Month  after  the  Death  of  Scipio ,  and  the 
fifth  after  the  Defeat  of  the  Sons  of  Pompey.  After 
he  had  treated  the  Romans  with  all  Sorts  of  Diver- 
fions,  he  apply’d  himfelf  to  regulate  the  Affairs  of 
the  Republick.  He  corre&ed  the  Feaft9,  by  adding 
two  Months  to  the  Year,  which  he  order’d  fhould 
henceforward  begin  at  the  Month  of  January.  He 
ele<ft:ed  Patricians,  increas’d  the  Number  of  Senators, 
Ediles,  Queftors,  and  other  inferior  Magiftrates  j  he 
expell'd  from  the  Order  of  the  Senators  thofe  who  had 
been  convicfted  of  Concuffion.  He  impos’d  a  Cuftom 
on  foreign  Merchandife,  and  abolifh’d  the  Ufe  of  Se¬ 
dans,  Robes  of  Purple,  Pearls,  &c.  and  prohibited 
a  too  great  Sumptuofity  in  private  Tables.  Pie  made 
Citizens  of  Rome,  all  Dodlors  in  Phyfick,  and  allPro- 
feffors  of  the  liberal  Arts ;  that  thereby  thofe  who 
were  already  in  the  City  fhould  be  engag’d  to  ftay  in 
it,  and  others  invited  to  it.  He  abolifli’d  all  the  Col¬ 
leges,  except  thofe  eftablilh'd  Time  out  of  Mind  ; 
he  order'd  that  all  Debtors  fhould  pay  their  Creditors, 
and  that,  to  that  Effect,  all  PofTeffions  fhould  be  va¬ 
lu’d  at  the  fame  Price  they  were  rated  at  before  the 
War,  abating  of  the  Debt  what  had  been  paid  for 
the  Intereft,  what  was  written  in  the  Obligation,  and 
what  had  been  deliver’d  fince  ;  fo  that  by  this  Ordi¬ 
nance  the  Creditor  loft  a  4 tb  Part  of  what  he  had 
lent.  But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  wholfome  Laws, 
and  all  he  did  befides  for  the  Good  of  the  Roman 
Republick  ;  being  confider’d  by  fome  of  the  moft 
conftderable  among  the  Romans  as  an  OpprefTor  of 
the  publick  Liberty,  and  an  Ufurper,  a  Confpiracy 
was  form’d  againft  him,  conduced  by  Coffins  and 
Brutus ;  the  Confequence  whereof  was,  his  being  af~ 
faflinated  in  the  Senate  by  the  Confpirators,  where  he 
receiv’d  23  Wounds,  of  which  there  was  but  one 
mortal,  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Phyfician  Antiftius , 
and  which  was  the  2 d  which  he  receiv'd  in  theBreaft, 
This  Accident  happen’d  in  the  Ides  of  March,  againft 
which  Sptirina  had  forewarn’d  him.  He  had  had  fe- 
veral  Prefages  of  his  unhappy  Cataftrophe,  and,  a- 
mong  others,  the  Night  which  preceded  the  Day  of 
his  Death  he  dream’d  that  fometimes  he  foar'd  above 
the  Clouds,  and  fometimes  that  Jupiter  fhook  Hands 
with  him.  Calphurnia ,  his  Wife,  dream’d  alfo,  that 
the  Roof  of  her  Houfe  was  falling  to  Ruin,  and  cliafi 
her  Hufband  was  murder’d  in  her  Arms.  He  met 
with  a  Man,  on  his  Way  to  the  Senate,  who  gave 
him  a  Memoir  which  contain’d  all  the  Particulars  of 
the  Treafon  formed  againft  him,  which  he  mixed 
with  fome  other  Papers  he  held  in  his  left  Hand,  as  if 
he  defign’d  to  have  read  it  foon. 

Julius  C^sar  was  56  Years  old  when  he  wasaf- 
fafiinated.  He  ufurp’d  the  Sovereign  Authority  in  the 
Year  of  the  World  3937,  and  poflefs’d  it  4  Years. 
He  was  tall,  well  fliap'd,  of  a  fine  Complexion,  had 
black  Eyes,  and  a  quick  Sight;  and  was  of  a  flrong 
Conftitucion,  except  in  his  latter  Years,  when  he  was 
fubjefl  to  fainting  Fits.  As  for  the  Qualities  of  hia 
Mind,  he  was  brave,  without  Rafhnefs;  liberal,  with¬ 
out  Prodigality  ;  magnificent,  without  Profufion  ;  and 
fo  eloquent,  as  to  be  admir’d,  even  by  the  famous 
Orator  Cicero,  his  Enemy;  dextrous  in  all  Sorts  of 
military  Exercifes,  and  indefatigable.  He  march'd 
oftener  at  the  Head  of  his  Armies  on  Foot,  than  on 
Horfeback;  felciom  conducing  them  thro*  dangerous 
Roads,  and  never  without  having  oblerv’d  firft  the  Si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Country,  He  was  never  cl ifconccr ted, 
nor  ever  perfuaded  to  dcfift  from  his  Entcrprizes  by 
0  R  any 
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any  Scruple  of  Religion  5  defpifing  all  Predtdlions, 
Omens,  &c.  He  us’d  to  attack  the  Enemy,  not  only 
with  a  premeditated  Defign,  but  according  as  the  Oc- 
cafion  would  allow  it.  Himfelf  alone  has  often  ral- 
ly’d  his  Army,  and  brought  them  back  to  the  Charge 
when  it  wasalmoll  entirely  routed.  He  always  fhew’d 
himfelf  fo  meek  and  tradlable  towards  his  Friends, 
that  C.  Pompeius  having  been  furpriz’d  by  a  Malady 
in  accompanying  him  thro’  a  Wood,  where  there  was 
but  a  fmall  Hut  5  C<efar  quitted  it  to  him,  and  laid 
on  the  Ground  in  the  open  Air.  He  never  conceiv’d 
fo  great  an  Enmity  or  Hatred  againft  any  Body,  bur 
that  he  could  forget  it  ;  ufmg  always  a  very  great 
Moderation  when  he  us’d  to  take  Revenge  of  the 
moft  attrocious  Injuries  he  had  receiv’J.  But,  on  the 
other  Hand,  he  is  accus’d  of  having  abus’d  his  Au¬ 
thority,  by  having  accepted  exceflive  Honours*,  fuch 
as  the  perpetual  Confulate,  the  perpetual  Didlature, 
the  Cenforiat,  and  the  Title  of  Emperor  ;  the  Sir- 
name  of  Father  of  the  Country,  a  Statue  among  the 
Kings,  and  a  high  Seat  in  the  Orcheftre  ;  but,  above 
all,  of  having  afFc&ed  the  Divinity. 

Julius  Cicfar  ufurp’d  the  Sovereign  Power,  and 
robb’d  the  Romans  of  their  Liberty,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  4005  *,  of  the  Foundation  of  Rome  705, 
or  709  ;  the  the  182^  Olympiad  *,  before  Chrft 

48  ;  and  govern’d  4  Years. 

Note,  That  after  the  Funeral  of  Julius  C<cfar,  his 
laft  Will  was  open’d,  and  read  aloud  in  the 
Houle  of  Anthony ,  at  the  Requeft  of  his  Father- 
in  law  PiJo\  by  which  he  appointed  for  his 
Heirs,  his  three  Nephews,  Children  of  his  Sif¬ 
ters  j  viz.  C.  Oolavius  for  nine  Parts  of  his  Ef- 
tate,  which  he  had  divided  into  twelve  ;  and  L. 
Pinarius ,  with  Q  Pedius ,  for  the  three  others. 
OUcivius  came  to  Rome  to  enter  into  Poffefilon 
of  tlie  Succeftion  of  his  Uncle,  againft  the  Ad¬ 
vice  of  his  Mother,  and  of  his  Father- in-Jaw 
Philip.  Having  afterwards  rais’d  Forces,  he 
govern’d  the  Republick  during  12  Years,  fays 
Suetonius  ;  firft  with  Anthony  and  M.  Lepidus , 
call’d  fince  the  Triumvirate*,  and  fome  Time 
afterwards  with  Anthony  alone.  In  that  Interval 
he  had  five  Civil  Wars,  viz.  that  of  Mutina , 
Philippi ,  Pcrufta ,  Sicily,  and  Allium.  The  firft 
and  laft  were  againft  Anthony ,  the  ftcond  againft 
Brutus  and  Cajfias,  the  third  againft  L.  Anthony , 
Brother  of  the  Triumvir,  and  the  fourth  againft 
Sex.  Pompcy,  Son  of  the  great  Pompey.  But  that 
of  Allium ,  decided  between  him  and  Anthony 
the  Quarrel  of  the  Empire  of  the  World,  and 
gave  Birth  to  the  Roman  Monarchy  foretold  by 
Daniel. 


Power  over  him  ;  rather  than  of  that  b UrW  m  .• 
Tacitus  would  have  us  fufpeft  him,  of  bavin*  rh'" 

to  have  himfelf  regretted,  and  of  rendering  1 
vernment  illuftrious,  by  the  Companion  of  h’-V 
tues  with  the  Vices  of  his  Succeflbr.  15  ir* 


Note ,  I  hat  under  Augujtus ,  the  King  of  Kin^  - 
true,  legitimate,  and  eternal  Emperor  of  H 
ven  and  Earth,  the  fecond  Perfon  of  t  1 
Trinity,  the  Son  of  God,  Jefus  Chrift  . 
born,  not  to  ravifh  from,  but  reftore  to  Man!-;? 
their  antient  Liberty,  they  had  been  robb’l  r 
by  Adam’s  Prevarication.  All  the  Authors  w\ 
treat  of  this  miraculous  Birth,  make  fo  ni 
different  Opinions,  as  to  the  Year  of  AimtLn^- 
the  World,  of  the  Olympiad,  of  the  Found01 

tion.  of  Rome ,  of  the  Confulate  under  which 

happen’d  and  every  one  of  them  believes? 
prove  his  Sentiment  by  indubitable  Demon!!? 
tions.  Torniel  places  it  in  the  Year  of  die  Wo? 
4089;  Saltan  4052;  Gordon  4001 ;  Cormlm 
a  Lapide  3951  ;  Six  tits  of  Sienna  3962 [  h  e 
Petau  5983.  Among  Protejlant  CbmoloJ 
Capel  reckons  the  Year  of  the  World  3909  0[ 
4000,  and  fome  few  Years  more ;  SeihmCa' 
vifius  3947  5  and  Simpfon  4003.  As  for  the 
Greeks ,  they  differ  from  the  Latins  by  i«00 
Years  ;  fo  that  it  is  a  Labyrinth,  out  of  which 
it  is  impofilble  to  extricate  one’s  felfi  As  An- 
thors  have  reckon’d  differently  the  Years  of  An. 
guftus,  fome  taking  them  from  the  Death  of  J//. 
litis  Cecfar,  others  from  his  firft  Confulate,  or  the 
Battle  of  Aclium  \  hence  follows  a  different  Sup- 
putation  for  that  of  the  Birth  we  fpeakof.  For 
the  Confulate,  St.  Epiphanitts  places  it  under  the 
1 3  th  Ye  a  r  o  f  Augtift  us,  with  Silva  nils-,  Ctft  xhrm 
•under  that  of  Cornelias  Lentulus,  and  hiltrm 
MeJJala ,  or  MeJJalius ;  Sever  us  Sulpicm  under 
that  of  Sabin  us  and  Rujinus.  As  fur  the  Olym¬ 
piad,  this  fays  that  it  was  the  3d  Year  of  the 
194/6*  that  the  id,  others  the  3d,  (Ac.  I  have 
follow’d,  in  this  Diverfity  of  Opinions,  that  of 
Cardinal  Baronins ;  ’tis  true,  that  he  has  notd:f- 
tinguifh’d  the  AEra,  or  Chriftian  Epoch ,  in¬ 
vented  by  DionyJtus  Exiguus ,  who  liv’d  under  the 
Emperor  JuJlinian,  of  the  true  Year  when 
Chrift  came  into  the  .World,  which  the  Learned 
Cbronologers  place  a  Year  or  two  before.  Dixie- 
ritts  anticipates  it  of  4  Years;  Kpleroly,  An¬ 
thony  Capel  of  6.  But  we  mu  ft  fix  on  two-,  lo 
that,  agreeable  to  this  Calculation,  the  prefent 
Year  we  reckon  1742,  fhould  be  1 744,  fince  the 
true  Year  of  Chrift. 


Augustus  began  to  govern  alone,  in  the  Year  of 
the  World  4017  ;  according  to  Father  Petau ,  3947  ; 
according  to  Clavifuts,  3913  ;  the  4/6  of  the  lHnth 
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pi  re,  fucceeded  him  the  19/6  of  Augufl,  of  Chriii  p 
Tiberius  knew  perfedlly  well  how  to  treat  th zRotm. 
-  ~  „  who  had  not  then  Courage  enough  to  lhake  oft  th 

Olympiul;  according  to  others,  the4/£  of  the  182^;  too  heavy  Yoke  impofed  upon  them,  nor  Wildor 

ot  the  Foundation  of  Rome ,  7  1U1CJ  reign’d  44  enough  to  ufe  them  (elves  to  it,  and  endeavour  to  rcr 

YYars:  During  which  Time,  he  engag’d  the  molt  der  it  fupportable.  Never  Prince  was  more  pr 

ftrcnuuus  Afterters  ol  the  antient  Liberty  to  admire 
his  Domination  by  his  wile  Conduct,  and  the  general 
Tranquility  he  procur’d  to  the  whole  Earth.  He 
ended,  at  No/e,  a  Life  which  his  good  Conllitution 
had  carry’d  to  the  Age  of  75  Years,  10  Months,  and 
fome  Days;  the  Year  of  Chrift  (by  which  wc  defign 
10  reckon  henceforward)  14.  His  Qualities,  join’d  to 
his  good  Foitune,  had  rais’d  him  to  the  higheft  De¬ 
gree  of  Grandeur.  He  had  robbM  his  Fellow  Citi¬ 
zens  of  their  Libel ty,  but  he  had  took  from  them 
Privileges  which  they  were  not  capable  to  keep  any 
longer  his  Beginning  was  that  ol  an  Uliirper,  but 
he  ended  as  a  Father  *,  and  had  laid  of  him,  that 
he  /hoti Li  iici’tr  have  been  born  if  be  was  to  die.  The 
great  ell  Wrong  he  did  to  the  Rowans ,  was,  to  leave 
I  he  Ltn  pii  e  10  Ti  be  nils,  whole  bad  Qualities  he  was 
not  unacquainted  with;  and  m  that  1  clml'e  to  acaile 
bun  ol  Weak  riels,  and  ol  too  great  a  Complailance 
fur  Lavia  his  Wife,  who  had  gain’d  an  ablulutc 


der  it  fupportable  _  _ 

found ly  deceitful,  nor  left  lefs  Room  to  penetrate! 
Defigns.  He  was  perfidious  even  often  againil  1 
own  Intention,  fo  much  he  had  uled  himfelf  to  D 
ceit  and  low  Cunning.  The  Jealoufy  of  the  Cor 
mand  was  always  more  powerful  over  him,  than  1 
Love  of  his  near  ell  Kindred,  and  neareft  Fricnt 
The  Death  of  German  inis,  who  was  the  grant'll  0 
jedt  of  his  Jealoufy,  and  that  of  his  Wile  A^rippd 
was  a  Proof  of  ir,  equally  fatal  and  bold.  Li 
Sons  Drufus  and  Nero,  were  treated  with  the  lat 
Rigour.  His  be  ft  Friends  could  not  efcape  his  H.uv 
After  he  had  railed  Scjanus  to  the  higheft  Degree 
Elevation  and  Grandeur,  a  Subject  can  afpire  to, 
made  him  pcrifii  miferably  ;  and  involved  in 
Ruin  all  thole  who  Were  fufpedled  by  him,  and 
whom  he  wanted  to  be  revenged.  The  Senate  \ 
deprived  of  the  molt  noble  and  inoft  virtuous  Me 
be  is  it  was  com  poled  of,  by  the  Malice  and  Im| 
tie  nee  of  Delators,  who  were  the  faithful  Inftrume 
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r  »  e  Cruelties,  and  Jealoufy  of  him  who  ufed  to 
?  1  that  he  held  the  Empire  as  a  Wolf  by  the  Ears. 

Therm  waS  n0  le^s  monttrous  ln  bis  Voluptuoufnefs; 
rtd  the  Solitude  of  the  Ifland  of  Caprea ,  where  he 
fved  a  long  while  fhut  up,  could  not  hide  them  fo 
well  but  Suetonius  has  known  them  5  cho’  they  fiiould 
have  been  buried  in  Oblivion.  Life  became  tedious 
to  him,  and  he  had  within  himfelf  a  Judge,  who  left 
none  of  his  Crimes  unpuniflied  ;  but  as  if  he  wanted 
to  have  them  forgotten,  he  chofe  for  his  Succeffor  a 
Man  worfe  than  he  was  himlelf  ;  and  that  Man  was 
Caligula,  Son  of  Germanic  us.  And  in  Gratitude, 

Tiberius  being  very  near  Death,  this  new  Prince  im¬ 
patient  to  fee  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  World,  ftran- 
aled  him,  ’tjs  faid,  with  his  own  Hands.  Some 
Tay,  that  he  was  poifon’d  by  Cains.  Others,  that 
the  Paroxilms  of  his  Fever,  having  given  him  fome 
Kefpite,  they  refufed  him  Victuals.  And  others,  that 
a  Pillow  was  thrown  on  his  Face  whilft  he  was  in  a 
fainting  Fit.  But  Seneca  writes,  that  Tiberius  finding 
himfelf  near  Death,  _  drew,  his  Ring  from  off  his 
Finger,  and  held  it  lometimes  as  if  wanting  to  give 
it  to  fomebody;  and  afterwards  did  put  it  again  on 
his  Finger,  and  keeping  his  Left-Hand  clinch’d,  was 
a  long  while  without  moving ;  but  that  having  af¬ 
terwards  called  his  Servants,  and  finding  that  no  bo¬ 
dy  anfiver’d  him,  he  got  out  of  Bed,  near  which 
fainting  away  he  died,  the  \6th  of  March ,  of  the 
Year  of  Cbrifl  37  *  after  he  had  lived  72  Years,  and 
reign’d  22  Years,  fix  Months,  and  18  Days.  Tibe¬ 
rius  was  very  learn’d,  and  fpoke  very  well  the  Greek 
Tongue.  For  hisPerfon  he  was  very  corpulent,  and 
ftrong  of  Body,  very  tall,  broad  Shoulders,  broad 
Stomach,  and  otherwife  well  limb’d.  He  had  a 
very  fine  Complexion,  long  Hairs,  and  very  good 
Features. 


Note,  That  under  Tiberius ,  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Fidencsbuned  50000  Men  under  its  Ruins ,  and 
that  German  1  cus,  Tiberius's  Nephew,  defeated 

Annin i/Jjed,  and  pu fil’d  his  Conquefts  as  far  as 
the  Elbe. 


Cal  1  g  u  l  a  fucceeded  Tiberius  the  1 6th  of  March , 
of  the  Year  of  Chrijl  37.  Caligula  rival’d,  or  ra¬ 
ther  fur  pa  ffed  his  Prcdeceffor  in  Malice,  Violence, 
Impurities,  and  all  other  Crimes  the  Soul  of  a  Ty¬ 
rant  is  capable  of.  There  was  never  a  Man  more  fu¬ 
rious,  nor  more  extravagant.  He  difiipated  in  few 
Months,  the  immenle  Treafure  Tiberius  had  heap’d 
up  in  feveral  Years;  and  which  amounted  to  fixty 
Millions,  fix  Hundred  and  feventy*fivc  Thoufand 
golden  Crowns ;  the  poorer  he  was,  the  more  pro- 
He  made  no  Scruple  of  the  moll;  horrible  In- 
icu,  nor  of  debafing  himfelf  far  beneath  his  Rank 
i  Quality,  to  find  Money  to  defray  his  Expences, 
which  were  incredible.  ’ Tis  almolt  impoffible  to  con- 
«ive  the  Brutality  of  his  Mind,  and  to  judge  of  his 
l-uimour  it  fufiiccth  to  repeat  thefc  Words  of  his, 

!ylldt0  Go(l  {fje  Roman  People  had  but  one  Head. 
tsgiearcfl  Folly  was  that  of  being  confider’d  as  a 

ion.  1L  jlacj  the  Heads  of  the  Images  of  the  an- 
!?'  taken  off,  and  his  put  in  the  Place, 

n yu’(  t|)  ^ftnd  between  the  Statues  of  Cajlor  and 
t\!  rut t0  be.:ldor’d’  and  he  boafted  of  lying  with 
wh.  T1  u!  ?  Word,  there  was  no  Extravagancy 
.  Jrelt.\at  ridiculous  Defire  of  Deification  had  not 

viJ  re  t0*  ^uc  tBe  niofl  violent  was  that  of  ha- 

[iUU"  fblccd  m  the  Temple  of  Jerufalcm  ; 
frnm  h  ,  Ulcw.tbc  Oppofition  he  fiiould  meet  with 
Worn  •  .  .J\  ‘n  endc‘avouring  to  oblige  them  to  a 

l-W^V^1!^  rijeir  Law  condemn’d  as  a  Sacrilege, 
htv.  c  ^rt  ers  ro  troni us  Governor  of  Syria,  ro 
(t’Af  C}!U(!  m;ld«  which  fiiould  reprefent  him  tin* 

the  8  1  h'o  "°rm  °}  and  to  have  it  placed  in 

temi  ‘  ,u  unrV  |  but  Ite  was  difiliaded  from  that  At- 
Herod \J  \  vtPPa'  ^on  0,‘  Ariftobulus ,  whom  the  old 
one  nf  i!i  pUI*ed  .t0  be  put  to  Death,  and  who  was 
Coinnliir8  ,,u’uur'tes.  But  he  repented  loon  of  Ids 
ance,  and  commanded  that  a  gilded  Co* 


lojfus  ih'ould  be  made  at  Rome,  and  his  Refolution 

was  to  have  it  placed  in  the  Temple  of  J crufalcm , 

before  the  Jews  could  know  any  thing  of  it.  His 

intended  Journey  into  Egypt  was,  by  his  Prefence, 

to  lupport  that  Confecration,  after  which  he  made 

do  doubt,  but  the  whole  Earth  would  adore  him  j 

but  God  Hope  his  facrilegious  Defigns  by  the  Hands 

of  Chtreas ,  who  kill’d  him  the  24 th  of  January ,  of 

the  Year  41,  after  he  had  lived  29  Years,  reign’d  3, 

10  Months,  and  8  Days.  Caligula  is  accufed,  be- 

fides  all  his  other  Vices,  of  having  debauch’d  his 

own  Sifters.  He  was  tall,  corpulent,  pale,  the  Neck 

and  Legs  very  fmall,  the  Temples  and  Eyes  (hallow, 

the  Forehead  large  and  frightful,  thin  Hairs,  the 

Top  of  the  Head  bald,  and  his  whole  Body  cover’d 
with  rough  Hairs. 

Claudius  his  Uncle  fucceeded  him,  the  24^ 
of  January ,  of  the  Year  41.  Never  was  a  Man  fo 
ftupid.  His  own  IVlother  wanting  to  exaggerate  the 
Stupidity  of  fome  body,  ufed  to  fay  freely^  that  he 
was  as  great  a  Fool,  as  her  Son  ;  he  was  governed  by 
his  Freed-men.  His  Wife  Me{/alina,  whofe  Debauche¬ 
ries  has  render’d  her  Name  famous,  was  fo  impudent, 
and  altogether  fo  confcious  of  his  Stupidity,  that  fiie 
married  another  Man  while  he  was  yet  living.  At 
laft  he  took  the  Refolution  to  have  her  put  to  Death, 
and  fome  Days  afterwards  afk’d  for  her,  as  if  fhe 
had  been  yet  living.  The  young  Agrippinah is  Niece, 
whom  he  had  married,  fent  him  foon  out  of  the 
World,  by  the  Poifon  fhe  .gave  him,  with  Mufh- 
rooms,  which  was  call’d  fince  the  God's' Meat.  Se¬ 
veral  fay,  that  fo  foon  as  he  had  fwalJow’d  down 
the  Poifon  he  loft  his  Speech,  and  that  having  been 
tormented  with  violent  Pains,  during  the  whole  Night, 
he  expired  at  break  of  Day.  His  Death  was  kept 
fecret  till  every  thing  could  be  regulated  with  regard 
to  his  Succeffor.  Pie  died  the  1  %th  of  October,  of 
the  Year  54,  Afinius  Marcellus  and  Ac i lifts  Aviola , 
being  then  Confuls  ;  in  the  64//^  of  his  Age,  and  the 
13th  of  his  Empire. 

Note,  That  in  the  2 d  Year  of  the  Empire  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  happen’d  that  great  Famine  foretold  by 
Agabus ,  and  at  the  very  Time  he  had  mark’d. 
Claudius  {hew* d  on  thatOccafion,  a  truly  paternal 
Care  for  the  Support  of  the  People  of  Rome.  Jofe - 
phus  relates, that  a  Queen  of  the  Adiabenians  had 
a  vaft  Quantity  of  Corn  bought  at  Alexandria, 
and  dried  Raifins  in  the  Ifland  of  Cyprus ,  which 
ihe  fent  to  Jerufalem  for  the  Subfiftence  of 
the  poor  Inhabitants;  the  Chriflians  of  Antioch 
fent  alfo  great  Alms  to  the  Chriftians  of  Jcrtr 
falem,  by  Paul  and  Barnabas.  ’ 

Nero,  the  Son  of  Agrippina,  by  Domitius  Ano~ 
barbus,  her  firft  Plufband  but  whom  Claudius  had 
adopted  in  his  Family  ;  fucceeded  him  the  13th  of 
OSlober  of  the  Year  54  ;  he  did  nothing  unworthy  of 
a  great  Prince  during  the  firft  five  Years  of  his  Em¬ 
pire;  on  the  contrary,  he  begun  by  giving  all  the 
Marks  of  a  virtuous  Inclination,  protefting  publickly, 
that  he  was  determined  to  govern  the  Empire  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Command  of  Augujltis,  giving  on  all  Oc- 
cafions  feveral  Proofs  of  Liberality,  Compuflion,  and 
Civility:  He  abolifiied  lome  Impofitions,  and  dimi¬ 
ni  filed  others.  But  he  abandoned  himfelf  afterwards 
to  all  Sorts  of  monftrous  Voluptuoufnefs ;  his  Cruelty 
equalled  his  Infamies,  having  caufed  his  own  Mother 
to  be  put  to  Death  ;  and  Rome  let  on  Fire  lor  his 
Divcrfion  ;  he  was  abominated  by  the  Senators,  as  the 
cruel  Executioner  of  the  molt  honourable  of  their 
Order  :  The  Citizens  abhorred  him  us  a  M011  (ter, 
born  in  all  Appearance  (or  the  entire  Ruin  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  the  human  Race.  There  was  no 
ChalUty  which  could  with  (land  him  j  and  he  infa- 
moufiy  hoafted  of  having  preferved  it  in  no  Part  of  his 
Body.  He  had  attempted  to  change  a  Boy  into  a 
Woman,  and  married  another,  with  nil  the  mijui.il 
Ceremonies,  At  laft,  God  having  made  ufe  of  him 
as  a  Scourge  to  Mankind,  pun i (lied  him  in  his  Turn. 

ln 
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In  Gaul,  the  Roman  Army  quitted  his  Service;  and 
in  Spain,  Galba  revolted  againft  him.  This  lalt 
News  being  brought  to  him  while  he  was  at  Table, 
furprized  him  fo  much,  that  he  tore  the  Letters, 
threw  down  the  Table,  and  broke  two  rich  Veffels 
which  he  valued  much.  He  afked  for  feme  Poifon  of 
the  famous  Locufia,  which  he  put  into  a  Gold  Box. 
He  entered  the  Gardens  of  Servilius ,  from  whence  he 
fent  his  Confidents  to  prepare  a  Fleet  at  Hoftie,  de¬ 
fining  to  fly  5  on  which  he  founded  the  Tribunes  or 

tht  Pretorian  Guard,  to  know  if  they  would  accom¬ 
pany  him  •,  but  fome  excufed  themfelves  on  various 

Pretences,  and  others  refufed  it  openly.  In  that  Di¬ 
lemma,  he  found  (as  he  confeffed  himfelf)  neither  • 
Friends  or  Foes  ;  and  no  body  would  promife  to  kill 
him,  if  he  was  once  reduced  to  that  Extremity.  The 
Soldiers  of  his  Guard  abandoned  him,  fo  that  he  was 
forced  to  change  his  Cloaths  to  dilguife  himfeif,  and 
to  feek  his  Security  in  the  Flight,  wherein  he  was 
accompanied  but  with  four  Men.  He  was  purfued 
from  all  Sides,  to  be  facrifked  to  the  publtck  Ven¬ 
geances  and  when  he  faw  himfelf  on  the  lomt  ot 
being  taken,  for  fear  of  the  Supplice  mfliftcd  on 
thofe  the  Senate  had  declared  Enemies  of  the  Repub- 
lick,  he  was  forced  to.  kill  himfelf.  He  was  not  wor¬ 
thy  to  die  by  a  more  honeft  Hand  ;  and  he  could  not 
have  had  a  more  infamous  Executioner  than  himfelf. 
The  Empire  had  fuffer’d  him  13  Years,  8  Months, 
and  fome  Days.  He  died  the  39th  Year  of  his  Age, 
the  10th  of  June  of  the  Year  68. 

Note ,  That  under  Nero  began  the  firft  Perfecution 
againft:  the  Chriftians,  during  which  Sc.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  fuffered  Martyrdom,  the  one  being 
crucified  with  his  Head  downwards,  according 
to  his  Defire,  and  the  other  beheaded,  in  the 
13th  Year  of  his  Empire,  of  Chritt  6y  5  after 
the  firft:  had  govered  the  Church  of  Rome  24 
Years,  5  Months,  and  11  Days,  according  to 
Cardinal  Baronins ,  and  25  accomplilhed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eufebius . - Some  orthodox  Authors 

fay,  that  Nero  was  the  Antichrift;  becaufe  St. 
Paul  fays  of  him,  that  he  exercifed  the  Myftery 
of  Iniquity  ;  but  in  this  Place  the  Apoftle  could 
not  fpeak  of  Nero ,  who  was  not  Emperor  when 
he  wrote  the  Second  Epiftle  to  the  Thefjalonians , 
out  of  which  thofe  Words  are  extracted.  Sc. 
Auguftin  relates  two  other  Opinions  (till  more 
extravagant  :  One  maintained,  that  Nero  was  to 
rife  from  the  Dead,  to  be  the  Man  of  Sin  ;  the 
other,  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  would  appear 
at  the  End  of  the  World  to  fight  Jeftts  Cbrifl. 
Severus  Sulpicius ,  otherwife  a  very  grave  and 
judicious  Author,  has  wrote  this  Dream  in  fuch 
a  Manner,  as  if  he  really  believed  it. — Suetonius 
and  Tacitus  fpeak  of  an  Impoftor,  who  gave 
himfelf  for  Nero,  and  found  feveral  Partifans  3 
but  was  foon  difeovered,  and  punifhed  for  his 
Impoftuie,  with  the  laft  Supplice. 

Sergius  Galba  was  ele&ed  by  the  Army  he 
commanded,  to  fucceed  Nero ,  in  the  Year  68.  He 
pretended  to  be  defeended  from  Jupiter ,  and  Paji- 
phae ,  Minos's  Wife,  King  of  Crete.  The  Origin  of 
the  Name  of  Galba,  of  the  Family  of  the  Sulptcius's , 
is  varioufly  recounted  by  Suetonius .  His  Father  had 
been  Conlul,  Augufius  making  him  fit  at  his  Table, 
told  him  one  Day"  by  a  fudden  Motion,  Thou  Galba 
•iv ill  alj'o  tafte  of  the  Empire.  He  took  no  Notice  of 
thofe  prophctick  Words  \  and  made  a  Jeft  openly  of 
the  Pred.tflion  made  to  his  Grandfather,  that  the  Em¬ 
pire  would  enter  late  into  his  Family  ;  that  will  hap¬ 
pen,  laid  he,  when  a  Mule  (hall  grow  fecund.  A 
long  while  alter  this  Difcourfe,  that  Prodigy  hap¬ 
pened  ;  and  when  he  was  informed  of  it,  he  con¬ 
firmed  himfelf  in  the  Defign  he  had  conceived  to  re¬ 
volt  againft  Nero ,  and  fo  render  himfelf  Mailer  of 
the  World.  He  could  have  had  the  fame  Thought 
after  Caligula's  Death,  and  feveral  prefled  him  to  it; 
but  he  prefer'd  the  Swccmefs  of  a  private  Life,  to  the 


Pomp  of  the  fovereign  Power.  This  Moderaf 
gained  him  the  Efteem  of  Claudius ,  who  always  ro^ 
fidered  him  as  a  Man  of  an  extraordinary  Meric  \ 
faflr,  he  had  retained  the  Severity  of  the  antienr 
Manners,  either  in  War,  for  the  Difcipljnc  0f  th 
Armies;  or,  in  Peace,  for  his  Manner  of  Living 
and  the  Government  of  his  Family.  Nero  had  pjjp 
fecret  Orders,  that  he  (hould  be  put  to  Death  •  h 
was  informed  of  it,  and  the  Fear  of  Death,  joined  to 
the  Sollicitations  of  Vindex,  and  of  feveral  Perfons  of 
Virtue,  who  defired  him  earneftly  to  fuccour  his 
Country  againft:  a  Tyrant,  who  wanted  to  aeftroy  it 
made  him  refolve  to  revolt,  if  it  was  a  Revolt  co  de¬ 
prive  Nero  of  the  Empire,  who  had  robbed  it  frotn 

Britannicus .■ - Hiftorians  accufe  him  of  a  fordid 

Avarice,  and  of  having  been  entirely  governed  by 
three  Favourites,  and  who  were  making  Halle,  as 
under  an  old  Prince,  to  make  their  Fortune  and  heap 
up  Riches.  The  Soldiers  of  the  Army  0f  German 7 
having  not  received  from  him  the  Gratification  they 
expe&ed,  and  promifed  to  them  by  him,  being  of. 
fended,  befides  at  a  Word  he  had  faid,  and  which 
was  worthy  of  an  Emperor,  that  he  ufed  to  ebufe  bis 
Soldiers  not  to  buy  them  r>  wrote  to  the  Soldiers  of  the 
Pretorian  Guard,  that  they  could  by  no  Means  ap. 
prove  of  an  Emperor  made  in  Spain ,  and  therefore 
defired  them  to  chufe  another  more  agreeable  to  all 
the  Armies.  This  News  made  Galba  judge  that  he 
was  lefs  defpifed  for  his  old  Age,  than  becaufe  he 
had  no  Children  ;  which  made  him  refolve  to  adopt 
Psfon ,  a  young  Man  of  an  iiluftrious  Family,  and 
of  very  great  Hopes  :  He  brought  him  to  the  Camp, 
and  declared  his  Choice  pubiickly  to  the  Soldiers, 
but  as  he  mentioned  no  Gift,  he  left  room  for  the 
Practices  of  Otho.  Six  Days  after  this  unfortunate 
Adoption,  there  was  fo  powerful  a  Cabal  made 
among  them  againft:  Galba ,  that  they  killed  him  the 
10th  of  January ,  without  any  body  endeavouring  to 
defend  him.  He  was  in  the  63d  Year  of  his  Life, 
and  the  7th  Month  of  his  Reign. 

Otho,  his  AflTafiin,  fucceeded  him,  the  Year  of 
Chrift  69 ;  but  he  did  not  enjoy  long  the  Fruit  of  his 
Crime.  He  had  been  Nero's  Favourite,  and  the 
Companion  of  his  Debaucheries,  which  (hewed  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  his  Government.  The 
Army  of  Germany  had  chofen,  on  their  Side,  Pitch 
lius ,  who  was  dill  a  worfe  Mafter.  If  Otho  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Counfel  of  the  wifeft  of  his  Friends,  he  had 
continued  the  War  5  but  either  through  Impatience, 
or  Defpair,  he  killed  himfelf  with  a  Poniard,  the 
20th  of  April  of  the  Year  69,  after  he  had  reigned 
3  Months  and  5  Days. 

Vitellius  fucceeded  Otho,  the  20th  of  / Ipyil 
of  the  Year  69  :  He  had  infinuated  himfelf  into 
Caligula's  Favour,  by  an  infamous  Flattery,  which 
went  fo  far  as  to  adore  him  as  a  God.  The  fame 
Art  had  rendered  him  agreeable  to  Claudius :  And 
Hiftory  remarks,  that  he  ufed  to  carry  one  of  Mejja* 
lina's  Shoes  in  his  Pocket,  and  fo  kifs  it  as  fomething 
facred.  Nero  was  alfo  gained  by  the  fame  vile  Means; 
and  Vitellius  obtained  from  thofe  Princes  very  ho¬ 
nourable  Ports,  in  which  he  behaved  in  a  different 
Manner.  In  the  Proconfulate  of  Africa ,  hegovernet^ 
himfelf  with  a  great  deal  of  Juftice  and  Innocence , 

and  in  the  Port:  of  the  Publick  Works  of  c 
was  accufed  of  having  even  robbed  the  Tempcs- 
When  he  had  ufurped  the  fovereign  Power,  he  m  c 
ufe  of  it  to  gratify  hisPaflions :  He  was  fo  great  an  pi 
cure,  that  Tie  made  four  Meals  a  Day,  and  cou  n 
be  treated  but  at  a  vaft  Expence  :  According  to  t 
tonius ,  a  Repaft  wa9  very  cheap,  when  u  not 
ceeded  1200  Pounds  Sterling.  Suetonius  mention.' 
.Feaft:  made  by  that  Emperor’s  Brother,  to  treat  1  * 
wherein  were  ferved  2000  different  l'i[ hcs ; 
a  Party,  which  Vitellius ,  when  he  regaled  ms 
tlier  in  his  Turn,  had  put  on  the  Table,  an 
was  made  of  Pheafants  Tongues,  of  Brains  * 
cocks,  and  of  Livers  of  unknown  B|rtls»  ^  jjC(i 
had  brought  over,  by  Sea,  from  Spain  •  L *  '  j 

ir,  by  reafon  of  it's  JFgnefs,  Minerva  s  ILc  > 
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cofl.  2500  Pounds  Sterling.  His  Cruelty  was 

*  1  t0  his  Gluttony,  and  his  Friends  and  Ser¬ 
vants  fell  a  Viftim  to  it ;  being  even  fufpeded  ofhav- 
•  n0t  fpared  his  own  Mother.  This  unfupportable 

Condud  caufed  the  Revolt  of  the  Armies  of  Murfta , 
fannonia,  (at  prefent  Hungary )  Judea  and  Syria, 
who  chofe  for  Emperor  Vefpafian.  He  was  vanquilh- 
ed  by  Sea  and  Land  5  and  atlaft  received  the  Ignominy 
of  his  Death  by  the  Hands  of  his  Soldiers,  the  3d  of 
OBober ,  according  to  Jofephus ,  or  of  December ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tacitus,  the  juft  Punifhment  of  the  Crimes 
he  had  committed,  in  fo  great  a  Number,  that  it  is 
furprifing  there  could  have  been  fo  many  perpetrated, 
in  the  fhort  Space  of  eight  Months  Reign,  (or  of  a 
Year,  wanting  terl  Days,  according  to  others,)  not. 
very  well  eftablilhed. 

Vespasian  fucceeded  him  the  ift  of  July ,  of 
the  Year  69  :  He  was  of  the  Race  of  the  Flavians , 
who,  before  him,  had  not  made  a  very  great  Figure. 
Through  Narciffus’ s  Favour,  he  had  received  the 
Command  of  the  Armies  of  Germany,  and  of  Britain , 
where  he  had  vanquifhed  thofe  People  in  feveral  Bat- 
ties,  ‘and  brought  under  the  Roman  Yoak  two  formi¬ 
dable  Nations,  with  twenty  of  their  Cities,  or 
Towns.  He  had  governed  Africa  with  all  the  Inte¬ 
grity  imaginable  :  But  under  the  Empire  of  Nero, 
he  was  obliged  to  refign  all  his  Pofts,  and  retire  to 
an  obfcure  Place,  to  obey  that  Prince ;  who  banilhed 
him  from  his  Court,  becaufe,  while  he  was  reciting 
his  Verfes,  Vefpafian  fell  afleep.  Under  his  Reign, 
the  Empire,  which  had  been  afflidted  by  the  Civil 
Wars  under  the  three  preceding  Reigns,  enjoyed 
that  Tranquillity  fo  long  wiftied  for.  Vefpafian  was 
a  very  great  Prince,  either  in  Peace  or  War,  if  Ava¬ 
rice  had  not  tarnifh’d  the  Luftre  of  his  Virtues.  He 
died  the  24th  of  June ,  of  the  Year  79,  after  he  had 
reigned  ten  Years. 


Note,  that  under  Vefpafian' s,  Reign,  the  Jews  were 
'  punilhed  for  the  Parricide  committed  on  Jefus 
Chritt.  Titus ,  his  Son,  having  by  his  Orders, 
afiembled  his  Forces  in  Cefarea,  came  to  befiege 
Jerufalem,  at  the  Time  of  the  Solemnity  of  the 
Pafiover ;  which  had  brought  to  that  City  an 
infinite  Number  of  People  from  all  Parts  of 
Jtidea ,  in  the  Confidence  that  there  was  nothing 
to  fear.  Titus  featcd  his  Camp  towards  the 
Mount  of  Olives  5  where  the  Son  of  God,  look¬ 
ing  over  that  unfortunate  City,  did  fhed  Tears, 
forefeeing  its  Calamity.  The  Approach  of  the 
Enemy  put  an  End  to  all  the  Parties  Jerufalem 
was  then  divided  into,  and  they  all  united  in  their 
common  Defence;  and  behaved  in  it  with  fo 
much  Valour,  that  Titus  was  often  expofed  to 
the  greateft  Danger  for  his  Perfon  :  But  without 
lofing  Courage  tor  his  bad  Succefs  in  fome  At¬ 
tacks,  he,  on  the  contrary,  purfued  the  Si.ege 
with  fuch  Vigour,  that  in  fix  Days  he  was  Ma- 
fter  of  the  two  firft  Walls,  and  lodged  himfelf 
at  the  Foot  of  the  third.  The  Magazines  of 
Corn,  kept  in  the  City,  and  which  could  have 
fufficed  for  feveral  Years,  being  fee  on  Fire, 
caufed  a  Famine  ;  and  feveral  leaving  Jerufalem 
to  avoid  ir,  Titus  had  them  crucified.  The 
Number  of  them  was  fo  great  at  laft,  that  it 
wanted  Room  to  credt  Gibbets,  where  thofe  un- 
'  happy  Fugitives  were  hung.  It  being  rumoured 
throughout  the  Army,  that  thofe  who  came  to 
lurrendtT  themfelves,  and  which  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  to  Mercy,  had  fwallowed  their  Gold  ; 
the  Arabs  and  Syrian  Soldiers  killed  in  one 
Night  two  thoufand  of  them,  and  fearched  in 
their  Entrails  for  the  Trcafures  they  thought  they 
had  buried  there.  Titus  ftopt  the  Courl'e  of  that 
Cruelty  ;  and  to  force  the  Befieged  to  furrender 
the  former,  -  he.  caufed  Jerufalem  to  be  environed 
with  a  Wall,  flanked  with  thirteen  Forts  ;  which 
was  perfected  in  three  Days,  The  Provifions 
were  fo  much  diminiflied  in  the  City,  that  after 
1  hey  had  had  Rccouric  to  the  mo  ft  filthy  Things, 


they  were  forced  to  feed  on  hurrian  Fiefh.  A 
Mother  killed  her  own  Child  at  her  Breaft,  and 
prolonged  her  Life  a  few  Days,  at  the  Expence 
•  of  that  which  fhe  had  given. 

This  Extremity  could  not  foften  the  Hearts 
of  thole  who  governed  ;  they  deceived  the  Peo¬ 
ple  by  fa  He  Prophecies  of  a  fudden  Succour,  and 
obliged  them  to  reject  all  heneft  Conditions  of¬ 
fered  by  Titus.  This  Obftinacy  engaged  him  to 
purfue  the  Siege  with  ftili  more  V.gour  :  He 
took  the  Tower  called  Antonian,  which  was  near 
the  Temple  :  The  Soldiers  burned  the  Portico 
which  joined  thofe  two  Edifices  on  the  Side  of 
the  Septentrio,  and  the  Jews  did  the  fame  of 
that  towards  the  Weft,  to  deftroy  the  Romans , 
who  had  rendered  themfelves  Mafters  of  it.  Ti¬ 
tus  began  then  to  think  of  taking  the  Temple  j 
%  and  had  all  the  Machines  prepared,  which  -were 
necefiary  to  attack  it  with  Fire  and  Sword-:  But 
as  he  was  on  the  Point  of  executing  it,  he  had 
a  Sort  of  Pity  for  fo  celebrated  a  Place,  and  com¬ 
manded,  .  willing  to  preferve  it  againft  the 
Opinion  of  the  Council  of  War,  to  extinguilh 
the  Flames,  which  began  to  burn  the  Outfide* 
He  was  obeyed  immediately  :  But  Men  could 
not  preferve  what  God  had  refolved  to  deftroy* 
In  this  Attack,  (fays  Jofephus,  l.  7.  of  the  Jew* 
ifh  War,  c.  18.)  a  Soldier,  without  refpedting 
the  Orders  Titus  had  given,  to  fave  the  Temple, 
did  fee  the  Edifices  next  to  it  on  Fire  :  The 
Jews  ran  on  all  Sides  to  excinguifh  it ;  Titus  did 
the  fame  on  his  Side  5  but  the  Confufion  was  fo 
great,  that  he  could  not  be  heard,  much  lefs 
have  his  Orders  executed  ;  fo  that  the  Fire  en- 
creafing  always  its  Violence,  the  Temple  was 
reduced  to  Allies  the  10th  of  August.  It  had 
been  burnt  the  fame  Day  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
King  of  Babylon.  Jofephus  reckons  from  its  Du¬ 
ration  to  its  Conflagration,  H30  Years,  7 
Months,  and  15  Days,  fince  its  firft  Foundation 
by  Solomon  ;  and  639  Years  and  45  Days  iinca 
it  had  been  repaired  under  Cyrus.  Herod  Afca - 
Ionites  had  re-edified  it  almoft  from  its  Founda¬ 
tion,  with  the  Sumptuofity  worthy  not  only  of  a 
petty  King  of  Judea,  but  of  an  Emperor  of  the 
whole  Earth.  The  Temple  being  burnt,  Titus 
gave  Leave  to  the  Soldiers  to  burn  the  City,  and 
took  likewife  the  Fortrefs  of  Sion  ;  fo  that  the 
Eighth  of  September  of  the  Year  72  ;  or  60,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others;  of  Vefpafian  the  2d,  on  the 
SabbachDay,  he  wasabfolute  Maftero f  Jerufalem. 
Jofephus ,  making  the  Enumeration,  by  the 
Sacrifices  made  at  Eajler ,  fays,  that  thofe  who 
were  then  in  a  Condition  to  eat  the  Pafehal 
Lamb,  amounted  to  Two  millions  -feven  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  Pcrfons ;  befides  a  vaft  Number 
of  thole,  whom  the  legal  Impurities,  or  fome 
other  Reafon,  hindered  from  celebrating  the 
Pafiover  with  the  reft.  Of  this  incredible  Mul¬ 
titude,  Eleven  hundred  thoufand  died  during  the 
Siege,  and  Ninety-feven  thoufand  were  made 
Prifoners,  during  the  whole  War,  according  to 
the  Supputation  of  the  fame  Author,  who  was 
prefent  at  the  Siege,  and  Ruin  of  his  unhappy 
Country,  Tit  its  caufed  Jerufalem  to  be  entirely 
ruinated,  reserving  only  fome  Towers  to  lodge 
the  Garrifon  he  had  left  there, 

Ti  tus  fucceeded  his  Father  Vefpafian ,  the  24th 
of  June ,  of  the  Year  79  :  He  had  a  great  deal  of 
Clemency,  Liberality,  and  Companion,  and  all  tin? 
other  Virtues  of  a  great  Prince  ;  he  was  learned,  and 
.  a  Friend  to  the  Learned;  and  was  jullly  called,  the 
Delight  of  Mankind.  He  died  the  13th  of  September , 
of  the  Year  81  ;  after  he  had  reigned  two  Years, 
two  Months,  and  twenty  Diys.  He  gave  but  a  fhort 
Joy  to  the  World  ;  and  his  Days,  which  he  thought 
loll,  when  not  marked  with  fome  Liberality,  ran 
with  too  much  Precipitation, 

6  S  Notc\ 
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Note,  That  under  Titus  happen’d  that  famous  Con¬ 
flagration  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  which  ruin’d 
whole  Towns  and  Cities,  and  a  vaft  Tra£t  of 
Land.  The  Allies  flew  as  far  as  Africa ,  Egypt, 
and  Syria.  Pliny  the  elder  wanted  to  fee  near  this 
terrible  Prodigy,  but  was  punifli’d  for  his  cu¬ 
rious  Temerity  having  been  fuffbeated  by  the 
Flames.  Rome  run  the  Rifque,  aifo,  under  his 
Reign,  of  perifhing  by  a  Fire,  which  lafted  3 
Days,  and  3  Nights,  with  an  exceflive  Violence. 
During  which  Time,  feveral  Temples  werecon- 
fum’d,  with  a  vaft  Number  of  Palaces  and 

Houfes. 

Dom  itian,'  his  Brother,  in  the  Opinion  of  fe¬ 
veral,  employ’d  Poifon,  to  take  his  Place,  the  1 3th 
of  September  of  the  Year  81.  He  was  cruel,  impudent, 
vain,  and  extravagant;  for  he  took  the  Name’ of 
God,>  and  Lord.  The  Poets  of  his  Times,  and  Mar¬ 
tial  in  particular,  prefented  him  with  as  much  of  chat 
Incenfe  as  he  could  want ;  and  their  Verfes,  which  we 
read  at  this  Time,  are  defpicable  Witnefies  of  their 
Flattery  for  a  Prince,  who,  far  from  defer  ving  the 
Name  of  God,  and  of  Son  of  Pallas ,  was  even  un¬ 
worthy  of  that  of  a  Man.  He  was  kill’d  by  Stephen , 
a  Freed-man  of  Clement  the  Conful,  the  18 th  of  Sep- 
* 't ember  of  the  Y'ear  96 ; '  after  he  had  reign’d  15  Years, 
and  5  Days.  Suetonius  writes,  that  the  Day  before 
his  Death  he  faid  that  the  next  Day  the  Moon  would 
be  bloody  for  him  in  the  Sign  Aquarius ;  from  whence 
Father  Petau  infers,  that  he  died  two  Years  fooner 
than  mention’d  by  Cardinal  Baronins.  Apollonius  Ty- 
aneus ,  that  famous  Magician,  was  at  the  fame  Time 
Domitian  was  kill’d,  haranguing  the  People  of  Epbe- 
jus.  He  flopp’d  all  of  a  fudden,  and  drawing  two  or 
three  Steps  back,  his  Eyes  frightfully  fix’d  on  the 
Earth,  cry’d.  Strike ,  (Irike  the  Tyrant .  Nero  reviv’d 
in  his  Perfon,  and  the  Perfecution  againft  the  Chri - 
Jiiatis  was  renew’d. 

Nerva  was  eledled  Emperor,  the  18 tb  of  Septem¬ 
ber  of  the  Year  96,  with  an  indicible  Joy.  He  be¬ 
gan  happily  his  Reign,  by  an  Edift  of  a  general  Ab- 
folution  for  all  thofe  who  had  been  banilh’d  or  im- 
prifon’d  for  Crimes  of  Impiety.  He  had  Courage, 
Prudence,  and  Spirit,  and  fpar’d  nothing  to  reftore 
the  Empire  to  its  antient  Luftre.  He  dy’d  the  lytb 
of  January  of  the  Year  98,  after  1  Year,  4  Months, 
and  29  Days  Reign. 

Trajan,  whom  he  had  afibciated  to  the  Empire, 
on  the  fingle  Confideration  of  his  Virtue,  fucceeded 
him,  the  27//’ of  January  of  the  Year  98.  If  he  had 
not  a  Birth  proportion’d  to  that  high  Dignity,  his 
Soul  was  adorn’d  with  thofe  excellent  Qualities  which 
made  Nerva ,  who  chofe  him,  judge  that  he  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  it.  He  had  very  well  ferv’d  Vefpafian ,  and 
Titus  his  Son,  in  the  Wars  againft  the  Jews ,  where 
he  commanded  the  12th  Legion.  He  wrote  to  the 
Senate  at  his  Accefiipmjto  the  Empire,  that  never ,  by 
his  Order ,  an  Imejt  Man  Jhould  be  put  to  Death ,  nor 
noted  of  Infamy  ;  but  kept  very  ill  his  Oath,  with  Re- 
fpect  to.  the  Cbrijlians  for  tho*  he  publifh’d  no  E- 
didts  txprefly  againft  them,  neverthelefs,  the  Prohi¬ 
bition  he  made  of  nofturnal  Aflemblies,  and  of  new 
and  foreign  Religions,  left  Room  for  the  Governors 
of  Provinces  to  prolecutc  Cbrifl* s  Servants.  He  dy’d 
either  of  a  Malady,  or  of  Poifon,  in  a  Town  of 
Cilicia  call’d  then  Selinuntes ,  and  fince  the  City  of 
Trojan ,  the  \otb  of  Augujl ,  of  the  Year  117;  after 
he  had  reign’d  19  Years,  7  Months,  and  15  Days-, 
and  in  the  6  1// Year  of  his  Age  ;  or,  according  to  o- 
thers,  in  the  64/^.  His  Cruelty,  Incontinency  in 
the  Love  of  Boys,  Excels  of  Drinking,  and  his  ob- 
ftiuaie  Idolatry,  tarn  1  fil’d  all  his  Virtues. 

Note)  That  in  the  ytb  Year  of  his  Empire  Trajan 
began  to  creed,  at  Rowe,  tint  famous  Column 
which  vvas  ended,  but  7  Years  after.  'Tisoneof 
the  molt  marvellous  Efforts  of  Archite&ure,  and 
which  llv:ws  more  the  Grandeur  of  the  Prince 
who  undertook  it.  Under  it  his  Albes,  having 
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been  brought  to  Rome,  were  depofi ted. 


The 


13th  Year,  and  the  1  izttKaf-'Vbrift,  hannJ! 
that  frightful  Earthquake  at  Antioch,  which  ^ 
cannot  read  in  the  Hiftor'v  of  Dion  withnm.  ?ne 

ing  feiz’d  with  Horror.  The  Prefence  of  r 

jan,  who  us’d  to  pafs  the  Winter  there  h  a 
drawn  from  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Empir  ^ 
innumerable  Multitude  of  Perfons  of  all  R  f1 
and  Qualities,  either  for  their  private  Affa;rsn>S 
to  gratify  their  Curiofity,  by  the  Sight  of  f0  J  °F 
nificenc  a  Courr.  In  that  Calamity  there  was 
a  Angle  Houfe  left  entire,  nor  an  Inhabitant"  M 

...  a  n  M  _  a  I  L  a  ^  ^  _  I  V*  h  . 


was  not  maim’d. 


who 


e 


They  were  oblig'd  to  fa 
Trajan ,  with  great  Difficulty,  thro*  a  Wind 
the  neighbouring  Mountains  funk  into  the  Ra  V 
feme  Rivers  were  dry’d,  and  new  Sour cJ*'  ’ 
'pearU  SaP‘ 

Adrian,  who  had  been  adopted  by  Trajan,  ft 
ceeded  him,  the  1  oth  of  Augujl  of  the  Year  uj  jj" 
was  learned  in  all  Things,  and  equall’d  the  greatefl 
Princes  of  his  Time  ;  but  his  excellent  Qualities  were 
blacken’d  by  his  Perfecution  againft  the  Cbrifiiotu 
and  having  all  thofe  whom  he  thought  could’afpire  to 
the  Empire  put  to  Death  ;  among  whom  was  h is  Pro- 
ther-in-law  Servian,  who  was  almoft  100  Years  old 
He  alfo  oblig’d  his  Wife  Sabina  to  kill  herfelf, 
adopred  for  his  Son  Antoninus,  call’d  the  Pious,  on 
Condition  that  he  Ihould  adopt  two  others,  viz.  L11. 
cius  Mlius  Verus ,  and  Marcus  Antoninus ;  this,  Son 
of  Anius  Verus ,  his  Wife’s  Brother  5  and  that,  Son  of 
Lucius  Aurelius  and  Ceronius  Conmodus ,  whom  he  had 
chofen  fome  Time  before  for  his  Succeflor,  but  who 
was  dead  before  him.  Having  thus  provided  a  Sue* 
cefTor,  he  ended  his  Life  by  a  voluntary  Abftinence, 
the  12 tb  of  July  of  the  Year  138;  after  he  had 
reign’d  20  Years,  10  Months,  and  29  Days.  Here- 
built  Jerufalem,  and  chaftis’d  feverely  the  rebellious 
Jews. 

Antoninus,  call’d  the  Pious ,  on  his  Father's 
Side  a  Gaul ,  and  whom  Adrian  had  adopted,  fucceed¬ 
ed  him,  the  12 tb  of  July  of  the  Year  138.  He  had 
a  great  deal  of  Wit,  Learning,  Eloquence,  Policy, 
Moderation,  Honefty,  and  Tendemefs  for  his  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  was  very  liberal.  He  dy’d  the  71b of  March 
^of  the  Year  161  ;  after  22  Years,  7  Months,  and  26 
Days  Reign. 


Note,  That  during  Antoninus's  Empire,  happen’d  a 
general  Famine,  in  which  an  infinite  Multitude 
of  Perfons  peri  fil’d  of  Hunger.  The  C/mu  at 
Rome  was  almoft  entirely  ruinated.  The  Inun¬ 
dation  of  the  Tyber  caus’d  great  Ravages,  and 
Fire  confum’d  more  than  300  Houfes.  Earth¬ 
quakes  deftroy’d  feveral  Cities  in  Aft a  *,  and 
thofe  of  Antioch  and  Nar  bonne  were  conlumM 
by  Fire. 


Marcus  Aureli  us,  call’d  the  Philo  fopber ,  A>c- 
ceeded  Antoninus,  the  yth  of  March  of  the  Year  161 . 
He  had  all  the  good  Qualities  which  can  be  defir’din 
a  great  Prince  for  the  Felicity  of  his  People  ;  and  m 
his  Perfon  was  feen  the  Accomplifliment  of  that  old 
Proverb,  that  the  World  would  be  happy,  if  all  Philo- 
fopber s  were  Kings ,  or  all  Kings  Pbilofopbers.  He 
was  unhappy  in  his  Family  j  his  Son-in-law  was  as  vo¬ 
luptuous,  and  as  irregular  in  his  Conduct,  as  hinudr 
was  continent  and  moderate.  The  Name  of  l40m 
ftiua,  his  Wife,  is  ftill  infamous,  for  her  Incontinency* 
and  fome  Hiltorians  fay  that  he  knew  nothing  ol  her 
Debauchery, or  that  if  he  knew  it,  he.  had  the  Prudence 
to  di (Terrible  it.  He  was  fo  griev’d  at  the  vitiated  Inclina¬ 
tions  of  his  Son  Conmodus, that  he  appear’d  tir’d  of  In* 
Life.  In  Fa 61,  as  he  lov’d  the  Empire  fo  cxircnmlyd10 
could  be  but  fenfibly  touch'd  to  leave  it  to  a  J  crlon 
whom  he  knew  unworthy  of  it.  One  of  his  rrients 
having  a  (Ic’d  him,  while  he  wa9  expiring,  to  whom  >c 
recommended  his  Son  ;  To  you,  faid  he,  and  to  l  ’ 
immortal  Godsx  if  he  deferves  it.  I  lc  dy’d  ()‘ 
luntary  Abftinence,  the  iyth  ol  March  ol  the  ■  ' 
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.  .  the  noth  Year  of  his  Age  ;  after  he  had  go¬ 

vern’d  the  Empire  for  the  Space  of  19  Years,  and  10 

Day* 


Note. 


That  Marcus  Aurelius  vanquifh’d  the  Par - 
ans  and  Marcomans .  The  Stb  Year  of  his 
Empire  a  Plague,  faid  to  have  come  out  of  a 
fmall  Trunk  broke  open  by  a  Soldier  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Babylon ,  ravag’d  the  whole 
Earth.  Galen ,  that  celebrated  Phyfician,  was 
ac  Rome  at  that  Time ;  but  inftead  of  trufting  to 
the  Remedies  of  his  Art,  he  took  his  Security 

by  Flight. 

Com  mod  us  fucceeded  him,  the  1 6th  of  March  of 
.  Year  180;  and  Rome  faw  in  his  Perfon  a  fecond 
Nero  who  had  neither  Piety  for  his  Gods,  nor  Re- 
f  eft’  for  the  moft:  inviolable  Laws  of  Nature;  Fi¬ 
delity  for  his  Friends,  nor  Gratitude  for  his  Servants ; 
nor  Regard  for  the  Innocence  or  Merit  of  Perfons. 
All  the&Good  he  did  was*  his  fparing  the  Chriftian 
Blood,  which  had  been  fo  cruelly  lavi/h’d  away  under 
the  Reign  of  his  Father.  He  had  form’d  a  Defign 
to  have  Marita,  whom  he  kept  as  his  Wife,  put  to 
Death,  together  with  Lartus,  Captain  of  his  Guard, 
and  Ele&us,  his  Chamberlain  ;  but  he  was  prevented 
by  them :  For  the  Pocket-Book,  where  he  had  mark’d 
them,  happening  to  fall  into  the  Hands  of  Martia,fhe 
fhew’d  it  to  the  two  others  ;  whence  all  three  form’d 
the  Refolution  to  poifon  him,  and  Martia  charg’d 
Jierfelf  with  the  Execution  of  their  Defign.  Accord¬ 
ingly*  /he  prefented  him  with  Wine  mix’d  with  a  vi¬ 
olent  Poifon,  at  his  coming  out  of  the  Bath.  But  as 
the  Poifon  had  not  fo  quick  an  Effeft  as  they  expect¬ 
ed,  they  had  him  ftrangled  by  an  Athleta,  with  whom 
he  us’d  to  exercife  himfelf  often  in  Wreftling.  He 
dy’d  the  31ft  of  December  of  the  Year  194,  or  193, 
according  to  others  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  12  Years,  9 
Months,  and  19  Days. 

/El  1  us  Pert  in  ax,  a  Man  of  low  Extraction, 
hut  who  from  fmall  Pofts  in  the  Army  had  been  rai¬ 
led  to  the  Confulate,  the  PrasfeClure  of  Rome,  and  to 
the  Government  of  the  greateft  Provinces ;  was  elected 
Emperor  at  the  Beginning  of  January  of  the  Year 
195,  or  193,  according  to  others;  being  then  fixty 
Years  of  Age.  The  Senate  confented  to  it  eafily,  in 
Hopes  that  by  his  Prudence  and  Virtue  he  would  re- 
eftablifh  every  Thing  on  their  antient  Footing.  In 
Pad,  he  made  fevcral  very  good  Laws,  and  fliew’d 
himfelf  very  far  from  the  Infolenpe  and  Violence  of 
his  Predeceffors.  But  as  Latus ,  who  had  rais’d  him 
to  the  Empire,  and  the  Pretorian  Soldiers,  could  not 
.fufferthe  Re- eftabl Uhment  of  the  military  Difcipline, 
which  had  been  entirely  abolifh’d  under  Commodus ; 
and  the  Innocence  of  his  Manners  reproaching  them 
tacitly  with  their  Diftblution,  they  murder’d  him,  3 
Months  after  his  Elettion,  which  had  appear'd  very 
long  to  him  in  the  Exercife  of  the  fovereign  Autho¬ 
rity,  to  which  he  was  always  ready  to  prefer  the  Tran¬ 
quillity  of  a  private  Life.  Courtiers  who  could  not 
relifh  the  Severity  of  his  Conduct,  rejoic’d  at  his 
Death  •,  but  the  People  mourn’d  for  him,  with  good 
Renfon,  fince  they  expedted  that  under  fo  wife  a  Prince 
they  fhould  enjoy  a  profound  Tranquillity. 

Did  1  us  Julian  us,  who  to  the  Splendor  of  his 
Birth  had  added  that  of  the  greateft  Pofts  in  War, 
and  of  the  moft  honourable  Employments  in  Peace  ; 
was  elected  by  the  Soldiers  to  fucceed  Pertinax,  not- 
withftanding  the  Intrigues  of  Sulpician ,  Praefedt  of 
Route,  and  Father-in-law  of  the  laft  deceas’d  Empe¬ 
ror,  the  fame  Year  195.  He  promifed  them  to  re- 
the  Memory  of  Commodus ,  and  a  confiderable 
yift.  The  Senate,  to  whom  he  had  referr’d  the 
Judgment  of  that  military  Fadtion,  approv’d  it,  and 
8ave  him  the  Title  of  Emperor  ;  but  that  Example 
was  not  follow’d  by  the  People,  who  believing  him 
the  Author  of  Pertinax' b  Death,  committed  all  Sorts 
°r  Outrages  again  ft  him,  fo  far  as  to  throw  Stones 
nc  him  as  he  went  to  the  Senate.  Pcfctnnitts  Nt - 
%er  Syria,  Albtnus  in  Britain,  call’d  afterwards 


England,  and  Septimus  Sever  us  in  Panmnia ,  revolted 
openly  againft  him  ;  the  two  laft  agreed  together, 
and  Septimus  Severus  coming  to  Rome,  Didius  Julia - 
nus  was  kill'd  by  the  Pretorian  Soldiers,  towards  the 
latter  End  of  May  of  the  Year  1955  after  he  had 
reign’d  2  Months,  and  5  Days. 

Septimus  Severus  ,  eledted  by  the  Pretorian 
Guard,  fucceeded  Didius  Julianus ,  in  the  Month  of 
June  of  the  Year  195.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  Wit, 
Condudt,  and  Learning,  and  lov’d  the  Learned.  He 
gain’d  fevcral  Victories  by  his  Courage  and  good 
Condudt,  but  was  cruel,  blood-thirfty,  vindictive, 
and  violently  paftionate.  He  paffed  into  England , 
and  died  at  Fork,  the  4 th  of  February  of  the  Year 
213;  after  17  Years,  8  Months,  and  3  Days  Reign. 

Caracalla,  his  Son,  fucceeded  him,  the  4th  of 
February  of  the  Year  213.  He  was  difeover’id  want¬ 
ing  to  poifon  his  Father,  which  caus’d  fo  profound  a 
Melancholy  to  Severus ,  that  it  accelerated  his  Death. 
Ac  his  Arrival  at  Rome ,  he  had  the  Phyficians  of  his 
Father  put  to  Death,  becaufe  they  had  refus’d  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Inftrudtions  he  had  given  them  of  poifon- 
ing  him.  His  Brother  Geta  was  facriEc’d  to  his 
Ambition,  in  the  very  Bofom  of  his  Mother.  All 
thofe  who  had  been  his  Servants,  or  of  Severus ,  were 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner;  and  the  Hiftorians  of 
thofe  Times  reckon  20000  Perfons  whom  he  had  maf- 
facred.  Papinian,  a  famous  Lawyer,  and  PrsefeCtof 
the  Prsetory,  refuting  to  excufe  or  defend  his  Fratri¬ 
cide,  was  beheaded.  His  Generofity  would  make  the 
Chriftian  Dodlors  blufh  for  Shame,  of  being  fo  ready 
to  excufe  the  Crimes  of  Kings,  when  they  have  any  ^ 
Hopes  ac  Court.  He  did  not  fo  much  as  fpare  the 
Veftals  of  liis  Gods,  fome  of  whom  he  had  bury’d 
alive,  after  he  had  ravi/h’d  one.  Fie  had  neither  Hu¬ 
manity  for  his  Subjects,  nor  Sincerity  for  his  Allies. 
As  his  Cruelties  had  render’d  him  odious  to  Man¬ 
kind,  he  thought  that  they  were  all  his  Enemies; 
therefore  he  was  very  curious  to  confulc  the  Devil, 
imagining  that  thro*  his  Means  he  could  avoid  the 
Danger  he  was  threaten’d  with.  He  wrote,  while  in 
Egypt,  to  a  Man  call’d  Maternianus ,  whom  he  had 
left  at  Rome  for  his  fecret  Affairs,  that  he  fhould  make 
an  Affembly  of  the  moft  learned  Magicians  he  could 
find,  to  know  from  them  when  he  was  to  die.  I  don’t 
know  if  they  foretold  the  Time  of  his  Death ;  but, 
however,  a  Centinel,  call’d  Martian ,  kill’d  him,  in 
his  Journey  from  Edejfa  to  Carr  as  in  Mefopotamia , 
the  yth  of  June  of  the  Year  21 8  ;  after  he  had  reign’d 
6  Years,  and  2  Months. 

Opilius  Macrjnus,  by  whofe  Orders  he  had 
been  kill’d,  caus'd  himfelf  to  be  elected  in  his  Place, 
the  12 th  of  April  of  the  Year  219.  He  was  born  a 
Moor,  and  of  a  very  low  Extraction  ;  Fortune  had 
raifed  him  to  the  Poft  of  PrasfeCt  of  the  Prastory, 
but  he  did  not  enjoy  long  a  Dignity  acquir’d  by  a 
Crime.  The  Soldiers  who  had  raifed  him  to  the 
Throne  kill’d  him,  the  yth  of  June  of  the  Year  220  ; 
after  he  had  reign’d  1  Year,  and  2  Months  wanting  2 
Days.  His  too  great  Severity  in  the  Obfervance  of 
the  military  Difcipline,  caufcd  his  violent  Death  ;  for 
he  was  not  contented  to  have  the  Maroders  ty’d  to  a 
Crofs,  but  had  them  punifh’d  by  Supplices  ordain’d 
for  Slaves,  that  the  Ignominy,  join’d  to  the  Pain, 
fliould  deter  others  from  committing  any  Violence. 

Antoninus,  Son  of  Caracalla  and  S<cmis,  or  Sc- 
miramis ,  was  eleCtcd  by  the  Army  to  fucceed  Macri - 
nus,  the  1 6th  of  May  of  the,Year  220.  Hiftorians 
commonly  call  him  Bcliogabahts ,  and  in  feveral  Me¬ 
dals  he  is  call’d  Helagabaltis ;  becaufe  before  his  E- 
IcCtion  to  the  Empire  he  was  Priell  of  the  Sun  among 
the  Phoenicians,  who  give  the  fame  Name  to  that  Pla¬ 
net.  He  brought  his  God  with  him  to  Rome ,  and 
commanded  that  he  fliould  be  ador’d  throughout  the 
whole  World,  to  the  Exclufion  of  all  others.  He 
built  a  Temple  for  him,  and  wanted  to  bring  into  it 
the  Fire  kept  in  the  Temple  of  Vella ,  the  Palladium, 
and  the  facred  Bucklers.  Lamptdius  fays,  that  lie  fa- 
crificcd  to  him  human  Victims,  which  were  the  moft 

beautiful  Boys  and  Girls  he  could  find.  All  Vices 

*  3  were 
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were  feen  In  him  to  the  laft  Degree  of  Horror  they 
could  arrive.  His  Luxury  had  no  Limits,  and  to 
make  him  defire  fomething,  it  was  enough  that  its 
Price  was  exceffive.  His  Repafts  confifted  of  22  Ser¬ 
vices,  and  his  Caterers  were  oblig’d  to  run  to  further- 
moft  Provinces  to  cover  his  Table  with  rare  Birds, 
and  unknown  at  Rome .  Nothing  elfe^  but  Balfams 
were  burnt  in  his  Lamps.  He  had  Cifterns  full  of 
the  moll  excellent  perfum’d  Water.  He  marry’d,  in 
fecret,  a  Veftal  call’d  Aquilia  Severn,  that  from  her 
and  him  who  was  Pontiff  fhould  come,  faid  he,  a  ce- 
leftial  Pofterity.  His  Impurities  were  deteftable  ; 
the  Soldiers  of  his  Guard,  to  whom  he  had  render’d 
himfelf  infupportable,  having  learn’d  that  he  wanted 
to  put  to  Death  Alexander  C<efar ,  whom  he  had  a-., 
dopted,  kill’d  him  in  his  Camp,  and  his  Mother 
with  him,  the  6lb  or  \oth  of  March  223  ;  after  he 
had  enjoy’d  the  fovereign  Authority  3  Years,  9 
Months,  and  4  Days;  in  the  18th  Year  of  his  Age. 
Their  Bodies  were  drawn  thro’  the  Streets  of  Rome , 
and  thrown  into  a  Common-Shore,  and  afcerwards 
into  the  *tyber ;  whence  he  has  been  call’d  fince  He - 
liogabalus  fiberinus. 

Note,  That  Heliogabalus  had  caufed  feveral  Sena¬ 
tors  to  be  put  to  Death,  becaufe  they  refufed  to 
approve  the  Senate  of  Women  he  had  created, 
to  judge  the  Caufes  of  Ladies ;  and  of  which 
his  Mother  Samis  was  Prefident,  or  perhaps, 

Alexander,  Son  of  Mammea ,  that  Woman  fo 
famous  in  Hiflory,  was  faluted  Emperor  by  the  Ar- . 
my  the  6th  of  March ,  of  the  Year  226,  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  Applaufes  of  all  the  Senators,  and  of  the 
People  of  Rome.  He  was  compaflionate,  good,  ho- 
neft,  couragious,  learned,  juft;  a  great  Admirer  of 
Letters,  and  Friend  to  the  Learned,  modeft,  judi¬ 
cious  ;  a  great  Captain  ;  and  made  Meric  and  Virtue 
fiourifti  in  the  Empire.  He  ufed  to  propofe  to  the 
People  the  Name  of  thofe  he  wanted  to  promote  to 
fome  Poft ;  that  they  might  have  the  Opportunity  to 
declare  what  they  knew,  which  could  reasonably  give 
them  the  Exclufion.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  Jews 
and  Chriftians  obferving  that  Cuftom,  for  their 
Priefts,  it  fhould  be  introduced  for  the  Governors  and 
Magiftrates  of  the  Empire.  He  had  learned  from 
the  laft,  this  fine  Sentence,  Alteri  ne  feceris  quod  tibi 
fieri  nonvis  ;  and  not  only  had  it  often  in  his  Mouth, 
but  had  it  pronounced  aloud  by  a  Herald,  every  Time 
a  Criminal  was  punched.  He  ordered  that  ic  fhould  be 
engraven  in  feveral  Places  of  his  Palace,  and  in  the 
publick  ones.  He  loved  the  Chriftians,  and  favoured 
them  on  feveral  Occafions  :  But  he  was  unfortunately 
murthered  in  his  Tent  at  Mayence ,  by  a  Soldier,  the 
15th,  or  18th  of  March ,  of  the  Year  237,  and  the 
29th  of  his  Age;  of  which  he  had  reigned  13  Years, 

9  Months,  and  13  Days. 

Maximinus  Cajus  Julius,  was  raifed  to  the 
Empire  the  1 8th  of  March,  of  the  Year  137.  He 
was  rather  a  Monfter  of  Cruelty  than  a  Man  ;  his 
A<5tions  were  fo  inhuman  and  furious,  that  he  was 
called  the  Phalaris  and  Bufiris  of  his  Age.  He  was 
killed  by  his  Soldiers  before  Aquilea ,  which  he  was 
bcfieging,  in  the  Month  of  ORober,  of  the  Year  242, 
after  two  Years,  and  almoft  fix  Months  Reign.  He 
ufed  to  eat  in  one  Day  64  Pounds  of  Meat,  and  to 
drink  24  Quarts  of  Wine.  The  Senate  oppofed  to 
him  the  four  following  Emperors. 

Pa  p  ienus  and  Bale  in  us  came  to  the  Empire  in 
the  Year  242,  with  an  univerfal  Applaufe  ;  the  People 
expelled  to  enjoy  under  their  Government  a  profound 
Peace  :  But  the  Soldiers,  not  been  ufed  to  obey  Em¬ 
perors  made  by  the  Senate,  mafiacred  them  both  in¬ 
humanly,  the  fame  Year  242  ;  alter  they  had  reigned 

10  Months,  or  a  Year.  They  had  both  a  great  deal 
of  Courage,  Prudence,  and  Conduct. 

Gord  1  an  was  eledled  Emperor,  in  the  Year  240, 
while  Maximin  was  yet  alive.  Me  adopted  his  Son 
of  the  fame  Name;  and  were  both  good,  honed, 


brave,  learned,  laborious;  Friends  to  Left 
to  the  Learned.  They  were  both  kill^  u  an(* 

after  they  had  reigned  very  ^ 


Year  242 
Years. 

Gordian  HI.  fucceeded  them. 


by 


Faftion,  being  yet  but  16  Years  of  Age^  in  J£,5.1,tary 
the  Year  242.  In  the  fecond  Year  of  his  Rei&n^L  01 
ing  fmothered  the  War,  which  was  bemLn  V‘ 
Africa,  by  the  Revolt  of  Sabinian,  he  oaVe  g  “a 
Empire  a  general  Tranquility.  He  punned  th°  ? 
folence  of  the  Perfians ;  who  to  be  revenged  f  - 
Affront  they  had  received  under  Alexander* had  tne 
an  Irruption,  like  that  of  a  Torrent,  into 
where  they  had  taken  Antioch .  After  the 
Gordian,  his  Father-in-law,  he  gave  his  Poft  on> 
fed  of  the  Praetory,  to  Philips  a  Perfon  of  a  J*' 
Extraction.  This  Elevation  infpired  him  wirK  ? 
Ambition*  of  rifing  ftill  higher ;  and  forgetting  ? 
Gratitude  he  fhould  have  had  for  his  Benefit 
whofe  Virtue  befides,  claimed  his  Refpeft.,  ^  .or' 
him  affaftinated  on  the  Frontiers  of  Per/ia,* the  1 1 
of  March,  of  the  Year  246,  where  he  had  purfuedj 
por.  All  his  Murderers  perifhed  by  a  violent jw" 

Gordian  reigned  6  Years;  and  was  prudent,  brave* 
wife,  meek,  honeft,  and  moderate.  ’ 

Philip  fucceeded  him  the  1  ft  of  March,  0f  the 
Year  246.  He  endeavoured  to  blot  out  the  Spot  of 
the  Murder  he  had  perpetrated,  by  feveral  fah)[ai7 
Regulations,  and  by  the  Peace  he  procured  to  the 
Empire.  Eufebius ,  l.  6.  c.  13.  writ  that  he  was  a 
Chriftian;  and  that  one  Eafter  Eve,  wan  ting  to  enter  the 
Church,  the  Bifhop  of  the  Place  oppofed  it,  and  told 
him,  That  he  could  not  be  received,  till  he  had  made 
publick  Penance  for  the  publick  Crimes  laid  to  his 
Charge  ;  to  which  he  humbly  fubmicced.  This  Nar¬ 
ration  is  juftly  fufpe&ed  ofFalfhood,  or  of  Equivoca¬ 
tion  ;  and  Eufebius  gives  it  as  a  Rumour,  rather  than 
as  a  Certainty.  Several  Latin  Authors,  and  very  an. 
tient,  as  Vincentius  of  Lerins,  Orofius,  and  Cajfioio- 
rus  affirm  it.  But  if  Philip  has  been  a  Chriftian,  his 
Chriftianity  cannot  be  referred  but  to  the  latter  End 
of  his  Life.  He  made  very  juft  and  wholfome  Laws, 
againft  the  Abomination  of  the  Love  of  Boys,  who 
were  expofed  in  Publick  to  a  Brutality  which  cannot 
be  named  without  Horror.  He  deprived  Poets,  who 
by  obfeene  and  fatyrical  Verfes,  debauched  the  Morals, 
and  black9 tied  the  Reputation  of  Perfons  of  Quality  and 
Virtue  ;  of  the  Privileges  granted  to  Profeflbrs 
of  Sciences.  But  thofe  Ordinances  were  as  much  Poli¬ 
tical  as  Chriftian  ;  and  I  do  not  fee  what  Reafon  we 
fhould  have  to  wifh  for  the  firft  Chriftian  Emperor, 
a  Man  who  had  committed  an  horrible  Murder,  to 
gain  the  Empire.  The  Seculary  Games  were  cele¬ 
brated  the  Fourth  of  his  Reign,  where  began  the 
1000th,  fince  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  the  22d  of 
April .  Cafifiodorus  fays,  That  there  was  feen,  then, 

a  Combat  of  a  thoufand  Gladiators;  which  does  not 
agree  very  well  with  Philip's  Chriftianity.  He  loll 
the  Empire  by  the  fame  Means  he  had  acquired  it ;  a 
violent  Death,  which  happened  in  the  Year  251,  al¬ 
ter  he  had  reigned  feven  Years. 

Decius  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  of  Chrift 
251.  He  was  couragious  and  bold,  but  very  cruel 
The  firft  Edicts  he  pubiifh'd,  were  againft  the  Cbrh 
ftians.  Denis,  Bifhop  of  Antioch,  writes,  that  the 
Perfecution  he  excited  againft  them,  which  Orofiui 
reckons  for  the  yth ,  the  FideUs  thought  they  were 
arriv’d  at  that  Time  where  Cbrifl  had  faid  that  the 
Temptation  would  be  fo  great,  that  the  Elcdls,  if  Aich 
a  Thing  had  been  poffible,  would  be  induced  to  Er¬ 
ror.  He  was  drown’d  in  a  Marfh  where  his  Hortc 
had  carry’d  him,  while  he  was  flying  before  the  Goth, 
who  had  routed  his  Army  in  Mafia ,  in  the  Year  252  * 
having  reign’d  but  1  Year,  and  4  Months,  His  Body 

never  appear’d  fince  that  Accident. 

Gallus  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  252.  ITe  was 
cruel,  blood -thirfty,  and  was  kill'd  by  his  Soldiers^ 
lie  went  to  chaftife  sEmilian,  who  hud  revoked,  in  tin 
Year  257  ;  after  he  had  reign'd  4  Years. 

Valerian  came  to  the  Empire  in  the  Year  257 
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hee(1  proclaim’d  Emperor,  Gate  yet  living, 
He  h,  Armv  of  the  Alps.  In  the  firft  Year  of  his 
by  t!ie  yaiefian  loved  the  Chriftians,  and  his  Pa- 
Empirey  ftjiem.  fc>ut  having  been  abufed  by  an 

J£ce."L  who  made  Profeflion  of  Magic  s  he  chang- 
a\\  on  a  fudden,  of  Manners  and  Cuftoms ;  and 
,a  Scruple  to  facrifice  human  Vittims  to  the 
n  1  and  to  fearch  in  Entrails  of  Children  for  Signs 
f  Simrity.  After  this  Impiety,  it  was  eafy  to  per- 
7  Ar  him  to  perfecute  the  Chriftians,  who  till  then 
ft  been  pretty  well  ufed.  In  this  Charge,  he  kin- 
d  againft  them  the  moft  violent  Perfecution  the, 
rknrrh  had  feen  yet.  But  he  was  defeated  at  laft  by 
S  tor  King  of  Perfta,  thro’  the  Treafon  of  Macri- 
17s-  who  treated  him  with  Co  much  Ignominy,  that 
he  made  ufe  of  his  Back  as  a  Stool  to  get  on  Horfe- 
bar.k*,  and  afterwards  had  him  flea’d  alive,  about  the 

Year  of  Cbrifi  262. 

Gal  li  an,  his  Son,  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  62. 

He  was  cruel,  vicious,  and  abandon’d  to  all  Sorts  of 

Crimes.  Claudius  caus’d  him  to  be  affaflinated  at 
Milan*  with  his  Brother  and  his  Sons,  the  21/?  of 
March  i*}°\  after  he  had  reign’d  8  or  9  Years. 


Tfofa  That  under  Gallian’s  Reign  the  Scythians  de- 
ftroy’d  all  the  Cities  of  Bithynia.  In  Sicily  an 
Army  of  Thieves  committed  incredible  Ravages. 

A  Flood  of  Men  run  into  Germany  and  Italy ,  and 
came  as  far  as  Ravenna .  Crocus ,  incited  by  his 
Mother’s  Exhortations,  was  their  Conductor. 
The  Goths ,  on  their  Side,  defolated  Grecia,  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  and  Afia .  The  Quades  and  S annates 
plunder’d  Pannonia  ;  the  Part  hi  an  s  conquer’d 
Mefopotainia ,  and  over- ran  Syria.  The  Temple 
of  Diana ,  fo  famous,  and  reckon’d  among  the 
7  Wonders  of  the  World,  was  plunder’d,  and 
burnt  by  the  Scythians.  Mmilian  caus’d  himfelf 
to  be  declar’d  Emperor  by  the  Army  of  Egypt. 
Aureolus ,  on  his  Side,  had  render’d  himfelf 
Matter  of  Illyria ;  Valens  of  Achaia  ;  Pijon  of 
Thejfalia ;  2 "rebellion  of  Ifauria  5  and  alm'oft 
every  Province  of  the  Empire  had  its  Tyrant. 
Trebellius  Pollio  reckons  30  of  them,  and  has 
wrote  their  Hiftory,  but  in  a  Manner  which 
irritates  rather  the  Curiofity  of  the  Reader,  than 
it  is  fatisfattory  becaufe  of  its  Brevity.  The  In¬ 
dolence,  .Volupcuoufnefs,  Cowardice,  and  Stu¬ 
pidity  of  Gallian ,  encourag’d  all  the  Chiefs  of  his 
Forces  to  think  of  fupplanting  him  in  a  Place  of 
which  he  Was  fo  unworthy.  There  was  never  a 
Man  more  voluptuous,  and  more  extravagant  in 
his  Voluptuoufnefs.  In  the  Spring  he  had  Cham¬ 
bers  made  of  Rofes,  and  Caftles  of  Apples.  He 
us’d  to  eat  Melons  in  the  mid  ft  of  Winter,  and 
every  Month  of  the  Year  there  were  Figs  and 
Fruits  ferv’d  on  his  Tables  He  never  drank  but 
out  of  VefTels  of  Gold;  and  precious  Scones.  He 
bathed  6  or  7  Times  a  Day  in  Summer*  and  2 
or  3  in  Winter,  with  young  Girls  and  old  Wo¬ 
men.  He  never  drank  2  Glafles  of  the  fame 
Wine.  •  •  • 

■  v 

Claudius  came  to  the  Empire  the  24^  of  March 
01  the  Year  270.  Trebellius  Pol li 0  fays,  that  he  had 
the  Moderation  of  AUgqftuSy  the  Piety  of  Antoninus, 
find  the  Virtue  of  Trajan  and  could  have  given 
them  the  Example  of  all  thefe  Virtues,  if  he  had  beeh 
their  Predeceflbr.  He  defeated'  in  two  Battles  the 
Goibs,  S ar mat i (ms,  and  Scythians ,  who  composed  an 
•m'my  of  300&00  Men.  He  dy’d  of  the  Plague  in 
I^mnia%  in  the  Year  272,  after  2  Years  and  feme 
Months  Reign,  which  was  very  fliort,  fayn again  Tre- 
mhu  Pollio  j  but  which  had  appear’d  fuch,  if  he  had 
rfi|gn*d  as  long  as  the  Life  of  a  Man  catt  extend  itfelf, 

That  his  Brother  Shtintiiius  was  aletted  Em¬ 
peror  in  his  Place  by  the  Soldiers  ;  but  his  Ri¬ 
gour  render’d  him  fo  odious  to  them,  that  they 
kill'd  him,  15  Days  after  his  Election. 

45 


AureLjan,  a  Hungarian  born,  but  of  very  mean 
Extraction,  was  proclaim’d  Emperor  by  the  Legions, 
after  he  had  pafs’d  thro’  all  the  Degrees  of  the  Mili¬ 
tia,  with  a  great  deal  of  Honour;  which  was  the 
Caufe  why  the  Senate  and  the  People  receiv’d  him 
with  great  Applaufe.  Heexpell’d  the  Scythians  from 
Pannonia ,  where  they  committed  horrible  Ravages, 
and  granted  them  the  Peace  they  alk’d  for.  He  was 
as  happy  againft  the  Marcomans ,  whom  he  defeated 
in  a  fecond  general  Engagement  near  Placentia  ;  but 
having  threaten’d  his  Secretary  Mneftbeus  on  fome  Sus¬ 
picion  he  had  conceiv’d  of  his  Fidelity,  his  Secre- 
tary,  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  his  Temper,  re- 
folv’d  to  be  before-hand  with  him.  Therefore  he 
counterfeited  his  Hand,  and  made  a  Lift  of  the  moft 
valiant  of  the  Army ;  where,  among  thofe  he  hated, 
he  plac’d  fome  others  for  whom  he  had  no  Ill- will, as  if 
Aurelian  had  condemn’d  ’em  all  to  die  ;  he  even  added 
his  own  Name  to  it,  to  render  the  Thing  more  cre¬ 
dible.  When  the  Profcripts  faw  this  Memoir,  they: 
foon  refolv’d  the  Death  of  him,  who  they  thought 
had  defign’d  theirs;  which  they  effetted  between  By¬ 
zantium  and  Heraclea ,  the  2 ytb  of  January  of  the 

Year  278  ;  after  5  Years  and  fome  Months  reign. 

* 

Note ,  That  the  Army  confulred  the  Seriate  on  the 
Elettion  of  a  new  Emperor,  not  thinking  it 
proper  to  chufe  any  of  thofe  who  had  kill’d  Au¬ 
relian,  to  take  his  Place,  fince  thereby  it  had 
been  crowning  their  Crime,  and  expofing  the 
Lives  of  all  the  Emperors  to  the  Ambition  and 
Sufpicion  of  all  Sorts  of  Perfons.  The  Senate, 
on  their  Part,  referr’d  that  Choice  to  the  Army, 
having  feen,  by  Experience,  that  military  Men 
were  not  difpos’d  to  obey  Princes  chofen  by  thofe 
of  the  Long  Gown.  Six  Months  of  Interreg¬ 
num  elaps’d  in  thefe  mutual  Differences,  at  the 
End  whereof 

% 

•  •  / 

Claud  jus  TacXtus  was  elected  Emperor  by  the 
Senate,  the  15th  of  September  of  the  Year  278,  with  a 
general  Applaufe  of  the  People,  and  of  Perfons  of 
Diftinttion ;  every  one  expetting  from  his  Virtue  and 
Prudence  a  happy  Governnhent.  The  Chriftians  had 
Reafpn  to  blefs  the  Beginning  of  his-  Reign,  for  he 
revok’d  all  the  Editts  of  his  Predeceffors.  They 
had  fcarce  enjoy’d  this  new  Calm,  when  the  Death 
of  this  Prince  came  fo  difturb  it,  at  the  End  of  fix 
Months,  the  13th  of  April  of  the  Year  278. 

Probus  fucceeded  him,  the  %d  of  July  of  the  Year 
278,  having  been  rais’d  to  the  firft  Dignity  of  the 
World,  with  publick  Acclamations.  He  was  the 
Son  of  a  Peafant  of  Dalmatia ,  but  his  Valour,  Wit, 
and  other  excellent  Qualities,  fupply’d  all  the  Defetts 
of  his  Birth,  in  fo  advantagious  a  Manner,  that  no 
Exception  was  taken  againft  it.  Fie  defeated  400000 
Germans  in  Gaul,  and  obtain’d  another  figna1  Vittorv 
againft  the  Sanitations  in  Illyria ,-  and  the  Goths^  in 
Thracia.  Bonoftus  and  Prbculus  revolted  againft  him, 
but  both  perifh’d  unfortunately.  But  the  Triumphs 
he  reafonably  expected  over  the  Perfiaiis,  were  flop¬ 
ped, 'by  the  Treafon  of  his  Parricide  Soldiers,  who 
murder’d  him,  the  2 d  of  November  of  the  Year  283, 
the  5th  of  his  Reign,  according  to  Vofpijk ;  or  the 
ytb,  according  to  Eufebius,  Oroftus ,  Cajjiodorus ,  Au¬ 
relius  Vittor,  and  Etttropius. 

Marous  Aure lius  Carus  was  eletted  by  the 
Army  to  fucceed  him,  the  lytb  of  December  of  the 
Yedr  283.  His  firft  Care  was  to  have  Car inus  and 
Numerian,  his  Sons,  created  Caftars,  who  foon  after¬ 
wards  lie  afTociated  to  the  Empire..  He  was  brave, 
prudent,  and  a  wife  Soldier.  I-le  was  kill’d  by  Thun¬ 
der,  on  the  River  Tigris  \  or,  according  to  others, 
dy’d  of  a  Malady  in  the  Beginning  of  the  2d  Year  of 
his  Reign;- of  Chrift  284;  after  he  had  vanquifh’d 
feveral  Nations. 

Cajun  us  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  of  C  hr  ill 

284.  He  render’d  himfelf  guilty  of  nil  Sorts  of 

Crimes  and  had  feveral  innocent  Perfon3  put  to 
C  T  Death 


C  H  R  0  N  0  L  0  G  r. 

D_jath  for  Suppos'd  Crimes.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  Quantity  of  fumptuous  Edifices,  with  an  Min 

287,  after  2  Years  Reign.  drome.  Fountains,  Galleries,  £*.  and  PP0' 

Numerian  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  287.  He  the  Capital  of  the  Eaft.  He  created  a Sen  U 

was  meek,  brave,  eloquent,  learned,  a  Friend  to  equal  to  the  Roman  Senate,  and  granted  to  T 

Learning  and  of  the  Learned.  Arius  Aper ,  his  Fa-  Inhabitants  the  fame  Honours,  and  the  fameP^ 

ther-in-law,  kill’d  him  in  his  Bed,  in  the  Year  288,  viieges  enjoy’d  by  the  Romans .  f1' 

after  he  had  reign’d  1  Year,  and  fome  Months. 

Dioclesian,  of  a  mean  Birth  in  'Dalmatia,  and  Constantius,  his  Son,  fucceeded  him,  the 2^ 
who  had  been  Slave  to  the  Senator  Anntilinus ,  was  e-  of  May  of  the  Year  337.  He  was  cruel,’ 'imnin 
leded  Emperor  by  the  Army,  the  ljtb  of  September  and  inconftant,  and  made  no  other  Ufe  of  his  a' 
of  the  Year  288.  He  had  a  vaft  Wit,  a  great  deal  thority  than  to  protea  the  Arlans*  and  perfecute  th* 
of  Prudence,  Courage,  Policy,  and  Experience  in  the  Qrthodox.  He  defeated  the  Tyrant  Magnm'm* 
military  Art*  but  abandon’d  himfelf  to  that  Excefs  feveral  Encounters,  and  forc’d  him  to  kill  himfelf 
of  Folly,  as  to  defire  to  be  ador’d  as  a  God.  He  ex-  Lyons,  where  he  had  took  San&uary.  He  dy’d 
cited  a  violent  Perfecution  againft  the  Cbriftians ,  and  3^  of  November  of  the  Year  361 ;  after  he-  had  rein'd 
abdicated  the  Empire  the  ift  of  April  306,  after  he  24  Years,  5  Months,  and  12  Days.  *  d 

had  reign’d  20  Years.  Julian  the  Apoftate  fucceeded  Conftantius ,  in  a 

Maxim  ian  Hercules  was  affociated  to  the  Em-  Year  361;  He  was  vigilant,  laborious,  chafte  f0h  2 
pire  by  Dioclefian ,  the  ift  of  April  of  the  Year  289.  learned,  liberal,  and  full  of  Wit ;  but  cruel,  andim* 
He  was  a  Prince  that  was  wife,  prudent,  brave,  and  of  pious.  He  perifh’d  in  Perfta,  in  an  Occafion  wher 
great  Firmnefs  and  Refolution.  He  abdicated  the  he  had  engag’d  with  too  much  Temerity,  the  6/i  Qf 
Throne  in  the  Year  308,  after  18  YearsReign.  _  June  of  the  Year  363,  after  1  Year,  and  very  near? 
Constantius  fucceeded  to  the  Empire  in  the  Months  Reign.  Libanius ,  an  intimate  Friend  of  7* 

Year  308.  His  Virtue  render’d  him  worthy  of  his  Han,  and  a  Pagan,  writes,  that  he  was  kill’d  by 
Fortune  ;  for  he  was  a  very  accomplilh’d  Prince,  an  Cbriftian,  in  the  laft  Battle  he  fought  againft  the 
Enemy  to  Impofitions,  and  fhew’d  that  he  pofiefs’d  Perftans . 

immenfe  Treafures  in  the  Good-will  of  his  Subjects.  Jovian  fucceeded  to  the  Empire  the  27^ ofV* 
He  dy’d  in  the  Year  310,  after  he  had  reign’d  2  of  the  Year  363.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  pjety 
Years,  3  Months,  and  25  Days.  _  Courage,  and  Prudence;  and  caus’d  the  Temples  of 

Constantine  the  Great  came  to  the  Empire  in  the  Idols,  which  had  been  open’d  by  Julian ,  to  b* 
the  Year  of  Chrifl  310.  He  was  the  firft  Cbriftian  fhut.  He  dy’d  in  a  Village  of  Bithynia ,  on  his  Jour! 
Emperor,  modeft,  pious,  brave,  liberal,  prudent,  a  ney  to  ConJlantinople>  the  lytb  of  February  of  the  Year 
great  Conqueror,  and  a  wife  Captain.  While  he  be-  364;  after  he  had  reign’d  7  Months,  and  22 Days 
fieg’d  Maxentius  in  Rome,  a  luminous  Crofs  appear’d  Valentin  ian,  the  firft  of  the  Name,  came  to 
in  the  Air,  in  Sight  of  the  whole  Army,  with  this  In-  the  Empire  the  2 $th  of  February  of  the  Year  364, 
feription,  In  hoc  Signo  vinces*,  ibou  Jhalt  van -  He  was  pious,  wife,  juft,  and  liberal ;  but  fo  paftion- 
qaijh  in  this  Sign.  The  fame  Thing  was  confirm’d  ate,  as  to  grow,  in  fome  Meafure,  furious.  Hcdy’d 
to  him  in  a  Dream,  fay  all  the  ecclefiaftical  Hifto-  the  1 7/#  of  of  the  Year  375 ;  after  11  Years 

rians  ;  as  Eufcbius ,  Sozemenes ,  Socrates ,  Evagrius ,  8  Months,  and  21  Days  Reign. 

! fheodoret ,  &c.  and  the  next  Day  he  gain’d  that  fa-  Gratian  fucceeded  him  the  r/tb  of  Novmkr of 
mous  Battle  which  rid  Rome  of  a  Tyrant,  and  the  the  Year  375.  He  was  pious,  modeft,  chafte,  do. 
Church  of  a  Perfecutor.  The  Crofs  was  difplay’d  as  quent,  brave,  judicious,  and  a  great  Genera!.  He 
the  Bulwark  of  the  Romans ,  and  of  the  whole  Em-  dy’d  the  25/i  of  Attguft  of  the  Year  383;  after  he  had 
pire ;  Peace  was  reftor’d  to  the  Church,  and  Conftan -  reign’d  7  Years,  9  Months,  and  12  Days. 
tine  loaded  it  with  Honours.  Victory  follow’d  him  Valentin  ian  II.  fucceeded  him,  the  251!)  of 
every  where,  and  the  Barbarians  were  vanquifh’d  by  Auguft  of  the  Year  383.  He  was  pious,  prudent,  and 
him,  or  by  his  Children.  He  defeated  Licinius ,  who  very  brave.  He  dy’d  the  i$tb  of  May  of  the  Year 
had  revolted  againft  him,  tho*  he  had  married  Con -  392,  after  8  Years,  8  Months,  and  21  DaysReign. 

flan  tine’s  own  Sifter.  Conflantine  having  divided  the  Theodosius,  the  firft  of  the  Name,  call’d  lit 
Empire  between  his  Sons,  and  given  the  weftern  Em-  Great,  came  to  the  Empire  the  15th  of  May  of  the 
pire  to  Conflantine  and  Conftans ,  and  the  eaftern  to  Year  392.  He  was  pious,  moderate,  affable,  juft, 
Conftantius ,  died  at  Ni comedia ,  the  22 d  of  May  of  prudent,  inclin’d  to  Clemency,  and  poffefs’d  all  the 
the  Year  337  ;  in  the  65th  Year  of  his  Age,  and  the  military  Virtues.  He  dy’d  the  17//^  of  January  ot 
3  K&  his  Empire.  Mis  Body  was  put  into  a  golden  the  Year  395,  after  he  had  reign’d  16  Years,  wanting 
Coffin,  carry ’d  to  Conftan  t  bio  pie,  and  depofited  in  his  2  Days. 

Palace,  where  he  was  ferv’d  for  feveral  Days  as  if  he  Honorius,  the  firft  of  the  Name,  and  his  Son,' 
had  been  living.  He  was  afterwards  bury’d  in  a  fucceeded  him  in  the  weftern  Empire,  the  17/Jof 
Monument,  which  he  had  caus’d  to  be  creftcd,  while  January  of  the  Year  395.  He  dy’d  of  the  Dropfy, 
living,  in  the  Church  of  theApoftles.  the  15//&  0  ^Auguff  of  the  Year  423,  in  the  29/A  Year 

of  his  Age,  of  which  he  reign’d  28  Tears,  5  Months, 
Note,  That  under  Conftan  line's  Reign  that  mon-  and  fome  Days.  Hiftorians  fpeak  varioufly  of  this 
ilrous  Beall,  Popery ,  which  has  been  fince  repre-  Prince  ;  fome  of  them  fay  that  he  had  but  very  little 
tented  under  fo  many  different  hideous  Shapes,  Wit,  and  Hill  lefs  Courage  5  having  never  appear’d  at 
began  to  flouriili;  and  that  Sign  of  the  Whore  the  Head  of  his  Army,  notwithftanding  the  great 
of  Babylon ,  the  Cross,  to  be  refpefted  :  Unlcfs  Wars  his  Reign  was  difturb’d  by.  Others,  on  the 
we  rather  chufe  to  believe,  that  what’s  faid  on  contrary,  reprefent  him  as  a  religious  Prince,  who 
that  Subjedt,  by  the  moft  authentick,  faithful,  lov’d  Juftice.  ’Tis  true,  that  he  maintain’d  power* 
and  irreproachable  Hiftorians  of  thofe  Times,  is  fully  the  Cbriftian  Religion,  againft  the  Pagans,  Jews, 
nothing  elfe  but  a  mere  Romance,  or  that  Con-  Ilereticks ,  and  Scbi/maticks ;  but  in  the  reft  of  his 
famine  himfelf  was  nothing  elle  but  a  Vilionary,  Conduit  there  appears  neither  political  Wifdom,Cou- 
or  an  illiterate  and  fuperrtiiious  Papift,  firft  Cou-  rage,  nor  Wit:  For  he  was  always  govern’d  by  fome 
fin  to  the  late  King  of  France ,  Lewis  XIV.  Minifter  or  other,  who  abus’d  his  Favour. 

Note,  alfo,  That  in  the  fame  Reign  was  founded  Note ,  That  in  the  12 th  Year  of  Honorius ,  Rlu^m 
the  City  of  Conftantinople ,  which  borrows  its  guifis,  born  a  Scythian ,  invaded  Italy,  at  [jlC 

Name  from  Conftantinc  himfelf,  who  was  the  Head  of  200000  Goths.  They  ruinated  all  die 

Founder  thereof.  It  was  built  on  the  Ruins  of  Towns  they  met  with  in  their  Paffiige,  and  cx- 

Bxzanlium ,  a  City  of  fTbracia,  beyond  Chalccdon  ercis’d  on  the  Inhabitants  all  the  Cruelties  tholo 

in  Bithynia ,  Conflantine  adorn'd  it  with  a  great  Barbarians  could  invent,  The  Roman  force9 
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^ere  not  ftrong  enough  to  oppofe  that  Torrent* 
Therefore  Honorius  was  oblig'd,  on  that  Occa- 
r  n  to  have  Recourfe  to  the  Succours  of  other 
Q0tis  and  Huns,  under  the  Conduft  of  Haldi - 
and  Saras.  But  without  coming  to  an  En¬ 
gagement,  the  Army  of  Rbadaguife  was  feiz’d  all 
n  a  fudden  with  a  Panicle  Fear,  fays  Oroftus , 
//£  7.  r.  37.  fled,  and  was  porfu'd  by  the  Ro- 
's\  who  kill’d  Rbadaguife ,  and  made  fo  great 
a  Number  of  them  -Prifoner.%  that  they  were 
fold  afterwards  like  Droves  of  Bcafts,  at  a  very 
low  Price.  Sr.  Auguftine ,  lib.  5.  De  Civit .  Dei, 
27.  mentions  this  Viftory  ;  and  attributes  it  to 
a  manifeft  Protedion  of  God,  which,  fays  he, 
the  Cbrifiians  fliould  publifh,  for  Fear  of  being 
accounted  as  ungrateful .  as  the  Idolaters ,  who 
wanted  to  bury  it  in  Oblivion.  Zoftmus  fays,  on 
the  contrary,  that  Stilicon  furpriz’d  Rbadaguife 
beyond  the  Danube,  before  he  could  enter  the 
Reman  Provinces,  and  defeated  him  in  the  gth 
Year  of  Honorius* s  Reign.  The  Invafion  of 
Alarick  threw  all  Italy  into  fuch  a  Confterna- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  himfelf,  that  he  had 
Rome  environ'd  with  new  Walls,  and  fent  Stili¬ 
con  at  the  Head  of  an  Army  to  oppofe  AlaricVs 
Progrefs.  Stilicon  met  him  in  Liguria ,  where 
he  gave  him  Battle,  and  entirely  defeated  him  5 
but  Stilicon ,  to  favour  his  private  Interefts,  frus¬ 
trated  the  Empire  of  the  Fruits  of  that  Vi&ory, 
and  tarn i fil’d  the  Glory  of  his  A 61  ion.  For 

while  it  was  in  his  Power  to  make  Alarick  Pri- 
foner,  keeping  him  befieg’d  on  all  Sides,  he  con¬ 
cluded  a  fecret  Alliance  with  him,  and  facilitated 
his  Efcape.  Ever  fince  he  made  a  Tool  of  A- 
larick ,  to  render  himfelf  more  confiderable,  and 
indifpenfibly  neceflary  to  Honorius ;  fometimes 
beating  him,  and  fometimes  letting  him  con¬ 
quer,  and  keeping  him  under  Pretence  of  em¬ 
ploying  him  againft  Arcadius ,  Emperor  of  Con - 
ftantinople .  At  his  lnftigation  Alarick  afk’d  the 
Emperor  the  Payment  of  his  Army  which  Sti¬ 
licon  had  flopp’d  in  Egypt ,  to  pafs  into  the  eaft- 
ern  Empire.  Honorius  mention’d  that  Affair  to 
the  Senate,and  afk’d,  which  was  more  expedient, 
to  give  Money  to  Alarick ,  or  to  declare  War  a- 
gainft  him  ?  But  the  Authority  of  Stilicon  ob- 
flru&ing  the  Liberty  of  the  Suffrages,  it  was  re- 
folv’d  to  give  to  the  Barbarian  4000  Pound 
Weight  of  Gold,  to  buy  the  Peace.  Lampaditts 
(fays  Oroftus ,  /.  7,  c.  38.)  oppos’d  that  Refolu- 
tion  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  Power,  and  Paid 
boldly,  that  ailing  thus,  it  was  not  buying  the 
Peace ,  but  making  a  Pall  ion  of  a  defpi  cable  Servi¬ 
tude.  The  Senate  having  been  difmifs’d,  and 
Stilicon  fearing  the  Authority  of  Lampadius, 
who  had  acquir’d  a  very  great  Credit  and  Repu¬ 
tation  j  took  San6tuary  in  the  next  Cbriftian 
Church.  This  Retreat  giving  the  Opportunity 
to  Lampaditts  to  undeceive  the  Emperor,  and  to 
let  him  into  all  the  Treafons  of  Stilicon  ;  he  pro- 
cui’d  that  all  the  Roman  Magiflrates  of  his  Fac¬ 
tion  were  kill’d.  Stilicon  himfelf  underwent  the 
fame  Fate  at  Ravenna,  where  he  had  lied.  His 
Son  Eucberitts ,  whom  he  wanted  to  raife  to  the 
Empire,  having  lied  like  wife,  came  to  Rome, 
where  Honorius  caus'd  him  to  be  ftranglcd,  with 
his  Mother  Serena .  The  Senate  order’d  that  Sti - 
Ikon's  Name  fhould  be  eras’d  from  all  the  pub- 
lick  Places  where  it  fliould  be  found  engraven, 
and  all  his  Statues  thrown  down.  This  unhappy 
Cataflrophe  fliould  deter  thofe  who  have  the  Fa¬ 
vour  of  Princes,  and  the  entire  Diredtion  of  their 
Affairs,  from  ever  rifing  againft  their  Benefac¬ 
tors,  who  fliould  be  fac red  to  them ;  and  from 
attempting  to  try  how  fir  Fortune  could  carry 
them,  For  file  •  only  fliews  them  the  Place  of 
their  Mailer,  to  make  them  fall,  if  they  arc 
Fools,  and  ungrateful  enough  to  afpire  to  it. 
This  alfo  may  teach  Fathers  how  to  moderate  their 
Ambition,  for  their  Children,  and  not  to  endea¬ 


vour  to  raife  them  by  a  Crime,  or  to  a  Rank  a- 
bove  their  Condition  ;  for  thofe  Defigns  are  alf 
moft  always  fatal  to  thofe  who  form  them,  and 
the  unjuft  Defire  of  a  Grandeur  above  one’s 
Sphere,  ruins  the  folid  Grandeur  which  one  could 
poflefs  with  Security. 

Constant  ius,  Honorius* s  General,  was  aftbeiated 
to  the  Empire  the  8 th  of  February  of  the  Year  421. 
He  was  the  Buckler  of  the  Empire  againft  the  Ty¬ 
rants  of  the  £>/&  Century*  having  render’d  himfelf 
famous,  by  his  Valour,  Prudence,  Vidlories,  and 
Conquefts.  He  dy’d  the  2d  of  September  of  the  fame 
Year,  after  about  7  Months  Reign. 

Valent  in  ian  III.,fucceeded  to  the  Empire,  the 
23^  of  March  of  the  Year  425.  He  was  weak,  vi¬ 
cious,  a  great  Admirer  of  common  Proftitutes,  and 
without  any  Merit.  He  was  entirely  govern’d  by  his 
Mother,  and  his  Eunuchs,  who  had  the  foie  Difpofai 
of  all  the  Pofts  and  Employments  in  the  Empire* 
His  longed  Journey  was  from  Ravenna  to  Rome ,  and 
from  Rome  to  Ravenna  \  yet  he  wafted  as  much  Time 
to  refolve  himfelf  to  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  very  long 
one.  His  Mother  and  Favourites  us’d  to  keep  him 
fliut  up  in  his  Palace,  where  he  plung’d  himfelf  in  all 
Sorts  of  Voluptuoufnefs,  fpending  Part  of  his  Time 
in  Exercifes  becoming  rather  a  Woman,  than  a  Mam 
Therefore  Sidonius  Apollinaris  calls  him  a  Fool  Half- 
man.  He  was  kill’d  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  by  Maxi¬ 
mus’s  Intrigues,  the  1  jib  of  March  of  the  Year  455  5 
after  he  had  been  call'd  Emperor  30  Years. 

Note,  That  in  the  20 tb  Year  of  Valentinian*sRc\gn 
Attila ,  King  of  the  Huns ,  who  call’d  himfelf 
Flagellum  Dei ,  invaded  Italy  at  the  Head  of  a 
formidable  Army.  He  ravag’d  ail  the  Places 
he  met  in  his  Pafiage,  and,  amongft  the  reft, 
Aquileia,  Pavia ,  and  Milan ,  were  entirely  de- 
llroy’d.  He  took  the  Road  of  Rome,  and  Va- 
Icntinian,  who  could  not  defend  himfelf  againft 
that  Deluge  of  Men,  fent  Pope  St.  Leon  in  Em- 
bafly  to  Attila  ,  who  concluded  a  Peace  with 
him,  engag’d  him  to  re-pafs  the  Danube,  and 
return  into  his  own  Country. 

1  In  ‘  the  2  yth  Year  of  Valentintan ,  of  Chrift 
452*.  thofe  who  had  fav’d  themfelvcs  from  the 
Ruins  of  Aquileia,  and  of  the  neighbouring  Ci- 
•  ties,  retir’d  into  fmall  Iflands  of  the  Gulph  of 
the  Adriatick  Sea ,  and  laid  the  Foundations  of 
the  Republick  and  City  of  Venice.  Its  Glory 
equals  that  of  the  greateft  Empire,  and  by  the 
Form  of  its  Government,  and  the  Wifdom  of 
its  Condu6l,  has  always  maintain’d  her  Free¬ 
dom,  oblig’d  all  the  Princes  of  the  World  to  va¬ 
lue  her  Alliance  and  Friendlhip,  has  extended 
her  Conquefts  very  far  on  th z  Archipelago,  and  on 
the  Continent,  and  has  glorioufly  rais’d  hcrfelf 
when  on  the  Brink  of  Ruin. 

Maximus  finding  no  Reffftance,  ufurp’d  th6 Em¬ 
pire,  the  iytb  of  March  of  the  Year  455  \  and  mar- 
ry’d  Eudoxia ,  Valentintan* s  Widow,  by  Force,  to  de¬ 
file  his  Maker’s  Bed,  as  his  Mafter  had  defil’d  Ids. 
He  created  Cafar,  his  Son  Palladius ,  and  made  him 
marry  Eudoxia,  Valentintan* s  Daughter,  But  one 
Night  being  in  Bed  with  Eudoxia ,  in  the  Tranfports 
of  the  Love  he  had  for  her,  he  confefs’d  to  her,  that 
the  fame  Love  had  engag’d  him  to  have  Valentintan 
kill’d.  Eudoxia,  who  had  always  fulpcdled  it,  and 
was  looking,  in  her  Mind,  for  an  Expedient  to  be  re¬ 
veng’d  of  it*  form’d,  at  that  Inffanr,  the  Rcfolution 
to  have  Recourfe  to  the  moft  violent  Expedients  to 
ruin  him.  Accordingly,  Hie  fent,  the  next  Day,  a 
Perfon  flie  could  entirely  confide  in,  to  Genfcrick,  King 
of  the  Vandals ,  to  in  treat  him  to  come  into  Italy,  to 
take  a  juft  Revenge  of  the  Death  of  Valentintan,  his 
Ally  *  and  to  deliver  her  from  the  Servitude  Maximus 
kept  her  in,  under  the  Name  of  Hufband.  Genfcrick, 
unwilling  to  let  flip  fo  favourable  an  Occafion  of  ex¬ 
tending  his  Conquefts,  had  foon  a  great  Fleet  fitted 
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out,  and  landed  in  Italy  unexpected.  He  enter’d 
Rome  without  Refiftance,  and  Maximus  was  forc’d  to 
fly  i  but  the  Romans  purfu’d  him,  and  fton’d  him  to 
Death,  the  12 tb  of  June  of  the  fame  Year  455  5  after 
he  had  reign’d  77  Days. 


Note,  That  the  Vandals  plunder’d  Rome  for  14 
Days  fuccefiively,  without  fparing  the  Churches  5 
the  Riches  whereof  they  carry’d  along  with  them 
into  Africa ,  and  efpecially  the  gold  and  fiiver 
VefTels  which  the  Emperor  Titus  had  brought 
from  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem ,  and  which  had 
been  preferv’d  till  then  with  a  great  deal  of  Care. 
Evagrius  fays,  that  the  City  was  burnt ;  Nice- 
phorus 3  that  nothing  was  burnt  but  what  ferv’d 
to  publick  Spectacles. 


Avitus,  whom  Maximus  had  fent  Ambafiador  to 
Theodorick ,  King  of  the  Goths,  was  created  Emperor 
by  his  Army,  and  with  the  Confent  of  all  the  Perfons 
of  Quality  who  were  then  in  Gaul ,  the  10 th  of  July 
of  the  Year  455.  He  did  all  he  could  to  decline  that 
Dignity,  which  he  knew  he  could  not  maintain.  But 
he  could  not  refill  the  Defire  of  the  Army,  nor  that 
of  the  Goths  themfelves,  who  promis’d  to  fupport 
him ;  therefore  he  concluded  a  Peace  with  them,  and 
came  into  Italy ,  where  he  found  the  Romans  fo  irrita¬ 
ted  againft  him,  becaufe  he  was  Maximus's  Partifan, 
that  not  finding  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  defend  the 
Purple  he  was  cloath’d  with,  he  laid  it  down,  if  we 
may  believe  CaJJiodorus ,  in  the  City  of  Placentia  ; 
having  reign’d  but  10  Months,and  8  Days.  Eva¬ 
grius  fays,  that  he  dy’d  of  the  Plague  5  and  Nicepbo- 
rusy  that  he  ended  his  Life  by  a  voluntary  Abfti- 
nence. 

Major ian  was  elected  Emperor  by  the  Senate, 
and  by  the  Army,  the  Jth  of  April  of  the  Year  457. 
He  was  commendable  for  his  Wit,  Learning,  and 
Valour  *,  and  his  Prudence  in  the  military  Art  made 
him  gain  feveral  great  Victories.  But  the  perfidious 
Retainer ,  whom  he  had  made  Generalijfimo  of  all  his 
Forces,  caus’d  him  to  be  kill’d  in  the  City  of  Tor- 
tofa,  the  jth  of  Attgufi  of  the  Year  461  5  after  4 
Years,  4  Months,  and  2  Days  Reign.  : 

Severus  Lib  1  us  was  put  in  his  Place  by  the  Par¬ 
ricide  who  had  kill’d  him,  the  1  gtb  of  November  of 
the  Year  461.  The  infamous  Racimer  us’d  him  as  he 
had  done  his  Predecefior,  and  poifon’d  him  the  1 5th 
of  Augufi  of  the  Year  4 65  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  3 
Years,  8  Months,  and  2  Days. 

\ 

Note,  That  there  was  an  Interregnum  of  1  Year, 
and  fome  Months,  or  of  very  near  2  Years. 

Anthemius  was  made  Emperor  by  the  Credit  of 
Racimer ,  in  the  Month  of  Augufi  of  the  Year  467. 
He  was  worthy  of  the  Empire  for  his  political  Vir¬ 
tues.  Racimer ,  who  had  made  him  Emperor,  and 
marry’d  his  Daughter,  caus’d  him  to  be  kill’d  at  Rome 
the  nth  of  July  of  the  Year  472  5  after  he  had 
reign'd  4  Years,  and  11  Months. 

Olibrius  was  created  Emperor  in  his  Place,  by 
the  fame  Racimer ,  the  fame  Year  472  \  but  he  en¬ 
joy'd  but  a  very  Ihorc  Time  his  new  Dignity,  for 
he  was  kill'd  fix  Months  after  his  Creation,  by  the 
Goths. 


Note,  That  there  was  an  Interregnum  of  4  Months, 
and  j  4  Days. 

Note,  n lib,  That  Racimer  cly’tl  40  Days  after  the 
Murder  of  his  Father-in-law  Anthemius.  He  was 
a  Man  without  Faith,  whom  t  lie  Weak  nets  of 
the  Emperors  had  rais’d  from  a  Ample  Soldier  to 
the  firft  Dignities  of  the  Army,  and  who  had 
put  himfelf  in  a  Condition  to  difpofeof  chcwd- 
tern  Empire  as  he  thought  fit. 

► 

Gl  v  ceri  us  was  rais'd  to  the  Empire  by  the  Goths, 
the  51b  of  March  of  the  Year  473  •,  but  he  was  dc- 
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pos’d,  after  he  had  reign’d  very  near  a  Year,  by?  /■ 
Nepos.  Glycerins  was  afterwards  made  Bifhop  7* 1 
loney  according  to  Evagrius  \  or  of  Pont.  ja’ 
to  Jornandes.  .  QCCord|n§ 

Julius  Nepos  took  Glycerins9*  PLce,  the 
June  of  the  Year  474  5  and  was  depos’d,  in  his  T  °f 
by  Oreftes ,  whom  he  had  made  General  of  his  A  ^ 
after  he  had  reign’d  very  near  15  Months.  rmh 

Man  1  lius,  (call’d  in  Scorn  Attgufi  ulus,  becauf 
Roman  Empire,  which  had  began  under  a 
ended  in  the  Weft  under  this  young  Man)  ^ 
ated  Emperor  by  his  Father  Oreftes ,  the- 31#  0fv)Cre* 
her  of  the  Year  475*  was  the  laft  Empa^ 
knowledg’d  for  fuch  at  Rome,  from  whence L  -  3C* 
expell’d  by  Odoacer ,  King  of  the  Erules,  whn  1'? 
himfelf  King  of  Italyy  the  23^  of  Augufi  of  the  v^C 
476.  _  car 

Note,  That  the  whole  Glory  of  the  Empire  tok*  l 
had  been  divided,  was  by  this  Extinction  0f  ? 

weftern  Empire  transferr’d  to  Conftantinopk 
Seat  of  the  Empire  of  the  Eaft,  which  had  f  ^ 
a  long  Succeffion  of  Emperors,  whofe  Ck!/! 

I’ll  begin  by  Conft amine  the  Great ,  fince  hebS 
that  City,  and  chofe  it  for  the  Place  of  hut? 
fidence.  Ke’ 

Chro nolog  y  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Eaft. 

Constantine  the  Great,  fir  ft  CkriftianUm^ 
in  the  Eaft,  fucceeded  Conft antius  Clorus ,  his  Father 
in  the  Year  306.  He  chofe  for  the  Seat  of  his  Em! 
pire  the  City  of  Byzantium ,  which  he  call'd  Confix 
tinople,  after  he  had  rebuilt  it  in  a  magnificent  Mm. 
ner,  the  1 1  th  of  May  of  the  Year  330. 

Const  ant  ius  II.  fucceeded  him,  the  2  2d  o\  May 
of  the  Year  337.  He  abandon’d  himfelf  to  the i 
rians,  and  perfecuted  the  Church.  He  dy*daf%. 
turenes,  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia ,  in  the  45/5 
Year  of  his  Age*,  having  reign’d  13  Years,- with  his 
Father  Conft antin  e,  and  25  after  Conft  an  tin  eh  Death. 

Julian  the  Apoftate  came  to  the  Empire  the  mb 
of  December  of  the  Years  361.  He  was  kill'd  with 
an  Arrow,  in  the  2 d  Combat  he  gave  to  the  Per- 
ftans. 

Jovinian  was  proclaim’d  Emperor  by  the  Army, 
the  2  jth  of  June  of  the  Year  363.  Sozomrn  fays, 
that  he  refus’d  at  firft  the  imperial  Dignity,  proteft- 
ing  that  he  was  a  Cbriftian*,  but  that  when  the  Sol- 
diers  were  inform’d  that  his  Religion  was  the  Caufe 
of  his  Refufal,  they  all  declar’d  aloud,  that  they  were 
of  the  fame  Religion.  The  Extremity  of  the  Peril,  to 
which  the  Temericy  of  Julian  had  reduc’d  the  Army, 
and  the  Scarcity  of  Provifions, oblig’d  Jovinian  to  con¬ 
clude  a  Peace  with  the  Perfians,  by  abandoning  to 
them  fome  Countries  which  had  formerly  belong’d  to 
the  Empire.  He  dy'd  fuddenly  at  DadafiantSy  a  Vil¬ 
lage  of  Bithynia ,  either  for  having  eat  to  Excefs  the 
preceding  Night,  or  becaufe  he  lay  in  a  Room  newly 
built,  the  Walls  whereof  were  yet  damp,  and  where 
-a  great  Quantity  of  Charcoal  had  been  burnt  during 
the  Winter,  to  dry  it, 

Valent  inian  I.  was  proclaim'd  Emperor  by  the 

Army  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia ,  the  25/^  of  February  °f 
the  Year  364  ;  after  he  had  been  adorn’d  with  the 
Marks  of  his  Dignity,  the  Soldiers  cry’d,  that  there 
fhould  be  a  Colleguc  given  him,  to  help  him  to  fup¬ 
port  it.  But  he  told  them,  It  was  in  your  Power  to 
proclaim  me  Emperor ;  but  fince  you  have  proclaimed 
me,  *tis  no  longer  in  your  Power,  but  in  mine,  to  do 
what  yon  propofe.  Be  quiet ,  as  Sub  jells  ought  to  be, 
and  P/l  order  as  your  Sovereign  what  I  judge  proper . 
After  he  had  thus  rejected  the  Propofition  of  the  Ar¬ 
my,  he  came  co  Conft  an  tinople,  where  he  afiociated 
his  Brother  Valais  to  the  Empire,  giving  him  the 
Eaft  for  his  Part,  and  relenting  for  himfelf  all  that 
extended  towards  the  Weft,  and  from  Illyria  to 

Africa .  *  , 

Vale  ns  was  afiociated  to  the  Empire  the  29th  o\ 
March ,  or.  the  1/?  of  April  of  the  Year  36 ■ \ .  Me Wlis 

*  j  impio.h, 
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and  cruel,  having  indifcreetiy  attack’d  the 
jmpioii  >  j  q,,  pofted  near  Adrianople,  he  was 

Gctbs  ad«,o  ^  Pe  ^  had  hjd  himf^]f.  af£er  the 

kurnt  "nf  his  Army,  the  9 tb  of  AnguPl  of  the  Year 
Pf  in  che  SO^  Year  of  his  Age  ;  after  he  had 
37“’,j  Years,  4  Months,  and  9  or  12  Days* 
rel^n  0posius  the  Great  came  to  the  Empire,  in  the 
y  r  q92.  He  was  the  Joy  and  Admiration  of  the 

whole  World,  as  we  have  obferv’d  already.  _ 

Arcadius,  his  Son,  fucceeded  him  in  the  Empire 

of  the  Eaft,  the  1 7th  of  January  of  the  Year  395.  He 
had  neither  Courage,  nor  Merit*,  and  was  govern’d 
bv  his  Wives  and  Eunuchs.  He  dy’d  the  if?  of  May 
of  the  Year  40S  ;  after  13  Years,  3  Months,  and  15 

Days  Reign.  .  _  .  ,  ,  .  ,  — 

Theodosius  II.  His  Son,  fucceeded  him,  the  t it 

of  May  of  the  Year  408.  He  was  a  very  good  Prince, 
entirely  govern’d  by  his  Sifter  Pulcheria ,  for  a  very 
confidcrable  Time,  till,  by  the  Artifices  of  Cbryfa- 
phiiis,  and  the  Importunities  of  his  Wife  Eudoxia ,  he 
difmils’d  that  generous  and  learned  Princefs,  who  was 
capable  to  govern  not  only  that  divided  Empire,  but 
the  whole  World.  He  took  for  Pretext  of  her  Dif- 
crace,  this :  Theodofius  having ,  for  a  confiderable 
Time,  thro’  Lazinefs,  fign’d  all  the  Petitions  which 
were  prefented  to  him,  without  reading  them,  which 
was  of  a  very  dangerous  Confequence  for  the  publick 
Affairs;  Hie  let  him  know  his  Fault  by  an  ingenious 
Invention;  which  was,  to  prefenc  to  him  a  Paper 
containing,  that  file  bought  his  Wife  for  a  Slave,  if 
his  Majerty  would  con  fen  t  to  it.  fbeodofuts  fign’d 
that  Writing  without  reading  it ;  and  Pulcheria  hav¬ 
ing  it  in  her  Hands,  detain’d  the  Emprefs,  who  was 
come  to  vifit  her.  The  Emperor  afking  for  his  Wife, 
flie  told  him,  that  flie  had  bought  her,  and  fhew’d  to 
him  what  he  had  fign’d,  of  the  Vendition.  theodofus, 
ijiilead  of  making  a  good  Ufe  of  this  Piece  of  Wit  of 
his  Sifter,  was  irritated  at  it*,  and  Eudoxia ,  his  Wife, 
finding  him  in  that  Humour,  made  him  eafily  con- 
lent  to  her  Difgrace.  While  file  govern’d,  the  Em¬ 
pire  had  enjoy’d  a  long  Profperity  ;  but  as  foon  as  file 
quitted  the  Helm,  and  Cbryfapbius  was  made  Mafter 
of  it,  theodofius ,  who  fuffer’d  himfelf  to  be  govern’d 
by  that  bafe  and  wicked  Minifter,  committed  a  vaft 
Number  of  unpardonable  Faults,  fo  far  as  to  be  re¬ 
duc’d  to  the  fhameful  Necefiiry  of  paying  Tribute  to 
Attila,  King  of  the  Huns.  He  dy’d  the  2 gtb  of  July 
of  the  Year  450 ;  after  he  had  reign’d  42  Years,  2 
Months,  and  28  Days. 

Marc ian  was  cledted  Emperor  by  Pulcheria'1  s 
Credit,  and  an  Arret  of  the  Senate,  the  2 5 tb  of  Au- 
yutt  of  the  Year  450.  Pulcheria ,  who  had  fucceeded 
to  the  Empire,  and  was  in  the  5  if?  Year  of  her  Age, 
marry’d  him,  for  Reafons  of  State,  on  Condition  that 
they  fhould  live  in  Celibacy.  Marcian  was  judicious, 
prudent,  brave,  charitable,  and  virtuous ;  he  liv’d 
with  Pulcheria ,  as  with  his  Sifter,  and  had  never  the 
call  Aftedlion  for  any  other  Woman  which  could  of¬ 
fend  the  Purity  of  his  Marriage.  Fie  had  no  Favoti- 
j'tes,  nor  Minifters,  who  could  abufe  his  Goodnefs,  or 
«jis  Authority,  to  gratify  their  private  PafTions.  He 
dy’d  the  1 61b  of  January  of  the  Year  457  ;  afrer  6 
>ars  ami  a  Hall  ’s  Reign, 

Uo  I,  call’d  the  Elder ,  or  the  Greats  was  defied 
Emperor,  the  yth  of  February  of  the  Year  457.  He 
way  be  rank’d  among  the  good  Emperors ;  and  no- 
t  Jing  dimini  files  the  Glory  of  his  Virtues,  but  the  In¬ 
digence  lie  us’d  towards  the  Hcrcticks  who  liv’d  at 

.'is  Court,  ancf  efpccial ly  Boftlifcus,  his  Wife’s  Brother, 

dorgave  him  the  Trcafon  he  had  been  guilty  of  in 
at$ilinft  the  Maxims  of  the  belt  Politicians, 

"  again  ft  fo  black  an  Adlion’s  being  left  un- 

PJinifVd.  He  dyM  in  the  Month  of  November  of  the 

474 ;  after  he  had  reign’d  17  Years,  and  9 


1  hat  under  his  Reign  a  Rain  of  Allies  fell  at 
''Ofan/inople,  which  had  beenenrry’d  thither  by 
Pie  Winds,  from  Mount  Vcfuvius ,  which,  that 
had  vomited  frightful  tlnmcs. 
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Zeno,  the  Ifaurian,  his  Son  in-law,  fucceeded  him* 
in  the  Year  474.  His  Reign  was  blacken’d  with  all 
the  Crimes  a  Tyrant  is  capable  of;  he  had  the  Air  of 
a  Satyr  ;  his  Wife  Ariadne  caus’d  him  to  be  bury’d. 
alive,  the  6th  of  April  of  the  Year  491  ;  after  18 
Years  of  the  moft  violent  Tyranny.  Cedrenus  fays,  in 
his  Abridgment,  that  it  was  rumour’d,  that  his  Head 
had  been  cut  off  in  the  Night,  without  being  known 
by  whom.  But  the  Truth  is,  that  having  been  attack’d 
with  a  Fit  of  the  Epilepfy,  to  which  he  was  lubjcdl, 
he  was  thought  dead ;  and  that  Ariadne ,  his  Wife* 
who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  him,  had  him  bury’d  in 
Hafte.  He  came  afterwards  to  himfelf;  and  his 
Tomb  having  been  open’d,  the  Guards,  whom  the 
Emprefs  had  order’d  to  be  plac’d  there,  told  him, 
that  there  was  another  Emperor  in  his  Place.  No 
Matter,  faid  he,  take  me  from  hence,  and  carry  me 
to  a  Monaftery,  where  1*11  end  my  Days.  The  Sol¬ 
diers  did  but  laugh  at  that  Propofal ;  1b  that  he  dy’d 
phrenetick,  after  he  had  eat  his  Arms,  and  his  Slip¬ 
pers.  Zonarits  writes,  that  having  made  himfelf 
drunk,  which  happen’d  very  often,  his  Wife  had  him 
bury’d  in  that  Condition. 

An  ast  as  1  us,  the  firft  of  that  Name,  was  rais’d  to 
the  Empire  by  the  Emprefs  Ariadne ,  the  nth  of  A- 
pril  of  the  Year  491  ;  which  confirm’d  the  Sufpicion 
of  a  criminal  Love  between  them,  during  Zeno's  Ufe. 
The  Reputation  of  Piety  he  had  acquir’d  in  a  private 
Life,  made  his  Subjedls  conceive  very  great  Hopes  of 
his  future  Government;  and  the  People  of  Covjlanti- 
noplc ,  while  he  aflifted  at  the  Circenfes  Games ,  after 
his  Coronation,  cry’d.  Prince ,  command  as  you  have 
liv'd .  In  Fadt,  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign  anfwer’d 
their  Hopes;  for  he  began  by  taking  off  an  Impofi- 
tion,  call’d  Cbryfargyr*c,  which  was  rais’d  every  four 
Years,  not  only  on  the  Heads  of  Perlons  of  what 
Rank  foever,  either  Poor  or  Slaves  ;  but  likewife  on 
all  Animals,  and  even  Dogs;  for  every  one  of  which 
there  were  paid  3  Farthings  ;  and  had  all  the  Regi- 
fters  of  this  Tax  burnt  in  the  publick  Place.  He 
ft.rbid  the  Venality  of  the  Magiftracy,  which  had 
been  introduc’d  by  his  Predeceftbr,  and  which  was 
the  Caufe  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Judges  in  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  of  the'  Oppreffion  of  the  Poor.  But  the 
Virtue  of  Anaftafitis  being  not  fincere,  or  not  ftrong 
enough  to  conquer  his  PafTions,  he  foon  alter’d  his 
Condudl,  and  fiiew’d  himfelf  as  violent,  avaricious, 
and  unjuft,  as  he  had  been  meek  and  libcni.  He  us’d 
to  forgive  the  Criminals,  let  their  Crimes  be  ever  fo 
enormous,  when  they  could  purchafe  their  Pardon 
with  Money.  He  fold  all  Sorts  of  Employments, 
and  loaded  the  Provinces  with  new  Impofitions.  He 
made  himfelf  the  Heir  of  the  Deceas’d,  under  feme 
frivolous  Pretence  or  other.  He  was  not  in  the  leaffc 
fenfible  of  the  Glory  of  the  Roman  Name;  and  he 
preferr’d  the  purchafing  Peace,  at  a  dear  Rate,  of  the 
Enemies,  to  the  Honour  of  going  to  War  a  gain  ft 
them  as  an  Emperor.  He  us’d  to  appoint  for  Gover¬ 
nors  of  Provinces,  young  Men  without  Vinue,  or  Ex¬ 
perience,  who  confiding  in  his  Protedlion,  plunder’d 
them  with  Impunity.  He  was  kill’d  by  Thunder,  the 
8 th  of  July  of  the  Year  518  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  27 
Years,  3  Months,  and  29  Days, 

Note ,  That  under  Anaftafitis9 s  Reign,  the  Goths  ha¬ 
ving  befieg’d  Conftantinople ,  Proclus ,  an  Engi¬ 
neer,  burnt  their  Fleet  with  BurningGlaftVs. 
But  note,  alfo,  that  the  Fleet  was  not  compos’d 
of  EngliJh  Men  of  War. 

Justinus  the  Elder,  or  the  firft  of  that  Name* 
was  taken  from  the  Dimghil  to  be  plac’d  on  the  Im¬ 
perial  Throne,  the  gtb  of  July  of  the  Year  518.  He 
was  a  Man  who  from  a  Shepherd,  or  Hog- Driver, 
became  a  Soldier  5  and  having  pafs’d  thro’  all  the  De¬ 
grees  of  the  Militia,  with  a  great  deal  of  Reputation, 
had  arriv’d  to  the  liift  Dignities  of  the  Empire,  and 
acquir’d  great  Credit  and  Authority.  He  is  famous 
for  his  Piety,  and  Zeal  for  the  Caiholick  Religion  ; 
for  his  Love  lor  his  Subjedls,  and  his  Care  lor  the 

0  U  Re  union 
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Re-union  of  the  oriental  with  the  occidental  Church, 
lie  dy’d  of  an  Ulcer  in  his  Thigh,  the  firft  of  Auguft 
of  the  Year  52 7  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  9  Years,  and 
Days. 

Just  ini  an,  the  firft  of  that  Name,  who  had  been 
adopted,  and  crown’d  by  Juftinus  himfelf,  took  the 
Government  of  the  Empire  in  the  Month  of  April  of 
the  Year  527,  being  then  45  Years  of  Age.  Eva - 
grius ,  an  Author  very  near  his  Time,  accufes  him  of 
a  fordid  Avarice,  which  had  engag’d  him  to  make  fo 
many  Laws  and  Novels  as  fo  many  Nets  to  catch  the 
Eftates  of  private  Perfons.  Nicepborus ,  who  wrote 
long  after  his  Death,  undertakes  his  Defence,  and 
pratfes  him  as  a  very  religious,  zealous,  and  liberal 
Prince  ;  who  publ  ifli’d  feveral  good  Laws,  and  made 
vafl  Conquefts.  For  my  Part,  I  really  believe  thac  in 
the  laft  Violences  he  exercis’d  againfl  the  orthodox 
Bifhops,  he  was  deceiv’d  by  thole  who  had  all  his 
Confidence  ;  and  as  he  was  very  ignorant,  he  could 
not  difcover  the  Impofture,  nor  diftinguifh  the  Truth 
from  private  Interefts  of  Ambition  and  Revenge.  He 
dy’d  the  \±tb  of  November  of  the  Year  566  •,  after  he 
had  reign’d  39  Years,  7  Months,  and  23  Days. 

Note ,  That  under  JttJlinian* s  Reign  Beliffarius,  the 
greateft  General  of  his  Time,  defeated  the  Army 
of  the  Per/tans  under  the  Conduct  of  Mi rr banes 
their  General.  The  fame  Beliffarius  defeated, 
likewife,  in  the  Year  530,  the  Army  of  Gilimer , 
in  Africa ,  and  forc’d  Gilimer  himfelf  to  fly. 
Juft  ini  an  publifh’d  a  very  juft  and  neceflary  Or¬ 
dinance  againfl  the  Bifhops  who  came  to  Court 
without  an  apparent  Neceflity  *,  for  of  thele  fre¬ 
quent  Journeys  it  happen’d,  that  the  Churches 
were  left  without  their  Pallors, which  was  theOcca- 
fion  of  feveral  Diforders;  and  the  Bifhops  us’d  to 
fpend  the  Revenues  of  their  Bifhopricks,  inflead 
of  diflributing  them  to  the  Poor.  This  Law 
would  be  very  neceflary  in  our  Time,  where  the 
greateft  Parc  of  the  Bifhops  are  feen  at  Court, 
without  being  brought  to  it  by  the  urgent  Necef¬ 
lity  of  their  Diocefes.  The  Laiclcs  have  juft 
Reafon  to  fufpedt,  that  they  are  invited  there  ei¬ 
ther  by  Ambition,  or  Avarice,  or  by  the  Diver- 
fion  of  the  good  Company,  or  the  Inquietude  of 
Mind,  and  a  Surfeit  of  their  Functions.  For  if 
they  would  live  as  Bifhops,  they  have  no  Need 
to  appear  at  Court,  where  they  are  needlefs.  If 
they  want  to  live  as  Courtiers,  they  render  them- 
f elves  ridiculous,  and  even  odious,  to  thofe  who 
fhew  them  the  greateft  Demonftration  ofFriend- 
ihip  ;  or  if  it  is  to  grow  richer,  that  Defire  is 
not  very  agreeable  to  an  apoflolical  Spirit. 

Just  inus  II.  call’d  the  Younger ,  came  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  the  14 tb  of  November  of  the  Year  566.  The 
Beginning  of  his  Reign  appear’d  fortunate;  but  he 
foon  difeover’d  the  Corruption  of  his  Manners,  and 
fell  into  Excefles  of  Folly,  to  which  he  was  very  fub- 
ie<5t.  He  was  always  beaten  by  the  Pcrftans ,  and  their 
King  C bo/rocs.  He  dy’d  in  a  Paroxifm  of  Phrenzy, 
the  4 tb  or  rjh  of  October  of  the  Year  577,  or  578  ; 
after  13  Years,  and  9  Months  Reign.  Evagrius  gives 
him  more,  and  Cardinal  Baronins,  who  in  the  firfl 
Edition  of  his  Annals  has  follow’d  his  Chronology ,  has 
retraded  himfelf  in  the  fecond. 


phonie.  He  dy’d  with  all  the  Glory  and  ]> 
a  great  Prince,  the  1  yb  of  August  of  r,[ 

afeer  he  had  reign’d  very  near  4  Years  6  Iear  . 


Note,  That  when  Tiberius  created  Mat,*'  ■ 
whom  he  defign’d  for  his  SuccefTor^ 

the  following  Speech:  ‘  Thou  muft  *  nudc 

faid  he,  to  make  me  a  good  Enir  ?nt!0L*» 
Manner  of  governing  thy  People  a  »°f  (i,v 
Sepulchre  with  thy  Virtues ,  anfwetft'7 
pedation  the  whole  World  has  co  ,L'X* 
thee  •,  thou  muff  not  tarnifh  the  Oi,  tnce‘v*^ 
Virtues,  nor  deviate  in  any  Thfe 
antient  Generofity  moderate,  by^thv  r  ‘'■"t 
the  fovereign  Power  thou  hatt  been 
and  let  Philofophy  ferve  as  a 

ablolute  Authority/  The  Empire  hi? 
State,  which  is  apt  to  turn  the  Heads  of*  i  '1* 
who  have  it  not  very  ftrong,  and 

what  they  are  in  Reality  :  Therefore  t|  0  n^ 

not  imagine  that  thou  doll  furpafs  as  ! 

it  m  good  Fortune.  Study,  with  thed" 

Application,  how  to  make  thyfclf  belnt-M 

ther  than  fear’d  by  thy  Subjeft, ,  and  ^ 
falutary  Advice  to  Flattery  5  for  the  n 
Power  hates  Correflion,  tho’ it  be  the  Thi 
a  Sovereign  wants  moll.  Let  Juftice  walk  !iS 
ways  before  thine  Eyes,  and  be  the  Rule  of  !’i 
thine  Aftions.  Look  on  the  Imperial  Purp] 
wnh  the  Eyes  of  a  Philofopher,  aufm, % 
Robe  thou  art  cloath  d  with;  and  think  it 
the  Jewels  of  thy  Diadem  differ  in  nothin- 
from  the  Pebbles  on  the  Sea- Shore.  The  (|r° 

Colour  of  the  Purple  forewarns  Princesaaaiaft 
abandoning  themfelves  to  vain  Glory,  and ad- 
monifhes  them  to  make  frequent  Redeflions  on 
the  Duties  of  their  Poll,  which  will  hinder 
them  from  being  dazzled  by  the  fatal  Brilliant 
of  the  monarchical  Veflment.  TheScepfer of 
the  Empire  ought  to  admonifh  thee,  that  thou 
dofl  not  exercife  an  unlimited  Power*,  but  due 
thou  dofl  live  in  a  pompous  Servitude,  with 
Regard  to  other  Men.  Let  Humanity  and 
Manfuetude  govern  thy  Wrath,  and  fluke  thy 
Pride.  Nature  has  given  a  King  to  the  Bits, 
and  arm’d  him  with  a  Sting,  that  he  may  fling 
thofe  who  will  not  obey  :  But  chat  King  is  not 
tyrannical  ;  he  minds  nothing  but  howtoferve 
the  Bees,  and  his  Sting  is  juft.  At  lend  let’s 
be  his  Imitators,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  be 

govern’d  by  Reafon.  I  tell  thee  thele  Things 
as  an  affectionate  Father,  who  w i flies  for  thy 
Glory,  and  the  Profperity  of  thy  Reign  i  and 
if  thou  govern  thyfclf  according  to  theft*  Rules, 
chy  Life  muft  be  full  of  Glory,  and  Felicity,1 

Mauricius  Tiberius  was  plac’d  on  the  Throne 
the  14 tb  of  AuguSl  of  the  Year  582.  He  had  a  vafl 
deal  of  Wit,  Courage,  Prudence,  and  Valour*,  and 
was  very  zealous  for  the  Defence  of  the  orthodox 
Faith  bur  he  was  cruel  and  avaricious:  His  Avarice 
hinder’d  him  from  redeeming,  at  a  very  low  Price, 
his  Subjects  who  had  been  made  Captives  by  the  King 
of  the  Avari,  This  infamous  Aiflion  cod  him  his 
Life,  and  that  of  his  Children  ;  for  the  Cotifttmlinom 
politans  having  revolted,  their  Example  was  foon  afar 
follow’d  by  the  Army,  who  defied  Pbocas ,  whocn- 

1  1  ^  A  A  t  •  A  .  « 


Tin  emus  Flavius,  whom  Juftinus  had  chofen 
for  his  Succcflbr,  afeended  the  Throne  the  6th  of  Or- 

„lh?  near  57b’-  Emprefs  Soph!a  had  rais’d  ter’d  Coufimuinoph  amidft  the  nublick  Acclimations, 
he  I,  1 n J  l0I//CS  fi°  marr£  h,.nV*  but  as  who  caus’d  flvc  of'  Mauritius's  Sons  to  be  murder’d 

lee  herlelf  frullrated  of  hcr_  Hope,  that  flie  confpirU  November  of  the  Year  Coz  ;  after  he  had  reignM  so 

Years. 

Pu ocas  ufurp’d  the  Empire  the  27 tb  of  NovctnUt 
of  the  Year  60  a.  He  afteded,  at  fu  ll,  a  great  deal  of 
Meeknefs,  Liberality,  and  Love  for  the  Learned  1 
but  he  foop  became  cruel,  blond  rhirfly,  and  aban¬ 
don'd  h im let f  to  all  Sorts  of  Abominations,  l I'M 


againfl  him  in  Favour  of  Juft  ini an, Juft  inns'  s  Nephew 
n<>  Purpofe,  Tiberius  anfwer’d  the  Elopes  his 


Subjedls  had  conceiv’d  of  his  Virtue,  and  extraordinary 
Merit.  Under  his  Reign  the  Aflaiis  of  the  Empire 
dung’d  Face-,  for  by  the  Vi&ories  of'  Mauritius, 

General  of  his  Armies,  he  flopp’d  the  Rapidity  of 

ir.f  „  1  /»  y  .  *  *  . "  . . .  ’  •  *»Wlia  W*  j  U/UUMMiiUWMHi  - 

nimU  fvL/L It ire;  ^  forc’11  rht:  .7/«.r,who  had  been  created  Emperor  in  ///>7Vn,n  Hem  bled 

proud  Cbohocs,  their  King,  to  die  ol  Sorrow  at  Ctrfi*  his  Forces,  with  which  he  came  to  Abides,  ih«nce  to 

1  ‘  lleradih 
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_  t  a  and  from  Ueradea  to  Constantinople ,  which 
HerM*  *  .  afcer  he  had  defeated  the  Fleet  of  the 

enJnr  in  the  Port  of  Sophia.  Phocas  was  feiz’d, 
A^Phatinus,  whofe  Wife  he  had  debauch’d,  wanting 
311  b  reveng’d  for  that  Affront,  enter’d  the  Palace, 
!r  fted  Phocas  of  the  imperial  Robe,  put  him  on  a 
J-  e  and  prefented  him  to  Heraclius  %  who  told 
k.  a  terrible  Voice,  Haft  thou  thus  governed 

I  Empire  ?  Phocas ,  without  being  in  the  lead  dif- 
r/rced  anfwer’d  him.  Thou  mu  ft  govern  better. 
Cfr‘aclius  afterwards  c-aus’d  Phocas7 s  Feet,  Hands,  and 
.  v  parts,  to  be  cutoff;  and  commanded,  laftly, 
Tat  he  fhould  be  beheaded.  His  Body  was  dragg’d 
thro’  the  Streets  of  Constantinople ,  and  afterwards 

^Heraclius  was  crown’d  Emperor,  with  Eudoxia 
his  Wife,  whom  he  marry’d  the  fame  Day  of  his  Co- 
rnmrion  ’  the  $tb  of  OSlober  of  the  Year  610.  He  was 
brave  and  judicious.  He  dy’d  the  nth  of  March  of 
the  Year  64* ;  after  30  Years,  7  Months,  and  5  Days 

Reign. 

JVote,  That  in  the  25th  Year  of  Heraclius9 s  Reign, 
of  Chrift  630  *,  began  the  Seft  of  that  abomi¬ 
nable  Impoftor  Mahom  et,  the  Venom  whereof 
has  poifon’d  more  than  Half  the  Earth.  He 
was  born  in  Arabia  Felix ,  and  his  firft  Profefilon 
was  that  of  Groom  of  a  Stable.  He  had  neither 
Wit,  nor  Knowledge,  and  did  not  know  fomuch 
as  how  to  read,  or  write.  He  enter’d  into  the 
Service  of  a  rich  Widow,  and  had  Dexterity 
enough  to  oblige  her  to  marry  him,  after  he  had 
debauch’d  her.  During  his  Marriage,  he  us’d  to 
fall  often  into  epileptick  Fits,  and  his  Convul- 
fions  were  very  violent ;  which  his  Wife  fup- 
ported  patiently  enough,  and  to  appeafe  her,  he 
us’d  to  make  her  believe  that  the  Angel  Gabriel 
appear’d  to  him  often,  and  that  his  Prefence 
caus’d  thofe  Convulfions.  There  was  adeteftable 
Monk  call’d  Sergius,  who  had  been  expel  Pd 
from  his  Monaftery  becaufe  he  profefs’d  Arian - 
ifm ;  to  whom  this  Woman  communicated  all 
that  Mahomet  had  told  her,  and  this  Wretch 
confirm’d  her  in  the  Belief  of  that  falfe  Appari¬ 
tion  *,  alluring  her,  that  Mahomet  was  a  Prophet. 
She  communicated  this  Secret  to  her  Neighbours, 
who  told  it  to  their  Hulbands  ;  and  thus,  in  a 
Ihort  Time,  it  was  rumour’d  abroad  that  Maho- 
viet  had  Communication  with  the  Angel  Gabriel . 
This  Impoftor  finding  that  his  Impofture  had 
found  Belief  among  the  Populace,  invented  new 
Dreams,  which,  he  faid,  were  reveal’d  to  him 
by  his  Angel.  Among  the  reft,  he  publifh’d  a 
Book  under  his  Name,  compos’d  by  Sergius , 
full  of  Follies,  which,  notwithftanding,  he  pre¬ 
tended  he  had  receiv’d  from  Heaven ;  and  had 
it  diftributed  among  the  People  of  the  Country, 
who  were  Fools  enough  to  put  Faith  in  it.  In 
my  Treatife  of  Mahomctanifm ,  under  the  Letter 
My  1*11  give  the  whole  Hiftory  of  this  ridiculous 
Sett, 

Constantine  II.  Ileraclius's  Son ,  fu cceed ed  h  i m 

the  wth  of  March  of  the  Year  641  ;  but  he  reign’d 

3  Months  only.  It  was  thought  that  the  Emprefs 

Mar/ina,  his  Mother-in-law,  caus’d  him  to  be  poi- 

•Wd,  the  22d  of  June  of  the  fame  Year,  to  place  her 

Son  lieraclconas  on  the  Throne. 

Hi;  rac  1.  eon  as  fucceeded  him,  the  2  2d  of  June  of 

the  Year  641.  He  afeended  the  Throne  by  the  Mur- 

tkr  of  Conjlantincy  and  was  brought  down  from  it  by 

jin  Arret  of  the  Senate,  who  order’d  his  Nofe,  and  his 

Mother’s  Tongue,  to  be  cut  off,  and  both  fenc  into 

kxilr,  towards  the  End  of  December  of  the  fame 
Year. 

Constant  1  us,  Heraclius's  Grandfon,  was  rais'd 
10  the  Empire  in  the  Year  641,  He  committed  fe- 
vltoI  very  great  Excefles  again  ft  Religion,  protected 
wretiefo)  and  had  his  Brother  put  to  Death  without 


Caufe  5  who,  fay  the  Vifionaries  of  thofe  Times* 
haunted  him  afterwards,  with  a  Cup  full  of  Blood,  and 
thefe  Words,  Drink  Brother. 

Constantine  Pogonatus,  i.  e.  bearded,  be* 
caufe  he  us’d  to  wear  a  long  Beard,  fucceeded  ConJtaH - 
tiusy  the  15th  of  July  of  the  Year  668.  He  took  a 
juft  R.evenge  of  the  Death  of  his  Father,  and  gain’d, 
by  his  Prudence  and  Courage,  fcveral  Victories  over 
the  Saracens.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  685;  afcer  he  had 
reign’d  17  Years,  and  about  2  Months. 

Justi n1  an,  his  Son,  call’d  the P'ounger ,  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Month  of  September  of  the  Year  685. 
He  was  impious,  cruel,  and  vindiftive,  which  made 
him  hated  of  his  Subjects  *,  and  was,  in  Part,  the 
Caufe  of  his  violent  Death.  For  Leoncius,  Duke  of 
the  Eaft,  who  had  been  imprifon’d  6  Years,  on  falfe 
Reports,  tho*  he  had  done  fignal  Services  to  the  Em  - 
pire,  having  been,  at  iaft,  fee  at  Liberty,  on  Condition 
that  he  Ihould  depart  from  Con  ft  anti  71  ople >  waiting  in 
the  Port  for  a  favourable  Wind,  to  obey  that  Order, 
having  been  prefs’d  by  his  Friends,  who  were  come  to 
take  their  Leave  of  him,  to  lay  hold  of  the  favourable 
Opportunity  of  the  Djfaffe&ion  of  the  Conftanti* 
nopoli tansy  to  feize  on  the  Empire,  arm’d  fonje  Sol¬ 
diers,  and  came  to  the  Pretory,  of  which  he  ren¬ 
der’d  himfelf  Mafter;  and  the  Revolted  having  foon 
afterwards  taken  Juftinian  Prifoner,  they  cut  off  his 
Nofe,  and  fent  him  into  Exile.  They  alfo  feiz’d  the 
Monk  TheodofniSy  and  Stephen  his  Treafurer,  the  two 
Minifters  of  his  Violences ;  and  after  they  had  been 
dragg’d  thro'  the  City,  they  were  burnt  alive.  Juf¬ 
tinian  had  afterwards  his  Head  cut  off  by  Pbilippicus’a 

Orders,  in  the  Year  71 1  5  after  he  had  reign’d  16 
Years. 

Philippicus  Bar danes  fucceeded  him,  in  the 
Year  713.  He  was  impious,  cruel,  and  without  Wit. 
He  dy’d  in  the  Year  715  5  after  1  Year,  and  6  or  10 
Months  Reign. 

An  ast  as  1  us  II.  fucceeded  him  the  4  th  of  June  of 
the  Year  715.  He  was  learned,  moderate,  and  reli- 
gious.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  717  5  after  he  had  reign’d 
2  Years,  and  9  Months. 

Theodosius  Adramitanus  was  elected  Em¬ 
peror  by  the  Army,  in  the  Year  717.  He  was  but  a 
Tax-gatherer  when  he  was  rais’d  to  the  imperial 
Throne  ;  whom  the  Army,  who  had  revolted  from 
AnaJlafiiiSy  forc’d,  by  a  ridiculous  Caprice,  to  accept 
the  Empire ;  but,  however,  that  Choice,  made  with¬ 
out  Reflection,  prov’d  advantagious  to  the  Empire  ; 
for  Theodofius  prov’d  a  very  good,  moderate,  and  pi¬ 
ous  Prince.  But  as  he  had  been  plac’d  on  the  Throne 
againft  his  Inclination,  he  abdicated  it  in  Favour  of 
Leo  JfauruSy  in  the  Year  717 ;  after  he  had  reign’d  1 
Year,  and  2  Months. 

Leo  HI.  call’d  Ifaurus,  fucceeded  him,  the  25/^of 
March  of  the  Year  717.  He  was  cruel,  impious, 
and  wild.  He  dy’d  after  24  Years,  2  Months,  and 
25  Days  Reign. 

Const antine,  his  Son,  (call’d  Copronimtts,  be¬ 
caufe  lie  had  eas’d  himfelf  in  the  baptifmal  Font,  at 
his  Bapcifm)  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  741.  He 
was  impious,  cruel,  Protestor  of  the  Caprices  of  the 
Iconoclafts ,  and  Perfecutor  of  the  Orthodox,  He 
dy’d  of  a  violent  Fever,  caus’d  by  a  Carbuncle  on  his 
Thigh,  the  14//;  of  September  of  the  Year  775  j  after 
he  had  reign’d  34  Years,  and  3  Months. 

Note,  That  in  the  c^th  Year  of  Copronimus'z  Reign, 
of  Chrijt  749  ;  happen’d  an  Earthquake  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  which  deftroy’d  feveral  Cities,  fome  of  them 
being  even  tranfported,  together  with  their  In¬ 
habitants,  from  one  Place  to  another.  In  one  of 
the  Extremities  of  Mefopotamia  the  Earth  parted 
for  the  Breadth  of  two  Miles,  and  from  that 
Depth  rais'd  another  white  and  Tandy  Earth,  in 
the  Middle  whereof  appear’d  an  Animal,  in  the 
Shape  of  a  Mule,  but  whofe  Voice  was  hu¬ 
man,  and  who  foretold  an  Irruption  againft  the 
Arabs , 
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Leo  IV,  came  to  the  Empire  the  14/&  of  Septem¬ 
ber ,  of  the  Year  7  75.  He  a  fretted  at  firft  to  appear 
pious  and  magnificent  ;  but  difeover’d  foon  after, 
that  he  inherited  the  Impiety,  and  all  the  ocher  Vices 
of  his  Father  and  Grandfather.  He  died  of  a  Fe¬ 
ver  the  8tb  of  September ,  of  the  Year  780  j  after 
he  had  reign’d  5  Years,  wanting  6  Months. 

Constantine  VII.  his  Son,  an  Infant,  fuccced- 
ed  him,  under  the  Regency  of  his  Mother  Irene ,  a 
Woman  illuftrious  for  her  Beauty,  Wit,  and  Pru¬ 
dence.  This  cruel  and  impious  Prince  plung’d  him¬ 
felf  in  all  Sorts  of  Debauchery,  and  died  the  \gth 
of  Auguft ,  of  the  Year  797  >  after  16  Years,  11  Months 
and  fome  Days  Reign. 

Irene  the  Emprefs  pofTefled  herfclf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire,  the  \gth  of  August,  of  the  Year 
797  ;  fhe  was  pofTcffed,  as  we  have  already  obferv'd, 
of  a  great  deal  of  Beauty,  Judgment,  and.  Policy  i 
but  her  Paflion  for  the  Throne,  blinded  her  to  that 
Excefs,  that  fhe  caufed  the  Eyes  of  her  own  Son  to 
be  put  out.  She  died  the  gtb  of  August ,  of  the 
Year  802,  after  5  Years,  2  Months,  and  16  Days 
Reign. 

Nicepiiorus,  firfl  of  the  Name,  fucceeded 
Irene,  on  the  Throne,  the  3 1  Si  of  November*  of  the 
Year  802.  He  was  cruel,  avaricious,  and  impious. 
He  was  taken  by  the  Bulgarians ,  who  cut  off  his 
Head  the  i6tb  of  July,  of  the  Year  81 1  5  after  he 
had  reign’d  8  Years,  8  Months  and  27  Days. 

Michael  Curopalates  ,  his  Son-in-law, 
afeended  the  Throne,  the  2 d  of  OSlobcr ,  of  the  Year 
Si  1.  He  was  a  good  Prince,  courageous,  intrepid, 
prudent,  and  beloved  of  his  People.  Michael  having 
ioft  the  Battle  againft  the  Bulgarians ,  near  Adri  am¬ 
ple,  a  City  in  Ybracia ,  fled  to  Constantinople ,  and 
there  form’d  the  Defign  to  quit  the  Empire,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Leo  the  Armenian.  This  refufed  it  a  long 
while,  till  Nicepborus  the  Patriarch,  and  all  the  Pa¬ 
tricians  (fays  Yhcophanes )  forc’d  him  to  accept  it.  But 
Cedremts ,  and  fome  other  Hiftorians,  relate  this  Af¬ 
fair  in  a  quite  different  Manner.  They  fay  that  the 
Lofs  of  the  Battle  happen’d  by  the  Treafon  of  Leo , 
who,  notwithftanding,  made  ufe  of  it  to  blame  the 
Emperor  as  a  Coward,  and  uncapable  to  maintain 
the  Honour  of  the  Empire  which  difgufted  the 
Soldiers,  and  made  them  proclaim  Leo  Emperor. 
Michael  having  heard  of  the  Elettion,  as  he  had  ac¬ 
quir’d  a  great  Command  over  his  Paffions,  and  lov’d 
Peace,  he  lent  to  Leo  the  Diadem,  the  purple  Robe, 
and  the  Slippers,  which  were  the  Marks  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  the  next  Day  retired  into  a  Monaftery 
with  his  Wife  and  Children,  in  the  Year  813  5  after 
he  had  reign’d  1  Year,  and  9  Months. 

Leo  V.  call’d  the  Armenian ,  fucceeded  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  the  11  tb  of  July,  of  the  Year  813.  He  had 
fome  excellent  Qualities  which  he  tarnilh’d  by  his 
Cruelty  For  his  Relations  j  for  he  order’d  that  Tbco- 
p hi l aides  his  elded  Son  fhould  be  caftrated.  He  was 
kill’d  in  his  Chapel  on  Cbrijimas- Eve,  of  the  Year 
8:0;  after  he  had  reign’d  7  Years,  5  Months,  and 
1 4  Days. 


M  1 0 h  a  f. l  If.  call’d  the  Stoterer,  whom  Leo  had 
caufed  to  be  condemn’d  to  be  burnt  alive,  For  the 
atrocious  Injuries  he  had  vomited  againft  him,  was 
proclaim’d  Emperor,  in  the  Year  820.  He  was  im¬ 
pious,  cruel,  and  without  Religion,  He  died  of  a 
Dijjhilcria,  or  Bloody  Flux,  in  Execration  to  the 
whole  World  the  iff  of  QSlober,  of  the  Year  829; 
fiber  S  Years,  9  Months,  and  7  Days  Reign. 

lii  itop  in  1.  us  I.  his  Son  fucceeded  him,  the  1  fi 
of  October ,  of  the  Year  829;  he  had  Wit,  and  waf 
a  Politician,  but  paflionate  and  blood- thirfty.  Me 
undertook  ft  vend  great  Wars  againft  the  Saracens  \ 
and  died  in  the  Year  842  j  after  lie  had  reign'd  12 
Years. 

Mi  cii  a  1:1.  III.  his  Son,  call’d  the  Drinker.,  fuc- 
oeeded  him  in  the  Month  of  January ,  of  the  Ycai 
842.  1  le  wjs  abandon'd  to  ail  Sorts  of  Crimes,  o1 

Infamies  and  Brutalities,  and  gloried  in  fur  palling  ir 
Abominations  Nero ,  Caligula ,  and  lldiogabaltis 
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He  was  kill’d  by  Bazik,  die  24 tb  0F  Sent/,;' 

of  .the  Year  H67  5  alter  23  Years,  and  „ 

D  ‘Has 


Reign. 

Bazile,  the  firfl  of  that  Name,  cali’u  the  Ma 
donian ,  afeended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  Sfi*’  u* 
•was  juft,  religious,  and  full  of  Meric.  He  </:' j  , c 

iff  of  March ,  of  the  Year  8S6;  after  18  Years*  ^ 
Months,  and  7  Days  Reign.  5  5 

Leo  VI.  call'd  the  Philofophcr,  fucceeded  him  ft, 

iff  of  March,  of  the  Year  886.  He  was  pj0|Je 
iearn’J,  and  a  very  great  Prince.  He  gain’d  tw* 
Battles  againft  the  Servians.  He  died  the  ?• 
Juney  of  the  Year  911  *  alter  25  Years,  3  M0n.i° 
and  10  Days  Reign. 

Alexander  II.  fucceeded  him  the  iiff>0f  J!lH 

of  the  Year  91 1.  kHe  plung’d  himfelf  in  all  the 
moft  infamous  and  atrocious  Crimes,  and  became 
perfett  Atheift.  He  died  the  7 tb  of  June,  0f  the 
Year  912  *,  after  1 1  Months,  and  27  Days  Reipn 

Constantine  Porphirogen  it  a  fucceeded 
him,  the  ntb  of  June ,  of  the  Year  012.  u... 

•  1  1  1  r*1  *  1  •  ^ 

pious,  good,  prudent,  and  Friend  of  the  Learned 
He  died  poifon’d  by  his  Son,  the  9 tb  of  Num¬ 
ber,  of  the  Year  959  j  after  48  Years,  and  5  Months 
Reign. 

Rom  an  us  the  younger,  afeended  the  Throne  the 
gtb  of  November,  of  the  Year  959,  by  a  Parricide 
expell’d  his  Mother  and  Sifters ;  and  liv’d  in  Indo¬ 
lence,  and  in  continual  Debaucheries.  He  died  the 
1 5/6  of  March,  of  the  Year  963  after  3  Years,  and 
4  Months  Reign. 

Nicephoru  s,  call’d  Pbocas ,  came  to  the  Empire 
the  iGib  of  AuguSl ,  of  the  Year  963.  He  render’d 
himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  great  Conquefts.  Bat  his 
Avarice  eclipfed  all  his  great  Attions.  Fie  died  the 
ntb  of  December,  of  the  Year  969;  after  6  Year?, 

3  Months,  and  26  Days  Reign. 

John  Ze  misces,  lucceded  the  2 Gtb  of  Decmltr, 
of  the  Year  969.  He  render’d  himfelf  famous  by 
his  great  Victories,  his  Conquefts,  his  Piety,  and 
his  Juftice  and  died  the  4 tb  of  December ,  of  the 
Year  975  after  5  Years,  11  Months,  and  10  Days 
Reign. 

Bazile  II.  call’d  the  Lounger,  afeended  the  Throne 
in  the  Year  975.  He  render’d  himfelf  illuftrious  by 
his  Conquefts  ;  but  he  was  very  cruel,  having  caufed 
the  Eyes  of  15000  Bulgarians  to  be  put  out.  He 
died  in  the  Year  1025  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  50 
Years. 

Constantine  X.  call’d  the  Younger ,  came  to 
the  Empire  in  the  1025.  He  pafs’d  all  his  Time  in 
Pleafures  and  Voluptuoufnefs.  He  died  the  9//1  ot 
November ,  of  the  Year  1028  ;  after  he  had  reign’d 
very  near  3  Years. 

Rom  an  us  III.  fucceeded  him  the  gtb  of  Novan- 
her,  of  the  Year  1028.  He  appear’d  pious,  liberal, 
and  magnificent  at  firftj  but  became,  afterwards, 
avaricious,  which  gave  him  the  Name  of  Argyropbr 
Us .  Pie  died  poifon’d  the  ii tb  of  April ,  of  the 
Year  1034  5  after  he  had  reign’d  5  Years,  and  & 
Months. 

Michael  IV.  call’d  Paphalegonian ,  afeended  the 
Throne  in  the  Year  1034.  He  was  a  very  beautiful 
Prince,  very  eloquent,  and  had  a  Boldnels  which  no¬ 
thing  could  Hop.  He  died  the  10 tb  of  December ,  u 
the  Year  1041  ;  after  7  Years  Reign. 

Miciiap. I-  V.  call'd  Celapbates,  came  to  the  hn 
pire  in  the  Year  1041.  He  prov'd  ungrateful  to 
thofe  who  had  raffed  him  to  the  Empire.  ITisBy^ 
were  put  out,  and  he  died  in  the  Year  1042  5  a!tcr 
he  had  reign'd  4  Months,  and  5  D.iys.^  . 

Constantine  Monomacmus,  luccccclcd  h^ 
the  1  ub  of  I4  cbm  ary ,  of  the  Year  1042.  Hrt  WJ* 
indolent,  and  loll  in  Vices.  This  Prince  Ciiuleu  t 
Temple  of  Jcrufnlem  to  be  rebuilt,  which  the*-1?- 
rens  had  ruinated  39  Years  before.  The  Turks  by-^ 
Matters  of  almott:  all  AJJa.  He  died  the  30//'  <>  y' 
vember ,  of  the  Year  1054  *,  alter  12  Years,  5  M°nl ' 
and  20  Days  Reign.  , 

The  0 1)  on  a,  Da  ugh  ter  or  Confl  an  t  inc  tve  / 
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.  r»j  on  the  Thrtine  towards  the  Year  1054  '» 
wa?  E  the  i2doi  Au£ufi,  ot  the  Year  1056-,  after 

fid‘  8  Months,- and  23  Days  Re|gn. 

1  *  call’d  Stratomcus,  came  to  the  Em* 

.  MfnCtht  Month  of  AiguSfy  of  the  Year  1056.  He 
P‘re  m^r  verv  well  qualify  ^1  for  the  Empire,  tho’ 
wa8  hrsve  and  very  well  vers’d  in  the  military- 
He  died  the  laft  Day  of  Augufi,  of  the  Year 

ft*  1 

l°f  ’  ac  I.  call’d  Comnexe,  came  to  the  Empire  the 
of  jUne,  of  the  Year  1057.  He'  had  a  vaft  deal 
f  Wir  and  had  acquir’d  a  great  Reputation  tn  the 
yj  But  he  eclips’d  all  his  Virtues  by  his  Avarice 
and  Pride.  He  died  in  the  Year  1059  ;  after  2  Years, 

_n a  2  Months  Reign. 

^Constantine  XII.  tail’d  Dates,  came  to  the 
Pmnire  the  2  tfb  of  December*  of  the  Year  1059. 
Hp  was  a  prudent  Prince  ;  but  tho’  he  lov’d  Juftice 
1  Rnoitv  he  render’d  himfelf  defpicable  by  his 

Avarte  He  died  the  */i>  of  June,  >  of  the  Year 
io67»  after  he  had  reign’d  7  Years  and  a  half.  - 
Rom  an  us  IV.  call’d  Biogenes ,  afcended  the  impe¬ 
rial  Throne  the  iff  of  January ,  of  the  Year  1068. 
He  defeated  feveral  Times  the  Saracens,  and  took 
Several  of  their  Places  ;  but  he  unfortunately  fell  in¬ 
to  their  Hands,  and  died  in  the  Month  of  Ottober ,  of 
the  Year  1071  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  3  Years,  1  Month, 

and  1 2  Days.  •  •  -  •  . 

Michael  VII.  call’d  Parapinaces ,  fucceeded  to 

the  Throne  in  . the  Month  of  Oftober,  of  the  Year  1071. 

He  was  very  karn’d,  and  lov’d  the  Learn’d,  but  his 

Avarice  render’d  him  Odious  to  his  Subjeris.  He 

died  in  the  Year  1078  •,  -after  he  had  reign’d  6  Years, 

and  a  half, 

Nicephorus  BofONiATES  came  to  the  Empire 
the  2  $th  of  March*  of  the  Year  1678  ;  he  was  brave 
and  prudent,  but  very  unfortunate.  He  died  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  March ,  of  the  Year  1081 ;  after  he  had 
sign’d  3  Years. 

Alexis  Comnene  fucceeded  h im  the  1#  of  April* 
of  the  Year-1081.  He  was  a  very  well  made  Prince; 
but  ’tin  faid  chat  his  Conduft  prov’d.  difad vantageous 
to  the  Croi fades ,  made  for  the  Conqueft  Of  the 
Holy  Land.  He  died  the  15th  of  Augufi ,  of  the 
Year  1  r  1 8  ;  after  he  had  reignM  37  Years,  4 Months, 
and  15  Day9.  •  -  •  ■  •  • ' 

John  Comnene  fucceeded  him  the  ij Ub  of  An- 
2«ff,  of  the  Year  xxxS.  He  was  a  fine  Prince,  pi¬ 
ous,  juft,  brave,  and  render’d  himfelf  illuftrious  by 
his  Viftories.  He  died  of  being  wounded  with  a  poi- 
fon’d  Arrow,  the  8 th  of  April*  of  the  Year  1143  5  af¬ 
ter  he  had.  reign’d  24  Years,  7  Months, ;  and  1 $ 
Days.  ■  •  y 

Emanuel  Comnene  fucceeded  him  the  8/&of; 
April,,  of  the  Year  1143.  He  was  thought  at  firft  a 
Coward,  and  perfidious ;  but  towards  the  latter  End 
of  his  Reign, t. lie  grew  liberal  and  charitable.  i  He 
died  the  27 th  of  September ,  of  the  ,  Ytaf  >  *180 ; 
after  he .  had  reign’d  47'  Years,.  5  Months,  And  231 
Days.  .  .  *•»  1  '*  u 

Alexis  II.  call’d <  Porpbyrogenita,  xame  to  the) 
Empire  the,  27/A.  of  September,  of  the  Year  1x80. 
Andmicus caus’d  him  to.be  ftrangled,  and-  his  Body 
throw’d  into  the  Sea,  while  he  was  yet  but  15  Years 
of  Age,  in  the  Month  of  OSloberi  of  the  Year  1183; 
after 3  Years,  and  fomc  Dfcys  Reign.  . 

Andronxcus*  the  firft, of  the -Name,  afcended 
the  Throne  in-  the  Month  of  OElober ,  of  1183.  -  He 
was  cruel,  blood- thirfty,.!  impious,  brutifli,  and  in¬ 
human.  He  was  foon,  punifii’d  for. all  his  Grimes; 

caus’d  his  Hairs,.  .Beard,,  and  one  Eye  ' to  be 
pull’d  our,  one  Hand  to  be  cut  off,  and  had  him  ex- 
Ppfed  in  that  Condition  on  a  Camel,  to  the  Rage  and 
fury  of  the  Populace.  He  died  the  xfc th  of  Septem - 
w,  of  the  Year  1X85;  after  1  Year,  u  Months,  and 

to  Days  Reign. 

Isaac  11,  call’d  Ange' ox  Angel*  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Month  of  September *  of  the  Year  1185.  He  liv’d 
J5*  &  Manner  unworthy  of  a  Prince  ;  he  maintain’d 
lomeWars,  in  which  he  was  worfted,.  tho’  he  de- 
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ftroy’d  the  Tyranny  of  fortre  Petity-Lords.  He  died; 
the  10 /A  of  April,  of :  the  Yeri  Ups  >  after  9  Years, 
add -8  Months. Reign.  1  ''  j:"_  y  r  .V1'  J 

Alexis  Ange,  ’or  Angel  HI:  of  the  Natne,; 
call’d  the  Tyrant,  began  to  reign  the  10 th  of  Aprils 
of-  the  Year  1197.  He  was  bfutal,  paffionate,  abd 
fo  avaritious,  that  that  m iferabl e  Taffion  render’d' Him 
Capable  of  the  meaheft  Actions He  died ,j in  the' 

Year  1203  ;  after  8  Yeats,  3  Months,  and  Yo  DayS 
Reign.  *•  ‘  ; . •' 1 

Alexis  IV.  call’d  the  Younger,  fucceeded  him  the 
xfi  of  AugUfi,-  of  the  Year  1263-;  land  difed' in  fche; 
Year  12045  -after  he  had  reign’d  1  Year. 

Alexis  V.  call’d -Bucas  Mdrrufle ,  cattle  to  the,1 
Empire  in  the  Year  1204.-  He  was  reported  cruel,1 
impious,  and  addicted  to  all  Sorts  of  Vices.  HediriL 
the  fame  Year,  hiving  been  thrown' from  the  Top 
of  a  Tower.  After  his  Death  the  French  rehderd 
themfelves  Mafttrs  of  the  Empire.  ■ ; 
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Chronology  of  the  French  Emperors  of  Conffanti'1 
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Baudoujn,  firft  of  the  Name,  EmperOr  of  Gott -  ‘ 
ftantinople ,  was  before  Earl  of  Flanders .■  He  render’d 
himfelf  Mafter  of  that  imperial"1  Cify,  the  16/A  df 
May,  of-the^ ^ Year  1204;  He  was  Vigilant,  cbuFa-: 
geous,  and  good*  but  he  wanted  Prddenfce;  He  fell’ 
into  an  Ambufeade  of  Bulgarians,  who  cut  off  his ' 
Arms  and  Legs i-  He  died  the  latt^f  end  of 
of  the  Year>i2o6;  after  two  Years,  ahid  fo  me  Mohths 
Reign. 

Henry,  firft  of  the  Name;  fucceeded  His  Bro* 
ther  B&udoiiin^  the  1 6th  of  Augufi,  of  the  Year  1206. 
He  maintain'd  his  Authority  by  His  Valour*  Prudence1 
and  Victories.  He  died  the  1 1/A  of  of  the  Year 
x£i6;  after  he  had  reign’d  10  Years,  2  Montfe^and 
22  Days.  •'  •  ■  •  ' 

Peter  ll.  Prince  of  Courtenays  was  declar’d  Em- : 
prior  the  9 th  of  Aprils  of  the  Year  1217.  He  wasy 
brave,  wife,  and  pious,  and  was  aflaflinated  the  fame3 
Year.  -  - 


t  »  1 


»  ».  *  - 
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Robert  bf  Courtenay  fucceeded  his-  Father  in' 
1221.  He  caufed  by  his  Weaknefs  great  . Revolu¬ 
tions^  in  the  Eaftern  Empire ;  and  was  kill’d  by  aLord 
of  his  Court*  in  the  Year  1Y29  ;  afe^r  he  had  feign’d 
8  Or  9  Years.-  -  !  -X 

BavdouXn  II. -Prince  of  Couheriay,  came  td  the<. 
Empire  in  the  Year  1237.  •  His  firft  Wiirs  werfe  for¬ 
tunate  enoughl  But'  he  negliiriiid  to;  be  upon  his 
Guard,  therefore  was  furprifed  by  his  Enemies* ; who 
re-enter’d  1  Conftantinople  through  an  Aquddudl , 
in  the  Yeat:i26i ;  i  after  the  Ldtirts  had  kept?  the 
Empire  for  the  Srpace  :of  58'  Years  ;  and  Batidouin 
died  in  x-273  lifter  33  Years,-  ihd  fofrie  Months 
Reign, 

Seqtlel  to  tbt ^Ch  Ao^Ology  of  the  Gfeek  Empires  of 

■  -  ■  a  Gohftantinople. 

*  1  #  '  1  '  4  #  I  1  l  l  1 0  E 

^  ^  w  #  «  •  •  {  •  •  <  '  •  4  »f  i  »  1  U  ii  4  «I%J 

ThbOdorus  Lascar'is  wis  expelled  ConJlantiHople ' 
by  the  French ^  in  1204,  He  retirfcd  to  Nice  in  Alia, 
where  he  wa$*  cfoWn’d  Emperor  f  -Where  he, colleried; 
together  the  lfcatt0i»,,d-fart:3  of  His  Empire,  Which  he* 
preferv?d  by  his  Plrudence  And  Courage  ;  and  died’ 
m  12122*  aftOr  hef  Had  reign’d  x:8  Years.  ; 

JoHN!dudAi  HlriftJcc^id  him  in  the  Year  1222. 
He  was  a  Prince  famous  for  his  great  Victories.  He’ 
extended  Che  Limits*  of  his  Empire  every  where;  and 
was  fevere  without  Cruelty  ;  and  a  great  CEconomift, 
without  Avarice,  He  died  in  the  Year  1255  ;  after 
he  had  reign’d '33  Years. 

Theodorus -II,.  call’d  the  Younger*  afcended  the 
Throne  in  the  Year  12JJ.  He  was  brave,  prudent, 
and  gain’d  feveral  Victories.  He  died  in  the  Month 
of  Augufi*  of  the  Year  1258,  or  59  ;  after  he  had 
reign’d  4  Years.  ’ 

John  IV.  call’d  the  ToUtiger* Tucceeded  him  in 
1259.  Hfe  feign’d  but  one  Year. ; 

Michael  VIII.  call’d  Paleofogue*  was  proclaim’d 
6  X  Emperor 
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Leo  IV,  came  to  the  Empire  the  14 lb  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  of  the  Year  775.  He  afMed  at  fir  ft  to  appear 
pious  and  magnificent  ;  but  difeover’d  icon  after, 
that  he  inherited  the  Impiety,  and  all  the  other  Vices 
of  his  Father  and  Grandfather.  He  died  of  a  Fe¬ 
ver  the  Sth  of  September ,  of  the  Year  780  ;  after 
he  had  reign’d  5  Years,  wanting  6  Months. 

Constantine  VII.  his  Son,  an  Infant,  fucceed- 
ed  him,  under  the  Regency  of  his  Mother  Irene ,  a 
Woman  illuftrious  for  her  Beauty,  Wit,  and  Pru¬ 
dence.  This  cruel  and  impious  Prince  plung’d  him- 
felf  in  all  Sorts  of  Debauchery,  and  died  the  19 th 
of  Auguft ,  of  the  Year  797  ;  after  16  Years,  n  Months 
and  fo me  Days  Reign. 

Irene  the  Emprefs  poffeffed  herftlf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire,  the  igtb  of  August  *  of  the  Year 
797;  fhe  was  poftTcfTed,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d> 
of  a  great  deal  of  Beauty,  Judgment,  and  Policy  » 
but  her  Paflion  for  the  Throne,  blinded  her  to  that 
Excefs,  that  fhe  caufed  the  Eyes  of  her  own  Son  to 
be  put  out.  She  died  the  9 th  of  August ,  of  the 
Year  802,  after  5  Years,  2  Months,  and  16  Days 
Reign. 

Nice  pi-torus,  firft  of  the  Name,  fucceeded 
Irene,  on  the  Throne,  the  31.??  of  November ,  of  the 
Year  802.  He  was  cruel,  avaritious,  and  impious. 
He  was  taken  by  the  Bulgarians ,  who  cut  off  his 
Plead  the  1 6th  of  July,  of  the  Year  811  ;  after  ha 
had  reign’d  8  Years,  8  Months  and  27  Days. 

Michael  Cukopalates,  his  Son-in-law, 
afeended  the  Throne,  the  2 d  of  OSlobcr ,  of  the  Year 
8  1 1.  He  was  a  good  Prince,  courageous,  intrepid, 
prudent,  and  beloved  of  his  People.  Michael  havin 
loft  the  Battle  againft  the  Bulgarians ,  near  Adriano- 
pie ,  a  City  in  c/hracia0  fled  to  Confianthiople ,  and 
there  form’d  the  Defign  to  quit  the  Empire,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Leo  the  Armenian.  This  refufed  it  a  long 
while,  till  Nicephorus  the  Patriarch,  and  all  the  Pa¬ 
tricians  (fays  L hcophanes )  forc’d  him  to  accept  it.  But 
Cedrentis ,  and  fome  other  Hiftorians,  relate  this  Af¬ 
fair  in  a  quite  different  Manner.  They  fay  that  the 
Lofs  of  the  Battle  happen’d  by  the  Treafon  of  Leo , 
who,  notwith (landing,  made  ufe  of  it  to  blame  the 
Emperor  as  a  Coward,  and  uncapable  to  maintain 
the  Honour  of  the  Empire;  which  difgufted  the 
Soldiers,  and  made  them  proclaim  Leo  Emperor. 
Michael  having  heard  of  the  Election,  as  he  had  ac¬ 
quir’d  a  great  Command  over  his  Paflions,  and  lov’d 
Peace,  he  lent  to  Leo  the  Diadem,  the  purple  Robe, 
and  the  Slippers,  which  were  the  Marks  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  the  next  Hay  retired  into  a  Monaftery 
with  his  Wile  and  Children,  in  the  Year  813  ;  after 
he  had  reign’d  1  Year,  anti  9  Months. 

Leo  V.  call’d  the  Armenian ,  iucceedcd  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  the  \Uh  of  July ,  of  the  Year  813.  He  had 
fome  excellent  Qualities  which  he  tarnilh’d  by  his 
Cruelty  for  his  Relations  ;  for  he  order’d  that  Tbeo- 
pbilafics  his  elded  Son  fhould  be  ca  ft  rated.  He  was 
kill’d  in  his  Chapel  on  Cbrijlmas- Eve ,  of  the  Year 
8:0;  after  he  had  reign’d  7  Years,  5  Months,  and 
1  j.  Days. 

Michael  If.  call’d  the  Stolerer,  whom  Leo  had 
caufed  to  be  condemn'd  to  be  burnt  alive,  for  the 
atrocious  Injuries  he  had  vomited  againft  him,  was 
proclaim'd  Emperor,  in  the  Year  820.  He  was  im¬ 
pious,  cruel,  and  without  Religion.  He  died  of  a 
Dijjcntcria,  or  Bloody  Flux,  in  Execration  to  the 
whole  World  the  if/  of  OSlober ,  of  the  Year  829; 
after  8  Years,  9  Months,  and  7  Days  Reign. 

fit  kop  i!  1  i.us  I.  his  Son  fucceeded  him,  the  1  St 
of  OitAu'r,  of  the  Year  829;  he  had  Wit,  and  was 
a  Politician,  but  pafiionate  and  blood- thirfty.  He 
undertook  kveral  great  Wars  againft  the  Saracens  ; 
and  died  in  the  Year  842;  alter  he  had  reign'd  12 
i  cm  a. 

Michael  III.  his  Son,  call'd  the  Drinker,  ftic- 
oceded  him  m  the  Month  of  January,  of  the  Year 
8-1  2.  lie  was  abandon’d  to  ail  Sorts  of  Crimes,  of 
Johnnies  and  Brutalities,  and  gloried  in  furpaffing  in 
A-boniiiiatious  Nero,  Caligula ,  and  lldiogabalns. 


He  was  kill’d  by  Bwzile,  the  24 th  oF  Setups 
of  the  Year  867  ;  alter  23  Years,  and  8  M0'n  4’ 
Reign.  10mhs 

Bazile,  the  firft  of  that  Name,  cali’u  the  M 
don  inn,  afeended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  86-  Tf 
was  juft,  religious,  and  full  of  Merit.  He  </:' j  , 

if?  of  March ,  of  the  Year  SS6;  after  18  Years*  ^ 
Months,  and  7  Days  Reign.  ’  5 

Leo  VI.  call’d  the  Philofophcr ,  fucceeded  him  rK 
1  Si  of  March,  of  the  Year  886.  He  was  pj0[^ 


learn’d,  and  a  very  great  Prince.  I-]e  gam’d  tw0 
Battles  againft  the  Servians.  He  died  the  u/£  • 
June,  of  the  Year  911  ;  after  25  Years,  3  M0nfu 
and  10  Days  Reign.  1} 

Alexander  II.  fucceeded  him  the  n/£0f  7 
of  the  Year  911.  kHe  plung’d  himfelf  in  all  ^ 
moft  infamous  and  atrocious  Crimes,  and  became 
perfect  Atheift.  He  died  the  7 th  of  June ,  0f  the 
Year  912  ;  after  11  Months,  and  27  Days  Reip-n 

Constantine  Porphirogen  it  a  fucceeded 
him,  the  7 th  of  June,  of  the  Year  912.  He 
pious,  good,  prudent,  and  Friend  of  the  Learned 
He  died  poifon’d  by  his  Son,  the  9 th  of 

her,  of  the  Year  959  ;  after  48  Years,  and  5  Months 
Reign. 

Rom  an  us  the  younger,  afeended  the  Throne  the 
gth  of  November ,  of  the  Year  959,  by  a  Parricide, 
expell’d  his  Mother  and  Sifters;  and  liv’d  in  Indo¬ 
lence,  and  in  continual  Debaucheries.  He  died  the 
1  $th  of  March,  of  the  Year  963  ;  after  3  Years,  and 
4  Months  Reign. 

Nicephorus,  call’d  Phocas,  came  to  the  Empire 
the  iCih  of  August,  of  the  Year  963.  He  render’d 
himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  great  Conquefis,  hat  his 
Avarice  eclipfcd  all  his  great  Adtions.  He  died  the 
nth  of  December,  of  the  Year  969;  after  6  Years, 

3  Months,  and  26  Days  Reign. 

Joh  n  Z  e  m  1  sc e s,  fucccded  the  2  Gth  of  Deud.tr, 
of  the  Year  969.  He  render’d  himfelf  iamoiij  by 
his  great  Victories,  his  Conquefts,  his  Piety,  sr.J 
his  Juftice  ;  and  died  the  Mb  of  December ,  of  the 
Year  975  ;  after  5  Years,  11  Months,  and  ioDjjs 
Reign. 

Bazile  II.  call’d  the  Younger,  afeended  the  Throne 
in  the  Year  975.  He  render’d  himfelf  illuftrious  by 
his  Conquefis  but  he  was  very  cruel,  having  caufed 
the  Eyes  of  15000  Bulgarians  to  be  put  out.  He 
died  in  the  Year  1025  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  50 
Years. 

Constantine  X.  call’d  the  Touugcr,  came  to 
the  Empire  in  the  1025.  He  pafs’d  all  his  Time  in 
Plea  fares  and  Voluptuoufnefs.  He  died  the  9^  ol 
November ,  of  the  Year  1028  ;  after  he  had  reign’d 
very  near  3  Years. 

Roman  us  III.  fucceeded  him  the  9  th  of  Novar 
her,  of  the  Year  1028.  He  appear’d  pious,  liberal* 
and  magnificent  at  firft;  but  became,  afterwards, 
avaricious,  which  gave  him  the  Name  of  ylrgyrophr 
les.  Pie  died  poifon’d  the  nth  of  April ,  ot  the 
Year  1034  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  5  Years,  and  fl 
Months. 

M 1  c  11  a  e  1.  IV.  callM  Paphalegonian,  afeended  die 
Throne  in  the  Year  1034.  He  was  a  very  beautiful 
Prince,  very  eloquenr,  and  had  a  Boldnefs  which  no 
thing  could  flop.  He  died  the  10 th  of  December ,  0 
the  Year  1041  ;  after  7  Years  Reign. 

Michae  l  V.  call’d  Cclaphaies,  came  to  the  Fan 
pire  in  t lie  Year  1041.  He  provM  ungrateful 
thofe  who  had  raffed  him  to  the  Empire.  HisPy1--’ 
were  put  out,  and  he  died  in  the  Year  1042  i  atCcf 
he  had  reign’d  4  Months,  and  5  Days.  . 

Constantine  Monomachus,  kiccccch'd  hun 

the  11  th  of  February,  of  the  Year  1042.  ly*  ""h. 
indolent,  and  loft  in  Vices.  This  Prince  rank'd  t lt* 
Temple  of  Jerttfulcm  to  be  rebuilt,  which 
ccns  had  ruinated  30  Years  before.  The  Tur^w  bq7n  ’ 

Made 
vember 

and  20  Days  Reign.  r  . 

Theodoka,  Daughter  of  CcnJLvUine  tve  t-u  s  ’ 

1 1  d 


md  ruinated  39  Years  belore.  1  lie  *//>*.■  ^ . 
jrsofalmoll  all  AJ!a.  He  died  the  $o:!>  ol  > 
r,  of  the  Year  1054  ;  after  12  Years,  5  M°tl1 
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i  rM  on  the  Throne  towards  the  Tear  1054  ; 
wa?  ?A  rhe  22 d  of  AuguSt, •  of  the  Year  105 6 ;  after 

frear  8  Months,' and  23  Days  Reign. 

1  a  '  Avi  call'd  Stratonuus ,  came  to  the  Em* 

•  MtCr’lie  Month  of  August,' of  the  Year  1056.  He 
Pire  ‘  nr  very  well  qualify  d  for  the  Empire,  tho’ 
waS  wrovp  and  very  well  vers’d  in  the  military 

He  died  the  laft  Day  of  Auguft,  of  the  Year 

10  f'  ac  I.  call'd  Comnena  came  to  the  Empire  the 
fi i  of  june7  of  the  Year  1057.  He  had  a  vaft  deal 
cxa\r  and  had  acquir’d  a  great  Reputation  in  the 
But  he  eclips’d  all  his  Virtues  by  his  Avarice 
dPride.  He  died  in  the  Year  1059  5  after  2  Years, 
n  Months  Reign. 

Constantine  XII.  tail’d  Ducas,  came  to  the 
n;rP  the  ^th  of  December,  of  the  Year  1059. 

l  a  prudent  Prince  5  but  tho’  he  lov’d  Juftice 
1  pn«mv  he  render’d  himfelf  defpicable  by  his 
AvarS  He  died  the  5tb  of  June,  of  the  Year 
1067  after  he  had  reign’d  7  Years  and  a  half. 

Roman  us  IV.  call'd  Diogenes >  afcended  the  impe¬ 
rial  Throne  the  if?  of  January ,  of  the  Year  1068. 
He  defeated  feveral  Times  the  Saracens,  and  took 
i^vcral  of  their  Places  5  but  he  unfortunately  fell  in¬ 
to  their  Hands,  and  died  in  the  Month  of  Oftober,  of 
the  Year  1071  5  after  he  had  reign’d  3  Years,  1  Month, 

and  12  Days. 

Michael  VII.  call’d  Parapinaces ,  fucceeded  to 
the  Throne  in- the  Month  of  ORober,  of  the  Year  1071. 
He  was  very  learn’d,  and  lov’d  the  Learn’d,  but  his 
Avarice  render’d  him  odious  to  his  Subjefts.  He 
died  in  the  Year  1078  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  6  Years, 
and  a  half 

Nicephorus  Botoniates  came  to  the  Empire 
the  25th  of  March,  of  the  Year  1678  5  he  was  brave 
and  prudent,  but  very  unfortunate.  He  died  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  March ,  of  the  Year  1081 ;  after  he  had 
reign'd  3  Years. 

Alexis  Comnene  fucceeded  him  the  iff  of  Aprils 
of  the  Year-1081.  He  was  a  very  well  made  Prince 5 
but’tis  faid  chat  his  Conduct  prov’d.  difad vantageous 
to  the  Croifades ,  made  for  rhe  Conqueft  Of  the 
Holy  Land.  He  died  the  1 5th  of  Auguft,  of  the 
Year  1  n  8  v  after  he  had  reign’d  37  Years,  4  Months, 
and  1 5  Days.  • 

John  Comnene  fucceeded  him  the  i$tb  of  Au - 
girt?,  of  the  Year  m8.  He  was  a  fine  Prince,  pi¬ 
ous,  juft,  brave,  and  render'd  himfelf  illuftrious  by 
his  Viftories.  He  died  of  being  wounded  with  a  poi- 
fon’d  Arrow,  the  8 fb  of  April,  of  the  Year  1 143  5  af¬ 
ter  he  had.  reign’d  24  Years,  7  Months,,  and 
Days.  ■  ' 

Emanuel  Comnene  fucceeded  him  the  8/& of 
April,  of  the  Year  1143.  was  thought  at  firft  a 
Coward,  and  perfidious  •,  but  towards  the  latter  End 
of  his  Reign,,  he  grew  liberal  and  charitable.  .  He 
died  the  27 th  of  September ,  of  the  Ytaf  xi8o  5 
after  he  had  reign'd  47  Years,  5  Months,  And  23- 
Days.  . 

Alexis  II.  call’d  Porpbyrogenita ,  came  to  the 
Empire  the,  2 yth.  of  September ,  of  the  Year  1180. 
Andmictis  caus'd  him  eo.be  ft  rangled,  and  his  Body 
throw'd  into  the  Sea,  while  he  was  yet  but  1 5  Years 
of  Age,  in  the  Month  of  OStober ,  of  the  Year  11835 

after  3  Years,  and  fome  Days  Reign.  . 

Andronicus*  the  firft  of  the  Name,  attended 
the  Throne  in  the  Month  of  Offpfor,  of  1183.  He 
was  cruel,  blood-thirfty,  impious,  brutifh,  and  in¬ 
human,  He  was  foon.  punilh'd  for.  all  his  Crimes  5 
ifwc  caus’d  his  Hairs,.  -Beard,  and  one  Eye  ' to  be 
pull’d  our,  one  Hand  to  be  cut  off,  and  had  him  ex- 
ofed  in  that  Condition  on  a  Camel,  to  the  Rage  and 
ury  of  the  Populace.  He  died  the  12 th  of  Septette- 
hr,  of  the  Year  ir 855  after  1  Year,  11  Months,  and 
1 0  Days  Reign. 

Isaac  II,  call’d  Ange  or  Angel,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Month  of  September ,  of  the  Year  1185.  He  liv’d 
j.n  ft  Manner  unworthy  of  a  Prince  5  he  maintain'd 
lomc  Wars,  in  which  he  was  worfted,  tho’  he  de- 
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ftroy’d  the  Tyranny  of  fo me  Petty -Lords.  He  died; 
the  1  oth  of  April,  of  the  Yehr  1195 ;  after  9  Years, 
and  8  Months. Reign. 

Alexis  Ange,  or  Angel  HI;  of  the  Natne,- 
call'd  the  tyrant,  began  to  reign  the  10 th  of  Aprils 
of-  the  Year  1197.  He  was  brutal,  paffionate, ;  and 
fo  avaritious,  that  that  miferable  Paflion  render'd  him 
capable  of  the  meaheft-  Aft  ions.'  He  died  !in  the' 
Year  1203  5  after  8  Years,  3  Months,  and  io  DkyS 
Reign.  ■  ”  '  1 

Alexis  IV.  call’d  the  Younger,  fucceeded  him  the 
ii?  of  Augltft,  of  the  Year  1203-5  and  difed  in  khe‘ 
Year  1204;  after  he  had  reign’d  1  Year. 

Alexis  V.  call’d-  Ducas  Mdrrttfle,  cattle  to  the’ 
Empire  in  the  Year  1204.  He  was  reported  cruel, 
impious,  and  addifted  to  all  Sorts  of  Vices.  He  died 
the  fame  Year,  having  been  thrown'  from  the  Tbp 
of  - a  Tower.  After  hte  Death  the  French  rehderd 
themfelves  Matters  of  the  Empire. 


w 
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Chronology  of  the  French  Emperors  of  Cbnftanti-" 

nOple.  '  ‘  • 

Baudoujn,  firft  Of  the  Name,  Emperor  of  GbHm  ‘ 
Jlantinople ,  was  before  Earl  of  Flanders .  He  tender’d 
hihifelf  Mafter  of  that  imperial '  City*  the  i6tb  of 
Afdjyof  the  Year  1204.  He  was  Vigilant,  cotffa 
geOUs,  and  good*  but  he  wanted  Prudence  j  he  fell : 
into  an  Ambufoade.  of  Bulgarians,  who  cut  off  his' 
Arms  and  Legs*  He  died  the  fateft  end  of-  July, 
of  the  Year  12065  after  two  Years,  and  fome  Mouths 
Reign.  1  • 

Henry,  firft  of  the  Name;  fucceeded  his  Bro* 
ther  Baudoiiini  the  1 6th  of  Auguh,  of  the  Year  1206. 
He  maintain'd  his  Authority  by  his  Valour,  Prudence 
and  Viftories,  He  died  the  i\th  of  June, of  the  Year 
12165  after  he  had  reign’d  10  Years,  2  Months,:  ahd 
2  2  Days.  •  *  - 

Peter  II.  Prince  of  Courtenay,  was  declar’d  Em¬ 
peror  the  9  tb  of  Aprils  of -the  Year  1217.  He  was' 
brave,  wife,  and  pious,  and  was  afiafiinated  the  fame  ' 
Year.  •  *  %  »  *  *  > .  .1 

MM  ' 

Robert  of 'Courtenay  fucceeded  1  his  Father  in 
1221.  He  caufed  by  his  Weaknefs  .great  Revolu¬ 
tions  in  theEaftern  Empire;  and  was  kill'd  by  a  Lord 
of  his  Courts  in  the  Year- 1229  5  afe^r  he  had  feign'd 
8  or  9  Years.-  •  ’  •  ; 

Baudouin  IL  Prince  of  C out  ten  ay,  came  to  the< 
Empire  in  the  Year  1237.  His  firft  Wars  werfe  for¬ 
tunate  enough.  But  he  neglfefttid  to  be  upon  his 
Guard,  therefore  was  furprifed  by  his  Enemies,  who 
re-enter’d  'Conftantinople  through  '  an,  Aqudduft  , 
in  the  Year  1261  5  i  after  the  Latins  had  kept  the 
Empire  for  the  Space  :  of  58' Years  ;  and  Baudouin 
died  in  1273  5 -after  33  Years,-  ahd  fome  Months 
Reign. 

Sequel  to  th$  Ch  ronOlcjg  y  of  the  Greek  Emp trots  of 

••  Conftantinople.  ’  V 

'  ’1  1  I  1  M  E 

/  •  r 
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Thbodorus  Lascar'is  wasexpell'd  Conftantinople' 
by  the  French  in  1204.  He  retired-  to  Nice  in  Afla , 
where  hd  wa^*  cfoWn’d1  Emperor :  Where  he,collefted‘ 
together  the  (cattef’cl-Pafcs  of  His  Empire,  Which  he- 
prefety’d  by  his  Prudence  and  Courage  5  and  died 
in  1222;  after  he  Had-reign’d  18  Years. 

John  Duca6  Ill.fucctedid  him  in  the  Year  1222, 
He  was  a  Prince  famous  for  liis  great  Viftories;  He’ 
extended  the  Limits  of  his  Empire  every  Where  ;  and 
was  fevere  without  Cruelty  5  and  a  great  (Economift, 
without  Avarice.  He  died  in  the  Year  125$  5  after 
he  had  reign’d  33  Years. 

Thbodorus  I L  call’d  the  Younger,  afcended  the 
Throne  in  the  Year  12 53.  He  was  brave,  prudent, 
and  gain’d  feveral  Viftories.  He  died  in  the  Month 
of  Augutf ,  of  the  Year  1258,  or  59  5  after  he  had 
reign'd  4  Years. 

John  IV.  call'd  the  Younger,  fucceeded  him  in 
1259.  He  reign’d  but  one  Year. ; 

Michael  VIII.  call’d  Paleofoguc,  was  proclaim’d 
(>  X  Emperor 
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Emperor,  in  i  259,  or  1260.  He  was  ambitious,' paf- 
fionate,  and  cruel  ;  but  he  extended  the -Limits  ot  his- 
Empire,  and  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the  Latin  Church. 
He  dvM  in  the  Year  12S3  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  24 
Years. 

And  ron  ecus  Paleolocue  II.  came  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  the  11  th  of  December  of  the  Year  1283.  He  was 
cruel,  ungrateful,  impious,  and  unfortunate  in  all  his 
Wars.  He  dy’d  the  1  nth  of  February  of  the  Year 
1332;  after  he  had  reign’d  44  Years. 

Andronicus  III.  call’d  the  Younger ,  fucceeded 
him  the  12 th  of  February  of  the  Year  1332.  He 
gain’d  feveral  great  Victories  ;  but  he  was  cruel,  un¬ 
juft,  and  impious.  He  dy’d  the  15th  of  June  of  the 
Year  1341  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  19  Years,  and  fame' 
Months. 

John  V.  call’d  Cantacuzene ,  came  to  the  Empire 
in  1341.  He  was  a  Prince  of  extraordinary  Mcrir, 
who  conquer’d  feveral  Provinces,  and  had  a  vaft  deal 
of  Wit  and  Learning.  He  dy’d  in  1355s  alter  he 
had  reign’d  14  Years. 

John  VI.  call’d  Paleologue ,  came  to  the  Empire 
in  1355.  Elis  Reign  provM  unfortunate;  his  Son  at¬ 
tempted  to  dethrone  him.  He  dy’d  in  1 391  ;  after 
37  Years  Reign. 

Emanuel  II.  call’d  Paleologue ,  afeended  the 
Throne  in  the  Year  1391..  He  had  Wit  and  Learn¬ 
ing,  and. lov’d  the  Belles  Lettres.  He  dy’d  the  2 if? 
of  July  of  the  Year.  1425  ;  after  33  Years  Reign. 

John  VII.  call’d  Paleologue ,  came  to  the  Empire 
the  1 91b  of  January  of  the  Year  1425.  He  was  un¬ 
fortunate  in  his  Enter  prizes.  He  concluded  the  U- 
nion  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church  in  1439  ; 
and  dy’d  the  3  ift  of  Oflober  of  the  Year  1448;  alter 
he  had  reign’d  very  near  23  Years; 

Constantine  XIII.  call’d  Paleologue ,  came  to 
the  Empire  the  31  ft  of  Oftober  of  the  Year  1448... 
He  had  Courage  and  Wit,  but  he  was  unfortunate  ; 
having  been  fmother’d  in  the  Crowd  at. the  Siege  of 
Conjlantinople ,  form’d  by  Mahomet  II.  ,.who  deftroy’d 
the  Empire,  by  the  taking  of  his  Capital.  The  Death 
of  this  unfortunate  Prince  happen’d  the  29 th  of  May 
1453  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  very  near  6  Years. 

#  *  •  •  •  • 

-  _  # 

Note,  That  the  Empire  of  the  Eafl,  which  had  be-- 
gun  under  Conjlantine  I.  in- the  Year  of  Chr.itt  * 
306,  ended  under  Conjlantine  YAW.  and  the  laft, 

••  in  the  Year  of  Cbrifl  14 53  ;  and  therefore  laded 
1 147  Years :  And  the  City  of;  Conjlantinople  f 
which  had  been  built  by  Conjlantine,  was  loll  by 
another  Conjlantine.  At  prefen t,  we’ll  proceed, 
to  the  Chronology  of  the  Emperors  of  the  IVeJl,-- 
or  of  Germany  ;  beginning  with  .  thofe  of  the- 
Houfe  of  France ,  as  the  Founders  of  that: 
Empire,  and  the  Rcflorers  of  that  of  the 
rpeft. 


Prcvioully  to  this  Chronology ,  we  muft  obferve,  that 
ever  fince  Conjlantine  the  Great  had  fix’d  the  Seat  of 
the  Empire  at  Co)iJlan  lino  pie,  he  had  had  very  lew  Suc- 
ccllbr.s  capable  to  maintain  the  Dignity  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  ;  for  feveial  of  them. had  render’d  themlelvcs 
defpicablc  lor  their  Cowardice,  in  fullering  the  Goths , 
Vandals ,  and  Saracens,  10  invade  feveral  of  the  mod 
conlidt  rable  Provinces  of  t.heir  Empire  ;  ai)d  the  0- 
theis  had  l)ecu  abjiorr’d  for  their  Crimes.  Rut  God, 
by  his  Providence,  would  redorc,  at  the  latter  End 
ol  liu:  \Uh  Century,  that  fupreme  Dignity  in  the  l Vet  l 
in  ilu*  Pei  Ion  of  Charlemagne,  King  of  Frame. 

lu  1 »  low. 


l  nrn-.oMu.v  t,f  the  Km  per  or  s  of  the  Wefl,  or  of 

Germany,  of  the  Uauje  of.  Trance. 


••  » 


L11  '•  m.i  m  -u.ni;  I.  Emperor  of  the  JEW/,  was 
.  imvn’il  ( he  :■  ;//m ij  .Dei ember  of,  die  Year  Hoo.  I  I <; 
•w  is  mule,  vi  1  y  gucioiis,  libcinl,  pious,  charirable,  a 
!  *  1  i  cm  1  to  Limning  and  the  Learned  ;  .magnificent , 
brave,  la  I  mrinu,1.,  famed;  a  wile  and  prudent  Cap¬ 
tain,  a  pood  Puli  ici.m,  and  a  great  CoiiqutTor.  f  L 


dy’d  the  28  th  of  January  of. the  Year  81^  .  aj- 

had  been  Emperor  13  Years,  1  Month  -indVr)"1^5 

L  ewis  I.  call’d  the  Gentle,  fucceeded  hin-uh  o^’» 

of  January  of  the  Year  8  14..  \  He  was  «ood  *  *• 
charitable,  fober,  laborious,  vigilant,  learned" lSm’ 
and  very  much  inclin’d  to  Clemency.  He  dvM  e 

2  oth  of  June  of  the  Year  840;  after  he  had  re bm 

27  Years.  .  &lut 


the  fir  ft  Foundation  of  that  monllrous  CcidF^i 
Power  which  the  Popes,  have  ufurp’d  Ihlc-w 
Degrees,  and  the  molt  ambitious  of  them  h?? 
carry ’d  to  that  fcandalous,  -extravagant  unb? 
and  criminal  Height  we  have  feen  it  fince  ,! 
which  has  made  them  dream  that  thpv  iJa  d 

,  -r  r  r  ,  '*V- OAU  til0 

Power -to  difpofe  of  Empires  and  Kingdoms  ir 
their -Pleafure  ;  as  if  crown’d  Heads  were  in  fo^ 
Meafure  but  honourable'  Vaffals  of  the  Ranjv 
See  ;  fo  contrary  to  the  true  Principles  of  clrl 
ftianity ,  and  to  the  Maxims  of  the  G  of  pel  ■  wjtp" 

out  mentioning  this  Oracle  pronounc’d  by  God 

himfelf.  Per  me  Rcges  regnant ;  per  me  P  rind  pa 
imperant  :  Which  is  more  than  fufficientfo  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  Princes  receive  their  Poiver  im¬ 
mediately  from  God,  and  depend  on  none  but 

him;  tho*  Lewis  carry  \\  his  Son  Lotherius  to 
Rome  to  be  crown’d  by  Pope  Pafchal. 


Lot h r i us  I.  fucceeded  his  Father  Lvm,  die 
20 ih  of  June  of  the  Year  840.  Fie  was  brave,  ge¬ 
nerous,  and  liberal ;  but  he  was  jealous,  ambitious, 
and  ungrateful  towards  his  Father.  He  abdicated  the 
Empire  in  Favour  of  Lewis,  his  Son,  and  became 
Monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Pratt,  the  2 8/A  or  29//;  of  Sip. 
temher  of  the  Year  855;  after  he  had  reign’d  15 
Years. 


Note ,  That  Lewis,  before  his  Abdication, divided 
his  Dominions  between  his  3  Sons, Lewis, LA  1- 
rzus,  and  Charles ;  and  gaV.e  to  Laois,  his  el- 
deft,  Italy,,  and  the  Empire,  to  which  he  lud 
been^affociated  ever  fince  the  Year  S51 ;  toL- 
tharitts  the  Kingdom  of. Lorrain ;  and  co Chirks. 
Provence,  and  Part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  The  Kingdom  of  Lotha ritts  was  call’d, 
in  the  Tttdejh  Language*  Loterreich ;  in  the-  Ro¬ 
man,  Lohicr  Regno ;  and  by  -Abbreviation,  L:r- 
raiu,  i.  c.  the  Kingdom-  of  Lot  bar  ins, 
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Lewis  >11.  call’d  Stotcrer ,  fucceeded  his  Father  Ls- 
tkarius  in  -the  Empire,  ther'29/Z?  of  Sept  ember  of  ahe 
Year  855.  He  was  a  juft  and  pious  Prince, and  gain’d 
feveral  Vidt cries  over  the  Saracens.*  He  dyM  the  31J; 
of  AttguLi  of -the’  Year  875  ;  'after  he  had  reign’d  21 
Years.  •  1  i  • 

Charles  the1  Bald  fucceeded  him  (by  the  In¬ 
trigues  of  .Pope  John  VIIF  who  call’d  him  to  Romi , 
to  put  him  in  Poffeftion  of  the  Empire,)  in  the  Year 
875.  He  was  couragious,  liberal,  magniliccnt,  learn* 
eel,  a  Friend  to  Learning  and  t lie  Learned  ;  and  was 

the  Year  S77 ; 


poifon’d,  the  ryh  or  6/h  ol  OPlober  of 
in  the  2 d  Year  of  his  Reign. 


Note ,  That  die  French  Lords  hated  Charles,  mxlcr 
Pretence  that  he  rais’d  1:0  the  fir U  foils  ol  die 
Kingdom  Perfons  of  a  mean  lLxtT.iY.lion,  am 
form’d  to  defpife  the  I'rcnch  Nation  ;  aflrdiiM-* 
bdides,  to  wear  Clothes  in  the  Mode 
Greeks,  who  were  their  mortal  Enemies.  *r 
penM  then,  that  by  the  criminal  M .i«'l  1  in.it i<»ns  1,1 
the  Conlpirators,  among  wliom  was  Bojon  hno- 
fell ,  his  I'avotirite,  and  his  Wife’s  llrmhei,  ,  l;| 
on  his  Return  from  Italy,  (Tolling  tWeut 
he  was  poilnnM  l >y  his  Phylici.m,  boin  p'1' 
I  f i .■->  i >od y  was  (fepofi ted  at  V ereeil ,  stnl  /  111 
aftcrwaids  brought.  t.o  the  Abbey  of  81.  R.nr  - 


C  11  ,\  r  j.  ns  III.  call’d  the  Grafs,  Im.r  rdrd  hm)  "'• 

2  •';'/>  ui  iNci  tuber  cl  the  Year  8K0.  or  8s  1  I  1'  u‘" 


\c 
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j  fa  arid  render’d''  himfelf  Matter,  firft,  'of  all 
'  >rd\'  of  which  he  was.  crown’d  King  a t  Milan  r, 
\  ^piffin^  co  Rome*  he  obtain’d  eafrly.the  Empire 
f  pope  "John  VI II-  who  crown’d  him  Emperor  on 

‘  rTrifmas^y.  He  was  a' very  good  Prince,  very 
.  n  ~nd  devour,  even  to  Exceftf.  He  dy’d  the  12  th  or 
JU  ^  of  January  of  the  Year  888 ;  after  he  had  reign’d 
’/years,  and  Come  Months. 

% 

Note,  That  Charles' the  Grofs  had  always  had  his 
Brain  diforder’d,  ever’  fince  -he  thought  he  had 
feen  the  Devil;  of  which  :he  gave  fo  many. In- 
Ranees- to  all  his  Subjects,  that,  at  lad,  he  had 
neither  Servants  left,  nor  Money  to  fubfifb  withal. 
None  but  Luitprand,  Bifhop  of  Mayente ,  had 
Companion  on  him,  who  kept  him,  til \  Arnould, 
Son  of  his  Brother  Car  lorn  an,  had  attign’d  him 
the  Revenue  of  2  or  3  Villages  for  his  Subfiftence. 

Arnould  came  to  the  Empire  in  the  Year  8S8. 
Sftme  lay,  he  was  brave,  and  gain’d  feveral  Victories. 
Luit prandus,  on  the  contrary,  accufes  him  of  feveral 
Crimes,  and  of  having  fuffer’d  that-  in  his  Court  Priefts 
jhoukl  he  taken  Prifoners  without  Caufe,  Virgins  and 
rmrry’d  Women  ravifh’d,  who  could  not  find  a  Sanc- 
tuary;even  in  Churches,  where  Women  of  evil  Fame 
were  fulfer’d  to  profticute  themfelves.  •  Arnotdd  dy’d- 
the  2 gth  of.  November  of  the  Year  899  ;  after  he  had 

reign’d  12  Years. 

Lewis  III.  fucceeded  him,  the  2C)th  of  November 
of  the  Year  899.  He  dy’d,  aged-  19,'  the  21#  of 
January  of  the  Year  912  ;  after  12  Years^  and  fome 
Days  Reign.  He  was  vanquifh’d  by  the  Hungarians, 
and  was  the  laft  Emperor  of  the  JVefi  of  the  'Race  of 
Charlemagne  ;  which  occupied  the  Imperial  Throne 
for  the  Space  of  1 12  Years.  At  prefent  we  are  going 
to  fee  it  afeended  by  German  Princes,  and'  fi'rfV  by 
thofe  of  the  mofi:  illuftrious. Houfe  of  Saxony ,  which* 
throughout  all  Ages  has  always  been  fertile  in  Pierces, 
and  Princes.of  an  extraordinary  Merit.  - 


•  «  1  ♦ 
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and  Pope  Gregory  V.  of  which' Opinion  are  t!  G 
t Generality  of  Hiftorians,  and  .  particularly  the 
Ganonifts.  V/icauefort  is  of  another  Sentiment* 
and  endeavours  to, make  it  appear  from. the  Elec¬ 
tions  of  the  fucceeding  Princes,  that  the  Number 
of  Electors  was' not  then  fix’d  ;  'nor  the  Electoral 
Dig n i t y  annex’d  toady,  par ticular '  Pri  he ipaJ ides, 
exclusive  of  the  other 'Princes  of' 'Germany,  j  He 
adds,  that  there  was  nothing  fettled,  with  Regard 
hereto,  before  Charles' IV.  and  that  the  Publica¬ 
tion  of  his  Golden  Bull  was  only*  to  prevent- 
Schifnls,  and  fecurc  the  Repofe  of  the  Kingdom, 
by  a  Regulation  in  Form. 


*  1 


»  * 


/ 1 


- — - -  —  -  *  u  5  w  1  *  w  *  ^  vj  uuc 

Sovereigns  pretending,  at  the. fame  Time,  tha 
that  .Pre-eminence  is  riot. a  Right  annex’d  to  th 


Note,  alfo,  1  hat  the'  Emperors  of.  Germany  are  very 
different,  in  Powef,  Dignity,  from  the  Ro-  . 
man  Emperors  heretofore  mention’d for  tl'iefe 
have  buc  a'Shadow  of  Che  Power  thofe  potfefs’d, 
and  a  .bare  Title,  which  does  .  not,  cannot  add 

•  any  ' Thing  to  tlie  Rights'  of  Sovereignty  * .  fince  ' 
its  Effeht  is  only  tp'  give  Precedence’,  a'nd  Pre¬ 
eminence  above  •  odfor1  Sovereigns  *  thofe  other 

t 

c  - -  -  —  the 

Imperial  Dignity,  but  rather  a  ConcefTipn,  or 

Courtefy  of  thole  lame  Sovereigns;  The  Em- 

howevcr'Lpreteiid,  that  rjVe  Imperial  Dig- 

•  nify  :  is  more  eminent  chan  the  Regal  ;  but  the 
Foundation  of  luch  Prerogative  docs  not  appear. 

■•It  is  certain,  the  greateff,  mdft  ancient,  and  abfo- 
•  lute; Monarchy  as  thole' of  Babylon',  Perjta,  AQy- 
■ria, ‘Egypt,  Macedonia,  &c/ heretofore  mention’d, 
were  call’d  by  the  Name  of  Kings  in  all  Lan¬ 
guages,  both  ancient  and.  modern.  ..It  is  difpu- 
'  ted.  Whether  or *hb‘  Enipeyors  IiAVre  the  Power  of 
./  difpoftng  of’  the-  Regal;  Title/  ./It  ii  true,  they; 


Deen  rais'd  to  tne  Uignity  in  us,- 
1  alfb-  the  Emperor'  Charles  the  fihld,  .i'n'tlfo  .Year, 

. .  -  . . 877^.,gaye  Diadeni'* 

Chronology  op  the  Emperors  ^/•Gerfn'ariy.- .  1  "  ’.Pn  his- Head," ’arid'decrefeirig' he  fhould  be  call’d 

‘  •  '  *.  ■  -  •' 2  -r'  -:li  \'-i  '  •  'King Ui  more pbtjepfaf}}  JjiiperatorUm'Rcgibtts  vi-' 

*  Conrad  e.J.  Duke  of  Franconia  and  Hejfe,  came  ■  ••  *  *  -'Aeretur  dnininari.  '7VHH.  rhf  Frnn/rhr;f  .fr&A'J*' 

to  the  Empire  in  the  Year  ,9  i  2j:  .He- was- bra \Ie,  ju¬ 


dicious  in  War,.a.very  good  Politician, •  and  very. ge¬ 
nerous.  He  dy’d  the  if?  of  July  of  the  Year  919  ; 
alter  he  had  reign’d  7  Years.  :  •'  **  ’  -  *f 

Henry  I.  call’d  Bird-catcher,  Son  of  Otho', 'Duke 
qf  Saxony,  afeended  the  Imperial  Throne  in  thiflYear 
919.  He  was  illuftrious  for. his  Courage, "Prudence, 
great  Victories,  Conquetts,  arid  his  Piety.  ’  He  dy’d 
the  2r/pf  Jfdy  of  the  Year  935  ;  after  17  Years  and 
a  Half’s  Reign.  «  >  v 

OthqjI,  ,  call’d-  tlje  Great;:. fucceeded  'his  ’Father 
Henry  l.  of  the  Houfe  of  Saxony,  in' the 'Year  936. 
He  was  jufl,  good,  pious,  prudent,  and  couragious. 
He  vanquillfU  -  the  Hungarians*  and  Bohemians^  and 
ilefcrves  to  be  conlider’d  as  one  of  thel  mofl-il  1  ull  rious 
vSucceOors  of  Charlemagne .  Pie' dy’d  the  7 th  o ['May 
ol  the  Year  973  ;•  after  he  had  reign’d  37  Yt  a ''s.  • 

Oruo  n.  of  the  Houfe  of  Saxony,  fucceecletf'his 
h.uher  Otho  I.  in  the  Year  973.  'He  was  brave, •* ’ju¬ 
dicious,  and  gain’d  feveral  Vidl dries. 1  lie  <.lyM*of 
Sorrow  for  having  been  beaten. at. Sea,  on  the  Coaflsof 
Calabria,  by  the  Saracens,  the  Jtb  of  December  :oftlie 
tear  983-  after  he  had  reign’d  jo  Years, -7  Months, 
and  2  Days. 

Otho  Ilf,  of  the  Houfe  of  Saxony,  fucceeded  li in 
j'.uhu-  Otho  H.  in  die  Year  qHy  l  ie  was  brown’d 
'•nipt  ror  t )  y  I’ope.  Gregory  V.  lie  was*  j  all,  iVvere, 
ami  liberal,  .even  .to  Prodigality.  ■  He.-guve  to 
!“c  "'hnlr  Earth  a  memorable  Example  of-  his'Seve- 
Alary  o!  /Dragon,  his  Wile,  having,  Ik'od  eon- 
)u,j  1  10  have.endeavoui’d  to  debauch  a  young  Karl, 
,UI,.  l,n  accusM  him  aherwards  of  theOime  he  had 
ll  ,U|  d  tu  pn  prti  ate  ;  he  caus’d  her  to  be  bunu  illivc. 

I  but  BcUarmlnc  and  Baronins  atn  ibuie  die 
Dill iuiu< »n  ol  the  Electoral  College  to  Otho  Ill. 


-  xcvei  at  ui  uic  ui  jz,urove.  reius  u ,  ior  iom.e 

’  'Tirii^  *  to  'hclvfid\('lddge‘  hinYiri  '  thaY.QuaTtyV 
1  - : yet,  'try  'the  Treaty  of  Utrecht Tt  ih ' .1 71 2,  they  all  * 
came  in.  .  In  the  End;  the  Tide  and  Quality  , of 
'  *  Eiri’pefor  are  iripfe'j TF(?queivC'  :th^n  among  Tis. 

1  Thils  the,.'SbVcreigti‘,Priiices  of';: China,  '  Japan, 

'  Mogul,  Per  ft* ''  •■of/V  nil  /lV*  r  P  /^/it '-it  si 

Japan, ,  2 

.  '  •long  Tin- _ _  ...  „rr _ ,  ...  , 

”*  'many:  The  firll.  .vy’jio  boie  it,  \ve  ;  know,  ivas; 
'  Cbarl(nnagnd,  Whb  harj  the  Tide  Emperor  confei1- 
•fed.  on  him 'by ’Pope  Edo  III.  tho’  I19  "had  fill,  the" 
Pb'ttcr  before.  '  The  Authority  of.  the Empe ror ^of 
G  crmdny  'o  ve  r  t  b  e  St  a  i e  of  the'  E  pi  re,  cori  fills,; 

1.  In  prefiding  at  the  Imperial  Diets,  and  in  ha¬ 
ving  a  negative  Voice  therein  ;  Io,t)idt  his  Vote' 
alone  can  prevent  all  the  Rclblutions  Of  the  Diet/ 

2.  In  that  all  the : Princes  and  States  of  Germany 
are  oblig’d  to  tlo  him  Homage,  .and  fwear  P’ide- 

’"••"lity  to  him.  '3.  That'he,’  or  hik  Generals,  have 
'  a  Right  to  command  all  the  Forces  of  all  the- 
••  Princes  of  the  Pan  pi  re,  when  united  together, 

•  1  That  lie  receives  a  Kind  of  Tribute1  IrOin  all  the 
Pi  inces  and  Stales  ol  die  Empire,  gall'd  the  Ho- 
■  '  man  Month.  J^or  the  tell,  (heie  Is  not  a  Ip  of  of 

■  ’.Land,  or  ’Terricory'annex’d  to  bis  "Title*,  d’ht: 
ICinj^s  ol  h'ramc  Wet‘«  aI|o  Call'll  li)n pel  tors  at  die 
when  they  rcip;nM  with  .their  Sons,  whom 
•'  .flicy  alfociatcd  to  thn  Crown.  Thus' 77/a; />  Capet 
having  alVociatm)  his  Son  Robert,  took  t lie  Tit!c 
ol!  Emperor,  and  Robert  that  of  'King  ;  under 
1  which  Pith;  1  hey  are  inemion’d  lii  the  1  iillory  of 
die  Council' <>f  RhFnwt,  by  Gerber!,  A.c,  King 
Robert  is  alfo  call’d  Emperor  of  the  French  by 

Uchu.i 
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Helgau  of  Fleur y.  Louis  le  Gros,  upon-  affocia- 
tihg  his  Son,  did  the  fame.  In  the  firft  Regifters 
of  the  King’s  Charters,  fo!.  1 66.  are  found  Let¬ 
ters  of  Louts  le  Gros ,  dated  in  n  16,  in  Favour 
of  Raymon,  Bilhop  of  Maguelonne ;  wherein  he 
(files  himfelf,  Ludovicus,  Dei  ordinante  provi  - 
dentia  ,  Franc  or um  Imp  tr at  or  Augujius .  The 
Kings  of  England  had  like  wife,  anciently,  the 
Title  of  Emperor ;  as  appears  from  a  Charter  of 
King  Edgar:  Ego  Edgarus  Anglorum  Bafileus , 
omniunique  Regum  infularum  ocean i  qua  Britan - 
niam  circumjacent ,  &c.  Imp  era  tor,  &  Dominus . 

Henry  II.  of  the  Houfe  of  Saxony,  called  the 
Lame,  was  elected  Emperor  the  ytb  of  June  iooz  ; 
but  not  crowned  ’till  the  Year  1014,  he  was  a  vigilant, 
laborious,  juft,  liberal,  brave,  and  judicious  Captain ; 
he  made  great  Conquefts,  and  was  fo  chafte  that  he 
preferved  his  Virginity  in  Marriage,  and  fo  pious, 
that  he  is  ranked  among  the  Saints.  He  died  the 

1  pb  of  July,  of  the  Year  1024,  after  he  had  reigned 

2  5  Years,  5  Months  and  1 6  Days. 

Note,  That  under  Henry  IPs  Reign,  i.e.  in  1009, 
the  Prince  of  Babylon ,  excited  by  the  Jews ,  en¬ 
tirely  ruinated  the  Church  of  Jerufalem ,  where 
the  Sepulchre  of  Chrift  is  kept  5  but  fome  Time 
afterwards  the  Mother  of  the  fame  Prince,  who 
was  a  Chriftian,  caufed  the  fame  Church  to  be 
re-edified,  with  a  greater  Magnificence  and 
Splendour  than  it  was  before  that  Accident  hap¬ 
pened  1  and  the  Jews  began  to  be  expelled  from 
all  Parts. 

Con  rad  II.  called  the  Salique ,  Son  of  Hermandus, 
Duke  of  IVormes  and  Franconia ,  was  elected  Empe¬ 
ror  the  Sth  of  September  of  the  Year  124  ;  he.  was 
wife,  prudent,  fevere,  happy  in  his  Wars,  and  lpved 
Peace  and  Juftice :  He  died  the  4 th  of  June ,  of  the 
Year  1039,  after  he  had  reigned  14  Years,  10 
Months,  and  21  Days. 

H  enry  HI.  called  the  Black,  fucceeded  his  Father 
Conrad  II.  in  the  Year  1039 »  defeated  the  Bohe¬ 
mians ,  and  took  their  Duke  Prifoner,  for  his  refufing 
to  obey.  He  reftored  Peter,  King  of  Hungary ,  to 
his  Throne,  and  brought  the  Italian  Princes  over  to 
their  Duty,  and  undertook  feveral  great  Things, 
which  he  aqcomplifhed  happily  enough :  He  died  the 
$tb  of  Otlober ,  of  the  Year  1056,  after  he  had  reign¬ 
ed  17  Years  and  4  Months. 

Henry  IV,  called  the  Elder  and  the  Great,  f Suc¬ 
ceeded  his  Father,  Henry  the  Black,  in  io$6..  He 
was  a  great  Prince,  good,  and  honeft,  addidted  to 
Clemency,  very  couragious,  ant}  who  had  been  in 
Perfon  in  62  Battles ;  but  he  loved  a  little  too  much 
his  Pleafures.  He  had  a  great  many  very  great  Dif¬ 
ferences  with  Pope  Gregory  VII.  he  died  the  ytb  of 
Auguft,  of  the  Year  1106,  *fter  50  Years  Reign. 

Henry  V.  called  the  Younger,  Son  of  Henry  the 
Elder ,  rendered  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Empire  ip  the 
Year  1106.  He  caufed  his  Father  to  be  killed  to  af- 
cend  the  Throne,  and  defeated  feveral  Princes,  who 
would  not  acknowledge  him :  He  died  the  2 $d  of 
May,  of  the  Year  1125,  after  he  had  reigned  19 
Y  ears. 

Lotharios  II.  Duke  of  Saxony  was  eledted  Em¬ 
peror  the  1 3th  of  September,  of  the  Year  1125.  He 
was  brave  and  laborious,  and  gained  feveral  Victories: 

He  died  in  the  Year  1137,  after  he  had  reigned  13 
Years. 

Conrad  III.  Son  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Suabia, 
fucceeded  Lotbarius ,  by  Election,  the  13/-&  of  March, 
of  the  Year  1138.  He  was  piou9  and  brave  ;  he  went 
into  Paleftina  with  an  Army,  and  died  the  15/6  of 

February,  of  the  Year  1152  *  after  he  had  reigned 
12  Years,  1.0  Months,  and  ’ 15  Days. 

Frederick  I,  called  Barber  ojja,  fucceeded  his 
Brother  the  4 *b  of  March ,  of  the  Year  1152.  He 
was  a  very  well  made  Prince,  courageous,  fincere, 
liberal,  of  an  even  Temper,  both  in  his  good  and 


HepafTed  into  thehojy  Land  ^ 


bad  Fortune. 

Head  of  an  Army  of  150,000  Men^  .tookY'  ^ 
Towns  or  Cities,  and  gained  feveral  .  Viftorie^I^ 
the  Turks.  He  was  drowned,  while  bathing  ;n 
River  Serra,  between  Antioch  and  Nice,  the  . 
June,  of  the  Year  1190,  after  he  had  reienp?°f. 
Years,  3  Months,  and  7  Days.  .  5  Q  37 

Henry  VI.  called  the  Severe,  fucceeded  hie  v 
ther  Frederick  Barberojfa ,  in  the  Year  ngo  u 
was  violent  and  paflionace ;  he-  took  Poffcffion  0f .fif 
Kingdoms  of  Sicily,  and  .obliged  Alexis  Ange, 
ror  of  the  Greeks,  to  pay  him  a  Tribute.  He  die  Pi 
Poifon  the  2  Stb  of  September ,  of  the  Year  H97 .  afr° 

8  Years,  two  Months,  and  22  Days  Reign,  *  €r 

Philip  I.  Duke  of  Suabia,  was  Son  of  Freier'L 
Barberojfa,  and  Brother  of  Henry  VI,  whom  h 
fucceeded  in  the  Year  1197  ;  he  was  a  Prince  liberal6 
prudent,  couragious,  and  of  a  great  Piety.;  Hewasaf 
fafiinated  the  23^  of  June,  of  the  Year  1208  j  after* 
he  had  reigntd  10  Years  and  fome  Months. 

Otho  IV.  had  been  eledled  Emperor  in  Philip 
Time:  He  loft  the  famous  Battle  ofrBouviner  and 
died  the  1  $tb  of  May,  of.  the  Year  1218  ;  after  Jie 
had  reigned  10  Years  and  fome  Months. 

Frederick  II.  wasSon  of  the  Emperor#^ VI 
of  theHoufeof  Suabe ;  hewas  elefted  in  the  Yeari^g* 
He  fpoke  fix  Sorts  of  Languages,  and  was  courageous* 
and  magnificent.  After  he  had  rendered  himfelf  Ma 
fter  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  all  P  olefine  ;  hewasfmo* 
thered  by  Mainfroy  his  natural  Son,  the  i^offt,.* 
cember,  of  the  Year  1250,  after  he  had  reigned  ,*2 
Years  and  fome  Months.  5 


.  Note .  That  there  was  an  Interregnum  of  22 
Years. 

•  « 

% 

Rodolphus,  Earl  of  Habjbourg,  was* eleded Em¬ 
peror  the  laft  Day.  of  September,  of  the  Year  1273. 
He  was  extremely  pious,  and  very  brave.  He  laid 
the  Foundation  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria •,  being  the 
Chief  thereof;  in  1278,  he  gained  a  memorable  Bat¬ 
tle  againft  Otbocaras, ,  King  of  Bohemia,  who  was 
killed* on  the  Spot.  The  Place  of  this  Vidory  was 
the  Dutchy\of  Aujlria ,  which  he  gave  to  his  Son  Al¬ 
bert  :  He  died  the  laft  Day  of  November ,•  of  the  Year 

1291,  after  he  had.  reigned  18  Years. 

► 

1  *  1  • 

Note,  That  under  Rodo  Ip  bus's  Reign,  i.  e.  the  30J& 
of  March ,  of  the  Year  iz82,oi\EaJler-day>  at  the 
firft  Peal  of  thfc  Bells  for  Vefpers,  or  Afternoon  « 
Prayers,  all  the  French,  except  one,  amounting 
in  all  to  20,006  Perfons,  of  all  Ages  and  Con¬ 
ditions*  were  maflacred  in  Sicily,  by  a  Confpi- 
racy  can va fled  by  John  de  Praida ;  which  Maf- 
facre  has  been  called  fince,  by  Hi  florin  ns,  the 
Sicilian  Vefpers . 

•  1 

Adolphus  of  Nassau  came  to  the  Ertnpire  in  the 
Year  1292..  He  was  unfortunate  in  all  his  Wars: 
Having  been  depofed*  he  died  the  zd  of  July,  of  the 
Year  1298,  after  he  had  reigned  6  Years  and  a  half. 

At  b  e  rt  us  I.  Son  of  Rodolphus  I.  fucceeded  the 
zyth  of  July ,  of  the  Year  1298 ;  he  was  vigilant,  la¬ 
borious,  and  very  brave.  In  eroding  over  the  Rbint, 
on  fome  Expedition,  he  was  afiaflinaced  by  his  Nc*t 
phew  the  ijl  of  May,  of  the  Year  1308,  after  9  Yeari 
and  9  Months  Reign. 


Note,  That  under  Albertus' s  Reign,  the  Chriftians 
loft  what  they  had  left  of  their  Conquefts  in  the 
Holy  Land ;  the  Croifades  ended,  and  none  but 
Pilgrims  palled,  henceforwards,  into  thofe 
Countries.  The  Order  of  the  Knights  Tern- 
piers  was  abolifhed  throughout  all  Cbriftendom, 
and  yy  of  them  were  burnt  alive,  and  with  a  How 
Fire  at  Paris .  We  have  Rcafon  to  mention  this 
barbarous  Execution  in  another  Place,  therefore 
no  more  of  it  at  prefenc. 


Ill':  n  k' 

* 
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«  ay  VII.  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  fucceeded  che 

,/2ofW«^r  I3°8-  He  T  bnw$  luft’  ad,d'l£l,e-d 

ViSef  tS  for  his  Dignity.  He  waged  War  in 
I  /v  flcrainft  the  Guelphi's,  but  periled  ‘at  Efcureti, 
rllfon’d  with  an  Hoftr  the  24 tb  of  Auguft,  of  the 
Year  1313  >  after  he  hacJ  re*Sned  4  Years,  7  Months, 

^Fre  d^e  rt  ck-  III-  Son  of  Albertus  I,  of  the  Houfe 
f  Jufiria,  was  elected  Emperor  the  25^  of  Novem- 
?  of  the  Year  1314.  He  was  unfortunate  in  all  his 
Enterprifes,  and  died  the  13th  of  January ,  of  the 
Year  1330,  after  he  had  reigned  15  Years. 

Louis  IV.  Duke  of  Bavaria*  was  elected  Empe- 
rorthe  nth  of  January  of  the  Year  1330.  He  took 
Frederick  Prifoner,  who  abdicated  the  Empire.  He 
dy*d  the  nth  of  Qttober  of  the  Year  1347  3  after  he 
had  reign’d  30  Years,  and  10  Months. 

Charles  IV.  of  the  Houfe  of  Luxemburg ,  was  e- 
le&ed  Emperor,  the  19th  of  July  of  the  Year  1347. 
He  made  that  famous  Conftitution  call’d  the  Golden 
Bull*  for  the  Election  of  Emperors,  and  which  we 
have  mention’d  under  the  Article  Bulls.  He  fpoke 
feveral  Languages,  had  form'd  vaft  Proje£b,:  and 
was  very  brave.  He  receiv’d  3  Wounds  at  the  Battle 
of  Crecy ,  where  his  Father,  already  blind,  and  very 
old,  was  kill’d.  He  dy’d  the  29 th  of  November  of  the 
Year  1378  s  after  he  had  reign’d  32  Years,  and  2 


Months. 

Wenceslaus  of  Luxembourg  fucceeded  his  Fa¬ 
ther  Charles*  che  29th  of  November  of  the  Year  1378.' 
He  was  difform  both  of  Body  and  Mind,  negligent, 
lazy,  and  addifled  to  Vices  which  render’d  him  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  Throne.  He  dy’d  the  20th  of  August 
of  the  Year  1400 ;  after  he  had  reign’d  22  Years. 

Robert,  call’d  Exiguus ,  or  le  Petit ,  Duke  of 
Bavaria ,  was  elected  Emperor  the  10  th  of  September 
of  the  Year  1400.  He  dy’d  in  1410  ;  after  he  had 
reign’d  10  Years. 

Sigismond  of  Luxembourg  came  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  the  8 th  of  November  of  the  Year  1410.  He 
was  a  fine  Prince,  liberal,  generous,  and  a  Friend  to 
the  Learned.  He  fpoke  feveral  Languages,  and  re- 
ftcr’d  Peace  to  the  Church.  He  dy’d  the  8th  of  De- 
tmber  of  the  Year  1437  »  after  he  had  reign’d  26 
Years. 


Fortune.  He  dy'd  the  i±th  of  January  of  the  Year: 
I51 9  *  a^r  he  had  reign’d  25  Years,  and  S  Months;  . 

Charles  V.  of  the  Houfe  of  Austria,  fucceeded 
to  the  Throne  the  2 8th  of  June  of  the  Year  15x9. 
He  had  a  yaft  deal  of  Courage  and  Merit ;  happy  in 
his  Expeditions  againft  Francis  I.  King  of  France j 
whom  he  took  Prifoner  at  Pavia.  He  abdicated  vo¬ 
luntarily  the  Empire,  In  Favour  of  his  Brother  Fer¬ 
dinand,  and  all  his  Kingdoms  in  Favour  of  his  Son 
Philip ,  the  25th  of  Offober  1 557 ;  after  he  had 

reign’d  38  Years,  2  Months*  am}  28  Days; 

•  • 

Note,  That  under  Charles  V’s  Reign,  Marlin  Lu¬ 
ther  preach’d  his  new  Do&rine  j  and  that  Soly - 
man  the  Magnificent,  Emperor  of  th c  Turks,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  render’d  himfelf  Matter  of  the  Ifiand 
of  Rhodes ,  but  not  without  vaft  Expence,  and  a 
confiderable  Lofs  of  his  Forces,  came  to  la y 
,  Siege  to  Vienna,  which  he  was  forc’d  to  raife. 
The  Abdication  of  Charles  V.  fur  priz’d  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  confidering  his  vaft  Ambition.  It  was  faid, 
that  the  good  Fortune  of  Henry  II.  King  of 
France ,  contributed  much  to  it ;  and  that  Charles 
us’d  to  complain,  that  the  Jilt  had  deferred  an 
old  Emperor,  to  follow  a  young  King.  His 
Manner  of  Living  in  his  Retirement  was  no  lefs 
furprizing ;  for  he  us’d  to  follow  all  the  Rules, 
and  pra&ife  all  the  Aufterities.  of  the  Monks  a- 
mong  whom  he  had  retir’d  5  and  to  difeharge  all 
the  mod  onerous  Offices  of  the  Monaftery,  in 
his  Turn,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  meaneft 
.  among  them.  *Tis  faid,  that  it  being  his  Turn 
one  Night  to  awake  the  Monks,  for  Matins ,  a 
young  one,  who  was  in  a  profound  Sleep,  and 
whom  he  had  a  great  deal  of  Pain  to  awake,  an¬ 
gry  at  his  being  thus  difturb’d,  told  him,  that* 
in  his  Opinion,  he  Jhould  rest  contented  with  ha¬ 
ving  Jo  often  difturPd  the  Peace  of  all  Europe* 
without  coming ,  likewife,  to  difiurb  their  Reft. 
He  would  often  have  his  Obfequies  folemniz’d, 
and  was  carry’d  to  Church  in  an  uncover’d  Cof¬ 
fin,  as  if  he  had  been  dead  and  from  his  Cof¬ 
fin  us’d  to  join  his  Voice  to  that  of  the  Monks, 
while  they  were  finging  the  Prayers  appointed 
for  fuch  an  Occafion. 


Note ,  That  Sigifmond  having  afk’d  the  King  of 
France  for  Succours  againft  che  Turks  ;  the  King 
fent  him  John  Earl  of  Nevers ,  Son  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy ,  with  the  Flower  of  the  French 
Nobility  ;  but  they  were  defeated  at  the  Battle 
of  Nicopoli. 

Albert  II.  Archduke  of  Austria^  was  ele&ed 
Emperor  the  30 tb  of  May  of  the  Year  1438.  He 
was  a  very  good  Prince,  meek,  patient,  liberal,  and 
who  had  form’d  Projects  very  advanragious  to  the 
Church,  and  the  Empire.  He  oblig’d  the  Turks  to 
raife  the  Siege  of  Belgrade,  which  had  lafted  a  Year, 
and  dy’d  the  2  yth  of  OSiober  of  the  Year  1439  ;  after 
1  Year,  7  Months,  and  fome  Days  Reign. 

Fr  ederick.  Ill,  or  IV.  call’d  the  Pacific k.  Son 
ol  Erne  it,  Archduke  of  Austria,  was  eledled  Empe¬ 
ror  in  the  Month  of  March  of  the  Year  1440.  He 
was  very  pious,  and  dy’d  the  19th  of  August  of  the 

Year  1493;  after  he  had  reign'd  53  Years,  and  4 
Months. 

Note,  That  under  Frederick  Ill’s  Reign,  the  Turks 
gain’d  the  Battle  of  Vafnes ,  where  the  Christian 
Army  was  totally  defeated,  and  Ladiflatts ,  King 
of  Hungary,  kill'd.  In  the  firft  Year  of  his 
Reign,  i.  c.  in  1440,  the  excellent,  and  mofi:  in¬ 
genious  Art  of  Printing  was  invented,  by  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  Mentz ,  call’d  Guttembbro. 

Maximilian  I,  of  the  Houfe  of  Austria ,  wase-  • 
ected  Emperor,  in  the  Year  1493.  He  was  learned, 
lQv\l  the  Learned,  and  experienc'd  feveral  Turns  of 

46 


Ferdinand  I,  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  fucceed¬ 
ed  him,. the  14-th  of  March  of  the  Year  1558.  He 
was  learned,  judicious,  gentle,  and  lov'd  Peace  and 
his  People.  He  dy'd  the  2  $tb  of  July  of  the  Year 
1564;  after  he  had  reign'd  very  near  6  Years. 

Maximilian  II.  Son  of  Ferdinand  I.  fucceeded 
his  Father  the  25th  of  July  of  the  Year  1564.  He 
was  difturb'd  by  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  dy’d  the 
12 tb  of  OMer  of  the  Year  1576;  after  he  had 
reign'd  12  Years,  2  Months,  and  17  Days. 

% 

Note,  That  under  his  Reign,  i.  e.  in  the  Year  1570, 
the  Turks  invaded  the  Ifiand  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
following  Year  took  Famagofta,  the  Capital  of 
#  that  Ifiand.  The  Baffa  Mujtapba ,  irritated  at  the 
too  obftinatc  Refiftance  of  Bragandini ,  who  de¬ 
fended  it  for  the  Venetians ,  and  violating,  as  a 
Barbarian ,  the  Faith  he  had  given  him ;  caus’d 
him  to  be  flea'd  alive.  Moreover,  the  Cbriftians 
gain'd  over  the  Turks  the  famous  Battle  of  Le - 
pante ,  where  the  whole  maritime  Power  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  entirely  deftroy’d,  with  fo 
terrible  a  Slaughter  of  the  Turks ,  that  the  Sea 
was  dyed  with  their  Blood. 

Rodolpiius  II.  Son  of  Maximilian  II.  fucceeded 
him  the  12th  of  Qfloberot  the  Year  1576.  The  Be¬ 
ginning  of  his  Reign  was  attended  with  a  great  Tran¬ 
quillity  *  but  the  End  wa9  much  difturb’d  with  fo¬ 
reign  Wars,  and  domeftick  Divifions.  He  dy’d  the 
20//;  of  January  of  the  Year  1612*  after  he  had 
reign'd  35  Years,  and  2  Months. 

Mathias  I.  fucceeded  his  Brother  Rodolphtts  II. 
the  13th  of  June  1612,  He  was  pious,  gcntJc,  and 
6  Y  lov’d 
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lov'd  Peace,  He  dy’d  the  20 lh  of  Match  of  the  Year 
3619  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  6  Years,  and  9  Months, 
Fekvi nand  H.  Archduke  of  Gratz ,  of  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria,  fucceeded  him  the  28/6  of  Auguft 
1619.  He  had  great  Wars  to  maintain  againft  the 
French ,  Ssewkj,  the  Protefiants  of  Germany ,  and  the 
Rebels  of  Hungary.  He  was  a  good  and  pious  Prince, 
and  dy’d  the  8/6  of  February  of  the  Year  1637  >  after 
he  had  reign’d  18  Y ears,  and  7  Months. 

Ferdinand  111.  fucceeded  his  Father  Ferdinand 

II.  the  8/6  of  February  1637.  His  Reign  was  no  iefa 
difturb’d  with  Wars  than  that  of  his  Father.  He  was 
a  religious  Prince,  and  dy’d  the  2 d  of  July  of  the 
Year  1657  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  21  Years. 

Leopold,  Archduke  of  Auftria, Son  of  Ferdinand 

III.  fucceeded  him  the  28/6  of  July  1658,  His  Reign 
was  that  of  Juftice  and  Piety.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year 

1705. 


Note,  That  under  Leopold's  Reign  the  Turks  be- 
fieg’d  Vienna  with  an  Army  of  130000  Men, 
commanded  by  Cara  Mufiapha,  Grand  Vizier. 
But  John  Sobiejki,  call’d,  very  juftly,  the  Great 
Sobiefii ,  at  the  Head  of  10000  Men  only,  for¬ 
ced  them  to  raife  the  Siege,  in  fo  great  a  Difor- 
der  and  Confufion,  that  they  left  in  the  Trenches 
all  their  Artillery,  *  Ammunitions,  Provifions, 
&c.  and  even  Mahomet's  Standard  ;  which  Cara 
Mufiapha  was  oblig’d  to  carry  off  himfelf,  for 
Fear  it  ihould  have  fell  into  the  Hands  of  the 
Chriftians.  This  gave  Occafion  to  Leopold  to  re¬ 
conquer  all  he  had  loft  in  Hungary ,  and  to  gain 
fever al  Vidtories  over  the  Infidels . 


Joseph  I.  fucceeded  his  Father  in  1705.  He  had 
been  crown’d  King  of  Hungary  in  1687;  and  King 
of  the  Romans  in  1689.  He  maintain’d  the  War 
which  divided  all  Europe ,  on  Account  of  the  Succef- 
fion  to  the  Throne  of  Spain ;  and  which  was  at  laft 
terminated  in  Favour  of  Philip  V.  the  prefent  King 
of  Spain.  He  dy’d  in  1712. 

Charles  VT.  fucceeded  his  Brother  Jofieph ,  in 
1712.  He  claim’d  the  Spanijh  Succeffion,  contrary  to 
tshe  Difpofition  of  the  laft  Will  and  Teftarnent  of 
Charles  If.  who  therein  had  defign’d  Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou ,  Grandfon  of  his  Sifter,  and  Son  of  Louis , 
Dauphin  of  France ,  for  his  Succeflbr.  Charles's  Al¬ 
lies  fupported  his  Claim  with  their  Arms,  tho’  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Maxims  of  the  beft  Politicks’,  fince  it  is 
by  no  Means  the  Intereft  of  the  iiluftrious  Genhantck 
Body  to  have  at  their  Head  a  Prince  who  would  be 
both  Emperor,  and  King  of  Spain .  But,  however, 
the  decifive  Battle  0$  Almanza,  in  Spain,  where  the 
Army  of  the  Allies  was  totally  defeated^  ended  thofe 
Difputes,  and  fecur’d  the  Crown  to  Philip  Y.  Charles 
was  one  of  the  mod  accompli (h’d,  and  the  mod  amia¬ 
ble  Princes  of  his  Time.  He  was  brave  of  his  Per¬ 
son,  generous,  liberal,  grateful,  learned,  and  pious; 
ador’d  by  his  Subjedts,  beiov’d,  eftefcmM,  and  re- 
fpedted  by  all  Europe .  He  dy’d  th 1 10th  of  October 
of  the  Year  1740,  aged  55  Years,  without  *Iflue 
Male.  But  he  has  left  to  the  two  iiluftrious  Arch- 
dutchcflh,  his  Daughters,  for  chief  Apennnge,  his 
rare  Merit,  and  excellent  Virtues ;  which  the  mod  for- 
mid  able  Pietender  to  his  Succeffion  will  never  be  ca¬ 
pable  to  wreft  from  them  and  which  render  them 
worthy  of  the  Empire  of  the  whole  Earth  *,  which  I 
mule!  vvilh  it  was  in  my  Power  to  give  them, 

Cuaui.es  Albert,  Ele&or  of  Bavaria,  fucceeds 
hum  in  the  Empire,  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia. 


Hole,  That  as  I  have  preferib’d  to  myfelf  a  Law  of 
following  the  Chronology  of  the  fevcral  Monar¬ 
chies  of  the  World  according  to  their  Antiquity, 
I  cannot  difpenfe  myfdf  from  placing  next  to 
the  Chronology  of  the  Emperors,  that  of  the 
Kings  of  the  Vifitgots ,  without  pretending  to  leave 
(hereby,  any  Room  for  renewing  that  Difpnte 
which  has  fubfifted  fo  long  between  the  two 

Crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  for  the  Precedency, 
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and  which  has  been  terminated,  at  kft-  ■ 
vour  of  France  fince  the  Kings  of  F>i* 

more  pretend  to  be  the  Succefihrs  of  fU?110 
of  the  Vftgols,  than  the  Kings  of  Enriart® 
pretend  to  be  theSucceftbrs  of  the  Kings  0f  a  .a 
tain  when  divided  into  an. Heptarchy  Ll7 
thofe  different  fmall  Kingdoms  were 
one,  under  King  Egbert  1  ;  who  gave  th*  w ^ 
of  England  to  Great  Britain ;  otherwif/1? 
Kings  of  Engla?td  could  claim  the  Precedent  ? 
all  the  Kings  of  Europe  ;  fince  there  werefr^ 
in  Great  Britain  when  King  Lucius ,  who  P 
reign’d,  in  fome  Provinces  of  this  Ifland 
(ih  the  Year  of  Chrift  183,  the  2d  of  the  E  ' 
peror  Commodus)  of  Pope  Eleutherius,  the  Em' 
Jilts,  for  a  more  perfect  Inftru&ion  of  hi? 
je<5ls-  in  the  true  Religion,  and  to  eftabjjnT 
Church  among  them.  So  that  the  Britm  u 
not  only  Kings,  but  even  Chrijlian  ones  wh 
the  Other  Nations  of  Europe  had  none*  at  [)! 
But  as  thofe  Times  are  very  obfeure,  and  if  j$ ' 

po/fible  to  trace  a  Succeffion  from  t hence  ^ 
would  be  as  ridiculous  for  the  Kings  of  jfaJL  ^ 

to  rank  thofe  ancient  Britijh  Kings  among  rhi-1 
Predeceftors,  as  it  Was  for  the  Kings  of  tl 
trace  their  Origin  from  the  Vifigots .  .  ^ 


♦ 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  the  Vifigots,' 

Ataulphe,  the  firft  King  Of  the  Vifitgeu,  began 
to  reign  in  the  Year  of  Cbrifi  412.  He  grew  defpi- 
cable  to  his  People,  and  was  kill’d  at  Barcelona  wjrJi 

fix  of  his  Children,  in  the  Year  415 ;  after  he  had 
reign’d  3  Years. 

Sigeric  was  ele&ed  King  by  his  Army, 
but  as  he  ffiew’d  fome  Inclination  for  Peace,  thofe 
who  had  carry’d  him  to  the  Throne  depriv’d  him  of 
it,  and  of  his  Life,  the  fame  Year  415  >  after  he  had 
reign’d  7  Months.  | 

Wall  1  a,  whom  they  thought  determin’d  tow* 
an  implacable  War  againft  the  Romans,  was  pm  in  his 
Place-,  but  when  he  faw  himfelf  M  after,  he  chang’d 
his  Thought,  concluded  an  honourable  Peace  with  the 
Emperor  Honorius ,  and  fent  him  his  Sifter  PhA, 
Ataulphe* s  Widow,  He  deftroy’d  entirely  the  Jaw, 
and  dy’d  in  the  Year  419  5  after  he  had  reign’d  3 
Years. 

Theodor  ic  I.  afeended  the  Throne  in  the  Year 
419.  .He  had  form’d  feveral  grand  Projects,  but  was 
kill’d  in  the  memorable  Battle  given  againft Mhy in 
451  v  after  he  had  reign'd  33  Years. 

Torismond  afeended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  431, 
He  was  cruel,  proud,  and  univerfally  hated.  Hewai 
affaffinated  in  the  Year  452  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  1 
Years.  • 

Theodor  rc  II,  afeended  the  Throne  in  the  Year 
452.  He  was  a  great  Conqueror,  a  brave  and  judi¬ 
cious  Captain,  but  impious,  cruel,  and  dipp’d  his  fa* 
tricidious  Hands  in  the  Blood  of  h  is  Brother.  He  was 
kill’d  at  Toulon  in  Provence,  by  Evaric ,  his  younger 
Brother,  and  Succeflbr,  in  the  Year  4661  after  he  had 
reign’d  14  Years* 

Evaric  fucceeded  hrs  Brother  in  the  Year  466. 
Soon  after  he  enter'd  Lufiuania ,  at  prefent  PettugA 
'Which  he  ravag’d  entirely.  He  did  the  fame  in  flip' 
Spain,  Navarre ,  and  Catalonia,  where  he  ruinated 
Tarragona ;  from  thence  he  pafs’d  into  Gaul,  where 
he  committed  infinite  Diforders.  The  Avarice 
and  Dilbrder  of  thole  who  govern’d  thofe  Provinces, 
for  the  Emperor*  the  Sterility  and  Famine  they  were 

defoliated  by,  made  him  undertake  that  Irruption, 
which  prov’ei  fuccefsful  to  him.  Arles  was  the  only 
City  which  preferv’d,  Mil,  fome  Marks  of  the  Majefty 
of  the  Roman  Empire;  but  Hie  could  not,  orwou.d 
not  defend  herfclf  againft  the  Arms  of  Evaric,  who 
made  it  the  Seat  of  his  Kingdom,  in  the  Y  ear 
The  Emperor  Anthemius,  to  expel  him  from  ir> 
plor’d  the  Succours  of  the  Britons,  and  their  king 
Reotime  brought  him  12000  Men  as  fir  ns 
Evaric  gave  him  Battle  before  he  could 
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KownU  and  defeated  him  ;  fo  that  Reotimus  was  o- 
WVd  to  fty  *nc0  Bur£undy‘  this  Defeat, Evaric 

u  f ee?d  Clermont  in  Auvergne ,  which  Ecdicius ,  Son  of 
h  1 'Emperor  Avitus,  defended  againft  him.  In  a 
c.  fjv  Ecdicius  made  with  a  fmall  Number  of  Forces, 
he  Army  of  the  Goths  was  feiz’d  with  fuch  a  panick 
War  that  it  was  entirely  defeated.  Evaric  dy'd  (af- 
he  had  expell’d  the  Romans  from  Spain,  who  had 
maintain'd  themfelves  there  very  near  700  Years)  in 
g< .  after  he.  had  reign’d  19  Years. 

4  Alaric  fucceeded  his  Father  in  the  Year  485.  He 
was  kill’d  by  Clovis ,  King  of  France,  at  the  Battle  of 
folbiact  near  Poi fliers,  in  the  Year  507  5  after  he  had 
reign’d  3^  Years. 

Gesalic  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  507. 
'fkeodoric.  King  of  the  OJlrogots ,  in  Italy,  fent  him 
80000  Men  againft  the  French ,  who  join’d  to  the  Vi- 
foots,  gain’d  the  Battle,  and  re- conquer’d  Gafcony  and 
Languedoc.  Gefalic  was  kill’d  on  the  Borders  of  the 
River  Durance ,  in  the  Year  51 1 5  after  he  had  reign’d 
4  Years. 

Am  a  1  a  r  1  c  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  51 1 , 
under  the  Tutelage  of  Theodoric ,  King  of  the  Oflro- 
gots ;  and  afterwards  reign’d  as  Major,  in  the  Year 
526.  He  was  a nArian,  brutifh,and  pafiionate.  He 
maltreated  cruelly  Clot  tide,  his  Queen,  Daughter  of 
Clevis ,  King  of  France.  She  fent  to  her  Brother  Chil- 
fcbert  a  Handkerchief  dy'd  with  her  Blood,  which 
Amalaric  had  fpilt.  Childehert ,  to  be  reveng’d  of 
it,  invaded  Spain  with  a  powerful  Army,  and  defeated 
Amalaric,  who  was  kill’d  as  he  was  going  to  take 
Santfuary  in  a  Church,  in  the  Year  531;  after  he 
had  reign’d  20  Years. 

Theudis  poflefs’d  himfelf  of  the  Throne,  in  the 
Year  531.  He  was  kill’d  by  a  Man  who  affefted  to 
be  out  of  his  Senfes,  in  the  Year  548  j  after  he  had 
reign’d  15  Years,  and  5  Months. 

Theudisile  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year 
548.  He  abandon’d  himfelf  to  all  Sorts  of  Vices  and 
Cruelties,  and  was  maffacred  by  his  Subje&s.at  a  Feaft, 
in  550*,  after  he  had  reign’d  1  Year,  and  a  Half. 

Agila  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  550.  He 
was  impioqs  and  cruel,  and  was  kill’d  at  Merida ,  by 
tbelntrigues  of  Athanag tide,  who  had  already  defeated 
bis  Troops,  plunder’d  his  Riches,  and  kill’d  his  Son  ; 
after  4  Years  Reign. 

Athanaguoe  afcended  the  Throne  in  554.  He 
was  brave  and  intrepid,  and  wag’d  War  againft  the 
Romans.  He  died  in  the  Year  56S  j  after  he  had 
reign’d  14  Years. 

Lisuba  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  568.  He 
reign’d  but  one  Year,  and  died  in  the  Year  569. 

Leuvioilde  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year 
569.  He  wa's  brave  and  enterprizing,  and  gain’d  fe- 
veral  Victories ;  but  he  was  very  cruel,  and  caus’d  his 
own  Son,  Ermenegilde ,  to  be  put  to  Death,  becaufe  he 
had  abjur’d  'Arianifm ,  and  embrac’d  the  orthodox 
Faith.  I-Ie  died  in  the  Year  586 ;  after  he  had  reign'd 
18  Years 

Recared  e,  the  firft  of  the  Name,  fucceeded  him, 
in  the  Year  586.  Fie  was  brave  and  juft,  and  quitted 
Arianifm ,  to  embrace  the  orthodox  Faith,  with  the 
AfMance  of  Sc.  Lcander ,  Bifhop  of  Seville .  He  died 
in  the  Year  601  \  after  he  had  reign’d  15  Years 
Liuba  II.  fucceeded  his  Father  in  601.  He  was 
hut  20  Years  of  Age  when  he  was  kill'd  by  Witeric , 
his  Succefibr  *,  after  2  Years  Reign. 

Witeric  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  603.  He 
'yin ted  to  re-eftablilh  Arinniftn ,  and  his  Life  was 
luil’d  with  all  Sorts  of  Crimes.  He  was  fton'd  to 
ikith  in  his  Palace,  and  his  Body  dragg'd  thro’  the 
Streets  with  Ignominy  \  after  7  Years  of  Tyranny, 
Lon  d  umar  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  610. 
",e  granted,  that  Churches  fhould  be  facrcd  Sanftu- 
ar'L’(si  ngainft  all  Sort9  of  Purfuits,  He  waged  War 
againft  the  Vafcons ,  Homans ,  and  other  People,  with 
much  Glory.  He  died  in  the  Year  612  \  after  lie  had 
Sign’d  2  Years. 

8isebut  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  612, 
Ik  was  brave,  wife,  and  religions,  I~Ie  defeated  ih: 


Rotmns  .1  n  feveral  Erfcdunters,  and  died  in  the  Year 
621 5  after  he  had  reigned  8  Years  and  a  half 

Re c are de  II.  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year 

621.  He  reign’d  but  3  Months,  and  died  the  fame 
Year.  ..... 

Suintille  afcended  the  Throne  ’in  the  Year 
621.  He  had  Wit  and  Prudence.  He  wrefted  from 
the  Romans  the  few  Places  they  had  left,,  and  thereby 
deferv’d  the  Title  of  firft  Monarch  of  Spain .  .He  died 
in  the  Year  631  5  after  he  had  reign’d  10  YearA 

Sisenaud  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  631. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  Piety,  and  died  in  the  Year 
635  »  after  he  had  reign'd  $  Years. 

Ch intile  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  636. 
He  was  very  religious,  and  died  in  the  Year  640  5  after 
4  Years  Reign. 

Tuloa  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  640.  He 
was  pious,  juft,  prudent,  and  brave.  He  died  in  the 
Year  642  ;  after  2  Years*  and  4  Months  Reign. 

Chindasvinthe  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year 
642.  He  govern’d,,  with  a  great  deal  of  Prudence 
and  Juft  ice,,  the  Kingdom  he  had  acquir’d  by  Ty¬ 
ranny.  He  vanquifh'd  the  Gafcons  and  Navarrois , 
and  corredled  the  Laws  of  the  Goths.  He  died  in  the 
Year  649  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  7  Years. 

Recesvende  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year 
649..  He  was.  piousv  juft,:  and  a  Lover  of  Peace. 
Under  his  Reign  there  happen’d  fome  Prodigies: 
The  Stars,  were  feen  in  the  Heavens  at  Noon-day,  and 
the  Sun  was  eclipfed  in  an  extraordinary  Manner.  He 
died  the  ift  of  September  of  the  Year  672  ;  after  he  had 
reign’d  23  Years  and  a  half. 

Va mba  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  672.  He 
was  brave,  prudent,  juft*  fevere,  and  very  religious. 
He  died  in  the  Year  682 ;  after  he  had  reign’d  8 
Years,  and  1  or  2  he  pafs'd  in  the  Solitude  of  a  Mo- 
naftery.  ' 

Ervige  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  680.  He 
lov’d  Juftice  and  . Piety,  *and  had  much  Courage  and 
Prudence.  He  died  in  the  Year  6875  after  he  had 
reign’d  7  Years.  Under  his  Reign  happen’d  a  cruel 
Famine  in  Spain . 

Egila  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  687.  He 
was  pious*  and  died  in  the  Year  701  j  after  he  had 
reign’d  15  Years. 

Vitiza  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  701. 
His  Palace  became  the  Afylum  of  all  Sorts  of  Crimes, 
He  kill’d,  with  a  Club,  Favila ,  a  Man  of  Quality  5 
and  put  out  the  Eyes  of  'Tbeofrede.  After  10  Years 
Reign,  Roderic ,  in  his  Turn,  put  out  Vitiza ’s  Eyes, 
who  died  miferable  at  Cordua. 

Roderic  afcended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  711. 
He  furpafs’d,  in  Crimes,  all  his  Predec^fTors.  He  de¬ 
bauch’d  Cava ,  Daughter  of  the  Earl  Julian ,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Ceuta ,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  Palace 
among  other  young  Ladies  of  her  Rank,  while  her 
Father  was  on  an  Embafiy  in  Africa.  Julian ,  to  be 
reveng'd  of  that  Affront,  call’d  the  Moors ,  who 
came,  with  inimenfe  Forces.  The  King  perifh’d  in  a 
Battle,  after  2  Years  Reign  ;  Spain  is  conquer’d,  and 
the  Empire  of  the  Vifigots  extinft  :  Therefore  the 
Kings  of  Spain  cannot  trace  the  Origin  of  their  Mo¬ 
narchy  from  another  which  was  extinft  long  before 
theirs  began. 

Note,  That  the  next  Monarchy,  for  Antiquity,  and 
which  has  continu'd,  without  Interruption,  from 
their  firft  King  Pharamond,  to  the  prefent  King 
Lewis  XV  \  is  the  French  Monarchy,  and  is,  at 
prefent,  the  moft  ancient  Monarchy  in  the  whole 
World,  and  acknowledg’d  as  fuch  by  all  other 
Sovereigns;  who  therefore  have  been  all  oblig'd 
to  give  the  Precedency  to  the  King  of  France  in 
all  publick  Adis,  Ceremonies,  &c.  ail  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Princes  having  been  hisVafT.ils,  in  their 
Turn.  But  before  we  proceed  to  the  Chronology 
of  the  Kings  of  France, 'cis  neceftary  to  obferve, 
that  they  are  divided  into  three  Lines ,  or  Races. 
The  firft  Race  is  that  of  the  M  erovino  i  ans, 
who  had  Merovee  for  their  Chief,  and  which 
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contain  22  Kings*  and  Iafted  331  Years.  The 
fecond  of  the  Carlovingi  ans,  containing  13 
Kings  *  and  Iafted  235  Years.  The  third  of  the 
Capet  1  ans,  contains  31  Kings*  and  Iafted 
735  Years.  We’ll  begin  their  Chronology  with 

the  firft  Race. 

9 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  France,  of  the  firft 

Race,  viz.  of  the  Merovingians,  under  22  Kings  ; 

during  331  Tears. 

Pharamond,  or  Yaramond,  began  to  reign 
over  the  Francs ,  or  French ,  in  the  Year  420,  or  421. 
between  the  Death  of  Marcomir,  whofe  Son,  fome 
Authors  pretend,  he  was,  and  the  Death  of  Sufnon , 
17  Years  had  been  elaps’d-,  during  which,  'tis  not. 
known  who  commanded  over  th z  Francs.  But  in  that 
Interval  they  defeated  Godegifchile ,  King  of  the  Van- 
dais,  aflifted  Conftantine  and  Jovinus ,  who  had  ufurp’d 
the  Empire  whofe  Ruin,  notwithftanding,  they 
could  not  hinder  ;  and  plunder’d  twice  the  City  of 
Treves.  Pharamond  reign’d  8  or  9  Years. 

Note,  That  Pharamond  is  thought  the  Founder  of 
the  French  Monarchy,  and  the  Author  of  the  Sa- 
lick  Law,  i.  e.  of  the  Salians,  (which  was  the 
Name  of  the  French  in  thofe  Days)  which  ex¬ 
cludes  Women  from  the  Succefllon  to  the  Throne, 
tho’  all  the  French  Authors  are  not  of  that  Opi¬ 
nion. 


Clodion,  his  Son,  call’d  the  Chevelu,  becaufe  of 
his  long  Hairs,  which  was  not  the  Cuftom  of  the 
French ,  who  always  wore  it  very  fhort,  fucceeded  him, 
in  428,  or  429.  He  fix’d  the  Seat  of  his  Kingdom  on 
the  Borders  of  Tungria ,  at  a  Caftle,  at  prefent  call’d 
Infpurg,  between  the  Towns  of  Wefel  and  Dufeldorph. 

In  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign  he  invaded  the  Country 
of  Artois ,  and  routed  fome Roman  Forces,  who  would 
oppofe  his  Defigns.  He  penetrated  into  Germany , 
and  conquer’d  the  Saxons  and  Turingians ,  and  took 
the  Cities  of  Mayence ,  Triers ,  and  Cologne  5  but 
while  the  French  were  affembled  for  the  Wedding  of 
fome  of  them,  in  a  Place  call’d  Helene ,  fuppos’d  to 
be  the  fame  call’d  at  prefent  Hefdin  ;  Majorian ,  a 
Roman  Captain,  furpriz’d  them,  kill’d  moft  of  them, 
and  made  the  reft  Prifoners.  Aldus ,  afterwards,  for¬ 
ced  them  to  quit  the  Belgick  Gaul ;  but  Clodion  took, 
alfo,  his  Revenge  afterwards;  for  he  expell’d  the  Ro¬ 
man  Garrifons  from  the  Cities  of  Arras ,  Tournay,  and 
Cambray ,  and  transferr’d  the  Seat  of  his  Empire  into 
the  Iaft,  where  he  was  bury’d,  after  he  had  fubdued 
Theroiienc ,  and'  the  whole  Country  fituated  between 
the  Efcaud  and  the  Somme.  Some  give  him  18  Years 
Reign,  and  others  23. 

Merovee  (from  whom  the  Kings  of  the  firft  Race 
have  took  the  Name  of  Merovingians)  was  elected  by 
the  French  at  Amiens ,  in  Picardy ,  for  their  King. 
Some  fay,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  Clodion ,  and  pre- 
ferr’d  before  his  other  Brothers  for  his  Bravery.  O- 
thers  pretend,  that  he  was  only  Clodion* s  Kinftnan. 
The  French  Hiftorians  confider  him  as  the  firft  Foun¬ 
der  of  the  French  Monarchy  as  hereditary.  He  chan¬ 
nel  the  Name  of  Gaul  into  that  of  France.  His  Reign 
>egan  in  448,  and  he  fix’d  his  Refidence  near  Strafi 
bourg .  He  crofs’d  and  re-crofs’d  the  Rhine  feveral 
Times,  and  at  laft  refolv’d  to  wage  War  again  ft  the 
Romans.  But  as  Attila  invaded,  then,  the  Gauls ,  and 
had  even  routed  him  from  Cologn ,  he  chang’d  hisDe^ 
fign,  and  join’d  with  Aldus,  the  Goths ,  and  the  King 
of  the  Alans ,  to  oppofe  their  common  Enemy.  They 
followed  him  as  far  as  Chalons ,  and  in  thofe  fpjcious 
Plains  of  Champ igne  was  fought  that  famous  Battle 
where  Aldus  adled  as  General,  with  the  Con  fen  c  of 
the  other  Kings,  who  paid  that  Deference  to  his  con- 
fummate  Experience,  and  great  Valour.  In  chat  Bat¬ 
tle  Attila  loft  160000  Men,  and  was  forced  to  fiy, 
This  Vidory  procured  a  favourable  Opportunity  to 
the  French  for  extending  their  Conquefls  over  the  Ro~ 
toons  and  Goths  \  for  Merovee  taking  Advantage  of 


AStius*s  Abfence,  rendei’d  him  Pelf  Mafter  of  fever  1 
Places,  either  by  Force,’  or  Amity  ;  the  one’s  bein 
not  capable  to  refift  him,  and  the  other’s  being  glad  to 
pafs  under  the  Domination  of  a  new  Mafter  f  fr0m 
which  they  expeded  to  reap  fome  Advantages*  After 
Merovee  had  reign’d  9  or  10  Years,  full  of  Glory  for 
his  Conquefts,  he  died,  and  left  his  Kingdom  to  h 
Son  Childeric.  _  n,S 

Childeric  I.  fucceeded  his  Father  Merovee  in 
the  Year  458.  This  Prince,  in  the  Beginning  0f \js 
Reign,  was  fo  debauch’d,  negligent,  and  opprefljVe 
to  his  People  in  the  Impofition  of  Tributes  they  were 
over-loaded  with ;  that  having  excited  a  great  Sedi¬ 
tion  againft  him,  they  forced  him  to  fly  his  Kingdom 
and  eleded  for  King,  in  his  Place,  Gilles ,  a  Roman 
Senator,  Captain  of  the  Roman  Gendarmerie  in  Gaul. 
But  Guinamaud,  Confident,  and  faithful  Servant  of 
Childeric ,  found  Means  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the 
Confidence  of  his  Succefifor,  and  by  his  Advice  enga¬ 
ged  him  to  treat  the  French  worfe  than  Childeric  had 
done,  and  to  prefer  a  defpotick  Power  to  their  Affec* 
tion,  which  was  uncertain!  This  was  calculated  by 
Guinemaud  to  give  the  French  a  Difguft  for  a  foreign 
Yoke,  and  make  them  wifh  for  the  Return  of  their 
legitimate  Prince.  In  Fad,  his  Defign  fucceeded  as 
he  expected  5  the  French  recalled  Childeric ,  who  ex¬ 
pell’d  Gilles  from  his  Dominions,  leaving  him  only 
the  City  of  Soijfons  for  his  Refidence.  His  Adverfity 
render’d  him  wifer,  and  after  his  Return  he  extended 
"by  his  Vidories  and  Conquefts  the  Limits  of  his  Do¬ 
minions,  and  did  all  that  could  endear  him  to  his 
Subjeds,  and  oblige  them  to  mourn  his  Death,  which 
happen’d  at  his  Return  from  an  Expedition  into  Ger¬ 
many ,  when  he  was  feiz’d  with  a  Fever,  and  died  in 
the  4 $th  Year  of  his  Age ;  of  which  he  had  reign’d 
26  Years. 


Note,  That  Childeric  had  of  Queen  Bafine  (whohad 
left  her  Hufband  Bafin  King  of  Thump,  to 
follow  Childeric  who  married  her)  viz.  one  Son 
called  Clovis ,  and  three  Daughters,  Audiftit, 
who  married  Theodoric ,  King  of  the  Ojlrogots, 
Alhofiede ,  and  Santilde.  Thefe  two  laft  embra¬ 
ced  the  Chriftian  Religion  with  their  Brother 

Clovis. 

Clovis  fucceeded  his  Father  Childeric  in  the  Year 
481,  or  485  ;  while  but  1$  Years  of  Age.  He  fi¬ 
nalized  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign  by  the  Viflorylic 
gained  over  Siagritts ,  Son  of  that  Gilles  who  had  u- 
furp’d  the  Throne  from  his  Father.  He  took  the 
City  of  Soifjons ,  which  was  the  beft  Fortrefs  the  ft* 
mans  occupied  in  the  Belgick  Gaul.  By  that  Viftory 
ended  the  Domination  of  the  Romans,^h\c)\  Julius  Ct- 
far  had  eftablifhed  in  the  Gauls, on  this  Side  Lyons  w d 
the  Mountains  of  Auvergne •  Clovis  married  ClolUdt , 
Niece  of  Gondebaud ,  King  of  the  Bourgeons,  on 
Condition  he  Ihould  embrace  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

In  496,  in  a  Battle  againft  the  Germans ,  his  Forces 
gave  Ground,  and  were  routed  ;  he  invoked  the  God 
of  his  Wife,  and  vowed,  that  if  he  would  be  pleafed 
to  deliver  him  from  that  Peril,  he  would  be  baptized. 
In’Confequence  thereof,  he  gained  the  \^i<ftory,  and 
accomplifiied  his  Vow,  in  receiving  the'  Baptifa  on 
CbriJhnaS'day,  in  the  Church  of  Rhcims ,  by  ,tic 
Hand  of  St.  Remy,  Bifhop  of  that  See.  In  507,  «c 
declared  War  againft  Alaric,  King  ol  the  Vjft^f 
whom  he  entirely  defeated,  $  or  6  Leagues  oft  lMm 
tiers,  Clovis  killed  Alaric  with  his  own  Hands,  c 
died  at  Paris  the  26/^  of  November  5rI>  an. ‘wa,s 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  Sr.  lau » 
which  he  had  built,  called  at  prefent  Sc.  Genevt^* 

Note,  That  Clovis  left  4  Sons,  viz.  thierri ,  King 
of  Mcts,  or  of  Auflrafta  ;  Clodomtr ,  King  0 
leans  ;  Childcbert ,  King  of  Paris  *  and  ClottM  * 

King  of  Soijfons . 

Child edrrt  I.  aged  1 3  or  1 4  Yt began  ™ 
reign  in  the  Year  511.  In  534,  ChiMert  an1 
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.  ^ving  joined  their  Forces,  took  Gondemer , 
J/-r’  nf  the  Bourgignons,  Prifoner,  and  rendered 
h  ngfelves  entire  Mafters  of  his  Dominions,  in  the 
v  m  Childebert  returning  from  an  Incurfion 

into  Champagne ,  died. 


xhat  Childebert' s  two  Daughters,  whom  he 
had  left  of  his  Wife  Ultrogothe ,  were  excluded 
from  the  Succceffion  to  the  Throne,  as  decreed 
by  the  Salick  Law  ;  and  that  Clot  air e ,  Cbilde- 
fort’s  Brother,  was  placed  upon  it. 


Clot  a  ire  I*  out- liv’d  his  3  eldeft  Brothers,  and 
re*unites,  in  his  Perfon,  the  whole  Succeffion  of  Clovis, 
in  the  Year  558.  In  the  Year  560,  he  caus’d  his  Son 
Chramey  who  had  often  revolted  againft  him,  to  be 
burnt.  *  He  dy’d  of  a  Fever  at  Comptegne,  in  the  51ft 
Year  of  his  Reign.  We  muft  confefs,  that  this  Prince 
had  feveral  very  good  Qualities-,  he  was  brave,  libe¬ 
ral  and  learned  5  but  he  had  alfo  feveral  very  great 
Vices  which  his  Virtues  cannot  excufe  :  For  his  Am¬ 
bition1  was  out  of  Meafure,  and  his  Cruelty  barbarous, 
as  it  appear’d  in  the  Death  of  his  Nephews,  Sons  of 
Clodomir,  whom  he  kill’d  with  his  own  Hand.  Chrame 
his  Son  deferv’d  to  be  punifh’d  *,  but  his  Wife  and 
Daughters  were  innocent,  and  were  not  to  periffi  with 
him  as  they  did  5  but  Impudicity  was  his  favourite 

Vice. 

2  n  v. 

Note,  That  Lotharius  left  4  Sons,  viz.  Cbaribert, 
iCjrig  of  •  Paris  \  Gontran,  King  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy  ;  Sigebert,  King  of  Auftrafia  \  and  Chil¬ 
peric,  King  of  Soiffons . 


Char  1  Bert  reign’d  9  Years,  and. 'dy’d  in  570, or 
572,  according  to  Baronins  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  9 
Years.  Fortunate  praifes  Chari bert  as  a  Prince  good, 
wife,  pious,  pacifick,  liberal,  juft,  and  a  religious 
Obferver  of  his  Word  ;  but  others  fay,  that  he  eclip- 
fed  all  thofe  Virtues  by  his  Impudicity,  which  violated 
ail  Laws,  divine  and  human. 


Note,  That  Charibert  left  3  Daughters,  viz.  Berte - 
jlede,  Crodielde,  and  Berthe.  The  2  firft  were 
made  Nuns and  the  3d,  viz.  Berthe ,  was  gi¬ 
ven  to  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent  in  Great  Britain , 
who  was  an  Idolater,  but  whom  fhe  perfuaded  to 
embrace  the  Chriftian  Religion. 


Chi lp eric  I.  fucceeded  his  Brother  in  the  Year 
575.  He  received  the  melancholy  News  of  the  Death 
of  his  Son  Theodebcrt ,  kill’d  in  a  Battle  in  Poitou. 
Fredegonde ,  his  Concubine,  caus’d  Sigebert  to  be  (tab¬ 
l'd.  The  French  raifed  the  Siege  of  Tour  nay  ;  the 
Ncuflry  re-enter’d,  under  the  Obedience  of  Chilperic . 
f be  infamous  Fredegonde  had  Clovis ,  Son  of  Chilperic 
by  his  Queen  Andovere ,  nfiaffinated,  and  throw’d  into 
the  River  i  fhe  afterwards  caus’d  the  Queen  herfelf  to 
be  fining  led,  and  her  Daughter  Baftne  to  be  (hut  up 
in  the  Monaftery  of  Poitiers ,  after  file  had  been  ra- 
vimed  by  her  Satellites  In  583,  the  Plague  defolated 
all  France,  and  particularly  Paris.  In  1584,  Cbilpe - 
r,c  Was  aflaffinate'd  in  the  Court  of  his  Palace  at  Cbelles , 
’y  ^le  Intrigues  of  the  ungrateful  and  cruel  Frede- 
HwJt'y  his  Wife,  and  of  Landri  de  la  Tour ,  her  Gal- 
;l,Uj  aIfcr  he  had  reign’d  23  Years.  He  was  buried 
Jn  tlle  Cluirch  of  St.  Vincent ,  in  the  Suburbs  of  Paris , 
•it  prefen t  St.  Germain  des  Pres  5  and  his  Tomb  is  yet 
there,  but  it-  is  not  the  antienc  one :  For  in  the 
cl,*r  there  was  found  in  a  Portico  of  that  Mo- 
'j1'  cry*-the  true  Sepulchre  of  Chilperic ,  and  of  Frc- 
(S0)uic  his  Wife,  made  of  common  Stone,  and  the 
ones  whole.  On  chat  of  Chilperic  there  were  written 
Infers,  thefe  Words,  in  Latin  5  In  no  Time  I 
i  not  have  the  Bones  of  Chilperic  taken  from  this 

of^r’  rd!cdoyy  nf  Tours  fpeaks  of  him  as  of  the  No  to 
1,;  v'S,  ,nk**  Fortunate ,  on  the  contrary,  commends 
pi  °JJr»  Wir,  Learning,  Eloquence,  Jutlice,  and 
}♦  My  Opinion  is,  that  neither  is  to  be  credited, 
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in  all  they  fay  of  him ;  and  that  he  was  not  fo  abfo- 
lutely,  bad  as  re  prefen  ted  by  Gregory  ;  nor  fo  good  as 
mention’d  by  Fortunate . 

Note,  That  of  fo  many  Sons  born  to  Chilperic  of 
feveral  Wives,-  none  was  left  but  one  of  Frede¬ 
gonde,  and  who  was  but  4  Months  old  .when 
Chilperic  died,  and  had  no  Name  yet. 

4  • 

Clotaire  II.  an  Infant,  fucceeded  his  Father 
Chilperic  ■  in  584.  Fredegonde ,  his  Mother,  who  was  • 
Regent  of  the  Kingdom  during  his  Minority,  putting 
herfelf  at  the  Head  of  his  Army,  gain’d  two  memo¬ 
rable  Battles  againft  the.  confederated  Forces  of  Tco - 
debau  and  Thierri,  Sons  -of  Childebert,  King  of  Au- 
ft  raft  a  and  Burgundy ;  in  which  two  Encounters,  Fre¬ 
degonde  did  the  Office  of  a  General,  with  a  Courage 
above  her  .Sex.  In  616,  he  caufed  Brunehaud  to  be 
condemn’d  to  Death,  accufed  of  having  killed  10 
•Kings;  who,  accordingly,  after  fhe  had  been  tortur’d 
for  3  Days  fuccefiively,  was  ty’d  to  the  Tail  of  a  wild 
Mare,  which  dragg’d  her  thro*  the  Streets,  till  her 
Brains  were  daffi’d  out,  at  a  Place  near  the  Street 
St.  Honor e ,  at  Paris ,  call’d  at  prefent  La  Croix  da 
Tiroire ,  remarkable  for  a  Gibbet  erefted  there  for  the 
Execution  of  all  the  Criminals  of  the  Province  of  Nor* 
matt dy .  In  623,  Clotaire  gave  to  his  Son  Dagobert * 
aged  1 5  Years,  one  Part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Auftrafia , 
under  the  Conduct  of  Pepin  the  Elder.  In  628,  Clo¬ 
taire  dy’d,  and  was  bury’d  at  St.  Germain  des  Pres . 
He  was  a  great  Prince,  and  reign’d,  after  the  Death 
of  Thierri ,  14  Years,  over  all  France.  He  left  two 
Sons,  Dagobert ,  and  Aribert ;  but  not  both  of  the 
fame  Mother. 

Dagobert  I.  fucceeded  his  Father  Clotaire  in 
629.  •  He  abandoned  himlelf  to  his  Amours,  and  to 
a  fordid  Avarice,  monftrous  in  a  Prince,  who  was  but 
2 1  Years  of  Age.  He  was  reprimanded  by  Sc.  A- 
ntand ,  Biffiop  of  Tongres ;  he  grew  more  moderate  in 
his  Pleafures.  In  the  Year  638,  the  whole  Kingdom 
enjoying  a  perfect  Tranquillity  without  and  within,  he 
aflembled  all  the  Lords  at  that  Time  at  his  Court,  and 
recommended  to  their  Fidelity  his  Wife  Nan  tilde , 
and  his  Son  Clovis ,  whom  he  committed  to  the  Care 
of  Eg  a  Maire  of  the  Palace  of  Neuflria.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  carried,' according  to  his  Defire,  to  the 
Abbey  of  Sr.  Dennis,'  where  he  died,  aged  38  Years ; 
after  he  had  reigned  16  Years.  He  was  buried  in  the 
fame  Abbey,  on  the  right  Side  of  the  Altar.  M.  Du 
Sau/aye,  Biffiop  of  Tout,  ranks  him  among  the  molt 
pious  Princes  -,  and  the  Jefuic  Bolland  fays,  that  he  is 
called  Saint,  in  feveral  Manufcripts.  The  Monk  Ay - 
mo  in  fpeaks  of  him  as  of  a  Prince  very  exadt  in  the 
Adminiftration  of  Juftice,  very  charitable,  and  very 
liberal  to  Churches. 


Note ,  That  the  Matrs  du  Palais  will  hence  for¬ 
wards  govern  the  Affairs  of  State,  according  to 
their  Caprice,  and  private  Intercft. 


Clovis  II.  the  firft  Vencantf or  lazy  King,  (the  10 
other  Kings  who  remain  of  the  fame  Race  being  of 
the  fame  Character)  fucceeded  his  Father  in  643.  In 
64 5,  a  great  Famine  having  defolated  Neuflria ,  Clovis 
took  the  Silver  that  the  Shrine  of  St.  Dennis  was  co¬ 
ver’d  with,  to  buy  Subfiftance  for  the  Poor.  He  was 
then  but  11  or  12  Years  old.  I11  649,  Krchinoald, 
■Mair  du  Palais ,  married  his  Slave  ha  tilde  to  King 
Clovis.  In  655,  Clovis,  aged  20,  or  22  Years,  hav¬ 
ing  his  Brain  difordcrM,  by  fiequcnt  Convulfions, 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Sc.  Dennis  ;  after  he  had 
reigned  17  Years, 


Note,  That  Clovis  II.  left  of  his  Queen  Balilda ,? 

Sons,  viz.  Clotaire,  Chidcric ,  and  Thierri. 

\ 

Ci.otairk  III.  fucceeded  his  Father  in  the  Year 
655,  while  he  was  but  5  Years  of  Age,  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Ncuftria  and  Burgundy,  under  vthe  Conduct 
6  Z 
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of  the  Queen  his  Mother,  and  of  Erchinoal,  Maire  der  the  Name  of  two  King?,  v;Zt  Cbilperic  I! 

du  Palais.  He  died  in  668,  aged  17  Years;  after  and  Thierri.  11 

he  had  reigned  14  Years.  He  had  no  Children,  and 

no  Body  knows  where  he  was  buried.  Chi lp eric  III.  call’d  the  Stupid ,  afcended  tlv 

Child  eric  II.  fucceeded  his  Brother  Clotaire  in  Throne  in  743.  In  751,  he  was  degraded.  e 

669.  In  the  Year  670,  the  whole  French  Monarchy 

was Ye-  uni  ted  under  Childeric,  who  reigned  alone.  Ac  Note ,  That  the  French,  after  lb  many  Idiots  an  1 
firft,  he  behaved  like  a  good  and  prudent  Prince;  but  lazy  Kings,  wanted  a  real  King:  Therefore  ft 

Adulatorshaving  corrupted  his  good  Inclinations,  he  pin,  Maire  du  Palais ,  aflembled  a  Parliament 

plunged  himfelf  in  all  Sorts  of  Debaucheries:  In  673,  compos’d  of  the  Prelates  and  Lords  of  .the  Kins’ 

on  his  Return  from  Hunting,  he  was  aflaflinated  by  a  dom,  where  he  was  chofen  King;  and  '  Child 

Lord  of  his  Court,  call’d  Bode l Ion,  who,  fome  Time  the  laft  of  the  Merovingian  Race,  who  had  nor 

before,  he  had  ordered  to  be  ty’d  to  a  Stake,  and  been  married,  was  confin'd  in  the  Monaftery  0r 

whipp’d.  Queen  Belechilde ,  his  Wife,  and  a  Son  yet  Siteau ,  where  he  died  2  Years  afterwards.  This 

very  young,  underwent  the  fame  Fate.  Childeric  was  ended  the  firft  Race  of  the  Kings  of  France • 

then  21  Years  of  Age;  thofe  of  his  Reign  are  not  had  reign’d  331  Years,  and  had  22  Kings, tfwe 

juftly  known.  He  left  no  Children.  Towards  the  reckon  but  thofe  of  Paris ;  and  35,  if  we  reckon 

End  of  the  laft  Century,  his  Tomb  was  found  in  the  thofe  who  had  that  Title,  either  in  Autfra/m 

Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres .  where  there  was  but  one  who  refided  at  Metz  0J 

in  Neuflria ,  where  there  were  fometimes  three 
Note,  That  after  the  Murder  of  Childeric  there  was  who  had  their  Seats  at  Orleans ,  Soijfons,  and  Pa. 

an  Interregnum  of  a  few  '  Months,  and  a  great  ris.  Four  of  thofe  Kings  were  Idolaters,  and 

Confufion  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom.  the  others  Chriftians . 


Thierri  I.  aged  23  Years,  was  taken  from  the 
Monaftery  of  St.  Dennis ,  by  the  Lords  of  'Neuflria 
and  Burgundy ,  to  be  placed  on  the  Throne.  He 
reigned  in  Indolence  and  Voluptuoufnefs.  In  the  Year 
69  1,  he  died,  aged  40  Years ;  4  of  which  he  had  paf- 
fed  under  the  Power  of  Pepin ,  Maire  du  Palais . 

Clovis  III,  eldeft  Son  of  Thierri ,  and  of  Queen 
Clotilda ,  was  placed  on  the  Throne  by  Pepin ,  Sove¬ 
reign  in  Auftrafui ,  in  the  Year  691.  He  died  in  695, 
aged  15  Years ;  after  he  had  reigned  4  Years. 

Childebert  II.  called  the  Younger ,  Brother  of 
Clovis ,  was  placed  on  the  Throne  by  Pepin ,  who  go¬ 
verned  him  with  a  ftill  more  abfolute  Power  than  he 
had  done  his  Brother.  In  the  Year  711,  Childebert, 
aged  28,  died  the  15/^  of  April ,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Couci . 

Note,  That  Ckildebert  II.  left  two  Sons,  Dagobert , 
and  Childeric  who  was  brought  up  a  Clergy¬ 
man,  and  called  Daniel . 

Dagobert  II.  was  inftalled  on  the  Throne  by 
pin,  by  the  Council,  and  with  the  Approbation  of  che 
States.  In  the  Year  715,  Dagobert  died,  after  he  had 
been  the  Tool  of  the  Maires  du  Palais  4  or  5  Year9. 
Pie  left  a  Son,  called  Thierri ,  yet  in  his  Cradle,  who 
was  called  Ofchelles ,  becaufe  brought  up  there. 

Cloth  a  1  re  IY.  of  the  Royal  Blood,  whom  fome 
make  a  Dcfcendant  of  Dagobert,  was  made  King  by 
Charles,  Maire  du  Palais ,  in  the  Year  716  ;  but  he 
died  the  fame  Year.  His  Tomb  is  at  Couci  in  Ver- 
mandois. 

Chili* eric  II.  was  Son  of  Childebcrt.  He  was 
taken  from  his  Monaftery,  where  he  was  called  Da¬ 
niel,  by  Rainfroy ,  placed  on  the  Throne,  and  called 
Cbilperic,  in  the  Year  719  ;  but  Charles  Martel  had 
him  proclaimed  King  in  the  three  Kingdoms,  in  the 
Year  721.  He  died  at  Noyon ,  where  he  was  buried. 

Thierri  II.  of  Chclles,  Son  of  Dagobert  II.  is 
placed  on  the  Throne  by  Charles,  in  the  AfTembly  of 
the  States,  and  in  the  Year  721.  Charles  wanted  al¬ 
ways  the  Si  mu  lac  her  of  a  King,  with  whom  he  ufed  to 
amufe  the  People,  while  he  relerved  the  whole  Au¬ 
thority  to  himfelf.  In  738,  Thirri  died,  aged,  per¬ 
haps,  23  ;  after  17  Years  of  an  imaginary  Reign. 

Note,  That  in  732,  Charles  defeated  the  Saracens, 
whom  Kudos,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  had  invited  to 
invade  Prance.  Their  General,  Abderame,  was  kil¬ 
led  in  the  Fig  lit,  with  more  than  100000  of 
his  Forces.  Charles  placed  no  other  King  on 
the  Throne  after  Thierri's  Death,  but  condnucd 
to  govern  the  whole  Kingdom,  without  afiu- 
ming  the  Title  of  King,  for  the  Space  of  five 
Years.  He  died  at  the  Gallic  of  Cerift ,  or  Crecy , 
near  Noyon ;  after  he  had  reigg’d  in  France  un- 


Pep  IN  le  Bref,  or  the  Short,  was  crown’d  Kino-  by 
Bonifacius ,  Archbifhop  of  Mayence ,  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Soijfons,  and  anointed  with  Oil,  as  were  the  Kino$ 
of  lfrael,  in  the  Year  751.  In  752,  his  firft  military 
Expedition,  after  his  Coronation,  was  againfttheS^. 
ons,  whom  he  render’d  tributary.  Viln  755,  he  went 
into  Italy,  at  the  repeated  Intreaties>bf;.Pup^/^ 
III.  to  oblige  Aftolph,  King  of  Lombardy ,  to  the  Re- 
ftitution  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna ;  which  the 
Pope  pretended  Adolph  had  ufurp'd.  In  756,  Pepin 
prefented  the  See  of  Rome  with  that  Exarchate,  com¬ 
pos’d  of  the  following  Towns  and  Cities,  viz.  Ra. 
venna ,  Bologna,  Imola ,  Faenca ,  Forjy,  Cebenna ,  ft. 
bia,  Ferrara,  and  Adria  ;  the  Pen  tap  ole,  with  Ri. 
mini ,  Pefaro,  Conca ,  Fano,  Siniguillia,  .. incona ,  and 
fome  other  Places.  Leo  of  Ofly  makes  this  Donation 
more  ample,  and  adds  to  it  feveral  other  Cities  and 
Provinces  ;  as  that  of  Venice  and  Iflria,  the  Dumfries 
of  Spoleto  and  Benevent .  That  Donation,  which  is  as 
real,  and  as  religious  as  that  of  Conflaniine  the  Great , 
which  was,  perhaps,  fabrick’d  at  the  fame  Time,  is 
falfe,  and  facrilegious,  render’d  the  Pope  a  great  tem¬ 
poral  Prince,  but  a  very  indifferent  Succeflbrof  the 
Apoftles,  and  ferv'd  only  to  introduce  Pomp,  Lux¬ 
ury,  and  Vanity,  in  the  Church,  which  was  founded 
on  Humility.  In  768,  Pepin  having  conquer’d  all 
Aquitaine,  died  of  a  Dropfy,  the  24//J  of  September , 
at  Sr.  Dennis  in  France,  aged  53,  or  54  Years;  of 
which  he  had  reign’d  17  and  a  Half,  reckoning  from 
the  Time  of  his  Election. 

Note,  That  Pepin  was  married  but  once,  and  that  to 
Berthe ,  call'd  Long- foot.  Daughter  of  Caribert , 
Earl  of  Laon  ;  of  whom  he  had  four  Sons,  viz. 
Carloman ,  Charles,  Pepin ,  and  Gilles ;  and  three 
Daughters,  viz.  Rot  aide,  Adelaide ,  and  Gifcle. 
The  laft  of  the  Sons  was  fenc  young  to  the  Mo¬ 
naftery  of  Mont  Soraftes.  Pepin  died,  aged  3 
Years.  The  Kingdom  was  left  to  the  two  others, 
Carloman  and  Charles,  who  were  crown’d  in  the 
Month  of  Oftober  following;  Carloman  at  Soij¬ 
fons,  and  Charles  at  Noyon.  The  two  eldelt 
Daughters,  Rotaide  and  Adelaide,  died  young. 
Gift l  retir'd  into  a  Monaftery.  Some  Genealo¬ 
gies  give  him  five  or  fix  Sons,  and  as  many 
Daughters  more  ;  among  whom,  fay  they,  tier- 
the  was  married  to  Melon,  Earl  of  Anglers,  ant 
Father  of  the  famous  Roland ,  fo  renown’o  in  our 
Romances ;  and  Cbeltncde  to  Rene,  Earl  or  c- 
ttoa ,  who  was  the  Father  of  Oger  the  Dane,  one 

of  the  twelve  Peers  of  the  Round  Table. 

\ 

Note ,  alfo,  That  it  was  in  Pepin's  Time  that  the 
Turks  began  to  make  themfclves  known,  y  m* 
vading  Armenia.  The  Emperor  Hemhus  em¬ 
ploy’d  them  agninft  Chofrocs ,  and  they  m,u  L  ‘ 
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niverfion,  by 'entering  into  Perfta,  aPart 
whereof  paid  them  a  Tribute  for  feveral  Years. 

t  re  call’d  the  Great ,  and,  by  Corruption, 

afcended  the  Throne  in  768.  His  firft 
Cbartiw  g  »  ^ecure  to  himfelf  Aquitaine ,  which  his 
Care  was,  er»j  and  which  he  eredted  1 1  Years 

Father  finVa  Kingdom,  for  Louis,  his  younger 

t^  CariZn,  his  Brother,  died  near  Langns  in 
."kifnnrhof  November*  aged  28  Years;,  and  was  bu- 
cheM  Sc  Remi,  at  Rbeims.  .  In  774,  Charlemagne 
•  ^nuer’d  the  Lombards ,  and  taken  their  King 
Prifoner,  was  crown’d  King  of  Lombardy ,  at 
^Rwouah  of  MoAentfa,  near  Milan ,  by  the  Arch- 
f”®  ®  nf  rhat^reat  City,  who  anointed  him,  and  put 
H  aJ  the  Iron  Crown,  with  which  the.Empe- 
00  h*  tp  rrovvn’d  to  this  Day ;  and  which  Tuedelaine , 
£?rS  \*pr  of  Guribald ,  Duke  of  Bavaria ,  had  caus’d 
Dahf  made  in  593,  to  crown  her  Hutband  AVluf. 
%  1ft  duc  then,  the  Pope  in  Pofi'effion  of  all  the 

Provinces  and  Towns,  given  to  the  Holy  See  by  King  ^ 

He  «ave  the  Government  of  the  Dutchy  of 

mevent  to  Jrichijfe ,  Son-in-law  of  Didier ;  that  of 
the  Dutchy  of  Spolelo  to  Hildebrand ;  and  that  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Frioul  to  Rotgand ;  and  provided  the  other 
Provinces  with  Governors..  In  776,  he  brought  the 
Saxons  to’  Reafon.  In  781,  he  caus’d  his  Son  Pepin 
10  be  crown’d-  King  of  Italy ;  and  his  younger  Son, 
Louis*  King  of  Aquitaine.  Charles ,  the  eldeft,  whom 
Charlemagne  kept  near  him,  had  nothing.  In  790, 
he  founded  the  Univerficy.  of  Paris ,  which  is  the 
Mother  of  all  the  other  Univerfuies  in  Europe.  In 
706,  he  built  his  fine  Palace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  in 
800,  the  Pope  engag’d  the  Romans  to  afk  Cbarle- 
mlne  for  their  Emperor  ;  who  was  crown’d,  accord¬ 
ingly,  on  Chrijlmas- day  of  the  fame  Year,  in  the 
Church  of  Sc.  Peter  at  Rome .  In  814,  he  died  of  a 
Fever,  the  28 th  of  January ,  aged  72  Years ;  the  i+tb 
of  his  Empire,  and  the  48 th  of  his  Reign.  Of  all 
his  legitimate  Sons,  none  were  left  but  Louis,  who 
fucceeded  to  all  the  Dominions  of  his  Father. 

Louis,  call’d  the  Gentle ,  afcended  the  imperial 
Throne  in  814.  His  firft  Cares  were  the  .  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Obfequies  of  the  deceafed  Emperor  his 
Father,  and  the  Reformation  of  the  Court ;  by  ex¬ 
pelling  from  it  all  Women  kept  in  it  only  . for  Diver- 
fion.  In  816,  he  was  crown’d  Emperor,  ^nd  his 
Wife,  Herminarde ,  Emprefs,  by  Pope  Stephen ,  at 
Rbeims ,  in  817.  He  affociated  LotJpaire,.  his  eldeft 
Son,  to  the  Empire;  gave  Aquitaine  to  Pepin,  and 
Bavaria  to  Louis,  both  on  the  Tide  of  a  Kingdom. 
In  819,  Louis  having  been  a  Year  a  Widower,  mar¬ 
ried,  for  his  2d  Wife,  Judith,  Daughter  of  Velpon , 
Duke  in  Bavaria.  In  823,  the  Emprefs  Judith  was 
deliver’d  of  Charles  the  Bald.  In  829,  the  Emperor 
infatuated  of  his  Wife,  and  of  his  Son  Charles ,  gave 
to  that  Child  Rethia ,  and  a  Part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  his  other  Brothers  prefent,  who  were  ir¬ 
ritated  at  it.  It)  the  Year  840,  Louis  died  of  a  Fluxion 
on  his  Lungs,  under  his  Tents  near  Mayence,  the 
20 th  of  June,  in  the  64^  Year  of  his  Age;  of  his 
Empire  27 ;  having  been  before  22  Years  King 
of  Aqtritaine.  He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Amuld  at  Metz ,  by  his  Brother  Drcux,  Bifhop  of 
that  See.  Louis  was  of  a  fweet  Temper,  and  much 
add  idled  to  Clemency  ;  for  which  he  was  call’d  the 
Gentle:  But  he  was  too  eafy,  and  too  credulous.  So 
that  by  his  too  great  Meeknefs,  tho*  lie  lov’d  Juflice 
above  all  Things,  he  committed  fometimes  Violence 
and  Injuftice  ;  referring  too  much  to  his  Counfellors, 
whofe  Intentions  were  not  fo  good  as  his.  He  was  la¬ 
borious,  fober,  vigilant,  and  liberal ;  and  perfectly 
well  inftrudled  in  the  Sciences.  He  had  alio  a  per- 
feft  Knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  his  Kingdom,  which 
he  took  great  Care  to  have  obferv’d. 

Note *  That  Louis  the  Gentle  was  twice  married. 
Of  his  firft  Wife  Hennengarde ,  Daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Ingcrran,  he  had  three  Sons,  Lothairc , 
Pepin,  and  Louis  \  and  three  Daughters,  Ade - 
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lots ,  marry’d  firft  to  Conrad  Earl  of  Paris ,  and 
afterwards  to  Robert  le  Fort  ;  Gif  el,  who  mar-, 
ried  Everard  Duke  of  Frioul,  Father  of  that 
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Bcrenger,  who  was  King  of  Italy ;  Heldegarde. 
m  irried  the  Earl  Theodore  ;  and  Alpais  Wife  of 
the  Earl  Began*  Of  his  fecond  Wife  Judith, 
he  had  only  Charles  the  Bald ,  who  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Kingdom  of  France. 

Charles  the  Bald,  fucceeded  his  Father  Lmis  in 
the  Kingdom  of  France*  in  the  Year  840.  The  very 
Beginning  of  his  Reign  was  difturbed  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Lothaire  his  Brother,  who  had  falfly  imagin’d, 
that  his  Quality  of  eldeft  Brother,  and  of  Emperor, 
render’d  him  Sovereign  over  his  Brothers.  In  841, 
the  1,5th  of  June ,  there  was  a.  Battle  fought  between 
the  four  Sons  of  Louis  the  Gentle ,  the  moft  obftinate, 
and  the  moft  bloody,  which  had  been  fought  ever 
fince  the,  Beginning-. of. the. French  Monarchy..  There 
was  100,000  Frenchmen  kill’d  in  it :  Victory  de¬ 
clar’d  in  favour  of  the  two  younger  Brothers,  Charles 
and  Louis ;  and  the  two  eldeft  Lothaire  and  Pepin 
were  beate*n.  In  the  Year  875,  he  was  crown’d  Em¬ 
peror  at  Rome  by  Pope  John  VII I.  and  King  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  at  Pavia,  by  Anfpert  Ajchbiflipp  of  Milan,  in 
876,  he  raifed  a  formidable  Army  to  invade  the  Do¬ 
minions  of  Louis  the  Germanick,  who  was  but  lately 
dead.  Tho*  Louis  his  SuccelTor  and  lawful  Heir,  had 
fenc  him  Embafiadors  to  reprefent  to  him  the  Injuftice 
of  his  Pretenfions,  which  Remonstrances  being  not 
minded  by  Charles ,  his  Army,  tho*  much  ftronger  than 
that  of  Louis ,  was  totally  routed,-  and  he  forced  to  fly. 
The  3  Brothers  eftablifh’d  themlelves  by  this  Vidtory 
in  the  Succeffion  of  their  Father,  divided  it  between 
them,  Carloman  the  Eldeft,  had  for  his  Portion  the 
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Kingdom;  of  Bavaria,  of  which  depended  Pononia , 
Carintbia ,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia  ;  Louis,  the  fe- 
cond,  had  Germa?iy,  and  Parc  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Lorrain  ;  and  Charles  the  Country  of  the  Grifons ,  of 
the  Switzers,  Swabia,  Alface ,  and  the  other  Part  of 
Lorrain .  In  the  Year  877,  Charles  was  poifon’d  by 
his  Phyfician,  (as  we  have. heretofore  mention’d  in  the 
Chronology  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Weft)  and  died 
aged  55  Years.  He  left  but  one  Child  living,  who 
was  Louis  le  Begue,  or  the  Stcterer ,  who  fucceeded 
him.  .  . 

1 
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Note,  That  in  842,  under  Charles  the  Bald’s  Reign, 

: the  ■  Normans  came  fcom  the  North,  and  ra- 
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vag’d  all  the  Conft  of  France*  Their  Ravages 
in  Gafcony,  the  fecond.  Aquitaine ,  and  Ntuftria , 
are  incredible.  They  penetrated  as  far  as  Paris , 
which  was  then  but  the  Hand  of  the  Palace,  as 
.  it  is  call’d  at  prefent.  But  as  they  could  not 
take  it,  they  difeharg’d  their  Fury  on  all  the 
neighbouring  Places,  and  plunder’d,  efpecialjy 
the  Abbey  of  Sc.  Germain  des  Prez  of  all  its 
Riches  and  Ornaments.  They  even  furpafied 
the  Goths ,  Vandals ,  and  Saracens  in  their  Difor- 
ders,  Murders, .Sacrileges,  and  Devaftations,  fo 
that  it  was  added,  in  thofe  Days,  to  the  Lita¬ 
nies,  A  furore  Norwanorum  libera  nos  Domine , 
From  the  Fury  of  the  Normans ,  deliver  us  O 
Lord .  s 

Lou  is  II, call'd  le  Begue* or  the  Sloterer, was  crown’d 
in  the  City  of  Rbeims ,  the  8 th  of  December,  877, 
by  Hinctnar  Arch  bifhop  of  that  See.  He  died  at 
Cotnpeign  on  Good  Friday ,  the  19/^  of  April ,  879, 
aged  35  Years ;  and  was  bury’d  in  the  Abbey  of  Sr. 
Cornell,  after  he  had  reign'd  one  Year,  and  feven 

Months. 

* 

Note ,  That  Louis  le  Begue,  left  three  Sons,  Louis 
and  Carloman  of  Hanfgardc,  a  Woman  of  a 
mean  Extradtion  ;  and  Charles  the  Simple  of  Alls, 
Daughter  of  an  Engliflo  Prince;  (he  was  deli¬ 
ver’d  fix  Months  after  the  Death  of  the  King 
her  Hufband. 


Lou  is 
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Louis  III.  and  Carlo  fit  an  attended  the  Throne 
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together  in  879.  In  882  Louis  fell  fick  at  Tours ,  and 
came  to  die  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Dennis,  in  the  Month 
of  Align  ft,  after  he  had  reign’d  3  Tears.  In  the  Year 
884,  Carloman  was  wounded  by  a  wild  Boar,  while  he 
was  hunting,  after  he  had  reign’d  5  Years.  He  was 
bury’d  at  St.  Dennis.  Thefe  two  Kings  made  a  great 
Slaughter  of  the  Normans . 

Note,  That  Charles ,  call’d  the  Simple,  was  then  but 
7  Years  old,  therefore  was  not  taken  to  fucceed 
his  Brothers,  France  wanting  at  that  Time,  a 
Man  to  govern  them,  and  not  a  Child  5  which 
made  them  take  the  Oath  to  Charles le  Gros,  Em¬ 
peror  in  Italy  and  in  Germany ,  He  was  Son  of 
Louis  King  of  Germany ,  and  Grandfon  of  Louis 
the  Gentle . 

Ch  arles  III.  call’d  the  Gros ,  began  to  reign  in 
884.  He  was  a  little  crazy,  occafion’d  by  his  ima¬ 
gining  he  had  feen  the  Devil.  He  died  the  8 th  o.f 
January,  in  882,  and  was  buried  in  the  JVlonaftery 
of  Richenoue ,  in  an  IHand  of  the  Lake  of  Conftance. 

Note,  That  of  all  the  Race  of  the  Carlovingians, 
there  were  but  two  Princes  left,  viz .  Arnoul 
who  was  a  Baftard,  and  Charles  a  Child  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  French  Lords  elc<5ted  for  King  in  the 
AfTembly  of  Compeigne ,  Eudcs  Earl  of  Paris , 
and  Duke  of  France . 


Simplicity  was  arretted  at  Peronne,  and  rn*c  . 
at  Chdteau-Thierri.  He  ended  his  Captiv' 
his  Misfortunes  at  Peronne ,  the  7 th  of  fn? and 
929  *  and  was  bury’d  at  Sc.  FourE  in  r  > 
City.  •  the  f:>me 
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Louis  IV.  call’d  d'Outremer,  or  from  beyond  S 
of  the  Blood  of  Charlemagne ■,  whom  his  ivr  ,  * 
Agine ,  Widow  of  Charles  the  Simple ,  had  brouJ/Cr 
in  England j  and  was  call’d  by  the  French  Lords  t  ? 
Su:cefiion  of  theKingdom,  fucceeded.  He  was  m  • 
at  Laon  by  Artold  Archbifhop  of  Rheims,  the  20/^ 
June,  936.  In  944,  he  \Vas  taken  Prifoner  by  eLi! 
chief  of  the  Normans,  and  the  Year  following/ 
Liberty.  Louis  d'Outremer  going  from  £/CaE 
Rheims ,  riding  after  a  Wolf  he  met  with  on  the  jf  ^ 
was  thrown  from  his  Horfe  with  fuch  Violence  4 
he  was  bruifed  all  over  by  the  Fall.  This  univ  n 
Bruife  chang’d  into  a  fort  of  Leprofy,  which  clu 
his  Death,  the  i$tb  of  Ottober,  954,  at  Rheims  wh/ 
he  is  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Remit  after 
reign’d  18  Yeats.  h  had 


Note,  That  of  five  Sons  Louis  IV.  had  of  hi 
Wife  Gerber ge,  there  were  but  two  ]efr3 
Lothaire ,  and  Charles  to  whom  nothing  wasVlven 
of  the  Kingdom,  which  henceforward  was  no 
more  divided  equally  between  the  Brothers  the 
eldeft  only  having  the  Title  of  King.  J 


*  Eu  n  es  was  crown’d  by  Walter  Archbi/hop  of  Sens, 
in  888.  In  889,  to  fhew  himfelf  worthy  of  that 
Choice,  he  went  to  attack  the  Normans ,  who  ravaged 
Burgundy.  On  the  Feaft  of  St.  John,  he  kill’d  19000  of 
them,  near  the  Wood  of  Montfaucon .  In  893,  feve- 
ral  Lords  of  Neujiria,  who  had  refus’d  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Elides  for  King,  went  to  fetch  Charles  the  Sim¬ 
ple  from  England ,  where  his  Mother  had  carried 
h  i  m . 

Charles  IV.  call’d  the  Simple,  was  crown’d  at 
Rheims,  the  1 7 th  of  January,  893,  by  Foulques  Arch¬ 
bifhop  of  that  See,  who  wrote  in  his  Favour  to  Ar¬ 
nold  King  of  Germany ,  to  Guy  the  new  Emperor,  and 
to  Pope  Formofus ,  who  before  he  had  received 
Foulques' s  Letters,  had  ttnt  Legates  into  France ,  viz. 
Pafcbalis  and  John  Bifhops,  to  afiemble  a  Synod  at 
Vienna .  In  his  Anfwer  to  Foulques' s  he  not  only  ap¬ 
proves  the  Coronation  of  Charles,  but  informs  him  like- 
wife  how  he  is  to  adl  againft  Eudcs.  He  even  wrote  to 
Eudes  himfelf,  forbidding  him  to  ditturb  Charles ,  and 
defirirg  the  Archbifhopsand  Bifhops  to  exhort  him  to  a 
Peace,  at  lead  to  a  Truce,  during  which  Foulques  cou'd 
come  to  Rome.  During  two  Years  the  Parties  of  Eudes 
and  Charles  were  at  War,  with  various  Succefs  ;  but 
Charles  was  oblig’d  at  lad:  to  divide  the  Kingdom 
with  his  Competitor  \  and  their  Differences  lafted  till 
the  Death  of  Eudes,  which  happen’d  the  3d  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  898.  He  left  but  one  Son  of  Queen  Theode - 
radc  his  Wife,  call’d  Arnoul.  This  took  the  Title  of 
King  of  Aquitaine,  but  Death  depriv’d  him  foon  of 
ir,  without  his  having  been  nvarry’d  5  and,  in  my 
Opinion,  before  he  could  be  of  Age  to  be  marry *d. 

*  Pis  faid  that  Eudcs,  on  his  Death-bed,  recommend¬ 
ed  to  his  Brother  Robert ,  and  to  all  the  other  Lords, 
to  acknowledge  King  Charles ,  who  he  hoped  would 
endeavour  to  render  himfelf  capable  to  reign  by  his 
Virtue,  as  he  was  by  his  Birth.  The  French  Lords 
having  a  Hem  bled  after  Eudes' s  Death,  elected  Charles 
for  their  King.  In  923,  Charles  being  forfaken  by 

every  Body,  the  L.ords  elected  Ron l  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy. 

Rou  1.,  a  fair  Prince  and  of  great  Merit,  was  crown’d 
at  St.  Me dard  of  Soijfvns ,  the  1 3 /A  of  July,  923.  He 
died  the  1  $th  of  January,  936,  in  the  \<\.tb  of  his 
Reign,  in  the  City  of  Auxcrrc.  Mis  Tomb  is  at 
St.  Colomb  of  Sens.  He  was  a  Prince,  liberal,  brave, 
religious,  and  very  juft.  Me  left  no  Children. 


Lothaire  was  crown’d  at  Rheims  the  nib  0f 
November,  954,  by  the  Archbifhop  Artold.  Inofo 
he  gave  his  Sifter  Matilda  to  Conrad  King  of  Bur 
gundy,  and  for  Dowry  the  City  and  Earldom  ofLyw/j. 
In  985,  Lothaire  had  his  Son  Louis  crown’d  torei/ 
with  him.  He  had  already  match’d  him  to  aPrincefs 
of  Aquitaine,  call’d  Blanche.  Lothaire  died  the  mb 

of  March ,  986,  of  Poifon,  given  to  him  by  his  own 

Wife,  in  the  33d  Year  of  his  Reign,  of  his  Age  45. 
He  was  a  warlike  Prince,  active,  careful  of  his° own 
Affairs,  and  worthy  of  better  Subjects. 

Lou  1  s  the  Feneant,  or  Idle,  aged  20  Years,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  986,  under  the  Condud:  of  Hiiguts 
Capet ,  who  was  his  firft  Coufin.  In  987,  Louis  died 
like  his  Father,  by  the  Crime  of  Blanche  of  Aqui¬ 
taine  h\s  Wife,  after  he  had  reign’d  alone  very  near 
16  Months. 

No/Cj  That  with  Louis's  Reign,  ended  the  Carlo- 
vingian  Race,  after  it  had  lafted  236  Years,  un¬ 
der  a  Succeffion  of  eleven  Kings,  for  two  among 
thofe  were  not  of  that  Race,  viz.  Eudes  and 
Roiil,  ;  From  this  we’ll  proceed  to  the 

•  • 

•  1 

Ch  ron  olog  y  of  the  third  Race  of  the  Kings  of  France, 
called  Capetians,  under  thirty  one  Kings ,  dtiritg 
733  Tears. 

Hug  u es  Capet,  in  great  Efteem  among  the 
French,  and  who  was  a) mod  Matter  of  the  whole 
Kingdom,  aflembled  the  Lords  at  Noyon  towards  the 
End  of  May ,  987,  and  had  himfelf  proclaim’d  King. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Rheims ,  where  he  was 
anointed  and  crown’d  by  the  Archbiihop  Adalbem . 
Six  Months  after  his  Coronation,  he  obtain’d,  in  an 
Aftembly  of  the  Lords  at  Orleans,  that  his  Son  Ro¬ 
bert  fhould  be  afiocinted  to  the  Throne,  who  accord¬ 
ingly  was  anointed  King  the  ift  of  January,  988. 
Ungues  was  truly  religious,  Prote&or  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  Ecclefi  a  flicks.  He  died  the  29  th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  .996,  in  the  55/6  Year  of  his  Age,  of  which 
he  had  reign’d  9,  and  feme  Months.  He  was  bu¬ 
ried  at  St.  Dennis,  He  left  but  one  only  Son,  Ro¬ 
bert. 

Note,  That  the  fame  Year  died  Richard  Sans  Jyeio‘, 
or  without  Fear,  Duke  of  Normandy ,  at  his  Pa¬ 
lace  of  Fecamp. 


Note,  That  Charles  the  Simple,  thro’  his  coo  great 


Roijert,  well  made  of  Body  and  Mind, 
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,,  aloofi  the  =?'”  of  Ht  «u 

° ’  j  :n  piety  and  Learning,  which  he  cultivated 
«  Lifetime  ;  he  enjoy’d  a  Peace  of  30  Years, 
af  Tome  flight  Wars.  Robert  had  his  eldeft  Son 
mrucu  a  Prince  of  great  Hopes,  tho*  not  yet  10 
Y  rs  of  Age,  accomplilh’d,  crown’d  at  Compeigne ,  on 
Whit- Sunday,  of  the  Year  1017.  In  1028,  the  17 tb 
f  September,  the  young  King  Hugucs  died  in  the 
Flower  of  his  Age,  regretted  by  all  Europe.  Robert 
fed  hb  Son  Henry  to  be  crown’d,  to  fill  up  the 
PI  ce  of  Hugites  5  tho*  Queen  Conftance  did  all  ihe 
\  j  to  place  Robert  the  Younger  on  the  Throne. 

In  io?3»  Robert  died  of  a  Malady,  the  20 tb  of  Ju- 
*  a(red  61  Years,  of  which  he  had  reign’d  45,  and 

a  half,  viz.  9  and  a  half  with  his  Father,  and  36  fince 
his  Death. 


Note*  That  the  Reign  of  Robert  was  a  Reign  of 
Juftice  and  Peace,  but  that  grear  Prince  had 
the  AfRi&ion  to  fee  thrice  the  Famine,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  Plague,  ravage  his  Dominions.  In 
1033,  the  Famine  was  fo  cruel,  that  there  were 
people  who  digged  up  dead  Bodies  to  eat  them. 
Little  Children  were  ftolen  ;  and  Travellers  were 
laid  wait  for  at  the  Entrance  of  Woods  and  Fo- 
reftsto  be  devour’d.  Befides  Henry  who  fucceeded 
him,  he  had  two  other  Sons,  viz.  Hudes,  and 
Robert  who  was  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  has 
made  the  firft  Branch  of  the  Dukes  of  Bar  gun  - 
dy ,  from  whom  defcend,  according  to  fome 
Chronologers,  the  Kings  of  Portugal. 


Henry  I.  began  to  reign  alone  the  20 th  of  July, 
1033.  He  had  no  greater  Enemy  than  his  own  Mo¬ 
ther.  He  defeated  feveral  Times  her  Forces,  and 
obliged  her  at  laft  to  live  in  Peace  with  him.  To¬ 
wards  the  latter  End  of  the  Year  1060,  Henry  was 
feiz’d  with  a  fmall  Fever,  of  which  he  died  at  Vitri 
near  Paris ,  after  he  had  reign’d  28  Years,  and  4 
Months,  fince  the  Death  of  his  Father. 


Rote,  That  Henry  I.  befides  Philip ,  who  reign’d 
after  him,  had  two  other  Sons,  viz.  Robert  who 
died  a  Child,  and  Hugues  made  Earl  of  Ver- 
mndois ,  and  who  has  made  the  Branch  of  the 
Earls  of  Vermandois. 

Notealfo ,  That  under  Henry  the  Fir  ft’s  Reign,  i.  e .  in 
1038,  the  Normans  under  the  Conduct  of  Fie* 
rah' as,  Sfancrcdc's  eldeft  Son,  expelled  the  Sa¬ 
racens  from  Sicily,  and  atchieved  incredible  Feats 
of  War. 


Philip  I.  betwixt  7  and  8  Years  of  Age,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  his  Father  under  the  Regency  of  Baudouin , 
Earl  of  Flanders.  When  come  of  Age,  he  eman¬ 
cipated  hitnfelf  to  a  great  many  Diforders.  Being 
difgufted  with  his  Wife  Berthe,  he  repudiated  her,un- 
dcr  Pretence  of  Confanguinity,  tho*  he  had  of  her 
a  Son  called  Louis,  and  a  Daughter  call'd  Conftantia. 
Being  broken  thro'  the  Excefles  of  his  Voluptuouf- 
nefs  he  died  at  Melttn,  the  26th  of  July,  1 108,  aged 
56  Years,  of  which  he  had  reign’d  48  Years,  and 
2  Months.  He  is  buried  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bene - 
dill  on  the  Loire . 


Rote,  That  under  Philip  the  Firft’s  Reign,  1.  e. 
in  1096,  was  preach’d  the  firft  Croifade,  hy  Pc* 
ter  l* Hermit e,  where  more  than  300,000  Men 
took  the  Crofa,  and  lifted  themfelves  for  the 
Conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land .  This  War  was 

call'd  Croifade,  becaufe  of  the  Crof9  which  the 
Officers  and  Soldiers  wore  on  their  left  Breaft, 
or  Shoulders.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  commanded 
the  ChrUUan  Army,  In  1099,  began  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Jcmfalm *  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  being  the 
firft  King  thereof.  Tho*  he  refufed  to  wear  a 
golden  Crown  j  where,  Olid  he,  his  bleflbd  Lord 
und  Saviour  had  wore  but  one  of  Thorns.  In 
1,0 J,  was  preach’d  the  fecond  Croifade,  where 


more  than  300000  French ,  Germans,  and  Ita¬ 
lians  wenr.  Baudouin  du  Bourg ,  Earl  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  fucceeded  his  Cpufin  Godfrey  of  Bouillon , 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Jerufalem. 


Louis  le  Gros,  aged  27  Years,  fucceeded  Philip 
I.  the  2.6th  of  July  1108.  He  was  brave,  adtive,  vi- 
gilant^and  undercook,  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign, 
to  (top  the  Oppreflions,  and  Licenfe  of  the  Lords, 
who  were  fp  many  Pecty^Tyrants ;  in  which  he  fuc¬ 
ceeded.  Louis ,  more  broken  by  Fatigues,  than  Years* 
had  his  eldeft  Son  Philip  crown'd  at  Rbeims ,  on  Eaf- 
ter.  Sunday,  the  i4/i>  of  April  1129.  in  the  Prefence 
of  Henry*  King  of  England ,  his  Vaflal*  In  1131.  the 
young  King,  Philip,  was  kill’d  in  riding  thro*  the 
Streets  of  Paris,  by  his  being  thrown  off  his  Horfe. 
King  Louis  had  his  other  Son  crown'd,  call’d  alfo 
Louis.  Pope  Innocent ,  who  was  then  holding  a  Coun¬ 
cil  at  Rbeims,  anointed  him,  the  25/^  of  Oblober. 
Louis  died  qf  a  Diarrhea  at  Paris,  the  ift  of  Auguft 
1 1 3 7>  in  the  30 tb  Year  of  his  Reign,  and  the  $%tb 
of  his  Age.  His  Body  was  carried  to  Sc  .Dennis.  He 
left,  of  his  Wife  Alin,  fix  Sons,  and  one  Daughter.- 

Louts  the  lounger,  aged  19  Years,  fbcceeded  him 
the  ift  of  AuguSi  1137-  He  begun  by  wprking  to 
eftablilh  the  publick  Security  and  Juftice.  In  1148, 
Louis  went  into  the  Holy  Land.  Sc.  Bernard  had 
preach’d  that  Croifade  by  the  Pope’s  Order,  but 
without  Succefs.  In  1179,  Louis,  grown  old,  had 
Prince  Philip,  his  Son,  anointed,  and  crown’d  at 
Rbeims ,  on  All-Saints  Day.  Louis  died  of  thePalfy 
at  Paris ,  the  1 8/6  or  20/i>of  September  1180,  he  be¬ 
ing  re ry  near  6 4  Years  old  i  of  which  he  had  reign’d 
43.  His  Body  is  at  St.  Dennis.  He  was  a  very  great 
Prince,  pious,  charitable,  juft,  liberal,  and  brave  5 
but  very  little  fortunate  in  his  Enterprizes. 

Philip  II.  Augustus,  aged  15,  fucceeded  him 
the  iSth  or  20th  of  September  1180.  He  begun  his 
Reign  by  an  Ediift  publifh’d  in  1181,  againft  the  Blaf- 
phemers  of  the  Name  of  God.  He  purfued  the  He* 
reticks ,  and  expell’d  the  Jews  from  his  Dominions. 
He  treated,  in  the  fame  Manner,  the  Comedians, 
Jugglers,  and  Players  of  Interludes,  to  whom  he 
forbad  the  Entrance  of  his  Court.  In  1190,  he  went 
to  the  Conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land,  from  which  he  re* 
turn’d  fick  of  a  Malady  which  was  the  Caufe  of  his 
lofing  his  Hairs  and  Nails,  in  1190.  In  1223,  Philip 
died  at  Manic ,  the  2 $tb  of  July ,  aged  58  Years*,  of 
which  he  had  reign’d  44.  His  Tomb  is  at  St. 
Dennis . 


Note ,  That  Philip  Augustus  left  feveral  Children. 
Prince  Louis,  by  his  firft  Wife,  reign’d  after  him. 
Of  all  the  Kings  of  the  third  Race,  Philip  ac¬ 
quir’d  moft  Land  to  the  Crown,  and  more  Au¬ 
thority  to  the  Kings  his  Succeffors. 

Louis  VIII.  call'd  the  Lion,  aged  36,  after  the 
Death  of  his  Father,  was  anointed,  and  crown’d,  at 
r Rbeims ,  with  his  Wife  Blanche  of  C  aft  tie,  the  10  th 
of  Auguft  12  26.  He  enter’d  into  a  Leauue  again  li¬ 
the  Albigenfes  \  at  his  Return  he  was  poifon’d,  and 
died  at  the  Cattle  of  Montpelier ,  in  Auvergne ,  on  Sun * 
day,  in  the  Offave  of  All  Saints.  He  was  buried  nt 
St.  Dennis,  near  his  Father.  He  left  9  Sons. 

Louis  IX.  or  St.  Louis,  aged  11  Years  and  6 
Months,  appointed  in  Virtue  of  his  Father's  Will, 
fucceeded  him,  in  1226,  under  the  Regency  of  Blanche 
of  CaSt lie ,  his  Mother,  a  brave  and  able  Princefs, 
who  caufed  him  to  be  crown’d  nt  Rbeims ,  the  firft  of 
December .  In  1244,  Louis  took  the  Rcfolution  to  go 
to  the  Conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  could  not  puc 
his  Defign  in  Execution,  till  4  Years  afterwards.  He 
arriv’d  in  Cyprus  the  25th  of  September  1248,  where 
he  ftay'd  all  the  Winter.  In  1249,  St.  Louis  took 
Damieta  of  the  Saracens.  In  1250,  he  gain'd  two 
great  Battles  over  the  Infidels ,  where  he  did  feveral 
incredible  Feats  of  great  Valour,  Robert,  his  Bro¬ 
ther,  was  kill’d.  St.  Louis  was  entirely  defeated  the 
§tb  of  April ,  by  Melee- Sola,  Son  of  Mel c din.  Me  is 
7  A  taken 
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taken  Prifoner,  with  his  two  other  Brothers,  Alphonfe 
and  Charles.  He  paid  his  Ranfom,  and  was  fet  at 
Liberty.  Queen  Blanche ,  griev’d  at  his  Misfortunes, 
ended  her  Days  at  Mel  tin ,  the  2  6th  of  November 
1252,  aged  65.  In  1254,  the  King  returned  into 
France ,  from  which  he  had  been  abfent  6  Years.  He 
applied  himftlf  to  the  Reformation  of  Manners,  to 
protect  the  Defencelefs,  to  nourifh  the  Poor,  to  adorn 
the  Churches,  and  to  abolifh  the  Impofitions  introdu¬ 
ced  by  the  Exigency  of  Affairs.  In  1259,  he  oblig’d 
Henry ,  King  of  England ,  his  Sons,  Brothers,  and  Sue- 
ceffors,  to  renounce  for  ever  the  Sovereignty  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  In  1270,  he  return’d  to  the  Holy  Land  to 
make  a  new  Effort  againft  the  Saracens ,  and  left  the 
Adminiftration  of  his  Kingdom  to  Matthew ,  Abbot 
of  St.  Dennis ,  and  Simon,  Earl  of  Neele,  and  left 
Paris ,  the  1 ft  of  March.  He  pafs’d  into  Africa ,  and 
befieg’d  Funis.  The  Plague  got  into  his  Army,  of 
which  he  was  attacked  himfelf,  and  ended  his  glo¬ 
rious  Toils,  by  the  Death  of  the  EleCt,  the  25th  of 
Auguft . 


Note ,  That  St.  Louis  left  8  Children,  viz.  4  Sons, 
and  4  Daughters:  Philip ,  who  reign’d  after 
him,  and  was  call’d  Le  Hardi,  or  Bold',  John - 
Friftan ,  and  Peter ,  who  died  in  their  Child¬ 
hood  ;  and  Robert ,  Earl  of  Clermont  in  Bauvoi- 
fts ,  who  was  married  to  Beatrix ,  Daughter  and 
Heirefs  of  ylgnes  of  Bourbon ,  and  of  John  III. 
Son  of  Hugues ,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  Agnes 
was  Heirefs  of  Archambault ,  Lord  of  Bourbon. 
Of  this  Marriage  of  Robert  of  Clermont ,  and  of 
Beatrix ,  Daughter  of  Agnes  of  Bourbon,  is  iffu’d 
the  Branch  of  Bourbon ,  who  came  to  the 
Crown  300  Years  afterwards,  by  King  Henry 
IV.  or  the  Great. 


Philip  III.  call’d  Le  Hardi ,  quitted  the  Siege  of 
Funis  to  return  into  France,  to  take  Poffeffion  of  the 
Kingdom,  in  the  Year  1270.  He  was  a  brave,  good, 
liberal,  and  very  pious  Prince,  but  too  credulous,  and 
eafily  deceiv’d.  Under  his  Reign  the  Kingdom  en¬ 
joy’d  14  Years  Peace.  He  died  at  Perpignan ,  the  6th 
•of  Ottobcr  1285,  aged  45  Years;  of  which  he  reign’d 
1 6. 


Note ,  That  befides  Philip ,  who  reign’d  after  him, 
Philip  HI.  had  another  Son,  viz.  Louis ,  Earl  of 
Evreux.  From  him  is  iffu’d  the  Branch  of  the 
Earls  of  Evreux ,  into  which  the  Crown  of  Na¬ 
varre  was  carry’d  by  Marriage  ;  and  of  Charles, 
Earl  of  Valois,  Father  of  Philip  Yl.  of  Valois, 
who  reign’d  ;  and  of  Charles,  who  has  made 
the  Branch  of  Alen f on. 

Philip  IV.  call’d  the  Fair,  fucceeded  his  Father 
Philip  III.  the  6th  of  Qttobcr  1285.  He  was  crown’d 
and  anointed  at  Rheims,  with  the  Queen  his  Wife,  by 
the  Arch  bi  (hop  Peter  Bar  bet,  the  6th  of  January 
1286  ;  the  King  was  then  but  17  Years  of  Age.  He 
was  likewife  King  of  Navarre ,  by  his  Wife  Jeanne, 
Queen  of  Navarre ,  and  Countefs  of  Brie  and  Cham¬ 
pagne .  He  had  great  Differences  with  Bttoiface  VIII. 
Pope,  who  excommunicated  him  becaufe  he  had  rai¬ 
led  the  Coin  of  his  Kingdom  above  its  intrinfick  Va¬ 
lue  ;  and  Philip,  in  his  Turn,  caus’d  Boniface  to  be 
taken  Pri loner  at  Avignon.  Philip  died  at  Fontain - 
bleau,  where  he  was  born,  the  24 th  of  November 
1 314,  in  the  4SA&  Year  of  his  Age  \  of  which  he  had 
reign’d  29.  His  Tomb  is  at  St.  Dennis.  He  left  3 
Sons,  viz.  Louis  Hut  in,  Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles 
the  Fair  \  who  reign’d  after  one  another,  and  left  no 
male  Children.  Philip  the  Fair  had  alfo  3  Daugh¬ 
ters. 

Louis  X.  llutin,  fuccecded  his  Father, the  24//; of 
November  1314.  In  1316,  he  died  of  Poifon,  at  the 
Rots  de  Vincennes,  about  the  End  of  May\  after 
he  had  reigned  19  Months.  He  was  but  28  Years 
old. 


Note,  That  after  Hu  tin*  5  Death,  Philip  th 
was  Regent  of  the  Kingdom  for  the  Sna^  ^ 
Months,  without  a  King-,  becaufe  Loidl  v  °,f  5 
left  his  Wife  big  with  Child,  who  was  Hr  ^ 
of  a  Son,  who  was  call’d  John,  the  irth 
vember ,  who  died  8  Days  after  his  Birrk 
was  buried  at  St.  Dennis .  J  an'J 
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and  was  crown’d  at  Rheims  the  9/i?  of  Januar  .  er* 
He  died  at  Vincennes  of  a  quartan  Ague,  the  fd 
nuary  1322*.  He  liv’d  31  Years,  of  which  lie 
5,  or  6  Weeks.  His  Body  was  carried 
Dennis .  0  ^ 

Charles  IV.  call’d  the  Fair ,  came  to  the  C 
after  his  two  eldeft  Brothers,  and  was  anoint 
Rheims ?  the  1  itb  of  February  1322.  He  died  atV^ 
cennes ,  the.firft  of  February  1328,  aged  24.  v 
after  he  had  reign’d  6  Years,  and  1  Month.  WrS| 


Note,  That  Charles  IV.  tho’  he  had  been  thri 
married,  left  no  Sons  to  fucceed  him  5  there w! 
ended  the  Pofterity  of  Philip  the  Pair ,  and  th* 
Regency  was  given  to  Philip,  eldeft  Son  of 

Charles  Earl  of  Valois,  who  was  the  next  Heir 

Male  of  the  deceas’d  King.  The  Queen  Wj 
dow,  who  was  left  with  Child,  being  broHu 
to  Bed  of  a  Daughter,  the  Lords  of  the  Kirk 
dom  declar’d  that  the  Crown  belong’d  to  Pb,u 
in  Virtue  of  the  S  a  lick  Law.  ' 


Firfl  Branch  collateral . 

♦ 

Philip  VI.  of  Valois ,  was  anointed,  with  his 
Wife,  the  28//;  of  May,  Trinity  Sunday,  of  the  Year 
1328.  .He  was  call’d  the  Fortunate,  becaufe  Death 
had  carried  off  his  three  Coufins,  to  place  him  on  the 
Throne.  In  1346,  he  loft  a  Battle  againft  Edmi, 
King  of  England,  in  which  perifh’d,  onth z  French 
Side,  30000  Foot,  and  1200  Horfe.  Philip  was  for¬ 
ced  to  fly.  In  1349,  Humbert,  Dauphin  of  Vimis, 
made  a  Donation  to  King  Philips  of  Dauphin)',  to  be 
for  ever  annex’d  to  the  Crown  of  France,  on  Condi¬ 
tion  that  the  eldeft  Son  of  the  King  fhould  bear  the 
Title,  and  the  Arms  of  Dauphin.  In  1350,,  Philip 
died  at  Nogen t  le  Roy,  the  22 d  of  Auguft,  in  the 57/h 
Year  of  his  Age,  and  in  the  23^  of  his  Reign.  He 
left,  among  his  Children,  John,  who  reign’d  after 
him. 

John  I.  aged  42  Years,  was  anointed  at  Rims, 
with  his  fecond  Wife  Jeanne  of  Boulogne,  the  26/iof 
September  1350.  This  Prince  came  to  the  Crown  ata 
very  good  Age ;  he  had  a  great  deal  of  Experience, 
was  very'  brave,  had  4  Sons  capable  to  draw  their 
Swords,  and  with  all  thefe  Advantages  his  Reign 
prov’d  unfortunate,  becaufe  of  his  Impetuofity,  and 
his  vindictive  Humour.  In  1356,  John  loft  the  Battle 
againft  Edward,  King  of  England,  near  Poitiers,^ 
was  taken  Prifoner,  with  one  of  his  4  Sons.  Charles 
Dauphin  took  the  Quality  of  Lieutenant  of  the  King¬ 
dom  during  the  Abfence  of  the  King  his  Father,  who 
died  in  England  the  Sth  of  April  1364,  aged  52.  He 
had  reign’d  13  Years,  and  8  Months.  His  Body  was 
brought  over  to  St.  Dennis,  the  yth  of  May,  The 
following  fine  Words  arc  attributed  to  him;  that// 
Faith  and  Fruth  were  banijhcd  from  among  the  rep 
of  Mankind ,  they  ft  mid  be  found  in  the  Mouths  of 
Kings. 

Note ,  That  John  I.  befides  his  Son  Charles ,  who 
fucceeded  him,  had  2  others,  viz.  Louis,  Duke 
of  Anjou,  and  Earl  of  Maine ,  who  has 
the  Branch  of  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  Kings  of 
pies ;  and  Philip  Duke  of  Foura'tnc,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Burgundy,  who  has  made  the  ftcon 
Branch  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 

Charles  V.  call’d  the  Wife,  was  anointed  *t 
Rheims ,  the  19  th  of  May  1^6 In  1369,  Cbm  a- 
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,  i  r>J  War  againft  Edward ,  King  of  England.  In  Charles  VIII.  .call’d  the  Affable,  aged  13  Years* 
72  the  Engtifh  were  beaten,  and  loft  feveral  Places  and  iz  Months,  fucceeded  him  the  2 $tb  of  Attguft 
'Prance.  Bertrand  du  Guefehn ,  my  Countryman,  a  1483.  In  1494,  he  performed  feveral  glorious  mili- 
\ 1?  t  n  render’d  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  Viftories,  tary  Exploits  in  Italy ;  he  enter’d  Florence  x. he  fame 
nd  ruinated  the  Affairs  of  the  Englijh  in  France .  Day  the  celebrated  Ficus  of  Mirandola,  that  great 
Charles  died  at  the  Caftle  of  Baute,  on  the  Moyne,  Prodigy  in  all  Sorts  of  Sciences,  dy’d.  The  young 
the  i6/£  of  September  1380,  of  the  Poifon  which  King,  in  4  Months,  run  throughout  all  Italy ,  and  is 
Charles  the  Bad ,  King  of  Navarre ,  caufed  to  be  given  receiv’d  every  where  as  fovereign  Lord,  and  conquer’d 
him.  He  was  then  but  24  Years  of  Age,  and  in  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Naples- in  15  Days.  He  en- 
the  6th  Month  of  the  17/^  Year  of  his  Reign.  Tho*  ter  d  Naples  the  22d  of  February  1423,  and  departed 
he  deferv’d  the  greateft  Praifes,  he  would  fuffer  none,  from  it  the  20 th  of  May,  He  foon  ioft  all  his  Con- 
His  Tomb  is  feen  at  St.  Dennis.  quefts  in  Italy ,  thro*  his  Negligence.  He  dy’d  of  an 

Apoplexy,  at  Amboife,  the  6th  of  April  1498  ;  he  was: 
Note,  That  Charles  the  Wife  left  2  Sons,  viz.  then  but  27  Years,  and  9  Months  old;  of  which  he' 
Charles ,  who  fucceeded  him;  and  Louis ,  Duke  had  reign'd  14,  and  a  Half.  None  of  his  Children 
of  Orleans .  attain’d  the  Age  of  4  Years. 


Charles  VI.  call’d  the  Beloved ,  fucceeded  him  the 
\6th  of  September  1380.  His  Reign  was  long  and 
unfortunate,  a  King  weak  of  Mind,  had  a  bad  Mo¬ 
ther  and  to  the  full  as  bad  a  Wife,  ambitious  Un¬ 
cles  violent  Minifters,  and  feditious  Subjects,  were 
the  ?Caufe  of  all  the  Miferies  which  defolated  the 
Kingdom  of  France  under  his  Reign.  Before  him, 
the  Kings  of  France  had  Flower- de-luces ,  without 
Number,  for  their  Arms ;  he  reduced  them  to  three, 
without  we  could  ever  learn  why,  or  wherefore.  The 
Englijh,  afftfted  with  Charles's  rebellious  Subjects, 
conquer’d  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Kingdom,  tho*  in 
1383  they  loft  a  Battle.  In  1392,  the  violent  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  during  the  Month  of  Augtift ,  to  which 
the  King  expos’d  himfelf  too  much,  turn’d  his  Brain, 
already  much  weaken’d  by  the  Debauchery  of  his 
Youth  ;  and  what  contributed  more  than  any  Thing 
10  the  entire  Lofs  of  his  Senfes,  was,  his  having  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  had  feen  a  Spedlre,  who  cry’d  to  him,- 
Stop,  King!  where  art  thou  a  going  ?  Thou  art  be¬ 
tray'd  ;  and  then  difappear’d.  Charles ,  more  ftupid 
than  ever,  ended  his  Life  at  Paris,  the  21/  of  October 
422,  and  was  carry’d  to  St.  Dennis.  He  had  liv’d 
52  Years,  and  reign’d  42.  He  had  6  Sons,  the 
younger  of  whom,  call’d  Charles,  out-liv’d,  and  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him. 

Charles  VII,  call’d  the  Victorious ,  by  his  loyal 
Subjects,  and,  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign,  King  of 
Bourges ,  by  the  Rebels,  becaufe,  in  Fadt,  he  had  very 
little  left  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  befides  that  Place, 
was  crown’d  at  Poitiers ,  in  the  Beginning  of  November 
1422.  He  was  not  fortunate  in  the  firft  Years  of  his 
Reign ;  the  Englijh  having  defolated  his  Dominions, 
laid  Siege  to  Orleans the  12 th  of  October  1422. 
Jeanne  D' Are ,  call’d  the  Maid  of  Orleans ,  prom i fed 
the  King,  pretending  to  be  fent  by  God,  to  oblige  the 
Englijh  to  raife  the  Siege  of  Orleans ,  and  to  have  him 
anointed  at  Rheims .  The  Succefs  verify’d  her  Pro- 
mi  fes.  She  enters  Orleans ,  the  Inhabitants  take  Cou¬ 
rage,  they  fully  out  on  the  Englijlo,  whom  they  force 
to  raife  the  Siege,  the  12//;  of  May  1429.  Rheims , 
which  was  yet  in  the  Power  of  the  Enemies,  open’d 
its  Gates,  and  Charles  was  anointed  on  a  Sunday 
the  7 th  of  July.  He  bent  the  Englijh  out  of  France, 
and  died  of  Hunger,  abftaining  from  eating,  for  Fear 
°f  being  poifon’d,  at  Menu  in  Berri,  the  2 2d  of  July 
1464  towards  the  Middle  of  his  6otb  Year,  and  at 
the  End  of  the  39//jof  his  Reign.  Two  of  his  Sons 
out-liv’d  him,  viz,  Louis ,  who  reign’d,  and  Charles . 

Touts  XI.  fucceeded  his  Father  the  izd  of  July 
He  reign’d  without  a  Council,  without  Juf* 
tice,  and  without  Rcnfon.  In  1469,  he  fent  for  into 
Prance,  St,  Francis  of  Paula ,  Infticutcr  of  the  Order 
of  the  Minimcs.  He  did  all  he  could  near  that  S.vn', 
to  engage  him  to  prolong  his  Days  5  but  the  good 
Man,  who  knew  very  well  it  was  not  in  his  Power, 
exhorted  him  to  think  rather  of  the  other  World,  than 

Ms.  Louis  dy’d  the  29//^  of  Augtift  1483,  at  his 
Ciftli*  of  PltJ/is  les  Tours ,  aged  6 1;  and  the  22 d 
•oar  of  hia  Reign.  Me  is  bury'd  at  our  Lady  of 
ns  he  had  order’d  it.  ITe  had  3  Sons  of  his2r/ 

Wjh*,  but  none  out. iiv5d  him  but  Charles ,  his  Suc- 

celkr, 


Second  Branch  collateral . 

Louis  XII.  call’d  the  Father  of  his  People ,  aged 
36  Years,  and  accomplifh’d,  fucceeded  him  the  6th- of 
April  1498.  He  was  Duke  of  Orleans ,  Son  of  Charles 
who  was  Son  of  Louis ,  and  2 d  Son  of  King  Charles 
V.  The  zptb  of  May  he  was  anointed  at  Rheims ; 
the  1 ft  of  July  crown’d  at  St.  Dennis ,  and  the  next 
Day  made  his  Entry  at  Paris.  He  took  the  Title  of 
King  of  France ,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies ,  and  Duke 
of  Milan .  In  1499,  he  conquer’d  the  Milanefe ,  and 
made  his  Entry  at  Milan ,  in  the  Habit  of  a  Duke. 
In  1500,  he  divided  with  the  King  of  Arragon  the 
Conqueft  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  In  1503,  two 
Battles  loft  by  the  French  ruinated  all  their  Affairs  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  In  1512,  the  French  loft: 
Milan ,  and  every  Thing  turn’d  to  their  Difadvantage 
in  Italy.  In  1514,  the  King  marry’d  Mary ,  Sifter  of 
Henry ^  King  of  England.  He  dy’d  of  a  Diarrhea , 
at  his  Palace  Des  Tournelles ,  at  Paris ,  the  ifl  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1515,  aged- 53  Years  ;  of  which  he  had  reign’d 
17.  He  left  no  Iffue  Male. 

Third  Branch  collateral. 

% 

1 

Note ,  That  for  Want  of  Iffue  Male  the  Scepter 
jiafs’d  to  the  collateral  Line.  Louis  I.  Duke  of 
Orleans ,  Son  of  Charles  V.  had  two  Sons; 
Charles ,  who  was  Duke  of  Orleans  after  him  ; 
and  John ,  Earl  of  Angoulefm .  Of  Charles  came 
King  Louis  XII.  and  of  John  another  Charles  * 
who  was  Father  of  Francis ,  Duke  of  Valois ,  to 
whom  puffed  the  Kingdom  after  LouisX II. 

Francis  I.  the  Father  of  Learning,  aged  20 
Years,  and  4  Months,  was  anointed  at  Rheims  the 
25/^  of  January  1515.  He  took  the  Title  of  Duke 
of  Milan  with  that  of  King  of  France.  He  crofted 
the  Alps  to  recover  the  Milanefe ,  in  which  he  made 
great  Progreffes.  He  had  an  Interview  with  the  Pope 
at  Bologna ;  they  abolilli  the  Pragmatlck  Sanction , 
and  make  the  Concordat ,  whereby  the  Pope  grants  to 
the  King  the  Right  of  Nomination  to  the  Bilhopricks 
and  Abbeys  of  the  Kingdom  of  France ;  and  the 
King  grants  to  the  Pope  the  Annates  of  thofe  great 
Benefices.  In  1519,  after  Maximilian's  Death,  the 
King  afpir’d  to  the  Imperial  Crown  ;  he  expel  I’d  the 
Imperialifts  from  Provence ,  purfued  them  into  Italy , 
and  befteged  Pavia:  He  is  made  Prifoner  before  Pa¬ 
via,  where  his  Army  is  beaten,  and  where  he  had  be¬ 
haved  like  a  Hero,  as  he  was;  he  is  carried  into 
Spain.  In  1559,  he  was  fet  at  Liberty  by  Virtue  of 
a  Treaty  made  with  the  Emperor.  In  1539,  he  gave 
Paffagc  through  France  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to 
go  into  Flanders,  and  fhewed  him  all  the  Honours 
poftible.  Francis  died  of  a  Fever,  both  as  a  Chriftian 
and  an  ITero,  in  the  Cnflle  of  Rambouillct ,  the  la  ft 
Day  of  March,  1547.  During  his  Funeral  Pomp  he 
was  proclaimed  publickly  in  the  Hall  of  the  Palace, 
a  Prince  week  in  Peace,  victorious  in  War,  Father  and 
Reft  or  er  of  the  good  Letters,  and  of  the  liberal  Arts. 
Of  his  three  Children  he  left  behind  him  but  Henry , 
who  Succeeded  him. 


* 


Henry 
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Henry  II.  aged  29  Years,  came  ro  the  Crown  on 
his  Birth- Day,  viz.  the  laft  Day  of  March  1547*  anc^ 
was  anointed  the  25/6  of  July  following  at  Rheims* 
by  Charles  of  Lorain,  Archbiffiopof  that  See.  In  1552* 
he  took  all  Lorain ,  and  rendered  himfelf  Matter  of 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.  He  took  feverai  Places  in 
Luxembourg ,  Rochemars ,  Danvilliers ,  Tvoy,  and 
Montynedi.  In  1559,  the  30//^  of  the  latter 

End  of  the  third  Day  of  a  Tournament,  in  the  Street 
of  St.  Anthony  at  Paris ,  given  on  Occafion  of  the 
Marriage  of  the  King’s  Daughter  ;  the  King,  who 
had  already  broke  feverai  Lances,  took  a  Fancy  to 
run  againft  the  Earl  of  Montgomery  with  his  Beve,c 
up.  It  happen’d  that  Montgomery ,  having  broke  his 
Lance  againft  the  King’s  Bread- Plate,  flruck  him  again 
above  the  Eyebrow  of  the  Right  Eye,  with  the  Stump 
he  had  left  in  his  Hand.  The  King  died  of  it  it 
Days  afterwards,  the  10th  of  July,  1 559*  aged  40 
Years  and  4  Months,  and  the  13th  of  his  Reign. 

Note*  That  Catherine  of  Medicis,  his  Wife,  gave 
Henry  II.  10  Children  ;  four  Sons,  viz.  Francis , 
Charles ,  Henry  and  Francis ,  the  three  former 
reigned  after  one  another,  and  all  four  died  with¬ 
out  Iflue. 

Francis  II.  aged  16  Years  and  6  Months,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  Father  the  to th  of  July ,  1 559.  He  gave 
the  Diretttion  of  his  Affairs  to  the  Guifes ,  /.  e.  the  In¬ 
tendency  of  the  War  to  the  Duke,  and  that  of  the  Fi¬ 
nances  to  the  Cardinal.  Francis  was  anointed  at 
Rheims  the  21/?  of  September ,  of  the  fame  Year  *559* 
with  great  Magnificence  and  Pomp.  He  died  of  an 
Abfcefs  in  his  Head,  the  $tb  of  December  1560,  aged 
17  Years,  10  Months  and  a  half;  after  he  had  reign¬ 
ed  one  Year  and  five  Months  wanting  five  Days.  He 
left  no  Children  of  his  Wife,  Mary  Queen  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Charles  IX.  aged  10  Years  and  5  Months,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  Brother  Francis  the  $th  of  December  1560. 
He  convened  the  Aflembly  of  the  States  at  his  Accef- 
fion  to  the  Crown.  Without  the  Guifes  the  ancient 
Religion  had  been  abolilhed  in  France.  In  the  Year 
1 572  the  King  took  the  Refolution  to  exterminate  all 
the  Calvinijts.  This  Maffacre  lafted  feven  whole 
Days,  the  two  firft  fince  the  Sunday  Feaft  of  Sc.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  till  Tuefday ,  in  its  greateft  Fury  5  the  four 
others  with  a  little  lefs  Heat ;  there  were  very  near 
5000  Perfons  killed  in  Paris.  A  gold  Wire* Drawer 
boaffed  that  he  had  killed  400  for  his  Share.  A 
Butcher  faid  that  he  had  killed  150  in  one  Night. 
The  Calvinijls  loff  in  that  Butchery,  which  could  be 
warranted  by  no  Laws  divine  or  human,  their  Princes, 
and  feverai  Perfons  of  Quality,  which  weakened  con- 
fiderably  their  Party.  In  1573  Charles  preffes  Henry 
in's  Brother,  who  had  been  clotted  King  of  Poland , 
to  depart  for  his  Kingdom.  The  Diffemper  he  had 
been  long  affliitted  with  confined  him  to  his  Bed,  the 
8 lb  of  May  15741  at  Vincennes,  where  he  died  the 
30 th  of  the  fame  Month,  on  IVhitfmday  «,  he  had  lived 
25  Years  wanting  a  Month,  and  reigned  13  Years 
aaid  a  half,  wanting  5  Days.  He  had  no  Children  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ,  of  Aujlrich ,  his  Wife,  except  a 
Daughter,  who  died  in  the  fixth  Year  of  her  Age. 

Note ,  That  there  was  an  Interregnum  of  3  Months, 
during  which,  the  Queen- Mother  fenc  a  Courier 
to  Poland,  to  inform  her  beloved  Son  of  the 
Death  of  the  King,  and  to  ddire  him  to  return 
as  loon  as  poffible,  to  cake  Poffeflion  of  his 
Kingdom,  to  which  he  was  called  by  the  Death 
of  his  Brother. 

Henry  III,  aged  513,  on  his  Return  from  Poland , 
arrived  the  5 th  of  September  at  Pont  Bauvo'ifin ,  where 
the  Queen -Mot  her  went  to  receive  him.  Here  began  a 
Reign,  called  very  jultly  the  Reign  of  Favourites  ;  be- 
caufe  all  Favours  were  for  4  or  5  Perfons,  who  obl’edcd 
the  King.  In  1 58  o  the  Crt/v/wi/h  went  to  war  againft  the 
King,  who  attempted  to  bring  them  to  their  Duty  by 


fair  Means ;  in  which  he  fucceeded  very  well;  Th 
the  King  took  the  Defign  to  deftroy  the  Chiefs  of5^  ■ 
League,  and  efpecially  the  Duke  of  Gnife  he 

ceived  it  very  well.  He  caufed  the  Duke  of  f ,, •  j)er' 
be  maflacred  at  Blois,  (the  King  himfelf,  being  t0 
ed,  ready  to  aft  his  Parc  in  that  Icandalous  and 
Tragedy)  and  the  Cardinal  his  Brother,  in  the  Mo  h 
of  December.  In  1589  the  Pope  i flues  out  a  Mmit- 
againft  Henry ,  he  is  attacked  at  Tours  by  the  Duk^f 
Mayenne,  and  delivered  by  the  King  of  Navarre .  H 
befieged  Paris ,  which  he  reduces  to  the  laft  B 
micy.  The  King  is  ftabb’d  at  St.  Clou,  with  a  Kni?- 
by  James  Clement ,  a  Dominican  Friar,  and  died 
his  Wound  the  next  Day,  which  was  the. 2d  of  Attorn 
the  King  being  then  30  Years  and  11  Months  old  of 
which  he  Rad  reigned  1 5  and  2  Months.  * 


Note,  That  Henry  III.  leaving  no  Children,  wi^ 
him  ended  the  Branch  of  Valois ,  who  had  reian. 
ed  1 61  Years,  reckoning  from  Philip  VI. 
given  13  Kings  to  France. 


Henry  IV.  called  the  Great ,  aged  35  Years  and 
8  Months,  heretofore  King  of  Navarre,  fucceedoj 
Henry  III.  his  diftant  Relation,  the  2 d  of  Au^ufi 
1589.  The  French  believing  that  the  Quality  0f 
Mojt  Chriftian  is  effential  to  a  King  of  France ,  defire 
Henry  IV.  to  come  to  the  Crown  by  abandoning  the 
Calvinift  Religion,  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
In  1592,  the  King,  after  feverai  Wars,  and  feverai 
Combats,  gives  his  Confent  for  his  being  inftrufted  in 
the  Roman  Religion.  In  1609,  the  King  formed 
great  and  marvellous  Defigns ;  but  in  1610,  Francis 
Ravaillac ,  that  abominable  Monfter,  born  at  Angoukfm, 
finding  the  King’s  Coach  (topp’d  in  the  middle  of  the 
Street  of  La  Feronnerie ,  ftabb’d  that  incomparable 
Prince  twice  with  a  Knife,  of  which  he  died  inftantly, 
without  fpeaking  one  Word.  Henry  the  Great  was 
then  56  Years  and  a  half  old,  of  which  he  had  reign¬ 
ed  2 1  and  9  Months. 

Note,  That  Henry  IV.  had,  of  Mary  of  Medicis , 
3  Sons  and  3  Daughters,  viz.  Louis ,  who  reign¬ 
ed  after  him  5  the  lecond,  who  had  no  Name 
yet,  before  he  was  4  Years  of  Age,  and  was 
called  Duke  of  Orka?is ,  a  Tide  given  afterwards 
to  Gaft  on,  John  BapliZl ,  his  next  Brother.  His 
three  Daughters  were  Elizabeth,  married  to  Phi¬ 
lip  IV.  King  of  Spain  j  Chriftian,  who  married 
ViRor  Amadeus,  Prince  of  Piedmont ,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Savoy ;  and  Henrietta  Maria ,  married 
to  the  unfortunate  King  of  England,  Char  lei 
Stuart . 


Lou  is  XIII.  call’d  the  Juft,  aged  9  Years,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  Father  the  14/^  of  May,  and  was  a- 
nointed  the  ijtbo?  Oftobcr  following,  at  Rheims ,  by 
the  Cardinal  of  Joyeufe.  In  1615,  he  marry’d  Anne 
of  AuRriche,  Infanta  of  Spain.  In  1620,  he  broughc 
the  Calvinift s  to  Reafon,  who  had  revolted  in  fo me 
Places.  In  1628,  the  King  took  Rochelle ,  after  one 
Year’s  Siege;  which  difeourag’d  much  the  Calvinift 
Party.  The  great  Capacity  of  Cardinal  Richliett ,  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  King’s  Intereft,  contributed  much  to 
ftrengthen  the  State.  To  him  the  Kingdom  of  France 
was  indebted  for  feverai  fignai  Vi&ories.  The  King 
dy’d  at  St.  Germain  cn  Laye,  in  the  Flower  of  his  Age, 
the  14 th  of  May  1643,  on  Afccnfion-D  \y* 
but  41  Years,  4  Months,  and  18  Days  old  ;  of  which 
he  had  reign’d  32. 

Note ,  That  Louis  XI IT.  left  2  Sons,  viz.  Louis 
whom  God  gave  to  France  after  23  Years  Mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  Monfieur  Philip  of  France ,  who  made 
the  Branch  of  Orleans  ;  to  whom  France  is  in¬ 
debted  for  that  perfect  and  excellent  Model  of 
all  the  princely,  heroical,  and  Chriftian  Virtues, 
without  any  Mixture  of  the  JeaHJmperfeLuon, 
the  prefect  Duke  of  Orleans ,  his  Grandfon. 
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f  isXlV-  calW  Great ,  fucceeded  his  Father 

t  sth  of  MW  1643,  aC  the  Age  of  4  Years  and  a 
* y  tjjS  Minority  was  difturb’d  by  feveral  Civil 
calm’d  to  his  Advantage  and  Glory,  by  the 
n  r  ritv  of  his  Minifter,  Cardinal  Mazarin.  His 
which  was  the  Iongeft  chat  has  ever  been  in 
^Monarchy,  was  a  Texture  of  fo  great  a  Number 
^nmdieious  Events,  that  a  whole  Volume  would 
/  Lv  luffice  to  make  a  Detail  of  them.  He  abo- 
Duels,  which  ufed  to  carry  off  the  Flower 
f  rhe  French  Nobility,  and  to  lacerate  the  very  Bo- 
?  of  the  Kingdom.  He  banilh’d  Calvinifm, 

3  Ljch  had  made  his  Predeceffors  fit  uneafy  on  the 
Throne.  He  promoted  and  encourag’d  all  Arts  and 
Sciences,  more  than  ever  did  Auguftus  himfelf.  He 
rewarded  Merit,  when  he  could  pofiibly  come  to  the 
Knowledge  of  it,  with  a  profufely  liberal  Hand.  He 
had  a  vaft  natural  Genius  for  all  Sorts  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  was  Matter  of  feveral  which  he  had  never 
learn’ d  5  and  I  may  juftly  fay,  chat  his  natural  Capa¬ 
city  fupply*d  in  him  the  Want  of  a  liberal  Education. 
He  could  difeover  in  any  Arts  the  mod  hidden  Imper¬ 
fection,  and  the  greatett  Matters  ufed  to  tremble, 
when  they  were  oblig’d  to  perform  before  him,  or  to 
prefent  him  with  fome  of  their  Matter-pieces.  This 
Various  Prince  has  carry’d  the  Glory  of  Monarchy 
to  the  higheft  Pitch  of  Grandeur.  He  never  gave 
the  ieaft  Mark  of  Weaknefs,  but  towards  the  latter 
End  of  his  Reign,  when  he  had  the  mean  Complai- 
fance  to  leave  the  entire  Management  of  his  Affairs  to 
that  perfidious  and  wicked  Woman  Main  tenon ,  who 
brought  the  French  Monarchy  on  the  Brink  of  its 
Ruin,  and  eclipfed  all  its  Glory,  by  placing  at  the 
Head  of  the  French  Armies,  Generals  who  had  no 
other  Merit  than  that  of  being  her  Creatures ;  and  in 
the  Direction  of  the  Finances,  Scoundrels  and  Leaches, 
who  minded  nothing  elfe  but  how  to  fatten  themfelves 
with  the  Subftance  of  the  Subjects,  and  the  Blood  of 
the  poor  Soldiers,  who,  I  have  heard  my  Brother  fay, 
who  was  then  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Horfe,  that 
they  have  been  forced  to  come  to  a  Battle,  when  they 
had  been  without  Bread  for  48  Hours  before ;  tho’  in 
that  very  War  Louis  gain’d  his  Point,  which  was,  that 
of  placing  Philip  V.  his  Grandfon,  on  the  Spanijh 
Throne  ;  notwithftanding  all  the  Efforts  of  the  grand 
Alliance  to  oppofe  it.  In  1660,  he  marry ’d  Mary 
There  fa,  of  Austria,  of  whom  he  had  Louis  Dauphin, 
who  gave  3  Princes  to  France ,  viz .  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  who  bore  the  Title  of  Dauphin  at  the  Death 
of  his  Father,  and  Father  of  the  prefent  King  of 
France ,  Louis  XV  ;  the  Duke  of  Anjou ,  at  prefent 
King  of  Spain ,  by  the  Name  of  Philip  V  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Berry .  Louis  XIV.  dy’d  at  Verfailles ,  the  \fi 
tA  September  1^x5,  aged  77  Years;  of  which  he  had 

reign’d  72  Years,  and  a  Half.  He  is  depofited  at 
Sc.  Dennis. 

Louis  XV.  who  was  yet  but  10  Years  of  Age, 
fucceeded  his  Great- grandfather  Louis  XIV.  the  itfof 
September  1715,  under  the  Regency  of  his  Great-uncle 
Philip-,  Duke  of  Orleans ,  one  of  the  moft  accom- 
phfh'd  Princes  of  his  Time  5  dreaded  by  the  Enemies 
of  France ,  and  belov’d  and  refpe&ed  by  her  Allies. 

He  hid  the  Foundation,  by  his  Treaty  of  the  Quadru¬ 
ple  Alliance,  of  that  famous  Project  (which  that  ini¬ 
mitable  Minifter,  the  Cardinal  De  Fleur y,  has  execu- 
ted  fi nee  with  fo  great  a  Dexterity,  in  the  Time  of  the 
molt  profound  Peace,  and  without  exhaufting  the 
eaith,  or  Blood  of  the  Subjects)  Divide  et  Im- 
i’eka,  In  Faift,  the  Cardinal  Floury ,  by  his  confum- 
mate  Wifdom,  Prudence,  and  Sagacity,  has  brought 
Jiie  inoft  formidable  Enemies  of  France  to  that  low 
iob,  Louis  XIV,  had  attempted,  during  the  whole 
ourfii  of  his  long  Reign,  to  reduce  them  to,  and  in 
vuch  Enter  prize  he  had  lavifh'd  away  immenfe 
•  rcamrea,  and  Millions  of  Lives.  Sole  Maftcr  of 
\c  "“lance,  not  of  Europe  only,  but  even  of  the 
wiole  World,  he  is  continually  employ’d  in  weigh- 
jng  the  true  Intcreft  of  his  Prince,  againft  thofe  of 
oC  ofher  Sovereigns  of  Europe ,  and  finds  always  the 
ccrct  t0  the  one  over*ballance  the  other, 
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eV’fI?  t0  thatExcefs*  as  to  reduce  thfetn  to  the  Impof- 

ttbiiicy  of  ever  bringing  that  Ballance  to  its  former 
Equilibrium.  His  .Voice  is  more  formidable  to  the 

Enemies  of  France ,  and  makes  a  greater  ConqUeft 
than  the  thundering  one  of  the  mod  numerous  Artil¬ 
lery  5  and  he  gains,  by  his  Dexterity,  and  pacifick 
Means,  more  Victories  than  the  greateft  Heroes  could 
at  the  Head  of  the  moft  formidable  Army.  The  King* 
his  Matter,  one  of  the  beft  who  ever  attended,  the 
French  Throne,  is  fo  well  convinced  that  his  faithful 
and  difinterefted  Minifter,  has  nothing  elfe  in  Vie W 
than  the  Advancement  of  his  Glory,  and  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  his  Subjeas,  that  he  repofes  on  him,  all 
the  Cares  of  his  Kingdom  ;  and  if  it  was  poftible 
that  he  conceiv’d  the  ieaft  Jeaioufy  of  him,  '  (.would 
be  becaufe  he  might  reafonably  fufpea  that  the  Mi¬ 
nifter  divides,  with  his  Prince,  the  Hearts  of  the  Sub¬ 
jeas  ;  or  rather,  becaufe  ’tis  almoft  impoffible  to  dif- 
tinguifh  which  of  the  two  is  beft  belov’d,  or  which 
deferves  moft  their  Gratitude,  the  Prince  for  making 
Choice  of  fo  good  a  Minifter,  who  infinitely  furpafiea 
all  that  is  recounted  of  Maecenas,  or  the  Minifter  for 
anfwering  fo  well  that  Choice. 

The  next  Monarchy,  for  Antiquity,  is  the  Scotch 
Monarchy.  Therefore, 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland* 

# 

Eugene,  the  firft  King  of  Scotland  all  Chronoto* 
gers  have  any  Knowledge  of,  began  to  reign  in  the 
Year  427.  He  defeated  often  the  Romans ,  and  ex- 
pell’d  them  from  his  Kingdom,  the  Limits  whereof 
he  extended  by  his  Conquefts.  -  He  died  in  the  Year 
449  >  after  he  had  reign’d  22  Years. 

Don,gard  I.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  449.  Hu 
was  prudent  and  couragious;  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  453  * 
after  he  had  reign’d  5  Years. 

Constantine  1.  fucceeded  him,, in  the  Year  453. 
He  was  couragious,  but  very  impudick.  He  was  af* 
fafiinated,  in  the  Year  469 ;  after  15  Years  Reign. 

Gongalle  I.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  469,1 
He  fignaliz’d  himfelf  by  his  Bravery  and  Prudence* 
and  gain’d  feveral  Vi&ories.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year 
501 ;  after  he  had  reign’d  32  Years. . 

Goran e  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  501.  He  was 
juft,  pious,  and  inclin’d  to  Manfuetude.  He  was  maf- 
facred  in  the  Year  535  ;  after  he  had, reign’d  34  Years* 

Eugene  II.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  535.  He 
was  prudent*  juft,  and  brave.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year 
558  5  after  he  had  reign’d  23  Years.  j  ; 

Gongalle  II,  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  558, 
He  was  couragious,  and  very  liberal  to  the  Churches. 
He  dy’d  in  the  Year  568;  after  he  had  reign’d  10 
Years. 

Kjnatelle  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  56  S,  and 
dy’d  in  the  Year  570 ;  after  2  Years  Reign. 

Aldan  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  570.  He  van- 
quilh’d  feveral  Nations,  and  govern’d  his  Kingdom 
with  a  great  deal  of  Prudence.  He  died  in  the.Ycaf 
604 ;  after  he  had  reign’d  30  Years. 

Chennes  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  604,  He 
dy’d  in  the  Year  605  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  1  Year.  . 

Eugene  III.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  605.  He, 
was  pious,  wife,  juft,  and  brave.  He  dy’d  in  the  Yoar 
622  ;  after  he  had  reign’d,  1 7  Years.  •  • 

FerciiardI.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  62 2! 
He  was  impious,  and  abandon’d  to  all  Sorts  of  Vices* 
He  dy’d  in  the  Year  636;  after  17  Years. Reign. 

Donalde  I.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  636,  He 
was  good,  judicious,  juft,  and  a  Lover  of  Peace.  I-Io 
dy’d  in  the  Year  650;  after  he  had  reign’d  16  Years. 

Fk rc hard  II.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  650. 
He  was  a  very  bad,  and  vicious  Prince,  Flu  tly’d  in 
the  Year  668 ;  after  he  had  reign’d  18  Years. 

Maldu  in  fucceeded  him,  in  theYear668.  He 
was  brave,  and  judicious  *  and,  what’s  rare  in  Princes* 
a  religious  Obferver  of  his  Word*  Fie  dy’d  in  the 
Year  088  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  20  Years. 

Eugene  IV.  fucceeded  him*  in  the  Year  688*  Flo 
had  a  great  deal  of  Cgurage,  Prudence,  and  l)cxte-< 
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rity  •,  and  gain’d  feveral  Vi&ories.  He  dy’d  in  the 
Year  692  •,  after  he  had  reign’d  4  Years. 

Eugene  V.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  692.  He 
was  brave,  laborious,  and  intrepid.  He  fpent  the 
whole  Time  of  his  Reign  in  War  again  ft  the  Pifts. 
He  dy’d  in  the  Year  702  ;  after  4  Years  Reign. 

Ambarcelete  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  702. 
He  was  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  Princes  of  his  Time 
before  he  afcended  the  Throne  ;  but  after  his  Coro¬ 
nation  he  abandon’d  himfelf  to  all  Sorts  of  Vices.  He 
was  kill’d  in  the  Year  704;  after  2  Years  Reign. 

Eugene  VI.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  704.  He 
was  prudent,  brave,  and  a  Friend  to  the  Learned.  He 
dy’d  in  the  Year  721  5  after  he  had  reign’d  17  Years. 

Mordache  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  721.  He 
was  wife  and  judicious,  and  maintain’d  himfelf  in 
Peace.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  730  ;  after  he  had  reign’d 
9  Years. 

Etavin  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  730.  He  was 
a  very  virtuous  Prince,  who  govern’d  his  Dominions 
with  a  great  deal  of  Prudence  and  Clemency.  He 
dy’d  in  the  Year  76 1 ;  after  he  had  reign’d  31  Years. 

Eugene  VII.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  761. 
He  lov’d  Juftice,  and  very  well  civiliz’d  his  Domi¬ 
nions;  but  living  in  a  defpicab/e  Indolence,  he  plun¬ 
ged  himfelf  in  all  Sorts  of  Crimes.  He  was  afiafll- 
nated  in  the  Year  764;  after  he  had  reign’d  3  Years. 

Fergus  II.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  764.  He 
was  vicious,  and  abandon’d  to  all  Sorts  of  Debauchery. 
He  dy’d  in  the  Year  767  ;  after  3  Years  Reign. 

Soivathie  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  767.  He 
was  brave,  generous,  prudent,  and  a  Lover  of  Peace. 
He  dy’d  in  the  Year  787  ;  after  20  Years  Reign. 

Ancica je  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  787.  He 
was  a  religious  Prince,  prudent,  and  a  Lover  of 
Peace.  He  gain’d  feveral  Viftories,  and  dy’d  in  the 
Year  819;  after  he  had  reign’d  31  Years. 

Gongalle  II.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  819. 
He  was  a  very  good  Prince,  and  a  very  fincere  Friend. 
He  dy’d  in  the  Year  824;  after  5  Years  Reign. 

Dongalle  I.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  824. 
He  was  brave,  juft,  fevere,  and  a  very  good  Friend. 
He  was  drowned  in  the  Year  8305  after  he  had 
reign’d  6  Years. 

Alp  in  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  830.  He  was 
brave,  and  gain’d  feveral  Vi&ories ;  but  was  beaten, 
at  la  ft,  taken  Prifoner,  and  kill’d  by  the  PiRs,  in  the 
Year  833  ;  after  3  Years  Reign. 

Kennete  II.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  833. 
He  gain'd  feveral  great  Victories,  extended  the  Limits 
of  his  Dominions,  and  lov’d  Juftice.  He  dy’d  in  the 
Year  857;  afrer  he  had  reign’d  21,  or  24  Years. 

Donald  e  II.  fucceeded  him,  in  rhe  Year  857. 

He  was  a  Coward,  lazy,  voluptuous,  and  unworthy 

Prince.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  858  ;  after  he  had  reign’d 
X  Year. 

Constantine  II.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year 
858.  He  publilh’d  feveral  very  good  Laws,  and  de¬ 
feated  the  Danes.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  874;  after  16 
Years  Reign. 

Etiie  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  874.  He  was 
an  inconftant,  cowardly,  and  vicious  Prince.  He  dy’d 
in  the  Year  875  ;  after  he  had  reign’d  1  Year. 

Gregory  ].  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  875.  He 
was  juft,  prudent,  brave,  fevere,  and  gain’d  feveral 
Victories  over  the  Danes  and  PiSls .  He  dy’d  in  the 
Year  892;  after  he  had  reign’d  18  Years. 

Don ao alle  II.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  892. 
He  was  very  prudent,  and  very  brave.  He  cly'd  in 
the  Year  903  ;  after  1  r  Years  Reign. 

Constantine  III.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year 
903.  1-Je  was  unfortunate  in  his  Wars,  and  dy’d  in 

C,1C'  JCAt  '  a*Cer  *ie  *iac^  re'gn*d  4°  Years. 

Malcolm  I.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  943. 

He  lov’d  Peace,  and  was  aflafllnnted  in  the  Year  9  c8  ; 
alter  he  had  reign’d  1  s  Years. 

I n  i)  u lfk  iuccecdcd  him,  in  the  Year  958.  He  was 
brave,  judicious,  a  religious  Obfcrver  of  his  Word, 
mnl  gam’d  feveral  great  Vitforics.  Hp  dy\|  in  the 
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Duffe  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  967.  u 
gilanr,  laborious,  juft,  gentle,  and  fulUf  -  Was  v»- 
He  died  in  the  Year  972,  after  c  Years  I?  •  age; 

Culene  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  07^°’ 
given  to  Wine  and  Women,  and  had  nor  he 
He  died  in  the  Year  986,  after  14  Years  R  • 
Kennete  III.  fucceeded  him  in  986^1?' 
brave,  judicious,  and  juft:  He  died  in  th*  v  he  Was 
after  he  had  reigned  8  Years.  ear  994, 

Constantine  IV.  fucceeded  him  in 
died  in  995,  after  he  had  reigned  one  Year  ^ 
Grime  fucceeded  him  in  995-  he  wasaT 
abandoned  to  all  Sorts  of  Vices :  He  died  in  rj  ^ynt‘ 
1003,  .after  9  Years  Reign.  le  * 1 

Malcolm  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
he  was  very  juft,  and  gained  feveral  great  V  A° ? 1 
by  his  Bravery,  but  he  was  cruel  and  avariciJ, 
died  in  the  Year  1033,  after  30  Years  Reion>  : 
Donal-de  III.  fucceeded  in  the  Year°ioq 

was  good,  honeft,  brave,  generous,  and  cainertt 
ral  great  Victories :  He  was  killed  in  1040  e?* 

had  reigned  7  Years.  5  ltrile 

Macbeth  rendered  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  TF 
in  1040  ;  he  ufurped  the  Kingdom  by  his 
and  reigned  with  a  great  deal  of  Cruelty  nndTvra  J*1 
He  died  1057,  after  he  had  reigned  17  Years  *  ^ 
Malcolm  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year*  io-j. 

he  was  prudent,  religious,  juft  and  gentle:  He  died 
in  1094,  after  he  had  reigned  36  Years. 

Do nalde  IV.  ufurped  the  Crown  in  1091 
died  the  fame  Year,  after  6  Months  Reign.  ^ 

Edgar  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1004,  and  HiM 
in  1105,  after  1 1  Years  Reign.  a 

Alexander  I.  fucceeded  him  in  1105,  he  was 
prudent,  juft,  and  religious  j  he  died  in  1124,  after 
19  Years  Reign. 

David  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1124.  he 
was  chafte,  ,  pious,  juft,  liberal,  and  pacilicki  He 

died  in  the  Year  1153,  after  he  had  reigned  29 
Years. 

Malcolm  IV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1153- 
was  prudent,  and  a  great  Politician  :  He  died  the 
9  th  of  December,  of  the  Year  1165,  after  Years 
Reign. 

William,  called  the  Lion ,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1165  ;  he  wanted  Prudence,  and  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  all  his  Wars  :  He  died  in  the  Year  1214,  after 
he  had  reigned  49  Years. 

Alexander  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  12 14 j/ 
he  was  brave,  and  died  in  the  Year  1246,  after  32 
Years  Reign. 

Alexander  III.  fucceeded  him  in  1246;  he  was 
brave  and  judicious,  juft,  fevere,  and  loved  tenderly  his 
People  ;  but  coo  eafy,  and  too  credulous:  He  died  in 
1299,  after  30  Years  Reign. 

Note,  That  there  was  an  Interregnum  of  feven 
Years. 

Robert  Bruce  I,  came  to  the  Crown  in  the  Year 
1306;  he  was  brave,  generous,  wife,  and  famous, 
by  his  great  Victories  :  He  died  in  the  Year  1329, 
after  he  had  reigned  23  Years, 

David  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1329;  he 
was  prudent,  juft,  meek,  and  full  of  Courage}  hue 
he  was  unfortunate  in  his  Enter  prifes,  having  brn 
made  Prifoner  by  the  King  of  England  :  He  died  thq 
7th  of  May,  1370,  after  39  Years  Reign. 

Robert  JI.  Son  of  Walter  Stuart,  great Senefcbal 
of  Scotland,  fucceeded  in  1370;  he  was  prudent  and 
brave:  He  died  in  the  Year  1390,  after  20  Years 
Reign, 

Robert  III.  fucceeded  him  the  13//;  of  Augujl 
1390  5  he  was  an  extraordinary  good  Prince,  who 
died  of  Sorrow  for  the  Imprilbnmcnc  of  his  Son,  the 


Year  967  j  after  9  Years  Reign, 


x  7th  of  March  1406,  after'he  had  reigned  id  Years.  ^ 
James  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1406;  he 
was  juft,  prudent,  and  brave:  He  died  in  the  Year 
1437,  nftcr  he  had  reigned  31  Years. 

James  11.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1437  > 

was 
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,  wife,  a  great  Politician,  and  very  brave  : 

f^io  i+6o,  after  he  had  reigned  23  Years. 

He  died  m  +  fucceedt;d  him  ,n  [he  Year  1460;  he 

JAliIES  r  Admirer  of  Learning,  and  of  the  Learned, 
W3dw8aseno^ithout  Courage,  but  he  had  but  very 
Hde  Prudence:  He  died  in  14S8,  after  he  had  reign- 

ed  YrflV  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1488  •,  he 
jA'n(V  good,  pious,  brave,  pacifick,  loved  his 
People,  ’bu? was  a  little  too  fevfcre  :  He  died  in  1513. 
after  he  had  reigned  25  Years. 

*r ,,  That  under  Jameslhe  IVch’s  Reign,  towards 
rhe  Year  1490,  a  Monfter  was  born,  who,  from 
the  Navel  downwards,  was  in  every  particular 
I  ke  a  Man,  buc  from  the  Navel  upwards,  the 
Bodv  was  feparated  into  two  half  Bodies,  each 
with  his  Head,  Bread,  Arms,  and  other  necef- 
farv  Parts  The  King  caufed  him  to  be  brought 
“pwith  a  great  deal  of  Care  ;  he  learned  feveral 
'  t  anouao-es,  and  the  Mufick,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
celled  °When  he  was  pricked  in  one  Leg,  the 
Pain  was  felt  in  both  Heads;  but  when  prick’d 
on  the  Arm,  the  Pain  was  not  fenfible,  but  ^in 
that  Head  on  that  Side  of  the  Arm  prick  d. 
The  two  Heads  ufed  to  fpeak  to  one  another, 
and  con fu] ted  on  the  common  Good  of  the  Body, 
were  fometimes  of  a  different  Opinion,  and  de¬ 
puted  together.  That  Monfter  lived  28  Years. 

James  V.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1513*  he 
loved  Juftice,  Peace,  and  his  Religion,  and  had  a 
oreat  deal  of  Zeal  and  Courage :  He  died  in  the  Year 
1542,  after  he  had  reigned  29  Years.  # 

Mary  Stuart  fucceeded  him  in  I542»  t“,s 
Princefs,  who,  though  of  an  extraordinary  Merit, 
was  the  moft  unfortunate  of  her  Time  ;  Elizabeth 
brought  her  on  a  Scaffold,  as  a  VifVim,  which  fhe  fa- 
crificed  to  her  Intcreft  and  Ambition.  Mary  ended 
her  Life,  without  renouncing  her  Religion,  in  the 
Year  1587,  after  fha  had  reigned  45  Years. 

James  VI.  her  Son,  fucceeded  her  in  the  Year 
H87  ;  he  was  a  good  Grammarian,  but  his  Intereft 
(mothered  within  him  the  Refencment  he  fliould  have 
{hewed  for  the  violent  Death  of  his  Mother:  He  died 
in  1625,  after  he  had  reigned  45  Years. 

Note,  That  ever  fince  King  James  VI.  the  King¬ 
doms  of  England  and  of  Scotland  have  been  un¬ 
der  the  Denomination  of  one  and  the  fame 

King. 


we’ll  travel  as  far 
next  Monarchy  for 


Note  alfiy  That  from  Scotland 
as  Lombardy,  fince  it  is  the 
Antiquity;  therefore. 

Chronology  Of  the  Kings  of  the  Lombards. 


The  Lomb  ards,  thus  called,  becaufe  they  ufed  to 
wear  long  Beards,  defeended  from  the  Goths ,  and 
their  firft  Habitation  was  Scandinavia ,  which  a  great 
Part  of  them  deferred,  in  the  Time  of  T beodofius  the 
Grcnty  if  we  believe  Paul  the  Deacon.  In  Auguflus* s 
Time  they  inhabited  the  Continent  of  Germany-,  on 
the  Borders  of  the  Elbe ,  and  they  are  reckoned  among 
the  Chances,  the  Semnovs,  and  the  Sttcves,  under  77- 
Itriusy  who  had  defeated  them  before  he  came  to  the 
Empire.  They  fided  with  Arminius  for  the  Caufe  of 
the  publiclc  Liberty,  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  They 
crofted  the  Danube,  and  after  they  had  been  defeated 
hy  Vi ud ex  and  Candidas ,  they  concluded  a  Peace  with 
th c  Romans  by  their  Ambafladors.  From  that  Time 
die  Hi  (lory  does  not  mention  what  they  have  done. 
Juft  ini  an  entered  into  an  Alliance  with  V ac  bon  their 
King,  and  Thcodcbert  married  his  Daughter.  They 
Etd  two  great  Wars  with  the  Gepides  their  Neigh¬ 
bours.  Andoiity  their  Prince,  terminated  the  fir  ft 
happily^  and  Alboin ,  his  Son,  ended  the  fecnml  by 
’bo  Ruin  of  time  Nation.  *Twas  he  who  carried  the 
War  into  Italy  \  he  came  out  of  his  Country  with  a 


great  Army,  compofed  of  Bulgarians,  Gepides ,  Sar- 
mat i an s ,  Hungarians  and  Sueves  ;  that  at  Narfes's  In¬ 
creases,  to  be  revenged  of  the  Emprefs,  as  recounted 
by  Paul  the  Deacon ,  buc  infpired  by  his  Ambition, 
and  attracted  by  the  Defire,  to  fectle  in  a  better 
Country  than  his  own.  The  Lombards  had  ferved 
Juflinian  againft  the  Goths ,  and  during  that  Time 
they  had  exercifed  ftrange  Cruelties  in  all  the  Places 
through  which  they  paffed.  Alboin  however,  entring 
Italy  as  a  Conqueror,  endeavoured  to  make  them  live 
with  fome  Order,  to  gain  the  Love  of  the  People ; 
therefore, 

Alboin  is  reckoned  the  firft  King  of  the  Lombards 
in  Italy ,  where  he  began  to  reign  in  568  ;  he  was 
a  Tyrant,  cruel,  inhuman,  and  Blood-thirfty ;  His 
Wife  caufed  him  to  be  killed  in  574,  to  be  revenged 
for  his  having  obliged  her  to  drink  in  the  Skull  of  her 
own  Father  C  bun  i mutt dus,  whom  he  had  killed  } 
Rofemunde  (for  this  was  the  Name  of  Alboitfs  Queen) 
conceived  from  thence  fo  great  an  Horror  againlt  her 
Hufband,  that  file  took  the  Refolution  to  have  him 
difpatched.  She  opened  her  Mind  to  Helmiges ,  the 
King’s  Gentleman  of  the  Horfc ,  who  advifed  her  to 
communicate  her  Delign  to  Percdee ,  a  Man  of  Qua¬ 
lity  and  great  Authority,  but  he  nobly  and  generoufly 
relufed  to  give  his  Content  to  the  Parricide  of  his 
Prince,  and  left  the  Queen  in  a  great  Dilemma  5  for 
Ihe  was  afraid  he  would  difeover  her  Defign  to  Alboin , 
In  this  Extremity  fhe  had  Recourfe  to  another  Crime, 
which  Ihe  thought  would  facilitate  the  Perpetration  of 
the  firft.  She  knew  that  Peredee  ufed  to  lie  with  one 
of  her  Women,  therefore  the  Queen  placed  herfelf  in 
that  Woman’s  Bed,  one  Night  Ihe  knew  Peredee  was 
to  come  to  lie  with  her;  and  when  he  had  enjoyed 
the  Queen,  thinking  all  the  while  he  was  in  Bed  with 
his  Miftrefs,  (he  made  herfelf  known  to  him,  and 
told  him,  that  after  what  had  palled,  there  was  no 
longer  Room  for  Deliberation,  that  he  muft  either 
kill  Alboin ,  or  Alboin  muft  have  him  killed.  This 
unfortunate  Meeting  engaged  him  in  a  Murder  very 
much  againft  his  Inclination.  The  Queen  took  the 
Occafion,  while  Alboin  was  afleep  in  the  Afternoon, 
to  introduce  the  Confpirators  into  his  Chamber,  who 
attacked  him.  The  Queen  had  cook  the  Precaution 
to  tie  his  Sword,  which  he  kept  always  at  his  Bed’s 
Side,  to  the  Scabbard,  that  he  could  not  draw  it  to 
defend  himfelf.  He  difputed  his  Life  a  long  Time, 
with  a  Stool,  buc  he  was  forced  at  laft  to  yield  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  was  killed. 

Note ,  The  infamous  Queen,  his  Widow,  after  this 
execrable  Murder,  lied  to  Ravenna  with  HeU 
miges ,  one  of  the  Confpirators,  whom  flie  mar¬ 
ried;  and  LongimeSy  who  commanded  in  the 
Place  as  Exarch,  received  her  favourably.  Some 
Time  afterwards  being  fallen  in  Love  with  her, 
he  prom i fed  to  marry  her,  if  Hie  would  make 
away  with  Helmiges  5  the  Defire  of  that  Mar¬ 
riage,  which  flattered  her  Vanity,  made  her 
confent  to  this  fecond  Murder  5  which  to  exe¬ 
cute,  fhe  chofe  the  Time  when  Helmiges  came 
out  of  the  Bath*  and  gave  him  a  poifonous 
Draught ;  and  which,  as  it  began  foon  to  ope¬ 
rate,  Helmiges ,  who  then  fufpe&ed  her,  drew  his 
Sword,  and  forced  her  to  drink  the  Reft  of  the 
Poifon,  which  was  left  in  the  Cup.  Thus  died 
that  wicked  Woman,  who  ufed  to  make  a  Jett 
of  Mens  Lives  to  gratify  her  Ambition. 

Ciepiiis  was  elected  to  fucceed  Albom,  in  the 
Year' 574-,  and  was  killed  by  one  of  his  Servants, 

in  the  Year  575. 


Note,  That  after  Chpbh’ s  Death  there  was  an  In¬ 
terregnum,  which  lulled  10  Years,  for  thirty 
of  their  principal  Chiefs  divided  the  Towns  of 
Italy  they  had  taken,  where  they  committed  all 

Sorts  of  Violences. 

Autharis  was  proclaimed  King  towards  the  Year 

586  > 
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586  ;  he  was  a  Prote&or  of  Arianifm ,  but  however 
very  brave,  and  fortunate  enough  in  his  military  Ex¬ 
ploits  :  He  died  the  $tb  of  September ,  in  the  Year 

_59 1,  after  he  had  reigned  5  Years. 

Theodelinde,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  Autba- 
rrVs  Widow,  kept  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom* 
and  had  Agiluphe,  Duke  of  Turin*  crowned  King  \ 
whom  fhe  engag’d  to  embrace  the  Catholick  Religion 
in  the  Year  592.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  Prudence, 
Virtue  and  Piety,  and  governed  tfiofe  Dominions 

'till  the  Year  626,  afcer  31  Years  Reign. 

Agiluphe,  Duke  of  Turin,  became,  in  the  Year 
586,  King  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  by  his  Marriage 
with  Theodelind,  Queen  of  thole  People.  This  Prince 
was  rich,  potent,  and  brave,  but  he  exercifed  grea 
Ravages  in  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna ,  and  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rome ,  which  St.  Gregory  deplores  in  his 
Homilies  on  the  Prophet  Ezekiel:  He  died  in  the 
Year  616,  after  he  had  reigned  25  Years. 

Adalvald,  his  Son,  fucceeded  him  under  the 
Regency  of  Theodelinde,  his  Mother,  in  the  Year  616, 
but  being  fallen  into  a  Demency,  after  he  had  reigned 
10  Years  with  his  Mother,  the  Lombards  depofed  him 

in  the  Year  620. 

Ariovald  was  crowned  in  the  Year  620  ;  he  pro- 
feffed  Arianifm ,  and  died  in  the  Year  632,  after  he 
had  reigned  12  Years. 

Rot haris  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  632;  he 
was  barbarous,  cruel,  and  never  kept  his  Word: 
died  in  the  Year  647,  after  he  had  reigned  15  Years 

and  4  Months. 

Rodoald  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  647;  he 
was  a  cruel  and  impudick  Prince  j  and  was  killed  by 
a  Man,  whofe  Wife  he  had  debauched,  in  the  Year 
651,  after  he  had  reigned  4  Years. 


Aripert  II.  afeended  the  Throne  in  *y02 .  jie 
was  cowardly,  and  inconftant.  He  dy’d  in  the  Ye  \ 
712,  after  he  had  reign’d  10  Years.  a 

Arisprand  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  712  ;  he 
was  a  brave  Prince,  and  reign'd  but  3  Months. 

Luitprand  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  710. 
his  Life  was  a  Mixture  of  Vices  and  Virtues;  and 
Paul  the  Deacon,  praifes  him  for  hisWifdom,  Piety 
Juftice,  and  Chaflity  ;  but  he  was  eafily  perfuadedto 
commit  ACts  of  Violence,  which  himfelf  was  the  fir(t 
to  condemn,  when  left  to  himfelf. 

Rachis,  Duke  of  Friuli ,  afeended  the  Throne  in 

the  Year  745?,  he  broke,  without  Reafon,  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  he  had  concluded  with  the  Pope,  and  be- 
fieg’d  Perouje.  The  Pope  having  made  to  him  feverai 
Remonftrances  on  that  Subject,  he  thereby  not  only 
engag’d  him  to  raife  the  Siege,  but  even  to  quit  the 
Throne,  and-  embrace  the  monaftick  Life,  in  the  Mo- 
naftery  of  Mont  Cajfin  ;  which  happen’d  in  the  Year 
750,  after  he  had  reign’d  5  or  6  Years.  His  Wife 
and  Daughter  retir’d,  like  wife,  into  a  Monaftery. 

Aristulphe,  or  Astolphe,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Year  750;  he  was  brave,  and  had  conquer’d  al- 
moft  all  Italy ,  but  was  unfortunate  towards  the  latter 
End^of  his  Reign  *,  for  he  was  defeated  by  Pepin, 
King  of  France ,  who  depriv’d  him  of  all  his  Con* 
quells,  which  he  reftor’d  to  the  Pope.  He  was  kill’d 
in  hunting,  in  the  Year  756,  after  he  had  reign’d/ 
Years. 

Didier  was  elected  King  of  Lombardy,  in  th_ 
Year  756;  he  was  a  cruel  Prince,  without  Religion, 
and  was  vanquifh’d  by  Charlemagne ,  who  brought  him 
Prifoner,  with  his  "Wife  and  Children,  into  Frme,m 
the  Year  774,  after  he  had  reign’d  18  Years.  In  him 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Lombards ,  in  Italy,  was  extind, 
whirh  haH  lafl-pd  200  Years. 


A 

y 


Note,  That  Rodoald9 s  Wife  having  been  falfly  ac- 
cufed  of  Adultery,  a  Man  of  his  Court,  called 
Carell,  afkcd  Leave  of  the  King  to  juftify  the 
Queen’s  Innocence,  in  a  fingle  Combat  againft 
the  Accufer,  which  the  King  granted  ;  hence  the 
Origin  of  fingle  Combats,  which  afterwards  were 
praSifed  all  over  Europe ,  and  efpecially  in  France . 
They  were  permitted  by  thcKings  of  the  firfl  Race, 
and  their  late  Succeffors  could  never  extermi¬ 
nate  them,  but  by  the  Severity  of  their  Edicts, 
All  the  French  Nobility  were  pofiefTed  with  the 
Rage  which  the  Devil  infpir’d  them  with,  againft 
the  Intereft  of  their  Salvation,  and  of  their  Life, 
which  they  expofed  to  the  Fate  of  Arms,  which 
is  often  unjuft. 


Aripert  I.  fucceeded  Rodoald  in  the  Year  651  ; 
lie  was  gentle,  juft,  and  pious :  He  died  in  the  Year 

656,  after  he  had  reigned  5  Years. 

♦ 

Note,  That  Aripert  left  two  Sons,  Per  than  t  and 
Godebert ,  who  quarrelled  together. 


Grimoald,  Duke  of  Bevenent,  laying  hold  of  the 
Divifion  of  the  two  Brothers,  rendered  himfelf  Matter 


of  the  Kingdom  of  Lombardy,  in  the  Year  656;  he 
had  a  vaft  deal  of  Wit,  Courage,  and  Prudence:  He 
died  towards  the  Year  667,  after  he  had  reigned  9 
Years. 

Part mori t  re  afeended  the  Throne  in  the  Year 
667  *,  he  was  a  religious  Prince,  Lover  or  Juftice,  and 
liberal  to  the  Poor:  He  died  in  the  Year  683,  after 


he  had  reigned  1 6  Years, 

Cu n  1  h ert  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  683  5  he 
was  a  beautiful  Prince,  extraordinary  good,  and  very 
brave:  He  died  in  the  Year  701,  after  6  Years 
Reign. 

Luitiif. rt,  his  Son,  an  Infant,  fucceeded  him 
under  the  Regency  of  Afprand  ;  and  reigned  but  8 
Months,  for  he  died  the  fame  Year,  701. 

lb  a  o  i  NiiERT,  Duke  of  Turin ,  ufurped  the  Throne 
of  Lombardy  in  the  Year  701  \  he  was  brave  and  am¬ 
bitious,  but  unjuft  and  cruel :  He  reigned  but  three 
Months  in  the  fame  Year, 


Note,  That  from  Lombardy  we’ll  return  into  Spain, 
and  take  a  View  of  the  Genealogical  Tree  of  the 
Kings  of  Leon*  or  of  Oviedo . 


Genealocy  of  the  Kings  of  Leon,  or  of  Oviedo.' 


Pel  ag  1  us,  the  firfl  of  the  Name,  began  to  reign 
in  that  fmall  Part  of  the  Dominions  of  Rod  eric,  the 
laft  King  of  the  IVifigolhs,  call’d  Oviedo,  in  the  Year 
717;  he  was  famous  for  his  Prudence,  Courage, 
Victories,  Conquefts,  good  Conduct,  and  his  Piety. 
He  dy’d  in  the  Year  437,  afcer  he  had  reign’d  18  or 
20  Years. 

Fa  villa  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  737;  he 
reign’d  but  2  Years,  having  been  kill’d  bv  a  Bear, 
which  he  was  purfuing  in  hunting,  in  the  Year  738, 


^  739- 

Alphonse  I.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  739  >  he 
was  pious,  and  re-conquer’d  from  the  Moors  Part  or 
Spain  and  Portugal.  He  dy’d  in  the  Yrear  753* 
he  had  reign’d  19  Years. 

FroilaI.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  753  >  he 
was  brave,  gsnerous,  and  gain’d  feverai  Victories. 
He  defeated  Jofeph ,  General  of  the  Moors ,  who  left 
54000  of  his  Army  kill’d  in  the  Field ;  but  he  be¬ 
came  cruel,  and  caufed  his  own  Brother  Biram iwbe 
afiaflinated.  Aurelius ,  his  other  Brother,  kill'd  him, 
in  his  Turn,  after  he  had  reign’d  11  Years, 
Aurelius  pofiefs’d  himfelf  of  the  Kingdom, 

the  Year  766*  he  was  pufillanimous  and  cruel.  1  e 

bought  Peace  from  the  Moors ,  by  paying  to 
fliameful  Tribute  of  a  certain  Number  of  young Gir  s, 
whom  he  caus’d  to  be  deliver’d  to  Abderam,  their 
vernor.  Fie  dy’d  in  the  Year  773,  after  7  ica  ■ 

Reign.  t 

Silo  afeended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  773?  • 

did  nothing  worthy  of  being  recorded.  V  1 

the  Year  783,  afcer  lie  had  reign’d  8  or  10  Years. 

Mau  reg  at  expel  I’d  Alpbonfc,  the  legitimate  » 

and  ufurp'd  the  Throne,  in  the  Year  783  ;  he  b  • 
liz'd  his  Infamy  by  paying  a  Tribute  of  $°  y 
Women  of  noble  Extraction,  and  50  ot  a  , 
Rank*  %  which  deteftable  Aftion  he  was  a  ^ 

* 


C  H  R  0  N  O  L  0  C  r. 


f  \ 


by 

or 


,  ,  „  Q0 J  and  Man.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  789, 

both  had  reign’d  6  Years.  • 

af^  he  .,ond  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  789;  he 

^  iv’d  the  Order  of  Deacon,  and  was  very  pi- 
had  dv’d  *n  the  Year  791,  after  2  Years  Reign. 
oUS>  qnse  IP.  call’d  the  Chafe ,  fucceeded  him,  in 

^  yP  ar  79 1 »  be  was  P*ous  anci  brave  ’  be  re^u^d 
tbe  1  Cnt7  to  pay  the  infamous  Tribute  to  which  Man- 

gener^ oblig’d  himfelf:  He  fignaliz’d  himfelf,  be- 

r%at  Utf  the  Victories  he  gain’d  over  the  Moors,  and 

hftbe  wking  of  JJjbon.  ■  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  822, 
o'  after  he  had  reign’d  33  Years. 

R am  1  r e  L  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  8  24*,  he 
1  great  Hero,  and  his  Reign  was  render’d  glo- 
waS  a^y  the  great  Vi&ory  he  gain’d  over  the  Moors , 
n°U,S  p  ttje  0f  Claucio ,  where  60000  of1  the  Enemies 
jn  Jfiain  He  dy’d  the  xft  of  February  of  the  Year 

Tco  after  he  had  reign’d  26  Years. 

^Ordome  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  850;  he 
was  iuft  prudent,  brave,  and  pious.  He  vanquifh’d 
the  Cantabrians,  and  often  beat  the  Saracens .  He 
dv’d  the  27  tb  of  May  of  the  Year  852  ;  after  he  had 
reign’d  12  Years,  and  6  Months. 

Alphonse  III.  call’d  the  Great \  fucceeded  him,  in  , 
the  Year  862  ;  he  was  brave,  wife,  pious,  and  illu- 
itrious  by  his  Victories  and  Conquefts.  He  dy’d  in 
the  Year  910 ,  after  he  had  reign’d  48  Years. 

Garcias  dethron’d  his  Father,  in  the  Year  910* 
and  took  Prifoner  Ayola ,  King  of  the  Moors.  •  He 
dy’d  in  the  Year  913,  after  he  had  reign’d  3  Years. 

Or  done  II.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  913  ;  he 
was  the  firft  who  took  the  Title  of  King  of  Oviedo .  He 
imitated  the  Virtues  of  Alphonfe  his  Father ;  he  was 
once  vanquilh’d  by  the  Saracens ,  or  the  Moors ,  but 
hevanquifh’d  them,  in  his  Turn,  feveral  Times.  He 
caufed  4  Earls  of  Cafiile  to  be  kill’d  very  unjuftly, 
and  dy’d  in  the  Year  921,  after  he  had  reign’d  10 
Years. 

Fro  it  a  II.  ufurp’d  the  Crown  of  his  Nephews  Al- 
fbonfe  and  Reunite,  in  the  Year  .923  ;  heexercifed  an 
infinite  Number  of  Cruelties  towards  the  moft  illu- 
(Irious  Perfons ;  he  was  always  without  Peace,  among 
his  own  Subje&s.  He  dy’d  in  924,  afcer  he  had 
reign’d  1  Year. 

Alphonse  IV.  call’d  the  Monk ;  fucceeded  him, 
in  the  Year  924  ;  he  was  ambitious  arid  indolent,  and 
dy’d  in  93 1,  after  7  Years  Reign. 

Ram  ire  II.  render’d  himfelf  Matter  of  the 
Throne  in  the  Year  93 1  ;  he  was  brave,  and  gain’d 
feveral  grear  Victories  ;  he  defeated  twice,  the  Arabs , 
kill’d  80000  of  them  in  a  Battle,  and  took  Prifoner 
Abenayre ,  one  of  their  Kings;  but  he  was  unjuft  to¬ 
wards  his  Brother,  whom  he  forced  to  enter  into  a 
Cloyfter.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  950,  after  he  had 
reign’d  19  Years. 

Ordone  III.  attended  the  Throne  in  the  Year 
950 ;  he  was  brave,  and  a  great  Politician,  but  unjuft 
and  vindidlive.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  955,  after  he 
had  reign’d  5  Years,  and  7  Months. 

Ordone  IV.  call’d  the  Bad,  attended  the  Throne 
in  955  \  he  was  cruel  and  pufillanimous,  and  was  kil¬ 
led  in  a  Battle  near  Cordtta ,  in  the  Year  956,  after  he 
had  reign’d  1  Year. 

Sancho  I.  call’d  the  Fat,  fucceeded  him,  in  the 
Year  956  ;  he  was  brave,  and  wife.  He  treated  with 
an  Arabian  Phyfician  to  have  Part  of  his  Fat  taken 
oft;  but  the  Phyfician  perfected  fo  well  what  he  had 
promifed,  that  he  found  the  Secret  to  render  Sancho , 
very  foon,  a  perfect  Skeleton,  by  putting  him  in  his 
Tomb,  or  rather  killing  him,  in  the  Year  967,  after 
*2  Years  Reign. 

Bam  1  re  III,  attended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  967  ; 

he  was  fo  cruel,  pafiionate,  and  fo  much  plunged  in 

Debauchery,  that  his  Subjects  were  forced  to  depofe 

him.  He  Tly’d  in  982,  after  he  had  reign’d  15 
Years. 


We  re  mon  d  II.  call’d  the  Gouty,  attended  the 
Throne  in  the  Year  982  ;  he  was  prudent,  brave,  and 
gain’d  feveral  Victories,  but  voluptuous.  Me  dy’d  in 
ttt*  Year  999,  alter  he  had  reign’d  17  Years. 


•  t 
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Note,  That  under  Wereinond  IPs  Reign,.  Almanfars 
General  of  the  Saracens ,  took  Barcelona,  the 
City  of  Leon,  and  a  great  Number  of  others, 
and  routed  thd  Christians ;  who  having  rally’d 
their  Forces,  defeated  him  in  a. pitch’d  Battle,  in 

which  7000b  of  hisMferi  were  ftairi.  *  .•  7- 

•  .  *  *  *  .  .  *  . 
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Alphonse  V.  fucceeded  him, '.in  the  Year fi,QOo. ; 
he  was  juft,  pious,  zealous  for : the  Church,  wife,  and 
brjive  ;  and  gain’d  a  great  Vidtory  over  th c.  Moors, 
He  was  kill'd  with  an  Arrow  at  the  Siege  of  Vifco,  in 
Portugal ,  afcer  he  had  reign’d  28  Years. 

We  re  mon  d  III.  fbcceeded  him,  in  the  Year 
•1027  5  he' was  brave,  generous,  prudent,  but  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  his  Eritferpfizes.  tie  was  kill’d  a i  Ldhtade, 
where  he  had  thought  to  have  cut  to.Pieces  the  Aririy  of 
his  Coufin  Ferdinand-,  and  thus  dy’d  in  the  Year  1037, 
after  10  Years  Reign.  He  was  the  laft  King  of  Leon% 
and  Ferdinand  re-united  in  his  Perfoh  the  Kingdom 
of  Caftile,  Leon >  the  Aflurias,  and  Navarre . 


«  1 


w 

Note ,  That  after  my  frequent  Journeys  from  one 
Kingdom  to  another,  which  are  very  fatiguing, 
and  expenfive,  it  is  proper  I  fhould  take  fome 
Repofe ;  during  which.  I’ll  examine  the  Genea~ 
logy  of  the  Kings  of  England ;  befides,  it  falls  in 
Order,  as  to  its  Antiquity,  fince  all  the  fmall 
Kingdoms  Great  Brittain  was  divided  into,  were 
re-united  in  one,  in  the  Year  Soi.  Therefore, 


*  » 


Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  England. 

0  1  • 

Egbert  I.  began  to  re-unite,  under  his  Domina¬ 
tion,  all  England,  which  was  then  divided  into  feveral 
fmall  Kingdoms  5  to  .which  he  gave  the  Name  of 
England,  He  defeated  the  Danes,  who  had  invaded 
three  Times,  fucceflively,  his  Dominions,  in  the  Year 
830.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  836,  afcer  he  had  reign’d 
37  Years. 

Ethelulphe  fucceeded  his  Father  Egbert ,  in  the 
Year  836*,  he  was  very  wife, and  very  brave.  He  dy’d 
in  the  Year  857,  afcer  he  had  reign'd  21  Years. 

Ethel  bald,  his  Son,  Jucceeded  him,  in  the  Yea£ 
857  ;  he  had  once  already  endeavour’d  to  have  him¬ 
felf  acknowledg’d  King,  during  his  Father’s  Abfence, 
who  was  gone  to  Rome  ;  but  he  was  fruftrated  in  his 
Attempt.  He  dy’d,  after  he  had  reign’d  2  Years. 

Ethelbert  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  859,  or 
860 ;  he  was  gentle,  prudent,  and  brave.  He  dy’d 
in  the  Year  863,  or  866,  after  he  had  reign’d  5 
Y  ears. 

Ethelred  fucceeded  hitli,  ih  the  Year  866;  he 
was  brave  and  juft.  Under  his  Reign  the  Danes  ra¬ 
vag’d  England ,  againft  whom  he  fought  nine  Battles 
in  one  Y ear.  In  one,  fought  near  Reading,  he  gain’d 
a  compleat  Vidtory  over  them  ;  but  in  another,  near 
Baftng,  he  receiv'd  a  mortal  Wound,  of  which  he 
dy’d  in  8721  after  he  had  reign’d  6  Years.  . 

Alfred,  an  accomplifh’d  Prince,  fuccecdfcd  him, 
in  the  Year  872 ;  he  oblig’d  the  Danes  either  to  quit 
his  Dominions,  or  to  be  baptiz’d.  He  founded  the 
Univerficy  of  Oxford ,  the  fccond,for  Antiquity,  in  all 
Europe,  and  dy’d  in  900,  after  he  had  reign'd  20 
Years. 

Edward  I.  fucceeded  him;  he  render’d  himfelf 
Famous  for  his  Prudence,  Piety,  and  the  good  Laws 
he  made  ;  he  fignaliz'd,  likewife,  his  Valour,  againft 
the  Danes  and  the  Britons .  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  923, 
or  924,  after  he  had  reign’d  24  Years. 

Adelstan  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  923>  0l* 
924 ;  he  had  a  vaft  deal  of  Wit  and  Courage,  was  a 
great  Admirer  of  Learning,  and  of  the  Learned, 
gain’d  feveral  great  Vi&ories,  was  pious,  and  liberal 
to  Churches.  Hcdy'd,  after  16  or  17  Years  Reign. 

Edmond  I.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  941  ;  he 
was  juft,  pious,  and  brave.  He  gain’d  feveral  Victo¬ 
ries  over  the  Danes,  and  dy’d  in  the  Year  946,  afier 
he  had  reign’d  6  Years. 

Ep red  wa9  crown’d  King  at  the  Demitt  of  Ed¬ 
mond,  his  Brother,  in  the  Year  9*16;  he  protefted  th* 
7  C  C*M)d, 
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Good,  -and  chafti fed  .with  Severity  the  Profligate.  He 
maintained  his  Authority  againft  the  Revolt  of  thofe 
of  Northumberland^  and  defeated  them  in  a  Battle.  He 
took  fpecial  Care  to  promote  Religion  and  Piety,  and 
dv?d,  with  the  Reputation  of  a  Saint,  in  the  Year  955. 

Edwin,.  his  Nephew,  fucceeded  Jiim,  in  the  Year 
Car  ;  he  was  impious,  inceftuous,  and  cruel 5  and  ha¬ 
ted  of  his  Subjects,  who  revolted  againft  him.  He 
dy’d  in  the  Year  959,  after  he  had  reign’d  4  Years. 

Ed  card  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  959  5  hewas 
religious,  juft,  prudent,  and  pacifick  5  and  tho*  of  a 
low  Stature,  very  great  in  Courage  and  Valour.  He 
ordered  Ludwal ,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  deliver  every 

Year  300  Wolves,  in  (lead  of  a  Tribute  which  King 

Adeljlan  had  impofed  upon  him,  to  free  his  Domi¬ 
nions  from  thofe  wild  and  yoracipus  Creatures^  He 
dv’d  in  the  Y,ear  975,  after  he  had  reign’d  16  Years. 

'  St.  Edward  II.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  97 S  > 
he  was  meek,  pious,  juft,  prudent:,  and  brave.  He 
was  killed  by  the  Perfidy  of  his  Mother-in-law  Alfred , 
who  wanted  fo  place  her  Son  Ethelred  on  the  Throne, 
in  the  Year  979/  after  he  had  reign’d  3  Years.  . 

Ethelred  came  thus  to  the  Throne,by  the  Crime 
of  his  Mother,  in  the  Year  979,  and  that  Crime 
brought  upon  England  an  infinite  Number  of  Cala¬ 
mities  :  For  the  Danes  invaded  the  Kingdom,  where 
they  committed  great  Ravages.  Ethelred  was  a  negli¬ 
gent,  proud,  and  avaricious  Prince.  The  Day  of  his 
Coronation  there  was  feen,  all  over  England,  a  Cloud, 
one  PHlf  like  Blood,  and  the  other  Half  like  Fire. 
He  gave  fecret  Orders,  throughout  all  his  Dominions, 
that  on  the  3 oth  of  November  all  the  Danes  found 
among  them  fiiould  be  mafficred  ;  which  Orders  were 
executed  in  the  Year  1002.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year 
1016,  after  he  had  reign’d  27  Years. 

Edmond  II.  began  foreign  in  1016;  he  was  good, 
juft,  prudent,  brave,  and  gained  great  Victories.  He 
divided  his  Kingdom  with  Canute ,  and  dy’d  fome 

Time  afterwards,  in  1017. 

Canute  I.  who  fucceeded  him  in  1017,  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  Piety,  Courage,  Prudence,  and  Con¬ 
quers.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1036,  after  he  had 
reign’d  20  Years. 

Harold  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  10365  he 
was  a  vicious  Prince,  abandoned  to  all  Sorts  of  Crimes. 
He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1040,  after  he  had  reign’d  4 
Y  ears. 

Canute  II.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  10405 
he  was  cruel  and  avaricious.  He  had  the  Body  of  his 
Brother  dug  up,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames.  He 
dy’d  at  Table  at  Lambeth ,  of  the  Fumes  of  a  De¬ 
bauch,  in  the  Year  1042,  after  he  had  reign’d  2 

cars. 

St.  Edward  III.  call’d  the  Confefjor ,  fucceeded 
him,  in  the  Year  1042  ;  he  was  prudent,,  brave, 
good,  juft,  grateful,  and  very  religious.  He  dy’d  in 
the  Year  1066,  after  he  had  reigned  23  Years. 

Note ,  That  under  Edward  the  Conf efforts  Reign 
there  fell  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Snow,  chatavaft 
Number  of  Animals  dy’d  of  Hunger,  The  Year 
following  happened  a  violent  Earthquake,  ac¬ 
companied  with  Lightning,  which  burnt  the 
Corn  in  the  Fields,  and  caufed  a  great  Famine. 

William  the  Conqjjeror,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  came  into  England  in  the  Year  1066,  and  ha¬ 
ving  defeated  Harold ,  elected  King  by  the  Englifh , 
afeended  the  Throne.  The  Defeat  of  Harold's  Army 
was  fo  great,  that  68000  of  his  Men  were  (lain  in  the 
Field  ol  Battle.  William  abolifiied  the  Englifi  Laws, 
and  ellablifhed  thofe  of  Normandy,  after  which,  lie 
returned  into  France ,  took  and  plundered  Mantes , 
and  died  at  Rouen,  in  1087,  after  he  had  reigned  21 
Years  j  during  which  happened  a  frightful  Earth¬ 
quake,  contagious  Maladies,  Inundations,  and  incre¬ 
dible  Conflagrations. 

William  11.  call’d  Rufus,  fuccccdcd  his  Father, 
in  the  Year  1087  \  he  was  brave,  liberal,  incondant, 


in  his  Enjcrprifes,  had  but  little  Judgment 
fecured  the  Bifhops.  While  he.  was  hunting  in  *?r‘ 

For  eft.  Tire l,  one  of  his  Servants,  .wounded  hi  m 
awarcs,  with  an  Arrow,'  of  which  Wound  he  died^' 
1099.  _  • 


#  1  ♦ 

Note ,  That  under  Rufus's  Reign  happened 
Earthquake,  in  which  the  Sea  overflowed  itsp 
mits,  and  in  that  Inundation,  the  Eftate0frh 

Earl  of  Godwin,  \n  Kent,  -was  entirely  fwalfo 
ed  up 5  the  fame  which  we. call  at  prefentth' 
Goodwin- Sands  5  and/  x?ear  Abingdon  a  Sour £ 
fprpog  Pp>  which  run  15  Days,  and  caufed  tk 

plague  and  the  Famine. 

«  » 

*  «/ 

Henry  I.  feized.  on  the  Treafures  0f  his  Father 
by  which  means  he  was  preferred  to  Robert ,  his  elcW 
Brother,  then  abfeot  in -  the  Holy  Land,  where  h 
helped  to  take  the  City  of  Jerufalem.  Robert,  at  hk 
Return  into  England,  was  maltreated  by  Henry,  who 
caufed  his  Eyes  to  be  put  out :  Henry  died  in  mi 
after  he  had  reigned  3$  Years.  ’ 

•  Note,  That  under  Henry  I.  a  Lady,  called  Juga 
left  a  Ham,  a  Year,  for  every  Hufband  and 
"Wife;,  who  Ihould  have  pafTed  a  Year  and  a 
Day  in  the  eonjugaj  State,  without  having  re- 
pen  ted  and  violated  the  Laws  of  Marriage,  of 

which  they  were  to  Cake  an  Oath. 

•  # 

Stephen  of  Blois  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
1135;  his  Reign  was  accompanied  with  continual 
Troubles,  and  he  had  feveral  very  great  Differences 
with  the  Emprefs  Matilda,  who  had  been  deebred 
Heirefs  of  Henry  I.  her  Father :  He  died  m  the 
Year  1154,  after  he  had  reigned  19  Yean. 

Henry  II.  Son  of  Matilda ,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1154;  he  was  a  Prince  adorned  with  feveral 
very  great  and  excellent  Qualities,  he  conquered  Ire¬ 
land,  he  had  very  great  Differences  with  Tomes 
Bechet,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury .  Henry  had  the 
Difpleafure  to  fee  his  own  Children  revolt  again!!  him: 
He  died  in  the  Year  1189,  and  reigned  34  fear?. 

Note,  That  under  Henry  IPs  Reign  there  fell  in 
the  IJle  of  Wight,  a  Rain  of  Blood,  which  lafted 
two  Hours.  Fifhermen  took  up  in  their  Nets, 
'  on  the  Coaft  of  Suffolk,  a  Mon  Iter,  covered  all 
over  with  Hairs,  who -had  a  human  Form,  and 
who  efcapecl  from  them,  and  re-plunged  into  the 
Sea. 


Richard  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1189; 
he  was  brave,  and  fignalized  his  Zeal  for  the  hiich, 
by  carrying  his  Arms  into  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
wag’d  War  againft  the  Enemies  of  the  Chrillim 
Name  :  He  died  in  the  Year  1199,  after  he  had 
reigned  10  Years. 

John  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1199  »  he  was 
an  unfortunate  Prince,  and  loft  Normandy ,  which  was 
re- united  to  the  Crown  of  France :  Pie  was  hated  by 
his  Subjects,  who  revolted  againft  him  5  the  extreme 
Sorrow  he  conceived  for  it  caufed  his  Death,  which 
happened  the  19/^  of  Oflobcr,  in  the  Year  uiO,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  reigned  15  Years.  . 

Henry  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  isioi 

he  di.cd  the  1 6th  or  20 th  of  November  1 -72>  and 

reigned  65  Years.  . 

Edward  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  r  2 7 2  5  no 

was  vigilant,  brave,  juft,  and  very  fortunate  m  MS 
Entcrprifes  :  Pie  defeated  at  Berwick  the  Scotch,  1,1  *' 
pitch’d  Battle,  where  70,000  of  them  were  kill’d  m  t 
Field:  Pie  died  in  1307,  after  34  Years,  7  Manins’ 
and  21  Days  Reign. 

Edward  II.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  7  * 
he  proved  unfortunate  in  his  War  againft  the  <101  » 
who,  with  30,000  Men,  defeated  100,000  Eng  yj 
a  Pitch’d  Battle  near  Ihumokjhorougb :  ‘He  was  1{U 
manly  treated  by  his  own  Son,  and  died  ol  a 
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Edward  III.  fucceeded  hrm  in  the  Year  1327  5  he 
rained  the  famous  Battle  of  Greet,  where  the  French  loft 


000 


Death,  the  29lh  of  January  1327,  after  20  Years  of  James  I;  fucceeded  her,  in' the  Year  I6d3  ;  he  Was 
Z  Rej«i  continually  difturbed  by  domefticfc  Dm-  prudent,  fcariKHv  and  a  LbVe'r’o'f  the  Learned;  1  He 

d'y’d  in  the  Year  *62  5,  after  he  had  fefen^d  'ia 
Years.  r  ■ 

Charles  I;  fuccefed'ed  . hirfi;  in  the  Year  1625; 
Men,  and  1500  Pertons  of  Note.  ThA  next  he  was  an  extraordinary  good  Prince,  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  Clemency,  And  brave;  but  lie  wanted  one  of 
the  moil  eflential  Qualities  of  a  great  Prince,  which  is 
Fir  mnefs ;  and  his  Weaknefs  made  him  facf  ifice  his 
firft  Minifter,  the  Earl  of  Strafford ,  to  the  Fufy  And 
Rage:  of  the  declared  Enemies  of  Monarchy  ;  which 
.  unpolitical  Step  gave  lo  violent  a  Shake  tb  his  Crown, 
that  it  made  it  fall  \Vitfi  his  Head;  This  His  unhappy 
■  CatAftrbphe  happened;  the  30 th  of  January  164.9  'af¬ 
ter  he  had  reign’d  24  Years.  ' 


the  Englifi  cut  again  .7000  French  to  Pieces.  In 
«  .tn„rrU  fmurht  in  the  Year  iza.6.  there  wnsnnQuaN 


ter  given.  J David)  King  of  Scotland ,  having  entered 
ftjfand  at  the  Head  of  an.  Army  of  60,000  Men,  was 
beaten,  and  himfelf  taken  Prifoner.  In  1356  Prince 
Edward,  Son  of  Edward  III,,  gained  the  famous  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Poitiers ,  where  John ,  King  of  France,  was 
taken  Prifoner.  Edward  III.  died  the  aitf,  or  of 
*{we  1377,  after  he  had  reigned  51  Years. 

J  Richard  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1377  ; 
he  was  brave  and  loved  Glory :  He  difcd  in  the  Year 

1399*  after  ^-e  rc?Sn?d  22  Years. „ 

Henry  lV.  afeended  the  Throne  by  a  Regicide, 
having  caufed  his  own  King  to  be  killed,  in  the  Year 
1399  5*  his, Reign  was  a  Texture  of  perpetual  Revolu¬ 
tions,  which  filled  England  with  Blood  arid  Mifcries : 
He  died  the  20th  of  March  14133  after  he  had  reign¬ 
ed  13  Years  and  a  Half 

Henry, V.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1413;  he 
gained  over  the  French,  in  1415.  the  glorious  Vidtory 
of  Agin  co  art  in  Picardy:  He  died  in  1422*  after  he 
had  reigned  9  Years. 

Henry  VI.  afeended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  1422  ; 
his  Reign  proved  unfortunate,  and  was  difturbed 
with  civil  Wars :  He  died  the  2  if?  of  May  1461,  after 
lie  had  reigned  39.  Years. 

Edward  IV.  fucceeded  in  the  Year  1461;  he 
was  a  very  fine  Prince,  brave,  and  liberal :  He  de¬ 
feated  in  a  Battle  Henry  VI.  who  retreated  into  Scot¬ 
land,  and  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  Lower  of  Lon¬ 
don  by  Edward's  Order,  after  a  Life  mixed  with  Prof- 
perity  and  Adverfity.  Edward  died  the  9th  of  April 
of  the  Year  1483,  after  he  had  reigned  22  Years. 

Richard  III.  Duke  of  Glouctifteri  having  killed 
the  young  Edward ,  Son  of  Edward  IV.  and  publifhed 
Edward  IV.  was  a  Baftard*  ufurped  the  Throne  irt 
1483;  he  was  a  Hypocrite*  impious,  cruel,  and 
plung’d  in  all  Sorts  of  Vice9  :  He  was  Yanquilhed  and 
killed  by  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  in  the  Year  1485. 

Henry  VII.  gained  the  Throne  by  the  Defeat  of 
Richard  III.  in  the  Year  1485  ;  he  was  very  pious, 
loved  Learning,  and  the  Learned:  He  died  the  2 if? 
of  April  1509,  after  he* had  reigned  24  Years. 

Henry  VIII.  his  Son,  fucceeded  him,  in  the 
Year  1509  5  he  had  a  vaft  deal  of  Wit  and  Capacity, 
but  was  turbulent  and  inconftant.  The  Pope  had 
given  him  the  Title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith ,  for  bis 
having  wrote  a  Book  again  ft  Luther ,  tho*  afterwards 
he  made  a  Divorce  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  decla¬ 
ring  himfelf  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  He 
dy\i  the  28 th  of  January  1547,-  after  he  had  reign’d 
39  Years,  and  9  Months. 

Edward  VI.  his  Son,  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year 
U47«  Under  his  Reign  Lutheranifm  was  introduc’d 
in  England ,  and  the  Mafs  abolifli’d.  He  dy*d  in  the 
Year  1553,  after  he  had  reign’d  6  Years. 

Mary  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  1  S5$.  She 
imrry’d  Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  and  reftor’d  the 
Lxercile  of  the  Catholick  Religion.  She  dyM  of  the 

,°pfy>  in  the  Year  1558,  after  file  had  reign'd  $ 

I  cars. 

Elizabeth,  her  Sifter,,  fucceeded  her,  according 
to  their  Father  Henry  VI IPs  Teftamcnr,  in  the  Year 
* 55 1 .  She  had  a  vaft  Knowledge,  fpoke  five  or  fix 
languages,  was  a  great  Politician,  and  had  feveral 
other  excellent  Qualities ;  but  flic  caufed  Mary  Stuart, 
of  Scotland,  whom  flic  had  derained  Prifoner 
or  leveral  Years,  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  an  In- 
uc.  oflered  to  the  Majefly  of  the  Throne,  and  on 
u  iicn  the  Honour  and  Glory  of  all  crown’d' Heads 
Vc!c  interefted,  tho’  none  of  them  refented  it.  Eli- 
1  f^uy’d  the  i\.th  of  April  1603,  after  fliehad  reign’d' 
’|Q  and  in  the  70 th  of  her  Age. 


9  ♦ 

Note,  That  Oliver  Cromwell  took  the  RfcinS  df  the 
Governmeht  under  the  Title  of  Lord  Protestor 
df  the  Commonwealth  of  England;  And,  in  fonie 
Meafure,  obliged  the  greateft  Powers  of  Europe 
to  acknowledge  him  as  fitch  ;  tho',  in  Faft,  they 
could  not  cbnfider  him  Othfcnfrife  than  as  an  tJ- 
furper,  arid  a  deteftable  Regicide ,  Who  had  dy’d 
his  facrilegidus  Hands  in  the  ihndcent  Blood  of 
his  legitimate  Sovereign.  Crbwubell  had  certainly 
all  the  Qualities  capable  to  adofri  a  Throne,  had 
he  been  borh  for  it ;  for  he  was  brave,  prudent, 
grateful,  Wife:,  a  great  Politician,  and  liberal 
without  Prodigality  :  But  his  extravagant  Ambi¬ 
tion,  Hypocrify  and  Criielty,  which  made  him 
faOrificfe  to  his  Sefcufity  the  Lives  of  fo  many  of 
his  FelloW- Subjects,  on  which  he  had  not  the 
leaft  Right*  arid  which  was  the  fame  Thing  as 
murdering  thbril  in  cool  Blood,  eclipfed  all  his 
Virtues,  and  friuft  render.  his  Memory  infamous 
throughout  all  Ages.  He  dy’d  the  3d  of  Sep * 
tember  1658; 

Charles  II.-  fucceeded  his  royal  martyred  Father, 
the  30 th  of  January  1649,  but  Was  kept  from  his 
Dominions  by  his  revolted  Subje&s  till  1660 ;  when 
he  was  reftored  to  hi i  Throne  by  the  prudent  Conduct 
of  Monk ,  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Mock-Com¬ 
monwealth  in  Scotland.  Charles  was  certainly  a  wife 
and  prudent  Monarch,  notwithftanding  what  his  Ene¬ 
mies  can  fay  to  the  contrary  ;  who  facrilegioufly  and 
fhamefully  rake  his  Afhes,  to  find  out  the  few  Infir¬ 
mities  he  had  in  common  with  the  reft  of  Mankind, 
to  make  ufe  of  diem  to  Aclipfe  the  Radiancy  of  the 
excellent  Qualities  his  royal  Soul  was  adorn’d  with. 
By  his  wife  Conduct,  he  maintained  Plenty,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Peace ;  arid,  what’s  to  be  wonder’d  at, 
himfelf  upon  the  Throne,  which  a  formidable  Party 
formed  againft  him,  wanted  to  riiake  him  quit,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  fame  Manner  his  Father  had  done.  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  but  it  was  really  their  Defign,  efpe- 
cially  when  I  read,  in  the  Annals  of  thofe  Times,  thac 
they  put  all  in  Ufe  to  force  him  to  quarrel  with  France9 
thereby  to  be  left  at  their  Mercy,  when  they  fhoulct 
begin  to  deal  with  him  as  they  had  done  with  his  Fa¬ 
ther:  But  Charles  was  too  wife  to  be  deluded  by  thofe 
fanatical  Artifices;  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  his 
Father  had  ruined  himfelf  by  fending  Succours  to  the 
revolted  Calvinifts  at  Rochelle ;  and  thac  thereby  he 
deprived  himfelf  of  the  powerful  Succours  he  might 
have  expefted  from  France,  or  to  keep  his  Subjects  in 
their  Duty  to  him,  or  to  bring  them  to  Reafon,  after 
they  had  revoked.  Charles  II.  dy’d  the  \6th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1685,  after  he  had  reign'd  36  Years,  and  7 
Days. 

James  II.  his  Brother,  fucceeded  him,  the  i6thof 
February  1685;  lie  was  a  brave  and  learned  Prince, 
but  unfortunate.  He  retired  into  France,  where  he 
dy’d,  .at  St.  Germain  en  Layc,  the  13//;  of  February 
1701. 

William  and  Mary,  after  King  James's  Re¬ 
treat  into  France ,  were  proclaimed  King  and  Queen 
o  f  England  in  1 6  8  9 .  JVi  Hi  am  III.  wa  s  cc  r  t  a  i  n  1  y  o  n  c 
Of  the  greateft  Heroes  of  his  Time,  but  often  beaten 

by 
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by  the.  French.  His  Wifdom  was  as  great  as  his  Mag¬ 
nanimity,  and  both  contributed  much  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  him  on  the  Throne,  notwithftanding  all  the  Ef¬ 
forts  of  his  Enemies,  and,  perhaps,  of  fome  of  his 
former  Friends,  who  can  never  like  long  the  fame 
Face,  let  it  be  ever  fo  beautiful.  Queen  Mary  dy’d  in 
1695,  and  King  William  dy’d.  the  8 th  of  March, 

!70*. 

Anne,  Queen  of  Great  Brittain ,  fucceeded  him, 
the  8/£of  March  1702.  .She  has  been  one  of  the 
greateft  Ornaments  of  the  Britifh  Throne.  She  en¬ 
tered  into  that  grand  Alliance  formed  by  all  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe ,  again  ft  France  alone,  and  her  For¬ 
ces  had  a  very  great  Share  in  thofe  feveral  Vi&ories 
which  the  grand  Allies,  by  their  Conduct  and  Cou¬ 
rage,  and  thro’  the  Weaknefs  of  the  French  Miniftry 
at  that  Time,  and  the  Perfidy  of  a  wicked  Woman, 
gained  over  the  French  Armies,  commanded  then  by 
Generals,  ct  la  Main  tenon,  as  they  were  called  in 
France ;  i.  e.  Generals,  either  without  Courage,  or 
Experience.  [Queen  Anne  united  England  to  Scotland, 
a  Project  which  fome  of  her  PredecelTors  had  form’d, 
but  had  found  very  difficult  in  the  Execution.  She 
dy’d  the  iff  of  Auguft  of  the  Year  17 14,  after  fhe  had 
reigned  12  Years,  4  Months,  and  23  Days. 

George  I.  of  the  moft  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Ha¬ 
nover,  fucceeded  her,  the  ift  of  Atiguff  1714.  Speak¬ 
ing  without  Flattery,  and  with  the  unanimous  Con- 
fent  of  all  Europe ,  he  was  one  of  the  mod  excellent 
Princes  of  his  Time ;  for  he  was  extreamly  good, 
very  much  inclined  to  Clemency;  very  brave,  wife, 
judicious,  prudent,  and  a  great  Politician.  All  thefe 
excellent  Qualities,  which  he  poflefied  to  a  fupreme 
Decree  of  Perfection,  rendered  him  the  Idol  of  his 
German  Subjects,  who  had  Difcernment  enough  to  be 
fenfible  of  their  ineftimable  Value.  They  refpeCted 
him  as  their  Sovereign,  and  loved  him  as  their  Father, 
that  Love  having  never  fufFered  the  lead  Diminution. 
For  it  was  as  great  when  they  lod  him,  as  when  he 
began  to  reign  over  them.  He  dy’d  on  his  Journey 
to  Hanover ,  the  1 1  th  of  June  1727,  after  he  had  reign'd 
12  Years,  10  Months,  and  10  Days. 

George  II.  his  Son,  fucceeded  him,  the  n/£of 
June  1727*,  he  governs  his  Subjects  with  fo  much 
Moderation  and  Prudence,  that  his  happy  Reign  is 
the  only  one,  ever  fince  the  Revolution,  which  has 
not  been  didurb’d  by  Plots,  or  Conspiracies  ;•  which  is 
owing,  in  Parr,  to  the  unfeigned  Love  of  his  Sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  in  Part  to  his  great  Wifdom,  in  avoiding, 
as  much  as  poflible,  a  War  with  the  mod  formidable 
of  his  Neighbours,  by  whom  the  Malecontents,  un¬ 
der  his  Fred ecc fib rs,  were  countenanced,  and  expeCted 
to  be  fupporced  ;  which  is,  perhaps,  the  Reafon  why 
the  few  Malecontents  to  be  met  with  under  his  Ma- 
jedy’s  aufpicious  Reign,  would  be  glad  to  engage  him, 
under  frivolous  Pretences,  in  fuch  a  dangerous  War, 
to  have  Occafion  from  thence  to  act  according  to  their 
deftruCtivc  Schemes.  But  the  King  is  too  great  a  Po¬ 
litician,  and  knows  too  well  his  own  Intereft,  and 
that  of  his  People,  to  be  ignorant  that  the  moft  prof- 
perous  War  is  always  opprefiive  to  a  trading  Nation  ; 
and  that  the  greateft  Conquefts,  on  the  Continent, 
have  never  been  worth,  to  England ,  a  Voyage  of  one 
of  their  Fuji  -  India  Ships.  The  BritiJJj  Arms  have  ac¬ 
quired  fo  great  a  Reputation  in  pad  Ages,  and  the 
Courage  of  the  Englijh  Nation  is  fo  well  known 
throughout  the  whole  World,  that  they  have  no  Need 
to  puc  their  Commerce  at  Stake,  to  fignalize  it  a-new. 

1  . "  I  i  1  4  I  ^  m  /•  »  ■ 


Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Navarre 

Ene go  Arista  I.  began  to  reign  in  the  Y 
825 ;  he  was  a  brave  and  enter  prizing  Prince  Jtf 
render’d  himfelf  famous  by  his  Victories  and* Co  ° 
quefts.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  850,  after  he  had  rekJd 
25  Years.  3 

Ximenes  Innigo  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Yes 
8/50;  he  was  very  couragious,  and  gain’d  feveralVfc 
tories  over  the  Moors.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  8/ti  afr/ 
he  had  reign’d  1  Year.  1  *  *  r 

Note ,  That  fome  Chrohologers  place  after  Him  JN. 

nigo  Ximenes,  who  reign’d  fome  Time. 

» 

Garcias  Innigo  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  8-2* 

he  was  prudent  and  brave.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year 
870,  after  he  had  reign’d  18  or  19  Years. 

San c ho  I.  call’d  Garcias ,  fucceeded  him,  in  the 
Year  870  ;  he  was  vigilant,  laborious,  and  full  0f 
Courage.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  905,  after  he  had 
reign’d  35  Years. 

Garcias  II.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  905-  he 
was  brave,  generous,  and  gentle.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year 
925,  after  he  had  reign’d  20  Years. 

Sancho  II.  call’d  Aharcara,  fucceeded  him,  in  the 
Year  925;  he  took  Alva  from  the  Moors,  and  the 
Country  of  the  Bafyues  from  the  Gafcons.  He  was 
kill’d  in  a  Battle  in  the  Year  962,  after  he  had  reign’d 
37  Years. 

Garcias  III.  call’d  the  Quaker,  fucceeded  him, 
in  the  Year  962  ;  he  us’d  to  tremble  at  theBeginning 
of  a  Fight,  tho*  afterwards  he  was  one  of  them  who 
gave  greater  Marks  of  Courage.  He  dy’d  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  loth  Century. 

Sancho  III.  call’d  the  Great,  fucceeded  him,  in 
the  Year  1000 ;  he  was  a  virtuous  Prince,  who  by  his 
Valour  and  Prudence  render’d  himfelf  famous  in  War, 
and  illuftrious  by  his  Piety  and  Juftice.  He  poffefs’d 
Caftile ,  together  with  Navarre,  and  dy’d  in  the  Year 
1034,  after  he  had  reign’d  33  Years. 

Garcias  IV.  call’d  the  Brave,  fucceeded  him,  in 
1034;  he  had  a  great  deal  of  Courage  and  Genero- 
fity.  He  was  kill’d  in  a  Battle  in  the  Year  1054,  al¬ 
ter  he  had  reign’d  20  Years. 

Sancho  IV.  call’d  the  Wife,  fucceeded  him,  in 
the  Year  1054 ;  he  was  prudent,  couragious,  and  juft. 
He  was  kill’d  at  the  Siege  of  Ram  or  a,  in  the  Year 
1074,  after  he  had  reign’d  20  Years. 

Sancho  V.  fuccet'ded  him,  in  the  Year  1074*,  he 
was  a  great  Warrior,  a  great  Politician,  and  Protec¬ 
tor  of  the  Catholick  Religion.  He  was  kill’d  with  an 
Arrow  at  the  Siege  of  Huefca ,  after  he  had  reign’d  20 

Peter  I.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  1094  v  he 
was  prudent,  brave,  and  render’d  himfelf  famous  by 
his  Victories  againft  the  Moors.  He  dy’d  in  1  io»> 

after  he  had  reign’d  14  Years.  . 

Alpiionse  I.  fucceeded  him,  in  1108;  he  reign  t 
with  Glory  and  Honour,  and  gave,  on  all  Occafions, 
Marks  of  his  Valour  and  Courage.  He  was  kill  d  y 
the  Moors  in  a  Battle,  in  the  Year  1 134,  af[cr  "c‘ia 
reign’d  16  Years. 

Garcias  V.  fucceeded  him,  in  the  Year  n 3^4* 

he  was  brave  and  intrepid, and  dy’d  in  the  Year  ib  » 

after  he  had  reign’d  15  Years.  .  , 

Sancho  VI.  call’d  the  Wife,  fucceoded  h'"\>  tnC'c 

J  .  i_ .  nnrt  main- 

Y  e 
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Thole  who  pretend  that  their  fincere  Love  for  their  Year  1150  5  he  was  juft,  prudent,  brave,  anc  m. 
Prince,  and  the  Welfare  of  their  Country,  make  them  tain’d  various  Wars  againft  his  Neighbours,  w yCiU- 
w i Hi  lor  a  War,  are  Impodors.  ’Tis  ridiculous  to  defeated  in  fcveral  Encounters.  He  dy’d  in  1 


.  * 
will)  lor  a  War,  are  Impodors.  ’Tis  ridiculous  to 

iuppofr, that  the  Differences  on  the  Continent  can  a!- 

fed:  England^  while  the  Nation  [hull  be  united,  and  oanlhu  v  h.  c.urii  iw  iuw/f/*,  -  c-\[\\& 

have  thofe  inexpugnable  Ramparts  which  can  defy  lirmities,  which  oblig’d  him  to  keep  within  1  ,  j-eVt,r;li 
the  ftrongeft  Efforts  of  the  moft  formidable  Enemies  of  Fonellv,  fucceeded  him  in  1  ,c)4  *. 
of  the  Brit  if)  Name. 


1 194,  after  he  had  reigned  43  Years.  ^  r  i’c  Ta 
Sancho  VII.  call’d  the  Rcclttfe,  beouiieo  ‘ 


Note ,  That  from  England  we’ll  pa  ft  into  Navarra, 
which  is  the  next  Monarchy  for  Antiquity,  and 
which  begun  in  825.  Therefore, 


of  v  on  cue,  mcceecieti  nun  in 
Marks  of  his  Grandeur,  and  of  his  Virtue.  e^V  1 

without  Children,  in  the  Year  i’o4*  a  tcr  K 
reigned  40  Years. 

Ik  a 

This  Prmccis  marrv'tl  " . .  "m\ 


40  Years.  „.u 

Nenit  I.  fucceeded  him,  in 
r  in  cels  marry’d  Fhibaud  V.  Lai'l  " *'■ 


/ 
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,  f  t(l  .:r  Mjrriage  was  born  .fkifaud  VI.  King  of 
?nd  °f  .  who  fucceeded  her. 

Jim™  D  j  cali'd  the  Great*  fucceeded  him  m 
TilIhe  was  brav.e,  generous,  and  a  great  Admirer 
^Poetry  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1254,  after  he  had 

reigned  20  Years .  fucc?eded  hifn  ip  the  Year  1254  s 

,  ,«  brave,  pious,  and  meek.  He  died  in  Sicily, 

he  Return  from  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  had  ac- 

pBn,mnied  St .  Urns,  King  .of  France,  in  the  Year 

C°m  after  he  had  reigned  id  Years. 

%°;NRV  1.  call’d  the  Grafs,  fucceeded  hinijn  the 


refs  of  Francis  Phcebus.  John  was  a.  good  Prince* 
brave,  jpft,  and  very  pious.  He  died  the.  26th  of  Jtmb 
1516,  after  he  had  feigned  32  Years. 

.  ,  j  1 

•  ■  -  *  > 

Natty  .That  John  having  difpbJig’d  the  Court  of 
Rqnte*  the  Pope,  by  a  Power  which  no  Bo^y. 
knows  but  himfelf,  and  which  Chrift  renouge’d 
while  upon  Earth,  ; gave,  the  Kingdom  of  Jga- 
yarre  to  Ferdinand^  King  of  Cafiile\  ,who  ac¬ 
cordingly  render’d  himfelf  Matter  of,  or,  to 
(peak  more  jqftly,:  ufurp'd  it. ;  ;  .  ^  / 


V  70  *  he  WAS  a  good  Prince, .  but  was  fuffocated  D’Axbjiet  Tucceeded  in.  the  3Year  15165 

r  u-  ,vit  ’in  the  Year  1274,  after  he  had  reigned  3  he  M  #  vaft  deal  of  C.ourage,  but^rpv’d  unfprtu- 
hv  h,s  *at’  nate.  He  was  kill’d  at  the  Siege  of. after,, he 

T  vne  I*  jucceeucu  min  m  ine.  *  cm  ***u  had  reign  d  39  Years.  He  left  for  his  Heirefs  Jeanne 

™rrv’d  in  *  284,  ,to  Philip  of  France ,  afterwards  of  Albr.et*  who  brought  for  her  Dpwry.xhat  Kingdom 
is  ma  y  .  ^ *-  — r-  L~J  f - 1 -  to  Anthony  pf  Bourbon*  Dukp  , of  Fetidorne*  who  mar¬ 

ry ’d  her,  and  became  thereby  King:  pf .  Navarre, 


•  *  * 

I,  fucceeded  him  in  the.  Year  12745  fhe 


i  t 

Note,  That  ever  fince  Ferdinand  who  conquered 
Nav#rrt>  all  the  Kings  of  France ,  tp  whom  that 

Kingdom  came  by  JienryW,  King  pf  Navarre* 
and  afterwards  King  of  France ,  and  alfp  all  the 
Kings  pf  ^/;;,.;hawe.  Wprejthe  Title  pf  KSng  of 
Navarre.  Thejowfi*  NaVarre  belongs  to  France* 
and  the  higher  tp  Sj>aits< 


Or 


by 

Years 

J 

t rlv'philiP  the  Fair.  This  Princefs  had  feveral  very 

aood  Qualities  5  (he  founded  the  College  of  Navarre 

E  P/iWT  in  1303,  and  dy’d  in  *304- 
atp vjxJjp  J.  the.  Fair*  King  of  France ,  began  tp 

%eiffn  in  Navarre  \n Ithe  Year  1284.5  he  was  a  brave, 
onerous,  literal.,  and  magnificent  Prince,  mpch;in- 
clinM  CP  Severity.  He  died  the  z$th  of  September 
jU4,  after: he  1  had  .reigned  30  Years.  . 

Lou  is  Hu  Tins  E  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1914  5 
fi e  -was  brave,  juft,  .and  pious.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year 
n\6t  after  he, bad  reign’d  2  Years.  . 

Philip  II.  the  Long;*  fucceeded  him  ip  .the  Year 
t^i^s  he  was  brave,  pious,  and  made  feveral  Con¬ 
quer.  He  dy’d  in  1321,  after  he  had  reign’d  5 

Charles  I.  J  he  Fair*  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
1321  ;  he  was  brave,  liberal,  gentle,  and  enter  prizing, 
afld  never  did:apy  Thing  without  Advice-  .  He  died 
ip, the  Year  13  8®*’  after  he  had  iteign'd  7  Years. 

Teanne  II-  of,  France*  Queen .of  Navarre,:  only  ‘•'I'T.-o-x  7.'  r7;,  .17-  .  .  Vs'  Vj'  V'  v  r  J=,rt 

Daughter  of  Kihg,  louts  X.  call’d  fucceeded  Prince,  juft,  and; VpV™-.  He  difidin  rhe  Year  980^ 

him  in  1316.  .She  was  marry  ’din  .1316,  to  Philip*  after  he  had  reign  d  59  Y^s.  •  ;  ■' 

E,ri  of  Evreux.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  Prudence,  Suenon  fucceedea  him  m  -the^rL| 5  he  ren- 

Wifdom,  and;VirtUe.  Shedy'drthe  6ti  of  Q^ber  der’d  himfelf [1mm.  ^ iiN  pWgp,. Rories,  and 
v  Conquefts  5  bpt  h.e  was  .<?wU ;  qnd.  .incpnftant  in  his 

Enterprizes.  He4iejl  ju  the  ^<*1^,914*  qfeer  he  had 

reigjftd  34. Years.  .  ••  .  1  m\\  : 

Ca-Nute  I*  call’d  .{he  Great*  ,fpqqe?ded -him  In  the 


«  • 

Note ,  likewife,  That  the  Bonijb  .Monarchy  bein^ 
next,  for  Antiquity*  :to  that  qt.  Navarre  \  \  an> 
oblig^  according  to, my, Defign,  to;  give  in  this 
Place  the  Chronology  pf  the.  Kfngsipf  . Denmark.- 


.c  ‘  ' 


Chronologic  <of  ihe  Kings',  of  Denmark. 

*  *  .  • »  ..I 

t  .  1  •  /  *  -  4  1  ‘  1  1  '  *  1  1 4  1 1  c  ‘  ) 

Harold  I.  was  the  firft  King  of  .Dewpork*  and 
beg^n  to,  reign  iibppcthe.  Year  939.^  h(?;was  a.gpod 

n  *  * n.  «  m  .1  ml.  inn.  I  T  u  rl  .  /.#4  In  n  'V  ahm  a  O  .**  . 


1349. .  •  ;j  ti  '101  ...y;- 

Philip  III.  Earl  of  Evreux ,  call’d  the  Good ,  and 

ikefFtfi.r'fmcW dfddp  thenar  -14*$  y  he 
aenerous,  prudenfe^ejitli?,  juft,  qp.d  pious  He  died 
in  the  Year  1343*  after  he  had  reign’d  15  Years. 

iGhaulesII.  calif  d  the  Bad:%  fticceeded  him  in  /the 
Yarn 343.  It  feeni’d  as  if; he  had  ibeen  born  for  the 
Scourge  of  his  Subjects.  .  Being  attack’d 'wjth  the  Le- 
profy,  at  Pampefune*  his  Phyficians  order’d  that,  a 
Sheet  lhould  be  dipp’d  ip  Bnmdy,\nd  the  King’s  Body 
wrapp’d  up  in:  if,  .and  the^Glath  few’d  round  him  ; 
But  a  . Servant, r:inftead  of  cuttingMhe  Thread# : 
proach’cl  a  lighted  Candle  to  burn  .it,  \Vh ich [having 
let  the  Cloth  on 'Fire,  the  'Kingiperifb’d  amidftjthe 
Fhaies,  before'  it  could  be  extingpiih’d,  .in. the  Year 
1386,'after  he  had.reigny  43  Yqars.:  ....  : 

.■Oh a iu. ts  III.  call’d  the  AT^sfuccceded.him.iathe 
Year  13865  he  was  meek,  lionett!,.juft,:prudfcnt*'  relir 
gious,  and  lov’d  tenderly  his  Subjects.  He  died  in 
the  Year  1425,  after  heJliad  rci guffl  40  Years.  .:  i  V/ 
Blanch e  11.  *  fucceeded  >hio(i yi ft  the  Ye&r 
She  had  marny’d,  in  1420,  Jahit  IL.King  oft dM/tgtith 
This  virtuoid  Pr.i^ccfs  died  iri^thpfYcar  »44  J>  after  Hie 
had  reign'd  16  Y«ars.  ^  1 !  'i  *  ' 

John,  King!  of  Arragoit*\) fucceeded  irt  the  Year 
1441 5  he  maintain’d  feveral  Warsagaintthis  Subjeifts, 
anti  was  unfortunate  in  his  Enterprises,  !  Hej.died)the 

ttyb  of  'Jqhtidny  1479,  a^tcr  ^  re*^ne(i  3^ 

Years.1  •  .  ,  . 

Eleonora  of/ Navarre  fucceeded  lum  itvfche  Year 

v,479»  and  reign’d  hut  14  Days}  .  , 1 

Francis  Fuoehus,  Earl  of  Foixt  fucceeded  her 
in  the -Year  11470  i  fie  was  the  fineft,  and  mo,ft(bj&au- 
tiful  Prince  of  diis  Time,  He  xlicd  young,  in  tli^e  Year 

J4^3»  after  he  had  reigned  4  Years. 

Cathe  ri  n  e  fucceeded  h  im.  ini  ihe  Year  1483,  and 
died  in  1517,  ■  1  • 

John  D’Aloubt  II.  fuccccded  her  in  the  Year 
>4845  he  marry’4  Catherine  of  Foix%  Sifter  and  Hei- 


Y ear >1014,  and  *eign?d>  De*mrkv>  N#rmhW$. 
England.  He.  w^s  jllpftrious.by  his  Prpd^nfe,  Cou¬ 
rage,  Piety,  Victories  and  Conquefts5  he  alfo  mad|e 
Laws  fob  the  Kefprmatjop  pf  IVJ^nners,  and  dy’d  in 

the  Year  PP35*  <af,ter ,hp  fed  sign’d ,s^  Y^ars, 

Canute  II.  fqcqepded  jw  in, ^e.'Ypar  ,1935  5-  hp 
was  crueU  iivariciQupAia<n<#,:yii?di^iye^  .  He  died  m  the 
Year- .  1045 » -  'fe'M sign’d  i,o  .  # . 

MaoN;VS,  .the  NfimWMi.  fupcepded.Iurp  m  thp 
•Year  104511  bcjwap  ^qdqnt,  jpft,  an^feljgious.  ,  He 
dy’d  in  the  Year  1049,  after  he  fed  reign’d  4  Years. 

Suenon  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  10495  he 
was  tfife  imd  wdtdy’d  in  thq  ^^^074,  after 

he  had  reign’d  25  \  .  - 

Harold  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  10745  he 

had  Jitdpior  npMwN.fi^ddy’d  in  the  Year  1076,- af¬ 
ter  he  had  reigrM  Xf  arsf ;  ^  ;  ■  , ,  u  ■  ■ 

.  feqcceM  bitn  mtheYear  1076  5 ,  he 

was:  bilawek  npiW-  Hq  ,-fJy  4  in  the  Y^\f 

108 5,  after  he  hajJ, reign’d  9  Xe^.1(iOthers  pla^  Jifs 

Death  in  1081. 

;  ..  Ol'aua  J.  ifucc.eqdad  .him  in  itfe.Yqar  085;^ his 

Reign  was  full  Wff :.4y,cd  r1!1; ?ne  Year 

1095,  after  he  had  reign’d  10  Years. 

■  ■  Erio’IJJ.  fucceeded  him  ip.  jtlvc  .Xfei;  19953,  he 
was ! brave  and  pious,  and.  made. f^cr^.Cpnqueft^  He 

cl.yfdSn  die  Ifjcflfi  pyp.rith  on.  a  Jppr^y  tp  JtruMw* 

after  he  had  reign’d  7  Years.  f  *  >/  :■  > 

»NaGDi.AsI.;lHoqe<pdejd  lum  ^  tfe  Year  he 

prov’diunfortuoaw.in  hi4iBffltprpp«»tpnd.  Battles,  and 
dv’dini«35,  after  I)P  hadireigpd  33  Y ears, 

^Eric  IV.  attended  the  Throne  in  the  Year  113$; 

±^IV*  v*  *  r  ,  _ . _  j  1  • 


n  D 
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Eric  V.  fucceeded.  him  in  the  Year  1139*,  he  was 
prudent,  brave,  juft,  meek,  and  religious.  .  He  dy’d 
in  the  Year  1147,  after  he  had  reign'd  8  Years. 

Canute  IV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1147; 
he  was  brave  and  judicious,  gain’d  feveral  Vi&ories, 
and  made  feveral  Conquefts.  He  dy’d  in  1155,  after 
he  had  reign'd  8  Years. 

Suenon  IV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1155  ;  he 
was  brave  and  intrepid,  but  very  cruel.  He  dy’d  in 
1157,  after  2  Years  Reign. 

Wajldemare  1.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1157; 
he  gain’d  feveral  great  Viftories  by  his  Courage  and 
Pr  udence,  extended  the  Limits  of  his  Dominions  by 
his  Conquefts,  and  was  a  very  juft  and  religious  Prince. 
He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1185,  after  he  had  reign'd  28 
Years. 

Canute  V.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1185*,  he 
was  prudent'  and  brave,  and  made  feveral  Conquefts 
on  the  Vandals .  He  dy’d  in  1202,  after  he  had  reign'd 
18  Years. 

Valdejviare  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1202  ; 
he  was  illuftrious  by  his  Courage,  Prudence,  Victories 
and  Conquefts.  He  dy’d  in  1242,  after  he  had  reign’d 
40  Years. 

Eric  VI.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1242  ;  he  was 
kill’d  by  his  Brother  Abel,  who  had  him  thrown  into 
the  Sea,  in  the  Year  1250,  after  he  had  reign'd  8 

Years. 

Abel  I.  afcended  the  Throne,  after  he  had  kill’d 
his  Brother,  in  the  Year  1250 ;  he  was  a  very  cruel 
Prince.  The  Frifons  defeated  him  in  a  Battle,  where 
he  loft  his  Life,  in  the  Year  1252,  after  he  had 
reign’d  2  Years. 

Christopher  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1252; 
he  was  cruel,  unjuft,  and  impious.  He  dy’d  in  1259, 
after  he  had  reign’d  7  Years. 

Eric  VII.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1259  •,  he 
had  a  vaft  deal  of  Courage,  and  gain’d  feveral  Vic¬ 
tories.  Pie  was  .afiafiinated  in  the  Year  1286,  after 
he  had  reign’d  27  Years. 

Eric  VIII.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1286  ;  he 
was  brave,  and  gain’d  feveral  Vi&ories.  He  dy’d  in 
1321,  after  he  had  reign’d  35  Years. 

Christopher  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1321  ; 
he  increas’d  his  Dominions  by  his  Conquefts,  and  was 
bold  and  couragious,  but  very  bad,  and  very  cruel. 
Pie  died  in  the  Year  1333,  after  he  had  reign’d  12 
Years. 

Valdemare  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
1333  ;  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  Wars..  He  dy’d  in 
1  $76,  after  he  had  feign’d  42  Years. 

Marguerite  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1376; 
Jhe  marry’d  Aqtiintis,  King  of 1  Norway ^  and  render'd 
herfelf  illuftrious  by  her  Courage,  Prudence, .  Con¬ 
duct,  arid  Virtue.  She  died  in  the  Year  1 41 2,  after 

ihe' had  reign’d  37  Years. 

*  .  1  .  ... 

'Note,  That  at  that  Time  the  Kingdom  of  Norway 
was  united  to  that  of  Denmark. 

% 

t  1 

•  • 

Eric  IX.  fucceeded  her  in  the  Year  1412  ;  his 
Cruelties,  and  indolent  Life’,r  render’d  him  odiousto 
his  Subjcdb,  who  depos’d  him.  He  was  learned,  and 
braVc  enough.'  His  Depofnion  happen’d  in  the  Year 
1438,  after  he 'had  reign’d  26  Years. 

9  1  » 

Note,  That  to  Eh r c  IX’s  Depofition  fucceeded  an 
Anarchy,  Which  Jafted  6  Years. 

f  m 

Christopher  III,  Duke  of  Bavaria ,  began  to 
reign  in  Denmark  in  the  Year  1439  ;  he  was  a  good 
Prince,  and  very  brave.  Pie  dy'd  in  1448,  after  he 
h;ul  reign'd  9  Years.  . 

Christian  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1448; 
he  was  good,  hoped,  prudenr,  brave,  and  very  reli¬ 
gious.  He  died  in  1482,  .after  he  had  reign’d  34 
Vhars. 

John  1.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1482  \  he  was 
gentle,  prudenr,  and  brave.  Pie  dy’d  in  1513,  after 
he  had  reigned  32  Years. 


Ch 

he  was 


a  great 


ristian  II.  fucceeded  him  In  the  Year  r 

ne  was  cruel,  blood-thirfly,  arid  impious  fnr  l35 
he  was  call’d  the  Nero  of  the'North  H 
pos’d  in  the  Year  1523*  after- he  had  reig^ 

Frederick  I.  Duke  of  Holstein ,  ufurn’d 
Kingdom  in  the  Year  1523*,  he  introduc'd  Lutl  thc 
ifm  in  his  Dominions,  which  he  govern’d  with 
deal  of  Prudence  and  Moderation.  He  died 
Year  1 534,  after  he  had  reigned  n  Years.  m  £"c 

Christ  1  an  HI.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  r 
he  was  good,  meek,:  moderate,  learned,  and  a  py34* 
to  the  Learned.  He  died  in  the  Year  iee0  flf, lei?^ 
had  reigned  24  Years.  -  ’  lCr  ^ 

Frederick  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
he  was  brave,  fortunate,  learned,  and  a  Friend  m 
Learned.  He  dy’d  the  4  th  of  April  1588  aftJ.c 
had  reigned  29  Years.  9  e 

Ch  ri  st  1  a  n  IV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1  rfip 
he  render’d  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  Courage,  pr  * 

dence,  and  great  Exploits.  He  dy’d  in  the*  Yt* 
1648,  after  he  had  reigned  60  Years.  ar 

Frederick  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  164s. 
he  was  brave,  judicious,  liberal,  and  gain'd  feveral 
great  Vidtories.  In  1669,  he  receiv’d,  from  the  States 
of  Denmark ,  the  Power  to  leave  hereditary,  in 
Houfe,  the  Crown  which  before  had  been  elective  • 
and  dy'd  the  9 tb  of  February  1670,  after  he  ha-l 
reigned  22  Years. 

Christian  V.  Son  of  Frederick  III,  fucceeded 
him  the  9*h  of  February  1670  ;  he  govern’d  hisKinv- 
dom  as  a  brave  and  enterprizing  Prince.  He  wag’d 
War  againft  the  Swedes ,  and  took  fome  Places  from 
them. 

Frederick  IV.  fucceeded  him;  he  was  one  of 
the  moft  accomplifh’d  Princes  of  his  Time,  He  died 
the  12 tb  of  Ottober  1730,  aged  59  Years. 

Christian  VI.  fucceeded  him  the  iztbof  Ofto* 
her  1730  3  he  was  bom  the  gth  of  December  1690.  ’ 

0 

• 

Note ,  That  from  Denmark  we’ll,  pafs. into  Mujmf, 
which  is  the  next  Monarchy  for  Antiquity. 


t  1 
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Chronology  of  Abe  Great  Dukes  of  Mufcovy,  or 

Emperors  of  Ruflia.  ' 


1 . 


s  • 


Wolod  i  mire  T.  Duke,  or  Prince  of  that  Coun¬ 
try,  was  converted  to  the  Cbriftian  Religion  in  the 
Year  988 ;  he  took  the  Name  of  Bazik  in  his  Bap- 
tifm.  He  was  cruel,  and  impudick ;  but  after  he  had 
embrac’d  the  Cbriftian  Faith,  he  became  ehafte,  juft, 
gentle,  brave,  and  famous  for  his  Victories  and  Con¬ 
quefts.  He  dy'd  in  the  Year  1015,  a^ter  ^ 
reigned  27  Years. 

J&resl  as'I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1015,  but 
we  know  nothing  of  the  Detail  of  his  Adbons,  no 
more  than  how  long  he;reigh'd,  nor  when  he  dy’d. 

Wzevold  I.  reign'd  after  him,  but  his  Aftions 
and  his  Life  are  as  little  known  as  thofeof  his  Prcde- 
cefTor.  '<• 

Wolod  1  m  ire  II..  reign’d  after  him  ;  he  was  a 
Prince  illuftrious  by  ‘his Courage,  Prudence,  Victories, 
and  Conquefts.  He  died  in  the  Year  1 146. 

WzelvodII.  reign'd  . after  him,  and  afterwards  7 
other  Princes,  whofe  Names  are  not  known,  except 
thofe  of  George  I.  and  Demetrius  I,  of  whom 
wc  know  nothing  clfc./' 

George  II.  reign’d.  1  afterwards;  lie  grew  famous 
by  his  Misfortunes,  having  been  kill’d  by  Baty*  E^* 

peror  of  Tartary,  in  1237,  after  the  fame  Emperor 

had  conquer’d  all  his  Dominions,  which  he  render  A 
tributary,  and  fent  Governors  in:o  it,  during  260 
Years.  I  • 

Joreslas  II.  Brother  of  George  II.  am!  Alexanders 
reign’d1  in  chat  Condition,  but  we. know  nothing  Q 
them  but  their  Name.1  • 

Daniel  I.  transforr’d  the  Sead  of  his  Empire  m 
Mofcow ,  which  he  inclos’d  with  Walls,  had  a  Li  ’  c 
built,  and  he  was  the  firft  who  took  the  Name  of  grt'A 


Prince  of  IVohdimire ,  and  of  Mofcow, 


*1 


John 


CHRONOLOGY. 


1 


\  call'd  Natela,  i.  e.  the  Purfe,  becaufe  he 
JosN  nne  to  give  Alms  to  the  Poor. 

OsMto'V  Demetrius  II.  and  Bazile 

liv’d  in  1400 i  George  III.  and  Bazile 
e  Princes  whole  Actions  are  unknown  to  us,  and 
c  unm  we  know  nothing  elfe  but  their  Names. 
c  t  m  Basi  l  ides,  call’d  the  Great,  fucceeded  them 
the  Year  1477  *  he  fhook  off  the  Yoke  of  the 
whom  he  defeated  in  feveral  Encounters, and 
Ae/d  himfelf  famous  by  his  Prudence,  Courage, 
rl  jvifl-ories.  He  dy’d  about  the  Year  1492,  after 

*  y j  A  "Ypars 

^ST.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1492  ;  he 
„  Prince  cruel,  blood-thirfty,  vicious,  and  of  no 
Word.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1533,  after  he  had 

rioHN2BASiLiDES  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
*  he  was  a  cruel  Monfler,  blood-thirfty,  impu- 
A\r\/  and  wild v  who,  notwithftanding,  made  great 
Conquefts.  He  dy’d  the  28/6  of  March  1584,  after 
he  had  reign’d  5 1  Years. 

Theodore  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1584; 
he  ws  pious ,  meek,  juft,  and  prudent.  He  dy’d  in 
the  Year  1598,  after  he  had  reign’d  14  Years. 

Borius  Hodrinus  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
1598;  he  was  very  brave,  defeated  feveral  Times  the 
farters,  but  he  was  cruel,  and  ungrateful  towards 
thofe  who  had  placed  him  on  the  Throne,  whom  he 
caufed  to  be  poifoned.  He  dy’d  the  13/&  of  April 
2605,  after  he  had  reign’d  7  Years. 

Demetrius  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1605  5  he 
was  liberal  and  brave.  '  He  dy’d  in  1606,  after  he  had 

reign’d  1  Year.  •  ■ 

John  Basil e,  call’d  Suifki ,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1606  ;  his  tyrannical  Condudt  made  him  hated 
by  his  Subje&s.  He  dy’d  in  1611,  after  he  had  reign’d 
5  Years.  ’ 

Lad  islasI.  Prince  of  Poland ,  fucceeded  him  a 
Year  before  he  dy’d,  viz.  in  1610  v  he  was  brave, 
generous,  liberal,  and  very  wife.  He  dy’d  in  1613, 
after  he  had  reign’d  3  Years. 

•  Michael  Fed erowitz  fucceeded  him  in  the 


Year  1613  ;  he  was  brave,  bold,  and  enterprising, 
but  very,!cruek  He  gain’d  feveral  great  Viftories, 
and  made  feveral  Conquefts.  He  dy’d  the  12 th  of 
July  1645,  after  he  Had  reign’d  32  Years. 

Alexis  Michael  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1645  5 
he  maintain’d  feveral  Wars  againft  his  Neighbours, 
and  had  Courage  enough  ;  but  he  was  cruel,  and  ne¬ 
ver  kept  his  Word.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1676,  after 
he  had  reign’d  3 1  Years.  •  - 

Alexis  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1676;  he 
divided  his  Dominions  with  his  Brother  Peter,  and 
both  took  the  Quality  of  Czars,  i.  e,  Cafars,  or  Em¬ 
perors  of  Mufcovy, 

Peter  I.  call’d  the  Great ,  began  to  reign  alone  at 
the  Death  of  his  Brother  Alexis. 

Martha  Matweiwna  fucceeded  the  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1725,  by  the  fiifp'ofuion  of  her  Hufband  Pe¬ 
ter  tbe  Greats  Will.  Her  extraordinary  Merit,  which 
from  a  merin  Extraction  had  taifed  her  to  the  Throne, 
has  render’d  her  one  of  the  greateft  Princeftes  of  her 
Time,  To  her  .vaft  Capacity,  wife  Councils,1  Dcxce- 
hty,  prudent  Condudl,  and  Courage, 'the ‘Emperor 
her  Hu  (band  was  indebted;  ih  Part,  for  his  Grandeur 
and  Glory;  the  Succefs  6f  his1  Arms,  and  the  Rapi- 
(‘IJy  of  his  Conquefts.  Slic  dy’d  the  ljtb  Of  May 
aged  38  Years. 

Peter.  Alexowitz,  Grandfon  of  Peter  I.  fuc- 
ceeded  her  the  lyth  of  May  1727,  and  dy’d  the  30 th 
0l  /<7«»(?ry  1730,  aged  14  Year9.  •  •  •  * 
Anne.|w^novvna^ Dutchefs  of  C our land>  fucceed. 
him  the  30//^  of  January  1730*,  (lie  puWued  with 
jf  great  deal  of  Courage  ''the  Scheme  Peter  I.  had' 

rendering  himfelf  both  formidable  and  ne- 
o;  'liry  t0  the  ’Princes  hid  Neighbours,  in  Hopes  to 
“ ' ve  1  ,em  die  Laws  afterwards.  She  nffiflod  the  Em-1 
j  tf°r  m  placing  the  prefent  King  of  Poland  on  the 
I  ?rone»  t0  the  Exclufion  of  Staniflaus,  who  had  been 
y  hefted,  She  found  the  Secret  under  the  fpe* 


r ' 

4 

♦ 

1 

cious  Pretence  of  fending  Succours  to  the  Emperor, 
on  the  Rhine,  in  his  laft  War  with  France *  to  make 
her  Forces  acquainted  with  the  Roads  of  Germany * 
chat  they  fhould  not  be  Strangers  to  them  in  Cafe  of 
Need .  She  made  Ufe  of  Peter  I’s  Teftamertt  to  al- 
cend  the  Throne,  but  conceal’d  it,  as  to  her  Sue- 
ceflor  to  it.  She  was  a  Mixture  of  Virtue  and 
Vice,  and  dy’d  the  17/6  of  October  1740,  aged  48 
Years. 

John  III.  an  Infant,  3  Months  old.  Sort  df  the 
Dutchefs  of  Brunfwick,  Niece  of  the  deceafed  Em- 
prefs  Anne  Iwanowna,  and  Confort  of  Duke  Art- 
thonyUlrick ,  fucceeded  the  i^th  of  October  1740, firft 
under  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Courland ,  and  af¬ 
terwards  under  that  of  the  Dutchefs  his  Mother  ;  but 
by  a  furprizing,  and  unexpe&ed  Revolution,  was  de¬ 
throned,  the  6th  of  December  1741.  • 

ELizABETH-p£TROWNA,fecond  Daughter  of Pe~ 

ter  the  Great ,  by  Martha- Matweiwna,  afeendedthe 
Throne  by  a  fudden  Revolution,  the  6th  of  December 
1741  i  (he  had  been  fet  afide  by  the  Will  of  the  Erri- 
prefs  Anne -Iwanowna,  tho*  called  to  the  Succeftion 
by  that  of  the  Emprefs  her  Mother,  whofe  rare  Me¬ 
rit,  and  excellent  Perfections,  this  Emprefs  has  inhe* 
rited,  which  render  her  worthy  of  the  Throne  lhe  is 
intituled  to  by  her  Birth.  ■ 

•  1  -  .  „ 

Note ,  That  tho’  it  is  not  Very  agreeable  to  travel  in 
thofe  icy  Climates  during  the  Winter ;  I  muft, 
notwithftanding,  take  a  Tour  into  Norway ,  lince 
it  is  the  next  Monarchy- for  Antiquity,  There¬ 
fore, 

I  • 

•  •  I  * 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Norway: 

ii  • 

Sucin,  or  Sue  non  I.  King  of  Norway,  began  to 
reign  in  the  Year  998  ;  he  was  a  wife,  prudent,  mor 
derate,  judicious,  and  brave  Prince.  He  dy’d  in  the 
Year  1011,  after  he  had  reign’d  13  Years. 

St.  Ola  US:  fucceeded  him1  in  the  Year  10115  he 
aCled  with  a  great  deal  of  Zeal  for  the  Eftabliftimenc 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion  in  his  Dominions,  and  had 
all  the  Virtues  of  a  great  King.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year 
1031,  after  he  had  reign’d  20  Years. 

Sue  non  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1031 ;  he 
had  a  vaft  deal  of  Wit,  Eloquence,  and. Courage. 
He  dy’d  in  1039,  after  he  had  reign’d  8  Years, 

Magnus  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1039  \  he 
was  brave  and  generous,  and  maintain’d  feveral  great 
Wars.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year1 1055,  after  he'  had 
reign’d  16  Years.  •  •  1  -  '  ' 

Herold,  or  Er vol d,  ' fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
1055  v  he  was  brave,  an’d  had  Prudence,  He  dy’d  in 
the  Year  1070;  after  he  had  reign’d  15  Years* 

Magnus  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1070) 
he  was  a  Prince  of  extraordinary  Merit,  who  dy’d  in 
1 1 10,  after  }he  had  reign’d  40  Years. 

Magnus  III.  fucceeded  him  in-the  Year  irio;  he 
had  feveral  great  Wars  to  maintain,  in1  which  he;  gave 
Proofs  of  his  Courage  and  Prudence  *  but  as  ■>.  he  was 
unfortunate,  and  voluptuous,  he  was  expell’d  from 
his  Dominions  in  the  Year  1138,:  aftciMic  hadreign’d 

i28  Years.  •  ••  1  •  •  1  ■ 

Herold  II.  afeended  the  Throne  in  the  Year 
11381  his  Reign' was  full  of  Wars  land  :Divifions, 
which  he  pacify’d  by  his  Courage;  and  good  Condudl;  \ 
bui'he  was  voluptdous*  Hedy’di.in  the  Year.1 1*48, 

after 'he  had  reign’d  10  Years/  r.>;  1  *  . 

M  a  on  us  III.  was  reftorid  in  1148.  and;dy  d  m 
the  Year  1158,  after  he  had  reign’d  10  Years,  .  v, 

In  go,  call’d  Gibbas ,  fucceeded  him  in,  thfc-^ear 
1158  V  he  was  good,  and  coubA^iousJ .  .He  died;  id 
the  Year  1176,  after  he  had  reign’d  18. Yearaa  r  , . 

v  :  •  .  .  i*,  v  .  u*  •*  .  ’  l  V:  I  ttP'.J:.  * 

'•  Noit, '  Thnt  there  was  an  Interregnum  of  ^  Years.  / 

.•  MaonvHV.  began  to  reigm.m  Ithe  Y«abiX,i8d  i 
he  was  prudent,  ju(t,  and  ircligtoia,  In  the 

Year  IJ33,  after  he  had  rein’d  S a  Years.  .an. .  ' 

%  i 

Aquih 
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Aquin  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1232*,  he 
was  cruel,  and  impious,  and  had  not  the  leait  good 
Quality.  He  died  in  the  Year  1263,  after  he  had 

reigned  3 1  Years.  . 

Olaus,  call’d  Angofanusy  fucceeded  him  in  the 

Year  1263  ;  he  did  nothing  confiderable,  and  died  in 
i2?o,  after  he  had  reigned  17  Years. 

Eric  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1280;  ha  was 
brave  and  pious.  He  died  in  the  Year  1300,  after 
he  had  reigned  20  Years. 

Aqu  1  n  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1300  ;  he 
was  good,  and  couragious.  He  died  in  the  Year  1315, 
after  15  Years  Reign. 

Magnus  V.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1315*. 
his  Vices  and  Debaucheries  were  the  Caufe  of  his  be¬ 
ing  depofed.  He  died  in  the  Year  1326,  after  he  had 
reigned  11  Years. 

Aquin  III.  was  placed  on  the  Throne  in  the  Year 
3326  ;  he  was  a  Prince  of  extraordinary  Merit,  brave, 
generous,  wife,  and  full  of  Piety.  He  dy’d  in  the 
Year  1328,  after  he  had  reigned  2  Years. 

Magnus  VI.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1328  ; 
he  render’d  himfelf  iliuflrious  by  his  Prudence,  Cou¬ 
rage,  and  good  Condudt.  He  died  in  the  Year  1375, 
after  he  had  reigned  47  Years. 

Olaus  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1375 ;  he 
did  nothing  remarkable,  and  died  in  the  Year  1389, 
after  he  had  reigned  13  Years. 

Maguerite,  Wife  of  Aquin  IV,  Queen  of  Ben- 
viarky  Sweden^  and  Norway ,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  138.9;  fhe  rendered  herfelf  iliuflrious  by  her 
Piety,  Prudence,  Virtue,  and  good  Condudt.  She 
died  in  the  Year  1412,  after  23  Years  Reign. 

Eric  of  Pomerania ,  Marguerite's  Nephew,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  her  in  her  Dominions  in  the  Year  1412;,  he 
was  learned  and  brave,  but  he  became  cruel,  lazy,  and 
add  idled  to  Vice.  He  was  depofed  in  i438>  after  he 
had  reign’d  26  Years. 

Christopher  III.  King  of  Benmarky  fucceeded 
in  the  Year  1439,  and  ever  fince  the  Kings  of  Ben- 
mark  have  poffeifed  Norway , 

Notey  That  the  mod  antient  Monarchy  next  to 
Norway ,  is  Poland .  Therefore, 

•  Chronology  of  the  Kings,  of  Poland. 

Boleslas  I:  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Otho  the 
Title  and  the  Crown  of  King  in  999,  according  to 
Polifh  Authors;  which  is  contradicted.  by  Barottiusy 
who  pretends,  that  the  Poles  afk’d  fince  that  Crown 
From  the  Pope,  .im  the  Time  of  the  Emperor  Henry. 
But,  however,  Bolejlas.  did  all  he  could  to  promote 
the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  the  Intefeft  of  (his.  Subr 
jedls,  :and  render’d  himfelf  iliuflrious  .by  his  Vidlories 
and  Conqudls.1  He  was  a  very  great  *  Prince,  .reli¬ 
gious,  liberal,  brave,  and  judicious,.  He  died  in  the 
Year  1025,  after  he  had  reigned  26;  Yefrr9.  •.  ,  .  •; 

MiscislasI.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1025.; 
Authors  give  him  the  Title  of  indolent  and  unfor* 
tnnatei  tho*  he  gain’d  fome  Advantages  over  :  his 
Enemies,  of  which  he  reap’d  no  Fruit,  thro*  his  bad 
Condudl.  He  died  in  the  Year  1034,  after  he  had 
reigned  9  Years.  1 

Caeimirji  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  70341 
he  regulated  perfc&ly  well  his  Kingdqm,  and  added 
fome  Provinces  to  iti  \  He  civiliz'd  t!)e  Pple$»  tqpk  a 
particular  Care  to  make: Religion  flourifh  in  his  Pamir 
nions,  and  was  a  brave*  religious, .  and  charitable 
Prince.  He  died  in  the  Year  tIA£9,  after  he  had 

reigned  25  Years. 

Bor.  esi. as  II.  call’d  the  Boldy  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1059;  he  was  very  virtuous  in  his  Youth,  very 
zealous  tor  his  Religion,  very  juft,  and  return’d  al¬ 
ways  victorious  from  his  Enemies  $  but  he  abandon’d 
himfelf  afterwards  to  Vice,  committed  Sacrileges  and 
Tyrannies,  and  became  very  cruel,  tmd  yery  difiolQte. 
He  died  in  the  Year  1082,  after,  be  had  reigned  22 
Years, 


I  ^  ^  ^  t  s,  a  1 1 1  adislasI.  fucceeded  him  * 

the  Year  1082  ;  his  Prudence  and  Moderation*  ? 
ned  him  to  love  Peace  and  Tranquil] jtv  thr»>  lWc^ 
a  Hero  who  had  gain’d  federal  great  ViCW,  Was 
his  Enemies.  He  died  the  16  tbit'  July^Z? 
he  had  reigned  20  Years.  * 

Boleslas  III.  call’d  Wry -Lip ,  fucceeded  V 
the  Year  H92;  he  re  eftabliih’d,  aqd  honour'd  h?i? 
great  Adions,  the  Name,  of  Bolejlas y  which  hkn  .  • 
had  render’d  odious.  He  was  juft,  relioj0m  u  ncc 
liberal,  and  without  Reproach.  He  wa?jn  47  ^ 
bats,  or  Battles,  from  which,  he  came  vidoriom.  T' 
was  defeated  in  1138,  in  RidJJja.  HefidifickVi 
dy’d,  in  1 139,  after  he  had  reigned  37  Years.  *  ^ 
Ladislas  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
he  was  very  ambitious,  and  having  enter’d  into  a  W  ’ 
with  his  own  Brothers, he  was  glmoft  always  vanqujfoM 
and  oblig’d  to  By  into  Germany.  He  was  depofed 
and  his  Brother  put  ip  hjs  P|ace,  who  abandon’d  hi 
in  Silefia.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1146,  after  he  y 
reigned  7  Years.  ’ 

.  Boleslas  IV.  call’d  Curled  H^fqcceededhisBro 
ther  in  the  Year  1 146 ;  he  was  a  brave  and  nlk'm 
Prince,  who  gain’d  feveral  Victories  over  the  rebel, 
lious  P ruffians ,  and  oblig'd, them  to  be  baptiz’d,  ft* 
dy’d  in  the  Year  2173,  after  he  had  rgjgn’d  27 
Y  ears. 

Miscisla.s  II.  call’d  the  Odder,  fucceqderf  him  iq 
the  Year  1173;  his  Avarice,  and  little  Care  tp  keep 
his  Word,  oblig’d  his  Subjects  to  depflfe  him ;  and 
he  was  unfortunate  in  his  Eptprprizes.  He  dy’d  in 
1377,  after  he  had  rejgn’d  ^4  Ypars. 

Casimire  II.  call'd  the  Juft,  fucqeqded  him  ip 
the  Year  1x77*  be  lov’d  Piety  and  Jpfe,  gndtwas 
brave,  judicious,  modeft,  and  (njuch  inclin'd  to-gtfe 
his  Subjects,  >vhom  he  tenderly  foy’d.  He  dy’d  in 
the  Year  1194,  after  he  had  reign’d  17  Years, 
Lescus,  call’d  the'  White,  fucceeded  him  in 'the 
Year  1194 ;  be  was  placed  on  the  Throne  .ip  Conft- 
deration  of  his  father  CafimitP,  but  he  did  nothing 
worthy  of  being  recorded;  £nd  bis  Reign  was dit 
turbed  by  Wars  and  Divijipfl?,  .  He  was  depofed  in 
the  Year  *1202. 

La  d  i$l  as  Jill,  call’d  JJAfconQgue  y  or  Thick  Legs, 
was  plac'd  on  the  Throne  in  the  Y ear  1302  *,  hejwas 
a  Prince  of  a  great  ;dpal  qf  Wit9  .Dexterity,  Elo¬ 
quence,  and  Courage.  •  He  dy’d  in  1 2 od,  after  he  had 
reign’d  4  Years.  .  .  . 

L’ Esc  us  was  reftorpd'  to  his  Throne  in  the  Year 
1206;  he  wa$,difturbed;a-np\y.  by  fevera!  great  Wars, 
and  died  in  1226,  after  he  had  reign, ’d  ?,oYear?,  ,i 
.  Bolesl  as  V.  call’d  the '  QhaftCy ,  fuqcqqcW-  1dm  in 
the  Year  1226;  he  \yas  jiieek,  juft,  Ytfy 

chafte,  and,  pacifick.  He  dy’d  in  the  Mar  I279» 
after  he  had  reign’d  53  Years.  J 

L*  Esc  us,  call’d  the  Black*  fucceeded  •  lu.tn  in  the 
Year  1279;  he  rendered  himfelf.  illqitrio.us  by  hk 
Prudence,  Courage,  ViCtor  ip  s,  and  Conquells;  Iwt 
was  extreamly  vindictive.  He  dy’d  in  the  'fear  1289, 
after  he.  had  reign’d  10  Years. 

Bolbsla$  VI.  Duke  of  Majfpvia  \  and  Hbnrvi 
Puke  of  Dorofijlavia ,  rendered  thcipftlves  Mato 
of  the  regaj  Power,  and  were  Regents,  .from 
Year  1289, |tq  1295'.  .  i  .  ;  ,  v 

Prem  i slab  I.  a  (tended  the  Throne .  in.  the.  * e{lf 
1295  ;  he  was  brave,  liberal,  judicious,  and  a  k°vcJ 
of  trup  Glory.  He  dy’d.  ii\  1296,  after  he  M 
reigned  8  Months.  , 

Lap  islas  IV.  callpd  i \Qftic%  or  the  Short>  fuccceacci 
him  in  the  Year  1296  *  ,hp  was  .a  Warrior  and  all o- 

litician  ;  but  his  violent,  and  cruel  ConclifA  made  him 

hated  by  his  Subjects, .  w.bddQqoftd  hjm  .in  the  Year 
1300,  after  he  had  reignpd  4  Years.  ,  •  ' 

V e  n cEvSL a s,  King  QtuBohma*  called 
was  placed  on  the  Throne. jin.  the  Year; r*0*  • •'  * 

Polcsy  charmed  with  lus.rarit  Mer-ir,  ielc^hdiiuin 

their  King.  He  dy’d  the  23^  of  June  of  c‘w  e 
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Ladisi.as  IV,  caiw  "bfiic,  was  reftored 
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throne  in  the  tear  x3° Sj  he  governed  with, Pm- 
t  pver  fince,  extended  the  Limits  of  his  Domi- 

•CC  rendered  himfelf  formidable  to  his  Enemies, 
nld°  was  adeemed  one  of  the  'greateft  Princes  of  his 
!?w  He  dy’d  the  10th  of  March  1 333,  after  he 

reined  28  Years. 

Casimirb  HI*  called  the  Great,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Year  1333  5  hewas  pacifick  and  magnificent  in 
he  Churches  and  Hofpitals  he  founded  5  and  earned 
1  be  built  a  great  Number  of  Caftlesand  Fortreffes. 
He  had,  befides,  a  very  great  Dexterity  to  make  him- 
C  ]f  beloved  by  every  Body,  and  had  Juftice  impar¬ 
tially  adminiftered.  He  died  the  8 th  of  September  of 
the  Year  1370,  after  he  had  reigned  37  Years. 

Louis,  King  of  Hungary ,  of  the  Houfe  of  Anjou, , 
fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1370  5  he  undertook  leveral 
Wars,  which  he  terminated  happily,  and  was  always 
victorious,  wife,  religious,  and  very  zealous  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.  He  died  in  the  Year 
1280,  after  he  had  reign’d  10  Years. 

LadislasV.  called  Jagelon ,  Great  Duke  of  Li- 
tbuania ,  came  to  the  Throne  of  Poland  by  his  Mar¬ 
riage  with  Hadwigc ,  Daughter  of  Louis,  King  of 
Hungary ,  who  had  been  elected  Queen  of  Poland ,  on 
Condition  fhe  fliould  marry  the  Perfon  who  Ihould  be 
chofen  by  the  Grandees  of  the  Kingdom  for  her  Huf- 
band.  Ladiflas  marry’d  her,  and  began  to  reign  in 
1386.  He  rendered  himfelf  illufbrious  by  his  Pru¬ 
dence,  Courage,  Moderation,  and  Victories.  He  dy’d 
the  1  %tb  of  May  1434,  after  he  had  reign’d  48 

Years. 

LadislasVI.  King  of  Hungary,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  Year  1434  5  he  was  a  very  brave,  wife,  and 
judicious  young  Prince.  He  was  killed  at  the  Battle 
0 [Fames  in  the  Flower  of  his  Youth,  very  worthy 
by  his  Courage  and  Piety,  of  a  happier  Fate.  All 
Europe  mourned  the  Death  of  that  young  Conqueror, 
which  happened  the  nth  of  November ,  1444,  after 
khad  reigned  10  Years. 

Cassimire  IV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
14445  he  chaftifed  feverely  the  Knights  of  the  Teu- 
tonick  Order,  and  forced  them  to  fue  for  Peace  5  he 
conquered  Dantzick ,  and  other  Provinces,  and  was 
famous  for  his  Valour,  Prudence,  Victories  and  Con¬ 
quers.  He  died  the  7th  of  June ,  1492,  afeer  he  had 
reigned  48  Years. 

John  Albert  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  14925 

this  Prince  was  learned,  efpecially  in  Hiftory,  liberal 

to  his  Soldiers.,  generous,  and  very  brave  5  but  very 

little  fortunate  in  his  Wars.  He  died  the  7th  of  June, 

1501,  after,  he  had  reigned  9  Years. 

Alexander  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  ijfoi ; 

he  was  mdancholick  and  fallen,  but  very  good  and 

happy  j  he  ufed  to  give  with  Pleafure,  even  fo  far  as 

to  prevent  the  Defires  of  thofe,  who  wanted  to  afk 

him  fome  Favour,  which  is  an  excellent  Quality  in  a 

Prince,  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  Age.  He  dy’d  in 

the  Year  1506;  after  he  had  reigned  $  Years.  . 

Sio  ism  on  d  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1506; 

he  gave  on  all  Occafions,  very  great  Proofs  of  his 

Courage  and  Prudence,  and  his  Reputation  was  very 

v/cll  eftablifhed  5  he  render’d  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his 

Piety,  Juftice,  Victories,  and  Conquefts5  and  was 

jjlued  and  refpefted  by  all  the  Princes  of  his  Time. 

He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1548,  after  ho  had  reign’d  42 
Years. 

Sigismond  II.  call’d  Atigujltts,  fucceeded  him  in 
Je  Year  15485  he  conquer’d  Livonia ,  and  (hewed, 
oythe  Protection  he  grunted  to  the  Learned,  and  by 
1,8  ^udence  and  Courage  in  the  Field,  that  he  was 
very  worthy  of  the  Praifcs  bellowed  on  him  by  the 
Authors  of  his  Time.  He  dy’d  die  7 th  of  July  1573a 
after  he  had  reign’d  24  Years. 

Henry  of  France ,  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  defied 
£tng  of  Poland  in  the  Year  1573  *  he  was  a  young 

^uftr‘ous  by  his  Courage  and  Victories.  He 
PoircjTeci  that  Crown  but  $  Months,  having  quitted  it 

ur  that  of  France,  devolv'd  to  him  by  the  Death  of 
1118  Brother,  Charles  IX. 

*3 
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Stephen  Bat hory,  Prince  of  Tranfijvania,  was 
plac’d  on  the  Throne  in  the  Year  15755  he  render’d 
himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  military- Exploits,  Prudence* 
Courage,  and  Zeal  for  his  Religion  5  but  he  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  rauch  inclin’d  to  Severity.  He  dy’d  in  the 
Year  1587,  after  he  had  reign’d  11  Years.  ; 

Sigismond  .III.  King  of  Sweden ,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  Year  1587  ;  he  was  brave  and  piou$,  but  un-^ 
fortunate  in  his  Wars,  which  prov’d  very  tedious  and 
difadvantagious.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1632,  after 
he  had  reign’d  45  Years. 

.  Ladislas  Sigismond  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
1632;  he  gave  particular  Marks  of  his  Valour  and 
Piety,  fignaliz’d  his  Courage  in  the  Wars  again  ft  the 
Mufcovites,  and  by  the  Defeat  of  Ofman ,  Emperor  of 
the  forks,  having  kill’d  more  than  150000  forks 
in  feveral  Encounters.  This  Prince  lov’d  Virtue, 
fpoke  feveral  Languages;,  and  had  join’d  to  his  Valour 
a  perfect  Love  of  Juftice.  He  dy’d  in  1648,  after 
he  had  reign’d  15  Years.  . 

.  John  Casimire  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1648  5 
he  was  wife,  brave,  and  prudent,  and  was  in  17  or 
18  Battles,  which  he  gain’d  almoft  all.  He  dy’d  the 
14 th  of  November  16(59,  after  he  had  reign’d  20 
Years. 

Michael  Koribut  Wiesnowiski  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Year  16695  he  was  a  meek,  pious,  eafy, 
and  credulous  Prince.  He  dy’d  in  1674,  after  he  had 
reign’d  4  Years. 

John  Sobieski,  called  the  Great ,  was  placed,  on 
the  Throne  of  Poland  in  1674,  notwithftanding  the 
Crowd  of  Pretenders  to  that  Crown,  put  on  his  Head 
as  a  juft  Reward  for  his  Valour.  Poland  was  indebted 
to  him  for  its  Security  and  Liberty  5  and  John ,  who 
had  been  the  Arm  of  the  Republick,  deferv'd  to  be 
her  Chief;  in  which  high  Station  he  became  the 
Glory,  Admiration,  and  Father  of  his  Subjects.  This 
Prince,  born  to  be  the  Buckler  of  the  Nations  moft 
expofed  to  the  Fury  of  the  Ottomans ,  was  found  every 
where  to  difconcert  their  Meafares,  and  oppofe  their 
Enterprizes  5  and  every  Body  knows  that  he  contri¬ 
buted  more  than  any  other  Prince  to  the  miraculous 
Deliverance  of  Vienna ,  tho*  the  Emperor  had  done  all 
he  could  to  oppofe  his  Eleflion., 

Frederick  Augustus,  Eleftor of  Saxony,  fad - 
ceeded  him,  by  the  Intrigues  of  the  Pope,  and  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  King  of  England ,  who  at  that  Time  join’d 
together  againft  the  French  Intereft  in  Poland ,  and 
fucceeded,  in  giving  the  Exclufion  to  the  Prince  of 
Conti ,  whom  the  late  King  of  France,  Louis  XIV.* 
had  fet  up  for  a  Candidate'to  that  throne.  Frederick 
was  not  only  capable  to  govern  the  Poles,  but  evert 
the  whole  Earth  5  for  he  had  found  the  Secret  to  joiri 
in  his  Perfon  to  his  moft  illuftrious  Birth,  all  the  moft 
excellent  Qualities  which  can  adorn  a  Throne ;  for  he 
was  learned,  wife,  and  a  profound  and  confammate 
Politician.  He  rivall’d,  in  Courage,  the  greateft  He¬ 
roes  of  paft  Ages,  and  even  farpafied  Titus  himfelf  ini 
Liberality  5  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  Wars  againft 
Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  who  dethron'd  him ; 
tho’  during  that  Hero’s  Captivity  in  Turkey ,  Frederick 
found  Means  to  re-afeend  it  again,  and  to  maintain 
himfelf  upon  it,  to  his  Death. 

Frederick  III.  his  Son,  (tho’  Stanrflaus  Lifmjki* 
one  of  the  greateft  Heroes  of  his  Time,  and  the  moft 
accomplifh’d  Prince,  had  been  duly  defied)  reigns  at 
prefent  in  Poland,  having  been  plac'd  on  the  Throne 
by  the  united  Forces  or  the  late  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  of  the  late  Czarina,  Anne,  Dutchcfs  of 
Courland . 

* 

Note,  That  From  Poland  wc'Il  pafs  into  that  de¬ 
lightful  and  fertile  Kingdom  Hungary ,  where  we 
coin  regale  ourfelves  with  fomt  Bottles, of  Tockay 

Ciironolooy  of  the  h tings  of  Hungary. 

Stephen  I.  began  to  reign  in  the  Year  1600,  ac'^ 
cording  to  fome  Gbroilologcrs  5  but  it  ia  rrtorc  certain* 
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Aquin  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1232;  he 
was  cruel,  and  impious,  and  had  not  the  lealt  good 
Quality.  He  died  in  the  Year  1263,  after  he  had 
reigned  31  Years. 

Ola  us,  call’d  Angofanus ,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1263  5  he  did  nothing  confiderable,  and  died  in 
1230,  after  he  had  reigned  17  Years. 

Eric  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1280  5  ha  was 
brave  and  pious.  He  died  in  the  Year  1300,  after 
he  had  reigned  20  Years. 

Aqjjin  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1300  5  he 
was  good,  and  couragious.  He  died  in  the  Year  1315, 
after  15  Years  Reign. 

Magnus  V.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1315*, 
his  Vices  and  Debaucheries  were  the  Caufe  of  his  be¬ 
ing  depofed,  He  died  in  the  Year  1326,  after  he  had 
reigned  11  Years. 

A  quin  III.  was  placed  on  the  Throne  in  the  Year 
332 65  he  was  a  Prince  of  extraordinary  Merit,  brave, 
generous,  wife,  and  full  of  Piety.  He  dy'd  in  the 
Year  1328,  after  he  had  reigned  2  Years. 

M  agnus  VI.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1328; 
he  render’d  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  Prudence,  Cou¬ 
rage,  and  good  Conduct.  He  died  in  the  Year  i375> 
after  he  had  reigned  4 7  Years. 

Oi.aus  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  13755  he 
did  nothing  remarkable,  and  died  in  the  Year  13 89, 
after  he  had  reigned  13  Years. 

Maguerite,  Wife  of  Aquin  IV,  Queen  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden ,  and  Norway ,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  138.95  llie  rendered  herfelf  illuftrious  by  her 
Piety,  Prudence,  Virtue,  and  good  ConduCt.  She 
died  in  the  Year  1412,  after  23  Years  Reign. 

Eric  of  Pomerania ,  Marguerite's  Nephew,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  her  in  her  Dominions  in  the  Year  1412.*,  he 
was  learned  and  brave,  but  he  became  cruel,  lazy,  and 
addicted  to  Vice.  He  was  depofed  in  1438,  after  he 
had  reign’d  2  6  Years. 

Christopher  III.  King  of  Denmark ,  fucceeded 
in  the  Year  1439,  a°d  ever  fince  c^e  Kings  of  Den - 
mark  have  pofle&d  Norway, 

Note ,  That  the  mod  antient  Monarchy  next  to 
Norway ,  is  Poland.  Therefore, 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Poland. 

Bolesl  as  I.  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Otho  the 
Title  and  the  Crown  of  King  in  999,  according  to 
Polijh  Authors 5  which  is  contradicted  by  Baronins, 
who  pretends,  that  the  Poles  afk’d  fince  that  Crown 
From  the  Pope,  in.  the  Time  of  the  Emperor  Henry. 
But,  however,  Bolejlas.  did  all  he  could  to  promote 
the  Cbriflian  Religion,  and  the  Intefeft  of  .his.  Subr 
jeCts,  and  render’d  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  Victories 
and  Conquefts:  He  was  a  very  great  Prince,  .reli¬ 
gious,  liberal,  brave,  and  judicious,.  He  died  in  the 
Year  1025,  after  he  had  reigned  26  Years. 

MiscislasI.  lucceedcd  him  in  the  Year  1.025.5 
Authors  give  him  the  Title  of  indolent  and  unfor- 
tun  ate,  tho*  he  gain’d  fome  Advantages  over  his 
Enemies,  of  which  he  reap’d  no  Fruit,  thro*  his  bad 
Conduct.  He  died  in  the  Year  1034,  after  he  had 
reigned  9  Years.  '  .  '  > 

CaeimirbI.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  J°34i 
he  regulated  perfectly  well  his  Kingdom,  and  added 
fome  Provinces  to  itl '  Fie  civiliz’d  the  Poles ,  tQok  a 
particular  Care  to  make; Religion  flourish  in  his  Domi¬ 
nions,  and  was  a  brave*  religious, .  and  charitable 
Prince.  He  died  in  the  Year  •;  1.059,  after  he  had 
reigned  25  Years. 

Bor.  p.si. as  II.  call’d  the  Bold,  foccecded  him  in  the 
Year  1059 ;  he  was  very  virtuous  in  his  Youth,  very 
zealous  tor  his  Religion,  very  juft,  and  return’d  al¬ 
ways  victorious  from  his  Enemies  y  but  he  abandon'd 
himfelf  afterwards  to  Vice,  committed  Sacrileges  and 
Tyrannies,  and  became  very  cruel,  hnd  very  d.iflblote. 

Fie  died  in  the  Year  1082,  after,  ho  had  reigned  22 
Years. 

A 


Ladislas,  or  UladislasI.  fucceeded  him  • 
the  Year  1082  5  his  Prudence  and  Moderation  ? 
ned  him  to  love  Peace  and  Tranquillity  thn»  lWc  ‘* 
a  Hero  who  had  gain’d  feveral  great  Vifl™-;  6  Was 
his  Enemies.  He  died  the  16th  of  July  .  rn,CS  °?er 
he  had  reigned  20  Years.  ’  a‘ter 
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the  Year  1192  5  he  re  eftablifh’d,  and  honour’d 
great  ACtions,  the  Name  of  Bolejlas ,  which  his  Tj  1 
had  render’d  odious.  He  was  juft,  relioious  h  flCt 
liberal,  and  without  Reproach.  He  was*  in  47 
bats,  or  Battles,  from  which  became  viaoriouS.°hm’ 
was  defeated  in  1138,  in  Ruffra.  He  ftftl  flcL*  uj 
dy’d,  in  1139,  after  he  had  reign’d  37  Years.  *  ^ 
Ladislas  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  n 
he  was  very  ambitious,  and  having  enter’d  into  a  W  * 
with  his  own  Brothers, he  was  almoft  always  vanquilhu 
and  oblig’d  to  fly  into  Germany.  He  was  depofed’ 
and  his  Brother  put  in  his  P|ace,  who  abandon’d  h‘ 
in  Silefia.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1146,  after  hey 

reigned  7  Years.  “ 

.  Bolesl  as  IV.  call’d  Curled  Head, fucceeded  his Bro 
ther  in  the  Year  11465  he  was  a  brave  and  reij£j0m 

Prince,  who  gain'd  feveral  Victories  over  the  rebel. 

lious  P ruffians,  and  oblig’d  them  to  be  baptiz’d,  fj* 

dy’d  in  the  Year  1173,  after  he  had  reign’d  27 
Y  ears. 


Miscislas  II.  call’d  the  Otter*  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Year  1173  5  his  Avarice,  and  little  Care  to  keep 

his  Word,  oblig’d  hia  Subjects  to  deppfe  him  •,  and 

he  was  unfortunate  in  his  Entgrprizes.  tie  dy’d  in 
1177,  after  he  had  rejgn’d ^4  Years. 

Casimire  II.  call’d  the  Juft,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Year  11775  he  lov’d  Piety  and  Juftice,  flndjwai 
brave,  judicious,  mqdeft,  and  .much  inclin’d  to  cafe 
his  Subjects,  whom  he  tenderly  lov’d.  .He  dy’d  in 
the  Year  1194,  after  he  had  reign’d  17  Years, 
Lescus,  call'd  the' White,  fupceedpd  him  in  the 
Year  1194 ;  he  was  placed  on  the  Throne  in  Confi- 
deration  of  his  Father  Cafiwire,  but  he  did  nothing 
worthy  of  being  recorded;  and  his  Reign  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  Wars  and  Diviflo#?,  He  was  depofed  in 
the  Year  *1202. 

«  •  * 

Lad  islas  III.  call’d  JJAfconogue,  or  Thick  Legs, 
was  plac’d  on  the  Throne  in  the  Y par  1202  *>  he  was 
a  Prince  of  a  great  deal  of  Wit,  .Dexterity,  Elo¬ 
quence,  and  Courage.  •  Fie  dy'd  in  1206,  after  he  had 
reign’d  4  Years. 

L’Escus  was  re  florid  to  his  Throne  in  the  Year 

12065  he  difturbed  a-npvy  by  feveral  great  Wars, 
and  died  in  1 2 2 6,  after  he  had -reign’d  ?.oYe.irp, 
Bolesl  as  V.  call'd  the '  Chafe,  ■,  fupcflqtkd  him  m 
the  Year  12265  he  was  .meek,  jgft,  r?%iP«s,  Yery 
chafte,  and,  paciflek.  He  dy’d  in  the  Ydar  1279$ 
after  he  had  reign’d  53  Years.  : 

L* Esc  us,  call’d  the  Black,  fucceeded  hgn  in  flie 
Year  1279  5  he  rendered  himfelf  illqrtrio.us  by  his 
Prudence,  Courage,  Vjdborigsi,  and  Conquelts  \  but 
was  excreamly  vindictive.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1189, 
after  he  had  reign’d  10  Years. 

Bqlbslas  VI.  Duke  of  Jtfojfpviay  and  Henry* 
Duke  of  Doraft/lavia ,  rendered  thetpfelves  Makers 
of  the  regal  Power,  qnd  were  Regents,  from  the 
Year  1289,  itp  1295.  # 

Prem  islas  I.  afeended  the  Throne  in  the  Year 
1295  ;  he  was  brave,  liberal,  judicious,  and  ft  Lover 
of  trup  Glory.  Fie  dy’d,  in  1296,  after  ho  mid 
reigned  8  Months. 

Lad  islas  IV.  callcd-iCW/V,  or  the  Short,  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Year  1296  y  he  was  , a  Warrior,  and  a.lo- 
litician  5  but  his  violent  and  cruel  CondifCt  made bim 
hated  by  his  Subjects,  who  denoted  him  .in  the  Year 

1300,  after  he  had  reigned  4  Years.  , 

Venceslas,  King  ofij Boiwnia,  calleth  we  Mtti , 

was  placed  on  the  Th r 0 0 q ,  , in .  t h e  Yea r  r 3  0  *»  t  x° 

Poles ,  charmed  with  his, rare  Merit,  .de^d  nun 

their  King.  Fie  dy’d  the  i-td  of  June  of  the  ca 


1305-  .-I  .1: 

Ladislas  IV.  called  OJiic9  was 


reftored  to  Ids 

Throne 
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in  the  Year  130J';  he  governed  with  Pru- 
J'  r  ever  fince,  extended  the  Limits  of  his  Domi- 
■  f  rendered  himfelf  formidable  to  his  Enemies, 
nl  jn  ^as  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft  Princes  of  his 

Time.  He  dy’d  the  lothoi  March  1 333,  after  he 

,  reisned  28  Years. 

Casimire  III.  called  the  Great ,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Year  1323  i  he  was  pacifick,  and  magnificent  in 
he  Churches  and  Hofpitals  he  founded  5  and  caufed 
1  be  built  a  great  Number  of  Caftles  and  Fortreffes. 
He  had,  befides,  a  very  great  Dexterity  to  make  him- 
f  If  beloved  by  every  Body,  and  had  Juftice  impar¬ 
tially  adminiftered.  He  died  the  Sth  of  September  of 
the  Year  13705  after  he  had  reigned  37  Years. 

Louis,  King  of  Hungary ,  of  the  Houfe  of  Anjou , 
fucceeded' him  in  the  Year  1370;  he  undertook  feveral 
Wars,  which  he  terminated  happily,  and  was  always 
vi&orious,  wife,  religious,  and  very  zealous  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.  He  died  in  the  Year 
i38o,  after  he  had  reign’d  10  Years. 

LadislasV.  called  Jagelon ,  Great  Duke  of  Li¬ 
thuania ,  came  to  the  Throne  of  Poland  by  his  Mar- 
jja<re  with  Hadwige ,  Daughter  of  Louis ,  King  of 
Hungary ,  who  had  been  elected  Queen  of  Poland ,  on 
Condition  fhe  fhould  marry  the  Perfon  who  fhould  be 
chofen  by  the  Grandees  of  the  Kingdom  for  her  Huf- 
band.  Ladijlas  marry’d  her,  and  began  to  reign  in 
j 386.  He  rendered  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  Pru¬ 
dence,  Courage,  Moderation,  and  Viftories.  He  dy'd 
the  J3^  of  May  1434,  after  he  had  reign’d  48 
Years. 

LadislasVI.  King  of  Hungary,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  Year  1434;  he  was  a  very  brave,  wife,  and 
judicious  young  Prince.  He  was  killed  at  the  Battle 
0 [Vornes  in  the  Flower  of  his  Youth,  very  worthy 
by  his  Courage  and  Piety,  of  a  happier  Fate.  All 
Europe  mourned  the  Death  of  that  young  Conqueror, 
which  happened  the  nth  of  Novetnber ,  1444,  after 
{it  had  reigned  10  Years. 

CaSsimire  IV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
14445  he  chaftifed  feverely  the  Knights  of  the  Teu- 
tonick  Order,  and  forced  them  to  fue  for  Peace  5  he 
conquered  Dantzick,  and  other  Provinces,  and  was 
famous  for  his  Valour,  Prudence,  Viftories  and  Con- 
quells.  He  died  the  7th  of  June,  1492,  after  he  had 
reigned  48  Years. 

John  Albert  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1492; 

this  Prince  was  learned,  efpecially  in  Hiftory,  liberal 

to  his  Soldiers,  generous,  and  very  brave;  but  very 

little  fortunate  in  his  Wars.  He  died  the  ythofjune, 

1501,  after  he  had  reigned  9  Years. 

Alexander  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1501 ; 

he  was  melancholick  and  fallen,  but  very  good  and 

happy  i  he  ufed  to  give  with  Pleafure,  even  fo  far  as 

to  prevent  the  Deftres  of  thofe,  who  wanted  to  afk 

hint  fome  Favour,  which  is  an  excellent  Quality  in  a 

Prince,  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  Age.  He  dy’d  in 

the  Year  1506;  after  he  had  reigned  $  Years.  . 

Si  0  ism  on  d  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1506; 

he  gave  on  all  Occafions,  very  great  Proofs  of  his 

Courage  and  Prudence,  and  his  Reputation  was  very 

v/ell  eftablifhed  \  he  render’d  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his 

Juftice,  Victories,  and  Conquefts;  and  was 

valued  and  refpefled  by  all  the  Princes  of  his  Time. 

He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1548,  after  ho  had  reign’d  42 
Years, 

Sigismond  II.  call’d  AuguftuSy  fucceeded  him  in 
[he  Year  15485  he  conquer’d  Livonia ,  and  (hewed, 
by  the  Protedion  he  granted  to  the  Learned,  and  by 
his  Prudence  and  Courage  in  the  Field,  that  he  was 
very  worthy  of  the  Praifcs  beftowed  on  him  by  the 
Authors  of  his  Time.  He  dy’d  the  7/#  of  July  1573, 
alter  he  had  reign’d  24  Years. 

Henry  of  France ,  Duke  of  AnjoUy  was  defied 
fT,nS  of  Poland  in  the  Year  1573  •,  he  was  a  young 

^u^r‘ous  by  his  Courage  and  Vidor ies.  He 
polIefTed  that  Crown  but  $  Months,  having  quitted  it 

iUr ac,  °f  Prance,  devolv’d  to  him  by  the  Death  of 
1,13  Brother,  Charles  IX. 

*3 
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Stephen  Bathory,  Prince  of  Trai\filvania,'Nz§ 

plac’d  on  the  Throne  in  the  Year  1575;  he  render’d 
himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  military  Exploits,  Prudence; 
Courage,  and  Zeal  for  his  Religion  5  but  he  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  much  inclin’d  to  Severity.  He  dy’d  in  the 
Year  1587,  after  he  had  reign’d  11  Years. 

Sigismond  III.  King  of  Sweden ,  fucceeded  hiiri 
in  the  Year  1587  5  he  was  brave  and  piou£,  but  un¬ 
fortunate  in  his  Wars,  which  prov’d  very  tedious  and 
difadvantagious.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1632,  after 
he  had  reign’d  45  Years. 

Ladislas  Sigismond  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
16325  he  gave  particular  Marks  of  his  Valour  and 
Piety,  fignaliz’d  his  Courage  in  the  Wars  againft  the 
Mufcovites,  and  by  the  Defeat  of  Ofman ,  Emperor  of 
the  Turks,  having  kill’d  more  than  150000  Turks 
in  feveral  Encounters.  This  Prince  lov’d  Virtue, 
fpoke  feveral  Languages,  and  had  join’d  to  his  Valour 
a  perfeft  Love  of  Juftice.  He  dy’d  in  164S,  after 
he  had  reign’d  15  Years. 

John  Casimire  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1648  5 
he  was  wife,  brave,  and  prudent,  and  was  in  17  or 
18  Battles,  which  he  gain’d  almoft  all.  He  dy’d  the 
i^th  of  November  1669,  after  he  had  reign’d  20 
Years. 

Michael  Koribut  Wiesnowiski  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Year  1669;  he  was  a  meek,  pious,  eafy, 
and  credulous  Prince.  He  dy’d  in  1674,  after  he  had 
reign’d  4  Years. 

John  Sobieski,  called  the  Great ,  was  placed  on 
the  Throne  of  Poland  in  1674,  notwithftanding  the 
Crowd  of  Pretenders  to  that  Crown,  put  on  his  Head 
as  a  juft  Reward  for  his  Valour.  Poland  was  indebted 
to  him  for  its  Security  and  Liberty  ;  and  John,  who 
had  been  the  Arm  of  the  Republick,  deferv’d  to  be 
her  Chief;  in  which  high  Station  he  became  the 
Glory,  Admiration,  and  Father  of  his  Subjects.  This 
Prince,  born  to  be  the  Buckler  of  the  Nations  moft 
expofed  to  the  Fury  of  the  Ottomans ,  was  found  every 
where  to  difconcert  their  Meafures,  and  oppofe  their 
Enterprizes  5  and  every  Body  knows  that  he  contri¬ 
buted  more  than  any  other  Prince  to  the  miraculous 
Deliverance  of  Vienna,  tho*  the  Emperor  had  done  all 
he  could  to  oppofe  his  Eleftion. 

Fred  erick  Augustus,  Eleflorof  Saxony ,  fud* 
ceeded  him,  by  the  Intrigues  of  the  Pope,  and  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  King  of  England ,  who  at  that  Time  join’d 
together  againft  the  French  Intereft  in  Poland ,  and 
fucceeded,  in  giving  the  Exclufion  to  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  whom  the  late  King  of  France,  Louis  XIV; 
had  fet  up  for  a  Candidates  that  Throne.  Frederick 
was  not  only  capable  to  govern  the  Poles ,  but  evert 
the  whole  Earth  5  for  he  had  found  the  Secret  to  join 
in  his  Perfon  to  his  moft  illuftrious  Birth,  all  the  moft: 
excellent  Qualities  which  can  adorn  a  Throne  5  for  he 
was  learned,  wife,  and  a  profound  and  confummate 
Politician.  He  rivall'd,  in  Courage,  the  greateft  He¬ 
roes  of  paft  Ages,  and  even  furpafied  Titus  himfelf  ini 
Liberality  5  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  Wars  againft: 
Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden ,  who  dethron'd  him  5 
tho’  during  that  Hero’s  Captivity  in  Turkey ,  Frederick 
found  Means  to  re-afeend  it  again,  and  to  maintain 

himfelf  upon  it,  to  his  Death. 

Frederick  III.  his  Son,  (tho*  Stanijlaus  Liftnjkii 
one  of  the  greateft  Heroes  of  his  Time,  and  the  moft 
accomplifh’d  Prince,  had  been  duly  defied)  reigns  at 
prefent  in  Polandy  having  been  plac'd  on  the  Throne 
by  the  united  Forces  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Ger - 
many7  and  of  the  late  Czarina,  Anne,  Dutchefa  of 
Courland. 

* 

Note,  That  from  Poland  we’ll  pafs  into  that  de¬ 
lightful  and  fertile  Kingdom  Hungary ,  where  wo 
can  regale  ourfelres  with  fome  Bottles  of  Tockay< 

Chronology  of  the  kings  of  Hungary. 

Stephen  I.  began  to  reign  in  the  Year  1000,  atf* 
cording  to  fome  Chroftologcrs  5  but  it  is  more  certain 
7  E  that 
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that  it  was  only  about  the  Year  1020,  when  the  Em¬ 
peror  Henry  U.  gave  him  the  Tick  of  King.  Stephen 
apply'd  himfelf  entirely  to  eftablifh  th eCbriftian  Re¬ 
ligion  in  Hungary ,  and  for  that  Reafon  is  confider’d  as 
the  Apoftle  of  that  Country,  and  his  holy  Life  has 
merited  him  a  Place  in  the  Catalogue  of  Saints.  He 
dy’d  the  15th  of  Augujt  10383  after  he  had  reign’d  38 

YcsrSi 

Peter  the  German  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
1038.  His  too  great  AffcCtion  for  the  Germans ,  and 
his  bad  Inclinations,  caufed  his  Depofition  by  the 
Hungarians ,  in  the  Year  1042,  after  he  had  reign  d 

4  Years. 

Ovon,  or  Aban,  was  raifed  to  the  Throne  m  the 
Year  1042.  He  was  unfortunate  during  his  Reign, 
and  Peter .th^German  invaded  his  Dominions,  where 
he  could  not  maintain  himfelf,  having  been  depofed  in 
3044,  after  he  had  reign’d  2  Years. 

Peter  the  German  was  reftor’d  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.  in  the  Year  1044.  His  bad  ConduCt,  and 
his  Vices,  made  him  hated  by  his  Subjects;  who  hav-, 
ing  furpriz’d  him  while  he  was  a  hunting,  put  out  his 
Eyes,  in  the  Year  1046,  after  he  had  reign'd  2 

c<irs. 

Andrew  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1046.  He 
was  ambitious,  cruel,  blood-thirfty,  deceitful,  and 
without  Religion.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1061,  after 

he  had  reign’d  15  Years.  . 

Bela  I.  took  PofTeflion  of  the  Kingdom  in  1061. 
He  made  fome  very  good  Laws,  but  he  fupplanted  his 
Brother  on  the  Throne,  and  was  cruel  and  ambitious. 
He  dy’d  in  1063,  after  he  had  reign’d  2  Years. 

Solomon  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1063.  He 
was  brave  and  pious,  but  unfortunate  at  the  latter  End 
of  his  Reign.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1074,  after  he  had 

reign’d  n  Years. 

Gieza,  or  Geycza  I.  plac’d  himfelf  on  the 
Throne  in  the  Year  1074.  He  was  unjuft  and  ambi- 
tious,  and  ufurp’d  the  Crown  of  his  Kinfman  Solo, 
tnoii.'  He  dy’d  in  1077,  after  he  had  reign’d  3 

Years. 

Ladislas  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1077.  He 
render’d  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  Zeal,  Piety,  Pru¬ 
dence,  Courage,  Victories,  and  Conquefts.  He  dy’d 
with  the  Reputation  of  a  Saint,  the  30/&  of  July  of 
the  Year  1095,  after  he  had  reign’d  18  Years. 

Coloman,  or  Col  nan,  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
3095.  He  was  taken  from  a  Cloyfter,  where  he  had 
been  confin’d,  to  afeend  the  Throne.  He  gain’d 
fome  Advantages  Over  his  Enemies,  and  was  brave  ; 
but  fo  cruel,  that  he  caufed  the  Eyes  of  his  Brother 
to  be  put  out.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1114,  after  he 
had  reign’d  19  Years. 

Stephen  II.  call’d  Thunderbolt  *  or  Lightning ,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  Year  1114.  He  maintain’d  a  War 
again  ft  the  Venetians ,  Poles ,  Ruffians ,  and  Bohemians , 
whom  he  always  vanquish'd,  and  gave  on  all  Occa- 
fions  great  Marks  of  his  Piety,  Courage,  and  Pru¬ 
dence.  He  abdicated  the  Crown,  to  become  Monk, 
in  the  Year  1132,  after  he  had  reign’d  18  Years. 

Bela  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1132.  He 
govern’d  his  Dominions  with  an  extraordinary  Pru¬ 
dence  and  Piety,  and  was  a  brave  and  generous 
Prince.  He  dy’d  with  the  Reputation  of  a  Saint,  in 
1141,  after  he  had  reign’d  9  Years. 

Gieza  II.  fuccecdcd  him  in  the  Year  114T.  He 
was  brave,  generous,  enterprising,  and  maintain’d  fe- 
vcral  Wars.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1161,  after  he  had 
reign’d  20  Years. 

Stephen  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1161. 
He  prov’d  fuccefsful  enough  in  his  Wars,  and  defeated 
his  Enemies  in  feveral  Encounters,  by  his  Prudence 
and  Courage.  He  dy’d  in  1172,  after  he  had  reign’d 
1 1  Years. 

Stephen  IV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1172. 
He  was  an  unjuft:  and  irreligious  Prince,  and  dy’d  in 
1 173*  nftcr  he  had  reign'd  5  Months. 

Bela  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1173.  Ho 
was  juft,  pious,  and  very  brave.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year 
(195,  after  ho  had  reign’d  23  Years. 


Emeri  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1195,  • 

unfortunate  in  his  Wars,  tho*  he  had  Courage  enn 
He  dy'd  in  1204,  after  he  had  reign'd  8  Years 

Ladislas  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  r 
and  dy’d  in  the  Year  1205,  after  he  had  rekh*^ 
Months.  §n  d  6 

Andrew  II.  call’d  the  Jerofolimitatn,  fucCeedeH 
him  in  the  Year  1205.  He  had  feveral  War  ^ 
maintain,  out  of  which  he  extricated  himfelf  nrlt0 
well,  and  acquir'd  a  vaft  deal  of  Glory,  by  his 
very,  and  great  Exploits ;  but  he  was  of  an  uneif' 
Temper,  and  had  but  little  Judgment.  It  js  f  •/ 

that  it  is  from  him  the  Hungarian  Nobility  have  thof* 
Privileges  they  are  fo  jealous  of.  King  Andrew  dy’d 
in  1235,  after  he  had  reign’d  30  Years.  * a 

Bela  IV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  iz^, 
was  a  very  brave  Prince,  but  very  unfortunate  5  ’fori/ 
had  the  Difpleafure  to  fee  his  own  Son  revolt  aea:na 
him.  He  dy’d  in  1260,  after  he  had  reigned  27 
Years.  0  5 

Stephen  V.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1260.  He 

conquer’d  Myfia>  and  render’d  it  tributary;  van- 
quifh’d  the  Kings  of  Bohemia  and  Bulgaria ,  2nd  was 
brave  and  judicious,  but  very  cruel  and  ungrateful 
towards  his  Father,  whom  he  attempted  to  dethrone. 

He  dy’d  the  firft  of  Augujl  127 2,  after  he  had  reigned 
1 2  Years. 

Ladislas  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1272. 
He  was  much  addicted  to  Women  ;  he  plunder’d  the 
Churches,  and  render’d  himfelf  the  Objefl  of  the 
publick  Hatred  by  his  Debaucheries  and  Impiety, 
He  dy'd  in  1290,  after  he  had  reign'd  18  Years, 

Andrew  III,  call'd  the  Venetian ,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  Year  1290.  He  was  illuftrious  for  his  Pru. 
dence.  Courage,  Victories,  and  Conquefts.  He  dy’d 
in  1310,  after  he  had  reign’d  20  Years. 

Charles  Robert,  or  Ch  a  Robert,  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Year  13 10.  His  Government  was  fo  eafy, 
that  the  Hungarians  confelTed  they  had  never  a  more 
gentle  Prince  in  Time  of  Peace,  nor  more  brave  in 
Time  of  War.  He  added  great  Provinces  to  his  Do¬ 
rn  inions,  and  gain’d  feveral  great  Victories.  He  dy’d 
in  the  Year  1342,  after  he  had  reigned  32  Years. 

Louis  I.  of  the  Houfeof  Anjou ,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Year  1342.  He  was  a  very  brave  Prince,  wife, 
aCtive,  vigilant,  zealous  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  and  for  the  Church,  always  victorious,  but  vin¬ 
dictive,  and  a  little  inclined  to  Cruelty.  He  dy’d  in 
1382,  after  he  had  reign’d  40  Years. 

Charles  III.  call'd  the  Short ,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Year  1383.  Fie  was  an  ungrateful  Prince,  very 
cruel,  and  inhuman.  He  dy'd  in  the  Month  of  Sep- 
t ember  in  the  Year  1387,  after  3  Years  Reign. 

Sigismond,  Emperor,  of  the  Houfe of  Ltixtjn- 
burg ,  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1387.  He  was  libe¬ 
ral,  generous,  brave,  a  Friend  to  the  Learned,  and  a 
great  Prince  in  Time  of  Peace,  but  unfortunate  in 
Time  of  War.  He  dy’d  in  1438,  after  he  had  reign'd 
51  Years. 

Albert  of  Auftria  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
1438.  He  was  a  very  good  Prince,  meek,  patient, 
liberal  *,  and  had  form’d  Defigns  very  advancagious 
to  the  Church.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  144°*  after  he 
had  reign'd  2  Years. 

Ladislas  IV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  U40, 
He  was  prudent,  couragious,  moderate,  and  ill uitrious 

for  his  Victories.  He  dy’d  in  i445>  a^ier  ^  ia 
reign’d  4  Years.  .  .  . . 

John  Corvinus,  call'd  Htmiade ,  fucceeded  m  ^ 
in  the  Year  1445.  He  was  one  of  the  greatelt 
roes  of  the  Age*  and  his  Name  was  fo  formidable 
the  Turks,  that  even  the  Children  of  thofe  JtW  * 
could  not  hear  it  pronounc’d  without  trembling  »  a 
they  commonly  call'd  him  John  the  Rtj/uw*  b 
hornet  II.  fhew’d  an  extreme  Difpleafure  tor  the  -*  • 
of  Huniade  5  and  Pope  Caltfius  III.  mourn  d  0 
Death  of  that  great  Man,  which  happen’d  a 
Year  14/52,  after  he  had  reign’d  8  Years. 

L  a  d  1  s  l  a  a  V,  fucceeded  him  in  the  Yeai  1 j 
This  Prince  was  very  brave,  and  very  religious  ^ 


* 
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Things  were  expe&ed  from  his  wife  Condudt 
?.reaLd  in  14 58,  after  he  had  reign’d  6  Years. 

M  tth-ias  Cqrvin  us- fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
S  This- great  Hero  knew  every  Thing  a  Prince 
kr  to  know.  His  Reign  was  glorious*  in  Peace 
°U§  War.  He  render’d  himfelf  formidable  to  his 
*es  *and  was  not  in  the  1'eafl?  inferior  to  the  great 
fne.  nf  John  Corvinus,  his  Father.  He  dy’d  in 
^0o  after  he  had  reign’d  32  Years. 

1  I  ’pislas  VI.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1490. 
tj  gain’d,  by  his  Dexterity  and  Valour,  the  King- 
dm  of  Hungary,  and  eluded  happily,  either  by  his 
Prudence,  or  his  Arms,  the  Defigns  of  other  Pretend- 
r  But  his  Felicity  was  not  of  a  long  Duration  5 
ffS  he  foon  faw  all  his  Dominions  in  a  fatal  Confu- 
fion  He  dy’d  in  1516,  after  he  had  reign’d  25 

YpafS. 

Lou  is  Ik  call’d  the  lounger,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1516.  He*  was  a  young  Prince,  who  had  a 
oreac  deal  of  Courage  ;  but  he  was  drown’d,  or  kill’d, 
in  a  March,  in  the  Flower  of  his  Youth,  in  the  Year 
1  z6t  the  tenth  of  his  Reign,  after  he  had  been  de¬ 
feated  in  a  Battle  by  Soliman ,  Emperor  of  the  Turks , 
•who  enter’d  Buda ,  and  carry’d  away  a  great  Number 


of  Prifoners. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Auftria ,  Emperor  of  the  Weft, 
fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1526.  He  marry’d  Anne, 
Daughter  of  LadiJlasNl .  King  of  Hungary,  and  Si f- 
terof  Louis  II.  called  the  Younger,  who  dy’d  without 
Iffue.  Ever  fince  that  Time,  till  now,  the  Emperors 
of  that  Houfe  have  always  poftefied  that  Kingdom. 


Note,  That  the  Arch-dutchefs,  Confort  of  the  pre- 
fent  Duke  of  Tufcany ,  and  eldeft  Daughter  of 
that  accompl idl’d  Prince  the  late  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  has  been  crown’d  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  is  at  prefent  in  Pofleflion  of  that  King¬ 
dom  by  Right  of  Inheritance.  Her  Virtue, 
Piety,  Courage,  Conftancy  amid  ft  the  greateft 
Confufion,  and  all  her  other  excellent  Qualities, 
without  the  leaft  Mixture  of  Imperfettion,  ca¬ 
pable  to  adorn  the  firft  Throne  of  the  Earth, 
and  which  render  her  the  Admiration  of  the 
Age ;  can  flatter  the  Hungarians  with  the  Hopes 
of  enjoying,  under  that  amiable  Princefs’s  aufpi- 
cious  Reign,  a  ftill  greater  Happinefs  than  that 
they  were  blefied  with  under  the  moft  accom- 
plifh’d,  and  the  beft  of  their  Kings. 

Note,  likewife,  That  from  Hungary,  we’ll  pafsinto 
the  Kingdom  of  Caftile,  which  is  the  next  Mo¬ 
narchy  for  Antiquity. 


Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Caftile. 


He  fignalized-  himfelf  by  his  Piety  and  Valour.  He 
re-conquered  all.  that  the  Kings  of  Navarre,  and  Ar- 
ragon  had  ufurpe.d  of  his  Dominions?' during  his  Mi¬ 
nority.  He  defeated  Alma?izor ,  who  had  entered 
Spain ,  at  the  Head  of  an  Army  of  400000.  Men.  He 
dy’d  after  he  had  reign’d  ^5  Years. 

Sancho  III.  the  Wift/d-for,  fucceeded.  him  in  the ' 
Year  1 1.57.  He  was  a  Prince  of  very  great  Hopes, 
and  very  virtuous;  but  he  dy’d  in  1158, after  he  had 
reign’d  1  Year. 

Alphonse.  IX.  called  the  Good ,  or  the  Noble *  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  Year  1158.  He  governed  his  Do¬ 
minions  with  a  great  deal  of  Clemency  and.  Wifdom  ; 
he  inftituted  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  James , 
and  dy’d  in  1214,  after  he  had  reign’d  55  Years. 

Henry  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1214.  He 
was  but  eleven  Years  of  Age  when  he  was  placed  on 
the  Throne  of  his  Father,  under  the  Regency  of  his 
Mother  Eleonora .  He  was.  killed  by  a  Tile  falling 
from  the  Top  of  a  Houfe,  after  he  had  reign’d  a  Year 
and  a  Half. 

Ferd  in  and  II T.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  12 16. 
He  re- uni  ted  the  Crowns  of  Leon  and  Caftile,  took 
Cordtta ,  the  Kingdom  of  Murcia ,  and  Seville,  pof- 
fefied  by  the  Moors  ;  fo  that  believing  nothing  im- 
pofiible  to  him,  he  was  raifing  Forces  for  the  Con- 
queft  of  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  but  he  dy’d  in  the 
Year  1252,  after  he  had  reign’d  35  Years.  His  Piety 
obtained  him  the  Name  of  Saint,  and  he  was  cano¬ 
nized  the  15th  of  February  1671. 

Alphonse  X.  called  the  Wife,  or  the  Aft rologer*, 
fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1252.  He  rendered  him¬ 
felf  illuftrious  by  his  rare  Knowledge,  in  Hiftory, 
Philofophy,  and  Mathematicks ;  and  by  the  great 
Advantages  he  gained  againft  the  Moors .  He  had 
the  Difpleafure  of  being  maltreated,  and  almoft  de- 
pofed  by  his  own  Son.  He  died  in  the  Year  1284, 
after  he  had  reign’d  3  3  Years. 

Sancho  IV.  took  Pofleflion  of  the  Throne  in  the 
Year  1284.  He  was  brave,  bold,  and  enterprising  5 
but  cruel,  impious,  and  ungrateful  to  his  Father, 
whom  he  wanted  to  dethrone.  He  dy’d  in  1295,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  reign’d  1 1  Years. 

Ferdinand  IV.  afeended  the  Throne  in  the  Year 
1295.  He  pacified  the  Troubles  of  his  Dominions 
by  his  Prudence  and  Courage,  and  gained  fcveral 
Victories  over  his  Enemies ;  but  he  is  blamed  for  his 
Cruelty.  He  dy’d  in  1312,  after  he  had  reign’d  17 
Years. 

Alphonse  XL  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1512. 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  Courage,  Prudence,  Vic¬ 
tories,  and  Conquefts.  He  died  of  the  Plague, 
which  feiz’d  his  Camp,  at  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar ,  in 
the  Year  1350,  after  he  had  reign’d  38  Years. 


San ciio  III.  call’d  the  Great,  King  of  Navarre , 
began  to  reign  in  Caftile,  and  was  the  firft  King 
thereof,  in  1029.  He  was  a  virtuous  Prince,  illu- 
ftrious  for  his  Juftice,  Piety,  and  Vi&ories.  He  dy’d 
the  18//;  of  Oftober  of  the  Year  1035,  after  he  had 
reign’d  6  Years. 

Ferdinand  I.  the  Great ,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1035,  He  was  juft,  prudent,  couragious,  a 
great  Conqueror,  and  a  wife  General.  He  dy’d  in  the 
Year  1065,  after  he  had  reign’d  30  Years. 

Sancho  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1065.  He 

was  couragious,  but  cruel  and  unjuft.  He  was  af- 

faflinated  in  the  Year  1072,  after  he  had  reign’d  7 
Years. 

Al  piionse  VI.  call’d  the  Brave ,  fucceeded  him  in 
*072.  He  was  a  very  pious  Prince,  and  rendered 
himfelf  Mailer  of  Toledo,  Madrid,  and  feveral  other 
Places  of  the  Moors .  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1109, 
after  he  had  reign’d  37  Years. 

A 1.  p  hons k  VII,  call'd  the  Warrior ,  or  the  Fighter, 
fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1109.  He  was  in  29  Bat¬ 
hes,  and  took  Cordua ,  Saragofjd ,  and  feveral  other 
Places  from  the  Moors ,  He  dy’d  in  1122,  after  he 
had  reign’d  14  Years. 

Alphonse  VIII.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1122. 


Note,  That  under  Alphonfe  Xl’s  Reign  was  fought 
that  famous  Battle  where  the  Kings  of  Caftile  and 
Arragon,  having  united  their  Forces,  the  Moors 
were  beaten  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  200000  of 
them  were  kill'd  in  the  Field  of  Battle. 


Peter  I.  call'd  the  Cruel,  afeended  the  Throne 
in  the  Year  1350.  He  was  wild,  brutifh,  and  with¬ 
out  Religion.  He  was  kill’d  at  the  Siege  of  Montrel , 
in  the  Year  1369,  after  he  had  reign'd  19  Years. 

Henry  II.  ufurp’d  the  Throne  in  the  Year  1369. 
He  was  a  prudent  and  couragious  Prince,  who  gain’d 
feveral  great  Vidlories,  beating  often  his  Enemies, 
whom  he  obliged,  at  laft,  to  fue  for  Peace.  He  dy’d 
the  30 th  of  May  1379,  of  a  Rhcumatifm,  or  for  ha¬ 
ving  put  on  poifon’d  Boots,  which  had  been  prefented 
to  him  by  the  Prince  of  the  Moors .  He  reigned  10 


ST  curs 

John  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1379.  He  was 
lot  fortunate  in  the  Wars  he  undercook.  He  dy’d  the 
ftboi  Oftober  1390,  of  a  Fall  from  his  Hoi  ft,  while 
1  Hunting ;  or  in  another  Diverfion  given  to  him  by 
the  African  Knight9. 

Henry  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1390. 

He  wa9  juft  and  brave,  but  his  continual  Maladies 

hinder’d 
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hinder’d  him  from  a&ing.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1406, 
after  .he  had  reignfd  16  Years. 

John  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  14065  he 
oppofed  couragioudy  the  Kings  of  Navarre  and  Ar- 
ragon  5  he  defeated  the  Moors  of  Granada ,  whofe 
Kina  was  indebted  to  him  for  his  Reftoration,  and 
gave,  on  all  Occafions,  Marks  of  his  Prudence,  Cou¬ 
rage,  and  Equity.  He  dy’d  the  zotb  of  Augufl  of 
the  Year  1454,  after  he  had  reign’d  48  Years. 

Henry  IV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  14545  he 
was  prudent,  liberal,  and  a  good  Politician,  but  very 
unjuft.  He  was  perfecuted  by  his  own  Subjects,  who 
wanting  to  depole  him,  drefied  his  Statue  in  royal 
Robes,  and  und  re  fled  it  afterwards.  The  Rebels 
elected  for  King  his  Brother  Alphonfe ,  which  caufed  a 
Civil  War.  Henry  died  the  2 d,  or  mb  of  December 
1474,  after  he  had  reigned  20  Years. 

Note,  That  the  States  of  Caftile  acknowledg’d  for 
Heirefs.  of  the  Kingdom  his  Sifter  Ifabella,  who 
many ’d  Ferdinand  V.  King  o f  Arragon  \  which 
made  the  Re*  union  of  the  Crowns  fuch  as  we 
fee  it  at  this  Day.  Therefore, 

Ferdinand  V.  call’d  the  Catholick ,  fucceeded 
him  in  1474,  and  re-united  the  Dominions  of  Caftile 
and  Arragon ,  by  his  Marriage  with  Ifabella ,  the  legi¬ 
timate  Heirefs.  He  expell’d  entirely  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  and  dy’d  in  1504,  after  he  had  reign’d  42 
Years  in  Arragon ,  and  30  in  Caftile . 

Note,  That  it  was  under  Ferdinand  V.  that  Chrifto • 
pher  Columbus  made  the  Hrft  Difcovery  of  America . 

✓ 

Philip  I.  call’d  the  Fair ,  Arch-Duke  of  Auftria , 
Son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  fucceeded  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Caftile  and  Arragon ,  in  the  Year  1504, 
in  Right  of  his  Wife  Jeanne  of  Arragon,  Daughter 
and  Heirefs  of  Ferdhiand,  and  Ifabella  of  Caftile.  He 
was  a  meek,  pacifick,  and  religious  Prince  5  and  died 
at  Burgos ,  for  having  over- heated  himfelf  at  Tennis, 
in  the  Year  1516,  after  he  had  reign’d  12  Years. 

Charles  I.  fucceeded  his  Father  in  the  Year  15165 
he  was  a  great  Prince,  and  fortunate  in  almoft  all  his 
Projects.  He  pofleffed  all  the  Kingdoms  of  Spain, 
except  Portugal.  After  a  long  Reign,  he  abdicated 
in  Favour  of  his  Son  Philip  II.  and  retreated  into  the 
Monaftery  of  St.  Juft ,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Jerome . 
He  reign’d  42  Years  as  King  of  Spain,  and  39  as 
Emperor.  He  died  3  Years  after  his  Retreat,  in  the 
Year  1558,  of  his  Age  58. 

Philip  II.  fucceeded  him  5  he  had  feveral  Wars 
to  maintain  during  his  Reign  5  he  join’d  the  Kingdom 
of  Portugal  to  his  Dominions,  but  loft  the  7  United 
Provinces,  after  a  tedious  War.  Some  call  him  a 
great  Prince,  but  I  am  not  of  their  Opinion  5  for  he 
was  cruel,  and  very  ungrateful,  towards  his  Father. 
He  lived  71  Years,  reigned  43,  and  died  in  1598. 

Philip  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1598;  he 
was  juft,  and  religious,  and  rendered  himfelf  Matter 
of  feveral  Places  in  Africa.  He  reform’d  the  Laws, 
and  expell’d  the  reft  of  the  Moors  from  Spain ,  to  the 
Number  of  900000  Men.  He  concluded  a  Peace 
with  the  States  of  the  united  Provinces,  and  died  the 
317?  of  March  1621,  aged  43  Years,  of  which  he  had 
reigned  23. 

Ph ii-  1  p  IV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1 62 1 5  he 
was  not  always  fortunate  in  his  Defigns ;  the  Portu- 
gutfe  revolted  from  him,  and  chofc  a  new  King.  He 

dy’d  the  17//;  of  September  1665,  after  he  had  reigned 
44  Years,  7  Months,  and  15  Days. 

Charles  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  16655 
lie  was  of  a  very  precarious  Health  5  he  maintain’d 
feveral  Wars  againlt  /vvn/rf,  and  died  without  Ifflie 
in  the  Year  1700,  after  he  had  reign’d  34  Years. 

P11  ini'  V.  Duke  of  Anjou ,  fecond  Son  of  Louis 
of  France ,  and  Grandfon  of  Louis  XIV.  fucceeded 
him  in  Virtue  of  Charles's  Will  5  and  forced,  by  his 
Conflancy  and  Valour,  the  grand  Allies,  and  his  re¬ 
bellious  Subjects,  to  acknowledge  him  for  legitimate 
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King  of  Spain,  notwithftanding  the  ffrono-  rv  < 
lition  of  his  Competitor  Charles  VI.  the  lace  E 

Name  of  Charles  III.  He  is  a  judiciout,  L]  ' 
polite,  learned,  and  brave  Prince,  nocwithftande‘nr> 
what  fome  of  our  Conundrums  are  often  pleafed  to 
to  the  contrary  5  for  they  fometimes  reprefenc  him  f 
weak,  as  to  be  entirely  govern’d  by  the  Queen  .•  an2 

when  they  are  in  one  of  their  atrabilary  Humour 
they  either  make  him  abdicate  a  fecond  Tim*  $> 
have  his  Life  defpair’d  of.  *  or 

Note,  That  Philip  V.  had  once  abdicated  th 
Crown  in  Favour  of  his  eldeftSon  Don  r„.  *e 

by  his  firft  Wife,  a  Princefs  of  Savoy  ;  but  I T* 
more  inclin’d  to  attribute  that  Abdication  to^ 
Principle  of  the  mod'  refin’d  Politicks,  than  to 
one  of’  Devotion.  For  knowing  perfeftly  Wej[ 

that  he  had  renounced  .  the  Succdfion  to  the 
Throne  of  France,  as  King  of  Spain,  he  thought 
he  could  be  no  longer  oblig’d  by  that  Treaty,  af, 
ter  his  Abdication  5  and  therefore  could  claim 
that  Succeflion,  in  Cafe  the  prefent  King  of 
France,  then  an  Infant,  and  of  a  very  precarious 
Health,  fhould  die  without  Ifiue.  Louis  died 
the  31  ji  of  Auguft  1724,  and  Philip ,  at  the  pref- 
fing  Solicitation  of  the  great  Council  of  Caff  He 
re-afeended  the  Throne,  which  he  has  kept  ever 
fince. 

Note,  likewife,  That  the  moft  an tient  Monarchy, 
next  to  Caftile,  is  that  of  Arragon.  Therefore/ 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Arragon. 

Ram  1  r  I.  began  to  reign  in  Arragon  in  1035  5  he 
was  brave  and  judicious,  and  conquer’d  feveral  States, 
which  he  join’d  to  his  own.  He  was  kill’d  in  a  Battle 
againft  Sancho  IV.  King  of  Caftile ,  in  the  Year  1067, 
after  he  had  reigned  32  Years. 

Sancho  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1067;  he  was 
a  prudent  and  brave  Prince,  who  gain’d  feveral  Vic¬ 
tories.  He  befieg’d  Huefca ,  where  he  was  mortally 
wounded  5  and  died  in  the  Year  1094,  after  he  had 
reigned  27  Years. 

Peter  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  10945  he 
render’d  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  Prudence  and  Cou¬ 
rage.  He  defeated  the  Moors  near  Huefca ,  the  Siege 
whereof  he  and  his  Brother  continu’d,  to  obey  the 
Command  of  their  dying  Father.  In  the  Defeat  of 
the  Moors ,  Peter  took  Prifoners  four  of  their  Princes. 
’Tis  from  thence  that  the  Kings  of  Arragon  plac’d  four 
Moors  Heads  in  their  Arms,  and  four  CrofTes.  He 
died  in  the  Year  1104,  after  he  had  reigned  10 
Years. 

Alphonse  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1104; 
he  was  brave  and  bold,  and  a  great  Warrior,  having 
been  in  29  pitch’d  Battles.  He  perifli’d  in  1134,  in 
that  of  Sariniena ,  where  he  was  vanquifh’d  by  the 
Moors,  after  he  had  reign’d  30  Years. 

Ramir  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1134 
was  meek,  prudent,  religious,  and  pacifick.  He  died 
in  the  Year  1138,  after  he  had  reigned  4  Years, 

Berengarius  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1 13^5 
he  was  brave,  generous,  and  prudent.  He  died  in 
the  Year  1162,  after  he  had  reigned  24  Years. 

Alphonse  II.  call’d  the  Cbaftc,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Year  1162;  he  was  a  Prince  of  a  very  great  Me¬ 
rit,  wife,  virtuous,  and  brave.  Pie  died  in  the  Year 
1196,  after  he  had  reigned  34  Years. 

Peter  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  11965  he 
favour’d  the  Albigcnfes,  and  was  defeated  and  kill’d  in 
the  Battle  of  Muret,  by  Simon  of  Mont  fort,  in  the  Year 
1213,  after  he  had  reigned  17  Years. 

JameS  I.  call’d  the  Viftoriotis,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1213  5  he  took  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia  from 
the  Moors,  and  defeated  them  in  30  pitch’d  Battles. 
He  had  a  vaft  deal  of  Virtue,  but  lov’d  a  little  too 
much  the  Fair  Sex.  He  liv’d  70  Years,  and  dy’d  m 

the  Year  1276,  after  he  had  reigned  63  Years. 

Peter 
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jpjiTER  III*  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1276  ;  he 

died  in  the  Year  I285>  after  lie  had  reigncd  9 Years, 
a  Wound  he  receiv'd  at  Gironne ,  in  fighting  againft 

Alphonse  Benefa®or->  fucceeded 

. .  jn  the  Year  1285  5  he  was  brave,  liberal,  pious, 
d  famous  for  his  Victories  and  Conquefts.  He  ex- 
3gj],d  entirely  the  Moors  from  the  Iflands  of  Majorca 
P  1  Minorca,  and  died  in  the  Year  1291,  after  he  had 
an.  ned  5  Years. 

Tames  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1291 ;  he 
was  juft>  prudent,  and  a  good  Politician.  In  an  Af- 
fembly  of  the  States  of  the  Kingdom,  he  had  decreed, 

1  .  Arragon,  Valencia ,  and  Catalonia ,  could  never  be 
f  rated.  He  conquer’d  Sicily,  eftablifh'd  the  Order 
of  Mottteza,  and  died  in  the  Year  1327,  after  he  had 
reign’d  37  Years. 

Alphonse  IV.  call'd  the  Gentle ,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Year  1327  ;  he  neglected  nothing  of  what  he 
thought  could  contribute  to  the  Felicity  of  his  Domi¬ 
nion^  and  was  brave,  judicious*  and  juft*  He  dy’d 
in  the  Year  1336,  after  he  had  reigned  8  Years. 

PeteR  IV.  call’d  the  Ceremonious ,  fucceeded  him 
In  the  Year  13365  he  conquer’d  the  Roufillon ,  and 
lov'd  the  Learned.  He  died  in  the  Year  1388,  after 
he  had  reigned  52  Years. 

John  1.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1388  5  his 
Weaknefs  render’d  him  defpicable  to  his  Subjects.  He 
died  of  having  been  frighten’d  by  a  Spedtre,  he  ima¬ 
gin’d  to  have  feen  in  Hunting,  in  the  Year  1395,  after 
he  had  reign’d  7  Years. 

Martin  I.  took  Pofiefiion  of  the  Throne  in  the 
Year  1395.  Fortune,  which  favour’d  him  at  firft, 
deferted  him  afterwards.  He  died  in  the  Year  1410, 
after  he  had  reign’d  15  Years. 

Ferdinand  I.  alccnded  the  Throne  in  the  Year 
1410;  he  govern’d  with  a  vaft  deal  of  Prudence, 
Juftice,  and  Piety.  lie  dy’d  in  the  Year  1416,  after 
he  had  reign'd  6  Years. 

Alphonse  V.  call’d  the  JVife,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1416  5  he  lov’d  Learning,  and  the  Learned,  and 
was  a  Prince  worthy  of  great  Praifes.  He  conquer'd 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  has  been  lince  united 
to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  He  died  in  the  Year  1458, 
after  he  had  reign'd  42  Years. 

John  II.  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1458, 
was  the  laft:  King  of  Arragon .  He  came  to  the  Crown 
of  Navarre  by  his  Marriage  with  Blanche,  Heirefs  of 
that  Kingdom,  and  united  Arragon ,  the  Kingdom  of 
Navarre ,  and  that  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  dy’d  in 
the  Year  1479,  after  he  had  reigned  21  Years. 

Note ,  That  from  Arragon  we'll  travel  as  far  as  Bo¬ 
hemia,  the  next  Monarchy  for  Antiquity.  There¬ 
fore, 


Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Bohemia. 


Uratislas,  or  LadislasI.  began  to  reign  in 
1061  *,  he  was  a  very  brave  Prince,  who  gain'd  fcveral 

Vi&orics.  He  dy'd  in  the  Year  1092,  after  he  had 
reign’d  31  Years. 

Conrad  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1092;  he 

did  nothing  worthy  our  Notice,  and  dy'd  in  the  Year 

l093>  after  he  had  reign’d  1  Year. 

BeretislasI.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1093  5 

he  was  very  religious,  and  render'd  himfclf  illuftrious 

by  his  Courage,  Vi&ories,  and  Conquefts.  He  died 

in  the  Year  tioo,  after  he  had  reigned  7  Years. 

Borzivaoe,  or  Boiuvoui  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the 

Fear  11005  he  was  made  King  of  Bohemia  by  the 

Lnperor  Henry  IV.  but  the  States  of  the  Kingdom 

would  not  acknowledge  him.  He  was  cxpell'd  and 

feitor’d  three  different  Times,  and  at  laft  forced  to  fly 

vt0  Germany  in  the  Year  1107,  after  he  had  reigned  7 
Fears. 


SiUTopiooK  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  11075 
ie  was  illuftrious  for  his  Courage,  Prudence,  and  Vic- 

r,[!a  -  He  cly*d  in  the  Year  1109,  after  he  had 
Wgned  2  Years. 


Ladislas  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  11095 
he  render’d  himfelf  famous  by  his  Valour,  Prudence* 
and  the  fignal  Vi&ories  he  gain’d  over  the  Poles.  He 
dy’d  in  the  Year  1125,  after  he  had  reigned  16  Years; 

Soleslas,  or  Sobieslas  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1125  5  he  render'd  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  Va- 
lour  and  military  Exploits,  againft  the  Saxons,  Po!csk 
and  other  People.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1140,  after  he 
had  reign'd  15  Years. 

Ladislas  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1146; 
he  vanquish'd  the  Moravians  in  feverat  Encounters* 
and  was  a  brave  and  prudent  Captain.  He  dy’d  in 
the  Year  1174*  &fter  he  had  reign’d  35  Years. 

Soleslas,  or  Sobieslas II.  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1174  >  he  was  taken  out  of  Prifon  to  be  plac'd 
on  the  Throne,  and  was  depofed  in  the  Year  1178, 
after  he  had  reign'd  4  Years. 

Frederick,  call’d  Bedrirch,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  Year  1178  5  he  was  depofed  by  his  Subjects* 
and  afterwards  reftor’d.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1190, 
after  he  had  reign’d  12  Years. 

Conrad  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1190  ;  he 
dy’d  in  the  Year  1192,  after  he  had  reign’d  2  Years. 

Wenceslas  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1192  ; 
he  was  no  other  wife  remarkable,  but  by  his  bad  For¬ 
tune.  He  was  made  Prifoner,  and  forc’d  to  abdicate 
the  Crown.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1193,  after  he  had 
reign’d  1  Year. 

Bezetislas  Henry  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
1193  5  he  govern’d  his  People  happily  enough,  and 
was  a  good  Prince,  who  dy’d  in  the  Year  1196,  after 
he  had  reign’d  3  Years. 

Ladislas  IV.  fucceeded  him  in  the^Year  1196  5 
he  was  a  good  Prince,  who  reign’d  but  s  Months* 
and  abdicated,  in  Favour  of  his  Brother,  the  fame 
Year  1196. 

Primislas,  or  OttocarusI.  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Year  11965  he  render’d  himfelf  famous  by  his 
Valour,  Prudence,  Victories,  and  Conquefts,  and  by 
his  great  Moderation  5  having  refufed  the  Empire  and 
the  Crown  of  Hungary,  which  had  been  offer’d  to 
him  at  one  and  the  fame  Time.  He  dy’d  in  1231, 
after  he  had  reign'd  35  Years. 

Wenceslas  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1231  5 
he  refufed,  likewife,  the  Empire,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungary,  but  accepted  chat  of  Poland ,  from  which  he 
expell’d  the  Emperor  Albert  5  and  rendered  himfelf 
famous  by  his  Courage,  Prudence*  and  military  Ex¬ 
ploits.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1253,  after  he  had  reign’d 
24  Y ears. 

Ottocarus  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1253  ; 
he  was  one  of  the  greateft  Princes  of  his  Time,  il¬ 
luftrious  by  his  Prudence,  Valour,  Moderation,  and 
Juftice.  He  refufed  the  Empire,  and  dy’d  fighting 
againft  the  Emperor  Rodolphus  I.  the  26th  of  Augufi 
1 278,  after  he  had  reign’d  25  Years. 

Wenceslas  til.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1278  j 
he  was  wife,  moderate,  brave,  and  juft.  He  dy'd  in 
the  Year  1305,  after  he  had  reign’d  27  Years. 

Wenceslas  IV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1305; 
he  wa9  aflafllnated  at  Olmttts,  (where  our  Conundrums 
had  took,  lately,  the  King  of  Prttjfia  Prifoner,  but 
have  had  the  Complaifance  to  releafe  him  lince)  as  he 
was  going  to  take  Poficflion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bo - 
hernia,  in  the  Year  1306,  after  he  had  reign’d  i 
Year. 

RoDOLnru9  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1306, 
and  dy’d  in  1307,  after  he  had  reign’d  1  Year. 

Henry  I.  Duke  of  Car'tnihia ,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Year  1307  5  his  cruel  and  tyrannical  Conduct  ren¬ 
der'd  him  odious  to  his  Subjects,  who  depofed  him  in 
1310,  after  he  had  reign'd  3  Years. 

John  of  Luxemburg  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1310  j 
he  added  fcveral  Provinces  to  his  Dominions,  and 
gave,  on  all  Occafions,  great  Marks  of  his  Valour  and 
Courage.  He  dy'd  in  the  Year  1346,  after  he  had 
reign'd  36  Years. 

Charles  of  Luxemburg ,  Emperor,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  Year  13465  he  fignaliz’d  his  Courage  at  the 
Battle  of  Crecy ,  where  he  receiv'd  three  Wounds  \ 
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but  he  was  ambitious,  and  greedy  of  Money.  He  dy  d 
in  the  Year  1378,  after  he  had  reign’d  32  Years. 

Wenceslas  of  Luxemburg,  Emperor,  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Year  1378  5  he  was  as  deform’d  in  his  Mind, 
as  he  was  in  his  Body  5  negligent,  lazy,  and  add  idled 
to  all  Sorts  of  Vices,  which  render’d  him  unworthy  or 
the  Throne.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1418,  after  he  had 

reign’d  4^  Years. 

Sigismond  of  Luxemburg  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1418  5  he  was  a  well-made  Prince,  liberal,  ge¬ 
nerous,  brave,  and  a  Friend  to  the  Learned.  He 
fpoke  feveral  Languages,  and  was  a  very  great  Prince 
in  Time  of  Peace,  but  unfortunate  in  Time  of  War. 
He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1437,  after  he  had  reign’d  19 
years. 

Albert  of  Aufiria  fucceeded  hem  in  the  Year 
14375  he  was  a  good  Prince,  meek,  patient,  liberal, 
and  very  religious.  He  died  in  the  Year  1440,  after 
he  had  reigned  3  Years. 

Ladislas  V.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  14405  he 
dy’d  in  his  Youth,  and  unmarry’d,  in  the  Year  1458, 

after  he  had  reigned  18  Years. 

George  Poderbrache  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1458  5  he  was  a  very  couragious  Prince,  who 
had  gain’d  feveral  Victories  ;  but  impious,  and  with¬ 
out  Religion.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1471,  after  he 
had  reigned  13  Years. 

Ladislas  VI.  fucceeded  him  in  theYeari47i5 
he  had  Wit,  Dexterity,  Valour,  and  Prudence.  He 
died  in  the  Year  1516,  after  he  had  reigned  45 
Years. 

Louis,  call’d  the  Younger ,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1516  5  he  was  a  very  brave  young  Prince,  who 
died  in  1526,  after  he  had  reigned  10  Years. 

Ferdinand  of  Aufiria ,  Emperor  of  Germany , 
fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1526  5  he  marry’d  Anne , 
Daughter  of  Ladijlas  VI.  King  of  Bohemia ,  and  Sif¬ 
ter  of  Louis  call’d  the  Younger ,  dead  without  Pofterity, 
to  whom  Ferdinand  fucceeded  5  ever  fince  the  Empe¬ 
rors  of  the  Houfe  of  Aufiria ,  have  always  poffeffed 
that  Kingdom,  of  which  Charles  Albert ,  EleCtor  of 
Bavaria,  the  prefent  Emperor,  has  took  Poffefiion, 
after  the  Death  of  the  late  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and 
has  been  crown’d  King  of  Bohemia. 

Note,  That  from  Bohemia  we’ll  pay  a  Vifit  to  his 
Neapolitan  Majefty,  and  beg  Leave  to  infpeft  into 
the  Chronology  of  his  royal  PredecelTors.  There¬ 
fore, 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Note ,  That  there  have  been  Kings  of  Naples ,  of 
different  Nations,  which  ldivide  into  four  Races. 
The  firft  Race  is  that  of  the  Normans 5  the  fe- 
cond  that  of  the  Kings  of  the  Houfe  of  Sttabia\ 
the  third  thole  of  the  Houfe  of  France ,  of  the 
hi  ll  and  fecond  Branch  of  Anjou  5  and  the  fourth 
thofe  of  the  Houfe  of  Arr agon. 

Norm  an  Kin gs. 

Roger,  call’d  Crookcd-back,  began  to  reign  in  Na¬ 
ples  in  the  Year  10855  he  render’d  himfclf  illuftrious 
by  his  Prudence,  Courage,  Victories,  and  Conquefts. 
He  dy'd  in  the  Year  1102,  after  he  had  reigned  17 
Years. 

Roger  II.  <*nded  the  Conqucft  of  Sicily,  from 
w  hie  h  he  expel  I'd  entirely  the  Saracens.  He  died  in 
the  Year  1 129,  after  he  had  reigned  27  Years. 

Roger  III.  fuccccdcd  him  in  the  Year  11295  he 
carry’d  his  Arms  into  Africa,  and  forc'd  the  King  of 
Tunis  to  pay  him  Tribute,  and  was  famous  for  his  Va¬ 
lour,  Prudence,  and  great  Conquefis.  He  dy'd  in 
1 152,  alter  he  had  reign'd  24  Years. 

Wit.  liam  l.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1152  5  he 
reign'd  with  lo  much  Injuflice,  Avarice,  Tyranny  a«id 
Impiety,  that  he  was  call'd  William  the  Bad.  He  cook 
ancl  plunder'd  Tancs  in  Egypt ,  and  defeated  a  Fleet  of 


Greeks.  Ha  dy’d  in  1166,  after  he  had  rei<*nM 
Years.  u  14 

William  II.  called  the  Good,  fucceeded  W 
the  Year  1 166  5  he  had  Qualities  quite  differem*?1  *n 

thofe  of  William  1.  his  Father.  He  undertook  f°m 
cefsful  Waragainft  Andronicus,  Emperor  of  (\.a„Uc* 
tinople,  and  dy’d  without  Iffue,  in  the  Year 
after  he  had  reign’d  23  Years. 

Tancrede  the  Bastard  fucceeded  him  in  h 
Year  1 1  89  5  he  was  brave  and  intrepid,  and  a  prud 
and  wife  Captain.  His  Eyes  having  been  put  ouc 

was  confin’d  for  Life.  He  dy’d  in  1 192,  after  he  h  h 
reign'd  3  Years.  at* 

William  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  n 
the  Emperor  Henry  Vi.  render’d  himfelf 
his  Dominions,  and  caufed  his  Eyes  to  be  put  out  H 
died  in  1194,  after  he  had  reign’d  2  Years.  ’ 

Note ,  That  Conftance ,  Daughter  of  Ro^er,  King  f 
Sicily ,  marry’d  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  jA° 
Year  1186,  and  carry’d  the  Kingdoms  of 

and  Sicily  into  the  Houfe  of  the  Princes  of  Suabk 
Therefore, 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  the  Houfe  of  Suabia. 

Henry  VI.  Emperor,  took  Poffefiion  of  Sicily ;n 
1194  5  he  went,  at  firft,  into  the  Holy  Land;  but  had 
afterwards  great  Differences  with  the  Popes.  He  dy’d 
in  1197*  after  he  had  reign’d  3  Years. 

Frederick  II.  Emperor,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  11975  he  fpoke  fix  different  ■  Languages,  and 
had  a  quick  and  penetrating  Wit.  He  dy’d  in  1250 
after  he  had  reign’d  53  Years. 

Conrad  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  12505  he  was 

brave,  and  govern’d  with  Prudence  the  Empire  in  his 
Father’s  Abfence.  He  dy’d  in  1257,  after  he  had 
reigned  7  Years. 

Con  rad  in  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1257;  he 
was  a  young  Prince.  Charles  of  Anjou  having  met 
him  in  the  Field  of  Lis ,  the  23 d  of  Augtitt  126:, near 
the  Lake  Tucian  5  Conradin  was  defeated,  and  taken, 
with  Frederick  his  Coufin,  and  beheaded  on  a  Scaffold 
at  Naples ,  in  the  Year  1268,  after  he  had  reign’d  1 1 
Years. 

Mai  nfroy,  Baftard  of  the  Emperor  Frederick II. 
ufurp'd  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  from  Conradin  in  the 
Year  12545  having  invaded  the  States  of  the  Church, 
he  was  excommunicated,  and  perifh’d  in  a  Battle  he 
loft  againft  Charles  of  Anjou ,  in  1265,  after  he  had 
reign’d  11  Years. 

Note,  That  Pope  Clement  IV.  gave,  in  1265,  the 
Invefticure  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
to  Charles  of  France ,  Earl  of  Anjou  and  Pro • 
vence,  who  was  crown'd  in  1266.  But,  in  my 
Opinion,  the  holy  Father  gave  what  he  had  no 
Right  to,  and  which  he  could  not  have  refilled, 
fince  Charles  was  already  Matter  of  the  two 
Kingdoms  5  and  that  Inveftiture  was  but  a  mere 
Ceremony,  which  Charles  judg’d  neceflary  to 
flatter  the  Pope’s  Ambition,  and  hinder  him 
from  bringing  on  his  Back  forne  new  Enemies, 
who  could  have  hinder’d  him  from  perfecting 
the  Conqueft  of  the  two  Kingdoms. 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Naples  of  the  Houfe  oj 

France,  of  the  firft  Branch  of  Anjou. 

Charles  I.  of  France,  took  PoflHTion  of  tint 
Crown,  in  the  Year  12665  he  was  meek,  brave,  » 
liberal,  and  very  pious.  He  dy’d  in  the  Yearn  5> 

after  he  had  reign’d  19  Years.  ,  .  . 

Charles  II.  call'd  the  Lamc%  fucceeded  him  muc 
Year  1285  5  he  govern'd  his  Subjects  with  a  marve^ 
lous  Clemency,  was  zealous  for  the  Church,  btWj 
liberal,  and  generous.  He  dy’d  in  1309,  alter  he  u 

reign’d  25  Years.  t  .  .1(i 

RgjiEiiT,  call'd  the  Wife,  and  the  Good,  fuccc  ^ 
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,  .  •„  ,he  Year  1309  ;  he  was  prudent,  liberal,  brave, 
Magnificent,  pious,  and  lov’d  the  Learned.  He  dy’d 
Z  124.3,  After  he  had  reign  d  34  Years.  . 

10  Teanne  I-  Daughter  of  Charles  of  Anjou*  Duke  of 
rLhria  began  to  govern  thefe  Dominions  in  1343  •, 
had  a  vaft  deal  of  Wit,  lov’d  Learning  and  the 
Learned,  was  liberal,  well  made,  prudent,  wife,  and 
pious.  She  died  the  5th  of  May  1382,  after  fhe  had 

re/gn’d  39  Y ears* 


jV<7/£,  That  Jeanne  I.  adopted  by  her  Will,  made 
the  29/^  of  June  13  So,  Louis  of  France ,  Duke 
of  Anjou,  Son  of  King  John,  who  made  the  fe- 
cond  Branch  of  Anjou ;  but  notwithftanding  this 
Difpofmon,  Charles  of  Duras ,  her  Coufin,  took 
Poffeffion  of  the  Throne,  which  caufed  a  great 
War.  To  negleft  nothing,  I  mention  the  Names 
of  the  one,  and  of  the  ocher.  , 


Charles  III.  call’d  of  the  Peace ,  or  the  Short , 
who  had  caufed  Queen  Jeanne  to  be  kill’d,  afcended 
the  Throne  in  1382  j  he  was  ungrateful,  cruel,  inhu¬ 
man,  and  perfidious.  He  was  wounded  by  an  Aflaf- 
fin,  and  dy’d,  in  the  Year  1386,  after  he  had  reign’d 
4.  Years. 

Lad  isl as,  call’d  Lancelot ,  fucceeded  him  in  1386 ; 
he  was  brave,  generous,  and  liberal  *,  but  had  fo  many 
Faults,  that  his  bad  Qualities  eclips’d  all  his  good 
ones.  He  dy’d  in  1414,  after  he  had  reign’d  28 
Years. 

Jeanne  II.  or  Janelle,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1414  •,  fhe  had  loft  her  Honour  and  Reputation 
by  her  licentious  Life,  and  dy’d  in  1435,  after  fhe 
had  reign’d  20  Years.  She  had  adopted  Rene  of  An* 
jou ,  which  Adoption  gave  him  a  double  Right. 

% 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Naples  of  the  fecond 

Branch  of  Anjou. 

Louis  I.  of  France ,  Duke  of  Anjou ,  came  to  the 
Crown  in  the  Year  1382  ;  he  was  a  brave  Prince,  la¬ 
borious,  adtive,  liberal,  and  who  had  render’d  himfelf 
illuftrious  by  his  military  Exploits.  He  dy’d  in  1384, 
after  he  had  reign’d  2  Years. 

Louis  II.  Duke  of  Anjou ,  fucceeded  him  in  1384'; 
he  was  fincere,  pious,  liberal,  lov’d  his  People,  and 
had  no  Malice  ;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  make  Ufe 
of  his  Vi£tories.  He  dy’d  in  1417,  afcer  he  had 
reign’d  23  Years. 

Lou  is  ill.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1417;  he 
was  brave,  gentle,  and  very  religious.  He  died  in 
1434*  after  he  had  reign’d  17  Years. 

Rene,  call’d  the  Good ,  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
*434  >  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  military  Enterpri¬ 
ses,  but  was  a  fine  Prince,  good,  very  witty,  and  very 
ingenious.  He  dy’d  the  10th  of  July  1480,  after  he 
had  reign’d  46  Years, 

Charles  IY.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1480; 
he  was  a  gentle  and  couragious  Prince.  He  inftituted 
Louis  X I.  King  of  France ,  his  univerfal  Heir,  and 
dy’d  in  1482,  after  he  had  reign’d  2  Years. 


Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Naples  of  the  Houfe  of 

Arragon. 

Peter  III,  King  of  Arragon ,  marry’d,  in  1262, 
C onftance,  Daughter  of  the  Bafiard  Mainfroy ,  and 
caufed  all  the  French  to  be  mafiacred  in  Sicily ,  in  the 

.  ear  *282  j  where  he  eftablifh’d  himfelf.  He  dy’d 
,n  j  *86,  after  |le  j)acj  re|gn*^  ^  Years. 

James  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1286;  he  was 
prudent,  juft,  and  a  good  Politician,  but  unfortunate 

41  Yet ^ arS’  Hccly>cl  *n  l327>  after  sign’d 

Frederick  of  Arragon  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
Year*  ^  *n  r32^>  a^er  ^  reign’d  1 

fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1328  j  he 
•  a  ambitious,  and  neverthelefs  lov’d  the  Learned. 
c  c  y  d  in  1342,  after  he  had  reign’d  1 5  Years. 


Louis  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1342;  he  did 
nothing  remarkable,  and  dy’d  young,  in  1355,  afcer 
he  had  reign’d  12  Years. 

Fred  erick  II.  call’d  the  Simple ,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  Year  1355  ;  he  was  weak,  and  of  little  or  no 
Meric.  He  dy’d  in  1368,  after  he  had  reign’d  11 
Years. 

Mary,  Daughter  of  Peter  IV.  King  of  Arragon* 
began  to  reign  in  the  Year  1368  *,  fhe  was  marry’d  to 
Martin ,  King  of  Arragon ,  who  dy’d  in  1409,  after 
he  had  reign’d  41  Years. 

Martin  fucceeded  in  1409,  and  dy’d  in  1410, 
afcer  he  had  reign’d  1  Year. 

Blanche,  Martin**  Widow,  fucceeded  hi  til  in  the 
Year  1410,  and  dy’d  in  1412,  after  2  Years  Reign. 

.  Ferd  inand  of  CaSiile,  call’d  the  Juft ,  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Year  1412  ;  he  reigned  with  much  Wif- 
dom.  Courage,  and  Piety ;  and  dy’d  in  1416,  afcer 
he  had  reigned  4  Y ears. 

Jeanne  II.  Queen  of  Naples ,  adopted  in  1420, 
Alphonfe ,  King  of  Arragon ,  whom  Ihe  difinherited  3 
Years  afterwards,  for  his  Ingratitude. 


Note,  That  it  is  on  that  Adoption  that  the  laft 

Kings  of  Naples  found  their  Right.  Therefore, 

» 

Chronology  of  the  laft  Kings  of  Naples. 

Alphonse  V.  King  of  Arragon,  adopted  in  1420. 
Authors  fpeak  of  him  with  Honour ;  he  loved  the 
Learned,  and  was  very  learned  himfelf.  He  dy’d  in 
1458,  after  he  had  reign’d  38  Years. 

Ferdinand  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1458; 
he  dy’d  of  an  Apoplexy,  in  the  ytft  Year  of  his  Age, 
the  2  $th  of  January  of  the  Year  1494,  after  he  had 
reign’d  36  Years. 

Alphonse  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  14945 
his  cruel  and  wild  Humour  made  him  hated  ot  his 
Subjects.  He  abdicated  in  1495',  in  Favour  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  II.  his  Son,  and  turn’d  Monk,  afcer  he  had 
reigned  1  Year.  He  dy’d  in  the  Monaftery  of  the 
Olivetans ,  at  Meffina. 

Charles  VIII.  King  of  France ,  conquer’d  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples ,  to  which  he  had  a  Right,  in 
1495*,  he  was  a  very  good  Prince,  brave,  pious,  and 
illuftrious  for  his  Victories  and  Conquefts.  He  dy’d 
in  1498,  and  pofiefied  that  Crown  but  one  Year. 

Ferdinand  II.  fucceeded  to  Alpbojife  in  1495* 
he  was  weak,  and  without  Courage.  He  dy’d  in 
1496,  after  he  had  reign’d  1  Year. 

Frederick  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1496; 
King  Louis  XU.  of  France ,  and  Ferdinand ,  King  of 
Caftile,  expell’d  him  from  his  Dominions,  under  Pre¬ 
tence  of  making  Ufe  of  it,  as  a  commodious  Port, 
to  wage  War  againft  the  Turks ,  as  their  Ambafladors 
were  order’d  to  expofe  it  to  the  Pope.  He  dy’d  in 
1501,  after  he  had  reigned  5  Years. 

Louis  XII.  King  of  France ,  render’d  himfelf 
Mafter  of  Part  of  thofe  Dominions,  in  the  Year  iyoi  ; 
he  was  brave,  liberal,  gentle,  a  Friend  to  Learning 
and  the  Learned,  and  lov’d  tenderly  his  Subje&s. 
He  pofiefled  that  Crown  but  2  Years,  and  loft  it  in 
1503. 

FerdinandV,  King  of  Arragon,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  Year  1503  5  he  was  a  wife  Prince,  and  a  great 
Politician.  He  dy’d  in  1516,  after  he  had  reigned  13 
Years. 

CirARLEsV.  King  of  Arragon,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Year  1503  \  he  was  a  wife  Prince,  and  a  gjeac  Po¬ 
litician.  He  dy’d  in  1516,  after  he  had  reign'd  1 3 . 

Years, 

Charles  VI.  of  the  Houfe  of  Aiftria,  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Year  1516,  and  dy’d  in  1558,  after  he  had 
reign’d  42  Years. 

Note,  That  the  Kings  of  Spain  have  poflefled  thofe 
Dominions  ever  fince,  except  in  that  long  War 
between  the  Houfe  of  France,  and  that  of  An* 
flria,  for  the  Spanifh  Throne ;  the  Reft) It  whereof 

was,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  ihould  be  left 

to 


* 


?72. 


CHRO  NO  LOGT. 


to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  who  loft  it  in  1734, 
when  it  was  conquer’d,  in  a  few  Weeks,  by  Don 
Carlos,  Infant  of  Spain ,  the  prefen t  King  of  the 
two  Sicilies ,  one  of  the  mod  accomplifh’d  Princes 
of  the  Age  ;  a  young  Hero,  who  commanded 
his  Armies  in  Perfon,  while  but  i  7  or  18  Years 
of  Age  *,  brave,  liberal,  wife,  prudent,  meek, 
and  religious. 

Note,  likewife,  That  from  Naples  we’ll  embark 
our fe Ives  for  Portugal ,  which  Monarchy  began 
in  1139. 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Portugal. 

Alphonse  I.  began  to  reign  in  Portugal  the  2 yth 
of  July  1193;  he  render’d  himfelf  il lufirious  by  his 
Courage,  and  Victories  againft  the  Moors ,  efpecially 
by  that  he  gain’d  in  the  Plain  of  Ourick  by  his  Zeal 
lor  his  Religion,  and  his  Love  for  Learning.  He 
dy’d  the  gth  of  Novernbcr  1185,  afar  be  had  reign’d 
46  Years. 

SanchoI.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1185;  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  Wit  and  Courage,  of  which  he 
gave  fevcral  Inftances,  againft  the  Kings  his  Neigh¬ 
bours,  who  had  attack’d  him,  and  againd  the  Moors . 
He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1212,  after  he  had  reign’d  27 
Years. 

Alphonse  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1212  ; 
he  render’d  himfelf  famous  by  his  Valour  and  Cou¬ 
rage ;  but  he  created  his  Brothers  with  Cruelty.  He 
dy’d  in  1233,  after  he  had  reign’d  21  Years. 

San c ho  II.  call’d  Cape l,  fucceeded  him  in'  the 
Year  1233  ;  he  was  expell’d  from  his  Dominions  for 
his  Cowardice,  and  dy’d  in  1246,  after  lie  had  reign’d 
13  Years. 

Alphonse  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1246  ; 
he  maintain’d  all  his  Wars  with  a  great  deal  of  Cou¬ 
rage.  He  dy’d  in  1279,  after  he  had  reign’d  33 
Years. 

Dennis  I.  call’d  the  Father  of  his  Country ,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  Year  1279  ;  he  built,  or  rebuilt  44 
Towns,  or  Cities,  in  Portugal ,  founded  the  military 
Order  of  Chrift ,  and  was  the  moft  fortunate  Prince  of 
his  Time.  He  dy’d  the  yth  of  January  132$,  after 
he  had  reign’d  46  Years. 

Alphonse  IV.  call’d  the  Brave,  and  the  Lofty , 
fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1325;  he  render’d  him¬ 
felf  illuftrious  by  his  Courage,  Prudence,  and  Vi<5to- 
ries.  He  dy’d  in  1357,  after  he  had  reign’d  32 
Years. 

Note,  That  under  Alphonfe* s  Reign  happen’d 
frightful  Earthquakes  at  Liflon,  which  threw 
down  feveral  Edifices.  The  Admiral  of  Por¬ 
tugal  loft  his  Life  by  that  Accident. 

Peter  the  Juft  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1357  > 
he  made  himfelf  beloved  by  his  Subjects.  Heufed  to 
fay,  after  the  Example  of  Titus,  that  the  Days  fpent 
without  doing  Good  to  fomc  Body,  were  loft.  He 
dyM  in  1367,  after  he  had  reign’d  10  Years. 

Ferdinand  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1367  ; 
he  was  unfortunate  in  his  Wars,  and  a  Slave  to  his 
Pleafures.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1385,  after  he  had 
reign’d  17  Years. 

John  I.  call’d  the  Father  of  his  People ,  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Year  1385  ;  he  was  illuftrious  for  his  Cou¬ 
rage,  Prudence,  Clemency,  and  Conquefts  in  Africa , 
where  he  rendei’d  himfelf  Mafter  of  Ceuta.  lie  dy’d 
in  1433,  after  he  had  reign’d  49  Y cars. 

Edward  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1433  ;  he 
was  unfortunate.  The  Princes,  his  Sons,  pafted  into 
Africa,  nnd  befieg’d  Tangier  \  but  were  befieged,  in 
their  Turn,  and  obliged  to  quit  Africa.  Edward 
dyM  of  Sorrow  in  1438,  after  he  had  reign’d  5 
Years. 

Alphonse  V,  called  the  African,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  Year  1438  ;  he  was  brave,  and  made  great 


Conquefts  in  Africa .  He  dy’d  in  1481,  afLer 
reign’d  43  Years. 


>'e  had 


Note ,  That  under  his  Reign  the  Portu 
vered  the  Coaft  of  Guinea. 


difeo. 


John  II.  called  the  Great ,  and  the  Severe  f 
needed  him  in  the  Year  1481  ;  thro’  this  great  p’  Uc‘ 

Means  the  apoftolical  Miflionaries  were  admitted^ 
Africa,  and  the  Indies ,  to  preach  the  Gofpej 
took  a  particular  Care  of  the  Navigation  on  the  0 
cean  ;  he  procur’d  the  Difcovery  of  the  Can  c 
Good  Hope,  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Man i conn  U 
der  his  Reign  the  Commerce  of  Spices  began  u* 
dy’d  in  1495,  after  he  had  reign’d  14  Years. 

Emanuel  the  Great  fucceeded  him  in  theY 
1495  ;  he  expell’d  the  Moors  from  his  Kimrdn? 
Vafco  de .  Gama  difeover’d,  under  his  Reign,  fever1! 
unknown  Countries  in  Ethiopia  and  America  H 
dy’d  in  1521,  after  he  had  reign’d  26  Years.  e 

John  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1521  •  heu- 
very  pious,  very  brave,  and  made  great  cJnqueft? 
He  fent  Sc.  Francis  Xavier  to  Japan,  but  did  a  r 
Evil  by  eftabli/hing  that  helli/h  Tribunal  the  /i 
tion.  He  dy’d  in  1557,  after  he  had  reign’d  3 r  yL, ’* 
and  6  Months.  *  S‘ 

Sebastian  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1^7.  u 
had  a  vaft  deal  of  Zeal  for  his  Religion,  and  of  CQul 
rage.  He  went  twice  into  Africa ,  and  loft  himfelf  in 
a  Mar  ft),  the  Day  of  the  Battle  of  Alcacer ,  in 
ing  a  gain  ft  the  King  of  Fez,  and  of  Morocco,  where 
th$  Chrift ians  were  entirely  defeated,  in  157s,  after 
he  had  reign’d  22  Years. 

Henry,  Cardinal ,  fucceeded  his  Grand-nephew, 
SebaJlian ,  in  the  Year  1578  ;  he  was  a  good,  pious, 
learned,  and  wife  Prince.  He  died  in  1580,  alter  he' 
had  reign’d  1  Year,  5  Months,  and  5  Days. 

Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  pretended  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Portugal  belong’d  to  him,  by  Repre- 
fentation  of  the  Emprefs  his  Mother,  becaufe  Ihc  was 
the  eldeft  of  the  Grandmother  of  the  Princes  of  Bra- 
ganza  ;  and,  in  Confequence  thereof,  render’d  him¬ 
felf  Mafter  of  that  Kingdom  in  1580.  He  dy’d  ia 
1598,  after  he  had  reign’d  18  Years. 

Ph  1  l  1  p  III.  King  of  Spain,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1598  ;  he  was  religious,  meek,  and  lov’d  Jus¬ 
tice.  He  dy’d  in  1621 ,  after  he  lud  reign’d  23 
Years. 

Ph  i  l  i  p  IV.  King  of  Spain,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1621;  he  was  efteem’d  for  his  Prudence  and 
Wifdom,  but  was  not  always  fortunate.  Helolhluc 
Kingdom  in  1640,  after  he  had  reign’d  19  Years. 

John  IV.  call’d  the  Fortunate,  Prince  of  Brs- 
ganza,  Son  of  Donna  Catberina,  was  proclaim’d  King 
by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Year  1640*,  he  was  wife,  ju¬ 
dicious,  brave,  affable,  attive,  vigilant,  and  lov’d  the 
Learned.  He  dy'd  in  1656,  after  he  had  reign’d  16 
Years. 

Alphonse  Henry  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 

1656;  he  gain’d  feveral  fignal  Advantages  over  the 

Spaniards,  in  1659,  1663,  and  1664;  but  was  de p 0 fed 
for  his  bad  Qualities,  and  Want  of  Capacity,  in  166S, 
and  conducted  to  the  Iflands  T 'er<  ceres,  after  he  had 
reign’d  12  Years. 

Peter  II.  Regent  of  theKingdom,  fucceeded,  at 
his  Brother  Alphonfe* s  Death.  In  1683,  the  Marriage 
of  Alphonfe,  which  had  been  before  concradtecl  with 
Mary  Elizabeth  of  Savoy9  was  declarM  null,  by  the 
Imbecillity  of  the  King;  after  which,  Peter,  At- 
phonfc* s  Brother,  married  the  Queen,  his  Sifter  in-law. 
He  took  the  Title  of  Prince  Regent  of  the  Kingdom- 
as  long  as  his  Brother  lived,  and  was  declared  King  m 
1683.  After  the  Death  of  Alphonfe,  he  married,  or 

his  fecond  Wife,  Mary  Sophia  Elizabeth,  of  Newj,{W' 
from  whom  lie  had  leveral  Children.  He  dy  d  111 

1706.  r  .  .1 

Don  John  V.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
is  one  ol  the  moft  accomplilhed  Princes  o(  die  1  b  > 
and  the  g react: ft  Politician.  ^ 


* 


r 

i 


C  H  R  0  N  O  L  O  G  T, 


That  having  thus  ran  through  the  feve- 
countries  of  the  World,  and  paid  a  Vifit 
^  every  Court,  except  to  that  of  Rome,  and  of 
rnvUanlinople ,  lam  at  a  Stand,  which  of  thefe 
Co  Aafl.  i  /hall  vifit  firft ;  for  if  I  aft  as  a  Chriftian , 
W  confider  the  great  Number  of  worthy  and 
f"iv  Perfonages,  who  have  been  feared  on  St  Pc- 
n  /  riiajr  and  have  watered  with  their  Blood 

Y  fertile  Fields  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  I  fhould 
thCrer  tjie  Court  of  not  only  to  that  of 

but  likeTfe  aU’.  thc  fl,ou“ 

*n  «nrr  moft  potent, and  moft  antient  Monarchies 
rlf  the  whole  Earth  ;  but  if  on  the  other  Side,  I 
?  f.uv  enough  to  take  the  Pope  for  the  Scarlet 
Whore,  or  that  frightful  Bead  the  Fanaticks, 
ih  oUnb  a  Principle  of  a  truly  Chriftian  Charily , 
re  pleated  to  frighten  us  with,  as.foon  as  we  are 
fufceptible  of  any  Fear,  I  fhould  fly  from  her 
to  Constantinople,  for  fear  of  being  gored  with  one 
f  her  Horns  •,  but  however,  as  it  would  not  be 
die  firft  frightful  Pea  ft  I  have  encountered  with, 

and  have  conquered,  if  not  by  my  Courage,  at 

Jeaft  by  my  Conftancy ;  and  it  would  be  Pufil- 
lanimity  in  me  to  flop,  when  almoft  arrived  at 
the  End  of  my  Career,  1*11  face  the  old  Jade, 
as  they  call  her,  and  trace  all  her  Pedigree  ;  there¬ 
fore, 


Chronology  of  the  Popes. 

Note,  That  St.  Jerome,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Auguftine, 
and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  obferve,  that  the  Title  of 
Pope,  at  prefent  fo  much  hated  among  us,  was 
antiently  given  to  all  Bilhops;  they  were  alfo 
addreffed  under  the  Term,  Holinefs,  and  Beati¬ 
tude,  and  their  Churches  called  Apoftolical  Sees. 
Father  Le  Cointe  fays,  in  his  Annals,  that  it  was 
only  in  the  eleventh  Century,  that  Gregory  VII. 
firft  appointed,  in  a  Synod  held  at  Rome,  that 
the  Title,  Pope,  fhould  be  reftrained  to  the  Bi- 
fhop  of  Rome ,  as  a  particular  Diftindtion,  and 
Prerogative.  The  Pope  is  chofen  by  the  Cardi¬ 
nals  out  of  their  own  Body  ;  his  See  is  at  Rome, 
whence  he  ifiues  out  his  Orders,  called  Briefs 
and  Bulls,  throughout  the  Catholic  World ;  fo 
that  in  Fa£t,  the  Tile,  Pope ,  is,  in  itfelf,  rather 
refpe&able,  than  defpicable  or  hateful  :  But  to 
proceed  : 


St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apoftles,  proved  the 
Truth  of  the  Gofpel  by  his  Virtues,  the  Strength  of 
his  Do&rinc,  and  the  great  Number  of  his  Miracles. 
He  founded  the  Church  of  ylntioch  in  the  Year  37  or 
38,  of  the  Chriftian  ;*Era  :  In  43  or  45,  he  came  to 
Rem ,  the  2d  or  3d  of  the  Empire  of  Claudius  ;  where 
he  eftablifhed  his  See  the  18th  of  July ;  and  died 
Martyr  the  29th  of  June,  of  the  Year  69,  or  68  ac¬ 
cording  to  others;  the  13th  of  Nero ,  after  he  had 
governed  that  Church  24  Years,  5  Months  and  1 1 
Days,  according  to  Baronius ;  or  25  Years  accom- 
plilhcd  according  to  Eufebius,  whom  St.  Jerome  has 
toil  owed. 

Linus,  born  in  Tufcany,  was  fet  at  the  Helm  of 
St.  Peter* s  Bark,  while  agitated  by  a  violent  Tempcft 
in  June,  68  or  69  ;  and  after  he  had  governed  it  dur¬ 
ing  u  Years  and  3  Months,  according  to  fome,  and 
2  Months  and  fome  Days,  according  to  others,  he 
loft  his  Life,  by  a  glorious  Martyrdom,  tbc  23d  of 
September,  of  the  Year  of  Chrift ,  80 ;  of  Vef pa/tan, 
9-  The  Adts  of  the  PafTion  of  St.  Peter  and  Sc.  Paul, 
which  bare  his  Name,  arc  full  of  Errors,  and  fpu- 
rious. 

Cut  us  fecccccled  him  in  the  Year  80,  according 
to  St.  Jerome,  Sc.  Epiphanius,  and  the  common  Be¬ 
lief  of  the  Roman  Church  :  On  the  contrary,  St.  Ire - 
nmU  Eufebius  and  Nicephorus,  pretend,  that  Anacletus 
took  his  Place  *,  anti  Optatus  and  Auguftine  are  for 
Clement,  1  willing  efnoufc  the  Opinion  which  is  the 
molt  followed,  and  which  is  in  Favour  of  Cletus.  He 


was  alfo  Dilciple  of  St.  Peter ;  and<  elided  his  Life  as 
his  two  Predeceffors  had  done,  the  27th  of  April  of 
the  Year  93;  of  D emit i an  10,  after  12  Years  and  7., 
Months  of  his  Pontificate.  The  Book  of  the  Lives  of 
Popes,  which  feveral  quote  under  the  Name  of  Da - 
mafus ,  fay,  that  he  ordained  2 5  Priefts  throughout  the 
feveral  Wards  of  Rome ;  and  diat  he  was  the  firft  who 
ufed  in  his  Letters  thefe  W ords.  Greeting ,  and  Apofto¬ 
lical  Bleffmg. 

Clement,  antient  Difciple  of  St.  Peter,  was 
defied  in  his  Place,  in  the  Year  94  ;  he  was  a  Roman 
born,  but  not  of  the  Family  of  the  Cafars,  as  writes 
Eucherius ,  who  mi  flakes  him  for  another  Clement  of 
confulary  Extraction.  Under  his  Pontificat,  Domitian 
excited  the  fccond  Perfccution  againft  the  Church, 
that  of  Nero  having  been  the  firft.  *Twas  thought 
that  Hell  could  not  have  produced  a  Monfter  more 
cruel  than  the  firft  Nero  ;  but  this  fccond  one  furpaffed 
him  in  all  Things;  for  he  would  be  an  Eye-witnefs  of 
the  Torments,  which  the  other  contented  himfelf 
with  ordering.  Clement  eftablifhed  feven  Notaries  in 
Rome ,  to  colled:  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs ;  to  preferve 
the  Memory  of  their  T riumphs  over  the  Enemies  of 
the  Chriftian  Name ;  but  thofe  Collections  were  loft 
during  the  Perfccution  of  Dioclefian,  which  attacked 
the  Books  of  the  Chrift ians,  as  well  as  their  Lives. 
He  was  thrown  into  the  Sea  with  an  Anchor  tied  at  his 
Neck,  the  23d  of  November  of  the  Year  102;  of  Tra¬ 
jan,  3  ;  after  9  Years,  6  Months,  and  6  Days  of  his 
Pontificate.  In  tv/o  Ordinations,  he  created  10  Priefts, 

1 1  Deacons,  and  1 5  Bifhops,  for  feveral  Places. 

Anacletus,  born  at  Athens,  was  placed  on  his 
Chair,  (which  had  been  vacant  for  fome  Time,  and 
which  had,  then,  nothing  agreeable,  nor  capable  to  flat¬ 
ter  an  ambitious  Spirit ,  but  was  only  a  furs  Pledge  of 
Martyrdom ,  and  a  Place  of  Toils  and  Fatigues)  the  3d 
of  sipril,  of  the  Year  of  Chrift  104;  of  Trajan,  5. 
St.  Epiphanius  does  not  reckon  him  among  the  Roman 
Pontiffs ;  and  St.  Irenaus,  Eufebius,  and  almoft  all 
others,  miftake  Cletus  for  him  ;  but  *tis  certain  that 
they  have  been  two  diftindt  Perfons ;  which  can.  eafily 
be  proved  by  the  Difference  of  their  Country,  and  of  the 
T  i m  e  o f  th ei rPon  ti ficate .  Anacletus  di ed  a  Martyr  die  1 3  th 
of  July,  of  the  Year  112  ;  of  Trajan,  13  ;  after  9  Years, 
3  Months,  and  1  o  Days  Pontificate ;  during  which 
he  ordained  3  Deacons,  5  Priefts,  and  6  Bifhops. 

Eva  r  ist  us,  a  Greek  bom,  and  Son  of  a  Jew,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  1 3  Days  after  his  Death,  by  an  undifturbed 
Election,  the  26th  of  July,  of  the  Year  1 12  ;  of  Tra¬ 
jan,  13  :  St.  Irenaus ,  Eufebius  and  St.  Epiphanius 
fay,  that  he  fucceeded  immediately  St.  Clement ;  but 
Optatus  and  St.  Auguftine  place  him  after  Anacletus, 
and  I  am  of  their  Sentiment.  He  divided  the  Titles 
of  Rome  (i.  e.  the  Houfes  where  the  Chriftians  ufed  to 
affcmblc,  to  celebrate  the  facred  Myfteries,)  to  particu¬ 
lar  Priefts,  who  were  to  take  Care  of  thofe  Houles  : 
He  ordered  befides  that  7  Deacons  fhould  ftand  round 
a  Bifhop  while  he  preached,  as  well  for  the  Majefty  of 
the  Gofpel,  as  for  the  Security  of  his  Perfon.  He 
died  a  Martyr  the  26th  of  Oftober,  of  the  Year  of 
Chrift,  1 2 1  ;  of  Adrian ,  2  ;  after  9  Years,  3  Months, 
and  10  Days  Pontificate;  during  which,  in  two  Ordi¬ 
nations,  held  in  the  Month  of  December,  he  created 
fix  Priefts,  two  Deacons,  and  five  Bilhops,  for  the 
Government  of  feveral  Churches. 

Alexander,  a  Roman  born,  took  the  Helm  of 
the  apoftolical  Veffel  the  23d  of  November,  of  the  Year 
1 21  ;  of  Adrian,  2  ;  and  died  a  Martyr  the  3d  of 
May,  of  the  Year  132  ;  of  Adrian ,  13  ;  after  10 
Years,  5  Months,  and  20  Days  Pontificate ;  during 
which  be  celebrated  three  Ordinations,  in  the  Month 
of  December,  in  which  he  ordained  6  Priefts,  2  Dea¬ 
cons,  and  5  Bilhops. 

‘Sixtus  I.  born  a  Roman,  fucceeded  Alexander,  the 
28th  of  May,  of  the  Year  133.  St.  Cyrille  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  cat.  4.  St.  Epiphanius,  Expofit .  fide:  Chrift . 
22,  23.  Theophile  of  Alexandria,  Epift.  3.  St.  Jerome , 
in  cap.  10.  Daniel.  St.  Auguft .  contra  Fauft.  c.  5. 
Theodor et.  Lib .  5.  Rent.  fab.  c.  29.  The  fourth 
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Council  of  'Toledo.,  c.  io.  8,9.  fay,  that  he  regulated 
by  a  Decree,  the  Faft  of  Lent,  eftablifhed  before  by 
the  Apoftles,  in  Imitation  of  that  of  Chrift  in  the  De¬ 
fart.  He  died  a  Martyr  the  6th  of  April,  of  the  Year 
142  i  of  Antoninus,  3;  after  9  Years,  10  Months, 
and  8  Days  Pontificate  ;  during  which,  in  the 
Month  of  December ,  he  ordained  1 1  Priefts,  4  Dea¬ 
cons,  and  as  many  Bifhops.  Rufinus ,  fome  Centuries 
after  the  Death  of  this  Pope,  attributed  to  him,  or  to 
Sixtus  II,  a  Book  written  by  Sixtus ,  a  Pythagorean  Phi- 
lofopher  *  an  Impofture  for  which  he  is  reprimanded 
by  St.  Jerome ,  and  which  puzzled  much  St.  Auguftine , 
for  the  Explanation  of  a  Paffage  which  the  Pelagians 
had  ext  rafted  from  it,  before  he  had  difcovercd  the 
Suppofition. 

Telesphorus  fucceeded  him  the  8th  of  April ,  of 
the  Year  142  •,  of  Antoninus ,  3.  He  ordered  that  the 
Hymn  of  the  Angels ,  Gloria  in  Excelfis ,  fhould  be  fung 
during  the  Celebration  of  the  facred  Myfteries,  and 
that  on  Chriftmas  Eve  the  Liturgy  Ihould  be  cele¬ 
brated  at  Midnight :  He  held  four  Ordinations  in  the 
Month  of  December ,  in  ordaining  twelve  Priefts,  or 
15  according  to  others,  8  Deacons,  and  13  Bifhops. 
Calvin ,  where  was  you  while  thofe  Bifhops  were 
eftablifhing,  in  the  very  Infancy  of  Chriftianity;  what 
thou  and  thy  Partifans  have  called  fmce,  the  Reign  of 
Antichrist?  Or  where  was  that  fmall  Number  of  the 
Eleft  hidden,  from  whom  thou  pretendedft  to  derive 
thy  Church  ?  cTelefphorus  died  a  Martyr  the  5th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  of  the  Year  154*,  of  Antoninus,  15  after  12 
Years,  8  Months  and  29  Days  Pontificate. 

Hyginus,  born  a  Greek ,  and  by  Profeffion  a  Phi- 
lofopher,  was  elefted  to  govern  the  Church  in  Telef- 
pborus’s  Place,  the  13  th  of  January,  of  the  Year  1 54 ; 
of  Antoninus ,  15  :  He  ordered  that  Temples  and 
Oratories  fhould  not  be  confecrated  without  the  Cele¬ 
bration  of  the  facred  Myfteries,  and  that  the  Materials 
once  employed  in  it,  fhould  not  be  employed  after¬ 
wards  to  prophane  Uies.  He  died  the  2d  of  January, 
158,  after  4  Years  wanting  two  or  three  Days 
Pontificate  •,  during  which  in  three  Ordinations  held  in 
the  Month  of  December ,  he  ordained  15  Priefts,  5 
Deacons,  and  6  Bifhops. 

Note,  That  the  Diftinftion  of  the  Orders  of  the 
Clergy,  is  attributed  to  Hyginus ,  which  muft  not 
be  underftood  of  the  Inftitution  of  the  Hierarchy, 
done  by  die  Apoftles,  but  of  fome  Reforma¬ 
tion. 

Pius  I.  an  Italian,  born  at  Aquilcia,  fucceeded  to 
his  Zeal  as  well  as  to  his  Dignity,  the  15th  of  Jammy, 
1581  of  Antoninus,  19.  Antient  Authors  do  not  a- 
gree  among  themielvcs,  on  this  immediate  Succefilon; 
for  Optatus  and  St.  Auguftine  will  have  Anicctus  to  have 
been  elefted  after  Hyginus ,  and  to  have  been  fucceed- 
ed  by  Pius  I.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Irenaus ,  who  lived 
at  that  Time,  T ertulltan,  Etifebitts,  St.  Epiphanius , 
and  ail  the  Greeks  of  the  following  Centuries,  place 
Pius  before  Anicctus.  Pius  ordered  that  the  Feaft  of 
Eafter  fhould  be  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  next  after 
the  14th  of  the  Moon  of  March.  He  died  a  Martyr 
the  1 1  th  of  July,  i6y  •,  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  5;  after 
he  had  governed  the  Church  9  Years  and  6  Months; 
during  which  he  celebrated  5  Ordinations,  and  ordain¬ 
ed  18  Priefts,  25  Deacons,  and  12  Bifhops,  to  govern 
feveral  Churches.  The  Book  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
fays,  that  lie  ordered  that  thofe  coming  from  the  Me¬ 
rely  of  tiie  Jews  fhould  be  baptized,  which  Cardinal 
Baronins  interprets  of  that  of  Ccrinthus ,  who  in  all 
Likelihood  had  invented  a  new  Form  of  Baptifm. 

An  1  er/r  us,  born  a  Syrian,  fucceeded  Pius  I.  in  the 
Government  of  the  Church,  the  25th  of  April,  167  ; 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  5  :  The  Scfts  of  the  Gnofticks 
appeared  in  his  Time.  He  died  a  Martyr  the  17th 
of  April ,  ot  the  Year  175  5  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  13  ; 
after  lie  had  governed  the  Church  9  Years  ;  during 
which  he  celebrated  5  Ordinations  in  the  Month  of 
December,  and  ordained  1 7  Priefts,  4  Deacons,  and  ,9 


Bifhops,  in  feveral  Places  :  ’Tis  faid  that  he  f™i  • «  , 
Clerics  wearing  long  Hair  ;  but  this  Prohibit  ^ 
more  antient  in  the  occidental  Churches  cr°n 
Cleric  alls,  is  in  the  Opinion  of  Ifidorus,  BifhonnPo^ 
in  Spain,  of  apoftolical  Tradition,  in  which  h 
lowed  by  feveral  other  Authors.  e  ls  ^ 

Soterus,  an  Italian,  born  at  Fundi  in  Ca 

7  Days  after  Anicetus's  Death,  according  to  fom  a  ’ 
chors,  or  17  according  to  others,  was  elefted  in  r 
Place,  in  tiie  Year  1 75  ;  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ^ 
He  died  a  Martyr,  during  the  Perfecution  of  M0 
Aurelius,  the  2  2d  of  April,  179;  of  Marcus  AurT* 

1 7.  In  three  Ordinations  he  ordained  1  g  Prjeft/W’ 
Deacons,  and  1 1  Bifhops,  in  feveral  Places.  1  ^ 

Eleutherius,  a  Greek ,  born  at  Nicopolis,  and S 
of  Abundius ,  who  had  been  Deacon  of  Anicetus 
ceeded  Soterius  12  Days  after  his  Death,  the  Year  1^ 
of  MarciCs  Aurelius ,  17  ;  and  died  the  26th  of 
194  ;  of  Commodus,  13  ;  after  15  Years  and  22  pf! 
Pontificate ;  during  which  he  held  eight  Ordination^ 
in  the  Month  of  December,  and  orcLined  12  Pricfh* 

8  Deacons,  and  15  Bifhops,  in  feveral  Places.  ’ 

Victor  I.  an  African,  was  elefted  in  hjs  p]Jc.v 

the  1  ft  of  June,  194.  He  died  a  Martyr  the  28th  0f 
July,  203,  after  he  had  governed  the  Church  0  Years 
r  Month,  and  fome  Days  ;  during  which/jn 
Ordinations,  held  in  the  Month  of  December,  he  or_ 
dained  4  Priefts,  7  Deacons,  and  1 2  Bifhops,  in  feveral 
Places.  The  Scotch  Hiftorians  fay,  that  lie  lent  livan^e- 
lifts  into  Scotland,  where  they  baptized  their  Kin®  Doml- 
dus,  and  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Nobility  of  the  Country. 

Zephirinus  fucceeded  him  in  the  Apoftolical 
Chair,  the  8 th  of  Auguft,  203,  of  Severn  8 ;  In  his 
Time  began  the  fifth  Perfecution  againft  the  Ciiri* 
ftians,  according  to  Orofrns,  or  the  fixth,  according  to 
Severus  Sulpicius.  During  which,  Leonides,  Father  of 
the  famous  Origen,  fuffered  Martyrdom  at  Alemfoie,. 
to  which  his  Son,  yet  very  young,  wanted  to  accom¬ 
pany  him,  and  it  was  but  with  the  greateft  Difficulty 
he  was  hindered  from  prefenting  himlclf  before  the  Per- 
fecutors.  Zephirinus  died  the  2 6th  of  Auguft  of  the 
Year  221,  of  Heliogabalus  two,  after  18  Years  and  1$ 
Days  of  his  Pontificate  ;  during  which  he  celebrated  four 
Ordinations,  and  ordained  13  Priefts,  7  Deacons,  and 
1 3  Bifhops  in  feveral  Places. 

Cal  list  us  I.  a  Roman  born,  fucceeded  him  the 
Beginning  of  September,  221,  of  Heliogabalus  two :  He 
is  thought  to  have  inftituted  or  confirmed  the  Faft  of 
the  Ember  Weeks ;  he  died  a  Martyr,  the  14//;  of  OSo- 
ber ,  226,  after  five  Years,  one  Month,  and  twelve 
Days  of  his  Pontificate ;  in  five  Ordinations  celebrated  in 
the  Month  of  December ,  he  ordained  16  Priefts,  4  Dea¬ 
cons,  and  8  Bifhops  in  feveral  Churches. 

UrbanusI.  born  at  Rome ;  fix  Days  after  Callijlu?  s 
Death,  and  the  21ft  of  Oftobcr ,  226,  of'  Alexander  4, 
fucceeded  him  in  the  paftoral  Government,  which 
could  not  be  de fired,  but  by  thofe  who  had  no  Value 
for  this  Life.  *Tis  laid  that  he  introduced  in  thcMini- 
ftiy  of  the  Altar  the  Ufe  of  filver  Chalices  and  Plates: 
He  died  a  Martyr  the  2 yl  of  May,  of  the  Year  232, 
of  Alexander  9  ;  after  lie  had  governed  the  Church  lix 
Years,  feven  Months,  and  four  Days,  according  to 
Cardinal  Baronins,  or  nine  Years,  according  to  Euft 
bins' s  Slipputation,  or  8  Years,  11  Months,  and  11 
Days,  according  to  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
attributed  to  Damafus.  In  five  Ordinations  held  in 
the  Month  of  December,  he  ordained  9 
Deacons,  and  8  Bifhops  for  feveral  Places. 

Pon t  1  a n  u s,  was  elefted  to  fucceetl  Urbanus  (in  the 
ordinary  Manner  of  that  golden  Age,  where  Piety  ana 
Learning  were  the  Jble  Degrees  to  afceiul  the  hpiftn- 
pal  Chair)  the  latter  End  of  June,  233,  of  Alcxanda 
10  :  Fie  died  a  Martyr  in  the  Beginning  ol  the  fkrie- 
cution  of  Maximinus,  the  19//;  of  November  2 3 Hi 
the  fixth  Year  began  of  his  Pontificate.  During  whu  h 
in  two  Ordinations,  he  had  ordained  fix  Prieib,  »Vl- 
Deacons,  and  fix  Bifhops,  .  . 

Antkuus,  a  Greek,  fucceeded  him  the  Beginning 
of  December ,  238,  of  Maximinus  one,  but  iu^  ^ 
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.  »n  feared  on  the  Apoftolica]  'Chair,  when  he 
force  he  ^  jyionth  after  his  Eleftion,  viz.  the 

2  3  * of  Maximinus  2’  by a  slorious 

j^artyrdoni.  ded  him  t[ie  j  ^  0f  January ,  239, 

ft/  ZEL  Ti  he  divided  into  14  Wards  tire 
°f  Rowe ,  where  he  appointed  Perfons  to  write 

Clty  °,  Rof  the  Martyrs  :  He  died  during  the  Perfecu- 

•C  nf  Tiecius  the  20/&  of  January,  253,  of  Deems 
tl011  «frpr  he  had  governed  the  Church  for  the  Space 
°fCi  Years.  After  his  Death  the  See  of  Rome  was 

TaSta  Roman  born,  was  placed  on  the  Ro- 

A Chair  the  lift  Day  of  April,  254,  Oecius  2  5 
Z  ’  Verv  pious,  and  very  learned  ;  under  his  Pon- 
*  beaaii  the  Schifm  of  the  Novatians,  which  to 

exterminate  in  its  Infancy,  Cornelius  affembled  a  Sy- 
d  at  Rome,  of  60  Bifhops,  and  of  as  many  Priefts 
,  TWnns  who  with  an  unanimous  Confent  con¬ 
demned  Novatus  and  his  Partifans.  Cornelius  died,  by 
Order  of  the  Emperor  Gallns ,  the  14 tb  of  September , 
of  tJie  Year  255?  of  Callus  and  Volujianus  2,  after  he 
had  governed  die  Church  for  the  Space  of  two  Years 

^Lucius  fucceeded  him  the  21ft  of  ORobcr  255  ; 
he  refitted  couragioufly  the  Violences  of  the  Empe¬ 
rors  Gallus  and  * Volujianus ,  who  caufed  him  to  be  put 
to  Death,  the  4 tb  of  March,  256,  of  G alius  and  V olu- 
fmus  3,  after  one  Year,  or  very  near  two,  according 
to  others,  of  his  Pontificate 9  in  two  Ordinations  held  in 
the  Month  of  December ,  he  ordained  four  Priefts,  four 
Deacons,  and  five  Bifhops  for  feveral  Churches. 

Stephen  I.  a  Roman  born,  was  elected  to  fupply 
his  Place,  or  rather  Lucius  dying  left  him,  fays  Eufe- 
bias ,  the  Government  of  his  Church,  which  he  took 
the  9th  of  April  256.  He  had  great  Differences  with 
St.  Cyprian  on  the  Reiteration  of  Baptifm,  and  died  a 
Martyr,  during  the  Perfecution  of  the  Emperor  V de¬ 
rm,  the  2 d  of  Angttft,  of  the  Year  260,  of  Valerian 
6,  after  two  Years,  three  Months,  and  22  Days  of  his 
Pontificate  *,  in  two  Ordinations  celebrated  in  the  Month 
of  December,  he  ordained  6  Priefts,  5  Deacons,  and 
fix  Bifhops,  for  the  Government  of  feveral  Churches. 

Sixtus  II.  fucceeded  him  the  24/#  of  Auguft ,  260 9 
he  fupported  with  an  invincible  Courage  the  violent 
Attacks  of  Hell,  from  which  it  feemed  as  if  all  the 
Devils  were  come  out  to  perfecute  the  Church.  Sixtus 
died  a  Martyr  the '6th  of  Augufi,  in  the  the  Year  261, 
after  1 1  Months  and  1 3  Days  of  his  Pontificate. 

Denys,  a  Greek  born,  was  elected  to  govern  the 
Roman  Church,  36  Days  after  the  Deatli  of  Sixtus*  in 
the  Year  261  *  of  Valerian  and  G alii  an,  7.  He  died 
the  26th  of  December ,  of  the  Year  272  9  of  Aurclian, 
3*,  after  he  had  governed  the  Church  11  Years,  3 
Months,  and  14  Days  9  during  which,  in  two  Ordina¬ 
tions,  held  in  the  Month  of  December ,  he  ordained  12 
Priefts,  6  Deacons,  and  7  Bifhops. 

Felix,  a  Roman ,  was  elected  in  his  Place  the  31ft 
of  December,  of  the  Year  272.  Pic  died  the  30th  of 
May,  275  ;  of  Aurclian,  5,  after  2  Years  and  5 
Months  of  his  Pontificate  9  or,  according  to  Eufebius ,  5 
Years.  In  two  Ordinations  he  ordained  9  Priefts,  5 
Deacons,  and  five  Bifhops  •,  and  built  a  Church  on  the 
ttoad,  called  Aurelia. 

^  Hut  ic mi  an  was  cliofcn  to  fucceedhim,  the  4th  of 
275  :  He  died  a  Martyr  the  8th  of  December , 
2 h’ 3  j  of  Cants,  1  i  after  he  had  governed  the  Church 
Years,  6  Months  and  4  Days  9  during  which  he 
celebrated  5  Ordinations,  on  the  Month  of  December , 
aiKl  ordained  14  Priefts,  5  Deacons,  and  9  Bifhops, 
10  govern  feveral  Churches. 

b’Aju.s,  or  Gajus,  an  E/clavon  born,  and  a-lcin  to 
t”e  Fmperor  Diodefum,  fucceeded  him  the  17  th  of  De- 
Ci'^>cr\  of  the  Year  283  *  of  Cams,  1  :  Under  his 
Foiuilicate  the  Church  was  perfecuted  in  all  the  Pro¬ 
duces  of  the  "World.  Pie  died  the  22cl  of  April,  of 
!/!('  Year  296;  of  Dioclejian,  13*,  after  12  Years,  4 
Months,  anti  5  Days  of  his  Pontificate :  He  celebrated  4 


Ordinations  in  the  Month  of  December ,  and  ordained 

•  % 

25  Priefts *  8  De’acons,  and  5  Bifhops. 

M a  r  c  e  l  h  1 n us,  a  Roman ,  fucceed ed  him  the  3 ti 
of  May,  296.  He  died  the  16th  of  April ,  304,  after  7 
Years,  11  Months*  and  26  Days  of  his  Pontificate. 

Marcellus  fucceeded  him  'at  the  End  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  .304 9  he  divided  Rome  into  2 5  Pariflies,  arid  died 
the  16th  of  January ,  of  the  Year  309,  after  4  Years, 

1  Month,  and  2  5  Days  of  his  Pontificate. 

'  Mel chiades  fucceeded  him  the 3^ of  ORohef,  off 
the  Year  311*,  he  acquitted  himfelf,  in  the  belt  Man¬ 
ner,  of  all  the  Duties  of  a  true  Paftor  of  the  Church* 
and  ordered  that  no  Chriftian  Ihould  faft  Sunday  nor 
Thurfday ,  to  avoid  having  any  Thing  in  common 
with  the  Pagans ,  who  celebrated  thofe  Days  as  facred : 
He  died  the  10 th  of  December  313,  after  he  had 
governed  the  Church  2  Years,  2  Months,  arid  7 
Days. 

Silvester  I.  fucceeded  •  him  the  ift  of  February 
314  •,  he  engag’d  the  Emperor  Conftantinc  the  Great , 
to  affemble  the  Council  of  Nice  again  ft  Arias ,  and 
died  the  317?  of  December,  335,  after  21  Years  and  11 
Months  of  his  Pontificate. 

Note,  That  as  we  are  to  fee  no  longer  any  of  thole  vio¬ 
lent  Perfections  which  had  been  excited  under  the 
Pagan E m p e tors  againft  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and 
which  had  made  of  the  Roman  See  a  School  fo it 
Martyrdom,  adorned  with  no  other  Purple  than 
that  dy’d  in  the  Blood  of  thofe  truly  Apoftolica! 
Paftors  placed  upon  it 9  we’ll  perceive  loon' that 
Ambition,  Pride,  Vanity,  &V.  will  introduce 
-  themfelves,  into  that  facred  San6tuary,  where 
none  but  Patience,  Humility,  Merit,  Virtue, 
Difintereftednefs,  Compaffion,  and  all  other  Chri¬ 
ftian  Perfections  were  admitted  9  fo  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church  will  foon  appear,  rather  like  the 
Court  of  a  great  Emperor,  than  the  tranfitory 
Manfion  of  the  Succefiors  of  thofe  who  had  no 
permanent  Habitation  upon  Earth,  and  whole  di¬ 
vine  Matter  ufed  to  corhplain,  that  he  had  not  fo 
much  as  a  Place  to  reft  his  facred  Head  upon. 
Could  ever  St.  Peter  believe,  was  he  to  rife  from 
the  Dead,  and  be  introduced  to  the  Pope ,  that 
fuch  a  Perfon,  environ’d  with  fo  much  Magnifi¬ 
cence  and  Grandeur,  is  his  Succcftor  ?  Or  would 
he  not  rather  miftake  him  for  another  Caiaphas , 
and  think  himfelf  well  off,  if  he  could  be  admit¬ 
ted,  in  atrio,  to  warm  himfelf  among  his  Guards 
and  other  Servants,  to  the  Rifk,  perhaps  of  be¬ 
ing  expofed  once  more  to  deny  Jus  divine  Ma¬ 
iler,  for  Fear  of  reflecting  on  his  Vicar,  by  his 
being  obliged  to  confefs  that  Chrift,  while  upon 
Earth,  did  not  ufe  to  live  in  fo  much  Pomp  and 
Magnificence  ?  For  it  is  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that 
Splendor  and  Power  are  abfolutely  neccffaiy  for 
the  Support  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  9  otherwife, 
how  had  fhe  maintained  herfclf  during  thofe 
violent  Tempefts  flic  was  agitated  with  in  her  Ir- 
fancy,  while  *  only  founded  on  Patience,  Humi¬ 
lity  and  Poverty  ?  What  has  Chriftianity,  which 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Chrift  (which  Kingdom  Jiim- 
jfc If  fays,  is  not  of  this  World)  to  do  with  worldly 
Affairs  ?  Why  Ihould  his  Vicar  keep  Armies  on 
Foot,  to  defend  temporal  Dominions,  when  the 
fupreme  Head  of  the  vifible  and  invifiblc  Church 
would  not  command  Legions  oi  Angels  to  defend 
his  own  Life  ?  Why  Ihould  that  Vicar  have  the 
Prefumption  to  difpofe  of  Empires ,  and  King¬ 
doms,  when  the  Sovereign  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
would  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  Temporal  Powers, 
and  pay  Tribute  to  Cvfar?  Why  Ihould  he 
amafs  immenie  Treafures,  when  Chrift  font  his 
Apoftlcs ^throughout  the  whole  Earth,  without 
Purfc  or  Money,  and  gave  them  for  a  general 
Maxim,  to  defpife  worldly  Riches  ?  Thele  are 
Truths  found  in  the  fame  Place,  where  Bifhops 
ft  arch  for  their  fpi  ritual  Power. 


Mark 
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Mark  fucceeded  Sihefter  the  i6tb  of  January  of 
the  Year  336,  and  dy’d  the  7 th  of  Obiober  of  the  fame 
Year,  after  8  Months,  and  22  Days,  Pontificate. 

Julius  I.  fucceeded  him  the  2.yth  of  Oblober  of 
the  Year  336  ;  he  oppofed  generoufly  the  Hereticks 
of  his  Time,  and  dy’d  the  21/ of  April  352,  after  he 
had  govern’d  the  Church  15  Years,  5  Months,  and 
1 7  Days. 

Liberius  fucceeded  him  the  Sib  of  May  of  the 
Year  352*,  the  Arians  banifh’d  him  becaufe  of  his 
Zeal  for  the  Faith  ;  he  fubfcribed  to  the  Condemna¬ 
tion  of  St.  Athanafius,  but  he  repair’d  that  Fault  by 
rejecting  the  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Rimini.  He 
dy’d  the  gib  of  September  367,  after  15  Years,  4 
Months,  and  2  Days  Pontificate. 

Felix  II.  was  •  fubftituted  to  Liberius ,  who  had 
been  banifhed  to  Berea,  in  the  Year  355;  ’tis  faid 
that  he  fuffered  Martyrdom. 

Dam asus I.  fucceeded  him  the  15th  of  September 
of  the  Year  367  ;  he  rendered  himfelf  illuftrious  by 
his  Piety,  Zeal,  and  his  Dottdne.  He  dy’d  rhe  nth 
of  December  384,  after  he  had  governed  the  Church 
17  Years,  2  Months,  and  27  Days. 

Si  Rictus  fucceeded  him  the  11th  of  January  of 
the  Year  385;  he  was  commendable  for  his  Virtues 
in  the  Government  of  the  Church,  and  he  dy’d  the 
22 d  of  February  of  the  Year  398,  after  13  Years,  1 
Month,  and  14  Days  Pontificate. 

Anastasius  I.  fucceeded  him  the  14^  of  March 
398  ;  he  applied  himfelf  to  pacify  the  City  of  Rome , 
difturb’d  by  the  Errors  of  Origen .  St.  Jerome  fays, 
that  the  Earth  was  not  worthy  to  pofieis  him ;  and 
that  he  was  carry’d  off  when  God  wanted  to  punifh 
the  City  of  Rome,  for  Fear  he  fhould  have  hinder’d  it 
by  his  Prayers.  He  dy’d  the  2 yth  of  April  of  the 
Year  402,  after  4  Years,  1  Month,  and  13  Days 
Pontificate. 

Innocent  I.  fucceeded  him  thei8/£of  May  of 
the  Year  402;  he  govern’d  the  Church  with  all  the 
Capacity,  Integrity,  and  Zeal,  which  could  be  ex- 
petted  of  a  good  Paftor  ;  and  dy’d  the  2 d  of  March 
of  the  Year  417,  after  14  Years,  9  Months,  and  26 
Days  Pontificate. 

Zosimus  fucceeded  him  the  2 2d  of  March  of  the 
Year  41 7  5  he  condemn’d  the  Heretick  Celeftius ,  and 
dy’d  the  26th  of  December  of  the  Year  418,  after  1 
Year,  9  Months,  and  fome  Days  Pontificate. 

Bonifacius  I.  a  Roman ,  fucceeded  him  the  28/^ 
of  December  of  the  Year  419  ;  there  was  between  him 
and  St.  Auguftine  a  perfett  Correfpondence,  and  a 
great  Friendfhip.  He  died  the  i$th  of  Obi ober  of 
the  Year  423,  after  4  Years,  9  Months,  and  28  Days 

Pontificate. 

Ce  lest  in  us  I.  fucceeded  him  the  3d  of  Novem¬ 
ber  423  ;  he  order’d  that  the  Pfalms  of  David  fhould 
be  fung  before  the  Communion,  which  was  not  prac- 
tifed  before,  when  the  Gofpel,  and  the  Epiftles  of  St. 
Paul  were  only  read.  He  dy’d  the  6th  of  April  432, 
after  he  had  govern’d  the  Church  8  Years,  5  Months, 
and  3  Days.  Socrates  fays,  that  he  took  the  Churches 
from  the  Novatians  at  Rome ,  and  oblig’d  their  Bifhop 
to  make  his  AfTemblies  in  private  Houfes. 

Sixtus  III.  a  Pried  of  the  Roman  Church,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  the  2 6th  of  April  432  •,  his  Dottrine,  and 
his  Zeal  for  the  orthodox  Faith,  render’d  him  Praife- 
worthy.  He  dy’d  the  28/^  of  March  440,  after  7 
Years,  and  11  Months  Pontificate.  In  one  Ordina¬ 
tion  he  ordain’d  21  Priefts,  12  Deacons,  and  52  Bi- 
fliops,  for  feveral  Places. 

Leo  I.  call’d  the  Greats  fucceeded  him  the  lothof 
May  440*,  he  fur  pa  fil'd  all  the  Hopes  which  had  been 
conceiv’d  of  his  Wit,  Courage,  Piety,  and  Eloquence. 
J-Je  dy’d  the  n//>  of  April  461,  after  20  Years,  and 
II  Months  Pontificate, 

I  lx  l  a  in  us  fucceeded  him  the  1  o.th  of  November  of 
the  Year  461  •,  he  was  couragious,  juft,  had  a  great 
deal  of  Zeal,  and  negletted  none  of  his  Duties,  as  a 
Bifliop.  He  dy’d  the  10 th  of  September  467,  after  he 
had  govern’d  the  Church  5  Years,  9  Months,  and  29 
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Days.  He  celebrated  one  Ordination  in  the  Mnn,c  , 
December ,  of  25  Priefts,  and  22,Bifhops. 

Simplicius  fucceeded  him  the  2.0th  of  Spm 

467;  he  hinder’d,  by  his  Vigilance,  the  Pro^erf* c 
the  Hereticks.  He  wrote  feveral  Epiftles  to&f  S  ° 
Bifhops,  for  the  Regulation  of  the  ecclefiaftiCaIVryf 
cipline;  and  order’d,  that  the  Oblations,  and  R  ' 
nues  of  the  Church,  fhould  be  divided  into  four  pCVC* 
two  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Bifhop  and  his  Cl  *1?* 
and  two  for  the  Reparations  of  the  Churches  ^  ■ 
the  Subfiftence  of  the  Poor  ;  but  this  laft  Clauft 
fo  much  of  Popery,  that  it  is  not  regarded  at  pr^rC,,s 
the  Poor  being  the  leaft  Sharers  of  Church  Rev^ 
nues :  Nay,  they  cannot  fo  much  as  have  a  fmall  r  e' 
ner  in  a  Church-yard  for  a  Burying- place  with  ^ 
paying  for  ir.  *  out 

Felix  III.  fucceeded  him  the  8th  of  March 4% 
he  govern’d  the  Church  with  all  the  Zeal,  CapaLt 
and  Piety,  which  could  be  expetted  of  a  good  Pafl-J’ 

He  dy’d  the  2 $th  of  February  492,  after  8  Years  n 
Months,  and  20  Days  Pontificate.  * 

GelasiusI.  born  in  Africa ,  fucceeded  him  the 
id  of  March  492  ;  Gennadius  fays,  Lib.  de  Script 
94.  that  he  wrote  feveral  Treatifes  on  the  Sacraments’ 
and  on  the  holy  Scriptures;  feveral  Hymns,  in  Imjta! 
tion  of  S t.Ambrofe,  Bifhop  of  Milan  ;  and  an  excel- 
lent  Book  againft  Neftorius  and  Eutiches,  which  is  loft 
His  Charity  to  the  Poor  was  extreme,  and  by  his  Alms 
he  reliev’d  the  City  of  Rome,  affiitted  by  Famine. 

Anastasius  II.  fucceeded  him  the2S/fcof  jVo. 
vember  496;  he  did  all  he  could  to  bring  back  the 
Hereticks  to  the  Belief  of  the  Church.  He  dy’d  the 
1 6th  of  November  498,  after  he  had  govern’d  the 
Church  1  Year,  11  Months,  and  23  Days. 

Simmachus,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia ,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  the  id  of  December  498,  he  was  trou¬ 
bled  in  the  Government  of  the  Church  by  theSchifm 
of  Laurence ,  Anti-pope;  and  gain’d  his  Enemies  by 
his  Virtue  and  Patience.  He  dy’d  the  19//;  of  July 
of  the  Year  514,  after  15  Years,  7  Months,  and  27 
Days  Pontificate.  He  celebrated  four  Ordinations,  in 
the  Months  of  December  and  February ;  in  which  he 
ordain’d  92  Priefts,  16  Deacons,  and  1 1 7  Bifhops,  for 
feveral  Churches.  He  order’d,  that  every  Sunday  and 
all  the  Feafts  of  Martyrs,  there  fhould  be  fuug  at 
Mafs  the  angelical  Hymn,  Gloria  in  Excclfis  \  which 
is  obferv’d  to  this  Day. 

Horm  isd  as,  a  Deacon  of  the  Roman  Church,  was 
eletted  in  his  Place,  with  the  unanimous  Confent  of 
the  Clergy,  the  2  yth  of  July  514;  he  was  an  Exam¬ 
ple  of  Moderation,  Patience,  and  Charity.  He  ac- 
complifli’d  the  Reconciliation  of  the  oriental  with  the 
occidental  Church,  and  dy’d  the  6th  of  Augufl  523, 
after  9  Years,  and  10  Days  Pontificate. 

•  John  I.  fucceeded  him  the  1  %tb  of  Augufl  523* 
he  was  very  zealous  for  the  Peace  of  the  Church.  He 
died  of  Miferies  and  ill  Ufage  in  Prifon,  at  Re- 
venn  a,  where  5 The  odor  ick,  King  of  the  Lombards ,  had 
confin’d  him,  the  lythof  May  526,  after  he  had  go¬ 
vern’d  the  Church  2  Years,  9  Months,  and  14  Days. 

Felix  IV.  a  Samnite  born,  and  Son  of  Caftorius , 
fucceeded  him  the  12 th  or  14 th  of  July  52  6 ;  he  go¬ 
vern’d  the  Church  with  a  great  deal  of  Zsal,  Piety, 
and  Prudence  ;  and  died  the  12//?  of  Obi  ober  529, 
after  3  Years,  2  Months,  and  14  Days  Pontificate. 

Bonifac  1  us  II.  born  a  Roman ,  tho*  his  father 
was  a  Goth,  was  eletted  the  15th  of  Oblober  $29  \  but 
as  the  Senate  could  not  agree  with  the  People,  and  that 
there  was  a  Divifion  in  the  Clergy  for  this  Election  > 
the  Schifmaticks  afiembled  in  the  Baftlica  of  Coftfitnb 
tine ,  and  created  Pope,  the  Deacon  Diofcorus,  Alba* 
laric  fupported  this  laft  Elettion,  wanting,  by  the  Ex¬ 
ample  of  ftheodorick ,  to  difpofc,  at  his  Pleafure,  0 
the  Roman  See:  And  there  would  have  been  a  Schijm 
in  the  Church,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  Dior 
cor  us9  s  Death.  Bon  if  actus  fliewM  a  little  too  much  0 
the  Levitical  Re  fen  t  men  r,  on  that  Occafion »  i°r  1C 
excommunicated  Diofcorus  after  his  Deadly  perhaps 

when  Diofcorus  was  in  Heaven,  Agape t ,  his  Succelior, 
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him  the  Absolution,  and I  refor'd  him  to  the 
gaVeJMr,:nn  of  the  Church  5  which,  in  my  Opinion, 
Co"*  a  rjdiculous  Farce,  with  Regard  to  a  Man 
”**  D  n0  longer  in  via,  but  in  termino ;  and,  con- 


wh0  ou kf  neither  be  excommunicated,  nor  re- 
ieqMntoy,the  Communion  of  the  Faithful,  which  he 
“or  •  nn  Need  of.  Bonifacius  having  Teen  the  Trou- 
uf/w  happen’d  at  his  Eleftion,  and  fearing  the  like 
bf£t  his  Death  ;  affembled  at  Rome  a  Synod  of  Bi- 
fr  t0  find  out  a  Remedy  which  was  as  dangerous 

^°heEvil  itfelf  5  for  he  defign’d  the  Deacon  Vigilius 
f 1  his  Succeffor.  This  was  Violating  the  Canons 
hich  forbid  Succeflion  in  the  Epifcopacy,  which 
the  Freedom  of  Eledlion  from  thofe  it  belongs 
tl  ^therefore  this  Novelty  was  revok’d  by  another  Sy- 
I00d  affembled  foon  afcer.  Bonifacius  d-y’d  the  1  ytb 
Ottober  53  1,  after  2  Years,  and  26  Days  Pond fi- 


Tohn  II.  call’d  Mercury ,  Son  of  Projeftus,  and 
born  at  Rome,  on  the  Mount  Celius ,  fucceeded  him  the 
2.01b  or  of  January  532;  he  dy’d  the  2.6th  of 
l  5,  after  he  had  governed  the  Church  3  Years, 

and  very  near  4  Months. 

Agapetus  fucceeded  him  the  4/$  of  May 535  ; 
he  was  intrepid,  zealous,  pious,  and  very  charitable. 
He  dy’d  at  Constantinople ,  the  22 d  of  April  536,  after 
10  Months,  and  18  Days  Pontificate. 

Silver  1  us  fucceeded  him  the  17 th  of  May ,  or 
20 &  of  June  536;  he  was  always  perfecuted,  and 
ended  his  Life  in  Exile,  where  he  dy’d  of  Hunger, 
the  2 oth  of  July  540,  after  4  Years  Pontificate. 

Vigilius  fucceeded  him  in  5405  he  acquitted 
himfelf  of  his  Duties  with  a  great  deal  of  Courage, 
Piety,  Zeal,  and  Faith.  He 'dy’d  the  loth  of  Janu¬ 
ary  555,  after  15  Years  Pontificate. 

Pel ag  1  us  I.  fucceeded  him  the  16th  of  April 
555;  he  took  vaftCare  of  the  Church  *,  for  the  Inte- 
reft  thereof,  he  fignalized  his  Prudence,  Conduct,- 
and  Refolution.  He  dy’d  the  id  of  March  559,  after 
3  Fears,  10  Months,  and  18  Days  Pontificate. 

John  IJI.  Son  of  Anaftafius,  a  Man  of  Quality, 
fucceeded  him  the  27^  of  July  559  ;  we  know  no¬ 
thing  of  the  Detail  of  his  Adtions,  but  only  that  in 
two  Ordinations  he  ordain’d  38  Priefts,  15  Deacons, 
and  61  Bifhops.  He  dy’d  the  13th  of  July  572,  after 
12  Years,  11  Months,  and  16  Days  Pontificate. 

Benedict  I.  fucceeded  him  the  1 6th  of  May 
573  *  in  his  Time  Rome  was  affiidted  with  Famine, 
and  Benedict  fhew’d  himfelf,  on  that  melancholy  Oc- 
cafion,  a  true  Father  of  the  Poor.  He  dy’d  the  31  (l 
of  July  577,  afcer  4  Years,  2  Months,  and  5  Days 
Pontificate. 

Pelagius  II.  fucceeded  him  the  io/&of  Novem¬ 
ber  577  5  he  was  fo  charitable,  that  he  made  an  Hof- 
pital  of  his  Houfe,  to  entertain  the  Sick.  He  dy’d 
the  %tb  of  February  of  the  Year  590,  after  12  Years, 
2  Months,  and  29  Days  Pontificate. 

Gregory  the  Great  fucceeded  him  the  id  of  Sep¬ 
tember  of  the  Year  590 ;  he  was  illuftrious  by  his 
Birth,  (being  the  Son  of  Gordian ,  a  Senator)  his  Piety, 
profound  Do6trine,and  Erudition  $  and  was  yet  greater 
by  his  Holinefs  and  Capacity,  than  by  his  Elevation 
in  the  Church.  He  oppofed,  with  an  apoftolical  Cou¬ 
rage,  the  Enterprizes  of  fecular  Princes,  and  enrich’d 
the  Chriftian  World  with  his  excellent  Writings.  He 
dy’d  the  iztb  of  March  of  the  Year  604,  after  he  had 

govern’d  the  Church  13  Years,  6  Months,  and  10 

bays. 


Note,  That  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  fent  Augujline 
the  Monk  into  Great  Britain ,  in  the  Year  of 
Cbrift  602,  to  preach  the  Gofpel  to  the  Englijh , 
who  had  render’d  themfelves  Matters  of  that 
Kingdom  \  and  where  he  converted  a  vaft:  Num¬ 
ber  of  People,  and,  among  the  reft,  their  King 
Adtlbert .  Gregory  caufed  Augufttnc  to  be  coop¬ 
erated  Arch bifhop  of  Canterbury ,  by  Virgilius  of 
Arles  in  Provence ,  and  fent  him  the  Pallium ,  or 
nrchiepifcopal  Mantle.  He  defign’d,  likewife, 
the  Bifhops,  who  were  to  be  eftablifti’d,  giving 
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the  Pre-eminence  to  thofe  of  Canterbury  and 
Tork.  He  alfo  fent  Veffcls  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
and  other  neceffary  Ornaments,  for  the  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  Divine  Service  ;  and  wrote  a  Letter  to 
King  Adelbert ,  in  which  he  praifes  his  Zeal  for 
the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and 
exhorts  him  to  employ  all  his  Power  for  the  De- 
ftruttion  of  Idolatry  in  his  Kingdom.  Thro* 
the  Queen’s  Means,  Augujline  recover’d  an  old 
Church  which  the  an  dent  Chriftians  had  built  at 
Canterbury ,  and  which  he  re-edified,  and  confe- 
craced,  in  Honour  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je - 
fus  Cbrift,  and  where  he  eftablilh’d  his  epifcopal 
See,  and  that  of  his  Succeffors;  having  been 
ever  fince  the  primatical  See  of  the  whole  King¬ 
dom.  The  Prelates  of  Ireland  (which  fhews 
that  there  was  then  an  eftablifh’d  Church  in  Ire¬ 
land)  confulted  Gregory  the  fame  Year  602,  to 
know  if  they  were  to  re -baptize  the  Neftorians , 
who  return’d  to  the  Church.  He  anfwer’d,  Epift . 

6 1.  lib.  9.  that  according  to  the  ancient  Cultom 
of  the  Church,  they  were  not  to  be  baptiz’d  a- 
new,  if  they  had  been  already  baptiz’d  in  the 
Name  of  the  blefTed  Trinity  5  but  inftrufted, 
only,  in  the  Myftery  of  the  Incarnation,  in 
which  they  err’d  believing  that  there  were  two 
Perfons  in  Chrift,  as  well  as  two  Natures. 

Sab  in  ian  fucceeded  him  the  firft  of  September 
604,  and  dy’d  the  $th  of  February  605,  afcer  5 
Months,  and  19  Days  Pontificate. 

Note ,  That  under  Sabinian9 s  Pontificate,  Augujline 
inftituted  the;  See  of  London ,  and  appointed  Mel - 
lit  us  for  its  .‘firft  Billiop,  and  Julius  to  that  of 
Rochefter. 

A 

4  . 

Bonifacius  III.  fucceeded  him  the  2$th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  606;  he  dy’d  the  12 th  of  November  of  the 

fame  Year,  after  8  Months,  and  23  Days  Pontificate. 

% 

Note ,  That  Bonifacius  III.  to  maintain  himfelf  on 
his  epifcopal  Chair,  (which  being  grown  already 
a  good  fat  Benefice,  attended  with  a  great  deal 
of  Power,  Magnificence,  and  Grandeur,  and 
free  from  thofe  Dangers  and  Toils  it  was  fubjedt 
to,  in  the  Infancy  of  Chriftianity ,  had  began  to 
excite  the  nice  Appetite  of  the  Levicical  Tribe) 
corredted  an  Abule  which  had  been  introduc’d 
among  the  Roman  Clergy,  who,  while  their  Bi¬ 
fhops  were  yet  living,  ufed  to  treat  of  the  Elec¬ 
tion  of  his  Succeffor,  and  for  that  Purpofe  made 
Cabals.  Bonifacius  therefore  affembled  a  Synod 
of  72  Bifiiops,  34  Priefts  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  2  Deacons:  In  this  Affembly  he  made  a 
Conftitution,  by  which  he  forbad,  under  Pain  of 
Excommunication,  to  treat  of  the  Succeffor  of  a 
living  Pope.  This  Conftitution  is  not  obferv’d 
at  prefenc  by  the  Cardinals,  who  affemblc,  and 
make  Cabals  for  the  Election  of  a  Pope,  when 
they  fee  attack’d  with  any  Malady  him  whom 
they  want  dead. 

Bonifacius  IV.  fucceeded  him  the  18/&  of  Sep¬ 
tember  607  i  he  obtain’d  from  the  Emperor  Phocas 
the  Pantheon ,  (built  by  Marius  Agrippa ,  Auguftus9 3 
Son-in-law,  in  Honour  of  all  the  Gods)  and  confe- 
crated  it  to  the  Service  of  the  true  God,  under  the 
Invocation  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  and  all  the  Mar¬ 
tyrs*,  and  is  yet  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  Churches 
of  Rome.  He  died  the  8 tb  of  May  614,  afcer  6 
Years,  8  Months,  and  13  Days  Pontificate. 

Deodatus,  a  Roman ,  fucceeded  him  the  13 th  of 
November  of  the  Year  6145  he  was  extremely  pious. 
He  died  the  8 th  of  November  6 17,  after  2  Years,  11 
Months,  and  26  Days  Pontificate. 

Note,  That  I  have  read  one  of  his  Epiftles  written 
to  Gordian,  Bilhop  in  Spain,  with  Refpcft  to 
Hulbands  and  Wives,  who,  thro*  Ignorance,  had 
7  H  11 00A 
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flood  Godfathers  and  Godmothers  to  their  own 
Children,  on  Eafter  Eve,  which  was  the  Time 
when  Baptifm  was  adminifter’d.  He  anfwers, 
that  he  has  found  in  the  Archives  of  the  Roman 
Church,  that  the  fame  Thing  had  happen’d  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Churches  of  Ifauria ,  JLpbefus ,  and 
Jerufalem  *,  on  which  the  Bifhops  of  thofe  Cities 
had  fconfulted  the  See  of  Rome,  to  know  if  Huf- 
bands  and  Wives,  to  which  fuch  a  Thing  had 
happen’d,  had  a  Right  to  ufe  the  Liberty  o t 
Marriage  as  before ;  and  that  the  holy  Fathers  of 
blefied  Memory,  Julius,  Innocent,  and  Celeffi- 
7ius,  with  feveral  Bifhops  and  Priefts,  afiembled 
in  the  Church  of  the  bleffed  Apoftles,  had  for¬ 
bidden  marry’d  People  (landing,  henceforward, 
Sponfors  for  their  own  Children,  at  their  Bap¬ 
tifm  ;  and  order’d  that  thofe  who  had  flood 
Ihould  be  parted,  a  Porous  having  contracted  an 
Affinity  between  them. 

Bonifacius  V.  fucceeded  him  the  2 gth  of  Decem¬ 
ber  617  he  was  a  Neapolitan  born,  and  it  was  faid  of 
him,  particularly,  that  he  was  the  meekeft,  and  moft 
affable  of  all  Men.  He  dy’d  the  25th  of  October 
625,  after  7  Years,  10  Months,  and  1  Day  Ponti¬ 
ficate. 

Honor  ms  I.  fucceeded  him  the  14/&  of  May  626; 
his  Love  for  the  Peace  of  the  Church  was  the  Caufe 
of  his  being  deceiv’d  by  the  Monothelitesf whofe  He- 
refy  PH  mention  under  its  proper  Head).  He  dy’d 
the  12 th  of  October  638,  after  12  Years,  4  Months, 
and  27  Days  Pontificate. 

Severinus  fucceeded  him  the  2 gth  of  May  640; 
he  was  extremely  good,  and  charitable  to  the  Poor. 
He  fignaliz’d  his  Zeal, ‘in  condemning  t\\z Eftbefis,  or 
Edift  publiffi’d  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius ,  in  Favour 
of  the  Monothelites.  He  died  the  2 d  of  Auguft  of  the 
fame  Year,  after  2  Months,  and  4  Days  Pontificate  ; 
tho’  Anaftaftus  gives  him  12  Years,  and  4  Days  ;  but 
I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  a  Miftake  in  the  Impreffion. 

John  IV.  born  in  Dalmatia ,  fucceeded  him  the 
31ft  of  December  640  ♦,  the  firfl:  Thing  he  did  was  to 
condemn,  alfo,  publickly,  the  Etthefis,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  Menaces  of  the  Emperor.  He  employ’d 
vail  Sums  of  Money  for  the  Redemption  of  Cap¬ 
tives,  and  dy’d  the  2\ft  of  October  642,  after  1  Year, 
9  Months,  and  13  Days  Pontificate. 

Theoporus  1.  fucceeded  him  the  25th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  642  *,  he  oppofed,  with  a  great  Zeal  and  Conftan- 
cy,  both  Herefy,  and  rfereticks  ;  and  that  learned 
and  pious  Pontiff  promoted,  as  much  as  it  wa9'in  his 
Power,  the  Good  of  the  Church.  He  died  the  14/^ 
of  May  649,  after  6  Years,  5  Months,  and  18  or  20 
Days  Pontificate.  , 

Martin  I.  born  at  Todi  in  Tufcany,  fucceeded  him 
the  iff  of  July  649  ;  he  was  very  zealous  for  the  Ca- 
tbolick  Religion,  and  very  fevere  towards  the  Impious. 
He  died  a  Martyr,  in  Exile,  after  incredible  Fatigues 
and  Sufferings,  the  Gth  of  September  655,  after  6 
Years,  1  Month,  and  26  Days  Pontificate. 

Eugeni  us  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  655;  he 
was  very  liberal  to  the  Poor,  and  order’d,  that  at  his 
Death  all  his  E Hefts  ffiould  be  diftributed  to  them. 
He  was  meek,  affable,  and  very  gracious.  He  died 
the  2 d  of  June  656,  after  8  Months,  and  18  Days 
Pontificate. 

V i tali an«  ’born  at  Segni  in  Campania ,  fucceeded 
him  the  31/?  of  July  656  *  be  tobk  a  particular  Care 
of  the  Church,  and  died  with  the  Reputation  of  a 
Saint,  the  2 yth  of  January  671,  after  14  Years,  and 
very  near  6  Months  Pontificate. 

Adeod  at  u» fucceeded  him  the  gth  of  April  671, 
and  dy’d  the  26th  of  June  of  the  Year  67 60  after  5 
Years,  2  Months,  and  17  Days  Pontificate. 

Note ,  That  the  fecond  Year  of  Adeodatus-s  Pontifi¬ 
cate  was  remarkable  by  the  Death  of  King  Of- 
1 wald ,  who  reign’d  in  one  Parc  of  England  with 
a  great  deal  of  Piety  and  Glory.  4 


nus,  or  Domnionus,  fucceeded  hinuhe  & 

or  November  676.,  and 'died  the  nth  of  April  of  jf 
Year  678,  after  1  Year,  5  Months,  and  ioDaysp 
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tificace. 

Agathon  fucceeded  him  the  1 6th  of  June  of  h 
Year  678  •,  he  was  meek,  honeft,  liberal,  gracio^ 
and  obliging  to  every  Body,  without  nealeftinp  rk’ 
Affairs  of  the  Church.  He  dy’d  the  iotb  of  I  ^ 
ary  of  the  Year  682,  after  3  Years,  6  Months,and?* 
Days  Pontificate.  5 

Note ,  That  under  Agatbon*&  Pontificate,  in  the 
680,  was  afiembled,  by  the  Emperor  Conftantil 
Pogonatus's  Orders,  the  firfl:  Council,  call’d/* 
e. trullo ,  becaufe  the  Place  of  the  Affembly  waja 
Hall  of  the  Palace  built  in  Form  of  a  Cupola 
In  the  13 th  Seffion  of  that  Council,  (which  is  the 
6th  general  one  in  the  univerfal  Belief  of  ^ 
Church  from  that  Time  to  that  of  Luther ,  and 
from  Luther  to  this, among  the  Roman  Catholic^) 
Pope  Honorius  was  anathematiz’d,  as  having  fr. 
vour’d  the  Herefy  of  the  Monothelites,  in  his  fi. 
piffle  to  Sergius 9  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  and 
a  Monothelite  ;  which  Condemnation  has  been  a 
great  Subjeft  of  Difpute  among  Authors  ever 
fince.  This  Difpute  confifts  in  two  Points;  the 
firfl:  is,  if  Honorius  has  been  an  Herctick,  or 
no:  And  the  fecond,  if  the  fixth  Council  has 
condemn’d  him,  in  Faft;  or  if  the  Ads  of  that 
Council  have  been  falfified  by  Theodoras,  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Confiantipople.  ’Tis  what  Cardinal 
ronius  pretends  has  happen’d,  and  which  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  in  his  Annals,  with  all  the 
Dexterity  of  his  Genius,  and  with  his  Eloquence. 

But  it  might  be  faid,  with  all  the  Refpeft  due  to 
fo  great  a  Man,  that  his  Pre-occupation  in  Favour 
of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Popes,  and  his  Zeal 
for  their  Authority,  have  engag’d  him  to  defend 
Honorius  againft  the  Reproach  of  Herefy,  andto 
maintain  the  Falfification  of  the  Afts  of  the 
Council,  by  Tbeodorus ,  with  more  Warmth  than 
Solidity  and  Sincerity.  Baronius,  to  fupport his 
Sentiment,  writes,  that  Theodorus  of  Cenjlttstb 
nople  had  been  anathematiz’d  in  the  6tb  Council, 
and  that  to  blot  out  that  Spot,  he  put  the  Name 
of  Pope  Honorius ,  inftead  of  his?,  but  he  does 
not  give  the  leaft  Proof  of  that  Condemnation, 
and  no  Hiftorian  has  inform’d  us  of  the  Reafon 
why  Theodorus  quitted  the  Patriarchate  a  little 
before  the  Council  j  befidcs,  there  is  not  the  lead 
Appearance  that  it  was  for  the  Herefy  of  the 
Monothelites ,  fince  George ,  who  was  put  in  \m 
Place,  favour’d  that  Herefy  *,  and  what  hinder’d 
his  Depoficion  was,  his  renouncing  it,  and  ac- 
quiefeing  to  the  Decifions  of  the  Council.  Theo¬ 
doras  did  the  fame  Thing,  therefore  there  was  no 
Subjeft  to  depofe  him.  But  let  it  be  granted 
that  Theodorus  was  depofed,  according  to '  Baro¬ 
nins9  $  Sentiment,  fupported  by  no  Proofs  5  he 
had  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  blot  out  his  Name 
from  among  thofe  of  the  ocher  Perfons  who  bar 
been  condemn’d,  becaufe  he  could  have  expectc 
that  perhaps  it  could  not  have  been  perceiv  , 
but  to  make  the  Condemnation  pronounced  a- 
gainft  him  fall  on  fo  eminent  a  Perfon  ar.  the  i- 
fhop  of  the  firft  See  of  the  Latin  Church,  w  0 
had  not  been  mention’d  in  the  Council,  had  ec 
the  moft  extravagant  Enterprize  in  the  Wor  » 
and  the  moft  contrary  to  his  Defign,  which  •  ■ 
of  hiding  himfclf,  fince  he  had  then  revo 
againft  him  the  whole  occidental  Church  *, 
Examen  of  Honorius* s  Letters,  and  hi®  Cotl^  e3 
nation,  are  found  in  more  than  .14  or  15  1 

of  the  Council,  there  are  whole  Pages  W1 
Mention  is  made  of  him,  and  he  is  alway. 
tinguiffi’d  by  his  Quality  of  Pope,  and  0  1 

of  Rome,  So  that  Theodoras  had  been  < 
to  falfify  not  only  one  Place  of  the  Counci , 
a  great  many  more.  All  that  can  be  lalQcc,;fl0U 
V  'f 
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Occafion  in  Favour  of  the  Church,  is,  that  there 
is  a  great  Difference  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Church,  the  Pope  being  confidered  by  all  the 
Roman  Catbolick  Schools  as  capable  of  Error, 
tho’  not  the  Church.  The  Faculty  of  Theology 
of  Paris  is  of  that  Sentiment,  and  there  is  no¬ 
thing  determined,  yet,  for  the  univerfal  Church, 
on  that  Queftion  :  Therefore  it  would  be  a  Te¬ 
merity  in  me  to  do  it  myfelf.  Pope  Agatho 
does  not  fay  in  his  Letter  that  none  of  his 

predeceffors  have  been  Hereticks  ;  but  only  that 

the  apottolical  Church  of  Rome  has  never  deviated 

from  the  Uriah. 

* 

Leo  II.  bom  in  Sicily,  fucceeded  Agatho  in  the 
Ypar  683.  He  was  very  well  verfed  in  all  Sorts  of 
S  Vnces,  and  efpecially  very  learned  in  Mufick.  He 
reform’d  that  of  the-Church,  which  was  very  irregu¬ 
lar  *  took  a  particular  Care  of  the  Orphans,  Widows, 
an(j  p0or,  and  dy’d  with  the  Reputation  of  a  Saint, 
the  i8tb  of  June  68 4,  after  1  Year,  10  Months,  and 
14  Days  Pontificate. 

Benedict  II.  fucceeded  him  the  10 th  of  Auguft 
684.  His  Do&rine  and  Piety  raifed  him  to  the  epif- 
copal  Chair,  and  Conftanline  Pogonatus  had  fo  pro¬ 
found  a  Refpeffc  For  his  Virtue,  that  he  left  to  the  Ro- 
Man  Clergy  the  Liberty  of  electing  their  Bilhop,  with¬ 
out  being  oblig’d  to  have  Recourfe,  for  the  future,  to 
the  Authority  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  his  Exarch.  He 
dy’d  the  ytb  of  May  685,  after  8  Months,  and  17 
Days  Pontificate. 

John  V.  fucceeded  him  the  22 d  or  2 3 d  of  July  685. 
He  dy’d  the"  2 d  of  Auguft  686,  after  1  Year,  and  ir 
Days  Pontificate. 

Conon  fucceeded  him  the  20th  of  Oftober  686. 
He  was  very  virtuous,  and  dy’d  the  1 3th  of  October 
687,  after  11  Months,  and  23  Days  Pontificate. 

Sergius  I.  fucceeded  him  the  2 6th  of  December 
687.  He  was  learned,  pious,  charitable,  and  very 
zealous  for  the  Intereft  of  the  Church.  He  dy’d  the 
9$  of  September  7 01,  after  13  Years,  8  Months,  and 
14 Days  Pontificate.  The  Pontifical  obferves,  that  he 
order’d  that  at  the  Time  of  the  Fraction  of  the  Bread 
for  the  Communion,  there  ftiould  be  fung,  Agnus  Dei 
qui  tollis  peccata  mundi  mijerere  nobis. 

John  VI.  fucceeded  him  the  30/#  oF  ORober  701. 
He  dy’d  the  10 th  of  January  705,  after  3  Years,  2 
Months,  and  12  Days  Pontificate. 

John- VII.  fucceeded  him  the  ift  of  March  70 5, 
and  dy’d  the  18 th  of  Ottobcr  707,  after  2  Years,  7 
Months,  and  1  7  Days  Pontificate. 

Sisinus  fucceeded  him  the  18 th  of  January  708, 
and  dy’d  the  ytb  of  February  of  the  fame  Year,  after 
20  Days  Pontificate. 

Constant  ink  I.  fucceeded  him  the  yth  of  March 
708.  He  was  the  firft  Pope  whofe  Feet  were  killed 
by  a  crown’d  Head  ;  for  at  an  Interview  he  had  at 
Nice  of  Ni comedia,  with  the  Emperor  Jtftinian ,  the 
Emperor,  with  the  Diadem  on  his  Head,  proft rated 
Himfelf,  and  kiffed  the  Pope’s  Feet.  Conflanlinc  died 
the  9 th  of  April  714,  after  6  Years,  1  Month,  and  2 
Hays  Pontificate. 

Gregory  II.  a  Deacon,  and  Library 'keeper  of 
the  Church,  fucceeded  him  the  zzd  of  May  7 14.  Me 
wasn  Pcrfonof  a  profound  Doftrine,  and  great  Piety., 
He  excommunicated  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Ifattrian , 
and  dy’d  the  nth  of  February  731,  after  16  Years,  8 
Months,  and  20  Days  Pontificate. 

Gregory  III,  fucceeded  him  the  1 6th  of  Febru- 
nry  73  r*  He  was,  fays  the  Library- keeper  Anafta- 
fiuii  a  very  good  and  prudent  Prelate,  very  well  in- 
JiTudcd  in  the  divine  Scriptures,  a  great  Preacher,  an 
inviolable  Confervator  of  the  Catbolick  and  Apofto- 
bcal  Faith,  a  flrenuous  Defender  and  Emulator  of  the 
tirchodox  Doftrine,  a  Friend  of  the  Poor,  a  Redeemer 
Captives  and  Prifoners,  a  Proteftor  of  Widows  and 
Orphans,  niul  a  Director  of  thofe  who  would  live  re- 
hgioufiy.  Ho  d y with  the  Reputation  of  a  Saint, 
ltlc  of  November  741,  after  10  Years,  3  Months, 
w  10  Days  Pontificate,  2 


Note,  That  it  was  under  Gregory  Ill's  Pontificate 
that  Iva,  Kihg  of  the  occidental  Saxons  in  Eng- 
.  land ,  eftablifh’d  in  his  Kingdom  one  Penny  ouc 
of  an  hundred  on  every  Houfe,  to  be  paid  yearly 
to  the  apoftolical  See  ;  which  Penny  was  call’d* 
afterwards^  St.  Peter’s  Pence.  It  was  alfo  the 
fame  Pope  who  gave  fir  ft,  in  his  Letter  to  Charles 
Martel,  where  he  implores  his  Succour  againft 
the  Lombards ,  the  Title  of  Moft  Cbriftian% 
which  the  Kings  of  France  have  preferv’d  ever 
fince,  and  which  they  highly  deferve,  if  it  was 
but  for  their  truly  royal  Generqfity  for  Christian 
Princes  in  Affli&ion,  who  have  always  fled  to  the 
Court  of  France  for  Refuge,  and  by  whom  they 
have  been  maintain’d,  in  all  the  Splendor  and 
Magnificence  agreeable  to  their  high  Rank  and 
Dignity.  I  have  feen  five  of  thofe  Princes  at 
once  in  France ,  one  of  whom  I  had  the  Honour 
of  being  intimately  acquainted  with,  viz .  the 
late  Prince  Ragotzki ,  of  Hranfilvania  \  who  was 
.pleafed  to  tell  me,  that  the  late  King  Louis  the 
Great  would  often  give  him  more  than  he  wanted, 
or  would  accept. 

Zacharias  fucceeded  Gregory  III.  the  2 d  or  6th 
of  December  741.  He  was  illuftrious  by  his  Do&rine 
and  Holinefs.  Photius  has  obferv’d,  in  his  Bibliotheca , 
that  he  tranfiated  into  Greek  the  four  Books  of  Dia¬ 
logues  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  He  dy'd  the  15//?  of 
January  752,  after  10  Years,  3  Months,  and  10  Days 
Pontificate. 

Stephen  II.  was  ele&ed  to  fupply  his  Place  the 
2 yth  of  March  752,  but  3  Days  after  his  Election  he 
loft  his  Spee.ch  at  once,  and  dy’d  the  next,  of  an  A- 
poplexy.  < 

Stephen  III.  fucceeded  him  the  30th  of  May 
75 2.  The  Tyranny  and  Violence  of  the  Lombards 
oblig’d  him  to  retire  into  France ?  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceiv'd  by  King  Pepin  with  all  the  Honour  and  Re- 
fpedt  imaginable.  Anaftafuis  writes,  that  the  King 
walk’d  by  the  Pope  on  Foot,  leading  his  Horfe  by  the 
Bridle;  b,ut  there  is  a  very  great  Appearance"th,it  this 
Author  writes  rather  according  totheCuftom  of  his 
Time,  than  according  to  Truth.  He  dy’d  the  2 6th 
of  April  of  the  Year  7 57,  after  5  Years,  and  20  Days 
Pontificate. 

Paul  l7  his  Brother,  was  elected  to  fupply  his 
Place  the  2 8th  of  May  757.  Under  his  Pontificate 
the  Pope  attain’d  to  that  Pitch  of  temporal  Grandeur 
he  enjoys  at  prefen t,  proh  Dolor  !  by  the  Munificence 
of  Pepin ,  King  of  France. 

Stephen  IV.  fucceeded  him  the  $th  of  Auguft 
y$ 8.  Anaftafuis  fays,  that  he  was  learned  in  the  fa- 
cred  Scriptures,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  Traditions,  and  perfever'd  conllantly  in 
their  Obfervation.  He  died  the  ift  of  February  772, 
after  3  Years,  5  Months,  and  28  Days  Pontificate. 

Adrian,  a  Roman  Citizen,  fucceeded  him  the  10th 
of  February  772.  He  knew  how  to  join  Humility 
with  his  profound  Erudition,  and  his  Manfuctude 
with  his  Zeal  for  the  ecclcfiaftical  Difcipline.  Egin - 
hart  fays,  that  Charlemagne  was  fenfibly  afflicted  at 
his  Death,  and  filed  Tears  for  him,  as  for  a  very 
dear  Friend,  and  as  if  he  had  loft  his  Brother,  or  Son. 
William  of  Malmcjbury  relates,  that  he  lent  Alms  as 
far  as  England ,  and  defir’d  the  King  of  the  Mercians 
to  order  chat  Prayers  fhould  be  laid  for  him  in  his 
Kingdom.  He  dy’d  the  2 6th  of  December  of  the  Year 
795,  after  23  Years,  10  Months,  and  17  Days  Pon¬ 
tificate. 

Leo  III.  born  at  Rome,  Son  of  AJappius, fucceeded 
him  the  1  yth  of  December  7 95.  He  was  learned,  mo- 
deft,  charitable,  and  compafflonatc.  He  crown'd 
Charlemagne  Emperor  of  the  Weft,  and  dy'd  the  12 th 
of  June  81 6,  after  20  Years,  7  Months,  and  17  Days 
Pontificate. 

Stephen  V.  of  a  very  noble  Family,  fucceeded 

him  the  2Zd  of  June  816.  He  came  into  France, 

where  he  anointed  and  crown’d  the  Emperor  Louis 

the  Gentle,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Re  my  at  Rhcims,  5 The- 

gan 


«any  an  Author  of  thofe  Times,  writes,  that  Louts 
proft  rated  himfelf  all  along  on  the  Ground  at  the 
Pope’s  Feet;  and  that  in  getting  up  he  faluted  the 
Pope  with  thefe  Words  of  the  Pfaimift,  Blejfed  be  he 
that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  the 
Pope  anfwer’d,  Biejfed  be  the  Lord  our  God ,  who  has 
granted  to  our  Eyes  to  fee  a  fecond  King  David.  Ste¬ 
phen  dy’d  foon  after  his  Return  to  Rome ,  the  25/6  of 
January  817,  after  7  Months,  and  3  Days  Ponti¬ 
ficate. 

Paschalis  I,  fucceeded  him  the  27 tb  of  January 
817.  He  was  learned,  pious,  meek,  and  adorn’d 
with  all  the  Virtues  agreeable  to  his  paftoral  Solicitude. 
He  dy’d  the  13 th  of  May  824,  after  7  Years,  3 
Months,  and  16  Days  Pontificate. 

Eugene  II.  fucceeded  him  the  15/6  of  May  824. 
Anaftajius  calls  him  a  Man  of  great  Holinefs,  and  full 
of  the  Grace  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  He  died  the  7 th  of 
August  827,  after  3  Years,  2  Months,  and  23  Days 

Pontificate. 

Valentine  fucceeded  him  the  8th  of  Auguft 
827,  and  dy’d  40  Days  after  his  Election,  the  fame 

Year. 

Gregory  IV.  a  Roman ,  fucceeded  Inna  the  24 th 
of  September  827.  A  Perfon,  fays  Anaftajius ,  very 
meek,  dextrous,  learned,  pious,  eloquent,  firm  in 
his  Faith,  very  well  inftrufted  in  the  divine  Letters, 
the  Father  of  the  Poor  and  of  Widows,  who  defir'd 
nothing  terreftrial,  had  no  Inclination  for  Things 
created,  and  w idl’d  for  nothing  but  to  be  in  Heaven. 
He  order’d  that  the  Fcaft  of  All  Saints,  which  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  at  Rome  only,  fhouid  alfo  be  kept  throughout 
the  Chrijlian- World.  He  dy’d  the  2 $tb  of  January 
844,  after  16  Years,  and  4  Months  Pontificate. 

Sergius  IL  a  Roman ,  and  a  Man  of  Quality,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  the  io/^of  February  844*  .He  was  yet 
more  confiderable,  by  his  Piety  and  Do&rine,  than  by 
his  Birth.  He  was  the  firft  who  granted  Indulgences 
to  thofe  who  vifited  certain  Churches;  and  died  the 
12 th  of  April  847,  after  3  Years,  2  Months,  and  fome 
Days  Pontificate. 

Leo  IV.  fucceeded  him  the  12 th  of  April  847. 
There  are  fome  of  his  Epiftles  found  in  the  Decretal, 
and,  among  the  reft,  one  to  the  Biihops  of  England , 
and  three  others,  to  Vernon ,  Duke  of  Britanny ;  to 
Charles  the  Bald ,  King  of  France ;  and  to  Ebroin  and 
Aldefridus ,  Bilhops.  He  dy’d  with  the  Reputation  of 
a  Saint,  the  17th  of  July  855,  after  8  Years,  3 
Months,  and  5  Days  Pontificate. 


*  eed  Chair,  t0  difcover  his  Sex’  This  R»hi  * 
full  of  Impertinences ;  there  are  no  contemn “ 
rary- Writers  who  mention  it;  and  Manam 

pedted,  as  well  as  Sigebert,  of  Paffion  again  ft  rt 
Popes.  Even  thofe  feparated  from  the 
Church,  in  thefe  laft  Centuries,  have  undeCe?JI 
themfeives  on  that  Subjea,  and  confident!!  * 
Impofture.  Blondel ,  an  eminent  Minifter h 
compofed  a  fmall  Book,  on  Purpofe  to  refute' 
which  he  does  very  pertinently.  The  Auth ^ 
who  relate  it  contraduft  one  another;  f0me°fr 
them  give  her  the  Name  of  Gilberle,  others  J 
her  Agnes,  Ifabella,  Margaret ,  Dorothy  -  J 
makes  her  an  Englifh  Woman  born,  another  I 
German .  They  do  not  agree  better  among  them! 
felves  on  the  Name  of  Papacy  fhe  took;  0a* 
fays  that  it  was  that  of  John  VII.  another  thar  Jr 
John  VIII.  another  that  of  John  IX.  There 
the  fame  Diverfuy  for  the  Year  in  which  fhe  an! 
pear’d;  thefe  mark  the  Year  753,  thofe  the®, 
lowing  Year,  others  the  Year  857,  others  8  eg* 
and  others  859.  There  are  fome  whoa%>  ft’ 
Year  6$. 4.  They  differ  as  much  with  Regard  to 
the  Duration  of  her  Pontificate  ;  one  fays  ic  laded 
a  Year,  another  a  Year  and  four  Days;  thefe 
make  it  of  two  Years  and  a  Half,  thofe  two 
Years  only  ;  and  fome  four  Months.  Truth  is 
one,  but  Falfhood  cannot  agree  with  itfelf.  \ 
muft  add,  that  if  that  EIe<5tion  had  happen’d  in 
the  Roman  Church,  Phot  ins,  who  invented  fo 
many  Calumnies  againft  her,  had  not  forgot  an 
Event  fo  injurious  to  her.  But,  however,  nei¬ 
ther  he,  nor  the  Emperor  Michel,  a  Favourer  of 
his  Schifm,  and  a  capital  Enemy  of  the  Romn 
Church,  fay  not  one  Word  of  it.  It  is  certain, 
by  the  Teftimony  of  feveral  irreproachable  Au. 
thors,  that  there  was  no  Pope  between  Leo  IV. 
and  Benedict  III.  Nicholas ,  in  his  Epiftletothe 
Synod,  fays,  Hincmar  has  perfuaded  BeneiiB, at 

the  Beginning  of  his  Con fecration,  to  confirm  the 
Council ;  and  by  Hincmar ’s  Anfwer  to  Nicholas 
It  appears,  that  that  Confirmation  was  made  the 
fame  Year  of  Leo' s  Death.  The  Words  of  A> 
naftaftus  are  formal ;  for  he  fays,  that  as  foon  as 
Leo  was  dead,  the  Roman  Clergy,  Senate,  and 
People ,  aftembled ,  and  proclaim’d  BwM 
Pope.  Ado  fays,  that  Leo  dying,  Benedifl  was 
fubftituced. 


Note,  That  Marianus  Scot ,  or  the  Scotch,  places  the 
Death  of  Leo  IV.  the  7th  of  his  Pontificate,  and 
the  Fable  of  the  Election  of  Pope  Joan.  Sige¬ 
bert  has  wrote  it  after  him,  and  feveral  modern 
Authors  mention  it ;  but  the  Hiftoriansof  that 
Fable  are  all  to  be  fufpefted,  and  agree  neither 
on  the  Name  of  that  Popefs,  nor  of  her  Na¬ 
tion.  They  relate  it  in  the  following  Manner  : 

4  An  Engli/Jj  Woman,  ftolen  out  of  her  Coun- 
4  rry  by  a  Prieft  who  lov’d  her,  came  to  live  at 
4  May  e  nee,  where  fhe  was  deliver’d  of  a  Daugh- 
4  ter  call'd,  afterwards,  Gerbcrtc.  This  Daugh¬ 
ter  having  a  vaft  deal  of  Wit,  learn'd  the  Belles 
4  Let  Ires  in  her  Youth,  and  enter’d,  under  a 
4  Man’s  Difguife,  in  the  Abbey  of  Fuldc.  Some 
4  Time  after  wards  fhe  went  to  Athens,  where  fhe 
4  made  fo  great  a  Proficiency  in  the  Sciences,  and 
4  efpecially  in  Theology,  that  returning  fmee  to 
4  Rornc^  fhe  found  hue  very  few  Per fons  who 
4  could  equal  her  in  Do&nne.  This  gain’d  her 
4  fuch  a  Reputation,  that  after  Leo  IV’s  Death 
4  flu*  was  ele<5led  in  his  Place,  and  took  the 
4  N«me  of  John  VIII.  but  God,  unwilling  to 
4  fuller  long  fuch  a  monflrous  Impiety,  permitted 
4  that  having  been  got  with  Child  by  her  Came* 

4  ricr,  flie  was  deliver'd  in  the  open  Street,  near 
1  the  Colijeum ,  ns  fhe  went  in  ProccfTion;  and 
4  dyM  on  the  Spot,  Therefore,  fay  they,  the 
4  Popes  never  pals  thro*  that  Street ;  and  after 
4  the  Ek&ion  of  a  Pope,  he  is  plac’d  on  a  pier- 


Be  n  e  d  r  c  t  III.  fucceeded  him  in  July  855.  A- 
naftaftus  fays,  that  he  was  a  Man  eminent  for  his  Doc¬ 
trine,  fweet  in  Converfation,  pacifick,  compaflionaie, 
and  very  humble.  He  dy’d  the  8th  or  1  ilb  of  April 
of  the  Year  858,  after  2  Years,  6  Months,  and  fome 
Days  Pontificate. 

Nicholas,  call'd  the  Great ,  fucceeded  him  the 
24*/;  of  April  858.  Rheginon  fays,  that  ever  fines 
Gregory  the  Great  no  Pope  had  been  comparable  to 
him;  for  he  commanded  over  Kings  and  Tyrants, 
and  brought  them  under  his  Authority,  as  if  he  had 
been  Lord  of  the  whole  Earth.  No  Pope  had  car- 
ry'd  fo  high  as  he  did,  the  pontifical  Authority  in  the 
Church,  nor  fpoke  as  lie  did  of  the  Power  of  the 
Roman  See.  Anaftajius  writes,  that  not  only  feveral 
Nations,  but  even  the  Elements  mourn'd  for  him  at 
his  Death,  which  happen’d  the  13/&  of  Novfnkr  867, 
after  9  Year,  6  Months,  and  20  Days  Pontificate, 

Adrian  II.  fucceeded  him  the  14 th  of  Decmvet 
867.  He  was  75  Years  old  when  ek&ed  Popci 
he  was  much  more  venerable  by  his  Virtue,  than  by 
his  Age.  He  imitated  the  high  Style  of  his  Preck* 
cefTor  Nicholas ,  when  he  fpoke  to  crowned  Heads, 
which  was,  perhaps,  loftier  than  became  a  Succeftoro 
the  Apoftles,  who  fhould  be  meek  and  humble,  aau 
not  aifedl  a  Power  which  Christ  himfelf  had  renoun¬ 
ced  while  upon  Earth,  He  dy’d  the  1  ft  of  Novenm 
872,  after  4  Years,  to  Months,  and  17  Days  Ponci* 
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g72  He  reftored  to  the  patriarchal  See  of  Constan¬ 
tinople*  Photitts ,  who  had  been  depofed,  and  excom¬ 
municated  in  a  Council  where  the  Legates  of  His 
Predeceffbrs had  prefided.  -He  dy’d  the  15th  of  De- 
cember  8B2,  after  io  Years  Pontificate. 

Marin,  or  Martin  II.  fucceeded  him  the  2,9th 
0f  December  882.  He  gave  fingular  Marks  of  his 
prudent  Conduct,  of  his  Zeal  for  the  Advantage 
of  the  Church,  and  of  his  folid  Piety.  He  dy’d  the 
iStb  of  January  884,  after  1  Year,  and  2  Days  Ponti- 

Adrian  III.  fucceeded  him  the  20 th  of  January 

884.  He  refufed,  with  a  great  Conftancy,  his  Com¬ 
munion,  to  Pbotius  of  Constantinople  and  dy’d  the 
yb  of  May  88 jf,  after  1  Year,  3  Months,  and  19 

Days  Pontificate. 

Stephen  VI.  fucceeded  him  the  0.7th  of  May 

885.  He  acquir’d,  by  his  Virtues,  the  Title  of  moft 
holy  and  generous  Extirpator  of  all  Vices.  He  main¬ 
tain’d  the  Intereft  of  the  Church  againft  Bafil  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian ,  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  and  dy’d  the  21  Si  of 
May  890,  after  6  Years,  andfome  Days  Pontificate. 

Formosvs  fucceeded  him  the  3 iSi  of  May  89 o. 
He  was  a  very  good  Prelate,  perfecuted  during  his 
Life,  and  even  after  his  Death  ;  which  happen’d  the 
14 tb  of  December  896,  after  6  Years,  and  very  near 
6  Months  Pontificate. 

Stephen  VII.  fucceeded  him  the  14/&  of  Decem¬ 
ber  896,  or  the  8 th  of  January  897.  He  condemn’d, 
thro*  an  Excefs  of  Rigour,  the  Memory  of  Pope  For - 
mofus ,  and  dy’d  the  8th  of  January  900,  after  3  or  4 
Years  Pontificate.  ' 

Theodore  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  901.  His 
Pontificate  lafted  but  20  Days,  and  he  dy’d  the  fame 
Year. 

John  IX.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  90  r.  He  an- 
nall’d  all  that  had  been  done  againft  the  Memory  of 
Pope  For  mofus,  and  condemn’d  the  Eledion  of  Bo¬ 
niface  VII.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  90$,  after  3  Years, 
and  15  Days  Pontificate. 

Benedict  IV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  905, 

and  dy’d  in  the  Year  905,  or  906,  after  fome  Months 
Pontificate. 

Leo  V.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  905,  or  906, 
and  occupied  but  40  Days  St.  Peter’s  Chair. 

Christopher  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  906,  and 
was  confin’d  in  a  Monaftery,  after  7  Months  Ponti¬ 
ficate. 

Sergius  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  907.  He 
was  difiolute,  and  vicious.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  910, 
after  3  Years,  and  4  Months  Pontificate. 

Anastasius  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  910. 

He  govern’d  the  Church  with  a  great  deal  of  Pru¬ 
dence,  and  liv’d  without  Reproach.  He  dy’d  in  the 
Year  912,  after  2  Years,  and  20  Days  Pontificate. 

Landon  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  912,  the* 2 8/4 
of  December .  His  Pontificate  lafted  but  2  Months, 

according  to  fome;-  or  4  Months,  and  22  Days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others. 

John  X.  fucceeded  him  the  24A&  of  January  913. 

He  took  a  great  Care  to  expel  the  Saracens  from  the 
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dominions  of  the  Church,  and  defeated  them  in  915. 

ledy’d  in  the  Year  928,  after  15  Years,  and  very  near 
3  Months  Pontificate. 

LgoVL  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  928.  Pfego- 
vern  d  the  Church  but  6  Months,  and  15  Days,  dying 
^  Beginning  of  November  9o9.  *  b 

tepuen  VIII*  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  929, 
ne  was  extremely  virtuous,  and  died  the  8 th  of  De- 
=  93r, after  2  Years,  1  Month,  and  15  Days  Pon- 

John  XI.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  93 1.  He  dy’d 
rificate  ^CJir  a^Cer  4  Yeats,  and  10  Months  Pon- 

Jr**  V,r-  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  93  6.  He  Io. 
of  r,CaCeanc^  Juft*ce,and  govern’d  with  a  great  deal 
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Te,,,ijjn  IX,  fucceeded  him  the  7/^  of  June  939, 


^d  died  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  943.  after  q 
Years,  4  Months,  and  5  Day$  Pontificate. 

Marin,  or  Martin  III.  fucceeded  him  the 
4'r  f f  February  943.  He  reform’d  the  Clergy,  re¬ 
pair  d  the  Churches,  took  Care  of  the  Poor,  and  for¬ 
got  none  of  the  Duties  of  a  good  Prelate;  He  died 

the  i4?a  of  May  94 5,  after  3  Years,  4  Months,  and 
*B  Days  Pontificate. 

Ac  a  pet  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  g  4.6.  He 
convok’d  feveral  Syhods  for  the  Affairs  of  the  Church, 

MomLd  2?/£of  ^mber  9 55,  after  9  Years,  7 
Months,  and  io  Days  Pontificate* 

John  XII.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  gee.  He 
was  call’d,  before,  Ottavian ;  and  took,  then,  the 
Name  of  John.  Ever  fince,  the  Popes  Have  alrnoft. 
always  chang  d  their  Names.  He  dy’d  the  tltb  of 
May  964,  after  9  or  10  Years  Pontificate. 

Benedict  V.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  964. 
He  was  perfecuted  by  the  Emperor  Otho,  who  fent 
nim  rnloner  to  Hamburg  in  Germany  *,  where  he  dy’d 
the  10th  of  June  965,  after  i  Year’s  Pontificate. 

John  XIII.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  96$.  He 
eftablifh’d  the  ble/fing  of  Bells,  and  his  Condud  was 
efteem’d  a  little  too  fevere.  He  dy’d  the  18/h  of  Sep¬ 
tember  972,  after  6  Years,  11  Months,  and  15  ELys 
Pontificate. 

Domnus,  or  Domnionus  II.  fucceeded  him  the 

20th  of  September  972.  He  liv’d  but  3  Monthsafter 

his  Election,  and  dy’d  the  19/^  of  December  of  the 
fame  Year. 

•Be  n  e  d  ict  VI.  fucceeded  him  the  20 th  of  Decent - 
ber  97 2,  and  dy’d  in  the  Year  974,  after  1  Year,  3 
Months,  and  fome  Days  Pontificate. 

Benedict  VII.  fucceeded  him  the  u/Z>oF  May 
97 5-  He  govern’d  very  well  the  Church,  and  his  rare 
Virtues  made  him  belov’d  of  every  Body.  He  died 
the  1  oth  of  July  98 4,  after  9  Years  Pontificate. 

John  XIV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  984.  He 

dy’d  the  20 th  of  August  985,  after  1  Year,  and  fome 
Months  Pontificate. 

John  XV.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  985,  and 
dy’d  the  7th  of  May  99 6,  after  10  Years,  4  Months, 
and  1 2  Days  Pontificate. 

Gregory  V.  fucceeded  him  the  13//;  of  July  996. 
5Tis  imagin’d,  that  in  the  fir.ft  Synod  he  affembled,  he 
caufed  to  be  publifh’d  a  Bull,  or  Conftitution  for  the 
Electors  of  Emperors.  He  dy’d  the  1 8th  of  Febru- 

ary  999,  after  2  Years,  S  Months,  and  6  Days  Ponti¬ 
ficate. 

Silvester  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  999.  Ha 
was  a  Frenchman  born,  call’d  Gerbert ,  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Benedict.  He  had  a  very  bright  Genius,  was 
perfectly  well  verfed  in  Mathematicks  and  other  Sci¬ 
ences.  He  is  praifed  by  the  beft  Authors  of  his  Time, 
and  calumniated  80  Years  after  his  Death  by  fchifma- 
cical  Writers.  He  dy’d  the  loth  of  May  1003,  after 

4  Years,  and  2  or  3  Months  Pontificate. 

John  XVI.  fucceeded  him  the  nth  of  June  1003. 
Some  fay,  that  in  his  Time  the  Election  of  Pope  was 
taken  from  the  People,  to  be  entirely  given  to  the 

Clergy.  He  dy’d  in  the  Year  1003,  after  5  Months 
Pontificate. 

John  XVII.  fucceeded  him  the  20 th  of  November 
1003.  He  procur’d  the  Union  of  the  Greek  Church 
with  the  Latin ,  and  dy’d  the  18 th  of  July  1009,  after 

5  Years,  7  Months,  and  18  Days  Pontificate.  • 

Seroius  IV,  fucceeded  him  rhe  31ft  of  Auguft 

1009.  Pie  was  learned,  and  charitable  ;  and  died  thd 
13/^  of  May  1012,  after  2  Years,  8  Months,  and  13 
Days  Pontificate. 

Benedict  VIII.  of  the  IToufe  of  the  Earls  of 
tfufculanoi  fucceeded  him  the  7th  of  June  1012.  He 
expell’d  the  Saracens  and  Greeks,  who  had  render’d 
tliemfclves  Matters  of  Part  of  Italy,  He  dy’d  the 
2 7th  of  February  1024, after  11  or  12  Years  Pontificate. 

John  XVIII.  fucceeded  him  the  30 th  or^n/1024, 

1-Ie  was  Son  of  Gregory,  Earl  of  Tufcttlano ,  and  Bro¬ 
ther  of  Bcncdift  VIII,  He  dy’d  the  8//;  of  November 
1033,  after  9  Years,  and  8  Months  Pontificate. 

7  l  Benedict 
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Benedict  IX.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1033. 
He  was  Son  of  All-eric,  Earl  of  Frefcat,.  He  abdi¬ 
cated  his  Dignity,  not  fo  much  by  a  Principle  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  as  thro’  Fear,  in  the  Year  1044,  after  10  Years, 

and  fome  Months  Pontificate  , 

Gregory  VI.  call’d,  before,  John  Grattan,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  the  End  of  April  1 044.  He  dy  d  in  the 
Year  1046,  after  2  Years,  and  8  Months  Pontificate. 

Clement  II.  a  Saxon  born,  call’d  Sutdger ,  or 
Stringer,  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1046.  He  was 
made  Pope  at  the  Council  of  Sutri.  He  aflembled  a 
Council  at  Rome,  to  retrench  Simony,  and  other  A- 
bufes  committed  in  the  Church  •,  and  dy’d  the  91b  of 
October  1047,  after  io  Months  Pontificate. 

Dam  asus  II.  call’d  Popon ,  fucceeded  him  the  ijtb 
of  July  1048.  He  dy’d  23  Days  after  his  Election, 

in  the  fame  Year.  ,  __  p 

Leo  IX.  call’d,  before,  Brunott ,  of  the  Houfe  of 
the  Earls  of  Afioarg ,  fucceeded  him  the  12 th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1049.  He  was  eminent  for  his  Science  and 
Piety,  and  has  merited  a  Place  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Saints.  He  dy’d  the  1 6th  of  April  1054,  after  5 
Years,  2  Months,  and  7  Days  Pontificate. 

Victor  II.  call’d,  before,  Gebehard,  a  German , 
fucceeded  him  the  13 th  of  April  1055.  He  contri¬ 
buted  all  in  his  Power  towards  procuring  an  Union  ot 
the  Chriftian  Princes.  He  dy’d  the  2%th  of  July 
1-057,  after  2  Years,  3  Months,  and  15  Days  Ponti- 

Stephen  X.  call’d  the  Great ,  Brother  of  Godfrey 
Duke  of  Lorrain ,  fucceeded  him  the  2d  of  Auguft 
10/57.  He  was  learned,  wife,  and  very  pious.  He 
dy’d  with  the  Reputation  of  a  Saint,  the  2%th  of  April 

io<8,  after  8  Months  Pontificate. 

Nicholas  II.  call’d  Gerard  of  Burgundy ,a  French¬ 
man  ;  or,  according  to  others,  a  Savoyard ,  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Year  1059.  Heappeafed  feveral  Troubles 
in  the  City  of  Rom-,  and  in  the  ecclefiaftical  State,  by 
his  Prudence  and  good  Conduft;  and  dy’d  the  3d  of 
July  1061,  after  2  Years,  and  6  Months  Pontificate. 

Alexander  U.  call’d  before  Anfelme,  born  in  the 
Milanefe, fucceeded  him  the  firft  of  Ottober  1061.  He 
favour’d  William  the  Conqueror ,  Duke  of  Normandy , 
in  his  Conqueft  of  England ,  and  dy’d  with  the  Re¬ 
putation  of  a  Saint,  the  2zd  of  April  1073,  after  11 
Years,  6  Months,  and  22  Days  Pontificate. 

Gregory  VII.  call’d,  before,  Hildebrant ,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  the  22 d  of  April  1073.  His  Life  was  ir¬ 
reproachable  and  exemplary,  tho*  he  be  accufed  by 
fome  Authors  of  having  been  bold,  enterprizing,and 
haughty,  becaufe  he  began  to  afierc  the  Authority  of 
the  Roman  See.  He  dy’d  the  23th  of  May  1085,  af¬ 
ter  i2  Years,  1  Month,  and  3  Days  Pontificate. 

Victor  III.  call’d  Didier,  born  at  Benevent,  and 
Abbot  of  Montcaffm,  fucceeded  him  the  24/6  of  May 
jo86.  His  foie  Merit  raifed  him  to  the  higheft  Pofis. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  Piety  and  Erudition.  He 
dy’d  the  1 6th  of  September  1087,  after  1  Year,  3 
Months,  and  2 4 Days  Pontificate. 

UrbanusII.  was  a  Frenchman ,  of  the  Houfe  of 
Cbaflillon  on  the  Marne .  He  had  been  a  Monk  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Bcncdift,  and  was  eledled  the  12 th  of 
March  1088.  He  govern'd  the  Church  with  a  great 
deal  of  Judgment  and  Piety,  and  dy'd  the  29/6  of 
July  1099,  alter  11  Years,  4  Months,  and  8  Days  Pon¬ 
tificate.  . 

Paschal  II.  call’d  Rainier ,  bom  in  Tufcany,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  the  12th  of  Auguft  1099.  He  was  hum¬ 
ble,  pious,  vigilant,  and  full  of  Courage  to  maintain 
the  Rights  of  the  Church.  He  dy’d  the  \  2tb  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1 1 18,  after  18  Years,  5  Months,  and  fome  Days 
Pontificate. 

Gel asius  II.  call’d  John,  born  at  Gayeta,  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedict  fucceeded  him  the  2.5th  or  2,6th 
of  January  1118.  He  was  pious,  virtuous,  and  learn¬ 
ed.  He  dy’d  the  29 th  of  January  1119,  after  1 
Year,  and  4 Days  Pontificate. 

Cal  ist us  II.  call’d,  before,  Guy  of  Burgundy ,  was 
the  5th  Son  of  William  the  Greats  Earl  of  Burgundy . 
He  was  defied  in  the  Month  of  February  iij  9,  and 
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was  learned,  pious,  modeft,  humble,  juft,  and  one  of 
the  greater  Popes  that  has  govern’d  the  Church  H 
dy’d  the  13 th  of  December  1124,  after  5  Years  2 
Months,  and  13  Days  Pontificate.  * 

HonoriusII.  call’d  Lambert ,  fucceeded  himth 
21ft  of  December  1124.  He  was  humble,  pious,  J 
gilant,  and  firm  in  his  Defigns.  He  dy’d  the  14^  0‘ 
the  24 th  of  February  1130,  after  5  Years,  and  very  near 
2  Months  Pontificate. 

Innocent  II.  call’d  Gregory  Paparefus ,  fucceeded 
him  the  14//;,  or  the  24 th  of  February  n30.  Hewai 
wife,  pious,  fkilful,  and  very  zealous  for  the  Church 
He  dy’d  the  24 th  of  September  1143,  after  13  Years  7 
Months,  and  10  Days  Pontificate.  * 1 

Celestinus  II.  call’d  Guy  da  Chatel ,  fucceeded 
him  the  2 5th  of  September  1143.  He  dy’d  the  8/i 0f 
March  1144,  after  5  Months,  and  13  Days  P0nC(. 

ficate. 

LuciusII.  call’d, before,  Gerrard  of  Caccianmki 
born  at  Bologna ,  fucceeded  him  the  i^th  of  March 
1144.  He  had  Wit,  Judgment,  Prudence,  Learning 
and  Piety ;  and  dy’d  the  2 5th  of  February  145,3$ 

11  Months,  and  14  Days  Pontificate. 

Eugene  III.  call’d  Peter  Bernard ,  born  at  Pifa 
a  Monk  of  the  Order  of  Cifteaux,  was  elefted  the 
25th  of  February  1145-  He  was  prudent,  learned, 

vigilant,  and  very  pious.  He  dy’d  the  Kthtfjuly 

1153,  after  8  Years,  4  Months,  and  13  Days  Pond, 
ficate. 

Anast asius  IV.  a  Roman ,  call’d  Conrad,  anda 
regular  Canon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Auguftm ,  fucceeded 
him  the  C)th  or  10th  of  July  1153;  He  had  Probity, 
Prudence*  and  Conduct  •,  and  was  very  liberal  to  the 
Poor.  He  dy’d  the  2 d  of  December  1154,  after  1 
Year,  4  Months,  and  24  Days  Pontificate. 

Adrian  IV.  an  Englifhman ,  call’d  Nicholas  Hajli. 
fragus,  or  Break- fpear ,  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 

1154.  He  was  very  wife,  vigilant,  couragious,  juft, 
learned,  and  very  zealous  for  the  Intereft  of  the 
Church,  of  which  he  was  the  invincible  Defender. 

He  dy’d  the  firft  of  September  ii59>  after  4  Years,  8 
Months,  and  9  Days  Pontificate. 

Alexander  III.  born  sat  Sienna,  call’d  Rewind 
Rainuci,  fucceeded  him  the  $th  or  6lh  of  September 
1159.  He  dy’d  the  27 th  of  Auguft  1181,  after  21 
Years,  11  Months,  and  21  Days  Pontificate. 

Lucius  III.  born  at  Lucca ,  call'd  Himbatio Aik- 
cingoli,  of  a  noble  Family,  fucceeded  him  the  29/^ of 
Auguft  1181,  and  dy'd  the  25th  of  November  1185, 
after  4  Years,  2  Months,  and  18  Days  Pontificate. 

Urban  us  III.  call’d  Lambert  Crivelli,  Archbilhop 
of  Milan,  fucceeded  him  the  25th  of  November  118), 
and  dy'd  of  Sorrow  for  the  taking  of  Jeriifelm  by 
Saladin ,  the  2 oth  of  Ottober  1187,  after  10  Months, 

and  25  Days  Pontificate. 

Gregory  VIII.  call’d  Albert  of  Mora. ,  born  at 

Benevent,  fucceeded  him  the  6th  of  January 
He  dy’d  the  25th  of  March  1191,  after  3  Years,  1 

Months,  and  io  Days  Pontificate. 

Celestinus  III.  call’d  Hyacint  Bobo ,  fucceeded 

him  the  12th  of  April  itpi.  He  died  the  Mb  oi  Ja¬ 
nuary  1198,  after  6  Years,  2  Months,  and 

Pontificate.  ,  c  * 

Innocent  III,  of  the  Houfe  of  the  Earls  or  £ 

ny ,  or  Signie ,  fucceeded  him  the  12 tb  of  Janucnj 
1198.  He  dy’d  the  1 6th  of  July  121 5>  after  15 
Years,  6  Months,  and  9  Days  Pontificate.  ,  c  • 
Honor  1  us  III.  a  Roman  9  call’d  before 
velli,  fucceeded  him  the  1  ytb  of  July  1 2 1 5 ■  l'ie  . 
the  i8/&or  1 91b  of  March  1227,  after  10  Years,  . 

8  Months  Pontificate.  ,  f  1 , 

Gregory  IX.  call’d  Ilugolin,  or  Htigcttth  ™ 
Houfe  of  the  Earls  of  S  eg  tty,  fucceeded  him 
of  March  1227.  I-Ie  dy’d  the  22d  of  Auguft  *  » 
after  14  Years,  5  Months,  and  3  DaysPontr * t jl  ^ rc  0f 
Celestinus  IV.  call’d  Geofroy ,  of  the 
Cafiiglione  of  Milan ,  fucceeded  him  the  , 

t ember  1 241.  He  dy’d  the  8 th  of  (Motor  of  the  m 

Year,  after  18  Days  Pontificate.  ,,  0f 

Innocent  IV.  born  at  Genoa 9  call  d  , 
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,  „.nfe  0f  Flefque,  of  the  Earls  of  Lavagno,  fuc- 
the  ,H,  L  the  24 tb  of  June  1243,  and  dy’d  the  7/A 
«egX  1254',  after  it  Years,  5  Months,  and  .4 

Vf  and e  r  IV.  of  the  Houfe  of  the  Earls  of 

weeded  him  the  21  Si  of  December  1254.  He 
^’,dent  judicious,  and  full  of  Wit.  He  died  the 
T^th  of  May  1261,  after  6  Years,  5  Months,  and  4 

*7?  SS IV.  a  Frenchman,  call’d  James  Panta- 
1  .fuceeeded  him  the  29/A  of  August  1261.  He  dy’d 
|he  m  of  oa°ber  l26d>  after  3  Years>  1  Month,  and 

4  r/:  m°en  t  IV.  a  Frenchman,  call’d  Guy  le  Gros, 
f,.rceeded  him  the  5/A  of  February  1265.  He  dy’d 
he  29/A  of  November  1268,  after  3  Years,  9  Months, 

and  25  Days  Pontificate. 


TV  That  Clement  IV.  being  dead  at  Viterbo ,  the  Car- 
^  dinals  were  2  Years  without  being  able  to  agree  on 
the  Election  of  a  SuccefTor  ;  and  Things  were  car¬ 
ried  to  fuch  a  Pafs,  that  they  were  upon  the  Point 
of  breaking  op  without  being  able  to  come  to  any 
C0nciufion  at  all.  The  Inhabitants  of  Viterbo  be¬ 
ing  appriz’d  of  their  Defign,  by  the  Advice  of  Sr. 
Bonaventure ,  then  at  Viterbo ,  fhut  the  Gates  of  their 
City,  and  lockM  up  the  Cardinals  in  the  pontifical 
Palace  adjoining  to  the  Cathedral,  till  they  were 
brought  to  a  better  Underftanding.  Hence  arofe 
the  Cuftom  which  has  fince  prevail’d,  of  fhutting 
up  the  Cardinals  in  a  fingle  Palace,  till  they  have 
ele&ed  the  Pope.  Such  was  the  Origin  of  what 
has  been  fince  call’d  Conclave  ;  which  Name  is  alfo 
given  to  the  Place  wherein  the  Eleftion  of  the 
Pope  is  perform’d,  which  is  now  at  St.  Peter’s,  in 
the  Vatican  ;  tho*  Gregory  X.  and  Clement  V.  ap¬ 
pointed  it  fhould  always  be  held  in  the  Place  where 
the  laft  Pope  fhould  die.  Y^hile  the  Affair  is  in 
Hand,  if  it  be  in  Winter,  the  Walls  and  Win¬ 
dows  are  all  mur’d  up,  excepting  a  fingle  Pane,  to 
give  a  little  Light.  In  Summer,  the  Windows  are 
not  clos’d,  but  the  great  Door  of  the  Hall  is  fecu- 
red  with  4  Locks,  and  4  Bolts,  an  Aperture  being 
left,  however,  to  fupply  the  imprifon’d  Prelates 
with  Vi&uals.  In  the  Hall,  which  is  very  ample, 
there  are  Cells,  or  Stalls,  ere&ed  for  as  many  Car¬ 
dinals  as  are  to  be  prefent  at  the  Election  the 
Cells  being  only  feparated  by  Deal  Boards.  The 
Cells  are  mark’d  with  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet, 
and  are  diflributed  to  the  Cardinals  by  Lot:  Each 
Cardinal  puts  his  Arms  on  the  Cell  that  falls  to  his 
Share.  After  the  Affembly  has  continu'd  3  Days, 
they  are  only  allow'd  one  Difh  for  a  Meal  ;  after  5 
Days,  only  Bread  and  Water;  tho'  this  Rule  is 
not  overreligioufly  regarded.  Each  Cardinal  is  al¬ 
low’d  two  Conclavist  sy  or  Servants,  to  attend  him, 
and  to  be  fhut  up  with  him.  It  is  a  popular  Pro¬ 
verb  in  Italy y  Chi  cnlra  Papa,  efee  Cardinale  ;  he 
who  enters  Pope,  comes  out  Cardinal ;  q.  d .  he 
who,  according  to  common  Report,  will  be  elected 
Pope,  ordinarily  is  not.  That  Election  is  per¬ 
form’d  by  the  Cardinals  four  different  Ways:  The 
firft  by  the  holy  Spirit,  as  they  call  it;  when  the 
firfl  Cardinal  who  fpeaks  having  given  his  Vote  for 
any  Perfon,  proceeds  to  the  Adoration,  and  pro¬ 
claims  him  Pope,  as  by  a  fudden  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  ;  in  which  Cafe  he  is  deem’d  duly  c- 
letted,  if  all,  or  at  lead  two  Thirds  of  the  Afiem¬ 
bly  be  'Contenting  thereto.  The  fecond  by  Com- 
promifc,  when  the  whole  College  pitches  on  three 
Cardinals,  to  whom  they  give  a  Power  of  nomi¬ 
nating  the  Pope ;  which  Power  expires  upon  the 
burning  out  of  a  Candle  lighted  on  that  Occafion. 
The  third  by  Way  of  Poll,  or  Scrutiny,  which  lafl 
js  the  mod  ufuul ;  the  Cardinals  throwing  feal'd 
Tickets,  wherein  their  Votes  are  written,  into  a 
Chalice,  or  Cup,  plac’d  on  the  Altar.  Two  Thirds 
of  the  Votes  are  requir’d  to  determine  an  Eledlion 
by  Scrutiny.  The  fourth  is  by  Way  of  Acceflion, 
when  the  Votes  being  too  much  divided  to  cleft 


any  Body,  fome  of  the  Cardinals  defid  from  their 
fird  Suffrage,  and  accede,  that  is,  give  their  Voices 
to  him  who  has  already  the  Majority  by  Scrutiny. 
The  Way  of  Acceflion,  however,  is  always  added 
to  the  Scrutiny  ;  it  being  the  condant  Practice  for 
all  the  Cardinals  to  give  their  Voices  after  the  lad 
Scrutiny,  to  him  whom  they  find  to  have  the  Plu¬ 
rality  already.  So  that  all  Eleftions  of  Popes  are 
with  the  unanimous  Confent  of  all  the  Cardinals, 
which  Cardinals  are  ecclefiadical  Princes,  who  com- 
pofe  the  Pope’s  Council,  or  Senate.  In  their  fird 
Inftitution  they  were  only  the  principal  Prieds,  or 
Incumbents  of  the  Parifhes  of  Rome*,  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Church,  the  chief  Pried  of  a  Parifh,  who 
immediately  follow’d  the  Bifhop,  was  call’d  Pref- 
by ter  Cardinality  to  didinguifh  him  from  the  other 
inferior  Prieds,  who  had  no  Church,  nor  Prefer¬ 
ment.  The  Term  was  fird  apply’d  to  them  in  the 
Year  150 ;  others  fay,  under  Pope  Silvester ,  in  the 
Year  300,  Thefe  Cardinal  PrieSis  were  alone  al¬ 
low'd  to  baptize,  and  adminider  the  Eucharift. 
When  the  Cardinal  PrieSis  became  Bifhops,  their 
Cardinalate  became  vacant,  they  being  then  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  raifed  to  a  higher  Dignity.  Under  Pope 
Gregory ,  Cardinal  PrieSis ,  and  Cardinal  Deacons , 
were  only  fuch  Prieds  or  Deacons  as  had  a  Church 
or  Chappel  under  their  Care  ;  and  this  was  the  o- 
riginal  Ufe  of  the  Word.  Leo  IV.  in  the  Council 
of  Rome  held  in  853,  calls  them  Prejbyteros  jut  Car* 
dints*,  and  their  Churches,  Pariochias  Cardinales . 
The  Cardinals  continu’d  on  this  Footing  till  the  nth 
Century  ;  but  as  the  Grandeur  and  State  of  his  Ho- 
linefs  became  exceedingly  augmented,  he  would 
have  his  Council  of  Cardinals  make  a  better  Figure 
than  the  ancient  had  done.  It  is  true,  they  dill  pre- 
ferv'd  their  antient  Titles ;  but  the  Thing  exprefs'd 
by  it  was  no  more.  It  was  a  good  while,  however, 
e're  they  had  the  Precedence  over  Bifhops,  or  got 
the  Eleftion  of  the  Pope  into  their  Hands  ;  but 
when  they  were  once  po defied  of  thofe  Privileges, 
they  foon  had  the  red  Hat,  and  Purple •,  and  grow¬ 
ing  dill  in  Authority,  became  at  length  fuperior  to 
the  Bifhops,  by  the  foie  Quality  of  being  Cardinals, 
More  of  this  under  the  Title  Clergy . 


Gregory  X.  born  at  Placentia ,  of  the  Family  of 
the  Vifconti,  fuceeeded  Clement  IV.  the  fird  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1271.  He  dy'd  the  10th  of  January  12 76, 
after  4  Years,  4  Months,  and  10  Days  Pontificate. 

Innocent  V.  call’d  before  Peter  oi  Tarantaife,  a 
Friar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominick r,  was  deeded  the 
21  St  of  January  1276.  He  dy’d  the  22 d  of  June  of 
the  fame  Year,  after  5  Months,  and  5  Days  Pontifi¬ 
cate. 

Adrian  Y.  born  at  Genoa ,  call’d  Othoboni  of 
Fiefquey  fuceeeded  him  the  nth  or  iztb  of  July  1276 . 
He  dy’d  the  39A&  Day  after  his  Election. 

John  XIX.  call’d  John  Peter ,  Cardinal  of  Fraf- 
cati,  born  at  UJbon  in  Portugal ,  fuceeeded  him  the  13th 
of  September  127 6,  He  dy’d  the  20 tb  of  May  1277, 
after  8  Months,  and  8  Days  Pontificate. 

Nicholas  III.  a  Romany  call’d  John  Cajetan ,  of 
the  Houfe  of  Urbiniy  fuceeeded  him  the  25th  of  No* 
vernier  1277,  and  dy’d  the  2 2d  of  August  1280,  after 
2  Years,  9  Months,  and  3  Days  Pontificate. 

Martin  IV.  &  Frenchman*  call’d  Simon  de  Brie* 
fuceeeded  him  the  22dof  February  1281.  He  dy'd 
with  the  Reputation  of  a  Saint,  the  28/^  of  March 
1285,  after  4  Years,  1  Month,  and  7  Days  Pontificate. 

Honorius  IV.  call’d  James  Savelli ,  born  at  Rome, 
fuceeeded  him  the  2 d  of  April  1285.  He  dy’d  the  3 d 
of  April  1287,  after  2  Years,  and  1  Day  Pontificate. 

Nicholas  IV:  call’d  Father  Jerom,  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis ,  fuceeeded  him  the  22 d  of  February 
1288.  He  granted  fevera!  very  great  Privileges  to  the 
Order  of  St.  Francis ,  which  the  fecular  Clergy,  and 
Bifhops  in  particular,  have  often  complain’d  of  fince. 
He  died  the  4fi&of  April  1 292,  after  4  Years,  1  Month, 
and  14  Days  Pontificate. 

Celestxnus  V.  call’d  Peter  of  Meurrhon,  Infti- 
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tutor  of  the  Order  of  the  Celejlines ,  fucceeded  him  the 
^th  of  July,  1294;  he  was  a  very  pious  Man,  more 
proper  for  a  folitary  Life,  than  for  the  Affairs  of  this 
World  •,  therefore  he  abdicated  voluntarily  the  Ponti¬ 
ficate,  the  13th  of  December  of  the  fame  Year,  after 
he  had  governed  the  Church  '5  Months  and  3  Days. 

Boniface  VIII.  called  Benedict  Cajetan,  fucceeded 
him  die  24/#  of  December ,  1294  ;  he  was  bold, 
haughty,  and  ambitious  :  He  had  the  Infolence  to 
excommunicate  Philip  the  Fair ,  King  of  France , 
and  the  criminal  Prefumption  to  give  his  Kingdom  to 
the  firft  Invader.  It  was  faid  of  him,  that  he  entered 
the  Church  like  a  Fox,  reigned  like  a  Lion ,  and  died  like 
ti  Dog ,  at  Avignon ,  where  he  had  been  made  Prifoncr 
by  the  Army  Philip  the  Fair  had  fent  againft  him  9 
which  fatal  Cataflrophe  happened  the  11th  of  October, 
1303,  after  8  Years,  9  Months,  and  18  Days  Ponti¬ 
ficate. 

Benedict  XI.  called  Nicolas  Bocafin,  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  St.  Dominick ,  fucceeded  him  the  22 d  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1303;  he  render’d  him felf  illuftrious  by  his  pro¬ 
found  Piety,  Prudence,  and  good  Condu<5t  :  He 
revok’d  the  Sentence  of  Excommunication,  fulmina¬ 
ted  by  his  PredecelTor  againft  the  King  of  France , 
and  died  with  the  Reputation  of  a  Saint,  the  6th  or 
7 th  of  July  1304,  after  8  Months  and  17  Days  Pon¬ 
tificate. 

Clement  V.  a  Frenchman,  called  Bernard de Hout, 
or  Dagout ,  fucceeded  him  the  $tb  of  June,  1305  ;  he 
had  Wit,  Learning,  and  Judgment ;  he  efiablifhed 
his  Seat  at  Avignon,  and  died  the  20/^  of  April  1314, 
after  8  Years,  10  Months,  and  16  Days  Pontificate. 

John  XX.  a  Frenchman,  called  D'ojfa,  whofe 
Extraction  is  not  known,  and  therefore  fuppofed  very 
mean,  fucceeded  him  the  17th  of  Augujl  1316-,  he 
was  raifed  to  the  pontifical  Chair  for  his  great  Merit  *, 
but  he  is  accufed  of  having  favoured  the  Errors  of  the 
Millenaries.  He  died  the  4 th  of  December  1334, 
after  x8  Years,  3  Months,  and  28  Days  Pontificate. 

Benedict  XII.  of  the  Order  of  Cijleaux,  a  French- 
mad  born,  called  James  Fournier,  or  Dufour ,  fucceed¬ 
ed  him  the  10th  of  December  1334.  He  died  the 
2 $th  of  April  1342,  after  7  Years,  4  Months  and 
6  Days  Pontificate. 

Clement  VI.  a  Frenchman ,  called  Peter  Roger , 
a  Monk  of  the  Cbaize-Dieu ,  in  Auvergne,  fucceeded 
him  the  7th  of  May,  1342;  he  was  learned,  judi¬ 
cious,  and  had  a  prodigious  Memory  j  for  which  he 
was  indebted  to  a  great  Blow  he  had  received  on  the 
Head.  He  died  the  6th  of  December,  1352,  after  10 
Years,  6  Months  and  29  Days  Pontificate. 

Innocent  VI.  a  Frenchman,  called  Stephen  Dal - 
bret,  fucceeded  him  the  18 th  of  December  1352;  he 
apply’d  himfelf  to  the  Reformation  of  the  Manners  of 
his  Court,  and  wanted  to  have  Petrarquc  for  his  Se¬ 
cretary  *,  but  that  learned  Man  excufed  himfelf  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  his  great  Age.  1-Ic  died  the  12 th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1362,  after  9  Years,  8  Months,  and  16  Days 
Pontificate. 

Urban  us  V.  aBenediCtinc  Monk,  and  a  Frenchman, 
called  William  of  Grifac,  fucceeded  him  the  28 th  of 
Oftober,  1362,  and  died  with  the  Reputation  of  a 
Saint,  rlie  19//^  of  December  1370,  after  8  Years,  1 
Month  and  23  Days  Pontificate. 

Gregory  XI.  called  Peter  Roger,  of  the  Houfe 
of  Beaufort,  a  Frenchman,  fucceeded  him  the  30th  of 
December,  1370;  he  rendered  himfelf  illuflrious  by 
his  Learning  and  Piety.  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  came 
to  him  at  Avignon,  in  the  Year  1376,  and  the  Year 
following  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  brought  back  to 
it  the  apoftolical  Chair,  which  had  been  transferred  to 
ytvignon  72  Years.  He  did  the  2  7th  of  March  1 378, 
after  7  Years,  2  Months  and  23  Days  Pontificate. 

Ur  ban  us  VI.  called  Mart  intis  Pregnant,  bom  at 
Naples,  fucceeded  him  the  8 th  of  April  1378  ;  he 
was  learned,  haughty,  and  fevere ;  and  his  Severity, 
fays  Sponde,  was  the  Caufe  of  the  Schifm  which  hap¬ 
pened  under  Jus  Pontificate.  He  died  in  the  Month 
of  OUobcr^  1389,  alter  n  Years,  6  Months  and  8 
Days  Pontificate. 


Boniface  IX.  called  Peter  ThomacellL  W, 
Naples,  of  a  noble  Family,  fucceeded  him  tho  *5 
of  November  1389  i  he  inftituted  the  Annate  U 
Benefices.  He  died  the  \fl  of  O  Bober  ia^a  ^ r°n 
14  Years  and  11  Months  Pontificate.  *  *  a*ter 

Innocent  VII.  called  Cofmo  Meliorati,  fUcccefi 
him  the  17  th  of  OEtober  1404,  and  died  the  6th  f 
November  1406,  after  2  Years  and  22  Days  Pontifi  ° 

Gregory  XII.  born  at  Venice,  called  Ann  Cor^' 
or  Coratio,  fucceeded  him  the  30  th  of  November  i^r 
and  was  depos’d  in  a  Council  the  $th  of  June  i' 
after  2  Years,  6  Months  and  5  Days  Pontificate  4°^ 

Alexander  V.  called  Peter  Philargie ,  of  the  Ord 
of  St.  Francis,  fucceeded  him  the  1 6th  of  June  i40  ** 
he  was  fo  liberal  to  Perfons  of  Merit,  and  to  the  Ind  * 
gent,  that  he  referved  nothing  for  himfelf,  but  the  D* 
fire  of  doing  good  ;  and  had  fo  great  a  Capacity  and 
Merit,  that  he  furpafied  all  the  Hopes  which  had  bee 
conceived  of  him.  He  died  the  23d  of  May  l4I0 
after  1  o  Months  and  8  Days  Pontificate.  This  Pon¬ 
tiff  ufed  to  fay  to  his  Friends,  I  have  been  a  rid 
Bifhop ,  a  poor  Cardinal,  and  a  mendicant  Pope . 

John  XXI.  called  Balthazar  Coffa ,  of  Naples 
fucceeded  him  the  ijtb  of  May ,  1410  *,  he  had  Wir* 
Courage,  and  a  great  Conftancy  in  his  Adverfities- 
and  tho’  he  had  facrific’d  all  his  Revenues  to  procure 
the  Peace  of  the  Church,  he  was  depofed,  in  the 
Council  of  Conftance ,  the  29//^  of  May  141^  after 
5  Years  Pontificate. 

Martin  V.  called  Otho,  or  Eades  Coburn,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  die  11  th  of  November  1417.  He  died 
the  20th  of  February  1431,  after  13.  Years,  3  Months 
and  12  Days  Pontificate. 

Eugene  IV.  a  Venetian,  called  Gabriel Gondolmm, 
fucceeded  him  the  3 d  of  March,  1431.  under  his 
Pontificate  the  Greeks  embraced  the  Belief  of  the  Latin , 
and  the  Armenians,  with  the  ^Ethiopians,  followed 
their  Example.  Pie  died  the  2  $th  of  February  1447, 
after  15  Years,  11  Months,  and  16  Days  Pontificate. 

Nicolas  V.  called  Thomas  Sazzano,  fucceeded 
him  the  6th  of  March  1447  »  he  procured  the  Peace 
of  the  Church,  and  ended  the  Schifm  too,  whereby 
it  was  lacerated.  He  died  of  Sorrow  for  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks ,  the  24//;  of  March, 
1455,  aicer  8  Years  and  19  Days  Pontificate. 

Cal ist e  III.  called  Alphonfo  of  Borgia,  a  po¬ 
niard,  fucceeded  him  the  8 th  of  April  1455.  He 
died  the  6th  of  Augiifl  1458,  after  3  Years,  3 
Months,  and  1 9  Days  Pontificate. 

Pius  II.  called  Bartholomew  Picolomini,  fucceeded 
him  the  19//;  of  Augttft  1458.  He  died  the  14/i?  of 
Augujl  1464,  after  5  Years,  11  Mondis,  and  27 
Days  Pontificate. 

Paul  II.  called  Peter  Barbo,  fucccccled  him  the 
28/^  of  Align ff  1464.  He  died  the  2 $ib  of  July, 
1471,  after  6  Years,  10  Months,  and  26  Days  Pon¬ 
tificate. 

Sixtus  IV.  called  Francis  de  la  Roiiere,  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  St.  Francis,  fucceeded  him  the  cjth  of  Augutt', 
he  was  fo  liberal,  that  he  rcfufcd  nothing  of  what  was 
nlkcd  him.  Pie  died  the  13th  of  Aug  nil  1484,  after 
13  Years  and  5  Days  Pontificate. 

Innocent  VIII.  a  Gcnoefe. ,  called  John  Bap  lip 
Cibo,  fucceeded  him  the  29th  of  Augnfi  m-&4>  liniJ 
died  the  25/^  of  July  1492,  after  7  Years,  10  Months, 
and  27  Days  Pontificate, 

Alexander  VI.  of  the  Houle  of  Borgia ,  fuccccdul 
him  the  11  th  of  Augttft  1492  •,  he  had  feme  very 
great  Perfections,  mixed  with  Imperfections  and  \  i* 
ces.  Pic  died  the  i8//>  of  Auguft  1503,  alter  n 
Years  and  8  Days  Pontificate. 

Prus  III.  called  Francis  Todefchini ,  fucceeded  him 
the  22 d  of  September  1503.  He  died  the  iM/j  or 
October,  of  the  Janie  Year,  after  26  Days  Pontificate. 

Julius  II.  of  the  Houle  of  La  Roiiere \  luccecua 
him  the  31 ft  of  October  1503;  he  was  vigilant,  la¬ 
borious,  magnificent,  but  of  an  impetuous  Spjntv 
he  began  the  new  Church  of  St.  Peter ;  and  died  no 
21 ft  of  February  1513,  after  9  Years,  3  Months* 

and  2 1  Days  Pontificate.  T  „ 
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7  .0  lifrle  too  protuie  or  indulgences ;  ue  to.iuuui.tu 

^ Peter  and  died  the  2 d  of  December  1521,  after 

°  vt 2  and  20  Days  Pontificate. 

9  *  RI’AN  VI.  a  Dutchman,  called  Flore  fit ,  fucceed- 

,7:Dm  the  QA&'of  1522  i  he  had  been  Tutor 

£C  rZ/es  V  Emperor.  He  died  the  1  ¥b  of  Sep- 
£7,523,  after  x  Year,  8  Months,  and  6  Days 

^Clement  VII.  of  the  Houfe  of  Medici s,  fucceeded 
,  •  the  2g th  of  November  1523;  he  had  formed  vafl: 
rHiens  for  the  Good  of  the  Church,  but  could  not 
TMit  them  in  Execution,  becaufe  of  the  great  Calami¬ 
nes  Cbriftendom  was  affiidted  with  during  his  Pontifi- 
ate  He  died  the  2 6th  of  September  1534,  after  10 

Yeats  so  Months,  and  7  Days  Pontificate. 

pA’u  l  HI.  a  Roman,  called  Alexander  Farnefe,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  the  1 o,th  of  Otlober  1534;  in  his  Time 
Calvin  ptiblilhed  his  Inftitution.  Patti  opened  the 
C0Undl  ofLreitt,  in  the  Year  1545,  which  ended  in 
1569;  he  died  the  10 th  of  November  1543,  after 

,  l  Years  and  2  8  Days  Pontificate. 

Julius  III.  a.  Roman,  called  John  Mary  du  Mont, 
fucceeded  him  the  8 th  of  February  1550  j  he  was 
firm,  intrepid,  and  fevere.  He  died  the  2  3d  of 
March  .1 555,  after  5  Years,  1  Month,  and  16  Days 

Pontificate. 

Marcellus  II.  called  Marcellus  Cervin,  fucceeded 
him  the  $tb  of  April  1555*  He  died  21  Days  after 
his  Election,  the  30/^  of  theJame  Month.  • 

Paul  IV.  called  John  Peter  Caraffa,  fucceeded  him 
the  25/16  of  May  1555;  he  expelled  from  Rome  his 
Nephews,  who  abufed  his  Authority  5  and  died  the 

I  %th  of  August  1559,  after  4  Years,  2  Months,  and 
24  Days  Pontificate. 

Pius  IV.  a  Milanefe ,  called  Ange  Me  diets,  or  Me- 
tiiquin ,  fucceeded  him  the  26th  of  December  1559. 
He  died  the  9 th  of  December  1565,  after  5  Years, 

II  Months,  and  15  Days  Pontificate. 

Pius  V.  called  Michael  Gijleri ,  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominick ,  fucceeded  him  the  7  th  of  January 
1565*,  he  was  vigilant,  laborious,  learned,  juft,  gen¬ 
tle,  charitable,  very  pious,  .and  very  religious.  He 
died  the  Death  of  the  EleCl,  the  1/  of  May  1572, 
after  6  Years,  3  Months,  and  24  Days  Pontificate. 

Gregory  XIII.  of  Bologna ,  called  Hugues  Bon - 
mipagno,  fucccedcd  him  the  13/^  of  May  1572-,  and 
died  the  10th  of  April  1585,  after  12  Years,  10 
Months,  and  29  Days  Pontificate.  ..  • 

Sixtus  V.  called  Felix  Peretli ,  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Frauds,  fucceeded  him  the  24 th  of  April  1585*, 
he  was  vigilant,  laborious,  learned,  eloquent,  pious, 
juft,  fevere,  an  Enemy  to  Vices,  and  Friend  to  Vir¬ 
tue,  to  Letters,  and  to  the  Learned,  and  full  of  Wit. 
Me  excommunicated  Henry  III.  King  of  France,  for 
the  Mafiacrc  of  the  Duke  of  Guife  at  Blots,  and  Eli¬ 
minated  a  Monitoirc  againft  him.  He  died  the  2  7//; 
of  /ltiguft  1590,  after  5  Years,  4  Months,  and  3 
Days  Pontificate. 

Ur  ran  us  VII.  a  Roman,  called  John  Baptist 
Cafianca ,  fucceeded  him  the  \$tb  of  September  1590, 
ami  died  13  Days  after  his  EicCtion,  the  23d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  of  the  fame  Year  1590. 

Gregory  XIV.  born  at  Milan ,  called  Nicolas 
Imlrate,  fucceeded  him  the  §tb  of  December  1590. 
Me  died  the  1  ryh  of  Oblobcr  1591,  after  10  Months 
•and  10  Days  Pontificate. 

Innocent  IX.  of  Bologna ,  called  John  Anthony 
hihhnii,  fucceeded  him  the  29th  of  October  1/591, 
and  died  the  30 th  of  December  of  the  liime  Year,  2 
Months  alter  his  Election. 

Pm- went  VIII.  called  Hi po  lit  us  Aldobrandini,  fuc- 
Cmkd  him  the  30//;  of  January  1592.  He  died  the 
of  March  1605,  after  13  Years,  1  Month,  and 

a  Days  Pontificate, 

•Di.o  XI.  of  Florence,  of  the  Houfe  of  Medic  is,  .but 
<>f  that  of  the  (Great  Duke  of  2 nfeewy,  fucceeded 


him  the  1 ft  of  April  1605,  and  died  the  27 'th  of  the 
fame  Month,  in  the  lame  Year. 

Paul  V.  born  at  Sienna ,  called  Camillas  Borghefe, 
fucceeded  him  the  17th  of  May  1605..  He  died  the 
2%th  of  Jammy  1621,  after.  15  Years,  8  Months* 
and  1 2  Days  Pontificate. 

Gregory  XV.  called  Alexander  Ludovijio,  fucceed¬ 
ed  him  the  gth  of  February.  1621.  He  died  the  .8th 
of  July  1623,  after  2  Years  and  5  Months  Pontifi¬ 
cate. 

Urb  anus  VIII.  born  at  Florence ,  called  Matteo 
Barber  ini,  fucceeded  him  the  6th  of  Auguft  1623, 
He  died  the  2 $tb  of  July  1644,  after  21  Years  Pon¬ 
tificate. 

Innocent  X.  called  John  Baptift  Pamphilio ,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  the  1  $th  of  September  1 644  •,  he  con¬ 
demned  the  five  Propofitions  of  Janfenius  *,  and  died 
the  7th  of  January  1655,  after  10  Years  Pontificate. 

Alexander  VII.  of  Sienna ,  of  the  Houle  of  Chigy , 
fucceeded  him  the  7th  of  April  1655.  Hedied  in 
1667,  after  12  Years,  1  Month,  and  15  Days  Ponti¬ 
ficate.  . 

Clement  IX.  called  Julius  Rofpigliofs ,  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Year  1667.  He  died  the  gth  of  December 
1669,  after  2  Years,  5  Months,  and  19  Days  Pon¬ 
tificate. 

Clement  X.  called  Emile  Altieri ,  born  at  Rome , 
fucceeded  him  the  29//^  of  April  1670,  and  died  the 
22 d  of  July  1676,  after  6  Years,  2  Months,  and  23 
Days  Pontificate. 

Innocent  XI.  called  Benedict  Odefcalcbi,  fucceed- 
ed  the  21 ft  of  September  1676',  he  was  called  the 
Proteftant  Pope,  becaufe  he  entered  into  all  the  Mca- 
fures  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ,  afterwards  William  III. 
King  of  England  :  Pie  condemned  the  Herefy  of  Mo- 
linos,  and  died  in  1689,  after  13  Years  Pontificate. 

Alexander  VIII.  called  Ottoboni ,  fucceededhim  ; 
he  afiifted  powerfully  the  Chriftian  Princes,  confede¬ 
rated  againft  the  Turks.  He  died  in  1 691,  after  1 
Y ear  and  5  Months  Pontificate. 

Innocent  XII.  called Pignatelli,  fucceededhim  in 
1691.  Hedied  after  9  Years  Pontificate. 

Clement  XI.  called  Francis  Albani ,  fucceeded 
him.  in  1 700  •,  he  was  but  51  Years  old  when  eleCted  ; 
lie  was  a  Pontiff  of  an  extraordinary  Merit,  profound 
Learning,  and  vaft  Capacity.  He  died  the  19//;  of 
March  1721,  after  21  Years  Pontificate. 

Innocent  XIII.  fucceeded  him,  and  died  the  7th 
of  March  1724,  after  3  Years  Pontificate. 

Benedict  XIII.  fucceeded  him  :  All  Europe  can 
witnefs,  that  he  was  one  of  the  moft  worthy  Suc- 
ceffors  of  the  Apoftlcs,  and  that  non  queftvit  qua  fua 
funt ,  fed  qua  Jeftt  Chrifti.  He  died  the  21 ft  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1730,  after  6  Years  Pontificate. 

Clement  XII.  fucceeded  him  in  1730,  and  died 
February  the  6th,  1740,  after  9  Years  Pontificate. 
Benedict  XIV.  luccccds him. 

Note,  That  I  give  here  an  uninterruped  Succcfiion  of 
Popes,  to  Ihew,  that  through  their  Means,  wc  have 
had  tranfmitted  to  us,  from  the  Apoftles,  whofc  legi¬ 
timate  and  immediate  Succelfors  the  firft :  Popes  were, 
without  Contradiction,  a  true  apoftolical  Million, 
and  a  valid  Ordination,  or  Impofition  of  Hands ; 
without  which  ’tis  frivolous  to  pretend,  that  there  is 
a  true  Miniftry,  as  I  defign  to  fhew,  in  its  proper 
Place,  by  undeniable  Proofs  and  convincing^  Argu¬ 
ments.  'Fhe  Ambition,  Pride,  Supincnefs,  and 
all  other  Imperfections  of  fome  Popes,  could  never 
be  a  Bar  to  that  Power  they  have  received  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Apoftlcs,  of  the  Impofition  of 
Hands,  and  of  appointing  Miniftera  to  govern  the 
Chriftian  Church,  elfe  no  Chriftian  Church  could 
pretend  to  a  true  Epifcopacy,  fincc  they  have  all 
received  it,  especially  the  Weft  cm  Churches,  from 
the  Bifliops  of  Rome ,  as  thejr  are  obliged  to  conic  is 
themfeives :  The  Church  of  England  lias  Recourie 
to  it,  to  prove  the  immediate  Succeflion  of  its  Bi- 
fhops  from  the  Apoftles.  There  have  certainly 
been  fome  Differences  .in  the  Roman  Church,  with 
7  K  Regard 
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Regard  to  the  Election  of  their  Bifhops,  and  thofe 
Differences  have  often  caufed  a  Schifm,  by  fetting 
up  anti-Popes  *  but  thofe  anti-Popes  could  not  inter¬ 
rupt  the  Succeffion,  fince  tlieir  Ordination  was  va¬ 
lid,  if  not  licite ;  and  there  was  always,  befides, 
at  the  fame  Time,  a  Bifliop,  licitly  ordained.  I 
have  deferred  mentioning  thofe  Schifms  caufed  by 
anti-Popes  in  the  Latin  Church,  to  eafe  the  Memory 
of  my  Reader,  and  to  avoid  Confufion,  by  making 
in  this  Place  a  Chronology  of  them,  different  from 
that  of  thofe  canonically  ordained  ^  therefore, 

% 

Chronology  of  anti-Popes. 

Novatian,  firft  anti-Pope ,  lived  in  251,  in  the 
Time  of  Cornelius ,  legitimate  Pontiff  ^  he  contracted 
a  Friendship  with  Novatus ,  Bifliop  in  Africa ,  and 
caufed  the  firft  Schifm  in  the  Church.  Novation ^  was 
a  learned  and  eloquent  Man,  but  vain  and  ambitious, 
and  added  fince  Herfey  to  his  Revolt. 

Arsicinus,  or  Arams,  a  Deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ,  a  fecond  anti-Pope ,  was  confecrated  Bifliop  in 
the  Year  567,  by  fome  factious,  at  the  fame  Time, 

•  Damafus  I.  had  been  duly  elected :  He  was  an  ambi¬ 
tious,  cruel,  vindictive,  and  paffionate  Man,  who  was 
baniflied  from  Rome ,  after  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
had  approved  the  Election  of  Damafus. 

Eul  alius,  Archdeacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
anti-Pope,  was  eleCted  againft  Boniface  I.  in  the  Year 
418  ;  he  had  a  turbulent  and  feditious  Spirit,  whom 
the  Emperor  Honorius  baniflied  from  Rome  the  fame 
Year. 

Laurent  1  us,  anti-Pope,  was  oppofcd  to  Simma- 
chtis,  eleCted  Pontiff,  in  the  Year  498  ;  to  end  the 
Schifm,  both  Parties  chofe,  for  Arbiter  of  their  Differ¬ 
ences,  Theodoric ,  King  of  the  Goths ,  though  an  Arian, 
who  judged  in  Favour  of  Simmachus,  and  Laurentius 
fubfcribed  the  firft  the  EleCtion  of  the  true  Pope ;  but 
having  caufed  fince  new  Troubles,  the  Council  of  the 
Palme,  held  in  502,  depofed  him,  and  fent  him  into 
Exile. 

Dios  cor  us,  a  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
was  unjuftly  placed  on  St.  Peter's  Chair  as  concurrent 
of  Pope  Boniface  II.  in  the  Year  530  *,  he  was  a  Si¬ 
nt  oniac,  who  died  few  Days  after  his  EleCtion. 

Peter,  Arch-Prieft  of  Rome,  caufed  a  Schifm  in 
the  Church  alter  the  Death  of  John  V.  in  the  Y ear 
686.  Theodoras,  a  Prieft,  was  his  Competitor,  one 
having  been  eleCted  by  the  Clergy,  and  the  other  by 
the  Army  j  but  this  Diforder  was  diffipated  by  the 
Creation  of  Conon,  legitimate  Pontiff,  made  with  the 
Con  lent  of  both  Parties. 

Theodor  us,  falfe  Pontiff,  caufed  another  Schifm 
after  Conon' s  Death,  in  1687,  for  Conon  having  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Clergy,  and  to  the  Monafterics,  the 
Sums,  Pope  Benedict,  one  of  his  Prcdeceffors,  had 
left,  Theodoras  wanting  to  be  Maftcr  of  that  Money, 
and  the  Arch-Deacon  Pafchalis  formed  a  Schifm  :  One 
Part  of  the  People  elected  Theodor  us,  and  the  other 
Pafchalis  •,  but  Theodor  us,  being  bcforc-hand  with  his 
Companion,  took  Poffeffion  of  the  Infide  of  the  pon¬ 
tifical  Houle  ol  Later  an,  and  abandoned  the  Outfide 
to  Pafchalis.  As  each  Party  was  determin’d  to  keep 
Poficlfion,  and  were  preparing  to  fight,  the  chief  Ma- 
giftrates,  the  firft  Captains  of  the  Army,  a  great  Part 
of  the  Clergy,  and  particularly  the  Pricfts,  with  inoft 
of  the  Citizens,  eleCled  Sergius,  and  forced  the  Facti¬ 
ous  to  quit  their  Pofts. 

T 11  eoi»  11 1  l  a  c t  e,  Arch-Pricft  of  Rome ,  was  given 
For  Competitor  to  Pope  Paul  I.  in  the  Year  757, 
which  caufed  a  fhort  Schifm  in  the  Church. 

Constantine,  anti-Pope,  was  intruded  on  the 
apoftolical  Chair  after  Pope  Paul  I’s  Death,  in  761  ; 
he  was  unworthy  of  that  Dignity,  which  he  cxercifed 
with  a  tyrannical  Empire,  during  1  Year  and  1 
Month  :  He  fled  from  Rome  after  me  canonical  Elec¬ 
tion  of  Pope  Stephen  III. 

Zinzimus,  anti-Pope,  placed  himfclf  on  the  ponti¬ 
fical  Chair  alter  Pafchalis  I.  in  824,  and  wanted  to 
oppofc  the  Election  of  Eugene  II.  but  he  was  forced  to 
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retreat  at  the  News  that  the  Emperor  Louis  the  C 
had  fent  his  Son  Lotkarius  to  Rome ,  to  chaftife  lii  ^ 
John,  a  Deacon  of  the  Roman  Church, 
ufurp  the  Roman  See,  in  the  Year  844,  but  tQ 
eluded  from  it,  for  his  Temerity  and  Ambition  *** 
Sergius,  a  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome  a  v' 
lent  and  ambitious  Spirit,  was  anti-Pope  in  the 
890,  while  Formofus ,  legitimate  Pontiff,  filled  tT 
Chair.  e 

Boniface  VI.  anti-Pope,  who,  *tis  faid,  wascrea 
ted,  2  Days  after  Formofus' s  Death,  die  iSth  0f  jj 
c ember,  896,  was  expelled  15  Days  afterwards-  h 
was  a  very  bad  Man,  who  died  the  3 d  of  Jana  * 

8 97 .  ’  ^ 

Rom  anus  Galesine,  falfe  Pontiff,  occupied  $r 
Peter's  Chair  in  the  Year  900 ;  he  was  a  violent  pa(i 
fionate,  ambitious,  and  cruel  Man,  who  held  the  S-e 
but  4  Months  and  20  Days. 

Leo  VIII.  anti-Pope ,  called  Francon,  poflefied  the 
See  by  Force,  during  1  Year  and  1  Month,  having 
caufed  Benedict  VI.  to  be  confined  in  Prifon,  in  the  Year 
9  74  ;  this  falfe  Pontiff  was  expelled ;  he  ftole  Part  of 
die  Trealure  of  the  Church,  and  retired  to  Conftanti 
nople ,  from  whence  lie  returned  after  the  Death  of  Be¬ 
nedict  VII.  in  985,  then  he  caufed  John  XIV.  who  had 
fucceeded  Benedict  VII.  to  be  killed  •,  and  this  anti- 
Pope  poffeffed  again  by  Force  the  apoftolicai  Chair 
during  4  Months,  in  985,  he  died  the  fame  Year.  * 
John  XVI.  falfe  Pontiff,  ufurped  the  Chair  in  the 
Year  996,  or  997  *,  ’tis  faid  that  he  was  learned,  and 
had  compofed  feveral  Works  :  He  died  in  the  Year 
996,  the  firft  Day  of  June. 

Gregory,  anti-Pope,  was  eleCted  by  fome  Roms, 
who  expelled  from  the  City  Benedict  VIII.  in  101 3. 
Benedict  was  reftored  by  the  Emperor,  Henry  the  Saint, 
and  Gregory  baniflied  die  fame  Year. 

Silvester  III.  anti-Pope,  was  eleCted  againft  Be¬ 
nedict  IX.  in  the  Year  1043,  or  1044,  but  was  expel¬ 
led  in  the  Y ear  1 044,  after  three  Months  of  a  falfe 
Pontificate. 

John  XX.  thus  called  by  fome,  who  pretend  that 
Pope  Benedict  IX.  finding  himfelf  unworthy  of  the 
Pontificate,  refigned  it  to  John,  Arch-Priclt,  who 
mult  be  diftinguifhed  from  Pope  Gregory  VI. 

Benedict  X.  anti- Pope,  raifed  againft:  Pope  Ni¬ 
cholas  IT.  duly  eleCted  in  1059;  ’us  faid  that  he 
died  of  Sorrow,  for  his  Fault,  the  9th  of  April,  of  the 
fame  Year,  1059. 

Cad  a  lous,  or  Ca  dolus,  falfe  Pontiff,  was  op* 
pofed  to  Alexander  II.  duly  eleCted  in  1061  •,  he  was 
condemned  in  the  Council  of  Mantua ,  affembled  in 
the  Year  1064. 

Guiuert,  anti-Pope ,  under  the  Name  of  Cle¬ 
ment  III.  was  oppofed  to  Gregory  VII.  in  io8oj 
’t would  be  impofilble  to  fay  what  Diforders  he  caufed 
in  the  Church :  He  died  in  the  Year  1 100. 

Burdin,  or  Bo  u  r  d  i  n,  was  of  Limoges  in  Frcrct ; 
he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  created  anti-Pope ,  under  the 
Name  of  Gregory  VIII.  in  the  Year  1118,  while  Gt- 
lafius  II.  governed  the  Church  :  His  Crimes  rendered 
him  fo  odious,  that  lie  was  very  ill  ufed  by  the  Sol¬ 
diers  ;  and  it  was  with  very  great  Difficulty  that  he 

cfcaped  with  his  Life,  in  1121. 

An  ac let  II.  or  Peter  of  Leon ,  anti-Pope,  excited 
a  Schifm  againft  the  legitimate  EleCtion  of  Innocent  11. 
in  the  Year  1130  5  he  was  in  (blent,  ambitious,  am 
avaricious  •,  he  plundered  the  Trcafurcs  ol  the  Chuicli, 
and  died  Excommunicate  in  1138. 

Gregory,  anti-Pope,  under  the  Name  of 
was  oppofcd  againft  Innocent  II.  legitimate  » 
in  1138  ;  he  was  forfaken  by  every  Body,  and  lu  ■ 
mittecl  himfelf  to  Innocent,  to  procure  Peace  to  tic 
Church,  in  the  fame  Year.  , 

Oct  avi  an,  anti-Pope,  in  1159*  under  the 
of  Vi II or  IV.  in  the  Time  of  Alexander  III.  l°SltinV! L 
Pontiff*,  he  was  a  Tyrant,  cruel  and  ambitious,  w  1 

died  Phrenctick  about  the  Year  1 164.  • 

Guy  of  Creme,  anti-Pope,  under  the  Name 
Pafchalis  1 II.  in  1164-,  he  caufed  great  Dilou  us 
die  Church,  and  died  fix  Years  after  wards  in  nj  * 

#  JOHN 
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•tfa me  0f  Caltifttis  III.  was  oppofed  to  Alexander  III. 
1  cricimate  Pontiff,  in  the  Year  1 140 ;  he  was  degraded 
Council  of  Venice ,  in  1 1 7  7,  and  in  1178  he 


Abbot  of  Stir  urn,  anti-Pope,  under  the 
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in  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  Pope’s  Feet,  who  For- 
him,  and  received  him  with  Kindnefs. 

S  Clement  VII.  thought  anti-Pope ,  was  elected  the 
of  September,  1378  5  he  was  a  Perfon  of  an  ex- 
Lordinary  Merit,  illuftrious  for  his  Science,  Piety 
nd  Virtue  5  he  died  the  1 6th  of  September  1 3  94. 

3  Benedict  III.  anti-Pope ,  called  Peter  Moon ,  was 
elected  the  22 d  of  September  1390  5  he  was  vain, 
ambitious,  perfidious,  falfe,  and  without  Religion, 
who  would  never  give  Peace  to  the  Church,  and  died 
in  1424,  after  he  had  lived  30  Years  m  the  Schifin. 

Clement  VIII.  anti-Pope ,  called  Gilles  Be  Munion , 
v/as  elected  by  two  Cardinals  only  in  1424-,  he  was 
oroud,  ambitious,  and  vindictive :  He  haftened  his 
EJeCtion,  to  be  revenged  of  Pope  Martin  V.  legiti¬ 
mate  Pontiff,  but  the  2 ytb  of  July  1439,  he  deP0' 
fed  himfelf  to  procure  Peace  to  the  Church. 

Felix  V.  anti-Pope ,  called  Amadeus  VIII.  Duke 
of  Savoy,  was  oppofed  to  Eugene  IV.  legitimate  Pon¬ 
tiff,  the  $th  of  November ,  14395  he  abdicated  in  the 
Year  1449,  with  a  marvellous  Submiffion  •,  he  had 
all  the  Qualities  neceffary  to  govern  the  Church, 
with  Prudence  and  Holinefs.  Pope  Nicholas  V.  in 
whole  Favour  he  abdicated,  made  him  a  Cardinal, 
and  Dean  of  the  facred  College,  and  Legate  in  Ger - 
maty,  and  approved  all  he  had  done  during  9  Years 
lie  had  kept  the  See.  Felix  died  with  the  Reputation 
of  a  Saint,  the  *]th  of  January,  1451. 

Vote,  That  I  had  aim  off  forgot  the  Chronology  of  the 
Kings  of  Sweden',  but  as  that  Monarchy  is  the 
lateft,  that  of  the  Turks  excepted,  it  cannot  be  out 
of  its  Place,  if  I  infert  the  Chronology  of  the  Kings 
of  Sweden  immediately  before  that  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  Turks ,  fince  there  are  but  1 1 8  Y ears  Differ¬ 
ence  between  both  5  therefore, 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden. 

Comut  I.  began  to  reign  in  Sweden ,  in  the  Year 
1182,  or  1183  5  he  was  ambitious,  cruel  and  unjuft 5 
though  fome  Hiftorians  fay  that  he  reigned  with  a 
great  deal  of  Glory  and  Felicity :  He  died  about  the 
Year  1192,  or  93,  after  20  Years  Reign. 

Swercher,  or  Suercho,  fucceedcd  about  the  Year 
1192,  or  93  •,  he  was  a  brave  and  judicious  Captain, 
and  gained  fcvcral  great  Vi&ories  over  the  Danes  and 
Bohemians :  He  died  in  the  Year  1210,  after  17  Years 
Reign. 

Eric  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1210  j  he  was 
fortunate  in  his  Enterprifes,  and  famous  for  his  Cou¬ 
rage,  Prudence,  and  V iCtories :  He  died  in  1218,  af¬ 
ter.  8  Years  Reign. 

John  I.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1218,  or  20  5 
he  was  a  good  and  religious  Prince,  and  his  People 
had  been  extremely  happy  if  lie  had  reigned  longer : 
Me  died  about  the  Year  1222,  after  4  Years  Reign. 

Eric  II.  called  the  Stutterer,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1222  5  his  wife  Condudt  and  great  Piety  gained 
him  the  Efteem  of  all  the  World,  ana  he  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  feveral  military  Expeditions  :  Fie  died  in  the 
Year  1 250,  after  28  Years  Reign. 

Valdemar  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1250,  or 
51  *  he  was  an  unjuft  Evince,  inhuman,  abandon’d 
jo  his  Plcafurcs,  and  who  loft  Part  of  his  Dominions  : 

Me  died  about  the  Year  1277,  after  26  or  27  Years 
Reign. 

Magnus  I.  rendered  himfelf  Maftcr  of  the  Throne, 
in  the  Year  1277  5  he  was  unjuft  towards  his  Brother, 
whom  lie  dethroned  j  he  died  in  the  Year  1290,  after 
*3  Years  Reign, 

Biroer  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  12905  he  go- 
verned,  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign,  with  a  great 
(leal  of  Wifdom,  but  abandon’d  himfelf  afterwards  to 
Hich  Violences  ngainft  the  Churches  and  his  Subjects, 
that  he  was  expelled  from  his  Dominions,  and  after¬ 


wards  confined  Priloner :  He  died  in  the  Year  1319, 
after  29  Years  Reign.  x 

Magnus  II.  called  Smerch,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  1319.  The  Tyranny,  Impofts,  and  Debauche¬ 
ries  of  this  Prince  caufed  his  Depofition,  in  the  Year 
1363,  after  44  Years  Reign. 

Albert,  Duke  of  Meckelbourg ,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Year  1363  5  Idlenefs  precipitated  him  into  the 

Misfortune  which  had  accelerated  the  Ruin  of  his  Pre- 
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deceffors.  The  Nobility^  -who  had  raifed  'him  on  the 
Throne,^  wanted  his  Definition,  and  waged  a  cruel 
War  againft  him  5  and  Marguerite,  Queen  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway,  having  attacked  him,  gave  him 
a  furious  Battle,  in  the  Year  1387,  where  he  loft  both 
his  Crown  and  Liberty,  after  he  had  reigned  25 
Years. 

Marguerite,  Queen  of  Norway,  and  of  Den¬ 
mark,  became  alfo  Queen  of  Sweden,  in  the  Year 
1388;  flie  was  a  Princefs,  whofe  Prudence,  Virtue, 
and  Courage,  "had  nothing  of  the  Weaknefs  of  her 
Sex  5  and  who  re-united  in  her  Perfon,  in  thj  Year 
1394,  the  Kingdoms  of  Denmark ,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  5  which  flie  left  the  fame  Year  to  her  Ne¬ 
phew,  Eric  of  Pomerania ,  and  died  in  the  Year  1412, 
after  7  Years  Reign. 

Eric  III.  Duke  of  Pomerania,  and  Marguerite's 
Nephew,  fucceeded  her  in  the  Year  1394;  his  Cruel¬ 
ties,  and  his  indolent  and  lazy  Life  rendered  him 
odious  to  his  Subjects,  who  depofedhim  in  the  Year 
1438,  after  44  Years  Reign. 

Christopher  1.  Duke  of  Bavaria,  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Year  1438  5  though  his  Domination  was 
ealy  enough,  and  he  had  Courage  enough  5  he  was  ne- 
verthelefs  hated  by  his  Subjects :  He  died  in  the  Year 
1448,  after  10  Years  Reign. 

Charles  Canut  1.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 
1448  5  he  rendered  himfelf  famous,  not  only  by  his 
Juftice  and  Prudence,  but  likewife  for  his  great  Know¬ 
ledge  in  Philofophy,  and  the  Mathematicks  :  He  died 
in  1470,  after  22  Years  Reign. 

Christian  1.  of  Denmark,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Year  14705  he  governed  his  Subje&s  with  Prudence, 
and  was  a  good,  honeft,  and  very  religious  Prince : 
He  died  in  1481,  after  n  Years  Reign. 

John  II.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  14815  the 
little  Care  he  took  to  obferve  the  Promifes  he  had 
made  to  the  Swedes  caufed  his  Depofition :  He  died  the 
•2.0th  of  February  1513,  after  30  Years  Reign. 

Steno  Sture  was  raifed  to  the  Throne  in  1513  ; 
he  was  a  brave  and  experienced  Captain,  who  gained 
fcvcral  Vidlories  over  his  Enemies :  He  died  in  the 
Year  1519,  or  1520,  after  7  Years  Reign. 

Christian  II.  King  of  Denmark,  became  King 
of  Sweden  in  1 520  5  he  exercifed  incredible  Cruelties 
againft  the  principal  Lords,  both  ecclefiaftick  and  fe- 
cular  of  his  Dominions,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  killed 
at  a  Feaft,  where  he  had  invited  them  5  and  this  Bar¬ 
barity,  joined  to  his  other  Tyrannies,  caufed  his  De¬ 
pofition,  in  1523,  after  3  Years  Reign. 

Gustavus  1.  was  elefted  King  of  Sweden  1523. 
This  Kingdom,  which  had  been  elective  before,  be¬ 
came  Horcditary  in  the  Flo  life  of  Gujlavtts,  who  in¬ 
troduced  Lutheranifm  in  his  Dominions,:  He  was 
cruel,  avaricious,  and  impious  5  but  however  a  pretty 
good  Politician :  He  died  in  1560,  after  37  Years 
Reign. 

Eric  IV,  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  15605  he 
had  fome  vciy  good  Qualities,  he  loved  the  learned, 
and  was  learned  himfelf,  but  very  cruel,  vindictive, 
miftruftfuJ  and  voluptuous :  He  was  deprived  of  his 
Dominion  in  1568,  after  8  Years  Reign. 

John  III.  fucceeded  him  in  15685  he  was  a  wife 
and  brave  Prince,  whofe  Reign  was  extremely  peacc- 
,  able  :  Me  was  then  a  Catholick,  having  abjured  Lu¬ 
theranifm  before  Father  Anthony  Poffcvin,  a  Jcfuit. 

SigismondI.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  15925 
he  was  brave  and  religious,  but  loft  his  Crown  in 
1604,  after  12  Years  Reign. 

•  Charles  II.  afeended  the  Throne  in  16045  he 

was  brave,  judicious,  and  waged  War  with  various 

Succefs 
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Succcis  againft  the  Poles ,  Danes ,  and  Muscovites* 
TheLofs  o{  Colmar,  which  the  Danes  took  from  him 
in  1 6 1 1.  made  him  die  of  Sorrow  the  fame  Year, 

after  he  had  reigned  7  Years.  ....  .  .  v 

Gustavus  Adolphus  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year 

1611;  he  was  a  brave,  liberal,  and  generous  Prince, 
and  made  fo  many  Conquefts,  that -he  render’d  him- 
fdf  formidable  to  all  Europe ,  and  conquered  in  two 
Years  and  a  half,  two  Thirds  of  Germany ,  from  the 
Viftula  to  the  Danube ,  and  Rhine.  He  was  killed  in 
the  Battle  of  Lutzen  in  1632,  aged  38  Years,  of 
which  he  had  reign’d  21.  Cardinal  Richlieu  had  made 
ufe  of  him  to  clip  the  Wings  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria, > 
in  which  he  fucceeded  pretty  well  *  but  adted  afterwards, 
as  almoft  all  Minifters  do,  who  are  but  feldom  grateful 
to  thofe  who  have  ferved  them  faithfully,  whom  they 
fnoft  commonly  abandon  when  their  Turns  are  l'erv  d ; 
though  I  am  not  of  the  Opinion  of  fome  Authors, 
who  lay  the  Death  of  Guftavus  to  Richlieu' s  Charge. 

Christine,  Gufiavus  s  Daughter,  fucceeded  him 
in  1632;  fhe  governed  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  with 
a  vail:  deal  of  Reputation  till  the  Year  1654,  when  fhe 
abdicated  voluntarily  the  Crown,  to  praftife  the  ca- 
tholick  Religion,  and  retir’d  into  France  j  Ihe  had 
made  a  very  great  Proficiency  in  all  Sciences,  fpoke 
feveral  Languages,  and  Latin  in  Perfe&ion.  She  died 
at  Chambor ,  near  Bio  is,  in  France . 

Charles  Gustavus  took  the  Reins  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  in  1654*,  he  was  a  brave,  bold,  and  enter- 
prizing  Prince,  and  had  done  great  Things  if  he  had 
Jived  longer*,  but  he  died  in  1660,  alter  6  Years 
Reign. 

Charles  XI.  fucceeded  him  in  the  Year  1660* 
he  governed  with  much  Courage  and  Wifdom,  hav¬ 
ing  gained  feveral  Battles  againft  his  Enemies. 

Charles  XII.  fucceeded  him.  This  Prince  fur- 
pafled  Alexander  in  Courage  and  Intrepidity,  as  much 
as  he  did  in  Virtue,  Sobriety,  and  Conftancy,  amidft 
the  greateft  Difficulties  :  He  had  but  one  great  Imper¬ 
fection,  which  was  that  of  putting  too  great  a  Confi¬ 
dence  in  his  prime  Minifter  Piper ,  who  (bribed  by  the 
Allies,  afraid  that  Charles ,  at  the  Head  of  his  victo¬ 
rious  Armies,  lhould  be  tempted  to  make  a  powerful 
Diverfion  in  favour  of  France ,)  perfuaded  him  to  turn 
Ins  Arms  againft  the  Czar,  reprefenting  to  him,  the 
Conqueft  of  Mtifcovy  rather  caficr,  than  had  been  that 
of  Poland  and  of  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  *,  therefore  that 
perfidious  Wretch  carried  that  young  Hero,  who  him- 
lelf  thought  nothing  impofilblc  to  his  Valour,  to 
fight,  nor  againft  Men  only,  but  likewife  againft  the 
Climates  and  the  Seafons,  and  was  the  real  Caufe  of 
that  Check  he  received  in  1 709  at  Pultowa ,  where, 
after  he  had  done  incredible  Feats  of  War,  having  loft 
all  his  Army,  he  was  forced  to  fly  to  the  Turks  for 
Refuge,  where  he  remained  a  confidcrablc  Time.  Fie 
was  killed  at  tire  Siege  of  brederickjhall  in  Norway , 
where  he  commanded  in  Perfon  •,  but  if  by  the  Ene¬ 
mies,  or  by  his  own  Men,  is  what,  I  luppofe,  will 
never  Lie  known.  Therefore .’tis  a  great  deal  better 
to  draw  the  Curtain  over  that  dark  Scene,  than  to 
coniidcr  it  with  too  much  Attention. 

Fred hrick  Landgrave  of  IJcJfe-CaJfcl ,  his  Bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  fuccccds  him. 

t 

Note ,  That  from  Sweden  we'll  pafs  to  Constantinople , 
and  pay  a  vilit  to  the  Grand  Signior,  as  one  of  his 
CJironologcrs  *,  therefore, 

# 

Chronology  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Turks. 

Ottoman,  or  Osman,  firft  Emperor  of  the  Turks , 
in  1300,  wasSon  of  Or  tog  til,  whom  fome  imagine  to 
have  been  a  Perfon  of  mean  Extraction,  and  others, 
one  of  the  principal  and  moft  di Hi ngui filed  among 
die  Turks.  Ottoman  came  to  the  Sovereignty  after 
the  Death  of  /Had in,  Sultan  of  Iconium,  which  he  di- 
yidctl  with  .the  other  Chiefs  of  the  Sultans  j  he  ren¬ 
der’d  Jiimfelf  Mailer  of  feveral  Provinces  in  Lower 
AJk,  and  lhcw’d  himielf  an  experienc’d  Captain  in 


tans.-  and 
s. 


the  Wars  he  undertook  againft  the  Chrilti 
againft  thofe  of  his  Nation.  He  reigned  Un 
and  died  in  1326,  aged  69.  '  ^ 

Orchan  fucceeded  his  Father  in  1326  ap  , 
had  vanquifh’d  his  two  Brothers,  whq  wanted 6 
deprive  him  of  what  his  Father  had  left  him  •  H° 
extended  his  Conquefts  in  the  Provinces  of  Afia 
Myfia  to  the  Hellefpont  •,  he  render’  d  fiimfelf 
Nice ,  and  Ni comedia.  This  Prince.  $ftabliflied  4 
Militia  of  the  Janiffaries,  and  difeiplin’d  Forces  C 
dering  that  the  Soldiers  fhould  wear  red  Cans’ a°j 
Officers  white.  1  n 

Sol  1  man  I.  fucceeded  him  in  1358  *,  his  Death* 
varioufly  related  *,  what’s  certain  is,  that  Soliman 
der’d  himfelf  Mafter  of  Adrianople ,  and  of  feveral 
other  Places,  and  would  have  carried  his  Conquefts 
very  far,  if  Death  had  not  prevented  him,  in  carry, 
ing  him  off  young  *  fome  fay,  by  falling  from  his 
Horfe  in  Hunting,  and  others  of  Malady. 

Amu  rath  I.  Solimarf  s  Brother,  was  called  tk 
Illuftrious  ;  he  gained  3  2  Battles,  and  followed  the 
Defigns  of  his  Brother,  by  puihing  his  Conquefts  to¬ 
wards  Europe  j  the  Genoefe  facilitated  them,  for  a  for¬ 
did  Intereft.  Amurath  inftituted  the  Militia  of  the 
Spahis ,  and  divided  the  Provinces  into  Timers,  which 
are  Portions  of  Land  affigned  to  every  Horfeman,  for 
his  Maintenance,  on  the  Charge,  of  being  ready  to 
take  the  Field  at  the  firft  Order  of  the  Sultan  ^  the 
Weakncfs  of  Paleologue ,  Emperor  of  Conjlantinopk , 
procur’d  him  Means  to  extend  his  Conquefts  in  E\l 
rope  *,  he  ravaged  the  Coafts  of  Macedonia  >  crofted 
the  Streight  of  Gallipoli ;  defeated  the  Prince  of  the 
Bulgarians ,  and  was  killed  with  a  Lance,  or  a 
Poniard. 

Bajazet  afeended  the  Throne  at  his  Brother’s 
Death,  whom  he  caus’d  to  be  ftrangled  in  1392;  he 
was  called  the  Lightning,  or  Thunder,  for  the  Rapi¬ 
dity  of  his  Conquefts ;  he  ravag’d  Macedonia ,  over¬ 
run  Albania ,  plunder’d  Theffalia ,  and  threw  all  the 
Chriftian  Princes  into  a  Confternation  j  but  that  Light¬ 
ning  was  ftopr  in  its  Career  by  Tamerlane ,  Emperor 
of  the  Mogols ,  who  after  he  had  appeas’d  the  Trou¬ 
bles  of  his  Dominions,  turn’d  his  Arms  againft  Bcja- 
zet ,  whom  he  took,  (hutting  him  up  in  an  Iron  Cage, 
againft  which  he  dafh’cl  out  his  Brains,  through 
Excefs  of  Defpair. 

Mahomet  I.  afeended  the  Throne  after  the  Death 
of  his  three  Brothers,  JoJhua ,  Mufulman ,  and  Moft s, 
in  1413.  The  Turks  do  not  place  thefe  three  Princes 
among  their  Emperors.  Mahomet  fixed  the  Seat  ol 
his  Empire  at  Adrianople  ;  he  raifed  the  Siege  ot  Bq- 
dat ,  and  brought  under  his  Obedience  the  Pont,  and 
Cappadocia ,  and  reftored  the  Empire,  which  had  re¬ 
ceiv’d  a  Check  under  the  Reign  of  his  Father,  to  its 
former  Luftre.  Mahomet  died  of  an  Apoplexy. 

Amurath  II.  fucceeded  his  Father  Mabowct  in 
1421  :  Mujlapha  his  Uncle,  whom  the  Emperor 
Emanuel  had  let  at  Liberty,  difputcd  the  Empire  with 
him  v  but  having  been  vanquifhcd,  Amurath  turned 
his  Arms  againft  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople ,  ami 
came  to  lay  Siege  before  that  Place,  which  the  Met4 
Jfjal  of  Bond  cant,  a  Frenchman ,  forced  him  to  railc. 
Amurath  render’d  himfelf  Mafter  of  Thcffalonica ,  am 
Spcrandovia ,  railed  the  Siege  from  before  Be/grm, 
and  was  beaten  by  liuniades,  Governor  of  TraitftM- 
nta ,  but  he  had  his  Revanche  in  the  Battle  ol  l  auu, 
where  LadifJaus  was  killed,  and  his  Head  earned  to 
Bur  fa.  Scandcrberg ,  Prindc  of  Albania ,  who  was  in¬ 
debted  for  his  Education  to  ylmurath ,  became  his  rno 
cruel  Enemy,  and  made  all  the  Profpcrity  ol  the  Ainw 
of  Amurath ,  over  whom  he  gained  feveral  IJatus. 


mifearry  before  the  City  of  Croy.  ,  , ,  • 

Mahomet  II.  to  fccurc  the  Tranquillity  ol  ln 
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Uecl  him  from  Albania,  -which  -could  not  'hinder 
him  fmm  carrying  the  Terror  everywhere  he  run, 
like  Lightning.  Death,  which  overtook  him  near 
fflcowedia?  leaned  Italy,  which  he  threaten’d. 

Bajazet  II.  afcended  the  Throne  in  1481  ;  he 
was  difturbed  ft  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign  by  his 
Brother  Rizin,  who  having  been  beaten,  retreated  to 
Rhodes-,  and  from  thence  to  Italy  j  he  was  employed 
near  the  Sultan,  ‘to  -obtain  of  him  that' he  would  leave 
idie  Chrftians  at  Peace,  j Bajazet  took  Lepante  from 
•th  ^Venetians,  and  Mo  don  in  the  Morea.  His  Troops 
beaten  in  ASgypt,  and  the  Revolt  of  the  JanifiTaries, 
■caufed  his  Depofition.  The  -Officers  put  in  his  Place 
his  Son  Selim*  who  caufed  his  Father  to  be  poifon’d 
by  his  Phyfician. 

'Selim  I.  afcended  his  Throne  in  1512.  The  do- 
meftick  Divifions  engaged  him,  at  the  Beginning  of 
his  Reign,  to  conclude  a  Peace  with  the  Venetians , 
and  Hungarians ,  his  Neighbours,  who  alone  could 
have  made  a  powerful  Diverfion,  which  had  hinder’d 
him  from  crushing  the  King  of  Perfm  and  the  Soldan 
of  Algypt  >  he  render’d  himfelf  Mafter  of  many  Places 
,in  Perfta,  and  of  Grand  Cairo  in  Mgypt,  taking  the 
Sultan  thereof  Priloner,  which  put  an  End  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  Mamelus.  He  -died  of  the  Stone  while 
he  was  preparing  to  befiege  Rhodes. 

Sol-imam  II.  called  the  Magnificent,  afcended  the 
Throne  in  1520  *  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  Princes 
of  his  Time.  The  Divifion  among  <%riftian  Princes, 
caufed  by  t?he  Dodbrine  of  Luther ,  facilitated  his  Con¬ 
quers  :  He  took  Belgrade  in  1521,  Rhodes  the  Year 
fallowing,  gain’d  the  Battle  of  Mohas  in  1526,  and 
enter’d  Buda  in  1 529  ;  from 'thence  he  came  to  lay 
Siege  to  Vienna ,  which  he  was  forced  to  raife,  and 
came  to  die  before  Righet ,  defended  by  Count  Serin , 
who  died  on  the  Breach. 

Selim  II.  afcended  the  Throne  in  1566;  he  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  to  be  dethroned  at  the  Beginning  of  his 
Reign,  for  his  Avarice  :  His  Generals  render’d  tliem- 
fclves  Mafters  of  the  Itland  of  Cyprus  in  1570  ;  they 
loft  the  famous  Battle  of  Lepante ,  of  which  the 
drift ian  Princes  took  Advantage  :  Three  Years  af¬ 
terwards  Seim9 s  Troops  retook  T nms,  from  which 
they  expelled  the  Chrftians. 

Amur  at  h  III.  afcended  the  Throne  in  1574  ;  he 
began  his  Reign,  by  caufing  five  of  his  Brothers  to 
be  put  to  Death,  and  waged  War  againft  the  King 
of  Perfta,  at  the  Sollicitation  of  Lejac,  who  promis’d 
him  that  he  would  be  vi&orious 5  but  his  Prediction 
proved  falfc  :  He  gain’d  fome  fmall  Advantages  in 
Rungary  againft  the  Emperor  Rodolphus. 

Mahomet  III.  afcended  the  Throne  in  1595  ;  he 
plunged  himfelf  into  all  Sorts  of  Pleafures,  abandon¬ 
ing  the  Care  of  his  Affairs  to  the  Sultanefs  Valide  \ 
he  caufed  ten  of  his  Father’s  Sultanefles,  big  with 
Child,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Sea,  and  twenty  of  his 
Brothers  to  be  ftranglcd  j  he  loft  Tranfthania ,  and  the 
Places  of  Strigonia,  Alb  c- Royal,  and  the  lower  Town 
of  Buda,  taken  by  Mansfield ,  the  Arch-Duke  Mat- 
fHas,  and  the  Duke  df  Mcrceur ,  a  Frenchman.  Ma¬ 
met  fncrific’d  his  own  Mother  and  Friends,  to  the 
rury  of  the  Januaries  and  Spahis ,  and  died  of  the 

Hague. 

Achmet  I.  afcended  the  Throne,  by  the  Death  of 
^  mother  Mahmud ,  whom  Mahomet  had  caufed  to 
'c  Brnngled,  in  1 603  •,  his  Infancy,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ot  Women,  facilitated  to  the  Sop  hi  of  Perfta 
1  retaking  of  Tattrts  and  Ertzerum.  Selim  con- 
jiuer  d  I'ranjihania,  and  other  Places  in  Hungaria  \ 
j!ls  YI()deracion  is  admired,  for  having  fuffeted  his 
KK  u-r  to  live,  whom  he  declared  his  Succelfor. 

,  Must  a  i»  ha  I.  was  placed  on  the  Throne,  accord* 
!n6  10  Difpofitjon  of  his  Brother’s  Will,  in  1617  ; 

as  ;ie  was  without  Wit,  or  Experience,  the  Jan  if- 
-iiics  depos’d  him  a  few  Months  after,  and  plac’d 
<7.™  Il»s  Nephew  on  the  Throne. 

-sMan  was  put  in  his  Uncle  Mufiapha' s  Place  in 
and  Mufiapha  confined  Priloner.  The  bad 

Kill#  V  n  r'lc  ^ur,  hc  would  undertake  againft  the 

K  ol  /  oland,  becaufe  of  the  Coffacks ,  caufed  a  Sc- 
no 
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dition,  at  his  'Return,  which  engaged  the  janiffaries 
and  Spahis  to  take  his  'Uncle  Mufiapha  out  of  Prifon , 
and  to  Confine  Ofmetn ,  who  was  killed  in  his  trifon. 
‘Bethlecm  Gab\or  made  himfelf  Prince  of  T mnfilvania, 
and  was  acknowleg’d  for  fiich  by  the  'Emperor. 

Amu  rath  IV.  Ofmaif  s  Brother,  a  young  Prince, 
about  15  or  16  Y ears  df  Aige,  was  placed  on  the 
Throne,  at  -dieTecond<  Depofition  of  'Mufiapha,  in 

t^e  ®egmning  of  his  Reign  was  difturbed  by 
the  Revolt  of  Abaffa,  a  very  long  and  dangerous  one, 
and  which  Abaffa  coloured  with  the  fpecious  Pretence 
of  taking  a  juft  Revenge  of  the  Death  of  Ofman,  who, 
lie  laid,  had  appeared  to  him  while  at  his  Prayers  in 
a_  Mofque,  and  commanded  him  to  facrifice  to  his 
Manes  50,000  Januaries,  or  Spahis.  :He  began  his 
Reign  by  the  Siege  of  Bagdat ,  which  the  Grand 
\  izier,  who.  commanded,  was  forced  to  rraife,  and 
which  coft  him  Ills  Head.  He  concluded  a  Peace 
with  the  Poles  and  the  Coffacks ,  and  turned  all  his 
Forces  againft  the  King  of  Perfta  •,  he  took  Ertzerum, 
by  the  Treafbn  of  the  Governor,  whom  lie  admitted 
afterwards  into  his  mod  intimate  'Confidence  i  he  be- 
fieged  Bagdat  in  Perfon,  and  fet  Fire  to  the  -firft 
Cannon  which  was  fired  againft  the  Town,  which  lie 
took,  after  a  vigorous  Defence,  by  Capitulation,  pro- 
miling  to  fave  the  Lives  of  50,000  Men  who  were  in 
the  Place  at  the  Time  it  was  furrender’d  ^  but  reflect¬ 
ing  afterwards,  tliat  'the  fame  Condefcenfipn  -had  been 
the  Caufe  of  the  Lofs  of  Ertzerum ,.  he  ordered  they 
mould  be  all  mafiacred  in  -one  Night,  which  was 
punctually  executed  ;  he  found  die  Secret,  by  his  In¬ 
trepidity  and  Courage,  and  by  his  Severity  in  pnn’i fil¬ 
ing  the  Factious,  to  appeafe  all  the  do  meftick  Divi¬ 
fions,  always  to  his  Advantage  5  for  though  the  Turks 
had  often  attempted  to  depofc  him,  they  could  never 
fucceed  in  their  Enterprize.  Amurath  died  of  a  De¬ 
bauch  lie  had  made  with  his  Favourites  Erianchi  a 
Venetian,  and  the  Governor  of  Ertzerum.  He  was 
very  brave  of  his  Perfon,  but  cruel  and  avaricious ; 
he  had  fo  great  an  Averfion  for  Tobacco,  that  he  made 
fcveral  Very  fcvere  EdiCts  againft  ufing  it.  As  he 
ufed  to  walk  in  Difguife  through  the  Streets  of  Con- 
ftaniinople,  and  to  frequent  publick  Houfes,  to  hear 
what  was  faid  of  him,  he  order’d  a  Man’s  Anns  to 
be  cut  off,  whom  he  had  feen  taking  Snuff,  and  ano¬ 
ther  to  be  impaled,  with  a  Roll  of  Tobacco  round  his 
Neck,  whom  he  had  feen  fmoaking ;  he  caufed  three 
of  his  Brothers  to  be  put  to  Death,  and  wifiied  the 
Race  of  the  Ottomans  had  ended  in  him.  He  had  ap¬ 
pointed  by  his  Will,  the  Cham  of  Tartary  for  his 
Succcfibr. 

Note,  That  the  Sultanefs  Valide ,  after  Amurath* s 
Death,  aflcmbled  a  Grand  Divan,  where  fiie  had 
represented  to  the  Baflia’s  of  the  Bench,  and  to  all 
tiic  great  Officers  of  the  Empire,  the  great  Incon- 
vcniencies  of  calling  a  Foreigner  to  the  Succdfion, 
cfpecially  while  they  had  yet  a  Prince  of  the  illu- 
ftrious  Blood  of  the  Ottomans  \  who  being  indebted 
to  them  lor  his  Crown,  would  be  obliged,  in  Gra¬ 
titude,  to  render  his  Government  agreeable  and 
cafy.  Tliofe  Infinuations  had  the  defiled  EffeCt  * 
Amurath* s  Will  was  canccll’d,  and  his  Brother  Ibra¬ 
him  declared  legitimate  Succcfibr. 

I  hr  a  iiim  afcended  the  Throne  in  1640-,  he  refu-  . 
fed  the  Entrance  of  his  Chamber  to  thole  who  came 
to  falutc  him  Emperor,  thinking  that  was  an  Artifice 
of  his  Brother  Amurath ,  to  difeover  how  he  would 
take  the  News  of  his  Accefiion  to  the  Throne,  to  have 
Occafion  from  thence,  to  put  him  to  Death  j  and 
could  not  be  perfuaded  they  were  in  earned,  till  lie 
had  feen  the  dead  Body  of  Amurath.  This  Emperor 
abandon’d  all  his  Affairs  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  mid 
plunged  himfelf  in  all  Sorts  of  Pleafures.  His  having 
debauch’d  the  Daughter  of  the  Mufti,  and  neglect  td 
her  afterwards,  occalion’d  his  Depofition  \  lie  was 
confin’d  in  his  former  Prifon,  and  foon  alter  ftnuj- 
glcd, 
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Note ,  That  under  this  effeminate  Prince  was  formed 
by  the  T tirks  that  grand  Project  of  the  Conqueft:  of 
the  Ifland  of  Candy  belonging  to  the  Venetians.  The 
Occafion  of  that  War  was  this :  The  Cujlir  Aga,  or 
Chief  of  the  black  Eunuchs  of  the  Seraglio,  had 
bought  a  Slave,  for  a  Maid,  who  was  with  Child 
when  he  bought  her,  which  the  Aga  having  per¬ 
ceived,  he  gave  her  to  his  Steward,  where  fhe  was 
brought  to  Bed  of  a  Son.  Some  Time  after  her 
Delivery  the  Aga  had  the  Curiofity  to  fee  her  Son, 
on  the  Report  that  he  was  a  very  fine  Child,  and 
was  fo  much  taken*  with  him,  that  lie  ordered  he 
fliould  be  brought  up,  as  if  he  had  been  his  own 
Son  ;  and  when  five  or  fix  Years  old,  'was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Aga  to  Ibrahim ,  who  likewife  took  fo 
great  a  Fancy  to  him,  that  he  loved  him  better 
than  his  own  Children,  which  fo  irritated  the  Sulta- 
nefs,  Mother  of  his  eldefl  Son  Mahomet ,  who 
reigned  after  Ibrahim ,  by  the  Name  of  Mahomet  IV. 
that  Hie  formed  the  Refolution  to  have  the  Aga 
and  his  adopted  Son  difpatch’d  ;  which  being  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  Aga ,  he  begged  Leave  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  go  in  Pilgrimage  to  Mahomet's  Tomb,  and 
to  pafs,  afterwards,  the.  Remainder  of  his  Days  in 
Egypt ,  with  his  Son  and  Family,  which  was  grant¬ 
ed,  not  without  a  great  Reludtancy  on  the  Part* of 
the  Sultan.  .Accordingly  the  Aga  loaded  a  great 
Galeon,  and  two  other  Ships,  with  all  the  Riches 
he  had  amaffed  under  three  Reigns,  and  which 
were  immenfe.  While  at  Sea  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Galleys  of  Malta  and  after  a  very  fmart  and 
long  Engagement,  during  which  the  Aga ,  though 
brought  up  in  the  Effeminacy  of  the  Seraglio,  be¬ 
haved  like  a  Hero  •,  the  three  Turkijh  Ships  were 
taken  and  carried  to  Malt  a ,  from  whence  it  was 
foon  rumoured  throughout  all  Europe ,  that  the  Gal¬ 
leys  of  the  Religion  had  took  one  of  the  Sultan’s 
Sons,  whom  he  was  fending  to  Mecca ;  for  in  Fatt 
the  Eunuch’s  Son  was  thought  and  treated  as  fuch 
at  Malta.  Ibrahim  being  informed  of  the  Misfor¬ 
tune  happening  to  his  Eunuch,  refented  it  to  fuch  a 
Degree,  that  in  all  Appearance  nothing  could  fatis- 
fy  him  but  the  entire  Ruin  of  the  Order  of  Malta  \ 
and  it  was  foon  rumoured  among  the  Turks ,  that 
their  Emperor,  to  be  revenged  of  that  Affront, 
would  throw  that  Ifiand  into  the  Sea.  Ibrahim ,  in 
the  Excels  of  his  Rage,  fent  for  the  Bayle  of  Venice, 
then  refiding  at  Conftantinople ,  and  reproached  him, 
in  the  moll  bitter  'Perms,  with  the  Republick  hav¬ 
ing  violated  the  Treaties  then  fubfifting  between  her 
and  the  Porte,  by  her  Subjects  having  given  Entrance 
into  their  Ports,  and  Provifions  to  thole  Galleys 
which  had  took  the  Galeon  ;  for  in  Faft  thofc  Gal¬ 
lics  wanting  frdh  Water,  they  had  been  fuppljed 
with  it  at  y alone,  but  die  Pcrfon  who  had  done  him 
that  Piece  of  Kindnefir  had  been  put  to  Death  by 
Orders  of  the  Republick,  as  foon  as  Ihe  could  be 
informed  of  it,  for  Fear  the  Porte  Ihould  have  took 
Occafion  from  thence  to  quarrel  with  her.  The 
Bayle  cxcufcd  his  Principals  as  much  as  it  was  in  his 
Power,  and  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  Ibrahim  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  finished  with  his  Excufcs,  and  to  have 
turned  all  his  Thoughts  of  Revenge  on  Malta. 
Accordingly  great  military  Preparations  were  made 
throughout  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire,  to  pulh 
that  Revenge  to  the  lall  Extremity*  and  the  Turks 
them  fejves  were  lb  well  jjerfwaded  that  rhey  were 
defigned  againlt  the  Ifiand  ol  Malta,  that  a  Dcrvis, 
who  had  kept  Company  to  Ibrahim  in  his  Prifon, 
and  was  deeply  in  his  Confidence,  did  all  he  could 
to  diffuade  him  from  that  Enterprife,  which  lie  called 
ralli,  (hewing  him  the  great  Difficulty  of  fucreeding 
therein,  and  in  particular,  that  the  Ifiand  of  Malta 
was  a  continual  Rock,  in  which  Works  could  not 
be  carried  on,  but  with  almofl  infupcrable  Difficul¬ 
ties:  That  the  Conquell  of  the  whole  Ifiand  could 
not  be  accompli  filed  in  one  Year  j  that  during  the 
Winter  the  Troops  cquld  have  nothing  to  flicker 
them fc Ives  ngainlt  the  Inclemency  of  the  Seafon, 
nor  receive  any  Succours,  bccaufe  of  the  tcmpdhi- 


ous  Sea,  which  renders  that  Ifland  inarr^mM  . 
that  Seafon.  But  Ibrahim  feerned  fo  gr  C  1 


ou 
was 
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Refolution,  as  not  to  be  perfuaded  to  alter  >  ^ 
any  Confederation  whatever.  That  pr 

condu&ed  with  fuch  a  Secrecy,  that  the  Bavl  *  W?S 
never  difeover,  notwithflanding  ail  the  L^C, 
took  for  it,  the  real  Dcfigns  of  the  Turks  •  Jv\k 
Porte,  to  take  off  all  Umbrage  on  the  Side  of  tl 
Republick,  cajoled  him  more  than  ever  •  but  I  * ^ 
ever,  the  Venetians,  who  could  not  think  themfehT 
fecure,  and  the  Turks  wanted  they  fliould  ar™  jS 
Jikewife,  at  all  Events,  and  font  Amnluffi 
Pro vi lions  and  Troops  in  co  Candid.  When  eve  * 
Thing  was  ready  for  the  Expedition,  Ibrahim 
him  fell  on  Board,  the  Capitan  Bafoa  prefented  hi 
with  a  Scimeter  let  with  Jewels,  and  delivered  him 
his  Inftrudtions  fealed  up,  forbidding  him  to  opc 
them  ’till  he  was  arrived  at  a  certain  Latitude,  and 
telling  all  the  Officers  that  he  had  Rewards  for  thof- 
who  fliould  behave  as  became  the  Honour  of  the 
Ottoman  Arms,  and  Punifhments  for  rfl0fe  who 
fliould  act  other  wife.  The  Venetians  began  to 

think  by  the  Courfe  the  Turkijh  Fleet  fleered  at  firlt 
.  that  the  Expedition  was  really  intended  a»alnft 
Malta ,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear°  but 
when  they  heard  that  it  was  feen  beyond  the  Lati¬ 
tude  of  Serigo,  they  were  convinced  that  the  Storm 
was  a  going  to  fall  on  Candia ,  as  it  did,  After  the 
Turks  had  landed  their  Forces,  they  befieged  Cam 
which  they  took  in  1 644,  with  a  great  Slaughter 
of  the  Inhabitants,  and  Garrilon.  The  pretended 
Son  of  the  Sultan  was  brought  up  at  the  Expence 
of  the  Order  of  Malta,  but  when  die  Grand-Mafter 
law  that  the  Port  took  no  Notice  of  him,  he  was 
neglected,  and  obliged  at  laft  to  enter  into  the  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Dominican  Friars  5  and  he  is  the  fame 
who  ran  throughout  all  Europe,  by  the  Name  of 
Father  Ottoman ,  for  he  thought  himfeif  Ibrahim's 
Son,  if  no  Body  elfe  did. 

Mahomet  IV.  was  placed  on  the  Throne,  at  the 
Depofition  of  his  Father,  in  the  Year  1649,  bring 
then  but  7  Years  of  Age,  and  reigned  38  Years; 
his  Mother  Zaim  had  the  Regency,  and  by  her  Dexte¬ 
rity  took  Achmet  Coprogli  out  of  Prifon,  to  make  him 
Grand-Vizir.  ’Tis  to  the  great  Capacity  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  Miniffer,  Mahomet  IV.  was  indebted  for  the 
Succcfs  of  his  Enterprifes  ;  the  Principal  whereof  were, 
the  taking  of  the  Ifiand  of  T enedos ;  the  Depofition  ol 
Ragotjki,  Prince  of  Tranfdvania,  in  1661 ;  the  taking 
of  feveral  Places  in  Hangar i d  ;  the  Conqueft  of  the 
Ifiand  of  Candia  in  1669  ;  which  Enterprife  had  be¬ 
gun  under  Ibrahim  ;  that  of  Caminieck.  His  forces 
were  beaten  in  i66<j.by  the  French’. \  at  the Paflagc  of 
the  Raab ,  in  Poland ,  in  1673,  by  Sobicfti.  The 
Grand  Vizir,  Cara  Muftapha,  was  beaten  beiore  Vi¬ 
enna  by  the  fame  Sobicjki,  King  of  Poland,  and  forced 
to  raife  the  Siege,  which  cofl  him  his  Life,  in  1683, 
at  Belgrade,  where  he  was  firangled  by  the  Order  of 
the  Grand  Seignor.  He  was  a-Bed  when  the  Boftungi 
Bachi  brought  him  thofe  Orders ;  the  lirlt  was  to  deli¬ 
ver  up  the  Seals  of  the  Empire,  which  Cara  Muftapha 
having  called  for,  he  killed  them,  wrapped  them  up 
in  a  Linnen-Clotli,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Boftangi , 
who  afterwards  prefented  him  with  the  other  Order, 
wherein  the  Sultan  afkcd  for  his  Head;  at  which 
News  Muftapha,  without  the  leaf!  Emotion, 
only  for  a  few  Moments  to  recommend  him  felt  to 
God,  and  to  his  Prophet,  which  being  granted,  he 
got  up,  and  kneeled  on  a  Carpet,  on  his  Bed-Side, 
and  prefented  his  Neck  to  four  Mutes,  who  tied  the 
filken  String  round  it,  but  as  they  were  going  to  to 
their  Office,  he  bid  them  flop,  to  have  'lime to  pul* 
tiie  Carpet  from  under  his  Knees,  faying?  that  it  was 
not  allowed  by  the  Alcoran ,  that  a  good  Mim'fn]'1'1 
fliould  bend  Knee  on  a  Carpet,  when  executed  >  a 
which  he  was  firangled.  The  bad  Succellcs  01 J  ‘ 
hornet  IV.  and  the  Lois  of  feveral  Places  in  IBWg  7 
were  followed  by  his  Depofition.  #  1 

Soi.iiMAN  III.  afeendod  the  Throne  in  1 
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‘  tea  away  when  taken  out  of  Prifon  to  be  faluted 
I?10  eror :  The  Porte  reaped  no  great  Benefits  by  this 
Cha^ge  ‘  beeaufe  the  Sultan  was  a  perfect  Stranger  to 


Achmst  II.  S (dim an9 s  Brother,  with  wliom  he 
d  been  a  Prifoner  afcended  the  Throne  in  1 69 1  ; 
h 4  fruftrated  the  Hopes  which  had  been  conceived  of 
‘jj?  Armies  were  beaten  in  Hungary  by  Prince 
nwr  of  Baden ,  whom  he  had  reduced  to  Defpair ; 
Comili  was  wounded  there,  and  went  to  die  at  Bel¬ 
grade’  Acbmt  of  Sorrow,  for  his  being  incapa- 
bleto  fuftain  the  Weight  of  his  Affairs,  which  were 
in  a  great  Diforder . 

Must  apha  afcended  the  Throne  in  1695  *,  he  was 
eldeft  Son  of  Mahomet  IV.  he  was  miftruftftil,  and 
inclined  to  Cruelty;  in  1695  he  commanded  his  Ar¬ 
my  in  Perfon,  and  gained  a  Battle  againft  General 
Veterani ;  Prince  Eugene  took  a  glorious  Revenge  of 
that  Affront  in  1697,  by  the  Vittory  he  gained  on 
the  Borders  of  the  Ttb  'tjk ;  the  Army  of  the  Sultan  was 
cut  to  Pieces,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  found  among  the 
Dead.  This  Vittory  obliged  the  Grand  Signior  to 
conclude  a  Peace  in  1699,  which  was  figned  at  Carlo- 
witz ;  the  Venetians  were  comprifed  in  it.  ^ 

Achmet  III.  fucceeded  him ;  under  his  Reign  the 
forks  were  defeated  by  Prince  Eugene  at  Peterwara - 
din,  the  5th  of  Auguft  1716,  and' at  Belgrade ,  the 
16th  of. July  1 71 7,  and  the  Peace  concluded  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Turks  at  Paffarowitz.  This 
Prince  had  a  very  goyd  Tafte  for  Learning,  and  want- 
,ed  to  have  eftablilhed  the  Art  of  Printing  throughout 
the  Ottoman  Empire ;  but  as  Ignorance  is  the  chief 
Support  of  Mahomtanifm ,  he  was  fruftrated  in  his 
Attempt  by  a  Sedition,  excited  by  the  Mufti  and 
other  Chiefs  of  that  ridiculous  Sett,  in  which  the  Sul¬ 
tan  was  depofed. 

Mahomet  V.  fucceeds  him;  his  Armies  have  al¬ 
ways-been  vittorious ;  in  the  late  War  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  VI.  undertook,  in  Conjunttion  with 
fluffs  contrary  to  his  real  Intereft,  and  when  his  Fi¬ 
nances  had  been  almoft  entirely  exhaufted,  againft  the 
forks?  who  in  1738  took  Vfitza  and  Orfova ;  and  in  , 
1739  gained  the  Battles  of  Krojka  and  Panchova ,  and 
retook'  Belgrade. 

% 

j Vote,  That  after  we  have  paid  a  Vifit  to  all  the 
Courts  of  the  World,  from  its  Beginning  to 
our  prefent  Time,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
take  a  View  of  thofe  Fields,  where  fome  of  thofe 
Heroes  we  have  mentioned  in  the  Courfe  of  our 
Chronology ,  have  fignalized  their  Valour  and  Cou¬ 
rage,  in  feveral  Battles,  Combats,  &c.  And  to 
proceeed  with  fome  Order  in  that  curious  Detail, 
PH  divide  thofe  great  Events  into  two  Epochas ;  in 
the  firft  I*J1  give  the  Chronology  of  the  moft  memo¬ 
rable  Battles,  Combats,  Routs,  &V.  from  the 
Foundation  of  Rome  to  the  Birch  of  Christ ;  and  in 
the  fecond,  of  thofe  from  the  Birth  of  CbriSi  to  our 
prefent  Time  \  therefore, 

Chronology  of  the  mo  ft  memorable  Battles  fmcc  the 
Foundation  of  Rome  to  the  Birth  of  Chrift. 

Battle,  fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome  264,  where 
Valerius  Publicola  and  Brutus ,  Confuls,  defeated  the 
proud  Tar  quin  9  who  had  been  expelled  from  Rome  \ 
BrutiiSy  and  Arttnsy  one  of  T ar quin's  Sons,  killed  one . 

another, 

Battle  of  Marathon*  fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome 
204,  where  MiltiadeSy  AriftidcSy  and  ThemiftoclcSy  Gc- 
wrals  of  the  Athenians*  who  had  but  12000  Men, 
wated  the  Army  of  the  King  of  Perjia*  compofed 
°‘  500,000  Men. 

Battle  of  Mi  calc  in  Jonh 7,  fought  in  the  Year  of 
Fome  274,  why  re  Xantippusy  Father  of  Pericles  and 
fotichijesy  defeated  die  Army  of  the  Pcrftans  \  at  the 
Mic  l.ime  Paufanias  and  Arid  ides  defeated  Mar  don't  its 
ncar  the  City  Platen  in  Beotia.  ■ 


Battle  of  Coronets  in  Achaia ,  fought  in. the  Year 
of  Rome  307,  where  Tolmides*  General  of  the  Athenians^ 

■  loft  the  Battle  and  his  Life. 

Battle  of  Thor  one  in  Thracia ,  fought  in  the  Year 
of  Rome  532;  where  the  LacedemonianSy  commanded 
by  Bracidasy  defeated  the  Athenians;  commanded  by 
Cleon ;  the  two  Generals  were  killed  near  the  River.  • 

Battle  of  Allies ,  fought  in  the  Y  car  of  Rome  375; 
where  BrennuSy  General-  of  the  Gatilsy  defeated  the 
Roman  Army,  and  render’d  himfelf  Mafter  of  Rome * 
except  of  the  Capital,  where  Manlius  retreated,  and 
■faved  liis  Country,  by  the  Time  he  gave  to  Fur  ins 
Camillas  to  fuccour  him. 

Battle  of  Leutfra  in  Beotia ,  fought  in  the  Year 
of  Rome  383  ;  where  EpaminondaSy  General  of  the 
Thebans y  defeated  the  Lacedemonians ;  Cleanbrotes  was 
killed  in  ir. 

Battle  of  Mantineay  fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome 
383  ;  where  EpaminondaSy  General  of  the  Thebans , 
vanquifh’d  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  allied  ; 
Epaminondas  was  wounded  in  purfuing  the  Vittory, 
and  died  fome  Time  afterwards. 

Battle  of  Amina y  at  prefent  called  Teveronnay 
fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome  393  ;  where  the  Romans 
defeated  the  Gauls ;  young  Manlius  tore  from  off  the 
Neck  of  one  of  the  Priefts  of  the  Gauls  a  golden 
Chain,  whence  he  was  called  Torquatus 

Battle  of  Cheronca  in  Bceotiay  where  Philip ,  King 
of  Mace  don  y  Father  of  Alexander  the  Greaty  defeated 
the  Army  of  the  AthenianSy  and  render’d  himfelf 
Mafter  of  Athens  -9  Hem  oft  henes  fought  there  with  a 
•great  deal  of  Courage;  and  Alexander ,  yet  but  15 
Years  of  Age,  faved  the  Life  of  his  Father. 

Battle  of  GranicuSy  a  River  of  Natalia  in  Aftay 
near  whicli  Alexander  the  Great  defeated  Darius ,  who 
had  advanced  to  difpute  with  him  the  Paftage ;  Darius 
had  200,000  Men,  and  Alexander  but  40,000  ;  there 
were  48,000  either  killed  or  taken  of  Darius’s  Side. 

Battle  of  IJfuSy  a  City  in  Ciliciay  fought  in  the 
Y ear  of  Rome  42 1 ,  near  which  Alexander  beat  Darius , 
who  loft  very  near  100,000  Men ;  his  Mother,  his 
Wife,  two  Daughters,  and  his  Son,  aged  fix  Years, 
were  found  among  the  Prifoners. 

Battle  or  drbellay  a  City  in  Ajfyridy  fought  in 
the  Year  of  Ro  me  423  ;  where  Alexander  the  Great 
defeated  him,  for  the  third  Time  :  Darius  was  killed 
foon  after  by  Bejfus ;  for  which  Regicide,  Bejfus  was 
punifhed  by  Alexander's  Orders. 

Battle,  fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome  427  ;  where 
Alexander  the  Great  defeated  Porus ,  King  of  the  In¬ 
dies ,  one  of  the  greateft  Heroes  of  his  Time  ;  Vittory 
declared  in  Alexander's  Favour,  but  it  was  after  Porus 
had  been  put  out  of  Combat  by  his  Wounds, 

Battle  o  f  Hcracleay  fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome 
474  ;  where  Pyrrhus ,  King  of  the  Epirotes ,  defeated 
the  Roman  Army,  commanded  by  Valerius  Levinus. 

Battle  of  Afcoli  in  the  Pifentitiy  fought  in  the 
Year  of  Rome  475  ;  where  the  fame  Pyrrhus  loft  the 
laft  Battle  lie  fought  againft  the  Romans  :  Fabriciusi 
Conful,  who  commanded  the  Romansy  informed 
Pyrrhus  before  the  Battle,  that  his  Phylician  had  of¬ 
fered  to  poifon  him. 

Battle  of  the  Tefitiy  fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome 
536  ;  where  Hannibal ,  General  of  the  Carthaginians , 
defeated  the  Conful  Cornelius  Publius  Scipioy  who  was 
extremely  wounded,  and  whofe  Son,  but  15  Years  of 
Age,  faved  his  Life. 

Battle  of  Trebia  near  Placentia ,  fought  in  the 
Year  of  Rome  536  ;  where  Hannibal  defeated  a  fecond 
Time  the  Roman  Army,  commanded  by  Conful  S em~ 
prottiitSy  who  was  come  to  Scipio* s  Succour, 

Battle  near  the  Lake  of  Tratimcnay  at  prefent 
called  Perottfdy  fought  in  the  Year,  of  Rome  537; 
where  Hannibal  defeated  the  Roman  Army  command¬ 
ed  by  the  Conful  FlamininSy  who  was  killed  in  it. 

Battle  of  Cannes  in  Pacille*  fought  in  the  Year  of 
Rome  538  j  where  Hannibal  defeated,  for  the  fourth 
Time,  the  Roman  Army  commanded  by  Paulas  Emil* 
litis  and  T err  meins  Varro  ;  Emil li  us  was  killed  in  the 

Combat.  Hannibal  fent  to  Carthage  three  Bull  ids  of 

Rings 
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Rings  of  the  Roman  Knights  who  had  been  killed  in 
the  Battle. 

Battle  in  Spain,  fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome  542, 
where  Afdrubal ,  Brother  of,. Hannibal,  General  of  the 
Carthaginians,  defeated  die  Roman  Army  commanded 
by  Cneus  and  Publius  Scipio ,  who  were  killed  in  it. 

Battle  of  Porli  near  Bologna,  fought  in  the  Year 
of  Rome  547  *,  where  the  Confuls  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livius  Salinator  defeated  the  Army  ,  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  commanded  by  Afdrubal ,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Spain  by  young  Scipio,  and  was  coming  .to  ,the 
Succour  of  his  Brodier  Hannibal ;  Afdrubal  was  killed 
in  it,  and  the  Roman  General  caus’d  his  Head  to  be 
cut  off  and  thrown  into  the  Camp,  which  made  Han¬ 
nibal  deipair  of  ever  vanquifliing  the  Romans. 

Battle  of  'Thermopiles,  fought  in  the  Year  of 
Rome  562  where  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  Roman  Conful, 
defeated  Antiochus  the  Great,  King  of  Syria,  who 
fled  info  Afia. 

Battle,  fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome  593 ;  where 
Judas  Maccabees  was  killed  by  Baccbides,  General  of 
’Demetrius,  King  of  Syria ,  Maccabees  being  over¬ 
power’d  by  the  great  Number  of  the  Enemy. 

Battle  of  Izere  in  Dauphine,  fought  ;in  the  Year 
of  Rome  633  5  where  the  Conful  Quintus  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  defeated  Bituitus,  King  of  Auvergne  \  he  beat  af¬ 
terwards  the  Allobroges ,  called  at  prefen t  Savoyards, 
render’d  himfelf  Maker  of  Dauphiny,  and  of  Part  of 
Languedoc,  of  which  he  compos’d  the  Province  of 
Nar bonne. 

Battle,  fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome  649  ;  where 
the  Cimbres  and  the  Tuetons,  People  come  out  of  Juth- 
land,  to  the  Number  of  50,000  Men,  defeated  the 
Roman  Army  commanded  by  Servilhis  Cepio ;  there 
were  1 50,000  Men  on  the  Side  of  the  Romans  killed 
in  the  Field. 

Battle  of  Aix  in  Provence,  fought  in  the  Year 
of  Rome  652  ;  where  the  Conful  Marius  defeated,  for 
the  fourth  Time,  the  Tuetons  and  Ambrarians ,  People 
of  Germany  •,  200,000  of  them  were  left  dead  on  the 
Field  of  Battle,  and  80,000  taken  Prifoners. 

Battle,  fought  in  the  Year;  of  Rome  716;  where 
Pornpey  defeated,  for  the  lak  Time,  Mithridates, 
King  of  Pon/us,  whom  he  attacked  in  the  Night. 

Battle  of  Pharfalia  in  Tbejfalia ,  fought  in  the 
Year  of  Rome  721,  where  Julius  C<efar  defeated  Pom- 
fey,  and  thereby  put  an  End  to  the  Roman  Civil 
War. 

Battle  of  Philippi  in  Macedonia,  fought  in  die 
Year  of  Rome  722,  where  Caffms  and  Brutus  were  de¬ 
feated  by  Auguftus  and  Anthony  *  Caffius  and  Brutus 
killed  themfelvcs  through  Defpair. 

Sea  Fight  at  Attium,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanthe, 
fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome  423,  where  Auguftus  de¬ 
feated  the  Fleet  of  Mark- Anthony,  and  Cleopatra  Queen 
of  AEgypt  \  Anthony^  killed  himfelf  fopn  after,  and  Cleo¬ 
patra  caufed  hcrfelf  to  be  Hung  by  an  Afp  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  where  flic  was  befieged.  By  this  Victory,  Au¬ 
guftus  became  the  foie  Maker  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Sea  Fight,  fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome  728,  be¬ 
tween  Auguftus  and  young  Pompey  \  where,  after  a 
bloody  Combat,  Auguftus  defeated  and  burnt  due  Fleet 
of  young  Pompey. 

Note,  That  our  fecond  Epocha  is  from  the  Birth  of 

Cbrijl  to  our  prefen t  Time  j  therefore, 


Chronology  of  the  moft  memorable  Battles,  ever 
fmee  the  Birth  of  Chrik  to  this  prefent  Time. 

Battle  in  Mafia,  fought  in  the  Year  of  Chrifi 
254,  where  the  Emperor  Dccius  wiis  defeated  by  the 
Goths,  ami  killed  in  a  March. 

Battle  ol  Pontcmollc,  fought  in  the  Year  of Cbrift 

3 1 2,  where  Conjlanttnc  the  Great  defeated  the  Tyrant 

Maxcntius,  near  the  Gate  of  the  People  ;  Mauritius 
was  drowned  in  the  Tiber . 

Battle  ol  Murfc  in  Pannonia,  at  prefent  Hungaiy, 
/ought  in  351,  where  Mag nen tins  and  Decent ius  were 

Vanquiihul  by  the  Emperor  Conflantius  *  Mmuntiut 
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.fled;  in  to  France,  where  he  difputed  the  Emnlm  +*»  , 
Death.  riretUlhis 

•Battle  of  Die  m  Dauphiny,  fought  .in 
•the  /Emperor  Conflantius  .defeated  .the  r 

nentitt-s*  who  killed  Fimfelfat  Lyons.  '  1  1 

Battle  of  Jldri ample,  fought  in  2 78  wl 

Emperor  Valens,  an  Arian,  was  defeated  ^ 
Goths.  t  ™  tie 

•Battle  of  Aquilea,  fought -in  394,  wher,  , 
Emperor  Theodoftus  the  Great,  defeated  the  nnm 
Army  of -the  Tyrant  Eugene.  nuniero* 

.Battle  of  Ravenna,  fought  in  489,  where  n 
doric ,  King  .of  the  Oftrogotbs ,  .defeated  Odoacn 
of  the  Htfules.  ' 

Battle  of  Tolbiac,  fought  in  496,  •ioLeamie* 

Cologn,  where  Clovis,  King  of  France,  defeated  * 
numeto.ys  .Army  of  Germans.  1  3 

Battle  fought  in  533,  where  Belijfarius,  Gene 
ral  of  the  Emperor  Juftinian,  defeated  and  .took  Prj' 
foner  Gilmer  King  of  xht  Vandals,  in  Africa*  anrW 
an  End  to  their  Domination.  ^  r 

Battle.,  fought  near  Rome  in  552,  where  Nar 
fes.  General  of  die  Emperor  Juftinian ,  defeated  w 
killed  Totila,  King  of  the  Goths.  and 

Battle  of  Xeres  in  Andalaufia,  fought  in 
where  Tar  if.  General  of  Alit  Miramolen ,  King  of  the 
Saracens,  .defeated  Don  Roderigo,  the  laft  Kin^  of  the 
Goths  in  Spain  j  the  Fight  laked  three  Days,  and 
there  were  more  than  1 00*000  Chriftians  killed  in  it 
That  Victory  caufed  the  Lods  of  Spain,  which  the 
Moors  pofieiTed  .during  700  Years,  and.  which  they 
had  conquer’d  in  7  Years,  .  1 

Battle  of  Roncevcaux,  fought  in  778,  where  the 
Army  of  Charlemagne  King  of  France, .  and  Emoeror 
commanded  by  Roland  his  Nephew,  was  defeated’ 
and  Roland  killed.  * 

Battle  o fAfturias,  fought  in  783,  where  dl- 
phonfo  II.  King  of  Leon,- defeated  the  Moors  or  Sara¬ 
cens. 

Battle  of  Fontenai  in  France,  fought  in  841, 
where  Lewis  the  Germanick,  and  Charles  tbi  Bald, 
defeated  the  Emperor  .Lot harms  their  Brother, . 

Battle  of  the  Lis ,  fought  in  961,  where  Oik  I. 
Emperor,  defeated  an  Army  of  Huns  j  Conrad  the 
Wife  was  killed  in  it. 

Battle,  foughtin  982,  at Baffantello  i n Calabria, 
where  the  Greeks,  joined  with  the  Saracens ,  defeated 
the  Emperor  Otho  II. 

Battle  of  Florines,  fought  in  1015,  where  God¬ 
frey,  Duke  of  Lorrain,  defeated,,  between  the  Sambrc 
and  the  Meufe,  two  Rivers,  Lambert  Duke  of  Brabant. 

Battle  of  Pont-levoy,  fought  in  1016,  where 
Foulqites  III.  called  the  Black  Earl  of  Anjou,  defeated 
Eudes,  firft  Earl  of  Blois  and  Chartres. 

Battle  of  Mcrvet  near  Dordrecht ,  fought  ii\ 
1018,  where  the  Frifons  defeated  the  Army  of  God¬ 
frey  Duke  of  Loir  a  in. 

Battle  0  f  Bar lediic,  fought  in  1037,  where  the 
Emperor  Conrad  II.  called  the  Salick,  defeated  and 
killed  Eudes  Earl  of  Champagne. 

Battle  of  Bencvcnt,  fought  in  1053,  where  Ro- 
bert  Gut  chard,  Prince  of  Poiiillc  and  Calabria,  defeated 
the  Army  of  Leo  IX.-  where  the  Pope  commanded  irt 

Perfon,  and  was  taken  Prifoncr. 

Battle  of  Hcrvucrt,  between  the  Meufe  and  the 
Vahal ,  fought  in  1062,  where  Florcnt,  Earl  ol  Hol¬ 
land,  defeated  the  Earl  Hcrmand  of  T uieft ,  General  ot 

the.  Army  of  the  Confederates.  ... 

Battle  of  Haft  tugs,  fought  in  1066,  where /W 
Ham  the  Conqueror,  Duke  of  Normandy  in  Branco,  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  Harold,  who  had  been  placed  on  the 
Throne  of  England  contrary  to  the  Difpolition  ot  the 

rt  f*  wtt  a  *  •  • 

where 


Teftamenr  of  Edward  the  Simple. 

Firft  Battle  of  Caffcl,  fought  in  i°/h 
Robert  the  Frifon ,  Ufurper  of  the  Earldom  o\  l len¬ 
ders,  defeated  the  Army  of  Philip  I.  King  oi 
wiio  fupported  the  Intorcfl  of  Arnold,  Fm  l  or  r  an 
ders ,  his  Vaflhl  who’  was  killed  in  it.  ■  .. 

Battle  of  Spoleie,  lbught  in  1094,  where 
fi Ida,  Sovereign  of 'Tuft any,  Parma,  Placentia,  1,1  ‘ 


* 
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,  rh>  Province  caucu,  at  prefent,  St.  Peters  Pa- 
°[  u  defeated  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  who  was 

marching  40 wards  Rome ,  to  be  revenged  of  Pope 

of  fought  in  1096,  where  Pe- 

j  King  of  Arragon,  Son  of  Sambo,  defeated  four 
tr-',  nf  the  Moors. 

^Battle  of  Antioch  fought  in  1098,  where  Hu- 
Z  the  Great ,  Philip  I.  King  of  France ,  Go  defray  of 
«  ?7/<w  &c.  defeated  the  Army  tIle  Saracens, 
compofed  of  450,000  Foot,  and  200,000  Horfe 

Battle  of  Afcalons,  fought  in  1099,  where  God- 
jTiy  of  Bouillon ,  King  of  Jerufalem  defeated  the  Sa- 

Battle  oiPincheb-Bray,  in  Normandy,  fought  in 
106  where  Henry  I.  King  of  England,  defeated  the 
Army  of  called  Courte-Cuiffe ,  Duke  of  iVbr- 

fLi  who  was  taken  Prifoner. 

Battle  of  the  Plain  of  Airick  in  Portugal ,  fought 
in  1 139,  where  Alphonfe  I.  defeated  five  Kings  of  the 

Moors.  .  .  r  . 

Second  Battle  or  Antioch ,  fought  in  1150, 

where  Noradin ,  Prince  of  Aleppo ,  defeated  and  killed 
Raimond  of  Poitiers ,  Prince  of  Antioch. 

Battle  of  Alar f  os,  near  Sierra  Morena ,  in  the 
province  of  La- Mancha,  fought  in  1 195,  where  y//- 
phonfe  IX.  King  of  Caftille,  was  defeated  by  Maza- 
jniito.  King  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens. 

Battle  of  Adrianople,  fought  in  1205,  where 
Baudoin ,  Earl  of  Flanders ,  eledled  Emperor  of  C<?;z- 
flantinople ,  was  defeated  and  taken  by  CVz/0,  Prince  of 
the  Bulgarians,  who  had  him  put  to  Death  fonre 
Time  afterwards. 

Battle  of  Muradar,  fought  in  1212,  where  Al- 
ybonfe  IX.  King  of  Caftille,  defeated  Mahomet  the 
Green ,  King  of  Morocco. 

Battle  of  Bovines,  between  Lifle  and  Pour  nay, 
fought  in  1214,  where  Philip  Auguftus,  King  of 
prance ,  defeated  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.  John  King 
of  England,  Ferrand  of  Portugal,  Earl  of  Flanders, 
and  Ren  and,  Earl  of  Bologne,  all  leagu’d  againft  him. 

Battle  o f  Alcapar,  in  Portugal,  fought  in  1217, 
where  the  Portuguese,  a  Hilled  by  the  French,  Englijh, 
and  Flemijh,  who  were  a  going  to  the  Holy  Land, 
debated  a  numerous  Army  of  Moors. 

Battle  of  Paillebourg,  fought  in  1242,  where 
Louis  IX.  King  of  France,  defeated  the  Army  of 
linny  III.  King  of  England. 

Battle  of  Frankfort,  fought  in  1247,  where 
Henry  of  Phuringe,  King  of  the  Romans,  defeated 
Conrad,  his  Concurrent  to  the  Empire. 

Battle  of  Majfoura,  in  Egypt,  fougltf  in  1250, 
where  St.  Louis ,  King  of  France,  was  taken  Prifoner 
by  Mclcc  Sala,  who  commanded  an  Army  of  Sara¬ 
cens. 

Battle  of  the  Lac  Fkino,  fought  in  1268,  where 
Charles  I.  King  of  Naples,  defeated  and  took  Prifoner 
Conradiu,  Grand  Ion  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  and 
Frederick  of  Atiftria,  whofe  Heads  he  cauled  to  be 
cur  off  in  the  publick  Place  of  Naples. 

Battle  fought  in  1278,  near  Vienna,  in  Auftria, 
where  Rodolpbus  I.  Emperor,  defeated  and  killed  Ot- 
tocarus,  King  of  Bohemia. 

Battle  of  PVoringue ,  fought  in  12  88,  where 
John,  Duke  of  Brabant ,  defeated  the  Army  of  Sifri - 
dus,  Elector  of  Cologne,  and  took  him  Prifoner,  with 
die  Earls  of  Gueldcrland  and  NaJJ'au. 

Battle  of  Fumes,  fought  in  1 297,  where  Robert , 
kail  of  Artois,  who  commanded  the  Army  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  King  of  France,  defeated  Guy  of  Flanders, 
who  had  declared  for  Edward  I.  King  of  England. 

Battle  fought  near  Spire,  in  1298,  where  the 

kmperor  Adolphus  of  NaJJ'au ,  who  had  been  depofed, 

was  defeated  and  killed  by  Albert  of  Auftria ,  elected  in 
his  Place. 

Battle  of Couftray,  called  of  the  gilded  Spurs, 
lought  in  1302,  where  John,  Earl  of  Namur,  defeated 
the*  Army  ol  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France. 

Battle  ol  Mous ,  in  Pitch ,  between  Lifle  and 

°ttoy,  fought  in  1304,  where  Philip  the  Fair ,  King 


Sea-Fight  near  VEfclttfe,  in  1340,  between 
Fleet  of  Philip  of  Valois ,*  King  of  France,  and  tliu 


of  France ,  took  his  Revenge  of- Co uft -ray,  and  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Flemijh,  commanded  by  William  of  Juliers ■» 
John  of  Namur ,  Robert  of  Nevers,  and  the  Earl  of 
Phian. 

Naval  Fight  of  Zizicrea ,  a  maritime  Town  of 
Zelandia ,  fought  in  1304,  where  Robert  of  Lauria , 
Admiral  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France ,  defeated 
the  Flemijh  Fleet. 

Battle  of  Muldorf,  in  Bavaria,  fought  in  1322, 
where  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  defeated  Frede¬ 
rick  of  Auftria,  called  the  Fair,  his  Concurrent. 

Second  Battle  of  Cajfel,  fought  in  1328,  where 
Philip  of  Valois ,  King  of  France ,  defeated  die  Flemijh, 
who  had  revolted  againft  Louis  of  Creek  Earl  of 
Flanders. 

the 

_  that  of 

Edward  III.  King  of  England,  where  that  of  France 
was  beaten. 

Battle  of  Creci,  fought  in  134^  where  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  King  of  England,  defeated  entirely  the  Ar¬ 
my  of  Philip  of  Valois,.  King  of  France . 

Battle  of  Poitiers,  fought  in  1336,  where  Ed¬ 
ward,  Prince  of  Wales,  Son  of  Edward  III.  King  of 
England,  defeated  and  took  Prifoner,  John,  King  of 
France ,  who  was  fupported  but  by  his  fourth  Son, 
Philip ,  the  others  having  retreated. 

Battle  of  Auray,  in  Britanny,  fought  in  1364, 
where  Bertrand  du  Guefclin ,  and  the  Earl  of  Auxerre , 
Generals  of  Charles  V.  King  of  France,  defeated  the 
Army  of  Charles  of  Blois,  compofed  of  Englijh  and 
Britons. 

Battle  of  Cocherel,  in  Britanny,  fought  in  1364, 
where  Bertrand  Du  Guefclin,  defeated  John  of  Grailli , 
who  commanded  an  Army  of  Englijh  and  Navarreans - 
Battle  of  Nachara,  fought  in  1367*  where  Ed¬ 
ward,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  fupported  the  party  of 
Don  Pedro,  King  of  Caftille ,  defeated  die  Earl  of 
Praftamare ,  who  commanded  the  Caftillans ,  who  had 
efpoufed  the  Party  of  Henry. 

Battle  of  Monti  el,  fought  in  1369,  where  Hemy 
of  Praftamare ,  a  Hilled  by  Bertrand  du  Guefclin ,  and 
the  French  Forces,  defeated  and  killed  Don  Pedro  the 
cruel.  Henry  afeended  the  Spanifh  T hrone  by  Election. 

Battle  of  Rofebeck ,  between  Tpres  and  Go ur tray, 
fought  in  1382,  where  Charles  VI.  King  of  France  de¬ 
feated  the  Flemijh,  who  revolted  againft  Louis  of  Male, 
their  Prince. 

Battle  of  Aliubarotti ,  in  Portugal,  fought  in 
where  John  I.  natural  Son  of  King  Ferdinand , 
defeated  Hemy  I.  King  of  Caftille,  who  had  married 
Beatrix ,  legitimate  He  ire  Is  of  the  Kingdom. 

Battle  of  Scmpach,  near  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland, 
fought  in  1386,  where  the  Switzers  defeated  and  killed 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Auftria,  called  the  fine  Gendarme . 

Battle  of  Nicopolis,  fought  in  1396,  where  Ba - 
jazet,  I.  Emperor  of  the  Purks,  defeated  Sigifinond, 
King  of  Hungary  9  who  was  afterwards  eledted  Em¬ 
peror. 

Battle  of  Angolia ,  in  Afia ,  fought  in  1401, 
where  Pamerlanc ,  Prince  of  the  Partars ,  defeated  the 
victorious  Army  of  Bajazct  I.  Emperor  of  the  Pttrks , 
and  took  him  Prifoner. 

Battle  of  Roche-Scche,  fought  on  the  Borders  of 
the  Garigliano,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1411, 
where  Louis ,  Duke  of  Anjou,  defeated  Lancelot ,  his 
Competitor  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples . 

Battle  of  Agin  court,  fought  in  1415,  where 
Henry  V.  King  of  England,  defeated  the  Army  of 
Charles  VI.  King  of  France,  who  had  forced  him  to 
fight,  through  Dcfpair ;  the  Dukes  of  Alcnpan,  of  Lo¬ 
rain,  of  Bar ,  of  Brabant,  of  Nevers,  the  Conftablc 
D'  Albert,  Boucicault ,  Marcfehal  of  France,  and  the 
Admiral  D'Ampiem ,  were  found  among  the  Slain. 

Battle  of  Bangs  in  Anjou,  fought  in  1421,  where 
John,  Earl  of  Bouchan,  John  Stuart ,  Scotch,  and  the 
Marcfehal  of  La  Faycttte ,  who  commjanded  the  French, 
defeated  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Henry  V, 
King  of  England. 

Battle  fought  in  1422,  where  John  Zifca ,  Gc- 
7  M  neral 
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B*?<rLE*of/Dje.lt\.£>attyhit$'9  foueht m'-or«  ,  , 
•the  /Emperor  Gonfiantius  .defeated  .die  ,ierc 
■nentius*  who  killed  iiimfdf .at  Lyons .  7  . 

Battle  of  AArianople,  fought  in  378,™),^* 
Emperor  Valems,  :an  Arian,  was  defeated  ifor 

Goths.  * 


Rings  of  -the  Roman  Knights  who  had  been  killed  in  .fled  .into  France,  iwher e  he  difplited  fhe  EmnWui 
the  Battle.'  :  •  *  ®>eath.  ^  ^ 

3attle  in  %*/;/,  •  fought  in  -the  Year  of  Rome  54.2, 
where  Afdrubal,  Brother  of  Hannibal,  General  of  the 
Carthaginians ,  .defeated  .the  Roman  Army  commanded 
by  Cneus  and  Publius  Scipio,  .who  were  killed  in  -.it. 

Battle  of  Porli  near  Bologna ,  fought  in  the  Year 
of  Rome  547  •,  where  the  Confuls  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livius  Salinator  defeated  the  Army  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  commanded  by  Afdrubal ,  who  had  been  e&pelled 
from  Spain  by  young  Scipio ,  and  was  coming  to  ,the 
Succour  of  his  Brodier  Hannibal  Afdrubal  was  -killed 
in  it,  and  the  Roman  General  caus’d  .his  Head  to  be 
cut  off  and  thrown  into  the  Camp,  which  made  Han- 
?iibal  defpair  of  ever  vanquifliing  the  Romans . 

Battle  of  thermopiles,  fought  in  the  Year  of 
Rome  562  where  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  Roman  Conful, 

.defeated  Antiocbus  the  Great,  King  of  Syria,  who 
fled  into  Afia. 

Battle,  fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome  593  j  where 
Judas  Maccabees  was  killed  by  Bacchides,  General  of 
J ’Demetrius ,  King  of  Syria,  Maccabees  being  over¬ 
power’d  by  the  great  Number  of  the  Enemy. 

Battle  of  Izere  in  Daupbine,  fought  in  the  Year 
of  Rome  .633  5  where  the  Conful  Quintus  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  defeated  Bituitus ,  King  of  Auvergne  \  he  beat  af¬ 
terwards  the  Allobroges,  called  at  prefen t  Savoyards 
render’d  himfelf  Matter  of  Dauphiny ,  and  of  Part  of 
Languedoc,  of  which  he  compos’d  the  Province  of 
Nar bonne. 


Battle,  fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome  649  ;  where 
the  Cimbres  and  the  tuetons,  People  come  out  of  Juth- 
land,  to  the  Number  of  50,000  Men,  defeated  the 
Roman  Army  commanded  by  Servilius  Cepio ;  there 
were  1 50,000  Men  on  the  Side  of  the  Romans  killed 
in  the  Field. 

Battle  of  Aix  in  Provence,  fought  in  the  Year 
of  Rome  652  ;  where  the  Conful  Marius  defeated,  for 
the  fourth  Time,  the  tuetons  and  Ambrarians ,  People 
of  Germany  \  200,000  of  them  were  left  dead  on  the 
Field  of  Battle,  and  80,000  taken  Prifoners. 

Battle,  fought  in  the  Y eat; of  Rome  yi6 ;  where 
Pompey  defeated,  for  the  laft  Time,  Mithridates , 
King  of  Pontus,  whom  he  attacked  in  the  Night. 

*  Battle  of  Pharfalia  in  theffalia ,  fought  in  the 
Year  of  Rome  721,  where  Julius  C<efar  defeated  Pom¬ 
pey,  and  thereby  put  an  End  to  the  Roman  Civil 
War. 

# 

Battle  of  Philippi  in  Macedonia ,  fought  in  the 
Year  of  Rome  722,  where  CaJJius  and  Brutus  were  de¬ 
feated  by  Augujlus  .and  Anthony  j  Caffius  and  Brutus 
killed  thcmfelvcs  through  Defpair. 

Sea  Fight  at  Attium,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanthe , 
fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome  423,  where  Augujlus  de¬ 
feated  the  Fleet  of  Mark- Anthony,  and  Cleopatra  Queen 
of  /Egypt  \  Anthony  killed  himfelf  foon  after,  and  Cleo¬ 
patra  caufed  herfelf  to  be  ftung  by  an  Afp  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  where  die  was  befieged.  By  this  Victory,  Au- 
guftus  became  the  foie  Matter  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Sea  Fight,  fought  in  the  Year  of  Rome  728,  be¬ 
tween  Augujlus  and  young  Pompey  ;  where,  after  a 
bloody  Combat,  Augujlus  defeated  and  burnt  the  Fleet 
of  young  Pompey . 

Note,  That  our  feconcl  Epoch  a  is  from  the  Birth  of 

Cbrijl  to  our  prefent  Time  5  therefore,  ' 

Chronology  of  the  moft  memorable  Battles,  ever 
fince  the  Birth  of  Chritt  to  this  prefent  time . 

Battle  in  Mafia,  fought  in  the  Year  of  Chrifl 
254,  where  the  Emperor  Decius  was  defeated  by  the 
Goths,  and  killed  in  n  March. 

Battle  of  Pontmolle,  fought  in  the  Year  of  Chritt 
312,  where  Cqiijlantine  the  Great  defeated  the  Tyrant 
Maxcnt  ms,  near  the  Gate  of  the  People  »  Max  cut  ins 
was  drowned  in  the  tiber. 

Battle  ot'Murfe  in  Pannoma,  at 


the 

-Battl-e  .of  Jquilta,  fought  in  394,  wh  , 

Emperor  tbeodoftus  -the  Great,  defeated  thennm 
Army  of  the  Tyrant  Eugene.  e™me!^ 

.Battle  pf  Ravenna, ,  fought  in  480,  when*  n 
doric.  King  .of  the  Qftrogotbs,  defeated  Odoacer 
of  the  Untiles.  &nS 

Battle  of Tolbiac,  fought  in  496,  .ioLeaeu«nfP 

Cplogtt,  where  Clovis,  King  of  France,  defeated! 
numerous  Army  iof  'Germans ;  \  a 

Battle,  fought  in  533,  where  BeliJJarim,  Gene 
r,al  pf  the  Emperor  Juftinian,  defeated  and  rook  pH 
foner  Cilmer  King  of  .the  Vandals,  in  Africa,  and  puc 
an  End  to  their  Domination.  *■  * 

Battle.,  fought  near  Rome  in  552,  where  Nnr~ 
fes.  General  of  the  Emperor  Juftinian,  defeated 
killed  totila,  King  .of  the  Goths. 

Battle  of  Xeres  in  Andalaufta,  fought  in  ^ 
where  tar  if.  General  of  Alit  Miramolen, ,  King  0f  the 
Saracens.,  defeated  Don  Rader igo,  the  laft  King  of  the 
Goths  in  Spain ;  the  Fight  lotted  three  Days,  and 
ther.e  were  more  than  100,000  Chriftians  killed  in  it 
That  Viftory  caufed  the  Lois  of  Spain,  which  the 
Moors  pofielfed  .during  700  Years,  and.  which  they 
had  conquer’d  in  7  Years,  .  1 

Battle  of  Ronceveaux,  fought  in  778,  where  the 
Army  of  Charlemagne  King  of  France , .  and  Emperor 
commanded  by  Roland  his.  Nephew,  was  defeated  * 
and  Roland  killed.  ,*  *  *  * 

Battle  oi'Afturias,  fought  in  783,  where  A\- 
phonfo  II.  King  of '-Eton?? defeated  the  Moon  or  Sara- 
cens.  . 

Battle ,  of  Fontenai  in  France ,  fought  in  841, 
where  Lewis  the  Germanick ,  and  Charles  the  Ball, 
defeated  the  Emperor  .Lotharius  their  Brother.. 

Battle  of  the  Lis,  fought  in  961,  where  Otk  I. 
Emperor,  defeated  an  Army  of  Huns ;  Conrad  the 
Wife  was  killed  in  it. 

Battle,  fought  in  982,  at  Bajfantello  in  Calabria, 
where  the  Greeks ,  joined  with  the  Saracens ,  defeated 
die  Emperor.  O/ho  II. 

Battle  of  Florines,  fought  in  1015,  where  God¬ 
frey,  Duke  of  Lorrain,  defeated,,  between  the  Sombre 
and  the  Meufe,  two  Rivers,  Lambert  Duke  of  Brabant. 

Battle  of  Pont-levoy,  fought  in  1016,  where 
Foulques  III.  called  the  Black  Earl  of  Anjou ,  defeated 
Eudes ,  fir  ft  Earl  of  Plots  and  Chartres . 

Battle  of  Mcrvet  near  Dordrecht, ,  fought  k 
1018,  where  die  Frifons  defeated  the  Army  of  God* 
frey  Duke  of  Lorrain. 

Battle  of  Baric  due,  fought  in  1037,  where  the 
Emperor  Conrad  II.  called  the  Salick,  defeated  and 
killed  Eudes  Earl  of  Champagne. 

Battle  of  Benevcnt,  fought  in  1053,  where  Ro¬ 
bert  Guicbard,  Prince  of  Poiiille  and  Calabria,  defeated 
the  Army  of  Leo  IX.-  where  the  Pope  commanded  irt 
Pcrfon,  and  was  token  Prifoner. 

Battle  of  Hervucrt,  between  the  Mctifi 
Vahal,  fought  in  1062,  where  Florcnt,  Earl  of  Hol¬ 
land ,  defeated  the  Earl  Hermand  of  tuicjl',  General  or 

the.  Army  of  the  Confederates.  ... 

Battle  of  Iicft mgs,  fought  in  1066,  where  /r/ • 
i'am  the  Conqueror ,  Duke  of  Normandy  in  France, 

-  «  *  •  **  •  -  -  *  •  -  ■  ■  ■  1 — ^  cite 


feated  and  killed  Harold,  who  had  been  placed 
Throne  of  England  contrary  to  the  Difpoficion  01 1  re 


T ettnment  of  Edward  the  Simple. 
Firjl  Battle  of  Caff  cl,  fought 


afliil  wlio!  was  killed  in  it. 


fought  in  351,  where  Magncntius  and  Decent  ins  were  Battle  of  Spolete,  fought  in  1094,  wliere 

Vunqiuihal  by  the  Emperor  Conjlanttus  *  Magncntiut  til  da,  Sovereign  of  'tufeany,  Parma ,  Placentia  1  1  ^ 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


f  ’ 

r  Province  caUed,  at  prefent,  St  iWs  Pa- 
°*  m  ^feared  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  who  was 

marching  ^awards  Rome ,  to  be  revenged  of  Pope 

of  Alcorns,  fought  in  1096,  where  Pe- 
I  King  of  Arragon ,  Son  of  Sancho ,  defeated  four 

(f  *  0f  the 

^Rattle  of  Antioch,  fought  in  1098,  where  Hu- 
Z  the  Great,  Philip  I.  King  of  France,  Godefroy  of 
%  -ll9n  &c  defeated  the  Army  of  the  Saracens, 

compofed  of  450,000  Foot,  and  200,000  Horfe 
Battle  of  Afcalons,  fought  in  1099,  where  God - 
^  of  Bouillon ,  King  of  Jerufalem  defeated  the 

^Battle  of  Fincheb-Bray,  in  Normandy,  fought  in 
0(j  where  &107  I.  King  of  England,  defeated  the 
Army  of  Robert,  called  Court e-Cuiffe,  Duke  of  Nor- 
maJL  who  was  taken  Prifoner. 

Battle  of  the  Plain  of  Airick  in  Portugal,  fought 
in  1139,  where  Alphonfe  I.  defeated  live  Kings  of  the 

^Second  Battle  of  Antioch ,  fought  in  1150, 
where  Noradin ,  Prince  of  Aleppo,  defeated  and  killed 
Raimond  of  Poitiers,  Prince  of  Antioch . 

Battle  o f  Alarfos,  near  Sierra  Morena,  in  the 
Province  of  La- Mancha,  fought  in  1195,  where  Al- 
■phonfe  IX.  King  of  Caftille ,  was  defeated  by  Maza- 
wuto  King  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens. 

Battle  of  Adrianople ,  fought  in  1205,  where 
Random,  Earl  of  Flanders,  elefted  Emperor  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  was  defeated  and  taken  by  Calo,  Prince  of 
the  Bulgarians,  who  had  liim  put  to  Death  fome 
Time  afterwards. 

Battle  of  Muradar,  fought  in  1212,  where  Al- 
phonfe  IX.  King  of  Caftille,  defeated  Mahomet  the 
Green,  King  of  Morocco. 

Battle  of  Bovines ,  between  Lifte  and  Four  nay, 
fought  in  1214,  where  Philip  Auguftus ,  King  of 
France,  defeated  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.  John  King 
of  England ,  Ferrand  of  Portugal ,  Earl  ot  Flanders, 
and  Renattd ,  Earl  of  Bolognc,  all  leagu’d  againft  him. 

Battle  of  Alcazar,  in, Portugal,  fought  in  1217, 
where  the  Portuguese,  afiifted  by  the  French,  Englijh , 
and  Flemijh,  who  were  a  going  to  the  Holy  Land, 
defeated  a  numerous  Army  of  Moors . 

Battle  of  Faillebourg,  fought  in 
Louis  IX.  King  of  France ,  defeated 
Henry  III.  King  of  England. 

Battle  of  Frankfort,  fought  in 
Henry  of  Fhuringe,  King  of  the  Romans,  defeated 
Conrad,  his  Concurrent  to  the  Empire. 

Battle  of  Majfoura,  in  Egypt ,  fouglrt  in  1250, 
where  St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  was  taken  Prifoner 
by  Melee  Sala,  who  commanded  an  Army  of  Sara¬ 
cens. 

Battle  of  the  Lac  Ficino,  fought  in  1268,  where 
Charles  I.  King  of  Naples,  defeated  and  took  Prifoner 
Conradin,  Grandfon  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  and 
Frederick  of  Auftria,  whofe  Heads  he  caufed  to  be 
cut  olf  in  the  publick  Place  of  Naples. 

Battle  fought  in  1278,  near  Vienna,  in  Auftria, 
where  Rodolphus  I.  Emperor,  defeated  and  killed  Ot- 
tocarus.  King  of  Bohemia . 

Battle  0 f  Woringtic,  fought  111*1288,  where 

John,  Duke  of  Brabant,  defeated  the  Army  of  Sifri- 

duty  Elc&or  of  Cologne ,  and  took  him  Prifoner,  witli 

the  Earls  of  Gneldcrland  and  Najfau. 

;  Battle  of  Fumes,  fought  in  1297,  where  Robert, 

Earl  of  Artois ,  who  commanded  the  Army  of  Philip 

the  Fair,  King  of  France,  defeated  Guy  of  Flanders, 

who  had  declared  for  Edward  I.  King  of  England. 

Battle  fought  near  Spire ,  in  1298,  where  the 

Emperor  Adolphus  of  NaJJ'au ,  who  had  been  depofed, 

was  defeated  and  killed  by  Albert  of  Auftria,  eleded  in 
ms  Place. 

Battle  of  Couftray ,  called  of  the  gilded  Spurs, 
‘ought  in  1302,  where  John,  Earl  of  Namur,  defeated 
die  Army  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France. 

Battle  of  Mons,  in  Puclc,  between  Lifte  and 
touglu  in  1 304,  where  Philip  the  Fair ,  King 
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1242,  where 
the  Army  of 


1247. 


where 


of  France,  took  his  Revenge'  of  -Couftray,  and  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Flemijh ,  commanded  by  William  of  Jtdiers , 
John  of  Namur,  Robert  of  Nevers,  and  the  Earl  of 
Fhian. 

« 

Naval  Fight  of  Zizicrea ,  a  maritime  Town  of 
Zelandia,  fought  in  J304,  where  Robert  of  Lauriti, 
Admiral  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  defeated 
the  Flemijh  Fleet. 

Battle  of  Muldorf,  in  Bavaria,  fought  in  1322, 
where  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria ,  defeated  Frede¬ 
rick  of  Auftria,  called  the  Fair,  his  Concurrent. 

Second  Battle  of  Cajfel ,  fought  in  1328,  where 
Philip  of  Valois,  King  of  France ,  defeated  the  Flemijh, 
who  had  revolted  againft  Louis  of  Creci,  Earl  of 
Flanders. . 

Sea-Fight  near  UEfduje,  in  1340,  between  the 
Fleet  of  Philip  of  Valois,  King  of  France,  and  that  of 
Edward  III.  King  of  England,  where  that"  ~of  France 
was  beaten. 

%  f 

Battle  of  Creci,  fought  in  1346^  where  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  King  of  England,  defeated  entirely  the  Ar¬ 
my  of  Philip  of  Valois King  of  France , 

Battle  of  Poitiers,  fought  in  1356,  where  Ed* 
ward.  Prince  of  Wales ,  Son  of  Edward  III.  King  of 
England,  defeated  and  took  Prifoner,  John,  King  of 
France,  who  was  fupported  but  by  his  fourth  Son, 
Philip,  the  others  having  retreated. 

Battle  of  Auray ,  in  Britanny ,  fought  in  1364, 
where  Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  and  the  Earl  of  Auxerre, 
Generals  of  Charles  V.  King  of  France,  defeated  the 
Army  of  Charles  of  Blois,  compofed  of  Englijh  and 
Britons. 

Battle  of  Cocherel,  in  Britanny,  fought  in  1364, 
where  Bertrand  Hu  Guefclin ,  defeated  John  of  Grailli, 
who  commanded  an  Army  of  Englijh  and  Navarreans. 

Battle  of Nachara,  fought  in  1367*  where  Ed¬ 
ward,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  fupported  the  Party  of 
Don  Pedro ,  King  of  Caftille ,  defeated  die  Earl  of 
Fr aft  am  are,  who  commanded  the  Caftillans ,  who  had 
efpoufed  the  Party  of  Henry. 

Battle  of  Monti  el,  fought  in  1369,  where  Hemy 
of  Fr  aft  am  are,  a  Bided  by  Bertrand  du  Guefclin ,  and 
the  French  Forces,  defeated  and  killed  Don  Pedro  the 
cruel.  Henry  afeended  the  Spanijh  T hrone  by  Ele&ion. 

Battle  of  Rofebeck,  between  Tpres  and  Courtray , 
fought  in  1382,  where  Charles  VI.  King  of  France  de¬ 
feated  the  Flemiftj ,  who  revolted  againft  Louis  of  Male, 
their  Prince. 

Battle  of  Aliubarotti,  in  Portugal,  fought  in 
1385,  where  John  I.  natural  Son  of  King  Ferdinand, 
defeated  Hemy  I.  King  of  Caftille ,  who  had  married 
Beatrix,  legitimate  Heirefs  of  the  Kingdom. 

BATTLEof  Scmpach,  near  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland, 
fought  ip  1386,  where  the  Switzers  defeated  and  killed 
Leopold ,  Duke  of  Auftria ,  called  die  fine  Gendarme . 

Battle  of  Nicopolis,  fought  in  1396,  where  Ba- 
jazet ,  I.  Emperor  of  the  Furks,  defeated  Sigifmond, 
King  of  Htvtgaiy ,  who  was  afterwards  cledted  Em¬ 
peror. 

Battle  of  Angolia,  in  Afia,  fought  in  1401, 
where  F amerlane.  Prince  of  the  Fartars,  defeated  the 
victorious  Army  of  Bajazct  I.  Emperor  of  the  Furks , 
and  took  him  Prifoner. 

Battle  of  Rochc-Seche,  fought  on  the  Borders  of 
the  Garigliano,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1411, 
where  Louis ,  Duke  of  Anjou ,  defeated  Lancelot,  his 
Competitor  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

Battle  of  Agincourt,  fought  in  1415,  where 
Henry  V.  King  of  England ,  defeated  the  Army  of 
Charles  VI.  King  of  France,  who  had  forced  him  to 
fight,  through  Defpair  i  the  Dukes  of  Alcnfon,  of  Lo¬ 
rain,  of  Bar,  of  Brabant ,  of  Nevers ,  the  Conftablc 
D' Albert,  Boucicault ,  Marefehal  of  France ,  and  the 
Admiral  D'Ampierrc,  were  found  among  the  Slain. 

Battle  of  Range  in  Anjou ,  fought  in  1421,  where 
John,  Earl  of  Bouchan ,  John  Stuart,  Scotch,  and  the 
Murcichal  of  La  Faycltte,  who  comm/mded  the  French, 
defeated  the  Duke  of  Clarence ,  brother  of  Henry  V. 
King  of  England. 

Battle  fought  in  1422,  where  John  Zifca,  Ge- 
M  mral 
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ml  of  the  Hujfttcs  in  Bohemia ,  defeated  the  Emperor 
Sigifimond ,  who  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken  Prifoner. 

Battle  of  Verneuil,  fought  in  1424,  where  the 
Duke  of  Bcauford,  Regent  of  France ,  for  the  Englijh , 
defeated  the  Forces  of  Charles  VII.  King  of  France . 

Battle'  of  Gre?iada,  fought  in  1431,  where 
John  II.  King  of  Cajlille ,  defeated  the  Army  of  Ma¬ 
homet  the  Left-handed ,  King  of  the  Moors. 

Sea-Fight  near  the  Ifland  of  Ponce,  in  1435, 
where  Rene  of  Anjou ,  King  .of  Naples,  defeated  and 
took  yllphoiife  V.  called  the  Magnanimous ,  King  of 
Arragon. 

Battle  of  Cajfovia ,  a  Plain  in  the  Province  of 
Servia ,  where  John  Hnniade ,  King  of  Hungary ,  at¬ 
tacked  the  Army  of  the  Lurks,  commanded  by  Amu- 
rath  II.  and  Mahomet  II.  Father  and  Son.  Huniade , 
though  inferior  of  two  Thirds,  had  the  Advantage  at 
firft,  but  not  fultained  himfelf  to  the  End. 

Battle  of  For migny,  fought  in  1450,  where  the 
Conftable,  Arthur ,  Earl  of  Richmond ,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  Forces  of  Charles  VII.  King  of  Fy-ance,  defeated 
General  Xiriel ,  who  commanded  the  Englijh. 

Battle  of  Caftillon,  in  Perigord ,  fought  in  1453, 
where  Charles  VII.  King  of  France,  defeated  the  fa¬ 
mous  Englijh  General  Talbot ;  the  General  Talbot  and 
his  Sou  were  killed  in  the  Fight. 

Battle  of  Grave ,  on  the  Efcaut ,  between  Ghent 
and  Oudenard ,  fought  in  1453,  where  Philip  the  Good 
defeated  the  Army  of  thofe  of  Ghent,  who  had  re¬ 
volted. 

B  a  t  t  l  e  of  Wakefield ,  where  Marguerite  of  Anjou , 
Daughter  of  Rene ,  King  -  of  Naples ,  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  defeated  and  killed  Richard ,  Duke  of  York. 

Battle  of  Mont-Lheiy ,  fought  in  1465,  where 
Louis  XI.  King  of  France ,  afiifted  in  Perfon,  and 
Charles  the  Bold ,  Earl  of  Charolois ,  which  begun  with 
a  great  Fury,  but  ended  without  any  Advantage  on 
either  Side. 

Battle  of  Morai ,  fought  in  1476,  where  the 
Switzers  defeated,  for  the  lecond  Time,  Charles  the 
Bold ,  Duke  of  Burgundy ,  who  loll  his  Cannon,  Bag¬ 
gage,  and  the  Equipages  of  his  Houfhold  ;  the  large 
Diamond  of  Birrgundy  was  found  in  the  Du  ft,  and  fold 
afterwards  for  two  Crowns. 

Battle  of  Tiramare,  in  Albania,  fought  in  1476, 
where  Contarini ,  General  of  the  Venetians ,  was  defeat¬ 
ed  and  killed  by  Omar  Bajfa ,  General  of  Klabomct  II. 

BATTLEof  Nancy,  fought  in  1 4  7  7 ,  where  Charles 
the  Bold ,  Duke  of  Lorain ,  was  defeated  and  killed  by 
Rene,  Duke  of  Lorain ,  affifted  by  die  Switzers. 

Battue  of  Guinegafta ,  fought  in  1479,  where 
Maximilian ,  Arch-Duke  of  Auftria ,  defeated  the  Army 
ol  France ,  commanded  by  Crcvecceur  d’ Efquerdes. 

Battle  of  Leiccfter ,  fought  in  1485,  where 
VII.  Earl  of  Richmond ,  defeated  and  killed 
Richard  III.  Ufurper  of  the  Crown  of  England ,  and 
Murtherer  of  his  two  Nephews  ;  that  Victory  gave 
the  Crown  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond ,  to  whom  it 
belong’d  lawfully. 

Battle  of  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier ,  in  Britanny , 
fought  in  1488,  where  Louis  of  La  Trhnouillc,  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Army  of  Charles  VIII.'  King  of  France , 
defeated  and  took  Prifoner,  die  Duke  of  Orleans ,  af¬ 
terwards  King  of  France,  and  the  Earl  of  Najfau. 

Battle  of  For  none,  near  Placentia ,  1  ought  in 
1495,  where  Charles  VIII.  King  o (France,  defeated, 
in  Perfon,  with  a  fmall  Army  of  8000  Men  only, 
the  Army  of  the  confederated  Princes  of  Italy,  confin¬ 
ing  of  50,000  Men,  and  commanded  by  the  Marquis 
of  Mantua,  and  the  Earl  of  Cajas. 

Battle  of  Ccrignoles ,  in  Abruzzo ,  fought  in 
1503,  where  Gonzalvo  of  Cor  dm,  called  the  Great 
Captain ,  defeated  the  French  for  the  lirll  Time,  and 
killed  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  who  commanded  them. 

Battle  of  Gicra-Dadde,  or  Aignadel,  fought  in 
1509,  where  Louis  XII.  King  o f  France,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  Perfon,  defeated  the  Army  of  the  Ve¬ 
netians. 


Battle  of  Ravenna,  fought  in 
Gaft  on  de  Foix  defeated  the  Army  of  the  p  •  * le^ 
Italy,  confederated  againft  Louis  XII,  Kino  of 
The  Cardinal  of  Medicis,  Legate  of  Pc$£  ,ranct> 
the  Marquis  of  Pefcaire ,  and  Peter  of  Navlrr 
made  Prifoners.  Gaft  on  was  killed  in  it  at  the  A  ^ 
22  Years,  for  having  advanced  with  a 
Men  to  force  the  Rear-Guard.  nc^  °f 

Battle  of  Flodden  in  England,  fouo-ht  in 

where  James  IV.  King  of  Scotland ,  was  killer/5^’ 
8000  of  his  Subjefts.  ^ 

Battle  of  Navarre*  fought  in  1510,  . 

Switzers  defeated  the  Army  of  Louis  XII.  Kin  f 
France,  commanded  by  Louis  of  la  TrimmUl * g  °f 
James  Trivulce.  ’  and 

Battle  of  Zalderam ,  near  Tauris,  fought  in  t, 
where  Selim  I.  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  defeated  w„f4/ 
Sophi  of  Perfia.  J  iae> 

Battle  of  Marignan,  in  the  Milanefe,  fought' 
1515,  where  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  defeated 
in  Perfon,  the  Switzers ,  and  laid  all  that  NioL 
the  Carriage  of  a  Cannon.  0  n 

Battle  of  Aleppo,  fought  in  1 5 1 6,  where  Seliml 

defeated  Camp  Jon,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who  was  fmother* 

ed  at  the  Age  of  77  Years,  by  his  Soldiers ,  who 
ned. 

Battle  of  the  Bicoqtie,  in  the  Milanefe,  fought  in 
1522,  where  the  Marquis  of  Pefcaire  and  Profper  Co- 
lonna,  defeated  the  Marefchal  Lautrec,  and  the  Ma- 
refchal  Lefcur ,  his  Brother,  who  commanded  for 
Francis  I.  the  Troops  of  the  Milanefe. 

Battle  of  Pavia,  fought  in  1525,  where  Tran- 
eis  I.  King  of  France,  was  made  Prifoner,  with  a 
great  Number  of  Lords.  Lanoi  had  him  conduced 
to  Madrid. 

Battle  of  Mohas ,  fought  iti  152 6,  where  Soli- 
man  II.  Emperor  of  the  Turks  defeated  and  killed 
Louis,  the  laft  King  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia,  aged 
22  Years. 

Battle  of  Cerifole,  in  Piedmont ,  fought  in  1544, 
where  Francis  of  Bourbon ,  Duke  of  Anguien ,  Prince 
of  the  Blood  of  France ,  aged  25  Years,  defeated  the 
Marquis  Du  Guaft,  who  commanded  the  Sprnifi 
Army. 

Battle  of  Mulberg,  on  the  River  Elbe,  fought 
in  154^  where  Charles  V.  Emperor,  defeated  in  Per¬ 
fon,  the  Army  of  the  Proteftants  :  The  Ele&or,  Fre¬ 
derick,  of  Saxony,  Chief  of  the  Party,  was  made  Pri- 
foncr. 

Battle  of  EJfeck,  in  Hungary,  fought  in  1553, 
where  the  Turks  defeated  the  Army  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  I.  King  of  the  Romans,  Brother  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. 

Battle  of  Martian,  fought  in  1554,  where 
John  James ,  of  Medicis ,  Marquis  of  Marignan,  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Army  of  Charles  V.  defeated  that  of 
France,  commanded  by  Peter  Strozzi. 

Battle  of  Renti*  fought  in  1554,  where  Francis^ 
Duke  of  Gtiife,  who  commanded  the  Van-Guard  ot 
the  Army  of  Henry  II.  King  of  France,  defeated  that 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  as  he  was  coming  in  Per¬ 
fon  to  the  Succours  of  Renti . 

Battle  of  St.  Quint  in,  where  Emanuel  Fhilbcrt, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Governor  of  the  Low-Countries,  de¬ 
feated  the  Army  of  Henry  II.  King  of  France ,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Conftablc  of  Montmorency . 

Battle  of  Gravelines,  fought  in  155s,  WFC 
the  Comte  of  Egmont,  General  of  the  Army  ol  Bhi- 
lip  II.  King  of  Spain,  defeated  the  Army  of  Hetnry 
commanded  by  the  Marefchal  De  Themes,  who  was 
made  Prifoner. 

Battle  of  St.  Denis ,  near  Paris,  fought  in  iffiR 
where  the  Conftablc,  Anne  of  Montmorency ,  routed  the 
Army  of  the  Calvinifls ,  commanded  by  Louis  or  Bour¬ 
bon,  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Admiral  Co l ip h  t!ic 
Conftablc,  died  of  his  Wounds. 

Battle  of  Gmmingen,  in  Frifeland,  fought  ,n 

1568,  on  the  River  Ems,  where  the  Duke  D  Bio  > 
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or  of  the  Catbolick  Low-Countries,  defeated 
G°v;rn  .  r  tjie  proteftants,  commanded  by  Ludovii 

th'£Ly  Brother  of  Prince  of  Orange.  ■ 

n  ttle  oijarnitc,  in  Xaintonge  in  France,  fought 
To  where  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry 
t  0f  France^  defeated  the  Army  of  the  Calvi- 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was 
owardly  and  perfidioufly  killed  by  Montefqttiou,  agamft 

tH  t  i°e  o'/  Mont  con  tour,  fought  in  1569,  where 
the  fame  Henry  Duke  of  Anjou  defeated  the  Admiral 

«/  A’ Fight  of  Lepante ,  fought  in  the  Gulf  of  the 

fame  Name  in  157U  what  John  of  Auftria,  natural 
q  \  nf  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  commanding  the-  Fleets 

f  Pope  PiusV-  of  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  of  the 
Reoublick  of  Venice,  of  Malta ,  and  of  Genoa,  de¬ 
bated  all  the  maritime  Forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Battle  of  La  Brut  ere,  of  Moo  ex  near  Nimeguen, 

;n  1 C74,  where  Sancho  of  Avilla,  General  of 

thtSmi/h  Forces,  defeated  and  killed  Ludovic  and 
Hmy  of  Najfau,  and  Chrijlopher  Prince  Palatine  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  United  Provinces. 

Battle  of  Alcacer  in  Africa,  fought  in  1578, 

where  Sebaftian,  King  of  Portugal,  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  the  Moors. 

Batt  le  of  Alcantara,  fought  in  1580,  where  Fer- 
tbuind  of  Toledo,  Duke  of  Jibe,  General  of  die  For- 
ces  of  Philip  II-  King  of  Spain,  defeated  Don  Antonio 
of  Portugal,  Prior  of  Crato ,  who  caufed  himfelf  to  be 

proclaimed  King  of  Portugal 
Battle,  fought  in  1588,  where  Maximilian, 

Archduke  of  Auftria,  Brother  of  the  Emperor  Rodol- 
pbus,  was  made  Prifoner  by  Sigifmond  King  of  Sweden, 
with  whom  he  difputed  the  Crown  of  Poland. 

Battle  of  Pontcharra,  fought  in  1591,  where  the 
Puke  o fLes  Diguieres,  commanding  the  French  For¬ 
ces,  defeated  the  Army  of  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  commanded  by  his  Baftard  Brother. 

Battle  of  Dour lens,  fought  in  1595,  where  the 
Count  of  Fuentes,  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries , 
defeated  the  French  Army  commanded  by  the  Count 
of  St.  Paul,  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  and  the  Admiral 

of  Pillars . 

Battle  of  Newport,  fought  in  1600,  where  Count 
Maurice  defeated  the  Archduke  Albert*  Governor  of 
the  Low  Countries. 

Battle  of  Prague,  fought  in  1620,  where  Maxi¬ 
milian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  General  of  the  Forces  of 
Ferdinand  II.  Emperor,  defeated  Frederick,  Elector 
Palatine,  who  had  been  elected  King  of  Bohemia  by 
the  Proteftants. 

Battle  of  Winipfen  in  the  Palatinate,  fought  in 
1622,  where  Count  Tilly,  General  of  the  Forces  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  defeated  the  Marquifs  of  Baden 
hour  lac. 

Battle  of  FI  cur  us  in  the  Province  of  Namur  c, 
fought  in  1622,  where  Count  Tilly ,  General  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  defeated  Chriftian  of  Brtmft 
w>d\  and  the  Baftard  Mans  fold. 

Battle  0 f  Statlo,  fought  in  1623,  where  Count 
Tilly,  General  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  defeated 
Uriflian  of  Brunfwick,  Bifhop  of  Ilalberftat. 

Battle  of  Nitra  in  Hungary ,  fought  in  1624, 
where  Count  Hefterhazi ,  Palatine  of  the  Kingdom, 
General  of  the  Forces  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
defeated  the  Army  of  Bethlecm  Gabor ,  Prince  of  Tran- 
ftmia,  who  had  caufcd  himfelf  to  be  crowned  King 

°l  Bohemia, 

Battle  of  Lcctbercn,  in  theDutchy  of  Brunfwick, 
bught  in  1626,  where  Count  Tilly,  General  ol  the 
hmperor  Ferdinand  II.  defeated  Chriftian  IV .  King  of 

Denmark. 

.  Battle  of  Alborg  in  the  North  of  Jutland,  fought 
j!  1  7.  where  Count  Sliest,  General  of  the  Emperor 
f fin  an  dll,  defeated.  Bandit's  and  Calmbourg,  Gcno 
Thrift  an  IV.  King  of  Denmark. 

Battle  of  JVo/gaft  in  Pomerania,  fought  in  1628, 

,  If  die  Duke  of  Fr  if  laud  or  iFalflein,  General  of 
^’Emperor  Ferdinand  11.  defeated  Chriftian  IV.  King 
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of  Denmark ,  who  efcaped  narrowly  being  taken  Prifo¬ 
ner,  with  his  Brother  and  Son. 

Battle  of  Leipfich,  fought  in  i6%t,  ‘where  Giiftd* 
vus  Adolphus ,  King  of  Sweden,  defeated  Count  Tilly, 
General  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL  who  had 
gained  14  Battles. 

Battle  of  Altemberg,  fought  in  1632,  where 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  was  beaten  by 
Maximilian ,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  General  Walfteiti * 
Battle  of  Lutzen,  fought  in  1632,  where  Gufta¬ 
vus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden ,  aged  38  Years,  was 
killed  *  Papenhehn  was  alfo  killed,  and  the  Field  of 
Battle  left  to  the  Swedes. 

Battle  of  Stenau  in  Silefta,  fought  in  1 633, 
where  JValftein ,  General  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II* 
defeated  the  Forces  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

Firft  Battle  of  Nortlingen ,  fought  in  1634, 
where  Ferdinand  II.  King  of  Hungary ,  and  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  Infant ,  defeated  the  Swedijh  Army  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Weimar  and  Marfhal  Horn. 

Battle  of  Majfo  in  thcValieline,  fought  in  1635, 
where  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  General  of  die  French  Ar¬ 
my,  defeated  that  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  com* 
manded  by  the  Baron  Furnemond. 

Battle  of  Tangermund,  fought  in  1636,  where 
the  Count  de  Hasfelt ,  General  of  the  Emperor  Fer¬ 
dinand  II.  defeated  the  Swedijh  Army  commanded  by 
John  Banier. 

Battle  of  Wiftoch,  fought  in  1636,  where  the 
Swedes  under  General  Bannier,  defeated  the  Imperial  ft  $ 
and  Saxons. 

Battle  of  Dorften  in  Weftphalia,  fought  in  1636, 
where  the  Marfhal  Goetz ,  one  of  the  Generals  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  defeated  the  Army  of  Heffe , 
commanded  by  Melander ,  known  fince  under  the 
Name  of  Count  Holtzappel. 

Battle  of  the  Plain  of  Witten  Weyel  in  Alfatia, 
fought  in  1638*  where  die  Dulffc  of  Weymar,  the 
Vifcount  of  Turenne,  and  the  Count  of  Guebriant,  a 
Briton,  and  my  Grandfather  on  my  Mother’s  Side, 
defeated  the  Imperial  Army  commanded  by  the  Gene¬ 
rals  Savellt  and  Goetz. 

Battle  of  Sedan,  fought  in  1641,  where  the 
Earl  of  Soiffons ,  Prince  of  the  Blood  of  France,  and 
General  Lamboi,  defeated  the  Army  of  Lewis  XIII* 
King  of  France ,  commanded  by  the  Marfhal  of  Cha - 
tillon  ;  the  Earl  of  Soiffons  was  killed  after  the  Battle. 

Battle  of  Silefia,  where  the  Count  of  Torjicnfon, 
General  of  die  Swediftj  Army,  defeated  the  Duke 
Francis  Albert  of  Saxe-Lawcmbourg,  who  commanded 
the  Imperialifts. 

Battle  of  Flonccourt  near  the  Cat  eld,  fought  in 
1642,  where  Don  Francifco  de  Melo,  Governor  of  the 
Lew  Countries ,  and  the  Baron  de  Bee,  defeated  the 
Count  dc  Guiche,  afterwards  Marfhal  of  Grammont. 

Battle  of  Britt enf els  near  Leipfich,  fought  in' 
1642,  where  the  Count  of  lorftcnfon ,  General  of  Swe - 
den,  defeated  die  Archduke  Leopold,  who  commanded 
the  Imperial  Army. 

Battle  of  Rocroy,  fought  in  1643,  where  Lewis 
of  Bourbon,  fecond  of  the  Name,  aged  20  Years, 
only,  defeated  Don  Francifco  de  Melo,  Governor  of 
the  Low  Countries  •,  the  Count  of  Fontaines  was  kil¬ 
led  at  die  Head  of  a  Battalion  of  6000  natural  Spa¬ 
niards  •,  VHofpital  and  Gajfton  were  Lieutenant- 

Generals  in  tlie  French  Army. 

Battle  of  Fribourg,  fought  in  1644,  where 
Lewis  of  Bourbon,  fecond  of  die  Name,  Prince  of 
Condo,  defeated  the  Bavarians  intrenched  in  the  Black 
Forcfl  in  Brifgatt ,  and  commanded  by  General  Merci. 

Battle  of  Janxati  in  Bohemia,  fought  in  1645, 
where  Count  Torjicnfon,  General  of  the  Swedes ,  de¬ 
feated  the  Generals  Goetz,  Hatsfeld,  and  Brtiai,  who 
commanded  die  Forces  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 
Goetz  and  Brtiai  were  killed,  and  Hasfehl  made  Prifo¬ 


ner. 
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Bat  t  l  e  of  Marten  dal  in  Franconia,  fought  in  164,, 

where  the  Baron  Merci  and  John  de  IVeth,  Generals  of 

the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  furprifed  and  defeated  die 

Vifcount  of  Turenne,  who  commanded  the  French  Army. 

Bat tle 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Battle  of  Balaguer  in  Catalonia ,  fought  in  1645, 
where  the  Count  of  Uarcourt ,  General  of  the  French 
Army,  defeated  the  Spaniards ,  commanded  by  Don 
Philip  of  Silva,  and'  Don  Andre  Cantelmo. 

Second  Battle  of  Nortlingen ,  fought  in  1645, 
where  the  Prince  of  Conde ,  General  of  the  French  Ar¬ 
my,  defeated  the  Baron  Merci ,  one  of  the  greateft 
Captains  of  his  Time,  who  commanded  the  Forces  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

Battle  of  Trancher on  near  Cremona ,  fought  in 
1648,  where  Francis,  Duke  of  Modena,  and  the  Mar- 
fhal  of  P  lefts  Prajlin ,  Generals  of  the  French  Army, 
defeated  the  Marquifs  Caracene ,  Governor  of  the  Mila- 

nefe. 

Battle  of  the  Plain  of  Lens  in  Artois,  fought  in 
1 648,  where  the  Prince  of  Conde ,  who  commanded 
the  French  Army,  defeated  the  Archduke  Leopold. 

Battle  of  Rethel,  fought  in  1650,  where  the 
Marfhal  of  P lefts  Prajlin,  afterwards  Duke  and  Peer 
of  France ,  defeated  the  Spanijh  Forces,  thofe  of  Lor- 
rain ,  and  thofe  of  the  Party  of  the  Princes,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Vifcount  of  Turenne,  who  efcaped  nar¬ 
rowly  being  taken  Prifoncr  ;  Du  Plefts  Prajlin  had 
one  of  his  Sons  killed  in  it.  This  Battle  procured  the 
Marfhal  Staff  to  the  Marquis  of  Villcquier  and  of  Ho- 
quin  court. 

Battle  of  Wore  eft  er,  fought  in  1651,  where 
Cromwell  defeated  the  Army  of  Charles  II.  King  of 
Great  Britain,  who  narrowly  efcaped. 

Battle  of  Jaroflau,  fought  in  1658,  where  the 
General  Charnejki,  who  commanded  the  Armies  of 
Cafrnir  V.  King  of  Poland ,  defeated  the  Swedes. 

Battle  of  the  Dunes ,  fought  in  1658,  where  the 
Vifcount  of  T urenne  defeated  the  Spanijh  Army,  com¬ 
manded  by  Don  Juan  of  Auftria ,  natural  Son  of  Phi¬ 
lip  IV.  King  of  Spain. 

Battle  of  Eftremos  in  Portugal,  fought  in  1663, 
where  the  Count  of  Schomberg. ,  afterwards  Marfhal  of 
France,  General  of  the  Army  of  Alphonfo  VI.  King  of 
Portugal,  defeated  that  of  Spain  commanded  by  Don 
Juan  of  Auftria. 

B  a  t  t  l  e  of  Rahab  or  of  St.  Godard,  fought  in  1 664, 
where  6000  French,  commanded  by  the  Count  of  Co- 
ligni  and  the  Duke  of  La  Fiieilladc ,  fent  to  the  Suc¬ 
cour  of  the  Emperor  Leopold ,  defeated  the  Dirks  who 
had  eroded  the  River,  and  by  that  Defeat,  faved 
Hungary  and  Germany  from  an  Invafion. 

Battle  o f  Villa  Vicioja  in  die  Province  of  Eftra- 
viadura,  fought  in  1665,  where  the  Count  of  Schom¬ 
berg  defeated  the  Marquifs  of  Caracene,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  Spanijh  Forces. 

Sea  Fight  off  Sol/zbay  in  the  North  of  England, 
fought  in  1672,  between  the  French  and  Englijh  Fleets, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  of 
England ,  and  the  Count  d'Eftrees-,  and  the  Dutch 
Fleet,  commanded  by  the  Admirals  Tromp  and  Ruy- 
ter  \  this  Fight  lafted  long,  was  bloody,  and  without 
Advantage  on  either  Side. 

Sea  Fight  near  Blanckzembcrg,  fought  in  1673, 
where  the  Prince  Palatine,  who  commanded  the  Eng- 
l/Jh  Fleet,  and  the  Count  d'Eftrccs,  Vice-Admiral  of 
France ,  attacked  Admiral  Rdytcr,  who  commanded 
the  Dutch  Fleet  i  Ruytcr  loll  three  Ships,  and  re¬ 
treated. 

Sea  Fight  before  the  Tcxel,  in  1 673,  where  the 
French  and  Engliftj  Fleets,  commanded  by  the  Prince 
Palatine,  and  the  Count  d'Eftrccs,  fought  again  11  the 
Admirals  Ruytcr  and  Tromp,  without  either  of  them 
claiming  the  Vjdlory. 

Battle  of  Chockin  in  Podolia,  fought  in  1673, 
where  John  Sobiejki,  Grand  MarJhal  of  Poland,  and 
afterwards  King,  defeated  entirely  the  Turks  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Bailies  UJfain ,  So  liman,  and  Cap  lan  •, 
this  Vidlory  gave  the  Crown  to  Sobiejki , 

B a 'i' t  l !•:  of  Vcintzhcim,  fought  in  1674,  where  the 
Vifcount  of  Turenne,  General  of  the  French,  defeated 
the  Forces  of  the  Emperor,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
Charles  of  Lor  rain,  and  the  General  Caprara. 

Battle  of  Sen  of  betwen  Neville  and  Char  hr  oy , 
fought  in  167.1,  where  the  Prince  of  Conde  defeated 
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the  Rear-guard  of  die  Army  of  the  Confederates 
manded  by  Prince  Vaudemont,  and  purfued  the  C°^' 
Battle,  which  was  retrenched  in  the  Village  of 
and  in  that  of  Fay  \  there  were  a  great  many  killed* ^ 
both  Sides  ;  but  the  Prince  of  Conde  took  whole  R  v' 
ments  Prifoners.  This  Battle  laded  four  Hours T- 
Day-light,  four  I  lours  by  Moon-light,  and  four  Ho  J 

in  the  Dark.  0 

Battle  of  Enthein  near  Straft>owg,  fouaht  '• 
1674,  where  the  Vifcount  of  Turenne  defeated  on 
Part  of  the  Imperial  Army,  commanded  by  the  Duk^ 
of  Lor  rain,  Bournonvillc,  and  Caprara,  and  forced  the 
other  to  retire  with  Precipitation  under  the  Cannon  o; 
Strafbourg . 

Battle  of  Allheinheina ,  fought  in  1675,  wjlero 
Montecuculi ,  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Emperor 
hoping  to  take*  Advantage  of  the  Death  of  the  Viicount 
of  Turenne,  attacked  the  French  Army  commanded 
by  the  Cotmt  of  Lorge  and  the  Marquifs  of  Vaubrm 
but  was  defeated  on  the  Borders  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Marquifs  of  Vaubrun  was  killed,  and  de  Lorge  made  the 
German  Army  re-crofs  the  Rhine,  which  gained  him  the 

Staff*  of  Marlhal  of  France. 

% 

Battle  of  Triers,  fought  in  1675,  where  the 
Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunjwick  and  Lunenburg. ,  and 
other  Princes  confederated  againll  France,  defeated 
near  Confarbrug ,  the  Marfhal  of  Crequi,  wiio  threw 
himfelf  into  Triers,  where  he  did  all  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  brave  Man,  reduced  to  Defpair,  to  fave 
the  Place. 

Battle  of  Leopold,  fought  in  1 675,-  where  John 
Sobiejki,  King  of  Poland ,  defeated  Part  of  the  Yurkijb 
Army,  commanded  by  Ibrahim  Bafha  and  Sultan 
Noradin. 

Sea  Fight  before  the  Town  of  Angouifia in Sicily, 
in  1676,  between  the  French  Fleet,  commanded  by 
du  Quefnc,  and  thofe  of  Spain  and  Holland,  command¬ 
ed  by  Ruyler  *,  Ruytcr  died  a  few  Days  afterwards  of 
his  Wounds. 

Battle  of  Lunden  in  Scania,  fought  in  1676, 
where  Charles  IX.  King  of  Sweden,  defeated  the  Army 
which  Chriftian  V.  King  of  Denmark ,  commanded  in 
Perfon. 

Third  Battle  of  CaJJel,  fought  on  Palm  Sunday 
1677,  where  Philip  of  France,  Duke  of  Orleans,  com¬ 
manding  the  French  Army,  defeated  William  Prince  at 
Orange,  afterwards  King  of  England,  as  he  was 
coming  to  the  Succour  of  St.  Omcr . 

Sea  Fight  between  the  French  and  Butch  Fleets, 
in  1677,  near  the  Ifland  Tobago ,  where  the  Count 
d'Eftrccs,  Vice-Admiral,  and  afterwards  Marfhal  ot 
France,  defeated  the  Dutch  Fleet,  commanded  by 
Binck,  who  was  killed. 

Battle  of  Spoil  ill e  in  Catalonia,  fought  in  1677, 
where  the  Marfhal  of  Noaillcs ,  commanding  the  Yrttuh 
Forces,  defeated  the  Spaniards  commanded  by  Count 
Monterey,  Viceroy  of  that  Province. 

.Battle  of  Malmoc  in  the  Province  of  Scania, 
fought  in  1 677,  where  Charles  IX.  King  ot  Sweden* 
and  Chriftian,  King  of  Denmark,  fought  without  Ad¬ 
vantage  on  either  Side. 

Combat  of  Vaccia  on  the  Danube,  between  Bada 
and  Grats,  in  1 684,  where  Prince  Charles  ot  Lor  rain, 
Gencraiifiimo  of  the  Armies  of  the  Emperor  Leopold , 
defeated  a  Body  of  2000  Turks,  and  took  the  lown 
of  Vaccia,  where  Part  of  the  Turks  were  fled 

Battle  of  Hangebefth ,  two  Leagues  0 IT  Bud(h 
fought  in  1684,  where  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  in¬ 
flated  the  Serafquier  BafTa,  who  was  coming  to  tic 
Su  ccou  r  o  f  Buda . 

Battle  of  llarja  near  Alohas,  fought  m  1  /» 
where  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  defeated  the  uunt 
Vizier. 

Battle  of  Fletirus  in  the  the  Country 
fought  the  \Jl  oi  July  \Gc)0,  where  the  Marmm  l  v 
of  Luxembourg  defeated  the  Army  of  the  Aides  c 

manded  by  the  Prince  of  Wa/deck.  .  i  c 

Sea  Fight  in  the  Channel ,  in  1 6*90,  wlicie 

Count  Tourville,  afterwards  Mnrflml  of  Prance* 
leated  the  Engliftj  and  Dutch  Fleet.  p a  T T 14 
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Rattle  of  St  afar i  in  Piedmont ,  Fought  in  1690, 
Ct  Catinat,  afterwards  Marfhal  of  France,  gained 

Vidor/  over  tire  Duke  of  Savoy. 

*  Victor*  gained  by  the  Prince  of  Baden,  in  1691, 
near  Salankemen  in  tire  Lower  Hungary,  againft  the 

^Combat  of  Leufe  in  the  Hainault  and  the  Brabant, 

,  ,  gth  *  of  September  1691,  where  *8  Squadrons  of 
1  Troops  of  the  King  of  France’s  Houihold  defeated 
r  Squadrons  of  the  Forces  of  the  Allies;  the  Duke 
7f  Luxembourg  wits  at  the  Head  of  the  French  T roops. 
Sea  Fight  in  1692,  between  the  French,  and  the 
and  Dutch  Fleets,  where  feveral  French  Ships 
were  burnt,  and  efpecialiy  that  of  the  Admiral,  called 

the  Royal  St(H* 

Battle  of  Steinkirk ,  where  the  Marihal  of  Lux- 
^hourt.  though  furprized,  defeated  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
‘veria,  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont ,  and  William  III. 
K.ing*of  England^  who  came  towards  the  End  of  the 


Battle  of  Marfalle  i n  Piedmont ,  fought  in  1693, 
where  Marihal  Catinat  defeated  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Battle  of  Neervinde  in  Flanders ,  fought  in  1693, 
where  the  Marfhal  of  Luxembourg  attacked  William 
the  Third,  King  of  England ,  in  his  Intrenchments, 
defended  by  two  Forts,  and  forced  him  witli  the  Lofs, 
on  the  Side  of  the  Allies,  of  their  Cannon,  Baggage, 

and  a  vaft  Number  of  Slain. 

Victory  gained  by  Prince  Eugene  on  the  Turks  in 

Hungary ,  in  1697. 

Battle  of  Fridlingen ,  between  Erifac  and  Hu- 
ningue ,  fought  in  1702,  where  the  Count  of  Pil¬ 
lars ,  who  commanded  the  French  Army,  defeated  the 
.prince  of  Baden^  who  commanded  that  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  This  Victory  gain’d  him  the  Staff  of  Marfhal 
of  France. 

Firft  Battle  of  Hochftet  in  Bavaria)  Fought  in 
1703,  where  the  Marfhal  of  Pillars  defeated  General 
Stir  urn. 

Battle  of  Sptre>  fought  in  1703,  where  the  Mar¬ 
ihal  f  'illard  defeated  the  Prince  of  Heffe-Cajfel ,  who 
was  coming  to  the  Succour  of  Landau . 

Second  Battle  of  Hochftet ,  where  the  Army  of 
the  Allies,  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene  and  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough ,  defeated  the  French  Army  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Marfhals  Tallard  and  Marfin.  Tal¬ 
ked  was  taken  Prifoner,  with  a  great  Number  of  Offi¬ 


cers. 

Come  at  of  Caffano  in  the  Milanefe)  near  the  Adda, 
fought  in  1705,  where  the  Duke  of  Vendofme,  who 
commanded  the  French  Army,  defeated  Prince  Eugene , 
who  commanded  that  of  the  Emperor. 

Signal  Victory  gained  in  1706,  by  General  Renf- 
child,  who  commanded  die  Swcdijh  Forces,  over  the 
Mufcovites  and  Saxons ,  near  Frawftad. 

Battle  of  RamelieS)  fought  in  1706,  where  the 
Allies,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Mr.  d*  Avcrqucrquc,  gained  over  the  French)  command¬ 
ed  by  Filler  oy  ( Grand  Marftjal  Enpinture )  a  com  pi  eat 
Vidlory,  which  was  followed  by  the  Conqucft  of  a 
great  Part  of  Brabant  and  Flanders . 


A  Compleat  Victorv  gained  by  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy)  in  1706,  over  the  French  near 
Turin ,  where  Marfin  was  killed,  and  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  wounded.  This  Vidlory  was  followed  by  the 
Rendition  of  the  Milanefc. 

Battle  of  Almanza  in  Spain ,  fought  in  1707* 
where  the  Duke  of  Berwick ,  who  commanded  the 
French  and  Spanijh  Army,  defeated  entirely  that  of  the 
Allies,  commanded  by  my  Lord  Galway. 

Battle  of  Auden ard)  in  1708,  where  the  Allies 
attacked  the  French  and  put  them  to  Flight. 

Battle  of  Pultowa  in  Mufcovy)  fought  in  17.09* 
where  the  Czar  Peter  I.  gained  a  compleat  Victory 
over  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden)  who  having  beeii 
wounded,  and  loll  all  his  Forces,  was  forced  to  fly 
into  Turky. 

Battle  of  Taniers ,  in  1709,  where  the  Allies 
commanded  by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough attacked  the  French  commanded  by  the  Mar- 
ihals  Pillars  and  Boujfters ,  in  their  Intrenchments,  and 
after  a  bloody  Fight,  forced  them,  and  put  them  to 
Flight,  This  Vidlory  was  followed  by  the  Siege,  and 
the  Taking  of  Motts. 

Combat  of  Villa-Piciofa  in  Spain ,  in  1710,  be¬ 
tween  the  Spaniards  and  the  Allies,  who  were  obliged 
to  retreat. 

Rout  of  the  Allies  at  Demin ,  the  14th  of  July 
1712,  by  the  Marihal  Pillars,  which  was  followed  by 
the  re-taking  of  Douay  and  Bouchain  by  the  French. 

Battle  of  Peterwaradin ,  the  §th  of  August  1716, 
where  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  Turks. 

Battle  of  Belgrade)  the  16  th  of  July  1717,  where 
Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  Turks  ;  which  Vidlory  was  , 
followed  by  the  taking  of  Belgrade  by  the  Impe- 
rialifts. 

Battle  of  Parma)  June  29,  1734,  where  Count 
de  Cogny)  afterwards  Marihal  of  France ,  defeated  the 
ImpcrialiJlS)  commanded  by  Count  Merci :  Merci  was 
killed  in  the  Field  of  Battle,  with  10,000  of  his 
Forces. 

Battle  of  Gu  aft  alia ,  August  19,  1734,  where 
Charles  Emanuel)  King  of  Sardinia)  commanding  the 
Confederates,  defeated  the  hnperialifts. 

Battle  of  Krotjka  in  Hungary)  July  22,  1739,^ 
where  the  Turks  defeated  the  hnperialifts » 

Battle  of  Panchova ,  July  30,  1739,  where  the 
Turks  defeated  the  hnperialifts. 

Victory  obtained  over  the  Turks  by  Count  Mu¬ 
nich  near  Aftrojhitza ,  September  17,  1739,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Taking  of  Chockzim. 

Battle  of Molwitz  in  Silefia,  April  io*  1741* 
where  Charles  Frederick)  King  of  Prujfia ,  defeated  in 
Perfon  the  Auftrians. 

Battle  of  Wilmanftrand  in  Finland ,  August  17, 
1741,  where  16000  Mufcovites  made  jfliift  to  beau 
6000  Swedes . 

NotC)  That  I  defer  mentioning  the  feveral  Rcpublicks 

of  Europe ,  till  I  come  to  my  Treatifc  of  Govern - 

went  under  the  Letter  G . 


CHUR  C  H. 


CH  U  R  C  H  is  an  Affembly  of  Pcrfons  united 
by  the  Profeffion  of  the  fame  Faith,  and  of  the 
Participation  of  the  fame  Sacraments. 

Either  Qucfnel  defines  the  Church,  An  Affembly  of 
the  Children  of  God ,  dwelling  in  his  Bo  font)  adopted  in 
Chi  ill,  fubftfting  in  his  Perfon ,  redeemed  by  his  Blood , 
oiling  by  his  GracC)  and  expecting  the  Kingdom  to  come. 

According  to  the  firfl  Definition,  a  Church  cannot 
uibfill,  nor  even  be  confidcrcd  as  fuch,  without  tilde 
three  eflential  Conditions  *  viz.  1.  It  mull  be 
vihblt',  iincc  it  is  an  Affembly  of  Porfons,  which 
Allembly  ’tis  impoflible  fliould  be  iuvifiblc,  elfe  it 


could  not  be  an  Affembly  of  Pcrfons  :  2.  It  mull  be 
one ,  flnee  thofc  Pcrfons  mult  all  profefs  the  fame 
Faith,  and  participate  of  the  fame  Sacraments  :  3. 
It  ought  to  be  known,  for  if  it  was  unknown,  wc 
could  not  have  Rccourfe  to  it  in  our  Controverfics, 
fince  the  Church  ought  to  be  Judge  of  thofc  Contto- 

verfies. - The  Catholicks  add  two  other  Conditions 

to  thefe  three,  viz.  That  a  Church  muff  be  infallible 
in  its  Decilions,  elfe  we  could  never  be  fecure  in  our 
Faith,  and  have  a  viftblc  Chief  under  the  inviflblc  one  j 
who  is  ChriSi  himfeJf.  , 

The  fame  Catholicks  divide  the  Cbriftian  Cbuhfh  into 
7  N  three 
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three  different  Churches ,  viz.  the  triumphant  Church , 
which  is  that  of  the  Faithful,  already  in  Glory  ;  the 
militant  Church ,  which  is  that  of  the  Faithful  hereon 
Earth  ;  and  the  patient  Churchy  which  is  that  of  the 
Faithful  in  Purgatory.  The  Church  of  England  con- 
feffes  the  two  firfl:  Churches, and  rejetts  the  third  ;  and 
feveral  of  the  Prottftant  Setts  admit  but  of  one,  com¬ 
pos’d  of  the  Blejfed  in  the  celeftial  Manfions,  and  of 
the  Elett  here  upon  Earth ;  and  thereby  render  the 
Chriftian  Church  invifible .  For  it  is  as  impoffible  for 
us  to  have  a  certain  and  determinate  Knowledge  of  the 
Elett  here  on  Earth,  as  it  is  for  mortal  Eyes  to  fee  a 
glorify’d  Body  in  Heaven. 

But,  however,  the  Vijibility  of  the  Chriftian  Church 
is  granted  as  Conditio  fine  qua  non ,  even  by  Calvin , 
Lib.  i.  Inftit.  c.  i.  fett.  2.  and  by  Philip  Melantthon , 
in  his  Examen  of  thofe  to  be  ordain’d,  Titul.  de  Ec- 
clef.  where  he  fpeaks  thus:  Ecclefia  vifibilis  in  hac  vita, 
eft  c<£tus  vifibilis  atnplettentiwn  incorrupt  am  Evangelii 
dottrinam ,  (ft  rette  utentium  Sac  r  amends,  in  quo  catu 
ft li  us  Dei  eft  can  ett,  (ft  multos  regenerat  ad  vitam  <eter- 
nam\  i.  e.  That  the  vifible  Church,  in  this  World, 
is  one  vifible  Affembly  of  thofe  who  profefs  the  un- 
corrupted  Dottrine  of  the  Gofpel,  and  make  a  right 
Ufe  of  the  Sacraments;  in  which  Affembly  the  Son 
■of  God  operates  with  Efficacy,  and  regenerates  fe¬ 
veral  to  everlafting  Life.  Which  Vifibility  of  the 
Church  could  be  prov’d  by  the  following  Argu¬ 
ments: 

1.  That  Church  ought  neceffarily  to  be  vifible,  in 
which  Bifhops  and  Paftors  muft  vifibly  govern  their 
Flock,  vifibly  teach,  preach,  admonifh,  adminifter 
the  Sacraments,  corrett  Sinners,  and  feparate  from 
their  Communion  the  refrattory,  or  obftinate  ;  and 
likewife,  where  the  Flock  muft  acknowledge  their 
Paftors,  obey  their  Precepts,  follow  their  Inftruttions, 
and  receive  the  Sacraments  from  them  ;  but  all  this  is 
tranfatted  in  the  true  Chriftian  Church ,  then  the  true 
Chriftian  Church  ought  neceffarily  to  be  vifible .  The 
Minor  is  evidenc’d  from  Scripture;  Mat.  xviii.  17. 
Tell  it  unto  the  Church ;  but  if  he  negletts  to  hear  the 
Church ,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  Heathen ,  and  a  Pub¬ 
lican.  And  Atts  xx.  28.  Take  Heed ,  therefore ,  unto 
your  [elves,  and  to  all  the  Flock ,  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghoft  has  made  you  Overfeers ,  to  feed  the  Church  of 
God ,  which  he  has  purchas'd  with  his  own  Blood.  And 
•Heb.  xiii.  17.  Obey  them  that  have  the  Rule  over  you , 
and  fubmit  your  [elves ;  for  they  watch  for  your  Souls ,  as 
4hey  that  mutt  give  /l c count, 

2.  That  Church  muft  be  vifible,  in  which  Councils 
are  convok’d  and  affembled,  where  Canons  are  made, 
and  religious  Controverfies  decided  and  terminated ; 
which  all  happen  in  the  true  Chriftian  Church  ;  for 
the  Apoftles  convok’d  the  Council  of  Jerufalem , 
where  the  following  Conftitution  was  made.  Atts 
xv.  28,  29.  For  it  feetnd  good  to  the  Holy  Ghoft ,  and 
to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  Burthen ,  than  thefe  ne - 
ceffary  Things  \  that  you  abftain  from  Meats  offer'd  to 
Idols ,  and  from  Blood ,  and  from  Things  ft r angled ',  and 
from  Fornication.  And  fince  the  Time  of  the  Apo¬ 
ftles  were  celebrated  the  general  Councils  of  Nice , 
Conftant'tnople ,  Ephefus ,  Choice  don,  &c.  which  are  re¬ 
ceiv’d  as  oecumenical,  by  almoftall  Chriftian  Setts. 

3.  Chritt  compares  his  Church,  in  the  Gofpel,  to  a 
Net  thrown  into  the  Sea,  which  gathers  all  Sorts  of 
Fi flies ;  to  a  nuptial  Banquet,  where  good  and  bad  are 
invited  ;  to  ten  Virgins,  five  of  whom  are  wife,  and 
live  foolifh  ;  to  a  Sheep-fold,  where  are  found  Ewes 
and  Rams  ;  which  can’t  be  under  flood  but  of  a  vifible 
Church,  in  which  there  is  a  Mixture  of  good  and  bad 
Chrift  tans . 

4.  This  Vifibility  of  the  Church  has  been  foretold 
by  the  Prophet.  Pfal.  xviii.  6.  tic  plac'd  his  Taber¬ 
nacle  in  the  Sun ,  /.  e.  as  St.  Auguftine  explains  it,  in 
manifcftativnc  pofuit  Eccleftam  fuam ,  not  in  occullo  ; 
i.e .  He  has  plac’d  his  Church  in  Sight,  not  in  the 
Dark.  And  Epifl,  \GG,  ad  Donatiftas ,  Ipfaett  Eccle- 
fia  in  foie  pofila,  id  ett,  in  Manifcftationc,  omnibus 
not  a  ufque  ad  Term  in  os  Terr.c,  The  fame  can  be  con¬ 
firm'd  by  this  Pafiage  ;  Mat.  v.  14, 15,  A  City  that  is 


fet  on  a  Hill  cannot  be  hid ,  neither  do  Men  Ifaht  a  r 
and  put  it  under  a  Bufhelfiut  on  a  Can  died  iJ  j  ■  ^ 
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Light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  Houfe.  Where’ ‘t  ^ms 
which  can’t  be  hid, and  by  the  Candle  which’ el  r Cky 
to  all  that  are  in  the  Houfe,  the  Church  is  unrWn^ 
Whence  the  fame  St.  Auguftine,  Lib.  4.  De  unita^f' 
clefia,c.  16.  None}},  fays  he,  open  a  Ecclefia  J-F 
eft  fub  Modi 0,  fed  fupra  Candelabrum.  Et  de% 
turn  eft :  Non  pot  eft  chi  las  abfeondi  fupra  ntontLT 
ftta.  Sed  Bonatiftis  velut  operta  eft,  am  auditme  ?' 
lucida  &  manifefta  tcjlimonia,  qua  illam  toto  orb  7 
monftrant,  (ft  malunt  clauhs  oculis  offender e  in  mo  t 
quam  in  eum  offender  e ;  i.e ,  The  Church ,  fa  vsh^ 
not  hidden,  becaufe  not  put  under  a  Bufhel  bur  C*  lS 
Candleftick  ;  and  of  that  Church  ’tisfaid,  thirst* 
fee  on  a  Hill  can’t  be  hid.  But  it  is  as  if  it  was  hi  'P 
to  the  Donat  itts,  who  hear  fo  many  clear  and  maniU 
Teftimonies,  whereby  it  is  demonftrated  to  the  who! 
World,  and  neverthelefs  prefer  Humbling  againfhh  * 
Mountain,  to  the  afeending  it.  And  Eptft,  j70 
Sever.  Facile  tibi  ett  attendere  (ft  videre  Civitatmf 
per  montem  conttitutam  ;  i.  e.  ’tis  very  eafy  for  thee  t 
confider,  and  fee  the  City  that  is  fet  on  a  Hill.  ° 

5.  The  Vifibility  of  the  Church  is  evidenc’d  by 
our  Symbol  of  Faith,  where  we  fay.  We  believe  i»  the 
holy  Catholick  Church ;  which,  in  the  Opinion  o [QaU 
vin  and  Melantthon,  as  well  as  of  the  Catholic  fo,  mu[j; 
be  underftood  of  a  vifible  Church  ;  who  all  agree  that 
it  is  an  Article  of  Faith  to  believe  that  there  is  a  vifible 
Church  ;  and,  in  Fatt,  tho’  we  fee  with  our  Eyes  a 
Multitude  of  Perfons,  of  whom  a  vifible  Church  is 
compos’d  ;  we  notwithftanding  can’t  fee,  but  only  be- 
lieve  that  the  true  Dottrine  of  Chritt ,  and  of  the  A- 
poftles,  is  profefs’d  by  that  Multitude.  Whence  the 
Vifibility  of  the  Church  falls,  in  Part,  under  otirSen- 
fes,  and  Part  under  our  internal  Faith  :  We  fee  with 
our  Eyes  the  Perfons  that  are  in  the  Church ,  and  be¬ 
lieve,  with  our  internal  Faith,  that  the  Doftrine  of  the 
Gofpel  is  profefs’d,  and  preferv’d  among  them. 

Thefe  convincing  Proofs  of  the  Vifibility  of  the 
Church,  as  an  Article  of  Faith,  are,  in  my  Sentiment, 
a  fatisfattory  Anfwer  to  this  thread-bare  Sophifm  oh- 
jetted  againft  it;  What's  an  Objett  of  our  Faith,  is  not 
vifible ;  but  the  Church  is  an  Objett  of  our  Faith :  Dm 
the  Church  is  not  vifible.  The  major  Propofition  muft: 
be  thus  underftood  ;  what’s  an  Objett  of  our  Faith,  is 
not  vifible,  on  that  Side  which  falls  under  our  Faith, 
tho’  it  can  be  vifible  on  the  other  Side  which  does  not 
fall  under  our  Faith  ;  of  which  we  have  feveral  Ex¬ 
amples.  V,  gr.  The  Apoftles  faw  in  Chritt  his  Huma¬ 
nity,  and  believ’d  his  Divinity;  we  fee,  in Baptifm, 
the  external  Water,  and  Ablution,  and  we  believe 
the  internal  Virtue  of  regenerating,  and  wa/hing  off 
the  original  Sin  ;  in  the  Bible  we  fee  the  Paper,  Wri¬ 
ting,  and  the  Book  icfelf;  and  we  believe  that  it  con¬ 
tains  the  Word  of  God :  1  fay  the  fame  Thing  of  the 
Church.  There  is  fomething  in  it  which  we  lee,  and 
fome  other  Things  which  we  believe  ;  we  believe  that 
in  the  Church  the  true  Gofpel  of  Chritt  is  profefs’d, 
preach’d,  and  preferv’d  ;  and  we  fee  in  it  Men,  ex¬ 
ternal  Rites,  and  Sacraments. 

This  Sentiment  is  fupported,  and  confirm’d  by  that 
of  theantient  Fathers.  St.  Auguftine ,  Epft.  166.  ad 
Donatitt.  delivers  himfelf  in  thefe  Words:  h  Scrip* 
turis  didteimus  Chrtttum ,  in  Scripturis  didtciwts  Ec- 
defiant)  has  Scripturas  conmuniter  habemus ;  quart  non 
in  c'ts  Chrittum  (ft  Eccleftam,  communitcr  retinemus  ? 
Ecce  Scriptura  communis .  Ecce  ubi  novimus  ChrijJum , 
ibi  novimus  Eccleftam.  Si  Cbriftum  ipfum  tcnctis,  ipfm 
Eccleftam  qua  re  non  tenctis  ?  Si  in  ipfum  Chrittuntfocoi 
legitis  (ft  non  videtis ,  tamcn  Scripturarttm  veritatm 
credit  is,  quare  Ecclftam  negatis,  quam  legitis  (ft  w* 
detis  ?  i.  e.  In  the  Scriptures  wc  learn,  that  there  is  a 
Chrift ,  and  in  the  fame  Scriptures  we  learn,  that  there 

is  a  Church.  We  have  always  thofe  Scriptures,  why 

don’t  we  believe  always  in  Chrift,  and  the  G7wa> > 
Sec,  the  Scriptures  arc  common  ;  fee,  where  we  ac¬ 
quire  a  Knowledge  of  Chritt,  there  we  acquire  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Church.  If  you  believe  in  Ghrttt, 

why  fliould  you  not  believe  in  the  Church ?  H  yul1 
'  ,,  believe 
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helieve  in  Cbrift ,  becaufe  you  read  of  him  in  the 
cLinmre  tho*  you  do  not  fee  him ;  why  will  you 
deny  th t  Church*  which  you  fee  and  read  ? 

To  avoid  Prolixity,  I  forbear  enumerating  the  other 
Fathers  who  all  acknowledge  a  vifible  Church ;  as  Ire- 
nans,  Optatus ,  Fulgentius,  Eufebius  Gafarienfis ,  &c. 
All  confefs,  from  the  Gofpel,  that  Good  and  Bad  are 
mix’d  promifcuoufly  together  in  the  Church  \  and  all 
declare,  that  the  Church  can’t  fubfift  without  the  Pre¬ 
dication,  and  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Sacraments. 

But  however,  I  will  explain  myfelf  in  ftillclearer 
Terms ;  therefore  I  afk,  if  the  City  of  London ,  for 
Example,  is  vifible,  or  not  ?  I  hope  no  Body  will 
deny  its  Vifibilicy,  which  is  not  different  from  that 
of  the  Church  ;  which  I  prove  thus :  There  are  three 
Things  to  be  confider’d  in  the  Church :  i.  The  Mul¬ 
titude,  or  the  AfTemblage  of  thofe  who  are  in  the 
Church.  2.  The  external  Government  of  the  Paftors 
of  the  Church ,  in  teaching,  preaching,  admonifhing, 
Idc.  their  Flock,  and  adminiftring  the  Sacraments  to 
them.  3 •  The  internal  Faith  and  Charity  whereby 
they  are  united  together.  The  fame  can  be  faid  of 
the  City  of  London ,  where  there  is,  i.  A  Multitude, 
or  AfTemblage  of  Inhabitants.  2.  An  external  Go¬ 
vernment,  under  the  Direction  of  civil  Magiftrates. 

з.  An  internal  Affe&ion,  which  procures  their  mu¬ 
tual  Union.  The  two  fir  ft  are  vifible  in  the  Church * 
as  well  as  in  the  City  of  London  \  and  the  third  is  in- 
vifible  in  both :  For  we  cannot  fee  if  thofe  who  are 
in  the  Chriftian  Church  have  an  internal  Faith  and 
Charity,  but  only  believe  it,  by  their  profeffing  out¬ 
wardly  that  Faith  and  Charity.  Likcwife,  I  fee  in 
the  City  of  London  the  external  Order,  and  juft  CEco- 
nomy  of  the  Government,  but  I  can’t  fee  the  internal 
Union  which  fubfifts,  or  ought  to  fubfift  between  the 
Inhabitants:  But,  however,  if,  notwithftanding  the 
Deficiency  of  Sight,  in  this  fingle  Particular,  the  City 
of  London  is  really  vifible  ;  why  fhould  not  the  Church 
be  vifible,  fince  it  has  the  very  fame  Marks  of  Fiji- 
bility. 

Jefus  Cbrift  himfelf,  to  give  us  a  perfect  Notion  of 
the  Vifibility  of  his  Church ,  and  to  convince  us  of  the 
indifpenfible  Neceffity  of  its  being  vifible,  would  ne¬ 
ver  do  any  Thing  while  here  upon  Earth,  with  Regard 
to  the  firft  Eftablifbment  of  that  Church*  but  in  the 
Affembly  of  his  Apoftles,  and  oftentimes  of  all  his 
Difciples.  They  were  all  in  Company  with  him  when 
they  receiv’d  their  Million  for  preaching  the  Gofpel, 
and  when  he  inftituted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharift, 
he  would  have  them  all  affemble  to  receive  his  Jaft 
Orders  when  he  afeended  into  Heaven,  as  well  as  when 
he  fent  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  them.  He  does  not  fay  to 
St -Peter  in  particular,  that  he  will  be  with  him  till 
the  latter  End  of  the  World,  but  fays  it  to  them  all, 
Ecce  ego  vobifeum  fum  ufque  ad  confummationem  feculi. 

The  Vifibility  of  the  Church  was  not  difputed  until 
that  feamlcfs  Gown  of  Cbrift  began  to  be  lacerated  by 
Merely  and  Schifm :  For  then  thofe  who  wanted  to 
kparate  themfclves  from  the  Churchy  or  rebel  again  ft 
u»  ty  advancing  Dogma’s  contrary  to  the  generally 
receiv’d  Dodlrinc  of  the  Churchy  fearing  the  Cenfure, 
and  perhaps  Punifhment  which  their  facrilegious  Te¬ 
merity  deferv’d,  wore  glad  to  proteft  again  ft  a  Tri- 

и. na,»  where  they  knew  they  jfhould  find  juft,  impar- 
»  and  difeerning  Judges,  who  would  dtfeover  their 

which  otherwife  they  could  difgtiife  to  the 

yes  ot  the  ignorant  Multitude,  under  a  fpecious,  or 

f,  r  fa]lc  Appearance  of  Truth  and  Piety  ;  tho* 
everai  of  them,  if  not  all,  have  acknowledg’d  that 

,n  1  ,y  the  Beginning  of  their  Rebellion  :  For 
1  1cn  f hey  have  feen  their  Errors,  at  firft,  condemn’d 
y  inferior  Tribunal,  they  have  appeal’d  from  the 
fm i*  •  ^  °^.  Tribunal,  to  another  they  thought 
fi,w!?r  10  'c’  ,ind  have  addrefs’d  it  even  in  the  moft 
n  n!  lvc  Terms  ;  and  when  they  have  found  the  for¬ 
th  u  ivJsmcnt  Pronounc*d  againft  them  confirm’d  by 
r:'  ,,)vlna'>  they  have  like  wife  rejected  its  Autho- 

r. r n *  h  they  had  fo  folcmnly  acknowledg'd  at 

n  ,  ley  have  appeal’d  from  it  to  the  whole  vifible 

J  il  hem  bled,  and  having  been  condemn’d  like* 
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wife  by  that  unlverfal  and  vifible  Church  aflembled> 
they  have  had  Recourfe,  for  their  laft  Refuge,  and  to 
have  fome  plaufible  Reafon  to  continue  in  their  Ob* 
ftinacy,  to  an  in  vifible  Judge,  whofe  Sentence  they 
knew  could  not  be  pronounc’d  till  the  laft  Day,  when 
we  (hall  be  all  call’d  to  our  laft  Account*  Is  not  that 
Contradiction  in  their  Condudt  fufticient  to  convince 
us  of  their  Error;  and  that  for  them  to  call  to  an  in- 
vifible  Tribunal,  whofe  Decrees  can’t  be  known  in 
this  World,  is  trifling  with  God,  and  Men  ? 

Thofe  who  ptetend,  with  Quefnel,  and  his  Parti* 
zans,  that  the  celeftial  JeruJalem  (by  which  they  un¬ 
de  rftand  the  Church  of  Cbrift)  is  compos’d  of  none 
but  of  the  Angels  in  Heaven ,  and  of  the  Elett  and  Juft 
on  Earth,  excluding  from  it  all  the  Sinners,  deny  ta¬ 
citly  the  Vifibility  of  the  Chriftian  Churchy  fince  the 
Angels, being  fpiritual  Subftances  and  Subfiftances,  are 
invifible ;  and  the  Eledt  on  Earth,  tho’  corporeal  Sub¬ 
ftances,  as  invifible,  as  to  their  Ele&ion,  of  which  the 
Eledt  the mfe Ives  can  have  but  a  moral  Certitude,  which 
Certitude  can’t  conftitute  a  material  Being  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  the  Objedt  of  our  external  Senfes.  For  tho* 
there  may  be  in  a  Society  a  vaft  Number  of  Eledt, 
and  we  even  fee  with  our  Eyes  thofe  Eledt ;  we  fee 
them  only  as  individual  of  the  fame  Species,  and  not 
as  Eledt ;  fince  it  would  be  impoflible  for  us  to  make 
a  juft  Difference  between  thofe  who  are  Eledt,  and 
thofe  who  are  not  of  that  Number ;  therefore  all  we 
can  know  of  their  Eledtion,  is  nothing  but  mere  Con* 
jedture,  and  which,  to  the  utmoft,  can  be  the  Objedt 
of  our  Faith  alone:  For  tho’  we  believe  that  there  are 
Eledts  in  that  Society,  we  can’t  point  out  thofe  who 
are  of  that  Number.  Confequcntly,  that  Church  com¬ 
pos’d  of  Angels  and  the  Bleffed  in  Heaven,  and  of 
the  Eledt  upon  Earth,  is  invifible. 

This  vifible  Church  is  one ,  holy,  catholick ,  apoflo *• 
lick  ;  Cbrift*s  Spoufe ,  and  the  Houfe  of  God. 

This  Unity,  which  I  propofe  as  the  fecond  ef- 
fential  Quality  conftitutive  of  the  Chriftian  Church , 
does  not  confift  in  the  Union  of  all  the  different 
Churchesy  under  one  and  the  fame  Chief ;  but  in  an 
unanimous  Confent,  with  R.efpedt  to  the  Articles  of 
our  Faith,  as  contain’d  in  facred  Writ;  and  to  the 
Participation  of  the  fame  Sacraments,  as  inftituted  by 
Cbrift . 

Even  in  the  very  Infancy  of  Chriftianity  y  and  in 
the  Apoftles  Times,  there  were  different  Chriftian 
Churches ,  if  we  confider  a  Church  as  a  particular  So¬ 
ciety,  afiembled  in  a  particular  Place,  and  under  the 
Government  of  a  particular  Bifiiop,  or  Paftor.  In  that 
Senfe  there  was  the  Church  of  Jerufalem ,  govern’d  by 
the  Apoftle  Sc.  James ;  that  of  Antioch ,  by  St.  Peter ; 
that  of  Ephefusy  by  Sc.  John*  See.  and  even  thofe 
Churches  differ’d  in  the  Difcipline,  and  in  their  Rites. 
For  that  of  Jerufalem  had  retain’d  fome  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  Laws,  to  engage  the  Jews  to  embrace  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  with  Iefs  Repugnance  j  while  the 
Churches  eft abli fil’d  among  the  Gentiles  had  entirely 
rejedled  them:  But  then  they  all  agreed  in  the  fame 
Belief,  in  Matters  of  Faith,  and  in  the  Participation 
of  the  fame  Sacraments.  They  all  believ’d  that  the 
Church  of  Jerufalcniy  that  of  Antioch ,  Rome*  Ephefus * 
See.  were  all  but  one  and  the  fame  Church  of  Cbrift , 
tho’  under  different  Appellations,  with  Refpedt  to  the 
different  Names  of  the  Nations,  among  which  this 
Church  had  been  eftabli fil’d  ;  which  tho'  compos'd  of 
fo  many  different  Members,  made  but  one  and  the 
fame  my  (lick  Body. 

In  Procefs  of  Time,  when  the  Church  began  to 
flourifh,  even  am  id  ft  the  moft  violent  Perfecutions,  fo 
as  to  want  another  Sort  of  Government,  thbfe  feveral 
Churches  were  brought  under  a  chief  Paftor,  diftin- 
guifli’d  by  the  Name  of  Patriarch ;  who  commonly 
fix’d  his  Seat  in  the  Center  of  his  Province,  that  his 
Suffragans  might  have  Recourfe  to  him  with  a  greater 
Facility,  when  they  wanted  cither  his  Advice,  or  Sue  • 
cour,  in  the  Exigency  of  their  Affairs.  Thus  St.  Pc- 
ter  founded,  according  to  the  heft  Tradition,  the  Pa¬ 
triarchate  o 'i  Antioch y  to  which  he  fubmittccl  all  tho 
Churches  of  the  Eaft,  and  even  that  of  Jerufalem , 

founded 
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founded  by  Jefis  Cbrih  himfelf,  together  with  Cefarea, 
which  was  the  Metropolis  of  Paleftina.  Thole  Patri¬ 
archs  were  made  in  Imitation  of  the  Governors  of  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  Authority  of  thefe  was  the  fame,  with 
refped'  to  the  Eccleliaftical  Government,  as  that  of 
thofe  with  refped  to  the  Civil  Government,  i.  e. 
That  the  Authority,  dr  Jurifdidion  of  Patriarchs, 
extended  no  farther  than  the  Convocation  of  Synods, 
and  to  fee  the  Decrees,  or  Canons,  of  thofe  Councils, 
or  Synods,  obferved  throughout  their  Patriarchate,  as 
the  Governors  of  Provinces  were  to  caufe  the  Imperial 
Decrees  to  be  obferved  throughout  their  Government. 
Thofe  Patriarchs  pretended  to  no  Infallibility,  and  no 
Power  as  Patriarchs,  quoad  coaRionem ,  but  only  quoad 
direRionem,  and  confidered  themfelves  no  otherwiie 
than  Primi  inter  Pares.  Thofe  Patriarchs  had  under 
them  Metropolitans,  Archbifhops,  and  Biihops  *,  and 
were  themfelves  Patriarchs,  Archbifhops,  and  Biihops, 
and  thus  had  three  Sorts  of  Jurifdidion ;  for  as  Patri¬ 
archs,  they  governed  the  Provinces  their  Patriarchates 
were  compofed  of,  viz .  The  Patriarch  of  Pome  go¬ 
verned  as  fuch  all  the  Weftern  Church,  and  extraordi¬ 
narily  that  of  Africa,  as  Archbilhop.  The  Cburcbesv/h'ich 
Rufinas  calls  «S uburbican,  and  which  we  have  called  fince 
Suffragan  ;  and  as  Bilhop  lie  governed  his  own  parti¬ 
cular  Diocefs  of  Rome  :  In  the  fame  Manner  the  two 
other  Patriarchs  of  Antioch ,  and  of  Alexandria,  exer- 
cife  their  refpedtive  Juriiclidtions.  And  though  the 
Chriftian  Church  was  thus  divided  into  feveral  Patri¬ 
archates,  and  thofe  Patriarchates  again  divided  into 
Archbifhopricks,  and  Bifhopricks ;  they  neverthelefs 
made  but  one  and  the  fame  Catholick  and  Apoftolical 
Church,  becaufe  they  all  pro  felled  the  fame  Dodtrine, 
and  all  participated  of  the  fame  Sacraments. 

If  any  Differences  or  Controverfies  happen’d  in 
their  Patriarchate,  in  point  of  Faith,  or  of  Difcipline, 
they  did  not  prefume  to  compofe  or  terminate  thofe 
Differences,  or  decide  thofe  Controverfies  by  them¬ 
felves,  or  with  the  Advice  of  their  Council,  but  they 
would  affemble  a  Synod  of  all  the  Biihops  of  their 
Patriarchate,  where  the  Points  in  Difpute  were  fairly 
Hated,  and  impartially  controverted,  and  the  Parties 
heard  in  their  own  Defence  with  a  great  deal  of  Chri¬ 
ftian  Patience,  Charity,  and  Companion,  and  after¬ 
wards  acquitted  or  condemned,  according  to  the  Di¬ 
ctates  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  fo  holy  an  Affembly  was 
almoft  always  infpired  by.  The  Decifions,  or  Canons 
made  in  thofe  Synods,  were  lent  to  the  other  Patri¬ 
archs,  who  Jikewife  aflembled  in  their  1  urn  a  Synod 
of  their  refpeClivc  Provinces,  where  thofe  Decifions 
were  carefully  examined,  and  approved,  or  rejected, 
according  as.  they  were  more  or  lefs  agreeable  to  the 
.Word  of  God  •,  without  the  Difference  of  Sentiment 
of  thole  different  Synods,  when  it  happened,  could 
ever  be  capable  to  break  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 

Therefore  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  the  lame  Unity 
could  yet  be  preferved,  and  if  loft,  reftored  in  the 
Chriftian  Church ,  though  that  Church  was  divided  into 
feveral  Patriarchates,  as  it  was  then,  and  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  eccleliaftical  Difcipline,  provided  they  all  pro- 
feffed  the  fame  Faith,  and  all  participated  of  the  lame 
Sacraments.  I  mean,  for  Example,  that  the  Angli¬ 
can,  Gallican ,  Span  iff,  Roman,  and  other  Churches, 
under  their  rcfpeClive  Patriarchs,  could  preferve  the 
Unity  among  them,  and  fmothcr  all  thofe  Differences 
which  lias  fo  long  prepared  Matter  of  Laughter  for 
the  Enemies  of  the  Chriftian  Name,  if  they  could  all 
be  prevail'd  upon  to  lay  alkie  all  Motives  of  Animo- 
ftty,  Pride,  Sell-I  ntereft,  6 fc.  and  to  agree  all  on  a 
Pro  fe  ffi  on  of  Faith  i  which  would  terminate  at  once  all 
our  Controverfies,  and  make  us  once  more,  Union 
ovile ,  &  union  pec  ns,  The  Pope,  on  ids  Side,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  that  Reconciliation,  and  redo  re  that  Unity, 
Jhoukl  renounce  fome  of  his  pretended  Prerogatives, 
as  Supremacy,  which  he  mud  know  perfectly  well  is 
but  an  Ufurpation,  and  his  Infallibility,  which  theA- 
poflles  of  Christ,  and  his  Difciples  have  never  pretend¬ 
ed  to.  He  Ihoukl  defifl  likewife  from  propofing  for 
Objcdfl  of  our  Faith,  all  chat  is  not  implicitly  or  ex¬ 
plicitly  contained  in  the  holy  Writs,  nor  of  divine 
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.Inftitution ;  therefore  all  that  is  of  eccleliaftical  I  (v 
tu tion  Ihoukl  be  left  at  our  Option,  to  believe  U  l* 
believe  ;  contenting  himfelf  with  being;  Primu! ■ UOt 
Pares ,  as  the  Bilhop  of  that  Church,  which  has h** 
the  Mother  of  all  the  IVeftern  Churches. 

The  other  Churches,  to  contribute,  on  their  S'd 
all  in  their  Power  to  that  happy  Re-union,  fljjl 
once  more  refpect  and  confider  the  Bilhop  0 f  Rot  a 
die  Patriarch  of  all  the  Weft,  and  give  him  the  pj  ^ 
dence  in  all  general  Synods  or  Councils,  which  ccnH 
not  be  affembled  without  his  Confent,  and  where  h 
fhould  have  the  fiift  Place;  not  by  any  Right  of$u 
premacy,  but  of  Antiquity  ;  confidering  fcr]0ufl  ' 
that  they  have  received  their  Million  from  his  precp 
ceft’ors  ;  that  all  the  Chriftian  Churches  of  the 
have  been  founded  by  them,  and  that  there  is  n0 
Epifcopacy  but  what’s  derived  from  them.  There  js 
no  Church  in  the  whole  Chriftian  World,  (I 

of  thole  which  have  renounc’d  the  Communion  of  that 

of  Rome)  nearer  that  Re-union,  than  the  Church  of 
England ,  fince  it  differs  but  very  little  from  it  jn 
Matter  of  Faith,  as  I’ll  fhew  plainly,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  thofe  different  Articles,  in  ControverJy,  un£jtT 
their  refpedtive  Pleads. 

I  would  have  both  Churches  confider,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Sentiment  of  the  Apoftle,  to  the  Epbeftans 
c .  4.  v.  5.  there  is  but  one  Lord,  one  Faith ,  and  one  Rap. 
tifin ,  and  that  thole  who  recede  from  the  Unity  of  that 
Faith,  are  properly  fpeaking  Sectaries  and  Heredcks. 

I  would  have  them  both  follow  the  Advice  of  the  • 
fame  Apoftle  to  the  Romans,  f,  16.  1  bcfcecb  you, 
Brethren,  fays  he,  mark  the?n  which  caufe  Divi/ions 
and  Offences,  contrary  to  the  Do  Urine  which  you  have 
learned,  and  avoid  them.  And  in  the  Firft  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  c.  1.  v.  10.  Now  I  bifeech  you  Brethren,  by 
the  Name  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl,  that  ye  all  [peak  the 
fame  Thing,  and  there  be  no  Diviftons  among  you ;  but 
that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  in  the  fame  Mind ,  and  the 
fame  Jadgment.  And  again  to  the  Hebrews,  c.  13.  v.  9. 
Do  not  let  y  our f elves  be  deceived  by  various  and  foreign 
DoRrines. 

The  Roman  Church,  to  procure  that  Unity,  fo  de- 
firable  in  the  Chriftian  Church,  and  following  thefe  fa- 
Jutary  Advices  of  St.  Paul,  fhould  eafe  all  the  other 
Churches ,  which  are  ftill  in  Communion  with  her,  of 
that  heavy,  and  almoft  infupportable  Yoke,  fhe  has 
had  the  Prefumption  to  add  to  that  of  Chrifl,  which, 
though  ililed  a  Take  by  himfelf,  is  neverthelefs  a  light 
and  eafy  one  ;  Jugum  mcttm  fnave  eft,  fays  he,  eft 
onus  rneim  leva.  Site  fhould  reafonably  confider, 
that  when  our  bleffed  Lord,  and  tender  Father  ot  the 
Faithful,  left  us  his  Tcftament,  at  his  Departure  from 
us  to  return  to  his  Father,  he  left  us  likewife  in  it  all 
the  Precepts,  and  lalutary  Advices,  neccflary  to  guide 
us  through  the  fame  .bleffed  Road,  and  to  bring  us  to 
the  lame  falutary  End.  That  his  Apoftlcs,  the  facrcd 
Depolitors  and  Interpreters  of  that  Tcftament,  have 
forbid  us  to  make  the  lead  Alteration  in  that  laft  will 
of  their  divine  Mafter,  alluring  us  at  the  fame  Time, 
that'  what’s  contained  in  it,  is  iiifhcient  to  procure  an 
eternal  Felicity.  Why  then  fhould  Men  have  the 
Temerity,  to  render  difficult  and  thorny,  by  a  mon- 
ftrous  Dedalus  of  obligatory  Precepts,  a  Hoad,  wmc  j 
Chrifl  himfelf  has  rcplenifhed,  as  much  as  hcjujlgec  1 

con  fit  tent 


tempt  lu  iijjiuu  l»ui  u»-iijwiiju  a  iwi“-  •* —  -  11 

would  render  eafy  and  fupportablc.  He  knew  1°  W( 
the  Infirmity  of  human  Nature,  that  it  was  never 
Intention  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  the  Pra&ice  0  a  y 
other  Precepts,  but  thofe  we  have  received  in' 
diatcly  from  him,  which  though  very  eafy»  ^ 
confcious  were  yet  above  our  natural  Strength,  1 
afliftcd  by  a  fupematural  Grace  ;  which  he  ncVC1ml . 
fes  to  thofe  who  alk  for  it.  Could  it  be  then  ft0  ’ 
that  lie  would  condemn  as  Refractories,  or  4  j  ‘ 
from  this  Church,  thofe  who,  obeying  w‘n  ‘ •  c 
Rclpedt,  and  a  becoming  Subminion,  ms 
Commands,  and  following  the  Road  he  u-  . 
pleafed  himfelf  to  Ihew  them,  relufe  to  cn  e  ^ 
intricate  and  difficult  Paths,  which  Men  p^^pdoi) 
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Preemption  to  environ  it  with  ?  Could  it  be  poffible 
rr  he  accus’d  of  breaking  the  Unity, 


Y  we  fiiould  be  accus’d  of  breaking  the  Unity, 
i?  ]/>  we  endeayour  to  obferve  as  much  as  it  is  in  our 
Pmver  what  has  been  defu’d  of  us,  by  him  who  has 


2  us  ? 


pftablifh’d  chat  Unity  amon_ 

C  The  Chrift  tan  Church  is  alfo  call’d  holy ,  for  thefe 
Reafons  >  i.  Becaufe  no  Body  can  enter  that  Church , 
r  be  made  Member  thereof,  but  by  his  being  walk’d, 
°  d  fan&ify’d  by  Baptifm  5  according  to  Sc.  Pauly 
an cot ,  vi.  11.  And  fuch  were  fome  of  you  \  hut  you  are 
Lofhed,  hut  you  are  fanHified,  but  you  are  juftified  in 
tbt  Name  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our 
God.  2.  Becaufe  all  the  Churc h\  Inftituuons,  as  her 
Ceremonies,  Sacraments,  and  Dodtrine,  are  condu¬ 
cive  to  Sandtity »  for  they  are  calculated  fo  that  we 
ihould  either  become  Saints,  or  increafe,  or  perftvere 
in  Sandtity.  3.  Becaufe  out  of  the  Church  there  can 
be  no  Sanftity.  4-  Becaufe  Chrift,  who  is  the  Chief 
of  the  Churchy  and  her  Spoufe,  is  the  Saint  of  Saints. 
Calvin  adds  to  it.  Lib.  4.  Inftit.  c.  1.  §  27.  that  the 
Church  is  call’d  Saint,  becaufe  Ihe  makes  a  daily  Pro¬ 
ficiency  in  Sandtity,  and  afpires  to  the  greatcft  Degree 
of  Sandtity  >  and  tho’  there  be  feveral  corrupted  Mem- 
bers.in  the  Churchy  fhe  can,  neverthelefs,  be  call’d 
Saint,  either  for  the  Reafons  above-mention’d,  or  be¬ 
caufe  there  are  a  great  Number  of  Saints  in  it. 

In  Quefnel9 s  Opinion,  and  in  that  of  his  Partizans, 
who  exclude  all  Sinners  from  the  Churchy  fhe  is  fo  holy 
as  to  have  attain’d  to  the  laft  Degree  of  Sandtity  ; 
fjnce  they  fay,  that  all  the  Promifes  of  Chrift  to  his 
Church  regard  neceffarily  the  Saints ,  who  are  the  true 
Members  of  his  my  (tick  Body,  of  which  he  is  the  Chief. 
That  Shiners  have  no  Part  in  it,  and  are  abandon’d  to 
the  Care  of  a  general  Providence.  They  pretend  to 
fupport  their  Sentiment  by  this  Paffage  of  Sc.  Paul  to 
the  Hebrews,  chap.  xii.  ver.  22,  23.  But  you  are  come 
unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  City  of  the  living  God, 
the  heavenly  Jerufaleniy  and  to  m  innumerable  Company 
of  Angels .  To  the  general  Affembly  and  Church  of  the 
Fir  ft  born  9  which  are  written  in  Heaven ,  and  to  God 
the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  Spirits  of  juft  Men  made 
pirfeti.  And  by  this  other  of  St.  Augufline,  Be  Bap- 
tifrn  contra  Bonatift.  lib.  3.  c.  17.  n.  22.  That  the 
Sinners  cannot  be  in  the  Body  of  Chrifty  which  is  the 
Churchy  becaufe  he  cannot  have  Members  damned.  But 
they  do  not,  or  rather  will  not  confider,  that  St.  Au- 
gujline  fpeaks  in  this  Place  of  thole  who  had  been  fe- 
parated  from  the  Church  for  their  Herefy  or  Schifm, 
which  was  the  Cafe  of  the  Bonatifls,  who  notwith- 
ftandlng  pretended  that  they  were  (till  in  the  Commu¬ 
nion  of  the  Church .  This  Sentiment  of  the  uefnel -  • 
ills  is  contrary  to  the  other  Paflages  we  have  quoted  to 
prove  the  Visibility  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  is  alfo  call’d  Catholicity  or  univerfal. 
For  three  Reafons :  i.  With  Refpect  to  the  Place,  its 
being  diffus’d  throughout  the  whole  World.  Mark 
xvi.  1 5.  And  he  faid  unto  them,  go  ye  into  all  the  World 
and  preach  the  Gofpel  to  every  Creature .  2.  With 

Regard  to  Time,  becaufe  it  will  laft  for  ever.  Dan. 
ii.  44.  And  in  the  Bays  of  thefe  Kings, /hall  the  God  of 
Heaven  fet  up  a  Kingdom  which  ft  mil  never  be  de/lroy'd. 
And  it  jhall  ft  and  forever.  3.  With  Refpcdl:  to  thole 
who  are  to  be  fav’d ;  for  all  chofe  to  be  fav’d,  are  to 
he  fav’d  in  the  Church.  In  all  thefe  confifts  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Church  of  Chrift ,  and  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  of  the  Jews ,  which  was  not  catholick  nor  uni- 
verlal  in  cither  of  thefe  Manners.  Not  in  the  fir  ft, 
becaufe  not  diffus’d  throughout  the  whole  World,  but 
pnly  throughout  PaJeftina  ;  not  in  the  fecond,  becaufe 
^  nas  laded  but  a  certain  Time,  viz.  to  the  Death  of 
^rift  \  not  in  the  third,  becaufe  Men  could  be  fav’d 
cut  of  the  Synagogue,  as  the  Ninevites ,  and  others. 

.  Church  is  call'd  apoftolick,  1.  Becaufe  it  had 
irs  beginning  in  the  Apoftles.  2.  Becaufe  it  has  been 
propagated  throughout  the  whole  World  by  the  Apo* 
ics*  Rom.  x.  18.  Their  Sound  went  into  all  the 
^artht  and  .their  Words  unto  the  Ends  of  the  World. 

3.  becaufe  (lie  follows  the  Do&rineof  the  Apollles. 
a  •  '■  k’*  But  though  we ,  or  an  Angel  from  Heaven , 
preach  any  other  Gofpel  than  that  we  preach  to  you ,  let 


him  be  Anathema .  Ladly,  Becaufe  Ihe  retains  the  Suc- 
ceffion  of  Bifhops  from  the  Apoftles ;  as  it  appears 
from  Tertullian ,  in  his  Book  of  the  Prefcriptions  a* 
gainft  Hereticks,  Chap.  20,  and  the  two  next  fol¬ 
lowing. 

She  is  call'd  the.  Spoufe  of  Chrift ,  becaufe  Chrift  is 
united  to  her  by  an  indifioluble  Knot.  Hofea  ii.  19. 
And  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever.  And  Ephe- 
ftans  v.  31,  32.  For  this  Caufe  fhall  a  Man  leave  his 
Father  and  Mother ,  and  ftoall  be  joined  unto  his  Wife , 
and  they  two  Jhall  be  one  Fle/b.  This  is  a  great  My - 
fiery,  but  I  fpeak  concerning  Chrift  and  the  Church . 
This  Spoufe  has  three  Privileges,  viz.  1.  Fecundity, 
as  it  appears  from  Gal.  iv.  31.  So  then ,  Brethren ,  we 
are  not  Children  of  the  Bond-woman ,  but  of  the  Free . 
2.  She  remains  always  a  Virgin,  from  2  Cor.  xi.  2. 
For  I  have  efpoufed  you  to  one  Hujband ,  that  I  may 
prefent  you  as  a  chafte  Virgin  to  Chrift. 

The  Church  is  call'd  the  Houfe  of  God\ *for  tho' 
God  be  every  where,  and  fills  the  Heavens  and  Earth 
by  his  Immenfity,  according  to  that  of  Jer.xxiii.  24. 
I  fill  Heaven  and  Earth ,  fays  the  Lord.  He  is,  not- 
wkhftanding,  in  a  particular  Manner  in  the  Church , 
as  in  his  Houfe,  to  direct  and  govern  every  Thing 
within  it.  He  has  himfelf  took  the  Pains  to  build 
that  Houfe  on  a  fure  Foundation.  Mat.  xvi.  18.  And 
upon  this  Rock  I  will  build  my  Church ,  and  the  Gates  of 
Hell  fhall  not  prevail  againft  it.  In  it  he  begets  his 
Children  by  Baptifm,  inftrudts  them  by  the  Predica¬ 
tion  of  the  Gofpel,  feeds  them  with  the  Eucharift, 
and  cures  them  by  Repentance.  In  it  he  has  Vefiels 
of  all  Kinds.  2  Tim.  ii.20.  Of  Gold,  and  of  Silver9 
and  al/o  of  Wood ,  and  of  Earth.  And  in  it  he  cele¬ 
brates  the  nuptial  Banquet,  Mat.  xxii.  2. 

Laftly,  The  Church  is  call’d  the  Column  of  Truths 
becaufe  by  her  Firmnefs  and  Stability  fhe  fupports  her 
Children,  left  they  Ihould  deviate  from  the  Truth. 
Tho’  Beza  fays,  in  his  Commentary,  that  the  Church 
is  call’d  the  Column  of  Truth ,  becaufe  Truth  can’t  be 
found  any  where  elfe.  And  Calvin ,  Lib ,  4.  Inftit.  c. 
1.  §  10.  becaufe  the  Church  is  the  faithful  Keeper  of 
the  Truth  of  God.  Or,  as  he  expreffes  himlelf  in  the 
Commentary,  Quia  veritatem  praconio  fuo  celebrat , 
quia  pur  am,  (ft  finccram  retinet ,  qtiia  ad  pofteros  tranf- 
mittit. 


One  of  the  greateft  Difficulties  concerning  the 
Church,  and  which  is  ftill  a  very  great  Subjedl  of 
Controverfy  among  us,  is  to  know  if  one  Can  be  faved 
out  of  the  vifible  Church.  The  ancient  Fathers  hold 
for  the  Negative.  St.  Auguftine ,  Lib .  Be  Unitate  Ec- 
clefhc,  c.  J9.  fays,  A  ipf am  vero  falutem ,  ac  vitam 
<c  tern  am  nunc  pervenit,  nifi.  qui  habet  caput  Chriftum. 
Habere  caput  Chriftum  nemo  potent,  nifi  qui  in  corpore 
ejus  fuerit,  quod  eft  Ecclefia.  i.  e.  That  no  Body  can 
be  fav'd,  nor  arrive  at  the  eternal  Life,  but  he  who 
has  Chrift  for  Chief ;  and  that  none  can  have  Chrift 
for  Chief,  but  he  who  is  in  bis  Body,  which  is  the 
Church.  And  in  his  50 th  Epiftle  to  Count  Boniface , 
towards  the  End,  Ecclefia  Calholica  fola  eft  Corpus 
Chrift iy  cujus  ille  caput  eft ,  Salvator  corporis  ftti.  Ex¬ 
tra  hoc  corpus  neminem  vivificat  Spirit  us  Sanltus.  i.  e. 
The  foie  Catholick  Church  is  the  Body  of  Chrift ,  him¬ 
felf  being  the  Head  thereof,  the  Saviour  of  his  Body. 
Out  of  that  Body  none  is  vivify’d  by  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  And  a  little  lower,  Non  habent  itaque  Spiri - 
turn  S  anil  urn  qui  funt  extra  Ecclcfiam.  i.c.  Thofe  who 
are  out  of  the  Church ,  have  not  the  Holy  Ghoft.  And 
in  his  152^  Epifile  to  the  Donatifts ,  Qui f qui s  ergo  ab 
hac  Catholica  Ecclefia  fuerit  feparatus ,  quantumlibet 
laudabiliter  fc  vivere  exiftimet ,  hoc  Colo  fcelere ,  quod  d 
Chrifti  imitate  disjunct  us  eft,  non  habebit  vitam,  fed  ira 
Bei  manebit  ftiper  cum.  i.  e.  Whoever  will  be  fepa* 
rated  from  chat  Catholick  Church,  tho’  he  may  ima¬ 
gine  to  lead  an  irreproachable  Life  j  by  that  foie 
Crime  of  his  being  feparaced  from  the  Union  of 
Chrift ,  he  fhall  not  have  Life,  but  he’ll  remain  the 
Object  of  the  Wrath  of  God.  And  St.  Gregory , 
Lib.  14.  of  his  Morals ,  c.  2.  Sanfta  univerfalis  Eccle¬ 
fia  pnedicat  falvari  veraciter,  nifi  intra  fe,  non  pojje: 
Ajfercns,  quod  omnes ,  qui  extra  ipfam  funt ,  mini  me 
n  O  fat- 
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falventur.  1.  e.  That  the  holy  univerfal  Church  teaches 
that  no  Body  can  be  fav’d,  but  within  her:  Alluring 
us,  that  all  thole  who  are  out  of  her,  are  not  hiv’d. 

5 Calvin  is  of  the  fame  Sentiment,  Lib.  4.  c.  1.  §  4- 
Verum  fays  he,  quia  nunc  de  vifibili  Ecclejia  dijjerere 
prop  oft  uni  eft ,  difcamus ,  vel  uno  matris  Elogio, quam 
utilis  fit  nobis  ejus  cognitio,  imo  necejfaria,  quando  non 
alius  eft  in  vitam  ingrejfus ,  n ft  nos  ipfa  contipiat  in 
utero,  nifi  paring  nifi  alat  fuis  uberibus  :  Denique  fub 
cuftodia ,  &  gubernatione  fua  nos  tueatur ,  donee  exult 
came  mortali,  Jinnies  erimus  Angclis.  i.  e .  But,  fays 
he,  becaufe  we  have  form’d  the  Defign  to  fpeak,  at 
prefent,  of  the  Viability  of  the  Church ,  we  mu  ft  learn 
how  advantageous  it  is,  nay,  even  necefiary  for  us,  to 
be  acquainted  with  her,  fince  we  can’t  gain  Admit¬ 
tance  into  the  celeftial  Manfions,  unlefs  fbe  conceives 
us  in  her  Bofom,  brings  us  to  Light,  and  fucklcs  us 
with  her  own  Breads  ;  and  afterwards  takes  us  under 
her  Care  and  Government,  till  being  diverted  of  the 
Rags  of  our  Mortality,  we  fhall  be  render’d  femblable 
to  Angels.  And  a  little  lower,  Extra  ejus  gremium 
■nulla  eft  fperanda  peccatorum  remijfto ,  nulla  falus.  i.e. 
Out  of  her  Bofom  there  are  no  Remifiion  of  Sin,  nor 
Salvation  to  be  expected.  And  again,  v.  22.  Lria9 
fays  he,  Lee  nobis  obfervanda  funt ,  primum  quantalibet 
Sanfititale  poll  cant  filii  Dei ,  hac  (amen  conditions  fem- 
per  ejfe  qnamdiu  in  mortali  Corpore  habitant ,  ut  fine 
peccatorum  remijftone  confiftere  nequeant  coram  Deo.  De¬ 
lude  hoc  Ben  eft ci  urn  fee  ejfe  Ecclejia  proprium ,  ut  non 
a  liter  eo  fruamar ,  quam  ft  permaneamus  in  illius  Com - 
'muni  one.  Lertio  per  Ec  define  Miniftros ,  P  aft  ores 

■nobis  difpenfari ,  vel  Evangclii  predicationc,  vel  Sacra- 
menlQYarn  adminiftratione.  i.  e.  There  are  three  Things, 
fays  he,  which  we  are  to  confider  in  this  Place:  1. 
That  whatever  Sanrtiry  the  Children  of  God  may  be 
pofiefs’d  of,  they  can’t  ftand  before  God  during  this 
tranfuory  Life,  without  the  Remifiion  of  Sins.  2. 
That  that  Benefit  of  the  Remifiion  of  Sin,  belongs 
in  fuch  a  Manner  to  the  Church ,  that  we  can’t  other- 
wife  enjoy  it  but  by  remaining  in  her  Communion. 
3.  That  it  is  adminirter’d  to  us  by  the  Paftors  and 
Minifiers  of  the  Church ,  or  in  the  Predication  of  the 
GofpeU  or  in  the  Adminiftration  of  Sacraments. 

And  Philip  Mdantlh  on ,  in  Ex  a  min .  Or  din  and.  Lit.  de 
Ecclef.  Non  loqitimurfyys  he,  de  Ecclcfta  ut  de  Idea  Pla- 
tonica ,  fed  monftramus  Ecclefiam  juxta  ditttim,  die 
Ec define  \  hie  necejje  eft  iutelligi  vfibilem  Ecclefiam. 
i.  e.  We  do  not  fpeak  of  the  Churchy  fays  he,  as  of 
a  Platonick  Idea,  but  we  fliew  the  Church  according 
to  thefe  Words,  Lei l  it  to  the  Church.  Here  we  muft 
underftand  a  vifible  Church.  And  afterwards  he  afks 
if  it  be  necefiary,  for  to  be  fav’d,  to  be  a  Member  of 
that  Church ;  and  he  anfwcrs,  Prorfus  nccefifie  eft,  cer¬ 
tainly  ’tis  necefiary. 

St.  yJugu/tine,  Sernu  181.  DeLemporc,  afligns  feve- 
ral  Rcafons  for  it:  The  firrt,  becaufe  in  the  Church 
alone  is  receiv’d  the  true  Eucharifh  The  fecond,  be¬ 
caufe  none  but  thofe  who  work  in  the  Vineyard  re¬ 
ceive  the  Salary.  The  third,  all  thofe  who  were  not 
in  Noah's  Aik,  were  drown’d  by  the  Deluge.  The 
fourth,  a  Member  which  is  not  join’d  to  the  Body, 
can’t  have  Life.  The  fifth,  a  Branch  cut  o(F  from 
the  Tree  can’t  grow.  The  fixth,  a  Brook  fepa rated 
from  its  Source,  grows  dry.  Others  add  this  ieventh 
Reafon  j  Cbrifit  is  the  Spoufe  of  the  Church ,  but 
Chrifit  is  not  an  Adulterer,  and  does  not  beget  Chil¬ 
dren  but  of  his  Spoufe  the  Church:  Therefore  no 
Body  can  be  the  Son  of  Chrift  who  does  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Church  for  his  Mother.  Which  Sentiment 
is  confirm’d  by  Sc.  Cyprian*  Lib .  De  Unit .  Ecclef. 
when  he  fays,  Non  babel  Deitm  Patrem  qui  Ecclefiam* 
non  babel  Matron,  i.  c.  He  who  has  not  the  Church 
for  his  Mother,  has  not  God  for  his  Father.  And 
St,  Atigufitne*  Lib.  4.  De  Symbol,  ad  Catcxhum.  c.  13. 
Si  quis  abfqtte  Ecclejia  inventus  [tier  it ,  a  lien  us  ft  ter  it  a 
numcro  jiliorum ,  nee  habebit  Deum  Patron,  qui  Eccle¬ 
fiam  noluerit  habere  Matron,  i.  e.  If  any  Body  is 
found  out  of  the  Church ,  he  muft  be  confiJerkl  as  a 
Stranger  to  the  Sons  of  God  j  becaufe  he  that  will 


not  have  the  Church  for  his  Mother,  fly,  11  „„„  l 
God  for  his  Father.  ^  not  have 

This  Sentiment  is  alfo  authoriz’d  by  the  IWu 

of  Ifaiah,  Chap.  60.  Ver.  it,  I2.  Therefore  thy’d? 

ft: all  be  open  continually ,  they  jhall  not  be  jhut  jya) }  ts 
Night ,  that  Men  may  bring  unto  thee  the  Forces  of 
Gentiles ,  and  that  their  Kings  may  be  brought.  for  it 
Nation  and  Kingdom  that  will  not  ferve  thee ,  Jhall  t  * 
rijh.  By  which  Words,  he  prophefies  two  Things! 
the  one,  that  the  Church  of  Chrift  lhall  be  vifible’ 
and  open  to  all  Nations,  if  they  will  enter  .  the  other’ 
that  all  thofe  who  will  not  enter,  lhall  perifh.  ’ 

The  Latitudinarians  will  imagine  this  Doctrine 
very  fevere,  and  have  Recourfe  to  their  ufual  Subter. 
fuge.  Do  not  judge ,  if  you.  will  not  be  judged  *  nre* 
tending,  that  it  is  cruel,  inhuman,  and  contrary  co 
that  extenfive  and  impartial  Charity  on  which  the 
Chriftian  Church  is  founded,  to  believe  that  none  can 
be  fav’d  out'  of  the  Bofom  of  that  Church.  Bur  I 
would  afk  them,  if  it  would  be  an  Art  of  Charity  jn 
a  Perfon  who  fees  another  running  into  a  Precipice 
or  laying  hold  of  a  Piftol  to  fhoot  himfclf,  to  ifyyj 
an  idle  Spertator  of  that  rafli  Artion,  and  not  endea¬ 
vour  to  prevent  it  as  much  as  it  is  in  his  Power  ? 
Would  not  that  Perfon,  acting  thus,  be  accefibry  to 
the  Death  of  the  other  ?  And  could  he  be  receiv’d  to 
plead  as  an  Excufe,  that  he  fufier’d  him  to  kill  him- 
felf  thro’  an  Excefs  of  Charity,  becaufe,  if  he  had 
arted  other  wife,  he  had  oppos’d  his  Inclinations? 
Sure  the  Latitudinarians  will  agree  with  me  in  this 
Cafe,  that  it  had  been  a  greater  Art  of  Charity  to  • 
have  fav’d  that  Man’s  Life.  But  what  is  a  tranfuory 
Life,  when  compar’d  to  the  cvcrlafting one?  And 
fince  it  is  fo  well  prov’d  by  Scripture,  that  out  of 
the  Church  none  can  obtain  that  everlafting  Life, 
could  it  be  an  Art  of  Charity  to  indulge  our  Fellov 
Creatures  in  a  contrary  Sentiment  ?  But  they  will  per- 
fevere  in  that  Sentiment  •,  and  becaufe  they  will  per- 
fevere  in  an  erroneous  Sentiment,  we  muft  entertain 
them  in  it,  by  a  criminal  Complaifance,  which  we  have 
the  facrilegious  and  fanabcal  Temerity  to  plairter with 
the  lacred  Name  of  Chriftian  Charity.  We  let  them 
endeavour  to  run  thro ’  the  Windows  like  27;/ eves  end 
Robbers,  while  we  can  fo  eafily  fhew  them  the  Dm 
open  to  them.  We  would  agree  with  them  that  they 
can  be  fav’d  out  of  the  Church,  while  we  have  fo 
many  clear,  formal,  and  undeniable  Proofs  of  the 
contrary  in  Scripture.  The  Pafiage  they  quote  toiup- 
port  their  Error,  cannot  be  underftood  of  forming  a 
juft  Judgment  founded  on  Laws  and  Equity,  but ot 

judging  temerarily  of  our  Neighbours,  by  Motives  of 
Malice,  Spite,  Jealoufy,  Envy,  tftc.  we  would  not 
have  the  Preemption  to  fay,  that  a  Judge  who  pro¬ 
nounces  Sentence  again  ft  a  Perfon,  agreeable  to  the 
known  Laws  of  his  Country,  and  fupported  by  un- 
queftionable  Evidences,  fhould  not  judge,  left  he 
fhould  be  judg’d  in  his  Turn  ;  e)fe  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  a  Commonwealth  ?  Why,  then,  fiiould  we 
defire  to  art  with  Regard  to  our  eternal  Felicity, 
otherwife  than  we  do  for  the  Prefervation  of  our  tem¬ 
poral  one  ?  The  facrcd  Scriptures  are  our  Laws  as 
Chriftian s ,  and  the  Church ,  and  the  antient  Fathers, 
the  Interpreters  of  thofe  Laws  ;  and  fince  we  find  in 
thofe  Laws,  in  formal  Terms,  the  Condemnation  ot 
thofe  who  are  out  of  the  Church ,  why  fiiould  we  nave 
the  Temerity,  by  a  pretended  Principle  of  Charity,  to 
acquit  them,  fince  it  is  the  Scripture  that  condemns 
them,  not  we?  And  we  do  nothing  clfe,  on  that  c- 
cafion,  than  to  repeat  the  Judgment  of  the  Scripture  , 
whereas,  when  we  indulge  them  in  their  Error,  ' 
pronounce  our  own  Judgment,  which  has  n°  ot  ^ 
Foundation  than  a  criminal  and  perfidious  Comp  a- 
fa  nee. 


I  would  not  be  mifunderftood  in  this  Place,  nor  ’ >* 
fuppos’d  to  infmuate,  that  that  Church  out  of  w  u. 
no  Body  can  be  fiivM,  be  any  particular  L.ntn  * 
v.  gr.  not  the  Roman  Church ,  nor  the  Atighcoiu 
lican.  See.  no*  but  I  mean  the  univerfal 
prof'cITing  the  lame  orthodox  Dortrinc,  and 
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.  c  t|ie  fame  Sacraments  %  that  true  Do&rine 
Patl  ?  >ci  i'n  facred  Writ,  and -preach’d  by  Chrifi' s 
A°ntftl«  their  Dilciples,  and  their  Succeffors.  Thofe 
trrimencs  inftkuted  by  Cbrift  himfelf,  and  admini- 
i\Cfd  to  us  by  thofe  who  have  receiv’d  a  lawful  Mif- 
fn  by  the  Impofition  of  Hands  of  Bilhops,  who  are 
!°  legitimate  Succeffors  of  the  Apoftles.  For  it  is 
lontrary  to  the  receiv’d  Principles  of  the  Chriftian 
Church!*®  believe  that  every  Enthufiaft  can  claim  any 
'  ft  Right  to  that  Power  bf  the  Impofition  of  Hands, 

or  to  an  extraordinary  Million  which  has  ended  In  the 
Anoftles,  and  who  fupported  or  evidenc’d  that  Mif- 
fiori  by  Virtue  of  operating  Miracles,  which  the  Pro - 
nftants  are  of  Opinion  has  I  ike  wife  ceas’d  in  them. 
Therefore  none  can  derive  the  Power  of  preaching 
the  Gofpel,  and  adminiftring  the  Sacraments,  but 
from  an  ordinary  Million,  which  none  can  receive 
but  by  the  Impofition  of  Hands  of  thofe  who  have 
receiv’d  it  by  an  uninterrupted  Succelfion,  which  has 
been  preferv’d  in  the  Chriftian  Church  from  the  Time 
of  the  Apoftles  till  now:  Therefore  I  compare  thofe 
who  pretend  otherwife,  to  Corah ,  Dathan ,  and  Abi- 
ram,  who  had  the  facrilegious  Prefumption  to  offer 
Incenfe,  contrary  to  God’s  Command,  who  had  re¬ 
ev'd  that  Honour  to  the  Tribe  of  Levi  alone;  fince 
Sr.  Paul  forbids,  in  his  Epillle  to  Timothy,  any  Body 
afluming  that  Honour,  but  thofe  who  are  call’d  to  it 
like  Aaron  \  Nemo  affumat  fibi  honorem  nifi  qui  vocatus 
fur  it  tanquam  Aaron.  For  my  Part,  I  can’t  conceive 
the  Reafons  of  thofe  who  by  a  formal  Obftinacy,  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  a  Scruple  of  Confcience,  as  they  are 
pleas’d  to  call  it,  have  the  Prefumption  tofeparate. 
themfelves  from  the  Church  of  England ,  and  to  preach 
the  Gofpel,  and  adminifter  the  Sacraments,  without 
a  lawful  Million.  What  can  they  find  amifs  in  the 
Church  of  England?  Is  the  Government,  or  the  Rices 
of  that  Church ,  different  from  that  of  the  primitive 
Church?  Or  which  of  the  two  is  more  like  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Church ,  the  Church  of  England,  which,  like 
the  primitive  Church ,  has  her  Hierarchy  compos’d  of 
Primates,  Archbifliops,  Bilhops,  &c.  or  theirs, 
which  has  nothing  like  it?  The  Church  of  England , 
which,  by  an  uninterrupted  Succefiion  of  Pallors,  has 
the  Power  tranfmitted  to  her  Pallors,  from  the  A  pa¬ 
te,  of  the  Impofition  of  Hands,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  lawful  Minillry ;  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  no  Minillry  at  all,  and  confequencly  no  Sa¬ 
craments;  or  theirs,  which  has  no  other  Million  but 
what  their  pretended  Minillers  have  ufurp'd,  or  re¬ 
ceiv’d  from  thofe  who  have  none  to  fend  them  ?  To 
pretend  that  there  can  be  a  Chriftian  Church  without  a 
Hierarchy,  is  to  oppofe  the  antient  Practice  of  the 
Omch\  and  to  teach  that  Bilhops,  and  other  Prelates, 
are  the  Rags  of  the  TVhorc  of  Babylon,  or  the  Vicars 
cf  Antichrift,  is  a  Contradiction  of  what  is  exprefs’d 
io  often,  and  in  formal  Terms,  in  the  Epiftles  of  St. 
Paul.  They  can’t  accufe  the  Church  of  England  of 
Superflitlon,  fince  fhe  has  aboli fil’d  all  that  could 
•tel  of  it,  and  what  was  the  moll  erroneous,  and  the 
molt  oblcure  in  the  Chriftian  Belief,  referving.  but  a 
fi ni pie  and  eafy  Worfhip.  They  can’t  find  any  Thing 
m  it  impofing  on  the  too  great  Credulity  of  the  Vul- 
fiar»  is  t  ran  ladled  in  it  with  a  Chriftian  Simplicity 
r.nd  Drrency,  Her  Pallors  do  not  claim  a  greater 
fewer  than  that  they  have  receiv’d  from  Cbrifl  thro* 
Channel  of  his  Apoftles  and  their  Succeflors. 
Wfiar,  then,  can  hinder  them  from  conforming  to 

wat  Church  ? 


Io  this  they’ll  object,  that  they  arc  not  fepa rated 
bom  the  Church  of  England ,  fince  that  tender  Mother 
icrcives^  into  her  Boloni  all  Chriftian  Sells,  on  no 
Condition  than  that  they  flial!  pro  tell  again  ft 
Church  of  Rome,  which  is  fuflicient,  fay  they,  for 
!"  ^Members  of  that  Church  ;  that  even,  in  my  own 
i-teon,  rhe  Difference  of  Difciplinc  is  not  fuflicient 

r°  'orm  o  Schifm  in  the  Church  \  that  I  would  not 
P'etcnd  to  fay  that  the  Church  of  Africa  was  fchifma- 

bccaule  fhe  had  a  Difciplinc  different  from  the 
m  !*. !  Clutches,  or  that  the  Galilean  Church  has  made 
1  'vot cc  with  the  Roman  9  becaufe  file  differs  (i*otn 


her  in  feveral  Points  of'  Difcipline :  No,  but  I  would 
be  rightly  inform’d,  if  the  Confecration  of  Bilhops,  a  • 
legitimate  and  uninterrupted  Succefiion  among  them* 
and  the  Ordination  of  Priefts  by  Bilhops,  be  Points  of 
Difcipline  only  ?  If  that  Succelfion,  Confecration,  and 
Ordination,  be  indifpenfibly  necefifary  to  perpetuate  a 
valid  and  legitimate  Minillry  in  the  Church  ?  If  that. 
Minillry  can  fubfift  without  a  vifible  Million  from 
the  Bilhop,  by  the  Impofition  of  Hands ;  and  if  that 
Impofition  be  not  a  Sign  of  the  invifible  Million  of 
the  Holy  Gboft  ?  If  a  fingle  Example  can  be  pro¬ 
duc’d,  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiltory,  of  Minillers 
made  fuch,  without  that  Impofition  of  Hands  by  Bi¬ 
lhops?  If,  in  the  Times  of  the  Apoftles,  other  Mi- 
nifters,  but  thofe  on  whom  they  had  impos’d  their 
Hands,  were  lent  to  preach  the  Gofpel?  If,  aftertheir 
Deaths,  their  Difciples  follow’d  another  Practice  ?  If 
even  the  Hereticks  of  the  primitive  Church  were  not 
always  jealous  of  having  Bilhops  among  them  ?  If  the. 
Novations  had  not  always  their  Bilhops?  And  if^f- 
rius,  who  was  but  a,  fingle  Prieft,  ever  attempted  to 
impofe  his  Hands  on  his  Partizans,  and  to  give  them 
their  Million  ?  If,  after  a  Bilhop  was  eledted  by  his 
F'iock,  the  Prelbytery  attempted  to  confecrate  him ; 
or  if,  rather,  he  was  not  fent  to  his  Metropolitan  to 
be  confecrated  by  him,  or  others  appointed  by  hjjn, 
before  he  could  exercife  his  epifeopa!  Functions?  And 
if  he  who  Ihould  have  had  the  Prefumption  to  alt 
otherwife,  had  not  been  confider’d,  not  only  as  an  In¬ 
truder,  but  as  no  Bilhop  ac  all  ?  If  fo,  that  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Million,  by  Ordination  of  the  Bilhop,  is  ai*fo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  perpetuate  a  Minillry  in  the  Church , 
and  that  there  can  be  no  Church  without  a  Minillry  3 
hovv  can  thofe  who  rt-jeeft  that  Ordination  be  accounted 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England?  Since  that  Or¬ 
dination  is  not  an  indifferent  Ceremony,  but  a  very 
tfiential  one ;  whereas,  without  it,  there  can  be  no 
valid  Minillers  of  the  Sacraments,  and  confequently 
no  Church  at  all.  As  for  the  Example  of  the  African, 
Galilean ,  &c.  Churches,  they  can’t  be  brought  in  De¬ 
fence  of  Prelbytery  alone;  for  tho*  they  differ’d  a- 
mong  themfelves  in  fome  Points  of  Difcipline,  they 
never  did  it  in  this  effential  one;  and  they  always 
follow’d,  in  the  Confecration  of  Bilhops,  and  Ordi¬ 
nation  of  Priefts,  the  prefen t  Practice  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  is  that  of  the  primitive  Chriftian 
Church ,  from  which  thofe  Churches  had  thought  to 
deviate  in  a  very  effential  Point,  if  they  had  ailed 
otherwife.  But  I’ll  falfely  fuppofe,  for  a  Moment, 
with  them,  that  the  Impofition  of  Hands  is  b  1  n 
indifferent  Ceremony,  (for  they  would  not  pretend 
that  it  is  an  Error,  elfe  they  would  be  as  Criminals,  to 
fide  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  they  would  think 
themfelves  were  they  to  fornicate  with  the  Whore 
of  Babylon ,  as  they  are  pleas’d  to  fl i le  the  R  man 
Church  in  the  Tranfports  of  their  uncommon  Chriftian 
Zeal)  why  ITiould  we  make  a  Sort  of  Schilm  with 
that  Church ,  for  a  Tiling  which  in  itfelf  is  but  indif¬ 
ferent;  when  Unity  is  one  of  the  molt  effential  Cha* 
ralteri (licks  of  the  Chriftian  Church?  fince  an  indif¬ 
ferent  Thing  can’t  in  the  lead  a  fie  61  their  Confcience, 
whereas  Di  fun  ion  is  always  a  Breach  of  Charity,  and 
a  Breach  of  Charity  more  orlcfs  criminal,  according 
as  it  is  more  or  lefs  wide,  or  more  or  lefs  attended 
with  Scandal.  But  I  have  fome  very  good  Inftances 
that  the  Prejhy  ter  inns  think  the  Ordination  by  Bilhops 
not  only  indifferent,  but  even  criminal ;  of  which  this 
is  a  flagrant  one. 

Faffing  one  Sunday,  in  Sermon- time,  by  the  French 
Church  near  St.  James's  Park,  which  is  one  of  thofe 
that  have  conform’d  to  the  Church  of  England ;  my 
Curiofity  led  me  to  enter  it,  thofe  Gentlemen  being 
commonly  provided  with  very  good  Orators :  1  faw 
in  the  Pulpit  a  young  Mini  Her,  who  was  not,  to  fpeak 
impartially,  quite  a  Sr.  John  Chryfoftome ,  and  who 
by  his  Diicourfe  I  under  flood  to  have  but  lately 
pafs’d  from  the  Prelbytery  to  the  Epifcopacy  ;  for  he 
was  telling  his  Auditors  hovv  long  he  had  been  flrug- 
gling  again  ft  the  Remorle  of  his  Confcience,  before 
he  could  fubmit  him  (elf  to  the  Impnfuion  of  Hands 
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by  a  Bifhop;  which  he  had  never  done,  had  he  not 
been  forc’d  to  it,  at  laft,  by  the  importunate  Intreaties 
of  his  Friends  *,  infinuating,  thereby,  that  he  had  ra¬ 
ther  have  follow’d,  on  that  Occafion,  the  Dictates  of 
fome  private  Views,  than  thofe  of  his  Confcience. 
Which  made  me  conclude,  that  if  the  Confcience  of 
that  honeft  Ecclefiaftick  revoked  fo  much  againft 
that  Step,  he  muft  have  thought  it  not  indifferent, 
but  criminal  ;  and  if  criminal,  how  could  he  deter¬ 
mine  himfelf,  on  any  Confideration  whatever,  {consi¬ 
dering  his  over  Scrupulous  Piety)  to  take  it  ? 

But  if  even  Ordination  by  a  Bifhop  was  but  an  in¬ 
different.  Thing  in  itfelf,  and  incapable  of  forming  a 
Schifm  in  the  Churchy  feveral  Secfts,  who  rejedt  it, 
could  not  yet  pretend  to  be  Members  of  the  Church 
of  England ,  fince  molt  of  them  differ  from  it  in 
Point  of  Faith,  v.  gr .  mo  ft  of  them  confider  the  Sa¬ 
crament  of  Baptifm  as  a  mere  Ceremony,  and  fome 
rejedt  it  entirely,  as  vain,  or  needlefs ;  whereas  the 
Church  of  England  confiders  it  as  a  Sacrament,  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  as  well  for  our  Initiation  into  the 
Chrijlian  Churchy  as  for  our  Regeneration,  by  the 
Ablution  of  original  Sin  :  But  thofe  who  confider 
Baptifm  otherwife,  are  not  initiated  into  the  Chrijlian 
Churchy  and  confequently  cannot  be  made  Members 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  even  that  Churchy  by  that 
Article  of  her  Belief,  has  put  herfelf  out  of  Power 
to  receive  them  as  fuch.  Of  what  Church  are  they 
Members,  then  ?  Of  their  own  Church  ?  But  their 
Church  is  no  Church  at  all,  fince,  according  to  the 
firfl:  Principles  of  the  Christian  Churchy  and  her  com¬ 
mon  Belief  from  the  Apoftles  to  this  prefent  Time, 
they  have  no  Ordination,  and  confequently  no  Mi- 
niftry  ;  without  a  Miniftry  they  can  have  no  Sacra¬ 
ments;  and  without  Sacraments  there  can  be  no 
Church. 

There  is  a  great  Controverfy  between  the  Catho - 
licks  and  Proteftants  about  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Churchy  which  I  will  not  pretend  to  terminate ;  but 
as  I  mufl  be  an  impartial  Hiftorian,  I’ll  relate,  in  this 
Place,  their  different  Sentiments  on  that  Subjedl.  The 
Catholicks  condemn,  as  Hereticks,  thofe  who  deny 
the  Infallibility  of  the  Church ;  and  the  Proteftants 
treat,  in  the  fame  Manner,  thofe  who  affert  it:  Which 
of  them  is  in  the  Right,  the  Reader  may  judge,  by 
the  Arguments  and  Proofs  us’d  on  both  Sides  to  fup- 
port  their  refpedtive  Opinions. 

The  Roman  Catholicks  fay,  that  when  they  afifert 
the  Infallibility  of  the  Churchy  they  do  not  underftand 
by  Church  any  particular  Part  of  the  Church ,  but  the 
univerfal  Church.  They  confefs,  that  a  Part  of  the 
Church  can  err,  i.  e.  fome  Members  of  that  Church 
can  err.  Arius  has  err’d,  fay  they,  in  denying  the 
Divinity  of  Chrift  ;  Macedonius  has  err’d,  in  denying 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Gholl  j  Neflorius  has  err’d, 
in  afferting,  that  there  were  two  Pcrfons  in  Chrifl ; 
F.utyches  and  Diofcortis  have  err’d,  in  admitting  but 
one  Nature  in  Chrift ;  the  Pelagians  have  err’d,  in 
denying  original  Sin,  and  the  Neceffuy  of  Grace; 
the  DonatiftSy  and  feveral  others,  have  err’d ;  for 
which  Errors  they  have  been  condemn’d  by  the 
Churchy  and  fepa rated  from  it  as  putrid  Members. 

The  ProtcftantSy  on  their  Side,  and  the  Church  of 
England  in  particular,  fay,  that  the  Church  can,  not 
only  err,  but  has  err’d,  in  Fadt,  ever  fince  the  five 
firfl:  Centuries;  and  fome  of  them  pretend,  that  it  has 
even  entirely  been  cxcindt  ever  fince  that  Time,  to 
that  of  Luther  and  Calvin  \  not  that  the  Members 
the  vifiblc  Church  was  compos’d  of,  have  perifh'd,  but 
only  their  Faith,  and  true  Religion. 

But  the  Catholicks  endeavour  to  refute  that  Senti¬ 
ment,  even  by  the  Conceflion  of  their  Adverfaries  ; 
who  agree,  firfl-,  (fay  they)  that  the  Vifibility  of  the 
Church  is  an  Article  of  Faith,  which  Church  is  holy, 
and  call  Auk  \  that  in  that  Senfe  mufl  be  underflood 
this  Article  of  the  Symbol,  J  believe  the  holy  catholick 
Church .  But,  continue  they,  the  Articles  of  Faith 
are  always  true,  and  never  falfe  ;  therefore  ’cis  always 
true  that  there  is  a  vifible  holy  catholick  Church  ;  and 
conclude,  that  it  is  equally  falfe  that  the  whole  vifible 


Chrijlian  Church  has  err’d  after  the  firfl  fiVe  r 
ries  ;  and  that  for  feveral  Ages  there  has  b?Pn  CIHU‘ 
fible  Church  of  Chrijl ;  otherwife  it  could  n 

cl?JdC  t0  then’  7  believe  tbe  h°b  SS 

2.  The  fame  Catholicks  pretend,  that  the  Fn  • 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  confefs,  likewife  that  r)!mieS 
fible  Church  is  the  Spoufe  of  Chrijl ;  whence  th^ 
form  two  Arguments,  one  from  the  Part  of 
Spoufe,  who  has  join’d  the  vifible  Church  tohimflf 
as  his  perpetual  Spoule,  by  an  indiffoluble  Knot*  *  ’ 
cording  to  the  Apoftle,  Epbef.v.  31.  and 

Prophecy,  Chap.  11.  Ver.  19.  And  1  will  betroth  the 
unto  me  for  ever ;  and  that  therefore  he  can’t  be  parted 
from  her.  The  other  from  the  Part  of  the  Spouf 
who  has  oblig’d  herfelf  to  keep  the  conjugal  Fidelit*1 
to  her  Spoufe,  and  to  live  in  a  perpetual  Subjedion 
to  him;  as  the  Apoftle  feems  to  infinuate,  when  he 
fays.  As  the  Church  is  fubjett  to  Chrijl  5  f0,  like  wife 
Wives  muft  be  fubjetty  in  all  Things y  to  their  Hujbands 
As  if-  he  was  to  lay,  the  Church  is  like  the  Model  of 
Subjection  and  Fidelity,  to  which  Women  are  oblig'd 
to  conform  themfelves  ;  but  the  Church  could  not  be 
a  Model  of  Fidelity,  if  after  a  certain  Number  of 
Years  fhe  could  defert  her  Spoufe,  and  become  an 
Adulterefs.  Whence  St.  Cypriany  Lib.  DeUnitatSc- 
clef.  Adulterari  non  potejl  fponfa  Chrijli ;  incempta 
eft9  &  pudica.  i.  e.  The  Spoufe  of  Chrijl  can’t  be 
an  Adulterefs,  but  fhe  is  undefil’d,  and  pure. 

3.  They  fay  that  the  vifible  Church  is  the  Houfe  of 
God,  of  which  Chrijl  fays  in  the  Golpel,  Mat.  xvi. 
18.  And  upon  this  Rock  I  will  build  my  Churchy  and 
the  Gates  of  Hell  Jhall  not  prevail  againft' it.  Where, 
fay  they,  again,  he  promifes  two  Things :  j.  That 
he  will  build  his  Church  upon  a  Rock;  and,  2.  That 
the  Gates  of  Hell  Jhall  not  prevail  againft  it.  In 
both  he  makes  Allufion  to  what  St.  Matthew  fays, 
Chap.  7.  Ver.  24.  that  that  Architedl  is  wife  who 
builds  a  Houfe  on  a  Rock;  and  foolifh  who  builds  it 
on  Sand:  Giving  this  Reafon  for  it,  that  when  the 
Rains  defeend,  and  the  Floods  come,  and  the  Winds 
blow,  and  beat  upon  that  Houfe,  it  falls  not,  becaufe 
it  is  founded  upon  a  Rock;  which  can’t  be  faid  of 
one  built  on  the  Sand,  which  falls  when  expos’d  to 
any  of  thefe  Accidents.  That  therefore  Chrijl  was 
willing  to  imitate  the  wife  Architect,  and  build  his 
Church  on  a  Rock,  that  it  may  not  be  fhaken,  or  ru¬ 
inated,  by  the  Impetuofity  of  the  Winds.  From 
whence  they  conclude,  that  it  appears  hence,  that 
thofe  offer  a  very  great  Injury  to  Chrijly  that  fay  the 
Church  he  has  edify’d  can  fall,  and,  in  Fadt,  is  fallen. 
For,  continue  they,  it  would  follow  hence,  that  it 
was  not  built  on  a  Rock,  but  on  the  Sand,  and, con¬ 
fequently,  that  Chrijl  was  an  imprudent,  and  not  a 
wile  Architect;  and  even  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
Falfhood,  fince  he  had  promis’d  to  edify  his  Church 
on  a  Rock,  and  had  not  done  it ;  and  that  the  Gates 
of  Hell  fhould  not  prevail  againft  it,  and  they  have 
prevail’d. 

The  Roman  Catholicks  fourth  Argument  for  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Churchy  is,  that  the  vifible  Church 
is  call’d  the  Column  and  Support  of  Truth  in  a  triple 
Senfe.  1.  Becaufe  fhe  is  a  firm  and  liable  Column, 
which  can’t  deviate  from  Truth.  2,  Becaufe,  even 
in  Calvin' s  Opinion,  file  is  the  Repofitory  of  Truth, 
and  conveys  it  to  Poflerity.  3,  Becaufe,  according  to 
Beza* s  Interpretation,  Truth  can  be  found  no  where 
in  this  World,  but  in  the  Church.  Whence  they  mnn 
a  triple  Argument:  1.  Say  they,  If  the  Church  be  a 
firm  and  liable  Column,  which  can’t  deviate  from 
the  Truth,  certainly  flic  can’t  err  in  the  Faith.  2. 
file  be  the  faithful  Guardian  of  Truth,  file  can  never 
Jofe  that  Truth  thro*  her  Fault;  and  il^  ihe  loles  it, 
flic  is  not  the  faithful  Guardian  of  our  Faith.  3-  . 
the  Truth  can  be  found  no  where  elfe  but  in 1  the  vi* 
fible  Churchy  and  that  vifible  Church  has  fail’d  a  te 
the  lirft  five  Centuries  of  the  Church ;  therefore 
Truth  muft  have  been  loft  ever  fince.  Neither  ca 
that  Truth  be  recover’d  again,  continue  they,  ulJ* 
the  Church  could  be  reftor’d,  which  could  n°QnC 
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.  nf  uv  an  extraordinary  Miflion,  as  that  of  the 
d°neA,  fup ported  by  Miracles,  which  thtffe  who 
Ap°l  ^  ’0  jiave‘  re-edify5d  that  Church,  and  found 
PreieirUth  bury’d  in  its  Ruins,  could  never  pretend 
^aC  ate  fince  they  were  of  Opinion  that  the  Power 
£0f°^P ratine  Miracles  was  confin’d  to  the  Apo- 
°i  °^and  was  loft  long  before  the  falling  of  the  vi- 
rif*  Church.  Tho\  continue  again  the  Catholicks , 

.informers  wanted  as  much  that  Power  to  re-edify 
l*ie  Qfaircb,  as  ever  the  Apoftles  did  to  build  it  firft. 
5?e  fav  they,  how  could  Luther  and  Calvin ,  for 
r  m nle  convince  the  World  that  what  they  preach’d 
iiXa the  fame  Truth  which  was  profefs’d  in  the  Church 
'VaSfhe  firft  five  Centuries  of  Chrift  ianily ,  and  which 
hd  been  fo  long  bury’d  under  its  Ruins,  but  by  Mi- 
113 1  ?  Could  the  Jews  have  been  perfuaded  that  the 
fered  Fire  which  had  been  hid  fo  long,  during  their 
C  ntivity,  was  found,  had  it  not  lighted  of  itfelf,  and 
i  a  Miracle?  How  could  any  reafonable  Perfon  be 

erfuaded,  otherwife  than  by  Miracles,  that  the  Faith 

which  Luther  and -Calvin  preach’d,  was  the  Faith  of 
the  primitive  Church  ;  and  that  that  Faith  which  had 
"been  hid  fo  long,  had  not  been  fo  much  disfigur’d  by 
the  Enemies  of  Chriftianity ,  as  not  to  be  known  but 
by  a  Miracle?  Who  could  ever  be  made  to  believe, 
but  by  Miracles,  that  the  Church  reedify’d  by  thofe 
two  new  Apoftles,  was  the  primitive  Church ;  efpe- 
cially  when  they  began  to  raife  it  in  a  Manner  fo 
different  from  that  of  the  Apoftles  of  Chrift ,  who  ce¬ 
mented  the  primitive  Church  with  their  own  Blood  \ 
whereas  Luther  and  Calvin  cemented  theirs  with  the 
Blood  of  thofe  who  attempted  to  oppofe  them  ?  Thus 
fpeak  the  Reman  Catholicks. 

Their  fifth  Argument  is,  that  no  Body  can  be  fav’d 
out  of  the  vifible  Churchy  -which,  they  fay,  is  the 
Opinion  of  Calvin  himfelf,  (and  which  is  true  enough, 
as  it  appears  by  his  own  Words  above  quoted)  but 
there  were  always  fome  fav’d  ;  then  there  was  always 
a  vifible  Church:  And  therefore  ’tis  falfe  to  lay  that 
the  Church  has  not  exifted  for  feveral  Centuries ;  for 
if  it  had  not  exifted,  no  Body  could  have  been  fav’d. 
Therefore- all  our  Anceftors  (continue  they)  ever  fince 
that  pretended  Ruin  of  the  Churchy  to  its  Reftoration 
by  Luther  and  Calvin ,  have  been  damn'd  5  but  who 
would  believe  it  ? 

They  pretend,  that  thefe  firft  five  Arguments  are 
taken  from  what  their  Adverfaries  have  granted  ;  or, 
to  fpcak  in  clearer  Terms,  that  they  are  founded  on 
the  very  Sentiment  of  their  Adverfaries :  But,  not  con¬ 
tented  with  it,  they  have  alfo  Recourfe  to  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  to  the  antient  Fathers. 

They  take  the  firft  Argument  of  the  Scripture  from 
IJa.  iiv.  where,  they  fay,  the  Prophet  fpeaks  of  no¬ 
thing  elfc,  in  that  Place,  but  of  the  Fecundity,  Am¬ 
plitude,  or  Extent,  Strength,  Perpetuity,  and  Victory 
of  the  Church  over  the  Hereticks,  and  her  other  Ene¬ 
mies,  And  that,  among  the  reft,  he  fpeaks  to  her,  in 
God’s  Perfon,  in  thefe  Terms,  Ver.  4.  Fear  not ,  for 
thou  floalt  not  he  afhamed  ;  neither  be  thou  confounded, 
for  thou  J halt  not  be  put  to  Shame.  And  Ver.  10.  For 
the  Mountains  Jhall  depart ,  and  the  Hills  be  removed , 
hut  my  Kindncjs  {hall  not  depart  from  thee ,  neither 
/hall  the  Covenant  of  my  Peace  be  removed,  i.  e.  (fay  the 
Catholicks)  That  tho*  the  Mountains  fliould  depart, and 
the  Hills  be  remov’d'*,  the  Kindnefs  of  God,  and  the 
Covenant  of  his  Peace,  which  he  has  contracted  with 
the  Church,  fliould,  nocwichftanding,  remain  fix’d, 
and  irrevocable.  And  Ver.  11,  ]2.  Behold  1  will  Iny 
Stones  with  fair  Colours ,  and  lay  thy  Foundations 
with  Saphircs.  And  1  will  lay  thy  IVindows  of  Agate-, 
<wd  thy  Gates  of  Carbuncles ,  and  all  thy  Borders  of 
fhafant  Stones,  i.c,  (continue  the  fame  Catholick  In¬ 
terpreters)  I  will  lay  thy  Foundations  follrong,  as  ro 
be  capable  to  defy  the  moft  violent  Tcmpefts;  and  I 
^'ill  provide  thee  Gates  and  Ramparts  which  fliull  be 
inexpugnable.  And  Ver.  17.  No  Weapon  that  is 
formed  againtt  thee  fljall  proffer  \  and  cvety  Longue 
that  Jhall  >rije  again  it  thee  in  Judgment*  thou  floalt 
condemn,  /,  c .  (according  to  the  very  fame  Interpret¬ 
er’')  All  the  Adverfaries  whom  the  Devil  .will  raife 


againft:  thee,  (hall  not  prevail  ;  and  all  Hereticks  who 
will  refill:  thee,  in  the  Caufe  of  Faith  and  Religions 
thou  flu  It  condemn. 

The  fecond  Argument  they  borrow  from  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  are  the  very  Words  of  Chrift  himfelf,  which, 
they  pretend,  confirm  the  Prophecy  of  Jfaiah.  Mat; 
xvi.  18.  And  the  Gates  of  Hell  Jhall  not  prevail  againft 
it.  W-kich  Sc.  Auguftine  explains.  Lib.  1.  ad  Cate- 
chum.  c.  6.  when  he  fays,  Ipfa  eft  Ecclefia  fan  Ha,  Ec - 
clefia  ver  a,  Ecclefia  catholic  a,  contra  omnes  harefes 
pugnat  ;  pugnare  pot  eft,  expugnari  tamen  non  pot  eft. 
Htsrefes  omnes  dejlld  exierunt ,  tanquam  farmenta  inu - 
tilia  de  vile  prtecifa.  Ipfa  autem  manet  in  radice  fud, 
m  vite  fud ,  in  char  i  tat  e  fud,  porta  Infer  or  uns  non'  vin-  - 
cent  earn.  i.  e •  That’s  the  holy  Church ,  the  only 
Church ,  fhe  true  Church ,  the  Catholick  Church ,  which 
oppofes  all  Herefies  ;  flie  can  conquer,  but  can’t  be 
conquer’d.  All  Herefies  have  been  expell’d  from  her* 
as  the  needlefs  Sarments  are  cut  off  the  Vine  5  hut  fhe 
always  ftands  faft  to  her  Root,  to  her  Vine,  and  to  her 
Chanty.  The  Gates  of  Hell  (hall  never  prevail  againft 
her.  Where  St.  Auguftine  (fay  always  the  RomanCa - 
tholicks)  fpeaks,  manifeftly,  of  the  vifible’  Church , 
which  Hereticks  have  deferred,  fince  they  ca.n’t  defert 
the  invifible  one,  which  is  compos’d  of  the  Ele<5t 
only,  in  which,  they  have  never  been :  Therefore* 
conclude  they,  in  St.  Auguftine9 s  Opinion,  the  vifible 
Church,  is  owe,  true ,  holy,  catholick ,  which  can-c  be 
conquer’d,  and  againft  which  the  Gates  of  Hell  can*t 
prevail. 

They  likewife  deduce  their  third  Argument  .from 
the  Words  of  Chrift.  Mat.  xxviii.  19,  20.  Go  yei 
therefore,  go  and  teach  all  Nations ,  baptising  them  in 
the  Name  of  the  Father ,  and  of  the  S.on ,  and  of  tU 
Holy  Ghoft.  And  lo  I  am  with  you  always ,  even  unto 
the  End  of  the  World.  As  if  Chrift  had  laid,  (fay  the 
Catholicks)  Behold  I  fend  you  throughout  the  whole 
World,  that  you  may' preach  the' Gofpel  to  Pagans 
and  Infidels,  and  adminifter  the  Sacraments.  ‘  You4ll 
be  expos’d  to  great  Dangers  and  A.dverfnies,  becaufe 
the  Devil,  who  has  his  Profelytes  every  where,  will 
excite  violent  Perfections  againft  you  f  But  keep  up 
your  Courage,  for  I  will  never  defert  you,- but  will 
be  with  you,  and  your  SuccefTors,  to  the  latter  End 
of  the  World.  I  who  have  promis’d  you,  before, 
that  1  would  not  leave  you  Orphans ,  John  xiv.  18.  I* 
who  told  you,  Be  of  good  clear,  I  have  overcome  the 
World,  John  xvi.  33.  I,  againft  whom  the  Prince  of 
this  World  can  avail  nothing,  John  xiii.  30.  I,  to 
whom  my  Father  has  promis’d,  I  will  put  thine  Ene¬ 
mies  for  thy  Foot-fool ,  Pfal.  cxx.  2.  - 

Sc.  Auguftine ,  fay  they,  makes  Ufe  of  the  fame 
Teftimony,  Cone.  2.  in  Pftl.  102.  contra  Donat  if 
where  he  introduces  the  Church  fpeaking  thus  with 
Chrift  :  Quid  ejt  quod  nefcio  qui  recedentes  a  me  mtirmit- 
rant  contra  me  j*  Qyid  eft  quod  me  periijje  con  ten- 
dun  t  ?  Certo  enim  hoc  dicun t,  quod  ftti ,  &  non  fuw< 
Annuntia  mibi  cxiguitatem  dierum  mcortim  ;  quamdiU 
cro  in  ifto  fcculo  ?  Annuntia  mi  hi  propter  illos  qui  dt - 
cunt,  fuit,  &  jam  non  eft,  apoftatavit,  Ift  periit  Ec- 
cltfia  de  omnibus  gentibus ,  (ft,  annuntiavit.  Eccc  ego 
vobifeum  fum  omnibus  diebus  ufque  ad  confummationcm 
fteculi .  i.  e .  Why  fliould  not  I  know  that  thofe  who 
depart  from  me  murmur  againft  me?  Why  fliould 
the  Repro bates' publifli  that  1  have  periflTd  ?  For  it  ia 
certain  that  they  fay  that  I  have  been,  and  am  no 
more.  Let  me  know  the  Exiguity,  or  Sliortnefs  of 
my  Days,  and  how  long  I  fhall  remain  in  this  World. 
Let  me  know  it,  to  fntisfy  thofe  who  are  pleas’d  to  fay 
file  has  been,  and  is  no  more  ;  the  Church  hasnpofta- 
ti/.’d,  ami  has  perifh’d  ;  when  Chrift  has  laid,  And  lo 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  End  of  the  World 
Con  fid  er,  continue  they,  how  St.  Auguftine  wound* 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts  thro*  the  Side  of  the 
Donatifls ,  who  fay,  likewife,  what  the  Dona  lifts  usM 
to  fay,  the  Catholick  Church  has  been  ,  but  is  no 
more;  fhc  has  apollair/AI,  and  peri  fil’d  ;  and  again  It 
whom  the  Catholicks  pretend  to  borrow  thefe  Expref- 
fions  of  St.  Auguftine,  Why  fliould  not  I  know  chat 
thofe  who  depart  from  me,  murmur  againft  me.? 

7  P  Why 
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Why  fhould  Reprobates  pretend  that  I  have  peri  died  ? 
Have  you  not  laid,  O  Lord,  and  lo  I  am  with  you  al¬ 
ways  ,  even  unto  the  End  of  the  IV irld  ?  Certainly 
you  have  not  faid  it,  only,  that  T 11  be  with  you  for 
the  Space  of  five  hundred  Years,  and  then  defert  you, 

till  the  Time  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 

Laflly,  the  Catholicks  employ  againft  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinitts ,  all  the  Arguments  ufed  by  St.  Augii- 
ftine  and  the  other  Fathers  againft  the  DonatiSis,  pre¬ 
tending  that  they  all  agree  together  in  fey  oral  Particu¬ 
lars  ;  and  that  the  DonatiSis  ufed  to  fpeak  of  the 
Church  in  the  fame  Terms,  the  Lutherans  and  Calvin¬ 
ifts  have  fpoke  of  it  fince.  The  Donatifts ,  lay  they, 
publifhed,  that  the  Calholick  Church*  which  before 
had  been  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  World,  po 
rifhed  afterwards  by  the  Crime  of  the  Bifhop  Cccilia- 
nits ,  and  remained  only  in  that  Part  of  Africa ,  which 
adhered  to  the  Donatifts  *,  as  proved  by  St.  Augttftine , 
lib.  de  hares,  c.  69. 

The  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts ,  continue  the  Catho¬ 
licks ,  teach  almoib  the  fame  Do6trine  ;  for  they  affirm 
firfl,  that  the  Catholick  Church ,  which  for  the  firft 
five  hundred  Years,  had  been  diffuled  throughout  the 
World,  perifhed  afterwards,  by  the  Crimes  of  the 
Pope  (whom  they  call  Antichrift.)  Secondly,  that  it 
fo  entirely  perifhed,  that  it  could  never  be  found  after¬ 
wards  entire,  in  Europe ,  Aft  a,  or  in  Africa  but  was 
every  where  an  Adultery  and  an  Apoftate.  Thirdly, 
that  notwithftanding  it  had  been  revived,  at  laft,  in 
that  Part  of  Europe  which  adhered  to  Luther.  In  the 
firft  and  third  Articles,  continue  the  Roman  Catholicks , 
they  are  fcmblable  to  the  Donatifts ,  and  worfe  in  the 
fecond ;  therefore,  conclude  they,  all  that  was  written 
by  St.  Auguftine ,  and  the  other  Fathers,  againft  the 
Donatifts ,  can  more  properly  be  adapted  to  the  Lathe - 
therans  and  Calvinifts. 

To  all  this,  Pro t eft ants  object  *,  1 .  That  the  Syna- 
nagogue  of  the  Jews  has  often  deviated  from  the 
Faith ;  and  therefore  the  Church  can  alfo  deviate  from 
the  Faith.  They  prove  the  Antecedent  thus  :  The 
Synagogue  has  deviated  firft  from  the  Faith  in  the 
Time  of  Mofes ,  when  Aaron  and  all  the  People  adored 
the  golden  Calf,  Exod  xxxii.  4.  Secondly  in  the  Time 
of  Helias ,  when  there  was  not  a  faithful  Perfon  left 
upon  Earth,  except  Helias ,  which  himfelf  complains 
of,  1  Kings  xix.  14.  The  Children  of  Ifrael  have  for- 
faken  thy  Covenant ,  thrown  down  thine  Altars ,  and  flam 
thy  Prophets  with  the  Sword *  and  I  even  I  only  am  left , 
and  they  feck  my  Life  to  take  it  away.  Thirdly,  in  the 
Time  of  Ifaiah ,  and  of  Jeremiah ,  when  they  all  de¬ 
ferred  the  Worfhipof  the  true  God,  Ifaiah  i.  3.  The  Ox 
knoweth  his  Owner ,  and  the  Afs  his  Mafter's  Crib  : 
But  Ifrael  doth  not  know ,  my  People  doth  not  conftder. 
Anti  Jeremiah  ii.  3.  For  my  People  have  committed  two 
Evils  :  '■They  have  forfaken  me  the  Fountain  of  living 
Waters,  and  hewed  them  out  Cifterns ,  broken  Cifterns , 
that  can  hold  no  J Viter.  And  the  Second  of  Chroni¬ 
cles  xv.  1 3.  Now  for  a  longSeafon  Ifrael  has  been  with¬ 
out  the  true  Cod,  and  without  a  teaching  Prieft ,  and 
without  Law.  Fourthly,  in  the  Time  o \  Chrft,  when 

the  Synagogue  was  entirely  aboli filed. 

The  Catholicks  do  not  deny  the  Antecedent  of  this 
Argument,  but  reject  icvcral  of  the  Proofs  brought 
in  Support  thereof.  1 .  They  pretend  that  it  is  fiilfe 
that  the  Synagogue  was  fallen  from  the  true  Faith  in 
the  Time  of  Mofes ,  by  the  Adoration  of  the  golden 
Call  *,  for  but  one  Part  only,  and  not  the  whole  Syna¬ 
gogue  deviated,  then,  from  the  true  Worfhip*  fince 
neither  Mofes ,  nor  the  Levites ,  nor  the  Priclts,  aban¬ 
don'd  the  true  God,  as  it  appears,  Exod.  xxxii.  26. 
‘Then  Mofes  flood  in  the  Gate  of  the  Camp ,  and  faid ,  who 
is  on  the  Lord's  Side ,  let  him  come  unto  me  \  and  all 
the  Sons  of  Levi  gathered  themfelves  together  unto  him. 
There  were  then  22000  of  the  Sons  of  'Levi,  as  *  cis 
feen,  Numb.  iii.  39, 

As  for  the  Tafiages  taken  from  the  Firft  of  Kings, 

*  #  \  1'/  *  t  t  »  #-» 


two  Kingdoms  belonging  to  the  Synagogue* .  ^  , 
Kingdom  of  Judah,  compofed  of  two  \rib  °ne  tle 
tlie  other  that  of  Ifrael ,  compofed  often  Trihe? 
this  laft,  a  1 1110  ft  from  its  firft  Eftablifhment  ‘  , 

the  firft  King  Jeroboam,  had  begun  to  adore  nukr^f 

the  Idols,  1  Kings  xn.  18.  and  had  remained  ;n 
State  till  the  Captivity,  according  to  this  0  that 
Kings  xvii.  .22,  23.  For  the  Children  of  If/  llSc‘  ’ 
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bight,  as  he  had  Jaut  by  all  his  Servants  the 
So  was  Ifrael  carried  away  out  of  their  own  7/ 

Ajfyria.  Notwithftanding  which  (fay  the  CatholkV 
there  was  always  a  certain  Number  of  Perfons.  in  j 
Kingdom,  who  had  abftain’d  from  Idolatry,  ^  !at 
red  the  true  God,  even  in  the  Time  of  Helias  *  t 
when  he  thought  he  was  left  alone,  lie  rerrivU  °r 

a  r  r  •  /  *  1  t/*  •  U 


an 


Anfwer  from '  God  ;  1  Kings  xix.  18.  Yet  I  j} 
left  me  feven  thou  fund  in  Ifrael,  all  the  Knees  -wh^l 
have  710 1  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every  Mouth  which  h  a 
not  kijfed  him.  y  ‘l 

The  Jewiflj  Religion,  continue  they,  was  praftis’H 
in  another  Manner  in  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  •  for 
fomeof  their  Kings  were  good,  and  adored  the ’true 
God,  as Afafjehofaphat,  Ilezekiah ,  Joatham,  Azarins  and 
Jofias,  in  whole  Reigns  Religion  was  preferv’d  pure 
and  undefiled ;  others  bad,  and  idolatrous,  as  Acbaz 
Manaffes,  Anton*  &c.  which  notwithftanding,  it 
appears  that  Sacrifices  were  always  offered  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  o  S, Solomon,  according  to  the  Law  of  Mofes ,  till  • 
the  Captivity  of  Babylon. 

Moreover  the  Catholicks  confefs,  that  the  Synagogue 
perifhed  at  the  Time  of  Christ ,  not  by  deviating  from 

the  true  Faith  fbe  profeffed  before,  but  becaufe  fhe 
was  then  repudiated  with  her  Ceremonies,  and  Sacri¬ 
fices,  and  fucceeded  by  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  it 
does  not  follow  from  thence  (fay  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
licks)  that  ChrifPs  Church  is  to  be  repudiated  like- 
wife  ;  on  the  contrary,  1 .  Becaufe,  as  they  have  faid 
before,  the  Synagogue  was  reprefented  by  Abraham's 
Maid  Servant,  who  was  repudiated,  and  the  Church 
by  Abraham's  Wife,  who  was  not  repudiated.  2.  Tlic 
Reafbn  why  the  Synagogue  was  repudiated,  is,  that 
fhe  was  neither  perfect,  nor  fufficient  for  our  Salva¬ 
tion,  according  to  this  Paffage,  Heb.  vii.  19.  For  the 
Law  made  nothing  perfect :  And  in  that  Scnfe  the  Ce¬ 
remonies  and  Sacraments  of  the  Synagogue  are  called 
by  the  Apoftle,  Gal,  iv.  9.  Weak  and  beggarly  Ele¬ 
ments  .  But,  conclude  they,  the  Church  of  drift  is 
perfedt,  and  fufficient  to  Salvation ;  becaufe  her  Sacra¬ 
ments,  which  have  been  inftituted  by  Chrift,  have  the 
Virtue  of  Juftification.  Whence  St.  Auguftine ,  in 
Pfalm  lxxxiv.  Sacramenta ,  fays  he,  novi  Left  amend 
dant  faint  cm  :  Sacramenta  vetcris  Left  ament  i  promife- 
runt  Salvator  cm  \  i.  e.  The  Sacraments  of  the  New 
Teftament  give  Salvation  :  The  Sacraments  of  the 
Old  Teftament  promiicd  the  Saviour,  Thirdly, 
the  Synagogue  contained  a  Shadow  of  what  was  to 
happen,  Heb.  10.  The  Church  contains  the  Light, 
which  is  Christ.  John  i.  9.  But  the  Shadow  muft 
necefiarily  difappear  when  Light  appears.  Therefore, 
the  Synagogue  muft  have  vanifhkl  at  the  Arrival  ot 
Christ's  Church.  Fourthly,  the  Synagogue  was  infti¬ 
tuted  for  Servants  j  and  the  Church  for  the  Children  V 
but  Servants  receive  their  temporal  Salaries  from  oiim 
Maftcrs,  and  are  difmiffed  ;  whereas  the  Children  luo 
cecded  to  the  Eftate  ;  which  is  infinuated  by  the  Apo¬ 
ftle,  Gal.  iv.  30.  CaSt  out  the  Bond-PVomm  and  her 
Sou  :  For  the  Son  of  the  Bond-woman  fhall  not  he  Uetr 
with  the  Son  of  the  Tree-woman.  And  v.  1 3*  1 

Brethren  we  are  not  Children  of  the  Bond-woman*  11 

of  the  Free.  •  n  \  ‘ 

The  fecond  Objection  of  the  Proteftants  nffiunlt  tnt 

Church's  Infallibility,  is,  that  the  Church  wi  1  deviate 
from  the  Faith  in  the  Time  of  Antmhnl  >  •  ’ 
foretold  by  the  Apoftle,  ?.  The  If.  ii.  3.  ")a 
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Ifaiah ,  and  Jeremiah,  to  prove  that  the  Synagogue  /hall  not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling  away  jn  j 
had  deviated  Irom  the 'Truth,  in  the  Time  of  thole  (i.e.  a  falling  away  from  the  Faith)  nnd  ^ 

Prophets  j  the  Catholicks  anfwer  to  them  by  a  J)i-  Sin  be  revealed  \  i.  c.  the  Antichrift,  ”utJtMW 

llimftioin  for  they  fay,  that  at  that  'Time  there  were 


AnticJmlt  is  already  revealed,  who  is  the  Roman 
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tjff  •  Therefore  the  Church  is  already  fallen  away  from 

fh  The' ^Catholicks  anfwer,  that  the  Minor  of  this  Ar- 
eminent  is  manifeftly  falfe  ;  and  pretend  that 
5L  Major  can  be  underftood  in  two  Senfes. 
Fird  of  the  falling  away  of  all  the  Faithful  :  Se- 
condly>  of  the  Defection  of  fome.  In  the  firft 
Manner,  they  fay,  that  the  Major  is  falfe,  not  only 
in  their  Sentiments,  but  even  in  that  of  their  Adver- 
faries,  who  fay  themfelvcs,  that  the  Antichrift  is  come 
already  ;  and  deny,  notwithftanding,  that  all  the 
Faithhil  have  deviated  from  the  Faith,  fmee  they 
reckon  themfelves  the  Society  of  the  Faithful  •,  in  the 
kft  Manner,  the  Major  is  true,  continue  they, 
becaufe  fome  of  the  Faithful  will  fall  away  from  the 
Faith,  in  the  Time  of  Antichrift;  which  is  not 
furprifing,  fmee  even  in  the  Time  of  the  Apoftles, 
and  ever  lince,  in  all  the  Ages  of  the  Church,  there 
have  always  been  fome  Chriftians  who  have  deviated 
from  the  Faith  ;  as  the  Nicolaites ,  Marc  ionites.  No¬ 
vations,  Arians,  Donatifts ,  Pelagians ,  Seroerians ,  &c. 

They  add  further,  that  it  is  not  very  certain,  that 
the  Apo/tle  brought  to  prove  this  Major ,  fpcaks  in 
this  Place  of  the  Defection  from  the  Faith.  Several 
are  of  Opinion,  that  he  fpeaks  only  of  the  Defedtion 
from  the  Roman  Empire  ;  as  St.  Jerome,  Epitf.  1 5 1 . 
Ad  algas .  §ueft.  2.  Nifi,  inquit ,  venerit  dicejfio  pri- 
mm,  quod  Grace  dicitur  apoftajia ,  ut  omnes  gentes  qua 
Romano  imperio  fubjacent ,  recedayit  ab  eo  :  fA  niji  Ro - 
numum  imperium  fuerit  antea  defolatum,  &  Antichri- 
ftus  pracifferit  Chrijhts  non  veniet ,  •  qui  ideo  venturus  eft 
ut  Antichrtftum  deftruat.  i.  e.t  Unlefs  the  Defection 
happens  firft;  in  Greek  called  Apoftacy  ;  that  all  the 
Nations  fubjedt  to  the  Roman  Empire  revolt  from  it ; 
and  unlefs  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  defolated  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  Antichrift  had  preceded,  Chrift  will  not 
come,  who  is  to  come  to  deftroy  the  Antichrift. 
J'crtullian,  fay  they,  Lib.  1 .  de  Refurred,  cam.  c.  24. 
and  feveral  others,-  in  their  Commentaries  on  this  Paf- 
fage  of  St.  Paul ,  are  of  the  fame  Sentiment ;  but, 
conclude  they,  let  it  be  what  it  will  of  the  Senfe  of 
the  Apoftle,  *tis  certain  that  not  the  whole  Church, 
but  only  fome  Members  of  it,  will  fall  away  from  the 
Faith,  in  the  Time  of  the  Antichrist,  which,  fay 
they,  does  nothing  againft  them.  The  third  Obje¬ 
ction  of  the  Proteftants  is  taken  from  the  Pafiage  of 
Daniel,  c.  9.  v.  27.  And  in  the  Midft  of  the  Week  he 
lhall'  caufe  the  Sacrifice  and  the  Oblation  to  ceafe. 
Which  the  Proteftants  interpret  of  the  Defection  of 
tiie  Roman  Church . 


But,  fay  the  Cat  ho  licks,  this  neither  can  by  n( 
Means  be  underftood  of  the  Defection  of  the  Romm 
Church  \  lor  if  the  Sacrifice  and  Oblation  of  rha 
Church  are  to  ceafe  at  the  Coming  of  the  Antichrist 
ns  that  Sacrifice  and  that  Oblation  fubfift  yet,  and  ha 
fubfifted  for  a  great  Number  of  Centuries,  it  follow 
hence,  that  the  Antichrist  is  not  come  yet,  and  conic 
qucntly  that  the  Pope  cannot  be  the  Antichrist,  tho 
die  Proteftants  confider  him  as  fiich.  But  however 
hiy  they  again,  there  are  other  veiy  clear  Teftimonie 
to  the  contrary ;  which  are  thofe  heretofore  quoted 

A. aJk  tIlL7>  do  not  our  Advcrfarics  believe  them 
vyiy  will  they  prefer  this  intricate  one  of  Daniel  t< 
n  others  ?  In  this,  continue  they,  they  imitate  tin 
miatifts',  who,  to  Jhcw  that  the  Church  of  Chrift  wa 

0UI1-  ,no  whero  clfc  but  in  quoted  chi 

°  ,  th,e,  Canticles,  c.  i .  v.  4.  Tell  me,  0  thoi 

ZZ  Sr!  0Vetb'  where  tboU  feedefl'  wbcre  thot 

m  thy  block  /O  reft  at  Noon  •,  or  while  the  Sun  i 

Churl  ,Snllt'h  : ,  ^hcilcc  they  reafoned  thus  ;  tin 

then  r!  m  f le  ?°Vtb  >  but  Africa  is  in  the  Soutli 
nn  n  1C  ,rc^  rc^s  m  Africa  \  and  therefore  there* 

refund*!  T  ^r}ca  :  Which  Argument  i 
Bvthiu  to  Sc;  Auguftinc,  Lib.  de  unit.  lLccuf  c.  16 
cm  r  r  l!‘ong  Argument,  Scrutamini  Script  nm 
mndr^tp  J^f  ilc*  ^  writle  aliqnid  inanifeJUim  quo  de 

proferte  StCCJC^m  infola/Jfrica  rcmanfijje,  See.  aliquh 
mi  j  9!?n  e£cat  riterprete,  me  unde  convinca 

fin fuil  ,h  C  a  m  VC  diftttmftf,  at  vos  illud  ad  vejlrtm 

J  jm  (Ictorqncre  comminu  Videtis  cnim  nunc  Win 


unicum  quod  prof  err e  confueviftis.  Ubi  pafeis,  ubi  cubai 
in  Meridie,  quern  ad  modum  excujfts  omnibus  ejufdem 
loci  verbis,  longe  aliud  ■  indicat  quod  vos  putalis ,  &jfi 
hoc  fonaret  quod  vultis,  Maximian ifta  vos  in  eo  vincerent . 
Magfs  enim  Meridies  provincia  Bizantium,  Tripolis , 
ubi  i Hi  funt,  quam  Numidia ,  ubi  vos  prapolletis.  It  a 
ergo  ipfi  pofjunt  germanius,  &  diftindius  gloriari  de 
Meridie,  ut  eos  excluders  ab  hac  Sententia  non  pofitis * ; 
niji  in  ill  is  verbis  verurn  fenfutn  &  Catholicum  teneatis > 
Ahquid  ergo  prof  °,rte,  quod  non  contra  vos  verius  inter¬ 
pret  etur,  fed  quod  interprete  omnino  non  egeat.  SicuJ  in. 
terprete  non  eget,  Terra  tua  urbis  Terr  arum,  SAc.  Sicut 
7ion  eget  interprets,  Convcrtentur  ad  Dominum  univerft 
jmes  terra ,  SAc.  Sicut.  non  eget  interprete,  critis  rnihi 
Teftes  in  Jerufalcm,  SA  in  tota  Judaa,  CA  Samaria, 
iifque  in  totam  Terrain,  -&c.  i.  e.  Search  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,  and  take  from  them  Something  clear, 
whereby  you  could  prove  evidently,  that  the  Church  is 
no  where  die  to  be  found  but  in  Africa,  SAc.  Pro¬ 
duce  fomethmg  which  wants  no  Interpretation,  and 
whence  you  could  be  convinced,  that  it  has  been  faid 
of  fomething  elfe,  and  you  endeavour  to  give  it  your 
own  Senfe  :  For  at  prefent  you  fee  none  but  this, 
whicli  you  quote  on  all  Occafions ;  where  you  feed,  and 
where  you  red,  in  the.  South.  Even  as  if,  having  ta¬ 
ken  off  all  the  other  Words  of  that  Pafiage,  it  indi¬ 
cates  quite  other  Things  than  you  imagine  :  But  if 
even  it  was  to  be  underftood  in  your  own  Senfe,  the 
Maximianifts  have  a  greater  Right  to  apply  it  to  them- 
fclves,  for  the  Province  of  Bizantium ,  and  Tripoli , 
where  they  are,  is  more  South  than  Numidia ,  where  you 
are ;  and  can  fp  juftly  and  diftinftly  boaft  of  the  South, 
that  you  cannot  exclude  them  from  that  Pafiage,  but 
by  giving  to  it  its  genuine  and  catholick  Senfe! 
Therefore  produce  fomething,  which  not  only,  could 
not  be  lo  well  interpreted  againft  you,  but  wants  no  In¬ 
terpreter  at  all.  As  the  whole  World  is  your  Earth,  Slc. 
wants  no  Interpretation  :  As  all  the  Extremities  of  the 
Earth  will  be  converted  to  the  Lord,  See.  wants  no 
Interpretation  :  As,  you  will  be  Witneffes  to  me  in  Jeru- 
falem,  in  all  Judea,  Samaria,  and  as  far  as  the  whole 
World,  &c.  wants  no  Interpretation. 

In  the  fame  Manner  the  Catholicks  endeavour  to  rc^ 
futc  the  Objedtions  of  their  Adverfaries. ,  Search  the 
Canonical  Scriptures,  fay  they,  and  take  from;  it  fome¬ 
thing  ejear,  which  could  prove,  that  the  Church  has 
deviated  from  the  Faith  ;  fomething  which  wants  no 
Interpretation  :  As,  The  Gates  of  Hell J}mll  not  pre- 
vail  againft  it,  wants  no  Interpretation  :  As,  And  lo  I 
am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  End  of  the  World, 
wants  no  Interpretation  :  As,  I  have  prayed  for  thee, 
that  thy  haith  jhould  not  fail,  wants  no  Interpretation  : 
As,  The  Church  is  the  Column  of  Truth a  wants  no  Interr 
pretation  :  And  feveral  other  fuch  Pafiagcs,  which 
are  evident  of  thdmfdves,  and  wants  no  Interpreta¬ 
tion  :  For  that  quoted  by  our  Adversaries,  conclude 
they,  out  of  Daniel,  Ileftjall  caufe  the  Sacrifice  and  the 
Oblation  to  ceafe,  cannot  favour  them,  unlefs  they  b« 
themfelves  the  Interpreters  of  it  :  For  no  body  clfe 
interprets  it  of  the  Defection  of  the  Chriftian  Church , 

as  they  do,  but  of  the  Defedtion  of  the  Synagogue  of 
the  Jews * 

The  fourth  Objcdtion  of  the  Proteftants,  is  taken 
from  that  the  Church  is  compared  to  the  Moon  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  Fathers  ;  but  the  Moon  fails  fome- 
times ;  then  the  Church  is  fubjedt  to  the  fame  Incon-. 
vcniency. 

The  Catholicks  exclaim  loudly  againft  this  Obje- 
dtion  ;  and  accufc  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  it,  with 
being  rebellious  Sons  of  the  Church  \  who,  when  they 
can  find  fo  great  a  Number  of  clear  and  evident  Tefti- 
monies,  to  prove  the  Innocence  and  Integrity  of  their 
Mother,  fearch  Occalion  for  calumniating  her ;  and 
give  a  forced  and  malicious  Senfe,  to  what  the. Fathers 
have  laid  with  a  good  Intention.  Let  it  be  fo,  fay 
they,  that  the  Church  is  fcmblable  to  the  Moon  j  but 
in  what  is  fhe  fcmblablc  to  it  ?  Is  it  in  that  /he  fails 
like  the  Moon  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather,  afk  they,  in  the 
following  Particulars  ? 

1.  As  the  Moon,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Month, 
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is  fmall,  and  afterwards  increafes  by  Degrees,  till  it 
be  fuil  and  p'erfeft;  likewife  the  Church ,  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  her  Origin,  was  confin’d  to  a  very  fmall  Part- 
’'of  the  Earth,  and  afterwards  increas’d  to  that  Degree, 
as  to  be  diffus’d  throughout  the  whole  World.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Augujtine  on  the  191b  Verfe  of  the  io^th 
“'Pfalm,-  He  appointetb  the  Moon  for  Seafons .  Where 
he  fays,  IntelUgimis  fpiritualiter  Ecclefiam  crefcentem 
de  minimo  ;  &  quando  obfeura  erit  Ecclejta  ?  Quando 
vondum  apparebat ,  &c.  Modo  quant  cacus  eft ,  qut  plena 
Lima  errat?  i.  e.  We  underftand,  fpiritually,  the 
Church  increafing  from  little;  but  when  was  the 
Church  darken’d?  When  did  fhe  not  appear,  &c. 
How  blind  is  he  who  errs,  or  lofes  himfelf  in  a  full 
Moon  ? 

2.  Say  they*  again,  as  the  Moon  receives  its  cor¬ 
poral  Light  from  the  Sun  ;  fo,  likewife,  the  Church  re¬ 
ceives  the  Light  of  Faith  and  Sandlity  from  Chrift. 
According  to  the  fame  St.  Auguftine  in  Pfal.  xi.  Luna , 
fays  he,  intelligitur  Ecclefta ,  qua?  fuum  lumen  non  ha- 
beat,  fed  ab  unigen '1  to  JDei  filio ,  qut  multis  loc'is  in 
SanSlis  Scripturis  allegorice ,  Sol  appellants ,  illuftratur. 
i.  6.  By  the  Moon,  fays  he,  is  underftood  the  Churchy 
which  has  no  Light  of  herfelf,  but  is  irradiated  by 
the  only  Son  of  God,  call’d,  by  way  of  Allegory,  in 
feveral  Places  of  the  (acred  Scriptures,  the  Sun.  And 
Philo ,  Epifcop.  Carpath.  in  Cant.  Cantic .  Luna?  compa¬ 
rator  Ecclejia,  fays  he,  propter ea  quod ,  qutequid  habet 
divini  Luminis,.id  a  juftiti<e  Sole  mmobili  £2?  divhio  ac- 
cepit.  i.e.  The  Church  is  compar’d  to  the  Moon, 
becaufe  all  the  divine  Light  (he  pofTefTes,  fhe  has  re¬ 
ceiv’d  from  that  immoveable  and  divine  Sun  of 
Juft  ice. 

3.  The  fame  Catholicks  conclude,  that  as  the  Moon 
is  fubjedt  to  change,  fo  is  the  Churchy  in  this  Life  ; 
for  fometimes  fhe  enjoys  Peace,  and  fometimes  fhe  has 
Perfections ;  but  that  fhe  never  fails.  Which  they 
prove  from  Sc.  Ambrofe ,  Lib.  4.  Examer.  c.  2.  Eccle¬ 
fta  temp  or  a ■  fit  a  habet  perfecutionis  &  pads .  Nam  vi¬ 
de  tur  ficiit  Luna  deficere ,  fed  non  deficit.  Obumbrari 
pot  eft ,  deficere  non  pot  eft.  i.  e.  The  Church  has  her  In¬ 
tervals  of  Peace-  and  Perfecutibn  ;  for  fhe  feems  to 
fail,  like  the  Moon,  but  never  fails.  She  can  be  over- 
fhadow’d,  but  can  never  fail. 

Th Catholicks  add  to  this,  that  they  are  furpriz’d 
that  their  Adverfaries  alledge  this  fingle  Similitude  in 
Prejudice  of  the  Churchy  while,  fo  many  of  her’s  are 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  which  can  be  alledg’d  in  her 
Favour  and  Commendation.  For  the  Church  is  not 
only  call’d  Moon,  by  way  of  Allegory,  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  the  Fathers;  but  fhe  is  likewife  call’d  Sun, 
an  inclofed  Garden,  a  Paradife ,  a  beautiful  Column , 
the  City  of  God ,  the  Land  of  the  Living ,  a  Woman 
adorned  with  the  Sun ,  a  Queen  decked  in  golden  Attire ; 
which  Similitudes  are  all  honourable. 

The  fame  Catholicks  would  prove,  if  they  could, 
that  this  vifible  Church ,  which  they  confider  as  infal¬ 
lible,  is  the  Roman ,  or  Pontifical  Church  \  which  they 
attempt  to  effedt  in  the  following  Manner. 

Note,  That  in  this  Treatifeof  the  Church ,  I  am  nei¬ 
ther  a  Proicjtant ,  nor  a  Cat  ho  lick,  but  only  an 
impartial  Miftorian,  who  efpoufes  no  Party,  and 
contents  himfelf  with  relating  Things  as  he  finds 
them,  without  the  leaft  Addition  or  Diminution  ; 
being  peifuadetl,  that  thofe  who  have  Truth  on 
their  Side,  can’t  take  it  amils  if  1  (late  fairly,  and 
candidly,  the  Sentiment  of  their  Adversaries,  and 
all  they  can  alledge  to  fupporc  it;  fincc  Truth  ap¬ 
pears  always  with  a  greater  Luflrc,  when  compar’d 
with  Ed  (hood  5  and  nothing  but  Sophifm  and  Er¬ 
ror  can  be  provok’d  at  what  can  be  faid  on  either 
Side.  1  know,  perfectly  well,  that  it  is  high  Trea- 
fon,  in  England,  to  maintain  the  Supremacy  of  the 
Pope;  anti,  really,  l  reject  it  myfelf;  and  if  I 
mention  it,  I  do  it  only  as  an  Miftorian. 

The  Catholicks  confider,  in  this  Place,  the  Roman 
Church  in  two  di  lie  rent  Manners:  1.  As  the  Idle  par¬ 
ticular  Church  of  Rome.  2.  Fur  the  Society  of  Chri- 


Alans,  difpers’d  throughout  the  whole  World  k 
have  adher’d,  in  former  Ages,  and  adhere  vet 
Church  ;  in  this  laft  Senfe  (fay  they)  flip  W  • 

Names:  i.  She  is  call'd  catholick,  or univerflr'if S 
caufe  diffus’d  throughout  the  whole  World  9  p  ’ 
tifical,  becaufe  fubjedl  to  the  Pope.  3. 
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Therefore  the  Catholicks  fpeak,  in  this  Place  nF 
Roman  Church  as  taken  in  the  laft  Senfe,  and  pre{»  , 
that  fhe  is  the  true  Church  of  Cbrifl,  to  which  the  ^ 

tribute  the  Properties  heretofore  mention’d  and,/at' 

their  Afiertion  'thus :  The  vifible  Church  of  c/°y 
can’c  fail,  or  err  in  the  Faith,  fay  they;  theref 
there  has  been  always  among  us  a  vifible" ChiJi^c 
Chrift  from  the  Time  of  the  Apoftles,  without^  ° 
Interruption,  or  Error  ;  but  no  vifible  Church, 
the  Roman ,  Qr  Pontifical,  has  remain’d  without  T 
terruption,  or  Error;  then  (conclude  they)  the  f0i’ 
Roman ,  or  Pontifical,  is  the  vifible  Church  of  n  :f 
They  prove  rhe  Minor  by  Indu&ion,  becaufe  ff 
they)  the  Judaick  Church  has  been  abrogated,  and  ^ 
pudiated  by  Chrift1  s  Death.  The  Turkifh,  0 'xMabl 
metan ,  has  not  always  been;  the  Calvinian  and  Lv 
theran  is  new,  for  it  began,  continue  they,  at  the  Re.* 
formation,  made  by  Luther  and  Calvin ;  therefore  in 
their  Opinion',  the  .foie  Pontifical  has  remain’d  from 
die  Time  of  the  Apoftles  till  now.  Elevated  v,irh 
the  pretended  Strength  of  this  Argument,  thevchiL 
lenge  the  Reform’d  to  fhew  them  another  Church 
which  has  Jafted  fo  long they  afk  her  Name  in 
what  Part  of  the  World  (he  was  to  be  found,  or  is  to 
be  found  yet ;  What  Paftors*  or  Bilbops  (he  had,  or 
has  yet,  G?c. 

To  thisfome  of  the  Reform’d  anfwer,  that  indeed 
the  Church  of  Chrift  has  been,  for  feveral  Centuries 
fo  much  corrupted  arid  vitiated,  that  there  were  no 
other  faithful  to  be  found  in  it,  but  the  Children  who 
had  the  Benefit  of  Baptifm. 

The  Catholicks  do-  not  feem  much  fatisfy’d  with 
this  Reafon,  for  they  are  bold  enough  to  have  Re* 
courfe  to  the  Confeffion  of  Aufbourg,  Art.  7.  and  to 
the  Apology  of  the  fame  ;  and  to  Calvin.  Lib.  4. 
Inf  tit.  c.  1.  §  9,  io*  11.  to  find  there  the  true  Marks 
of  the  Church  of  Chrift,  which  ate  the  Predication  of 
the  Gofpel,  and  the  legitimate  Adminiftration  of  the 
Sacraments :  And  then  conclude,  that  thefe  two  Marks 
of  the  Church  of  Chrift,  given  •  by  the  sluguftimn 
COnfeflion,  and  Calvin  himfelf,  do  not  fait  a  Cburcb 
compos’d  of  Children  only,  who  can  neither  preach 
the  Gofpel,  nor  adminifter  the  Sacraments;  and  con¬ 
clude,  again,  that  therefore  a  Church  compos’d  of 
Children  only,  can’c  be  the  Church  of  Chrift. 

Others  employ  a  ftronger  Argument  againft  the 
Catholicks,  that  there  have  been  always  in  the  Church 
fome  good  Chriftians ,  who  have  oppos’d  and  contra* 
d idled  the  Pope,  of  whofc  Number  have  been,  ac 
different  Times,  John  Wickliff,  John  Hus,  Luiber, 
Calvin,  &c. 

The  Catholicks  feem  very  little  daunted  at  this,  for 
they  have  the  Preemption  to  afk  again,  YVhowefe 
thofe  few  Chriftians  who  for  feveral  Ages  before  John 
Wickliff  had  the  -Courage  to  con  trad  idl  the  Pope. 
And  then  go  on,  in  the  fame  Stile,  If  the  Reform’d 
don’t  know  them,  fay  they,  why  (houldthcy  affirm  it- 
But  if  they  do,  we  fhould  be  glad  to  know  their 
Names,  their  Places  of- Abode,  and  other  neceUary 
Circumftances.  2.  They  pretend,  that  the  Cburcb  0^ 
Chrift  is  not  of  a  worfe  Condition  than  the  Synagogue 
was,  fince  the  Church  is  the  Miftrefs,  and  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  the  Servant,  Gal.  iv,  12.  But  the  Synagogue, 
lay  they,  has  never  been  defer  ted  to  that  Excels,  as 
to  produce  but  few  hearty  and  honed  Jeivs\  l>nce 
even  in  Elijah's  Time,  when  it  was  thought  the  nio 

forlorn,  there  could  have  been  found  in  it,  yct’7? 
lioncft  Jews,  who  had  not  bow’d  their  Knees  w- 
Baal,  Rom.  ix.  4,  Hence  they  afk.  Why  their  At  t 
furies  could  imagine -that  rhe  Church  of  f.'rij  ^ 


betirt  once  fo  deferred, *  that  but  two  or  £ 
Chriftians  could  be  found  in  it ;  which,  they  pi  j- e ' J  ’ 
is  imnifcftly  •  repugnant  -to  the  Scripture,  wine  1 
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j,a  i.  that  the  Church  of  Chrift  has  been? 
fecund,  and  of  a  greater  Extent,  than  even 

AT  rhe  Svnaeogue  of  the  Jews..'  •  .’a-  * 

vvai,.  Qburcb  of  England  has  no  Recourfe  to  thefe 
.  ,  *  Arguments  *,  for.  (he  proves,  that  the  Church 

1 Tcbrift  has  always!  been  vifible  in- thefe  Kingdoms* 
°  n nee  the  Apoftles  dll  now ;  fince  her  Bifhops  are 
legitimate  Succeffors  of  thofe  firft  Bifhops  fent  by 
ul  ADoftles  themfelves,  or  their  Difciples,  to  preach 
h  Gofpel,  and  eftablifh  the  Church  of  Chrift  in 
Great  Britain ;  that,  in  Fadt,  fhe  has  fhook  off  the 
Y  ke  of  the  Pope,  but  that  a  blind  Obedience  to  him 
Specially  fince  he  has  ufurp’d  a  defpotick  Power, 
Iich  is  not  at  agreeable  to  the  Meeknefs,  Ab- 
Wpgation,  Difintereftednefs,  and  Humility  of  the  Gof- 
oel)  is  nQt  an  e^enc^  Quality  °f  the  Church  of 
Chrift-  As  for  the  other  Points,  feveral  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion  that  they  are  fo  trifling,  if  well  underftood,  that 
it  would  be  a  very  eafy  Matter  to  procure  a  Reconci¬ 
liation  between  the  Church  of  England  and  that  of 

•  *  }  # 

Xhe  Catholicks  urge  further*  .again ft  the  Proteftants , 
that  if  it  1S  rrue  *kat  f^c  univerfai  Church  can  err,  it 
follows  hence,  that  theirs  can  alfo  err  ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  none  among  them  can  be  fecure  of  their  Faith, 
for  (continue  the-  Catholicks)  the  Proteftants  either 
follow  their  own  Church ,  or  the  Church  of  the  Catho¬ 
licks.  If  they  follow  their  own  Churchy  they  have  no¬ 
thing  certain,  fince  their  Church  is  fubjedt  to  Error  ; 
if  they  differ  from  the  Catholick  Churchy  they  muft  be 
ftill  more  perplex’d ;  for  if  their  whole  Church  can 
err,  much  more  can  every  one  of  them  in  particular. 

The  Catholicks  pretend  to  fupport  this  their  Argu¬ 
ment  by  two  Principles  eftablilh’d  by  the  Proteftants 
themfelves ;  i.That  the  .Pontifical  Church  has  not 
deviated  from  the  Faith  all  at  once,  but  only  by  De¬ 
grees;  fo  that  having,  at  laft,  entirely  renounc’d  the 
Faith,  fhe  is  become  an  Adulterefs.  2.  That  this 
Defeft  has  been  at  firft  fo  hidden,  that  no  other  Cir- 
cumflances  of  it  could  be  aflign’d  ;  but  at  laft,  after 
feveral  Centuries,  that  Defedl  has  been  difeover’d,  and 
expos’d  to  publick  View  by  Luther  and  Calvin. 
From  thefe  two  Proteftant  Principles  the  Catholicks 
draw  this  Conclufion  ;  what  has  happen’d  to  the  Pon¬ 
tifical  Church,- can  happen,  likewife,  to  the  Reform’d 
Church) \  but  the  Pontifical  Church ,  in  the  Opinion  of 
our  Adverfaries  (fay  they)  has.by  Degrees,  and  fecretly, 
deviated  from  the  Faith,  without  being  capable  of 
difeovering  it ;  Therefore  the  reform’d  Church  can 
likewife  by  Degrees,  infenfibly,  fecretly,  the  Pro- 
ujlants  not  minding  it,  deviate  from  the  Truth.  Who 
knows,  continue  they,  if  fhe  has  not  deviated  already, 
and  they  not  minding  it?  And  how  could  they  mind 

it,  fince,  in  their  Opinion,  the  Defection  is  fecretand 
hidden  ? 

The  Catholicks  fign  Vidtory,  at  this  Argument, 

which,  they  pretend,  is  fo  convincing,  that  it  isunan- 

fwerable ;  but  they  are  much  miftaken  :  For  a  Pro - 

tejlant  will,  tell  them,  that  the  Church  can’t  err,  nor 

deviate  from  the  Truth,  as  long  as  fhe  follows  the 

Word  of  God*  To  this  the  Catholicks  anfwer,  1.  By 

a  Repetition  of  their  former  Argument,  thus:  What 

has  happen’d  to.  the  Pontifical  Church ,  can  happen, 

likewife,  to  the  Reform’d  Church but  the  Pontifical 

Church,  as  the  Proteftants  will  have  it,  has  infenfibly 

and  fecretly  abandon’d  the  Word  of  God,  without 

die  Members  of  that  Church  could  be  aware  of  it : 

Therefore  the  Reform’d  Church  can  in  the  fame  Man- 

nj:r*  *• e'  infenfibly  and  fecretly  abandon  the  Word 

r  God,  before  the  Members  of  that  Church  could  be 
knfible  of  it, 

2,  They  afle  the  Proteftants  whence  it  can  appear,  if 
!:re  Reform’d  Church ,  or  the  Pontifical,  follows  the 
°rcl  of  God,  or  not  ?  We  Catholicks  (fay  they) 

,  for  our  Church ,  and  the  Proteftants  for  theirs  •, 
p  0  ^  capable  to  decide  the  Qucftion  ?  Let  the 
roteftants  produce  (continue  they)  an  infallible  Judge 
apable  to  terminate  the  Difference.  The  Proteftants 
W  flgrtin)  will  nffign  the  Word  of  God  for 
J  Be>  or  the  Church u  or  every  Member  of  that 
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Cburch\  or  fome  of  them :  But  if  they  afiign  the 
Word  of  God,  we  have' conquer’d,  fay.  the  Roman 
Catholicks ;  for  the  Word  of  God  declares  precifdy^ 
thac  the  Church  is  the  Column  of  ‘Lrutb,  that  the  Gates 
of  Hell  floall  not  ..-prevail  again  ft  her.  Which  is  alio 
our  Sentiment,  lay  they ;  therefore  if  the  Caufe  is  to 
be  determin’d  by  thac  Judge*  we  have  gain’d  it ;  but 
if  the  Proteftants  appoint  the  Church  ft or  Judge,  they 
adl  againft  themfelves ;  for  the  Sentence  of  th zCburcb 
'  is  either  infallible,  or  fallible:  If  infallible,  thofe  err, 
who  pretend  that  fhe  is  fubjedt  to  Error;  if  it  is  fal¬ 
lible,  they  err  again ;  becaufe,  when  they  ought  to  af- 
fign  one  infallible  Judge,  they  afiign  the  Churchy 
which,  they  fay,  is  fallible,  and  fubjedt  to  Error. 
Laftly,  If  they  afiign  for  Judge  every  Member  of  the 
Church,  or  fome  of  them,  the  Deceit  is  greater  5  tor 
if  the  whole  Church  is  fubjedt  to  Error,  much  more 
the  Members  of  that  Church  are  fubjedt  to  it.  Thus 
reafon  the  Roman  Catholicks. 

But  the  Proteftants  anfwer,  that  there  are  two 
Churches ,  one  vifible,  where  the  Good  are  mix’d 
with  .the^Bad  ;  and  another  invifible,  compos’d  of  the 
Eleft  only ;  that  the  vifible  Church  is  fubjeft  to  Error, 
but  not  the  invifible.  • 

.  The  Catholicks  pretend,  that  this  Reafoning,  in- 
fteadof  favouring  the  Caufe  of  the  Proteftants,  makes 
againft  it :  For,  fay  they,  all  the  Eleft,  whom  the 
Proteftants  place  in  the  invifible  Church,  are  alio  in 
the  vifible  one  ;  therefore,,  if  the  whole  vifible  Church 
is  fubjefr  to  Error,  all  the  Eledt  are  likewife  fubje£t  to 
Error ;  or  if  they  are’ not,  neither  is  the  vifible  Church 
fubjeft  to  it.  That  all  the  Elect  are  in  the  vifible 
Church ,  not  even  our  Adverfaries, fay  they,  can  deny; 
and  the  Reafon  of  it  is  evident,  fince  Calvin ,  Me - 
lanfthon,  and  other  chief  Reformers,  agree  (as  isfhew’d 
by  their  very  Words,  in  the.  Article  of  the  Vifibility 
of  the  Church)  that  no  Body  can  be  fav’d  but  in  the 
vifible  Church-,  but-  all  the  Eleft  are  fav’d,  therefore 
all  the  Eleft  are  in  the  vifible  Church. 

.Of  what  they  have  faid:  on  this  Sub/eft  of  the  In¬ 
fallibility  of  the  Church,  which  ;they  believe,  they 
form  this  Dilemma.^ Either  the  vifible  Church  has 
err’d  in  the  Faith, .  before  Luther  appear’d,-  or  has 
not  err’d  ;  if  the  whole  Church  has  err’d,  all,  and  every 
Chrifiian ,  muft  likewife  have  err’d,  even  the  Eled  : 
Therefore .  therd  was*  at  that’  Time,  no  Faith  to  be 
found  upon  Eafth.!  Whence,  t'hen,  has  Luther  himfelf 
receiv’d  his  F'&idhMf  the  Church  has  not  err’d,  why 
c 16  our  Adverfaries,  afk  they  again,  imagine  that  fiie 
has  err’d  ? 

To  this  the  Proteftants  anfwer,  that  Luther  did  doc 
receive  his  Faith  from  the  Church,  which  had  cer¬ 
tainly  err’d  ;  but  from  the  Word  of  God,  which  he 
found  in  the  Scripture.  The  Roman  Catholicks,  in 
their  Turn,  afk  the  Proteftants  where  Luther  found 
thofe  Scriptures?  If  it  was  in  the  vifible  Church,  which 
had  err’d,  or  in  the  invifible  one,  which  he  could 
not  fee?  That  if  he  found  the  Scriptures  in  the  vifible 
Church,  which  had  err’d,  how  could  he  be  fure  thac 
thfc  Scriptures  contain’d  the  Word  of  God,  and  thac 
.thofe  Scriptures  had  not  been  falfify’d,  adulterated, 
and  fill’d  up  with  Romances,  by  that  Adulterefs 
which  had  been  fo  long  intruded  with  it,  and  where 
(lie  could  have  made  what  Alterations  fhe  pleas’d  to 
ferve  her  own  wicked  Purpofes  ?  But  the  Proteftants 
do  not  pretend  that  the  Scriptures  have  been  adulte¬ 
rated  by  the  Church,  which  has  fail’d  ;  but  that  they 
have  receiv’d  them  from  her,  fuch  as  fiie  had  receiv’d 
it. from  the  firft  Founders  of  the  Chrift ian  Religion  ? 
How  do  they  know  char,  a  Ik  again  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholicks  ?  And  that  all  that’s  exprei’Al  in  fo  clear  and 
formal  Terms  in  it,  as  to  want  no  Interpreter,  and 
which  favour  the  Belief  of  that  fallen  Church ,  has  not 
been  inferred  in  it  by  her,  to  difguife  the  Truth,  and 
oblige  its  future  AfU  rters  to  have  Recourfe  to  puzzling 
and  lame  Interpretations  ?  Or  rather,  how  do  they 
know  time  it  is  the  Scripture  at  all  ?  Is  it  by  a  divine 
Infpiration,  or  by  the  Tradition  ot  that  fallen  Church  ? 
They  never  pretended,  fay  again  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
licks  ,  that  they  had  receiv’d  the  Scripture  by  lnfpi- 
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ration  *,  it  muft  be  then  by  the  Tradition  of  that  fal¬ 
len  Church  ;  but  how  can  the  Pro  left  ants ,  with  a  fafe 
Confcience,  truft  to  her  in  that  Particular,  and  pre¬ 
tend  that  /he  has  erred  in  every  thing  elfe  ? 

Some  of  the  reformed  Churches ,  as  well  as  the  Re¬ 
man,  pretend  that  the  Chriftian  Church ,  being  a  inyfti- 
cal  Body,  compofed  of  feveral  Members,  cannot  fub- 
fift,  without  a  Head,  or  a  Chief;  that  the  Name  of 
Head  can  be  taken  in  two  Manners  :  Firfl,  properly, 
for  the  natural  Plead  of  the  human  Body  ;  whole  Of¬ 
fice  is  to  direct  and  govern  the  feveral  Members  of 
the  Body.  Secondly,  metaphorically,  for  the  moral 
Head  or  Chief  of  a  Commonality;  whofe  Office  is  to 
direct  and  govern  the  Subjects  who  are  Members  of 
the  Commonality.  In  this  laft  Senfe  is  underftood 
the  Head  of  the  Church  ;  therefore  the  Queftion  is, 
who  is  the  Head,  Chief,  Director,  or  Governor  of  the 
Church  ?  The  Church  of  England  acknowledge  two 
Heads  of  the  Church :  Firfl:,  Chrift ,  who,  while  upon 
Earth,  was,  and  is  ftill,  the  fupream  Head  of  the 
Church .  Secondly,  the  King.  The  Catholicks  admit  of 
three  Pleads  of  the  Church  :  Firfl:,  Chrift  With,  the  Church 
of  England ,  who  likewife  in  her  Sentiment,  was, 
while  upon  Earth,  and  is  ftill  the  fupreme  Head  of 
the  Church.  Secondly,  Peter ,  who  after  Chrift' s  Af- 
cenfion  into  Heaven,  was  the  fecond  Head  of  the 
Churchy  or  which  is  the  fame,  was  the  Vicar  of  Chrift , 
in  the  Government  of  his  Church.  Thirdly,  the  Bi- 
fhop  of  Rome ,  who  after  Peter's  Death,  has  fucceeded 
him  in  that  Government. 

Therefore  the  Catholicks  fay,  that  there  be  two  Heads 
of  the  Church ;  the  firfl:  Head,  which  is  Chrift  ;  and 
the  fecond,  which  is  St.  Peter  and  his  SuccefTors  :  But 
in  a  different  Manner  :  Firfl,  becaufe  Christ  is  not 
only  the  Chief  of  the  Church  Militant ,  but  likewife  of 
the  'Triumphant ,  Ephef.  i.  2.  And  the  Pope  Chief  of 
the  Militant  only.  Secondly,  fay  they,  Christ  is  the 
Chief,  both  vifible  and  inviflble ;  becaufe  he  governs 
the  Church  in  a  vifible  and  inviflble  Manner ;  and  the 
Pope  in  a  vifible  one  only  :  Which  they  prove  in  the 
following  Manner : 

Christ ,  fay  they,  while  upon  Earth,  was  the  vifible 
and  inviflble  Head  of  the  Church.  Vifible,  becaufe 
he  governed  it  in  a  vifible  Manner  :  Inviflble,  be¬ 
caufe  in  an  inviflble  one  :  Which  they  explain  by  the 
Similitude  of  the  Plead  of  a  natural  Body  :  For,  fay 
they,  the  natural  Plead  governs  the  human  Body  in 
two  Manners  :  Firfl,  by  an  internal  Influence  ;  be¬ 
caufe  from  the  Head,  as  from  a  Source,  or  Principle, 
flow  the  fenfltive  Spirits  to  all  the  other  Members ; 
whence  ic  happens,  that  the  other  Members  cannot 
preferve  Life,  and  perform  their  refpertive  Functions 
without  it.  Secondly,  by  an  external  Direction, 
which  confifls,  in  that  the  Head,  by  the  Under- 
Handing,  Will,  Sight,  Hearing,  and  other  Senfes, 
which  it  poflefs  eminently,  direct  the  other  Members 
in  their  Art  ions,  that  they  may  not  commit  any  Error. 

Likewife  Christ ,  fay  they,  while  upon  Earth,  has 
governed  the  Church  in  two  Manners  :  Firfl,  by  the 
internal  Impulflon  of  his  Grace  ;  John  i.  16.  And  of 
his  Ruin  efts  have  ive  all  received ,  and  Grace  for  Grace. 
And  Ephef.  iv.  7.  But  unto  cvny  one  of  us  is  given 
Grace ,  according  to  the  Meafirc  oj  the  Gift  of  Christ. 
Secondly,  by  an  external  Direction,  and  Govern¬ 
ment.  For  as  a  King  governs  a  Common-wealth  in 
a  vifible  and  external  Manner,  ordering,  admonifh- 
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Christ ,  continue  the  Roman  Catholicks  b  ' 
prefent  in  Heaven,  remains  neverthelefs  tkeXtT 
Chief  of  the  Church ,  and  will  remain  fo  to  th  1  ^ c 
End  of  the  World  ;  but  is  not  the  vifible  Chief 
caufe  he  governs  ftill,  and  will  govern  the  Churl l  ■ 
an  inviflble  Manner,  viz.  by  the  internal 
of  his  Grace,  and  the  Dirertion  of  the  Holy  Gh  ft* 
Matt,  xxviii.  20.  And  lo  I  am  with  you  always  * 
unto  the  End  of  the  World.  Though  he  does  not  ** 
vern  it  in  a  vifible  Manner  ;  becaufe  he  is  no  m 
vifible  among  us,  as  he  was  before  his  Afcenfi0^ 
Whence  St.  Auguftine ,  Tratt.  50.  in  Joan,  towards  th* 
End ;  Secundum  prefent  iam  Majeftatis  femper  bah  cm. 
Chrift  um ;  fecundum  prefent  iam  carnis,  re  tie  diShm  ^ 
Difcipulis  me  autem  non  femper  habebitis,  hahuit  enim 
ilium  Ecclefta ;  fecundum  prefentiam  carnis ,  panels  dit 
bus  ;  mo  do  fide  tenet ,  0  cults  non  videt.  i.  e.  We  hay 
always  Christ  prefent  in  Majefty  ;  but  as  to  his  corp0 
ral  Prefence,  it  was  rightly  laid  to  the  Dilciples ;  You 
will  not  have  me  always1;  for  the  Church  has  had  him 
but  few  Days  prefent  in  his  Fle/h  ;  at  prefent  flic 
pofTefles  him  by  Faith,  but  does  not  fee  him  with  her 
Eyes. 

Hence  it  follows,  conclude  the  Catholicks \  that 
befides  Christ  who  is  prefent  in  Heaven,  the  Church 
muft  have  fome  vifible  Chief  to  fupply  the  Place  of 
Christ  :  For  as  in  a  King’s  Abfence,  a  Regency  is 
appointed  to  fupply  his  Place,  in  the  Government  of 
his  Kingdom  ;  elpecially  if  the  King  is  to  be  abfent 
for  fome  confiderable  Time  ;  The  lame  may  be  laid 
of  the  Church  during  Christ's,  Abfence  ;  for  this  Rea- 
fon  ;  that  the  Government  of  the  Church  muft  remain 
the  fame  as  firfl:  inftituted  by  Christ :  But  Christ  him- 
felf  before  his  Afcenfion  inftituted  a  vifible  Govern¬ 
ment  under  a  vifible  Chief ;  therefore  that  Govern¬ 
ment  muft  remain  the  fame ;  for  as  he  was  the  vifible 
Chief  before  his  Afcenfion,  likewife  after  his  Afcen¬ 
fion,  there  muft  be  fome  other  vifible  Chief  in  his 
Place  ;  other  wife  the  Government  of  the  Church ,  and 
the  Church  herfelf  would  be  changed. 

They  confirm  this  their  Sentiment,  by  the  Analogy 
of  the  Synagogue,  and  of  the  Church ,  in  this  Manner : 
The  Synagogue  of  the  Jews  was  a  Type  of  the 
Church  of  Chrift  ;  but  the  Synagogue  was  governed 
by  a  vifible  Chief,  viz.  the  High-Prieft  to  whom 
all  others  were  fubordinated  ;  as  it  appears  from  the 
Books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus ,  and  Deuteronomy ;  therefore 
the  Church  muft  always  be  governed  by  a  vifible 
Chief. 

To  this  it’s  objected,  that  the  Analogy  confifts*  in 
that  as  the  Synagogue  had  a  Chief,  viz.  the  High- 
Prieft;  likewife  the  Church  hath  a  Chief,  viz,  Chrift . 
The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  in  this  Place  there  is  a 
double  Analogy ;  one,  with  Regard  to  the  internal 
Impulfion  of  Grace  ;  the  other,  with  Regard  to  the 
external  Government.  That  the  firfl  Analogy  con¬ 
fifts  in  this;  that  as  Christ  by  his  forefeen  Merits  has 
conferred  an  internal  Grace  on  the  Synagogue;  like- 
wife  by  his  Merits  already  exhibited,  lie  bellows  his 
Grace  more  abundantly  on  the  Church.  The  hit 
Analogy  confifts,  in  that,  as  Mofes ,  the  Mediator  ot 
the  Old  Tcftamcnt,  was  the  firfl:  vifible  Chief  of  the 
Synagogue,  with  refpert  to  the  external  Government ; 
likewife  Christ  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Tcftamcnt, 


ing,  reprimanding,  punifliing,  and  promoting  to  was 
Polls  and  Preferments  ;  likewife  Christ ,  while  upon 
Earth,  has  governed  the  Church  in  an  external  and  vifi¬ 
ble  Manner  ;  ordaining  Minifters  and  Priefts,  making 
the  evangelical  Laws,  teaching,  admonifhing,  repri¬ 
manding,  fstc.  Which  the  Apofllcs  explain  by  ano¬ 
ther  Similitude;  Ephef.  v.  22.  23.  Wives  fubmit 
your  ft:  he  5  unto  your  own  Hu /bands,  as  unto  the  Lord  : 

For  the  Hujbaml  is  the  / lead  of  the  Wife ,  even  as  Chrifi 
is  the  Head  of  the  Church  ;  i.  e.  As  to  the  external 
Government ;  for  as  a  Wife  is  obliged  in  external 
Adlions,  to  govern  herfelf  according  to  the  Dirertion, 
or  Command  of  her  llulband,  her  Chief;  likewife 


,.as  the  firfl  vifible  Chief  of  the  Church ,  with  RcgjW 
to  the  external  Government.  Again,  as  after  Mojcs  s 
Death,  the  vifible  Government  of  the  S)Jna£P8uC 
lias  always  continued ;  likewife  after  Christ's  A*ccn' 
fion,  the  vifible  Government  of  the  Church  lias  always 
continued. 

From  both  Analogies  the  Roman  Catholicks  (1  nica’ 
fome  among  them)  draw  the  following  Inferences,  • 
That  the  inviflble  Chief  of  the  Synagogue,  and  01 
the  Church ,  with  Regard  to  the  internal  Impulfion  > 
Grace,  was  the  fame,  viz,  Christ.  2.  That  the 
fiblo  Chief  of  the  Synagogue,  and  of  the  Churebt 
Refpert  to  the  external  Government,  was  diner  1  » 
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-  ,Tl.  vifible  Chief  of  the  Synagogue,  m  her  Begin- 
was  Wh  to  whom  fucceeded  the  legitimate 
Pr  lefts  '  But  the  vifible  Chief  of  the  Church  in 
?lSL<rinning,  was  Christ,  to  whom  have  fucceeded, 
*cr£ 1  par  and  his  SuccelTors.  3.  That 
ay  the  Figure  of  ChriSi  with  Regard  to  the  external 
rnvemment :  For,  as  Mofcs  was  Legiflator,  Media- 
G  and  Prince  in  the  Old  Teftamentj  likewife  ChnSt 
t0ll  T  eo-iflator.  Mediator,  and  Prince  in  the  New. 

W  Thauihe  High  Priefts  of  the  Old  Teftament,  were 
4{  Types  or  Figures  of  the  Pontiffs  of  the  NeW.Te- 
ftamenti  for  as  thofe  prefided  over  all  the  Jews  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Government,  likewife  thefe  overall  the  Chrift ians . 

1  From  thefe  Conclufions,  Part  of  the  Catholicks  infer 
l  primacy  of  Peter,  and  take  Occafion  from  it,  to 
ftife  him  the  Vicar  of  Chrift ;  which  they  prove  thus : 

We  have  fuffidently  proved  already,  fay  they,  that 
nftcr  Chrift1  s  Afcenfion,  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
vifible  Chief,  to  fupply  his  Place  in  the  Government 
of  the  Church ;  and  we  affirm,  fay  they  again,  that 
the  Apoftle  St.  Peter  has  been  that  Chief,  fince  the 
antient  Fathers  call  him  Chrift' s  Vicar,  the  Prince,  and 
Concern  of  the  Apoftles,  the  Prince  and  Chief  of 
the  Church,  the  Paftor  of  Chrift' s  Flock,  the  Pallor 
of  Paftors,  and  not  without  Reafon,  urge  they,  fince 
Christ  committed  to  him  the  Care  of  his  Sheep,  or  of 
the  whole  Church,  when  he  faid,  Feed  my  Sheep.  Whence 
Sr.  Bernard,  continue  they,  L.  2.  de  confider.  ad 
Eugen.  Pap.  c.  8.  Tu  es,  fays  he,  cut  oves  credit a funt, 
funt  qtiidem  fc?  alii  gregum  Paftor cs ,  fed  tu  tanto  glorio - 
fins,  quanto  &  different  ins  fra  cater  is  nomen  bar  edit  aft  i . 
Habcnt  Hit  ftbi  affignatos  greges ,  finguli  Jingulos,  tibi 
tiniyerfi  crcdili,  uni  uni  us,  nec  mo  do  ovium,  fed  &  pafto- 
rm  tu  imus  omnium  Paftor,  unde  id  frobem ,  quarts  ? 
cs  verbo  Domini.  Cui  cnim,  non  dico  Efifcoporum ,  fic 
dim  Apoftolormn  fic  abfoluti  6?  in  diferete  tot<e  com - 
miff*  funt  oves  ?  Si  me  amas ,  Pc  ire,  pafee  oves  mens, 
yias,  illius,  vcl  illius  Populi,  civitatis ,  aut  Regionis, 
aut  certi  Regni  ?  Oves  mens,  inquit ,  cui  non  planum, 
von  deffignaffe  aliquas,  fed' afftgmffe  omnes  ?  Nihil  exci- 
pitur,  ubi  dftinguitur  nihil,  i.  e.  You  are,  fays  he,  the 
Perfon  to  whom  the  Care  of  the  Sheep  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  :  There  are  alfo  other  Paftors  of  Flocks  •,  but 
you  have  further  more  glorioufly,  as  differently  from 
all  the  reft,  inherited  that  Name.  Thofe  have  parti¬ 
cular  Flocks  afligned  to  them,  every  one  of  them,  his  : 
But  you  have  been  made  the  Paftor  of  all,  one  Paftor 
of  one  Flock ;  not  only  the  foie  Paftor  of  all  the 
Sheep,  but  likewife  of  all  the  other  Paftors.  Do  you 
afic  how  I  prove  this  ?  By  the  Lord’s  Word  :  For  to 
whom,  I  do  not  %  of  the  Bifhops  only,  but  alfo 
of  the  Apoftles,  has  the  Care  of  all  the  Sheep  been  fo 
abfolutely,  and  without  Reftriftion,  committed  ?  If 
you  love  me  Peter,  feed  my  Sheep.  Which  his,  or 
of  that  People,  City,  Country,  or  certain  Kingdom  ? 
My  Sheep,  fays  he.  Who  do  not  fee  plainly,  that 
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mfe,  Scrm.  46.  de  Penitent.  Petri .  at  the  End  ;  and 
Gregory ,  Lib,  4.  EpiSt.  32.  to  die  Emperor  Mauri¬ 
tius,  and  others  fpcak  in  the  fame  Manner. 

Thefe  Catholicks  endeavour  to  confirm  this  pre¬ 
tended  Primacy  of  Peter ,  by  his  Prerogatives ;  not 
that  each  of  thofe  Prerogatives  could  be  fufticient  to 
aflat  that  Primacy,  and  its  Eminence  over  the  other 
Apoftles ;  but  they  do  it,  fay  they,  when  taken  toge¬ 
ther.  Thofe  Prerogatives,  lay  they  again,  arc  thefe 
in  particular.  1.  That  Christ  changed  not  the  Names 
of  the  other  Apoftles,  but  that  of  Peter.  2.  That 
when  the  Names  of  the  Apoftles  arc  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture,  that  of  Peter  is  always  put  firft.  3.  That 
the  Scripture  fpcaks  of  Peter  as  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apoftles,  and  of  die  others,  as  his  Inferiors.  4.  That 
Peter  fpcaks  always  in  the  Name  of  the  other  Apo- 
ftles,  as  their  Chief.  5.  That  among  all  the  other 
Apoftles,  the  firft  Revelation  of  Chrift* s  Divinity  was 
made  to  Peter  alone.  6.  That  to  Peter  alone  was 
promis’d  the  Stability  of  Faith,  7.  That  Chrift  would 


only  pay  the  Tribute  for  himlelf  and  Peter.  8,  That 
after  his  Refnrredlion,  he  appeared  firft  to  Peter  alone* , 
9,  That  to  Peter  only,  lie  laid  abfolutely,  Feed  my 
Sheep.  10.  That  Peter  of  his  own  Authority  *  con¬ 
voked  the  others  for  v  the  Election  of  a  new  Apoftle* 
to  re-implace  die  Traitor  Judas,  u.  That  he  firft 
preached  the  Gofpel  to  the  Jews  after  the  Coming  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft.  12.  That  he  operated  die  firft  Mb 
racle  among  the  Jews,  in  Confirmation  of  the  Gofpel*  • 
13.  That  he  preached  firft  the  Gofpel  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  diat  he  was  favoured  alone  with  the  Vifion  of 
their  Vocation.  14.  That  he  declared  firft  his  Senti¬ 
ment  in  the  Council  of  Jertifalem. 

But  at  the  fame  Time,  thefe  Catholicks  obferve* 
that  fome  of  thofe  Prerogatives,  viz.  the  firft  eight, 
have  preceded  the  Primacy  of  Pete r,  or  were  Signs  of 
Ills  future  Primacy,  or  previous  Difpofitions  to  it.. 
That  the  ninth,  in  which  ’tis  faid,  Feed  my  Sheep, 
was  an  actual  Collation  of  the  Primacy ;  and  the  reft 
were  the  Effects,  or  Functions  of  the  Primacy  alrea¬ 
dy  obtained. 

But  all  the  Catholicks  are  not  of  that  Sentiment  •,  for 
a  vaft  Number  of  the  moft  fenfible  among  them,  do 
not  believe  that  the  Church  wants  a  vifible  Chief, 
much  lefs,  Peter's  Primacy  •,  as  le aft,  in  diat  Senfe  ic 
is  underftood  by  the  others,  i.  e .  as  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  was  purely  monarchical,  and  Peter 
had  been  eftablilhed  the  vifible  Chief  thereof,  to  go¬ 
vern  it  at  his  Pleafure,  and  with  a  defpotick  Power, 
without  the  Advice  of  the  other  Apoftles,  as  fcveral 
of  his  SuccelTors  have  attempted  to  do  fince*  and  in 
which  they  have  pretty  well  fucceeded  ;  if  not  much  to 
die  Advantage  of  the  Church,  at  lead  to  their  own 
private  one. 

Thofe  who  reje<5t  the  Primacy  of  St.  Peter ,  and  of 
his  SuccelTors,  confefs  three  Sorts  of  Power  in  Chrift , 
viz.  of  fupreme  Authority,  of  Excellence,  and  of 
pure  Miniftry.  They  call  the  Power  of  Authority,  that 
Power  he  has  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  confubftantial  to 
his  Father ;  for  which  Reafon,  the  folc  Glory  of 
obeying,  or,  as  they  fpeak  in  the  Schools,  Pot  eft  as 
obedientialis,  or  the  obediential  Power,  is  left  to  the 
Creatures,  Rom.  xix.  20.  O  Man ,  who  art  thou  that 
replieft  againft  God  ?  Shall  the  Thing  formed  fay  to  him 
that  formed  it,  why  haft  thou  made  me  thus?  The 
Power  of  Excellence  is  due  likewife  to  the  fame  Son  of 
God,  as  he  is  both  God  and  Man,  the  Founder  of  the 
Church ,  Legiflator,  Inftitutor  of  the  Sacraments, 
Therefore  in  Confideration  of  this  Power,  Chrift  can 
excrcifc  a  regal  and  ablolute  Empire  in  the  Church , 
which  lie  lias  redeemed  with  his  own  precious  Blood* 
vivified,  and  notwithftanding  would  Jiave  her  for  his 
Spoufc,  not  for  his  ITand-maid,  Ephef  v.  And  which 
is  to  be  attributed  to  his  Mercy  and  immenfe  Charity  > 
cfpccially  when  he  is  pleas’d  to  make*  by  his  Grace, 
the  Church  his  Spoufc,  which  was  naturally  a  Slave, 
and  us  the  Children  of  God.  Thefe  two  firft  Powers* 
which  are  cficntial  and  natural  to  Chrift ,  he  has  com¬ 
municated  to  no  body  •,  but  only  the  third  Sore,  which 
is  that  of  pure  Miniftry,  and  Humility,  which  he 
would  likewife  take  upon  him,  dcbaling  liimfclf,  and 
becoming  of  an  ablolute  Maftcr,  Servant  and  Mini- 
ftcr,  to  confound  and  deftroy,  by  his  Example,  the 
Pride,  Ambition,  and  Wifdom  of  this  World,  that* 
no  Flcjh  Jhould glory  in  his  Prefence,  1  Cor.  i.  29.  If 
therefore  Chrift  protefts  often  in  the  Scripture,  that  he 
is  come  into  this  IVorld  to  ferve,  and  that  to  be  ferved , 
and  has  gave  the  Example  to  his  Difciples,  that  they 
may  follow  him  their  Lord  and  Maftcr  \  Luke  xxii. 
25,  26.  The  Kings  of  the  Gentiles  excrcifc  Lordfbip 
over  them.  But  ye  ftjall  not  be  fo  \  but  he  that  is  great- 
eft  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger  *,  and  he  that  i.t 
chief  as  he  that  doth  ferve .  By  which  Exprcflions  he 
oppofes  Domination  to  Miniftry,  as  contrary  to  it. 
Certainly,  fay  thefe  Catholicks,  when  that  good  Mailer 
would  have  Jus  Apoftles  to  be  like  meek,  and  fecund 
Sheep,  beloved  by  every  body,  and  often  five  to  no 
body  i  his  foie  Defig n  was,  that  they  jhould  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  own  Security,  but  be  indebted  for  their 
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Confervation  to  God  alone;  and  ufe  nf  other  Arms, 
Right,  or  Domination,  in  the  Promulgation  and  Con¬ 
fervation  of  the  Evangelical  Law,  but  the  San&ity  of 
their  Lives,  their  Piety,  Humility,  and  the  Obfervance 
of.  God’s  Commandments,  in  which  confifts  the 
whole  Power  of  the  Church.  Therefore  (conclude 
they)  alTthat  has  any  Refpeft,  in  the  Scripture,  to  the 
Power  of  the  Keys ,  can  be  referr’d  to  this  meek,  fpi- 
ritual,  and  minifterial  Authority.  As  this.  Mat.  xvi. 

1 8.  Thou  art  Peter ,  and  upon  this  Rock  I  will  build 
my  Church ,  and  the  Gails  of  Hell  fhall  not  prevail 
againft  it.  And  this  other,  John  xxi.  16.  Feed  my 
Sheep.  Which  is  not  at  all  to  be  underflood  of  an 
abfolute  Monarchy,  as  Bellannine  interprets  it,  when 
he  fays,  that  feed  my  Sheep  is  the  fame  as  if  Chrift  had 
faid,  Govern  with  a  regal  Power.  As  if  the  Church 
had  receiv’d  a  Power  from  Chrift  to  command,  and 
force  abfolutely  to  execute  what  fhe  orders.  Which 
regal  Authority  is  contrary  (as  they  have  faid  already) 
to  the  fpiritual  Miniftry.  Whence  they  conclude, 
once  again,  that  the  Pope,  and  other  Ecclefiafticks, 
are  the  Vicars  of  Chrift ,  in  that  fingle  minifterial  Au¬ 
thority,  not  in  an  abfolute  one. 

They  obferve,  further,  thac  the  whole  Body  of  the 
Church  is  form’d  of  the  Charity  and  Communion  of 
the  Saints ;  for  which  Reafon,  the  Church  is  not  to  be 
govern’d  by  a  particular  Perfon,  but  by  a  common 
and  univerfal  Confent,  which  conflitutes  or  forms  the 
Communion  of  Saints ;  which  can’t  appear  furprizing, 
fmee  the  proper  Signification  of  the  Word  Church  is 
a  Society,  or  the  Communion  of  Saints.  Whence 
Mat.  xviii.  19.  Again  1  fay  unto  you ,  that  if  two  of 
you  fhall  agree  on  Earth  as  touching  any  Thing  that  they 
fhall  ajk ,  it  fhall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven .  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  my  Name ,  there  am  l  in  the  midft  of  them. 
Which  Claufe,  if  two  of  you  ftjall  agree  on  Earth , 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  Na?ne, 
&c.  excludes,  fay  they.  Singularity  and  abfolute  Mo¬ 
narchy.  As  likewife  this  Palfageof  St.  John  xvii.  20. 
■when  Chrift ,  for  that  Communion  of  Saints,  Unity, 
and  univerfal  Confent,  prays  thus  to  his  Father:  Nei¬ 
ther  pray  I  for  thefe  alone ,  but  for  them  alfo  which 
fhall  believe  on  me  through  their  JVord.  That  they  all 
may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father ,  art  in  me ,  and  1  in  thee ; 
that  they  alfo  may  be  one  in  us  :  That  the  World  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  thou  haft  fent  me  ;  and  haft  loved  them  as  thou 
haft  loved  me.  Whereby  it  appears,  continue  they, 
that  Unity,  and  an  univerfal  Confent,  are  aftlgn’d  by 
Chrift  for  the  Caufe  and  Incentive  whereby  Men  are 
perfuaded  to  believe  the  Gofpel,  and  that  Chrift  has 
been  fent  into  the  World  by  his  Father ;  and  this 
Unity  and  Communion  is  much  more  marvellous,  in 
that  it  is  not  done  by  an  abfolute  and  monarchical 
Power,  as  in  temporal  Monarchies,  which  force  to 
execute  what  they  command,  but  only  by  hierarchical 
Adis,  i.  e.  by  the  Perfuafion  of  the  divine  Word,  and 
the  Adminiflration  of  Sacraments.  And  it  muft  be 


worthy  our  Admiration,  fay  they  again,  when  we  fee 
Men  agree  freely,  and  with  Unanimity  in  the  fame 
Sentiment  and  Communion,  without  having  been 
com  pci  Pd  ro  it  by  any  external  Force.  In  this  very 
Thing  (conclude  they)  confifts  the  whole  Authority  of 
the  Catholick  Church  throughout  the  whole  World. 
Which  Sentiment  they  fupport  by  the  Authority  of 
Vincent  ins  of  her  ins.  In  ipfd  Eccleftd  Catholicity  fays 
he,  magnoperc  curandum ,  ut  id  ten  cam  us  quod  ubiquey 
quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  eft :  Hoc  eft  vere  proprte  Ca¬ 
tholic  urn,  quod  ip  fa  vis  nomini fqtte  ratio  declarat :  Qu* 
omnia  vere  univcrfaliter  comprehcndit.  i.  e .  In  the  fame 
Catholick  Churchy  fays  he,  we  muft  take  a  particular 
Care  to  believe  what  is  believ’d  every  where,  and  by 
ail;  for  this  is  w  hat’s  truly  and  properly  catholicity  as 
the  Strength  of  the  Name  declares  it,  which  univer- 
lally  includes  all.  Anil  Sr.  AuguftinCy  Diftinft,  9. 
Can.  in  Canonic.  Tcncbit  igitur  ininc  tnodttm  in  Scrip- 
tur  is  CanonictSy  ut  cas  qu<v  ab  omnibus  rccipiuntur  Ec- 
clefttSy  pneponat  cis  qu.v  qtu'dam  non  accipiunty  &c. 
i.c .  Me  muft;  obferve  this  Method,  with  Refpeft  to 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  to  propofe  thole  which  have 


been  receiv’d  by  all  the  Churches ,  to  them  who  <*« 
receive  fo me,  &c.  Likewife,  2  7  nn  n°t 
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i  to  it  by  the  Authority  of  the  Catholick  Church 
Sc.  Gregory ,  DJlintt.  15.  Can.  Sicut  SanP.i  £* 


faci  litis,  &  quod  per  univerfe  EcclejLe  Siatutn  /CL, 
efty  vel  unius  Epifcopi  Authoritati ,  vd  uni  us  Prcv;-  m 
concilia  prefer  end  urn.  i.  e.  How  eaficr  and  ftrono* 
are  the  Decrees  of  the  univerfal  Churchy  and 
preferable  they  are  to  what  has  been  done’bvannT 
Bifhop,or  in  the  S/nod  of  a  Province.  And  Lib  con 
Epift.  Fundament.  Munich .  c.  5.  Evangelio  non  end 
rem  niji  me  Catholic*  Ecclefuc  comm  over  a  Authors 
i.e.  I  would  not  believe  in  the  Gofoel.  if  i7„J 

excited  -  - - -  -  •  '  35  "ot 

And 

vangeliiy  fays,  Se  ideo  quatuor  prima  Concilia  'Gene' 
ralitiy  velut  qua t tier  Evangelia  venerariy  qH0(i  unjVer]  ‘ 

fall  confenfu  conftituta  recepia  effent.  i,  e.  That  he 
has  the  fame  Veneration  for  the  four  firft  general 
Councils,  as  he  has  for  the  Gofpel,  becaufe  they  have 
been  regulated,  and  receiv’d  with  an  univerfal  Con 
fent.  The  Refuit  of  thefe  Proofs  is,  fay  they  again' 
that  the  Communion  of  Saints,  which  is  the  End  pro* 
pos’d  in  the  Government  of  the  Church ,  can’t  be  ab- 
folutely,  nor  monarchically  forc’d,  or  commanded 
but  eftablifh’d  freely,  and  meekly,  with  an  univerfal 
Confent. 

They  urge,  further,  that  they  do  not  read  in  the 
Adit  of  the  Apoflles  that  St.  Peter  had  ever  atted  as  a 
King,  or  a  Monarch,  but  that  all  was  tranfaded  with 
an  unanimous  Confent,  and  free  Suffrages*,  either 
when  it  was  decreed  that  another  Apoflle  fhould  be 
eledfced  tore-implace  Judasy  Afts\.  or  when  the feven • 
Deacons  were  to  be  elefted,  Chap.  vi.  or  when  Mea- 
fures  were  taken  to  appeafe  the  Hatred  of  the  Jews 
againft  St.  Pauly  Chap.  xxi.  or  when  the  Apoflles  were 
affembled  on  Occafion  of  the  Obfervance  of  the  Ce- 
remonies  of  the  Law  of  MofeSy  Chap.  xv.  for  thefe 
four  Councils,  or  famous  Affcmblies,  were  convok’d, 
fay  they,  by  the  Apoflles.  Tho*  they  confefs,  that 
in  the  Difpute  about  the  Obfervance  of  the  Ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  Jews ,  Sc.  Peter  fpoke  ftrft,  and  in  the  fob 
lowing  Terms :  Men  and  Brethren ,  you  know  how  that 
a  good  while  agOy  God  made  Choice  among  us,  that  the 
Gentiles  by  my  Mouth  fhould  bear  the  Word  of  the  Gof¬ 
pel ,  and  believe  \  and  God,  which  knows  the  Heart , 
bear  them  witnefs ,  giving  them  the  Holy  Gkoft ,  even  as 
he  did  unto  us  ;  and  put  no  Difference  between  us  and 
the??),  purifying  their  Hearts  by  Faith.  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  why  tempt  you  God,  to  put  a  2'oke  upon  the  Neck  of 
the  Difciples,  which  neither  our  Fathers  nor  we  are  able 
to  bear  ?  But  we  believe  that  through  the  Grace  of  the 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift  we  fhall  be  faved ,  even  as  they,  &c. 
Afts  xv.  7,  8,  9,  10,  1 1.  By  which  Difcourfe  of  St. 
Peter ,  the  Difpure  was  terminated,  and  the  Council 
concluded,  by  St.  Ja?nes ,  Biffiop  of  Jerufalem,  in  thefe 
Words:  Men  and  Brethren  hearken  unto  me,  Simon 
has  declared  how  God  at  the  firft  did  vi/it  the  Gentiles 
to  take  out  of  them  a  People  for  his  Name ;  and  to  this 
agree  the  Words  of  the  Prophet ,  as  it  is  written ,  After 
this  I  will  return ,  See.  Wherefore  my  Sentence  is,  that 
we  trouble  ?iot  them  which  from  among  the  Gentiles  are 
turned  to  God ;  but  that  we  write  unto  the?n,  that  they 
abftain  fro?n  Pollutions  of  Idols ,  and  from  Fornication , 
and  from  Things  ft  rang  led,  and  from  Blood ,  Adis  xv. 

I4>  *5>  '9,  20.  Whence  it  appears,  conclude 
they,  that  the  Sentiment  of  Si.  James  was  asweighty, 
as  concluding,  and  as  obligatory,  in  the  firlt  Council 
of  Jerufalem ,  as  that  of  St.  Peter ;  or  rather  was  a 
Confirmation  of  that  of  Sc.  Peter,  tho*  pronounc’d  m 
as  decifive  a  Manner  as  that  of  St.  Peter ,  who  claim’d 
no  other  Right  in  the  Council  than  chat  of  Prece¬ 
dency,  which  Right,  this  Sort  of  Ro?nan  Cat  hoi 
pretend,  likewife,  to  be  of  divine  Induction,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  Jure  Dtvino:  But  they  fay  chat  that 
Right  of  Precedency  differ'd  widely  from  that  ahh>- 
lute  and  monarchical  Power  which  Peter' a  Succeilors 
ufurpV),  by  Degrees,  foon  after  the  Church  began  to 
flourifii,  and  enjoy  Peace  and  Tranquillity,  tho 
lemnly  condemn'd,  as  well  by  the  Practice  of  the  Pri'‘ 
mi tive  Church ,  as  by  the  fir  11  general  Cmmc>  s» 

which  they  prove  by  the  following  Pa II ages,  extras 
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r  m  thofe  Councils:  Court.  Nic .  Can.  6.  Antiqui  mores 
fnventur  qui  font  in  ^Egypto,  Lybia ,  (ft  Pentapoli ,  tit 
Ai  x  an  dr  intis  Epifoopus  borum  omnium  habeat  pot  eft  a- 
f  Quandoquidem  (ft  Epifcopo  Romano  hoc  eft  conful- 
**  m‘  Similiter  (ft  in  Antiocbia ,  (ft  in  aliis  Provinciis, 
fa  privileging  ac  foa  dignitates  (ft  auftoritates  Eccle- 
Ts  ferventur ;  Hind  autem  eft  omnino  manifeftum  quod 
f  aids  abfque  Metropolitanorum  fontentia  fafius  fit  E- 
li [copus,  eim  magna  Sy nodus  definit  non  efje  Epifcopum. 
Quod  ft  quids m  commtini  omnium  Eleftioni,  qua?  (ft  ra- 
tioni  conjentanea  (ft  ex  regula  Ecclefiaftica  fatta  eft ,  duo 
el  tres  propter  foam ,  qua  delect antur,  contentionem  con - 
tradicant ,  vincant ,  plurium  Suffragia ,  (ftc.  Quoniam 
obtinuit  confoetudo  (ft  antiqua  fraditio ,  ut  qui  eft  in 
JElia  Epifoopus  honor etur  ;  habeat  honoris  conjequentiam 
Metropoli  propria  dignitate  fervata .  /.  e.  Let  the 

antienc  Cuftoms  be  obferv'd,  that  thofe  who  are  in 
Egypt*  Cybiu,  and  Pentapolis ,  be  fubjedt  to  the  Bi- 
fhop  of  Alexandria  ;  fince  this  is  agreeable  to  the  Bi- 
Ihop  of  Rome.  Like  wife,  thofe  of  Antioch ,  and  of 
the  other  Provinces,  muft  preferve  their  Privileges, 
and  the  Dignity  and  Authority  of  their  Churches. 
This  muft  be  manifeftly  known,  that  if  any  Body  has 
been  made  a  Bilhop  without  the  Confent  or  Appro¬ 
bation  of  his  Metropolitan,  the  Council  declares  him 
no  Bifliop ;  but  if  he  be  made  by  a  general  Election, 
agreeable  to  Reafon,  and  to  the  Regulations  of  the 
Church,  tho',  perhaps,  there  be  two  or  three  who,  for 
Contradi&ion  Sake,  refufe  to  agree  with  the  reft,  the 
Plurality  of  Suffrages  muft  prevail,  (ftc .  becaufe  it  is 
the  Cuftom,  and  an  antient  Tradition,  that  the  Bifhop 
of  Jerufokm  fliould  be  honour’d :  He  muft,  in  his 
Turn,  refpedt  his  Metropolitan,  as  far  as  becomes  his 
own  Dignity. 

This  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  confifts  of  three 
Parts,  fay  they.  The  firft  is  an  Explication  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  Primacies,  or  Patriarchates;  which 
Name,  Patriarchate ,  fay  they  again,  and  the  Patri¬ 
arch?,  was  invented  fome  Time  after  the  Council  of 
Nice,  and  firft  made  Ufe  of  in  the  Council  of  Chal- 
erfm.  The  fecond  Part  relates  to  the  Election  of  Bi- 
iliops,  and  their  Confirmation  by  the  Metropolitan  of 
the  Province.  And  the  third. Part  confiders  the  Pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  Church  of  Jerufalem . 

They  examine  the  firft  Part  of  that  Canon  firft, 
and  find  decreed  in  it,  that  every  Church  fhould  pre¬ 
ferve  her  Piivileges,  Dignity,  and  Authority,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Place ;  which  is  alfo  con¬ 
firm’d  by  the  3  tft  and  32 d  Canons  of  the  Council  of 
Antioch,  in  thefe  Terms:  Epifoopus  ah  alia  Parochia 
in  aliam  ne  tranfoat0  nec  fo  fua  fponte  ingerens ,  nec  a 
fopuli  vi  adaElus,  nec  ab  Epifoopis  coafius.  Maneat 
autem  in  ea  quam  a  Deo  [ortitus  eft,  Ecclefta ,  (ft  ab  ca 
m  recedat ,  fecundum  decretum  prius  ea  re  editum . 
Epifoopus  in  alienam  Civitatcm ,  qu<c  ei  fubjefia  non  eft , 
non  nfeendat ,  nec  in  regioncm  qua  ad  eum  non  per  tine  t, 
ad  alicujus  Ordinationem ,  nec  Prejbyterum  vel  Diaconum 
ccnffituat,  in  locis  alio  Epifcopo  fubjeflis ,  (ftc.  i.  e. 
A  Bifliop  ought  not  to  pafs  from  one  Diocefe  into  a- 
noilnr,  neither  of  his  own  Accord,  nor  if  forc’d  by 
the  People,  nor  if  oblig’d  to  it  by  other  Bifhops ;  but 
nvjfl  remain  in  that  Church  which  he  has  receiv’d  from 
Cod,  according  to  the  Decree  heretofore  made  on 
that  Subject.  A  Bifliop  muft  not  go  to  a  City  which 
i\nnt  iubjt'd  to  him,  nor  into  a  Country  which  is  not 
his  Diocele,  to  ordain,  nor  make  a  Prieft,  or  a 
Cjacon,  in  Places  which  are  of  another  Diocefe,  and 
to  another  Bifliop,  (ftc.  To  this  they  add  the 
j  Cnnoti  of  the  firft  Council  of  Ephcfus ,  againfl 
t  ie  Ambition  of  the  Bifliop  of  Antioch,  conceiv’d  in 

Nullus  Rel'tgioforum  Epifooporum  Pro- 
jW/rtw,  aliam  qiuc  non  multi s  retro  annis,  (ft  ab  inittOy 
mjna  ycl  eorttm  ma\tu  fieri  t,  invadat :  Sect  ft  qui  s 
iwojcrit,  ift  ft  in  pc,r  vim  fubmiCcrit ,  earn  redd  at,  ne 
'MtUrum  l\t  t  rum  Can  ones  tranfiliantur :  Nec  fnb  Sa * 
cci  dot  ahs  mutter  is  pmelextu,  focularis  pot  eft  a  (is  fojlus 
[neat  ;  ne  It  her  to!  cm,  paulatim  imprudentes  amittamus, 
Vjm  nobis  proprio  fang  nine  dedit  Dominus  ftfefis 

I!  bominum  Liberator.  San  ft#  ergo  (ft 

mi. i  erf  a  a  Synodo  v  if  urn  eft,  ut  unicuique  Provincitc 


pur  a  (ft  inviolata  Servenlur  Jura^quseafy  initio ,  mullis 
retro. annis  habet  fecundum  confuetudinem,  \  qua  jam  olitri 
fervata  eft.  i.e.  None  of  ttfe  moft  reli  g-ious  Bifhops 
are  to  invade  another  Province,  which,  has  not  been 
for  many  Years  before,  and  from  the  Beginning,  un¬ 
der  his,  or  his  PredecefTors  Jurifdidtion  :  And  if 
he  has  invaded  it,  or  brought  it,  by  Violence,  under 
his  Authority,  he  muft  furrender  it,  left  he  fhould 
tranfgrels  the  Canons  of  the  holy  Fathers.  Neither 
is  he,,  under  Pretence  of  his  epifcopal  Functions,  td 
ufurp  a  ftcular  Power,  left  we  fliould  lofe  by  Degrees, 

*  our  Imprudence,  our  Liberty,  which  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift ,  the  Liberator  of  all  Men,  has  acr- 
quir’d  to  us  with  his  own  Blood.  Therefore  it  is  th£ 
Will  of  the  holy  and  univerfal  Council,  that  the 
Rights  of  each  Province  fliould  be  preferv’d  pure  and 
inviolable,  which  they  enjoy’d  from  the  Beginning, 

and  many  Years  before,  according  to  ancient 
Cuftom. 

They. add  the  Gloffary  to  this  Canon  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ephefos ,  conceiv’d  in  thefe  Terms,  Dili.  65. 
Dicitur  in  hoc  Canone  quod  fecundum  antiquam  con  foe- 
tudinem  honor  proprius  reforveiur  per  ftias  Provincias 
Alexandrino  Patriarchs :  Qui  Jimilis  eft  Romano, 
i.  e.  tc  is  faid  in  that  Canon,  that  according  to  antient 
Cuftom  a  proper  Honour  and  Deference  muft  be 
fliewn  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria ,  throughout  all 
his  Provinces  ;  which  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  fo  fem- 
blable  to  that  of  Rome.  Where  it  muft  be  obferv’d, 
fay  they,  that  the  Fathers  of  Nice ,  Antioch ,  and 
Ephefos ,  fpeak  of  a  Cuftom  introduc’d,  in  Procefs  of 
Time,  not  of  a  divine  Right,  or  a  papal  Monarchy, 
(which  is  very  juftly  obferv’d)  fince  the  Diftribucion 
of  the  Chriftian  World  into  Diocefes,  which  they  cal¬ 
led  afterwards  Patriarchates,  is  only  of  an  human  po~ 
ftlive  Right.  Which  Quotations,  from  the  Scripture, 
the  antient  Cuftom  of  the  Church ,  and  the  general 
and  oecumenical  Councils,  are  cited  by  this  Sort  of 
Catholicks.  That  the  Supremacy  of  Sc.  Peter ,  as 
Chief  of  the  Church  of  thrift ,  was  only  a  Primacy 
of  Precedency,  in  the  Miniftry  of  the  Church ,  and 
not  an  abfolute  or  defpotick  Power,  he  could  have 
claim’d  over  the  other  Apoftles  and  Difciples  o£ 
Chrift ,  fuch  as  his  Succefiors  have  ufurp’d  fince  over 
all  other  Patriarchs,  Metropolitans,  Bi (hops,  (ftc .  of 
the  Chriftian  World  ;  which  defpotick,  or  monarchi¬ 
cal  Authority,  and  Power,  (fay  they)  was  not  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Roman  Church ,  by  her  Adulators,  till  the 
Chriftian  Church  was  confin’d  to  few  Nations;  i.  e. 
about  600  Years  ago.  They  fay  further,  that  thofe 
who  pretend  that  a  monarchical  Government  is  beft* 
and  mod  perfect,  deceive  themfelves  and  others  } 
without  confidering,  that  there  is  a  very  great  Differ¬ 
ence  between  a  fpiritual  and  temporal  Government. 
Becaufe,  as  in  a  temporal  Government  all  is  tranfa&ed 
with  an  abfolute  Power  or  Authority,  it  is  eafier  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  monarchical,  than  in  any  ocher  Govern¬ 
ment;  but  the  fame  can’c  be  faid  of  the  fpiritual  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Churchy  where  the  Communion  of 
Saints  of  different  Nations  throughout  the  whole 
World,  can't  be  forc'd,  or  commanded  with  a  monar¬ 
chical  Power,  but  only  can  be  perfuaded  and  efta- 
blifh'd  meekly,  by  hierarchical  Atts.  Therefore  it 
muft  be  obferv'd  here,  that  the  Church  is  not  to  be 
govern’d  according  to  the  Caprice  of  ambitious  Men, 
but  according  to  the  Precepts  which  Chrift  was  pleas'd 
to  leave  us  in  the  Gofpel ;  where  a  monarchical  Go¬ 
vernment  is  abfolutely  forbidden  in  thefe  pofuive 
Terms;  Luke  xxii.  25,  26.  The  Kings  if  the  Gentiles 
excrcifo  Lordftjip  over  iheniy  but  you  ftjall  not  be  fo. 
Which  is  not  even  deny'd  (fay  they)  by  Gerfotiy  tho* 
a  very  great  Afferter  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy  ;  who, 
fpeaking  of  the  State  of  the  Prelates,  C 071ft derat.  13. 
expreffes  himfelf  in  thefe  Terms :  Status*  Epifoopalis, 
lays  he,  habet  rationabilitcr  Mon  arc  bam  jupretnunty 
foilicct  Papam  rationc  unilatis  fidei  SacrametJorum  > 
fed  hoc  non  ita  perfpicuum  eft ,  effe  deb  ere  in  infUtutwte 
Cbrtfti  (ft  pro  militate  tmiverfalis  Ecclefu*  y  if  pc  flu  dif 
penfationis  honor ttm  temporal ium, ,  (ft  Jurifchblionum 
con/entiofarum  feu  cocr  civ  arum,  qiuc  di  rfts  /egibus  feu 
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decretalibus ,  aut  Statutis  pro  diverfitate  locorum ,  Csf 
temporum  regi  debent ,  £5?  alia  were  iemporalia ,  R*- 

'  gait  a,  &  Imperial:  a.  Hi  tic  bene  dill  urn  eft ,  quod  qu<e- 
libet  PrGvincia  in  fuo  fen  fit  abundat.  i.e.  It  is  very 
reafonable  that  the  epilcopal  State,  fays  he,  fiiould 
have  a  fupreme  Monarch,  viz.  the  Pope,  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Unity  of  Faith,  and  the  Sacraments  but 
this  is  not  fo  evident  as  if  it  (hould  be  of  a  divine  In- 
fbltution,  and  for  the  Utility  of  the  univerfal  Churchy 
with  Refpeft  to  the  Diftribution  of  temporal  Edates 
and  Contentions,  or  coercive  Jurifdidlions,  which  is 
to  be  order’d  by  different  Laws  and  Decrees,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Diverfity  of  Places  and  Times,  like  thofe 
which  are  purely  temporal,  either  regal  or  imperial. 
Hence  it  is  well  faid,  that  each  Province  abounds  in 
its  Sen  fe.  By  this  Teftimony  of  Gerfon,  fay  they,  as 
the  natural  Right  is  afierted,  like  wife  the  abfolute 
Monarchy  is  dettroy’d. 

The  fame  G  erf  on ,  De  Pot  eft  at.  Ecclef.  Confider.  4. 
fhews,  fay  they  again,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  can’t 
oblige,  by  his  Laws,  neither  the  univerfal,  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  Church ,  without  their  Confent.  Thereby  they 
believe,  that  he  (Lengthens  the  ariflocratick  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  to  its  Subftance,  fuch  as  it  was  fettled  by  the 
Canons  of  the  Council  of  Nice  5  and  infinuates,  that 
the  Unity  of  Faith,  and  of  the  Sacraments,  is  ro  be 
eftablifh’d  by  an  univerfal  Confent,  and  the  Commu¬ 
nion  of  Saints  gain’d  in  an  eafy  and  gentle  Manner, 
not  extorted  by  an  abfolute  Power. 

The  Gal lic an  Church,  tho’  the  King  of 
France  be  call’d,  by  the  Popes  them  Pelves,  Moft  Chri - 
fiian  King,  and  the  Fir  ft  born  of  the  Church ,  feems  to 
have  been  always  of  this  laft  Sentiment,  and  to  have 
rejected,  as  abufive  and  oppreffive,  that  abfolute,  or 
rather  tyrannical  Supremacy  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  fo 
contrary  to  the  common  and  natural  Right  of  Nations, 
and  even  to  that  Chriftian  Liberty  on  which  Chrifl  has 
founded  his  Church,  which  he  has  acquir’d  to  us  by 
his  Blood,  and  which  we  ought  to  be  jealous  of,  by 
the  Advice  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Ephefus. 
Ne  clam  paulatim,  fay  they,  liber t as  amittatur ,  quam 
1i obis  denavit  fanguine  fuo  Dominus  nofter  Jefus  Chriftus 
omnium  bminum  liberator.  Which  Liberty  confifts  in 
the  Obfer vance  of  the  antient  Canons,  and  antient 
Cuftoms  of  the  Church ,  oppos’d  to  a  monftrous  Heap 
of  Decretals  of  Popes,  calculated  for  the  Support  of 
that  mon (Lous  Coloffus  of  the  Pope’s  Grandeur,  and 
to  tyrannize  over  Chriftian  Confcienccs. 

Nay,  the  peach  have  always  been  fo  far  from  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  in  the 
Senfe  ’tis  un  Jerllood  beyond  the  Alps,  th.»t  the  Kings 
of  France  are  confklcrM  as  the  Head,  and  Chief  of 
the  Gallican  Church ,  and  Cbrift'h  Vicar  in  his  King¬ 
dom  ;  as  it  appears  by  feveral  antient  Arts  of  their 
Jurif.lidtion  in  that  Quality,  in  the  feveral  Ages  of 
the  Chare and  very  particularly  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Affairs  of  the  Knights  Tempters*  in  the  Treafury, 
Temp.  i.  Num.  37.  Dominus  nofter  Francis  Rex*  Do¬ 
mini  Regis  Jefii  Cbrifii  in  Regno  fuo,  Vicarius  tempo¬ 
ralis  lotus  &  integer ,  id  eft  cum  omnibus  Membris  fuis , 
Pr.elatis ,  Capilulis ,  Clero,  &  Ecckfia,  Barontbus, 
Mi/ilibus,  communitatibus ,  C?  fidclibtts  populis  Regni 
fui,  i.  e.  Our  Lord  the  King  of  France,  foie  and  en¬ 
tire  temporal  Vicar  of  the  Lord  King  Jefus  Chrift ,  in 
his  Kingdom  \  that  is  to  fay,  with  all  its  Members, 
Prelates,  Chapters,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Church,  Ba¬ 
rons,  and  Knights,  Commonalty,  and  all  the  faithful 
People  of  his  Kingdom,  And  John  Juvenalis  Urftni , 
Archbifhop  of  Rheims,  in  his  Remonttrance  to  King 
Charles  V 1  L  p.  32b.  And  as  chief  andfirft  Ecchfwf- 
tiik  of  your  Kingdom,  call  your  Prelates,  and  thofe  of 
yi.ur  l Hood ,  ike.  And  a  little  lower,  You  can  prefids 
in  the  Council  of  your  Chart  h  tj  France  i  and,  with  the 
Advn  e  of  thofe  oj  your  Blood  and  Council ,  conclude. 

Father  Patti,  in  his  Anfwcr  to  a  Book  written  by 
Cardinal  BMtnniue ,  in  Anfwcr  to  a  Treadle  of  Gcr- 
(\u,  with  Regard  to  the  F.vcuminunie.ition  publifh’d 
at  Ram:  in  160 6,  ac  the  Time  of  the  Differences  be¬ 
tween  Pope  Paul  V.  and  the  Rcpubliek  of  Venice  \ 
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refuting. a  Paffage  of  Be  liar  mine,  where  that  C  S' 
aflerts  ftrenuoufly  the  Pope’s  Supremacy,  fpeakh^' 
Dalle  qua l  cofe  puo  ciafcun  vedere ,  che  c  veriffinm 
l*  Author  dice,  che  la  liber  la  Gatlicana  e  fcndatJT^ 
li  Canoni  Antichi,  fe  ben.  non,  e  vero,  che  fia  (tjhq- 
fopra  quelli  folamente ,  nta  an  cor  a  fopra  U 
rale,  e  fopra  ogni  Equita,  et  ragione ;  fe  puoanT* 
dere,  che  non  e  vero  quello  che  Bellarmino  dice,  c:rj£  - 
a l  Tempo  prefente  non  ft  puerla  piu  della  Liberia 
Chi  e fa  Gallican  a  in  Francia  anzi  quel  floridijfwio  'tt* 
tentiffmo  Regno ,  fi  come  le  ha  Conjervate  per  lo 
cofi  le  conferva  bora  con  Jlttdio.  Et  confrontando  mJ* 
con  la  Liberia  che  la  Republica  Reignofce  da  Dio  J  ? 
intends  con  tutte  la  forze  fue  confervare  ft  videraji 
no  e  different e,  fe  non  quanto  la  diverfita  delle  Re?ion' 
ricerca:  Anzi  vedera  che  la  Republica  non  ufa  ^ 
delle  fue  natural i  Liberta,  che  poterebbe  ufare  'J 
monfirar  piu  abundant  e  reverenza  vet  fa  la  S.  tit 
Per  il  che  ogn ’  mo  immediate  fcoprira  quanto  fia  lontam 
della  verita  la  Concluftone  ultima  che  fa  il  noftro  Autborg 
che  la  Liberia  la  qual  vuole  la  Republica,  fta  ccntrark 
alii  Canoni  vecchi ,  et  nuovi .  i.  e.  Therefore  even 
Body  can  fee  that  it  is  very  true  what  the  Author 
Bell ar mine,  fays,  that  the  Gallican  Liberty  is  founded 
on  the  antient  Canons ;  but  that  it  is  not  true,  that  it 

is  eftablifh’d  on  that  only,  but  like  wife  on  a  natural 
Right,  and  on  all  Equity  and  Reafon :  ’Tis  likewi|e 
very  eafy  to  difeover,  that  it  is  not  true  what  tha iBrf. 
larmine  fays,  viz.  that  at  prefent  there  is  no  mention 
made,  in  France ,  of  that  Liberty  of  the  Gallic an 
Chair ,  fi  nee  that  flourifhing,  and  mod  powerful  King, 
dom,  preferves  it  with  as  much  Care,  at  prefent,  as 
they  did  in  pad  Ages.  And  with  comparing  that  with 
the  Liberty  which  the  Republick  (of  Venice)  acknow. 
ledges  to  have  receiv’d  immediately  from  God,  and 
defigns  to  preferve  with  all  her  Might,  fincefhefees 
that  there  is  no  other  Difference  between  both,  but 
what  refults  from  the  Difference  of  the  Countries, 
who  could  not  fee,  alfo,  that  the  Republick  does  not 
make  Ufe  of  that  natural  Right  as  flie  could  do,  to 
fhew  thereby  her  great  Refpect  for  the  holy  See.  By 
which  it  appears,  how  far  this  lad  Conclufion  of  our 
Author  deviates  from  the  Truth,  that  the  Liberty 
claim’d  by  the  Republick  is  contrary  to  all  Canons, 
both  antient  and  modern. 

The  Sentiments  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Gallicai; 
Church  on  the  Pope’s  Supremacy,  even  in  fpirittiil 
Affairs,  are  thefe  : 

1 .  Non  eft  Papa  obediendum ,  ft  aliquid  facit  ex  quo 
prefumitur  vehement er  turbari  flatus  Ecclefuc ,  ant  alia 
mala  ventura.  i.  e .  The  Pope  is  not  to  be  obey’d  if 
he  commands  any  Thing  which  could  difturb  the 
Tranquillity,  or  the  good  Order  of  the  Church ,  or 
caufe  other  Evils.  Whence  'tis  concluded,  he  is  nei¬ 
ther  infallible,  fince  it  is  fuppos’d  he  could  do  fome- 
thing  contrary  to  the  State  of  the  Church  \  nor  fo  ab¬ 
solute  as  he  pretends,  fince  he  is  to  be  refided. 

2 .  Non  eft  Papa  foluius  Dill  amine  rationis.  Whence 
’tis  conjectur'd,  that  he  filences,  fometimes,  the  Dic¬ 
tates  of  his  Reafon. 

3.  Papa  omnia  pot  eft,  pr.aniffa  clave  diferetionts , 
ante  clavem  potcjlatis.  Which  is  a  Sort  of  Suppoli- 
tion  that  he  a<fts  often  without  Difcrecion. 

4.  Non  eft  obediendum  Pap.-c,  ft  ft  a  tuat  aliqu’d  unde 
oriatkr  fcandalum,  nut  refu  It  at  detrimentum  anhnarum , 
vel  frauds  tur  pi  a  intent  io  fundatorum.  i.  ^he 
Pope  is  not  to  be  obey'd,  if  he  decrees  feme  thing 
whence  can  iffue  a  Scandal,  or  refult  the  Detriment 
of  Souls,  or  the  Intention  of  Founders  is  frultrateu. 
Which  makes  one  conclude,  that  the  Pope  can  be 
guilty  of  all  thofe  Faults. 

.  Si  Papa  aliquid  facial  contra  tin  iv  erf  ale  Statute 

Ecdcfi.c,  fft  ei  refiftendttm.  i.e.  If  the  Pope  ads  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Rules  of  che  univerfal  Church ,  he  is  tone 

refitted. 

6.  Si  aliquid  facit  contra  DoFtrinam  antiqttorum  d' 

trim,  vel  Sacrorum  Canon  urn  non*  eft  ei  obediendum- 

i.e.  II  the  Pope  commands  any  Thing  contrary 

the  DoCtrine  of  the  antient  Fathers,  or  of  the  kiciec. 

Canons,  he  is  not  to  he  obev’d.  Which  hid  I  ropo 
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r  nn  (Trikes  at  the  very  Root  of  the  Pope’s  Infallibi- 
frv  and  Supremacy,  as  Vicar  of  Chrifi ,  and  Sc.  Peter' s 
cLpflbr;  fince  he  is  fuppos’d  capable  to  err,  in  the 
,  oft  eflential  Points  of  the  Cbriftian  Religion. 
m  either  is  that  fcandalous,  facrilegious,  and  erro¬ 
neous  Opinion,  that  the  Pope  has  Power  to  put  a 
Kingdom  under  an  Interdirt,  and  abfolve  the  Subjects 
of  their  Oath  of  Allegiance,  under  what  Pretence 
foever,  receiv’d  in  Frame.  Et  vos  ergo  (fays  Hinc- 
Archbifliop  of  Rheims ,  in  his  Letter  to  Pope 
Adrian)  folis  orat'tonibus  veftris  regnum  contra  A Tor- 
aiannos ,  &  alias  impetentes*  defendite ,  &  nofiram  de- 
Onfwnem  nolite  quarere :  Et  fi  vultis  ad  defenfionem 
'  jlrum  habere  aux ilium,  ficut  vclumus  de  vejiris  oratio- 
jiibus  habere  adjutorium  nolite  queer  ere  no  ft  rum  difpen- 
dium  &  petite  Domnum  Jpoftolicum ,  ui  quia  Rex  fcf 
Epifcopus  Jitnul  ejfe  non  pot  eft ,  fui  antecejfores  Ec- 

chftaJlicuM  ordinem  quod  futttn  eft ,  &  non  rtmpublicam , 
quod  regum  eft ,  difpofuerunt .  Non  pracipint  nobis  ha¬ 
bere  Regem  qui  nos  in  fic  longinquis  partibus  adjuvari 
non  pop  contra  fubitaneos  frequent  cs  Pag  an  or  urn 

impetus',  &  nos  Francos  non  jubeat  fervire  cui  few. re 
nolumus ,  quia  ifttid  jugum  fui  antecejfores  noftris  ante- 
cefforibus  non  impofuerunt ,  &  nos  Hind  portage  non  pof- 
pnffius ,  qui  feriptum  ejfe  in  Sun  Bis  Libris  audimus ,  tit, 
pro  libertate  rt?  For  edit  ate  nofra  ufque  ad  mortem  ccr- 
tare  debeamus.  Et  fi  aliquis  Epifcopus  aliquem  Cbri - 
flianuni  contra  legem  excommunicate  fibi  poteftatem  li- 
gandi  tollit :  Et  nulli  vitam  aternam  poteft  tcllcre ,  ft 
fua  peccata  illi  earn  non  tollunt ,  feV.  i.  e .  And  you, 
fays  he,  content  yourfelves  with  defending  the  King¬ 
dom  aga infi:  the  Normans ,  and  other  Invaders,  by 
your  Prayers  only  •,  and  if  you  want  our  Succours, 
for  your  Defence,  as  we  want  your  Prayers  for  our 
Afllftance,  do  not  fearch  to  govern  us,  but  only  an 
apoftoJical  Power  j  for  he  cannot  be  {the  Pope)  both  a 
King  and  a  Bilhop  ;  and  his  PredecefTors  have  difpo- 
fed  of  the  ecclefiaftical  Order,  which  was  theirs,  and 
not  of  the  Republick,  which  belongs  to  Kings.  He 
ought  not  to  impofe  a  King  upon  us,  who  could  not 
defend  us  againft  the  fudden  and  frequent  Incurfions 
of  the  Pagans  ;  and  he  muft  not  command  us  French - 
mm  to  obey  thofe  we  will  not  obey,  becaufe  ’cis  a  Yoke 
which  his  PredecefTors  have  never  impos’d  on  our 
PredecefTors,  and  which  we  will  not  fubmit  ourfelves 
to,  when  we  read  in  the  Scriptures  that  we  ought  to 
fight  in  Defence  of  our  Liberty,  and  Inheritance,  till 
Death.  And  if  fome  Bifhop  prefumes  to  excommu¬ 
nicate  a  Cbriftian  againft  the  Law,  he  deprives  him- 
lelf,  thereby,  of  the  Power  of  Binding.  And  he  can 
deprive  no  Body  of  the  Life  ever  la  flings  that  is  not  de¬ 
priv'd  of  it  by  his  own  Sins,  &c. 

Notwithftanding  this  Struggle,  and  couragious  Op- 
pofition  of  the  Gallican  and  other  Churches ,  again  ft 
that  exorbitant  Power,  and  extravagant  Supremacy  of 
the  Popes,  the  Court  of  Rome  continues  ft  ill  to  ma<n- 
tain  herfelf  in  it,  and  to  afTerc  thofe  Ufurpations 
which  flie  calls  Rights,  afTerted  by  a  greater  Infolence 
and  Haughtinefs  than  ever,  by  Clement  VII.  a  Monk 
of  die  Order  of  Clttny\  who  having  been  rais’d  to 
the  apoflolical  Chair  in  the  Year  1073,  aflembled  a 
Synod  of  fome  Italian  Bifliops  and  Abbots,  moft  of 
them  of  the  lame  Order  of  St.  Bated iB  ;  in  which 
He  following  27  Sanrtions,  or  Diftates,  as  he  calls 
them,  were  made,  and  which  are  read  in  the  1 1  th 
Me,  after  the  55/^  Epiftle  of  Gregory. 

1.  1  hat  the  Roman  Church  has  been  founded  by 
,  a!°ne.  a-  That  the  Pope  alone  is  call’d  of  Right 
\ le  Univcrfal  Roman  Pontiff.  3.  That  he  alone  can 
flcpoleor  reconcile  Bifliops.  4.  That  his  Legates 
,tlve  I  lace  before  all  Bifliops  in  a  Council,  tho*  thofe 
agates  be  of  an  inferior  Order.  5.  And  can  pronounce 
n  (chnitive  Sentence  againft  the  Bifliops.  6.  That 
we  ought  not  to  live  in  the  fame  Motile  with  thofe 
10  have  been  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  7. 

he  has  alone  the  Power  to  make  new  Laws,  ae- 
rf  >ng  as  the  Exigency  of  Times  requires  it,  and  to 
•unit*  new  People,  to  change  collegiate  Churches 
i  meys,  and  to  divide  rich  Bifhopricks,  and  unite 
1  P°°r  ones.  That  the  Pope  alone  can  wear  the 

r\ 
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imperial  Arms,  or  -Enfigns.  9.  That  Princes  .ought 
to  kifs  no  Body’s  Feet  but  thofe  of  the  Pope.  •  10. 
That  no  other  Name  but  his  fhould  be  recited  in  the 
Church .  11.  That  his- is  the  foie  Name  in  the  World. 
12.  That  he  h^s  Power  to  depofe  an  Emperor.  13. 

I  hat  he  has  Power  to  cite  Bifliops  to  the  Roman  See, 
when  he  thinks  fit.  14.  That  lie  can  ordain  whom 
he  pleafes,  throughout  the  univerfal  Church.  15. 
That  a  Perfon  ordain’d  by  him,  has  the  Precedence 
of  others  in  the  Church  \  and  ought  not  to  receive  a  ; 
fuperior  Degree  from  a  Bifhop.  16.  That  no  Synod 
ought  to  be  call’d  general,  without  his  Orders.  17. 
That  no  Books  ought  to  be  confider’d  as  canonical, 
without  his  Sanrtion.  1S.  That  no  Body  ought  to 
repeal  his  Sentence,  but  tha^  he  can  revoke  the  Sen¬ 
tences  of  all  others.  19.  That  he  can  be  judg’d  by 
no  Body.  20.  That  no  Body  fhould  condemn  thofe 
who  appeal  ro  the  apoflolical  See.  21.  That  the  great 
Caufes  of  every  Church  ought  to  be  revok’d  to  him. 
22.I  hat  the  Roman  Church  has  never  err’d,  and',  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scripture,  will  never  err.  23.  That 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  if  he  be  canonically  ordain’d,  is 
unquefttonabiy  render’d  holy  thro’  the  Merits  of  St. 
Pe.er.  24.  That  Subjects  can  be  accus’d  by  his  Or¬ 
ders,  or  by  his  Leave.  2  5.  That  he  can  depofe  Bi- 
fhops  without  a  Council.  26.  That  none  are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  Catholit ks9  but  thofe  who  agree  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  27.  That  he  can  abfolve  the  Sub- 
j<rts  of  bad  Princes  of  their  Oath  of  Allegiance. 
O  N£Fandum  !  Has  ever  any  Sovereign,  let  him  be 
ever  fo  powerful  and  formidable,  ever  fince  the  firft 
Eftabl' foment  of  the  moft  dtlpotick  Monarchy, 
claim’d  fuch  an  unlimited  Power?  Or  could  God 
hi  nil  elf,  omnipotent  as  Jie  is,  claim  a  greater  r  In 
thele  profane  and  facrilegious  DiBatcs ,  Ambition, 
Pride,  Infolence,  Tyranny,  Opprtfiion,  G?c.  &c. 
and  all  that  Hell  itfdf  could  vomit  upon  Earth,  to 
tyrannize  over  our  Confciences,  and  enftave  our  Li¬ 
berty,  rival  one  another.  Could  it  be  pofllble  that 
none  but  thofe  who  follow  blindly  and  ignorantly 
thofe  criminal  Dictates,  can  lay  any  Claim  to  true 
Chriftianity,  and  be  Members  of  the  Church  oi  Chrift , 
of  which  he  ishimfeU  the  invifible  Chief*,  that  divine 
Chief,  who,  while  converfing  among  Men,  has  gave 
them  fo  many  perfect  Examples  of  Abnegation,  Hu¬ 
mility,  Meeknefs,  Difinrereflednefs,  and  Hatred,  for 
all  the  Splendor  and  Pomp  of  this  World  ?  Or  ra¬ 
ther,  can  any  Body,  who  profefies  that  erroneous  Doc¬ 
trine,  lb  contrary  to  the  true  Maxims  of  the  GofpeJ, 
expert  to  be  lav’d  ?  Let  it  be,  if  they  will,  that  the 
Roman  Church  ought  to  be  confider’d  as  the  Mother 
of  all  the  Cbriftian  Churches ,  and  refperted  as  fuch, 
and  as  fuch  have  the  Precedency  of  all  the  other 
Churches',  can  file  reafonably  claim  any  Thing  elfe ? 
Can  file  prefend  to  be  the  foie  Guide  of  our  Faith, 
and  oblige  us  to  believe  what  flic  propofes,  even  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Cbriftian  Truth,  the  undent  Prartice  of 
the  Churchy  and  our  Underftan<?ings ;  when  the  very 
Difciplcsof  St.  Pctci'y  who  next  after  him  have  been 
lea  ted  on  his  Chair,  and  cor.ftqucntly  ought  to  have 
been  better  inftrurted  of  the  Prerogatives  that  Apoftle 
had  receiv’d  from  his  divine  Mailer,  have  never  ima¬ 
gin’d  themfclves  inverted  with  fuch  an  uncontroulable 
and  unlimited  Power  ?  Have  thofe  primitive  and  holy 
Pallors  of  the  primitive  Roman  Churchy ever  decided  the 
lcaft  Difficulty  relating  to  Faith  by  their  own  Authority, 
without  a  Synod,  or  Council  ?  Have  they  ever  ap¬ 
pear’d  in  thofe  Councils  otherwife  than  as  Members 
of  that  Church ,  whole  invifible  Chief  was  reprcfentei! 
by  the  Books  of  the  Gofpcl  plac’d  on  a  Throne  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Aflembly  ?  Have  cVcr  any  of  them 
attempted  fo  depofe,  or  excommunicate  Princes,  for 
Crimes  of  Hcrefy;  or  abfolv’d  their  Subjects  of  their 
Oath  of  Allegiance  ?  On  the  contrary,  had  they  not 
confider’d  as  Seditious  and  Rebels,  thofe  who  had  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  perfuade  them  that  they  were  inverted 
by  Chrifi  with  fuch  a  Power  ?  They  could,  it  is  true, 
have  feparaced  them  from  their  Communion,  or  /hue 
the  Doors  of  their  Churches  againft  them,  as  Sr.  //;;/- 
/bvi/tf, Bifhop  of  M: faiiy  did  to  the  Emperor  Fheodofuts  % 
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buc  themfelves  had  thought  it  a  Crime,  if  they  had 
refus’d  to  obey  chofe  Princes,  as  their  Subje&s.  Prin- 
cipibus  etiam  null  is  obediendum  vult  Dsus ,  lays  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  Epift.  42.  e.  God  will  have  us  obey  Princes, 

let  them  be  ever  fo  bad. 

Church  is  alfo  us’d  for  a  Christian  Temple,  built 
and  con  fee  rated  to  the  Honour  of  God3  under  the  In¬ 
vocation  of  fome  particular  Saint,  whole  Name  is  af- 
fum’d.  In  this  Senfe,  Churches  are  varioufly  denomi¬ 
nated,  according  *to  their  Rank,  Degree,  Difcipline, 
&c.  as  Patriarchal  Church ,  Metropolitan  Church ,  Pa¬ 
rochial  Church,  Cardinal  Church,  &c. 

The  Patriarchal  Churches  were  antiently 
the  five  grand  Sees  of  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Je- 
rufalem ,  and  Conftantinople  ;  each  Patriarchate  being 
compos’d  of  feveral  Primacies,  Metropolis’s,  and  Dio- 
cefes.  At  the  Time  of  the  Council  of  Nice  there 
were  ,  but  three  Patriarchates,  viz.  Rome,  Antioch , 
and  Alexandria  ;  the  Limits  whereof  were  regulated 
in  that  Council.  The  Title  of  Patriarch  is  alfo  ap- 
ply’d  to  the  Chiefs  of  feveral  Churches  in  the  Eaft, 
who  live  out  of  the  Communion  of  the  RomanChurch. 
Such  are  the  Patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  redding  in 
the  Monaftery  of  Sc.  Gregory,  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Abyfftnians,  call’d  Akin  a  ;  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Cophti, 
of  "the  Jacobins ,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  Patriarchates 
makes  a  leparate  Church  by  itfelf,  and  have  each  their 
different  Belief. 


There  are  two  Kinds  :of  Armenians,  the  ^  .■ 

licks,  and  fubjeft  to  the  Pope,  havino- a  ,  ?£ 

Perfia,  and  another  in  Poland  ;  the  odier  m 

culiar  Seft,  having  two  Patriarchs  in  Natolia  ^ 
The  Patriarch  of  the  Cophti  refides  at  f  *  *. 
takes  his  Tide  from  Alexandria .  He  has  no  A 
bifhop  under  him,  but  eleven  or  twelve Biflions 
reft  of  the  Clergy,  whether  fccular  or  regular  ; 
pos’d  of  the  Order  of  Sc.  Anthony,^ St.  Panf 
Macarius,  who  have  each  their  Monafteries  ’  tt  ca 
the  Order  of  Priefts,  Deacons,  and  SubdeaeoJ  l 
Cophti  have  likewife  Archimandrites,  the  Di’  • 
whereof  they  confer  with  all  the  Prayers  and 
monies  of  a  ftridl  Ordination.  This  makes  a  c  ^c' 
derable  Difference  among  the  Priefts,  and  befid  h 
Rank  and  Dignity  it  gives  them  with  Regard  to  th 
Religious,  comprehends  the  Degrees  and  Punftinnc  r 
Arch  priefts.  By  a  Cuftom  of  600  Years  flandioa  °f 
a  Prieft  elected  Bifhop  be  not  already  Archimand°' ' 
the  Dignity  muft  be  conferr’d  on  him  before  epifco^i 
Ordination. 


The  Jacobites  are  but  few,  and  among  thofe,  m 
there  is  a  Divifion,  fome  being  of  the  Roman  dttreb 
and  others  entirely  averfe  to  it;  each  of  which  Party 
have  their  feveral  Patriarchs,  the  one  at  Car  emit  and 
the  other  at  Dezzapharan.  More  of  this  under  rh* 
Article  Clergy . 
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CH  Y  M  I  S  T  R  Y,  from  the  Greek 

Juice  ;  or  from  x.eeiv>  to  me^  >  or  ^rom  the 
Egyptian  Chema ,  or  Kema,  black  ;  is  the  Art  of  fe- 
parating  the  feveral  Subftances  whereof  mix’d  Bodies 
are  compos’d,  by  Means  of  Fire  ;  and  of  compofing 
new  Bodies  in  the  Fire  by  the  Mixture  of  feveral 
Subftances,  or  Ingredients. 

Boerbaave  defines  Chymiftry,  an  Art  whereby  fen- 
fible  Bodies  contain’d  in  Veffels,  or  capable  of  being 
contain’d  therein,  are  fo  chang’d,  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  Inftruments,  and  principally  Fire,  th3t  their  fe¬ 
veral  Powers  and  Virtues  are  thereby  dilcover’d,  with 
a  View  to  Philofophy,  Medicine, 

Chambers  calls  this  Definition  of  Boerbaave  a  feien- 
tifick  one,  and  1  call  it  a  very  prolix,  ignorant,  and 
infignificant  Defcriprion,  not  a  Definition.  1.  It  is 
too  prolix  for  a  Definition,  which  fiiould  always  be 
as  clear  and  concife  as  poffible,  confifting  only  of  the 
Genus,  and  of  the  Difference.  The  Genus  gives  us  to 
underftand  that  Chymiftry  is  an  Art,  and  not  a  Science; 
and  the  Difference,  that  it  is  an  Art  which  chiefly  o- 
perates  by  Fire  on  Mints,  for  the  Separation  of 
their  feveral  Subfiances.  2.  It  is  infignificant,  and 
even  ridiculous,  fincc  we  all  know  very  well,  without 
having  Recourfe  to  Chymiftry,  that  all  Subftances  are 
capable  of  being  contain’d  in  Veflels,  if  the  Veffels  be 
large  enough,  and  the  Subftances  reduc’d  to  a  proper 
Volume.  3.  It  is  ignorant,  becaufe  thofe  Bodies 
which  are  the  Obje&of  Chymiftry ,  are  not  call’d  fen- 
Iiiilc  Bodies,  but  natural  Bodies,  patient,  or  fufceptible 
ui  Impreflion. 

Therefore  I  imagine  that  Chymiftry  is  defin’d,  with 
a  greater  Accuracy,  by  me,  the  Art  of  unfolding  and 
leparating,  by  Fire,  or  other  fuch  powerful  Agent, 
the  different  Subftances  whereof  Animals,  Vegetables, 
Fulfils,  or  Minerals,  are  compos’d. 

Chymiftry ,  like  the  other  Arts,  has  its  particular 
Objeffc,  which  is  the  natural  Bodies  mention’d  in  my 
Definition,  call’d  Mints,  becaufe  compos’d  of  feveral 
different  Subftances,  which  Subftances,  improperly 
call’d  Principles,  are  five  in  Number,  viz.  Water, 
Spirit ,  Oil,  Salt ,  and  Earth,  Of  thefe  five,  three 
are  allive ,  viz ,  the  Spirit ,  0/7,  and  Salt  \  and  two 
paftivc ,  viz,  the  Water  and  Earth.  The  fir  ft  three 
are  call’d  allive,  becaufe,  by  their  Elafiiciiy,  and 


continual  Motion,  they  caufe  the  whole  A61ion  of  the 
Mint ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  are  foie  Agents 
in  the  Mint ;  the  two  others,  call’d  pajhe,  being 
of  no  other  Ufe,  than  to  flop,  by  their  phlegmatick, 
terreffrial,  and  heavy  Particles,  tfie  frequent  Sallies, 
and  too  great  Impetuofity  of  the  active. 

I  fay  that  thefe  five  Subftances,  the  mixr,  or  na¬ 
tural  Bodies,  are  analiz’d,  or  feparated  into  by  means 
of  Chymiftry,  are  improperly  call’d  Principles;  for 
they  can’t  be  fo  but  with  Regard  to  our  Underftand- 
ing,  and  to  our  Manner  of  conceiving  Things,  in  Sci¬ 
ences  like  Chymiftry,  which  confift  in  the  Demon- 
ftration  of  Things,  as  far  as  it  can  be  carry’d  by 
means  of  that  Arc,  which  can’t  be  further  than  our 
Senfes  can  reach ;  tho’  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppole 
that  thefe  fame  Subftances  are  ftill  divifible  into  an  in¬ 
finite  Number  of  other  Parts,  which  fiiould  more 
properly  be  call’d  Principles ;  fince  they  muft  be  in 
Fadt  the  firft  Principles  of  thofe  extra&ed  in  th tAne- 
lyfts  of  Mixts,  or  the  molt  fubtile  and  imperceptible 
Particles  of  thofe  fame  Subftances,  which  being  in  a 
continual  Agitation,  in  thofe  other  more  palpable 
Particles  which  fall  under  our  Senfes,  can  never  be 
fix’d  fo  as  to  make  a  certain  fenfible  Subftance,  but 
always  efcape  the  Skill  of  the  moft  perfeft  Artift,  and 

his  moft  accurate  Operations. 

It  is  a  very  great  Queftion,  among  Cbymfts ,  as  well, 
as  among  Philofophers,  if  thofe  Subftances  cal  d 
Principles,  and  feparated  in  the  Analyfis,  refidc  rea  y 
and  naturally  in' the  Mixts;  or  if  they  be  form’d  by 
a  new  Arrangement  of  Particles,  acquir’d  in  the  Ra¬ 
refaction  by  Fire,  t  , 

Thofe  who  are  for  thofe  Subftances  being  form  d  m 
the  Operation  by  a  new  Arrangement  or  L>ifponti°n 
of  Particles,  fupport  their  Opinion  by  pretending  that 
the  Fire  makes  a  very  great  Impreftion  on  the  Prepa 
rations,  and  that  it  often  ciifguifes  the  Subftances  u 
fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  render  them  quite  different  Iron 
what  they  were  before,  fo  far  as  to  appear  to  our  big ' 

quite  another  Thing.  ^  q 

It  is  true,  fay  thofe  who  maintain  the  contraiy 

pinion,  that  Fire,  by  its  ACUvity  and  Violence,  cau  1* 

a  very  great  Difordcr  in  the  Mint  it  operates  UP°  * 

1h.1t  it  lacerates,  or  rather  deftrnys  entirely .that  (ru 

vellous  Kubrick  which  Nature  i  tie  If  had  took  i  h*a 
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n,  w:th  fo  much" Art  and  Skill,  to  give  it  a  new 
t0  erCi  that  thereby  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Mixts, 
F°rm’.  a  Pofition  contrary  to  their  natural  one, 
acctnrl  a0Pear  quite  different  from  what  it  was  natu- 
mj!kc  bl]t  that  it  does  enfue  thence,  that  thofe  Princi- 
1  y’  though  thus  difguifed,  are  changed,  fince  we  fee 
£  and  feci  them,  fay  they,  in  feveral  Mixts,  before 
Wv  hare  parted  through,  the  Fire.  For  Example,  in 
olives  Almonds,  Nuts,  and  feveral  other  Fruits  and 
r  which  being  pounded,  and  pre fled,  run  with 
ryi  without  the  Affiltance  of  Fire.  The  Turpentine, 
hich  is  but  a  thick  Oil,  and  feveral  other  pinguedi- 
W  Liquors,  are  extra&ed  by  only  making  Inciflons 
f10  tjie  Xrunk  and  Roots  of  Trees  :  And  what’s  the 
Fat  of  Animals,  afk  they,  but  an  Oil,  or  Sulphur 
1  acnilated  ?  ’Tis  alfo  evident,  continue  they,  that 
there  is  Salt  in  the  Mixts ;  for  if  a  Plant  be  pounded 

1  fnueezed  to  extradl  its  Juice,  and  that  Juice  be 

carried  to  a  cool  Place,  for  feveral  Days,  the  Salt  is 
found  coagulated  round  the  Veflel  in  frnall  Cryftals. 

For  my  Part,  I  would  be  apt  to  follow  the  firfl  Opi¬ 
nion  that  the  feveral  Subfiances,  feparatcd  in  the 
■imhfis  of  the  Mixts,  have  been  formed  in  the  Ope¬ 
ration;  not  that  I  would  pretend,  that  thofe  Sub- 
ihncc-s  were  not  eminent er ,  to  (peak  the  Language  of 
a  Philofopher,  or  originally  in  the  Mixt  before  the 
Operation,  but  only  that  they  were  not  thofe  Sub- 
ftances,  capable  to  fall  under  our  Senfes,  in  the  fame 
Form  they  have  appeared  after  the  Operations.  I’ll 
explain  myfelf  in  ftill  clearer  Terms. 

Therefore  I’ll  fay,  that  thofe  Subfiances,  feparatcd 
In  the  Analyfis  of  Mixts ,  had  their  firfl  Principles  in 
the  different  Particles  the  Texture  of  that  Mixt  had 
been  formed  of  by  Nature,  in  as  much  as  thofe  diffe¬ 
rent  Particles  admitted  of  a  new  Pofition,  without  be¬ 
ing  annihilated,  when  put  into  a  new  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  Ferment,  by  a  forcing  Agent,  more  violent  and 
active  in  its  Operations.  That  in  the  great  Revolu¬ 
tion,  caufcd  in  the  Mechanifm  of  the  Mixt,  by  its 
Jmlfis,  thofe  Particles  being  tranfplanted  from  one 
Place  to  another,  not  only  changed  Place,  but  ac¬ 
quired  likewife  a  new  Form,  thereby  to  be  capable  to 
enter  into  the  Compofition  of  a  new  Subftance,  which 
ought  to  prefent  to  our  Eyes  a  quite  different  Objcdl : 
That  if  it  be  a  vegetable  Body,  for  Example,  which 
undergoes  the  Operation,  the  mofl  fubtile  Particles, 
which  by  their  Volatility,  or  Elaflicity,  ferved  to  carry 
the  nutricious  Juice  thro*  the  organick  Parts  of  the  Plants, 
tho*  imperceptible  while  in  the  Plant,  becomes  by  the 
Analyfis  of  that  Plant,  a  palpable  Spirit  or  Mercury, 
fixed  by  Fire,  to  a  folid  Subftance,  their  Activity 
and  natural  Faculties  being  wrapt  in  fomc  other 
Particles  of  the  fame  Mixt  ^  appropriated  by  the  fame 
Agent  to  that  Ufe,  and  where  they  remain  inactive, 
till  agitated  a-new  by  the  fame,  or  other  Agents. 

The  Oil  is  formed  of  the  mofl  fubftantial  Particles 
of  the  nutritive  Juices,  which  being  diveflcd,  and  no 
longer  agitated  by  thofe  volatile  Corpufcles,  by  Means 
whereof  they  were  carried  to  the  feveral  Parts  of  die 
Plants  for  their  Nutrition,  follow  the  natural  Propen- 
iities  they  have  to  each  other,  and  being  condcnlaccd 
by  the  Fire,  are  formed  into  tiiat  pinguedinous  Sub- 
fiance  we  call  Oil. 

,  The  Salt  is  a  more  perfect  Exaltation,  by  Fire,  of 
nitrous  Particles  of  the  Earth,  than  that  whereby  they 
had  been  ufiicrcd  into  the  Plant,  as  well  by  the  natural 
Heat  of  the  Earth,  the  Influences  of  the  Sun,  and  the 
Compreflion  of  the  Atmofphcre  ;  or  rather  they  are  the 
heavier  or  mofl  terreftrial  Portion  of  thofe  mofl  fubtile 
1  articles,  which  accelerated  the  Motion  of  the  whole 
nutritious  Subftance  while  in  the  Plants,  and  which  by 
'^cbymical  Rarefaction*  appears  to  us  in  the  Form  of 
put;  of  which  wc’H  be  convinced  if  we  confiderthat 
by  anew  Operation,  that  Salt  can  alfo  be  refolved  into 
Wtuous  Liquor  ;  while  on  the  contrary  the  other 
pi  bilances  of  the  Mixt,  cannot  be  brought  to  that 

%rec  of  Volatility. 


.  we  what  Cbymijls  call  the  three  afftvc  Prin- 
r]P  |'h  they  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  Tranfmutation 
du:  levenl  Subftances  of  the  Vegetables,  into  a  new 


Form,  and  a  Fixation  of  thofe  Subfiances,  which  be- 
fore  the  Operation  exifted  promifcuoufly,  each  to  its 
refpe&ive  Exiftcnce,  under  its  natural  Form,  each  of 
them  having  their  firfl  Principles  in  the  Earth,  whence 
they  have  been  exalted  by  natural  Agents,  for  the  In- 
creafe  and  Nutrition  of  the  Mixt. 

The  other  two  Subfiances*  called  as  improperly 
pajfive  Principles,  viz.  Water  and  Earth,  undergo 
no  other  Change,  in  the  Analyfis ,  but  that  of  Separa¬ 
tion,  to  which  they  were  already  difpofed  in  the 
Plant,  where  they  are  never  fo  perfectly  united  witli 
the  other  Subftances,  as  to  be  diverted  of  their  natural 
Activity  and  Ponderofity  ;  for  the  one,  viz.  Water, 
having  no  other  Motion  but  what  it  receives  from  the 
moft  fubtile  Particles  of  the  other  Subftances,  and  be¬ 
ing  confequently  uncapableto  make  the  leafl  Reftftance, 
follows,  in  the  Analyfis ,  the  firfl  Rapidity  of  the  mofl 
fubtile  of  thofe  Particles,  in  the  Analyfis ,  and,  being 
ufhered  by  them  to  the  Top  of  the  Veil'd,  where  they 
are  forced  to  quit  their  Hold,  thro’  the  Weaknefs  of 
their  Vehicles,  exhaufted  in  that  firll  Afcent,  fall 
through  the  Pipe  into  the  Recipient ;  and  the  other, 
viz.  the  Earth,  preferving  ftill,  in  the  Operation,  its 
natural  Ponderofity,  which  neither  the  Agitation  of 
the  igneous  Particles,  nor  tile  Elaflicity  of  the  other 
Subftances  can  move,  fuffer  the  Exaltation  of  the 
other  Particles  it  was  impregnated  with,  while  it  re¬ 
mains  immoveable  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel. 

But  befides  thefe  feveral  Principles,  the  different 
Subftances  of  the  Mixt  are  compofed  of,  there  is 
an  univerfal  one,  which  is  truly  a  Principle,  as  being 
the  firfl  Source  or  Origin  of  thofe  other  Principles  *, 
and  which  is  really  a  Principle,  fince  it  prepares  thofe 
other  Principles,  in  the  different  Matrices  of  the 
Earth,  and  gives  them  their  firfl  Iinpulfion,  of  which 
their  natural  Motion  afterwards  is  but  a  Participation. 
That  univerfal  Principle,  is  but  the  natural  Warmth 
of  the  Earth,  excited  by  the  Influences  of  die  Sun, 
in  the  Matrices  it’s  fill’d  with,  for  the  Formation, 
Increafe,  and  Production  of  that  infinite  Multitude  of 
Embrio’s  defigned  to  people  the  vegetative  World. 
This  is  my  own  Syftem  of-  the  feveral  Principles  of 
Mixts.  .  . 

The  firfl  of  the  a  Alive  Principles,  called  alfo  Mer¬ 
cury ,  by  Reafon  of  its  Volatility,  and  of  its  .continual 
Motion,  is  never  feparatcd  in  the  Analyfis ,  without 
inveloping  fome  other  Subftances,  other  wife  it  could 
never  be  fixed,  nor  brought  to  any  Confidence  ; 
therefore  when  wrapt  in  the  mofl  fubtile  oleaginous 
Partclcs,  carried  along  with  it  in  the  Exaltation,  ’tis  cal¬ 
led  volatile  Spirit,  as  are  the  Spirits  of  Wine,  ofRofes, 
ofRofcmary,  and  of  Juniper;  becaufc  thofe  oleaginous 
Particles,  by  moderating  the  natural,  and  too  great 
Impctuoiity  of  thofe  Spirits,  change  it  into  what  we 
call  Volatility  ;  and  when  that  Volatility  is  embarraf- 
fed  in  Salts,  which  are  heavier,  and  lefs  fufceptiblc  of 
Motion,  than  the  globulous  Particles  of  the  Oil,  that 
Spirit  is  called  fixt ;  becaufc  then  the  firfl  adlive  Prin¬ 
ciple  is  fo  much  over-loaded,  that  it  has  but  a  flow 
Motion,  when  compared  to  its  natural  Rapidity  j 
l'uch  arc  the  acid  Spirits  of  Vitriol,  Allurn,  Salt, 

For  my  Part,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  in  this  laft  Kind 
of  Spirits,  the  firfl  Principle  is  but  very  imperfect  * 
or  rather  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  what’s  called  in 
them  firfl  Principles,  arc  nothing  clfc  but  a  few  falinc 
Particles  more  perfectly  exalted  than  others,  which 
give  a  very  flow  Motion  to  the  great  deal  of  Rhlcgin 
they  are  wrapt  in  :  And  what  would  help  to  (Lengthen¬ 
ing  me  in  that  Opinion,  is,  that  after  repeated  Colio- 
bations,  that  fuppofed  firfl:  Principle  appears  annihi¬ 
lated,  or  fo  much  drowned  in  a  too  great  Quantity  of 
Phlegm,  as  to  be  no  longer  difccrnablc. 

The  Oil,  called  alfo  S ulpbio\  becaufc  “’tis  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  which  is  confidcrcd  as  the  fccond  Princi¬ 
ple,  is  a  fweet,  fubtile,  and  undhioqs  Subftance,  which 
comes  out  after  the  Spirit.  Some  are  of  Opinion, 
that  this  Oil  lays  hidden  in  the  Mixt,  to  temperate  the 
too  great  Acrimony  of  the  Salts,  which  are  fuper- 
abundant  in  the  nutritious  Juices,  at ul  to  flop  the 
Pores  of  the  Mixt,  which  othenvife  would  be  too  loon 
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fubjcCl  to  Corruption,  by  the  too  eafy,  and  too 
frequent  IntcrmifTion  from  the  ambient  Atrnof- 
■phere  of  the  humid  Particles  ’tis  over-loaded  with.  I 
am  of  that  Sentiment,  with  Regard  that  the  oleagi¬ 
nous  Particles  feparated  in  the  Analyfis ,  and  which 
follow  immediately  the  Spirit,  or  Mercury  in  its  Exal¬ 
tation,  ferve  in  the  Mixt  to  temperate  the  too  great 
Acrimony  of  the  Salts,  and  to  ferve  them  as  an  Enve¬ 
lope  left  in  die  Circulation  of  the  nutritious  Juice, 
their  fiiarp  and  acute  Angles  fhould  lacerate  -th e^  orga- 
nick  Parts  of  the  Plants,  and  render  them,  in  Time, 
quite  imbecile.  But  PU  never  believe  that  the  fame 
Particles  which  in  the  Mixt  do  that  Office,  ferve 
likewife  to  ftop  its  Pores,  to  hinder  a  too  free  Admif- 
fion  of  humid  Particles,  which  could  accelerate  the 
DilToltition  of  the  Mixt  ;  for  I  am  of  Opinion,  that 
the  Pores  of  the  Mixt  are  ftopt  by  a  coarfe  and  fuligi¬ 
nous  Subfiance,  feparated  from  the  nutritive  Juice, 
In  its  Circulation,  as  a  Kind  of  Excrement,  conden- 
fated  and  appropriated  by  Nature,  not  only  to  ftop 
thole  Pores,  but  likewife  for  the  Formation  of  the 
Bark,  Rind,  &c.  of  the  Vegetable  :  That  that  glu¬ 
tinous  Subftance,  gives  in  the  Analyfis ,  but  a  very 
Ifnall  Quantity  of  that  Oil  which  follows  immediately 
the  Spirit  in  the  Diftillation,  and  that  the  greateft 
Part  of  it  remains  with  the  Caput  mortmm ,  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Cornue,  and  which  is  nothing  elfe  but 
that  fuliginous  Matter  the  Caput  mortuum  is  feen  co¬ 
vered  with.  The  Reafon  why  the  Plants  which 
abound  more  with  Oil,  continue  longer  green,  and 
refill  better  the  bad  Weather,  is,  that  the  Salts  the  nu- 
tricious  Juices  are  impregnated  with,  are  not  left  to 
themfelves,  as  in  the  others  where  the  oleaginous 
Particles  arc  but  in  a  fmall  Quantity,  and  confequently 
cannot  produce  thole  dangerous  EffeCls  on  the  orga- 
nick  Parts'  of  the  Vegetable,  capable  to  deftroy  its 
whole  Mechaniiin ;  and  as  that  Plant  mud  abound 
likewife  with  a  greater  Quantity  of  that  glutinous 
Matter  we  have  mentioned,  to  ftop  its  Pores,  it  con- 
jequently  muft  refill  better  the  Intempcries  of  the 
Scafons. 

’Tis  juftly  obferved,  that  Oil  is. never  extracted  pure 
from  the  Mixts  *,  for  it  is  either  mixed  with  Spirits, 
as  the  Oils  of  Rofemary  and  Lavender,  •which  float 
on  the  Water,  or  is  full  of  Salts  ufhered  along  with 
it  in  the  Diftillation,  as  the  Oils  of  Box,  Guaiacum, 
and  Cloves,  which  are  found  precipitated  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Water,  becaufe  of  their  Weight. 

Salt  is  the  Jicaviell  of  the  aClive  Principles,  and 
commonly  is  extraCled  laft  :  5Tis  an  incifivc  and  pe¬ 
netrating  Subftance  ;  it  gives  its  Confidence,  and 
Weight  to  the  Mixt  *,  prderves  it  from  Corruption, 
and  excites  different  Tallcs  according  to  its  different 
Mixtures.  The  Salt  of  Mixts  is  divided  into  three 
different  Species,  viz.  into  fist  Sail ,  volatile  Salt , 
and  ejfential  Salt.  The  fixt  Salt  is  that  extracted  by 
Calcination  ;  which  is  done  in  this  Manner  :  The 
calcinated  Matter  muff:  be  boiled,  in  a  confiderable 
Quantity -of  Water,  that  the  Salt  may  be  difiblvcd  ; 
file  Diffolution  is  puffed  through  a  grey  Paper,  anti 
afterwards  the  Humidity  is  to  be  evaporated,  till  the 
Salt  be  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel.  The  Salt 
oi  Plants  extracted  in  this  Manner,  is  called  lixivia l 
Salt.  The  volatile  Salt ,  is  that  which  is  fublimated 
ell  lily  when  heated,  as  the  Salt  of  Animals  :  And 
the  ejfential  Salt ,  is  that  extracted  from  the  Juice  of 
Plants  by  GyftalJization  *  this  Salt  is  between  the 
fist  and  the  volatile . 

'Flu*  Water,  called  Phlegm,  is  the  firft  of  the  pal- 
five  Principles  ;  it  comes  out  in  the  Diftillation  beibre 


been  deprived  of  them  as  much  as  pofiibje  v  • 

left  a  long  Time  expofed  to  the  Air  i*  '[t  he 
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the  .Spirits,  when  they  arc  lixt,  and  after  when  they 
aie  volatile  :  This  IVatcr  is  never  extracted  pure,  for 
his  always  impregnated  with  lome  of  the  active  Prin¬ 
ciples,  whereby  its  Virtue  is  commonly  more  deta¬ 
il  vc  ihui  that  ol  natural  Water  \  it  ferves  to  extend  the 
aeiivc  Principles,  and  to  moderate  their  Agitation. 

The  Earth,  called  Caput  mortuum,  ov  Damnation,  illLiill  IfW  UWIU  VU  *******  '  j  I  y 

is  iln*  lull  ol  the  paffive  Principles,  and  cannot  be  le-  are  lb  perfectly  and  iki  1  fully  united,  that  rhoujQ 

paratetl  pine  no  more  than  the  others,  for  it  retains  be  really  different  Subitunces,  they  ncverinek* 

always  obllinatcly  Ionic  Spirits,  and  even  alter  it  lias  never  appear  othenvife,  after  their  E'nion,  hut  - 


ones.  contt*W 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  above-m.  • 
five  Principles  are  eafily  found  in  Animals  h  v°nc" 
tables,  but  not  with  the  fame  Facility  inM*  *c“ 
There  are  even  fome  Minerals,  as  Gold,  and'sT^ 
out  of  which  even  two  cannot  be  extracted  ^  Vcr> 
Separation  made,  notwithftanding  what  tl  r°?aw 
feek  fo  greedily,  or  fo  foolifhly,  or  fo  knaviftl  "'V 
ter  the  Salts,  Sulphurs,  and  Mercuries  of  tliofM* 
tals,  can  fay  to  the  contrary.  L9  Emery  feem*  , 

to  believe,  thatthofe  Principles  enter  into  thp.r  il1 
fition  of  thofe  Mixts,  but  lays,  that  it  cannot 
fared  thence,  that  thofe  Principles  have  remained*?' 
their  firft  State,  and  can  be  extracted  •,  for  it  m^x'  * 
happen  that  thole  Subftances,  called  PrincmM 
embarrafied  irt  fuch  a  Manner,  one  within  the 'o-1  -V* 
that  they  cannot  be  feparated  without  bruifm»  p?!’ 
Figures,  thofe  Figures  being  the  only  Reafon  vf 
they  are  called  Spirits,  Salts,  and  Sulphurs.  ' 1; 

For  my  Part,  1  am  of  Opinion,  that  thofe  Sub 
fiances  called  Principles,  in  Minerals,  are  quire  cl  A 
rent  from  thofe  called  fo  in  Animals,  and  Vegetables- 
though  they  all  proceed  from  the  fame  universal  IV •  ’ 
ciple,  and  are  elaborated  by  the  fame  primary  Agcntshi 
their  Formation  :  But  the  Matter  procured  by  that 
univerfal  Principle,  for  the  Formation  of  thofe  frft 
Principles  in  Minerals,  being  prepared  in  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  Manner,  and  in  Matrices  quite  different  in  Qua¬ 
lity,  Situation,  &c.  from  thofe  where  die  firft  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Vegetables  are  elaborated ;  the  primary  Agents 
aCting,  befides,  with  a  greater  Power  and  Skill,  form 
a  Matter  more  perfect,  more  exalted,  and  better  con¬ 
figurated  in  all  its  Parts  ;  and  which  Parts  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  another  in  that  perfect  State,  to  form  the 
Subftance  of  the  Mixt,  and  not  being  expofed  to  the 
lame  Changes  and  Alterations  thofe  Principles  of  the 
Vegetables  are  fubjccl  to,  by  their  continual  Motion 
through  the  Vegetable,  for  its  Nutrition,  they  always 
preferve  their  firft  State  of  Perfection,  fincc  the  appa¬ 
rent  Mutation  they  undergo  by  Fire,  in  their  Purifica¬ 
tion,  rather  add  to  that  Perfection,  than  dimini/li  it, 
Since  that  fuppofed  Change  is  nothing  dfe  but  a 
clofer  Co-adunation  of  their  Parts,  and  a  Separation  of 
thofe  Scones,  they  have  contracted,  by  remaining  too 
Jong  in  their  Matrices.  Flow  could  it  be  expect a1 
then  that  thofe  Principles  fhould  be  feparated  by  Art, 
when  Nature  and  Art  have  contributed,  in  Conceit, 
all  in  tltcir  Power,  towards  rendering  the  Co-adunation 
of  their  Parts  an  accomplifhcd  Piece  of  Mechanifm  ? 
How  could  Art  alone  attempt  to  feparate  what  Na¬ 
ture  and  Art  have  fo  perfectly  united  ?  How  could 
thofe  Subftances  be  divided,  which  arc  ablbrbed,  or 
annihilated  (if  I  may  ufc  that  Exprcfiion)  within  one 
another,  fo  as  to  become  one  and  the  lame  Thing. 
For  in  the  Compo fition  of  Minerals,  fuch  as  Gold, 
and  Silver,  there  is  not  that  Superfluity  ol  thofe  Sup* 
(lances  tliey  are  compofed  of,  which  we  dilcovcr  in 
Vegetables,  and  Animals,  even  before  their  ylmlyjUi 
for  each  of  them  is  employed  in  it  with  Parcimony, 
and  with  that  CFconomy,  that  none  of  them  is  pre¬ 
dominant  ;  for  Example,  there  is  no  greater  Quantity 

of  faline  Paricles  than  is  neccflary  to  fix  d,c 
cury  j  nor  no  greater  Quantity  of  Oil,  than  vh.it  :  s 
fufficient  to  provide  each  fiiline  Particle  with  its  Siiatt, 
to  blunt  their  fiiarp  and  acute  Angles,  and  render 
them  capable  of  being  incorporated  with  the  °™cl 
Principles,  without  the  leaft  Danger  to  the  whole  Me¬ 
dia  ni fin  :  As  for  the  Phlegm,  it  has  been  lo  ex- 
hauffed  by  the  primary  Agents,  in  the  Formation 
the  whole,  that  it  lenree  retains  the  lead  Idea  <»  11 
flic  Mineral.  'TJic  Earth  has ’been  fb  well  cl.iboi  aa  w , 
and  fo  entirely  ie pa  rated  from  it  courier  Corpde  ^ . 

that  it  is  impofliblc  it  could  be  dillinguilhed  h'onJ,111' 
Mercury  and  Salt;  therefore  would  not  tlioh ,  oja 

fiances  rather  be  dellroyed  than  feparated,  hnce  a// 


< 


d  the  Tame  Subftance.  Even  in  Glafs,  which  every 
Body  knows  is  made  of  Sait,  its  Figures  are  fo  much 
h  ne’d  by  Fire,  that  it  can’t  produce  any  longer  the 
Effects  of  Sale ;  and  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  extract 
true  Sait  from  Glal*s  by  chymical  Preparations. 

3  There  are  three  Sorts  of  that  Spirit  which  is  con- 
fider’d  as  the  fir  ft  active  Principle  of  a  natural  Body  ; 
or  rather,  there  are  three  Sorts  of  Liquors  qualify’d 
with  the  Name  ,  Spirit,  viz.  the  Spirit  of  Animals, 
the  ardent  Spirit  of  Vegetables,  and  the  acid  Spirit. 

The  firft*  as  ^ie  $Pirlz  Hartlhorn,  is  but  a  vo¬ 
latile  Salt  refolv’d  in  a  final!  Quantity  of  Phlegm. 
The  fecond,  as  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  Geneva*  and 
Rofemary,  is  but  an  exalted  Oil.  And  the  laft,  as  the 
Spirit  of  Vinegar,  Tartar,  and  Vitriol,  is  but  an  acid 
•  Jfential  Salt  refolv’d  into  a  Liquor  by  Fermentation 
and  Fire.  This  laft  is  call’d  Salt  jltior ,  becaufe,  in 
Faft,  ’tis  but  a  fluid  Salt.  Whence  it  appears,  that 
thefe  three  Liquors,  including  all  that’s  call’d  Spirit, 
Chymijlry  could  very  well  be  without  that  Principle ; 
for  fince  the  Spirit  extracted  from  Animals  is  but  a 
Salt  refolv’d  by  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Phlegm  ;  that  the 
■  £pjrjt  of  Wine  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  exalted  Oil  3  and 
the  acid  Spirit  but  a  Salt  fluor ,  or  Fluid ;  nothing 
will  be  perceiv'd  in  thofe  Liquors  but  Oil,  Salts  of  a 
different  Nature,  and  Water ;  fo  that  the  Spirit ,  or 
Mercury  of  the  C  by  miffs,  is  but  a  Cbimara ,  which 
ferves  only  to  puzzle  theJMind,  and  render  Chymijlry 
difficult  to  be  underftood :  For,  in  Faft,  that  Spirit, 
or  Mercury ,  in  Animals,  is  but  the  mod  volatile  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  nutritious  Subftance,  exalted  by  the  na¬ 
tural  Heat  of  the  Body,  and  wrapp’d  in  the  mod  fub¬ 
tile  Parts  of  thole  fuliginous  Vapours,-  which  form  a 
Sort  of  ambient  Atmofphere,  wherewith  they  are  en¬ 
viron’d  ;  which  volatile  Particles  being  put  into  a  new, 
and  lefs  moderate  Effervefcence,  by  a  chymical  Ana- 
lyfis  break,  in  that  excefiive  Agitation,their  brittle  An¬ 
gles,  by  their  violent  Shocks  againft  their  phlegmatick 
Capful*,  or  Scabboards,  lofe  thereby  the  greateft 
Part  of  their  Aftivity,  and,  being  no  longer  in  a  Con¬ 
dition  to  keep  themfelves  in  an  exalted  State,  are  forc’d 
to  follow  the  Declivity  of  thofe  Capful a,  whereby  they 
are  ulher’d  in  the  Recipient.  As  for  the  Spirit  of  Ve¬ 
getables,  which  we  confider  as  an  exalted  Oil,  ’tis  like- 
wife  the  mod  fubtile  Particles  of  the  nutritious  Juices 
exalted  by  the  Impulfion  of  the  natural  Warmth  of 
the  Earth,  and  by  the  Attraftion  of  the  Sun  Beams  3 
but  as  thefe  two  Agents  do  not  aft  fo  immediately  on 
the  nutritious  Subftance  of  the  Vegetables,  as  the  na¬ 
tural  Warmth  does  aft  on  that  oF  Animals,  and  the 
ambient  Atmofphere  being  more  extended,  andThav- 
ing,  confequently,  a  greater  Space  for  its  Rarefaftion, 
is  not  compos’d  of  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  thofe  coarfe 
and  fuliginous  Particles  to  be  met  with  within  the 
narrow  Precinfts  of  the  animal  Body  3  and  confe¬ 
quently  the  volatile  Particles  meeting  in  their  Paflage 
with  abundance  of  oleaginous  Particles,  f  which  natu¬ 
rally  have  a  greater  Propenfity  to  Exaltation  than  the 
phlegmatick  ones)  which  they  ufiier  along  with  them, 
and  wherein  they  fhuc  up  themfelves,  and  by  a  new, 
and  extraordinary  Effervefcence,  hook  themfelves  in 
their  1  exture,  and  fall  along  with  them  into  the  Re¬ 
cipient.  The  acid  Spirit  is  but  the  mod  fubtile  Part 
of  the  effential  Salt  of  Vitriol,  exalted  by  the  igneous 

nrn^eS  >r’s  *mPreonatc,d  with  3  which  Exaltation 
lubrilts  no  longer  than  the  igneous  Particles  are  capable 
to  flip  port  it  \  for  when  thofe  Particles  are  exhaufted, 
which  is  foon  done,  the  Vitriol  falls  into  the  Reci¬ 
pient!  Whence  it  happens,  that  the  Diftillation  of 
.  e  Matters,  which  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  Ditto!  u- 
t’on  of  effential  Salt  in  a  great  Quantity  of  Phlegm^  is 
noner  perform'd  chan  any  other ;  for  as  their  1110ft 
uutile  Particles  have  no  other  Faculty  of  Exaltation 
hut  what  they  borrow  from  Fire,  the  Rapidity  of  the 
igneous  Particles  is  foon  flopp'd,  by  the  great  Quali¬ 
fy  or  Phlegm  they  are  environ’d  with. 

lu  this  laft  Operation  there  is  no  Oil  found,  for 
what  is  properly  call'd  Oil  of  Vitriol,  is  but  a  greater 
<jHHity  of  (iVenrial  Salt  better  depurated  of  its 
IUcGm*  Befutefli  'tis  not  inflammable,  and  there  is 


but  the  Oil  in  Mixts  which  carl  be  fa  id  to  be  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  it  is  the  more  fo,  that  the  Salts  with  which 
it  is  intimately  united,  have  been*  more  or  lefs:  volati¬ 
liz’d;  for  what  we  have  call'd  Spirit  in  the  Oil,  is  but 
an  effential  or  volatile  Salt,  which  is  not  injiammahk 
of  itlelf,  but  ferves  only  to  rarefy  and  exalt  the  olea¬ 
ginous  Particles  to  render  them  more  fufceptible  of 
Motion,  and  confequently  of  Inflammation;  as  wheri 
we  mix  Saltpetre  with  an  oily  or  penguedinous  Mat¬ 
ter,  that  Matter  takes  Fire  much  fooner  than  when 
alone*  ^  tho*  Saltpetre  be  not  inflammable,  as  we’il 
prove  in  its  proper  Place.  We  have  Examples  of  this 
in  Spirit  of  Wine,  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  all  other 
inflammable  Liquors,  which  are  but  fubciliz’d  Oils, 
and  render’d  ^cherial  by  means  of  the  volatile  Salts 
which  they  contain.  Wood  icfelf,  and  other  Parts  of 
Vegetables,  have  a  great  deal  of  Salt  femblable  to 
Saltpetre  3  this  Salt  being  intimately  united  with  the 
Oil  of  thofe  Mixts,  renders  them  more  combuftible 
than  if  they  were  depriv’d  of  it.  Fat  is  full  of  an 
acid  volatile  Salt,  which  is  in  great  Abundance  in  all 
Animals;  Wax,  Rofin,  and  all  the  moft  combuftible 

are  impregnated  with  an  acid  Salr,  either  ef¬ 
fential,  or  volatile. 

In  Faft,  that  acid  Salt  muft  be  either  effential,  or 
volatile,  to  excite  Inflammability;  for  if  it  was  fix'd* 
it  would  produce  a  quite  contrary  Effeft,  for  it 
would  temperate,  in  fome  Meafure,  the  too  great 
Motion  of  the  Particles  of  the  inflammable  Matter  r 
And  it  is  what  we  fee  happens  when  marine  Salt  is 
thrown  into  the  Fire,  to  extinguilh  it.  Common  Sul¬ 
phur  furnilhes  us  with  another  Example ;  this  Mixt  is 
compos’d  of  a  Part  truly  fulphurous,  or  oleaginous ; 
and  of  another  faline  or  fix’d  Acid,  which  is  difeo* 
ver’d  in  the  Anatomy  made  of  it :  The  oleaginous  Part 
takes  Fire,  and  would  exalt  itfelf  like  other  Oils,  by 
a  great  white  Flame ;  but  the  acid  Part,  ’tis  loaded 
with,  and  which  hinders  its  Exaltation*  can*t  product 
but  a  fmall  blueifh  Flame :  And  a  Proof  of  this  is* 
that  if  you  mix  Saltpetre  with  Sulphur,  as  in  the  Pre¬ 
paration  of  Sal  Prunella ,  becaufe  the  volatile  Salt  of 
Saltpetre  will  volatilize  the  Salt  of  the  Sulphur,  a  white 
Flame  will  rife  with  great  Violence.  Therefore  the 
oleaginous  Particles  in  the  Mixt  are  the  Principle  of 
Inflammability,  which  Principle  would  remain  un- 
aftive,  if  not  excited  by  an  eflential  or  volatile  Salt. 

As  for  the  Formation  of  Salt,  which,  in  Chymijlry  x 
is  conflder’d  as  the  fecond  of  the  aftive  Principles,  I 
imagine  that  it  proceeds  from  a  natural  Salt  form'd  in 
the  rocky  Matrices  of  the  Earth,  by  an  acid  Liquor, 
which  running  thro’  the  Veins  of  Earth,  came  to 
difembogue  icfelf  into  thofe  Matrices,  where  it  pene¬ 
trates  inlenfibly  the  Pores  of  the  Stones,  which  it  di¬ 
lates  and  attenuates;  and  afterwards,  by  Fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  a  Coftion  of  feveral  Years,  there  is  form’d 
what’s  call'd  foffil  Salt;  which  is  likely  enough,  fined 
with  mixing  acid  with  an  alkaline  Matter,  we  extraft 
daily,  by  means  of  Chymijlry ,  a  Subftance  like  Salr* 
but  the  Stone  is  an  Alkali:  And  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  Fermentation,  or  Coftion,  made  in  the  Stone 
in  fo  long  a  Time,  perfefts  the  Acid  with  the  Parts  of 
the  Scone,  to  form  a  Salt  of  it ;  fince  there  are  found 
Mines  and  Rocks  of  fojfil  Salt ,  call’d  Gemma,  for  its 
Tranfparency,in  feveral  Places ;  as  in  Catalonia,  Poland* 
Pcrfui ,  and  the  Indies  ;  which  is  like  that  us'd  for  our 
Aliments,  which  we  call  marine  Salt . 

Saltpetre  differs  from  the  Salts  aboveincntion*d, 
becaufe  it  has  a  greater  Quantity  of  Spirits  5  fo  that 
when  a  Parc  of  it  has  been  exalted,  what  remains  is 
of  the  fame  Nature  with  chc&//  Gemma.  .  Saltpetre  is 
form’d  in  the  Stones,  and  in  the  Matrices  of  the 
Earth,  by  the  Acidity  of  the  Air ;  in  the  fame  Man* 
ner,  Gemma  is  form’d  in  Mines,  by  the  acid  Li¬ 
quor  a'bovcmemion’d ;  for  that  acid  Liquor  having 
penetrated  the  Stones,  fixes  itfelf  thereon,  and  forms 
a  Salt,  femblable,  at  firft,  to  Sal  Gemma ;  but  after¬ 
wards  new  acid  volatile  Spirits  hook  themfelves  there, 
mix  with  the  former,  and  thereby  render  Saltpetre  be¬ 
tween  volatile  and  fix’d# 

Vitriols, 
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Vitriols,  Allums,  and  other  Salts  found  naturally  in 
the  Earth,  can  be  explain’d  according  to  the  fame 
Principle  *,  for  according  as  the  acid  Liquors  find  the 
Matrices  of  the  Earth  varioufly  compos’d,  they  pro¬ 
duce  different  Matters. 

Three  Sorts  of  Salts  are  extracted  from  Vegetables, 
viz.  an  acid  one,  call’d  efiential  ;  another  volatile  ; 
and  the  third  fix'd.  The  firft  is,  fometimes,  fembla- 
ble  to  Saltpetre,  and  fometimes  to  Tartar,  according 
as  it  is  more  or  lefs  full  of  Earth.  This  Salt  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Juice  of  the  Plant,  as  abovemen- 
tion’d  ;  for  that  Juice  having  been  fqueez’d  out,  and 
purify’d,  'tis  put  in  a  Veflel,  in  a  cool  Place,  where  it 
cryftallizes  itfelf  round  the  Veflel.  This  Sort  of  Salt 
ought  to  be  confider’d  as  the  true  Salt  of  the  Plant, 
becaufe  the  Means  us’d  in  its  Extraction  are  natural, 
and  can’t  change  its  Nature  ;  which  can’t  be  faid  of 
the  two  others,  becaufe  there  is  a  great  Likelihood 
that  the  Violence  of  the  Fire  us’d  in  the  Operation  has 
difguis’d  them  3  as  it  appears,  likewife,  by  their 
EffeCts. 

The  fecond,  or  volatile  Salt  of  Plants,  is  moft 
commonly  extracted  from  the  fermented  Seeds,  or 
Fruits.  It  differs  only,  while  yet  in  the  Plant,  from 
the  efiential  Salt,  in  that  its  having  been  exalted 
higher  by  the  Spirits,  than  the  effential  Salr,  it  has 
been  render’d  more  volatile.  The  Fermentation  ex¬ 
cited  in  Fruits  which  have  been  pounded,  helps  much 
to  the  Volatilization  of  the  Salt,  becaufe  it  throws  it 
into  Agitation,  and  gives  it  a  greater  Difpofuion 
towards  freeing  itfelf,  than  ic  had  before.  But  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  in  the  great  Circulation,  and  perpetual 
Motion  of  that  Salt,  it  mixes  itfelf  fo  well  with  the 
Oils,  the  Seeds  and  Fruits  abound  with,  that  it  can’t 
be  feparared  by  the  Cryftallization  of  the  Juice,  as 
that  extracted  from  the  other  Parrs  of  the  Plant; 
Recourfe  muft  be  had,  then,  to  Fire:  Therefore  the 
Fruit,  or  Seed,  which  contains  the  volatile  Salty  is  dif- 
till’d  thro’  the  Cornue  ;  firft,  the  Water,  or  Phlegm, 
appears;  then  an  Oil ;  and  at  laft,  by  increafing  the 
Fire  to  a  violent  Degree,  there  comes  into  the  Reci¬ 
pient  a  lharp  Salt,  of  an  ungrateful  Smell,  and  which 
evaporates  eafily;  whereby  it  appears  that  the  Fire 
has  chang’d,  or  procur’d  fomething  to  that  Salt;  for 
while  it  was  in  the  Plant  it  had  no  Smell  near  chat 
brought  along  with  it  in  the  Diftillation  :  But  what 
fhews  yet  more  that  it  has  been  difguis’d,  is,  that  that 
Salt  being  mix’d  with  an  Acid,  there  appears,  at  the 
fame  Time,  an  Ebullition,  or  Effervescence,  which 
Jails  till  the  Salt  be  entirely  penetrated,  which  would 
not  happen,  if  it  was  in  its  natural  State.  This  Ebul¬ 
lition  has  given  it  the  Name  of  volatile  Alkali ,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  the  fix’d  Alkali. 

This  Jalty  •volatile  Alkali ,  is  a  Part  of  the  acid  ef¬ 
fential  Salt  heretofore  mention’d,  which  having  been 
firft:  volatiliz’d,  and  afterwards  prefs’d  by  the  Violence 
of  the  Fire,  has  ufher’d  along  with  it  a  Portion  of 
burnt  Oil,  and  a  terreftrial  Matter  calcined.  This 
burnt  Oil  is  what  has  render’d  that  Salt  of  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  Smell ;  and  the  terreftrial  Matter,  with  which  ic 
has  fo  intimately  united  itfelf,  has  chang’d  its  Nature 
by  breaking  its  Points,  and  rendering  it  more  porous 
than  it  was ;  *cis  that  Dilatation  of  its  Pores  which 
renders  that  Salt  fufceptiblc  of  the  Impreftions  of  the 
acid  Liquor,  and  caufcs  the  Ebullition;  for  the  Points 
of  the  Acids,  which  are  in  a  perpetual  Agitation,  enter 
the  Pores  of  that  Salt,  and  not  Finding  in  them  an  en¬ 
tire  Liberty  to  move,  they  dilate  and  break  their 
Parts  with  Violence,  to  have  more  Room  for  their 
Motion.  It  could  happen,  likewife,  that  that  Chalk, 
or  calcinated  Earth,  having  retain’d  fome  igneous 
Particles,  and  the  Points  of  the  Acid  having  begun 
to  open  the  Pores  of  the  Salt,  thefc  final  1  igneous  Bo¬ 
dies,  which  move  with  Impetuofity,  pufh  with  Preci- 
pitai ion ,  in  breaking  their  little  Prifons,  which  might 
be  the  Caufe  of  the  violent  Ebullition. 

The  laft,  or  fix'd  Salt  of  the  Plants,  remains  united 
to  the  terreftrial  Part,  after  the  Diftillation  of  the 
other  Subdances ;  and  is  extracted  in  this  Manner  • 
The  Matter  is  taken  out  of  the  Cornue,  and  calcin’d 


at  an  open  Fire,  to  be  purify’d  of  the  Soot  1  * 
renders  ic  black  ;  afterwards  the  Salt  is  ewra&d  k 
Lixiviation,  as  heretofore  mention’d.  Tu;,  q  i  v 
call’d  fix’dy  when  compar’d  to  others,  becauf**  * C  *s 
be  fubli mated  by  Fire.  It  muft  be  obferr’d  th  ^ 
caufe  a  great  Quantity  of  this  Sort  of  Salt  is™.?*  . 
from  a  Plant  call’d  Kali ,  in  EngliJI:  Giafs.^y,^ 
Name  Kali  has  been  given,  by  Similitude,  to  ru  ,5 
Salt  of  all  Sorts  of  Plants;  and  that  becaufe  bv  '  ^ 
ing  an  acid  Liquor  with  that  Salt,  there 

Ebullition,  all  volatile  or  fix’d  Salts,  and  all  ter  T 
trial  Matters  which  ferment  with  the  acid 
call’d  Kali .  aVe  beea 


Several  Cbymijls  have  imagin’d,  that  inthofe  terror 
trial  Matters,  in  Minerals,  Coral,  Pearls,  and  gen 
rally  in  all  Bodies  which  ferment  with  Acids  there 
a  fait  Alkali  hidden,  which  is  one  of  the  Principles^ 
Fermentation.  But  Van  Helmont  was  the  firft  wh° 
refuted  this  Opinion,  pretending,  that  the  fix’d 
kali’s  did  not  thus  pre-exift  in  their  alkaline  Form  but 
were  Productions  of  the  Fire,  by  whofe  violent  Adion 

Part  of  the  Salt,  which  in  the  Concrete  is  all  volatile 

Jays  hold  of  fome  Part  of  the  Sulphur  of  the  fame 
Body ;  and  both  meriting  together,  are  fix’d  into  an 
Alkali :  Which  Fixation  he  exemplifies  by  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  Saltpetre  and  Arfenick,  tho’  both  volatile 
being  expos’d  to  the  Fire,  are  flux’d  by  the  Operation 
thereof,  and  made  to  fix  each  other. 

M.  Geoffroy  carries  the  Point  fomething  further' 
and  afferts,  that  all  alkaline  Salts  whatever,  both  fix’d 
and  volatile,  are  wholly  the  Effeft  of  Fire;  in  that 
before  any  Adtion  of  the  Fire,  they  did  not.pre-exift 
in  the  Mixt  wherein  they  afterwards  appear. 

M .Lemery  is  of  the  fame  Sentiment,  and  lays,  that 
there  is  no  fix’d  Alkali  in  the  Planr,  but  that  by  Cal¬ 
cination  the  Fire  has  fix’d  a  Portion  of  the  effential 
acid  volatile  Salt  with  Terrcftreitiesy  which  have  broke 
its  Points,  and  render’d  ic  porous,  and  in  Form  of 
Chalk ;  that  it  is  becaufe  of  thefe  Pores  that  this  Kind 
of  Salt  is  fo  eafily  Jiquefy’d  when  expos’d  to  the  Air. 

Mr.  Boyle  is  of  the  firft  Sentiment,  and  pretends, 
that  the  Inftance  of  the  Egyptian  Nitmtiy  or  Nitre, 
furnifhes  an  Objection  againft  the  general  Aflertioa 
of  all  Alkali’s  being  artificial,  or  produc’d  by  Fire ; 
and  fays,  that  he  had  fome  of  this  Salt  fent  him  by 
the  Englifb  Ambaffador  at  the  Port ,  and  had  found 
that  Vinegar  would  work  brifkly  on  it,  even  in  the 
Cold  ;  whence,  fays  he,  it  appears,  that  the  Egyptian 
Nitre,  acknowledg’d  tt>  be  a  native  Salt,  and  made 
only  by  the  Evaporation  of  the  fuperfluous  Water  of 
the  Nile,  is  yet  of  a  Jixivious  Nature,  or,  at  lead, 
abounds  with  Particles  that  are  fo,  tho’  produc’d  with¬ 
out  any  precedent  Incineration,  and  the  Matter  of  it 
expos’d  to  no  Violence  of  the  Fire,  to  make  it  afford 
an  Alkali . 

M.  Geoffroy  imagines,  that  alkalizate  Salts  are  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  Acids  concentrated  in  little  Molecules 
of  Earth,  and  united  with  certain  Particles  of  Oil,  by 
means  of  Fire;  that  when  an  Acid,  which  we  con¬ 
ceive  in  the  general  as  a  fmall,  folid,  pointed  Spictt- 
him ,  happens  to  be  abforb’d,  or  concentrated  in  a 
fmall  Portion  of  Earth,  the  whole  becomes  denomi¬ 
nated  a  folid y  compound ,  neutral ,  or  intermediate  Salty 
by  reafon  the  Acid,  thus  inclos’d  in  a  Sheath,  can’t 
excite  the  fame  Savour  as  when  difengag’d  therefrom, 
and  yet  excites  a  faline  Tafte,  and  for  this  Reafon  is 
compound. 

That  Fire  is  the  only  Agent  capable  of  difengaging 
the  Acid  from  the  Earth  it  is  thus  inverted  witlval. 
Upon  this  the  Acid  being  lighter  than  the  Earth,  ri- 
fes,  and  evaporates,  leaving  the  Earth  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Veflel ;  which,  for  this  Reafon,  is  call’d  ip 
Contradiction  to  the  Acid  which  is  volatile .  ™3 
Earth,  thus  bereav’d  of  its  Acid,  is  left  with  its  Pores 
open  and  empty,  which  before  were  fill’d  \  and  withal 
in  fuflaining  the  A6tion  of  Fire,  it  neccffirily  retains 
fome  of  the  Particles  thereof,  which  gives  ic  an  acri¬ 
monious  Tafte,  that  mere  Earth  could  never  have, 
From  this  Tafte  ic  is  call’d  JW/;  and  from  its  I ofW 

being  open,  ic  is  call’d  alkali  Salty 
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tvr  Lemery  is  of  Opinion,  that  a  Salt  is  difcovef’d 
f0 1  ' M«l‘  by  PourinS  *“  Acid  ovf ic ;  „f°r  Pronely, 

t0  c  after,  there  enfues  a  violent  Effervefcence, 
cr ;  k  kfts  till  the  Acid  finds,  no  longer.  Bodies  to  be 
W  f  m  •  which,  he  fays,  would  make  one  conjedture 
T6  \he*  Alkali  is  compos’d  of  ftifir  and  brittle  Par- 
thf  whofe  Pores  are  configurated  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
tl,c  ’he  acid  Points  having  enter’d  them,  they  break 
d  difperfe  all  that  could  oppofe  their  Motion,  and, 
nrrlin*  as  the  Parts  which  compofe  that  Matter  are 
^re  orfefs  folid,  the  Acids  find  more  or  lefs  Refill - 
nl°e  and  make  a  greater  or  lefler  Effervefcence :  So 
*hVwe  fee  that  the  Effervefcence  which  happens  in 
Jhe  Diffolution  of  the  Coral, is  a  great  deal  lefs  violent 
than  that  made  in  the  DifTolution  of  Silver. 

There  are  as  many  different  Alkali's  as  there  are 
Matters  which  have  different  Pores,  and  that  is  the 
Reafon  why  an  Acid  will  make  one  Matter  to  ferment, 
and  not  another;  for  there  muff:  be  a  Proportion 
between  the  Points  of  the  Acid,  and  the  Pores  of 
the  Alkali.  Thus  Vinegar  impregnates  itfelf  with 
Lead,  which  Aqua  fortis  can’t  diffolve.  Aqua  fort  is 
diflofres  Mercury ,  which  is  not  to  be  penetrated  by 
Vinegar.  Aqua  Regalis  diffolves  Gold,  which  Aqua 
fortis  can’t  penetrate.  Aqua  fortis ,  on  the  contrary, 
diffolves  Silver,  and  does  not  touch  Gold,  (Ac. 

Acid  Salts  are  but  feldom  effervefcible  with  acid 
Liquors,  becaufe  their  Pores  are  fo  fmall  that  they 
can’t  be  penetrated  by  common  Acids ;  but  there  are 
fometimes  Acids  to  be  met  with,  whofe  Points  are  fine, 
and  well  enough  proportion’d  to  find  an  Entrance  into 
the  fmall  Pores  of  thofe  Salts,  and  to  caufe  an  Effer¬ 


vefcence,  Then  thofe  Salts,  tho*  they  be  acid,  might 
be  call’d  alkali ,  with  Regard  to  thofe  Sorts  of  Acids. 
’Tis  what  happens  to  the  marine  Salt  which  is  acid  ; 
for  tho’  ic  be  not  effervefcible,  neither  with  the  Spirit 
of  Salt,  nor  with  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  nor  with  the 


Spirit  of  Allum,  nor  with  that  of  Vitriol ;  neverthe- 
jefs,  if  it  be  mix’d  with  a  very  ftrong  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
there  will  happen  an  Effervefcence.  It  might  be  faid, 
that  acid  Salts  are  Alkali  with  Refpedh  to  one  another  ; 
for  as  there  is  no  Body  without  Pores,  and  Acids  are 
to  be  found  of  an  extraordinary  Subtilty,  they  are  al- 
moftali  to  be  penetrated. 

This  is  likewife  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Acid  and 
the  Alkali  deftroy  one  another,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  in 
the  Ebullition,  that  when  an  Acid  has  been  pour’d 
over  an  Alkali,  .in  a  fufficient  Quantity  to  penetrate 
all  its  Parts,  it  is  no  longer  alkali,  tho'  it.be  wafh’d 
to  be  depriv’d  of  its  Acid  ;  becaufe  its  Pores  are  no 
longer  difpos’d  as  they  were  before  ;  and  the  Acid 
breaks  its  Points  fo,  efpecially  in  the  Alkali’s  which 
are  very  compadl,  that  when  extradted,  ic  has  loft  al- 
moftall  its  Acidity,  and  retains  only  an  Acrimony. 

But  what’s  that  Acid  fo  often  mention’d  in  this 
Place?  Acid  is  any  Thing  which  affedts  the  Tongue 
with  a  Senfe  of  Sharpnefs  and  Sournefs,  which  Sharp- 
nefs  confifts  in  the  pointed  Parts  of  the  Acid,  which 
prick  the  Tongue.  That  this  Sharpnefs  of  the  Acid 
confifts  in  its  Points,  is  demonftrative,  by  that  not 
only  all  acid  Sales  are  cryftalliz’d  into  Points,  but 
likewife  all  Diflolutions  of  different  Matters  by  acid 
Liquors,  take  that  Figure  in  their  Cryftallization. 

This  acid  Salt  is  found  in  three  Kingdoms,  or  Fa¬ 
milies:  i.  In  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  as  the  Acid  of 
Nitre,  Sulphur,  (Ac.  2.  In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
dad  produces  Goofeberries,  Barberries,  Verjuice,  (Ac. 

In  the  Animal  Kingdom,  befides  the  Acid  of  die 
comach,  there  are  acid  Spirits  hid  under  the  oleagi¬ 
nous  Parts  of  Animals. 

Having  thus  examin’d  the  different  Sorts  of  Salts 
contain’d  in  Minerals  and  Vegetables,  we’ll  proceed 
to  Animals^  and  find  that  they  give  us  two  Sorts  of 
a  ts,  one  volatile,  and  the  ocher  fix'd.  The  fir  ft  is 
ound  m  them  in  a  greater  Quantity  than  the  ocher, 
ecaulc  Animals  abound  in  Spirits,  which  by  their 
■Wjtmual  Grculation  volatilizes  it.  This  Salt  is  very 
c  different  from  the  volatile  Salt  of  Seeds  and 
I*?*  'vhich  is  alike  extradited  thro’  the  Cornu.  Ic 
w  lame  Taftc  and  Smell,  and  its  Virtue^  arc  very 


near  the  fame ;  ’tis  kept  longer  dry,  becaufe  a  greater 
Quantity  of  fix'd  Salt  has  been  exalted  along  with  it* 
As  for  fix'd  Salt,  Animals  give  but  a  very  fmall  Quan¬ 
tify.  of  it,  and  fame  of  them  give  none  at  all ;  ’tis 
excra died ,  like  the  fix’d  Salts  of  Plants.  Thefe  two 
Salts  are  alkali .  .  - 

Ic  mud  be  obferv.’d,  that  there  is  fto  Salt  Which 
can  be  call'd  alkali ,  neither  in  the  Parcs,  nor  in  the 
Juices  of  Animals,  which  have  not  pafs’d  thro’  the 
Fire ;  for  that  fait  Serofity  found  in  them,  is  but  an 
acid  Salt,  and  which  proceeds  from  the  Aliments  the 
Animal  has  fed  upon.  And  that  Salt  extracted  from 
them  which  is  call’d  alkali ,  is  but  the  fame  acid  Salt 
difguis'd  by  Fire,  which  mixes  with  its  terreftrial  Mat¬ 
ters  in  the  fame  Djfpofition  we  have  mention’d  in 
fpeaking  of  the  Alkali  of  Plants ;  but  as  there  is  a 
greater  Motion,  in  Proportion,  in  Animals,  than  in 
the  Seeds,  the  Spirits  exalt  almoft  all  the  Salt;  which 

is  the  Occafion  why  we  find  lefs  Salt  fix’d  in  Animals,, 
than  in  Plants. 

But,  however,  there  are  terreftrial  Matters  in  Ani¬ 
mals  which  may  be  call’d  alkali ,  becaufe  they  caufe 
the  Precipitation  of  the  Bodies  diffolv’d  by  acid  LiV 
quors.  Thus  we  fee  that  Urine,  when  very  hot,  pre¬ 
cipitates,  with  Ebullition,  the  Mercury  diffolv’d  by 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  which  can’t  proceed  but  from  the 
terreftrial  Matters  of  the  Urine,  which,  being  in  a 
great  Ferment  by  the  Heat,  breaks  the  Points  of  the 
Spirit  of  Nitre.  And  this  Effect  muft  not  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  natural  Salt  of  the  Urine,  fince,  in  ocher 
Operations,  it  caufes  the  Precipitation  of  Matters 
diffolv’d  by  Alkali's.  For  Example,  Sulphur  diffol- 
ved  by  Lime,  is  precipitated  by  Urine. 

But  fuppofe  there  could -be  found  fometimes  a  fait 
Alkali 5  in  Animals,  their  Origin  ftiould  be  attributed 
to  the  Circulation,  which  could  have  mix’d  intimately 
with  terreftrial  Matters  in  the  Pores  of  the  acid  Sales, 
and  render’d  it  porous,  as  it  is  done  by  Fire.  As  to 
what’s  faid,  that  the  Bile  makes  an  Effervefcence  as  an. 
Alkali ,  when  pour’d  over  an  Acid,  ’tis  for  Want  of 
having  experienc’d  it ;  becaufe  there  ,is  no  Effervef¬ 
cence  obferv’d  at  firft  :  Tho’  it  can’t  be  faid  that  the 
Acid  excites  no  Fermentation  at  all  in  the  Bile,  Blood, 
and  other  Parts  of  the  Body ;  for  it  can  really  excite 
that  Fermentation  very  often,  but  it  is  a  Fermentation 
like  that  excited  in  Beer,  and  other  fuch  Liquors. 

From  the  adtive  Principles  of  a  natural  Body,  we’ll 
pafs  to  the  Examen  of  the  paffive  ones,  which,  as  we 
have  obferv'd  already,  arc  the  Phlegm,  and  the  Earth. 

The  Phlegm  found  in  Mixts ,  is  a  Portion  of  the 
Water  which  has  enter’d  into  their  natural  Compo- 
fition  with  -the  other  Principles.  That  Water  ferves 
in  the  Mixts  to  render  the  adlive  Principles  more 
fluid,  and  by  temperating  their  Agitation,  hinders 
them  from  being  diffipated.  ’Tis  true,  that  if  it  be 
in  too  great  Abundance  in  the  Mixt,  it  weakens  much 
the  Principles,  fo  that  they  appear  as  drown’d,  but 
they  are  revivify'd  by  Chymiftry.  1 

This  Phlegm  would  be  like  common  Water,  if  the 
Fire,  by  means  whereof  ’tis  feparated,  was  not  to 
exalt,  and  impregnate  ic  always  with  a  fmall  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  adtive  Principles,  whence  it  happens,  that 
it  retains  fonie  Virtue  of  the  Mixt  from  which  it  has 
been  extra Aed.  The  Phlegm  is  the  Principle  which 
comes  out  firft  in  the  Diftillacion  of  the  Mixts ,  whofe 
adtive  Subftances  are  intimately  united,  as  in  Vitriol, 
Nitre,  Vipers,  Hartfhorn,  Tartar,  and  Plants  which 
are  not  odoriferous ;  becaufe  in  thefe  Sorts  of  Matters 
the  Phlegm  is  loofe,  and  is  therefore  pufh’d  out  with  a 
greater  Facility,  by  Fire;  but  it:  does  not  come  out 
firft  when  mix'd  with  difunited  volatile  Salta,  as  in  the 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  in  fcveral  odoriferous  Mixts ;  for 
then  the  oleaginous  or  faline  volatile  Subftances  being 
lighter  than  the  Phlegm ,  the  Fire  exalts  them  firft. 

Several  place  Phlegm  among  the  adlive  Principles, 
becaulc  'tis  often  a  Diffolvenc ;  that  it  heats  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  and  flimulaies  its  Adi  ion,  which  makes  it  adfc 
more  powerfully  qfl  the  Mars  than  ic  would  do  with¬ 
out  it;  that  it  heats  and  caufes  an  Ebullition  in  Lime 
when  pour’d  cold  over  it,  and  produces  fcveral  other 
7  T  fuch 
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fuch  Effects  :  But  in  this  Manner  of  Reafoning, 
there  would  be  no  pafiive  Principle ;  for  the  Earth , 
or  Caput  mortuum,  afts  likewife  in  its  Manner,  it  ex¬ 
tends  what’s  mixed  with  it,  it  caufes  an  Ebullition  in 
Acids,  it  occafions  the  Fermentations  and  Elabora¬ 
tions,  which  happens  naturally,  and  by  its  Aflriftion, 
abforbs  and  flops  the  Blood,  and  other  Humours, 
which  run  with  a  too  great  Impetuofity.' 

By  Pajftve  Principle  mull  be  underflood  a  Subfiance 
which  gives  nothing  of  itfelf,  but  is  in  a  Condition 
to  receive,  and  in  which  the  falinc  Subflances  extend 
themfelves,  ’tis  true,  but  cannot  thereby  contract  the 
leafl  Virtue ;  fo  that  when  the  Phlegm  is  a  DilTolvent, 
’tis  for  a  Matter  which  diffolves  eafily  of  itfelf,  and 
where  the  DifToIvent  has  no  need  to  penetrate. .  If  it 
heats  the  Oil  of  Vitriol,  and  flimulates  its  Aftion  on 
the  Mars ,  ’tis  becaufe  the  Particles  of  that  ftrong  Acid 
which  were  too  much  confined,  extend  themfelves, 
and  by  their  Extenfion,  facilitate  the  free  Motion  of 
the  igneous  Corpufcles,  and  help  the  acid  Points  to 
penetrate  the  Metal.  If  it  heats  and  caufes  an  Ebulli¬ 
tion  in  quick  Lime,  ’tis  becaufe  tho  Parts  of  that  cal¬ 
cinated  Stone  rarefy  in  the  Phlegm,  and  procure  the 
Egrefilon  of  the  fmall  igneous  Bodies  inclofed  in  it, 
that  they  may  filly  out  with  Violence  therefore  thofe 
Effects  attributed  to  the  Phlegm  are  but  accidental. 

The  Earth  extra&ed  from  the  Mixt,  is  often  a 
Portion  of  that  which  has  ferved  for  a  Matrix  to 
them  ♦,  it  unites,  diffolves,  and  mixes  itfelf  with  the 
other  Principles,  and  afterwards  fixes  and  flops  them. 
A  fmall  Quantity  of  it  rifes,  when  the  Subflances  fub- 
iimate  themfelves  through  the  Pores  of  the  Mixt,  for 
its  Nutrition.  There  is  alfo  Earth  formed  by  the 
Coagulation,  which  makes  the  Mixtures  of  the  Li¬ 
quors  impregnated  with  different  Salts.  The  Earth 
ferves  as  a  Bafe,  and  a  Foundation  to  the  other  Prin¬ 
ciples  ;  ’tis  the  Earth  which  gathers  them  together, 
which  unites  them  and  gives  them  their  Solidity  \  ’tis 
called  Caput  Mortuwn ,  or  Terra  Damnata ,  after  the 
active  Principles  have  been  extracted  from  it.  This 
Name  Caput ,  or  Plead,  proceeds  from  that  before 
’tis  leparated,  it  contains  die  effential  Parts  of  the 
Mixt,  juft  as  the  Plead  of  the  Animal  contains  the 
moll  fubtile  Spirits.  As  to  the  other  Epithets  given 
to  it,  of  Death,  and  damned,  ’tis  to  make  us  under- 
lland,  that  being  diverted  of  the  aftive  Principles,  ’tis  • 
no  longer  in  a  Condition  to  produce  any  Effect  of  it¬ 
felf  :  But  however,  that  poor  Earth  fliould  be  treated 
with  more  Charity,  and  not  damned  fo  eafily  :  No 
doubt  but  its  Damnation  proceeds  from  the  ill  Nature 
of  fome  Ale  hy  mi  ft,  who  having  been  difappointed  of 
what  he  expected  to  find  in  the  Earth  of  Mixts,  gave 
it  his  Maledidlion  :  For  this  Earth  cannot  be  jurtly 
called  thofe  bad  Names,  fince  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
to  feparace  it  fo  well  from  the  other  Principles,  as  to 
divert  it  entirely  of  them ;  therefore  the  Earths  are 
different  from  one  another,  and  can  even  be  ufefiil 
in  fevcral  Occafions  :  And  if  the  Earth  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  Mixts,  could  even  be  entirely  depri¬ 
ved  of  all  Sorts  of  ImprcfHon,  it  ncverthclels  could  be 
yet  of  fome  Ufe,  fince  it  would  always  remain  Alkaline, 
and  proper  to  mortify  the  Acids. 

After  this  general  Idea  of  all  the  different  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Cbymjtry ,  and  this  particular  Explanation  of 
thofe  different  Principles,  it  would  be  reafonably  ex¬ 
pected,  that  I  fliould  proceed  to  build  my  Labora¬ 
tory,  (tho*  this  Name  of  Laboratory  founds  but  in¬ 
differently  in 'my  Ears,  for  I  remember  very  well  yet, 
that  I  was  once  buried  under  the  Ruins  of  one,  from 
which  I  was  laved,  but  with  great  Difficulty  :)  But  as 
I  never  dcflgncd  that  my  Pupils,  in  every  Art  or 
Science,  fliould  be  Novices,  when  *tis  cxpeClcd 
they  fhoukl  be  Mailers,  nor  that  their  whole  Merit 
fliould  con  lift  in  a  great  deal  of  Money,  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  Knowledge,  and  Skill.  And  I  am  rcfolved  that 
each  Chw, 
ratory,  fh 
well  acqui 

1* .  •  i  * 

ale  in  it 

mud:  know  before  he  enters  it  *  which  are,  bolides 


lifC  the  lirll  'Pi me  he'  fteps  into  his  Lubo- 
all  make  as  good  a  Figure,  and  appear  as 
ijnted  with  it,  as  if  he  had  fpent  his  whole 
I  mull  inform  him  of  every  Particular  he 


what 
the  different 


we  have  already  mentioned,  the  Wa  . 
ifferent  Terms  of  Chymiftry  i  the  Catl0n  of 
of  Fire,  and  their  different  Degrees  •  ^0rts 

T  "'-  We’ll  begin  by ™  alphabetical 

different  1  erms  of  Chymid ^  ^xplica- 


Lutes,  &c 
tion  of  the 


Explication  of  the  different  Terms  g/Chymis 

R  V* 

Ait  hi  ops  Miner alis,  is  a  Preparation  afu 
and  Sulphur,  which  is  black,  whence  called 
AEthipian.  a 

Al,  is  an  Arabick  Particle,  which  fi unifies 
but  it  is  often  employed  at  the  Beginning*!'  5 
to  exprefs  an  eminent,  excellent,  or  great  Th*  aDlc* 

Alchymy,  Alchymia ,  from  Al  and  yL  "r 
I  melt,  is  tliat  Sort  of  Chymiftry ,  fimpokd  to  Z  i 
the  T ranfinutation  of  Metals.  eac^ 

A  l  e  m  b  i  c  k ,  Alembicum ,  from  the  Arabick  A?  i 
the  Greek  _A/^3t£,  is  a  Kind  of  Veffel.  ’ ant^ 

Alkaest,  is  a  Name  compofed  of  two  C? 
Words,  Alge  eff,  i.  e.  all  Spirit.  Van  Helm JT 

tends  to  be  tlie  Author  of  this  Term,  but  he  has  bor 
rowed  it  from  Paracelfus  :  But  however,  by  tju\ 
Word  is  underflooci  an  univerfal  DifToIvent,  which 
DifToIvent  has  no  other  Exiftence,  but  in  the  Imagi¬ 
nation,  fince  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  an  univerfal 
Diffolvent. 

Alkalv,  is  an  Arabick  Word,  compofed  of  die 
Arabick  Particle  Al9  and  Kaly9  Glafs-wort. 

To  Alkoolisate,  or  reduce  into  Alkool\  thisWord 
is  Arabick ,  and  flgnifies  to  fubtilize ,  as  when  fome 
Mixt  is  pounded  into  Powder,  till  the  Powder  be  im¬ 
palpable.  This  Word  is  alfo  employed  to  figniha 
very  pure  Spirit ;  thus  Spirits  of  Wine  very  well 
rectified,  is  called  Alkool  of  Wine. 

To  Amalgamate,  an  Arabick  Word,  is  to  mix 
Mercury  with  fome  melted  Metal ;  this  Operation 
ferves  to  render  the  Metal  proper  to  be  fpread  over 
fome  Works,  or  to  reduce  it  into  a  very  fubtile  Pow¬ 
der,  which  is  done  by  putting  the  Amalgam  into  a 
Crucible,  on  the  Fire,  for  thereby  the  Mercury  exalt¬ 
ing  itfelf  into  the  Air,  leaves  the  Metal  in  an  impalpa¬ 
ble  Powder,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cnicible.  Iron, 
nor  Copper,  can  be  amalgamated . 

Aqua  Stygia,  is  Aqua  Regalis9  which  Name  is 
given  to  it,  becaufe  of  its  corrofive  Quality,  to  com¬ 
pare  it  to  the  Water  of  a  pretended  River  of  Hell, 
which  the  antient  Fagans  called  Styx. 

Aquila  Alba,  is  the  Mercurius  Dulcis :  This 
Name  feems  to  have  been  given  to  it,  to  exprefs  a 
white  Matter,  which  imitates,  by  its  Sublimation, 
the  Flight  of  an  Eagle. 

Athanor,  orATHANifOR,  comes  hoin'Temiam, 
an  Arabick  Word,  which  fignifies  an  Oven :  ’Tis  a 
Furnace  very  commodious  for  the  cbymical  Operations, 
which  wants  but  a  moderate,  and  very  near  oven  lire, 
fuch  as  Digeftions  ;  fome  call  it  a  philolbphical  fur¬ 
nace,  others  Furnace  of  Arcancs. 

To  Cement,  is  a  Manner  of  purifying  Cold,  which 
is  done  by  ftratifying  that  Metal  with  a  hard  lhlte, 
compofed  of  one  Part  of  Sal-armoniack,  two  Parts  ot 
common  Salt,  and  four  Parts  of  Bole,  or  Brick  Dull  ', 
the  whole  having  been  well  mixed  with  a  fulhcient 

Quantity  of  Urine,  is  called  Royal  Cement. 

Chrysulca,  ^puo-of,  Aurum ,  Gold;  this  Name 
has  been  given  to  Aqua  Regalis*  becaufe  it  dillolvcs 
Gold. 

Circulation,  is  a  Motion  given  to  Liquors,  in 
a  Vcflel  of  Encounter,  in  exciting,  through 
the  Fire,  the  Vapours  to  alee nd,  and  defeend  :  I  ,,s 
Operation  is  made  to  fubtiiizc  the  Liquors,  or  to  open 

fome  hard  Body  mixed  with  them.  , 

To  Coagulate,  is  to  give  a  Cojifilh!KC  to  i 
quors,  by  confuming  on  the  Fire  Part  of  their  . 
clity,  or  by  mixing  together  Liquors  o(  a  till CR' 
Nature,  whofe  infenfible  Parts  hook  in  one  ai 

tllCT* 

To  Co  v  on  a t  k ,  an  Arabick  'Perm,  wh ich 
reiterating  the  Dirtillariqn  of  the  fame  Jaqnoi,  d5 
ing  to  it  the  Matter  left  in  the  Vcflel :  U1IS 
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tm  is  niade  t0  °Pen  tJie  Pores>  or  to  volatilize  the 

^Concretion,  is  a  Thickening,  or  a  Coagulation, 
or  Induration,  of  a  fluid,  or  liquid  Matter,  and  when 
aSak  is  diflblved  in  a  Lixivium,  cryftallizes  itfelf. 

To  Congeal,  is  to  leave  a  Matter  which  had 
been  before  put  in  Fufion,  take  Confiftence  in  the 
Cold,  as  when  a  Metal,  which  has  been  melted  in  a 
Crucible,  is  left  to  cool,  or  when  melted  W ax,  Fat, 
or  Butter,  are  left  to  realTume  their  former  Con¬ 
fidence. 

Depart,  or  Linquart,  is  a  Separation  of  fome 
Metal  from  another,  with  which  it  had  been  intimately 
mixed;  for  Example,  when  Aqua  Fortis  has  been 
poured  over  a  Mixture  of  Gold  and  Silver,  the  Silver 
is  diflblved,  but  the  Gold  being  not  diflblved  by  that 
DifTolvent,  remains  precipitated  at  the  Bottom  of  the 

Veflel- 

Detonation,  is  a  Noife  made  when  the  volatile 
Parts  of  fome  Mixture  faily  out  with  Impetuofity,  dais 
is  alfa  called  Fulmination. 

Digestion  is  made,  when  a  Body  is  left  to  fteep 
in  a  proper  Diiibiven^  at  a  very  flow  Heat,  to  be 

foftened. 

To  Dissolve,  is  to  change  fome  hard  Matter  into 
a  liquid  Form,  by  Means  of  a  Liquor. 

To  Distil,  per  Afcenfum ,  is  to  diftil  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Way,  when  Fire  is  put  under  the  Veflel  which 
contains  the  Matter  to  be  diftilled. 

To  Distil,  per  defcenfum,  is  to  diftil,  by  placing 
the  Fire  over  the  Matter  to  be  diftilled  ;  for  the  Hu¬ 
midity  being  rarefied,  and  the  Vapour  coming  from 
it,  reduced  to  the  Impofilbility  of  following  its  natural 
Propen/ity,  is  precipitated  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel. 

To  Edulcorate,  is  to  fweeten  lome  Matter  im¬ 
pregnated  with  Salts,  through  Means  of  common 
Water. 

Effervescence,  is  an  Ebullition  made  in  a  Li¬ 
quor,  without  a  Separation  of  its  Parts,  as  when  new 
Milk,  or  other  fuch  Liquor,  boil’d  on  the  Fire,  and 
tffter  the  Ebullition,  remains  as  it  was  before. 

Jo  Evaporate,  is  to  have  a  Liquor  confumed 
over  the  Fire,  or  in  the  Sun. 

Exfression,  is  when  a  Matter  is  fqueezed  ftrongly, 

to  cxcraft  its  Juice,  or  fome  other  Liquor  *tis  impreg¬ 
nated  with.  r  ° 

To  Extract,  is  to  feparate  the  pure  from  the 
coarfcr  Part. 

Fermentation,  is  an  Ebullition  caufed  by  the 
Spirits,  which  fearching  an  •  Iflue  to  faily  out,  and 
meeting  with  fome  terreftrial  and  coarfe  Parts,  which 
Hop  their  Pafiage,  fwell  and  rarefy  the  Matter  till  they 
be  ieparated  from  it,  the  Spirits  divide,  fubtilizc,  and 
feparate  the  Principles,  fo  that  they  render  the  Matter 
ot  a  Nature  different  from  what  it  was  before. 

lo  Filtrate,  is  to  clarify  fome  Liquor,  by 
(training  it  through  a  grey  Paper. 

Io  Fumigate,  is  to  make  a  Body  receive  the 
oinoak  of  another. 

L  Granulate,  is  to  drop  in  cold  Water  a 
meltcu  Metal,  that  it  may  be  congealed  in  it. 

i  .id  i  VI?ATK’  is  to  rcc^ucc  on  tIie  Porphyry,  a 

into  an  impalpable  Powder. 

Macisterv,  is  a  Name  given  by  antient  Chy- 

w  U  to  certain  white,  and  very  light  Precipitate,  in- 

mi.itmg  that  we  ihould  underftand  thereby,  a  very 
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To  Precipit ate,  is  to  feparate  a  Matter  which 
had  been  diflblved,  that  it  may  fall  to  the  Bottom. 

Projection,  is  when  a  Matter  to  be  calcinated  is' 
put  by  Spoonfuls  into  a  Crucible.  :  * 

To  Rectify,  is  to  feparate  the  'Spirits  by  Diftik 

ation  from  the  heterogeneous  Particles  which  had  been 
exalted  along  with  them. 

.  T°  Reverrerate,  is  to  determine  the  Fkme  of 

the  Wood  or  Coal,  lighted  in  the  Furnace,  to  fall 

back  _  on  the  Matter,  by  Means  of  a  Dome  placed 
over  it.  ,  1 

To  Revivify,  is  to  reftore  fome  Mixt,  whicli  had 
been  difguifed  by  Salts  or  Sulphurs  to  its  former  State*  ' 

1  hus  Cinnabar,  and  other  Mercurial  Preparations,  are 
revivified  into  a  liquid  3\^ercury, 

S  CORIES,  are  the  Scum  of  a  Metal,  or  of  a  Mine¬ 
ral. 

Salt-Acid,  is  a  Salt  confined  within  its  Pores, 
winch  ordmarfly  do  not  ferment  with  Acids,  and  out 
or  which  is  extracted  by  Diftillation  an  acid  Spirit, 
luch  are  Saltpetre,  Vitriol,  Alum. 

Salt  Alkaly,  is  properly  the  Salt  of  Glafs- Wort, 

but  every  Salt  which  ferments  with  Acids,  as  Salt  of 

Partar,  Salt  of  Wormwood,  &c.  is  called  by  that 
Name.  1 

Salt  Essential,  is  an  acid  Salt  extracted  from 
Plants  by  Cryftallifation. 

Salt  Fixed,  is  a  Salt  which  fufFers  the  A&ion  of 
Fire  without  any  confiderable  Diminution. 

Salt  Fluor,  of  Fluid,  is  an  acid  Salt  which  re¬ 
mains  liquid,  or  fluid,'  and  is  never  condenfated  but 
when  it  finds  a  terreftrial  Matter  which  corporifies  it, 
the  acid  Spirits  of  Nitre,  of  Salt,  of  diftilled  Vinegar. 
This  Salt  is  alfo  called  Salt  Principle. 

Salt  Salted,  is  a  Salt  Alkaly,  drenched,  and 
full  of  Acids,  as  the  Sal-gemma,  and  Sea-Salt. 

Salt  Volatile,  is  a  Salt  which  flies  off,  and  is 
fublimated  by  the  leaft  Heat.  Such  are  the  Salts  of 
Vipers,  and  of  Hartfliom. 

To  Stratify,  fignifies  different  Matters  Couch 
over  Couch.  This  Operation  is  made  when  it  is  want¬ 
ed  to  calcinate  a  Mineral,  or  a  Metal,  with  a  Salt  dr 
fome  other  Matter. 

To  Sublimate,  is  to  procure,  by  Means  of  Fire, 
the  Afcent  of  a  volatile  Matter  to  the  Top  of  the 
Alembick,  or  to  the  Capital. 

Transmutation,  is  when  the  Nature  of  a  Mixt 
is  changed  into  another  more  perfetf: ;  as  if  Copper 
or  Pewter  could  be  changed  into  Gold  or  Silver. 

At  prefent,  that  we  have  learned  all  the  Chymical 
Terms  (to  life  them  a  propos ,  and  when  Occaflon 
ferves,)  and  their  Signification,  (that  wc  may  not  ufc 
them  like  Afles,  which  often  fpeak  a  Language  they 
do  not  underftand)  wc  mu  ft  inform  otirfeives  of  the 
different  Sorts  of  Fire  which  arc  to  be  lighted  in  our 
Furnaces,  and  how  to  guide  them.  Therefore, 

Different  Sorts  of  Fires  ufed  in  Chymiftry,  and  their 

different  Degrees. 

Prcvioufly  to  this,  wc  mutt  know  that  Fire,  in 
Chymiftry ,  is  the  great  Inftrumcnt,  by  which  inolt  of 
the  Operations  of  that  Art  arc  performed.  That  the 
Diverfity  of  Fire  makes  a  great  Difference  in  the  Rc- 
fu It  of  the  Experiment  \  fo  as  the  fame  Effect,  e.gr. 
fhall  not  arife,  if  an  Experiment  be  made  with  the  Fire 

r\C  Q aT  WT inn  A  D!i.  d ...  _ c . 


A  .  -  TT  ^  liivvim  UI1V.I 

“Sr  r,1!^ CUrioui' °Perati°n'  ,  "  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  and\hat  of  Pit-coa!  ;'  m  this  Caufc 

time  n||(1  ilu.UM  in  Chymiftry ,  a  DifTolvent;  Mr.  Boyle ,  in  his  Trcatiffe  of  unexpected  Failure  of 

thc'uerfi'fl ’n'^C?U  “  Alc¥nim  havc  imagined,  that  Experiments  fuccefsfully  tried  by  fome  have  not 
onenf  ,i  •  , lItl0,n. ol  a  Mixt  was  accompliflied  in  tfuccccded  to  others.  That  the  Fires  chiefly  required 

Z1  n  1  t  A  /T  Al^  !%  n  m  V  l\  4  r\l»  r  md  A.  .  .  t  a  I  f  \  f  •  /I  A  I  ■  It  w ♦m 


lfiys  ^ 1CU  Months,  which  is  of  forty 

A?  Mortify,  is  to  change  the  exterior  Form  of 
j:l  Jy’  ns Mercury  :  The  Spirits  are  mortified 
Strength  W "en  ,T!*xe^  others  which  deftroy  their 

tlmV\TKR  ^rniucus,  is  the  Furnace  of  Athcmor ; 
hi!  i ias  given  to  it,  becaufe  its  Fire  can 

fi'ouM  *  ^  a  ^  ^itift,  giving  but  very  little 


^y  the  Cbymifts ,  are  fuch  as  yield  no  Faeces  or 
j>4lcmninsj  no  Salt  or  Smoke;  and  fuch  alone  are 
k  vthofe  of  the  Sun,  and  of  Spirit  of  Wine.  Thofe 
which  come  next  in  Purity,  arc  Oil  diftilled  per 
Veftcam  \  which  Jofe  their  Earth  and  Salt  by  their 
Boiling  and  Agitation  in  the  Water ;  ib  that  the 
o finer  the  Diftillation  is  repeated,  the  purer  they 
are  rendered  :  After  this  Candlurff,  the  very  Man¬ 
ner  wherein  the  Fire  is  blown,  is  found  to  have  fome 
Elfedt :  Thus  Acofta,  lib.  4.  c.  5.  relates,  that  in  Peru, 

*  '  3  '  when 
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when  they  would  melt  and  feparate  their  Silver -from 
the' Earth,  &c.  •  If  the  Fire  be  blown  up  with  Bellows, 
the  Fufion  will  not  fucceed,  nor  will  any  other  Fire 
do  but  that  blown  by  the  Wind,  raifed  from  the  Fall 
of  fome  Water*,,  fo  that  they  are  forced  to  have  Re- 
courfe  to  large  Tubes,  laid  to  the  Feet  of  large  Moun¬ 
tains,  or  Cataracts,  to  convey  the  Wind  generated  by 
the  Fall  of  Water  to  their  Work. 

The  Decree  of  Fire ,  or  the  Collection  and  Di¬ 
rection  of  Fire  *  to  the  Degree  proper  for  each  Ope¬ 
ration,  is  almoft  the  whole  of  Chymiftry  j  for  the  Fire, 
e.gr.  requifite  to  melt  Metals,  is  by  no  Means  proper 
for  the  diddling  of  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Now  the  greater  or  left  Force  of  Fire  depends  alto¬ 
gether  on  a  greater  or  left  Quantity  thereof  collected 
into  a  Focus :  For,  as  to  its  Motion,  it  does  not  feem 
in  our  Power  to  alter  it,  or  to  make  any  Increafe  or 
Diminution  of  the  Force  of  the  Fire  on  that  Account. 

We  Chymifts  ufe  four  principal  Degrees  of  Fire  in 
our  Operations.  The  firft  is  equal  to  the  natural  Heat 
of  the  human  Body  ;  or  rather  that  of  a  Hen  brood¬ 
ing  on  her  Eggs ;  which  is  the  Standard :  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  this  firft  Degree  is  bed  meafured  by  applying 
a  Thermometer  to  a  Hen  ;  and  fome  Chymifts ,  by 
keeping  a  Fire  continually  to  this  Degree,  by  Means 
of  a  Thermometer,  have  hatched  Chickens.  By  this 
Degree  all  our  Digeftions,  eafy  Separations  and  Solu¬ 
tions,  gentle  Diftillations,  with  all  Fermentations  and 
Putrefactions  are  to  be  performed.  The  fecond  De¬ 
gree  of  Fire,  is  that  which  gives  a  Man  Pain,  but  does 
not  deftroy  or  confume  the  Parts,  like  the  Pleat  of  a 
Jcorching  Summer’s  Sun,  which  chafes  and  inflames 
the  Skin  ;  and  even  fometimes  raifes  Blifters.  We’ll 
ufe  it  in  making  Separations  of  the  more  ponderous 
Bodies,  which  the  firft  Degree  is  not  equal  to  ;  as  alfo 
in  fome  Fixations,  particularly  that  of  Mercury,  which 
is  rendered  fixed  by  a  gradual  Introduction  of  luch  Fire 
among  the  Parts  of  Mercury.  It  makes  the  Serum  of 
the  Blood,  and  White  of  an  Egg  coalefce,  and  fo  oc- 
cafions  deadly  Inflammations  5  and  is  too  intenfe  for 
any  Digeftion,  Putrefaction,  or  Fermentation  to  be 
effected  by.  The  third  Degree  of  Fire ,  is  that  of  boil¬ 
ing  Water,  which  feparates  and  de (troys  the  Parts  of 
Bodies.  This  Degree  is  perfectly  (table  ;  for  Water, 
when  once  it  boils,  is  at  its  utmoft  Degree  of  Heat, 
and  cannot  be  railed  a  Jot  further  by  any  Augmenta¬ 
tion  of  Fire  or  Fuel,  as  was  firlt  obferved  by  M.  Amon- 
tons .  This  Degree  will  ierve  to  attenuate,  feparate, 
fix,  and  perform  other  Operations,  where  the  two  for¬ 
mer  would  not  be  effectual.  The  fourth  Degree  is 
that  which  melts  Metals,  and  dcltroys  every  Thing 
die.  This  Degree  is  too  vehement  to  be  efti  mated  by 
the  Thermometer,  that  Inftrument  not  being  able  to 
endure  it :  So  that  it  is  only  determinable  by  its  EffcCts 
in  the  Fufion  of  Metals:  As  the  Pleat  of  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter  cannot  be  increafed,  fo  neither  can  that  of  melted 
Metals.  We’ll  ufe  this  Degree  in  Abundance  of  Ope¬ 
rations,  and  particularly  about  Minerals,  where  the 
three  preceding  Degrees  are  infufficient.  This  is  the 
lad  Degree  known  to  theantient  Chymifts . 

The  !ate(l  Chymifts  reckon  a  filth  Degree  of  Fire, 
viz.  that  whereby  Gold  is  made  to  emit  Fumes,  and 
evaporate.  'Phis  was  fi 
by  M.  f. Tfchirnhaufcn , 
every  Thing,  even  Gold  iticlf  volatile. 

Befides  thefe  five  Degrees  the  Chymifts  have  fcvcral 
intermediate  ones,  all  which  however  may  be  reduced 
to  the  former. 


rd  difeovered  in  the  Year  1690, 
whole  burning  Glafs  rendered 


As  the  Digesting  Fire,  or  Venter  Equi ,  which 
ft  the  Heat  of  a  Dunghil. 

I  he  Balneum  Mar  we,  which  is  when  thcAlem- 
bick,  which  contains  the  Matter  to  be  heated,  is  placed 
in  a  Veil'd  full  of  Water,  under  which  the  Fire  is 
lighted,  which  by  heating  the  Water  in  the  Velfel, 
hears  lik(  wife  the  Matter  in  the  AJcmbick, 

i  he  Vaporous  Bath,  when  the  VeflM,  which 
contains  the  Matter  is  heated  by  the  Vapour  art  ling 
trom  hot  Water. 

The  Sani^I  In  at,  or  of  Iron-Dud,  or  of  Allies, 
whet)  tile  Veil'd,  containing  the  Matter  to  be  heated,  ft 
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environ’d  at  Bottom,,  and  on'  the  Sidds,  with  S 
Iron-dud,  or  Alhes,  which  is  practis’d  that  thf>vS 
fhouldbe  heated  (lowly. 

•  The  Reverberatory  Fire,  when  it  isin  a  Fh 
nace.clofe  a-top,  by,w.hich  the  Fire  is  reflet  k 1  1 
and  all  round  upon  the  Veffel.  .  ac^y 

The  Naked  Fire,  which  is  the  common  P;  • 
apply’d  under  a  Veffel.  *,rc 

The  Wheel  Fire,  which  is  lighted  allround  ■ 
Crucible,  or  ocher  Veffel,  to  heat  it  all  alike.  a 

The  Fire  of  the  Lamp,  which  is  moderate  and 

equal,  and  may  be  increas’d  by  the  Addition  of  m 
Wick*,  us’d  by  Enamellers,  &V.  •  The  Oil  employ’d 
in  the  Lamp  muft  be  the  bed,  and  mod  proper  to 
burn  ;  for  when  too  coarfe,  there  are  often  form’d  on 
the  Wick,  Mufhrooms,  which  intercept  the  Light  and 
Heat.  To  avoid  thefe  Accidents,  the  Oil  can  be 
purify’d  in  the  following  Manner:  Take  fix  Pounds 
of  Oil,  mix  with  it  a  Pound  of  Vitriol  dry  d  white 
and  in  Powder ;  let  this  Mixture  boil  over  a  flow 
Fire,  that  the  Vitriol  may  abforb  the  aqueous  Hutr.i. 
dity  of  the  Oil ;  all  the  Vitriol  will  remain  without 
being  diffolv’d,  and  the  Oil  muft  be  drain’d  rn 


us’d. 

The  Fire  of  Suppression  is  made  to  diftil  per 
defeenfum .  The  Fire  is  lighted  over  the  Matter  fo 
that  the  Humidity  pulh’d  by  the  Fire  is  precipitated 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel. 

Insolation  is  when  a  Matter  is  expofed  to  the 

Beams  of  the  Sun,  to  be  fermentated,or  dry’d. 

The  Heat  of  Quick-Lime  humefted,canferve 
for  fome  Diftillations,  as  when  mix’d  with  Sal  do- 
moniac  it  caufes  to  be  diftill’d  from  it,  without  Fire,  a 
very  fubtile  Spirit. 

The  Glass-House  Fire,  for  vitrifying  the Afhes 
of  Vegetables. 

The  Olympick  Fire,  which  is  that  of  the  Sun 
collected  in  a  Focus,  or  burning  Mirror,  &V. 


Note,  That  thefe  intermediate  Fires  can  be  conduced 
thro’  four  different  Degrees  of  Heat.  To  make  a 
Fire  of  the  firft  Degree,  there  wants-  but  two  or 
three  lighted  Coals,  capable  Co  produce  a  fmali 
Heat.  For  the  Fire  of  the  fecond  Degree,  there 
wants  four  Coals ,  which  may  heat  fenfibly  the 
Velfel,  but  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  Hand  could 
bear  it  for  fome  Time,  The  Fire  of  the  third  De¬ 
gree,  is  a  great  Coal  Fire.  The  Fire  of  the  fourth 
Degree,  is  made  of  Coals  and  Wood  together,  ca¬ 
pable  to  excite  the  molt  extreme  Violence  of  Fire. 
The  Sand  Heat ,  of  Iron- Du  ft,  and  Allies,  have 
their  Degrees,  ordinarily  from  the  firft  to  the  third ; 
but  the  Fire  of  Iron-Duft  gives  more  Heat  than  the 
two  others,  becaufe  the  Iron-Duft  is  cafily  niade 
red-hot.  The  Fire  of  AJhes  is  the  mod  moderate, 
bccaufe  Allies  can’t  retain  fo  great  a  Heat  as  the 
ocher  Matters.  The  Reverberatory  Fire  has  its  De¬ 
grees  from,  the  firft  to  the  fourth \  ’tis  this  lure 
which  commonly  puflies  with  a  greater  Violence. 
The  Wheel  Fire  is  always  a  great  Coal  Fire,  without 
Degrees,  becaufe  it’s  never  ufed  but  in  Calcinations, 
Fufions,  and  under  Velfcls  of  a  porous  Linlu 
which  refift  eafily  to  the  mod  violent  hire.  A  Vel- 
fel  is  made  to  receive  different  Degrees  of  Heat 

from  a  lighted  Lamp,  by  the  different  Dl^an^e^0 
the  Lamp  from  the  Veffel ;  but  when  the  Vcl  c  1 
once  hot,  the  Artift  mult  continue  to  keep  it  to, m 
even  Heat,  becaufe  the  Wick  of  the  Lamp  bum3 
always  equally,  in  a  fmali  Furnace  where  tis  l)  ac 
The  Balneum  Marie,  and  the  Vaporous  Bath, ,  uve 

likewife  their  Degrees  \  for  according  as  the  u 

of  the  Bath  is  more  or  lefs  heated,  the  Dilu  11 
is  more  or  lefs  accelerated.  Therefore  we  may  ca 
it  the  Heat  of  Bath,  or  of  Vapour,  of  the  nr 
Degree,  when  the  Bath  or  Vapour  are  on ,l 
more  than  Milk- warm,  as  they  mud  be 
Matters  are  put  in  Digeftion  in  a  Velfel.  1  ie  * 
of  the  fecond  Degree,  when  the  Water  0 
Bath,  or  the  Vapour  of  the  Water,  arc  !o  »  »  * 
to  be  impofllble  to  bear  one’s  Hand  m  it,  •  , 
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ft  be  to  procure  a  gentle  Diftillation.  And  the 
Heat  of  the  third  Degree,  when  the  Water  of  the 
Bath  boils,  to  accelerate  the  Diftillation.  The  Fire 
f  Suppreffion  has  like  wife  its  Degrees  *  hot  Alhes 
are  only  employ’d  to  excite  a  very  moderate  Heat, 
and  this  is  its  firft  Degree  ;  at  another  Time  the 
hot  Alhes  are  mix’d  with  lighted  Coals,  and  this  is 
its  fecond  Degree;  and  at  another  on  a  fmall  Bed 
of  Alhes  are  plac’d  feveral  Coals  very  well  lighted, 
and  this  is  its  third  Degree.  Inflation  has  alfo  its 
£)egree$>  according  to  the  Strength  of  the  Sun  the 
Matters  are  expofed  to.  The  beft  Infolation ,  in 
England,  is  that  made  at  the  latter  End  of  June , 
or  in  July ;  becaufe  then  the  Sun  has  more  Strength 
than  at  any  other  Time.  The  Heat  of  a  Dunghil 
has  likewife  its  Degrees,  according  to  the  Bignels  of 
the  fame,  and  its  Situation ;  for  a  large  Dunghil 
will  give  more  Heat  than  a  fmall  one ;  and  if  that 
Dunghil  be  in  a  Stable,  or  any  other  warm  Place, 
and  cover’d,  it  will  be  hotter,  and  produce  a  greater 
Effeft,  for  Digeftions  and  Diftillations,  than  another 
Dunghil  of  the  fame  Bignefs  expofed  to  the  Air. 
The  Heat  of  Quick-lime  has  alfo  its  Degrees,  and 
according  as  we  want  it  Jftronger  or  weaker,  it  muft 
be  expofed,  in  Powder,  to  the  Air,  a  Ihorter  or 
longer  Time,  to  weaken  it,  before  ’tis  ufed  ;  or  elfe 
’tis  employ’d  quite  quick,  when  we  want  its  whole 
Heat. 

We  muft  know,  likewife,  the  different  Lutes  we  are 
to  ufe  to  clofe  the  Apertures  and  Jundtures  of  VefieJs 
in  Diftillation,  &V.  Under  Lute  is  comprehended 
any  Sort  of  Cement,  or  Plaifter,  ufed  either  in  the 
Conftrudion  of  Furnaces,  or  in  fitting  to  them  Vef- 
fels  of  GJals,  or  Earth,  which  are  to  refill  a  violent 
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•ire. 

Lutes  are  made  of  Flour  and  Water;  others  of 
Quick-lime  and  Whites  of  Eggs;  others  of  Iron- 
filings,  Brick-duft,  and  Lanfeed-oil ;  others  of  Potter’s 
Earth,  River  Sand,  Horfes  Dung,  Powder  of  broken 
Pots,  Caput  mortuum  of  Vitriol,  Drofs  of  Iron,  beaten 
Glafs,  and  Flocks  of  Wool  mix’d  with  fait  Water,  or 
Bullock’s  Blood.  The  Lute  uied  by  Lemery  was  only 
two  Parts  of  Sand,  and  one  of  Clay,  temper’d  toge¬ 
ther  in  Water ;  whiclv  does  very  well  for  joining  the 
Nofes  of  Retorts,  and  their  Recipients,  or  Receivers, 
in  diftilling  of  volatile  Spirits,  &c.  In  diftilling  by 
the  Alembick,  or  Vejftca ,  or  Copper  Body,  with  its 
Head,  or  Serpentine ,  a  wet  Bladder  ferves  very  well  to 
lute  the  Junctures  of  theVeffels;  but  for  the  Diftil¬ 
lation  of  corrofive  Spirits,  as  alfo  to  flop  the  Cracks 
of  Glafies,  & c.  the  following  Compofition  is  recom¬ 
mended,  viz.  Starch  boil’d,  or  Fifh-Glue  diftolv’d  in 
Spirit  of  Wine,  with  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  Maftick, 
and  Lime  flack’d  in  Milk. 

Having  thus  fo  far  inform’d  ourfelves  of  what  we 
arc  to  do  in  our  Laboratory,  ’tis  Time  we  Ihould 
provide  ourfelves  with  all  the  different  Vcflels,  and 
other  Utcnfils,  neceflary  for  all  our  different  Opera¬ 
tions  i  fuch  as  Alcmbicks ,  Cornucs ,  Retorts ,  Pelicans , 
Recipients,  or  Receivers ,  Matraffcs ,  Crucibles ,  Moulds 
of  lbvcr.nl  Sorts,  Lingoticrrcs ,  Bells,  Mortars ,  and 
1' tmels  of  Glafs,  &c. 

Alembick,  from  the  Arabick  Particle  at,  and  the 
Cmk  is  a  chymical  Veflel  con  filling  of  a  Ma- 

trals,  fitted  with  a  roundifh  Head,  terminating  in  a 
Hoping  lube,  for  the  condenfed  Vapours  to  pads  thro’ 
|!j  the  Diftillation,  Alembick  is  properly  underftood 
o  the  whole  Inftrument  of  Diftillation,  with  all  its 
Apparatus  \  but  in  the  proper  Scnfe  of  the  Word  it’s 
only  a  Part  thereof,  viz,  a  Veflel,  ufually  of  Copper, 
jr  here  to  a  concave,  globular,  metalline  Head  isclofely 
■  \  io  as  to  flop  the  rifing  Vapours,  and  diredl  them 

mf?  lts  Kojhum,  or  Beak.  The  Heat  of  the  Fire 
railing  the  volatile  Parts  of  the  Subjedl  expofed  in  the 
nttom  of  the  Veflel,  they  are  receiv’d  into  its  Head, 
wiere  they  are  condenfed,  either  by  the  Coklnefs  of 
tr  ambient  Air,  or  by  Water  externally  apply ’d  ; 

‘ lK  ba'°mes  a  Liquor,  which  runs  out  at  the  Beak  into 
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another  Veflel,  call’d  the  Recipient.  The  Head,  or 
Capital,  of  the  Alembick ,  is  fometimes  incompaffed 
with  a  Veflel  full  of  cold  Water,  by  way  of  a  Refri¬ 
geratory  ;  tho’  this  Intention  is  now  more  commonly 
anfwer’d  by  a  Serpentine. 

.  There  are  divers  Kinds  of  Alcmbicks ;  an  open  Alan- 
hick,  where  the  Head  and  Cucurbite  are  two  feparate 
Parts ;  a  blind  Alembick,  or  blind  Head,  where  the 
Capital  is  feal’d  hermetically  upon  the  Cucurbite,  which 
Cucurbite  is  an  earthen  or  glafs  Veflel,  of  the  Figure  of 
a  Gourd,  or  a  Pear,  wherein  are  put  the  Matters  to  be 
diflill’d.  It  is  alfo,  fometimes,  made  of  Tin,  and 
fometimes  of  Brafs  tinn’d. 

Retort,  is  a  kind  of  crooked  Matrafs,  or  a  round- 
belly  d  Veflel,  either  of  Earth,  or  Glafs,  with  a  flender 
crooked  Beak,  or  Nofe,  to  which  the  Recipient  is  to 
be  faften’d.  When  the  Retort  is  of  Glafs,  it  is  ufually 
lin’d  with  a  Lute  of  Paije  an  Inch  thick,  to  enable  it 
to  bear  the  Fire  the  better.  The  Retort  ferves  to 
draw  Spirits  and  Oils  from  Woods,  Gums,  Minerals, 

Earths,  and  other  Matters  -which  require  a  Arons 
Fire.  * 

The  Retort  is  a  kind  of  Compendium ,  or  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Cucurbite  and  Bo  It  head ,  anfwering  all  the 
Purpofes  of  both,  without  the  Affiftance  of  a  Capital, 
or  Head,  which  the  other  frequently  requires. 

Pellican,  is  a  kind  of  double  Veflel,  ordinarily 
of  Glafs,  ufed  in  diftilling  Liquors  by  Circulation. 

Serpentine,  or  Worm,  is  a  Pipe  of  Copper,  or 
Pewter,  twifted  into  a  Spiral,  and  afeending  from  the 
Bottom  of  the  Alembick  to  the  Capital,  and  fervjn" 
as  a  Refrigeratory  in  the  Diftillation  of  Liquors.  ° 

Recipient,  or  Receiver,  is  an  Appendage  of  an 
Alembick,  Retort,  &c.  being  a  Veflel  luted  to  the 
Beak  thereof,  to  receive  the  Liquor  raifed  in  Diftil¬ 
lation,  &c. 

Matrass,  is  a  glafs  Veflel  ufed  in  Diftillation,  and 
other  Operations.  The  Matrafs  is  made  in  Form  of 
a  Bottle,  fomewhat  belly’d  in  the  Middle,  with  a  long 
narrow  Neck.  It  is  luted  with  Earth,  when  it  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  veiy  hot  Fire;  when  it  is  requir’d  it  fhould 
be  flopp’d  very  clofe,  we  feal  it  hermetically. 

Crucible,  from  the  French  Creufet,  which  figni- 
fies  the  fame,  is  a  little  Velfei,  ordinarily  of  Earth, 
fometimes  Iron,  without  any  Handle;  wherein  Chy- 
initts.  Coiners,  Goldfmiths,  Giaziers,  and  other  Arti¬ 
ficers  ufe  to  melt  and  calcine  Gold,  Silver,  or  other 
Metals,  whereon  they  work.  Earthen  Crucibles  are 
made  of  Potters  Clay,  with  flone  Potfherds  pounded 
and  fifted.  They  are  of  various  Sizes,  but  generally 
of  the  fame  Form,  which  refembles  that  of  an  inverted 
Cone,  or  Pyramid.  Iron  Crucibles  arc  in  Form  of 
little  Buckets,  without  Handles,  made  of  Iron  well 
forg’d  and  hammer’d.  The  beft,  and  ftrongeft 
earthen  Crucibles,  arc  thofe  made  in  Germany. 

Cop  pel,  Cop  el,  or  Coupcllc,  is  a  Veflel  ufed  to  try, 
and  purify  Metals.  _  The  Coppel  of  May ,  is  a  little  flat 
Veflel,  made  of  Vine  Afhes,  and  Bones  of  Sheep’s 
Feet  calcin’d,  and  lixiviated,  to  feparate  the  Salts, 
which  would  otherwife  make  it  crackle.  At  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Veflel  is  a  little  Cavity  fill’d  with  a  kind 
of  white  Varnifh,  compofed  of  Hartlhorn,  or  Pike- 
bones,  calcin’d,  and  diluted  in  Water.  The  Ufe  of 
this  Liquor  is,  that  the  Gold  or  Silver  to  be  efiay’d 
may  be  more  conveniently  lodg’d,  and  that  the  Button 
of  the  Efiay  may  be  feparated  the  more  cafily. 

Lingotierrh,  or  Ingot iene,  is  a  Mould,  or  Ca¬ 
vity,  wherein  we  call  our  melted  Metals,  or  Rcgulus 
of  Antimony. 

Our  next  Garc  is,  to  have  our  Laboratory  {locked 
with  all  Sorts  of  Furnaces,  proper  to  hold  the  Vcflels 
abovemention’d,  and  to  make  our  Operations  with 
Eafe.  But,  previoufly  to  it,  wc  muft  know,  that  a 
Furnace,  in  Clsymijlry,  is  a  Receptacle,  either  of  Brick, 
Iron,  or  Stone,  wherein  the  Fire  neceflary  for  the  fe¬ 
veral  Operations  is  contain'd,  determin’d,  and  di- 
redled . 

The  Furnace  con  lifts  of  feveral  Parts ;  as  a  Place 
for  the  Veflel,  or  Body  to  be  wrought  on  ;  a  Hearth, 
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or  Hole  for  the  Afhes ;  a  Chimney  ;  a  Grate  a  Door ; 
a  Dome  ^  and  a  Fan,  or  elfe  Regifters,  whereby  to 
let  in  Air,  to  increafe,  and  abate  the  Fire.  The  Per¬ 
fection  of  a  Furnace ,  confifts  in  its  maintaining  a  con- 
ftant,  equable  Fire,  and  this  eafily  temper’d,  and  at 
an  cafy  Expence.  To  have  the  Expence  eafy,  the 
•whole  AClion  of  the  Fuel  muft  be  employ’d  on  the 
SubjeCt  that  is  to  undergo  the  Operation.  It  muft  be 
equable,  fince  different  Degrees  of  Fire  have  different 
EffeCts  *  fo  that  if  any  given  Degree  would  anfwer 
any  given  Intention,  an  Alteration  of  that  Degree 
will  prevent  the  Intention  from  taking  Place :  And 
on  thefe  Circumftances  does  all  the  Variety  of  Fur¬ 
naces  depend. 

Furnaces  are  either  fix’d,  and  immoveable,  or  por¬ 
tative,  call’d  alfo  catholick  Furnaces ,  or  univerfal ;  as 
being  proper  for  all  Operations  where  the  Body  to  be 
operated  on  is  not  too  large.  / 

The  firft  Species  of  fix’d,  or  immoveable  Furnaces , 
moft  in  Ufc  among  us  Chymifts,  is  that  call’d  Rever¬ 
beratory  Furnace.  It  muft  be  fpacious  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  a  great  Retort,  for  the  Diftillation  of  acid  Spirits, 
and  feveral  other  Operations.  It  muft  be  compofed 
of  Bricks  join’d  with  a  Lute  made  with  one  Part  of 
Earth,  as  much  of  Horfe-Dung,  and  two  Parts  of 
Sand,  the  whole  diluted  in  Water.  The  Brides  ought 
to  be  raifed  in  double  Rows,  that  the  Furnace  being 
very  thick,  may  retain  the  Heat  longer.  The  Hole 
for  the  Allies,  or  Cendrier ,  muft  be  a  Foot  high,  and 
the  Door  turn’d,  if  poffible,  on  that  Side  the  Air 
comes,  that  by  opening  it  the  Fire  may  be  lighted, 
and  increafed.  The  Hearth  ought  not  to  be  juftly  lb 
high  ;  two  Iron  Bars,  of  an  Inch  thick,  muft  be  pla¬ 
ced  upon  it,  whidi  will  ferve  to  fuftain  the  Retort ; 
after  which,  the  Furnace  muft  be  raifed  again,  a  Foot 
higher,  that  the  Retort  may  be  hid  in  it.  A  Dome 
muft  be  adapted  over  it,  with  a  Flole  in  the  Middle, 
with  its  Cork,  and  a  little  Chimney,  of  a  Foot  high, 
to  place  over  that  Hole  when  it  is  uncork’d,  and  when 
it  is  wanted  to  excite  a  great  Heat ;  for  the  Flame  be¬ 
ing  kept  up  by  means  of  that  Chimney,  it  reverbe¬ 
rates  more  of  it  on  the  Retort.  The  Dome  muft  be 
compofed  of  the  fame  Pafte  we’ll  defcribe  when  we 
fpcak  of  the  -portable  Furnaces. 

Several  Furnaces ,  of  this  Fabrick,  will  be  wanted  in 
our  Laboratory ,  but  they  muft  be  all  made  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Capacity,  that  we  may  work  commodioufly, 
according  to  the  Bigncl'sof  the  Vefiel  we  arc  to  place 
in  it :  For  in  order  that  die  lure  fliould  a£t  powerfully 
on  a  Retort,  there  Ihould  be  but  a  Finger’s  Breadth 
all  round  between  die  Retort  and  die  Furnace.  Thefe 
Furnaces  may  ferve,  alio,  to  diltil  through  the  Refri¬ 
geratory,  lbr  the  Balneum  maria,  vaporous  Bath ,  Sand 
Heal ,  ike.  bccauie  die  Alembick  of  Copper  can  be 
placed  on  the  Bars,  when  we  want  to  diftil  through  the 
Refrigeratory.  For  the  Sand  Hear,  the  Sand  muft  be 
put  in  an  earthen,  or  iron  Difh,  which  is  likewile  to 
be  placed  on  the  Bars. 

There  can  be,  likcwife,  a  Furnace  made  to  contain 
levcral  Recoils,  which  arc  to  be  heated  with  the  lame 
hire.  This  Furnace  muft  be  compofed  like  thole 
abovemention’d,  but  it  mult  be  large  enough  for  the 
Retorts  to  be  placed  commodioufly  in  it ;  and  the 
Fire  which  is  to  be  introduc’d  through  a  fmglc  Door 
into  the  Hearth,  may  act  on  all  the  VelTels.  If  this 
Furnace  is  to  contain  fix  Retorts,  it  mult  be  built  in 
Length,  and  the  Door  placed  at  one  End.  In  thefe 
great  Furnaces  there’s  no  Need  of  a  Grate,  nor  a 
Hole  for  die  Allies  *  bccauie  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Wood  ufed,  which  bums  fullicicntly  to  heat  the  Re¬ 
torts  placed  in  it,  provided  that  at  the  other  End,  op- 
pofitc  to  the  Door,  there  be  a  Mole  left  in  the  Dome , 
ro  give  fume  Air  to  die  Fire,  and  for  the  Evacuation 
ol  the  Smoak.  A  Furnace  without  a  Grate  confumes 
a  great  deal  Icis  Wood  and  Coals  than  that  with  a 
Grate,  The  .1  learxh  muft  be  pretty  Ipacious,  and 
Iron  Bars  mull  lie  placed  over  it,  to  fupport  the  Re¬ 
torts  on  all  Sides.  J1  the  Furnace  be  with  twelve  Re¬ 
torts,  there  mull  be  fix  Iron  Bars  placed  cm  Is- wile  j  if 
vn ly  with  fix  Retorts,  (here  ought  to  be  but  three 


Iron  Bars.  The  Aperture,  or  Entrance  of  the  t  t  , 

muft  be  ll.iut  with  an  Iron  Door  made  on  r  '• 
order  to  diredl  the  Fire  as  we  want  it  hv  }  c* 
Hunting  the  Door.  ^  WW 

For  the  Fufions,  there  muft  be  built  a  tw. 
a£Uy  like  thofe  abovemention’d,  except  that  ex' 
Need  of  the  two  Iron  Bars  plac’d  rn  5*  to 

port  the  Veftels.  IUP* 

The  Portable,  or  Portative  Furnaces ,  are  m  u 
compos’d  of  a  Pafte  made  of  three  Parts' of  b-t 

earthen  Ware,  reduc’d  into  Powder,  and  two  p!°  • 
Loam,  the  whole  diluted  in  Water:  Their  qJT °* 
tion  muft  be  like  that  of  the  Reverberator  pHl 
Holes  might  even  be  made  in  them  to  run  ibmeT^' 
Bars  through,  to  fupport  the  Retort ;  which  8°* 
can  eafily  be  drawn  out,  when  the  Furnace  is  defiV  i 
to  be  us’d  to  put  fome  Matter  into  Fufion.  b  ^ 

It  is  likewife  very  proper  we  fliould  have  a  P0 
the  Furnace  for  Fufions,  made  of  the  fame  Uitv 
with  the  others.  It  muft  be  round,  and  plac’d  on* 
Tripode,  with  a  Angle  Grate  at  the  Bottom,  and  f* 
Regifters  on  the  Sides,  to  give  more  Air  to' the  Fir* 

A  Dome,  made  of  the  fame  Matter,  is  to  be  plac’d  t* 
top,  and  a  final!  Chimney  of  Earth,  to  place  over  die 

Hole  of  the  Dome,  to  keep  longer  the  Violence  of 
the  Fire. 

There  muft  be  always  fome  Sand,  or  broken 
earthen  Ware,  mix’d  with  the  Pafte  us’d  in  the  Con. 
ftrudtion  of  Furnaces  either  fix’d,  or  portative  tor 
Fear  of  Crevejfes  when  they  dry  ;  for  thole  Matters 
render  the  Loam  more  porous. 

A  fmali  Iron  Furnace ,  with  its  Iron  Pot,  and  a  Lid 
of  the  fame  Metal,  is  very  commodious  for  feveral 
Operations ;  for  it  may  ferve  for  the  Balneum  marie, 
or  the  vaporous  Bath ,  in  cafe  we  have  no  other.  It 
may  alfo  be  employ’d  in  a  Diftillation  thro’  an  Alem¬ 
bick,  at  a  Sand  Heat,  or  of  Allies,  or  Filings  of  Iron. 

Wc  muft  alfo  provide  ourfelves  with  a  large  Iron 
Furnace ,  on  which  we’ll  place  a  Balneum  meric  of 
Copper,  to  diftil  with  four  Retorts  at  the  lame  Time. 
There  will  be  in  the  Middle  of  this  Balneum  meric  a 
Tube,  the  Top  whereof  muft  be  made  like  a  Funnel, 
to  pour  down  hot  Water.  To  reimplace  that  which  is 

evaporated. 

An  Iron  Furnace ,  with  three  Feet,  is  very  neccfiary 
to  heat  or  boil  levcral  Things.  It  muft  begarnifli’d 
with  a  Lute,  and  Pieces  of  Brick,  to  keep  the  Fire 
longer  in  it. 

’Tis  alfo  very  proper  to  have  a  fmali  Furnace  made 
of  Tin,  which  may  ferve  in  fome  Operations  to  be 
made  with  Lamp  Fire.  This  Furnace  mult  be  round, 
of  very  near  two  Feet  high,  and  a  hoot  Diameter. 

It  mull  be  compos’d  of  an  Hearth,  where  the  lighted 
Lamp  is  to  be  plac’d-,  the  Hearth  I-Ialf  a  Foot  high. 
There  ought  to  be  round  it,  and  by  Intervals,  live  or 
fix  Holes,  which  will  give  Air  to  the  Oil  of  the  Lamp, 
that  it  may  continue  burning.  This  Furnace  mull 
fupport  a  Bafon,  of  a  little  above  Half  a  Foot  high* 
and  fiat  at  Bottom.  This  Bafon  will  ferve  as  a  Cap- 
fula ,  to  contain  the  Sand,  and  the  Veffel  with  the 
Matter  in  it.  It  muft  be  cover’d  with  a  Dome  ol  the 
fame  Metal,  ol*  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fhe 
Lamp  mull  have  three  Holes,  thro*  which  three  Cot¬ 
ton  Wicks,  imbib’d  with,  and  entertain’d  by  the  Oil 
of  the  Lamp,  are  to  come  out.  This  Lump  ought 
to  be  long  enough  to  be  taken  off*  the  Hearth,  kom 
Time  to  Time,  to  light  the  Wicks  in  calc  they  aie 
out,  and  to  IhiilF  them  when  there  is  any  Mufhrooms 
upon  them,  which  only  ferve  to  damp  the  Maine,  an 
intercept  the  Heat. 

With  all  thefe  neceflaiy  Cares,  Fxpences,  und  1  uf 
cautions,  with  the  final!  Share  of  Knowledge  we  ha-1 
acquir’d  in  Chymijlry ,  methinks  we  are  pretty  wli  ,c" 
ted  out  lbr  an  /ilchymijl  \  but,  however,  ^we  wuir 
lbmcthing  elfe.  Hill ;  for  I  am  not  of  that  lelecc-*- 
compos’d  of  thofe  extraordinary  Men,  who  by  ^ 
marvellous  Secret's  of  their  Ilcmctick/h'U  pretend  t  j* 
their  Alembieka  or  Crucibles  are  a  CornuLopm ,  y 


means  whereof  they  pretend  to  extra  id  an  Aurum  lw!‘* 
bile ,  or  Elixir  vita:,  from  nothing  *  we 
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n  that  we  are  not  yet  arriv’d  to  that  Degree  of 
predion  in  the  Hermetical  Art,  and  hope  never  will. 
pT  we  think  ourfelves  capable  to  extra#  Spirits, 
ryf1  Salts  fcfr.  we  will  have  Subftances  to  extra# 
h  m  from',  and  fome  real  Subje#s  to  work  upon,  and 
tftC  Smoak  ;  for  in  our  Laboratory  we  do  not  defign 
Tfeed  on  Smoak,  tho’  it  would  be  of  very  great  Ser¬ 
vice  at  this  prefent  T ime. 

To  find  thofe  Subje#s,  we  fhall  be  oblig’d  to  over- 
thrce  Kingdoms,  not  all  at  once,  but  one  after 
1011  ther  tf/z.  the  Mineral  Kingdom ,  the  Vegetable 
°Knrdorn,  and  the  Animal  Kingdom  ;  and  to  fee  thofe 
\\cc  Kingdoms,  and  have  what  each  of  them  can 
fu  nifli  me  with,  for  my  intended  Purpofe ;  I  need  go 

further  than  my  Laboratory ,  where,  by  this  Time, 
n  £  have  been  brought,  by  my  Orders,  Minerals, 
Vegetables,  Animals,  and  all  Subje#s  for  our  Ope- 

—  y  my  Hr#  Vifit  to  the  Mineral  Kingdom ,  be- 

sinning,  by  informing  my  Pupils  that  Mi  ne  r  a  l  is  any 
Body,  finiple  or  compound,  dug  out  of  a  fub terra¬ 
neous  Place,  or  Mine,  from  which  it  takes  the  Deno¬ 
mination* 

Some  attribute  the  Formation  of  Minerals  to  die 
A^ion  of  the  Sun  without ;  fome  to  the  central  Fire 
within  *,  and  fome  think  the  Cold  does  all,  by  uniting, 
condenfmg,and  congealing  certain  Juices  of  the  Earth. 

J)es  Cartes  takes  Minerals  to  have  been  form’d  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  World,  and  to  have  rang’d 
themfelves,  by  the  Laws  of  Gravity,  above  the 
Centre.  In  Procefs  of  Time,  he  fuppofes  tliefe  to 
]iave  been  corroded  by  the  acid  Salts,  &c,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  Parts  thereof  carry’d  up  along  with  thofe 
Salts  by  the  fubterranean  Heat,  and  depofited  in  divers 
Parts  of  the  Earth. 

f ournefort  fuppofes  Seeds  of  Minerals ,  as  of  Ani¬ 
mals  and  Vegetables  ;  every  Thing,  according  to  him, 
comes  from  Eggs,  even  Stones  ;  and  the  largeft  Rocks 
were  originally  no  more  than  Grains  of  Sand. 

V Emery  fays,  that  all  that’s  found  petri fy’d  in  the 
Earth,  or  upon  the  Earth,  is  call’d  Mineral  ;  that  this 
Petrification  is  made  by  the  Coagulation  of  the  acid, 
or  fait  W aters,  found  in  the  Pores  of  the  Earth  ;  that 
this  Petrification  is  different,  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  Difpofitions,  or  different  Nature  of  that  fame 
Earth,  and  according  to  the  Time  Nature  employs  in 
its  Formation.  He  pretends,  likewife,  that  the  In- 
creafe  of  Minerals  proceeds  from  the  Accumulation, 
or  different  Lays  of  congeal’d  Waters  agglutinated 
together;  and  that  thefe  Lays  arc  the  Occafion  of 
contiguous  Quarries  having  their  Sinus1  s  and  Veins 
crofs-wife,  and  not  perpendicular.  That  thofe  Sinus's, 
form’d  in  their  Junctures,  are  of  great  Help  to  Stone¬ 
cutters,  becaufe  by  thofe  Places  they  arc  cafily  fepa- 
rated  into  Tables  ;  whereas  it  could  not  be  cut  if  taken 
otherwife. 

For  my  Part,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  Minerals  are 
form’d  of  the  falinc  Particles  of  the  Earth  exalted  by 
the  central  Fire  within,  and  ufhcrM  by  a  Vehicle 
form’d  of  a  Part  of  thofe  falinc  Particles  rcfolv’d  into 
a  Sort  9 1'  Spirit,  and  the  Phlegm  of  the  Earth,  into  a 
proper  Matrix  ;  where  by  the  fame  central  Hear, toge¬ 
ther  wicji  the  powerful  Influence  of  the  Sun,  they  arc 
elaborated,  cryftalliz’d,  or  condens’d  ;  which  makes 
me  believe,  that  there  is  no  other  Difference  between 
the  1  rinciples  of  Minerals  and  thofe  of  Vegetables, 
man  that  in  the  different  Poficion,  and  Condunation 
d  their  Particles,  That  Vehicle,  -after  it  has  un- 
Wcd  it  fell*  of  its  Burden,  remains  round  the  Matrix, 
t0  as  a  Refrigeratory  during  the  Operation, 
otherwife  the  Condcnfation,  being  clone  with  too  much 

rocipitation,  by  thofe  two  powerful  Agents,  the  Sun 
iU'd  the  central  Pleat,  would  render  the  whole  Com¬ 
petition  impede#,  which  is  more  or  Ids  fo,  as  the 
jWa]  Agents  are  more  or  Jefs  regular  in  their  A#ion, 
ncid  Particles  more  or  lcfs  proper  to  penetrate 
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™  in  the  alkaline;  and  the  remote  Caufcs,  as 
1  Matrix,  ambient  Atmofphcre,  the  Refrigeratory, 

ur  more  or  lefs  ready  to  aflift  the  immediate 
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Plence  die  Difference  between  Minerals  and  Metals, 
fince  Minerals  are  nothing  but  un di gelled  Metals  ; 
which  Indigeflion  proceeds  either  from  the  vitiated 
Conformation  of  the  Matrix,  or  its  diiadvantageous 
Situation,  in  a  Climate  where  the  central  Heat,  and 
the  Sun,  can’t  a#  in  Concert,  nor  with  thatSubordP 
nation  among  them,  capable  to  bring  die  Subje#  they 
work  upon  to  its  due  Perfe#ion ;  the  one  being  too 
quick  in  its  Operation,  and  the  other  too  flow or 
that  deftroying  by  an  exceffive  Pleat,  what  the  other, 
by  a  moderate  one,  has  brought  to  a  certain  Degree 
of  Perfe#ion  ;  or  from  the  Subje#  itfelf,  between 
the  Particles  thereof,  there  is  not  that  juft  CEconomy 
requifite  for  a  juft  Separation,  and  Dire#ion,  the  mer¬ 
curial  ones  being  in  too  great  Abundance,  and  too 
violently  agitated,  to  be  fix’d  by  the  Acids,  or  thole 
Acids  in  fo  great  a  Quantity,  as  to  be  rather  capab! 
to  corrode  and  lacerate  the  Pores  they  penetrate,  than 
to  form  of  them  a  regular  Mechanifm.  •  Or  from  the 
ambient  Atmofphere,  which  being  too  thick  and  fuli¬ 
ginous,  for  Want  of  a  due  Rarefa#ion,  impregnates 
the  Matter  preparing  in  the  Matrix,  with  a  too  great 
Abundance  of ’Phi  eg  in,  which  obftru#s  the  intimate 
Union  of  its  Particles.  Or  by  the  too  great  Quantity 
of  Water  in  die  Refrigeratory,  which  damps  the  Heat 
of  the  two  immediate  Agents,  and  thereby  hinders 
the  Separation  of  the  coarfer  Particles  from  the  fob- 
tile  ones,  necefiary  to  form  a  good  Subje#  ;  or  by 
its  Scarcity,  which  leaving  a  too  great  Scope  to  thole 
fame  Agents,  makes  them  produce  a  Matter,  aduft, 
brittle,  and  of  very  little,  or  no  Confidence.  This  i£ 
my  Syftem  of  the  Formation  of  Minerals ,  and  of  the 
Difference  found  between  them  and  Metals ;  and  in 
this  Senfe,  Minerals  are  but  imperfe#  Metals,  and 
Metals  Minerals  brought  to  their  laft  Degree  of  Per¬ 
fection. 

There  is  the  fame  Difference  to  be  met  between 
Metals,  as  between  Minerals  and  Metals ;  which  Dif¬ 
ference  proceeds,  likewife,  from  die  fame  different 
Sources.  For  the  harder,  more  compa#,  and  confe- 
qucntly  more  perfe#  Metals  are,  we  may  infer,  hence, 
that  they  have  been  form’d  of  a  more  laudable  Mat¬ 
ter,  in  a  more  fecund,  and  better  configurated  Matrix, 
and  well  fituated ;  and  with  a  more  graduate  Heat. 
For  the  Separation  of  all  heterogeneous  Bodies,  which 
in  the  Intention  of  that  fkilful  Artift,  Nature,  were 
not  to  enter  into  the  Composition. 

Tho’  all  the  Caufcs  heretofore  mention’d  concur  to 
render  a  Metal  more  or  lcfs  perfe#,  the  principal  one, 
however,  is  die  Situation  of  the  Matrix,  more  or  left 
advantageous ;  for  from  the  Difference  of  that  Situa¬ 
tion  enfucs,  nccclfarily,  the  Proportion  of  Diftancc  of 
the  two  immediate  Agents,  or  of  one  of  them  ;  for  it 
may  happen  to  be  well  enough  fituated  with  Regard 
to  the  fubtcrrancous  Heat,  tho’  not  fo  with  Regard  to 
the  Sun,  and  con  trad  wile.  For  if  the  fubtcrrancous 
I-Icat  operates  alone  on  a  good  Subje#,  attended, 
otherwife,  by  the  other  nccelfaty  Ci  re  um  fiances,  to 
render  the  Work  perfe#;  that  Work,  in  Fa#,  is 
perfe#  in  its  Kind,  i.  c.  as  far  as  that  Pleat,  aflifted 
therein,  by  the  remote  Caufcs,  could  cany  it,  but  not 
of  that  Pcrfe#ion  defign’d  by  Nature  if  that  Pleat 
had  been  quicken’d,  and  aflifted  in  its  Operation  by 
the  Influence  of  the  Sun,  of  which  it  had  not  been 
depriv’d,  had  it  been  fituated  in  another  Climate. 
Therefore  the  Metal  produc’d  in  that  Matrix, .  is  a 
Metal,  ’tis  true  ;  but  not  that  perfe#  Metal  intended, 
which  it  had  been  had  the  Sun  concurred  with  the  Sub¬ 
terraneous  Pleat,  to  difpofc  in  a  better  Order  its  differ¬ 
ent  Particles,  to  procure  a  elofer,  and  more  intimate 
Union  among  them,  and  make  a  more  perlc#  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  few  heterogeneous  Bodies  which  obftru# 
that  Union  and  Separation.  Plence  that  greater  Faci¬ 
lity  found  in  the  Separation  of  the  Principles  of  im¬ 
perfe#  Metals,  as  Iron,  Copper^  Lead,  and  Tin, 
than  of  thofe  of  perfe#  ones,  fuch  as  Silver  and 
Gold, 

Another  Difference  between  Minerals  and  Metals,  is 
that  Metals  are  malleable,  and  Minerals  are  not. 

There  are  Seven  Metals,  viz.  Gold,  Silver,  Iron, 
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Tin,  Copper,  Lead,  and  Quickfilver*,  this  laft  is 
not  malleable,  but  when  mixed  with  the  other,  but  as 
it  is  confidered  as  the  firft  Principle,  or  Seed  of  Metals , 

3  tis  ranked  among  them. 

Aftrologers  pretend  that  there  is  fo  great  an  Affinity 
and  Correfpondence  between  thefe  feven  Metals  and 
the  feven  Planets,  that  they  all  ad  in  Concert  *,  they 
imagine  that  this  Correfpondence  is  entertained  by 
Means  of  an  Atmofphere  fubfifting  between  the  Pla¬ 
net,  and  the  Metal,  proceeding  by  an  Emanation  of 
Corpufcles,  or  Effluvia  from  both,  not  different  from 
that  which  fubfifts  between  Iron  and  the  Magnet,  and 
which  ads  very  near  in  the  fame  Manner  •,  for  as  the 
Magnet  has  no  Virtue  of  Attradion,  but  with  Regard 
to  Iron  alone  ;  likewife  a  Planet  has  no  Influence,  but 
on  that  Metal  which  reprefents  it,  on  Reafon  of  the 
Analogy  fubfifting  between  the  Configuration  of  dieir 
Pores,  exclufively  of  all  other  Planets  and  Metals. 
For  Example,  the  Effluvia  of  the  Sun  can  find  Ad- 
miffion  into  the  Pores  of  Gold,  and  reciprocally  thofe 
of  Gold  into  the  Pores  of  the  Sun  ;  but,  fay  they,  the 
Effluvia  of  the  Sun  cannot  introduce  themfelves  into 
the  Pores  of  Silver,  nor  the  Corpufcles  of  Silver  into 
the  Pores  of  the  Sun  j  and  thus  of  all  the  other  Planets, 
becaufe  of  the  different  Configuration  of  their  refpec- 
tive  Pores  ;  and  becaufe,  fay  they  again,  each  Metal 
receives  its  Nourifhmcnt  by  the  Influence  of  its  Planet, 
and  that  Planet  receives  moft  carefully  what  flows  from 
its  Metal . 

For  thefe  Reafons,  thefe  over-wife  Gentlemen  have 
called  the  feven  Metals  by  the  Name  of  the  feven  Pla¬ 
nets,  which,  they  pretend,  govern  them,  each  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  and  called  Gold  Sun ,  Silver  Moon,  Iron  Mars, 
Quickfilver  Mercury,  Tin  Jupiter,  Copper  Venus,  and 
Lead  Saturn. 

They  have  likewife  prefented  thofe  Planets,  with 
each  its  particular  Day,  to  fend  their  Influences  on  our 
Hemifphere  >  thus  they  affure,  that  if  an  Artift  works 
Monday  on  Silver,  Tuefday  on  Iron,  JVednefday  on 
Quickfilver,  &c.  he’ll  fucceed  a  great  deal  better  in 
what  he  has  to  do. 

’Tis  alfo  their  Opinion,  that  each  of  thefe  feven 
Planets  influence  each  principal  Part  of  our  Body  5  and 
as  Metals  reprefen t  thofe  Planets,  they  were  proper 
and  fpecifick  to  cure  thofe  Parts  of  their  Maladies,  and 
to  maintain  them  in  their  natural  Strength  *,  thus  they 
give  Gold  for  the  Heart,  Silver  for  the  Head,  (and  in 
this  they  are  not  much  miftaken,  for  in  my  Opinion, 
the  Moon  has  a  very  great  Influence  on  their  Pericra¬ 
nium,)  Iron  for  the  Liver,  Tin  for  the  Lungs,  and 
for  the  Matricc,  Copper  for  the  Reins,  and  Lead  for 
the  Melt. 

Thefe  extravagant  Sentiments  of  the  Influences  of 
the  Planets  on  Metals ,  &c:  are  without  Foundation, 
and  can  be  refuted  by  this  Angle  Reflexion,  that  no 
Body  has  fecn  the  Planets  near  enough  to  know  if  they 
be  of  the  Nature  of  Metals ,  or  to  perceive  any  Corpul- 
clcs  falling  from  them  on  the  Earth  •,  befldcs  how  could 
an  Atmofphere  fubfift  between  the  Planet  and  the 
Metal,  without  which  no  liich  Correfpondence  kept 
between  two  natural  Bodies,  as  to  admit  an  Emiffion, 
and  Intromiffion  of  Effluvia,  when  that  Atmofphere 
mull  have  been  broken  (fuppofing  there  was  ever  one) 
as  well  by  the  rapid  Courfc  of  the  Planet,  as  by  the 
different  Changes  or  Mutations,  from  the  Time  it 
was  firft  dug  out  of  the  Mine?  But,  why  fhould 
we  have  Rccourfc  to  the  Planets,  which  arc  at  fo  vaft 
a  Diftancc  from  us,  to  explain  the  Effects  produced 
by  Remedies  extracted  from  the  Metals,  while  weean 
find  them  fo  cafily  in  natural  Caufcs  ? 

After  this  fhort  Diflertation  on  Minerals  and  Metals, 
and  this  Examcn  of  their  Principles,  without  which 
we  could  not  have  operated  fafely,  and  with  Hope  of 
Succds  *,  we’ll  begin  to  work  on  Metals,  as  the  moft 
pci  fcd,  and  among  thefe  we’ll  choofc  Gold  firft  j 
jince  it  was  the  firft  Metal,  and  as  far  as  wc  know. 
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could  not  be  done  other  wife  than  by  a  Diffolnt-*A 
Precipitation  of  that  Metal  into  a  Powder 
of  Mercury.  y 

Gold  obtains  the  firft  Rank  among  the  feven  M 
tals,  becaufe  ’tis  more  perfed,  heavier,  and  rece 
according  to  Meffleurs  the  Aftrologers,  the  Inline^ 
of  the  Sun,  which  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  -niT 
Planets :  ’Tis  alfo  called  the  King  of  the  Met  ah  f 
the  fame  Reafon.  3Tis  a  Matter  very  compaft  mall°r 
able,  uneven  in  its  Parts,  fo  that  by  means  of  a  M 
crofcope,  there  are  difeovered  in  it  Pores  of  diflW , 
rigures. 

Gold  is  found  in  feveral  Mines,  as  well  in  Europe  as 
in  the  other  Parts  of  the  World ;  but  the  greateft  Quan¬ 
tity  of  that  Metal  is  brought  to  us  from  Peru.  Tis 
environed  with  Water,  and  with  Stones  or  Marcaflites 
very  hard  and  broke  but  with  great  Difficulty  to  take 
off  the  Gold.  Mercury  is  alfo  employed  to  feparate  it 
from  the  Mine,  for  it  amalgamates  itfelf  eafily  with 
that  Metal.  Several  Stones  contain  Particles  of  Gold 
as  thofe  called  the  Golden  Mine ,  and  the  Lapis  Lazuli. 
Grains  of  Gold  are  alfo  found  in  Rivers,  efpecially  in 
Africa,  becaufe  the  Waters  which  pafsj  through  the 
Mines,  have  carried  it  along  with  them.  This  is 
what  we  call  Gold  Duft ,  brought  over  from  Guinea. 

Glauber  tells  us  that  there  is  a  third  Sort  of  Gold , 
fear ce  found  any  where  but  in  the  Drains  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Chili,  which  they  feparate  from  the  Earth  by 
waffling  j  whence  the  Places  where  it  is  found  or  fepa- 
rated  are  called  Lavadero> s.  This  Earth  is  ufually 
reddifh,  and  very  fine :  At  about  fix  Foot  deep  it  is 
mixed  with  Grains  of  large  Duft ;  and  from  hence  com¬ 
mences  the  Stratum,  or  Bed  of  Gold :  Between  areBanks 
of  foft  blewifh  Stone,  mixed  with  yellow  Threads,  which 
yet  are  not  Gold ,  but  only  Pyrites,  or  Marcaffites  Mold. 

Gold  is  the  moft  duftile  and  malleable  of  all  Metals ; 
our  Gold-Beaters  and  Wire-Drawers  furntfli  us  with 
Proofs  of  this  Property  *,  they  every  Day  reduce  Gold 
into  Leaves  or  Lamella ,  inconceivably  thin*,  yet 
without  leaving  the  leaft  Aperture  or  Chaim  vifible  to 
the  beft  Microfcope,  as  even  pervious  to  the  Light, 
even  by  heating  it  feveral  Days  fucceffively,  and  tritu¬ 
rating  ftrongly  in  a  giafs  Mortar  with  a  glafs  Peftle, 
and  adding  to  it,  by  Degrees,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  com¬ 
mon  Water,  renders  it  fo  divided  and  fo  light,  that 
the  common  Water  will  fupport  it  and  diffolve  it  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  will  ran  with  the  "Water  thro’ 
the  Pores  of  a  common  Filtre.  ’Tis  true  that  this 
Diffolution  will  not  be  very  perfed:  •,  but  if  it  be  kept 
fome  Y ears,  fome  Pardcles  of  Gold  will  be  found  pre¬ 
cipitated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Vcflel,  Tis  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  on  the  Filtre,  through  which  this  gilded  Wa¬ 
ter  lias  puffed,  there  will  remain  a  blewifh  Mud,  which 
in  all  Appearance  is  a  Portion  of  the  Gold ,  the  mod  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  attenuated,  mixed  with  fome  of  the  Glafs 
feparated  from  the  Mortar  in  the  Trituration. 

Under  that  falfe  Suppofition  invented  by  Aftrolo- 
gers,  that  Gold  receives  die  Influences  of  the  Sun  in  a 
more  particular  Manner  than  the  other  Metals-,  ant 
the  Sun  being  confidered  as  the  Heart  of  the  W  01  k  * 
it  lias  been  fuppofed  likewife  that  Gold  taken  inwaul  y 
{Lengthens  and  rejoices  the  Heart,  and  purifies  it  of  a 
its  Impurities ;  therefore  there  have  been  invented  e- 
veral  Operations  to  open  that  Metal,  and  to  fepamte 
its  Salts  and  Sulphurs,  which  Operation  which  jas 
been  called  beforehand  Aurum  Potabik,  became  ms 
Salt  or  Sulphur  being  diffolved  into  a  I.iquou  cou  | 
be  taken  like  a  Julep,  and  as  that  Aurum  Potmle  coi 
be  thereby  distributed  to  all  Parts  ottheBocy,  •’ 
fuppofed  that  it  would  fo  expel  from  it  all  that  in 
rapt  Nature  in  its  Fundlions,  as  to  render  the  * 
who  fhould  take  it  free  of  Maladies,  lor  a  long  ’ 

and  thereby  prolong  his  Life.  ,  . 

But  this  Rcafoning  is  without  the  leaft  ’ 

becaufe  without  sr.iufing  ourfclvcs  to  refute  on ^  < b* 
thofe  imaginary  Influences  which  have  no  otne  '  ^ 
ance  but  in  the  empty  Pericranium  of  A,tl 


^  /  f  t  I,  I  rj 1 

the  only  one,  on  which  that  excellent  Chymift,  Mofes ,  ance  but  in  the  empty  Pericranium  ot  1  |yt.,y 

operated,  by  reducing  die  golden  Calf,  fabrickcd  by  there  is  nothing  obferved  in  Gold  but  a  heavy  .  f(1|y 

his  Brother  Aaron ,  (the  lirft  T.cvite  who  adored  a  golden  hard  Matter,  the  Principles  hereof  arc  vc*i  y  i n  ^  ^ 

Calf,  chough  he  was  not  die  laft)  into  Aflies,  which  united  *  and  what  makes  us  believe  it,  is  1  *•  nn. 
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not  be  di/Tolved  radically,  to  feparate  from  it  Salt  nor 
Sulphur.  This  Gold  being  reduced  into  very  thin 
Leaves,  operates  no  Changes  in  the  human  Body, 
when  taken  inwardly,  and  is  voided  in  the  fame  Na- 
jt  Was  taken,  except  when  there  is  Mercury  in 
the  Body,  for  then  Gold  amalgamates  itfelf  witli  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  by  that  Amalgama  the  Mercury  is  fixed, 
and  its  Motion  interrupted,  therefore  Gold  is  a  good 
Remedy  for  thofe  who  have  took  too  much  Mercury. 

This  general  Obfervation  I  have  made,  that  Gold 
taken  alone  inwardly  operated  no  Changes  in  our  Bo¬ 
dies,  with  Regard  to  our  Health,  is  not  a  Confequence 
thant  remains  as  inactive,  when  united  with  fomething 
c]fe,  fince  there  are  feveral  very  valuable  Preparations 
of  Gold  made  witli  Spirits,  becaufe  thofe  Spirits  give 
it  Determinations  according  to  their  Nature,  and  make 
it  operate ;  for  Example,  in  the  Aurum  Fulminans , 
which  is  Gold  impregnated  with  fome  Spirits,  which 
difperfe  its  Particles  with  Violence  when  put  in  the 
Fire*,  which  Operation  is  made  in  the  following 

Manner. 

Take  what  Quantify  you  pleafe  of  Gold  reduced  into 
Filings,  put  it  into  a  Viol,  or  Matrafs,  pour  over  it 
three  or  four  Times  its  Weight  of  Aqua  Rcgalis ,  com- 
pofed  as  we’ll  mention  hereafter ;  place  the  Matrafs 
over  a  very  moderate  Sand-Heat,  and  leave  it  there 
kill  the  Aqua  Regalis  lias  diffolved  as  much  Gold  as  it 
can  contain,  which  you’ll  know  by  the  Ebullitions  be¬ 
ing  over;  pour  by  Inclination  the  Liquor  into  a  Glafs  *, 
and  if  any  of  the  Gold  be  left  in  the  Matrafs,  have  it 
di/Tolved,  as  before,  with  fome  Aqua  Regalis.  You 
muff  mix  yotir  DifTolutions,  and  afterwards  pour  over 
die  Mixture  flowly,  fome  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal-Armo- 
niack,  or  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium  ;  there  will 
happen  an  EfFervefcence  with  Pleat,  and  you’ll  fee  the 
Gold  precipitated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  GJafs  in  a  yel¬ 
low  Powder.  Leave  it  to  fettle  a  long  while,  to  lofe 
none  of  the  Gold,  pour  over  it  as  much  common  Wa¬ 
ter  *,  then  having  poured  by  Inclination  all  the  Liquor, 
you’ll  wafh.  your  Powder  with  warm  Water  ’till  ’tis 
grown  infipid  ;  after  which  it  muff  be  dried  on  a  Pa¬ 
per,  at  a  very  flow  Heat,  becaufe  Fire  catches  it  eafily, 
and  the  Powder  flies  off  with  much  Noife.  If  you 
have  employed  a  Drachm  of  Gold,  you’ll  extradl  four 
Scruples  of  Gold  Fulminans ,  very  dry  ;  fome  call  it 
Chalk  of  Gold. 

This  Preparation  of  Gold  is  prescribed  to  provoke 
Sweat,  and  expel  the  malignant  Humours  by  Perfpi- 
ration  *,  ’tis  adminiftered  in  the  Small  Pox,  from  two 
to  fix  Grains,  in  Lozenges,  or  in  an  EJedtuary.  It 
Hops  Vomiting,  and  is  likewife  very  proper  to  mode¬ 
rate  the  too  violent  Adi  ion  of  Mercury. 
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which  is  in  it  in  a  good  Quantity,  mix’d  with  jlqnci 
for  tis.  If  we  be  afk’d  why  the  DifTolvents  forfeke 
the  Bodies,  they  had  diflolv’d,  to  unite  them  (elves 
to  another ;  why,  for  Example,  the  Aqua  Regalis 
forfakes  the  Gold  it  had  fill’d  itfelf  with,-  to  be  re- 
implac’d  by  the  Alkali  ?  I’ll  anlwer,  that  Gold  be¬ 
ing  a  very  hard  Matter,  as  we  have  already  obfer- 
ved,  the  Points  of  the  Aqua  Regalis  could  not  pc- 
netiate  it  but  fupcrficially,  tho’  deeply  enough,  how- 
evei ,  for  each  Point  to  flipport  each  golden  Particle 
it  has  penetrated,  and  no  more  ;  which  appears,  by 
fome  of  the  Gold  being  often  left  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  VefTd,  alter  all  the  acid  Particles  have  charg’d 
thcmfelves  witli  each  its  Weight  of' Gold-,  that  thofe 
Paits  being  thus  over-loaded,  and,  in  feme  Mea- 
fure,  in  a  violent  State,  are  eafily  broken  by  the  new 
Fermentation  caufed  by  mixing  an  Alkali  with  it ; 
and  by  quitting  their  Hold,  the  golden  Particles,  witli 
the  (harped  Part  of  thofe  Points  left  in  their  Pores, 
following  their  natural  Propenfity  downwards,  are 
precipitated  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel.  The  acid 
Points  thus  blunted,  remain  for  ever  afterwards  in¬ 
capable  of  producing  the  fame  EfFcft.  That  Part 
of  thofe  Points  are  left  in  the  golden  Particles, 
appears,  at  the  Fulmination  of  the  Gold ,  which, 
without  thefe  Points  lodg’d  in  it,  could  never  pro¬ 
duce  that  Efredt.  The  fudorifick  Virtue  of  the 
Aurum  fulminans  proceeds  from  its  being  volatiliz’d 
by  the  Heat  of  the  Body,  and  thereby  expell’d 
through  its  Pores.  If  thofe  Pores  be  dilated  in  fuch 
a  Manner  that  the  golden  Particles  may  pals  thro* 
them,  without  Difficulty,  they  only  procure  an  in- 
fenfible  Perforation ;  but  if  they  meet  with  fome 
Obftru&ion  in  their  Railage,  as  when  the  Pores  are 
(lopp’d  with  Cold,  diey  are  fudorifick.  Aurum 
fulminans  is  alfo  a  very  good  Remedy  for  thofe  who 
have  taken  too  great  a  Quantity  of  Mercury  ;  be¬ 
caufe  being  volatiliz’d  by  the  Heat  of  the  Bodies,  it 
penetrates  all  its  Parts,  where  it  amalgamates,  with 
all  the  Mercury  it  can  meet  with,  and  uffiers  it  out 
of  the  Body,  through  the  Pores,  by  its  fudorifick 
Quality.  This  is  the  only  Preparation  of  Gold  of 
any  Ule  in  Medicine;  therefore  omitting  all  others 
as  needlefs,  we’ll  proceed  to  our  Operations  on 
Silver. 


Note,  That  if  in  this  Operation  we  ufe  Filings  of  Gold, 
’tis  for  no  other  Reafon  than  to  render  the  Diflolii- 
tion  lefs  difficult.  The  EAcrvefcenccs  which  hap¬ 
pens,  proceeds  from  the  violent  Separation  of  the 
golden  Particles,  made  by  the  Aqua  Regalis,  which 
Mervcfcence  ceafes  when  the  Aqua  Rcgalis  has  dif- 
folved  all  the  Gold  it  could  ;  and  though  the  Gold 
he  m  the  Aqua  Rcgalis ,  ’tis  fo  imperceptible,  that 
there  fcarcely  appears  any  Change  in  the  Water,  bc- 
lngas  clear  and  tranfparcnt  as  before,  with  t!  is  fingle 
Dmcrencc,  that  ’tis  turned  Yellow.  This  Diflbiu- 
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tion  of  Gold  is  a  Sufpenfion  made  of  its  Particles 
by  the  Points  of  the  Aqua  Rcgalis.  Oil  of  Tartar’ 
or  rP1™  °f  Sal-Armoniack,  is  ufed  to  caufe  the  Pre¬ 
cipitation  of  the  Gold,  becaufe  botli  thofe  Liquors 
contain  an  alkaly  Sait,  which  being  mixed  with 
AckIs  niufl-  ferment  *,  and  in  this  Fermentation  the 
onus  of  the  Aqua  Rcgalis ,  which  kept  the  golden 
a  articles  fu  fpended,  being  weakened,  and  thereby 
tuitned  incapable  to  keep  up  any  longer  thole 
koldui  Particles,  muft  be  carried  by  their  own 

to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel.  We  ought 
not  to  be  lurp riled  at  the  volatile  Spirit  ofSal-Ar- 
lomucic  weakening  the  Aqua  Rcgalis ,  which  is 

nf  W^1  Sal-Armoniack,  .fince  the  Strength 
nf*  Ncgalis  docs  not  confifl  in  the  Volatility 

the  Sal-Armoniack,  but  in  that  of  the  Sen-Salt, 


■ 

Silver,  the  fecond  in  Dignity  among  Metals ,  is 
the  fined,  purefl,  mod  dudlile,  and  mod  precious  of 
them,  except  Gold.  ’Tis  call’d  Moon ,  becaufe  of  its 
Colour,  and  the  Influences  which  Aftrologcrs  imagine 
it  receives  from  the  Moon. 

Silver  is  feklom  found  alone  in  the  Mine,  but  ordi¬ 
narily  mix’d  with  Copper,  or  Lead,  or  even  with 
Gold.  That  naturally  mix’d  with  Lead,  is  in  a  black 
Stone  ;  but  that  mix’d  witli  Copper  is  ordinarily  en¬ 
viron’d  with  a  white  Stone,  very  hard,  and  in  Form 
of  Crydal.  There  arc,  however,  fome  Pieces  of  pure 
Silver  found  in  the  Mines,  and  fome  of  them  fo  hard, 
that  it  can’t  be  melted  unlefs  it  be  mix’d  with  a  great 
deal  of  ocher  Silver. 

Silver  can  be  adminidcr’d  like  Gold,  in  Maladies 
caus’d  by  having  taken  a  too  great  Quantity  of  Mer¬ 
cury  *  for  it  amalgamates  very  well  with  it,  and  hin¬ 
ders  its  Motion  *,  but  what’s  romanced  by  Adroiogcrs 
of  its  Properties  for  the  Maladies  of  die  Head,  is 
without  Foundation. 

As  the  Purification  of  Silver,  as  well  as  of  Gold, 
belongs  more  properly  to  Refiners,  than  to  Al- 
chymiils,  and  that  I  have  deferr’d  mentioning  that 
of  Gold  till  J  come  to  the  Article  Refining  *,  I  would 
do  the  feme  of  Silver ,  if  there  was  not  fomething  in 
the  Purification  which  lias  feme  medicinal  Qualities : 
Therefore  Gold  is  purify'd  thro’  the  Coppcl  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner : 

We’ll  take  a  Coppcl  made  of  Allies  of  Bones,  or 
Horns,  which  we’ll  cover,  and  heat  by  Degrees,  be¬ 
tween  Coals,  till  it  be  red-hot ;  which  done,  we’ll  put 
in  it  four  or  five  Times  as  much  Lead,  when  we  have 
Silver  to  purify  :  We’ll  leave  the  Lead  to  melt,  till  it 
has  fill’d  up  the  Pores  of  the  Coppcl,  which  is  loon 
7  X  done  j 
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done  ;  then  we’ll  throw  our  Silver  in  the  Middle,  and 
it  will  melt  prefently  *,  after  which,  we’ll  place  Wood 
round  the  Coppel,  and  blow,  to  make  the  Flame  re¬ 
verberate  over  the  Matter :  The  Impurities  will  mix 
with  the  Lead,  and  the  Silver  be  left  pure  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Coppel.  The  Lead  being  full  of  thefe 
Scoria  of  Silver ,  will  remain  on  the  Sides  of  the  Cop- 
pel  •,  it  may  be  taken  off  with  a  Spoon,  and  left  to 
cool  •,  ’tis  what’s  call’d  Litharge  ;  which  acquires  va¬ 
rious  Colours,  according  to  its  Degree  of  Calcination  ; 
for  it  is  lometimcs  call’d  Litharge  of  Gold ,  and  fome- 
times  Litharge  of  Silver.  If  it  be  left  in  the  Coppel, 
it  pafies  thro’  the  Pores.  The  Fire  muft  be  continu’d 
till  no  more  Smoak  arifes  from  the  Coppel. 

This  Preparation  feparates  Silver  from  all  other 
Metals ,  except  Gold ,  which  refills  the  Copple  ; 
therefore  thefe  two  Metals,  by  means  of  Aqua  fortis , 
which  is  a  very  good  Difiolvent  for  Silver ,  being 
thus  dififolv’d,  the  DilTolution  muft  be  pour’d,  by  In¬ 
clination,  into  an  earthen  Vefiel,  in  which  has  been 
plac’d  before  a  Plate  of  Copper,  and  eighteen  or 
twenty  Times  as  much  common  Water,  which  is  to 
be  left  to  fettle  for  feveral  Hours ;  and  when  the  Cop¬ 
per  is  perceiv’d  to  be  cover’d  with  Powder  of  Silver , 
and  the  Water  is  chang’d  blue,  it  muft  be  filtrated  ; 
’tis  what’s  call’d  fecond  IVater.  This  Water  is  proper 
to  fcarify  Shankers,  and  corrode  fungous  Flefh.  The 
Silver  Powder  muft  be  dry’d,  and  can  be  reduc’d  into 
an  Ingot ,  by  having  it  melted  in  a  Crucible  with  fome 
Saltpetre. 

From  this  we’ll  pafs  to  our  chymical  Preparations  of 
Silver ,  beginning  with  that  call’d  Cryftals  of  Silver ,  or 
I'itriol  of  the  Moon. 

This  Operation  is  a  Silver  penetrated  and  reduc’d  in 
Form  of  Salt,  by  the  acid  Points  of  Spirits  of  Nitre  * 
which  to  perform,  we  caufe  two  Ounces  of  Silver  of 
Coppel  to  be  diflblv’d  in  two  or  three  Times  as  much 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  pouring  this  DilTolution  into  a  fmall 
Cucurbite  of  Glafs,  and  caufing  a  fourth  Part  of  the 
Humidity  to  be  evaporated  at  a  very  llow  Sand  Heat ; 
and  what  remains  being  left  to  cool  without  moving 
it,  Cryftals  will  be  form’d  upon  it,  which  muft  be 
feparated  from  the  Humidity  •,  and  having  been  dry’d, 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  a  Vial  very  well  cork’d.  Then 
we’ll  have  Half  of  the  Liquor  remaining  evaporated, 
and  cryftalliz’d,  as  before  ;  which  Evaporations  and 
Cryftallizations  muft  be  reiterated,  till  all  the  Silver  be 
extracted  in  Cryftals. 

Thefe  Cryftals  are  uled  outwardly  for  Caufticks,  and 
adminiftered  inwardly,  from  one  Grain  to  three,  for  the 
Droply,  in  fome  Waters  appropriated  to  the  Dillcm- 
per.  It  purges  the  Serofitics  of  the  Abdomen. 


Note,  That  for  this  Operation  the  Silver  muft  be  put 
in  a  pretty  large  Vial,  or  Matrafs,  and  as  much  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Nitre  pour’d  upon  it  as  is  diffident  to  clif- 
lolvc  the  Silver ,  which  is  twice  the  Weight  of  the 
Silver ,  if  the  Spirit  of  Nitre  be  re&ify’d ;  and 
three  Times  its  Weight,  if  it  be  not  rc£tify*d. 
'The  Vefiel  muft  be  put  to  a  very  fmall  Sand  Heat, 
to  haflen  the  DilTolution.  When  the  Acids  begin 
to  penetrate  the  Body  of  the  Silver ,  there  happens 
an  Ebullition,  accompanied  with  a  very  conlidcrablc 
1 1  eat  ■,  bccaule  thole  Points  force  with  Violence  the 
Obllacles  which  obftrudl  their  Pa  fill  ge ;  which  vio¬ 
lent  Motion  caufes  the  Heat  and  Ebullition,  and  ra¬ 
refying  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  rifes  through  the  Neck 
of  the  Vefiel  a  red  Smoak,  which  muft  be  avoided 
as  being  very  often  five  to  the  Breath.  The  Ebul¬ 
lition  and  Smoak  hilt  till  the  Silver  is  perfectly  dif¬ 
lblv’d,  alter  which,  the  Liquor  grows  clear  and 
uanfparent,  but  of  a  blucifii  Colour;  which  Colour 
proceeds  Iroin  the  fmall  Quantity  of  Copper  always 
to  be  tound  in  Silver  \  for  if  there  was  none,  the 
dquor  would  have  no  other  Colour  than  that  ol 
Spirit  of  Nitre.  It  muft  be  obierv’d,  that  in  all 
Cryll.dlizations  there  ought  not  to  be  too  much 
Humidity  left,  for  1-Var  the  Salts,  being  too  much 
weakened,  Ihoukl  not, coagulate  ;  nor  too  little,  for 


then  the  Cryftals,  being  confin’d  within  * 
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Space,  would  fall  confufedly  one  over  annH  a'' 
The  Cryftals  of  Silver  are  diffoluble  in  Water  !'!  '' 
Salt  •,  their  Strength  depends  on  the  Spirits  of  \r 
tre  incorporated  with  them,  which  is  the  C-  f  * 
their  being  heavier  than  the  Silver  emnlr  i 
make  them.  Thefe  Spirits  penetrate,  and  lit  tC> 
the  Flelh,  on  which  thofe  Cryftals  are  apply’d^ 
excite  the  Fermentation  of  the  Humours,  wh  ’ 
ken  inwardly  ;  whence  it  happens,  that  thev  T  ^ 
by  Stool.  This  purgative  Quality  of  the  Crvlf^ 
of  the  Moony  proceeds  from  die  Difpofition  0f  d  - 
Parts,  and  not  from  the  Matters  they  are  comp 
of ;  for  Silver  fwallowed  alone,  produces  no  Vr  o 
in  the  Body,  and  is  voided  fuch  as  it  was  wheri 
ken  ;  the  Spirit  of  Nitre  taken  alone  in  Water  ^ 
aperitive,  but  does  not  purge  by  Stool.  ’  ls 


Another  chymical  Preparation  of  Silver  js  » 
Lapis  infernalis ,  or  the  perpetual  Cauftick,  NvJfich^ 
Silver  rendered  cauftick  by  the  Salts  of  Spirit  of  ]\*-S 
tre,  in  the  following  Manner : 

We’ll  take  as  much  as  we  pleafe  of  refined  Sih*- 
which  we’ll  put  to  be  difTolv’d  in  a  Vial,  with  twic’ 
or  three  Times  as  much  of  Spirit  of  Nitre  •  and  01  ^ 
afterwards  our  Vial,  thus  fill’d,  to  a  Sand-Heat  - 
have  two  Thirds  of  the  Humidity  evaporated,  throw¬ 
ing  what  remains  into  a  good  German  Crucible,  and  a 
pretty  big  one,  becaufe  of  the  Ebullitions  which  will 
liappen.  This  Crucible  muft  be  put  to  a  fmall  Fire 
and  left  there  till  the  Matter  being  much  rarefied,  falls 
down  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Crucible;  then  the  Fire 
muft  be  increafed,  and  the  Matter  will  become  like 
Oil ;  at  which  Time  it  muft  be  throw’d  into  a  Lingo- 
tiere ,  or  Mould,  where  it  will  coagulate.  This  La¬ 
pis  infernalis  is  to  be  kept  in  a  Vial  well  cork’d,  and 
will  be  a  perpetual  Cauftick,  provided  it  is  not  left 
expos’d  to  the  Air.  If  we  have  employ’d  an  Ounce 
of  Silver ,  we  fhall  have  an  Ounce  and  five  Drachms 
of  Lapis  infernalis. 


Note ,  That  the  cauftick  Virtue  of  the  Lapis  infernalis 
proceeds  likewife  from  the  corrofive  Salts  of  the 
Nitre  left  in  the  Silver  ;  and  that  if  it  be  a  greater 
Cauftick  than  the  Cryftals  of  the  lame  Metals,  and 
made  with  the  fame  Spirit,  ’tis  becaufe  the  molt 
acrimonious  Part  of  that  Spirit  is  that  left  after  the 
Evaporation,  and  which  the  Lapis  infernalis  is  nude 
of  5  whereas  in  the  Cryftals  the  Spirit  is  weaker, 
becaufe  ’tis  full  of  watery  Particles.  The  Diflblu- 
tion  of  Silver  muft  be  boil’d  at  a  moderate  Fire, 
becaufe  the  Matter  rarefies  eafily,  and  runs  over  the 
Crucible.  We’ll  often  look  into  the  Crucible,  es¬ 
pecially  towards  the  End  of  the  Evaporation,  lb 
that  as  foon  as  the  Matter  has  done  boiling,  we  may 
throw  it  into  the  Mould;  for  if  it  was  kit  longer 
on  the  Fire,  the  ftrongeft  Spirits  would  evaporate, 
and  the  Stone  become  lcls  corrofive. 


Our  next  Operation  on  Silver ,  is  Lin  dura  Limy,  or 
the  Tindture  ol"  Silver ,  which  is  a  DilTolution  ol  the 
mod  rarefy M  Particles  of  Silver,  in  Spirits  ol  Winy 
fliarpcn’d  with  a  fait  Alkali,  in  this  Manner:  WeM 
:aul'c  two  Ounces  of  Silver  to  be  difiblv’tl  in  a  Ma- 
trafs,  or  a  very  (low  Sand  Hear,  with  four  Ounces  ol 
Spirit  of  Nitre  :  We’ll  pour  the  DilTolution  into  .1 
Cucurbite,  or  other  VdTel  of  Gluts,  where  we’ll  have 
before  put  a  Pint  of  fill t  Water  very  well  filtrated. 
The  Silver  will  foon  precipitate  to  the  Bottom  ol  the 
Vefiel  in  a  white  Powder,  which  mull  he  kit  to  Hi¬ 
de  ;  after  which,  the  Water  is  to  be  pour’d  out  by  In¬ 
clination,  and  the  Powder  wa Ih’d  feveral  1  inics  wit  1 
Spring-water,  to  take  olf  rhe  Acrimony  ol  the  Salts *, 
and  having  been  diy’d  on  Paper,  put  into  a  MatiaH, 
pouring  over  it  an  Ounce  of  volatile  Salt  ol  th  my, 

and  24  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine  rediiy’d  on  iait.11. 

'Phis  Mairals  mull  be  flopp’d  with  another,  if'  M,K 
the  Mouth  of  the  Matrals  a-top  muft  enter  into  ny 
Neck  of  that  which  contains  the  Matter;  an  l  du-  ls 
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jjal:  wc  call  a  circulatory  Veffel.  The  Veflels  muft  be 
jj  luted  with  a  wet  Bladder,  and  put  in  Digeftion  in  a 
BunKhil,  or  feme  other  fuch  Heat,  for  the  Space  of 
-  pays,  during  which  Time,  the  Spirit  of  Wine  will 
have  taken  a  Sky  Colour,  when  the  Matrafles  muft  be 
unlutcd,  and  the  Liquor  filtrated  through  a  grey  Pa¬ 
per,  to  be  kept  in  a  Vial  very  well  cork’d. 

P  This  Tinfture  may  be  us’d  for  the  Epilepfy,  Palfy, 
Apoplexy,  and  all  other  Diftempers  of  the  Brain  *, 
’tis  alfo  prefcrib’d  in  malignant  Fevers,  and  all  other 
^ladies  where  it  is  neceflary  to  expel  the  Humours 
hY  Perfpiration.  The  Dofe  is  from  fix  to  fixtcen 
Drops,  in  a  proper  Liquor.  The  Silver  Chalk  left  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  VefTei,  can  be  revivify ’d  by  means 
of  the  following  Salts : 

Take  eight  Ounces  of  Nitre,  two  Ounces  of  Cry- 
ihl  reduc’d  into  Powder,  as  much  Tartar,  and  Half 
an  Ounce  of  Charcoal ;  make  of  the  whole  a  Powder, 
which  you  muft  put  foftly  into  a  Crucible,  made  red- 
hot  in  the  Fire :  .  There  will  happen  a  great  Deto¬ 
nation,  which  being  over,  you’ll  find  your  Matter 
mdted,  which  you  muft  pour  into  a  heated  Mortar, 
and  leave  it  to  cool :  You’ll  have  a  Mafs,  which  you 
muft  reduce  into  Powder,  and  mix  an  equal  Weight  of 
it  with  the  Silver  Chalk  :  Have  this  Mixture  melted  in 
a  Crucible,  the  Chalk  will  return  into  Silver:  Take 
your  Crucible  off  the  Fire,  and  break  it,  when  cold, 
and  then  feparate  the  Silver  from  the  Salts. 

Note ,  That  this  Operation  feems  to  favour  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  t/iofe  who  pretend  that  it  is  poflible  to  fe¬ 
parate  the  Principles  of  Silver  for  they  imagine, 
that  this  blueifh  Colour  difeover’d  after  the  Silver 
has  been  a  long  Time  in  Digeftion,  in  the  volatile 
Salt  of  Urine,  and  the  Spirit  of  Wine  alkaliz’d,  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the  Sulphur  of  Silver  feparated 
thro’  Means  of  that  fulphurous  Liquor,  and  mix’d 
with  it,  as  we  fee  thofe  Sorts  of  Menftruums  diflolve 
ordinarily  the  Sulphur  of  Vegetables,  Animals,  and 
Minerals,  and  leaving  the  terreftrial  and  faline  Par¬ 
ticles  entire.  But  if  we  examine  very  narrowly  this 
Tin&ure,  we  /hall  find,  that  thofe  Gentlemen  are 
miftaken,  and  that  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Difiolu- 
tjon  of  Silver  and  Copper,  which  has  been  volati¬ 
le  d  by  the  Salt  of  Urine,  and  afterwards  mix’d 
•  with  the  Spirit  of  Wine.  It  muft  be  obferv’d,  be- 
fidcs,  that  this  Tindture  is  rather  a  Tindture  of 
Copper,  than  of  Silver ,  fince  that  blue  Colour  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Copper  allied  with  the  Silver ,  and 
not  from  the  Silver  •,  becaufe  the  better  refin’d  is  the 
Silver  employ’d  in  this  Operation,  there  will  be  no 
blue  Tindture  at  all;  and  the  lefs  refin’d,  the 
higher  is  the  Colour.  The  Effedts  of  this  Tindture 
for  die  Maladies  abovemen tion’d,  are  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Salt  of  Urine,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Wine,  than  to  tiic  Silver ;  fincc  thefe  Volatiles  alone 
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cording  as  they  find  Humidity  to  extend  thenifelves ; 
For  if  it  was  put  but  in  io  or  12  Ounces  of  Water- 
there  would  be  form’d  but  a  kind  of  confus’d  Cry-’ 
itals  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  there  was  more  Water, 
there  would  appear  nothing  but  a  finall  Quantity  of 
precipitated  Powder.  The  Mixture  muft  be  left  40 
Days  at  Reft,  becaufe  the  Spirit  of  Nitre  being 
Weaken  d  by  the  common  Water,  works  verf 
ilowly  ;  and  if  the  Matter  was  mov’d,  the  Fi<mre 
began,  would  break,  and  the  whole  be  put  into  Com 
tulion.  If  afterwards  we  want  to  feparate  the  SiU 
ve>-  and  the  Mercury,  we  muft  Jhake  the  whole 
Mixture,  and  having  pour’d  it  into  an  earthen  Diih, 
we  make  it  boil  for  the  Space  of  Half  a  Quarter 
of  an  Hour ,  then  we’ll  leave  it  to  cool,  till  it  be  a 
little  more  than  Milk- warm  ;  when  we’ll  pour  into 

!vir  1  !  j’  3  Plnt  Water>  in  which  muft  have  been 
diffolv  d  two  Ounces  of  Sea  Salt ,  this  will  make  a 

white  Precipitate,  which  is  to  be  dry’d  after  the 
Water  has  been  pour’d  out  by  Inclination.  This 
Precipitate,  thus  dry’d,  is  to  be  put  into  a  Retort 
plac  d  on  a  Sand  Hear,  which  is  to  be  very  flow  at 
firft,  then  increas’d  by  Degrees,  til]  the  Retort  be¬ 
comes  red-hot,  when  the  Quickfilver  will  be  diftill’d 
into  the  Recipient  full  of  Water,  which  we  muft 
have  adapted  to  the  Retort.  The  Fire  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinu’d  till  it  has  done  diftilling,  and  the  Veflels  be 
left  to  cool  i  afterwards,  the  Water  is  to  be  pour’d 
out  of  the  Recipient,  and  the  Mercury  having  been 
wafli’d  in  it,  muft  be  dry’d  with  a  Linnen  Cloth ,  or 
Crumb  of  Bread,  to  be  kept  for  Ufe.  The  Silver 
will  be  found  in  the  Retort,  and  can  be  reduc’d  into 

an  Ingot,  by  melting  it  in  a  Crucible  with  fome 
Saltpetre. 


.  next  Metal  we  are  to  operate  upon,  as  the  next 
in  Order,  or  Dignity,  is  T in,  which  is  a  whitilh  Me¬ 
tal,  very  near  Silver  in  Colour,  but  very  different 

from  it  in  the  Figure  of  its  Pores,  Solidity,  and 
Weight.  1 

The  principal  Chara&ers  and  Properties  of  Tin* 
enumerated  by  Boerhaave ,  are,  that  it  is  the  lighted: 
of  all  Metals,  very  little  dudtile,  orelaftick;  the  inoft 
fulible  and  volatile  of  all  Metals  >  fcarce  diflbluhle  by 
Acids,  unlefs  the  weaker  Sorts  >  and  cafiiy  and  inti¬ 
mately  mifcible  with  other  Metals,  the  Du&iJiry 
whereof  becomes  diminifh’d  by  fuch  Mixture,  The 
fame  Author  concludes,  that  Sulphur  is  a  prevailing 
Ingredient  in  Tin,  and  deduces  feveral  of  its  particular 
Properties  therefrom  j  he  adds,  that  could  the  Metal 
be  perfectly  purg’d  of  this  heterogeneous  Sulphur,  it  is 
probable  it  would  be  found  no  other  than  Silver. 

Several  Authors  had  before  noted  a  great  Confor¬ 
mity,  in  divers  Particulars,  between  the  two  Metals ; 
as  that  both  grow  bitter  when  difloIvM  by  Acids  ; 
that  when  fus’d  together,  there  is  jcarcc  any  fepantting 
them  again,  not  even  by  Lead.  Add,  that  Mr! 
Boyle,  and  others,  give  us  feveral  Inftances  of  Silver 

being  actually  produc’d  in  a  confidcrablc  Quantity 
from  Tin  Ore. 

Tin  can’t  be  entirely  diflolv’d  by  Aqua  fort  is,  as 
fome  have  pretended,  becaufe  of  the  divers  Particles 
u,;i)  ,.1  -y  **-*-ww  wv.  vuuumy,  tis  compos’d  of,  and  of  the  different  Figures  of  its 

H  or™“  of  or  the  Philofophicd  Pores.  Tin  is  thought  a  Specifick  againft  the  Ma- 

M....'V.C  7 the  following  Manner  :_Wc;jl  ladies -of  the  Liver,  and  of  the  Matrix.  The  belt: 

Tin  comes  from  Cornwall ,  a  Province  of  the  Kingdom 
of  England ,  and  is  to  be  preferr’d  to  all  others  for 
chymical  Preparations.  The  principal  of  thofe  Prepa¬ 
rations  are  eight  in  Number,  viz.  Pulverization  of 
Tin ,  Calcination  of  Tin,  Salt  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Tin, 
Sublimation  of  Tin,  Magiflerium  of  Jupiter ,  or  of 
con I  Ij)_  . “\IV‘  XVXULI.U?,  ill  U  Tin,  Flowers  of  Jupiter ,  or  of  Tin,  Liquor,  or  Oil 

Ihvs  n  ,’,iW  ,Ut  "?.ov,n6  1C  /0,„  **  sP»ce  of  40  of  Tin ,  Antiheftick  of  Poterhu,  or  Diaphoretic*  of 

•  mii mg  that  lime,  we  fhall  perceive  a  Tree  Tin. 

[OnilHin*  Lf  d  1.'  •  f  ■  •  -  *  .. 

We’ll  begin  thefe  Operations  on  Tin  by  the  firft, 
viz.  the  Pulverization  of  Tin,  which,  confidcring  tiiat 
it  is  not  malleable,  can’t  be  reduc’d  into  Powder  by 


not  only  difengage  the  Brain,  by  helping  the  Cir¬ 
culation  ;  but  they  being  likewise  excited  by  the 

Hear,  open  the  Pores,  and  expel,  by  Perfpiration, 
the  lorcign  Humours. 

•  ?“r  Operation  on  Silver,  which  is  of  no  Ufe 
m  Medicine,  but  ferves  only  to  flatter  our  Curiofity, 
m  be  the  Formation  of  Diana's,  or  the  Philofophical 

j  5  w,ucl1  wc’Il  do  in  the  following  Manner :  We’ll 

•  c  ai1  Ounce  of  Silver,  which  we’ll  have  diffolv’d 
tm)  or  t^ree  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Nitre  *  this  Dif- 
r!2n  t0  ,K‘  P»t  to  evaporate  at  a  Sand  Heat,  till 

7,  Vot;(u.mPbon  of  very  near  Half  the  Humidity, 
wuts  left  mu/t  be  pour’d  into  a  Matrafs,  upon  20 
imccs  of  very  dear  common  Water  \  we’ll  add  to  it 
H'o  Oufices  of  Quickfilver,  and  leave  the  Matrafs  in  a 
™  Lace,  without  moving  it  for  the  Space  of  40 

v  ‘lp. :  ,ur'nfl  that  Time,  we  fliall  perceive  a  Tree 
nning  irftli,  with  Branches,  and  fmail  Balls  at  the 
,ntls>  rcp re fenting  the  Fruits. 


AW  T)vif  r  r*  r  „  ,  „  1C  1S  not  malleable,  can  c  be  reduc’d  into  Powder  by 

the  Sniilr  f  t .  Igl,rc? ,  B,;anches  Proccctl  from  ordinary  Means  >  therefore  following  another  Method 

ib  v  a  '  °  »  V1^  wh,ch  Bc,n6  incorporated  with  in  this  Operation,  we’ll  have  what  Quantity  we  pleafo 
'iSi-a  and  the  Mercury,  take  different  Figures,  nc-  -t:  n" . 1  : ^ 


of  Tin  melted  in  a  Crucible,  and  thrown  a  Ice  1  wards 

into 


J 
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into  a  round  wooden  Box,  which  muft  have  been  rub¬ 
bed  all  over,  within  and  without,  with  fome  Chalk  ; 
we’ll  cover  the  Box,  and  (hake  it  continually  ’till  our 
Tin  be  grown  cold,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Box, 
in  grey  Powder.  Lead  can  be  reduced  into  Powder 
in  the  fame  Manner. 

Note,  That  the  Box  muft  be  round,  becaufe  Yis  fliaken 
with  Ids  Difficulty,  and  with  as  few  Cracks  as  pof- 
fible,  putting  in  it  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Tin  at 
once,  that  by  the  Agitation  the  Parts  'may  be  fepa- 
rated  and  reduced  into  Powder,  the  Operation  could 
be  accompli  filed  without  rubbing  the  Box  over  with 
Chalk,  but  then  the  melted  Tin  would  bum  the 
Box.  Though  this  Operation  does  not  appear  of 
great  Utility,  ’tis  neverthelefs  very  necefiary,  when 
feveral  Operations  are  to  be  made  on  Tin ,  for  when 
thus  pulverifed,  it  is  mixed  with  lefs  Difficulty  with 
Salts  or  other  Matters. 

From  this  we’ll  pafs  to  the  Calcination  of  Tin ,  which 
is  to  reduce  it  in  the  Form  of  Chalk  by  Means  of  Fire, 
and  which  is  done  by  putting  Englifh  Tin  into  an  un¬ 
glazed  Earthen  Difh  over  a  great  Fire,  and  when  the 
Tin  is  melted  to  agitate  it  a  long  while  with  a  Spatula, 
it  will  fmoke,  and  be  reduced  into  Powder.  A  violent 
Fire  muft  be  continued  under  the  Matter,  during  36 
Hours  •,  during  which,  the  Matter  fhall  be  ftirred  from 
Time  to  Time,  then  taken  off  the  Fire,  and  left  to 
cool,  when  we’ll  have  a  Chalk  of  Tin. 

Note,  That  the  Earthen  Difli  muft  be  unglazed,  elfe 
the  Lead-,  which  makes  the  Glazing,  could  mix  with 
the  Tin,  and  render  it  impure.  The  Figure  of  a 
Difh  is  more  proper  for  this  Calcination,  becaufe  as 
the  Matter  can  be  fpread  over  with  the  Spatula,  die 
Sulphurs  exalt  from  it  with  a  greater  Facility.  It 
feems  as  if  the  Tin  fliould  diminifh  in  Weight,  in 
this  Calcination,  fince  the  Fire  difllpates  Part  of  its 
Sulphur,  neverthelefs  it  encreafes  >  for  if  wc  have 
employed  3  2  Ounces  of  that  Metal  in  the  Operation, 
we’ll  have  34  Ounces  of  Chalk,  which  flicws  that  a 
greater  Quantity  of  igneous  Particles  muft  have  en¬ 
tered  its  Pores  than  has  been  evaporated  of  fulphu- 
reous  and  other  volatile  Particles. 

To  make  the  Salt  of  Jupiter,  which  is  a  Tin  pene¬ 
trated  by  Acids,  and  reduced  in  Form  of  Salt,  we  muft 
take  two  Pounds  of  calcined  Tin,  and  put  it  into  a  Ma- 
trafs,  and  having  poured  over  it  a  very  good  diftilled 
Vinegar,  to  die  Heighth  of  four  Fingers,  we’ll  place 
it  in  Digeftion  at  a  Sand-Heat,  during  two  or  three 
Days,  /baking  the  Matrafs  by  Intervals,  after  which 
we’ll  pour  out  by  Inclination  the  Liquor  which  fwims 
over,  anti  pouring  lie  Hi  diftilled  Vinegar  on  the  refi- 
duous  Matter,  it  muft  be  put  in  Digeftion,  as  before, 
and  that  Liquor  poured  out  alfo  by  Inclination,  which 
Operation  muft  be  reiterated  three  or  four  Times  more. 
Afterwards  all  the  Impregnations  muft  be  liltrated, 
and  be  made  to  evaporate,  in  a  glafs  Cucurbitc  at  a 
Sand-Heat,  to  the  Confumption  of  three  Fourths  of 
the  Humidity.  What  remains  muft  be  left  to  cool, 
and  the  Cucurbitc  tranfported,  without  lhaking  it,  to 
the  Cellar,  in  a  cool  Place,  for  three  or  four  Days, 
when  we’ll  find  Cryftals  formed  at  the  Side  of  the  Cu¬ 
curbitc,  which  Cryftals  muft  be  fc  pa  rated  from  the  Li¬ 
quor,  and  Part  of  the  Humidity  left,  be  made  to  eva¬ 
porate  as  before,  and  what  remains  carried  again  to 
the  Cellar,  as  before,  for  the  Formation  of  new  Cry¬ 
ftals,  reiterating  thole  Evaporations  and  Cryilalliiu- 
tions,  kill  we  have  ex  traded  all  our  Salt  of  Tin ,  which 
mult  be  dried  at  the  Sun,  and  kept  in  a  Vial.  This 
Salt  is  ddkeacive,  being  mixed  in  Pomatums  for  cuta¬ 
neous  Di (tempers,  Thofb  who  don’t  care  to  have 
this  Salt  in  Cryftals,  muft  caufe  all  the  Humidity  of 
the  Diflblution  to  be  evaporated  at  a  (low  hire,  and 
there  will  he  left  a  Salt  as  good  as  tin*  fir  ft. 

The  Sublimation  of  Tin  is  its  Exaltation,  and  Volati- 


niack  in  Powder  ;  and  having  mixed  . 
togedier,  that  Mixture  muft  be  put  into  *  NVe& 
Cucurbitc,  which  can  refift  the  Fire,  two  Parte  7/lrt{;ea 
at  leaft,  muft  remain  empty,  to  which  we’]/ 


at  lean,  mint  remain  empty,  to  which  wr'H  T  ' 
blind  Capital,  and  take  Care  to  lute  very  pt  a 
Joints.  We’ll  place  this  Veffcl  into  a  faan 
with  a  Grace,  to  an  open  Fire  in  fuch  a  ManneT^ 
ever,  that  the  Fire  may  not  tranfpire  otherwlfJ  1 
through  the  Regifters  *,  therefore  the  Top  of  Jt 

nace  muft  be  flopp’d  with  Brick  and  Lute ;  the  C  ^ 
bite  ought  likewiie  to  enter  into  the  r‘ 

Third  of  its  Heighth,  or  thereabout.  The  Fire’ 
to  be  flow  at  the  Beginning,  but  increafed  by  De  C 
fo  far  as  to  make  the  Bottom  of  the  Cucurbite  to  ' 
red  hot,  and  be  continued  in  that  Manner  ’till  nrJv°W 
afeends  at  the  Top,  which  will  be  known  by  the 
pital  growing  cold,  and  then  the  Sublimation  will  t 
accomplifhed.  We’ll  leave  the  Veffels  to  cool  aft 
which  we’ll  open  them,  and  find  adhering  at  the  r* 
pita],  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Cucurbite,  Flowers,  whit 
are  nothing  but  fome  Particles  of  Tin  exalted  by  t 

Sal-Armoniack  ;  and  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Cucurbit  C 
we’ll  find  the  Tin  revivified.  tC' 

#  We  confider  the  Magifterium  of  Jupiter  but  as  Tin 
difTolved  by  an  Acid,  and  precipitated  by  a  Salt  Ai- 
kaly,  which  is  done  in  the  following  Manner. 

We  difFolve  the  Flowers  of  Tin  abovementioned  in 

a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water  ;  we  filtrate  this  DifTo- 
lution  and  drop  upon  it  Spirit  of  Sal-Armoniack  or 
Oil  of  Tartar,  per  Leliqiiiim ,  which  will  caufe* the 
Precipitation  of  a  white  Powder,  which  white  Powder 
muft  be  dulcified  by  wafhing  it  feveral  Times  with 
warm  Water,  it  muft  be  dried  afterwards.  This  Pre¬ 
paration  is  of  no  other  Ufe  than  for  Ladies  to  mend 
their  Complexion  with,  for  it  makes  a  beautiful  white. 

Flowers  of  Jupiter  are  a  Tin  volatilifed,  and  exalted 
by  Means  of  a  volatile  Salt,  in  the  following  Manner. 

We  take  a  Earthen  Pot,  without  glazing,  which 
has  a  Hole  in  the  Middle  of  its  Heighth,  with  a  Cork 
to  it.  We  place  that  Pot  in  a  Furnace,  where  it  can 
enter  as  far  as  its  Hole,  and  hinder  the  Fire  by  Means  of 
Brick  and  Lute  from  tranfpiring  •,  we  adapt  at  the  Top 
of  the  Pot  three  Aludels  or  Pots  of  the  fame  Earth, 
and  without  Bottom.  We  adapt  a  Capital  a-Top  of 
thofe  Pots,  with  a  Recipient  j  we  lute  exaftly  the 
Joints,  and  light  in  the  Furnace  a  very  good  Fire,  to 
make  that  Part  of  the  Pot,  within  the  Furnace,  red  hot; 
then  we  make  a  Mixture  of  one  Pound  of  Tin,  and  two 
Pounds  of  refined  Salt-Petre.  We  throw  a  Spoonful 
of  this  Mixture  through  the  Hole  into  a  Pot,  and  Hop 
it ;  there  will  happen  a  Detonation,  which  being  over, 
we’ll  throw  another  Spoonful,  which  we’ll  continue  to 
do  ’till  the  whole  Mixture  be  employed;  after  which 
we’ll  leave  the  VefTels  to  cool,  and  unluting  them, 
we’ll  find  in  the  Recipient  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Spirit 
of  Nitre  and  round  the  Aludels  Flowers  of  Tin ,  very 
white,  which  we’ll  gather  together  with  a  Pen-Feather, 
and  wafh  them  feveral  Times  with  Spring  Water,  and 
after  they  have  been  dried  on  Paper  from  the  Sun, 
we’ll  keep  them  in  a  Vial.  Thcfe  Flowers  are  very 
good  to  mend  a  brown  Complexion,  when  mixed  with 
Pomatum,  or  in  fome  Liquor.  There  will  be  found, 
in  the  bottom  Pot,  a  Chalk  of  Tin,  mix’d  with  the 
fixed  Part  of  the  Salt-Pctrc,  which  muft  be  boi/ctl  in 
Water,  wafhed  and  dried.  It  may  be  employed  in 
deficcacive  Unguents. 

The  Liquor  or  Oil  of  Tin,  is  that  Metal  reduced  into 
a  thick  Liquor  by  the  Aqua  licgal is.  Thus: 

There  muft  be  put  into  a  glafs  VefleJ  what  Quan¬ 
tity  we  pi  cafe  ol  Tin  flattened,  and  cut  into  fmall  Pieces, 
and  pour  over  it  three  'Times  as  much  of  /!<jua  Rcgalis, 
compofcd  of  two  Paris  of  Aqua  Fort  is,  and  one  Part  ol 
Spirit  of  Salt:  The  Vefiel  is  to  be  placed  over  a  How 
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,  Sublimation  of  Tin  is  its  Exaltation,  and  Volati-  muft  be  poured  other  Aqua  Regal  is  on  what  remains* 

.  |  -  ,  .  a  volatile  Saif,  anil  is  made  by  'The  Difiolutions  muft  be  mixed,  and  the  Humidity 

taking  one  Part  of  Tin,  and  two  Parts  of  Sal-Armo-  made  to  evaporate  at  a  Sand-Heat*  which  done, 

^  1  then? 
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.rp  will  be  left  a  white  greafy  Salt,  which  being  cx- 
til£J  ,  tQ  tiie  Humidity  of  the  Cellar,  will  refolve  into 

vifcous,  heavy,  and  white  Liquor,  which 
be  poured  into  a  Vial,  to  be  kept.  This  is 
V's  called  Oil  of  Tin.  This  Oil  is  efcarrotick,  pro- 
wh  for  the  Caries  of  the  Bones,  for  a  Deterfive,  and  to 
P^r  proud  Flefli.  It  cannot  be  ufed  but  for  outward 

Application. 


a 
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Note  That  the  Aqua  Regalis  is  a  Diffolvant  of  Tin  ; 

1  bu’t  as  that  Metal  is  fiilphurous  and  fofc,  it  blunts 

in  Part  the  Points  of  the  Diffolvant,  which  there¬ 
fore  cannot  operate  but  flow ly.  The  Diffolution  of 
Tin  has  fome  Refemblance  to  that  of  Antimony  ; 
for  in  both  the  attenuated  or  diffolved  Matter,  is 
precipitated  in  a. white  Powder  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Veffel.  This  Liquor  is  improperly  called  0/7,  fince 
it  is  nothing  but  Tin  diffoved  by  acid  Spirits  ;  but 
as  it  has  a  Confiftence  of  Oil,  and  fomething  unc¬ 
tuous,  which  proceeds  from  the  Sulphur  of  Tin ,  the 
Name  of  Oil  has  been  given  to  it. 


The  Antiheft ick  of  Poterius ,  or  Diaphoreftick  of  Ju- 
piler,  (for  Aftrologers  pretend  that  Tin  receives  the 
influences  of  that  Planet,)  is  a  Mixture  of  Tin,  and  of 
Martial  Regule  of  Antimony  fixed  by  Salt-Petre. 
We’ll  proceed  in  this  Operadon  in  the  following 
Manner. 

We’ll  take  the  bed  Tin ,  and  the  Martial  Regule  of 
Antimony,  of  each  eight  Ounces,  which  muff  be 
melted  together  in  a  Crucible  at  a  Fire  of  Charcoal ; 
which  done,  the  melted  Matter  muff  be  poured  into 
an  Iron  Mortar,  (heated  and  greafed)  and  left  to  cool  ; 
after  which  it  muff  be  reduced  into  Powder,  and  mix¬ 
ed  with  three  Times  as  much  of  purified  Sak-petre  ; 
then  a  large  Crucible  muff  be  heated  red  hot,  between 
burning  Coals,  into  which  two  Spoonfuls  of  that  Mix¬ 
ture  muff  be  thrown,  which  will  melt  with  Detona¬ 
tion,  which  Detonation  being  over,  two  other  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  Mixture  muff  be  thrown  into  the  Crucible, 
and  fo  on,  ’till  there  be  no  more  of  the  Mixture  left  •, 
the  whole  ought  to  be  calcined,  after  the  Jafl  Detona¬ 
tion,  at  a  great  Fire,  for  veiy  near  an  Hour,  ftirring 
the  Matter,  from'Time  to  Time,  with  an  Iron  Spatula, 
then  muff  be  left  to  cool.  We’ll  pour  the  Matter  into 
an  Earthen  Pan,  full  of  boiling  hot  Water,  where  it 
muff  fteep  for  the  Space  of  five  or  fix  Hours,  to  melt' 
the  Salt-Petre,  left  with  it  *  then  that  Water  is  to  be 
poured  out  by  Inclination,  and  other  Water  poured 
over  the  Matter,  continuing  thus  to  wafh  it,  ’till  the 
Water  which  comes  from  it  be  infipid  ;  then  it  muff 
be  dried  and  kept  •,  ’tis  the  Anlikeftick,  we’ll  have  20 
Ounces  of  it. 

This  Anlibeftick  is  ufed  for  the  Maladies  of  the 
Lungs,  of  the  Liver,  and  of  the  Ma  trice  ;  for  malig¬ 
nant  Fevers,  Small  Pox,  and  other  Diftcmpers,  where 
it  is  ncccflary  to  expel  the  Humours  by  Peripi ration. 
It  may  be  adminiffred  likewife  to  flop  Gononhcca’s, 
LoofenefTcs,  and  Hemorrhages.  The  Dofe  is  from 
ten  Grains  to  two  Scruples,  in  a  Conferve,  or  fomc 
Liquor  appropriated  to  die  Diffcmper. 


^ott\  That  the  bell  Tin  for  this  Operation,  is  the  Eng- 
lijh  Liu,  without  any  Mixture.  The  Tin  is  mixed 
with  the  Regule  of  Antimony  to  make  a  Mafs  of  it, 
which  can  be  reduced  into  Powder.  The  Mortar  is 
greafed,  left  the  Mafs  fhould  adhere  to  it.  The 
Matter  is  thrown  by  Spoonfuls  into  the  Crucible, 
which  is  called  Projection,  that  nothing  fhould  be 
lull  in  the  Detonation  j  becaufe  if  all  the  Mixture 
was  put  at  once  into  the  Crucible,  the  Detonation 
would  be  made  with  fuch  a  Force,  that  Part  of  the 
Matter  would  rim  over,  and  fall  into  the  Fire.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Detonation  the  Matter  remains  puffed  up, 
ratified,  and  of  a  grey  Colour.  ’Tis  calcinated  and 
^ITr(j>  that  the  Salt-Petre  fhould  very  well  pene- 
jnuc  it  •  and  to  make  a  Diffipation  of  what  could 
he  h  ii  ol  Volatility  in  the  Antimony.  We  employ 
,^ls  Operation  three  Times  the  Quantity  of  Salt- 
dial  there  may  be  enough  to  fix  the  Parti- 
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cles  of  the  Antimony ;  for  if  there ,  was  lefs,  we 
•  would  have  Reafon  to  fear  tlut.the1  inline  Sulphurs 
of  that  Mineral,  being  .not  fiifficientfy  embaraffed,J 
would  cable  a  Vomiting. 


There  are  likewife  feveral  Preparations  made  of 
Bismuth,  which  is  a  mineral  Body,  half  Met  alii ck  i 
compofed  of  the  firft  Matter  of  Tin ,  while'  yet  imper- 
fed!  ;  and  found  ufiially  in  Tin-Mines,  fometimes  alfo 
in  Silver-Mines.  Its  Subffance  is  hard,  ponderous, 
and  brittle,  of  a  large  Grain,  gloffy  and  fliining.  It 
is  called  Tin-Glafs,  becaufe,  when  broke,  it  fhews,  a 
vaft  Number  of  polifhed  Laminae,  like  Glafs  *,  it  is 
alfo  called  Marcafite ,  by  Way  of  Excellence,  becaufe 
furpaffing  all  others  in  Whitenefs  and  Beauty. 

There  is  very  little  of  natural  Bifinuth ,  and  all  the 
Bifinuth  we  have  is  artificial ;  the  belt  and  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  artificial  Bifinuth  is  made  of  Tin ,  Tartar,  and  Salt- 
Petre. 

The  Pores  of  the  Bifinuth  are  difpofed  otherwife 
than  thofe  of  Tin ;  ’tis  known  by  the  Menftruum, 
which  diffolves  the  Bifinuth ,  and  which  cannot  diffolve 
entirely  Tin. 

Bifinuth  is  never  employed  in  Remedies  defigned  to 
be  taken  inwardly,  becaufe  ’tis  believed  that  it  con¬ 
tains  fome  Arfenick ;  Pezvterers  mix  it  with  Tin  to 
render  it  more  beautiful,  hard,  and  founding.  There 
are  extracted  from  Bifmuth  Flowers,  and  a  Magi  ft  cry. 

The  Flowers  are  nothing  but  a  Portion  of  the  Bif¬ 
muth  exalted  in  Form  of  a  Powder,  by  volatile  Salts, 
in  the  following  Manner. 

The  Bifinuth  muff  be  calcined  like  the  Lead ,  then 
having  mix’d  it  with  once  as  much  of  Sal-Armoniack, 
the  Sublimation  muff  be  conduced  like  that  of  Tin , 
and  we’ll  have  Flowers  which  can  be  diffolved  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  made  to  precipitate  with  Spirit  of  Sal-Armo¬ 
niack,  or  with  Oil  of  Tartar.  This  Magifferium  is 
ufed  like  that  we  are  a  going  to  mention. 

To  make  the  Magifferium  of  Bifinuth,  (which  is 
Tin-Glafs  diffolved  and  precipitated  into  a  white  Pow¬ 
der)  we  muff  have  diffolved  in  a  Matrafs  an  Ounce  of 
Bifmuth  reduced  into  a  coarfe  Powder,  with  three 
Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Nitre  ♦,  this  Diffolution  ought  to 
be  poured  into  a  very  clean  Earthen  Pan,  throwing 
over  it  five  or  fix  Pounds  of  Spring-Water,  in  which 
has  been  diffolved  before  half  an  Ounce  of  Sea-Salt ; 
we’ll  perceive  a  white  Powder  precipitating  to  the 
Bottom.  The  Water  muff  be  poured  out  by  Inclina¬ 
tion,  and  the  Magifferium  waffled  feveral  Times,  then 
dried  from  the  Sun  ;  we’ll  have  an  Ounce  and  a 
Drachm  of  it.  ’Tis  a  very  good  Cofmetick,  which 
is  ufed,  mixed  with  Pomatum,  or  diffolved  in  Water 
of  white  Lillies ;  Perrhvig-makcrs  ufc  it  to  beautify 
their  Hairs.  • 

The  next  Metal  which  falls  under  our  Hands  is 
Lead,  which  is  a  coarfe,  heavy,  impure  Metal,  of 
all  others  the  fofreft  and  moft  fufiblc,  when  purified  ; 
called  alfo  Saturn ,  becaufe  of  the  Influences,  ’tis  fliid, 
it  receives  from  that  Planet.  Lead  contains  a  little 
Mercury,  fomc  Sulphur,  and  a  great  deal  of  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Earth. 

Lead  is  found  in  various  Countries,  but  abounds 
particularly  in  England.  It  is  found  too  in  feveral 
Kinds  of  Soils  and  Stones,  fome  whereof,  bcfulcs,  con- 
rain  Gold,  fomc  Silver,  others  Tin,  See.  Lead  is  found 


of  a  lighter  or  deeper  Colour,  according  as  it  is  more 
or  lefs  purified  i  though  fomc  make  a  Difference  in  the 
Colour  of  the  Ore,  always  cftccming  that  much  which 
is  the  whiceft. 

Lead  is  extremely  cold,  and  for  this  Reafon  is  very 
proper  to  appeafe  Venereal  Heats  when  applied  on  the 
Pircnctnv.  it  is  applied  likewife  on  feveral  Tumours, 
can  feci  by  a  too  violent  Agitation  ol  the  Blood. 

Lead  ferves  to  purify  Gold  and  Silver,  and  it  can  be 
laid  that  its  Adlion  in  the  Coppel  is  very  near  like  that 
of  the  White  ol'  an  Egg,  when  employed  to  clarify  a 
Syrup,  for  ns  the  greafy  and  terreffrial  Impurities  of 
the  Syrup  gather  together  with  the  White  of  the  Egg, 
bceaule  of  its  Glutinofity,  and  are  pufhed  to  the  Sides 
"of  rheBafon,  likcwile'the  heterogeneous  Subftnnces  which 
y  y  were 
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were  mixed  with  the  Gold  and  the  Silver  are  intangled 
with  the  Lead ,  and  expelled  by  the  Fire  to  the  Sides  of 
the  Coppel,  where  it  is  feen  like  a  Scum, 

There  are  five  Chymical  Preparations  to  be  made 
of  Lead  in  our  Laboratory,  vips.  Calcination  of  Lead , 
Salt  of  Saturn ,  Magifterium  of  Saturn ,  Balfam  or  Oil 
of  Saturn ,  and  Diftillation  of  the  Salt  of  Saturn. 

We’ll  begin  by  the  Calcination  of  Lead,  fince  this 
Operation  is  to  be  the  Bafis  of  the  four  other  Operations 
upon  Lead.  For  the  Calcination  of  Lead ,  we  mud 
have  it  melted  in  a  Earthen  Pan,  which  is  not  glazed, 
and  is  to  be  ftirred  with  a  Spatula,  ’till  it  be  reduced 
into  Powder.  If  we  increafe  the  Fire,  and  calcine  the 
Matter  for  an  Hour  or  two  longer,  the  Lead  will  be 
more  open,  and  more  proper  to  be  penetrated  by 
Acids.  If  we  calcine  that  Powder  at  a  reverberatory 
Fire,  during  three  or  four  Hours,  it  will  turn  red,  and 
it  is  what  we  call  Minium . 

Lead  is  alfo  prepared  into  Cerufe ,  by  expofing  it  to 
the  Vapour  of  Vinegar,  for  then  it  changes  into  a 
white  Ruft,  which  is  gathered  and  formed  into  fmall 
Cakes.  To  make  what  we  call  Plumbum  Ufitim ,  or 
burnt  Lead ,  we  muff  melt  two  Parts  of  Lead  in  a  Pot, 
or  in  a  Crucible,  and  add  to  it  one  Part  of  Sulphur  or 
Britnflonc,  to  which  we  mud  fet  Fire,  and  when  the 
Brimftone  is  burnt,  the  Matter  is  found  in  a  black 
Powder,  which  is  the  Plumbum  Ufturn. 

All  thefe  Preparations  of  Lead  are  deficcative,  they 
are  mixed  in  Unguents  and  Plaifters,  and  unite  them- 
felves  in  boiling  with  Oils  and  Greafe,  and  give  them 
a  Confidence. 


Note ,  That  fomething  happens  in  die  Calcination  of 
Lead  which  dcferves  our  Attention,  and  which  is 
that,  though  by  the  Adtion  of  the  Fire,  feveral 
fulphurous  and  volatile  Particles  of  the  Lead  are 
evaporated,  which  Ihould  make  it  diminifh  in 
Weight  •,  neverthelefs,  after  a  long  Calcination, 
’tis  found  that  indead  of  weighing  lefs,  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  heavier  than  before.  Several,  to  explain 
this  Phenomenon,  lay,  that  while  the  Violence 
of  the  Flame  opens  and  divides  the  Particles  of  the 
Lead ,  the  Acid  of  the  Wood,  or  of  other  Fuel  ufed 
in  the  Operation,  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  Pores  of 
the  Lead,  where  it  is  fixed  by  the  Alkaly  of  the 
Chalk  ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  Rcafon  of  that  In¬ 
creafe  of  Ponderofity  in  calcined  Lead ,  bccaufe  that 
Increafe  happens  as  well  when  Lead  has  been  cal¬ 
cined  with  Coals  alone,  as  with  Wood  ;  for  Coal 
contains  but  a  fixed  Salt  which  remains  in  the  Allies, 
and  cannot  afeend.  Therefore  ’tis  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  to  attribute  that  Effcdl  to  the  Pores  of  the  Lead, 
being  difpoied  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  keep  the 
igneous  Particles,  introduced  into  them,  during  the 
Calcination,  aglutinated,  and  embarafifed  in  the  fofc 
Particles  of  the  Metal ,  lb  as  to  be  impofliblc  for 
them  afterwards  to  dilcntangle  themfelvcs  and 
filly  out,  and  confcqucntly  fupply  by  their  own 
Weight,  no  longer  lifted 


Agitation,  what  is  Iod 


up  by  their  violent 
in  the  Calcination. 


Thefe  igneous  Corpufcles  rarefy  alfo  vciy  much 
the  Lead  in  the  Calcination,  for  the  more  ’tis 
calcined  and  reduced  into  Chalk,  the  more  it  in- 
creafes  in  V olumc,  bccaufe  thole  Corpufcles  cmbarafiTcd 
thus  in  the  fofteft  Particles  of  the  Metal ,  which  arc 
very  pliable,  11  retch,  anti  extend,  by  their  violent 
Agitation  and  continual  Rotation,  during  the  Circu¬ 
lation,  thole  loft  anil  pliable  Particles,  which,  there¬ 
by  mull  neccfiarily  increafe  in  Volume.  But  if  the 
Chalk  of  Lead  he  revivified  by  Fufion,  the  igneous 
Particles  confined  in  it,  being  thereby  rou fed,  and 
rea  (Turning  their  former  natural  Rapidity,  fully  out 
Irom  their  Prifons,  and  leave  Room  for  thole  Pores, 
they  had  filled  to  contrail  themfelvcs,  and  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  Idler  Volume,  which  is  the  Caufe  why 
Lead  thus  revivified  is  not  near  fo  weighty  as  it  was 
before  the  Calcination  ;  for  then  it  is  deprived  both 
of  its  fulphurous  Particles,  and  of  the  igneous  ones 
whereby  they  had  been  reimplaced  in  the  Calcination. 
An  Example  will  jullily  what  l  alledgc  on  this  Sub¬ 


ject.  For  I  weigh  twenty-five  Pounds  nf  r  , 
Calcination  ;  I’ll  find  after  a  ftrong  and  W  for 
Increafe  of  five  Pound s,  therefore3  I’ll  u*  &  0I!e  an 
'  Pounds  of  calcined  Lead ,  which,  if  revival  ^ 
diminifh  fix  Pounds  therefore  I’ll  W  bur  Wl,i 
four  Pounds  of  revivified  Lead .  M  Cp 

the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Sciences  at  Paris  '  °f 
feveral  veiy  curious  Experiments  he  has 
a  Lens ,  or  Burning-Glafs,  on  Metals ,  reform  T 1 
having  expofed  Lead  to  the  Focus  of  a  Tp  1  lat 
Burning-Glafs,  that  Metal  has  given  firfr  0r 
deal  of  Smoke,  and  was  changed  by  Deere  J*  ^ 
fluid  Liquor  like  Oil  or  melted  Rofrn,  and  dm  rt 2 
Liquor  in  cooling  became  like  a  Kind  ofGlr 
which  had  this  particular,  that  it  was  fofc  \ 
finooth  to  the  Touch,  and  of  a  yellow  cm-n  i 
reddifh  Colour,  in  fome  Places.  ’  5  aiK 


A  t  prefent  we’  11  take  three  or  four  Pounds  of  one 
ot  thofe  Preparations  of  Lead  abovementioned  of  C 
rufe  for  Example,  to  make  the  Salt  of  Saturn  which 
is  a  Lead  penetrated,  and  reduced  in  Form  of  Stir  k 

the  Acid  of  Vinegar.  We’ll  reduce  thefe  three  or  four 
Pounds  of  Cerufe  into  Powder,  which  we’ll  put  into 
a  large  Glafs  or  Stone  VefTel ;  we’ll  pour  upon  it  di 
ftilled  Vinegar  to  the  Heighth  of  four  Fingers,  there 
will  happen  an  EfFervefcence  of  a  fenfible  Heat.  The 
whole  is  to  be  put  in  Digeftion  at  a  Sand-Heat  for 
three  or  four  Days,  (lining  the  Matter  from  Time  to 
Time,  then  leaving  it  to  fettle,  and  pouring  out  the 
Liquor  afterwards  by  Inclination  ;  which  done,  new 
diHill’d  Vinegar  mull  be  poured  on  the  .Cerufe  left 
in  the  Vefiei,  proceeding  as  before,  continuing  to 
pour  on  diftill’d  Vinegar,  and  to  pour  out  the  Li¬ 
quor  by  Inclination,  ’till  very  near  half  the  Mat¬ 
ter  be  difiolved.  Then  we’ll  mix  all  our  Impreg¬ 
nations  together,  and  having  poured  them  into  a 
Stone  or  Glafs  Vefiei,  we’ll  have  evaporated,  at  a 
very  flow  Sand-Heat,  about  two  Thirds  of  the 
Humidity,  or  ’till  a  fmall  Pellicle  be  formed  over 
it  i  then  we’ll  take  the  Vefiei  foftly  off  die  Fire, 
and  leave  it  to  cool  without  ftirring  it:  There 
will  be  formed  Cryftals  upon  it,  which  we  muff 
take  off,  and  caufe  the  Liquor  to  be  evaporated  as 
before,  and  put  it  to  cool,  continuing  the  Evapora¬ 
tions  and  Cryftallifations  ’till  we  have  cxtra&ed  all 
our  Salt,  which  muff  be  dried  in  the  Sun,  and 
kept  in  a  Glafs  Vefiei.  If  we  defire  to  have  our 
Salt  whiter,  wc’H  have  it  melted  in  an  equal  Quan¬ 
tity  of  diftillcd  Vipcgar  and  common  Water,  then 
filtrated  and  cryftallifed  as  before. 

Salt  of  Saturn  is  commonly  employed  in  Poma¬ 
tums  for  Ringworms  and  Inflammations;  we  alfo 
ufe  the  Impregnation  of  Saturn ,  made  with  dril¬ 
led  Vinegar  for  all  cutaneous  Diftempcrs;  when 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  Water,  it  makes  a  white 
Liquor,  called  Lac  Virginale. 

Salt ■  of  Saturn  taken  inwardly  is  eftcemcd  very 
good  for  the  Squinancy,  to  flop  the  immoderate 
Flux  of  Menfes,  of  Piles,  and  the  Dyfenteria.  The 
Dole  is  from  two  to  fourty  Grains  in  Plantin-Watcr, 
oi*  mixed  in  Gargarifms. 


Note ,  That  Cerufe  is  the  bed  Preparation  of  Lead  for 
the  making  of  Salt  of  Saturn ,  becaufc  ’tis  eaficr 
diflolv’d  than  the  other  Calcinations,  by  rcafon  oi 
the  Vinegar  ’tis  impregnated  with.  The  Effervci- 
cence  which  happens,  proceeds  from  the  Acids  oi 
the  Vinegar  penetrating  with  Violence,  and  difper- 
ling  the  Particles  of  the  Matter.  It  mult  be  ob- 
lerved,  that  die  EfFervelccnce  happening  when  the 
iiime  Acid  is  pour’d  upon  another  Preparation  oi 
Lead,  is  greater,  bccaufe  the  Acid  finding  then  a 
Body  lels  open  than  the  Cerufe,  makes  greater  Id¬ 
iom,  in  penetrating  it,  and  confcqucntly  raifes  up 
more  of  the  Matter,  It  mult  not  be  imagin’d  that 
a  true  Salt  is  extracted  from  Lead',  ’tis  but  a  Di- 
folucion  of  its  proper  Subllance  by  Acids  which  in¬ 
corporate  themfelvcs  witli  it  intimately  enough  to 

malcc  of  it  a  kind  of  Salt'.  This  Sale,  call  d  al  <> 

Sugar, 
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Su^ar,  becaufe  of  its  Sweetnefs,  is  good  for  feveral 
Maladies  fomented  by  acid  and  acrimonious  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  becaufe  it  fweetens  them,  and  breaks  their 
Strength.  ’Tis  what  is  obferv’d  in  the  Squi- 
nancy,  the  Caufe  whereof  proceeds  commonly  from 
a  fait*  and  acid  Serofity,  which  being  fallen  in  too 
oreat  a  Quantity  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx,  ex¬ 
cites  a  Fermentation  which  dilates  their  Fibres,  and  " 
caufes  the  Inflammation  we  fee  :  Therefore  all  that’s 
good  to  blunt  the  Points  of  Acids,  is  good  for  the 
Cure  of  that  Malady.  The  Fluxes  of  Menfes ,  of 
the  Piles,  and  of  the  Dyfenteria’s ,  are  ordinarily 
excited  by  pricking  or  corrofive  Salts  introduc’d  into 
the  Veflels  ;  therefore  the  Salt  of  Saturn ,  as  well  as 
other  Mattel's  which  embarrals  the  Acids,  cure  thofe 
Maladies.  The  Sweetnefs  of  the  Salt  of  Saturn 
proceeds  from  the  fulphurous  and  foft  Subfiance  of 
the  leaden  Particles,  which  being  put  into  Motibn 
by  the  Salt  of  Vinegar,  tickle,  and  flatter  gratefully 
the  Nerve  of  the  Tongue.  Vinegar  impregnated 
with  any  of  the  Preparations  of  Lead,  is  call’d 
Vinegar  of  Saturn.  If  it  be  fed  with  Oil  of  Rofes, 
or  other  Oil,  flirting  them  together  in  a  Mortar,  it 
forms  an  Unguent  call’d  Butter  of  Saturn ,  which  is 
proper  for  all  cutaneous  Diflempers. 

Mciftfterium  of  Saturn ,  which  is  our  next  Operation 
on  Leac l,  is  that  Metal  diflfolv’d  and  precipitated  in 
the  following  Manner :  W e  muft  diffolve  two  or  three 
Ounces  of  Salt  of  Saturn ,  purify’d  as  above,  in  a  fuf- 
ficient  Quantity  of  Water  and  diftill’d  Vinegar-,  we’ll 
filtrate  the  DiHolution,  and  drop  upon  it  Oil  of  Tar¬ 
tar  per  deliquium ,  which  forms  at  firft  a  Sort  of  Milk, 
then  a  Coagulum ,  which  precipitates  in  a  white  Pow¬ 
der  to  the  Bottom  of  the  VefTel ;  the  whole  mull  be 
mix’d  again  together,  and  pour’d  into  a  Funnel  lin’d 
with  grey  Paper:  The  Liquor  will  run  thro’  clear  as 
Water,  and  the  Powder  remain,  which  is  to  be  wa/h’d 
feveral  Times,  by  pouring  Water  upon  it,  to  carry  off 
the  Impreflion  of  the  Vinegar  afterwards  it  muft  be 
dry’d,  and  we  fhall  have  a  very  white  Magifterium , 
employ’d  for  beautifying  the  Face  ;  ’tis  alio  mix’d  in 
Pomatum  for  Ringworms. 

Balfant ,  or  Oil  'of  Saturn ,  is  a  Diffolution  of  the 
Salt  of  Saturn  in  Oil  of  Turpentine;  done  in  this 
Manner  •.  Eight  Ounces  of  Salt  of  Saturn ,  in  Powder, 
is  put  inaMatrafs,  and  Spirit  of  Turpentine  pour’d 
upon  it,  that  it  may  fwim  over  to  the  Height  of  four 
Fingers ;  the  Matrafs  muft  be  plac’d  at  a  flow  Fire  of 
Sand,  in  Digellion  during  a  whole  Day ;  then  we 
Hull  have  a  red  Tindture  :  We’ll  pour  out  the  Liquor 
by  Inclination,  and  pour  more  Spirit  of  Turpentine 
on  the  Matter  left  in  the  Matrals ;  wc’U  leave  it  in 
Digrilion,  as  before,  pouring  out,  likcwife,  by  Incli¬ 
nation,  the  Liquor,  which  will  have  fome  Colour: 
Then  we’ll  put  our  Diffolucions  into  a  glafs  Retort, 
which  we’ll  place  at  a  Sand  Heat,  and  having  adapted 
a  Recipient  to  it,  we’ll  diftil,  with  a  moderate  Fire, 
very  near  two  Thirds  of  the  Liquor,  which  will  be 
the  Spirit  of  Turpentine  :  We’ll  put  out  the  Fire, 
•tnd  the  Retort  being  cold,  we’ll  pour  what  it  contains 
into  a  Vial,  to  keep  it.  This  Balfam  of  Saturn  is  ex* 
cellcnt  to  clcanfe  and  cicatrize  Ulcers.  The  moll  ma¬ 
lignant  Shankers  arc  touch’d  with  it,  becaufe  they  re¬ 
fill:  Putrefaction, 


^ofe>  That  Spirit  of  Turpentine  is  properly  but  an 
it  diffolves  Lead,  and  mixes  eafily  with  it,  be- 
caule  it  is  full  of  Sulphur.  If  we  were  to  continue 
to  pour  always  new  Spirit  of  Turpentine  on  the  re¬ 
maining  Matter,  we  fhould  diflblve  entirely  the  Sait 

of  Saturn. 
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creafing  it  by  Degrees,  and  towards  the  End  pullring 
it  with  that  Violence  as  to  make  the  Retort  red-hot, 
then  leaving  the  Veffels  to  grow  cold ;  after  which, 
they  muft  be  unluted :  What  is  contain’d  in  the  Reci¬ 
pient,  muft  be  pour’d  into  an  Alembick  of  Glafs,  and 
re6lify’d  by  diftilling,  at  a  flow  Sand  Heat,  Very  near 
Half  the  Liquor ;  which  done,  we  fhall  have  a  Spirit  of 
Saturn,  as  inflammable  as  Brandy,  and  of  an  acerb  Tafte. 

This  Spirit  is  very  good  to  refill  the  Futrefadion  of 
the  Humours.  It  is  given  to  hypochondriack  Mekn- 
cholicks,  from  8  to  x  6  Drops,  in  Broth,  or  other  Li¬ 
quors  appropriated  to  the  Diftemper ;  and  it  liitift  be 
ufed  1 5  Mornings  fuccefiively. 

The  other  Half  of  the  Liquor  left  in  the  Alem¬ 
bick,  is  improperly  call’d  Oil  of  Saturn ;  ’tis  good  to 
cleanfe  the  Eyes  of  Horfes. 

Note,  That  we  muft  leave  one  Third  of  the  Retort 
empty,  and  adapt  to  it  a  pretty  large  Recipient ; 
becaufe  the  volatile  Spirits  being  exalted  with' Vio¬ 
lence,  may  chance  to  break  die  Veffels,  if  they  have 
not  Room  enough  to  extend  th emfelves'.  If  we 
have  put  12  Ounces  of  Salt  of  Saturn ,  very  dry,  in 
the  Retort,  we’ll  eXtrafl  3  Ounces  and  a  Half  of 
Liquor ;  there  will  remain  in  the  Retort  8  Ounces 
and  a  Half  of  rarefy’d  Matter,  black  and  yellow. 
If  after  the  Diffilktion  of  the  Spirit  of  Saturn ,  we 
take  die  Retort  off  the  Fire,  and  break  it  imme¬ 
diately,  while  it  is  very  hot,  the  Matter  in  it  taking 
Air,  will  blaze  of  itfelf,  like'  Coals,  and  remain' 
fome  Hours  on  Fire,  then  be  reduc’d  into  a  yellow 
•  and  grey  Matter,  where  there  will' appear  already 
fmall  Pieces  of  Lead'.  This  Circumftance  proves 
that  Lead  is  very  fulphurous;  for  this  Fire  can’t 
proceed  but  from  the  Sulphur  of  the  Metal  itfelf. 
The  Spirit  of  Saturn  is  not  inflammable  but  by  a 
•Portion  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  always  remains 
wrapp’d  up  in  the  Vinegar,  and  which  had'  been 
ufher’d  by  the  Acids’  into  die  Pores  of  the  Lead  In. 
the  Preparation  of  the  Salt  of  Saturn ;  for  when 
the  Fire  is  pufli’d  to  diftil  that  Salt,  die  Acids 
bruife  themfelves,  and  leave  the  Spirit  of  Wine  at 
Liberty  ;  therefore  the  Spirit  of  Saturn  has  no- acid 
Tafte.  The  Salt  of  Saturn  can  be  revivify’ cl  into 
Lead,  by  mixing  it  with  a  fait  Alkali  melted  at  a 
great  Fire,  in  a  Crucible  ;  becaufe  this  laft  Salt 
breaks  the  Acids  which  kept  this  laft  Salt  difguifed  : 
But  it  muft  be  obferv’d,  that  it  takes  Fire  before  it 
is  revivify’d,  and  that  becaufe  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine 
which  we  have  laid-  has  been  embarraffed  in  the  Dif¬ 
folution  of  the  Ccrufe  made  with  Vinegar. 

Having  done  operating  upon' Lead,  we’ll  pa fs  to 
Copper,  which  is  a  hard,  dry,  heavy,  du&ile  Metal, 
found  in  Mines  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe ,  but  in  oft 
abundantly  in  Sweden.  Copper  is  of  all  Metals  die 
molt  duftilc*  and  malleable,  after  Gold  and  Silver,  and 
abounds  much  in  Vitriol  and  Sulphur.  It  is  found  in 
Glebes,  or  Stones,  of  various  Forms  and  Colours, 
which  arc  firft  beaten  and  WaflTd,  to  feparatc  them 
from  the  earthy,  Parts,  wherewith  they  arc  mix’d. 
After  wafhing,  they  arc  melted,  and-  the  melted  Mat¬ 
ter  run  into  a  kind  of  Mould,  to  form  large  Blocks, 
by  fome  call’d  Salmons,  and  by  others  Cakes  of  Copper. 
To  render  it  more  pure  and'  beautiful,  they  melt  it 
again' once  or  twice;  fome  of  its  coarfe  earthy  Parts 
being  left  at  each  Fuflon,  and  a- Quantity  of  Tin  and 
Antimony  added.  In  this  State  it  is  call’d  Rofe  Cop¬ 
per.  Copper  is  fome  times  allb  found  native  and  pure 
in  the  Mines,  either  in  Form  of  Threads,  or  in  Flakes, 
Plates,  Grains,  or  other  Malles  and  Lumps. 

Aftrologcrs  call  it  Venus ,  as  fuppofing  it  to  have 
fome  more  immediate  Relation  to  that  Planet.  By  the 
Analyfis  it  appears  coinpofed  of  a  Sulphur  ill digefted, 
a  yelfowifli  Mercury,  and  a  red  Salt. 

We  Cbymifts  make  five  Preparations  of  that  Metal, 
viz.  the  Calcination  of  Copper,  Purification  of  calcin’d 
Copper,  Vitriol*  of  Copper ,  or  of  Venus,  Cry  dais  of 
Venus,  and  Spirits  of  Venus . 

The  Calcination  of  Copper,  is  a  Separation  made  of 
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its  moft  volatile  oily  Particles,  by  means  of  common 
Sulphur  and  Fire,  to  render  it  more  compadt  ;  which 
to  perform,  muft  be  ftratify’d  in  a  large  Crucible, 
'Lamina  of  Copper ,  with  Brimftone  in  Powder  5  the 
Crucible  is  to.  be  cover’d  with  a  Tile,  or  fomething 
elfe  which  Iras  a  Hole  in  the  Middle,  for  the  Evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  Smoak.  The  Crucible  is  plac’d  in  a  Wind 
Furnace,  and  a  great  Fire  made  round  it,  till  no  more 
Smoak  appears  ;  when  the  Lamina?  muft  be  taken  out 
quite  hot,  and  feparated.  This  is  the  jEs  uftum ,  or 
burnt  Copper ,  employ’d  in  external  Remedies  as  a  De- 
terfive.  It  may  be  reduc’d  into  Powder  in  a  Mortar. 

Note,  That  in  making  this  Stratification,  we  begin  by 
a  Bed  of  Sulphur,  and  lay  over  it  a  Bed  of  Lamina? 
of  Copper ,  then  another  Bed  of  Sulphur,  and  ano¬ 
ther  Bed  of  Lamina proceeding  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  till  the  Crucible  be  full ;  but  the  firft  and  laft 
Bed  muft  be  of  Sulphur.  This  Calcination  is  made 
to  burn,  and  cleanfe  the  Copper  of  its  fuperficial 
Sulphur,  by  means  of  common  Brimftone  ;  and 
to  prepare  it  for  the  following  Operations,  fince 
thereby  Copper  is  eafily  reduc’d  into  Powder,  which 
otherwife  could  not  be  done. 


The  Purification  of  calcin'd  Copper ,  which  is  our 
next  Operation,  is  to  render  it  beautiful,  and  of  a 
high  Colour ;  which  is  done  in  the  following  Manner : 

We  take  what  Quantity  we  pleafe  of  calcin’d  Cop¬ 
per ,  which  having  made  red-hot  In  a  Crucible,  we 
'throw  into  it  Linfeed  Oil,  which  muft  fwim  over  the 
Copper ,  two  Finger’s  Breadth.  The  Pot  muft  be  co¬ 
ver’d  immediately,  otherwife  the  Oil  will  take  Fire  ; 
the  Copper  muft  fteep  in  it  till  the  Oil  be  half  cold, 
when  the  Copper  is  taken  out,  and  put  again  into  the 
Crucible,  till  it  be  once  again  red-hot,  and  then  thrown 
again  into  the  Linfeed  Oil ;  which  Operation  muft  be 
repeated  nine  Times,  and  the  Oil  chang’d  every  third 
Time  ;  then  we  fhall  have  a  very  pure  Copper ,  which 
will  have  reaflum’d  its  Colour.  If  we  calcine  it  once 
more,  in  order  to  confume  all  the  Oil,  and  reduce  it 
afterwards  into  Powder,  we  fhall  have  a  fine  Crocus  of 
Copper ,  which  will  be  a  very  good  Deterfive. 

Vitriol  of  Copper ,  or  of  Venus,  which  is  our  third 
Operation  on  that  Metal,  is  Copper  penetrated,  and 
reduc’d  into  the  Form  of  Vitriol ,  by  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
in  this  Manner:  Two  Ounces  of  Copper ,  cut  into 
fmall  Pieces,  are  difiolv’d  in  five  or  fix  Ounces  of  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Nitre ;  the  DifTolution  is  put  into  a  Cucurbite  of 
Glafs,  and  about  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Humidity  made 
to  evaporate  at  a  Sand  Heat ;  what  remains  is  left  un¬ 
touch’d  for  five  or  fix  Hours,  when  there  will  be 
form’d  blue  Cryftals,  which  muft  be  taken  off.  The 
Evaporation  and  Cryftallization  is  continu’d  till  all  lias 
been  extracted,  then  the  Cryftals  are  dry’d,  and  kept 
in  a  Vial  well  cork’d  ;  they  arc  Caufticks. 


Note,  That  the  Copper  muft  be  put  into  a  great  Ma- 
trafs  under  the  Chimney,  and  the  Spirit  of  Nitre 
pour’d  upon  it  foltly.  There  happens  prcfently  a 
violent  Eftervcfccnce,  and  a  red  Smoak,  which 
comes  out  at  the  Neck  of  the  Vcffel,  and  would 
very  much  offend  the  Breath,  if  the  Artift  was  to 
receive  any  Portion  of  it;  thereby  the  Vcffel  is 
heated  to  that  Degree,  that  it  is  impoffiblc  to  bear 
the  I  land  upon  it ;  and  the  Heat  lads  till  die  Difto- 
lution  be  ended,  then  the  Liquor  is  clear,  and  of  a 
fine  blue  Colour.  The  great  Elfcrvefcencc  proceeds 
from  the  Efforts  the  acute  Particles  of  the  Spirits  ol 
Nitre  make  to  penetrate  the  Pores  of  the  Copper , 
which  being  in  Form  of  Nets,  are  in  thofe  Ef¬ 
forts  lacerated  by  the  Oppofition  they  make,  at 
fil'd,  through  their  Exiguity  and  Stiftnefs,  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  acid  Particles ;  which  Eller- 
vcfccncc  lafls  till  thofe  Particles,  having  forc’d  theii 
Way  through,  are  at  laft  exhausted  of  Part  of  their 
Strength,  and,  Iofing  their  Rapidity,  remain  fix’d 
in  thofe  Pores.  The  red  Smoak  is  caufcd  by  the 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  which,  when  rarefy’d,  has  always 
that  Colour.  'Pile  Spirits  of  Nitre  filling  up  the 
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whole  Capacity  of  the  Pores  of  the  Cm*. 

having  hook’d  them  on  all  Sides,  keep  Ihem 
pended,  by  their  Volatility,  in  the  ^ 

thereby  caufe  the  Cryftallization,  which1  to  ’  * 

Iprnff*  Kir  pafincr  them  Par*-  ^ 


tnereoy  cauie  me  *-iy  utilization,  which  to  ^ 
lerate,  by  eafing  them  of  Part  of  their  Bu  T*" 
Part  of  the  Liquor  is  evaporated.  Therefore 
Vitriol  of  Copper  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Acids  rf 
the  Spirit  of  Nitre  incorporated  with  the  °r 
and  thofe  fame  Spirits,  which  are  like  f0 

fmall  Knives,  give  to  that  Vitriol  its  corrof,?. 
Virtue.  e 

The  next  Preparation  of  Copper ,  is  that  of  Qyhh 
of  Venus ,  which  are  the  Particles  of  Copper  imifre ' 
nated  with  the  Acids  of  the  Vinegar,  and  reduc’d 
the  Form  of  Salt,  or  Vitriol,  thus :  We’ll  take  whr 
Quantity  we  pleafe  of  Verdigreafe,  in  Powder,  which 
we’ll  put  in  a  pretty  large  Matrals,  pouring  over  ir 
diftill’d  Vinegar ,  to  the  Height  of  four  Fibers 
Breadth  ;  we’ll  place  the  Matrafs  in  Digeftion  at  a 
Sand  Heat,  for  the  Space  of  two  Days,  ftirrinsir 
from  Time  to  Time  ;  the  Vinegar  will  take  a  blue 
Colour  ;  then  we’ll  pour  out  the  Liquor,  by  I/iW/na- 
tion,  and  continue  to  put  other  diftill’d  Vineo-ar  on 
the  Matter,  till  three  Fourths,  or  thereabouts,  of  the 
Verdigreafe  be  diftblv’d,  and  nothing  remains  but  a 
terreftrial  Matter  ;  after  which,  ail  the  Impregnations 
muft  be  filtrated,  and  two  Thirds  of  die  Humidity 
made  to  evaporate,  in  a  Cucurbite  of  Glafs,  at  a  Sand 
Heat:  We’ll  carry  the  Vefifel  into  a  Cellar,  where 
we’ll  leave  it,  without  moving  it,  for  four  or  five 
Days,  when  fmall  Cryftals  will  be  form’d,  which  mull 
be  gather’d,  by  pouring  out  the  Liquor  by  Inclination. 
One  Third  of  that  Liquor  muft  be  again  evaporated, 
and  what  remains  carry’d  to  be  cryftalliz’d,  as  before, 
continuing  thofe  Evaporations  and  Cryftallizations  till 
we  have  extracted  all  the  Cryftals,  which  muft  be  dry’d 
and  kept.  This  is  what  Painters  call  dijlill'd  Verdi¬ 
greafe  ^  bccaufe  prepar’d  with  diftill’d  Vinegar.  Thofe 
Cryftals  are  very  deterfive,  but  they  are  never  ufed  but 
for  external  Wounds,  and  in  Painting. 

We’ll  conclude  our  Operations  on  Copper  with  the 
Spirit  of  Venus,  which  is  an  acid  Liquor  ex  traded 
from  the  Cryftals  of  Venus  by  Diftillation,  in  this 
Manner :  What  Quantity  we  pleafe  of  Cryftals  of 
Venus ,  prepar’d  with  diftilTd  Vinegar,  muft  be  put  in 
a  Retort  of  Glafs,  leaving  a  third  Part  empty ;  which 
Retort  is  plac’d  at  a  Sand  Heat ;  and  having  adapted 
to  it  a  large  Recipient,  and  luted  exadtiy  the  Joints 
a  fmall  Fire  muft  be  given  to  it,  at  firft,  to  diftil.ajimll 
Quantity  of  infipid  Water ;  this  Water  will  be  fol¬ 
low’d  by  a  volatile  Spirit ;  then  we’ll  increafe  the  hire 
by  Degrees,  when  the  Recipient  will  be  fill’d  with 
white  Clouds:  We’ll  environ,  towards  the  End  ol 
the  Operation,  the  Retort  with  lighted  Coals,  to  force 
out  the  laft  Spirits,  bccaufe  they  are  ftronger ;  when 
we  fhall  fee  that  the  Clouds  ceale,  and  the  Recipient 
grows  cold  ;  we’ll  let  the  Fire  go  out,  dilute  the 
Joints,  and  pour  all  that’s  contain’d  in  the  Recipient 
into  an  Alembick  of  Glafs,  to  have  it  cliftill’d  :u  a 
Sand  Heat  to  Siccity.  This  is  the  redlify’d  Spin!  c[ 
Venus  ufed  as  a  Remedy  againft  the  Fpilcpfy,  Fall)'* 
Apoplexy,  and  other  Maladies  of  the  Head.  1  “■ 
Dole  is  7  or  8  Drops,  in  a  Liquor  appropriated  n)  r  10 
Diftempcr.  Several  life  it  to  difiblve  Pearls  Coials, 

and  other  like  Matters. 

Note,  That  the  Acid  is  cxtradled  from  Copper  by 
without  breaking  its  Points,  bccaufe  the  Spirit  oj . 
Venus  is  vaftly  four,  which  does  not  happen  in  otui 
Metals.  The  Rcafon  which  can  be  given  lor  it 
that  Copper ,  which  is  fo  full  of  Sulphur,  cm 
raffia  only,  in  the  DifTolution,  the  Acids  witintj. 
ramous  Particles  ;  fo  that  when  by  the  Viokiut  0 
the  Fire  thofe  Points  are  excited,  they  ooinc  (n 
whole,  bccaufe  they  meet  with  no  Kci! fiance  »°i  n 

enough  to  be  broken.  They  alfo  iiHu-r (U|C  ,l  (!!ltj 
with  them  feme  of  the  moft  volatile  Partie  cs 

the  Copper ,  with  which  they  are  infeparably ll,u  * 
'This  Spirit  muft  be  rottilV’d*  bccaule  the 
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cufhes  always  into  it  Tome  Impurities,  Contradecl  by 
SL  Cotter  while  it  was  in  the  Rape  of 
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the  Copper ; 
j-je  reduc'd  into  Verdigreafe 


of  the  Grape,  to 


♦ 

Iron,  the  next  Metal  deferving  the  Attention  of  a 
rimniL  is  a  hard,  fufible,  and  malleable  Metal,  very 
orous,  compofed  of  vitriolick  Salt  and  Sulphur,  very 
Si  mjx’d  and  digefted  together  ;  therefore  the  Diffo- 
lution  of  its  Parts  is  eafily  made.  Iron  is  alfo  call’d 
Mars*  for  the  fame  Reafon  the  other  Metals  have  each 

Name  of  a  Planet. 

Though  Mars,  or  Iron ,  contains  a  vitriolick  Acid, 
’tis  neverthelefs  an  Alkali  ;  becaufe  it  ferments  with  the 
Acids,  which  will  not  at  all  appear  furprizing,  when 
we  confider  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  Earth, 
than  Sait,  in  that  Metal  ;  and  that  this  Earth  keeping 
the  Salt  embarrafs’d,  it  has  enough  Pores  left  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Points  of  the  Acids  pour’d  over  it,  and  to  do 
the  Office  of  an  Alltali. 

The  Mars  is  almoft  always  aftringent  through  the 
Abdomen,  becaufe  of  its  terreftrial  Particles  •,  and 
aperitive  by  Urine,  not  only  becaufe  of  its  Salt, 

•  which* is  penetrating ;  but,  likewife,  becaufe  the  Ab¬ 
domen  contracting  itfelf,  the  Humidities  are  filtrated 
by  Urine.  Pieces  of  red-hot  Iron  are  often  extin- 
guiih’d  in  Water,  to  flop  the  Diarrhea,  which  EffeCl 
proceeds  from  the  vitriolick  Salt  of  the  Iron  diflolv’d 
in  the  Water.  Water  of  Forges,  and  feveral  other 
Mineral  Waters  which  participate  of  Iron ,  operate  by 
the  fame  Sort  of  Salt  they  have  carry’d  off  along  with 
them  in  parting  dirough  Mines  of  that  Metal. 

There  are  eleven  chymical  Preparations  made  of 
Iron ,  viz.  three  Sorts  of  aperitive  Crocus  Martis ,  af¬ 
tringent  Crocus  Martis ,  two  Sorts  of  Salt,  or  Vitriol 
of  Mars,  Spirit  of  Mars ,  Tinlture  of  Mars  with  Tar¬ 
tar,  Extra li  of  Mars  aperitive.  Ex  trail  of  Mars  af 
tringent,  and  Diaphoretick  of  Mars . 

We’ll  begin  thefe  Operations  cn  Iron,  or  Mars,  by 
the  mod  eafy,  which  is  the  firft  Preparation  of  the 
aperitive  Crocus  Martis ,  and  which  Crocus  Martis  is 
but  the  Rufl  of  Iron ,  made  by  the  Dew,  in  this  Man¬ 
ner:  Several  Lamina  of  Iron,  having  been  well  wafh’d, 
are  expofed  to  the  Dew  for  a  confiderable  Time,  where 
they  will  grow  rufty  ;  which  Ruff  muff  be  fcrap’d  off, 
and  the  fame  Lamina  expofed  again  and  again  to  the 
Dew,  till  we  have  Crocus  enough.  This  Crocus  is  the 
bed  of  all  the  Preparations  of  Iron  call’d  Crocus.  ’Tis 
excellent  for  the  Obftrudtions  of  the  Liver,  the  Pan¬ 
creas,  and  the  Mefentery.  ’Tis  ufed  with  Succefs  for 
the  Retention  of  die  Menfes ,  the  Dropfy,  and  other 
Maladies  proceeding  from  Opilations.  The  Dofe  is 

from  ten  Grains  to  two  Scruples,  in  Lozenges,  or 
Pills, 

Rote, '  That  Iron  opens  the  Obftrudlions  by  its  Salt, 
which  being  help’d  by  the  folid  Particles  of  the  Me¬ 
tal,  has  more  Strength  than  the  other  Salts :  But 
die  Patient  ought  always  to  be  purg’d  before  lie 
takes  die  Mars ,  becaufe  if  it  finds  the  Conducts  of 
the  final!  Veffels  fluffed  with  grofs  Matter,  it  flops, 
and  caufcs  fometimes  Inflammations,  with  Pains 

ru  die  Cholick,  Iron  raifes  often  the 

Obftruftions,  by  abforbing,  as  an  Alkali,  the  Acids 
which  caufed  them. 

■  }  k’cond  Preparation,  of  Crocus  Martis  aperiens , 

,s  “  .  ",nSs  °f  Iron  ruffed  by  the  Rain,  thus  :  We’ll 
l,llt  m  an  earthen  Pan,  without  Glazing,  Filings  of 
very  clean,  and  expofe  it  to  the  Rain,  till  made 
0  a  I  afte  ;  then  we’ll  take  the  Pan  from  the  Rain, 


Filings  5  that  Dew  and  Rain-water  are  employ’d  in 
this  Operation  to  appropriate  the  Diffolvent,  .as 
much  as  poffible,  to  the  Virtue  of  the  Metal ;  for 
the  Ruff  is  an  imperfect  Diffolution  of  Iron.  ’Tis 
proper  to  reduce  the  Matter  to  the  Confiftence  of 
Pafle,  the  better  to  excite  the  Fermentation ;  and 
it  muff  be  humedled  10  or  12  Times,  to  fubtilize 
the  Particles  of  Iron  as  much  as  it  is.  poffible  to  do 
it,  with  a  Diffolvent  fo  weak  as  is  Rain-water. 
This  Crocus  has  a  brown  reddifh  Colour,  its  Tafte 
and  Smell  are  feruginous,  but  very  weak. 

.  tIlird  Preparation,  of  aperitive  Crocus  Martis i 
is  Filings  of  Iron  calcin’d  with  Brimftone,  and  per- 

form’d  by  taking  an  equal  Quantity  of  Filings  of  Iron, 
and  Brimftone  in  Powder,  mixing  them  together,  and 
making  a  Pafle  of  it  with  Water.  This  Pafle  muff 
be  put  in  an  earthen  Pan,  and  left  to  ferment  for  four 
or  five  Hours ;  after  which,  we’ll  place  the  Pan  on  a 
great  Fire,  ftirring  the  Matter  with  an  Iron  Spatula: 
It  will  blaze,  and  when  the  Brimftone  is  burnt,  appear, 
black;  but  by  continuing  a  great  Fire  under  itf  and  - 
ftirring  it  for  the  Space  of  two  Hours,  it  will  take  a 
deep  red  Colour,  which  will  fhew  that  the  Operation 
is  ended.  We’ll  leave  the  Matter  to  cool,  and  keep 
the  Crocus ,  which  may  be  ufed  like  the  former,  and 

for  the  fame  Maladies.  The  Dofe  is  from  15  Grains 
to  2  Drachms. 

Note,  That  a  Pafle  is  made  of  this  Mixture,  in  order 
that  the  Acids  of  the  Sulphur,  being  diluted  by 
Water,  fhould  infenfibly  penetrate  the  Iron ,  and 
open  it  more.  This  Penetration  is  eafily  obferv’d, 
fince  the  Matter  heats  of  itfelf,  to  fuch  a  Degree, 
that  one  can’t  bear  it  with  the  Hand  ;  it  even  hap¬ 
pens,  that  when  25  or  30  Pounds  of  this  Prepa¬ 
ration  are  made,  at  once,  the  Matter  blazes,  and  is 
half  calcin’d  before  ’tis  put  on  the  Fire,  which 
can’t  be  explain’d  but  by  the  violent  Aftion  and 
Fridtion  of  the  acid  Points  of  the  Sulphur  againfl 
the  folid  Body  of  the  Iron.  This  Calcination  is 
made  in  an  earthen  Pan,  rather  than  in  a  Pot,  or 
a  Crucible ;  and  the  Matter  muff  be  continually 
ftirr’d  with  a  Spatula,  to  facilitate  the  Evaporation 
of  the  Sulphur;  otherwife  the  Preparation  would 
•always  remain  black.  Thefe  Sortsof  Calcination 
are  always  to  be  made  under  the  Chimney,  to  avoid 
the  Smell  of  the  Sulphur.  If  we  have  employ’d 
•  one  Pound  of  Filings  of  Iron ,  we  fhall  have,  at 
leaft,  one  Pound  four  Ounces  of  Crocus  Martis , 
which  proves  that  the  Acids  of  Sulphur,  and  fome 
of  the  igneous  Particles,  are  incorporated  in  the 
Pores  of  die  Mars ,  which  increafes  its  Weight. 
The  red  Colour  proceeds  from  the  Vitriol  of  the. 
Mars ,  which  being  calcin’d,  grows  red,  like  the 
Colcothar.  This  Crocus  has  no  fenfible  Tafte,  nor 
Smell. 

* 

Having  made  thefe  three  Sorts  of  Crocus  Martis 
aperiens,  which  will  produce  all  the  Effcdts  expedted 
from  fucli  Preparations,  we’ll  pafs  to  that  of  the  af 
tringent  Crocus  Martis ,  which  is  a  Preparation  of  Fi¬ 
lings  of  Iron  di veiled  of  its  moil  faline  Particles,  in 
this  Manner  :  We’ll  take  what  Quantity  wc  pleafe  of 
the  laft  Crocus  Martis  aperiens,  which  is  to  be  wafh’d 
five  or  fix  Times  with  Vinegar,  leaving  it  to  fteep  an 
Hour  each  Time ;  then  calcin’d  m  an  earthen  Difli, 
or  on  a  Tile,  at  a  great  Fire,  during  five  or  fix  Hours. 
Afterwards  ’tis  left  to  cool,  and  kept  for  Ufe. 


-  -  ---  -  w  ^ 

J  .  (  #  ( *  ”  w  ••  MIV  A  MIA  IA  Will  kill*  AXIUIJ,  X  his  Crocus  flops  the  Diarrhea ,  Spitting  of  Blood, 

mil-  wC»)ilt  *n  a  cV*y  Pbice,  from  the  Sun,  it  will  the  immoderate  Flux  of  the  Piles,  and  the  Menfes . 
’  WcL  11  pound  it,'  and  expofe  it  to  the  Rain,  to  The  Dofe  is  from  15  Grains  to  a  Drachm,  in  Lozenges, 
"  ir  ,a  lilflx'>  as  before,  which  alfo  mull  be  put  to  or  Pills. 

(le  *. ,  n  Poimded,  as  before,  which  Operation  mull 

tquated  12  Times;  after  which,  we’ll  reduce  it  Note,  That  the  Mars  being  but  an  impure  Vitriol,  the 
i,,,  ?  ^jy  Jubtilo  Powder,  and  keep  it.  Tins  Crocus  more  ’tis  calcin’d,  the  more  it  is  aftringent;  and  as 

p.‘  , nm?  mimics  of  the  firft,  and  the  Dofe  is  the  what  renders  it  aperitive  is  but  its  Salt,  and  its  moft 

mci  1™  the  firft  is  preferable,  becaufe  more  open. 


^  ^at  dlc  common  Rufl;  of  Iron  is  better  than 
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what  renders  it  aperitive  is  but  its  Salt,  and  its  moft 
diffoluble  Part,  it  lofes  much  of  that  Quality  when 
wafh’d  feveral  Times  with  Vinegar,  and  calcin’d 
afterwards.  There  arc  feveral  other  Preparations  of 
7  Z  Crocus 


4 


c  h  r  m  r  sr  r  z : 


Crocus  Mortis  aftringerts ,  but  this  fuffices:  There¬ 
fore, 

We’ll  prepare  next  the  Salt,  or  Vitriol  of  Mars , 
which  is  Iron  penetrated,  and  reduc’d  in  the  Form  of 
Salt,  by  an  acid  Liquor,  thus :  We’ll  take  an  Iron 
Pan,  very  clean,  and  pour  into  it  an  equal  Weight  of 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Oil  of  Vitriol  extracted  from 
Englijh  Vitriol  ;  we’ll  expofe  the  Pan,  for  fome  Time, 
to  the  Sun,  and  leave  it  afterwards  in  a  dark  Place, 
without  ftirring  it  ;  when  we  fhall  fee  the  Liquor  incor¬ 
porating  irfelf  with  the  Mars ,  and  forming  a  Salt, 
which  muft  be  left  to  dry,  or  harden:  Then  it  mult 
be  feparated  from  the  Pan,  and  kept  in  a  Bottle  well 
cork’d. 

This  Salt  is  an  excellent  Remedy  for  all  Maladies 
proceeding  from  Obftru&ions.  The  Dofe  is  from  fix 
Grains  to  a  Scruple,  in  Broth,  or  fome  other  Liquor 
appropriated  to  the  Diftemper. 

Note,  That  a  Pan  is  more  proper  for  this  Operation 
than  any  other  Veflfel  lefs  flat;  becaufe  the  Liquor 
is  eafier  extended  in  it,  and  eafier  incorporated  with 
it.  The  Pan  muft:  be  new.  The  Oil  of  Englifh 
Vitriol  is  preferable,  in  this  Cafe,  to  all  others,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  lefs  acrimonious,  and  Englijh  Vitriol  par¬ 
ticipates  more  of  Iron.  When  both  Liquors  are 
mix’d  in  the  Pan,  there  happens  a  very  fmall  Ebul¬ 
lition,  and  the  Pan  heats  a  little ;  which  proceeds 
not  only  from  the  Acids  penetrating  the  Iron ,  but 
likewife  from  the  Mixture  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine 
with  the  Oil  of  Vitriol.  The  Liquor  muft:  not  rife 
in  the  Pan  above  an  Inch  high.  Riverius ,  in  his 
Practice  of  Medicine,  preferibes  a  Method  of  ma¬ 
king  the  Salt  of  Mars  like  this,  except  that  he  puts 
•  a  greater  Quantity  of  Spirits  of  Wine,  than  of  Oil 
of  Vitriol ;  but  ’tis  better  when  made  with  an  equal 
Quantity  of  both. 

The  other  Preparation  of  Vitriol  of  Mars,  is  Iron 
difiolv’d,  and  reduc’d  to  the  Form  of  Salt,  by  the 
Spirit  of  Vitriol,  in  this  Manner  :  Eight  Ounces  of 
Filings  of  Iron ,  very  clean,  muft  be  put  into  a  pretty 
large  Matrafs,  pouring  upon  it  two  Pounds  of  com¬ 
mon  Water,  warm,  and  adding  to  it  one  Pound  of 
very  good  Spirit  of  Vitriol ;  the  whole  muft  be  ftirr’d, 
and  the  Matrafs  plac’d  on  a  Sand  Heat,  where  ’tis  left 
24  Hours  in  Digeftion;  during  which  Time,  the  pu- 
reft  Part  of  the  Iron  will  be  diffolv’d,  when  the  Li¬ 
quor  is  to  be  pour’d  out,  by  Inclination,  and  the  ter- 
reftrial  Part,  left  at  the  Bottom  in  a  fmall  Quantity, 
thrown  away.  Then  the  Liquor  is  to  be  filtrated,  and 
afterwards  made  to  evaporate  in  a  Cucurbite  of  Glafs, 
at  a  Sand  Heat,  to  a  Pellicle  ;  then  the  Vcflel  tranf- 
ported  to  a  cool  Place,  where  will  be  form’d  greenifh 
Cryftals,  which  muft:  be  feparated,  by  pouring  out 
foftly  the  Liquor  which  fwims  over  it ;  which  Evapo¬ 
ration,  and  Cryftallization,  are  to  be  repeated,  till  wc 
have  ext  rafted  all  the  Cryftals,  which  muft  be  dry’d, 
and  kept  in  a  Bottle  very  well  cork’d. 

Note,  1  hat  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol  is  weaken’d  by  the 
Water,  that  it  may  diftfolve  nothing  but  the  moft 
rarefy’d  Part  of  the  Filings.  To  evaporate  to  a 
Pellicle,  fignifies  to  have  the  Humidity  confum’d, 
till  a  thin  Pclltcle  'is,  perceiv’d  fwimming  over  the 
\  dquor ;  which  happens  always  when  Part  of  the 
Humidity  being  evaporated,  there  remains  of  it  but 
a  little  lefs  than  is  wanted  to  keep  the  Salt  in 
Fufion. 


At  prefent,  for  the  DiftilJation  of  the  Spirit  of  l 
iriol  of  Mars ,  which  is  an  acid  and  aflringentLiqiu 
cxi ratted  from  the  Vitriol  of  Mars,  thus:  We’ll  p 
in  a  (tone,  or  glafs  Retort  8  Ounces  of  the  ft 
Salt,  or  Vitriol  of  Mars,  made  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  ai 
•Spirits  of  Wine,  placing  the  Retort  in  a  reverberato 
furnace,  and  adapting  to  it  a  Recipient  of  Glal 

we  11  lute  die  Joints,  and  make  in  the  Furnace  a  Fi 

x 


of  the  fir  ft  Degree  to  heat  gently  the  RerftPf.  , 
Fire  is  to  be  raifed  afterwards  to  the  fecondV^ 
when  it  will  drop  from  the  Retort  about  two  n8*0’ 
of  Liquor  :  When  we  perceive  that  it-  ha  ,UuRces 
Hilling,  we’ll  increafe  the  Fire  to  the  third  n 
then  white  Vapours  will  come  out,  which 
Recipient :  This  Degree  of  Fire  is  to  he  r  fa.  ti}e 
’till  the  Vapours  begin  to  grow  clearer,  then  2^ 
creafe  it  to  the  fourth  Degree,  and  continue  t  l*' 
’till  we  fee  nothing  more  coming  out  of  tho  thUs 
The  Operation  laft  ordinarily  twelve  Hour  'Qt0ri 
Veffels  muft:  be  left  to  cool,  and  afterwards  unluted  *  ^ 
will  come  out  of  the  Recipient  a  prettv  ftrona  r  1  , 
rous  Smell,  and  we’ll  find  in  it  five  Ounces^  c 
Drachms  of  a  clear  Spirit,  of  an  acid  Take  .1 -  f 
muft:  be  kept  .in  a  Glafs  Bottle  very  well  corked  1 
This  Spirit  is  aftringent,  proper  for  DiarrfcL 
Bloody-Fluxes,  Haemorrhages  and  Vomitings,  'tl 
Dofe  is  from  four  Drops  to  twelve  in  a 


Liquor. 


proper 


Note}  That  one  Third  of  the  Retort  mu/l  be  I  f 
empty,  and  the  Recipient  pretty  large,  that  the 
Spirits,  when  they  rarefy  themfelves  into  Liquor 
may  find  Room  enough  to  circulate,  otherwifc 
they  would  burft  all  if  they  were  too  narrowly 
confined.  The  Joints  ought  likewife  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  luted,  to  hinder  Perfpiration.  The  firft 

Liquor  which  drops  is  the  moft  volatile  Spirit 
•  of  Vitriol  of  Mars,  which  has  volatilifed  and 
exalted  a  Portion  of  the  Acid  of  Vitriol,  and 
fome  Particles  of  Iron.  The  fecond  is  the  Oil  of 
Vitriol  incorporated  with  the  Iron,  in  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Vitriol  of  Mars,  but  which  is  feparated 
by  the  A&ion  of  the  Fire,  and  pufhed  into  the  Re¬ 
cipient  with  fome  Portion  of  the  Iron.  The  red 
Mafs  left  in  the  VefTel  after  DiftilJation  is  die  fined 
of  all  the  Crocus  Martis  which  have  been  invented, 
and  likewife  the  beftv  with  Regard  to  its  Pene¬ 
tration. 


The  Tin  ft  are  of  Mars  with  Tartar,  (which  is  our 
next  Operation)  is  a  Diffolution  of  bon  by  the  Acid  of 
Tartar,  made  by  pounding  and  mixing  twelve  Ounces 
of  Filings  of  Iron,  with  thirty-two  Ounces  of  fine 
white  Tartar,  which  muft:  be  boiled  in  a  large  Iron 
Pot,  or  Cauldron,  with  twelve  or  fifteen  Pounds  of 
Rain-Water,  during  twelve  Hours,  ftirring  the  Mat¬ 
ter  from  Time  to  Time  with  an  Iron  Spatula,  and 
taking  Care  to  fupply  the  Cauldron  with  boiling 
Water,  in  Lieu  of  that  which  has  been  evaporated; 
afterwards  the  Mixture  muft  be  left  to  fettle,  and 
there  will  remain  a-top,  a  black  Liquor  which  muft 
be  filtrated,  and  made  to  evaporate  in  a  done  Pan,  at 
a  Sand-Heat,  to  a  Confiftence  of  Syrup.  Wc  have 
forty-four  Ounces  of  it. 

This  Tindturc  is  a  very  good  Aperitive,  it  raifes 
the  moft  inveterate  Obftrudlions  ;  *tis  given  in  the  Ca¬ 
chexy,  in  the  Dropfy,  in  the  Retention  of  the  Mcnfo, 
and  generally  in  all  Maladies  proceeding  from  Opila- 
tions.  The  Dofe  is  from  one  Drachm  to  half  an 
Ounce  in  Broth  or  fome  other  Liquor  appropriated  to 
the  Malady. 


Note ,  That  in  this  Operation  the  white  Tartar  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  red,  becaufc  more  loaded  with  Salts,  and 
confequcntly  more  capable  to  rarefy  Icon.  When 
the  Mixture  lias  boiled  fome  Time  it  thickens  like 
Pap,  and  fwells,  and  would  run  over,  if  die  Amt 
was  not  to  take  cure  to  moderate  the  Fire.  V  ilC^‘r 
alone  would  not  be  capable  to  penetrate  the  Iron,  <0 
as  to  make  a  Tindturc  like  this,  was  it  even  to  boi 
during  a  whole  Month  ;  but  when  impregnate* 
with  Tartar  it  diflolves  it  cafily.  This  Tindtme  u> 
alfo  called  Syrup  of  Mars,  becaufe  of  its  Sweet* 
nets.  There  remains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  1  0 
a  whitifh  Matter  which  muft  be  rejudled  ns  ufele  s. 

•  This  Timfturc  is  very  aperitive,  becaufe  the  Sciengt  1 

of  the  Mars  l;as  been  incrcafed  by  the 

* 
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ftjxich  ferves  for  a  Vehicle  to  it.  It  may  be  rendered 
laxative,  by  caufing  to  be  macerated  in  it  before  *tis 
brought  to  the  Confiftence  of  Syrup,  fix  Drachms 
of  Senna. 

This,  Operation  ended,  we^l  pafs  to  that  of  the 
Aperitive  Extra#  of  Mars ,  which  is  a  Diffoiuflon  of 
the  pioft  open  Particles  of  Iron,  made  by  aperitive 
Juices,  and  reduced  by  Fire  to  a  thick  Confiftence, 
Thus :  Put  eight  Ounces  of  Filings  of  Iron  into  an 
Iron  Pot,  and  pour  upon  it  three  Pounds  of  Honey- 
Water,  and  four  Pounds  of  Juice  of  white  Grapes 
very  ripe.  Add  to  it  four  Ounces  of  Lemon- Juice. 
Cover  the  Pot  with  a  Lid  of  Iron. ,  and  place  it  in  a- 
Furnace  at  a  fmall  Fire.  Leave  the  Matter  in  Dige- 
ftion  for  the  Space  of  three  Days,  and  make  it  boil, 
afterwards,  during  three  or  four  Hours,  uncovering 
the  Pot  from  Time  to  Time,  to  ftir  at  the  Bottom 
with  an  Iron  Spatula,  and  covering  it  again  to  prevent 
a  too  great  Cqnfumption  of  the  Humidity.  When 
you  fee  that  the  Liquor  grows  blackifli,  you  muft  put 
out  the  Fire,  and  leave  the  Matter  to  fettle.  You 
Riuft  ftrain  hot  through  a  Flannel  what’s  cleat  of  the 
Liquor,  and  have  the  Humidity  confumed  at  a  Sand- 
Heat,  in  a  Stone  or  glafs  Veffel,  to  the  Confiftence 
of  Extra#. 

This  Extra#  is  a  very  good  Aperitive  for  the  Ob- 
ftruftions  of  the  Liver,  and  of  the  Mefentery.  The 
Dofe  is  from  ten  .  Grains  to  two  Scruples,  taken  in 
Pills,  or  diffolved  in  a  Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Di- 
ftemper.  What’s  left  at  die  Bottom  of  the  Pot  is  the 
moft  terreftrial  Part  of  the  Mars  which  is  ufelefs. 

0 

Note ,  That  the  Virtue  of  this  Extra#  is  increafed  by 
the  effential  Salts  of.  the  Juices  ’tis  rhade  with,  and 
by  the  Spirit  of  Honey,  which  gives  it  a  very 
good  Impreffion.  The  Mixture  is  left  in  Digef- 
tion  to  facilitate  the  Diffolution  of  the  Mars,  but 
as  the  Menftruum  has  not  a  very  great  Quantity  of 

Points,  it  diffolves  but  the  moft  faline  Part,  and 
die  eafier  to  be  melted. 

There  is  likewife  an  Extra!?  of  Mars  Aftringent , 

which  is  a  Diffolution  of  Iron,  made  with  aftringent 

Wine,  and  reduced  by  Fire  into  a  thick  Confiftence, 

in  this  Manner.  We’II  take  two  Ounces  of  Filings 

Iron  reduced  into  a  very  fubtle  Powder,  which 

well  put  into  an  Iron  Pot,  pouring  upon  it  four 

rounds  of  Tinto-Wine ;  we’ll  put  the  Pot  on  the 

Fire,  cover  it,  and  make  it  boil,  ftirring  the  Matter 

rom  Time  to  Time  with  an  Iron  Spatula,  to  a 

diminution  of  two  Thirds  of  die  Humidity  •,  we’ll 

ttrain  hot  through  the  Flannel  what’s  moft  clear  of  the 

Liquor,  and  have  the  Humidity  evaporated,  to  the 
Confiftence  of  an  Extra#. 

This  Extra#  ftops  die  Diarrhoea’s,  Dyfenteria,  im¬ 
moderate  Flux  of  the  Piles,  and  of  die  Menfcs.  The 
JJoie  is  from  ten  Grains  to  two  Scruples,  in  Pills,  or 
umolved  m  fome  aftringent  Liquor. 

bote,  That  the  71nto-Wine  impregnates  itfelf  but 
wuii  one  Portion  of  the  Mars ,  becaufe  the  Tartar  it 
contains  is  not  capable  to  diffolve  but  what  it  finds 
•  idled  m  die  Metal ,  the  reft  remaining  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Pot.  The  aftringent  Virtue  of  the 
me  mere  ales  much  that  of  the  Iron,  and  renders 
very  proper  for  the  Maladies  abovementioned ; 

•  1  wc  muft  not  believe  that  wc  can  deftroy  entirely 
its  aperitive  Salt,  for  it  opens  ftill  the  Obftru#ions, 

',7  PuVles  by  Urine,  though  not  fo  cflFeftu- 
•  *my  as  die  aperitive  Mars  docs  it. 

/,JAe  Biaphorctick  of  Mars  (our  laft  Operation  on 
rilf  i  l\  11  ,  filiation  of  the  Particles  of  Iron,  by  vola- 

^us:  We  pul vc rife  and  mix  cxn#ly  togc- 

of  Filings  of  Iron,  and  eight 
rlnr  m*  °  ^I'Anmoniack,  botli  very  dry :  We  put 
flu*  an  Earthen  Cucurbite,  capable  to  bear 

filled  V  r.<!’  n,.Kl  which  there  be  but  one  Third 

* c*  l^acc  it  in  a  Furnace,  and  furround  it  with 


fmall  Pieces  of  Brick,  and  of  Lute,  to  hinder  the  Fire 
from  nfing  too  much ;  We  adapt  a  Capital  to  the 
uembite,  with  a  little  Recipient,  luting  the  Joints: 
We  leave  the  Matter  in  Digeftion  for  twenty  four 
Hours,  then  making  a  graduate  Fire  under  the  Cucur- 

Flow^  W1n  6 ?  diftil  a  ,Li^or  in  Recipient,  then 

?  i8/jre  till  nothing  more  afeends,  then  we  Jeaye 

we  Xn^e  S  t0i°°i  and  having  afterwards  unluted  them, 
we  find  m  the  Recipient  one  Ounce  and  a  half  of  a 

zvT  ^  r  i  Pirk  V°IatiIe  0f  Sa!“Armoniack,  but  of 
a  yellowifh  Colour ;  we  gather  the  Flowers,  of  which 

we  find  two  Ounces  and  a  half;  they  are  yellowifti, 

of  a  Salt  vitnokek  Tafte,  very  penetrating ,  and  we 

keep  them  in  a  Bottle  very  -well  cork’d. 

This  Diaphoretick  of  Mars  excites  the  Perfpiration 
of  Jiumours  ;  they  are  good  againft  all  Maladies  caufed 
by  the  Corruption  of  Humours  s  they  are  fometimes 
dmretick,  according  as  the  Body  is  difpofed  .  they 

are  proper  to  expel  the  Hypochondriack  Melancholy; 
and  the  Quartan  Ague.  The  Dofe  is  from  fix  Grains 
to  twenty  in  a  Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diftemper. 

\\  e  find  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cucurbite  a  blackilh 
fixed  Matter,  part  in  a  Mafs,  and  part  in  Powder, 
weighing  fifteen  Ounces  and  fix  Drachms ;  which  is 
aperitive,  proper  againft  the  Jaundice,  againft  the 
Dropfy,  and  to  provoke  the  Menfes.  The  Dofe  is 
from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples. 

Note,  That  thefe  Flowers  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  very 
Subftance  of  the  Sal-Armoniack  impregnated  with 
the.  Mars,  and  fiiblimated  by  the  Fire ;  they  borrow 
their  yellow  Colour  from  the  ioofer  Portion  of  /m/, 

winch  they  have  exalted  ;  they  are  no  more  alkaline 
than  the  Sal-Armoniack  itfelf. 

Ail  the  foregoing  Preparations  are  but  Trifles,  and 
a  Kind  of  Diverfion  for  us  Artills,  when  compared  to 
thofe  we  have  left  to  do.  We  have  firft  handled 
hold  and  Silver ,  two  Metals ,  always  fo  welcome 
among  us,  that  the  greateft  Monarchs  receive  theift 
with  the  greateft  Compliance,  and  even  a  Kind  of 
Refpe#  ,  of  fuch  Efficacy  and  Influence,  that  they 
make  Mutes  fpeak,  Deaf  hear,  and  Blind  fee,  often 
againft  their  Honour,  Confcience,  and  Reafon ;  fo 
formidable  that  they  are  capable  to  flop  the  Rapidity 
of  the  Conqucfts  of  the  greateft  Heroes,  and  to 
make  them  retreat  before  the  greateft  Poltroons  ;  fo 
venerable,  as  to  be  placed  often .  on  the  Altar  of  the 
Living  God  ;  and  adored  by  the  very  Minifters  of 
diofe  Altars,  who  turn  their  Back  to  their  divine  Ma- 
ftcr,  to  worihip  thofe  fliining  and  precious  Metals ; 
fo  ponderous  or  weighty,  that  when  put  in  Aftr<ca' s 
Scale,  they  almoft  always  over-balja.nce  Juftice  and 
Equity,  and  fo  engaging  that  they  make  Cupid  him- 
felf  to  recoil ;  and  of  fuch  Value,  that  Virtue,  Merit, 
Fricndlhip,  Sincerity,  Religion,  Learning,  Modefty, 
Courage,  Honour,  Humanity,  and  Companion  dis¬ 
appear  in  their  Pre fence. 

But  at  prefent  we  arc  a-going  to  meet  with  a  Pro¬ 
teus,  which  changes  Form  oftener  than  can  be  ima¬ 
gined,  and  which  will  efcape  from  us  at  the  veiy  Time 
we  believe  to  hold  him  fafter. 

This  Prodigy  in  Nature  is  Quick -Silver,  called 
for  that  Reafon  Mercury,  and  llydrargyrus,  becaufe  of 
its  Fluidity. 

Mercury  is  a  Metal,  or  a  Semi-Metal,  fluid, 
and  penetrating,  pcrfedtly  refembling  Silver  in  Fu¬ 
ff  on. 

Bocrhaaye  obferves  that  it  is  vciy  improperly  called 
a  Metal,  inaffmich  as  it  hits  not  all  the  Chara#crs  of 
fuch  a  Body,  nor  fcarcc  any  Tiling  in  common  with 
the  other  Metals,  except  Weight  and  Similarity  of 
Parts:  Thus,  for  Example,  it  is  neither  diffoluble  by 
Fire,  malleable,  nor  fixed, 

Perfc#  Metals,  according  to  M.  II mb  erg,  are  no¬ 
thing  but  pure  Mere  my,  whofc  little  Particles  arc  pe¬ 
netrated  on  all  Sides,  and  filled  with  the  Matter  of 
Light,  which  unites  and  binds  them  together  into  a 
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Mafs,  fo  that  the  Parcs  of  Fluids  Mercury ,  which  are 
fuppofed  Co  be  little  folid  Globes,  in  their  Mdtallifica- 
tion  are  rendered  rough  and  uneven,  being  pierced  on 
all  Sides,  and  having  their  Pores  or  Perforations  filled 
with  the  Matter  of  Light,  by  fuch  Means  they  lofe 
their  firft  Conformation,  and  the  Politure  or  Smooth- 
nefs  of  their  Surfaces,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
Caufes  of  the  Fluidity  of  the  Mercury . 

Moft  Cbymifts  make  Mercury  one  of  our  hypoftatical 
Principles :  Not,  as  M.  Homberg  obferves,  that  it  an- 
fwers  the  Character  of  a  Principle,  which  is  that  whofe 
Subftance  cannot  be  analyfed  or  reduced  into  Matters 
more  fimple,  but  becaufe  the  Analyfis  has  not  been 
yet  difcovered  •,  though  it  is  poffible  it  may  hereafter, 
there  being  little  doubt  but  that  Mercury  is  a  Com¬ 
pound  :  This  is  the  more  probable,  in  Regard  Mer¬ 
cury  may  be  deftroyed,  which  never  happens  to  fim¬ 
ple  Bodies.  The  Manner  of  deftroying  Mercury ,  is, 
firft,  by  changing  it  into  a  perfect  Metals  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Light  within  its  Sub¬ 
ftance  ;  and  then  expofing  this  Metal  to  a  Burning- 
Glafs,  where,  in  a  little  Time,  it  evaporates  almoft 
wholly  into  Smoke,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  light 
Earthy  Duft. 

U Emery  fays  that  there  is  Appearance  that  the  Parts 
of  this  Metal  are  all  folid,  very  much  polifhed,  and  of 
a  round  Figure  ;  for  in  whatever  Manner  ’tis  divided 
without  Addition,  it  appears  always  in  fmall  Boles  ; 
and  that  if  even  it  is  obferved  narrowly  when  diffolved 
in  Aqua  Fortis ,  an  infinite  Number  of  fmall  round 
Bodies  will  be  obferved  rifing  in  the  Liquor  in  Form 
of  Smoke. 

The  Parts  of  Mercury  being  fuppofed  round,  it 
may  be  eafily  explained  how  that  Metal  remains  Flu¬ 
id,  and  why  it  is  fo  eafily  volatilifed  by  Fire,  though 
very  ponderous  ;  for  a  round  Figure  being  by  no  means 
proper  for  the  Coadunation  of  Parts,  the  fmall  Bodies 
which  compofe  Quick-Silver  cannot  be  united  together, 
and  confequently  they  muft  roll  upon  one  another,  as 
we  fee  it  happen  to  all  round  Bodies ;  his  what  makes 
the  Fluidity  of  that  Metal. 

As  for  its  Volatility,  it  proceeds  from  the  Want  of 
Contiguity,  and  of  Union  among  its  round  Particles, 
whereby  they  follow  without  the  lcaft  Refiftance  the 
very  firft  Impuifion  of  any  heterogeneous  Body, 
whereby  their  natural  Rotation  is  accelerated. 

It  could  be  obje&cd  that  the  Particles  of  the  Quick¬ 
silver  being  round,  it  fliould  be  light,  fince  round  Bo¬ 
dies,  near  one  another,  leave  a  Space  between  them. 
To  which  I  anlwer,  that  tliofe  Spaces  cannot  be  an 
Obftacle  to  the  Ponderofity  of  the  Quick-Silver ,  fince 
each  of  thofe  Spaces  is  filled  with  its  Column  of  Air, 
which  by  its  Comprcffion  rather  adds  to  than  dimi- 
nifiies  the  Ponderofity  of  the  Metal ;  I  would  almoft 
be  of  Opinion  that  tliofe  Intervals  or  Spaces  is  what 
renders  Quick-Silver  fo  heavy,  fince  thole  globulous 
Particles,  on  Account  of  their  Rotundity,  being  not 
able  to  fupport  long  the  fame  Column  of  Air,  each 
of  them  iscompreffed  by,  Aide  continually  from  under 
it,  and  occafion  it  to  fall  all  at  once,  on  the  other 
Column  of  Air,  which  ferved  as  a  Support  to  the  Par¬ 
ticle,  whence  cnfucs  a  violent  Shock  between  both, 
which  adds  much  to  the  Ponderofity  of  the  Metal. 

This  Opinion  of  mine  can  be  confirmed  by  another 
Churafter,  or  Property  o {'Mercury,  which  is  its  Vola¬ 
tility  *,  for  as  thofe  Columns  of  Air  abovemen tioned 
row  llrongcr  by  Rarcfaftion,  tliofe  which  ferve  for  a 
Support  to  the  Particles  of  Mercury  being  more  rarified, 
ns  hen  that  Metal  is  put  to  the  Fire,  than  thofe  which 
cumprefs  them,  grow  confequently  ftronger,  and  as 
ihe  nearer  the  Fire,  the  better  they  arc  rarefied,  and 
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(  onlcqucntly  the  greater  is  their  Strength,  They  lift 
up  at  firft  thofe  Particles  with  fuch  Violence,  naturally 
inclined  to  Motion,  and  fupport  them,  in  their  A  (cent 


thofe  Particles,  which  had  been  exalted  by  the  F 
ing  found  gather’d  together  at  fome  very  opr,,  rn?  be' 
from  the  Fire.  .  This  Phcenomenon  oi'Mercu 
not  be  explained  otherwife,  fince  it  cannot  b  -?n' 
them  what  we  have  faid  of  thofe  of  other  Met^l  ^ 
they  have  been  exalted  or  ufhered  up  bv  thP  •  tbat 
Particles,  fince  the  Politure  -and  SmoothnefsISfe°iUS 
mercurial  one  renders  them  impenetrable  to  tl  °  •  tle 
ous  Particles  *,  for  how  could  they  be  hooked  ^ 
we  fee  by  a  daily  Experience,  that  the  more  1);^ 
or  fmooth  a  globular  Body,  rhe  more  impenetJ M  • 
is  to  the  lharpeft  Weapon,  not  through  ir<  u  j  e  ir 
only,  but  through  its  Inftability,  bein|  alwavf 
to  Aide  from  the  leaft  Imprefiion.  ’Tis  true  H  ^ 
Aftivity  of  the  igneous  Particles  is  almoft  incom  thl‘ 
henfible,  but  the  Politure  and  Smoothnefs  ire  m  ^rc' 
comprehenfible.  more 

Mercury  is  found  in  feveral  Mines  in  Europe  n  - 
cularly  in  Hungary ,  Spain, ,  Friuli ,  and  even  in  /C* 
It  is  found  under  three  different  Forms:  1  Tn  n 
Glebes,  or  Clods,  call’d  Cinnabar.  2.  In  hard  ft  ^ 
Glebes,  or  a  mineral  Subftance  of  a  Saffron  f*! 
fometimes  of  a  blacldfti  Colour.  3.  It  is  alfo  found 
pure  ;  for  upon  opening  Holes  in  the  Bed  of  Stones 
&c.  there  fometimes  guihes  a  Vein,  or  Stream  of  pure 
Mercury ,  call’d  Virgin  Mercury.  * 

This  laft  Sort  is  moft  valued.  Paracclfus  and  Ml 
Valentine  prefer  it  far  to  any  other  Sort,  for  cbymical 
Operations;  therefore  we’ll  chufe  it  for  ours.  We 
defign  to  make  14  Preparations  of  Mercury ,  viz,  the 
Alt  hi  ops  miner alis,  the  black  mercurial  Panacea ,  the 
c or r oftve  Sublimate ,  the  fublimate  Mercury,  call’d  Aottik 
Aba,  the  mercurial  Panacea ,  the  white  Precipitate 
another  white  Precipitate ,  the  red  Precipitate ,  the  red 
Precipitate  without  Addition,  the  green  Precipitate,  the 
Turbitb  Mineral,  or  yellow  Precipitate ,  the  Oil  or  Li¬ 
quor  of  Mercury,  another  Oil  of  Mercury ,  and  another 
Precipitate  of  Mercury. 

W  e’Jl  begin  with  the  JEthiops  mineral is,  which  is  a 
Mixture  of  Mercury  and  Sulphur,  made  by  putting  in 
Fufion,  on  the  Fire,  what  Quantity  we  pleafe  of  Sul¬ 
phur  in  an  earthen  Pot,  without  Glazing,  and  which 
will  bear  the  Fire,  and  mixing  with  it,  by  Degrees, 
with  an  Iron  Spatula,  an  equal  Quantity  of  Quick- 
filver  ;  we’ll  let  Fire  to  the  Mixture,  and  the  Sulphur 
being  burnt,  it  will  remain  a  black  Mafs,  friable  and 
ponderous,  which  muft  be  left  to  cool,  and  afterwards 
feparated  from  the  Pot,  and  kept.  ’Tis  the  /Etbiops 
mineralis . 

This  Preparation  is  good  for  the  Afthma,  Epilepfy, 
Rheumatifm,  Venereal  Difeale,  and  for  Scrophuia’s, 
and  the  King’s  Evil.  It  operates  chiefly  by  Perfpi- 
ration,  and  feldom  by  Salivation.  The  Dofc  is  from  8 
Grains  to  2  Scruples,  in  a  Bolus. 

Note,  That  this  Operation  muft  be  made  under  the 
Chimney,  clfe  the  Vapours  of  the  Sulphur,  and 
Quickfdver,  will  offend  the  Artift.  The  Sulphur  is 
eafily  melted  over  a  Fire  of  Charcoal.  As  loon  as 
it  is  in  Fufion,  it  muft  be  taken  off  the  Fire,  and 
having  ty’d  the  Quickfdver  in  a  Linncn  Cloth,  it 
muft  be  prefs’d  with  the  Fingers  over  the  incited 
Sulphur,  that  it  may  fall  upon  it  like  Rain,  ftirring 
the  Matter,  at  the  fame  Time;  and  when  it  is  per¬ 
ceiv’d  that  the  Mixture  is  cxaftly  made,  and  there 
appears  no  more  liquid  Mercury ,  Fire  muft  be  frt  to 
it  with  a  Match.  The  black  Mafs  muft  not  be  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Pot  till  it  be  quite  cold,  becaufe  hot 
Mercury  is  always  prejudicial  to  thofe  who  handle  it. 
If  we  have  employ’d,  in  this  Operation,  16  Ounces 
Quickfdver ,  and  as  much  Sulphur,  it  will  remain 


If 

of 


^  *  -  ; - ’ -  1  ; 

1  7  Ounces  and  a  Half  of  Alt  hi  ops  mineralis . 

, ,  .  ...  The  black  mercurial  Panacea ,  which  is  our  fecond 

with  inch  a  Might,  that  they  conquer  all  Obftacks,  Operation  on  Mercury,  is  Merc  toy  penetrated,  and  Jin- 
’till  thofe  Columns  growing  clcnfcr  a-top,  by  a  too  pregnated  with  fome  Portions  of  Sulphur  and  Sal  An- 
great  Diftancc  Irom  the  Fire,  thofe  globulous  Parti-  moniack ,  thus:  We  put  in  Fufion  in  an  earthen  I ot 

eies  finding  again  the  fame  Equality  between  their  .  ‘  '  ‘  ‘  . 

Impuifion  and  Imprefiion,  approach  one  another,  and 
rc-aflume  their  former  State ;  which  is  Icon  plainly  at 


ithout  Glazing,  4  Ounces  of  Sulphur,  or  Brimft'one; 
wc  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and  mix  with  it,  by  Degrees, 
3  Ounces  of  Sal  Ammoniack%  in  Powder;  it  then  railcs 

t  ft 


+  *  -m 
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a  smoak,  proceeding  from  the  Phlegm  of  the 
mniach  we  feparate  the  Matter  from  the  Pot  before  it 
is  quite  harden’d,  and  find  i 2  Ounces  and  6  Drachms 
of  it*,  which,  when  cold,  we  pulverize,  and  put  into  a 
Matrafs,  to  fill  but  one  Third  of  it ;  we  place  the  Ma- 
trafs  in  a  Sand  Heat,  and  give  but  a  fmall  Fire,  at  firft, 
to  heat  the  Veflel ;  then  we  increafe  it  gradually  to  the 
third  Degree,  and  continue  it  during  5  Hours,  or  till 
no  more  Vapours  come  out  through  the  Neck  of  the 
Matrafs j  then  we  leave  the  Veflel  to  cool,  and  break 
it  afterwards :  We  find  at  the  Top  fome  white  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  we  throw  away  as  ufelefs,  and  at  the  Bottom 
a  Matter  difpofed  by  Beds  of  different  Colours ;  the 
firft  yellow,  the  fecond  white,  the  third  grey,  and  die 
fourth  black.  We  pound  this  Matter,  and  put  it  into 
a  Matrafs,  pufliing  it,  as  before,  by  a  graduated  Fire, 
during  feven  Hours  j  then  leaving  it  to  cool,  and 
breaking  the  Veflel,  we  find  the  Matter  difpofed  by 
Beds  of  different  Colours,  as  in  the  firft  Calcination  ; 
which  we  reduce  again  into  Powder,  and  put  into  a 
new  Matrafs,  pufliing  it,  for  the  third  Time,  as  before, 
by  a  graduated  Fire,  during  feven  Hours  ;  theh  break¬ 
ing  the  Matrafs,  we  take  out  the  Matter,  reduce  it  a°ain 
into  Powder,  put  it  in  another  Matrafs,  and  pufh  it, 
for  the  fourth  Time,  by  a  graduated  Fire,  as  before’ 
but  increafing  it  towards  the  End,  to  make  the  Bottom 
of  the  Veflel  red-hot ;  then  we  break  it,  and  find  the 
Matter  feparated  into  two  Beds  of  different  Colours  ; 
that  a-top  is  yellow  and  light;  and  that  underneath  is 
commonly  black  ;  fometimes,  alfo,  purple,  and  pon¬ 
derous.  We  take  this  laft  Portion,  which  is  die  black 
Panacea. 

This  Preparation  is  fudorifick,  proper  for  the  Rheu- 
matifm,  Venereal  Difeafe,  Afthma,  Epilepfy,  Scro- 
fbuU,  Worms,  and  to  raife  the  Obftruftions.  The 
Dofe  is  from  12  Grains  to  Half  a  Drachm,  in  a  Bolus 
The  yellow  Matter  a-top  is  a  Mixture  of  Sulphur  and 
hi  Ammoniack  impregnated  with  fome  Portion  of  Mer- 
f“0'  mull:  be  reduc’d  into  Powder,  and  kept  It 
may  be  employ’d  externally  for  the  Itch,  mixing  two 
Drachms  of  it  in  an  Ounce  of  Pomatum. 

Our  third  Preparation,  is  that  of  corrqfive  Sublimate, 
which  is  a  Mercury  penetrated  by  Acids,  and  exalted 
by  the  Fire,  to  the  Top  of  the  Veflel.  The  fnblimate 
Mercury  is  prepar’d  by  putting  1 6  Ounces  of  Mercury 
into  a  Matrafs,  and  pouring  upon  it  1 8  Ounces  of  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Nitre  The  Matrafs  is  plac’d  at  a  final!  Sand 
Heat,  andieft  there  till  the  Diflolution  be  made  >  which 
Dilution  is  pour’d  into  a  glafs  Veil'd,  or  a  Hone  Pan 

to  evaporate  (lowly,  at  a  Sand  Heat,  all  the  Humidity, 

till  it  remains  but  a  white  Mafs;  which  mull  be  pounded 
m  a  glafs  Mortar,  and  mix’d  witli  1 6  Ounces  of  Vi- 

™  ™cm’d  wh‘te,  and  as  much  decrepitated  Sait : 

1  his  Mixture  is  put  into  a  Matrai's,  two  Thirds  whereof 
are  left  empty,  its  Neck  having  been  cut  in  the  Mid- 

e c  ,ot  Its,  Height :  This  Matrafs  is  plac’d  on  the 
hand  and  the  Artifl;  begins  to  give  a  fmall  Fire, 
winch  he  continues  during  3  Hours,  and  then  in- 
creafes  it;  when  there  will  be  form’d  a  Sublimate 

?  tllcT°P  of  the  Matrafs:  The  Operation  mult 
be  ended  in  7  or  8  Hours.  The  Matrafs  is  left 

p  co,ol>  am,1  broke,  the  Arcift  avoiding  a  light 

,TCm  n,cs  into  tl,e  Air  when  the  Matter 

V,ir  7  ‘  ’  , 1  1C  rcd  Drof:s  left  at  thc  Bottom  of  the 
vi,  ’  ls  tIir°wn  away  as  ufelcls. 

1  lie  corrqfive  Sublimate  is  a  violent  Efcharotick,  and 

'  way  proud  Flefli.  Half  a  Drachm  of  it,  diffbl- 

wi ii ri'1  ’  1 1  ount  L*mc-watcr,  turns  it  yellow, 
w.,n  tv!1  tK‘n  ca|^  pbagedtenick  Water.  It  is  ufed  to 
v,Uh  Ulcei‘S  and  tecterous  Eruptions. 

Ai'T!m  p°rrofion  of  this  Sublimate,  in  the  acid 
■  ucles  oi  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  of  which  the  glo¬ 
rious  ones  of  the  Mercury  have  form’d  a  Sheath, 
y  oiling  tlicmlclvcs  in  that  Spirit  during  the  Dif- 
p  'l0?>  to  themfelvcs  in,  and  the  (ethereal 
rl'J'T'  ferve  lor  a  Support  to  them,  being 

imw  n*  i  ^  Lu:  .^*rc»  m  tbc  Sublimation,  miles  them 
\  5°Betllcr  wich  'their  Sheath,  entirely  com- 
1  oi  Hiarjv  Points,  which  being  repulfed  out- 


ward,  by  the  Refiffance  they  meet  with  from  the 
Fohture  of  the  mercurial  Particles,  tare  and  lacerate 
the  Parts  they  are  apply ’d  to,  affifted  therein  by  the 

perpetual  Rotation  of  thofe  mercurial  Particles  fliut 

up  within. 

% 

Mercurius  dutch, ,  bur  fourth  Operation  on  Mercury , 

in  rb  CTfYt  SubIimaCe  di  veiled  of  its  acid  Sheath, 
m  the  following  Manner :  Six  Ounces  of  corrofivc 

Sub  imate  are  reduc’d  into  Powder,  in  a  glafs  or  Hone 

h  rh'  a/t  C  tWe!Ven_°unces  of  iuickfilver  mix’d  with 
i’  .^  Mixture  is  flirr’d  with  a  wooden  Peltle,  till  the 

if\\uer  b?  imPercePtible  i  that  Mixture,  which 
w  II  be  grey,  is  put  into  feveral  Vials,  or  into  a  Ma- 

trals,  two  Thirds  whereof  ought  to  be  empty  :  The 

Veffd  is  put  in  the  Sand,  and  a  final  1  Fire  given  to  it, 

at  nnt,  which  is  mcrcafcd  afterwards  to  the  third  De- 

gree,  and  continu’d  in  that  Condition  during  5  Hours, 

to  lubhinate,  and  fweeten  the  Matter ;  then  the  Vef- 

le  s  are  ]cft  to  cool,  and  afterwards  broke,  wherein 
are  found  3  different  Sorts  of  Matter,  viz.  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  a  light  Earth  at  the  Bottom,  which  muff; 
be  rejected  as  ufelefs ;  another  Matter  adhering  to  the 
Neck  of  the  Vials,  or  of  the  Matrafs,  which  may  be 
kept  to  mix  with  Unguents  for  the  Itch ;  and  a  white 
one  in  the  Middle,  which  mull  be  gather’d  carefully, 
pounded,  and  put  into  Vials  to  be  fublimated  a  fecond 
and  a  third  Time,  proceeding  in  thele  two  laft  Subli¬ 
mations  as  has  been  done  in  the  firft.  The  Matter 

found  in  the  Middle,  after  the  laft  Sublimation,  will 
be  very  well  dulcify ’d. 

This  Mercurius  dnlcis  purges  gently  by  Stool  *  ’tis 

ufed  in  all  Sorts  of  venereal  Difeafes  ;  ’tis  difobftruc- 

tivc,  and  kills  Worms.  The  Dole  is  from  6  to  30 

Giains,  in  Pills.  If  it  be  fublimated  twice  more,  it 

Jofes  its  purgative  Virtue,  and  is  more  difpofed  to  work 

by  Perfpiration  and  Salivation.  I£  on  the  contrary,  it 

be  fublimated  but  twice,  its  purgative  Virtue  will  be 
greater. 

Note ,  That  the  corrofive  Sublimate  muff:  never  be 
pounded  in  a  Mortar  of  Metal ;  it  would  corrode 
the  Metal,  and  cany  off  fome  Portion  of  it,  which 
would  lpoil  the  Operation.  Qtiickjiher  is  mix’d 
with  the  Sublimate,  to  help  to  diveft  it  of  its  acid 

Sheaths,  by  continually  and  violently  rubbing  againft 

them  during  the  Mixture,  when  it  breaks  all  their 
fliarp  Points  which  caufed  the  Corrolion,  leaving  no¬ 
thing  to  the  fublimated  Particles  but  a  thin,  and  al- 
inoft  fmootli  Coat,  which  if  apply’d,  then,  on  any 
Part  of  the  Body,  would  be  found  to  have  loft  a 
great  deal  of  their  Corrofion.  The  Quickfthcr 
forms  of  the  Fragments  of  thofe  Points  it  lias  broke. 
Sheaths,  likewife,  or  Coats,  for  each  of  its  Parti¬ 
cles,  as  appears  by  its  changing  Colour;  which 
Coats  have  no  bad  Qualities,  bccaufc  compofed  only 
of  weaken’d  acid  Particles,  and  in  a  different  Pofi- 
tion.  The  Matter  is  put  to  fublimatc,  to  free  it  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  Superfluity  of  thofe  Fragments  of  the 
acid  Points,  as  well  as  to  render  the  Coats  of  the 
fublimated  Particles  quite  fmooth.  Vials  arc  better 
for  this  Operation  than  a  Matrafs,  unlefs  Half,  or  at 
leaft  a  third  Part  of  the  Neck  of  the  Matrafs  be  cut 
ofl’i  for  if  the  Neck  was  too  Jong,  as  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Fuliginofity  could  not  afeend  to  the 
Top,  it  would  fallback  on  the  Sublimate,  and  hin¬ 
der  its  perfedt  Sublimation  ;  bccaufc  that  Fuligino¬ 
fity  contains  what’s  the  moll  acrimonious,  but  comes 
cafily  out  of  the  Vials,  or  Matrafs,  which  have  a 
fhort  Neck.  The  Sublimate  flicks  round  the  Vials 
or  Matrafs  in  Form  of*  a  hard  Stone,  becaufc  the 
mercurial  Particles  having  been  quicken’d  in  the 
Sublimation,  have  made  feveral  Efforts  to  break 
their  Sheaths,  and  in  thofe  Efforts  have  extended 
them  *,  fo  that  they  being  a  great  deal  loofer  than 
they  were,  and  the  mercurial  Globules  having  a  lar¬ 
ger  Space  to  move  in  than  they  want,  that  End  of 
the  Sheath  left  empty,  while  the  mercurial  Globule 
«  nc  the  other,  tails  againft  the  Bottle,  where  it 
flicks,  fo  much  more  fo,  by  the  continual  and  quick 

BA  Ac- 
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Acceffton  of  new  Particles  of  the  fame  Kind,  juft 
like  Flakes  of  Snow,  which  carry’d  off  by  the 
Wind  into  a  particular  Place,  form  there  a  very  hard 
Body.  If  the  Fire  has  been  but  moderately  ftrong, 
the  Sublimate  will  be  Half  in  Stone,  and  Half  in  a 
very  white  rafefy’d  Matter  •,  but  no  Matter  in  what 
Form  it  is,  provided  it  be  well  fublimated,  and 
there  be  felt  no  Acrimony  when  put  on  the  Tongue. 
The  purgative  Quality  of  the  Sublimate  confifts  in 
its  acid  Sheaths,  which  keeping  ftill  its  volatile  Par¬ 
ticles  fhut  up,  though  more  at  large,  hinder  their 
natural  V  olatility,  and  their  Perlpiration  through  the 
Pores  of  the  Body,  leaving  them  all  their  Pondero- 
fity,  whereby  they  raife  the  Obftru&ions  of  the  Vef- 
fels  through  which  they  pals,  and  facilitate  the 
Evacuation  of  Humours  ;  but  when  they  are  once 
freed  from  thole  thin  Sheaths,  by  a  few  more  Subli¬ 
mations,  they  then  lofe  that  purgative  Quality,  to 
re-alTume  their  natural  diaphorctick  one.  All  Sorts 
of  mercurial  Preparations ,  when  taken  inwardly,  are 
to  be  made  in  Pills  or  Bolus’s,  and  never  dilfolv’d  in 
a  Liquid,  for  Fear  it  fhould  Hop  in  the  Gums,  and 
ipoil  and  loofen  the  Teeth. 

The  mercurial  Panacea ,  is  a  Sublimate  of  Mercury 
dulcify’d  by  leveral  Sublimations,  and  Spirits  of  Wine, 
thus  :  We’ll  take  what  Quantity  we  pleafe  of  the  fub- 
limate  Mercury  laft  mention’d,  which  having  reduc’d 
into  Pov/der  in  a  ftonc  or  glafs  Mortar,  we’ll  put  into 
a  Matrafs,  3  Parts  whereof  are  to  be  left  empty,  and 
its  Neck  cut  at  the  Middle  of  its  Height  ;  which  Ma¬ 
trafs  mu  ft  be  plac’d  in  a  Furnace,  at  a  Sand  Bath,  and 
a  fmall  Fire  made  under  it,  during  an  Flour,  to  heat 
flpwly  the  Matter ;  after  which,  the  Fire  is  to  be  in- 
crcaled  to  the  third  Degree,  and  continu’d  in  that 
Condition  about  five  Flours,  during  which  Time,  the 
Matter  will  fublimate.  The  Veffel  being  left  to  cool, 
and  afterwards  broke,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  red  and 
light  Earth,  found  at  the  Bottom,  mull  be  thrown  away 
as  ufelefs,  and  all  the  Sublimate  feparated  from  the 
Glafs  reduc’d  again  into  Powder,  and  fublimated  as 
before  ;  which  Sublimations  are  to  be  repeated  feven 
Times  more,  changing  the  Matrafs  each  Time,  and 
each  Time  rejecting  the  red  Earth  found  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  :  This  done,  the  Sublimate  is  to  be  reduc’d  into 
an  impalpable  Powder  on  the  Porphyry,  and  put  into 
a  glafs  Cucurbite,  pouring  upon  it  alcooliz’d  Spirit  of 
Wine,  to  the  Fleight  of  fix  Fingers  Breadth  ;  then  the 
Cucurbite  muft  be  cover’d  with  its  Capital,  and  the 
Matter  left  in  Infufion  during  15  Days,  ftirring  it  from 
Time  to  Time  with  a  wooden  Spatula :  At  the  End  of 
the  1 5  Days,  the  Cucurbite  muft  be  plac’d  at  the  Bal¬ 
neum  marue ,  or  vaporous  Bath,  adapting  a  Recipient 
to  it ;  and  having  luted  exactly  the  Junctures  with  a 
wet  Bladder,  all  the  Spirits  of  Wine  muft  be  cliftill’d  by 
a  moderate  Fire,  which  accomplifh’d,  the  Vcficl  is  left 
to  cool,  and  being  unlutcd  afterwards,  we  fhall  find 
our  Panacea  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cucurbite,  which  if 
not  dry  enough,  muft  be  dry’d  at  a  fmall  Sand  Heat, 
by  ftirring  it  with  a  wooden  Spatula  in  the  fame  Cu- 
curbitc,  till  it  grows  into  Powder,  which  muft  be  kept 
in  a  glafs  Vcficl. 

This  Panacea  is  a  very  good  Remedy  for  all  the  ve¬ 
nereal  Difcafcs,  inveterate  Rhcumatifms,  Obllruftions, 
Scurvy,  King’s  Evil,  Itch,  Scald  Heads,  Worms,  Af- 
carides ,  and  old  Ulcers.  The  Dofe  is  from  6  Grains 
ro  2  Scruples,  in  a  Bolus,  or  Pills. 

Note,  That  the  Name  Panacea  derives  from  uruvoamcc, 
c.  Remedium  univerfale,  an  univerfal  Remedy  •, 
becaufe,  in  Fadt,  it  cures  fcveral  Maladies.  If  the 
Artill  will  not  take  the  T rouble  to  diftil  the  Spirits 
of  Wine,  he  may  feparate  it  by  Inclination  or  Fil¬ 
tration,  from  the  Matter,  without  Fear  of  lofmg 
any  fen  lib lc  Part  of  the  Panacea.  The  mercurial 
P annee a  operates  by  Extinftion,  Perfpiration,  Sali¬ 
vation,  ami  Purgation  :  It  operates  by  Kxtiiuftion, 
when  mixing  wit  h  the  acid  Humours,  ro  be  met  with 
in  a  great  Quantity  in  the  Body  of  the  Patient,  it 
i  wee  tens  them,  and  hinders  their  Adtion  ;  *tis  for 


this  Rcafon  that  it  is  good  for  Obftnrn™ 
Scrophule ,  becaule  Lhefe  Maladies  are  ordina  u  ^ 
men  ted  by  an  acid  Humour,  which  forms  thr 
gulum  which  flops  the  fmall  Veffels.  , 

Tran fpi ration,  when,  being  excited  by  the 
the  Body,  it  goes  out  through  the  Pores  n  ot 
out  along  with  it  the  Humours  it  had  mix’d  f5 
and  in  this  Manner  it  cures  Ringworms  ftr],  0  . J 
Heads,  old  Ulcers,  and  Rhcumatifms/  p  ’ 
by  Salivation,  when  fublimated  with  the  acidTf5 
’tis  cas’d  in,  as  far  as  the  Head,  where  it  oJfS 
falivary  Dudts,  and  caufes  in  them  fmall  Sha  1. 
Laftly,  it  operates  by  Purgation,  either  by  the  p* 
mentation  caufed  by  the  acid  Sheaths  ’tis 
in  ;  or  by  the  Precipitation  caufed  by  the  fix’d  SI 
it  meets  with  in  the  Body;  but  oftener  it  does  * CS 

purge  at  all,  or  but  very  little  ;  in  which  it  dfe 
From  the  Aquila  alba ,  which  is  a  ftronger  Cath  S 
tick.  When  ’tis  wanted  to  excite  a  Salivation  h* 
Means  of  the  mercurial  Panacea ,  the  Patient  muft 
have  been  very  well  purg’d  before;  then  10  Grains 
of  the  Panacea  dee.  adminifter’d  to  him  in  the  Mor  - 
ing,  and  10  at  Night ;  the  next  Day  j5  Grains /T 
the  Morning,  and  15  at  Night ;  the  third  Day  2o 
Grains  in  the  Morning,  and  as  many  at  Night  •  th- 
fourth  Day  25  Grains  in  the  Morning,  andasmatw 
at  Night;  the  fifth  Day  30  Grains  in  the  Momin* 
and  30  at  Night;  continuing  thus  to  increafe the 
Dofe,  till  a  copious  Salivation  enfues,  which  mult 
be  entertain’d,  by  giving  every  other  Day,  or  every 
third  Day,  1 2  Grains  of  the  Panacea.  Some  are 
of  Opinion,  that  the  Salivation  excited  by  this  Re¬ 
medy  being  not  fo  ftrong  as  that  procur’d  by  Fric¬ 
tion,  it  muft  be  made  to  laft  longer  ;  therefore  for 
a  perfect  Cure,  it  fhould  be  continu’d  during  4o 
Days,  or  thereabouts.  Several  prefer  the  Pmccn 
to  Fridfcions,  and  other  Ways  of  exciting  Salivation; 
becaufe  it  operates  gently,  and  does  not  caufe  the 
dangerous  Accidents  occafion'd  by  Friftions,  Fumi¬ 
gations,  and  PJaiftcrs. 

T he  white  Precipitate  of  Mercury,  is  a  Mercury  d if 
folv’d  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  precipitated  by  Salt  into 
a  white  Powder,  in  this  Manner :  Sixteen  Ounces  of 
crude  Mercury  arc  diffolv’d  in  a  glafs  Cucurbite,  with 
1 8 ^Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Nitre  :  The  Diffolimon  made, 
we’ll  pour  upon  it  filtrated  Salt-water,  made  of  10  Oun¬ 
ces  of  Sea  Salt,  melted  in  2  Pints  of  Water,  adding 
to  the  whole  about  an  Ounce  of  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal 
Ammoniack:  Then  there  will  be  made  a  very  white 
Precipitate ,  which  is  to  be  left  to  fettle,  pouring  out, 
afterwards,  the  Water,  by  Inclination,  and  wafhing 
the  Precipitate,  fcveral  Times,  with  Spring-water,  and 
drying  it  in  the  Sun. 

This  Precipitate  is  ufed  to  excite  a  Salivation;  ’tis 
fomewhat  vomitive.  The  Dofe  is  from  4  to  15  Grains, 
in  Pills.  ’Tis  alfo  mix’d  in  Pomatum  for  cutaneous 
Diftcmpers,  from  Half  a  Drachm  to  a  Drachm,  for 
an  Ounce  of  Pomatum . 

The  other  Sort  of  white  Precipitate  is  the  corrofm 

Sublimate,  diffolv’d  with  Sal  Ammoniack  melted  in 

Water,  and  precipitated  by  Oil  of  Tartar,  thus :  Four 

Ounces  of  Sal  Ammoniack  arc  melted  in  16  Ounces  of 

Water,  the  Liquor  is  filtrated  through  a  grey  Paper, 

and  4  Ounces  of  corrofivc  Sublimate,  in  Powder,  added 

to  it,  which  will  melt  foon ;  then  Oil  of  Tartar  per 

(Icliqttium  is  pour’d  gently  on  thcDifiblution,  whence  an 

Ebullition  will  enfue,  and  afterwards  a  white  Pw- 

pitate:  The  Artift  continues  pouring  the  Oil  ol  1 1U'- 

tar  till  he  fees  that  nothing  more  is  precipitated,  then 

pours  a  great  Quantity  of  Water  into  the  Vcficl,  and 

leaves  the  Matter  to  fettle,  till  the  Liquor  grows  clear; 

then  he  pours  out  the  Matter  by  Inclination,  walking 

fcveral  Times  its  Precipitate,  and  having  it  dry’d,  at- 

terwards,  from  the  Sun :  It  commonly  turns  a  little 

yellow.  This  Precipitate  has  the  tame  Virtues  as  the 

other,  and  the  Dofe  is  the  fame.  ,  ,  , 

lirit  of 


Nit  1 
tilt 


The  red  Precipitate  is  a  Mercury  wrapp’d  in  Spirit  ot 

tre,  and  calcin’d  by  Fire,  in  this  Manner:  The  At* 

;  takes  8  Ounces  of  crude  Mercury,  which  he  cauies 

'  to 
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be  diffolved  in  eight  or  nine  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Ni- 
t0  j_je  p0Urs  the  Diflblution  into  a  Vial,  or  Matrafs, 
a  fhort  Neck,  which  he  places  on  the  Sand,  and 
akes  under  it  a  moderate  Fire  to  evaporate  the  Hu- 
IT1*dity  ’till  it  remains  nothing  but  a  white  Mafs : 
Then  he  pulhes  (lowly  the  Fire  to  the  third  Degree* 
d  keeps  it  in  that  Condition  5 till  the  Mafs  is  turned 
r^d  then  takes  it  off  the  Fire,  and  having  left  the 
VdTel  to  cool,  he  breaks  it  to  take  out  the  Preci- 

^This  Precipitate  is  an  excellent  Excarotick,  it  eats 
proud  Flefh,  ’tis  ufed,  mixed  with  Burnt  Alum, 
yggyptiack,  and  Supurative,  to  open  Shankers. 

The  green  Precipitate  is  a  Mixture  of  Quick-Silver , 
Copper,  and  acid  Spirits,  made  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner.  We’ll  put  four  Ounces  of  Quick-Silver  into  a 
Matrafs,  and  one  Ounce  of  Copper ,  cut  into  fmall 
pieces,  into  another.  We5 11  pour  upon  the  Quick- 
Silver  four  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  of  good 
j[ua  Fortis ,  and  on  die  Copper  one  Ounce  and  a  half 
of  the  fame  Diffolvent :  We’ll  place  our  Matraffes  on 
a  Sand-Heat,  and  leave  them  there  ’till  the  Metals  be 
di (Tolved ;  we’ll  mix  our  Diffolutions  in  a  ftone  Por¬ 
ringer,  and  caufe  the  Humidity  to  be  evaporated,  at 
a  Sand-Heat,  ’till  they  be  reduced  into  a  Mafs :  We’ll 
increafe  the  Fire  under  the  Porringer  to  calcine  the 
Mafs  for  about  one  Hour  and  a  half ;  we’ll  put  the 
Fire  out  afterwards,  and  leave  the  Mafs  to  cool ;  then 
we’ll  take  out  die  Mafs,  and  reduce  it  into  Powder  in 
a  ftone  Mortar  *,  which  done,  we’ll  pour  upon  it  diftil- 
Ied  Vinegar  to  the  Fleighth  of  fix  Inches,  or  there¬ 
abouts  ;  we’il  ftir  the  Mixture  very  well  together,  and 
place  the  Matrafs  in  Digeftion  at  a  Sand-Heat,  where 
we’ll  leave  it  twenty-four  Hours,  flirting  it  from  Time 
to  Time :  We’ll  afterwards  increafe  the  Fire  to  make 
the  Liquor  boil  for  about  an  Hour,  or  ’till  the  Vine¬ 
gar  lias  took  a  green  Colour,  inclining  to  blue,  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  cool,  and  afterwards  pouring  it  out  by  Incli¬ 
nation.  We’ll  pour  other  Vinegar  upon  what  remains 
in  the  Matrafs,  and  proceed,  as  before,  to  extrafl  the 
Tinfture,  mixing  our  Diffolutions  together,  and  having 
the  Humidity  hereof  evaporated,  in  a  ftone  or  glafs 
Veifel,  at  a  Sand-Heat,  ’till  the  Matter  appears  in  the 
Confiftenceof  a  thick  Honey,  then  we’ll  take  it  off  the 
Fire,  it  will  harden  in  cooling.  We’ll  reduce  it  into 
Powder  and  keep  it.  This  is  the  green  Precipitate . 

This  green  Precipitate  is  a  Specifick  for  virulent  Go¬ 
norrhoea's;  ’tis  adminifter’d  when  they  run,  and  to 
Hop  them  after  they  have  ran  ;  it  may  be  ufed  in  the 
Pox  for  the  Phimofis  and  Shankers,  •  given  inwardly, 
and  applied  outwardly.  The  Dofe  is  from  two  Grains 
to  fix,  in  Pills,  or  in  a  Bolus  j  it  purges  upwards  and 
downwards.  There  will  remain  in  the  Matrafs  a 
Matter  which  has  not  been  diffolved  by  the  Vinegar, 
it  rcfembles  much  the  T iirbitb  Miner alis  \  it  mu  ft  be 
walked  and  dried,  and  can  be  ufed  in  Pomatums 
lor  the  Itch,  a  Drachm  on  an  Ounce  of  Pomatum. 

The  Parbith  Miner  alis,  or  yellow  Precipitate ,  is 
Mercury  impregnated  with  the  acid  Particles  of  the 
Oil  of  Vitriol :  Thus,  the  Artift  puts  four  Ounces  of 
jjttck-Siher  into  a  glafs  Retort,  and  pours  upon  it 

!x  ^unCL>s  of  Oil  of  Vitriol ;  he  places  his  Retort  on 
tu  Sand,  ancl  when  the  Mercury  is  diffolved,  lie 
makes  a  fire  under  it,  and  diflils  the  Humidity,  then 
pulhes  the  Fire  towards  the  End  to  force  out  one  Part 
0  the  laft  Spirits :  I-Ie  breaks  afterwards  his  Retort, 

M-  ri  *mo  Powder,  in  a  glafs  Mortar,  a  white 
ms  he  has  found  in  the  Retort ;  then  pours  warm 

,?tcr  uPon,  it,  which  Water  changes  die  Powder 
yt  ow,  which  lie  mundifics  witii  feveral  repeated  Lo- 
,0!?j  ,antt\ afterwards  dries  it  in  the  Sun. 

his  Turbith  Mincralis  purges  violently  upwards 
•m  downwards ;  it  is  preferibed  in  the  Venereal  Di- 

^Tl  nThc  *s  ^om  two  Grains  to  fix  in  Pills, 
he  Oil  or  Liquor  of  Mercury  is  prepared  by  put- 

into  a  Stone-Pan  the  Lotions  of  the  white  Mafs, 

‘Turbith  Mincralis  has  been  made,  and 

jj!>,nSfa  Humidity  to  be  evaporated,  at  a  Sand- 

}  tl*J  11  Matter  remains  at  the  Bottom  in  Form 

then  the  Pan  is  to  be  carried  Co  the  Cave, 
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where  it  muft  be  left  ’till  ahnoft  all  tlic  Matter.be  re~ 
folved  into  a  Liquor,  which  is  ufed  to  open  the  Ve¬ 
nereal  Shankers,  and  to  eat  the  proud  Flefh,  by  ap¬ 
plying  it  upon  them  on  Pledgets. 

There  *is  another  Oil  of  Mercury,  which  is  but  the 
corrofive  Sublimy  diflolved  in  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  Thus  : 
One  Ounce  of  corrofive  Sublimate  is  reduced  into  a 
very  fubtle  Powder;  and  put  into  a  Matrafs  ;  four. 
Ounces  of  very  well  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine  are  pour¬ 
ed  over  it,  the  Matrafs  well  flopp’d,  and  the  Matter 
left  to  macerate,  in  the  Cold,  during  feven  or  eight 
Hours,  when  the  Sublimate  will  be  diffolved  •,  but  if 
fomething  was  left  at  the  Bottom,  the  Liquor  mull  be 
poured  out  by  Inclination,  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
other  Spirit  of  Wine  poured  upon  the  Matter  left, 
caving  it  to  macerate  as  before,  to  perfedl  the  Diflb¬ 
lution:  Thefe 'Diffolutions  are  mixed  and  kept  in  a 
Bottle  well  corked. 

This  Oil  of  Mercury  is  fofter  than  the  firft,  and 

proper  for  the  Venereal  Shankers,  efpecially  when  we 

fear  the  Gangrene,  it  may  be  ufed  on  Pledgets  as  the 
other. 

There  are  three  other  Sorts  of  Precipitate  of  Mer¬ 
cury^  befides  thofe  heretofore-mentioned,  which  are 
nothing  elfe  but  the  corrofive  Sublimate  precipitated 
into  Powders  of  different  Colours;  Thofe  three  Pre¬ 
cipitates  are  prepared  in  the  following  Manner. 

Four  or  five  Ounces  of  corrofive  Sublimate  are  ftir- 
red  in  a  glafs  Mortar,  with  eight  or  nine  Ounces  of 
warm  Water,  during  one  Hour,-  then  the  Liquor  is 
left  to  fettle,  and  afterwards  poured  out  by  Inclination,- 
filtrated,  and  divided  into  three  Parts,  in  three  Vials. 

Then  throwing  into  one  of  thofe  Vials  fome  Drops 
of  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium ,  there  will  be  made  im¬ 
mediately  a  red  Precipitate.  Pouring  into  another 
Vial  fome  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal-Armoniack,  there  will 
be  made  a  white  Precipitate.  And. mixing  in  the  laft 
Vial  five  or  fix  Ounces  of  Lime-Water,  there  will  be 
made  a  yellow  Water,  called  Phagendenick,  or  Ulce¬ 
rary,  becaufe  ’tis  a  Deterfive,  and  proper  to  cure  Ul¬ 
cers.  If  the  Water  is  left  to  fettle,  there  will  be  made 
a  yellow  Precipitate. 

To  take  out  thofe  three  Sorts  of  Precipitates ,  the 
Water  muft  be  poured  out  by  Inclination ;  they  muft 
be  wafiied,  dried,  and  kept. 

The  red  Precipitate  is  ufed  like  the  other  heretofore 
deferibed,  but  it  is  not  fo  flrong,  ’tis  the  true  red  Pre¬ 
cipitate,  whicli  is  very  much  efteemed  for  the  Pox. 
7  he  Dofe  is  four  Grains.  The  white  Precipitate  has 
the  fame  Virtues  as  the  other  white  Precipitate.  The 
yellow  Precipitate  is  employed  in  Pomatums  for  the 
Itch,  mixing  half  a  Drachm,  or  a  Drachm  of  it  with 
an  Ounce  of  Pomatum. 

Note ,  The  Diverfity  of  Colours  in  thefe  three  Sorts  of 
Precipitates  proceed  from  the  different  Manner  the 
Acids  have  been  broke  by  the  different  Alkalies,  all 
different  in  their  Operations,  and  in  the  Arrange¬ 
ment  and  Configuration  of  the  Particles  of  the  Body 
they  precipitate,  which  confequcntly  muft  occafion 
a  different  Reflexion  of  Light.  Thofe  Precipitates 
are  no  longer  Poifons  though  made  of  corrofive  Sub* 
limatc,  becaufe  they  have  entirely  deftroyed  the 
Texture  of  the  Particles  which  can  fed  the  Corrofiom 
When  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  or  Aqua  Fortis  is  poured 
upon  the  Liquor  of  the  red  Precipitate ,  there  enfues 
an  Ebullition,  becaufe  the  Acid  penetrates  the  Al¬ 
kali  of  the  Oil  of  Tartar,  and  that  Alkali  being 
deftroyed,  the  Acid  ceafes  what  had  been  precipi¬ 
tated,  and  in  veils  a  new  corrofive  Coat,  whence  the 
Liquor  is  clarified,  and  returns  into  Poifon.  If  Oil 
of  Tartar  was  again  poured  upon  it,  and  afterwards 
fome  Spirit  of  Sal-Armoniaclc,  there  would  be  a 
new  red  and  white  Precipitate  made. 

Note  alfo.  That  all  the  Preparations  of  Mercury  here¬ 
tofore-mentioned  are  but  Difgui laments  of  time  Me¬ 
tal,  made  by  Acids  or  Alkali  Spirits,  which  having 
cenfed  it  in  a  different  Manner,  make  it  produce  dif¬ 
ferent  Effefts. 

Antimony 
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Antimony  is  another  Proteus  in  Chymiftry ,  and  af- 
fumes  as  many  different  Forms  as  Mercury  does.  An¬ 
timony  is  a  mineral  Subftance  of  a  metalline  Nature, 
having  all  the  Teeming  Characters  of  a  real  Metals  ex¬ 
cepting  Malleability.  ’Tis  the  Stilium  of  the  Antients, 
by  the  Greeks  called  Wi.  The  Reafon  of  its  modern 
Denomination  is  ufuaily  referred  to  Bafd  Valentine ,  a 
German  Monk,  who,  as  the  Tradition  relates,  having 
thrown  fome  of  it  to  the  Hogs,  obferved  that  after 
purging  them  violently,  they  immediately  grew  fat 
upon  it.  This  made  him  think  that  by  giving  his 
Brother  Monks  a  like  Dofe,  they  would  be  the  better 
for  it.  The  Experiment  however  fucceeded  fo  ill, 
that  they  all  died  of  it ;  and  the  Medicine  hencefor- 
wards  was  called  Antimony ,  q.  d.  Anti-Monk.  Its  fin- 
gular  Properties  have  occafioned  its  various  other  De¬ 
nominations-,  as  Proteus ,  by  Reafon  of  its  various 
Forms  and  Appearances,  Lupus ,  Bevorator ,  Saturn 
of  the  Philofophers ,  Balneum  Solis,  Lav  a  cum  Le pro  forum. 

Radix  Metallorum  ,  Magnefta  Saturni ,  &c.  all  chiefly 
refpefting  its  Faculties  of  d.eftroying  and  diflipating 
whatever  Metals  are  fufed  along  with  it  all  except 
Gold ,  whence  its  great  Ufe  in  refining  and  purifying. 

Antimony  is  what  we  properly  call  a  Semi-Metal ,  be¬ 
ing  a  foflile  Glebe,  compofed  of  fome  undetermined 
Metal ,  combined  with  a  fulphurous  and  ftony  Sub¬ 
ftance.  It  is  found  in  Mines  of  all  Metals  \  but  chiefly 
thofe  of  Silver  and  Lead:  That  in  Gold-Mines  is  ufu¬ 
aily  held  the  bell.  It  has  alfo  its  own  Mines  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Hungary ,  Lranfilvania ,  and  Germany ,  and 
feveral  Provinces  of  France.  It  is  found  in  Stones  or 
Clods  of  feveral  Sizes,  bearing  a  near  Refemblance  to 
Black  Lead ;  only  that  it  is  lighter  and  harder :  Whence 
alfo  it  is  called  Marcafite  of  Lead ',  and  its  metalline  Part 
fuppofed  to  be  of  that  Species.  Its  Texture  is  lomewhat 
particular,  being  full  of  little  Ihining  Veins  or  Threads, 
like  Needles,  brittle  as  Glafs.  Sometimes  there  are 
Veins  of  a  red  or  golden  Colour  intermixed,  which  is 
called  male  Antimony  ;  that  without  them  being  deno¬ 
minated  Female.  It  fules  in  the  Fire,  though  with 
fome  Difficulty,  and  diflolves  more  eafily  in  Water. 

When  Antimony  is  dug  out  of  the  Earth  it  is  put 
into  large  Crucibles,  fufed  by  a  violent  Fire,  and  then 
poured  into  Cones,  or  antimonial  Florns,  which  make 
the  common  or  crude  Antimony  of  the  Shops,  the  Apex 
whereof  is  always  the  befl;  and  pureft  Part,  as  the  Bafis 
or  broadeft  Part  is  the  fouleft.  The  befl:  Antimony  is 
that  with  long  Ihining  Needles. 

It  is  a  very  great  Miflake  in  feveral  of  our  Brother 
Chymifts ,  to  pretend  that  Antimony  contains  the  fcminal 
Principles  of  all  Kind  of  Bodies,  and  conlequently  is  a 
Kind  of  Microcofm  ;  otherwife  it  could  be  fuppofed, 
that  by  the  various  Pofitions  of  the  Particles  thofe  Prin¬ 
ciples  are  compofed  of,  and  the  different  Configura¬ 
tion  of  their  Pores,  they  could  form  as  many  different 
Subftanccs,  or  rather  as  many  different  Kind  of  Metals 
and  Minerals  ;  which  is  a  falfe  Suppofition,  having  ne¬ 
ver  been  confirmed  by  Experience,  lincc  after  the  infi¬ 
nite  Number  of  Experiments  made  on  Antimony ,  and 
after  the  moll  curious  Analyfis  of  its  Principles,  there 
could  never  be  found,  that  either  of  thofe  Principles 
had  fo  drift  an  Analogy  with  thofe  of  the  other  Metals, 
as  to  be  brought  by  any  Purification,  Alteration,  Ma¬ 
ceration,  Digdlion,  or  Degree  of  Fire,  to  form  a  per- 
feft  Metal.  ’Tis  true  that  Antimony  cannot  be  diffolved 
but  by  the  Aqua  Regalis ,  which  has  made  Alchymifts 
believe,  that  this  Mineral  was  but  an  imperfeft  Gold 
but  this  Phoenomcnon  can  eafily  be  accounted  for,  with¬ 
out  having  Recourfe  to  that  Refemblance,  lincc  the 
Pores  of  Antimony  are  fo  fpungy,  that  the  Points  of  all 
ci! her  Acids  which  have  not  the  Sliarpnefs  and  Activity 
ol  i  hole  of  the  Aqua  Regalis,  are  repulfcd  by  thole 
Pores  yielding  to  their  firft  Impetuofiry,  which  damps 
at  once  that  Impctuofity,  when  the  Pores  re-alfuine 
i  heir  former  Situation,  without  having  been  penetrated, 
whenas  the  Points  of  cite  Acids  of  Aqua  Regalis,  being 
a  great  deal  liner,  (harper,  and  quicker  in  their  Ope¬ 
ration,  conquer  hidden  ly  that  Obi  lack*,  and  penetrate 
with  Inch  Violence,  that  they  carry  all  before  them*  Body 
and  in  this  conlills  the  Difference  between  Antimony  Ex  pc 


and  Gold ;  for  if  Gold  refills  the  Points  of  n 
Acids,  except  thofe  of  Aqua  Regalis  Vis  «  i  °^Cr 
its  Pores  yield  to  the  firft  Impetuofitv  ofthnln^ 
but  becaufe  thofe  Pores  are  fo  ftrait  and  com 
all  other  Points,  except  thofe  of  the  Acid  of\f  f‘5at 
gaits,  are  either  blunted  or  broke  in  their  fiwi? « 
againft  them.  nrlt  Sll<*k 

There  is  rather  a  greater  Abundance  of  Sulnh  • 
Antimony  than  in  Gold,  or  any  other  Metals  0Mtf  ^ 
rals ,  but  that  Sulphur  is  coarfe  and  undi^efted  .  I 
we  have  all  the  Reafon  imaginable  to  believe  f  *  • 
vomitive  Effects,  that  that  Sulphur  contains  r°mUS 


Salt,  fince  by  examining  narrowly  its  Confienr,,-*  ^ 
it  appears  much  like  that  of  Salt-Petre  •  but  as 
Points  of  thofe  Salts  are  wrapp’d  in  a  a-j43t  q.  . 

of  Sulphur,  it  is  not  difpofed  to  aft  with  all  its  Strena!? 
unlefs  a  PafTage  be  opened  to  it,  either  by  fome  Sal  ’ 
which  may  dilperfe  that  Sulphur,  or  by  Calcinatio^ 
which  evaporates  it.  It  muft  not  be  underftood  ther  ° 
by  that  the  Vomitive  of  Antimony  confifts  in  that  Sal' 
only  j  for  if  alone,  it  could  not  produce  that  Effect 
no  more  than  the  other  acid  Salts,  but  i:  js  affifted 
therein  by  a  Portion  of  Sulphur,  which  ferves  as  a  Ve¬ 
hicle,  to  exalt  it  towards  the  Orifice  of  the  Stomach 
and  to  keep  it  a  long  while,  as  glued  againft  its  Fibres- 
therefore  Antimony  can  be  called  Vomitive ,  becaufe  of 
its  faline  Sulphur. 

Before  the  fourteenth  Century,  Antimony  had  no 
Place  in  Medicine,  otherwife  than  as  an  Ingredi¬ 
ent  in  fome  Cofmeticks  *,  but  about  that  Time 
Bafil  Valentine  having  found  a  Method  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  correfting  the  dangerous  Qualities  of  its 
Sulphur,  publifhed  a  Book,  entided  Currus  Triimpba- 
lis  Antimonii ,  wherein  he  maintained  it  a  fore  Remedy 
for  all  Difeafes,  but  in  fpite  of  all  he  could  fay  in  its 
Behalf,  though  confirmed  by  Experience,  Antimony 
remained,  in  a  general  Negleft,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
Years,  ’till  about  the  Beginning  of  the  fixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  was  brought  in  Vogue  by  Parmlpu. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris  immediately,  upon  this  Refto- 
ration,  condemned  the  Ufe  of  it  in  Form;  and  a  Phy- 
fician,  named  Befnier ,  having  been  found  delinquent 
herein,  was  expelled  the  Faculty.  It  feems  a  deal  of 
Mifchicf  had  been  done  by  it,  for  want  of  knowing 
the  proper  Ways  of  Application  ;  fo  that  the  Amt  of 
Parliament  reprefents  it  as  a  mere  Poifon,  incapable  of 
being  correfted  by  any  Method  of  Preparation,  and 
not  to  be  taken  inwardly,  without  the  greateft  Da¬ 
mage. 

Several  learned  Men  complained  of  fo  feverc  and 
unjuft  a  Prohibition,  and  by  a  Courfe  of  happy  Expe¬ 
riments  brought  it  into  Efteem  again  whence,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  Inveftives  made  againft  Antimony ,  by 
divers  Authors,  it  was  at  length  replaced,  in  the  Year 
1637,  by  publick  Authority,  among  the  Number  of 
purgative  Drugs  •,  and  was  inferted  accordingly  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia ,  publifhed  by  the  Faculty  the  fame 
Year.  Guy  Pat  in  did  all  he  could  to  decry  Antimony- 
In  his  Letters,  we  find  an  unufual  Vehemence  exprei- 
fed  againft  it ;  lie  had  even  compiled  a  large  Regiilei 
of  Perfons  whom  the  Phylicians  had  killed  by  it, 
which  he  called  the  Mariyrology  of  Antimony:  Hut  a 
Phyficians  at  prefen t,  are  convinced  that  Antimony , 
like  all  other  Chymical  Preparations,  when  ad  minim  ec 
with  Judgment  and  Prudence,  is  a  fovcrcign  Remedy. 

Antimony  is  even  often  adminiftred  Crude, or  m  bm- 
ftancc,  in  fudorifick  Dccoftions,  when  the  Humours 
are  to  be  expelled  bv  Tran fbi ration,  taking  Can, 


however,  that  nothing  acid  fliould  be  in  the  ^oe 

tion,  otherwife  it  would  open  it,  and  render  it  emetic 
If  the  Dccoftion  of  Antimony  provokes  Sweat,  tis  x 
caufe  fome  fulphurous  Particles  have  unloofcn  u  nen 
(elves  from  the  Antimony,  which  being  not  itip*  b 

J  *  -  >  it  itinn. 
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‘xaftiy  united,  that  they  could  not  be  unfoluet  m  ^ 
. .  Body,  nor  produce  any  Etfeft,  though  ’cisknowi 

Antimony  Experience,  that  it  can  be  adminiftred  A'0111  ^  ^ 


* 
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Scruple,  from  half  a  Drachm  in  Powder,  for  one  Dofe, 

t0  excite  a.  gen  tie  Vomiting  j  but  if  it  be  wanted  that 

it  fhould  operate  with  more  Violence,  there  muft  be 
given  to  the  Patient  fome  Spoonfuls  of  an  acid  Liquor, 
as  of  Veijuice,  and  Juice  of  Lemons,  weakened  with 

W  aten 

As  far  as  I  can  find,  my  Man  Regide  has  taken 
Care  to  provide  our  Laboratory  with  that  Antimony 
with  long  bright  Needles,  which  is  the  bell  for  our 
Chmicd  Operations  on  that  Mineral ,  which  Opera¬ 
tions  are  to  be  twenty-four  in  Number,  viz.  Common 
fitgulus  of  Antimony ,  golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  Re¬ 
gains  of  Antimony ,  with  the  Mars ,  Stomachick  of  Pote- 
riutj  Lilinm  Miner  ale,  or  Sal  Me  tailor  mi,  Glafs  of  An - 
timotjy,  Liver  of  Antimony,  Magiftery,  or  Precipitate 
cf  Antimony,  Diapboretick  Antimony,  Flowers  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  red  Flowers  of  Antimony ,  Snow  of  Antimony, 
Butter  of  Antimony,  Butter  of  Antimony  with  its  Cinna¬ 
bar  at  the  fame  Time,  Lunar  Butter  of  Antimony,  Pow¬ 
der  of  Algarot  or  Emetick ,  Bezoardum  Miner  ale,  An- 
tmonial  Panacea ,  Cauftick  Oil  of  Antimony ,  Tincture  of 
Antimony,  and  TinSiure  of  Glafs  of  Antimony. 

We’ll  begin  thefe  Operations  by  that  of  the  Regu¬ 
lus  of  Antimony,  which  is  that  Mineral  rendered 
heavier,  and  more  metallick ,  by  the  Separation  of  its 
coarfer  Sulphurs  in  this  Manner.— We  reduce  into 
Powder  fixteen  Ounces  of  Antimony,  twelve  Ounces  of 
white  Tartar,  and  fix  Ounces  of  refined  Salt-Petre, 
which  we  mix  exactly  together ;  and  having  made  a 
Crucible  red  hot,  we  throw  into  it  a  Spoonful  of  our 
Mixture,  and  cover  it  with  a  Tile,  there  will  happen 
a  Detonation,  which  when  over,  we’ll  continue  to  put 
ourMixture  by  Spoonfuls  fucceflively  into  the  Crucible, 
’till  we  have  put  in  all;  we  make  a  great  Fire 
round  the  Crucible,  ’till  the  Matter  be  in  Fufion,  or 
melted,  then  we  throw  it  into  a  Mortar,  which  we 
have  greafed  with  Tallow  and .  heated,  and  ftrike  with 
the  Tongs  the  Sides  of  the  Mortar  that  the  Regulus 
may  fall  to  the  Bottom,  which  Regulus ,  when  cold, 

wefeparate  from  the  Drofs  which  is  a-top,  by  ftriking 

the  Matter  once  with  a  Hammer ;  then  we  find  a  very 
fine  and  Harry  Regulus  .  of  Antimony,  weighing  fix 
Ounces  and  one  Drachm,  which  purges  upwards  and 
downwards,  given  inwardly  in  a  fubtle  Powder. — The 
Dofe  is  from  two  Grams  to  eight. 

Of  this  Regulus  of  Antimony  ■  melted,  we  make 
with  the  Help  of  our  Mould  for  Bullets,  fmall 
■Bullets,  which  ace  called  the  perpetual  Pill,  and 
which  taken  and  voided  fifty  Times,  purges  each 

Time,  and  we  Tcarcely  perceive  that  it  has  diminifhed 
in  Weight. 

The  fame  Regulus  is  caft  into  Cups,  but  not  without 
fome  Difficulty,  .becaufe  of  the  fpungy  Particles  of 
Antimony ,  which  are  not  intimately  enough  incorpo¬ 
rated  together,  as  tobccafily  extended.— If  Wine  be 
left  in  thofc  Cups,  it  becomes  vomitive. 


Foie,  That  the  Artift  has  no  other  Defign  in  this  Pre¬ 
paration  of  Antimony,  than  to  open  it  and  purify  it 
of  a  great  Quantity  of  its  fulphurous  Particles,  by 
Means  of  the  Salt-Petre  and  Tartar,  which  being 
fifthly  inflamed,  carry  off  along  with  them,  in  the 
Calcination,  a  very  confidefable  Part  of  that  Sul¬ 
phur,  the  Reft  remaining  in  the  Drofs.  The  Mix¬ 
ture  is  thrown  by  Intervals  into. the  Crucible,  bccaufc 
“  lt;  was  done  all  at  once,  the  Detonation  would  be 
too  violent,  and  the  Matter  rarefying  itfelf,  would 
come  out  of  die  Crucible.  The  Matter  muft  be  in  a 
JK-Tleift  bufion  before  it  be  taken  off  the  Fire,  to 
tirow  it  into  the  Mortar,  or  Calot,  clfc  the  Regulus 
y°y  ,  found  .djfpcrfed  among  the  Drofs,  which 
!J,.1  ly  known,  by  uncovering  the  Crucible  from 
i imc  t0  Time,  and  introducing  into  it  an .  Iron 
^patum,  which  fhould  touch  the  Bottom  to  difeover 
J  ail  be  melted.  The  Regulus  may  be  found  in  the 

i  ,,  /without  throwing  it  into  a  Mortar, 
7  finking  the  Sides  of  the  Crucible  with  the 
on£%  leaving  it  to  grow  cold,  and  breaking  it 
*  tei  wards.  When  the  Cake  of  Regulus  has  been 
ptiiatcil  from  the.  Drofs,  it ,  muft  be  very  well 
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waffied  with  Worm- Water,  to  render  it  beautiful 
and  fhming.  Wine  extracts  better  the  emetick  Vir- 
me  of  the  Preparations  of  Antimony ,  than  Water 
Spirit  of  Wine  or  Vinegar  could  do,  becaufe  that 
Virtue  confifts  in  a  faline  Sulphur,  which  Water 
cannot  penetrate  ;  Spirit  of  Wine  can  very  well  dif- 
folve  the  mod  fulphurous  Portion  of  Antimony,  but 
makes  but  very  little  Impreffion  on  its  Salt  ;  Vi¬ 
negar  by  ns  Acidity  fixes  too  much  what  it  has  di£ 
foived,  but  Wine  contains  a  fulphurous  Spirit  and  a 
Saline  Tartar,  which  make  a  very  proper  Men-- 
It  mum  to  diffolvc  and  preferve  the  faline  and  ful- 
phurous  Part  of  prepared  Antimony.  If  to  pleafe- 
our  Cunofity  we  calcine  four  Ounces  of  Antimony  in 
Powder,  in  a  earthen  Pan,  without  glazing,  at  a 
flow  Fire,  ftirnng  it  always  with  a  Spatula,  it  will 
raife  a  Smoke  from  it,  during  an  Hour  and  a  half, 
01  thereabouts  ;  and  when  the  Matter  will  have  done 
fmoking,  it  will  be  changed  into  a  grey  Powder 
weighing  two  Drachms  and  a  half,  more  than  the 
Regide  did.  The  Augmentation  will  be  ftill  greater 
if  the  Calcination  be  made  at  the  Sun  by  Means  of 
a  Burning-Glafs.  This  Augmentation  is  the  more 
furprifing,  becaufe  the  Smoke  which  comes  out  of 
the  Matter  fhould  have  diminiflied  its  Weight.  Our 
moft  learned  Phyficians  and  experienced  Chymifts 
have  not  been  capable  yet  to  account  for  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  Phcenomenon,  otherwife  than  by  attributing 
it  to  the  igneous  Particles,  which,  fay  they,  have 
re-implaced  the  fuliginous  ones,  refolved  into  Smoke  ; 
but  if  this  was  only  the  Occafion  of  Augmentation 
in  the  Ponderofity  of  calcined  Antimony ,  the  more 
ponderous  are  thofe  igneous  Particles,  the  greater 
fhould  be  that  Augmentation ;  but  whenas  the  lefs 
thofe  Particles  are  rarefied,  the  lefs  Activity  they 
have,  and  confequendy  are  more  ponderous ;  there¬ 
fore  thofe  proceeding  from  an  artificial  Fire,  fed 
with  combuftible  Matters,  in  the  fuliginous  Parti- 
ticles  thereof,  the  igneous  ones  are  wrapped,  fhould 
add  a  greater  Weight  than  thofe  proceeding  from  a 
natural  one,  fuch  as  the  Sun,  which  being  divefted 
•  of  all  Kind  of  Fuliginofity,  follow  continually  their 
natural  Rapidity,  which  keep  them  always  in  a  fuf- 
pended  State,  fo  that  they  lean  but  fo  infenfibly  on 
the  Columns  of  Air  they  are  fupported  by,  that 
thofe  Columns  are  always  kept  in  fo  juft  an  Equili¬ 
brium,  that  they  never  prefs  more  on  one  Side  of 
the  Pores  they  occupy,  than  on  the  other,  and  con- 
fequently  cannot  much  add  to  the  Weight  of  the 
Matter,  and  if  they  do,  it  muft  be  a  great  deal  lefs 
than  thofe  other  Particles,  which  are  neither  fo  vo¬ 
latile,  nor  fo  free  from  heterogeneous  Bodies.  But, 
however,  1*11  be  of  their  Opinion,  that  the  igneous 
Particles  re-implace  the  fuliginous  ones  refolved  into 
Smoke,  with  this  great  Difference,  that  thofe  ig¬ 
neous  Particles,  do  not,  in  my  Opinion,  as  in  theirs, 
re-implace  the  exalted  fuliginous  Particles,  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  as  to  fupply,  by  their  own  Weight,  the 
Deficiency  occafioned  by  the  Calcination;  other- 
wife  all  that  could  be  expected  by  the  Artift  would 
be,  that  there  fhould  happen  no  great  Diminution 
in  the  calcined  Matter,  but  never  fo  fcnfible  an 
Augmentation  in  the  Weight ;  therefore,  this  is 
my  pwn  Rcafon  for  this  Augmentation,  that  the 
igneous  Particles,  by  breaking  and  deftroying  the 
fpongy  Texture  of  the  Pores  of  the  Antimonf  in 
the  Calcination,  produce  a  clofer  Coadunation  of  its 
Particles ;  and  the  more  thofe  igneous  Particles'  arc 
add vc  in  their  Operation,  the  greater  is  the  Lacera¬ 
tion;  the  greater  the  Laceration  the  more  compact 
is  the  Union  of  the  Pores,  and  the  greater  their 
Ponderofity;  fince  the  Column  of  Air  which 
falls  on  each  Part,  finding  a  greater  Rcfiftancc, 
when  thus  united,  prefs  with  a  greater  Strength 
downwards,  than  when*  the  Laxity  of  the  Pores 
of  thofe  Parts,  left  a  free  Paffagc  to  the  Air. 

4 

The  Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony ,  which  is  its 
fulphurous  Part  difTolv’d  by  alkali  Salts,  and  precipi¬ 
tated  by  an  Acid,  is  prepar'd  thus :  We  reduce  into 
8  B  a  coarfij 
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a  coarfe  Powder  the  Profs  of  the  Regains*  of  Antimony , 
and  put  it  to  boil  with  common  Water  in  an  earthen 
Pot*  for  Half  an  Hour  •,  the  Liquor  being  filtrated, 
we  pour  Vinegar  upon  the  Colature,  which  will  preci¬ 
pitate  a  red  Powder,  which  we  filtrate,  feparate,  wafh 
in  feveral  Waters,  and  put  to  dry.  This  is  call’d  the 
golden  Sulphur  of  Ant  many,  which  is  vomitive.  The 
Dofe  is  from  2  Grains  to  8,  in  Broth,  or  in  Pills. 

The  Martial  Regulus  of  Antimony,  is  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  the  mo  ft  fix’d  Parts  of  that  Mineral,  and  of  a 
Portion  of  Iron,  made  in  this  Manner :  Eight  Ounces 
of  Points  of  Nails  of  Farriers  are  put  into  a  Crucible, 
which  muft  be  cover’d,  and  put  into  a  Furnace  with  a 
Grate  :  The  Crucible  is  to  be  environ’d  with  a  great 
Fire,  a-top  and  at  bottom,  and  when  the  Nails  are 
red-hot,  and  even  a  little  whitilh,  a  Pound  of  Anti¬ 
mony ,  in  Powder,  is  thrown  upon  them,  the  Crucible 
cover’d  again,  and  the  Fire  continu’d :  When  the  An¬ 
timony  is  in  a  perfect  Fufion,  Saltpetre  is  to  be  thrown 
upon  it,  by  Intervals,  when  a  Detonation  will  enfue, 
and  the  Nails  will  melt.  When  the  Matter  has  done 
fparkling,  it  muft  be  thrown  into  an  Iron  Mortar, 
which  has  before  been  heated  and  greafed,  ftriking  the 
Sides  of  the  Mortar  with  the  Tongs,  that  the  Regulus 
may  fail  to  the  Bottom,  which  being  cold,  muft  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  Drofs  with  a  Hammer,  and  melted 
again  in  another  Crucible,  throwing  upon  it  2  Ounces 
of  Antimony ,  in  Powder,  adding  to  it,  when  in  Fufion, 
3  Ounces  of  Saltpetre  *,  which  burnt,  and  the  Matter 
fparkling  no  more,  it  muft  be  thrown  into  a  Mortar, 
as  before,  and  in  the  like  Manner  feparated  from  the 
Drofs :  The  fame  Operation  is  reiterated  twice  more, 
and  in  the  fame  Manner.  This  Regulus  operates  like 
the  other,  and  is  ufed  for  the  fame  Maladies. 

TheSTOMACHicKorPoTERius,  or Poter,  is  ?l Mar¬ 
ital  Regulus  of  Ant imony  fix’d,  and  mix’d  with  Gold, 
thus :  We  reduce  into  Powder  4  Ounces  of  Martial  Re¬ 
gains  of  Antimony ,  and  1 2  Ounces  of  Saltpetre,  which 
we  mix  exactly  with  Half  an  Ounce  of  fine  Gold  ;  and 
having  made  a  Crucible  red-hot,  between  Coals,  in  a 
Furnace,  we  throw  into  it  a  Spoonful  of  our  Mixture ; 
there  happens  a  fmall  Detonation,  which  being  over, 
we  throw  another  Spoonful,  and  continue  thus  till  the 
whole  Mixture  be  in  the  Crucible  5  which  having  left 
to  calcine  for  about  an  Hour,  we  throw  it,  afterwards, 
into  a  large  Quantity  of  warm  Water,  and  leave  it  there 
fome  Flours  to  fteep,  for  the  Diflolution  of  the  Salt¬ 
petre:  We  pour  out  the  Water  by  Inclination,  and 
having  wafh’d  feveral  Times  the  Powder  left  at  the 
Bottom,  we  put  it  to  dry,  then  calcine  it  again  in  ano¬ 
ther  Crucible  for  die  Space  of  an  Hour,  ftirring  it  with 
an  Iron  Spatula  ;  then  the  Operation  is  ended. 

This  antimomal  Preparation  is  the  Stomachick  of  Po~ 
ter  ins,  otherwife  call’d  Solar  Certify  of  Antimony.  ’Tis 
efteem’d  proper  to  ftrengthen  die  Stomach  and  the 
Heart,  to  repair  a  decay’d  Conftitution,  to  excite  the 
Pcrfpiration  of  Humours,  to  purify  the  Blood,  to  refift 
Venom,  to  flop  Hemorrhages,  for  the  Palfy,  and  for 
Maladies  caufed  by  Mercury. — The  Dofe  is  from  10 
Grains  to  30. 

Note,  That  this  Preparation  is  nothing  clfe  but  a  Puri¬ 
fication  of  the  Martial  Regulus  of  Antimony ,  of  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  Ufe ;  and  that  the  Gold  employ’d  in  it 
can’t  produce  the  leaft  Effcdt,  but  in  the  Maladies 
caufed  by  Mercury.  Tliofe  who  have  invented  this 
Preparation,  have  done  it  to  pleafe  tliofe  who  attri¬ 
bute  feveral  great  Virtues  to  Gold,  which  has  none 
with  regard  to  the  Cure  of  Maladies. 

Lilium  Mineral  e  ,  or  Sal  Met  alii  cum,  is  a  Sal  t 
impregnated  with  the  fulphurous  Particles  of  Iron, 
Tin,  Copper,  and  Antimony  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner  :  The  Artift  takes  12  Ounces  of  Martial  Regulus 
of  Antimony,  which  has  not  been  purify ’d,  Chalk  of 
Tin,  and  Filings  of  Copper,  of  each  2  Ounces  \  he 
reduces  the  Regulus  into  a  coarfe  Powder,  and  having 
mix’d  the  whole  together, puts  the  Mixture  into  aCru- 
ciblc,  two  Thirds  whereof  lie  leaves  empty  \  he  covers 
the  Crucible,  and  places  it  in  a  Furnace  of  Fufion,  in 


the  Middle  of  a  great  Wheel-fire  ;  and  when  th?  tut  • 
t.T  is  in  a  perfect  Fufion  he  throws  upon  itvenr 
3  Ounces  of  Saltpetre,  ftirring  at  die  Bottom  oAT 
Crucible  with  a  hot  Iron  Spatula,  and  when  he  f ^ 
that  the  Matter  is  liquid,  he  pours  it  into  an  Iron  M** 
tar,  heated  and  greafed,  ftriking,  immediately  af>7~ 
the  Sides  of  the  Mortar,  with  the  Tongs,  to  mak’ 
the  Regulus  fall  to  the  Bottom.  When  the  Matter  * 
cold,  he  feparates  the  Regulus  from  the  Scones  lS 
Drofs,  with  a  Hammer,  and  afterwards  takes  \vh°f 
Quantity  he  pleafes  of  that  Regulus,  which  he  reduc^ 
into  a  fine  Powder,  and  mixing  it  with  half  as  much 
Nitre  fix’d  by  the  Coals,  he  puts  that  Mixture  in 
Crucible,  which  he  places  in  the  Middle  of  a  very 
good  Coal  Fire,  in  a  Furnace,  where  he  leaves  it  f<J 
five  or  fix  Hours,  that  the  Matter  may  be  reduc’d  into 
a  Pafte,  which' when  harden’d,  and  almoft  cold  he 
breaks  the  Crucible,  reduces  the  Matter  into  Powder 
puts  it  to  fteep  in  warm  Water  to  difiolve  the  Salt  fil! 
trates  the  Lixivium ,  and  has  it  evaporated  to  Siccity* 
then  finds  a  Salt  impregnated  with  the  Sulphur  of  the 
Metals,  and  of  the  Antimony  5  which  Salt  he  keeps  in 
a  Bottle  well  cork’d. 

This  Lilium  Minerale  opens  the  Pores,  and  expels 
the  Humours  by  an  infenfible  Perlpiration  *,  it  promotes 
Urine,  is  proper  for  the  Epilepfy,  and  calms  hyfterick 
Vapours.— The  Dofe  is  a  Scruple  in  Broth,  once  or 
twice  a  Day. 


Note,  That  there  can  be  extradled  From  this  calcin’d 
Matter  a  vulnerary  Balfam,  if  inftead  of  throwing  if 
into  Water,  and  having  it  lixiviated,  ’ tis  reduc’d  into 
a  fubtile  Powder,  while  yet  warm,  put  into  a  Ma- 
trals,  and  fome  Spirit  of  Turpentine  pour’d  upon 
it  to  the  Height  of  four  or  five  Fingers  Breadth. 
The  Matrafs  is  flopp’d  with  a  circulatory  Veflel, 
and  plac’d  in  Digeftion,  warm,  for  feveral  Days, 
ftirring  it  from  Time  to  Time.  The  Spirit  of 
Turpentine  will  take  a  reddifh,  or  brown  Tinfture, 
which  muft  be  feparated  by  Inclination,  pouring 
again  fome  of  the  fame  Spirit  on  the  Matter,  to 
perfect  the  Extraction  of  the  Tincture,  as  before, 
which  muft  be  diflill’d  or  evaporated,  to  bring  it  to 
the  Confiftence  of  Honey ;  which  done,  it  muft  be 
put  in  Infufion,  or  Digeftion,  in  four  or  five  Times 
as  much  Spirit  of  Wine,  very  well  reftify’d,  to  ex¬ 
tract  a  new  Tindlure,  as  before,  but  which  will  be 
more  fubtile ;  to  which  will  be  given  a  Confiftence 
of  Syrup,  by  having  it  diftill’d  through  an  Alem- 
bick,  or  putting  it  to  evaporate  into  a  (tone  Pan,  at 
a  Sand  Heat. 

This  Balfam  is  vulnerary,  proper  for  the  Afthma, 
dry  Cough,  Phthifick,  and  other  Maladies  of  the 
Lungs.  The  Dofe  is  from  4  to  10  Drops,  in 
Tea. 

\ 

Glass  of  Antimony,  is  a  Regulus  of  Antimony 
vitrify’d  by  a  long  Fufion,  in  this  Manner :  We  cal¬ 
cine,  at  a  flow  Fire,  one  Pound  of  Antimony,  in  1  oW* 
der,  in  an  earthen  Pan  without  Glazing,  ftirring  con¬ 
tinually  the  Matter  with  an  Iron  Spatula,  till  it  nas 
done  fmoking,  and  is  chang’d  into  a  grey  1  owe  er, 
which  Powder  muft  be  put  into  a  good  Crucible  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  Tile,  and  plac’d  in  a  Wind  furnace, 
where  we’ll  make  a  very  violent  Fire  round  the  r 
ciblc,  that  the  Matter  be  put  in  Fufion;  abou  * 
Hour  afterwards,  we’ll  uncover  the  Crucible,  aw 
traduce  into  it  an  Iron  Rod,  whereby  we  fliall  cu  co 
in  taking  it  out,  if  the  Matter  adhering  to  it  be  v  y 
Diaphane  j  and  if  it  be  fo,  we’ll  throw  kjJP°n,  a 
Porphyry,  where  it  will  congeal,  and  we  fnall  ia  ‘ 
very  line  Glafs  of  Antimony ,  which  we’ll  leave  to  g 

This  Glafs  is  one  of  the  moft  violent  Emeticks  made 

of  Antimony  *  the  Em  click  Wine  is  a 

it,  by  having  it  fteep *d  in  White  Wine,  11s  g 

in  Subftancc  from  2  Grains  to  6. 

Note ,  That  the  Calcination  of  the  Antimony 
made  under  the  Chimney,  otherwife  the 

1* 
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^rifinfr  from  it  would  afireft  the  Breath  of  the  Ab 
tift.  °This  Calcination  is  made  to  prepare  the  An- 
titiiorty,  by  diverting  it  of  moft  of  its  coarfer  Fuli- 
<nnofities,  for  a  new  Configuration  of  its  Particles ; 
Sid  that  the  igneous  Particle^  which  in  that  firft 
Preparation  re-implace  them,  lhould  prepare  the 
pores  for  the  Reception  of  thofe  which  are  to  be 
introduc’d  ihto  them  during  the  Vitrification  •  and 
they,  freed  of  thofe  Obftacles  which  would  have 
obftrudted  their  Aftivity*  may  aft  in  the  Ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  Parts,  and  in  the  Difpofitidn  of 
all  the  Pores  in  direft  Lines,  without  the  leaft  De- 
clenfion,  or  Obliquity.  The  Violence  of  the  erne- 
tick  Virtue  of  this  Glafs  of Antimony ,  confifts,  in 
that  the  Sulphurs  of  that  Mineral  being  diverted  of 
all  the  heterogeneous  Particles  which  could  obftruft 
their  Aftion,  and  not  eVen  the  leaft  Part  of  it 
having  been  fix’d  with  acid  Salts,  as  in  the  former 
Operations,  they  are  eafier  exalted  in  the  Stomach, 
by  the  inward  Heat,  and  thereby  rendered  more 
aftive. 
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Liver  of  Antimony,  is  that  Mineral  open’d,  by 

Salt-petre,  and  the  Fire,  which  have  half  vitrify’d  it, 
and  given  to  it  the  Colour  of  Liver.  We  proceed  in 
this  Operation,  by  taking  1 6  Ounces  of  Anttinorry ,  and 
as  much  of  Saltpetre,  which  we  redtice  into  Powder, 
and  mix  exaftly  together,  putting  the  Mixture  into 
an  Iron  Mortar,  which  we  cover  with  a  Tile,,  leaving 
only  an  Aperture,  through  which  We  introduce  a  lighted 
Coai,  which  we  take  out  when  the  Matter  is  inflam’d, 
at  which  Time  there  happens  a  great  Detonation ; 
which  being  over,  and  the  Mortar  cold,  we  throw  it 
upfide-down,  and  ftrike  the  Bottom  of  the  Mortar, 
to  make  the  Matter  fall ;  we  feparate  afterwards,  with 
a  Hammer,  the  fliining  Part  from  the  Drofs,  which 
Ihining  Part  is  the  Liver  of  Antimony . 

The  Emetick  Wine  is  prepar’d  by  putting  2  Ounces 
of  that  Liver,  in  Powder,  to  macerate,  for  the  Space 
of  24  Hours,  in  2  Pints  of  White  Wine.  The  Dofe 
of  this  Wine  is  from  Half  an  Ounce  to  3  Ounces. 

What  we  call  Crocus  M&tallorum ,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
die  Liver  of  Antimony  wafh’d  feveral  Times  ih  warm 
Water,  and  afterwards  dry’d.  It  ferves,  likewife,  to 
make  the  Emetick  Wine ,  and  is  fometimes  given  in  Sub- 
rtance  from  2  to  8  Grains. 

The  Mag  ist  ery,  or  Precipitate  of  Antimony,  is  a 
Calcination  of  that  Mineral  by  Aqua  Regia,  in  this 
Manner:  The  Artift  puts  4  Ounces  of  Antimony ,  in 
Powder,  into  a  pretty  large  Matrafs,  and  pours  upon 
it  4  Ounces  of  Aqua  Regia ,  then  places  the  Matrafs 
on  the  Sand,  and  gives  it  a  fmall  Fire  of  Digeftion 
under  the  Chimney:  There  happens  a  confiderable 
Ebullition,  with  red  Vapours,  which  he  avoids.  He 
continues  the  Digeftion  till  the  Antimony  is  reduc’d  to 
a  white  Powder  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflcl,  which 
happens  generally  in  7  or  8  Hours ;  then  fills  up  the 
Matrafs  with  Spring-water,  and  pours  out  the  Liquor 
while  yet  thick,  into  an  earthen  Pan *,  die  white  Pow¬ 
der  comes  out  with  the  Water :  He  Separates  a  yellow 
rowder,  which  appears  at  the  Bottom,  and  throws 
gently  his  white  Liquor  into  a  Funnel  fumilh’d  with  a 
grey  Paper:  The  Water  runs  through,  and  leaves  the 
iowder  on  the  Paper,  which  Powder  he  wallics  feveral 

limes,  till  the  Water  comes  out  infipid  j  then  dries, 
and  keeps  it. 

This  Magifiery  of  Antimony  purges  rather  down- 


we  throw  into  it  a  Spoonful  of  ohr 
Mixture  :  TJiete  happens  a  Detonation,  which  being 
over,  we  throw  ih  another  Spoonful,  and  continue 
thus  oil  the  whole  Mixture  is  in  the  Crucible,  leaving 
a  very  violent  Fire  round  it  during  2  Houri,  that  the 
Matter  may  liquify,  or  be  in  a  Sort  of  Fufion :  Then 
we  throw  that  Matter  which  is  white  into  an  earthen 
i'an  almoft  full  of  Spnng-water,  arid  leave  it  to  fteepl 

££  °r  1 2i- Hours’  for  the  Dilution  of  thfe 
nx  d  Saltpetre;  afterwards  we  pour  out  the  Liquor  by 

Inclination,  and  walh  the  Powder  left  at  Bottom  5  or 

With  T-alrtlWater> and  dry  This  is  what 
we“U  A'flhorettck  Antimony,  or  Chalk  of  Antimony. 

1  his  diapkoretick  Antimony  is  fuppofed  to  refill  Ve- 
nom,  and  confequendy  very  good  for  malignant  Fe- 

,the  Plague,  and  for  aU  other  contagious 
Maladies:  Tis  aftnngent.  The  Dofe  is  from  6  to  36 
Grains;  5 

Note,  that  Cornachin's  Powder  is  compofed  of  equal 
Parts  of  diapkoretick  Antimony ,  Liagredium -  arid 
Cream  of  Tartar.  The  Dofe  is  froni  20  to  <6 
Grams.  ’Tis  alfo  call’d  Pulvis  de  tribus,  and  Pow¬ 
der  of  the  Cbuntefs  of  Warwick.  'Tis  a  very  good 
Purgative  for  all  Humours. 

Flowers  of  Antimony,  are  the  tnoft  volatile 
Parts  of  Antimny  exalted  by  Fire,  thus :  We  place  iri 
a  Furnace  a  very  good  earthen  Pot,  without  Glazing, 
which  cart  bear  Fire,  which  has  a  Hole  in  the  Middle 
of  its  Height,  with  a  Cork,  to  it  j  and  adapt  over  it 
3  othef  Pots  of  the  lathe  Earth,  without  Bottoms  to 
them,  and  on  the  fuperior  Pot  a  Capital,  With  a  fmall 
Vial  for  a  Recipient :  We  lute  exaftly  the  Joints,  and 
take  Care,  by  Means  of  fome  Bricks  and  Lutes,  that 
the  Fire  in  the  Furnace  does  not  tranfpire  thro’  fome 
Hole  ot  other,  but  only  heat  the  Bottom  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  Pot :  Then  we  give  a  graduate  Fire,  that  the  Pot 
mayheat  by  Degrees,  and  groW  red-hot  at  laft.  When 
red-hot,  we  throw  into  It,  through  the  Hole,  a  final! 
Spoonful  of  Antimony,  in  Powder,  and  fpread,  at  the 
fame  Time,  with  a  bow’d  Iron  Spatula,  the  Matter  on 
the  Bottom  of  die  Pot :  We  take  out  the  Spatula* 
and  flop  the  Hole,  that  the  Flowers  may  afeerid,  arid 
rack  againft  the  upper  Pots  *,  We  continue  a  great 
Fire,  td  keep  always  the  Pot  red-hot,  and  when  we  led 
that  nothing  more  fublimates,  we  throw  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Antimony,  obferving  the  fame  Rules  pre- 
ferib’d  before,  and  continue  to  throw  thus  into  did 
Pot,  till  we  have  Flowers  enough  ;  then  putting  out 
the  Fire,  when  the  VefTels  ate  cold  We  urilute  them, 
and  find  round  the  three  fuperiOr  Pots,  and  die  Ca- 

_  _  a  —  f  a  1-  _  r?l  i  >  »  a  .  .  " 


as,  than  upwards ;  but  it  fometimes  excites  a  gen- 
e  and  is  often  fudorificlc  only.  ’Tis  a 

8°o  Remedy  in  all  hypochondriacal  Maladies,  the 
poplexy,  Palfy,  and  when  ’tis  wanted  to  keep  the 
a  \m  awake,  and  to  diflolve  the  too  thick  Humours. 

ie  Uofe  is  fi-om  4  Grains  to  12,  in  fome  Liquor  ap- 
Pwpnatecl  to  the  Malady.  1  * 

of.),11:  k^piioretick  Antimony,  is  the  Sulphur 
frnm 1 lnera^  by  Saltpetre,  which  hinders  it 
]!  a£llnS  otherwife  than  by  Sweat. 

Ce  i!^s  F reparation,  wc  pulverize,  and  mix 

fmM  q*  ?0ne  ^  ftrc  Antimony  With  three  Parts  of  re- 
altpctrc  \  and  having  made  a  Crucible  red-hoc. 


jDitai,  tne  P  lowers,  which  We  gather,  and  keep  in  a 

Thefe  Flowers  of  AnthioHy  are  a  ftrong  Emetick  f 
they  are  given  for  the  Quartan  Ague,  Intermitting 
Fevers,  and  even  for  th6  Epilepfy.  The  Dofe  is  from 
2  Grains  to  6,  in  Lozenges,  or  Broth. 

The  red  Flowers  of  Antimony,  rire  an  Exal¬ 
tation  of  the  fulphu rous  Particles  of  that  Mineral  into 
red  Flowers ,  by  Means  of  the  Flowers  of  Sal  Ahho- 
niack,  and  Fire;  made  ih  the  following  Manner; 
Eight  Ounces  of  Antimony,  and  4  Ounces  of  Flowers 
of  Sal  Armoniack,  are  pulveriz’d,  and  hiix’d  exaftly 
together  •,  the  Mixture  is  put  into  a  ftone  Cucurbits 
which  can  bear  the  Fire,  and  the  Cucurbite  plac’d  in 
a  finall  Furnace,  and  the  empty  Space  round  it  flop¬ 
ped  with  a  Lute,  to  hinder  the  Pcrfpirdtiori  of  the 
Fire  :  A  Capital,  with  its  Recipient  is  adapted  to  the 
Cucurbite,  whofe  Joints  arc  exaftly  luted,  and  a  tole¬ 
rable  Fire  made  in  the  Furnace.  WllOn  the  Matter  ig 
heated,  it  difFils  firft  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Liquor  into 
the  Recipient,  and  red  Flower's  flick  to  tlie  Capital : 
The  Fire  is  continu’d  in  the  fame  State  for  about  % 
Hours,  or  till  ftis  perceiv’d  that  the  Flowers  which 
afeend  are  not  fo  reel  as  the  firft.  Then  the  Capital  is 
taken  off,  loaded  with  Flowers,  and  a  blind  one  adapted 
in  its  Place  \  the  Joint9  beihg  luted,  arid  the  Fire  $ 
little  irtcrcafed,  there  arife  Flowers  of  different  Colours. 
The  fame  Degree  of  Fire  is  continu’d  till  nothing 

more 
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more  afcends  then  the  red  Flowers  fticking  to  the  Hrfb 
Capital  are  gather’d,  walk’d  with  warm  Water,  to  fe- 
parate  the  Sal  Armoniack,  and  dry’d  from  the  Sun,, 
to  be  kept. 

Thefe  red  Flowers  of  Antimony  purge  gently,  up¬ 
wards  and  downwards  5  they  are  fudorifick,  and  are 
proper  for  the  Epilepfy,  hypochondriacal  Melancholy, 
Allhma,  and  Quartan  Ague.  The  Dofe  is  from  3 
Grains  to  12. 

The  Flowers  of  different  Colours  fticking  to  the  fe- 
cond  Capital,  are  gather’d,  like  wile,  put  into  a  glafs 
Cucurbite,  and  a  blind  Capital  adapted  to  it  5  then 
the  VelTel,  whofe  Joints  have  been  exactly  luted,  is 
placed  on  the  Sand,  and  a  Fire  of  the  fecond  Degree 
made  under  it*  which  being  increafed  llowly,  yellow 
Flowers  will  rile  to  the  Capital :  The  Fire  is  continu’d 
in  that  State  till  the  Flowers  begin  to  appear  white, 
then  the  VelTel  is  left  to  grow  cold,  and  afterwards 
deluted,  and  the  Flowers  taken  out,  which  are  alfo  to 
be  walk’d  with  warm  Water,  and  dry’d.  Thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  fine  Orange  Colour.  They  have  the  fame 
Virtues  as  the  red  ones,  and  are  given  in  the  fame 
Quantity.  If  all  the  Lotions  be  mix’d  together,  a 
white  Salt  may  be  extracted  from  them,  which  is  fu¬ 
dorifick,  and  aperitive.  The  Dofe  is  from  4  Grains  to 

15* 

The  Snow,  or  Silver  Flowers  of  Antimony,  is  a  Sub¬ 
limation  of  the  Regulus  of  Antimony  into  white  Flow¬ 
er  sy  thus  :  We  reduce  into  Powder  1 6  Ounces  of  com¬ 
mon  Regulus  of  Antimony,  and  pht  it  into  a  common 
earthen  Pot,  of  a  moderate  Bignefs,  and  without  Gla¬ 
zing  *,  we  adapt  to  it,  3  or  4  Fingers  Breadth  above 
the  Powder,  a  fmall  Covercle  of  the  fame  Earth,  with 
a  very  fmall  Hole  in  the  Middle,  and  fo  difpofed,  as  to 
enter,  or  come  out  of  the  Pot  when  we  pleafe  *,  we 
cover  the  Top  of  the  Pot  with  its  ufual  Covercle,  and 
place  the  Pot  in  a  fmall  Furnace  on  the  Fire,  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  the  Regulus  may  melt,  and  the.  Bottom 
of  the  Pot  grow  red-hot ;  we  continue  the  Fire  in  that 
State  for  about  an  Hour,  and  then  let  die  Fire  go  out. 
When  the  VelTel  is  cold,  we  take  off  both  Covercles, 
and  find  on  the  Superficies  of  the  Antimony,  which, 
will  be  in  a  Mafs  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pot,  white 
Flowers,  in  Form  of  Snow,  and  intermix’d  with  fine 
lliining  Needles,  like  Silver,  fome  fiiort,  fomelong,. 
which  we  feparate  from  the  Mafs  ;  then  putting  again 
the  little  pierced  Covercle  into  the  Pot,  and  the  other 
on  the  Pot,  in  the  fame  Situation  they  were  before,, 
and  place  the  Pot  again  on  the  Fire,  obferving  the 
fame  Circumftanccs  baforemention’d  j  and  we  -find  on 
the  Mafs  of  the  Regulus,  when  cold,  Flowers  like  the 
preceding  ones.  We.  repeat  the  fame  Operation  l'uc- 
ceflively  till  all  the  Regulus  be  converted  mtoFlow- 
ers,  which  does  not  happen  till  after  a  great  Number 
of  Sublimations  *  but  wc  find  every  Time  that  the 
Flowers  incrcafe  in  Quantity,  till  at  laft  we  fee  the 
whole  Surface  of  the  Cake  of  Regulus  like  an  agree¬ 
able  Foreft,  cover’d  all  over  with  tiiofe  Flowers.  AH 
the  Flowers  which  we  extra#  from  the  16  Ounces  of 
Regulus  of  Antimony,  when  gather’d  together,  weigh 
very  near  1 1  Ounces. 

Thefe  Flowers  of  Regulus  of  Antimony  are  eftcem’d 
by  fome  Perfons  a  very  great  Febrifuge  in  Intermitting 
Fevers,  if  taken  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Paroxifm, 
for  feveral  Days  fuccefilvely,  and  even  in  the  Intervals 
of  the  Fever.  They  are  diaphorctick,  proper  for  the 
fcrophulous  Maladies,  Itch,  and  malignant  Fevers, 
The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  2  Drachms. 

Butter,  or  Icy  Oil  of  Antimony,  is  a  Preparation 
of  that  Mineral  render’d  cauftick  by  Acids  •,  made  in 
the  following  Manner  :  We  pulverize  and  mix  cxadUy 
6  Ounces  of  Regulus  of  Antimony,  with  16  Ounces  of 
corroiivc  Sublimate ;  we  put  that  Mixture  into  a  glafs 
Retort,  leaving  Half  of  it  empty  :  Wc  place  ourRe- 
tort  on  the  Sand,  adapt  a  Recipient  to  it,  lute  exadlty 
the  Joints,  and  make  under  it  a  fmall  Fire,  at  firft,  to 
heat  the  Retort,  then  increafing  it  to  the  fecond  De- 
gu*c,  itdiftils  a  Liquor  which  congeals  in  the  Recipi¬ 
ent:  Wc  continue  the  lame  Degree  of  Fire  ’till  no-' 
dung  comes  out*  and  then  take  off  that  Recipient, 


and  adapt  another,  •  filled  with-  Water  in  V  m 
which  done,  we  increafe  the  Fire  by  Deeres,  >  •  ?C? 5 
Retort  grows  red  hot,  at  which  Time 
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Butter  of  Antimony,  and  its  Cinnabar ,  at  the  f 
Time,  are  two  Preparations  of  that  Mineral  ■  the  filfr 
is  Antimony  penetrated,  and  rendered  CauftirV  u  1 
corrofive  Sublimate  •,  and  the  laft  is  a  Mixture  of  H 
Mercury  which  was  in  the  Sublimate,  with  rhP  q„i  t  lC 
of  Antimony  fublimated  together ;  Thus :  We  puhS 
and  mix  exactly  fix  Ounces  of  Antimony,  and  eight  Ou 
of  corrofive  Sublimate  j  and  having  filled  half  of  a 
tort  with  this  Mixture,  we  place  it  in  a  fmall  Furnace 
on  the  Sand,  lute  exadtly  the  Joints,  and  making 
final 1  Fire  under  it  at  firft,  it  diftils  a  fmall  Quantity 
of  a  clear  Oil  5  then  increafing  the  Fire  to  the  fecond 
Degree,  it  appears  in  the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  a  thick 
white  Liquor,  like  Wax,  which  flopping  the  PafTa^e 
would  make  the  Retort  to  burft,  if  we  were  not  to 
approach  a  lighted  Coal,  to  liquefy  the  Matter,  and 
make  it  run  into  the  Recipient :  We  continue  the  Fire 
’till  we  fee  a  reddifh  Vapour  coming  out,  then  we 
take  off  the  Recipient,  and  adapt  another  in  its  Place 
without  luting  the  Joints  5  we  increafe  the  Fire  gradu¬ 
ally  ’till  the  Retort  grows  red  hot,  and  continue  it 
during  three  or  four  Hours ;  then  having  left  the  Re¬ 
tort  to  grow  cold,  we  break  it,  and  find  the  Cinnabar 
fublimated  and  fticking  to  its  Neck. 

This  Cinnabar  is  a  very  good  Remedy  for  the  Pox, 
and  the  Epilepfy ;  it  is  a  Sudorifick.  The  Dofe  is 
from  fix  Grains  to  fifteen,  in  Pills  or  Boluffes,  in  fome 
Conferve  appropriated  to  the  Diftemper. 

This  Butter  of  Antimony  is  Cauftick,  like  the  other 
above-mentioned,  and  can  be  reftified  by  diflilling  it a- 
new  in-,a  glafs  Retort. 

_  The  Powder  of  Alga  rot,  or  Emetick ,  is  a  Prr* 
cipitate  of  Antimony,  ox  Butter  of  Antimony  wafhed  in. 
the  following  Manner.  We  have  fome  of  the  firft 
Butter  of  Antimony,  above-mentioned,  melted  on  the 
hot, Embers,  then  pour  it  imo  two  or  three  Pints  of 
warm  Water,  in  an  earthen  Pan,  a  white  Powder  pre¬ 
cipitates  to(  the  Bottom,  which  we  foften  by  feveral 
Lotions,  then  keep  it. 

This  Powder  of  Algarot  purges  upwards  and  down- 
ards  :  ’Tis  given  in  Quartan  Agues,  Intermitting  Fe¬ 
vers,  and  in  all  Maladies  where  there’s  need  of  a 
ftrong  Purgative.  The  Dofe  is  from  two  Grains  to 
eight  in  Broth,  or  fome  other  Liquor  appropriated  to 
the  Diftemper. 

Note ,  That  this  Powder  has  borrowed  its  Name  from 
a,  Phyfician,  called  Algaroth,  or  Algeroth ,  who  was 
one  of  the  firft  who  preferibed  it :  *Tis  alfo  called 
emetick  Powder,  becaufe  it  is  a  ftrong  Emetick. 
Antient  Cbymifts  have  called  it  Mercury  of  Lift, 
Mer cur ius  Vita,  becaufe  they  imagined  its  Subftancc 
to  be  Mercury  j  but  .they  were  miftaken,  fincc  tis 
but  an  Antimony  attenuated  and  divided,  in  which 
there-  is  not  the  lead  Portion  of  Mercury.  Some 
call  it  Angelical  Powder ,  becaufe  of  its  great  vir¬ 
tues.  .  I  remember  very  well,  when  this  Powder 
was  never  .adminiftred,  but  when  all  other  Remedies 
had  proved  ineffcdlual ;  it  was  the  jail  Shift  of  1  hy- 
ficians ;  and  as  jhey.  fekiom  preferibed  it  but  when 
the  Cure  was  defperato,  and  .confequcntly  a  6j'cat 
Number  died  after  they  had  took  it,  the  Public* 
attributed  to  it,  and  to  the  cmctick  Wine,  all  the 
Executions  of  Phyficians  j  neither  do  I  believe  that 
fuch  ftrong  limericks  arc  to  be  ufed,  but  in  Cale  «’ 
an  extreme  Ncccflity,  when  the  Patient  cannot  t 
relieved  otherwife  *  for  the  Efforts  he  is  oblige^ 
to  make  in  vomiting  expofc  him  to  feveral  lninu 
nent  Dangers,  and  difordcr  the  whole  Mecham  n  • 
They  ought  never  Co  be  adminiftred  to  weak 
machs,  or  weak  Conftitutions,  unlefs  the • 
mours  fuper-ubound,  and  Nature  declares  ltle 
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The  Mineral  Bezoar,  is  a  Preparation  of  Anti- 
fix’d  by  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  render’d  fudorifick, 
thus :  We  caufe  to  be  melted,  on  hot  Embers,  2  Oun- 
es  of  Butter  of  Antimony ,  which  we  put  afterwards 
c  a  Vial,  or  Matrafs,  and  pour  upon  it,  gently,  fome 
very  <*ood  Spirit  of  Nitre*  till  the  Matter  be  perfectly 
diflolv’d :  Wc  make  this  Operation  under  the  Chim- 
ey  becaufe  of  the  Vapours  which  rife  during  the 
pilfolution,  which  muft  be  avoided ;  we  pour  out  the 
pilfolution,  which  is  clear  and  reddifh,  into  a  glafs 
Cucurbite,  or  a  ftone  Pan,  and  leave  it  to  evaporate  at  a 
flow  Sand  Heat,  to  Siccity :  There  remains  a  white 
IVIa6>  which  we  leave  to  grow  cold,  then  throw  upon 
it  2  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  place  again  the 
Veffel  on  a  Sand  Heat,  to  have  all  the  Humidity  eva¬ 
porated,  as  before,  and  find,  likewife,  a  white  Mafs ; 
upon  which  we  pour,  for  the  lafl  Time,  2  Ounces 
more  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  having  made  all  the 
Humidity  to  evaporate,  we  increafe  the  Fire  for  Half 
an  Hour,  and  afterwards  take  the  Vefiel  off  the  Fire, 
and  we  have  a  dry,  friable,  and  white  Matter,  of  an 
agreeable  acid  Tafte,  which  we  keep  in  a  Vial  well 

cork’d. 

This  mineral  Bezoar  is  fudorifick,  has  the  fame  Vir¬ 
tues  as  the  diaphoretick  Antimony ,  and  is  prefcrib’d  in 
die  fame  Maladies.  The  Dofe  is  from  6  to  20  Grains, 
in  Broth,  or  any  other  Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Di¬ 


ftemper. 

The  Antimonial  Panacea  is  a  foluble  Tartar, 
render’d  emetick  by  die  Butter  of  Antimony ,  and  re- 
folv’d  into  a  Liquor  by  the  Humidity  of  the  Air. 
The  Operation  is  conduced  thus :  We  put  into  a 
large  Matrafs  Half  a  Pound  of  Butter  of  Antimony ,  a 
Pound  of  Cryftals  of  Tartar  pulveriz’d,  and  6  Pounds 
of  common  Water  a  little  warm ;  we  ftir  the  whole 
Mixture  together,  and  flop  the  Matrafs  with  a  Cork 
made  of  Paper,  place  it  on  die  Sand,  and  give  under 
it  a  graduate  Fire,  to  make  the  Liquor  boil,  which 
we  continue  during  7  or  8  Hours  ;  the  Cryftal  of  Tar¬ 
tar  has  been  almoft  entirely  difiolv’d  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  Fermentation,  and  had  took  at  firft  a  reddifh 
Colour,  and  a  four  Tafte,  but  in  boiling  that  Colour 
turns  white  ;  we  afterwards  pour  gently  a  Pound  of 
Oil  of  Tartar  per  deliquium ,  and  hot,  into  the  Ma¬ 
trafs  ;  There  happens  an  Effervefcence,  which  being 
over,  we  filtrate  the  Liquor,  while  yet  hot,  and  caufe 
the  Humidity  to  be  evaporated,  in  a  glafs,  or  ftone 
Vefiel,  to  Siccity.  j  there  remains  a  kind  of  fait  or 
emetick  Tartar,  which  we  carry  to  a  Cave,  or  any 
other  damp  Place,  where  the  greateft  Part  of  it  liaving 
rcfolv’d  into  a  clear  Liquor,  wc  pour  it,  by  Inclina¬ 
tion,  into  a  glafs  Bottle,  and  keep  it ;  *tis  the  antimo- 
niol  Panacea. 


This  Panacea  is  an  Emetick,  but  a  very  weak  one. 
The  Dofe  is  from  8  Drops  to  20,  in  Broth,  or  fome 
other  Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diftemper. 

The  Iinctureof  Antimony,  is  a  Diflolution 
of  the  moft  rarefy  *cl  Particles  of  the  Sulphur  of  Anti- 
mty,  made  by  Spirits  of  Wine,  in  tne  following 
Manner:  Eight  Ounces  of  Salt  of  Tartar  are  melted 
in  a  Crucible,  at  a  great  Fire,  and  6  Ounces  of  Anti- 
®onh  hi  Powder,  thrown  upon  it  by  Spoonfuls,  and 
by  Intervals  ;  the  Antimony  melts,  and  unites  itfclf 
with  the  Salt  of  Tartar,  throwing  up  reddifh  Vapours 
or  a  fulphurous  Smell ;  then  the  Crucible  is  cover’d, 
and  the  Mixture,  having  been  left  in  Fufion  for  Half 
an  Hour,  is  thrown  into  a  Mortar,  to  grow  cold,  and 
will  be  in  a  compadl  Mafs,  which  breaks  yellow,  of  a 
bad  Smell,  and  of  a  fait  and  acrimonious  Tafte:  That 
Mals  is  reduc’d  into  a  Powder,  and  put  into  a  Matrafs, 
and  alcohol  iz’d  Spirit  of  Wine  pour’d  upon  it,  to  the 
Height  of  four  I  ringers  Breadtli  ;  then  a  circulatory 
rilel  having  been  made,  with  another  Matrafs,  and 
,  Jomts  exadlly  luted,  the  Matter  is  put  in  Digcf- 
Hon  nt, il  flow  Heat  during  2  Days,  or  till  the  Spirit  is 
c  lang  d  red  ;  then  the  Matrafics  arc  fcparatccl,  and 

wifturc  filtrated,  which  muft  be  kept  in  a  Bottle 

well  cork’d.  1 

lliis  Tindlure  of  Antimony  is  fudorifick,  hyftcrick, 

nt  1UUBCS  it  little  downwards,  when  adminiftor'd  in  a 

an 


large  Dofe.  It  may  be  us’d  to  promote  the  Menfes, 
to  raife  Obftrudlions,  for  the  hypochondriacal  Melan¬ 
choly,  Itch,  Small  Pox,  malignant  Fevers,  and  the 
Scurvy.  The  Dofe  is  from  4  Drops  to  20,  in  fome 
Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diftemper.  . 

Tincture  of  the  Glass  of  Antimony,  is 

^C^jon  °f  *e  fulphurous  Part  of  that  Glafs  by 
chitill  d  Vinegar;  which  to  perform,  we  put  into  a 

Matrafs  6  Ounces  of  Glafs  of  Antimony  made  without 
Audition,  and  reduc’d  into  a  fubtile  Powder;  we 
pour  upon  it  diftill’d  Vinegar,  to  the  Height  of  3 
ringers  Breadth,  we  cork  the  Vefiel,  fhake  it  well, and 
place  it  in  Digeftion  on  the  hot  Sand,  where  we  leave 
it  during  20  Days,  when  the  Liquor  will  take  a  Sort 
of  Orange  Colour:  We  filtrate  the  Tindlure,  and 
pour  other  diftill’d  Vinegar  on  the  Matter  left  in  the 
Matrafs,  to  the  Height  of  3  Fingers  Breadth,  and  put 
the  Mixture  in  Digeftion,  as  before,  during  15  Days, 
when  a  new  Tindlure  will  be  made,  as  deep  in  Colour 
as  the  other,  which  we  filtrate,  likewife,  and  mix  af¬ 
terwards  both  Tindlures  together.  We  break  the 
Matrafs,  to  take  out  what  remains  of  the  Glafs  of  An¬ 
timony ,  which  we  find  harden’d  at  the  Bottom  in  a 
compadt  Mafs  of  different  Colours,  which  having 
dry’d,  we  reftore  it  to  Glafs  by  Fufion,  pulverize  that 
Glafs,  and  put  it  in  Maceration  and  Digeftion,  in  a 
Matrafs,  as  before,  with  diftill’d  Vinegar:  The  Tinc¬ 
ture  is  made  in  8  Days,  which  we  filtrate,  and  mix 
with  the  others  ;  we  break  the  Matrafs,  to  take  out 
the  Matter  at  the  Bottom,  which  we  dry,  pulverize, 
and  put  into  a  Matrafs  in  Maceration  and  Digeftion, 
for  the  fourth  Time,  with  diftill’d  Vinegar :  It  makes 
in  5  Days  a  very  fine  Tindlure,  which  we  filtrate,  and 
mix  with  the  others;  then  break  the  Matrafs,  and 
having  dry’d  the  Matter  found  in  it,  we  vitrify  it,  as 
before,  which  Glafs  we  reduce  into  Powder,  and  ex- 
tra&  a  Tindlure  from  it,  in  the  fame  Manner,  with 
di ftill’d  Vinegar;  we  repeat  this  Procefs  nine  or  ten 
Times  more,  till  the  Glafs  of  Antimony  gives  no  longer 
a  red  Tindlure  to  the  Diffolvent :  We  mix  all  thefe 
Tindlures,  and  extradl  from  them,  by  Diftillation,  the 
diftill’d  Vinegar,  till  they  are  reduc’d  to  a  thick  and 
undtuous  Extradl,  green  on  its  Superficies,  but  of  a 
reddifh  brown  within,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  and  of  an 
acid,  acerb,  and  bitterifii  Tafte  :  We  pour  upon  that 
Extradl  Spirit  of  Wine,  to  the  Height  of  5  or  6  Fin¬ 
gers  Breadth,  and  put  it  at  a  warm  Digeftion,  in  a 
glafs  Veffel  well  cork’d,  during  24  Hours,  fhaking  it 
from  Time  to  Time,  whereby  the  Matter  will  be  all 
difiolv’d,  and  make  a  muddy  red  Liquor ;  which  ha¬ 
ving  left  to  fettle,  we  find,  afterwards,  Liquors  of  2 
Colours,  that  a-top  is  clear,  and  green,  which  we  fil¬ 
trate,  and  keep  apart,  in  a  Bottle  well  cork’d. 

This  green  Tindlure  has  a  very  grateful  Smell,  and 
an  acrimonious  Tafte;  it  is  very  ftrengthning,  proper 
to  promote  the  Perfpiration  of  Humours,  refill  Ve¬ 
nom,  and  flop  Diarrhea's.  The  Dofe  is  from  4 
Drops  to  20,  in  a  Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Di¬ 
ftemper. 

The  Liquor  at  Bottom  is  thickifli  and  muddy,  of  a 
yellowifii  red,  a  grateful  Smell,  and  an  acid  and  fiiarp 
Tafte. 

* 

Tlijs  Liquor  is  efteem’d  the  true  red  Tindlure  of 
Glafs  of  Antimony  ;  Baft l  Valentine  call’d  it  Alcxitcrium 
Antimonii ,  which  is  neither  vomitive,  nor  purgative, 
though  extruded  from  the  Glafs  of  Antimony ,  which  is 
both  vomitive  and  purgative:  On  the  contrary,  *tis 
cardiack,  and  ftrengthning,  and  is  ufed  for  die  Afthma, 
Phthifick,  Melancholy,  Itch,  Pox,  malignant  Fevers, 
and  to  promote  the  Tranfpiration  of  Humours.  The 
Dofe  is  from  4  Drops  to  12. 

Note,  That  I  have  fkipp’d  over  fcvcral  Preparations 
of  Antimony,  which  I  judg’d  necdlefs,  and  proper 
only  to  render  this  Trcatifetoo  voluminous;  thofc 
I  have  deferib'd  here,  with  all  the  Accuracy  I  could, 
being  flic  moft  ufeful,  and  anfwcring  all  the  Inten¬ 
tions  of  a  judicious  Phyfician.  I'll  pafs  from  thefe 
to  my  Operations  on  Arfcnick . 
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Arseni ck,  from  the  Greek  an>jp,  Man,  or  ag<rw, 
Male,  and  vtxaw,  I  overcome,  kill ;  is  a  mineral  Mat¬ 
ter  compos’d  of  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur,  and  a  cau- 
ftick  Salt. 

There  are  three  Kinds' of  Arfenick ,  viz.  yellow,  or 
native,  call’d  Av.ripigmentum ;  or  Orpiment  ;  red,  call’d 
Re  algal ^  or  Sdndaracha  ;  and  cryflalline,  or  white. 

The  white  Arfenick  is  the  ilrongefl  of  all,  and  is 
fome  times  fhining,  like  Cryflal. 

jVa/f,  That  the  Acrimony  and  Corrofion  of  the  Arfe¬ 
nick  confifts  in  its  Salt,  compos’d  of  Particles  edg’d 
and  fharp,  like  fo  many  little  Blades  of  Knives  ; 
that  thofe  Particles  being  very  loofe,  and  very  light, 
are  eafily  feparated,  exalted,  and  put  in  Motion,  by 
the  lead:  Heat;  which  Motion  is  fo  rapid,  that  they 
lacerate,  cut,  and  deftroy  all  they  meet  with  on 
their  Paffage:  Therefore  none  of  the  Kinds  of 
Arfenick  are  to  be  adminifter’d  inwardly,  though 
jfome  pretend  to  have  cur’d  fevcral  Maladies  with 
the  white  Arfenick ,  and  efpecially  Quartan  Agues  ; 
and  by  giving  4  Grains  of  it  in  a  great  deal  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  it  excites  Vomiting,  like  Antimony  ;  but  that 
Febrifuge  is  very  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be 
us’d,  fince  we  have  fo  many  very  good  Emeticks, 
and  much  fafer.  Arfenick  is  us’d  outwardly,  with 
pretty  good  Succefs,  on  fome  Occafions ;  for  it  eats 
proud  Flefh,  and  Corns,  to  their  very  Root,  with¬ 
out  caufing  the  leafl  Pain ;  but  the  Flefh  round 
diem  mufl  be  cover’d  with  a  Plaifler,  thus  :  There 
muff  be  made  a  Plaifler  of  Diachylon,  pierc’d  in 
the  Middle,  to  let  the  Corn  come  through ;  then 
fome  Arfenick ,  in  Powder,  is  put  upon  the  Corn, 
without  touching  the  Flefh,  which  is  cover’d  with 
the  Plaifler,  and  that  Powder  mult  be  kept  on  with 
a  Piece  of  Cloth,  ty’d  round  the  Part.  ’Tis  a  fo- 
vereign  Remedy,  which  cures  effectually,  without 
die  leafl  Trouble,  Pain,  or  Danger. 

Note*  alfo.  That  if*by  fome  Misfortune  any  Perfon 
had  took  Arfenick  inwardly,  there  may  be  yet  a  Re¬ 
medy  for  it,  Half  an  Hour  afterwards,  by  drinking 
a  great  Quantity  of  warm  Oil,  or  melted  Greafe,  to 
promote  Vomiting,  and  Stool ;  and  die  Patient 
mull  be  fed  afterwards  with  Milk,  for  feveral  Days 
fucceffively  ;  and  mufl  be  purg’d  feveral  Times 
with  Caflia  diffolv’d  in  Whey.  The  Orvietan,  The- 
riack,  Mithrickite,  and  other  fuch  like  Remedies, 
are  rather  hurtful,  on  that  Occafion,  than  ufeful ; 
becaufe  they  are  compos’d  of  acrimonious  and  fpi- 
ritous  Ingredients,  which  are  more  capable  to  in- 

creafe  the  Motion  and  Adtion  of  the  Arfenick ,  than 
to  corredt  it. 

We’ll  make  but  four  Preparations  of  Arfenick  in  our 
Laboratory,  viz.  Regains  of  Arfenick ,  Sublimate  of 

Arfenick ,  Cauftick  Arfenick ,  and  corroftve  Oil  of 
Arfenick . 

I  lie  Regulus  of  Arsenick,  is  a  Preparation  of 
the  moft  fix’d  and  compadt  Part  ol  Arfenick ,  made  in 
the  following  Manner  :  We  pulverize,  and  mix  ex¬ 
actly,  one  Pound  of  Arfenick  with  fix  Ounces  of  Pot 
Allies  ;  we  incorporate  that  Powder  into  a  Pound  of 
Soap,  and  make  a  Pafle  of  it,  which  we  put  into  a 
great  Crucible,  and  cover  the  Crucible  with  a  Tile 
pierced  in  the  Middle  ;  we  place  that  Crucible  in  a 
Wind  Furnace,  and  give  a  final!  Fire  at  firft,  and  in- 
crcafe  it  afterwards,  ftrong  enough  to  put  the  Matter 
Into  a  clear  Fufion,  which  we  throw  into  an  Iron 
Mortar  which  has  been  greas’d  with  Tallow,  where 
we  leave  it,  to  grow  cold ;  then  turning  the  Mortar 
upfi de-down,  we  find  a  Regulus  of  Arfenick,  which  we 

fepai ate  from  the  Drofs.  Phis  Regulus  is  Ids  adlive 
than  the  Arfenick. 

1  he  Suiiumate  or  Arsenick  is  an  Arfenick  cor- 
redletl  of  its  mod  malignant  Sulphurs,  exulted  by 
means  of  fire,  to  the  Top  of  the  Matrafs,  thus:  We 
put  what  Quantity  we  picafc  of  Arfenick,  in  Powder, 
into  a  Cruable,  which  wc  place  on  a  fmall  Fire  under 
tlie  Clmnney,  to  calcine  it,  and  to  caufe  very  near  a 


third  Part  of  the  Matter  to  be  evaporated  mm  c  , 
avoiding,  as  much  as  poffible,  that  malietLt 
We  pour  what  remains  into  a  Mortar  and  k  .  P°Ur- 
veriz’d  it,  we  weigh  it,  and  mix 
Quantity  of  decrepitated  Salt ;  we  put  that 
into  a  Matrafs,  two  Thirds  whereof  are  left  uttute 
we  place  that  Matrafs  on  the  Sand,  in  a  fmall  rDlpt),i 
and  making  a  fmall  Fire  at  the  Beginning  -Urnace’ 

it  to  the  third  Degree,  to  procure  the  SubliinS^f 
the  Arfenick  ;  we  continue  the  Fire  in  that  c  ?■"  0 
till  nothing  more  afeends :  The  Operation  is  c^cWr" 
5  or  6  Hours.  We  leave  the  Veflel  to  arow 
and  afterwards  break  it,  to  gather  what  ftkhs  „ 
Top  of  the  Matrafs  ;  what's  left  at  the  Bonn,  ^ 
rejefted  as  needlefs.  If  we  reiterate  the  Sublimation 
4  or  5  Times  more,  adding  decrepitated  Salt 
Time,  we  Ihall  have  a  fo  ft  Sublimate  of  Arfaurh 

'Afenkk  3  §reat  d£al  COrr°flVe  *  n  **“  C0“»S 

Some  Authors  fay,  that  that  Arfenick  call’d  dutch  ' 
an  Antidote ;  but  we  ought  not  to  trufl  to  it  f  *  IS 
we  have  fo  many  other  Antidotes  which  are  a  & 
deal  Iefs  dangerous.  The  Sublimate  of  Afenirh  /f 

proud  Flefh,  cleanfes  old  Ulcers,  and  is  mix’d  with  thl 
Suppurative  and  the  Egyptiack.  e 

Ca ust i ck  .Arsenick,  is  an  Arfenick  rendered 
more  fix  d,  and  more  burning  than  it  was,  and  in  Form 
of  Chalk,  by  means  of  fix’d  Salts,  thus :  One  Pound 
of  Arfenick,  as  much  Saltpetre,  and  Half  a  Pound  of 
Brimftone,  are  pulveriz’d,  and  mix’d  exadly  together « 
the  Mixture  is  put  into  an  Iron  Mortar,  which  is  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  Cover  pierc’d  in  the  Middle,  through 
which  Hole  a  red-hot  Iron  is  introduc’d  into  the  Mor¬ 
tar,  to  fet  the  Powder  on  Fire,  which  happens  with  a 
great  Detonation.  The  Detonation  over,  and  the 
Matter  cold,  ’tis  pounded,  and  afterwards  calcin’d  in 
a  cover’d  Crucible  during  2  Hours,  at  a  great  Fire, 
then  left  to  grow  cold  ;  then  the  Artifl  has  a  cauftick 
Matter,  which  mufl  be  broke  into  fmall  Pieces,  and 
put  into  a  Bottle  well  cork’d.  Thefe  Can  flicks  are 
us’d  as  the  common  Cauflicks. 

The  corrosive  Oil  of  Arsenick  is  an  Arfenick 
brought  to  the  Confiflence  of  Butter,  by  the  Acids  of 
the  corrofive  Sublimate,  in  the  following  Manner: 
We  take  equal  Parts  of  Arfenick ,  and  of  corrofive  Sub¬ 
limate,  which  having  pulveriz’d,  and  mix’d,  we  put 
the  Mixture  into  a  glals  Retort,  which  we  place  on 
the  Sand  ;  and  having  adapted  a  Recipient  to  it,  and 
luted  the  Joints,  we  caufc  to  be  diflill’d,  by  a  fmall 
Fire,  a  buttyrous  Liquor,  like  Butter  of  Antimony; 
when  nothing  more  comes,  we  take  off  the  Recipient, 
and  put  in  its  Place  another  full  of  Water;  weincrcafe 
the  Fire,  and  fee  a  Mercury  dropping  into  the  Water. 

We  continue  the  Diflillation  till  nothing  more 
comes. 

The  Butter  of  Arfenick  is  a  very  flrong  Cauftick,  and 
Efcarotick,  a  great  deal  quicker  in  its  Operation  than 
the  Butter  of  Antimony. 

Note ,  That  the  Artifl  could  very  well  five  himfclf the 
Trouble  of  making  even  thefe  four  Preparations  ot 
Arfenick ,  which  are  of  veiy  little  or  no  Signification, 
fince  all  their  EffeCls  can  be  operated,  with  a  far 
greater  Safety,  by  antimonial  Preparations. 

The  next  Thing  I  am  prefented  with,  by  my  Man 
Spagirick ,  to  operate  upon,  is  Lime,  which  is  a  Stone 
whole  Humidity  has  been  entirely  dry’d  by  Fire,  and 
a  great  Quantity  of  igneous  Particles  introduc’d  in  its 
Place  ;  it  is  thofe  Particles  which  caufe  the  Ebullition 
when  Water  has  penetrated  the  Matter  they  were  in¬ 
clos’d  in,  and  that  Ebullition  lafts  till  all  the  Pores  or 
the  Lime  having  been  dilated,  the  igneous  Eirticles 
have  Room  enough  to  Hilly  out  without  the  lean  Fr- 
forr.  'Tis  likcwiJc  thofe  igneous  Particles  which  len¬ 
der  Lime  corrofive,  a  Quality  which  the  Stone  lias  not 
of  itfelf. 

Some  are  pleas'd  to  object,  againfl  this  Sentiment, 

that  if  the  Corrofion  of  Lime  could  be  attributed  to 

the  igneous'  Particles  ;  Tiles,  Bricks,  and  all  other 
•  j.  Stones 


< 


c  a  ra/sr  a  r 
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Stones  which  are  not  of  the  Nature  of  thole  Lime 
js  made  of  ;  Iron,  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  and  feveral 
other  Matters,  would  be  as  cauftick  as  Lime,  after  they 
had  fuffer’d  the  Fire  as  long,  or  longer  than  it  has 
done.  The  Anfwer  to  this  Obje&ion  is,  That  fuch  a 
Thing  could  very  well  happen,  if  the  Pores  of  thofe 
Stones,  or  Matters,  and  thofe  of  Lane,  had  the  fame 
Configuration  capable  to  retain  as  great  a  Quantity  of 
igneous  Particles,  which  is  not  to  be  Oppos’d ;  for  if 
fome  Metals  admit  into  their  Pores  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  thofe  igneous  Particles  in  the  Calcination, 
thofe  Pores  are  fo  compact,  and  their  Texture  fo  firm’ 
that  they  can’t  be  dilated  by  Water,  or  Heat,  fo  as  to 
facilitate  the  Explofion  of  the  igneous  Particles,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  thofe  Metals  corrofive.  For  Example, 
if  we  take  fome  Chalk  of  Lead  augmented  in  Weight 


Water  is  decanted,  and  filtrated ;  ’tis  what  we  call 

To.  «fr  Pend  of  £/»*-„,,  «  S 

der  A°,2°  ®rai"s  °f  corrofive  Sublimate,  in  Pow- 

are  fo7a  nt  7  C^ngeS  the  Water  ’  they 
Mortar  tJT  aglCaKd  t°get,ler  in  a  S1^  or  ftorie 

and  eat  proud  Fleih ;  ’tis  alfo  employ’d  in  the  Gan’ 
Spirit’  of  Vitriol  t0  k  Spkit  °f  Wine>  fometimd 

’ttfaTTf is  deficcative>  when  apply’d  externally  • 
for  uLr  Z  rarTdly>  mK’d  With  ^rup  of  vS’ 

r  it tatsSs.15 

aJ'Z7  The  IMr- °f  if  fro m  , 
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in  the  Calcination,  and  have  it  fteep’d  in  Water-  Note.  Thar  rh*  tw: 

the  Water  will  make  no  Impreffion  upon  it,  and  the  having  been  wa  fil’d  anHH  ^  P^S^tick  Water 
Chalk  will  not  in  the  leaft  be  diminifldd  in  Weigh  t!  a  ^efteem’d  by  fome 

For  thofe  igneous  Bodies  5tis  impregnated  with  can’t 
be  expell’d  from  it  but  by  Fufion ;  whereas  a  fmall 
Humidity  is  capable  to  expel  them  from  the  Lime ,  by 
feparating  the  foft  Parts  of  the  Stone. 

Others  refufe  to  attribute  the  Ebullition  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  thrown  upon  Lime  to  the  igneous  Corpufcles,  be- 
caufe,  fay  they,  neither  Spirit  of  Wine,  nor  Oil 
pour’d  upon  that  calcin’d  Stone,  are  heated,  though 
both  are  inflammable;  but,  on  the  contrary,  extin- 

crnifK  fhp  T-Tpaf  hannpn’d  tn  T  r  • 


-I  Vfinr  ~  T>  ry  a>  IS  elteem  d  by  lorn 

a  very  good  Purgative  m  the  Venereal  Difeafe : 

L  AS  uf" , m  PiUs’  for  ^  foould  turn  the 
Teeth  black.  The  Dole  is  from  i  Grain  co  o  It 

rt/fSSs?  dow,"“d!-  “d  op"*“  ““ 


The  Caiistick  Stone  is  the  Salt  of  Pot-Afiics 
render  d  foarper  than  it  was,  by  the  igneous  Particles 
of  the  Lime,  thus :  We  put  into  a  large  earthen  Pan 

guilh  the  Heat  happen’d  to  the  Lim^ Z  hZnfnSrf™*’-  ^  ^  Parts,off  Allies  , 

of  the  Water.  I  anfwer,  that  the  oleaginous andftfo  ter  and  Khem  7T  V  °f  wm  Wa“ 

n’rr»))Q  p arnrlr* nf  s™*,.;* w:_  Aj  _r  ,  i?!  «  9  aP  i-  i  m  to fteep  for  5  or  6 Hours,  we  make 

them  boil  a  little,  then  filtrate  what  is  clear  of  it  thro* 

a  grey  Paper,  and  caufe  it  to  be  evaporated  in  a  ftone 

Pan  :  There  remains  at  the  Bottom  a  Salt,  which  we 

put  mto  a  Crucible  on  the  Fire,  where  it  melts,  arid 

boils,  till  all  the  Humidity  left  is  evaporated,  when  we 

fee  that  it  is  reduc’d  in  Form  of  Oil,  we  throw  it  into 

a  Bafon,  and  cut  it  in  Points,  while  yet  hot;  we 

quickly  put  thofe  Caufticks  into  a  Prong  glafs  Bottle, 

which  we  flop  with  Sealing-wax  and  Bladder,  becaufe 

the  Air  refolves  them  eaiily  into  Liquor !  They  are 

likewife  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  Place.  Thefe  Caufiicki 

are  very  ftrong,  and  operate  in  Half,  or  three  Quar- 
ters  of  an  Hour.  ^ 


#  -  '  -  t>  uliu  lUi*' 

ritous  Parades  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  of  the  Oil 
being  homogeneous  with  thofe  we  call  igneous  in  the 
inftead  of  difTolving  the  loofe  Particles  of  the 
calcin  d  Stone,  a<5t,  on  the  contrary,  in  Concert  with 
thofe  igneous  Particles,  to  render  the  Body  of  the 

I  ■  ^  ^  ^  .  more  compaft;  and  confe- 

qumtiy,  inftead  of  facilitating  their  Explofion,  help 
rather  towards  confining  them  clofer  in. 

Thofe  who  pretend  that  the  Effefts  of  the  Lime 
proceed  from  its  Salt,  are  miftaken ;  fince  no  Chymiji 
has  been  capable,  yet,  to  find  that  foppos’d  Salt  in 
Lime  •,  that  bituminous  Skum,  which  floats  on  Lime- 
wter,  and  miftaken  for  that  Salt,  being  no  Salt  at 


all. 

Neither  is  the  Sentiment  of  thofe  who  attribute 
the  Ebullition  of  the  Lime,  when  flaken,  to  the  Con¬ 
comitance  of  the  Acids  and  Alkali’s  Lime  is  compos’d 
ot,  more  agreeable  to  the  cbymical  Experiments  on 

L'm '  lor  though  it  may  bereafonably  fuppos’d  that 
there  are  fome  Acids  in  the  natural  Compofition  of 
the  atones  Lime  is  made  of,  that  Acid  mull  have  fuf- 
terd  a  vety  great  Alteration,  by  breaking  its  Points, 
not  only  m  its i  ft  rift  Union  with  the  Earth,  when  pc- 

tnly  cl,  but  likewife  in  the  violent  Calcination  of  the 
Stone,  to  reduce  it  into  Lime. 

hicHime  mix’d  with  Acids,  ferments  with  more 
Violence  than  with  Water;  becaufe  it  being  an  alka- 

e  LMaCter’  ,the  acld  Points»  which  arc  much  agitated, 
Pin  A  '  “  ,grefter  ImP«uofity,  and  difperfe  its 

Sr'8 Par?C,es croud  0llC  with  Precipitation.  Y 

ter'^l  fr  7’  W!?  -n,acken’  hcats  no  morc  with  Wa- 

vcfcence  f  “A  d  w,dlJAcicls>  there  happens  an  Effer- 
p0 .  "  ’  and  a  confiderable  Heat ;  becaufe  the  acid 

could  ret,'T  th°fe  Parades  pf  the  Lime  Water 

nor  PredninT1'  i  T  ?'C  k?PPens  llcitllcr  Ebullition, 
Acid,  fi  l'ii  'by  C 16  fixture  of  Lime-water  with  ' 

or  «n>aK  sltei ^  ^  ^  ^ 

amf  Eltos  Potation  on  Lime,  its  Principles, 

which  wf  J  1WC'  P!'ocecd  t0  our  Operations  on  it, 
my  Jfh  u“  tl'ree,  viz.  pbagedcnick,  or  tilce- 

ibiiitk  ’  crt"J  ,ck  Stone*  and  Inks  called  Jympa- 


ifeb  A/T °  n  n  n  N  ( C  K,.  or  U  r. C K  R  A  R  V  Wa- 
,  v,  1  M,xtl,rc  of  corrofive  Sublimate  and 
l.mt  Jll  ■ niadc  m  dns  Manner  :  One  Pound  of 
Pounds  o  '  *  Pftn>  and  flaken  with  7  or  8 

5  «  6  HoT,?!1"  W,T‘: 1  £lle  Li’»*  having  deep’d  for 
Uoms»  and  being  fettled  at  the  Bottom,  the 


Note,  That  when  the  Diflblution  is  filtrated,  there 
mult  be  put  a  lmnen  Cloth  under  the  Paper,  to  fup-i1 
port  it ;  otherwile  it  would  be  prefently  corroded. 

Sympathetick  Inks^  are  Liquors  of  different 
Natures,  winch  deflroy  one  another,  and  re-affume  a 
Co  our  afterwards.  The  firfl:  is  an  Infuflon  of  Lime 
and  Orpiment :  The  fecond  is  a  Water  blacken’d  with 

Sat/™  :  ^ie  ^*AeBar  impregnated  with 

To  make  the  firfl:  Preparation,  we  take  an  Ounce 

of  Quicklime,  and  Half  an  Ounce  of  Orpiment,-  which 

having  pulveriz’d,  and  mix’d,  we  put  into  a  Matrafs ; 

we  pour  upon  it  5  or  6  Ounces  of  Water,  fo  that  then* 

be  enough  to  furpafs  the  Powder  by  three  Fingers 

Breadth  ;  we  flop  very  well  the  Matrafs  with  a  Cork, 

Wax,  and  Bladder,  and  put  it*  in  Digeftion  on  a  fmall 

Sand  Heat  during  10  or  12  Hours,  fliakirig  it  front 

Time  to  Time,  and  leaving  afterwards  the  Mattes' 

to  fettle,  the  Liquor  appears  as  clear  as  common 
Water. 

The  fccond  Preparation  is  made  by  burning  Corlc^ 
and  cxtinguifhing  it  in  Brandy,  diflolidng  it  afterwards 
in  a  fuflicicnt  Quantity  of  Water,  in  which  has  been 
melted  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Gum  Arabiclc,  To  make 
this  Ink  as  black  as  common  Ink,  the  Cork,  which  can’t 
be  incorporated,  muft  be  taken  out,  and  if  the  Ink  is 
not  black  enough,  other  Cork  muft  be  added  to  it. 

The  third  Preparation  is  the  Impregnation  of  Satuni 
made  with  diftillkl  Vinegar,  which  muft  be  as  clear  as 

Ilf  .1. 1 C*  C  I  n  1  A  .  .....  . 


u  #  - - -  — v  «»*»  V1WIU  IW 

Water  j  or  elfe  fo  much  Salr.  of  Saturn  is  diflolv’d  in 
Water,  as  the  Water  can  contain. 

*-'wr  is  put  into  a  Vn  1 - ww,,v*  ,  ^°f  an  Experiment  of  thefe  three  Sorts  of  fympa- 

^tiiuls  of  warm  wt-  1 T’  mt  l  7  ,or  8  tbetick  Inks,  wc  muft  write  with  a  new  Pen,  dipp’diit 

i  «  «  C  S  for  the  third  Liquor,  viz.  the  Impregnation  of  'Ltrn, 

on  a  1  aper,  taking  Notice  of  the  Place  where  wc  have 

wrote, 


C  H  T  M  1ST  R  r. 


wrote,  and  leaving  it  to“dry,  no  Writing  will  appear. 
We  muft  write  on  this  invifible  Writing  with  the  Ink 
made  with  burnt  Cork,  and  leave  it  to  dry  *  what  we 
have  wrote  will  appear  as  well' as  if  written  with  com¬ 
mon  Ink.  We’ll  dip  a  Piece  of  Cotton  into  the  firft 
Liquor  made  with  Lime  and  Orpiment,  (but  it  muft 
be  fettled,  and  clear)  and  rub  the  Writing  with  that 
Cotton  *  what  appear’d  will  difappear,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  the  invifible  Writing  will  be  vifible. 

This  is  another  Experiment :  Take  a  Book  four 
Fingers  thick,  or  bigger,  if  you  pleafe  *,  write  with 
your  Impregnation  of  Saturn^  on  a  firft  Leaf,  or  elle 
put  between  the  Leaves  a  Paper  where  you  have 
wrote  fomething  j  turn  the  Book,  and  remembering, 
as  near  as  poffible,  the  Part  oppofite  to  your  W riting, 
rub  that  oppofite  Part  in  the  laft  Leaf  of  the  Book, 
with  your  Cotton  dipp’d  in  the  Liquor  made  with 
Lime  and  Orpiment  •,  leave  the  fame  Cotton  on  the 
Place,  and  having  quickly  fhut  the  Book,  ftrike  upon 
it  with  your  Hand  four  or  five  Times  •,  turn  it  after¬ 
wards,  and  put  it  to  the  Prefs  for  Half  a  Quarter  of 
an  Hour :  Take  it  out,  and  open  it,  you’ll  fee  your 
Ink,  which  was  invifible,  render’d  vifible. 

Notey  That  thefe  Operations  are  of  no  Utility*,  but 
as  there  is  fomething  lurprizing  in  it,  ’tis  to  be  hop’d 
that  the  Curious  will  allow  this  fmall  Digreffion. 
’Tis  very  difficult  to  explain  the  Effeds  abovemen- 
tion’d,  though  fome  Light  may  be  given  into  it, 
without  having  Recourfe  to  Sympathy  or  Antipathy , 
which  are  general  Terms,  and  explain  nothing  : 
But  before  we  can  come  at  that  Light,  there  are 
feveral  Things  to  be  confider’d.  The  firft  is,  that 
it  is  efiehtial  to  extinguifh  the  burnt  Cork,  the  Ink 
is  blacken’d  with,  in  Brandy,  othetwife  the  Ink 
could  not  be  blotted  out.  The  fecond,  that  the 
Blacknefs  of  that  Ink  proceeds  only  from  the  Fuli- 
ginofity  of  the  Cork,  which  is  very  porous,  and 
light  *,  and  that  that  Fuliginofity  is  but  an  Oil  very 
much  rarefy’d.  The  third,  that  the  Impregnation 
of  Saturn ,  which  is  the  invifible  Ink,  is  but  Lead 
dififolv’d,  and  fufpended  imperceptibly  in  an  acid 
Liquor.  The  fourth,  that  the  blotting  Liquor  is  a 
Mixture  of  the  alkaline  and  igneous  Particles  of  the 
Limey  with  the  fulphurous  Subftance  of  the  Orpi¬ 
ment.  Thefe  Things  prefuppos’d,  ’tis  faid  that 
the  Reafon  why  the  vifible  Ink  difappears,  when 
rubb’d  with  the  blotting  Liquor,  is,  that  this  laft 
Liquor  being  compos’d  of  alkaline,  fulphurous,  and 
‘  penetrating  Particles,  that  Mixture  makes  a  kind 
of  Soap,  which  is  capable  to  diflolve  a  fuliginous 
Subftance  fo  loofe  as  is  that  of  burnt  Cork,  when  it 
has  been  already  rarefy’d,  and  difpos’d  to  that  Dif- 
lolution  by  the  Brandy,  juft  as  Soap,  which  is  com¬ 
pos’d  of  Oil  and  alkali  Salt,  is  capable  to  diftolvc 
Spots  of  Greafc.  It  may  be  afk’d,  why  the  Diffo- 
lution  being  made,  the  Blacknefs  difappears  ?  To 
which  ’tis  anfwer’d,  that  the  Particles  of  the  Fuli¬ 
ginofity  have  been  fo  divided,  and  fhut  in  the  ful¬ 
phurous  Alkali  of  the  Liquor,  that  they  remain 
invifible*,  fincc  we  fee,  every  Day,  that  the  exaft 
DifTolutions  render  the  Thing  diflolv’d  impercep¬ 
tible,  and  without  Colour.  Bcfidcs,  the  fmall 
Quantity  of  Alkali  which  is  in  the  Cork,  can  very 
well  be  incorporated  with  tire  Alkali  of  the  Lime, 
and  ferve  to  the  Difiolution  of  it.  As  for  the  invi¬ 
fible  Ink,  it  may  be  eafily  conceiv’d  how  it  appears 
black  when  the  Liquor  us’d  to  blot  out  the  other  is 
put  upon  it  j  for  as  the  Impregnation  of  Saturn  is 
but  Lead  fufpended  by  acid  Points,  that  Lead  muft 
be  re-vivify’d,  and  re-afFume  its  black  Colour,  when 
what  kept  it  rarefy’d  has  been  entirely  deftroy’d,  by 
the  Alkali  of  the  JJmc>  which  being  full  of  the 
Sulphur  of  the  Orpiment,  is  very  capable  to  break 
the  Acids,  and  to  agglutinate  the  Particles  of  the 
Lead.  It  happens,  then,  that  the  vifible  Ink  dis¬ 
appears,  hecuuie  the  Particles  which  render’d  it 
black  have  been  difiblvM  ;  and  that  the  invifible 
Ink  appears,  becaufe  the  .Particles  dilfolv’d  have 
been  re- vivify  W,  Lime  is  ail  Alkali  which  nil’s  here 


as  the  Salt  of  Tartar  in.  the  other  Operation 
Refidence  retains  what  can  be  the  more  fix’d  ’  k 
Orpiment  •,  and  the  fulphurous  Particles  wh' h  C 
hale  from  it,  are  the  much  more  febrile  *k1Cilex‘ 


are  entirely  loofe  :  Add  to 


fubtile,  that  they 
this,  that  the 


Corpufcles  of  the  Lime  mix’d  with  thenTrend^T* 
Liquor  extremely  penetrating,  as  it  appears 


for  thofe  Sulphurs  muft  neceffarily  penetrate^ 
the  whole  Book,  to  render  black,  and  vifible  "w ■ 

tinrr  r norip  ixrith  anrl  imfifikln  T  •  * 


ting  made  with  clear  and  invifible  Liquor  •  an^ 
facilitate  that  Penetration,  we  ftrike  the  Book  ^ 
turn  It  afterwards,  becaufe  the  Spirits,  or  vo!  n 
Sulphurs,  tend  always  upwards.  It  muft  alfo  u 
put  to  the  Prefs,  to  hinder  thofe  Sulphurs  from  h & 
ing  diflipated  in  the  Air.'  It  muft  be  obfery’d 
likewife,  that  thofe  three  Liquors  are  to  be  prepar’d 
in  three  different  Places,  otherwife  they  would  fool 
one  another  j  and  that  they  muft  not  be  kept  W 
for  they  lofe  their  Strength  and  Virtue. 


or 


We  Chymifts  have  the  Stomach  of  an  Oftrich  for 
we  can  very  eafily  digeft  Stone,  as  will  appear  m  our 
next  Operations,  which  are  to  be  upon  Flints. 
•Flints,  as  all  other  Stones,  are  form’d  by  Salts 
r  acid  Liquors,  which  penetrate  and  embarrafs  them- 
felves  with  the  Earth,  which  is  an  Alkali  •,  whence 
refults  a  Coagulum ,,  which  is  harden’d,  by  Degrees,  by 
the  fubterraneous  Heat,  or  petrify’d  by  the  Cold. 
But  it  muft  be  obferv’d,  that  according  to  the  Quality 
of  the  Earth  the  acid  Liquor  meets  with,  different 
Kinds  of  Stones  are  form’d:  Thus  precious  Stones 
and  Cryftals  borrow  their  Denfity  and  Tranfparency 
from  fuch  a  Proportion  as  was  neceffary  to  make  an 
exatt  Penetration,  and  a  ft  rid  Union  of  the  Acid  with 
the  Earth. 


There  is  an  Appearance  that  Stones  are  harder, 
when  there  is  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Earth  mix’d  in 
the  Difiolution ;  for  then  the  acid  Liquor  afting  on 
all  the  Particles  of  that  Earth,  diffolve  it  exaftly,  and 
the  Coagulation  being  not  made  with  too  mpeh  Preci¬ 
pitation,  the  Particles  are  mix’d,  and  united,  incom¬ 
parably  better,  than  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Earth.  ’Tis  eafily  conceiv’d,  that  a  hard  Body  has 
been  compos’d  of  very  fmall  Corpufcles ;  for  had  they 
been  big,  they  muft  have  left  Intervals  between  them, 
and  form’d  large  Pores,  which  hinder  a  Body  from 
being  hard,  and  compad.  When  there  is  a  great 
Quantity  of  Earth  with  the  acid  Liquor,  the  Earth  is 
but  half  diffolv’d,  and  the  Coagulation  being  made 
with  too  much  Precipitation,  it  forms  but  an  opake 
and  foft  Stone. 

Flints  are  form’d  of  a  great  deal  of  acid  Liquor, 
and  a  little  Earth ;  but  they  are  opake,  becaufe  the 
Earth  they  arc  compos’d  of  is  fulphurous,  and  fomc- 
times  metallick.  Cryftals  arc  made  of  an  exaft  DH- 
folution  of  Earth,  or  of  Stones  in  acid,  or  fait  Li¬ 
quors :  That  Difiolution  muft  be  clear  and  limpid  as 

Water,  either  becaufe  it  has  been  filtrated  in  running 
through  feme  fandy  Earth,  or  has  met  with  a  clean 
Place  •,  when  that  Liquor  is  at  Reft,  it  coagulates,  likc 
Saltpetre,  when  cryftalliz’d  in  Water*,  the  Cryftals  re¬ 
tain  the  Purity  of  the  Difiolution,  and  are  transparent. 
Precious  Stones  arc  made  by  a  Diffolution,^  at  lea  ^ 
exadt,  and  as  clear,  as  that  which  lias  form’d  the  ry 
ftal  *,  but  there  are  mix’d  in  the  Difiolution  meta  ic 
Particles,  which  give  them  different  Colours,  aiu  rci 

dcr  them  a  great  deal  harder  than  Cryftal. 

The  Grains  of  Sand  arc  fo  many  little  Cry  •  • » 
which  appear  to  us  but  as  Cryftal  in  Powder,  but  w 
Figure  can  be  difeover’d  by  the  Microfcope. 

There  arc  Waters,  in  leveral  Countries,  wuC  1  \  . 
Iapidify’d  in  falling  upon  Stones,  as  iu  happens  jU  (.,m 
Grotto  of  /Irfy  in  Burgundy. 

%  •  f*  *  t  »  v*  .  1  .. 


rhe  Reafon  which  can 

•  Waters 
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be  given  for  this  Petrification,  is,  that  thole  • 
being  fenree  compos’d  of  any  Thing  elfe  but  at.  t  • 
tides,  have  diflblv’d,  in  their  Filtration  tin  ougl 


Earth,  and  ufher’d  along  with  them  all  the  c  ^ 

Particles  the  moft  proper  to  form  a  Coagulum* 

.  ^  I1  .....  . . mnerlecl  tm  L“ 
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that  Co  a  v  ulum  mull  have  rcmainM  imP^  c  . 
Rapidity  of  thofe  Waters  could  be  ftopp  d,  <  jiu,ct 
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Ynett  tfith  ft  proper  Place,  which  could  ferVe  as  a 
Matrix  for  that  Coagulation,  their  falling  at  laft  on  a 
Subftance  homogeneous  to  them,  and  whole  Pores  are 
jionfioairated  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  be  proper  for  their 
Admtflion,  they  penetrate  thofe  Pores,  and  incorporate 
themfelves  with  mat  Subftance*  fo  as  to  form  but  one 
and  the  fame  Coagulum. 

There  are  Waters,  likewife,  which  petrify  Wood, 
Trees,  Fruits,  &c.  thrown  into  them ;  which  is  done 
by  the  Pores  of  thofe  Bodies  being  very  wide,  and 
their  Texture  very  loofe,  the  acid  Particles  of  the 
Water  penetrate  them  fo  eafily,  as  to  form  of  each 
pore  a  little  Matrix,  where  meeting  with  no  Oppo- 
fition  from  the  adjacent  Particles  of  the  Body  they 
have  penetrated ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  difpos’d  to 
follow  their  Motion,  they  give  them  a  new  Configu¬ 
ration,  and  employ  them  in  perfecting  the  Coagulum  ; 
for  it  can’t  be  faid  that  their  Qualities  are  chang’d,  but 
that  they  have  only  receiv’d  a  new  Form,  fince  thofe 
Parades  could  be  feparated,  by  the  Analyfis,  from  the 
Phlegm  they  have  been  incorporated  with ;  for  that 
Coagulum  is  not  form’d  by  a  Deft ruCtion  of  their  Prin¬ 
ciples,  but  by  their  intimate.  U nion  with  heterogeneous 
Bodies  j  which  having  entirely  deftroy’d  their  former 
Mechanifm,  keep  them  at  a  greater  Diftance  from 
each  other,  and  in  another  Pofition,  which  makes 
them  appear  as  if  their  Nature  was  chang’d. 

After  this  Ihort  Differtation  upon  Flints ,  which  a 
great  many  People  would  imagine  is  a  very  barren 
SubjeCl,  we  muft  operate  upon  them,  and  convince 
thofe  who  pretend  that  nothing  can  be  drawn  from 
Flint s,  that  they  are  miftaken  ;  lince  we  are  a  going  to 
draw  a  Tin&ure,  and  a  Liquor  from  Flints  *,  which 
can’t  .be  done  but  by  a  previous  Calcination  of  thofe 
Flints ,  in  the  following  Manner :  We  put  Flints  into 
the  Fire,  to  grow  red-hot,  and  afterwards  extinguifh 
them  in  common  Water  ;  which  Calcination  and  Ex¬ 
tinction  we  repeat  3  or  4  Times,  or  till  the  Flints  be 
friable  *,  and  are  to  be  reduc’d  into  an  impalpable  Pow¬ 
der,  when  dry’d.  Cryftal  is  calcin’d  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  but  is  fooner  render’d  friable  than  Flints. 

Note ,  That  Flints  of  Rivers  mark’d  with  Veins,  of 
different  Colours,  are  efteem’d  the  beft,  becaufe  ’tis 
imagin’d  that  they  give  more  Findure.  The  beft 
Method  for  their  Calcination,  is  to  put  them  in  an 
Iron  Pot,  which  muft  be  very  well  cover’d,  and 
plac’d  in  a  Furnace  in  the  Middle  of  a  great  Fire. 
The  Flints  will  fparkle,  and  grow  red-hot.  The 
Fire  muft  be  continu’d  till  they  have  done  fparkling, 
then  the  Pot  muft  be  uncover’d,  and  the  Flints 
thrown  into  common  cold  Water,  where  they  are 
to  be  left  to  macerate  for  about  an  Flour  *  which 
done,  the  Liquor  is  decanted  into  an  earthen  Pan  : 
If  the  Flints  were  not  yet  friable  enough,  they  muft 
be  calcin’d  again,  and  thrown  into  the  fame  Water. 

This  Water  has  receiv’d  from  the  Flints  a  kind 
of  Salt,  which  join’d  to  the  Impreffion  of  Iron 
communicated  to  it  by  die  Iron  Pot,  has  render’d  it 
aperitive,  proper  for  the  Gravel,  and  Green  Siclc- 
nefs.  The  Dofe  is  a  Glafs  full  each  Time, 

Flints  and  Cryftal  are  too  hard  to  be  reduc’d  into 
Powder  without  Calcination  *,  therefore  fomc  Means 
were  wanted  to  render  them  foftcr,  that  they  might 
be  eafily  pounded.  Cold  Water  renders  them  fri¬ 
able,  when  they  are  thrown  red-hot  into  it  j  bccaufe 
their  Pores  having  been  open’d  by  the  Calcination, 
and  a  vaft  Quantity  of  igneous  Particles  introduc’d 
into  them,  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Water  obftm&s  the 
Tallage  of  thofe  igneous  Particles,  and  keeping 
them  confin’d  Within  thofe  Pores,  and  crowded  upon 
0nc/5JJ0thei4,  the  Violence  of  the  Efforts  they  make 

they 

, . —  - - - - ,  and 

by  thofe  often  repeated  violent  Shocks,  relax,  or 
oofen  their  Parts,  fo  that  the  leaft  Effort  afterwards 
haltcns  their  Diffolution. 
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)ppofition 
►r  the  Flint 


.  Oi  four  Ounces  of  Flints  thus  calcined  and  reduced 
IJiro  an  Impale  Powder,  i?  prepared  the  Find  arc  of 


Flints ,  which  is  but  an  Exaltation  of  fome  Particles  of 
^eFlints,  and  of  Salt  of  Tartar  in  Spirit  of  Wine* 

'  ***?  •  f°ll°wing  Manner.  The  four  Ounces  of 

calcined  Flint  $  reduced  in  Powder,  as  above,  are  mix¬ 
ed  with  twenty-four  Ounces  of  Pot-Allies,  and  the 
Mixture  put  into  a  great  Crucible,  which  muft  be  co-» 
vered  placed  into  a  Wind-Furnace,  and  environed 
with  Fire  .by  Degrees,  that  it  may  be  heated  gently, 
which  done,  the  Fire  muft  be  increafed  to  an  extreme 

lolence,  and  continued  in  that  State  for  five  Hours* 
that  the  Matter  may  always  be  in  Fufion  •,  then  an 
lion  Spatula  is  introduced  into  the  Crucible,  to  fee, 
whentaken  out,  if  the  Matter  begins  to  grow  Diaphane, 
like  Giafs  ;  and  if  it  be  Diaphane,  ’tis  poured  into  a 

^aTl^rtar’  w^ere  lt  will  prefently  congeal  into  a 
hard  Mats,  which  Mafs  muft  be  reduced  into  Powder, 
while  yet  hot,  and  Half  of  it  put  into  a  Matrafs,  Very 
dry,  and  very  well  heated,  pouring  upon  it  Spirit  of 
Wine  very  well  alcoolifed,  fo  that  it  may  fwim  over 
the  Matter  to  the  Heighth  of  four  Fingers  Breadth 
the  Matrafs  muft  be  flopped  w;ith  another,  to  make  a 
circulatory  VefTel ;  and  the  Joints  having  been  exadlly 
luted  with  a  wet  Bladder,  the  VefTel  is  placed  on  the 
Sand,  and  a  Fire  made  under  it,  ftrong  enough  to 
make  die  Matter  fimtner  during  two  Days :  In  that 
Interval  the  Spirit  of  Wine  will  have  took  a  red  Tinc¬ 
ture  ;  then  the  Matraffes  muft  be  unluted,  feparated, 
and  the  Tinflure  decanted  into  a  Bottle.  Other  Spirit 
of  Wine  is  poured  upon  the  Matter  left  in  the  Matrafs, 
and  the  Operation  conducted  as  before ;  both  Tindtures 
having  been  mixed,  are  poured  into  a  glafs  Cucurbite, 
which  muft  be  covered  with  its  Capital  •,  and  a  Recipi¬ 
ent  having  been  adapted  to  it,  and  the  Joints  exactly 
luted,  one  Third  of  the  Spirit  muft  be  diftilled  at  the 
vaporous  Bath,  then  the  VefTel  taken  off  the  Fire,  and 
what’s  left  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cucurbite,  kept  in  a 
Vial  well  cork’d. 

This  Tindture  is  faid  to  be  a  good  Remedy  to  raife 
the  Obftru&ions ;  ’tis  preferibed  for  the  Scurvy,  and 
hypocondriaeal  Maladies.  The  Dofe  is  from  fix  to 
thirty  Drops,  in  fome  Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Di- 
ftemper. 

T he  Liquor  of  Flints  is  a  Refolution  of  Flints  into  a 
Liquor,  by  Means  of  the  Salt  of  T artar,  and  made  by 
taking  the  other  Part  of  the  /calcined  with  Pot- 
Afhes,  and  expofmg  it  in  a  flat  glafs  Veffel,  in  a  damp 
Place  ;  the  Matter  will  be  refolved  into  a  Liquor,  clear 
as  common  Water,  which  muft  be  filtrated  and  kept. 
This  Liquor  is  fuppofed  diuretick,  and  is  adminiftred 
from  fix  to  twenty-five  Drops,  in  a  Liquor  appropriated 
to  the  Diftemper.  Likely  enough  but  it  may  diffolve 
fome  fulphurous  Obftruttions,  it  meets  with  in  the 
Vcffels,and  thereby  provoke  Urine  ;  but  if  it  chanced 
to  encounter  with  acid  Plumours,  it  would  form  a  Co¬ 
agulum,  which  could  turn  into  a  Stone  ;  therefore  *  tis 
by  no  means  advifeable  to  ufe  that  Remedy.  This 
Liquor  is  often  ufed  with  Succefs  to  extrafb  die  Sulphur 
of  ievcral  Minerals. 

Since  we  have  extracted  a  Liquor  from  Flints ,  it  can¬ 
not  appear  furprifing,  if  wc  attempt  likewife  to  prepare 
an  Oil  of  Bricks,  which  is  Oil  of  Olive,  wherewith 
Pieces  of  Bricks  arc  impregnated,  and  afterwards  diftil- 
Jcd,  in  the  following  Manner.— -Pieces  of  Brick  are 
made  red-hot,  between  Coals,  and  afterwards  extin- 
guiflied,  by  throwing  them  into  a  Pot  half  filled  with 
Oil  of.  Olive,  which  Pot  nuiftbe  covered  immediately1, 
elfe  the  Oil  would  take  Fire  *,  the  Bricks  muft  be  left 
in  Fufion  during  ten  or  twelve  Hours,  or  ’till  the  Oil 
has  well  penetrated  the  Bricks ,  after  which  they  muft 
be  taken  out  and  reduced  into  ft  coarfc  Powder  \  then 
put  into  a  ftonc  or  glafs  Retort,  large  enough  that  a 
Third  hereof  may  be  left  empty ;  the  Retort  is  placed 
in  a  great  reverberatory  Furnace,  and  a  large  glafs 
Recipient  adapted  to  it  *  and  the  Joints  being  exadlly 
luted,  n  fmall  Fire,  at  firft,  is  made  under  the  Retort, 
to  heat  it,  and  encreafed,  by  Degrees,  ’till  the  Artift 
fees  Vapours  coming  out,  when  the  Fire  muft  be  con¬ 
tinued,  in  the  Tame  Condition,  ’till  nothing  more 
comes  out  \  then  di(r  Artift  unlutcs  die  Veffels,  and 
take#  off  tl;c  Recipient,  and  will  find  nothing  left  in 

BP  the 
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the  Recipient,  but  the  Brick,  which  muft  be  thrown 
away  as  ufelefs.  He  mixes  the  Oil,  found  in  the  Re¬ 
cipient,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Brick-Duft ,  very 
dry  to  make  a  Pafte  of  it,  of  which  he  forms  fmail 
Balls,  which  he  puts  into  a  glafs  Retort,  and  places  the 
Retort  on  the  Sand,  and  having  adapted  a  large  Reci¬ 
pient  to  it,  and  luted  the  Joints,  gives  a  graduate  Fire 
under  it,  to  rectify  the  Oil,  which  muft  be  put  into  a 
Vial  and  kept. 

The  Oil  of  Bricks ,  other  wife  called  0/7  of  Philofo- 
phers ,  is  a  very  good  Remedy,  applied  outwardly,  for 
the  Refolution  of  Tumors,  lor  the  Palfy,  Afthma, 
and  the  Suffocation  of  the  Matrix.  The  Dofe,  when 
taken  inwardly,  is  from  two  Drops  to  four,  in  a  Li¬ 
quor  appropriated  to  the  Diftemper  ;  a  few  Drops  of 
it  are  alfo  poured  into  the  Ear  to  diflipate  the  Flatuofi- 
ties  inclofed  therein. 

Note,  That  this  Preparation  is  nothing  but  an  Exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  0*1  of  Olive,  more  opened  by  the  Fire, 
and  thereby  rendered  more  proper  to  refolve  Tu¬ 
mors  ;  for  it  muft  not  be  imagined,  that  the  Brick , 
which  is  but  a  dry  Body,  and  diverted  of  acftive 
Principles,  can  communicate  any  Virtue  to  it ;  for 
if  it  be  called  0/7  of  Philofopbers ,  ’tis  not  becaufe  of 
die  excellent  Qualities  it  borrows  from  the  Brick, 
but  becaufe  die  Bricks  are  employed  in  the  Building 
of  Furnaces,  where  the  Cbymical  and  Alchemical 
Operations  are  made. 

Our  next  Operations  are  to  be  upon  Salt,  which  is 
a  kind  of  faline  Cryftaliifation,  or  a  fharp,  pungent, 
detergent,  and  aftringent  Subftance,  ufed  to  feafon 
Flefh,  Fiih,  Butter,  Hides,  and  other  Things  which 


liz’d  better  than  in  any  other  Seafon  •  Fr*  t 
the  Water,  they  take  Care  the  Bafons £ u?  let 

cleared  of  the  Water,  which  had  been  introduced  7^ 
them,  to  preferve  them,  during  the  Winter  d  ?tQ 
which  other  Water  is  admitted  through  different  fin 
Canals,  where  tis  purified  and  heated,  by  oneninlT 
Sluices  of  huge  Refervoirs  kept,  without  the  w!  i 
full  of  that  Water,  which  when  at  the  Heiehr  nf  ak  1 ' 
fix  Inches  in  the  Bafons,  the  Sluices -are  fhut  anJi 
Reft  of  the  Work  left  to  the  Wind  and  the  Sun  n 
Sun  makes  the  Evaporation  of  Part  of  the  Humid  ^ 
and  as  it  often  happens  a  fmail  Wind  after  a 
Heat,  efpecially  towards  .the  Sea-Shore,  the  Cold 
that  Wind  occafions  the  Condenfatiqn  and  CrvftallT 
tion  of  the  Salt.  .  When  it  has  received  its  full  Co&' 
they  break  it  with  a  Pole,  upon  which  it  finks VS 
Bottom,  whence  being  dragged  out  again,  they  leave 
it  fometimes  in  little  Heaps  about  the  Edge  of  tl 
Bafon,  to  compleat  the  drying;  arid  at  length  in 
great  Heaps,  containing  feverai  Thoufand  Muids 
which  they  cover  over  with  Straw  or  Rulhes  to  fern* 
them  from  the  Rain.  e 

Eight,  ten,  or  at  moft  fifteen  Days,  having;  thu? 
perfected  the  Cryftaliifation  of  the  Salt ,  they  ooen  the 
Sluices,  when  the  Tide  is  rifing,  for  a  frdh  Stock  of 
Water;  and  thus  they  continue  alternately,  taking;  in 
Water,  and  gathering  Water,  ’till  the  Seafon  be  over. 
Rainy  Weather  is  very  pernicious  to  the  Work ;  for 
if  .it  chances  to  rain  for  only  two  Hours,  while  the 
Salt  is  making,  there  can  be  none  made  for  a  Fort¬ 
night  afterwards,  for  then  all  the  Water  of  the  Marjh 
muft  be  evacuated,  and  other  Water  introduced  into 
it ;  fo  if  it  happened  to  rain  once  every  Fortnight, 
there  would  be  no  Salt  made  that  Seafon.  ° 


are  to  be  kept;  and  alfo  to  give  a  Relifh  to 
Meats, 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Salts ,  viz.  Sea-Salt ,  Fof- 
ftl ,  or  Rock-Salt ,  commonly  called  Sal-Gemma ,  and 
Salt  drawn  from  briny  Springs  and  Wells. 

For  Sea-Salt ,  the  greateft  and  beft  Part  is  made  in 
France ,  little  in  England.  Foffd  or  Rock-Salts  are 
chiefly  found  in  Poland ,  Hungary,  and  Catalonia, 
where  there  are  Mountains  lull  of  it.  For  Salt  Springs 
they  are  confiderable  in  Chefhire,  Wore  eft  erftjire,  Hamp- 
fhire,  Northumberland,  Franche  Comte ,  Lorrain ,  Tyrol, 
and  feme  other  Places. 

Fofftl  or  Rock-Salt,  is  more  penetrating  than  the 
Sea-Salt  extracted  by  Cryftaliifation ;  and  Sea-Salt  ex¬ 
tracted  by  Cryftaliifation  more  penetrating  than  that 
made  by  Evaporation  of  the  Waters  it  was  contained 
in.  The  Reafon  alledged  for  it,  is  that  Rock-Salt ,  or 
Sal-Gemma ,  having  not  been  diffolved  in  Water, 
could  not  lofe  any  of  its  Points,  whenas  the  two 
other  Sorts  have  left  cfcape  in  the  Cryftaliifation,  or 
Evaporation,  the  moft  acute  and  fubtileft  of  their 
Particles  ;  in  the  Cryftaliifation  the  Sea- Water,  by  its 
Agitation,  carries  off*  a  great  Quantity  of  thole  Parti¬ 
cles,  and  the  Evaporation  of  that  Water  by  Fire  a  ftill 
greater. 

The  chief  Coafts  for  Sea-Salt  arc  thofc  of  Bretagne , 
Saint  onge,  and  the  Pays  DAunis.  The  chief  Salt- 
Works  in  the  two  latter  Places  arc  Brouagc,  Mar  an, 
and  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  Thofe  of  Bretagne  are  in  the  Bay 
of  Bourne uf,  Guerand,  and  Croifil. 

Sea-Salt  is  made  in  low  Marfhy-G rounds  difpofed 
by  Nature  for  the  Reception  of  the  Sea- Waters,  and 
that  Ground  muft  be,  in  Part,  Clay,  otherwife  it  could 
not  retain  the  Sea-Waters,  which  is  the  Reafon  why 
all  Places,  bordering  on  the  Sea,  arc  not  proper  for 
Salt- Mar Jhcs,  which  Salt-Marjhes  are  provided  with 
Banks  and  Sluices  to  retain  the  Water. 

Thefc  Salt-Marjhcs,  the  Bottoms  whereof  they  ram 
with  a  deal  of  Cure,  are  divided  into  feverai  fquare 
Pits  or  Bafons,  lbme  greater,  others  lefs,  feparated  bv 
little  Dikes  13  or  14  Inches  broad:  And  into  thefc 
Bafons,  when  the  Seafon  is  at  Hand,  they  let  in  the 
Sea- Water, 

The  Salt  Seafon  is  from  the  Middle  of  May  to  the 
End  of  Auguft,  in  which  Time  the  Days  being  long, 
and  the  Sun’s  Rays  ftrongeft,  Salt  is  railed  and  cryftal- 
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*  The  Salt  is  brown  when  taken  out  of  the  Pits,  and 
is  ufually  fold  without  further  Preparation ;  it  may  be 
purified  by  having  it  melted  in  Water,  the  DifTolution 
filtrated  through  grey  Paper,  and  afterwards  all  the 
Humidity  evaporated  by  Fire ;  there  will  remain  a 
very  white  Salt  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel. 

Though  the  Sea-Salt  contains  a  great  deal  of  Acid, 
it  neverthelefs  makes  an  Ebullition,  when  mixed  with 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  which  is  an  Acid  likewife,  which  Ebul¬ 
lition  produces  a  hot  Smoke,  and  the  Mixture  forms 
a  Coagulum.  The  Caufe  of  this  Fermentation  and 
Coagulum  proceeds,  in  my  Opinion,  from  the  Con- 
flidl,  which  happens  between  the  Points  of  the  Acid  of 
the  Salt,  and  thole  of  Vitriol,  at  their  firR  Meeting  or 
Encounter,  and  as  long  as  that  Conflict  Ms,  the  Ebul¬ 
lition  continues ;  but  when  the  Particles  of  the  Vitriols, 
being  Iharper  and  harder,  have  either  blunted  or 
broke  thole  of  the  Salt ,  the  Ebullition  ceafes,  and  of 
thofe  fhattered  Particles  of  the  Salt  arc  formed  large 
and  thick  Shafts,  or  Cafes,  for  the  Points  of  Vitriols, 
which  uniting  together  form  the  Coagulum. 

We’ll  make  but  two  Cbymical  Preparations  of  See- 
Salt  ;  viz.  we’ll  calcine  it  and  draw  its  Spirit. 

Sea-Salt  is  calcined,  by  throwing  into  an  carthcn- 
Pot,  without  glazing,  made  red  hot,  between  Coals, 
about  an  Ounce  of  Sea-Salt  in  Powder,  and  covering 
the  Pot  immediately,  the  Salt  will  crackle,  and  be  re¬ 
duced  into  a  Powder  ;  the  Noife  it  makes  is  called  De¬ 
crepitation,  which  when  over,  the  fame  Quantity,  of 
Salt  is  thrown  into  the  Pot,  and  the  Operation  thus 
continued,  ’till  the  Artift  has  Salt  enough,  talcing 
Care  to  keep  the  Pot  always  reel  hot.  The  Operation 
ended,  the  Pot  is  taken  off  the  Fire,  and  the  decrepi- 
ted  Salt,  when  cold,  put  into  a  Bottle,  which  mull 
be  well  corked. 

Decrepit cd,  or  calcined  Salt,  is  applied  hot,  put  into 
fmail  Bags,  behind  the  Neck,  to,  confume  the  too 
great  Humidity  of  die  Brain,  by  opening  the  Pores; 
’tis  alfo  ufed  in  feverai  Cbymical  Operations.  It  may 
be  mixed  with  a  fmail  Quantity  of  Salt  of  Tartar ,  to 
render  it  more  active. 

The  Spirit  of  Salt  is  an  acid  Liquor  ext  rafted  from 
Salt  by  Diftillation  in  the  following  Manner,  rhe 
Salt  muft  be  dried  on  a  fmail  lure,  or  at  the  Sun ; 
then  three  Pounds  of  it  reduced  into  a  fubtle  Powder, 
which  Powder  is  to  -be  cxaftjy  mixed  with  fix  Pounds 
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rI  cr  of  Bol,  alfoTn  Powder.  A  hard  Pafte  is 
this  Mixture  with  Rain-Water,  and  the  Pafte 
Svmed  into  fmall  Balls,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  very  fmall 
V  itmee:,  which  are  •  expofed  a  long  while  to  the 
SL.  and  when  they  are  perfedly  dry,  tliey  are 
0  -nE0  a  large  Stone  or  glafs  Retort,  a  third  Part 

thereof  is  left  empty.  The  Retort,  being  luted, 

'  d  a  large  Recipient  having  been  adapted  to  it,  is 
Sliced  in°a  clos’d  reverberatory  Furnace,  a  flow  Fire 
P  ‘mac^  at  firft,  to  heat  the  Veflel,  and  to  raife  an  ih- 

Lid  Water,  which  drops  into  die  Recipient ;  when 
he  Artift  fees  that  whitifh  Vapours  fucceed  to  that 
Water,  he  throws  away  what  he  finds  in  the  Recipient, 
d  re-adapting  it  to  the  Retort*  and  luting  exa&ly  tile 
loints,  he  increafes  the  Fire  by  Degrees  to  the  laft  Vi¬ 
olence,  and  continues  it  ^  in  that  State  for  twelve  Or 
hfteenHours,  during  which  Time  the  Recipient  will 
have  been  heated,  and  filled  widi  White  Clouds ;  and 
when  the  Recipient  grows  cold,  and  die  Clouds  dis¬ 
appear,  the  Operation  is  ended  ;  then  the  Artift  un¬ 
ites  the  Joints,  and  finds  a  Pound  and  a  half  of  Spirit 
of  Salt  in  the  Recipient,  which  he  pours  into  a  ftone 
jjottle,  and  corks  it  well  with  Wax. 

The  Spirit  of  Salt  is  Aperitive,  and  is  put.  in  Juleps 
to  a  grateful  Acidity  for  thofe  affii&ed  with  the  Gra¬ 
vel:  'Tis  alfo  employed  to  cleanfe  the  Teeth,  mixed 
with  fome  Water;  and  to  eat  the  Caries  of  the 

Bones. 

To  make  the  Spirit  of  Salt  dulcified ,  of  Baftle  Va¬ 
lentine  flat  re  muft:  be  mixed  an  equal  Quantity  of  Spirit 
of  Salt,  and  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  the  Mixture  put 
in  Digeftion,  into  a  circulatory  Veflel,  at* a  flow  Sand- 
Heat,  for  the  Space  of  three  Days.  ’Tis  efteemed 
more  proper  than  the  other  to  be  taken  inwardly,  as 
,  its  being  not  fo  corrofive.  The  Dofe  is  from  four  to 
twelve  Drops,  in  fome  Liquor  appropriated  to  the 
Diftemper. 

We’ll  pafs  from  thefe  Operations  on  Salt  to  thofe 
on  Saltpetre ,  which  is  an  acid  Salt ,  impregnated 
with  the  Spirits  of  the  Air,  which  renders  it  vo¬ 
latile. 

Saltpetre  is  prepared  from  Stones,  or  nitrous 
Matters,  collected  in  old  Buildings,  Dove-Houfes,  the 
Middle  of  antient  Buildings,  &c.  by  Means  of  Lixi- 
viums,  or  Lies,  made  of  Wood-Afhes,  arid  fometimes 
of  thofe  of  Herbs.  Saltpetre  is  alfo,  fometimes,  from 
Earths,  moiften’d  and  manured,  with  the  Excrements 
of  Animals.  There  is  alfo  Saltpetre  found  in  hot  Cli¬ 
mates,  flicking  againft  Walls  and  Rocks  in  fmall 
Cry (lals.  This  is  what  they  call  Saltpetre  of  the  Rocks , 
the  fame  with  the  Aphronitre  of  the  Antients.  ’Tis 
preferable  to  the  common  Saltpetre  for  the  Compoft- 
tion  of  Gun-Powder,  and  for  Aqua  Fort  is ,  becaufe  it 
being  pafied  but  flightly  on  Allies,  ’tis  lefs  impreg¬ 
nated  with  their  Salt ;  it  muft  be  chofen  neat,  and  in 
Cryftals. 

A  very  line  Saltpetre  is  brought  over  from  the  Eaft- 
hlies,  efpecially  lor  Gun-Powder  ;  Vis  faid  that  it 
grows  in  Abundance  near  Pegu ;  when  purified,  it 
appears  like  our  refined  Saltpetre. 

Some*Naturalifts  pretend  that  the  Earths,  which 
have  already  ferved  for  Saltpetre ,  may  be  re-animated, 
and  made  lit  to  ferve  again,  by  keeping  them  covered 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  Years,  and  Watering  them  with 

|hc  Scum,  &c.  of  the  Saltpetres  and  even  with 

Bran, 

Chambers  fays,  that  Salpetrc  is  a  fulphurous  inflam¬ 
mable  Kind  of  Salt ;  but  he  is  miftaken  in  this  as  well 
u|n  an  *n^n‘te  Multitude  of  other  Things  he  has  col- 
keted  from  Authors,  whofe  Sentiments  are  contrary 
t0  fleafon  and  Experience ;  for  if  Saltpetre  was  inflam- 
'liable  of  its  Nature,  and  was  fulphurous,  it  Ihould 
bum  in  Places  where  there  are  no  Sulphurs,  for  Ex- 
?mpk*  a  Crucible  made  red  hot,  where  it  never 
flames  in  whatever  Quantity  *tis  put  into  it,  let 
die  Eire  be  ever  fo  violent.  'Tis  true  that  when  Salt* 
k  thrown  upon  lighted  Coals,  there  happens  a 
8[cat  l'lame,  but  that  Flame  proceeds  from  the  ful- 
phuroua  Fuliginofitics  of  the  Coals,  rarefied  and  ex- 
a  tct‘  witli  Violence,  by  the  Volatility  of  the  Nitre, 
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not  from  the  Sulphur  ’tis  fupposJd  to  contain  ;  fince 
that  Sxilphur  could  never  yet  be  demonftrated,  by  any 
Operation  whatever :  For  the  red  Vapours  which  ex¬ 
hale  from  it  are  not  more  inflammable  than  ’the  Salt¬ 
petre  itfelf,  when  not  mix’d  with  a  fulphurous  Matter : 
Therefore  there  is  a  greater  .Appearance  that  Saltpetre 
is  free  from  all  liilphurous  Particles,  confideH'ng  its 
Clearnefs,  Tranfparency,  Acidity,  and  cooling  Virtue  j 

agree  with  the  Effedls  of  Sul¬ 
phurs,  which  are,  rendering  Things  opakc,  ctiibar- 
rafling  the  Acidity,  and  cooling  the  Body. 

-  We  defign  to  make  feven  chymical  Preparations  of 
Saltpetre ,  under  feven  different  Denominations,  yiz. 
Purification  of  Saltpetre,  Cryftal  Mineral ,  or  Sal  Pm - 
nelUy  Sal  Polichrefte ,  Spirit  of  Nitre,  Spirit  of  Nitre 
dulcify' d,  Aqua  fortis ,  arid  Fixation  of  Saltpetre. 

We’ll  begin  by  the  Purification  of  Salt¬ 
petre,  which  is  divefting  it  of  Part  of  its  fix’d  Salt, 
and  of  foriie  bituminous  Earth  it  contains;  which 
is  done  in  this  Manner:  Ten  or  12  Pounds  of  Salt¬ 
petre  are  melted  in  a  fuificient  Quaritity  of  Water, 
which  Diffolution  is  left  to  fettle,  arid  afterwards  fil¬ 
trated,  arid  caus’d  to  evaporate  in  a  glafs  or  earthen' 
Veffel,  to  the  Diminution  of  Half  the  Humidity,  or 
till  a  final]  Pellicle  begins  to  appear  a-top  :  Then  tlie 
Veflel  is  carry’d  to  a  cool  Place,  where  it  is  left  till 
the  next  Day ;  when  Cryftals  are  found  in  it,  which 
are  feparated  from  the  Liquor,  and  that  liquor  made 
to  evaporate,  as  before,  till  the  Foririatitiri  of  the 
Pellicle, .  and  the  Veflel  carry’d  back  to  the  fame  cool 
Place,  for  the  Formation  of  new  Cryftals ;  which 
Evaporations  and  Cryftallizations  are  repeated  till  all 
the  Saltpetre  is  extracted. 

The  refin'd  Saltpetre  is  very  aperitive  ;  it  cools  by 
fixing  the  Humours,  and  pufliing  them  by  Urine. 
’Tis  given  in  violent  Fevers,  Gonorrhoea’s,  and  feveral 
other  Maladies.  The  Dofe  is  from  10  Grains  to -a 
Drachm,  in  Broth,  or  fome  other  Liquor  appropriated 
to  the  Diftemper. 

Note ,  That  the  firft  Cryftals  are  the  refin'd  Saltpetre , 
and  the  laft  of  the  Cryftallizations  nothing  elfe  but 
a  Salt  like  Sea  Salt ;  which  muft  be  kept  a-part,  to 
feafon  Vittuals. 

Crystal  Mineral,  or  Sal  Prunella,  is  a 
Saltpetre  depriv’d  of  Part  of  its  volatile  Particles  by 
Means  of.  Fire  and  Sulphur,  thus :  Thirty-two  Oun¬ 
ces  of  refin’d  Saltpetre  are  bruis’d,  and  put  into  a 
Crucible  plac’d  in  a  Furnace  between  lighted  Coals ; 
when  the  Saltpetre  is  in  Fufion,  there  is  thrown  upon 
it,  at  different  Times,  Half  an  Ounce  of  Flowers  of 
Sulphur :  There  happens  prefendy  a  great  Flame,  and 
the  moft  volatile  Spirits  of  the  Saltpetre  are  carry’d  off. 
When  the  Flame  is  Over,  the  Matter  remains  in  a 
vciy  clear  Fufion  ;  then  the  Crucible  is  taken  off  the 
Fire,  with  a  Pair  of  Tongs,  and  the  Matter  pour’d 1 
hot  as  it  is,  into  a  brafs  Bafon,  which  has  b(Jcn  heated 
before,  for  Fear  fome  Humidity  fliould  be  left  in  it, 
and  the  Bafon  ftirr’d  between  die  Hands,  that  the 
Matter  may  extend  itfelf  in  cooling.  This  is  call’d 
Sal  Prunella ,  of  which,  the  Artift  will  have  28 
Ounces. 

This  Sal  Prunella  is  eftcem’d  better,  in  Medicine, 
than  refin'd  Saltpetre ,  becaufe  *tis  pretended  diat  it  has 
been  corrected  by  the  Sulphur.  ’Tis  cooling,  and 
diuretick,  and,  confcquendy,  aclminiftcr’d  in  violent 
Fevers,  Quinfies,  Gonorrhea's,  and  other  Maladies 
proceeding  from  Heat  and  Obftruftions.  The  Dofe 
is  from  10  Grains  to  a  Drachm,  in  Broth,  or  fome 
other  Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diftemper. 

Note,  That  this  Preparation  of  Saltpetre  is  call’d  Sal 
Prunella ,  becaufe  the  eflential  Salt  ex  traded  from 
*  Prunella  muft  have  the  fame  Virtues  of  the  Cryftal 
Minerals  or  becaufe  *t\s  given  in  Fevers,  whofe 
violent  ITeat  is  compar'd  to  that  of  a  lighted  Coal, 
call'd  Prttna.  ’Tis  a  Miftakc  of  the  Antients  to 
believe  that  Saltpetre  was  render'd  more  aperitive  by 
throwing  upon:  it,  while  in  Fufion,  Flowers  of  Sul- 
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phur  ;  fince  ’els  depriv’d,  thereby,  of  its  moft  pe¬ 
netrating  Spirits,  carry’d  off  along  with  the  Sul¬ 
phur  ;  therefore  inftead  of  rendering  it  more  open, 
and  more  efficacious,  ’tis  depriv’d  of  its  beft  Qua¬ 
lities. 

k  k 

Sal  Polichrest,  (from  iroAvxtnr&y  ?•  e.  ferving 
For  feveral  Ufes)  is  a  Saltpetre  fix’d  by  Sulphyr  and 
Fire,  in  this  Manner :  We  pulverize,  and  mix  exactly, 
equal  Parts  of  Saltpetre  and  common  Sulphur,  and 
throw  about  an  Ounce  of  the  Mixture  into  a  good 
Crucible,  made  red-hot:  A  great  Flame  happens, 
which  being  over,  we  throw  again  the  fame  Quantity 
of  the  Mixture,  and  continue  thus  till  \ye  have 
none- left  j  then  we  entertain  the  Fire  for  about  Half 
an  Hour,  keeping  always  the  Crucible  red-hot; 
which  done,  we  pour  the  Matter  into  a  brafs  Bafon, 
Very  well  diy’d  at  the  Fire :  When  the  Matter  is  cold. 
We  pulverize  it,  and  have  it  melted  in  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Water ;  then  filtrate  the  Difiolution,  and 
have  it  evaporated  afterwards  in  a  glafs  or  ftone  VefTel 
at  a  Sand  Heat,  to  Siccity. 

If  this  Salt  was  not  quite  white,  we  would  calcine  it 
in  a  Crucible,  at  a  great  Fire,  ftirring  it  with  a  Spa¬ 
tula,  during  3  or  4  Hours,  or  till  ’tis  grown  very 
white ;  then  repeat  the  Difiolution  in  Water,  the  Fil¬ 
tration,  and  Evaporation. 

The  Sal  Polychreft  purges  the  Serofities  by  Stool, 
and  fometimes  by  Urine.  The  Dofe  is  from  Half  a 
Drachm  to  fix  Dradims,  in  a  Liquor  appropriated  to 
the  Diftemper. 


dropping,  what’s  in  the  Recipient  .is  thrown  , 
and  it  having  been  re-adapted  to  the  Rem*  awas 
Joints  exa&ly  luted,  the  Fire  is  increas’d  fl  ft  ^ 
the  fecond  Degree,  and  then  Spirits  com*  to 

fill  the  Recipient  with  white  Clouds :  The  jr t# 
tinu’d  in  the  fame  State  for  2  Hours  andh^001'* 
creas’d,  afterwards,  to  the  laft  Violence  and  ft  ^ 
pours  coming  out  red,  it  is  continu’d  in  tWn  Va‘ 
till  it  has  done  diftilling.  The  Operation  is  Pr!^ree' 
14  Hours.  When  the  Veffels  are  cold  th  en^ln 
luted,  and  the  liquor  pour’d  into  a’ftonl  t>reun' 
which  is  cork’d  with  Wax.  "°de, 

The  Spirit  of  Nitre  is  us’d  for  the  DifTnl,,*- 
Metals.  ’Tis  the  beft  Aqua  forth .  1  tl0n 

The  Spirit  of -Nitre  dulcified  ishr*  w 
evaporating  the  moft  fubtile  Points  of  thft e 1 ?.0r 
thus  :  We  put  8  Ounces  of  very  good  Spirit  & 
and  as  much  Spirit  of  Wine,  into  a  large  Matr  c' 
place  the  Matrafs  under  the  Chimnev  •  th* 
heats  of  itfelf,  without  being  put  on’  the  Fi^  '°r 
Half  an  Hour,  or  an  Hour  afterwards,  it  bojfe?  w* 
avoid  the  red  Vapours  which  come  out  at  the  V  ft' 
the  Matrafs  ;  and  when  the  Ebullition  is  over  w  °! 
our  Liquor  clear  at  the  Bottom,  which  we  nnL  -C 
Vial,  to  be  kept.  P°Uf  mt°  3 

This  Spirit  of  Nitre  dulcified  is  very  eood  fm- 
windy  ChclicJc,  Nephritick,  hyfterick  Maladies  ft\ 
all  Kinds  of  Obftrudions.  The  Dofe  is  from  4Dro 
to  8,-  in  Broth,  or  fome  other  Liquor  appropriated^ 
the  Diftemper. 


Note,  That  the  Sal  Polychreft  ought  not  to  be  us’d  but 
after  it  has  been  rendei-’d  very  white,  and  well  puri- 
fy’d ;  otherwife  it  would  excite  Vertigo’s,  Stupors 
of  the  Nerves,  and  Reachings.  The  Difference 
obferv’d  between  the  Cryftal  Mineral ,  and  the  Sal 
Polychreft though  both  made  of  the  fame  Matters, 
proceed,  in  my  Opinion,  from  their  different  Pre¬ 
paration  ;  for  in  the  Preparation  of  the  Cryftal  Mi¬ 
neral ,  the  Saltpetre ,  being  put  in  Fufion  before  the 
Addition  of  the  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  and  its  Par¬ 
ticles  thereby  violently  agitated,  they  encounter 
with  fuch  Violence  with  the  fiilphurous  ones,  when 
thrown  into  the  Crucible,  that  without  giving  them 
Time  to  mix  with  them,  but  {topping  them  at  the 
Beginning  of  their  Career,  they  force  them  out 
with  a  great  Impetuofity,  with  no  other  Lofs,  on 
their  Side,  but  of  fome  volatile  Particles,  which 
chance  to  mix  with  the  Sulphur  in  that  violent  Ex- 
plofion  ;  and  thereby,  as  we  have  obferv’d  already, 
the  Saltpetre  is  in  fome  Mcafure  weaken’d,  and  ren¬ 
der’d  lefs  efficacious.  But  in  the  Preparation  of  the 
Sal  Polychreft ,  both  the  Saltpetre  and  Sulphur  re¬ 
ceiving  the  fame  Degree  of  Fire  at  one  and  the 
fame  Time,  are  neither  of  them  precipitated  in 
their  Adtion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  adt  bv  Degrees, 
and  in  Concert,  to  form  a  Compofitum  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Particles,  whereby  the  Saltpetre  is  rarefy’d, 
without  lofing  its  moft  volatile  Corpufcles,  which 
arc  fheathed  into  the  oleaginous  one  of  the  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  the  Sulphur  depriv’d  of  its  Fuliginofities, 
while  its  Oil  remains  exalted,  and  incorporated  with 
the  rarefy’d  Particles  of  the  Saltpetre:  Therefore 
the  different  Particles  of  both  Matters  receiving  a 
new  Configuration,  in  the  Rarefa&ion  of  the  one, 
and  the  Exaltation  of  the  other,  operate,  likewife, 
otherwife  than  they  had  done  if  they  had  not  un¬ 
dergone  fo  fenfiblc  a  Change. 


Spirit  of  Nitre,  is  a  veiy  acid  and  corrofn 
Liquor,  extracted  from  Saltpetre  by  Diftillation,  in  tl 
following  Manner  :  Two  Pounds  of  Saltpetre ,  and  f 
Pounds  of  Clay,  very  well  dry’d,  being  pounded,  ar 
mix’d  cxadlly  together,  are  put  into  a  large  ftone  < 
glals  Retort  luted,  which  is  plac’d  in  a  clos’d  revc 
beratory  Furnace  ;  to  which  a  large  Recipient  havir 
been  adapted,  a  very  fmall  Fire  Is  made  under  i 
during  4  or  5  Hours,  to  make  the  Phlegm  come  01 
which  will  drop  into  the  Recipient :  When  it  has  doi 


Note,  That  Tome  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that  the 
violent  Efferyefcence  which  happens  in  the  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Spirit  of  Nitre  dulcified ,  is  caus’d  by  the 
igneous  Corpufcles  contain’d  in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre 
whereby  the  exalted  Sulphurs  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine 
are  almoft  inflam’d.  But  I  can’t  be  of  that  Senti¬ 
ment,  nor  even  believe  that  there  are  anv  igneous 
Particles  left  in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre ,  after  the  Diftil¬ 
lation  ;  fince  that  Spirit  remains  fufpended  in  Form 
of  Clouds  in  the  Recipient,  as  long  as  it  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  igneous  Particles,  and  thofe  Clouds 
are  not  refolv’d  into  a  Liquor  ;  but  after  thofe  ig¬ 
neous  Particles,  by  a  ftridt  and  compad  Coaduna- 
tion  of  the  acid  Points,  and  for  want  of  a  new  Sup- 
ply,are  expell’d  from  the  Pores  they  had  been  lodg’d 
in,  they  are  entirely  extinguiffi’d :  Therefore  that 
Ebullition  can’t  proceed  but  from  the  violent  Efforts 
made  by  acid  Points,  to  break  and  deftroy  the 
Symmetry  of  the  ramous  Particles  of  the  Spirit  of 
Wine,  but  meet  with  a  ftrong  Oppofition  from 
thofe  ramous  Particles,  which  though  penetrated 
with  Eafe,  find  Means,  by  the  Obliquity  and  In¬ 
tricacy  of  their  Pores,  to  entangle  and  embarrais 
the  acid  Points,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  after  a  vio¬ 
lent  and  long  Rotation  (which  caufcs  the  Ebulli¬ 
tion)  to  find  their  Way  out  of  that  Labyrinth  they 
have  enter’d  with  fo  much  Eafe,  they  are  loft  in  it 
at  laft ;  fome  of  them  having  been  broken  by  Ally¬ 
ing  out  witli  Impetuofity  from  a  right  Pore  into  a* 
oblique  one,  and  others  blunted,  in  their  Friftion 
againft  the  Sulphur  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  which 
fticks  to  them,and  wherewith  they  are  fo  overloaded, 
as  to  remain  inadlive ;  wliich  is  the  Caufe  why  they 
have  loft  all  their  Corrofion. 


Aqua  Fort  is,  is  a  Mixture  of  Spirit  of  Nitre  and 
Vitriol,  extradled  by  Fire  for  the  Difiolution  of  Metals. 
The  Operation  is  conduced  in  the  following  Manner: 
We  take  an  equal  Quantity  of  Saltpetre ,  German  )  i- 
triol  calcin’d  white,  and  Clay  very  well  dry’d  *,  which 
having  pulveriz’d,  and  mix’d  together,  wc  put  into  a 
large  ftone  or  glafs  Retort,  leaving  one  third  1  art  0 
it  empty  :  Wc  put  the  Retort  into  a  clos’d  reverbera¬ 
tory  Furnace,  and  having  adapted  a  Recipient  to  it, 
and  luted  exatftly  the  Joints,  we  begin,  by  making  a 
fmall  Fire,  to  heat  gently  the  Retort,  then  incmih' 
by  Degrees,  and  continue  it  in  die  fame  Degree  all  1 1 
.  Time  we  fee  red  Clouds  coming  into  the  Recipient 
but  when  thofe  Clouds  cenfe  coming  in  lo 
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■  and  the  Recipient  begins  to  grow  cold,  we 
Fire  with  Violence,  by  putting  a  Piece  of 
Purlh  j  -nt0  die  Furnace  till  white  Vapours  appear  in- 
y*'°r?  o£  t|ie  red  ones  :  Then  we  leave  the  Vefifels  to 
cold,  and-  afterwards  unlute  them,  to  pour  our 
g[oW  f  tl  into  a  (tone  Bottle,  which  we  cork  well. 

AHa  for**S  ^erves  only  to  d*ffolve  Merals* 


jj  That  the  common  Aqua  forth  is  only  made  of 
aual  Parts  of  Saltpetre  and  Vitriol,  mix’d,  and  di- 
ftill’d  together,  without  any  previous  Preparation  ; 
but  that°  Water  is  a  great  deal  weaker  than  ours, 
fince  the  Vitriol,  which  contains  Half  its  Weight  of 
phlegm, drenches  moftof  the  acid  Spirit  which  makes 
the  Strength  of  the  Aqua  fortis ,  and  enervates  its 
Aftion :  But  if,  notwithftanding  thefe  Reafons,  the 
Artift  wants  to  make  Aqua  forth  in  the  common 
Way,  he  muft  have  the  Precaution  to  make  a  mo¬ 
derate  Fire  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Diftillation,  be- 
caufe  the  Vitriol  which  has  not  been  calcin’d  puffs 
up,  when  heated  with  to©  much  Precipitation,  and 
Part  of  the  Matter  overflows  into  the  Recipient. 
The  German  Vitriol  is  preferable  to  all  others,  in 
this  Operation*,  becaufe  it  participates  much  of 
Copper,  which  renders  it  acrimonious  and  penetra- 
fincr.  Some  add  to  the  Compofltion  of  Aqua  forth 
Alium  and  Arfenick,  but  our  firft  Prefcription  is  the 
beft. 


The  Fixation  of  Saltpetre,  by  means  of 
Coals ,  is  that  Salt  render’d  porous  by  Calcination,  and 
the  Allies  of  Coals  mix’d  with  it ;  which  is  efFe<5ted 
in  the  following  Manner :  Sixteen  Ounces  of  Saltpetre , 
more  or  leis,  are  put  into  a  ftrong  and  large  Crucible, 
and  the  Cnicible  plac’d  between  lighted  Coals  ;  when 
the  Saltpetre  is  melted,  a  Spoonful  of  Coals,  reduc’d 
into  fl  coarfe  Powder,  is  thrown  upon  it :  There  enfues 
a  great  Flame  and  Detonation,  which  being  over,  ano¬ 
ther  Spoonful  of  Coals  is  thrown  into  the  Crucible, 
and  thus  continu’d  till  the  Matter  blazes  no  more,  but 
remains  fix’d  at  die  Bottom  of  the  Crucible:  Then  ’tis 
pour’d  into  a  Mortar  which  has  been  very  well  heated  ; 
when  cold,  ’tis  pulveriz’d,  and  difibiv’d  in  a  fuflicient 
Quantity  of  Water,  the  Diflolution  filtrated  through  a 
grey  Paper,  and  all  the  Humidity  evaporated  after¬ 
wards  in  a  (lone  or  glafs  Vefiel,  at  a  Sand  Heat.  There 
remains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Vefiel  a  Salt,  which 
mull  be  kept  in  a  Bottle  well  cork’d. 

This  Salt  has  a  Tafte  fcmblable  to  that  of  Salt  of 
Tartar,  and  differs  very  little  from  it  in  Virtue ;  it 
raifes  Obftruttions,  purges  by  Urine,  and  fometimes 
by  Stool.  The  Dofe  is  from  16  to  30  Grains,  in  fome 
Liquor  appropriated  to  die  Diftemper. 

Note ,  That  this  Operation  demo nfl rates,  plainly,  that 
Saltpetre  ferves  only,  here,  to  rarefy  the  Flame  of  the 
Coals,  and  it  produces  none  of  itfelf,  fince  as  foon 
as  the  Coal  thrown  into  the  Crucible  is  burnt,  the 
F lame  ccafes,  and  there  happens  no  new  one,  till 
other  Coals  are  thrown,  with  which  a  fuflicient  Pro¬ 
portion  of  the  volatile  Particles  of  the  Saltpetre  left, 
mixes,  and  rarefies  it.  Therefore  the  Artift  conti¬ 
nues  to  throw  in  frcfli  Coals,  while  it  blazes  ;  but 
towards  the  End  of  the  Operation,  as  there  remains 
but  few  volatile  Particles  of  the  Nitre,  the  Deto¬ 
nation  is  lefs  violent,  and  the  Flame  not  fo  great, 
dll,  at  lafl,  the  Coal  finding  nothing  left  in  the  Salt¬ 
petre  capable  to  exalt  it,  burns  then  as  it  docs  when 
alone. 


^otcy  aEo,  That  in  this  Operation  Half  the  Crucible 
mull  be  left  empty,  other  wife  the  Detonation  is  fo 

violent,  that  the  Matter  would  run  over. 

> 


Our  next  Operations  mud  be  on  Sal  Armoniack. 
or  Ammon  jack,  which  is  a  Sort  of  volatile  Salt 
vmcyeoi  there  are  two  Kinds,  ancient,  and  modem. 

I  1  ancient  Sal  Ammoniack ,  call’d  alfo  Sal  Cyreniac 
t  eicnb  d  by  Pliny  and  Diofcorides ,  was  a  native  Salt 
generated  in  the  Earth,  or  rather  the  Sands,  in  tliofl 
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large  Inns-,  or  Caravan  ferns,  where  the  Crowds  of  Pil¬ 
grims  coming  from  all  Parts  to  die  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon ,  us’d  to  lodge.  The  Method  of  Conveyance 
in  thofe  Parts  being  on  Camels,  and  thofe  Creatures, 
when  in  Cyrene ,  a  Province  of  Egypt ,  wherein  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  Temple  flood*  urining  in  the  Stables,  or,  fay 
fome;  in  the  parch’d  Sands ;  of  this  Urine,  which  is 
remarkably  ftrong,  fublim’d  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun* 
arofe  a  kind  of  Salt,  denominated,  fometimes*  from 
the  Temple,  Ammoniack ;  and  fometimes,  from  the 
Region,  Cyreniack. 

This  Salt  being  no  longer  found  in  thofe  Places* 
fome  Authors  fufpcdl  there  was  never  fuch  a  Thing* 
and  that  the  ancient,  as  well  as  the  modern  Sal  Am - 
moninck ,  was  fa&itious.  What  pleads  for  the  con¬ 
trary,  is,  that  the  Salt  frequently  belch’d  out,  in  large 
Quantities,  from  Mount  ALtna,  appears  much  of  thdf 
fame  Nature,  and  anfwers  to  mod  of  the  Characters 
of  the  ancient  Sal  Ammoniack.  The  Realon  why  no 
more  is  produc’d  in  Egypt >  is,  the  Ceffation  of  Pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  that  ancient  Idol. 

The  modem  Sal  Ammoniack ,  call’d  alfo  Aqua  Cce- 
Icftis-,  is  held  by  fome  to  be  native,  and  to  trickle  out 
of  the  Ground  about  Mount  VefuvitiSj  AEtna ,  &c.  in 
Form  of  a  Liquor,  which,  when  filtrated,  and  infpif- 
fated,  becomes  Sal  Ammoniack.  But  it  is  certain, 
all  the  modern  Sal  Ammoniack  is  compound  and  facti¬ 
tious,  confiding  of  a  mineral,  a  vegetable*  and  an  ani¬ 
mal  Salt  combin’d  together.  Indeed  the  Publick  has 
been  entirely  at  a  Lofs,  both  as  to  the  Place  whence  it 
comes*  and  how  it  was  made  ;  all  we  know  for  cer¬ 
tain,  was,  that  it  came  from  the  Levant^  and  was  a 
volatile  urinous  Salt,  penetrated  by  an  Acid.  Father 
Schickard ,  the  Jefuit,  has  at  length  remov’d  the  Veil, 
in  the  Mijfionaries  Memoirs ,  for  November  1717;  This 
Salt,  fays  that  Father,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Count  Dc 
‘Thouloufe ,  is  made  in  Egypt ,  in  a  Sort  of  Ovens  con¬ 
triv’d  for  that  Purpofe,  the  Tops  whereof  are  perfo¬ 
rated  with  fevcral  longitudinal  Clefts,  and  on  thefe 
Clefts  are  laid  feveral  long-neck’d  glafs  Bottles,  fill’d 
with  Soot,  a  little  Sea  Salt,  and  the  Urine  of  Cattle, 
well  flopp’d.  This  done,  they  cover  them  up  with  a 
Body  of  Clay  and  Brick,  all  but  the  Necks,  which  lie 
open  to  the  Air;  and  put  the  Fire  in  the  Oven,  which 
they  keep  up  for  3  Days  and  Nights.  The  Phlegm 
of  the  Materials  contain’d  in  the  Bottles,  being  thus 
exhal’d  by  the  Heat  of  the  Fire,  and  the  acid  and  al¬ 
kaline  Saks  abounding  therein,  being  thus  brought  to¬ 
gether  near  the  Necks  of  the  Bottles,  they  coale/ce* 
harden,  and  form  a  whitifli  Mafs,  which  is  the  Sal 
Ammoniack.  It  muft  be  added,  that  all  Soot  is  not  fit 
for  the  Purpofe,  but  only  that  exhaling  from  Fuel 
made  of  Dung,  whereof  that  of  Camels  is  eftcem’d 
the  ftrongeft,  and  beft. 

M.  Little  differs  from  the  Defcription  given  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Schickard  of  the  Preparation  of  Sal  y 'Immoniack ,  in 
that  he  fays,  that  the  Mouths  of  the  Glafics  are  luted 
with  a  Piece  of  wet  Cotton.  He  adds,  that  in  this 
State  they  are  plac’d  over  the  Oven,  or  Furnace,  in  a 
thick  Bed  of  Afhcs,  nothing  but  the  Neck  appearing, 
and  kept  there  2  Days  and  a  Night,  with  a  continual 
ftrong  Fire.  The  Steam  fwells  up  the  Cotton*  and 
forms  a  Pafte  at  the  Vent-hole,  hindering  thereby  the 
Salts  from  evaporating ;  which  being  confin’d,  (lick 
to  the  Top  of  the  Bottle,  and  arc,  upon  breaking  it^ 
taken  out  in  thofe  large  Cakes  which  they  fend  to  Us, 

Mr.  Boyle  has  obferv’d,  that  Sal  Ammoniack  is  lb 
cooling,  that  if  a  common  Thermometer  be  plunged 
into  Water  immediately  after  Sal  Ammoniack  has  been 
diflolv’d  in  it,  the  Spirit  of  Wine  contain’d  in  the 
Thermometer  will  delcend  with  more  Precipitation, 
and  a  great  deal  lower,  than  if  it  had  been  plunged 
into  pure  Water ;  and  if  the  Thermometer  be  taken 
out  of  the  Diffblution  of  Sal  Ammoniack ,  and  be  put 
into  common  Water,  the  Spirit  of  Wine  will  afeend 
quick  enough,  for  fome  Time. 

M.  Horn  berg  liiys,  that  if  one  Pound  of  Sal  Ammo - 
ftiack,  and  the  fame  Quantity  of  corrolive  Sublimate, 
be  pulveriz’d  feuarately,  and  aftci  wards  exactly  mix’d 
together,  and  the  Mixture  being  put  into  a  Macrafs, 
8  E  3  Pounds 
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phur  ;  fince  ’tis  depriv’d,  thereby,  of  its  moft  pe¬ 
netrating  Spirits,  carry’ d  off  along  with  the  Sul¬ 
phur  ;  therefore  inftead  of  rendering  it  more  open, 
and  more  efficacious,  'tis  depriv’d  of  its  beft  Qua¬ 
lities. 

n 

•  1 

Sal  Polichrest,  (from  iro\vx.?vr&i  *•  e-  ferving 
For  feveral  Ufes)  is  a  Saltpetre  fix’d  by  Sulphur  and 
Fire,  in  this  Manner :  We  pulverize,  and  mix  exadtly, 
equal  Parts  of  Saltpetre  and  common  Sulphur,  and 
throw  about  an  Ounce  of  the  Mixture  into  a  good 
Crucible,  made  red-hot:  A  great  Flame  happens, 
which  being  over,  we  throw  again  the  fame  Quantity 
of  the  Mixture,  and  continue  thus  till  \ye  have 
none"  left;  then  we  entertain  the  Fire  for  about  Half 
An  Hour,  keeping  always  the  Crucible  red-hot; 
which  done,  we  pour  the  Matter  into  a  brafs  Bafon, 
Very  well  dry’d  at  the  Fire :  When  the  Matter  is  cold. 
We  pulverize  it,  and  have  it  melted  in  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Water ;  then  filtrate  the  Diffolution,  and 
have  it  evaporated  afterwards  in  a  glafs  or  ftone  Veffel 
at  a  Sand  Heat,  to  Siccity. 

If  this  Salt  was  not  quite  white,  we  would  calcine  it 
in  a  Crucible,  at  a  great  Fire,  ftirring  it  with  a  Spa¬ 
tula,  during  3  or  4  Hours,  or  till  ’tis  grown  very 
white ;  then  repeat  the  Diffolution  in  Water,  the  Fil¬ 
tration,  and  Evaporation. 

The  Sal  Polychreft  purges  the  Serofities  by  Stool, 
and  fometimes  by  Urine.  The  Dofe  is  from  Half  a 
Drachm  to  fix  Drachms,  in  a  Liquor  appropriated  to 
the  Diftemper. 

Note ,  That  the  Sal  Polychreft  ought  not  to  be  us’d  but 
after  it  has  been  render’d  very  white,  and  well  puri- 
fy’d ;  otherwife  it  would  excite  Vertigo’s,  Stupors 
of  the  Nerves,  and  Reachings.  The  Difference 
obferv’d  between  the  Cryftal  Mineral ,  and  the  Sal 
Polychreft ,.  though  both  made  of  the  fame  Matters, 
proceed,  in  my  Opinion,  from  their  different  Pre¬ 
paration  ;  for  in  the  Preparation  of  the  Cryftal  Mi¬ 
neral,  the  Saltpetre ,  being  put  in  Fufion  before  the 
Addition  of  the  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  and  its  Par¬ 
ticles  thereby  violently  agitated",  they  encounter 
with  fuch  Violence  with  the  fulphurous  ones,  when 
thrown  into  the  Crucible,  that  without  giving  them 
Time  to  mix  with  them,  but  Hopping  them  at  the 
Beginning  of  their  Career,  they  force  them  out 
with  a  great  Impetuofity,  with  no  other  Lofs,  on 
their  Side,  but  of  fome  volatile  Particles,  which 
chance  to  mix  with  the  Sulphur  in  that  violent  Ex- 
plofion  ;  and  thereby,  as  we  have  obferv’d  already, 
the  Saltpetre  is  in  fome  Mcafure  weaken’d,  and  ren¬ 
der’d  lefs  efficacious.  But  in  the  Preparation  of  the 
Sal  Polychreft ,  both  the  Saltpetre  and  Sulphur  re¬ 
ceiving  the  fame  Degree  of  Fire  at  one  and  the 
fame  Time,  are  neither  of  them  precipitated  in 
their  Adtion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  adl  by  Degrees, 
and  in  Concert,  to  form  a  Compofitum  or  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Particles,  whereby  the  Saltpetre  is  rarefy’d, 
without  lofing  its  moft  volatile  Corpufcles,  which 
are  lhcathed  into  the  oleaginous  one  of  the  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  the  Sulphur  depriv’d  of  its  Fuliginofities, 
while  its  Oil  remains  exalted,  and  incorporated  with 
the  rarefy’d  Particles  of  the  Saltpetre:  Therefore 
the  different  Particles  of  both  Matters  receiving  a 
new  Configuration,  in  the  Rare  fad  ion  of  the  one, 
and  the  Exaltation  of  the  other,  operate,  likewife, 
otherwife  than  they  had  done  if  they  had  not  un- 


otherwife  than  they  had  done 
dergone  fo  fcnfible  a  Change. 


Spirit  or  Nitre,  is  a  very  acid  and  corrofivc 
Liquor,  ex  trailed  from  Saltpetre  by  Diftillation,  in  the 
following  Manner:  Two  Pounds  of  Saltpetre ,  and  fix 
Pounds  of  Clay,  very  well  dry’d,  being  pounded,  and 
mix’d  cxadlly  together,  are  put  into  a  large  ftone  or 
glafs  Retort  luted,  which  is  plac’d  in  a  clos’d  rever¬ 
beratory  Furnace  j  to  which  a  large  Recipient  having 
been  adapted,  a  very  final!  Fire  is  made  under  it, 
during  4  or  5  Hours,  to  make  the  Phlegm  come  our, 
which  will  drop  into  the  Recipient :  When  it  has  done 


dropping,  what’s  in  the  Recipient  is  thm,  > 
and  it  having  been  re-adapted  to  the  P  °V'^  awa?, 

Joints  exadtly  luted,  the  Fire  is  increas’dn5  3?d  & 

the  fecond  Degree,  and  then  Spirits  comp  t0 

fill  the  Recipient  with  white  Clouds  •  THp  £UC’  .^ch 

’  tinu’d  in  the  fame  State  for  2  Hours  aJi 

creas’d,  afterwards,  to  the  laft  Violence  anj3?8  ^ 
_ _ : _ _  —-3  and  the 


pours  coming  out  red,  it  is  continu’d  in  tWn  Va~ 
till  it  has  done  diftilling.  The  Operation  ;  *  j§ree 

14  Hours.  When  the  VeflTek  arecoldtl!  ended  in 
luted,  and  the  Liquor  pour’d  into  a  *  ft*  ^  n*  Un“ 
which  is  cork’d  with  Wax.  ne 

The  Spirit  of  Nitre  is  us’d  for  the  Diffin 
Metals.  ’Tis  the  beft  Aqua  forth.  °lut,0n  «f 

The  Spirit  of-Nitre  dulcified  is 
evaporating  the  moft  fubtile  Points  of  th  J Q?or 
thus  :  We  put  8  Ounces  of  very  good  Spirit  of 
and  as  much  Spirit  of  Wine,  into  a  laree  M nLr' 

.  place  the  Matrafs  under  the  Chimney  •  t u  T  ■ an^ 
heats  of  itfelf,  without  being  put  on  the  Fi 
Half  an  Hour,  or  an  Hour  afterwards,  it  hails-  w 
avoid  the  red  Vapours  which  come  out  at  the  Ne  l-  ■  r 
the  Matrafs ;  and  when  the  Ebullition  is  over  w  fi 
our- Liquor  clear  at  the  Bottom,  which  we  . 
Vial,  to  be  kept.  P V  Ult0  a 

This  Spirit  of  Nitre  dulcified  is  very  good  for  fi„. 
windy  Cholick,  Nephritick,  hyfterick  Maladies 
all  Kinds  of  Obftrudtions.  The  Dofe  is  from  ii)ro 

to  8,-  in  Broth,  or  fome  other  Liquor  appropriated^ 
the  Diftemper. 

■ 

Note,  That  Tome  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that  the 
violent  Effervefcence  which  happens  in  the  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Spirit  of  Nitre  dulcified ,  is  caus’d  by  the 
igneous  Corpufcles  contain’d  in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre 
whereby  the  exalted  Sulphurs  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine 
are  almoft  inflam’d..  But  I  can’t  be  of  that  Senti¬ 
ment,  nor  even  believe  that  there  are  any  igneous 
Particles  left  in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre ,  after  the  Diftil¬ 
lation  ;  fince  that  Spirit  remains  fufpended  in  Form 
of  Clouds  in  the  Recipient,  as  long  as  it  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  igneous  Particles,  and  thofe  Clouds 
are  not  refolv’d  into  a  Liquor ;  but  after  thofe  ig¬ 
neous  Particles,  by  a  ftridl  and  compaft  Coaduna- 
tion  of  the  acid  Points,  and  for  want  of  a  new  Sup¬ 
ply, are  expel  I’d  from  the  Pores  they  had  been  lodg’d 
in,  they  are  entirely  extinguifh’d :  Therefore  that 
Ebullition  can’t  proceed  but  from  the  violent  Efforts 
made  by  acid  Points,  to  break  and  deftroy  the 
Symmetry  of  the  ramous  Particles  of  the  Spirit  of 
Wine,  but  meet  with  a  ftrong  Oppofition  from 
thofe  ramous  Particles,  which  though  penetrated 
with  Eafe,  find  Means,  by  the  Obliquity  and  In¬ 
tricacy  of  their  Pores,  to  entangle  and  embarrais 
the  acid  Points,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  after  a  vio¬ 
lent  and  long  Rotation  (which  caufes  the  Ebulli¬ 
tion)  to  find  their  Way  out  of  that  Labyrinth  they 
have  enter’d  with  fo  much  Eafe,  they  are  loll  in  it 
at  laft ;  fome  of  them  having  been  broken  by  rally¬ 
ing  out  with  Impetuofity  from  a  right  Pore  into  aa 
oblique  one,  and  others  blunted,  in  their  Fridion 
againft  the  Sulphur  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  which 
flicks  to  them,and  wherewith  they  are  fo  overloaded, 
as  to  remain  inadtive ;  which  is  the  Caufc  why  they 
have  loft  all.  their  Corrofion. 

Aqua  Fort  is,  is  a  Mixture  of  Spirit  of  Nitre  and 
Vitriol,  extradled  by  Fire  for  the  Diffolution  of  Metals. 
The  Operation  is  condudled  in  the  following  Manner: 
We  take  an  equal  Quantity  of  Saltpetre ,  German  )  »- 
triol  calcin'd  white,  and  Clay  very  well  dry’d ;  which 
having  pulveriz’d,  and  mix’d  together,  we  put  into  a 
large  ftone  or  glafs  Retort,  leaving  one  third  1  ait  o 
it  empty  :  Wc  put  the  Retort  into  a  clos’d  reverbera¬ 
tory  Furnace,  and  having  adapted  a  Recipient  to  it, 

.  and  luted  exactly  the  Joints,  we  begin,  by  making  i 
fmall  Fire,  to  heat  gently  the  Retort,  then  iucreaU'  it 
.  by  Degrees,  and  continue  it’  in  die  fame  Degree  all  t  i~ 

.  Time  we  fee  red  Clouds  coming  into  the  Recipient, 

but  when  thofe  Clouds  cenfe  coming  in  Id  gjpit  - 

o  Q^‘ 


I 


\ 
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■  v  and  the  Recipient  begins  to  grow  cold,  we 
11  he?  Fire  with  Violence,  by  putting  a  Piece  of 
Pu^  *  .  t0  cjie  furnace  till  white  Vapours  appear  in- 

^°a  f  the  red  ones  :  Then  we  leave  the  Veflfels  to 
fteac  0  y  and-  afterwards  unlute  them,  to  pour  our 
§roW  cf  tL  into  a  ftone  Bottle,  which  we  cork  well. 

This  Aua  fortis  fcrVeS  °nly  C°  difir°lve  MetaIs* 

at  That  the  common  Aqua  forth  is  only  made  of 
^ual  Parts  Sahpetre  anc*  Vitriol,  mix’d,  and  di- 
Sird  together,  without  any  previous  Preparation  *, 
but  that  Water  is  a  great  deal  weaker  than  ours, 
fince  the  Vitriol,  which  contains  Half  its  Weight  of 
Phlegm  jdrenches  moftof  the  acid  Spirit  which  makes 
the  Strength  of  the  Aqua  fortis ,  and  enervates  its 
A&ion :  But  if,  notwithftanding  thefe  Reafons,  the 
Artift  wants  to  make  Aqua  fortis  in  the  common 
Wav  he  muft  have  the  Precaution  to  make  a  mo¬ 
derate  Fire  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Diftillation,  be- 
caufe  the  Vitriol  which  has  not  been  calcin’d  puffs 
up  when  heated  with  too  much  Precipitation,  and 
Part  of  the  Matter  overflows  into  the  Recipient. 
The  German  Vitriol  is  preferable  to  all  others,  in 
this  Operation;  becaufe  it  participates  much  of 
Copper,  which  renders  it  acrimonious  and  penetra- 
tji)0\  Some  add  to  the  Compofition  of  Aqua  fortis 
Allum  and  Arfenick,  but  our  firft  Prefcription  is  the 

beft. 


The  Fixation  of  Saltpetre,  by  means  of 
Coals ,  is  that  Salt  render’d  porous  by  Calcination,  and 
the  Afhes  of  Coals  mix’d  with  it ;  which  is  effected 
in  the  following  Manner :  Sixteen  Ounces  of  Saltpetre , 
more  or  iefs,  are  put  into  a  ftrong  and  large  Crucible, 
and  the  Crucible  plac’d  between  lighted  Coals  ;  when 
the  Saltpetre  is  melted,  a  Spoonful  of  Coals,  reduc’d 
into  a  coarfe  Powder,  is  thrown  upon  it :  There  enfues 
a  great  Flame  and  Detonation,  which  being  over,  ano¬ 
ther  Spoonful  of  Coals  is  thrown  into  the  Crucible, 
and  thus  continu’d  till  the  Matter  blazes  no  more,  but 
remains  fix’d  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Crucible:  Then  *tis 
pour’d  into  a  Mortar  which  has  been  very  well  heated ; 
when  cold,  ’tis  pulveriz’d,  and  diflblv’d  in  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Water,  the  Diffblution  filtrated  through  a 
grey  Paper,  and  all  the  Humidity  evaporated  after¬ 
wards  in  a  ftone  or  glafs  Vefiel,  at  a  Sand  Heat.  .There 
remains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Vefiel  a  Salt,  which 
muft  be  kept  in  a  Bottle  well  cork’d. 

This  Salt  has  a  Tafte  femblable  to  that  of  Salt  of 
Tartar,  and  differs  very  little  from  it  in  Virtue ;  it 
raifes  Obftrudtions,  purges  by  Urine,  and  fometimes 
by  Stool.  The  Dofe  is  from  1 6  to  30  Grains,  in  fome 
Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diftempcr. 

Note,  That  this  Operation  demonftrates,  plainly,  that 
Saltpetre  ferves  only,  here,  to  rarefy  the  Flame  of  the 
Coals,  and  it  produces  none  of  itfelf,  fincc  as  foon 
as  the  Coal  thrown  into  the  Crucible  is  burnt,  the 
Flame  ceafcs,  and  there  happens  no  new  one,  till 
other  Coals  are  thrown,  with  which  a  fufficient  Pro¬ 
portion  of  the  volatile  Particles  of  the  Saltpetre  left, 
mixes,  and  rarefies  it.  Therefore  the  Artift  conti¬ 
nues  to  throw  in  frelh  Coals,  while  it  blazes  •,  but 
towards  the  End  of  the  Operation,  as  there  remains 
but  few  volatile  Particles  of  the  Nitre,  the  Deto¬ 
nation  is  lefs  violent,  and  the  Flame  not  fo  great, 
fill,  at  laft,  the  Coal  finding  nothing  left  in  the  Salt¬ 
petre  capable  to  exalt  it,  burns  then  as  it  docs  when 
alone. 


Notc^  alfo,  That  in  this  Operation  Half  the  Crucible 
nuift  be  left  empty,  otherwilc  the  Detonation  is  fo 
violent,  that  the  Matter  would  run  over. 


Our  next  Operations  muft  be  on  Sal  Armoniack 
or  Ammoniack,  which  is  a  Sort  of  volatile  Salt 
wnereol  there  are  two  Kinds,  ancient,  and  modern. 

*  he  ancient  Sal  Ammoniack ,  call’d  alfo  Sal  Cyreuiac 
< eicrib  d  by  Pliny  and  Diofcortdcs ,  was  a  native  Salt 
generated  in  the  Earth,  or  rather  the  Sands,  in  tliofi 
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large  Inns,  or  Caravanferas,  where  the  Crowds  of  Pil¬ 
grims  coming  from  ail  Parts  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon ,  us’d  to  lodge;  The  Method  of  Conveyance 
in  thole  Parts  being  on  Camels,  and  thofe  Creatures, 
when  in  Cyrene ,  a  Province  of  Egypt ,  wherein  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  Temple  flood;  urining  in  the  Stables,  or,  fay 
fome;  in  the  parch’d  Sands ;  of  this  Urine,  which  is 
remarkably  ftrong,  fublim’d  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun; 
arofe  a  kind  of  Salt,  denominated,  fometimes;  from 
the  Temple,  Ammoniack ;  and  fometimes,  from  the 
Region,  Cyreniack . 

This  Salt  being  no  longer  found  in  thofe  Places; 
fome  Authors  fufpcdl  there  was  never  fuch  a  Thing; 
and  that  the  ancient,  as  well  as  the  modern  Sal  Am - 
moniack ,  was  fictitious.  What  pleads  for  the  con¬ 
trary,  is,  that  the  Salt  frequently  belch’d  out,  in  large 
Quantities,  from  Mount  AEtnu,  appears  much  of  th<f 
fame  Nature;  and  anfwers  to  moft  of  the  Characters 
of  the  ancient  Sal  Ammoniack.  The  Reafon  why  -no 
more  is  produc’d  in  Egypt,  is,  the  Ceffation  of  Pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  that  ancient  Idol. 

The  modern  Sal  Ammoniack ,  call’d  alfo  Aqua  Cce- 
leftist  is  held  by  fome  to  be  native,  and  to  trickle  out 
of  the  Ground  about  Mount  VefuviuSj  AEtna ,  &c.  in 
Form  of  a  Liquor,  which,  when  filtrated,  and  infpif- 
fated,  becomes  Sal  Ammoniack .  But  it  is  certain , 
all  the  modern  Sal  Ammoniack  is  compound  and  facti¬ 
tious,  confifting  of  a  mineral,'  a  vegetable;  and  an  ani¬ 
mal  Salt  combin’d  together.  Indeed  the  Publick  has 
been  entirely  at  a  Lofs,  both  as  to  the  Place  whence  it 
comes;  and  how  it  was  made ;  all  we  know  for  cer¬ 
tain,  was,  that  it  came  from  the  Levant ,  and  was  a 
volatile  urinous  Salt,  penetrated  by  an  Acid.  Father 
Schickard ,  the  Jefuit,  has  at  length  remov’d  the  Veil, 
in  the  Miftionaries  Memoirs ,  for  November  1717;  This 
Salt,  fays  that  Father,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Count  Be 
\ Tbouloufe ,  is  made  in  Egypt ,  in  a  Sort  of  Ovens  con¬ 
triv’d  for  that  Purpofe,  the  Tops  whereof  are  perfo¬ 
rated  with  feveral  longitudinal  Clefts,  and  on  thefe 
Clefts  are  laid  feveral  long-neck’ d  glafs  Bottles,  fill’d 
with  Soot,  a  little  Sea  Salt,  and  the  Urine  of  Cattle, 
well  flopp’d.  This  done,  they  cover  them  up  with  a 
Body  of  Clay  and  Brick,  all  but  the  Necks,  which  lie 
open  to  the  Air^  and  put  the  Fire  in  the  Oven,  which 
they  keep  up  for  3  Days  and  Nights.  The  Phlegm 
of  the  Materials  contain’d  in  the  Bottles,  being  thus 
exhal’d  by  the  Heat  of  the  Fire,  and  the  acid  and  al¬ 
kaline  Salts  abounding  therein,  being  thus  brought  to¬ 
gether  near  the  Necks  of  the  Bottles,  they  coalesce; 
harden,  and  form  a  whitifh  Mafs,  which  is  the  Sal 
Ammoniack.  It  muft  be  added,  that  all  Soot  is  not  fit 
for  the  Purpofe,  but  only  that  exhaling  from  Fuel 
made  of  Dung,  whereof  that  of  Camels  is  efteem’d 
the  llrongefl,  and  beft. 

M.  Little  differs  from  the  Defcriprion  given  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Schickard  of  the  Preparation  of  Sal  Ammoniack ,  in 
that  he  fays,  that  the  Mouths  of  the  Glades  are  luted 
with  a  Piece  of  wet  Cotton.  He  adds,  that  in  this 
State  they  are  plac’d  over  the  Oven,  or  Furnace,  in  a 
thick  Bed  of  Allies,  nothing  but  the  Neck  appearing, 
and  kept  there  2  Days  and  a  Night,  with  a  continual 
ftrong  Fire.  The  Steam  fwells  up  the  Cotton;  and 
forms  a  Paftc  at  the  Vent-hole,  hindering  thereby  the 
Salts  from  evaporating  ;  which  being  confin’d,  flick 
to  the  Top  of  the  Bottle,  and  arc,  upon  breaking  it^ 
taken  out  in  thofe  large  Cakes  which  they  fend  to  us.  ^ 

Mr.  Boyle  has  obferv’d,  that  Sal  Ammoniack  is  fo 
cooling,  that  if  a  common  Thermometer  be  plunged 
into  Water  immediately  after  Sal  Ammoniack  has  been 
diflblv’d  in  it,  the  Spirit  of  Wine  contain’d  in  the 
Thermometer  will  elefeend  with  more  Precipitation, 
and  a  great  deal  lower,  than  if  it  lmd  been  plunged 
into  pure  Water ;  and  if  the  Thermometer  be  taken 
out  of  the  Di Ablution  of  Sal  Ammoniack ,  and  be  put 
into  common  Water,  the  Spirit  of  Wine  will  afeend 
quick  enough,  for  fome  Timet 

M.  IJomberg  iiiys,  that  if  one  Pound  of  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niack,  and  the  fame  Quantity  of  corrofive  Sublimate, 
be  pulveriz’d  feparately,  and  afterwards  exadlly  mix’d 
together,  and  the  Mixture  being  put  into  a  Matrafs, 
8E  3  Pounds 
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3  Pounds  of  diftilPU  Vinegar  are  pour’d  upon  it,  and 
the  whole  ftirr’d  very  well  together  *,  the  Mixture  will 
grow  fo  cold,  as  not  to  be  held  long  in  one’s  Hand, 
even  in  the  Summer. 

Thefe  Experiments  muft  convince  us,  that  it  is  very 
ealy  to  keep  Wine  cool  without  Ice  *  for,  in  Fatft,  if 
we  throw,  by  Intervals,  a  certain  Quantity,  more  or 
lefs,  according  as  we  want  the  Water  more  or  lefs 
cold,  of  Sal  Ammoniack ,  in  Powder,  into  3  or  4  Pints 
of  Water  •,  that  Water  will  fupply  the  Want  of  Ice  ; 
obferving,  however,  that  if  we  throw  but  4  or  5  Oun¬ 
ces  of  Sal  Ammoniack  into  that  Water,  it  will  not  be 
fo  cold  as  if  we  threw  8  Ounces  ;  and  that  if  we 
were  to  throw  into  it  a  whole  Pound  of  Sal  Ammo - 
ntack,  at  once,  the  Water  would  be  a  vaft  deal  colder, 
but  the  Coldnefs  would  not  laft  fo  long,  as  wh£n  that 
Pound  is  thrown  into  it  by  Intervals.  It  muft  be  ob- 
ferv’d,  further,  that  the  Sal  Ammoniack  is  to  be  ftirr’d 
with  a  Stick,  each  Time  ’tis  thrown  into  the  Water,  to 
facilitate  its  Di  Ablution. 

There  are  10  chemical  Preparations  made  of  Sal 
Ammoniack ,  viz.  the  Purification  of  Sal  Ammoniack , 
Flowers  of  Sal  Ammoniack ,  cathartick  Salt  of  Glauber , 
Aqua  Regia ,  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Atmnoniack ,  another 
Preparation  of  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniack ,  with 
its  Flowers ,  and  febrifuge  fix'd  Salt ,  volatile  Spirit  of 
Sal  Ammoniack  dulcified ,  acid  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniack, 
its  aromatick  volatile  Salt ,  and  its  oily  and  aromatick 
Spirit. 

We  begin  by  the  moft  ealy  and  fimple  of  thefe 
Preparations,  which  is  the  Purification  of  Sal 
Ammoniack,  lince  it  is  nothing  elfe  than  dilfolving 
it  in  a  fufticient  Quantity  of  Water,  filtrating  the  Dif- 
folution,  and  having  it  evaporated  to  Siccity,  in  a  glafs 
or  ftone  Vclfel  ;  a  white  Salt  will  be  left,  which  can 
be  adminifter’d  from  6  to  24  Grains.  ’Tis  an  excel¬ 
lent  Sudorifick,  and  JDiurettck,  which  I  have  preferib’d 
with  great  Succefs  in  malignant  Fevers ;  ’tis  alfo 
very  good  for  Quartan  Agues,  and  to  promote  the 
Menfes. 

The  Flowers  of  Sal  Ammoniack,  are  a  Portion 
of  that  Salt  exalted  by  Fire,  in  this  Manner:  We 
pulverize,  and  mix  exactly,  equal  Parts  of  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niack ,  very  dry,  and  of  decrepitated  Sea  Salt ;  we  pur 
the  Mixture  into  an  earthen  Cucurbite,  two  Thirds 
whereof  we  leave  empty  ;  we  place  the  Cucurbite  into 
a  Furnace,  and  adapt  to  it  a  blind  Capital ;  then  make 
a  fmall  Fire  under  it,  at  the  Beginning,  which  we  in- 
creafe  afterwards  by  Degrees,  till  we  perceive  that  the 
Sal  Ammoniack  afeends  in  Form  of  Flour,  which  will 
ftick  to  the  Capital,  and  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Cu¬ 
curbite  :  We  continue  a  veiy  ftrong  Fire  till  nothing 
more  afeends,  then  leave  the  Vcffels  to  cool,  and  af¬ 
terwards  take  oft  gently  the  Capital,  and  gather  the 
Flowers,  which  we  keep  in  a  Vial  well  cork’d]  They 
have  the  lame  Virtues  of  the  Sal  Ammoniack,  but  are 
given  in  a  lefs  Quantity,  viz.  from  4  to  1 5  Grains. 

Note,  That  Schroderius  advifes  the  Artift  to  ufe  Pow¬ 
der  of  Iron,  in  (lead  of  decrepitated  Salt ;  bccaufe, 

fays  he.  Iron,  as  an  Alkali,  divefts  the  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niack  of  Part  ol  its  Acidity,  and  renders  the  Flow¬ 
ers  more  penetrating. 


pital,  which  muft  be  gather’d  when  v 
cold,  and  kept  in  a  Bottle/  the  are 

This  Ens  Veneris  is  fudorifick, aperitive  9M. 
and  much  efteemed  for  the  Epflepfy, 

Evil,  and  malignant  Fevers.  The  Dof*  .  y,^IngV 
Grains  to  a  Scruple.  Is  from  fi>: 

The  .Cathartick  Salt -of  Gla 
Sal-Armoniack ,  penetrated  by  the  Oil** 

The  Operation  is  conduced  m  followL  v"oL 
ner :  We  put  what  Quantity  we  pleafe  of  ^Ian- 
in  Powder  into  a  glafs  or  ftone  Pan  and  aI  m°nmc* 
rectified  Oil  of  Vitriol ;  it  enfues  a  flow  andcoi?  ^  h 
htion,  which  puffs  up  the  Mixture,  and  remain  ^ 
while  thick  ;  we  continue  to  drop  the  Oil  J 
on  the  Matter,  ’till  the  Sal-Armoniack  be  enti  I  1 
netrated,  and  faturated  with  it.  The  Fhnli;/^  ^ ' 
we  place  the  Veffel  on  a  Sand-Fire,  and  havin'?’ 
Humidity  evaporated  :  There  remains  an 
Salt ,  very  acrimonious,  and  a  little  bitter  wu-  1 
keep  in  a  Bottle.  ’  *  Vi,,ch 

This  Salt  is  penetrating,  aperitive,  refolutive  f 
bnfuge,  proper  to  raife  the  Obftru&ions,  for  *  \T 
pours.  Stone,  and  Gravel.  The  Do fe  js  from  A 

Grains  to  twenty,  in  feme  Liquor  appropriated  to  Z 
Diftemper.  ^ 


we 


Note,  That  this  Operation  muft  be  made  under  the 
Chimney,  to  avoid  the  acrimonious  Vapours  whir)] 

exhale  from  it,  and  which  are  offenfive  to  the 
Breath. 


Note  alfo.  That  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  penetrates  the  Sal- 
Armoniack  fooner  than  ariy  other  acid  Liquor;  for 
the  Ebullition  happens  as  foon  as  it  is  poured  upon 

it;  but  M.  Godefroy,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  has  very  judicioufly  obferved,  that  this  Ebul¬ 
lition  is  cold,  as  is  plainly  feen  by  Means  of  a  Ther¬ 
mometer  plunged  into  the  Matter;  but  he  obferves 
iikewife,  that  the  Vapours,  which  exhale  from  the 
Matter,  produce  fome  Heat,  which  he  has  difeo- 
vered  alfo  by  the  fame  Means  of  a  Thermometer. 

I  attribute  this  Difference,  which  feems  furprifmg  to 
the  beft  Arcifts,  to  the  Manner  thofe  two  Matters 
are  incorporated  together,  which  is,  that  Particles 
of  the  Sal-Armoniack  being  very  loofe  and  brittle, 
the  acid  Points  of  the  Vitriol  penetrate  them  with 
cafe,  and  without  meeting  with  the  leaft:  Relilhnce, 
fo  that  the  Ebullition  which  happens,  proceeding 
only  from  the  eafy  Dilatation  of  the  Pores,  which 
the  acid  Particles  have  penetrated,  which  Pores  are 
contracted  or  relaxed,  according  to  the  Dimcnfions 
and  Activity  of  the  acid  Particles,  and  receive  from 
them  what  Pofition  and  Configuration  they  are 
pleafed  to  give  them  ;  therefore  the  Ebullition  can¬ 
not  be  attended  with  Pleat ;  but  as  the  Penetration 
of  the  acid  Particles  is  made  with  a  Fracaffe- 
ment  of  the  moft  brittle  Particles  of  the  Sal-/lrm- 
niack ,  thofe  broken  Particles  being  carried  off  by 
the  moft  volatile  ones  of  the  Oil  of  Vitriol,  the 
Compreffion  of  the  Atmofphere,  by  which  they  arc 
forced  upwards,  occafions  a  FriClion  of  thofe  Par¬ 
ticles  againft  one  another,  which  caufes  the  Heat. 


There  is  another  Preparation  of  Flowers  of  Sal  Am- 
moniacky^c ail’d  Ens  Veneris,  made  by  calcining,  at 
a  good  Fire,  in  an  earthen  Pot,  without  Glazing,  2  or 
3  Pounds  of  Vitriol  of  Cyprus,  till  it  has  acquir’d  a 
dark  red  Colour;  at  which  Time,  ’tis  thrown  into 
warm  Water,  and  left  to  fteep  for  fome  Hours  •,  then 
the  Liquor  is  decanted,  and  die  Matter  wafh’d  fevcral 

i  fines  with  other  warm  Water,  to  deprive  it,  as  much 
as  gullible,  ol  its  Salt,  and  render  it  loft:  Afterwards 

ii  is  dry’d,  and  pulveriz’d,  then  mix’d  cxaCtly  with  an 
equal  Quantity  ol  Sal  Ammoniack ,  in  Powder,  and  the 
Mixture  put  into  a  11  one  Cucurbite,  two  Thirds  whereof 


A qt a  Regia  is  a  Di Ablution  of  Sal-Arwcniack  in 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  made  thus  :  Four  Ounces  oi  Sal-Ar- 
moniack  in  Powder  arc  put  into  a  Matrafs  or  other  glafs 
Veftcl,  which  muft  be  pretty  large,  and  lixtecu 
Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Nitre  having  been  poured  upon  u> 
the  Veffel  is  placed  on  warm  Sand,  where  it  is  lcU» 
’til!  the  Sal-Armoniack  be  tliffolved ;  which  done,  the 
Liquor  is  decanted  into  a  ftone  Bottle,  and  the  Bot¬ 
tle  very  well  corked  with  Wax. 


%  That  this  Preparation  is  called  Aqua 

:aufc  it  diffolves  Gold,  which  is  eilecenied  the  wing 

*  ^  1  ll..  .  .^il  . 


Note . 

caufc _  _ _ ,  _ _ 

.  .  . . .  oi'  Metals.  The  Veil el  which  ferves  for  the  Prepa' 

arc  Hi  empty;  and  a  blind  Capital  having  been  a-  ration  of  Aqua  Regia  muft  be  pretty  large,  otfiet- 

ilaptcd  to  ii,  (ilic  Vclll-1  is  plac’d  in  a  Furnace  on  Sand,  wife,  as  the  volatile  Spirits  are  rarefied  with  gIC,lt 


niul  by  a  graduate  and  ftrong  Jure,  which  is  continued 
(or  7  or  a  Hours,  yellow  Flowers  arc  mi$*d  to  the  Ca~ 


wife,  as  the  volatile  Spirits  are  rarefied  with  glul 

Impetuofiry,  the  Veftcl  would  burft,  which  »  to 

be  took  off  the  Fire  when  the  Difiblution  begtns. 

Ape 
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Aqua  Regia  can  alfo  be  made  of  eqUa!  Part  of  Salt¬ 
petre,  and  Sal  Gemma ,  mixed  with  three  Times  as 
much  0f  Bol  in  Powder,  and  drilling  the  Mixture 
in  the  Manner  deferibed  for  the  Diftillation  of  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Nitre.  Though  it  be  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  why  the  Aqua  Regia  difTolves  Gold  and  not 
Silver,  which  is  Iefs  folid,  all  the  Chymifls  have  al¬ 
tered  fome  Reafons  for  it.  Some  of  them  pretend 
that  the  Caufe  of  that  Difference  is,  that  Gold  being 
a  Metal  which  receives  into  its  Compofition  a. 
greater  Number  of  fulphurous  Particles  than  Silver, 
it  wants  alfo  a  more  fulphurous  Diffolvent,  fuch  as 
the  Aqua  Regia ,  compofed  of  the  volatile  fulphu¬ 
rous  Salts  of  Sal-Armoniack.  L*  Emery  pretends  that 
this  Sentiment  deftroys  itfelf  •,  for,  fays  he,  if  Gold 
was  compofed  of  a  greater  Quantity  of  fulphurous 
Particles  than  Silver,  it  fhould  be  lighter  than  Sil¬ 
ver,  fmee  Sulphur  is  one  of  the  lighteft  of  the  Chy- 
mical  Principles  ;  which  Opinion  is  contradidted  by 
the  Alchymifts ,  who  pretend  that  the  Sulphur  of 
Gold  is  very  different  from  that  mentioned  by 
V Emery i  fince  it  is  a  fixed  Sulphur,  and  confe- 
quently  very  heavy ;  but  U Emery,  in  his  Turn, 
refutes  that  Notion  of  a  fixed  Sulphur,  as  Chime¬ 
rical,  pretending,  befides,  that  even  fuppofing  that 
fidtitious  fixed  Sulphur  in  Gold,  it  could  never  be 
fo  heavy  as  the  other  Principles,  which  Alchymifts 
pretend  to  be  in  Gold,  and  which  they  muft  believe 
as  fixed,  in  Proportion,  as  their  Sulphur.  Others 
are  of  Opinion  that  if  Aqua  Regia  diffolves  Gold 
and  not  Silver,  5tis  becaufe  the  thick  Points  of  the 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  of  Aqua  Fortis ,  have  been  fubti- 
lifcd  by  the  Mixture  of  Sal-Armoniack,  and  rendered 
more  proper  to  enter  the  fmall  Pores  of  Gold,  when 
as  thofe  fame  Points  have  not  Strength  enough, 
through  their  Smallnefs,  nor  the  Motion  neceffary 
to  divide  the  Particles  of  the  Silver,  whofe  Pores 
are  a  great  deal  bigger.  But  this  fecond  Opinion  is 
alfo  refuted  by  thofe  who  pretend  that  we  have  no 
Example  to  evidence  that  the' acid  Points,  by  fuch 
Effervefcence,  like  that  which  happens  in  the  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Aqua  Regalis, are  render’d  lharper  *,  but  on  the 
contrary  that  we  muft  be  convinced  by  the  Practice 
that  the  acid  Points  are  either  blunted,  or  broken  in 
Part  by  fuch  Effervefcence  •,  which  they  confirm  by 
producing  Ciyftals  made  by  the  Aqua  Regia, v/hofe  Fi¬ 
gure  is  lefs  acute  or  ffiarp  than  thofe  made  by  Aqua 
Fortis.  A  third  Sentiment  is,  that  if  Aqua  Regia 
diffolves  Gold  and  not  Silver,  ’tis  bccaufe  the  Points 
of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  having  been  thickened  by  the 
Addition  of  the  Salt,  Aide  on  the  Pores  of  Silver, 
which  they  cannot  penetrate,  becaufe  of  the  Difpro- 
portion  of  their  Figures,  whenas  they  penetrate 
Gold,  whofe  Pores  being  a  great  deal  larger,  and 
confequently  more  proper  for  their  Adtion  ;  and  that 
if  on  the  contrary,  the  Spirit  of  Nitre  diffolvc  Silver, 

*tis  becaufe  its  Points  arc  better  proportioned  to  pe¬ 
netrate  the  fmall  Pores  of  that  Metal,  and  by  their 
Aftion  difperfe  their  Particles.  They  add  to  this, 
that  the  fame  Points  can  alfo  enter  the  fmall  Pores 
of  Gold,  but  that  they  arc  too  fmall,  and  too  cafy 
to  be  bowed,  to  adt  on  that  Body.  For  my  Part 
I  efpoiife  neither  of  thofe  three  Sentiments  for  the 
following  Reafons.  i .  Becaufe  the  firft  is  abfolute- 
ly  contrary  to  Experience,  becaufe  if  it  was  even  fo 
true,  that  Gold  was  compofed  of  fo  great  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  fulphurous  Particles,  as  pretended,  it  could 
never  be  imagined,  with  the  lead  Appearance  of 
Keafon,  that  thofe  fulphurous  Particles  could  be  pe¬ 
netrated  and  feparated  by  acid  Ones,  blunted  and 
almoft  hidden  in  other  fiilpliurous  Particles,  which 
*rc  c^pable  not  only  to  diminifii  their  penetrating 
faculty,  but  likewife  render  them  heavier,  and 
confequently  retard  that  Adlivity  ncccffaiy  to  fepa- 
rare  and  difperfe  the  Particles  of  that  Bod^  they  are 
P  I^Hetraie  *,  much  lefs  if  that  Sulphur  by  a  ftridlcr 
V/^nation  of  its  Pores  is  fixed,  as  pretended,  by 
/  Fhymifts,  2,  If  the  Pores  of  Gold  were  fo  exigu- 
01,8  fwall,  as  fup poled  by  thofe  who  arc  of  the  fe« 

com.!  Sentiment, they  could  not  be  penetrated  but  with 

* 


%  * 

great  Difficulty,  and  with  violent  and  repeated  Eff 
torts  on  the  Part  of  the  penetrating  Subftancei 
Which  for  that  Reafon  fhould  have  Strength  as  Well 
as  Sharpnefs,  which  neceffary  Strength  cannot  be 
iuppofed  in  volatilifed  Particles  *  fince  the  more  vo- 
latue  thofe  Particles  are,  the  lefs  proper  to  be  jfixed 
to  Action,  and  the  lefs  capable  to  relifr  the  Obfta- 
cles  they  meet  with  in  the  Body,  they  are  to  pene¬ 
s'*^  and  to  bear  the  Weight  of  the  impulfive 
Power,  which  diredts  them  to  Adtion  and  if  even 
they  had  ail  thofe  Properties,  they  would  be  fo  ex¬ 
alted  in  their  firft  Operation,  as  to  be  incapable, 
atter  the  Penetration  to  proceed  farther  *  but  would 
remain  inadtive  in  the  Pores  they  have  penetrated. 
3.  Bccaufe  I  believe  it  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  the 
l  ores  of  Gold  are  wider  than  thofe  of  Silver  ;  for  if 
they  were  wider,  Gold  fhould  be  as  eafily  diffolved 
by  the  acid  Points  of  the  Aqua  Fortis ,  as  by  thofe  of 
the  Aqua  Regalis ,  and  even  eafier  ;  for  if  thofe  who 
admit  thofe  Pores  wider,  admit  likewife  the  Points 
of  the  Acids  of  Aqua  Fortis  fharper  than  thofe  of 
Aqua  Regalis  *  we  have  all  the  Reafon  imaginable 
ro  fuppofe  that  thofe  Tharp  Points  can  as  eafily*  or 
rathei  eafier,  enter  the  Pores  of  Gold  than  thofe  of 
Silver ;  and  what  is  faid  that  though  thofe  Points 
can  in  Fadt  enter  the  Pores  of  Gold,  but  that  thofe 
Pores  being  fo  wide,  thofe  fmall  Points  cannot 
reach  their  Extremities,  fo  as  to  make  the  lead  Im- 
preffion  on  them, much  lefs  to  deftroy  their  Frame, is 
ridiculous  ;  fince  what  one  Point  cannot  do,  feveral 
can,  and  as  thofe  Pores  are  wide  enough  to  receive 
feveral  Points,  why  fhould  we  not  imagine  that  as 
many  Points  enter  them  as  can  fill  up  their  whole 
Vacuity,  and  that  thofe  Points  thus  crowded  in*  by 
their  continual  Motion  to  acquire  in  their  new  Re¬ 
ceptacle  a  proper  Situation,  are  capable,  by  their 
frequent  Shock,  as  well  among  themfelves  as  againft 
the  Body  they  have  penetrated,  to  accelerate  its 
Diffolution,  much  more  than  a  blunted  Particle, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  Aqua  Regalis,  are  fuppofed  to  be* 
which  finding.  Room  enough  in  the  Pores  of  Gold 
to  anfwer  all  their  Dimenlions,  and  loaded  befides 
with  the  fulphurous  one  they  have  borrowed  from 
the  Sal-Armoniack ,  and  thereby  are  deprived  of  Part 
of  their  Adtivity  *,  ‘fhould  remain  atReftin  their  new 
Habitation.  Therefore  my  Sentiment  is,  that  the 
Difference  of  the  Diffolution  of  thofe  two  Metals 
confifts  in  the  different  Configuration  of  their  Pores, 
and  in  the  different  Forms  of  the  Points  they  are 
penetrated  by.  That  the  Pores  of  Silver  being  ob¬ 
lique,  and  .the  acid  Points  of  the  Aqua  Fortis  bowed 
at  both  Ends,  in  the  Form  of  fo  many  little  Hooks  j 
(which  Form  they  have  received  at  their  firft  For¬ 
mation  by  their  Fridtion  againft  one  another,  as 
having  been  formed  of  different  Subftanccs)  they 
hook  in  thofe  oblique  Pores,  and  are  forced  into 
them  by  the  impulfive  Power  of  the  ambient  Atmo- 
fphere,  wherein  being  entirely  buried  at  laft,  and 
endeavouring  afterwards  by  their  natural  Adtivity, 
to  break  their  Prifon,  they  entangled  themfelves 
more  and  more  in  the  ramous  Particles  of  the  Metal, 
and  by  their  repeated  Efforts  and  frequent  Strokes 
deftroy  at  laft  its  whole  Frame.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Pores  of  Gold  being  in  a  diredt  Line,  and  the 
acid  Particles  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  having  been 
ftraiten’d  in  the  Pores  of  the  Sal-Armoniack ,  and 
render’d  better  fixed  for  Adtion  by  a  Deprivation  of 
Part  of  their  Volatility,  in  penetrating  the  Pores  of 
Gold,  incife  and  difunite  its  Particles. 

The  Volatile  Spirit  of  Sal-Armoniac  is  a 
volatile  Salt,  loofened  from  the  Sal-Armoniack,  by 
Means  of  Quick-Lime,  and  rcfolvcd  into  a  Liquor  by 
an  aqueous  Humidity.  The  Operation  is  conduftcd 
thus:  Six  Ounces  of  Sal-Armoniack ,  and  twenty-four 
Ounces  of  Quick-Tame,  which  has  been  expo  fed  for 
fix  or  feven  Days,  and  as  many  Nights  in  a  damp 
Place,  are  pounded  feparntely  and  mixed  in  a  Mortar, 
and  the  Mixture  put  quickly  into  n  large  Retort,  half 
whereof  is  left  empry.  The  VefflT  is  placed  on  the 

Sand* 
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Sand,  a  large  Recipient  adapted  to  it,  and  the  Joints 
exactly  luted  ;  the  fir  ft  Spirits  diftil  without  Fire,  du¬ 
ring  an  Hour,  after  which,  2  or  3  lighted  Coals  are 
put  under  the  Retort,  and  the  Fire  increas’d  to  the 
lecond  Degree,  and  continu’d  thus  till  it  has  done  di- 
ftilling.  The  Operation  is  ended  in  3  Hours,  when 
the  Veffels  are  left  to  grow  cold,  and  unluted.  The 
Liquor  in  the  Recipient  is  pour’d  quickly  into  a  Vial, 
the  Artift  turning  his  Head,  to  avoid  a  fubtile  Vapour 
which  exhales  continually,  and  taking  Care  to  cork 
well  the  Bottle  with  \V ax. 

This  Spirit  is  an  excellent  Remedy  for  all  Maladies 
which  proceed  from  Opilation,  and  Corruption  of 
Humours ;  as  for  malignant  Fevers,  the  Epilepfy, 
Palfy,  Plague,  and  die  Small  Pox,  it  expels  the  Hu¬ 
mours  by  Perlpiration,  and  Urine.  The  Dofe  is  from 
6  Drops  to  20,  in  a  Glafs  of  Water  of  Car  duns  Bene¬ 
dicts,  I  have  preferib’d  it  to  a  Perfon  in  the  Small 
Pox,  who  was  thought  dying,  and  had  loft  her  Sen- 
fes,  which  hie  recover’d  perfedtly,  Half  an  Hour  after 
fhe  had  taken  the  Remedy,  and  is  yet  alive. 

Note ,  That  it  is  better  to  give  die  volatile  Spirits  in 
fudorifick  Waters,  than  in  Broth,  becaufe  Broth 
being  taken  warm,  the  Heat  would  exalt  into  the 
Air  the  beft  Part  of  the  volatile  Salts,  before  the 
Patient  could  carry  the  Porringer  to  his  Mouth. 
The  Artift  mull  turn  his  Head  when  he  takes  off 
the  Recipient ;  becaufe  the  volatile  Salt  enters  with 
Rapidity  into  the  Nofe,  and  ftops  Refpiration, 
fo  that  forne  have  fainted  away.  To  avoid  that 
Accident,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  have  ready  at 
Hand  a  wet  Piece  of  Linnen  Cloth,  to  ftop  the 
Recipient  as  foon  as  it  is  unluted. 


The  other  Preparation  of  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal 
Ammoniack,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  of  its  fixed 
and  febrifuge  Salt ,  is  made  by  pulverizing  and  mix¬ 
ing  together  S  Ounces  of  Sal  Ammon  lack,  and  as  much 
of  fix’d  Salt  of  Tartar.  The  Mixture  is  put  quickly 
into  a  glafs  Cucurbite,  and  humc£fced  with  5  Ounces 
of  common  Water  ;  a  Capital  and  a  Recipient  are 
adapted  to  the  Veffel,  and  the  Joints  exactly  luted 
with  a  wet  Bladder:  The  Veffel  is  placed  on  Sand, 
with  a  fmall  Fire  at  firft,  to  heat  the  Cucurbite  by 
Degrees,  and  to  make  the  Spirits  drop  into  the  Re¬ 
cipient;  but  when  it  has  done  diftilling,  the  Recipient 
is  taken  off,  and  well  cork’d  ;  then  the  Fire  is  increa- 
lcd  to  the  third  Degree,  and  continu’d  thus  for  about 
2  Flours,  during  which  Time  there  are  white  Flowers 
of  Sal  Ammoniack,  which  flick  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Capital  in  Form  of  Flour, 

This  Spirit  has  the  lame  Virtues  of  the  other,  but 
is  not  quite  fo  penetrating.  The  Flowers  muft  be  ga¬ 
ther’d,  and  may  be  us’d  as  the  other  Flowers  of  Sal 
Ammoniack  abovemen tion’d.  There  will  remain  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Cucurbite  a  white  fix’d  Mai's,  which 
muft  be  melted  in  a  fuflicient  Quantity  of  Water,  the 
Dilfolution  filcred,  and  evaporated,  afterwards,  to  Sic- 
ciry.  A  white  Salt  will  be  left  in  the  Veffel,  which  is 
rftccm’d  a  very  good  Remedy  for  Intermitting  Fevers. 
’Tis  call’d  the  febrifuge  Salt  of  Silvias,  becaufe  aPhy- 
Jician  of  Paris ,  call’d  Sylvius ,  has  formerly  us’d  it. 
The  Dofe  is  from  8  Grains  to  30,  in  fomc  Liquor  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Diftcniper. 

The  Volatile  Simr.it  or  Sal  Ammoniack 
dulcified,  is  a  volatile  Sal  Ammoniack  diffolv’d  in 
Spirit  of  Wine,  thus:  Equal  Quantities  of  Sal  Ammo- 
niack,  and  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  v.  gr.  4  Ounces  of  each, 
are  pulveriz’d  feparatcly,  and  mix’d  very  well  together 
in  a  ilonc  or  glafo  Mortal*,  and  the  Mixture  being  put 
into  a  glafs  Cucurbite,  10  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine, 
very  well  rectify *cl,  are  pour’d  upon  it;  the  whole  is 
flirt'd  together  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  and  a  Capital, 
with  iis  Recipient,  having  been  adapted  to  the  Cu- 


<  11  it )i ro,  and  the  Joints  exactly  luted,  *tis  placed  in  a 
Furnace  on  the  Sand,  and  a  very  fmall  Fire  made  un¬ 
der  11,  to  heat  t!ie  VclVcl.  A  volatile  Salt  afeends, 
and  Hicks  to  the  Capital,  and  to  the  Neck  of  the  Re¬ 
cipient  ;  (lieu  ilie  Fire  is  increas’d  a  little,  and  conti- 


nu’d  in  that  State  till  the  DilliUation  is  over  ti 

Operation  is  ended  in  4  or  5  Hours,  and  the' Veto 
being  cold,  and  unluted,  there  are  found  a  , 

Salt  Hacking  to  the  Capital,  and  a  Spirit  in  the  r  ° C 
pient ;  both  Matters  are  quickly  put  into  a 
the  Sand,  and  another  Retort  adapted  to  it  f  p°n 
cipient  and  the  Joints  exaftly  luted:  Then  the  S 

proceeds  to  the  Diftillation  with  a  fmall  Fire  *nAc  1 

3  other  fuch  Cohobations,  he  keeps  what  ha^  beef? 

Hill'd  in  a  Bottle,  well  cork’d.  en 

This  Spirit  is  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the  Leth 
Palfy,  Scurvy,  malignant  Fevers,  and  the  HyS^’ 
It  pulhes  the  Humours  by  Sweat,  and  infenfibl?  p„r' 
ration.  The  Dofe  is  from  io  Drops  to  ?o  in  f  ^ 
Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diftemper.  ’Tk  Jwf 
alfo,  apply’d  externally,  for  the  Palfy.  ° 

The  Acid  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniack,  isa  fix’d 
Sal  Ammoniack  rcfolv’d  into  Liquor  by  a  great  Fir  ^ 
in  the  following  Manner:  We  take  what  Quantity  we 
pleafe  of  the  febrifuge  and  fix’d  Sal  Ammoniack  above 
mention’d,  which  we  reduce  into  Powder,  and  mix 
exadtly  with  3  Times  as  much  Bole,  alfo  In  Powder  ■ 
we  put  the  Mixture  into  a  Retort,  one  Third  whereof 

is  left  empty,  which  we  place  in  a  clos’d  reverberatory 

Furnace,  and  adapt  a  large  Recipient  to  it :  We  lute 
exa&ly  the  Joints,  and  proceed  in  the  Manner  de- 
ferib’d  for  the  making  Spirit  of  Salt.  We  find  in  the 
Recipient  an  acid  Spirit,  which  is  very  diuretick. 

This  Spirit  is  efteem’d  a  Specifick  for  malignant 
Maladies.  The  Dofe  is  to  an  agreeable  Acidity  in  Ju¬ 
leps,  or  Broth. 

The  Volatile,  Oily,  and  Aromatick  Salt 
is  a  volatile  Sal  Ammoniack  impregnated  with  aroma¬ 
tick  Effences,  thus:  Equal  Parts  of  Sal  Ammoniack, 
and  Salt  of  Tartar,  are  pulveriz’d,  and  mix’d  toge¬ 
ther  ;  the  Mixture  is  put  into  a  ftone  or  glafs  Cucur¬ 
bite,  and  a  very  good  Spirit  of  Wine  pour’d  upon  it, 
that  it  may  fwim  over  it,  to  the  Height  of  Half  a 
Finger’s  Breadth :  The  whole  is  very  well  ftirr’d  with 
a  wooden  Spatula,  and  after  a  Capital,  with  its  Reci¬ 
pient,  have  been  adapted  to  the  Cucurbite,  and  the 
Joints  exactly  luted  with  a  wet  Bladder,  it  is  placed  on 
the  Sand,  and  a  fmall  Fire  made  under  it,  for  3  or  4 
Hours,  during  which  Time,  a  volatile  Salt  afeends  to 
the  Capital,  and  a  Spirit  diftils  in  the  Recipient.  The 
Diftillation  over,  and  the  Areffels  cold,  they  are  un¬ 
luted,  and  the  Salt,  which  lias  been  feparated  from 
them,  and  weigh’d,  is  put  into  a  glafs  Cucurbite,  and 
a  Drachm  and  a  Half  of  Effence  of  Cinnamon,  or  of 


Mace,  or  Rofcmary,  & c,  pour’d  upon  each  Ounce  of 
Salt:  The  whole  is  ftirr’d  with  a  wooden  Spatula, 
that  the  Effence  may  incorporate  very  well  with  the 
volatile  Salt ;  then  the  Cucurbite  is  cover’d  with  a  Ca¬ 
pital,  and  a  Recipient  having  been  adapted  to  it,  and 
the  Joints  exadtly  luted  with  a  wet  Bladder,  the  Veffel 
is  plac’d  on  the  Sand,  and  a  fmall  Fire  given  to  it,  to 
make  all  the  volatile  Salt  afeend  which  Hicks  to  the 
Capital.  When  the  Veflels  are  cold,  the  Salt  is  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  Capital,  and  kept  in  a  Vial,  well 
cork’d. 

This  aromatick  Salt  is  fudorifick,  cordial,  and  ce- 
phaliclc ;  proper  againft  the  Lethargy,  Pally,  Scurvy, 
malignant  Fevers,  Small  Pox,  and  the  Plague ;  it  pro¬ 
vokes  the  Menfes,  and  appeafes  the  Hyftericks.  1  he 
Dofe  is  from  4  Grains  to  15,  in  fomc  Liquor  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Diftemper. 


Note,  That  the  Aromaticks  operate  a  great  deal  bettci 
when  mix’d  wirh  volatile  Salts,  than  when  alone ; 
becaufe  that  Salt  ferves  for  a  Vehicle  to  them,  an 
renders  them  more  penetrating. 


The  Aromatick,  Oily,  and  Volatile  Spi¬ 
rit,  is  a  Dilfolution  of  the  effential  Parts  ol  Ai°‘ 
maticks,  made  by  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniack^  an 
Spirit  of  Wine,  in  the  following  Manner :  Take  Cm 
namon,  Mace,  Cloves,  the  Peel  of  Sevil  Orange » 
Half  an  Ounce  of  each,  and  4  Ounces  of  Sal  /If 11,10 

niack  ;  bruife  them  all  together,  and  put  them  into  ‘ 

glals  Bottle  :  Add  to  i,t  4  Ounces  of  Salt  of 
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A. '  Mixture  in  the  Bottle*  -and  pour  upon  it  4 
nances  of  Water  of  Orange-fioWers,  and  4  Ounces  of 
<;  irit  of  Wine  impregnated  with  Sal  Ammoniack  which 
It  been  diffilTd  in  the  preceding  Operation ;  or,  for 
Want  of  it)  common  Spirit  of  Wine :  Stop  exactly 
l e  Bottle,  and  leave  *  it  in  Digeftion,  without  Fire, 
for  8  Days,  fhaking  it  from  Time  to  Time :  Pour, 
afterwards,  the  whole  Mixture  into  a  glafs  Cucurbite, 
adapting,  quickly,  a  Capital  to  it,  with  its  Recipient  ♦, 
lute  exadtly  the  Joints,  and  haying  plac’d  the  Vefiel  on 
the  Sand,  proceed  to  the  Diftillation  of  all  the  Liquor 
at  a  flow  Fire,  till  it  has  done  diftilling.  You’ll  have 
a  very  penetrating  Spirit,  which  muft  be  kept  in  a 
Bottle,  well  cork’d. 

This  Spirit  is  good  for  the  Dropfy,  if  taken  Morn- 
incr  and  Night,  for  a  Fortnight  fucceflively.  The 
pofe  is  from  6  Drops  to  20,  in  a  Liquor  appropriated 

to  the  Diftemper. 

Having  thus  pretty  well  fucceeded,  as  I  hope  ,  in¬ 
cur  different  Preparations  of  Sal  Ammoniack ;  the  next 
Sabjeft  I  find  under  my  Hands  in  my  Laboratory,  is 

Vitriol 

Vitriol  is  a  Mineral  compos’d  of  an  acid  Salt,  and 
fulphurous  Earth.  ’Tis  defin’d,  by  Boerhaave ,  a  fa- 
line,  metallick,  tranfparent  Glebe  *  diffoluble  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  fiifible  by  Fire. 

There  are  four  Species  of  Vitriol ,  viz.  blue,  green, 
white,  and  red.  The  blue  is  found  near  the  Mines  of 
Copper  in  Hungary ,  and  the  Ifland  of  Cyprus  •,  it  par¬ 
ticipates  much  of  Copper,  which  renders  it  a  litde 
cauftick.  ’Tis  never  us’d  but  externally,  in  Colyres, 
and  to  eat  proud  Fleih, 

There  are  3  Sorts  of  green  Vitriol ,  viz.  that  of 
Germany,  England ,  and  the  Roman  Vitriol.  That  of 
Germany  is  a  little  blueifh,  and  contains  fome  Copper * 
’tis  better  than  any  other  for  the  Compofition  of  Aqua 
fort  is.  That  of  England  participates  of  Iron,  and  is 
proper  to  make  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol.  The  Roman  is 
like  the  English,  but  not  fo  eafily  melted. 

The  white  Vitriol  is  extracted  by  Evaporation  from 
the  Waters  of  vitriolick  Springs,  or  is  a  green  Vitriol 
calcin’d  white,  and  afterwards  diflblv’d  in  Water,  fil¬ 
trated,  and  dry’d  on  the  Fire  \  but,  however,  ’tis  the 
mod  depurated  of  metallick  Subftance.  It  may  be 
taken  inwardly,  to  excite  Vomiting ;  ’tis  alfo  us’d  in 
Colyres. 

The  red  Vitriol  is  brought  over  from  Germany ,  ’tis 
call’d  natural  Colcothar,  or  Chalcitis  •,  ’tis  fuppos’d  to 
be  a  green  ^Vitriol  calcin’d  by  a  fubterraneous  Fire,  and 
is  the  moft  rare  of  all  Vitriols.  It  (tops  Bleeding, 
when  apply’d  on  Haemorrhages. 

All  the  other  Vitriols  above  nam’d,  are  really  fac¬ 
tious,  being  only  a  kind  of  Cryftals,  drawn  by  Means 
of  Water  from  a  Sort  of  Marcafite  ordinarily  found  in 
Mines,  and  call’d,  by  Naturalifts,  Pyrites ,  or  §uis. 
Roman  Vitriol  is  made  by  expofing  thefc  Pyrites  to  the 
Air,  till  fuch  Time  as  they  calcine,  and  change  into  a 
grcenilh  vitriolick  Calx,  or  Dud  *,  in  which  State  they 
arc  thrown  into  the  Water,  and  arc  afterwards,  by 
Boiling  and  Evaporation,  reduc’d  into  that  kind  of 
Cryftal  fent  us  from  Italy. 

All  the  other  Vitriols  are  made  after  the  fame  Man- 
ncr»  that  is,  much  after  the  fame  Manner  Allum  is 
made  in  England,  and  Saltpetre  in  France .  For  green 
Vitriol,  they  add  a  great  Number  of  Pieces  of  Iron  to 
the  Liquor  in  boiling  •,  as  foon  as  the  Iron  is  diflblv’d, 
they  evaporate  the  Di Ablution  to  a  certain  Degree,  and 
0  , cryflallize.  The  Cryftals  being  form’d,  there 
remains  a  thick,  reddifh,  undtuous,  ftiptick,  and  aftrin- 
gent  Liquor,  which  M.  Gcojfroy  calls  Eau  mere  de  Vi - 
,  >  ^  containing  all  the  Principles  of  the  Mineral, 
though  difunited.  The  Powder  of  this  Vitriol  is  ex- 
ceding  ftiptick,  and  excellent  for  the  Cure  of  Wounds, 

1  Upping  of  Blood.  Its  Effedts,  tins  Way,  have 
een  rais  d  by  the  Knavery  of  fome,  and  Credulity  of 

?  wVt0  a  Miracle ;  it  being  this  that  makes 

tc  Bans  of  the  famous  fympathctick  Powder. 

7  Quantity  of  wiiite  or  green  Vitriol  be 

t\\*T  f1)  Water,  ttnd  wc  write  with  the  Diflblution, 
le  Writing  will  be  inviflblc  *  but  if  that  Writing  be 
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rubb’d  oVer  with  a  Piece  of  Cotton  dipp3d  in-drBe- 
codhon  of  Galls,  it  will  be  vifible  9  if  another  Piece 

, ^on»  dipp’d  in  Spirit’  of  Vitriol,  bey  pafs’d 
lightly  over  that  "Writing,  icswill  dilappearj  '  and  if 
laftly,  another  Piece  of  Cotton,  dipped  in  Oil  6f  Tar¬ 
tar  per  deliquium,  be  rubb’d  over  the  fame  Writing* 
*  wAl  appear  again*  but  of  a  yellowilh  Colour,  If 
the  Diflblution  of  Vitriol,  or  VitH'ol  in  Powder*  be 
thrown  into  a  ftrong  Deco&ion  of  dry  Rofes,  it  will 
make  Ink  as  black  as  common  Ink  *  if  Ibme  Drops 
of  .Spirit  of  Vitriol  be  pour’d  upon  it*  the  Ink  will 
turn  red  *  and  if  a  fmall  Quantity  of  volatile  Sal  Am¬ 
moniack  be  added  to  it,  it  will  turn  grey.  All  the 
Reaion  which  can  be  aflign'd  for  thefe  different  Phe¬ 
nomena,  is,  that  each  of  thefe  Liquors  changes  the 
Configuration  of  the  Pores  of  the  Matter  they  are 
pour  d  upon,  or  apply’d  to,  and  thereby  make  it  re¬ 
flect  the  Light  in  a  different  Manner* 

We  defign  to  make  8  chymical  Preparations  of  Vi- 
trtol,  viz.  the  Gill  a  Vitrioli ,  or  vomitive  Vitriol,  Cal¬ 
cination  of  Vitriol,  Diftillation  of  Vitriol,  Oil  of  Vi¬ 
triol  dulcified,  Styptick  Water,  Narcotick  volatile  Salt  of 
Vitriol,  Medicamentous  Stone ,  and  Salt  of  Vitriol. 

We  begin  by  Gilla  Vitrioli,  or  Vomitive  Vr- 
triol,  which  is  but  a  Purification  of  white  Vitriol , 
made  by  melting  what  Quantity  we  pleafe  of  white 
Vitriol,  in  a  Quantity  of  Phlegm  fufficient  for  its  Dif- 
folution  *  we  filtrate  the  Diflblution, •  and  have  two 
Thirds  of  the  Humidity  evaporated  in  a  ftone Vefiel: 
Then  placing  the  reft  in  a  cool  Place  for  2  Days,  there 
will  be  form’d  Cryftals,  which  we’ll  feparate,  and 
caufe  again  a  Third  of  the  Humidity  left  to  be  eva¬ 
porated,  carrying  the  Vefiel  afterwards  to  its  former 
cool  Place  for  the  Formation  of  new  Cryftals  :•  We 
repeat  the  fame  Operation  till  we  have  extracted  all 
our  Cryftals,  which  we  have  dry  in  the  Sun,  and 
keep  as  a  gentle  Vomitive.  The  Dole  is  from  12 
Grains  to  a  Drachm,  in  Broth,  or  another  Liquor. 

An  aperitive  mineral  Water  can  be  made  by  difloL 

ving  8  or  9  Grains  of  Gilla  Vitrioli  in  2  Pounds  of 
common  W ater. 


Note ,  That  all  the  Humidity  may  be  evaporated  with¬ 
out  Cryftallizaxion.  The  Gilla  Vitrioli  will  remain 
at  the  Bottom  in  white  Powder* 


The  Vitriol  is  calcin’d  by  putting  it  into  an  earthen 
Pot  without  Glazing*  and  placing  the  Pot  on  the 
Fire  *  the  Vitriol  Will  refolve  into  Water.  The  Liquor 
muft  be  boil’d  to  Confumption  of  the  Humidity,  or 
till  the  Matter  be  in  a  grey  Mafs,  a  little*  towards 
white  5  then  the  Vefiel  is  taken  off  the  Fire.  ’Tis 
what  we  call  Vitriol  calcin'd  white .  If  the  grey  Vitriol 
be  calcin’d  for  a  long  Time,  at  a  great  Fire,  it  will 
turn  red,  like  Blood.  ’Tis  call’d  Colcothar ,  and  is 
very  good  to  ftop  Bleeding,  if  apply’d  on  the 
W  ound . 


Note,  That  the  famous  Sympatheiick  Powder  is  nothing- 
.  elfe  but  a  white  Vitriol  prepar’d  in  different  Man¬ 
ners,  according  to  the  different  Ideas  form’d  of  it. 
Roman  Vitriol  is  the  beft  for  this  Operation.  The 
Sympathetick  Powder  is  prepar’d  by  expofing  Roman 
Vitriol  to  the  Sun  while  that  Planet  is  in  the  Sign 
Leo ,  i.  e .  in  the  Month  of  July,  to  have  it  dry’d 
and  open’d ;  becaufe  the  Vitriol  is  fooner  dry’d  in 
that  Seafon,  than  in  any  other :  And  it  is  even  fup¬ 
pos’d,  that  the  exccflivc  Heat  of  the  Sun*  at  that 
Time,  volatilizes  the  Particles  of  the  Vitriol,  But 
as  to  the  pretended  Influence  which  ’tis  faid  to  re¬ 
ceive,  at  that  Time,  from  the  Planet,  it  is  nothing 
elfe  but  a  mere  Chimasra.  This  Sympathetick  Pow¬ 
der  is  us’d  by  dipping  a  Piece  of  Cloth  in  the  Blood 
of  the  Perfon  wounded,  and  fpreading  the  Powder 
upon  that  Blood.  ’Tis  pretended,  that  if  the  Pa¬ 
tient  was  a  or  5  Leagues  off,  when  that  Operation 
is  made,  the  Wound  would  drjr  prefcntly  *  but  the 
Experiments  made  by  a  vaft  Number  of  Pcrfons, 

-  prove,  fufficicntly  enough*  that  this  pretended  Vir¬ 
tue  is  but  a  mere  Picc*  of  Charlctancry,  whatever 

8F  Sir 
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Sand,  a  large  Recipient  adapted  to  it,  and  the  Joints 
exactly  luted  •,  the  iirft  Spirits  diftil  without  Fire,  du¬ 
ring  an  Hour,  after  which,  2  or  3  lighted  Coals  are 
put  under  the  Retort,  and  the  Fire  increas’d  to  the 
iecond  Degree,  and  continu’d  thus  till  it  lias  done  di- 
ililling.  The  Operation  is  ended  in  3  Flours,  when 
the  Veflels  are  left  to  grow  cold,  and  unluted.  The 
Liquor  in  the  Recipient  is  pour’d  quickly  into  a  Vial, 
the  Artift  turning  his  Plead,  to  avoid  a  fubtile  Vapour 
which  exhales  continually,  and  taking  Care  to  cork 
well  the  Bottle  with  Wax. 

This  Spirit  is  an  excellent  Remedy  for  all  Maladies 
which  proceed  from  Opilation,  and  Corruption  of 
Humours ;  as  for  malignant  Fevers,  the  Epilepfy, 
Palfy,  Plague,  and  the  Small  Pox,  it  expels  the  Hu¬ 
mours  by  Perfpiration,  and  Urine.  The  Dofe  is  from 
6  Drops  to  20,  in  a  Glafs  of  Water  of  Car  duns  Bene¬ 
dict  us.  I  have  preferib’d  it  to  a  Perfon  in  the  Small 
Pox,  who  was  thought  dying,  and  had  loft  her  Sen- 
fes,  which  Hie  recover’d  perfectly,  Half  an  Hour  after 
fhe  had  taken  the  Remedy,  and  is  yet  alive. 


Note,  That  it  is  better  to  give  the  volatile  Spirits  in 
fudorifick  Waters,  than  in  Broth,  becaufe  Broth 
being  taken  warm,  the  Heat  would  exalt  into  the 
Air  the  belt  Part  of  the  volatile  Saks,  before  the 
Patient  could  carry  the  Porringer  to  his  Mouth. 
The  Artift  muft  turn  his  Head  when  he  takes  off 
the  Recipient  •,  becaufe  the  volatile  Salt  enters  with 
Rapidity  into  the  Nofe,  and  ftops  Refpiration, 
lb  that  lbme  have  fainted  away.  To  avoid  that 
Accident,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  have  ready  at 
Hand  a  wet  Piece  of  Linnen  Cloth,  to  flop  the 
Recipient  as  foon  as  it  is  unluted. 


The  other  Preparation  of  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal 
Ammoniack ,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  of  its  fixed 
and  febrifuge  Salt ,  is  made  by  pulverizing  and  mix¬ 
ing  together  S  Ounces  of  Sal  Ammoniack ,  and  as  much 
of  fix’d  Salt  of  Tartar.  The  Mixture  is  put  quickly 
into  a  glafs  Cucurbite,  and  humcftecl  with  5  Ounces 
of  common  Water  ;  a  Capital  and  a  Recipient  are 
adapted  to  the  Veflfel,  and  the  Joints  exaftly  luted 
with  a  wet  Bladder:  ThcVcflel  is  placed  on  Sand, 
with  a  fmall  Fire  at  firft,  to  heat  the  Cucurbite  by 
Degrees,  and  to  make  the  Spirits  drop  into  the  Re¬ 
cipient;  but  when  it  has  done  diftilling,  the  Recipient 
is  taken  oft',  and  well  cork’d  ;  then  the  Fire  is  increa- 
led  to  the  third  Degree,  and  continu’d  thus  for  about 
2  Flours,  during  which  Time  there  arc  white  Flowers 
of  Sal  Ammoniack ,  which  Hick  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Capital  in  Form  of  Flour. 

This  Spirit  has  the  lame  Virtues  of  the  other,  blit 
is  not  quite  fo  penetrating.  The  Flowers  muft  be  ga¬ 
ther’d,  and  may  be  us’d  as  the  other  Flowers  of  Sal 
Ammoniack  abovemention ’d.  There  will  remain  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Cucurbite  a  white  fix’d  Mals,  which 
muft  be  melted  in  a  lufRcient  Quantity  of  Water,  the 
Dilfolution  filtred,  and  evaporated,  afterwards,  to  Sic- 
city.  A  white  Salt  will  be  left  in  the  VeflTel,  which  is 


eitccm’d  a  very  good  Remedy  for  Intermitting  Fevers 
’  Pis  call’d  the  febrifuge  Salt  of  Silvias ,  becaufe  a  Phy- 
Jician  of  Baris,  call’d  Sylvias ,  has  formerly  us’d  it 
The  Dofe  is  from  8  Grains  to  30,  in  lome  Liquor  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Diftemper. 

The  Volatile  Spirit  of  Sai.  Ammoniack 
Di:  i.cii-i  J-.D,  is  a  volatile  Sal  Ammoniack  diflolv’d  ii 
Spirit  of  Wine,  thus:  Equal  Quantities  of  Sal  Ammo 
mack,  and  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  v.  gr.  4  Ounces  of  each 
are  pulveriz’d  feparately,  and  mix’d  very  well  togethei 
in  a  lluno  or  g!al.:,  Mortar,  and  the  Mixture  being  pu 
into  a  glais  Cucurbite,  10  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine 
very  will  iwtify’d,  are  pour’d  upon  it;  the  whole  i 
lUiv’d  log-ilier  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  and  a  Capital 
wiili  its  Kr'Mpirm,  having  been  adapted  to  the  Cu 
<  while,  and  the  Joim-»  exadly  luted,  displaced  in  1 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1  a*  e  on  (he  Sand,  and  a  very  fmall  Fire  made  un 
d<  r  n,  to  heat  the  VelVel.  A  volatile  Salt  afeenda 
and  IliiLs  to  1  he  Capital,  and  to  the  Neck  of  the  Re 
nibii  i  then  lii"  Fire  e,  increas’d  a  little,  and  conci 


nu  d  in  that  State  till  the  Diftillation  is  over  T. 
Operation  is  ended  in  4  or  5  Hours,  and  the'v  F' 
being  cold,  and  unluted,  there  are  found  a  v 
Salt  (licking  to  the  Capital,  and  a  Spirit  in  the  r'" 
pient j  both  Matters  are  quickly  put  into  a  RedT'' 
the  Sand,  and  another  Retort  adapted  to  it  for  p°" 
cipient,  and  the  Joints  exaftly  luted  :  Then  the  l 
proceeds  to  the  Diftillation  with  a  fmall  Fire  .nir 

3  other  fuch  C'ohobations,  he  keeps  what  has  beef? 
(till’d  in  a  Bottle,  well  cork’d.  n 

This  Spirit  is  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the  Leth 
Palfy,  Scurvy,  malignant  Fevers,  and  the  Hyfteridf’ 
It  putties  the  Humours  by  Sweat,  and  infenfible  Perf  ' 
ration.  The  Dofe  is  from  io  Drops  to  30  in  f0^" 
Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diftemper.  'T;*  p0™,6 
alfo,  apply’d  externally,  for  the  Palfy. 

The  Acid  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniack,  is  a  fix’d 

Sal  Ammoniack  refolv’d  into  Liquor  by  a  great  F 
in  the  following  Manner :  We  take  what Quantity  w 
pleafe  of  the  febrifuge  and  fix’d  Sal  Ammoniack  above- 
mention’d,  which  we  reduce  into  Powder,  and  mix 
exaftly  with  3  Times  as  much  Bole,  alfo  in’ Powder* 
we  put  the  Mixture  into  a  Retort,  one  Third  whereof 
is  left  empty,  which  we  place  in  a  clos’d  reverberatory 
Furnace,  and  adapt  a  large  Recipient  to  it ;  We  lute 
exaftly  the  Joints,  and  proceed  in  the  Manner  de- 
ferib’d  for  the  making  Spirit  of  Salt.  We  find  in  the 
Recipient  an  acid  Spirit,  which  is  very  diuretick. 

This  Spirit  is  efteem’d  a  Specifick  for  malignant 
Maladies.  The  Dofe  is  to  an  agreeable  Acidity  in  Ju¬ 
leps,  or  Broth. 


The  Volatile,  Oily,  and  Aromatick  Salt, 
is  a  volatile  Sal  Ammoniack  impregnated  with  aroma- 
tick  Efiences,  thus:  Equal  Parts  of  Sal  Ammoniack, 
and  Salt  of  Tartar,  are  pulveriz’d,  and  mix’d  toge¬ 
ther  ;  the  Mixture  is  put  into  a  ftone  or  glafs  Cucur¬ 
bite,  and  a  very  good  Spirit  of  Wine  pour’d  upon  it, 
that  it  may  fwim  over  it,  to  the  Height  of  Half  a 
Finger’s  Breadth  :  The  whole  is  very  well  flirt'd  with 
a  wooden  Spatula,  and  after  a  Capital,  with  its  Reci¬ 
pient,  have  been  adapted  to  the  Cucurbite,  and  the 
Joints  exaftly  luted  with  a  wet  Bladder,  it  is  placed  on 
the  Sand,  and  a  fmall  Fire  made  under  it,  for  3  or  4 
Flours,  during  which  Time,  a  volatile  Salt  afeends  to 
the  Capital,  and  a  Spirit  diftils  in  the  Recipient.  The 
Diftillation  over,  and  the  Veflels  cold,  they  are  un- 
luted,  and  the  Salt,  which  lias  been  feparated  from 
them,  and  weigh’d,  is  put  into  a  glafs  Cucurbite,  and 
a  Drachm  and  a  Half  of  Effence  of  Cinnamon,  or  of 
Mace,  or  Rofemary,  &c.  pour’d  upon  each  Ounce  of 
Salt:  The  whole  is  ftirr’d  with  a  wooden  Spatula, 
that  the  Eflence  may  incorporate  very  well  with  the 
volatile  Salt ;  then  the  Cucurbite  is  cover’d  with  a  Ca¬ 
pital,  and  a  Recipient  having  been  adapted  to  it,  and 
the  Joints  exaftly  luted  with  a  wet  Bladder,  the  Veflel 
is  plac’d  on  the  Sand,  and  a  fmall  Fire  given  to  it,  to 
make  all  the  volatile  Salt  afeend  which  flicks  to  the 
Capital.  When  the  Veflels  are  cold,  the  Salt  is  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  Capital,  and  kept  in  a  Vial,  well 
cork’d. 


This  aromatick  Salt  is  fudorifick,  cordial,  and  cc- 
phalick ;  proper  again!!  the  Lethargy,  Palfy,  Scurvy, 
malignant  Fevers,  Small  Pox,  and  the  Plague;  it  F0’ 
voices  the  Menfes,  and  appeafes  the  Hyftericks.  1  he 
Dofe  is  from  4  Grains  to  1 5,  in  fomc  Liquor  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Diftemper. 


Note,  That  the  Aromaticks  operate  a  great  deal  bettci 
when  mix’d  with  volatile  Salts,  than  when  alone ; 
becaufe  that  Salt  ferves  for  a  Vehicle  to  them,  an 
renders  them  more  penetrating. 


The  Aromatick,  Oily,  and  Volatile  Spi¬ 
rit,  is  a  Dilfolution  of  the  eflential  Parts  o!  A10 
maticks,  made  by  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammonuuk,  an 
Spirit  of  Wine,  in  the  following  Manner :  lake  bin 
namon,  Mace,  Cloves,  the  Peel  of  Sevil  Oranges, 
Half  an  Ounce  of  each,  and  4  Ounces  of  Sal  Aft”10 
niack  ;  bmife  them  all  together,  and  put  them  into  * 
glafs  Bottle  :  Add  to  it  4  Ounces  of  Salt  of  Taita . » 
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..  .v  Mixture  in  the  Bottle*  and  pour  upon  it  4 
ftir  U  f  Water  of  Orange-flowers,  and  4  Ounces  of 
0anCCS  f  Wine  impregnated  with  Sal  Ammoniack  which 
SFf  °  rUftiird  in  the  preceding  Operation  ;  or,  for 
S  of  it,  common  Spirit  of  Wine :  Stop  exaftly 
■  lLrle  and  leave  it  m  Digeftion,  without  Fire, 
?C  r  Dav’s,  ihaking  it  from  Time  to  Time :  Pour, 

for  o  J  9  TVIivtiir/^  tnrn  n  crlnfc  Pnrnrhirp. 


tnvards,  the  whole  Mixture  into  a  glafs  Cuoirbite,  1 
,  Quickly,  a  Capital  to  it,  with  its  Recipient ; 
f^a&lv  the  Joints,  and  having  plac’d  the  Vefiel  on 
Conti  proceed  to  the  Diftillation  of  all  the  Liquor 
tbe  nov/  Fire,  till  it  has  done  diftilling.  You’ll  have 
a  very  penetrating  Spirit,  which  mull  be  kept  in  a 

Brittle  well  cork  d. 

Thk  Spirit  is  good  for  the  Dropfy,  if  taken  Morn- 
.  cr  and  Night,  for  a  Fortnight  iiiccefiively.  The 
pofe  is  from  6  Drops  to  20,  in  a  Liquor  appropriated 

to  the  Ditaper. 

Having  thus  pretty  well  lucceeded,  as  I  hope,  in 
different  Preparations  of  Sal  Ammoniack ;  the  next 
Subjett  I  And  under  my  Hands  in  my  Laboratory,  is 

^  Vitriol  is  a  Mineral  compos’d  of  an  acid  Salt,  and 
fulphurous  Earth.  ’Tis  defin’d,  by  Boerhaave ,  a  fa- 
line,  metallick,  tranfparent  Glebe;  difioluble  in  Wa¬ 
ter,’  and  tale  by  Fire. 

There  are  four  Species  of  Vitriol,  viz-  blue,  green, 
white,  and  red.  The  blue  is  found  near  the  Mines  of 
Copper  in  Hungary ,  and  the  Ifland  of  Cyprus  5  it  par¬ 
ticipates  much  of  Copper,  which  renders  it  a  little 
cauftick.  Tis  never  us’d  but  externally,  in  Colyres, 
and  to  eat  proud  Flefh. 

There  are  3  Sorts  of  green  Vitriol ,  viz.  that  of 
Germany,  England ,  and  the  Roman  Vitriol.  That  of 
Germany  is  a  little  blueifh,  and  contains  fome  Copper ; 

3tis  better  than  any  other  for  the  Composition  of  Aqua 
fords.  That  of  England  participates  ol  Iron,  and  is 
proper  to  make  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol.  The  Roman  is 
like  the  Englifh,  but  not  fo  eafily  melted. 

The  white  Vitriol  is  extracted  by  Evaporation  from 
the  Waters  of  vitriolick  Springs,  or  is  a  green  Vitriol 
calcin’d  white,  and  afterwards  diffolv’d  in  W ater,  fil¬ 
trated,  and  dry’d  on  the  Fire ;  but,  however,  ’tis  the 
mod  depurated  of  metallick  Subftance.  It  may  be 
taken  inwardly,  to  excite  Vomiting;  ’tis  alfo  us’d  in 
Colyres, 

Die  red  Vitriol  is  brought  over  from  Germany ,  *tis 
call’d  natural  Colcothar ,  or  Chalcitis ;  ’tis  fuppos’d  to 
be  a  green  ^Vitriol  calcin’d  by  a  fubterraneous  Fire,  and 
is  the  mod  rare  of  all  Vitriols.  It  Hops  Bleeding, 
when  apply ’d  on  Haemorrhages. 

All  the  other  Vitriols  above  nam’d,  arc  really  facti¬ 
tious,  being  only  a  kind  of  Cryftals,  drawn  by  Means 
of  Water  from  a  Sort  of  Marcafite  ordinarily  found  in 
Mines,  and  call’d,  by  Naturalifts,  Pyrites ,  or  §uis. 
Roman  Vitriol  is  made  by  expofmg  thefe  Pyrites  to  the 
Air,  till  fuch  Time  as  they  calcine,  and  change  into  a 
greenilli  vitriolick  Calx,  or  Dult;  in  which  State  they 
arc  thrown  into  the  Water,  and  arc  afterwards,  by 
Boiling  and  Evaporation,  reduc’d  into  that  kind  ol 
Cryftal  font  us  from  Italy. 

All  the  other  Vitriols  are  made  after  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  that  is,  much  after  the  lame  Manner  Allum  is 
made  in  England ,  and  Saltpetre  in  France.  For  green 
Vitriol ,  they  add  a  great  Number  of  Pieces  of  Iron  to 
the  Liquor  in  boiling  ;  as  foon  as  the  Iron  is  difiolv’d, 
they  evaporate  the  Difiblution  to  a  certain  Degree,  and 
fo  let  it  cryftallize.  The  Cryftals  being  form’d,  there 
remains  a  thick,  reddifh,  undluous,  ftiptick,  and  aftrin- 
gent  Liquor,  which  M.  Gcoffroy  calls  Eau  mere  do  Vi¬ 
triol,  as  containing  all  the  Principles  of  the  Mineral, 
though  difunited.  The  Powder  of  this  Vitriol  is  ex¬ 
uding  ftiptick,  and  excellent  for  the  Cure  of  Wounds, 
and  Hopping  of  Blood.  Its  Effc&s,  this  Way,  have 
been  rais’d  by  the  Knavery  of  fome,  and  Credulity  of 
others,  to  a  kind  of  Miracle  ;  it  being  this  that  make3 
die  Balk  of  the  famous  fympathctick  Powder. 

If  a  fmall  Quantity  of  white  or  green  Vitriol  be 
melted  in  Water,  and  we  write  with  die  Difiblution, 
the  Writing  will  be  invilible;  but  if  that  Writing  be 
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rubb’d  over  with  a  Piece  of  Cotton  dlppM  in~aDe- 
codlion  of  Galls,  it  will  be  vifible ;  if  another  Piece 
of  Cotton,  dipp’d  in  Spirit '  of  Vitriol ,  be  pafs’d 
lightly  over  that  Writing,  it '  will  difappear  • '  and  if* 
laftly,  another  Piece  of  Cotton,  dipp’d  in  Oil  bf  T ar- 
tar  per  deliquium,  be  rubb’d  over  the  fame  Writing, 
it  will  appear  again,  but  of  a  yellowifh  Colour;  If 
the  Difiblution  of  Vitriol ,  or  Vitriol  in  Powder*  be 
thrown  into  a  ftrong  Decocftion  of  dry  Rofes,  it  will 
make  Ink  as  black  as  common  Ink  ;  if  fome  Drops 
of  .Spirit  of  Vitriol  be  pour’d  upon  it*  the  Ink  will 
turn  red  ;  and  if  a  fmall  Quantity  of  volatile  Sal  Am¬ 
moniack  be  added  to  it,  it  will  turn  grey.  All  the 
Reafon  which  can  be  aflign’d  for  thefe  different  Phe¬ 
nomena,  is,  that  each  of  thefe  Liquors  changes  the 
Configuration  of  the  Pores  of  the  Matter  they  are 
pour’d  upon,  or  apply’d  to,  and  thereby  make  it  re¬ 
flect:  the  Light  in  a  different  Manner* 


We  defign  to  make  8  chymical  Preparations  of  Vi¬ 
triol,  viz .  the  Gilla  Vitrioli ,  or  vomitive  Vitriol,  Cal¬ 
cination  of  Vitriol ,  Diftillation  of  Vitriol,  Oil  of  Vi¬ 
triol  dulcified,  Styptick  Water,  Narcotick  volatile  Salt  of 
Vitriol,  Medicamentous  Stone ,  and  Salt  of  Vitriol. 

We  begin  by  Gilla  Vitrioli,  orVoMiTivp. Vi¬ 
triol,  which  is  but  a  Purification  of  white  Vitriol, 
made  by  melting  what  Quantity  we  pleafe  of  white 
Vitriol ,  in  a  Quantity  of  Phlegm  fufficient  for  its  Dif- 
folution  ;  we  filtrate  the  Difiblution,  and  have  two 
Thirds  of  the  Humidity  evaporated  in  a  ftone  Veffel : 
Then  placing  the  reft  in  a  cool  Place  for  2  Days,  there 
will  be  form’d  Cryftals,  which  we’ll  feparate,  and 
caule  again  a  Third  of  the  Humidity  left  to  be  eva¬ 
porated,  carrying  the  Vefiel  afterwards  to  its  former 
cool  Place  for  the  Formation  of  new  Cryftals  :  We 
repeat  the  fame  Operation  till  we  have  extra&ed  all 
our  Cryftals,  which  we  have  dry  in  the  Sun,  and 
keep  as  a  gentle  Vomitive.  The  Dofe  is  from  12 
Grains  to  a  Drachm,  in  Broth,  or  another  Liquor. 

An  aperitive  mineral  Water  can  be  made  by  difioL 
ving  8  or  9  Grains  of  Gilla  Vitrioli  in  2  Pounds  of 
common  Water. 

Note,  That  all  the  Humidity  may  be  evaporated  with¬ 
out  Cry  Utilization.  The  Gilla  Vitrioli  will  remain 
at  die  Bottom  in  white  Powder. 

The  Vitriol  is  calcin’d  by  putting  it  into  an  ealthen 
Pot  without  Glazing*  and  placing  the  Pot  on  the 
Fire ;  the  Vitriol  will  refolve  into  Water.  The  Liquor 
muft  be  boil’d  to  Confumption  of  the  Humidity,  or 
till  the  Matter  be  in  a  grey  Mafs,  a  little  towards 
white ;  then  the  Vefiel  is  taken  off  the  Fire.  ’7  is 
what  we  call  Vitriol  calcin'd  white.  If  the  grey  Vitriol 
be  calcin’d  for  a  long  Time,  at  a  great  Fire,  it  will 
turn  red,  like  Blood.  ’Tis  call’d  Colcothar ,  and  is 
very  good  to  ftop  Bleeding,  if  apply’d  on  the 
Wound. 

Note ,  That  the  famous  Sympathctick  Powder  is  nothing 
,  clfc  but  a  white  Vitriol  prepar’d  in  different  Man¬ 
ners,  according  to  the  different  Ideas  form’d  of  it. 
Roman  Vitriol  is  the  beft  for  this  Operation.  The 
Sympathctick  Powder  is  prepar’d  by  expofing  Roman 
Vitriol  to  the  Sun  while  that  Planet  is  in  the  Sign 
Leo,  i.  e.  in  the  Month  of  July,  to  have  it  dry’d 
and  open’d  ;  becaufe  the  Vitriol  is  fooner  dry’d  in 
that  Seafon,  than  in  any  other :  And  it  is  even  fup¬ 
pos’d,  that  the  exccfiivc  Pleat  of  the  Sun*  at  that 
Time,  volatilizes  the  Particles  ot  the  Vitriol .  But 
as  to  the  pretended  Influence  which  *tis  laid  to  re¬ 
ceive,  at  chat  Time,  from  the  Planet,  it  is  nothing 
clfc  but  a  mere  Chimicra.  This  Sympathctick  Pow¬ 
der  is  us’d  by  dipping  a  Piece  of  Cloth  in  the  Blood 
of  the  Pcrfon  wounded,  and  fpreading  the  Powder 
upon  chat  Blood.  ’Tis  pretended,  that  if  the  Pa¬ 
tient  was  4  or  5  Leagues  off,  when  that  Operation 
is  made,  the  Wound  would  dry  prefently ;  but  the 
Experiments  made  by  a  vaft  Number  of  Perfons, 
prove,  fuflicicntly  enotigh,  that  this  pretended  Vir¬ 
tue  is  but  a  mere  Picc*  of  Charlctanery,  whatever 

8  F  Sir 
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Sir  Ken  dm  Digby ,  and  others,  plead  in  Support  of 
that  Opinion*  Sir  Kenehn ,  in  an  exprefs  Treatife 
on  that  Subject,  where  he  gives  Inftances  of  Cures 
perform’d  by  the  Sympatbetick  Powder ,  accounts  for 
the  Manner  of  its  Operation  thus :  The  Sun’s  Rays, 
fays  he,  attract  the  Spirits  of  the  Blood  at  a  great 
Diftance,  by  which  Means,  the  Atoms  thereof  are 
driven  and  difpers’d  far  and  near  in  the  Air;  now 
the  Spirits  of  Vitriol  incorporated  in  the  Blood  fly 
along  with  them,  and  the  two  together  form  a  kind 
of  Train  of  Corpufcles.  On  the  other  Side,  there 
is  continually  ifluing  and  exhaling  from  the  Wound 
abundance  of  fiery  Spirits,  which  attract  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Air  •,  and  this  Air,  by  a  continu’d  Conca¬ 
tenation,  attracting  (till  the  next  Air,  at  length 
meets  the  Atoms  with  the  Spirits  of  the  Blood  and 
Vitriol :  Thus  the  Spirits  of  the  Blood  finding  their 
Source  again,  re-enter  into  their  primitive  Seat,  and 
being  join’d  with  the  vitriolick  Spirits,  the  W ound 
is  comforted,  and  heal’d  imperceptibly.  I  am  fur- 
priz’d  that  fo  great  a  Man,  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was, 
ihould  have  taken  fo  much  Pains  to  fupport  a  Sen¬ 
timent  contradicted  by  daily  Experiments,  by  a 
Reafoning  1b  contrary  to  the  belt  eltablifh’d  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  modem  Philofophy;  fmce  that  Egrefs 
and  Regrels  of  thofe  fiery  Spirits  from  and  into  the 
Wounds,  even  fuppos’d,  that  ftriCt  Concatenation 
of  the  Atoms,  -and  their  attractive  Power,  it  would 
be  impoflible.  Hill,  to  account  for  that  fanative  Fa¬ 
culty  attributed  to  the  Sympatbetick  Powder ;  fince, 
to  eftablifh  it,  in  the  Manner  Sir  Kenelm  does,  it 
mult  be  fuppos’d,  likewife,  that  the  Concatenation 
of  the  Atoms  of  the  Atmofphere,  which  fill  up 
that  great  Interval  between  the  Patient  and  the 
Place  where  the  Operation  is  made,  is  fo  ftrong,  as 
to  refill  all  the  mod  violent  Shocks  of  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  Bodies  they  are  continually  expos’d  to, 
as  the  RarefaClion  and  Condenfation  of  thofe  Atoms, 
according  to  the  different  Changes  of  the  Weather  ; 
their  violent  Agitation  by  a  violent  Rain,  or  tern- 
pcftuous  Wind,  &c.  which  Suppofition  is  falfe,  and 
contrary  to  Rcafon,  as  well  as  to  Philofophy. 
There  fliould  alfo  be  fuppos’d  fo  great  an  Analogy 
between  the  fiery  Particles  ifluing  from  the  Wound, 
and  the  Blood  on  the  Piece  of  Cloth  (which  at  fo 
great  a  Diftance,  as  having  been  fo  long  at  Reft, 
muft  be  divefted  of  all  its  Spirits)  fo  as  to  be  capable 
to  re-vivify  that  exani mated  Blood,  by  rendering  it 
fufceptible  of  a  new  Infuiion  of  Spirits  :  For  it  muft 
be  imagin’d,  that  the  Atmofphere  which  fubfifted 
at  firft,  between  thofe  which  exhale  continually  from 
the  Wound,  and  that  Blood,  at  its  firft  coming  out 
of  it,  has  been  interrupted,  fo  foon  as  the  Pores  of 
the  Particles  of  that  Blood,  by  being  depriv’d  of  its 
Motion,  have  alfo  ceas’d  being  directed  to  the  In- 
tromiftion  of  thole  Spirits,  by  acquiring  a  new  Con¬ 
figuration  ;  nay,  if  even  that  Rc-vivification  was 
pofliblt,  could  it  lad  long  enough  to  produce  that 
Efled  expected  from  the  Sympatbetick  Powder ,  when 
the  Blood  on  die  Cloth  is  depriv’d  of  its  chief  s!r- 
canum  of  Life,  Motion,  which  it  has  no  fooner  loft, 
bur  it  tends  to  its  DifTolution  ?  For  my  Part,  I  am 
lb  far  from  cfpouling  that  Sentiment  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  that  l  have  try’d  fcveral  Experiments  to 
di (cover  the  Virtue  of  the  Sympatbetick  Powder ,  pre¬ 
par’d  in  all  the  different  Manners  prcfcrib’tl  by  its 
Partizans,  and  in- the  Patient’s  own  Room,  even  at 
his  Bed  •fide,  and  could  find  none.  I  have  even 
iry’d  it  upon  myfclf,  at  the  taking  of  Panfiicola, 
from  the  Spaniards ,  in  the  Gulpli  of  Mexico ,  in 
1719,  where  l  was  wounded  ;  but  to  no  Purpofe. 
'Tis  very  true,  that  there  exhale  continually  from 
t  he  Vitriol ,  Ibmc  final]  Corpufcles,  which  is  plainly 
im\  by  placing  Vitriols  of  different  Colours  near 
one  another,  and  leaving  them  there  for  a  Fort- 
nigh  i  ;  during  which  Time,  they  will  have  chang’d 
Colour,  on  their  Surfaces,  the  white  being  turn’d 
ye  How,  the  green  whitifh,  the  blue  green  ifh,  and 
the  red  grey  ill  i.  ’Tis  likewife  as  true,  that  thofe 
vitriolick  Corpufcles  fprcadiijg  themfelves  in  the 


Air,  can  fall  upon  the  Wound,  and  fton  Rl  a- 
but  that’s  very  precarious,  and  it  muft  be  d 
near  the  Patient;  whereas,  without  trnftmTf  ^ 
Uncertainty,  the  calcin’d  Vitriol  can  be  bg,  °  tilat 
ply’d  on  the  Wound,  with  Hopes  of  Succef *P‘ 
can’t  be  of  Opinion,  that  the  Blood  on  the  Vi*.1 
can  retain,  yet,  Heat  enough  to  exalt  •  rotil 
Particles,  and  quicken  thlr  M0£ 
fons  abovemennon’d ;  for  it  fhould  • 

them  a  Paffport  to  the  Wound,  otherwise  if' 
might  chance  to  take  another  Road  "r  . p 

vulgar  Error,  to  imagine,  that  by  throwL  a 
Urme  of  a  Perfon  into  the  Fire,  that  Perfon  Ie t 
Heat  in  the  Bladder ;  or  Nettles  on  the  fW m 
of  an  Animal,  there  would  enfue  an  Infkmm  ?ltS 
in  the  Inteftines  ;  and  fcveral  other  Things,  ^hT/ 


are  known  by  Experience  to  be  falfe. 


The  Distillation  of  Vitriol,  is  an  acid  S  I 
of  Vitriol  refolv’d  into  a  Liquor  by  a  great  Fire  thus- 
Two  Thirds  of  a  large  ftone  Retort,  luted,  are 
with  Englijh  Vitriol ,  calcin’d  white ;  the  Retort  is  nk 
ced  in  a  reverberatory  Furnace,  and  after  a  laro-e  Red' 
pient  has  been  adapted  to  it,  a  final!  Fire  is  made  to 
heat  the  VeflTel,  and  to  bring  out.  Drop  byDrop/thc 
aqueous  Humidity  which  would  have  been  left  in  the 
Vitriol ;  and  when  it  has  done  diftilling,  the  Liquor  in 
the  Recipient  is  pour’d  into  a  Bottle.  Tis  what  is 
call’d  Phlegm  of  Vitriol ,  and  is  us’d  to  wafh  the  Eyes 
in  Ophthalmicks.  The  Recipient  muft  be  re-adapted 
to  the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  and  all  the  Joints  exaftly 
luted;  then  the  Fire  being  increas’d  by -Degrees 
Clouds  are  feen  to  come  out  into  the  Recipient :  The 
Fire  rauft  be  continu’d  always  in  the  fame  State,  till 
the  Recipient  grows  cold  ;  then  it  is  pulh’d  with  Vio¬ 
lence,  with  Wood,  fo  that  the  Flame  comes  out  thro* 
the  Chimney  of  the  Dome,  as  thick  as  the  Arm,  and 
continu’d  with  the  fame  Force  for  3  Days,  and  as 
many  Nights,  then  put  out:  TheVelfelsare  unluted 
when  they  are  cold,  and  the  Spirit  pour’d  into  a  glafs 
Cucurbite,  which  is  quickly  placed  on  the  Sand,  and  a 
Capital,  with  its  Recipient,  adapted  to  it ;  and  after 
the  Joints  have  been  exadly  luted  with  a  wet  Bladder, 
very  near  4  Ounces  of  the  Humidity  are  diftili’d,  by  a 
very  flow  Fire,  ’tis  the  fulpburous  Spirit  of  Vitriol , 
which  is  kept  in  a  Bottle,  well  cork’d. 

The  fulpburous  Spirit  of  Vitriol  is  a  very  good  Re¬ 
medy  for  the  Afthma,  Pally,  and  the  Maladies  of  the 
Lungs.  The  Dofe  is  from  4  Drops  to  io,  in  fome 
Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diftempcr. 

The  Recipient  muft  be  chang’d,  and  the  Fire  ha¬ 
ving  been  increas’d,  Half  of  the  Humidity  left  in  the 
Alembick  is  diftill’d,  which  is  the  acid  Spirit  of  Vi¬ 
triol ,  and  is  mix’d  in  Juleps,  to  a  grateful  Acidity. 
The  other  Half  left  in  the  Alembick,  is  the  moll  acid 
Part  of  the  Vitriol ,  improperly  call’d  Oil  of  Vitriol. 
This  Oil  is  us’d  for  the  DifTolution  of  Metals. 

Red  Matter  is  found  in  the  Retort,  which  is  a  very 
good  Colcothar. 

Note ,  That  if  the  Artift  has  put  in  the  Retort  8 
Pounds  of  Vitriol ,  at  16  Ounces  in  the  Pound,  he  11 
extrad  1 6  Ounces  of  Phlegm,  4  Ounces  offal* 
phurous  Spirit,  and  24  Ounces  of  Spirit,  and  Oil  0 
Vitriol ';  there  remain  in  the  Veflel  88  Ounces  01 
Colcothar.  The  acid  Spirits  are  but  Salts  refolv  u 
into  a  Liquor  bv  the  Strength  of  the  Fire,  winch 


has  difengag’d  them  of  their  moil  terreftrial  1  ajcs’ 
and  can  be  reftor’d  to  their  former  State,  by  poui  mg 
them  upon  fome  Alkali:  For  Example,  the  Spine 
of  Vitriol  having  remain’d  a  confiderable  dime  on 
Iron,  re-corporilies  irfelf  into  Vitriol  j  and  Spmto 
Nitre  pour’d  upon  Salt  of  Tartar,  makes  a  0.1  - 
petre.  Oil  of  Vitriol ,  when  very  ftrong,  produces 
a  furprizing  Fired;  for  if  it  be  mixM  with  other 
Oil  of  Vitriol ,  or  with  its  Spirit,  or  with  Water,  or 
die  with  an  nsthercal  Oil  like  that  of  lurpentine. 

Spirit  of  Wine,  &c.  the  Mixture  heats  to  Del)  an 

Excefs,  as  to  bur  ft,  fome  times,  the  Veiled  CIJ.C0‘ 
rain’d  in,  and  fome  times  caufes  a  violent  Ebulh^ 
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onmc  attribute  this  furprizing  Effeft  to  the  great 
nuantity  of  the  'S1160113  Particles  wrapp  d  in  the 
rvj  of  Vitriol ,  and  which  being  put  in  Motion  by 
h  Oil  of  Turpentine,  Spirit  of  Wine,  &c.  pufli 
. ,  Tmoetuofity  the  heavy  Salts  they  are  environ’d 
Vv! ,  an(j  which  can’t  be  rarefy'd  but  with  the 
Difficulty.  But  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  this 
fr ntiment  contradids  itfelf;  for  if  thofe  fuppos’d 
*  eous  Particles  be  environ’d  with  heavy  Salts,  and 
It  to  be  rarefy’d,  is  it  not  entirely  contra- 
H'dory  to  Experience,  that  they  could  continue  in  a 
State  capable  of  Motion  ?  Or  rather,  is  it  not  more 
eafonable  to  think,  that  being  thus  environ’d  with 
f  'aid  heavy,  and  thick  Salts  *  and  depriv’d  of  Ra- 
refaftion,  they  are  totally  extinguifli’d,  fince  that 
Rarefaction  they  are  depriv’d  of  is  the  principal 
Aliment  of  the  Fire:  Therefore  I  would  rather 
imagine,  that  the  acid  Points  of  the  Oil  of  Vitriol 
having  by  the  Violence  of  the  Fire  receiv’d  a  harder 
Temper  than  its  Spirit,  break,  tear,  and  deftroy 
all  they  encounter  with,  and  that  in  that  Diforder 
and  Confufion,  effedted  with  Violence  and  Impetuo- 
flt*  happens  that  ftrong  Heat  obferv’d  in  the  Vef- 
fel !  which  is  aifo  occafion’d  by  the  great  Efforts 
thofe  acid  Points  make  to  penetrate  the  globulous 
Particles  of  Water,  when  mix’d  with  it.  The  fame 
Heat  happens  when  thofe  acid  Points  are  mix’d 
with  Oil  of  Turpentine,  Spirit  of  Wine,  &c.  by 
the  continual  Fridtion  of  thofe  Points  againft  the 
fulphurous  Particles  of  thofe  as  the  real  Oils.  If  a 
few  Drops  of  Oil,  or  Spirit  of  Vitriol ,  be  pour’d 
upon  an  Infufion  of  dry’d  red  Rofes,  the  Infufion 
will  in  a  /hort  Time  turn  red,  like  Wine,  becaufe 
the  acid  Spirit  extends  and  rarefies  the  Particles  of 
the  Rofes  which  the  Water  had  diffolv’d,  and  re- 
ftores  their  Pores  to  their  former  natural  Configu¬ 
ration.  The  fame  Effedt  will  happen,  if  the  Acid 
be  pour’d,  but  after  the  Rofes  have  been  feparated, 
by  Colature,  from  the  Liquor,  wherein  they  have 
been  macerated.  If  a  Vial  be  fill’d  with  a  purify’d 
Decodtion  of  nephri tick  Wood,  and  the  Decodtion 
is  view’d  towards  the  Light,  it  will  appear  yellow  ; 
if  we  turn  our  Back  to  the  .  Light,  it  will  appear 
blue  •,  if  fome  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol  be  mix’d 
with  it,  it  will  appear  yellow  on  all  Sides  ;  but  if  as 
much  Oil  of  Tartar  be  added  to  it,  it  will  return 
to  its  former  Colour  :  Which  different  Changes  are 
to  be  attributed  to  different  Configurations  given  to 
the  Pores  of  that  Tindture  for  the  Refledlion  of  the 
Light,  by  the  different  Liquors  mix’d  with  it.  If  a 
few  Drops  of  Oil  of  Tartar  be  pour’d  on  red  W  ine, 
it  will  turn  green ifh,  and  re-affume  its  former  Co¬ 
lour,  if  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Oil  of  Tartar  be  added 
to  it. 

Dulcified  Oil  of  Vitriol,'  is  the  ftrongeft 
Acid  of  Vitriol  corredted,  and  foften’d,  in  this  Man¬ 
ner:  Eight  Ounces  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  are  put  into  a 
pretty  large  Mutrafs,  and  r6  Ounces  of  Spirit  of 
Wine  pour’d  foftly  upon  it  ;  the  Matrals  is  flopp’d 
with  another,  to  make  a  circulatory  Veflel,  and  the 
Mixture  left  in  Digellion,  in  the  Cold,  for  io  or  12 
Hours,  and  (hook  from  Time  to  Time ;  afterwards 
his  plac’d  on  a  linall  Sand  Fire,  and  the  Liquor  made 
to  circulate  during  3  Days  ;  which  expir’d,  the  Vcf- 
fds  arc  left  to  grow  cold,  then  feparated,  and  tiie  Li¬ 
quor  pour'd  into*  a  Bottle,  well  cork’d.  The  Liquor 
will  be  of  a  grateful  Smell,  and  of  a  very  acid  Tafte, 
though  tempera  ted. 

'Hi is  dulcified  Oil  of  Vitriol  is  aperitive,  proper  to 
provoke  Urine,  good  for  the  Stone,  to  purify  the 
hlood,  to  flop  Vomiting,  and  the  Diarrhea.  Some 
preferibe  it  for  Spitting  of  Blood,  Haemorrhages  of 
the  Nofe,  and  for  the  All'll ma.  The  Dofe  is  from  4 
Drops  to  10,  or  t;o  an  agreeable  Acidity,  in  fome  Li- 
(]llor  appropriated  to- the  Diftempcr, 

Styptiuk  Water,  is  a  Di (Volution  of  Vitriol , 
nnd  other  Ingredients  proper  to  (lop  Blood.  'Tis 
niadc  with  Colcotbar ,  or  red  Vitriol ,  Roman  Allum, 

aiK‘  Sugsu-candy,  of  each  Half  suv Ounce*  the  Urine 
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of  a  young  Perfon*  and  Rofe-water,  of  each  4  Oun¬ 
ces  ;  and  1 6  Ounces  of  Plan tane- water ;  and  thefe 
Drugs  very  well  mix’d  together  in  a  Mortar :  This 

Water  muff  be  pour’d,  by  Inclination  *  when  ’tis  to  be 
us’d. 

To  flop  the  Blood  of  an  Artery  which  has  beeii 
open’d;,  a  Comprefs  muft  be  dipp’d  in  this  Water* 
and  apply ’d  on  tire  Part;  a  fmall  Tent  dipp’d  in  it 
muft  be  introduc’d  into  the  Nofe  when  the  Hsmor1 
rhage  lafls  too  long.  Taken  inwardly,  it  flops  the 
Spitting  of  Blood,  Dyfenteria’s,  the  immoderate  Flux 
of  the  Haemorrhoids,  and  of  the  Menfes  ;  ’tis  vulne¬ 
rary.  The  Dofe  is  from  Half  a  Drachm  to  2,  in  fome 
other  Liquor. 

Note,  That  my  Styptick,  and  vulnerary  Tindlure, 
produces  all  thefe  Effedts,  (even  in  the  mod  dan¬ 
gerous  Cafes,  and  when  the  Blood  flows  with  the 
greateft  Impetuofity)  quicker,  and  with  a  greater. 
Safety,  by  taking  a  Spoonful  of  it  inwardly  when 
the  Haemorrhage  is  great ;  Half  a  Spoonful  when 
not  fo  violent;  and  50,Drops, Morning  and  Night* 
when  the  Patient  is  afflicted  only  with  Spitting  of 
Blood  :  In  all  thefe  Cafes  it  cures  effectually,  and  is 
fo  plealant,  both  for  Smell  and  Tafte,  that  it  might 
be  taken  by  itfelf.  ’Tis  apply ’d  outwardly,  by  dip¬ 
ping  a  thin  Comprefs  into  it,  and  applying  it  on 
die  Part ;  for  then  it  will  not  only  flop  the  Blood* 
but  even  cure,  effectually,  the  Wound*  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  fame  EffeCts  inwardly,  on  the  Lungs* 
Breath,  This  TinCture  may  be  had  of  my 

Printer,  Mr.  Hart. 

The  Volatile  Narcotick  of  Vitriol,  is  an 
Exaltation,  or  Volatilization  of  the  fix’d  Salt  of  Vi¬ 
triol  into  white  Flowers,  by  Borax,  thus :  We  put  2 
Pounds  of  Colcotbar ,  or  red  Vitriol ,  into  a  flone  Pan* 
and  pour  Upon  it  xo  or  12  Pounds  of  boiling  Water ; 
we  leave  them  to  macerate  for  2  Hours,  ftirring  the 
Matter,  from  Time  to  Time,  with  a  wooden  Spatula; 
then  filtrate  the  Liquor,  and  keep  it. 

We  diffolve,  like  wife,  2  Ounces  of  Borax,  in  Pow¬ 
der,  in  2  Pounds  of  hot  Water,  and  pour  the  Diffo- 
lution  hot  into  the  preceding  filtrated  Liquor :  A  kind 
of  yellow  Mud  is  precipitated  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Veffel ;  we  leave  that  Mixture  to  fettle  till  the  next 
Day,  and  then  filtrate  it  through  a  grey  Paper,  and 
place  the  filtrated  Liquor  on  the  Sand,  in  a  glafs  or 
ilone  Veffel,  to  evaporate,  till  a  Pellicle  begins  to  ap¬ 
pear  a-top  :  We  pour  ir,  then,  into  a  glafs  Cucurbite, 
capacious  enough  to  contain  8  Pints  of  Liquor,  and 
of  about  8  Inches  high  ;  to  which  wc  adapt  a  Capital, 
and  a  little  Recipient,  and  have  all  the  Humidity  di- 
ftill’d  at  a  Sand  Heat :  We  throw  away,  as  ufelefs* 
the  diftill’d  Water,  except  the  four  lad  Ounces,  which 
arc  a  little  acid,  and  which  wc  keep  carefully :  The 
Diflillation  over,  we  pufli  the  Fire  with  Violence,  to 
make  a  fmall  Quantity  of  a  volatile  white  Salt  rife  to 
the  Capital,  and  round  the  Cucurbite  :  When  nothing 
more  afeends,  we  let  the  Fire  go  out*  and  the  Vefiels 
grow  cold,  and  then  gather  all  tiie  Flowers  which  we 
find  (licking  round  the  Vefiels,  which  we  keep  in  a 
glafs  Bottle,  well  cork’d.  There  remains  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Cucurbite  a  dry  grey  Mafs,  upon  which 
we  pour  the  4  Ounces  of  Liquor  (liv’d  from  the  Di¬ 
flillation  ;  there  happens  a  Heat,  with  a  fmall  Ebul¬ 
lition  of  a  vitriolic! :  Smell ;  we  rc-adapt  the  Capital 
to  the  Cucurbite,  and  have  all  the  Liquor  diflill’d, 
which  we  keep:  We  pufh  the  Fire,  to  make  the 
Flowers  fublimate,  as  before  ;  this  fccond  Sublimation 
is  a  little  more  copious  than  the  firft  ;  we  gather  thefe 
Flowers,  and  pour  again  the  diftilFd  Water  in  the  Cu¬ 
curbite  on  the  grey  Mafs,  then  have  it  diftilFd,  and 
the  Flowers  fublimatcd,  as  before :  Wc  repeat  the 
fame  Operation  till  nothing  more  fubli mates,  and  then 
mix  our  Flowers  together,  and  keep  them. 

This  narcotick  volatile  Salt  app cafes  the  Dilbrdcrs 
which  the  irritated  fulphurous  Matters  can  caufe  in  our 
Body :  For  Example,  in  malignant  Fevers  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  Delirium .  A  Dofo  or  two  of  this  Salt, 

of 
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of  7  or  8  Grains  each,  taken  in  the  Excefs  of  the  Pa- 
roxifm,  abates  the  Fever,  and  even  the  Delirium ,  in 
7  or  8  Hours  Time,  and  gives  Leifure  to  the  Phyfi- 
cian  to  proceed  with  a  greater  Facility  to  the  Cure  of 
the  Malady,  by  common  and  fimple  Purgatives  ;  be- 
caufe  this  Remedy  appeafes  only  the  Fever,  and  the 
Delirium >  without  curing  it :  For  if  in  that  Interval 
the  Caufe  of  the  Malady  is  not  carry ’d  off  by  Purga¬ 
tives,  the  Fever  and  Delirium  return. 

* 

•  « 

Note,  M.  Hvmberg ,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences , 
at  Paris ,  and  firft  Phyfician  to  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  late  Duke  of  Orleans ,  'is  the  Author  of  this  Pre¬ 
paration. 

* 

The  Medicamentous  Stone,  is  a  Mixture  of 
feveral  deterfive  and  very  aftringent  Matters  reduc’d 
into  a  Stone  by  Calcination,  thus:  Two  Ounces  of 
Colcsthar ,  or  of  Vitriol  calcin’d  red  ;  Litharge,  Allum, 
zmd  Bole,  of  each  4  Ounces;  are  pulveriz’d,  and 
mix’d  together ;  and  the  Mixture  being  put  into  a 
glaz’d  Pot,  ftrong  Vinegar  is  pour’d  upon  it  till  it 
fwims  over  the  Matter  to  the  Height  of  two  Fingers  ; 
the  Pot  is  flopp’d,  and  the  Matter  left  in  Digeftion 
during  2  Days  ;  after  which  are  added  to  it  8  Ounces 
of  Nitre,,  and  2  Ounces  of  Sal  Ammoniack  Then 
the  Pot  is  plac’d  on  the  Fire,  to  make  all  the  Humi¬ 
dity  evaporate.  The  Mafs  left  in  the  VelTel  is  calcin’d 
at  a  great  Fire  for  about  an  Hour,  and  afterwards  kept 
for  Ufe. 

This  Stone  is  a  very  good  Remedy  for  the  Gonor¬ 
rhoea,  and  alfo  to  cleanfe  the  Eyes  in  the  Small  Pox, 
by  diiTolving  7  or  8  Grains  of  it  in  4  Ounces  of  Plan- 
tane-water :  ’Tis  likewife  very  good  to  Hop  Blood, 
when  apply’d  on  the  Wound. 

Note ,  That  the  Stone  call’d  Admirable ,  is  alfo  a  kind 
of  Medicamcntous  Stone.  ’Tis  prepar’d  in  this 
Manner :  We  pulverize,  and  mix  together,  8  Oun¬ 
ces  of  white  Vitriol ,  double-refin’d  Sugar,  and  Salt¬ 
petre,  9  Ounces  of  each  ;  2  Ounces  of  Allum,  6 
Drachms  of  Sal  Ammoniack,  and  Half  an  Ounce 
of  Camphor  ;  we  put  this  Mixture  into  an  earthen 
Pot  glaz’d,  and  humect  it  to  the  Confidence  of 
Honey,  with  Pickle  of  Olives ;  then  placing  the 
Pot  on  a  lmall  Fire,  we  have  the  Matter  dry’d  gen¬ 
tly,  till  ’tis  grown  as  hard  as  a  Stone,  which  mult  be 
kept  cover’d,  becaufe  it  humedts  itfelf  eafily. 

This  Stone  is  deterfive,  vulnerary,  and  aftringent ; 
it  refills  the  Gangrene,  and  (tops  Blood,  if  apply’d 
dry,  or  diffolv’d  in  a  Liquor.  ’Tis  employ’d  for 
Cataracts  of  the  Eyes,  in  a  ColJyre  ;  for  fcorbutick 
Ulcers,  and  old  Gonorrhoea’s,  in  Injections :  ’Tis 
never  adminiftcr’d  inwardly. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Medicamcntous  Stone , 
call’d  the  Stone  of  Philofopbcrs ,  prepar’d  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner  :  Roman  Vitriol ,  and  Roach  Allum, 

1 2  Ounces  of  each  ;  Cerufc,  and  white  Bole,  2 
Ounces  of  each  ;  an  Ounce  of  Salt  of  Tartar;  Cam¬ 
phor  and  Olibanum,  2  Drachms  of  each;  are  pul¬ 
veriz’d,  and  mix’d  together ;  and  the  Mixture  be¬ 
ing  put  into  an  earthen  Dilh,  6  Ounces  of  good 
Vinegar  are  pour’d  upon  it,  and  the  Matter  ftirr’d 
all  the  while  with  a  Spatula  ;  then  the  Dilh  is  put 
on  the  Fire,  for  the  Matter  to  harden. 

This  Stone  is  deterfive,  and  dcficcative,  proper  to 
cure  Ulcers.  An  Ounce  of  it  is  put  to  macerate  in 
12  Ounces  of  white  Wine  and  Plantane-water,  and 
after  the  Infufion  has  been  filtrated,  lmall  Pieces  of 
Linncn  are  clipp’d  in  it,  to  be  apply’d  on  the  Sore. 

Salt  or  Vitriol,  is  the  molt  fix’d  Subftancc  of 
the  Vitriol ,  remaining  after  the  Dillillation.  This  Salt 
is  prepar’d  by  taking  2  or  3  Pounds  of  the  Cole ot bar 
left  in  the  Cornuc,  after  the  Dillillation  of  Vitriol ,  and 
putting  it  to  macerate  in  8  or  10  Pounds  of  hot  Wa¬ 
ter  for  10  or  12  Hours,  and  afterwards  it  mull  boil  2 
or  3  Gallops;  then  having  been  left  to  fettle,  the 
Water  is  pour'd  out,  by  Inclination,  or  decanted,  and 
other  Water  put  on  the  Matter,  proceeding  as  before  ; 

1 


all  the  Impregnations  are  mix’d  together  *  j  „ 

Humidity  having  been  evaporated,  in  a  a!*c  a£tIie 

Vefiel,  on  Sand,  there  remains  a  Salt  at  the  n  ?*  ftone 
This  Salt  is  us’d  as  the  Gilla  Vitrioli 
The  Dofe  is  from  10  to  30  Grains.  From  hIta  ‘ 
rations  on  Vitriol ,  we’ll  pafs  to  thofe  on  Aiu . Cle  °Pe’ 


'ies 


Allum,  from  the  Greek  Salt,  k  A;  j  „ 

mineral  Salt,  of  an  acid  Tafte,  leavirig  in  the  iAl 

Senfe  of  Sweetnefs,  accompanied  with  a  7 ,a 

Degree  of  Aftringency.  *  *  confiderabfe 

The  antient  Naturalifls  allow  of  2  Sorts  of  AV 
the  one  native,  and  the  other  factitious,  ThP  „  ,  A 
is  found  in  the  Ifiand  of  Milo,  being  a  kind  ofwtAm 
Stone,  very  light,  friable,  and  porous;  andfhA\J 
with  Filaments  refembling  Silver.  ^ 

The  factitious  Allum  is  prepar’d  in  different  Man 
ners,  according  to  the  different  Materials  whereof  hi' 
made:  Hence  arife  Red,  Roman,  and  Citron  Allum  > 
to  which  are  added,  plumofe ,  faccbarine ,  and  burnt 
Allum . 

Italy;  England,  and  Flanders,' art  the  Countri 
where  Allum  is  principally  produc’d. 

The  principal  Places,  in  Italy,  where  they  make 
Allum,  are,  Civita  Vecchia  and  Solfatara ,  near  Puzzu- 
oli.  The  Procef9  of  making  Allum  at  Civita  Vecchia 
as  deferib’d.  by  M.  Geoffroy,  is  as  follows :  The  Stone* 
which  is  of  a  ruddy 1  Hue,  being  calcin’d,  they  boil 
and  diffolve  the  Calx  in  Water,  which  imbibing  the 
Salt,  /.  e.  the  Allum,  feparates  itfelf  from  the  ufelefs 
Earth ;  laftly,  leaving  the  Water,  thus  impregnated 
with  Salt,  to  ftand  for  fome  Days.,  it  cryftallizes  of  it 
felf,  like  Tartar  about  a  But,  and  makes  what  we  call 
Roche,  or  Roman  Allum. 

The  Roman  Allum  is  commonly  pure  enough,  but  it 
may  be  purify ’d  again,  by  diffolving  it  in  Water,  fil¬ 
trating  the  Diffolution,  and  having  it  evaporated  on 
the  Fire.  ’Tis  deterfive  and  aftringent,  and  is  us’d  in 
Gargarifms  for  fore  Throats,  to  cleanfe  the  Mouth 
and  Teeth,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  Gums :  ’Tis  good 
for  the  Aphtes,  and  venereal  Shankers ;  apply’d  out¬ 
wardly  it  flops  Bleeding  ;  when  inwardly,  it  provokes 
Urine,  and  is  proper  for  Gonorrhcea’s.  One  Drachm 
of  it  muft  be  diffolv’d  in  2  Pounds  of  Roots  of ///- 
thaa,  and  fome  Glaffes  thereof  are  adminifter’d  to  the 
Patient  by  Intervals. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Roche  Allum ,  made  in  Eng¬ 
land,  from  a  blueifh  mineral  Stone,  frequently  in  the 
Hills  of  Yorkfhirc  and  Lancajhire .  This  Stone  they 
calcine  on  a  Hearth,  or  Kiln,  then  deep  it  fucceffivcly 
in  feveral  Pits  of  Water;  then  boil  it  for  about  24 
Hours  :  LaftJy,  letting  it  ftand  for  about  2  Hours, 
the  Impurities  fubfide,  and  leave  a  pure  Liquor,  which 
remov’d  into  a  Cooler,  and  fome  Urine  added  to  it, 
begins,  in  3  or  4  Days,  to  gather  into  a  Mafs,  which 
being  roach’d,  e.  taken  out,  wafh’d,  and  melted 
over  again,  is  fit  for  Ufe. 

At  Whitby ,  in  Yorkfhirc,  the  Proccls  of  making  Al- 
lum  is  as  follows  :  The  mineral  Stone,  before  it  is  cal¬ 
cin’d,  being  expos’d  to  the  Air,  will  moulder  in  Pie¬ 
ces,  and  yield  a  Liquor  of  which  Copperas  may  he 
made,  but  being  calcin’d,  it  is  fit  for  Allum.  As  long 
as  it  continues  in  the  Earth,  or  in  Water,  it  remains  a 
hard  Stone.  Sometimes  a  Liquor  will  iffue  out  of  the 

Sidesof  the  Mine,  which,  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  is 

turn’d  into  a  natural  Allum.  The  Tafte  and  Qualities 
of  this  Allum  are  like  thofe  of  the  Roman  Allum,  bl,fis 
not  fo  much  cftcem’d  in  Medicine,  becaufe  it  contains 

lefs  acid  Spirits. 

Saccharine  Allum  bears  a  ncarRefemblancc  to  Sugw. 
It  is  a  Compofition  of  common  Allum  with  0  c 
water  and  Whites  of  Eggs,  boil’d  together  to  tnc 
Confidence  of  a  Pafte,  and  thus  moulded  at  Plcnhirc  » 
as  it  cools,  it  grows  as  hard  as  Stone,  ft  is  us  as  4 

Cofmetick.  .  , . 

Burnt  Allum ,  Alumen  ttjlttm ,  is  Allum  calcm  «  0 
the  Fire,  and  thus  render’d  whiter,  more  lighb  4 

eafily  pulveriz’d.  ,  f  r.yinc 

Plume  Allum,  Alumen  plumofum,  is  a  Sort  ot  4 
mineral  Stone,  of  various  Colours,  moll  com 
white,  bordering  on  green,  refembling  ‘  ’ 
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t  Dt  that  inftead  of  Scales,  it  fifes  in  Threads  of 
tfjhrrs  refembling  thofe  of  a  Feather ;  whence  its 

Name  ’from  Bluma,  a  Feather. 

After  this  concife  Defcription  of  the  different  Spe- 
•  s  ofjl turns  >  we’ll  proceed  to  a  fingle  Operation  on 
that  Salt,  which  is  its  Diftillation,  and  which  to  per- 
form,  well  put  five  Pound  of  Roman  Allum  into  a 
areat  Cucurbite  of  Stone  or  of  Glafs,  and  having 
adapted  a  Capital  with  its  Recipient  to  it,  we’ll  have  di- 
(tilled  at  a  Sand-Heat,  all  that  can  afcend,  to  have  a 
phlegm  of  Allum^  which  is  ufed  in  the  Maladies  of  the 
Eyes°  for  the  Quinfey,  and  to  cleanfe  Wounds.  We’ll 
afterwards  unlute  the  Velfels,  and  having  broke  the 
Cucurbite,  pulverife  the  white  Mafs  left  in  it,  and  put 
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The  Chymical  Analyfis  of  Sulphur  is  very  difficult  i 
its  Principles  being  fo  volatile,  and  withal  fo  fall  bound 
together,  that  they  either  rife  all  together,  or  ate  difli- 
paced  and  loft  in  the  Separation.  M.  Homberg, ,  how¬ 
ever,  has  at  length  found  the  Secret  of  feparatiflg  the 
Principles,  and  of  faving  them  at  the  latne  Time.  He 
finds  it  to  confift  of  an  acid  Salt,  an  Earth,  and  oily 
bituminous,  and  inflammable  Matter,  and  ufually  a 
little  Metal.  The  three  firft  he  finds  by  a  long  Series 
of  Operations,  are  in  pretty  equal  Quantities ;  but  the 
laft  which  proves  to  be  Copper,  inconfiderable :  The 
Acid,  he  adds,  is  exactly  the  fame  with  that  of  Vitriol ; 
the  Oil  which  is  thick  and  red  as  Blood,  appears  to  be 


^Uvu. — 7  i  -  rj, ,•  j  „i  ,*  .  t  r  inflammable  Part,  and  that  which  conftitutes  the 

i£  into  a  (tone  Retort;  two  Thirds  thereof  will  be  left  Chymtcal  Principle  Sulphur,  only  that  it  retains  feme 

empty  j  well  put  that  Retoit  into^  a  reverberatory  heterogeneous  Matter  in  the  Operation.  The  Earth 

is  extremely  fix’d,  and  unalterable  by  the  ftrongeft 
Fire.  ° 


empty  j  *  -  i  .  .  ^ 

Furnace  fhut  up,  and  having  adapted  a  large  Recipi¬ 
ent  to  it,  and  luted  exactly  the  Joints,  we’ll  make 
under  it  a  very  fmall  Fire,  for  three  Hours,  to  heat 
the  Retort,  which  is  to  be  encreafed  every  Hour  ’till  it 
comes  to  die  laft  Violence  j  the  Spirits  come  out,  and 
iUi  the  Recipient  with  white  Clouds.  We  continue 
the  Fire  in  that  Condition  for  three  Days,  and  after 
having  left  the  Veflfels  to  grow  cold,  we  find  in  the 
Recipient  eight  Ounces  of  acid  Spirit,  which  is  more 
grateful  to  the  Palate  than  that  of  Vitriol.  ’Tis  ufed 
in  Juleps,  for  continual  Fevers,  and  tertian  Agues. 
The  Dofe  is  from  four  to  eight  Drops :  ’Tis  alfo  very 
good  for  the  Aphte.s  and  fmall  Shankers  which  come  in 
the  Mouth. 

We  break  the  Retort,  and  find  in  it  a  white  Mafs 
very  much  rarefied  and  light.  ’Tis  what  we  call 
Burnt-Allum ,  and  is  ufed  to  eat  the  Excrefcences  of 
Flefh.  •  Sulphur  is  the  next  Subjedt  of’  our  Opera¬ 
tions. 

Sulphur  is  a  fat  undtuous  Sort  of  mineral  Sub- 
ftance,  fufible,  and  inflammable  by  Fire,  and  not  difio- 
luble  or  miflible  in  Water. 

Sulphur ,  commonly  called  Brimflone ,  is  of  two 
Kinds  *,  viz.  vivum  and  common  Sulphur. 

Sulphur  Vivum,  native ,  or  virgin  Sulphur ,  is 
that  which  is  dug  in  this  Form  out  of  the  Earth  ;  be¬ 
ing  opake,  of  a  yellow,  or  Afh-Colour  :  It  eafily  takes 
Fire,  and  in  Burning  calls  a  ftrong  fulphurous  Smell. 
It  is  chiefly  brought  from  Sicily ,  and  is  but  little  ufed, 
except  in  fome  galenical  Compofitions,  arid  to  fulphur 
fmall  Wine,  in  order  to  make  it  keep  in  Carriage.  It 
is  found  in  great  Quantities  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Vulcanos ,  or  burning  Mountains,  as  Vefuvius ,  JEtna, 
&c.  yet  Sulphur  has  alfo  its  particular  Mines ;  and  we 
have  very  good  from  ievcral  Parts  of  Italy  and  Swit¬ 
zerland,  though  the  belt  is  that  of  Guitto  and  Nicara¬ 
gua  in  America . 

The  Native  Sulphur  contain.^  an  Oil,  and  acid  Salt, 
and  Earth.  It  is  penetrating,  attenuating,  refolutive, 
proper  for  the  Itch  and  Scald-Head,  to  kill  Lice,  and 
is  employ’d  in  Unguents  and  Plaifters. 

Common  Sulphur ,  or  that  ufed  in  Gunpowder,  and 

on  divers  other  Occafions  :  ’Tis  faid,  by  fome,  to  be 

a  Compofition  of  the  Native  Sulphur  with  Rolin,  roll’d 

up  into  Cylindrical  Pieces.  Though  others  aflurc  us 

it  is  procured  from  the  Native  Sulphur ,  by  means  of 

Fire  and  Train  Oil,  which  dififolving  it,  it  is  poured 

into  Moulds,  and  thus  formed  into  thofe  Cylinders  we 
find  it  in.  ' 


I  his  common  Sulphur  is  either  better  or  worfe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Refinery  it  comes  from.  That  of  Ilol- 
Mfllus  a  long  Time  had  the  Vogue:  The  fecond 
,c  *ms  been  given  to  that  of  Venice ;  and  the  Third 
to  that  of  Marseilles :  But  the  Order  lias  been  fincc 

Plac?CC^  a,U*  C^aC  *10in  Marfcillcs  is  now  in  die  Jirft 

Common  Sulphur  is  chofen  in  large  thick  Cylinders,  of 
a  golden  yellow  Colour,  very  brittle,  and  when  broke 
appearing  all  brilliant,  as  if  cryftallifed.  This  Sort  of 
‘l ,y'ur  18  Vcty often  employed  in  Cbymijlry ,  and  Me- 
ilncj  isinciiivc,  aperitive,  dcficcative,  proper  for 
to  Maladies  of  the  Lungs  and  of  the  Breath,  it  refills 
oriuption,  and  cures  the  Itch.  The  Dofe  is  from 
,,,tccn  drains  tu  two  Scruples. 


Geoffroy  tried  the  Re-Comp ofition  of  Sulphur  ori 
M.  Homberg' s  Principles,  and  with  Succefs.  The 
pure  acid  Salt  of  Sulphur  being  mixed  with  an  equal 
Quantity  of  die  oily  Matter,  and  earthy  Alkali,  and  a 
little  Oil  of  Tartar,  and  the  Operation  conduced  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rule  of  Art,  the  Mixture  was  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  pure  burning  Sulphur.  This  done,  he  at¬ 
tempted  the  Compofition  of  Sulphur ,  not  by  recom- 
pouriding  it  out  of  the  fame  Matters  it  had  been  re- 
folved  into,  but  by  ufing  Matters  judged  of  the  fame 
Nature  ;  thus  by  fubftituting  Oil  of  Vitriol  for  the  acid 
Salt,  and  Oil  of  Turpentine  for  the  inflammable  Part, 
he  fucceeded  as  before.  Again  he  found  that  fix’d 
Salts,  as  they  are  Acids  abfbrbed  in  the  Earth,  ferve 
for  two  Principles  at  once,  and  need  nothing  but  an 
inflammable  Oil  to  make  Sulphur .  M.  Geoffroy  em¬ 
ployed,  with  equal  Succefs,  Char-coals,  Pit-coals,  and 
other  Solids. 

M.  Boyle  and  Glauber  had  before  made  common  Sul¬ 
phur  ,  and  that  by  Mixtures,  fuch  as  M.  Geoffroy  de- 
feribes;  but  were  both  miftaken  as  to  the  Reafon 
thereof ;  the  one  concluding  that  the  Sulphur  he  thus 
got,  had  been  contained  in  the  fix'd  Salts,  and  the 
other  in  the  Coal ;  neither  of  them  dreamed  it  was  the 

Mixture  of  the  three  Principles  that  produced  the 
Mixt.  * 

Some  imagine  that  Sulphur  is  but  a  Vitriol  exalted  in 
the  Earth,  becaufe  the  two  Mixts  are  often  found  neat- 
one  another,  becaufe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur  in 
the  Mafs  of  mineral  Vitriol,  and  becaufe  the  acid  Spi¬ 
rits  extracted  from  both  are  all  alike ;  but  we  cannot 
be  convinced  by  Experience  that  the  bituminous  and 
inflammable  Matter  found  in  Sulphur  could  ever  be 
found  in  Vitriol,  let  it  be  ever  fo  exalted. 

We’ll  make  fix  chymical  Preparations  of  Sulphur , 
viz.  Flower  of  Sulphur ,  Magiftcry  of  Sulphur ,  Batfam  of 
Sulphur,  two  Sorts  of  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  and  Salt  of 
Sulphur. 

We  begin  by  the  Flower  of  Sulphur,  which  is 
an  Exaltation  of  Sulphur ,  made  by  putting  about  half 
a  Pound  of  Sulphur,  coarfly  pulveriied,  into  an  earthen 
Cucurbite,  placing  the  Cucurbite  On  a  fmall  naked  Fire* 
and  putting  upon  it  a  Pot,  or  another  Cucurbite  in¬ 
verted,  and  without  glazing,  fo  that  the  Neck  of  the 
one  enters  into  that  of  the  other  :  The  top  Cucurbite  is 
taken  off  cveiy  half  Hour,  and  another  adapted  in  its 
Place,  and  likewife  new  Sulphur  added  to  the  firft. 

The  Flowers  found  fticking  to  the  Cucurbite  are  ga¬ 
thered,  and  the  Operation  is  thus  continued  ’till  the 
Artift  has  Flowers  enough  ;  which  done,  the  Fire  is 
put  out,  and  the  VeflTels  left  to  grow  cold.  There  re¬ 
mains  at  the  Bottom  but  a  little  Quantity  of  light  and 
ufelefs  Earth. 

The  Floiver  of  Sulphur  is  employed  in  the  Maladies 
of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  Breath.  The  Dofe  is  from 
ten  to  thirty  Grains  in  Lozenges,  or  in  Opiates* 
alfo  ufed  in  Unguents  for  the  Itch* 
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does  not  fucceed  well,  becaufe  it  accelerates  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Humours.  It  cures  the  Itch,  becaufe 
by  opening  the  Pores  it  expels  by  Perfpiration  the 
molt  fubtle  Part  of  the  Humour :  But  the  coarfer 
Parc  of  that  Humour  remaining,  the  Diilemper 
often  returns.  If  one  Part  of  Sal-Polychreft  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  two  of  Sulphur ,  and  the  Sublimation  con¬ 
duced  as  above,  the  Flowers  of  Sulphur  will  be 
white,  which  are  ellecmed  better  than  the  others  for 
the  Maladies  of  the  Lungs.  They  are  given  in  the 
fame  Dole.  The  Whitenefs  proceeds  from  a  more 
exaC  Attenuation  given  to  the  Sulphur  by  the  Sal - 
Polychreft. 

Ma gistery  of  Sulphur  is  the  Sulphur  difiolved 
by  a  Salt  Alkali,  and  precipitated  by  an  Acid,  thus : 
We  take  four  Ounces  of  Flowers  of  Sulphur ,  and 
twelve  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  or  of  Saltpetre  fixed  by 
Coals,  which  we  put  together  into  a  large  glazed  Pot, 
and  pour  upon  it  fix  or  feven  Pounds  of  Water :  We 
cover  die  Pot,  and  having  placed  it  on  the  Fire,  make 
it  boil  for  five  or  fix  Flours,  or  ’till  the  Liquor  being 
grown  red,  the  Sulphur  is  entirely  di/Tolved  ;  which 
done,  we  filtrate  the  DifTolution,  and  pour  upon  it  di- 
ftilled  Vinegar,  or  fome  other  Acid,  which  forms  a 
Kind  of  Milk,  and  which  we  leave  to  fettle,  that  a 
white  Powder  may  be  precipitated  to  the  Bottom  ^ 
then  we  pour  by  Inclination  the  Liquor,  and  wafli  the 
Powder  left  five  or  fix  Times  in  Water,  and  have  it 
dried  from  the  Sun. 

k 

This  Magiftery  of  Sulphur  is  good  for  all  the  Mala¬ 
dies  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  Breath.  The  Dofe  is 
from  fix  to  fixteen  Grains,  in  fome  Liquor  appropri¬ 
ated  to  die  Diilemper. 

Note,  That  fifteen  Grains  of  this  Powder  operate  with 
greater  Efficacy  than  a  Scruple  of  Flowers  of  Sul¬ 
phur  for  the  Maladies  of  the  Breath,  and  leave  not 
fo  great  an  Impreffion  of  Heat. 

Balsam  of  Sulphur  is  a  Difiolution  of  the  oily 
Particles  of  common  Sulphur ,  in  Oil  of  Turpentine. 
The  Operation  is  conducted  thus :  An  Ounce  and  a 
half  of  Flowers  of  Sulphur  is  put  into  a  Matrafs,  and 
eight  Ounces  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  poured  upon  it : 
The  Matrafs  is  placed  on  the  Sand,  and  a  fmall  Fire 
of  Digeftion  given  to  it,  during  one  Hour,  which 
Fire  is  a  little  increafed  afterwards,  and  continued  thus 
for  half  an  Hour  longer,  and  then  die  Oil  takes  a  red 
Colour ;  and  when  the  Vefiel  is  cold,  the  clear  Balfam 
is  feparated  from  the  Sulphur ,  which  could  not  be 
difiolved. 

This  Balfam  is  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the  Ulcers 
of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  Bread,  and  for  the  Afthma. 
The  Dole  is  from  one  Drop  to  fix,  in  fome  Liquor 
appropriated  to  the  Diftemper.  Applied  outwardly  it 
relolvcs  the  Hremorrhoides  or  Piles. 

II  the  Balfam  of  Sulphur  be  prepared  with  Oil  of 
Anifeed,  indead  of  that  of  Turpentine,  it  will  be 
more  agreeable,  and  not  fo  acrimonious. 

There  can  alfo  be  made  a  Balfam  of  Sulphur  with 
Lin  feed  Oil  for  Wounds  and  the  Piles. 


Not e,  That  the  Balfam  of  Sulphur  is  very  difagrceablc, 
not  only  to  the  Smell  and  Tadc,  but  likewife  be¬ 
caufe  it  fwims  on  the  Liquor  ’tis  taken  in  i  for  in 
{wallowing  it  there  remains  often  fome  Part  of  it 
flicking  to  the  Palate,  or  to  the  Throat :  To  re¬ 
medy  that  Inconvenience,  the  Dofe  to  be  taken  may 
be  mixed  with  fome  Sugar-Candy  in  Powder,  which 
can  be  difiolved  afterwards  in  any  Liquor  j  or  elfe 
it  may  be  incorporated  with  lbme  Conferve  of  Rofes, 
or  ol  Buglofe  to  form  a  Bolus.  My  vulnerary  Tinc¬ 
ture  produces  all  the  EfTefts  exported  from  the  Bal- 
Jam  oj  Sulphur ,  and  its  attended  with  none  of  its  In- 


conveniencies  •,  for  it  i.s  very  plea  fane  to  the  Eye, 
Taftc  and  Smell. 


Spirit  or  Sulphur 


is  the  acid  Part  o  1  Sulphur, 


feparated  and  reduced  into  a  Liquor  bv  V,  ■ 
Manner:  We  have  a  Jarge  ftone  pan  yin  e,.mL 

place  a  fmall  earthen  Porringer,  turned  upfX,  ’  We 

Phur  or  Brimftone  ;  we  inclofe^efe  H  ** 

within  a  large  Funnel  of  Glafe'made  on  n^ers 

with  a  Neck  as  long  as  that  of  a  Matrafs  andP°fe’rbut 
in  Breadth.  We  fet  Fire  to  the  Brimftone  anJnc!l 
not  ftop  the  Hole  of  the  Funnel,  otherwife  the  W  d? 
Matter  having  no  Air,  would  go  out  Wl  ,  tCi 
Brimftone  is  confumed,  we  fupply  our  C“  °Ur 

other  ;  and  continue  thus  ’till  we  find  under  rl?  Wltil 

ed  Porringer  as  much  Spirit  as  we  want  wl,;"!''61''' 
keep  in  a  Vial.  ’  whlcl‘  we 

-  TAhC  Piri‘  °fStd-Phur  'i  P™  in  J^eps  to  an 
ble  Acidity  to  temperate  the  excefiive  Heat  of  c  ■  " 

al  Fevers,  and  to  promote  Urine ;  fome  Drrf“? 

for  the  Maladies  of  the  Lungs  but  as  Acid’s  excise 
Cough,  it  does  more  Harm  than  Good;  for  tl  , 

Sulphur ,  as  we  have  obferved  already,  be  vpnt'0  , 
for  rhe  Maladies  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  Tli 
Breafl ;  we  mull  confider  that  in  this  SeperatinnTh*  ^ 
nothing  left  of  the  Sulphur  but  its  acid  PartdiJ^i 
of  thofe  oily  and  fulphurous  Particles,  in  wk;ru  r  ^ 
filled  its  vulnerary  or  healing  Virtue.  0n" 

Salt  of  Sulphur  is  a  Salt  Polychreft,  impree 
natedwith  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  and  prepared  thus  •  W* 
put  four  Ounces  of  Salt  Polychreft,  prepared  accord6 
ing  to  our  Direction,  heretofore-mentioned,  into  a 
glafs  or  ftone  Pan,  and  pour  upon  it  two  Ounces  of 
Spirit  of  Sulphur  *  we  place  our  Vefiel  on  the  Sand 
and  have  all  the  Humidity  evaporated  by  a  How  Fire- 
there  remains  in  the  Vefiel  four  Ounces  and  fix 
Drachms  of  an  acid  Salt,  veiy  agreeable  to  the  Talk 
which  we  keep  in  a  Bottle  well  corked. 

1  ^  I  •  is  a  very  good  Remedy  to  mile 

all  Obftruftions,  purges  much  by  Urine,  and  fom;- 

times  by  Stools.  The  Dofe  is  from  ten  Grains  to  two 
Scruples  in  Broth.  It  may  be  diffolved  from  one 
Drachm  to  two,  in  a  Quart  of  Water,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Drink  of  thofe  who  are  afflifted  with  a  violent 
Fever. 


Though  Naturalifts  and  Chymijls  are  divided  as  to 
the  Origin  of  Carabe ,  or  Succinum ,  or  yellow  Amber , 
and  to  what  Clafs  of  Bodies  it  belongS’to,  fome  refer¬ 
ring  it  to  the  vegetable,  others  to  the  mineral,  and 
fome  even  to  the  animal  Kingdom  ;  I  will  place  it  to 
the  mineral  Kingdom,  and  make  it  the  Subjeftofour 
next  Operations. 

Carabe  is  a  yellow  tranfparent  Subftance,  of  a 
gummous  or  bituminous  Form  or  Confiftencc,  but  a 
refinous  T.  afte,  and  a  Smell  like  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Pliny  deferibes  Carabe ,  a  refinous  Juice,  oozing 
from  aged  Pines  and  Firrs  (others  fay  from  Poplars, 
whereof  there  are  whole  Fordls  on  the  Coaits  of 
Sweden)  and  difeharged  thence  into  the  Sea-,  where 
undergoing  fome  Alteration,  it  is  thrown  in  this  Form 
upon  the  Shores  of  Pruffia ,  which  lie  very  low.  He 
adds  that  it  was  hence  the  Antients  gave  it  the  Deno¬ 
mination  of  Succinum ,  from  Succus,  Juice. 

This  Opinion  of  the  antient  Naturalifts  is  confirmed 
by  the  Obfcrvation  of  many  of  the  modern  ones,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  learned  Father  Camclli .  Some  have  ima¬ 
gined  it  the  Concretion  of  Tears  of  Birds  i  others  the 
Urine  of  a  Beall ;  others  the  Scum  of  the  Lake  Ce- 
phifis,  near  the  yltlantick  \  others  a  Congelation  form¬ 
ed  in  the  Baltick  Sea,  and  in  lome  Fountains,  where 
it  is  found  fwimming  like  Pitch.  Others  fuppofe  it  a 
Bitumen,  trickling  into  the  Sea  from  fubterrancous 
Sources  there  concreted  into  this  Form,  and  thrown 
a-fhore  by  the  Waves.  'Phis  la(l  Opinion  was  a  long 
Time  the  mod  popular,  and  Teemed  to  have  the 
bell  Ground  ;  but  this  too  is  now  difearded,  as  good  , 
Carabe ,  having  been  found  in  digging  at  a  confulera- 
ble  Dil lance  from  the  Sea-  as  that  gathered  on  the 

Confl. 

Others  fuppofe  Carabe  a  compound  Subftance. 

Pruffia,  lay  they,  and  other  Countries  which  produce 

Carabe,  are  moiftened  with  a  bituminous  Juice,  which 

t  mixing 


’ 


c  h  r  m  i  .v  t  r  f. 


,  .  the  vitrioliclc  Salts  abounding  in  thofe 

m!Xm^  the  Points  of  thofe  Salts  fix  its  Fluidity, 
E|aces’  ir  conceals  5  and  the  Refult  of  that  Con- 

W  hSn  makef,  what  we  call,  Carabe.  which  is 
geJa  or  jei's  pure,  tranfparent,  and  firm,  as  thofe 

m°re  of 'Salt  and  Bitumen  are  more  or  lefs  pure, 
FTmixed  in  this  or  that  Proportion.  . 

Cnrabe  being  found,  by  Diftillation,  to  yield  an 
Y Spirit,  -which  precipitates  into  Salt,  is  inferred, 
i  fine  5  Cbymifts,  to  be  of  a  mineral  Nature, 
%  h  is  my  Sentiment,  this  being  a  Circumftance 
'lar  t0  chat  Kingdom,  and  never  found  in  the 
SShtion  of  Vegetables  to  which  may  be  ad- 
that  Succinum  diffolves  in  Alcoliol,  not  in 
Water  •,  melts  at  the  Fire,  and  is  inflammable  ; 
hich  are  Characters  which  feem  to  refer  it  to 
h  Clafs  of  Sulphurs  or  Bitumens.  Others,  on 
Tc  contrary,  argue  it  of  the  vegetable  Kind, 

;  m  its  refolving  into  the  fame  Principles  with 
Vegetables,  viz.  Water,  Spirit,  Salt,  and  Oil.  Bo- 
erlmve  refembles  it  to  Camphire,  which  is  a  Con¬ 
cert  of  the  aromatick  Plants  of  that  Country,  ela¬ 
borated  by  Heat  into  a  crystalline  Form. 

There  are  feveral  Indications  which  difcover 
where  Carabe  is  to  be  found.  The  Surface  of 
rie  Earth  is  there  covered  with  a  foft  fcaly  Stone ; 
and  Vitriol,  in  particular,  abounds  there,  which  is 
fometimes  found  white,  fometimes  reduced  into  a 
Matter  like  melted  Glafs,  and  fometimes  figured 
like  petrified  Wood.  Carabe  afliimes  all  Figures 
in  die  Ground  ;  that  of  a  Pear,  an  Almond,  a 
■Pea,  Among  others  there  have  been  found 

Letters  very  well  formed  *,  and  even  Hebrew  and 
/i rabick  Characters  :  Within  fome  Pieces  of  Carabe 
have  likewife  been  found  Leaves,  Infefts,  &c.  in¬ 
cluded  i  which  feems  to  indicate  either  that  the 
Carabe  was  originally  in  a  fluid  State ;  or  that 
having  been  expofed  to  the  Sun,  it  was  foftened 
and  rendered  fufceptible  of  the  Leaves,  Infefts,  &V. 
which  came  in  its  Way,  and  which,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  is  the  moft  likely,  fince  thofe  Infefts,  Leaves, 
lie.  are  never  found  in  the  Centre  of  the  Piece  of 
Qirdt\  but  always  near  the  Surface. 

It  is  obferved  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Places  where 
Carabe  is  produced,  that  all  Animals,  whether  ter- 
rdlrial,  serial,  or  aquatick,  are  extremely  fond  of 
k-,  and  that  they  frequently  find  Pieces  of  it  in 
their  Excrements,  and  in  their  Bodies  when  opened. 

The  moll  remarkable  Property  of  Carabe  is 
that,  when  rubbed,  it  draws  or  attrafts  other  Bo¬ 
dies  to  it ;  and  this,  it  is  obferved  it  does,  even 
to  thofe  Bodies  which  the  Antients  thought  it  had 
an  Antipathy  to  •,  as  oily  Bodies,  Drops  of  Water, 
die  Bafiiilk,  Sweat  of  human  Body,  &c.  Add, 
that  by  Friftion  it  is  brought  to  yield  Light  pret¬ 
ty  copioufly  in  the  Dark  ;  ’  whence  it .  is  reckon¬ 
ed  among  the  Native  Phofphori. 

Carabe  is  diftinguilhed,  with  Regard  to  its  Co¬ 
lours,  into  white,  yellow,  and  black.  The  white 
is  molt  valued  for  medicinal  Ufes,  as  being  beft 
digcllcd,  of  the  moft  odoriferous  Smell,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  greateft  Quantity  of  volatile  Salts. 
The  yellow  is  moft  pric’d  by  thofe  who  work  it 
into  Beads,  and  other  Toys,  by  Rcafon  of  its 
*1  ntnfpnrency. 

Carabe  Hops  the  fpitting  of  Blood,  Dyfenteria’s, 
immoderate  Fluxes  of  the  Piles,  Mcnfcs,  and  Gonor- 
rha'a’s.  The  Dofe  is  from  10  Grains  to  Half  a 
bi'achm.  ’Tis  alfo  us’d  in  Fumigations,. to  remove 
bdhixions.  In  Times  of  Plague,  tliofe  who  work  in 
p or  yellow  Amber,  at  Koningfbcrg ,  arc  faid  to 
W  never  infefted;  whence  it  is  held  a  Prcfervativc. 

We  deftgn  to  make  3  clymical  Preparations  of  Ca- 
wbe,  viz.  the  Tinflure  of  Carabe ,  Diftillation  of  Ca - 
and  volatile  Salt  of  Carabe . 

Lie  Tincture  of  Carare,  is  a  Diflblution  of 
bine  oily  Particles  of  that  Bitumen  in  Spirit  of  Wine, 
tnade  in  the  following  Manner:  We  reduce  5  or  6 
unces  of  Carabe  into  an  impalpable  Powder,  and 
mving  put  it  into  a  Matrafs,  we  pour  upon  it  Spirit 
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of  Wine,  to  the  Height  of  four  Fingers  ;  we  ftop  the 
Matrafs  with  another;  to  make  a  circulatory  V eflcl ; 
and  having  exactly  luted  the  Joints  with  a  wet  Bladder; 
we  place  it  in  Digeftion  on  hot  Sand,  where  we^leave 
it  for  3  or  4  Days,  or  till  the  Spirit  of  Wine  be' very 
well  cover’d  with  the  Colour  of  the  Carabe  *,  we  de¬ 
cant  the  Tinfture,  and  pour  other  Spirit  of  Wine  on 
the  Matter  left  in  the  Matrafs;  which  we  put  in  Di¬ 
geftion,  as  before ;  and  having;  likewife,  decanted  this 
lecond  Impregnation,  we  mix  the  two  together,  fil¬ 
trate  them,  and  extraft  by  Diftillation, .  in  an  Alem- 
bick,  about  Half  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  ferves  us 
as  before,  and  keep  the  Tinfture  found  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Alembick  in  a  Vial,  well  cork’d. 

This  'TinRare  of  Carabe  is  good  for  the  Apoplexy; 
Pally,  Epilepfy,  and  all  hyfterick  Maladies.  The  Dofe 
is  from  1  o  Drops  to  a  Drachm,  in  fome  Liquor  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Diftemper. 

Note ,  That  if  Half  the  Spirit  of  Wine  is  ext  rafted, 
Stis  for  no  other  Reafon,  than  to  render  the  Tinfture 
ftronger.  If  that  Tinfture  be  diftill’d,  and  coho- 
bated  twice  on  the  Matter  left  in  the  Matrafs,  we 
lhall  have  a  clear  Liquor,  very  proper  to  ftrengthen 
Eyes  fubjeft  to  involuntary  Tears,  by  fomenting, 
every  Day,  the  Eye-lids,  and  the  Temples  with  it. 
The  Refin  left  at  the  Bottom  of  theVeffel,  after 
the  firft  Diftillation,  is  fudorifick,  and  hyfterick* 
The  Dofe  is  from  6  Grains  to  15. 

The  Distillation  of  Carabe,  and  the  Reft i- 
fication  of  its  Oil,  and  of  its  Spirit,  is  perform’d  by- 
filling  two  Thirds  of  a  ftone  or  glafs  Retort  with  Ca¬ 
rabe  coarfely  pounded,  luring  the  Joints,  placing  the 
Veflel  on  two  Iron  Bars  in  a  Furnace,  and  adapting  a 
large  Recipient  to  it,  whofe  Joints  are  alfo  exaftly  lu¬ 
ted  :  Then  a  fmall  Fire  is  made  under  the  Retort,  to 
heat  it,  and  to  procure  the  Diftillation  of  the  Phlegm, 
and  that  Fire  increas’d,  by  Degrees,  to  bring  out  die 
Spirit  and  the  Oil ;  which  Fire  is  continu’d  in  the 
fame  State  till  it  has  done  diftilling.  The  Diftillation 
over,  and  the  Vefiels  grown  cold,  they  are  unlutcd, 
and  about  a  Pint  of  hot  Water  pour’d  on  the  Liquor 
in  the  Recipient,  which  muft  be  very  well  lhaken,  to 
diflolve  a  fmall  Quantity  of  a  volatile  Salt  which  flicks 
often  to  die  Sides  of  the  Recipient :  The  whole  Li¬ 
quor  is  afterwards  thrown  into  a  glafs  Alembick,  and 
a  Recipient  having  been  adapted  to  it,  and  the  Joints 
exaftly  luted,  a  fmall  Fire  is  made  under  it,  to  heat 
the  VefTel,  which  is  to  be  increas’d  a  little,  for  the 
Diftillation  of  the  Water  and  the  Spirit,  which  will 
uflicr  along  with  them  a  fmall  Quantity  of  white  Oil. 
The  Fire  is  continu’d  rill  nothing  more  afeends,  and 
the  coarfe  Oil  remains  at  the  Bottom  of  theVefifel 
without  boiling.  The  white  OH  which  fwims  a-top, 
Phlegm,  and  Spirit,  muft  be  feparated,  and  kept  in  a 
Vial,  well  cork’d. 

This  white  Oil  of  Carabe  is  adminiftcr’d  inwardly 
for  hyfterick  Maladies,  the  Palfy,  Apoplexy,  and  E- 
pilepfy.  The  Dofe  is  from  one  Drop  to  four,  in  fome 
Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diftemper.  It  may  be 
mix’d  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  that  it  may  be  the 
cafier  diflolv’d  in  Broth,  or  fome  other  Liquor. 

The  Water  and  Spirit  remain  mix’d  confufedly  ; 
to  feparatc  them,  the  Mixture  muft  be  pour’d  into  an 
earthen  or  glafs  Porringer,  and  two  Thirds  of  the 
Humidity  evaporated,  at  a  flow  Fire  ;  what  remains, 
is  the  Spirit  of  Carabe 3  which  muft  be  kept  in  a  Vial, 
well  cork’d. 

The  Spirit  of  Carabe  is  an  excellent  Aperitive ;  ’tis 
given  for  the  yellow  Jaundice,  Ifclniries,  Ulcers  in  the 
Neck  of  the  Bladder,  and  the  Scurvy.  The.  Dofe  is 
from  10  to  24  Drops,  in  fome  Liquor  appropriated  to 
the  Diftemper. 

The  black  Oil  left  in  the  Cucurbite  inufy  be  kept 
for  outward  Application ;  in  the  Hyftericks,  the  Wrifts 
of  Women  are  rubb’d  with  it. 

Note,  That  the  Oils  of  Carabe  operate  in  the  Hyfte¬ 
ricks  chiefly,  by  their  difagrccable  Smell  j  becaufc 
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we  fee  that  all  that  is  oftenfive  to  the  Note,  appeafe 
the  Symptoms  in  the  Maladies  of  the  Matrix ;  and 
that  what  is  an  agreeable  Smell,  increafe  them. 
Some  alledge,  for  the  Reafon  of  thefe  Effeds, ,  that 
the  Matrix  having  a  Sympathy  with  the  Brain,  it 
rites  to  receive  Part  of  the  good  Smell,  and  con- 
trafts  itfelf  when  the  Nofe  is  offended  by  a  difa- 
greeable  one.  Several  have  even  been  extravagant 
enough  to  imagine,  that  the  Matrix  was  a  little 
Animal,  and  confequently  fufceptible,  of  itfelf,  of 
thofe  different  Affections  ;  though  I  Ihould  think, 
that  if  this  laft  Opinion  was  true,  the  Matrix  Ihould 
have  a  pretty  long  Nofe.  But,  however,  thefe  fur- 
prizing  EffeCts  are  better  accounted  for,  by  obser¬ 
ving,  i.  That  the  Matrix  has  a  Communication 
with  the  Brain  by  Means  of  feveral  Nerves,  and 
other  Veffels.  2.  That  the  Matrix  contains  often 
coarfe  Humours,  which  are  eafily  corrupted,  and 
confequently  capable  of  forming  Obftru&ions  there. 
From  thefe  two  Points,  thus  eftablifh’d,  it  may  be 
eafily  judg’d,  that  when  a  Woman  receives  an  a- 
greeable  Smell,  the  Tickling  which  that  Smell  pro¬ 
duces  in  her  Brain,  by  Means  of  the  olfaCtory 
Nerve,  awaken  the  Spirits,  and  determine  them  to 
flow  in  a  greater  Abundance,  and  with  more  Rapi¬ 
dity  through  the  Veffels:  Then  fhe  perceives,  if 
fhe  will  mind  it, '  a  certain  pleafing  and  eafy  Dila¬ 
tation  of  the  Parts,  as  if  all  the  Senfes  wanted  to 
partake  of  that  agreeable  Smell.  As  far  as  this  fhe 
differs  in  nothing  from  a  Man  ;  but  becaufe  the 
Veffels  which  have  Communication  from  the  Brain 
to  the  Matrix,  are  fwell’d  by  that  Affluence  of  Spi¬ 
rits,  thofe  Veffels  muff  thereby  neceffarily  be  con¬ 
tracted,  and  by  that  Contraction  draw  up  the  Ma¬ 
trix,  which  is  at  that  Time  perceiv’d  to  rife,  and  to 
move ;  and  as  that  Part  contains  often  a  coarfe 
Blood,  and  Humours  very  much  difpos’d  to  Fer¬ 
mentation,  which  are  agitated  by  thofe  Motions  of 
the  Matrix ;  there  arifc  from  them  coarfe  V apours, 
which  opprefs  the  Diaphragm,  and  caufe  what  we 
call  Suffocation  of  the  Matrix.  Thefe  Maladies 
happen  often  to  Women,  without  proceeding  from 
Smells  of  any  Kind ;  but  what  caufes  the  fame 
Symptoms,  acts  in  the  fame  Manner.  As  for  bad 
Smells,  they  produce  a  quite  contrary  EffeCt  ;  for 
by  their  offending  the  Nofe,  the  Spirits  are  recalled 
from  the  Veffels,  and  confequently  thofe  Veffels,  and 
the  Matrix,  re-affume  their  former  natural  Situ¬ 
ation. 

The  Volatile  Salt  of  Carabe  is  prepared,  by 
putting  32  Ounces  of  Carabe,  in  Powder,  into  a  glafs 
or  Hone  Cucurbite,  large  enough  that  there  be  but  a 
Fourth  of  it  full*,  the  Cucurbite  is  plac’d  on  the  Sand, 
and  after  a  Capital  and  a  fmall  Recipient  have  been 
adapted  to  it,  and  die  Joints  exaCtly  luted,  a  fmall 
Fire  is  made  under  it,  for  about  an  Hour ;  but  when 
the  Cucurbite  is  heated,  die  Fire  is  increas’d  flowly,  to 
the  third  Degree,  which  procures  the  Diftillation,  firlt, 
of  the  Phlegm  and  Spirit,  afterwards  the  Afcent  of 
die  volatile  Salt ,  which  flicks  to  the  Capital  in  Form 
of  little  Cry  Hals  ;  and,  laflly,  die  Diftillation  of  a 
white  Oil,  at  fir  ft,  and  a  red  one  afterwards :  When 
there  are  no  more  Vapours  fecn  in  the  Recipient,  the 
Fire  is  put  .out,  and  the  Veffels  left  to  grow  cold  ; 
when  they  are  cold,  they  muff  be  unluted,  and  the 
Salt  gather’d :  But  as  that  Salt  is  ftill  mix’d  with  a 
final  1  Quantity  of  Oil,  it  muft  be  put  into  a  pretty 
large  Vial,  fo  that  three  Fourths  of  it  be  left  empty ; 
the  Vial  is  plac’d  on  the  Sand,  after  it  has  been  cork’d 
with  a  fi m pic  Paper,  and,  by  Means  of  a  little  Fire, 
the  Salt  is  fublimatcd  into  line  Cryftals  at  the  Top  of 
the  Vial :  When  the  Artift  perceives  that  the  Oil  will 
rife,  he  takes  the  Vial  off  the  Fire,  and  after  he  has 
Lit  it  to  grow  cold,  lie  breaks  it,  to  feparate  the  Salt 
from  it,  which  he  keeps  in  a  Vial,  well  cork’d. 

This  volatile  Salt  of  Carabe  is  a  very  good  Aperitive, 
and  may  be  given  from  II  Grains  to  16,  in  an  aperi¬ 
tive  Liquor,  for  the  Jaundice,  Ilehurics,  Ulcers  in  the 
Bladder,  Scurvy,  Hyftcricks,  and  on  all  Occafions 


where  ’t is  wanted  to  raife  Obff ruction.  anj 
JJrine.  -  and  Provoke 

*  As  all  the  Ladies  are  not  afflifted  with  th  R  a 
ricks,  and  that  Perfumes  can  be  of  as  great  ^ 
fome  of  them,  as  Preparations  of  Carabe  t0 
we’ll  pafs  from  thefe  Preparations  to  thofe  f  ? 5 
bergris.  ■  or  ^!n' 

Ambergris,  Amber-grease,  Amha  ?rT  • 
fragrant  Drug,  that  melts,  almoft  like  Wax .  1S  a 

mdhly  of  a  greyifh,  or  afh  Colour,  us’d  both al»T' 
fume,  and  a  Cordial.  as  a  Per' 

Ambergris  is  found  on  the  Sea  Coafe  in  f  . 
Countries ;  as  along  the  fouthern  and  eaftern  Pn  c 
Africa,  Madagafcar ,  the  Maldives ,  fome  Parts  o?th 
Mediterranean ,  and  in  the  Weft- In  dies,  about  the  If]  7 
of  Bermudas  and  Jamaica  ;  alfo  on  the  Coafts  ofC 
rolina ,  and  the  weftern  Coafts  of  Ireland,  &c  r  ^ 
of  divers  Colours ;  whitilh,  brownifh,  ftreakM  *  u 
yellow,  blackifh,  &c.  Wtth 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  Opinions  among  Natu 
ralifts  and  Chymifts ,  with  Regard  to  the  Production  of 
Ambergris,  which  may  be  all  reduc’d  to  the  few  fol 
lowing  ones. 

Klobius  takes  it  for  the  Excrement  of  a  Bird,  call’d 
in  the  Madagafcar  Language,  Afcbibohicb  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  melted  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  wafh’d  off 
the  Shore  by  the  Waves,  is  fwallow’d  by  Whales,  who 
return  it  back  in  the  Condition  we  find  it ;  or,  as  Bar- 
bofa  relates,  from  the  Moorifh  Inhabitants  of  the  Mal¬ 
dives  ;  the  Excrements  above-mention’d  are  alter’d  and 
refin’d  by  lying  on  the  Rocks,  expos’d  to  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Air  ;  from  whence  they  are  afterwards 
wafh’d  off  by  the  riling  Sea.  They  add,  that  the 
Whales  frequently  fw allow  Pieces  thereof ;  that  thofe 
Pieces  we  meet  with  of  a  black  Colour,  took  that 
Hue  in  the  Stomachs  of, thofe  Animals;  that  the 
brown  are  fuch  as  have  floated  long  on  the  Water ; 
and  the  white,  fuch  as  have  only  been  a  Ihort  Time 
there,  which  they  value  the  moft. 

Others  fpeak  of  it  as  the  Excrement  of  a  cetaceous 
Fifh ;  becaufe  fometimes  found  in  the  Inteftines,  and 
fbmetimes  jn  the  Fasces  themfelves,  of  fuch  Animal, 
which,  fome  of  them  fay,  is  a  Whale,  and  call’d  the 
Trunk  j  adding,  that  the  Sperna  Ceti  is  taken  out  of 
the  Head  of  the  fame  Creature.  Others,  with  the 
Perfians,  fuppofe  the  Fifh  which  yields  the  Ambergris 
a  Sea-Calf;  others,  with  the  Africans,  a  peculiar  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Fifh,  nam’d  Ambracan ;  others  a  Crocodile,  by 
reafon  its  Flelh  is  perfum’d,  &c. 

To  both  thefe  Hypothefes  it  is  objected,  thatwc 
have  no  Inftance  of  any  Excrement  capable  of  melt¬ 
ing  like  Wax ;  add,  that  if  it  were  the  Excrement  of 
a  Whale,  it  Ihould  rather  be  found  in  fuch  Places 
where  thofe  Animals  abound,  as  about  Greenland ,  idc. 
than  about  the  Maldivi  Hands,  S  off  ala,  Melinda ,  Cape 
Comorin ,  63V.  where  no  Whales  are  found. 

Others  take  it  for  a  kind  of  Wax,  or  Gum,  which 
diftils  from  Trees,  and  drops  into  the  Sea,  where  it 
congeals,  and  becomes  Ambergris . 

Others,  and  particularly  many  of  the  Orientals, 
imagine  it  fprings  out  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  as 
Naphtha  does  out  of  fome  Fountains :  They  add,  that 
the  only  Springs  hereof  arc  in  the  Sea  of  Orrns,  be¬ 
tween  the  Arabian  and  Pcrftan  Gulphs.  Ederifft,  who 
is  of  this  Opinion,  in  the  firfl  Climate  of  his  Geography 
mentions  Pieces  of  Ambergris  on  thofe  Coafts  weighing 
above  a  hundred  Pounds.  Paladanus,  and  Ltnfcbotten , 
fpeak  of  it  as  of  a  Sort  of  Pitch  gradually  working  up 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  and  hardening  in  the  bun. 

Others  take  it  for  a  Sea  Mufhroom,  tore  up  non 
the  Bottom  by  the  Violence  of  Tcmpefts ;  it  being  0 
ferv’d,  that  Ambergris  is  never  found  but  in  the  bou 

Weft  Monfoons,  after  Storms.  .  .rt, . 

Others  afiert  it  to  be  a  vegetable  Production,  » m  » 
out  of  the  Root  of  a  Tree  whofe  Roots  always  10 

towards  the  Sea,  and  di (charge  themfelves  into 

Janie.  This  Account  wc  have  in  the  PiwOTj* 
Tranfattions,  from  one  of  the  Dutch  Factors  at 
•via,  who,  in  all  Appearance,  has  d ream’d  it*  ® ' 
as  Mr.  Boyle,  who  has  confirm’d  k  l<or 
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i  n  az  fhould  proceed  either  from  a  Superfluity  of 
unmours  in  the  Tree,  or  from  the  too  great  Relax- 
•  and  Imbecillity  of  the  Ipermatick  Veflels, 
^hereby  the  nutritious  Juice  could  neither  be  per- 
f  ftlv  elaborated,  nor  uiher’d  by  Means  of  the  Circu- 
f  on  to  the  different  Parts  of  the  Tree  ;  and  there- 
ftI<?  fhould  be  hippos’ d  to  fall  back  to  the  Roots  : 
nTas  fuch  a  Retrogradation'  is  contrary  to  the  Mecha- 
of  the  Plant,  and  that  if  the  ipermatick  Veflels 
m  be  fuppos’d  imbecil,  and  extraordinarily  relax’d, 
c?n-  pores  mufl  likewife  be  fuppos’d  extraordinarily 
dilated  ;  it  fhould  rather  be  concluded  hence,  that  the 
nutritious  Juice  is  expell’d  through  thofe  Pores  by 
Means  of  the  ambient  Atmofphere  ’tis  wrapt  in,  to 
the  Circumference  of  the  Tree,  than  by  a  preterna¬ 
tural  Retrogradation  forc’d  back  to  the  Roots  :  And 
in  both  Cafes  the  Tree  being  depriv’d  of  Nourifh- 
mentj  would  likewife  be  foon  depriv’d  of  Life,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  that  Difcharge  neceflary  for  the 
Formation  of  the  Ambergris :  But  if  that  Difcharge- 
proceeds  from  a  Super-abundance  of  Humours,  that 
Difcharge  mufl:  be  made  through  the  common  Ways 
Trees  eafe  themfelves  of  thofe  Superfluities,  i.  e.  Per¬ 
foration  ;  for  if  they  were  to  fall  back  to  the  Roots, 
they  would  foon  corrupt,  and  deftroy  the  Organization 
of  the  Veflels,  and  render  them  incapable  of  their  na¬ 
tural  Functions.  Unlefs  we  chufe  to  fay,  that  thofe 
Roots  ferve  only  as  a  Filtre,  through  which  the  nutri¬ 
tious  Subftance  of  the  Tree  is  percolated,  (as  taken 
firft  from  the  Earth,  without  penetrating  further  into 
the  Subftance  of  the  Tree)  into  the  Sea,  where  it  is 
elaborated,  and  acquires  its  laft  Degree  of  Perfection. 
But  how  could  fo  weak  and  indigefted  a  Subftance  be 
elaborated  fo  perfectly,  in  fo  unftable  a  Matrix  as  is 
the  Sea,  which  by  its  continual  and  violent  Agitation 
muft.  difperfe  thofe  very  looie  Particles,  at  their  firft 
being  percolated  into  it  ;  difunite,  lacerate,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  entirely  deftroy  their  Symetry,  by  its  acid 
Points  ? 

Others  fuppofe  Ambergris  a  fpongeous  kind  of 
Eartli,  which  the  working  of  the  Sea  wafhes  from  off 
the  Rocks,  where  the  Bees  had  form’d  their  Nefts. 
’Tis  pretended,  that  this  Opinion  has  fomething  of 
Experience  on  its  Side,  and  that  feveral  Perfons  have 
feen  Pieces  that  were  Half  Ambergris ,  and  Half  Ho¬ 
ney-comb  ;  and  that  others,  again,  have  found  large 
Pieces  of  Ambergris ,  which,  when  broke,  Honey¬ 
combs,  and  Honey  too,  were  found  in  the  Middle. 

The  lateft  Accounts  of  Ambergris ,  are  thofe  fent 
\m\  America  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1724,  and  1725, 
by  Dr.  Boylfton ,  and  M.  Dudley  ;  according  to  whom. 
Ambergris  is  a  true  animal  Concrete,  form’d  in  Balls, 
in  the  Body  of  the  male  Sperma  Ceti  Whale,  and  lodg’d 
in  a  large  oval  Bag,  over  the  Tefticles,  at  the  Root  of 
the  Penis. 

It  is  certain,  the  Whalc-catchers  in  thofe  Parts  have 
divers  Times  found  Ambergris  in  their  Sperma  Ceti 
Whales,  chiefly  in  the  larger  and  older  Sort  ;  and  it 
is  from  tire  Information  of  M.  Atkins ,  and  other 
Whale-catchers,  that  M.  Dudley  chiefly  drew  his  Ac¬ 
count:  But,  bcfldcs  that,  it  is  added,  that  it  is  not  one 
Sperma  Ceti  Whale  in  100,  that  is  found  to  have  Am - 
krgris.  M.  Neuman  abfoiutely  denies  it  to  be  an  ani¬ 
mal  Subftance,  as  not  yielding  in  the  Analyfis  any  one 
animal  Principle  :  It  may,  indeed,  be  found  in  Whales, 
hut  it  muft  have  been  fwallow’d  by  them. 

M.  Neuman ,  Chymift  to  the  King  of  Pr tiffin,  after 
an  ample  Recital  of  all  tire  different  Opinions  advanc’d 
hy  others,  gives  us  his  own  ;  which  is,  that  Ambergris 
ls  n  Bitumen  ifluing  out  of  the  Earth  into  the  Sea  ; 
at  firlt  of  a  vifeous  Confiftcnce,  but  hardening,  by  its 
Mixture  with  fome  liquid  Naphtha,  into  the  Form  we 
foul  it. 

I  am  of  M.  Neuman's  Opinion,  tlrat  Ambergris  is  a 
Bitumen,  ifluing  out  of  the  Earth  into  the  Sea  •,  with 
ujis  Difference,  that  I  think  that  Bitumen  ifluing  out 
?*  *hc  Earth  is  nothing  elfc  but  a  Ample  Subjeft,  or 
Matter,  whole  Particles  are  fufceptiblc  of  the  different 
Configurations  the  acid  Salts  of  the  Sea  arc  capable  to 
8lvc  them  by  mixing  with  them  \  which  Mixture,  or 


Compofltion,  is  thrown  by  the  Sea  on  the  Shore; 
where,  at  a  kind  of  ftrong  Sand  Heat,  it  acquires  its 
laft  Degree  of  Perfection,  by  the  Rarefaction  and  Ex¬ 
altation  of  its  moft  volatile  Particles. 

Ambergris  muft  be  chofen  neat;  diy,  and  light,;  of 
an  Afh-colour,  eaflly  melted  by  Heat,  and  of  a  fweet 
and  grateful  Smell.  ’Tis  a  very  great  Strengthener,  is 
cardiack,  cephalick,  and  ftomachicbal ;  it  exhilarates; 
provokes  the  Seed,  and  refifts  the  Malignity  of  Hu¬ 
mours.  The  Dofe  is  from  1  Grain  to  4.  ’Tis  alfo 
us’d  in  Perfumes. 


nce  of  Ambergris,  (which  is  the  only  chy- 
mical  Preparation  we’ll  make  of  it)  is  an  Extraction  of 
the  moft  oily  Particles  of  Ambergris,  Mufk,  and  Ci¬ 
vet,  made  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  thus:  We  take  2 
Drachms  of  very  good  Ambergris,  as  much  Sugar- 
candy,  Half  a  Drachm  of  Mufk*  and  2  Grains  of 
Civet ;  we  mix  them  together;  put  the  Mixture  in  a 
Vial,  and  pour  upon  it  4  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine 
very  well  alcoholiz’d ;  and  having  flopp’d  the  Vial; 
we  put  it  in  Digeftion  in  a  Dunghil  for  4  Days  ;  we 
afterwards  take  the  Vial  off  the  Dunghil,  and  decant 
the  Liquor,  while  yet  hot,  becaufe  it  congeals 
eaflly. 

This  EJfence  operates  with  a  greater  Efficacy  and 
Strength  than  the  Ambergris  in  Subftance.  The  Dofe 

is  from  6  to  1 2  Drops,  in  fome  Liquor* 

\ 

Note ,  That  when  Ambergris  is  alone,  it  has  fcarce  any 
Smell;  but  when,  by  Fermentation,  its  Particles 
have  been  put  in  Motion,  it  exhales  Sulphurs; 
which  tickle  agreeably  the  olfa&ory  Nerve*  The 
Addition  of  Mufk  and  Civet  produce  a  good  Efr 
fed  ;  Sugar-candy  ferves  only  to  extend  the  Drugs, 
that  they  may  be  eafler  pulveriz’d,  and  diflolv’d* 
The  terreftrial  Part  left  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel, 
may  ferve  for  Perfumes. 

Here  ends  my  Travels  through  the  Mineral  King¬ 
dom,  where  I  have  made  feveral  Difcoveries,  which,  I 
hope,  will  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  Publick,  thait 
to  myfelf ;  fince  I  can  aflure  my  Readers,  that  after  fo 
many  different  rich  Mines  difeover’d,  and  fo  much 
Pains  taken  in  the  Analyfis  of  fo  many  Metals,  and 
Minerals,  I  am  no  richer  than  I  was  when  I  firft  fee 
out  on  my  Travels  :  But,  however,  as  I  wifh  for  no 
other  Glory  than  that  which  confifts  in  the  Honour  of 
being  ferviceablc  to  Mankind,  I’ll  proceed  on  my 
Journey  with  the  fame  Alacrity  as  another  Traveller 
does,  who  has  no  other  Dcfign  than  to  enrich  himfdf 
and  Family  with  the  Treafures  of  both  ITemifpheres ; 
and  pafs  from  the  Mineral  into  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
not  as  a  Botanift ,  to  difeover  the  feveral  Principles  of 
Vegetables ,  fince  it  would  be  but  repeating  what  I  have 
already  clearly  and  accurately  deferib’d  and  explain’d 
in  my  Trcatifc  of  Botany  \  but  as  an  Artift,  to  make 
the  Analyfis  of  thofe  different  Principles,  by  Means  of 
cbymical  Operations. 

I’ll  extract  thofe  Principles  from  Vegetables  which 
are  better  known,  and  the  moft  in  Ufe  in  Medicine, 
viz.  from  the  Jalap ,  Rhubarb ,  Guaiacum,  Paper , 
Cinnamon ,  Quinquina,  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  Juniper-ber¬ 
ries,  Mclijfa ,  or  Balm-gentle ,  Car  dims  Ben  edit!  us,  JVa- 
tcr-crcjfes ,  Rofes,  Orange-flowers,  Strawberries ,  Wal¬ 
nut*,  Sugar,  Wine,  Rofemary ,  Vinegar ,  Tartar,  Soap , 
Manna,  Opium,  Aloes ,  Tobacco,  Turpentine ,  Benzoin , 
Camphor ,  Gum  Ammoniack,  Euphorhium,  Myrrh,  &c. 
I’ll  begin  with  Jalap. 

Jalap,  Jalapium,  or  Jalappa,  is  the  Root  of 
a  Plant  not  much  unlike  our  Briony,  and  therefore  by 
fome  call’d  Brionia  Peruviana,  as  being  brought  to  us 
chiefly  from  Peru ,  and  New  Spain.  The  Mcchoacan 
and  this  are  reckon’d  of  a  Species,  and  therefore  as 
this  is  fometimes  call’d  Mcchoacana  nigraj  that  goes  as 
often  by  the  Name  of  Jalapium  album . 

As  Jalap  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Antients,  it  has  its  Place  in  Medicine  only  fince 
thofe  Parts  of  America,  which  produce  it,  have  been 
traded  to  by  the  Europeans.  That  which  breaks  black¬ 
ed*,  moft  brittle,  found,  and  ihining  within-lide,  is 
8  H  the 
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the  bed  ;  by  reafon  the  rcfinous  Parts,  which  give  it 
thofe  Properties,  contain  its  medicinal  Virtues. 

Jalap  purges  very  well  the  watery  Humours  ;  there¬ 
fore  ’tis  prefcrib’d,  with  great  Hopes  of  Succefs,  to 
the  Dropfical  and  Gouty.  The  Dofe  is  from  10  Grains 
to  a  Drachm,  in  Broth,  or  white  Wine. 

We  have  no  Need  to  make  but  one  cbymical  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Jalap ,  which  is  that  of  its  Refin. 

Resin  of  Jalap,  is  a  Diffolution  of  the  oily  or 
refmous  Parts  of  Jalap ,  made  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  and 
precipitated  by  common  Water  •,  the  Operation  is  con¬ 
duced  thus :  One  Pound  of  good  Jalaps  coarfely  pul¬ 
veriz’d,  is  put  into  a  Matrafs,  and  alcoholiz’d  Spirit 
of  Wine  is  pour’d  upon  it,  that  the  Liquor  may  fwim 
over  the  Powder,  to  the  Height  of  4  Fingers :  The 
Matrafs  is  flopp’d  with  another,  to  make  of  it  a  circu¬ 
latory  Veffel,  and  after  the  Joints  have  been  luted  with 
a  wet  Bladder,  the  Matter  is  put  in  Digeftion  for  3 
Days  at  a  Sand  Heat ;  during  which  Time,  the  Spirit 
of  Wine  will  turn  yellowifh  :  At  the  End  of  3  Days 
the  Liquor  is  decanted,  and  other  Spirits  of  Wine 
pour’d  upon  the  Matter  left  in  the  Matrafs  ;  the  Pro- 
cefs  as  before.  This  done,  the  Di/Folurions  are  mix’d, 
filtrated  through  a  grey  Paper,  put  into  a  glafs  Alem- 
bick,  and  two  Thirds  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine  diftill’d 
at  the  vaporous  Bath,  which  Spirit  of  Wine  may  ferve 
another  Time,  for  the  fame  Operation  •,  what’s  left  in 
the  Alembick,  is  pour’d  into  a  ftone  Pan,  which  is  fil¬ 
led  up  afterwards  with  common  Water.  The  Matter 
turns  white,  like  Milk,  and  is  left  to  fettle  for  a  Day ; 
after  which,  the  Water  is  decanted,  and  the  Refin  of 
Jalap  found  at  the  Bottom  in  Form  of  Turpentine  ; 
which  Refin  is  walk’d  feveral  Times  with  Water,  and 
being  diy’d  in  the  Sun,  it  grows  as  hard  as  common 
Rofin. 

This  Refin  of  Jalap  purges  the  Serofities.  The 
Dofe  is  from  6  to  1 2  Grains,  mix’d  with  fome  Electu¬ 
ary,  or  in  Pills.  In  the  fame  Manner  are  extracted 
die  Refins  of  Turbitb ,  Scammony 

Note ,  That  fome  Artifls  caufe  the  Spirit  of  Wine  to 
evaporate,  and,  without  Precipitation,  find  the  Re- 
fin  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Vefifel,  but  it  is  black,  like 
Pitch.  The  Refin  of  Jalap  mull  always  be  mix’d, 
when  adminilter’d,  with  fome  other  Remedy  capable 
to  extend  its  Particles;  for  if  it  was  adminifter’d 
alone,  it  would  ftick  to  the  inward  Membrane  of 
the  Inteftines,  and  ulcerate  it  by  its  Acrimony. 
Twelve  Grains  of  this  Refin  are  more  efficacious  than 
one  Drachm  of  Jalap ,  in  Subftance. 

» 

The  next  medicinal  Vegetable,  in  our  Catalogue,  is 
Rhubarb,  Rhubarbaruin ,  which  is  a  Root,  large, 
compadl,  and  heavy ;  yellow  without,  of  a  Nutmeg 
Colour  within ;  of  an  aftringent  bitterifh  Tafie,  and 
an  agreeable  aromatick  Smell. 

It  is  furprizing,  confidcring  the  mighty  Ufe  of  this 
Drug,  that  we  fiiould  know  fo  little  of  the  Place  where 
the  Plant  grows  that  produces  it.  Some  fay  it  comes 
Irom  the  Kingdom  of  Routan ,  in  the  Extremities  of 
India ;  others,  that  it  is  found  in  the  Provinces  of 
Xinfi  and  Suchen ,  in  China  ;  others  will  have  it,  that  it 
only  grows  in  Pcrfia  ;  and  others,  on  the  Confines  of 
Mufcovy ;  deriving  its  Name  from  Rha ,  the  River 
among  us  call’d  IVolga  ;  and  Barbarum ,  q.  d.  a  Root 
fou mi  by  the  Barbarians  on  the  River  Rha. 

Rhubarb ,  in  Latin  call’d  Rhabarbarum  Officinarum, 
was  not  known  to  the  Anticnts ;  and  their  Rhaponti - 
cum,  which,  indeed,  refembles  it,  is  not  the  real  Rhu¬ 
barb.  Good  Rhubarb  flecp’d  in  Water,  gives  it  a  Saf- 
iron  Colour  ;  and  when  broke  looks  bright,  with 
lomewhat  of  a  V ermilion  Call.  Some  Druggifts  have 
tlie  Art  ol  renewing  their  old  Roots,  by  dying  them 
ot  a  yellow  1  lue  ;  but  the  Cheat  is  eafily  known,  by 
handling  them  ;  the  Colour  wherewith  they  colour 
them  flicking  to  the  Fingers. 

Rhubarb  purges  gently  by  Stool,  in  Bindings;  *tis 
proper  lor  Diarrhea's,  to  flrengthen  the  Stomach, 
help  Digeftion,  11  op  Vomiting,  for  Worms,  and  the 
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Jaundice.  The  Dofe  is  from  Half  o  e.  , 
Drachm.  a  bcruple  to  * 

We  make,  I  ike  wife,  but  one  finsle  chvmir  ,n 
ration  of  Rhubarb ,  which  is  its  Extra  ft  ^ 

Extract  of  Rhubarb,  is  a  Senary  r 
pureft  Part  from  the  terreft rial,  made  in  the  fall  °f  lts 
Manner:  We  bruife  6  or  8  Ounces  of  good  pl°iVU1§ 
which  wc  put  to  fteep  warm,  for  12  Hour,  >arK 
ficient  Quantity  of  Water  of  Chicory,  fo  tIla’t  ^ 

ter  fwims  4  Fingers  above  the  Rhubarb  •  matin  , 
terwards,  the  Infufion  to  boil,  for  about  a'M&  3  ‘ 
then  we  drain  the  Liquor  through  a  Flannel  Jnu?c  1 
again  the  fame  Quantity,  as  before,  of  Water  of 
cory,  on  the " Rhubarb, ,  and  leaving  it  to  fWn  rjf  l 
fame  Space  of  Time;  after  which,  we  itrain  itrhv  ^ 

the  fame  Flannel;  we  mix  our  Impregnatio  Ug 

Tinctures,  and  after  we  have  left  them  to  fettle  ’  °F 
filtrate  them,  and  caufe  the  Humidity  to  be  eva^ 
rated  at  a  flow  Sand  Heat,  till  the  Matter  be  redur’ P!' 
the  Confluence  of  thick  Honey.  ?Tis  what  ^ 
Extraft  of  Rhubarb ,  which  we  keep  in  a  Pot.  "  ^ 

This  Extract  of  Rhubarb  purges  gently,  jn  binding 
and  ftrengtiiening  ;  ’tis  proper  for  the  Diarrhea  pa£ 
in  the  Stomach,  and  to  excite  the  Appetite.  Tis  par¬ 
ticularly  efteem’d  for  the  Maladies  of  the  Liver.  The 
Dofe  is  from  10  Grains  to  2  Scruples. 

M.  Boulduc  informs  us,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences ,  that  he  drew  Extrads  from  Rhu¬ 
barb,  both  with  Water,  and  Spirit  of  Wine ;  but  the 
purgative  Virtue,  he  fays,  was  much  more  vifible  in  the 
former  than  the  latter;  which  Ihews,  that  it  conlifo 
more  in  a  Salt  than  in  an  Oil.  He  obferves,  however 
that  Rhubarb  taken  in  Subftance,  has  a  (till  better  Ef- 
fe<5t ;  and  adds,  that  of  all  the  Operations  he  per¬ 
form’d  on  it,  none  gave  any  Credit  to  the  common 
Opinion,  which  aferibes  an  aftringent  Quality  to 
Rhubarb. 

G  a  yack.,  or  Guaiac,  Guaiacum ,  (die  third  me¬ 
dicinal  Vegetable  in  our  Catalogue  we  are  to  operate 
upon)  is  a  Wood  brought  from  the  Indies,  call’d  aifo 
Lignum  vit<ey  by  the  Spaniards  Ligno  fanto. 

Guaiac  grows  equally  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies’, 
that  of  the  latter  is  brought  in  large  Pieces,  fome  of 
them  weighing  4  or  500  Pounds,  by  which  it  is  dif- 
tinguifh’d  from  the  former.  The  Guaiac  Tree  is  the 
Height  of  our  Walnut-Tree,  and  is  diffinguifli’d  into 
2  Kinds,  Male  and  Female,  only  differing  as  their 
Leaves  are  more  or  lefs  round  ;  being  all  equally  green, 
their  Flowers  blue,  and  of  a  ftarry  Form,  having  a 
little  Orange  Fruit,  about  the  Size  of  a  iinall  Nut. 

The  Wood  Guaiacum  is  cxtreamly  hard  and  heavy, 
and  on  that  Account  us’d  as  Ebony,  in  Mofaick  Work, 
&c.  but  its  principal  Ufe  is  in  Medicine,  being  found 

to  warm,  dry,  rarefy,  attenuate,  1  ttmft,  and  promote 

Sweat  and  Urine ;  proper  for  the  Rheumaufm,  Pox, 
and  Gout,  in  Dccodcion. 

T  he  belt  Guaiacum  is  that  in  large  Pieces,  of  a  dulky 
Colour,  frefii,  gummy,  heavy,  of  an  agreeable  Smell, 
and  a  brifk  pungent  Tafte;  the  Bark  (ticking  dole  to 
the  Wood.  The  Bark  of  Guaiacum  has  as  much 
Virtue  as  the  Wood  itfelf ;  the  Rind  is  of  no  Efficacy,^ 
fo  that  to  make  a  fudorifick  Dccodtion,  or  Ptilan  ot 
the  Wood,  they  firft  pare  off  all  the  white  Part, 
which,  in  Reality,  is  the  Rind,  and  only  chip,  or  rafp 
the  hard  folid  Part,  which  is  black,  heavy,  and  rcu- 
nous.  The  Chirurgeons  frequently  fubliitute  Box 
Wood  inftead  of  Guaiacum ,  and  with  equal  Succefs. 

The  Rcfln  drawn  from  Guaiacum  is  much  more  ef¬ 
fectual  in  venereal  Cafes,  than  either  the  Wood  or 
Bark:  It  is  brought  us  in  large  Pieces,  not  unlike 
common  Rofin,  but  very  different  in  Rdpedl  of  Smell; 
the  former,  when  call  on  the  Coals,  yielding  a  veiy 
agreeable  ba! (amide  Fume.  . 

There  is  no  other  Cbymical  Operation  made 
ac  but  its  Difti llation,  which  is  a  Separation  of  its  ^ 
quid  from  its  terreftrial  Part ;  made  in  the  iollo'vmg 
Manner  :  We  fill  three  Quarters  o!  a  large  Kctoi 
with  Chips  or  Dull  of  Guaiac ;  we  place  the  Reto  ^ 
into  a  reverberatory  Furnace,  and  having  a  apw  * 
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.  .  n  ,,ci nient  to  it,  we  begin  the  Diftillation  by  a 

■  C  of  the  firft  Degree  for  the  Diftillation  of  the 
Phlegm,  by  heating  flowly  the  Veffd.  We  continue 
K  Fite  in  that  State  till  we  fee  nothing  more  drop- 
■6  into  the  Recipient,  which  fhews  that  all  the 
Phlegm  is  diftUled,  which  Phlegm  we  throw  away  as 
f  lefs  *  and  having  re-adapted  the  Recipient  to  the 
N  ck  of  the  Retort,  and  luted  exactly  the  Joints,  we 
r ereafe  the  Fire  by  Degrees,  ’till  we  fee  white  Clouds 
inC  0U‘t  into  the  Recipient,  and  continue  it  in  that 

State  ’till  lt  ^as  ^one  ^iftilling.  We  then  leave  the 
Veflels  to  grow  cold,  unlute  them,  and  pour  what  we 
find  in  the  Recipient  into  a  Funnel  garnifhed  with  grey 
Paper  and  adapted  to  a  Bottle  the  Spirit  runs  thro’, 
nd  leaves  in  the  Funnel  a  black,  thick,  and  very 
foetid  Oil,  which  we  pour  into  a  Vial  to  be  kept  for 

jjfe. 

This  Oil  is  a  very  good  Remedy  for  the  Caries  of 
the  Bones,  for  the  Tooth-Ach,  and  to  clean  fe  old 
Ulcers.  We  Can  redlify  it  as  we  have  done  that  of 
Cards,  and  ufe  it  inwardly  _  for  the  Epilepfy,  Palfy, 
and  to  bring  put  the  After-birth.  The  Dofe  is  from 
two  Drops  to  fix. 

We  can  alfo  rectify  die  Spirit  of  Guaiac ,  by  Diftil- 
Jation  through  an  Alembick,  to  feparate  from  it  fome 
Impurities,  which  could  have  come  out  along  with  it 
in  the  Diftillation.  This  Spirit  expels  the  Humours 
by  Perforation  and  provokes  Urine.  The  Dofe  is 
from  half  a  Drachm  to  a  Drachm  and  a  half.  It  is 
mixed  with  Honey-Water  to  cleanfe  Ulcers. 

Some  Artifts  extradl  a  fixed  Salt  of  Guaiac  from  the 
Cods  left  in  the  Retort,  by  Lixiviation  ;  but  as  we 
have  already  feveral  better  Sudorificks,  and  Aperitives, 
than  the  fixed  Salt  of  Guaiac ,  we  think  it  ncedlefs  to 
take  that  T rouble. 

Note,  That  the  Gum  of  Guaiac  may  be  diftilled  as 
well  as  the  Wood,  and  a  great  deal  of  Oil  extracted 
from  it,  with  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  Spirit.  This 
Oil  has  the  fame  Virtues  of  that  of  the  Wood  •,  but 
the  Spirit  is  a  little  more  acrimonious  tham  the  com¬ 
mon.  This  Spirit  is  efteemed  for  the  Maladies  of 
the  Eyes,  when  rectified  ;  a  Drachm  of  it  mixed 
with  four  Ounces  of  Water,  is  called  Aqua  Opthal- 
mica  Bafci .  Some  wanting  to  render  the  Oil  of 
Guaiac  more  penetrating  and  more  deterfive,  „  mix’d 
in  the  Retort,  with  each  Pound  of  Guaiac  an 
Ounce  of  common  dried  Tobacco,  but  then  the  Oil 
cxtra&ed  from  it  is  too  acrimonious  to  be  taken  in¬ 
wardly.  It  is  very  good  for  the  Caries  of  the  Bones, 
to  cleanfe  Ulcers,  and  to  refift  the  Gangrene. 

Paper,  from  the  Greek  (which  falls  next 

under  our  Hand)  is  a  thin  flexible  Leaf,  ufually  white, 
artificially  prepared  of  fome  vegetable  Subftancc, 
chiefly  to  write  upon  with  Ink. 

Paper  borrows  its  Name  from  the  Papyrus  of  the 
Antients,  which  was  made  of  a  Rufli  of  that  Name, 
otherwife  called  Biblus ,  growing  chicfiy  in  Egypt  about 
the  Banks  of  the  Nile ;  though  it  was  alfo  found  in 
Mia  ;  and  Gualandinus  allures  us,  he  faw  in  Chaldtca , 
at  rive  Confluence  of  the  Tygris  and  Euphrates ,  large 
fens,  wherein  with  his  own  Hands  he  plucked  a  Pa - 
differing  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  Nile.  Strabo 
fpeaks  likewife  of  a  Sort  of  Papyrus  growing  in  Italy  ; 
but  wc  do  not  find  it  was  ever  ufed  for  making  Paper. 
Ours  is  made  of  Linncn  or  Hempen  Rags,  beaten  to  a 
fulp  in  Water,  ami  moulded  into  fquarc  Sheets  of  the 
fbickncfs  required.  This  Kind  ol  Paper  is  of  fome 
Ufe  in  Medicine  ;  for  Pieces  of  it  are  lighted,  to  make 
Women,  attacked  with  the  hyftcrick  Vapours,  receive 
the  Smoke  of  it,  who  are  very  often  eas’d  by  that  dif- 
agrc’cuble  Smell,  as  by  feveral  others  of  the  fame  Na- 
turL‘;  There  is  an  Oil  and  a  Spirit  ex  traded  from  Pa- 
psr  in  the  following  Manner : 

Wc  fill  a  ftonc  Retort  with  Pieces  of  white  Paper, 
bided  in  the  Form  of  a  fmall  Cork,  and  place  that 
Hctorc  into  a  reverberatory  Furnace  i  and  having 
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two  Hours,  to  heat  the  Retort,  and  afterwards  iiicreafe 
it  with  two  or  three  Coals ;  when  we  have  continued  it 
thus  for  three  Hours,  we  pufh  it  at  laft  to  the  third 
Degree,  and  then  the  Recipient  fills  with  white  Clouds; 
We  put  out  the  Fire,  when  it  has  done  diftilling*  and 
unluting  the  Veflels,  when  they  are  cold,  we  pour  all 
the  Liquor  contained  in  the  Recipient  into  a  Funnel, 
garnifhed  with  grey  Paper ,  the  Spirit  runs  through* 
and  a  thick  black  Oil  remains  on  the  Filtte  of  an  un¬ 
grateful  Smell,  which  we  keep  in  a  -Vial. 

This  Oil  of  Paper  is  a  very  good  Remedy  for 
Deafnefs,  by  introducing,  from  Time  to  Time,  fome 
Drops  of  it,  on  a  Piece  of  Cotton,  into  the  Ear.  It 
is  good  likewife  for  the  Tooth-Ach,  and  the  Hyfterick 
Vapours,  when  put  under  the  Nofe  of  Women  afflict¬ 
ed  with  that  Diford er. 

The  Spirit  can  be  rectified,  by  Diftillation,  at  a 
Sand-Heat,  and  is  then  a  very  good  Aperitive,  efpe- 
cially  to  provoke  Urine.  The  Dofe  is  from  fix  to 
twenty  Drops,  in  fome  Liquor  appropriated  to  the 
Diftemper. 

Note,  That  die  Oil  of  Paper  is  good  for  Deafnefs,  be- 
caufe  that  Malady  is  often  caufed  by  a  phlegmatick 
Humour,  which  being  dried  and  hardened  in  the 
Ear  ftops  the  Auditoiy  Nerve,  but  the  Oil  of  Pa¬ 
per,  by  diflblving  and  rarefying  that  Humour,  dif- 
pofes  it  to  be  evacuated.  ’Tis  for  the  fame  Reafon 
that  it  difiipates  the  Noife  in  the  Ear,  which  is  no.- 
thing  but  Wind  (hut  in  by  chat  Humour. 

It  is  Time  we  fhould  recreate  our  Nofe  offended  by 
the  difagreeable  Smell  of  the  foregoing  Operations, 
with  fomething  capable  to  flatter  the  olfaCtory  Nerve  ; 
therefore  we’ll  order  our  Man  Spagerick ,  to  bring  in 
Cimiamon  for  the  Subject  of  the  next  following  one. 

Cinnamon  is  an  agreeable  aromatick  Spice,  brought 
from  the  Eaft-bidies  ;  and  the  Bark  of  a  Tree,  growing 
in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon ,  and,  as  fome  fay,  alfo  in  Java , 
and  in  Malabar. 

The  Cinnamon-Tr e e  grows  in  Woods  like  other 
Trees.  It  never  rifes  high  :  Its  Leaves  refemble  thofe 
of  the  Laurel,  both  as  to  Subftance  and  Colour  *  when 
they  firft  begin  to  open  they  are  red  as  Scarlet ;  and  if  . 
rubbed  between  the  Hands,  yield  an  Odour  litore  like 
that  of  Cloves  than  of  Cinnamon.  Seba  fays  he  found 
them  blue,  and  of- the  Bignefs  of  the  Italian  Bean 
Flowers.  The  Fruit  refembles  an  Acorn  or  Olive  •, 
and  has  neither  the  Smell  nor  Tafte  of  the  Bark. 
When  boiled  in  Water,  it  yields  an  Oil,  which,  as  it 
cools  and  hardens,  becomes  as  firm  and  as  white  as 
Tallow  i  and  is  called  by  the  Dutch  Cinnamon-Wax  \ 
Its  Smell  is  agreeable,  and  they  make  Candles  of  it, 
which  are  only  allowed  to  be  burnt  in  the  King’s  Pa¬ 
lace.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  Phyfick  as  a  Balfamick  and 
Healer. 

The  chief  Virtue  of  the  Cinnamon-Tree  is  in  its  Bark ; 
which  when  green,  appears  to  be  double  ;  its  exterior 
Surface  being  brownilh,  and  the  Inner  of  the  common 
Cinnamon  Colour.  It  is  then  Divifible  into  twd  Barks 
of  different  Colours  •,  but  thefe  drying  together  become 
infeparable,  and  pals  for  the  fame  Bark  ;  the  brownifh 
Colour  changing  in  Proportion  as  it  dries.  When  the 
Cinnamon  is  frefh  taken  from  the  Tree,  it  is  fiat,  has 
little  Tallc,  Smell,  or  Colour;  but  it  twills  and 
convolves  as  it  dries,  in  Form  of  a  Stick  or  Cane, 
whence  the  French  call  it  Canellc.  By  thus  exhaling  its 
fuperfiuous  Humidity  it  acquires  a  lweet  brifle  Smell 
and  a  (harp  pungent  Tafte.  It  is  laid  that  after  the 
Tree  has  been  ftripped  of  its  Bark,  in  three  Years  it 
forms  a  new  one,  which  is  as  good  as  the  firft ;  bu.t 
this  is  not  veiy  probable,  or  rather  it  is  falfe  •,  a  Tree 
once  bare  never  recovers  its  Coat,  but  decays  and  dies. 
The  Ceyloncfa  cut  down  their  Cinnamon-Trees  as  foon  as 
they  are  ftripped  clofe  to  the  Root:  From  the  Stump 
fpring  up  new  ones,  which  in  live  or  fix  Years  'Time 
become  'Trees  lit  for  barking.  A  Sort  of  Pigeons, 
which  feed  on  the  Fruit  of  Cinnamon-Trees,  arc  the 


sulftpted  a  large  Recipient  to  it,  and  luted  exadlJy  chief  Agents  in  propagating  it:  In  carrying- it  to  a  Di- 
Joints,  we  make  under  it  a  very  fmall  Fire,  for  (lance  to  their  Young,  they  drop  it  in  various  I  laces. 


where 
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where  it  takes  Root.  Sonic  hold  that  the  fiYia.ll 
Branches  ol  the  fame  Tree  niake  the  CaJJia,  but  that 
muft  be  a  Miftake.  The  Natives  draw  from  the  Roots 
of  the  Tree  a  Liquor,  in  all  Refpe&s  refembJing  Cam- 
phire,  and  .which  in  Reality  is  a  true  Camphire. 

Cinnamon,  to  be  good,  muft  have  a  brilk,  agreeable 
Tafte,  and  a  bright  brown  Colour.  Its  Qualities  are 
to  heat  and  dry ;  to  promote  the  Menfes,  to  fortify  the 
Spirits,  ,  and  to  help  Digeftion  ;  but  its  chief  Ufe  in 
Medicine  is  an  Aftringent ;  with  which  Intention  it  is 
preferibed  in  Diarrheas  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach. 

The  Cajfia  Ltgnea  differs  from  Cinnamon ,  in  that  it 
is  not  fo  pungent,  nor  fo  odorant ;  it  grows  mucilagi¬ 
nous  in  the  Mouth  when  chewed,  which  Cinnamon  docs 

not. 

The  Chymical  Preparation  of  Cinnamon  is  that  of  its 
0/7,  or  EJfence ,  and  of  its  athereal  Watei\  and  its 
Tincture  extracted  thus :  Four  Pounds  of  the  beft  Cin¬ 
namon  are  bruifed,  and  put  to  fteep  in  fix  Quarts  or 
twelve  Pounds  of  common  Water  •,  die  whole  is  left  in 
Digeftion  in  an  earthen  Veffel,  well  corked,  for  nine 
or  ten  Hours ;  and  the  Infufion  poured  afterwards  into 
a  large  copper  Alembick,  to  which  is  adapted  a  large 
Recipient,  and  the  Joints  thereof  are  exadtly  luted  with 
wet  Bladders ;  then  three  or  four  Pounds  of  the  Li¬ 
quor  are  diftilled  at  a  great  Fire,  and  the  Alembick 
being  unluted  afterwards,  the  diftilled  Water  in  the 
Recipient  is  decanted  into  the  Alembick,  and  the  Oil 
found  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Recipient  into  a  Vial, 
which  muft  be  very  well  corked  ;  the  Liquor  is  diftil¬ 
led  as  before,  and  the  Oil  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Recipient  mixed  with  that  in  the  Vial :  Thole  Coho- 
bations  are  reiterated  ’till  no  more  Oil  afeends,  then 
the  Fire  is  put  out,  and  the  Water  in  the  Recipient 
rectified  in  the  fame  Manner  we  rectify  the  Spirit  of 
Wine. 

The  Oil  of  Cinnamon  is  an  excellent  Corroborative  *, 
it  ftrengthens  the  Stomach,  and  helps  Nature  in  its 
Evacuations  *,  it  is  given  to  accelerate  the  Birth,  to 
Women  in  Labour,  and  to  promote  the  Mcnfcs  ;  it 
alfo  excites  the  Seed. 

The  Spirituous  Water  of  Cinnamon  lias  the  fame 
Virtues.  The  Dofe  of  the  Water  is  two  or  three 
Drachms  ;  and  that  of  the  Oil  from  fix  to  fifteen. 

The  Tinfttire  of  Cinnamon  is  an  Exaltation  of  the 
moft  oily  Particles  of  Cinnamon  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  Manner. 

We  put  what  Quantity  we  pleafe  of  bruifed  Cinna¬ 
mon  into  a  .Matrafs,  and  pour  upon  it  Spirit  of  Wine 
’till  it  rifes  a  Finger’s  Breadth  above  the  Cinnamon. 
Wc  flop  well  the  Matrafs,  and  put  it,  in  Digeftion, 
in  a.  Dunghil,  during  four  or  five  Days :  By  that 
Time  the  Spirit  of  Wine  will  have  took  a  Tincture  of 
Cinnamon  ;  we  feparate  that  Tindture  from  the  Cinna¬ 
mon ,  filtrate  it,  and  keep  it  in  a  Vial  well  corked. 

This  Tindhire  is  an  excellent  Cardiack,  it  ftrengthens 
the  Stomach,  and  rejoices  all  the  vital  Parts :  The 
Dofe  is  lefs  than  that  of  Cinnamon-Water. 

Our  next  Operations  are  to  be  on  Quinquina,  or 
Quina  Quin*,  called  alfo  China  Chin*,  and  Kin 
Kina . 

Quinquina  is  a  medicinal  Bark,  brought  from 
the  Weft-Indies,  called  alfo  by  Way  of  Emincncy  the 
Bark ;  and  Cortex  Peruvianas,  the  Peruvian  Bark, 
from  the  Country  whence  it  is  brought ;  and  popu¬ 
larly  the  Jcfuit's  Bark,  becaufe  at  its  firft  Introduction 
chiefly  fold  and  adminiftred  by  die  Jefuits. 

The  Tree  which  yields  this  Bark  grows  in  clivers 
Provinces  of  Peru,  but  chiefly  Qucnca,  Ayavaca ,  and 
Los  a.  The  belt  and  lineft  comes  from  the  Moun¬ 
tains  fourteen  Leagues  round  the  City  of  Loxa.  That 
Tree  is  tall,  and  its  Trunk  thicker  than  a  Man’s 
Thigh,  tapering  from  the  Root  upwards,  but  without 


Barbas.  Its  Leaves  rcfemblc  the  Leav 
Plumb -Trees. 
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The  Spaniards  diftinguifh  Four  Sorts  of  rM 


Bark,  viz.  the  Cafe ar ilia  Colorado  or  reddiftt?018 
A'tttarylla,  or  yellowifh ;  Crefpilla  or  Curling.  : 
Blanca  whitifh .  The  Color a  da  and  Amanita  oJt , an^ 
ed  the  beft  :  The  Crefpilla  is  the  Produce  of  ^  r 
Sort  of  Tree  growing  in  a  cold*  frofty  Cjimirp  ? 
impairs  the  Quality  of  the  Bark,  and  renders  it 
on  the  Out  fide,  of  Cinnamon  Colour  within 
fit  for  medicinal  Ufe.  For  the  Blanca  it  js’pro  Uaj 
from  another  Species  of  the  Tree,  of  a  much  b‘!I 
Trunk,  the  Leaves  of  a  lighter  green  Colour'2?! 
the  Bark  of  a  very  thick  fpongeous  Subftance  whir'fk 
on  the  Outfide  *  being  withal  fo  tough  as  to  requir 
the  Force  of  an  Ox  to  flice  it  from  the  Tree  vj\ 


Hrlt  cut  down  it  is  as  bitter  as  die  beft  Sore,  and  ha* 
then  the  fame  Virtue  in  the  Cure  of  ini-ermittina  Fe¬ 
vers  •,  but  when  diy,  and  kept  any  Length  of  Time* 
it  grows  infipid  and  good  for  nothing.  In  ^j-  ’ 

both  Sorts  are  found  to  have  much  furer  and  quicker 
Effects  when  green  than  when  dry,  fo  that  the  .Ear*. 
peons  only  come  in  for  the  fecond  Virtues :  What  is 
worfe,  the  bad  Sort  is  in  great  Plenty,  and  the  aood 
very  fcarce  and  hard  to  come  at ;  for  which  Reafon 
with  a  little  of  the  fine  Bark  fent  yearly  to  Panama  for 
Europe ,  large  Quantities  of  die  worfe  Sort  are  mixed. 

The  Seafon  for  cutting  die  Bark  is  in  Augufi,  the 
only  dry  Time  in  the  Country.  The  Cutters  are  /«- 
dians,  provided  each  with  a  large  Knife  and  a  Bag. 
When  they  have  fliccd  down  the  Bark  as  high  as  they 
can  reach-,  they  fatten  fiiort  Sticks  with  Withs  to  the 
Tree  at  proper  Diftances,  like  the  Steps  of  a  Ladder, 
and  thus  mount  and  flice  to  the  very  Top ;  when  the 
Bag  is  full  they  carry  it  to  die  low  Country,  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Hut,  to  dry,  which  is  done  by  fpreading  it  in 
the  open  Air,  and  frequently  turning  it.  If  it  happen 
to  have  been  cut  wet,  they  carry  it  direftly  to  die 
Low  Country  to  dry ;  otherwife  it  lofes  its  Colour, 
turns  black  and  rots.  After  a  Tree  has  been  barked 
it  requires  eighteen  or  twenty  Years  to  grow  again. 

Mr.  Arrot,  a  Scotch  SurgeOn,  who  had  gathered  the 
Bark  in  the  Place  where  it  grows,  and  from  whom  we 
receive  this  Account,  by  Means  of  Mr.  Gray,  is  of 
Opinion,  that  the  better  Sort  of  Bark  will  foon  be  at 
an  End,  or  at  lcaft  inacceflible,  partly  by  Reafon  ol 
its  Dillance  from  any  inhabited  Place,  and  the  Impe¬ 
netrability  of  the  Woods  where  it  grows,  and  partly 
by  die  Want  of  Indians  to  cut  it,  whole  Race,  through 
the  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  is  like  to  be  totally 

extimft.  t 

The  Quinquina  was  but  little  known  in  Europe  kill 
the  Year  1640.  The  Jefuits  of  Rome  firft:  brought  it 
in  Vogue  in  Spain  and  Italy  in  1649  ;  and  in  1050, 
the  Cardinal  be  Lugo,  of  that  Order,  brought  it  toto 
France.  It  was  at  firft  fold  for  its  Weight  in  Gold : 
When  reduced  into  a  Powder,  it  is  called,  by  force 
Nations,  the  Cardinals  Powder',  among  us ufuallythc 
Father's  Powder ,  Pulvis  Patrtim.  It  met  with  a 
World  of  Oppofition  at  firft.  Chijlet  and  Plempitts 
diftinguifhed  themfelvcs  againft  it;  but  it  is  nowuni- 
vcrfally  allowed  one  of  the  greateft  and  beft  Remedies 
within  the  whole  Province  of  Medicine,  and  thermo 
fecure  to  fufpend  the  Ferment  ol  intermitting 

Fevers. 

The  Manner  of  tiling  it  has  been  for  a  long  Time 
that  of  taking  from  half  a  Drachm  to  one  Drachm  0 
it,  in  Powder,  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Paroxilm,  m 

fomc  white  Wine  ;  but  that  Method  has  been  o'  ten 
changed  fince.  The  beft,  in  my  Opinion,  anc  m 
the  Succcls  thereof  I  could  anfwer,  from  my  own 
pericncc;  is  to  have  an  Ounce  of  it  macerated  in  tw(> 
Pints  of  good  old  red  Wine,  for  forty-eight  Hours, 
Balneo  Mari *  ;  and  after  the  Infufion  has  been  P(  1  ^ 
any  Brandies  ’till  near  its  Top,  where  they  grow  rc-  luted,  to  take  every  Day,  at  fomc  Dillance 
gular,  as  if  lopp’d  by  Art,  and  with  their  Leaves  Paroxilm,  three  half  Ghtfles  ol  it,  which  mu  c 
forming  an  exa tl  nemifphere.  The  Bark  is  blackifli  tinued  for  fifteen  Days  at  lcaft. 
on  the  Outfide,  but  fomtimes  mixed  with  white  Spots, 
where  grows  a  Kind  of  Mofs,  by  the  Spaniards  called 


milieu  IUI  ima-11  .u  itau.  i 

The  Patient  ought  to  be  well  purged  before  he  •  ' •  • 

the  Quinquina,  otherwife  the  Humours,  whu^  ^ 


c  Hr  M 

_  -jv  ftops,  or  fixes,  for  fome  Time,  beginning  to 
-  ^  nt  a-new,  would  caufe,  perhaps.  Maladies  more 
iermCrous  than  that  which  it  has  cur’d ;  as  the  Afthma, 
n nSfy  Rheumatifm,  Dyfenteria,  Suppreflion  of  die 
fy'0P  /  *  -^omen,  and  feveral  others  ;  which  have 

^eItoo  often  fucceeded  to  the  Cure  of  Fevers  by  Means 
f  the  Quinquina. 

°  The "Gfe  of  Quinquina  is  alfo  very  dangerous,  for 
i  c  who  have  Abfcefies  in  their  Body  ;  for  it  fixes 
I-10  Humours  for  fome  Time*  which  fermenting  after- 
caufe  the  Gangrene  in  thofe  Parts.  The  Pa- 
war.  abftain  from  Milk,  and  other  Aliments  of 
T n  like  Nature,  while  he  takes  the  Quinquina ,  be- 
^  fc  of  the  cafeous  Parts  of  thofe  Aliments,  which 
would  be  infallibly  flopp’d ,  and  corrupted  in  -the 

^The  Quinquina  may  alfo  be  adminifter’d  in  Bolus’s, 
and  Pill-S  by  reducing  it  into  Powder,  and  mixing  it 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Syrup  of  Wormwood. 
The  Dole  is  from  Half  a  Drachm  to  3  Drachms. 
One  Dofe  muft  be  taken  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Pa- 
roxifm,  and  the  Day  following  a  fmall  Dofe,  Morning 
and  Night,  at  fome  Diftance  from  Meals.  The  large 
Dofe  carries  off,  ordinarily,  the  Paroxifm  •,  and  the 
fmail  ones  hinder  the  Fever  from  returning  15  Days 
afterwards,  as  it  does  often,  when  thofe  Precautions 
have  been  neglected.  The  Patient  muff  take  it  thus 
twice  a  Day,  for  8  Days  fuccefiively  *,  and  once  a  Day 
for  8  Days  more  afterwards  ♦,  in  that  Manner  he  takes 
the  Quinquina  for  1 5  Days  fuccefiively  •,  and,  to  be 
fifer  in  the  Cure,  he  /hould  take  every  i2/£Day,  for 
2  Months  together,  a  Drachm  of  Quinquina ,  in  Pow¬ 
der,  in  white  Wine,  or  a  Bolus. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  the  Quinquina  fixes  the  Hu¬ 
mour  of  Fevers  almoft  in  the  fame  Manner  as  an  Al¬ 
kali  Hops  the  Motion  of  an  Acid,  i.  e.  that  it  keeps  it 
embarrafs’d,  and  forms  a  Sort  of  Coagulum  of  it; 
that  Humour  remains  at  Reft,  and  in  fome  Meafure 
condenfed,  and  even  for  about  15  Days  refills  the 
violent  Shocks  it  receives  from  the  Blood  in  its  Circu¬ 
lation  ;  till  at  laft, .  unable  to  refill  any  longer  thofe 
frequent  Afifaults,  ’tis  carry’d  off  by  the  Impetuofity 
of  that  Torrent,  where  ’tis  put  into  a  new  Ferment, 
by  the  Agitation  of  the  Spirits  the  Blood  is  loaded 
with,  and  thereby  caufes  the  Return  of  the  Fever. 
The  Patient  may  eafily  perceive  that  this  Humour  is 
thus  fix’d  during  the  Time  the  Fever  leaves  him,  by 
his  being  heavy,  and  in  fome  Meafure  puffed  up.  But 
if  after  the  Body  has  been  well  purg’d,  the  Ufe  of  the 
Quinquina  is  continu’d,  it  fixes  the  Humour  in  filch  a 
Manner,  as  to  difpofe  it  to  be  precipitated,  and  entirely 
evacuated,  either  by  Stool,  or  by  Urine,  or  by  infen- 
fible  Perfpiration,  that  the  Fever  returns  no  more  : 
For  the  Spirits  of  the  Body  expel,  as  much  as  they 
can,  nil  that  difturb  the  CEconomy  of  their  Parts. 

The  Aftion  of  the  Quinquina  is  fcldom  perceiv’d, 
except  in  fome  Confti unions,  which  it  purges,  a  little, 
at  firft,  efpecially  when  taken  in  Infufion :  This  Ef¬ 
fect  hinders  the  Fever  from  being  fo  foon  Hopp’d,  but 
is  not  prejudicial  to  the  Patient  •,  on  the  contrary,  by 
evacuating  thus  the  fuperfluous  Humours  before  they 
are  fix’d,  it  cures  furely  the  Fever.  Therefore  the 
Practice  of  fome  Phyficians  who  mix  Purgatives  with 
the  Quinquina,  is  not  to  be  blam’d  ;  but  the  Patient 
fhould  never  be  purg’d  after  the  Fever  has  been  Hop¬ 
ped  by  the  Quinquina  \  for  Purgatives,  by  rarefying  the 
Humour,  and  putting  it  into  a  new  Ferment,  occafion 
the  Return  of  the  Fever, 

The  Patient  fhould  feed  on  folid  Aliments,  and 

drink  Wine  while  he  takes  the  Quinquina ,  to  abforb 

anc^  foften  the  acrimonious  and  penetrating  Salt  con- 

tam  cl  in  that  Remedy,  which  otnerwife  would  a6t  on 

the  Membranes  of  the  Stomach,  and  irritate  th°cm,  if 

was  to  find  nothing  to  damp  its  too  great  Adlivity  \ 

bl>t  that  Sort  of  Diet  muft  be  moderate,  otherwife  it 

would  chance  to  throw  the  Patient  into  a  continual 
Fever. 


Our  chymical  Prepamtibns  of  Quinquina,  will  be,  its 

yiUrc,\  ancl  ,ts 

1  he  T 1  n c t u hr  of  Quinquina,  is  an  Extraction 
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of  its  moft  oleaginous  and  loofe  Particles  in  Spirit  of 
Wine,  made  in  the  following  Manner :  We  put  into  a 
Matrafs  4  Ounces  of  good  Quinquina ,  coarfeiy  pulve¬ 
riz’d,  and  when  we  have  pour’d  upon  it  enough  Spirit 
of  W  ine  to  raiie  it  four  Fingers  Breadth  above  the. 
Matter,  we  Hop  the  Matrafs  with  another,  to  make  of 
it  a  circulatory  V effel,  which  we  lute  exactly,  and  placG 
in  Dung  to  the  vaporous  Bath  for  4  Days,  /hairing  the 
Veffel  from  Time  to  Time ;  the  4  Days  elapfed,  we 
unlute  the  Veffels,  and  filtrate  the  Tinfture,  which  .is 

red,  through  a  grey  Paper,  and  keep  it  in. a  Bottle* 
well  cork’d. 

This  Tinfture  is  a  Febrifuge  for  intermitting  Fevers, 

which  muft  be  taken  3  or  4  Times  every  Day,  at  fome 
Diftance  from  the  Paroxifm,  and  the  Ufe  continu’d 
for  15  Days  fuccefiively.  The  Dofe  is  from  10  Drops 
to  a  Drachm,  in  Water  of  Centaury,  or  of  juniper- 
berries,  or  Wormwood,  or  in  Wine. 

9 

Note,  That  this  Tincture  operates  like  the  Infufion  of 
Quinquina  abovemention’d,  and  is  more  commo¬ 
dious,  becaufe  it  may  be  kept  as  long  as  we  pleafe ; 
but  it  is  not  fo  efficacious,  becaufe  Wine  is  more 
proper  to  extradl  the  faline  and  fulphurous  Subftance 
of  a  Mixt,  than  Spirit  of  Wine.  ,If  we  deep  fome 
Coriander,  or  Cinnamon,  in  Wine,  or  Water,  dift 
folve  fome  Sugar  in  the  Colature,  and  mix  it  with 
the  ‘TinElure  of  Quinquina,  we  fhall  have  a  Sort  of 
febrifuge  Ratafea,  which  may  be  eafily  given  to 
Children. 

The  Extract  of  Quinquina,  is  a  Separation  of 
the  moft  fubftantial  Particles  of  the  Quinquina ,  made 
thus  :  Eight  Ounces  of  Quinquina  are  put  to  fteep, 
warm,  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  diftill’d  Water  of 
Walnuts,  for  24  Hours,  which  being  expir’d,  the  In¬ 
fufion  is  made  to  boil  gently,  and  after  it  has  been 
percolated  with  a  ftrong  Expreffion,  the  Quinquina, 
left  i&  put  to  fteep  again  in  other  Water  of  Walnuts, 
and  the  Infufion  made  to  boil,  and  percolated,  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  which  done,  the  Colatures  are  mix’d  together, 
and  left  to  fettle  :  When  fettled,  the  clear  Liquor  a-top 
is  decanted,  and  the  Humidity  left,  made  to  evapo¬ 
rate,  in  a  glafs  or  flone  Veffel,  at  a  flow  Sand  Heat,  to 
the  Confiftenqe  of  thick  Honey. 

This  Extratf  is  a  Febrifuge  like  the  preceding  ones. 
The  Dofe  is  from  12  Grains  to  Half  a  Drachm,  in 
Pills,  or  diffolv’d  in  Wine. 

Note ,  That  Wine,  and  Spirit  of  Wine*  are  very  pro¬ 
per  for  the  Tindture  of  Quinquina ,  but  not  fo  pro¬ 
per  for  the  Extra&\  becaufe  in  the  Evaporation 
the  Spirit  carries  off  the  moft  fubtile  Particles  of 
the  Mixt:  The  Walnut-water  is  beft  for  this  Ope¬ 
ration  •,  for  befidcs  diat  it  difiipates  lefs  of  die  vola¬ 
tile  Subftance,  it  is  itfclf  a  Febrifuge.  Inftead  of 
this  Water,  may  be  employ’d  that  of  Juniper-ber¬ 
ries,  Centaury,  or  Wormwood.  This  Extract  is 
commodious  for  thofe  who  can’t  bear  the  Taftc  of 
the  Remedy  •,  becaufe  it  may  be  taken  wrapp’d  in 
Wafers,  or  fome  other  Thing,  to  difguife  the 
Tafte.  It  muft  not  be  imagin’d  that  it  is  poffible 
to  feparate  the  febrifuge  Virtue  of  Quinquina  by  Di- 
ftillation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  entirely  de- 
ftroy'd  •,  fincc  the  Diftillation  would  break  the  Har¬ 
mony  and  Union  of  the  Particles,  and  there  would 
remain  but  a  /linking  Spirit,  and  a  burnt  Oil,  of 
no  Ufe.  .  From  the  Quinquina ,  we’ll  pafs  to  our 
Operations  on  Cloves . 

Clove,  is  an  arorriatick  Fruit,  fomewhat  in  Form 
of  a  Nail,  whence  the  Term  Clove ,  from  the  French 
Clou ,  Nail,  bore  on  a  Tree  of  the  fame  Name,  by  the 
Latins  alfo  call’d  Caryopbyllum.  The  Clove-tree  was 
anticntly  very  common  in  the  Molucca  Ifiands,  where 
all  the  European  Nations,  who  traffick  in  Spices  to  the 
Indies,  furni fil’d  thcmfelvas  with  what  Quantity  of 
Cloves  they  requir’d.  At  prefent,  there  are  Icarce  any 
found  but  in  the  Ifiand  of  Ternatc  \  the  Dutch,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  thcmfelvcs  Mailers  of  that  Mcrcliandife, 
8  I  haying 
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having  dug  up  the  Clove-trees  of  the  Molucca's ,  and 
tranlplanted  them  to  T ernatc :  So  that  there  are  none 
now  to  be  had  but  through  their  Hands. 

The  Tree  is  very  large,  it  only  bears  Fruit  once  in 
8  Years,  but  holds,  at  this  Rate,  an  hundred :  Its  Bark 
refembles  that  of  the  Olive-tree,  and  its  Leaves  thole 
of  the  Laurel.  Its  Fruit  falling  takes  Root,  and  thus 
multiplies  itfclf  without  any  Culture.  It  is  laid,  it  will 
not  allow  any  other  Herb  or  Tree  near  it;  its  excef- 
five  Heat  drawing  to  it  all  the  Humidity  of  the  Soil. 
When  the  Clqve  firft  begins  to  appear,  it  is  of  a  green- 
ifh  white  Colour;  as  it  ripens,  it  grows  brown.  Nor 
is  there  any  Preparation  neceffary  to  render  it  fuch  as 
it  comes  to  us,  but  to  dry  it  in  the  Sun ;  whatever 
fome  Authors  talk  of  firft  iteeping  it  in  Sea-water,  to 
preferve  it  from  Worms.  Towards  the  Head  it  fe- 
parates  into  four,  and  the  four  Quarters  being  ftiap’d 
angle-wife,  their  Apices  meeting  at  the  Top,  form  a 
kind  of  Crown,  fomewhat  in  the  antique  Manner. 

Cloves  mult  be  chofen  dry,  harfh  to  the  Touch, 
well  grown,  of  a  dulky  red  Colour,  a  hot  aroma- 
tick  Tafte,  an  agreeable  Smell,  and,  if  poflible,  with 
the  Shank  on. 

Their  Properties  are  to  warm  and  dry,  to  corrert  a 
fetid  Breath,  Iharpen  the  Sight,  diflipate  Films  in  the 
Eyes,  fortify  the  Stomach  and  Liver,  and  Hop  Vo¬ 
miting.  They  are  us’d  in  Apoplexies,  Palfies,  Le¬ 
thargies,  and  other  Difeafes  of  the  Brain. 

There  is  but  one  chymical  Preparation  made  of 
Cloves ,  per  defcenfum ,  which  is  its  Oil,  extracted  in  the 
following  Manner : 

We  take  feveral  Drinking-glafies,  which  we  cover 
each  with  a  Linnen  Cloth  ty’d  round  it,  taking  Care 
that  there  Ihould  be  a  Cavity  in  the  Middle,  where  we 
put  the  Cloves ,  in  Powder,  covering  each  Glafs  with  a 
finall  earthen  Pan,  or  the  Bottom  of  a  Scale,  which 
can  ftop  it  fo  clofe  that  no  Air  may  enter  between  the 
Edge  of  the  Covercle  and  that  of  the  Glafs  :  We  fill 
thole  Pans,  or  Bottoms  of  Scales,  with  hot  Allies,  to 
heat  the  Cloves ,  and  procure  the  Diftillation  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Glafs,  firft  of  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Spi¬ 
rit,  and  afterwards  of  a  clear  and  white  Oil  :  We  con¬ 
tinue  the  Fire  till  nothing  more  falls  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Glafs,  then  feparate  the  Oil  through  a  Funnel  gar- 
ni fil’d  with  a  grey  -Paper,  and  keep  it  in  a  Vial,  well 
cork’d. 

This  Oil  is  very  good  in  malignant  Fevers,  and  the 
Plague ;  it  fortifies  the  Brain  and  Stomach.  TheDofe 
is  2  or  3  Drops,  in  fome  Liquor  appropriated  to  the 
Diftcmpcr.  It  muft  be  mix’d  with  fome  Sugar-candy, 
or  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  elfe  it  could  not  be  difiblv’d 
in  Water.  *  It  is  alfo  good  for  the  Tooth-ach,  but  is 
apt  to  burn  the  neighbouring  Teeth. 

Note,  That  fome  difib] ve  Opium  in  the  Oil  of  Cloves, 
and  ufe  that  Difiolution  for  the  Tooth-ach.  'Plus 
Remedy  appeaJcs  the  Pain  in  a  very  fiiort  Time, 
but  it  is  to  be  fear’d  that  the  Patient  fiioukl  grow 
deaf  afterwards,  though  that  Accident  happens  but 
ieldom. 

Nutmeg,  (which  will  be  the  Subject  of  our  next' 
Operations)  call’d  by  the  Latins  Ntix  Mufchata ,  is  a 
delicate  Kind  of  aromatick  Emit,  or  Spice,  brought 
f  rom  the  Eaft- Indies ;  whereof  there  arc  2  Kinds, 
Male  and  Female.  The  Female  is  that  chiefly  us’d 
among  us ;  iis  Form  is  round,  its  Smell  agreeable,  and 
its  dalle  hot  and  pungent.  The  Male  is  a  wild  Nut, 
of  a  longifli  Form,  and  without  either  Tafte  or  Smell ; 
yet  fometimes  put  oft’,  while  yet  in  the  Pod,  for  the 
Female. 

Nutmegs  are  inclos’d in  four  different  Covers  ;  the 
I  it  ft  si  thick  Hulk,  fomewhat  like  that  of  our  Wal¬ 
nuts  ;  under  this  lies  a  thin  reddifh  Coat,  of  an  agree¬ 
able  Smell,  and  aromatick  Tafte,  call'd  Mace,  by 
others,  though  improperly,  Flower  of  Nutmeg  \  this 
wraps  up  the  Shell,  and  opens  in  Proportion  as  the 
Pod  grows,  d  he  Shell,  which  makes  the  third  Cover, 
is  hard,  thin,  and  blackifh  \  under  this  is  a  green i  11  i 
Film,  oi  no  Ufe ;  and  in  this  is  found  the  Nutmeg, 


which  is  properly  the  Kernel  of  the  Fruit 

Nutmeg  has  a  little  Hole  in  it,  winch  lbmr  ;  ’  tveiT 

1  ignorantly 


meg 

take  for  a  Defect. 

The  belt 

They  muft  be  chofen  heavy,  of  a  whitifh^  ln 
lour,  well  marbled  without-fide,  reddilh  w!?  ^ 

—  i _  -  - sx -  n/r  -n  WlUlm 


Nutmegs  are  thofe  gather'd  in 


ari  agreeable 


ving  a  fat  unrtuous  Moifture,  and 
Smell. 

Nutmegs  comfited  green,  are  excellent  to  fort;rv 
Stomach,  and  reftore  the  natural  Heat  Th  *  ^ 
particularly  efteem’d  carminative,  i.  e  g00fi  ^  2rc 

Wind.  The  Powder  call’d  Duke ,  efteem’d'  ?pd 
reign  Remedy  againft  Rheums,  is  only  AW*  0V(;' 
veriz’d  with  Sugar,  and  a  little  Cinnamon.  ^  ^u* 

The  foie  chymical  Preparation  of  Nutmegs  '  i 
Oil,  extracted  thus :  Sixteen  Ounces  of  good 
beat  in  a  Mortar  till  they  are  almoft  reduc’d  in^' 
Pafte,  are  put  on  a  T amis,  and  the  Tennis  cove°M 
with  a  ftrong  Piece  of  Linnen  Cloth,  and  an  earth  * 
Pan  ;  which  done,  it  is  plac’d  in  a  Bafon  full  Qf  \yCn 
ter,  and  the  Bafon  put  on  the  Fire,  that  the  Van/ 
of  the  Water  may  heat,  gently,  the  Nutmeg  ■  £ 

5  tis  found,  by  touching  the  Pan,  that  it  is  fo  hot  as 
to  be  impofiible  to  bear  the  Hand  upon  it,  the  y'ami 
is  taken  off,  and  the  Matter  being  pour’d  into  a  Lin¬ 
nen  Cloth,  and  the  four  Corners  of  the  Cloth  quickly 
ty’d  together,  ’tjs  put  to  the  Prefs,  between  z  wooden 
Plates  made  very  hot ;  then  the  earthen  Pan  is  p|ac»j 
under  it,  to  receive  an  Oil,  which  congeals  in  cooling 
The  Matter  is  prefs’d  ftrongly,  till  it  gives  no  more 
Oil,  which  Oil  is  kept  in  a  Pot,  well  flopp’d. 

The  Oil  of  Nutmegs  is  an  excellent  Stomachic!:,  ap- 
ply’d  outwardly,  or  given  inwardly.  The  Dole  is 
from  4  Grains  to  io,  in  Broth,  or  fome  other  Ljquor ; 

’tis  mix’d  with  Oil  of  Maftich,  to  anoint  die  Region 
of  the  Stomach. 

The  J  u  n  i  p  e  r-  b  e  r  r  i  e  s  are  the  Bafis  of  thofe  com¬ 
fortable  Draughts,  which  have,  for  feveral  Years  pad, 
fo  well  exhilerated  the  Spirits  of  the  Vulgar,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ftrong  Oppofition  they  have  met  with 
from  the  better  Sort  of  People,  and  all  the  belt  En¬ 
deavours  ufed  to  banifii  it  from  a  civil  Society,  as  hut 
too  often  contrary  to  the  good  Order  which  fliould 
reign  among  us ;  that  I  do  not  queftion,  in  the  lead, 
that  I  /hall  pleafc  a  vaft  Number  of  Perfons,  if  I  de- 
monftrate  plainly,  by  the  feveral  chymical  Preparations 
I’m  going  to  make  of  that  Fruit,  that  it  has  feveral 
excellent  Qualities,  and  can  produce  very  good  Ef¬ 
forts,  if  ufed  with  Difcretion,  and  Moderation. 

The  Juniper-berries  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Shnib  7«- 
niperus ,  much  ufed  in  Medicine.  Etmulkr  had  a  vail 
Opinion  of  Juniper-berries .  They  are  certainly  cc- 
phalick,  nerval,  ltomachical,  cardiack,  aperitive,  car¬ 
minative,  hyftcrick,  proper  againft  Infcrtion,  and  an 
inveterate  Cough.  Thefe  Berries  muft  be  chofe  new, 
large,  well-fed,  and  of  a  ftrong  and  aromatick  Smell. 

'  We’ll  make  3  chymical  Preparations  of  Juniper-ber¬ 
ries,  viz.  their  Tinfture,  Extract,  and  Diftillation. 

The  Tincture  of  Juniper-berries,  is  Spirit 
of  Wine  impregnated  with  the  moft  eflcntial  Subftance 
of  the  Berries ;  which  Impregnation  is  concluded 
thus :  Wc  bruife  what  Quantity  we  plcafe  of  Juniper* 
berries,  very  ripe,  large,  and  flcfhy,  and  put  diem 
into  a  Ma train,  leaving  Half  of  it  empty  \  wc  pour 
upon  the  Berries  as  much  Spirit  of  Wine  as  will  nine 
it  5  or  6  Fingers  Breadth  above  the  Matter,  then  mi¬ 
ring  the  whole  together,  and  Hopping  well  the  Mu- 
trafs,  wc  put  it  in  a  warm  Digcftion  lor  4  or  5/^’ 

or  till  the  Menftruum  has  took  a  brown ilh  red  Colour; 
which  done,  wc  filtrate  the  Tinthtre ,  and  keep  it  in » 
Bottle,  well  cork’d. 

This  Tiuttitre  is  good  for  the  Nerves,  fortifying, rc" 
folutive,  proper  for  the  Palfy,  Lethargy,  Apoplexy, 
and  the  Plague.  ’Tis  ufed  outwardly  and  inwauliy- 
The  Dofe  is  from  20  Drops  to  Drachms.  ^ 

The  Extract  of  Juniper-berries*  is  a  Repa¬ 
ration  of  the  pureft  and  m'oft  diflbluble  Subftances  0 
die  Berries  from  their  terreftrial  and  coarfer  1  ^’11C  ^  ' 
made  thus  :  Four  or  five  Pounds  of  the  bell  j^P  f 
berries  arc  bruifed,  and  put  in  Infufion  for  12  llot 
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or  io  Pints  of  cortimori  Water,  and  afterwards 
in  ■?>  l  °crentlv  for  about  an  Hour  and  a  Half ;  the  De- 
b01* .  n  is  percolated  through  a  Linnen  Cloth*  with 
?  nreflion,  and  the  Grounds  put  again  to  boil  in  other 
Water  *  and  the  Deco&ion  having  been  percolated,  as 
re  ’  j30th  Decoftions  are  mix’d  together*  and  left 

{ tJe ;  When  fettled,  they  are  percolated  through  a 
cunnel  ’  and  the  Humidity  put  to  evaporate  in  an 
earthen*  Pan,  at  a  flow  Fire,  to  the  Confiftence  of 

^This  Extra  ft  is  cardiack,  flomachical,  proper  to  re¬ 
fit  bad  Air,  and  to  expel  bad  Humours  by  Perfpi- 
’  jon  •  for  malignant  Fevers,  the  Plague,  to  fortify 
L  nrain  and  Nerves,  to  promote  Urine,  for  an  inve- 
erate  Cough,  and  all  Sorts  of  Cholicks.  The  Dofe 
“from Half  a  Drachm  to  3  Drachms. 

The  Distillation  of  Juniper-berries,  is  an 
Extraction  of  the  moft  effential  Particles  of  the  Ber¬ 
ries  •,  done  in  the  following  Manner  : 

hamper -berries  having  been  bruifed  in  a  Mortar, 
are^put  into  'a  large  Copper  Cucurbite,  and  a  great 
deal  of  River-water  pour’d  upon  it,  that  it  may  fur- 
pafs  the  Matter  about  2  Feet:,,  the  Cucurbite  is  cover’d 
with  its  Refrigeratory,  and  having  adapted  a  Recipient 
to  it  and  die  Joints  luted  with  a  wet  Bladder,  the 
VefTel  is  put  in  Diftiyation  at  a  pretty  ftrong  Fire, 
which  is  continu’d  in  die  fame  Condition  till  the  Ma- 
trafs  is  full  to  the  Top;  then  it  is  taken  off,  and  ano¬ 
ther  put  in  its  Place,  which  is  left  to  be  fill’d  in  the 
fame  Manner:  There  rifes  in  the  Neck  of  the  Ma- 
trafs  an  effential  Oil,  which  is  feparated  from  the  Wa¬ 
ter  with  fome  Cotton,  and  kept  in  a  Bottle,  well 
cork’d ;  which  done,  the  Cucurbite  is  uncover’d,  and 
the  di Hill’d  Water  pour’d  into  it,  to  be  diftill’d  again, 
and  when  diftill’d,  and  the  effential  Oil  a-top  gather’d, 
die  Cucurbite  is  empty’d  of  its  Grounds,  other  Ju¬ 
mper-berries  put  into  it,  bruifed  as  before,  and  the 
diftill’d  Water,  widi  as  much  River-water  pour’d 
upon  them  as  is  neceffary  ;  then  the  Veffel  is  put  in 
Diftillation ,  as  before,  and  the  effential  Oil,  which 
will  alfo  be  raifed  in  this  Diftillation,  feparated  from 
die  Water,  till  the  Artift  has  enough  effential  Oil, 
which  is  of  a  brown  Colour,  and  of  a  very  good  Smell 
of  Juniper. 

This  effential  Oil  of  Juniper-berries  is  incifive,  atte¬ 
ntive,  aperitive,  proper  for  the  Nephritick,  Stone, 
Lethargy,  Apoplexy,  and  Hyftericks.  The  Dofe  is 
from  15  Drops  to  20,  in  Water  of  Juniper-berries. 
Tis  alfo  us’d  outwardly,  for  the  Palfy,  Sciatica,  and 
the  Debility  of  the  Nerves. 

The  diftill’d  Water  from  which  the  effential  Oil  has 
been  feparated,  is  cephalick,  flomachical,  fudorifick, 
and  aperitive.  The  Dofe  is  from  1  Ounce  to  5. 

The  Grounds  left  in  the  Alembick  after  the  Diftil- 
kion,  are  mix’d  with  fomc  Wood  of  Juniper ,  and 
reduc’d  into  Afiies,  and  of  thofe  Allies  a  Lixivium  is 
made,  and  the  Lixivium,  after  it  has  been  well  filtra¬ 
ted,  made  to  evaporate,  to  extradt  from  it  a  fix’d  Salt 
of  Jumper  ;  which  is  attenuative,  aperitive,  refolutive, 
proper  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel.  The  Dofe  is  from 
12  Grains  to  2  Scruples. 

Though  we  have  not  mention’d  Acorns  in  the  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Vegetables  we  promifed  to  operate  upon, 
we’ll  nevcrthelefs  make  it,  in  this  Place,  the  Subject  of 
one  Tingle  chymtcal  Preparation. 

Acorn  is  the  Fruit  of  Oak,  which  every  Body 
knows;  and  it  is  employ’d  with  its  Cupola ,  in  fevcral 
adringenc  Remedies.  It  is  good  for  the  windy  Cho- 
lick,  After-pains  of  lying-in  Women,  and  the  Dyfen- 
fffm.  The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple,  in  Powder,  after 
its  Hulk  has  been  taken  off,  to  lour,  in  fome  Liquor 
appropriated' to  the  Diftemper. 

An  OH  is  extracted  from  Acorns  in  the  following 
Manner :  We  have  23  or  24  Pounds  of  Acorns  dry’d 
!n  Sun,  which  we  diveft  of  their  Cupola's,  and  lirll 
Hulk,  and  reduce  them  into  a  fubtile  Powder;  wc  put 
what  Quantity  we  pleale  of  it  into  a  Hone  Mortar,  and 
P(w  upon  it  Oil  of  Small-nuts,  newly  drawn  by  Ex- 
JWfiion ;  wc  flir  the  Powder  with  a  wooden  Pc  Hie,  till 
IC  be  in  a  Pafte,  a  little  more  liquid  than  Almonds 


pounded,  which  Pafte  we  beat,  then;  with  die  fame 
Peftle,  for  the  Space  of  an  Hour,  and  put  it  after¬ 
wards  into  a  Hone  Pot,  which  we  flop  very  well;  and 
put  it  for  a  Fortnight  in  Digeflion  in  Balneo  maria ,  of 
a  hot  Dunghil,  agitating  the  Matter  from  Time  to 
Time  with  a  wooden  Spatula  ;  we  have  it  afterwards 
heated  by  a  fironger  Fire  in  Balneo  maria-  or  at  the 
vaporous  Bath  ;  which  done,  we  put  it  to  the  Prefs  iri 
a  ftrong  linnen  Bag  between  two  wooden  Plates  very 
hot,  whereby  a  yellowilh  Oil  is  extracted  from  it : 
W e  mix  that  Oil  with  a  diffident  Quantity  of  other 
Acorns ,  in  Powder,  to  make  a  Pafte  of  it,  which  we 
put  in  Digeftion  for  another  1 5  Days,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Prefs,  to  extradt  the  Oil;  as  before,  reiterating 
die  Infufion,  Digeftion,  >and  Exprelfion,  twice  more  : 
■W e  have  then  the  Oil  of  Acorns ,  which  we  keep  in  a 
Bottle,  well  cork’d; 

This  Oil  (which  is  but  an  Oil  of  Small-nuts  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  moft  oily  and  effential  Part  of  the 
Acorns)  is  proper  for  the  Spitting  of  Blood,  Dyfen- 
teria,  and  the  Cholick.  The  Dofe  is  from  2  Drachms 
to  an  Ounce.  The  Parrs  of  die  Body  are  alfo  anointed 
with  it,  to  beautify  the  Skin*  and  to  fortify  thofe 
Parts. 

Note ,  That  to  extradl  the  Oil  of  Small-nuts,  vulgarly 
call’d  Spanijh- nuts,  in  French  Avelines ,  they  are  bro¬ 
ken,  and  the  Kernels  pounded  in  a  ftone  Mortar,  till 
they  are  reduc’d  into  a  Pafte,  then  put  to  the  Prefs 
between  two  wooden  Plates  heated :  There  comes 
out  of  it  an  Oil,  which  is  good  for  the  Acrimonies 
•  of  the  Thorax.  The  Dole  is  from  2  Drachms  to 
an  Ounce.  .  ’Tis  alfo-ufed  to  foften  and  poiifh  the 
Skin. 

The  Distillation  of  Melissa,  is  conduced 
thus:  A  good  Quantity  of  Meliffa ,  newly  gadier’d* 
and  while  in  its  Strength,  is  pound  :d  in  a  Mortar,  and 
put  afterwards  into  a  large  earthen  Pot ;  a  ftrong  De¬ 
co&ion  of  other  Meliffa  is  made,  and  enough  of  it 
pour’d  upon  that  in  die  Pot  to  humedl  it  *,  which  done, 
the  Pot  is  cover’d,  and  having  been  left  in  Digeftion. 
for  2  Days,  the  Matter  is  pour’d  afterwards  into  a  large 
Copper  Cucurbite,  which  being  cover’d  with  its  Ca¬ 
pital,  is  plac'd  in  a  Furnace,  a  Recipient  adapted  to 
it,  and  the  Joints  exa&ly  luted :  Then  a  Fire  of  the 
fecond  Degree  is  made  under  it,  to  diftil  about  Half 
the  Water  which  has  been  pour'd  upon  the  Melffa ; 
the  Veffels  are  left  to  grow  cold,  and  being  uniuted 
afterwards,  there  is  found  in  the  Recipient  a  very  good 
Water  of  Melffa ,  which  is  pour’d  into  a  Bottle,  and 
expofed  uncork’d  for  5  or  6  Days  to  the  Sun,  and  af¬ 
terwards  cork’d,  and  kept. 

Water  of  Melffa  is  ufed  in  the  Hyftericks,  Palfy* 
Apoplexy,  and  malignant  Fevers.  The  Dofe  ia  from 
2  to  6  Ounces. 

What  is  left  in  the  Alembick,  is  expreffed  ftrongly 
through  a  linnen  Cloth,  and  the  Exprelfion  having 
been  left  to  fettle,  is  filtrated  afterwards,  and  the  Hu¬ 
midity  evaporated  in  a  glafs  or  ftone  Veffel  at  a  flow 
Fire,  to  the  Confiftence  of  thick  Honey;  which  is  the 
Extra  ft  of  Melffa .  .  . 

The  Extraft  of  Melffa  is  a  good  Remedy  for  all 
Difeafes  proceeding  from  the  Corruption  of  Humours » 
it  operates  by  Perfpiration,  or  Urine. ,  The  Dofe  is 
from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm,  diffolv’d  in  its  own  pro¬ 
per  Water. 

The  Grounds  left  after  the  Exprelfion,  arc  dry  d, 
and  afterwards  burnt  with  a  good  Quantity  of  other 
Melffa ,  which  has  been  dry’d  likewife;  out  of  the 
Allies  is  extracted,  by  Lixiviation,  an  alkali  Salt,  in 
the  fame  Manner  wc  have  done  the  Salt  of  Guaiac, 
This  Suit  is  aperitive  and  fudorifick.  The  Dofe  is 
from  10  Grains  to  a  Scruple,  in  Water  of  Melffa . 

Note,  That  the  Water*  Extra#,  and  fix'd  Salt  of  all 
the  other  odoriferous  Plants  can  be  extracted  in 
the  fume  Manner,  a3  thofe  of  Sage,  Marjoram, 
Thyme,  Hyffop,  &c.  The  difcalceated  Carmelite 

Friars  of  Paris  have  invented  a  compofed,  or 

*  mu- 
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magifteri&l  Water  cf  Melijfa,  which  is  much  in 
•  Vogue  throughout  all  Europe ,  and  call’d,  in  French , 
by  their  Name,  VEau  des  Cannes ,  of  which  this  is 
the  Defcription  :  They  take  6  Handfuls  of  the  moft 
tender,  green,  and  moft  odoriferous  Leaves  of  Me - 
lijfa  newly  gather’d  ;  2  Ounces  of  the  yellow  exte¬ 
rior  Rind  of  Lemons,  thinly  par’d  *,  Nutmeg,  and 
Coriander-feed,  an  Ounce  of  each ;  Cinnamon  and 
Cloves,  Half  an  Ounce  of  each  :  They  pound  and 
bruife  well  all  the  Ingredients,  put  them  into  a  Cu- 
curbite  of  Glafs  or  Stone,  and  pour  upon  them 
white  Wine  and  Brandy,  of  each  2  Pounds  •,  they 
ftop  well  the  VefTel,  and  leave  it  in  Digeftion  for  3 
Days,  and  put  it  afterwards  in  Diftillation  in  Balneo 
maria ,  whereby  they  have  an  aromatick  fpirituous 

•  Water,  veiy  proper  for  the  Hyftericks,  Maladies 
of  the  Brain,  to  fortify  the  Heart  and  Stomach,  for 

•  Palpitations,  fainting  Fits,  and  to  refift  Venom. 
The  Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  an  Ounce. 

’  The  Diftillation  of  a  Plant  which  is  not  odoriferous, 
fuch  as  Carduus  Benedictus,  is  conducted  in  this 
Manner :  We  pound  in  a  Mortar  a  good  Quantity  of 
Carduus  BenediClus ,  while  in  its  greateft  Strength,  and 
having  fill’d  the  third  Part  of  an  Alembick  with  it, 
we  draw,  by  Exprefiion,  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the 
Juice  of  other  Carduus  Benedictus ,  which  we  pour  into 
the  Alembick,  that  the  Herbs  fwimming  in  the  Juice 
may  not  be  in  Danger  of  flicking  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Cucurbite  during  the  Diftillation  :  We  adapt  a 
Capital,  with  its  Recipient,  to  the  Cucurbite,  and  ha¬ 
ving  luted  exactly  the  Joints,  we  caufe  to  be  diftill’d, 
at  a  Fire  of  the  fecond  Degree,  about  Half  the 
Liquor. 

The  Water  of  Carduus  Benedict  us  is  fudorifick*, 
’tis  ufed  in  the  Small  Pox,  Plague,  and  malignant 
Fevers. 

We  exprefs  through  a  Linnen  Cloth  what  remains 
in  the  Alembick,  and  after  we  have  left  the  Juice  to 
fettle,  and  filtrated  it,  we  caufe  two  Thirds  of  the 
Humidity  to  be  evaporated  in  a  glafs  or  ftone  VefTel, 
at  a  (low  Fire,  and  carry  the  VefTel  to  a  cool  Place, 
where  we  leave  it  for  8  or  10  Days,  during  which 
Time,  there  are  Cryftals  form’d  round  the  VefTel, 
which  we  feparate,  and  keep  in  a  Vial,  well  cork’d. 
Thefe  Cryftals  are  call’d  ejfential  Salt ,  which  is  fudo¬ 
rifick.  The  Dofe  is  from  6  to  16  Grains,  in  its  own 
Water. 

The  Extract  of  Carduus  BenediClus  is  made  in  the 
fame  Manner  we  have  made  that  of 

Note,  That  Chicory,  Fumitory,  Scabious,  and  all 
other  Plants  which  are  not  odoriferous,  and  have  a 
great  deal  of  Juice,  are  to  be  diftill’d  like  the  Car¬ 
duus  BenediClus  \  and  this  Method  will  ferve  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  Salt  of  any  Plant.  When  we  want  but 
the  Salt  Jix’d  of  fome  Plants,  wc  have  no  Need  of 
the  Diftillation  of  the  Plant  to  extract  it,  fince  we 
can  do  it  by  only  drying  the  Plant,  burning  it,  to 
reduce  it  into  Afhes,  and  throwing  thole  Allies  into 
boiling  Water,  leave  them  there,  to  deep  v  we 
afterwards  filtrate  the  Infufion,  and  caufing  the  Hu¬ 
midity  to  be  evaporated  in  an  earthen  Pan,  we  find 
left  in  the  VefTel  a  brownifh  Salt,  which  we  cal¬ 
cine  afterwards  in  a  Crucible  till  it  grows  white  •, 
which  done,  vve  have  it  melted  in  Water,  filtrate 
the  DifToIution,  and  have  all  the  Humidity  evapo¬ 
rated  in  an  earthen  Pan:  There  remains  a  very  pure 
and  white  Salt,  which  we  keep  in  a  Bottle,  well 
cork’d.  The  Manner  of  burning  Plants  for  the 
Extraction  of  their  Salt,  is  not  lo  indifferent  as 
could  be  imagin’d,  fince  there  is  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Salt  extracted  by  one  Method,  than  by  ano¬ 
ther.  The  belt  of  thefe  Methods  is,  While  in  the 
Country,  in  fair  Weather,  and  when  there  is  a  great 
Quantity  of  Herbs  to  be  burnt,  to  dig  a  Hole  in 
•  the  Earth,  to  put  the  Plant,  well  dry’d,  into  it,  to 
let  Fire  to  it,  and  to  cover  the  whole  with  Stones, 
or-  oilier  Earth,  leaving  no  other  Aperture  than 
what  is  nccelfary  for  the  Ad  million  of  Air,  to  keep 


a-top  is  quite  u men  noie  k  „n 
gently,  and  the  Afhes  are  found  in  it 
one  another  by  Lumps,  which  is  a  Marl;  ng  t0 
Calcination,  and  of  the  reafonable  Quanrlh  a(S?0<1 
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a  Laboratory,  is,  to  have  a  Furnace  of  F  f 
and  placing  that  Furnace  under  the  rhim  U  lon» 
fill  if  up  with  the  Plant,  well  d £  ?£%» 

and  little  Chimney.  The  Plant  burns 
when  it  is  half  confum’d,  the  Furnace  is  &\\*y  ’ 
with  another  Quantity  of  it,  continuing  thus  m 
in  the  Plant  till  it  is  all  gone,  or  the  Furnace  is  foil 
of  Allies  5  then  they  are  left  to  calcine,  for  if  1 
Plant  has  been  crowded  into  the  Furnace  ev  ™ 

•  Time  it  was  put  into  it,  the  Alhes  will  rem2 
lighted  for  1  o  or  12  Hours  after  they  have  done 
fmoaking  :  They  are  gather’d  when  quite  cold. 

Note,  alfo,  That  the  Diftillation  of  thefe  Waters  gives 
us  not  only  an  Idea  of  what  happens  in  the  World 
with  Regard  to  Rain,  and  Dew  •,  but  demonftrates 
likewife,  how  Fountains  are  form’d  on  the  Tops  of 
Mountains  -9  for  the  fubterraneous  Fires  mull  heat 

•  the  Waters  found  ordinarily  in  great  Quantity  jn 
the  Bowels  of  thofe  Mountains,  which  annoy  very 
much  thofe  who  work  in  the  Mines:  Thofe  Waters 
being  heated,  there  arife  from  them  Vapours  which 
fpread  throughout  the  whole  Mountain,  in  penetra¬ 
ting  the  Earth.  Moft  of.  thofe  Vapours  are  con- 
denfed  in  their  Way,  and  can  form  Fountains  in  fe¬ 
ver  a  1  Places  j  or  elfe  they  fill  with  Water  the  in¬ 
ward  Cavities  of  the  Mountain:  But  that  Part  of 
thofe  Vapours  which  is  more  rarefy’d,  and  the  vo¬ 
latile  Particles  thereof  more  exalted,  and  put  into  a 
more  rapid  Motion,  by  a  greater  Heat,  afeend  to 
the  Top.  ’Tis  there  where  it  meets  with  a  kind 
of  Capital  to  receive  it,  and  to  refolve  it,  by  its 
Coldnefs,  into  fmalJ  Drops,  which  joining  together, 
form  larger  Drops ;  and  thofe  large  Drops  uniting, 
likewife,  form  fmall  Streams  of  Water,  and  from 
the  Jundtion  of  thofe  fmall  Streams  enfue  fmall 
Brooks,  which  Brooks  finding  a  Cavity,  or  other 
fmall  Aperture  in  the  Mountain,  chufe  their  Courfe, 
and  form  a  Fountain.  Thefe  Waters  are  often  im- 
pregnated  with  fome  Particles  of  the  Metals  or  Mi¬ 
nerals  they  have  run  upon,  then  they  are  medicinal ; 
but  fometimes  are  as  pure  as  common  Water.  This 
is  a  very  good  Opportunity  to  anfwcr  the  Gentle¬ 
man  who  was  pleafed  to  afk  I  fhould  give  him  an 
Analyfis  of  Spring-water ;  if  lie  means  an  Amlyfis 
of  Mineral-waters,  I’ll  have  the  Pleafurc  to  obey 
his  Orders,  in  my  Ihort  Treatifc  of  Mineral-waters, 
under  the  Letter  M ;  but  if  he  means  only  common 
Spring- water,  the  fmall  Quantity  of  efiential  Salt  it 
contains  is  fo  much  exalted,  that  it  is  entirely  difli- 
pated  in  thc  Evaporation,  Jet  the  Fire  be  ever  fo 
flow ;  or  fo  weak,  and  fo  well  wrapp’d  in  thc  tcr- 
rcftrial  Particles  left  at  the  Bottom,  or  round  flic 
Vcflcl,  after  the  Evaporation,  that  it  can  by  no 
Means  be  render’d  fenlible,  much  Ids  clemonftmted. 
Thofe  Sort  of  Waters  are  diftinguififcl,  not  by  the 
Principles  they  arc  compofed  of,  all  drown’d  in  the 
Phlegm,  but  by  their  Pondcrofity  i  which  Pondc- 
rofity  proceeds  as  well  from  thc  Phlegm,  which 
being  not  fublimatcd  by  the  falinc  Particles  to  be 
met  with  in  thc  Minerals,  fqllow  their  natural  Pro- 
penfity  downwards,  as  from  the  terreftrial  Particles 
that  Phlegm  is  mix’d  with  j  and  are  more  or  lcls 
eftcem’d, and  more  or  lefs  heal thful, as  they  arc  mote 

r  lefs  ponderous*,  the  lighted  being  always  pre- 
. err’d  to  thofe  which  are  found  heavy*,  became  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed,  then,  to  contain  lefs  Terreftreity,  mote 
cflential  Salt,  and  more  fulphurous  Particles,  a 
much  exalted,  and  dignofcible  at  their  1  idle* 
are  fuppofed,  likewife,  of  an  eafier  Digeftion.  We 
initrud  our  Readers  how  to  weigh  Waters,  to  01 
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Treadle  of  Mineral-waters . 
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The  Spir it  Water-cresses,  is  extracted  by 

unrfine  that  Plant,  newly  gather’d,  and  while  in  its 
P0U  rpfl.  Vigour,  in  a  ftorie  Mortar,  till  it  be  reduc’d 
grethe-Confiftence  of  a  Pafte  *  and  having  fill’d  Half 
t0f  a  large  ftone  Vetfel  with  it,  pouring  upon  it  Juice 
°f  other  Cre  fifes,  newly  ex  traded,  and  a  little  warm, 
°U  |t  rj fes  above  the  Matter  to  the  Height  of  Half  a 
Foot  or  thereabouts ;  to  this  Mixture  is  added  a 
pound  of  Beer  Yeft:  The  whole  having  been  well 
ftirr’d  together,  the  Vefiel  is  plac’d  in  the  Sun,  or  at 
the  Heat*  of  a  Dunghil,  during  3  or  4- Days,  or  till 
the  Liquor,  which  will  have  fermented,  has  done 
boiling  >  then  all  the  Matter  is  pour’d  into  a  large 
Copper  Cucurbite,  and  its  Capital,  or  Refrigeratory, 
beir£  adapted  to  it,  it  is  plac’d  on  the  vaporous  Bath, 
where  a  Recipient  is  adapted  to  the  Cucurbite,  and  its 
Joints  exadly  luted,  and  a  moderate  Fire  made  under 
jr  whereby  2  Pounds  of  the  Liquor  are  diftill’d, 
which  is  its  moil  fpirituous  Part,  and  which  muft  be 
pour’d  into  a  Matrafs  with  a  long  Neck,  to  which  a 
Capital,  with  its  Recipient,  is  adapted,  and  the  Joints 
are  exaftly  luted,  for  the  Diftillation  of  Half  the  Li¬ 
quor,  which  Half  is  a  very  good  Spirit  of  Water- 
crefts-,  to  be  kept  in  a  Bottle,  well  cork’d. 

This  Spirit  is  a  very  good  Remedy  again  ft  the 
Scurvy,  Dropfy,  Rheumatifm,  Stone,  Gravel,  Ne- 
phritick.  Yellow  Jaundice,  King’s  Evil,  and  the  Re¬ 
tention  of  the  Menfes ;  it  purifies  the  Blood,  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  Seed  and  Urine.  The  Dofe  is  from  15 
Drops  to  a  Drachm,  in  fome  Liquor  appropriated  to 
the  Diftemper. 

What  remains  in  the  Matrafs  is  a  veiy  good  Water 
of  Crejfes ,  winch  has  the  fame  Virtues  of  the  Spirit , 
but  the  Dofe  muft  be  larger. 

% 

Note,  That  after  the  Spirit  of  Water-crejfes  has  been 
extracted,  ’tis  proper  enough  to  diftil  Part  of  the 
.  Humidity  left  in  the  -Cucurbite ;  but  this  Operation 
wants  a  ftronger  Fire,  becaufe  the  Water  can’t  af- 
cend  with  that  Facility  the  Spirit  does.  This  Wa¬ 
ter  will  be  better  than  that  extracted  by  the  common 
Method  5  betaufe  the  effential  Salt  having  been  vo¬ 
latiliz’d  by  the  Fermentation,  a  great  Quantity  of  it 
is  left  in  the  Water. 

Roses  (which  will  be  the  Subjedb  of  the  next  follow¬ 
ing  Operations)  are  divided  into  two  general  Species, 
viz.  wild  Rofes ,  which  grow  in  the  Fledges,  call’d 
fymrbodon ,  or  Cynojbaton  •,  and  domeftick  Rofes,  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Gardens. 

Wild  Rofes  are  fimple,  and  not  fo  odoriferous  as  the 

domeftick  pale  Rofes,  but  more  than  the  red  Rofes. 

They  are  efteem’d  aftringent  *,  the  Button  left  after  the 

Leaves  are  fallen,  which  do  not  laft  long,  grows  big, 

and  ripens  like  other  Fruits  :  It  is  gather’d  in  Autumn, 

when  veiy  red,  and  employ’d  in  aperitive  Ptifans :  It 

is  alfo  prepar’d  into  a  Conferve,  by  taking  out  its 

Down  and  Seeds,  putting  it  in  a  Cellar,  between  two 

earthen  Pans,  where  it  grows  foft,  pounding  it  in  a 

Hone  Mortar,  ftraining  the  Pulp  through  a  Tamis,  and 

preferring  it  with  twice  its  Weight  of  Sugar. 

This  Conferve  is  an  excellent  Diurcticlc,  and  confe- 

quently  very  good  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  to  flop 

Diarrhrea’s,  Spitting  of  Blood,  and  to  fortify  the 
otomneh. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  domeftick  Rofes:  Thofe 
'Ted  in  Medicine  are  damafk  Rofes ,  common  white  Ro- 
M  mufcadinc  Rofes,  and  red  Rofes. 

The  fimple  damafk  Rofes  are  more  odorant,  and 
better  than  the  double,  becaufe  their  Virtue  is  ga- 
1  m  a  Icfs  Number  of  Leaves.  They  arepur- 
gativc,  rarefy  the  Blood,  and  purify  it  •,  but  they  ex- 
cite  Vapours,  Their  Smell  alone  rarefies  often  the 
ituita  ot  the  Brain,  which  falling  into  the  Stomach, 
Wilks  Vomiting.  It, is  with  thefe  Rofes  that  the  Syrup 

nrem  D  ^  ^cvera^  othcr  purgative  Comp  0  fit  ions, 

{nufca^nc  Rofts  are  thus  call’d,  becdvifc  they 
,  CU  oi  Muflc.  Their  •  Colour  is  white,  and'  never 
°w  but  in  Autumn.  They  are  a  great  deal  more 
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purgative  than  the  damafk  Rofes,  especially  in  hot 
Climates,  where  3  or  4  can  purge. 

Common  white  Rofes  are  very  odoriferous,  and  are 
ufed  but  in  DiftiUations. 

Red  Rofes  have  but  very  little  Smell ;  they  afe  ga¬ 
ther  d  before  they  are  quite  blown,  becaufe  when  en¬ 
tirely  blown,  they  lofe  much  of  their  Virtue.  They 
are  aftringent,  and  with  them  are  made  Conferve  of 
Rofes,  Honey  of  Rofes ,  and  feveral  other  Compofi- 
tions :  They  are  alfo  dry’d  to  be  emplpyM  in  feveral 

Remedies,  and  are  more  aftringent  then,  than  while 
they  are  frefh  gather’d. 

We’ll  make  two  chymical  Preparations  of  Rofes., 
viz.  the  Water  of  Rofes ,  and  the  Spirit  of  Rofes . 

Water  of  Roses,  is  a  Separation  of  the  mod 
aqueous  and  odoriferous  Part  of  the  Rofes,  by  Diftii- 
Jation,  conduced  thus:  Ten  or  12  Pounds  of  Rofes 
the  moft  odoriferous,  gather’d  fome  Time  before  Sun- 
rifing,  in  dry  Weather,  and  feparated  from  their 
Pecule,  are  pounded  in  a  Mortar  till  they  are  reduc’d  to 
the  Confiftence  of  Pafte *  and  being  put  afterwards 
into  a  large  Copper  Cucurbite,  die  Juice  of  other 
Rofes ,  newly  extracted,  is  pour’d  upon  them,  till  they 
are  fufficiently  hume&ed  *  then  a  bolt  Head,  with  its 
Refrigerator)'-,  and  a  Recipient,  are  adapted  to  the  Cu¬ 
curbite,  and  the  Joints  exaddy  luted:  The  Cucurbite, 
thus  prepar’d,  is  plac’d  in  a  Furnace  on  a  moderate 
Fire,  and  the  Water  in  the  Refrigeratory  chang’d  as 
often  as  it  grows  hot:  When  about  Half  the  Liquor 
is  diftill’d,  the  Fire  is  put  out,  for  Fear  the  Matter 
fhould  ftick  to  the  Bottom  *  the  VefTels  are  feparated, 
and  what  remains  in  the  Cucurbite  ftrain’d  through 
a  Cloth  with  Expreflion*,  the  Liquor,  or  Juice,  ex- 
tracked  from  it,  is  put  into  a  Cucurbite,  and  two 
Thirds  of  its  Plumiaity  diftill’d  at  a  flow  Fire:  This 
fecond  Diftillation  is  mix’d  with  die  firft,  and  after¬ 
wards  put  in  Botdes,  which  are  left,  uncork’d,  expo- 
fed  to  the  Sun,  for  feveral  Days,  to  excite  the  Fra- 
grancy  of  it  5  and  the  Botdes  are  afterwards  cork’d. 

Rofe  Water  is  employ’d  in  Injection  to  flop  Gonor¬ 
rhoea’s  ;  ’tis  alfo  ufed  to  wafli  the  Eyes  after  the  Small 
Pox, in  Inflammations, and  to  cleanfe  off  the  Gum,when 
mix’d  with  Plantane-water :  As  for  .the  other  Virtues 
attributed  to  it,  except  that  of  being  good  in  Per¬ 
fumes,  they  are  chimerical.  The  Water  of  all  other 
fragrant  Flowers  is  ex  traded  in  the  fame  Manner. 

Note,  When  it  is  wanted  to  draw  the  Water  of  Flow¬ 
ers  which  have  but  little  Humidity,  as  Flowers  of 
Lavender ,  Betony,  Sage ,  Rofemary,  See.  they  muft 
be  humeded  with  white  Wine,  and  having  been 
left  2  Days  in  Maceration,  they  are  diftill’d  in  Bal- 
7teo  maria,  or  at  the  vaporous  Bath. 

The  Spirit  of  Roses,  is  an  Exaltation  of  the  moft 
oily,  fubtile,  and  effential  Part  of  die  Rofes,  into  a  Li¬ 
quor,  made  in  the  following  Manner:  Fourteen  or  15 
Pounds  of  damafk  Rofes ,  witli  their  Pecule,  are 
pounded,  and  put  into  a  large  Hone  Pot,  one  Third 
whereof,  at  lcaft,  is  left  empty  •,  6  Pounds  of  Juice 
of  other  Rofes ,  but  of  the  fame  Kind,  which  has  been 
heated,  and  8  or  10  Ounces  of  Beer  Yeft,  mix’d  with 
it,  are  pour’d  upon  it :  The  Mixture  is  well  ftirr’d 
with  a  Stick,  and  the  Pot,  being  well  ftopp’d,  is  put 
in  Digeftion,  in  a  Dunghil,  for  3  or  4  JJays,  which 
being  expir’d,  the  Matter  is  put  in  Diftillation  to  the 
vaporous  Bath *  and  wl^en  about  4  Pounds  of  the  Li¬ 
quor  is  diftill’d,  die  Fite  is  put  out,  the  Recipient  ta¬ 
ken  off,  and  what  it  contains  redtify’d  in  a  Matrafs,  in 
the  fame  Manner  we  have  done  the  Spirit  of  Water- 
creflcs. 

The  Spirit  .of  Rofes  fortifies  the  Heart  and  Sto¬ 
mach,  either  taken  inwardly,  or  apply* d  outwardly  : 
It  is  adminifter’cl  to  Men  for  Syncopes,  and  the  Palpi¬ 
tations  of  the  Heart*  but  ‘19  not  proper  for  Women, 
becaufe  it  excites  the  Vapours.  The  Dofe  is  from 
Half  a  Drachm  to  2  Drachms,  in  Rofe -water. 

Though  Flowers  of  Oranges  have  not  much  Strength 
in  thefe  cold  Climates,  we’ll  nevcrthclefs  prepare  die 
Water  of  thofe  Flowers,  fuch  as  they  can  be  found 
8  K  here, 
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here,  in  the  following  Manner:  We’ll  gather  6  Pounds 
of  Flowers  of  Oranges ,  while  in  their  greateft  Per¬ 
fection,  and  put  them  into  a  ftone  Jug,  adding  to 
them  6  Ounces  of  the  firft  Rind  of  S evil  Oranges, 
cut  in  ftnall  Pieces :  we  pour  upon  it  white  Wine,  and 
Water  of  MelifTa,  4  Pounds  of  each,  and  having 
jtirr’d  the  Mixture  with  a  Stick,  we  flop  the  Jug,  and 
place  it  in  Digeftion  in  a  Dunghil  for  2  Days;  which 
being  elapfed,  we  unftop  the  Vefiel,  and  pour  quicldy 
the  Matter  into  a  large  ftone  or  glafs  Cucurbite,  adapt¬ 
ing  to  it  a  Capital,  and  a  Recipient ;  and  after  we 
have  exactly  luted  the  Joints,  we  put  the  Cucurbite  in 
Balneo  maria 9  or  at  the  vaporous  Bath,  and  by  a  pretty 
ftrong  Fire  diftil  all  the  Humidity,  which  will  be  a 
.very  good  Orange-flower  Water ;  to  be  kept  in  a  Bot¬ 
tle,  well  cork’d. 

This  Orange-flower  Water  is  very  good  againft  Va¬ 
pours,  and  the  Malignity  of  Humours  *  his  given  in 
the  Hyftericks,  to  promote  the  Menfes,  and  to  fortify 
the  Stomach  and  Brain.  The  Dofe  is  from  2  Scruples 
to  an  Ounce. 

Walnut-trees  furnifh  us,  likewife,  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Water,  which  we  diftil  thus:  We  pound  in  a 
Mortar  10  or  12  Pounds  of  Flowers  of  Walnut-trees , 
which  we  put  in  a  large  Copper  Cucurbite,  and  make 
afterwards  a  ftrong  DecoCtion  of  other  Flowers  of 
Walnut-trees ,  with  which,  after  it  has  been  percolated, 
we  humeCt  the  Flowers  in  the  Cucurbite,  fo  that  they 
may  fwim  in  the  Liquor  *  we  adapt  a  bolt  Head, 
with  its  Refrigeratory,  and  a  Recipient,  to  the  Cu¬ 
curbite,  lute  exaCUy  the  Joints,  and  place  it  in  a  Fur¬ 
nace,  making  under  it  a  flow  Fire,  for  the  Diftillation 
of  about  Half  the  Liquor  •,  we  leave  die  Fire  to  go 
out,  and  percolate,  with  Expreftion,  what  remains  in 
the  Alembick,  putting  the  Colature  in  the  fame  Vef- 
fel,  to  diftil  two  Thirds  of  it :  We  mix  thefe  diftilTd 
Waters  together,  and  keep  them. 

We  pour  out  the  Liquor  left  in  the  Alembick,  and 
percolate  it,  after  it  has  been  left  to  fettle,  through  a 
Flannel,  and  have  the  Humidity  evaporated  in  a  ftone 
Pan,  to  the  Confidence  of  Pills. 

We  gather  Walnuts,  while  yet  very  young,  and  ha¬ 
ving  bruifed  them  in  a  Mortar,  we  fill  Half  of  a  large 
Cucurbite  with  them,  and  pour  upon  them  all  the 
Water  extracted  from  the  Walnut-tree  Flowers  ;  and 
having  adapted  afterwards  to  the  Cucurbite  a  bolt 
Head,  with  its  Refrigeratory,  and  a  Recipient,  and 
left  it  in  Digcftion  for  24  Hours,  we  conduCt  the  Di¬ 
ftillation,  and  make  the  ExtraCl  as  before. 

Wc  take  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Walnuts ,  when 
they  arc  fit  to  be  pickled,  bruife  them,  and  fill  with 
them  about  a  Third  of  the  Copper  Cucurbite,  and 
pour  upon  them  our  Water  of  Walnuts  ;  wc  cover  the 
Cucurbite  with  a  bolt  Head,  and  its  Refrigeratory, 
and  having  left  the  Matter  in  Infufion  for  24  Hours, 
we  adapt  a  Recipient  to  the  Vefiel,  lute  exadlly  the 
Joints,  and  proceed  to  the  Diftillation  of  the  Humi¬ 
dity,  as  before. 

This  Water  of  Walnuts  is  an  excellent  Sudorifick  ; 
it  is  given  in  intermitting  and  malignant  Fevers,  die 
Plague,  and  the  Small  Pox ;  it  fortifies  the  Stomach, 
gives  Kafe  in  the  windy  Cholick,  and  appeafes  die 
Hyftericks.  ’Tis  al fo  tiled  againft  the  Bite  of  venom- 
uiis  Beads.  The  Dofe  is  from  1  Ounce  to  7. 

We  percolate  and  purify  the  Liquor  left  in  the  Cu- 
airbitc  alter  the  Dili  illation,  and  have  the  Humidity 
evaporated  in  a  ftone  Pan,  at  a  Sand  Heat,  to  the 
Confidence  of  Syrup  ;  then  we  mix  our  two  former 
F.xtxaCLs,  and  make  of  the  three  Subdances  a  foie  Ex- 
trad,  by  placing  again  the  Pan  on  the  Fire,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  Matter  to  the  Confidence  of  Pills,  which 
wc  keep  in  a  Pot, 

This  Ex  trail  of  Walnuts  is  fud  ori  tick,  aperitive,  and 
febrifuge  ;  it  may  be  given  to  raife  Obftrudions,  refill 
the  Malignity  of  Humours,  and  to  fortify  the  Sto- 
'inach.  The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm,  in 
Pills  difiblv’d  in  its  own  Water.  Sugar  is  to  be 
(lie  Subjcd  of  our  next  Operations. 

Sugar  is  the  efiential  Salt  of  a  kind  of  Canes,  or 
Heeds,  growing  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Eajl  and  Weft- 


Mies  5  particularly  in  Madera,  Brafil ,  and  t-  - 
Hands.  liC  uinlgg 

It  is  a  Queftion  not  yet  decided  amono  u 
whether  the  Antients  were  acauainJV .  "h 

Cane,  and  whether  they  knew  how  --  tlr 


Air.  The  Interpreters  o i  Avicenna  and  Serapi 
Sugar ,  Sp odium  ;  the  Perjians ,  Fabazir  \  and  t 
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Juice  from  the  fame?  What  we  can  gathe**^  tlic 
Arguments  advanc’d  on  either  Side  %  Ti  •  ^ 

knew  the  Cane,  and  the  Juice,  they  did  nm? 

Art  of  condenfmg,  hardening,  and  wMtenm  *  t5lc 
in  Confequence  knew  nothing  of  our  $u*a  ? 
antient  Authors,  indeed,  feem  to  mention *9  ^0J)le 

the  Name  of  Indian  Salt ;  but  they  add  th^  Un^er 
out  of  the  Cane  of  itfelf,  and  there  harden’d^ 

Gum,  and  was  even  friable  between  the  Te  V r 
our  common  Salt;  whereas  Sugar  is  expreffed  k 
Machine  made  on  Purpofe,  and  coagulated  b  f  a 
Theirs,  Salmafius  tells  us,  was  cooling,°and  loo/  • 
whereas  ours,  die  fame  Author  afferts  ishnr  5 
cites  Thirft.  Hence  fome  have  imagin’d,  thatll  " 
tient  and  modern  Sugar  Plants  were  different l*?’ 
Matthiolus,  and  Diofcorides ,  c.  72.  make  no  D0  k 
that  they  were  the  fame  :  And  others  are  even  of  O' 
nion,  that  ours  has  a  laxative  Virtue,  as  well  as  tha^'f 
the  Antients,  and  that  it  purges  Pituita.  *° 

The  Generality  of  Authors,  however,  agree  th 
the  antient  Sugar  was  much  better  than  the  modern  ^ 
confifting  only  of  the  fineft  and  matured  Parts,  which 
made  themfelves  a  Pafifage,  and  were  condenfed  in  tk 

AL  /T"'l _ T„_ _ _ : _  1  ^  til  OlC 

m  call 

Mans,  Mambu.  Salmafius  afiures  us,  that  the  Ms 
have  ufed  the  Art  of  making  Sugar,  fuchaswenow 
have  it,  above  800  Years.  Others  produce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Verfes  of  P.  Per ent ius  Varro  Atacmus ,  to  prove 
that  it  was  known  before  Jefus  Chrift . 

Indie  a  non  magna  nimis  arbore  crefcit  armk% 

Illius  extentis  premitur  radicibus  humor , 

Dulcia  cui  nequeunt  fticco  contendere  milk. 

Another  Queftion  among  Naturalifts,  is,  Whether 
the  Sugar  Canes  be  originally  of  the  Weft- Indies,  or  j 
..  whether  they  have  been  tranfiated  thither  from  the  ! 
Eaft?  The  Learned  of  thefe  laft  Ages  have  been  much 
divided  on  the  Poiut ;  but  fince  the  Differtation  of  F. 

4  Labat ,  a  Dominican  Miffionary,  publifii’d  in  1722, 
there  is  no  longer  Room  to  doubt  but  that  the  Sugar 
Canes  are  as  natural  to  America ,  as  India:  All  that 
can  be  faid  in  Favour  of  the  latter,  is,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Portuguefe  firft  learn’d  from  the  Orientals 
the  Art  of  exprefiing  its  Juice,  boiling  it,  and  redu¬ 
cing  it  into  Sugar. 

The  firft  Elaboration  given  to  Sugar,  is,  in  making 
the  Juice  coming  out  of  the  Canes,  when  prefled  and 
broke  between  the  Rollers,  run  through  a  little  Canal 
into  the  Sugar  Houfe,  which  is  near  the  Mill,  where 
it  falls  into  a  Vefiel,  whence  it  is  convey’d  into  the  firft 
Copper,  or  Caldron,  where  it  is  only  heated  by  allow 
Fire,  to  make  it  fimmer;  with  the  Liquor  is  hen: 
mix’d  a  Quantity  of  Afhes  and  Quick-lime  \  the  Ef¬ 
fect  of  which  Mixture,  afiiftcd  by  the  Atftion  of  the 
Fire,  is,  that  the  unftuous  Parts  are  feparated  from 
the  reft,  and  railed  to  the  Top  in  Form  of  a  thick. 
Scum,  which  is  kept  conftantly  fkimming  oil.  f  he 
Juice,  in  the  next  Place,  is  purify’d  in  a  fecond  Cop- 
per,  where  a  brifker  Fire  makes  it  boil,  and  all  the 
Time  the  calling  up  of  its  Scum  is  promoted  by 
Means  of  a  ftrong  Lye,  compofcd  of  Lime-water,  anc 
other  Ingredients.  This  done,  it  is  purify  u,  an 
feumm’d  in  a  third  Boiler,  wherein  is  call  a  kuw  0 
Lye,  that  afiills  in  purging  it,  collcdls  together  its 
purities,  and  makes  them  rife  to  the  Surtacc,  wiena 
they  are  taken  with  a  Skimmer.  From  the  tlnu  1 
remov’d  to  a  fourth  Boiler,  where  the  Juice  is  lui  11 
purify’d  by  a  more  violent  Fire;  and  hence  to  a  1  > 
where  it  is  brought  to  the  Confidence  of  a  Syrup* 
a  lixch  Boiler  the  Syrup  receives  its  full  Cocnon*  • 
Jiere  the  Impurities,  left  from  the  former  L yes,  * 
taken  away  by  a  new  Lye,  and  a  Water  of  Dmc* 
Allum  call  into  it.  In  this  Jail  Copper  there  is 
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found  one  Third  of  what  was  in  the  fir  ft,  the  reft  being 
vafted  in  Scum. 

'v  gy  ^us  patting  fucceftively  a  Number  of  Coppers, 
he  Sugar  Juice  is  purify’d,  thicken’d,  and  render’d 
fifto  be  converted  into  any  kind  of  Sugar. 
n  Sugar-Candy,  Saccbarum  Candum ,  or  Cry  ft  alii- 
is  Suvar  depurated,  and  cryftalliz’d,  thus:  The 
^  ’  to  be  ufed  therein  is  full  difTolv’d  in  a  weak 
Lime-water,  then  ciarify’d,  fkimm’d,  drain’d  through 

Cioth,  boil’d,  and  put  in  Forms,  or  Moulds,  that 
nre  traverfed  widi  little  Rods,  to  retain  the  Sugar  as  it 
cryftallizes :  Thefe  Forms  are  fufpended  in  a  hot 
Stove,  with  a  Pot  underneath,  to  receive  the  Syrup 
that  drops  out  at  the  Hole  in  the  Bottom,  which  is 
half  flopp’d,  that  the  Filtration  may  be  the  gentler. 
When  the  Forms  are  full,  the  Stove  is  fhut  up,  and 
the  Fire  made  veiy  vehement.  Upon  this  the  Sugar 
fallens  to  the  Sticks  that  crofs  the  Forms',  and  there 
hangs  in  little  Splinters  of  Cryftal.  When  the  Sugar 
is  quite  dry,  the  Forms  and  the  Sugar  are  taken  out, 
candy’d.  Red  Sugar-Candy  they  make,  by  calling 
into  the  VefTel  where  the  Sugar  is  boiling  a  little  Juice 
of  the  Indian  Fig  ;  and  if  it  is  defir’d  to  have  it  per- 
fam’d,  they  call  a  Drop  of  fome  EfTence  in,  when  the 
Sugar  is  putting  into  the  Forms.  This  Method  of 
making  Sugar-Candy ,  is  that  of  F.  Lab  at ,  pradtifed  in 
the  Caribees  \  the  Method  in  Europe ,  defcrib’d  by  Po- 
mt ,  is  fomewhat  different. 

White  Sugar-Candy  they  make  of  white  refin’d 
Sugar,  boil’d  with  Water  into  a  thick  Syrup,  in  a 
large  Pan.  It  is  candied  in  a  Stove,  where  it  is  car- 
ry’d,  inclofcd  in  brafs  Peels,  croffed  with  little  Rods, 
about  which  the  Cry  Hals  fallen  as  they  are  form’d. 
The  Fire  of  the  Stove  is  kept  equable  for  15  Days, 
after  which,  tire  Sugar  is  taken  out  of  the  Peels  to  be 
dry’d.  Red  or  brown  Sugar-Candy  is  made  like  the 
white,  except  that  they  only  ufe  brown  Sugar ,  and 
earthen  Pots.  1 

Barley  Sugar,  Sac  char  urn  Horde  a  turn,  is  a  Sugar 
boil’d  till  it  is  brittle,  and  then  call  on  a  Stone  anointed 
with  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  and  form’d  into  twilled 
Sticks,  about  the  Length  of  the  Hand,  and  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  a  Finger.  It  fhouid  be  boil’d  up  with  a  De- 
co&ion  of  'Barley,  whence  it  takes  its  Name  ;  but  in 
lieu  thereof  they  now  generally  ufe  common  Water, 
to  make  the  Sugar  the  finer.  To  give  it  the  brighter 
Amber  Colour,  they  fometimes  call  Saffron  into  it. 
It  is  found  very  good  for  the  Cure  of  Colds  and 
Rheums. 

Sugar  is  very  good  for  the  Maladies  of  the  Bread 
and  Lilngs,  becaufc  it  attenuates  and  incites  Phlegm, 
which  embarraffes  fometimes  the  Fibres  of  thole 
Parts  •,  but  it  is  to  be  ufed  as  little  as  poflible  in  the 
Hyftericks,  becaufc  it  excites  the  Vapours.  Red  Sugar 
isalfo  often  employ’d  in  deterfive  CJydcrs. 

ItsSwectnels  cqnfids  in  an  acid  effential  Salt,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  the  oily  Particles  Sugar  is  compofed  of ;  for  the 
Texture,  of  thole  oily  Particles  being  like  a  curious 
Piece  of  Philagry,  perforated  throughout  with  an  in¬ 
finite  Number  of  final!  and  imperceptible  Holes,  and 
every  Particle  of  a  globulous  Form  ;  thofe  Globules 
Hiding  gently  on  the  gudatory  Nerve,  caufe  its  being 
agreeably  irritated  by  the  fmooth  Angles  of  thole  faline 
Particles  they  contain,  nut  in  Motion  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Mouth. 

We’ll  make  but  one  fingle  chymical  Preparation  of 
‘Wur,  which  is  its  Spirit  •,  which  Spirit  is  a  Mixture  of 
. !  of  the  Sugar  with  Flowers  of  Sal  Ammo- 
n!?ck *  thus:  Wc  pulverize  and  mix  8  Ounces 
0  Sugar -Candy  with  4  Ounces  of  Sal  Ammoniack, 

1  M  a  third  Part  of  a  done  or  glafs  Cucurbite  with 
.  Mixture;  we  adapt  a  Capital  to  it,  and  a  Rcci- 
!)!c,u»  hire  exactly  the  Joints,  and  place  it  111  a  Fur- 
n.icc  °n  Sand,  making  a  (mull  Fire  in  the  Furnace  for 
i!n  I'tour,  to  heat  the  VefTcl,  then  inercafing  it  to  the 
t'coiiu  Degree,  a  Liquor  will  drop  into  the  Recipient, 

T  rowm'ds  the  End  of  the  Operation  white  Vapours 
n^rt0  the  Capital,  which  when  we  perceive,  we  in- 
iVf*.*  1 till  nothing  comes  out  of  the  Cucur- 
,UJ  which  we  unlutc,  when  cold,  and  find  in  the 


Recipient  4  Ounces  of  a  brown  Liqiiof  of  a  bad 
Smell,  and  a.  fmall  Quantity  of  black  Oil  flicking  td 
its  Sides.  We  pour  the  whole  into  a  glafs  Cucurbite* 
and  having  adapted  a  Capital  and  a  Recipient  to  it,- 
and  luted  exadlly  the  Joints,  we  diftil*  dt  a  Sand  Heat* 
3  Ounces  and  a  Drachm  of  a  very  acid  Spirit,*  clear* 
agreeable  to  the  Tafte,  and  without  any  Smell  of  Em- 
pyrume . 

This  Spirit  of  Sttgtir  is  a  very  good  Aperitive  a- 
gainfl  the  Gravel  and  Dropfy ;  it  is  proper  to  flop 
Diarrhea’s  and  Dyfenteria’s ;  fome  believe  it  good  for 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft.  The  J)ofe  is  from  10 
Drops  to  an  agreeable  Acidity,  in  fome  Liquor  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Diftemper.  What  remains  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Cucurbite  may  be  ufed  to  clean  old 
Ulcers. 

We  could  very,  well  regale  ourfelVes,  in  our  Labo¬ 
ratory,  with  fome  Glaffes  of  that  enlivening  Juice, 
Wine,  which  is  to  be  the  Subject  of  our  next  Ope¬ 
rations,  to  wafii  down  the  Smoak  our  Throats  are 
fill’d  with,  after  fo  many  laborious  Preparations  wc 
have  made  of  fo  many  different  Sorts  of  Mixes*  if  our 
penurious  Condition  of  Author  had  not  forc’d  us  to: 
content  ourielves  with  what  we  juftly  want,-  of  that  di¬ 
vine  Liquor  for  our  chymical  Preparations,  that  Liquor 
which  ferv’d  to  defalterate  the  Gods  themfelves,  and 
was  pour’d  by  Ganimcde  into  the  Cup  of  the  great 
Jove ;  that  Liquor  which  baniflies  Melancholy,  and 
infpires  Mortals  with  Mirth,  even  while  under  the 
greatefl  Afflidtion,  and  the  greatefl  Blockhead  with. 
Wifdom-,  that  Liquor  which  uncafes  an  Hypocrite  of 
his  borrow’d  Skin,  and  makes,  fometimes,-  a  Phana-, 
tick  fpeak  true  ;  that  Liquor,  as  often  the  Source  of 
all  Evils,  as  it  is  of  all  Kinds  of  Felicity ;  fince  when 
ufed  without  Moderation,  it  deprives  us  of  our  Rea- 
fon,  and  reduces  us  to  a  defpicabie  Condition,  evert 
beneath  that  of  Brutes,  capable  of  all  that’s  bad,  and 
incapable  of  any  Good  :  It  makes  a  Prieft  forget  that 
he  is  the  Minifter  of  the  living  God,  a  Woman  for- 
fake  the  Modefty  natural  to  her  Sex-,  it  renders  a-  Mo¬ 
narch  incapable  of  governing  himfelf  and  others  *,  a 
Judge  deaf  to  the  Didates  of  the  Laws  he  is  to  admi- 
nifler,  fince  he  can’t  fo  much  as  hear  thofe  of  his  Rea- 
fon.  It  excites  Tumults,  Diforders,  Jars,  Quarrels, 
Divifions;  caufes  Profanations,  Sacrileges,  Blafphe- 
mies,  Murders,  and  all  that’s  the  mod  contrary  to  the 
good  Order  which  fhouid  fubfifl  in  a. civil  Society: 
But,  praifed  be  Heaven,  Fortune  has  took  great  Care 
to  flicker  us  againfl  all  thofe  Dangers ;  for  if  it  can  be 
fuppofed  that  we  have  fome  Reafon  left,  flie  has  re¬ 
duc’d  us  to  the  Impoffibility  of  ever  drowning  it  in 
Wine  t  which  we  do  not  confidcr  as  a  very  great  Hard- 
fliip,  fince  we  have  never  had  any  Inclination  to  be 
rank’d  among  Bacchus's  Favourites. 

Wine,  Vinum ,  is  a  brifk,  agreeable,  fpirituous,  and 
cordial  Liquor,  diiiwn  from  the  Fruit  of  the  Vine,- 
hence  call’d  Wine.  Wine  is  more  or  lefs  coarfc,  as  it 
abounds  more  or  lefs  with  Tartar. 

When  ’white  Wine  is  made,  the  Mttft ,  6r  white 
Grapes,  is  left  to  ferment  alone  ;  but  red  Wine  mull 
have  fermented  on  the  Rape  of  the  Grape  :  Therefore 
red  Wine  is  more  loaded  with  Tartar  than  white,  and 
remains  longer  in  the  Body.  The  Wines  of  hot  Cli¬ 
mates  are  ordinarily  more  tartarous  than  others,  bc- 
caufc  of  the  abundance  of  Salts  they  draw  from  the 
Earth.  Mu  feat,  and.  Spaniftj  Wine ,  arc  not  made  to 
ferment  till  after  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  Phlegm 
lias  been  evaporated,  or  by  the  Heat  of  die  Sun,  or 
that  of  Fire ;  which  is  the  Caufe  that  they  are  gluti¬ 
nous  as  Syrup.  However,  many  different  Sorts  of 
Wine  can  be  made,  as  many  different  Sorts  of  Fermen¬ 
tation  can  be  excited  in  the  Mu  ft. 

In  order  to  dilcover  what  paffes  in  that  Fermen¬ 
tation,  we  mufl,  previoufly  to  it,  take  Notice,  that 
the  Mu  ft  is  a  fweet  Liquor,  which  raifes  no  Vapours 
to  the  Head  to  inebriate,  whatever  Quantity  be  drank- 
of  it.  If  it  be  diftiird,  there  afeends,  firll,  a  great 
Quantity  of  infipid  Water,  and  afterwards  a  (linking 
Oil,  witli  a  fmall  Portion  of  weak  Spirits,  which  are 
but  an  effential  Salt  refolyM  j  and,  lallly,  it  remains- 
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a  terreftrial  Mafs,  out  of  which  can  be  extrafted  a 
Quantity  of  fix’d  Salt,  by  Lixiviation.  Among  all 
thefe  Sub  fiances,  can’t  be  found  thofe  Spirits  which 
make  Brandy,  and,  neverthelefs,  when  Muft  has  fer¬ 
mented  fome  Time,  it  makes  a  Wine,  out  of  which 
can  be  extra&ed  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  inflamma¬ 
ble  Spirits.  This  Efieft  is  produc’d  by  the  great 
Quantity  of  eiTential  Salt  contain’d  in  the  Muft,  which 
eflential  Salt,  by  the  violent  Efforts  it  makes  in  the 
Fermentation,  to  break  through  the  Texture  of  the 
oily  Particles  it  is  wrapp’d  in,  lacerate,  and  divide 
thole  oily  Particles,  till,  by  its  fubtile  and  fharp  Points, 
it  has  rarefy’d  them  into  a  Spirit:  Thefe  Efforts  caufe 
the  Ebullition  of  the  Wine,  and,  at  the  fame  Time, 
its  Purification  ;  for  they  leparate  and  dilperfe  its 
coarfer  Particles,  which  appear  in  Form  of  Scum,  over 
the  Liquor  ;  a  Part  thereof  flicks,  and  is  petrify’d  at 
the  Side  of  the  Calk  *,  and  the  other  is  precipitated  to 
the  Bottom,  and  are  what  we  call  Tartar  and  Lee. 

What  happens  in  the  Fermentation  of  Wine,  can 
ferve  much  towards  the  Explanation  of  feveral  Dif- 
eafes,  and  of  the  Small  Pox  in  particular ;  for  it  may 
be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  in  the  Small  Pox  the 
Blood  boils,  and  ferments  in  the  Veflels,  nearly  in  the 
fame  Manner  Wine  ferments  in  the  Calk  ;  the  fmall 
Puftules  which  rife  on  the  Flefh,  are  a  Tartar  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Blood,  towards  the  Skin,  juft  as  Tar¬ 
tar  is  feparated  from  the  Wine  towards  the  Sides  ol 
the  Cafk ;  and  therefore  produce  the  fame  Effcft,  by 
corroding  the  Skin.  Children  are  more  fubjedt  to  this 
Malady  than  grown  Perfons,  becaufe  their  Blood,  like 
Mufti  is  more  fubjett  to  Fermentation.  The  Small 
Pox  happens  ordinarily  but  once  in  our  Life,  neither 
does  Muft  ferment  but  once. 

From  thefe  general  Obfervations  on  Wine,  we’ll 
pafs  to  our  chyntical  Preparations  of  it,  which  we  re¬ 
duce  to  three,  viz.  the  Dift illation  of  Wine  into 
Brandy ,  Spirit  of  Wine ,  and  the  Spirit  of  Wine  with 
Tartar. 

For  the  Distillation  of  Wine  into  Brandy, 
we  fill  a  large  Copper  Cucurbite  half  full  of  Wine , 
cover  it  with  a  Refrigeratory,  adapt  a  Recipient  to  it, 
and  lute  exactly  the  Junctures-,  and  afterwards  raife 
the  Liquor  with  a  little  Fire,  till  about  a  fourth  Part  be 
diltill’d,  or  till  we  perceive  that  what  falls  into  the  Re¬ 
cipient  is  not  at  all  inflammable. 

Note,  IS  hat- Brandy  is  a  Spirit  of  Wine  full  of  Phlegm, 
ulher’d  out  with  it  in  the  Diftillation.  Brandy  can 
be  extracted  from  all  Sorts  of  Wine,  but  i'omcWines 
give  more  Brandy  than  others  •,  for  Example,  the 
Wines  made  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Orleans ,  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  in  Britanny,  give  more  Brandy  than  others 
which  feem  Itronger  ;  bccaufc  thofe  Wines  which 
appear  ftrong,  being  loaded  with  a  great  Quantity 
of  Tartar,  have  their  Spirits  as  if  they  were  fix’d  ♦, 
whereas  the  others,  having  but  a  moderate  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Tartar,  leave  their  Spirit  loofer.  There  arc 
feveral  Means  ufed  to  tiy  the  Goodncfs  of  Brandy  \ 
firft,  it  is  put  in  Glafles,  to  fee  its  Colour,  which 
fliould  be  white,  and  clear  •,  *tis  tailed,  the  beft 
leaving  lefs  Acrimony  in  the  Mouth.  Secondly, 
An  equal  Quantity  of  divers  Brandies  to  be  com¬ 
par’d  together,  is  burnt,  in  a  Place  flicker'd  from 
the  Wind,  till  the  Spirits  being  quite  exhaufted,  the 
Flame  goes  out  •,  then  the  Quantities  of  Phlegm 
left  in  the  Glafles  arc  compar’d  together,  and  the 
Brandy  which  has  left  the  Jeaft  Phlegm  is  the  ftrong- 
efi.  Thirdly,  A  little  Oil  of  Olives  is  put  in  GJaf- 
fes,  and  the  Brandies  to  be  try’d  pour’d  upon  it ; 
that  where  the  Oil  will  alccnd  foonefl  a-top,  is  the 
mod  phlcgmatick,  and  confequcntly  the  wcakeft. 
Fourthly,  That  Brandy  will  bear  the  Tell,  or  Proof, 
which,  in  pouring  into  a  Glafs,  forms,  a-top  of  it, 
a  little  white  Lather,  which,  as  it  diminiflies,  makes 
a  Circle  call’d  by  the  French  Brandy  Merchants  the 
Chape  lei  \  by  the  Englijh  the  Bead,  or  Bubble. 
When  the  Wine  is  drank,  there  happens  in  the 
Body  -a  Separation  of  its  Spirits,  in  lome  Mcafure 
like  that  caufied  by  Diftillation  j  for  being  heated  by 
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the  Inteftines,  the  moft  volatile  Particles  are  f 
rated  from  its  coarfer  Subftance,  and  thofr 

pemraring  all  the  Pores,  Part  of  them  mix  $ 
the  Blood,  and  rarely  it ;  whence  it  hannen,  H 
Wh,e  exhilerates  the  Heart,  and  ftrengchen’s  h 
Body :  But  as  thole  Spirits  are  inclinable  to  a  ftm 
greater  Exaltation,  the  greater  Part  of  them  aicei  d 
to  the  Brain,  where  they  accelerate  die  Motion  f 
the  animal  Spirits,  and  thereby  render  them  °f 
pable  of  performing  their  refpedive  Funftions  \vX 
a  greater  Alacrity  and  Eaie.  Hence  that  Quick 
neis  of  App rehen fion,  and  Sublimity  of  Though' 
when  Wine  is  tiled  with  Moderation.  But  if  W'inl 
moderately  taken,  proves  beneficial  to  theBodv 
is  alfo  attended  with  dangerous  Conlequences,  when 
drank  to  Excels  ;  for  the  fpirituous  Particles  of  tj13c 
Liquor  alcending  in  too  great  a  Quantity  to  the 
Brain,  they  circulate  there  with  fo  much  Rapidity 
that  they  interrupt  the  natural  Courfe  of  the  animal 
Spirits,  and  throw  them  into  Confufion,  and  make 
them  reprefent,  to  the  Imagination,  Objeds  dou¬ 
ble,  and  Walls  as  if  they  had  chang’d  Places. 
That  Dilorder  continues  till  thofe  volatile  Particles" 
having  at  laft,  by  their  violent  Rotation,  diflolv’d’ 
or  melted  the  Pituita,  are  in  Part  condenfed  with  it* 
or  evaporated  through  the  Pores.  It  happens,  alfo 
then,  that  the  Perfon  thus  inebriated  falls  afieep  | 
becaufe  the  Pituita  having  been  liquify’d  by  the 
Spirits  of  Wine,  or  the  Phlegm  uflier’d  along  with  ' 
them,  it  infinuates  itlelf  into  the  Ventricles  of  the 
Brain,  and  retards  the  Circulation  of  the  animal 
Spirits,  by  its  being  agglutinated  with  diem.  The 
Drowzinefs  caufed  by  the  Excefs  of  Wine  lafts  or¬ 
dinarily  rill  thofe  Spirits  have  rarely ’d  the  Pituita, 
and  thereby  re-aftiim’d  their  former  natural  and  un¬ 
interrupted  Courfe.  Thofe  drunk  with  Beer,  or 
other  fiich  like  Liquors,  remain  longer  in  diat  de¬ 
plorable  Condition,  and  fteep  longer  than  thofe 
drunk  with  Wine  j  becaufe  the  Spirits  of  thofe  Li¬ 
quors  have  carry ’d  to  the  Brain  a  vifeous  Phlegm, 
which  Is  not  fo  foon  rarefy’d,  and  confequently 
keeps  longer  the  Circulation  of  the  animal  Spirits 
interrupted.  The  Accidents  abovemention ’d,  cau¬ 
fed  by  the  immoderate  Ufe  of  Wine,  are  but  the 
firft,  and  the  lefs  prejudicial ;  for  every  Body  knows 
that  frequent  Debauches  render  at  laft  a  Man  ftu- 
pid,  becaufe  the  Spirit  of  Wine  not  only  rarefies 
the  Pituita,  and  difturbs  the  animal  Spirits  in  their 
Fiindlions  ;  but  likewife  carry  off,  in  their  Exalt¬ 
ation  ,  abundance  of  the  fame  animal  Spirits. 
Drunkards  are  fubjedt  to  fpit  often,  to  Fluxions, 
Catarrhs,  and  the  Gout  *  becaufe  the  Pituita  having 
been  render’d  more  fluid  by  the  Spirits,  and  the 
Phlegm  of  the  Liquor,  is  forc’d  to  run  through 
the  lymphatick  Veflels,  and  if  it  meets  with  the 
leaft  Obftrudtion  in  thofe  Veflels,  it  takes  its  Courle 
through  the  Nerves,  and  falls  on  all  the  Parts  ol 
the  Body.  If,  at  laft,  the  Excels  of  Wine  caujes 
the  Apoplexy  and  Pally,  ’ris  becaufe  the  Pituita 
being  in  Part  diflolv’d  by  the  Spirits,  and  the 
Phlegm  of  the  Wine,  it  caufes  Obftruftions  in  the 
Brain,  and  hinders  the  natural  Courfe  of  the  annual 
Spirits  through  the  Nerves.  I  could  mention  a 
great  many  more  Accidents  caufcd  by  the  immo¬ 
derate  Ufe  of  Wine ;  but  this  Digrcflion  is  long 
enough  :  Therefore  let  us  return  to  our  Alembic  v. 

Spirit  of  Wine,  is  the  oleaginous  Part  of  the 
Vine,  rarefy’d  by  acid  Salts,  thus:  Wc  fill  a  la!SL 
4atrafs,  with  a  long  Neck,  half  full  of  Brandy,  ant 
avjng  adapted  a  Capital  and  a  Recipient  to  it,  ant 
iitcd  exa£bly  the  Jundlures,  we  place  it  on  a  Pot 
ull  of  Water,  to  diftil,  at  the  vaporous  Bath,  the  pi 
it,  which  will  be  feparated  of  its  Phlegm*  *uul  a^cn 
>ur«  ;  wc  continue  that  Degree  of  Fire  till  it  has  up 


uri;  >  wi'  luhumul  umi  ;  •  •  r 

iftilling,  and  we  have  a  Spirit  of  Wine  divelted  o 

'hlegm,  in  the  firft  Diftillation.  .  i 

Spirit  of  Wine  forVes  as  a  Diflolvent  to  L 
things  in  Chymiftry  \  Half  a  Spoonful  ol  it  JS  & 

1  the  Apoplexy  and  Lellurgy*  to  make  the  • 
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cur  mist  n  r. 


„  iimkll.  ’Til  a  very  good  Remedy  for  Bonn, 
c?“  Iy»d  as  foon  as  it  is  made  ;  it  is  alfo  veiy  good 
f  the^  Palfy?  Contufions,  and  other  Maladies  where 

he  Pores  are  to  be  open’d.  . 

Spirit  of  Wine  with  1  a  r  t  a  r  ,  is  a  Preparation 
f  the  Spirit  of  Wine  which  has  exalted  a  fmall  Por- 
•  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  in  its  Separation  from  its 

This  Preparation  is  made  in  the  following 

^APounc*  Tartar  is  put  in  a  glafs  Cucurbite,  and 
pounds  of  Spirit  of  Wine  pour’d  upon  it ;  the  Vef- 
f  1  is  plac’d  in  a  Furnace,  on  the  Sand,  and  cover’d 
^  a  Capital,  and  a  Recipient  adapted  to  it,  the 
funftures  having  been  exa&ly  luted  with  a  wet  Blad- 
•!  a  CTtaduate  Fire  is  made  under  it,  and  continu’d 
till  about*  three  Parts  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine  are  diftill’d  ; 
tlien  the  Fire  is  put  out,  and  die  Spirit  kept  in  a  Botde, 

well. cork  d. 

This  Spirit  is  more  fubtile  than  the  common  Spirit 
of  Wine ,  but  has  the  fame  Virtues.  The  Dofe  is  from 
Half  a  Drachm  to  2  Drachms,  in  fome  Liquor  appro¬ 
priated  to  theDiftemper. 

r  Spirit  of  Wine  ferves  alfo  for  the  Prcparadon  of 
Hungary -'water,  which  is  but  a  Spirit  of  Wine  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  moft  effential  Pardcles  of  the  Flowers 
of  Rofemary.  The  Operation  is  conducted  thus :  A 
glafs  or  ftone  Cucurbite  is  half  fill’d  with  Flowers  of 
Rofemary,  gather’d  while  they  are  in  their  greateft 
Vigour,  and  as  much  Spirit  of  Wine  pour’d  upon 
them  as  is  neceflary  to  fteep  them  5  the  Cucurbite  is 
plac’d  in  Balneo  mar'uc ,  and  cover’d  with  a  Capital, 
with  its  Recipient,  and  its  Junctures  exa&ly  luted ; 
tlien  a  Fire  of  Digeftion  is  made  under  it  for  3  Days 
fucceflively,  which  being  expir’d,  the  Vefiels  are  lin¬ 
ked,  and  what  is  diftill’d  pour’d  into  the  Cucurbite, 
and  the  Capital  and  Recipient  having  been  re-adapted 
to  it,  the  Fire  is  increafed  ftrong  enough  for  the  Di¬ 
lation  of  the  Liquor,  fo  that  the  Drops  follow  clofe 
one  another ;  and  when  about  two  Thirds  of  the  Li¬ 
quor  have  been  extracted,  the  Fire  is  put  out,  the  Vef- 
Tds  left  to  cool,  and  being  unluted  afterwards,  there  is 
found  in  the  Recipient  a  very  good  Hungary -w at er, 
which  muft  be  put  in  a  Vial,  well  cork’d. 

Hungary -water  is  good  for  Palpitations  of  the  Heart, 
fainting  Fits,  the  Palfy,  Lethargy,  Apoplexy,  and 
Hyftericks.  The  Dofe  is  from  1  Drachm  to  2.  ’Tis 
alfo  ufed  outwardly,  for  Burns,  Tumours,  the  Palfy, 
Vapours,  and  all  Maladies  where  it  is  necefTary  to  raife 
the  Spirits.  Ladies  mix  about  Half  an  Ounce  of  it 
with  6  Ounces  of  Water  of  white  Lillies,  or  of  Flow¬ 
ers  of  Beans,  to  wafli  their  Faces. 

Note,  That  Hungary -water  can  be  prepar’d  in  a  Mo¬ 
ment,  by  putting  fome  Drops  of  Oil,  or  ElTence  of 
Rofemary,  (which  is  made  like  that  of  Cinnamon) 
in  fome  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  but  this  Preparation  will 
not  have  the  Virtue  of  that  abovemention’d,  efpe- 
cially  if  taken  inwardly.  But  as  Flowers  of  Rofe¬ 
mary  are  not  very  plenty  in  cold  Climates,  where  it 
is  almoft  impoffiblc  to  find  enough  to  prepare  Hun - 
gaty-watcr  entirely  of  thofc  Flowers ;  the  following 
Preparation  can  very  well  fupply  the  Defeat  of  the 
frit:  Take  32  Ounces  of  Flowers  of  Rofemary, 
the  Leaves  of  the  Plant, ancl  the  Summits  of  Thyme  ; 
of  Lavender,  Savery,  Sage,  and  Marjoram,  4 
Ounces  of  each  ■,  bruife  them,  and  put  them  in  a 
large  glafs  or  ftone  Cucurbite,  ancl  mix  with  them 
Sal  Ammoniack,  ancl  Salt  of  Tartar,  an  Ounce  of 
each  j  pour  upon  them  6  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine , 
nop  the  Cucurbite  well  with  its  Capital,  adapt  a  Re¬ 
cipient  to  it,  lute  exa&ly  the  Joints,  and  proceed 
t0  the  Digeftion  and  Diftillation,  as  in  the  preceding 
Hungary-watcr :  You’ll  have  a  Water  ol  a  fubtile 
Smell,  and  ftronger  than  the  other;  becaufc  the  Sal 
Ammoniack,  and  Sait  of  Tartar,  being  humcdtccl 
with  the  Humidity  of  the  Flowers,  there  comes  out 
oi  it  an  oily  and  volatile  Spirit,  which  mixes  in  the 
V  atcr>  and  renders  it  more  penetrating  and  effica¬ 
cious  than  the  common  Hungary -water ,  ngainft  Va¬ 


pours,  and  thofe  Difeafes  where  it  is  neceftaiy  to 

rouze  powerfully  the  Spirits. 

► 

As  we  often  want  diJlilPd  Vinegar  in  our  Labora- 

tory,  for  feveral  of  our  chymical  Preparations  ;  we 

muft  take  Care  to  provide  ourfelves  with  a  good  Quan¬ 
tity  of  it. 

Vinegar,  Ace  turn,  (the  Word  is  French^  Vinaigre * 
form  d  from  Vin,  Wine,  and  aigre,  four,)  is  an  agree* 
able  acid,  penetrating  Liquor,  prepar’d  from  Wine  i 
for  that  prepar’d  from  Cyder,  Beer,  and  other  Li¬ 
quors,  is  not  lit  for  our  Purpofes* 

Any  Sort  of  vinous  Liquor  being  mix’d  with  its 
own  Fasces,  Flowers,  or  Ferment,  and  its  Tartar  fi lit 
reduc  d  to  Powder  *,  or  elfo  with  the  acid  and  an  ft  ere 
Stalks  of  the  Vegetable  from  whence  the  Wine  was 
extradted,  which  holds  a  large  Proportion  of  Tartar  5 
and  the  whole  being  kept  frequently  ftirring  in  a  Vef- 
fo  which  has  formerly  held  Vinegar,  or  fet  in  a  warm 
Place  full  of  the  Steams  of  the  fame,  will  bemn  to 
ferment  a-new,  conceive  Heat,  grow  four  by  Degrees, 
and  foon  after  turn  into  Vinegar. 

The  proper  Ferments  for  this  Operation,  whereby 
Vinegar  is  prepar’d,  are,  1 .  The  Faces  of  all  acid 
Wines.  2.  1'he  Lees  of  Vinegar.  3.  Pulveriz’d 
Tartar,  efpecially  that  of  Rheniili  Wine,  or  the 
Crdam  or  Cryflals  thereof.  4.  Vinegar  itfelf.  5.  A 
wooden  Vefiel  well  drench’d  with  Vinegar ,  or  one 
that  has  been  long  employ’d  to  contain  it.  6.  Wine 
that  has  often  been  mix’d  with  its  own  Faces.  7. 
The  Twigs  of  Vines,  apd  the  Stalks  of  Grapes,  Cur*" 
rants.  Cherries,  or  other  V egetables  of  an  acid  auftere 
Tafte.  8.  Baker’s  Leaven,  after  it  is  turn’d  acid* 

9.  All  Manner  of  Ferments  compounded  of  thofe  al-- 
ready  mention’d. 

L  will  not  be  improper  to  oblerve,  in  this  Place, 
the  divers  Changes  which  Fermentation  caufes  in  the 
Juice  of  the  Grape,  and  how  its  Acids  are  preferv’d 
under  various  Envelopes ,  and  when  they  deftroy 
themfelves.  J 

.  The  Grape,  while  yet  very  green,  is  acerb,  and  flip- 
tick,  becaufe  the  Acid  it  contains  is  embarraffed  in  a 
vaft  Quantity  of  terreftrial  Particles,  which  have  not 
been  yet  well  digefted  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  The 
Grains  of  die  Grape  growing  bigger,  its  Juice  becomes 
lets  ftiptick,  and  fourer,  ’tis  what  we  call  Verjuice  ♦, 
becaufe  then  a  light  Fermentation  has  happen’d,  which 
having,  in  fome  Meafure,  rarefy’d  and  foften’d  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Fruit,  the  Acids  are  not  fo  much  confin’d 
within  their  terreftrial  Capfules,  who fe  narrow  Limits 
have  been  extended  by  that  Fermentation,  and  their 
Pores  dilated  fo  as  to  leave  the  acid  Points  more  at 
Liberty  than  they  were  before,  to  prick  the  guftatoiy 
Nerve.  The  Grape  grows  ripe,  and  from  four  be¬ 
comes  fweet ;  becaufc  the  Fermentation  extending  the 
oily  Particles,  which  had  not  yet  appear’d,  tho*  they 
were  in  Embrio  in  the  Fruit,  they  wrap  up  the  Points 
of  the  Acids,  and  thereby  hinder  them  from  afie&ing 
the  Nerve  of  the  Tongue,  otherwife  than  by  gliding 
foftly  upon  it,  and  thereby  caufing  to  it  a  Sort  of 
agreeable  Tickling ;  for  it  muft  not  be  imagin’d  that 
the  oily  Capfules  the  Acids  are  wrapp’d  in,  blunt  en¬ 
tirely  their  Points,  or  obftruft  their  Action,  otherwife 
the  Juice  of  the  Grape  would  be  quite  infipid. 

The  Juice  of  the  Grape  can  never  ferment  enough, 
while  in  the  Fruit,  to  become  Wine ;  but  when,  by 
Exprefiion,  the  Fibres  of  the  Fruit  have  been  broke, 
and  the  Arrangement  of  its  Parts  chang’d,  then  there 
happens  a  violent  Fermentation,  which  rarefying  the 
Oil,  fet  the  Acids  at  full  Liberty  to  follow  their  na¬ 
tural  Activity,  though  always  wrapp’d  in  very  thin 
oleaginous  Shafts,  which  can’t  hinder  them  from  ma¬ 
king  a  ftronger  Imprcfiion  on  the  T ongue  than  while 
in  the  Fruit,  ancl  cover’d  with  a  thicker  Coat  ;•  but, 
however,  not  fo  violent  a  one  as  they  could  were  they 
diverted,  likewife,  of  that  thin  Coat. 

Laftly,  There  happens  another  Fermentation,  which 
fixing  and  deftroying,  in  fome  Meafure,  the  fulphuroiw 
Spirits  of  the  Wine,  lacerate,  at  kit,  thofe  thin  Coats 
<3  L  die 
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the  Adds  were  covered  with,  and  leave  them  at  full 
Liberty  to  ad  with  all  their  Might,  and  to  make 
what  Imp  re  (lion  they  pleafe  on  the  Tongue  ;  as  we  fee 
it  happen  in  Vinegar ;  though  the  Strength  of  thole 
Spirits  is  not  everlafting,  for  they  are  foon  blunted, 
and  afterwards  entirely  broken  and  deftroyed,  by  their 
frequent  and  violent  Shocks  againft  an  infinite  Number 
of  fmall  Rocks,  formed  by  the  Agglutination  and  the 
lulphurous  and  terreftrial  Particles  of  the  Wine,  which 
being  deprived  of  thofe  Acids,  which  was  a  Vehicle  to 
them,  float  continually  in  the  Phlegm,  and  have  no 
other  Motion  but  what  they  receive  from  it,  juft  as  a 
little  Stone  rolled  in  Water ;  which  is  the  Caufe  of  the 
Vinegar  growing  infipid  at  laft. 

Vinegar  is  diftilled;  by  putting  fix  Quarts  of  very 
ftrong  * Vinegar  in  a  glafe  or  ftone  Alembick,  and  di- 
ftilling  it  at  a  pretty  ftrong  Sand-Heat,  ’till  nothing 
remains  in  the  Vefiel  but  a  thick  Subftance.  Vinegar 
thus  diftilled  is  kept  in  a  Bottle  well  corked,  and  is 
what  fome  call  Spirit  of  Vinegar. 

The  principal  Ufe  of  diftilled  Vinegar  is  to  diflolve 
and  to  precipitate  fome  Bodies.  ’Tis  alfo  fometimes 
mixed  in  Cardiack  Julep  to  refift  Putrefadion.  The 
Dofe  is  half  a  Spoonful.  5Tis  mixed  with  Water, 
and  that  Oxicrat  is  ufed  to  ftop  Haemorrhages  taken  in¬ 
wardly,  and  to  temperate  Inflammations  applied  out¬ 
wardly.  We  are  not  to  adminifter  Vinegar  nor  other 
Acids  to  the  Melancholicks,  becaufe  they  fire  too 
much  the  Humours,  and  emaciate  thofe  who  take 
much  of  them,  becaufe  by  giving  too  much  Confiftence 
to  the  Blood,  they  hinder  the  Chyle  from  being  di- 
ftributed  to  the  Parts  of  the  Body  in  a  Quantity  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  Nourifhment. 

Note,  That  all  Acids  are  Cardiacks,  and  good  againft 
the  Malignity  of  the  Humours  caufed  by  a  too  great 
Agitation,  becaufe  by  fixing  and  coagulating  them, 
they  moderate  the  Motion  of  thofe  Humours. 
Therefore  in  Places  where  the  Air  is  corrupted,  and 
peftiferous,  Vinegar  is  a  good  Prefervative.  The 
Dofe  is  half  a  Spoonful,  every  Morning  fafting : 
But  in  Difeafes  proceeding  from  tartarous  Humours, 
as  is  the  hypochondriacal  Melancholy ;  ’tis  rather 
hurtful  than  beneficial,  becaufe  it  fixes  ftill  more  the 
Humour.  From  Vinegar  we’ll  proceed  to  Tartar, 
which  is  likewife  a  Production  of  the  Wine. 

r 

Tartar,  Tartarus,  or  Tartarttm,  is  a  Kind  of  Salt 
which  rifes  from  Wine,  and  kicking  to  the  Top  and 
Sides  of  the  Cafks,  forms  a  Cruft,  which  hardens  to 
the  Confiftence  of  a  Stone.  Tartar,  lays  an  ingenious 
Author,  has  the  Juice  of  the  Grape  for  its  Father, 
Fermentation  for  its  Mother,  and  the  Calk  for  its 
Matrix.  Its  Goodncfs  rather  depends  on  the  Number 
of  repeated  Fermentations,  which  a  Succcfiion  of  new 
Wines  in  the  fame  Cade  for  fevcral  Years,  makes, 
than  on  the  Soil  or  Climate  where  the  Wine  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

Tartar  is  either  white  or  red,  according  to  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Wine  it  is  raifed  from.  That  brought 
from  Germany  is  the  beft,  as  being  taken  out  of  thofe 
mo  nitrous  Tuns,  fome  whereof  hold  a  tliouland  Pipes 
of  Wine;  fo  that  the  Salt  has  Time  to  come  to  its 
Confidence,  one  of  the  chief  Qualities  to  be  regarded 
in  Tartar.  That  of Montpelier  is  the  next  in  Order; 
dun  that  of  Lyons,  Paris ,  &c. 

IVbilc  Tartar  is  preferred  to  red,  and  is  really  better, 
as  containing  Ids  of  the  drofty  or  earthy  Part.  The 
Marks  of  good  Tartar  of  either  Kind  are,  its  being 
thick,  brittle,  brilliant,  little  earthy. 

The  Lee  of  Wine  is  alfo  a  Tartar  precipitated  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Tun,  where  it  remains  liquid,  be¬ 
caufe  mixed  with  the  moft  phlegmatick  and  vifeous 
karts  of  the  Wine.  This  liquid  Confiftence  gives  it  a 
greater  Difpolition  to  Fermentation  than  has  the  pe¬ 
trified  Tartar ,  and  its  Salt  is  more  exalted. 

Thofe  who  make  Vinegar,  feparatc  by  Exprcflion 
the  moft  liquid  Part  oi  the  Lee  Qf  Wine,  anu  ufe  it 
ior  Vinegar;  but  they  dry  the  Grounds ;  then  have 
them  dried,  burnt,  and  calcined  in  great  Holes  dug 


in  the  Earth.  This  calcined  Matter  is  wW 
Cineres  Cavellati.  They  are  in  little  white  ^  Ca^ 
Pieces,  much  like  common  calcined  Tartar  ? 

Tartar,  are  full  of  a  fixed,  alkali,  and  very  • ^ 
nious  Salt,  but  more  loaded  with  Earth  •  rL?Cnm,°~ 

tile  Salt  has  been  diflipated  in  the  Calcination  Vk 
Cineres  Clavellati  muft:  be  kept  in  a  dry  p]ac  1  ^ 

they  are  eafily  humefted  becaufe  of  the*  SaltAikr 
they  contain.  They  are  deterfive,  efcarotick  r  f 
lutive,  and  aperitive.  5  e  °" 

We  defign  to  make  eleven  Chymical Preparation, 

T mar ,  viz.  Cryftal  of  Tartar ,  Soluble  Tartar  Chat 

heated  Cryftal  of  Tartar ,  foluble  chalibeated  Cryftal  *'{ 
Tartar ,  emetick  Tartar,  dijfoluble  emetick  Tartar  Ti¬ 
ft  illation  of  Tartar ,  fixed  Salt  of  T mar,  and  its  07 
per  Deliquium ,  Tinfture  of  Salt  of  Tartar ,  bkviftm  If 
T nr  tar,  and  volatile  Salt  of  Tartar.  J  J  J 

Crystal,  or  Cream  of  Tartar  is  but  th 
Tartar  purified  of  its  moft  terreftrial  Particles,  Thus- 
We  boil  what  Quantity  we  pleafe  of  Tartar  in  Water 
’till  it  is  melted,  and  ftrain  the  Liquor  hot,  through  a 
Flannel,  into  a  earthen  Vefiel;  and  having  caufed 
about  half  the  Humidity  to  be  evaporated  on  the  Fire 
we  carry  the  VefTel  to  a  cool  Place  for  two  or  three 
Days ;  during  that  Time  little  Cryftals  are  formed  at 
the  Sides  of  the  VefTels,  which  we  take  out;  and 
have  again  half  of  what  is  left  of  the  Humidity  eva¬ 
porated,  carrying  afterwards  the  Vefiel  to  a  cool  Place 
where  will  be  formed  Cryftals  as  before ;  we  continue 
thus  ’till  we  have  extracted  all  our  Tartar,  which  we 
dry  in  the  Sun  and  keep  for  Ufe. 

The  Cream ,  or  Cryftal  of  Tartar  is  purgative  and 
aperitive,  proper  for  the  Dropfy,  Afthma,  Tertian  and 
Quartan  Ague.  T he  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Drachm  to 
three  Drachms,  in  Broth,  or  fome  other  Liquor. 

Note,  That  when  the  Cryftal  of  Tartar  is  taken  in  a 
Liquor,  it  muft  be  boiled  in  that  Liquor,  and  the 
Liquor  drunk  very  hot,  otherwife  the  Cryftal  of 
Tartar  would  precipitate  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Porringer. 

Soluble  Tartar  is  the  Cream  of  Tartar ,  reduced 
in  Form  of  Salt,  in  the  following  Manner.  Eight 
Ounces  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  four  Ounces  of  fixed 
Tartar ,  are  pulveriied  and  mixed  together ;  the  Mix¬ 
ture  is  put  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  and  about  three 
Pounds  of  common  Water  poured  upon  it,  then 
boiled  for  half  an  Hour  ;  and  after  it  has  been  left  to 
cool,  ’tis  filtrated,  and  tire  Humidity  evaporated  to 
Siccity.  T here  remains  eleven  Ounces  and  fix  Drachms 
of  a  white  Salt,  which  muft  be  kept  in  a  Bottle. 

This  Soluble  Tartar  is  a  very  good  Aperitive  ana 
Laxative,  proper  for  the  Cachexy,  the  Dropfy,  and 
all  other  Maladies  proceeding  from  Obftruftion.  1  he 
Dole  is  from  half  a  Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce,  in 
Broth,  or  fome  Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diftempei. 
’Tis  alfo  called  Salt  Vegetal. 

Note,  That  a  very  good  mineral  Water  can  be  coun¬ 
terfeited,  by  melting  in  a  Pint  and  a  half  of  common 
Water,  fix  Drachms  of  Salt  Vegetal.  A  Grafs  o 
that  Water  given  in  the  Morning  Fafting,  every 
Quarter  of  an  Hour,  or  every  half  Hour,  wi 
purge  the  Patient  without  heating  him,  provider  re 

walks  while  he  takes  it. 

Cm  a  Lin  eat  ed  Tartar  is  a  Preparation  of 0 cm 
of  Tartar,  impregnated  with  the  moll  diflolubic  • 
of  Iron:  The  Operation  is  conduced  thus  :  vYepr  - 

verife  and  mix  a  Pound  of  very  good  white  nr 
with  three  Ounces  of  Rull  of  Iron;  and 
Mixture  boil  in  an  Iron  Pot,  with  five  or  ux  JL1  ■ 
of  Water,  for  half  an  Flour,  or  'till  the  Tart®  c ■ 
folvecl :  Wc  ftrain  the  Liquor  hot  through  a  itmnu* 
then  leave  it  to  fettle  in  an  iron  or  earthen  lot 
or  twelve  Hours ;  there  will  be  formed  Cry  a  ‘ 
brown  Colour,  at  the  Sides,  and  at  the  Bottom > 

Pot :  We  decant  the  Liquor,  and  gather  the  C  y  k  * 
Then  caufe  about  half  the  Liquor  to  be  evapo  * 


,  rame  Pot,  on  the  Fire,  leave  it  to  fettle,  and  take 
t  the  Cryftals  as  before  ;  continuing  thofe  Evapcjra- 
°?.  and  Cryftaliifations  ’till  we  have  extracted  all  our 
Tartar.  We  dry  the  Cfyftals  in  the  Sun. 

This  Chalibeated  Ti trtar  is  a  good  Remedy  for  the 
Obftru&ions  of  the  Liver  and  of  the  Mefentery,  for 
,  e  Cachexy,  Melancholy,  and  the  Quartan  Ague; 
The  Dofe  is  frorrt  fifteen  Grains  to  two  Scruples,  in 
Broth,  or  fome  Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Dileafe. 


Note,  That  to  avoid  too  much  T  rouble,  the  Liquor  * 
inftead  of  being  put  to  cryftallife,  may  be  evaporated 
to  Siccity,  it  will  remain  a  brown  Powder  in  the 
VefTel,  which  will  be  as  efficacious  as  the  Cryftals; 
When  tlie  Chalibeated  Tartar  is  to  be  taken  it  muft 
be  boiled  in  the  Liquor,  otherwife  it  would'  not 
melt,  and  the  Liquor  drank  hot,  for  Fear  it  fhould 
cryftallife  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Porringer  or  Cup. 


Soluble  Chalibeated  Tartar  is  the  Soluble 
<[artar ,  impregnated  with  the  moft  faline  Part  of  Iron. 
The  Procefs  of  the  Operation  is  this:  We  put  in  a 
ftone  or  glafs  VefTel  four  Ounces  of  Soluble  T wtary  and 
fixteen  Ounces  of  Tin&ure  of  Mars :  We  place  the 
Veflel  on  the  Sand,  and  by  Means  of  a  little  Fire 
caufe  the  Humidity  of  the  Liquor  to  be  evaporated  to 
Siccity.  There  remain  eight  Ounces  of  a  brown  Pow¬ 
der,  which  we  keep  in  a  Bottle  well  corked. 

This  Chalibeated  Tartar  has  the  Virtues  of  the  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Marsy  and  is  proper  to  raife  all  Sorts  of  Ob- 
ftruftion ;  therefore  it  is  prefcribed  in  the  Cachexy, 
Dropfy,  the  Retention  of  the  Menfes,  in  the  Nephre- 
tick,  and  the  Retentions  of  Urine.  The  Dofe  is  from 
ten  Grains  to  half  a  Drachm,  in  Broth,  or  Lozenges. 

Emetick  Tartar  is  the  Cream  of  Tart  ary  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  fulphurous  Particles  of  the  Liver 
of  Antimony,  Thus :  Eight  Ounces  of  Cream  of  Tar¬ 
tar^  and  three  Ounces  of  Liver  of  Antimony  are  pul- 
verifed  and  mixed  together :  The  Mixture  is  put  in  a 
glazed  earthen  Pot,  and  about  three  Pounds  of  com¬ 
mon  Water  poured  upon  it  •,  the  Pot  is  covered  and 
put  on  die  Fire  to  make  the  Liquor  boil  for  eight  or 
nine  Hours,  the  Matter  ftirred  at  die  Bottom  from 
Time  to  Time  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  and  warm  Wa¬ 
ter  put  into  the  VefTel,  to  re-implace  that  which  has 
been  evaporated ;  the  Liquor  is  afterwards  (trained 
through  a  Flannel,  and  put  on  the  Fire  to  be  evapora¬ 
ted  to  Siccity ;  there  remains  in  die  VefTel  a  whitifh 
Powder,  which  is  the  Emetick  Tartar. 

Emetick  Tartar  is  a  Vomitive,  which  operates,  gently 
enough.  The  Dofe  is  from  three  to  twelve  Grains,  in 
fome  Liquor,  or  mixed  with  a  Conferve. 

A  ftronger  Emetick  Tartar  can  be  prepared  by 
having  boiled  in  Water  one  Part  of  white  Flowers  of 
Antimony  with  four  Parts  of  Cream  of  Tartar ,  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  Hours;  procecding'in  the  Filiations 
and  Evaporations,  as  in  the  Preparation  above  de¬ 
ferred.  The  Dofe  of  this  Emetick  Tartar  is  but  from 
two  to  fix  Grains. 


NotCy  That  Tartar  impregnated  with  any  Preparation 
of  Antimony  is  at  leaft  as  great  an  Emetick  as  Anti¬ 
mony  itfelf. 

Dissoluble  Emetick  Tartar  is  a  Soluble  Tar - 
tft'y  impregnated  with  a  Portion  of  Liver  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  which  renders  it  vomitive ;  the  Operation  is 
ro  nth  idled  in  this  Manner :  We  put  in  a  glafs  VefTel 
ktir  Ounces  of  Cryflul  of  Tartar  in  Powder,  and  pour 
ljPon  it  Spirit  of  Urine,  ’till  it  furpafTes  the  Matter  to 
the  Height  of  two  Fingers  Breadth ;  an  Ebullition 
happens,  bccaufc  the  Cream  of  T fir  tar  is  difiblvcd  in 
the  Spirit  of  Urine.  When  the  Diffolution  is  perfett- 
Ct’>  wc  add  to  it  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Antimony  in 
Vc,7  fabric  Powder,  and  eight  or  ten  Ounces  of  Wa¬ 
if1'*  We  make  the  whole  boil,  at  a  Sand-Heat,  for 
jcven  or  eight  Hours,  taking  Care  to  re-implace  the 
Liquor  evaporated  with  hot  Water;  afterwards  wc  fil¬ 
trate.  it,  and  caufe  all  the  Humidity  to  be  evaporated 
Uv/1y  Ilt  a  Sand'Iicat'  There  remain  in  the  VtlTel 


three  Ounces  of  a  greyifh  Powder,  which  we  keep  iri 
a  Bottle  well  corked.  This  Emetick  is  not  very  vio¬ 
lent.  The  Dofe  is  from  four  to  fifteen  Grains,  iri 
Broth.  ' 


A  Soluble  Emetick  Tartar  may  alfb  be  prepared  by 
boiling  an  Ounce  of  Liver  of  Antimony  in  Powder, 
with  four  Ounces  of  Soluble  Tartar ,  for  (even  dr  eight 
Hours j  filtrating  it  afterwards;  and  caufing  all  the 
Humidity  to  be  evaporated.  A  white  Powder  remains 
in  the  VefTel,  which  has  the  Virtue  of  the  other,  and 
is  adminiftred  in  tire  fame  Dofe. 


Note,  That  thefe  Soluble  Emetick  Tartars  are  not  fd 
ftrong  as  the  Emetick  Tartar ,  I  have  deferibed 
firfl,  becaufe  of  the  alkali  Salts  mixed  with  them$. 
which  Salts  foften  and  blunt  in  Part  the  Points. of 
the  Acid  of  Antimony,  hindering  them  from 
pricking  the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  fo  violently 
as  they  would,  if  they  were  not  mixed; 


The  Distillation  of  Tartar  is  a  Separation 
of  the  Phlegm,  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  Gil  of  Tartar 
made  by  Means  of  Fire  in  the  following  Manner. 

The  mo  Thirds  of  a  Retort  are  filled  with  Tart  air 
coarfly  pulverifed  *,  the  Retort  is  placed  in  a  Reverbe¬ 
ratory  Furnace,  and  a  large  Recipient  having  been 
adapted  to  it,  the  Dif  biUation  is  began  by  a  Very  little 
Fire,  for  three  Hours,  to  heat  the  Retort,  and  to 
bring  out  the  Phlegm,  which  comes  out  dropping  in¬ 
to  the  Recipient :  That  Phlegm  is  rejected  as  ufelefs  ; 
and  die  Recipient  being  re-adapted  to  the  Retort,  and 
the  Junctures  exactly  luted,  the  Fire  is  increafed  by 
Degrees,  ’till  the  Recipient  begins  to  be  filled  with 
white  Clouds  $  and  continued  in  the  fame  Degree  ’till 
the  Oil  comes  out  likewife  ;  and.  when  it  has  done  di¬ 
alling,  the  VefTels,  after  they  have  been  left  to  cool, 
are  unluted,  and  the  Liquor  contained  in  the  Recipient 
poured  into  a  Funnel,  garnifhed  with  grey  Paper,  to 
feparate  the  black  Oil  which  will  remain  on  the  Paper. 

This  Oil  is  kept  in  a  Vial,  and  is  good  to  be  given; 
to  fmell,  to  Women  afflifted  with  the  Hy  ft  e  ricks.  It 
would  be  very  proper  to  anoint  the  paralitical  Parts  of 
the  Body,  was  it  not  fo  {linking. 

The  Spirit  is  poured  into  an  Alembiclc  of  Glafs,  and 
re6tified,  by  having  it  diftilled  at  a  Sand-Heat.  This 
Spirit  is  good  for  the  Palfy,  the  Afthma,  and  the  Scur¬ 
vy.  It  is  diuretick  and  fudorifick.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in 
the  Hyft cricks  and  the  Epilepfy.  The  Dofe  is  from  a 
Drachm  to  three,  in  fome  Liquor  appropriated  to  the 
Diftemper. 

A  black  Mafs  is  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort, 
out  of  which  can  be  cxtradled  a  Salt  of  T artar. 

The  Fixed  S^ylt  of  Tartar,  and  its  Liquor, 
called  Ole  per  Dcliqttiumy  are  prepared  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Manner :  We  break  the  Retort  which  has  ferved 
for  the  Diftillation  of  Tartary  and  take  out  the  black 
Mafs  found  in  it,  which  we  calcine  between  the  Coals, 
’till  it  be  white  :  When  white,  we  throw  it  into  a  great 
deal  of  Water,  and  make  a  Lixivium  of  it,  which 
having  filtrated  into  a  glafs  or  ftone  VefTel,  we  caufe 
afterwards  all  the  Humidity  to  be  evaporated  at  a 
Sand-Heat.  There  remains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Vef- 
fcl  a  white  Salt,  which  is  called  Alkali  Salt  of  Tartar . 

This  Salt  is  aperitive,  it  is  ufed  to  extract  the  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Vegetables,  and  given  for  Obftrudtions.  The  * 
Dofe  is  from  ten  Grains  to  thirty,  in  Broth,  or  in  laxa¬ 
tive  Infufions. 

If  this  Salt  be  expofed  for  fome  Days  in  a  flat  Glafs 
or  ftone  VefTel,  in  the  Cellar,  or  fome  other  damp 
Place,  it  will  refolve  into  a  Liquor,  improperly  called 

Oil  of  Tartary  per  Dcliquitm. 

This  Oil  of  Tartar  is  ufed  for  the  Ring-Worms,  and 
to  refolve  Tumours;  Ladies  mix  it  with  Water  of 
white  Lillies,  to  wafli  their  Face  and  their  Hands. 

Tincture  of  Salt  of  Tartar  is  an  Exalta¬ 
tion  of  fome  Part  of  the  Salt  of  Tartar  in  Spirit  of 
Wine,  made  in  the  following  Manner.  Twenty 
Ounces  of  Salt  of  Tartar  are  melted  in  a  large  and 
ftrong  Crucible ;  and  when  the  Matter  is  in  Fulion  the 
Crucible  is  covered  with  a  Tile,  and  furrounded  with 
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Coals  5  then  die  Artift  blows  round  the  Crucible  to  ex- 
cite  a  ftronger  Heat,  than  if  he  was  to  melt  Gold  ;  he 
continues  that  Degree  of  Fire  fpr  about  two  Hours, 

5 till  the  Salt  of  T artar  lias  took  a  red  marble  Colour, 
which  he  knows  by  introducing  the  End  of  a  Spatula 
into  the  Crucible,  for  in  taking  it  out  lie  fees  fome  ol 
the  Matter  flicking  to  the  Spatula :  Then  lie  takes  the 
Crucible  off  the  Fire,  and  pours  the  Matter  into  a  hot 
Mortar,  where  it  will  congeal  foon,  and  which  he  pul¬ 
verizes  as  foon  as  it  is  congeal’d,  putting  it  afterwards 
into  a  Matrafs,  heated  before,  and  pouring  upon  it 
tartariz’d  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  raifes  four  Fingei'9 
Breadth  above  the  Matter  :  He  flops’  the  Matrafs  with 
another,  to  make  of  it  a  circulatory  VelTel,  lutes  ex- 
adtly  tlie  Junctures  with  a  wet  Bladder,  and  puts  it  on 
the  Sand,  where  he  heats  it,  by  a  graduate  Fire,  to 
make  the  Spirit  of  Wine  boil  for  the  Space  of  7  or  8 
Hours;  during  which  Time,  it  will  take  a  red  Colour  : 
He  leaves  afterwards  the  VefTels  to  cool,  and  unluting 
them,  decants  the  Tin&ure,  which  he  keeps  in  a  Vial, 
well  cork’d. 

The  TinBure  of  Salt  of  Tartar  is  an  excellent  Ape¬ 
ritive;  it  purifies  the  Blood,  and  refills  the  Malignity 
of  the  Humours :  ’Tis  ufed  in  the  Scurvy.  The  Dofe 
is  From  10  to  30  Drops,  in  fome  Liquor  appropriated 
to  the  Diflemper. 

Note,  That  in  this  Preparation  the  Artift  ought  to  ufe 
Spirit  of  Wine  well  redify’d ;  for  if  there  was  the 
leaft  Phlegm  left,  he  would  have  no  Tinfture. 

Macistery  of  Tartar,  or  vitriolated  Tartar, 
is  the  Salt  of  Tartar  impregnated  with  the  Acids  of 
Spirit  of  Vitriol,  thus :  We  put  in  a  glafs  Cucurbite 
Oil  of  T artar  per  dcliquium ,  and  pour  gently  upon  it 
redify’d  Spirit  of  Vitriol ;  there  happens  an  Efter- 
vefcence,  we  continue  pouring  till  the  Ebullition  is 
over;  we  place,  then,  our  Cucurbite  on  the  Sand,  and 
having  caufed  all  the  Humidity  to  be  evaporated  at  a 
flow  Fire,  we  find  left  in  the  Veffel  a  very  white  Salt, 
which  we  keep  in  a  Vial,  well  cork’d. 

.  This  vitriolated  Tartar  is  a  very  good  Aperitive, 
and  a  little  purgative.  ’Tis  given  to  the  hypochon¬ 
driacal  Melancholicks,  for  the  Quartan  Ague,  and  the 
Scrophuke,  and  for  all  other  Maladies  where  the  Pores 
are  to  be  open’d,  and  where  it  is  neceffary  to  promote 
Urine.  The  Dofe  is  from  10  to  30  Grains,  in  fome 
Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diflemper. 

Note ,  That  vitriolated  Tartar  can  be  made  as  well 
with  the  Salt  of  Tartar ,  as  with  the  Oil  of  Tartar. 
The  Acid  is  always  a  Diffolvent  when  pour’d  on 
the  Matter  to  be  difTolv’d,  in  a  Quantity  fuflicicnt 
to  diffolvc  it ;  but  it  forms  always  a  Coagulant,  if 
being  pour’d  in  too  little  a  Quantity  its  Points  have 
fhcath’d  themfclves  in  the  Pores  of  the  Matter,  and 
have  not  Strength  enough  to  dilate  them,  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  to  be  capable  to  come  out  of  their 
Sheaths ;  as  is  plainly  fecn  when  Spirit  of  Vitriol  is 
pour’d  on  the  Liquor  of  Salt  of  Tartar:  For  if  the 
Artift  pours  of  that  Acid  but  what  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ccfTary  to  penetrate  the  Salt,  the  Points  of  the  Acid 
remain  fheathed  in  that  Salt,  and  by  hooking  in 
one  another,  with  that  Part  left  on  the  Outfide  of 
the  Sheath,  approach,  by  Means  of  that  Con¬ 
catenation,  each  faline  Particle  they  have  pene¬ 
trated,  ftill  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  have  form’d 
of  them  a  thick,  compadt,  and  heavy  Body  ;  but 
if  as  much  more  acid  Liquor  be  added  to  that 
pour’d  before  on  the  Salt  of  Tartar ,  the  Coagulum 
will  difappear ;  bccaufe  thofc  new  acid  Points,  Ad¬ 
zing  and  penetrating  on  an  oppofite  Side  the  faline 
Particles  already  Jhakcn,  by  the  repeated  Efforts  of 
the  Points,  whereby  they  have  been  penetrated  firft, 
help  thole  Points,  by  their  combin’d  Strength,  to 
cl  i  fen  gage  themfclves,  by  lacerating  and  deftroying 
die  Texture  of  the  faline  Parts,  whereby  the  Acid 
appears  predominant  in  the  Mixture.  The  fame 
Phenomenon  can  lie  obferv’d  in  all  Matters  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  diflblv’d  by  Adds ;  for  if  an  Acid 


be  pour’d  on  fome  of  thofe  Matters,  thwwill ,  r 
an  Efter vefcence,  and  afterwards  a  Cnn  1 

if  the  Quantity  of  the  Acid  be  aimeS 
lution  of  the  Matter  will  enfue.  If  ju:n. 
by  Means  of  an  Acid,  ’tis  becaufe  it  cn 

great  Quantity  of  cafeous  Particles,  which  the  Add 
penetrates  and  where  .t  produces  the  fame  Ef 
teas,  we  have  obierv  d  m  the  vitriolated  fart 
Therefore,,  the  Curds  made  with  Runner  at  mV 
fuch  weak  Acids,  precipitate  left  than  that  mi 
with  a  ftronger  Acid :  And  if,  for  Curiofity  Sit 
we  would  pour  ftill  more  Add  on  the  precipitate ! 
Curd,  we  ihould  lee  an  entire  Diffolution  of  thofe 
Curds.  Alinoft  all  Fermentations  are  nothing:  hu 
DifTolutions  made  by  Adds,  either  natural,  or 
reign  :  Thus  the  Fermentation  of  Wine  proceeds 
as  we  have  obferv’d,  from  the  Diffolution  of  the 
oily  Particles  of  the  Muft  made  by  Acids.  Th 
Fermentation  of  Dough,  and  other  Matters  of  that 
Kind,  proceeds  from  the  Salts  having  been  put  m 
Motion,  by  Trituration,  or  fome  other  Caufc,  urcjl  ■ 
and  oppole,  as  much  as  they  can,  all  that  oppoh! 
their  Motion ;  but  as  thole  acid  Salts  unfold  them- 
felves  but  flowly,  and  meet  with  a  great  Refiftanee 
the  Diffolution  is  but  flow,  and  the  Pores  they  have 
enter’d,  dilated  but  with  great  Difficulty ;  ’tis  that 
Dilatation  of  the  Pores  whicli  occafions  the  fwelling 
up  of  the  Dough,  and  increafes  its  Volume.  Lea¬ 
ven  increafes  the  Fermentation  in  the  Dough,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Leaven  being  a  Dough  whofe  Salts  have 
been  unfolded  by  a  long  Fermentation,  thofe  Salts 
mix  with  the  other  Dough,  and  help  its  Rarefaction 
and  Diffolution.  The  fame  can  be  faldof  all  other 
acid  Matters  which  excite  Fermentation.  But  when 
the  Acids  have  rarefy ’d  the  Matter  as  much  as  they 
can,  they  lofe  their  Motion,  and  then  happens  a 
Coagulation,  i.  e.  that  the  Matter  re-affumes  its  firft 
Volume.  Acids  produce,  ftill,  an  EfFcft  which 
feems  different  from  thofe  abovemention’d,  whicli 

is,  that  they  preferve  certain  Bodies  put  in  them, 
as  Salt  prclerves  Meat:  Thus  when  Cucumbers, 
Walnuts,  Capers,  Olives,  are  put  in  Vinegar, 
there  happens  no  Fermentation,  nor,  confequcntly, 
Corruption  ;  bccaufe  the  Particles  of  the  Cucumbers 
and  other  Things  here  mention’d,  being  very  vif-  * 
cous,  though  the  Points  of  the  Acids  penetrate 
them,  to  diffolve  them,  they  arc  fo  much  embar- 
raffecl,  and  entangled  in  the  Ramofity  of  thofe  Par¬ 
ticles,  that  they  have  not  a  free  Motion  to  fliake 
and  feparate  thofe  Particles  :  Therefore  the  Acid  ot 
the  Vinegar  penetrates  only  the  Pores  of  thofe  Mat¬ 
ters,  and  is  there  coagulated.  This  Coagulation 
hinders  the  Corruption  of  the  Cucumbers,  bccaufe 
the  acid  Points  ftop  their  Pores,  and,  <1$  lb  many 
little  Pegs,  fupport  and  keep  the  Particles  which 
form  thole  Pores  firm,  and  Heady.  Sea  Salt,  which 
is  an  Acid,  preferves  Meat,  and  other  Matters,  lor 
tlie  fame  Reafon.  We  can  cafily  dilcover,  by  this 
Rcafoning,  what  happens  in  the  Digcftion  ot  Ali¬ 
ments  in  tlie  Stomach.  Several  of  our  modern 
Philofophcrs  have  not  [par’d  Acids,  when  they 
have  undertook  to  explain  Digcftion  ;  for  they  have 
drench’d  all  the  Membranes  of  the  Stomach  with 

it,  and  fome  of  them  finding  not  Acid  enough, 
yet,  to  fatisfy  themfclves,  have  oblig’d  the  Pancreas, 
and  the  Melt,  to  u flier  each  their  Quota  ol  an  acid 
Juice  into  that  Vifcera  \  but  if  thofe  Acids  were  all 
in  the  Stomach,  they  would  caufe  in  it  a  Coagu¬ 
lation  of  the  Aliments,  and  confequcntly  an  mdi- 
geftion,  as  it  happens  often  when  we  have  uled  roo 
much  Acid  in  our  Meals.  Since  it  is  need  lets  to 
fearch  thofe  imaginary  Acids  for  the  Digcftion,  hnce 
the  Saliva  mix’d  with  our  Aliments,  during  then 
Trituration  under  the  Teeth,  furni  Ihcs  Acid  enough 
to  excite  a  Fermentation  in  the  Stomach;  uieie 
wants  but  a  little  Quantity  of  volatile  Acid  to  put 
the  Particles  in  Motion  ;  and  when  they  are  once  m 
Motion,  they  contain  Salts  and  Acids  enough  ol  die 
[lime  Nature,  which  being  excited  by  the  Heat  0 

the  Stomach,  fearch  an  Ifliie,  and  break  their  l  w- 

Jons ; 
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„  ,  whence  there  neceffarily  enfues  an  Attenuation 

'Tthe  Matter  into  a  chylous  Subftance.  It  will  be, 
°  >rhaDs  obiedted,  againft  this  Sentiment,  that  Hun- 
r  can’t  be  explain’d  otherwife  than  by  the  Inv 
^vfilon  made  by  the  fharp  Points  of  thofe  Acids 


^frainft  the  Membranes  of  the  Stomach,  which  find- 
p0  m0re  Aliments  to  adt  upon,  adt  on  thofe 
Membranes-,  but  that  Phenomenon  is  better  ac- 
ounted  for  by  faying  that  the  Saliva ,  finding  itfe If 
C. '  tjie  Stomach,  depriv’d^  of  Aliments,  ferments 

alone,  and  produces  that  Erofion,  fmce  the  Saliva 
is  full  of  Salt. 

^  te  a]f0j  That  what  We  here  eftablifh  witli  Regard 
to' Acids,  can  ferve,  likewife,  to  explain  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Symptoms  °f  Fevers,  i.  When  there  ard 
fome  Obftrudlions  made  in  our  Bodies,  the  Matter 
popp'd  ferments,  and  grows  four,  like  Dough, 
Wine,  and  feveral  other  Things  which  become  four 
as  they  grow  old  this  Matter,  in  fermenting,  fends 
Salt  or  acid  Vapours,  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
■which  caule  in  it  feveral  Alterations,  according  to 
their  Quantity,  or  Quality  ;  for  Acids  are  com¬ 
monly  mix’d  with  Sulphurs*  which  ferve  for  a  Ve¬ 
hicle  to  them,  and  which  are  more  or  lels  corrupted* 
as  the  Matter,  whence  they  exhale,  has  more  or 
jefs  fojourn’d  in  the  Place  of  the  Obftrudtion;  If 
then  thofe  acid  V apours  fpread  themfelves  in  the 
Veffeis,  but  in  a  Quantity  capable  only  of  a  Sort 
of  Leaven,  they’ll  caufe  a  too  great  Rarefadtion  ; 
and  as  that  Rarefadtion  muft  neceffarily  increafe 
the  Motion  and  Heat  of  the  Blood,  a  Fever  enfues. 

‘  That  Fever  muft  laft  as  long  as  the  Ferment  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Blood,  or  according  as  it  leaves  behind 
a  new  Ferment,  after  Nature,  by  its  Struggles,  and 
repeated  Efforts,  has  evacuated  the  Aril.  But  if  from 
thofe  Obftrudlions,  already  mention’d,  arife  all  on  a 
hidden  a  greater  Quantity  of  Acids,  they  muft 
form  a  Sort  of  Coagulation  *,  for  the  Acids  pene¬ 
trating,  then,  the  Pores  of  the  coarfer  Subftance  of 
the  Blood,  entangle  themfelves  in  fuch  a  Manner  in 
the  ramous  Texture  of  thofe  Pores,  that  they,  being 
thereby  depriv’d  of  Part  of  their  Motion,  calm  the 
Agitation  of  the  Blood,  in  fixing  its  Particles;  The 
Shaking,  or  Shivering,  which  happens  at  the  fame 
Time,  and  is  fo  ltrong,  in  fome  Febricitants ,  that  it 
even  makes  the  Bed  (hake,  is  a  Sort  of  Convulfion 
excited  by  a  Coagulum ,  form’d  by  the  acid  Points,  of 
the  ramofe  Particles  of  the  Blood,  where  they  re¬ 
main  abforb’d  which  Coagulum  obftrudts  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood,  in  thofe  Places  of  the  Vefiels 
where  they  meet  together;  which  Shivering,  or 
Shaking,  lafts  till  the  Spirit's,  which  circulate  with 
the  Blood,  by  their  repealed  and  violent  Efforts, 
and  their  Vivacity,  have  rarefy’d,  and  entirely  dif- 
folv’d  that  Congelation.  The  Coagulum  once  dif- 
folv’d,  the  Blood  fhould  circulate  with  greater  Fa¬ 
cility  ;  but  becaufe  the  Matter  of  that  Coagulum  has 
been  converted  into  a  Leaven,  that  Leaven  caules 
an  exccfilve  Fermentation  in  the  Blood,  which  Fer¬ 
mentation  occafions  the  Fever.  The  Fever  lafts  till 
the  Blood  is  purify’d  of  that  Ferment,  or  by  Per- 
fpi ration,  or  Urine  ;  though  we  clo  not  underhand 
by  that  Coagulum ^  a  Coagulum  like  that  form’d  by 
Acids  in  Milk,  or  in  the  Blood  of  an  Animal  when 
an  Acid  has  been  fyring’d  into  its  Vefiels  ;  for 
thofe  Coagulations  are  too  ftrong :  And  very  near 
the  fame  Thing  would  happen  then,  that  happens 
to  the  Animal,  which  falls  immediately  into  Con- 
yulfions,  and  dies  *  becaufe  the  Courfe  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  and  of  the  Blood,  would  be  entirely  inter¬ 
cepted,  and  could  not  have  Strength  enough  to 
conquer  lb  ftrong  an  Obfiacle  ;  but  we  only  mean 
that  the  Blood  is  grown  a  great  deal  thicker,  and 
has  not  its  Motion  fo  free  as  before ;  which  is 
enough  to  caufe  a  cold  Fit  in  a  Fever.  It  remains, 
•it  prelent,  to  explain  why  the  Fever  returns  by  re¬ 
gular  Paroxifms  ;  which  may  cafily  be  conceiv’d,  if 
we  confider  that  the  Matter  of  the  Obllrudlions, 
which  we  eftablifli  for  the  primary  Caufe  of  Fevers, 
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does  not  make  enough,  nor  does  it  fpread  in  the 
Blood  its  acid  Salt  to  excite  the  Fever,  till  it  has 
been  gather’d  in  a  certain  Quantity  in  the  opilsted 
Vefiels.  This  Matter  muft  be  produc’d  in  equal 
Intervals  of  Time,  while  the  Obftrudtion  conti¬ 
nues  j  becaufe  the  Humours  which  circulate  towards 
the  obftrudted  Parts,  where  they  can  be  flopp’d,  are 
always  of  an  equal  Celerity,  and  in  an  equal  Quan¬ 
tity  ;  but  as  in  Tertian  Agues  the  Vefiels  where 
there  is  Obftrudtion  acquire  in  48  Hours  Matter 
enough  to  produce  the  Obftrudtion  and  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  heretofore  mention’d,  the  Paroxifms 
happen  eveiy  other  Day :  And  as  in  the  Quartan 
Ague  the  Humours  are  coarfer,  and  more  terref- 
trial,  and  flow  with  lels  Celerity;  the  Fermentation 
muft  be  flower,  and  confequently  there  ought  to  be 
a  greater  Interval  between  the  Paroxifms.  The 
Fever  call’d  Quotidian,  is  caufed  by  a  fait  Pituita. 
which  is  fluid  enough  to  make  the  Matter  ferment 
in  a  fhort  Time  *  therefore  the  Paroxifms  happen 
every  Day.  More  of  this  in  my  Treadle  of  Dif- 
eafes,  or  Maladies. 

Volatile  Salt  of  Tartar,  is  the  Salt  of  Lees 
of  Wine  render’d  volatile  by  Fermentation,  thus: 
Two  Thirds  of  a  large  Retort,  of  Stone  or  Glafs,  are 
fill’d  with  Lees  of  Wine,  dry’d  at  a  flow  Fire  ;  and 
the  Retort  being  plac’d  in  a  reverb eratory  Furnace* 
and  a  large  Recipient  adapted  to  it,  a  little  Fire  is 
made  under  it,  at  firft,  to  heat  gently  the  Retort,  and 
ta;  procure  the  DiftilJation  of  an  infipid  Phlegm  : 
When  Vapours  begin  to  appear,  the  Phlegm  is  thrown 
away,  and  the  Recipient  being  re-adapted  to  the  Re¬ 
tort,  and  the  Junctures  exadtly  luted,  the  Fire  is  in- 
creafed  by  Degrees,  till  the  Recipient  be  fill’d  with 
white  Clouds  ;  the  Fire  is  continu’d  in  that  State,  and 
when  the  Recipient  begins  to  grow  cold,  is  pulh’d  to  the 
laft  Violence,  and  continu’d  thus  till  no  more  Vapours 
come  out  ;  then  the  Vefiels*  having  been  left  to  cool, 
are  unluted,  and  the  Recipient  is  fhaken,  to  make  the 
volatile  Salt ,  flicking  to  it,  fall  to  the  Bottom :  The 
Liquor  contain’d  in  the  Recipient  is  pour’d  into  aMa- 
trafs  with  a  long  Neck,  a  Capital,  with  its  Recipient, 
adapted  to  the  Matrafs,  and  its  Junctures  having  been 
exactly  luted,  it  is  plac’d  on  the  Sand,  and  a  little 
Fire  made  underneath  it,  to  make  the  volatile  Salt  aft 
ccnd,  which  will  flick  to  the  Capital,  and  to  the  Top 
of  the  Matrafs;  that  Capital  is  taken  oft',  and  another 
adapted  in  its  Place  ;  the  Salt  is  gather’d  oif  the  Ma¬ 
trafs  which  has  been  taken  off,  and  the  Fire  continu’d  : 
When  no  more  Salt  afeends,  there  diftils  a  Liquor,  2 
or  3  Ounces  whereof  muft  be  extracted,  then  the  Fire 
is  put  out. 

The  volatile  Salt  of  Tartar  is  much  efteem’d  to  pu¬ 
rify  the  Blood  by  Sweat  and  Urine  ;  it  may  be  lift'd  in 
the  Palfy,  Apoplexy,  the  Quartan  and  Tertian  Agues, 
and  to  raife  Obftrudlions.  The  Dofe  is  from  6  Grains 
to  15,  in  fome  Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diftempcr. 
The  diftill’d  Liquor  is  a  volatile  Salt  which  has  af- 
ccnded  with  the  Phlegm ;  it  is  call’d  volatile  Spirit  of 
Tartar ,  and  has  the  fame  Virtues  of  the  Salt.  The 
Dofe  is  from  8  to  24  Drops. 

Our  next  chymical  Operations  arc  to  be  on  Manna, 
which  is  a  white  fwcet  Juice  oozing  from  the  Branches 
and  Leaves  of  the  Afli-tree,  chiefly  in  Calabria ,  during 
the  Heat  of  Summer. 

Manna  has  been  commonly  held  a  kind  of  Mel 
Acrium>  or  Honey  Dew,  like  that  which  tell  in  the 
Defart  during  the  Peregrination  ol  the  Children  ol  If 
rad ;  which  falling  in  the  Night,  gathers  on  certain 
Trees,  and  even  on  Rocks,  and  the  Earth  itiblf,  where 
it  hardens  with  the  Sun.  But  what  refutes  this  Opi¬ 
nion,  is,  that  iiich  Dews  melt  in  the  Sun,  wheyea 
Mamin  whitens,  and  hardens  in  it.  AcUf  that  fuch 
Dews  are  only  found  on  the  Tops  and  Extremes  ol 
the  Leaves  ;  whereas  Manna  is  chiefly  found  to  lodge 
near  ihu  Trunks  of  the  Branches ;  and  that  the  Honey 
Dew  falls  only  on  Trees  open  to  the  Air ;  whereas 
Manna  is  found  on  Trees  which  are  under  Cover,  as 
was  experienc’d  by  Dr.  Cornelius  >  who  gather'd  Manna 
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Coals  *,  then  the  Artift  blows  round  the  Crucible  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  ftronger  Heat,  than  if  he  was  to  melt  Gold  ;  he 
continues  that  Degree  of  Fire  fpr  about  two  Hours, 
kill  the  Salt  of  Tartar  has  took  a  red  marble  Colour, 
which  he  knows  by  introducing  the  End  of  a  Spatula 
into  the  Crucible,  for  in  taking  it  out  he  fees  fome  of 
the  Matter  flicking  to  the  Spatula :  Then  lie  takes  the 
Crucible  off  the  Fire,  and  pours  the  Matter  into  a  hot 
Mortar,  where  it  will  congeal  foon,  and  which  he  pul¬ 
verizes  as  foon  as  it  is  congeal'd,  putting  it  afterwards 
into  a  Matrafs,  heated  before,  and  pouring  upon  it 
tartariz’d  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  raifes  four  Fingers 
Breadth  above  the  Matter  :  He  flops'  the  Matrafs  with 
another,  to  make  of  it  a  circulatory  Veffel,  lutes  ex- 
adtly  the  Junctures  with  a  wet  Bladder,  and  puts  it  on 
the  Sand,  where  he  heats  it,  by  a  graduate  Fire,  to 
make  the  Spirit  of  Wine  boil  for  the  Space  of  7  or  8 
Hours  •,  during  which  Time,  it  will  take  a  red  Colour  : 
He  leaves  afterwards  the  Veffels  to  cool,  and  unluting 
them,  decants  the  Tin6lure,  which  he  keeps  in  a  Vial, 
well  cork'd. 

The  Tinttare  of  Salt  of  Tartar  is  an  excellent  Ape¬ 
ritive;  it  purifies  the  Blood,  and  refills  the  Malignity 
of  the  Humours  :  'Tis  ufed  in  the  Scurvy.  The  Dofe 
is  from  10  to  30  Drops,  in  fome  Liquor  appropriated 
to  the  Diflemper. 

Note ,  That  in  this  Preparation  the  Artift  ought  to  ufe 
Spirit  of  Wine  well  redtify’d ;  for  if  there  was  the 
leaft  Phlegm  left,  he  would  have  no  Tinfture. 

Macistery  of  Tartar,  or  vitriolated  Tartar , 
is  the  Salt  of  Tartar  impregnated  with  the  Acids  of 
Spirit  of  Vitriol,  thus  :  We  put  in  a  glafs  Cucurbite 
.Oil  of  Tartar  per  dcUquium ,  and  pour  gently  upon  it 
redlify’d  Spirit  of  Vitriol ;  there  happens  an  Effer- 
vefcence,  we  continue  pouring  till  the  Ebullition  is 
over ;  we  place,  then,  our  Cucurbite  on  the  Sand,  and 
having  caufed  all  the  Humidity  to  be  evaporated  at  a 
flow  Fire,  we  find  left  in  the  Veffel  a  very  white  Salt, 
which  we  keep  in  a  Vial,  well  cork’d. 

This  vitriolated  Tartar  is  a  very  good  Aperitive, 
and  a  little  purgative.  'Tis  given  to  the  hypochon¬ 
driacal  Melancholicks,  for  the  Quartan  Ague,  and  the 
Scrophula?,  and  for  all  other  Maladies  where  the  Pores 
are  to  be  open'd,  and  where  it  is  neccflary  to  promote 
Urine.  The  Dofe  is  from  10  to  30  Grains,  in  fome 
Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diflemper. 

Note^  That  vitriolated  Tartar  can  be  made  as  well 
with  the  Salt  of  Tartar ,  as  with  the  Oil  of  Tartar. 
The  Acid  is  always  a  Diffolvent  when  pour’d  on 
the  Matter  to  be  difiolv’d,  in  a  Quantity  fufficient 
to  diffolve  it  •,  but  it  forms  always  a  Coagulum ,  if 
being  pour’d  in  too  little  a  Quantity  its  Points  have 
fheath’d  themfelvcs  in  the  Pores  of  the  Matter,  and 
have  not  Strength  enough  to  dilate  them,  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  to  be  capable  to  come  out  of  their 
Sheaths;  as  is  plainly  fecn  when  Spirit  of  Vitriol  is 
pour’d  on  the  Liquor  of  Salt  of  Tartar:  For  if  the 
Artift  pours  of  that  Acid  but  what  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffaiy  to  penetrate  the  Salt,  the  Points  of  the  Acid 
remain  flieathed  in  that  Salt,  and  by  hooking  in 
one  another,  with  that  Part  left  on  the  Outfide  of 
the  Sheath,  approach,  by  Means  of  that  Con¬ 
catenation,  each  faline  Particle  they  have  pene¬ 
trated,  {till  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  have  form’d 
of  them  a  thick,  compadl,  and  heavy  Body  ;  but 
if  as  much  more  acicf  Liquor  be  added  to  that 
pour’d  before  on  the  Salt  of  Tartar ,  the  Coagulum 
will  difappear ;  bccaufe  thofc  new  acid  Points,  fei- 
zing  and  penetrating  on  an  oppofite  Side  the  faline 
Particles  already  fhaken,  by  the  repeated  Efforts  of 
the  Points,  whereby  they  have  been  penetrated  firfl, 
help  thofc  Points,  by  their  combin’d  Strength,  to 
difengage  themfelvcs,  by  lacerating  and  dcflroying 
the  Texture  of  the  faline  Parts,  whereby  the  Acid 
appears  predominant  in  the  Mixture,  The  fame 
Phenomenon  can  bo  obferv’d  in  all  Matters  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  tliflblvM  by  Acids  *  for  if  an  Acid 


be  pour’d  on  fome  of  thofe.Matters  t W*-  , 

an  Filer vefcence,  and  afterwards  a  Cnn  Y1  en^Uc 
if  the  Quantity  of  the  Acid  be  ac,gm 
lution  of  the-  Matter  will  enfue.  B  If  rki-  S 
by  Means  of  an  Acid,  ’tis  becaufe  it  ™  ^ cs 
great  Quantity  of  cafeous  Particles,  which  the  Acid 

feds,  we  have  obftrv’d  in  the 
Therefore,  the  Curds  made  with  Runner  '  ’?■ 

iuch  weak  Acids,  precipitate  lefs  than  that 
with  a  ftronger  Acid  :  And  if,  for  Curiofity  Sake 
we  would  pour  ftill  more  Acid  on  the  nrecimtat,,! 
Curd,  we  ihould  fee  an  entire  Diffolution  of  thofc 
Curds.  A1 1110ft  all  fermentations  are  nothing 
Diflolutions  made  by  Acids,  either  natural  or 
reign:  Thus  the  Fermentation  of  Wine  proceeds" 
as  we  have  obferv’d,  from  the  Diffolution  of  the 
oily  Particles  of  the  Muft  made  by  Acids.  The 
Fermentation  of  Dough,  and  other  Matters  of  that 
Kind,  -proceeds  from  the  Salts  having  been  put  in 
Motion,  by  Trituration,  or  fome  other  Caule,  larciv 
and  oppofe,  as  much  as  they  can,  all  that  op  poles 
their  Motion ;  but  as  thofe  acid  Salts  unfold  them" 
felves  but  flowly,  and  meet  with  a  great  Refinance 
the  Diffolution  is  but  flow,  and  the  Pores  they  have 
enter’d,  dilated  but  with  great  Difficulty ;  ’tis  that 
Dilatation  of  the  Pores  whicli  occafions  the  fwelling 
up  of  the  Dough,  and  increafes  its  Volume.  Lea¬ 
ven  increafes  the  Fermentation  in  the  Dough,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Leaven  being  a  Dough  whole  Salts  have 
been  unfolded  by  a  long  Fermentation,  thofe  Salts 
mix  with  the  other  Dough,  and  help  its  Rarefaction 
and  Diffolution.  .  The  fame  can  be  faid  of  all  other 
acid  Matters  which  excite  Fermentation.  But  when 
the  Acids  have  rarefy’d  the  Matter  as  much  as  they 
can,  they  lofe  their  Motion,  and  then  happens  a 
Coagulation,  i.  e.  that  the  Matter  re-ailumes  its  firfl 
Volume.  Acids  produce,  ftill,  an  Effcd  which 
feems  different  from  thofe  abovemention’d,  which 

is,  that  they  preferve  certain  Bodies  put  in  them, 
as  Salt  preferves  Meat:  Thus  when  Cucumbers, 
Walnuts,  Capers,  Olives,  UV.  are  put  in  Vinegar, 
there  happens  no  Fermentation,  nor,  conlequcntly. 
Corruption  ;  bccaufe  the  Particles  of  the  Cucumbers 
and  other  Things  here  mention’d,  being  very  vif-  { 
cous,  though  the  Points  of  the  Acids  penetrate 
them,  to  diffolve  them,  they  arc  fo  muchembar- 
raffecl,  and  entangled  in  the  Ramofity  of  thofe  Par¬ 
ticles,  that  they  have  not  a  free  Motion  to  (hake 
and  feparate  thofc  Particles  :  Therefore  the  Acid  of 
the  Vinegar  penetrates  only  the  Pores  of  thofe  Mat¬ 
ters,  and  is  there  coagulated.  This  Coagulation 
hinders  the  Corruption  of  the  Cucumbers,  bccaufe 
the  acid  Points  flop  their  Pores,  and,  as  fo  many 
little  Pegs,  fupport  anil  keep  the  Particles  which 
form  thofe  Pores  firm,  and  Ready.  Sea  Salt,  which 
is  an  Acid,  preferves  Meat,  and  other  Matters,  lor 
the  fame  Reafon.  We  can  cafily  difeover,  by  this 
Rcafoning,  what  happens  in  the  Digcllion  ot  Ali¬ 
ments  in  the  Stomach.  Several  of  our  modern 
Philofophcrs  have  not  fpar’d  Acids,  when  they 
have  undertook  to  explain  Digeftion ;  for  they  have 
drench’d  all  the  Membranes  of  the  Stomach  with 

it,  and  fome  of  them  finding  not  Acid  enough, 

yet,  to  fatisfy  themfelves,  have  oblig’d  the  Pancreas, 

and  the  Melt,  to  u flier  each  their  Quota  ol  an  acid 

Juice  into  that  Vifcera  ;  but  if  thofe  Acids  were  all 

in  the  Stomach,  they  would  caufe  in  it  a  Coagu- 

lation  of  the  Aliments,  and  confcqucntly  an  Indi- 

geftion,  as  it  happens  often  when  we  have  ufed  joo 

much  Acid  in  our  Meals.  Since  it  is  needle  Is  to 

fearch  thofe  imaginary  Acids  for  the  Digcllion,  hnce 

the  Saliva  mix’d  with  our  Aliments,  during  then 

Trituration  under  the  Teeth,  furnilhes  Acid  cnouga 

to  excite  a  Fermentation  in  the  Stomach ;  them 

wants  but  a  little  Quantity  of  volatile  Acid  to  put 

the  Particles  in  Motion  ;  and  when  they  are  once  in 

Motion,  they  contain  Salts  and  Acids  enough  ol  thL 

fame  Nature,  which  being  excited  by  the  Heat  0 

the  Stomach,  fearch  an  I  flue,  and  break  their  I  u- 

j,  ions; 
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t  wjienc6  there  neceffarily  enfues  an  Attenuation 
f  the  Matter  into  a  chylous  Subftance.  It  will  be, 
0  haps,  objefted,  againft  this  Sentiment,  that  Hun¬ 
ger  can’t  be  explain’d  otherwife  than  by  the  Im- 
orefiion  made  by  the  fharp  Points  of  thofe  Acids 
aoamft  the  Membranes  of  the  Stomach,  which  find- 
£  no  more  Aliments  to  aft  upon,  aft  on  thofe 
Membranes  ;  but  that  Phenomenon  is  better  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  faying  that  the  Saliva ,  finding  itfelf 
jn  the  Stomach,  depriv’d  of  Aliments,  ferments 
alone,  and  produces  that  Erofion,  fince  the  Saliva 

is  full  of  Salt.  “  ' 

A^/r,  alfo,  That  what  We  here  eftablifh  with  Regard 
to* Acids,  can  ferve,  likewife,  to  explain  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Symptoms  of  Fevers,  i.  When  there  are 
fome  Obftruftions  made  in  our  Bodies,  die  Matter 
flopp’d  ferments,  and  grows  four,  like  Dough, 
Wine*  and  feveral  other  Things  which  become  four 
as  they  grow  old  ;  this  Matter,  in  fermenting,  fends 
Salt,  or  acid  Vapours,  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
■which  caufe  in  it  feyeral  Alterations,  according  to 
their  Quantity,  or  Quality  ;  for  Acids  are  com¬ 
monly  mix’d  with  Sulphurs*  which  ferve  for  a  Ve¬ 
hicle  to  them,  and  which  are  more  or  lefs  corrupted* 
as  the  Matter,  whence  they  exhale,  has  more  or 
.lefs  fojourn’d  in  the  Place  of  the  Obftruftion;  If 
then  thofe  acid  Vapours  fpread  themfelves  in  the 
Veffels,  but  in  a  Quantity  capable  only  of  a  Sort 
of  Leaven,  they’ll  caufe  a  too  great  Rarefaftion  ; 
and  as  that  Rarefaftion  muft  neceffarily  increafe 
the  Motion  and  Heat  of  the  Blood,  a  Fever  enfues. 
That  Fever  muft  laft  as  long  as  the  Ferment  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Blood,  or  according  as  it  leaves  behind 
a  new  Ferment,  after  Nature,  by  its  Struggles,  and 
repeated  Efforts,  lias  evacuated  the  firft.  But  if  from 
thofe  Obftruftions,  already  mention’d,  arife  all  on  a 
hidden  a  greater  Quantity  of  Acids,  they  muft 
form  a  Sort  of  Coagulation  for  the  Acids  pene¬ 
trating,  then,  the  Pores  of  the  coarfer  Subftance  of 
the  Blood,  entangle  themfelves  in  fuch  a  Manner  in 
the  ramous  T exture  of  thofe  Pores,  that  they,  being 
thereby  depriv’d  of  Part  of  their  Motion,  calm  the 
Agitation  of  the  Blood,  in  fixing  its  Particles;  The 
Shaking,  or  Shivering,  which  happens  at  the  fame 
Time,  and  is  fo  ftrong,  in  fome  Febricitants ,  that  it 
even  makes  the  Bed  fhake,  is  a  Sort  of  Convulfion 
excited  by  a  Coagulum ,  form’d  by  the  acid  Points,  of 
the  ramofe  Particles  of  the  Blood,  where  they  re¬ 
main  abforb’d  ;  which  Coagidum  obftr lifts  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood,  in  thofe  Places  of  the  Veffels 
where  they  meet  together;  which  Shivering,  or 
Shaking,  lafts  till  the  Spirits,  which  circulate  with 
the  Blood,  by  their  repeated  and  violent  Efforts, 
and  their  Vivacity,  have  rarefy’d,  and  entirely  dif- 
folv’d  that  Congelation.  The  Coagulum  once  dif- 
folv’d,  the  Blood  fhoulcl  circulate  with  greater  Fa¬ 
cility  ;  but  becaufc  the  Matter  of  that  Coagulum  has 
been  converted  into  a  Leaven,  that  Leaven  caufes 
an  exccflive  Fermentation  in  the  Blood,  which  Fer¬ 
mentation  occafions  the  Fever.  The  Fever  lafts  till 
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does  not  make  enough*  nor  does  it  fpread  in  the 
Blood  its  acid  Salt  to  excite  the  Fever,  till  it  has 
been  gather’d  in  a  certain  Quantity  in  the  opilsted 
Veffels.  This  Matter  muft  be  produc’d  in  equal 
Intervals  of  Time,  while  the  Obftruftion  conti¬ 
nues;  becaufe  the  Humours  which  circulate  towards 
the  obftrufted  Parts,  where  they  can  be  flopp’d,  are 
always  of  an  equal  Celerity,  and  in  an  equal  Quan- 
tity  ;  but  as  in  Tertian  Agues  the  Veffels  where 
there  is  Obftruftion  acquire  in  48  Hours  Matter 
enough  to  produce  the  Obftruftion  and  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  heretofore  mention’d,  the  Paroxifms 
happen  eveiy  other  Day :  And  as  in  the  Quartan 

.  ^  s  are  coarfer,  and  more  terrel- 

trial,  and  flow  with  lefs  Celerity-,  the  Fermentation 
muft  be  flower,  and  confequently  there  ought  to  be 
a  greater  Interval  between  the  Paroxifms.  T  he 
Fever  call  d  Quotidian,  is  caufed  by  a  fait  Pituita. 
which  is  fluid  enough  to  make  the  Matter  ferment 
in  a  fhort  Time  ;  therefore  the  Paroxifms  happen 
eveiy  Day.  More  of  this  in  my  Treatife  of  Dip 
eafes,  or  Maladies.- 

Volatile  Salt  of  Tartar*  is  the  Salt  of  Lees 
of  Wine  render’d  volatile  by  Fermentation,  thus: 
Two  Thirds  of  a  large  Retort,  of  Stone  or  Glafs,  are 
fill’d  with  Lees  of  Wine,  diy’d  at  a  flow  Fire ;  and 
the  Retort  being  plac’d  in  a  reverberatoiy  Furnace* 
and  a  large  Recipient  adapted  to  it,  a  little  Fire  is 
made  under  it,  at  firft*  to  heat  gently  the  Retort,  and 
ta.;  procure  the  D'tftillarion  of  an  infipid  Phlegm  : 
When  Vapours  begin  to  appear,  the  Phlegm  is  thrown 
away*  and  the  Recipient  being  re-adapted  to  the  Re¬ 
tort,  and  the  Junftures  exaftly  luted,  the  Fire  is  in- 
creafed  by  Degrees,  till  the  Recipient  be  fill’d  with 
white  Clouds  ;  the  Fire  is  continu’d  in  that  State,  and 
when  the  Recipient  begins  to  grow  cold,  is  pufh’d  to  the 
laft  Violence,  and  continu’d  thus  till  no  more  Vapours 
come  out ;  then  the  Veffels*  having  been  left  to  cool,' 
are  unluted,  and  the  Recipient  is  fliaken,  to  make  the 
volatile  Salt ,  flicking  to  it,  fall  to  the  Bottom :  The 
Liquor  contain’d  in  the  Recipient  is  pour’d  into  a  Ma- 
trafs  with  a  long  Neck,  a  Capital,  with  its  Recipient, 
adapted  to  the  Matrafs,  and  its  Junftures  having  been 
exaftly  luted,  it  is  plac’d  on  the  Sand,  and  a  little 
Fire  made  underneath  it,  to  make  the  volatile  Salt  af- 
ccnd,  which  will  flick  to  the  Capital,  and  to  the  Top 
of  the  Matrafs ;  that  Capital  is  taken  off,  and  another 
adapted  in  its  Place ;  the  Salt  is  gather’d  off  the  Ma¬ 
trafs  which  has  Been  taken  off,  and  the  Fire  continu’d  : 
When  no  more  Salt  afeends,  there  diflils  a  Liquor,  2 
or  3  Ounces  whereof  mull  be  extrafted,  then  the  Fire 
is  put  out. 

The  volatile  Salt  of  Tartar  is  much  cfleem’d  to  pu¬ 
rify  the  BIoocl  by  Sweat  and  Urine ;  it  may  be  uled  in 
the 
and 

to  1 5,  in  fome  Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diflcmpcr. 
The  diftill’d  Liquor  is  a  volatile  Salt  which  has  af~ 
ccnded  with  the  Phlegm ;  it  is  call’d  volatile  Spirit  of 
Tartar ,  and  has  the  fame  Virtues  of  the  Salt.  The 
Dole  is  from  8  to  24  Drops. 

Our  next  ckymical  Operations  arc  to  be  on  Manna, 
which  is  a  white  fwcet  Juice  oozing  from  the  Branches 
and  Leaves  of  the  Afh-trec,  chiefly  in  Calabria ,  during 
the  Heat  of  Summer, 

Manna  has  been  commonly  held  a  kind  of  Mol 
Acriiim ,  or  Honey  Dew,  like  that  which  fell  in  the 
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Palfy,  Apoplexy,  the  Quartan  and  Tertian  Agues, 
to  raife  Obftruftions.  The  Dofe  is  from  6  Grains 


the  Blood  is  puriiy’d  of  that  Ferment,  or  by  Per- 
fpiratiQn,  or  Urine  ;  though  we  do  not  underftand 
by  that  Coagulum,  a  Coagulum  like  that  form’d  by 
Acids  in  Milk,  or  in  the  Blood  of  an  Animal  when 
aa  Acid  has  been  fyring’d  into  its  Veffels ;  lor 
thofe  Coagulations  are  too  ftrong :  And  very  near 
the  fame  Tiling  would  happen  then,  that  happens 

fo  the  Animal,  which  falls  immediately  into  Con-  Defart  during  the  Peregrination  of  the  Children  oi '  If 
yulfions,  and  dies ;  bccaufe  the  Courfe  of  the  Spi-  rad\  which  falling,  in  the  Night,  gathers  on  certain 

tits,  and  of  the  Blood,  would  be  entirely  inter-  "  . ~ 

ccp ted,  and  could  not  have  Strength  enough  to 
conquer  fo  ftrong  an  ObftacJe  ;  but  we  only  mean 
that  the  Blood  is  grown  a  great  deal  thicker,  and 
lias  not  its  Motion  fo  free  as  before ;  which  is 
enough  to  caufe  a  cold  Fit  in  a  Fever.  It  remains, 
at  prefent,  to  explain  why  the  Fever  returns  by  re¬ 
gular  Paroxifms  ;  which  may  cafily  be  conceiv’d,  if 
we  con  lid  er  that  the  Matter  of  the  Obftruftions, 
winch  we  eftablilh  for  the  primary  Caufe  of  Fevers, 
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'Frees,  and  even  on  Rocks,  and  the  Earth  itlclf,  where 
it  hardens  with  the  Sun.  But  what  refutes  this  Opi¬ 
nion,  is,  that  fuch  Dews  melt  in  the  Sun,  whereas 
Mamm  whitens,  and  hardens  in  it.  Add*  that  fuch 
Dews  arc  only  found  on  the  Tops  and  Extremes  of 
the  Leaves  ;  whereas  Manna  is  chiefly  found  to  lodge 
near  t  he  Trunks  of  the  Branches  ;  and  that  the  Honey 
Dew  falls  only  on  Trees  open  to  the  Air ;  whereas 
Manna  is  found  on  Trees  which  are  under  Cover,  as 
was  experienc’d  by  Dr.  Cornelius ,  who  gather’d  Manna 
8  M  Jiotu. 
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from  Branches  cover’d  on  Purpofe  with  Cloth.  And 
Lobelias  allures  us,  that  Manna,  had  been  gather’d 
from  Branches  of  the  Alh,  which  has  been  thrown  the 
Day  before  into  a  Cellar.  It  is  much  more  rational  to 
rank  Manna  amongft  the  Number  of  Gums,  which 
exuding  from  the  Juice  of  the  Tree,  and  mixing  with 
fome  faline  Particles  of  the  Air,  is  condenfed  into  thofe 
Flakes  in  which  wc  fee  it. 

The  Italians  gather  three  Kinds  of  Manna  :  Manna 
di  Carpo,  which  oozes  fpontaneouily  from  the  Branches 
of  the  Tree  in  the  Month  of  July  ;  Manna  forzata , 
or  forzatella ,  which  is  not  gather’d  till  Augufi ,  after 
an  Incifion  of  the  Tree,  when  the  Flux  of  the  firfthas 
cealld  •,  and  Manna  di  fronda ,  which  iffues  of  itfelf  in 
little  Drops,  like  a  kind  of  Sweat,  from  the  nervous 
Parts  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Alh,  and  Gathers  into 

'  o 

Grains,  about  the  Bignefs  of  thofe  of  Wheat,  which 
are  harden’d  by  the  Sun  in  Av.gufi .  The  Leaves  are 
irequently  found  fo  loaded  with  thefe  Grains,  that  they 
leem  cover’d  with  Snow. 

The  Manna  molt  efteem’d,  is  that  in  Tears,  which 
many  take  to  be  factitious,  and  the  Work  of  the  Jews 
at  Leghorn  ;  but  it  is  certainly  natural  •,  and  what  gives 
it  this  Figure,  is,  that  they  put  Straw,  and  Slips  of 
Wood,  in  the  Incifions,  along  which  the  Manna  gli¬ 
ding,  is  condenled  as  it  comes  out,  and  alTumes  this 
Form.  Thofe  Tears  muft  be  cholen  long,  pure,  dry, 
light,  white,  and  a  little  unctuous ;  fometimes  hollow, 
and  foftifh  within. 

Manna  purges  gently  the  bilious  and  ferous  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  ’tis  ufed  to  evacuate  the  Pituita  from  the 
Brain.  The  Dofe  is  from  i  Ounce  to  q. 

We  make  but  one  chymical  Preparation  of  Manna , 
which  is  its  Diltillation,  conducted  in  the  following 
Manner :  Wc  put  1 6  Ounces  of  Matina  in  a  glafs  or 
ftonc  Retort,  two  Thirds  whereof  are  left  empty;  we 
lure  the  Retort,  place  it  in  a  Furnace,  and  having 
adapted  a  Recipient  to  it,  we  begin  the  Diltillation  by 
a  little  hire,  to  heat  the  Veffel,  and  to  have  about  an 
Ounce  and  a  Half  of  Phlegm  diftill’d,  which  is  as 
clear  and  infipid  as  Water,  and  which  fome  call  the 
Dew  ot  Manna  ;  wc  rc-adapt  the  Recipient,  lute  ex¬ 
actly  the  Junctures,  and  by  a  Fire,  which  we  increafe 
by  Degrees,  caufe.  white  Vapours  to  rife,  which  refolve 
into  a  Liquor:  We  continue  a  pretty  ftrong  Fire  till 
it  has  done  diddling  ;  we  unlute  the  Vcffels,  when 
cold,  and  find  in  the  Recipient  a  brown  Liquor,  which 
we  pour  into  a  Funnel  lin’d  with  grey  Paper ;  the 
Spirit  runs  through,  and  is  feparated  from  a  black  and 
ltinking  Oil,  which  is  left  in  the  Funnel :  Wc  reClify 
the  filtrated  Liquor,  by  having  it  diftill’d  at  a  Sant! 
Heat  through  a  glafs  Alcmbick,  and  find  in  the  Reci¬ 
pient  a  red  di  Ik  Spirit,  call’d  the  Spirit  of  Manna .  . 

I  his  Spirit  is  aperitive,  it  is  fuppofed  fudorifick, 
and  proper  to  purify  the  Blood.  The  Dofc  is  from  a 
Drachm  to  a  Drachm  and  a  Half.  The  drinking  Oil 
is  given  to  fmell  to  Women  afflicted  with  Vapours. 

Opium,  (which  is  to  be  the  Subject  of  our  next 
Operation )  is  a  narcotick  Juice  commonly  drawn  from 
the  Head  of  the  white  Poppy,  and  afterwards  infpif- 
fated, 

Moft  Authors  have  imagin’d,  till  now,  that  Opium 
is  a  gum mous  Juice,  which  flows  of  itfelf  through  the 
Incifions  made  in  the  Poppy  Heads;  but  that  as  it  is 
exceeding  rare,  the  Lurks,  among  whom  it  is  pro¬ 
duc’d,  and  who  make  great  Ufc  of  it,  never  allow  it 
to  be  exported :  So  that  what  they  fell  to  the  Euro- 
praus  for  Opium ,  is  nothing  but  the  Juice  of  the  Heads 
of  Poppies,  extracted  by  Exprcfflon,  in!  pi  flitted,  and 
wrapp'd  in  Leaves,  to  facilitate  its  Exportation  ; 
which  Juice  we  call  Meconium.  Mr.  Chambers  enter¬ 
tains  us,  like  wife,  with  the  lame  Romance:  but  fc- 
vera!  Travellers  have  inform’d  us,  lately,  that  the 
Opium,  llich  as  rep  relented  by  Mr.  Chambers ,  and 
others,  was  but  a  Chimsm  ;  that  it  is  to  be  found  no 
where,  neither  in  the  Places  where  it  is  faid  to  be  pro¬ 
duc'd,  nor  among  die  Curious.  In  FaCl,  thofe  who 
have  icon  the  Lurks  take  Opium ,  even  the  mod  conli- 
tkrable  among  them,  lay,  that  it  has  appear'd  to  them 
in  no  wile  different  from  that  brought  into  Europe  \ 


befides  how  could  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  Turhilh  v 
chants,  who  are,  at  lead,  as  greedy  of  G 

of  other  Nations,  would  not  fcelc  after  fWrfS.tilofc 

Tears,  fo  fell  it  at  a  vaft  Price  to  ln 

therefore  we  may  reafonably  believe  that 

other  Opium  but  that  which  we  call  Mecca:  /  ^  *S  no 

Opium  brought  over  from  Thebes  or  CairTt  a. 

ed  the  belt.  It  muft  be  chofen  heavy  comil! 

vilcous,  of  a  reddifh  black  Colour,  mflamJwn*  near> 

ter  to  the  Tafte,  a  little  acrimonious, and  ot C’  ^ 
greeable  Smell.  *  a  difa- 

The  Extras*  of  Opium,  called  Laudanum  •  , 

only  Chymical  Preparation  made  of  it.  Thb  p  1S  * 10 
tion  is  the  pureft  Part  of  the  Opium, ,  extrafred 
Water  and  Spmt  of  Wine  ;  and  fometimes recW?n' 
Confidence  of  Extradt ;  thus  :  We  flicefourOi  ^  m* 
good  Opium ,  and  put  it  into  a  Matrafs :  We  °[ 
it  a  Quart  of  Rain-Water  very  well  filtrated  hL  T* 
well  the  Matrafs,  which  having  placed  on’  Sami  °P 
make  a  little  Fire  under  it  at  firfl,  which  we  in  ’  7 
afterwards  by  Degrees,  to  make  the  Liquor  boil?" 
two  Hours:  We  percolate  that  Liquor  while  hot  1 
pour  it  into  a  Bottle.  We  take  the  Opium  left 
luble  in  the  Rain-Water,  have  it  dried  in  a  pan  1  °‘ 
little  Fire,  and  put  it  afterwards  in  a  Matrafs  1 
upon  it  Spirit  of  Wine  to  the  Heighth  off0uVpinJ!3 
Breadth  :  We  flop  the  Matrafs,  and  put  the  Matter  T 
Digeftion  on  hot  Ambers,  for  twelve  Hours,  and  per* 
colate  the  Liquor  afterwards.  We  caufe  our  two  Dili;  ~ 
lutions  of  Opium,  viz.  That  with  Rain-AVater,  and  the 
other  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  to  be  evaporated  feparatelv 
in  done  or  glafs  VcJTels,  at  a  Sand-Heat,  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Honey  ;  then  mix  them  together,  and  have 
that  Mixture  dried  at  a  flow  Fire,  to  give  it  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Pills. 

There  is  no  other  Difference  between  this  folk!  Ln- 
danum  and  the  Liquid  ;  but  that  in  the  Liquid  there  is 
Humidity  enough  left  to  render  it  fluid,  that  it  mav 
be  kept  in  a  Bottle.  Which  is  effc&cdby  mixing  both 
Impregnations  together,  without  Evaporation  of  the 
Humidity. 

Note,  That  Opium  is  compofed  of  a  fpirituous  Part,  and 
of  a  coarfe  and  tereftrial  Refin ;  that  the  fpirituous 
Part  can  eafily  be  diflfolved  in  Water,  but  the  rcfi- 
nous  wants  a  Menflruum,  fuch  as  the  Spirit  of  Wine ; 
which  Spirit  of  Wine  could  alone  difiolve  the  two 
Parts  of  the  Opium ,  were  we  not  to  fear  that  in  the 
Evaporation  it  would  cariy  off  its  moft  volatile  Parti¬ 
cles.  By  our  Defcription  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
Opium  is  preferved  ;  for  the  refmous  Part  diffolvcd 
in  Spirit  of  Wine  cannot  be  exalted  along  with.it, 
finceit  is  a  vaft  deal  heavier ;  and  that  Part  called 
volatile,  when  compared  with  the  other,  is  mixed 
with  a  certain  Quantity  of  Refin,  fufficicnt  to  hinder 
its  Evaporation.  Willis ,  Sylvius,  and  Etmlhr,  look 
on  Opium,  as  a  coagulating  Poifon,  which  iixes  the 
Spirits  in  the  Nerves.  Wepfer  and  Pitcairn ,  on  the 
contrary,  maintain  it  to  be  a  hot  difiolving  Poilon, 
which  fubtilizes  the  Blood,  exalts,  and  reduce  it  into 
Vapours,  which  bloat  up  the  Arteries;  and  the 
bloated  Arteries  comprcfling  the  Veins  and  Nerves, 
fruit  up  the  Paflagc  of  the  Spirit ;  but  without  examin¬ 
ing  if  Opium  be  hot  or  cold,  (though  by  the  Ana- 
Jyibs  it  appears  to  be  all  Sulphur)  I’ll  only  endeavour 
to  explain  its  Eflfcdts,  the  mod  fenfibly  as  pollible, 

according  to  the  Rules  of  Chymifiry. 

The  Virtue  of  Opium  is  by  calming  the  too  great 
Impctuofity  of  the  Spirits,  to  promote  Sleep  ;  tor 
whereas  Wcakfulnefs  is  only  excited  by  the  violent 
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Agitation  of  the  Spirits,  which  raiviying  the  1  In- 
mours  in  the  fmall  Conducts  of  the  Brain,  accelerate 
their  Circulation  ;  it  can  be  (aid  by  a  contrary  RuU, 
that  Sleep  proceeds  from  the  Condonlaiion  of  thok 
fame  Humours  occafionetl  by  the  Kcpofe  ot  the  Spi¬ 
rits  in  the  Brain  :  Therefore,  according  to  thi* 
Principle,  there  mull  be  in  Opium,  and  in  all  otto 1 
Somnifers,  fome  Subllance,  to  embanks  the  Spurt-S 
fo  as  to  hinder  them,  for  fome  'I'ime,  I  tom  cut  a 
kiting  with  the  lame  Precipitation  they  lift’d  to  o'* 
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«  tlie  Analyfis  made  of  Opium  a  fpirituous  Part  is 
bferved  firft *,  but  after  it  has  been  carried  off  by 
h  eRain-Warer,  there  remains  a  gummous  and 
Lreftrial  Matter,  very  proper  to  produce  that  Effeft  *, 
l  we  find  nothing  in  Medicine  more  proper  to 

'foi/rate  the  Blood  and  the  other  Humours  than 
ucUamnous  Matters :  The  Milk  and  Emulfions 
m  traded  from  various  Seeds,  the  Nenuphar,  Lctu- 
ces  and  even  all  temperate  Aliments,  promote 
cieep  becaufe  they  are  full  of  a  gummous  Subftance, 
whidi  mixing  with  the  Blood  agglutinate  the  Spirits, 
and  moderate  their  Impetuofity.  This  fuppofed,  it 
is  eahly  conceived  how  Opium  can  promote  Sleep, 
fince  it  is  filled  with  mucilaginous  Particles,  which 
can  be  carried  and  introduced  into  die  Vefiels. 

it  may  be  objected  that  Opium  is  full  of  fubtle 
particles,  which  inftead  of  condenfating  the  Spirits, 
ought  to  rarify  them  *,  befides  that,  according  to  my 
Manner  of  reafoning,  all  Sorts  of  gummous  Matter 
fhould  promote  Sleep  as  well  as  Opium ,  which  ne- 
verthelefs  is  falfe.  To  this  I’ll  anfwer,  in  the  firft 
Place,  that' *  the  Spirits  of  Opium  being  excited  by 
die  Heat  of  the  Stomach,  they  ferve  to  exalt  the 
gummous  Particles,  and  to  introduce  them  into  the 
fmall  Vefiels  of  the  Brain ;  that  in  that  Exaltation, 
thofe  Spirits  being  very  weak  of  their  Nature,  and 
fatigued  befides  with  that  heavy  Burthen  they  were 
loaded  with,  are  entirely  fpent  and  exhaufted,  when 
they  arrive  at  their  Journey’s  End,  and  find  them- 
felves  buried  under  their  Burthen  *,  fo  that  them  re¬ 
mains  nothing  of  the  Opium  in  the  Vefiels  of  the 
Brain  but  the  mucilaginous  Particles,  they  had  ulher- 
cd  along  with  them*,  and  therefore  nothing  but 
what  is  the  moft  proper  to  embarafs,  by  the  ramous 
Particles  of  its  Texture,  the  animal  Spirits,  and 
thereby  Hop  their  too  great  Impetuofity.  Secondly , 
I  fay,  that  all  Sorts  of  gummous,  or  vifeous  Sub- 
fiances  cannot  excite  Sleep  as  Opium does  *,  becaufe 
they  have  not  the  lame  Proportion  of  volatile  Spirits 
to  carry  them  up  to  the  Brain  *  they  may,  by  giving 
more  Confiftence  to  the  Blood,  moderate,  a  litde, 
its  Agitation,  and  excite  fomc  Difpofition  to  Sleep, 
but  they  cannot  do  it  fo  effc&ually,  nor  fo  quickly  as 
Opium.  If  even  volatile  Spirits  were  mixed  with 
thofe  Matters,  it  would  not  follow  hence,  that  they 
could  become  foporiferous  as  Opium ,  becaufe  as  thofe 
Spirits  could  not  be  fo  intimately  united  with  thofe 
Matters,  as  thofe  of  Opium  are  naturally  with  their 
vifeous  Subftance,  they  would  be  feparated  in  the 
Stomach,  and  the  Matter  could  not  be  uflicred  up 
into  the  Canals  of  die  Brains,  as  they  fhould  be  to 
promote  Sleep.  The  vifeous  Particles  of  Opium  be¬ 
ing  introduced  into  the  Brain  are  mixed  with  a  gluti¬ 
nous  Matter  diey  meet  with  there,  and  together  form 
a  Kind  of  Coagulum,  which  is  not  quite  fo  compact, 
as  to  flop  entirely  the  Pores  of  the  Nerves,  through 
which  the  animal  Spirits  are  diftributed  to  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Body,  or  to  fill  up  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain 
with  cold  and  fuliginous  Vapours,  capable  to  hinder 
the  Formation  of  the  animal  Spirits,  otherwife  they 
would  entirely  fufpend  the  whole  Motion  of  the  Ma¬ 
chine,  and  thereby  accelerate  its  Difiolution  ;  but  the 
Vapours  exhaled  from  that  Coagulum,  ferve  only  as 
a  Refrigeratory  in  the  Brain,  not  only  to  moderate 
the  too  great  Agitation  of  the  Spirits,  but  to  inter¬ 
rupt  like  wifi*  their  natural  Motion,  which  Phenome¬ 
non  lull's  ’till  thofe  Spirits  being  recruited  by  the  con- 
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Pains,  which,  before  the  taking  of  the  Opium 4 
were  felt  in  any  Parts  of  the  Body ;  for  as  there  is 
no  Senfation  in  thofe  Parts  but  what  proceeds  from 
t/ie  Circulation  of  the  animal  Spirits  through  them, 
by  Means  of  the  Nerves*  and  that  Circulation  being 
interrupted,  fo  as  to  be  rendered  almolb  infen fible 
by  that  Coagulum  which  obftrudl  the  fmall  Canals 
of  the  Nerves,  through  which  the  Spirits  circulate  in 
their  Origination,  consequently  the  Pain  muft  ceafe, 
fo  long  as  the  ObltruCtion  continues.  The  Delirium , 
in  a  continual  Fever,  is  alio  calmed  by  Opium ,  be¬ 
caufe  tire  cold  Fuliginolity  exhaled  from  the  Coagu¬ 
lum,  temperates  the  violent  Agitation  of  the  Spirits, 
by  embarafiing  Part  of  them,  and  retarding  the  too 
quick  Formation  of  others.  Opium  Hops  likewife 
the  Difenteria’s,  and  all  immoderate  Fluxes,  by  fur- 
ni  filing  each  faline  Particles,  which  caufe  thole  Dif- 
orders  with  its  Sheath,  -  whereby  their  Addon  is  fuf- 
pended.  Therefore  Opium  is  one  of  the  moft  fove- 
rcign  Remedies  we  have  in  Medicine,  when  admi- 
nifter’d  with  Judgment,  and  in  a  reafonable  Quan¬ 
tity  ;  for  when  given  otherwife,  it  fo  infpiffates  and 
agglutinates  the  Humours  in  the  Brain,  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits  having  not  Strength  enough  to  diffolve 
that  too  great  Quantity  of  Matter,  are  forced  to 
Hop  in  the  ramous  Particles  of  the  Coagulum, 
where  being  abforbed  at  laft,  or  annihilated,  all  the 
animal  and  vital  Functions  are  fufpend ed,  and  Deadi 
enfues ;  though  I  don’t  make  this  hit  Obfervation 
to  fupport  the  ridiculous  and  ignorant  Opinion  of 
thofe  who  condemn  abfolutely  the  Uic  of  Opium , 
as  dangerous  in  all  Cafes,  and  in  whatever  Quantity 
it  may  be  adminifter’d  •,  fince  I  know,  by  Experi¬ 
ence,  that  Patients  have  been  relieved,  in  the  moft 
dangerous  Maladies,  by  the  Ufe  of  Opium  \  myfclf 
have  prelcribed  it,  with  a  vaft  Succefs,  in  continual 
Fevers,  attended  with  Delirium ;  in  thofe  Cafes  it 
feldom  fails  to  procure  a  favourable  Crilis,  by  be¬ 
coming  then  an  excellent  Sudorifick  ;  becaufe  the 
natural  Courfe  of  the  Spirits  being  in  Part  obit  runt¬ 
ed  by  the  Coagulum,  formed  in  the  Brain  by  the 
Opiun /,  fbme  of  thofe  Spirits,  whofe  Velocity  can¬ 
not  be  moderated  by  the  Vapours  exhaled  from  that 
Coagulum,  force  their  Pafiage  through  the  Pores  of 
the  Body,  and  ulher  out  along  with  them  part  of 
‘the  morbifick  Humour,  by  which  Evacuation  the 
Patient  is  relieved  *,  and  what  is  left  of  that  Humour 
better  difpofed  to  be  evacuated  the  fame  or  another 
Way.  From  this  Preparation  of  Opium  I’ll  pals  to 
thofe  of  Aloes. 

Aloes  is  the  infpifiated  Juice  of  a  ferulaccous  Plant 
of  the  fame  Name,  much  ufed  as  a  purgative  Remedy. 
The  /iloe-Plant  grows  in  divers  Parts  of  the  Eaft  and 
IVcft-Indics  *,  and  is  alfo  found  in  fomc  Countries  of 
Europe ,  as  Spain*  and  particularly  the  Mountains  ol 
Sierra  Morcna.  Its  Leaves  arc  green,  very  thick, 
hard,  and  prickly,  yielding  a  Kind  of  Cotton,  where¬ 
of  Laces  may  be  made.  Out  of  the  Middle  of  the 
Leaves  ariics  a  Stem,  which  bears  the  Flowers  and  the 
Fruit,  the  Seed  whereof  is  very  light  and  hemifphcri- 

cnl « 

Diofcorides ,  Plhty9  and  the  antient  Naturalifis  form 
only  to  have  been  acquainted  with  one  Species  oi  /Hoe  5 
which  is  the  Aloe  Vulgaris  above  defenbed  ;  but  the 
late  Travels  into  Afta,  Africa ,  and  America ,  have  oc- 
cafioned  the  Difcovcry  of  forty  more  Sorts  unknown  to 
Antiquity.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Bradley  allures  us,  he 
lias  lecn  above  fixty  fcveral  Kinds  in  the  Phyl\ck-Gm*- 
den  at  Am  ft  cr dam  \  fo  that  Aloe  is  now  become  the  De¬ 
nomination  of  a  Genus.  Among  the  Number,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  not  above  twelve  chat  yield  the  purgative 

J nice  above-mentioned . 

The  Juice  of  Aloes  is  ufually  diftinguilhed  into  three 
Kinds.  The  firft  which  is  called  Succoiriney  as  being 
brought  from  Succotra,  is  the  pureft  and  moll  tran/pa- 
rent  f  being  1  Viable,  inodorous,  black  in  the  Lump, 
but  of  a  beautiful  yellow  Colour  when  broken.  It  is 

.  ^  1  «  ff  I  4ft  «  I 
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tmual  Acceffion  of  vital  Spirits  uflicred  to  them,  by 
the  Circulation  nf  the  Blood,  (which  volatile  Spirits 
are  foon  changed  in  the  Ventricles -of  the  Brain  into 
animal  ones)  find  Means  at  lail,  by  their  Ingrefs  and 
Kegrels  through  the  Pores  of  that  Coagulum,  to  ra¬ 
rely  and  tlifperfe  it,  thereby  they  roafiumc  their 
natural  Courle  ;  therefore  the  Sleep  caufetl  by  Opium 
continues  ’till  that  Rarefaction  is  perfected.  While 
the  Spirits  are  employed  in  it,  we  arc  entertained  with 
thole  pleafimt  Dreams  which  ordinarily  accompany  a 

Sleep  caufed  by  Opium.  The  Obilrudion  of  the  - .  ,  ,  T  .  ........ 

Pores  of  the  Nerves,  by  that:  Coagulum,  fufpend  like-  brought  in  Skins  1mm  t  he  Levant  and  lu\j.  Am  lies. 
wife  for  a  Time,  r\  i\  hill  it  has  been  rarefied,  the  The  lecoud  is  called  ikpatick,  becaulc  ic  is  Livet-Co- 
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lour-,  ’ ds  re fi nous,  fmells  like  Myrrh,  has  a  yellow 
Colour  when  pounded,  and  is  brought  from  China. 
Some  confound  this  with  the  following  Sort  as,  in 
Effect, there  arc  but  two  Sorts  commonly  known  in  our 
Shops. 

The  third  is  the  moil  impure-,  blacked:,  and  flrong- 
eft.  It  was  formerly  ulcd  by  the  Indians  to  pitch  their 
Veflels  withal  and  is  of  little  Ufe  among  us,  except 
for  Horfes,  and  Cattle-,  for  which  Reafon,  ’tis  call’d 
Caballine ,  i.  e.  Horle  Aloes.  ’Tis  prepar’d  in  Ja¬ 
maica  and  Barba  docs ,  and  ■  brought  over  in  large 
Gourds. 

Some  have  imagin’d,  that  the  Differences  of  Aloes 
were  owing  only  to  the  greater  or  lefs  Purification  of 
the  Juice,  but  this  is  a  Miftake-,  it  having  been  found 
that  no  Dilfolutions  or  Purifications,  how  often  foever 
repeated,  will  change  Hcpatick  into  Succotrine ,  nor  Ca¬ 
balline  into  Hcpatick  Aloes . 

The  Manner  of  preparing  Aloes  is  very  eafy,  there 
being  nothing  to  do  but  to  cut  the  Leaves  of  the 
Plant,  and  to  expofe  the  Juices  that  ooze  out  of  them, 
either  fpontaneoufiy,  or  by  preffing,  to  the  Sun,  till 
it  becomes  of  a  proper  Confidence. 

The  Aloe  is  extremely  bitter,  and  purgative  whence 
fome  have  call’d  it  Fel  Nature.  Externally  apply’d, 
either  in  Subftance,  or  Tindture,  it  prevents  Putre¬ 
faction  anti  Gangrene.  Its  Bitternefs  makes  it  fo  nau- 
leous,  that  it  is  rarely  ufed  in  liquid  Forms,  but  is  ge¬ 
nerally  made  into  Pills,  whereof  Half  a  Drachm  is  an 
ordinary  Dole.  Scarce  any  of  the  Officinal,  or  Shop 
Pills,  are  without  this  in  their  Compofition. 

Its  cathartick  Virtue  is  belt  employ’d  in  watery, 
cold,  and  corpulent  Conftitutions,  as  it  heats  and  at¬ 
tenuates  ;  being  bad  for  thin  and  hedtick  Conftitutions. 
It  is  efficacious  in  promoting  the  Menfes,  and  is  alfo 
good  to  deftroy  “Worms.  Guy  Batin  decrees  Aloes  as 
a  forry  and  noxious  Drug,  which  heats,  and  dries  the 
Liver,  difpoles  towards  a  Dropfy,  caufes  the  Piles, 
fAc. 

M.  Boulduc ,  by  his  Analyfis  of  Aloes,  has  found, 
that  the  Succotrine  fcarce  contains  Half  the  Refin,  or 
fulphurous  Part,  but  one  Third  more  of  the  faline 
Part,  found  in  the  Hcpatick.  Hence  the  Succotrine 
comes  to  be  preferable  for  internal  Ufes,  and  the  He- 
patick  for  external. 

Extract  of  Aloes,  (winch  is  the  foie  chym'tcal 
Preparation  wc  defign  to  make  of  it)  is  Aloes  depu¬ 
rated  of  the  Drofs  it  contains,  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner:  Wc  melt  8  Ounces  of  Succotrine  y. Hoes  on  the 
Fire,  in  a  fufficicnt  Quantity  of  Juice  of  Rofes,  or  in 
a  flrong  Decodtion  of  Flowers  of  Violets  ;  wc  leave 
the  Dilfolution  to  fettle,  for  the  Space  of  6  Flours, 
and  then  decant  it,  filtrate  it,  and  make  the  Humi¬ 
dity  evaporate  gently,  till  the  Matter  has  acquir’d  a 
Confiflence  of  Extradl,  which  we  keep  in  a  Pot. 

'Phis  Extra 1 1  of  Aloes  is  a  very  good  Remedy  to 
purge  the  Stomach,  in  fortifying  it.  The  Dole  is  from 
i ;;  Grains  to  a  Drachm,  in  Pills.  It  is  alfo  very  good 
to  promote  the  Menfes. 

A Tote,  That  the  Pills  o ['Aloes  are  ordinarily  taken  with 
the  Aliment,  or  immediately  before.  They  feldom 
purge  before  the  Day  following.  They  excite  the 
Piles,  and  the  Menfes  bccaulc  Aloes  rarefy  the 
Blood,  by  its  fermentative  Salt,  and  pulhes  it,  with 
Impetuofity,  out  of  the  Veins. 


It  will  not  be  improper  to  prepare,  in  this  Place, 
the  Elixir  Proprietatis ,  which  is  a  Tindturc  of  Myrrh 
Aloes,  and  Saffron,  in  Spirits  of  Wine  and  of  Sul 
phur,  thus:  We  pulverize  coarfely,  and  mix  togethe: 

Ounces  of  good  Myrrh,  as  much  Succotrine  Aloes 
ami  an  Ounce  of  line  Saffron  ;  we  put  the  Mixture  ii 
a  Mntruls,  and  pour  upon  it  Spirit  of  Wine,  to  the 
Height  ol  a  lunger’s  Breadth  *  wc  Hop  very  well  flu 
Mairals,  and  leave  the  Matter  in  Digellion  for  : 
Days*  which  expir’d,  wc  unflop  the  IVIauaH,  am 
pour  inio  ii  h  writ  of  Sulphur,  till  the  Liquor  riles  . 
l/inp/rs  Brcadi  i  above  the  Matter :  Wc  11  in  lie  whole 


Mixture,  and  having  flopp’d  the  Matrafs  with  aw, 
to  make  of  it  a  circulatory  Veffel,  we  nm  ler' 

geflion  in  a  Dunghil,  or  fome  other  Hew  lilf  ‘n  Di' 
4  Days  -,  we  afterwards  decant  the  Licitmr  C  for 
it,  and  keep  it  in  a  Bottle,  well  cork’d.  *  Perc°hte 

This  Elixir  is  a  very  good  Cardiack  an^Q  i  . 
fick  ;  it  purifies  the  Blood,  helps  Dieeftion  Su^°n* 
the  Palpitations  of  the  Heart,  and  hyfterick  v^peafes 
and  promotes  the  Menfes.  The  Dofe  is  ft  apours> 

io  Drops,  in  fome  Liquor  appropriated  toT  n° 
ftemper.  I1C 

Tobacco,  (the  next  Subjedt  of  our  chmieHn 
rations)  is  a  medicinal  Herb,  not  known  in 
till  after  the  Difcovery  of  America  by  the  % 
and  firft  imported  about  the  Year  1560.  The**- 
ri cans  of  the  Continent  call’d  it  Petun ,  (as  do 
wife,  to  this  prefent  Time,  the  Clowns  of  AvL  Uc" 


my  Country,  who  would  rather  chufe  to  be  witi/^ 
Bread,  than  without  Petun,  though  it  be  fold  ar T. 
extravagant  Rate  of  50  Sols  a  Pound)  thole  of  tF 
Hands  Toll.  The  Spaniards ,  who  gave  it  the  Na-  - 
Tabaco,  took  it  from  Tabaco ,  a  Province  of  Tticate? 
where  they  firft  found  it,  and  firft  learn’d  the  Up 
of  it.  1 

Tobacco  is  either  taken  by  Way  of  Snuff,  as  a  Ster¬ 
nutatory  or  as  a  Mafticatory,  by  chewing  it  in  tlv* 
Mouth;  or  by  fmoaking  it  in  a  Pipe.  It  is  fometimes 
alfo  taken  in  little  longifh  Pellets  put  up  the  Nofe 
where  it  is  found  to  produce  very  good  EfFedls  tj 
attradb  a  deal  of  Water,  or  Pituita,  unload  the  Head 
refolve  Catarrhs,  and  make  a  free  Refpiration ;  for 
the  fubtile  Parts  of  the  Tobacco ,  in  Inspiration,  are 
carry’d  into  the  Trachea  and  Lungs,  where  they 
loofen  the  peccant  Humours  adhering  thereto,  and 
promote  Expectoration.  Some  have  left  I obacco  in 
their  Nofes  all  Night,  but  this  is  found  to  occaliorr 
Vomiting  the  next  Morning.  Another  Thing  charg’d 
on  this  Way  of  Application,  is,  that  it  weakens  the 
Sight. 

Tobacco  is  held  a  firft  Rate  Narcotick.  When  taken 
in  great  Quantity  in  the  Way  of  Snuff,  it  is  found  to 
prejudice  the  Smelling,  greatly  diminilhes  the  Appe¬ 
tite,  and  in  Time  gives  Rife  to  a  Phthifis.  That 
taken  in  the  Way  of  Smoak,  (I  mean  to  Excefs,  in 
all  Cafes)  dries  and  damages  the  Brain.  Borrbi ,  in  a 
Letter  to  Bartholine ,  mentions  a  Perfon  who,  through 
Excefs  of  Smoaking,  had  dry’d  his  Brain  to  that  De¬ 
gree,  that  after  his  Death  there  was  nothing  found  in 
his  Skull  but  a  little  black  Lump,  conlilling  of  mere 
Membranes ;  but  I  don’t  believe  one  Word  of  it. 

Some  People  ufe  the  Infuiion  of  Tobacco  as  an  E- 
metick ;  but  it  is  a  very  dangerous,  and  unjullifiablc 
Practice,  and  often  produces  violent  Vomitings.  Sick- 
nefs,  and  Stupidity.  Bales  and  Fuller  give  fome  Re¬ 
ceipts,  in  which  Tobacco  is  an  Ingredient,  with  mighty 
Encomiums,  in  aflhmatiek  Cafes.  A  flrong  Do* 
codlion  of  Tobacco ,  with  proper  Carminatives  and  Ca- 
tharticks,  given  Clyfter-wifc,  fometimes  proves  ol 
good  Effect  in  what  is  ufually  call’d  the  Stone  Cbolnk, 

and  alfo  in  the  Iliack  Pafiion. 

A  Drop  or  two  of  the  chymical  Oil  of  Tobacco, 

being  put  on  the  'Tongue  of  a  Cat,  produces  yioknt 
Convulfions,  and  Death  itlclf,  in  the  Space  of  a  Mi¬ 
nute  ;  yet  the  fame  Oil  ufed  on  Lint,  and  apply  d  to 
the  Teeth,  has  been  of  Service  in  the  1  ootn-ac  1  j 
though  it  mull  be  to  thofc  who  have  been  ufed  to  t  u 

taking  of  Tobacco ,  otherwife  great  Sickiiejs,  Kcuc  1- 
ings,  Vomitings,  Ac.  happen;  and  even  in  uo  ae 
is  the  internal  Ufe  of  it  warranted  by  ordinal y  u\c 
ticc. 

A  flrong  Decodtion  of  the  Stalks,  with  HwjP 
pointed  Dock  and  Allum,  is  laid  to  be  ot  goot  c 
vice,  ufed  externally,  in  cutaneous  Diflempeis,  e  pj- 
cially  tire  Itch  :  Some  boil  them,  for  that  Puipoe, 

U  riue.  The  fame  is  laid  to  be  infallible  in  curing  tnt 

Mange  in  Dogs. 

Signor  Pan  Hi,  Phyfician  to  the  King  01  Bl}™(  .  ’ 
iir  an  exprefs  Trcalife  on  Tobacco ,  obkrves,  t  ^  , 

Merchants  frequently  lay  it  in  Bog-houfts,  to  t  re  ^  ^ 
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that  becoming  impregnated  vdth  the  volatile  Salts  of 
lie  Excrements,  it  may  be  render  d  the  bn  fleer,  more 
Lid,  and  ftronger. 

r  kills  Serpents,  Lizards,  Vipers,  and  other 

JSals,  if,  having  pierc’d  their  Skios,  a  Bit  of 
il  is  introduc’d  into  it  ;  or  if  they  be  made  to  receive 

US To°prepare  the  Oii.  of  Tobacco,  we  Cfymifts  put 
0  rwes  of  Rood  Tobacco  hached,  into  a  glafs  Cucur- 
l'.  and  pour  upon  it  about  the  fame  Weight  of 
PhlLm  of  Vitriol;  we  cover  the  Cucurbite  with  its 
r  ital  and  leave  the  Matter  in  Digeflion;  oh  a  Sand 
Heat  for  a  whole  Day ;  then  adapting  a  Recipient  to 
he  Veffel,  we  difliJ,  by  a  flow  Fire,  about  5  Ounces 
of  the  Liquor,  which  we  keep  in  a  Vial; 

This  Oil  is  a  ftrong  Vomitive  •,  it  is  very  good  for 
Ringworms,  and  the  Itch,  by  anointing,  gently,  the 

parts  With  it* 

We  leave  Tobacco,  to  operate  on  Turpentine, 
-which  is  a  tranfparent  Sort  of  Refin,  flowing  either 
m rurally  or  by  Incifion,  from  feveral  un&uouS  and  re- 
finous  Trees;  as  the  Terebinthus,  Larch,  Pine,  Fir, 

We  diftinguifh  feveral  Kinds  of  Turpentines,  as  that 
of  Ohio,  Venice ,  Bourdeaux,  Cyprus ,  S 'trafburg,  &x. 
The  Turpentine  of  Chio ,  or  Sio,  which  is  the  only  ge¬ 
nuine  Kind,  and  that  which  gives  the  Denomination 
to  all  the  reft,  is  a  whitiih  Refin,  bordering  a  little  on 
green,  very  clear,  and  a  little  odoriferous  ;  drawn  by 
Incifion  from  a  Tree  call’d  Terebinthus ,  very  common 
in  that  Ifland,  as  alfo  in  Cyprus ,  and  fome  Parts  of 
France  and  Spain. 

The  Refin  muft  be  chofen  of  a  folid  Confiftence, 
almoft  without  either  Tafte  or  SrnclJ,  and  not  at  all 
tenacious,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  falfe  T ur- 
pitine  of  Venice ,  commonly  fubftitutecl  for  it,  which 
has  a  brifker  Smell,  a  bitter  Tafte,  and  flicks  much  to 
the  Fingers.  This  T urpentine  of  Chio  is  indifputably 
the  bell,  but  its  Scarcity  occaftons  it  to  be  little  in 
Ufe. 

The  Turpentine  of  Venice  is  falfely  fo  call’d  •,  for 
though  there  was  a  T urpentine  antiently  brought  from 
Venice,  yet  that  now  fo  call’d  comes  from  Bauphine. 
It  is  liquid,  of  the  Confiftence  of  a  thick  Syrup,  and 
whitiih ;  and  flows  either  fpontaneoufly,  of  by  Inci- . 
fion,  from  the  Larch-tree,  chiefly  in  the  Wood  of  the 
Pilatre,  That  flowing  naturally,  call’d  by  the  Pea- 
fants  Bijou,  is  a  Kind  of  Balfam,  not  inferior  in  Vir¬ 
tue  to  that  of  Peru,  for  which  it  is  frequently  ftibfti- 
tuted.  That  drawn  by  Incifion  after  the  Tree  has 
ceafed  to  yield  fpontaneoufly,  is  of  confiderable  Ufe 
for  feveral  Arts,  and  it  is  even  of  this  that  Varnifh  is 
chiefly  made.  It  muft  be  chofen  white  and  tranfpa¬ 
rent,  and  Care  be  taken  it  has  not  been  counterfeited 
with  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

The  Turpentine  of  Bourdeaux  is  white,  and  thick  as 
Honey-,  it  does  not  ooze  from  the  Tree  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  it  is  fent  to  us,  but  is  properly  a  Compofltion, 
wherein,  among  other  Ingredients,  is  a  white  Sort  of 
Refin  call’d  Galipot. 

The  Turpentine  of  S trafburg ,  the  Produce  of  the 
Abies,  or  Silver  Fir,  is  that  moft  commonly  ufed 
among  us,  and  is  preferred,  in  England ,  to  that  of 
Venice ,  which  it  is  diftingui fil’d  from  by  its  green 
Hue,  fragrant  Smell,  and  Citron  Flavour. 

The  Ufes  of  Turpentine,  in  Medicine,  are  innu¬ 
merable.  It  is  a  great  Vulnerary,  and  very  detergent, 
and  as  fuch  is  preferib’d  in  Abfccfies,  Ulcerations,  &c. 
It  promotes  Expectoration,  and  as  fuch  is  preferib’d  in 
Difeafes  of  the  Lungs  and  Bread;  but  it  is  moft  fa¬ 
mous  for  clearing  the  urinary  Pafifagcs,  and  as  fuch 
piclcrib’d  in  Obftrudions  of  the  Reins,  Gonorrhoea's, 
the  Stone,  Gravel,  Ncphritick,  &c.  It  is  given  in 
bolus’s,  or  diflblv’d  in  fome  Liquor,  by  Means  of  the 
Yolk  of  an  Egg.  'The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a 
Drachm.  ’Tis  alfo  employ’d  in  Clyllers,  diflblv’d  in 
or  in  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg. 

The  Distillation  of  Turpentine,  is  a  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  tlie  Oil  of  Turpentine  from  its  terreftrial 
a‘am  j  made  in  the  following  Manner :  Three  Pounds 
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of  the  beft  Turpentine  ale  pour’d  into  &  large  ftone 
Retort,  Half  whereof  is  left  empty ;  a  good  Handful 
of  Tow  is  added  to  it,  to  flop  the  coarfer  Part  of  the 
Turpentine  while  the  Liquor  afeends ;  the  Retort  is 
plac’d  in  a  Furfiacfc,  to  be  diftill’d  at  a  naked  Fite,  and 
a  Recipient  having  been  adapted  to  it,  and  the  Junc¬ 
tures  exaftly  luted,  the  Diftillation  is  begun  by  a  very 
little  Fire,  to  heat  the  Retort,  arid  to  bring  out  the 
volatile  Spirit ;  die  Fire  is  increas’d  afterwards  by  De¬ 
grees,  and  then  comes  out  a  clear  Oil,'  afterwards  a 
yellow  one,  and,  laftly,  a  red  one  ;  Care  is  taken  to  fe¬ 
parate  thofe  Liquors,  as  they  come  out,  and  when  the 
red  Oil  is  perceiv’d  to  grow  thick,  the  Fire  is  put  our, 
and  when  the  VefTels  are  cold;  they  are  unluted;  and 
the  Liquors  kept  feparately  in  Vials.' 

The  volatile  Spirit  of  Turpentine  is  a:  very  good  A- 
peritive ;  ’tis  given  from  2  to  1 2  Drops*  for  the  Eva¬ 
cuation  of  Sand  or  Gravel  from  the  Reins  or  Ureter, 
the  Nephritick,  and  to  diflblve  Vifcofities;  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  Gonorrhoea’s. 

* 

The  flrft  Oil  ferves  fof  the  fame  Ufe;  the  fecond 
and  third  ferve  for  a  Balfam,  to  confolidate  Wounds', 
refolve  Tumours,  and  fortify  the  Nerves. 

There  is  found  in  the  Retort,  When  broke,  a  Mafs, 
which  muft,  be  melted,  and  ftrain’d,  to  feparate  the 
Tow  from  it;  ’tis  the  falfe  Colophony  employ’d  in 
Plaifters,  for  Deficcation  and  Conlolidation. 

Benzoin,  (on  which'  we  are  going  to  operate)  is  alfo 
a  medicinal  Kind  of  Refin,  imported  from  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Cochbichina,  Lao,  and  other  Parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Benzoin  is  the  fame  with  what  is  popu¬ 
larly  call’d  Benjamin ,  or  B enjoin,  fometimes,  alfo,  yJJfa 
dulcis . 

Benzoin  is  procur’d  by  &  Wbund,  or  Incifion;  made 
in  a  Tree  whofe  Leaves  referable  thofe  of  the  Lemon- 
tree,  which  fome  call  Laferpitium.  It  is  of  a  reddifh 
Colour,  (not  yellowifli,  as  Chambers  fays)  and  of  an  a- 
greeable  Smell. 

There  are  3  Sorts  of  Benzoin:  The  firft  is  call’d 
Amigdaloides ,  becaufe  of  its  being  interfperfed  with  fe¬ 
veral  white  Spots,  which  referable  broken  Almonds'  % 
this  cornes  from  Siam,  and  is  the  bed:  Th’e  fecond 
is  black,  and  very  odoriferous :  It  drops  from  young 
Trees,  and  comes  from  Sumatra.  It  is  call’d  Benzo- 
inuin  de  Boninas .  The  third  Sort  is  alfo  black,  but 
lefs  odoriferous  ;•  this  is  found  in  the  Iflands  of  Java 
and  Sumatra .  .  . 

Benzoin  muft  be  chofen  neat,  clear,  tranfparent,  of 
a'  reddifh  Colour,  friable,  and  interfpers’d  with  white 
Spots.  It  is  us’d  in  Medicine,  to  refill  the  Malignity 
of  the  Humours,  and  to  fortify  the  Heart  and  the 
Brain. 

We’ll  make  tw*o  chymical  Preparations  of  Benzoin  * 
viz .  the  Flowers  of  Benzoin ,■  with  its  Oil,  and  the 
Tintlure  of  Benzoin. 

The  Flowers  of  Benzoin,,  with  its  Oil,  are 
an  Exaltation  of  the  volatile  Salts  of  Benzoin,  and  a 
Separation  of  its  Oil  by  Diftillation,'  thus :  We  put 
into  an  earthen  Pot,  a  little  deep*  and  with  a  frnall 
Edge,  3  or  4  Ounces  of  Benzoin ,  Very  near,  and 
coarfely  pulveriz’d,  and  cover  the  Pot  With  a  Cornet 
of  Paper,  glu’d,  and  double,  which  we  tyc  all  round, 
under  the  Edge,-  and  place  it,  afterwards,  on  hot  Em¬ 
bers  ;  when  the  Benzoin  is  heated,  the  Flowers  fubli- 
mate  :  Wc  take  off  the  Cornet  every  two  Hours,  and 
put  another  in  its  Place ;  wc  feparate,  with  a  Pen- 
feather,  all  the  Flowers  we  find  flicking  to  the  Infidtt 
of  the  Cornet  in  fine,  white,  and  firming  Needles;’  and 
when  thofe  Flowers  begin  to  appear  yellowifli,'  w * 
take  the  Pot  off  the  Fire,-  and  leave  it  ro  cool :  We 
gather  all  the  Flowers  which  occupy  not  only  the  In- 
fidc  of  the  Cornet ,  bul  likewife  the  In  fide  of  the 

Pot. 

Flowers  of  Benzoin  have  a  very  agreeable  Sctnt*, 
but  very  llrong,  and  of  an  add,  penetrating  Tafte. 
They  are  good  for*  the  Afthma,  to  appeafe  Vapours, 
for  Palpitations,  and  to  refill  Venom.  'The  Dole  is 
from  2  Grains  to  5,  in  Eggs,  or  Lozenges, 

We  find  (licking,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pot,  a  blade 
filming  Matter,  which  we  unloofe  with  a-  hot  Spatula ; 
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The  Matter  is  light,  brittle,  and  odorous,  when 
brought  near  the  Fire  j  we  pulverize  it  coarfely,  and 
put  it  in  a  glafs  Retort,  large  enough  that  there  may 
be  but  one  Third  of  it  fill’d  :  We  place  the  Retort  on 
the  Sand,  adapt  a  Recipient  to  it,  lute  exactly  the 
Junctures,  and  make  under  it  a  little  Fire,  to  heat  it, 
and  to  diftil  an  Oil,  which  thickens,  in  Part,  in,  the 
Recipient  j  we  continue  the  little  Fire  till  it  has  done 
diddling,  and  keep  that  Oil  in  a  glafs  Vefiel.  Its  Co¬ 
lour  is  red,  its  Scent  pretty  agreeable,  and  its  Tafte 
acrimonious. 

The  Oil  of  Benzoin  is  deterfive,  proper  for  Wounds 
and  old  Ulcers,  and  to  refill  the  Gangrene,  when  ap- 
ply’d  outwardly.  It  may  be  taken  inwardly,  from  i 
Drop  to  4,  to  help  Refpiration,  and  to  refill  Venom. 
There  remains  in  the  Retort  but  a  rarefy’d,  light,  and 
black  Matter,  of  no  Ufe. 

The  Tincture  of  Benzoin,  is  made  by  reducing 
into  a  coarle  Powder  3  Ounces  of  Benzoin ,  and  Half 
an  Ounce  of  Storax,  and  putting  them  in  a  Bottle,  or 
Matrafs,  Half  whereof  mull  be  left  empty ;  a  Pint  of 
Spirit  of  Wine  is  pour’d  upon  it,  and  the  Veffel,  ha¬ 
ving  been  well  flopp’d,  is  put  in  DigeHion  in  a  Dung- 
hil,  for  15  Days-,  after  which,  the  Liquor  is  filtrated, 
and  kept  in  a  Vial,  well  cork’d.  Some  add  to  it  5 
or  6  Drops  of  Balfam  of  Peru,  to  give  it  a  good 

Smell. 

This  Tmtture  is  proper  to  carry  off  the  Spots  of  the 
Face-,  about  a  Drachm  of  it  is  put  in  4  Ounces  of 
Water,  which  it  changes  white,  like  Milk :  Ladies 
walk  their  Faces  with  that  white  Water,  which  is  cal¬ 
led  Lac  Virginale. 

Camphor,  or  Camphire,  (the  Subjcdt  of  our 
next  Operations)  is  a  white,  fhining,  transparent,  fri¬ 
able,  inflammable,  odoriferous,  volatile  Gum,  or  Re- 
fin,  of  a  bitterifh  Talle,  and  very  hot  in  the  Mouth, 
flowing  from  a  Tree  of  the  fame  Name, found  frequently 
in  the  Hands  of  Borneo ,  Ceylon ,  and  the  neighbouring 
mountainous  Coafls  of  India,  refembling  a  Walnut- 
tree. 

Camphor  diflils  from  the  Tree  in  Manner  of  a  Gum, 
and  it  is  faid  mofl  plentifully,  in  the  Time  of  Earth¬ 
quakes  and  Storms.  M.  V Emery  fays,  that  Camphor 
is  found  at  the  Foot  of  the  Tree,  where  it  thickens 
into  little  Grains,  of  different  Figures  and  Sizes,  very 
dry,  friable,  light,  of  a  bitterifh  Talle,  &V.  Thefe 
little  Grains  falling  on  one  another,  adhere  lightly  to¬ 
gether,  and  form  Maffes,  which  being  fqueez’d  a  little 
by  the  Fingers,  granulate  again  into  iinall  Corpufcles, 
like  Salt. 

Some  Authors  make  2  different  Kinds  of  Camphor , 
according  to  the  different  Parts  of  the  Tree  where 
they  are  found  :  That  in  the  Veins  of  the  Wood  is  Lid 
to  be  different  from  that  which  oozes  out  upon  break¬ 
ing  the  Bark. 

The  Camphor ,  it  is  faid,  being  at  firfl  red,  is  whi¬ 
ten’d  cither  by  the  Sun,  or  the  Fire:  In  Efiedl,  we 
have  but  little  of  the  raw,  natural  Camphor  among  us ; 
the  'Dutch  take  Care  that  it  comes  all  refin’d  by  Subli¬ 
mation,  and  prepar’d  to  our  Hands. 

Camphor  has  various  Ufes ;  ns  in  Fire- works,  ma¬ 
king  of  Varnifh,  t£c.  In  the  Courts  of  the  eallem 
Princes,  ’tis  burnt,  together  with  Wax,  to  illumine 
the  Night.  It  is  exceedingly  inflammable,  fo  as  to 
burn,  and  preferve  its  Flame  under  Water  and  in 
burning  it  confumes  wholly,  leaving  no  Scorium  be¬ 
hind  i  but  its  principal  Ufe  is  in  Medicine. 

Camphor  is  the  moll  efficacious  Diaphoretick  known, 
its  great  Suhtilty  difluflng  itfclf  through  the  Subfiance 
of  the  Parts,  almofl  as  1*oqii  as  the  Warmth  of  the 
Stomach  has  put  it  in  Motion.  ’Tis  an  excellent  Re¬ 
medy  to  appeafe  the  Hyflericks,  for  ’tis  not  only 
given  tofmell  to  Women  afiliblcd  with  thofe  Di (orders, 
and  adminifler’d  in  Clyllcrsj  but  is  alfo  taken  in¬ 
wardly  :  ’Tis  let  on  Fire,  and  after  ii  has  been  extin- 
guilh’d  5  or  6  Times  in  fume  Liquor  appropriated  to 
the  Di  Hem  per,  that  Liquor  is  given  to  the  Patient  to 
think. 

A  Drachm  of  Camphor  is  diffolv’d  in  4.  Ounces  of 
Spirit  of  Wine,  which  Dillblution  is  call’d  camphorated 


Spirit  of  Wine.  It  is  good  for  the  AnocWv  e 

Hyftericks,  and  to  ref, ft  the  MaiigPnitPy 
mours.  1  he  Dofe  is  from  6  Drops  to  ■ 

Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diflemper  3T  Ir?/0Ine 
ply’d  outwardly,  in  the  fcrophulous  Tumour,0  ^ 
open,  and  in  other  Wounds,  to  refill  ’  W  len 

Dr.  Quincy  obferves,  that  Camphor 
mix’d,  and  that  to  good  Purpofe,  with  Mercur"  ?  be 
guard  againft  their  Simulating  Properties  ami  ?  t0 
them  into  the  fined  Paffages  to  operate  bv  F,,r  t0  ^end 
the  Force  of  Impulfe.  For  not  only,  frj  h CmS 
nus,  or  Calomel ,  may  be  hereby  reftrain’d  ' 
nifell  Operation  in  the  Glands  about  the 
alfo  the  Mineral  Turbith ,  which  of  itfelf  Wnrp  ’  bl,c 

firongly  by  Stool  and  Vomit,  when  mix’d  with 
phor ,  will  be  much  lefs  felt  in  thofe  Refn{>^  m\ 

will  go  into  tlie  furtheft  Circuit  of  Motionf  and  * 
mote  the  cutaneous  Difcharge  in  a  more 'effica  ^ 
Manner  than  any  Medicine  of  lefs  fpecifick  Gravit  ^ 
There  is  a  common  Verfe  to  the  Difcredit  of  r  • 
phor ,  as  if  its  Smell  emafculated :  c,iI" 

Camphora  per  Nares  caftrat  odore Mares 

But  the  Proverb,  according  to  Scaliger  and  Itdpm  is 
falfe.  Camphor  being  boil’d  in  Aqua  vita,  in  a  clof* 
Place,  till  the  whole  be  evaporated-,  if  a  fierfited 
Torch,  or  Candle,  be  introduc’d,  the  Air  in  the 
whole  Place  will  immediately  catch  Fire,  and  appear 
in  a  Flame,  without  doing  any  Damage  to  the  Face 
or  the  Spectators.  ' 

We  make  2  Preparations  of  Oil  of  Camphor,  The 
firfl  Oil  is  the  Camphor  impregnated  with  the  Acids  of 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  which  liquefies  it,  thus:  Three  or  4 
Ounces  of  good  Camphor  having  been  pulveriz’d,  are 
put  1  in  a  Matrafs,  and  twice  as  much  Spirit  of  Nitre 
pour’d  upon  it  j  the  VeflfeJ,  well  Hopp’d,  is  plac’d  on 
a  Pot  half  full  of  warm  Water ;  the  Matter  is  ftirr’d, 
from  Time  to  Time,  to  help  the  DifToIution,  which  is 
made  in  2  or  3  Hours,  and  the  Camphor  converted 
into  a  clear  Oil ,  which  fvviins  at  the  Top  of  the  Spirit 
of  Nitre  :  That  Oil  is  feparated,  and  kept  in  a  Bottle, 
well  cork’d. 

This  Oil  of  Camphor  is  good  for  the  Caries  of  the 
Bones,  to  touch  the  uncover’d  Nerves,  in  Wounds,  and 
for  the  Tooth-ach. 

Note,  That  fome  Artifts  blame  this  Preparation  of 
Oil  of  Camphor ,  becaufe,  fay  they,  of  the  Violence 
which  the  corrofive  Spirit  of  Nitre  makes  to  Cun- 
phor ,  in  diffolving  it  •,  and  of  that  confidcrablc 
Quantity  of  its  Particles  introduc’d  into  it,  whofc 
Acrimony  is  fubjedl  to  them.  But  as  this  Oil  is 
feklom  taken  inwardly,  die  Objection  feeins  frivo¬ 
lous.  Befidcs,  how  could  that  Acrimony  be  fufpeft, 
fince  the  Points  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre  mult  needfa- 
rily  be  embarrafietl  in  the  Particles  of  the  Camphor , 
which  are  all  fulphurous,  and  be  thereby  much 
weaken’d  ?  But  if,  notwithHanding  thefe  Rea  Ions, 
there  remains  Hill  fome  Scruple  of  making  the  Oil 
of  Camphor  with  Spirit  of  Nitre ;  here  is  another 
Manner  of  preparing  it,  which  will  remove  all  Dit- 
ficultics. 


The  fee  on  d  Preparation  of  Oil  of  Camphor,  is  its 
Diflblution  in  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  a  Dillilbtion  ot 
all  the  Matter,  thus :  We  put  in  a  glaJs  Retort  2 
Ounces  of  Camphor  coarfely  pulveriz’d,  or  bruis  u ; 
and  having  pour’d  upon  it  8  Ounces  of  (ethereal  Oil 
of  Turpentine,  we  place  the  Retort,  with  its  Beak  up¬ 
wards,  and  Hopp’d,  in  DigcHion  at  a  Sand  Heat  loi 
24  Hours,  fluking  it,  from  Time  to  Time,  till  all  the 
Camphor  be  diflblvM  in  the  Liquor:  We  then  plao 
the  Retort  in  Diflilhuion  on  Sand,  unllop  it,  hdipt  a 
Recipient  to  it,  lute  exaifily  tlie  Jumfiures,  and,  by  a 
moderate  and  graduate  Fire,  cliflil  the  Liquor  nil  no¬ 
thing  comes  out:  We  keep  that  Liquor  in  a  Bottle, 
well  cork’d. 

This  Oil  of  Camphor  is  deterfive,  vulnerary,  n 
ivc,  hyftcrick,  aperitive,  and  proper  for  Ulccis  m 
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,  Reins,  Bladder,  and  Matrix,  adminifter’d  in- 
r  ie  \w  The  Dofe  is  from  4  Drops  to  1 5.  It  alio 
'var  'u'  ufed  outwardly,  for  Wounds,  old  .Ulcers; 

rtries  of  the  Bones,  the  Scurvy,  and  King’s  Evil. 
tt  n  thcfe  we’ll  pafs  to  our  Operations  on  the  Gum 

*7 

^GuTammoniack,  is  a  Kind  of  Gum  brought 
from  die  Eaft  Indies,  fuppofed  to  ooze  from  an  um- 

r„l]jfei'ous  Plant. 

Diofcorides  fays,  ’tis  the  Juice  of  a  Kind  of  Ferula 
arowing  in  Barbary  \  and  that  the  Plant  that  produces 

fis  calPd  Jgefyllis. 

Pliny  calls  the  Tree  whence  it  flows,  Metopion ,  and 
r  t[ie  Gum  takes  its  Name  from  the  Temple  of 

Suiter  Ammon,  nigh  which  the  Tree  grows. 

it  ought  to  be  in  dry  Drops,  white  within,  yellow- 
•jjj  without,  eafily  fufible,  refinous,  fomewhat  bitter, 
-md  of  a  very  fharp  Tafte  and  Smell,  fomewhat  like 
Gai'lick.  The  good  Anmoniack  is  of  a  high  Colour, 
and  not  mix’d  with  any  Scrapings  of  Wood,  Stone,  or 
Sand ,  ’tis  call’d  Spccvryx,  fragment.  The  other, 
which  is  full  of  Stones  or  Sand,  is  call’d  (pvpccy.ee ,  Mix¬ 
ture,  Some  fay  this  Gum  ferv’d  the  Antients  for  In- 
cenfe  in  their  Sacrifices. 

Qum  Ammoniack  is  ufed  inwardly  in  the  deJopilative 
Opiates,  for  the  fchirrous  Tumours  of  the  Liver, 
Melt,  and  Mefentery  ;  and  is  likewife  employ’d  out¬ 
wardly  in  emollient  and  attractive  Plaifters. 

We  make  but  one  chymical  Preparation  of  Gum 
Anmoniack ,  which  is  its  Dift illation,  whereby  a  Se¬ 
paration  is  made  of  its  Oil  and  Spirit,  from  its  ter- 
reftrial  Part,  thus  :  We  put  a  Pound  of  Gum  Ammo - 
mack  in  a  done  or  glafs  Retort,  large  enough  that  two 
Thirds  thereof  may  be  left  empty  ;  we  lute  the  Re¬ 
tort,  place  it  in  a  reverberatory  Furnace,  adapt  a  Re¬ 
cipient  to  it,  and  begin  the  Diftillation  by  a  very  little 
Fire,  to  heat  gently  the  Retort,  and  make  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  phlegmatick  Liquor  drop  from  it :  When 
the  Vapours  begin  to  appear,  we  throw  away  what  we 
find  in  the  Recipient,  re-adapt  it  to  the  Retort,  lute 
'exaCtly  the  Junctures,  increafe  the  Fire  by  Degrees, 
and  continue  till  it  has  done  diftilling :  Having  left 
thcVeflels  to  grow  cold,  we  unlute  them,  and  pour 
the  Liquor  contain’d  in  the  Recipient  into  a  Funnel 
lin’d  with  grey  Paper :  The  Spirit  runs  through,  and 
leaves  a  thick  black  Oil  on  the  Paper,  which  Oil  we 
keep  in  a  Vial. 

The  Oil  of  Gum  Ammoniack  is  good  for  the  Palfy, 
and  Hyltericks,  by  anointing  the  Part  with  it.  It  is 
given  to  fmell  to  W omen,  for  the  Hyftericks. 

We  pour  the  Spirit  into  a  glafs  Alembick,  and 
reCti (y  it,  by  diftilling  all  the  Humidity  at  a  Sand 
Heat.  This  Spirit  is  a  good  Remedy  againft  the 
Plague,  and  all  malignant  Maladies *  ’tis  ufed  in  the 
Scurvy,  and  for  all  ObftruCtions.  The  Dofe  is  from 
8  to  16  Drops,  in  fome  Liquor  appropriated  to  the 
Dilhmper.  In  the  fame  Manner. may  be  extracted 
the  Spirit  of  all  Sorts  of  Gums.  Our  next  Operations 
arc  to  be  on  Myrrh.  , 

Mvrrh,  Myrrha ,  from  yvppoc,  of  yvpct,  I  run,  or 
trickle,  is  a  Kind  of  Gum,  or  Rcfin,  i filling,  by  In- 
rifion,  and  fometimes  fpontaneoufly,  from  the  Trunk, 
and  larger  Brandies  of  a  Tree  growing  in  Arabia , 
ty'pt ,  and  efpccially  slbyffinia. 

Authors  arc  not  agreed  about  the  Tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  this  Gum :  It  is  true,  they  all  make  it  fmall  and 
thorny,  but  difagree  about  the  Form  of  its  Leaves. 
I  he  lneifions  are  made  twice  a  Year,  and  the  Myrrh 

00zing  out,  is  receiv’d  on  Rufli  Mats,  dilpofed  un¬ 
derneath. 

.  Drug-gifts  fell  two  Sorts  of  Myrrh ,  viz.  Myrrh 
ln  \  c,u%  which  they  call  Staff e  \  the  other  Ungulata, 
or  111  Nails,  Of  the  firlt  Kind  the  beft  is  in  bright, 
yellow,  tran (parent  Drops,  friable,  light,  and  of  a 
lroil6  di (agreeable  Smell,  but  this  is  very  rare-,  and 
!!loft  of  that  in  Ufe  is  the  nail'd  Myrrh,  lo  call’d 
)°m  die  white  Spots  obfcrv’cl  thereon,  much  like 
jno(e  on  the  Nails  of  the  Fingers.  'The  Left  is  in 
u,  Maftlls,  or  Tears,  red,  and  tranfparcnt  •,  which, 
'v  Un  broke,  contains  a  Kind  of  imCtuuus  Liquor,  the 
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moft  precious  Part  of  the  Myrrh,  .and  the  real  S tafte 
of  the  Antients. 

,k  Myrrh  mull  be  chofen  friable,  light,  odorous,  neat; 
in  little  Bits,  of  a  yellowilh  Colour,  and  bitter  Tafte: 
Myrrh  is  aperitive,  and  refolutive ;  ’tis  much  efteem’d 
for  the  Obitru&ions  of  the  Matrix,  as  to  promote  tiie 
Menfesj  and  to  haften  a  Delivery :  It  likewife  refills 
the  Malignity  of  Humours,  is  employ’d  in  roborative 
Remedies,  and  refolutive  Plaifters.  There  are  extracted 
from  Myrrh,  a  Einfture,  and  an  Oil  per  deliquitim. 

The  Tincture  of  Myrrh,  is  a  Diflolution  of 
the  oily  Parts  of  the  Myrrh  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  thus : 
We  put  what  Quantity  we  pleafe  of  fine  Myrrh,  pul-, 
veriz’d,  into  a  Matrafs,  and  pour  upon  it  Spirit  of 
Wine,  to  the  Height  of  four  Fingers  Breadth  •,  we  ftir 
well  the  Matter,  and  put  it  in  Digeftion,  on  a  Sand  1 
Heat,  for  2  or  3  Days,  or  till  the  Spirit  of  Wine  be 
loaded  with  the  'Em  ft  nre  of  the  Myrrh:  We  pour 
then  the  Liquor  by  Inclination,  and  keep  it  in  a  Vial, 
well  cork’d. 

Einfture  of  Myrrh  can  be  ufed  to  haften  Delivery; 
promote  the  Menfes,  for  the  Palfy,  Apoplexy,  Le¬ 
thargy,  and  all  oriier  Maladies  proceeding  from  the 
Corruption  of  Humours.  It  is  fudorifick,  and  ape¬ 
ritive.  The  Dofe  is  from  6  Drops  to  15,  in  fome 
Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diftemper.  It  is  alfo  em¬ 
ploy’d  alone,  or  mix’d  with  TinClure  of  Aloes,  to  re- 
folve  cold  Tumours  *  in  Injections,  to  diflolve  the 
gypfous  Humour,  and  for  the  Gangrene.  In  the  fame 
Manner  are  made  the  Tincture's  of  Caftoreum  and 
Saffron,  much  efteem’d  for  the  Hyftericks.  The 
Dofe  is  from  4  Drops  to  12,  in  Water  of  Meliffa. 

Oil  of  Myr,rh  per  Deliqjjium,  is  a  Diflolution 
of  the  loofer  Particles  of  the  Myrrh,  made  by  the 
Humidity  of  the  Whites  of  Eggs,  thus:  We  boil 
Eggs  hard,  cut  them  in  Plalf,  take  out  the  Yolks* 
and  fill  up  die  Whites  with  Myrrh,  in  Powder  *  we 
place  thofe  Halfs  of  Eggs,  thus  fill’d,  on  fmall  Sticks, 
placed  in  Order,  in  a  Difh,  which  Dilli  we  cany  to 
a  Cellar,  or  fome  other  damp  Place  :  It  diftils  a  Li¬ 
quor  to  the  Bottom  of  die  Difh,  which  wc  take  out, 
and  keepi  It  is  the  Oil  of  Mym'h  per  Deliquiian. 

This  Oil  is  efteem’d  to  take  the  Spots  off  the  Face, 
and  for  tetterous  Humours. 

It  is  veiy  well  for  us  that  we  have  already  run  over 
two  gf  our  Kingdoms  •,  for  I  find  that  my  Finances 
are  pretty  much  exhaufted,  and,  confidering  that  dicy 
were  not  very  copious  at  my  firft  letting  out  on  my 
Travels,  and  that  I  knew  no  Bankers  who  would  be 
kind  enough  to  truft  me  with  any  Bills  of  Credit,  on 
the  Angle  Hipoteck  of  the  Smoak  of  my  Laboratory, 
which,  notwithftanding  my  Induftry,  and  indefati¬ 
gable  Labour,  has  never  prov’d  very  beneficial  to  me, 
otherwife  than  by  furnjfhing  me  once  with  more  Iron 
than  I  wilh’d  for  *  and  by  a  Crew  who  expelled  to 
change  that  Iron  into  Gold,  by  the  entire  Diflolution 
of  my  parch’d  Subfiance,  but,  happily  for  me,  were 
difappointed ;  I’ll  think  myfelf  pretty  well  off,  if  I 
can  make  my  fcanty  Cafli  defray  my  Expcnces 
throughout  the  Animal  Kingdom,  I  am  now  going  to 
enter. 

It  is,  at  prefent,  the  moft  probable  Opinion,  and  the 
beft  receiv’d,  that  all  Animals  proceed  from  Eggs, 
and  that  they  are  -contain’d  in  them,  as  Plants  arc 
contain’d  in  the  Seed:  But  as  the  Eggs  of  all  the  Ani¬ 
mals  are  not  fo  eafily  found,  as  the  Seeds  of  all  the 
Plants,  and  the  Animal  can’t  be  fo  eafily  dilcover’tl  in 
the  Egg,  as  the  Plant  is  perceiv’d  in  the  Seed,  thro’ 
Means  of  a  Microfcopc  ;  there  arc,  yet,  fome  Authors 
who  oppofe  that  Opinion,  with  all  the  Evafions  of  the 
moft  uibrilc  Philofophy. 

But,  however,  the  Animal  being  form’d;  the  nutri¬ 
tious  Juice,  and  the  Humours  circulate  fo  well  in  his 
Body,  by  Means  of  the  Spirits,  which  ferve  as  a  Ve¬ 
hicle  to  them,  that  all  is  volatiliz'd  in  it :  For  we  find 
but  a  very  little  Quantity  of  fix’d  Matter  in  the  Sepa¬ 
rations  we  make  of  the  Principles  of  Animals. 

Ii  is  true  that  their  Subflances  arc  not  louiul  all  vo¬ 
latile  alike,  for  fome  are  more,'  and  others  Ids  volatile. 
The  volatile  Salts  of  the  'Toad,  and  of  the  Scorpion, 
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are  not  fo  fubtile  as  that  of  the  Viper.  The  Hairs, 
the  Urine,  the  Blood,  give  more  volatile  Salt  than 
the  Bones.  The  aqua  tick  Animals  produce’  lefs  vola¬ 
tile  Salt  than  the  te  reft  rial.  The  Mille-pedes,  Earth¬ 
worms,  and  Snails  have  lefs  volatile  Salt  than  the  Li¬ 
zards  and  Serpents,  the  Hart,  the  Goat,  the  Dog, 
the  Wolf,  Fox,  Caftor,  Cat,  the  Hire,  the  Rabbit, 
the  Rat,  and  the  Moufe,  give  more  volatile  Principles 
than  the  Calf,  the  Sheep,  the  Ox,  the  Florfe  and  the 
Afs.  The  Parts  of  the  human  Body  are  all  full  of 
volatile  Salt *  there  is  but  the  Viper  among  Animals, 
which  has  a  little  more  of  it  than  any  of  the  reft. 
The  Bear  has  likewife  a  vaft  Quantity  of  it,  the 
Hartfhorn  contains  more  of  it  than  Ivory  *  the  Hairs 
more  than  any  other  Part  of  the  human  Body *  and 
the  Milk  lefs  than  any  other  Liquor  found  in  Animals. 

Animals ,  their  Parts,  and  their  Excrements,  poftefs 
different  Virtues,  according  to  the  more  or  lefs  of  their 
volatile  Principles,  and  their  Union  among  them. 
Thole,  whole  Principles  are  much  volatile,  have  com¬ 
monly  a  fudorifick  Quality,  as  human  Blood,  and  the 
Cranium  or  Skull *  the  Viper  and  Hartfhorn,  becaufe 
their  Subftance  being  heated  in  the  Stomach  fpreads 
itfelf  throughout  the  whole  Body,  and  comes  out 
through  the  Pores.  But  thofe  whofe  Subftances  are 
lels  volatile,  have  often  an  aperitive  Virtue,  as  the 
prepared  Toad,  the  Mille-pedes,  the  Craw-fifh  *  be¬ 
caufe  their  Salts  being  heavy  are  precipitated  into  the 
Blood,  and  open  the  urinary  Du6ts.  Thofe,  whofe 
Principles  have  fermented,  as  what,  is  improperly 
called  the  Tcfticle  of  Caftor,  the  Urine,  the  Mufk, 
the  Civet,  and  the  Excrements  of  feverdl  Animals,  are 
proper,  fomc  for  the  Epilepfy,  Apoplexy,  Palfy* 
others  for  the  Hiftericks,  becaufe  their  volatile  Sub¬ 
ftance  afeending  to  the  Brain  ftrengthens  the  Origina¬ 
tion  of  the  Nerves.  Urine  is  a  very  good  Remedy 
for  the  Gout,  becaufe  it  exalts  and  diffipates  the  Hu¬ 
mour  through  the  Pores  by  Stools  and  Urine.  The 
Dofe  is  two  or  three  Glalfes  every  Day.  It  is  alfo 
very  good  for  the  Vapours. 

When  we  want  to  make  Ufe  of  Animals  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  we  muff:  choole  them  while  they  are  in  their  Vi¬ 
gour  •,  and  never  employ  thofe  which  are  dead  of 
fomc  Diftcmpers,  becaufe  the  beft  of  their  Subftance 
has  been  exhauiled. 

We’ll  choofe  but  one  whole  Animal  for  the  Subjeft 
of  our  Chymical  Operations,  and  that  will  be  the  Viper. 
All  our  other  Subjects  arc  to  be  fome  Parts  or  Excre¬ 
ments  of  different  Kinds  of  Animals ,  as  Urine,  Hartf¬ 
horn ,  human  Skull  and  Brain ,  Money  and  Wax. 

The  Viper,  Viper  a ,  is  a  Kind  of  Serpent,  famed 
not  only  for  the  exceeding  Vcnomoufncfs  of  its  Bite, 
which  is  one  of  the  molt  dangerous  Poifons  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  Kingdom,  but  allb  for  the  great  Ufefulncfs  ofits 
Elefh  in  Medicine. 

This  molt  remarkable  Reptile  has  the  biggeft  and 
flatted:  Head  of  all  the  Serpent-kind.  Its  ufual  Length 
is  about  half  an  Ell  *  and  its  Thickncfs  fometimes  two 
or  three  Inches :  Its  Snout  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  Hog. 
It  has  ffxtccn  final!  immoveable  Teeth  in  each  Jaw  * 
befides  two  other  large,  lharp,  hooked,  hollow,  *tran- 
fparent,  canine  Teeth,  fituutc  at  each  Side  of  the  up¬ 
per  Jaw,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  that  do  the 
Miichief*  thefe  are  flexible  in  their  Alveoli,  and  are 
ordinarily  laid  Hat  along  the  Jaw,  the  Animal  never 
railing  them  but  when  it  will  bite.  The  Roots  or 
Bales  of  elide  Teeth  or  bangs  are  incompaflcd  witii  a 
Vefuie  or  Bladder,  containing  the  Quantity  of  a  large 
Drop  of  a  yellow  infipid  falivous  Juice.  It  has  only 
one  Row  of  Teeth,  whereas  all  other  Serpents  have 
two:  Its  Bodv  is  not  at  all  fetid*  whereas  the  inner 
}\ul  ol  the  Body  of  other  Serpents  are  intolerable* 
ii  nvi'jw  very  llowly,  and  never  leaps  like  other  Ser¬ 
pents,  though  it  is  nimble  enough  to  bite  when  pro¬ 
voked.  Its  Hotly  is  ol  two  Colours,  A  Ill-Colour,  ot 
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young  living  *  whereas  other  Serpents  hv  17 
hatch  them  *  on  which  Account  the  Vil  •  3rg 
among  the  viviparous  Animals.  Her  voun^  1S  ranbt*i 
forth  wrapp’d  up  in  thin  Skins,  which  tow* COme 
third  Day,  and  fet  the  Animal  at  Liberty  SK  °e> 
forth  the  Number  of  twenty  youna-  W  ,brings 
each  Day.  The  Antients,  particularlv  r  1  °n  ^  one 
&c.  believed  that  the  Young  k!^d7hcS’ 
the  Delivery  *  but  this  is  not  the  only  121 

were  guilty  of  on  the  Subject  of  the  Viper  *ke  the 

This  Animal  is  very  common  in  Dauphin,  ■ 
Poitou,  two  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  p  ln 
whence  they  are  tranfported  throughout  rh*  i  f* 
Kingdom.  When  in  the  Fields  it  hath  feve nn  t 
Animals ,  on  which  it  feeds  *  but  whem  confined -  C 
be  kept  alive  a  whole  Summer  without  eatin<*  nr!  T? 
it  has  Air  enough.  The  Reafon  why  the /-?I°!Ked 
live  fo  Jong  without  eating,  is  that  the  Pore for0 
Skin  being  very  clofe  and  exiguous,  as  it 
when  narrowly  examined,  there  is  but  a  very  little  ft  - 
fipation  made  of  its  Spirits,  therefore  it  docs  nor 

Aliments,  like  other  Animals,  for  the  Formation^' 
new  ones.  -  n  01 

Vipers  muft  be  taken  in  the  Spring,  or  in  Autumn 
becaufe  then  they  arc  fatter,  ancl  in  their  create  ft  v’ 

gour:  The  Cold  kills  them.  W  hen  the  %/■  is  irri~ 
tated,  it  darts  out  a  fork’d  Tongue,  which  appears  like 
a  fmali  Firebrand  *  becaufe  of  the  Spirits  which  are  in  a 
violent  Agitation.  Thofe  who  have  never  ken  the 
Teeth  of  the  Viper  imagine  that  this  Tongue  does  all 
the  Mifchief,  but  they  arc  miftaken,  fince  it  is  in  no 
manner  venomous. 

Dr.  Mead  obferves,  that  the  Antients  efteenfd  the 
Viper  facrcd  *  and  that  the  Kings  of  the  Eaft  hulies 
caufed  Cottages  to  be  built  for  their  Entertainment ; 
and  thofe  who  killed  them  to  be  punilhed  with  Death 
On  Medals  the  Viper  is  frequently  reprefented  as  a  Sym¬ 
bol  of  divine  Power  *  and  as  fuch  given  by  Way  of 
Attribute  to  the  antient  Phyficians. 

The  Bite  of  the  Viper  is  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  the  other  Serpents  *  the  Cure  feems  veiy  unfettled. 
Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  V Emery  found  a  hot  Iron  held  near 
the  Place  fuccefsful,  but  it  proved  otherwife  to  Mr. 
Charras.  Again  the  Snake-ftone,  from  the  Eojl- Indies, 
immediately  applied  to  the  Place,  is  much  commend¬ 
ed  :  But  Mr.  Redi  and  Mr.  Charras  found  it  of  noUJe; 
yet  Baglivi,  and  Dr.  Havers  give  Inftanccs  ofits  good 
Succefs. 

Dr.  Mead  adds,  that  the  fame  Stone  dirctily  appli¬ 
ed  to  a  Pigeon,  when  bitten,  faved  its  Life  four 
Hours  *  whereas  mod  of  the  other  Pigeons  bitten  died 
in  half  an  Hour.  This  Stone  is  not  natural  but  lafti- 
tious  *  its  Virtues  lies  in  the  Porofity,  which  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  imbibe  the  Virus.  The  Viper-Cutchcrs ,  Dr. 
Mead  adds,  have  a  Spec i  lick  they  can  fo  far  confide 
in,  as  not  to  be  afraid  of  being  bitten.  That  Specifick  is 
the  Axungia  of  die  Viper  prclcutly  rubbed  into  the 
Wound  *  which  confuting  of  clammy,  vifeid,  pene¬ 
trating,  and  adive  Parts,  llieuths  the  Salts  ot  the  Vi¬ 
rus.  The  fame  Author  applying  it  to  the  Nollrilsot 
a  Dog  bitten,  found  it  well  the  next  Day:  When  this 
is  not  timely  applied,  and  the  Virus  lias  infinuaccd  into 
the  Blood,  the  Sal- Viper  is  excellent,  given  ancl  re¬ 
peated  ’till  Sweats  be  produced.  This  liicccedcd  well 
with  Mr.  Charras  *  and  Dr.  Mead  relates  that  it  reco¬ 
vered  one  after  the  Virus  had  induced  an  univerfal  Icterus. 

V Emery  lays,  that  the  quickcft  Remedies  for  the 
Bite  of  die  Viper,  is  to  fqueeze  a  little  the  Wound,  to 
evacuate  as  much  of  Santa ,  and  of  Blood  as  pollible, 
to  make  a  (trong  Ligature,  a  little  above  the  Wounj, 
with  a  Pack-tii read,  to  intercept  the  Courfe  ol  tK 
Venom,  which  would  fpread  throughout  the  who; 
Habit  of  the  Body  *  but  that  if  the  Part  admits  ol  no 
fuch  Ligature,  the  Head  of  the  Viper  muft  be Trim; 
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vokod.  Its  Body  is  ol  two  Colours,  A  Ill-Colour,  or  and  applied  on  the  Wound,  or  a  red  hot  Hat  lion  np- 

yellow,  and  the  Ground  t padded  with  longifh  brown  proached  as  near  the  Wound  as  it  can  be  bore  *  01  nc 

Spots,  i  he.  .Si  lies  under  its  Belly  are  ol  the  Colour  Wound  fcarilied,  and  a  Mixture  of  Iheriack,  T,ir 

ol  well  i  m  di  Duel  Stick  lick,  and  Sal-Armoniack.  aunlied  to  it  *  orlaftlyAj*' 


s  Belly 

Ol  well  j mlillial  St t  el. 

i  lie  Male  has  two  Set.*,  ol  genital  Inff  rumen  is,  and 
the  Female  two  Matrices,  She  brines  forth  her 
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lick,  and  Sal-Armoniack,  applied  to  it*  or lalt  A 1 
Gunpowder  may  be  hurnt  upon  the  Wound,  c 
pretends  that  all  thefe  Topick  Remedies  can  ^ 
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p  e5  of  the  Wound,  and  bring,  out  the  envenom’d 

qirits  which  had  enter’d,  into  it  •,  with  this  Caution, 
y  tj10fe  Remedies  are  to  be  apply’d  immediately 

the  Bite  j  for  if  any  Time  was  given  to  the  Ve- 
al  n  to  penetrate  further  into  the  VefTels,  they  would 
001  ve  ineffectual,  becaufe  the  V cnom  could  not  return 
^r°the  Wound,  however  great  could  be  the  Dilatation 
t0r  tjlC  pores.  After  thefe  neceffary  Applications  on 
°he  Wound,  the  fame  Author  prescribes  the  volatile 
\alt  of  Vipers  to  the  Patient ;  for  in  Cafe,  fays  he,  the 

xternal  Remedies  fhould  prove  ineffectual,  this  alone 
?  capable  to  perfeCt  the  Cure  :  Becaufe  it  being  a  vo- 
fotile- Alkali ,  penetrates,  in  a  ihort  Time,  all  the  Vef- 
fels  and  diffolves  the  Blood,  which  the  Venom  of  the 

Viper  would  have  coagulated. 

As  to  the  Manner  wherein  the  Viper  conveys  its 
poifon,  Authors  are  a  little  difagreed.  Several  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  Malignity  confifts  only  in  the  irritated 
Spirits-,  his  the  Sentiment  of  Van  Helmont  and  Pote- 
rius  as  related  by  Zuulpher ,  in  his  Remarks  on  the 
pharmacopeia  of  Atijbourg  *,  where  he  mentions  the 
Troches  of  Vipers.  Zuulpher  fays,  that  there  have 
been  fo  many  great  Men  who  have  Supported  this  Sen¬ 
timent,  with  curious  Obfervations  on  the  Bites  of  ir¬ 
ritated  Animals ,  particularly  thofe  of  a  Man, .  Cat, 
Wolf,  Hcrfe,  Dog,  &jV.  and  among  them  Fabricius 
Hildantis ,  in  his  Chirurgical  Operations  \  that  he  was 
not  himfeif  oblig’d  to  add  any  Thing  elfe  to  prove 
the  Truth  of  their  Opinions.  If  we  fee,  continues 
he,  Accidents  happen,  fome  more  fatal,  fome  lefs, 
they  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  greater  or  lefs  Degree  of 
Wrath  in  the  Animal. 

This  Sentiment  feems  to  have  been  confirm’d  by 
fome  Experiments  related  by  M.  Cbarras ,  in  his  Book 
of  the  Viper  where  lie  not  only  flievvs  that  the  irri¬ 
tated  Spirits  make,  alone,  the  Venom  of  the  Viper : 
But  pretends,  likewife,  that  the  yellowifh  Liquor 
found  in  the  two  Veficula ,  or  Bags,  which  cover  the 
Bafe  of  the  two  canine  Teeth,  . and  which  was  fuppos’d 
to  be  the  Venom  of  the  Animal^  is  not  poifonous  at 
all-,  that  he  has  given  it  to  Pigeons,  as  Food,  with¬ 
out  their  being  at  all  diforder’d  thereby  5  that  the  Vi - 
ft? s  Bite  he  has  always  found  mortal  to  Animals ,  even 
after  the  Bag  has  been  taken  .clear  out,  as  well  as  be¬ 
fore  :  And,  Jaflly,  that  the  Poifon  muft  lie  in  the  irri¬ 
tated  Spirits  of  the  Viper ,  which  it  exhales  in  the  Ar¬ 
dour  of  its  Bite,  and  which  are  fo  cold,  that  they  cur¬ 
dle  the  Blood,  and  flop  the  Circulation. 

Irancifco  Rcdi  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  all 
the  Venom  of  the  Viper  is  contain’d  in  the  two  Vefi- 
.  atU\  or  Bags,  abovemention’d  whence,  upon  biting, 
the  yellowifh  Liquor  is  fqueez’d  out  into  the  Wound, 
where  mixing  with  the  Blood,  and  other  Juices,  it 
produces  the  dreadful  Symptoms  attending  the  Bite  of 
the  Viper.  This  Hypothecs  he  maintains  by  a  good 
Number  of  Experiments,  as  of  Animals ,  viz.  Cocks, 
fcfa  being  bitten  by  Viper s,  after  thefe  VeftcuLc ,  and 
their  Juice,  had  been  taken  out,  without  any  Sign  of 
Poifon,  or  any  ill  Confequcncc  at  all. 

This  Sentiment  of  Rcdi  has  found  a  vafl:  Number 
of  Partifans,  and  the  excellent  Dr.  Mead ,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  who  fuppofes  it  the  true  one,  in  his  Eflay  on 
the  Poifon  of  the  Piper  and  who  adds  to  Red? s  Ac¬ 
count,  that  the  Poifon  in  the  Viper's,  Bag  is  feparated 
hum  die  Blood  by  a  conglomerate  Gland,  lying  in  the 
lateral  anterior  Part  of  the  Os  Sincipilis ,  behind  the 
Orbit  of  the  Lye  from  which  Gland  is  a  Du6t  that 
conveys  the  Poifon  to  the  Bags  at  the  Teeth,  The 
Fceili,  he  adds,  arc  tubulated,  for  the  Conveyance 
and  Em idion  of  the  Poifon  into  the  Wound  ;  but 
their  Hollownofs  docs  not  reach  to  the  Apex,  or  Tip 
of  the  Tooth,  but  ends  in  a  long  Slit  below  the  Point, 
out  of  which  the  Poifon  in  emitted. 

Thefe  Slits,  or  Perforations  of  the  Teeth,  Galen 
?ys»  the  Mountebanks,  of  his  Days,  us'd  to  flop  with 
jome  Kind  of  Palle  after  which,  they  would  pub- 
hekly  expofe  thcmfelves  to  be  bitten,  without  Danger. 

.  to  f°  great  an  Oppofition  of  Sentiments  and  Expe¬ 
riences,  a  learned  Author,  to  reconcile  them,  fays, 
t‘UU  it  could  very  well  happen  that  the  yellow  Liquor 


of  the  Vipers  might  produce  different  Effeds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Places  they  are  born  in :  And 
therefore  M,  Redi  could  have  found  that  yellow  Juice 
venomous  in  Italy ^  whereas  in  France ,  where  the  Cli¬ 
mate  is  colder,  that  Liquor  fhews  no  Venom,  unlefe 
excited  by  the  irritated  Spirits  of  the  Viper ,  which 
gives  it  its  Penetration. 

Some  Perfons  allure  us,  that  they  have  feen  fcveral 
Animals  die  in  France ,  fome  Time  after  that  yellow 
Liquor  had  been  put  in  Wounds  made  on  Purpoie; 
which  favours  much  the  Sentiment  of  M.  Redi.  Be- 
fides  what  is  faid  of  that  Liquor  having  been  tailed, 
in  France ,  without  the  lead  Prejudice  to  the  Perfon 
who  tailed  it,  is  not  a  quite  convincing  Proof  of  its 
not  being  poifonous  \  becaufe  though  the  Spirit  of 
Vitriol,  for  Example,  or  fome  other  Acids,  be  not 
mortal,  when  taken  by  the  Mouth  ;  if,  notwithfland- 
ing  they  be  fyring’d,  in  an  equal  Quantity,  into  the 
Wins,  the  Animal  falls  immediately  into  Convulfions, 
and  dies.  But  as  the  Reafon  why  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol 
taken  by  the  Mouth  is  not  a  Poifon,  is,  that  its  Acids 
being  weaken’d  then  by  their  Mixture  with  the  Saliva , 
and  that  before  they  come  to  be  mix’d  with  the  Mafs 
of  the  Blood,  its  Particles  are  fo  alter’d  by  the  Fer¬ 
ment  of  the  Places  they  pais  through,  that  they  only 
retain  Virtue  enough  to  cool  the  Blood :  It  can  be  faid, 
likewife,  that  the  yellow  Juice  of  the  Viper y  when 
put  on  the  Tongue,  befides  its  being  mix’d  with  the 
Humidity  of  the  Mouth,  and  of  the  Stomach,  is  alfo 
alterated  by  the  Ferment  of  the  Places  through  which 
it  muft  pafs,  before  it  enters  the  Mafs  of  Blood. 

Others  imagine,  that  the  Venom  of  the  Viper  has 
its  chief  Seat  in  the  Gall,  whence  ’tis  carry’d  to  the 
Alveoli ,  when  the  Animal  is  irritated  ;  but  we  find  no 
Conduit  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Viper,  capable  to 
make  that  Tranfport :  Though  it  may  be  faid,  that  in 
living  Bodies  -the  Pores  are  fo  open,  that  all  Sorts  of 
Liquor  can  pafs  through  them.  But  we  don’t  find 
that  the  Gall  of  the  Viper  produces  any  bad  Effed, 
though  it  has  been  adminifter’d  inwardly,  and  apply’d 
on  Wounds  made  on  Purpofe:  It  only  proves  fudo- 
rifick. 

My  own.  Sentiment  is,  that  the  Venom  of  th t  Viper 
confifts. in.  its  irritated  Spirits,  (which  meeting  in  their 
Paffagc  from  the  Blood,  whence  they  Pally  to  the  Mouth 
of  the  Animal ,  a  vafl  Quantity  of  acid  Particles)  each 
of  thofe  Spirits  forms  to  itfelf  a  Capfule,  or  Sheath,  of 
thofe  acid  Particles,  wherein  it  wraps  itfelf,  and  flow¬ 
ing  with  Violence,  or  Impctuofity,  from  the  Mouth  of 
the  Animal ,  when  he  bites,  infinuatc  themfelves  into 
the  Veins  and  Arteries,  where  meeting  with  the  Alkali 
of  the  Blood,  they  ferment,  and  form  a  Coagulum ; 
that  *tis  not  without  a  very  great  Appearance  of  Rea¬ 
fon  that  the  Venom  of  the  Viper  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
fifl  in  the  yellow  Juice  contain’d  in  the  Alveoli for 
thofe  Spirits  infinuating  thcmfclves  into  thofe  Alveoli , 
at  the  fame  Time  they  crowd  to  the  Mouth  of  the  A- 
nimal ,  while  irritated,  caufe  there  fo  great  an  Effer- 
vefcencc,  that  the  Membrane  of  the  Bag,  being  thereby 
tliftended  beyond  its  Strength,  and  therefore  breaking, 
at  its  being  compreffcd  by  the  Part  bitten,  emits  the  . 
Liquor  it  contains,  in  the  Wound  :  That  that  Liquor, 
thus  impregnated,  can  remain  poifonous  ever  after, 
and  produce  the  fame  bad  Efteds,  when  put  in  any 
other  Wounds  befides  that  made  by  the  Bite  of  the 
Viper ;  becaufe  thofe  Spirits,  thus  fljeath’d,  being  put 
into  a  new  Ferment  by  the  Heat  of  the  Part  the  Li¬ 
quor  is  apply’d  to,  are  di reded  to  the  fame  Adion  \ 
and  that  the  Difference  of  the  Time,  as  well  as  of  the 
Condi tution  of  the  Animal ,  when  the  Experiments  of 
M.  Cbarras ,  and  M.  Rcdi,  have  been  made,  may  be  the 
Caufe  of  the  different  Effeds  the  yellow  Juice  of  tho 
Viper  has  produc’d,  (for  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
deny  Fads  alledg’d  by  Men  of  their  Integrity  and 
Knowledge,)  for  it  can’t  be  reafonably  fuppoied  that  a 
weak  and  cacochimous  Animal  can  emit  fo  great  a 
Number  of  Spirits,  when  irritated,  as  one  more  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  of  a  (Longer  Conftitution  \  nor  that  a  L  iquor 
lately  taken  out  of  the  Bag,  could  not  be  more  apt  to 
ferment,  than  that  which  has  been  a  longer  Timeout  of 
8  O  it. 
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are  not  fo  fubtile  as  that  of  the  Viper.  The  Hairs, 
the  Urine,  the  Blood,  give  more  volatile  Salt  than 
the  Bones.  The  aqua  tick  Animals  produce  lefs  vola¬ 
tile  Salt  than  the  tereftrial.  The  Mill  e-pedes.  Earth¬ 
worms,  and  Snails  have  lefs  volatile  Salt  than  the  Li¬ 
zards  and  Serpents,  the  1  lart,  the  Goat,  the  Dog, 
the  Wolf,  Fox,  Caftor,  Cat,  the  Hire,  the  Rabbit, 
the  Rat,  and  the  Moufe,  give  more  Volatile  Principles 
than  the  Calf,  the  Sheep,  the  Ox,  the  Horfe  and  the 
Als.  The  Parts  of  the  human  Body  are  all  full  of 
volatile  Salt ;  there  is  but  the  Viper  among  Animals, 
which  has  a  little  more  of  it  than  any  of  the  reft. 
The  Bear  has  likewife  a  vaft  Quantity  of  it,  the 
Hartfhorn  contains  more  of  it  than  Ivory  •,  the  Flairs 
more  than  any  other  Part  of  the  human  Body ;  and 
the  Milk  lefs  than  any  other  Liquor  found  in  Animals. 

Animals,  their  Parts,  and  their  Excrements,  po fiefs 
different  Virtues,  according  to  the  more  or  lefs  of  their 
volatile  Principles,  and  their  Union  among  them. 
Thole,  whole  Principles  are  much  volatile,  have  com¬ 
monly  a  fudorifick  Quality,  as  human  Blood,  and  the 
Cranium  or  Skull ;  the  Viper  and  Hartfhorn,  becaufe 
their  Subltance  being  heated  in  the  Stomach  fpreads 
itfelf  throughout  the  whole  Body,  and  comes  out 
through  the  Pores.  But  chofe  whole  Subftanccs  are 
lefs  volatile,  have  often  an  aperitive  Virtue,  as  the 
prepared  Toad,  the  Mi lle-pedcs,  the  Craw-fifii  ;  be- 
caulc  their  Salts  being  heavy  are  precipitated  into  the 
Blood,  and  open  the  urinary  Du6ts.  Thole,  whole 
Principles  have  fermented,  as  what  is  improperly 
called  the  Tcftidc  of  Caftor,  the  Urine,  the  Mulk, 
the  Civet,  and  the  Excrements  of  fcveral  Animals,  are 
proper,  fornc.  for  the  Kpilcpfy,  Apoplexy,  Palfy-, 
others  for  the  Hiftericks,  becaufe  their  volatile  Sub- 
ftancc  afeending  to  the  Brain  ftrengthens  the  Origina¬ 
tion  of  the  Nerves.  Urine  is  a  very  good  Remedy 
for  the  Gout,  becaufe  it  exalts  and  diftipates  the  Hu¬ 
mour  through  the  Pores  by  Stools  and  Urine.  The 
Dole  is  two  or  three  G  la  lies  every  Day.  It  is  alfo 
very  good  for  the  Vapours. 

When  we  want  to  make  Ufe  of  Animals  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  we  muft  choofe  them  while  they  are  in  their  Vi¬ 
gour  *,  and  never  employ  thole  which  are  dead  of 
ibme  Diftcmpcrs,  becaufe  the  bell  of  their  Subftance 
has  been  exhauiled. 

We’ll  choofe  but  one  whole  Animal  for  the  Subject 
of  our  Chymical  Operations,  and  that  will  be  the  Viper. 
All  our  other  Subjects  are  to  be  fome  Parts  or  Excre¬ 
ments  of  dilferent  Kinds  ‘A  Animals,  as  Urine ,  Hartf¬ 
horn,  human  Skull  and  Brain ,  floucy  and  PVax. 

The  Viper,  Vipera ,  is  a  Kind  of  Serpent,  famed 
not  only  for  the  exceeding  Vcnomoufncfs  of  its  Bite, 
which  is  one  of  the  molt  dangerous  Poifons  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  Kingdom,  but  alfo  for  the  great  Ufefulncls  of  its 
FIcfh  in  Medicine. 

This  molt  remarkable  Reptile  has  the  biggeft  and 
Hatted  Head  ol  all  the  Serpent-kiml.  Its  ufual  Length 
is  about  half  an  Ell*,  and  its  Thickncfs  fome  times  two 
or  three  Inches :  Its  Snout  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  Hog. 
It  has  iixteen  linall  immoveable  Teeth  in  cadi  Jaw ; 
bolides  two  other  large,  fharp,  hooked,  hollow,  tran- 
fparent,  canine  Teeth,  fituatc  at  each  Side  of  the  up¬ 
per  Jaw,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  thofc  that  do  the 
Miichicl  i  thcle  ale  Ikxible  in  their  Alveoli,  and  are 
oidmarily  laid  fiat  along  the  Jaw,  the  Animal  never 
railing  them  but  when  it  will  bite.  The  Roots  or 
Ball  s  ot  thde  Teeth  or  Fangs  are  incompafilt!  with  a 
Vdide  or  Bladder,  containing  the  Quantity  of  a  large 
Drop  o!  a  yellow  infipid  laiivous  Juice.  It  has  only 
one  Row  of  Teeth,  whereas  all  other  Serpents  have 
i.svn:  Ie,  Boclv  is  not  at  all  fetid;  whereas  ihc  inner 
Fill  nj  the  body  oi  other  Si  rpencs  are  intolerable  ; 
u  r.iepsvciy  llowiy,  and  never  leaps  like  other  Ser¬ 
pent  j,  though  it  is  nimble  enough  to  bite  when  pro¬ 
voked.  Its  Body  U  of  two  ( 'olo  ur.s,  A  Ill-Colour,  or 
yellow,  and  (he  Ground  ijMkled  with  longilh  [»rnwn 
Spots.  1  he  .St  i  1 1 hi kK  i  Us  Belly  are  nj  ihe  Colour 
n|  Will  j  >t  -1 1 f !  i' d  St;  el. 

1  lie  i\ia!e  has  two  S  •  •  i  •,  o',  genii  a  I  lull  ruments,  and 

fhe  Female  two  Muricv,  c.-:V.  She  brums  lurch  her 
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young  living ;  whereas  other  Serpents  1™  r 
hatch  them  ;  on  which  Account  the  Vile  •  ur-(i 
among  the  viviparous  Animals.  Her  vJLL  1S  ran^ 
forth  wrapp’d  up  in  thin  Skins,  which  heT*  C°me 
third  Day,  and  fee  the  Animal  at  Liberty  sk 
forth  the  Number  of  twenty  youne .  h,lt  he ,bnng8 
each  Day.  The  Antients,  particular^  r  ;°n  y  0ne 
&C.  believed  that  the  YounPg  k£  &' 

the  Delivery  ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  Uihl  l  m 
were  guilty  ol  on  the  Subject  of  the  Viler  1  le 

Tiiis  Animal  is  veiy  common  in  Daupbhn  o  i  • 
Poitou,  two  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  V  ln 

Kingdom.  When  in  the  Fields  it  hath  fJmU°i" 
Animals,  on  which  it  feeds  ;  but  when  confined'/ Utt  C 
be  kept  alive  a  whole  Summer  without  eatinr, 
it  has  Air  enough.  The  Reafon  why  the 
live  fo  long  without  eating,  is  that  the  Po 
Skin  being  very  clofe  and  exiguous,  as  it  lpD 
when  narrowly  examined,  there  is  but  a  very  liule  D  7 
fipation  made  of  its  Spirits,  therefore  it  does  nor  w- 

Aliments,  like  other  Animals ,  for  the  Formation" ^ ■’ 
new  ones.  -  1  0t 

Vipers  muft  be  taken  in  the  Spring,  or  in  Autumn 
becaufe  then  they  are  fatter,  and  in  their  greateft  V ' 
gour:  The  Cold  kills  them.  When  the  Riper  is  in!" 
tated,  it  darts  out  a  fork’d  Tongue,  which  appears  like 
a  fmall  Firebrand  ;  becaufe  of  the  Spirits  which  arc  in  a 
violent  Agitation.  Thofc  who  have  never  ken  the 
Teeth  of  the  Viper  imagine  that  this  Tongue  does  all 

the  Mifchief,  but  they  are  miftaken,  fincc  it  is  in  j-o 

manner  venomous. 

Dr.  Mead  obferves,  that  the  Antients  efteem’d  the 
Viper  facrcd  ;  and  that  the  Kings  of  the  Raft  Indies 
caufed  Cottages  to  be  built  for  their  Entertainment ; 
and  thofc  who  killed  them  to  be  pui i i Hied  with  Death.' 
On  Medals  the  Viper  is  frequently  reprefented  as  a  Sym¬ 
bol  ol  divine  Power  •,  and  as  fuch  given  by  Way  of 
Attribute  to  the  ancient  Phyficians. 

The  Bite  of  the  Viper  is  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  the  other  Serpents  •,  the  Cure  feems  veiy  unfetrlcd. 
Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  U Emery  found  a  hot  Iron  held  near 
the  Place  fuccefsful,  but  it  proved  otherwife  to  Mr. 
Charras.  Again  the  Snake-ftone,  from  the  Eqfl- Indies, 
immediately  applied  to  die  Place,  is  much  commend¬ 
ed  :  But  Mr.  Redi  and  Mr.  Charras  found  it  of  noU/e-, 
yet  Baglivi,  and  Dr.  Havers  give  In  fiances  of  its  good 
Succefs. 

Dr.  Mead  adds,  that  the  fame  Stone  direftly  appli¬ 
ed  to  a  Pigeon,  when  bitten,  laved  its  Life  lour 
Hours ;  whereas  molt  of  the  other  Pigeons  bitten  died 
in  half  an  Flour.  This  Stone  is  not  naturrJ  but  ficti¬ 
tious  •,  its  Virtues  lies  in  the  Porofiry,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  imbibe  the  Virus.  The  P'ipsr-CeJ.drrs,  Dr. 
Mead  adds,  have  a  Specific k  they  can  lb  far  confide 
in,  as  not  to  be  aft  aid  of  being  bitten.  That  Spccilick  is 
the  Axungia  of  the  Viper  prciently  mbbal  into  the 
Wound  -,  which  confiding  of  clammy,  vifeid,  pene¬ 
trating,  and  adtive  Parts,  Iheaths  the  Salts  ol  the  \  i- 
rus.  The  fame  Author  applying  it  to  the  Noltrils  ot 
a  Dog  bitten,  found  it  well  the  next  Day:  When  tms 
is  not  timely  applied,  and  the  Virus  lias  infmuated  into 
die  Blood,  the  Sal-Viper  is  excellent,  given  and  re¬ 
peated  ’till  Sweats  be  produced.  This  fucccedcd  well 
with  Mr.  Charras  \  and  Dr.  Mead  relates  that  it  reco¬ 
vered  one  itirer  the  Virus  had  induced  aniinivedullckt  in 

Id  Emery  fays,  that  the  quickefl  Remedies  for  the 
Bite  of  die  Viper,  is  to  fqueeze  a  little  the  Wound,  to 
evacuate  as  much  of  Sania,  and  of  Blood  as  polld)  y 
i  make  a  flrong  Ligature,  a  little  above  the  Woum  » 
..ilh  :i  Pack-thread,  to  intercept  the  Courfe  <>Uj^ 
Venom,  which  would  fpread  throughout  the  wlr' 


to 
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*  Liiinn,  wim.ii  wuuiu  j  piiau  -  . 

Habit  of  the  Body  ;  but  that  if  the  Part  admits  o  no 
luch  Ligature,  the  Head  of  the  Viper  muft  be  bun  ^ 
and  applied  on  the  Wound,  or  a  red  hot  flat  non  ap^ 
proached  as  near  the  Wound  as  it  can  be  bore  \  1 

Wound  fcarilied,  and  a  Mixture  oi  II  lu’riauv,  -,a 
lick,  and  Sal-Armoniack,  applied  to  it;  or  hill 
Gunpowder  may  be  burnt  upon  the  V\ouik.  p- 
pretends  that  all  thefe  Topick  Remedies  can  ‘ 
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of  the  Wound,  and  bring  out  the  envenom’d 
*  °.r<?  which  had  enter’d  into  it ;  with  this  Caution, 
!  in  thofe  Remedies  are  to  be  apply ’d  immediately 
f  the  Bite  ;  for  if  any  Time  was  given  to  the  Ve- 
a  tCr  to  penetrate  further  into  the  Vefiels,  they  would 
n0Ive  ineffectual,  becaufe  the  Venom  could  not  return 
Pr0fhc  Wound,  however  great  could  be  the  Dilatation 
t0,  tjiC  pores.  After  thefe  neceftary  Applications  on 
°K  Wound,  the  fame  Author  prescribes  the  volatile 
of  Vipers  to  the  Patient ;  for  in  Cafe,  fays  he,  the 
teinal  Remedies  fiiould  prove  ineffectual,  this  alone 
^capable  to  perfect  the  Cure  :  Bccaufe  it  being  a  vo¬ 
latile  Alkali,  penetrates,  in  a  Ihort  Time,  all  the  Vef- 
fels  and  diflolves  the  Blood,  which  the  Venom  of  the 

Viper  would  have  coagulated. 

As  to  the  Manner  wherein  the  Viper  conveys  its 

Poifon,  Authors  are  a  little  diiagrecd.  Several  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  Malignity  confifts  only  in  the  irritated 
SniritSj  his  the  Sentiment  of  Van  Belmont  and  Pole- 
r‘us  as  related  by  Zuulpher ,  in  his  Remarks  on  the 
pharmacopeia  of  Anjbourg  ;  where  he  mentions  the 
Troches  of  Vipers.  Zutdpber  fays,  that  there  have 
been  fo  many  great  Men  who  have  fupported  this  Sen¬ 
timent,  with  curious  Obfervations  on  the  Bites  of  ir- 
utated  Animals ,  particularly  thofe  of  a  Man,  Cat, 
Wolf,  He rfe,  Dog,  iAc.  and  among  them  Falricius 
Hihlanus,  in  his  Chirurgical  Operations  ;  that  he  was 
not  himfclf  oblig’d  to  add  any  Thing  elfe  to  prove 
the  Truth  of  their  Opinions.  If  we  fee,  continues 
fc,  Accidents  happen,  fome  more  fatal,  fome  lefs, 
they  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  greater  or  lefs  Degree  of 
Wrath  in  die  Animal. 

This  Sentiment  fee  ms  to  have  been  confirm’d  by 
fome  Experiments  related  by  M.  Charras ,  in  his  Book 
of  the  Viper  \  where  he  not  only  fiiews  that  the  irri¬ 
tated  Spirits  make,  alone,  the  Venom  of  the  Viper: 
But  pretends,  likewife,  that  the  ycllowifh  Liquor 
found  in  the  two  VeficuLc ,  or  Bags,  which  cover  the 
Bale  of  the  two  canine  Teeth,  and  which  was  fuppos’d 
to  be  the  Venom  of  the  Animal,  is  not  poifonous  at 
all*,  that  he  has  given  it  to  Pigeons,  as  Food,  with¬ 
out  their  being  at  all  diforder’d  thereby;  that  the  Vi- 
per’s  Bite  he  litis  always  found  mortal  to  Animals,  even 
after  the  Bag  has  been  taken  .clear  out,  as  well  as  be¬ 
fore  :  And,  laftly,  that  the  Poifon  muft  lie  in  the  irri¬ 
tated  Spirits  of  the  Viper,  which  it  exhales  in  the  Ar¬ 
dour  of  its  Bite,  and  which  are  fo  cold,  that  they  cur¬ 
dle  i!v:  31ood,  and  Hop  the  Circulation. 

iratuifeo  Rcdi  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  all 
the  Venom  of  the  Viper  is  contain’d  in  the  two  Vefi- 
or  Bags,  abovemention’d  ;  whence,  upon  biting, 
the  ytilowilh  Liquor  is  fqueez’d  out  into  the  Wound, 
wheie  mixing  with  the  Blood,  and  other  Juices,  it 
produces  the  dreadful  Symptoms  attending  the  Bite  of 
tiie  Viper,  This  Hypothcfis  he  maintains  by  a  good 
Number  of  Experiments,  as  of  Animals,  viz.  Cocks, 
EV,  being  bitten  by  Vipers,  after  thefe  VeficuLc,  and 
their  Juice,  had  been  taken  out,  without  any  Sign  of 
Poifon,  or  any  ill  Confequencc  at  all. 

This  Sentiment  of  Rcdi  has  found  a  vaft  Number 
oi  Partiians,  and  the  excellent  Dr.  Mead,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  who  hippo fes  it  the  true  one,  in  his  Efiay  on 
the  Poifon  of  the  Viper  ;  and  who  adds  to  Rcdi' s  Ac¬ 
count,  that  the  Poifon  in  the  Viper's,  Bag  is  fe  para  ted 
hom  the  Blood  by  a  conglomerate  Gland,  lying  in  the 
bterul  anterior  Part  of  the  Os  Sincipilis,  behind  the 
Orbit  of  the  Eye;  from  which  Gland  is  a  Dudb  that 
conveys  the  Poilbn  to  the  Bags  at  the  Teeth,  The 
huh,  he  adds,  arc  tubulated,  lor  the  Conveyance 
aiuj  Emifiion  of  the  Poifon  into  the  Wound  ;  but 
lla-ir  IloUownds  does  not  reach  to  the  Apex,  or  Tip 
ul  the  Tooth,  but  ends  in  a  long  Slit  below  the  Point, 
uu  of  which  the  Poilbn  is  emitted. 

Hide  Slits,  or  Perforations  of  the  Teeth,  Galen 
frys,  the  Mountebanks,  of  his  Days,  us’d  to  Hop  with 
Hnie  Rind  of  Palle ;  alter  which,  they  would  pub- 
expofe  themlclves  to  be  bitten,  without  Danger, 
bt  fo  great  an  Oppolition  of  Sentiments  and  Lxpc- 
n(,J'u.s,  a  learned  Author,  to  reconcile  them,  lays, 
lluu  k  could  very  wdl  happen  that  the  yellow  Liquor 


of  the  Vipers  might  produce  different  Etfefb,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Places  they  are  born  in :  And 
therefore  M.  Redi  could  have  found  that  yellow  Juice 
venomous  in  Italy,  whereas  in  France ,  where  the  Cli¬ 
mate  is  colder,  that  Liquor  fhews  no  Venom,  uni eS 
excited  by  the  irritated  Spirits  of  the  Viper ,  which 
gives  it  its  Penetration. 

Some  Perfons  allure  us,  that  they  have  feen  fcvcral 
Animals  die  in  France ,  fome  Time  after  that  yellow 
Liquor  had  been  put  in  Wounds  made  on  Purpofe ; 
which  favours  much  the  Sentiment  of  M.  Rcdi .  Be¬ 
sides  what  is  faid  of  that  Liquor  having  been  tafted, 
in  France ,  without  the  leaft  Prejudice  to  the  Perfon 
who  tafted  it,  is  not  a  quite  convincing  Proof  of  its 
not  being  poifonous  ;  becaufe  though  the  Spirit  of 
Vitriol,  for  Example,  or  fome  other  Acids,  be  not 
mortal,  when  taken  by  the  Mouth  ;  if,  notwithftand- 
ing  they  be  fyring’d,  in  an  equal  Quantity,  into  the 
Veins,  the  Animal  falls  immediately  into  Convulfions, 
and  dies.  But  as  the  Reafon  why  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol 
taken  by  the  Mouth  is  not  a  Poifon,  is,  that  its  Acids 
being  weaken’d  then  by  their  Mixture  with  the  Saliva , 
and  that  before  they  come  to  be  mix’d  with  the  Mals 
of  the  Blood,  its  Particles  are  fo  alter’d  by  the  Fer¬ 
ment  of  the  Places  they  pafs  through,  that  they  only 
retain  Virtue  enough  to  cool  the  Blood :  It  can  be  faid, 
likewife,  that  the  yellow  Juice  of  the  Viper ,  when 
put  on  the  Tongue,  bclides  its  being  mix’d  with  the 
Humidity  of  the  Mouth,  and  of  the  Stomach,  is  alfo 
alterated  by  the  Ferment  of  the  Places  through  which 
it  muft  pafs,  before  it  enters  the  Mafs  of  Blood. 

Others  imagine,  that  the  Venom  of  the  Viper  has 
its  chief  Seat  in  the  Gall,  whence  ’tis  cariy’d  to  the 
Alveoli,  when  the  Animal  is  irritated  ;  but  we  find  no 
Conduit  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Viper ,  capable  to 
make  that  Tranfport :  Though  it  may  be  laid,  that  in 
living  Bodies  the  Pores  are  fo  open,  that  all  Sorts  of 
Liquor  can  pafs  through  them.  But  we  don’t  find 
that  the  Gall  of  the  Viper  produces  any  bad  Effedt, 
though  it  has  been  adminifter’d  inwardly,  andapply’d 
on  Wounds  made  on  Purpofe:  It  only  proves  fudo- 
rifick. 

My  own  Sentiment  is,  that  the  Venom  of  the  Viper 
confifts  in  its  irritated  Spirits,  (which  meeting  in  their 
Paflhgcfrom  the  Blood,  whence  they  Tally  to  the  Mouth 
of  the  Animal ,  a  vaft  Quantity  of  acid  Particles)  each 
of  thofe  Spirits  forms  to  itfclf  a  Cap  fide,  or  Sheath,  of 
thofe  acid  Particles,  wherein  it  wraps  itfclf,  and  flow¬ 
ing  with  Violence,  or  Impctuofity,  from  the  Mouth  of 
the  Animal,  when  he  bites,  infinuate  themfelves  into 
the  Veins  and  Arteries,  where  meeting  with  the  Alkali 
of  the  Blood,  they  ferment,  and  form  a  Coagulum ; 
that  *tis  not  without  a  very  great  Appearance  of  Rea¬ 
fon  that  the  Venom  of  the  Viper  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
fift  in  the  yellow  Juice  contain’d  in  the  Alveoli  \  for 
thofe  Spirits  infinuating  themfelves  into  thofe  Alveoli , 
at  the  lame  Time  they  crowd  to  the  Mouth  of  the  A - 
nimal,  while  irritated,  caufe  there  fo  great  an  Effer- 
vefcencc,  that  the  Membrane  of  the  Bag,  being  thereby 
diftended  beyond  its  Strength,  and  therefore  breaking, 
at  its  being  comp  relied  by  the  Part  bitten,  emits  the 
Liquor  it  contains,  in  the  Wound :  That  that  Liquor, 
thus  impregnated,  can  remain  poifonous  ever  alter, 
and  produce  the  fame  bad  Efforts,  when  put  in  any 
other  Wounds  biTidcs  that  made  by  the  Bite  of  the 
Viper  ;  becaufe  thofe  Spirits,  thus  Hieath’d,  being  put 
into  a  new  Ferment  by  the  Heat  oi  the  Part  the  Li¬ 
quor  is  apply’d  to,  are  dire&ed  to  the  lame  A&ion  ; 
and  that  the  Difference  of  the  Time,  as  well  as  of  the 
Confli  tut  ion  of  the  Animal,  when  the  Experiments  of 
M.  Charras ,  and  M.  Redi ,  have  been  made,  may  be  the 
Caufe  of  the  different  Efforts  the  yellow  Juice  of  tho 
Viper  has  produc’d,  (for  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
deny  Pads  alledg’d  by  Men  of  their  Integrity  and 
Knowledge,)  for  it  can’t  be  reafonably  fuppoled  that  a 
weak  and  cacochimous  Animal  can  emit  fo  great  a 
Number  of  Spirits,  when  irritated,  as  one  more  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  of  11  (Longer  Conftitution  v  nor  that  a  Liquor 
lately  taken  out  of  the  Bag,  could  not  be  more  apt  to 
ferment,  than  that  which  has  been  a  longer  TimcuuL  ol 
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it,  during  which,  Part  of  the  Spirits  have  been  eva¬ 
porated,  and  thofe  left  fo  weaken’d,  and  fo  much  en¬ 
tangled  and  embarrafled  in  the  ramous  Particles  of  the' 
yeliow  Liquor,  as  to  be  impoffible  for  the  Heat  of  the 
Part  to  make  them  ferment  a-new,  as  to  dir efl  them 
to  Action.  The  Conflitution  of  the  Animal' on  which 
the  Application  is  made,  can  alio  contribute  towards, 
making  that  Liquor  produce  different  EfFefls ;  for  if 
the  Blood  of  that  Animal  contains  a  great  Quantity  of 
tenacious  and'vilcous  Humours,  capable  to  embarrafs 
and  blunt  the  Points  of  thofe  acid  Sheaths,  the  Spirits 
of  the  Viper  are  wrapp’d  in,  or  its  inward  Heat  is  fo 
vehement,  as  to  be  capable  to  change  the  Configu¬ 
ration  of  thofe  acid  Points,  the  Liquor  produces  no 
bad  EfFefls.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Blood  is  thin 
and  fluid,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Body  moderate,  fo  as 
to  be  capable  only  ta  excite  a  new  Ferment  of  the 
Liquor,  and  to  direct  the  Spirits  to  Action  ;  the  Li¬ 
quor  may  produce  the  bad  EfFefls  mentioned  by 

M.  Rcdi. 

The  Symptoms  following  the  Bite  of  a  Viper ,  are, 
an  acute  Pain  in  the  Place  wounded  ;  a  Swelling,  firfl 
red,  afterwards  livid,  fpreading  by  Degrees  ;  great 
Faintnels  ;  a  quick,  low,  and  fometimes  interrupted 
Pulle  ;  Sicknels  at  the  Stomach  ;  bilious  convulfive 
Vomitings  *,  cold  Sweats  ;  fometimes  Pains  about  the 
Navel-,  and  Death  itfelf,  if  the  Strength  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  or  Slightnefs  of  the  Bite,  do  not  overcome  it. 
If  he  does  overcome  it,  the  Swelling  continues  for 
fome  Time  ;  and  the  Symptoms  abating,,  from  the 
Wound  runs  a  famous  Liquor,  little  Puftules  arife 
about  it,  and  the  Colour  of  the  S'kin  is  as  if  the  Pa¬ 
tient  were  i Clerical.  By  the  Microfcope  the  Virus  has 
been  found  to  confift  of  minute  Salts  in  continual 
Motion  ;  after  which,  a  Number  of  Spitula ,  or  Darts, 
appear’d,  refembling,  but  much  finer,  a  Spider’s  Web. 
This,  When  mix’d  with  Syrup  of  Violets',  inclines  to 
red,  no  wife  to  green;  fo  that  the  Venom  is  not  al¬ 
kali.  But  M.  Boyle,  and  M.  Pitcairn ,  prove  the  Blood 
to  be  only  an  Alkali,  which  confirms  my  Sentiment  of 
the  Venom  of  the  Viper. 

The  firfl:  Preparation  made  of  the  Viper ,  (which  is 
not  a  chymical  one)  is  the  Powder,  which  to  make. 
Vipers  muff  be  taken,  while  they  are  in  their  greatefi 
Vigour;  the  Females  full  of  Eggs,  or  with  Young, 
are  not  fo  good  as  the  others  ;  having  been  flkinn’d, 
gutted,  and  their  Heads  cut  off,  they  are  put  to  dry 
from  the  Sun,  and  afterwards  pulveriz’d  in  a  Mortar : 
But  as  that  Powder  is  not  eafily  kept,  becaufe  Worms 
get  into  it,  a  Paffe  is  made  of  it,  with  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Gum  Adraganth  and  Troches,  and 
imall  Balls  made  of  it,  which  mull  be  pulveriz’d,  when 
wanted. 

This  Powder  is  adminifler’d  in  the  Small  Pox,  ma¬ 
lignant  Fevers,  and  all  Maladies  where  ’tis  neccffary 
to  re  lift  Venom,  and  to  purify  the  Humours  byTrani- 
piracion.  The  Dole  is  from  8  Grains  to  30,  in 
ilroth,  or  lome  other  Liquor  apppropriated  to  the 
Di  I  temper. 

The  Heart  and  the  Liver  arc  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  pul¬ 
veriz’d  together,  and  have  the  fame  Virtues  as  the 
Body  of  the  Viper  \  but  the  Dole  is  a  little  lefs.  This 
Preparation  is  call’d  Bezoar  Mineral. 

The  Gall  of  the  Viper  is  fudorifick.  The  Dole 
is  from  1  to  2  Drops,  in  Water  of  Car  duns  Bene- 
diAits. 


The  Far  found  in  the  Entrails  oi'  the  Viper,  is  melted, 
then  drain'd,  to  fe  pa  rate  it  from  its  Membranes :  It  is 
dear  as  Oil,  and  tiled  in  fevcral  Countries  for  the  Small 
Pox,  and  Fevers.  The  Dole  is  from  1  Drop  to  6,  in 
Broth.  It  enters,  like  will*,  in  PJaillers,  and  refolutivc 
Unguents. 


Note,  That  I  have  no  good  Opinion  of  the  Prepr 
ration  of  the  Powder  of  Vipers ,  becaufe  I  can’t  imr 
ginc  that  there  are  Sal rs enough  left  (in  which  fhoul 
eonfiff  its  Virtue)  to  operate  in  ’the  Manner  't 
ex  pencil  ir  (lion  Id,  lincc  the  volatile  Salts,  in  v/hic 
nm lifts  all  its  Virtue,  are  lb  much  embarrafled  i 
tJic  courier  and  villous  Particles  of  the  Viper,  as  t 


be  impoffible  for  them  to  fee  exalted  fa  as  ■  , 

pable  to  produce  any  confiderable  Kffefl .  , ca' 

can’t  be  faid'  of  the  following  chymical  PreLI^ch 
we  are  going  to  make  of  the  Viper.  Potion 


This  Preparation  is  the  Distillation  of  - 
Viper,  which  is  a  Separation  of  the  Printing  J.T 
Viper,  viz.  of  its  Phlegm,  volatile  Salt  anr!  m 
from  its  Terreftreity ;  which  to  perform  ’WP  0|’ 
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Dozen  of  Vipers ,  dry’d  from  the  Sun,  asabov/i^ 
a  done  or  glafs  Retort,  which  we  lute,  and  place  *  , 
reverberatory  Furnace  ;  we  adapt  alarse.Recm;J,n  a> 
it,  and1  having' luted  exafbly  the  Junctures 
Difiillation  by  a  little  Fire,  to  heat  gently  the  l&t 
and  to  bring  out  a  phlegmatick  Water:  When*1! 
perceive  that  it  has  done  dropping,  wc  increafe  th 
Fire  by  Degrees,  to  bring  out  white  Clouds,  the  Si/ 
rits  which  fill  the  Recipient,  and  afterwards  a  black 
Oil,  and  the  volatile  Salt  which  (licks  to  the  Infide  f 
the  Recipient:  We  continue  the  Fire  till  nothing 
more  comes  out,  after  which,  we  leave  the  Veffels  to 
grow  cold,  and  then  imitate  them  ;  we  fhake,  a  little 
the  Recipient,  to  loofen  the  volatile  Sait  which  Ricks 
to  the  Side,  and  pour  all  into a  Matrafs  with  a  lone: 
Neck,  to  which  we  adapt  a  Capital,  and  a  little  Rec^ 
pient,  luting  exaflly  the  Junftures:  "We  place  our 
Matrafs  on  the  Sand';  and  make  under  it  a  fmall  Fire 

to  fublimate  the  volatile  *  Salt,  which  will  ftick  to  the 

Capital,  and'  to  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Matrafs* 
which  Salt  we  loofen,  and  keep  in  a  Vial,  well  cork’d.* 

The  volatile  Salt  of  Vipers  is  one  of  the  belt  Re¬ 
medies  we  have  in  Medicine  :  It  is  good  for  malignant 
and  intermitting  Fevers,  the  Small  Pox,  Apoplexy, 
Epilepfy,  Palfy,  hyfterick  Diftempers,  and  for  the 
Bite  of  venomous  Bealls.  The  Dofe  is  from  6  to 
1 6  Grains,  in  fome  Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Dj- 
ftemper. 

We  pour  what  remains  in  the  Matrafs  into  a  Fun¬ 
nel  lin’d  with  grey  Paper ;  the  Spirit  and  the  Phlegm 
runs  through,  but  the  (linking  Oil  remains  on  the 
Paper;  which  Oil  may  be  given  to  fmell  to  Women 
attack’d  with  the  Hyftericks,  and  ferves  alio  to  anoint 
the  Parts  in  the  Palfy. 

We  pour  the  Spirit  and  the  Phlegm,  mix’d  confa- 
fedly  together,  into  an  Alembick,  and  diftil,  at  a  va¬ 
porous  Bath,  about  Half  the  Liquor,  which  is  the  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Viper ,  which  has  the  fame  Virtues  as  the  Salt, 
The  Dofe  is  from  10  to  30  Drops. 

In  the  fame  Manner  may  be  ext  rafted  the  volatile 
Salt  of  Toads ,  Hartflsorn ,  Ivory ,  Bloody  the  Cranium, 
Hair ,  and  other  Parts  of  Animals. 


Note ,  That  the  Virtues  of  Animals  confifts,  particu¬ 
larly,  in  their  volatile  Salts ;  ’tis  that  Salt  which 
gives  the  Savour  to  Aliments,  makes  the  Broth 
itrong,  and  renders  it  into  a  Jelly,  according  as  it 
is  in  a  greater  or  lefs  Quantity.  The  volatile  Salt 
rarefies  the  Humours  of  the  Body,  becaufe  ’tis  ex¬ 
tremely  penetrating;  and  by  its  being  alkali,  breaks 
the  Points  of  the  Acids,  which  kept  the  Humours 
condenfed ;  after  which,  the  Blood  having  a  greater 
Motion  than  it  had  before,  is  eafier  purify’cl  byPcr- 
fpiration,  or  Urine,  of  the  foreign  Matters  which 

had  gather’d  in  it. 


Note,  alfo.  That  fevcral  of  our  modern  Phylicinns 
preferibe  the  Flefh  of  the  Viper ,  either  ron fled ,  or 
oil’d,  as  an  excellent  Reflorative ;  particularly  m 
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the  Elcphcntiafis,  incurable  Confitmptions,  Leprofy, 
&c.  and  Dr.  Mead  thinks,  they  might  be  Ids  ba¬ 
ring  in  the  Quantity  than  they  are  :  Inftcad  or  a 
little  Viper' s  FIcfli,  lie  recommends  the  Broth,  or 
Jelly  of  Vipers  \  or,  as  the  Anticnts  did,  to  boi  , 
and  cat  them  as  Fifli,  or  at  leaft  to  drink  Vinuni  / 1- 
pcrimim,  i.e.  Wine  wherein  they  have  been  long 
infus’d.  I  am  of  Dr.  Mead's,  Opinion,  that  Viper  s 


s 

Broth,  or  felly,  is  a  greater  Reflorative  than  the 
Flclh,  either  boil’d,  or  roaftecl ;  becaufe,  as  we  have 
already  obferv'd,  the  Virtues  of  Animals  conn  mf, 
in  their  volatile  Salts}  the  Fle/h  of  the  i’fl)  inL] 
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j&ve  been  almoft  entirely  deeded  of  thole  volatile 
Salts,  by  the  great  Evaporation  which  attends  thofe 
two  Preparations  of  Roafting  and  Boiling:  There¬ 
fore  that  Flefh,  thus  prepar’d,  retains  little  or  no 
Virtue,  and  is  incapable  of  producing  the  lead  good 
;  even  the  Broth  mull  be  done  at  a  very 
flow  Fire,  and  the  Veffel  well  flopp’d  *  otherwile 
jt  would  be  very  near  as  inefficacious  as  the  boil’d 
0r  roafted  Flefh.  I  have  fomerimes  prefcrib’d  the 
Yiper  for  a  Reflorative,  but  I  had  it  prepar’d  other- 
Wite :  For  I  order’d,  that  a  Piece  of  Beef,  which  we 
call  here  die  Moufe  Buttock,  without  Fat,  fhould 
be  cut  into  Stajces,  and  2  or  3  Vipers  (more  or  lefs, 
according  t6  the  Quantity  of  Liquor  I  defign’d  to 
have)  fkinn’d,  gutted,  and  their  Heads  cut  off, 
jhould  alfo  be  cut  in  Pieces,  and  put,  together  with 
their  Livers,  and  the  Beef,  into  an  earthen  Jug, 
o-Iaz’d  within,  and  well  luted  a-top,  to  hinder  Per¬ 
foration:  That  Jug,  thus  flopp’d,  was  put  in  Bai¬ 
rn  marie,  and  boil’d  there  for  1  o  Hours,  and  Care 
taken  co  re-implace  the  Water  of  the  Bath,  evapo¬ 
rated  in  the  Operation,  with  other  boiling  Water. 
The  Operation  ended,  the  Jug  was  taken  out  of  die 
Bath,  imlutcd,  and  the  Liquor  flrain’d  through  a 
Clod),  with  Expreffion,  and  the  Meat  thrown  away 
as  need  lefs :  The  Fat  found  a-top  of  the  Jelly, 
when  cold,  was  quite  taken  off,  and  a  Spoonful  or 
two  of  chat  Jelly,  warm,  given  by  Intervals  to  the 
Patient.  I  have  found  this  Reflorative  better  than 
any  other  made  of  the  Flefh  of  Vipers.  I  have  or¬ 
der’d  it,  with  Succefs,  to  a  Gentleman  attack’d 
.with  a  Dropfy,  whofe  Stomach  naufeated  all  Sorts 
of  Aliments. 
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remains  h  Matter  of  the  Confidence  of  Honey ;  then 
adapt  a  Capital,  with  its  Recipient,  to  the  Cucurbite ; 
and  having  exactly  luted  the  Junctures,  we  continue  a 
little  Fire,  to  bring  out  die  reft  of  the  Phlegm  ;  after 
which,  we  increafe  it,  by  Degfe'tsC  and  the  Spirits 
afeend  in  Clouds  with  a  little  .Oil,  and  afterwards  die 
volatile  Salt  which  flicks,  in  Form  of  Butterflies,  to  the 
Capital:  We  continue  the  Fire  till  nodiifig  more  af- 
cends,  and  afterwards  unlute  the  Veffels^  and  having 
feparated  the  volatile  Salt,  we  put  it  into  a  Matrafs 
with  a  long  Neck,  pouring  upori  it  the  Spirit  fouHd 
in  the  Recipient ;  then  adapt  a  blind  Capital  to  the 
Matrafs,  and  having  luted  die  Junctures  with  a  wet 
Bladder,  and  plac’d  the  Matrafs  on  Sand,  we  make 
fublimate,  by  a  flow  Fire,  all  the  volatile  Salt,  as  we 
have  done  that  of  the  Viper.  We  feparate  that  Salt, 
and  keep  it  in  a  Vial,  wejl  cork’d. 

The  volatile  Salt  of  Urine  is  a  very  good  Remedy 
foi  quartan  Agues,  and  malignant  Fevers :  It  raids 
Obftru6lions,  and  is  diuretick,  and  fudorifick.  The 

Dole  is  frpm  6  to  16  Grains,  in  fome  Liquor  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Diflemper. 

We  filtrate  what  is  left  in  the  Matrafs,  the  Spirit 
runs  through,  and  there  remains  a  fmall  Quantity  of  a 
black  and  very  flinking  Oil,  which  is  good  to  refolve 
cold  Tumpurs,  and  for  the  Pally.  The  Spirit  may 
be  re<5tify’d  at  a  Sand'  Heat,  to  feparate  it  from  fome 
Dirt  which  remains  at  the  Bottom.  *  This  Spirit  has 
the  .fame  Virtues  of  the  Salt.  The  Dofe  is  from  8  to 
20  Drops,  in  fome  Liquor.  Two  Drachms  of  it  are 
often  mix’d  with  2  Ounces  of  Brandy,  to  rub  the  pa- 

.  ;  ’tis  alfo  us’d  for  cold  Pains,  '£nd  die 

ociatica. 


Urine,  (the  next  Subject  of  our  Operations)  is  a 
ferous  Liquor,  impregnated  with  a  great  deal  of  vo¬ 
latile  Salt,.  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Oil,  it  has  taken 
'in  circulating  with  the  Blood.  Thefe  adtive  Sub- 
dances  give  it  a  great  many  good  Qualities,  and  render 
it  proper  for  feveral  Maladies.  For  Example,  the 
brine  of  a  young  Man,  newly  evacuated,  being  drank, 
and  apply’d  outwardly  on  -the  afflidled  Part,  is  very 
proper  to  appeafe  the  Pains  of  the  Gout,  for  the  Itch; 
to  raife  Obflrudlions,  and  difiipate  hyderick  Vapours. 
Two  or  three  Glades  of  it  drank  every  Day,  purge  by 
Stool.  That  of  a  young  Man  is  preferable  to  any 
other. 

Among  the  Urines  of  Animals,  l’tis  very  probable, 
that  the  Urine  evacuated  by  thofe  which  feed  on  Grafs 
is  the  bell  •,  becaufe  ’tis  properly  an  Extradl  of  the 
rill  and  wholfomeft  faline  Particles  of  the  Plants 
which  thofe  Animals  cat ;  but  the  Urine  of  a  Cow  is 
.preferable  to  all  others ;  •  becaufe  this  Animal  ‘being 
•very  humid,  and  pretty  melancholy,  ’tis  fuppos’d  to 
participate  of  its  Conftitution,  and  to  have  lefs  Acri¬ 
mony  than  that  of  other  Animals .  This  Urine  has 
heen  us’d  in  France  under  the  Name  of  Eati  de  Mille - 
fairs.  Jt  mull  be  cholen  of  a  Cow  which  feeds  in 
die  Fields,  which  does  not  cohabit  with  the  Bull,  is 
young,  and  fat ;  and  it  mud  have  been  newly  evacu¬ 
ated.  Two  or  three  GlafTes  of  it  mull  be  drank,  every 
Morning,  falling,  at  a  Quarter  of  an  'Hour’s  Didance 
between  each  Glafs *  'but  it  mud  have  been  drain’d 
nrlc  through  a  linnen  Cloth,  and  the  Patient  mud 
time  a  Walk  after  he  has  drank  it,  and  take  fome 
woth  two ( Hours  after. 

This  Remedy  purges  the  Scro Aries  by  Stool  and 
•Urme,  is  good  for -the  'Yellow  Jaundice,  Rheuma- 

*!?*  ^out*  Vapours,  Dropfy,  Sciatica,  and  the 
Altlunn,  The  Ufe  of  it  is  continu’d  for  9  or.  10 

Uiys  U,ccc(flvc]yt  The  mod  proper  Seafon  to  drink 
1  !.ls  yriMy  ts  the  Spring,  while  the  Cow  cats  the  Top 

ofrthe  Herbs.  1 

fhe  Distillation  of  Urine,  (Which  isthe.only 
ywal  Preparation  we  make  of  it)  is  a  Separation  of 

volatile- Salt,  .and  Oil,  from  the  Phlegm,  and 
c  hnvth  it  contains  j  made  in  the  following  Manner : 
e  amie  the  Humidity  of  10  or  12  Quarts  of  Urine, 
w  y  evacuated  by  a  healthy  young  Man,  to  bcevapo- 

a  ln  a  “onc  or  E^3  Cucurbite,  at  a  Sand  Heat,  till  it 


Note,  That  the  Urine  of  young  Men  is  preferable  to 
others,  becaufe  it  contains  more  Salt.  This  Re¬ 
medy  is  never  to  be  adminider’d  in  Broth,  becaufe 
Broth  being  taken  hot,  the  Heat  exalts  Part  of  the 
volatile  Salt  before  the  Cup  can  be  carry’d  to  the 
Mouth  of  the  Patient.  From  this  we’ll  ,pafs. to  our 
Operations  on  Hartfhorn .  : 

\ 


.•Hartshorns,  are  a  Production  of  a  glutinous, Hu¬ 
mour  of  the  Brain,  which  being  pufli’d  out  by  tjiC 
Spirits  of  the  Animal ,  fublimate  at  fird  into  two  Ample 
and  tender  Horns,  .without  Brandies  j  but  theNourilh- 
ment  flowing  thither  in  Abundance,  by  the  Veffcls 
form’d  in  them,  diey  foon  grow  confidcrably,  and  ex¬ 
tend  themfelves  by  feveral  Brandies,  which  grow  hard 
like  Bones.  The  Hart  unloads  himfelf  of  his  Horns 
eveiy  Spring,  becaufe  that  Part  which  dicks  to  the 
Hcac),  having  harden’d  during  the  Winter,  fb  that  the 
glutinous  Humour  which  in  the  Spring  flows  from  the 
Brain,  being  incapable  to  penetrate  it,-  there  are  form’d 
under  it  new  Horns,  which  liip plant  the  old  ones. 

Hartfloorn  rafp’d,  is  employ’d  ill  Ptifans,  for  Diar¬ 
rhea’s,  Spitting  of  .Blood,  to  relift  the  Malignity  of 
Humours,  and  to  .kill  Worms.  A  Jelly  is  prepar’d 
of  it,  by  its  being  boil’d,  a  long  Time,  in  Water,  or 
till  the  glutinous  Parc,  of  the  Horn  be  foften’d,.and  dif- 
folv’d  in  the  Water.  Sugar,  white  Wine, , Lemon 
Juice,  and  Cinnamon,  .are  often  added;  to  it,  to  render 


it  more  agreeable. 

Wc  didil  the  Water  of  Hartfhorn,  by  cutting  into 
fmall  Pieces,  tender  Horns ,  or  rather  thofe  which 
fprout  in  the  Spring,  .and  putting  them  into  a,  done 
Cucurbite,  to  which,  having  adapted  a  Capital,  with  its 
Recipient,  and  luted  cxaftly  the  Junctures,  we  didil,  at 
the  vaporous  Bath,  or  in  Balneo  war  he ,  all  the  aqueous 
’Humidity,  which  will  be  the  Water  of  llartfhorn , 
edeem’d  very  good  to  facilitate  Delivery,  and  to  redid 
the  Malignity  of  Humours  ,in  malignant  Fevers.  The 
Doll*  is  from  1  Ounce  to  4. 


Note ,  That  though  this  Water  be  very  much  adeem'd, 
it  can’t  have  a  great  Virtue, ,  A  nee  ’tis  nothing  but 
the  Phlegm  of  theMixt;  .the  volatile  Salt,  and  the 
.  Oil,  in  which  confifts  all  the  good  Quality  of  the 
Ilarljhorn,  being  left,  in  what  remains  in  the  Cu¬ 
curbite.  To  make  a  good  Water  of  llartfhorn, 

capable 
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capable  to  produce  a  good  Effefr,  there  mull  be 
mix’d  with  it.  Cinnamon,  Mace,  Orange-Peel,  and 
other  hyftcrick  Arcana  ;  and  the  whole  Mixture 
having  been  well  humedted  with  white  Wine,  is 
put  in  Digeflion,  and  afterwards  diftill’d.  To  ex¬ 
tract  the  volatile  Salt,  Spirit,  and  Oil  of  Hartftorn , 
the  Procefs  is  the  lame  as  in  the  Diftillation  of  the 
Viper. 

Though  the  human  Cranium,  and  the  Brain,  be 
much  imbib’d  with  Pituita,  and  vifeous  Phlegm,  ’tis 
neverthelefs  die  Refervoir  of  the  mod  fubtile  Spirits  of 
the  Body,  which  are  continually  liiblimated  there  •, 
therefore  they  mud  contain  fevcral  good  Remedies. 

The  Head  to  be  employ’d  in  Medicine,  mud  have 
been  feparated  from  the  Body  of  a  drong  and  healthy 
young  Man,  newly  dead  of  a  violent  Death,  and  who 
lias  not  been  bury’d,  that  it  may  remain  impregnated 
with  all  its  adlive  Principles  ;  the  mod;  fubtile  thereof 
would  have  been  diffipated  in  the  Earth. 

Human  Cranium ,  dry’d,  rafp’d,  and  pulveriz’d,  is 
much  edeem’d  for  the  Epilcpfy,  and  all  the  Diforders 
of  the  Brain.  The  Dofe  is  from  io  Grains  to  2  Sem¬ 
ples.  It  operates  by  its  Salts,  which  are  all  volatile. 

There  is  found  on  the  Cranium  of  Criminals  expos’d 
on  the  Highways,  or  hung  in  Chains,  a  Sort  of  green 
Mofs,  call’d  JJfuea ,  which  is  a  very  good  Adringent, 
proper  to  dop  Bleeding,  apply’d  outwardly.  A  little 
Bit  of  it  is  introduc’d  into  the  Nodrils,  to  dop  the 
Haemorrhage  of  the  Nofc.  Crolius  employs  it  in  his 
fympathetick  and  hermetick  Unguent.  It  alfo  may 
be  us’d  inwardly,  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Human  Brain ,  taken  inwardly,  is  an  excellent  Re¬ 
medy  for  the  Epilepfy,  when  not  yet  confirm’d.  The 
Ufe  mud  be  continu’d  during  1 5  Days.  The  Dofe  is 
2  Drachms. 

The  Distillation  of  the  Human  Cranium, 
and  of  the  Brain ,  is  a  Separation  of  the  active  Prin¬ 
ciples  contain’d  in  the  human  Head,  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner :  Wc  take  the  Head  of  a  drong  and 
healthy  young  Man,  who  has  dy’d  a  violent  Death, 
from  which  we  feparate  the  Skin,  and  all  the  outward 
Flefh  ;  we  faw,  or  break  it  in  fmall  Pieces,  and  put  it, 
with  all  it  contains,  into  2  or  3  large  Retorts  of  Glafs 
or  Stone,  which  we  lute,  leaving  Half  of  them  empty; 
we  place  the  Retorts  in  one,  or  fcveral  reverberatory 
Furnaces,  and  adapt,  to  each,  a  large  Recipient,  lute 
the  Junctures,  and  make  under  the  Vefiels  a  little 
Coal  Fire,  for  4  or  5  Hours,  as  well  to  heat  them  in- 
lcnfibly,  as  to  diitil  the  phiegmatick  Part  of  the  Brain: 
We  afterwards  incrcafe  the  Fire  (lowly,  to  the  third 
Degree,  then  come  out  white  Clouds,  which  fill  the 
Recipient ;  afterwards  the  Oil ;  and,  Jadly,  the  vo¬ 
latile  Salt,  which  dicks  to  the  Sides  of  the  Recipient: 
Wc  continue  the  Eire,  increafing  it  towards  the  End 
of  the  Operation,  till  nothing  more  comes  out,  which 
is  known  at  the  Recipient’s  growing  cold.  The  Ope¬ 
ration  ended,  wc  let  the  Fire  go  out,  and  unluting  the 
Recipients,  when  they  arc  cold,  we  find  in  them  a 
great  deal  of  Phlegm,  volatile  Salt,  and  black  and 
il inking  Oil :  Wc  ihakc  the  whole  very  well  together, 
to  dilfolve  the  volatile  Salt  which  adheres  to  the  Sides 
of  flic  Recipient,  and  cad  afterwards  the  Liquor  into 
a  Funnel  lin’d  with  grey  Paper,  which  Funnel  is  plac’d 
on  a  glafs  Cucurbitc  ;  the  Spirit  is  filtrated,  and  leaves 
on  the  Paper  a  black  and  very  (linking  Oil,  which  we 
pour  into  a  Botrle,  to  keep  it.  We  adapt  a  Capital, 
with  its  Recipient,  to  the  Cucurbitc  which  contains 
the  Spirit,  lute  the  Junctures,  and,  by  a  flow  Sand 
Heat,  dillil  about  1  lalf  the  Liquor,  which  is  the  rec- 
t  ify  'd  Spirit  of  t  h  e  h mnan  Head . 

'This  Spirit  is  excellent  for  the  Epilepfy,  Apoplexy, 
Pally,  Lethargy,  and  all  hyderick  Difcafcs.  It  pro¬ 
motes  Sweat,  refills  Venom,  and  is  proper  for  Palpi¬ 
tations,  Vapours,  and  the  Scurvy.  The  Dofe  is  from 
4  to  20  Droivs. 

The  Hack  Oil  is  very  refolutive,  and  proper  for  the 
J  lydcricks,  ii  given  to  Women  to  fmcll:  ’Tis  alfo 
very  good  lor  the  Epilepfy,  taken  inwardly,  from  i 


Drop  to  6  ;  but  becaufc  of  its  offenfive 

dom  us  d.  KJ1>  Us  fy. 

Honey,  Mel,  (which  falls  next  under  n  ,, 
is  a  fweet  Sort  of  Juice,  fuck’d  from  V™T,^ani: 
the  Bees,  and  repofited  in  their  Combs  T  •  ’ 

~-n -  ,los>  tor  thw  v' 
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In  all  Flowers  which  have  Utricles  tU  d 
the  Petala,  is  found  a  vifeid,  ruddy,  Vwepf  i  .tom°f 
good  Plenty.  The  Bees  vifit  theie  Flowers  ^  irt 
ting  in  their  Probofcides,  or  Trunks  furl  ^ puc* 
Honey-Juice ,  and  load  their  Stomachs  thc 

afterwards  dilcharg’d,  and  laid  up  in  their  r  , 
that  Honey  is  a  Vegetable  Subdance.  Iu  S° 
tiie  Bee  is  a  fmall  tranfparent  Bladder  \»w  1  •  °r 

proper  Receptacle  of  the  Honey ;  when 
finds  tills  full,  it  returns,  enters  one  of  the  C  1  \la' 
difeharges  it  there,  by  that  Part  of  the  Head  f  ^ 
between  the  two  Jaws,  which  it  extends  wider 
ordinary,  moving  its  Head,  at  the  fame  Tim.  ? 
Way,  and  that.  If  a  Drop  happens  to  be  i]j  ^ 
it  fucks  it  up  again  by  its  Probofds,  and  difcW^’ 
a-new.  When  a  Cell  is  fill’d  with  Honey  thev  I  * 
up  with  Wax,  for  Winter  Store.  5  ^  tol5  IC 

Honey  was  antiently  taken  for  a  Dew  that  fej]  a 
feended  on  Flowers ;  but  what  proves  this  *>  mwL C_ 
is,  that  the  Bees  only  gather  £  after  the  sKt’ 
when  there  is  no  Dew  left :  It  muft,  therefore*  either 
be  a  Liquor  prepar’d  in  the  Flowers,  and  excreted  bv 
its  proper  Vefiels  like  Manna;  or  the  fine  Dull  0r 

Farina  fcecnndans ,  as  bey  call  it,  of  the  Apices.  For 

according  to  the  Obfervations  of  M.  Du  Vernay,  tlv* 
Bees,  when  in  Search  of  Honey ,  fix  on  no  other  Part 
but  the  Stamina  and  Apices,  and  not  on  fuch  as  yield 
any  other  Liquor. 

What  is  very  remarkable,  is,  that  Honey,  in  Vim- 
of  its  vegetable  Nature,  is  dilcovcr’d  by  M.  V Enter 
to  contain  Iron ;  which  Difcovery  may  lave  as  an 
Anfwcr  to  M.  Geoffrey's  chymical  Quedion,  Ce.  viz. 
Whether  there’s  any  Part  of  the  Plant  with  Iron  ? 
For  if  fo  delicate  an  Extract  from  thc  fined  Part  of 
the  Flower,  and  this  further  elaborated  in  thc  little 
Vifcera  of  the  Infedt,  be  not  void  of  Iron;  we  may 
defpair  of  feeing  any  fo. 

Four  Things  can  contribute'  to  the  Goodnefs  of 
Honey :  1.  The  Heat  and  Purity  of  the  Air*,  for  we 
fee  that  Honey  produc’d  in  hot  Climates,  as  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc  and  Dauphinc ,  in  France ,  is  ordinarily  better 
than  that  made  in  temperate  Provinces.  2.  In  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  Bees,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  domcdick,  and  natural ;  for  often  foreign  ones 
introduce  themfelvcs  into  thc  Hives.  3.  The  Place, 
and  Pafture  of  the  Bees  ;  for  according  to  thc  Nature 
and  Strength  of  the  Plants  which  the  Bees  fuck,  they 
make  a  better  or  worfe  Honey ,  and  more  or  lefs  odo¬ 
rous.  Tims  we  fee  that  the  mod  proper  Places  to 
make  good  Honey ,  arc  thofe  flicker'd  from  northerly 
Winds,  and  expos’d  to  the  Ead  or  South ;  bccaulc 
thc  Bees  find  there  Plants  which  are  ftrongcr,  more 
aromatick,  and  efiential,  than  clfcwhere.  4.  1  he 
Manner  of  preparing  Honey ,  when  taken  out  of  the 
Flivcs  ;  for  fometimes,  according  to  thc  Dexterity  ot 
the  Workman,  Honey  is  more  or  lefs  fine.  Sonic  Ra- 
turalids  will  have  Honey  to  be  of  a  ilifierent  Quality, 
according  to  the  Difference  of  thc  Flowers  or  Plants 
the  Bees  fuck  it  from.  Accordingly,  relates, 
that  there  is  a  Kind  of  Honey  in  Pont  us,  which  is  a 
drong  Poifon  ;  being'  procur’d  by  Bees  which  lm 
upon  Aconite  and  Wormwood.  F.  Lambcrti,  m  ns 
Account  of  Mtngrelia ,  allures  us  of  thecontnuy,  am 

affirms  it  the  bed  Honey  in  the  World,  by  0 
thc  Great  Quantity  of  Baum  Growing  there,  Hcaucis 


lilt  V^UailLliy  Ul  AJUUiM  I  ] 

that  there  is  another  very  white  Kind  of  Honey ,  Uli 
as  Sugar,  and  which  docs  not  flick  to  the  Hands. 

We  have  two  Kinds  of  Honey,  white,  and  ye  ^  * 
The  white,  call’d  alfo  Virgin  Honey ,  trickles  out  pa 
tancoufiy  from  thc  Comb,  by  turning  it  up,  01  nV  ' 
iijg  it.  The  yellow  is  fqucc/Al  from  cheLmi  ■ 
Profs,  after  having  fird  fo  I  ton’d  them  with  a  lute  • 
ter  over  the  ivirc.  There  is  alfo  an  intermediate  - 1  • 
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fa  yeliowifh  white  Colour,  drawn  by  Expreflion, 
Without  Fire.  Tellow  Honey  is  the  moft  common,  and 
made  in  all  Countries :  It  muft  be  new,  of  a  pretty 
thick  Confiftence,  of  a  golden  Colour,  and  agreeable 
Smell-  Alchymifis  fearch  for  Gold  in  it,  becaufe  of  its 
Colour,  which  approaches  that  of  Gold.  They  pre¬ 
tend,  alfo,  to  find  in  it  a  great  deal  of  univerfal  Spi¬ 
rit  becaufe  extradted  from  Flowers,  where  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  Spirit  condens’d  in  a  greater  Quantity  than 

any  where  elfe. 

White  Honey  is  pedtoral,  it  excites  Spitting,  helps 
Refpiration,  is  reftorative,  and  laxative. 

Yellow  Honey  is  deterfive,  laxative,  digeflive,  atte- 
nuant,  and  refolutive.  Honey  diffolv’d  in  Water  is 
call'd  Hydromel:  It  can  be  render’d  fpirituous,  or  vi¬ 
nous,  in  the  following  Manner :  This  Operation  is 
Honey  difiolv’d  in  Water,  and  render’d  vinous  by  Fer¬ 
mentation,  thus:  Twenty  Pounds  of  fine  Honey , 
white,  of  a  good  Confidence,  newly  taken  out  of  the 
Hive,  and  of  an  agreeable  Tafte,  are  put  in  a  large 
Bafon  tinn’d,  and  60  Pounds  of  Water  pour’d  upon 
it  i  the  Mixture  muft  boil  gently  on  the  Fire,  and  be 
ton/n’d,  from  Time  to  Time,  to  the  Diminution  of 
about  Half  the  Water  *,  then  the  Liquor  is  drain’d 
through  a  new  Sieve,  to  feparate  the  Impurities,  if  any 
remain.  This  is  call’d  Jitnple  Hydromel ,  and  is  very 
good  for  the  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft. 

Vinous  Hydromel,  (the  fame  with  what  we  ufu- 
ally  call  Mead ,  &c.)  is  made  of  Rain-water,  and  the 
beft  Honey,  boil’d  together,  and  fkimm’d,  from  Time 
to  Time,  till  they  become  of  a  Confiftence  capable  to 
fuftain  an  Egg ;  this  done,  the  Liquor  is  expos’d  to 
the  Sun  for  40  Days,  to  difpofe  it  to  ferment ;  then 
adding  fome  Spaniffj  Wine  to  it,  and  keeping  it  2  or  3 
Months,  it  acquires  a  FJavour  fcarce  inferior  to  Malm- 
fey.  It  fuddles  readily,  and  the  drunken  Fit  holds 
longer  than  that  produc’d  by  Wines,  by  reafon  of  its 
more  vifcicl  Confiftence. 

Hydromel  is  the  common  Drink  of  the  Poles  and 
Ruffians.  Diodorus  Siculus ,  lib.  5.  and  Ariftotle ,  re¬ 
late,  that  the  Celtiberi ,  and  Taulantii ,  antient  People 
of  Illyria ,  drank  Hydromel  inftead  of  Wine. 

The  Distillation  of  Honey,  (which  is  more 
of  our  Province  than  the  Preparation  of  Hydromel)  is 
a  Separation  of  the  Water,  Spirit,  and  Oil  of  Honey , 
from  its  terreftrial  Parts ;  made  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner:  Four  Pounds  of  good  Honey  are  put  in  a  large 
ftone  Cucurbite,  and  the  Humidity  diftill’d  till  the 
acid  Drops  begin  to  come  out  •,  then  the  Fire  is  put 
out,  and  the  Water  kept  in  a  Bottle  :  It  is  yeliowifh, 
of  a  good  Smell  of  Honey ,  and  of  a  fourifh  Tafte. 
This  Water  is  cordial,  pedtoral,  and  aperitive ;  pro¬ 
per  to  expel  Milk  from  the  Breaft.  The  Dole  is  2 
Drachms,  twice  a  Day.  It  alfo  makes  the  Hairs 
grow. 

The  Matter  left  in  the  Cucurbite  is  put  into  a  glafs 

or  ftone  Retort,  two  Thirds  whereof  are  left  empty  ; 

the  Retort  is  plac’d  in  a  reverberatory  Furnace,  and 

having  adapted  a  large  Recipient  to  it,  and  luted  cx- 

the  Jundture^,  the  Diftillation  is  begun  by  a  little 

lire,  for  3  Hours,  to  heat  the  Retort,  which  Fire  is 

increas’d  flowly,  fill  the  Recipient  be  fill’d  with 

Clouds ;  then  the  Fire  is  continu’d  till  nothing  more 

comes  out,  the  Vefiels  are  unlutcd,  afterwards,  and  the 

Spirit  leparatcd  from  the  Oil  through  a  Funnel  lin’d 

with  grey  Paper:  Thefe  two  Liquors  are  kept  a-part, 
in  Bottles. 

The  Spirit  of  Honey  is  a  good  Aperitive  ;  ’tis  put  in 

Juleps  to  a  grateful  Acidity.  The  Oil  is  good  for  the 
Caries  of  the  Bones. 

Wax,  (which  is  the  laft  Subjedt  of  our  chymical 
Operations)  is  a  foft,  yeliowifh  'Matter,  whereof  the 
Bees  form  Cells  to  receive  thcil^lToncy.  Wan,  is  not 
the  Excrement  of  this  laborious  Infcdt,  as  the  Anticnts, 
.  1  after  them,  many  of  the  Moderns,  have  ima- 
Sln  d :  It  is  properly  a  Juice,  exuding  out  of  the 
,  ives  °f  the  Plants,  and  adhering  to  the  Surface 
thereof  ■  from  which  ’tis  ferap’d  off  by  the  Bees,  with 
their  rough  Thighs,  to  build  their  Combs  withal. 
1  is  chiefly  afforded  by  Lavender  and  Rofcmary,  from 
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winch  laft  any  Body  may  gather  Wan  %  and  widi  tH 
Afliftance  of  the  Microfcope  the  Wax  may  be  plainly 
feen  flacking  on  the  Leaves  of  the  Plant.  So  that 
Wax  is  not  an  Animal ,  but  a  Vegetable  Subftdnce; 

Naturalifts  have  generally  imagin’d  Wax  to  be  ga- 
ther  d  from  the  Flower,  foriie  from  the  Petala,  and 
others  from  the  Apices.  ButBoerhaave  allures  us,  ’tis 
a  Juice  peculiar  to  the  Leaves,  and  not  afforded  by  the 
Flowers,  which  only  yield  Honey. 

The  Honey  is  form’d,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d: 
of  a  liquid  Matter  fuck’d  into  the  Body,  and  only 
feems  to  arrive  at  its  Perfedion  in  the  Entrails  of  the 
little  Annual ;  whereas  the  Wax  being  a  hard  Sub- 
ftance,  is  gather’d  only  by  the  Fore-Legs  and  Chaps; 
convey  d  thence  to  the  Middle-Legs,  and  thence  td 
the  middle  Joint  of  the  Hind-Legs,  where  there’s  a 
fmall  Cavity,  like  the  Bov/1  of  a  Spoon,  to  receive  it, 
and  where  ’tis  collected  into  Heaps,  of  the  Shape  and 
Size  of  Lentils.  The  Bee,  arriv’d  at  the  Hive  with 
its  Load  of  Wax,  finds  fome  Difficulty  in  unburdening 
himfelf  of  fo  tenacious  a  Matter ;  frequently  being  un¬ 
able  to  lay  it  down  himfelf,  he  calls  for  Afliftance,  by 
a  particular  Motion  of  die  Legs  and  Wings  ;  upon 
which*  a  Number  of  his  Companions  ftraitway  run 
to  his  Succour,  and  each,  with  his  Jaws,  takes  off  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  the  Wax,  others  fucceeding,  till 
their  Fellow  Bee  be  quite  difburden’d. 

Two  Sorts  of  Wax  are  found  in  the  Hive,  viz.  a 
red  Wax ,  or  natural  Maffick,  call’d  Propolis ,  or  Virgin 
Wax ,  the  Bees  ufe  it  to  flop  the  Holes,  and  Cracks  of 
their  Hives  ;  and  the  yellow  Wax.  This  laft  muft  be 
chofen  new,  hard,  compadt,  brittle,  neat,  of  a  fine 
yellow  Colour,  and  an  agreeable  Smell. 

Wax  is  emollient,  and  refolutive ;  ’tis  us’d  in  Plai- 
fters,  and  Unguents,  td  give  them  a  due  Confiftence. 

The  Distillation  of  Wax,  is  a  Separation  of 
the  Oil  of  the  Wax  from  its  Phlegm,  and  Part  of  its 
Salt ;  which  is  done  by  melting  2  Pounds  of  yellow 
Wax  in  an  earthen  Difh,  and  mixing  with  it  as  much 
Clay,  in  Powder,  as  is  wanted  to  make  a  Pafte  of  it, 
which  Pafte  is  form’d  into  little  Bullets,  and  the  Bul¬ 
lets  put  into  a  glafs  or  ftone  Retort*  one  Third  whereof 
is  left  empty:  The  Retort  is  plac’d  in'  a  revefbferatory 
Furnace,  a  Recipient  adapted  to  it,  and  the  Juii&ures 
very  well  luted  j  which  done,  a  little  Fire  is  made*  at 
firft,  to  bring  out  the  Phlegm,  and  then  the  Spirit  : 
The  Fire  being  increas’d,  by  Degrees,  afterwards,  there 
comes  out  a  Liquor  which  thickens  in  the  Recipient, 
like  Butter  j  the  Fire  is  continu’d  till  nothing  more 
comes  out:  Then  the  Vefiels  are  unluted,  and  the  Spi¬ 
rit  mix’d  with  the  Phlegm,  leparatcd  from  the  Butter, 
and  kept  in  a  Bottle,  well  cork’d. 

The  Spirit  of  Wax  is  a  very  good  Aperitive.  The 
Dofe  is  from  10  Drops  to  30,  in  fome  Liquor  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Diftemper. 

Butter  of  Wax  is  a  good  Refolutive  for  Tumours, 
cold  Humours,  Pains  in  the  Joints,  Palfy,  Chilblanes, 
&c. 

Having  thus  happily  ended  our  clyymical  Operations , 
and  concluded  our  Trcatife  of  Cbymiflty ,  without  ha¬ 
ving  been  difturb’d,  in  the  leall,  by  thofe  Birds  of 
Prey,  and  of  ill  Omen,  whofc  finifter  Appearance  is 
more  pernicious  to  a  Chymijl  than  the  Vapours  of  cal¬ 
cin’d  Antimony,  or  Spirit  of  Nitre  \  I’ll  proceed  to 
give  fome  more  particular  Diredtions  (according  to  my 
Promife)  for  the  Ufe  of  feveral  of  our  chymical  Prepa¬ 
rations ,  adapted  to  the  Age,  Conftitution,  &c.  of  the 
Patient,  and  to  the  Malady,  or  Difcafe,  he  is  affiidted 
with :  Not  that  I  would  inlinuatc,  thereby,  that  every 
Patient  can  be  his  own  Phyfician,  with  the  Help  of 
thefe  particular  Diredtions ;  for  each  Malady  is  attended 
with  fo  many  different  Symptoms,  and  thofe  Symp¬ 
toms  change  fo  often,  and  fome  times  fo  fuddenly,  that 
they  render  the  beft  Remedies  inefficacious,  and  lome- 
times  dangerous,  when  not  adminiftcr’d  with  the  Ad¬ 
vice  of  a  judicious  Phyfician,  who  alone  can  make  a 
juft  Difference  between  thofe  Symptoms,  and  knows 
the  propereft  Time  to  ndminiiter  the  Remedy.  But, 
however,  thefe  particularPrelcriptions  may  be  of  fome 
Ufe  in  the  Country,  where  there  is  Jbmetimes  a 
8  P  Scarcity 
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Scarcity  of  Phyficians,  and  to  Perfons  in  indifferent 
Qrcumftances,  who  are  not  able  to  pay  the  exorbitant 
Fee  of  a  Phyfician,  few  of  them  being  very  willing  to 
vifit  a  Patient  who  can’t  afford  to  pay  a  Fee ;  though 
I  confider  thofe  who  refufe  it  as  acceffory  to  a  poor 
Patient’s  Death :  And  what  is  the  more  furprizing  to 
me,  is,  that  thofe  who  can  better  do  it  tor  nothing, 
are  always  the  moft  backward  to  vifit  a  poor  Patient  * 
as  if  the  Life  of  a  poor  and  honeft  Member  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  not  as  precious  to  her,  as  that 
of  a  rich  Rogue.  But  this  is  preaching  a  Moral,  which, 

I  am  afraid,  will  be  little  minded,  or  perhaps  laugh’d 
at.  I  know  that  there  are  fome  ot  our  great  Dojis 
who  imagine  that  they  do  a  great  deal  for  the  publick 
Good,  when  they  give  Audience,  at  their  Palaces, 
two  or  three  Times  a  Week,  and  that  in  Poft  too,  to 
fome  poor  Objedts  of  Charity ;  but  ’tis  not  thofe  who 
are  capable  to  refort  to  their  Houles  who  want  moft 
their  Advice;  ’tis  thofe  poor  miferable  Moribunds 
confin’d  in  their  Beds,  and  who  but  too  often  die  for 
Want  of  Succour.  Would  they  go  to  vifit  thofe 
truly  deferving  Objefts?  No,  ’tis  too  much  out  of 
their  Way;  for  while  they  would  be  attending  thofe 
poor  Patients,  who  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  their  Mifery,  (a  very  bad  Plea  near  a  Phyfician  in 
Vogue)  they  would  perhaps  iofe  the  taking  of  6  or  8 
Guineas.  I  can  but  think  that  the  Law  is  defective 
in  this ;  for  there  fhouid  be  a  fevere  Punifhment  for 
Phyficians  who  fhouid  refufe  to  vifit  a  poor  Patient ; 
and  for  thofe  infamous  Men-Midwives,  who,  when  cal¬ 
led  to  a  poor  Woman  in  Danger  of  her  Lite,  the  firft 
Queftion  they  afk,  is,  Who9  ll  pay  me?  And  put  a  whole- 
Neighbourhood  under  Contribution,  betore  they  can  be 
prevail’d  with  to  go  to  Work.  I  would  not  mention 
this,  if  I  had  not  a  flagrant  Inftance  of  it  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  Dodtor,  who,  the  8th  of  April  1 740,  was  fent 
for  to  a  Woman,  five  or  fix  Doors  off  him,  who  was 
in  imminent  Danger  of  her  Life,  but  refus’d  to  go, 
bcca.uk  the  Woman  liv’d  in  a  mean  Place,  whence  he 
concluded  there  was  no  Money  to  be  got :  I  can  fpeak 
pertinently  of  this,  for  which  I  could  have  feveral 
Vouchers  in  the  Neighbourhood,  and  was  mylclf  to 
have  -affifted  the  Gentlewoman,  but  was  not  to  be 
found.  But  to  proceed. 


Remedies  for  the  Acue. 
* 


For  the  Tertian,  Quartan ,  Sec.  Agues,  the  Patient 
muft  be  very  well  purg’d,  before  any  other  Remedies 
are  adminiftcr’d  to  him.  The  belt  Purgatives,  on  this 
Occafion,  for  Children,  and  Perfons  of  weak  Confti- 
tutions,  arc,  1.  Soluble  Tartar,  of  which,  10  Grains 
may  be  adminifter’d  to  a  Child  of  2  Years  of  Age ; 
15  Grains  to  one  of  8  ;  and  20  Grains  to  one  of  12. 
Twenty  Grains  to  a  Woman  or  Man  of  a  weak  Con- 
ftitution  ;  and  "2  Scruples  to  thofe  of  a  ftrongcr  Con- 
llitution.  2.  Vitriolatcd  Tartar,  which  may  be  admi¬ 
niftcr’d  in  the  fame  Dole  as  the  foluble  Tartar.  3. 
Carnachin' s  Powder,  10  Grains  to  a  Child  of  2  Years 
old;  15  to  one  of  8  ;  and  15  to  one  of  12.  Twenty 
Chains  to  a  Perfon  of  a  weak  Conititurion,  and  eafy 
to  be  purg’d  ;  35,  and  even  40  Grains,  to  a  Perfon  of 
a  llrongcr  Co  nlti  ration.  4.  Mercnrius  dulcis,  in  a 
Bolus ;  3  Grains  to  a  Child  ol  2  Years  old  ;  6  to  one 
of  8;  and  8  to  one  of  x  2.  Fight  Grains  to  a  Perfon 
of  a  weak  Conftilution ;  and  10,  or  even  12,  to  a 
llrongcr. 


Note,  That  when  a  Patient  takes  any  of  the  mercurial 
Preparations,  he  mud  keep  himfclf  warm  all  that 
Day,  and  take  Care  that  the  Remedy  may  not  touch 
his  Teeth,  becauic  it  loolcns  them  ;  chat  Mercury 
is  one  of  the  moft  fovereign  Remedies  we  have  in 
Medicine ;  and  that  no  Botly  is  to  be  afraid  to  take 
it  in  the  Dofes  above  preferib’d.  Mercury  feldom 
gives  more  than  2  or  3  Stools,  and  purges  other  wife 
■by  Sweat,  or  Infenfiblc  Pcrfpiration. 

Purgatives  for  Perfons  of  ftrong  Conftitutions,  are, 
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lorum,  6  Grains  ;  and  8  for  a  very  ftrong  Conftitur’ 

3.  Mercurius  dulcis ,  15  Grains;  and  red  PreciJn' 

without  Addition,  4  G  rains  ;  and  even  6,  for  the  m  4 

robuft.  4.  Soluble  emetic  Tartar ,  12,  i5j  or  ot 

Grains ;  which  laft  is  the  ftronger  Dofe.  f/ow2° 

of  Antimony,  4  Grains  ;  and  6  for  a  very  ftrong 

ftitution. 


Note,  That  fome  of  thefe  Remedies  are  emetick 
i.  e.  excite  Vomiting  ;  others  cathartick,  i.  e.  puij 

downwards:  That  the  Patient,  when  he  takes  anv 
violent  Emetick,  as  the  Preparations  of  Antimony 
he  muft  have  a  very  fat  Broth  ready  to  take  1  or  2 
Spoonfuls  of  it,  when  he  has  a .  Motion  to  vomit 
that  the  Stomach  may  not  be  fatigu’d  too  much  in 
the  Operation  of  the  Remedy. 


The  Patient  having_  been  purg’d  by  fome  of  the 
above-deferib’d  Remedies,  muft  take  afterwards  the 
following  Febrifuges:  1.  For  a  Child  of  2,  3,  and 
4  Years  of  Age,  Tinfture  of  Quinquina  made\vith 
Wine,  or  Water,  Half  an  Ounce  twice  a  Day,  /. 
an  Ounce  in  all,  viz.  Half  an  Ounce  in  the  Mornin°- 
falling,  and  another  Half  Ounce  two  Hours  after 
Dinner  ;  for  a  Child  of  12  Years  old,  and  Perfons  of 
a  very  weak  Stomach,  and  a  cacochimous  Conftitu- 
tion,  an  Ounce  in  the  Morning,  and  another  Ounce 
in  the  Afternoon  ;  for  Perfons  of  a  ftrong  Conftitu- 
tion,  3  Ounces  every  Day,  viz.  an  Ounce  before 
Breakfaft,  an  Ounce  an  Hour  before  Dinner,  and  ano¬ 
ther  Ounce  any  Time  in  the  Afternoon.  2.  Tinfture 
of  Quinquina  made  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  for  a  Child  of 
4  or  5  Years  of  Age,  20  Drops  a  Day,  viz.  10  in  the 
Morning  falling,  and  10  more  2  Flours  after  Dinner; 
for  Perfons  of  a  weak  Conftilution,  30  Drops  in  the 
Morning,  and  30  in  the  Afternoon ;  for  robuft  Per¬ 
fons,  a  Drachm  in  the  Morning,  and  another  in  the 
Afternoon.  3.  Extra  ft  of  Qumquina,  for  Children, 
10  Grains  in  the  Morning,  and  10  Grains  in  the  Af¬ 
ternoon  ;  for  Perfons  of  a  weak  Stomach,  idc.  30 
Grains  in  the  Morning,  and  30  in  the  Afternoon ;  for 
ftrong  Perfons,  Half  a  Drachm  in  the  Morning,  and 
Half  a  Drachm  in  the  Afternoon, 


Note,  That  if  the  Agues  were  obflinate,  and  could 
not  be  cur’d  by  thefe  Dofes,  each  Dofe  may  be  in¬ 
creas’d,  without  the  leaft  Danger,  to  one  1  bird  ot 
the  Quantity. 

Remedies  for  the  Aphts,  or  'little  Cankers  in  the 

Mouth . 


The  Spirits  of  Allum,  Vitriol,  Salt,  and  Sulphur, 
-fix'd  with  Plan tane- water.  Tinfture  of  Myrrh  is  alio 
cry  good,  mix’d  with  the  fame  Water, 

Remedies  for  the  Apoplexy  and  Letiiargv. 

1.  Compofed  Water  of  Mcliffa,  for  the  Apoplexy, 
dicn  it  is  but  the  lirll  Attack,  and  the  Suffocation 
oes  not  appear  very  ftrong.  Half  an  Ounce,  lot 
lie  Lethargy,  juft  began.  Half  an  Ounce,  or  2. 
)rachms  of  Hungary-watcr,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  • 
n  a  fccond  Attack  of  the  Apoplexy,  or  when  the  -<•- 
bargy  has  been  ol'  fome  Duration,  an  Ounce  of  one- 
kk  Syrup,  or  2  Ounces  of  emetick  Wine,  or  4  ™  . 
f  Flowers  of  Antimony,  or  15  Drops  of 
f  Sal  Ammoniack,  in  Brandy,  or  Wine;  01  2.j  P 
if  Tinfture  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  in  Cinnamon-wa  c  , 
Vine  ;  or  Half  a  Drachm  of  camphorald  J  / 
Vine .  3.  When  the  third  Attack  ol  the  ApopU. h 

nd  the  Lethargy  has  been  oi  a  long  Dunw  1 
Drops  of  Spirits  of  Venus,  in  Wine,  or  6  J •  •  . 
7/a/s  of  Antimony,  or  6  Grains  ol  Powder  of  £  • 

>r  a  Drachm  of  Gill  a  Vitrioli ,  or  20  Drops  0 
'pir it  of  Sal  Ammoniack . 

Vote,  That  I  have  found  no  greater  Spceifiekroi^1- 
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,  rhan  the  volatile  Spirit  'of  Sal  Ammoniack ; 
fSom  "ails  recovering  the  Patient,  unlefs  he 

be  attack’d  with  Death. 

,  r.r  Asthma,  and  other  Maladies  of  the 
*****  fQt  Lungs  and  Breaft. 

an’t  recommend  a  better  Remedy  for  all  thefe 
J  of  the  Lungs  and  Breaft ,  than  25  Drops  of 
®  vulnerary  and  ftiptick  TinBure,  in  the  Morning 
?Le  and  50  at  Night,  going  to  Bed;  for  in  the 
!  incifes  and  diffolves  that  vifcous  and  tena- 
•  Matter  which  obftrufts,  the  Bronchia  of  the 
c‘oU*  and  renders  Refpiration  very  difficult;  and 
motes  Expectoration  :  It  flops  Spitting  of  Blood, 
Cs  the  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs ,  if  there  are  any,  and 
C  eafes  the  mod  violent  Cough :  So  that  I  have  feen 
Sons  thought  to  be  in  a  very  deep  Confumption, 
erfeCtly  well  recover’d  by  ufing  it ;  I  could  even  an- 
Lr  for  thefe  Effects  on  my  own  Life :  And  they 
have  this  great  Advantage  peculiar  to  them,  that  al- 
inoft  ajj  preparations  for  thefe  Difeafes  are  naufeous ; 
whereas  this  Find  are  is  of  a  very  agreeable  Smell  and 
Tafte.  It  may  be  taken  on  Sugar,  or  in  Tea,  or  any 
other  Liquor;  but  ’tis  far  more  pleafant  on  Sugar.  I 
would  not  recommend  them,  if  I  was  not  convinc’d, 
by  my  own  Experience,  of  their  excellent  Virtues. 

in  three  Weeks  Time,  thofe  who  are  pleas’d  to 
have  this  Finftitre,  may  be  Ripply* d  with  it,  in  any 
Quantity,  by  my  Printer,  Mr.  Hart.  For  as  I  have 
never  us’d  it,  yet,  but  for  my  Patients,  and  Friends, 
I  only  kept  by  me  that  Quantity  which  I  thought  fuf- 
ficient  to  ferve  them ;  though  it  may"be  kept  an  hun¬ 
dred  Years,  without  lofing  its  Virtue, 


Remedies  for  the  Windy  Cholick. 

1.  When  the  Cholick  is  very  violent,  8  Drops  of 
dulcify’d  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  20  Drops  of  volatile  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Sal  Ammoniack,  or  6  Drops  of  Oil  of  Cinna¬ 
mon,  or  2  Drachms  of  tartariz’d  Spirit  of  Wine,  or 
an  Ounce  of  Oil  of  Acorns,  or  1 5  Drops  of  the  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Mars ,  extracted  by  the  Sal  Ammoniack.  2. 
When  the  Cholick  is  not  fo  violent,  6  Drops  of  Oil  of 
Anifeed,  or  Nutmeg  grated  in  Broth,  or  1 5  Grains  of 
Mace,  or  8  Grains  of  Oil  of  Nutmeg. 


Remedies  for  /&<?Nephretick  Cholick,  the  Stone 

and  the  Gravel. 

1.  For  the  Ncphretick  ;  15  Drops  of  Laudanum, 
or  10  Grains  of  Salt  of  Mars,  or  a  Scruple  of  aperitive 
ExtraCt  of  Mars,  or  two  Drachms  of  TinCture  of 
Mars,  or  half  a  Drachm  of  Spirit  of  Water-Crcfles  ; 
or  10  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  or  16  Drops  of 
Spirit  of  Gum- Ammoniack.  2.  For  the  Gravel ,  be- 
fides  all  thefe  Remedies  preferibed  for  the  Ncphretick : 
15  Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of  Amber  or  Karabc,  or 
twenty  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Amber,  or  a  Drachm  of 
Sal-Prunella?.  3.  For  the  Stone  ;  eight  Drops  of  acid. 
Spirit  of  Sal-Armoniack,  or  eight  Drops  of  dulcified 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  eight  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  or 
i2  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol  of  Mars,  or  two  Scruples 
of  Salt  of  Sulphur. 

Remedies  for  the  Bilious  Cholick. 

If  the  Cholick  be  not  very  violent,  a  Scruple  of 
purified  Saltpetre,  or  of  Sal-Prunella?  *,  or  half  a  Scru- 
.pic  of  Salt  of  Sulphur,  or  thirty  Grains  of  vitriolatcd 
I  at  tar,  or  a  Scruple  of  foluble  Tartar.  2.  If  the 
Cholick  is  violent :  10  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol ;  or 
'  5  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  or  eight  Drops  of  dul- 
diictl  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

Remedies  for  the  Dropsy. 

1.  When  the  Dropjy  is  not  yet  confirmed  ;  aperitive 
Crocus  Martis,  a  Scruple,  or  two  Drachms  of  aperitive 
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TinCture  of  Mars,  of  30  Grains  of  aperitive  ExtraCh 
of  Mars,  or  a  Drachm  of  refined  Saltpetre,  of  10 
Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of  Karabe  or  Amber,  or  a 
Drachm  and  a  half  of  Cryflal  of  Tartar,  or  eight  Drops 
of  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  or  30  Grains  of  vitriolated 
Tartar,  or  30  Grains  of  fixed  Salt  of  Tartar,  or 
26  Grains  of  Gum  Ammoniack,  or  12  Drops  of 
Spirit  of  Gum  Ammoniack,  or  10  Grains  of  vola-* 
tile  Salt  of  Urine,  or  half  a  Drachm  of  Spirit  of  Wa- 
ter-Creffes  taken  every  other  Day.  When  the  Dropjy 
is  confirmed ;  fix  Grains  of  Cryltals  of  die  Moon,  or 
of  Silver,  or  a  Semple  of  Mercurial  Panacea,  or  three 
Grains  of  fixed  Precipitate  of  Mercury,  or  1 2  Drops 
of  Spirit  of  Vitriol  of  Mars,  or  10  Grains  of  Salt  or 
Vitriol  of  Mars,  or  thirty  Grains  of  purified  Sal-Ar¬ 
moniack,  or  eight  Drops  of  dulcified  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
or  of  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  or  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  or  of 
Spirit  or  Salt. 

Note*  That  the  Patient  muft  have  been  very  well 

purged  before  he  takes  any  of  the  above-preferibed 
Remedies,  efpecially  the  Preparation  of  Mars.  A 
Patient,  who  is  not  of  a  very  flrong  Conftitution, 
and  is  only  inclinable  to  Dropjy ,  may  be  purged 
with  the  following  Draught :  Take  Rhubarb,  Sen¬ 
na,  and  Sal-Prunella?,  of  each  a  Drachm,  two 
Pinches  of  Anifeed ;  have  them  macerated,  for  a 
whole  Night  on  the  hot  Embers,  in  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Decoction  of  Parietary :  Strain  it  thro* 
a  Cloth  in  the  Morning,  and  when  cold,  add  to  it 
eight  Grains  of  Refin  of  Jalap,  diflolved  in  an 
Ounce  of  pale  Rofes,  and  take  it :  You  may  take 
the  fame  Dofc  twice,  at  a  Week’s  Diftance  from  one 
another;  and  afterwards  take  15  Drops  in  the 
Morning  fading,  and  1 5  in  going  to  Bed  of  the 
following  Mixture:  Take  an  Ounce  of  aperitive 
Tincture  of  Mars,  half  an  Ounce  of  Tincture  of 
Karabc,  or  Amber,  and  an  Ounce  of  Balfam  of 
Capaiba,  which  mud  be  mixed  together. 

Remedies  for  the  Epilepsy  and  Fits.’ 

N 

i.  For  the  Epilepfy ;  fix  Drops  of  Oil  of  human 
Cranium,  or  20  Grains  of  black  Precipitate,  or  two 
Ounces  of  erne  tick  Syrup,  or  1 5  Grains  of  Cinnabar 
of  Antimony,  or  fix  Grains  of  Powder  of  Algaroth, 
or  fix  Grains  of  Glafs  of  Antimony  ;  or  eight  Drops 
of  Spirit  of  Venus,  or  a  Drachm  of  Gilla  Vitrioli. 
For  Fits  ;  fix  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Venus  ;  or  20  Grains 
of  the  Smatachick  of  Poterius ;  or  15  Grains  of  folu¬ 
ble  emctick  Tartar  ;  or  half  a  Drachm  of  Tincture  of 
Karabe,  or  Amber  ;  or  four  Drops  of  the  clear  Oil  of 
Karabe,  or  two  Ounces  of  emctick  Wine,  or  four 
Grains  of  Flowers  of  Antimony,  or  fifteen  Drops  of 
Spirit  of  human  Cranium,  or  15  Grains  of  volatile 
Salt  of  Tartar,  or  15  Drops  of  Tindture  of  Myrrh, 
or  1 6  Grains  of  Ens  Veneris,  or  30  Drops  of  Tintture 
of  Salt  of  Tartar,  or  16  Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of 
Urine. 


Remedies  for  the  Continual  Fevers. 

1.  When  the  Fever  is  not  very  violent,  nor  attend¬ 
ed  with  Delirium ;  a  Drachm  of  purified  Saltpetre,  or 
of  Sal-pruncllre,  taken  every  other  Day  in  Broth,  or 
Water  of  Centaury,  ’till  the  Fever  be  abated  ;  or  30 
Grains  of  Salt  of  Sulphur,  taken  in  the  lame  Manner, 
or  two  Drachms  of  Crydal  of  Tartar,  taken  in  the  fame 
Manner,  or  12  Grains  of  foluble  emctick  Tartar,  taken 
three  Times  at  three  Days  diftance  from  one  another 
if  the  Fever  continues,  or  two  Ounces  of  emctick 
Wine,  taken  twice,  at  five  or  fix  Days  Irom  one  an¬ 
other.  2.  If  the  Fever  be  very  violent,  and  attended 
witli  Delirium;  12  Drops  of  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal-Ar¬ 
moniack  taken  every  Day  in  any  cold  Liquor  ’till  the 
Fever  be  abated,  which  I  fuppofo  will  be  by  twice 
taking  it,  or  eight  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  or  ten 
Drops  of  dulcified  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  20  Drops  of  Lau¬ 
danum,  which  may  be  increafed  to  30,  if  the  Fever, 
continues.  .  . 

Remedies 
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Remedies  for  Malignant  Fevers. 

Six  Grains  of  Aurum  Fulminans,  or  1 2  Drops  of 
ardent  Spirit  of  Saturn,  or  25  Grains  of  Diaphoretick 
Antimony,  or  12  Grains  of  Flowers  of  Sal-Armoni- 
ack,  or  go  Drops  of  dulcified  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal- 
Armoniack,  or  10  Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of  Vipers,  or 
1 5  Grains  of  Animal  Bezoard,  or  a  Scruple  of  the  An¬ 
ti  hedtick  of  Poterius,  or  five  Ounces  of  Walnut-Water, 
or  1 2  Drops  of  volatile  Spirit  of  Gum  Armoniack,  or 
two  Drachms  of  fudorifick  Water  of  Viper. 

Remedies  for  the  H  isr  e  r  icks,  to  promote  the  Menses, 

and  for  /A’ Green-Sickness. 


of tr ingens,  or  go  trains  of  Crocus  Marth  .• 
or  2  Scruples  of  Antihe&ick  of  Poterius  or  * 

of  Salt  of  Saturn,  or  3o  Grains  of  diaphoretic  ^ 
timony.  An- 

Note,  That  I  have  difeover’d,  in  my  tim.,  . 
rations ,  the  Co?npofition  of  fome  Pith  l  v 
cure  effedtually  the  different  Stages  of  th*  // 
Bifeafe  (a  confirm’d  Pox  excepted)  in  an 
ner,  and  but  one  Pill  to  a  Dofe,  fix  of  rK  ?  ian* 

fetting  the  Cure.  They  are  a  little  cathartic 
phoretick,  and  diuretick,  and  require  no  r  5  c 
ment.  They  will  be  had,  likewife,  of  mv  p  •  ' 
Mr.  Hart ;  and  likewife  a  Bottle  of  Drops 
moll  inveterate  Gonorrhea.  5  0r 
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i .  For  the  Hift cricks ;  1 5  Drops  of  Tindture  of  An¬ 
timony,  or  1 6  Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of  Hartfhorn,  or 
1  8  Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of  Urine,  or  20  Drops  of 
Spirit  of  human  Cranium,  or  10  Drops  of  Spirit  of 
Turpentine*  or  a  Scruple  of  Antihedtick  of  Poterius. 
2.  To  promote  the  Menfes,  and  for  the  Grecn-Sicknefs, 
a  Scruple  of  aperitive  Crocus  Martis,  taken  every  fixth 
Day,  or  10  Grains  of  Salt  of  Mars  taken  every  third 
Day,  or  half  a  Drachm  of  Tindture  of  Mars  taken 
every  other  Day,  or  a  Drachm  of  Tindture  of  Cinna¬ 
mon,  taken  every  Day,  or  1 2  Drops  of  Tindture  of 
Myrrh  taken  every  Day  immediately  before  Meal,  or 
a  Scruple  of  Extradt  of  Aloes,  taken  every  Day  before 
Meal,  or  twelve  Drops  of  Tindture  of  Saffron,  and  of 
Caftoreum,  taken  every  Day,  or  a  Drachm  of  Spirit  of 
Water-crefles  taken  every  Day. 

Remedies  for  the  Hypochondriacal  Melan¬ 
choly. 

1.  If  the  Malady  is  not  confirmed;  two  Drachms 
of  Tindture  of  Mars,  taken  every  other  Day,  after  the 
Patient  has  been  well  purged  by  one  of  the  Purgatives 
hereafter  prelcribed,  or  10  Grains  of  Salt  of  Mars  taken 
every  third  Day,  or  go  Grains  of  aperitive  Extradt  of 
Mars  taken  every  third  Day,  or  15  Grains  of  Diaphore- 
rick  Mars  taken  every  other  Day,  or  10  Drops  of  Ef- 
fence  of  A m bergrea fe, take n  twice  a  Week  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  fading,  and  better  at  Night  in  going  to  Bed,  or  four 
Drops  of  Oil  of  Cinnamon  at  Night  in  going  to  Bed, 
or  20  Drops  of  Tindture  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  twice  a 
Week,  taken  at  Night,  going  to  Bed.  2.  For  a  con¬ 
firm’d  Melancholy ,  j  5  Drops  of  ardent  Spirit  of  Sa¬ 
turn,  taken  3  Times  a  Week,  in  the  Morning  Fading ; 
or  1  o  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol  of  Mars ,  taken  twice 
a  Week,  in  the  Morning  fading;  or  12  Grains  of 
Flowers  of  Sal  Ammoniack,  taken  once  a  Week,  at 
Night,  going  to  Bed;  or  15  Drops  of  Tindture  of 
Antimony,  taken  3  Times  a  Week,  at  Night,  going 
to  Bdd ;  or  i2  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniack, 
taken  twice  a  Week,  at  Night,  going  to  Bed  ;  or  12 
Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of  Tartar,  taken  every  other 
Night. 


Remedies  for  the  Small  Pox. 

Eight  Grains  of  Mineral  Bezoar,  or  10  Grains  f 
Flowers  of  Sal  Ammoniack,  or  12  Drops  of  volath 
Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniack,  or  2  Drops  of  Eflence  of 
Cloves,  in  Water  of  Buglofs,  or  2  Ounces  of  Water 
of  Car  dims  BenediSlus,  or  10  Grains  of  volatile  Sat  of 
Viper,  or  20  Drops  of  volatile  Spiritof  Viper,  or  n 
Drops  of  volatile  Spirit  of  Gum  Ammoniack’  or  ?□ 
Grains  of  the  Antihedtick  of  Poterius ,  or  Half"  a 
Spoonful  of  diddl’d  Vinegar,  or  25  Drops  of  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Salt  of  T artar,  or  4  Grains  of  Flowers  01 
Benzoin. 

Remedies  for  the  Rheumatism, 

1.  To  be  taken  inwardly,  Half  a  Drachm  of  vitri- 
olated  Tartar,  or  15  Drops  of  Anti-cpileptick  E/ixir, 
or  6  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  or  a  Drachm  and  a  Half 
of  fudorifick  Water  of  Viper,  or  4  Grains  of  red 
Precipitate  without  Addition,  or  20  Grains  of  mercu¬ 
rial  Panacea,  or  10  Grains  of  JEthiops  Mmralis,  or  go 
Grains  of  diaphoretick  Antimony.  2.  For  outward 
Application,  Spiritof  Wine,  Hungary-waier,  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  Spirit  of  Urine,  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niack,  Oil  of  Bricks,  Oil  of  Viper,  and  Oil  of 
Nutmegs. 

Remedies  for  the  Scurvy. 

Ten  Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of  Carabe,  or  Amber, 
or  3  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Carabe,  or  1 5  Drops  of  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Antimony,  or  10  Grains  of  aromatick  and 
oily  volatile  Salt,  or  a  Drachm  of  Spirit  of  Guaiack, 
or  12  Drops  of  Tindture  of  Mars  extradccl  by  Sal 
Ammoniack,  or  15  Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of  Urine, 
or  12  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Gum  Ammoniack,  or  a 
Scruple  of  mercurial  Panacea,  or  a  Drachm  of  Spirit 
of  Watcr-creflcs,  or  20  Grains  of  diaphoretick 
Mars, 

Remedies  for  Scrophui.ous  Humours,  end  the 

King’s  Evil. 


Remedies  for  the  Pox,  Clap,  and  Gonorrhea. 

1.  For  the  Pox ,  6  Grains  of  green  Precipitate  of 
Mercury,  or  30  Grains  of  mercurial  Panacea,  or  15 
Grains  of  white  Precipitate,  or  6  Grains  of  mineral 
Turbith,  or  10  Grains  of  ALthiops  Mineral  is,  or  6 
Grains  of  red  Precipitate  without  Addition,  or  Half 
a  Drachm  of  black  Precipitate.  2.  For  the  Clap,  1 6 
Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of  Viper,  or  30  Drops  of  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Viper,  or  Half  an  Ounce  of  fudorifick  Water  of 
Viper,  or  15  Drops  of  Tindture  of  Antimony,  or  15 
Grains  of  Merc  nr  ins  dale  is,  01-3  Grains  of  red  Preci¬ 
pitate  without  Addition,  or  2  Grains  of  red  Preci¬ 
pitate  extradit’d  from  corrofive  Sublimate,  or  4  Grains 
of  I  urbith  Mineral.  3.  For  the  Gonorrhea,  10 Drops 
of  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  15  Grains  of  Precipitate  of 
Hole  Colour,  or  go  Grains  of  black  Precipitate,  or  6 
Grains  of  /I  it  hi  ops  Min  cm  l is,  or  30  Grains  of  mer¬ 
curial  Panacea,  or  4  Grains  of  green  Panacea.  4.  To 
flop  the  Gonorrhea,  Hall  a  Drachm  of  Croats  Martis 


Fifteen  Grains  of  Mineral  Bezoar,  taken  every 
fixth  Day;  or  4  Grains  of  red  Precipitate  without  A  * 
clition,  taken  once  a  Week  ;  or  8  Grains  of  Refm  0 
Jalap,  taken  every  third  Day  ;  or  30  Grains  of  vituo* 
latcd  Tartar,  or  20  Grains  of  mineral  Diaphoretic  y 
taken  every  fourth  Night  at  going  to  Bed » ^  lf} 
Grains  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  taken  every  ocher  Day  m 

the  Morning  falling. 

Note,  That  my  vulnerary  and  fl  if  tick  S'tnSiurt icn^ 
mg  entirely  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  is  alfo  a  i°yci c  p 
Remedy  for  thefc  Diforclers,  taken  inward  y,  W 
Drops  in  the  Morning  falling,  and  30  at  NJI S1  ’ 
a  whole  Month,  and  applying  it  outwardly,  u 
be  any  Swelling  of  the  Glands,  or  breaking  ouu 


Remedies  for  the  Sou  i  nancy. 
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A  Scruple  of  Salt  of  Saturn  in  PI;mtanc-waccis 
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1  Cn  in  Garaarifm  ;  or  8  Drops  of  Spirit  of  VI- 
Iriol  *  or  a  Drachm  of  prepar’d  Coral. 

f  -pjiat  as  the  Squinancy  is  a  dangerous  Malady* 
^  this  is  a  Gargarifm  for  it,  which,  I  believe,  no  Body 
lfe  knows,  and  which  I  have  never  feen  fail.  Have 
nvo  large 5 Spoon  fills  of  good  Honey  boil’d  in  a 
Quart  of  Water,  for  the  Space  of  6  Minutes,  and 
^ffer  it  has  been  very  well  fkimm’d,  put  intQ  it 
about  Half  an  Ounce  of  dry’d  red  Rofes;  and  a 
aood  Handful  of  the  Buds  of  Blackberry-bufhes, 
or  the  tendered:  Leaves,  and  let  the  whole  Mixture 
boil  for  Half  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  more  •,  ftrain 
It  and  make  the  Patient  gargarize  his  Throat  with 
it5  warm,  as  often  as  poffible.  I  wifh  I  could  give 
all  the  Difcoveries  I  have  made  at  the  fame  Rate, 
and  would  do  it,  with  the  mod  indicible  Pleafure, 
if  I  had  fomething  fix’d  to  depend  upon  •,  but  ha¬ 
ving  nothing  left  but  the  Advantages  of  my  Edu¬ 
cation  and  a  precarious  Hope,  in  the  Death  of 
Relations,  who  may  out-live  me ;  I  am  fure  my 
o-enerous  Subfcribers  will  not  take  it  amifs,  if  I  re¬ 
serve  fomething  to  myfelf. 


Stipticks. 

I  know  no  better  Remedy  for  Hemorrhages,  immo¬ 
derate  Fluxes  of  the  Menfes,  and  of  the  Piles,  than 
my  vulnerary  and  Jliptick  Pinfture.  I  have  feen  a 
young  Man,  in  Southwark ,  who  had  already  vomited 
above  four  Quarts  of  Blood,  which  could  not  be  flop¬ 
ped  by  any  other  Remedy,  reliev’d  immediately,  after 
he  had  taken  a  Spoonful  of  this  Tintture. 

Remedies  to  fortify  the  Stomach. 

A  Drop  of  Efience  of  Cinnamon,  or  3  Drachms 
of  Cinnamon- water,  or  2  Drachms  of  Tindlure  of 
Cinnamon,  or  2  Drachms  of  Spirit  of  Rofes*  or  20 
Drops  of  Tindlure  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  or  8  Grains  of 
Oil  of  Nutmegs,  or  10  Drops  of  Elixir  Proprietatis , 
or  20  Grains  of  the  Stomachick  of  Poterius ,  or  Half 
an  Ounce  of  the  Water  of  Flowers  of  Oranges,  ora 
Scruple  of  Extradl  of  Rhubarb,  or  Half  a  Glafs  of 
vinous  Hydromel,  or  2  Drops  of  Efience  of  Cloves. 


or  Half  a  Drachm  of  foluble  Martial  Tartar;  2;  To 
bring  out  the  After-Birth ,  6  Drops  of  Oil  of  Carabe, 
or  Guaiack,  or  4  Drops  of  Oil  of  human  Cranium,  or 
1 2  Drops  of  Tindlure  of  the  Moon ,  or  8  Grains  of 
emetick  T  artar. 

Remedies  for  Ulcers  in  the  Bladder,  or  in  the 

Matrix.  • 

Six  Drops'  of  dulcify’d  Spirit  of  Nitre;  or  30  Grains 
of  Salt  of  Sulphur,  or  1 2  Grains  of  Salt  of  Carabe, 
or  20  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Carabe,  or  4  Drops  of  the 
clear  Oil  of  Carabe,  or  10  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Tur- 
pentiiie,  or  8  Drops  of  Oil  of  Wax. 

Remedies  for  the  H 1  c  k  u  p  . 

Fifteen  Drops  of  Laudanum,  or  12  Drops  of  Elixir 
Proprietatis ,  or  3  Drops  of  Efience  of  Cinnamon. 

Remedies  for  the  Sciatica. 

1.  For  inward  Application,  30  Grains  of  vitrlolated 
Tartar,  taken  twice  a  Week,  in  Broth,  for  a  Month  ; 
or  a  Scruple  of  Extradl  of  Aloes,  taken  every  other 
Day;  immediately  before  Meals,  for  3  Weeks,  or  a 
Month,  provided  the  Patient  be  not  afflidled  with  the 
Piles,  or  with  an  immoderate  Flux  of  the  Menfes  ■,  of 
30  Grains  of  Salt  of  Sulphur,  taken  twice  a  Week* 
during  6  Weeks;  or  6  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  taken, 
alfo,  twice  a  Week,  till  the  Patient  finds  Relief;  or 
20  Drops  of  the  Anti-epileptick  Elixir,  taken  3  Times 
a  Week;  or  10  Grains  of  Refin  of  Jalap.  2.  For 
outward  Application,  the  Part  muft  be  riibb’d  with 
Spirit  of  Wine,  or  with  Hungary-water,  or  with  Oil 
of  Turpentine,  or  with  Spirit  of  Urine,  or  of  Sal 
Ammon  iack. 

Remedies  for  After-Pains,  for  Lying-in  Women* 

A  Drachm  and  a  Half  of  Oil  of  Acorns,  or  6 
Drops  bf  Oil  of  Anifeed,  or  an  Ounce  of  Oil  of  Wab 
nuts,  in  a  Clyfter. 

For  the  Diseases  of  the  Eyes. 


Remedies  for  theV  a  pours  and  Palpitations. 

1.  For  the  Vapour s,  15  Drops  of  volatile  Spirit  of 
Sal  Ammoniack,  or  of  Urine,  or  6  Drops  of  Spirit  of 
Salt,  or  dulcify’d  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  Spirit  of  Vitriol, 
or  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  or  30  Grains  of  Salt  of  Sulphur, 
or  15  Drops  of  Spirit  of  human  Cranium,  or  1 5  Drops 
of  Tindlure  of  Mars  extradled  by  Sal  Ammoniack, 
or  12  Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of  Carabe,  or  2  Drops 
of  re&ify’d  Oil  of  Carabe,  or  12  Grains  of  Refin  of 
Carabe,  or  4  Drops  of  Oil  of  Camphor.  2.  For 
Palpitations ,  3  Drachms  of  Cinnamon-water,  or  2 
Drachms  of  Tindlurc  of  Cinnamon,  or  1 5  Drops  of 
Tindlurc  of  Antimony,  or  30  Grains  of  the  Anti- 
ncdlick  of  Poterius ,  or  10  Drops  of  Elixir  Proprieta¬ 
ry  or  10  Drops  of  Tindlurc  of  Myrrh,  or  10  Drops 
of  Tindlurc  of  Saffron  and  Caftorcum,  .or  Half  an 
Ounce  of  milgiftral  Water  of  Melifia. 


Diflill’d  Tindlure  of  Carabe*  mix’d  with  an  equal 
Quantity  of  Rofe  and  Plantane-water ;  or  Rofe  and 
Plan tanc-wa ter  alone ;  or  Salt  of  Saturn ,  difiblv’d  in 
Plantane-water  ;  or  purify’d  Sal  Ammoniack,  difiolv’d 
in  an  equal  Quantity  of  Rofe  and  Plan  tan  e- water ;  or 
white  Vitriol,  difiolv’d  in  Spring-water. 

I 

Remedies  for  Deafness. 

Oil  of  Bricks,  or  Oil  of  Paper,  or  black  Oil  of 
Tartar  ;  a  Bit  of  Cotton  is  imbib’d  in  cither  of  thefe 
Oils,  and  introduc’d  into  the  Ear. 

Remedies  for  the  AfiItes,  or  finall  Cankers,  which 

happen  in  the  Mouths  of  Children. 

A  Spoonful  of  my  vulnerary  Tinftiircy  mix’d  with  2 
Ounces  of  Plantanc-watcr. 


SUPPLEMENT; 

Remedies  to  help  a  Woman  in  Labour ,  and  to  bring  out 

the  After-Birth. 

To  help  a  Woman  in  Labour ,  Half  an  Ounce  of 
v\  atcr  of  Orange-flowers,  or  2  Drachms  of  Cinnamon- 
water,  or  2  Drachms  of  Tindlurc  of  Cinnamon,  or  2 
Drops  of  Efience  of  Cinnamon,  or  25  Drops  of 
1  mtlurc  of  Salt  of  T artar,  or  1 5  Drops  of  Tindlurc 

extradled  by  Sal  Ammoniack,  or  12  Drops  of  Myrrh,  Camphor,  Benzoin,  Gum  Ammoniack,  or  o 
hlw  Proprietatis ,  when  the  Labour  is  tedious ;  in  Bricks ;  or  Cuuflick  of  Antimony,  or  Tindlure  o 


Remedies  for  the  Tootii-Ach. 

♦ 

Oil  of  Cloves,  Guaiack,  Tobacco,  or  Paper;  or 
Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Hungary-water,  or  Laudanum,  or 
Spirit  of  Vitriol,  or  of  Nitre. 

Remedies  for  the  G amor fn e « 


1  1 

Spirit  of  Wine,  or  volatile  Salt  of  Sal  Ammoniack, 
Guaiack,  or  of  Honey;  or  Oil  of  Tartar,  Guaiack, 

‘of 

. . ,  _ _ _ _  _ _  _ _ ,  ..  _  ..  _ _ ...  ....  f 

which  Calc,  there  are  alfo  given  15  Grains  of  foluble  Myrrh,  or  Aloes  ;  or  Phagcncdick-water,  Lime-water, 
emetick  T artar,  or  1 5  Drops  of  Tindlure  of  Myrrh,  or  Hungary-water ;  or  my  vulnerary  Pint- 1 arc. 
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or  Half  a  Spoonful  of  diftilPd  Vinegar  or  8  n  „ 
Spirit  of  Vitriol  of  Mars,  or  8  Drops  of  Effe!?  °r 
Ambergris  ;  or  3  Drops  of  Effence  of  Cinnamon'  f 

r.  r^r/mric  r»f  K.ffpnrf*  nr  Cilnvpc  nr  t.  r»  >  DI 

r°P*  of  Lau- 

Specifick  fw 


Remedies  /„r  Tetterous  Humours,  Itch,  &c. 

1  Taken  inwardly,  4  Grains  of  Rofe-colour  Preci-  ^  -  cinnamon,  0. 

pitate  3  Dofes,  taken  at  3  Days  Dtftance  from  each  3  Drops  of  Effence  of  Cloves,  or  , 5  Drops  of  C 
other  •  or  *o  Grains  of  black  Precipitate,  taken  in  danum.  This  laft,  m  my  Opinion,  is  a  Specifickt 
the  fame  Manner  ;  or  30  Grains  of  mercurial  Panacea,  that  Accident, 
taken,  likewife,  in  the  fame  Manner;  or  1 2  Grains 
of  Mercurius  dulcis,  or  15  Drops  of  Tindhire  of  An 
timony,  taken  3  Times  a  Week,  for  a  Month.  2-f 
Apply’ d  outwardly,  for  the  tetterous  Humours ,  Oil  o 
Tartar  per  deliquium ,  Oil  of  Paper,  or  of  Myrr  ;  or 
Phagedenick-water.  For  die  Itch  &c.  Spirit  of  T o- 
bacco,  or  philosophical  Spirit  of  ^  itnol,  or  Secon 
water;  mix’d  with  twice  the  Quantity  of  common 

Water. 


Purgatives  downwards,  or  Cathartics. 

Thirty  Grains  of  Extratt  of  Rhubarb,  or  2  Scnml 
of  Extract  of  Aloes,  or  30  Grains  of  Carnachin  Po^ 
der,  or  30  Grains  of  foluble  Tartar,  or  2c  Grains  nf 
vitriolated  T artar,  or  8  Grains  of  Refin  of  Ja]ap 
1 5  Grains  of  Mercurius  dulcis .  ^ 


Remedies  for  Contusions,  and  Dislocations. 

Spirit  of  Wine ,  or  Hungary-water,  or  Oil  of 
Bricks,  Wax,  or  of  Turpentine  ;  or  Spirit  ot  oal 

Ammoniaclc. 

Remedies  for  the  Caries  of  the  Bones. 

Oil  of  Tin,  Camphor,  Guaiack,  or  of  Paper  ;  or 
Cauftick  of  Antimony,  or  Honey ;  or  Spirit  or  bait. 

Remedies  for  Burns. 

Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Hungary-water. 

Remedies  for  the  Rage. 

Fifteen  Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of  Viper,  Sal  Ammo- 
yiiack,  or  of  Carabe  ;  or  30  Grains  of  Ens  Veneris ,  or 
10  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Venus,  or  20  Drops  of  Tinfture 
of  Antimony,  or  20  Drops  of  Tinfture  of  Mars  ex¬ 
tracted  by  Sal  Ammoniaclc,  or  20  Drops  of  the  Anti- 
cpileptick  Elixir,  or  2  Scruples  of  the  Powder  of 

But  as  there  are  chymical  Remedies  adminiftered  to 
other  Perfons,  befides  thofe  afflifted  with  chronick 
Difcafcs,  which  Remedies  are  either  to  prevent  Ma¬ 
ladies,  or  purify  the  Blood,  or  to  help  a  cacochimous 
Conftitution,  &c.  we’ll  give  a  Detail,  here,  of  ail 
thofe  different  Remedies,  which  are  either  cathartick , 
i  e  purge  by  Stool ;  or  emetick ,  i.  e.  by  Vomiting  •, 
or  to  flop  Vomiting  5  or  fudorifick,  and  diaphoretick  ; 

or  reftorative. 

Emeticks. 


Emetick  Tartar,  to  a  Child  of  6  Years  old,  3 
Grains*,  to  a  weak  Conftitution  6  Grains,  (when  Na¬ 
ture  declares  itfelf  that  Way ;  otherwife  Emeticks  are 
never  to  be  adminifter’d  to  thofe  Perfons  0  to  a  robuft 
Conftitution,  10  Grains.  Soluble  emetick  Tartar ,  to  a 
Child  of  6  Years  old,  4  Grains  *,  to  a  weak  Conftitu¬ 
tion,  8  Grains  ;  to  a  robuft  one,  when  there  is  Reple- 
cion;  15  Grains.  Turbith  Mineral,  to  a  good  Confti¬ 
tution,  4  Grains  *  to  a  very  ftrong  one,  6  Grains. 
Glafs  of  Antimony,  to  a  good  Conftitution,  3  Grams  ; 
to  a  very  ftrong  one,  6  Grains.  Salt  of  Vitriol,  to  a 
Child,  10  Grains  i  to  a  weak  Conftitution,  20  Grains  ; 
to  a  ftrong  one,  30  Grains.  Antmonial  Panacea ,  to  a 
Child,  6  Drops-,  to  a  weak  Conftitution,  12  Drops  ; 

TV/\r»c  Vntplir.k  IV inn. 


SUDORIFICKS. 

♦ 

Fifteen  Drops  of  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniack. 
or  1 5  Grains  of  Mineral  Bezoar ,  or  20  Grains  of 
diaphoretick  Antimony,  or  20  Grains  of  the  Stoma- 
chick  of  Poterius,  or  1 5  Drops  of  Tindlure  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  or  1 2  Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of  Viper,  or  of 
Urine,  or  of  Hardhorn  5  or  20  Drops  of  volatile  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Viper,  or  of  Urine  ;  or  15  Drops  of  Tinfture 
of  Mars  extracted  by  Sal  Ammoniaclc,  or  3  Ounces 
of  Water  of  Carduus  Benedittus,  or  4  Ounces  of  Wa¬ 
ter  of  Walnuts,  or  a  Drachm  and  a  Half  of  fudori¬ 
fick  Water  of  Viper,  or  10  Grains  of  Refin  of  Ca¬ 
rabe,  or  12  Grains  of  Ens  Veneris . 

Cardiacks. 

.  Eight  Drops  of  Effence  of  Ambergris,  or  3  Drops 
of  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  or  2  Drops  of  Effence  of  Cloves, 
or  2  Drachms  of  Tinfture  of  Cinnamon,  or  an  Ounce 
of  Water  of  Orange-flowers,  or  2  Drachms  of  Spirit 
of  Rofes,  or  20  Grains  of  the  Stomachick  of  Poterius , 
or  a  Glafs  of  vinous  Hydromel,  or  Half  an  Ounce  of 
magiftral  Water  of  Meliflfa. 

Remedies  againfi  Worms. 

Six  Grains  of  mercurial  Panacea,  or  4  Grains  of 
Mercurius  dulcis ,  or  4  Grains  of  JEthiop  Miner alh, 
or  3  Grains  of  red  Precipitate  without  Addition,  or  10 
Grains  of  Extract  of  Rhubarb,  or  15  Grains  of  Ex- 
tradl  of  Aloes. 

Resolutives. 

Oil  of  Viper,  Turpentine,  Tartar,  Paper,  Wax, 
Bricks,  or  of  human  Cranium  *  or  Balfam  of  Sulphur, 
or  of  Saturn,  or  Hungary-water,  or  Spirit  of  Wine. 


COSME  TICKS. 

* 

Magiftery  of  Jupiter ,  Bifmuth,  or  of  Set  urn  •,  01 
Flowers  of  Jupiter. 

To  cleanfe ,  and  carry  Spots  off  the  Skin. 

Oil  of  Tartar  per  deliquium,  or  Oil  of  fix’d  Nitre, 
Acorns,  or  Spanifi  Nuts  *,  or  Lac  Virginal e,  or  rtun- 

gary-water. 

Detersives,  to  cleanfe  Wounds  and  Ulcers. 

Conftitution,  20  Drops.  Emetick  Wine,  nr  of  Fin;  or 

CO  a  Child,  Hair  an  Ounce ;  to  a  weak  Conftitution,  an  Oft  of  ^'g^.^nzomC  mj!  ^  ^  ^ 

Ounce  and  a  Half;  to  a  robuft  one,  3  Ounces,  1  meture  or  wiyrin  or  _ pi^dcmck- 


Rcmedies  to  /^Vomitino. 

Five  Grains  of  Flowers  of  Benzoin,  or  25  Drops  of 
1  he  Stomachick  of  Poterius,  or  12  Drops  of  Eltxir 
h'oprivtatis,  or  8  Drops  of  dulcify’d  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or 
1 .3  Drops  of  Tincture  of  Mars  by  Sal  Ammoniaclc, 


1  inccurc  or  myrrn  or  xykics,  ui  v.  -  *  w.rV- 
or  Lac  Virginals,  or  Spirit  of  Honey,  or  Phag 

water. 

Detersive,  to  apply  outwardly . 

Magiftery  of  Bifmuth  or  Saturn,  or  Salt 
or  Saturn,  or  Minium,  or  burnt  Lead?  or  > 
Balfam  of  Saturn,  or  Colcothar. 


* 


* 
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C  L  E  R  G  T. 


CLERGY,  Clerus ,  xa^©-5,  is  an  AfTembly,  or 
Body  of  Perfons,  confecrated,  in  a  paiticular 
Manner,  to  the  Service  of  the  Altars  of  the  living 
God ;  of  different  Orders,  and  defign’d  to  live  in  a 
Kind  of  Subordination,  among  themfelves,  called 

Hierarchy. 

It  had  the  Denomination  Clergy ,  from  the  parti¬ 
cular  Name  appropriated  to  the  Perfons  who  compos’d 
that  AfTembly,  who  are  all  call’d  Clerks,  from  the 
Greek  xtop®*,  which  properly  fignifies  Lot,  or  Heri¬ 
tage  ;  the  Origin  of  which  Exprefiion  is  deriv’d  from 
the  Old  Teftament,  where  the  Tribe  of  Levi ,  which 
was  the  firft  Body  of  Men,  confecrated,  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  Manner,  •  to  the  Service  of  God,  is  call’d  the 
Lot,  Heritage ,  xtap©* j  and  God  is  reciprocally  call’d 
their  Portion  j  by  reafon  that  the  Levites  had  no  other 
fettled  Provifion  but  the  Offerings  made  to  God. 

Even  at  the  Time  of  the  firft  Inilitution  of  the 
Clergy ,  by  Mofes ,  under  God’s  Directions,  there  was  a 
Kind  of  HierarcJjy,  or  Subordination ,  eftablilh’d  among 
them,  and  Aaron  was  eftablifh’d  the  Head  of  that 
Hierarchy  \  and  the  Right  of  Primacy  fettled  in  his 
Houfe,  exclufively  of  all  others,  by  the  irrevocable 
Command  of  the  Almighty  himfelf,  confirm’d  by  fe- 
veral  Prodigies,  and  by  the  exemplary  and  feveral  Pu- 
nilhments  Heaven  was  pleas’d  to  make  of  thole  who 
had  the  facrilegious  Prefumption  of  attempting  to 
(  u/urp  his  Power. 

Under  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  High  Prieft,  there 
were  other  inferior  Priefts  \  and  Levites  under  thofe 
Priefts. 

Though  the  Vocation  of  thole  who  were  to  com¬ 
pote  each  of  thefe  three  different  Orders,  was  fuf- 
licient  for  their  Initiation  into  their  refpedtive  Minifhy  5 
it  was,  notwithftanding,  found  expedient  to  accom- 
jany  that  Vocation  with  fome  exterior  Marks,  which 
hould  claim  from  the  People  (feldom  to  be  guided 
but  by  an  outward  Appearance)  the  Refped  due  to 
the  Minifter,  and  to  give  him  a  light  Notion  of  the 
Excellency  and  Holinefs  of  the  Sacerdotal  and  Levi- 
tied  Functions :  Therefore  the  Vocation  was  immedi¬ 
ately  follow’d  by  the  Election  ;  the  Election  by  the 
Purification  •,  the  Purification  preceded  the  Confecra¬ 
tion  ;  to  the  Confecration,  fucceeded  the  Exercife  of 

the  Minifliy  ^  and  to  the  Miniftry,  the  Power  and  the 

Office.  •  . 

The  Election,  or  Defignation  of  the  Perfon,  was 
made  by  a  carnal  Succefiion  *  for  the  Sons  fucceeded 
their  Fathers,  as  Eleazar  did  Aaron ;  Phineas ,  Elea- 
ur\  and  thus  iucceffivcly,  Ecclcf.  xliii.  7.  Tlie  Pu¬ 
rification  was  by  fome  Rites,  or  Ceremonies,  appointed 
God  himfelf ;  as  the  Afperfion  of  the  Luftral  Wa¬ 
ter,  the  lhaving  of  the  Hairs,  the  walking  of  the 
Ikdy,  and  of  the  Vcftments,  and  the  Oblation  of  a 
acriHce  for  Sins,  Numb.  viii.  6.  The  Confecration  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  of  the  Priejls,  was  made  in 
mis  Manner :  1 .  The  Pontiff  was  drefs’d  in  his  pon¬ 
tifical  Robes,  and  the  Priejls  in  their  facerdotal  Vcft¬ 
ments.  a.  The  Pontiff  had  his  Head  anointed  with 
W,  but  not  the  Priefts.  3.. The  Pontiff  and  the 
wJat  had  the  Extremity  of  their .  right  Ear,  the 
\  numb  of  the  right  Hand,  and  the  great  Toe  of  the 
nght  Foot,  died  with  the  Blood  of  the  Vidtim  offer’d. 

t  Irn!  ^e^mcncs  were  afperfed  with  the  Blood  of 
tic  Victim,  and  the  Oil  of  the  Undlion.  5.  A  Piece 

?  ^Vidl'im  was  given  to  them,  to  offer  it  to  God*, 

y  whicJi  Sign,  not  only  the  Power  of  offering  Sacri- 

iccs  was  given  them,  but  they  likewife  enter  in  the 

l,a‘  Exercife  of  their  Fundttons.  Ail  this  may  be 
,ce"  E.\od.  xxix,  1.  7 

nn^ltU^niainfi’  at  Prc^nt,  but  the  Power,  and  the 
.  jcc’  Pontiff  had  fome  Offices  in  common 

. 1  1  Jlc  Priejls ,  and  fome  peculiar  to  himfelf  j  there 
.  c  0l,r  peculiar  to  himfelf :  The  firft  was,  that  he 
,s  tu  enter  the  Sandiuary  once  a  Year,  Neb.  ix.  7, 


and  order  a  publick  Expiation  of  tire  Sins  which  the 
People  had  committed  during  the  whole  Year,  Leviu 

r  ‘  v  £eco/ld’  5hat  he  could  confecrate  Priefts  and 
Levites,  Exod.  xxix.  Levit.  viii.  Numb.  viii.  The 

third,  that  he  was  the  fovereign  Judge  in  all  legal 

Controverfies,  Dent.  xvn.  12.  and  Chron.  ix.  ix.  That 

in  Affairs  of  Importance  he  was  to  confult  God  on 
what  was  to  be  done,  Numb,  xxvii.  21 

77  T?hrSa  w  £onfecrated  the  firft  Eftablilhment  of  an 

Eccleftaftical  Hierarchy ;  and  this  muff:  convince  thofe 
who  admit  of  none,  that  it  was  the  Intention  of  die 
Almighty,  ever  fince  thofe  antient  Times,  that  there 

ould  be  an  Order  and  a  Subordination  in  the  Sanc- 

V  a Vta  am°n§  the  P*ga»s9  who  had  but  a  veiy 
imperfcft  Idea  of  the  Divinity,  and  but  a  confus’d 

Notion  of  a  religious  Worlhip,  that  Subordination 

was  obferv  d  5  and  none  but  thofe,  who,  under  a  falfe 

Pretence  of  Religion,  would  have  attempted  to  reform 

Heaven  in  the  fame  Manner  Lucifer  would  have  done  it. 

if  there  had  not  been  fo  great  a  Diftance  between 

them  and  the  ccicitia]  Manfions,  as  there  was  between 

Abraham  and  Dives ,  could  have  revolted  againft  it. 

This  Hierarchy  of  the  Jewifh  Clergy ,  was  modeliz’d 
a-new  by  David ,  at  the  latter  End  of  his  Reign ;  for 
he  caus’d  all  the  Levites,  from  the  Age  of  Twenty, 
to  be  number  d,  and  found,  that  there  were  thirty- 
eight  Thoufand  of  them  capable  to  ferve  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  which  he  left  to  his  Son  and  Succeffor,  Solomon ,  to 
build.  He  appointed  twenty-four  Thoufand  of  them 
for  the  daily  Minifhy,  under  the  Priefts ;  four  Thou¬ 
fand  to  be  inferior  Judges,  in  Affairs  concerning  Reli¬ 
gion,  in  the  feveral  Towns  or  Cities  of  the  Kingdom, 
2.  e.  in  Affairs  of  little  Importance,  for  the  moft 
weighty  were  referr’d  to  the  grand  Council  eftablifh’d 
at  Jcrufalem  •,  four  Thoufand  to  be  Porters,  and  to 
take  Care  of  the  T reafures  of  the  Temple  5  and  the 
reft  to  do  the  Office  of  Chantors.  He  caus’d,  alfo  a 
Review  to  be  made  of  all  the  Priefts  defeended  from 
Aaron,  who  were  found  divided  into  four  and  twenty 
Families ;  fixteen  of  which  defeended  from  Eleazar 
Aaron’s  eldeft  Son  and  eight  from  Ithamar,  who  was 
the  youngeft.  David  chang’d  nothing  in  their  Offices, 
only,  to  eafe  them,  he  divided  them  by  Weeks,  from 
one  Sabbath  to  the  other,  that  each  fhould  ferve  in  his 
Turn,  and  have  fome  Refpite ;  while  they  were  in  their 
Functions,  they  remain’d  within  the  Precindts  of  the 
Temple,  and  had  no  Commerce  with  their  Wives. 

At  the  firft  Eftablifhment  of  the  Chriftian  Clergy ,  by 
Chrift  himfelf,  it  docs  not  appear  that  there  wanted 
any  great  Subordination  among  them ;  for  as  that 
Clergy  was  compos’d,  then,  but  of  the  Apoftles,  whofc 
Funftions  were  only  to  preach  the  Gofpel,  and  admi- 
nifter  the  Sacraments,  into  which 'Functions  they  had 
all  been  equally  initiated,  by  their  divine  Chief  and 
Maftcr,  Jefus  Chrift,  without  the  leaft  Dillinftion,  as 
to  the  Manner  of  their  Vocation,  Eledion,  or  Confe- 
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J.vsrvv.1,  miu  iui  an  ujuit!  OJ1UJC  Ol  CiUlC  IlOiy  Spirit 

whereby  they  were  to  be  direfted  in  the  Difcharge  of 
their  Office  j  it  was  not  defign’d  that  any  of  them 
fhould  claim  any  Precedent^  of  Dignity  or  Power, 
but  only  fuch  as  was  neceffary  to  entertain  that  ftridt 
and  marvellous  Union,  truly  Chriftian ,  and  apoftolical 
Charity,  and  heavenly  Peace,  which  Chrift  had  left 
them,  as  a  Pledge  of  his  fin  cere,  and  unalterable  Love 
for  them,  and  for  the  Church  they  were  going  to  efta- 
blifh  by  his  Orders. 

But  as  Chrift' s  Flock,  which  was  but  fmalJ,  when 
tlie  Apoftles  were  firft  confecrated  by  their  divine 
Maftcr,  in  the  Miniftry  of  the  Gofpel,  increas’d  foon 
by  their  Predication,  (fupported  by  tlie  Co-operation 
of  the  Holy  Glioft,  and  confirm’d  by  Miracles)  with 
an  incredible  Succcfs,  and  though  the  Vigilance  of  the 
Apoftles  was  as  great  as  their  Zeal*  they,  notwith-. 
Handing,  foon  perceiv’d  that  the  Government  of 
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whom  they  knew  to  have  been  inftrua^  i 
himfelf,  and  who  had  confirmed  their  FWy^  C“n& 
Epifcopdcy  by  the  Impofition  of  Hands  ^  tllc 
cation  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  them  anH  ^  Inv°- 
voluntary  Subordination  of  thofe  Bilhons  \  Was  2 
files  their  Conftituent,  which  never  claim  J*-  ^po' 

Right,  but  fuffered  it  to  be  eftablilhed,  not bv? p* 
cipJe  of  Vanity  or  Ambition,  or  to  keep 
Subje&ion,  thofe  whom  they  knew  to  hP  , 
them  in  Dignity  and  Power,  but  only  for  tQ 

Order  of  the  Church,  and  to  let  their  SucceiW  if  °d 
that  they  were  perfuaded,  that  a  confufed  ow 
chical  Government  in  the  Church  is  asdaneeromTa 
as  prejudicial,  as  in  the  State  ;  and  that  there  k  d 
thing  but  Confufion  and  Diforder  to  be  expend  n°" 
Society,  where  the  Governors  pretend  to  have  an  cm  I 
Share  of  Power,  and  to  rival  one  another  m  TW* 

The  Zeal  of  thofe  holy  Bilhops  (left  by  the  JS, 
for  the  Government  of  the  Churches  they  had  founded 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  Con v<rf!on 
of  the  Gentiles *  as  well  as  of  the  Jews  to  Chriftianitv 
had  alfo  reduced  them  foon  to  have  Recour/e  to  the 
fame  Means  ufed  by  the  ApoftJes,  by propofmo  to  thrir 
Flock  the  Eledlion  of  fome  Perfons  of  Reputation,  Me¬ 
rit,  and  Piety,  who  could  aflift  them  in  their  Paftoral 
Fundlions  ;  and  to  qualify  thofe  Perfons  for  fo  facred  an 
Employment,  they  communicated  to  them,  by  the 
Impofition  of  Hands,  part  of  that  Power  they  had  re- 
ceived  from  the  Apoftles,  far  above  that  communicated 
to  the  Deacons,  but  likewife  very  inferior  to  that  of 
their  Conftituents  ;  for  they  could  preach  the  Gofpel, 
and  admininifter  thfe  Sacraments,  like  their  Bilhops, 
which  the  Deacons  could  not,  but  they  were  not  to  . 
appoint  other  Priefts,  nor  even  Deacons,  as  the  Bi- 
fhops  did. 

Hence  the  three  Orders  of  which  the  eccleMica! 
Hierarchy  was  compofed  of,  viz.  of  Bilhops,  of 
Priefls,  and  of  Deacons.  This  Superiority  of  the  Bi- 
ihop  above  the  Prieft  is  confirmed  by  the  Epiftlc  of 
St.  Ignatius  to  the  Magnefians ,  where  he  admoniihes 
them  to  aft  in  Concord  and  Unanimity,  under  the 
Government  of  the  Bifhop,  who  held  the  Place  of  God, 
and  mentions  afterwards  the  Priefts,  who,  fays  he, 
hold  that  of  the  Apoftles ;  then  adds,  that  as  Chrift 
does  nothing  without  his  Father ,  to  u'hm  hi  is  ftmtetf* 
neither  by  himfelf  \  nor  by  his  Apoftles  ;  therefore  the y 
ought  to  do  nothing  without  the  Bifhop  ml  the  Priefts. 
And  in  his  Epiflle  to  the  Trallians ,  he  fays,  that  (bey 
being  obedient  to  their  Biftoop  as  to  Chrift ,  they  appear 
to  him  as  fo  many  living  Men,  not  only  in  a  hnmn 
Manner ,  but  in  Jcfus  Chrift,  who  is  dead  for  them  \  ml 
that  it  was  nccejfary  to  do  nothing  without  the  Bijhop, 
and  they  ftoould  fnbmit  themfehes  to  the  Conduit  of  the 
Priefts,  as  io  the  Apoftles  of  the  Lord'.  Therefore  it 
feems  to  me  that  thofe  who  confound  the  Bifhop  with 
the  Prieft,  and  make  their  Diftinftion  mccvly  Eccicfi- 
aftical,  cannot  refill  the  Strength  of  thefc  Mages; 
for  though  St.  Ignatius  yams  the  Priefts  to  the  Bilhops 
in  the  Government  of  the  Church,  he  gives  always  the 
greateft  Power  to  the  Bilbo p,  and  comparing  him  to 
the  Son  of  God,  who  is  called  Epifcoptts  Antmarwinto- 
ft r arum,  the  Bifhop  of  our  Souls,  he  gives  us  fuffr* 
cicntly  to  underhand,  that  he  believes  Lpifcopacy  ol 
divine,  not  human  Inftitution,  and  conlequendy  nc- 
ccftliry  for  the  Confcrvation  of  the  Church,  wn/cn  is 
nothing  die,  according  to  the  Definition  of  the  anticnr 

Fathers,  but  the  People  united  to  the  Bifhop* 

The  ecclcfiaftical  Hierarchy  continued,  compolu 
of  thefc  three  Orders  for  a  con  Inferable  lime  ‘iter 
wards,  t.  c.  to  the  Ercftion  of  the  three  pnncipa 
Churches  foumuled  by  the  Apoftles  into  Patruuc  w  es, 
though  Do  Marco,  Pagi ,  and  UJhv\  attribute  jlc 
liftabiUhmcnc  of  the  Patriarchates  to  the  Apoltic, 
but  they  arc  mtftaken,  for  the  Name  Patna t c  \  '  *  • 

,  unknown  *til!  the  Time  of  the  Council  d  » 

though  inverted  wiih  the  lame  Power  the  Apoftles  had  and  for  a  long  Time  afterwards  Patriarchs  aw 

received  immediately  (lorn  Chrift,  it  had  been  a  Sort  mates  were  confounded  together;  as  being  all  equ*)' 

ol  Prcfumpiiou  in  them,  to  pretend  to  govern  the  Chiefs  of  Provinces,  and  equally  fuperior ‘to 

Churdies  commuted  t.o  their  Care  (efpecially  wJien  any  hums,  who  were  only  Chiefs  ol  Dinceles.  c 

Difficulties  were  iturted)  without  the  Advice  of  thofe  it  is  that  Socrates  gives  the  Title  Pttirun  <t'  r{)  ^ 


fo  great  a  Multitude,  which- increa fed  daily,  could  not  be 
long  confined  to  12  Perfons  only,  fince  feveral  Abufes, 
Difputes,  and  even  fome  Diforder  had  happened  in  fe¬ 
veral  Chriftian  Aifemblies,  where  it  was  impofiible  that 
the  Apoftles  thcmfelves,  confidering  the  Multiplicity  of 
the  Affairs  of  their  infant  Church,  could  always  be 
p refen t ;  therefore  to  remedy  thofe  Inconveniences, 
they  convened  a  general  Affembly  of  the  Difciples  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  proposed  to  them  the  Election  of 
feven  Men  of  a  good  Reputation,  and  bill  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  to  exerce  with  a  general  Approbation 
the  Miniftry,  which  had  been  the  Occafion  of  thofe 
Difputes,  among  the  Chriftians  *  the  Affembly  made 
Choice  of  Stephen ,  of  Philip,  of  Procorus,  of  Nica~ 
norus,  of  T imon ,  of  Parmenio ,  and  of  Nicholas ,  the 
Antiochian.  They  were  prelentcd  to  the  Apoftles, 
who  received  them  by  Prayers*  and  the  Impofition  of 
Hands,  i.  e.  who  ordained  them  Deacons  of  the 
Church.  Their  Office  were  to  diftribute  the  publick 
Alms,  and  to  take  Care  of  the  Tables  where  the 
Chriftians,  with  their  common  Meals,  ufed  to  take  the 
Eucharift. 

Here  began  the  Epocha  of  an  ecclefiaftical  Hierar¬ 
chy,  or  of  a  Subordination,  between  the  fuperior  and 
inferior  Minifters  of  Chrift  ;  for  though  St.  Peter  had 
been  left  by  Chrift,  to  reprefen t  him,  among  the 
'Apoftles,  as  their  vifible  Chief,  and  feemed  to  have 
alfigned  him  thereby  a  fuperior  Rank,  that  Rank  was 
only  of  Precedency,  and  as  it  invefted  him  with  no 
greater  Power  than  that  of  the  other  Apoftles,  it 
could  not  eftablifh  a  Hierarchy  ;  but  in  this  Occafion  .of 
the  Eleftion  of  the  firft  feven  Deacons,  there  was  a 
real  Hierarchy  inftituted,  where  the  Apoftles  eftablilh¬ 
ed  their  Superiority,  by  appointing  Minifters  under 
them,  with  a  limited  Power,  and  fubordinated  to 
,  theirs,  in  the  fame  Manner  Chrift  had  appointed 
diem,  with  an  unlimited  one,  and  fubordinated  to 
none  but  his  ;  for  in  Fad  all  received  buta  fubordinated 
Power,  and  that  only  which  was  ncceffary  to  incapa¬ 
citate  them,  to  keep  a  good  Order  in  the  Chriftian 
Aifemblies,  that  every  Thing  fhould  be  tranfaded  in 
them,  with  that  Decency  and  Harmony,  becoming 
thofe  who  fhould  be  all  united  by  the  indiffolubie  Knot 
of  a  Chriftian  Charity  *  and  to  diftribute,  with  an  im¬ 
partial  and  juft  (Economy,  to  their  indigent  Brothers, 
what  was  liberally  given  lor  their  Relief,  without  ap¬ 
propriating  any  Part  of  thofe  Beneficences  to  their  own 
Gfe  >  as  thofe  do,  who  mimick  them  at  prefent,  and 
who,  inftead  of  diftributing  to  the  Poor,  what  they 
pretend  to  gather  for  their  Relief,  feaft  thcmfelves 
with  one  Part  of  it,  and  pocket  the  other.  Even  then, 
the  Power  ol  the  Deacons  was  under  Reftridion,  for 
they  were  not  to  ad  on  thole  Occafions  but  by  the  Di¬ 
rection  of  the  Apoftles,  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
give  a  faithful  Account  of  their  Conduit  in  their  Offi¬ 
ces  ;  and  we  do  not  find  in  the  ecclcfiaftical  Hiftory 
that  their  Jurilllidion  extended  farther*  nor  that  their 
having  been  delegated  Deacons,  had  invefted  them 
with  a  Power  to  delegate  others. 

But  as  the  Apoftles,  according  to  the  exprefs  Orders 
of  their  divine  Mailer,  feparated  afterwards  to  go  and 
preach  the  Gofpel  throughout  the  whole  World,  and 
they  could  not  leave  the  Churches  they  had  founded 
delliiutc  ol  Pallors  during  their  Abfcncc,  they  com¬ 
municated  their  Power,  as  unlimited,  and  with  the  fame 
Amplitude  to  other  Pallors  they  confccrated,  and 
whom  they  appointed  their  Succeffors  in  thofe 
Churches,  they  were  obliged  to  leave,  to  go  to  efta¬ 
blifh  new  ones  in  other  Bares  of  the  World. 

There  was  likewife  a  Kind  of  Subordination  between 
thefc  new  Pallors  and  the  Apoftles,  not  of  Right  and 
Bower,  as  there  was  between  them  all,  and  the  Dea¬ 
cons,  i mil  of  a  lit en franco,  founded  on  a  Chriftian  Hu¬ 
mility  and  Diffidence  in  thofe  new  Pallors,  of  their  own 
Strength  and  Capacity,  which  made  them  believe  that. 
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rhi  rs  Qf  Diocefes,  and  reckons  ten  of  them  ; 
fhe .  joes  not  appear  that  the  Dignity  of  Patriarch 
i0F  ^nnropriated  to  the  five  grand  Sees  of  Rome, 
'T»(lIuinopk,  Antioch. ,  Alexandria,  and  Jerufalem, 

0frpr  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  For 
h  the  Council  of  Nice  regulated  the  Limits  and 
n  Stives  of  the  three  Patriarchs  of  Rome ,  Antioch, 
Fl ^Alexandria ,  it  did  not  give  them  the  Title  of  Pa- 
an  1  ’  though  it  allowed  them  the  Pre-eminence  and 
pvile’cres  thereof.  Thus  when  the  Council  of  Conftan- 
•  ^ndiud^ed  the  fecond  Place  to  the  Bifhop  of  Con- 
Zntinopll  who  ’till  then  was  only  a  Suffragan  of  He- 
^  lea  it  faid  nothing  of  his  Patriarchate  :  Nor  is  the 
T^rin  Patriarch  but  only  of  Archbifhop,  found  in  the 
■Decree  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  whereby  the  fifth 
Place  is  afTigned  to  the  Bifhop  of  Jerufalem ;  neither 
did  thefe  five  Patriarchs  governed  all  the  Churches  *, 
there  were  ftill  many  independent  Chiefs  of  Diocefes, 
who  far  from  owning  the  Jurifdi&ion  of  the  grand  Pa¬ 
triarchs,  called  themfelves  Patriarchs,  fuch  as  that  of 
Aquileia  ;  nor  was  Carthage  ever  fubjedt  to  the  Patri¬ 
archs  of  Alexandria. 

The  Authority  of  the  Patriarchs  grew  by  infenfible 
Degrees,  ’till  at  length,  all  Affairs  of  Moment,  with¬ 
in  the  Compafs  of  their  Patriarchate,  came  before 
them  j  either  at  firft  Hand,  or  by  Appeal  from  the 
Metropolitans  j  though  feveral  Authors  are  of  Opinion 
that  the  Metropolitans  were  obliged  to  appeal  to  the 
Primate,  and  the  Primate  to  the  Patriarch  5  and  that 
the  Patriarch  had  feveral  Primates  under  him,  as  the 
Primate  had  feveral  Metropolitans.  Father  Sirmon  de¬ 
rives  the  Origin  of  Primates  hence ;  that  the  large  Pro¬ 
vinces  having  been  divided  and  fubdivided  by  the  Em¬ 
perors,  the  firft  Divifions  were  called  Firft s,  others  Se¬ 
conds,  others  Thirds,  &c.  and  the  Title  Primate  given 
to  the  Metropolitan,  i.  e.  to  the  Bifhop  of  the  City, 
which  was  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  ere  the  Divi- 
fion  was  made ;  but  it  is  pretty  evident  from  Hiftory, 
that  Primates  were  at  firft  confounded  with  Patriarchs  : 
Thus  Socrates  enumerating  ten  Patriarchs,  does  not 
make  any  Diftindtion  thereof  from  Primates. 

In  Africa,  after  the  Diftindtion  was  made,  the  Pri¬ 
mates  were  not  at  all  fubjedt  to  the  Patriarchs  :  Thus 
the  Bifhop  of  Carthage ,  who  was  Primate,  paid  no 
Obedience  to  the  Bifhop  of  Alexandria ,  who  was  Pa- 
triach.  Nor  to  be  Primate  was  it  neceffary  to  have 
Metropolitans  for  Suffragans :  Each  Province  of  Af ri¬ 
te,  except  thofe  which  compofed  the  Diocefe  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  had  its  Primate  j  this  Quality  being  given  to 
the  Age.  In  France  the  Subdivifion  of  Provinces  gave 
Occafion  to  the  Erection  of  Primates  :  Thus  Aquitaine, 
c.gr.  being  divided  into  two  Provinces,  the  Archbi¬ 
fhop  of  Bourgcs  became  Primate  of  the  Aquitaines,  be- 
caufe  Bourges  was  the  Capital  of  the  firft.  Thus  alfo 
the  Divifion  of  England  into  two  Provinces,  Canter - 
bury  and  York  in  1152,  gave  Occafion  to  the  Intro- 
dudion  of  Primacies  *  Canterbury ,  which  was  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  before,  thence  giving  the  Title  of  Primate  of 
all  England  to  its  Prelate,  though  the  Archbifhop  of 
York  ftill  claims  that  of  Primate  of  England  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  firft  has  fome  Jurifdidtion  over  all  Eng¬ 
land,  relating  to  Adminiftrations,  &c.  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  only  within  his  own  Province. 

As  for  Metropolitans,  M.  Du  Pin  obferves,  that  in 
the  Provinces  or  Africa ,  excepting  thofe  whereof  Car¬ 
thage  was  the  Metropolis,  the  Place  where  the  moft 
aged  Bifhop  refided  was  the  Metropolis.  The  Reafon 
of  which  without  doubt  was  this,  that  neither  the  Pro- 
conful  nor  Prrcfedtus  ever  fixed  their  Rcfidcncc  *  fince 
on  tiie  civil  Divifion  of  the  Roman  Empire  into  Pro¬ 
vinces,  each  Province  having  its  Metropolis  or  Capital 
City,  where  the  Proconful,  or  Vicar  of  the  Empire 
had  his  Refidence*  was  modelliz’d  the  ecclefiaftical 
Kvifion  of  tiie  fame  Empire,  each  ecclefiaftical  Pro¬ 
vince  having  its  Metropolis,  or  capital  City,  where 
a  Bifhop  or  an  Archbifhop,  as  they  were  called 

afterwards,  refided,  who  had  the  Direction  of  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  Pre-eminence  over  all  the  Bifhops  of 
the  Province,  His  Refidence  in  the  Metropolis  gave 
him  the  Title  of  Metropolitan.  This  Erection  of  Me- 
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tropolitan  is  referred  to  the  End  of  the  third  Century? 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in  its  fixtli 
Canon,  in  thele  T  erms,  quod  ft  quis  abfque  Metropolitan 
Sententid  faff  us  fit  Epifcopus  eum  magna  Synodus  definii 
non  effe'  Epifcopum ,  i.  e.  That  if  any  Body  fhould  be 
made  Bifhop  without  the  Approbation  of  the  Metropo¬ 
litan,  the  Council  declares  him  no  Bifhop, 

It  feems  that  Archbifhops  were  alfo  known  in  the 
Eaft,  about  the  fame  Time,  but  they  had  no  Jurifdic- 
tion,  and  it  was  nothing  but  a  perfonal  Honour,  by 
which  the  Bifhops  of  confiderable  Cities  were  diftiiir 
gui flied.  St.  Athanafius ,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  firft  who  ufed  the  Title  of  Archbifhop ; 
which  he  gave  occafionaily  to  his  PredecefTor  •,  Gre¬ 
gory  Nazianzen ,  in  like  Manner,  gave  it  to  At  ban  a- 
Jius,  not  that  either  of  them  were  entitled  to  any  Juril- 
didtion,  or  even  Precedence  in  Virtue  thereof.  Among 
the  Latins ,  Ifidore  Hifpalenjis  is  the  firft  that  fpeaks  of 
Archbifhops  :  He  diftinguifhes  four  Orders  or  Degrees 
in  the  ecclefiaftical  Hierarchy,  viz.  Patriarchs,  Arch¬ 
bifhops,  Metropolitans  and  Bifhops. 

But  let  it  be  how  it  will,  it  is  a  certain  Truth,  that 
even  in  the  Apoftles  Time  there  was  a  Sort  of  ecclcfi- 
aftical  Hierarchy,  which  muft  confound  thofe  who  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  Subordination  in  the  Church,  nor  of  any 
other  Government  than  chat  of  King  Jefus,  becaufe  he 
cannot  reprimand  them,  or  chaftife  them,  as  they  de- 
ferve,  but  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  which  perhaps 
they  believe  nothing  of :  The  different  Orders  that  Hi-, 
erarchy  was  compofed  of  afterwards,  though  not  all  of 
divine  Inftitution,  where  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  main¬ 
tain  in  the  Church  that  juft  (Economy  and  beautiful 
Order  admired  even  by  the  Enemies  of  the  Chriftian 
Name.  Thofe  different  Titles  of  Bifhops,'  Patriarchs,1 
Metropolitans,  &c.  were  not  invented  to  flatter  the 
Vanity  of  Mankind,  as  the  Offsprings  of  Anarchy  and  # 
Confufion  would  have  us  believe  ;  but  were  only  a  De¬ 
notation  of  the  Charadter  and  Office  of  the  Perfoft  thus 
denominated.  As  in  thofe  happy  Days  of  Chriftianity’s 
Infancy,  even  the  moft  perfedt,  were  not  thought  un- 
peccable,  much  lefs  infallible  *,  feveral  different  Tribu¬ 
nals  were  eredted,  all  fuperior  to  one  another,  that  none 
ftiould  have  the  Liberty  to  abound  in  his  own  Senfe,  or 
to  judge  in  Dernier  Refort 5  therefore  a  Bifhop  could 
be  called  to  an  Account  for  the  Irregularity  of  his  Con-t 
dudl,  by  his  Metropolitan  ;•  and  a  Metropolitan  by 
his  Patriarch-,  and  all  of  them  could  be  judg’d  by  a 
Council. 

It  is  true,  that  fbon  after  the  Inftitution  of  thofe 
different  Orders  of  the  Clergy,  cfpecially  v/heri  the 
Church  began  to  enjoy  a  profound  Peace,  and  poffefs 
immenfe  Riches,  by  the  pious  Prodigality  of  the  Chri¬ 
ftian  Emperors,  and  the  Liberality  of  the  People  ; 
thofe  different  Orders  were  often  dilhonour’d  then,  as 
they  are  at  prefent,  by  unworthy  Subjedts,  who  made 
what  was  defign’d  for  the  Good  of  the  Chriftian 
Church  fubfervient  to  their  Pride,  Ambition,  and  A- 
varicc.  But  could  the  Unworthinefs  of  the  Subjedt 
deftroy,  or  annihilate  the  Dignity  lie  was  poffcfs’d  of, 
any  more  than  the  Unworthinefs  of  a  Monarch  can  an¬ 
nihilate  Monarchy,  in  his  Dominions  ?  The  Dignity 
and  Power,  though  abus’d,  remain  ftill  the  fame  in 
both,  and  can  be  poffefs’d  afterwards  as  they  had  been  ‘ 
before,  by  very  deferving  Pcrfons :  For  we  can’t 
know,  but  by  the  Excellency  of  the  Dignity,  which*  al¬ 
ways  remains  the  fame,  the  Worth  or  Merit  of  the 

Subjedts  which  poffefs  that  Dignity. 

About  the  Year  439,  there  was  another  Order  of 
the  fuperior  Clergy  cftablifli’d  in  the  Latin  Church, 
though  known  long  before  that  Time  in  the  Eaft 
which  Order  follow’d  immediately  that  of  Bifhop, 
call’d  Chore piscopj  ;  but  that  Order  was  fo  little 
taken  Notice  of,  even  in  the  Times  of  its  Inftitution, 
that  die  Learned  arc  extremely  divided  about  their 
Fundlion.  M.  dc  la  Roque  thinks,  that  the  Chomp/f- 
copi  were  the  Country  Bifhops,  and  had  the  fame  Au¬ 
thority  in  Villages,  chat  the  Bilhops  had  in  Cities }  but 
that  by  Degrees,  as  the  Church  flourifliM,  the  Country 
Bifhops  grew  too  proud  for  the  Country  Life  j  and 

imagin’d  the  epifcopal  Honour  debas’d,-  and  render’d 
g  ft  contemptible, 
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contemptible,  in  a  rural  Retreat.  Accordingly,  fays 
he,  the  Sardick  Council  prohibited  the  Confecration  of 
Bifhops  in  the  Country,  or  little  Towns  *,  that  the 
cpifcopal  Ch  a  rafter  might  always  be  fuftain’d  by  the 
Splendor  of  great  Cities.  M.  Bn  Dots  adds,  that  tho’ 
the  Chorepifcopi  exercis’d  moll  of  the  epifcopal  Func¬ 
tions  in  Country  Towns,  yet  they  were  not  ordain’d 
like  Bifliops,  nor  veiled  with  the  whole  Authority  of 
that  Order,  but  were  only  a  Step  above  mere  Priefts  ; 
though  this  Sentiment  is  contrary  to  the  tenth  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Antioch ,  which  forbids  the  Chorepif- 
copi  conferring  the  Orders,  without  the  Confent  of  the 
Bifhop ;  whence  it  is  inferr’d,  that  they  could  do  it 
with  his  Confent.  M.  Lc  Maitre  is  of  Opinion,  that 
the  Office  of  a  Chorepifcopus ,  which  is  now  that  dis¬ 
charg’d  by  the  Rural  Deans,  was,  to  over-look,  under 
the  Bifliops,  thofe  Parifhes  that  were  at  a  Diflance 
from  the  See  in  the  Country.  He  adds,  they  were 
abolifh’d,  by  Reafon  they  ulurp’d  the  Authority  of 
Bifhops.  Others,  again,  fay,  the  Chorepifcopi  were 
properly  what  we  now  call  Bifhops  in  Partibus ;  to 
whom,  in  Quality  of  Suffragans,  were  committed  the 
Adminiflration  of  Diocefes,  during  the  Biffiop’s  Ab- 
fence.  Others  rather  think  the  Inftitution  of  Chore¬ 
pifcopi  gave  Occafion  to  the  Inftitution  of  Bifliops  in 
Partibus  ;  which  laft,  however,  have  Privileges  the 
others  had  not :  For  the  Bifliops  in  Partibus  are  really 
confecrated  Bifliops,  and  there  is  no  other  Difference 
between  them  and  die  other  Bifliops,  than  that  the 
other  Bifliops  are  in  Poffcflion  of  their  Bifliopricks, 
where  they  can,  if  they  pleafe,  exercife  all  their  Func¬ 
tions,  without  Controul  or  Oppofition ;  whereas  thole 
in  Partibus  are  depriv’d  of  their  Bifliopricks  ;  or,  if 
they  refide  in  them,  it  is  incognito ,  and  with' the  moil 
imminent  Danger,  if  they  are  difeover’d  exercifing 
their  epifcopal  Funftions :  Such  are  confider’d  by  the 
Catholicks  their  Bifliops  in  England ,  who  are  conie- 
crated  Bifliops,  and  as  fuch  have  the  Power  to  dif- 
charge  all  the  cpifcopal  Funftions,  but  dare  not,  being 
forbid  by  the  Laws  effablifli’d  under  Queen  Elizabeth , 
which  make  it  a  capital  Crime  for  a  Catholick  Bifhop 
to  be  found  in  the  Difcharge  of  Jiis  cpifcopal  Func¬ 
tions,  but  not  for  a  Prieft  of  the  Jews  to  be  found  ju- 
daizing. 

Others  take  the  Chorepifcopi  to  be  no  more  than 
Priefts,  vefted  by  the  Bifliops  with  moll  of  their  Au¬ 
thority  in  Country  Places. 

In  the  Synod  of  Ricz ,  in  France ,  where  Hilary  of 
Arks  preflded,  affemblcd  in  439,  to  remedy  the  Ir¬ 
regularity  of  the  Ordination  of  Armcntarius ,  Bifhop 
of  Ambrun ,  who  had  been  confecrated  with  two  Bi¬ 
fliops  only,  and  without  the  Authority  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan;  that  Ordination  was  declar’d  illicit,  and  Air¬ 
man  ar  ins  reduc’d  to  the  Dignity  of  Chorepifcopus ,  in 
fomc  Parifli,  which  fliould  not  be  of  the  Maritime 
Alps.  That  is  the  fir  ft  Time  the  Name  and  Dignity 
of  Chorepifcopus  is  mention’d  in  the  Synods  held  in 
France ,  though  introduc’d  long  before  that  Time  in 
the  c  aft  cm  Churches  ;  lor  the  Council  of  Ncoccfarca  is 
lubferib’d  by  two  Chorepifcopi ,  and  the  firlt  of  Nice 
by  fifteen.  The  Council  of  Chalccdon  names  them 
immediately  after  the  Bifhop,  and  before  the  Priefts  ; 
for  they  were,  in  Fad,  more  than  thofe  we  call,  at 
p relent,  Rural  Deans,  or  Archpriefls ;  becaufe  they 
had  the  Power  to  ordain  Readers,  Exorcifts,  and  Sub- 
deacons. 

Pope  EeOy  in  936,  lays,  the  Chorepifcopi  may  not 


penornvd  by 
them  arc  valid  ;  which,  in  my  Opinion,  muft  not  be 

under  flood  of  the  fun  pie  Priefts,  who  were  Chorcpif 
copi  \n  the  Villages-,  but  of  thofe  who  having  been 
ordain’d  Bifhops,  were  reduc’d  afterwards  to  the  Dig¬ 
nity  ancl  Office  of  Chorepifcopi ,  as  we  have  feen  in  the 
Cafe  of  Armcntarius  of  Ambrun, 

However,  the  Dignity  of  Chorepifcopus  was  entirely 
abolifh’d  towards  the  tenth  Century,  in  the  oriental 
and  the  occidental  Churchy  and  rural  Deans,  and  Arch¬ 


priefls,  fubftituted  to  it,  who  in  feVfTa  \  ty 

ercife  the  Jurifdiftion  of  Chorepifcopi  on  ^fcs  «- 

Curates  who  are  of  their  Diftrift  qc  , me  Country 
*  ^  -i  r-  t-.  -  -  -  9  we  learn  it  f- 


‘om 
in 


the  Council  of  Ravenna ,  held  under  IW  ‘y  ,  ‘c  frui 
the  Year  of  Chrift  904.  PC  John  IX.  j 

.  *n  Centur;reS  of  the  Chriftian  Church  „ 

inferior  Clergy  was  alfo  compos’d  of  differ,^’ ■ t!;? 

viz.  of  Priefts,  Deacons,  Subdeacons  a °!,’acr5’ 

Readers,  Porters,  and  Exorcifts  ;  and  earl’,  n  ,  ytes> 

its  particular  Chief,  viz.  the  Archpdeft  S?  haJ 

fubftituted  to  the  Chorepifcopi ,  was  the  H  •  c  l  v,as 

Priefts;  the  Archdeacon,  of  the  Deacon  ?f  > 

deacons;  and  the  Dean,  of  the  inferior  Clerk  ^ 

The  Archpriest  was  the  firlt  Perfon  ah 
Ihop,  was  feared  in  the  Church  next  after  rhettn,™0 
even  afted  as  his  Vicar  in  his  Abfence,  as  to  auPf  2nd 

two  Kinds  of  Cures,  or 

vern’d  by  Ample  Priefts,  and  the  baptifmal  n*  1°' 
by  Archpriefls,  who  befides  the  immedh 
of  the  Cure,  had  the  Infpeftion  of  the  other 
Priefts,  and  gave  an  Account  of  them  to  the 
who  govern’d  the  Chief,  or  Cathedral  Chirr* 
Perfon.  There  are  Arclopriefts  flill  fubfiftino-  j n\ul 
Greek  Church,  but  in  the  Latin  they  have  chan*M 
Name  of  Archprieft  into  that  of  Rural  Beat  each 
Archdeaconry,  in  every  Biflioprick,  being  commonly 
divided  yet  into  fo  many  Rural  Deaneries ,  and  t-ch 
Rural  Dean  oblig’d  to  watch  the  Conduft  of  tjlc  Cu¬ 
rates  of  his  Deanery ,  and  to  make  his  Report  of  it  to 
the  Archdeacon,  at  his  next  Vifitation,  or  to  the  Billion 
Thefe  Rural  Beans ,  in  the  Catholick  Church,  arc  com¬ 
monly  grand  Vicars  of  the  Bifhop,  in  their  Deanery] 
and  can  abfolve  Cafes  referv’d  to  the  Bifhop,  grant 
Leave  to  eat  Flefli  during  Lent ,  for  Caufcs  of  Infir¬ 
mity  ;  to  grant  Difpenfcs  of  Affinity,  contracted  on 
flight  Accounts,  (Ac . 

The  Archdeacon  was  originally  the  firft  andcl- 
deft  of  the  Deacons  who  attended  on  the  P.ilhop 
who,  according  to  the  Decree  of  Pope  Evarijh:si  in 
the  Year  of  Chrift  1 13,  was  always  to  be  accompanied 
with  feven  Deacons.  The  Tide  of  Archdeacon  was 
not  known  before  the  Council  of  Nice ;  his  Fundion 
is  A  nee  become  a  Dignity,  and  even  fet  above  that  of 
Prieft,  though  antiently  it  was  quite  otherwife.  The 
Archdeacon  was  the  Bifliop’s  chief  Minifler  for  all  ex¬ 
ternal  Concerns,  and  particularly  the  Adminiflration  of 
the  Temporalities  ;  but  at  prefent  Bifliops  are  their 
own  Minifler  in  that  Cafe.  He  took  Care  that  Order 
and  Decency  were  obferv’d  in  divine  Service,  (but  we 
have  yet  Archdeacons  that  take  little  or  no  Care  how 
divine  Service  is  perform’d,  clfe  it  would  be  done 
with  more  Decency;  but  perhaps  they  are  never  there 
thcmfelves ;)  look  to  the  Ornaments  and  Utenfils  of 
the  Church,  (the  Reformation  has  ridded  our  Arch¬ 
deacons  of  that  Trouble  ;)  had  the  Direftion  of  the 
Poor,  (as  for  that,  they  leave  it  to  the  divine  Provi¬ 
dence  ;)  and  the  Infpeftion  of  the  Manners  and  Beha¬ 
viour  of  the  People  ;  for  which  Reafon,  lie  was  call’d 
the  Bifhop’s  Eye,  (oculus  Epifcopi)  but  fome  People 
believe  that  Bifhops  arc  grown  blind,  confidcring  the 
Behaviour  and  Manners  of  the  People. 

Thefe  Advantages  foon  got  him  the  upper  Hand 
over  Priefts,  who  had  only  fpiritual  Funftions ;  but 
lie  had  no  Jurifdiftion  over  them  till  the  fix  th  Century; 
though  by  this  Time  he  was  become  fuperior  to  the 
Rural  Dean  himfelf. 

In  the  tenth  Century,  Archdeacons  were  con  fide  red 
as  having  Jurifdiftion  of  their  own  Right,  or  attached 
to  their  Office ;  with  a  Power  of  delegating  k  to 
others  ;  but  from  that  Time  Meafures  were  taken  to 
leffen  their  Power,  by  increafing  their  Number.  He 
who  ft*  Diflrift  lay  in  the  Capital  City,  took  the  Qua¬ 
lity  of  great  Archdeacon.  , 

In  the  Catholick  Church,  each  Dioccfe  is  divided  into 
two,  three,  fome  fou r  Archdeaconries,  according  to  t  a 
Extent  of  the  Dioccfe  ;  and  the  Archdeacon  has  lug  1 
of  Vifitation,  every  two  Years,  iit  his  Archdeaconry^  i° 
enquire  into  Reparations,  and  Moveables,  belonging  10 
the  Church,  reform  Abides,  in  eccleliaftical  MalUl*j 
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(1  bring  the  more  weighty  Affairs  before  the  Bifhop  *, 
befides  ^hich,  thdy  have  alfo  a  Power  to  fufpend, 
Communicate,  and, in  fome  Places, to  inftitute  into  Be- 
c^ces  it  js  one  Part  of  the  Archdeacon's  Office,  to 
Cu£t*all  Clerks  into  their  Benefices  within  their  Jurirt 
di£tioa  The  Biffiop  is  always  affifted  by  one  of  the 
Archdeacons,  when  he  confers  the  Orders  \  and  the 
Archdeacon  prefenrs  him  thofe  to  be  ordain’d,  and,  in 
fome  Meafure,  anfwers  for  their  Capacity  and  Wor- 
thinefs.  Archdeacons  have  often  pretended  that  they 
could  give  the  ‘Ton fur  a  Clericalis.  There  are  fixty 
Archdeacons  in  England ,  whofe  Office  is  aim  oft  the 
fune  as  that  of  thofe  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Priest,  in  the  Chrijlian  Church,  is  a  Perfon  in¬ 
verted  with  holy  Orders,  in  Virtue  whereof  he  has  the 
power  to  preach,  and  adminifter  the  Sacraments. 
Thofe  who  are  for  only  a  Prefbyterian  Government  in 
the  Church,  confound  the  Tide  of  Prieft ,  Preftyter , 
with  that  of  Bifhop,  Epif copus  *  or  rather  pretend, 
that  in  the  primitive  Church  Priefis  were  thofe  who 
have  been  call’d  Bijhops  fince ;  and  that  there  was  no 
other  Pre-eminence  among  them,  befides  that  of  Age. 
But  ail  the  primitive  Fathers,  and  all  the  oecumenical 
Councils,  as  well  as  the  antient  Tradition  of  the 
Church,  have  refuted  that  Sentiment,  though  it  feems 
agreeable  enough  to  the  Scripture,  that  in  Chrijlianity' s 
Infancy  there  were  but  two  Orders  in  the  ecclcftaftical 
Hierarchy ,  viz.  that  of  Bifhops,  and  of  Deacons  ; 
but  as  thofe  Bifhops  were  reduc’d  foon  to  the  Import 
fibility,  through  the  vaft  Extent  of  their  Diocefes,  to 
extend  their  paftoral  Sollicitude,  fo  far  as  to  inftrudt, 
by  themfclvc s,  all  their  Diocefans ;  they  transferr’d  to 
others  that  Power  they  had  receiv’d  from  the  Apoftles, 
i.  e.  as  to  the  Adminiftration  of  die  Sacraments,  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Gofpel  ;  referving  to  chemfelves 
the  Power  of  the  Import tion  of  Hands,  and  of  dele¬ 
gating  inferior  Miniftcrs.  That  Superiority  of  Bi- 
Ihops  over  Priefis ,  is  clearly  prov’d  in  the  Epiftles  of 
St.  Ignatius ,  who  had  been  Difciple  of  the  Apoftles, 
heretofore  quoted. 

It  is  the  Opinion  of  the  Catholick  Doctors,  that 
there  is  no  Dignity  upon  Earth  greater  than  that  of  a 
Prieft ,  and  no  greater  Power.  Quantum  dignitatem 
vobis  contidit  Dens ,  (fays  St.  Bernard ,  Concion.  ad  Cler. 
in  Synod.  Congrcg.)  quanta  eft  prtcrogaliva  ordinis  vef 
trip  Betts  pratulit  vos  Regibus  &  Impcratoribiis ,  pr<c- 
tulit  ordincm  vejtrum  omnibus  ordinibns  \  immo  id  tit  al- 
tins  loqttar  pr tfiulit  vos ,  Augelis ,  Archangclis ,  Tbronis 
id  Dominations  bus  ;  ft  cut  enim  non  Angelos  fed  femen  A- 
kaba  apprehendit ,  ad  facicndam  redempiionem :  die  non 
Augelis,  fed  hominibus ,  folifquc  faccrdotibus  Domini ci 
Corporis ,  id  Sanguinis,  commifit  Confccrationcm.  i.  c. 
How  great  is  the  Dignity  which  God  has  confcrr’d 
upon  you ;  how  great  is  the  Prerogative  of  your  Or¬ 
der  ?  God  has  railed  you  above  Princes  and  Emperors ; 
he  has  raifed  your  Order  above  all  Orders  •,  and  to  fay 
much  more,  lie  has  raifed  you  above  Angels,  Arch¬ 
angels,  Thrones,  and  Dominations :  For  as  he  has 
not  took  Angels,  but  the  Seed  of  Abraham,  to 
operate  our  Redemption ;  fo  he  lias  not  commit¬ 
ted  the  Confecration  of  his  Body  and  Blood  to  An¬ 
gels,  but  to  Men,  and  to  Priests  only.  The  lame  is 
confirm’d  by  St.  Chryfofiom,  Plomil.  83,  in  Matt h. 

Protcftants  are  of  Opinion,  that  Matrimony  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  State  and  Miniftry  of  a  Prieft  ; 
and  it  feems  that  the  primitive  Church  was  of  the  fame 
Opinion,  by  what  Socrates,  l.  1.  c.  11.  relates  of 
Paphnucius,  Bifhop  of  a  City  in  the  high  Thcbaidcs, 
the  Beginning  of  the  fourth  Century.  c  The  Bi- 
4  fliop,  lays  our  Author,  wanting  to  make  a  new 
‘  Law,  by  which  it  ihould  be  order’d  that  Bifhops, 
1  IMells,  and  Deacons,  ihould  leave  their  Wives, 
1  which  they  had  married,  while  they  were  yet  but 
‘  Laicks  *,  as  they  went  to  the  Opinions,.  Paphnucius 
4  rofe,  and  railing  his  Voice,  faid,  That  the  y  Ihould 
‘  not  impofe  fo  heavy  a  Burthen  on  Clerks  and  Priefis  j 
4  that  Marriage  was  honourable,  and  the  Nuptial  Bed 
4  without  Spot*,  that  a  too  great  Severity  would  prove 
‘  dilhdvaiuagiouis  fo  the  Church;  that  every  Body 
‘  was  not  capable  of  lb  nriTclfc  a  Continence  i  and 


c  that  the  Women,  thus  difmifs*d,  would  not,  per- 
c  haps,  keep  their  Chaftity  ;  and  that  it  was  fufficient 
‘  that  thofe  who  were  initiated  in  the  Clergy ,  Ihould 
c  not  many  afterwards,  according  to  the  antient  Tra- 
c  dition  of  the  Church.’  Our  Author  obferves,  than 
Paphnucius  could  not  fpeak  on  that  Occafion  as  a  Party 
interefted,  fince  he  had.  never  been  married.  The 
Caiholicks  fay,  to  this  Paffage  of  Socrates,  that  it 
does  but  very  little  in  Favour  of  the  Protefiant 
Clergy  ;  fjnee,  if  Paphnucius  oppofed  the  Separation 
from  their  Wives,  of  the  Ecclefiafticks  married  before 
their  Ordination,  he  would  oblige,  at  the  fame  Time, 
thofe  who  are  not  married,  before  their  Ordination, 
to  Celibacy  afterwards,  according  to  the  antient  Cuftom 
of  the  Church. 

The  fame  Cat bolich  do  not  pretend  that  the  Celi¬ 
bacy  of  Priefis  is  of  divine  Inftitution,  but  fay,  like 
Paphnucius,  that  it  has  always  been  the  antient  Cuftom 
of  the  Church,  that  thofe  who  were  not  married  before 
they  were  ordain’d  Priefis ,  Ihould  live  in  Celibacy  ; 
and  that  the  Church  finding  foon  the  Inconveniency 
of  permitting  even  thofe  who  were  married,  before 
their  Ordination,  to  live  in  the  Liberty  allow’d  by 
the  conjugal  State,  with  their  Wives,  Hie  had  made 
Laws  to  oblige  them,  likewife,  to  live  in  Celibacy  ; 
and,  to  that  Effedt,  quote  Canon.  3  3 .  Concil.  Either t. 
conceiv’d 'in  thefe  Terms,  Plactiit  in  totum  prohibere 
Epifcopis ,  Prejbyteris ,  Diaconis ,  ac  Subdiaconis,  abfti- 
nere  fe  a  Conjugibus  fuis.  i.  e.  It  is  the  Pleafure  of 
the  Council  to  order  that  all  Priefis ,  Deacons,  and  Sub- 
dcacons,  Ihould  abftain  from  their  Wives.  And  the 
fecond  Canon  of  the  fecond  Council  of  Carthage,  in 
the  following  Terms:  Omnibus  placet,  lit  Epifcopi , 
Prejlyteri,  id  Diaconi,  vcl  qui  Sacramenta  con  trad  ant, 
pudicitice  Cttftodes ,  etiam  ab  moribus  fe  abftineant,  ut 
quod  Apoftoli  docuerunt,  id  ipfa  fervavit  Antiquitas,  nos 
quoque  ettftodiamus.  i.  e.  All  the  Fathers  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  have  agreed,  that  Bifhops,  Priefis ,  and  Deacons, 
who  are  the  Guardians  of  Chaftity,  Ihould  abftain 
from  Wives,  that  we  may  obferve  what  we  have 
learn’d  from  the  Apoftles,  and  what  Antiquity  has 
obferv’d. 

To  what  is  objected  by  Prot  eft  ants,  that  by  obli¬ 
ging  Priefis  to  Celibacy,  it  is  impofing  a  Yoke  hea¬ 
vier  than  Chrift  intended  j  the  Caiholicks  anfwcr  in  the 
Negative :  For,  fay  they,  as  no  Body  is  compell’d  to 
be  ordain’d  Prieft,  it  is  in  no  Manner  over-burthening 
the  Confidences  of  thofe  who  will  be  fucli,  to  mark 
the  Conditions  on  which  they  are  to  be  fuch,  fince 
thofe  Conditions  can’t  deprive  them  of  the  Liberty 
they  are  at,  of  embracing  the  faccrdotal  State,  or  not 
embracing  it. 

For  my  Part,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Policy  in  obliging  Priefis  to  Celibacy,  (tho’  I  would 
not  pretend  to  condemn  thofe  who  are  married,  far 
from  it)  but  the  Conduit  of  Souls,  a  Prieft  is  en- 
trufted  with,  is  of  fuch  Importance,  and  attended  with 
fo  much  Care,  and  fo  many  Difficulties,  that  it  feems 
to  deferve  the  entire  Application  of  a  Man,  and  even, 
if  poffiblc,  fomething  beyond  that  Application: 
Therefore  a  Perfon  ihould  have  his  Mind  free,  and 


difengag’d  from  all  worldly  Affairs  and  Affections,  to 
mind  nothing  elfe  but  that  truly  effentm!  one,  his  own 
Salvation,  and  that  of  others.  For  it  can’t  be  fup- 
pofed,  with  the  lead  Appearance  of  Reafon,  that  lie 
who  has  his  Affections  divided  between  his  Family 
and  his  Flock,  or,  to  fpeak  in  properer  Terms,  whofe 
Flock  has  but  the  lead  Share  of  his  Affedions,  (if  he 
has  any)  can  be  at  that  entire  Liberty  to  mind  his 
Duty  as  he  ought  to  do.  Can  it  be  imagin’d  that  a 
Prieft  con Itl  be  jurliiadcd  to  leave  his  Family,  to  run 
to  the  Succour  of  one  of  his  Sheep,  who  is  on  the 
Brink  of  Eternity,  and  whofe  eternal  Salvation  de¬ 
pends,  perhaps,  on  that  critical  Moment,  while  that 
Family  calls  him,  at  the  fame  Time,  another  Way, 
on  fome  important  Affairs,  which,  if  negleded,  will 
cau le  the  Ruin  of  that  Family,  or  at  lead  prove  wry 
diliidvantagious  to  it  ?  Which  of  the  two  Affairs,  bom 
of  equal  Conlequence,  will  carry  it,  in  the  Heart  oi  a 
Prieft,  I  leave  the  Reader  to  judge. 

Deacon, 


*. 
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C  L  E  R  G  T. 


Deacon,  Diaconus ,  from  the  Greek  is,  in 

the  holy  Orders,  next  to  the  Prieft,  and  whole  Bu- 
finefs  is  to  baptize,  read  in  the  Church,  and  affift  at 
the  Celebration  of  the  Eucharift.  In  the  Roman 
Church,  the  Deacon ,  who  afiifts  the  Prieft  at  High 
Mafs,  reads,  or  fings  the  Gofpel,  and  the  Subdeacon 
the  Epiftle.  He  is  oblig’d  to  recite,  every  Day,  his 
Breviary,  like  the  Prieft,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
marry. 

The  Deacons  were  formerly  prohibited  fitting  with 
the  Prieft  •,  the  Canons  forbid  Deacons  to  confecrate, 
that  being  a  facerdotal  Office  ;  though,  in  Cafe  of 
Necefiity,  they  can,  in  the  Roman  Church,  adminifter 
the  Eucharift.  They  alfo  prohibit  a  Deacon  being 
ordain’d,  unlefs  he  have  a  Title,  or  Call,  and  be,  at 
leaft,  twenty-five  Years  of  Age.  The  Emperor 
Juft  ini  an,  in  Novel.  123.  affigns  the  fame  Age  of 
twenty-five  Years  for  a  Deacon.  But  this  was  the 
Cuftom  when  Priefts  were  not  ordain’d  at  lefs  than 
thirty  Years  of  Age.  At  prefent,  according  to  the 
Council  of  Trent ,  twenty-three  Years  of  Age  fuffices 
for  a  Deacon. 

At  Rome ,  under  Pope  Sylvefter ,  they  had  only  one 
Deacon  ;  then  feven  were  appointed  ;  then  fourteen  ; 
and,  at  laft,  eighteen  ;  who  were  call’d  Cardinal  Dea¬ 
cons  ,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  thofe  of  other 
Churches.  Their  Office  was,  to  take  Care  of  the 
Temporalities  of  the  Church,  look  to  the  Rents  and 
Charities,  provide  for  the  Neceffities  of  the  Ecclefi- 
afticks,  and  even  of  the  Pope.  The  colledling  of 
the  Rents,  Alms,  &V.  belong’d  to  the  Subdeacons , 
the  Deacons  were  the  Depofitaries  and  Diftributors. 
Having  thus  the  Management  of  the  Revenues  of 
the  Church  in  their  Hands,  their  Authority  grew 
a-pace,  as  the  Riches  of  the  Church  increafed.  Thofe 
of  Rome,  as  being  Minifters  of  the  firft  Church,  pre¬ 
ceded  all  others,  and  even  at  length  took  Place  of  the 
Priefts  themfelves  *  doubtlefs  it  was  the  Avarice  of 
the  Priefts  that  made  them  give  Place  to  the  Deacons , 
who  had  the  Difpofal  of  the  Money.  St.  Jerome  ex¬ 
claims  againft  this  Attempt,  and  proves,  that  a  Deacon 
is  inferior  to  a  Prieft. 

The  Council  in  Trullo,  which  is  the  third  of  Con- 
'  Jlantinople,  Ar  ft  anus,  in  his  Synoplis  of  the  Canons 
of  that  Council  *,  Zonaras ,  on  the  fame  Council ;  67- 
meon  Logathcta,  and  CEcumenius ,  diftinguifh  Deacons 
for  Service  at  the  Altar,  from  thofe  who  had  the  Care 
of  the  Diftribution  of  the  Alms  of  the  Faithful. 
Tims  the  Cuftom  of  conftituting  Deacons,  without 
any  Office  but  to  attend  the  Prieft  at  the  Altar,  being 
once  introduc’d,  thofe  finglc  Deacons  durft  no  longer 
pretend  to  a  Superiority  over  the  Priefts.  As  to  the 
other  Deacons  who  had  got  the  Adminiftration  of  the 
Revenues,  they  would  ftill  retain  the  Superiority; 
and,  for  Diftindtion  Sake,  where  there  were  fcvcral, 
the  firft  took  the  Appellation  of  Archdeacon.  The 
Deacons  rehears’d  certain  Prayers  at  the  holy  Office, 
which  were  thence  denominated  diaconical.  They 
took  Care  that  the  People  at  Church  behav’d  them- 
ielvcs  with  due  Modefty  and  Rcfpedl.  They  were 
not  allow’d  to  teach  publicity,  at  lead  not  in  the 
Prefence  of  a  Bifiiop  or  Prieft.  They  only  mftrudted 


tiie  Catechumens,  anti  prepar'd  them  for  Baptifm. 
'Hie  Doors  of  the  Church  were  likewife  in  their 
Cuftody,  though  in  After-times  that  Charge  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Subdeacons.  The  firft  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Toledo,  aflcmbled  in  the  Year  of  Chrift  400, 
excludes  the  Deacons  from  their  Promotion  to  Prieft- 
hood,  if  they  be  convidtcd  of  having  liv'd  with  their 
Wives,  after  their  Ordination,  as  they  did  before. 

Note,  That  there  were  alfo  in  the  primitive  Church 
Deaconejfes,  which  was  a  1  itle  given  to  certain  de¬ 
vout  Women,  who  coniecratcd  themfelves  to  the 
Service  of  the  Church,  and  rendered  thofe  Offices 
10  the  W  omen,  which  Men  could  not  decently  do  ; 
as  in  Baptifm,  for  In  fiance,  which  was  conferred  bv 
lmmcrfum  on  Women  as  well  as  Men.  They 
weie  hkcwife  to  look  to  the  Doors  on  the  Side  the 
v\  omen  were  on,  who  were  ft*  para  ted  from  the 

t 


1  Men,  according  to  the  Cuftom  nf  n  r 

They  had  the  Care  and  Infpeftion  nf^  Time*. 
-  Sick,  L ?c.  and  in  Time  of  Persecution  V 16  Po°h 
!  collk!  not  be  fent  to  the  Women  J ft 3  Dea- 

1  foitify  them,  a  Deaconefs  was  ftnt. 
i  Commentaries  on  the  Councils,  it  is  fa;,[  ,  W 

;  were  ordained  by  the  Impofition  of  IT  t  tllcy 

>  Baronius  denies  it,  or  that  there  was  an Buc 

of  Confecration  ;  founding  his  Opinio,,  Lj1”011? 
i  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  '9tl1 

,  the  Rank  of  Laity,  and  fays  expreflv  chev  in 

no  Impofition  of  Hands.  And  vet  th/r  Ve  ■ lad 

Chalccdon  decrees  they  fhould  nor  he  nn  I  •°Un,c‘*  of 
;  40  Years  of  Age ;  whereas  kill  then  r‘h  ,'£iil 

:  not  been  ordained  before  bo,  as  is  preferihi f •  'fd 

i  fitft  Epiftle  to  Timothy  ,  and  as  is  “  ** 

canon  of  John  of  Antioch,  in  Balhmar  ■  t L  a/'"0' 
canon  of  Rhofius ,  the  Theodqfian  Code  fa  £0nt6' 
lian,  ad  Uxorem,  I.  i.  c.  7.  fpeaks  of 

had  received  Ordination  in  the  Church  and  "1 10 
on  that  Account,  were  deprived  of  tiJ  t  ;j  w  l0» 

Marrying  •,  for  the  Deaconejfes  were  WidowsTa 
might  not  re-many  :  Nor  were  they  eatable  nf  i 
ing  admitted  ro  that  Order,  if  the/hS  n°  n  " 

ned  more  than  once  Though  in  After-times  V  ' 
gins  were  alfo  made  Deaconejfes ,  as  it  appears  bv  th. 
Emperor  2 heodojms,  having  defired  Flavian  Bifton 
of  Constantinople ,  to  ordain  his  Sifter  Pulchmn  P 
Deaconefs.  The  Council  of  Nice  ranks  Deacon! ffe- 
among  the  Clergy  ;  though  fome  held  that  theft 
Ordination  was  not  facramental,  but  a  mere  eccle/i- 
aftical  Ceremony  :  However  it  gave  them  a  pre~ 
eminence  above  their  Sex  ;  for  which  Reafon  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  forbad  the  ordaining  of  anv 
more  for  the  future.  The  firft  Council  of  Om*l 
held  in  441,  likewife  forbid  the  ordaining  of  Dea- 
conejfes ,  and  enjoins  fuch  as  had  been  ordained  to 
receive  the  Benediction  with  the  Laity.  It  ft  hard 
to  fay  when  the  Order  of  Deaconejfes  expired,  by 
Reafon  they  did  not  all  expire  together.  The  ele¬ 
venth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea ,  it  is  true 
leems  to  abrogate  them ;  but  it  is  certain  they  fub- 
fifted  in  divers  Places  long  afterwards.  For  the 
twenty-fixth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Orange,  and 
the  twenty-firft  of  that  Epaona,  held  in  515,  forbid 
the  Ordination  of  Deaconejfes ;  yet  there  were  fome 
at  the  Time  of  the  Council  in  Trullo.  Alto,  of  Per- 
ceuil,  in  his  8th  Letter,  gives  the  Reafon  of  their 
being  abolifhed  :  He  obferves  that  in  the  full  Ages 
the  Miniftiy  of  Women  was  neceflary,  in  Order  to 
the  more  cafy  inftrudfcing  of  other  Women,  and  re¬ 
covering  them  from  Paganifiu ;  and  that  they  like- 
wife  ferved  for  the  more  decent  Adminiftration  of 
Baptifm  to  the  fame ;  but  that  it  was  not  then  ne¬ 
ceflary,  by  Reafon  none  but  Children  were  baptifed \ 
as  it  might  now  be  added,  by  Reafon  Baptifm  is 
only  conferred  by  Afperfion  :  The  Emperor  Ilcra- 
clius,  in  his  Letter  to  Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Conjian- 
tinoplc,  orders  that  in  the  great  Church  of  Conftan - 
tinoplc ,  there  be  40  Deaeonefles,  whereas  there 
were  only  fix  in  that  of  the  Mother  of  God,  in  the 
Quarter  of  the  Blacker  the. 

Note  alfo ,  That  the  Chapels  and  Oratories  in  Rome, 
under  the  Direction  of  the  fcvcral  Deacons ,  in  their 
refpedtive  Regions  or  Quarters,  were,  and  arc  ftill 
called  Dcaconarics.  To  the  Dcaconaries  were  an¬ 
nexed  a  Sort  of  Hofpital  or  Board  for  the  Diftribu¬ 
tion  of  Alms,  governed  by  the  regionary  Deacons , 
called  Cardinal-Deacons ,  of  whom  there  were  feven, 
anfwcring  to  the  feven  Regions,  their  Chief  being 
called  the  Archdeacon .  The  Hofpital  adjoining  to 
the  Church  of  the  Dcaconry  had  an  Admiiiiftratorfor 
the  temporal  Concerns,  called  the  Rather  of  the 
pea  corny,  who  was  fometimes  a  Prieft,  and  fome- 
times  a  Lay-Man  ;  at  prefent  there  are  fourteen  of 
thele  Deacon ries  or  Plofpitals  at  Rome,  which  are 
referved  to  the  Cardinals.  Du  Cange  gives  us  their 
Names,  as  the  Dcaconry  of  St.  Maria  in  the  broati 

Way,  the  Dcaconry  of  it.  Kujlacbio,  dee. 

¥  Sun* 
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De*con  IS  an  *n^or  Minifter  in  the  Cathey 
.. ,  pu' rrh  who  prepares  the  facred  Veffels,  attends  at 

M  /VI tar,  and  reads  the  Epiftle  at  high  Mafs.  Ac- 
a  to  the  Canons  a  Perfon  rauft  be  22  Years  of 
A°a  11  to  be  promoted  to  the  Order  of  Sub-deacon.  The 
Orders  of  Sub-Deacon ,  Deacon,  and  Prieft:,  are  called 
•the  Catholick  and  Roman  Church  the  facred  or  ma- 
fr.  Qrjers,  and  they  all  three  are  obliged  to  Celibacy. 
The  Council  of  Trent  retrieving  the  antient  Difcipline, 
r  ru;Hc  anv  Perfon  being  admitted  to  the  Major  Orders , 
°]efs  he  be  in  Poffefiion  of  a  Title  fufficient  for  a  de- 
l!^nc  Subfiftence.  By  the  antient  Difcipline  there  were 

Clerks  made  but  in  Proportion  as  they  were  want- 
njfor  the  Service  of  the  Church  ;  but  they  began  to 
nuke  vague  Ordinations  in  the  Eaft  as  early  as  the  5th 
C  •ntiirv  °  This  occafioned  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  to 
declare  all  vague  and  abfolute  Ordinations  null.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Difcipline  was  pretty  well  obferved  ’till 
towards  the  End  of  the  nth  Century,  but  then  it  be- 
aan  to  relax,  and  the  Number  of  Priefts  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  increafed ;  either  becaufe  the  People  became  de- 
firous  of  the  Privileges  of  the  Clerlcature,  or  becaufe  the 
Biihops  fought  to  extend  their  Jurifdidtion.  One  of 
the  great  Inconveniencies  of  thefe  vague  Ordinations 
was  Poverty,  which  frequently  reduced  the  Priefts  to 
fordid  Occupations,  and  even  to  a  ihameful  Begging. 
To  remedy  this,  the  Council  of  Latran  laid  it  on  the 
Bifhops  to  provide  for  the  Subfiftence  of  fitch  as  they 
jliould  ordain  without  Title,  ’till  fuch  Time  as  they 
had  got  a  Place  in  the  Church  that  would  afford  them 
a  fettled  Maintenance.  This  Decree  of  the  Council  of 
Latran  fhould  be  put  in  Force,  in  fome  Country, 
where  Bi/hops  ordain  more  Priefts  by  one  half,  at 
leaft,  titan  there  are  Benefices  for  them,  unlefs  a  Wife 
be  taken  for  a  Benefice  ;  for  the  firft  Qualification,  and 
fometimes  the  only  one,  fome  of  the  young  Candi¬ 
dates,  for  the  ecclefiaftical  State,  endeavour  to  acquire, 
ha  Wife  ;  and,  plea  fed  with  that  Tide,  (often  a  very 
precarious  one,  though  not  a  fine  Cure )  they  prefent 
themfelves  to  a  Bifhop  to  be  ordained  ;  therefore  it 
would  not  be  improper  dtat  a  Bifhop,  who  ordains 
fuch,  fhould  be  obliged  to  be  at  the  Expences  of  the 
Reparations  of  the  Parfonagc.  It  is  furprifing  that  the 
Whore  of  Babylon  fhould  have  a  greater  Share  of  Mo- 
defty  than  fome  of  thofe  who  have  feparated  from  her, 
for  her  Debaucheries  and  Whoredom;  for  fhe  could 
never  be  perluaded  to  receive  into  her  Service  thofe, 
who  inftead  of  fpending  that  Time,  preferibed  by  the 
Canons,  to  qualify  themfelves  for  it,  in  the  Practice  of 
aUchriftian  and  ecclefiaftical  Virtues,  would  have  la- 
vifhcd  it  away,  in  the  Gratification  of  their  fenfual 
Appetites ;  there  is  not  a  Sub-deacon ,  Deacon  and 
P rie It  ordained  in  the  Roman  Church,  who  previoufiy 
to  it,  befides  a  veiy  fevcrc  Examen,  has  not  fpent 
fome  Months  in  a  Seminary,  where  he  is  trained  in 
Piety  and  Virtue,  and  inftrudted  of  all  the  Duties 
of  the  holy  Employment  he  is  a  going  to  be  promoted 
to. 

Though  the  Council  of  Trent  admits  of  no  other 
Title  than  that  of  a  Benefice ,  that  Rule  is  not  regarded 
in  all  Catholick  Countries,  particularly  France ;  for 
tlie  G  alii  can  Church  receives  three  Sorts  of  Titles,  viz . 
Tttulus  Beneficii ,  Patrimonii ,  £5?  Paupertatis ,  i.  c.  the 
T  ihe  of  a  Benefice,  of  Patrimony,  and  of  Poverty  ; 
nnd  the  two  laft  are  the  moft  frequent  in  that  King- 
Lom*  That  of  a  Benefice  and  of  Patrimony  arc  for 
hu*  fccular  Clergy,  and  that  of  Poverty  for  the  regular 
who  having  all  their  Eft  ate  in  common,  and 


fome  of  them  no  Eftatc  at  all,  cannot  have  any  parci- 
cular  Title  ;  neither  does  a  Bifhop,  who  ordains  them, 
J}'n  any  Rifk ;  fincc  the  Convent  of  thofe,  who  have 
in  common,  is  obliged  to  maintain  them,  and 
t0  die  Mendicants,  they  are  maintained  by  the  Pub- 
Jick.  Thofe  of  the  Houle  anti  Society  of  Sorbonnc  at 
Wj,  arc  alfo  ordained  without  any  Patrimonial  Title, 
jntl  on  the  foie  Title  of  Poverty,  it  being  fuppofed  a 
Dodtor  of  the  Sorbonnc  can  never  want  a  Benefice. 

The  patrimonial  Title,  requir’d  in  Bretagne ,  my 
^untry,  is  but  twenty  Crowns  a  Year,  which  is  but 
a  but  which  with  the  CafuaJ ,  as  they  call  it,  is 


'  *  «  1 

fufficient  to  maintain  a  Prieft:,  confidering  that  he  has 
no  Family,  handfome  enough;  That  Cafital  confifts 
in  the  Retribution  for  his  Maffes,  which  is  Ten-pence^ 
at  leaft:,  for  every  Mafs,  in  fome  Places  it  is  Fifteen- 
pence  ;  that  Fifteen-pence  a  Day;  befides  what  he  re¬ 
ceives  for  his  daily  Affiftance  at  his  Parifh-Church; 
where  he  has  a  Right,  and  where  he  has  his  Share  of 
what  is  diftributed  for  Burials,  and  other  Services  of 
the  Church,  joined  to  his  Patrimony,  keeps  him  al¬ 
ways  above  a  State  of  Indigency. 

As  Priefts  have  not  the  fame  Advantage's  ih  the 
Church  of  England ,  though  they  have  a  greater 
Charge,  confidering  that  they  are  allowed  to  marry  3 
there  fhould  be  a  better  Provifion  made  for  them;  and 
no  greater  Number  of  them  ordained  thar.  could  be 
provided  for ;  and  as  thofe  Provifions  confift  wholly 
in  Benefices,  thofe  Benefices  fhould  be  more  equally 
divided  ;  and  not  two  or  three  very  confidcrable  ones 
given  to  one  Parlon,  who  has  fometimes  more  Friends 
than  Merit,  while  fo  many  worthy  Subjects  are  neg¬ 
lected,  and  but  too  often  reduced  to  a  ftarving  Con¬ 
dition,  to  the  Shame  and  Scandal  of  the  Church  ;  and 
while  only  one  of  thofe  large  Benefices  could  very  well 
maintain,  in  a  decent  Manner,  three  or  four  Families  *, 
whenas  he  that  is  pofteffed  of  them,  has  often  the  Bar¬ 
barity  to  bargain  with  one  of  his  penurious  Brothers,  as 
he  would  do  with  a  Handicraftman,  for  the  Difcharge 
of  the  moft  laborious  Part  of  his  Functions*  that  him felf 
may  be  handfomely  paid  for  doing  nothing  ;  therefore 
that  honeft  Man,  he  has  hired  at  the  lowed:  Price  he 
could,  to  bear  the  whole  Burthen  of  the  Benefice,  will 
be  obliged  to  toil  all  his  Life-time,  and  die  afterwards, 
leaving  his  Family  deftitute* 

To  avoid  thofe  Inconveniencies,  a  Provifion  fhould 
be  made  out  of  the  Benefice,  fuch  a  Man  has  been  a 
Slave  to,  for  the  Support  of  his  Children,  if  he  leaves 
any,  ’till  thofe  Children  be  put  in  a  Condition  to  help 
themfelves,  or  fo  much  taken  out  of  the  beft  Bi- 
fhopricks,  for  a  Fund,  for  the  Education  of  poor 
Clergymens  Children,  according  to  their  Birth,  and 
not  leave  them  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  publick 
Alms,  like  common  Beggars.  If  fuch  Meafures  were 
taken,  the  Bifhops  would  take  more  Care  whom  they 
ordain  Priefts,  and  as  there  would  not  be  fo  great  a 
Number  of  them,  thofe  ordained  and  their  Cliiidren 
would  be  better  provided  for. 

There  are  Inconveniencies  of  that  Kind  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church ;  for  the  rich  Abbeys  being  Prefen tativc 
of  feveral  Benefices,  they  keep  the  Revenues  of  thofe 
Benefices  in  their  own  Hands,  and  for  a  hundred 
Crowns  a  Year,  which  they  fcandaloufiy  call  the  Por¬ 
tion  Congrue ,  though  it  be  not  above  fifteen  Pounds 
Sterling  a  Year,  hire  a  poor  Prieft:,  who  for  that  ftnall 
Penfion  obliges  himfelf  to  perform  all  the  Functions 
of  the  Benefice,  which  arc  far  more  laborious,  and  in 
greater  Number,  chan  in  the  Protcftant  Church,  for 
that  poor  Curate  is  obliged  to  run  through  Rain  and 
Snow,  Night  and  Day,  to  the  Succours  of  his  Pa- 
rifliioners,  while  the  Titular  of  his  Benefice  lives  in 
Indolence,  and  flccps  at  cafe  in  his  Bed. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  three  facred  or  major 
Orders ,  there  are  four  others  in  the  Roman  Church, 
called  minor  Orders ,  and  which  arc  nothing  elfe  but  fo 
many  Steps  to  arrive  at  the  major  Orders,  or  a  Prepa¬ 
ration  to  the  Reception  of  thofe  major  Orders . 

The  Minor  Orders  arc  four,  viz.  Thofe  of  Door- 
Keeper,  Exorcift ,  Reader,  and  Acolyte.  The  Council 
of  Trent  enjoins  that  none  be  admitted  into  them, 
without  underftanding  Latin ;  and  recommends  it.  to 
the  Bifhops,  to  obferve  the  Intervals  of  conferring 
them,  that  the  Perfon  may  have  a  fufficient  Time  to 
exercife  the  Functions  of  each  Order ;  but  it  leaves  the 
Bifhops  a  Power  of  difpenfing  with  thofe  Rules;  lb 
that  the  four  Orders  are  ufually  conferred  the  fame  Day, 
and  only  make  the  firft  Part  of  die  Ceremony  of  Ordi¬ 
nation.  The  Abbot  Flcury  dates  the  firft:  Rife  of  the 
Minor  Orders  in  the  Time  of  the  Emperor  Juft  ini  an. 
There  is  no  Call  nor  Benefice  required  for  the  four 
minor  Orders,  though  none  can  be  promoted  to  any 
Benefice,  without  the  T onfmt  Clericalism  which  is  the 
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fill  Ceremony  ufcd  for  devoting  a  Perfon  to  God  and 
the  Church,  by  prefenting  him  to  tire  Bifliop,  who 
gives  him  the  firft  Degree  of  the  Clcricature,  by  cut- 
tip  <T  off  Part  of  his  Plaits,  with  certain  Prayers  and  Be- 
ncxTiaions.  Some  Isold  the  Tonfurc  a  particular  Order ; 
others,  as  Loyfeau,  only  the  Mark  and  Form  of  eede- 

liadical  Orders  in  general.  _ 

The  Rowan  Cal  bo  lick  Doctors  arc  or  Opinion,  that 

the  To?: fire  is  of  apoftolical  Inftitution,  and  is  thus  af- 
lertcd  by  the  venerable  Bede,  lib.  i.  Hiftor.  Anglican, 
c.  122.  in  thefe  Words,  ncqiie  ob  id  tantum  in  Coronam 
ationdamrr,  fays  he,  quia  attonfus  eft  Petrus ,  fed  quia 
Petrus  in  Mcmoruvm  Dominic*  Paffionis  ita  attonfus  eft, 
i.  c.  \vc  do  not  wear  the  Fonfirc,  lays  he,  only  becaufe 
Peter  has  worn  it,  but  becaufe  he  has  worn  it  in  Me¬ 
mory  of  Ch  rill’s  Patti  on.  M.  Cbamillard. ,  Doftorand 
Profeftor  of  'rheology  in  the  College  of  Sorbonne  at 
Paris ,  has  fupported  that  Sentiment,  with  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  lcveral  other  anti ent  Fathers  of  the  Church,  in 
his  Book,  intituled  De  Corona  Tonfsrd ,  6?  babitu  Cle- 


companied  that  eminent  Dignity,  and  i  , 
who  from  Time  to  Time,  have  I '“Ch  ^ 

Pretexts,  they  wanted  to  cloak  with°tlirir 
of  making  themfelves  Chiefs  of  Parties  mul  l mVlt*0r* 
prive  him  of  his  fpiritnal  Power,  no  more  lc’ 
Peter  denying  Chrift,  could  deprive  him  of  the  An"  F 
late,  after  Chrift  had  allured  him,  that  he  hi  \  ^0u0* 
for  him ,  that  his  Faith  fhouU  not  fail  Th^*^ 
Princes  who  have  invefted  him  with  his  ^  ^ 
Power,  have  done  it  to  render  him  the  more  S? 
of  being  the  Arbiter  of  their  Differences 
arm  him  againft  the  frequent  Affaults  of  tV??  •t0 
of  the  Church.  That  thofe  fame  Princes  are  f CmiC' 
feious,  that  he  can  make  no  other  Ufe  of  that  P*  ^ 
that  when  through  Fragility  he  has  in  common^' 
the  reft  of  Mankind,  he  attempts  to  abufeit  thf-rH 
not  pretend  to  break  that  Union  which  fhould  fubflft 

1-Nofarppn  f*liA  I  nipr  nr  I  hnt-nh  J  .  t  ^ 


between  the  Chief  of  the  Church,  and  the  Memb- 

^  i  ^  e  is  riot  infallible' 

even  in  religious  Matters,  and  can  be  judg’d  mH  r  ’ 

.i _ -  r* _ ti  :c  _  i  °  1  llu  rnn* 


riccru ???. 

In  Fadt,  the  clerical  Tonfurc  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Jfidore,  of  Seville,  as  of  apoftolical  Tradition,  in  which 
lie  has  followed  fevcral  other  Authors ;  and  there  is  no¬ 
thin  fo  often  and  fo  ftriftly  ordained  by  the  antient 
and  Modern  Council  to  diftinguifh  the  Clerks  from  the 
Laicks,  and  to  tell  to  thofe  that  they  have  no  longer 
a  Part  in  this  World,  and  that  they  ought  to  deprive 
themfelves,  not  only  of  the  illicit  Plealures,  but  like- 
wife  of  thofe  which  arc  permitted  to  others  ;  that  Chrift 
is  their  Portion  and  Inheritance,  as  they  are  the  Portion 
and  Inheritance  of  Chrift  ;  that  the  Name  of  Clerk  teach 
them  that'  Truth-,  and  if  they  will  interpret  it,  they’ll 
foon  learn  how  much  they  are  to  be  free  of  all  terreftrial 
Affections.  A  Perfon  is  capable  of  the  Fo  afire  at  feven 
Years  of  Age  ;  hence  a  Benefice  of  JhnpleT'onfure  is 
fuch  a  one  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  a  Child  of  feven  Years 

old. 

The  chriftian  Clergy  was  divided  even  before  the 
Council  of  Dice  into  fecular  and  regular,  fince  fcveral 
of  the  Bifhops,  who  attifted  at  that  Council,  were 
Monks,  and  even  the  moll  diftinguilhed  and  re- 
fpected  among  them,  as  were  Paphnucius,  already 
mentioned,  and  Spiridion ,  who  had  both  flittered  the 
Per  lean  ion  of  the  Pagan  Emperors,  with  a  great 
Courage,  and  marvellous  Conftancy ;  it  might  even 
be  laid  to  the  Honour  of  the  Monks  of  thofe  Days, 
that  they  were  the  greatcll  Support  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  and  their  Solitudes,  a  School  for  the  Prac¬ 
tice  °of  all  the  chriftian  Virtues ;  and  even  at  prelent 
there  is  no  Church  among  thofe  which  call  themfelves 
Chriftians,  either  in  the  Haft  or  Weft,  except  thofe 
who  have  embraced  the  Reformation  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  whole  CUrgy  is  not  divided  into  fecular  and  re¬ 
gular  Clergy,  though  Chambers  would  infinuate  that 
ijte  Ronuwifts,  as  he  calls  tliem,  arc  the  only  one  who 
admit  of  that  Dill in£ lion.  'I 'hole  Roman fts  do  not 
ricnv  that  fcveral  Abides  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Guttlers,  but  lay  at  the  lame  Time,  that  there  are 
;ls  many  introduced  in  the  fecular  Sumptuary,  even  at 
1 1 ic  Foul  of  the  Altars  of  the  Living  God,  and  as  it 
would  be  thought  unjuft  to  abolilh  the  whole  fecular 
Clergy ,  under  the  fpeeiotis  Pretence  of  reforming  thofe 
Abides,  it  would  be  as  unjuft*  to  aboli Hi  the  regular, 
becaule  there  are  found  among  them  lew  Monks  as 
Lid  and  vicious  as  Luther  was. 

'Hie  Cathulicks  acknowledge  Chrift  for  invifiblc 
(Jiiif  of  both  their  fecular  and  regular  Clergy ,  and  the 
Pope  lor  the  v  diblc  one,  who  is  add  retted  under  the 
fum  1  Iolineft  and  Beatitude;  and  is  cl  to  fen  by  the 
Cardinals  out  of  their  own  Body.  1  lis  See  is  ordi¬ 
narily  at  Rome,  whence  he  i lilies  out  Jiis  Orders,  called 
Hull f  and  Jh/efi,  throughout  the  Cathoiick  World. 
Tiny  rel’peill  him  not  for  the  Pomp  and  Magnificence 
of  his  Court,  bur  becaule  they  conttder  him  as  the  Sue- 
eel  for  o!  St.  Peter,  in  that  See,  whom,  they  believed, 
Chrill  had  appoint  *d  the  vilible  Chief  of  his  Church, 
when  he  told  him  in  particular,  feed  my  Sheep,  feed 

W  r  '  t  «  1  •  .1  .1  I  '  I  1  .  A  it  
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demn’d  by  a  Council,  if  he  propofes,  or  maintain" 
any  Proportion  contrary  to  the  Chriftian  Tmtfi  * 

nni  .  _  _  _  _ r_ 


y  x  *  j  ^  i  ulxi9 

The  Cardinals  compofe  the  Pope's  Council  and 
are  declar’d  by  a  Conftitution  of  Pope  John  VIII  to 
reprefent  the  feventy  Difciples,  llvho,  under  the  Pope 
who  reprefents  Mofes,  decide  private  and  particular 
Differences.  But,  fays  the  honeft  M.  Godcau,  this  is 
no  longer  tire  Function  to  which  they  apply  them¬ 
felves  ;  for  they  are  rais’d  to  fuch  a  Pitch  of  Gran¬ 
deur,  that  they  look  on  that  Employment  as  beneath 
them,  perfuading  themfelves  that  they  are  above  the 
Bifhops,  who,  notwithftanding,  are  the  true  Succcllbrs 
of  the  Apoftles. 

Cardinals,  in  their  firft  Inftitution,  were  only  the 
principal  Priefts,  or  Incumbents  of  the  Pariflies  of 
Rome.  In  the  primitive  Church,  the  chief  Prick  of 
a  Pari  fir,  who  immediately  follow’d  the  Bifhop,  was 
call’d  Prejbyter  Cardimlis ,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the 
other  inferior  Priefts,  who  had  no  Church,  nor  Pre¬ 
ferment  :  The  Term  was  firft  apply’d  to  them  in  the 
Year  150;  others  fay,  under  Pope  Sy lifter,  in  the 
Year  300.  Thefe  Cardinal  Priefts  were  alone  allow’d 
to  baptize,  and  adminifter  the  Eucharift.  When  the 
Cardinal  Priefts  became  Bifhops,  their  Minalate  be¬ 
came  vacant ;  they  are  then  fuppos’d  to  be  rais’d  to  a 
higher  Dignity.  Under  Pope  Gnyoiy,  Cardinal 
Priefts,  and  Cardinal  Deacons,  were  only  fuch  Pricks 
or  Deacons  as  had  a  Church  or  Chappcl  under  their 
Care  ;  and  this  was  the  original  Ufe  of  the  Word. 
Leo  IV.  in  the  Council  of  Rome  held  in  853,  calls 
them  Prejbyteros  fid  Car  dints ,  and  their  Churches  Pa- 
rochias  Cardinales . 

Cardinals  continu’d  on  this  Footing  till  the  eleventh 
Century  j  but  as  the  Grandeur  and  State  of  his  Holi- 
nefs  became  extraordinarily  augmented,  he  would 
have  his  Council  of  Cardinals  make  a  better  Figure 
than  the  antient  Priefts  had  done.  It  is  true,  they 
Hill  prtferv’d  their  antient  Title,  but  the  Thing  ex¬ 
press'd  by  it  was  no  more.  It  was  a  good  while, 
however,  crc  they  had  the  Precedence  over  Bifhops, 
or  got  the  Election  of  the  Pope  into  their  Mands  i 
but  when  they  were  once  pofiefs’d  oi  thofe  Privi¬ 
leges,  they  foon  had  the  red  Flat,  and  Purple;  and 
growing  Hill  in  Authority,  became  at  length  fuperior 
to  the  Bifhops,  by  the  foie  Quality  of  being  Cardinals. 
Du  Cange  obferves,  that  originally  there  were  three 
Kinds  of  Churches ;  the  firft,  or  genuine  Churches, 
were  properly  call'd  Parifhes ;  the  fcccmd  Deaconrtcs, 
which,  as  we  have  obferv’d  already,  were  Churches 
join’d  to  Hofpitals,  and  fierv’d  by  Deacons ;  the  third 
were  limple  Oratories,  where  private  Malles  wen 
laid,  and  were  difeharg’d  by  local  and  rettdent  Chap¬ 
lains.  He  adds,  that  to  diftinguifh  the  principal,  0) 
Parifh  Churches,  from  the  Chappels,  and  Oratoius 
the  Name  Cardinales  was  given  them.  According  )> 
Pari  111  Churches  gave  'Titles  to  Cardinal  Pri  fts  \  afi 

fomc  Chappcls,  alio,  at  length,  gave  the  iitle  01  li} 
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din  a  l  Deacons.  . 

my  Land's.  They  imagine  that  the  Splendor  and  Mag-  Others  obferve,  that  the  Term  Cardinal  was  givu 
nificencc,  which  Itave,  for  lcveral  Centuries  pall,  ac-  not  only  to  Priefts,  but  alfo  to  Bifhops  and 
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,|]0  wcre  attached  to  certain  Churches,  to  diftinguifli 

tlicm  from  t hole  who  only  ierv’d  them  en  pajfant , 
d  by  CommiHion.  Titulary  Churches,  or  Benefi- 
ai  were  a  Kind  of  Parities,  i.  c.  Churches  affign’d 
e-ich  to  a  Cardinal  Pried,  with  fome  Hated  Diftri<5t 
depending  on  it,  and  a  Font  for  adminidring  of  Bap- 
tifrn,  in  Cafes  where  the  Bifhop  himfelf  could  not 
administer  it.  Tiiefe  Cardinals  were  fubordinated  to 
the  Bifhops,  .and,  accordingly,  in  Councils,  partial¬ 
ly  t]ian  held  at  Rome  in  866,  fubferibed  after  them. 
It  was  not,  however,  at  Rome  only,  that  Prieds  bore 
this  Name  ;  for  we  find  there  were  Cardinal  Prieds  in 
France :  Thus  the  Curate  of  the  Parifli  of  St.  John 
des  Vigncs ,  is  call’d,  in  old  Charters,  the  Cardinal 
Pried  of  that  Parifli. 

The  Title  of  Cardinal  is  alfo  given  to  fome  Bifliops, 
Gtiatenus  Bi Shops  ■,  for  Example,  to  thofe  of  Mentz, 
and  Milan.  The  Archbifhop  of  Bourges  is  aifo,  in 
ancient  Writings,  call’d  Cardinal ;  and  the  Church  of 
Bourges  a  Cardinal  Church .  The  Abbot  of  Vandome 
calls  himfelf  Cardinalis  Nat  us. . 

The  Cardinals  are  divided  into  three  Clafles,  or  Or¬ 
ders,  containing  fix  Bifhops,  fifty  Prieds,  and  four¬ 
teen  Deacons;  making,  in  all,  feventy,  which  condi- 
tutc  the  facred  College.  The  Cardinal  Bifliops,  who 
are,  as  it  were,  the  Pope’s  Vicars,  bear  the  Title  of 
the  Bifliopricks  aflign’d  to  them;  the  rell  take  fuch 
Titles  as  are  given  them.  The  Number  of  Cardinal 
Bifhops  has  been  fix’d,  but  that  of  Cardinal  Prieds 
and  Deacons,  and  confequently  the  facred  College  it 
felt;  is  always  fluctuating.  Till  the  Year  1125,  the 
College  confided  only  of  fifty-two,  or  fifty-three  ; 
the  Council  of  Confirmee  reduc’d  them  to  twenty-four ; 
but  Sixtus  IV,  without  any  Regard  to  that  Redac¬ 
tion,  rais’d  them  again  to  fifty-three ;  and  Leo  to 
iixey-five.  Thus  as  the  Number  of  Cardinal  Prieds 
was  anticntly  fix’d  to  twenty-eight,  new  Titles  were  to 
k  ellablifli’d,  in  Proportion  as  new  Cardinals  were 
created.  For  the  Cardinal  Deacons,  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  no  more  than  feven,  for  the  fourteen  Quarters  of 
Kmc  ;  but  they  were  afterwards  increas’d  to  nineteen, 
and  again  diminifh’d. 

Tagcbroch  conjedUires,  that  it  was  Honorius  IV.  who 
firfl  introduced  Bifliops  into  the  facred  College,  by  ad¬ 
mitting  Bifliops  Suffragans  of  the  Pope,  to  whom,  of 
flight,  it  belong’d,  to  name  him  ;  and  of  thefe  con- 
llituting  the  firfl  Ciafs  of  Cardinals.  The  Cardinals 
began  to  wear  the  red  Flat  at  the  Council  of  Lyons ,  in 
1243,  the  Decree  of  Pope  Urban  VII ;  whereby  it.  is 
appointed,  that  the  Cardinals  be  addrefs’d  under  the 
Title  of  Eminence ,  is  of  the  Year  1630;  till  then, 
they  were  call’d,  like  the  Bifhops,  III ufirifiimi .  Each 
Order  of  Cardinals  has  its  Dean,  or  Chief;  the  Dean 
<>1  the  Cardinal  Bifliops  is  always  the  Bifhop  of 
OjVui. 

flic  facred  College  is  always  compos’d  of  Cardi¬ 
tis  of  different  Nations,  at  the  Nomination  of  the 
Princes,  whole  Subjects  they  are  ;  but  there  is  always 
a  greater  Number  of  Italians ,  than  of  all  the  other 
Nations  put  together,  that  they  may  have  the  Majo¬ 
rity  on  their  Side,  for  the  Eludion  of  a  Pope ;  tho* 
thofc  Italian  Cardinals  are  not  above  being  brib’d  by 
the  Prince,  who  bids  mod  for  to  have  a  Pope  in  his 
1  lucre  fl . 

J  lie  Revenue  of  the  holy  Sec  is  reckon’d  to  amount 
to  very  near  twenty  millions  of  lav  res  a  Year,  which 


reigning  Pope;  which  is  a  Scandal  to  the  Dignity  of 
his  Chair,  and  to  the  Holinefs  of  his  Profeflion. 

Befides  the  Pope,  and  the  Cardinals ,  the  fuperiot 
Clergy  of  the  Roman  Church  confids  of  Arch  bifhops, 
Bifliops,  Abbots,  and  Priors ;  for  the  Archbifhop  of 
Rome  was  always  the  foie  Patriarch  of  the  Latin 

Church ;  as  for  Primates,  there  are  none,  but  of  Name 
only. 

An  Archbishop,  is  a  metropolitan  Prelate,  who 
has  feveral  Suffragans  Bifliops  under  him.  The  Arch* 
bifhop  can  convoke  his  Suffragans  into  a  Council,  and 
that  Council  is  call’d  provincial.  No  Bifhop  can  be 
confecrated,  in  his  Province,  but  by  himfelf,  or  at  lead 
by  his  Leave.  He  has  the  Precedence  of  all  Bifhops, 
and  has  the  double  Crofs  carry’d  before  him,  indead 
of  the  Staff  carry’d  before  Bifliops.  All  his  Suffra¬ 
gans  depend  on  him,  and  appeal  to  him.  This  Term 
of  Suffragan  was  never  heard  of  before  the  eighth 
Century.  Some  derive  it  hence,  that  the  Bifliops  are 
to  help  and  aflift  the  Archbijhop  ;  quia  Archiepifcopo 
Suffragari  iff  afffterc  tenentur .  Others  fay,  it  is  be- 
caufe  eccle/iadica!  Matters  are  determin’d  by  their 
Votes,  or  Suffrages  ;  &  Suffraganci  dicuntur  quia  co¬ 
mm  Suffragiis  Caufiv  Ecelrjiafiiccc  judicantur .  Others 
hold,  that  they  are  call’d  Suffragans ,  becaufe  when 
call’d  by  the  Metropolitan  to  a  Synod,  they  have  a 
Right  of  Suffrage,  or  of  voting;  or  becaufe  they 
could  not  be  confecrated  without  his  Suffrage  or 
Con  fen  t. 

The  twenty-fourth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
fiantinople ,  call’d,  by  the  Catholicks ,  the  eighth  Ge¬ 
neral  Council,  condemns  the  Metropolitans,  who  thro’ 
Indolence,  or  Vanity,  difeharg’d  thcmfclves  of  their 
Functions  on  other  Bifliops  ;  whereas  they  are  oblig’d 
to  preach  themfelvcs,  to  indrufl  the  People,  and  to 
adminifter  the  Sacraments.  This  is  p  radii  fed  to  this 
Day,  by  the  ecclefiadical  Electors  of  the  Empire,  who 
are  very  great  temporal  Princes,  and  have  all  fuffra- 
gan  Bifhops  to  exercife  the  ecclefiadical  Functions. 
This  Diforder  feems  to  have  been  introduc’d  in  the 
Church  by  Benedict  IX,  who,  fays  Sigebert,  being  ig¬ 
norant,  caufed  another  Pope  to  be  confecrated  with 
him,  as  his  Coadjutor,  to  exercife  his  Functions. 
Peter  D  ami  anus,  who  liv’d  at  that  Time,  had  a  Suf¬ 
fragan,  call’d  Albert,  but  it  was  only  to  help  him  in 
his  padoral  Functions. 

The  twenty-fixth  Canon  of  the  fame  Council  de¬ 
crees,  that  the  Pried,  or  Deacon,  who  believes  him- 
fclf  unjudly  condemn’d  by  his  own  Bifhop,  can  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Province,  who  is 
oblig’d  to  examine  the  Affair,  and  to  repair  the  In- 
j uflice,  if  any  has  been  done.  At  prefen  t,  Metropo¬ 
litan  feems  to  be  but  a  bare  Title,  and  his  Juriltiidlion 
confin’d  to  the  Confecration  of  his  Suffragans  Bifliops; 
lince  there  have  been  fo  many  Privileges  and  Immu¬ 
nities  granted  to  Bifliopricks  by  the  Court  of  Rome, 
to  free  them  from  the  Jurifdidtion  of  the  Metropo¬ 
litan,  that  almod  all  Cafes,  of  any  Confequcnce,  are 
evok’d  before  the  Pope,  who  thereby  has  much  ex¬ 
tended  his  Juri fdi&ion,  even  fo  far,  as  a  Metropolitan 
can’t  convoke  the  Synod  of  his  Province,  without  the 
Confent  of  the  holy  See.  The  Province  under  the 
furi (Billion  of  the  ylrchbijhop  is  call’d  Archbifijoprick . 
The  Kings  of  France,  when  they  want  fome  new 
Archbijhoprick ,  form  the  Province,  by  appointing  the 
Suffragans,  and  defire  the  Pope  to  creed  it  into  ail 


■s  above  a  million  Sterling ;  the  mod  confidcrablc  Archbijhoprick ;  who  fends  the  new  Archbijhop ,  for 
whereof  is  rais’d  on  die  Calholkk  Countries,  for  Mark  of  Jiis  Jurifdi<dioii,  the  Paj.lium,  which  is  a 

pontifical  Ornament,  wore  by  Popes,  Primates,  and 
Metropolitans,  over  their  other  Garments,  in  Form  of 


1‘ xpedition  of  Bulls,  Immunities,  Dilpenfations, 
vlurii  ihew>,  that  St.  Peter' s  Bark  has  been  employ’d 


b  diving  for  Riches,  as  well  as  in  li  filing  for  Sou  Is.  a  Band,  or  Fillet,  three  Fingers  broad,  and  cncom- 
Ihole  immenie  Riches  are  but  too  often  very  ill  Jiuf-  pafles  the  Shoulders  ;  whence,  by  fome  Authors,  it  is 
handed,  and  indead  of  bcin tr  employ'd,  according  to  call’d  Super  Ilttmcrale.  It  has  Pendants,  or  Strings, 


banded,  and  indead  of  being  employ’d,  according  to 
tiic‘,  Intention  of  the  Church,  to  facilitate  the  Propa- 
gijflon  of  the  Gofpel,  lor  the  Support  of  the  inferior 
(.urJ0‘>  to  relieve  the  Pool’,  and  deliver  Cbrijlians  from 
Slaveiy  under  the  Enemies  of  the  Chrfiuin 
h.tine  ;  they  are  lavifli’d  away,  either  in  profu  1c,  and 
V;ua  h.xpenu;s ;  or  to  enrich  the  Relations  of  the 


about  a  Palm  long,  both  before  and  behind,  with  little 
Lamina'  of  Lead  rounded  at  the  Extremes,  and  co¬ 
ver’d  with  black  Silk,  with  four  red  Cro fifes. 

The  Pai.mum  is  made  of  white  Wool,  fliorn  from 
oil*  two  Lambs,  which  the  Nuns  of  Sr.  Agnes .  offer 
every  Year,  on  the  Day  of  her  Fcall,  on  the  'tinging  of 
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the  Mafs,  Agnus  Dei.  The  Lamb  is  receiv’d  by  two 
Canons  of  St.  John  de  Lateral /,  who  deliver  them  into 
the  Hands  of  the  apoftolical  Subdeacons,  to  whom 
belongs  the  Feeding,  and  Sheering  of  them  in  Seafon, 
and  who,  alone,  have  the  Right  of  making  thefe  P  al¬ 
ii  urns ,  which,  when  made,  they  lay  over  the  Bodies 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ,  on  the  grand  Altar  of  their 
Church,  making  Prayers  over  them  all  Night,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Form  preferib’d  for  that  Purpofe  in  theRp- 
man  Ceremonial.  Some,  with  Euf chins ,  will  have 
the  Pallium  to  have  been  introduc’d  by  Pope  Linus , 
adding,  that  as  the  Ephod  was  the  Mark  of  the  pon¬ 
tifical  Authority  in  the  Jewifli  Synagogue,  lb  is  the 
Pallium  in  the  Cbriftian  Church.  Others  have  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  there  is  no  mention  made  thereof  before 
the  Year  336.  And  others  will  have  it  to  have  been 
firft  granted,  by  Conflantine  the  Great ,  to  Pope  Syl- 
• vefter ,  from  whence  it  palled  to  the  other  Patriarchs 
and  Arcbbifljops. 

The  Pope  pretends  to  the  foie  Right  of  conferring 
the  Pallium ,  though  fome  Patriarchs  have  granted  it 
to  their  Suffragans,  having  firft  receiv’d  it  themfelves 
from  the  Roman  See.  Anciently,  the  Pope  ufed  to 
fend  the  Pallium  to  certain  of  his  diocefan  Bifliops,  on 
whom  he  laid  a  good  Part  of  his  Authority,  and  who 
were  a  Kind  of  Collaterals  to  him,  as  the  Patricii 
were  to  the  Emperors.  The  firft  who  receiv’d  it  in 
France ,  was  Vigilius ,  Archhijhop  of  Arks ,  in  order,  as 
Pafquicr  obferves,  to  give  him  the  Precedency  over 
die  other  Billiops.  Antiently,  they  went  to  Rome  to 
feek  tiie  Pallium  in  Perfon,  afterwards  it  was  fent  by 
the  Pope’s  Legates ;  at  laft  the  Cuftom  was  introduc’d 
to  fend  Pcrfons  exprefs  to  demand  it,  with  this  Form, 
Injlanter ,  injlantius ,  inftantijflme. 

By  the  Canon  Laws,  a  Metropolitan ,  till  he  has  re¬ 
ceiv’d  the  Pallium ,  can’t  confecrate  Bifhops,  or 
Churches,  may  not  be  call’d  Archbijhop ,  &c.  upon  a 
Tranffation  he  muft  have  the  Pallium  a-frefli,  and  till 
then  can’t  hold  a  Synod,  nor  perform  any  of  his  archi- 
epifcopal  Funflions.  The  Pallium  was  antiently  in- 
terr’d  with  the  Perfon.  The  Ufe  of  the  Pallium  is 
reftrain’d  to  certain  Seafons  and  Occafions  ;  none  but 
s  the  Pope  has  the  Right  of  wearing  it  always,  and  in 
all  Places.  He  fends  it,  fometimes,  to  Bifliops,  of 
his  own  Accord;  and  has,  fometimes,  given  the 
Right  thereof  to  particular  Churches.  Among  the 
Greeks ,  all  die  Bifhops  wear  the  Pallium. 

Solomon ,  King  of  Britanny ,  wrote,  in  869,  to 
Pope  Adrian  II,  to  afk  the  Pallium  in  Favour 
of  Fejlinian ,  Biihop  of  Dol>  and  accompanied  his 
Letter  with  feveral  Prefents,  and,  among  the  reft,  a 
golden  Statue,  of  Adrian's  Height.  The  Pope  lent 
him,  in  Return,  one  Arm  of  Pope  Leo  III,  and,  in 
fome  Authors  Opinion,  granted,  at  the  fame  Time, 
die  Pallium  to  the  Biihop  of  Dol.  But  it  is  pretended, 
that  in  the  Synod  of  Xaintcs ,  under  Pope  Gregory 
VII,  it  was  prov’d,  that  the  Place  of  the  Anfwer  of 
Pope  Adrian  to  King  Solomon ,  where  the  Pallium  is 
mention’d,  was  falfify’d  by  a  Clerk  of  the  Bifiiop  of 
Dol.  The  Truth  is,  that  we  have  no  Archbifljoprick 
in  Britanny ,  and  that  our  nine  Bifliops  arc  Suffragans 
of  the  Archbijhop  of  Lours. 

The  nineteenth  Canon  of  the  eighth  General  Coun¬ 
cil  regulates  the  Vifitations  of  Metropolitans ,  and 
forbids  them  to  leave  their  Churches,  to  vifit 
thofe  of  their  Suffragans,  to  abufe  their  Authority, 
and  to  con  fume  die  Revenues  of  thofe  Churches, 
which  muft  be  fpent  to  feed  the  Poor :  For,  fays  he, 
il  each  Bifiiop  is  oblig’d  to  ufe,  with  great  Frugality, 
the  Revenues  of  his  own  Church,  without  fiicrificing 
them  to  his  Cupidity  or  Avarice;  of  what  Impiety 
muft  1  hole  be  guilty,  who  undertake  to  opprefs  the 
Churches  committed  to  others  ? 


A  Bishop,  is  a  Perfon  coniecrated  for  the  fpiritual 
Government,  or  Direflion  of  a  Diocefe,  as  an  Arch- 
biihop  for  that  ol  a  Province.  l  ie  differs  from  an 
Arch  bifiiop  in  this,  that  an  Archbifiiop  with  Bifliops 
con  finale  a  Bijhop ,  as  a  Bijhop  with  Priefls  ordain  a 
lh'ieil ;  that  the  Archbifiiop  vifits  a  Province,  as  the 
Bijhop  a  Diocefe  ;  that  die  Archbifiiop  con  vocal  es  a 


provincial  Synod,  as  the  BiJJjop  a  diocefan 
that  the  Archbifiiop  has  canonical  Author;.-?11'7  5 
the  Bifloops  of  his  Province,  as  the  0Vcra^ 

Priefts  in  his  Diocefe.  -  0V:t  the 

In  a  Letter  written  by  Pope  Celefihiuj  IV  ; 
to  the  Bifloops  of  the  Gallican  Church  he  -n 
thole  who  had  ordain’d  Bifliops  fome  LaicK^T1^5 
:  pafs’d  through  the  other  ecclefiafticaJ  lwJ,°  lla‘* 
ich,  fays  lie,  he  had  violated  the  ceded 


not 
which 


i  now  can  a  pcr 
,  or  Bijhop ,  before  he  has  learrM 

Liniftry,  the  Functions  rS  ..i._ 


s  of  die  tu¬ 


be  a  Difciple  before  any  Body  can  be  a  Dorf^  t0 
Soldier  before  he  can  be  a  Captain ;  how  m?*’ 
fon  be  made  Prieft,  ^  n : {U '■  *  kr--  •  •  a  *cr~ 
in  the  inferior  Mi 
perior  ? 

The  eighth  Canon  of  the  firft  Council  of  TV1 
held  in  557,  order’d,  that  Bijhop  ihould  be  eledted 
the  Clergy ,  with  the  Confent  of  the  People  •  anH  H  ^ 
if  any  Body  had  the  Temerity  to  ufurp  the  Epifc^ 
pacy,  by  a  royal  Authority,  he  fhouJd  not  be  de¬ 
ceiv'd  by  the  comprovincial  Bifhops.  But  this,  and  fe 
veral  other  Decrees,  made  from  Time  to  Time  ' " 
the  Catholick  Church,  in  Support  of  the  antient  Dif 
cipline,  with  Regard  to  the  Election  of  Biflj0ps ,  have 
been  difregarded  for  feveral  Centuries  paft\  ancj 
Princes  have  nominated  to  Bijhopricks  whom  thev 
pleafe,  without  the  Confent  of  the  Clergy,  and  but 
too  often  utter  Strangers  to  the  Church  they  are  to 
govern  ;  the  Favour  of  the  Prince,  or  of  his  Mini- 
fters,  or  chief  Favourites,  or  fome  other  human 
Views,  have  been,  almoft  Time  out  of  Mind,  and 
are  ftill,  the  beft  Qualifications  for  a  Bifljoprick ,  often 
to  the  Exclufion  of  the  Qualities  required  by  the 
Canons. 

The  AfTerters  of  the  Privileges  and  Liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  fay,  that  the  Provifion  to  Prelacy, 
and  other  ccclefiaftical  Dignities,  has  been  made,  at 
all  Times,  in  Forms  lb  different,  and  fo  contrary  to 
one  another,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  which  is 
the  moft  legitimate.  They  pretend,  that  though  ic 
can’t  be  denied  that  Eledlions  were  in  Ufe  at  the 
Time  of  the  Apoflles ;  it  can  alfo  be  Ihew’d,  that 
even  then  there  was  another  Way,  befides  that  of 
Election.  That  the  Pope  has  pretended,  that  the! 
Right  was  peculiar  to  him,  that  Princes  have  claim’d 
the  fame  Right;  that  fometimes  the  Bifliops  of  the 
Province  alone  have  provided  to  the  Bifliopricks ,  and 
at  another  the  Clergy  and  the  People  have  defied  their 
Pallors;  fometimes  the  Prince,  the  Clergy  and  ihc 
People,  with  common  Suffrages;  fometimes  the 
Clergy  without  the  People  ;  and  iometimes  the  Canons, 
alone,  without  the  Clergy. 

Tiiis  Variety  flicws  plainly,  fay  they,  that  it  was 
never  believ’d  that  thole  Eleflions  were  of  divine  In¬ 
itial  tion  ;  and  that  ic  was  always  licit  to  the  locular 
Powers  to  behave  in  it,  as  it  fuited  beft  their  Intcrcft  ; 
and  that  with  much  more  Rea  fon,  becaufe  the  Pcrfons 
til  us  promoted  were  judg’d  capable  to  po  fiefs  all  Kinds 
of  temporal  Ellatcs ;  not  Cities  only,  but  likewife 
whole  Provinces. 

The  Popes,  ftrcngthenM  by  their  great  Power, 
have  always  claim’d  that  Right,  as  belonging  to  them, 
under  Pretence  that  they  were  antiently  the  foJc  Bijhops 
ot  Chriftcndom ;  and  though  they  have  cliftributed 
Part  of  their  Dignity  to  particular  Bifliops ,  it  was  not 
with  a  Dcfign  of  diminifiiing  their  own,  or  giving  up 
their  Right.  But  the  French  hold  quite  anothei 
Maxim,  especially  Glabcr,  who  in  his  Hi  (lory,  flw.  2. 
c.  4.  fpcaks  thus :  Licet  Pont  if  esc  Romantis ,  lays  lie, 


great*  m  mtqito*  c anonici  moacranmm  ■■ 

enim  unufquifquc  orthodoxy  JJ.cc  left.  v  Pont  if  ex  ac  jponfl 
propria*  fedis ,  uni  for  mi  ter  gerit  j'pcciem  Sahatorisy1 
general  iter  nulli  convent  t  quid  pi  am  pair  arc  in 
Diarrji.  i.e.  Though,  lays  he,  the  Roimut  1  °nn 
becaufi:  ol’  the  Dignity  of  the  apollolical  See,  is  1  c  ^ 
fpeflecl  above  all  the  other  Bijhops ,  ellablilb  d  ui  'L 

1  ,  •  1  oiliei 
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,  .  parts  of  the  World ;  he  ought  not,  riotwith- 
fhe! ■  n  o-  t0  tranfgrefs  the  Regulations  of  a  canonical 

rovernment :  For  as  every  Bijhop  of  the  orthodox 
rLrrh  reprefents  the  Saviour,  in  his  own  See  ;  there- 
' -e  none  is  to  pretend  to  any  JurifdiCtion  in  the  Diq- 

rcfe  of  another  Bijhop. 

L  The  Opinion  that  fecular  Princes  have  a  Right  of 
N  mination  to  the  Bijhopricks  of  their  Dominions,  is 
f  ° ported  by  a  Chapter  found  in  the  Body  of  the  Ca- 
U  n  Law,  which  begins  Adrianus  ;  whereby  Pope 
^Adrian  L  a  Council  held  at  Rome ,  granted  to  Char- 
Urngne^E mperor  and  King  of  France ,  and  to  his 
Succelfors,  the  Power  to  order  the  Election  of  the 
Pope  and  to  confirm  it  *,  and,  befides,  that  the  Arch- 
hifhops  and  Bijhops  of  the  other  Provinces  fiiould  be 
biig-’d  to  take  their  Inveftiture  from  his  Hands*  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  confecrated.  Cardinal  Baronins, 
Pom.  g.  Annal  774.  has  done  all  he  could  to  fhew 
that  the  Hiftoty  of  that  Chapter  is  falfe,  and  invented 
by  Sigebert,  Favour  of  the  Emperors  of  his  Time, 
who  at  that  Time,  had  feveral  veiy  great  Differences 
■with  the  Popes,  for  the  Inveftiturcs.  But  the  Germans , 
on  their  Side,  have  anfwer’d  all  he  has  faid  on  that 
Subject,  to  prove  the  Truth  of  the  Hiftory  of  that 

Chapter. 

There  are  fome  DoCtors  who  go  farther  than  this, 
and  pretend,  that  the  Right  of  Nomination  to  Bijhop¬ 
ricks  belongs  to  Kings,  and  other  fovereign  Princes, 
not  by  any  Conceffion  of  the  holy  See,  but  as  a  regal 
Right,  which  therefore  proceeds  from  the  natural  one. 
It  is  the  Sentiment  of  Ferdinand  Vafquez,  Lib .  2.  Con- 
trover  J  Jllujl.  c.  15.  Nam  ad  perfebiam  hiijns  rei  cogni- 
tionem,  lays  he,  pr<efari  oportet ,  non  ejfe  folum  vel  Jim- 
flex  jus  Patronatus ,  id  quod  habent  Hijpaniarum  Reges 
;;;  talium  bencficiorum  coUatione  feu  nominations ,  neque 
ex  fold  juris  Canonici  concejfione ,  fed  potiffimum  ex  ip  fo¬ 
nt  jure  regali,  6?  fic  ex  jure  naturali.  i.  e.  For,  fays 
he,  to  underftand  very  well  this  Affair,  it  mull  be 
faid,  that  the  Right  which  the  Kings  of  Spain  have 
of  the  Collation  and  Nomination  to  thofe  Benefices,  is 
not  a  fimple  Right  of  Patronage,  or  a  fimple  Con- 
ceflioh  of  the  Canon  Law,  but  rather  a  regal  Right, 
and  a  natural  Right.  Frajicis  de  Pifa,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Toledo,  lib.  4.  c.  28.  writes,  that  the  laft  who  was 
deCted  Archbifhop  of  Toledo ,  was  in  the  Year  1445  •, 
that  thofe  who  have  been  fince  Archbifhops  of  that 
See,  have  been  nam’d,  by  the  Kings  of  Spain,  with¬ 
out  the  Confent  of  the  Chapters.  And  quotes,  after¬ 
wards,  the  Ordinance  of  King  Philip  II.  of  the  Year 
1565,  which  contains,  El  Emperador  Don  Carlos ,  y 
Regia  Donna  Juana ,  cn  Segovia ,  Anno  1532.  petit. 
56.  T  en  Valladolid .  An.  1548.  petit.  92,  93.  Por 
derccbo  et  antiqua  c  oft  timbre  y  juftos  Tittilos  y  Concejft- 
oaes  ApoJloIicas  fomos  Patron  de  Todas  las  yglefias  Ca- 
tbcdrales  del  l  os  Rcynos ,  y  nos  peri  cnere  la  prefen  tat  ion 
de  los  Arcobispados  y  opispados ,  y  prelacias  y  abba - 
dies  Conjift  orioles  deft  os  Reynos,  a  unqtie  vaque  a  in  Cor  l  e 
di  Roma.  i.  e.  By  which  we  declare,  that  by  an  an- 
tienc  Cuftom,  by  juft  Titles,  and  apoftolical  Conccf- 
iions,  we  are  Patrons  of  all  the  Cathedral  Churches 
of  this  Realm  ;  and  that  the  Prcfentation  to  all  Arch- 
bilhopricks,  Bifhopricks,  Prelacies,  and  confiftorial 
Abbics  of  thefe  Realms,  belongs  to  us  •,  and  that 
none  of  them  is  vacant  in  the  Court  of  Rome. 

We  have  feveral  very  confiderable  Examples  in  the 
Hiftory  of  England ,  that  the  fame  Right  of  Prefcnta- 
tion  to  Bifhopricks,  and  other  Prelacies,  has  been  af- 
ferted,  in  that  Kingdom,  and  defended  againft  the 
Prctenfions  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  cfpecially  in  that 
famous  Letter  of  Edward  III.  to  the  Pope,  in  the 
Year  1343,  where  we  find  thefe  Words*,  Permi Rentes 


Confirmata ;  i.  e.  Permitting  that  the  Prcfentators  td 
Benefices  fhould  not  lofe  their  Right  of  Patronage; 
and  that  die  ■  Cathedral  Churches;  and  others  of  this 
Kingdom*  fhould  enjoy  their  free  Elections;  and  the 
Effect  thereof ;  which  Churches  oiir  Predeceffors  us’d 
formerly  to  confer,  (of  their  own  proper  royal  Right) 
when  they  were  vacant,  to  thofe  they  judg’d  worthy 
of  them  ;  but  afterwards,  at  the  Sollicitations  and  In-' 
ftances  of  thofe  vacant  Churches,  they  have  grail  ted} 
under  certain  ReftriCtions,  and  Conditions;  that  thofe 
Elections  fhould  be  made  by  the  Chapters  of  thofe* 
Churches  ;  which  Conceffion,  we  know,  for  certain; 
has  been  confirm’d  by  the  apoftolical  See. 

There  is  not  the  leaft  Trace  left,  in  the  Galilean 
Church;  of  any  Election,  not  even  in  the  Form  men¬ 
tion’d  in  the  Letter  of  Edward  III  *,  for  the  King  has 
always  a  Lift  kept,  commonly  by  his  Father  Gonfcf- 
for,  of  all  the  Perlons  he  defigns  to  name  to  Bijhop¬ 
ricks^  when  there  are  any  vacant ;  and  fills  the  Vacan¬ 
cies  with  diofe  Perfons,  without  the  Confent;  Appro¬ 
bation,  and  often  without  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Church  they  are  promoted  to. 

Damianus  a  Goes ,  De  Mor .  AEthiop.  p .  1 3 1 1 ,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  even  Prefer  John ,  Emperor  of  AEtbi- 
cpia,  in  Africa ,  gave  Names  to  the  Biftjopricks ,  and 
other  Benefices  of  his  Country.  Patriarch# ,  fays  lie, 
Officium  eft  Sacros  Ordines  dare  ;  ceterum  nullum  Epif- 
copatum  out  Ecclefi#  Benejicia  in  ullos  confert.  Id  fo¬ 
lum  ad  pretiofum  Joannem  fpebiat  qui  omnia  pro  arbi- 
trio  fuo  difpenfat .  i.  e.  The  Office  of  the  Patriarch 
is  to  confer  the  facred  Orders ;  but  he  never  confers  a 
Bifhoprick r,  or  any  other  Benefices  of  the  Church  ;  that 
pertains  only  to  the  precious  John,  who  difpofes  of  all 
Things  at  his  Will  and  Pleafure. 

The  Form  of  confecrating  Bijhops  is  different  iri 
different  Churches.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  Bijloop 
eleCt  being  by  the  affiftant  Bijhops  prefen ted  for  Con- 
fecration,  and  the  Inftrument  of  Election  put  in  his 
Hand  *,  after  feveral  Prayers,  (the  firft  call’d  Diaco- 
nitim )  the  Bijhop  eleCt  demanding  Confecration,  makes 
Profeffion  of  his  Faith  *,  after  which,  he  receives  a 
Benediction.  He  is  then  interrogated  as  to  his  Belief 
of  the  Trinity ;  to  which  he  anfwers  by  a  long  Pro- 
fefiion  of  Faith,  and  receives  a  fecond  Benediction. 
LaftJy,  he  is  afk’d  what  he  thinks  of  the  Incarnation  ; 
to  which  he  anfwers  in  a  third  Profeffion  of  Faith  1 
which  is  follow’d  by  a  third  Benediction:  After 
which,  the  Confecrator  gives  him  the  paftoral  Staff'. 
Then  he  is  led  up  to  the  Altar,  where,  after  certain 
Prayers,  and  three  Croffes  on  his  Head,  he  receives 
the  Pallium  ;  if  he  be  an  Archbifhop,  or  Patriarch, 
he  then  receives  the  Kifs  of  Peace,  of  his  Confecrator 
and  two  Afiiftants,  aqd  fitting  clown,  reads,  prays, 
and  gives  the  Communion  to  his  Confecrator  and 
others. 

In  the  Roman  Church,  the  Bijhop  eleCt  being  pre¬ 
fen  ted 
the  Oath 

after  feveral  Prayers,  the  New  Teftamcnt  is  drawn 
open  over  his  Plead,  and  he  receives  the  Chrifm,  or 
UnCtion,  on  his  Head;  the  paftoral  Staff,  Ring,  and 
Gofpel,  are  then  given  him,  and  after  Communion 
the  Mitre  put  on  his  Head  ;  each  Ceremony  being  ac¬ 
companied  with  proper  Prayers,  &c.  The  Proceis 
ends  with  Te  Deum. 

In  England ,  the  King  being  ccrtify’d  of  the  Death 
of  a  Bijhop ,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  his  Leave 
rcqucftccl  to  elcCl  another,  the  Conge  d’ Elire  is  fent  to 
them,  nominating  the  Pcrfon  he  would  have  chofen. 
The  Election  is  to  be  twenty  Days  after  the  Conge 
d'Elirc,  and  the  Chapter,  in  cafe  of  refilling  the  Per- 

T. _ V  inrnre  A 


by  the  elder  Affiftant  to  the  Confecrator,  takes 
lath;  he  is  then  examin’d  as  to  his  Faith,  and 


ut  Patroni  Patronatus  fui  folatinm  non  ami/taut ,  Ec-  fon  nam’d  by  the  King,  incurs  a  Praemunire.  After 
dftvque  Cathcdralcs ,  ali#  dibit  Regni  liberas  Elcblio-  Election,  and  its  being  accepted  of  by  the  Bijhop,  the 

C.4>  . .  .rr.bi .  i.  .7. _ i  _ _  T .  nnrlni*  tUn  Son  I .  fnt4 


carum  effetlum  habcanl ,  quas  quidem  Ecclcftas 
dibit  Progen i lores  mjiri,  dttdum  Jingulis  vacationibus 
cor  undent  pcrfon  is  idoneis  jure  fuo  licgio  confer  chant ; 
^  pofl  moilutn  ad  Yoga  turn  &  inftantiam  dill#  Jcdis  fub 
ten  is  modis  C?  conditionibus  conccfferunt ,  quod  debt  tones 
jerent  in  dibits  Eccleftis  per  Capi tula  carundcm ,  qu<c 
UnceJJ'w  fuit  per  fedem  Apoftoliaiw ,  cx  cerld  ScientUl 


King  grants  a  Mandate*  under  the  Great  Seal,  for 
Confirmation  ;  which  the  Archbifhop  configns  to  his 
Vicar-General,  confifting  moftly  in  a  folemn  Citation 
of  flicli  as  have  any  Objections  to  the  Bijhop  eleCt,  a 
Declaration  of  their  Contumacy  in  not  appearing,  and 
an  Adminillration  of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  ca¬ 
nonical  Obedience.  Sentence  being  read  by  the  Vicar- 

B  T  General} 
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General  tire  Confirmation  concludes  with  a  Treat, 

“  ”  other  Place  of  Devotion,  to  prepare  himfelf 

forCconfecration).  Then  foUows  the  Confecmu^ 

by  “'“.-tfE  t  ihe 

remony  ot  wnicn,  io  mv  i  x>0uec  umav  —  —  . -  •  m 

Church,  fave  that,  having  put  on  the  eP'  P  ,  other  Prebendaries,  to  propofe  and  refolve  Cafe  of 

the  new  Prelate’s  Head,  and  confecrate  hun  but  he  feldom  performs  any  of  thofe  Funftions. 

certain  Form  of  Words.  After  the  Communion  they  „  - - 


with  his  Staff,  againft  the  Pavement,  flop  the  Seryir 
if  he  finds  that  it  is  not  done  as  it  ihould  be.  X? 
Antients  called  the  Chanter,  primicerius  Canton-, 
To  him  formerly  belonged  the  Direftion  of  the  De 
cons,  and  other  inferior  Minifters.  a' 

The  Theolocal  is  a  Prebendary,  appointed  tn 
make  Lectures  of  'Theology  twice  a  Week,  to  ti,. 


^AlHhefe'religious  Ceremonies  ufed  in  the  Confecra- 
tion  of  a  Bijhop,  in  all  Churches,  fhould  put  them  in 
Mind,  that  they  are  not  invefted  with  that  fecredD  g 

bitfon,  or  to  advance  their  private  Intereft  >  t^t  the 

to  walk  with  more  Eafe,  through  the  intricate  and 
difficult  Paths  of  a  Court  ;  nor  the  Mitre  pot t  on >  ttor 
Head  to  appear  there  with  more  Splendor.  1  nat « 
S3 which  is  at  prefent  but  a  mere  Mark  °f 
Diftinaion,  was  in  the  Primitive  Church,  the  fo 
Conveniency  ufed  by  the  good  Bijhopsoi  thofe  Days, 
on  which  they  leaned  upon,  in  their  Vifitation  throng 
their  Diocefe,  inftead  of  thofe  coftly  Vehicles,  and 
that  numerous  and  chargeable  Retinue  of  Men  ant 
Horfes,  our  Bifliops  are  carried  in,  and  attended  with, 
“they  judge  proper  to  difeharge  that  moft  confi- 
derable  Duty  of  their  paftoral  Sollicitude,  to  the  Op 
preffion  of  a  poor  Curate,  often  obliged  to  fPe"d  h'* 

at  his  Vifitation.  That  worldly  Pomp  and  Magmfi- 
cency,  Epifcopacy  is  attended  with  at  prefent  is  con¬ 
demned  by  all  the  Councils,  and  renders  them  dcfpica- 
ble  to  thofe  who  have  a  true  Notion  of  their  Dignity, 
who  fee  with  a  very  juft  Scorn  thofe,  appointed  by 
the  divine  Providence,  (as  Bijhop  are  pleafed  them- 
felves  t6  fay)  for  the  Conduct  of  a  whole  Diocefe,  al¬ 
ways  abfent  from  that  Diocefe,  and  oftner  at  Court 
than  in  the  Sanduary  *,  where,  according  to  the  31  it 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  51 1,  they 
fhould  always  be  feen  (except  when  they  are  fick)  at 

lead  every  Sunday.  . 

The  Principal  Church  of  a  Diocefs  or  Btjhoprtck  #  is 

called  Cathedral,  from  the  Greek ,  Xafofy*,  a  Chair, 
'of  x*0fwi*i,  fideo,  I  fet.  The  Denomination  Cathe¬ 
dral  feems  to  have  taken  its  Rife  from  the  Manner  of 
fitting  in  antient  Churches,  or  Affemblies  of  primitive 
Chriitians  :  In  thefe,  the  Council,  i.  the  Elders  and 
Priefts  was  called  Prefiyterium  \  at  their  Head  was  the 
Bifliop,  who  held  the  Place  of  Chairman,  Cathedralts 
or  Cathedral  tens  •,  and  the  Prefbyters  who  fet  on  either 
Side,  were  alio  called  by  the  antient  Fathers,  /ljjejjores 

Epifcoportim.  . 

Thofe  Aflcmblies  arc  at  prefent  called  Chapter,  and 

that  Chapter  is  compofed  of  a  Dean,  and  feveval  Ca¬ 
nons  or  Prebendaries.  Bcfides  that  of  the  Dean,  which 
is  the  firft  Dignity  of  the  Chapter ,  there  arc  feveral  others, 
as  thofe  of  the  Treafurer,  Chantor  and  Theologal. 

The  Dean  of  a  Chapter  has  no  other  Jurifdiftion 
than  that  ofaffembling  the  Chapter  whenever  he  judges 
roper  for  the  good  of  the  Community,  otherwife  he  is 

Uut  primus  inter  Pares. 

The  Treasurer  has  under  his  Cave,  or  the  Super- 
intendency  of  the  Trcafure  of  the  Cathedral,  confiding 
of  the  Veflcls,  Ornaments,  life,  for  the  divine  Service, 
and  of  the  Cafual,  t.  c.  of  the  Money  received  for 
Obits,  Malles,  Foundations,  life.  to  have  it  chftnbutcd 
to  the  Prebendaries,  and  to  pay  what  is  called  the  Pas 
Cbattr,  or  thofe  Journeymen  hired  by  the  Chapter  to 
pray  to  God  in  their  Head. 

The  CtiAKToa.  is  the  Prnccentor,  or  Matter  of  the 
Choir ;  he  bears  for  Mark  of  his  Office,  at  folemn  Pcf- 
rivals,  while  in  the  Choir,  a  long  Staff,  about  five 
Foot  long,  and  four  Inches  Diameter,  covered  all  over 
with  Lamin<c  of  Silver,  with  which  he  walks  gravely 
up  and  down  the  Choir  during  the  Divine  Service,  that 
it  may  be  performed  with  due  Decency,  and  without 
LVmfufion.  He  gives  Tune  to  the  reft  at  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Pfjilms  and  Anthems,  and  can,  by.ftriking 


The  Canons  or  Prebendaries  are  thofe,  wh0 
in  the  Cathedral  poffefs  a  Prebend  or  Revenue  allotted 
for  the  Performance  of  divine  Service.  Canons  are  0f 
no  great  Antiquity:  Pafchier  obferves,  that  the  Name 
Canon  was  not  known  before  Charlemaign  .  but  hQV,_ 
ever  there  were  Canons  then,  for  in  the  9  th  Chapter  of 
the  Council  affembled  at  Mayence  in  813,  by  his  Or¬ 
ders  j  it  is  commanded  to  the  canonical  Clerks,  /.  €  • 
to  the  Canons ,  to  live  canonically,  i.e.  to  obfeiye 
the  Doftrine  of  the  Scripture,  and  of  the  Fathers, 
and  to  do  nothing  without  their  B flop's  Leave’ 
to  deep  and  eat  in  the  fame  Houfe  ;  and  to  thofe  who 
lived  in  feparate  Houfes,  to  come  eveiy  Morning  to 
the  Lefture  to  hear  what  would  be  ordered. 

Originally  Canons  were  only  Priefts,  or  inferior  Ec- 
clefiafticks,  who  lived  in  Community  •,  refiding  bv  the 
Cathedral  Church,  to  affift  the  Bijhop ,  depending  en¬ 
tirely  on  his  Will,  fupported  by  the  Revenues  of  the 
Bifliop  rick,  and  living  in  the  fame  Houfe  as  his  Dq„ 
mefticks  or  Counfellors,  life.  1  hey  even  inherited  jajs 
Moveables,  ’till  the  Year  8 16,  when  tins  was  prohibited 
by  the  Council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle .  By  Degrees  thefe 
Communities  of  Priefts,  {halting  off  their  Dependence, 
formed  feparate  Bodies,  whereof  the  B  flops  however 
were  ftill  Plead.  In  the  xoth  Century  there  were  Com¬ 
munities  or  Congregations  of  the  fame  Kind  eflablifhcd 
even  in  Cities  where  there  was  no  Bijhop :  Thefe  were 
called  Collegiates,  in  Regard  they  ufed  the  Terms  Con¬ 
gregation  and  College  indifferently :  T  he  Name  Chapter, 
now  given  to  thefe  Bodies,  being  much  more  modern. 
Under  the  fecond  Race  of  the  Kings  of  From,  the 
canonical  or  collegial  Life  had  fpread  itfeif  all  over  the 
Country  ;  and  each  Cathedral  had  its  Chapter  clifonfl: 
from  the  Reft  of  the  Clergy ;  but  they  were  not  yet  de- 

ftined  to  a  Life  fo  eafy  as  now-a-Days. 

They  had  the  Name  Canon  from  the  Greek , 
which  fignifies  three  different  Things,  a  Rule,  a  Pten- 
fion,  or  fixed  Revenue  to  live  on,  and  a  Catalogue  or 
Matricula.  Henqe,  fome  fay,  they  were  called  tow, 
by  Reafon  of  the  Penfion  or  Prebend,  (whence  they 
are  alfo  fometimes  denominated  Sportulantes  FiMhs) 
others  hold  they  were  called  Canons,  becaufe  obliged  to 
live  according  to  the  canonical  Rules  and  Mminons, 
which  were  given  them  j  and  others  as  M.  de  Uarca , 
becaufe  their  Name  was  inferred  in  the  Matricnk,  or 


l 


Catalogue  of  the  Cathedral. 

In  Time  the  Canons  freed  thcmfelves  from  their 

Rules,  the  Obfervance  relaxed,  and  at  length  they 

ccafcd  to  live  in  Community,  yet  toll  formed  Bodies, 

pretending  to  other  Functions  bcfides  the  Celeb.  t 

of  the  common  Office  in  the  Church,  yet  a  1  ° 

the  Rights  of  the  Reft  of  the  Clem,  making ,  t  :u.n  - 

felves  a  neceffary  Council  of  the  Bijhop,  tak!^ 
them  die  Adminiftration  of  a  See  duting  a‘‘  J’ 
and  the  Eleftion  of  a  Bijhop  to  fupp  y 't.  Tht £  ‘ 
even  fome  Chapters  exempt  from  the  Junfckiioi 

the  Bifliop,  and  owning  no  Head  but  their  Doin' 
ter  the  Example  of  Cathedral  Chapters , 
alfo  continued  to  form -Bodies,  alter  they  >• 
doned  living  in  Community  •,  which  Con  ^ 
have  been  in  feveral  Ages  and  Haccs  pc. 

Monks;  for  after  the  monatock  Lile  B“j*  'Sucul.irs 
cjiieft,  many  Bipcps  chofe  Monies  rathci  t 

lor  their  Attendants.  _  CafAmd 

There  are  Canon s  of  various  Kinds,  viz. 

Canons,  Domiciliary  Canons,  ExpcHotm  Cartons,  J. 

Canons,  and  Lay  or  Honorary  Canons,  M  the 

Cardinal  Canons  are  thole  attac hid,  an  h  -s 


7. 

to 


Cardinal  Canons  are  woit- u.r  -  -  "  nrI,ft  is 

’Satins  call  it,  ImarAinati  to  a  Clu,rch>  “  *  Qinons, 
o  a  Farifli.  Domkellary  Canons  were  young  6,whlJ 
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«r|iD  not  befog  in  Orders,  had  no  Right  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  Chapters.  Expcftative  Canons  were  fuch,  as 
without  having  any  Revenue  or  Prebend,  had  the  Ti¬ 
tles  and  Dignities  of  Canons ,  a  Voice  in  the  Chapter , 
and  a  Place  in  the  Choir,  ’till  fuch  a  Time  as  a  Pre¬ 
bend  fhould  fall.  Foreign  Canons  were  fuch  as  did  not 
officiate  in  die  Canonries  to  which  they  belonged.  To 
thefe  were  oppofed  Manjionary  .Canons,  or  Canons  Reji- 
dmtiary.  In  a  manufeript  Ordinary,  at  Rouen,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  Canons  of  thirteen  Marks,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  was  the  Revenue  of  their  Canonicate. 

In’  the  Cathedral  Church  of  our  Lady  at  Paris ,  there 
are  Canons  in  the  facred  Orders,  and  Canons  in  minori- 
btts  or  minor  Orders.  All  the  Canons  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Lyons  ftile  themfelves  Canons  and  Counts  of  Lyons. 
In  the  Churches  at  London  were  minor  Cations  or  little 
Canons ,  who  officiated  for  the  great  ones.  At  Lucca 
there  are  Mitred  Canons  ;  there  were  alfo  Canons  of 
Poverty  ;  and  Canons  ad  Snccurrendum,  who  were  made 
Canons  at  the  Point  of  Death,  to  partake  of  the  Prayers 
of  the  Chapter.  Lay  or  Honorary  Canons ,  are  fuch 
among  the  Laity,  as  have  been  admitted,  out  of  Ho¬ 
nour  and  Refpeft,  into  fome  Chapters  of  Canons . 
Such  are  the  Counts  of  Anjou  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Martin  Be  Lours,  the  Kings  of  France ,  of  St. 
Hilary  in  Pointers,  &c.  the  Emperor  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ters,  &c. 

Befides  the  Cathedral,  there  are  very  few  Bifhopricks 
where  there  is  not  one  or  two  Collegiate  Churches, 
which  are  thofe,  which,  though  they  have  no  Bi - 
pop' s  See,  yet  have  the  antient  Retinue  of  the  Bifhops, 
the  Canons  and  Prebends.  Of  thelc  Collegiate  Churches 
there  are  two  Kinds  j  fome  of  Royal  Foundation, 
others  of  Ecclefiafticai  Foundation  :  Each  of  them  in 
Matters  of  divine  Service  are  regulated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  die  Cathedrals.  There  are  even  fome  Col- 
legate  Churches  which  have  the  epifcopal  Rights. 
Some  of  thefe  Churches  were  antiently  Abbeys, 
which  in  Time  were  fecularifed. 

I  he  Church  of  St.  Peter1  s  Weftminfter  was  antiently 
a  Cathedral,  but  the  Revenues  of  the  Monaftery  being, 
by  Aft  of  Parliament,  io  Elizabeth ,  veiled  in  the 
dm  and  Chapter,  it  commenced  a  Collegiate  Church. 

In  feveral  Caufes  the  filling  it  Cathedral  inftead  of 
Collegiate  Church  of  IVeftminfter ,  has  occafioned  Er¬ 
rors  in  the  Pleadings.  Rippon ,  Windfor,  &c.  are 
alio  Collegiate  Churches,  governed  by  Beans  and 
Chapters. 

In  mod  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  the  Ca¬ 
nons  hire  inferior  Priefts  or  other  Ecclcfiafticks,  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  mod  burchenfomc  of  their  Functions,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  praying*,  according  to  die  following 
malicious  but  very  jtid  Obfervation  of  Boileau ,  fpeak- 
of  the  Canons  of  the  St.  Chap ellc  at  Paris. 

i 

Ces  Chanoines  Vermeils  (A  Brillants  de  Santc 
St tngraijfoicnt  d'unc  Longue  (A  Saint e  Oifivete, 

Sans  fortir  de  leurs  Lifts  plus  doux  que  leurs  Her- 
mines, 

Cj  piettx  Faineans  faifoient  chanter  Matines , 

Vtilloimt  a  bicn  diner,  (A  laiffoient,  en  leur  Lieu , 

/!  des  Chant  res  Gages  le  Soin  de  Loner  Bieti. 

Lutrin. 

Ac/c,  That  the  Bijhops  of  England  arc  all  Barons  and 
leers.  Barons  in  a  two-fold  Manner,  viz,  Feudal 
m  Regard  of  Lands  and  Baronies  annexed  to  their 
himopricks*,  and  by  Writ,  as  being  fummoned  by 
Writ  to  Parliament.  They  have  the  Precedence  of 
a  ot^e,‘  Barons,  and  fit  in  the  upper  I-Ioufe,  botli 
p  .Barons  and  Bifhops.  They  have  two  fpccial 
|  nvileges  next  to  Regal :  The  fird,  that  in  their 
milts  they  fit  and  pafs  Sentence  of  themfelves,  and 
y  their  own  Authority  :  The  Bijhop's  Court  being 
like  other  Courts  j  but  Writs  arc  font  out  in 
Mcir  own  Name,  Teftc  the  Bijhops,  not  in  the 
|ng’s  Name,  as  is  done  in  the  King’s  Courts, 
he  iecond,  that,  like  the  King,  they  can  depute 
rfu'  Authority  to  another,  as  their  Suffragan, 
tun  cel  lor,  Commiflary,  (Ac.  They  have  alfo  this 


m 


Advantage  over  Lay-Lords,  that  in  whatever  ChrP 
lban  Country  they  come,  (except  irf  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholick  Countries)  their  epifcopal  Dignity  is  acknow¬ 
ledged.  They  have  their  Vote  in  the  Trial  dnd 
Arraignment  of  a  Peer,  but  ere  Sentence  of  Deadly 
ZAc.  they  withdraw  and  Vote  by  Proxy;  which*  in 
my  Opinion,  is  but  a  mere  Grimace,  for  though 
they  be  not  prefen t,  at  the  pronouncing  of  the  Sen¬ 
tence  if  they  find  guilty  by  Proxy,  or  otherwise, 
they  have  equally  condemned  him  to  die,  as  thofe 
who  are  prefent  when  the  Sentence  is  pronounced* 
They  have  feveral  Immunities,  as  from  Arrefts, 
Outlawries,  Diftrefs,  (Ac.  Liberty  to  hunt  in  the 
King  s  Foreds,  (Ac.  to  have  certaih  Tuns  of  Wine 
Duty-free,  (Ac.  Their  Perfons  may  not  be  feiZed, 
as  Lay-Peers  may,  upon  Contempt,  but  their  Tem¬ 
poralities  alone.  They  may  qualify  as  many  Chap- 

^nral  a^Dukei!-  By  Law  ^  Crime  of 

Lpifcopicjde,  which  a  Clergyman  commits  by  kil- 

hng  his  Bifiop,  is  equivalent  to  Parricide,  viz, 
Petty-Treafon. 

Bishopricks  are  divided  into  feveral  Pariihes-' 
more  or  lefs  in  Number,  according  to  the  Extent  of 
the  Diocefe ;  and  the  -  Ecclefiadick  committed  to 
the  Conduct  of  each  Parilh,  is  called  Curate  or 
Reftor.  Such  Ecclefiadick  is  mod  commonly  called 
m  England  Parfon,  either  by  Way  of  Eminence, 
as  fome  fay,  becaufe  the  Revenues  of  a  Church  are 
dedined  to  maintain  magnam  Perfonam  ;  or  as  fome 
will  have  it,  becaufe  he  is  bound  by  Virtue  of  his 
Office,  in  Propria  Perfona.  fervire  Deo,  (though  he 
docs  it  oftener  by  his  Curate )  whence  Imperfonare,  in 
old  Charters,  is  to  put  in  Pofieffion  of  a  Parfonage 
&c.  or  as  others,  becaufe  the  original  Parfons ,  Per - 
fon<c,  were  in  Reality  only  Dignitaries,  and  poffeffed 
Benefices,  which  gave  them  fome  perfonal  Pre-emi¬ 
nences  in  the  Church  or  Chapter ,  but  no  Power* 
Or  laftly,  as  others,  becaufe  the  Parfon  for  his  Time 
reprefents  his  Church,  and  fudain  the  Perfon  there¬ 
of,  as  well  in  fuing  as  in  being  fued  in  any  Aftiori 
touching  the  fame. 

Some  didinguifh  between  a  Reftor  and  Parfon  i 
The  Reftor ,  fay  they,  is  where  the  Vicarage  is  en¬ 
dowed  ;  and  the  Parfon ,  Perfona,  where  the  Perfon- 
age  is  without  a  Vicarage :  But  the  Didin£tion  feems 
new  and  fubtle :  Brafton  apparently  ufes  Reftor  and 
1  arfon  as  fynonimous. 

Formerly,  he  who  had  a  Church  by  Inditurion  and 
Induction  only  for  his  own  Life,  was  call’d  Parfon 
mortal ;  but  any  collegiate,  or  conventual  Body,  to 

whom  the  Church  was  for  ever  appropriated,  was  cal¬ 
led  Parfon  immortal . 

Some,  again,  make  a  Diftinftion  between  Parfon 
fimply,  and  P arjon  imperfonee,  imperfonated.  Parfon 
imperfonee  is  the  Reftor  or  Incumbent  in  Pofieffion  of 
a  Parifli  Church,  whether  prefentative  or  impropriate, 
and  with  whom  the  Church  is  full.  Parfon  fimply, 
they  contend,  is  properly  the  Patron,  or  he  that  has 
the  Right  of  Prefentation ;  call’d  Parfon,  by  reafon, 
before  the  Latcran  Council,  he  had  a  Right  to  the 
Tithes,  in  Refpeft  of  his  Liberality  in  creating  or  en¬ 
dowing  the  Church,  quafi  fujlineret  Perfonam  Eccle - 
fnv.  It  is  certain,  in  the  Regiders  of  Writs,  Perfona 
imperfonata  is  us’d  for  the  Rector  of  a  Benefice  pre¬ 
fentative  ;  and,  in  Dyer,  a  Dean  and  Chapter  arc  faid 
to  be  Parfons  imperfonces  of  a  Benefice  appropriated  to 


them.  So  that  Pcrfonata  feerns  only  chang’d  into  im 
perfonata,  in  Refpeft  of  the  Pofieffion  of  the  Benefice. 

The  Parsonage,  or  Rectory,  is  ordinarily  en¬ 
dow’d  with  a  Houle,  Glebe,  and  Tithe,  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Parfon,  or  Reftor. 

A  Rector,  or  Parson,  is  prefentod  to  his  Par¬ 
fonage,  or  Rcftory ,  either  by  the  King,  or  by  the  Bi- 
fiiop,  or  by  any  other  who  lias  Right  of  Patronage  to 
that  Church  he  is  prefentod  to, 

Of  Patronages,  fome  are  lay,  others  eccleftaftical 
Lay  Patronage,  is  a  Right  attach’d  to  the  Perfon,  ci¬ 
ther  as  Founder,  or  as  Heir  of  the  Founder,  or  as 
Poffeffor  of  a  Fee  to  which  the  Patronage  is  annex’d. 
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Lay  Patronage,  again,  is  real,  or  per  final.  Real  Pa¬ 
tronage  is  that  attach’d  -to  the  Glebe,  or  to  certain 
Lands,  and  Hereditaments.  Per  final  Patronage^ is  that 
belonging  immediately  to  the  Founder  of  the  Church, 
and  tranfmittible  to  his  Children  and  Family,  without 
being  annex’d  to  any  Fee.  Per  final  Patronage  can’t 
be  alienated  or  fold,  real  may,  together  with  the  Glebe 
to  which  it  is  annex’d.  There  muft  ever,  be  fome 
Body  or  Matter  to  fix  it  to,  in  order  to  its  being  tranf- 
ferr’d  to  another. 

Ecclefiajlical  Patronage,  is  that  which  aPerfon  is 
entitled  to  by  Virtue  of  fome  Benefice  which  he  holds. 
If  an  Ecclefiaftick  has  a  Right  of  Patronage  on  his 
own  Account,  independent  of  his  ecclefiaftical  Capa¬ 
city,  this  is  Hill  Lay  Patronage. 

The  Origin  of  the  Right  of  Patronage  we  find  in 
the  tenth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Orange  *,  where  it 
is  exprefs’d,  that  a  Founder  may  prefent  to  the  Dio- 
celan  the  Clerks  he  thinks  proper  for  his  Church.  By 
a  Law  of  Juftinian  it  is  ordain’d, 'that  the  Founders 
of  Churches  may  not  put  Clerks  in  them,  on.  their 
own  Authority,  but  only  prefent  them  to  the  Bifhop. 
Some  Canonifts  look  on  the  Right  of  Patronage  as  a 
Kind  of  ecclefiaftick  Servitude.  The  Right  ,  of  Pa¬ 
tronage  fleeps,  but  is  not  loft,  while  a  Perfon  is  out  of 
the  Communion  of  the  Church. 

In  England,  the  Prefentation  muft  be  tendered  to 
the  Bifhop  within  an  hundred  and  eighty-two  Days 
after  the  Living  is  vacant,,  elfe  it  lapfes  to  the  Bifhop  ♦, 
and  if  the  Bifhop  does  not  collate  in  Half  a  Year 
more,  it  lapfes  to  the  Archbifhop  *,  and  from  him,  in 
a  like  Time,  to  the  King,  who  may  ftay  as  long  as 
he  pleafes:  For  Nullum  tempts  occurrit  Regi .  By 
fome  Cuftoms  a  Lay  Patron  has  only  lour  Months 
Time  to  make  his  Prefentation  in  •,  and  if  he  has  pre- 
fented  a  Perfon  incapable,  he  may  vary  it,  and  make 
a  new  Prefentation  within  the  four  Months. 

in  France ,  the  ecclefiaftical  Patronage ,  efpecially  in 
.the  Poffeffion  of  Abbies,  or  other  religious  Houfes, 
is  very  oppreftive  to  the  inferior  Clergy ,  for  the  Ab¬ 
bies,  or  other  religious  Houfes,  referv’d  for  them- 
felves  the  whole  Revenue  of  the  Parifhes  in  their 
Prefentation,  and  give  to  the  Incumbent  but  a  very 
fmall  Penfion,  fcarce  fufficient,  with  the  Cafual  of  his 
Church,  to  maintain  him  *,  and  thofe  Gentlemen  ap¬ 
propriate  to  their  own  Ufe  all  the  great  Tithes,  viz. 
thofe  on  Corn,  Flay,  and  Wood  •,  leaving,  fometimes, 
by  a  Kind  of  Condefcenfion,  the  finall  ones,  as  thofe 
of  Wool,  Milk,  Checfe,  Lambs,  Ferrets,  &V.  to  the 
Reft  or  \  who,  in  Fatft,  and  according  to  the  Inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Founders,  as  well  as  of  the  Church,  fhould 
have  all  Sorts  of  Tithes,  both  great  and  fmall. 

Thofe  Tithes  are  the  tenth  Part  of  all  Profits,  or 
Fruits,  both  predial,  perfonal,  and  mixt-,  allotted  to 
the  Clergy  for  their  Maintenance. 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Lithe s,  viz.  perfonal , 
predial,  and  mixt.  Perfonal  Tithes  are  thofe  due,  or 
accruing  from  the  Profits  of  Labour,  Art,  Trade, 
Navigation,  and  Induftry  of  Man.  Predial  Tithes, 
thofe  which  arife  from  the  Fruits  of  the  Ground  ;  as 
Corn,  Hay,  Underwood,  Flax,  Hemp,  &c.  or  from 
the  Emits  of  Trees*,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plumbs, 
Cherries *,  or  from  the  Produce  of  the  Garden,  Pre¬ 
dial  Tithes,  are  cither  great,  or  fmall.  Great  Tithes 
are  thofe  of  Corn,  Hay,  and  Wood.  Small  Tithes 
are  thofe  of  Flax,  Hemp,  tfic.  which  arc  predial  * 
and  thofe  of  Wool,  Milk,  Checfe,  Ferrets,  &V.  which 
arc  mist,  becaufc  arifing  from  Beads,  and  other  Ani¬ 
mals  fed  with  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

The  Tithes  of  Ground  newly  broke  up,  and  culti¬ 
vated,  are  call’d  Decimu'  novalcs,  and  always  belong 
to  the  Vicar,  in  England,  as  well  as  the  fmall  Tithes. 
The  Novelty  is  confin’d  to  forty  Years  before  the 
Demand. 

TIkj  Clergy  pretends  that  the  Cuflom  of  paying 
Tithes  is  very  antient,  fincc  Abraham  gave  Melchifidech 
the  Tenth  of  all  the  Spoils  of  the  four  Kings  he  had 
defeated,  Gen.  xiv.  20.  and  Jacob  made  a  Vow  at  Be¬ 
thel,  lo  give  the  Tenth  of  all  the  Riches  he  Humid 
gather,  in  that  Journey,  to  God,  Gen.  xxviii,  22.  But 


thefe  Pafiagcs  do  not  plead  much  in  Favour  of  r 
as  they  have  been  paid  forTeveral  Centura  i*  ■ > 


the  Chriftian  Clergy  •,  for  Abraham  gave  on W  t0 

chifidech  the  Tenth  of  die  Spoils,  not  of  hicp° 
and  this  but  once,  not  annually ;  and  befides  CVenuc* 
Maintenance,  which  Melchifidech  wanted  not  ^  ^ 3 
Homage  :  For  it  can’t  be  imagin’d.  fW  :r  . . 


*/(*//*  mi  it.  j  mrxiaL  lie  QlQ 

Effett  of  a  Vow,  voluntarily  made,  to  offer  the  T 
of  all  he  fhould  po  fiefs  ;  not  to  any  prieft  but  m  r*j 
himfelf,  upon  an  Altar.  .  t0 

Tithes  were  fir  ft  legally  enjoin’d  by  Moles  L  -  7 
xxvii.  30.  Numb,  xviii.  21.  Deut.x iv.  21.  That  7!  * 
giflator  oblig’d  the  Ifraelites  to  feveral  Kinds  of  Lithe"* 
as,  1.  The  firft  Tithe ,  which  was  that  of  au  tj2 
Fruits  given  to  the  Levites.  2.  The  fecond  Lithe was 
a  tenth  Part  of  the  nine  remaining  after  Paymenr  nf 
the  firft  Tithe.  This  Tithe  was  fet  a-part  in  each  Fa¬ 
mily,  and  the  Mafter  of  the  Family  was  oblig’d  to 
carry  it  to  Jerufalem ,  and  to  fpend  it  there ;  or  in 
Cafe  he  could  not,  he  was  to  redeem  it,  or  convert  it 
into  Money  ;  in  which  Cafe,  he  was  to  add  a  Fifth  to 
it,  and  carry  the  Money  to  Jerufalem.  The  Rabbins 
fay,  that  if  he  did  not  redeem  it  himfelf,  that  is,  if 
he  did  not  fubftitute  his  own  Money  in  Lieu  of  it 
but  fold  it  to  another,  he  was  only  requir’d  to  carry 
the  bare  Price  to  Jerufalem, ,  without  any  Addition. 

3 .  The  Tithe  of  the  Tithe  was  the  tenth  Part  of  all 
the  Tithes  that  had  been  given  to  the  Levites  by  the 
People.  For  the  Levites ,  after  they  had  got  all  their 
Tithes  of  the  People,  divided  it  into  ten  Parts,  and  in 
their  Turn  gave  a  Tithe  to  the  Priefts.  This  Lithe 
the  Rabbins  call’d  Oblation  of  the  Tithes  •,  Tithe  of 
Tithe ,  or  Tithes  of  Things  finttiffd :  And  this  the 
Levites  were  oblig’d  to  carry  to  the  Temple;  the  reft 
was  referv’d  for  their  own  Subfiftence.  4.  The  Lithe 
of  the  third  Tear,  was  another  Kind  of  Lithe,  not 
much  different  from  the  fecond  Tithe ,  excepting  that 
it  was  lefs  troublefome,  by  reafon  they  were  not  obli¬ 
ged  to  carry  it  to  Jerufalem .  Every  feventh  Year 
God  appointed  that  the  Ground  fhould  lie  and  reft, 
nor  fhould  the  Owners  even  gather  the  Fruits  which  it 
produc’d  fpontaneoufly :  That  Year,  therefore,  they 
paid  no  Tithe ,  but  only  the  fix  preceding  ones  •,  now 
every  Third  of  thefe  fix  Years,  i.  e.  on  the  third,  and 
the  fixth,  they  rais’d  as  ufually  the  firft  Lithe,  and  after 
that  a  fecond  *  but  this  fecond  they  did  not  carry  to 
Jerufalem ,  either  in  Kind,  or  in  Money,  but  kept  it 
by  them  to  be  fpent  by  the  Levites,  the  Strangers, 
the  Fatherlefs,  and  the  Widows  of  the  Place,  Dent. 
xiv.  28,  29.  This  was  alfo  call’d  the  Lithe  of  the 
Poor,  and  the  third  Tithe  and  thefe  third  Years  it 
was  paid  on,  were  call’d  the  Tithe  Tears.  All  thefe 
Tithes  amounted  to  above  one  Sixth  of  the  Revenue 
of  each  Perfon :  For  if,  for  Inltance,  a  Mafter  ol  a 
Family  reap’d  6000  Meafurcs  of  Wheat,  and  100 
were  firft  taken  away  for  the  Firft- fruits  of  Oblation, 
he  had  only  5900  left  •,  for  thefe  5900,  taking  away 
the  firft  Tithe,  590,  there  remain’d  5310,  the  lenti 
whereof  is  531  ;  which  being  taken  for  the  fccoiH 
Tithe,  leaves  4779  f°r  the  Proprietor ;  who,  conle- 
quently,  has  given  1 1 2 1 ,  viz.  1 2 1  more  than  a  oixt  1 

of  the  whole.  ... 

Of  the  590,  which  the  Levites  receiv’d  foi  t  ten 
firft  Tithe,  59  went  to  the  Priefts  for  the  Line  oj 
Tithes  *,  fo  that  there  were  left  53 1  for  their  own  w 

fiftcncc,  and  that  of  their  Families.  .  , 

Though  God  himfelf  had  cftabljfh’d  the  1  1 '•  > 
under  the  written  Law,  it  muft  not  be  invert  c  ten  <-1 
that  Chrift  has  likewife  cftablifii’d  the  Tithes,  urn 
the  Law  of  Grace,  or  that  we  are  under  the 
ligation  to  pay  the  Tithes  to  our  Clergy,  the  JJ}{U  { 
were  to  pay  to  the  Levites,',  fincc  there  is  aVty,P  ' 
Difference  be  tween -the  Levites  and  our  Clergy  •  ^  \ 

the  Levites  had  no  Part  in  the  Divifion  ol  t  ie  -* 
made  between  Jacob's  other  Children,  it  was  h 
juft  that  fomctiiing  elfe  fhould  be  allow  d  » j  , 
Subfiftence  i  therefore  God,  by  Mojes  s 


CL  £ 

(V 1  JAM  the  2lr7j&tf  for  that  Purpofe  5  but  the  fame 
el  ,  be  fajd  of  our  Ori®F,  who  are  not  depriv’d,  as 
cf”  jjvites  were,  by  being  call’d  to  the  Service  of 
h  Altars,  of  the  Poffefiions  given  them  by  their 
ntht  of  Inheritance,  nor  of  any  other  Claim  or  Pre- 
K  fnns  to  any  other  Things  of  that  Kind  ;  Therefore 
lere  were  no  tithes  eftabli  fil’d,  nor  even  the  leaft 
1  noon  made  of  them,  in  the  firft  Centuries  of  the 
Cbriltian  Church-,  and  though  the  Priefts  of  thofe 
Da  vs  were  very  poor,  and  very  few  of  them  had  any 
eal  or  perfonal  Eftate,  there  was  no  Provifion  made 
for  them,  but  they  depended,  entirely,  for  their  Sub- 
fiftence,  as  the  Mendicant  Friars  have  done  fince,  on 
die  Alms  and  Oblations  of  the  moft  pious,  and  moft 
charitable  among  the  Chriftians .  In  After-times,  the 
Clem  ^rowing  more  numerous,  and  thofe  Alms  and 
Oblations  being  not  judg’d  fufficient  for  their  Main¬ 
tenance  *  die  Laity  gave  a  certain  Portion  of  their 
Revenues  to  them,  but  voluntarily,  and  not  out  of 
any  Conftraint  or  Obligation.  The  firft  Inftances  we 
have  of  it,  were  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  Centuries 
this  Gift  was  call’d  Tithe,  not  that  it  was  really  a  tenth 
Part  of  their  Income,  or  near  fo  much  *  but  only  in 
Imitation  of  the  Tithes  of  the  old  Law. 

In  the  following  Age,  the  Prelates,  in  their  Coun¬ 
cils,  in  Concert  with  the  Princes,  made  an  exprefs 
Law  to  that  Purpofe,  and  oblig’d  the  Laity  to  give  a 
foil  tenth  Part  of  their  Revenues,  Fruits,  &c.  to  the 
Ecclefiafticks.  This  the  Church  enjoy’d,  without 
Difturbance,  for  two  or  three  Centuries ;  but  in  the 
eighth  Century  the  Clergy  got  hold  of  Part  of  thefe 
Tithes,  either  by  their  own  Authority,  or  by  Grants 
or  Donations  of  the  Princes,  and  appropriated  them 
to  their  own  Ufe.  Some  Time  afterwards  they  re- 
ftor’d  diem,  or  apply’d  them  to  the  founding  of  Mo- 
nafteries  or  Chapters  *  and  the  Church  confented,  at 
Jeaft  tacitly,  to  this  Reftitution.  In  1179,  the  third 
Council  of  Later  an ,  held  under  Alexander  III.  com¬ 
manded  the  Laymen  to  reftore  all  the  Tithes ,  they  yet 
held,  to  the  Church.  In  1215,  the  fourth  Council  of 
Lateran ,  held  under  Innocent  III,  moderated  the  Mat¬ 
ter  a  little,  and  without  faying  any  Thing  of  the 
Tithes  which  the  Laity  already  poffefs’d,  forbad  them 
to  appropriate  or  take  any  more  for  the  future. 

Fra,  Paolo,  in  his  Treatife  of  beneficiary  Matters, 
is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Cuftom  of  paying  Tithes  under 
the  new  Law,  began  in  France  *,  and  affirms,  that 
there  are  no  Inftances  of  it  before  the  eighth  and  ninth 
Centuries.  But  he  muft  be  miftaken  for  in  die  fe- 
cond  Council  of  Mafcon ,  in  Burgundy ,  held  in  585, 
compos’d  of  forty-three  Bifhops,  and  where  twenty 
Canons  were  made  for  the  ecclefiaftical  Difcipline,  it  is 
faul,  that  the  Chriftians  had  a  long  Time  kept  invio¬ 
late  that  Law  of  God  whereby  Tithe  of  all  their  Fruits 
was  enjoin’d  to  be  given  to  holy  Places,  &c.  In 
EtFeft,  Origen,  Hotntl.  11.  on  Numb,  thinks,  that 
the  old  Law  of  Mofcs ,  touching  the  Firft-fruits  and 
Tithes,  both  of  Cattle,  and  of  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth,  are  not  abrogated  by  the  Gofpel,  but  ought 
to  be  obferv’d  on  their  antient  Footing.  The  fixth 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Mafcon ,  orders  Tithes  to  be 
paid  to  the  Minifters  of  the  Church,  according  to  the 
Liw  of  God,  and  the  immemorial  Cuftom  of  the 
Cbrijlwis,  and  that  upon  Penalty  of  Excommuni¬ 
cation  ^  which  is  the  firft  Penalty  we  find  impos’d  on 
fuch  as  would  not  pay  Tithes .  On  which  Ground  it 
IS>  that  many,  among  the  modern  Clergy ,  hold  their 
Tithes  to  be  Jure  Bivino  \  but  I  hope  not  the  Pro¬ 
liant  Clergy ,  who  would  be  afliam’d  to  quote,  in 
Defence  of  a  temporal  Intereft,  a  Council,  which  they 
in  fevcral  other  Points,  as  reprefenting  the 
Whore  of  Babylon ,  who,  in  their  Opinion,  lmd  al- 
rcady  gone  a  whoring,  long  before  the  Convocation 
of  that  Council. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  plead,  that  the  Rccom- 
pcncc  to  be  given  Church  Minifters,  is  differently  or¬ 
dain’d  by  God,  according  to  the  Differences  he  has 
put  between  his  two  great  Difpenfations,  the  Law  and 
the  Gofpel :  Under  the  Law  he  gave  them  Tithes, 
tinder  the  Gofpel,  having  left  all  Things  in  his  Church 


rg  r. 

to  Charity,  and  Chfiftiati  Freedom,  he  has  given  them 
only  what  fhall  be  given  them  freely,  and  in  Charity,. 
That  the  Law  of  Tithes  is  in  Force  under  the  Gofpel* 
all  the  Proteftants  (die  Anglican  Church  excepted) 
deny  :  For  though,  fay  they.  Hire  to  the  Labourer 
be  of  moral  and  perpetual  Right*  yet  that  fpecial 
Kind  of  Hire,  the  Tenth,  can  be  of  no  Right,  01* 
Necefiity^  but  to  the  fpecial  Labour  for  which  God 
ordain’d  it  that  fpecial  Labour  was  the  Levitical  and 
ceremonial  Service  of  the  Tabernacle,  Numb ,  viii,  2t„  ' 
31.  which  was  abolifh’d:  The  Right  therefore  of  the 
fpecial  Hire  muft  be  abolifh’d  too.  That  Tithes  were 
ceremonial,  continue  they,  is  evident,  from  their  not 
being  given  to  the  Levites  till  they  had  been  firft  of* 
fer’d  as  a  Heave-Offering  to  the  Lord,  Ver.  24,  284 
He,  then,  who  by  the  Law  brings  Tithes  into  the 
Gofpel,  brings  in,  likewife,  a  Sacrifice,  and  an  Altar  % 
without  which.  Tithes ,  by  the  Law,  were  unfainftify’d 
and  polluted,  Ver.  32.  and  therefore  were  never 
thought  of  in  the  firft  Chriftian  Times,  till  ceremo¬ 
nial  Altars,  and  Oblations,  had  been  brought  back* 
The  Jews  themfelves,  ever  fince  their  Temple  was 
deftroy’d,  though  they  have  Rabbi’s  and  Teachers  of* 
the  Law,  yet  pay  no  Tithes ,  as  having  no  proper  Le¬ 
vites  to  whom,  nor  Altar  whereupon  to  hallow  them  .• 
Which  argues,  that  the  Jews  themfelves  never  look’d 
on  Tithes  as  moral,  but  merely  ceremonial.  They 
add,  that  Tithes  were  not  allow’d  to  the  Priefts  and 
Levites  merely  for  their  Labour  in  the  Tabernacle,  but 
in  Confideration  of  this,  likewife,  that  they  were  not 
allow’d  to  have  any  other  Part  or  Inheritance  in  the 
Land,  Ver.  20,  24.  and  who,  by  that  Means,  for  a 
Tenth  loft  a  Twelfth. 

In  Effedl,  for  the  firft  300  Years  after  Chrtft ,  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  ecclefiaftical  Riftory  of  any 
fuch  Tiling  as  Tithes ,  though  in  that  Time  Altars 

and  Oblations  had  been  recall’d.  The  Churchmen 

% 

confeffedly  liv’d  all  that  Time  on  Free-will  Offerings, 
nor  could  the  Defefb  of  paying  Tithes  be  owing  to 
this,  that  there  were  wanting  civil  Magiftrates  to  en¬ 
join  it,  fince  Chriftians  having  Lands,  might  have 
given  out  of  them  what  they  pleas’d  ;  and  the  firft 
Chriftian  Emperors,  who  did  all  Things  by  Advice  of 
the  Bifhops,  fupply’d  what  was  wanting  to  the  Clergy , 
not  out  of  Tithes ,  which  were  never  propos’d,  but 
out  of  their  imperial  Revenues. 

The  firft  Authority  produc’d,  fetting  afide  the  apo- 
ftolical  Conftitutions,  which  few  of  the  Patrons  of 
Tithes  will  infift  on,  is  a  provincial  Synod  at  Cullen ,  in 
356,  where  Tithes  are  voted  to  be  God’s  Rent:  But 
before  that  Time,  divers  other  Ceremonies  had  got 
Ground,  as  Altars,  Candles  at  Noon,  &c.  and  one 
Ceremony  begat  another,  as  it  is  certain  that  Tithes 
fuppofe  Altars. 

It  is  alledg’d,  that  Tithes  are  of  early  and  folemn 
Force  in  England ,  having  been  paid  by  Statute  ever 
fince  the  Saxon  King  Athclftan ,  Anno  928.  To  which 
the  oppofite  Party  anfwers,  that  Rajiefcot ,  or  Petcr- 
pcnce,  had  been  likewife  paid  to  the  Pope  by  Statute 
above  200  Years  longer,  viz.  from  the  Year  725, 
And  that  it  is  to  be  noted,  by  the  Way,  that  thefe 
antient  Tithes ,  among  the  Anceftors  of  the  Englijh , 
kept  a  nearer  Analogy  to  their  Original  in  the  Mofaick 
Law ;  for  the  Priefts  had  but  a  third  Parc,  the  other 
two  Thirds  being  appointed  for  the  Poor,  afid  to  re¬ 
pair  the  Churches,  as  appears  from  the  Canons  of  Ro¬ 
bert  and  Elf  rick. 

The  fame  Rules  arc  ftill  in  Force  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholick  Church, 'but  can’t  be  fo  ftri&ly  obferv’d  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  where  a  Parfon  being  not  oblig’d  to 
Celibacy,  can’t  conveniently  fpend  Part  of  his  Tithes 
to  fuccour  the  Poor  of  his  Parifh,  when  Charity  muft 
begin  at  Home  nor  in  the  Reparations  of  his  Church, 
which  is  a  publick  Edifice,  while  his  own  I-Joufe  wants 
always  repairing. 

But*,  however,  in  both  Churches  Parfons  fhould 
know  that  Tithes  are  not  given  them  to  keep  them  in 
Indolence,  and  Luxury,  or  for  their  Support  only, 
and  that  of  their  Families,  on  no  other  Conditions 
than  thofe  of  wearing  a  clerical  Habit,  and  the  Name 
8  U  of 
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V  r  tie  A  or  or  Parfon  of  fuch  Pavifh  •,  leaving 

of  Curate  R^tor  01  ^  of  ^  Souls  him. 

f°If  k  tolnfwer  for,  and  falfely  imagining  that  he  has 
difcharo-’d  all  his  Obligations,  v/hen  he  takes  Care  to 

car:,e ' “  v 

SircS;  SLt  N«ssr, 

and  towards  his  Church.  He 

Glory!  2  He  malt  converfe  often  with  him,  by 

Prayers.  .  oblig’d  to  advance  God’s  Glory 

„  his  *  MJ  oe  dj 

thatneedetb  not  to  be  afhamcd,  rightly  dividing  the  Wo, 

°r  T&  tnuft  often  converfe  with  God  b,  IWJ». 

becaufe  being  she  Mediator  between 

he  is  to  expofe  to  him  the  Wants  ot  his  hlocK,  ana 

learn  from  him  how  to  behave  towards  the  fame  Flock, 


with  Refpeft  to  their  Salvation.  ^ 

Pe, 

?°,!eiSS  ^For  (a!  Chlifi  “eiT  Ays, 
Matl'xvi  26.)  What  is  a  Man  profited ,  if  he  jhall  gain 
rtf  whole  World,  and  lofe  his  own  Soul  ?  2_  He  ough 

to  execute  faithfully  what  he  knows  to  be  p  efcnb  d 
rr,  him  bv  the  Church ;  left,  by  his  OmilUons,  ne 

ftould  fcandalize  the  Eccjefiafticks,  whom  he  hasfor 

fvS  as  ’  much  as  poflible,  all  that  is  contrary  to  the 
Conftitutions,  and  true  Spirit  of  the  Church  efpeaally 
Avarice,  Luxury,  and  Gluttony.  And  for  that  Kea 

Tabled  Comedies,  SpeAacles,  G?c.  _  and  likewife 
Smoaking  to  Excefs ;  for,  in  my  Opinion  there  is 
nothin^  more  hideous,  than  to  fee  a  Parfon,  who 
flrould°  dify  his  Flock  by  his  Sobriety,  Gravity,  and 
Modefty,  always  in  a  Publick  Houfe,  or  always  will 
a  Pipe  in  his  Mouth,  and  a  Pot  under  his  Noie. 

He’ll  foon  renounce,  or  rather  abhor  thefe  fcandalous 
Practices,  if  he  flies  Idlenefs,  by  regulating  how  he  is 
f0  employ  all  the  Hours  of  the  Day  and  dividing 

them  between  his  feveral  Funftions:  V.  gr.  Appom 
jng  a  Time  for  his  Prayers,  or  to  recite  lns  Liuugy  v 
another  for  reading  fome  Chapter  of  the  Bible  v  ano¬ 
ther  for  his  publick  Fundlions  at  Church  •,  another  to 
iludv  Theology  j  and  another  to  vifit  the  Sick  oi  his 
Parifh •,  taking  Care,  however,  in  tins  Regulation  of 
his  Time,  diat  the  Things  which  are  of  Obligation, 
or  Precept,  fliould  not  prejudice  thofe  which  are  of 
Council  only.  V.  gr.  That  he  h'mild  not  apply  hnn- 
felf  to  Reading,  when  he  fliould  vifit  a  lick  1  erloi  , 
who  calls  for  Jus  Afliftance  for  then  the  Salvation  o 
that  Sheep  in  Danger,  is  preferable  to  the  lnftruftion 

°^The  Obligations  or  a  Curate,  Parfon,  or  Rcftor, 

towards  liis  Parilhioners,  are  as  follow  : 

,  He  muft  re  fide  in  his  Panfli,  not  of  a  local 

only,  but  of  an  effedtive  Refidcnce  •,  otherw.fe  how 

cai7  he  difeharge  all  his  Obligations  ?  How  could  he 
know  his  Flock,  and  admmifter  the  Sacraments  to 
them?  How  could  he  feed  them,  with  the  Woid  of 
God,  and  with  his  Example,  tsV.  A  I  aftoi  w ho 
lord  ikes  his  Hock,  is  call’d  an  Idol,  Zecb.  xi.  an  Idol 
lias  Eyes,  Ears,  Hands,  and  Hen  but  can  neither 
fee,  hear,  adt,  nor  walk.  Likewife,  a  1  aftoi  guilty 
of  Non-relidcnce,  though  he  may  have  feveial  L  - 
■nts,  cfpecially  of  Learning,  Wiidom,  and  Llo- 
qucnce  •,  is  as  ufelefs  to  his  Parifliioncrs,  as  if  lie  was 

11  ,?  He  is  oblig’d  to  feed  his  Flock  with  the  Word 
of  God,  and  with  his  Example,  i  Pet.  v.  a.  M 
the  block  of  God  which  is  among  you.  I'irft  with  the 


Word  of  God,  not  by  reading  only  two  or  th 
lanes  out  of  a  Paper,  in  a  fleepy,  canting  Tone  ^ 
in  fuch  Hafte,  as  if  the  Parfon  wanted  to  finilh  °i 
moll  as  foon  as  he  has  begun  ;  but  with  that  Zeal 
Gravity,  and  Un&ion,  neceffary  to  convince  his  A 
ditors  of  the  Truth  he  announces  to  them  s** 
condly.  By  his  Example  i  becaufe  a  Pallor,  according 
to  Cbrift's  Doftrine,  John  x.  4.  Goes  before  his  SbJ 
Therefore  how  fcandalous  it  muft  be  to  fee  him  at 
tempt  to  lead  his  Flock,  after  he  has  been  fo  long 
fitting  at  a  Tavern,  that  he  himfelf  wants  a  Leaded 
or  when,  in  Head  of  leading  them  to  Church,  iie  leads 
them,  by  his  Example,  to  Playhoufes,  Balls,  Aflem- 

blies,  &c- 

g.  He  is  to  admmifter  die  Sacraments  to  his  Sheep 
according  to  this  Paflage  of  St.  Paul ,  1  Cor.  iv. 

Let  a  Man  fo  account  of  us ,  as  of  the  Minifies  of 
Chrift*  and  Stewards  of  the  Myfteries  of  God.  J 
4.  He  muft  take  Care  of  the  Sick.  Firft,  Becaufe 
by  that  Care  he  gains  the  Confidence  and  Good-will 
of  his  Parilhioners ;  according  to  this  Paffagc  of 
Ecclef.  vii.  2.  Non  te  pigeat  vifit  are  infirmum ,  ex  hoc 
enim  in  dileBione  fimaheris .  Secondly,  The  Pari- 
fhioners  are  better  difpos’d,  at  that  Time,  to  receive 
the  faiutary  Advice  of  their  Parfon .  That  Vifitadon 
does  not  confift  only  in  kneeling  by  the  Bed  fide  of 
the  Sick,  and  muttering  five  or  fix  Prayers  in  Hafte 
but  in  infpiring  him  with  a  juft  Horror,  for  his  pad  Of¬ 
fences,  exciting  him  to  Repentance,  and  preparing 
him  for  that  dangerous  Paftage  from  Time  to  Eter¬ 
nity  •,  for  that  critical  Moment  when  he  is  to  appear 
before  a  juft  and  impartial  Judge,  who  will  call  him 
to  an  Account  for  all  the  Aftions  of  his  Life,  even 
the  mod  indifferent ;  and  who  will  puniih  or  reward 
him  according  to  his  Defert;  temperating  the  No¬ 
tions  he  will  give  him  of  the  Severity  of  that  Judge, 
with  thofe  of  his  incomprehenfible  Nfercy,  that  he  may 
not  be  drove  to  Defpair,  nor  depart  with  too  much 
Confidence.  Thofe  Vi  fits,  of  a  Parfon  to  his  lick 
Parilhioners,  fliould  always  ,be  difinterefted,  left  the 
Confcioufnefs  of  the  Avarice  of  the  Pallor  Ihouid  deter 

the  Sheep  from  wiihing  for  his  Vifits. 

Thefe  Reflections  lead  me  into  others,  on  a  Dii- 
order  which  happens  but  too  often  in  Parilhcs,  and 
which  is  a  Scandal,  I  will  not  fay  to  CbriftmHy ,  that’s 
too  little,  but  even  to  Mankind  *,  and  which,  1  hope, 
5tis  in  the  Power  of  the  Clergy  to  remedy  ;  1  mean  the 
burying  of  the  Dead  :  For  I  have  fecn  (Ifay  it  with 
die  greateft  Horror,  for  thofe  deteftable  Monilers, 
who  are  in  nothing  different  from  the  Brutes,  but  in 
their  Cruelties  to  their  Fellow-creatu res)  tolling  from 
one  Side  of  the  Street  to  another,  poor  miferab  c  Ob¬ 
jects,  ready  to  give  up  the  Ghoft,  and  capable,  by 
their  Sighs  and  Groans,  to  render  fcnfible,  and  excite  to 
Compaflion  of,  the  very  Stones,  which  they  laid  upon, 
for  Fear  of  being  put  to  the  Charge  of  burying  them. 
Alas!  what  can  be  thofe  Charges,  which  make  the 
Avarice  of  thofe  Anthropophages  revolt  ngainlt  u)n' 
palfion  and  Humanity?  Sure  it  can’t  be  the  l-ccs <r 
the  Church ;  for  it  would  be  a  facrilegious  'l  emcn  y; 


die  wJUircn  5  iux  il  wuum  ^  u.  , 

even  to  fuppofe  that  a  Parfon  would  not  re«nRl ,  f 
thofe  Fees,  to  flielter  a  Member  ol  that  divine 
of  whom  they  call  thcmfelves  Minifters,  from  the 
fults  of  the  Elements,  and  of  the  Brutes,  which  m 
endu’d  with  more  Companion  than  thofe  ivl  < 
thcmfelves  above  them,  and  by  a  Pretence  to  L 
nality,  fee  m  choak’d  at  the  very  Sight  of 
rable  a  Spcftacle  :  But  as  that  can  t  be  t  d 

of  fo  great  a  Piece  of  Inhumanity,  I  woukl  B 
to  know  fome  other,  though  I  am  afraid  they '  '  ‘ 

ledge  any  that  could  juftify  their  barbarous  C  • 
t  A  Curate  muft  take  Care  that  there  be  n  « 
Pai-ifli  Chrifiian  Schools,  where  Children  are  t  . 
not  only  »  read  and  write,  but  likewife  he  Pune  plu> 


lc 


always  ftrongly  menu  a 

learn  M  in  our  Infancy.  WhcncethiSi  ^ 

Twin  up  a  Child  in  the  Way  he  JJmld  go  j  m 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it .  ^  j.jc 
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6  He  ought  to  reprimand  his  Parishioners*  when 
puilty  of  any  confiderable  Faults  *  becaufe  a  Curate  is 
The  Father,  and,  in  fome  Meafure,  Judge  of  his  Pa¬ 
rishioners;  therefore  he  is  oblig’d,  not  only  in  Cha¬ 
rity  but  in  Juftice,  likewife,  to  hinder  them,  as  .much 
as  it  is  in  his  Power,  from  committing  any  Diforder. 
Thus  the  Apoftle  St.  Paul  advifes  his  Dilciple  timothy 
to  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  &V.  But  that  the  Cor¬ 
rection  may  have  the  defir’d  Effed,  it  mull  be  at¬ 
tended  with  thefe  two  Circumftances :  i .  It  muft  be 
made  with  Charity  and  Manfuetude,  at  the.  Example 
of  Cbrift  who  fays.  Mat.  ii.  29.  And  learn  of  me, 

for  I  am  mee^  an^  *n  Heart*  2-  It  muft  be 
done  with  Prudence,  i.  e.  he  ought  to  have  Regard  to 
the  Circumftances  of  the  Time,  Place,  and  the  Per¬ 
sons-  fometimes  admonifhing  publickly,  fometimes 
privately,  as  dictated  by  his  Prudence. 

The  Obligations  of  a  Curate  towards  his  Church, 
are  1.  To  take  Care  that  the  Baptiftery,  and  all  the 
reft  of  the  Church*  Should  always  be  kept  very  clean. 
2.  That  the  Veffels,  and  other.  Things  necefiary  for 
the  Celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  well  as  the 
Books  for  that  divine  Office,  fhould  be  in  good  Or¬ 
der.  3.  That  the  Intentions  of  the  Founders,  as  to 
the  divine  Service,  fhould  be  exadly  fulfill’d.  4.  To 
mind  that  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  may  be  apply’d 
to  proper,  not  profane  Ufes.  5.  To  keep  a  Register 
for  the  Baptifm,  one  for  the  Marriages,  and  another 
for  the  Burials. 

The  Regular  Clergy  is  compos’d  of  Abbots ,  Priors , 
Abbeffes ,  Monks ,  Friars ,  Nuns,  &c. 

Abbot,  or  Abb  at,  (from  th  z  Hebrew,  ab,  which 
Signifies  Father,  in  Syriac  Abba,  in  Greek,  Appocq,  in 
Latin ,  Abbas,  and  in  French,  Abbe )  is  the  Superior  of 
a  Monastery  of  Monks  ereded  into  an  Abbey  or  Pre¬ 
lacy.  The  Name  Abbot  appears  as  old  as  the  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Monies  itfelf.  The  Governors  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Monafteries  a  flu  me  indifferently  the  Titles  Abbot, 
or  Archimandrite .  T hey  were  not  then  ranked  among 
the  Clergy,  and  St.  Jerom  writing  to  Heliodorus,  fays 
exprefly  alia  Monachorum  eft  Caufa ,  'alia  Clericorutn. 
In  thole  early  Days  the  Abbots  were  fubjed  to  the  BF 
jhopS'  and  the  ordinary  Paftors  *,  none  of  them  were 
ordained,  but  were  only  Laicks,  who  having  renounced 
the  World,  had  retired  into  Solitudes,  and  *  who 
having  attained  at  a  greater  Degree  of  evangelical 
Perfection  than  thofe,  among  whom  they  had  retired, 
were  chofen  by  them  for  their  Superiors.  They 
went  on  Sunday  to  the  Parifh-Church  with  the  Reft 
of  the  People  ;  or  if  they  were  too  remote,  a  Prieft 
was  fent  them  to  administer  the  Sacraments ;  ’till  at 
length  Monks  were  allowed  to  have  Priefts  of  their 
own  Body.  The  Abbot  or  Archimandrite  himfelf  was 
ufually  the  Prieft,  but  his  Fundion  extended  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  the  Spi ritual  Afliftance  of  his  Monaftery  ; 
and  lie  remained  flill  in  Obedience  to  the  Bijhop ,  but 
they  foon  wore  off  their  former  Plainnefs  and  Simpli¬ 
city,  and  began  to  be  looked  on  as  a  Sort  of  little 
Prelates,  In  Time  they  would  be  independent  of  the 
Mfiop,  and  became  fo  infuppor  table,  that  the  fir  ft 
Regulation  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ,  held  in  451, 
forbids  the  Monks  (feveral  of  whpm  under  Pretence  of 
a  folitary  Life,  which  cannot  be  too  much  refpeded 
when  fincerely  profefifed,  troubled  the  Peace  of  the 
Churches  and  of  the  Cities)  building  any  more  Mona- 
ftcries  againft  the  Will  of  the  Biftsop,  and  of  the  Ma- 
ucr  of  the  Place  ;  it  fubjeds  them  all  to  the  DioceSan 
1  relate,  and  orders  them  to  keep  their  Solitude,  to 
thmk  of  fafting  and  praying,  without  mcdling  with 
h'cular  or  ecclefmftical  Affairs,  unlcis  their  Biftsop  be 
pleated  to  employ  them  on  fome  Occafions.  The 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Orleans ,  held  in  51 1, 
outers  that  the  Abbots  be  under  the  Jurifdidion  of  the 
*  wops,  and  corredcd  by  them,  when  they  commit 
n‘iy  fault :  This  notwithftanding,  in  Time,  many  of 
ttttdcd  the  Point  of  Independency  ;  ancl  got  the 
Mediation  of  Lord,  with  other  Badges  ofdieEpif- 
JTntc,  particularly  the  Mitre  and  the  Croficr;  Hence 
‘  we  new  Species  and  Diftindions  of  Abbots ;  Mitred 


and  not  mitred,  ctofier’d  and  not  cfofier’d,  Ecume¬ 
nical  Abbots,  Cardinal  Abbots,  &c. 

Mitred  Abbots  are  thofe  privileged  to  wear  tile 
Mitre,  and  having  withal  a  full  epifcopal  Authority 
within  their  feveral  Precinds  ;  in  England  thefe  were 
called  Abbots  fiver eign,  and  Abbots  general ,  and  were 
Lords  of  Parliament.  Of  thefe  Sir  Edward  Cake 
mckons  twenty-feven,  befides  two  mitred  Priors, 
l.he  Reft  who  were  not  mitred  were  fubjed  to  the 
Dtocefm.  When  the  Abbots  firfb  affumed  the  Mitre; 
the  Bijhops  made  heavy  Complaints  of  their  Privileges 
invaded  by  the  Monks,  and  were  particularly 

t  ln  %nods  and  Councils  there  was  no 
Diftmdion  between  them.  On  this  Occafion  Pope 
Clement  IV  ordered  that  the  Abbots  fhould  only 
wear  their  Mures  embroidered  with  Gold,  and  leave 
Jewels  to  the  Bijhops.  Though  I  have  Seen  Abbots 
wear  their.  Mitres  loaded  with  Jewels,  and  Bijhops 
theirs,  made  of  a  Piece  of  plain  Gold,  or  filver  Tifllie, 
without  Jewels.  Pen  May,  j„  his  Book,  encituied 
Altrum  InextinRum ,  maintains  that  the  /Mots  of  his 
Order  have  not  only  an  Epifcopal,  but  even  a  Papal 
Juri/didion,  Pot  eft  at  em  quafi  Epifcopalem ,  imo  quaji 
Papaleni',  and  as  fuch  can  confer  the  lower  Order  of 
Deacon  and  Subdeacon,  which  muft  be  falfc,  fince  the 
Power  they  have  ufurped  is  veiy  different  from  the 
Confecration  of  Bijhops  whereby  they  receive  the  Power 
of  the  Impofition  of  Hands. 

Crosier’d  Abbots  are  thofe  who  bear  the  Croficr 
or  Paftoral  Staff,  which  is  a  gold  or  filver  Staff,  crook¬ 
ed  a-Top,  and  pointed  at  Bottom;  expreffed  in  the 
Verfe : 

•  • 

Curva  trahit  mites ,  Pars  pungit  acuta  Rebellcsi 

There  are  fome  crofier’d  and  not  mitred,  as  the  Ab¬ 
bot  of  St.  Vincent  du  Mans,  who  is  a  regular,  eledive, 

and  triennial  Abbot,  the  Abbot  of  the  Benedidine 
Abby  at  Bo  urges,  &c. 

Abbots  are  alfo  divided  into  reguiar  Abbots,  and 
Abbots  in  Commendam.  The  regular  Abbots  are  real 
Monks,  or  Religious  who  have  taken  the  Vows,  and 
wear  the  Habit  of  the  Order.  Thefe  are  all  eledive* 
and  moil  of  them  are  Abbots  but  for  a  Time^  though 
fome  are  for  Life,  as  the  Abbot  of  the  celebrated  Ab¬ 
bey  of  Prierre,  of  Bernardin  Monks  in  Britanny .  Ab¬ 
bots  in  Commendam,  at  the  Nomination  of  Princes, 
though  the  Term  Commendam  insinuates,  that  they 
have  only  the  Administration  of  their  Abbeys  for  a 
Time;  yet  they  do  hold  and  reap  the  Fruits  of  them 
for  ever.  Their  Bulls  give  them  a  full  Power  tarn  in 
Spiritualibus  quam  in  Femporalibus ;  and  yet  it  is  true 
that  the  commendatory  Abbots  do  not  perform  any 
fpiritual  Offices ;  nor  have  they  any  fpiritual  Jurif- 
didion  over  the  Monks ;  nay,  they  are  Seldom  or  ne¬ 
ver  feen  in  the  Abbey,  after  they  have  once  took  Pof- 
feflion  of  it.  The  Knights  of  Malta  can  be  Abbots  in 
Commendam ,  though  they  are  not  in  Orders,  becaufe 
they  are  confidcrcd  as  religious,  having  made  the  three 
Vows  of  Poverty,  Chaftity,  ancl  Obedience,  ancl  often 
a  fourth,  of  keeping  neither  of  them.- 

Some  Canonists  rank  t he  Cowvteudaw  in  the  Number 
of  Benefices.  It  is  in  Truth  no  more  than  a  canonical 
Title  or  Provifion  to  enjoy  the  Fruits  of  a  Benefice: 
But  as  fuch  Provifions  are  contrary  to  the  ancient  Ca¬ 
nons,  none  but  the  Pope,  by  Difpcnfing  with  the  old 
Law,  can  grant  them. 

The  Englijh  Hiftory  Speaks  very  little  of  thefe  cow* 
mendatory  Abbots ,  and  it  is  probable  the  Pradicc  never 
prevailed  much  in  this  Kingdom.  1-Icncc  frnny  Eng - 
lifts  Writers  have  been  Jed  into  die  Miftakc  of  Sup¬ 
posing  that  all  Abbots  are  Monks;  Of  this  wc  have  a 
remarkable  Inftance  in  the  Difputc  about  the  Inventor  of 
the  Lines  for,  transforming  geometrical  Figures,  called 
by  the  French  the  Robervallian  Lines;  Dr.  Gregory  in 
the  Philosophical  Tranfadions*  Anno  1694,  rallies  the 
Abbot  G alloys,  who  held  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  de 
Cores  in  Commendam,  with  being  a  Monk.  ‘  The 
i  S°°d  Father,  fays  lie,  imagines  we  arc  returned  into 
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c  that  fabulous  Age  •,  a  Monk  might  be  allowed  to 
c  fay  what  he  pleafed,  which  Paffage  the  Abbot  takes 
4  hold  of,  and  returns  the  Raillery  with  Intereft  on 
c  the  good  Doctor,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy, 
c  Anno  r  703. 

The  Ceremony  whereby  Abbots  are  created  is  but  a 
fimple  Benediction.  It  antiently  confided  in  cloathing 
him  with  the  Habit,  called  Cuculla ,  a  Cowl,  putting 
the  Paftoral  Staff  in  his  Hand,  and  the  Shoes,  called 
Pedales ,  or  Pedulcs  on  his  Feet. 

The  Monaftery  or  religious  Houfe,  which  has  an 
Abbot ,  either  Regular ,  or  in  Commendam ,  for  fuperior, 
is  called  Abbey.  Faucbet  obferves,  that  in  the  early 
Days  of  the  French  Monarchy,  Dukes  and  Counts 
Vere  called  Abbots  •,  and  Dutchies  and  Counties  Abbeys . 
Many  Perfons  of  the  prime  Quality,  without  any  Con¬ 
cern  in  the  monaftick  Life,  took  the  fame  Quality  \ 
even  fome  of  the  Kings  of  France  are  mentioned  in 
Hiftory  under  the  Title  of  Abbots.  Philip  I.  Louis  VI. 
and  afterwards  the  Dukes  of  Orleans ,  are  called  Abbots 
of  the  Monadery  of  St.  Agnan.  The  Dukes  of  Aqiii- 
tain  were  called  Abbots  of  the  Monadery  of  St.  Hilary , 
at  Poifticrs ,  and  the  Earls  of  Anjou ,  of  St.  Aubin  at 
Angers ,  &rc. 

The  Revenue  of  an  Abbey  is  divided  into  three 
Parts,  one  Part  for  the  Abbots  one  for  the  Maintenance 
of  the  Monks,  and  the  other  for  the  Poor,  and  the 
Reparations  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Monadery. 
The  Abbot  is  alfo  obliged  to  Hofpitality,  and  allows  a 
certain  Income  for  the  Reception  of  Travellers,  who 
are  lodged  in  the  abbatial  Houfe.  But  it  is  very  eafy 
for  a  Traveller  to  didinguifh  between  an  Abbey  in  Com - 
wendam ,  and  a  regular  one.  For  in  an  Abbey  in  Com¬ 
mendam  Hofpitality  is  very  little  or  not  at  all  pra&ifed, 
the  Abbot  having  always  too  little  Revenue,  let  it  be 
ever  fo  great,  for  himfeJf*,  the  Divine  Service  is  neg¬ 
lected,  and  the  Building  falls  to  Ruin,  for  want  of  Re¬ 
paration,  whenas  in  a  regular  Abbey  Strangers  are  ci¬ 
villy  and  liberally  entertained,  the  Divine  Service  cele¬ 
brated  with  much  Decency,  the  Buildings  kept  in  very 
good  Repairs,  and  the  Poor  very  well  fed. 

There  are  befides  Abbots ,  other  Superiors  ofMona- 
fteries,  called  Priors,  who  are  either  Cloifteral  or 
Conventual.  Conventual  Priors  are  the  fame  as  Abbots , 
all  the  Difference  between  them  being  in  Name,  both 
having  the  fame  Rights,  and  both  alike  Governors  of 
Monaderies.  Conventual  Priors  are  of  two  Kinds,  viz. 
Regular  Conventual  Priors ,  who  govern  religious 
Living  in  Community,  and  Secular  or  Commendatory 
Conventual  Priors .  Conventual  Priors  are  obliged  to 
take  up  the  Pricdhood  within  a  Year,  or  at  mod  two, 
from  the  Date  of  their  Provifion  •,  in  Default  whereof 
their  Benefices  arc  declared  vacant.  They  mud  be  25 
Years  old,  ere  they  can  govern  the  Convent ;  and  20 
if  the  Convent  be  governed  by  another. 

Cloifteral  Prior,  is  he  who  governs  the  Religious  of 
an  Abbey,  or  Priojy  in  Commendam ,  fo  called  bccaufe 
he  has  the  Superiority  in  the  Cloider  or  Monadery. 

The  Religious  of  an  Abbey  or  Priory  call  themfelvcs 
Monks,  by  way  of  Didin&ion  from  the  other  Reli¬ 
gious,  who  are  called  Fryars ;  and  every  Monk  af- 
fumes  the  Title  of  Don ,  Dominus ,  viz.  Don  Paul ,  Don 
James ,  See.  whenas  the  other  Religious  arc  called  Fa¬ 
thers ,  viz.  Father  Paul ,  Father  James ,  &c.  though 
the  Name  Monk ,  from  fxov<&,  Joins ,  alone  j  denoted 
antiently  a  Perfon  who  retired  from  the  World,  to 
give  himfelf  up  wholly  to  God,  and  to  live  in  Solitude 
and  Abdincnce.  Such  were  the  Hermits  and  Ana- 
chorets,  who  withdrew  into  Dclarts,  and  lived  remote 
from  all  Commerce  of  Mankind, 

Father  licliot  traces  the  Origin  of  Monks  up  as 
early  as  the  Time  of  the  Therapeutic  (who  according 
to  Philo*  in  his  fir  ft  Book  of  the  contemplative  Life, 
where  a  People  I'pread  throughout  mod  of  the  known 
World,  but  particularly  throughout  Egypt ,  and  about 
Alexandria ,  who  renounced  their  Friends,  their  Goods, 
&c.  and  who,  alter  difeharging  themfelvcs  of  all  tem¬ 
poral  Concerns,  retired  into  folitary  Places,  where 
they  had  each  their  feparate  Manfton,  called  Sennit  urn 
or  Monadery)  and  maintain  that  there  had  been  an 


uninterrupted  Succeflion  of  Monks  from  thefe  ri 
pent  is  to  St.  Anthony.  Others,  on  the  contrarv  1  *er*‘ 
farther  back  than  St.  Paul  the  fird  Hermit  ”  n° 

The  Monks ,  at  lead  the  antient  ones,  were  d'(V 
guifhed  into  Solitaires ,  Coenobites,  and  Sarabaites  Tk* 
Solitary  are  thofe  who  live  alone  in  Places  r  *1C 
from  Towns,  or  Habitations  of  Men,  as  do  ftiliT0^ 
Hermits  •,  they  have  for  their  Inditutor  St.  Paul  °<S 
Hermit.  The  Coenobites  are  thofe  who  live  in  c 
munity  with  feveral  others,  in  the  fame  Houfe  ^ 
under  the  fame  Superiors.  Thefe  have  St.  Aut 
fird  Abbot,  for  their  Founder.  The  Sarabaites  ^ 
drolling  Monks  having  no  fixed  Rule  or  Reflc]e  ere 
Thofe  we  call  Monks  now-a-Days  are  Coenobites 
lived  together  in  a  Convent  or  Monadery,  who*mak° 
Vows  of  living  according  to  a  certain  Rule  eftablift  d 
by  the  Founder,  and  wear  a  Habit  which  diftinguifo 
their  Order.  ® 

Thefe  Monks  (few  excepted,  who  are  received  f 
Lay-Monks ,  i.  e.  for  the  Service  of  the  Convent,  and 
have  no  Literature)  are  all  Ecclefiadicks,  or  deigned 
for  the  ecclefiadical  State,  i.  e.  That  each  Order° ap¬ 
points  in  every  Province  of  the  Order  one  or  two  Mo¬ 
naderies,  (according  to  the  Extent  of  the  Province" 
and  the  Number  of  Monaderies  it  contains)  where  the. 
young  Monks ,  after  they  have  made  their  Vows  ftu- 
dy  the  Philofophy  and  Theology,  under  Profeffors  of 
the  fame  Order,  to  render  them  capable  of  the  facer- 
dotal  Functions :  When  they  have  attained  at  the  A^e 
preferibed  by  the  Canons,  and  arc  judged  capable  to 
undergo  a  fevere  Examen,  they  are  prefented  to  the 
Diocefan  Bifhop,  who  ordains  diem  if  he  finds  them 
capable.  Out  of  tiiefe  Monaderies  the  others  of  the 
Province  are  filled  with  Prieds,  who,  with  the  Licence 
of  the  Bifhop  of  the  Diocefe  where  they  live,  can  hear 
Confeffion  *  but  in  every  Thing  elfe  they  refufe  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Jurifdidbion  of  the  Bifhop,  and  know 
no  other  Superior  than  their  Abbot,  if  he  be  a  regular 
one,  or  their  Prior,  if  in  Commendam  ;  though  feveral 
Bifhops,  in  feveral  Ages,  confidering  thefe  pretended 
Immunities,  as  contrary  to  the  antient  Canons  and  die 
ecclefiadical  Dicipline,  have  often  attempted  to  bring 
the  Monks  under  their  Jurifdittion,  and  to  a  Right  of 
Vifitation  in  their  Monaderies,  but  to  no  Purpofe. 

I  find  no  other  Difference  between  Monks  and 
Friars,  than  that  the  Monks  are  endowed,  or  have  a 
fixed  Revenue,  and  the  Friars  have  none,  otherwife 
they  are  like  Monks  in  all  other  Particulars,  and  enjoy 
the  lame  Immunities  and  Privileges.  They  arc  rather 
more  ferviceable  to  the  Church,  for  they  preach,  hear 
Confeffions,  catechife  and  help  the  poor  Country 
Curates,  whofe  Parifhes  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a  Vi¬ 
car  in  the  Difcharge  of  their  Fundtions.  Mofl  ot  thefe 
Friars  are  Mendicants,  and  depend,  almoft  entirely, 
for  their  Subfidance,  on  the  Charity  of  the  People, 
though  they  feldom  want  Nccelfaries.  They  inftrud 
by  their  Dodlrine,  for  they  are  ordinarily  very  learned, 
and  edify  by  their  Example :  From  among  them  have 
been  taken  Popes,  Cardinals,  and  Bifhops. 

Friars  have  no  Abbots ,  but  they  all  lead  a  Cctnobitick 
Life,  under  a  Superior,  which  thofe  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis  call  Guardian,  and  thofe  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominick,  Prior.  The  Guardian  lias  under  him  a 
Vicar,  who,  in  his  Abfence,  fupplies  his  Place,  and 
governs  the  Monadery  5  both  Guardian  and  Vicar  are 
at  the  Nomination  of  the  Provincial,  who  is  the  Su¬ 
perior  of  a  whole  Province,  all  the  Monallcrics  where¬ 
of  lie  vifits  twice  or  three  Times  during  his  Proyincial- 
ate,  which  lads  alfo  three  Years.  This  Provincial  is 
ele&ed  at  a  Provincial  Chapter,  as  they  call  it,  corn* 
pofed  of  all  the  Guardians  of  the  Province,  anu  0  a 
Deputy  of  each  Monadery,  by  a  fccrct  Scrutiny.  j  ]C 
Provincials  of  each  Province  aflemblc  ordinarily 
Rome  once  in  feven  Years,  for  the  Elc&ion  of  a  nmc* 
rnl,  who  during  his  Gencralate  has  the  Governinen 
the  whole  Order  \  and  both  the  General  and  I  ro  * 
ciai  have  their  Council  compofcd  of  Perfons  <? 
greateft  Merit,  called  Defmitors  j  a  General  is  ic 
tiled  to  that  Office,  before  he  lias  be»n  * 

oral,  nor  a  Provincial  before  he  has 
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Provincial-  The  General  of  either  of  thefe  religious 
Orders  is  refpedted  by  all  the  Roman  Catholick  Princes, 
^  a  Perfon  of  the  greatefl  Rank  among  the  Clergy, 
and  is  introduced  to  their  Audience  with  the  Ceremo- 
•„«.  us’d  at  the  Introduction  of  an  Ambafiador  Extra- 
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nies  ^  -  , ,  T  t  j  T  t 

ordinary  of  a  crown  d  Head.  He  remains  cover’d, 

in  the  King  of  Spain's  Prefence,  as  a  Grandee  of  Spain 

of  the  firft  Clafs,  and  is  carried  to  the  King  of  France's 

Audience,  in  his  Majefty’s  own  Coaches. 

Though  Friars  are  reprefented  in  Protefiant  Coun¬ 
tries,  as  the  Spawn  of  the  Whore  of  Babylon ,  and 
Locufts  which  in  fell  the  Earth;  I  mud,  however, 
fay  this  of  them,  to  their  Honour,  and  their  Enemies 
Confufion,  that  their  Learning,  Piety,  unlimited 
Charity,  and  Difintereftednefs,  confpicuous  to  the 
whole  World,  except  to  thofe  who  will  be  voluntarily 
blind,  fhould  give  us  a  better  Opinion  of  them,  and 
make  us  rather  pity  them,  if  they  are  in  the  wrong, 
than  defpife,  or  abufe  them  ;  fince  moll  of  them  are 
Perfons  of  Education,  and  Birth,  who  abandon  all 
the  Pomps  and  Vanities  of  this  World,  and  even 
every  Thing  that  could  endear  it  moll  to  them,  to 
follow  that  thorny,  difficult,  and  narrow  Path,  which 
they  imagine  leads  to  Heaven  :  If  they  millake  it  for 
that  eafy  and  wide  one,  Ihewn  by  others,  die  greater 
their  Millake,  and  the  more  are  we  to  be  llruck  with 
a  compaffionate  Admiration,  to  fee  that  they  have 
Courage  and  Perfeverance  enough  to  prefer  a  Life,  fo 
contrary  to  our  natural  Inclinations,  to  one  which  in¬ 
dulges  them  all.  If  they  were  worthlefs  Wretches, 
or  Scoundrels,  who  embrace  that  Manner  of  Life,  to 
avoid  Poverty,  and  Mifery ;  but  no,  there  are  in 
tho/e  Monalleries  Heirs  to  very  confiderable  Ellates, 
and  of  very  illullrious  Houfes,  whom  the  Hope  of 
gaining  an  everlalling  Kingdom,  by  the  fame  Means 
Chrijl  himfdf  has  enter’d  it,  has  tore  from  the  Bofom 
of  tender  and  indulgent  Parents,  who  had  brought 
them  up  in  all  the  Delicacies,  Pomp,  and  Grandeur 
of  this  World:  And  fuch  we  often  meet  cover’d  with 
a  dclpicabie  Sack,  bare-footed,  and  bare-legg’d,  a- 
midll  the^  mod  rigorous  Seafons,  who  were  defign’d 
for  one  of  the  greatefl;  Ornaments  of  a  Prince’s  Court, 
or  for  the  Command  of  Armies,  or  to  fit  on  AJtrea' s 
Tribunal  No  Doubt,  but  among  them,  as  in  all 
other  Societies,  there  are  lome  worthlefs,  or  corrupted 
Members  but  that  is  not  a  fufficicnt  Reafon  for  us 
to  defpife  the  whole  Body  ;  unlcfs  we  pretend  to  de¬ 
fpife  them  becaufe  theif  pious  and  exemplary  Life  is 
a  tacit  Reproach  of  our  licentious  one  and  we  are 
forry,  perhaps,  to  fee  before  us  fo  perfect  a  Copy  of 
that  Model  of  an  evangelical  Life  painted  in  the  Gof- 
pcl  in  fuch  lively  Colours.  The  only  Fault  I  find  in 
them,  is,  their  receiving  fometimes  among  them 
young  Subjects,  who  are  not  yet  of  an  Age  to  make 
a  Choice,  and  who,  by  an  indifcrcct  Zeal,  embrace  a 
Kind  of  Life  which  they  take  a  Difguft  for  when  they 
arc  arriv’d  at  the  Age  of  Difcretion  :  None  fliould 
be  receiv’d  into  a  Monaftcry  before  the  Age  preferib'd 
by  the  Canons,  for  to  be  ordain’d  Deacon,  /.  e.  Two 
and  twenty  ;  for  then,  and  not  before,  a  Man  is  ca¬ 
pable  to  make  a  Choice  :  But  it  is  barbarous  to  receive 
them  at  fifteen  or  fixteen  Years  of  Age,  when  they 
want  yet  a  Tutor.  For  if  the  Law  does  not  judge 
them  capable,  then,  to  po fiefs  an  Eflatc  *,  how  can 
they  be  capable  to  make  a  Choice  for  Life?  This 
gives  a  good  Plea  for  the  Enemies  of  a  monallick 
Fife,  who  conclude  from  thence,  that  if  they  were 
not  taken  fo  young  in  a  Monaflery,  and  when  they 

)iW(i  not  yet  the  right  Ufe  of  their  Reafon,  none 
Would  be  a  Monk ,  or  a  Friar. 

Nuns,  arc  alfo  con  Aider ’d  as  Part  of  the  Regular 

!erSy »  ^ey  arc  Female  Religious,  who  confecracc 
them  (elves  to  the  Service  of  God,  in  the  fame  Man- 

ncr  Monks  and  Friars  do,  and  lead  a  cccnobitick  Life 
hi  a  Monaflery,  under  the  Government  of  an  Abbefs, 

0!  Prior cfs,  and  fometimes  of  both. 

ihe  A  n  uess  has  the  fame  Rights,  and  Authority 
over  hur  Nuns,  that  the  Abbots  Regular  have  over 
lclf  Monks.  The  Sex,  indeed,  does  not  allow  her 
t0  the  fpiritual  Fundi  ions  annex’d  to  Pricfi- 
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hood,  wherewith  the  Abbot  is  iifually  inverted  ;  but 
there  are  Inftances  of  fome  Abbeffes  who  have  aRighr 
or  rather  Privilege,  to  commiffion  a  Pricft  to  aft  for 
them  Abbeffes  are  made  by  a  fimpk  Benediftion, 
like  the  Abbots,  wear  the  pe&orai  golden  Crofs,  and 
ave  the  Crofier  carry’d  before  them  at  Church,  in 
high  Feftivals.  They  are  Abbeffes  for  Life,  and  in 
France  at  the  King’s  Nomination.  They  have  their 
Apartments  apart,  where  they  are  attended  by .  their 
favourite -  Nuns,  and  ordinarily  ferv’d  by  Lav  Ser¬ 
vants  They  pretend  to  relieve  immediately  from  the 
hoiy  See,  and  are  thereby  exempted  from  the  Vifita- 
tion  of  their  Diocefan.  F.  Marten,  in  his  Trcarife  of 
he  Rites  of  the  Church,  obferves,  that  ibnie  Abbeffes 
have  formerly  confefs’d  their  Nuns.  He  adds  that 
their  exceffive  Curiofity  carry’d  them  fuch  a  Length, 
that,  there  arofe  a  Neceffity  of  /halting  it.  St  .Sa¬ 
fi’  p  .h}f  Rulff«  *110™  the  Abbefs  to  be  prefent  with 
the  Prieft  at  the  Confeffion  of  her  Nuns  j  but  thefe 

Rules  have  never  been  obferv’d  in  the  Latin  Church, 
neither  could  they  be  well  relifo’d  by  the  Nuns  of  out 
Days;  and  they  are  to  be  confider’d  as  contrary  to 

Secrecy  Confeffion  is  to  be  attended  with. 
Abbeffes  are  not  conBn  d  to  a  formal  Cloyfter  as  the 

N  uns  are ;  for  they  can  go  out  as  often  as  the’  Affairs 
of  dieir  Abby  require  it ;  and  they  find  always  fome 
Affairs  to  call  them  out :  For  I  have  had  fome  Rela¬ 
tions  Abbeffes ,  who  were  oftener  at  Paris ,  than  in  their 
Monaftery.  Though  fome  of  them  are  very  reli¬ 
gious  Obfervers  of  the  Cloyfter,  and  keep  neither 

J?01'  otIlcr  Vehicles,  to  carry  them  Abroad. 

uClbbe-CS  Fonte'vraulC  in  France,  is  Superior  of 
the  Monks,  as  well  as  of  the  Nuns,  and  they  are  all 
receiv  d  to  Profeffion  by  her. 

An  Abbefs  can  take  what  Priefts  flie  pleafes  for  her 

Chaplains,  but  can’t  commifiion  them  to  hear  the 

Confeffion  of  her  Nuns,  without  the  Approbation  of 

the  Diocefan.  Under  her  there  is  a  Priorefs,  who  has 

the  Diredhon  of  the  Nuns,  as  to  the  Obfervance  of 

the  Rules  of  the  Monaftery,  of  which  the  Abbefs  fel- 
dom  takes  any  Notice. 

Nuns  who  have  no  Abbefs,  have  a  Superior,  whom 
they  chufe  among  them,  commonly  once  in  three 
Years,  for  they  are  never  for  Life ;  and  thofe  Monaf- 
tenes  are  commonly  better  regulated  than  the  Abbeys. 
They  are  under  the  Jurifd  id  ion  of  the  Diocefan,  who- 
has  Right  of  Vifitation,  but  feldom  or  never  ufcs  it. 

There  are  Royal  Abbeys  of  Nuns,  where  they 
receive  none  but  Perfons  of  the  firil  Rank,  and  who 
are  fometimes  fo  infatuated  with  their  Nobility,  that 
they  entertain  thofe  who  vifit  them  with  nothing  elfe 
but  their  noble  Defcent.  All  I  can  fay  of  them  is 
that  mod  of  them  are  Angels  in  mortal  Bodies  -  for 
almofl:  their  whole  Time  is  fpent  in  the  Service  of 
God  :  The  divine  Office  is  perform’d  by  them  with 
that  Decency,  Piety,  Devotion,  and  Majcfiy,  that  to 
hear  them  is  a  Sort  of  anticipated  cclellial  Felicity 
And  ail  that’s  faid  again!!  their  Modelty,  Piety,  and* 
Virtue,  are  Impoflurcs,  or  fcandalous  Romances,  in¬ 
vented  by  the  declar’d  Enemies  of  a  monallick  Life. 
Perhaps  once  in  two  or  three  Centuries  there  have 
been  one  or  two  bad  Nuns  found  ;  but  is  that  a  Effi¬ 
cient  Reafon  to  fufpett  them  all  of  Debauchery  ? 

What!  becaufe  my  natural  Infirmities,  and  vicious  In¬ 
clinations,  perfuade  me  that  the  Practice  of  fo  much 
Virtue  is  above  a  human  Strength  ;  muft  I  believe  it 
impracticable ,  witli  the  Help  of  an  extraordinary 
Grace,  which  I  am  depriv’d  of,  becaufe,  perhaps,  I 
do  not  defire  it,  nor  afle  for  it?  Mcthinks  we  fliould 
admire  Virtue,  whcrc-cvcr  it  is  to  be  found,  even 
among  the  Enemies  of  the  Chriftian  Name,  much 
more  among  thofe  who  believe  in  Chrijl,  as  we  do. 
What!  becaufe  there  are  fome  Members  of  the  Engltjh 
Clergy  who  don’t  Jive  according  to  their  Profeffion, 
mull  we  condemn  them  all?  When  we  are  confcious 
that  there  is  fo  vail  a  Number  of  wholefome  and  wor¬ 
thy  Members  of  the  Anglican  Church,  die  Radiancy 
of  whofe  excellent  Perfections  can’t  fo  mud)  as  be 

eclips’d  by  the  fmall  Cloud  of  the  Impcrfedions  of 
very  few  of  them. 

8  X  The 
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The  Clergy  of  die  Church  of  England,  are  all  Se¬ 
culars,  and  they  have  reform’d  the  Regular  Clergy,  at 
the  Reformation,  for  Reafons  beft  known  to  them- 
felves  \  ever  fincc  thst  Rcfornistion*  the  King  hss 
been  declar’d  the  Head  of  the  Englijh  Clergy ,  and  has 
under  him  Archbifhops,  Bifhops,  and  the  inferior 
Clergy ,  who  all  together  compofe  an  Hierarchy,  al- 
moft  in  the  fame  Form  as  the  Roman  Church  does. 
Though  the  Englijh  Clergy  formerly  claim’d  an  Ex¬ 
emption  from  all  fecular  Jurifdiftion,  yet  Matt.  Paris 
tells  us,  William  the  Conqueror  fubjefted  the  Bifhops, 
and  Abbeys  who  held  per  Baroniam ,  and  who,  till 
then,  had  been  exempt  from  all  fecular  Service  •,  and 
order’d  that  they  fhould  be  no  longer  free  from  mor¬ 
tuary  Services.  To  this  Purpofe,  he  preferib’d  arbi¬ 
trarily  what  Number  of  Soldiers  every  Bifhoprick  and 
Abbey  fhould  provide,  to  ferve  him  and  his  Succeffors 
in  War,  and  laid  up  this  Regifter  of  ecclefiaftical  Ser¬ 
vitude  in  his  Treafury.  But,  in  Effeft,  the  Clergy 
was  not  exempt  from  all  fecular  Service  till  then,  as 
being  bound  by  the  Laws  of  King  Edgar  to  obey  the 
fecular  Magiftrate  in  three  Things,  viz.  upon  an  Ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Wars,  and  in  contributing  to  the  build¬ 
ing  and  repairing  of  Bridges,  &c. 

The  Privileges  of  the  Englijh  Clergy ,  by  the  antient 

Statutes,  are  very  confiderable  :  Their  Goods  are  to 
pay  no  Toll  in  Fairs  or  Markets ;  they  are  exempt 
from  all  Offices,  but  their  own  *,  from  the  King  s  Car¬ 
riages,  Polls,  &c.  from  appearing  at  Sheriffs  Tourns, 
or  Frank-pledges  *,  and  are  not  to  be  fin’d  or  amerc  d, 
according  to  their  fpiritual,  but  their  temporal  Means. 
A  Clergyman  acknowledging  a  Statute,  his  Body  is  not 
to  be  imprifon’d  \  if  he  be  convicted  of  a  Crime,  for 
which  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  is  allow’d,  he  fhall  not  be 
burnt  in  the  Hand  •,  and  he  fhall  have  the  Benefit  of 
Clergy  in  infinitum ,  which  no  Layman  can  have  but 
once.  The  Clergy ,  by  Common  Law,  are  not  to  be 
burthen’d  in  the  general  Charges  with  the  Laity,  nor 
to  be  troubled  or  incumber’d,  unlefs  exprefly  nam’d, 
and  charg’d  by  the  Statute*,  for  general  Words  don’t 
affeft  them.  Thus,  if  an  Hundred  be  fu’d  for  a  Rob¬ 
bery,  the  Minifter  fhall  not  contribute,  though  the 
Words  are,  Gentes  demon antes:  Neither  are  they  af- 
fefs’d  to  the  Highway,  Watch,  &c. 

The  Revenues  of  the  Clergy  were  antiently  more 
confiderable  than  at  prefent.  Ethelwolf ,  in  855, 
gave  them  the  Tithe  of  all  Goods,  and  the  Tenth  of 
all  the  Lands  of  England ,  free  from  all  fecular  Ser¬ 
vices,  Taxes,  The  Charter  whereby  this  was 
given  them,  was  confirm’d  by  fevcral  of  his  Succef¬ 
fors,  Edmond ,  Edgar,  Ethelred,  Alfred,  and  JVilliam 
the  Conqueror  *,  which  lad  finding  the  Bifhopricks  fo 
rich,  erefted  them  all  into  Baronies,  each  Barony 
containing  thirteen  Knights  Fees,  at  leaft.  But  fincc 
the  Reformation  the  Bifhopricks  are  much  impair’d, 
neither  is  it  neceffary  that  they  fhould  be  fo  rich,  for 
that  would  perhaps  induce  the  Bifhops  to  go  a  who¬ 
ring  again  with  Babylon .  The  Revenues  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  Clergy,  in  the  general,  arc  fmall ;  a  third  Part  of 
the  beft  Benefices  being  antiently,  by  the  Pope’s  Grant, 
appropriated  to  Monafteries ;  upon  the  Diilblution 
whereof,  they  became  Lay  Fees.  Indeed,  an  Addi¬ 
tion  was  made,  2  Amuc  \  the  whole  Revenue  of  Firft- 
fruits  and  Tenths  being  then  granted,  to  raife  a  Fund 
for  the  Augmentation  of  the  Maintenance  of  the  poor 
Clergy  \  purfuant  to  which,  a  Corporation  was  form’d, 
by  the  Name  of  The  Governors  of  the  Bounty  of  Queen 
Anne,  for  the  Augmentation  of  the  Maintenance  of  the 
poor  Clergy  i  to  whom  the  faid  Revenues  were  con¬ 
vey’d  in  I’m  ft. 

We  have  mention’d  already,  that  there  are  two 
Archbiffiops  in  the  Anglican  Church,  viz ,  the  Arch- 
bijhops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  are  alfo  call’d 
Primates,  and  Metropolitans*,  with  this  Difference 
only,  chat  the  former  is  call’d  Primate  of  all  England  ; 
and  the  latter,  fimply.  Primate  of  England. 

The  Archbjhop  of  Canterbury  had  antiently  Jurif- 
didlion  over  Ireland ,  as  well  as  England ,  and  was 
liil’d  a  Patriarch,  and  fometimes  altcrius  orbis  Papa , 

t  !»?*'.  ft  «  1  % 


t"  worn  or  rhn)  i  J  r: 

he  even  enjoy’d  fome  fpecial  Maries  0f  Y  Sce ; 

to  be  Patron  of  a  Bifhoprick,  which  (  as 

cbefter ;  to  make  Knights,  coin  Monies  fT  R°- 

ftill  the  firft  Peer  of  England,  and  next  tntl  is 
Family,  having  Precedence  of  all  Dukes  ,  Ji,  r°yal 
Officers  of  the  Crown.  He  has,  bv  C™  1  great 
the  Power  of  Probate  of  Wills  and  Tefta^0tl  k"v> 
granting  Letters  of  Adminiftration  .  s’ anci 


granting  setters  or  Aamimltration.  He  h«V 
Power  to  grant  Licences  and  Difpenfations  in  ,11  rV 
formerly  fu’d  for  in  the  Court  of  Rome  wl  •  ! Cafes 
Expedient  which  even  the  Roman  CatloHriv  -S  an 
fhould  ufe,  to  hinder  the  Money  from  he  ^rinres 
ported  out  of  the  Kingdom.  He  alfo  hold’s^ 
Courts  of  Judicature ;  as  Court  of  Arches  r  Crai 
Audience,  Prerogative  Court,  and  Court*  of 
liars.  -  iecu~ 

The  Court  of  Arches,  (thus  call’d  from  the  arrMa 

Church,  or  Tower  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  where 
wont  to  be  held)  is  a  Court  to  which  Addm!^  1 
ecclefiaftical  Matters  from  all  Parts  of  the  Provin  -  *  f 
Canterbury.  The  Officers  belonging  to  it 
Judge,  Aftuary,  Regifters,  Advocates,  Prodors 
The  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Arches  is  call’d  ahebean 
of  the  Arches,  or  the  Official  of  the  Arches  Court  &c 

with  which  Officiality  is  commonly  join’d  a  peculiar 

Jurifdiftion  over  thirteen  Parifhes  in  London ,  term’d  a 
Deanery,  exempt  from  the  Authority  of  the  Bi(hoi> 
of  Loiidon ,  and  belonging  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  5  of  which  the  Parifh  of  Bow  is  one  and  the 
principal.  Others  fuppofe  the  Denomination  and 
Functions  of  Dean  of  the  Arches  to  have  arofe  hence 
that  the  Archbifhop’s  Official,  or  Dean,  being  oft  em¬ 
ploy’d  abroad  in  foreign  Embaffies,  the  Dean  of  the 
Arches  was  his  Subftitute  in  this  Court.  This  Judge, 
on  any  Appeal  made,  forthwith,  and  without  any 
further  Examination  of  the  Caufe,  fends  out  his  Ci¬ 
tation  to  the  Appellee,  and  his  Inhibition  to  the  Judge, 
from  whom  the  Appeal  was  made.  The  Advocates, 
who  are  allow’d  to  plead  in  the  Arches  Court,  are  to  be 
Dodors  of  the  Civil  Law  in  one  of  the  Univcrfitics. 

The  Court  0/ Audience,  is  chiefly  concern’d  in 
Differences  arifing  upon  Eledtions,  Confecrations,  In- 
ftitutions,  Marriages,  6s?c. 

The  ylrchbijhop  of  York  has  die  like  Rights  in  his 
Province,  as  the  Archbifiop  of  Canterbury j  has  Pre¬ 
cedence  of  all  Dukes  not  of  the  Royal  Blood,  and  all 
Officers  of  State,  except  the  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
He  had  the  Rights  of  a  Count  Palatine  over  Hemi- 
ffiire,  in  'Northumberland. 

Under  thefe  two  Archbifhops  are  twenty-fix  Bifliop- 
ricks,  whereof  twenty-two  arc  reckon’d  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Canterbury,  and  four  in  the  Province  of  York ; 
fo  that  there  arc,  befides  the  two  Archbifhops ,  twenty- 
four  Bifhops,  all  which,  as  we  have  already  obfervM, 
have  tlie  Title  of  Lords,  by  Reafon  of  their  Baronies, 
annex’d  to  their  Bifhopricks,  and  have  Precedence 
over  all  other  Barons,  both  in  Parliament,  and  in  other 
Affemblies.  Among  thefe  prefides  always  the  Bifliop 
of  London ,  who,  by  antient  Right,  is  accounted  Dean 
of  the  cpiicopal  College  of  that  Province,  and  by  Vir¬ 
tue  thereof  is  to  fignify  the  Plcafure  of  his  Metropo¬ 
litan  to  all  the  Bifhops  of  the  Province,  to  execute 
his  Mandate ,  to  dilpcrlc  his  MifTivcs  on  all  Emergen¬ 
cies  of  Affairs,  to  prefide  in  Convocations  of  provin¬ 
cial  Synods,  during  the  ncccflary  Abfencc  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan.  Next  to  London,  in  Parliament,  precedes 
Durham ,  and  then  JVinchrJler ;  all  the  reft  of  the  Bi* 
Ihops  take  Place  according  to  the  Seniority  ol  then 

Confccration. 

The  Functions  of  an  Englijh  BiJJjop  confift  w 
he  may  aft,  either  by  his  cpiicopal  Order,  or  by  us 
cpifcopal  Jurifdidlion.  By  his  epifeopal  Order  he  ma> 
ordain  Deacons  and  Priefls ;  may  dedicate  Chuic  ics 
and  Burying-placcs,  may  adminifter  the  Rites  and  ^  c- 
renionics  of  Confirmation,  without  whom,  none  0 
thefe  may  be  done.  The  Jurifdiftion  ol  a  lyftj* 
cither  ordinary,  or  delegated  *,  the  ordinary  is w  ]l  * 


and  orbis  Britannia  Pont  if  ex.  Matters  were  clone  and  by  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  belongs  to  each  bipp 
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I  v  owll  Diocefe ;  the  delegated  is  what  the  King  is 
!  co  confer  upon  him,  not  as  a  Bifoop,  but  as  he 
F  a  Subjeft,  and  a  confiderable  Member  of  the  King¬ 
dom  ;  for  all  Clergymen  are,  in  England, ,  judg’d  fit  to 
•  y  clivers  temporal  Honours  and  Employments: 
^  i.  To  be  in  the  Commifilon  of  the  Peace.  2. 
Xo?  be  of  his  Majefty’s  Privy  Council.  3.  To  be 
employ’d  in  publick  Treaties  and  Negotiations  of 
Peace.  4.  To  enjoy  fome  of  the  great  Offices  of  the 
Crown  *  as  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  T reafurer, 

tfc. 

In  the  ordinary  Jurifdittion  of  a  Bi/hop,  as  Bijhop , 
miy  be  confider’d,  either  the  Jurifdiction  itfelf,  or 
what  is  inflated  in  him  by  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  for 
the  better  Execution  of  that  Jurifdidtion.  The  Jurif- 
didion  itfelf  is  eflablifh’d  partly  by  Statute-Law,  as 
to  licence  Phyficians,  Surgeons,  and  Schoolmaflers  ; 
to  unite  and  confolidate  fmali  Parifhes,  to  afiift  the 
Civil  Magiftrates  in  the  Execution  of  fome  Statutes 
concerning  ecclefiaftical  Affairs,  to  compel  the  Pay¬ 
ment  of  Tenths  and  Subfidies  due  from  the  Clergy 
to  the  King.  Partly  by  Common  Law  *  as  upon  the 
King’s  Writ  to  certify  the  Judges  touching  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  Births  and  Marriages  ;  to  require, 
upon  the  King’s  Writ,  the  burning  of  an  obftinate 
Heretick,  (which  I  think  is  againft  that  meek  Spirit 
of  the  Reformation)  alfo  to  require  the  King’s  Writ 
lor  imprifoning  the  Body  of  one  that  obflinately  Rands 
excommunicated,  for  forty  Days.  And  partly  by 
Common  and  Ecclefiaftical  Law  together  ;  as  to  caufe 
Wills  of  the  Deceas’d  to  be  prov’d,  to  grant  Admi- 
nifarion  of  Goods  of  fuch  as  die  inteftate,  to  give 
Orders  for  the  gathering  and  preferving  of  perifhable 
Goods,  where  none  are  willing  to  adminifter ;  to  caufe 
Accounts  to  be  given  of  Adminiftrations,  to  collate 
Benefices,  to  grant  Inftitutions  to  Benefices  upon  Pre- 
fentations  of  other  Patrons,  to  command  Inductions 
to  he  given,  to  order  the  collefting  and  preferving  of 
the  Profits  of  vacant  Benefices,  for  the  Ufe  of  die 
Succeffors  ;  to  defend  the  Franchifes  and  Liberties  of 
the  Church,  to  vifit  their  particular  Diocefes  once  in 
three  Years,  and  therein  to  enquire  of  the  Manners, 
Carriages,  Delinquencies,  &c.  of  Minifters,  of  Church¬ 
wardens,  of  the  reft  of  the  Pariftiioners,  and,  amongft 
them,  of  Phyficians,  Surgeons,  Schoolmaflers,  and 
Midwives;  of  Wardens  of  Hofpitals,  how  they  per¬ 
form  their  feveral  Duties  and  Trulls*,  alfo,  of  all  o- 
thers  profeffing  Chrtjliamly ,  and  offending  either  a- 
gainft  Piety,  as  by  Blafphemy,  Perjury,  Errors  againft 
the  Trinity,  or  other  Articles  of  Faith,  Schifm,  Con¬ 
venticles,  Abfence  from  divine  Service,  unlawful  Ab- 
itinrncc  from  the  Sacraments  ;  or  clfe  offending  againft 
ji.ilicc,'  ao  the  delaying  of  the  Legacies  given  to  the 
Poor,  or  pious  Ufes,  Dilapidations  of  Buildings,  or 
Goods  belonging  to  the  Church;  taking  the  Ufury 
beyond  the  Rate  allow’d  by  Statute,  Simony,  Perjury, 
&V.  or  by  offending  againft  Sobriety,  as  Drun ken¬ 
nels,  IncelV,  Adultery,  Fornication,  filthy  Speech, 
clanddline  Marriages,  as  for  want  of  thrice  pubiifhing 
the  Banns,  the  want  of  Parents  Confcnt,  the  want  of 
Witneffes,  which  rnuft  be  above  two,  or  marrying  in 
a  private  Place,  in  an  undue  Time,  before  Eight  in 
the  Morning,  and  after  Twelve  in  the  Day. 

After  a  Bifleop  has  been  confecrated,  Jiimfelf,  or  his 
Proxy,  which  is  uilial,  any  Day  between  the  Houis  of 
Nine  and  Eleven  in  the  Morning,  is  conduced  into  his 
Cathedral  Church  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury. , 
by  whom  all  the  Bilhopsof  that  Province  are  inllall’d, 
(or  flic  by  his  Proxy,  fometimes)  and  firft  he  declares 
his  Afient  to  the  King’s  Supremacy,  and  fwcars,  that 
Jjnkfs  he  be  otherwile  dilpens’d  with,  he  will  be  rc- 
fulcnt  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  that  Cathedral,  and 
obferve  the  Cuftom  of  tiic  faid  Church,  and  caufe 
others  to  obferve  the  lame.  Then  the  Archdeacon, 
with  the  petty  Canon9,  and  Officers  of  the  Church, 
accompany  the  Bijhop  up  to  the  Choir,  and  there 
pliia*  him  on  the  Seat  prepar’d  for  the  BiJJjops ,  between 
the  Altar  and  the  right  Side  of  the  Choir,  and  then 
y!e  Archdeacon  pronounces  thefe  Words,  in  Latin , 
‘£°  author  it  ate  mi  hi  commijj'd  induce  inthronizo  Re - 


m 


♦ 

verendum  in  Chrifio  Patrem  Downturn ,  N.  N.  Epifco- 
pum ;  Domwus  tuftodiat  futon  in  trail  urn  &  ex  i  Unit , 
ex  hoc  nunc  &  in  fecnlum ,  &c.  then  the  Subdean  and 
the  petty  Canons  ling  the  T e  Demn ;  mean  while,  the 
Bijhop  is  again  conducted  from  his  own  Place  to  the 
Dean’s  Seat,  and  there,  in  Token  of  taking  real  Pof- 
feffion,  he  Hands,  till  Te  Demn  is  ended,  together  with 
other  Prayers.  After  Prayers,  the  Bifljop  is  conduced 
into  the  Chapter-Hcufe,  and  there  plac’d  on  a  high 
Seat ;  then  the  Archdeacon,  and  all  the  Prebends  and 
Officers  of  the  Church,  come  before  the  Bilhop,  and 
promife  canonical  Obedience  to  him :  Finally,  the 
publick  Notary  is  by  the  Archdeacon  requir’d  to  make 
an  Inftrument,  declaring  the  whole  Matter  of  Fadb  in 
this  Affair.  Then  the  faid  Bifoop  is  introduc’d  into 
the  King’s  Prefence,  to  do  Homage  for  his  Tempo¬ 
ralities,  or  Barony,  by  kneeling  down,  and  putting  his 
Hands  between  the  Hands  of  the  King  fitting  in  the 
Chair  of  State,  and  by  taking  a  folemn  Oath,  to  be 
true  and  faithful  to  his  Majefty,  and  that  he  holds  his 
Temporalities  of  him.  Laftly,  The  new  Bifoop  com¬ 
pounds  for  the  Firft-fruits  of  his  Bifhoprick,  that  is, 
agrees  for  his  firft  Year’s  Profits  to  be  paid  to  tiie 
King,  within  two  Years,  or  more,  if  the  King 
pleafes. 

Antiently,  Bijhops  in  England  did  not  ordinarily 
tranfadl  Matters  of  Moment,  fine  Concilio  Prejbytero - 
fum  principalium ,  who  are  then  call’d  Senalcres  Eccle - 
fi<e,  and  Collegues  of  the  Bijhops ,  reprefented  in  fome 
Sort  by  the  Prebends.  In  every  Cathedral,  or  Bifhop’s 
See,  there  is  a  Dean,  and  divers  Prebendaries,  or  Ca¬ 
nons,  whofe  Number  is  uncertain.  Deans  of  the  old 
Foundations,  founded  before  the  Supprefiion  of  Mo- 
nafteries,  are  brought  to  their  Dignities  much  like  Bi- 
Ibops,  the  King  firft  fending  forth  his  Conge  a’ Elire  to 
the  Chapter,  they  eledting,  and  the  King  granting  his 
Royal  Affent,  the  Bilhop  confirms  him,  and  gives  his 
Mandate  to  inftal  him. 

Deans  of  the  new  Foundations  (Upon  Supprefiion  of 
Abbeys  or  Priories,  transform’d  by  Henry  VIII.  into 
Dean  and  Chapter)  are  by  a  Ihorter  Courfe  inftall’d  by 
Virtue  of  the  King’s  Letters  Patents,  without  either 
Eledlion  or  Confirmation. 

Among  the  Canons,  or  Prebendaries,  in  the  old 
Foundations,  fome  are  Canonici  Attn,  having  Prcben- 
dum  fedile  in  Choro  &  Jus  Snffragii.  in  Capiiido ;  others 
are  Canonici  in  verbo ,  (as  they  are  call’d)  having  Right 
to  the  next  Prebend  that  fiiall  become  void,  and 
having  already  a  Stall  in  the  Choir,  but  no  Vote  in 
the  Chapter.  A  Prebend  is  properly  the  Portion 
which  eveiy  Prebendary  of  a  Collegiate  or  Cathedral 
Church  receives  in  the  Right  of  his  Place  for  his 
Maintenance,  quafi  pars ,  vel  portio  prebenda. 

Archdeacons  arc  next  in  the  Government  of  the 
Englifi  Church,  and  their  Office  is  the  lame  as  that 
of  Archdeacons  in  the  Roman  Church,  viz .  to  vifit  two 
Years  in  three,  and  to  enquire  of  Reparations  and 
Moveables  belonging  to  Churches,  to  reform  Abufes 
in  ecclefiaftical  Matters,  and  to  bring  the  more  weighty 
Affairs  before  the  Bilhop  of  the  Dioccfe.  He  is  alfo, 
upon  the  Bilhop’s  Mandate,  to  indndl  Clerks  into  their 
Benefices,  and  thereby  to  give  them  Poffdlion  of  all 
the  Benefices  belonging  thereto.  Many  Archdeacons 
have  by  Prcfcription  their  Court  and  Officials,  as  Bi- 
fhops  have. 

After  the  Archdeacons ,  arc  the  Archpriests,  or 
Rural  Deans,  whofe  Office  is,  upon  Orders,  to 
convocate  the  Clergy ,  to  fignify  to  them,  fometimes 
by  Letters,  the  Bifhop’s  Pleafurc,  and  to  give  Induc¬ 
tion  for  the  Archdeacon  living  far  off. 

Next  arc  the  Priests  or  every  particular  Parifii, 
who  are  commonly  call’d  the  Bettors,  unlcls  the  pre¬ 
dial  Tithes  arc  impropriated  ;  and  then  they  are  Ril’d 
Vicars ,  quafi  vice  f ungen  tes  Rett  or  um.  Their  Office 
is,  to  take  Care  of  all  their  Pariftiioners  Souls,  to  cate¬ 
chize  the  Ignorant,  reduce  the  Straying,  confirm  the 
Wavering,  convince  the  Obftinate,  reprimand  die 
Wicked,  confute  Schifmaticks,  reconcile  Differences 
among  Neighbours,  to  exercifc  the  Power  of  binding 

and  loofmg  Souls,  as  Occafion  Ihull  offer,  (which 

Claufe 
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Claufe  confirms,  that  die  Church  of  England  is  of  the 
Sentiment  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  to  the  Power 
Priefts  receive,  in  their  Ordination,  of  abfolving  a  Sin¬ 
ner  from  his  Sins,  according  to  thefe  formal  and  clear 
Terms  of  Jefus  Cbrifi  himfelf,  which  want  no  Inter¬ 
pretation;  John  xix.  23.  Whofe  foever  Sms  you  remit, 
they  arc  remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whofe  foever  Sins  ye 
retain ,  they  are  retain'd  ;  to  read  duly  divine  Ser¬ 
vice,  to  adminifter  the  holy  Sacraments,  to  vifit  the 
Sick,  to  marry,  bury,  render  publick  Thanks  after 
Child-bearing,  to  keep  a  Regifter  of  all  Marriages, 
Chriftenings,  and  Burials,  that  fhall  happen  within 
the  Parifh,  and  to  read  divine  Service,  and  Homilies 
appointed  by  Authority,  without  meddling,  in  their 
Sermons,  with  State  Affairs,  or  ftirring  the  Subjefts 
up  to  Sedition  againft  their  Sovereign. 

Laftly,  Deacons,  whofe  Office  is  to  take  Care  of 
the  Poor,  baptize,  read  in  the  Church,  affift  the  Prieft 
at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  by  giving  the  Cup  only. 

In  the  Church  of  England ,  in  dead  of  the  Acolythi , 
Oftiarii ,  &c.  of  the  Roman  Church,  who  are  in  the 
lefler  Orders,  there  are  Laymen,  call’d  Churchwar¬ 
dens,  whofe  Office  is  to  fee  that  the  Church  be  in 
good  Repair,  fitly  adorn’d,  and  nothing  wanting  for 
divine  Service,  Sacrament,  and  Sermons ;  that  the 
Churchyard  be  fitly  bounded  and  inclos’d  ;  that  there 
be  an  exaft  Terrier  of  the  Glebe  Land,  and  if  any 
Thing  belonging  to  the  Church  be  detain’d,  to  fue 
for  the  fame  ;  to  obferve  that  all  Parifhioners  come 
daily  to  divine  Service,  (but  to  do  that  they  fhould  be 
there  thcmfelves)  to  require  the  Penalty  for  Abfence, 
to  enquire  after,  admonifh,  and  to  prefent  to  the 
Bifliop  fcandalous  Livers ;  to  collect  the  Charity  of 
Parifhioners  for  the  poor  Strangers,  and  not  pocket  it, 
nor  fpend  it,  in  carouzing  and  revelling ;  to  declare 
and  to  execute  the  Orders  of  the  Bifhop,  to  fee  that 
none  prefume  to  vent  his  own  Conceptions  in  the  Pul¬ 
pit,  unlels  he  has  a  fpecial  Licence  fo  to  do.  The 
Churchwardens  are  elected  every  Eafter  Week,  ufually 
by  the  Parfon  and  Parifhioners,  if  they  fo  agree ;  if 
not,  then  one  by  the  Parfon,  and  the  other  by  the  Pa¬ 
rifhioners. 

There  are  alfo,  in  great  Pariflies,  join’d  with  the 
Churchwardens,  defies  Synodales ,  antiently  call’d  Synod 
Men  ;  now,  by  Corruption,  call’d  Sides-men ,  who  are 
to  affift  the  Churchwardens  in  Inquiries  into  the  Lives 
of  inordinate  Livers,  and  in  prefenting  Men  at  Vifi- 
tations. 

Laftly,  The  Sacriftan ,  by  Corruption  the  Sexton ,  or 
Clerk,  who  is  ordinarily  to  be  chofen  by  the  Parfon 
only  ;  he  ought  to  be  twenty  Years  old,  or  above,  of 
a  good  Life,  that  can  read,  write,  and  ling.  His 
Office  is,  to  ferve  at  Church  the  Prieft  and  Church¬ 
wardens. 

The  Church  of  England  has  alfo  an  ecclefiaftical 
Government  different  front  that  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  even  of  all  other  Protcjlant  Congregations ;  for 
the  ecclefiaftical  Laws,  and  more  weighty  Affairs  of 
the  Church,  arc  con  (lilted  in  a  national  Synod,  or  the 
general  AflcmbJy  of  the  Clergy ,  fummon’d  by  the 
King’s  Writ,  call’d  Convocation.  That  Writ  is 
directed  to  the  Archbifliop  of  each  Province,  requi¬ 
ring  him  to  fummon  all  Bifliops,  Deans,  Archdeacons, 
&V.  and  all  the  Clergy  of  his  Province  ;  whereupon 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  directs  his  Letters  to  the 
Bifliop  of  London ,  as  his  Dean  Provincial,  firft  citing 
himfelf  peremptorily,  and  then  willing  him,  in  like 
Manner,  to  cite  all  the  Bifliops,  Deans,  Archdeacons, 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  and  all  the  Clergy 
of  liis  Province,  to  that  Place,  ami  at  the  Day  prefix’d 
in  the  Writ ;  but  diredts,  withal,  that  one  Prodlor 
irnr  fur  each  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Church,  and 
two  for  the  Body  oi  the  inferior  Clergy  of  each  Dio- 
<  de  may  fuflice.  The  Bifliop  o [:  London,  accordingly, 
diredts  his  Letters  to  the  Bifliops  of  every  Djocefb  of 
rhe  Province,  citing  them,  in  like  Manner,  to  appear, 
ami  10  admonifh  the  Deans  and  Archdeacons  t:o  appear 
prrfonally  ;  and  the  Cathedrals,  Collegiate  Churches, 
aiuI  infer  tor  Clergy  of  the  Diocefe,  to  fend  their  Proc¬ 
tors  (o  the  Place;  and  at  the  Day  appointed  to  certify 


alfo  to  the  Archbifliop,  the  Names  of  all  r  r 
by  them.  10  iumiW 


nion’d 


The  Place  where  the  Convocation  of  the  P  • 

of  Canterbury  has  ufually  been  held  is  /  r°Jlnce 
Church  ;  whence  they  have  been  proroo-uM  ?aul  % 
Peter  in  JVefiminfter ,  in  the  Chappel  of  K"  ^C' 
VII,  or  the  Jerufalem  Chamber ,  where  there*  ™e>ny 
per  and  lower  Houfe.  The  upper  Houfe  in  th?pP' 
vince  of  Canterbury ,  confifts  of  twentv-rwaP m0' 
whereof  the  Archbifhop  is  Prefident ;  all,  at  the  l0pS’ 
ing  of  a  Convocation ,  in  their  fcarlet  Robes  ana  R°pen' 
The  lower  Houfe  confifts  of  twenty-two  Deans 
four  Archdeacons,  twenty-four  Prebendaries  andt  " 

four  Clerks,  reprefenting  the  Diocefan  Clergy,  ' 

The  firft  Day,  both  Houfes  being  affembled  a 
higher  chufes  a  Bifhop  for  their  Prolocutor;  a„d  £ 
lower,  being  requir  d  by  the  higher,  chufe  them  aPr 
locutor,  or  Speaker;  which  done,  they  prefent  h'°~ 

to  the  upper  Houfe,  by  two  of  the  Members,  whereof 

one  makes  a  Speech  in  Latin  ;  and  then  the  cleft  per 
fon  makes  another  Speech  in  Latin  ;  laftjy,  the  Arch" 
bifliop  anfwers  in  Latin ,  and  in  the  Name  of  all  the 
Lords,  approves  of  the  Perfon.  Both  Houfes  debate 
and  tranfafl  only  fuch  Matters  as  his  Majefty,  by  his 
Commifiion,  exprefiy  allows.  Things  are  firlt  ufually 
propos’d  in  the  upper  Houfe,  then  communicated  to 

the  lower. 

In  Convocation  are  debated  only  Matters  concern¬ 
ing  Religion  and  the  Church,  and  fometimes  of  giv¬ 
ing  his  Majefty  Afliftance  in  Money:  For  as  the  laity 
can’t  be  tax’d  without  their  own  Confent,  fignify’d  by 
their  Reprefentatives  in  Parliament;  fo  the  Clergy  can’t 
be  tax’d  without  their  own  Confent,  fignify’d  by  their 
own  Reprefentatives  in  Convocation.  The  Clergy,  in 
Convocation ,  might  antiently,  without  afking  the 
King’s  royal  Affent,  and  now  may  with  the  royal  Af- 
fent,  make  Canons  touching  Matters  of  Religion,  to 
bind,  not  only  themfelves,  but  all  the  Laity,  without 
Confent  or  Ratification  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
in  Parliament. 

Till  the  great  Rebellion,  under  Charles  I,  the  Par¬ 
liament  did  not  at  all  meddle  in  making  Canons,  or 
in  Matters  doctrinal,  or  in  Tranflation  of  Scriptures, 
or  Annotations  thereon,  only  by  their  civil  Sanftions 
(when  they  were  thereto  requir’d)  did  confirm  the  Re- 
fults  and  Confutations  of  the  Clergy,  that  fo  the  Peo¬ 
ple  might  be  eafily  induc’d  to  obey  the  Ordinances  of 
their  fpiritual  Governors. 

Both  Houfes  of  Convocation  have  the  fame  Privi¬ 
leges,  for  themfelves  and  menial  Servants,  as  the 
Members  of  Parliament  have,  and  that  by  Statute. 

The  Archbifhop  of  York,  at  the  fame  Time,  holds 
a  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  his  Province,  alter  the 
like  Manner,  at  2'ork ;  and  by  conftant  Correlpon- 
dencc  docs  debate  and  conclude  of  the  fame  Matters  as 
are  debated  and  concluded  by  that  of  Canterbury ;  not 
that  the  northern  Province  is  oblig’d  to  follow  what 
the  (ou them  one  does.  A  Power  is  veiled  in  the  Arch¬ 
bifliop  to  prorogue,  with  the  Confent  of  his  Suffra¬ 
gans,  the  lower  IToufc  of  Convocation. 

The  Clergy  of  England  had  antiently  their  Repre¬ 
fentatives  in  the  lower  Houfe  of  Parliament,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  that  antienc  Record  much  priz’d  by  my  Lord 

Coke,  ,  , 

For  the  executive  Power  in  Church  Matters  through- 
out  the  Kingdom  of  England ,  there  have  been  erectcc 
clivers  Courts,  whereof  the  higheft  for  criminal  Cauies 
was  the  high  Commifiion  Court ;  for  JuriMw  ion 
whereof,  it  was  enacted,  1  Eliz,  that  her  Maje  y> 
and  Succcflbrs,  fhould  have  Power,  by  Letters  a- 
tents,  under  the  Great  Seal,  to  nominate  Comim  101 
ers  to  cxcrcife  Jurifdidlion  throughout  the 
Realm;  to  vifit,  reform,  and  corrcft  all  Lrrors, 

refics,  Sclii fins,  Abufes,  and  Delinquencies,  that  may, 

by  an  ecclefiaftical  Power,  be  corrected  and  teou  • 
This  Court  confided  of  the  greated  Pcrfom  in  t 
Church  and  State,  but  the  Ufe  thereof  was  take  T 
in  the  long  feditious  Parliament,  and  has  nut  ban 

cftablifli'd  fince.  .  tilC 

For  civil  Afluirs  that  concern  the  clu,ri ji’jrhcft 
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, .  .  a.  court  is  the  Court  of  Delegates,  for  the  Jurif- 
,vhereof  it  was  provided,  25  Hen.  VIII,  that  it 
he  lawful  for  any  Subjeft  of  England,  in  Cafe,  of 
jK  o-nf  Tuftice,  in  the  Courts  of  the  Archbifhop  of 

rltrhun,  to  appeal  to  the  King’s  Majefty  in  his 
Cf  't  0f  Chancery,  and  that  upon  fuch  Appeal  a  Com- 
under  the  Great  Seal  fhall  be  diredted  to  cer- 
•  Perfons,  particularly  defign’d  for  that  Bufinefs  ; 
Tthat  from  die  higheft  Court  of  the  Archbifhop  of 
r^tPrbun,  there  lies  an  Appeal  to  this  Court  of  Dele- 
C  and  beyond  this  to  no  other. 

^  Next  to  the  Court  of  Delegates,  are  the  Courts  of 
h  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  where  any  ecclefiaftical 
Suits  between  any  Perfons  within  his  Province  may 
(waving  all  inferior  Courts)  be  decided.  Among 
The  higheft  Courts  are,  that  of  Arches,  and  of 
Mience,  heretofore  deferib’d.  The  next  is  call’d  the 
Prerogative  Court,  which  judges  of  Eftates  fallen  by 
Will  or  Inteftates  •,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  the  Arch¬ 
bifhop,  Jure  prerogative  fue,  has  this  Power  through¬ 
out  his  whole  Province,  where  the  Party  at  the  Time 
of  Death  had  five  Pounds,  or  above,  in  feveral  Dio- 
cefes  *,  and  thefe  two  Courts  have  alfo  die  Archbifhop 
of  York.  Lafdy,  The  Court  of  Peculiars,  which 
deals  in  certain  Parifhes  lying  in  feveral  Diocefes, 
which  Pari  flies  are  exempt  from  the  Jurifdidlion  of  die 
Bifliops  of  thofe  Diocefes,  and  are  peculiarly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  whofe  Pro¬ 
vince  diere  are  fifry-feven  fuch  Peculiars. 

Betides  thefe  Courts,  ferving  for  the  whole  Pro¬ 
vince,  every  Bifhop  has  his  Court  held  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  his  Diocefe,  over  which  he  has  a  Chancellor, 
term’d  antiently,  Eccleftatcdicus,  &  Epifcopi  Ecdilus, 
the  Church  Lawyer  *,  who  being  fkill’d  in  the  Civil 
and  Canon  Law,  fits  there  as  Judge  ;  and  if  his  Dio¬ 
cefe  be  large,  he  has  in  fome  more  remote  Place  a 
CommifTary,  whofe  Authority  is  only  in  fome  certain 
Place  of  the  Diocefe,  and  fome  certain  Caufes  limited 
to  him  by  the  Bifhop  in  his  Commiflion,  and  thefe  are 
call’d  Conftftory  Courts. 

Every  Archdeacon  has  alfo  his  Court  and  Jurif- 
dicYion,  where  fmaller  Differences  arifing  within  his 
Limits  are  pleaded  *  alfo  the  Dean  and  Chapter  has  a 
Court,  and  take  Cognizance  of  Caufes  happening  in 
Places  belonging  to  die  Cathedral. 

There  are  likewife  certain  peculiar  Jurifdidlions  be¬ 
longing  to  certain  Parifhes,  the  Inhabitants  whereof 
are  exempt  fometimes  from  the  Archdeacon’s  Jurif- 
di&ion,  and  fometimes  from  the  Bifhop’s  Jurif- 
ciiction. 

Caufes  belonging  to  ecclefiaftical  Courts,  are,  Blaf- 
phemy,  Apoflacy  from  Chriftianity ,  Heretics,  Schitins, 
Ordinations,  Inflitutions  of  Clerks  to  Benefices,  Cele¬ 
bration  of  divine  Service,  Rights  of  Matrimony,  Di¬ 
vorces,  general  Baflardy,  Tithes,  Oblations,  Obven- 
tions ,  Mortuaries,  Dilapidations,  Reparation  of 
Churches,  Probate  of  Wills,  Ad  minift  rations,  Si¬ 
mony,  Inccfts,  Fornications,  Adulteries,  Penlions, 
Procurations,  Commutation  of  Penance,  &V.  the 
Cognizance  whereof  belongs  not  to  the  Common  Law 
of  England. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  Foundation  of  thefe  cccle- 
fiaftical  Laws  are  the  Canons  made  by  the  General 
Councils,  the  Opinion  of  the  antient  Fathers,  and  the 
Decrees  of  feveral  Bifliops  of  Rome :  But  I’ll  never 
perfuade  myfelf  that  a  reform’d  Church  would  chufe 
lor  the  Foundation  of  her  ecclefiaftical  Government, 
fome  of  the  Stones  of  Babylon ,  to  which  fhe  has 
given  lb  many  violent  Aflfaults,  and  has  endeavour’d 
Jo  deftroy,  from  its  very  Foundation.  Therefore  it 
is  better  to  have  Rccourfc  to  all  that  has  been  enafted, 
tver  fincc  the  BeeinninK  of  die  Reformation,  under 
Ucmy  VIII, 

I' he  Manner  of  Trials  by  thefe  Laws  and  Cuftoms 
arc  different  from  die  Trials  at  Common  Law,  and 
arc  briefly  thus :  Firft,  Goes  forth  a  Citation,  then  a 
hill  and  Anfwcr,  then  by  Proofs,  Witneflcs,  and 
hcfutnptions  i  the  Matter  is  argu’d  pro  and  con,  and 
yie  Canons  and  Civil  Laws  quoted,  then,  without  any 
Jllry>  the  definitive  Sentence  of  the  Judge  pafies,  and 


upon  diat,  Execution :  And  this  is-  the  Manner  bf  try"- 
ing  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  Caufes.  But  ecclefiaftical 
criminal  Caufes  are  try’d  by  Way  of  Accufation*  De¬ 
nunciation,  or  Inquifition  ;  the  firft,  when  one  takes 
upon  him  to  prove  the  Crime:  The  fecond,  when  the 
Churchwardens  prefent,  and  are  not  bound  to  prove, 
becaufe  it  is  prefum’d  they  do  it  without  any  Malice, 
and  that  the  Crime  is  notorious.  Laftly,  By  Inqui¬ 
fition,  when,  by  reafon  of  common  Fame,  Enquiry 
is  made  by  the  Bifhop,  ex  Offcio  fuo ,  by  calling  fome 
of  their  Neighbourhood  to  their  Oaths,  or  the  Party 
accused  to  his  Oath,  ex  Officio,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  the 
ecclefiaftical  Judge  does  it,  ex  Officio  fuo,  which  is 
very  antient,  and  was  ufual  among  the  Jews.  But  this 
Method  is  obfolete,  and  no  longer  us’d. 

The  Punifhments  inflicted  by  thefe  fpiritual  or 
ecclefiaftical  Courts,  according  to  thefe  fpiritual  or 
ecclefiaftical  Laws,  proceed  in  this  Manner.  Firft, 
the  Party  delinquent  is  admonifhed  ;  next  goes  forth 
minor  Excommunicatio,  whereby  he  is  excommunicated 
or  excluded  from  the  Church  j  or  if  not  from  the 
Church,  yet  from  the  Communion  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  is  difenabled  to  be  Plaintiff  in  a  Law-Suit,  &c. 
and  this  commonly  for  Stubbornnefs  fhewed,  by  not 
appealing  in  the  ecclefiaftical  Court  upon  Summons, 
or  not  obeying  the  Orders  of  the  Court.  This  Power 
of  leffer  Excommunication  the  Bifhop  may  delegate  to 
any  Prieft  with  the  Chancellor. 

Excommunicatio  major,  is  not  only  an  Exclufion 
from  a  Company  of  Chriftians  in  fpiritual  Duties,  but 
alfo  in  temporal  Affairs,  and  this  commonly  for  He- 
refy,  Schifm,  Perjury,  Inceft,  and  fuch  grievous 
Crimes ;  and  that  it  may  be  done  with  more  Solem¬ 
nity  and  Terror,  it  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Bifhop 
himfelf;  and  being  fo  excommunicated,  a  Man  can¬ 
not  in  any  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  Court  be  Plaintiff  or 
Witnefs ;  and  in  Cafe  any  Man  be  fo  ftubborn  as  to 
continue  40  Days  excommunicated,  the  King’s  Writ 
De  Excommunicato  Capiendo,  is  granted  forth  of  the 
Chancery  againft  him  ;  whereupon  he  is  call  into  Pri- 
fon,  without  Bail,  there  to  lie  ’till  he  has  fatisfied  for 
his  Offence. 

Next  there  is  Anathematifmus  to  be  inflidled  only 
upon  an  obftinate  Heretick,  whereby  he  is  declared  a 
publick  Enemy  of  God,  and  rejedled  and  curfed,  and 
delivered  over  to  eternal  Damnation  :  And  this  to  be 
done  by  the  Bifhop  alfo,  in  his  own  Perfon,  affifted 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  or  twelve  other  Priefts. 

Laftly,  there  is  IntcrdiEhm,  whereby  is  prohibited 
all  divine  Offices,  as  chriflian  Burial,  Administration 
of  Sacraments,  &c.  in  fuch  a  Place,  and  to  fuch  a 
People  i  and  if  this  be  againft  a  People,  it  follows 
them  wherefoever  they  go ;  but  if  againft  a  Place 
only,  then  the  People  of  that  Place  may  go  to  divine 
Offices  clfewhere. 

Betides  thefe  general  Ccnfures  of  the  Church,  with 
Rcfpedt  to  Church  Communion,  there  is  another 
which  touches  the  Body  of  the  Delinquent,  called  pub - 
lick  Penance,  when  any  one  is  compelled  to  confefs  in 
publick  his  Fault  before  the  whole  Congregation  in  the 
Church  ;  which  is  done  in  this  Manner:  The  Delin¬ 
quent  is  to  Hand  in  the  Church-Porch,  upon  fome 
Sunday,  bare-headed,  and  bare-footed,  in  a  white 
Sheet,  and  a  white  Rod  in  his  Hand,  begging  every 
one  that  pafies  by  to  pray  for  him  •,  then  to  enter  the 
Church,  falling  clown  and  luffing  the  Ground  ;  then 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Church,  placed  in  a  higher  Place, 

.  in  the  Sight  of  all  the  People,  and  over-againll  the 
Miniftcr,  who  declares  his  Crime  odious  to  God,  and 
fcandalous  to  the  Congregation,  that  God  can  no  Way 
be  fatisfied,  but  by  applying  Chrift’s  Sufferings  *  nor 
the  Congregation,  but  by  an  humble  Acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  Sins,  and  teftifying  his  fincere  Repent¬ 
ance  and  Sorrow,  (ftc.  which  being  done,  the 
Prieft  in  Chrift’s  Name  pronounces  the  Remiflion  of 

Sins,  &c. 

There  remains  one  more  Punifhmcnt,  or  ccclcfiafti- 
cal  Cenfure,  which  touches  the  Body,  and  that  is  De¬ 
nial  of  chrillian  Burial,  which  is  inflided,  not  in  Patna 
Monitor  urn,  but  in*  Terror  cm  Vivcntium>  who  naturally 

g  y  defiic 
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defire,  that  after  their  Death,  their  Body  may  be  de¬ 
cently  interred.  To  thefe  forenamed  Cenfures  and 
Punifhments  both  Laity  and  Clergy  are  fubjeft  ;  but 
be  Tides  thefe  there  are  Punifhments  whereiinto  the 
Clergy  are  only  liable  ;  as  firft  Sttfpenfio  ab  Officio ,  when 
a  Minifter  for  a  Time  is  declared  unfit  to  execute  the 
Ofiice  of  a  Minifter.  Then  Sufpenfto  a  Bemficio ,  when 
a  Minifter  for  a  Time  is  deprived  of  the  Profits  of  his 
Benefice  •,  and  thefe  two  Cenfures  are  for  fmall  Crimes. 

! Thirdly ,  Deprivatio  a  Beneficio ,  when  for  a  greater 
Crime  a  Minifter  is  wholly  and  for  ever  deprived  of  his 
Living.  And  Fourthly ,  Deprivatio  ab  Officio ,  when  a 
Minifter  is  wholly  and  for  ever  deprived  of  his  Orders, 
and  this  is  Depofitio ,  or  Degradation  and  is  commonly 
for  Tome  heinous  Crime,  meriting  Death,  and  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Bifhop,  in  a  folemn  Manner,  pulling 
off  from  the  Criminal  his  Veftments,  and  other  Enfigns 
of  his  Order ;  and  this -is  in  the  Prefence  of  a  civil  Magi- 
ftrate,  to  whom  he  is  then  delivered  to  be  punifhed  as 
a  Lay-Man  for  the  like  Offence. 

All  Diffenters  from  the  Church  of  England  (called  by 
the  Englifh  Clergy  their  Fender-Confcience  Brethren)  as 
PreJbyterianSn  Independents^  See.  allow  of  no  Hierarchy, 
no  Subordination  in  the  Ferfons  of  their  Minifters  :  Bi- 
fhops  and  Priefts,  they  maintain,  in  the  Time  of  the 
Apoftles,  were  the  fame. 

In  lieu  of  a  Series  of  Minifters  one  over  another,  in 
Quality  of  Priefts,  Bilhops,  and  Archbifhops,  the  Po¬ 
lity  of  the  Prejbytcrians  in  particular,  confifts  in  a  Se¬ 
nes  of  Affemblies  or  Synods  :  Thus  every  Minifter  is 
to  be  obedient  to  the  Claffes  under  which  he  lives,  and 
chat  Clafs  to  a  Synod,  Provincial,  Claffical,  or  (Ecu¬ 
menical.  The  Power  of  Ordination  with  them  refides 
in  a  Clafles ;  and  none  are  admitted  to  adminifter  the 
Sacrament  but  thofe  ordained  by  the  Impofition  of 
Hands  of  other  Minifters.  They  make  Ufe  of  Dea¬ 
cons  to  take  Care  of  their  Poor ;  and  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  call  in  Lay-Elders. 

This  is  now  the  reigning  Difcipline  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  •,  as  it  was  during  the  Interregnum  in  England. 

Their  Kirk  or  Church  is  divided  into  Sixty-nine 
Prefbyteries,  each  confifting  of  a  Number  ofParifhes, 
not  exceeding  24,  nor  lefs  than  12.  The  Minifters  of 
thefe  Parifhes,  with  one  ruling  Elder,  chofen  half- 
yearly,  conftitute  what  they  call  a  Prcfbytery  •,  who, 
meeting  in  their  chief  Town,  whence  the  Prefbytery 
is  denominated,  chufe  a  Moderator,  or  rather  Prolo¬ 
cutor  half-yearly.  They  determine  all  Appeals  from 
Kirk  Seffions,  i.  e.  from  the  feveral  Parochial  Affem- 
blies ;  but  can  try  nothing  at  the  firft  Inftance  cogni¬ 
zable  before  a  Kirk  Sefiion,  They  compofe  all  Dif¬ 
ferences  before  Minifters  and  People ;  for  which  End 
they  hold  prefbyteral  Vifitations  in  each  Parifh,  where 
they  examine  the  Regifters  of  the  Kirk  ScfTions,  &c. 
They  inquire  into  Repairs  of  Churches,  fee  that  the 
Glebe,  &c.  fuffer  no  Dilapidations,  appoint  Schools 
in  the  Parifhes,  and  fee  that  the  Funds  be  not  mifap- 
plied.  It  is  they  alone  can  exclude  from  the  Commu¬ 
nion,  liccnfe  Probations,  fufpend,  depofc,  and  in  Ef¬ 
fect,  determine  all  ecclefmftical  Matters  within  their 
Diftrid'.  From  the  Prefbytery ,  there  lies  an  Appeal  in 
ail  Calcs  to  the  Provincial  Synod. 

Note,  That  a  Confiftory  of  the  Minifters,  Elders,  and 
Deacons  of  a  Parifh,  form  a  Kirk  Sefiion.  Thefe 
meet  once  a  Week,  the  Minifter  being  Moderator, 
but  without  a  negative  Voice.  It  regulates  Matters 
relating  to  publick  Worfhip,  Eledlions,  Catechifing, 
Vifitations,  &c.  It  judges  in  Matters  of  lefs  Scan¬ 
dal  ;  but  greater,  as  Adultery,  are  left  to  the  Pref¬ 
bytery,  and  in  all  Cafes  an  Appeal  lies  from  it  to 
the  Prefbytery. 

The  Ino  bpendknts  deny  not  only  any  Subordina¬ 
tion  among  the  Clergy,  but  a! To  all  Dependency  on  any 
other  Affembly.  They  maintain  that  every  feparate 
Church,  or  particular  Congregation  has  in  itfelf  radi¬ 
cally  and  effcntially  every  Thing  neccflhry  for  its  own 
Government  ;  that  it  has  all  cceldiallical  Power  and 


Jurifdiclion ;  and  is  not  at  all 

Churches,  or  their  Deputies,  nor  to  thdr  ll  otW 
or  Synods.  * 

Though  the  Independents  do  not  think  ;«• 
aflcmblc  Synods,  yet  if  any  be  held 
their  Refoiutions  as  weighty  and  prudent?  Jr  0n 

but  not  as  Decifions  to  be  peremptorily 
agree  that  one  or  more  Churches  may  L\u  Fhc>’ 
Church  with  their  Advice  and  Afliftance  ^  a,not,!er 
reprove  it  when  it  offends,  provided  they  don 
tend  to  any  fuperior  Authority,  or  Ria-'hf  0t  Pre‘ 
mdnicate,  &c.  '  t0  «com- 

The  different  chriftian  Churches  fpread  thm,  . 
the  Eaft,  have  alfo  their  Clergy  different  ,  ?4°ut 

pnfYU  . _  ’  a  differ- 


Moron. 


thofe  different  Churches  admit,  with  the  Him'  l  r 
Rome,  of  the  Divifion  of  the  Clergy  [ ntQ  I  °[ 
regular  Clergy  5  and  there  is  but  very  little  or 
ference  between  their  ecclefiaftical  Hierarchy  and  \ 

of  the  Rotnan  Church  *,  and  almoft  all  their  -  tf C 
Clergy  follow  the  Rules  of  St.  Bafil.  1  ^gtuar 

TheCoPHTi,  orCopHTs,  have  a  Patriarch 
refides  at  Cairo ,  as  we  have  obferved  ]n  our  Treat*/'  If 
the  Church ,  but  takes  his  Title  from  Alexandria  •  If 
has  no  Archbifhop  under  him,  but  eleven  or  tw  1  2 

Biihops.  The  Reft  of  the  Clergy,  whether  fccular  Ir 
regular,  is  compofed  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anthom  St 

Paid,  and  St.  Macarius,  who  have  each  their  Mo- 
nafteries. 


Befides  the  Order  of  Priefts,  Deacons,  and  Subdta- 
cons,  the  Cophts  have  likewife  Archimandrites  die 
Dignity  whereof  they  confer,  v/ith  all  the  Prayers’  of  a 
ftrieft  Ordination.  This  makes  a  confiderable  Differ¬ 
ence  among  the  Priefts  ;  and  befides  the  Rank  and 
Authority  it  gives  them,  with  Regard  to  the  Re¬ 
ligious,  comprehends  the  Degrees  and  Functions  of 
Arch-priefts,  by  a  Cuftom  of  600  Years  tending  if 
a  Prieil  eledted  Bifhop  be  not  already  Archimandrite, 
the  Dignity  mult  be  conferred  on  him  before  emfcopal 
Confecration. 

The  fecond  Perfon  among  the  Clergy ,  after  the  Pa¬ 
triarch,  is  the  Titular  Patriarch  of  Jerttfalesi ,  who  aho 
refides  at  Cairo,  by  reafon  of  the  lew  Cophts  at  Jen- 
falem  he  is  in  Effedl  little  more  than  Biiliop  of  Cairo , 
only  lie  goes  to  Jerttfalem  every  Rafter,  and  viiits 
fome  other  Places  in  Palejline  near  Egypt >  which  own 
his  Jurifclidtion ;  to  him  belongs  the  Government  of 
the  Cophtick  Church,  during  the  Vacancy  of  the  Patri¬ 
archal  See. 


To  be  defied  Patriarch,  it  is  neccfiary  the  Perfon 
have  lived  all  his  Life  in  Continence;  and  even  that 
he  be  a  Virgin  :  It  is  he  confers  the  Bifho pricks.  To 
be  defied  Bifhop,  the  Perfon  niufl  be  in  the  Celibate ; 
or  if  he  lias  been  married,  it  muft  not  be  above  once. 
The  Priefts  and  inferior  Minifters  arc  allowed  to  be 
married  before  Ordination,  but  are  not  obliged  to  it, 
as  Lttdolphus  miftakenly  obferves.  They  have  an  In¬ 
finity  of  Deacons,  and  even  confer  the  Dignity  fre¬ 
quently  on  Children.  None  but  the  lowed  Rank 
among  the  People  commences  Ecclefiafticks ;  whence 
arifes  that  exedfive  Ignorance  found  among  them: 
Yet  the  Refpeft  of  the  Laity  towards  the  Clergy  is 
very  extraordinary. 

The  monaflick  Life  is  in  great  Eftccm  among  the 
Cophts :  To  be  admitted  into  it,  there  is  required  the 
Confcnt  of  the  Bifiiop.  The  religious  Cophts  make  a 
Vow  of  perpetual  Chaflity  ;  renounce  the  World,  and 
live  with  great  Au fieri ty  in  Deflirts  :  They  are  oblig  u 
to  deep  in  their  Cloaths,  and  in  their  Girld,  on  a 
Mat  ftretchcd  on  the  Ground,  and  to  proftrate  them- 
fdves  every  Evening  150  Times  with  their  lace  and 
Breafl  on  the  Ground,  They  arc  all,  both  Men  and 
Women,  of  the  Scum  of  the  People,  and  live  on 
Alms.  The  Nunneries  are  properly  HofpituLs,  an 
lew  enter  but  Widows  reduced  to  Beggary. 

The  Maiioniteu  have  a  Patriarch  who  refides  in 
the  Monaftery  of  Conmubintqn  Mount  Lib  anus,  am 

affumes  the  Title  of  Patriarch  of  Antioch .  He  b  c*c  ’ 

.  eel 
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,  bv  the  Clergy  and  the  People,  according  to  the 
e  ■  r  Cuftom  *  but  lince  their  Re-Union  with  the 
Oitholick  Church,  he  is  oblig’d  to  have  a  Bull 
7  Confirmation  from  the  Pope.  He  keeps  a  perpe- 
°r  i  rvlibate  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Bifhops  his 
Suffragans  \  for  the  reft  of  the  Ecdefiafticks,  they  are 


allow’d  to  marry  before  Ordination  ^  'and  yet  the  mo- 
naftick  Life  is  in  great ' Efteem  afriofig  them:  Their 
Monks  are  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anthony ,  and  live  in 
the  moft  obfcure  Places  in  Mountains,  far  from  the 
Commerce  of  the  World. 


C  L  0  C  K-M  A  K  IN  G. 


(^LOCK-MAKING,  is  the  placing  and  or¬ 
dering  geometrically,  within  a  Cafe,  or  a  Frame, 
feveral  dented  Wheels,  and  odier  Members,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sizes  and  Proportions,  in  order  to  meafure  and 

ftrike  the  Tune. 

When  die  Wheels,  &c.  are  of  fo  little  Compafs, 
as  to  be  eafily  difpofed  widiin  die  narrow  Circum¬ 
ference  of  a  fmall  portative  Cafe,  fo  as  to  meet  with 
no  Oppofition  in  their  Motion,  fuch  Machine  is  call’d 
a  Watch  \  and  when  they  are  larger,  and  require  more 

Room,  a  Clock . 

The  Machine  thus  difpofed,  either  in  a  large,  or 

narrow  Compafs,  is  call’d  Movement .  This  Move¬ 
ment  is  often  divided  into  two  Parts,  viz.  the  Watch - 
wrK  which  meafures  the  Time  \  and  the  Clock-work , 
which  ftrikes  it  *  though  moft  of  the  Inftruments  cal¬ 
led  Pocket-watches  have  but  the  watch  Part  •,  and 
foretimes  thofe,  alfo,  improperly  call’d  Clocks,  oh 
Account  of  their  larger  Volume,  calculated  only  to 
meafure  the  Time. 

There  is  no  other  Difference  between  the  Watch- 
work  of  the  Movement  of  a  Clock ,  and  that  of  the 
Movement  of  a  Pocket-Watch ,  but  in  th<?  Volume  of 
the  different  Members  they  are  both  equally  compofed 
of  5  and  the  Rules  to  make  both  Movements  are  the 
fame,  though  not  die  Materials ;  for  the  Movement 
of  a  Clock  is  made  of  Iron,  *  and  that  of  a  Watch  is 
made  Part  of  Iron,  and  Part  of  Brais,  i.  e.  that  all 
die  Wheels  are  made  of  Brafs,  and  the  Spindles,  or 
Arbors,  of  the  Wheels,  the  Springs,  made  of 
Iron,  and  Steel.  There  is  alfo  this  Difference  between 
them,  that  the  Movement  of  a  Clock  is  plac’d  widiin 
a  Frame,  compofed  of  feveral  Iron  Bars,  difpofed 
fquare-wife  i  and  that  of  a  Watch ,  in  a  Cafe,  compofed 
of  two  round  Brafs  Plates,'  fupported,  and  join’d  to¬ 
gether,  by  four  Brafs  Pillars. 

The  Movement  confilts  (I  mean  for  the  Watch- 
work)  of  the  Ballance ,  the  Crown-wheel ,  the  Central- 
wheel,  or  firfi  Wheel ,  the  fecond ,  third ,  &c.  the  main 
Spring,  with  its  Appurtenances,  lying  in  the  Spring- 
box,  and  in  the  Middle  thereof  lapping  about  the 
Spring-arbor,  to  which  one  End  of  it  is  faften’d. 
A-top  of  the  Spring-arbor  is  the  endlefs  Screw ,  and  its 
Wheels ;  but  in  Spring-Clocks  this  is.  a  Ratchet-wheel , 
w:th  its  Click,  that  flops  it.  That  which  the  main 
Spring  draws,  and  round  which  the  String  i9  wrapp’d, 
is  commonly  taper  in  a  Watch ,  and  call’d  Fitjy  j  and 
in  larger  Work  cylindrical,  and  call’d  Barrel. .  The 
fmall  Teeth  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Barrel ,  or  Fufy , 
which  flops  it  in  winding  up,  is  call’d  the  Ratchet  j 
and  that  which  flops  it  when  wound  up,  and  is  for 
that  End  driven  up  by  the  Spring,  the  Garde-gut . 
All  this  Work  is  within  the  Frame,  or  Cafe ;  between 

the  Frame  and  the  Dial-plate,  is  the  Pinion  of 
Report, 

,  The  Ballance,  is  that  Part,  which,  by  its  Mo¬ 
tion,  determines  and  regulates  the  Beats  ;  the  circular 
Part  of  it  is  call'd  the  Rim ,  and  its  Spindle  the  Verge , 
to  which  belong  two  Pa  Ids,  or  Leaves ,  or  Nuts, 
which  play  in  the  Teeth  of  the  Crown-wheel.  Ever 
fmee  tlie  Pendulum  lias  been  invented,  the  Ballance 
has  been  out  of  Date,  becaufe  the  Pendulum  makes  a 
Clock  go  witli  a  far  greater  Regularity  than  the  Bal¬ 
ance  did,  fo  as  not  to  err  a  fmgle  Second  in  feveral 
The  Parts  of  the  Pendulum  are*  the  Verge,  or 
Rod)  which  muff:  be  plain ;  die  Pallets,  and  the  Ball, 

«  Bottom. 


The  Crown  Wheel,  which  drives  the  Ballance , 
or  Pendulum,  and  is  plac’d  a- top  of  all  the  other 
Wheels. 

.  The  ConTrat-wheel,  is  thit  Wheel  whofe 
Teeth  and  Hoop  lie  contrary  to  thofe  of  othef 
Wheels. 

•  4 

The  Great  Wheel,  dr  First  WiISel,  is  that 
which  the  Barrel  drives  immediately ;  rieXt  to  it  is  the 
fecoitd  Wheel,  next  to  the  fecond,  is  the  third',  &c. 


Note ,  That  each  Wheel  is  compofed  of  its  lioop,  of 
■  Rim,  around  which  the  Teeth  are  cut  *,  of  Its  Ra¬ 
dii,  or  Spokes ;  and  of  its  Arbor,  or  Spindle-.  The 
Spokes,  or  Radii,  of  the  Wheel,  is  that  Piece  of 
Iron  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  which  at  its  four  Ends^ 
or  Extremities,  is  join’d  to  the  Hoop  of  the  Wheel. 
And  the  Axis,  that  Iron  Arbor,  or  Spindle;  faften’d 
at  one  End  in  the  Center,  or  Middle'  of  the  Spokes ; 
and  has  the  other  introduc’d  into  a  Hole  made  in 
the  Frame  for  that '  Purpofe,  in  which  it  remains 
loofe,  in  order  that  it  may  perforin  freely  its  Cir¬ 
cumvolutions.  That  End,  thus  introduc’d,  is  cal¬ 
led  Pivot ,  terminating  in  a  Point. 

* 

The  Arbor,  or  Spindle ,  of  each  Wheel,  has  its  Pi¬ 
nion,  i.e.  feveral  Notches,  into  which' catch  the  Teeth 
of  the  next  Wheel,  in  order  to  turn  it  roundi 

The  Wheels  and  Pinions  muft  be  of  feveral  $i7es, 
and  well  proportion’d  to  each  other.  What  are  cal¬ 
led  Teeth  in  a  Wheel,  are  called  Leave*  iti  the  Pinion ; 
but  thefe  Teeth  arid  Leaves  muft  be  of  thefailie  Wide- 
neft,  or  very  near  thd  fame  Widenefs,  otherwife  they 
could  not  fit  fo  well  each  other ;  which  the  better  to 
accomplifti,  in  an  arithmetical '  Manner,  We  muft  find 
lirft  the  Circumference  of  our  tVhccl  and  Pinion,  by 
the  Rule  of  Three,  thus :  As  7  is  to  22  5  fo  is  the 
Diameter  to  the  Circumference  $  or,  otherwife,  as  1  is 
to  3,1416 ;  fo  is  the  Diameter  to  the  Circumference. 

For  Example,  we  have  a  Wheel  of  two  Inches 
Diameter,  and  fixty  Teeth,  to  which  we  would  lit  a 
Pinion  of  fix  Leaves.  Firft,,  7  :  22  ::  2  :  6,3  j 
we  find,  that  the  Circumference  of  the  Wheel  is  6 
Inches,  and  3  Tenths  of  art  Inch.  Then  wc fay,  A$ 
the  Teeth  of  the  Wheel  to  the  Circumference  of  it  j 
fo  are  the  Leaves  of  the  Pinion  to  the  Circumference 
thereof.  In  Number  thus,  60  :  6,3  :  :  6  :  ,6j  $ 
the  Pinion  then  is  63  hundredth  Parts  of  an  Inch 
round. 

Now  to  find  the  Diameter,  it  is  but  the  ReVcrfe  of 
the  former  Rule,  viz.  as  22  ate  to  7  ;  fo  is  the  Cir¬ 
cumference  to  the  Diameter.  In  Numbers  thus,  for 
the  foregoing  Pinion,  22  :  7  :  :  6,3  2;  the  Dia¬ 

meter,  then,  of  the  Pinion ,  muft  be  1  Tenths  of  an 
Inch,  to  fit  the  aforefaid  WJtecl  of  2  Indies  Diameter. 

But,  perhaps,  we  are  unacquainted  With  decimal' 
Arithmetick,  and  would  be  glad,  notWkhftanding,'  to 
fit  our  Pinion  to  otir  Wheel ;  wc  muft  therefore  en¬ 
deavour  to  do  it  mechanically,  by  drawing  a  Circle, 
and  dividing  it  into  as  many  Parts  as  we  intend  Leaves 
in  the  Pinion  we  would  fizC;  from  two  of  the  Points 
in  the  Circle  we’ll  draw  two  or  more  Lines  to  tlie  Cen¬ 
ter,  to  Which  we’ll  apply  two  of  the  Teeth  of  our 
Wheel,  guiding  them  up  and  down,  until'  (hey  touch 
at  the  fame  Width1  on  thele  Radii,  dr  Linds :  We 
mark,  then,  where  this  Agreement  is,  and  draw  a 
fmall  Circle  there,  which  Will  reptefent  the  Circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  Pinioti  fought  after; 

Having 
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Having  taken  thefe  Meafures  to  fit  our  Pinions  to 
our  Wheels ,  we  are  to  calculate  next  the  Numbers  for 
our  Movement. 

1.  We  are  to  obferve,  that  a  Wheel  divided  by  its 
Pinion,  fhews  how  many  T urns  the  Pinion  has  to  one 
Turn  of  the  Wheel.  Thus,  a  Wheel  of  60  Teeth, 
driving  a  Pinion  of  6,  will  turn  round  the  Pinion  i  o 
Times,  in  going  round  once. 

2.  That  from  the  Fufy,  or  Barrel ,  to  the  Ballancey 
the  Wheels  drive  the  Pinions,  and  confequently  the 
Pinions  run  fafter,  or  go  more  Turns  than  the  Wheels 
they  run  in ;  but  it  is  the  contrary  from  the  Great 
Wheel  to  the  Dial  Wheel.  Thus,  in  the  laft  Exam¬ 
ple,  the  Wheel  drives  the  Pinion  io  Times  ;  but  if 
the  Pinion  drives  the  Wheel,  it  mull  turn  io  Times, 
to  drive  the  Wheel  round  once. 

3.  That  the  Wheels  and  Pinions  are  to  be  wrote 
down,  either  as  vulgar  Fra&ions,  or  in  the  Way  ol 
Divifion  in  common  Arithmetick.  For  Example,  a 
Wheel  of  60  Teeth  moving  a  Pinion  of  5,  may  be  fet 
down,  or  better,  5)60 ;  where  the  uppermoft  Fi¬ 
gure  60,  or  Numerator,  is  the  Wheel ;  the  lower- 
moft,  or  Denominator,  is  the  Pinion :  Or,  in  the 
other  Example,  the  firft  Figure  5  is  the  Pinion,  and 
the  60  is  the  Wheel.  The  Number  of  Turns  which 
the  Pinion  Has  in  one  Turn  of  the  Wheel,  is  fet  with¬ 
out  a  Hook  on  the  right  Hand ;  as  5)60(12,  i.  e.  a 
Pinion  5  playing  in  a  Wheel  of  60,  moves  round  12 
Times  in  one  Turn  of  the  Wheel. 

Note,  That  a  whole  Movement  may  be  wrote  as 

in  the  adjoining  Scheme  ;  where  the  vip- 

4) 36(9  permoft  Number  exprefles  the  Pinion  of 

- - -  Report  4,  the  Dial-wheel  36,  and  the 

5) 55(11  Turns  of  the  Pin  9;  the  fecond,  the 

5)45(9  Pinion  and  Great  Wheel  ;  the  third,  the 
5)40(8  fecond  Wheel,  fcfa.  the  fourth,  the  Con- 
. . .  trat- wheel  ;  and  the  laft,  1 7,  the  Crown- 

1 7  wheel. 

Hence,  4.  From  the  Number  of  Turns  any  Pi¬ 
nion  makes  in  one  Turn  of  the  Wheel  it  works  in, 
may  be  determin’d  the  Number  of  Turns  aWheel  or 
Pinion  has  at  any  greater  Diftance,  viz.  by  multiply¬ 
ing  together  the  Quotients,  the  Product  whereof  is 
the  Number  of  Turns. 

For  Example,  Let  us  chute  the  three  Numbers  in 

the  Cafe  adjoining;  the  firfi:  of  which  has 
5)55(11  11  Turns,  the  next  9,  and  the  laft  8  :  If 
5)45(9  we  multiply  ii  and  9,  it  produces  99,  for 

9  Times  1 1  is  99  ;  i.  e.  in  one  Turn  of  the 
Wheel  55,  there  arc  99  Turns  of  the  Pinion 
5,  or  the  Wheel  40,  which  runs  concentrical,  or  on 
the  fame  Arbor  with  the  fecond  Pinion  5  ;  for  as  there 
are  1 1  Turns  of  the  fecond  Pinion  5,  in  one  Turn  of 
die  great  Wheel  55,  or  (which  is  the  fame)  of  the 
fecond  Wheel  45,  which  is  on  the  fame  Spindle  with 
the  Pinion  5 ;  fo  there  arc  q  Times  1 1  Turns  in  the 


0)40(8 


9  1 11 

fecond  Pinion  5,  or  Wheel  40,  in  one  Turn  of  the 
great  Wheel  55.  Again,  99  multiply’d  by  8,  gives 
792,  the  Number  of  Turns  the  laft  Pinion  has  in  one 
Turn  of  the  firfi  Wheel  5  ;  fo  that  this  third  and  laft 
Pinion  turns  792  Times,  in  one  Turn  of  the- firfi: 
Wheel  55. 

Hence  we  proceed  to  find,  not  only  the  Turns,  but 
the  Number  ol”  Beats  of  the  Ballance  in  the  Time  of 
thofc  Turns.  For  having  found  the  Number  of  Turns 
the  Crown-wheel  lias  in  one  Turn  of  the  Wheel  fought, 
thofc  Turns  multiply’d  by  its  Notches,  give  Half  the 
Number  of  Beats  in  that  one  Turn  of  the  Wheel. 
Suppolc,  for  Example,  the  Crown-wheel  to  have  720 
Turns,  to  one  of  the  firfi  Wheel ;  this  Number  mul¬ 
tiply’d  by  1 5,  the  Notches  in  the  Crown-wheel ,  pro¬ 
duces  10800,  which  arc  Half  the  Number  of  Strokes 
of  the  Ballance,  in  one  Turn  of  the  firfi:  Wheel,  of  80 
Teeth.  The  like  may  be  done  for  any  of  the  other 
Wheels,  as  the  Wheel  54,  or  40. 

Note,  That  the  Ballance ,  or  Swing,  lias  two  Strokes 
to  every  I  ooth  of  the  Crown-wheel ;  for  each  of 
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Teeth. 


From  this  general  Knowledge  of  Cnlr  1  • 
muft  enter  into  a  Detail  of  the  particular  uT We 
Watch-work ,  which  are  as  follow ;  u  es  *or  the 

1.  It  is  evident,  that  the  fame  Motion  l 
form’d  either  by  one  Wheel,  and  one  P  7  be  per' 
many  Wheels,  and  many  Pinions  •  provider!  !3!°5J  or 
ber  of  Turns  of  all  the  Wheels  bear  the  p,  Num‘ 
to  all  the  Pinions,  which  that  one  WIippI  u roPortl0n 
Pinion  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  Thin*  if  its 
bers  produc’d  by  multiplying  all  the  Wheels  * 
be  to  the  Number  produc’d  bv  V^er> 


.p.  .  .  - ,  by  multiplying'  ? 

Pinions  together,  as  that  one  Wheel  to  that- ™  £e 
nion.  Thus,  fuppofe  we  had  Occafion  for \ 
of  r  740  Teeth,  (too  large  a  Number  for 
with  a  Pinion  of  28  Leaves)  we  mav  mak„  ’ 

three  Wheels,  of  36,  8,  and  5  ;  and  'three  Pini™0 
of  4,  7,  and  1  :  For  the  three  Wheels  -fo  0  s| 

5,  multiply’d  together,  give  1 440,  for  the  Wheek 
and  die  three  Pinions,  4,  7,  and  1,  mu)ti  , 

gether,  give  2  8,  for  the  Pinions.  We  muftob  W 
that  «  matters  not  in  what  Order  the  Wheels  -ncl  P  ’ 
nions  are  fet,  or  which  Pinion  runs  in  each  Wheel1" 
only,  for  Contrivance  Sake,  the  biggeft  Numbers  a  ,! 
commonly  put  to  drive  the  reft. 

2.  Two  Wheels  and  Pinions  of  different  Numbers 
may  perform  the  fame  Motion.  Thus,  a  Wheel  of 
3  6,  drives  a  Pinion  of  4,  the  fame  as  a  Wheel  of  , 

a.  Pinion  of  5  ;  or  a  Wheel  of  90,  a  Pinion  of  In’ 
the  Turns  of  each  being  9.  ’ 

3.  If  in  breaking  the  Train  into  Parcels,  any  of 
the  Quotient  Ihould  not  be  lik’d ;  or  if  any  other 
two  Numbers  to  be  multiply’d  together,  are  defir’d 
to  be  varied,  it  may  be  done  by  this  Rule:  We’ll  di¬ 
vide  our  two  Numbers  by  any  two  other  Numbers 
which  will  meafure  them,  and  then  multiplying  the 
Quotients  by  the  alternate  Divifors,  the  Product  of 
thefe  two  laft  Numbers  found,  will  be  equal  to  the 
Product  of  the  two  Numbers  firfi:  given.  Thus,  if 
we  will  vary  36  Times  8,  we’ll  divide  thefe  by  any 
two  other  Numbers,  which  will  meafure  them;  as  36 
by  4,  and  8  by  1  :  The  fourth  Part  of  36  is  9,  and 
8  divided  by  1,  gives  8.  We  multiply  9  by  1,  the 
Produdt  is  9  ;  and  8  multiply’d  by  4,  produces  32 : 
So  that  for  36  Times  8,  we’ll  have  found  32  Times 
9 ;  fo  that  thefe  Numbers  are  equal,  viz.  36  Times  8 
is  equal  to  32  Times  9,  both  producing  288. 

4.  If  a  Wheel  and  Pinion  fall  out  with  crofs  Num¬ 
bers,  too  big  to  be  cut  in  Wheels,  and  yet  not  to  be 
alter’d  by  thefe  Rules  ;  in  fccking  for  the  Pinion  ot 
Report ,  we  muft  find  out  two  Numbers  of  the  fame, 
or  a  near  Proportion,  by  this  following  Rule,  viz. 
As  either  of  the  two  Numbers  given,  is  to  the  other ; 
fo  is  360  to  a  fourth  :  Wc  divide  that  fourth  Number 
as  alfo  360,  by  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  15,  (each  of 
which  Numbers  exactly  meafures  360)  or  by  any  of 
thofc  Numbers  that  brings  a  Quotient  ncarefi  an  In¬ 
teger,  or  whole  Number,  thus  :  If  we  had,  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  thefe  two  Numbers,  147  the  Wheel,  and  170 
the  Pinion,  which  arc  too  great  to  be  cut  in  fmall 
Wheels,  and  yet  can’t  be  reduc’d  into  lefs,  bccaufc 
they  have  no  other  common  Meafure,  but  Unity:  We 
therefore  fay,  according  to  the  laft  Paragraph,  As  1 70 
is  to  147  ;  or  as  147  is  to  1 70  ;  fo  is  360  to  a  fourth 
Number  fought.  In  Numbers  thus ;  170  :  H7  :  : 
360  :  31 1  ;  or  147  :  170  :  :  360  :  416.  We,1'1" 
vide  the  fourth  Number  and  360  by  one  of  the  fore¬ 
going  Numbers,  as  311,  and  360,  by  6  i  k  S,vcs  5 2 
and  60  ;  in  dividing  them  by  8,  we  have  39  and  45  j 
and  if  we  divide  360  and  416  by  8,  we  have  45  and 
52  exactly;  wherefore,  inftead  of  the  two  Numbets, 
J47  and  170,  wc  may  take  52  and  60  ;  or  39  anil 

45  1  or  45  and  52,  &c.  '  , 

To  come  to  the  Practice  in  calculating  a  I  icce  0 

Watch-work ,  wc  muft  pitch  firfi:  on  the  Train*  or 

Beats  of  the  Ballance,  in  one  Hour ;  as  whether  a 

’  wilt 
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.  t  0f  about  20000  Beats j  (the  ufual  Train  cf 

ftvl‘c  ’  pocket-JVatch)  or  a  flower,  of  about  1 6000, 
a  L^frain  of  the  new  Pendulum  Pocket-Watches )  or 
l^e  ther  Train.  ,  Next*  we  refolve  on  the  Number 
Turns  the  Fufy  is  intended  to  have,  and  the  Num- 
t  of  Hours  the  Piece  is  to  go :  Suppofe,  e.  gr.  1 2 
Turns,  and  to  go  30  Hours,  or  192  Hours,  <?.  8 

^Thefe  ^Things  being  all  foon  determin’d,  we  next 
ceed  to  find  the  Beats  of  the  Ballance,  or  Pendu- 
fm  in  one  Turn  of  the  Fufy,  or  Barrel,  viz.  As  the 
Turns  of  the  Fufy,  to  the  Hour  of  the  Watch  going; 

{  is  the  Train  to  the  Number  of  Beats  in  one  Turn 
f  the  Fufy.  In  Numbers  thus ;  12  :  16  ::  20000  : 
°6666;  which  laft  Numbers  are  the  Beats  in  one 
Turn  of  the  Fufy,  or  great  Wheel ;  and  .are  equal  to 
tlie  Quotients  of  all  the  Wheels  unto  the  Ballance 
multiply’ d  together.  This  Number,  therefore,  is  to 
be  broken  into  a  convenient  Parcel  of  Quotients, 
which  is  to  be  done  thus  :  Firft,  we  halve  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Beats,  viz.  26666,  and  we  have  13333  ? 
next,  we  pitch  upon  the  Number  of  the  Crown-viheeU 
fuppofe  17;  we  divide  13333  inco  }7  Parts,  and  find, 
that  7S4  is  one  of  them  ;  this  784  is  the  Number  left 
for  the  Quotients,  or  Turns,  of  the  reft  of  the  Wheels 
and  Pinions,  which  being  too  big  for  one  or  two  Quo¬ 
tients,  may  be  beft  broken  into  three.  Therefore  we 
ehufe  three  Numbers,  which,  when  multiply’d  all  to¬ 
gether  continually,  will  come  neareft  784 :  As  fuppofe 
we  take  10,  9,  and  9  ;  now  10  Times  9.  is  90,  and  9 
Times  90  is  81  o,  which  is  fomewhat  too  much  ; 
therefore  we  try  again  other  Numbers,  as  fuppofe  1 1, 

9,  and  8 ;  thefe  drawn  one  into  another  continually, 
produce  792  ;  which  is  as  near  as  can  be,  and  conve¬ 
nient  Quotients. 

Having  thus  contriv’d  the  Piece  from  the  great 
Wheel  to  the  Ballance,  but  the  Numbers  not  falling 
cut  exa6Uy,  as  we  firft  propos’d,  we  correct  the  Work 
thus :  Firft,  to  find  out  the  true  Number  of  Beats  in 
one  Turn  of  the  Fufy,  we  muft  multiply  792,  afore- 
Jaid,  (which  is  the  true  Product  of  all  the  Quotients 
vre  have  pitch’d  upon)  by  17,  the  Notches  of  the 
Crown-wheel,  the  Product  of  which  will  be  13464, 
which  is  Half  the  Number  of  the  Beats  in  one  Turn 
of  the  Fufy.  Then  to  find  the  true  Number  of  Beats 
in  an  Hour,  wc  fay.  As  the  Hours  of  the  Watch 
going,  viz.  16,  to  the  12  Turns  of  the  Fufy  ;  lo  is 
13464,  Half  the  Beats  in  one  Turn  of  the  Fufy,  to 
10098,  Half  the  Beats  in  one  Hour ;  the  Numbers 
will  (land  thus,  16  :  12  ::  13464  :4  1009S.  Then 
to  know  what  Quotient  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  Pinion 
of  Report ,  wc  fay,  As  the  Hours  of  the  Watch’s 
going,  viz.  1 6,  to  the  Turns  of  the  Fufy,  viz.  1 2  ; 
lb  arc  the  Hours  of  tire  Dial-plate,  viz.  12,  to  the 
Quotient  of  the  Pinion  of  Report  fix’d  on  the  great 
\Vlicd.  In  Numbers  thus,  16  :  12  ::  12  19;  the 
Quotient  of  the  Pinion  of  Report. 

Having  thus  found  our  Quotients,  wc  fliall  find  it 
cafy  to  determine  what  Numbers  the  Pinions  fliall 
have,  for  chufing  what  Numbers  the  Wheels  fliall 
have ;  and  multiplying  the  Pinions  by  their  Quo¬ 
tients,  the  Product  is  the  Number  for  the  Wheels. 
Thus,  the  Number  of  the  Pinion  of  Report  is  4, 
and  its  Quotient  is  9  ;  therefore  the  Num¬ 
ber  for  the  Dial-wheel  muft  be  4  X  9,  or 
36  :  So  the  next  Pinion  being  5,  its  Quo¬ 
tient  1 1  ;  therefore  the  great  Wheel 
muft  be  5  x  u,  or  55;  and  fo  of  the 
reft. 

Such  is  the  Method  of  calculating  a 
16  Hour  Watch ,  which  Watch  may  be 
made  to  go  longer,  by  fattening  the 
bain,  and  the  Pinion  of  Report.  Suppofe  wc 
could  conveniently  flacken  the  Train  to  16000, 
fi't*  Half  of  which  is  8000;  we’ll  fay,  As  the 
halved  'Train,  or  Beats  in  an  Hour,  viz.  8000,  to 
the  half  Beats  in  one  Turn  of  the  Fufy,  viz.  13464 ; 

fa  are  the  Turns  of  the  Fufy,  viz,  12,  to  the  Hours 

«  1  .1  H  .  .  ▼  A  4  «  * 
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Flours.  Then  for  the  Pinion  of  Report ,  we  fay*  As 
20  (the  Continuance)  to  12;  (the  Turns  of  the  Fufy) 
fo  are  12  (the  Flours  of  the  Face)  to  7;  the  Quotient 
of  the  Pinion  of  Report  s  In  Numbers  thus,  20  :  12 
:  :  12  :  7* 

As  to  the  Numbers*  the  Work  is  the  fame* 

only  the  Dial-wheel  is  but  28,  becauie 

4) 28(7  its  Quotient  is  alter’d  to  7,  as  appears 
-  in  the  Margin*  by  the  Scheme  of  the 

5) 55(11  Work.  . 

5)45(9  If  we  would  give  Numbers  to  a  Watch 
5)40(8  of  about  10000  Beats  in  an  Hour,  to  have 

-  12  T urns  of  the  Fufy  to  go  1 70  Hours, 

1 7  and  1 7  Notches  in  the  Crown-wheel ;  the 
Work  is  the  fame,  in  a  Manner,  as  in 
the  laft  Example;  and  confequently  thus:  12  2  170 
::  10000  :  141666;  which  laft  Number  is  the  Beats 
in  one  Turn  of  the  Fufy  ;  its  Half,  70833,  being  di¬ 
vided  by  17,  gives  4167  for  the  Quotients  :  And  be-: 
caufe  this  Number  is  too  big  for  t^ree  Quotients,  we 
ehufe  four;  as  10,  8,  8,6  4:  Thefe  multiply’d  to¬ 
gether,  as  before,. and  with  17,  make  71808  ;  which 
are  Half  the  true  Beats  in  one  Turn  of  the  Fufy.  By 
this,  we  are  to  find  our  true  Train  firft,  faying,  as  iyo 
to  12,  fo  71808  to  5069;  which  laft  is  Half  the  true 
Train  of  our  Watch.  Then  for  the  Pinion  of  Report* 
we  fay.  As  170  to  12,  fo  12  to  444*,  which  Fraftioii 
arifes  thus:  If  we  multiply  12  by  12,  it  makes  144 
and  divide  144  by  170,  we  can’t;  but  by  fetting  the 
Dividend  144  over  the  Divifor  170,  arifes  this  Frac¬ 
tion  44 which  is  a  Wheel  and  Pinion;  the  lower  is 
the  Pinion  of  Report,  and  the  upper  is  the  Dial- 
wheel.  But  thefe  Numbers  being  too  big  to  be  cut 
in  fmall  Wheels,  they  muft  be  varied  by  the  fourth 
Rule  above,  thus  : 

As  144  :  170  :  :  360  :  425  i 

Or  170  :  144  :  :  360  :  305  : 

Then  dividing  360,  and  either  of  thefe  two  fourth  • 

Proportionals,  (as  directed  by  the  Rule) 
24)20(44  fuppofe  by.  15,  we  fliall  have  44>  or 

- -  44  >  then  the  Numbers  of  the  whole 

6)60(10  Movement  will  ftand  as  in  the  Margin* 
6)48(8  Such  is  the  Calculation  of  ordinary 
5)40(8  Watches ,  to  fliew  the  Hour  of  the  Day  % 

5)33(64  m  Rich  as  fliew  Minutes  and  Seconds, 

-  the  Procefs  is  thus : 

x  7  1 .  Having  refolv’d  upon  our  Beats  in 

an  Flour,  we  are  next  to  find  how  many 
Beats  there  will  be'  in  a  Minute,  by  dividing  our  de^ 
fign’d  Train  into  60  Parts  ;  and,  accordingly,  finding 
fuch  proper  Numbers  for  the  Crown-wheel,  and  Quo¬ 
tients,  as  that  •  the  Minute-wheel  fliall  go  round  once 
in  an  Hour,  and  the  Second-wheel  once  in  a  Minute. 

An  Example  will  make  all  plain.  Let  us  ehufe  a 
Pendulum  of  7  Inches  in  Length,  which  vibrates  142 
Strokes  in  a  Minute,  and  8520  in  an  Hour;  thefe 
Sums  being  halved,  are  71,  and  4260.  Now  the 
firft  Work  to  be  done,  is  to  break  this  half  Number 
of  Minutes  71,  into  good  Proportions,  which  will  fall 
as  near  as  can  be  into  one  Quotient,  and  the  Crown¬ 
wheel.  Firft,  the  Crown-wheel  muft  have  15 

Notches,  then  71  divided  by  15,  gives  5; 
8)40(5  fo  a  Crown-wheel  of  15,  and  a  Wheel  and 

. -  Pinion  whofe  Quotient  is  5,  will  go  round 

15  in  a  Minute,  to  carry  a  Hand  to  fliew  Se¬ 
conds. 

Next,  for  a  Fland  to  go  round  to  fliew  Minutes; 

becauie  there  are  60  Minutes  in  an  Hour* 
8)64(8  it  is  but  breaking  60  into  Quotients, 
8)60(7-!.  (fuppofe  10  and  6,  or  8  and  7-J-,  £s?f.) 
8)40(5  and  the  Work  is  done.  Thus,  4684  is 

_ L-  broken,  as  near  as  can  be,  into  propel* 

15  Numbers. 

But  fincc  it  docs  not  fall  out  exiuftty  into 
the  abovemention'd  Numbers,  we  muft  correft,  (as 
before  directed)  and  find  the  true  Number  of  Beats  in 
m  Hour,  by  multiplying  15  by  5,  which  makes  75; 
and  75  by  60,  makes  4500,  which  is  Half  the  true 
Train :  Then  finding  out  the  Beatd  in  one  Turn  of 


d  the  Watch’s  going:  In  Numbers  thus,  8000  :  Train:  Then  finding  out  the  Bcntd  m  one  1  urn  of 

H46+  :  :  12  ;  20  :  So  that  this  Watch  will  go  20  the  Fufy,  operate  as  before,  viz.  As  the  Number  of 

8Z  1  urns. 
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M.  Huygens  lays  down  the  Lciwth 

c — t.  o .  t  ■*-*'-*  *&ui  or 


Tunis,  1 6,  to  the  Continuance,  192  ;■  fo  is  45®^  ^  —  “•va'""  j“;u  v.^.m  me  -L.cno'th  of  t> 

54000,  which  are  Half  the  Beats  in  one  Turn  of  the  to  fwing  Seconds  each  Stroke,  to  be  9  p  1  Feniull'-<n 
Fufy.  In  Numbers  thus,  16  :  192  :  :  450  :  54000.  and  2  Tenths  of  an  Inch,  accord  in  Inches. 

.  '  *  '  '  Reduction  of  it  to  Englijh  Meafure  °  *  Mo°^ 

Sir  Jonas  fays,  that  the  Lord  Broun  ^  , 

Rook,  found  the  Length  to  be  20  2^  InrK  ’ 
httle  exceeds  the  other ;  and  perhaps  was  tr 3 
M.  Huygens's  Rule  for  the  Center  of  Ofcill,^^  % 
M.  M01H on's  Pendulum ,  that  fhall  vibrate  l°\?0r 

in  a  Minute,  it  will  be  found  Iikewife  8  Inc*^  ^mes 
in  ~ 

Inches 

* iuiuo,  . j  ^  “iiivciim  ivieaiure  n  \J9~ 

lied  on  to  lie  the  near  Length  of  a  Pendulum,  kYc‘ 

fwing  Seconds  each  Vibration.  '  ^tfliall 

But  as  the  different  Size  of  the  Ball  will  m,i-  r 
Difference  in  the  Length  of  this  Standard PnJTZ 
therefore  to  make  it  an  univerfai  Meafur- 
Places,  &c.  we  muft  meafure-  from  the  Po'im  !fc a? 
penfion  to  the  Center  of  Ofcillation,  whirh  r  • 
found  by  this  Rule  ;  As  the  Length  of  18 
from  the  Point  of  Sufpenfion  to  die  Center  of  tnn§ 
Ball,  is  to  the  Semidiameter  of  that  Ball  • 
Semidiameter  to  a  fourth  Number.  We  j?ac 
Fifths  of  that  fourth  Number  to  the  former  r  *  ,.Z 
and  we  fhall  have  the  Center  of  Ofcillation 
thereby  the  true  Length  of  this  Standard  PendulL™ 
This  Center  of  Ofcillation  is  that  Point  of  the  R^ll 
at  which  (if  we  imagine  it  divided  into  two  Parts  bv 
a  Circle  whofe  Center  is  in  the  Point  of  Sufnenfmni 

the  lower  Part  of  the  Ball  fhall  be  of  the  fame  Weight 
with  the  upper.  & 

Having  thus  fix’d  a  Standard  for  Pendulums ,  we 
muft  learn,  at  prefent,  how  to  correct  their  Motion 
The  ufual  Method  is,  to  ferew  and  let  down  the  Ball  - 
but  a  veiy  fmall  Alteration  here  having  a  very  great 
EfFeft,  M.  Berham  prefers  Huygens's  Method,  which 
is,  to  have  a  fmall  Weight,  or  Bob,  to  Hide  up  and 

down  the  Rod  above  the  Ball,  which  is  to  be  immove¬ 
able  ;  though  he  improves  on  the  Method,  and  re¬ 
commends  having  the  Ball  to  ferew  up  and  down,  to 
bring  the  Pendulum  near  its  Gage;  and  the  little  Bob 
to  ferve  for  the  nicer  Corrections,  as  the  Alteration  of 
a  Second,  &Y. 

M.  Huygens  orders  the  Weight  of  this  little  CorreHor 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Wier,  or  50  of  that  of  the 
great  Ball-,  he  adds  a  Table  of  the  Alterations  the  le- 
veral  Shiftings  thereof  will  occafion  the  Motion  of 
the  Pendulum ;  wherein  it  is  obfervablc,  that  a  final] 
Alteration  towards  the  lower  End  of  the  Pendulum, 
makes  as  great  an  Alteration  in  Time,  as  a  greater  fi¬ 
fing  or  falling  does  when  higher. 

M.  Berham  lias  alfo  calculated  the  following  Table, 
to  fhew  what  Alterations  the  ferewing  up,  or  letting 
down  the  great  Ball  will  caufe  in  24  Hours  of  the 
Clock's  going. 

Suppofing  our  Pendulum  that 
vibrates  Seconds  to  be  39  Inches 
and  2  Tenths,  if  we  ihoukl 
fhorten  it  to  39  Inches,  it  would 
go  3  Minutes  42  Seconds  falter 
than  before ;  but  if  we  fhoukl 
lengthen  it  to  39  Inches  and  3 
Tenths,  it  would  go  r  Minute 
50  Seconds  flower;  and  lb  ol 
the  reft  of  the  Table. 

If  then  the  great  Ball  Hides 
on  a  flat  Piece  of  Brafs  divided 
into  Inches  and  Tenths,  it  will 
be  ca fy  to  dilccrn  what  Altera¬ 
tions  will  be  caufed  by  the  raij 
ling  or  falling  of  it. 

The  Royal  Pendulum ,  is  a 
Name  given  to  a  Clock ,  whole 
Pendulum  fwings  Seconds,  and 


This  54000  muft  be  divided  by  4500,  which  are  the 
true  Numbers  already  pitch’d  upon,  or  Beats  in  an 

Hour;  the  Quotient  will  be  12;  which 
9),oS(i2  not  being  too  big  for  a  fin gle  Quotient, 
S)  64(0  need  net  be  divided  into  more;  the 
8)  60(4!  Work  willftand  as  in  the  Margin.  As  to 
8)  40(5  the  Hour-hand,  tire  Great  Wheel,  which 

- performs  only  one  Revolution  in  12  Turns 

1 5  of  the  Minute-wheel,  will  fhew  die  Pfour ; 
or  it  may  be  done  by  the  Minute- wheel. 

Having  thus  prepar’d  all  the  different  Pieces  of  the 
V/atch-ivork ,  as  well  for  a  Clock,  as  for  a  Pocket  - 
Watch,  and  made  them  ready  to  be  put  together  ;  we 
muft  now  obferve  how  to  fix  our  Pendulum  to  the 
Movement  of  our  Clock,  and  follow,  in  that,  the  Di¬ 
rections  of  M.  Huygens,  by  tying  the  Iron  Rod,  or 
Wier,  which  bears  the  Bob,  or  Bottom,  a-top  to  a 
filken  Thread,  placed  between  two  cycloidal  Checks, 
or  two  little  Arches  of  a  Cycloid,  made  of  Metal. 

This*  is,  doubt  I  els,  one  of  the  moft  ufefi.il  and  in¬ 
genious  Inventions  many  Ages  have  produc’d ;  by 
Means  whereof,  wc  have  Clocks  which  will  not  err  a 
fingle  Second  in  feveral  Days.  It  is  true,  the  Pen¬ 
dulum  is  liable  to  its  Irregularities,  how  minute  foever 
they  may  be ;  and  M.  Be  la  Hire  thinks  there  is  ftill 
Room  to  improve  it :  For  he  obferves,  that  the  filk 
Thread,  by  which  it  is  fufpended,  fhortens  in  moift 
Weather,  and  lengthens  in  dry;  by  which  Means, 
the  Length  of  the  whole  Pendulum,  and  confequently 
the  Times  of  the  Vibrations  are  varied.  To  obviate 
this  Inconvenience,  in  Lieu  of  a  filk  Thread,  he  us’d 
a  little  fine  Spring,  which  was  not,  indeed,  lubjeft  to 
fhorten,  or  lengthen,  but  which,  he  found,  grew  dif¬ 
fer  in  cold  Weather,  and  made  its  Vibrations  fafter 
than  in  warm.  He  had,  therefore,  Rccourfe  to  a  ftiff 
Wier,  or  Rod,  firm  from  one  End  to  the  other.  In¬ 
deed,  by  this  Means,  he  renounc’d  the  Advantages 
of  the  Cycloid ;  but  he  found,  as  he  fays,  by  Expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  Vibrations  in  Arches  of  Circles  are 
perform’d  in  Times  as  equal,  provided  they  be  not  of 
too  great  Extent,  as  thole  in  Cycloids.  But  the  Ex¬ 
periments  of  Sir  Jonas  Moor ,  and  others,  have  demon- 
ftrated  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Berham  aferibes  the  ordinary  Caufcs  of  the 
Irregularities  of  Pendulums  to  the  Alterations  in  the 
Gravity  and  Temperature  of  the  Air,  which  incrcafe 
and  diminifh  the  Weight  of  the  Ball,  and  by  that 
Means  make  the  Vibrations  greater  or  lefs  ;  an  Ac- 
ceffion  of  Weight  in  the  Ball  being  found  by  Expe¬ 
riment  to  accelerate  the  Motion  of  the  Pendulum. 
For,  lie  fays,  that  his  own  Clock  having  for  lonie 
Years  kept  Time  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  lie 
hung  upon  its  Weight  an  Addition  of  fix  Pounds, 
and  found,  that  this  Incrcafe  of  Weight,  although  it 
made  the  Vibrations  larger,  yet  they  were  quicker, 
and  made  the  Clock  gain  about  1 3  Seconds  every  Day ; 
even  in  the  warmer  Months,  when  all  Pendulum  Clocks 
are  apt  to  go  too  flow,  as  much  as  in  Winter  they  go 
coo  Taft. 

A  general  Remedy  again  ft  all  the  Inconvenicncics 
of  Pendulums,  ar.d  which  is  the  ufual  Means  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is,  to  make  the  Pendulum  long,  the  Bob  heavy, 
and  to  vibrate  but  a  little  Way;  the  cycloidal  Checks 
o 

Mi 


if  M.  Huygens,  and  much  approv’d  by  Sir  John 
Ho  or,  being  generally  over- look’d. 

Another  'Thing  to  be  remark’d  in  Pendulums,  is, 
that  the  greater  their  Vibrations,  the  flower  they  are  ; 
for  if  two  ifochtoue  Pendulums  moving,  one  the  Qi:a- 
diant  of  a  Circle,  the  other  not  above  3  or  4  Degrees, 
this  latter  fhall  move  fomewhat  quicker  than  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  wlfcii  is  one  Reafbn  why  fmall  Crown-wheel 
'Pendulums  go  fuller  in  cold  Weather,  or  when  foul, 
than  at  other  'Times. 

for  the  Calculation  of  all  Pendulums,  it  is  necefiaiy 
to  lix  upon  one,  to  be  as  a  Standard  to  the  red: ;  there¬ 
fore  we  pilch  upon  a  Pendulum  to  vibrate  Seconds  each 

Stroke. 


Pend  ul. 

Variation 

Length 

of  Vibrat. 

9 

In.  Ten. 

Min. 

Sec. 

0 

22 

33 

38 

1 

20 

3* 

38 

2 

18 

43 

38 

3' 

16 

48 

38 

41 

x4 

«  . 

55 

38 

5 

T? 

Faftei 

2 

38 

6 

1 1 

9 

38 

7 

9 

16 

38 

8 

7 

25 

J8  . 

9 

5 

32 

39 

0 

3 

42 

V) 

1 

1 

5i 

39  __ 

2 

bo 

00 

39 

3 

i 

50 

39 

4 

8 

40 

39 

5 

5 

29 

V) 

6 

7 

% 

19 

39 

7 

9 

0 
c 7s 

7 

19 

8 

10 

57 

39 

9 

1 2 

42 

•1° 

0 

14 

29 

goes  8  Days ;  (hewing  the  rlouh 
Minute, and  Second.  The  Num¬ 
bers  of  fuch  a  Piece  are  thus 
calculated  ;  firfl,  call  tip  the 
Seconds  in  1 2  Hours,  anti  you 

will  find  them  to  be  4 poos: 

12 
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731 


I2X60X60. 


dents *, 


3° 


7)56(8 

6)54(9 

6)48(8 
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The  Swing- wheel  muft  be  30,  to  living 

Seconds  in  one  of  its  Revolutions  :  Now  let  i 
” 0  2i6oo,  be  divided  by  30,  and  you  will  have 

43  2  in  the  Quotient,  which  muft  be  broken  into  Quo- 
^20  the  firft  of  them  muft  be  1 2,  for  the  Great 

Wheel,  which  moves  round  once  in  12 
Hours.  720  divided  by  12,  gives  60, 
which  may  alfo  be  conveniently  broken  into 
two  Quotients,  as  10  and  6,  or  5  and  12, 
or  8  and  yi  ;  which  laft  is  moft  convenient : 

And  if  you  take  all  your  Pinions  8,  the 
Work  will  Hand  as  in  the  Margin. 

According  to  this  Computation,  the  Great  Wheel 
HI  cr0  about  once  in  12  Hours,  to  fhew  the  Hour ; 
the  fccond  Wheel  once  in  an  Hour,  to  fhew  the  Mi¬ 
nutes  •,  and  the  Swing-wheel  once  in  a  Minute,  to 
fhew  the  Seconds. 

Spring,  or  Pendulum  Watches ,  ftand  pretty  much 
on  the  fame  Principle  with  Pendulum  Clocks  ;  whence 
their  Denomination.  If  a  Pendulum ,  defcribing  little 
Arches  of  a  Circle,  make  Vibrations  of  unequal 
Lengths  in  equal  Times,  it  is  by  Reafon  it  defcribes 
the  "reater  with  a  greater  Velocity.  For  the  fame 
Reafon,  a  Spring  put  in  Motion,  and  making  greater 
or  lefs  Vibrations,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  ftiff,  and  as  it 
has  a  greater  or  lefs  Degree  of  Motion  given  it, 'per¬ 
forms  them  nearly  in  equal  Times.  Plence,  as  the  Vi¬ 
brations  of  the  Pendulum  had  been  apply’ d  to  large 
Clocks,  to  rectify  the  Inequality  of  their  Motion ;  fo 
to  correct  the  unequal  Motions  of  the  Ballance  of 
Watches ,  a  Spring  is  added *  by  the  Ifchoronifm  of  '<5)30(5 
whofe  Vibrations  the  Corredtion  is  to  be  effected.  The 
Spring  is  ufually  wound  into  a  Spiral,  that  in  the  little 
Compals  allotted  it,  it  may  be  as  long  as  poflible,  and 
may  have  Strength  enough  not  to  be  mafter’d,  and 
dragg’d  about,  by  the  Inequality  of  the  Ballance  it  is 
to  regulate.  The  Vibrations  of  the  two  Parts,  viz. 
the  Spring  and  Ballance ,  fhould  be  of  the  fame 
Length,  only  fo  adj ufted,  as  that  the  Spring ,  being 
more  regular  in  the  Length  of  its  Vibrations  than 
the  Ballance ,  may,  on  Occafion,  communicate  its 
Regularity  thereto. 

Sometimes  a  Clock  or  Watch-maker  wants  to  convert 
one  Movement  into  another,  v.  gr.  to  change  an  old* 

Ballance  Clock  into  a  Pendulum ,  or  make  any  old 
Work  ferve  for  the  Trial  of  new  Motions,  or  apply 
it  to  any  fuch  like  Ufe;  which  to  perform,  lie  muft 
obferve  the  following  Rules  : 

•  1.  He  muft  draw  a  Scheme  of  his  old  Work,  and 
will  fee,  by  that  Means,  what  Quotients  lie  has,  and 
what  lie  wants.  For  Example,  If  he  defigns  to  change 
an  old  Ballance  Watch  into  a  Pendulum  of  6  Indies, 
he  nluft  confidcr,  that  the  old  Work  is  the  Great 
Wheel  56,  the  Pinion  7  •,  the  next  Wheel  54,  the 
Pinion  6-,  the  Crown-wheel  19,  69V.  and  that  the 
Quotients,  and  Crown-wheel,  and  2  Pallets,  multiplied 
together  continually,  produce  2736,  which  arc  the 
Strokes  of  the  Ballance  in  one  Turn  of  the  Great 
Wheel  *  and  by  die  Quotient  of  the  Dial-wheel, 
which  is  12,  it  appears,  that  the  Great  Wheel  goes 
round  once  in  an  Hour.  Therefore  he  muft  find  the 
Beats  in  an  Hour  of  the  old  Work *  and  next  find, 
alfo,  the  Beats  in  an  Hour  of  a  6  Indies  Pendulum , 
the  Number  whereof  is  92041  which  being  divided 
by  2736,  he’ll  have  the  Quotient,  which  he  muft  add 
to  tlie  Scheme  of  the  old  Work:  This  Quotient 
273<5)9204(  J  is  3  and  near  -*,  as  in  the  Margin.  The 

Work  thus  alter’d,  will  ftand  as  in  the 
Margin,  viz,  a  Pinion  6,  and  a  Contratc- 
whcel  21,  muft  be  added.  According  to 
this  Way,  the  old  Work  will  ftand  as  be¬ 
fore,  only  the  Crown-wheel  muft  be  in¬ 
verted  1  but  bccaufc  the  Crown-wheel  is  too 
big  for  the  Contrite- wheel,  it  will  be  beft 
to  make  both  Wheels  new,  and  incrcafc 
the  Number  of  the  Contrate-whecl,  by  diminifliing 
that  of  the  Crown-wheel  1  which  to  perform,  he  mull 
pitch  upon  fomc  convenient  Number  for  the  Crown¬ 
wheel  •,  multiply  all  the  Quotients  and  the  Number  of 
this  new  Crown-wheel,  as  before,  and  divide  9204  by 


»  • 

it :  Suppofe  he  pitches  upon  1 1  For  the  Crown-wheel ; 
if  he  multiply  8*  9,  and  1  r,  the  Product  will  b£ 
792;  which  multiply’d  by  the  2  Pallets*  makes  1584, 
which  are  the  Beats  in  one  Turn  of  the  Great  Wheel* 
or  in  an  Hour.  He  muft  next  divide  9204  by  it* 
and  he’ll  have  near  6  for  the  Quotient  of  his  Contrate- 
whecl:  The  Work  thus  order’d,  will  ftand  as  follows* 

4)48(12 

7)56(8 

6)54(9 

6)36(6 


1 1 


4)48(12 


1 9 


2.  But  he  has  a  Mind,  perhaps,  to  change  die  Fir¬ 
mer  old  Watch  into  a  30  Hour  Piece,  and  to  retail i 
the  old  Ballance-wheel :  In  this  Cafe,  he  muft  add  a 
Contrate-wheel,  and  alter  the  Pinion  of  Report ;  and 
having^  chofe  for  the  Contrate-wheel  fuch  a  Quotient 
as  will  beft  fuit  the  reft  of  the  Work,  he  multiplies 
all  his  Quotients,  Crown-wheel,  and  2  Pallets  toge¬ 
ther,  and  fo  finds  the  Number  of  Turns  in  the  Great 
Wheel,  as  before  ;  then  fays.  As  the  Beats  in  one 
Turn  of  the  Great  Wheel,  to  the  Beats  in  an  Ho\ir  *, . 
fo  are  the  Hours  of  the  Dial,  to  the  Quotient  of 
the  Pinion  of  Report.  To  the  old  Quotients  8  andl 
9,  he  may  add  another  of  8,  for  the  Contrate-wheel  i 
Thefe  multiply ’d,  as  above  directed,  make  21888*  fcrf 
the  Beats  in  one  Turn  of  the  Great  Wheel  j  and 
then  for  the  Quotient  of  the  Pinion  of  Report*  he 

fays  in  Numbers,  thus*  21888  :  9368 
12  :  5.  The  Quotient  for  the  Pinioti  of 
Report  is  fomething  more  than  5*  which 
Overplus  may  be  negledted,  as  is  feen  by  thd 
Scheme  of  the  whole  Work  in  the  Margin,, 
If  it  be  wanted  to  know  what  Number  of 
Turns  the  Fuly  muft  have  in  this  Work; 
in  Numbers  ’tis  thus:  21888  :  9368  :: 
30  :  13,  almoft.  So  that  near  13  Turns  will  do. 

3.  If  it  be  wanted,  that,  in  altering  an  old  Watch+ 
it  fhould  fhew  Minutes,  as  well  as  Hours  ;  the  Beats  in 
one  Turn  of  the  Great  Wheel  jnuft  be  divided  by  the 
Beats  in  an  Hour,  the  Quotient  will  fhew  in  how 
many  Hours  the  Great  Wheel  goes  round  once,  If 
the  Beats  of  the  Great  Wheel  exceed  the  Train*  the 
Minute-wheel  muft  be  chofen  fir  ft,  and  multiply’ d  by 
the  Quotient  found,  which  will  give  the  Pinion  of 
Report.  But  if  the  Train  exceeds  the  Beats  of  the 
Great  Wheel,  the  Pinion  of  Report  muft  be  chojcm 
firft,  and  the  Quotient  being  mukiply’d  by  it,  the 
Product  is  the  Minute-wheel. 

But  it  often  happens,  that  the  Train  and  Beats  of 
the  Great  Wheel  do  not  cxadftly  meafure  one  another  ; 
if  fo,  the  beft  Method  is,  to  halve  the  two  Numbers 
as  far  as  they  can  admit  of  it ;  or  divide  them  by 
fome  common  Divifor  ;  and  fo  having  brought  them 
to  as  fmall  Numbers  as  they  can  be  brought,  they  may 
be  fuppofed  a  Wheel  and  Pinion,  and  be  reduc’d  to 
Idler  Numbers.  Suppofe,  for  Example,  we  would 
make  tile  old  Movement  laft  mention’d  a  Minute 
Watch  \  wc  ,ifiay  reduce  the  Numbers  of  the  Great 
Wheel  21888,  and  the  Train  9368,  to  a  Pinion  and 
Wheel,  28)12  *  which  Pinion  28  being  fet  upon  the 
Spindle  of  the  Great  Wheel,  will  drive  aWhccl  12 
once  round  in  an  Hour,  to  fiicw  Minutes,  If  we 
make  this  Wheel  12  drive  another  of  48,  concentri- 
cal  to  which  is  a  Pinion  12,  driving  aWhecl  36,0011- 
Ccntrical  with  a  Minute-wheeJ,  this  will  cany  a  Hand 
round  in  1 2  Hours  *  but  in  this  Cafe  we  nnift  place 
the  Pinion  28  on  the  Spindle  of  the  Great  Wheel,  fo 
as  to  Hide  round  ftifiy,  when  we  turn  the  Minute-hand 
to  redtify  the  Watch. 

Though  the  moft  fj triple  Movements  arc  always  the 
beft,  and  meafure  the  Time  with  a  greater  Regularity 
than  thofe  which  fhew  the  Day  of  the  Month  and 
Year,  the  Moon’s  Age,  Tides,  Motions  of  the  Pla¬ 
nets,  but  as  thole  jcvcrnl  different  Motions  pi  cafe 
a  vaft  Number  of  Perfons*  we’ll  here  give  the  need- 
fitly  Rules  for  effecting  thofe  Motions  in  the  Watch • 
work. 

Thefe  Motions  mull  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
*(•  Work 
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The  Tides  are  fhewn  at  anv  Pnrf  . 

Trouble  than  the  Moon’s  Kina  to  movf.Ut  !'n}’ot"e-'' 
fix’d  Circle,  divided  into  bX» 

ber’d  the  contrary  Way  to  the  Age  of  ’ru‘l?Um' 
To  fet  this  to  go  right,  we  muft&d 

Point  of  the  Compafs  the  Moon  makes  fi  n  e  'Vhlt 
the  Place  we  would  have  the  Watch  ferve  &ca  at 

that  Point  into  Hours,  allowing  for  everv  p.;n ,C??Vert 
or  South  loft,  45  Minutes  of  an  How  T|Nortl1 
London-Bridge ,  it  is  imagin’d  to  be  Hieh  Tin  ’ 
Moon  at  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  which  are  four  r 
the  North  and  South.  Or  it  may  be  done  bvT  f°r 
mg,  from  the  Tide-Tables,  how  many  H0u«  f 
the  Moon’s  Southing  it  is  High  Water •  Orbvfil? 
ing  at  what  Hour  it  is  High  Water  at  the  Tni* 
Change  of  the  Moon.  As  at  Lonion-Bridn 
Tide  is  commonly  reckon’d  to  be  %  Hours  fm  l 
Moon’s  Southing,  or  at  j  of  the  Clock,  at 
and  Change.  The  Day  of  Conjunction,  0r 
Moon,  with  a  little  Stud  to  point,  bein»  m  ,,W 

Hour  fo  found,  will  afterwards  point  to  the  Hourof 

.  ^hat  is  ,the  ^al  Way  of  (hewing  the  Tides  5  but 
it  being  always  in  Motion,  as  the  Tides  are  not 
better  Way  can  be  found  out,  which  is  that  of  canf,^ 
a  Wheel,  or  Ring,  to  be  mov’d  forwards  only  twice 
a  Day,  and  to  keep  Time,  as  near  as  can  be,  with 
the  moft  correct  Aftronomical  Tables.  * 

We  have  thus  far  conducted  our  Watch-work,  both 
for  Clocks  and  Pocket-watches ,  and  do  not  believe  that 
any  Thing  relating  to  that  excellent  Piece  of  Work- 
m  an  (hip  has  cfcap’d  unobferv’d  j  therefore  leaving  it 
to  be  put  into  a  Cafe,  or  Frame,  we’ll  pafs  to  the 
other  Part,  calculated  to  fir  ike  the  Time ,  viz  the 
Clock-work. 

The  Clock-work  confifts  of  Wheels,  and  other 
Members,  or  Pieces. 

The  Wheels  of  the  Clock-work  are,  i.  The  Great 
or  Firfi  Wheel ,  which  is  that  the  Weight  or  Spring 
firft  drives:  In  16  or  24  Hour  Clocks ,  this  has  jfualiy 
Pins,  and  is  call’d  the  Pin-wheel  \  in  8  Day  Pieces, 
the  fecond  Wheel  is  commonly  the  Pin-wheel ,  or  Stri¬ 
king-wheel.  2.  Next  the  Striking-wheel ,  is  the  Detent, 
or  Hoop-wheel ,  having  a  Hoop  ahnoft  round  it,  wherein 
is  a  Vacancy,  at  which  the  Clock  locks.  3.  The  third 
or  fourth  Wheel,  according  to  its  Diftance  from  the 
firft,  called,  alfo,  the  Warning-wheel .  4.  The  laft  is 
the  flying  Pinion ,  with  a  Fly,  or  Fan,  to  gather  Air, 
and  fo  bridle  the  Rapidity  of  the  Clock' s  Motion. 
To  this  muft  be  added,  the  Pinion  of  Report ,  which 
drives  round  the  Locking-wheel ,  called,  alfo,  the 
Count-wheel ,  ordinarily  with  eleven  Notches  in  it,  un¬ 
equally  diftant,  to  make  the  Clock  ftrike  the  Hour. 

The  other  Members,  or  Pieces  of  the  Clock-work , 
are,  1.  The  Rafh,  or  Hatch ,  which  is  a  Kind  of 
Wheel  of  twelve  large  Fangs,  running  concentrical  to 
the  Dial-wheel,  and  ferving  to  lift  up  the  Detents 
every  Hour,  and  to  make  tiie  Clock  ftrike.  2.  The 
Detents ,  or  thofc  Stops  which  being  lifted  up,  or  let 
fall,  lock  and  unlock  the  Clock  in  linking.  3.  The 
Hammers ,  which  ftrike  the  Bell.  4.  The  Hammer's 
Tails ,  by  which  the  linking  Pins  draw  back  the  Ham¬ 
mers.  5.  The  Latches ,  whereby  the  Work  is  lifted 
up,  and  unlock’d,  6.  The  Lifting  Pieces ,  which  lilt 
up,  and  unlock  the  Detents. 

In  the  Calculation  of  the  linking  Part  of  a  Clock , 
(tho*  it  confifts  of  many  Wheels  and  Pinions)  Regard 
muft  be  had  only  to  the  Count-wheel ,  Striking-wheel, 
and  Detent-wheel ,  which  move  round  in  this  Propor¬ 
tion  :  The  Count -wheel  commonly  goes  round  once  in 
12  or  14  Hours  j  the  Dctcnt-whccl  moves  round  every 
Stroke  the  'Clock  ftrikes,  and  fometimes  but  once  in 

2  Strokes  ;  whence  it  follows, 

1.  That  as  many  Pins  as  arc  in  the  Pin-wheel,  1° 

many  Turns  has  the  Dctcnt-whccl  in  one  l  urn  of  the 

......  ■-  - ,  --  — D Pin-wheel',  or  (which  is  the  lame)  the  Pins  of  the 

73,  divided  into  the  12  Months  and  their  Days  j  or  Pin-wheel  are  the  Quotient  of  that  Wheel  divided  ny 

into  the  ^  i  2  Signs,  and  their  Degrees  \  or  into  the  the  Pinion  ot' thaJDctcnt-whcel.  But  if  the 

Sun  s  Riling  and  Setting,  i$c%  wheel  moves  but  once  round  in  two  Strokes  of  dir 

n  Clock  1 
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Work  already  in  the  Movement ,  or  elfe  be  meafur’d  by 
the  Beats  of  Ballance  or  Pendulum. 

If  by  mcafuring  them  by  the  Beats  of  a  Ballance  or 
Pendulum ,  we  muft  contrive  a  Piece  to  go  a  certain 
Time  with  a  certain  Number  of  Turns.  But  then  to 
fpecify  or  determine  the  Motion  intended,  we  can  do 
it  two  Ways. 

1.  We  muft  find  how  many  Beats  are  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  dividing  thefe  Beats  by  the  Beats  in  one 
Turn  of  the  Wheel,  or  Pinion,  which  we  defign  fhall 
drive  the  intended  Revolution  ;  the  Quotient  fhall  be 
*  the  Number  to  perform  the  fame ;  which  if  too  big 
for  one,  may  be  broken  into  more  Quotients.  Thus, 
if  we  would  reprefent  the  fynodical  Revolution  of  the 
Moon,  with  a  Pendulum  that  fwings  Seconds,  the 
Movement  to  go  8  Days,  with  16  Turns  of  the  Fufy, 
and  the  Great  Wheel  to  drive  the  Revolution.  We 
ihould  divide  2551500  (the  Beats  in  29  Days,  I2-J 
Hours,  which  is  the  fynodical  Revolution  'of  the 
Moon)  by  43200,  (the  Beats  in  one  Turn  of  the 
Great  Wheel)  and  we  fhall  have  59  in  the  Quotient, 
which  being  too  big  for  one,  may  be  put  into  two 
Quotients. 

The  fecond  Manner  of  effecting  it,  is,  by  chufing 
the  Train,  the  Turns  of  the  Fufy,  Continuance,  &c. 
and  then,  inftead  of  finding  a  Quotient  for  the  Pi¬ 
nion  of  Report,  to  find  a  Number  to  fpecify  the  Re¬ 
volution,  by  this  Rule :  As  the  Beats  in  one  Turn  of 
the  Great  Wheel,  (or  any  other  Wheel  wc  would  have 
to  drive  the  Revolution- work)  is  to  the  Train  •,  fo  are 
the  Hours  of  the  Revolution  we  would  perform,  to 
the  Quotient  of  that  Revolution. 

But  if  we  would  have  the  Revolution  to  be  driven 
by  the  Dial- wheel,  and  the  Work  already  in  the 
Movement  we  muft  know,  firft,  the  Days  of  tire  Re¬ 
volution  ;  and  becaufe  the  Dial-wheel  commonly  goes 
round  twice  in  a  Day,  we  are  therefore  to  double  the 
Number  of  Days  in  the  Revolution,  and  by  that 
Means  we  have  the  Number  of  Turns  of  the  Dial- 
wheel  in  that  Time  ;  we  muft  break  diis  Number  of 
Turns  into  a  convenient  Number  of  Quotients  for  the 
Wheels  and  Pinions,  as  we’ll  fee  in  the  following  Ex¬ 
amples. 

To  make  a  Motion  which  fhall  fhew  the  Day  of  the 
Morfth,  we  muft  divide  a  Ring  into  30  or  31  Days, 
and  into  as  many  Teeth,  like  a  Crown-wheel  Teeth, 
which  are  caught  and  pufh’d  forward  once  in  24 
Hours,  by  a  Pin  in  a  Wheel  that  goes  round  in  that 
Time. 

To  make  a  Motion  which  will  fhew  the  Age  of  the 
Moon,  wc  muft  obferve,  that  tire  Moon  finifhes  her 
Courfe  fo  as  to  overtake  the  Sun,  in  29  Days,  and  a 
little  above  an  Half  i  thefe  29^  Days  (not  regarding 
the  fmall  Excefs)  make  59  twelve  Hours,  or  Turns 
of  the  Wheel,  which  is  to  be  broken  into  convenient 
Quotients;  which  may  be  5,9  and  10  ;  or  14J  and  4. 
So  that  if  wc  fix  a  Pinion  of  10,  concentrical  with 
our  Dial-wheel,  to  drive  a  Wheel  of  40,  which  Wheel 
40  drives  a  Pinion  4;  it  will  carry  about  a  Ring,  or 
Wheel  of  59  Teeth,  once  in  29-I-  Days ;  which  Ring 
may  be  divided  into  29  I-  Parts,  or  carry  an  Index  to 
point  to  a  Circle  fo  divided. 

The  following  Rules  arc  for  a  Motion  which  is  to 
fhew  the  Day  of  the  Year,  the  Sun’s  Place  in  the 
Ecliptick,  the  Sim’s  Rifing  or  Setting,  or  any  ocher  an¬ 
nual  Motion  of  365  Days. 

ihe  Double  of  365  is  730,  the  Turns  of  the 

Dial-wheel  in  one  Year,  which 
4/730 8-1  4)73(18-1-  may  be  broken  into  thefe 

4)40(10  4)32(8  Quotients,  viz.  18-i,  io,  and 

5/20(4  4)20(5  4,  according  to  the  firft  Ex¬ 

ample  in  the  Margin ;  or  1 8^, 
8,  and  5,  according  to  the  fecond.  So  that  a  Pinion 
of  5  is  to  lead  a  Wheel  of  20  •,  which,  again,  by  a 
Pinion  of  4,  leads  a  Wheel  of  40;  which,  thirdly, 
by  a  Pinion  of  4,  carries  about  a  Wheel,  or  Ring  of 
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then  the  6id  Quotient  is  but  Half  the  Number 


S)48(6 


°  <7  As  many  Turns  of  the  P in-wheel  as  are  requir’d 

perform  the  Strokes  of  12  Hours,  (which  are  78) 
fo  many  Turns  muft  the  Pinion  of  Report  have,  to 
round  the  Count-wheel  once  :  Or  thus,  the  Quo¬ 
tient  of  78  divided  by  the  Number  of  ftriking  Pins, 
fhall  he  the  Quotient  for  the  Pinion  of  Report  and  the 
Count-wheel ;  and  this  is  in  Cafe  the  Pinion  of  Report 
be  fix’d  to  the  Arbor  of  the  Pin-wheel ,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  done.  The  Example  in  the  Margin 
will  make  all  plain.  Here  the  Locking- 
wheel  is  48,  the  Pinion  of  Report  is  8,  the 
Pin-wheel  is  78,  the  Striking-pins  are  13, 
and  fo  of  the  reft  ;  obferving,  however, 
that  78  divided  by  the  13  Pins,  gives  6, 
which  is  the  Quotient  of  the  Pinion  of  Re¬ 
tort.  As  for  the  Warning-wheel,  and  the  flying  Pi¬ 
nion  it  matters  little  what  Numbers  they  have,  their 
Ufe  being  only  to  bridle  the  Rapidity  of  the  Motion 
of  the  other  Wheels. 

The  following  Rules  will  be  of  good  Service  in  this 
Calculation. 

1.  To  find  how  many  Strokes  a  Clock  ftrikes  in  one 
Turn  of  the  Fufy ,  or  Barrel.  We  muft  reafon  thus  ; 
As  the  Turns  of  the  Great  Wheel ,  or  Fufy ,  are  to  the 
Days  of  the  Clock's  Continuance  *,  fo  are  the  Number 
of  Strokes  in  24  Hours,  viz.  1 56,  to  the  Strokes  of 
one  T urn  of  the  Fufy. 

2.  To  find  how  many  Days  the  Clock  will  go.  As  the 
Strokes  in  24  Hours,  are  to  thofe  in  one  Turn  of  the 
Fufy  i  fo  are  the  Turns  of  the  Fufy  to  the  Days  of  the 
Clock's  going. 

3.  To  find  the  Number  of  Turns  of  the  Fufy ,  or 
Hand.  As  the  Strokes  in  one  Turn  of  the  Fufy,  are 
to  thofe  of  24  Hours ;  fo  is  the  Clock's  Continuance  to 
the  Turns  of  the  Fufy,  or  Great  Wheel. 

4.  To  fix  the  Pin  of  Report  on  the  Spindle  of  the 
Great  Wheel.  As  the  Number  of  Strokes  in  the  Clock's 
Continuance,  arc  to  the  T urns  of  the  Fufy ;  fo  are  the 
Strokes  in  12  Hours,  viz.  78,  to  the  Quotient  of  the 
f inion  of  Report ,  fix’d  on  the  Arbor  of  the  Great 
Wheel. 

5.  To  find  the  Strokes  in  the  Clock's  Continuance. 
As  12  is  to  78  ;  fo  arc  the  Hours  of  the  Clock's  Conti¬ 
nuance,  to  the  Number  of  Strokes  in  that  Time. 

At  prefent,  we  muft  reduce  all  thefe  Rules  to  Prac¬ 
tice,  beginning  with  fmall  Pieces.  Firft,  Having 
pitch’d  upon  the  Number  of  Turns,  and  the  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  our  Clock,  we  muft  find,  by  the  laft  Rule, 
how  many  Strokes  are  in  its  Continuance  *  then  if  we 
make  the  Great  Wheel  the  Pin-wheel ,  we’ll  divide 
thefe  Strokes  by  the  Number  of  Turns,  which  will 
give  us  the  Number  of  Striking-pins  \  or  we’ll  divide 
by  the  Number  of  Pins,  and  have  the  Number  of 
Turns.  Thus  a  Clock  of  30  Hours,  with  15  Turns 
of  the  Great  Wheel,  has  1 95  Strokes :  For,  by  the 
laft  Rule,  12  :  78  :  :  30  :  195.  Dividing  195  by 

1 5 5  It  gives  1 3  for  the  Striking-pins.  Or 
if  we  chufe  13  for  our  Number  of  Pins, 
and  divide  195  by  it,  it  gives  15  for  the 
Number  of  Turns,  as  is  feen  in  the 

Margin. 

hut  fuppo fc  we  would  calculate  the  Numbers  of  a 
Clod  of  much  longer  Continuance,  which  would  oblige 
t0  make  our  Pin-wheel  lurthor  diilant  from  the 
(treat  Wheel  •,  we  are  to  proceed  thus :  Having  re¬ 
viv’d  upon  our  Turns,  we  muft  find  out  the  Number 
jd  Strokes  in  one  Turn  of  the  Great  Wheel,  or  Fufy, 
by  the  firft  of  the  above  deferib’d  fix  Rules.  Thus, 
in  an  8  Day  Piece  of  1 6  Turns,  16  :  8  :  :  156  :  78. 
•ho  in  a  Piece  of  32  Days,  and  16  Turns,  16  :  32 
j :  l5^  ‘  312  thefe  Strokes,  fo  Found,  arc  the  Num- 
wr,  which  is  to  be  broken  into  a  convenient  Parcel  of 
%tients,  thus: 

Hill,  we  mull  refolve  upon  our  Number  of  S/ri- 
u>%-pins,  and  divide  the  laft  nam’d  Number  by  it-, 
!lc  (i}oticnr  ariling  from  it  is  to  be  one  or  more 
\yC'tit,M*;1  lor  the  fl ‘heels  and  Pinions.  As  in  the  lull 


!5)i95(H 

*3)195(1 


0 


Examples,  we’ll  divide  78  (the  Number  of  Strokes  irt 
one  Turn  of-  the  Fufy)  by  it,  (the  ufual  Number  of 
Pins  in  an  8  Day  Piece)  and  the  Quotient  will  be  9-J, 
which  is  a  .Quotient  littlb  enough.  So  in  the  Month- 
piece,  if  we  take  our  Pins  8,  we’ll  divide  312  (the 
Number  of  Strokes  in  one  Turn  of  the  Fufy)  by  it, 
and  the  Quotient  will  be  39  ;  which  being  too  big  for 
one,  muft  be  broken  into  two  Quotients,  for  Wheels 
and  Pinions,  or  as  near  as  can  be  *,  which  may  be  7  • 
and  5,  or  6  and  6-i  •,  the  latter  is  exa&Iy  39,  and  may 
therefore  ft  and,  as  appears  in  the  following  Scheme. 

10)65(6^ 

8)48(6 
6)48(8  Pins. 

The  Quotients  being  thus  determin’d,  and,  accord- 
the  Wheels  and  Pinions ,  as  we  fee  the  next 
W  ork  is  to  find  a  Quotient  for  the  Pmion  of  Report , 
to  carry  on  the  Count ,  or  Locking-wheel,  once  in 
Hours,  or  as  we  pleafe.  If  we  fix  our  Pinion  of  Re¬ 
port  on  the  Arbor  ot  the  Great  Wheel,  we  muft  operate 
by  our  fourth  Rule,  as  in  the  laft  Example  of  the 
Month-piece,  by  the  fixth  Rule  before.  The  Strokes 
in  the  Continuance  of  the  Clock's  going  are  4992  ; 
then,  by  the'  fourth  Rule,  we’ll  fay,  4992  :  16  :  : 

7 :  Or  thus,  for  a  Pinion  and  Wheel  4992(1248  ; 
the  firft  of  which  two  Numbers  is  the  Pinion,  the  next 
is  the  Wheel  j  which  being  too  large,  may  be  varied  to 
V°,  or  36)9  ^  or  to  V,  or  24^6. 

For  the  Calculation  of  the  more  ufual  Numbers  of 
a  Month-piece,  (the  preceding  ones  being  thofe  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Derham)  they  commonly  increafe  the 
Number  of  Striking-pins ,  and  fo  make  the  fecond 
Wheel  the  ftriking  Wheel.  Suppofe  we  take  24  Pins, 
we’ll  divide  312  (the  Number  of  Strokes  in  one  Turn 
of  the  Fufy )  by  it,  and  the  Quotient  will  be  13, 
which  is  little  enough  for  one  Quotient,  and  may 
therefore  ftand  as  we  fee  in  the  Scheme. 

3)104(13 

•  6)72(12.24  Pins. 

Where  the  Quotient  of  the  firft  Wheel  is  13  ;  in  the 
fecojid  Wheel,  of  72  Teeth,  are  the  24  Pins,  although 
its  Quotient  is  but  1 2  •,  becaufe  the  Hoop-zvheel  is  dou¬ 
ble,  and  goes  round  but  once  in  two  Strokes  of  the 
Pin-wheel. 

The  Pinion  of  Report,  here,  is  the  fame  with  the 
laft,  if  fix’d  upon  the  Arbor  of  the  Great  Wheel  \ 
but  if  we  fix  it  on  the  Arbor  of  the  fecond,  or  Pin- 
wheel,  its  Quotient,  then,  moll  be  found,  by  dividing 
78  by  24,  and  the  Number  arifmg  in  the  Quotient 
will  be  the  Quotient  of  the  Pinion  of  Report,  which  is 

3-4.  The  Pinion  of  Report,  then,  being 
12)39(3-4  12,  the  Coimt-whccl  will  be  39,  as  in  the 

Margin. 

For  the  Calculation  of  a  Year-piece  of  Clock-worky 
we’ll  chufe  a  Piece  to  go  395  Days,  with  16  Turns, 
and  26  ftriking  Pins.  By  the  firft  of  our  fix  Rules 
there  are  3851  Strokes  in  one  Turn  of'  the  Great 
WheeT,  for  16  :  395  ::  156  :  3851-,  this  laft  Num¬ 
ber  divided  by  the  26  Pins,  leaves  148  in  the  Quo¬ 
tient,  to  be  broken  into  two  or  more  Quotients,  for 
Wheels  and  Pinions',  thofe  Quotients  may  be  12  and 
1 2,  which  multiply’d  makes  1 44,  which  is  as  near  as 
can  well  be  to  148,  without  Fradl ions.  The  Work 
thus  far  contriv’d,  will  ftand  as  in  the  Scheme. 

10)1 20(1 2 
8)  96(12 
78(26  Pins 

To  corrett  our  Work,  and  fee  how  near  oirr  Num¬ 
bers  come  to  what  we  pro po fed  at  firft  •,  and  firft,  for 
the  true  Continuance  of  our  Clock :  3 f  we  multiply 
12  by  j  2,  and  26  (/.  c.  the  Quotients  of  the  Sir: king¬ 
pins)  we  fiiall  have  the  true  Number  of  Strokes  in  one 
Turn  of*  the  Great  Whcch,  which,  in  this  Example, 
makes  3744  >  for  12  Times  12  is  144-,  and  26  Times 
that  is  3744. 

Having  thus  the  true  Number  of  Strokes  defir’d, 
wc  may  find  the  true  Continuance  to  be  only  384 
Days*,  for  156:  3744::  16384.  If  this  Continu¬ 
ance  does  not  pleafe  us,  we  may  come  nearer  to  our 
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It. 


we 


nrnnnfrd  Number  of  Days,  by  a  fmall  In-  we  muff  have  1 6  Hammers;  and  according 
creafe  of  the  Number  of  Turns,  by  making  them  al-  divide  our  1 6  Strokes  round  i 

mod  1 64-  v  for  3744  ''56::  395  •  almoft. 

L.aftly,  for  the  P/ww  of  Report,  it  we  fix  it  upon 

the  Great  Wheel ,  it  will  require  an  exceffive  Number ; 
if  we  fix  it  upon  the  Pin-wheel ,  (which  is  uliial)  then 

by  the  fifth  Rule  the  Quotient  is  3,  and  the 
j  ^139(3  Pinion  of  Report  being  13,  the  Count-wheel 
D  will  be  39,  as  in  the  Margin. 

But  let  us  fix  it  on  the  Spindle  of  the  fecond  Wheel , 

its  Quotient  is  12,  which  multiply’d  by  26,  (the  Pins)  “  rV£'n7  T\r  n  we  ought 

fet  them  as  a  and  P**«  thus,  3, 2)78,  and  vary  we  may  play  any  Tune,  with  its  Flats  ^  L. 

them  to  letter  Numbers,  viz.  36)9,  or  to  24)6,  or  the 
like,  and  the  Work  is  done. 

Note,  That  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  Thing  of  Striking- 
Watches,  fince  their  Calculation  is  the  very  lame. 

But  perhaps  we  want  our  Clock  to  ftrike  the  Quar¬ 
ters,  which  are  generally  a  dilbinTt  Part  from  that 
which  /trikes  the  Hour.  In  this  Cafe,  the  Striking- 
wheel  may  be  the  fir  ft,  fecond,  &c.  Wheel,  according 
to  our  Clock's  Continuance;  unto  which  Wheel  we 
may  fix  the  Pinion  of  Report.  The  Locking-wheel 
muft  be  divided  into  4,  8,  or  more  unequal  Paits,  lo 
as  to  ftrike  the  Quarter,  and  lock  at  the  firft  Notch ; 
the  Half  Hour ,  and  lock  at  the  fecond  Notch,  (1 ?c. 
and  in  doing  this,  we  may  make  it  to  chime  the  Quar- 
ters,  or  ftrike  them  upon  two  Bells,  or  more. 

It  is  ufual  for  the  Pin-wheel,  or  the  Locking-wheel, 
to  unlock  the  Hour  Part  in  thefe  Clocks ,  which  is  ea- 
fily  done  by  fomc  Cog,  or  Latch,  at  the  End  of  the 
lail  Quarter,  to  lift  up  the  Detents  of  the  Hour 

Flirt* 

If  we  would  have  our  Clock  ftrike  the  Hour  at  the 
Half  Hour,  as  well  as  the  whole  Hour ,  we  muft  make 
the  Locking-wheel  of  the  Hour  Part  double,  /.  e.  it 
muft  have  two  Notches  of  a  Sort,  to  ftrike  1,  2,  3,  4> 
twice  a-piece.  # 

To  calculate  Numbers  for  Chimes,  (a  Kind  or  peri¬ 
odical  Mufick,  produc’d  at  certain  Hours  of  the  Day, 
by  a  particular  Apparatus  added  to  the  Clock  -J  and  to 
fit  and  divide  the  Chime-barrel ,  it  muft  be  obferv’d, 
that  the  Barrel  muft  be  as  long  in  turning  round,  as 
we  are  in  finging  the  Tune  it  is  to  play. 

As  for  the  Chime-barrel,  it  may  be  made  up  of  cer¬ 
tain  Bars  which  run  athwart  it,  with  a  convenient 
Number  of  Holes  punch’d  in  them,  to  put  in  the 
Pins  that  are  to  draw  each  Hammer-,  by  this  Means, 
the  Tune  may  be  chang’d,  without  changing  the  Bar¬ 
rel.  Such  is  the  Royal-Exchange  Clock ,  in  London ,  and 
others.  In  this  Cafe,  the  Pins,  or  Nuts,  which  draw 
the  Hammers,  muft  hang  down  from  the  Bar,  fome 
more,  fome  lefs,  and  fome  Handing  upright  in  the 
Bar  ;  the  Rcafon  whereof  is,  to  play  the  Time  of  the 
Tunc  rightly  :  For  the  Diftancc  of  each  of  thefe  Bars 
may  be  a  Semibreve;  but  the  ulual  Way  is  to  have 
the  Pins  which  draw  the  Hammers  fixed  on  the 

Barrel. 


*’c  m\ift 

—  _  .  -  » -  wivti  round  it 

pofite  to  each  Hammer-tail ;  then  wc  are  to  d' 

round  about  into  as  many  Divifions  as  there  ^  ^  ^ 

fical  Bars,  Semibreves,  Minims,  &c.  in  our  T  ^  m' 

Thus  the  hundredth  Pfalm  Tune  has  • 

breves,  and  each  Divifion  of  it  is  a  Semibreve 

firft  Note  of  it  is  $lfo  a  Semibreve,  and  thereto*  ^ 

the  Chime-barrel  muft  be  a  whole  Divifion,  fromV^ 

to  five.  5 

Indeed,  if  the  Chimes  are  to  be  compleat 

have  a  Set  of  Bells  to  the  Gamut  N 

1  Bell  having  the  true  Sound  of  Sol,  la 

we  may  play  any  Tune,  with  its  Flats  and  SharoV* 
nay,  we  may,  by  this  Means,  play  both  the  M  L] 
Treble  with  one  Barrel ;  and  by  fitting  the  Names  of 
our  Bells  at  die  Head  of  any  Tune,  that  Tune  ma 
eafily  be  transferr’d  to  the  Chime-barrel,  without  J 
Skill  in  Mufick:  But  it  muft  be  obferv’d,  that  each 
Line  in  the  Mufick  is  three  Notes  diflan  t,  that  is 
there  is  a  Note  between  each  Line,  as  well  as  upon 

Before  we  conclude  this  Treatife  of  Clock-making 
..  e’ll  fet  down  here  Numbers  ready  calculated  for  £- 
veral  Movements,  for  the  Benefit  of  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  Art  of  Calculation,  and  for  the 
Improvement  of  thofe  who  have  fome  Tintture 
of  it. 

Numbers  of  an  eight  Day  Clock ,  with  16  Turns  of 
die  Barrel,  the  Pendulum  to  vibrate  Seconds,  fhew 
Minutes,  Seconds,  &c. 


The  Clock-Part , 
8)78 

6)48.8  Pins 
6\*S 


For  the  placing  of  thefe  Pins,  wc  may  proceed  by 
the  Way  of  Changes  on  Bells,  viz.  1,  2,  3*  4? 
or  rather  make  Die  of  the  111 11  fical  Notes  ;  where  it 
muft  be  obferv’d,  what  is  the  Compais  of  the  Tune, 
or  how  many  Notes,  or  Bells,  there  are  from  the 
hierheft  to  the  1  owe  ft  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Barrel 
muft  be  divided  from  End  to  End.  Thus  if  the 
Tvinc  be  of*  8  Notes  Compais,  the  Barrel  is  accord¬ 
ingly  divided  into  8  Farts;  thefe  Divifions  are  ftmek 
round  the  Barrel,  oppolitc  to  which  are  die  Hammer- 

tails. 

Wc  fpcak  here  as  if’ there  was  only  one  Hammer 
to  each  Bell,  that  it  may  be  more' clearly  apprehended  ; 
but  when  two  Notes  of  die  fame  Sound  come  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  Tunc,  there  muft  be  two  Hammers  to  that 
Bell,  to  ftrike  it :  So  that  if  in  all  die  Tunes  wc  intend 
ro  chime,  of  8  Notes  Compais,  there  fiiould  happen 
jo  |x-  fijeh  double  Notes  on  every  Bell,  in  Acad  of  8 


The  Watch-Part . 

8)96 

8)60 — 48)48 — 6(72 

7)56 

In  the  Watch-Part  the  Wheel  60  is  the  Minute- 
wheel,  placed  in  the  Middle  of  the  Clock ,  that  its 
Spindle  may  go  through  the  Middle  of  the  Dial-plate, 
to  carry  the  Minute-hand.  Alfo,  on  this  Spindle  is  a 
Wheel  48,  which  drives  another  Wheel  of  4$,  which 
laft  has  a  Pinion  6,  which  drives  round  the  Wheel  72 
in  12  Hours.  There  are  two  Things  to  be  obferv’d 
here:  1.  That  the  two  Wheels  48,  are  of  no  other 
Ufe  than  to  fet  the  Pinion  6  at  a  convenient  Diftance 
from  the  Minute-wheel,  to  drive  the  Wheel  72,  which 
is  concentrical  with  the  Minute-wheel,  f  or  a  Pinion 
6  driving  a  Wheel  72,  would  be  fufficient,  if  the 
Minute-hand  had  two  different  Centers.  2.  Thefe 
Numbers  60 — 48)48 — 6(72,  fee  thus,  muft  beica 
thus,  viz.  the  Wheel  60  has  another  Wheel  48  on 
the  fame  Spindle,  which  Wheel  48  turns  round  ano¬ 
ther  Wheel  48,  which  has  a  Pinion  6  concentrical 

with  it;  which  Pinion  drives  a  Wheel  of  72.  I’ora 
Line  parting  two  Numbers,  fas  60 — 48)  denotes  tho  e 
two  Numbers  to  be  concentrical,  or  to  be  plac  u  upon 
the  fame  Spindle ;  and  when  two  Numbers  have  a 
Hook  between  them,  (as  48)48)  it  fi  guides  one  to  run 

in  the  other.  _  ,  1 

In  the  Striking-part  there  are  8  Pins  on  the  c 

Wheel  48  ;  the  Count-wheel  may  be  fixd  to 
Great-wheel,  which  goes  round  once  in  12  Hours. 

Numbers  of  a  Clock  of  32  Days,  with  W, >  01 
Turns  both  Parts ;  the  Watch  /hewing  Hours,  Minwts, 
and  Seconds ;  and  the  Pendulum  vibrating  Secoiu 

Tho  Watch-Part . 


With  16  Turns, 

16)96 

9)72 

8)60 — 48)48—6)72 

7)56 

3 0 


With  12  Turns. 
12^96 

7)56 


r  V. 
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Oi*  thus,  with  1 6  Turns. 

12)72 


Numbers  for  a  Tear  Clock  of  3  84  Days,  with  Turns* 
Pendulum,  and  Motions. 


with  1 6  Turns 
10)130 

S  24  pms 

V96%  12)39 
6)72  double  Hoop, 
6)60 


8)64 

The  Watch . 

1  The  Clocks 

8)60 

12)108 

10)120 

7)56 

9>  72 

8)  96 — 36)9 

- - ' 

8)  64 

w 

6)  78 — 26  Pins 

30 

The  Smiting  Part, 

8)  60 — 48)48— 6)72 
7)  56 

3° 

w 

6)  72  double  Hoop  - 
6)  60 

8)128 


26  Pins. 


8)lo+{  8)24 
8)96  double  Hoop 
8)80 


\ 

If  weMJ  rather  have  the  Pinion  of  Report  on  the 
Spindle  of  the  Pin-wheel,  it  muft  be  13)39. 

Numbers  for  a  Clock  of  30  Hours,  the  Pendulum 
about  6  Inches. 


The  Pinion  of  Report  is  fixed  on  the  End  of  the 
Arbor  of  the  Pin-Wheel :  This  Pinion  in  the  firftis 

12,  the  Count-Wheel  39;  Thus,  12)39,  ,or  *1C  may 

In  the  latter  (with  12  Turns)  it  may  be 

6)18,  or  8)24. 

Numbers  of  a  Two-month  Clock ,  of  64  Days,  with 
t6  Turns;  the  Pendulum  vibrates  Seconds,  and 
Ihews  Minutes,  Seconds,  &c. 


Watch-Part. 


•  9)90 

8)70 

8)6o‘ 

7)56 


■48)48 — 6)72 


Clock-Part • 
10)80 
10)65 


9)54  { 


1 2  Pins. 

8)52 

5) do  double  Hoop. 
5)50 


Hferc  the  third  Wheel  is  the  Pin-Wheel ,  which  alfo 
carries  the  Pinion  of  Report  8,  driving  the  Count- 
Wheel  52, 


Or  Thusjj 


Watch-Part , 

Clock-Part. 

8)8o 

6)144 

8)76 

8)60—48)48' — 6)72 

fs  ,0  r  2&  Pins. 

6)  78  1  8)24 

7)56 

6)72  double  Hoop. 
6)60 

30 

The  Watch . 

12)48 

6)78 

■6)60 
6)42 

15 

Numbers  for  an  Eight-Day  Clock  with  id  Turns, 
Pendulum  about  6  Inches,  to  Ihew  Minutes,  Se¬ 
conds,  &V. 

•  The  Watch , 

8)96 

8)64 — 48)48— 6)72 

8)60 

8)40 

15 

The  Clock  may  be  the  fame  with  the  Eight-Day 
Piece. 

All  the  heretofore  defcribed  Numbers  are  for  large 
Pieces,  but  the  following  ones  are  for  Pocket-Watches . 

Numbers  for  a  Watch  to  go  8  Days,  with  1 2  T urns, 
to  Ihew  Minutes  and  Seconds,  the  Train  1600. 

Notey  That  the  Train  of  a  Watch  is  the  Number  of 
Beats  which  a  Watch  makes  in  an  Hour,  or  any 
other  certain  Time. 


The  Clock . 

8)48 

6)78—13  PinS 

6)60 

6)48 


Numbers  for  a  Clock  of  thirteen  Weeks,  with  Pen 
dulum,  Turns,  and  Motions,  as  before. 


Watch-Part* 

8)96 

8)88 

8)60— 48)48— 6)72 
7)56 

Clock- Part. 

8)72 

8)64— 37)30 
8)48 — 12  Pins 
6)48  double  Hoop 

5)40 


Or,  Thus : 

6)72 

6)60 

6)48—48)48 — 6)72 
6)45 

30 

Or,  Thus : 

5) i45 

r  —20  Pins 

6)  9°  1-24)62 
6)72 

6)60 


Numbers  for  a  Seventh- Month  Clock ,  with  Turns, 
Pendulum  and  Motions. 


6)96 

6)48 — 12)48 — 12)36 
6)45 

6)42 

*9 

On  the  Wheel  42  is  the  Second’s  Hand  placed,  and 
on  the  Wheel  48  the  Minute  Hand. 

Numbers  of  another  fuch  a  Watch  without  Minutes 
and  Seconds,' to  go  with  only  8  Turns, 

20)10 

6)66 

6)60 

5)50 

5)45 

*9 


The  Watch . 
8)60 
8)56 

8)48 


6 '45 — 48)48 — 6)72 
5)40 


The  Clock . 

8)96 

8)88—27)12 
8)64 — 16  Pins 
6)48  double  Hoops. 

6)43 


Numbers  of  a  Pocket-Watch  of  32  Hours,  with  8 
Turns,  to  (hew  Minutes  and  Seconds,  Train  as  the 

lad. 

12)48 

6)48 — •12)48—12)36 
6)45 - ‘Second’s  Hand* 
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CLOCK- MAKING 


If  this  Crown-Wheel  be  too  large,  the  following 
Numbers  may  be  ufetl. 


12)48 

6)48 

b)45 

6)48 

15 


Second’s  Hand. 


The  ufiial  Numbers  of  30  Hours  Pendulum  Watches > 
With  8  Turns,  to  fhew  the  Hour  and  Minute. 


11)48 

6)54 

6)48 

6)45 


12)4.8 — 12)36 


15 

We’ll  conclude  this  Treatife  with  a  Concife  Hiftori- 
cal  Account  of  Watch  or  Clock-Work  ;  which  fome 
Authors  pretend  to  be  a  very  antient  Invention,  and 
others  that  it  is  a  modern  one  :  Though  they  be  all 
of  Opinion  that  it  is  not  fo  antient  as  the  World,  and 
that  Sun-Dials  were  the  only  Inflruments  ufed  by  our 
Forefathers  to  meafure  the  Time;  though  they  are 
not  pleafed  to  inform  us  if  there  was  fuch  a  Thing  as  a 
Sun-Dial  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  and  if  Adam ,  look¬ 
ing  at  it,  after  he  had  finned,  did  lpy,  perhaps,  written 
on  it,  that  excellent  and  witty  Motto,  written  fincc, 
on  that  of  that  famous  Structure  the  Temple,  Go  about 
yovr  Business  ;  for  in  Fa£t  that  Motto  fmells  a  little 
of  the  Innocence  and  Simplicity  of  that  firft  Age  of 
the  World. 

For  my  Part  I  am  of  Opinion  that  our  Forefathers 
had  no  other  Inftrument  to  meafure  Time  with,  than 
that  which  is  yet  familiar  to  our  honeft  Peafants,  who, 
jiving  in  Places  where  they  can  hear  no  Clock,  mea¬ 
fure  their  .Time  by  their  Obfcrvation  of  the  Courfe  of 
the  Sun,  and  can  more  juftly  tell  what  is  a  Clock  by 
looking  at  ih?  Sun,  or  the  Place  of  their  Houfe  where 
it  fhines  then,  than  a  Pcrfon  who  has  a  Tompion  in  his 
Fob  :  Nay  I  have  met  with  fcveral  of  them  fo  expert 
in  that  Art,  that  even,  with  a  dark  Horizon,  they 
could  tell  very  near  the  Hour  of  the  Day. 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  fuch  Thing  as  a  Sun-Dial, 
before  that  of  Ahaz,  and  if  it  was  really  a  Sun-Dial, 
fuch  as  we  have  made  fincc,  with  a  Gnomon,  Figures, 
&c.  or  rather  fuch-a-one  as  that  above-mentioned,  is 
what  we  know  nothing  of  but  by  Conjecture. 

That  there  were  Sun-Dials  among  the  Romans  is 
11  neon  tellable  ;  and  Pliny,  Ccnforinus ,  and  Vitruvius 
allure  us,  that  Anaximenes  Milcfius  invented  Dialing, 
and  was  the  firft  that  fhewed  a  Sun-Dial  at  Laccd<anon, 
This  Anaximenes  was  Pythagoras  s  Temporary,  and 
lion ri filed  about  the  Time  of  the  Prophet  Daniel. 

Cornelius  Najica ,  the  Ccnfor,  invented  (according 
to  Ccnforinus  and  Pliny)  Ann.  Urb.  595,  at  Rome,  the 
Hour-GlafTcs,  or  Clcpfydra \  which  was  a  Vdlel  full  of 
Water,  having  a  little  Hole  at  the  Bottom,  through 
which  the  "Water  ran  to  meafure  the  Time.  But  how¬ 
ever  thefe  Inflruments  cannot  be  confidcrcd  as  Pieces 
o  f  IV a  tch  o  r  Cl 0  ck-lVo  f  k. 

The  iirll  Inftrument  Mr.  Dirham  prcfenis  us  with, 
as  real  Pieces  of  Clock-JVork ,  though  very  different 
from  ours,  for  Form  and  life,  are //rrto;c^.ds  Sphere, 
(who  lived  about  200  Years  before  our  Saviour)  men¬ 
tioned  by  CUutduin  and  that  of  Po/ulonius  mentioned  by 
Cicero. 

But  other  Authors  arc  not  of  Mr.  Derhaw' s  Senti¬ 
ment,  but  pretend  on  the  contrary  that  the  Invention 
of  Clocks  with  Wheels  is  of  a  great  deal  later  Date, 
fince  they  refer  it  to  Pacific  us ,  Arch-Deacon  o  f  Vero  - 
na,  who  lived  in  the  Time  of  the  King  of  Prance  and 
Emperor  Lotbarius ,  Son  of  Louis  the  Dcbonnair. 

Others  aferihe  the  Invention  to  Boblhitts  about  the 
Year  510,  others  to  Regiomontanus  towards  the  latter 
Find  of  the  14th  Century. 


at 


Be  this  as  they  will,  it  is  certain  that  the  4. 
making  Clocks,  fuch  as  are  now  in  Ufe 

invented,  or  at  1  call  retrieved  in  Germany  abo^1^ 
Years  ago.  J  uc  ^0 

The  mod  eminent,  for  their  Furniture  amnh 
dern  Clocks,  are  thole  of  Lauden  in  Denmark  0f^°; 
botirg,  and  of  Lyons  in  France.  In  the  Dial  of  1  ^ 
Lauden  are  feen  diftin&ly  the  Year,  Month  -n 
the  Week,  and  Flour,  with  the  Feafts,  both  m 
ble  and  fixed;  together  with  the  Motion  of  tu°«ca" 
and  Moon,  and  their  Courfe  through  the  7nrr  1 
Whenever  the  Clock  ftrikes  two  Horfemen  enc  ^ '' 
and  beat  the  Hour  on  each  other  ;  a  Door  opeJUntCr 
there  appears  on  a  Theatre  the  Virgin  Mary  with 
Chrijl  in  her  Arms,  the  Magi ,  with  their  Rett  * 
marching  in  Order,  and  prefenting  their  Gifts  ^ 
Trumpeters  founding  all  the  while  to  proclaim  ^1° 
Proceflion.  In  that  of  Strajbourg ,  a  Cock  claps  p 
Wings  and  proclaims  the  Hour,  the  Angel  oL  US 
Door  and  falutes  the  Virgin,  the  holy  Spint  defeen/ 
on  her,  &c.  In  that  of  Lyons  a  Cock  alfo  clans  j/ 
Wings,  and  proclaims  the  Hour,  by  crowing  tlire^ 
Times,  an  Angel  opens  a  Door  and  falutes  thfr/;l:. 
Mary.  There  is  fuch  a  Clock  in  the  Aportn 
Ver failles. 

The  Invention  of  Pendulum  Clocks  was  firft  nut  jri 
Practice  by  Chriftian  Huygens ,  in  1657,  and  the  De- 
feription  thereof  printed  in  1658  :  Though  feveral  Au¬ 
thors,  and  Dr.  Becher  in  particular,  refer  that  Invention 
to  Galileo.  Fie  printed  a  Book  in  1680,  entitled  De 
nova  Temporis  dimitiendi  Ratione  Theoria ,  &c.  wherein 
he  fays  that  Count  Magalotti ,  the  great  Duke  of  Tif 
cany's  Refident  at  the  Emperor’s  Court,  told  him  the 
whole  Hiftory  of  thofe  Pendulum  Clocks,  and  denied 
M.  Huygens  to  be  the  Author  of  them  ;  alfo  that  one 
L'refficr ,  Clock-Maker  to  the  Father  of  the  then  great 
Duke,  related  to  him  the  like  Hiftory  •  and  added, 
that  he  had  made  the  firft;  Pendulum  Clock  at  Florence, 
by  the  Command  of  the  great  Duke,  and  by  the  Di¬ 
rections  of  his  Mathematician,  Galilexts  a  Galilee ,  a 
Model  whereof  was  brought  into  Holland. 

The  Academy  deT  Cimento  fays  exprefiy,  that  the 
Application  of  the  Pendulum  to  the  Movement  of  a 
Clock  was  firft  propofed  by  Galileo ,  and  firft  put  in 
Practice  by  his  Son  Vincenzo  Galilei ,  in  1649. 

But  the  Inventor,  be  who  he  will,  it  is  certain  the 
Invention  never  flourifhed  ’till  it  came  into  ttttygm' s 
Hands,  who  infills  on  it,  that  if  ever  Galileo  thought 
of  fuch  a  Thing,  he  never  brought  it  to  any  Degree  of 
Perfection. 

The  firft  Pendulum  Clock  made  in  England  was  in 
the  Year  1622,  by  M.  Fr  ament  el ,  a  Dulcbresv..  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Huygens  Method,  which  prevailed  loi 
fcveral  Years  ;  ’till  afterwards  Mr.  Clement  invented  a 
new  Method,  whereby  the  Pendulum  was  to  go  with 
lefs,  and  to  vibrate  but  a  final  1  Compafs,  which  is 
now  the  univcrlal  Method  of  the  Royal  pendulums  ■ 
But  Dr.  Hook  denies  Mr.  Clement  to  have  invented 
this,  and  fays  that  it  was  his  Invention,  and  that  he 
can  fed  a  Piece  of  this  Nature  to  be  made,  which  he  fliew  d 
before  the  Royal  Society  foon  alter  the  hire  of  London. 

There  is  alfo  a  Difpute  between  the  I’artilans  <> 

M.  Huygens  and  thofe  of  Dr.  Hook  lor  the  Invention  0 
7* nd'  P  /  -blS a  /  chv  f 

Mr.  Dcrham,  in  his  artificial  CJcck-Mder, top 
roundly  that  Dr  .Hook  was  the  Inventor,  and tut  k 
contrived  various  Ways  of  Regulation  ;  one  nay  was 
with  a  Load-ftonc,  another  with  a  tender  limit  •  P1 
one  line!  whereof  played  backward  and  lorwau  wr 
the  Ballancc,  fo  that  the  Bailsmen  was  to  fprmgas 
Bob  of  a  Pendulum,  and  the  little  Spring  as j  flit-  l  | 
thereof.  _  A  third  Method  was  with  two  Ballamis, 
which  there  were  divers  Sorts,  fome  having  a  p* 
Spring  to  the  Ballancc  for  a  Regulator,  am 
without.  But  the  Way  that  prevailed,  am  '  ^ 
continues  in  Mode,  was  with  one  Bahama,  am  ■  ^ 

Spring  running  round  the  upper  Part  01  tv- 
thereof.  Though  this  lias  a  Diladvantage, 
thofe  with  two  Springs  were  free  trom,  m  ‘ ^ 


) 


COINING. 


r  >  ini  Terk  o t  confuted  Shake  will  alter  its  Vibrations 
S  put  it  in  an  unufual  Hurry. 

The  Time  ol  thefe  Inventions  was  about  the  Year 
6'S,  as  appears  among  other  Evidences,  from  an 
T  feription  on  one  of  the  double  Ballance  Watches, 
n*efented  to  King  Charles  II.  viz,  Rob.  Hook ,  Invent. 
^6r8.  T.  Tompion  fecit ,  1675.  The  Invention  pre- 
feiitly  got  Reputation  both  at  Home  and  Abroad ; 
and  two  of  them  were  lent  for  by  the  Dauphin  of 

^  After  this  M.  Huygens' s  Watch,  with  a  fpiral  Spring, 
got  Abroad,  and  made  a  great  Noife  in  England ,  as 
|  E]ie  Longitude  could  be  found  by  it.  One  of  thefe 
the  Lord  Bruncker  fent  for  out  of  France ,  where 
M  Huygens  had  a  Patent  for  them.'  This  Watch  of 
M  Huygens  agrees  with  that  of  I)r.  Hook,  in  the  Ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Spring  to  the  Ballance :  Only  M.  Huy- 
j,ens  had  a  longer  fpiral  Spring,  and  the  Pulfes  or  Beats 
were  much  flower.  That  wherein  it  differs  is  firft,  The 
Ver^e  has  a  Pinion  indead  of  Pallets ;  and  a  contrate 
Wheel  runs  therein,  and  drives  it  round  more  than 
one  Turn.  2.  The  Pallets  are  on  the  Arbor  of  the 
Contrate-whcel.  3.  Then  follows  the  Crown-wheel, 
LV.  4.  The  Ballance  inltead  of  turning  fcarce  quite 
round,  (as  Dr.  Hook's)  does  turn  feveral  Rounds  every 
Vibration. 

Mr.  Dcrham  fays  that  this  Watch  of  M.  Huygens's 
is  a  very  pretty  and  ingenious  Contrivance,  but  fub- 
jccl  to  lome  Defeats,  viz.  That  when  it  Hands  (till  it 
will  not  vibrate,  until  it  is  fet  on  vibrating :  Which 


though  it  he  no  Defedl  in  a  Pendulum  Clock,  may  be 
one  in  a  Pocket- watch,  which  is  expo  fed  to  continual 
Jogs.  That  it  alfo  fomewhat  varies  in  its  Vibrations, 
making  fometimes  longer,  fometimes  fliorter  Turns, 
and  fo  fome  flower,  fome  quicker  Vibrations. 

The  Repetition  of  Watches  was  the  Invention  of 
Mr.  Barlow ,  and  firft  put  in  Practice  by  him  in  large 
Movements  or  Clocks*  about  the  Year  1676.  The 
Contrivance  ftrait  fet  the  other  Artiits  to  work,  who 
foon  contrived  divers  Ways  of  effefting  the  fame  :  But 
its  Application  to  Pocket-washes  was  not  known  be¬ 
fore  King  James  IPs  Reign,  when  the  ingenious  In- 
ventor  above-mentioned,  having  dire&ed  Mr.  Tom- 
pion  to  make  a  repeating  Watch,  endeavoured  with 
the  L.ord  Chief  Juftice  ylllcbone ,  and  fome  others,  to 
get  a  Patent  for  it.  The  Talk  of  a  Patent  engaged 
Mr.  Snare  to  refume  the  Thought  of  a  like  Contri¬ 
vance  which  he  had  had  in  View  fome  Years  be-' 
fore  :  He  now  effected  it,  and  being  prelfed  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  prevent  Ms.  Barlow’ s  Patent,  a  Watch  of 
each  Kind  was  produced  before  the  King  and  Council  ; 
upon  Trial  of  which  the  Preference  was  given  to 
Mr.  Square's.  The  Difference  between  them  was,  that 
Barlow's  was  made  to  repeat  by  pufhing  in  two  Pieces 
on  each  Side  the  Watch-box ;  one  of  which  repeated 
the  Hour,  and  the  other  the  Quarter:  Whereas 
Snare's  was  made  to  repeat  by  a  Pin  that  ftuck  out 
near  the  Pendant ;  which  being  thruft  in  (as  now  it  is 
done  by  thrufting  the  Pendant  itfelf)  repeated  both  the 
Hour  and  Quarter  with  the  fame  Thruft. 


CO  I  N  I  N  G. 


COINING  is  the  Art  or  Aft  of  making  Money, 
by  imprefiing  certain  Maries  or  Figures  on  a  Piece 
of  Metal,  either  Gold,  Silver,  or  Copper. 

There  are  two  Tilings  requifite  for  Coining ,  viz.  the 
Metals  to  be  coined,  and  the  Inftruments  they  are 
coined  with. 

The  Metals  mod  commonly  coined,  are  Gold,  Sil¬ 
ver,  and  Copper,  though  in  fome  Countries  of  Europe , 
befides  thefe  three  Metals,  they  coin  Bullion,  as  in 
France ,  Holland ,  and  the  Low-Countries. 

The  Inffruments,  or  rather  Utenfils  for  Coining  are, 

1.  Furnaces  for  the  melting  of  Metals,  of  which  there 
are  two  Kinds,  viz.  thole  v/ith  Wind,  and  thofe 
with  Bellows.  The  Wind- Furnace  (thus  called,  be- 
caufe  the  Air  entring  through  the  Vent-Hole  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  always  open,  ferves  the  fame  Purpofe  as 
Bellows  in  other  Furnaces)  has  a  Bottom,  a  Hearth, 
made  hollow  in  Manner  of  a  Cupel,  with  a  Vent¬ 
hole  in  the  Fore-part  thereof;  over  the  Vent-hole  is  a 
(irate  foaled  in  the  Maflivc  of  the  Furnace  ;  and  over 
flic  Grate  is  the  Place  for  the  Crucible.  Furnace  with 
Bellows  conflffs  of  a  flat  Hearth  at  Bottom,  into  which 
the  Air  is  admitted  by  a  Hole  contrived  therein.  On 
a  Level  with  the  Hearth  is  a  fccond  Aperture,  which 
gives  Pafiage  to  the  Pipe  of  the  Bellows,  from  which 
the  hirnace  is  denominated.  About  a  Foot  over  this 
as  a  moveable  Grate,  which  may  be  taken  off  and  put 
on  at  Pleafurc.  Over  this  is  the  Place  where  the  Cru¬ 
cible  is  fet,  which  is  fquare,  and  made  of  the  fame 
Larth  with  the  Crucible  ;  of  Breadth  fuflicient  to  bear 
a  Range  of  Coals  around  the  Crucible.  Gold  is  ufualJy 
incited  in  this  Kind  of  Furnaces,  as  requiring  an  in- 
tenfer  Heat  before  it  fufes ;  and  Silver  and  Copper  arc 
commonly  melted  by  the  Wind-Furnace . 

2,  Earthen  Crucible  for  the  melting  of  Gold ;  and 
lots  or  Crucibles  of  Iron  for  Silver  or  Copper. 

3.  Moulds  or  Frames  for  calling  the  Metals  into 
kng  flat  Bars. 


T  Models  or  Patterns ,  which  arc  flat  Plates  of  Cop. 
ptr,  about  fifteen  Inches  long,  and  nearly  of  tin 
Jucknefs  of  the  Species  to  be  itruck. 

A  Mill  to  prepare  the  Lamina:  or  Plates  o 
ktal,  and  to  give  them  the  proper  Thicltncfs,  Hard 


nefs,  and  Confidence,  before  they  be  ft  ruck  or  ftamp- 
ed.  This  Machine  conflffs  of  feveral  Wheels  dented 
like  thofe  of  a  Clock,  &c.  which  moves  two  Cylin¬ 
ders  of  Steel,  between  which  the  Metal  is  pafled  to  be 
brought  to  its  proper  ThHcnefs.  It  was  formerly 
turned  with  Water,  hnce  with  Horfes. 

6.  A  cutting  Inftrument  fattened  to  the  lower  Extre¬ 
mity  of  an  Arbor,  whofe  upper  End  is  formed  into  a 
Screw,  which  being  turned  by  an  Iron  Handle  turns 
the  Arbor,  and  lets  the  Steel,  well  fliarpned  in  Form 

of  a  Punch-cuttcr,  fall  on  the  Plate,  and  thus  is  a 
Piece  punened  out. 

7.  lies  or  Rafps  to  bring  the  Pieces,  by  filing  or 
rafping,  to  the  Weight  of  the  Standard,  whereby 
tluy  .ire  to  be  regulated. 

K  Scales  to  ad  juft  the  Pieces,  and  to  feparate  thofe 
which  prove  too  light  from  thofe  which  arc  too 
heavy. 

9.  Two  Copper  Veffcls ,  wherein  the  Blanks  are 
blanched  or  whitened. 


10.  A  Machine ,  confiding  of  two  Plates  of  Steel,  in 
Form  of  Rulers,  about  the  Thicknds  of  a  Line,  on 
which  the  Legend  or  Edging  is  engraven,  half  on  the 
one  and  half  on  the  other,  to  mark  the  Edges  of  the 
Planchets,  or  Pieces  to  be  damped,  to  prevent  the 
Clipping  or  paring  of  the  Species. 

1 1 .  The  Punch  ions  or  Dyes ,  which  are  Pieces  of 
good  Steel  ol  a  cubick  Form,  wherein  are  engraven 
the  Prince’s  Effigies,  with  the  Arms,  Legend,  fcfa 
They  are  alfo  called  Matrices ,  becaufe  in  the  Cavities 
or  Indentures  thereof  the  Coins  feem  formed  or  gene* 
rated,  as  Animals  are  in  the  Matrix  of  their  Mother. 

12.  A  Mill  or  Prefix  by  the  French  called  a  Balan¬ 
cing  whofe  chief  Parts  arc  a  Beam,  Screw,  Arbor, 
l£c.  all  contained  in  the  Body  of  the  Machine,  except 
the  iirft,  which  is  a  long  Iron  Bar,  with  a  heavy  Ball 
of  Lead  at  each  End,  and  Rings,  to  which  are  faften- 
ed  Cords,  which  give  it  Motion  ;  it  is  placed  horizon¬ 
tally  over  the  Body  of  the  Machine.  In  the  Middle 
of  the  Beam  is  faftened  a  Screw,  which,  by  turning  the 
Beam,  ferves  to  prefs  the  Arbor  underneath  it;  to  the 
lower  Extremity  of  which  Arbor,  placed  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  is  faftened  the  Dye  or  Matrice,  of'  the  Rcvcrfc 
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c;r  Arms  Side,  in  a  Kind  of  Box,  or  Cafe,  containing 
tin:  Dye  of  the  Image  Side,  firmly  fatten'd  to  the 

i*  avct  Part  of  the  Engine. 

Phis  Machine  was  invented  by  a  Frenchman ,  call’d 
Butcher,  in  1553,  and  firil  try’d  at  the  Lou- 
■ere,  the  King  of  France's  Palace  at  Paris ,  for  the  coin¬ 
ing  of  Coimc.TS*,  before  this  Invention,  Coining  was 
t  form’d  by  the  Hammer,  which  could  never  it  like 
ihe  Species  with  that  Neatnels  and  Per  left  ion  the  Ba- 
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or  Mill,  does. 

x  laving  thus  provided  ourfelves  with  all  the  ncccf- 
fary  Implements  for  Coining,  (though  we  arc  very 
lean  tv  of  the  Materials  necefiary  to  work  upon)  we’ll 

by  mixing  and  melting  our  Metal,  for  the 
coining  of  Guineas,  or  Louis  d'Or ,  or  Spanijh  Piltoles, 
or  what  Gold  Species  you  plcafe,  for  we  are  as  much 
in  a  Condition  to  do  the  one,  as  the  other  ;  we  mix 
the  Metal,  becaufe  there  are  no  Species  coin'd  of  pure 
Gold,  or  Silver,  but  always  a  Quantity  of  Alloy  of 
Copper  is  mix’d  with  them:  The  Rcafons  are,  partly 
the  Scarcity  of  thole  two  Metals,  partly  the  Ncccffity 
of  making  them  harder  by  fome  foreign  Mixture,  and 
partly  to  defray  the  Ex  peaces  of  Coining. 

There  arc  two  Kinds  of  alloying,  or  mixing-,  the 
firtt  where  the  Gold  or  Silver  lias  not  been  ufed  for 
Money  before  •,  the  other,  where  fcveral  Kinds  of  Spe¬ 
cies,  or  Ingots  of  different  Standards,  and  Values,  are 
to  be  melted  down  into  a  new  Money.  The  propor¬ 
tioning  of  the  Alloy  with  the  fine  Metal,  is  cafy  in  the 
fir  ft  Calc,  in-  the  other  more  difficult ;  though  M. 
Boifard  has  g'vcn  us  a  ready  and  ealy  Method  of  doing 
it,  by  advifing  us  to  wdre  down  the  leveral  Matters  to 
be  melted,  their  (duality,  Weight,  and  Eincnefs,  in 
two  tiifiiivfl  Articles;  the  one  containing  thole  above 
the  Standard-,  the  other  thofe  under  it.  He  fays, 
that  by  calling  up  .the  firfl,  we  fiiall  have  the  Excels; 
and,  by  the  latter,  the  Deleft ;  and  by  comparing  the 
two  Sums,  afterwards,  we  fhall  find,  by  Subtraction, 
how  much  Alloy  mutt  be  added,  to  bring  the  fevcral 
Matters  to  the  Fincnefs  requir’d.  Wc  have  follow’d 
this  Method,  and  mix’d  our  Metal  accordingly,  /.  c. 
two  Carats  of  Silver  and  Copper  (which  is  the  Alloy 
for  Gold)  with  a  Pound  Troy  of  Gold,  to  bring  our 
Species  to  the  Englijb  Standard. 

We  put  our  Metal,  thus  mix’d,  in  an  earthen  Cru¬ 
cible,  place  our  Crucible  on  a  little  Plate  of  forg’d 
Iron,  which  wc  have  before  took  Care  to  lay  over  the 
Grate  of  our  Bellows- Furnace  ;  wc  cover  our  Crucible 
with  an  iron  or  earthen  Lid,  then  fill  the  Furnace  with 
Charcoal,  and  when  it  is  well  lighted,  and  the  Crucible 
1b  linden  t’.y  hot,  we  Hop  the  Vent-hole,  and  throwing 
on  ilelh  Coals,  flop  the  Furnace  with  an  iron  lad, 
thus  continuing  to  work  the  Bellows,  and  fupply  lVcfh 
Fuel  till  the  Metal  being  in  Bahieo ,  i.  c.  entirely 
melted,  we  ilir  it  with  a  Stirrer  of  bak’d  Earth  ; 
then  take  our  Crucible  off  the  Fire,  with  a  Kind  of 
Tongs,  and  pour  the  Metal  into  our  Moulds,  which 
we  have  had  the  Precaution  to  range  near  the  F  urnace, 
to  be  in  Kcadip.efs  to  receive  it,  as  it  comes  out  ol  the 
Crucible. 

We  take  our  Bars,  or  Plates,  out  of  the  Mould, 
when  cold,  and  after  we  have  ferap’d  and  brufh’d 
them,  we  heat  them  again  in  a  Furnace,  and  quench 
them  in  Water,  to  foiten,  and  render  them  more  duc¬ 
tile;  then  pals  them  leveral  Times  through  the  Mill, 
to  fatten  tJum  further,  and  bring  them  to  the  juft 
Thicknelsof  the  Species  to  be  coined. 

Thcfc  Plates,  thus  reduc’d,  as  near  as  poftible,  to 
their  Thicknefs,  are  cut,  with  our  cutting  lnftrument, 
into  round  Pieces,  call’d  Blanks ,  or  Blanchcts,  near 
the  Size  of  the  intended  Species;  thefe  Pieces  are 
given  to  be  ad  jutted,  and  brought,  by  filing,  or  rafp- 
ing,  to  the  Weight  0!’  the  Standard  whereby  they  are 
to  be  rcgulau-d,  laving  what  remains  of  the  Plate  be¬ 
tween  the  Circles  of  the  lnftrument,  to  be  melted 
again. 

To  know  if  the  Pieces  thus  prepar’d  arc  brought  at 
la  ft  to  the  Weighr  of  the  Standard,  they  are  weigh’d 
in  a  Bulimia*,  and  thofe  too  light  feparated  from  thole 
too  heavy;  thofe  too  light  are  melted  again,  ami  thole 


too  heavy  fil’d  down  :  This  Difference  in  Uje  W  ;  , 
proceeds  either  lroin  that  the  Mill  throuah  wl, 
Plates  have  pais’d  to  be  flatten’d,  can  never  ft  t 
but  there  will  be  fome  Inequality,  whence  ii°J.  5 
Difference  in  the  Blanks ,  as  from  the  InequaHtv  * 
Matter,  fome  Parts  being  more  porous  than,  a  tiu! 

t  lw*  £3  f si  it  I>  c  " 


^  ***  ,  tutu  wuen  til  Ken  out  a 

)ol,  boiling  them  fucccftively  in  two  Copper vjipi 
with  Water,  common  Salt,  and  Tartar;  when  ’ 
are  of  the  Colour  intended,  they  are  taken  out  of  7 
Boiler,  and  put  in  a  Copper  Sieve  ;  then  fcour’d  Jin 
with  Sand,  walk’d  with  common  Water,  ancj  j  ,»  ! 

over  a  Wood  Fire,  in  the  fame  Copper  Sieve  thev  *>. 

put  in  when  taken  out  of  the  Boilers.  '  "c,c 

When  dry,  they  are  lent  to  be  edg’d,  which  iSDc 
form’d  by  Means  of  thole  two  Plates  of  Steel  in  For  ^ 
of  Rulers,  abovemention’d,  one  whereof  is  immov^ 
able,  and  ftrongly  bound  with  Screws  to  a  Com C' 
Plate,  and  that  again  to  a  ftrong  Board,  or  Table  ^ 
the  other  is  moveable,  and  Hides  on  the  Copper  pjatt/ 

by  Means  of  a  Handle,  and  a  Wheel  or  Pinion*  of 
Iron,  the  Teeth  whereof  catch  in  a  Kind  of  other 
Teeth,  on  the  Surface  of  a  Hiding  Plate.  The 
Planchet,  or  Piece  of  Plate,  is  plac’d  horizontally  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  Plates,  and  by  that  Time  it  has  made 
Half  a  Turn,  it  is  found  mark’d  all  round. 

The  Planchet s,  thus  edg’d,  arc  carry ’d  to  the  Ba- 
lancier ,  and  laid  one  after  another  on  the  Image  Mi- 
trice,  upon  which  two  Men  draw,  each  on  his  Side, 
one  of  the  Ropes  of  the  Beam,  and  turns  the  Screw 
fatten’d  to  it;  which  by  this  Motion  lowers  the  Arbor 
to  which  the  Dye  of  the  Arms  is  fatten’d;  by  which 
Means,  the  Metal  being  in  the  Middle,  at  once  receives 
an  Imprcftion  on  each  Side,  from  either  Dye. 

Silver  is  coined  in  the  lame  Manner,  with  thefe  few 
Differences;  1.  That  the  Alloy  of  Silver  is  Copper 
alone,  1  8  Pennyweights  of  which  are  allow’d  in  a 
Pound  Troy  for  Standard  Silver  in  England.  2.  Silver 
is  melted  in  a  Wind  Furnace.  3.  When  melted,  it  is 
taken  with  a  Ladle  out  of  die  Crucible,  to  be  pour’d 
into  the  Aperture  of  the  Mould. 

When  the  Blanks,  either  of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper, 
or  Bullion,  have  all  their  Marks  and  Imprellions  both 
on  the  Edges  and  Faces,  they  become  Money,  but 
have  no  Currency  till  they  have  been  weigh’d  and  exa¬ 
min’d  ;  for  which  Rcafon,  Monficur  Boifnnl  very  per¬ 
tinently  defines  Monty,  a  Piece  of  Matter,  to  which 
publick  Authority  has  affix’d  a  certain  Value  and 
Weight,  to  ferve  as  a  Medium  in  Commerce. 

The  A Era  of  the  Invention  of  Money  is  not  cafy 
to  be  determin’d;  the  firfl:  Tidings  we  hear  of  it  is  in 
the  Time  of  /Ibraham,  who  paid  400  Shekels  tor  a. 
Burying-place.  The  Creeks  refer  the  Invention  ot 
Money  to  licrmodice.  Wife  of  King  Midas  \  and  the 
Tuilins  to  Janus,  Money  being  a  common  Meafure 
for  reducing  Wares  to  a  Balhmce,  it  was  call’d  by  the 
Greeks  Nomifma,  not  from  King  Nitma ,  but  Iron w\fl- 
mos,  as  being  cftabJi  fil’d  by  Law.  By  the  Latins  it 
was  call’d  Pectin ia,  either  becaufe  the  Wealth  ot  thole 
Days  confiftcd  in  their  Cattle ;  or,  as  Pliny  wilDave 
it,  becaufe  their  firfl  Coin  was  ftamp’d  with  rhehigino 
of  a  Cow.  They  alfo  call  it  Monet  a,  0  tnonendo,  as 
Stt/das  obferves,  becaufe  when  the  Romans  weu  1,1 
Want  of  Money,  Juno  admonifh’d  them  to  ulc  Ju 
tice,  and- there  fhould  be  no  Want  ol  Money.  10 
Eflcdt  whereof,  when  they  had  found,  lhc  'v;'s  u 
nam’d  Juno  monel  a,  and  Money  was  coined  m  un 

'Temple.  r  ,1. 

Copper  is  that  Money  thought  to  have  been 

coined ;  afterwards  Silver,  and,  laflly,  Gold, 

Among  the  antient  Britons,  IronRm^b  OI}j!lr  f.|ul 
lay,  Iron  I 

Lacedemonians ,  non  »ars  quenun  >-»  »»“•**.  •  -  p 
they  might  not  ferve  for  any  other  Ufe.  0p 


the  antient  Britons,  Iron  Ring?,  aslu  ' 
Hates,  were  ufed  for  Money  ;  5ini()l^  |  ^ 
vis ,  Iron  Bars  quench’d  with  Vinr&ll»  j 
...v,  not  ferve  for  any  other  Ule.  0p 

ferves,  that  there  was  antiently  ftamp  d  f 

Leather,  which  was  alfo  pradl i fed  during  ne  .• 
Wars  in  England,  and  by  Frederick  11,  at  thc  k-  .L 
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In  1^*74?  the  Hollanders  coined  great  Quan- 
lVLUan‘c  Pafteboard,  reduc’d  to  it  by  Nccefllty  ;  for 
f!tieA  ,  c|  noti  then,  thofe  Tuns  of  Gold  they  have 
t’1?  gj  by  fince.  Numa  Pompilius  made  Money  of 
Cancf  Leather,  neither  docs  it  appear  that  the 
r,vere  much  acquainted  with  the  Art  of  coming 

f  Tictal,  during  the  Time  of  their  Kings.  The  firft 
jyjoney  they  coin'd  was  in  the  Year  of  Rome 

vaand  their  firft  Gold  Money  in  546. 

Some  Authors  pretend,  on  the  contraiy,  that  the 
••-•4  Moneys  were  of  Metals,  and  that  it  was  natural 
^cn  c0  have  Recourfe  to  them,  as  being  almoft 
*  |v  Things  wliofe  Goodnefs,  and,  as  it  were,  In- 
i^rity,  is  not° diminifh’d  by  Partition,  befides  their 
‘Mnvlefc,  Neatnefs,  Clean linefs,  Durablenefs,  Uni- 
'•vMitvs  and  the  Conveniencies  of  melting  and  re- 

ii: rning  them  again  into  a  Mafs  of  any  Size,  or 
Y*'d. That  it  was  this  Property  of  Metals  which 

i'iit  accuftom’d  People,  who  traffick’d  together,  to  ac- 
4/unt  them  in  lieu  of  Quantities  of  other  Merchan¬ 
dizes  in  their  Exchanges;  and  at  length,  to  fubftitute 
them  wholly  in  their  Stead.  That  they  would  not  fay 
that  in  the  lirft  Ages,  Money,  or  Coins  of  Metal,  had 
anv  determinate  Form,  or  Shape  ;  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  they  are  of  Opinion,  that  each  Perfon  could 
cut  "h is  Metal  into  what  Forms  and  Sizes  he  pleafed, 
according  to  the  Quantity  he  thought  he  could  give, 
or  according  to  the  Demand  of  the  Seller,  or  the 
Quantity  ftipulated  between  them  ;  that  by  Degrees  it 
was  found  more  commodious  to  have  Pieces  ready 
weigh’d,  and  as  there  were  different  Weights  requir’d, 
according  to  the  Value  of  the  different  Wares,  all 
thofe  of  the  fame  Weight  began  to  be  diftinguifli’d 
with  the  fame  Mark,  or  Figure  ;  that  at  length  the 
growing  Commerce  of  Money  beginning  to  be  dif- 
turb’d  by  Frauds,  both  in  the  Weight  and  the  Mat¬ 
ter,  the  publick  Authority  interpofed,  and  hence  the 
full  Stamp,  or  Impreflion,  on  Money;  to  which  fuc- 
ceedcd  the  Names  of  the  Moniers,  and  at  length  the 
Dfigy  of  the  Prince,  the  Date,  Legend,  and  other 
Precautions,  to  prevent  the  Alterations  of  the  Species; 
and  that  thus  were  Coins  compleated,  and  a  right 
Form  given  to  Money,  which  Form  has  been  very 
various,  as  to  the  Weight,  Figure,  Impreflion,  and 
Value. 

It  is  believ’d  by  feveral,  that  the  Jews  were  the  firft 
who  made  any  Impreflion  on  Money  ;  it  is  true,  that 
we  find  Shekels,  in  the  Cabinets  of  Antiquaries,  one 
Side  whereof  is  (lamp’d  with  the  golden  Pot  which 
had  the  Manna,  and  the  other  with  Aaron's  Rod  ;  but 
we  do  not  know  prccifely  the  Time  when  thofe  She¬ 
kels  were  (lamp’d  :  Though  we  have  all  the  Reafon 
imaginable  to  luppofe  that  the  Shekel  was  their  firft 
Coin,  which  had  been  perpetuated  among  them  ever 
lincc  Abraham,  and,  confequently,  that  they  were  the 
firft  Nation  who  made  Ufe  of  a  regular  Coin.  Be¬ 
fides  the  Shekel,  they  had,  in  Proccfs  of  Time,  feveral 
other  Coins,  both  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  Silver  Coins  were,  the  Gcrah ,  Bekah ,  Shekel , 
Manrb,  or  Mina  Hebraica ,  and  Talent.  Ten  G crabs 
made  a  Bekah ;  twenty  G crabs  made  two  Bckabs  ;  and 
two  Bckabs  a  Shekel :  Twelve  hundred  G crabs  made  an 
hundred  and  twenty  Bckabs ;  an  hundred  and  twenty 
field's  fifty  Shekels ;  fifty  Shekels  a  Man  eh ,  or  Mina 
Uehaica.  Sixty  thou  fund  G crabs  made  fix  thou  fund 
fickahs\  fix  thouland  Bckabs  made  three  thouland 
Shekels ;  three  thou  fund  Shekels  lixty  Man  eh  s ;  and 
fixty  Manehs  a  Talent  of  Silver. 


The  Solidus  Aureus ,  or  Sex  tula,  worth 

The  Solidus  Aureus  - 

The  Talent  of  Gold  — - - 
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The  Dardans  damp’d  on  their  Money  two  Cocks 
fighting  ;  the  King  of  Macedon ,  a  Horfe  ;  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  an  Owl,  or  an  Ox  :  Whence  the  Proverb  on 
brib’d  Lawyers,  Bos  in  Lingua.  They  of  /Egina,  a 

I  ortoiie ;  whence  that  other  Proverb,  Virtutem  &  Sa- 
picntiam  vincunt  T eftudincs. 

The  current  Money  of  the  Greeks  were  of  three 
Sorts  of  Metals,  viz.  of  Copper,  Silver,  and  Gold. 

1  he  Copper  Money  were  the  Lepton,  Chalctts ,  Di- 
c  hale  us,  Hemiobolium,  Obolus,  Diobolum,  and  Tetro- 
bolum.  That  of  Silver  were,  the  Drachma,  Didrach - 
rnon,  Tctradrachmon,  Stater,  and  Pentadrachmon.  And 
that  of  Gold,  the  Stater  Aureus,  Stater  Cyzicentis ,  Sta¬ 
ter  Philippics,  Alexandrims,  Daricus,  and  Cncjius. 

For  the  Value  of  the  Brafs  Money,  7  Leptons  made 
a  Calc hits ;  14  Leptons  made  2  Calc  bus's ;  and  2  CaL 
chus' s  a  Dicbalctis  ;  28  Leptons  made  4  Cha lens's ;  4 
Chalctts' s  2  Dichalcus's ;  and  2  Dichalcus's  an  ITcmio- 
holt  am ;  5  Leptons  made  8  Chalcus's ;  8  Chalctts' s  4 
Dichalcus's ;  4  Dichalcus's  2  Hemiobolittms ;  and  2 
Hmioboliums  an  Obolus ;  112  Leptons  made  16  Chal¬ 
cus's  ;  1 6  Chalcus's  8  Dichalcus's ;  8  Dichalcus's  4 
Hemioboliums ;  4  Hemiobolittms  2  Obolus' s ;  and  2  O- 
bolus's  a  Diobolum  ;  224  Leptons  made  32  Chalcus's ; 
32  Chalcus's  made  16  Dichalcus's  ;  16  Dichalcus's  8 
Hemioboliums  ;  8  Hemioboliums  4  Obolus' s  ;  4  Obolus' s 

2  Diobolums ;  and  2  Diobohtms  a  Tetrabolum.  The 
Copper  Money  went  no  further. 

The  Value  of  this  Copper  Money,  in  Englijh  Coin, 
is  as  follows : 

Sterling . 
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The  Silver  Money  were  the  Drachma ,  Di  drachm  on, 
Tctradrachmon,  Staler,  and  Pentadrachmon.  The  Drach¬ 
ma  was  worth  336  Leptons ,  48  Chalcus's,  24  Dichal¬ 
cus's,  12  Hemioboliums,  6  Obolus' s,  3  Diobolums ,  and 
1 1-  Tctrobolums  ;  the  Didrachmon  was  worth  662  lep¬ 
tons,  96  Calc  bus's,  48  Dichalcus's,  24  Hemioboliums , 
1 2  Obolus' s,  6  Diobolums ,  3  Tctrobolums,  and  2  Drach¬ 
ma's  ;  the  Tetradrachm  Slater  was  worth  1 324  Leptons , 
1 12  Chalcus's,  96  Dichalcus's ,  48  Hemioboliums,  24 
Obolus' s,  12  Diobolums,  6  Tctrobolums,  4  Drachma's, 
and  2  Dtdrachmons ;  the  Pentadrachmon  was  worth  1 660 
Leptons,  384  Chalcus's,  120  Dichalcus's,  6oIIemiobo- 
liunts ,  30  Obolus' s,  1 5  Diobolums,  7*-  Tetrobolums,  5 
Drachma's ,  2-1  Didrachma's ,  and  1 J.  Tetradrachm 
Stater . 

Sterling . 

S.  d.  q . 

0  7  3 
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The  Drachma  was  worth 
Didrachmon 


Tetradrachm  Staler 
Pentadrachmon 


The  Grecian  Gold  Coin  was  worth,  in  Englijh 
Sterling,  viz. 

I  s.  d. 

The  Slater  Aureus  -  ; — -  0161  * 

According  to  our  Proportion  of  Gold  to  1 

Silver  -  - - -  j1  9 

The  Staler  Cyzicenus ,  Philippicus,  and  X0  1 8  1 


s 


1  12  3,- 


Alex  an  dr  huts  -  - 

The  Stater  Daricus ,  and  Crajius  — 

Among  the  Romans  the  Monet arii  fometiincs  im- 

prefled 
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prefled  on  the  Coins  the  Images  of  Men  that  had 
been  eminent  in  their  Families ;  but  no  living  Man’s 
Head  was  ever  ftamp’d  on  a  Roman  Coin  till  after  the 
Fall  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  from  that  Time  they 
bore  the  Emperor’s  Head  on  one  Side,  and  hence  the 
Practice  of  {lamping  the  Prince’s  Image  on  Coins  has 
obtain’d. 

The  Romans  had,  likewife.  Money  of  Copper,  Sil¬ 
ver,  and  of  Gold.  The  Copper  Money  were  the  Te- 
runcius ,  Semilibella ,  Libella ,  and  As\  fometimes  Tri- 
ens,  Sextans,  Unci  a.  Sex  tula,  and  Dupondius.  The  Sil¬ 
ver  Money  were,  the  Scfturius ,  Quinarius ,  Viftoriatus , 
and  Denarius.  And  the  Gold  Coin  was  the  Aureus. 

In  the  Copper  Money,  ^  Tcruncius' s  made  a  Semi  - 
libella  ;  4  ‘Ter unci 'us* s  2  Semilibella' s,  and  2  Semili¬ 
bella'  s  a  Libella.  The  As  was  the  fame  with  the  Li¬ 
bella ,  or  Pound,  it  had  feveral  Divifions  *,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  were,  the  Unci  a ,  or  Ounce,  which  was  the 
twelfth  Part  of  the  As  *,  Sextans ,  the  fixth  Part  of  the 
As,  or  two  Ounces  ♦,  Quadrans ,  the  fourth  Part  of  the 
As,  or  three  Ounces  •,  Triers,  the  third  Part  of  the 
As,  which  was  four  Ounces  *,  Quincunx,  was  five  Oun¬ 
ces  >  Semis,  Half  the  As,  that  is,  fix  Ounces  j  Sep- 
tunx,  feven  Ounces ;  Bes,  two  Thirds  of  the  As,  or 
eight  Ounces  *,  Dodrans,  three  Fourths  of  the  As,  or 
nine  Ounces;  Dextans,  ten  Ounces*,  and  Deunx,  ele¬ 
ven  Ounces.  In  T iilltis  Hoftilius's  Time,  the  As  was 
Brals,  and  weigh’d  actually  a  Pound,  or  twelve  Oun¬ 
ces  ;  but  420  Years  after,  the  firfl  Bunick  War  having 
cxhaufled  the  Trcafury,  they  reduc’d  the  As  to  two 
Ounces.  In  the  fecond  Bunick  War,  Hannibal  pr.ef- 
fing  hard  on  them,  the  /Jft'es  were  further  reduc’d  to 
an  Ounce  a-piece.  Laftly,  by  the  Bapirian  Law,  they 
took  away  Half  an  Ounce  more,  and  reduc’d  the  As 
to  a  bare  Half  Ounce  *,  and  it  is  generally  thought 
that  it  refled  here  all  the  Time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  even  till  Vefpaftan's  Reign.  This  lafl  was  call’d 
the  Papirian  As,  in  Regard  the  Law  juft  mention’d 
was  pafs’d  in  the  Year  of  Rome  563,  by  C.  Bapirius 
Carbc ,  then  Tribune  of  the  People;  thus  there  were 
four  diftlrent  sftes  in  the  Time  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  figure  ftamp’d  on  the  Ais  was  at  firft  a 
Sheep,  Ox,  or  Sow.  From  the  Time  of  the  Kings, 
a  Janus ,  with  two  Faces  on  one  Side,  and  the  Rol- 
trum,  or  Prow  of  a  Ship  on  the  Reverfe. 

Thefc  Roman  Copper  Coins  were  worth,  in  Engliftj 
Sterling,  viz. 

s.  d.  q. 

The  Tcruncius  » —  - 

Semilibella  — — 

Libella  -  - -  o  o  3-^6- 

The  Softer tius,  the  firft  of  the  Silver  Coins,  was 
worth  10  Tcruncius' s,  or  5  Semilibella' s,  or  2-1-  Libella' s ; 
the  Viftoriatus  was  worth  20  Tcruncius' s,  or  10  Semi¬ 
libella' s,  or  5  Libella' s,  or  2  Seftertius's *,  the  Denarius 
was  worth  40  Tcruncius' s,  or  20  Semilibella' s,  or  10 
Libella' s,  or  4  Seftertius's ,  or  2  Vitioriatus' s,  Lnglijh 
Sterling  viz. 


o  O  O-rVoV 

o  O  I  T'o  V 


The  Scftcrtius  was  worth 

Victoria  tus  - 

Denarius  — - - 


s .  d .  q. 
o  I  3i 

0  3 
0  7  3 
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The  Aureus ,  the  foie  Roman  Gold  Coin,")/, 
which  weigh’d  generally  double  the  / 

Denarius ,  was  worth,  in  Bing  lifts  Sterling ,  f 1  04  03  J- 
according  to  the  firft  Proportion  of  l 
Coinage,  mention’d  by  Pliny  -  J 


1  00  09 


12  1  r 


According  to  the  Proportion  that  obtains 
now  among  us  . —  - - 

According  to  the  decuple  Proportion  men-  > 

bon’d  by  Livy  and  Julius  Pollux  - J  0 

According  to  the  Proportion  mention’d  by 

Tacitus,  and  which  afterwards  obtain’d,.  r  , 
whereby  the  Aureus  chang’d  for  r  ^  >0  16  OIx 
nar  ii.  . .  . 

Chambcrlayn,  and  others,  lily,  that  it  was  the  Ro* 


*  -  ’  -  tneirown  u.i\ 

were  current  here  from  the  Time  of  fW •  5  ^  31cJl 

of  Valentinian  the  Younger,  about  the  Sn  ^  t0  ^lac 
Years.  Cambden  obferves,  that  the  mrvfl-  5°o 

I’Jh  Coin  he  had  known,  was  that  of  Etbdbm  A 
of  Kent,  the  firfl:  Chriftian  King  in  tu  U'  }lng 

whofe  Time  all  Money  Accounts  began  to  ,W 

Pence  feems  borrow’d  from  the  Latin 
rather  from  pendo,  on  Account  of  its  jufl.  u.  ’  ,or 
which  was  about  three  Pence  of  the  preient 
thefe  were  coarfiy  ftamp’d  with  the  Kin<A  iL  my ' 
one  Side,  and  either  the  Mint-mafter’s,  or  thc^f  ^ 
where  it  was  coin'd,  on  the  other.  Five  of  S 

made  their  Scilling,  probably  fo  call’d  from  Llh^ 
which  the  Romans  ufed  for  the  fourth  Parr 
Ounce.  Forty  of  thefe  Sailings  made  their  Pound 
and  400  of  thefe  Pounds  were  a  Legacy  or  a  Portion 
for  a  Kings  Daughter*,  as  appears  by  the  Laff  W; 
of  Kin g  Alfred.  By  thefe  N.one,  ,l«,  ..XJ 
Sums  of  Money  in  , Mr  old  E„g¥!  T* 
Talents  by  Pounds ;  Judas's  30  Pieces  of  Silver  bv 
thirty  Scillinga ;  Tribute-money,  by  Pcninin?'  the 
Mite,  by  Furthling.  But  it  muft  be  obferv’d,  that  they 
had  no  other  real  Money  but  Pence  only,  the  reft 
being  imaginary  Moneys,  *.  Names  of  Numbers 
or  Weights.  Thirty  of  thefe  Pence  made  a  Mom 
which  fomc  take  to  be  the  fame  with  a  Mark ;  Manta 
as  appears  by  an  old  Manufcript,  was  quinta  pars 
unci*.'  Thefe  Mane  a' s,  or  Mancus' s,  were  reckon’d 
both  in  Gold  and  Silver ;  for  in  the  Year  6S0,  we 
read,  that  Ina,  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  oblig’d  the 
Kentijb  Men  to  buy  their  Peace  at  the  Price  of  30000 
Mauca's  of  Gold.  In  the  Notes  on  King  Canute's 
Laws,  we  find,  this  Diflin&ion,  that  Mancufa  was 
as  much  as  a  Mark  of  Silver ;  and  Mania  a  fquare 
Piece  of  Gold,  valu’d  at  thirty  Pence. 

T}ie  Danes  introduc’d  a  Way  of  reckoning  Money 
by  Ores,  per  Oras,  mention’d  in  Domcfday-Book ; 
but  whether  they  were  feveral  Coins,  or  a  certain  Sum, 
docs  not  plainly  appear.  This,  however,  may  be  ga¬ 
ther’d  from  the  Abbey-Book  of  Burton ,  that  20  Ores 
were  equivalent  to  2  Marks.  They  had  alfo  a  Gold 
Coin  call’d  Bizantinc,  or  Bezant,  as  being  coin'd  at 
Conftantinoplc,  then  call’d  Byzantium ;  the  Value  of 
which  Com  is  not  only  now  loft,  but  was  fo  entirely 
forgot,  even  in  the  Time  of  King  Edrnrd  III,  that 
whereas  the  Bilhop  of  Norwich  was  fin’d  a  Bizantinc 
of  Gold,  to  be  paid  the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmond' s-B toy, 
for  infringing  his  Liberties,  (as  it  had  been  cnafted  by 
Parliament  in  the  Time  of  the  Conqueror)  no  Man 
then  living  could  tell  how  much  it  was ;  fo  it  was  rc- 
ferr’d  to  the  King  to  rate  how  much  he  fliouldpay*, 
which  is  the  more  unaccountable,  bccaufc  but  an  hun¬ 
dred  Years  before,  two  hundred  thouland  Bcfants were 
cxadlcd  by  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  for  the  Ranfom  of 
St.  Louis,  King  of  Prance,  which  were  then  valu’d  at 
one  hundred  thouland  Livrcs. 

Though  the  coining  of  Money  be  a  fpccial  Prero¬ 
gative  of  the  King,  yet  the  anrient  Saxon  Princes  com¬ 
municated  it  to  their  Subjects ;  inlomucli,  that  in  every 
good  Town  there  was  at  lcaft  one  Mint,  but  at  Loth 
don  eight,  at  Canterbury  four  for  flic  King,  two  lor 
the  Archbilhop,  one  for  the  Abbot  at  IPincbejh'y,  l'x 
at  Rochefter ,  at  I laftings  two,  CiV.  ^  r 

The  Norman  Kings  continu’d  the  fame  Cullom 
coining  only  Pence,  with  the  King’s  Image  on  one 
Side,  and  on  the  other  the  Name  of  the  City  when 

it  was  coin'd,  with  a  Crofs  lb  deeply  imprefs’d,  tnant 

might  be  eafily  parted,  and  broken  into  two.  Halves, 
which,  fo  broken,  they  call’d  Half  pence  ;  or  into  lot 
Parts,  which  they  call’d  Pour  things,  or  Farthings. 

In  the  Time  ol  King  Richard  I.  Money  coin  ^ 
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f!  e  Eiift  Parts  of  Germany  came  in  ipecial  Requcft  in 
England.,  on  Account  of  its  Purity,  and  was  called 
Ederling  Money ,  as  all  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts 
Were  call’d  Eafterltngs  *  and  fliordy  after,  fome  of 
thofe  People  flail’d  in  Coining  were  lent  for  hither,  to 
bring  the  Coin  to  Perfection,  which  fince  has  been 

call’d  Sterling, ,  for  Eafterling. 

Kin0-  Edward  I,  who  fir  ft  adjufted  the  Meafure  of 
n  Elf  by  the  Length  of  his  Arm,  herein  imitating 
Charles  the  Great ,  King  of  France ,  and  Emperor, 
was  the  firft,  alfo,  who  eftablifh’d  a  certain  Standard 
for  the  Coin,  which  is  exprefs’d  to  this  Effect,  by 
Gregory  Rock  ley*  Mayor  of  London ,  and  Mint-mafter: 
t  A  Pound  of  Money  contains  twelve  Ounces  *  in  a 

<  pound  there  ought  to  be  eleven  Ounces,  two  Eafter- 

<  Jlno-s,  and  one  Farthing,  the  reft  Alloy.  The  faid 

t  Pound  ought  to  weigh  twenty  Shillings,  and  three 
4  pcnce,  in  Account  and  Weight.  The  Ounce  ought 
4  to  weigh  twenty  Pence,  and  a  Penny  twenty-four 
‘  Grains  and  a  Half.  Note,  that  eleven  Ounces  two 
4  Pence  Sterling  ought  to  be  of  pure  Silver,  call’d 
*  Leaf  Silver ,  and  the  Min  ter  mull  add  of  other 
4  Weight  feventecn  Pence  Halfpenny  Farthing,  if 
‘  the  Silver  be  fo  pure.’  v 

The  firft  Gold  Coin  was  coin'd  in  England ,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  III,  about  the  Year  1320,  and  that  Coin  call’d 
Florences ,  bccaufe  Florentines  were  the  firft  Coiners 
thereof ;  the  fame  Prince  coin'd  Nobles  afterwards, 
then  Rofe  Nobles,  current  at  fix  Shillings  and  eight 
pence ;  Half  Nobles,  call’d  Halfpennies ,  at  three 
Shillings  and  four  Pence  of  Gold  *  and  Quarters  at 
twenty  Pence,  call’d  Farthings  of  Gold . 

In  the  27th  Year  of  his  Reign,  a  Pound  Weight  of 
Gold  of  the  old  Standard ,  made  by  Tale  45  Nobles, 
amounting  to  1 5  Pounds,  or  a  proportionable  Num¬ 
ber  of  Half,  or  Quarter  Nobles  ;  and  a  Pound  Weight 
of  Silver  of  the  old  Sterling,  made  by  Tale,  75  Grof- 
fes,  or  Groats,  amounting  to  25  Shillings*  or  150 
Half  Groats  current,  at  2  Pence  a-piece  *  or  300 
Sterlings,  at  1  Penny  a-picce.  The  30th,  the  like 
was  corn'd,  with  only  the  Addition  of  Half  Sterlings, 
whereof  600  were  made  of  a  Pound  Troy. 

The  3  7  th  and  46th  of  Edward,  18  th  of  Richard  II, 
and  3d  of  Hewy  IV,  the  Standard  and  Coins  were  the 
fame. 

The  9th  Year  of  Henry  V,  a  Pound  Weight  of 
Gold,  of  tlie  faid  old  Standard,  made  by  Tale  50  No¬ 
bles,  or  100  Half  Nobles,  or  200  Quarter  Nobles, 
•amounting  to  16  Pounds,  13  Shillings,  4  Pence,  in 
Tale.  A  Pound  Weight  of  Silver,  of  the  old  Stand¬ 
ard,  made  by  Tale  90  Groats,  or  Grofies  5  or  180 
Half  Groats ;  or  360  Sterlings,  or  Pennies*  or  720 
Mailes,  or  Halfpennies  *  or  1440  Farthings,  amount¬ 
ing  to  30  Shillings. 

The  firft  Year  of  Henry  VI,  a  Pound  Weight  of 
Gold,  of  the  old.  Standard ,  was  corn'd  into  45  Rials, 
at  10  Shillings  a-piecc  *  or  90  Half  Rials,  at  5  Shil¬ 
lings  a-piece  *  or  180  Rial  Farthings,  at  2  Shillings 
and  6  Pence  a-piecc  *  or  67  Angels  and  a  Half,  at  6 
Shillings  and  8  Pence  a-picce  *  or  135  Angclcts,  at  3 
Shillings  and  4  Pence  a-piccc*  and  confcqucnrly  the 
found  Troy  of  Gold  was  coin'd  into  22  Pounds  10 
Shillings  by  Tale.  A  Pound  Weight  of  Silver,  of 
the  old  Sterling,  was  coin'd  into  1 1 2  Groats  and  an 
Half,  or  225  Half  Grofies,  or  250  Sterlings,  or  Pen- 
nifs»  or  500  Mailes,  or  Halfpence*  or  1000  Far¬ 
mings  *  making  in- Talc  37  Shillings  and  6  Pence, 
ie  fourth  of  his  Reign  the  Value  of  the  Silver,  as 
V-HI  as  ol  the  Gold,  in  the  Coins,  was  brought  down* 
tlc  Coins  being  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  9th  of 
Henry  V  •  the  Pound  Weight  of  Gold,  of  die  old 
Standard,  being  reduc’d  to  16  Pounds,  13  Shillings, 


In  t 


rear,  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold,  of  the  faid  old 
lnig  made  by  Tale  67  Angels  and  a  Half,  at  6  s. 
<)r  *35  Angclcts,  at  3^.  4 d.  a-picce*  amountir 

2 }  /.  »  a  r  .  iTur  *  t.  1*  f  I  n  i  P! 


8  d . 

.  >* •.  g) ~ f  t*«  1  amounting  tc 

2  2  q  1 0 s  *  and  a  Pound  Weight  of  old  Sterling  S i  1  ver, 
nilHlc  ty  Talc  1 12  Grofies,  or  Groats,  and  a  Half; 
Mounting  to  37  Shillings  and  6  Pence,  or  propor¬ 


tionable  in  the  lefler  Coins,  being  the  fame  as  in  the 
firft  Y ear  of  this  Reign . 

In  die  4  th  Year  of  Edward  IV,  a  foil  rid  Weight 
of  Gold,  of  the  old  Standard ,  was  made  20  Pounds* 
16  Shillings,  and  8  Pence  *  and  a  Pound  Weight  of 
Silver,  old  Sterlings  made  37*.  and  6d.  In  the  fifth 
Year,  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold,  of  the  old  Standard* 
made  45  Nobles,  at  10  Shillings  a-piece*  or  90  Half 
Nobles,  at  5  Shillings  a-piece*  or  180  Quarter  No¬ 
bles,  at  2  Shillings  and  6  Pence  a-piece  *  or  67  of  the 
Pieces  imprefied  with  Angels,  at  6  Shillings  and  8 
Pence  a-piece,  and  confequently  was  coin'd  into  2^ 
Pounds  10  Shillings  by  Tale:  And  the  Silver  Money 
was  fhorn  at  36  Shillings  and  6  Pence  the  Pound 
Weight  Troy,  and  die  Coins  were  the  fame  until 
The  firft  Year  of  Hemy  VIII,  when  the  Gold  that 
was  coin'd  was  of  different  Alloys,  viz.  the  SoVe^ 
reigns,  Rials,  Angels,  George  Nobles,  and  Half  An¬ 
gels,  were  of  the  old  Standard  *  and  a  Pound  Weight 
of  the  faid  Gold  was  coin'd  into  27  Pounds  by  Tale* 
viz.  „ 

Into  24  Sovereigns,  at  22  Shillings  and  3  Pence 
a-piece. 

Or  48  Rials*  at  11  Shillings,  and  3  Pence  a-piece* 

Or  72  Angels,  at  7  Shillings  and  6  Pence  a-piece4 
Or  81  George  Nobles,  at  6  Shillings  and  8  Pence 
a-piece. 

Or  1 44. Half  Angels,  at  3  Shillings  and  9  Pence 

a-picce. 

Or  r42  Four-penny  Pieces,  at  3  Shillings  and  4 
Pence  a-picce. 

And  one  Pound  Weight  of  Gold*  of  the  new 
Standard,  viz.  of  22  Carats  pure  Gold,  and  2  Carats 
Alloy,  was  corn'd  into  2  5  Pounds,  2  Shillings,  and  6 
Pence,  by  T ale,  viz. 

Into  100  Crowns,  and  a  Half  of  the  Double  Rofe. 
Or  20  r  Half  Crowns. 

And  one  Pound  Weight  of  Silver*  of  the. old  SteiA- 
ling ,  was  coin'd  into  forty-five  Shillings  by  Tale,  viz. 
Into  145  Groats. 

Or  270  Half  Groats,  or  2  Pennies, 

Or  540  Sterlings,  or  Pennies, 

Or  1080  Half-pence. 

Or  2x60  Farthings. 

In  the  34th  Year,  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold,  of  23  * 
Carats  fine,  and  1  Carat  Alloy,  was  coin'd  into  28 
Pounds,  16  Shillings,  by  Tale*  by  which  Indenture 
was  then  coin'd , 

Sovereigns,  at  20  Shillings  a-piece. 

Half  Sovereigns,  at  1  o  Shillings. 

Angels,  at  8  Shillings. 

Angelets,  at  4  Shillings. 

And  a  Pound  Weight  of  Silver,  at  10  Ounces  fine* 
and  2  Ounces  Alloy,  was  coin'd  into  48  Shillings,  viz. 
Into  Tcfioons,  at  12  Pence  a-piecc. 

Groats,  at  4  Pence. 

Half  Groats,  at  2  Pence, 

Pence. 

1 

Half-pence. 

Farthings. 

In  the  36th  Year  of  the  fame  King's  Reigh,  a  Pound 
Weight  of  Gold,  of  2?  Carats  fine,  and  2  Carats  Al¬ 
loy,  was  coin'd  into  30  Pounds  by  Tale  *  to  wit, 

Into  30  Sovereigns,  at  20  Shillings  a-piece* 

Or  60  Half  Sovereigns,  at  10  Shillings  a-piecc, 

Or  120  Crowns,  at  5  Shillings  a-picce. 

Or  140  Half  Crowns,  at  2  Shillings  and  6  Pence 
a-piccc  *  and  the  King  had  2  Carats  of  fine  Gold 
for  Coinage ,  which  yielded  him  50  Shillings* 

Silver  was  coin'd  by  the  fame  Indenture,  of  6  Ounces 
fine,  and  6  Ounces  Alloy,  into  48  Shillings  Tale,  to 
wit, 

Into  Tcfioons. 

Groats. 

Half  Groats, 

Pence. 

I-Ialf-pencc. 

Farthings. 

In  the  37th  Year  of  his  Reign,  a  Pound  Weight  of 
Gold,  of  20  Carats  fine,  and  4  Carats  Alloy,  was 
2  C  coin'd 
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coin'd  into  30  Pounds  by  the  Tale,  as  in  the  lafl,,  and 
the  King  had  4  Carats,  which  yielded  him  5  Pounds, 

2  Shillings,  and  6  Pence,  for  Coinage.  And  a  Pound 
Weight  of  Silver,  of  4  Ounces  fine,  aiH  8  Ounces 
Alloy,  was  coin'd  into  40  Shillings  by  the  T  ale,  which 
raifed  the  Pound  Weight  of  fine  Gold  to  36'  Pounds, 
and  the  Pound  Weight  of  fine  Silver  to  7  Pounds,  4 

Shillings.  .  . 

In  the  fir  ft  Year  of  Edward  VI,  a  Pound  Weight 

of  Gold,  of  20  Carats  fine,  and  4  Carats  Alloy,  was 

coin'd  into  30  Pounds  by  Tale  ;  out  of  which  the 

King  had  a  great  Profit. 

And  a  Pound  Weight  of  Silver,  of  4  Ounces  hue, 
and  8  Ounces  Alloy,  was  coin'd  into  48  Shillings-, 
after  which  Rate,  cveiy  Pound  of  fine  Silver  made  it 
current  Money  7  Pounds,  4  Shillings  ;  and  the  King’s 
Profit  in  every  Pound  Weight,  was  4  Pounds,  4  Shil- 
lino-s.  In  this  Year  were  coin'd ,  of  Gold,  two  Sorts 
of  ^Sovereigns,  fomc  went  at  30  Shillings,  ibine  at  20 

Shillings. 

Half  Sovereigns. 

Crowns. 

And  Half  Crowns. 

Thefc,  with  other  Coins,  the  lame  of  thofe  in  the 
preceding  Year. 

In  the  3d  Year  of  his  Reign,  a  Pound  Weight  of 
Gold,  of  20  Carats  fine,  and  two  Carats  Alloy,  was 
coin'd  into  34  Pounds  by  Tale,  to  wit. 

Into  Sovereigns,  at  20  Shillings  a-piece. 

Half  Sovereigns,  at  10  Shillings  a-piecc. 
Crowns,  at  5  Shillings  a-piece. 

And  Half  Crowns,  at  2  Shillings  and  6  Pence 

a-piece. 

And  a  Pound  Weight  of  Silver,  of  6  Ounces  fine, 
and  6  Ounces  Alloy,  was  coin'd  into  72  Shillings, 
which  Shillings  went  for  12  Pence  a-piece,  by  Tale ; 
of  which,  the  Merchant  receiv’d,  for  every  Pound 
Weight  of  fine  Silver,  3  Pounds,  4  Shillings,  and  the 

King  above  4  Pounds  Gain. 

In  the  6th  Year,  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold,  of  the 
chi  Standard ,  of  23  Carats,  3  Grains  and  a  Half  fine, 
was  coin'd  into  28  Pounds,  16  Shillings,  by  Tale,  to 

wit. 

Into  Sovereigns,  at  24  Shillings  a-piece. 

Half  Sovereigns,  at  12  Shillings  a-piece. 
Angels,  at  8  Shillings  a-piecc. 

Half  Angels,  at  4  Shillings  a-piccc. 

In  the  5th  Year,  a  Pound  Weight  of  Silver,  of  3 
Ounces  fine,  and  .9  Ounces  Alloy,  was  coin'd  into  27 
Shillings,  at  12  Pence  a-piece;  and  the  Merchant  re¬ 
ceiv’d  for  every  Ounce  of  fine  Silver  which  he  iliould 
bring  into  the  Mint,  10  Shillings  of  fuch  Money;  by 
which  Means,  12  Ounces  of  fine  Silver  was  exorbi¬ 
tantly  railed  to  14  Pounds,  8  Shillings. 

In  the  6th  Year,  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold,  of  the 
old  Standard ,  was  coin'd  into  36  Pounds  by  Tale,  to 

wit. 

Into  24  Sovereigns,  at  30  Shillings  a-piecc. 

72  Angels,  at  10  Shillings  a-piece. 

144  Half  Angels,  at  5  Shillings  a-piece. 

■  And  a  Pound  Weight  of  Crown  Gold,  of  22  Ca¬ 
rats  fine,  and  2  Carats  Alloy,  was  coin'd  into  33 
Pounds,  by  Tale,  to  wit. 

Into  33  Sovereigns. 

Or  66  Half  Sovereigns,  at  10  Shillings  a-piccc. 

Or  132  Crowns,  at  5  Shillings  a-piece. 

Or  264  I-Ialf  Crowns,  at  2  Shillings  and  6  Pence 

a-piece. 

And  a  Pound  Weight  of  Silver,  confining  of  11 
Ounces,  and  1  Pennyweight,  fine  Silver,  and  19  Pen¬ 
nyweights  Alloy,  was  coin'd  into  3  Pounds  by  'Pale, 

to  wit, 

Into  12  Crowns,  at  5  Shillings  a-piccc. 

Or  24  Half  Crowns,  at  2  Shillings  and  6  Pence 
a-piece. 

Or  60  Shillings,  at  12  Pence  a-piecc. 

Or  1  20  Sixpenny  Pieces. 

Or  720  Penny  Pieces. 

Or  2880  Par  thing  Pieces,  or  Quarter-pennies. 


Tn  the  firft  Year  of  Queen  Mary,  a  Pound  to,/  , 

of  Gold,  ot  23  Carats,  3  Grains  and  a  Half  r1 

coin'd  into  36  Pounds  by  Tale  ;  and  a  Pound  w’/'T 

of  Silver,  1 1  Ounces  fine,  was  coin'd  into  o  n  ^ 1C 
by  Tale.  3iounds 

And  in  the  Reign  of  Philip  and  Man  ,, 
Standard  tor  Gold  and  Silver  was  coin'd.  '  ’ 

In  the  2d  Year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  n  p  , 
Weight  of  Gold,  of  the  old  Standard ,  of  20  (3°, 

3  Grains  and  a  Half  fine,  was  coin'd  into  3 6° Po 
by  Tale,  to  wit,  UnJs 

Into  24  Sovereigns,  at  30  Shillings  a-piece. 

Or  48  Rials,  at  15  Shillings  a-piccc. 

Or  72  Angels,  at  10  Shillings  a-piece. 

Or  144  Half  Angels,  at  5  Shillings  a-piece. 

And  a  Pound  Weight  of  Crown  Gold,  of  2->  Ca 
rats  fine,  and  2  Carats  Alloy,  was  coin'd  into 
Pounds  by  Tale,  to  wit,  ^3 

Into  33  Sovereigns,  at  20  Shillings  a-piccc. 

Or  66  Half  Sovereigns,  at  10  Shillings  a-piccc. 

Or  132  Crowns,  at  5  Shillings  a-piece. 

Or  264  Half  Crowns,  at  2  Shillings  and  6  pencc> 
a-piece. 

And  a  Pound  Weight  of  old  Sterling  Silver,  of  n 
Ounces,  2  Pennyweights  fine,  and  18  Pennyweights 
Alloy,  was  coin'd  into  3  Pounds  by  Tale,  to  wit,  ° 

Into  120  Half  Shilling  Pieces. 

Or  180  Groats. 

Or  240  Quarter  Shilling  Pieces. 

Or  720  Penny  Pieces. 

Or  2SS0  Farthing  Pieces. 

In  the  1 9  th  Year,  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold,  of  the 
old  Standard ,  was  coin'd  into  36  Pounds  by  Talc,  to 
wit. 

Into  72  Angels,  at  10  Shillings  a-piece. 

Or  144  Half  Angels,  at  5  Shillings  a-piece. 

Or  288  Quarter  Angels,  at  2  Shillings  and  6 Pence 
a-piece. 

And  a  Pound  Weight  of  old  Sterling  Silver,  into  3 
Pounds  by  Tale,  to  wit. 

Into  120  Half  Shillings. 

Or  180  Groats. 

Or  140  Quarter  Shilling  Pieces. 

Or  720  Penny  Pieces. 

Or  2880  Farthing  Pieces. 

In  the  25th  Year  of  her  Reign,  the  fame. 

In  the  26th  Year,  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold,  of  the 
old  Standard ,  was  coin'd  into  36  Pounds  by 'I  ale,  to 
wit. 

Into  48  Nobles,  at  15  Shillings  a-piecc. 

Or  24  Double  Nobles,  at  30  Shillings  a-piccc. 

In  the  35th,  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold,  of  22  Ca¬ 
rats  fine,  and  2  Carats  Alloy,  was  coin'd  into  33 

Pounds  by  'Pale,  to  wit, 

Into  33  Sovereigns,  at  20  Shillings  each. 

Or  6b  Half  Sovereigns,  at  10  Shillings  each. 

Or  1 32  Crowns,  at  Shillings  each. 

Or  264  Half  Crowns,  at  2  Shillings  and  6  I encc 

each. 

In 
Gold 

10  Shillings,  by  Tale,  to  wit. 

Into  73  Angels,  at  10  Shillings  each. 

Or  146  Half  Angels,  at  5  Shillings  each. 

Or  292  Quarter  Angels,  at  2  Shillings  and 

each  1  r 

And  the  Pound  Weight  of  Gold,  oi  22  Catats  inc, 

and  2  Carats  Alloy,  was  coin'd  into  33* 0111  1 

Shillings,  in  Talc,  to  wit,  20  Shilling* 

Into  33  Sovereigns  and  a  Halt,  at 

a-picce. 

Or  67  Half  Sovereigns,  at  10  Shilling?5* 

Or  134  Crowns,  at  5  Shillings.  p 

Or  268  Half  Crowns,  at  2  Shillings }U\L  1  j  c ( 
And  one  Pound  Weight  of  Silver,^ l  the  '  ik, 
ard ,  was  coin'd  mo  3  Pounds,  2  SluHtng- 1  y  ^ 
to  wit,  into  Crowns,  Hall  Crowns,  SI  ^  b 
pences,  Twopences,  Pence,  and II  V  ht  0f  line 

In  the  21)  Year  oh  Jmtf  I,  o  Pouml  W  ufaM 


I 

the  43d  Year  of  her  Reign,  a  Pound  Weight  of 
,  of  the  old  Standard ,  was  coin'd  into  36I0111U  , 
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,  a  9  Carats  fine,  and  2  Carats  Alloy,  was 
<**!«  2  7  Pounds,  4.  Shillings,  by  Tale,  viz. 
iW'r 1  Unites  at  20  Shillings  a-piece. 

OrDouble  Crowns,  at  10 Shillings  a-piece. 

O  Britain  Crowns,  at  5  Shillings  a-piece. 

0  Thiftle  Crowns,  at  4  Shillings  a-piece. 

X  Half  Crowns,  at  2  Shillings  and  6  Pence. 

?r  j  pound  Weight  of  Silver,  of  the  faid  old 

into  62  Shillings,  by  Tale,  namely, 

Into  Shillings. 

Sixpences. 

Twopenccs. 

Pence. 

Halfpence. 

Crowns. 

And  Half  Crowns. 

T  the  ad  Year  of  his  Reign,  a  Pound  Weight  of 
r  n  of  the  old  Standard,  of  23  Carats,  3  Grains 
and  a  Half  fine,  was  coin'd  into  40  Pounds,  10  Shil- 

Wrs',  by  Tale,  to  wit, 

Into  Rofe  Rials,  at  30  i Shillings  a-piece. 

Or  Spur  Rials,  at  1 5  Shillings  a-piece. 

And  Angels,  at  10  Shillings  a-piece.  _  . 

In  the  gdi  Year,  there  was  a  Proclamation  for  rai¬ 
der  Gold  2  Shillings  in  every  20  Shillings. 

In  the  10th  Year,  a  Pound  of  Gold,  of  the  old 
Standard,  was  coin’d  into  44  Pounds  by  Tale,  to 

wit, 

Into  Rofe  Rials. 

Or  Spur  Rials. 

Or  Angels.  _ 

And  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold,  of  22  Carats  fine, 

was  coin'd  into  44  Pounds,  1 8  Shillings,  and  4  Pence, 
by  Tale,  to  wit. 

Into  Unites,  at  22  Shillings  a-piece. 

Or  Double  Crowns,  at  1 1  Shillings  a-piece. 

Or  Britifh  Crowns,  at  5  Shillings  and  6  Pence. 

Or  Thiftle  Crowns,  at  4  Shillings  and  4  Pence 
Or  Half  Britifh  Crowns,  at  2  Shillings  and  9  Pence 


a-piece.  .  r 

In  the  2d  Year  of  Charles  I,  a  Pound  "Weight  of 

Gold,  of  the  old  Standard,  of  23  Carats,  3  Grains  and 
a  Half  fine,  and  Half  a  Grain  Alloy,  was  coin  d  into 
44  pounds,  10  Shillings,  by  Tale,  to  wit. 

Into  Rofe  Rials,  at  30  Shillings  a-piece. 

Or  Spur  Rials,  at  15  Shillings  a-piece. 

Or  Angels,  at  1  o  Shillings  a-piece. 

And  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold,  of  22  Carats  fine, 
and  2  Carats  Alloy,  was  coin'd  into  41  Pounds  by 

Talc,  to  wit. 

Into  Unites,  at  20  Shillings  a-piece. 

Double  Crowns,  at  10  Shillings  a-piecc. 

Britifh  Crowns,  at  5  Shillings  a-piece. 

And  a  Pound  Weight  of  Silver,  ot  the  old  Stand¬ 
ard,  of  11  Ounces  2  Pennyweights  fine,  and  18 
Pennyweights  Alloy,  was  coin  d  into  62  Shillings  in 

Tale,  to  wit, 

Into  Crowns,  at  5  Shillings  Value. 

Half  Crowns,  at  2  Shillings  and  6  1  cncc 

Value. 

Shillings,  at  12  Pence  Value. 

Half  Shillings. 

Twopenccs,  Pence,  and  Halfpence. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  Money  coin  d  in  the  fine 
Year  of  this  King,  both  in  Gold  and  Silver,  bcfidcs 
the  foremen tion’d  Species,  Groats,  I  hrecpenccs,  and 
other  various  Kinds  ot  Money,  which  thc^  Diitrac- 
tions  of  the  latter  Part  of  his  Reign  difeover  d. 

There  is  very  little  of  the  Euglijh  gold  Coins  of 
this  King’s  to  be  met  with  at  this  1  ime,  although  it 
is  faid  there  were  coined  in  his  T  ime,  one  million  live 
hundred  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling,  by  Rcafon  the  Di¬ 
ll  raft  ions  in  his  Reign  render’d  People’s  Properties  fo 

&  .  11  *  n.  •  J.h. 


Soon  after  King  Charles  was  beheaded,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  then  in  being  agreed  upon  a  new  Sort  of  Coin, 
whereof  there  were  coined  Crowns,  Half-Crowns,  Shil¬ 
lings,  Six-pences,  Two-pences,  Pence,  and  Halfpence. 
The  larger  Pieces  were  inferibed,  the  Com  m  on we  alt  h 
of  England,  St.  George's  Crofs  in  a  Shield,  betwixt 
a  Palm-Branch  and  a  Laurel :  Reverie,  the  fame  con¬ 
joined  to  another  Shield,  with  a  Harp  for  Ireland  (vul¬ 
garly  called  the  Breeches)  above  which  XII.  the  Le¬ 
gend  God  with  us.  The  Six-pences  have  VI.  above 
the  Shields.  The  leffer  Pieces,  viz.  Twopences  and 
Pence  have  no  Infcriptions,  only  the  initial  Figures, 
and  the  Half-penny  only  -  the  Angle  Shield  with  the 
Harp  on  the  Reverie, 

There  were  alfo  coined  Pieces  of  fine  Gold  of  the 
fame  Form  and  Infcription  as  the  Silver  Money  ax. 
above  the  Arms  •,  the  half  of  it  has  x.  the  Six-pence 
1651  is,  ftriftly  i peaking,  the  firft:  milled '  Money 
(Queen  Elizabeth's  being  Only  marked  on  the  flat  Edge) 
and  is  a  great  Rarity  as  well  as  the  Copper  Farthing, 
with  a  Crofs  under  a  Garland,  England's  Farthing, 
Reverfe  for  neceflary  Change,  a  Harp. 

But  foon  after  this,  the  Power  being  furrender’d  to 
Oliver  Cromwel,  he  took  upon  him  the  Stile  of  Pro¬ 
testor  ;  his  Crown-piece,  which  is  inimitably  perform¬ 
ed,  and  preferved  as  a  choice  Medal  in  the  Cabinets 
of  the  curious,  being  the  firft:  milled  Money  that  had 
an  Infcription  upon  the  Rim  :  It  has  his  Plead,  Laii - 
real  a  la  Romaine ,  Oliver ,  D.  G.  R.  P.  Ang.  Sco. 
Hib.  CtV.  Pro.  Reverie  in  a  Shield  crowned  with 
the  Crown  of  England ,  'St.  George’s  Crofs  in  the  firlt 
and  fourth  Quarters  ;  St.  Andrew's  for  Scotland  in  the 
fecond,  and  me  Harp  for  Ireland  in  the  third,  and  in 
an  Efcutcheon  of  Pretence  his  paternal  Coat,  viz.  a 
Lion  Rampant  \  Legend ,  Pax  Quteritur  Bello, 
1658.  Upon  the  Rim  Has  nisi  peritur us  mihi 
a  dimat  Nemo.  This  Piece  of  Oliver's  is  the  more 
rare,  there  not  having  been  fo  many  of  thefe  coined  as 
of  the  Shillings  or  Half-Crowns,  and  the  Dye  of  the 
Crown  having  the  Mifchance  to  receive  a  Flaw  or 
Crack  the  firlt  Stroke,  leaves  a  Shark  upon  the  Mo¬ 
ney  juft:  below  the  Neck,  by  which  it  maybe  the  ca- 
fier  diftinguilhed  from  the  Counterfeit :  The  Half- 
Crown  is  equally  beautiful,  though  not  fo  rare  •,  the 
Shilling  is  likewife  a  very  fair  Piece,  milled  on  the 
Edge,  and  very  rare. 

In  the  2 2d  Year  of  Charles  II.  a  Pound-weight  of 
Crown-gold  of  2.2  Carats  fine,  and  2  Carats  Alloy 
was  coined  into  44  Pounds  10  Shillings  by  Tale,  rq 
wit, 


Into  10  Shilling  Pieces, 
or  20  Shilling  Pieces, 
or  40  Shilling  Pieces, 
or  100  Shillings  or  5  Pound  Pieces; 

And  a  Pound-weight  of  Silver  of  the  old  Standard 
was  coined  into  three  Pounds  two  Shillings  by  Tale,  to 

wit, 

Into  Crowns, 
or  Half-crowns, 
or  Shillings, 
or  Half  Shillings, 
or  Groats, 
or  Half  Six-pennies* 
or  Half-Gr6ats, 
or  Pennies. 


However  the  firft:  Money  that  bore  the  Name  of 
King  Charles  the  Second  was  coined  at  P out cf rati -Ga¬ 
llic  round  which  is  kifcribed  Carolus  Srcundus* 
1648.  On  each  Side  the  Hand  in  the  middle  Towel4 
jj,  pc,  Reverfe  a  Crown  with  CR.  Dum  Spiro, 

Spero!  A  Crown  with  Caroi.usII.  D.  G.  Mag:  B. 

. *•*  — c ■  --  .*  .  a-.  •  ]  •  iv  l-T  uwv  164.8,  Reverfe  DC.  above  the  Ca- 

very  uncertain,  that  they  were  glad  to  mveft  it  in  this  I.  *  •  PaTRISi  pro  Fii.ioy  but  this 

Metal  for  Security,  fo  that  I  cople  gave  01  7  /  exceeding  rare,  that  the  Governor’s  Son  declared 

Cm.  to  exchange  Silver  lor  Gold,  and  bang  thus  en-  .s^^ceulmg  .  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Current  Money  of  this  King’s  was  of  three 
Sorts  i  t  he  Hammered,  the  Milled  upon  the  Side,  and 

this  Day  '  ’  '  thole  with  the  Graining  or  Letters  on  the  Edges. 
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Upon  the  hammered  Money  which  was  firft  ufed,  he 
is  reprefen  ted  with  the  half  Face,  Crown  and  Band,  fc? c. 
Carolus  II.  D.  G.  Mag.  Brit.  Fr.  et  FIib.  K.lx. 
Reverfe  the  Arms  in  one  Shield  not  crown’d,  with  his 
Father’s  Motto,  Christo  Auspice  Regno,  which 
is  ufed  upon  all  this  Sort  of  Money,  from  the  Half- 
Crown  (which  is  punched  to  prevent  Clipping)  to  the 
Penny,  which  was  the  lcaft  Piece  of  Silver  coined  by 
him,  or  any  of  his  Succeffors. 

The  Shilling  is  very  fair,  and  is  now  a  Curiofity : 
They  have  a  Crown  the  Mint  Mark.  Of  thefe  there 
are  two  Sorts,  one  with  xii.  behind  the  Head,  which 
the  others  want  *,  as  all'o  the  inner  Circle,  but  is  much 
the  neateft. 

The  Six-pences  are  like  the  Shillings,  but  vi.  inftead 
of  xii.  the  Idler  Pieces  from  the  Groat  to  the  Penny 
are  marked  with  the  initial  Figures  mi.  in.  n.  i.  be¬ 
hind  the  Head,  except  upon  fome  of  the  Two-pences, 
which  want  the  Figures  ;  and  upon  the  Penny  the  Stile 
is  abbreviated  to  M.  B.  Fr.  et  H.  but  the  Reverfe 
has  it  every  Letter,  as  the  larger  Pieces.  There  is  an¬ 
other  Sort  which  differs  from  the  milled  Money,  called 
Cutters  \  the  Legend  whereof  paffes  quite  round  the 
Field,  which  it  docs  not  in  the  following. 

The  fecond  is  like  Queen  Elizabeth's  upon  the  broad 
Side  only.  There  are  Pence,  Two-pences,  Three¬ 
pences,  and  Groats:  The  Legend  in  thele  begins  at  the 
Neck,  which  in  the  former  began  at  the  Crown,  and 
have  the  King’s-Head  crowned  ;  the  initial  Figures  be¬ 
hind  the  Arms,  and  the  Legend  as  the  former. 

This  hammer’d  Money  was  the  only  current  Coin 
’till  the  Year  1663,  when  the  pernicious  Cuftom  of 
Clipping  was  come  to  fuch  an  Height,  as  appears  in 
the  Books  of  one  of  the  Tellers  of  die  Exchequer,  that 
the  Weight  of  120  Bags,  of  one  hundred  Pounds 
each,  which  Jhotild  have  weighed  46451  Ounces  10 
Penny-weight,  was  found  to  weigh  but  23496  Ounces 
1  5  Penny- weight,  although  there  were  fome  Pieces  of 
full  Weight  among  them,  lb  that  the  Money  was  re¬ 
duced  to  about  one  half  the  Value:  Therefore  it  be¬ 
ing  abfolutely  neceffary  to  devife  fome  new  Method, 
for  future  Coinage,  that  was  not  liable  to  be  curtailed 
by  this  pernicious  Practice  of  Clipping,  by  a  Warrant 
dated  the  5th  of  November  1662,  another  dated  the 
8  th  of  April  1663,  and  a  third,  dated  the  24th  of  De¬ 
cember  1 663.  Another  Sort,  called  Milled  Money , 
was  firft  fabricated  to  be  current  in  England. 

Of  this  Iirft  milled  Money,  Anno  1662,  is  a  very 
fair  Crown,  having  a  Rofe  under  the  King’s-Head 
Laurent ,  from  thence  vulgarly  called  the  Rofe-Croivny 
Carolus  II.  Dei  Gra.  Reverfe ,  Ma<5.  Br.  Fra. 
Hib.  Rex,  1662,  the  Arms  of  the  four  Kingdoms, 
but  France  and  England  are  quarter’d  together  in  the 
Iirft  and  fourth  Shields,  each  Shield  is  crowned,  with 
C’s,  interlinked,  and  St.  George's  Crofs  radiant  in  the 
Center,  and  upon  the  Rim  Deem  el  Tut  amen.  An¬ 
other  fair  Crown-piece  of  the  lame  Year  lias  Caro¬ 
lus  II.  Dei  Gratia,  without  the  Rofe,  in  all  other 
Rcfpc&s  like  the  former. 

The  other  Crown-pieces  arc  not  fo  well  ft  ruck,  but 
have  the  Year  mentioned  upon  the  Rim,  and  bear  the 
Arms  lingly  in  four  feparate  Shields. 

The  Flail-crowns  are  like  the  Crowns  ;  one  other 
has  the  Year  exprefied  in  Figures  upon  the  Rim, 
Anno  Rcgni  xvin.  All  the  milled  Money  has  the 
King’s-1  lead  looking  the  contrary  Way  from  the 
hammer’d. 

The  milled  Shillings  are  neatly  (truck,  having  the 
C\s  between  the  four  Shields  crowned,  with  the  Arms 
Jingle,  and  in  (bribed  as  the  Crown*  upon  fome  is  an 
Elephant,  upon  others  the  Princes  Feathers  under  the 

I  lead,  a  third  has  a  Scepter,  as  a  Guinea,  ftamped 
upon  the  Reverfe,  and  a  very  fair  Shilling  in  the  lalt 
Vearot  his  Reign.  The  Sixpence  is  like  the  Shilling. 
The  Groat  has  lour  C’s  interlinked  with  a  Rofe,  'Phi- 

II  le,  Fleur  de  I  is  and  Harp  in  the  Vacancies,  The 
1  hive -pence,  Two-pence,  and  Penny,  have  as  many 


tiie  Crenelling  upon  the  Edge,  which  the  Six  „ 


and  Shilling  have. 


pence 


Note,  That  in  this  Reign  private  Perfons  hvl  .u  T 
berry  of  Coming  Pennies,  Half-pennies,  V* 
things,  for  the  Convemency  of  Trade  Ti  *  *ar‘ 
gan  Anno  1633.  Thefe  Penny  and  Half  be' 
Pieces  of  Cities,  Towns  or  Villages  gen-Jp®*? 
prefled  the  Name  of  the  Place,  and  Valu»  f 
Piece  on  one  Side,  and  on  the  other  the  Ain  °  c  e 
City  or  Town,  or  fome  other-  Device  a*  Sr10, 
private  Perfons,  expreffed  the.  Town  nr  ef* ot* 
where  they  lived,  their  Sign  and  Trade 
were  of  different  Sizes  and  Forms,  and  m  1 V 
fhamefully  light,  and  continued  current  ’till  the  Y  ‘ 
1672,  when  the  King’s  Copper  Half-pence  and  FV 
things  took  Place.  ar" 

The  five  Pounds,  three  Pounds,  and  forty  qvii* 
Pieces  of  Gold,  Carolus  II.  Dei  Gratj/  ^ 
King’s-Head  Laureat :  On  the  Reverfe  the  Arms  0f 
the  four  Kingdoms  fingle,  in  the  four  feparate  Shield 
crowned,  a  Scepter  in  each  of  the  Vacancies  with  * 
Rofe,  Fleur- -de-Lis,  Thiftle  and  Harp  at  the  Point* 
and  the  C’s  interlinked  in  the  Center,  Mag.  Br.Fr^ 

et  Hib.  Rex,  1673.  Upon  the  Rim,  Dec  us  et 
Tutamen,  Anno  1<egni  Vicessimo  Qcinto. 

This.  King  was  j:he  firft  that  coined  Guineas  and 
Half-Guineas,  which  he  did  in  his.  22c!  Year  and 
were  ordained  to  go  at  the  Rate  of  20  Shillings  die 
Guinea,  although  they  never  went  for  fo  little:  Thefe 
bore  the  fame  Impreffion  and  Infcription  as  the  five 
Pound  Pieces,  except  the  Rim  which  was  milled.  A 
very  neat  Guinea  in  1672  exa&ly  refembles  the  five 
Pound  Piece.  A  third  Sort,  1 674,  exhibits  the  Head 
confiderably  larger ;  and  a  fourth  Sort  has  an  Elephant 
under  the  King’s  Head,  being  coined  of  the  African 
Gold. 

In  the  firft  Year  of  King  James  the  fecond,  a  Pound- 
weight  Troy  of  Gold  22  Carats  fine,  was,  coined  into 
44  Pounds  10  Shillings  by  Tale,  to  wit,  into  Guineas, 
Half-guineas,  and  larger  Pieces,  which  are  well  ilruck, 
and  exhibit  his  Majefty’s  Head  Laureat,  Jacobus  II. 
Dei  Gratia.  Reverfe,  the  Arms  fingle,  in  feparate 
Shields,  with  the  Scepters,  but  nothing  in  the  Center  ; 
fome  have  the  Elephant  under  the  King’s  Head,  being 
coined  of  the  African  Gold.  The  five  Pound  Piece  is 
like  the  Guinea,  but  has  Dec  us,  tdc,  upon  the 
Rim. 

And  a  Pound-weight  of  Silver  of  the  old  Standard 
was  coined  into  three  Pounds  two  Shillings  by  I  ale  ; 
and  the  Silver  Money,  current  at  this  Time,  ot  this 
King’s,  are  of  the  Years  1685,  86,  87,  and  88  in 

England ,  and  91  in  Ireland . 

The  Crown-piece  has  his  Head  in  Laureat,  Jaco¬ 
bus  II.  Dei  Gratia.  Reverfe,  the  Arms  in  lour 
fepara te  Sli i elds  crowned ,  Mag.  Br.  Fra.  Hib.  R t x, 

1 68  8:  Upon  the  Rim  Dec  us  bt  Tutamen, 

The  Half-crowns  arc  the  fame,  and  the  Shilling  and 
Six-pence  the  like,  excepting  the  Infcription  upon  the 
Rim  :  The  Idler  Pieces,  from  the  Groat  to  the  Jenny, 
have  as  many  initial  Letters  of  his  Name  crowned,  as 
they  go  for  Pence,  but  the  fame  Infcription  to  a  Let¬ 
ter  as  the  Crown-Piece.  ,  , 

The  Tin  Farthing  and  Halfpenny  have  the  King 

Head,  Jacobus  Sucundus.  Reverfe  Britannia. 

Circumfcribed  Britannia  upon  the  Rim,  1 

Nummorum  Famulus.  ... 

'Die  Plantation  Half-Penny  of  Tin  lias  the  King  on 

T  T _ C  I _ T  .  * _  TT  /"A  A  A  A  ^  tto  r_  R.A# 


linglts  and  inicribcd  as  the  Crown;  upon  fome  is  an  Horicback,  Jacob.  II.  D.  G. .Mag.  Ban  ^ 

Elephant,  upon  others  the  Princes  Feathers  under  the  Rex,  Reverfe,  the  Arms  in  four  fepaiatc  ^ 

Head,  a  third  has  a  Scepter,  as  a  Guinea,  ftamped  crowned,  and  linked  together,  Val.  24.  1 0i  • 

upon  1  he  Reverfe,  and  a  very  fair  Shilling  in  the  lalt  lltfpan.  .  ixc 

Ycarot  his  Reign.  The  Sixpence  is  like  the  Shilling.  His  Irijb  Plalf-pcnny  was  of  Coppci,  0  ihidno: 

I  he  Groat  has  four  C’s  interlinked  with  a  Rofe,  Thi-  Standard  of  Charles  the  fccond  by  Patent,  ex  \ 

(lie,  Fleur  de  I  is  and  Harp  in  the  Vacancies,  The  his  Head  Laureat ,  inicribcd  Jacobus  II.  E1 
Three-pence,  Twopence,  ami  Penny,  have  as  many  tia.  Reverie  a  crowned  Harp,  ^ A ^ ‘  1 '  ■ 

C’.s  thereon  crowned,  and  are  of  the  Year  1672,  3,4,  et  Hib.  Rex,  i  686.  There  was  none  ol 
m  having  a  Crown  for  the  Mint  Mark;  the  Inimp-  land,  or  Copper  in  England,  <  which  was 

dons  arc  the  lame  as  on  the  larger  Pieces,  but  want  Soon  after  King  fames  landed  in  Ireland,  ^ 


»  a 
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»  Mirch  1 6  Si,  he  was  reduced  to  fo  great  a  Scarcity 
nf»v  that  he  was  forced  to  melt  old  brafs  Guns, 

°  d  Utemils  of  the  moft  refufe  Metal  to  coin  mto  Mo- 

311  for  the  Subfiftance  of  his  Army,  which  was  made 

rL»nt  as  (ter ling  Silver,  by  Proclamation,  the  i8th 

f\iine’  1689  ;  a  Pound  of  this  Metal  being  worth  but 

h  -pence  or  four-pence  when  coined*  was  five  Pounds 
three-p  ^  Qn  re. coining  the  Half-crowns  as  much 

P  Of  this  Sort  of  Money  in  June  1689  were 
m  W  Six-pences,  and  in  the  Month  following  Shil- 
fnes  and  m  Auguft  following  Half-Crowns,  fome- 
!!rhat*  biegcr  than  an  Englijh  Half-penny,  the  Shilling 
v,is  broader  than  a  Farthing,  but  not  fo  thick  j  and 
he  Six-pence  'in  Proportion,  whereof  it  has  been  laid 
[herc  were  coined  between  June  1689,  and  July  1690, 

about  a  Million  of  Pounds. 

Thefe  Pieces  were  all  alike,  mferibed  round  the 

Kind’s  Head  Laureate  Jacobus  II.  Dei  Gratia. 
Reverie  Mag.  Br.  Fra.  et  Hib.  Rex.  a  Crown 
and  two’ Scepters,  with  the  Year  1689  or  90,  and  the 
Value  vi.  xx.  or  xxx.  above,  and  the  Month  below 
the' Crown,  which  is  placed  between  the  initial  Letters 
T  R  but  there  being  no  Circulation  to  bring  this  back 
into  the  Treafury,  they  were  called  in  by  Proclama¬ 
tion  j  and  the  Half-Crown  which  before  was  ftamped 
with  a  Face,  was  then  ftamped  with  the  Figure  of  the 
Kino-  on  Horfeback,  and  then  delivered  to  thofe  that 
brought  them  in  as  Crowns,  and  the  fmaller  Pieces 
were  melted  down,  and  re-coined  under  the  fame  De¬ 
nomination  though  with  lefs  Metal. 

This  Proclamation  was  .fuppofed  to  begin  April 
1690 *  ‘for 'there  is  to  be  met  with  at  this  Time  the 
great  Flalf- crown,  which  by  this  Proclamation  was  fa¬ 
bricated  to  a  Grown  * ;  and  alfo  another,  which  is  not 
half  fo  big,'  of  ’the  fame  Month ;  and  fo  likewife  the 
Shillings,  for  'April,  of  both  Sizes ;  but  the  large  ones, 
after  that,  Date,  are  very  rarely  met  with.  Thefe  new 
Crown  pieces  had  the  King  on  Horfeback,  Jac.  II. 
Dei;  GratJA.  Mag.  Brt.  Fra.  et  Hib.  Rex. 
Reverie’,’ [a  ProWn  ,the  Midft  of  four  Shields  crowned. 
Christo.  V;i,ctore  Triumpho,  Anno  Dom.  1690. 

It  is  plainly  t;o  ?be  .difeerned  upon.- many  of  thefe.  Crown 
Pieces  that-. 'they 'were  double  ftamped,  there  appearing 

oftentimegupon  the. fame  Piece  two  Dates  1689,  which 

was  whe'n  .they  were  corned  for  Half-crowns  j  and  1690, 
when  they  commenced  Crowns. 

Before-  King  ,  James  left  Ireland *  even  Brafs  and 
Copper  failed  ;  fo  that  a  Proclamation  was  preparing 
for  the  Currency  of  Pewter  Money ;  but  King  JVilliam 
pairing  the  Boyne*  hindered  the  publilhing  of  it ;  nc- 
vathelefs  feme  few  were  adlually  coined ,  and  found  in 
the  Treaftiry  of  Dublin  5  the  Palhion,  Size,  and  In- 
feription  of  which  were  the  Tame  with  the  orals  Crown, 
with  this  Legend  added  on  the  Rim,  Melioris  Tes¬ 
sera  Fat i.  Anno  Regni  Se^ti.  Thefe  are  fo 
very  rare, ,  fays  an  ingenious  Author,  there  being  but 
few  coined ,  that  he  never  met  with  any  Pcrfon  that 
faw  any,  but  the  few  that  fell  into  his  Hands. 

The  fame  Year  another  Author  conje&ures  there 
were  coined  Pennies  of  Lead,  having  behind  the  King’s 
Plead  id.  round  it  Jacobus  II.  Dei  Gratia.  Re¬ 
verie,  Mag.  Br.  Fra.  et  PIib.  Rex.  with  a  crown¬ 
ed  Harp  between  60  and  90 ;  the  Half-penny  the 
lame,  but  without  the  Value  fet  upon  it. 

After  King  James  left  Ireland  there  was  another 
Sort  of  Brafs'  Money  coined  at  Limerick ,  called  Hiber¬ 
nia's  with  J  a  cob  us  II.  Dei  Gratia.  Reverfc,  Ire¬ 
land  represented  by  a  Woman  with  her  left  Hand 
kaning  Upon  a ’Harp,  and  in  her  Right  holding  a 
Crofs,  Hibernia,  1691. 

The  gold  Money  of  King  JVilliam  and  Queen  Maty’s 
Reign  was  coined  of  Crown  Gold,  of  22  Carats  line, 
And  2  Carats  Alloy,  and  this  into  Guineas,  Half-gui- 

Thc  Guineas  with  both 


Alloy 

Mas,  and  larger  Pieces, 
their  Heads,  Reverie,  the  Arms  in  a  finglc  Shield 
crowned.  Thofe  of  the  King  alone  have  the  four 
Shields  crowned,  Sceptres  in  the  Vacancies,  and  an 
Orange  in  the  Center.  Thofe  coined  of  African  Gold 
have  an  Elephant  under  the  Head,  There  are  alio 
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very  fair  five  Pound  Pieces  with  the  fame  Difference; 

In  this  Reign,  the  Guinea  which  was  firft  ordained 
to  go  at  20  Shillings,  .and  10  Shillings  the  Half-gui¬ 
nea  •,  the  Guinea  was  current  at  30  Shillings}  and  the 
Half-guinea  at  15  Shillings,  by  Reafon  of  the  Badnefs 
of  the  Silver  Money,  which  was  fo  exceedingly  coun¬ 
terfeited  and  clipped,  that  the  common  People  would 
take  Guineas  almolt  at  any  Rate,  rather  than  be  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  Hazard  and  Vexation  of  the  Silver  Mo¬ 
ney  j  which  being  confidered  by  the  King,  he  re-coin - 
ed  the  Money  that  had  ’bceh  clipped,  with  very 'little 
Grievance  to  his  Subje&s,  and  at  a  Time  of  thegreat- 
eft  Danger  and  Expence.  For  this  Purpofe,  befides 
the  Mint  in  the  Lower*  where  fix  Prefies  were  wrought, 
there  were  other  Mints  erefted  in  the  moft  populous 
F owns  and  trading  Cities,  viz.  York*  where  alone  was 
coined  312520  Pounds  Sterling-,  CheftcV*  Norwich. , 
Briftol*  and  Exeter*  to  prevent  the  Inconveniencies 
that  might  happen  to  Trade  in  the  mean  Time :  And 
from  the  Year  1691  to  the  14th  of  Auguft 1697*  -there 
was  no  lefs  than  eight  Millions,  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  Pounds  of  this  clipp’d  and  hammered  Money 
brought  to  the  feveral  Mints  in  London  and-  the  Coun¬ 
try.  The  Pieces  coined  at  the  faid  Places  were  marked 
with  the  initial  Letters  of  the  Cities,  Anno  1696,  1697, 
as  Y  for  York*  C  for  Chefter*  &c.  In  otheV  Refpedts 
.the  fame  as  the  London  Shilling,  Cj V.  the  fmall'Pieces 
having  the  Value  exprefled  by  Figures.  -There  was 
alfo  in  the  13  th  Year  of  this  Reign  Half-Crowns,  Ship 
lings,  and  Six-pences  of  Sir  Carbery  Price*  or  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Mackworth's  Mines  in  JVales*  with  the  Feathers 
betwixt  the  Shields :  Likewife  there  were  Six-pences 
with  the,  Rofe  in  the  Quarters,  being  from  the  Mines 
in  the  Weft  of  England*  which  were  coined  for  a  Trial, 
Anno  1699,  but  would  not  anfwcr,  each  Shilling 
Handing  the  Proprietor  in  five  Groats. 

The  Current  Silver  Money  of  JVilliam  and  ‘Mary  is 
from  a  Crown  to  a  Penny.  The  Crowns  and  Half- 
crowns  have  both  their  Majefties  Side-Faces  looking 
the  fame  Way  that. of  the  King  Laareat*  Guliel- 
m us  e t  Maria,  D-e i  G  r  a t-i a .  Reverie,  the  four 
Shields  ,-of  Arms  crowned,  die  Arms  of  Ora?ige  in  the 
Center,  the  Date  of  the  Year  about  it,  and  W.  Af.  inter¬ 
linked  in  the  Quarters,  Mag.  Br.  Fr.  et  Hib.  Rex, 
et  Regina,-'  with  Dec  us,  &V.  upon  the  Edge.  An¬ 
other  Sort,  has  Arms  in  a  fingle  Shield  crowned  1689, 
and  France  is  put  in  the  Taft  Quarter  of  Arms;  An¬ 
other  the  Arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly  in  thfc 
firft  and" fourth  Quarters. 

The  Shillings  are  veiy  neat,  like  the  Crowns,  with 
W.  M.  interlinked  in  the  Quarters.  The  leffer  Pieces 
from  the  Groat  to  the  Penny  are  diftinguiflied  by  the 
Figures  1,2,  3,  and  4,  crowned. 

The  Half-pennies  and  Farthings  have  their  Maje¬ 
fties  Pleads,  tiie  fame  as  the  Crowns,  &c.  with  Gu- 
L 1  e LM u s  et  Maria.  Rcvcrfe,  Britannia,  and 
under  it  the  Date. 

The  Tin  Half-pence  and  Farthings,  called  white 
Plalf-pcncc  and  white  Farthings,  were  the  lame  of  the 
Copper  ones,  and  upon  the  Rim  Nummorum  Famu¬ 
lus,  1690.  But  this  Metal  being  frequently  counter¬ 
feited  in  their  laft  Year,  Half-pence  and  Farthings 
were  coined  again  of  Copper. 

The  Money  of  King  JVilliam*  after  the  Death  of 
Queen  Mary*  differed  in  having  only  a  finglc  Head, 
Gu  li  elm  us  III.  Dei  Gratia.  Rcvcrfe,  Mao.  Br. 
Fra.  et  H111.  Rex,  1696. 

The  Gold  Coins  of  Queen  Anne’s  Reign  arc  Gui¬ 
neas,  Half-Guineas,  and  larger  Pieces  :  And  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Monies  are  from  the  Crown-piece  to  one  Penny  * 
ail  which  Coins  exhibit  her  Majefty’s  Head,  Anna 
Dei  Gratia.  On  the  reverie  Side  the  four  Shields 
of  Arms  crowned,  and  the  Crofs  of  St.  Gcofge  radiant 
in  the  Center,  Mao.  Bri.  Fr.  et  Hib.  Keo.  the 
Date.  The  Gold  Money  has  the  Sceptres  added  in  the 
Quarters;  and  the  Crowns  and  PI  til  f- crow  ns,  which 
are  of  Silver,  have  on  the  Edge  or  Rim  Decus  et 
Tut  amen,  l#c.  The  Idler  Pieces,  viz.  the  Groats, 
Three -pen ces,  Two-pences,  and  Pennies,  have  the 
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Figures  i,  2,  3,  4  crowned,  denoting  their  Value. 
Befides  thefe,  are  Sixpences,  Shillings,  and  Half 
Crowns,  with  Vigo  under  the  Queen’s  Head,  being  of 
the  Silver  brought  from  thence. 

The  JVelJh  Half  Crowns,  Shillings,  and  Sixpences, 
of  Silver,  have  the  Prince’s  Device  in  the  Quarters, 
between  the  Shields,  1704.  Anno  Regni  Tertio. 
And  the  like  Pieces  there  are  of  Silver,  with  the  Rofe 
and  Feathers,  interchangeably,  in  the  Quarters ;  thefe 
are  call’d  the  Quakers  Money ,  from  fome  of  that  Per- 
fuafion  that  were  Proprietors  of  the  Mines. 

The  Money  coin’d  after  the  Union,  has  the  Arms 
of  England  and  Scotland  impal’d  in  the  fir  ft  and  fourth 
Shields,  France  in  the  fecond,  and  Ireland  in  die  third. 

There  were  likewife  Pence  and  Farthings  of  two 
different  Kinds,  Anno  1713,  and  1714,  of  fine  Cop¬ 
per  ;  but  there  were  fo  very  few  of  thefe  coin'd,  that 
they-  are  preferv’d  as  great  Rarities,  (I  had  one  Far¬ 
thing,  but  fome  Body  borrow’d  it  never  to  return  it 
again  ;)  on  one  Side  is  reprefented  her  Majefty’sHead, 
Anna  Dei  Gratia  on  the  reverfe  Side,  Bri¬ 
tannia,  circumfcrib’d  Britannia,  1713  ;  the  other 
1714,  has  the  Date  under  Britannia. 

In  the  Reign  of  King  George  I,  that  moft  excel¬ 
lent  Prince,  Gold  and  Silver  Money  go  under  the  fame 
Denominations,  and  are  current  at  the  fame  Value  of 
•thofe  of  Queen  Anne’s*,  the  Money  of  this  King 
has  his  Majefty’s  Head  Laureate  Georgius.  D.  G. 
Mag.  Br.  Fr.  et.  Hib.  Rex.  F.  D.  Reverfe, 
Brun.  et.  L.  Dux.  S.  R.  I.  A.  Th.  et.  El.  the 
four  Shields  of  Arms  crown’d,  and  the  Crofs  of  St. 
George  radiant  in  the  Center.  The  Arms  of  England 
and  Scotland  are  quarter’d  together  in  the  firft  Shield, 
France  in  the  fecond,  the  Arms  of  Brunfwick ,  &c.  in 
the  third,  and  of  Ireland  in  the  fourth. 

The  JVelJh ,  Quakers,  and  Scotch  Shillings,  with  an 
E.  under  the  Head,  being  coin'd  at  Edinburgh ,  have 
the  fame  Marks  on  the  late  King’s,  as  well  as  on  his 
present  Majesty’s  Coins,  as  they  have  had  upon 
Queen  Anne9 s,  by  which  they  may  be  known. 

The  Monies  of  his  present  Majesty’s  are  the 
fame  of  his  Father’s  *  his  Head  Laureat ,  looking  the 
contrary  Way,  Georgius  II.  Dei  Gratia  ;  on  the 
Reverfe,  the  four  Shields  of  Arms  crown’d,  with  the 
Arms  quarter’d  the  fame,  with  St.  George's  Crofs  ra¬ 
diant  in  the  Center,  M.  B.  F.  E.  H.Rex,  F.  D.  B. 
et  L.  D.  S.  R.  I.  A.  T.  et  E.  1727. 

Formerly  there  was  'here,  as  there  is  ftill  in  other 
Countries,  what  is  call’d  the  Right  of  Seignorage  and 
Brajfage  ;  but  fince  the  1 8th  Year  of  King  Charles  II, 
there  is  nothing  taken  either  for  the  King,  or  for  the 
Expences  of  Coming  ;  it  having  been  fettled  by  A<ft  of 
Parliament,  that  all  Money  lliouJd  be  (truck  at  the  pub- 
lick  Expcnce :  So  that  Weight  is  return’d  for  Weight, 
to  all  Perfons  who  carry  their  Gold  or  Silver  to  the 
T liver. 

The  prefent  current  Coins  in  England ,  arc  of  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Copper.  The  Gold  Coins  arc,  the  Guinea 
and  Half  Guinea  \  the  Silver  are,  the  Crown ,  Half 
Crown,  Shilling ,  and  Sixpence  ;  the  Copper  are,  the 
Halfpenny ,  and  Farthing . 

Two  Farthings  make  a  Halfpenny  *,  48  Farthings, 
or  24  Halfpence,  make  a  Shilling  *  1 20  Farthings,  or 
60  Halfpence,  or  Shillings,  make  Half  a  Crown  ; 
240  Farthings,  or  120  Halfpence,  or  5  Shillings,  or 
2  Half  Crowns,  make  a  Crown  j  960  Farthings,  or 
480  Halfpence,  or  Shillings,  or  8  Half  Crowns, 
or  4  Crowns,  make  a  Pound  Sterling  *,  1008  Far¬ 
things,  or  504  Halfpence,  or  21  Shillings,  or  8  Half 
Crowns  4  and  4,  or  4  Crowns  and  ; ,  or  1  Pound  and 
iV>  make  a  Guinea,  or  Piece. 

In  Scotland ,  by  the  Articles  of  Union,  it  is  ap¬ 
pointed,  that  all  Coins  be  reduced  to  the  EngliJ \  and 
the  larnc*  Accounts  obferved  throughout;  till  then, 
the  Scots  had  their  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence,  as 

•  Iff  ft  1  «  ^  * 


their  turnorer  Pence  and  Halfpence  their  n 
that  of  England ;  befides  bale  ,enny  t't  of 

Babees,  and  Placks ;  the  Bodle,  4  0f  ?i  °P  Achifoni, 
the  Achifon  4  of  the  Babee,  and  |  of  *  <* 

In  Ireland,  the  Coins  are  as  in  E»rh»I  P?ck- 
lings.  Pence,  £*.  with  this  Difference  I‘Z'  Sh‘l- 
Shilling,  or  Harper,  is  but  equal  to  o  Pe  ’  th5  their 
whence  their  Pound  is  only  4  0f  the  EngliJ  Poy^ 1 

The  Species  coin'd  in  England  are  ,,- 
band  Goods,  and  not  to 

Species  are  allow  d  by  Adi  of  Parliaml  ? 1  forei§n 

1 643,  to  be  fent  out  of  the  Realm  as  wii m^e in 
and  Silver  in  Bars,  Ingots,  Duft  £c ?r  ^  5s  Gold 

the  Sefiion  of  Parliament  in  1718*  EnH  in°eec^>  in 
made  to  put  a  Stop  to  this  Licence’  whirhT^  Were 
land  of  its  richcft  Metals,  but  in  vain  •  the  ifT 
having  laid  afide  the  Bill,  without  coming  t  *r  Iament 
folution.  °  co  any  Re- 

The  French  have  a  greater  Varietv  nf  rv  , 
any  other  Nation  in  Europe ,  of  Gold,  Silver  in?"1 
and  Copper,  and  all  thofe  different  Coins,  ’ 
Copper  excepted,  are  far  above  their  intrinfick  vl 
which  is  railed  and  lowered,  at  the  Kincr’c  pi  r* 

fometimes  three  or  four  Times  a  Year  T,  f  P 
Means  than  that  of  raifmg  and  lowering  thj V.wr 
the  Species.  Sometimes  he  grows,  all  of  a  fudl°f 
•  immenfely  rich,  efpecially  when  he  has  a  confidence 
Quantity  of  ready  Money  by  him  *,  and,  all  of  a  fud 
den,  returns  to  his  former  Condition,  or,  perhaps  be' 
comes  a  great  deal  poorer.  Any  Kind  of  Coin,  either 
ot  Gold  or  Silver,  is  current  but  for  a  Time  •  for 
.  when  the  King  defigns  to  alter  the  Species,  he  decrees 
them,  as  they  call  it*,  fo  that  thefe  Species  being 
thereby  depriv’d  of  their  Currency,  the  Subjeds  are 
forced  to  carry  them  to  the  Minr,  to  change  them  for 
new  Species.  I  remember,  that  while  at  Paris  at  the 
Time  of  that  deftrudlive  Scheme  of  the  Agiot,  or  Mif- 
fiffipi,  I  have  feen  the  Species  chang’d  twice  in  a 
Week,  and  the  Crowns  of  eight  to  the  Mark,  which 
were  coin'd  for  fix  Livres,  raifed  to  fourteen,  in  the 
Space  of  three  Weeks,  and  return  again,  in  the  fame 
Space  of  Time,  to  eight  Livres.  This  was  a  Piece 
of  the  moft  crafty  Politicks,  to  oblige  the  moft  filly 
among  the  French  to  carry  their  ready  Cafh  to  the 
Bank,  and  change  it  there  for  Bank  Notes*,  nay, 
Tradefmen  thcmfelves  were  lb  infatuated  with  the 
Hope  of  an  extravagant  Gain,  by  Means  of  thofe 
Bank  Notes,  that  they  were  Fools  enough  to  refufe 
ready  Money  in  Payment  for  their  Wares,  and  would 
take  nothing  but  Bank  Notes;  which  Bank  Notes 
came  at  laft  to  the  Ufe  they  were  intended  for,  i.  t. 
B-f-res .  For  when  his  Royal  Highnefs,  the  Duke 
Regent,  faw  that  his  Turn  was  ferv’d,  that  he  had 
called  in  almoft  all  the  Species  of  Gold  and  Silver  of 
the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  a  vaft  Quantity  of  foreign 
Coins ,  that  he  had  paid,  in  Paper,  all  the  Debts  of 
the  Nation,  which  amounted  then,  as  reported,  to 
nineteen  hundred  thouland  millions  of  Livres,  he  can- 
led  all  thofe  Bank  Notes  tp  be  dccriecs ,  as  we  call  it; 
fo  that  thofe  who  the  Day  before  were  worth,  perhaps, 
a  million  of  Livres,  were  reduced,  then,  to  a  Half¬ 
pennyworth  of  Paper.  There  happen’d  then  a  pka- 
lant  Adventure,  which  diverted  much  thofe  who  had 
been  idle  Spettators  of  that  Tragi-comcdy ;  which 
was,  that  three  younger  Brothers,  of  three  noble  Fa¬ 
milies  of  Normandy ,  having  united  all  their  Faculties, 
(which  amounted,  when  join’d,  to  fi fty  thoufand  Li¬ 
vres)  to  turn  AgiotorSy  as  thofe  Fools  were  call’d?  find¬ 
ing,  at  laft,  ull  their  Finances  chang’d  into  that  ufe- 
leis  Paper,  and  thcmfelves  reduc’d  to  Beggary,  anu 
Dcfpair,  hearing  that  the  Receipt ,  /.  e.  the  King* 
Money  railed  in  that  Province,  was  to  pafs  by  the 
Place  where  tficy  liv’d,  they  went  to  wait  for  it  on  the 
Road,  carrying  along  with  them  their  fifty  thoufand 
Livres  worth  of  Paper,  and  along  with  it  each  a 
Pair  of  Piftols,  well  loaded.  They  1  topp'd  thofe  who 


their  Noble  in  Proportion.  Befides  thefe,  they  had  eicorced  the  Money ,  open’d  the  Male,  took  out  fifty 

1  '  thouM 
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thoufand  Livres  in  Cafh,  and  put  in  lieu  of  it  their 
SL  thoufand  Livres  in  Paper,  bidding  the  HoStons.  to 
fell  the  Regent,  their  Matter,  that  he  had  been  pleafed 
ro  rive  them  that  Paper  for  the  fifty  thoufand  Livres 
they  took,  but  as  he  knew  better  what  to  do  with  that 
Paper  than  they5>  they  thought  they  could  do  him  no 
Injury?  by  drawing  back  their  Money ,  and  returning 
his  Paper :  But,  however,  as  they  fufpedted  that  his 
Royal  Highnefs  would  not  perhaps  approve  of  the 
Drawback,  they  judg’d  proper  to  draw  themfelves  back 

likewife. 

The  frequent  Changes  happening  in  the  French 
Species,  is  a  very  good  Piece  of  Politicks  to  hinder 
them  from  being  exported  into  foreign  Parts,  and  to 
draw  in  foreign  Coins,  which  fucceeds  to  the  Wiihes 
of  the  French  Miniftry :  For  an  Englijhman ,  for  Ex¬ 
ample?  is  fure  that  as  foon  as  he  is  landed  in  France 
biisMoney  increafes  by  a  Half,  and  that  if  he  was  to 
export  the  French  Coin  into  England ,  it  would  diminilh 

by  a  Half. 

The  only  Gold  Coin  now  current  in  France ,  is  the 
Double  Louis ,  the  Louis,  and  the  Half  Louis  d'Or  •, 
the  Double  Louis  is  48  Livres,  the  Louts  24  Livres, 
and  the  Half  Louis  d'Or  1 2  Livres  *,  the  intrinfick 
Value  of  the  Louis  d'Or  is  very  near  the  fame  with 
that  of  a  Guinea ;  but  as  the  Value  of  thofe  Coins 
changes  fo  often,  it  is  impofiible  to  fix  any  Equality 
between  them  and  foreign  Coins. 

The  French  Silver  Species  are,  the  Crown,  which 
ihould  be  always  three  Livres,  tho’  there  are  Crowns 
of  four  Livres,  live  Livres,  fix  Livres,  and  eight 
Livres ;  and  all  far  above  their  intrinfick  Value ;  for 
fometimes  a  Piece  which  had  been  coined  for  forty 
Pence,  will  rife  to  a  Crown  of  three  Livres  •,  and  a 
Crown  of  three  Livres  to  four  Livres,  and  thus  of 
other  Species  in  Proportion :  On  the  contrary,  a  Piece 
which  had  been  coined  for  twenty  Pence,  will  fall  to 
fifteen,  fometimes  to  ten.  Befides  the  40  Pence,  20 
Pence,  10  Pence,  and  8  Pence  Pieces,  there  were  alfo 
formerly  4  Penny  Pieces,  call’d  Invalids ,  becaufe 
coined  on  Purpofe  to  pay  the  Invalids ,  which  were  but 
very  little  above  their  intrinfick  Value.  The  Silver 
French  Coin  is  the  pureft  in  Europe. 

The  Bullion  Coins  are,  the  five  Farthing  Piece,  cal¬ 
led  Sol  Marque,  and  the  ten  Farthing  Piece,  call’d 
Moufquetaire. 

The  Copper  Coins  are,  the  Liard,  or  Farthing ;  and 
the  Deniers ;  three  Denier s  make  a  Liard ;  and  four 
Liards,  or  twelve  Deniers ,  make  a  Sol ,  or  Penny; 
but  thofe  Deniers  are  not  current,  but  in  fome  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Kingdom,  as  Britanny ,  Normandy ,  Poi¬ 
tou,  &c. 

The  Spanijh  Coin  current,  is  divided  into  old  and  new 
Goin ;  the  old  Coin ,  current  in  Sevil,  Cadiz ,  Andalufia , 
and  fome  other  Places,  is  worth  25  per  Cent,  more 
than  the  new,  current  at  Madrid ,  Bi'lboa,  St.  Sebaftian , 

i.  e.  100  Pounds  old  is  equal  to  125  Pounds  new. 
This  Difference  is  owing  to  their  King  Charles  II,  who 
5n  1688,  to  prevent  the  Export  of  Money  Abroad, 
nifed  it  25  per  Cent,  which,  however,  he  was  only 
able  to  effect’  in  Part ;  feveral  Provinces,  as  we  have 
obfciVd,  ftiil  retaining  the  antient  Rate. 

The  Spanijh  Coin  is,  like  that  of  the  other  Coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe ,  cither  Gold,  Silver,  or  Copper ;  arc 
the  P  if  ole  Pieces ,  or  quadruple  \  the  double  Fiji  ole, 

or  Do'ublons  ;  the  P  if  ole,  Half  Pifole ,  and  the  Caflil- 

of  Gold. 

The  Pifole  is  equal  to  1 6  Shillings  Sterling,  and  in 

to  4  Pieces  of  Eight,  or  32  Rials,  or  1088  Ma- 

r  n or  13^0  Maravedi' s  of  Bullion  5  the  other 

Species  in  Proportion. 

VUa  Oil-.  .  •  * 
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fhe  Silver  Coins  arc,  the  Piaflre ,  or  Piece  of  Eight 

v  1  >, a°d  its  Diminutions ;  as  alfo  the  Ample  Rial, 
vitii  its  Diminutions.  The  Rial  is  equal  to  about 

Sterling,  and  to  34  Silver  Maravedi's , 
Silver  Maravedi  is  about  a  Farthing  Sterling . 
he  Copper  Coins  arc,  the  Qftruvo's,  or  Oliavo's, 
l1.,  are  two  Kinds ;  the  one  equal  to  four  Mara - 

fh;/ j  lorclinarily  call’d  Qtiarta  ;  the  other  double 
*nd  call’d  double  Quarts 


The  Maravedi  is  nearly  equal  to  Half  a  Farthing  * 

the  Word  is  Arabick ,  and  took  its  Rife  from  the  Al~ 

morayides ,  a  Dynafty  of  Moors ,  who  patting  out  of 

Africa  into  Spain ,  impofed  their  own  Name  on  this 

u?/;/,  which,  by  Corruption,  was  afterwards  chang’d 
into  Maravedi. 

The  Spaniards  always  count  by  Maravedi's,  both  m 
Commerce,  their  Finances,  Csfc.  tho’  the  Coin  itfelf  is 
no  longer  current  among  them.  Sixty-three  Mara- 
vedis  are  equivalent  to  a  Rial  of  Silver fo  that  the 

’  or  ;Plece  of  3  Rials,  contains  504 ;  and  the 
Ptftole,  or  four  Pieces  of  Eight,  2660  Maravldi’s. 

the  ^ws  °{  spvn,  we  meet  with  feveral  Kinds  of 
Maravedi  s  ;  Alpho?ifme  Maravedi's,  white  Maravedi's , 

Maravedi  s  of  good  Money,  Maravedi's  Combrenos , 
black  Maravedi's,  and  old  Maravedi’s.  When  we 
find  Maravedi  s  alone,  and  without  any  Addition,  it  is 
to  be  underftood  of  tliOfe  mention’d  above  ;  the  reft 
were  different  in  Value,  Finenefs  of  Metal,  Time, 

f .  Manana  afferts,  that  this  Coin  is  older  chart  the 
Moors  ;  that  it  came  from  the  Goths ;  that  it  was  an¬ 
ciently  equal  to  a  third  Part  of  the  Rial,  and  confe- 
quently  twelve  Times  the  Value  of  the  prefent  Mara¬ 
vedi.  Under  Alphonfus  XI,  die  Maravedi  was  17 
T imes,  under  Henry  II,  IO  Times,  under  Henry  III, 

-5  T imef,  and  under  John  II,  2 4-  Times  the  Value  of 
the  prefent  Maravedi. 

The  Piafler ,  or  Piece  of  Eight,  is  equal  to  4  s.  6d . 
Sterling  j  there  are  two  Kinds  of  Piafers,  the  one 
ftruck  at  Potofi ,  the  other  at  Mexico ;  thefe  latter  are 
a  fmall  Matter  heavier  than  the  former,  but  in  Return 
they  are  not  quite  fo  fine.  The  Exchange  between 
Spain  and  England  is  made  in  Piafers. 

The  Spanifi  Coinage  is  efteem’d  one  of  the  Ieatt 
perfedt  in  Europe ;  it  is  fettled  at  Sevil  and  Segovia9 
the  only  Cities  where  Gold  and  Silver  are  ftruck.  Ic 
is  true,  there  are  brought  from  Mexico ,  Peru ,  and. 
other  Provinces  of  the  Spanijh  America ,  fuch  vaft 
Quantities  of  Pieces  of  Eight,  and  other  Species,  both 
of  Gold  and  Silver,  that  it  mutt  be  own’d,  there  is  no 

State  in  the  World  where  fo  much  Money  is  coin'd,  as 
in  that  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

In  Portugal,  they  coin,  likewife.  Gold,  Silver,  and 

Copper ;  their  Gold  Coins  are  the  molt  beautiful,  and 

boldeft  in  the  whole  World.  They  are,  the  Milleray 

or  St.  Stephen  ;  the  Moeda  d'Oro ,  and,  of  late  Years 

that  beautiful  Piece  which  is  equal  to  36  Shillings 
Sterling.  & 

The  Moeda  d'Oro ,  or  Moidore,  is  properly  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Pifole,  and  is  equivalent  to  two  Millo-roes , 
and  to  27  Shillings  Sterling  ;  there  are  alfo  Doppto  Moi- 
dores,  or  double  Pifiolcs,  equivalent  to  2  Pounds  14 

Shillings  Sterling  ;  and  double  Doubloons,  equivalent  to 
3  Pounds  12  Shillings  Sterling.  H 

Their  Silver  Coins  are,  tlie  Cruzada,  Pataca ,  or 
1  tece  of  Eight ,  and  the  Vinton  ;  whereof  they  have 
two  Sorts,  the  one  Silver,  and  the  other  Billion. 

The  Res,  or  Rcz,  which  is  equal  to  4  of  a  Far¬ 
thing  Sterling,  is  of  Copper,  and  ferves  them  in  Ac- 
compts.  20  Res  make  a  Vinton  *,  400  Res,  or  20 
Vintems ,  a  Cruzada  ;  1 00  Res,  or  50  Vintems ,  or  2 1 9 
a  Mi -moeda,  or  Half  Pifole ;  2000  Res,  or  100 
Vintems,  or  5  Cruzada' s,  or  2  Mi-mo c da' s,  a  Moi- 
dorc\  4000  Res,  or  200  Vintems,  or  10  Cruzada' s9 
or  4  Mi-mocda's,  or  2  Moeda  d'Oro,  a  Doppo  Moeda ; 
10000  Res,  or  500  Vintems,  or  25  Cruzada' s,  or  10 
Mi-mocda's,  or  5  Moedas  d'Oro,  or  2 1  Doppio  Moe¬ 
da  s,  a  Ducat  of  fine  Gold  :  Therefore, 

A  Mimocda  is  equivalent  to 

A  Moidore  to  - . — ■ 

A  Doppio  Moeda  to  — 

A  Ducat  to 


o 

1 

2 
6 
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.  are  as  m™y  different  Sorts  of  current  Coins 

in  Italy,  as  there  are  States;  tho’  there  are  fome  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all,  as  the  Sequin  of  Gold,  and  the  Du~ 
catoon,  and  Florin,  of  Silver.  The  Sequin  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  9  s.  Sterling,  except  that  of  Venice,  which  is 
worth,  by  Weight,  9  Shillings  and  3  Pence,  or  4 
Pence,  The  Ducatoon  is  ftruck  particularly  at  Milan 9 

VctticCf 
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'  Venice,  Florence;  Genoa ,  Lucca,  Mantua,  and  Parma  ♦, 
they  Ere  equivalent  to  about  4  j .  8  d.  Sterling*  Italian 
Florins  are  worth  about  Sid.  Sterling. 

The  Coins  peculiar  to  Rome ,  are  ;  thofc  of  Silver, 

s.  d. 


^  ♦  m 

The  Swedijh  Money,  properly  fo  callM  U  l  v-  ■ 
of  Copper,  'very  foft  and  malleable,  cut  in’  ht\l r  d 

Pieces,  or  Plates,  about  the  Thicknefs  nf  it  e  lc^are 
?:il  r-' _ c___  t-»  .  tnree  En?. 


The  Jule,  equal  to 
Thofeof  Copper, 


The  Bay 0 co 


The  P ignat  el,  very  near  t 
Thofe  peculiar  to  Venice ,  are 


The  Jujline ,  equal  to 
The  Derlingue ,  equal  to 
That  peculiar  to  Naples ,  is. 

The  Carlin,  equal  to 
That  peculiar  to  Genoa. ,  is, 
The  Croifat ,  equal  to 


lip  Crowns,  and  weighing  five  Pounds  and 
ftamp’d  at  the  four  Corners  with  the  Swedifl  a  ^ 
o  6-tIts  Sterling,  and  current  in  Sweden  for  a  Rixdollar  rt;pArms> 

Eight  ;  fo  that  a  Man  muft  have  a  tolerably  Wr  °J 
or  Pouch,  to  be  capable  •  to  contain  a  4  of  If 
genteel  Pieces,  invented,  as  I  fuppofe,  tor  Coii 
for  Gargantuan  or  Pantagruel ,  when  thev  nl  J?5* 
Ombre,  with  the  Lady  Gargamelk .  ^  /  a  at 

The  Poles  being,  for.  the  Generality,  very  a  qj 
of  Money,  which  they  receiye  often  with  both  ft 
efpecially  at.  the  Eledtion  of" a  new  Kino-  „ii  cl .  > 


s.  d. 

o  o-l  Penny  and  i 
a  Par  tiring  Sterling. 


s.  d.  Sterling. 

4  9 
1  2-1- 


Kln§.  all  foreign 


o  6 


4  4 


Thofe  peculiar  to  the  Principality  of  Monaco . 

s.  d. 


are. 


The  Monaco ,  equal  to 
The  Louis ,  equal  to 


- -  4  4 

-  o  3 

Thofe  peculiar  to  Piedmont  and  Savoy ,  are  ; 

Thofe  of  Gold,  s-  d. 

The  Louis  d*  Or,  equal  to  - —  16  o 

That  of  Silver, 

The  Lep,  equal  to  - - 2  6 

In  Holland ,  there  are  Coins  of  Gold,  of  Silver,  of 
Billion,  and  of  Copper  *  their  Gold  Coin  is  commonly 
a  Double  DuCat ,  equal  to  18  Shillings  Sterlings  and  of 
the  pureft  Gold  that  can  be  coined ,  tho’  they  are  not 
fo  juft  in  all  the  foreign  Coins  they  are  pleas’d  to  coun¬ 
terfeit,  which  are  either  of  bafe  Alloy,  or  clipp’d. 

Their  Silver  Coins  are.  Crowns,  or  Dollars ,  Duca- 
ltoons ,  Florins,  and  Shillings ;  each  whereof  has  its 
Diminution.  The  Stiver ,  or  common  Shilling,  is  of 
Billion  ;  the  Duyt  and  Penny  of  Copper. 

One  Penny  and  a  Half  make  a  Duyt  6  Pennies ,  or 
4  Duyts ,  make  a  Gw;  12  Pennies ,  or  8  Duyts,  or  2 
Grar,  make  a  Stuyver  ;  72  Pennies ,  or  48  Duyts,  or 
12  Gm,  or  6  Stuyvers,  make  a  Scalin',  236  Pennies , 
or  1 60  Duyts,  or  40  Gr«?r,  or  20  Stuyvers ,  or  3-^  Sftf- 
//;w,  make  a  Florin,  or  Gilder  ;  708  Pennies,  or  480 
Duyts,  or  120  Gros ,  or  60  Stuyvers ,  or  10  S calms,  or 
3  Florins,  make  a  Dollar ,  or  a  Ducatoon. 

s.  d.  Sterling . 

The  Stuyver  is  equal  to  — 

The  Scalin  to  —  - 

The  Florin,  or  Gilder,  to 
The  Dollar ,  or  Ducatoon ,  to 
The  Gold  Coins  in  Flanders  are,  the  Imperials,  Rides, 
or  Philips,  Alberts,  and  Crowns.  Thofe  of  Silver  are. 
Philips,  Rixdollar s ,  Patagons ,  Sealines,  and  Guldens. 
'Hie  Patards  are  of  Copper.  .•  • 


o  iT 
o  7. 
2  o 
6  o 


s. 

d.  Sterling. 

The  Stuyver  is  equal  to  — 

0 

It 

The  Scaling  to  - 

0 

7-i- 

The  Gulden  to  - - 

2 

0 

Th c Rixdollar,  Dollar,  Patagon,  to 

4 

6 

The  Imperial  to  - 

1 1 

3 

•4 

All  foreign  Coins  are  current  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  Swifs  have  no  Coins  peculiar  to  thcmfelves  but.  the 
Ratzes  and  Blazes  of  Billion,  the  Ratze  being  fomc- 
thing  above  -y  of  a  Penny  Sterling. 

The  Danes  coin  the  Ilorfe ,  the  Marc  lubs ,  and  the 
Sdvfdal,  of  Silver. 

s.  d.  Sterling. 

The  Ilorfe  is  equal  to  - -  1  1 {- 

Thc  Marc  lubs  to  — - - -  1  Q 

'I 'he  Schcfdal  to  -  3  o 

The  Swedes  coin  both  Silver  and  Copper  Species  ; 
the  Silver  Species  arc,  the  Chriftincs ,  Carolines ,  and 
Cavaliers.  Thofe  of  Copper  arc,  the  Roufliqtte ,  Al- 
leuvrc ,  Mark ,  and  Money. 


The  Chrijlinc  is  equal  to 

The  Caroline  to  - 

The  Mark  to  - 

The  Roujliquc  to  — 
The  All cuv re  to  *— 


s. 

1 

1 

o 

o 

0 


d.  Sterling. 

I  T 


5  +• 


•H 

oi  and  J-of  y 
ol  and  Vo  of  ;i; 


The  Groch  is  equal  to 
The  Roup  to 
The  Abra  to 


Coins  are  current  among  them  ;  therefore  they  ft  T 
no  other  Coins,  befides  the  Rixdollar ,  which  is  th  p 
here,  as  in  other  Countries ;  but  Silver  Rom 
and  Crocks.  % 

s'  d.  Sterling 
'  0  Oy  and  j 
0 

-  1  of 

In  Mufcovy ,  they  .ftrike  np  Money  but  of  Gold  and 
Silver,  and  that  only  in  the  Cities  of  Mofcow ,  Novo 
grode,  Twere,  Plefcow,  and  Peterjbourg.  Th z  Coinage 
of  each  of  thefe  Cities  islet  to  farm,  and  makes  Part 
of  the  Czar’s  Revenue  *,  they  have  but  the  Name  Co- 
pecs ,  for  both  Kinds,  tho*  thofe  Copecs  have  their  Di¬ 
minution,  viz.  the  Poltijk,  which  is  4  of  die  Cotec 
and  the  Moftosfke ,  which  is  l  of  die  Copec . 

s.  d.  Sterling 

The  Copec  of  Gold  is  equal  to  — -  1  SR 
The  Copec  of  Silver,  of  an  oval  Form  0  1 

The  Polujk  to - o  ol 

The  Moftofke  — -  —  o  oi 

Throughout  the  T urkijb  Empire  there  is  no  other 
Money  coined  but  of  Gold  and  Silver,  on  which  is 
only  inferib’d  the  Prince’s  Name,  with  the  Year  of 
the  Tranfmigration  of  their  Prophet.  Their  Gold 
Coin  is  tlie  Sultanin,  call’d  alfo  Scheriff,  or  Squin, 
equal  to  9  Shillings  Sterling.  .  Their  Silver  Coins  are, 
the  Parat,  or  Par  aft ,  the  Shakee  of  Aleppo  anti  Scan- 
deroon,  and  the  Afpre. 

s.  d.  Sterling 

The  Parat,  or  Par  aft,  is  equal  to  0  i{ 

The  Shakee  to  •  - - 0  3I 

T he  Afpre  to  •  -  - - 0  o-j 

In  the  Dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ,  on 
theCoaftof  Barbary,  are '{truck,  viz.  at  Morocco,  the 
Metacal  of  Gold,  which  is  a  Kind  of  Ducat  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Finenefs,  confequently  of  ♦different  Value; 
which  Difference  arifes  hence,  that  there  is  no  Mine 
fix’d,  or  regular  Coiners  at  Morocco ,  but  every  Jew 
and  Goldfmith  ftrikes  Ducats  after  his  own  Manner  in 
open  Shop.  The  Rubies ,  Medians ,  and  Ziatns,  alio 
of  Gold,  and  {truck  at  Fez,  Algiers ,  and  funis ;  thefe 
three  Places  coin,  alfo,  DoubWs  of  Silver,  and  Butbas 
of  Copper.  Tunis  coins,  befides,  Nafares ,  ana 

Blanquillcs,  of  Silver,  and  Felours  of  Copper. 

The  Rubce  is  equal  to  35  Afpres ;  the  Menton  to  5° 
Afpres  \  the  Ziam,  Zian ,  or  Dian ,  to.  100  dfpra » 
the  Doublets  to  18  Afpres  *,  the  Burba  is  the 
Part  of  an  Afpre ;  the  Blanqtiillc  is  equal  to  AfjPtS\ 
the  Felours  is  -J-  of  the  Blanqitillc  \  the  Merisel  is  equ 
to  about  390  Afpres  •,  and  the  Pardo  to  22  4F('f  r 

s.d.  Stealing 


The  Rubic  is  worth 
The  Menian 
The  Ziam ,  &c. 
The  Double 
The  Burba  - 
The  Blanquillc 
The  Felours 


i' 


1  9 

2  7 

5  * 

4  b  , 

0  O-i  1 

a  ai  , 

_  o  o-4-  v 

The  other  Coins  of  Africa  are,  the  Mcrigd  . 
current  in  S of  ala,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Mono  P 
and  the  Pardo  of  Silver,  current  in  M°fim ^ sterling 

The  Mcrigal  is  equal  to  —  1  s  0 

1'he  Pardo  to  —  - -  ,  1  ?  ;rt.  die 

All  the  Money  made  in  Perfa  is  ^l'uC  ^atnnu>r, 


* 


4 


« 


COINING. 


tr  nimer  and  the  fame  may  be  underftood  of  the  reft 
c  Afm  America ,  and  the  Coafts  of  Africa,  and  even 
uJrovy ;  the  Invention  of  the  Mill  not  being  yet 
^  P  nut  of  Europe ,  nor  even  eftablifh’d  in  every 
of  it.  The  Kins’s  Duty>  in  Perfia ,  is  74 
r  t  for  all  the  Monies  coin'd,  which  are  now  reduc’d 
^  Silver  and  Copper,  there  being  no  Gold  corn'd 
[here  except  a  Kind  of  Medals,  call’d  Tela,  at  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Sophi ;  tho’  this  Tela ,  or  Cherafis , 
Us  fome  Courfe  in  Commerce,  becaufe  there  is  always 
1  vaft  Quantity  ftruck  on  fuch  Occafion.  Their  Silver 
Coins  are  the  Abaffi ,  Mamoadi ,  Shakee ,  and  Bifti’, 
thofe  of  Copper  are,  the  Kabejki ,  and  Half  Kabefki. 


s.  d.  Sterling. 

The  Abaffi  is  equal  to  — -  1  4-I 

JAamoudi  to  ■  —  ■  o  8  f- 

Shakee  to  *-  —  o  44 

Cajbequi  to  . .  -  o  o-r^r 

The  Chine fe,  following'  the  Cuftoin  of  antient 
Times  have  no  Money  coin'd ,  but  cut  their  Gold 
and  Silver  into  Pieces  of  different  Weights  •,  thofe  of 
Gold  are  call'd  Golchats ,  by  the  Dutch ,  from  their  re- 
fern  Wing  a  Boat ;  there  are  two  Kinds  of  thefe  Gol- 
chats,  viz.  the  Golchut  an  Ingot,  which,  at  3  Pounds 
2  Shillings  per  Ounce,  ufualiy  amounts  to  101  Pounds 
5  Shillings  Sterling  ;  and  other  Golchats ,  which  only 
wei^h  Half  as  much;  their  Value  in  Proportion. 
Their  Silver  Coin  is  die  Leant ,  call’d,  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  Tael,  which  is  equal  to  6  Shillings  and  8  Pence 
Sterling ;  their  Copper  Money  is  Ws-s-  of  the  Leatn, 
or  fomewhat  more  than  4  of  a  Farthing. 

The  Chinefe  have,  befides  the  abovemention’d  Spe¬ 
cies,  a  fmall  Money  of  Lead  mix’d  with  the  Scum  of 
Copper,  with  Holes  in  the  Middle,  to  ftring  them  on, 
for  the  Eafe  of  numbering;  they,  call  thefe  Species 
Cam,  Cafes,  or  Pit  is ;  and  the  String,  which  ufualiy 
holds  200  of  them,  is  call’d  Santa.  They  are  fo  very 
brittle,  that  they  never  fall  without  breaking  into  a 
great  Number  of  Pieces,  and,  if  left  all  Night  in  Salt 
Water,  ftick  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  can’t  be  fe- 
parated.  One  of  thefe  Caxa's  is  equal  to  4  of  a  Far¬ 
thing  Sterling ,  and  300000  of  them  nearly  equal  to 
56  Dutch  Livres. 

The  Japonefe  coin  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper ;  they 
call  their  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  Coupant ;  they  have 
two  Sorts  of  Gold  Coup  ants,  viz.  Coupant s  of  a  long 
oval  Figure,  weighing  one  Ounce,  fix  Drachms,  and 
equal  to  fix  Pounds,  twelve  Shillings,  and  Sixpence, 
Sterling ;  and  other  Coupant s,  near  one  Third  of  the 
former,  amounting  to  about  two  Pounds,  four  Shillings, 
and  two  Pence.  The  Silver  Coupant  is  equal  to  four 
Shillings  and  fix  Pence  Sterling.  Their  Copper  Mo¬ 
ney  is  equal  to  -fr  of  a  Farthing  Sterling  ;  they  bore 
them  in  the  Middle,  like  thofe  of  China ,  and  ftring 
them.  The  Japonefe  have,  befides,  like  the  Chhiefe, 
Ingots,  which  they  cut  of  three  different  Weights; 
the  largeft  of  6  Rials,  or  48  Taels,  the  Tael  equivalent 
to  75  Dutch  Sty  vers ;  the  fecond  equal  to  6  Taels  and 
a  Half;  and  the  third  to  4  of  a  Rial,  or  1  Tael  and 


Tff. 


In  the  Dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul  arc  coin’d 
Retipes,  both  of  Gold  and  Silver ;  Mamouda' s,  of  Sil¬ 
ver  ;  and  Pecha9s  of  Copper, 

l.  s.  d.  Sterling. 

The  Rupee  of  Gold  is  equal  to  1  1 1  6 
There  are  two  Kinds  of  Silver  Rupees,  viz.  the  old 
Rupees,  and  the  new  Rupees  ;  and  three  different  Sorts 
°*  both  Kinds,  viz.  the  old  Rupees  of  Madras,  and 
the  new  Rupees  of  Madras ;  the  old  Rupees  of  Surat, 
j  the  new  Rupees  of  Surat ;  the  old  Rupees  Siccas, 
nn(‘  the  new  Rupees  Siccas , 

Sterling, 
s.  d. 

The  old  Rupees  of  Madras  are  equal  to  1  1  r 
New  Rupees  of  Madras,  to  —  2  05  4 

Old  Rupees  of  Surat,  to  -  . .  2  00 

Nciv  Rupees  of  Surat,  to  - . - .  2  03 

Old  Sicca' s,  to  •—  - -  2  04 

New  Shea's,  to  •  >* — ■  2  1 1 


There  are  two  Sorts  of  Mamouda's ,  viz.  the  great 
and  fmall  Mamouda. 

s.  d.  Sterling, 

The  Great  Mamouda  is  equal  to  on 
Little  Mamouda ,  to  — —  o  o64r 
Pecha ,  or  Pcjfa,  to  - ■  o  oo4 

The  Princes  tributary  to  the  Great  Mogul  have  alfo 
each  their  particular  Coins,  viz. 

The  King  of  Matoucha ,  whole  Territories  lie  to 
the  North  of  Agra,  the  Capital  of  the  Mogoliftan, , 

ftrikes  a  fmall  Silver  Coin,  equal  to  an  Englijh  Half¬ 
penny. 

The  Raja  of  Partafajamoula ,  to  the  North  of  Pa¬ 
tna,  ftrikes,  likewife,  little  Pieces,  both  of  Silver  and 
Copper,  of  lfnall  Value. 

The  Raja,  or  King  of  Ogden,  who  commands  be¬ 
tween  Brampour,  Seronge,  and  Amadaboth,  coins  a  Sil¬ 
ver  Money  equal  to  6  Pence  Sterling  ;  and  another  of 
Copper,  equal  to  a  Halfpenny  Sterling. 

The  King  of  Cheda  and  Peza,  a  Tin  Money,  call’d, 
alfo,  Cheda,  of  which  there  are  two  different  Sorts, 
viz.  one  oftagonal,  equal  to  1  d.  -J  Sterling  ;  and  the 
other  round,  equal  to  4  of  a  Penny  Sterling. 

The  King  of  Achem  coins  little  flight  Gold  Pieces, 
worth  about  15  Pence  Sterling ;  and  Tin  Pieces,  80 
of  which  are  equal  to  the  Englijh  Penny,  current  in 
the  Ifles  of  Sumatra. 

The  King  of  Macaffar  coins  a  Gold  Piece,  equal  to 
1  Shilling  and  1  o  Pence  Halfpenny  Sterling. 

The  King  of  Cambay  a  ftrikes  only  Pieces  of  Silver 
and  Copper;  his  Gold,  wherein  he  abounds,  is  nego¬ 
tiated  by  Weight. 

The  Kings  of  Java  and  Bantam,  in  the  fame  Hand 
of  Java,  and  tiiofe  of  the  Molucca  Hands,  ftrike 
only  Copper  Corns ;  they  allow  foreign  Silver  Species 
to  be  current  in  their  Countries,  but  coin  none. 

On  the  Coafts,  and  in  the  Hands  of  the  Indies ,  be¬ 
fides  the  Pago  do's.  Rupees ,  Lazins,  Fan  o' s,  or  Fanons> 
and  Coup  ants,  both  of  Gold  and  Silver,  which  are 
the  generally  current  Coins ,  feveral  of  thofe  Places 
have  their  particular  Coin,  viz.  at  Goa,  die  St.  Thomas 
of  Gold,  and  the  Fardos ,  and  Xeraphin ,  of  Silver. 

s.  d.  Sterling , 

The  St.  Thomas  is  equal  to  9  o 

Fardos,  to  — —  2  84- 

Xeraphin ,  to  . .  2  1  ** 

Along  the  G.ulph  of  Perfia,  about  Mecca ,  and 
throughout  Arabia,  the  Larin ,  which  is  in  Form  of  a 
round  Wire,  or  Cylinder,  equal  to  the  Barrel  of  a 
Pen,  bent  in  two,  and  a  little  flatted  at  each  End,  to 
receive  the  Impreflion  of  fome  Arabick ,  or  Perfian 
Characters.  The  Larin  is  equal  to  eleven  Pence 
Sterling. 

At  Bantam,  the  Fardos  already  mention’d.  At  Ma¬ 
labar,  the  Tare,  equal  to  a  Halfpenny  Sterling . 

At  Surat,  Agra,  and  the  Reft  of  Indoftan ,  the  Pc- 
cha,  and  Doudous  of  Copper ;  and  die  Bafarucos  and 
Cheda s  of  Tin. 


The  Pecha  is  equal  to  — <  — ■  00  00  I- 

The  Doudous  alfo  to  —  —  00  oo4 

The  Bafaruco  to  —  — .  00  oo-i*6 

Odogonal  Cheda  to  —  —  00  00  J 

The  round  Cheda  to  —  —  00  oo*r 

At  prefent  for  the  Coins  generally  current  through 
all  thele  different  States. 

L  s\  d.  Sterlings 

The  Pagodo  of  Gold  thus> 
denominated  from  its  Imprcf->  00  5  00 

lion,  an  Indian  Idol,  is  equal  to  3 

The  fmallcft  Pagodo  of  Sil- 7  Q 

•  1  ^  00  o  00 

ver  is  equal  to  j 

The  largeft  Fanos  of  Gold  1  ^  „ 

is  equal  to  f  00  9  °0 

The  fmalleft  to  . — -  oo  o  2‘r 

The  Fanos  of  Silver  to  — •  oo  o  i-J 
Befides  all  theft  different CwttJ  above-mentioned,  die 
Kingdom  of  Siam  has  its  particular  Species  of  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Copper.  The  gold  Species  arc  five  or  fix 
9  E  Grains 


d. 


oo4-‘ 


oo4 

OO-i-o 

00  i 
oo-4 


/. 

J. 

d. 

oo 

5 

oo 

00 

8 

00 

00 

9 

oo 

oo 

o 

2 

00 

o 

I 
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“Grains  heavier  than  the  half  Spnnijh  Piftole,  and  are 
equal  to  feven  Shillings  Sterling,  but  they  are  feldom 
feen  in  the  Commerce.  The  Silver  Coins  are  the  Tied 
of  Baat,  the  Mayam  or  Seling ,  die  Foans,  and  San- 
-payc.  Thefe  Pieces  refemble  Nuts,  a  little  flatted  at 
the  Extremities  •,  and  are  fome  of  them  cloven  like 
Horfe-ffiocs  :  .On  two  of  the  Sides  are  fome  Sianiefe 
Letters.  The  Copper  Money  are  the  Bia  and  the 
Caitris . 


The  Tical  or  Baat  is  equal  to 

s. 

06 

d.  Sterling. 

1  l-l 

The  Mayam  to  - 

00 

5-i  and  4- 

The  Foans  to  —  — * 

00 

The  Sanpayc  to  - 

00 

i-i  and  Vs- 

The  Bia  to  -  — 

00 

OOro 

In  fome  Parts  of  the  Eajl- Indies, 

particularly  in  the 

States  of  the  great  Mogul ;  in  a  confiderable  Part  of 
Africa,  particularly  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Angola  and 
Congo  *,  and  in  fome  Part  of  America ,  Shells  ierve  for 
Money.  Thofe  current  in  the  Eajl- Indies  are  brought 
from  the  Maldives,  where  they  are  dug  out  of  the 
Ground  :  The  Indians  call  them  Cowries ,  or  Boages , 
fixty-five  of  them  are  reckoned  equivalent  to  the  Pone , 
a  fmall  Copper  Coin,  worth  about  an  Half-penny  Ster¬ 
ling  ;  which  brings  each  Cowry ,  to  t4t>~  of  a  Penny 

Kingdoms  of  Angola  and  Congo  thofe  Shells 
are  called  Zimbis ,  2000  Zimbis  make  what  the  Ne¬ 
groes  call  a  Maccnta ,  which  is  no  real  Money,  where¬ 
of  there  is  none  in  this  Part  of  Africa  ;  but  a  Manner 
of  reckoning :  Thus,  two  Flemiflj  Knives  they  efteem 
a  Macoute  •,  a  Copper  Bafon  two  Pound  weight,  and 
twelve  Inches  Diameter,  three  Macoutes  j  a  Fufy 
ten,  &c. 

The  fame  Shells  are  called  Porcelains  in  America , 
and  are  on  the  fame  Booting  with  the  Cowries. 

After  this  drift  and  curious  Examen  of  the  different 
current  Coins ,  both  antient  and  modern,  of  all  the 
Countries  of  the  known  World,  of  their  different 
Matter,  Form,  Value,  &c.  It  will  not  be  improper  to 
obferve  here,  that  there  are  falfe  or  bafe  Coins,  which 
are  either  ftruck  by  an  unqualified  Perfon,  and  of  un- 
ftatu table  Metals  *,  or  thofe  which  have  loft  of  their 
Weight,  either  by.  being  clipped  on  the  Corners,  or 
hied  on  the  Edges,  or  by  having  fome  of  their  Sur¬ 
face  peeled  off  *  if  Gold  by  Aqua  Regalis,  if  Silver  by 
Aqua  Fortis.  Thofe  who  apply  thcmfelvcs  to  that 
black  Art  are  the  moft  barbarous  of  all  Robbers,  and 
iliould  be  punifhed  as  fuch,  without  the  leaft  Com- 
paffion,  for  they  not  only  rob  a  private  Perfon,  but  a 
whole  Commonwealth,  the  pooreft  Member  as  well  as 
the  rich  •,  for  that  Money  thus  clipped  will  perhaps 
fall  to  the  Lot  of  a  poor  Handicraft-man,  who  has 
worked  all  the  Week  like  a  Slave,  in  Hopes  to  have 
at  the  End  a  certain  Sum  of  Money,  on  which  his 
Family  depended  to  fuppJy  their  preient  Wants, 
when  he’ll  find  himJelf  difappointed,  not  by  the  Fault 
of  the  Perfon  who  is  to  pay  him,  but  by  his  being 
paid  in  a  Coin  which  has  loft  two  or  three  Shillings  of 
its  Value,  more  or  Ids,  in  the  infamous  Hands  of  a 
cruel  Clipper.  'Phis  infamous  Practice  of  clipping, 
filing,  (Ac.  has  been  long  in  Vogue  in  England ,  and 


Sterling. 
In  the 


is  not  yet  entirely  abolifhed  ;  for  if  tl^  A(, 

Mint  would  be  plcafed  to  infpeft  narrowly ^ 
will  find  yet  fome  of  thofe  Ruffians  hitV^’  % 
Holes,  and  applied  to  their  Deeds  of  Darfur  n 
them  be  routed  out  and  bleed  that  innoon^Di  Let 
have  fed  themfelvcs  with.  ^  °od  thev 
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Another  Kind  of  falfe  Coins  are  thofe  made  of  p- 
of  Iron,  Copper,  or  other  Metal,  covered  „ 

Side  with  a  thin  Plate,  or  Leaf  of  Gold  or 
neatly  foldered  and  joined  around  the  ^ Vcr’ 
•truck  like  other  Coins ,  with  Figures,  LeerTl’  L"d 
only  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  them  byT-W 
Weight,  and  Sound.  I  would  alk  our  D;v;  Bu  kI 
thole  who  fet  off  thofe  falfe  or  clipped  Coins  A)  1 
have  difeovered  the  fraud,  though  they  be  £0r  ^ 
it,  are  not  as  guilty  as  the  Clippers,  or  fal  far,* 
themfelvcs.  -  'hlers 

The  Place  where  the  Money  is  coined*  called  Mr 
In  France  there  are  as  many  Mints  as  there  are  L  ^ 
in  the  Alphabet,  and  it  is  known  by  the  Letrrr 
Alphabet  placed  in  the  Exergue  of  the  Coin  where 
the  Piece  has  been  ftruck.  All  the  Species  coined 
Paris  are  marked  with  the  Letter  A.  Thole  coined 
at  Roiien  in  Normandy  with  the  Letter  B.  &V  jn '  * 

Province  of  Brittanny  we  have  two  Mints,  one^at 
Rennes ,  where  the  Money  is  marked  9.  and  another 
at  Nantz ,  where  they  are  marked  with  the  Letter  T 

Though  there  were  antiently  Mints  in  mod  Cities 
of  England ,  there  is  at  prefen  t  but  one,  and  that  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  This  Mint  was  made  a  Corpo¬ 
ration  by  a  Charter  of  King  Edward  III.  and  confiib 
1.  Of  the  Warden  or  Keeper  of  the  Exchange  and 
Mint ,  whole  Office  is  to  receive  the  Bullion  brought 
in  by  Merchants,  Goldfmiths  and  others,  to  pay  them 
for  it,  and  to  over-fee  all  the  other  Officers.  2.  The 
Mafter-worker,  who  receives  the  Bullion  from  the 
Warden,  caufcs  it  to  be  melted,  delivers  it  to  the  Mo¬ 
neyers,  and  takes  it  from  them  again,  when  coined : 
Elis  Allowance  formerly  was  not  any  Set-Fee,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Pound-weight  *,  as  by  an  Indenture  un¬ 
der  the  Great  Seal.  3.  The  Comptroller,  who  fees 
that  the  Money  be  made  to  the  juft  Aflizc,  to  over¬ 
fee  the  Officers,  and  reprimand  them  if  the  Money 
be  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  4.  The  Aflay-Malter,  who 
weighs  the  Silver  and  Gold,  and  fees  whether  it  be 
Standard.  5.  The  Auditor,  who  takes  and  makes  up 
the  Accompts.  6.  The  Surveyor  of  the  Melting, 
who  is  to  fee  the  Silver  caft  out,  and  that  it  be  not  al¬ 
tered  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  Melter,  i.c.  after  the 
AfTay-Mafter  has  made  Trial  of  it.  7.  The  Clerk  of 
the  Irons,  who  is  to  fee  that  the  Iron  be  clean,  and  lit 
to  work  with.  8.  The  Graver  who  engraves  the 
Dies  and  Stamps  for  the  Coinage  of  Money.  9.  The 
Melters,  who  melt  the  Bullion  before  it  comes  meow¬ 
ing.  10.  The  Blanchers,  who  anneal  or  boil  and 
cleanle  the  Money,  n.  The  Porters,  who  keep  the 

Gate  of  the  Mint.  12.  The  Provoft  of  die  Mint, 
who  provides  for  all  the  Moneyers,  and  ovcrlccs  them. 
And  laftly,  The  Moneyers,  fome  of  which  (hear  the 
Money,  fome  forge  it,  fome  (lamp  or  coin  it,  and  iomc 
round  and  mill  it, 


COMMERCE. 


CO  M  M  E  R  CE  is  the  Exchange  of  Commodities ; 

or  the  buying,  felling,  or  trafficking  of  Mer¬ 
chandize,  Money,  or  even  Paper*,  in  Order  to  profit 
by  the  fame. 

Commerce  is  divided  into  Foreign,  and  Domeftick  or 
Inland  Commerce. 

foreign  Commerce  is  either  by  I  .and  or  by  Sea  *,  and 
thru  by  Sea,  by  long  or  ffiort  Voyages.  And  Dome¬ 
ftick  or  Inland  Commerce  is  either  by  whoJciale  or  rc- 
rak  ;  and  fbmetimes  by  both. 

Then*  ait*  iomc  general  Qualifications  common  to 
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all  Sorts  of  Commerce ,  and  fome  peculiar  to  each  S01 1 

of  Commerce,  requifite  in  the  Perfon  who  • 

be  a  Merchant,  under  cither  of  the  aforeluid  1  c.n°^ 
nations,  and  which  he  mull  endeavour  to  acquuc 
fore  he  can  expeft  to  drive  on  a  Commerce ,  with  1 

of  obtaining  the  End  propofol  by  it.  ,  . 

'idle  firfl  general  Qualification  is  to  have  a  ru 

Stock  fufficicnt  to  traefe  .with  Credit  and  RcPlJ  ‘  j 
both  at  Home  with  his  Partners,  if  he  has  any,  • 
Abroad  with  his  Corrcfpondcnts,  that  lie  may 
pal ilc  to  bear  ids  Share  of  all  the  Charges  a,^c^ 
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„  j,nd  of  the  Loffes,  when  they  happen,  with 
Pcnce  5  -nci  to  anfwer  ail  the  Demands  of  the  other, 

^rT^are  not  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  Rules  of  a 

a  BUI  of  Exchange,  &c.  be- 
°  c*  he  has  no  Cafh  to  pay  it. 

Ca  The  fecond  Qualification  is  Probity,  which  will  ah 
make  a  Merchant  deal  fairly  and  candidly  with 
way 1  to  be  contented  with  a  reafonable  and 

fVCIdf  Profit  ;  to  put  none  but  the  belt  Goods  in  the 
Hands  of  his  Cuftomers  ;  to  pay  honeftly  and  exartly 
11  the  Handicraft-Men  he  is  obliged  to  employ,  with- 
2  takin°-  the  cruel  Advantage  of  their  Necefiity,  to 
°U  lervahS  their  Work,  and  to  avoid  thofe  fraudulous 
R^kruptcies^  which  is  the  worfe  Theft,  and  for  which 
no  Legislature  has  found  yet  Punilliment  fevere 

CDThe  third  general  Qualification  is  to  underfland 
well  every  Branch  of  the  Commerce  he  undertakes, 
that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
Conduct,  Honefty,  and  Capacity  of  Agents,  Brokers, 
Clerks,  Book-keepers,  &c.  who  have  feldom  all  the 
good  Qualities  necefiary  to  qualify  them  for  their 
Truft  *,  for  if  they  underftand  very  well  their  Bufinefs, 
they  perhaps  want  Honefty ;  or  if  they  are  honeft, 
they  want  Condurt  ;  but  even  fuppofe  that  they  had 
all  the  good  Qualities  imaginable  *,  that  they  were  ho¬ 
neft,  capable,  diligent,  careful,  &V.  which  is  very 
rare  •,  it  is  notwithftanding  always  very  dangerous  for 
a  Merchant  to  confide  wholly  in  Servants  for  the  entire 
Management  of  his  Affairs ;  for  his  Negligence  or 
Careicfihefs  alone  would,  perhaps,  put  them  in  Mind 
to  a dt  otherwife,  than  they  defigned  to  do  when  they 
enter  into  his  Service  ;  for  we  have  an  old  Proverb  in 
French ,  which,  though  vulgar,  is  neverthelefs  very- 
juft  TOccafion  fait  le  Laron ,  the  Occafion  makes  the 
Thief ;  therefore  a  Merchant,  let  him  be  ever  fo  rich* 
or  fo  great,  Ihould  never  believe*  it  beneath  him,  to 
vifit  often  his  Warehoufes,  to  fee  what  Care  is  taken 
of  the  Goods  repofited  there,  and  what  Kind  of  Wares 
are  brought  in  :  He  fhould  alfo  hear,  with  fome  Fami¬ 
liarity,  the  Servants  he  has  appointed  to  thofe  Places, 
in  Order  to  difeover  by  their  Difcourfe,  if  none  of 
them  appropriate  to  their  own  Ufe,  or  to  fpeak  in 
plain  Englijh ,  rob  their  Mafter  •,  which  is  but  too  of¬ 
ten  the  unhappy  Fate  of  plain-dealing  honeft  Mer¬ 
chants,  who,  infatuated  with  the  fuppofed  Honefty  of 
their  Servants,  leave  them  a  full  Career,  to  art  as  they 
pleafe,  and  would  even  think  it  a  Sort  of  Injuftice  in 
them  to  iufpert  a  Servant,  who  all  the  while,  fells 
their  Goods  for  his  own  Ufe,. and  reduces  them  atlnft 
to  the  fhameful  Necefiity  of  facrificing  their  Credit  and 
Reputation  to  the  Security  of  their  Perfon,  by  a  Bank- 
niptcy.  A  Merchant  fhould  alfo  inquire  if  the  Artifi¬ 
cers,  who  bring  Goods  to  his  Warehoufes,  do  not 
.make  Prefents  to  the  Warchoufe-keepers,  or  Clerks, 
in  Order  to  engage  them  to  take  bad  as  well  as  good 
Merchandizes,  as  ir  happens  but  too  often,  and  which 
contribute  much  towards  lefiening  tiie  Credit  of  a  Mer¬ 
chant,  who  fees  his  Commerce  declining  daily,  without 
being  capable  to  difeover  the  Caufe  thereof,  when  there 
is  no  other  than  the  Perfidy  of  their  Servants,  who 
put  bad  Goods  in  the  Hands  of  his  Cuftomers,  while 
at  the  fame  Time  he  defigns  they  fhould  be  fupplied 
with  the  beft,  fince  he  pays  for  the  belt  ;  a  few  Turns 
,n  Ms  Warehoufes,  at  Jcaft  twice  a  Week,  would  re- 
mctly  that  dcftrultivc  Inconvcniency.  He  fhould 
likewife  fit  often  in  his  Compting-Houfes,  and  watch 
narrowly  the  Conduit  of  his  Book-keepers,  and  exa¬ 
mine  often  his  Books  himfelf,  efpecially  the  moft  ef- 
h'ntial  ones,  as  the  Ledger,  Cafli-book,  Book  of  In- 
and  of  Remittances,  &c.  and  therefore  fhould 

to  himfelf  a  very  good  Accomptanc,  or  Arithme¬ 
tician. 

h  a  Merchant  carries  on  a  Dome  flick  or  Inland 
tomcne,  befides  all  the  heretofore-mentioned  gene- 
r'V  Qualification,  he  muft  have  thefe  particular  ones ; 
v‘z>  i.  lo  be  very  well  (killed  in  the  Commodities  he 
tC|"s  in,  foas  to  be  a  perfert:  Judge  of  their  Goodncfs  ; 
ncvcr  employing,  or  never  buying  but  from  the  belt 


Artificers  ;  and  nevef  attempting  to  lower  theft  Pricey 
when  he  knew  that  it  is  inipoflible  they  could  afford 
the  beft  Sort  of  Goods  for  lefs;  for  then  lie  Wbuld  ne- 
cefiitate  them  for  Fear  of  lofing  his  Cuftom,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  have  the  fame  Gain;  to  impofc  bad 
Goods  upon  him.  2.  To  never  retale  his  Goods  if  he 
has  fet  up  for  a  wholefale  Merchant,  fince  thereby  he 
prejudices  vaftly  the  Retalers  ;  or  if  he  be  obliged  to 
do  it,  never  allowing  his  Merchandize,  thus  retaled;  at 
a  lower  Price  than  the  Retalcrs  can  afford  to  fell  them, 
fince  he  is  always  fure  to  diipofe  of  his  Goods  to 
thofe  Retalers,  whereas,  was  he  to  fell  them  at  the 
fame  Price  they  are  allowed  to  the  Retalers,  thofe  poor 
Retalers  Shops  would  be  deferred,  fince  ’tis  reaibna- 
bie  enough  to  fuppoie  that  we  can  firtd  a  greater 
Choice,  and  better  Merchandizes  in  a  Warehoufe  than 
in  a  Retaler’s  Shop,  and  who  would  forbare  referring 
to  it,  if,  befidcs  thefe  Advantages,  he  is  fure  alfo  to 
buy  there  at  a  lower  Price.  3.  A  wholefale  Dealer  ’ 
Ihould  never  give  too  much  Credit  to  Retalers*  unlefs 
he  be  very  fure  of  his  Money  ;  neither  will  an  honeft 
Retaler  *  who  defigns  to  pay,  or  is  in  a  Condition  to 
pay,  infift  upon  being  milled  too  much  or  too  long* 
which  is  always  very  detrimental  to  a  wholefale  Dealer, 
who  can  gain  a  great  deal  more  by  the  quick  Return  of 
his  Money,  than  by  the  exorbitant  Profit  he  experts 
from  milling,  befides  the  great  Rifk  he  but  too  often 
runs  of  lofing  both  Principal  and  Intereft.  3.  A 
wholefale  Dealer  ought  not,  under  that  Pretext  of  mill¬ 
ing,  to  put  bad  Merchandizes,  or  the  Rubbifh  of  his 
"Warehoufes,  to  Retalers,  fince  he  reduces  them  thereby 
to  the  Necefiity  of  felling  thofe  bad  Merchandizes  often 
cheaper  than  prime  Colt, 'and  confequently  to  the  Impofii- 
bility  of  repaying  him, befides  expofing  their  Shops  to  be 
diferedited.  4.  A  RetaJer  can  fcarceJy  commit  a  greater 
Crime  than  that  of  taking  Merchandizes  at  any  Rate, 
and  of  any  Sorts,  good  or  bad,  of  a  wholefale  Dealer, 
with  the  premeditated  Defign  of  never  paying  for  them*' 
and  of  felling  them  at  any  Rate,  with  no  other  View 
than  that  of  getting  Money  for  his  own  Ufe.  An¬ 
other  Crime  as  enormous  as  this,  in  a  Retalei*,  is  to 
fell  by  bad  Weight  or  Meafures,  which  is  robbing 
impudently  a  whole  Commonwealth,  and  diftrelfing 
in  particular  the  pooreft  Members  of  it  •,  who,  when 
they  pay  for  a  Pound  or  a  Yard,  &c.  of  Merchandize, 
are  cheated,  perhaps,  by  the  Rctaler  of  half  an  Ounce, 
or  an  Ounce  in  that  Pound,  or  a  Nail  in  that  Yard. 
Though  the  Legifiature  in  England  has  took  all  the 
necefiary  Precautions  againft  fuch  barbarous  Frauds, 
by  fixing  a  Standard  for  the  Weights  and  Meaft/res  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  appointed  befides  a  Sec  of  Men  to 
vifit  from  Time  to  Time  the  Retalers  Shops,  and 
examine  their  Weights  and  Meafures,  with  Power  to 
fine  the  Delinquents ;  but  their  Defign  is  but  too  often 
fruftrated  in  that  Cafe  ;  for  thofe  Perfens,  who  were 
appointed  for  that  Vifit,  fhould  come  on  the  Rctaler 
unaware,  or  when  he  experts  them  left :  They  have 
not  only  a  certain  fixed  Time  for  their  Vifit,  but  they 
likewife  make  them  with  fe  much  Ceremony  or  For¬ 
mality,  that  the  unfair  Dealer*  being  apprized  of  it,  has 
all  the  Time  to  hide  his  bad  Weights  and  Meafures, 
and  to  put  in  their  Place,  thofe  at  tiie  Standard,  which 
arc  never  fecn  in  his  Shop,  but  at  the  Time  of  thole 
Vi  fits  ;  and  if,  by  Chance,  the  Rctaler  is  furprifed  in 
flagrant  Delilt,  by  thrufling  feme  Money  into  the 
Hands  of  the  Vifitors,  his  brand  is  concealed,  and  lie 
cfcapcs  unpuni  died.  The  Fraud  does  not  con  lift 
wholly  in  the  Weight*  for  a  Retailer  may  have  his 
Weights  at  the  Standard,  and  neverthelefs  defraud 
his  Cuftomers;  for  a  certain  very  honeft  Scale- 
maker,  in  Maiden-lane ,  Wood-ftrect,  in  the  City,  told 
me  once,  that  there  are  very  few  Shops,  efpeci¬ 
ally  Chandlers  Shops,  who  have  notan  Arc  to  give 
a  Turn  to  their  Scales,  and  that  they  commonly  thruft 
a  Pin  in  the  Loop  a-Top  of  the  String  (in  the  Scales 
with  Strings)  on  that  Side  they  put  the  Merchandize 
in*  to  make  that  Side  bare  down  fooner  than  the  other, 
wherein  they  put  the  Weights. 

A  Merchant  who  carries  on  a  Foreign  Trade,  fhould 
be  very  well  acquainted  with  the  different  Products  of 

the 
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the  Country,  or  Countries  he  trades  to,  and  which 
Part,  of  thofe  Countries  produces  the  beft  Goods,  and 
perfectly  know  the  beft,  readieft,  and  cheapeft  Means 
to  come  at  them,  and  confult  the  beft  Method  how  to 
have  them  the  fooneft  Imported  ;  for  that  Purpofe  he 
fhould  have  always  (efpecially  if  he  carries  on  a  confi- 
derable  Commerce  capable  to  defray  the  Expenccs  of  it) 
a  trufty  and  honed  Factor  (if  fuch  a  Thing  can  be 
found)  at  the  Place  where  he  trades  to  ;  to  whom  he 
lhall  allow  an  honeft  Salary,  and  the  Liberty  to  trade 
for  himfelf  if  he  pleafes,  (to  take  off  all  Sort  of  1  emp- 
tation  of  Cheating)  which  Fadtor  fhould  take  a  parti¬ 
cular  Care,  and  fpare  neither  Money  nor  Trouble,  to 
have  always  the  beft  Merchandize  againft  the  Time 
fixed  for  the  Exportation  ;  that  the  Carriages,  or  Ships 
fhould  not  wait  through  his  Negligence,  which  De¬ 
lays,  let  them  be  ever  fo  little,  .'are  always  attend¬ 
ed  with  very  great  Inconveriiencies,  and  always  prove 
very  prejudicial  to  his  Merchant ;  for  if  he  trades 
either  by  Land  or  Sea,  he  runs  the  Rifle  of  lofmg, 
perhaps,  the  Sale  of  his  Merchandize  when  arrived, 
or,  at  leaft,  of  keeping  it  longer  on  his  Hands,  than 
he  had  done,  if  his  Fadtor  had  been  more  expedi¬ 
tious  •,  for  the  Fadtors  of  other  Merchants,  who  deal 
in  the  fame  Commodities,  having  ufed  a  greater  Dili¬ 
gence  in  fupplying  their  Matters,  have  put  them  in 
a  Condition  to  fupply  the  Country  with  the  Goods  it 
wanted,  and  with  as  much,  perhaps,  as  it  wanted  at 
that  Seafon,  before  the  unhappy  Matter  of  the  indo¬ 
lent  Fadtor  can  receive  his.  The  other  Inconvenien- 
cies  are,  that  if  the  Merchandizes  are  to  be  export¬ 
ed  by  Sea ;  the  Ships,  by  thofe  Delays,  will  lofe 
the  Opportunity  of  a  fair  Wind,  and  be  detained 
one,  perhaps  two,  four,  and  fometimes  fix  Months 
longer  in  the  Harbour  than  they  fhould,  during  which 
Time  the  Provifions  are  exhaufted,  and  a  frefh  Stock 
mutt  be  provided,  the  Wages  of  the  Sailors  run,  and 
the  Cargo  is  expofed,  perhaps,  to  be  damaged  ;  be- 
fides  the  lofing,  if  in  Time  of  War,  the  Advantage 
of  a  Convoy,  and  of  being  expofed  thereby  to  fall  in 
the  Enemy’s  Hands,  or  to  a  greater  Inconftancy  of 
the  Weather,  to  Tempeft,  fcfc.  by  the  Change  of  the 
Seafon,  during  which  Ships  are  often  loft. 

But  if  the  Negligence  of  a  Fadtor  is  always  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  a  Merchant,  his  being  over  diligent  can  alio  be 
attended  with  fome  Inconveniencies,  efpecially  if  he 
Huffs  his  Warehoufes  with  damageable  Goods,  and 
which  are  not  of  a  long  keeping,  a  long  while  before 
they  can  be  exported,  becaufe,  perhaps,  he  meets 
with  a  Bargain  ;  for  of  what  Service  can  be  that  Bar¬ 
gain  to  his  Merchant,  if  when  he  receives  his  Mer¬ 
chandizes  they  arc  not  fit  to  be  expofed  to  Sale,  and 
he’ll  be  obliged,  perhaps,  to  fell  them  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  prime  Coft,  or  throw  them  in  the  Street  ? 

If  a  Fadtor  embarks  Bale  Goods,  he  mutt  take  Care 
to  have  them  well  pack’d  up,  that  the  Water  could 
not  reach  them  to  damage  them,  and  fee  himfelf  that 
they  be  put  in  that  Part  of  the  Ship,  where  they  arc 
Ids  expofed  to  Dangers  of  that  Kind  :  If  Wines  or 
other  Liquors,  he  mutt  have  them  put  into  well  con¬ 
ditioned  Caflcs,  ftrong  and  very  well  hoop’d,  for 
otherwife,  by  the  continual  Motion  of  the  Ship,  they 
would  chance  to  burft  the  Caflc,  and  be  loft,  which 
happens  but  too  often.  He  mutt  vilit  the  Ship  before 
it  lets  Sail,  to  fee  if  there  arc  any  neccflhry  Reparations 
wanted,  and  fee  them  done,  and  alio  confult  the 
Wind  as  often,  and  even  ol'tner  than  the  Mafter  of 
the  Ship  himfelf  docs,  that  he  may  lofe  no  Opportu¬ 
nity  of  failing  when  the  Wind  ferves,  and  there  is  no 
juft  Caufc  to  hinder  it. 

Betides  all  this  above-mentioned,  a  Fa 61  or  is  to  be 
very  exa£t  in  obferving  the  Commillion  or  Order  of  his 
Merchant-,  he  ought  to  inform  himfelf  carefully  of  flic 
Commodities  his  Merchant  deals  in,  and  what  fells 
beft,  and  of  the  Courfe  of  Exchange;  to  inform  his 
Merchant  whenever  he  buys  or  fells.  Ships  oil’,  or  ro¬ 
ot  ives  Goods;  for  if  he  lulls  a  Parcel  ol  Goods,  and 
ncgledts  to  give  Advice  thereof,  and  in  the  mean 
Time  the  Buyer  proves  infolvent,  the  Fadtor  (hall 
pay  the  Debt,  although  he  had  an  abfolute  Com  mi  f* 


fion;  for  no  Man  gives  Commiffion  tn  I, 
Goods  fold,  and  not  to  know  of  if,  thouol,  ^ 
miffion  be  abfolute.  °  le  Com. 

I  fay  abfolute  Commiffion,  for  there  are  h 
of  Commiffions  given  to  Faffors,  viz  „Sorts 
Commiffion,  and  a  limited  one.  *  Solute 

An  abfolute  Commiffion, is  when  a  Merrl 

his  Fadtor  free  Power  to  buy,  fell,  or  barter^  ^'lVes 

modify,  at  Difcretion,  or  as  he  thinks  fir.V  S°m‘ 
r* _ m _  ___  * .  jT _ 11. _  __r  txr  ,  _  i  ‘  TO  tyfticli 


wiswvj  fw  **'*«■*  LALjir  c  you  to  aft  as  f  '  ~ 

felf  But  a  limited  Commiffion  does  bind,  or 
Fadtor  to  a  certain  Price,  for  the  buvinV  n/r  ir 
any  Kind  of  Merchandife  ;  in  which  CommifT  C 
ufually  thefe  Words,  Buy  or  fell  fuch  a  Commit 
fo  much ,  or  if  you  cannot,  let  it  alone :  Or,  If  *  at 
not  fell  fuch  Commodity ,  at  fuch  a  Price,  km  it  tin1' 
thcr  Order. 

If  a  Fadtor,  fays  Malons ,  fells  Goods  for  his  0 
Account  to  another,  payable  at  Time,  and  receive11 
the  fame  when  it  is  due ;  and,  in  the  mean  Time  \J 
other  Men’s  Money  remain  in  that  Man’s  Hands  uii 
paid,  for  Goods  by  him  formerly  fold ;  this  Faftor  is 
to  be  anfwerable  for  that  Money  to  thofe  other  Men 
although  he  fhould  never  recover  a  Penny  of  it:  For 

he  can’t,  without  Fraud,  bear  with  the  Non-payment 
of  other  Men’s  Money,  when  due,  and  procure  the 
Payment  of  his  own. 

If  a  Fadtor  buy  a  Commodity  according  to  Com¬ 
miffion,  and  afterwards  the  Price  advances,  and  the 
Fadtor  fraudulently  converts  the  Gain  to  his  own  Uk 
the  Merchant,  in  this  Cafe,  •  may  recover  Damages 
from  his  Fadtor,  by  the  Cuftom  of  Merchants,  upon 
Proof  thereof. 

If  a  Fadtor,  by  the  Advice  of  his  Merchant,  buy  a 
Commodity  with  his  Merchant’s  Money,  or  by  his 
Credit,  and  his  Fadtor,  without  Advice,  fells  the  lame 
again  for  his  own  Benefit ;  the  Merchant  lhall  recover 
this  Gain  of  the  Fadtor,  and,  moreover,  lhall  be  a- 
merccd  for  the  fame. 

If  a  Fadtor  fells  his  Merchant’s  Goods  to  a  Man 
diferedited,  and  that  Buyer  breaks  before  Payment, 
the  Fadtor  fhall  pay  for  the  faid  Goods,  unlefs  he  can 
prove-'  that  he  was  ignorant  of  it,  and  that  he  trufted 
the  Man  for  Goods  of  his  own  alfo. 

If  a  Fadtor  do,  by  falfe  Entry  at  the  Cuftom- 
Houfe,  conceal  Part  of  the  Cuftom,  without  Advice 
of  his  Merchant,  whereby  the  Goods  become  forfeited 
to  the  Prince’ ;  the  faid  Fadtor  fhall  anfwcr  the  Value 
thereof  to  his  Merchant,  as  they  coft,  if  for  Goods  to 
be  exported  ;  or  as  they  might  have  been  fold,  if  it 
be  for  Goods  to  be  imported. 

If  a  Fadtor,  or  Merchant,  in  England)  procures  a 
Merchant  Stranger  Goods,  to  pay  but  Eaglijb  Cuftom, 
by  entering  them  as  his  own ;  fuch  Fadtor,  or  Mer¬ 
chant,  fhall  forfeit  all  his  Goods  to  the  King. 

If  a  Fadtor  makes  any  Return  to  his  Merchant  for 
the  neat  Produce  of  Goods  fold,  in  prohibited  Goods, 
without  Commillion,  the  Fadtor  lhall  bear  the  Lob, 
or  Damage;  but  if  a  Fadtor  do  any  unlawful  Act,  by 
Order  of  his  Merchant,  the  Merchant  lhall  ma^e 
good  the  fame,  and  the  Fadtor  lhall  pay  tupc 

Damages.  •  ,  , 

If  a  Fadtor  be  robb’d  of  his  Merchant’s  Goods,  nc 

fhall  bear  the  Lois.  , 

If  a  Fadtor  buys  Goods  which  afterwards  become 

damag’d  by  Accident,  the  Merchant  lhall  bc.it 
I  j4 

A  Fadtor  is  only  accountable  for  the  Money  he  rc 
ccives  for  Goods  fold  by  him,  but  il  any 
prove  llilfc  Coin,  or  bad,  he  is  to  make  it  £0UL *  r 

If  a  Fadtor,  by  Bill  of  Exchange,  nff  *  , ™ M 
Money  payable  to  a  Perfon  that  breaks  beloie  > 

Bill  is  due;  the  Fadtor,  in  this  Cafe,  may, 
to  countermand  his  Bill  from  the  Acceptor 
he  has  paid  the  broken  Merchant  bclorc  due, 

fwerable  for  the  fame  to  the  Fadtor.  in<i,rc 

If  a  Fadtor  has  Orders  from  his  Merc  ian  -n 

Goods,  &V.  for  a  certain  Voyage,  and  lias  ^ 
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t  jc  diffident  to  pay  the  Premium ;  if  this  Fac- 
Jiis  the  fame,  and  does  not  infure,  and  the 

■tor  ^  qoq£s  perifli  at  Sea,  the  Faftor  fliall  be 

faid  <♦  r  Damage  to  his  Merchant,  uniefs  he 

anfwera  Reafons  why  he  did  not  ihfure. 

J  Fador,  having  infur’d  Goods,  6ft.  which  hap- 
"  a  Ke  loft,  and .  the .  Faftor  (having  no  Order  or 
Pen  t0  fflnn  t0’  at  Difcretion)  makes  Compofition 

Infurers,  he  /hall  be  an/werable  to  his  Mer- 
i  : what  Abatements  he  makes,  as  well  as  for 

c{%  that  was  infured. 

Tf  a  Faftor  wrongs  his  Merchant  by  Errors  in  Ac- 
he  is  to  make  good  the  feme,  not  only  the 
p^cioal  hut  likewife  the  Intereft  thereof and  the 

’  if  the  Faftor  happens  to  wrong  himfeif  by 
C°r  charging  the  Merchant.  It  is  therefore  ufual  for 
U  Faftors,  in  their  Account  of  Sales,  or  Invoices,  to 
.r  at  tbe  Foot  of  the  Accounts,  Errors  excepted. 
VVrSUnrage,  Provifion,  or  Commiflion,  is  the  Wa- 
of  a  Faftor*  and  is  fo  much  to  the  Faftor  for 
£es  hundred  Pounds  Value  of  the  Produce  of 
Goods  bought  or  fold  by  the  laid  Faftor  •,  which  Pro¬ 
vifion  is  ufua lly  more  or  Jefs,  according  to  the  Diftance 
of  the  Faftory,  or  Place  of  Trade.  Thus,  a  Mer¬ 
chant  at  London  allows  his  Faftor, 


At  Barbadoes ,  arid! 

'  m°ft  othe;  Parts  {  ^  c 

of  the  IFeft-In-  CD  r 

dies  — -  J 

At  Smyrna,  Aleppo. 

and  other  Parts^.  3  L  per  Cent. 

•  of  Turkey  ^ 

At  Leghorn ,  and  o-V 
ther  Parts  of  /-  (.  z{  l.  per  Cent. 

tally  - ^ —  j 

At  Spain,  Portugal,  j  L  ^ 

or  France  > —  S 
At  Hamburg i  andl 
other  Parts  of  the  ±2  l.  per  Cent. 
Eaft-Land  —  j 
At  Rotterdam,  and-j 
other  Parts  of  the  (  1 4-  L  per  Cent . 
United  Provinces  f 

Mgga°rshavep^/.  percent. 


0 

Commiflion  for 
buying,  and  as 
much  for  fel¬ 
ling. 


i- 


♦ 

Which  Fadorage,  or  Coffimiflion-mbney*  is  inferted 
among  the  other  Charges  the  Fador  has  been  at,  con¬ 
cerning  his  Merchant’s  Goods;  as  Warehoufe-Room, 
Brokage,  Wharfage,  Cuftom,  &c.  and  being  de¬ 
duced  out  of  the  total  Sum  the  Fador  fold  his  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Goods  for,  the  Remainder  is  call’d  the  neat 
Proceed  of  the  Account. 

A  Merchant  who  trades  by  Sea,  being  provided 
with  a  Fador  thus  qualified,  at  all  the  principal  Ports 
he  trades  to ;  muft  alio  take  Care,  if  he  defig  ns  to 
make  all  the  Advantage  he  can  of  his  Commerce , 
whom  he  intrufts  with  the  Command  of  his  Ships ; 
for  the  bad  Conduit,  Knavery,  &V.  of  a  Matter  of 
a  Ship,  is  oftner  the  Caufe  of  the  entire  Ruin  of  a 
Merchant,  than  any  other  Accident  that  can  happen 
to  him:  He  lhould  fearch  Matters  for  his  Ships, 
which,  befides  being  very  expert  in  the  Art  of  Navi¬ 
gation,  fliould  have  his  Intereft  as  much  at  Heart  as 
his  own ;  and  not  employ  thofc  indolent,  and  lazy 
Fellows,  who  are  fo  tedious  in  their  loading  and  un¬ 
loading,  that  they  devour  Half  the  Profit  of  their 
Freight,  before  they  can  be  perfuaded  to  quit  the  Har¬ 
bour-,  and  uniefs  they  have  always  a  Merchant,  or  his 
Fador,  at  their  Backs,  are  two  or  three  Months  in 
doing  what  could  have  been  cafily  done  in  a  Month 
or  fix  "Weeks;  who  pretend  to  be  always  hunting 
offer  their  Sailors,  and  their  Sailors  after  them,  fo  that 
neither  of  them  wifli  to  find  one  another :  Nor  thofc 
barbarous  Wretches,  who  ufe  their  Sailors  worfc  than 

they  were  rowing  in  a  Galley  in  ‘Turkey ;  beating 
diem  inhumanly,  and  fometimes  killing  them  v  which 

the  Caufe,  as  might  rcafonably  be  fuppofed,  why 


tlie  Crew  of  fo  many  Englijh  Merchant  Ships  rife 
againft  the  Matter,  and  run  away  with  the  Ship,  Which 
does  not  happen  in  an  Age  in  another  Country,  where 
they  ufe  Sailors,  efpecially  in  France,  with  'a  great  deal 
of  Humanity  and  Moderation ;  never  beating  the 
Sailors,  but  for  fome  great  Fault  committed;  and' then 
they  receive  the  Punifhment  preferib’d  by  the  King’s 
Ordinances,  for  the  good  Order  to  be  obferved  In  the 
Navy.  For  if,  in  France ,  the  Matter  of  a  Merchant 
Ship  has  iifed  a  Sailor  barbarotifly,  during  thfc  Voyage ; 
that  Sailor,  by  making  his  Complaint,  at  his  Return  j 
to  the  CommiJJary ,  or  Intendant  of  the  Marine,  may 
expeft  an  ample  Satisfaction,  and  the  Matter  to  be  pu- 
nilhed  according  to  the  Heinoufnefs  of  the  Crime  i 
Arid  if  he  was  to  kill  one.  of  his  Sailors,  which  never 
happens,  he  could  not  efcape  from  being  hanged. 
Nor  thole  mercenary  Matters,  who  feldom  conlidcr 
how  good  the  Sailors  are,  but  how  cheap  they  cart' 
have  diem  ;  or  who  ftarve  their  Sailors,  or  feed  them 
with  bad  Provifions ;  or  fo  overload  a  Ship,  that  ic 
can  neither  fail,  nor  be  worked  well;  hence  its  being  - 
always  in  Danger  of  being  loft,  in  hard- Weather  :  Gr 
thofe,  who,  to  fave  Wages,-  never  take  a  fufficient 
Number  of  Hands  to  work  the  Ship:  Nor  thofe  who 
are  fo  infatuated  With  their  pretended  Skill  in  the  Art 
of  Navigation,  as  to  be  above  following  any  other 
Advice  but  their  own ;  arid  often  go  to  break  their 
Nofes  againft  a  Coaft,  and  wreck  on  a  Rock,  &c. 
when  they  have  been  forewarned  againft  it.  For  the 
Mafter  of  a  Ship,  let  him  be  ever  fo  expert,  can’t 
fail  with  too  much  Caution,  when  he  thinks  himfeif 
near  any  imminent  Danger.  Nor  thofe  infamous 
Thieves,  who  wreck  their  Merchant’s  Ship  on  pur- 
pofe,  to  defraud  thofe  -who  have  infured  it,  or  for 
fome  other  private  View.  Was  I  a -Merchant,  I 
would  never  intrufe  with  the  Command  of  -  a  Ship,  a 
Mailer  who  is  univerfally  hated  by  all  the  Sailors  that 
know  him ;  for  it  is  a  Sign  that  he  really  ufes  them 
very  .ill,  and' would,  perhaps,  lay  hold  of  any  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  revenged  of  him,  at  the  Merchant’s  Ex¬ 
pence.  •- 

A  Merchant  employs,  alfo,  oftentimes.  Brokers , 
which  are- a  Kind  of  Faftors*  who  are  ufUally  decay’d 
Merchants,  or  Men  that  know  their  Trade  Well,  but 
perhaps  have  not  a  Stock  to  trade '  themfelves,  but 
having  great  Acquaintance,  are  employ’d  by  Mer¬ 
chants  ‘to  bring  Cuftomers  to  buy  their  Merchandize, 
for  which  the  Merchant  .ufually  allows  the  Brokers 
about  Half  per  Cent.  Thefe  Men  are  moftjy  of 
known  Integrity,  and  upon  the  Broker’s  Word  the 
Merchant  gives  often  the  Buyer  Credit. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  Perfons  commonly  employ’d 
by  Merchants  who  cany  on  a  very  Con  fid  era  ble  fo¬ 
reign  Commerce  ;  and  they  fliould  alfo  take  Care,  that 
among  thofe,  efpecially  their  Faftors,  Cafliiers,  and 
Warehoufe-keepcrs,  fliould  fpcak  fever  a!  Languages, 
efpecially  the  moft  univerfally  fpoken  in  the  Countries 
they  trade  to.  If  they  trade  to  the  IVcft -Indies ,  their 
Faftors  there  fliould  fpeak  Spanijh  ;  if  to  the  Levant , 
or  Turkey ,  tiic  Lingua  Franca  ;  if  to  Italy,  Italian,  or 
French  ;  if  to  the  North ,  German ,  or  French ;  if  to 
the  Low  Countries ,  French ;  if  to  Holland,  Butch ,  or 
French  :  And  I  can  venture  to  fey,  that  a  Faftor,  who 
/peaks  French ,  can  ferve  for  all  Parts  of  the  World, 
except  Turkey ,  and  the  IVcft- Indies.  The  Merchants 
themfelves,  if  it  was  pofliblc,  fliould  underftand  fc- 
vcral  Languages,  if  it  was  but  only  to  read  their  Let¬ 
ters  ;  they  fliould  alfo  know  fomething  of  naval  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  or  the  Conftrnftion  of  a  Ship,  that  they 
may  be  capable  to  judge  of  its  Sound  nefs,  when  it 
wants  repairing,  and  when  well  repair’d  ;  of  the 
Goodncfs  of  tiie  Rigging,  &c. 

The  nctft  Thing  which  a  Merchant  fliould  be  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with,  are,  die  different  Produfts 
of  the  fcvcral  Countries  he  trades  to  5  and  to  help  our 
Pupils  to  acquire  that  Knowledge,  I’Jl  put  here  a  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  all  the  Commodities  which  the  fcvcral 
Parts  of  the  World  can  fupply  him  with,  alphabeti¬ 
cally  digefted  mentioning,  likewife,  under  each  Ar- 
o  F  tide. 
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tide,  the  principal  trading  Port-towns  of  each  Part  of 
the  World  where  a  Ship  is  to  put  to  ;  and  beginning 
with 

AFRICA. 

Note ,  That  Africa  is  about  1200  Times  as  big  as  Eng¬ 
land  \  and  the  Ifle  of  Madagafcar  is  near  twice  as 
big  as  England . 

The  principal  Towns  of  Trade,  or  Ports,  in  that 
Part  of  Africa  call’d  Barbary ,  are,  Sally,  Morocco , 
Tangier ,  Fez,  Ceuta,  Algiers ,  S  anti  a  Crux,  Saphia , 
Tripoli ,  and  Barca .  Along  the  Sea  Coaft  between 
Guinea  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  are,  St.  James3 s 
Fort,  in  the  River  Gambia ,  Sierra  Leona,  Sherboro , 
Madre-bomba,  Cape  Miferado ,  Cormontyn ,  Emacham , 
Rio  Nuno,  the  Ivory  Coaft ,  Widdah ,  and  Cape  60*3/? 
Caftle  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

That  Part  of  Africa  between  Guinea  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  produces,  chiefly.  Gold  Duft,  Amber- 
greale,  Guinea  Pepper,  Elephants  Teeth,  Civet,  Of- 
trich  Feathers,  Amber,  Ebony,  Canes,  Cocoa-nuts, 
Cloves,  Saffron,  Cryftal,  and  abundance  of  Negroes, 
which  furnifh  all  the  Plantations  of  the  Europeans  in 
America  witli  Slaves.  The  other  Part,  call’d  Bar- 
baiy,  produces  Hides,  Wax,  Sanders,  Sugar,  Oil, 
Cordovans,  Hemp,  Flax,  Dates,  Almonds,  Indico, 
Gum,  Rice,  Citrons,  Lemons,  Copper,  (Ac. 

The  Commodities  exported  out  of  Europe  into  Gui¬ 
nea,  and  from  thence  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  are,  Fire  and  other  Arms,  Knives,  Hatchets, 
and  all  Sorts  of  hard  Wares,  (Ac.  Tobacco,  Brandy, 
Beads  for  Necklaces,  of  all  Sorts  of  Colours,  Shells, 
call’d  Porcelains,  or  Zimbi’s,  for  Coins,  (Ac.  Thole 
exported  into  Barbajy,  are,  all  Kinds  of  light  woollen 
Manufadhires,  of  all  Colours,'  efpecially  yellow,  red, 
and  green,  (Ac. 

The  chief  Towns  of  Trade  in  Madagafcar,  are. 
Char ambo nie,  and  Faujhere.  Madagafcar  produces 
Ginger,  Cloves,  Red  Sanders,  Saffron,  Wax,  Amber, 
Gum,  Ebony,  Cryftal,  Cocoa-nuts,  and  Metals.  The 
Commodities  exported  out  of  Europe ,  into  thofe  Pla¬ 
ces,  are  the  lame  as  thofe  exported  into  Guinea,  the 
Shells  excepted. 


AMERICA. 


Villa  Rico ,  and  Cividada ,  in  Parovr,  , 

Mondoc ,  and  Serona,  in  Chili,  Th?5  ^Si'  %o 
modifies  of  thofe  Places,  are,  beL/vC-pal 
and  Fowl,  Gold  and  Silver  in  abund  emfoih 

Cottons,  Tobacco,  CocG,^.^",  <’ 
Train-Oil,  Brafs,  Iron,  Copper,  and  Honey  ’  ^ 
The  chief  Commodities  exported  ^ ’ 

into  America ,  are,  all  Sorts  of  EnrobAZ  of 
as  Woollen  and  Linnen 

Tides  Meal,  Wine,  &c.  T(%  ft  £ 

ARABIA. 

Note,  That  this  Country  is  about  15  Tim 
England ,  and  borders  South-weft  on  th  » 
where  the  Children  of  Ifrael  pafs’d  tj,  ° 

Land.  ro  °a  dry 

1 

The  chief  Towns  of  Trade  in  Arabia,  are  iu  , 
Mecca,  Ay lan,  Heratt,  Jar.ama ,  Zidm,  and’  IvT' 
Arabia  produces,  chiefly.  Gold,  prec;01K  y  °r' 

Coffee,  Cinnamon,  Myrrh,  Balm,  Frankincenfe  ni*’ 
banum.  Benzoin,  Storax,  Manna,  Caflia,  (gc  ’ Ti!" 
chief  Commodities  exported  out  of  Eum?\m  * 2 

bia,  are,*  Woollen  Manufadures  particular  f°  h 
Country.  •  or 

CHINA  and  T  O  N  Qu  j 


Note,  That  China  is  about  1 8  Times  as  big  ^  vn 
land,  and  is  faid  to  contain  1885  Cities, 


I 


The  chief  Towns  of  Commerce  in  China >  arc  ft. 
kin,  Cachao,  Kianguing,  Hangchen,  Chan,  Been  Da 
nea,  and  Quangchen .  China  produces  Gold,  Silver 
Precious  Stones,  Porceline,  China  Ware,  Quicktilvcr 
China  Wood,  Sugar,  Cottons,  Silks,  Camphor,  Rhu 
barb.  Civet,  Mufk,  and  Ginger.  The  chief  Com 
modity  exported  into  China,  is  Money.. 

EAST-INDIES . 


Note,  That  the  Eaft- Indies,  i.  e.  the  Mogul's  Empire, 
is  about  19  Times  as  big  as  England, 


Note,  That  America  is  about  90  Times  as  big  as  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  it  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  viz. 
North  America,  the  Middle  Fart,  and  South  Ame¬ 
rica . 


The  chief  trading  Towns,  and  Places,  of  Nor 
America,  are,  Rebeck,  Breft,  Port  Royal,  Inqneht 
Port  Nelfon,  Ifudfon's  Bay,  and  Padoufack.  The  pri 
cipal  Commodities  of  all  thefe  Places,  are,  Bever,  ar 
other  rich  Furs,  Whale-Oil,  Stockfifli,  (Ac. 

The  chief  trading  Places  of  the  Middle  Part  . 

America,  arc,  Bofton,  and  London,  in  New  Englan 

New  York,  Philadelphia  in  Pcnfilvania,  Oxford  in  M, 

ryland  James  Town,  and  JViccomoco ,  in  Virginia 

Charles  Town  in  Carolina ,  Port  Royal,  Sevil,  and  & 

Jago,  in  Jamaica  *,  St.  Domingo,  Cape  Francois,  Po 

de  Paix,  Lcoganc,  &c.  in  the  IHc  of  St.  Domingo 

Port  Royal,  6cc.  in  Martiuico  ;  Ant  ego,  and  Barbadoc 

in  the  Caribbee  Ijlands  ;  and  alfo  Porto  Bello ,  Panam 

Carthagcna,  Curafco,  Caracco ,  Porto  Rico,  Acapulc 

Mexico,  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  chief  Commodities  < 

all  thele  Places,  are.  Cotton-wool,  Sugar,  Tobacc 

|‘uis,  Indico,  Ginger,  Cloves,  Mace,  Nutmegs,  Ri 

hn.  Turpentine,  Copper,  Tar,  Deal  Boards,  Gol. 

silver,  Pearls,  Cocoa-nuts,  Cochineal,  Honey,  Bain 

Amber,  1  lidcs,  'J  allow,  Salt,  medicinal  Drugs,  ar 
Log- wood. 

The  chid  trailing  Towns  of  South  America,  ar 
(.ar  am  ant  it ,  St.  Magtul,  and  Morcquinto,  in  Fir 

Cujcu,  I, ima,  Gucaquil,  Bttefa,  an 

iV'.wT'  m  Pmt'  S/-  Salvador,  St.  Vimm 
:llKi  Sebajlmtt,  m  Brajil ,  AJjitmpthn,  Concept  io, 


The  chief  Places  of  Commerce  ( on  this  Side  of  the 
Peninfula,  or  neareft  Part  of  India,  on  die  Malabar 
Coaft)  are,  Surat,  Bombay,  Cambay,  Goa,  and  Damn  \ 
and  on  the  further  Side  of  the  Peninfula,  on  the  Coro¬ 
mandel  Coaft,  (Ac.  the  chief  Towns  arc,  Fort  St. 
George,  Bijfuagar,  Maliapur ,  Negapitan,  Hugbhy,  Btt- 
Icfcar ,  and  Agra  the  Seat  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  alfo, 
Ac  bin ,  Bencouli ,  and  Indrapore,  Engl  if  j  Factories,  on 
the  Coaft  of  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra  \  which,  tho*  near, 
are  notin  the  Territories  of  the  Mogul. 

The  Eaft-Iudics  produce  Caliicoes,  Canes,  Cottons, 
Velvets,  Silk,  T aflatu’s,  Carpets,  Muffin,  Indico, 
Aloes,  Sattins,  Saltpetre,  Spices,  Amber,  Borax, 
Ambergreafe,  Rhubarb,  Wormfeed,  Sal  Ammoniack. 
Rice,  Tea,  Fans  for  Women,  Cornelian  Rings,  A* 
gates,  Rough  Diamonds,  Pearl,  China  Ware,  Cocoa- 
nuts,  Cinnamon,  Ginger,  Pepper,  Cafiia,  Gold  and 
Silver,  Porceline  Earth,  Bengals,  .and  Alnbaftcr.  The 
chief  Commodity  imported  into  India,  is  Money. 

ENGLAND ,  or  G  R  E  A  T-B  R  1?  A 1 

Note,  That  Grcat-Britain  contains  38  Counties  of 
England,  16  Counties  of  IVales,  and  35  ol  Scotland 


The  chief  Cities,  or  Towns,  of  Commerce,  m  Grea j- 
Briiain ,  are,  London ,  Briftol,  Liverpool ,  Ncwcajtlft 
Hull,  Plymouth,  and  Norwich ,  in  England ;  Loin- 
burgh,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  Glafcow,  ami  Lath  111 
Scotland 

England  produces,  chiefly,  very  fine,  and 
abundance  of  Sheep’s  Wool  j  as  that  of  Hertford! w ^ 
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COMMERCE 


4  **  **  *  *  _ 

T  /icder/hire,  the  IJle  of  Wight,  Devon/hire,  Glouceficr- 
iJ-re  Xorifhire,  &c.  Stuffs,  as  thole  of  Norwich 
Woes  Grogranis,  Barateens,  Camlets,  Calamanco’s, 
Anterines,  Paragons,  (Ac.  of  Exeter,  as  Says,  Sem- 
octernums ,  Perpetuano’s ,  £*.  Druggets,  Serges, 

Fuftians,  Bays,  Silks,  Velvets,  Sattins,  Flannels ; 
Leather,’  Tin,  Copper,  Lead,  Allum,  Copperas; 
Hoijs,  Cheefe,  Tobacco-pipes,  Bricks,  Lime,  Soap, 
pot-Afhes,  Glafs,  and  Saffron  ;  Sea-Coal  and  Scots - 
Coal,  in  the  North  call’d  Cannel ;  Beer,  and  Ale. 
jjie  chief  Commodities  imported  into  England ,  are, 
a  o-reat  deal  of  Portugal  and  Spanijh  Coins,  Raw  Silk, 
\Vine,  Brandy,  Linnen  Cloth,  Oil,  Currants,  Rai- 
fins,  Marble,  (Ac. 

FRANCE . 

Rote,  That  France  is  near  4  Times  as  big  as  England , 
and  contains  12  Governments ,  befides  the  Dutchy  of 
Lorrain ,  and  the  French  County. 

4 

The  chief  Towns,  or  Places  of  Commerce,  in  France , 
are,  Nantz,  St .  Malo,  Port  Louis,  or  Lorient ,  Mor- 
laix,  Rochelle,  the  IJle  of  Re,  Havre  de  Grace,  Bour - 
deaux,  Dunkirk,  See.  on  the  Ocean  ;  and  Marfeilles, 
foulon,  Antibes ,  &c.  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Prance  produces  Wines,  Paper,  Almonds,  Coral, 
Linnen  Cloths,  Salt,  Brandy,  Silks,  Velvets,*  Buck¬ 
rams,  Glafs,  Wheat,  and  all  Kinds  of  Grain,  Rofin, 
Pruans,  (Ac.  The  chief  Commodity  imported  into 
France,  is  Money. 

GEORGIA  in  ASIA. 

Rots,  That  Georgia  is  3  Times  as  big  as  England. 

The  chief  Towns  of  Commerce  in  Georgia,  are, 
fettlis,  Sophia ,  and  Zittach. 

Georgia  produces  Bevers,  Martins,  and  other  Furs  ; 
Leather,  Wax,  Linnen,  Thread,  and  Honey. 

GERMANY. 

Mfe,  That  Germany  is  more  than  3  Times  as  big  as 
England ,  and  is  divided  into  10  Circles. 

The  chief  Cities,  or  Towns  of  Commerce,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  are,  Vienna ,  Noremherg,  Quedlinburg,  Brunf 
wick,  Emden,  Strafburgh,  Frankfort ,  and  Cologne. 

Germmiy  produces,  chiefly,  Wool,  Steel,  Latten, 
and  Iron  Ware,  Fuftians,  Lead,  Copperas,  Allum, 
Hams,  Linnen  Cloth,  Yarn,  Paper,  Bell-metal, 
Qiiickfilver,  Mum,  Rhenifh  Wine,  Tin,  and  Iron 

Work.  The  chief  Commodity  imported  into  Ger¬ 
many,  is  Money. 

IRELAND . 

Note,  Thai  Ireland  is  about  3  Fifths  of  England,  and 
contains  32  Counties. 

The  chief  trading  Towns,  and  Places,  in  Ireland, 

are,  Dublin ,  Kinfalc ,  Galloway,  Limerick,  Drogheda , 
and  Cork. 

v  Ireland  produces  Wool,  Yarn,  Flax,  Linnen  Cloth, 
,uls>  Hides,  Tallow,  Hemp,  Honey,  Wax,  J-Ier- 
lm£s»  an(l  many  other  Sorts  of  Fifh ;  Frizes,  Rugs, 

Pipe-Staves,  Cattle,  black  and  white  ;  But- 
lu>  ^cck‘,  Salt,  Wheat,  and  moft  other  Grains; 
,,('nj  and  Lead,  The  chief  Commodities  imported 
JIU0  ■‘Wfond,  are,  Money,  Wine,  Brandy,  (Ac . 

ITALY 

^olt\  I  hat  Italy,  including  the  Rcpublick  of  Venice, 

,  ,  ■  files,  is  as  big  as  1  and  a  Half  of  England, 
« ts  divided  into  12  Provinces,  befides  the  files  of 
Sardinia^  and  Corftca. 
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are,  Leghorn,  Venice,  Genoa,  Naples,  Meffina^  Pa¬ 
lermo,  &c, 

.  Itah^  produces  jSarfenets,  Velvets,  Taffaca’s,  Flif- 
tians,  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Silver,  Wine,  Cottons,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Rice,  Raw  Silk,  Allum,  Vitriol,  fine  Glafs,  Gro- 
grams,  Thrown  Silk,  Sattin,  Corn,  Marble,  Oil,  (Ac, 
The  chief  Commodities  imported  into  Italy,  are,  all 
Kinds  of  Woollen  Manufa&ures,  efpecially  Broad 

Cloath,  Hats,  Stockings;  (Ac.  alfo  all  Kinds  of  Linnen 
Manufactures,  (Ac. 
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LOW  COUNTRIES,  or  1.7  P  RO  VINCES. 

Note,  That  the  Lew  Countries  are  about  1  Third  of 
England. 

.  L6  Crhief  Sities>  Towns,  or  Places  of  Commerce, 
m  the  Low  Countries,  are,  Amflerdam,  Rotterdam, 

OJtend,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  Middleburg. 

.  The  Low  Countries  produce,  chiefly,  Tapeftiy,  fine 
Linnen,  Silks,  Velvets,  Ropes,  Butter,  Cheefe,  Buffi 
Leather  Ox-Hides,  Armour,  Bruges  Thread,  Chim¬ 
ney-backs,  Steel,  Hops,  Bru fhes,  Grograms,  Cairn 
lets,  flue  Tape,  Bottles,  Pots,  large  Horfes,  Soap, 

Sword-blades,  &c.  The  Commodities  imported  into 

the  Low  Countries,  are,  chiefly.  Money,  Wine  Bran-; 
dy.  Salt,  Oil,  £*. 

» 

POLAND. 

Note,  That  Poland  is  about  three  Times  as  bi0-  as 
England .  ° 


The  chief  trading  Towns  of  Poland,  are,  Dantzick, 
W una,  IVarfaw,  Cracow,  and  Breftc. 

Poland  produces,  chiefly,  Malts  for  Ships,  Linnen, 
Fitch,  rich  Furs,  Wax,  Rofin,  Soap,  Corn,  Amber, 
Allies,  Milk,  Butter,  Cheefe,  &c.  The  Chief  Com¬ 
modities  imported  into  Poland,  are.  Money,  Woollen 

Manufactures,  as  Cloth,  Stockings,  Hats,  and  alfo 
Silks,  Velvets, 

RUSSIA,  or  MUSCOVY. 

iW/r,  That  Rujfia  is  12  Times  as  big  as  England,  arid 
is  divided  into  1.7  Provinces ;  but  a  great  Part  of  it 

is  uninhabited. 

i  • 

The  chief  Towns  of  Commerce  in  Rujfia,  are,  Mof- 
cow.  Archangel,  Peterjhourg ,  Riga,  &c. 

.  RnJfm  produces,  chiefly,  fine  Leather,  Furs,  Mar¬ 
tins,  Sables,  Train  Oil,  Wax,  Honey,  Slad,  Hemp, 
Wax,  Iron,  Saltpetre,  Brimltonc,  (Ac.  The.  prin¬ 
cipal  Commodities  imported  into  Ruffin,  are,  all  Kinds 
of  Woollen  Manufactures,  Wine,  Brandy,  (Ac. 

SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

Note,  That  Spain  is  more  than  twice  as  big  as  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  divided  into  20  Kingdoms  or  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

The  principal  Places  for  Commerce  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  are,  Bilboa,  Cadiz ,  Lifbon,  Gallicia,  Barcelona, 
Malaga,  Scvil,  Oporto,  See. 

Spain  and  Portugal  produce,  chiefly,  Wine,  Wool, 
Madder,  Sugar,  Oil,  Almonds,  Anchovies,  A nni feed. 
Figs,  Raifins,  Bayberries,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Saffron* 
Soap,  Iron,  Allum,  white  Marble,  Liquorice,  Shu- 
mnek,  Cork,  Woad,  Rice,  Silk,  and  Lamb-Skin. 
The  principal  Commodities  imported  into  Spain  \\w A 
Portugal ,  are,  all  Kinds  of  Woollen  and  Linnen  Mu- 
nu  fa  ft  tires. 

SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  DENMARK,  and 

Places  about  the  Baltick . 
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Note,  That  Sweden  is  twice  as  big  as  Denmark,  and, 


'pi  j.  f  t  together,  they  are  more  than  four  Times  as  big  as 

e  ctuc*  towns,  or  Places  of  Commerce ,  in  Italy,  England,  and  contain  13  Provinces,  or  Parts. 


The 
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The  chief  Places  of  Commerce  in  thefe  Kingdoms* 
are,  -  Hamburgh,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm ,  Wibourg,  Slef- 
wick ,  Lubeck ,  Bergen ,  Colmar ,  ^£0,  Nottemburgh ,  Bre- 
?nen ,  Narva,  Leipfick ,  and  Riga. 

Sweden,  Denmark ,  and  Places  adjacent,  produce* 
Ox-Hides,  Goat  and  Buck-Skins,  rich  Furs,  Metals, 
Oak,  Fir,  Honey,  Tallow,  Bow-Staves,  Afhes,  Ca¬ 
bles,  Canvas,  Malts,  Deal  and  Clapboards,  Pitcli  and 
Tar,  Cordage,  Ropes,  Hemp,  Flax,  Linnen,  Yarn, 
Stockfifti,  Wax,  Wainfcote,  Wheat,  Rye;  (Ac.  The 
Commodities  imported  into  thofe  Places,  are,  chiefly. 
Money,  Wine,  Brandy,  Salt,  (A c. 


r  a  r  t  a  r  r. 

Note ,  That  Tart  my  is  the  biggeft  Empire 
World*  being  70  Times  as  bigas  England  ; 
the  North-Eaft  is  little  known. 


in  the 
though 


\ Tartary  produces,  chiefly,  rich  Furs,  as  Sables  and 
Martins,  Mufk,  Cinnamon,  Silk,  Flax,  Camblets, 
Rhubarb,  and  other  Drugs. 

TURKEY  in  ASIA, , 

Note,  That  Turkey  in  Afia  is  about  6  Times  as  big  as* 
England. ,  and  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  Nat  olio, 
Syria ,  and  Armenia  \  and  they  fubdivided  into  1 9 
Beglerbegs ,  beiides  the  Ifles  of  Cyprus ,  Rhodes ,  &c. 

The  chief  trading  Towns  of  Turkey  in  Afia,'  are, 
Aleppo ,  Scanderoon ,  Smyrna ,  Famagufia  in  Cyprus,  Ma- 
raz ,  Ac  far,  Burfa ,  Tarfo,  Cogni,  Atnajia ,  /tfmz, 

Tripoli ,  Sc  home ,  Damat,  Gaza,  Jerufalem,  Erzerttin , 
and  Balfora. 

Turkey  in  produces  Raw  Silk,  Cotton  Wool, 
Drugs*  as  Opium,  Galls,  Rhubarb,  fcfa.  Soap,  Cam¬ 
lets,  Tapeftry,  excellent  Balm,  Wine,  Oil,  Cotton 
Yarn,  Mohair,  Honey,  Goats  Hair,  Worfted,  Box 
Wood,  and  many  other  Commodities  of  lefier  Note. 

TURKEY  in  EUROPE. 


Note ,  That  Turkey  in  Europe  is  about  5  Times  as  bi 
as  England ,  and  contains  1 8  Provinces. 
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The  chief  Towns  for  Commerce  in  Turkey  in  Europe, 
are,  Nipoli ,  Nifithra ,  Corfu ,  Salonicha ,  Belgrade,  A- 
drtanople,  Setines,  and  Bialogrod,  or  Badizlack . 

Turkey  in  Europe  produces,  chiefly,  Wine,  Oil, 
Metals,  Damafks,  Velvets,  Vitriol,  Sulphur,  and 
Turkey  Grogram.  The  principal  Commodities  im¬ 
ported  into  Turkey,  are,  Woollen  Manufactures  of  a 
particular  Make,  and  dy’d  yellow,  green,  red,  (Ac. 

Although  our  Merchant  be  thus  very  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  chief  Products  of  the  levcral  Countries 
the  known  inhabited  World  is  divided  into ;  he  mult, 
alfo,  pcrtcCtly  know  which,  among  fo  infinite  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  different  Sorts  of  Merchandizes,  can  bell  ferve 
iiis  Purpofes,  and  arc  of  greateft  Rcqueft  in  the  Places 
he  wants  todifpofc  of  them  ■,  in  order  to  have  a  quick 
Return  of  his  Money  ;  and  thereby,  having. always  a 
fufficient  Fund  by  him  to  carry  on  his  Commerce,  with¬ 
out  Intcrmiflion,  be  capable  to  lay  hold  of  all  Bar¬ 
gains  which  Merchants  are  often  forced  to  let  flip,  for 
want  of  ready  Cafli,  unlcfs  they  borrow  it  at  an  extra¬ 
vagant  Iiucrclt,  which  leilens  much  their  Gain. 

A  Merchant  mull  likewife,  before  he  can  be  entirely 
ciualifyM  to  trade  in  either  of  thole  Countries,  know 
the  di Hi-rent  Species,  or  Coins  of  thole  Countries,  their 
Weights,  Mea lures,  (Ac. 

As  lor  the  real  Coins  of  the  fevcral  Countries  of  the 
World,  and  their  Value,  we  have  already  mention’d 
thorn,  in  lb  particular  and  cxaCt  a  Manner,  and  lo 
well  circumllanced,  in  the  preceding  Article  of  Coin¬ 
ing,  that  it  would  be  need  left  to  repeat  it  here;  but  as 
Merchants  life  as  often  i  wavy  nary  Money ,  as  real  Coins , 
we  mull  inform  our  Pupils  what  imaginary  Money  is, 
and  how  it  is  ufed, 


count 


Imaginary  Money,  call’d,  alfn  ns 
int ,  is  that  which  has  never  exifted  °H®  ^ 

which  does  not  exift  in  real  Species,  but  is*' T)  ^ 
nation  invented,  or  retain’d,  to  facilitate  the 
Accounts,  by  keeping  them  Hill  on  a  fix’d  of 
not  to  be  chang’d  like  current  Coins,  which  u°°tlnS> 
thority  of  the  Sovereign  raifes,  or  lowers  arrvAr  Au' 

the  Exigency  of  State:  Of  which  Kind  arPoSt0 
Livres,  Maravedi  s,  &c.  bounds, 

Boifard  fays,  that  Money  of  Account  is  a  q 
Money,  or  a  certain  Number  of  Species  wl  ‘  k 
change  in  Subftance  and  Quantity,  but  never 
lity.  Thus,  fifty  Pounds  confifts  of  fifty  Piec^ 
Pounds,  which  are  not  real,  but  may  be  paid  • f 
veral  real  Species,  as  in  Guineas,  Crowns  sivi? 

Cf c.  which  are  changeable,  as  Guineas,  v.  \r  \  ku 
are  fometimes  higher,  fometimes  lower.  *  6  '  vftlc  1 

Almoft  every  Nation  has  its  different  imaginary  M 
7iey,  or  Manner  of  reckoning  Money  *  I  ply  ^  * 
every  Nation,  for  the  Americans  have  none-  the* 
fpedive  Money  of  Account  of  the  Europeans ,  who  W 
there  made  Settlements,  being  eftablifh’d  with  them 
As  to  Africa ,  die  Cities  of  Barb  ary  and  Egypt  iVj,j  * 
ther  the  Europeans  traffick,  reckon  much*  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  in  the  Levant,  and  in  the  Dominions 
of  the  Grand  Seignior ;  for  the  reft  throughout  die  vaft 
Extent  of  the  Coaft  of  Guinea ,  where  the  Europeans 
trade  for  Negroes,  Gold-Duft,  Elephants  Teeth 
Wax,  Leather,  (Ac.  either  the  miferable  Inhabitants 
do  not  know  what  Money  of  Account  is,  or  if  they 
have  any,  it  is  only  what  Strangers,  fettled  mom 
them,  have  introduc’d.  Therefore  I’ll  confine  myfclf 
to  the  Money  of  Account  in  Afia,  and  in  Europe 5  tak¬ 
ing,  however,  fome  Notice  of  the  Macoute ,  and  the 
Piece ,  which  ar-e  the  Money  of  Account  ufed  in  foine 
Parts  of  Africa. 

The  Money  of  Accounts  ufed  in  Afia ,  are,  the  lur- 
kifh,  Perjian ,  Chine fe,  Japonefe,  Mogul ,  &c.  Money 
of  Accounts. 

The  Turks,  both  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  ac¬ 
count  by  Purfes  either  of  Silver  or  Gold,  (the  laft 
only  ufed  in  the  Seraglio )  with  Half  Purfes  of  Gold, 
call’d,  alfo,  Rizes.  The  Purfe  of  Silver,  equal  to  150 
French  Livres,  or  1 12/.  iox.  S telling,  the  Half  Purfe 
in  Proportion;  the  Purfe  of  Gold  15000  Sequins, 
equal  to  30000  French  Crowns,  or  6750  Pounds  Ster¬ 
ling,  feldom  ufed  but  for  Prefents  to  Favourites ;  fo 
that  a  Purfe  Amply  fignifies  a  Purfe  of  Silver,  or  1 500 
Livres.  They  are  call’d  Purfes,  becaufc  all  the  Mo¬ 
ney  in  die  Treafury  of  the  Sci’aglio  is  kept  in  leathern 
Bags,  or  Purfes,  of  thofe  Contents.  The  Merchants, 
alfo,  ufe  Dutch  Dollars,  call’d  Aftiani ,  or  Aboiqucls, 
with  Meideins ,  and  Afpres ;  the  Dollar  equal  to  35 
Meidcins,  and  the  Meidein  to  3  Afpres,  the  Afpre  to 
4  Sterling. 

In  Pcrfia  they  account  by  the  Toman ,  (call’d,  alfo, 
Man,  and  Tumcin )  and  the  Dinar-bfi.  The  lomin 
is  compofed  of  50  /lbajfi's,  or  100  Mamodi's,  or  200 
Chapes ,  or  10000  Dinars ;  which,  accounting  the 
Abaffi  on  the  Foot  of  1 8  French  Sols,  or  the  Diner  on 
that  of  a  Denier,  amounts  to  3/.  12J,  6d,  Sterling 
the  Toman .  They  alfo  account  by  Larins,  efpccial  y 
at  Ormus,  and  on  the  Coafts  of  the  P  erf  an  Culpa ; 
the  Larin  equivalent  to  1 1  ^/.  Sterling ,  and  on  nat 
Footing  ufed  alfo  in  Arabia ,  and  a  great  Parc  of  tic 

Eajl- Indies.  p,  , 

In  China  the  Money  of  Accounts  are,  the  Pit 9  * 

and  Tael ;  which,  though,  in  Elleeft,  Weights,  do  1* 
wife  Jerve  as  Money  of  Accounts ,  obtaining  in  ”°pl  .A 
as  well  as  China.  The  Pic  is  divided  into  100  a  » 
fome  lay  12 5  ;  the  Cati  into  i(  Taels,  cachTtff  etL 
to  1  Ounce  2  Drachms;  the  Ptcol  contains  66  at 

the  Tael  equivalent  to  6  s.  8  d.  Sterling,  .  . 

Japonefe  Money  of  Accounts  are,  the  Shuitcs,  oc  > 
'Ocbans,  or  Cubans,  and  Taels .  Two  hundred  Seme 
are  equal  to  500  Dutch  Pounds ;  the  Cockctn  cq  ' 
jo  Low  Counhy  Pounds ;  1000  Ocbans  ma ve  4j 
Taels. 
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At  Surat,  Agra,  and  the  reft  of  the  Eftat'es ^  ^ 
'cat  Mogul,  they  ufe,  for  Money  of  Accounts , 


f 


CO  M  M  E  R  C  E, 


'lit 


or  LcclU-,  implying  an  hundred  tlioufand : 
r„„  of  Rupees  is  iooooo  Rupees ,  the  Lucre 

1  l.lUS’ nrarl v  on  the  Footing  of  the  Million  in  France, 
b"in,S  M-unyof  Gold  in  Holland. 

01  rh, -on about  Malabar ,  and  at  Goa,  they  ufe  Tan- 
<  I'intiHS,  and  Pardos  Xeraphm.  The  Tanga  is  ot 
„?i!  1.  vjz,  of  good  and  bad  Alloy;  hence  their 

V11  is’  to  count  by  good  or  bad  Money.  The 
(T1'  .  „f  iood  Alloy  is  4-  better  than  the  bad,  fo  that 
ura’s  pood  Alloy  being  allow’d  the  Pardos  Xera- 
4,  'di -re  will  be  requir’d  5  of  the  bad.  Four  Vin- 

0od,  make  a  Tan-a,  likewife,  good  ;  1 5  Bar, ten’s 


4 1 

fhin, 
tins  £ 


pv'in  ;  the  good  Banico  is  equal  to  a  Portuguefe 

Vr  i French  Bonier ,  or  VT  of  a  Penny  Sterling. 

j’  t|ic  Hland  of  Java  they  ule  the  Sonia,  Sapacoit, 
r  and  Calls ;  which  kill:  Money,  together  with 

tiVuOS,  _  .  _ ,  1  . . .,11 


,  .  ilah,  or  Z^rr,  is  much  uled  throughout  all  the 
aft -Indies.  The  Santa  is  200  Caxa’s,  or  thole  little 
Pieces  hung  on  a  String,  mention’d  in  our  Treadle  ot 

Coining,  ami  is  equal  to  44  of  a  Penny  Sterling  ;  5 
make  the  Sapacou  ;  the  IWctf  equal  to  2  Sd. 

Sterling  9  the  Cati  contains  20  Taels,  the  Tael  6  s.  Scl. 

There  are  Iflands,  Cities,  and  States  of  the  Eafi- 
Indies,  whole  Money  of  Accounts  is  not  here  exprelfed, 
partly  becaule  reducible  to  ibme  of  thole  abovemen- 
tion’cl ;  and  partly  bccaufc  we  lind  no  certain  confident 
Account  of  them  in  any  of  the  Authors  or  Memoirs 

herein  con liil ted. 

The  Money  of  Accounts  11  fed  in  Europe ,  are,  the 
Preach,  Englifh ,  Span  if b,  Italian ,  Sicilian ,  Polifb ,  Ger¬ 
man,  Dutch ,  Swedifh ,  Deinifh ,  and  Mufcovite  Money  of 
Accounts. 

The  French  Money  of  Account  was  antiently  the  7V 
Toumois ,  and  the  Era,  or  Crown;  but  fince  the 
Ordonnance  of  1667,  they  only  reckon  by  Livres, 
i.e.  Pounds;  z\  f.  Shillings;  and  D enters  Tour- 
mis ,  /.  e.  Pence.  The  Livre  20  .Wj,  or  4  ot  the 
£r//,  or  Crown  ;  the  Sol  1 2  Denicrs.  The  Mai  lie , 
6b  ole,  or  Halfpenny  Toumois ,  is  alfo,  now,  a  Money 
of  Account ,  though  antiently  a  real  Coin.  The  Muille 
is  divided  into  two  P/Af,  and  each  73/7  into  two  to??- 
A;/5,  all  Mcwey  of  Accounts-,  to  which  mull  be  added, 
the  of  the  fame  Value  with  the  Lime,  viz.  20 

Toumois  ;  and  tire  Blanc,  5  Denicrs  Toumois ;  and 
the  Carolus  10  ;  all  three  antiently  real  Coins. 

In Enc. land  they  account  by  Pounds ,  Shillings,  and 
Piv/cc,  Sterling ;  the  P<?aw<7  containing  20  Shillings , 
and  tire  Shilling  1 2  Pence. 

In  Spain  the  Money  of  Accounts  are,  the  Pcfo ,  Z>//- 
cat  of  Silver,  and  Vcllon ,  jR/W  of  Fi?//cw,  and  Corn  a  do' s 
ami  Maravcdi's  of  Silver  and  Vcllon.  The  Pcfo  is  to 
the  Ducat  as  12  to  10  ;  the  Ducat  of  Silver  contains 
u  Rials  of  Silver;  and  that  of  Vcllon,  11  Rials  of 
Vcllon;  which  makes  a  Difference  of  near  one  Half; 
the  Silver  Rial  being  current  for  7  j.  Sterling,  and  that 
of  Vcllon  only  at  3.1.  8  d.  Sterling ;  34  Maravedi's 
make  the  Rial  of  Vcllon  ;  and  63  that  of  Silver ;  the 
Maravedi  is  divided  into  4  Cornaro's. 

In  Italy  the  Money  of  Accounts  are  various,  almofl 
ns  the  Cities  of  Commerce.  At  Rom  e  they  account  by 
Vounds,  Shillings,  and  Bence,  of  Gold  di  Stawpa.  At 
Venice,  by  Ducats,  and  Gros  di  Banco  ;  the  Ducat 
divided  imo  24  Gros,  each  Gros  equal  to  2 4  d.  Ster¬ 
ling  \  and  by  Ducats  current,  call’d  alfo  Sequins,  equal 
too.f.  2d.  Sterling  ;  and  by  Pounds,  Shillings,  and 
Pence,  At  Lucca,  and  Bergamo,  they  ufe  the  four 
huV,  and  only  the  three  lalt  at  Bologna ,  Mantua ,  and 
Savoy.  In  Geneva,  bolides  Pounds ,  Shillings,  and 
Pence,  they  account  alfo  by  Florins,  containing  6  Sol¬ 
di  s,  or  o'  d.  Sterling.  At  Leghorn  and  Genoa, 


toll's ;  which  are  fumm’J  by  30,  io,  ahd  6 ;  th" 

Ounce  being  30  Tar  ins,  the  Turin  20  Grains ,  and  thft 

Grain  6  Picoli's.  At  Malta  thev  account  bv  Pounds 

*  * 

Ounces,  Carlins,  and  Grains  ;  the  Ounce  30  Tar  ins,  or 
60  Cariins ,  or  600  Grains  ;  the  Carlin  equal  to  6-4  d-. . 
Sterling. 

Throughout  Poland,  moft  of  the  Dominions  of 
the  Xing  of.  Prufjia ,  and  Dantzick,  they  account  by 
Rix  dollars,  Roups ,  and  Greeks  ;  tire  Rixclollar  equal  to 
4  s.  6d.  Sterling,  and  divided  -  into  32  Roups ;  and 
again,  in  the  Pruffian  Territories,  into  24  Grochs  ;  in 
Poland,  into  90  Grochs.  Sometimes  they  ufe  the  Flo¬ 
rin,  Grech,  and  Penin. 

In  Switzerland,  and  many  of  the  chief  Cities  of 
Germany,  particularly  Franc  fort,  they  account  by  Flo¬ 
rins ,  (but  on  a  Footing  different  from  that  of  Hol¬ 
land  )  Creuxes,  or  Cru  Sizers,  and  Penn  ins  ;  the  Florin 
equal  to  3  s.  Sterling,  and  divided  into  60  Creux,  or 
Krcutz,  and  the  Creux  into  8  Penn  ins.  In.  others,  as 
Hambourg,  Berlin ,  &c.  by  Mr  dollars,  Marks  Lubs $ 
Schcliings  Lubs,  and  Denicrs  Lubs  ;  the  Rixclollar  and 
Dollars  on  the  Foot  of  the  French  Crown,  or  4 s.  6d. 
Sterling,  divided  into  3  Marks,  the  Mark  into  16 
Schcliings,  and  the  Schclling  into  1 2  Pennins.  At  H a  in¬ 
born- g  they  alfo  ufe  the  Livre,  Schclling ,  and  Denier  dd 
Gros.  At  Ausbourg,  and  Bolzamont,  they  account 
by  Dollars  and  Creuxes  ;  the  Dollar  equal  to  4  s .  6  d. 
Sterling ,  divided  into  90  Creuxes.  At  Nambourg,  by 
Rixdo liars,  Gros ,  and  Fenens  ;  the  Rixclollar  equal  to 
4  s.  6  d.  Sterling,  divided  into  36  Gros,  and  the  Gw 
into  12  Fenins.  At  Strasbourg,  by  Florins,  Creux, 
and  Pennins ;  the  Florin  equal  to  1  s-.  6  d.  Sterling, 
divided  into  60  Creuxes,  and  the  Creux  into  S  Pen¬ 
nins. 

In  Holland,  Zealand ,  Brabant,  and  Cologn,  they 
ufe  the  Pundt,  or  Livre  dc  Gros  ;  Schclling,  or  Sol  de 
Gros ;  and  Penning,  or  D enters  Gros.  The  Pundt 
containing  20  Schcliings,  and  the  Schclling  12  Pcn- 
?iings  ;  the  Pundt  equal  to  7  Limes ,  4  Sols,  French,  or 
iol  To  Sterling :  They  alfo  account  by  Florins,  or 
Guilders ,  Patards,  and  Pcnnings ;  the  Florin  is  equal 
to  4  of  the  Pundt ,  or  20  Patards  ;  and  the  Paiard  1  z 
Pennmgs :  The  Merchants  ule  each  Method  of  ac¬ 
counting,  indifferently. 

In  Sweden  they  account  by  Dalles,  equal  to  32 
Sols  Lubs,  or  3^.  Sterling.  In  Denmark,  by  Rix- 
dollars ,  and  Stivers ,  the  liixdollar  divided  into  4S  Sti¬ 
vers.  In  Muscovy  they  account  by  Roobles,  Alt  ins , 
and  Grifs,  or  Grives ;  the  Rouble  equal  to  100  Copecs , 
or  2  Rixdo  liars,  or  9  s.  Sterling,  divided  into  10  Grifs-, 
3  Altins  and  4  make  the  Grif,  or  10  Copccs ;  the  Coped 
at  1 3  d.  4  Sterling. 

From  CapcVERD  in  Africa,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  all  Exchanges,  and  Valuations  of  Merchandizes, 
are  made  on  the  Foot  of  the  Macon tc  and  Pices ; 
which  though  no  Money  of  Accounts,  (for  thofe  Bar¬ 
barians  having  no  real  Moneys,  need  no  imagineny 
ones  to  cftiinatc  them  by)  yet  ferve  in  lieu  thereof. 
At  Loango  de  Boiric,  and  other  Places  on  the  Coallof 
Angola,  the  Ellimations  arc  made  by  Macoutcs ;  and 
at  Malivbo  and  Cabindo,  on  the  fame  CoafV,  the  Ne¬ 
groes  reckon  by  Pieces.  Among  the  firlt,  the  Ma- 
coutc  is  equivalent  to  10 ;  ro  Macoutcs  make  100; 
which,  likewife,  leaves  tis' a  Kind  of  imaginary  Money , 
to  ellimatc  any  Purchalc,  Exchange,  &c.  they  fix  on 
the  one  Side  the  Number  of  Macoutcs  requir’d,  E.  gr. 
for  a  Negro;  on  the  other  for  how  many  Macoutcs 
they  agree  to  receive  c-acli  Kind  ol  Merchandise  re¬ 
quir’d  for  the  Negro;  fo  that  there  are  fevcral  Bar¬ 
gains  made  for  one.  Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  Slave  be 
fix’d  at  3  300,  this  amounts  to  3 50  Mac q tiles ;  to  make 


vers. 


mvu y,  in  Ut7/rlV7)  DClKurs  ruuudo^  ijuu  ^ 

Pence,  they  account  alfo  by  Florins,  containing  6  Sol-  gains  made  lor  one.  Suppole,  v.  ti \r.  the  Slave  be 
<\i's,  or  04  d.  Sterling.  At  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  fix’d  at  3400,  this  amounts  to  350  MacotUos ;  to  make 
br Ikies  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence,  they  account  by  up  this  Number  of  Macoutcs  in  Merchandizes,  they 
Puijlcrs,  equal  to  as.'  6 d.  Sterling.  At  Nova  their  fix  the  Price  of  each  in  Macoutcs  ;  2  Flemijh  Knives, 

ft  4  _  ^  n  ft  I  I  •  #  1  f  \  i  ^  X  ‘  1  y  ..1.  «  ««  4ft  A  «  i\  /V /fl  ^  A  »  <  /  4  A  /  ^  41  4  %  A  kft.  I) 
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Money  of  Accounts  are,  Crowns,  Shillings,  and  Pence  ol 
EokOv/wv  ;  at  11a  con  is,  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Gros ; 
11  r  Ancon  a.  Crowns,  Shillings,  and  Pence ;  at  N  a  v  i.  es, 
Dueit ts.  Grains,  and  Tuvins,  equal  to  1  s.  Sterling,  di- 
ykled  into  20  Grains. 

At  Messina,  Palermo,  and  throughout  Sicily,  they 
ntunmt  by  Pounds,  Ounces ,  Tuvins,  Grains,  and  Pi- 
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for  J'-ixample,  are  accounted  1  Macoute ;  a  Copper  Ba- 
fon,  2  Pounds  Weight,  3  ;  a  Barrel  of  Gunpowder  3, 
&c.  For  the  Piece,  it  ferves,  in  like  Manner,  to  eRi- 
nuite  the  Value  of  Goods,  Duties,  &c.  on  either  Side. 
'Thus  the  Natives  require  10  Pieces  for  a  Slave  ;  and 
the  Europeans  put,  lor  Example,  a  Fufee  at  1  Piece, 
a  Piece  ol'  Safcnupoitrcs  Blue  at  4  Pieces,  ScC. 

■  (j  G  Having 
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COMMERCE. 
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1  living'  thus  inform’d  ourfdves  of  the  different 
Monty  of  Accounts  of  all  Nations,  we  mu  ft  endeavour, 
next,  to  acquire,  like  wife,  a  pc  if  eft  Knowledge  of 
their  diifeient  Weights  and  Meafures ,  fince  it  would  be 
impoftibic  to  trade  among  them,  with  Safety,  and  in 
any  wife  to  our  Advantage,  if  we  were  to  truft  to  their 
Probity  for  the  Quantity  of  the  Merchandizes  we  buy 
from  them*,  iince  we  are  even  oblig’d  to  ufe  all  the 
Precaution  imaginable,  to  prevent  being  cheated  by 
the  very  Weights  and  Meafures  we  are  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  Therefore, 

\V  eight,  in  Commerce ,  denotes  a  Body  of  a  known 
Weight ,  appointed  to  be  put  in  the  Ballance  againft 
other  Bodies  whofe  Weight  is  requir’d.  Thole  Weights 
are  ufually  of  Lead,  Iron,  orBrafs;  though  in  divers 
Parts  of  the  Eaft- Indies  they  are  common  Flints,  and 
in  lome  Places  a  Sort  of  little  Beans. 

The  Security  of  Commerce  depending,  in  fomc  Mea- 
fure,  on  the  Juftnels  of  thefe  Weights ,  there  is  fcarce 
any  Nation  but  what  has  taken  proper  Meafures  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Falfification  thereof.  The  furell  Means  are, 
the  flam  ping,  or  marking  them,  by  proper  Officers, 
from  lome  Original,  or  Standard,  deposited  where  Re- 
courfc  may  be  had  to  diem.  This  Expedient  is  very 
antient,  and  many  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that  what 
among  the  Jews  was  call’d  Shekel  of  the  Sanctuary , 
was  nor  any  particular  Kind  of  Weight  different  from 
the  common  one  ;  but  a  Standard,  or  original  Weight , 
preferv’d  by  the  Priefts  in  the  Sandhiary. 

Thus,  alfo,  in  France ,  the  Standard  Weight  is  kept 
under  fevcral  Keys  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Co  nr  des  Mo¬ 
ney  es  ;  and  in  England  in  the  Exchequer,  by  a  parti¬ 
cular  Officer,  call’d  the  Clerk,  or  Comptroller  of  the 
Market . 

Moft  Nations,  where  there  is  any  Thing  of  Com¬ 
merce  fiourifhing,  have  their  particular  Weights ,  and 
even  fometimes  different  Weights  in  the  different  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  for  the  different  Kinds  of  Commodities. 
This  Diverfity  of  Weights  makes  one  of  the  moft 
perplexing  Articles  in  Commerce ,  but  is  irremediable. 
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The  reducing  of  Weights  of  different  1st  • 
one,  is  not  only  imprafticable ;  but  even  thSns  to 

tion  of  thofe  of  the  fame  Nation  ;  witnefs  ?  ^l!c- 
Attempts  made  for  reducing  the  Weights '  Va'n 
by  io  many  of  our  Kings,  Charlematm  %  p/m<' 
Long ,  Louis  XI,  Francis  I,  Henry  II  W  Q 
Henry  III,  and  Louis  XIV.  3  Lharles  IX, 

There  are  as  many  different  Sorts  of 
throughout  the 
there  are  differei 

feme  Countries  have  as  many  different  Weilht  ^ CVCft 
contain  Provinces;  efpecially  thofe  which 
vaft  Extent,  or  which  have  been  enlarg’d  by  ^  a 
quifitions,  or  Conquefts. 

Weights  are  commonly  divided  into  antient  a 
dem ,  and  thefe  laft  fubdivided  into  foreign 

n  •  ;  J  <v*  ana  h. 

mejlick . 

Though  antient  Weights  are,  in  fome  Meafurc  f 
reign  to  our  Subjeft,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  a 
tify  our  Curiofity,  to  take  here  fome  Notice  0f 
efpecially  of  the  Jewifh  and  Roman  Weight s,  the  ^ 
being  often  mention’d  in  the  Scripture,  and  theothf 
in  Prophane  Hiftory,  and  to  reduce  them  both  1 
Englifh  Weights. 

The  Jewifh  Weights  were,  the  Shekel ,  Flanch,  and 
Talent. 


nc\v  Ac* 


Shekels 

6o 

3000 


Manckes 
made  1 

made  50  made 


Talent 


Reduced  to  Englifh  Troy  Weight. 

lb.  oz.  pwt. 

1  Shekel  makes  -  00  00  09 

1  Man  ch - •  02  03  06 

1  Talent  -  x  1 3  10  01 
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Tlie  Grecian  and  Roman  Weights  were,  the  Intis, 
Siliqua ,  O bolus ,  Scriptnhm ,  Drachma ,  Soiling  Sicil'm , 
Duello^  Uncia ,  and  Libra . 


Lcntcs 

Siliqua 

4 

1 

[  Obolus 

12 

3 

1 

Script. 

24 

<L>  ; 

X5  1 
- 

6 

2 

1 

Drach. 

72 

18  1 

QJ 

6 

3 

1 

Sext. 

96 

! 

6 

24 

XJ 

ctJ 

8 

4 

1*5 

1 

6Va7. 

*44 

36  l 

6 

12 

£ 

6 

trJ 

2 

OJ  1 

-a  1 

i4-j 

<L) 

1 

Duel. 

192 

48 

16 

8 

E 

2-!- 

E! 

2 

XJ 

erl 

la' 

<u 

"O 

j 

<U 

576 

144 

48 

24 

s 

6 

E 

4 

E 

3 

X3 

at 

r* 

1 

69I2 

1728 

57 6 

1 

2  88 

96 

72 

48 

36 

6 
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Reduced  to  Englifh 


The  Lcntcs  makes 

Siliqua  - 

0  bolus  - 

Script  ulum 
Drachma  — 

S  ext  iila  - 

Sicilians  — 

Duel! a  - 

Uncia  - 

Libra  - 


Troy  Weight. 


//a 

pwt.  gr. 

0 

0 

0 

O-n,.- 

0 

0 

0 

O  a  a' 

0 

0 

0 

9 1  V 

0 

0 

0 

J  8-ri 

0 

0 

2 

6,-V 

0 

0 

3 

o'; 

0 

0 

4 

FT? 

0 

0 

6 

1 4 

0 

0 

18 

5*5* 

0 

IO 

18 

The  Subdivifionr,  of  the  Roman 


/Is,  libra,  or  Pound. 


1  As,  or  Libra ,  Use.  contain’d 

!  1  Dt'toix  -  - 

I.  l )  ext  a  us  -  - 

.1  Do  dr  a  ns  - -  - 

"  lies - - 

,  \  Sept  mis  ■ -  - 

1  Snn  is - -  - - - 

fytiua/ux  _  _ _ 

\  I  r  ims  - — -  _ _ _ 

’  tip  a  draws  -  - _ 

'  Sextans  — - . - 

t%  Uncia  -  - - ... 


Unc'uc ,  or  Ounces. 
-  1 2 

-  1  o 


The  Roman  Ounce  is  the  Englifh  Averdupoifc  Ounce, 
which  they  divided  into  7  Denarii,  as  well  ns  8  Drachms, 
and  fincc  they  reckon’d  their  Denarius  equal  to  the 
At  tick :  Drachm,  this  will  make  the  At  tick  Weight  -^hea¬ 
vier  than  the  correfpondent  Roman  Weight. 


Note ,  The  Grecians  divided  their  Obolus  into  Chalet, 
teirl*.  Some,  as  Diodorus  and  Silt  das,  divided  the 
Obolus  into  6  Chalet,  and  every  Cbalcus  into  7 
MttIx  ;  others  divided  the  Obolus  into  8  Chalet ,  ant 
every  Cbalcus  into  8  Mnlu,  or  Miniita . 


Modern  Weights  are  divided,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
srv’d,  into  foreign  and  domeflick  Weights.  Doi/nju 

J  1  ...  _  r..,rt  In  ns  tllC 


*  tv ci gists  are  comiucr  u  t 

Though  by  the  27th  Chapter  of  Magna  C/w  t  a  t  it 

V eight  s  are  to  be  the  fit  me  all  over  England. 1 tlicie  a .  J 
otwi  tit  (landing,  two  different  Sorts  of  IJfS  ;.S  \ 

ifferent  Sorts  of  Commodities,  viz,  Troy  It 
tverdupoife  Weight ;  both  thefe  Weights  having 
)rigin  from  the  Grain  of  Wheat,  gather  u  m 

Middle  of  the  Ear.  u 

In  Troy  Weight,  24  of  thefe  Grains  make  a  it  ) 

icigbt  Sterling ;  20  Pennyweights  make  an  T 

,ul  ,2  Ounces  n  Pound.  By  this IVei&  the  E  ¥ 

a’igii  Gold,  Silver,  Jewels,  Grains,  and  Lift  ,j«jlC 


commerce, 


The  Apothecaries,  al fo,  ufe  the  Troy  Pound,  Ounce , 
^  Grain  •,  but  they  differ  from  the  reft  in  the  inter- 
'diate  Divifions  :  For  they  divide  the  Ounce  into  8 
lJ)rachms,  the  Drachm  into  3  Scruples ,  and  the  Scruple 

mto  20  Grains . 

In  Averdupoife  Weight  the  Pound  contains  1 6  Ounces , 
but  the  Ounce  is  lefs,  by  near  -A-,  than  the  Troy  Ounce 
this  latter  containing  490  Grain* ,  and  the  former  only 
f  The  Ozz/zr*  contains  16  Drachms  \  So  Ounces 
Jverdupoife  are  only  equal  to  73  Ounces  Troy  ;  and  17 
'founds  Troy  equal  to  14  Pounds  Aver dupoife.  By  A- 
verdtipoife  Weight  are  weigh’d  Mercury,  Grocery 
Wares,  bafe  Metals,  Wool,  Tallow,  Hemp,  Drugs, 

Bread,  &c. 


A  Table  of  Troy  Weight  ufed  hy  Goldfmiths . 

Grains .  Pwt.  Oz.  lb. 

24  make  1  oo  00 

480  20  make  01  00 

5760  240  12  make  01 

* 

A  Table  of  Troy  Weight  ufed  by  Apothecaries \ 

Grains.  Scruple .  Drachm.  Oz.  lb. 

20  make  1  00  00  00 

60  3  make  01  00  00 

480  24  08  make  or  00 

576  288  96  12  make  01 


\ 


A  Table  of  Averdupoife  Weight. 


Scruples. 

Drachms. 

Oz. 

P. 

Quintal . 

Tim. 

3 

make  1 

00 

00 

00 

00 

24 

8  make 

01 

00 

00 

00 

3S4 

1 28 

1 6  make 

or 

00 

00 

43008 

14336 

1792 

1 12 

make  01 

00 

860160 

286720 

35840 

2240 

2  0  make 

01 

The  Moneyers,  Jewellers,  &c.  have  a  particular 
Clafs  of  Weights  for  Gold  and  Precious  Stones,  viz. 
Carat,  and  Grain ;  and  for  Silver,  the  Pennyweight , 
and  Grain  ;  the  Carat  confifts  of  4  Grains .  Mint-men 
fix  the  higheft  Purity  of  Gold  at  24  Carats ,  and  the 
feveral  Degrees  are  eftimated  from  the  Divifions  there¬ 
of,  viz.  Grains :  But  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  what 
Care  foever  is  taken  in  purifying  Gold,  to  clear  it  from 
Drofs,  it  can  never  be  brought  to  24  Carats ,  but  ftill 
comes  fhort,  at  leaft  -f  of  a  Carat ,  or  a  Grain ;  this 
Grain  they  call  a  Sixteenth ,  and  this  Sixteenth  they 
fubdivide  into  two  Eighths ,  and  each  of  thofe  Eighths 
into  two  Sixteenths  on  which  Calculation,  they  fay. 
Gold  may  be  purify’d  as  far  as  the  firft  Sixteenth  of 
the  fecond  Eighth ,  but  no  further.  Gold  of  22  Ca¬ 
nts,  is  that  which  has  22  Parts  of  fine  Gold,  and  2 
0!  Silver,  or  other  Metal  *,  or  that  which  in  refining 
ioics  2  Parts  in  24  of  its  Weight.  The  Goldfmiths 
generally  work  in  Gold  of  22  Carats  %  by  the  Law  of 
France  they  are  prohibited  from  working  in  Gold  be¬ 
low  23  Carats. 

Carat  fine ,  as  above,  is  the  24th  Part  of  the  Good- 
nefsof  aPiece  of  pure  Gold. 

Carat  Price ,  is  the  24th  Part  of  the  Value  of  an 
Ounce,  or  Mark  of  Gold.  They  alfo  fometimes  fay, 
the  Carat  Weight ,  which  is  the  24th  Part  of  the 
Weight  of  the  Ounce,  or  Mark.  Two  Troy  Grains 
make  a  Carat  Grain. 


The  Moneyers  have  alfo  a  particular  Subdivifion  of 

the  Grain  Troy ,  thus  ; 

The 

The  Dealers  in  Wool  have  likewife  a  particular  Set 
of  Weights ,  viz.  the  Sack,  Weigh ,  Tod,  Stone,  and 
Clove. 

A  Sack  of  Wool  contains  2  Weighs ,  or  3 12  Pounds* 
Averdupoife  ;  the  Weigh  6  Tod  and  a  Half ;  the  Tod  2 
Stones  j  the  Stone  2  Cloves  ;  and  the  Clove  7  Pounds  * 
12  Sacks  make  a  Laft ,  or  4368  Pounds. 

In  France  they  have  different  Sorts  of  Weights  in 
their  feveral  Provinces  *,  the  common,  or  Paris  Pound, 
is  1 6  Ounces,  which  is  divided  two  Ways  -9  the  firft 
Divifion  is  into  2  Marks ;  the  Mark  into  8  Ounces  *, 
the  Ounce  into  8  Gros  the  Gros  into  3  Pennyweights ; 
the  Pennyweight  into  24  Grains  *  the  Grain  equivalent 
to  a  Grain  of  W  heat. 

The  fecond  Divifion  of  the  Pound,  is  into  2  Half 
Pounds  *,  the  Half  Pound  into  2  Quarters  ;  the  Quar¬ 
ter  into  2  Half  Quarters ;  the  Half  Quarter  into  2 
Ounces ;  and  the  Ounce  into  2  Half  Ounces. 

The  Weights  of  the  firft  Divifion  are  us’d  to  weigh 
Gold,  Silver,  and  the  richer  Commodities ;  and  the 
Weights  of  the  fecond  Divifion  for  Commodities  of  lefs 
Value. 


Grain  I  f  20  Mites . 

Mite  I  .  324  Droits. 

Droit  Y  1  j  20  Perets . 

Peretj  /  24  Blanks. 


A  Table  of  the  Weights  of  the  firft  Divifion . 


* 

Grains. 

Pwt. 

Gros . 

Oz. 

Marc. 

7;. 

24 

make 

r 

00 

00 

00 

00 

* 

72 

3 

make 

1 

00 

00 

00 

576 

24 

8 

make 

I 

00 

00 

7008 

192 

64 

8 

make  0 1 

00 

92l6 

384 

128 

16 

02 

make 

01 

Table 

of  the  Weights  of  the  fecond  Divifion. 

Hof  Oz. 

Oz. 

Half  Qr. 

P. 

£V.  P. 

Half  P. 

Pound. 

Quintal . 

2 

make 

1 

00 

OO 

00 

00 

00 

4 

2 

make 

1 

00 

00 

00 

00 

8 

4 

2 

make 

I 

00 

00 

00 

16 

8 

4 

2 

make 

1 

00 

00 

32 

16 

8 

4 

2  make 

i 

00 

3200 

1 600 

800 

400 

200 

100 

make 

01 

Af  Lyons  the  City  Pound  is  only  14  Ounces  j  fo  that 

too  Lyons  Pounds  make  only  88  Paris  Pounds .  Bcfidc 

lUf  c«y  Pound,  they  have  another  at  Lyons  for  Silk, 
containing  1 6  Ounces. 

,  ,  Tboloufc,  and  throughout  the  upper  Languedoc , 
f.  ' 0,1,1  d  is  134  Ounces  of  Paris  Weight.  At  Mar- 
ft,  ancl  th  rough  out  Provence ,  the  Pound  is  13  Oun- 
cei  Ports  Weight. 


At  Rouen,  befides  the  Paris  Pound,  and  Marc,  they 
have  the  Weight  of  the  Vi com tc,  which  is  16J  Ounces , 
and  4-j  of  the  Paris  Weight. 

The  Weights  enumerated  under  the  Article  of  Eng- 
Jijh  ancl  French  Weights ,  arc  the  fame  that  are  us’d 
throughout  the  greaceft  Part  of  Europe  i  only  under 
fomewhat  different  Names,  Divifions,  and  Propor¬ 
tions, 


1 


Particular 


6d 


COMMERCE. 


/ 

p-irt'cnbr  Nations  have  a] To  certain  Weights  peculiar 
to  themfelves;  as  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Germany, 

1- landers,  Holland,  the  Ilanfe  I  owns,  Sweden,  Ben- 

mark,  Mu  ferny,  Turkey,  &cc. 

Sr  a  i  n  lias  its  Jrrobas,  containing  25  Spawjb  rounds, 
or  I,  of  the  common  Quintal ;  its  Quinta!  Macho,  con¬ 
taining  1.70  Pounds,  or  id  of  the  common  Quintal, 
or  6  Jr r oka's  ;  its  Jdarmi,  containing  -do  of  its  Ounce. 
And  for  Gold,  it  has  its  CaJliUan ,  or of-  a  Pound; 
its  Tom  in,  12  Grains,  or  -j-  of  a  Cajlillan.  T  he  fame 

arc  in  Ufc  in  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies. 

Portuoai.  has  its  Jrroba,  containing  32  Lijlon 

Arrulcls,  or  Pounds  ;  Savaiy  alfo  mentions  its  Fara- 
tellc,  containing  2  FiJJjon  Pounds ;  and  its  ixolloli , 
containing  about  1 2  Pounds  1  And  for  Gold,  its  Cbcgo, 
containing  4  Carats.  The  fame  are  us’d  in  the  Per- 

tugurfe  Raft- Indies.  _ 

"Italy,  and  particularly  Venice ,  have  their  Mrglmro, 

containing  four  Mir  res  •,  the  Mitre  containing  30  Ve¬ 
nice  Pounds  •,  the  S aggro  containing  a  6th  Part  of  an 
Ounce.  Genoa  has  five  Kinds  of  Weights,  whereby 
all  Merchandizes  are  weighed  at  the  Cultom-Houfc  •, 
Cafio-w eights  for  Piattcrs  and  other  Species  ;  the  Can- 
tara  or  Ab lintal  for  the  coarfefl  Commodities  •,  the 
large  Balance  for  raw  Silks ;  and  the  fmail  Ballance 
foAhe  finer  Commodities.  Sicily  has  its Rottolo  32 

and  a  half  Pounds  of  Mejfina. 

Germany,  Flanders ,  Holland ,  the  Han f e-Towns, 

Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland ,  &c.  have  their  Scbippondt , 
which  at  Antwerp  and  Hambourg  is  300  Pounds-,  at 
Lubcck  320  i  and  at  Coningsjberg  400  Pounds.  In 
Sweden  the  Scbippondt  for  Copper  is  320  Pounds  ;  and 
the  Scbippondt  for  Provifions  400  Pounds.  At  Riga 
and  Revel  the  Scbippondt  is  400  Pounds  •,  and  at  Dant- 
zick  340  Pounds  ;  in  Norway  300  Pounds  ;  at  Amfter- 
detm  500  Pounds^containing  20  Lyfpondts ,  each  weigh- 

mg  1  x,  Pounds. 

"in  Muscovy  they  weigh  their  large  Commodities 
by  the  Beecher  oil  or  Bcrhewits ,  containing  400  of  their 
.Pounds.  They  have  alfo  their  Poet  or  Peed ,  contain¬ 
ing  40  Pounds,  or  A  of  the  Bcrcherat. 

"in  Tukky,  at  Smyrna ,  &c.  they  ufe  the  Batman  or 
Bat  tenant,  containing  fix  Occos ,  the  Occo  weighing  3 
Pounds  -X-  Englijh.  They  have  another  Batman  much 
Ids,  conlilling  as  the  former  of  fix  Occos  but  the 
Occo  only  containing  15  Ounces  Engl  ip  44  Occos  of 
the  firil  Kind  make  the  Turkijh  Quintal  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  Intelligence  thereof  here  follows : 

A  Table  of  Smyrna  Weights  reduced  to  Englifh 

Weights. 


17 Coo  Smyrna  Drachms,  by  which  they  wek*  n 
ton-wool.  Sheeps- Wool,  Tin,  Box-wood  an'i  ^0t“ 
feeds.  <  5  nci 

The  Bat t man  contains  6  Occos  of  400  j)r 
each,  or  2400  Drachms,  by  which  they  wcio-K  ,  ^ 

Ardas  and  Sherbafec-Silk.  0  ^c§L‘e» 

The  Chique  contains  2  Occos  of  400  Drach 
by  which  they  weigh  Goats- Wool, 

At  Cairo,  Alexandre tt a,  Aleppo ,  and  Akxa-I  • 
they  ufe  the  Ret  to,  Rot  ton,  or  Rottoli.  The 


ms  each, 


Smyrna 

Englijb 

Englifh 

Drams 

Drams 

l. 

oz. 

dr. 

o-57  = 

1. or  : 

=  00 

00 

01 

1.00= 

‘•753 

~  00 

00 

oiw 

146.0  = 

256.0 

=  01 

00 

00 

l 

Potto  = 

1 80  = 

=  01 

03 

1 1 

i 

Occo  ol 

400  = 

70 1 

=  02 

1 1 

n 

J 

Occo  ol 

2.10  = 

43 H 

O  I 

1 1 

06 

l 

Occo  of— 

1  20  = 

210 

=  OO 

13 

02 

1 

Quintal  = 

:  1  S000  = 

3  *  :>45 

=  123 

02 

09 

I 

Quintal  - 

r  I  7600  = 

:  30844 

=  I  20 

07 

12 

1 

Batemans 

=  2400  = 

:  4207 

=  1 6 

06 

1 

Chique  ^ 

-  800  = 

:  I  40  2 

=  5 

°7 

IO 

By  the  Occo 

of  400  Drachms 

are  weighed  Cloves, 

700 

The 


'  V  J  lU  V.  ,  I  J]V^  «  *.4  -  —  j  — 

fruh,  (kilbiinum,  Ginger,  Indigo,  Gum  Adragant, 
\  .i.  iu  t< k  1 ,  white  Cordel'ant,  Scammony,  Worm-feed, 
C  Ov.him.al,  Sallii-parella,  Nutmegs,  Cinnamon,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  Senna  ami  Gallia. 

By  tin  O c,o  of  250  Dmclims  is  weighed  Opium, 
and  by  l  l  lit  t  ol  120  Drachms  Saffron. 

'There  <uv  i  wo  Sorts  of  Quintals  \  the  firil  contain- 
4  •-  Oi.m  el  4 sjo  Drachms  each,  or  iSuoo  Smyrna 
Praclum :  By  which  Quintal  are  weighed  Gauls,  Al¬ 
ien  1,  Cotton,  Yarn,  1  wad,  Brazil- Wood,  Va Ionia 
J .«  j'.wuoil,  Sial,  Sugar,  Wax,  O'Y.  'The  leeond 
Quint  a!  contain/.  44  Occos  of  400  Drachms  each,  or 


Cairo  and  other  Paits  of  Egypt  is  144  Drachms  -  ^ 
ing  fomewhat  over  an  Englijh  Pound.  ,  _/\t *  J  C’ 

there  are  three  Sorts  of  Rottos ,  the  firil  420  Drachnr* 
making  about  7  Pounds  Englijh ,  and  lerving  to  weid* 
Cottons,  Galls,  and  other  large  Commodities-  44, \ 
Second  is  624  Drachms,  ufed  for  all  Silks  but  white 
ones,  which  are  weighed  by  the  third  Rot  to  0f 
Drachms.  At  Seyda  the  Rotto  is  600  Drachms, 
other  Ports  of  the  Levant  not  named  here  ufe  f0ITU!  0f 
thefe  Weights,  particularly  the  Occo,  the  Rottoli  and 
Rotto. 

To  fhew  the  Proportion  of  thefe  feveral  Weights  to 
one  another,  we  fliall  add  a  Reduftion  of  the°divers 
Pounds  ufed  throughout  Europe,  by  which  the  other 
.Weights  are  eftimated  to  one  Standard  Pound,  -viz.  of 
Amfierdam ,  Paris,  and  Bourdeaux  as  calculated  with 
great  Accuracy,  by  M.  Ricard,  a  Frenchman ,  and 
publi flied  in  the  Edition  of  his  excellent  Traite  dc  Com¬ 
merce  in  1 7  3  2 . 

Proportion  of  the  Weights  of  the  chief  Cities  in  Europe, 

or  thofe  of  Amfierdam. 

An  hundred  Pounds  of  Amfierdam  are  equal  to 

108  Pounds  of  Ali cant, 
ion,  lb.  of  Antwerp. 

120  lb.  of  Archangel*  or 
three  Poedes. 

10 5  lb.  of  Arfchot. 

1 20  lb.  of  Avignon. 

9  8  lb.  of  Bafil  in  Switzer¬ 
land. 

1 00  lb.  of Bayonne  inFrance. 

1 60  lb.  of  Bergamo. 

97  lb.  of  Berg  ap  zan. 

95  IbQoi Bergen  in  Nor¬ 
way. 

111  lb.  of  Bern. 

1 00  lb.  of  Befanfon. 

100  lb.  of  Bilbo  a. 

10/5  lb.  of  Bois  le  Due . 

1 5 1  lb.  of  Bologna . 

100  lb.  of  Bourdeaux. 

1 04  lb.  of  Bourg  en  Brcfs. 

103  lb.  of  Bremen. 

125  lb.  of  Brejlaw. 

105  lb.  of  Bruges.  \ 

1 05  lb.  of  Brttjfels . 

105  lb.  of  Cadiz. 

105  lb.  of  Co  log  n. 

125  lb.  of  Coni ngfb erg. 

107  lb.  and  -I-  ol  Copenha¬ 
gen. 

8  7  R lottos  of  Confianliuo- 
ple. 

in,  lb.  antl  v  °f  Dantzic. 

100  lb.  of  Dorl. 

97  lb.  ol  Dublin . 

97  lb.  of  Edinburgh . 

1 43  lb.  of  Florence. 

98  lb.  o f  Frankfort  on  i he 
Maine. 

105  lb.  ol’  Caunt. 

89  lb.  of  Geneva. 

163  lb.  of  Genoa  Cafh- 
weighr. 

102  lb.  of  Hambourg. 

106  lb.  of  I.cideu. 

1 0 <v  lb.  ol’  I.i'ipfick, 


1  o  5  lb.  and  {  of  Liege. 
114.1b.  of  Life. 

1 43  lb.  of  Leghorn. 

106  lb.  and  4  ot  Lift  on. 

1 09  lb.  of  London  Averdu- 
pois-weight. 

105  lb.  of  Lovaine. 

105  lb.  of  Lubcck. 

1 41  lb.  and  \  0f  Lucca , 
light  Weight. 

116  lb.  of  Lyons,  City- 
weight. 

114.1b.  of  Madrid. 

105  lb.  of  Malines. 

123  lb.  and  v of  Miirfiilics . 

1 54  lb.  of  Mejfina,  light 
Weight. 

16S  lb.  ot  Milan. 

120  lb.  of  Montpelier. 

125  Bcrch crofts  ot  Muftovy 
100  lb.  of  Nantz. 

106  lb.  of  Nancy. 

169  lb.  of  Naples. 

98  //a  of  Nuremberg. 

10 o  lb.  of  Paris  ^ 

112  lb.  and  4  oi  Rcvt.* 

109  lb.  ol  Riga. 

1 00  lb.  of  Roc  be  l . 

1 46  lb.  oi'  Rome. 

100  lb.  ot  Rotferdaiu. 

9 6  lb.  of  Rouen  Vieomtc 

Weight. 

,oo  lb.  0  {St.Malo. 

100  lb.  of  Si.  Sc  bap  an. 
158/^.andiolotfr^# 

1 06  lb.  ol  Seville. 

114.IE  oi:SwrM- 

1 10  lb.  ol  St  din  . 

81  lb.  oi  Stockholm. 

Qa,  oi -ThaHy^ 
Upper  Lan 

,  r ,  w,  oi'  Ta  il!-  . 

5  i.anclT«| 

,8  2  lb.  of  Vm«>  I|,ul 

Weight.  T'hcv 


I 
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Thev  Jia^'C  alfo  different  Weights  in  the  feveral 
1  jfthe  Eaft-Fndies ,  viz.  in  Perfia ,  the  Dominions 
'Tth Smw,  Golconda,  Vifapour, 

°  T  Perfia  they  ufe  the  Batman. ,  or  Jkfoa,  which  may 
,  Unkecl  on  as  the  common  W  eight  of  the  Eaft-In- 
hr,  though  under  feveral  different  Appellations. 
TPre  were  two  Kinds  of  Perfian  Battmans  ;  the  one 
1  led  Cachi  or  Cherai,  which  is  the  King’s  Weight ; 

,  tiie  other  Battman  of  Fauns,  from  the  Name  of 
an  0f  the  chief  Cities  of  Perfia.  The  firft  weighs,  ac- 
onr,r,Pfr  to  Tavernier ,  13  Pounds  xo  Ounces  Englijh  ; 
lie  fecond  6-J.  According  to  Sir  J.  Chardin, ,  the 
Kind’s  Batman  is  13  Pounds  1 4  Ounces,  and  the 

Bauman  of  T auris  6-\ r. 

The  Divifions  of  the  Batman  are  the  Rate!,  of  a 
1 6th;  the  Derbem ,  or  Drachm,  which  is  the  50th  ; 
the  Me  [cal,  which  is  half  the  Derbem ;  the  Dung , 
which  is  the  6th  Part  of  the  Mefchal, being  equivalent  to 
fix  Carat-grains  ;  and  laftly ,  the  which  is  the 

h  Part  of  the  £>//;/£.  They  have  alfo  the  Vakie , 
which  exceeds  a  little  the  Englijh  Ounce  :  The  Salt - 
Cher  ay,  equal  to  1 1 70th  Part  of  the  Derham :  And  the 
Toman  ufed  to  weigh  out  large  Payments  of  Money 
without  telling  ;  its  Weight  is  that  of  50  Ahajfs. 

Throughout  the  State  of  the  Great  Mogul  they  alfo 
ufe  two  Kinds  of  Man ,  viz.  the  King’s  Man,  or 
Weight,  and  the  Man  limply.  The  firft  is  ufed  to 
weigh  common  Provifions,  and  contains  40  Seers  or 
Senes,  each  Seer  being  a  juft  Paris  Pound.  Though 
Tavernier,  the  Traveller,  will  have  the  Seer  near  a 
feventh  lefs  than  the  Paris  Pound.  The  common 
Man  ufed  in  the  weighing  of  common  Merchandize 
confifts  likewife  of  40  Seers,  but  each  Seer  is  only  efli- 
mated  at  12  Paris  Ounces,  or  i  of  the  other  Seer. 

In  China  they  ufe  the  Pice  for  large  Commodities, 
which  Pice  is  divided  into  100  Cat  is,  though  fome 
fay  into  125  :  The  Cati  into  16  Taels,  each  Tael  equi¬ 
valent  to  1  j  of  an  Ounce  Englijh,  or  the  Weight  of 
one  Rial  and  5^,  and  containing  10  Majs  or  Majfes  ; 
and  each  Majs  1  o  Con  dr  ins,  fo  that  the  Cbinefe  Pice 
amounts  to  1 3  7  Pounds  E?iglijh  Averdupois,  and  the 
Cati  to  1  Pound  8  Ounces.  The  Picol  for  Silk  con¬ 
taining  66  Cat  is  and  4  :  The  Bahar,  Bahair ,  or  Barr, 
containing  300  Cat  is.  Tonquin  has  all  the  fame 
Weights  as  China.  And  the  Jap  one Je  have  but  only 
one  Weight,  viz.  the  Catti,  which  however  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  China,  as  containing  20  Taels. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  they  ufe  the  Pice,  which 
contains  2  Schans  or  Cat t is  ;  but  the  Sia?neje  Catti  is 
only  half  the  JaponcJc,  the  latter  containing  20  Taels , 
and  the  former  only  10  ;  though  fome  make  the  Chi - 
ncje  Catti  only  16  Taels,  and  the  Siam  8.  The  Tael 
contains  4  Boats  or  Ticals,  each  about  a  Paris  Ounce  ; 
the  Boat  4  S  clings  or  Mayons  ;  the  May  on  2  Fouangs ; 
the  Fotmig  4  Fayes ;  tlic  Paye  2  Clams ;  the  Sanpaye 
half  a  Fouang.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  thefe  arc  the 
Names  of  their  Coins,  as  well  as  Weights  ;  Silver  and 
Gold  being  Commodities  there  fold  as  other  Things  by 
their  Weights. 

In  the  Ifle  of  Java,  and  particularly  at  Bantam, 
they  life  the  Gantatn,  which  amounts  to  near  3  Dutch 
Pounds.  In  Golconda  at  Vijapour  and  Goa,  they  have 
the  Fttra telle,  containing  1  Pound  14  Ounces  Englifo : 
Tlie  Mangalis,  or  Mangelin,  for  weighing  Diamonds 
and  precious  Stones  ;  weighing  at  Goa  5  Grains,  at 
Golconda,  & c.  54  Grains,  they  have  alfo  the  Rotolo 
containing  144  Ounces  Englifo  ;  the  Mctricol  contain¬ 
ing  the  fixth  Part  of  an  Ounce ;  the  Vail  for  Piafrcs  and 
Ducats,  containing  the  73d  Part  of  a  Rial. 

They  have  no  other  Weights  in  America  than  thofc 
the  European  Colonics  fettled  in  thofc  Parts,  each 
Colony  making  Ufe  of  the  Weights  of  the  States,  or 
Kingdoms  of  Europe  they  belong  to.  For  n9  to  the 
dm  of  Peru ,  .which  weighs  27  Pounds,  it  is  evidently 
no  other  than  the  Spauiflo  Arroha ,  witli  a  little  Difference 
w  the  Name. 

Pew  Places  in  AJr'tca  have  any  Weight,  except 
l'ppt  and  the  Coails  of  Africa,  whofc  Weights  aie 
.enumerated  among  thofc  of  the  Ports  of  the  Levant . 


As  to  the  Coafls  beyond  Caps  Verd,  viz:  Guinea,  Congo ^ ' 
to  Soffola ,  Mojamhica,  See.  they  have  no  Weights  ;  ' 
only  the  French,  Englijh,  Portuguefe,  .and  Danes ± 
have  introduced  their  own  Weights  in  their  refj$e£liye 
Settlements.  The  Ifle  of  Madagajcar,  indeed,  has  its 
particular  Weights;  but  it  has  none  that  exceeds. the 
Draclim,  nor  are  they  ufed  for  any  Thing  Sut’  Gold 
and  Silver.  Other  Commodities  they  never  weiglx. 

Thus  far  we  have  examined  the  different  Weights 
ufed  by  all  Nations,  their  Divifions  and  Subdi^iflons  5 
and  demonftrated  them  in  fo  plain  and  intelligible  a 
Manner,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  our  Pupils  ihould 
be  miftaken  in  either  of  them  *,  but  as  Meafures  are  as 
effential  to  Commerce  as  Weight,  and  the  Knowledge 
thereof  as  indifpenfably  neceffaiy  to  our  Merchants, 
we  muft  likewife  enter  into  a  flri<5t  Detail  of  -the  dif¬ 
ferent  Meafures  of  thofe  fame  Nations  whofe  Weights 
we  have  examined  ;  I  mean  of  thofe  Meafures  which 
have  any  Report  to  Commerce-,  for  fhere  are  feveral 
other  Meafures  which  -iveTl  refer  to  other  Subjedls,  as 
being  entirely  Foreign  to  this.  ' 

Measure  in  Commerce  denotes  a  certain  Quantity^' 
or  Proportion  of  any  Thing  bought,  fold,  valued,  or' 
the  like ;  therefore  there  are  as  many  various  Meafures 
as  there  are  various  Kinds  and  Dimenfions  of  the 
Things  to  be  meafured: 

Meafures  are  either  A?iiieni  or  Modern ,  Foreign  or 
Domeftick,  Dry  or  Liquid. 

Though  the  antient  Meafures  are  not  ufed  in' our 
Conmerce,  and  feems  to  be  foreign  to  our  prefent  Pur- 
pofe;  neverthelefs,  as  we  have  took  fome  Notice  of 
the  antient  Weights ,  we’ll  alfo  take  Notice  of  fome  of 
the  antient  Meafures  ufed  in  Commerce,  particularly  of 
the  djy  and  liquid  Attic ,  Meafure  ;  the  dty  and  liquid 
Jeivifio  Meafure,  and  the  dry  and  liquid  Rdmtin  Mea¬ 
fure,  which  we’ll  reduce  all  to  Englifo  Meafures. 

The  Diy  At  tick  Meafures  were  the  Cockle  avion,  Cy - 
a  thus,  Oxubaphon,  Cotyle,  Xefies,  Chionix ,  and  Me- 
dimnus.  ... 

Ten  Cochlear  ions  made  a  Cyathus ;  15  Cochliarions, 
or'  1 4  Cyathus  -made  1  Oxubaphon ;  16  Cochliarions, 
or  6  Cyanchus,  or  4  Oxubaphons  made  1  Cotyle  ;  1 20 
Cochliarions,  Or  12  Cyathus,  or  8  Oxubaphons,  or  2 
Cotyles  made  1  Xefies  oxSextafy-,  i&o  Cochlearions, 
or  18  Cyathus’s,  or  12  Oxubaphons,  or  3  Cotyles,  or 
i4  Xefies  made  a  Choirlix ;  8640  Cochlearions,  or  864 
Cyathus’s,  or  576  Oxubaphons,  or  144  Cotyles,  or 
72  Xefies,  or  48  Chionix  made  a  Medimnus. 

Thefe  Meafures  arc  reduc'd  to  Engllih  thus : 


Pecks 


The  CochliariOn  make 
The  Cyathus 
The  OxubaphOri 
The  Cotyle 
The  Xcllcs  or  Sextary 
The  Chionix 
The  Medirhnus 


o 


o 

4 


Gall. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Pints 


i* 

1  X 
I 

I 


I-r 


Sol. 

o 

2 

4 

16 

33 

*5 

3 


Inches . 
27617* 
763t 

I44-J 

579 
1  58 

7°  si 
501 


■ 

The  Liquid  Attick  Meafures  were  the  Cochelarion, 
Cheme,  My  ft  on.  Concha ,  Cyathus,  Oxubaphon,  Cotyle , 
Xefies,  Chos,  Congius,  Metretes,  Amphora. 

Two  Cocbelarions,  iVuyJc  1  Cheme ;  2 4  Cochliarions, 
or  14  Chcmes,  made  1  Myftron\  5  Cochilarions,  .or 
2-i-  Chcmes,  or  2  Myflrons,  made  1  Concha  ;  10  Co- 
chilarions,  or  5  Chcmes,  or  4  Myflrons,  or  2  Con¬ 
cha’s,  made  1  Cyathus  ;  1 5  Cochilarions,  or  Che- 
mes,  or  6  Myflrons,  or  3  Concha’s,  or  ii  Cyathus, 
made  1  Oxubaphon ;  60  Cochilarions,  or  30  Chcmes, 
or  24  Myflrons,  or  12  Concha’s,  or  6  Cyathus’s,  or 
4  Oxubaphons,  made  1  Cotyle ;  120  Cochilarions,  or 
60  Chcmes,  or  48  Myflrons,  or  24  Cohcha’s,  or  12 
Cyatlnis's,  or  8  Oxubaphons,  or  2  Cotyles,  made  t 
Xtfics,  or  Sextary  ;  720  Cochilarions,  or  360  Chcmes, 
or  288  Myflrons,  or  144  Concha’s,  or  72  Cyathus’s, 
or  48  Oxubaphons,  or  1 2  Cotyles,  or  6  Xefies,  made 
1  Chos ,  or  Congius ;  8640  Cochilarions,  or  4320 
Chetnes,  or  3456  Myflrons,  or  1728  Concha’s,  or 
864  Cyathus’s,  or  576  Oxubaphons,  or  144  Cotyles, 
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or  72  Xeftes,  or  12  Chos,  or  Congius’s,  made  a  Me- 
tretesy  ox  Amphora. 


Thefe  Meafures  reduced  to  Englifh  Wine  Meafure. 


The  Cochilarion  makes 

Cheme  - 

Myftron  . - 

Concha  - 

Cyathus  - 

Oxubaphon  - 

Cotyle  »  ■■■  -  — 
Xcjtes  ■  — 

Chos  ■  . . 

Metretes  - 


Gall.  Pints.  In.  Dec. 


0 

t 

0356A 

0 

<T* 

0712I 

0 

•  1 

T 

O  8  9-rI- 

0 

1 

*517 

C* 

O  i7844 

0 

O 

rx 

O  356-I-! 

0 

1 

s* 

• 

O  5354 

0 

l 

2T 

2,  I4l4 

0 

I 

4,  283 

0 

6 

25,  698 

10 

2 

19,  626 

The  JewiJh  Dry  Meafures  were,  the  Gachal ,  Cab, 
Gomor ,  Seah,  Epha ,  Letteeth ,  and  the  Chonies ,  or  Cor  on. 

Twenty  Gachals  made  1  Cab ;  36  Gachals,  or  1  J 
Cabs,  made  1  Gomor  %  120  Gachals,  or  6  Cabs,  or 
3]  Gomors,  made  1  Seah',  360  Gachals,  or  18  Cabs, 
or  10  Gomors,  or  3  Seahs,  made  1  Epha  1800  Ga¬ 
chals,  or  90  Cabs,  or  50  Gomors,  or  15  Seahs,  or  5 
Epha’s,  made  1  Letteeth ;  3600  Gachals,  or  180 
Cabs,  or  100  Gomors,  or  30  Seahs,  or  10  Epha’s,  or 
2  Letceeths,  made  a  C homer,  or  Cor  on. 


i thefe  Meafures  reduced  to  Englifh  Meafures. 


I 

Pecks . 

Gall. 

Pints. 

In. 

Dec. 

Gachal  makes 

0 

0 

O-tVo 

0 

3 1 

Cab 

0 

0 

2-4 

0 

73 

Gomor 

0 

0 

5'r-o 

1 

2 1  I 

Scab 

1 

0 

I 

4, 

036 

Epha 

3 

0 

3 

12, 

IO7 

Letteeth 

1.6 

0 

0 

26, 

5°  0 

Chomer 

32 

0 

1 

18, 

969 

The  JewiJh  Liquid  Meafures  were  the  Caph,  Log , 
Cab ,  Hin ,  Seah,  Bath ,  Epha,  Choran ,  Chomer.  One 
and  4  of  a  Caph  made  one  Leg*.  54  Caph’s,  or  4 
Logs  made  1  Cab  ;  1 6  Caphs,  or  1 2  Logs,  or  3 
Cabs  made  1  Hin  -,32  Caphs,  or  24  Logs,  or  6  Cabs, 
or  2  Hins  made  a.Seah;  96  Caphs,  or  72  Logs,  or 
1 8  Cabs,  or  6  Hins,  or  3  Seahs  made  one  Bath,  Epha  * 
960  Caphs,  or  720  Logs,  or  180  Cabs,  or  60  Hins, 
or  30  Seahs,  or  10  Baths,  Epha’s  made  a  Coron  Cho- 
mer. 


Thefe  Meafures  reduced  to  Englifh  Wine  Meafures. 


The  Caph  makes 
Log 
Cab 
Hin 

Scab 

Bath  or  Epha 
Coron ,  Chomer 


all. 

Pints. 

Inch . 

0 

o-J 

1 77 

0 

o-J 

211 

0 

3t 

844 

1 

O 

2’533 

2 

4 

5^067 

7 

4 

15,20 

75  5  7^5 


The  Jews  Iuid  alfo  Long  Meafures,,  ox  Meafures  of 
Application,  viz.  the  Digit,  Palm,  Span ,  Cubit,  Fa¬ 
thom,  EzcchieE  s  Iiced,  Arabian  Pole ,  Schamas' s  mea- 
ftring  Line. 

Four  Digits  made  a  Palm ;  12  Digits  or  3  Palms 
made  a  Span  ;  24  Digits  or  6  Palms,  or  2  Spans  made 
w  Cubit\  96  Digits,  or  24  Palms,  or  8  Spans,  01-4 
Cubits  made  a  Fathom ;  144  Digits,  or  36  Palms,  or 
12  Spans,  or  6  Cubits,  or  1 4 Fathoms  made  Ezccbicl’s 
Feed  ',  192  Digits,  or  48  Palms,  or  16  Spans,  or  8 
Cubits,  or  2  Pathoms,  or  14  Ezcchicl’s  Reed  made  an 
Arabian  Pole  \  1920  Digits,  or  480  Palms,  or  160 
Spans,  or  80  Cubits,  or  20  Fathoms,  or  1 3]  Iv/e- 
chiePs  Reeds,  or  10  Arabian  Poles  made  a  Sih,enus. 


Thefe  Meafures  reduc’d  to  Englifo  MeafUrc 


The  Digit 
Pa  bn 
Span 
Cubit 
Fathom 

Ezec bid's  Reed 
Arabian  Pole 

chtcnus 


Engli/h  Feet. 

o 


o 

o 

I 

7 

10 

H 

I45 


Inch. 

o 

3 

10 

9 

3 

u 

7 

n 


Lee. 

912 

648 

944 

888 

552 

32S 

io4 

04 


The  Roman  Dry  Meafures  were  the  Limb  r  , 
Acetabulum ,  Hemina,  Scxtarius,  Sauhnodius  'uP'' 
Four  Ligula  made  a  Cyathus ;  6  liX’  M°d,us' 


Four 
athus 


’  made  i  Acetabulum  ;  24  Ligula  &or  5  r  *!  / 
or  4  Acetabulums  made  i  Hemina  ;  1%  r  Us’s’ 
Cyathus,  or  8  Acetabulums,  or  2  Hemina  5°  1  1 1 

tarius-,  384Ligula,or96Cyathus’s,or6,  Arcrah,  1 5“' 
or  x  6  Heminas,or  8  Sextarius’s  made  a 

Ligula,  or  192  Cyathus’s,  or  128  Acetabulums  ’  ^ 
Hemmas,  or  1 6  Sextant,  or  2  Semimod  made  ’ 


or  32 
Modrn. 


Thefe  Meafures  reduced  to  Englifh. 


T lie  Ligula  makes 
Cyathus 
Acetabulum 
Hemina 
Sex  tarius 
Semimodi  us 
Modius 


Pecks. 

Gall. 

Pints. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o-rV 

0 

0 

o-4 

0 

0 

of-, 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Lee. 

01 

04 

06 

24 

48 

84 

6S 


The  Roman  Liquid  Meafures  were  the  Ligula,  Q- 
athus.  Acetabulum,  Quartarius, ,  Hemina,  Sextmxs 
Congius,  Urna ,  Amphora,  Culeus.  ,  ’ 

Four  Ligula  made  a  Cyathus  ;  6  Ligula  or  i  [■  Cya¬ 
thus  made  i  Acetabulum  j  1 2  Ligula,  or  3  Cyathus’s, 
or  2  Acetabulums  made  a  Quartarius ;  24  Ligula,  or 
6  Cyathus’s,  or  4  Acetabulums,  or  i  Quartadus’s 
made  1  Hemina',  48  Ligula,  or  12  Cyathus’s,  or  8 
Acetabulums,  or  4  Quartarius’s,  or  2  Heminas  made 
a  Sex  tar ius ;  288  Ligula,  or  72  Cyathus’s,  or  48  Ace¬ 
tabulums,  or  24  Quartarius’s,  or  12  Hemina’ s,  or  6 
Sextarius’s  made  a  Congius  ;  1152  Ligula,  or  288  Cy¬ 
athus’s,  or  192  Acetabulum’s,  or  96  Quartarius’s,  or 
48  Hemina’s,  or  24  Sextarius’s,  or  4  Congius’s  made 
1  Urna  ;  2304  Ligula,  or  576  Cyathus’s,  or  384 
Acetabulums,  or  192  Quartarius’s,  or  96  i lemma’s, 
or  48  Sextarius’s,  or  8  Congius’s,  or  2  Urna’s  ma  :e 
1  Amphora\  46080  Ligula,  or  11520  Cyathus’s,  or 
768  Acetabulums,  or  3840  Quartarius’s,  or  1920 
Hemina’s,  or  960  Sextarius’s,  or  1 60  Congius’s,  or 
40  Urna’s,  or  20  Amphora’s  made  a  Culm. 


hefe  Meafures  arc  reduced  to  Englifh  Wine  Meafure. 


Gall. 

Pints. 

Inch. 

Dec. 

Ligula  makes 

0 

O-fv 

0 

1 1 7-A 

Cyathus 

0 

0-4  * 

0 

469  V 

ylcctabulum 

0 

oj 

0 

7°vL 

Suar tar  ius 

0 

oi 

1 

4°  9 

Hemina 

0 

Ot 

2 

SrS 

Scxtarius 
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1 

5 

636 

Congius 

0 

7 

4 

942 

Urna 

3 

4I 

5 

33 

Amphora 

%* 

7 

r 

10 

c6 

Culeus 

l43 

3 

10 

095 

Modern  Meafures  are  cither  Domc/l'iclc  h\s  the  Eng- 
HJJj  with  Rdpedt  to  us)  or  Foreign;  and  art  alfo  di¬ 
vided  into  Long- Meafures,  or  Meafures  of  Application, 

Dry  Meafures  and  Liquid  Meafures. 

The  Englifh  long  Standard  Meafure.  lor  Comma  ce 
is  the  Yard,  containing  three  Eitglijh  equal  to 
3  Paris  Feet  1  Inch  -t\  of  an  Inch,  or  3  ol  a  J  ans 
EH.  Its  Divifions  are  the  Foot,  Span,  Palm,  hie  1, 
and  Barley-Corn.  The  Foot  is  divided  into  f  2  Inches, 

f  «  *  *  4  r*  a  p  *  1 


and  the  Inch  into  three  Barley-Corns 


Tho  Span  is  a 

Meafure 


C  Q  M  M  E  R  C  E. 


Meafure  taken  from  the  Space  between  the  Thumb’s 
End  and  the  Tip  of  the  little  Finger,  when  both  ftretch- 
ed  out ;  and  is  eftimated  at  three  Hand’s  Breadth,  or 
Inches.  The  Palm  is  three  Inches,  and  the  Inch  3 

Barley-Corns. 

Xhree  Inches  make  a  Palm,  9  Inches,  or  3  Palms 
make  a  Span  ;  1 2  Inches,  or  4  Palms,  or  1  y  make  a 
Foot;  1 8  Inches,  or  6  Palms,  or  2  Spans,  or  i~I 
make  a  Cubit;  36  Inches,  or  12  Palms,  or  4  Spans, 
or  3  peet,  or  2  Cubits  make  a  Yard. 

Englijh  Dry  or  Corn-Meafures  are  raifed  from  the 
jVinchefter  Gallon,  which  contains  272^  folid  Inches, 
to  hold  of  pure  running  or  Rain-water  9  Pounds  1 3 
Ounces.  By  an  A<5t  of  Parliament  made  in  1627,  it 
is  decreed  that  a  round  Bufhel,  1 8  Inches  4  wide,  and 
S  deep,  is  a  legal  Winchejier  Bufhel ;  the  Divifions 
thereof  are  as  follows  : 

Three  hundred  and  -L  folid  Inches  make  a  Pint ; 
272$:  folid  Inches,  or  8  Pints  make  a  Gallon ;  544- 
folid  Inches,  or  1 6  Pints,  or  2  Gallons  make  1  Peck  ; 
2178  folid  Inches,  or  6 4  Pints,  or  8  Gallons,  01-4 
Pecks  make  1  Bufhel',  17424  folid  Inches,  or  128 
Pints,  or  f  6  Gallons,  or  8  Pecks,  or  2  Bulhels  make 
1  Strike-,  256 Pints,  or  32  Gallons,  or  16  Pecks,  or 
4  Bufhels,  or  2  Strikes  make  1  Charnock  or  Coom  ; 
512  Pints,  or  64  Gallons,  or  32  Pecks,  or  8  Bufhels, 
or  4  Strikes,  or  2  Charnocks,  make  1  Seam ,  or  Quar¬ 
ter  ;  30)2  Pints,  or  384  Gallons,  or  192  Pecks,  or 
48  Bufhels,  or  24  Strikes,  or  12  Charnocks,  or  6 
Seams,  or  Quarters,  make  1  IV y ;  5120  Pints,  or  640 
Gallons,  or  320  Pecks,  or  80  Bufhels,  or  40  Strikes, 
or  20  Charnocks,  or  10  Seams,  or  Quarters,  or  12 
Weys,  make  a  Laft. 

English-  Liquid  Meafures  were  originally  rais’d 
from  Troy  Weight,  it  being  enafted,  by  feveral  Sta¬ 
tutes,  that  eight  Pounds  Troy  of  Wheat,  gather’d 
from  the  Middle  of  the  Ear,  and  well  dry’d,  fhould 
weigh  a  Gallon  of  Wine  Meafure ;  the  Divifions  and 
Multiplications  whereof  fhould  form  the  other  Men - 
fures.  At  the  fame  Time  it  was  order’d,  that  there 
fhould  be  but  one  Liquid  Meafure  in  the  Kingdom ; 
yet  Cuflom  has  prevail’d,  and  there  having  been  in- 
trouuc  d  a  new  AVcight,  viz.  the  Avcrdupoife y  there  is 
now,  in  England,  a  fecond  ftandard  Gallon  adjufted 
thereto,  and  therefore  exceeding  the  former,  in  the 
Proportion  of  the  Averdupoife  Weight  to  Troy  Weight. 
From  this  latter  Standard  are  rais’d  two  feveral  Mea¬ 
fures,  the  one  for  Ale,  the  other  for  Beer. 

The  feal  d  Gallon  at  Guildhall ,  •  which  is  the  Stand¬ 
ard  for  Wines,  Spirits,  Oils,  &c.  is  fuppos’d  to  con¬ 
tain  231  Cubick  Inches;  yet,  by  adtual  Experiment 
made  in  j 68 8,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Commif- 
fioncis  of  Excife,  if  was  only  found  to  contain  224 
Cubick  Inches :  It  was,  however,  agreed,  to  continue 
the  common  fuppos’d  Contents  of  231  Cubick  Inches 
in  the  Ale  Gallon  ;  but,  in  Eflfcdfc,  the  Ale  Quart  con¬ 
tains  70 1  Cubick  Inches,  on  which  Principle,  the  Ale 
ami  Beer  Gallon  will  be  282  Cubick  Inches.  The  fe- 
ycral  Divifions  and  Multiples  of  thefe  Mea Cures,  are 

as  follow: 

Of  the  English  Wine  Meafure ,  28  J  folid  Inches 
make  a  Pint ;  231  folid  Inches,  or  8  Pints,  make  1 

,  4*58  folid  Inches,  or  144  Pints,  or  18  Gal¬ 

ons,  make  a  Run  diet ;  727  64  folid  Inches,  or  252 
imts,  or  314  Gallons,  or  i-J  Rundlet,  make  a  Barrel ; 
9702  ioJul  Inches,  or  336  Pints,  or  42  Gallons,  or 
•r  Kuncllccs,  or  i-'x  Barrel,  make  a  Tierce  ;  145/5:3  fo- 

\L  nC  lCS*  £r  504  ^ts>  or  63  Gallons,  or  34  Rund- 

iMh!?  ?aTncjs»  or  i-l  Tierce,  make  1  Uogflmid ; 
9279  folid  Inches,  or  672  Pints,  or  84  Gallons,  or 

4i  undJcts,  or  2-4  Barrels,  or  2  'Pierces,  or  14  llogf- 

Piif  111a  cc  1  PwKhion  ;  29106  folid  Inches,  or  1008 
is,  or  126  Gallons,  or  7  Rundlcts,  or  4  Barrels,  or 

hjc,cc!»  or  2  Hogflieads,  or  i4  Punchion,  make 
J  5S212  folid  Inches,  or  2016  Pints,  or  252 

or/i-a’  ^unt^ctS  or  8  Barrels,  or  6  "Pierces, 
Tun  1CiU  or  3  Punchions,  or  2  Butts,  make  1 

or  kVh  Meaf,tn>  8  Pints,  make  1  Gallon ;  64  Pints, 
Ulloiw,  make  r  Firkin ;  128  IJints,  or  1 6  Gal- 
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Ions,  or  2  Firkins,  make  i  Kilderkin ;  2 56  Pints, .  or 
32  Gallons,  or  4  Firkins,  or  2  Kilderkins,  '  make .  1 . 
Barrel ;  512  Pints,  or  64  Gallons,  or  8  Firkins,  or  4 
Kilderkins,  or  2  Barrels,  make  1  Hogshead. 

Of  Beer  Meafure ,  8  Pints  make  1  Gallon ;  72 
Pints,  or  9  Gallons,  make  1  Firkin  ;  144  Pints,  or  18 
Gallons,  or  2  Firkins,  make  i  Kilderkin  ;  288  Pints, 
01  36  Gallons,  or  4  Firkins,  or  2  Kilderkins,  make  1 
Barrel  \  576  Pints,'  or  72  Gallons,  or  8  Firkins,  or  4 
Kilderkins,  or  2  Barrels,  make  1  Hogshead. 

Foreign  Measures,  are  either  French,  Spanifh,Por- - 
tuguefe,  Italian,  Gentian,  Dutch ,  &c. 

French  Meafures ,  in  Commerce,  are,  alfo,  either 
long,  dry,  or  liquid  Meafures. 

The  French  long,  or  Jlajidard  Meafure,  is  the  Aune, 
or  Ell  containing  3  Paris  Feet,  8  Inches,  8  Lines  ; 
or  1  Yard  -r  EngUJh  ;  the  Paris  Foot  Royal  exceeding 
the  Englifo  by  -r44-e  Parts.  This  Ell  is  divided  two 
Ways,  viz.  into  Halfs,  Thirds,  Sixths,  and  Twelfths ; 
and  into  Quarters,  Half  Quarters,  and  Sixteenths. ' 

T  his  Ell  holds  throughout  the  greateft  Part  of 
France,  except  at  Troyes  in  Champagne ,  at  Arc  in  the 
Barrois,  in  fome  Parts  of  Picardy  and  Burgundy,  • 
where  the  Ell  contains  only  2  Feet,  5  Inches,  1  Line  ; 
in  Bretagne,  where  it  contains  4  Feet,  2  Inches,  1 1 
Lines ;  and  at  St.  Genottsc  in  Berry ,  where  it  exceeds 
the  Paris  Ell  by  8  Lines.  But  in  Languedoc,  Pro¬ 
voice,  Guienne,  particularly  at  Marfeilles ,  Montpelier , 
and  Thouloufe,  they  meafure  by  the  Canna ,  which  at 
Thouloufe ,  and  in  Guienne,  contains  5  Paris  Feet,  5 
Inches,  and  6  Lines  ;  or  1  Paris  Ell  and  a  Half.  Ac 
Montpelier,  and  throughout  the  lower  Languedoc ;  as 
alfo  in  Provence,  Avignon,  and  Dauphine,  the  Canna  is  * 
6  Feet,  and  9  Lines  ;  or  1  Paris  Ell  two  Thirds. 

The  French  Dry  Meafures  are,  the  Litron,  Bufhel, 
Minot,  Mine,  Septier,  Maid,  and  the  Tun.  The  Li¬ 
tron  is  divided  into  2  Demi  Litrons ,  and  4  Quarter 
Litrons  ;  and  contains  36  Cubick  Inches  of  Pans.  By 
Ordonnance,  the  Litron  is  to  be  3  Inches  and  a  Half 
high  ;  and  3  Inches  10  Lines  broad.  The  Litron  for 
Salt  is  larger,  and  is  divided  into  2  Halves,  4  Quar¬ 
ters,  8  Demi  Quarters,-  and  16  Meafurettes.  The 
Bufhel  is  different  in  different  Jurifdiftions ;  at  Paris 
if  is  divided  into  Demi  Bufhels,  each  Demi  Bufhel  into 
2  Quarts,  the  Quart  into  2  Half  Quarts,  and  the 
Half  Quart  into  2  Litrons ;  fo  that  the  Bufhel  con¬ 
tains  1 6  Litrons.  By  Ordonnance  the  Paris  Bufhel  is 
to  be  8  Inches,  2  Lines  and  a  Half  high;  and  10 
Inches  broad,  or  in  Diameter  within-fide.  The  Minot 
confifts  of  3  Bufhels  ;  the  Mine  of  2  Minots,  or  6 
Bufhels ;  the  Septier  of  2  Mines,  or  12  Bufhels ;  and 
the  Maid  of  1 2  Septiers,  or  144  Bufhels.  The  Bufhel 
for  Oats  is  eftimated  double  that  of  any  other  Grain  ; 
fo  that  there  go  24  Bufhels  to  make  the  Septier,  and 
288  to  make  the  Muid.  It  is  divided  into  4  Picotins, 
the  Picotin  containing  2  Quarts,  or  4  Litrons.  The 
Bufhel  for  Salt  is  divided  into  2  Half  Bufhels,  4 
Quarters,  8  Half  Quarters,  and  16  Litrons.  Four 
Bufhels  make  a  Minot ;  1 6  a  Septier ;  and  192  a  Muid, 
The  Bufhel  for  Wood  is  divided  into  Halves,  Quar¬ 
ters,  and  Half  Quarters  ;  8  Bulhels  make  the  Minot ; 
16  a  Mine ;  20  Mines,  or  320  Bufhels,  the  Muid. 
For  Plafter,  12  Bufhels  make  a  Sac ;  and  36  Sacs  a 
Muid.  For  Lime,  3  Bufhels  make  a  Minot ;  and  48 
Minots  a  Muid. 

The  Minot  is  by  Ordonnance  to  be  11  Inches,  9 
Lines  high  ;  and  14  Inches,  8  Lines,  in  Diameter.* 
The  Minot  is  compos’d  of  3  Bufhels,  or  16  Litrons 
4  Minots  make  a  Septier,  and  48  a  Muid. 

The  Mine  is  no  real  Veil'd,  but  an  Eftimation  of 
feveral  others.  At  Paris,  the  Mine  contains  6  Bufhels, 
and  24  make  the  Muid.  At  Rotten ,  the  Mine  is  4 
Bufhels »  at  Dieppe  jH  Mines  make  a  Paris  Muid. 

The  Septier  Uilicis  in  different  Places ;  at  Paris  it 
contains  2  Mines,  or  8  Bufhels,  and  12  Septiers  the 
Muid.  At  Rouen  the  Septier  contains  2  Mines,  or  12 
Bu^'cls *,  1 2  Septiers  make  n  Muid  at  Rouen,  as  well 
as  Paris ;  but  12  of  the  latter  are  equal  to  14  of  the 
fvrmcr.  At  Toulon  the  Septier  contains  a  Mine  and  a 
Hail,  3  of  which  Mines  make  the  Septier  of  Paris. 

The 
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Modena ,  and  Mantua ,  it  is  the  fame  as  at  • 
Zkcm  it  contains  i  Foot,  q  lnc]„.,  , 

or  Half  a  Paris  Ell.  At  Florence  it  contains  It® ; 
9  Inches,  4  Lines ;  or  -AV  of  a  Prtm  £11  a,  L?’ 
the  Brace,  for  meafuring  of  Silks,  is  t  pari,  rW 

_  x  Inches,  4  Lines  ;  or  -f  of  a  Paris  Ell :  That  for°0t’  \ 

In  fomc  Places  they  ufc  the  Tun  in  lieu  of  the  Muid,  len  Cloth  is  the  fame  with  the  Ell  of  Holland W° a ' 
particularly  at  Nanlz,  and  almoft  throughout  the  Pro-  Bcrgama,  the  Brace  is  1  Foot,  7  Inches,  6  Lin'  ^ 
vince  of  Bretagne,  where  it  contains  10  Septiers,  of  -Jot  a  Paris  Ell.  1  he  ufual  Meafure  at  Naple  ^  ’  t°r 

6  ^  Feet,  10  Inches,  and  2 


-  The  Muid,  or  Miy ,  of  Paris ,  confifts  of  12  Sep¬ 
tiers,  and  is  divided  into  Mines,  Minots,  Bufhels,  &c. 
that  for  Oats  is  double  that  for  other  Grain,  i.  e.  con¬ 
tains  twice  the  Number  of  Bufhels.  At  Orleans  the 
Muid  is  divided  into  Mines,  but  thofc  Mines  only  con¬ 
tain  2  Paris  Septiers  and  a  Halt. 

In  fomc  Places  they  ufc  the  Pun  in  lieu  of  the  Muid, 


■ctagne 

16  Bufhels  each,  and  weighs  about  3300  Pounds. 
Three  of  thefe  Puns  make  28  Paris  Septiers.  At  Ra¬ 
chel,  and  throughout  the  Aunis ,  the  Pun  contains  42 
Bufhels,  and  weighs  2  -per  Cent,  lefs  than  that  of  Nantz. 

At  Brefte  it  contains  20  Bufhels,  is  equal  to  10  Paris 
Septiers,  and  weighs  about  2240  Pounds. 

The  French  Liquid  Meafures  at  Paris ,  and  in  a 
great  Part  of  the  Kingdom,  (beginning  by  the  final- 
left)  are,  the  Pojfon,  which  contains  6  Cubick  Inches  *, 

2  Pofl'ons  make  the  Demi  Septier •,  2  Demi  Septiers 
the  Septier,  or  Chopine  ;  2  Chopincs  a  Pint  ;  2  Pints 
the  Quart,  or  Pot ;  4  Quarts  the  Gallon,  or  Septier  of 
Eftimation\  and  36  Septiers  the  Muid  ;  which  is  fub- 
divided  into  2  Demi  Mujds,  4  Quarter  Muids,  and  8 
Half  Quarter  Muids .  From  the  Quarts  are  likewife 
rais’d  the  Meafures  us’d  in  other  Parts  •,  as  the  Queue 
us’d  at  Orleans,  Blois,  See.  containing  a  Paris  Muid 
and  a  Half,  or  420  Pints  ;  the  Tun  us’d  at  Bayonne 
and  Bourdeaux  confifting  of  4  Bariques,  and  equal  to 

3  Paris  Muids  ;  at  Orleans  to  2  :  So  that  the  firft  Tun 
contains  864  Pints  ;  and  the  fecond  576.  •  The  Demi 
Queue  us’d  in  Champagne  96  Quarts;  the  Pipe  us’d  in 
Anjou  and  PoiFlou  containing  6  Buffards,  equal  to  2 
Demi  Queues  of  Orleans ,  See.  or  a  Muid  and  a  Half 
of  Paris,  or  432  Pints.  The  Mtllerolle  us’d  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  containing  66  Paris  Pints  •,  and  the  Poinfon 
us’d  at  Nantz,  the  Tourainc ,  and  the  Blcjfois ,  equal  to 
Half  the  Orleans  Tun.  The  Poison  us’d  at  Paris ,  is 
the  fame  with  the  Demi  Qticue. 

The  Spanish  Long  Meafure,  is  the  Vara,  or  Yard, 
in  fomc  Places  call’d  the  Barra ;  containing  44  of  the 
Paris  Ell.  But  the  Meafures  in  Caftile  and  Valencia 
arc,  the  Pan,  Span,  or  Palm  *,  which  is  us’d,  together 
with  the  Canna. ,  at  Genoa.  In  Arragon,  the  Vara  is 
equal  to  a  Paris  Ell  and  a  Half,  or  5  Feet,  5  Inches, 
and  6  Lines.  In  Portugal,  the  Long  Meafure  is  the 
Cowedas,  containing  2  Feet,  1 1  Lines,  or  -f  of  the 
Paris  Ell ;  and  the  Vara ,  106  whereof  make  100 
Paris  Ells. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Dry  Meafures 
are,  at  Cadiz,  Bilboa,  and  St.  Sebaftian,  the  Pancga , 

23  whereof  make  the  Nantz,  or  Rochel  Tun,  or  9 
Paris  Septiers  and  a  Half  :  The  Bilboa  Fancga  is  fome- 
what  larger,  infomuch  that  21  Fancga' s  make  a 
Nantz  Tun.  At  Seville,  Sec.  they  uie  the  Anagoras, 
containing  a  little  more  than  the  Paris  Mine  ;  36  Ana- 
gora's  make  19  Paris  Septiers.  At  Bayonne ,  &c.  the 
Concha,  30  whereof  are  equal  to  9  Paris  Septiers  and 
a  Half.  At  l.ifbon ,  the  Alqucir,  a  very  final l  Meafure , 

240  whereof  make  19  Paris  Septiers,  and  60  of  the 
Lifbon  Muid. 

The  Spanish  Liquid  Meafures  arc,  the  Bota,  con¬ 
taining  between  36  or  37  Dutch  Stckans,  holding 
about  1000  Weight.  The  Bota  confifts  of  30  Ar- 
roba's,  each  weighing  28  Pounds  •,  each  Arroba  is 
again  divided  into  8  Azumbres ,  and  the  Azumbre  into 

4  Quarts.  The  Pipe  confifts  of  18  Arroba' s. 

The  Portuguese  Liquid  Meafures  are,  Bota's, 

Aim  ttdes.  Cava  da's,  Quart  a' s  ;  and  for  Oil,  Alqucir s, 
or  Can  tars.  The  Portugucfe  Bota  is  fomewhat  j  mailer 
than  the  Span  ip,  being  equal  only  to  25  or  26  Ste- 
kans.  '1'he  Quart  a  is  -J  of  the  Cavadas\  the  Cavadas, 
or  Cavado ,  is  the  lame  with  the  Dutch  Mcngle  ;  6  Ca¬ 
va  da's  make  an  Alquicr  ;  and  2  Alquicrs  1  / i l made ,  or 
Aim 0 ud \  20  Almonds  a  Bota, 

In  Italy  they  ule,  fora  Long  Meafure ,  the  Bra - 
chio.  Brace,  or  Fathom-,  which  obtains  in  the  State 
of  the  Duke  ol  Modena ,  in  Venice ,  Florence ,  Lucca ,  2 

*1  fit  ...  f..  ..  i..  .  B  .  J  .  I  t  ■  1  *  « 


Milan,  Mantua,  Bologna,  See.  but  of  different  Lengths. 
,  At  Venice  the  Bra  chio  contains  1  Paris  Foot,  1 1 
Inches,  3  Lines,  or  VV  of  die  Paris  Ell.  Ac  Bologna, 


of  a  Paris  Ell. 

Canna,  containing 

or  1  Paris  Ell,  and  44- 

The  Italian  Dry  Meafures  are,  the  Str 
Staio ,  and  Tomolo,  i.  e.  at  Venice /  Lcr, bor,  a 
Lucent  they  ufe  the  Staro  ;  and  at  Nanlt  and 

.  1  .  rr*  HP!.  _  n .  r  »  '-T 


or 
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9  Staro- s  make  the  Loft  of 
The  Venetian  Staro  weighs  128  Paris  Poimds  T 
Staro  is  divided  into  4.  Quarters  3 5  Staro' 5  and* 
or  1 40  Quarters,  and  4,  make  the  Laft  of 

At  Naples,  the  Tomolo ■,  or  Tomalo,  is  canal  m  ’ 
Third  of  the  Paris  Septier;  36  Tomoli  and  a  }M 
make  the  Carro  ;  and  1  Carro  and  a  Half,  or  u  f0 
molt,  make  the  Laft  of  Amftcrdam.  At  Palermo  16 
Tomoli  make  the  Salma  •,  and  4  Mon dili  the  Tomolo  ■ 

10  Salma's  and  4  or  1 7 1  Tomoli  4  make  the  Laft  of 
Amftcrdam.  J 

At  Rome  they  ufe,  for  Liquid  Meafure,  the  Baccate 
or  Pot ,  containing  a  little  more  than  a  Paris  Pint  • 

7  Boccales  and  a  Half  make  the  Bubbo ;  and  1  ->  Bub- 
bo’s  and  a  Half  the  Brenta  ;  fo  that  the  Brent  a  con¬ 
tains  96  Boccales.  At  Florence,  the  Staro ,  or  Staio, 
containing  3  Bariles,  and  the  Barile  20  Flap's,  or 
Flaps,  nearly  equal  .to  a  Paris  Pint.  At  Verona ,  they 
ufe  the  Bajfa,  16  whereof  make  a  Brenta  •,  thcBrenu 
contains  96  Boccales,  or  1 3  Rubbots  and  a  Half.  At 
Venice,  the  Amphora ,  containing  2  Bottes  •,  the  Botte  4 
Biguncio's  j  the  Biguncio  4  Quarts ;  the  Quart  4  Tif- 
chauffcra's.  The  Venetian  Botte  is  again  divided  into 
Moftachio's,  76  whereof  make  the  Amphora.  At  Fer¬ 
rara,  the  Maftilly,  containing  8  Scchio's.  In  IJlria , 
Sechio's,  6  whereof  make  the  Urna,  In  Calabria  and 
Apulia,  Pignatoli's,  equal  to  a  French  Pint ;  32  Pig- 
natoli’s  make  the  Staro,  or  Staio  y  and  10  Stavo’s  the 
Salma. 

The  Standard  Meafure  in  Holland,  Flanders,  Sweden, 
a  good  Part  of  Germany ,  many  of  the  Hanfe  Towns, 
Dantzick,  Hambourg,  Geneva,  Frankfort,  &c.  is  the 
Ell\  which  differs,  in  all  thefe  Places,  from  the  Paris 
Ell:  For  in  Holland  it  contains  1  Paris  Foot,  11 
Lines;  or  4  of  the  Paris  Ell.  The  Flanders  Ell  con¬ 
tains  2  Feet,  i  Inch,  5  Lines,  and  Half  a  Line ;  or 
of  the  Paris  Ell.  The  Ell  of  Germany,  Brabant, 

&c.  is  equal  to  that  of  Flanders. 

The  Mufcovitc  Meafures  arc,  the  Cubit,  equal  to  1 
Paris  Foot,  4  Inches,  2  Lines ;  and  the  Ann,  2 

whereof  are  equal  to  3  Cubits. 

The  Dutch,  Swcdijb,  Polijh,  Prujftan,  and  Mufco- 
vitc  Dty  Meafures,  are,  the  Laft,  Left,  Leth ,  or  Letch, 

fo  call’d,  according  to  the  various  Pronunciations  ot 

the  People  who  ufe  it.  In  Holland  the  Lajl  is  equal  to 
1 9  Paris  Septiers,  or  3  8  Bourdeaux  Bufhels  j  nn^ 
weighs  about  4560  Pounds.  The  Laft  they  divite 

into  27  Mttdcs,  and  the  Mudc  into  4  Schepp  [l 
Poland  the  Laft  is  40  Bourdeaux  BuOicls,  and  wcl6  ^ 
about  4800  Paris  Pounds.  In  Pruffta  the  1S 
Paris  Septiers.  In  Sweden  and  Mufcovy  they  nuu  u  c 
by  the  great  and  little  Laft ;  the  firft  containing  •  - 

Barrels,  and  the  fecond  Half  as  many.  Jn  1  V  j; 
they  likewife  ufe  the  Chcfford,  which  isdifietcntm  • 

nous  Places  that  of  Archangel  is  equal  t0  3  v  1 

Bufhels.  ,  . 

At  Amftcrdam  their  Liquid  Meafures  (to  begu 

the  Diminutions)  are,  Menglcs,  or  Bottles,  ctllJk 

french  Pols,  containing  a_Po un*._4  °S„1  into 
o 


with 
to 


renci)  rots,  conrammg  2  rounua,  i- .  .  ,i;nrn 

fan  ordinary  Liquor.  The  Mcngle 
Pints,  4  Half  Pints,  8  Muffies,  i( 

?c.  770  Menglcs  make  their  Tun.  I  xc  \\](: 
hiartcr,  con  (ills  of  r,  Menglcs,  and  i 
Vine  Viertel  is  juft  6  Menglcs;  the  Stekatu 
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contains  Co  Mangles ,  the  An hr  contain,  1  Ste- 

.  which  contains  6  v'Acw/.f,  or  yAwj  ;  equal  to 
rno  Paris  Pints. 

1  Throughout  almoft  all  Germany ,  they  life  the  Fader 

*r  Liquid  Meafure ,  but  with  fome  Difference  in 
•/length  as  well  as  its  Subdivifions.  The  Fader  is 
lts  t^e  Load  of  a  Cart  with  two  Horfes  ;  2  F11- 
1  and  a  Half  make  the  Reeder  %  6  Awns  the  Fuder; 
spends  the  Awn  ;  and  4  Maffems ,  or  Maaffes ,  the 
P°  j .  go  that  the  Roeder  contains  1200  Maaffes; 
leFudcr  480-,  the  Awn  80  ;  and  the  Fertel  41.  At 
Kurpmben,  die  Divifion  of  the  Fader  is  into  12  Hee- 

at  Anjbourg,  the  Fader  is  divided  into  8  Jez  ; 
he  Tez  into  2  Maids ,  or  1 2  Befons  ;  the  Befon  into 
o  Maaffes  ;  which  makes  768  Maaffes  in  the  Fuder, 
as  in  mat  of  Nuremberg .  At  Vienna  they  divide  the 
Fuder  into  32  Heemers  ;  the  Heemer  into  32  Achte- 
li  s .  and  the  Achteling  into  4  Selitins.  The  Awm , 
there,'  is  So  Maaffes  ;  the  FW*/*/,  call’d  alfo  Scbrewe ,  4 
Maafks ;  and  the  Wiclinck  24  Heemers.  At  Heidel¬ 
berg,  the  Fuder  into  ro  Atoms  \  the  Awm  into  12 
Vcrtels  ;  and  the  Vertel  into  4  Maaffes.  At  Wittem- 
the  FWtf-  is  divided  into  6  Awms  ;  the  Awm 
into \ 6  TIwwj  •,  and  the  Yune  into  10  Maaffes. 

The  Long  Mcafures  in  Turkey,  and  the  Levant, 
are  the  Pieq ,  containing  2  Feet,  2  Inches,  and  2 
Lines;  or  3  Fifths  of  the  Paris  EU.  The  Cobre  in 
China ,  1  o  whereof  are  equal  to  3  Paris  Ells.  In  Per- 
Jia,  and  fome  Parts  of  the  Indies,  the  Caere ,  whereof 
there  are  two  Kinds  •,  the  Royal  Guere ,  call’d  alfo  the 
Guere  Monkelfer,  containing  2  Paris  Feet,  10  Inches, 

1 1  Lines  ;  or  4  Fifths  of  the  Paris  Ell  ;  and  the 
jhorter  Guere,  call’d  fimply  Guere,  only  two  Thirds  of 
the  former.  At  Goa ,  and  Ormus ,  the  Meafure  is  the 
Vara ,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Portuguese ,  having 
been  introduced  by  them.  In  and  fome  other 

Parts  of  the  Indies ,  the  Can  do,  or  Candi,  equal  to  the 
Ell  of  At  Goa,  and  other  Parts,  they  ufe  a 

larger  Cando,  equal  to  1 7  Dutch  Ells ;  exceeding  that 
of  Babel,  and  Balfora,  by  l  per  Centum ;  and  the  Varra 
by  61- .  In  Siam  they  life  the  Ken,  fhort  of  3  Paris 
Feet  by  1  Inch.  The  Ken  contains  2  Soks  ;  the  Sock 

2  Keubs  ;  the  Keub  12  Niotts, ,  or  Inches  ;  the  Niou  to 
be  equal  to  8  Grains  of  Rice,  i.  c.  to  about  9  Lines. 
At  Camboia  the  Ilaftcr,  in  Japan  the  Tatam,  and  the 
Span  on  fome  of  the  Coafts  of  Guinea. 

It  may  be  here  obferv’d,  that  moil,  if  not  all  the 
caftem  Nations,  with  whom  the  Europeans  traffick, 
have  not  any  fuch  Things  as  Mcafures  of  Capacity, 
cither  for  Things  liquid  or  dry ;  but  that  they  fell  all 
Things,  even  Liquors,  by  the  Weight.  Wc  may, 
however,  rank  among  the  Number  of  Liquid  Mca- 
fures ,  the  Coco’s  and  Can  an  of  Siam  ;  the  hr  11  are  the 
Coco’s-Ihells  clear’d  of  their  Kernel  *  and  fince  thefe 
are  not  all  of  the  fame  Capacity,  they  meafure  them 
with  Cauri’s,  or  little  Shells  found  in  the  Maldivc's, 
which  alfo  ferve  for  Money  in  lbmc  States  of  the  In¬ 
dies .  Some  Coco’s  hold  a  thoufand  Cauri’s,  and  fome 
only  five  hundred.  Above  the  Coco’s  is  the  Canan, 
a  little  Meafure  ufed  in  the  fame  Country,  and  called 
by  the  Portuguefc  Chotip,  holding  about  a  Paris  Quart. 
On  the  Coalts  of  Barbary  they  ufed  the  Rotolo,  or 
Rololi,  for  Liquid  Meafure ;  at  Tripoli  32  Rotoli  make 
the  Malttli  ;  at  Tunis  q  2  of  the  Rotoli  of  Tripoli  make 
a  Matara,  or  Mataro  ;  and  the  other  Places  on  the 
fame  Coall  ufe  nearly  the  fame  Mcafures. 

The  uliial  Meafure  of  Wood  for  Firing,  is  the 
Cord,  4  Feet  high,  as  many  broad,  and  8  long;  di¬ 
vided  into  2  Half  Cords ,  called  Ways ,  and  by  the 
Crcncb  Mcmbrcs ;  and  alfo,  in  fcvcral  Provinces  of 
the  Kingdom,  Voye  de  Bois ,  as  being  fuppofed  Haifa 
Waggon  Load . 

T1  mi  Meafure  for  Horfes,  is  t|ic  Hand,  or  Handful, 
which  by  the  Statute  contains  4  Inches. 

The  next  Thing  our  Pupil  lhould  know,  before  he 
can  be  re  a  fon  ably  fuppofed  qualified  for  a  Me  reliant, 
.and  which  mud  be  one  of  his  mod  eflentiai  Qualifi¬ 
cations,  dje  mod  intricate,  and  confequently  the  mod 
Mieult  in  the  Acquifition,  is,  chat  of  Exchange  ; 


•  1  |  ♦ 

which  is  the  Profit  which  a  Merchant  Negotiant  j  or 
Broker,  makes  of  a  Sum  of  Money  receiv’d,  and  for 
which  a  Bill  of  Exchange  is  drawn,  payable  in  fome 
other  Place,  and  fome  other  PerJon  ;  for  the  Intered 
of  his  Money,  and  the  Salary  and  Reward  of  iiis  Ne¬ 
gotiation.  Thus, 

A  Bill  of  Exchange  is  fo  noble  and  excellent 
in  its  Nature,  that  though  it  can’t  be  called  a  Specia¬ 
lity,  becaufe  it  wants  thofe  Formalities  required  by  the* 
Common  Law  of  England,  as  Seal,  Delivery,  and 
Witnefies ;  yet  it  is  equivalent  thereto,  and  may  be 
reckoned,  to  exceed  any  Speciality,  or  Bond,  in  its 
Punctuality  of  Payment;  it  carrying  a  commanding 
Power  witli  it,  although  it  fhall  be  directed  from  a 
Servant  to  his  Matter:  For  if  he  accepts  it,  the  Con¬ 
cern  is  as  great,  in  Refpedt  to  his  Honour  and  Credit, 
for  him  to-  fee  it  paid  in  due  Time,  as  the  Servant 
can  defire,  or  the  Party  to  whom  it  is  made  payable 
can  expert ;  in  Regard  the  Accepter’s  Credit  lies  at 
Stake  ;  and  if  he  fails  Payment  at  the  precife  Day, 
prefently  there  will  iffue  forth  a  Proted,  which  may 
tell  Tales,  and  foon  put  a  Stop  to  his  Commerce ;  for 
a  Merchant  who  does  not  pay  his  accepted  Bills  at  the 
Time  of  Payment,  or  Time  appointed,  mud  not  ex- 
pe£b  to  keep  up  long  his  Credit ;  and  he  wounds,  at 
the  fame  Time,  that  of  the  Drawer,  fince  both  the 
Accepter  and  Drawer  are  bound  until  Payment  is 
made. 

Twelve  Things  are  to  be  obferv’d  in  drawing  a 
Bill  of  Exchange  ;  1.  There  mud  be  fet  down,  at  the 
Top  of  the  Bill,  the  Place  where,  and  die  Day  when 
the  Bill  is  drawn,  without  forgetting  the  Difference 
between  old  and  new  Stile.  2.  It  is  common  to  fee 
down,  in  the  fame  Line,  the  Sum  for  which  the  Bill 
is  drawn.  3.  The  Time  of  Payment.  4.  The  Qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Bill.  5.  The  Name  of  the  Perfon  in 
whofe  Favour  the  Bill  is  drawn.  6.  For  what  Sum  of 
Money.  7.  The  Quality  of  the  Money.  8.  The 
Price  of  the  Exchange.  9.  How  the  Value  is  receiv’d, 
and  of  whom.  10.  What  Advice  the  Perfon  upon 
whom  the  Draught  is  made  mud  exp c£t.  11.  The 
Subfcription,  or  Name  of  the  Drawer.  Ladly,  The 
Addrefs,  orDiredtion  to  the  Perfon  who  is  to  pay  the 
Bill. 

The  two  fird  of  thefe  twelve  Articles  wanting  no 
further  Explication,  we’ll  begin  to  explain  the  ten 
following  by  the  third,  which  relates  to  the  Payment 
of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  ;  with  Regard  to  which,  thefe 
Things  are  to  be  conlidercd,  that  Bills  of  Exchange  arc 
either  at  Sight,  i.  e.  to  be  paid  when  accepted  ;  or  at 
fome  Days  or  Months  Sight;  which  may  be  one, 
two,  three,  four,  or  eight  Days,  or  Months,  after 
they  are  prefented  for  Acceptance  ;  which,  when  they 
come  to  Hand,  the  Day  of  the  Month  when  accepted 
mud  be  mentioned,  with  the  Acceptance  :  Or  at  one 
or  more  Ufances,  which  Space  A  Ufauce  differs  in  fe- 
veral  Countries:  Or  payable  at  a  certain  Day  fpccified 
in  the  Bill,  without  any  Relation  to  the  Date  of  the 
Bill,  or  Time  of  accepting  the  fame  :  Or  payable  at 
certain  Fairs,  as  is  cudomary  in  fome  particular  Places ; 
as  at  Lyons  in  France ;  Frankfort ,  Lcipfick ,  Sec.  in 
Germany ,  where  Bills  arc  wllially  drawn  payable  at 
fuch  or  iiich  a  Fair. 

The  Thing  meant  by  the  Quality  of  a  Bill  of  Ex¬ 
change,  is,  that-  if  it  be  the  jirjf,  fecond ,  or  third, 
which  mud  be  mentioned  in  the  Bill,  fince  that  Pre¬ 
caution  is  ufed  among  Merchants,  and  others,  to  take 
two,  fome  timer,  more  Bills  of  Exchange,  for  the  Janie 
Sum  of  Money ;  that  in  Cafe  the  fird  fhould  be  iod, 
the  fecond  may  Jiipply  its  Place;  and  that  the  Drawer 
may  not  be  fubjedl  to  any  Inconvcnicncy,  by  the  Mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  Bills  for  the  fame  Sum  of  Money,  they 
arc  didinguilli’d  by  the  Quality  of  fird,  fecond,  6;r. 
and  either  of  thefe  being  paid,  the  other  remains  void, 
and  of  no  F.fieiT ;  lo  that  no  Perfon  will  take  a  Bill 
of  Exchange  without  a  fecond  with  it,  except  it  be  ac¬ 
cepted;  and  then  the  fecond  is  need  Ida*  or  unlels  it 
be  Jpecilied  in  the  Bill,  This  my  only  Bill  of  Exchange 
for  the  Suin’,  which  is  a  Form  often  ufed  by  Mer¬ 
chants,  when  the  Payer  and  Diawcr  live  in  the  fame 
9  I  Place, 
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Place,  or  in  neighbouring  Towns,  £*.  when  they 
think  there  is  no  Danger  of  lofing  the  Bill,  and  fo 
don’t  take  the  Trouble  of  making  out  two. 

The  Chriftian  Name  and  Sirname  of  the  Perfon  to 
whom  the  Bill  is  to  be  paid,  muft  be  fet  down  dif- 
tindlJy  *,  and  if  it  be  to  two  Copartners,  both  their  Sir- 
names  mud  be  fet  down,  viz.  Meff.  A  and  B ,  Mer¬ 
chants  in  London.  It  is  alfo  the  Cuftom,  to  mention 
in  the  Bill  the  Employs,  or  Trades  of  the  Parties. 

Note,  That  a  Bill  of  Exchange  is  always  made  payable 
to  his,  her,  or  their  Orders;  otherwife  it  could  not 
be  eafily  negotiated,  nor  endors’d  to  any  other 
Perfon. 

The  Sum  for  which  the  Bill  is  drawn  mud  be  ex- 
preffed  in  Words  at  Length  diftin&ly  ;  the  Number 
of  Pounds,  Shillings,  Pence,  or  of  Livres,  Sols,  De- 
niers, 

There  ought  to  be  great  Care  taken  to  exprefs  the 
Sort  of  Specie  of  Money ;  that’s  to  fay,  whether  in 
Bank  or  Current  Coin  ;  becaufe  of  the  many  different 
Sorts  of  Money  in  all  Nations. 

The  Price  of  Exchange  mud  be  expreffed  in  Words 
at  length  in  the  Bill,  v.g.  Suppofe  the  Bill  was  drawn 
between  London  and  Paris ,  there  mud  be  fpecified 
how  many  Pence,  fstc.  Englijh  for  the  Crowns  of 
fixty  Sols  Totirnois  ;  and  if  between  England  and 
Holland ,  how  many  Skillings  and  Groots  Dutch  Mo¬ 
ney  for  twenty  Shillings  Englijh. 

There  mud  be  inferred  in  all  Bills  of  Exchange,  the 
Name  and  Sirname  of  the  Perfon  who  pays  the  Value 
of  the  Bill,  and  in  what  Manner  it  is  paid,  for  the  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  the  Perfon  in  whole  Favour  the  Bill  is 
drawn.  The  Method  commonly  praftifed,  in  this 
Cafe,  is  thefc  general  Terms,  Value  received  of  T.  B. 
or  Value  received. 

It  is  common  to  end  Bills  of  Exchange  with  thefe 
or  the  like  Words  ;  Place  it  to  Accompt ,  as  per  Advice, 
from  your  humble  Servant ,  D.  C.  Under  this  is  ufually 
written,  as  in  any  other  Letter,  the  Name  or  ordinary 
Subfcription  of  the  Drawer. 

The  Add  refs  or  Direction  to  the  Party  who  is  to  pay 
tiie  Bill  is  commonly  written  under  the  Bill  towards 
the  left  Hand,  over-againd  the  Subfcription,  leaving 
a  final]  Space  for  Acceptance  between  the  Directions 
and  Subfcription  ;  in  which  mud  be  fet  down  the 
Name,  Sirname,  Character,  and  Place  of  Refidence 
of  the  Party,  whom  the  Bill  is  drawn  upon. 

Note,  That  it  is  not  Cuftomary  for  Merchants  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  pay  Bills  of  Exchange ,  without  particular 
Letters  of  Advice  from  the  Drawers,  in  which  they 
take  Notice  of  their  having  drawn  a  certain  Sum, 
exprefling  likewife  the  Species  or  Sorts  of  Money, 
and  all  the  other  Circumllanccs  very  exactly,  and 
very  particularly,  to  the  Order  of  Jiich  a  Perfon, 
payable  at  fuch  a  Time:  And  it  is  of  fuch  Confe- 
ijuence  to  be  punClual  in  giving  fuch  Advices,  that 
though  the  Perfon,  upon  whom  a  Bill  may  be 
drawn,  has  Provilion  in  his  Hand  for  the  Payment 
of  it,  he  may  fuller  it  to  be  proteded  for  Want  of 
At.  1  vice  from  the  Drawer. 

To  reduce  all  this  into  Practice,  I  have  drawn  here 
fcvcral  Forms  ol  Bills  of  Exchange. 

Forms  of  Bills  of  Exchange. 

Loudon,  t\  June,  1742.  Exchange  1 96 1.  Sterling,  at 

34s.  5  d.  per  Pound  Sterling. 

At  three  Day’s  Sight,  pay  this  my  only  Bill  of  Ex¬ 
change  to  Mr.  P.T.  or  Order,  the  Sum  of  one  hun  ¬ 
dred  ninety- fix  Pounds  Sterling  in  Bank-Money,  at 
thirty- lot ir  Skillings  and  live  Pence  per  Pound  Ster¬ 
ling,  Value  received  of  M.  R.  B.  as  per  Advice, 
from 

Tour  mop  Humble  Servant , 

L.  M. 


London,  ~T  July ,  1742^  Crowns  946,  at  3  j 


Crown. 


per 


At  Sight,  pay  this  my  firft  of  Exchange  to  M  nr 
or  Order,  the  Sum  of  nine  hundred  forty-fix  C*' 
T oumois ,  at  fixty  Sols  Tournois  per  Crown 
received,  at  thirty-four  Pence  Sterling-  ue 

as  per  Advice,  from  ^  r°Wn> 

Tour  humble  Servant 


D.C. 


K 


To  M.  George  Waters 
Banker  in  Paris. 


Crowns  946,  at  34  d.  per  Crown,  London  1 

1742. 

At  Sight,  pay  this  my  fecond  of  Exchange  (mv  firfi 
not  being  paid)  to  M.  Olive ,  or  Order,  the  Sum  f 
nine  hundred  forty-fix  Crowns  Tournois ,  at  fixt 
Sols  T oumois  per  Crown,  Value  received,' at  thin  ^ 
four  Pence  Sterling  per  Crown,  as  per  Adviee" 

T our  humble  Scream, 


from 

To  M.  George  Waters , 
Banker  in  Paris. 


D.C. 


f 

The  third  Bill  of  Exchange  agrees  in  every  Thing; 
with  the  firft  and  fecond,  only  with  this  Addition 
Pay  this  my  third  Bill  of  Exchange,  my  firft  and  fecond 
not  being  paid. 

Exchange  200 1.  Sterling ,  at  33  s.  per  Pound  Sterling, 

London ,  -ft  July ,  1742. 

At  ten  Days  Sight  pay  this  our  firft  of  Exchange 
to  the  Order  of  Meff.  P.  T.  the  Sum  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  Pounds  Sterling  in  Bank  Money,  Value  in  two 
Bills  of  Exchange  receiv’d  of  them,  at  thirty-three 
Skillings  per  Pound  Sterling,  as  per  Advice,  from 


To  Meffieurs  E.  F. 
Merchants  in  Amfterdam . 


Tour  mo  ft  humble  Servant, 


L.D. 


To  M.  V  7). 
Merchant  in  Hot  ter  dam. 


Note ,  That  as  the  foregoing  Bill  is  fupposk!  to  be 
drawn  by  T.  D.  Partners,  Merchants  in.  London,  to 
the  Order  of  P.  T.  Merchants  at  the  fame  Place, 
upon  E.  F.  fuppos’d  to  be  Partners,  Merchants  in 
Amfterdam  ;  in  fuch  Cafe  of  Partnerlhip,  it  is  ufual 
for  the  Partners  to  fign  with  their  Sirnamcs  only, 
except  when  a  Partner  is  abfent :  For  then  the  Part¬ 
ner  prefent  figns  both  his  Name  and  Sirname  for 
Partners  and  Company;  clle  the  Bill,  Bond,  or  Ob¬ 
ligation,  can  be  no  Ways  binding,  or  of  any  force, 
againd  the  Party  or  Parties  that  have  not  fignU 

Exchange  500  Crowns ,  at  35  d.  per  Crown,  London, 

'A  Aiigift,  1742. 

At  Ufance  pay  this  my  fird  of  Exchange  to  M.  R.S- 
or  Order,  the  Sum  of  five  hundred  Crowns,  at  fixty 
Sols  Tournois  per  Crown,  Value  receiv’d  in  Goot  s 

of  the  laid  1<.  S.  at  35  d.  Sterling  per  Crown,  ns 
per  Advice,  from 

Tours,  See. 

To  M.  L.  N. 

Merchant  in  Rouen. 

Exchange  560  Crowns ,  London ,  1 OS! obn ,  1 742' 
The  1  nth  of  November  next  pay  this  my  fkftnl 

change  to  the  Order  of  M.  D.B.  ?  • 

hundred  and  fixty  Crowns,  at  fixty  Sols  <> 
per  Crown,  Value  in  Account,  with  M.  m.  a.  > 

per  Advice,  from 

Tours,  &<*, 

To  M.  F.  M. 

Merchant  in  Bourdon ux. 

27  January,  x* 

Exchange  \  000  Crotons,  London ,  ^  February, 

At  the  ulhal  fair  o i  Eaflcr,  pay ,  of 

Exchange  to  M.  O.  P.  or  Order,  th«  ^ 


COMMERCE, 


thoufand  Crowns,  at  fixty  Sols  Tcttrnois  per 
Crown,  Value  receiv’d,  of  Sir  B.  W.  as  per  Ad¬ 


vice, 

J# 


from 


Tours ,  &c. 


To  M.  P‘  S • 

Merchant  in  Lions. 

\rote  That  any  Bill  of  Exchange  whatfoever  is  pro- 
‘  ’rjy  caiTd  a  Draught ,  with  Regard  to  the  Drawer, 
and  to  the  Perfon  upon  whom  it  is  drawn,  who  is 
pay  the  Contents  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time  it  is 
properly  called  a  Remittance ,  with  Regard  to  the 
perfon  who  buys  the  Bill,  and  pays  the  Value,  as 
well  as  to  the  Perfon  to  whom  the  Bill  is  fent  or  re¬ 
mitted,  and  who  confequently  receives  the  Con¬ 
tents.  Hence  the  Terms  of  Draughts  and  Remit¬ 
tances  ufed  in  Commerce. 


By  all  this  it  is  eafily  underftood,  that  Exchange  is 
nothing  elfe,  in  Reality,  but  to  give  or  take  up  Mo¬ 
ney  in  one  City,  or  Town,  to  the  End  to  have  it 
acrain,  or  to  reftore  the  juft  Value  thereof  in  Money  in 
another  Town,  according  to  the  Price  which  fliall  be 
aoreed  upon  between  the  Taker  and  Deliverer,  to  al¬ 
low  or  pay  for  the  Exchange  of  the  Money,  and  the 
Lofs  of  Time,  which  fhall  be  from  the  Time  that 
the  Money  is  taken  up  and  delivered,  until  it  be  re- 
ftored  or  received  again.  And  this  Method  of  nego¬ 
tiating  Money,  is  only  felling  or  difpofing  of  Bills  of 
Exchange,  by  transferring  them  to  other  Pcrfons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  Conditions  ftipulated  or  agreed  upon 
between  the  Drawer  and  Buyer. 

This  Sort  ol  Commerce  of  Bills  of  Exchange  can’t 
be  carried  on  but  three  Ways,  viz.  at  the  Par ,  with 
Profit ,  or  with  Advance  to  the  Remitter ,  or  Lofs  to  the 
Drawer. 

A  Bill  is  negotiated  at  die  Par ,  when  the  Drawer 
receives  prectfely  the  fame  Sum  contained  in  the  Bill. 
It  is  negotiated  with  Profit ,  when  the  Drawer  receives 
more  Money  than  is  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Exchange. 
And  with  Advance  to  the  Remitter ,  or  Lofs  to  the 
Drawer ,  when  the  Drawer  receives  a  lefler  Sum  of 
Money  than  is  contained  in  the  Bill. 

In  the  Commerce  of  Bills  of  Exchange  there  occur, 
fometimes,  what  is  called  dry,  and  feigned  Exchange . 

Dry  Exchange,  is  when  a  Perfon,  having  Occa- 
fion  for  Money,  defires  a  Banker,  or  any  other  Per¬ 
fon,  to  lend  him  fome,  perhaps  ioo  Pounds,  at  In- 
tcreft,  for  a  certain  Time  ;  the  Banker,  unwilling  to 
let  him  have  it  at  Intereft,  offers  him  the  ioo  Pounds 
by  Exchange,  at  Amjlcrdam ,  whereunto  they  both 
agree:  But  the  Party  having  no  Correfpondence  there, 
the  Banker  bids  him  make  his  Bill  of  Exchange  for  fo 
much  Money,  at  double  or  triple  Ufancc  at  Amftcr - 
</«;//,  to  any  imaginary  Perfon,  at  the  Price  the  Ex¬ 
change  fliall  then  go,  with  which  the  Party  accord¬ 
ingly  agrees.  Now  the  Time  being  run  out,  there 
comes  a  Protcft  from  Amftcr  dam  for  Non-payment, 
with  the  Exchange  of  the  Money  from  Amjlcrdam  to 
London  \  all  which,  with  Cofts,  the  Party  mull  repay 

to  the  Banker  in  London ,  for  the  Money  he  has  fo  bor¬ 
rowed. 


Feigned  Exchange,  is  when  a  Perfon  owes  a  Banker 

Money,  and  having  no  ready  Calh  to  pay,  de fires 

!  ime,  The  Banker  grants  him  that  Time,  provided 

he  will  be  bound  to  pay  him  his  Money  at  the  Time 

Jt  hiambourg  by  Exchange  •,  and  it  is  further  agreed 

between  them,  if  it  fliall  be  paid  in  the  Time  at  Lon- 

dou)  the  Party  fliall  be  free,  otherwife  lie  fliall  ftand 

hound  as  before.  In  the  Interim,  the  Banker  writes  to 

ks  friend  at  llambourg ,  to  fend  him  from  thence  a 

hill  ol  Exchange  for  the  like  Sum,  feigning,  that  he 

owes  him  that  Money.  Alter  the  'Time  is  expired, 

tonics  a  Bill  of  Exchange  from  Llambourg ,  to  pay  here 

i  t  Sum  owed  there,  with  the  Re-change  •,  all  which 

Banker  puts  to  the  Party’s  Account ;  and  by  die 

Agreement  the  Banker  can  oblige  the  Party  to  pay,  in 

Lillc  he  does  not  pay  him  in  London  at  the  Time  agreed 
upon.  1  D 


Inland  Bills  of  Exchange  are  as  binding  as  the  out- 
land  Bills  of  Exchange  j  for  as  all  Bills  of  that  Kind 
are  nothing  elfe  but  Orders  given  by  Merchants, 
Bankers,  &c.  to  furnifh  others  for  certain  Sums  of 
Money,  for  Value  receiv’d  of  the  Perfons  in  whole 
Favour  fuch  Orders  are  made,  the  Inland  Bill  of  Ex¬ 
change  made  for  Money  taken  up  at  York,  Briftol ,  or 
any  Part  of  Great  Britain ,  and  payable  at  London , 
is  as  effcdtual,  and  binding,  as  an  outland  Bill  taken 
up  at  any  Fai  t  beyond  the  Seas,  and  made  payable 
here  in  London ,  they  being  both  for  Value  taken  up 
by  Exchange ;  and  further,  the  Exchange  of  Money 
may  be  as  well  made  from  one  Town  to  another,  as 
from  one  Kingdom  or  State  to  another  >  and  the  Cuff 

toms  of  Negotiators  are  obferved  to  be  equally  the 
fame.  ^ 

I 

Four  Pcrfons  are  commonly  employ’d  in  taking  up 
Money,  and  remitting' it  by  Exchange,  (befldes  the 
Broker  that  procures  the  Bill)  viz.  two  at  die  Place 
where  the  Money  is  taken  up,  and  two  at  the  Place 
where  the  Money  is  to  be  repaid. 

The  two  Perfons  at  the  Place  where  the  Money  is 
taken  up,  are,  the  Party  that  delivers  the  Money  by 
Exchange,  who  is  called  the  Deliverer,  and  the  Taker, 
or  the  Party  that  takes  up  Money  by  Exchange,  which 
is  commonly  call’d  the  Drawer. 


The  two  Perfons  at  the  Place  where  the  Money  is 
to  be  repaid,  are,  the  Party  that  is  to  repay  the  Mo¬ 
ney,  or  the  Party  upon  whom  the  Bill  is  drawn,  and 
the  Party  to  whom  the  Bill  is  fent  to  get  it  accepted, 
and  to  receive  the  Money,  when  it  fliall  become  due. 

But,  however,  three  Perfons,  and  even  two,  can  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  Bill  of  Exchange. 

A  Bill  of  Exchange  can  be  negotiated  by  three 
Perfons,  viz.  by  the  Taker,  Deliverer,  and  the  Party 
on  whom  the  Bill  is  drawn,  by  the  Taker  making  and 
fubferibing  a  Bill  of  Exchange  for  fo  much  Money  by 
him  received  of  the  Deliverer  *  the  Deliverer  ordering 
the  Bill  to  be  made  payable  to  himfelf  or  Afligns,  for 
the  Value  of  himfelf ;  and  the  Party  on  whom  the 
Bill  is  drawn  paying  it  to  the  Deliverer,  or  Affigns. 
For  Example,  a  Merchant  of  London  fets  out  for 
Briftol ,  where  he  intends  to  lay  out  a  certain  Sum  of 
Money  *  he  delivers  his  Money  to  another  Perfon  in 
London ,  and  takes  his  Bill  of  Exchange,  drawn  upon 
fome  Friend  or  Servant  of  his  at  Briftol ,  payable  to  the 
Deliverer:  This  Bill  the  Deliverer  takes  with  him, 
and  receives  his  Money  again  when  he  gets  at  Briftol 
by  Virtue  of  his  Bill  of  Exchange. 

There  is  a  fecond  Method,  whereby  three  Perfons 
are  only  wanted  to  negotiate  Money  by  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change^  which  is  this  :  The  Drawer  (having  Money 
in  his  Hands  belonging  to  the  Party  he  makes  his  Bills 
payable  to)  makes  a  Bill  of  Exchange  himfelf,  con- 
felling  the  Value  in  his  own  Hands,  which  Bill  lie 
draws  upon  his  Fatftor,  or  Servant,  payable  to  the 
Party  lie  is  indebted  to. 

A  third  Way  of  negotiating  Bills  of  Exchange  be¬ 
tween  three  Pcrfons,  is  this :  Suppofing  a  Perfon  at 
Briftol,  Exon,  Norwich,  &c.  deligning  for  London , 
takes  up  Money  at  any  of  the  Places  afore  laid,  he  fub- 
1  cribes  a  Bill  for  the  Money,  and  fays  for  Value  re¬ 
ceiv’d,  and  draws  it  upon  himfelf,  payable  to  fuch 
Perfon  the  Deliverer  fliall  appoint  to  receive  the  Mo¬ 
ney  in  London. 

Two  Pcrfons  can  likewife  negotiate  a  Bill  of  Ex¬ 
change,  in  this  Manner:  The  Drawer  makes  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  payable  to  himfelf,  or  Order,  for  the  Value 
receiv’d  ol*  himfelf,  and  fubferibes  the  Bill,  and  di- 
redls  it  to  the  Party  that  owes  him  Money,  and  is  to 
pay  it  by  Exchange.  The  Perfon  upon  whom  the 
Bill  is  drawn  accepts  it,  and  returns  it  to  the  Drawer. 
The  Drawer  finding  an  Opportunity  before  the  Bill 
becomes  due,  negotiates  it  with  another  Perfon,  and 
receives  the  Money  at  the  Place  of  his  Refklcucc,otiJy 
making  an  Aflignmcnt  on  the  Bill,  payable  to  the 
Party  that  pays  him  the  Value. 

Becaufe  it  often  happens  in  foreign  Bilk  of  Exchange, 
they  are  made  payable  to  the  Party  that  dUivcts  the 

1  .  Value, 
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Value,  or  his  Order,  or  to  ibnie  other  Perfon  at  the 
Place  where  tiie  Party  refides  that  draws  the  Bill,  who 
fends  it  only  to  be  accepted  by  the  Perfon  it  is  drawn 
upon,  and  afterwards  have  it  returned  to  him  again, , 
that  he  may  negotiate  it,  and  receive  the  Value  thereof 
in  the  Place  of  his  Refidence,  by  making  an  Align¬ 
ment,  cither  on  the  accepted  Bill,  or  on  the  other  Bill 
Of  the  fame  Date  and  Tenor  not  accepted,  as  he  fhali 
fee  convenient ;  and  that  if  an  Alignment  fliould 
come  on  the  fecond  Bill,  payable  to  another  Perfon, 
without  Directions  where  to  take  up  the  firft  accepted 
Bill ;  this  fecond  Bill  being  prefented  to  the  Party 
that  accepted  the  firft,  would  deny  the  Acceptance  of 
the  fecond,  becaufc  he  thinks  himfclf  in  no  Manner 
obliged  to  accept  both ;  but  becaufe  he  don’t  know, 
perhaps,  to  whom,  and  whofe  Hands  the  Bill  is  in  lie 
has  accepted,  the  Party  who  has  the  fecond,  for  Want 
of  Acceptance,  gets  it  immediately  protefted ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  which,  all  Merchants  fhould  note  down,  in  a 
Memorandum-Book,  all  Bills  prefented  to  them  for 
Acceptance,  and  the  Name  and  Place  where  the  Per¬ 
fon  lives  that  prefen ts  the  Bill  to  be  accepted  j  that  in 
Cafe  the  fecond  Bill  fhould  be  prefented  for  Accept¬ 
ance,  by  another  Perfon,  he  who  has  accepted  the 
firft  Bill  fliould  be  able  to  tell  the  Party  who  fhali 
prefen t  the  fecond,  the  Name  of  the  Perfon  to 
whom  lie  has  accepted  the  firft  Bill,  and  where  he 
lives  •,  whereby  he  will  prevent  the  fecond  Bill  being 
protefted. 

It  is  alfo  of  a  very  great  Utility  to  a  Merchant  to 
take  a  Copy  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  before  it  be  pre¬ 
fented  for  Acceptance,  in  a  Book  for  that  Purpofe  ; 
lince  thereby  he  may  know  who  are  the  ufual  Drawers 
and  Deliverers  of  Money  by  Exchange  in  the  Places 
whence  the  Bills  come,  and  can  know  at  any  Time 
how  the  Exchanges  go  in  thole  Places.  For  if  a 
Merchant  fliould  receive  fevcral  Bills  by  the  fame  Poft, 
and  deliver  them  out  of  his  Hands  to  get  them  ac¬ 
cepted,  before  he  notes  them  down  in  his  Book  ;  if 
they  fliould  be  left  at  the  Places  for  Acceptance,  he 
may  chance  to  forget  feme  of  them,  which  may  caufe 
him  to  difappoint  his  Friend,  in  not  anfwering  him  in 
due  Time,  for  want  of  the  Bill  or  Bills  that  are  mif¬ 
fing  •,  to  die  Di (advantage  of  his  Friend,  efpecially  if 
they  fliould  be  Bills  lent  only  to  get  accepted,  and  to 
be  fent  back  again  to  be  negotiated. 

It  is  cuftomary  among  Merchants,  efpecially  great 
Dealers  in  Bills  of  Exchange ,  to  keep  Accounts  of 
Bills  receivable  and  payable  ;  which  they  do  either  by 
keeping  two  Copy-Books,  or  dividing  one  Book  into 
two  different  Parts ;  the  one  for  copying  of  Bills  pay¬ 
able,  or  thole  drawn  upon  themfelves  to  be  by  them 
accepted  and  paid  •,  and  the  other  for  Bills  receivable, 
or  thofc  drawn  on  other  Pcrfons,  and  remitted  to  them 
to  get  them  accepted,  and  receive  die  Money  when 
they’ll  become  due.  Thole  Merchants  arc  commonly 
lb  exaft  in  this,  as  to  copy  the  Bill  verbatim  in  their 
Books,  and  even  fpeJl  it  after  the  fame  Manner,  altho’ 
fome  Words  may  happen  to  be  falfc  fpelc :  They 
copy  it  out  Letter  by  letter;  nay,  even  other  Ble- 
mifhes,  which  may  happen  in  a  Bill,  they  endeavour 
to  imitate  in  the  Copy  ;  which  neccffary  Precaution 
they  ufe  to  be  the  more  capable,  if  the  Bill  fhould 
chance  to  be  loft,  to  reclaim  it,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  Copy,  if  it  fliould  come  again  Copland. 

When  they  have  accepted  a  Bill,  they  Jet  down  un¬ 
derneath  the  Copy  of  fuch  Bill,  the  Day  of  die 
Month  when  accepted,  alfo  the  Party’s  Name  that 
prefents  the  Bill,  his  Place  of  Abode,  and  wjien 
the  Bill  does  become  due  ;  as  in  the  following  Ex¬ 
ample. 

Exchange  3456  Git  Him,  r  6  Stivers  [  Banco,  at  34. 

1  o .  Amjl a •( lain,  *  °  June,  1742. 

At  U  lance  pay  this  my  firft  of  Exchange,  to  M.  James 

Cavern! Jh ,  or  Order,  the  Sum  of  three  thoufand. 

Jour  hundred,  ft! (y-lix  Guilders,  ftxccen  Stivers  and 

a  Half  Banco  Exchange,  at  thirty-four  Shillings, 


ten  Groots  per  Pound  Sterling,  Value  reaV , 
put  it  to  Account,  as  per  Advice,  from  and 

Your  bumble 
William  Stanhn 


To  M.  Richard  Du  Cane, 
Merchant  in  London. 


P*. 


4  7ub  accepted  to  John  Stub , 
French ,  in  St.  Mary  Axe , 
15s.  1  id.  Sterling. 


Servant  to  M.  Pltn. 
L  •*  3301. 


And  when  a  Bill  comes  to  Hand  to  <*et  irr,  1 
they  ufually  write,  under  the  Dirc&ions,  In  [\xt 
where  the  Merchant  lives  that  accepted  the  Bill 
the  fame  Memorandum  as  above,  when  ’  ai!,^ 
when  due,  &c. 

It  is  an  Error  to  think  that  there  are  three  D 
Refpite  allow’d  for  the  Acceptance  of  a  Bill  of  T 
change ,  before  it  can  be  protefted ;  for  as  f00n  as  th 

Bill  has  been  prefented,  (which  muft  be  done  as  ib/ 

as  it  comes  to  Hand)  and  Acceptance  jefus’d,  the  verv 
fame  Day  the  Bill  may  be  protefteef ;  but  we" mull  not 
miftake  for  a  Refufal  of  Acceptance,  the  Time  which 
a  Merchant  defires,  when  a  Bill  is  prefented  to  it  to 
conftder  before  he  accepts  it,  fince  he  demands 'no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  ufual  between  Merchant  and  Mer¬ 
chant  :  For  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Merchants 
the  Party  on  whom  the  Bill  is  drawn  may  have  24 
Hours  to  conftder  whether  he  will  accept  the  Bill  or 
not ;  but  that  Time  being  expired,  one  may  in  Civi¬ 
lity  demand  of  the  Perfon  on  whom  the  Bill  is  drawn 
the  Bill  of  Exchange  he  left  with  him  to  be  accepted! 

If  he  fliould  anfwer,  he  has  not  accepted  it,  and  de¬ 
fires  we  may  call  for  it  another  Time ;  the  24  Hours 
being  expir’d,  it  is  at  our  Choice  whether  we  will  flay 
longer,  or  not ;  for  then  we  may  defire  a  Notary  to  go 
to  the  Dwelling-Houfe  of  the  Party  that  has  the  Bill, 
accepted,  or  not  accepted  ;  and,  in  Default  of  prefent 
Delivery  thereof,  we  may  caufe  a  Protcft  to  be  made 
in  due  Form. 

Though  this  may  be  lawfully  done,  yet  among 
Merchants  who  are  acquainted  with  one  another,  they 
do  not  ufually  proceed  fo  ftridbly  for  Acceptance,  but 
leave  the  Bill,  fometimes,  two  or  three  Days  with  the 
Party  it  is  directed  to,  if  it  be  no  ways  prejudicial, 
the  Poft  not  going  out  in  the  Interim :  But  if  the  Poll 
is  to  depart  within  two  or  three  Days,  then  the  Bills 
may  realonably  be  demanded  to  be  accepted,  or  not 
accepted,  that  they  may  give  Advice  to  thofc  who  font 
them  the  Bills,  or  delivered  the  Value  thereof,  it 
paid. 

A  verbal  Acceptance  is  as  binding  as  a  written  one, 
though  not  always  conceived  in  formal  Terms.  Tor 
Example,  if  a  Merchant  tells  me,  Leave  your  Bill 
with  me ,  and  I  will  accept  it ;  or  Call  for  it  fo-mormv, 
and  it  fhali  be  accepted:  Thefe  Words  oblige  as  effec¬ 
tually,  by  the  Cuftom  of  Merchants,  and  according 
to  Law,  as  if  the  Party  had  actually  ligned  and  lub- 
feribed  it.  Like  wife,  if  a  Merchant  fliould  fay,  Leave 
your  Bill  with  mo,  I  will  look  over  my  Accounts  am 
Books  between  the  Drawer  and  mc\  and  calico-morrow, 
and  accordingly  the  Bill  fhali  be  accepted \  this  lhal.  n- 
mount  to  a  complcat  Acceptance:  For  this 
of  his  Books  and  Accounts  is  really  intended  to  jL(j 1 
there  are  Efle&s  in  his  Hands  to  anfwer  the  Di.uig  it, 

without  which,  perhaps,  he  would  not  anlwei  1 1 

(anu\  ,  , 

If  afterwards  the  Perfon  that  has  thus  accept^  • 
Bill  fliould  refill!)  to  fet  his  Name  to  it,  m\  »  'vii  c 
under  it,  Adapted  by  me ,  according  to  Cuftom  w 
England',  then  the  Perfon  the  Bill  is  made  pay.i -  t 
may  reft  (atisficcl,  by  fuch  an  Acceptmice,  im  1  • 

Time  of  Payment ;  and  then  ii  the  Payment  ie  ^ 
made  by  the  Party,  he  may  take  his  Com  le  m 

again  ft  him.  ....  p.irrv 

A  Bill  once  accepted,  can’t  be  revolt  d  by  •  -  *  • 
that  accepted  it,  tiio*  immediately  after  the  1  f 
a  tier,  and  before  it  becomes  due,  he  has  A  ' 
the  Drawer  is  broke.  For  Example,  ft  a  13)  \ 


£  0  MME  R  C  n 


1  mac  is  prefen  ted  to  me,  and  I  Ihould  accept  the 
r  ‘  1  Bilh  and  deliver  it  back  to  the  Owner,  and  fooh 
:l--  r  receive  Advice  that  the  Drawer  is  fail’d  ;  there  is 
a,tCfuch  Thing  as  cancelling  my  Acceptance,  or  of 
nC>akin0'  my  Deed  void,  without  mutual  Content ;  but 
Iftantf  liable  to  the  Payment,  and  mult  make  it  good, 

;f  I  am  able. 

\Vhen  we  prefen t  a  Bill  for  Acceptance,  if  the 
ry  rty  the  Bill  is  drawn  upon  iliould  refufe  to  accept 
die  lame,  unlels  it  be  for  a  longer  Time  than  the  Bill 
•  drawn  for;  we  inuft,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  caufeaPro- 
4  to  be  made  for  want  of  Acceptance,  according  to 
the  Tenor  of  the  faid  Bill.  Or  if  we  fhould  leave  the 
Bill  for  Acceptance,  and  he  fhould,  without  ourKnow- 
jcj(re,  accept  it  for  a  longet  Time,  or  for  a  leficr  Sum 
than  is  mentioned  in  the  Bill ;  in  either  of  thefe  Cafes, 
vc  nulft  cany  the  Bill  to  a  Publick  Notary,  and  get  it 
roteltcd,  for  want  of  Acceptance  of  the  full  Sum,  or 
according  to  the  Tenor  of  the  fame,  and  not  eraze,  or 
blot  out  his  Acceptance  *,  for  by  his  Acceptance  he 
makes  himlelf  Debtor,  and  acknowledges  the  Draught 
upon  him  by  his  Correfpondent,  and  can't  refufe  or 
dilchargc  the  fame ;  and  when  the  Money  becomes 
due,  according  to  the  Tenor  of  the  Bill,  we  muft  de¬ 
mand  Payment,  and  if  he  refufes  to  pay,  we  muft 
caufc  a  fecond  Proteft  to  be  made  for  Non-payment  *, 
this  Proteft  muft  be  fent  away  to  the  Deliverer,  but 
we  muft  keep  the  Bill  by  us,  that  we  may  receive  the 
Money  it  is  accepted  for,  at  the  Time  it  is  accepted  at, 
unlefs  we  have  exprefs  Orders  from  the  Deliverer  to 
the  contrary,  which  Orders  are  to  be  our  Guide. 

When  we  have  got  our  Bills  accepted,  we  muft  caft 
up  the  Time  when  they  fall  due  ;  and  ;f  they  be  drawn 
from  Holland ,  France ,  Italy,  or  any  other  Parts,  in 
foreign  Money,  look  in  the  Bills  for  the  Price  of  the 
Exchange  they  are  drawn  at,  and  reduce  them  to 
Sterling,  and  then  note  on  the  Back  of  our  Bills,'  clofe 
to  the  Top,  or  at  one  End  of  the  Bills,  in  Jhort* 
the  Time  when  they  will  be  due,  and  theSttmwe  are 
to  receive  at  the  Time,  according  to  the  Tenor  of  the 
Bills,  before  we  lay  them  up ;  by  which  Means  we'll 
at  any  Time  readily  know  when  our  Bills  will  be  diie, 
and  the  Money  we  ate  to  receive,  by  infpe&ing  only 
the  Back-fide  of  the  Bills,  which  will  make  our  Bti- 
iinefs  eafy  to  us.  :  • 

A  Bill  drawn  on  two  Fcrlbns  jointly,- mUft  haVe  a 
joint  Acceptance.  For  Example,  if  a  Bill  of  Exchange 
come  directed  to  two  or  more  Perfons  in  thefe' Terms, 
lo  M.  James- Newman,  and  'M.  John  Pemberton, 
Merchants  in  London  •,  in  tills  Gale,  both  Newman 
and  Pemberton  ought  to  accept  the  Bill :  For  if  one  of 
them  accepts  it,  and  the  other  refufes  to  accept  it,  that 
Bill  muft  be  protefted  for  want  of  due  Acceptance. 
But  if  the  Bill  be  directed  thus,  To  M,  James  New¬ 
man,  or  M,  John  Pemberton  ;  or  thus,  To  M,  James 
Newman,  or,  in  his  Abfence,  to  M.  John  Pemberton  ; 
or  if  they  Iliould  be  joint  Traders,  or  Copartners,  To 
Mcfficurs  James  Newman,  and  John  Pemberton  ;  or 
To  M.  James  Newman,  and  Company :  It  is  fijfficicnt, 
in  this  C  a  ft,  that  the  Bill  Iliould  be  accepted  by  Net v- 
m  or  Pemberton,  becaufc  it  is  accepted  according  to 
the  Tenor  of  the  Bill. 

If  a  Fattor  of  the  Turkey,  India,  or  South  Sea  Com¬ 
pany,  draws  a  Bill  on  the  fame,  and  a  Member  ac¬ 
cepts  it  •,  this,  perhaps,  may  make  him  liable,  but  no 
other  Member.  Likewilc,  if  io  Merchants  employ 
a  Mur  in  Ibme  foreign  Port,  and  the  Fadlor  draws 
a  Bill  on  them  all,  and  one  of  them  accepts  the  Bill, 
hut  afterwards  refufes  Payment;  this  does  not  aftedt 
the  reft.  But  if  there  be  three  joint  Traders  for  the 
common  Stock  and  Benefit  of  ail  three,  and  their 
F actor  draws  a  Bill  on  them,  the  Acceptance  of  the 
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one  will  oblige  the  relt  of  the  Company. 

A  Man’s  Wife,  a  Friend,  or  Servant,  can’t ;  t  . 
a  “W  °f  Exchange  in  his  Abfence,  without  fullicient 
Authority  Irom  him  by  Letter  of  Attorney  under  his 
j’  ;1111'  and  Seal,  deliver’d  in  the  Prefence  of  fullicient 
i  1  tut  lies  for  the  doing  of  it..  A  Man’s  Word,  as  if 
lc  jhould  fay  to  his  Wife,  Friend,  or  Servant,  Jf  any 
°J  Lx  change  Jhottld  come  drawn  upon  me,  in  my 
% 


Abfence,  accept  them  for  me  \  it  is  not  fufficieni :  Nei¬ 
ther  will  a  bare  Letter  ferve,  written  to  his  Wife; 
Friend,  or  Servant;  but  there  muft  be  Hand  and  Seal; 
and  WitnelFes,  which,  if  Occafion  Iliould  be,  may 
prove  his  legal  Confent  to  fuch  Acceptance;  :  Bift  if 
the  Wife  or  Servant  have  formerly  accepted  feVdl’al 
Bills  of  Exchange  during  his  Abfence,  and  when  rc- 
tdrtTd  ro  Town  he  approv’d  of  it,  and  paid  thofc 
Bills  from  Time  to  Time,  and  this  could  be  prov’d, 
it  would  appear,  perhaps,  in  the  Eye  of  the  Law,  a 
fuffi'eient:  Authority. 

If  a  Bill  is  left  with  a  Merchant  to  accept,  afrdjie 
lofes  the  Bill,  or,  at  leaft,  it  is  fc-  miQaid  that  it  can’t 
be  found;  the  Party  muft  requeft  the  Merchant. to 
give  him  a  Note  for  the  Payment;  according  to  the 
Time  limited  in  the  Bill  of  Exchange  ;  otherwife  there 
muft  be  two  Protefts,  one  for  Non-acceptanc6,  the 
Other  for  Non-payment.  But  if  a  Note  be  given  for 
Payment,  and  there  happens  to  be  a  Failure  ;  yet,  iri 
that  Cafe,  there  muft  be  a  Proteft  for  Non-payment. 
If  We  Iliould  lofe  a  Bill  after  we  have  got  it  accepted, 
as  foon  as  We  mils  it,  we  Iliould  give  Notice  of  it  to 
the  Perfon  that  accepted  it,  that  he  may  ftop  it  if  it 
Iliould  be  brought  for  Payment :  If  we  fhould  fuipedt 
that  the  Accepter  will  not  regard  oilr  Notice,  we  may 
forewarn  him  at  his  Peril  not  to  pay  the  Bill  to  thd 
Bringer,  without  6Ur  Ipecial  Order  ;  and  this  by  noti¬ 
fying  die  fame  to  the  Accepter,  by  a  Publick  Notary, 
which  will  ferve  for  i  Teftimony  that  the  Bill  is  loft  ; 
and  when  the  Bill  becomes  due;  we  may  receive  oiir 
Money ;  for  the  Accepter  is  not  exempted  from'  pay¬ 
ing  becaufe  the  Bill  is  loft:  For  if  he  refufes  Payment, 
under  Pretence  that  the  Bill  fhould  be  produced,  he 
may  be  fued  at  Law  for  the  Money1,  (without  the  ac¬ 
cepted  Bill)  and  be  compelled  to  pay  it,  with  Colts  and 
Damages. 

But  perhaps  the  Bill  is  loft,  when  left  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  either  by  tile  Perfon  it  Was  left  with  to;  be  ac¬ 
cepted,- or  by  his,  having  delivered  it,  of  his  Ser¬ 
vants,  ' to  a  wrong  Perfon:  In  this  Cafe;  theP^ffori 
the  Bill  was  drawn  upon,  muft  either'  pay  the  Money 
upon  the  fecotld  Bill-  if  it  comes  tb'Haftd  \VitIiiiV  the 
Titfte;  or,  in  Default  thereof,  give*  it’ Note  under  his 
Hand-,-  fot  th &  FAyntent  of  the  Money  men  tibri’d' m 
the  Bill  to  the  Party  It’ is  made  payable  to,’  of  Ins  Af- 
figrts,  at  the  Time  limited  in  tile  Bill :  But;  in  Cafe 
the  Perfon  that  thus  lofes  the  &ill  fhould  reflrfe'  to  give 
fuch  a  Note  under  his  Hand,  then  he  that  prefen ts  the 
Bill;  or  the  Perfon  that  left  it  to  be  accepted,  muft 
prefcntly  caufc  a  Proteft  to  be  riiddein  du’c  FoVnl,  ant? 
fend  the  Proteft  away  by  the  firft  Poll ;  and  likewife 
make  a  Demand  fof  the  Money  at  the  Time  it  falls 
due,  tho5  he  has  neither  Note,  nor  Bill  of  Exchange  ; 
and  in  Default  of  Payment,  he  muft  caufe'a  fecond 
Proteft  to  be  made,  and  font  away  As  the  formfcf :  ]Siit 
in  Cafe  there  is  fuch1  a  Note  made,  and  no  fecond  Bill 
comes  to  Hand,  he  muft  go  to  receive  the  Money 
upon  tliat  Note,  and,  in  Default  of  Payment,  caufc  a 
Proteft  to  be  made  for  Non-payment  upon  that  Note, 
as  if  he  had  had  the  accepted  Bill,  or  the  fecond  Bill 
was  come  to  Hand,  but  not  paid  at  the  Time  it  fell 
due. 

It  often  happens,  that  a  Bill  is  drawn  upon  one 
Place,  and  made  payable  to  another.  For  Inftancc,  a 
Merchant  in  London  orders  his  Correfpondent  at  Rouen 
to  load  a  Ship  at  tlilit  Port  for  his  Account  for  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  Loading  comes  to  9000  Livres ;  the 
Merchant  of  London  having  Effects  to  that  Value  in 
the  Hands  of  another  at  Paris ,  lie  draws  a  Bill  upon 
that  Merchant,  payable  in  Rouen ;  in  which  Cafe,  that 
Merchant  in  Paris,  when  lie  accepts  the  Bill,  muft 
mention,  in*  the  Acceptation,  the  Name  of  his  Cor¬ 
refpondent  at  Rouen,  at  whofe  Houle  the  Payment  of 
the  Bill  is  to  be  made;  as  is  fcfcri  in  the  following 
Model. 

t 

Exchange  9000  Livres,  London y  June ,  1742. 


At  two  Ufance,  pay  this  my  firfl: 
the  City  of  Rouen,  to  M.  A.  B, 
9  K 


of  Exchange  in 
Merchant  there, 

or 
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or  Order,  the  Sum  of  3000  Livres  Value,  in  Ac¬ 
count  with  him,  as  per  Advice,  from 


Tours ,  &c. 


To  G eorge  Waters , 
Merchant  in  Paris. 


D.  C 


Accepted  to  pay  at  the  Houfe  of  M.  A.  B. 
Merchant  in  Rouen. 


ea 
a 


bon’d  in  the  Bill  of.  Exchange ,  that  the  M  * 
not  be  paid  to  a  wrong  Perfon,  and  fo  the°A^ 
be  forced  to  pay  it  over  again  ;  and  if  thP  •CCel3tor 
payable  pofitively  to  fucli  a  Perfon  as  it ,  1  ?.madc 
fore  ;  fuch  Perfon’s  Name  written  upon  ^c- 

the  Bill  in  Blank,  is  no  fufficient  Warrant  f  ^  o!" 
Perfon  to  come  in  his  Name  to  receive  the  ivf  anot^er 
the  Party  himfelf,  the  Bill  is  payable  to 
in  Perfon.  5  aPpear 

If  a  Bill  of  Exchange ,  by  contrary  Winds  or 
Inconveniencies,  be  fo  long  in  the  Wav  that  ,t0t5? 
fance,  or  Time  limited  in  the  Bill  be  expir’d 
ing  tender’d,  both  Acceptance  and  Payment  ,7  j 
nied  ;  Proteft  for  both  muft  be  made,  and  the  D C  ^ 
mult  anfwer  the  Value  Re-change  and  Damage 
If,  through  a  Miftake,  the  Figures,  and  the  War! 
of  the  fame  Sum  in  the  Bill  at  Length  Ihouid  difae  ^ 
u  e.  either  the  Figures  fhould  exprefs  more,  and? 
Words  lels;  or  the  Words  more,  and  the  Figures  kT 
in  either,  and  all  fuch  Cafes,  we  ought  to  mind  th*’ 
Words  at  Length,  and  not  the  Figures,  until  we  re¬ 
ceive  further  Advice  concerning  the  fame :  Becauk  ' 
Perfon  is  more  fubjed  to  miftake  a  Figure,  than 

Word.  Befides,  the  Figures  ^ a- top  of  the  Bill  ferVc 

only,  as  it  were,  for  Abbreviation  of  the  Contents^ 
but  the  Words  at  Length  are  in  the  Body  of  the  hill 
of  Exchange ,  and  are  the  chief  Subftance  of  the  Hill 
and  therefore  are  more  to  be  minded  •,  and  tho’  it  may 
fall  out  that  the  Sum  mention’d  jn  Figures  in  the  Let¬ 
ter  of  Advice,  and  the  Sum  in  Figures  in  the  Bill  0f 
Exchange,  do  agree  ;  yet  if  the  Sum  mention’d  at 
Length  in  the  fame  Bill  difagree,  we  are  to  follow  the 
Order  mention’d  in  Words  at  Length  in  the  Bill,  and 
not  the  Order  in  Figures,  for  the  Reafons  aforefaid. 

If  the  Name  of  the  Party  the  Bill  of  Exchange  is 
payable  to  fhould  chance  to  be  alter’d,  or  interlin’d  in 
the  Bill,  and  the  Bill  is  accepted  by  the  Party  it  is 
drawn  upon  ;  it  is  no  fufficient  Warrant  for  the  Ac¬ 
ceptor  to  refufe  Payment  when  it  becomes  due,  to  the 
Party  whofe  Name  is  mended  or  interlin’d  in  the  Bill, 
or  to  his  Order,  or  Affignment,  if  the  Bill  was  fo 
mended  when  he  accepted  it ;  for  he  could  not  but 
take  Notice  of  the  Error  before  he  accepted  it,  and 
ought  to  have  fatisfied  himfelf  about  it  before  lie  ac¬ 
cepted  it :  And  if  he  fhould  fay  that  it  was  not  fo 
mended  or  interlin’d  when  he  accepted  it,  that  he  muft: 
prove. 

If  a  Bill  of  Exchange  comes  without  being  directed 
to  any  Perfon,  but  in  the  Letter  of  Advice  to  the  Per¬ 
fon  it  is  payable  to,  the  Name  of  the  Perfon  it  is 
drawn  upon  is  mention’d,  that  Perfon  in  whofe  Favour 
that  Bill  is  drawn,  ought  to  prefent  it  for  Acceptance  * 
and  in  Cafe  the  Perfon  refutes  to  accept  it,  became 
there  is  no  Direction  to  him  upon  the  Bill,  the  Party 
that  prefents  that  Bill  for  Acceptance  ought  to  proteft 
it  for  Non-acceptance-,  for  then  he  protefts  againlt 
the  Drawer,  bccaufe  he  fhould  have  taken  Care  to  di¬ 
rect  the  Bill,  that  it  might  have  been  accepted  by  Ionic 
Body,  and  the  Drawer  is  to  bear  the  Charges  thereo , 
for  his  Omiffion  and  Ovcrfight :  But,  however,  11  yc 
Perfon  the  Bill  is  prefen  ted  to  has  Advice  of  the  1 
from  the  Drawer,  he  may,  upon  fufficient  Giounc  , 
accept  the  Bill  upon  that  Advice,  altho*  the  Due  10 

to  him  be  omitted  upon  the  Bill.  , 

Any  Time  before  the  Money  becomes 
Drawer  may  countermand ,  the  Payment  01  a  1  I 
Exchange ,  altho’  the  Bill  lias  been  accepts . 
Countermand  is  ufually  made  before  a  , 

it  comes  without,  fo  that  it  comes  un<kr  t  u  1  T 
Hand,  it  is  well  enough.  If  the  Bill  be  •  1 

and  the  Party  clcfires  to  have  the  Money  ^  1 

clue,  and  it  is  paid;  and  then  comes  a  Cou  *  ^ . 
it  has  been  believ’d  that  it  ought  not  to  K  i 
For  as  lie  could  not  enlarge  the  Time,  fo  10  jcr> 
fh  or  ten  it  •,  for  he  ought  to  have  followec 

Therefore,  f  Kvrkutfc* 

It  is  dangerous  to  di  (count,  or  pay  Btlls  °ff'.  Q‘l  a 

before  they  become  clue  ;  for  if  he  pays  -t  jia., 

ter,  mufl  be  paid  pofitively  to  fuch  a  Man  in  Per-  Bill  before  it  be  due,  and  the  Party  31  c'' ‘  Wj'c  ought 

i  and  he  mull  be  known  to  be  the  lame  Man  men-  been  conceiv'd,  that  the  Party  who  ftr  ’tu 


A  Bill  being  thus  drawn  up,  and  accepted  by  a  Mer¬ 
chant  in  Paris  1  to  be  paid  at  Rouen  the  Accepter  at 
Paris  nrtift  take  Care  to  remit  the  Value  to  his  Friend 
in  Rotten ,  at  whofe  Houfe  the  Bill  is  to  be  paid  ; 
which  if  he  fails  to  do,  the  Bearer  of  the  Bill,  upon 
Refufal  or  Negled  of  the  Payment  at  Rouen ,  is  not  to 
fend  the  Bill  to  be  protefted  at  Paris ,  at  the  Houfe  of 
the  Accepter,  but  muft:  immediately  get  it,  to  be  pro¬ 
tefted  at  Rouen ,  at  the  Houfe  where  it  ought  to  have 
been  paid ;  which  being  done,  the  Accepter  at  Paris 
becomes  liable  to  all  the  Damages  that  happen  to  the 
Drawer  or  Endorfer,  as  much  as  if  the  Bill  had  been 
protefted  at  Paris. 

Where  a  Merchant  has  accepted  a  Bill,  and  before 
that  Bill  becomes  due  himfelf  becomes  infolvertf,  or  at 
leaft  has  loft  his  Credit,  there  muft  be  a  Proteft  ;  but 
previoufly  to  it  a  Demand  is  made,  which  once  coming, 
the  Drawer  is  compellable  to  give  better  Security. 

If  a  Bill  of  Exchange  be  paid  before  it  is  due,  and 
he  to  whom  ’tis  paid  breaks  afterwards ;  he  that  has 
paid  it  fhall  be  compell’d  to  pay  it  again  to  the  Deli¬ 
verer  of  the  Money,  within  the  Time  it  is  payable. 

If  a  Bill  be  accepted,  and  the  Party  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  it  ihouid  die  before  it  is  due  ;  there  muft  be  a 
Demand  made  of  his  Executors,  or  Adminiftrators 
and,  in  Default  or  Delay  of  Payment,  a  Proteft  muft 
be  made :  And  tho’  it  may  fall  out  that  the  Money 
may  become  due  before  there  can  be  Adminiftrators, 
or  the  Probate  of  the  Will  be  granted ;  yet  that  is 
Delay  fufficient  for  a  Proteft,  in  Cafe  of  Non-payment; 
fo  that  if  the  Acceptor  dies  before  the  Bill  becomes 
due,  we  muft,  at  the  Time  the  Bill  falls  due,  demand 
the  Money  of  his  Executor,  &c.  at  his  laft  Dwelling- 
Houfe,  or  Place  of  Abode ;  and,  upon  their  Refufal, 
or  Delay  of  Payment,  proteft  for  Non-payment  in  the 
fame  Manner  wc  would  have  done  if  the  Acceptor 
had  bepn  living,  and  had  not  paid  it  at  the  Time  it 
fell  due. 

If  die  Party  to  whom  the  Money  is  to  be  paid  dies 
before  it  is  due,  and  the  Money  is  ready  to  be  paid, 
and  there  is  no  Perfon  that  can  legally  give  a  Difcharge, 
yet  a  Proteft  is  not  to  be  made  for  Non-payment,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  Perfon  that  lias  any  Authority,  either 
in  Deed,  or  in  Law  to  make  it ;  and  a  Notary  ought 
not  to  make  it,  for  if  he  docs,  and  the  Party  has  re¬ 
ceiv’d  any  Prejudice  thereby,  an  Adion  of  the  Cafe 
may  be  againft  him  for  his  Pains :  As  it  avails  not  that 
a  Security  is  offer’d  to  lave  him  harmlefs  againft  the 
Executors  or  Adminiftrators,  for  that  is  an  Ad-  left  to 
their  own  Difcrction ;  for  perhaps  the  Security  may 
not  be  lclfen’d :  But  whether  good  or  bud,  makes  no¬ 
thing  as  to  oblige  him  in  Law. 

If  a  Bill  of  Exchange  is  fent  to  you  to  get  accepted, 
and  you  Hiould  carry  it,  and  find  no  Body  at  Home  at 
the  DwclJing-Moule,  or  Place  of  Abode  of  the  Per¬ 
fon  the  Bill  is  drawn  upon,  nor  any  Body  to  appear  in 
his  Behalf;  you  muft  caufc  a  Proteft  to  be  made,  ci¬ 
ther  fin*  Non-acceptance,  or  Non-payment,  at  his 
Dwdling-Moufc,  or  Lodging ;  which  is  as  effectual 
as  ii  the  fame  lmd  been  made  to  him  in  Perfon  :  For 
il  no  Proteft  could  be  legally  made  without  fpcaking 
to  the  Party  himfelf,  a  Proteft  might  be  prevented  at 
flea fu re  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  Power  of  the  Perfon  the 
Bill  is  drawn  upon  to  hinder  the  protefling  of  a  Bill. 

If  a  bill  of  Exchange  is  made  payable  pofitively  to 
inch  a  Perfon,  and  not  to  fuch  a  Perfon  or  his  Order, 
or  his  Afligns;  then  an  Afiigtimenr  upon  the  Bill  fig- 
ni fics  nothing  ;  but  the  Money,  in  the  Stridnefsof  the 
Letter,  muft  be  paid 
foil 
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to  an  Aver  the  Drawer,  for  this  Reafon,  that  the  Drawer 
mjcrht  have  countermanded  the  Payment,  or  made 
theBill  to  be  payable  to  another.  So  that  if  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  is  made  payable  to  Ufance,  double  Ufance, 
thirty  Days  Sight,  or  at  any  longer  or  fhorter  Time, 
and  when  the  Bill  is  offer’d  for  Acceptance,  or  at  any 
other  Time  before  the  Bill  is  due,  the  Perfon  the  Bill 
is  payable  to  fhall  defire  prefent  Payment  upon  Confi- 
deration  of  a  Difcount  *  or  if  the  Party  the  Bill  is 
drawn  upon,  having  Money  by  him,  and  willing  to 
improve  it,  fhould  follicit  the  Perfon  the  Bill  is  rriade 
payable  to,  to  take  his  Money  before  it  is  due,  with  a 
provifo ■  of  allowing  him  a  Difcount  *  the  Party  that 
fhall  fo  pay  a  Bill  of  Exchange  before  it  is  due,  runs 
fome  Hazard  in  not  obferving  Order :  For  if  the  Mo¬ 
ney  remitted  be  really  and  properly  belonging  to  die 
Party  that  deliver’d  the  fame  to  the  Drawer  *  and  if 
the  Bill  be  made  payable  to  Fadtor,  Servant,  Agent, 
or  Friend  of  the  Deliverer’s,  only  to,  and  for  the 
Deliverer’s  Ufe,  and  if  the  Deliverer  fhould  fend  his 
Countermand  before  the  Bill  is  due,  rhat  the  Acceptor 
niay  not  pay  the  Money  to  fuch  Factor,  Servant, 
Agent,  or  Friend,  to  whom  it  was  payable  by  the 
Tenor  of  the  Bill,  but  to  fome  other  Perfon  he  fhall 
appoint :  In  this  Cafe,  the  Party  the  Bill  is  drawn 
upon  ought  to  be  liable  to  the  Payment  thereof,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  Countermand,  to  the  Perfon  who 
fhall  thereupon  be  appointed  to  receive  the  fame.  For 
as  it  is  not  in  the  Power  of  the  Perfon  the  Bill  is 
drawn  upon  to  prolong  the  Time  for  Payment *  fo  it 
can’t  warrantably  be  in  his  Power  to  fliorten  it  $  fot 
the  Agreement  is  made  between  the  Deliverer  and 
Taker,  and  therefore  particular  Regard  ought  to  be 
had  to  it ;  for  dio*  a  Countermand  does  not  happen 
often,  it  neverthelefs  does  fometimcs  *  and  who  cart 
be  certain  the  fame  may  not  come  to  him  in  the  Pay¬ 
ment  of  Bills  of  Exchange ,  before  they  become  due  ? 

Tho’  no  greater  Affront  can  be  offer’d  to  a  Mer¬ 
chant  than  to  proteft  his  Bills *  nothing,  notwithfhand- 
ing,  is  more  common,  than  fuch  Proteft,  which  is  a 
Summons  made  by  a  Notary  Publick  to  a  Merchant, 
Banker,  or  the  like,  to  accept  or  difeharge  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  drawn  on  him,  after  his  having  refiifcd  either 
to  accept,  or  pay  the  fame.  It  is  call’d  a  Proteft ,  be- 
caufe  containing  a  Proteftation  that  the  Party  will  re¬ 
turn  the  Bill,  and  even  take  up  Money  at  Intereft, 
and  charge  all  Cofts,  Damages,  Carriage,  and  Re- 
carriage,  on  the  Refuler. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Prof  efts ,  the  one  for  Want 
of  Acceptance,  the  other  for  Want  of  Payment *  the 
firfl  to  be  made  by  the  Bearer  of  the  Bill  at  the  Time 
of  prefen  ting  it,  in  Cafe  the  Perfon,  on  whom  it  is 
drawn,  refufe  to  accept  it  for  the  Tirtic,  or  the  Sum 
there  exprefs’d.  The  latter  is  made  as  the  Bill  falls 
due,  whether  it  have  been  accepted,  or  not.  The 
Bearers  of  Bills  of  Exchange  that  have  been  accepted, 
or  which  become  payable  at  a  certain  Day,  are  oblig’d 
to  have  them  either  paid,  or  protefted  within  three 
Days  after  due,  on  the  Penalty  of  anfwering  for  the 
Omifiion :  And  it  mull  be  obferv’d,  that  if  the  third 
Day  happens  to  be  a  Holiday,  the  Proteft  is  to  be  made 
on  the  Eve  thereof. 


At  Paris  and  Hamhourg  the  Proteft  is  to  be  made 
within  10  Days  •,  at  Venice,  where  all  Bills  arc  paid  in 
Banco,  the  Proteft,  for  want  of  Payment,  is  to  be 
made  within  fix  Days  *  bur  then  the  Bank  is  liippofed 
open,  ocherwile  no  Proteft  to  be  made.  At  Rome, 
Bro  tells  for  want  of  Payment  arc  to  be  made  within 
15  Days.  At  Leghorn,  Milan,  and  Bologna ,  there  is 

n((  Dime  fix’d.  At  An  ft  cr dam,  they  arc  to  be  made 
within  5  Days. 

ihe  Negotiants  of  fome  Places,  as  thofeof  Rome , 
M .  Sava ry  obfervrs,  do  not  look  on  themfelves  as 
°^’u’d  to  proroll  in  Default  of  Payment*  but  fome 
condemn  this  Opinion  as  contrary  to  imiverlal  Cullom 
nnd  Kealbn  •,  lince,  till  alter  Proteftation,  they  have 
no  Remedy  or  Refourcc  again  ft  the  Drawer  or  Endor- 
A  nor  any  Title  to  he  rc-itnburs’d.  M.  Ricard  adds, 
1  !;u'  Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  Horn  Amfterdam,  ox  Ant - 
■'"‘rh  arc  to  be  protefted  in  Default  of  Pay¬ 
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ment,  within  i  4  Days  after  they  fall  due  i  aftef  which 
Time,  the  Bearer  runs  the  Rifque  and  Chance  of  th& 
non-pro tefted  Bill,  not  the  Drawer *  of  Endorfer  $  iri 
Cafe  the  Party  happens  to  fail  after  the  fafd  1 4  pays* . 

In  England,  a  Merchant,  upon  the  Receipt  of  a  Pro¬ 
teft  return’d  to  him  for  want  of  Acceptance,  or  bettei* 
Security,  muft  immediately  have  Recourfe  to  the 
Drawer  or  Endorfer,  with  the  Proteft,  that  up  On  Sight 
thereof  the  Endorfer  or  Drawer  may  give  him  fuch 
Security  as  he  fhall  defirfc,  for  the  Money  taken  up  fo 
repay  the  fame,  with  Re-change  and  Cofts,  in  Cafe 
the  Bill  be  not  paid  in  due  Time.  The  ufiial  Cufiorri* 
in  that  Cafe,  is  this  *  the  Drawer  or  Endorfer  having 
receiv’d  the  Value,  muft  procure  fome  able  Man  to 
under-write  the  Proteft  that  comes  for  Non-accept¬ 
ance,  or  for  want  of  better  Security,  iii  Words  of 
this  Nature :  I W.  R.  do  bind  my f elf  as  Principal  for 
the  Money  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Exchange  whereupon 
this  Proteft  was  made ,  London,  this  5th  of  June* 
&c. 

If  a  Proteft  fhould  be  returned  for  Non-payment* 
and  Security  has  already  been  given  on  the  Proteft  for 
Non-acceptance ,  or  for  want  of  better  Security  * 
wiien  the  Merchant  receives  the  Proteft  for  Non-pay¬ 
ment,  he  may  acquaint  the  Drawer  or  Endorfer  with 
it,  then  wait  about  the  lame  Time  die  Bill  was  made 
payable,  reckoning  it  from  the  Day  it  fell  due,  befor< 
he  demands  the  Principal,  with  the  Re-change  am 
Charges  of  the  Drawer,  or  his  Security  :  For,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Laws  of  Merchants,  the  Drawer,  or  his 
Sureties,  are  oblig’d  to  pay  upon  the  firft  Proteft  for 
Non-payment  ■>  but  if  there  comes  no  Proteft  upon 
the  Bill  until  it  falls  due,  and  then  there  comes  a  Pro¬ 
teft  for  want  of  Payment ;  in  fuch  Cafe,  the  Mer¬ 
chant  muft  take  Security  upon  that  Proteft  for  Non¬ 
payment,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  upon  the  Protefts  for' 
Non-acceptance,  except  the  Drawer  pays  him  pre- 
fently  the  Principal,  Intereft,  and  Charges,  from  the 
Day  the  Bill  became  due,  to  the  Very  Day  he  fhews 
him  the  Proteft  for  Non-payment,  and  he  confents  to 
it  *  for  otherwife,  in  Cafe  a  Bill  is  accepted  for  Non¬ 
payment,  and  the  Proteft  be  lhewn  to  the  Drawer,  he 
may,  if  he  gives  Security,  keep  one  out  of  the  Money 
for  as  long  a  Time  after  the  Bill  was  due,  as  the  Bilf 
was  made  payable  in,  before  he  can  be  compell’d  to 
pay.  For  Inftance,  fuppofe  the  Bill  fhould  be  dated 
London,  the  26th  of  May,  and  payable  at  Ufance  in 
Amfterdam ,  and  protefted  for  Non-payment*  the 
Drawer  may  claim  the  Jilce  Ufance  for  Re-payment 
thereof,  fo  as  there  was  one  Month  for  the  Exchange 
of  the  Money  from  London  to  Amfterdam.  So,  like- 
wife,  there  muft  be  another  Month  for  Re-exchange 
of  the  Money  back  again  from  Amfterdam  to  London  ; 
and  thus  it  will  be  two  Months  before  you  can  have 
your  Money  with  Re-exchange  thereof  at  London : 
But  if  the  Drawer  will  not  pay,  nor  yet  give  Security 
upon  the  Proteft,  then  you  may  immediately  take  a 
Courfe  in  Law  againft  him,  and  compel  him  to  re-pay 
the  fame,  with  Cofts  and  Damages. 

If  a  Bill  is  made  payable  to  one  Man  for  the  Value 
of  another,  and  the  Party  the  Bill  is  drawn  upon  hag 
accepted  it,  but  at  the  Time  it  falls  due  lie  fails  in  the 
Payment,  whereupon  Proteft  is  made  for  Noil-pay- 
ment  j  and  by  Virtue  of  that  Proteft  the  Perfon  that 
deliver’d  the  Value  recovers  Satis  fadtion  of  the  Drawer ; 
in  this  Cafe,  the  Drawer  is  difclmrg’d,  againft  the  Par¬ 
ties  the  Bill  was  made  payable  to,  either  immediately 
in  Bill,  or  mediately  by  the  Alignment,  or  Align¬ 
ments,  were  there  never  fo  many  on  the  Bill  *,  fo  that 
neither  the  Perfon  the  Bill  was  made  payable  to,  nor 
any  ocher  Perfon  the  Bill  (hall  be  align'd  to,  ought  to 
moleft  or  trouble  the  Drawer,  or  legally,  according  to 
the  Law  of  Merchants,  fue,  or  prof  ecu  te  the  Drawer, 
becaufe  he  has  rc-paicl  the  Money  to  the  right  Party, 
whole  Receipt  and  Difeharge  for  the  fame  is  a  fu in¬ 
dent  Ilelcafe  againft  all  further  Trouble  *  neither  cun 
he  to  whom  the  lirll  Bill  is  made  payable  (if  but  an 
Align  of  the  Deliverer)  profccute  tie  Acceptor,  after 
the  Drawer  lias  given  Satisfaftion  to  the  Party  chat 

deliver’d  the  Value,  no  more  than  my  Align  can 

proteft, 
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protefc,  and  profecute  a  Surety  upon  a. Bond  made  pay¬ 
able  unto  me  after  I  have  receiv’d  Satisfaction  from 
the  Principal:  For  tho*  it  mult  be  confefs’d,  in  this 
Cafe,  the  Acceptor  is  not  wholly  dilcharg’d,  for  it  is 
fuppos’d  he  did  accept  the  Bill  by  Order  of  the  Drawer, 
cr  lor  feme  other’s  Account,  to  whom  he  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  anfwcrable  *,  yet,  in  Reference  to  the  Party 
that  deliver’d  the  Value  firfl,  and  the  Party  to  whom 
it  was  payable,  (fuppofmg  himfclf  to  be  only  an  Af- 
fign  of  the  Deliverer)  the  Acceptor  does  but  only 
confirm  what  the  Deliverer  has  done-,  and  the  Drawer 
has  made  Satisfaction  to  the  Deliverer.  The  Acceptor 
is  like  wife  difeharg’d  againft  the  Deliverer,  and  againft 
the  Perfon  the  Bill  was  made  payable  to,  (if  he  be  but 
an  Aflign)  but  the  Acceptor,  by  Virtue  of  his  Accept¬ 
ance,  makes  himfelf  Debtor,  and  is  (till  liable  to  the 
‘Drawer,  or  to  the  Account  for  which  he  accepted  the 
Bill,  until  he  makes  Satisfaction. 

The  following  Rules  are  to  be  obferv’d  by  the 
Drawer,  before  the  Delivery  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  j 
and  by  the  Buyer  at  the  Acceptation  thereof. 

r.  The  Drawer  is  bound  to  furnifh  die  Buyer  with 
Bills  of  Exchange  for  the  Sum  agreed  on  j  and  they 
(hould  both  lcc  that  the  Bill  is  well  made,  and  all  the 
necefifary  Particulars  be  duly  exprefs’d  before  the  one 
delivers  it,  and  the  other  takes  the  fame. 

2.  A  Buyer  aCts  imprudently,  if  he  (hould  accept 
of  one  foie  Bill  for  a  Sum  negotiated,  altho’  the  fame 
fhould  be  payable  to  himfclf. 

3.  A  Drawer  is  oblig’d,  according  to  the  Notice  or 
Direction  given  him  by  the  Buyer,  to  divide  the  Sum 
agreed  on  into  as  many  Bills  of  Exchange  as  the  Buyer 
defires,  or  has  Occafion  for ;  and  the  Buyer  is  oblig’d 
to  accept  of  feveral  Bills  of  Exchange ,  drawn  upon  fe- 
vcral  Perfons,  which,  together,  amount  to  the  Sum 
agreed  on. 

4.  A  Drawer  is  to  blame  when  he  makes  two  or 
three  Bills  of  Exchange  for  the  fame  Sum,  and  of  die 
fame  Contents-,  but  if  the  Buyer  defires  it,  he  may 
make  one  for  the  Sum  he  fhall  require,  and  diyide  die 
others  into  different  Sums,  amounting,  in  all,  to  the 
defir’d  Sum. 

5.  A  Drawer  muft  be  careful  that  he  does  not  make 
two  firft,  or  two  fecond  Bills  of  Exchange ,  for  one  and 
the  lame  Sum,  but  clearly  diltinguifh  the  fame  in  the 
Body  of  the  Bill,  and  alfo  in  the  Supcrfcription  and 
it  is  prudent  in  a  Drawer,  if  a  fecond  Bill  of  Exchange 
be  defir’d  of  him,  for  any  Sum  whereof  lie  is  not  fure 
whether  he  has  already  made  a  fecond,  or  not,  to  make 
a  third  Bill  inf  lead  of  a  fecond,  or  a  fourth  inftcad  of  a 
third,  if  afk’d  of  him,  if  he  is  any  ways  doubtful  of 
his  delivering  out  fuch  Bills  before.  And  the  Drawer 
muft  always  be  mindful,  that  all  the  Bills  of  Exchange 
he  makes  for  one  and  the  fame  Sum,  be  dated  alike, 
and  be  alike  in  all  the  Parts  of  the  Concents,  and  Su- 
perfeription  ;  only  with  this  Diftinftion,  that  it  be  a 
firft,  fecond,  or  third  Bill  of  Exchange. 

6.  The  Drawer  may  make  the  Bill  of  Exchange  for 
the  Account  of  whom  he  plcafes,  and  the  Perfon 
drawn  upon  may  bind  himfclf,  by  the  Acceptation  of 
his  Servant,  if  he  be  abroad  himfclf.  A  prudent 
Drawer  will  make  no  Bill  of  Exchange  payable  upon 
Sight,  but  fome  Days,  Weeks,  or  Months  alter  Date, 
or  Sight.  Nor  will  lie  make  any  Bill  of  Exchange 
payable  to  the  lame  Perfon  chat  lie  draws  it  upon,  ex¬ 
cept  he  is  well  futisfied  of  his  Sufficiency,  fair  Dealing, 
and  Moncfty. 

S.  A  Drawer  is  oblig’d,  at  the  Defire  or  Rcqucft  of 
the  Buyer,  to  alter  the  Bills  of  Exchange  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  he  fhall  tlefire,  altho*  they  fhall  be  made  according 
to  his  firft  Order  or  Directions,  whether  he  would 
have  them  payable  to  another,  or  the  Sum  divided,  if 
no  Body  clle  have  put  their  Mantis  to  them ;  but  if  is 
with  this  Condition,  that  the  Buyer  mull  pay  thePoft- 
nge  of  the  Drawer’s-  Letters  of  Advice  to  the  Ac¬ 
ceptor,  concerning  fuch  Alterations :  But  when  the 
Bill  is  accepted,  or  endorfed  by  another  Party,  the 
Drawer  mull;  be  very  cautious  of  altering  any  Thing. 

9.  A  Drawer  muft  alfo  be  careful  he  does  not  alter 


any  Thing  in  one  of  the.  Bills  . of 

the  others. unalter’d'.  ”  '***>  and ]c<lVe 

10,  A  Buyer  muft  be  prudent  in  treatimr  1 
accepting  ready-pade  Bills,  drawn  and  ^°abol,h-or 
Tuffident  Man,  tho’  he  knows  likH.  ?P,ted  a 
when  the  Seller  is  a  Stranger  to  him  •  andt  'Vrit*n& 
cautious  of  taking  Bills  of  Exchan u  tW .  . 
to  the  Order  of  the  Drawer,  or  endors’d 

when  he  does  not  take  the  Drawer  mi  ^  ^ 
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dent,  and  when  die  Acceptor  is  unknown' V 'V  fufi: 

11.  When  in  contracting  or  dolma;  of  IT 
the  Broker  has  pofitively  puls’d  his  Word  r  1  lrSa,n 
that  the  Drawer  fhall  furnifli  him  with  dm,  ufer 
made,  drawn,  or  endors’d  by  a  Party  I-  1  s  rtacty 
Buyer  to  be  a  fufjicient  Man  in  fuch  Cafe°T  1°  tbc 
is  not  oblig’d  td  accept  of  the  Drawer’s  ow  ^Uycr 
accepted  Bills,  or  any  other  endors’d  by  him*15  °r  Un“ 

12.  If  we  agree  for  Bills  upon  Sigh.-  1  ’ 

oblig’d  to  accept  of  Bills  of  Exchange  tlm  ^ 

or  whereof  the  Days  of  Grace  are  exoir’  1  CX^!r 
expiring,  before  the  Bill  arrives  at  the  l4e  wlLT 
Payment  is  to  be  made ;  except  we  yet  the  c.ii  e 
warrant  us  that  we  have  our  Recourse  to  1/  C  ‘Cr  t0 
withftanding  the  Expiration  of  the  Da  vs  not' 

The  Bill  mull  be  prefen ted  for  Payment  nnd  -?CC’ 
fus’d,  muft  be  protefted  7  C’  a"d’  lf  «' 


A  Merchant  is  alio  oblig’d,  if  he  defies  to  deni 
fairly,  and  in  a  regular  Way,  to  keep  an  Account  of 
the  Exchange,  in  the  following  Manner: 

1.  Before  he  delivers  a  Bill  to  Broker  or  Buyer  he 
muft  write  down  diftin&ly  and  cxaftly,  in  his  Books 
the  Contents  of  it, ,  and  mention  the  Day  when,  whi¬ 
ther,  or  to  what  Place  or  Fair,  in  whole  Name,  and 
for  whole  Account,  what  Sum,  and  at  what  Rate  he 
draws,  and  at  what  Time,  and  to  whom  payable; 
that  in  Cafe  of  any  Accident,  a  third  or  fourth  Bill  of 
Exchange  being  afk’d,  he  may  be  able  to  make  it  all 
together  of  the  fame  Tenor  with  the  firft  and  lceond. 

2.  A  Buyer  fhould,  upon  the  Receipt  of  a  Bill,  or 
at  lead  before  he  pays  the  Drawer  the  Value,  book  it, 
whether  he  remits  or  difpofes  of  the  Bill  to  draw  it 
back  again. 

3.  When  Bills  of  Exchange  of  the  Bearer  cmior- 
fing  arc  deliver’d  to  the  Buyer,  he  muft  fet  down  of 
what  Date  they  are,  from  whence,  and  by  whom  they 
arc  made  or  drawn,  of  what  Sum,  when,  and  to  whom 
payable,  at  what  Price  he  lias  negotiated,  and  to  whom 
the  Bills  arc  afterwards  en  dor  fed. 

.  4.  The  Drawer  and  Buyer  of  Bills  of  Exchange 
muft  fet  down  the  Broker’s  Name,  by  whom  the  lame 
has  been  negotiated,  that  they  may,  in  Cafe  of  any 
Difficulty,  and  alio  in  reviewing  the  Account  of  Bro¬ 
kerage,  know  by  what  Broker  the  Bargain  has  been 
concluded. 

5.  A  Buyer  that  docs  not  really. remit,  but  difpofe 
of  his  Money  in  Exchange  for  a  Time,  and  gets  the 
Bills  of  Exchange  made  or  entlors’d  to  be  paid  to  his 
Order,  to  draw  the  fame  in  again  at  a  convenient  Op¬ 
portunity,  ought  alfo,  underneath,  or  at  the  Side  ot 
the  Memorandum  of  fuch  Negotiations  of  Exchange, 
to  fet  down  the  Day  the  Bill  of  Exchange  expires,  and 
ought  likewife  to  leave  a  Space  under  the  Memoran¬ 
dum  9  that  when  he  comes  to  draw  the  Bill  back  again, 
or  to  remit  it,  he  may  fet  down,  under  the  firft  Me¬ 
morandum,  when  the  Drawing-in,  or  Tninlporr  has 
been  made,  to  whom  the  Bill  is  endors’d,  and  from 

whom  the  Value.  ,  , 

6.  When  a  Buyer  fends  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  m  ok  ci 

to  have  it  accepted,  lie  mull  infert,  in  his  Book  of  Ex¬ 
change,  by  way  of  Memorandum ,  to  whom,  andw  ien 
he  font  fuch  a  Bill,  and  cancel  fuch  Memorandum  w  icn 

it  comes  to  1  land  again,  accepted. 

7.  He  to  whom  Bills  of  Exchange  arc  font,  to 
them  accepted,  and  to  keep  them  till  they  are  km  c 
manded  by  the  Sender,  ought  to  keep  a  Mmo) ant ,.i 

from  whom  he  lias  receiv’d  the  limits  a,u‘, t0. 
lie  delivers  them,  together  with  the  Day  ol  hxpn.i  i  » 
that  when  the  Payment  does  not  happen  tone m- 
indue  Time,  he  may,  within  the  Days  ol  (,llUyjm,c 
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V’rtue  of  the  accepted  Bill,  follicit  and  fecure  the  Pay- 

ent  by  getting  other  Securities,  or  the  Money  paid 
"ato  a  third  Hand,  if  any  Difpute  fhould  happen. 

1  8  As  foon  as  a  Merchant  receives  Bills  remitted  to 
him'  or  at  kef°re  they  are  deliver’d  for  AccepC- 

ccj  he  muft  book  them,  and  take  Notice  from  what 
Place,  by  whom,  for  whole  Account,  in  whofe  Letter, 
0f  what  Date,  what  Sum,  upon  whofe  Account,  when 
and  to  whom  payable.  Remittances  are  made  to  him ; 
and  when  a  re-drawn  or  endors’d  Bill  comes,  muft 
then  add  to  it,  when  and  where  expir’d,  and  how  the 
fame  is  afterwards  endors’d  to  him ;  and  befides,  when 
the  Bill  is  remitted  for  his  Account,  at  what  Rate  his 
Correfpondent  has  negotiated  it,  and  for  what  Sum,  to 
credit  it  for  it  accordingly. 

g.  As  foon  as  a  Merchant  receives  Advice  from  the 
Drawer  that  he  has  drawn  upon  him,  he  muft  book 
the  Bills  down,  mentioning  from  what  Place,  by 
whom,  what  Sum,  of  what  Date,  and  to  whom,  or 
to  whofe  Order  payable,  and  at  what  Price,  and  for 
what  Sum  ;  that  he  may  charge  it  to  the  Account  of 
Jiis  Correfpondent,  without  waiting  for  the  Prefenta- 
tion  to  be  accepted. 

10.  When  he  has  receiv’d  Advice  thac  a  Bill  is  pay¬ 
able  to  Order,  he  muft  note  the  Time  it  is  prefented 
for  Acceptance,  and  whether  there  be  any  Endorfe- 
inent  on  it  ;  and  at  the  Day  it  expires,  before  the  Pay¬ 
ment  is  made,  he  muft  fet  down  all  the  Endorfers 
Names,  in  the  fame  Manner  fuccefiively  they  Hand 
upon  the  Bill. 

11.  The  Acceptor  muft  always  be  careful  to  mark 
in  his  Book  the  Time  when  he  accepts  a  Bill,  and  if 
any  more  Bills  fhould  come  to  his  Hands  of  the  fame 
Tenor  and  Date  from  the  fame  Drawer,  and  any  En¬ 
dowments  fhould  be  on  them  *,  he  muft  make  a  Me¬ 
morandum  of  the  Names,  and  advife  the  Drawer  there¬ 
of  that  he  has  accepted  the  firft  or  fecond  Bill,  which 
came  firft  to  his  Hand. 

Merchants  who  deal  in  Exchange,  muft  be  very 
punctual  to  give  Advice,  and  to  return  Anfwers. 
The  Drawer  muft  give  Advice  to  his  Correfpondent 
by  the  firft  Poft,  of  what  Bills  he  fhall  draw,  that  the 
Bills  may  not  come  to  his  Hands  for  Acceptance  be¬ 
fore  he  has  Notice  of  it  •,  and  in  his  Letter  of  Advice 


be  very  particular  in  mentioning  for  whofe  Account 
the  Bills  arc  drawn,  what  Date  they  bear,  for  what 
Sum,  to  whom,  when  payable,  and  from  whom  the 
Value  is  receiv’d,  &V. 

When  Bills  of  Exchange  are  for  Account  of  the 
Drawer,  or  a  third  Party,  and  not  for  him  they  arc 
drawn  upon  in  a  foreign  Denomination  of  Money,  or 
in  Money  unknown  in  the  Place  of  Payment  ;  in  fuch 
Cafe,  let  the  Bill  be  for  whofe  Account  whatever,  the 
Price  of  Exchange  muft  be  given  Notice  of  in  the 
Letter  of  Advice,  as  well  as  the  Sum  drawn  for. 

The  Dcfign  of  a  Drawer  giving  Advice,  is  princi¬ 
pally  to  requeft  or  order  his  Correfpondent  he  draws 
upon,  to  honour  the  Bill  with  Acceptance  when  it  fhall 
come  to  his  Hands,  and  to  recommend  the  Payment 
of  it  when  it  fhall  tall  due,  fo  that  he  may  enter  it  in 
his  Books  accordingly.  It  is  likewife  ufual  tor  a  Drawer 
to  confirm  his  firft  Advice  by  the  firft  Poft,  and  if  the 
Bill  be  on  Sight  for  a  confidcrablc  Sum  of  Money,  to 
give  Advice  of  it  by  fcvcrol  Ways,  if  it  be  poffiblc. 

When  a  Bill  lies  unaccepted,  the  Remitter  ought  to 
recommend  to  his  Correfpondent  the  Bill  font  for  pro¬ 
curing  Acceptance,  to  get  it  accepted;  and  in  Cafe 
ot  IL* filth!,  to  do  what  is  wanted  according  to  the 
Envoi  Exchange.  He  that  remits,  ought  alfo  to  in- 
j°nn  his  Agent  or  Correfpondent  lie  fcncls  the  Bill  to, 
lor  whofe  Account  he  does  remit,  for  what  Sum,  in 
whofe  Bill,  of  what  Date,  when,  to  whom  payable, 
am|’  i*  die  fame  be  for  Order,  by  whom  endors’d. 

When  an  accepted  Bill  lies  in  the  Prefen ter’s  Hands 
who  procur’d  the  Acceptance  at  the  Place  where  the 
•lyment  is  to  be  made,  and  it  fhould  not  be  noted  in 
,m  ^accepted  Bill  that  is  endors’d ;  then  the  Remitter 
Inu^  mention,  in  his  Letter  of  Advice,  with  whom  the 
«:ptrd  Bill  is  to  be. found, 
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The  Remitter  muft  take  Care  that  the  Bill  or  Bills 
of  Exchange  which  he  remits  be  fent  to  the  right  Party 
who  is  to  procure  the  Payment,  or  to  him  they  are 
made  payable  to,  or  endors’d,  and  that  they  be  not  in- 
clos  d  in  a  wrong  Letter,  nor  diredled  to  a  wrong 
Place.  He  muft  never  fend  a  firft  and  fecond  Bill  by 
the  fame  Poft,  or  together,  but  one  after  another; 
that  in  Cafe  one  fhould  fail,  or  not  fall  into  the  right 
Hands,  his  Correfpondent  may  get  the  fecond  Bilk 
and  by  the  fame  may  demand  the  Acceptance  and 
Payment.  When  he  has  but  one  Angle  accepted  Bill* 
or  when  the  accepted  Bill  is  at  the  Place  where  the 
fame  is  payable,  fo  that  he  can  fend  but  one  Bill ;  in 
fuch  Cafe,  the  Remittances  that  are  made  muft  be 
confirm’d  clearly  by  the  following  Poft,  with  the  Cir- 
cumftances,  and  Contents  of  the  Bill  of  Exchange  that 
has  been  fent ;  the  Party  it  is  remitted  to  may  apply 
himfelf  to  him  upon  whom  it  is  drawn  with  this  Let¬ 
ter  of  Advice,  and  forbid  him  to  make  Payment  of  it 
to  any  Body  but  himfelf;  and  at  the  Day  of  Expi¬ 
ration  itfeif,  no  Body  appearing  to  demand  the  Pay¬ 
ment,  by  Virtue  of  this  Poft,  Advice,  or  Confirma¬ 
tion  ;  he  may  perfuade  him  that  it  is  drawn  upon  to 
pay  him  upon  Security,  or  to  confign  the  Amount  of 
the  Bill  of  Exchange  in  another  Hand,  or  upon  Re- 
fufal  of  both  to  proteft  againft  him. 

A  Drawer  or  Remitter  for  Account  of  a  third  Per- 
fon,  muft  be  quick  in  giving  Advice  to  the  faid  Party* 
for  whofe  Account  a  Sum  is  drawn  or  remitted,  men¬ 
tioning  to  what  Placed  to  whom,  and  what  Sum,  the 
Time  when  payable,  \at  what  Price,  and  how  much 
he  is  charged  or  credited  for  the  fame; 

If  a  Bill  is  drawn  upon  a  Merchant,  if  it  fhould  be 
doubted,  he  muft  immediately  write  to  the  Drawer* 
to  know  if  he  does  accept  the  drawn  Bill  for  Account 
of  him  that  is  mention’d  in  his  Letter  of  Advice,  or 
not ;  and  if  he  fhould  make  a  Difficulty  to  accept  the 
fame  as  it  is,  he  muft  immediately  give  the  Drawer1 
Notice  of  it,  and  defire  his  further  Advice,  and  not 
flay  till  the  Acceptation  fhall  be  demanded  of  him. 

When  no  fudden  Advice  can  be  given  whether  th£ 
Bills  of  Exchange  will  be  accepted,  or  not,  either  be* 
caufe  he  that  it  is  drawn  upon  lives  out  of  the  Way*  of 
could  not  be  met  with ;  or  becaufe  the  fame  is  kept  in 
Sufpence  :  It  is  neverthelefs  the  Duty  of  him  a  Bill  is 
fent  to,  in  order  to  provide  for  Acceptation  thereof* 
to  give  the  Remitter  Advice  of  it ;  and  if  the  Ac¬ 
ceptation  be  made  afterwards,  to  give  him  alfo  Advice 
that  he  has  got  it  accepted  :  However,  this  laft  Advice 
may  be  fpar’d,  if  he  gives  Notice  in  his  firft  that  he 
will  ufe  his  Diligence  to  get  it  accepted,  or  upon  Rc- 
fufal,  proteft :  So  that  when  by  the  next  Letters  no 
Proteft  follows,  the  Remitter  will  judge  that  the  Bill  is 
duly  accepted. 

When  Bills  are  drawn,  or  Remittances  arc  made  for* 
the  Account  of  the  Drawer,  or  Remitter,  or  a  third 
Pcrfon,  or  do  only  concern  them  in  Part ;  then  he 
that  is  drawn  upon,  after  Payment  is  made,  fhould 
give  Notice  of  it  to  each  of  his  Correfpondents  that  is 
concern’d  in  the  fame.  But  when  the  Bills  are  drawn, 
or  Remittances  are  made  for  the  Account  of  him  they 
arc  drawn  upon,  or  remitted  to  ;  then  it  is  unnecefiar/ 
to  give  any  Account  of  the  Payment. 

He  that  receives  Advice  that  lie  is  to  be  drawn  upon* 
muft,  by  the  firft  Opportunity,  write  back  to  his  Cor¬ 
refpondent  whether  he  will  accept  and  honour  fuch  it 
Bill,  or  not. 

He  that  deals  in  Exchange ,  muft  truft*  but  he  muft 
confidcr  whom  he  does  craft ;  the  Buyer  muft  look  to 
the  Sufficiency  of  the  Drawer,  and  the  Drawer  to  that 
of  the  Buyer.  Nor  fhould  the  Buyer  pay  his  Money 
without  he  has  the  Bills  ;  nor  fhould  the  Drawer  give 
up  the  Bills  of  Exchange  without  getting  Payment  of 
the  Value,  which  is  commonly  paid  in  ready  Money  ; 
and  if  the  Drawer  plcafes,  lie  may  take  Goods  for  the 
Value,  in  (lead  of  Money;  Goods  being  deem’d  in 
Payment  the  fame  as  ready  Money. 

At  Slmjlmlam,  all  Bills  of  Exchange  for  Goo  Guild-* 
era,  and  upwards,  muft  be  paid  in  the  Bank  of  Ex- 
9  J '  change* 
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change,  under  Penalty  of  25  Guilders  for  each  01- 
fence.  And  that  Brokers  may  not  offer  themfelves, 
hor  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  employ’d  in  the  difcounting 
or  paying  any  Bill  of  Exchange  of  100/.  Flemijh ,  or 
upwards,  out  of  the  Bank,  or  to  evade  the  Law,  fhall 
make  a  Bill  for  a  leffer  Sum,  viz.  inftead  of  one  Bill 
for  a  larger  Sum,  fhall  make  two,  or  more  Idler  Bills 
for  the  lame  Sum  •,  in  fuch  Cafes,  they  are  liable  to  be 
depriv’d  of  their  Employ. 

A  Buyer  is  not  to  delay  the  Payment  of  the  Value, 
except  at  the  Conclufion  he  does  pofitively  make  it  in 
his  Bargain  to  have  a  certain  Time  for  paying  the  Value. 
When  he  bargains  not  to  pay  the  Value  until  he  has 
Advice  that  the  Bill  of  Exchange  is  accepted  *,  in  ma¬ 
king  fuch  Bargains  it  is  advifeable  for  die  Buyer  to 
make  a  Bargain  with  the  Drawer  himfelf.  It  he  has 
in  the  Conclufion  made  his  Bargain  not  to  pay  the 
Value  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  before  he  receives  Advice 
of  the  Bill  being  accepted,  he  is  not  bound,  in  Cafe 
the  Bill  of  Exchange  comes  back  protefted,  to  pay 
the  Value  j  but  if  the  fame  is  accepted,  tho’  by  one 
of  no  great  Credit,  he  is  oblig’d  to  pay  the  Value. 

At  Amfterdam,  a  cautious  Buyer  will  not  pay  the 
Value  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  difeounted  in  current 
Money,  but  upon  an  Affignment  or  Acquittance  of 
the  Drawer  plainly  exprefiing  that  fuch  Sum  is  in 
Payment  of  luch  a  Bill  of  Exchange  \  nor  will  he  pay 
the  Value  of  a  Bill  by  Tranfcription  in  the  Bank  of 
Exchange  upon  another’s  Account,  but  by  an  Order  of 
the  Drawer  in  Writing.  He  alfo  takes  Care  to  not 
pay  the  Value,  which  he  is  oblig’d  to  pay  in  Banco ,  in 
current  Money,  without  an  Affignment  or  Acquittance, 
by  reafon  fuch  a  Payment  is  not  valid  by  the  Sta¬ 
tutes. 

When  a  Drawer,  at  Anfterdam ,  has  the  Value  of  a 
Bill  of  Exchange  transferr’d  by  another  Party  for  the 
Buyer’s  Account,  if  the  Transferrer  does  not  exprefs 
in  the  Afiignmcnt  of  the  Sum  transferred  for  whofe 
Account  he  fliould  demand  from  fuch  Party,  under 
his  Hand,  an  A6t  or  Writing,,  wherein  muff  be  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  that  fuch  Sum  or  Parcel  has  been  transfer¬ 
red  by  him  for  the  Buyer’s  Account. 

It  is  not  advifeable  for  Drawers  to  make  Bills  of 
Exchange  payable  to  Order,  in  all  Cafes  •,  nor  a  Buyer, 
lor  his  own  Account,  will  caufc  Bills  of  Exchange  to 
be  made,  or  endors’d,  payable  to  the  Order  of  his 
Correspondent,  whom  he  remits  a  Bill  to,  when  fuch 
Correlpondent  Jives  at  the  Place  where  the  Bill  is  to 
be  paid  ;  neither  will  he  caufc  (if  lie  deals  for  his  own 
Account)  his  Bills  of  Exchange  to  be  made  payable  to 
his  own  Order,  and  endorfe  the  fame  :  For  if  he 
fliould,  he  will  make  them  his  own  Bills,  and  bind 
himfelf  to  make  good  the  Re-exchange  and  Charges, 
&c.  but  when  he  gets  them  made  directly  payable  to 
his  Principal,  or  Order,  he  is  anfwerable  for  no  more 
than  the  Sum  he  receives.  If  for  Account  of  another, 
to  remit  to  a  third  Party  who  lives  at  the  Place  where 
the  Bill  is  to  be  paid,  he  inuft  not  get  the  Bill  made 
payable  to  the  Order  of  him  to  whom  the  Bill  is  re¬ 
mitted,  except  lie  has  politive  Orders  for  it  from  his 
Principal,  lor  whofe  Account  he  remits. 

II  we  remit  for  our  own  Account  with  Dcfign  to 
draw  the  Money  back  again,  or  to  get  it  drawn  back 
again  lor  another’s  Account  to  fome  other  Place,  we 
mufi:  Lake  Care  that  the  Bills  be  made  to  his  Order,  or 
endors’d  to  the  Order  of  him  who  fhall  draw  them 
back,  or  fhall  caufc  them  to  be  drawn  back*,  for  no 
Body  can  draw  a  Bill  of  Exchange  back,  nor  di (count 
it.  again,  except  the  fame  be  made  payable  to  his  Or¬ 
der  i  fincc  a  Bill  of  Exchange  that  is  dircdlly  payable 
to  one,  mull  be  paid  to  the  fame,  and  may  not  be 
paid  to  another,  without  ail  Entlorfement. 

In  the  dilcouming  ol  a  Bill  of  Exchange ,  the  Dif- 
tou liter  is  abfolutcly  look’d  upon  as  Drawer,  and  whom 
hcdil counts  wuh  as  Buyer  ;  fo  that  an  Endorfer  of  a 
.  MM  °f  Exchange  is  as  ltridtly  bound  for  the  fame,  as 
the  Drawer  i  and  the  Bearer  of  the  Bill  of  Exchange 

has  as  much,  and  the  fame  Right  upon  him,  as  upon 
the  Drawer. 

.  *  1* 


An  Acceptor,  or  the  Party  the  Bill  is  \ 
is  free,  as  well  as  another,  to  difeount  Up0n> 
change  upon  Ins  own  Account,  that  ic  ,  ,  °f  & 
Bearer,  or  fi  r  ft  Endorfer ;  and  when  t0  tile 

by  the  Difcounter,  he  may  difeount  th 

again,  and  draw,  or  caufe  it  to  be  draw,/-  *me  M 

firft  Endorfer’s  remain,  for  all  that  no  an(i  t,le 
the  fame.  ’  s  k°Und  for 

In  the  exchanging  to,  or  upon  any  Pface  R 

or  Bearer  may  demand  the  Acceptation  of  7 1> T 
Exchange  as  foon  as  it  fliall  come  to  Hand .  k  .  l  1 
Bills  of  Exchange  as  are  payable  at  Fairs  or  M 
no  Acceptation  can  be  demanded  fooner  tU  I3rkcts> 
Fair  or  Market.  Not  only  the  Purchafer  rT  3t  t,le 
Proprietor  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  but  * 

entrufted  with  it,  is  qualified  to  demand  rhP  a 
tion.  e  AccePia‘ 

It  lies  in  the  Choice  of  the  Party  drawn  unn 
cept  the  Bill,  or  not ;  nor  is  a  Mafter  bound VV 
Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  by  his  Faftor 

Servant,  in  his  own  Name.  Altho’  the  Paiwthe  E°li 
is  drawn  upon  has  promis’d  the  Drawer  bv  L  °U 
to  accept  and  pay  his  Bills  for  Account  of  a  S 
Party  i  he  can’t,  however,  be  forc’d  by  the  Prefenter 
or  Bearer  to  accept  the  Bill  upon  that  Promifc:  But. 
neverthelefs,  he  remains  accountable  to  the  Drawer 
for  fo  far  as  he  can  fiiew,  and  make  it  appear,  that  re* 
lying  upon,  and  trufting  to  that  Promife,  he  has  con' 
cern’d  himfelf  with  that  third  Party,  for  whofe  Account 
he  has  drawn  fuch  Bills  of  Exchange. 

He  that  keeps  a  Bill  of  Exchange ,  drawn  for  fome 
Time  after  Sight,  or  at  Ufance,  (where  the  Ufanceis 
reckon’d  from  the  Time  of  the  Prefentation)  for  fome 
Days  together  in  his  Hands,  without  declaring  whe¬ 
ther  he  fliall  accept  the  fame,  and  afterwards  refolve 
upon  it ;  he  is  oblig’d  to  date  the  Acceptation  from 
the  Day  the  Bill  of  Exchange  was  firft  printed  to 
him. 

When  a  Drawer  is  dubious  whether  the  Party  he 
draws  upon  will  accept  his  Bill,  he  ought,  at  the  fame 
Time,  to  recommend  it,  or  get  it  recommended  to 
fome  other  Merchant  refiding  at  the  Place  upon  which 
it  is  drawn,  that  in  Cafe  the  other  fliould  refufc,  lie 
may  honour  it  with  Acceptance. 

When  a  Bill  of  Exchange  is  remitted,  in  order  to 
get  it  accepted,  the  Party  who  lends  fuch  Bills  ought 
to  let  his  Correlpondent  know  whether  he  fliould  keep 
it  by  him,  or  return  it  again  after  it  is  accepted. 

When  a  Bill  of  Exchange  is  prefented  for  Accepta¬ 
tion ,  the  Acceptor  ought  to  examine  whether  the  Te¬ 
nor  and  Contents  of  it  be  conformable  to  the  Advice 
of  the  Drawer  before  lie  accepts  it. 

An  Acceptor  mult  be  cautious  of  accepting  a  Bill 
of  Exchange  without  Advice  from  the  Drawer  *,  and 
lie  muff  likewife  be  as  cautious  of  accepting  a  Bill 
prior  to  the  Date  of  the  lafl  Letters,  by  the  Poft  front 
the  Place  where  it  was  drawn,  if  they  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  that  Bill,  tho’  the  Prc  fen  tor  delivers  a  Letter 
of  Advice  with  the  Bill. 

A  Perfon  upon  whom  a  Bill  is  drawn  by  an  un¬ 
known  Hand,  in  the  Name  of  a  third  Perfon,  is  not 
to  accept  the  fame  without  fome  Advice  from  the  Pcr- 
fon  upon  whofe  Account  he  accepts  ic. 

When  a  Bill  is  prefented  to  us  for  Acceptation,  and 
we  arc  fufpicious  that  we  have  already  accepted  oneo 
the  fame  Tenor  and  Date, we  ought  not  to  do  it, hut  un¬ 
der  Pro  t  eft  at  ion  \  that  in  Cafe  fuch  another  Bill  be  al¬ 
ready  accepted,  the  Acceptation  of  the  lull  fhall  be  vok  , 
and  of  no  Effect.  ,  -  , 

A  Servant  muff  be  prudent  in  accepting  ot  nc 
Bills  of  Exchange  which  his  Mailer  draws  upon  nun  > 
for  when  they  arc  drawn  upon  him,  and  he  accepts 
them  in  his  Name,  he  thereby  binds  hinUelr  pci 
naiiy,  and  mull  pay  as  certainly  as  if  it  had  been  us 
own  Debt,  tho’  he  drives  no  other  Trade  but  rot  J  • 
Account  of  his  Mailer ;  but  the  Ffleds  wh act 
Servant  has  in  his  Poflcflion  belonging  tonisM i  1 ■ « 
are  on  the  other  Side  engag’d  to  him,  and  w >  •  * 
they  fliall  fall  lliort,  he  becomes  Creditor  to  his  iv  *  ^ 


* 
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_ ,  _rcents  a  Bill  of  Exchange  drawn  limply  upon 
•  f  If  tho*  he  does  it  in  his  Matter’s  Name,  himfelf 
bie  for  the  Payment  •,  but  if  the  Bill  be  drawn 
1S  ^  his  Matter’s  Account,  lie  is  not  liable. 
uP?Po  facilitate  the  Commerce  of  Exchange ,  the  Bank- 
jyjerchants,  and  Negotiators,  of  feveral  Places  of 
e''s’  ^ave  introduced  a  voluntary  Cuftom  among 
1  mfelves,  of  giving  Time  to  thofe  on  whom  Letters 
Uf  Exchange  are  drawn,  that  they  may  receive  their 
v  vifions  to  pay  the  Bill  before  it  falls  due  *  becaufe 
h  Bearer  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  could  have  it  pro- 
efted  for  want  of  Payment  at  the  Day  it  tails  due  ; 
Jnd  thofe  Days  are  call’d  Days  of  Grace.  All  Bills  of 
'Exchange  mutt  be  paid  immediately  after  thofe  Days 
f  Grace  are  expir’d,  and  the  Bearer  can  wait  till  that 
Time  to  have  them  protefted,  for  want  of  Payment, 

without  running  any  Rifque. 

At  Amfterdam,  there  are  fix  Days  of  Grace  allow’d, 

after  that  Day  the  Bill  falls  due,  including  Sundays  and 
' Holidays  ;  and  tho’  the  Acceptor  pays  on  a  Holiday , 
the  Payment  is  not  reckon’d  to  be  made  before  the 
Time  but  is  good,  and  well  made,  and  the  Bearer 
mutt  rett  fatisfied  with  it.  But  when  the  Letter  is  to 
be  paid  in  Banco,  and  the  fix  Days  of  Grace  are  not 
yet  elapfed,  when  the  Bank  is  flint  up  to  make  new 
Books,  or  to  ballance  its  Accounts  *,  the  Acceptor  can 
prolong  the  Payment  till  the  third  Day  of  the  opening 
of  the  laid  Bank,  and  then  have  his  Letter  written; 

At  Rotterdam ,  Middlebourg ,  and  Antwerp ,  there  are 
Jikewife  fix  Days  of  Grace  given,  including  Sundays 
and  Holidays  ;  but  Bills  payable  at  Sight,  mutt  be  paid 
according  to  the  Cuftom,  immediately,  or  24  Hours 
after;  as  likewife  at  Cologne ,  Brejlaw ,  and  Nuremberg ; 
but  in  thefe  three  laft  Places  the  Sundays  and  Holi¬ 
days  are  excluded.  Venice  gives,  alfo,  fix  Days  of 
Grace. 

In  London ,  there  are  but  three  Days  of.  Grace.  At 
Frankfort ,  out  of  the  Time  of  the  Fairs,  four  Days  ; 
and  the  Bills  payable  at  Sight,  or  at  two  or  three  Days 
Sight,  mutt  be  paid  immediately,  or  at  lead  in  24 
Hours  after  they  have  been  presented.  At  Leipfick 
and  Nuremberg ,  five  Days  Grace  are  given  between 
the  two  Fairs  ;  and  likewife  at  Aujhourg ,  where  Bills  at 
Sight  are  to  be  paid  in  24  Hours,  at  fartheft. 

Naples  gives  eight  Days  Grace  ;  Dantzick  ten  ;  Pa¬ 
ris ,  Rouen ,  Nantz ,  Botirdeaux ,  and  throughout  all  the 
Kingdom  of  France ,  ten ;  the  Day  the  Bill  falls  due 
excluded;  and  that  of  the  Proteft,  Sunday s,  and  all 
Sorts  of  Holiday s,  even  the  moll  folcmn,  included. 
Hambourg  gives  twelve  Days  Grace ,  the  Day  the  Bill 
falls  due  included  ;  but  no  Proteft  is  admitted,  Sundays 
nor  Holidays.  Stockholm  gives,  alfo,  twelve  Days  Grace . 
Madrid Cadiz,  Seville ,  and  throughout  all  Spain , 
fourteen  Days ;  Genoa  thirty  Days.  There  is  no  Time 
fettled  at  Leghorn ,  Milan ,  nor  in  feveral  other  Places 
of  Italy ,  where  the  Bearer  of  a  Bill  can  give  what 
Bays  of  Grace  he  pleafes,  or  have  it  protefted  imme¬ 
diately,  without  any  Rifque. 

There  is  a  cuitomary  Time  for  the  Payment  of 
Bills  of  Exchange  from  one  Country  to  another,  call’d 
Usa  nce,  or  Ufo. 

The  Usance  of  Venice ,  Genoa ,  Leghorn ,  and  of  all 
Italy  \  ol  Cadiz,  Madrid ,  Seville ,  and  all  Spain  ;  of 
Lijbon,  Oporto ,  and  all  Portugal ;  are  reckoned  at 
dmjhrdam  of  two  Months  current  after  the  Date  of 
the  Bills  of  Exchange. 

The  Usance  of  Paris,  Lions ,  Rochelle ,  Rouen , 
Nantz,  Bourdeaux ,  and  of  all  France  •,  of  London , 
and  all  England ;  of  Antwerp,  Lifle ,  Ghent,  Bruges , 
and  of  all  Brabant  and  Flanders  ;  of  Middlebourg , 
Hcjftngttc,  Rotterdam,  and  all  other  Places  of  Holland 
nnd  7, eland,  are  at  Amfterdam  of  a  Month  current  after 
the  Date  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  ;  Double  Ufance,  is 
two  Months;  and  Half  JJfance  is  always  fifteen  Days ; 
et  the  Months  in  which  the  Bills  of  Exchange  are  due 
bc^of  ag  or  31  Days, 

Usance  of  Dantzick,  and  of  Coning Jb erg,  is 

Amfterdam  a  Month’s  Sight;  two  U fames  arc  two 
Months ;  and  Half  Ufance  is  fifteen  Days  Sight ;  but 
0  vwtoick  upon  Amfterdam  the  Ufance  is  reckon’d  of 


forty  Days  of  the  Date ;  and  of  Coningfberg  of  41 
Days  *,  or  the  Ufa?ice  of  Dantzick  is  of  a  Month  and 
ten  Days ;  and  that  of  Coningfberg  of  a  Month  and 
eleven  Days. 

The  Usance  between  Amfterdam  and  Dantzick  is 
of  40  Days  Date  ;  and  that  between  Amfterdam  and 
Coning jberg  of  41  Days. 

Ordinarily  the  Usance  of  Frankfort,  Nuremberg, 
Aufbourg,  Vienna,  and  other  Places  of  G ermany,  is 
reckon’d,  at  Amfterdam ,  of  14  Days  Sight,  or  after 
the  Bills  have  been  •  preiented  ;  Half  Ufance  is  of  7 
Days,  or  a  Week  ;  and  Double  Ufance  of  28  Days,  or 
four  Weeks;  and  not  a  Month  after  Acceptation.  The 
Ufance  on  Leipfick .  and  Nuremberg  is  reckon’d  in  the 
fame  Manner. 

•  % 

The  Usance  of  Amfterdam,  and  of  all  Holland • 
on  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ,  is  reckon’d  reciprocally 
ot  two  Months  of  the  Date ;  on  England ,  Brabant ± 
Flanders ,  &c.  The  Ufance  on  Paris,  and  all  France , 
according  to  the  Ordonnance  of  Louis  XIV,  is  reck¬ 
on’d  of  a  Month  of  30  Days,  let  the  Month  have 
more  or  lefs  Days. 

The  Usance  of  England,  or  London,  upon  France ; 
Holland ,  Brabant ,  Z  el  and,  Flanders ,  and  Hambourg,  is. 
of  a  Month  of  •  30  Days,  of  the  Date  of  the  Bills  of 
Exchange ;  and  Double  Ufance  is  of  (So  Days,  or  two 
Months  ;  on  Cadiz ,  Seville ,  Madrid,  and  all  Spain ; 
on  Lijbon ,  Oporto,  and  all  Portugal,  of  2  Months,  or 
60  Days ;  on  Venice ,  Genoa ,  Leghorn *  and  all  Italy  y 
of  3  Months  after  the  Date  of  the  Bills  reciprocally 
between  them. 

The  Usance  of  Amfterdam  upon  Frankfort,  Nu¬ 
remberg,  Aufbourg,  Vienna,  and  other  Places  of  Ger¬ 
many,  is  of  15  Days  Sight;  Double  Ufance  of  30 
Days  ;  an  Ufance  and  a  Half  of  23  Days ;  and  a 
Half  Ufance  of  8  Days  Sight.  They  change  on  Ham¬ 
bourg  at  fo  many  Weeks  of  the  Date;  and  on  Brejlaw 
at  6  Weeks  alfo  of  the  Date :  But  when  the  Change 
is  at  Ufance ,  or  Double  Ufance,  they  are  to  be  reckon’d 
like  thole  of  Frankfort,  or  of  Leipfick,  of  14  Days 
Sight. 

Tho’  the  Time  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  payable  at 
Ufance  begins  to  run  from  the  Day  and  Date  of  the 
Bill  or  Bills j  and  ends  at  the  Day  and  Date  which  ac- 
complilhes  the  Month,  except  at  Amfterdam  ;  it  is  a 
very  good  Precaution  to  have  them  accepted. 

According  to  the  Cuftom  of  Amfterdam,  when  a 
Bill  of  Exchange  is,  for  Example,  dated  the  28th  of 
February,  payable  at  a  Month  cf  the  Date,  or  at 
Ufance ,  and  the  Ufance  is  reckon’d  of  a  Month  of 
Date,  (or  after  Date)  it  falls  due  the  2Sth  of  March ; 
but  when  it  is  dated  the  ill  of  Februaiy,  it  falls  the 
1  ft  of  March ;  fo  that  a  Bill  of  Exchange  dated  June 
30,  will  fall  due  the  30th  of  July  ;  and  if  it  be  the 
29th  of  June ,  it  falls  the  29th  of  July:  Thus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  Cuftom,  when  a  Bill  of  Exchange  is 
payable  to  one  or  fome  Months  Date,  it  falls  clue  the 
fame  Day  of  the  other  Month  the  Bill  is  dated  ;  and 
if  we  do  not  reckon  fo  many  Days  in  that  Month,  it 
falls  the  laft  Day  of  the  fame  Month.  For  Example, 
a  Bill  of  Exchange  drawn  from  France,  at  Ufance , 
dated  the  7th  of  January,  payable  in  Amfterdam  at  a 
Month’s  Date,  falls  clue  in  Amfterdam  the  7th,  and 
not  the  8th  of  February.  But  a  Bill  of  Exchange  da¬ 
ted  Old  Style ,  payable  in  a  Month  of  the  Date,  or  at 
Ufance,  in  a  Place  where  they  follow  the  New  Style  ; 
does  not  always  become  due  a  Month  after  the  Date 
of  the  Old  Style,  but  a  Month  after  the  Day  which 
follows  the  Date  of  the  Bill.  For  Example,  a  Bill 
of  Exchange  dated  in  London  the  25th  ol  April ,  Old 
Style,  payable  at  Ufance  in  Amfterdam,  where  they  fol¬ 
low  the  New  Style,  does  not  become  due  the  25th  of 
May,  Old  Style ,  which  is  the  5th  of  June  of  the  New 
Style,  but  the  6th  of  June ;  lor  while  they  reckon’d 
in  London  the  25th  of  April,  Old  Style ,  they  reckon’d 
at  Amfterdam,  where  they  follow'd  the  New  Style,  the 
6th  of  May,  New  Style ;  from  which  Time  the  U- 
fimec  mull  be  reckon'd.  On  the  contrary,  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  dated  in  Amfterdam  the  5th  of  April ,  New 

Style,  payable  in  London  a  Month  after  Date,  does  not 

become 
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become  due  the  5th  of  May,  New  Stile ,  which  is  the 
24th  of  Apr il)  F)ld  Style,  but  the  26th  of  April ,  Old 
Style  •,  for  while  they  reckon’d  at  Amjlerdam  the  5th 
of  April ,  New  Style ,  they  were  writing  in  London  the 
2  5th  of  March,  Old  Style ,  from  which  Day  the  Month 
or  Ufance  takes  its  Beginning  *,  which  Difference  of 
the  Old  and  New  Style  caufes  two  Days,  if  the  Year 
be  Bifiextile,  and  three  if  the  Year  is  not  •,  which  muft 
be  taken  Notice  of  by  a  Negotiator  in  Change. 

Note,  That  Paris,  Lyons ,  and  all  France:  Madrid , 
Cadiz,  Bilboa,  and  all  Spain  :  Lijbon ,  Oporto ,  and 
all  Portugal :  Leghorn,  Venice ,  Genoa,  and  all  Italy  : 
Amjlerdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Harlem ,  Middle- 
bourg,  Ghent,  Brujfels,  Brabant ,  and  moft  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  alfo  all  the  Catholick  Eledi orates  and 
Principalities :  Dantzick,  Augsbourg,  and  all  Poland , 
reckon  their  Dates  by  New  Stile. 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  all  the  Proteflant 
j Electorates  and  Principalities  in  Germany  all  Den¬ 
mark,  Embden ,  the  Proteflant  Cantons  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  Hambourg,  Eajl  Friezland ,  Geneva ;  all  Swe¬ 
den,  Holftcin ,  Lubeck,  Stratzbourg,  all  Saxony ,  Ri¬ 
ga,  and  Leipftck,  reckon  their  Dates  by  Old  Style, 
which  is  eleven  Days  after  the  New. 

Money  can  alfo  be  had  on  Exchange  by  way  of 
Letters  of  Credit,  which  are  not  Bills  of  Exchange, 
but  produce  very  good  Effects,  tho*  not  fo  much  in 
ufe  among  Merchants,  as  Bills  of  Exchange,  becaufe  of 
the  great  Rifles  which  thofe  who  furnifh  thefe  Sorts  of 
Letters,  are  oblig’d  to  run. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Letters  of  Credit,  the 
one  general,  and  the  other  J 'pedal. 

A  General  Let  ter  of  Credit,  is  open,  directed  to 
all  Merchants  and  others,  that  fhall  furnifh  my  Servant, 
Fadlor,  or  any  other,  with  fuch  and  fuch  Monies  5 
for  Repayment  of  which,  he  binds  himfelf  to  anfwer 
and  pay  all  fuch  Bills  of  Exchange  as  fhall  be  drawn 
upon  him,  upon  Receipt  of  the  Value,  by  his  Servant, 
Fadlor,  or  other  Perfon ;  if  there  be  really  Money  ad¬ 
vanced  on  this  Letter  of  Credit,  and  paid  to  the 
Fadlor,  Servant,  or  other,  and  Bills  of  Exchange  are 
fent  to  the  Party  who  gave  fuch  Letter  of  Credit,  and 
he  refufes  to  accept  them ;  yet  according  to  the  Cu~ 
dom  of  Merchants  he  is  bound  to  pay :  The  Reafon 
is,  for  that  there  was  no  Refpedt  had  to  the  Ability 
of  the  Taker-up,  but  to  him  that  gave  his  Letter  of 
Credit  ;  and  therefore  in  fuch  Cafe,  if  an  Adlion  at 
Law  be  brought,  the  particular  Cultom,  as  to  that 
Point,  muft  be  carefully  fet  forth. 

A  Special  Letter  of  Credit,  is  that  which  a 
Merchant  gives  his  Fadlor,  and  diredted  to  his  Cor- 
refpondent  to  furnifh  his  faid  Fadlor,  with  a  certain 
Sum  of  Money,  on  his  Account,  is  in  the  following 
Form. 

London  the  fc  of  June,  1742. 

Sir, 

Be  pleas’d  to  furnifh  John  Grove,  my  Fadlor,  Bearer 
of  the  Prefcnt,  or  to  caufe  that  lie  may  have  Cre¬ 
dit,  as  far  as  Two  Thoufand  Rixdollars,  to  be  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  buying  Merchandizes,  according  to  the 
Orders  I  have  given  him-,  of  which  Sum,  or  of 
what  he  fhall  have  received,  you’ll  be  plcafed  to 
take  his  Receipts,  for  which  you  may  draw  upon 
me,  and  I’ll  not  fail  honouring  your  Letters,  as  by 
Advice  of 

Tours,  &c. 

To  M.  Vaud revolt. 

Merchant  in  Amjlerdam. 


To  avoid  the  Inconvenicncics  which  could  happen 
fo  the  Bearer  of  a  Letter  of  Credit,  who  might  be 
robb’d  by  the  Way,  and  to  hinder  thofe  who  might 
mb  him,  from  making  any  Ufe  of  his  Letter  of  Cre¬ 
dit,  lie  that  gives  the  Letter  of  Credit ,  mull  in  his 
I  .ettcr  of  Advice,  deicribe  to  his  Correfpontlent  the 
Perfon  of  his  Fadlor,  his  Height,  his  Complexion, 
his  1  lair,  t$c,  and  the  Correfpontlent  inuft  take  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  Sums  lie  pays  to  the  iBcarcr;  and  he 


There  are  alib  Letters  of  Credit  fumifW  k  * 
chant  on  his  Correfpondent,  in  Favour  nf  ' ^a^cr‘ 


wmui  un  jiib  'wunciponaent,  m  Favour  of  A>icr‘ 
who  is  not  a  Merchant  ;  as  in  the  followmoV^011- 

WIU5 

t 

Gentlemen,  London  7 

The  Bearer  of  this,  called  Mr.  PelcrTrZlP’t Ht 
Mr.  John  Trueman,  going  to  travel  into  r  N  of 
want  Money  at  Rome;  for  his  Expences  ^f11 
particular  Affairs;  therefore  be  pleafol’,  r°ther 
him  at  the  faid  Place,  with  all  the  Money  fcTn 
want ;  I’ll  account  for  all  the  Sums  paid  l  c  ^ 
fending  me  the  Receipts  of  the  faid  Mr  p,t  "‘2’ m 
man-,  and  you  may  take  Advantage  of  ;r  Z Tr,,e' 
I’ll  not  fail  to  anfwer  your  Letters  with  Hono  “2 


by  Advice  of 

T o  Meflleurs  C.  and  D. 
Merchants  at  Lyons. 


'nour,  as 
T ours ,  &c. 


A  Letter  of  Credit  given  to  a  Friend,  to  receive 
what  Money  lie  pleafes,  is  only  to  do  him  Honour 
and  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  thofe  who  fhrnilh 
fuch  unlimited  Letters,  if  they  did  not  know  verv 
well  the  Perfon,  to  whom  they  give  fuch  Letter*  hi 
caufe  it  might  happen  that  the  Bearer,  having  not  all 
the  Prudence  one  could  wifli,  would  take  fuch  Sums 
which  would  difeommode  the  Relations  of  theBeant 
who  do  not  defign  that  their  Children  fhould  make 
needlefs  Expences,  in  Gaming,  Caroufing,  &V.  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  obliged  to  return  the  Money  given  in 
virtue  of  the  Letters  of  Credit.  Therefore  the  Mer¬ 
chant  who  gives  fuch  Letter,  if  he  finds  that  the 
Bearer  has  not  much  Difcretion,  muft  inform  his  Cor¬ 
refpondent,  in  the  Letter  of  Advice,  that  tho’  he  ha r 
defired  him  to  pay,  or  furnifh  the  Bearer,  with  all  the 
Money  he’ll  want,  he,  notwidiftanding,  mud  give  him 
but  fuch  a  Sum  ;  and  that  if  the  Letter  of  Credit  is 
indefinite,  it  is  for  no  other  Reafon  than  todoHonour 


to  the  Bearer. 

He  that  gives  the  Letters  of  Credit  muft  take  a  Wri¬ 
ting  of  the  Relations  or  Friends  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  have  been  furnifh’d,  othenvife  they  would  run 
the  Rifle  of  lofing  their  Money  ;  becaufe  the  Perfons 
to  whom  thofe  Letters  are  given,  are  commonly 
young  Gentlemen  under  Age,  who  when  of  Age, 
could  refufe  Payment  ;  and  not  be  compelled  to  it  by 
Law. 

The  juft  and  true  Exchange  of  Money,  that  is,  this 
Day,  ufed  in  England  (by  Bills)  is  par  pro  pari ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Value  for  Value  ;  lo  as  the  Englijb  being 
grounded  on  the  Weight  and  Finenefs  of  their  own 
Monies,  and  the  Weight  and  Finenefs  of  the  Monies 
of  eacli  other  Country,  according  to  their  fevcral 
Standards,  proportionable  to  their  Valuations,  which 
being  tally  and  juftiy  made,  afeertains  and  reduces  the 
Price  of  Exchange  to  a  Sum  certain  for  the  Exchange 
of  Monies,  to  any  other  Nation  or  Country  whatfo- 
iever  j  as  for  Inftanee,  if  one  receives  ioo/.  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  pay  ioo  /.  in  Exeter,  this  is  by  Par. — But  iU 
Merchant  receives  ioo/.  in  Loudon  to  pay  ioo/.  in 
Paris,  tliere  the  Party  is  to  compare  and  examine  the 
Engl ifl j  Weight  with  the  Weight  of  France ■,  _ the  En- 
glijh  Standard  with  the  French  Standard  \  ft  ^ ;IC 
Paris  and  that  at  London  differs  not  in  Proportion, 
then  the  Exchange  may  run  at  one  Price, 
Denomination  according  to  the  Valuation  of  the  Mo¬ 
nies  of  each  Country  j  but  if  they  differ,  the  n  ice 
accordingly  rifes  and  falls;  and  the  fame  'is  cany 
known,  by  knowing  and  examining  the  veal  bmcne  s 

of  a  French  rys.  Piece,  and  an  Eng  l if  ^)ccc'  a,Hr 
the  Difference  which  is  to  be  allow’d  lor  the  \  an 
of  Finenefs  or  Weight,  is  the  Exchange  \  am  o 
proportionable  for  any  Sum  of  Money  oi  any  ot  R 
Country,  the  which  is  called  Par,  or  giving  v  alue 

Value.  ,  r„i 

But  the  Courfc  of  Exchange  is  of  later  ^  ears  a  l  ^  * 
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,  Monies  are  made  a  mere  Merchandize,  and 
T^ver-rule  Commodities  ;  and  Monies  rife  and  fall 
d0price  according  to  the  Plenty  or  Scarcity  of  Monies 
m  L-  n  s .  f0  that  Sir  Robert  Cotton ,  and  feveral  others 
°f  &  f  Opinion*  that  there  can  be  no  certain  Rule  fet 
are  le  Par  of  Exchange ,  to  anfwer  juftly  the  Value 
°?  the  Coins  of  foreign  Parts,  by  Reafon  of  the  Di- 
°  ftv  of  them,  and  of  their  intrinfick  Value. — How- 
Verr  according  to  M.  Ricard ,  the  Par  of  feveral  Sorts 
^Monies  compared  with  the  Rixdollar  of  Holland, , 

is  as  follows. 

* 

The  Rixdollar  of  50  Stivers*  according  to  this  Efti- 

mation,  is  worth,  as  he  tells  us. 

In  France ,  a  French  Crown  in  Specie,  whatever  be 

the  current  V alue. 

In  England,  4  s.  6  d.  Sterling. 

In  Brabant,  48  Stivers,  or  96  Deniers  Groffes,  or 

^ In  Hamburg,  the  fame  Number  of  Stivers  Lubs. 
In  Nuremberg,  the  Rixdollar  of  90  Cruitzers. 

In  Franc  fort,  the  fame. 

In  Dantzick  the  Rixdollar  of  90  Groffes. 

In  Koningsberg ,  the  fame. 

In  Berlin,  the  Rixdollar  of  3^  Groffes. 

In  Brejlau ,  the  fame. 

In  Leipfick ,  the  Rixdollar  of  24  Groffes. 

In  Spain,  the  Piece  of  Eight,  or  Pefo. 

In  Venice,  150  Soldi. 

In  Genoa ,  the  Pezzo  of  5  Livres,  or  100  Soldi. 

In  Leghorn ,  ditto ,  of  6  Livres,  or  1 20  Soldi. 

In  Geneva,  the  Crown  of  10  Livres,  6  Soldi  of  that 

Place. 

The  Par  of  Exchange ,  by  the  fame  M.  Ricard,  be¬ 
tween  Paris  and 

London,  the  Crown  of  60  Sols  in  Specie,  for  54  d. 
Sterling. 

Amfierdam ,  the  fame  for  50  Stivers. 


Between  Antwerp  and 


} 


Spain,  the  fame  for  the  Pefo  of  272  Maravedies. 
Portugal,  the  fame  for  600  Rees, 

Franc  fort ,  the  fame  for  73  Cruitzers  4  of  Exchange . 
Nuremberg,  the  fame  for  90  Cruitzers  current. 
Venice,  100  ditto  for  ioo4t  Ducats  Banco. 

Between  London  and 

Paris ,  54  d.  Sterling  for  the  French  Crown  of  60 
Sols  in  Specie. 

Amfierdam,  1  /.  Sterling  for  3  7  s.  id.  or  4444  Grof. 
Hamburg ,  and  1 1 1.  Sterling  for  3  5  s.  6d.  4,  or 
Antwerp ,  \  42  6\d.  Grof. 

74  d.  Are  Sterling  for  the  Ducat  of  375 

Sfai”'  "*74 d.  Sterling  for  the  Pefo  of  272  Mara- 

vedies. 

Portugal,  7  s.  6  d.  Sterling  for  the  i  ooo  Rees. 

Between  Amfierdam  and 

Pans,  50  Stivers  for  the  French  Crow/i  in  Specie. 
London ,  4444^.  for  1 1.  Sterling. 

Spain,  1 27  d.  4}  for  the  Ducat  of  375  Maravedies. 
Portugal ,  66 d.  4  for  the  Crufade  of  400  Rees. 
Antwerp,  100  d.  for  96  d. 

KrnSgst^  }[/  for  216  Pol’t>  Groffes. 

ii  00  d.  for  the  Rixdollar  of  90  Cruitzers 
current, 

88 d.  TVV  for  the  Florin  of  65  Cruitzers 
of  Exchange, 

tiambourg,  33  Stivers  4  lor  the  Dollar  of  2  Marks, 

or  32  Stivers  Lubs. 

Nuremberg,  72  d,  4  for  the  Florin  of  65  Cruitzers 
current. 

Venice,  99  d,  4  for  the  Ducat  of  24  Groffes  Banco. 
Leghorn,  1 00  d,  for  the  Pezzo  of  6  Lircs. 
bam,  100  d.  for  the  Pezzo  of  5  Li  res. 


Amfierdam,  96  d.  for  a  1 00  ditto. 

Hambourg ,  the  fame  for  48  Stivers  Lubs. 

Paris,  Crown  60  Sols  in  Specie  for  48  Stivers 
Lubs. 

London,  3  5  s.  6  d.  4  for  the  Pound  Sterlingi 

Franc  fort,  88  d.  At  for  the  Florin  of  65  Cruit2erS 
of  Exchange. 

Nuremberg,  69  d.  4  for  the  Florin  of  65  Cruitzers 
current. 

Venice ,  95  d.  r\*V  for  1  Ducat  Banco. 

Between  Hambourg  and 

Paris ,  the  Rixdollar  of  48  Stivers  Lubs  for  the 
Crown  of  60  Sols  Specie. 

London ,  35  j.  6d.  4  for  1 1.  or  20  s.  Sterling. 

Spain,  i^zd.-Ej.  for  the  Ducat  of  375  Maravedies. 

Portugal,  64  d.  for  the  Crufade  of  400  Rees. 

Venice,  95  d.  AV  for  1  Ducat  of  Venice. 

Amfierdam,  the  Dollar  of  32  Stivers  Lubs  for  33. 
Stivers  4- 

Antwerp ,  the  fame  for  32  Stivers. 

Franc} ort,  the  Dollar  of  3  2  Stivers  for  49X4  of  Ex¬ 
change  or  100  Rixdollars  for  99  44  Rixdollars  Franc- 
fort  of  Exchange , 

Dantzick,  and  7  the  Dollar  of  3  2  Stivers  Lubs,  for 

Koningsberg,  j  61  Polijh  Groffes  4* 

Nuremberg,  the  fame  Dollar  for  the  like  Number  of 
Cruitzers  current  of  Nuremberg. 

Between  Franc  fort  and 

Paris,  73X4  of  Exchange  for  the  French  Crown  in 
Specie. 

Venice,  122  Florins  Arr  of  60X  of  Exchange  for 
100  Ducats  Banco. 

Amfierdam ,  the  Florin  of  65X  of  Exchange  for 
88  d.  AA  Groffes. 


Antwerp ■,  the  fame. 

Hambourg,  100  Rixdollars  for  99  Dollars  44  of  Ex¬ 
change. 

Nuremberg ,  100  Florins  of  60X  of  Exchange  for 
120  Florins  44. 

Between  Nuremberg  and 

Paris,  90X  or  Cruitzers  current  for  the  French  CroWri 
in  Specie. 

Venice,  148  Florins  4  current  for  100  Ducats  Banco. 
Amfierdam,  the  Florin  of  65  Cruitzers  current  for  72^.  -J 
Grof. 

Antwerp ,  ditto  for  69  d.  4  Grof. 

Hambourg,  32  Cruitzers  current  for  32  Stivers  Lubs. 

St.  Gale,  100  Florins  Current  for  1x3  Florins  y  of 
St.  Gale . 

Between  Venice  and 

London,  the  Ducat  Banco  for  53  d.  At  Sterling. 

Amfierdam,  the  fame  for  99  d.  4  Grof. 

Antwerp,  the  fame  for  95  d.  At  Grof 

Franc  fort,  100  Ducats  Banco  for  122  Florins  A  of 
60X  of  Exchange . 

Nuremberg,  the  fabric  for  148  Florins  4  Current. 

Paris,  100  Ducats  Banco  45  for  100  French  Crowns 
in  Specie. 

By  the  foregoing  M.  Ricard \s  Account  of  the  Pars 
of  the  Exchanges,  one  may  find  out  with  Eafc,  at  any 
time,  what  any  Country  gains  or  lofes  in  negotiating 
of  Monies  by  Bills  of  Exchange  from  one  Kingdom 
to  another  •,  for  that  Country  that  receives  a  leffer 
Quantity  of  Money  than  the  Par  of  the  fame  Sum 
in  other  Species,  muft  certainly  be  a  Lofer  in  fucli  Ex¬ 
change  i  and  on  the  contrary,  if  they  receive  in  other 
Species  more  than  the  Par,  they  muft  be  Gainers  by 
the  fame.  As  for  Inftancc  : 

Suppofc  the  Exchange  between  London  and  Atnftcr * 
dam,  is  but  at  34  s,  per  Pound  Sterling  j  if  the  Ex¬ 
change  between  London  and  Amfierdam  had  been  37/. 
00  d.  4  per  Pound  Sterling,  England  would  receive  the 
fame  Quantity  of  fine  Silver,  as  there  is  in  20  Shillings 
Sterling,  which  is  Value  for  Value  $  now  the  Exchange 
being  but  at  34,  which  is  lefs  than  Par  by  stood.  4 
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in  37  s.  od.  -}  ;  and  if  the  Exchange  fliould  be  no 
higher,  for  die  20  j.  Sterling,  England  -would  then 
lole  about  8^  per  Cent,  but  if  Holland  gave  England 
in  Exchange  38/.  for  20s.  Sterling,  then  England 
would  gain  lid.  I-  in  38  j.  which  is  about  2  5-  per 
Cent. 

Likcwife,  to  know  the  Profit  or  Lois  in  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  drawn  “at  Anifterdam  upon  Paris ,  of  1000 
Crowns  of  60  Sols  Tournois ,  when  the  Price  of  Ex- 

A  «  * 

change  is  at  qod.  Gros  for  1  Crown. 


By  the  Rule  ft  will  come 


900I od.  Gros. 


Thefe  Dcnicrs  Gres  reduc’d,  will  make  225  Florins, 

of  20  Sols.  * - - - * 

But  the  Bufinefs  is,  to  know  if  the  faid  2250  Flo¬ 
rins  Banco  Money  (or  current)  are  worth  at  Par ,  more 
or  lcls,  than  the  abovemention’d  1000  Crowns,  which 
make  3000  Livres  To  unto  is.  If  the  faid  1000 
Crowns,  or  3000  Livres  Tournois ,  are  worth  lefs  than 
the  faid  2250  Florins,  which  arc  fup pos’d  to  be  cur¬ 
rent  Money,  tho’  mo/l  of  die  Changes  are  made  in 
Bank  Money,  Amfterdam  gains,  and  France  lofes  all 
that  will  be  wanted  of  the  3000  Livres-,  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  1000  Crowns,  or  3000  Livres,  are 
worth  more  ;  it  is  a  Lois  for  Anifterdam ,  and  a  Profit 
for  France. 

If  it  be  obje<5tcd,  that  this  Knowledge  of  the  Profit 
and  Lofs  made  on  Bills  of  Exchange  depends  entirely 
on  the  Return  of  the  Sums  to  their  Principal,  and  that 
the  Par  of  Money  is  but  a  ncedlcfs  Speculation-,  it  may 
be  ahfwer’d  to  that,  that  if  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Profit  and  Lofs  made  on  Bills  of  Exchange  depend  on 
the  Return  of  the  Sums  to  their  Principal,  the  fame 
can’t  be  faid  of  thole  which  never  return,  by  their 
being  employ’d,  or  fpent  in  the  Country,  either  to 
buy  Merchandizes,  or  for  Board,  or  other  particular 
Affairs.  Befides,  if  it  was  wanted  to  wait  that  Return, 
to  know  the  Profit  made  on  a  Bill  of  Exchange  ;  it 
ihould  be  concluded,  that  at  the  Time  we  give  or  take 
Money  in  Change,  we  do  not  know  it  ^  and  if  wc 
fliould  not  know  it,  it  would  be  negotiating  at  a  Ven¬ 
ture,  and  without  Knowledge,  jfincc  we  ihould  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Profit  or  Lofs  wc  make  by  our  Commerce. 
And  if  that  Suppofition  was  true,  it  would  be  a  Thing 
very  prejudicial,  not  only  to  the  Commerce  of  the 
Change  and  Bank,  but  likcwife  to  that  of  foreign 
Merchandizes.  For  fuppofc  that  a  Fadtor  of  Amfter - 
dam  was  in  London  to  buy  fomc  Englifh  Cloth,  or 
other  Merchandizes ;  and  that  lie  fliould  be  afk’d  for 
fuch  Commodities,  fo  many  Pounds,  Shillings,  and 
Pence,  Sterling  •,  how  could  lie  buy  thofe  Merchan¬ 
dizes  as  he  fliould  do,  if  he  don’t  know  the  Value  of 
the  Pound,  Shilling,  and  Pence,  Sterling,  in  current 
Money  of  Holland?  Likcwife,  if  his  Merchant  at 
Anifterdam  receives  afterwards  the  Merchandizes  font 
him  by  his  Fadtor,  with  the  Fadfclire,  and  fees  at  each 
Piece  ol  Cloth  what  it  coil,  according  to  the  Englifh 
Meafure,  and  Money ;  how  can  he  mark  the  Price  he 
will  fell  them  ar,  with  Profit,  if  he  don’t  know  what 
they  coft  him  ?  He’ll  know,  perhaps,  what  they  coft, 
Engltjh  Money,  but  that  is  not  enough  for  he  mu  ft 
know,  likcwife,  what  they  coft  him  current  Money  of 
Anifterdam ,  that  he  may  be  capable  to  increale  it  with 
the  lawful  Profit  he  expedts  to  make  by  it. 

Alter  I  have  treated  as  briefly  as  I  could  of  all  the 
dill  ere nt  Produdls  of  the  fcvcral  Countries  of  the 
World  a  Merchant  can  deal  in  i  of  the  Weights  and 
Mcafures  ufed  in  Commerce  \  of  their  Differences,  Rap¬ 
port,  and  their  Reduction  to  one  another,  either  lor 
extended  Bodies,  heavy  Bodies,  and  liquid  Bodies*, 
and  of  all  the  principal  Things  relating  ro‘ Change : 
f  mull  treat,  at  prefen t,  of  the  real  Monies,  and  of 
Change,  (of  which  we  have  already  given  a  general 
Idea,  both  in  our  Treadle  of  Coins,  and  this  predent 
♦Treadle  of  Commerce ,  /.  e.  of  the  real  Monies  in  the 
former,  and  ol  thofe  of  Exchange  in  this  latter) 
which  art:  in  life  among  fb  many  foreign  Nations  ; 
and  givi  an  rafjf  "Method  of  reducing  one  to1  the 


other,  and  in  what  Manner  are  made 

Remittances,  &c.  by  Bills  of  Exchange  b 

England and  obferving,  previoufly  ^0’itC^!nn'lngby 
Countries  where  there  are  Banks,  (except ’i  p  *n 
where  there  is  no  Difference  in  the  Valup  p&wd, 
nies)  the  Bank  Money  is  confiderably  hid*.  A  ^°* 
current  Money ;  and  all  Bills  that  are  not  ^ 
drawn  in  current  Money  are  payable  in  Bo 
and  the  Difference  of  Value  between  Bank  M 
current  Money ,  is  call’d  the  Agio,  which  may  and 
or  lefs  per  Cent,  according  to  the  Exigencies  r  ore 
gencies  of  the  Times :  And,  indeed,  the  \y°r , 

is  much  ufed  Abroad  among  Negotiators  In!? 
the  Words  Exchange ,  or  Change.  ’  teac“  of 

The  Price  of  Exchange  of  Money  from  on  f 
try  to  another,  is  ufually  made  from  and  to  th  °Un* 
eminent  Cities  or  Towns  in  each  Nation  or  Q  m°ft 
where  the  Commerce  or  T rade  is  held  between^’ 
chants  in  Exchange  of  Monies  ;  and  the  Trade  ^ 
fing  at  any  Place,  the  Price  current  of  Exchange?' 
that  Town  ceafcs  alfo  with  it.  For  Inflance 
the  Englifh  Merchants  Adventurers  had  their 
and  Company  at  Delft,  then  there  was  a  Price  curre^ 
of  Exchange  from  London  to  Delft ;  but  the  Company 
removing  from  Delft  to  Rotterdam ,  and  this  laft  Place 
and  Anifterdam  becoming  the  greateft  Places  of  Trade 
there  is  now  no  Price  current  of  Exchange  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Delft ,  but  from  London  to  Amfterdm  and  Rot¬ 
terdam.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  Money  in  other 
Towns,  which  have  been  formerly  Places  of  areat 
Trade,  that  have  met  with  the  like  Fate  of  Selfi. 
However,  the  current  Prices  of  Exchange  between 
London  and  other  Places  in  Europe ,  &c.  where  there  is 
a  fettled  Exchange,  is  as  follows  : 

t  ♦ 

London  gives  to  Holland. 

London  gives  to  Anifterdam ,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp, 
and  Hambourg ,  1 /.  or  20^.  Sterling,  for  30  or  38 
of  thofe  Countries. 

To  France. 

London  gives  to  France  from  2 $d.  to  40  i  Sterling, 
for  1  Ecu ,  or  3  Livres  Tournois  \  and  fomerimes  the 
Pound  Sterling  from  20  to  30  Livres,  of  20  Sols 
Tournois. 

7*0  Spain. 

Madrid ,  Cadiz ,  and  Bilbo  a,  36  to  62  d.  Sterling, 
for  1  Pefo ,  or  Piece  of  valued  at  8  Rials,  or  272 
Maravcdi’s. 

To  Portugal. 

Upon,  and  Oporto ,  52  to  ySd.  Sterling,  for  1000 
Rees,  or  1  Milliera. 

To  Italv. 

To  Venice,  40  to  70  d.  per  Ducat,  of  24  Gros  Banco. 

To  Genoa ,  the  fame  for  1  Pczzo ,  of  5  Livres. 

To  Leghorn ,  the  fame  for  1  Pczzo,  ol  6  Livres. 

London  has  alfo  an  Exchange  with  Germany,  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark ,  Mufcovy ,  Switzerland,  Scroop  &cc.  ut 
it  is  commonly  clone  by  the  Way  of  Anifterdam  nnc 

Hambourg.  .  q 

London  exchanges  with  Ireland  by  the  Pound  tc - 

ling,  the  latter  allowing  fo  much  per  Cent,  in 
of  London  *,  and  this  is  more  or  lcls,  according  to  R 
Circum fiances  and  Emergencies  of  the  d  iavs. 

There’ is  likcwife  an  Exchange  between 
the  other  Towns  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  01  » 

with  a  fniall  Allowance  by  way  ol  Confident  1 
the  Exchange  of  fo  much  in  the  Pound.  » 

The  Prices  of  Exchange  of  London , 
and  Hambourg,  have  a  great  Influence  upon 
all  the  reft  of  Europe.  . .  r  ,c\ 

Duiilin,  and  all  Ireland,  exchange  w  ,r0 

Countries  moftly  by  the  Way  of  London  \  7  ‘ 

exchange,  keep  their  Accounts,  and  reckon 
nies  juft  the  fame  as  they  do  in  London.  varjcs 

'Flic  Exchange  between  London  and  1  ^ 

according  to  the  Demand  cither  of  Money  . ’p.,„ 
tween  4  and  15  per  Cent.  Lofs  to  Dublin,  oi 

vour  of  Loudon . 


Th; 
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♦ 

The  Exchange  of  the  English  Plantations  in 
a  sric a  with  London ,  is  the  fame  as  Ireland,  at  10, 
nQ  but  commonly  more  per  Cent.  Lofs  to  them- 
Hves  or  in  Favour  of  London  ;  and  they  keep  their 
Accounts,  and  reckon  their  Money  the  fame  Way  as 
■  c|0  in  London.  They  have  more  Spanijh  Money 

Imon^  them,  than  any  other  Coin  ;  and  in  fome  Pla- 
^es  where  Money  is  fcarce,  they  deal  by  Truck,  or 
Bartering,  and  pay  their  Debts  by  fo  many  Pounds  of 
Suo-ar,  Tobacco,  &c.  They  deal  from  Plantation  to 
plantation,  commonly  by  way  of  Barter ;  and  like- 
wife  draw  and  remit  Money,  when  Occafiom  offers; 

England  upon  Amfterdam,  Lille,  and  Antwerp. 

A  Merchant  or  Negotiator  of  London ,  or  any  other 
Place  in  England pu\  11  draw  upon  oi‘  remit  to  any  of  the 
abovemention’d  Places,  either  at  Sight,  at  Ufance,  or 
in  a  longer  or  fhorter  Time,  340^-/.  at  324^.  Grosj 
to  know  what  mult  be  receiv’d  at  any  of  the  abovefaid 

Places.  ' 

Operation  on  Amfterdam. 

Multiply  - 

By  the  Price  of  Exchange,  at  324  Sols  Gros,  for  1  /. 

-  1 107(14  Sols  Gros. 

553/.  1 14 Sols  Gros; 
-  6  F  lorins,  V  alue  0  f  the 


Divide  by  the  Pricey  >3 9 )^6 68 6(  1  i 9 7 Ecti’s  - 


►  \ 


J  *  *  «  - 


76 


/  1 


•  « 


\ 


378-'  " 

9 

2  76 


I  > 


9  ' 


«  J 


V  > 

9  * 


9  I 


;  » 


Remainder  3' 
Multiply  by  20“ 


9  9 


Divide  by  39)60(1  Sold 

*  *4 

•  •  _  1 

Remainder  2‘i 
Multiply  by  12 


Divide  by  39)252(6  Deiiiers  ‘ 


/  4 


•  r 


18 


Multiply  the  1 19  7  Ecu’s,  1  Sol,  6  Deniers,'  #  of  an 
Ecu,  by  the  Livres  in  an  Ecuj ;  viz.  3  Livres  ; 

•  r  •  •  n  •  ^  359 r "Livres,  4  Sols,  7  De¬ 
mers  ttj  it  will  amount  to  Tt ournois .  -  :  1 


*  •  K 


Sterling, 
k  will  come 


Take  the  4 ,  to-  have 

Multiply  then  by  - 

/.  Gros,  - 

And  you’ll  have  - - -  3321  Florins,  1  o  Sols,  to 

'  receive  ^t  Amfterdam. 

The  Par  is  taken  on  the  Foot  of  1  /.  Sterling,  for 
444-4  Deniers  Giros  current:  '  '  ' 

The  Proof  is  feen  'by  the  -  Change  of  [Holland  or 
Amfterdam  upon  London. 


% 

London  upon  France  per  Pound  Sterling. 
London  negotiates1  with  France  4 76 1:  ioi.  iod. 
Sterling  Exchange,  at  22  Livres,  10  Sols,  per  Pobnd 
Sterling  ;  to  know  how  many  Livres,'  Sols,  ’  and  De- 
niers  Tournois  it  will  amount  to.  •  '•  .  . 


By 


Multiply 


1  ^ 


476/.  ior.  10 d. 

•  — ^  2  2  Li.  10  Sols  j 


( • 


For  10  Sols 


1 


:  953  :  oi:  *  08 
9530  16  08 

238  05  05 


♦  ♦ 


!\ 


*  %  f 


9  • 


Upon  Antwerp,  Lille,  and  Middlebiirg.  ■  - 
Multiply  the  - Y  2484 1.  ; 

.  n  •  .  r  _ 1.  _ _  ...  .  a  c*  1 1  _  .  1  -i 


Livres.'^Sols.  Den.  Tour  no  is* 
The  Produft  is  the  Anfwer  10722  .03  ’  09  • "  ,f^  ’ 

V  — -  .'J  Mjli'l 


By  the  Price  of  Exchange,  at  •  32-4  Sols  Gros,  or  Shil¬ 
lings;  — - ; — -  -  i  i:  ■ 

It  will  come  -  ..  8*i  2(3  Sols,  1 4  Denier 

Gros.  ~ - 1 — 


Take  the  4,  to  have 
Gros ; 

Multiply  them  by 
/.  Gros,  - 

And  you’ll  have  - 


London  upon  Spain.  - 

A. Merchant  of  Londo?i,  or  other  Place  !of England, 
will  draw  upon,  or  remit  to  Cadiz,Sevilte,  or  Bilioa, 
either  at  Sight,  Ufance,  or  Double-  Ufaricfe,  58 '61. 
406/.  3  Sols  - 4- Denier  2  s.  6d.  at  60 d.  per  Piaftre  to  krfow hdw  much  he 

is  to  receive  at  thofe  Places.  •.■It,.:  •  1  r 


•  %  N  f 


6  Florins,  Vilufc  of  the 


2436Florins,  18  Sols,  8 
Penn,  to  receive  at  /Intwcrp. 

The  Par  is-  taken  on  the  Footof  1 1.  Sterling,  for 
444-  Deniers  Gros  current. 

1  f  ■ 

% 

Upon  Hambourg. 

Multiply  the  . .  :  254-5 /.  Sterling 

324  Sols  Gros,  or  Shil- 


By 


Multiply  the 


5864/.  Sterling 
240  d.  adding  30  for  4 ; 


•  % 


It  Will  come' 


divided  by  60  d.  the  Price  of  Exchange  ; 


-  1 40670  di  Sterling,  ito  be 


>  4 


822)3  Sols,  54  Derticrs 


By  the  Price  of  Exchange  at 
lings ; 

It  will  come  - — — — 

Gros. 

Take  the  4,  to  have 
G  ros ; 

Multiply  them  by 
lue  of  the  /.  Gros, 

And  you’ll  have  — — •  3083  Maries,  124  Sols 

Lubs  to  receive  at  Hambourg . 


9 

The  Anfwer  will  be  —  2344^  Piafters,  to  receive 

a t  Seville,  Cadiz ,  or  Btlboa. 

The  Par  is  taken  on  the  Foot  of  54^.  Sterling  for 
1  Piaftcr*  or  for  272  Maravedi’s. 


•  » 


9  1  • 


\  »  * 


•  •  i  .  t  i 


1 

41 1  /.  3  Sols,  54  Deniers 

9 

74  Marks  Lubs,  Va- 


London  upon  France  Exchange  per  Ecu. 

London  negotiates  with  France  194/.  ioj.  6d.  Ster- 
Jjng»  the  Exchange  at  39^.  Sterling  per  Ecuy  or  60 
hois  ftoumoh'y  to  know  how  many  Livres,  Sols,  and 
Demers  Tottrnois  it  will  amount  to. 

Reduce  the  Sum  of  the  Exchange,  and  the  Price 
to  be  negotiated,  both  into  one  Name,  viz »  into  Pence, 

*  l.  jv  d.  ,  , 

194  10  6 

20 

3890 
12 


London  upon  Venice. 

A  Merchant  of  London  wants  to  draw  Upon,  of  r£- 
mit  to  Venice  380/.  i2r.  6d.  it  is  afle’d  how  much 
he  is  to  receive  at  that  Place  ?  /  : 

Multiply  the  -  387/.  i?.s.  7  d.  Sterling 

By  — : - - — -«  240  Deniers,  adding '15 1 

Deniers  for  the  1 2  s.  yd.- - — a—  ‘ 

You’ll  have  - - ^4.  93031  d.  to  be  divided  by 

62  d.  Price  of  Change  — -  - . 

The  Anfwer  is  —  1 5004  Ducats  Banco,  to  be 

receiv’d  at  Venice. 

The  reciprocal  U lances  between  England  and  Ve¬ 
nice,  is  of  3  Months  Date.  The  Par  is  on  the  Fbtit 
of  53  rrr  d.  Sterling  for  1  Ducat  Banco. 

•  •  i 

* 

London  upoti  Milan. 

A  Merchant  in  London  dcfires  to  draw  Upon,  of  re¬ 
mit  to  Milan,  230  L  13s.  4  d.  wc  afk  how  much  he 
is  to  receive  at  that  Place  ?  j  - 

Multiply  the  230/.  4 

Uy  -  240^.  Sterling; 


*  \ 


46686  Pence 


•  •  > 


Tlicte  will  ni  ife  ,  55366  d.  Sterling,  to  be  divided  by 
64  d.  the  Price  of  Exchange,  j  ' 

1  The 


7  §4 


GO  M  M  E  R  C  E 


The  Anfwer  is,  that  the  Merchant  is  to  receive  at  per  Cent.  In  Favour  of  London ;  to  knowwW 

-7  -r-» _  ^  t  rprpiv’d  in  Ireland,  lav. 


Milan  865  Ducats,  of  5  Livres,  15  Soldi. 

England  upon  Rome. 

An  Englifh  Merchant  will  draw  upon,  or  remit  to 
Rome?  237  /.  3  j.  4  d.  we  afk,  how  much  he  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  there. 

Multiply  the  23  yil.  Sterling 

By  -  240^.  Sterling, 

There  will  arife  56929^.  Sterling,  to  be  divided  by 

60  d .  the  Price  of  Exchange. 

The  Anfwer  is,  that  he  mull  receive  at  Rome 

875W  Ecu’s  of  Stamp. 

England  upon  Florence. 

An  Englijh  Merchant  will  draw  upon,  or  remit  to 
Florence ?  227/.  i6j.  8  d.  we  afk  what  he  fhould  re¬ 
ceive  at  Florence . 

Multiply  the  22  y\l.  Sterling 
-  24.0  d.  Sterling, 


receiv’d  in  Ireland ?  fay. 

If  100/.  of  London  108  f  of  Ireland. ,  475  0f  Lond 

Multiply  by  i08£  W' 


e 


By 

There  will  arife 
Then  by 


54680  d.  Sterling : 

2  at  654  d.  Sterl.  For  1  Crown, 


10  6 
T 


And  we’ll  have  109360,  to  be.  divided  by  130  Half 
Pence  ; 

Divide  the  109360  by  131,  there  will  arife  804 
Ecu’s,  to  receive  at  Florence. 

England  upon  Genoa. 

A  Merchant  in  London  draws  upon  Genoa  217/. 
ioj.  o  d.  Sterling ;  what  is  he  to  receive  at  that 
Place  ? 

Multiply  the  217  /.  Sterling 

By  -  240  d.  Sterling, 


There  will  arife 
Then  by 


52200  d.  Sterling  : 
4 


And  you’ll  have  208800,  to  divide  by  260  Fourths. 

Divide  the  208800  by  261,  and  you’ll  have  800 
Piafters  to  receive  at  Genoa. 

Multiply  them  by  5  Lires,  Value  of  the  Piafter, 
and  there  will  arife  4000  Lires  current  Money. 

England  upon  Leghorn. 

A  Merchant  of  London  negotiates  at  Leghorn  for 
275/.  Sterling,  what  muft  he  receive  at  Leghorn  ? 

Multiply  the  275/.  Sterling 

By  —  24.0  d,  Sterling, 

There  will  .arife  66000ft.  Ditto,  to  be  divided  by 
66  d.  the  Price  of  Exchange, 

And  you’ll  have  1000  Piafters  to  receive  at  Leghorn. 
Multiply  by  —  6  Lires,  Value  of  the  Piafter, 


You’ll  have 


6000  Lires,  of  20  Soldi. 


England  upon  Lifbon  and  Oporto. 

A  Merchant  in  London  will  remit  to  Ltjlon ,  or 
Oporto ,  503  /.  5  s.  3  d.  Sterling,  at  Ufancc  of  2 
Months,  or  at  25,  30,  or  40  Days  Sight,  at  the  Rate 
of  64  Shillings  for  1000  Rees,  400  of  them  making 
1  Cruzadc ;  wc  a  fit  how  much  lie  is  to  receive  at  thole 
Places. 

Multiply  the  503/.  $s.  3  d.  Sterling 

By  - - -  240  d.  and  add  63^.  for  the  5-J 

Shillings  *,  -■ — -  

There  will  arife  12078  d.  Sterling,  to  be  divided  by 
yS  d.  Value  of  the  64  Shillings ; 

Divide  the  12078  by  y$d.  Value  of  the  64  Shil¬ 
lings  of  the  Price  of  the  Exchange,  and  you’ll  have 
1548500  Rees  ;  which  Number  being  divided  by  400 
Rees,  it  will  produce  3871  Cruzadcs,  too  Rees,  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  LiJbont  &c, 

London  upon  Ireland  or  Dublin. 

London  remits  to  Ireland  475  L  the  Exchange  at  8 ' 


5*300 

•i"  01  475  IS  2 37 

Divide  by  1100)515137 


10 


10 


20 


Muft  be  receiv’d  in  Ireland , 
515/.  7  s.  6  d. 


Ireland  or  Dublin  upon  London. 

Dublin  draws  upon  London  51 5?.  ys.  61  payim. 

Exchange  84  Per  Cent,  to  London  ;  To  kn0,v  what 
muft  be  received  in  London ?  fay. 

If  108  /.  4  of  Dublin ?  100 1.  in  London ,  515/.  1 0f  j)$ 
8  8 


868 


Multiply  by 


4123 

100 


.  Divide  by  868)412300(^.475/. 

Remains  000 

Muft  be  received  in  Lojidon  475/.  Sterling. 

The  Englifh  Plantations?  or  /#£.  Weft-Indies,  upon 

London. 

•  • 

Bills  upon  London  for  any  of  the  Cnnibke  Hands, 
are  ufually  charged  with  .  50  per  Cent,  in  favour  of 
London ;  that  is,  if  St.  Chriftophers ,  Mont  for  rat,  An* 
tegoa ?  &c.  fhould  draw  upon  London  tool  the  Mer¬ 
chants  of  London  charge  the  Drawer  with  150/.  for 
the  faid  1 00  /.  and  for  Jamaica, ,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
New-England?  Perifilvania. ,  &c.  the  Difference  is  at 
moft  Times -much  greater.  So  that  if  any  of  the  faid 
Places  fhould  draw  upon  London  192/.  10;.  Sterling 
Exchange,-  at  60  per  Cent,  in  favour  of  England,  to 
know  how  much  the  Drawer  muft  be  charged  with  in. 
the  Weft- Indies?  fay. 

If  1 00/.  Lond.  is  1 60/.  W. hid.  what  lhail  19 2/.  lOS.Lond. 
20  20 


2.000  Shillings 


Multiply  by 


3850  Shillings 
160 


Divide  by  2|ooo)6i6|ooo(3oS/. 

The  Drawer  muft  be  charg’d  for  308/. 

Changes  0/  France,  or  of  Paris,  Lyons, 

We  have  faid  already  that  the  French  Monies . 
expreftecl  by  Livres,  Sols,  and  Denicrs  low  nots » 
becaufe  the  Changes  arc  ordinarily  made  by  Leu 
60  Sols,  or  of  3  Livres  Totirnois,  or  or  20  0 
Gold,  the  Livres  muft  be  reduced  into  jlcu ■> 
Crowns,  by  taking  the  third  of  thofe  Livres ;  • 
there  be  Sols,  and  Dcnicrs,  under  three  Livie »  ^ 
muft  be  reckoned  as  Parts  of  the  faid  Ecu  0 
Totirnois:  As  for  Example,  2  Livres  t  a$ 

of  the  faid  Ecu?  which  arc  to  be  confidejcc 

40  Sols  Totirnois?  &c. 

Paris  upon  Amftcrdam.  or  rC_ 

A  Merchant,  in  Paris?  wants  to  draw  «I  ^ 

mit  to  Amfterdam  18404  Ecu’s  at  90 

what  lie  muft  receive  at  Amftcrdam'?  «  ,  Sols 
Multiply  the  -  18401  Ecus  or  00 

Tournois?  BankMoney. 

By  the  Price  of  Exchange  at  90{  ’  ^ 


You’ll  have 


_  1 6566)0  D«nicfsGros/ronl 

which  take  oft  the  o,  Dank  of 

Take  the  to  have  4 » 4  >  1  &*•  of  20 
Amftcrdam.  Note , 


4) 


C  0  M-M  E  R  C  E. 


m 


That  by  taking  off  the  laft  Figure  ^of  165660  ■ 
'  rvnirrs  Gros,  and  taking  the  fourth  of  the  prece- 
ones,-  -it  fe  dividing  by  40  Deniers  Gros,  which 
01  kes  1  Florin  of  20  Sols  •,  and  becaufe  there  re- 
ITia.  2  which  with  o  make  20  Deniers,  we  take 

halfof  h  to  have  10  Sols  or  4  Florin  *  and  thus  of 

all  the  reft. 

% 

V  alfo,  that  at  the  faid  Price  of  Exchange  of  90 
Deniers  for  1  Ecu,  it  is  at  the  Rate  of  90  Rixdollars 
of  ro  Sols,  for  100  Ecu’s  :  For  Proof  of  this  fay. 

If  100  Ecu's,  are  worth  90  Rixdollars,  how  much 

184OT  Ecu's? 

You’ll  have  16563-  Rixdollars. 

Thefe  16564  Rixdollars  of  50  Sols,  make  4141-! 
Florins  of  20  Sols  as  above. 

A 

That  at  what  Price  foever  the  Exchange  be  in 
current  Money  for  1  Ecu  of  60  Sols  Tournois :  3  3'4 
Ecus  or  100  Livres  Tournois ,  return  only  as  many 
Livres  (or  Parts  of  Livres)- which  the  faid  Price  of 
Exchange  bears  in  the  laid  CurrentMoney  (and  not 
in  Bank  Money,  becaufe  of  the  Price  of  the  Agio.). 

If  the  Bearer  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  of  the  faid  Sum 
of  18404  Ecus,  at  the  faid  Price  of  90  Deniers  Gros 
of  Bank  for  1  Ecu,  was  to  agree  with  him  who  fhould 
pay  it,  to  receive  the  Payment  in  ready  Calh,  when 
the  Agio  of  the  Bank  would  be,  for  Example,  at  5  per 
Cent,  in  that  Cafe  the  41414  Florins  fhould  be  reduced 
in  Current  Money,  faying  thus  : 

If  100  Florins  of  Bank  are  worth  105  Deniers  cur¬ 
rent,  how  much  41414  Florins  or  the  Bank  ? 

We  fhould  have  4348  Florins  n4  Sols  current. 

If  the  60  Sols  Tournois  of  France  .be  reduc’d  to  the 
Per  of  50  Sols  current  of  Holland ,  we  fhall  find  that 
the  4348  Florins  1  i-J-  Sols  current,  fhould  give  but 
5218  Livres,  5  Sols,  94  Deniers,  inftead  of  5522  Li- 
vres  ‘Tournois ,  (Value  of  the  18404  Ecu’s)  which  be¬ 
ing  known,  we  may  fay, 

If  1 20  Livres  are  worth  1 00  Florins  current,  how 
much  5218  Livres,  5  s.  94  d. 

The  Product  will  be  4348  Florins,  ii4  Sols  cur¬ 
rent. 

1  Ecu  of  60  Sols  Tournois ,  is  at  die  Par  of  100D. 
or  50  Sols  current. 

Paris  upon  Antwerp,  Lific,  and  Middlcbourg. 

A  Merchant  in  Paris,  Lyons ,  &c.  negotiates  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  Lific ,  or  Middlebourg ,  for  25694  Ecu’s,  at  904 
Gros  *  what  is  he  to  receive  at  any  of  thcle  Places  ? 

Multiply  the  -  25694 

By  the  Price  of  Exchange,  at  904*  Gros,  Exchange 

Money,  or  of  Permiffion, - 

The  Product  is  -  23255)44-  Gros,  from 

which  mull  be  taken  off  the  44  •, 

Take  the  4,  to  have  5813  Florins,  17  Sols  64  Pen. 
Then  the  4,  to  have  968/.  19s.  6id.  Gros,  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  Antwerp ,  &cc. 

Paris  upon  England. 

A  Merchant  in  Paris,  Lyons ,  &c.  negotiates  with 
London  for  j6oo  Ecu’s,  at  58  Pence  Sterling  ;  what  is 
he  to  receive  at  that  Place  ? 

Multiply  the  -  1 600  Ecu’s,  of  60  Sols 

Tournois , 

%  the  Price  of  Exchange,  at  584  d.  Sterling  for  1 
^  Ecu,  _ 

1  he  Produdt  will  be  —  93600^.  Sterling,  to  be 

divided  by  240^.  Stcrl.  - 

Or  take  4*  which  is  —  31200 

1  Hen  4  oj  the  31200,  .  4800  Sols,  or  Shellings, 

Anti  the  4  of  780,  to  have  39/.  Sterling  to  receive  at 
Loudon, 

Paris,  Lyons,  65 V,  upon  Hambourg. 

A  Merchant  in  Paris  will  draw  upon,  or  remit  to 

moQurg ,  10004  Ecu’s,  at  44  Sols  Lubs ;  what  is  he 
to  receive  at  Hambourg  ? 

66 


Multiply  the  — — —  id 00?  Ecu’s,  of  60  Sols 

Tournois , 

/  ^  •  1 

By  die  Price  of  Exchange,  at  44  Sols  LiibS  Bank1 

Money  for  1  Ecu  *,  - : — 

The  Produdt  is  • — —  440364  Sols  Lubs;  to  be 

divided  by  60  Sols  Lubs; 

If  the  440364  Sols  Lubs  be  divided  by  1 6  Sols  Lub‘s,’ 
Value  of  the  Mark ;  die  Anfwer  is,  that  he  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  Hambourg  2752  Marks,  44  Sols,  of  the  Bank. 

If  inftead  of  dividing  the  440364  Sols  Lubs  by  16 
Sols,,  they  be  divided  by  48  Sols  Lubs,  Value  of  thfe 
Rixdollar  ;  or  elfe  the  2752  Marks,  44  Sols  Lubs,  by 
3  Maries  Lubs,  the  Value,  likewife,  of  the  faid  Rix¬ 
dollar  ^  we  fhall  have  917  Rixdollars,  26  Sols,  8d. 
Lubs,  for  the  faid  10004  Ecu’s.  The  Change  is  tRe 
fame  upon  Lubeck  ;  and  France  draws  often  upon  that 
Place  payable  at  Hambourg . 

•  %  . 

Paris,  &c.  Upon  Frankfort  on  the  Main; 

A  Merchant  at  Paris ,  &c.  wants  to  draw  upon,  or 
remit  to  Frankfort ,  24504  Ecu’s,  at  724  Crutzers  ; 
what  is  he  to  receive  at  that  Place  ? 

Multiply  the  - -  - -  24504  Ecu’s,  of  60 

Sols  Tournois , 

By  the  Price  of  Exchange,  at  724  Crutzers  of 
Change,  at  60  for  the  Florin  ~ 

The  Produdt  will  be  ~ -  177649  Crutzers,  o4 

Deniers  of  Change. 

Divide  the  177649  Crutzers,  o4  Deniers  Of  Change, 
by  60  Crutzers,  Value  of  the  Florin  5  or  by  74  Crut¬ 
zers,  Value  of  the  Dale  of  Change  : 

The  Anfwer  is,  2960  Florins,  49  Crutzers,  o4  De¬ 
niers  ;  or  2400  Dales,  49  Crutzers,  04  d.  Change,  to 
be  receiv’d  at  Frankfort . 

Paris,  Lyons,  &c.  upon  Madrid,  Seville,  aiid  Cadiz. 
Moft  of  the  Remittances  of  Paris ,  Lyons ,  &c.  to 
Spain,  are  made  by  means  of  the  Correfpondencies  of 
Amfterdam ,  Antwerp ,  and  Hambourg  ;  becaufe,  in  lieu 
of  Money,  which  fhould  be  remitted  thither'  by  Bills 
of  Exchange,  the  French  fend  Merchandizes,-  as  Lin- 
nen  Cloths,  Ribbands,  Silk,  Stuffs;  Caftors,  and  other 
Eftedts ;  to  have  the  Return  in  Silver  Bars;  Ingots  of 
Gold,  Pieces  of  Eight,  or  in  Bills  of  Exchange  upon 
the  faid  Places,  at  lb  much  the  Gros,  or  Parts  of  the 
Gros.  For  1  Ducat  of  1 1  Reals,  1  Maravedi,  or  of 
3  75  Maravedi’s.  But  if  the  Occafion  offer’d  to  draw 
diredtly  upon  thofe  Places,  either  in  giving  Ecu’s  for 
a  certain  Number  of  Maravedi’s,  or  Louis  d’Or  for  a 
certain  Number  of  Piftoles,  which  are  worth  32  Reals, 
or  1088  Maravedi’s,  on  the  antient  Footing;  in  thelc 
two  Manners  of  Exchange,  the  following  Method  is 
to  be  obferv’d. 

For  Example,  a  Merchant  at  Paris ,  Lyons  i  &c.  will 
draw  upon,  or  remit  to  Madrid,  Seville *  and  Cadiz , 
23504  Ecu’s,  at  280  Maravedi’s;  what  is  he  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  any  of  thefe  Places  ? 

Operation,  by  Ecu’s  for  MaraVcdi* s. 

Multiply  the  -  2350!  Ecu's*  of  60 

Sols  Tournois , 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change,  at  286  Maravedi’s  for 

1  Ecu;  ^ - 

The  Produdt  is  - * -  658 140  Maravedi’s : 

Divide  the  658140  Maravedi’s  by  375,-  Value  of 
the  Ducat ;  and  he’ll  have  to  receive  at  Madrid ,  Se¬ 
ville,  or  Cadiz,  1755-1V  Ducats. 

Note,  That  the  Price  of  Exchange  is  always  lower  for 
Madrid ,  than  for  Seville  or  Cadiz  ;  becaufe  the  Du¬ 
cat  of  Madrid  is  of  new  Plate,  and  that  of  Seville 
or  Cadiz  of  old  Plate ;  the  Difference  between 
them  being  of  25  per  Cent j 

Operation,  by  Louis  d’OiV 
But  if,  inftead  of  changing  Ecu’s  for  Mn  raved  i’s, 
we  want  to  change,  for  Example,  630  Louis  d’Or, 
of  1 1  Livres  a-picce,  at  the  Rate  of  105  Louis  d’Or  for 
100  Span  if  j  Piftoles  3  we’ll  fay,  by  rlui  Rule  of  Three, 


*  1 


44  Sols  Lub$  Bant 


9  N 


It 


COMM 

If  105  Louis  cTOr  give  but  100  Piftoles,  how  many 
630  Louis  cTOr  ? 

The  Prod u eft  is  600  Spanijh  Piftoles  ; 

Multiply  them  by  1088  Maravedi’s,  which  are  the 
Value  of  the  Spanijh  Piftole  ; 

And  you’ll  have  652800  Maravedi’s,  34  of  which 

make  1  Real :  * 

Divide  the  652800  by  375  Maravedi’s,  the  Product 
will  be  17404  Ducats,  for  die  Value  of  the  faid  600 
Spanijh  Piftoles,  which  fhould  be  received  for  die  630 
Louis  d’Or;  or  elfe  die  Merchant  fhould  receive  1920 
Reals. 


Paris,  Lyons,  &c.  upon  Lifbon,  and  Oporto. 

Commonly  die  Remittances  from  France  to  Por¬ 
tugal ,  or  Lijbon ,  are  made  by  means  of  the  Correi- 
pondencies  of  Amfterdam ,  Antwerp ,  and  Hambourg  ; 
but,  however,  let’s  fee  how  they  are  made  directly. 

A  Merchant  at  Paris ,  Lyons. ,  See.  negotiates  with 
Lijbon ,  or  Oporto ,  for  4200  Ecu’s,  at  660  Rees ; 
what  fhould  he  receive  at  thofe  Places  ? 

Multiply  the  -  4200  Ecu’s,  of  60 

Sols  L our  no  is. 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change,  at  660  Rees  for  1 

Ecu ;  - 

The  Product  will  be  - -  2772000  Rees: 

Divide  the  2772000  Rees,  by  400  Rees,  Value  of 
the  Cruzade  *,  the  Anfwer  will  be,  that  our  Merchant 
Ihould  receive  at  Lijbon ,  or  Oporto ,  6930  Cruzades. 

The  Par  is  taken  at  the  Rate  of  1  Ecu  for  600 
Rees. 

Paris,  Lyons,  £s ?c.  upon  Genoa. 

Lyons  changes  upon  Genoa ,  in  giving  from  200  to 
240  Ecu’s,  of  20  Sols  Gold,  to  have  100  Ecu’s  of 
Mark  at  Genoa ;  which  100  Ecu’s  of  Mark  make  122 
Ecu’s,  8  Sols,  Silver,  the  faid  Crown  of  7  Lires,  12 
Soldi. 

Suppofe  it  was  wanted  to  draw  upon,  or  remit  from 
Lyons  to  Genoa ,  6300  Livres  Lournois ,  at  the  Rate  of 
225  Ecu’s,  of  20  Sols  of  Gold  Sol,  for  100  Crowns 
of  Mark. 

We’ll  reduce  —  6300  Livres  Lour  no  is  into  Ecu’s, 
We?  11  take  4,  which  is  2100  Ecu’s,  of  20  Sols  of 

Gold  Sol  ;  then  fay. 

If  225  Ecu’s  of  Gold  Sol,  give  100  Ecu’s  of 
Mark ;  how  many  2100  Ecu’s  of  Gold  Sol  ? 

TheProdud  will  be,  933  Ecu’s,  6  Sols,  8  d.  of  Mark. 

We’ll  fay  again.  If  100  Ecu’s  of  Mark,  are  worth 
122  Ecu’s,  8  Sols,  of  Silver  i  how  many  933-3-  Ecu’s  of 
Mark  ? 

The  Product  will  be  1142  Ecu’s,  8  s.  of  Silver. 

Multiply  the  Ecu’s  by  7  Lires  1 2  Soldi, 

And  you’ll  have  8682  Lires,  4  Soldi  9 i d.  to 
receive  at  Genoa . 


Paris,  Lyons,  &V,  upon  Milan. 

A  Merchant  at  Paris ,  Lyons ,  See.  negotiates  with 
Milan  lor  14724  Ecu’s,  of  60  Sols  Lournois ,  at  95 
Imperial  Soldi  ;  what  is  he  to  receive  at  Milan  ? 

Multiply  the  -  14724  Ecu’s,  of  60 

Sols  Lournois , 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change,  at  95  Imperial  Soldi 

for  1  Ecu  \  - 

The  Product  will  be  — —  13990)34  Soldi  Ditto: 

Take  the  4,  to  have  - -  6995  Lires,  3  4  Soldi, 

Change  Money. 


Paris,  Lyons,  &jV.  upon  Bologna. 

A  Merchant  at  Paris ,  Lyons ,  See.  negotiates  with 
Bologna  1560  Ecu’s,  at  84  Soldi,  or  Bouligni’s  •,  what 
nuifl  he  receive  at  that  Place? 

Multiply  the  - -  1560  Ecu’s,  of  60 

Sols  Lournois , 

J3y  the  Price  of  the  Change,  at  84  Soldi  for  1  Ecu ; 


1 3 1 04)0  Soldi  : 

6552  Lires  to  receive 


E  R  C  E. 

Paris  Upon  Venice,  Naples,  Rome  T  j 

Lucca*  5  eS»orn, 

We  have  feen,  in  the  preceding  Cbm?. 
ner  of  changing  by  on,e  lingle  French^*  ,  fan' 
fee,  at  prefent,  the  Manner  we  are  to  ch«*  x  Wc>N 
Ecu’s,  of  6q  Sols  Lournois ,  for  a  Number  n  l0° 
Crowns,  fo  that  the  Merchant  who  fh  hi* 
how  to  make,  for  Example,  the  Change  f  no’lV 
upon  Venice ,  will  know,  likewife,  howto  °  t 
upon  Naples ,  Rome, ,  &c.  there  being  no 

ence,  but  with  Refped  to  the  Monies  of  foreL  ^ 
ges.  Therefore,  bnCW 

A  Merchant,  or  Negotiator  of  Paris  or  L 
will  draw  upon,  or  remit  to  the  Places  abovem5 
either  at  U lance,  or  Double  Ufance,  or  for  u  C'°n  l  » 
ili orter  Terms,  viz.  on  Venice  1000  Ecu’s  ^  °r 
Ducats  Banco  of  24  Gros  ;  what  is  he  to  rerpL^  ^ 
faid  Place?  Ullne 

Say,  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  If  1 00  Ecu’s  p|vc  , 
Ducats  Banco ;  how  many  will  give  1000  EcuV 

There  will  arife  1030  Ducats  Banco,  to  receive 
Venice.  "  “ 

Multiply  them  by  64  Lires  Banco,  Value  0f  ^ 
Ducat,  -  lc 

And  you’ll  have  6386  Lires  Banco. 

Paris,  Lyons,  &c.  upon  Naples. 

A  Merchant  of  Paris  or  Lyons  will  draw  up0n,  or 
remit  to  Naples ,  2434-4  Ecu’s,  of  60  Sols  feum-s 
at  i2o  Ducats  of  10  Carlins;  what  muft  he  receiver 
Naples  ? 

Multiply  the  -  24344  Ecu’s, 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change,  at  120  Ducats,  of  10 

Carlins ;  - 


Ducats 


2921 


The  Product  is 


Carlins 


6 


60  Ducats 
1 0  Carlins 


00 


The  whole  will  give  2921  Ducats,  6  Carlins,  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  Naples. 

Paris,  Lyons,  £*fr.  upon  Rome. 

A  Merchant  of  Paris  or  Lyons  negotiates  with 
Rome  2350  Ecu’s,  at  55-i  Ecu’s  Stamp, of  15  Julio’s; 
what  muff  he  receive  ? 

Multiply  the  . . .  2 350  Ecu’s,  of  60 

Sols  Lournois, 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change,  at;  55*  Ecu’s,  of  15 


Julio’s  for  1 00  Ecu’s ; 
The  Product  will  be 


1304I25 


And  you’ll  have  1304-5:  Ecu’s  of  Stamp  to  receive 
at  Rome. 

Paris  upon  Florence. 

A  Merchant  of  Paris ,  Lyons ,  See.  will  draw  upon, 
or  remit  to  Florence ,  12544  Ecu’s,  at  72-t  Ecu’s  ol 
74  Lires  ?  what  is  he  to  receive  ? 

Multiply  the  -  1254  V  Ecu’s,  of  60  Sols 

Lournois , 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change, at  72 1  Crowns,  ol  75- Lires 
Exchange  Money ; 


Crowns  909 


The  Prod u 61  is 


Soldi 


7 


l  Dcniers  1  o 


394 

20  Soldi,  adding  V- 
4 1  for  tlic  i . 


*3+  . 

12  Demers 


00 


The  Anfwer  will  be,  that  our  Merchant  ^u! 
ceive  at  Florence ,  909  Crowns,  7  Soldi,  i° 

Paris,  Lyons,  &c.  upon  Leghorn. 

The  Paris  Merchant  negotiates  will)  • 

Ecu’s,  at  8 1  i  Ecu’s  of  7-1-  Lires ;  what  ts  t0 
at  that  Place  ?  _  ,.c 

1221  Crowns, ot  uo 


Multiply  the  . 

Sols  Lournois , 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change,  at  9 

Lires,  for  100  Ecu’s;  - -  rn-.dm: 

The  Produd  will  be  . . ■» —  WIJIU  ‘  mitac 


.  Pialtcn  of  6 


The  Produd  will  be 
lake  the  4,  to  have 
.  at  Bologna . 


in  i-iV-s-  Piafters : 

6  Li  res.  Value  of 


9 

That  is  to  fay , 

Multiply  them  by  _ 

And  the  Merchant  will  have  6666  Lires,  13  Soldi, 
£d.  current  at  Leghorn. 


Paris,  Lyons,  &c.  upon  Lucca. 

If  the  Paris  Merchant  was  to  draw  upon,  or  remit 
lucca,  1200  Ecu's,  at  81F  Ecu’s  of  7 L  Lires; 

wha t  fhould  he  receive  ?  ,  r  r 

Multiply  the  - -  1200  Ecu  s,  of  60 

Sols  V ournois. 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change,  at  81*  Crowns,  of 

1  J  _  ixr 

And  you’ll  have  -  978  Crowns,  of 

Lires,  to  receive  at  Lucca . 

/ 


Qf  the  Exchanges  of  Holland,  and,  previoujly  to 

J  it,  of  the  Banks  of  Amfterdam  and  Rotterdam. 

The  Bank  of  Amfterdam  was  eftablifh’d  by  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  States,  in  the  Month  of  January  1 609  -9 
and  for  the  fpeedier  Improvement  of  it,  it  was  deter¬ 
min'd,  that  all  Payments  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  or 
Sums  for  Goods,  not  being  under  600  Florins,  and  no 
Sum  under  that  can  be  enter  d  in  the  Bank-Books  by 
any  Perfon,  unlefs  it  be  for  the  Eaft  and  Weft-India 
Companies ;  but  when  fuch  Privilege  is  allow’d  to  pri¬ 
vate  Perfons,  they  muft  pay  6  Stivers  for  every  fuch 
Entry.  So  that  in  this  Manner  the  Bank  of  Amfto'dam 
is  become  the  univerfal  Depofftory  of  the  Riches  of 
aJ]  its  Inhabitants,  and  of  a  great  many  Foreigners, 
its  Credit  being  fo  good,  that  no  Body  pretends  to 
call  it  in  Queftion :  And,  indeed,  it  is  plain,  that  it 
can’t  well  fail,  fo  long  as  the  Government  of  the 
Country  fubfifts  ♦,  for  the  City  of  Amfterdam  is  its  Se¬ 
curity  :  Nor  would  there  be  any  Reafon  to  queftion 
the  Security  of  the  Bank  of  Amfterdatn ,  tho’  the  City 
were  no  ways  engag’d  for  it ;  it  being  certain,  that 
there  is  a  real  T reafure,  much  more  than  is  fufficient 
to  anfwex  all  Demands,  as  will  plainly  appear,  by  the 
following  Inftance. 

In  the  Heat  of  the  War,  in  the  Year  1672,  be¬ 
tween  Prance  and  the  United  Provinces ,  the  King  of 
France  having  taken  Utrecht ,  and  a  great  many  other 
Towns  •,  People  being  jealous  of  the  Event  of  that 
'  War,  and  fearing  that  he  might  likewife  render  him- 
felf  Mailer  of  Amfterdam ;  vaft  Numbers  of  thofe  who 
had  Money  in  the  Bank,  demanded  it,  and  their  De¬ 
mands  were  punctually  anfwer’d  ;  and  fomc  who  were 
in  remoter  Places  not  having  Patience  till  they  could 
conveniently  be  paid  at  the  Bank,  difpos’d  of  the 
Sums  they  had  in  it  at  a  confiderable  Lofs,  giving  105 
or  106  Florins  in  Bank  for  100  Florins  current :  So 
that  confidering  the  intrinfick  Value  of  the  Monies, 
they  loft  ten  or  twelve  per  Cent,  the  Bank  Money 
being  generally  five  or  fix  per  Cent,  higher  than  cur¬ 
rent  Money.  But  the  Affairs  of  the  War  foon  taking 
another  Turn,  thofe  of  the  Bank  were  likewife  reftor’d 
to  their  former  Condition. 

The  real  Treafurc  of  the  Bank  of  Amfterdam ,  which 
is  believ’d  to  be  the  greateft  in  the  World,  confifts  in 
real  Species,  and  Bars  of  Silver  and  Gold  ;  the  Species 
are  receiv’d  at  a  certain  Rate,  and  the  Bars  of  Gold 
and  Silver,  and  other  Bullion,  by  the  Ounce,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Alloy  and  Fincncfs,  which  is  tried  by  a 
publick  Officer,  who  is  appointed  for  that  Service. 
This  Treafurc  is  kept  in  a  vaft  Vault  under  the  Lozvn- 
Pouft,  and  fee ur *d  by  all  the  Means  that  human  Pru¬ 
dence  can  invent,  from  any  Danger  of  Robbers, 
i  hieves,  or  other  Accidents. 

flic  Books  of  the  Bank  arc  kept  in  the  ordinary 
^nomination  of  the  Monies  of  the  Country,  viz. 
florins,  Stivers,  and  Deniers.  All  Perfons  who  defire 
an  Account  in  the  Bank,  muft  pay  10  Florins  for 
having  their  Account  opened  ;  and  a  Stiver  for  every 
Lander  they  make  afterwards  in  the  Book*  and  any 
Perfon  who  pleafes  mity  carry  Money  or  Bullion  to  the 
Link,  and  may  demand  it  again  at  the  fame  Value, 
whenever  he  pleafes,  paying  only  tV  per  Cent,  for 
keeping  it.  If  their  Money  be  in  Ducatoons,  they 


a  9 

will  be  received  at  3  Florins  a-piece ;  if  in  Bullion*  ifi 
will  be  received  at  its  juft  Value  *,  and  if  in  current: 
Money,  the  Party  may  either  agree  with  one  of  the 
Caffi-keepers,  or  Bankers,  for  the  Price  of  the  A'gi'o$ 
or  negotiate  it  with  fome  Merchants  upon  the  Ex¬ 
change,  who  may  probably  give  fomething  more  forit^ 
and  affign  the  Value  on  his  Account  on  the  Bank. 

The  Agio  is  the  Difference  between  the  Value  of 
the  Bank  and  current  Money,  which  is  commonly  be¬ 
tween  5  and  6  per  Cent,  then  the  Bank  Money  is  higher, 
or  more  valuable  than  the  current  Money. 

Any  Perfon  that  has  an  Account  in  Bank,  and  would 
transfer  the  whole,  or  any  Part  thereof,  to  another 
Party  ;  lie  muft  either  carry  a  Note  thither  himfelf,  or' 
give  Power  to  another  to  do  it,  in  the  Prefence  of  the 
Book-keepers  of  rhe  Bank,  or  fome  of  them,  or  elfe 
it  will  not  be  receiv’d.  The  Note  or  Order  muft  be 
to  die  Effeft,  and  in  the  Form  following. 

Folio  475. 

Meffieurs ,  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Bank,  dial  I 
pleafe  to  pay  to  B.  P .  die  Sum  of  two  thoufand  four 
hundred  eighty-feven  Florins,  10  Sols,  at  Amfterdam, 
the  Day  of,  &c: 

Florins  2487,  10  Sols.  ^ 

The  Folio  475,  above  the  Order,  denotes  the  Leaf 
of  tfte  Bank  Book  upon  which  B.  P.’s  Account  Hands* 
which  muft  never  be  neglected  to  be  inferted; 

But  if  a  Merchant  fhould  credit  another  in  the  Bank 
upon  the  Account  of  a  third  Perfon,  he  muft  not  fail 
to  exprefs  it  in  the  Note,  after  the  following  Manner. 


Folio  345. 

Meftieicrs ,  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Bank,  ffiall 
pleafe  to  pay  to  B.  P.  upon  the  Account  of  P.  G.  the 
Sum  of  two  thoufand  four  hundred  eighty-feven  Flo¬ 
rins,  10  Sols,  at  Amfterdam ,  the  Day  of 

Florins  248  7,  1  o  Sols.  ^ 

•  • 

Such  Notes  may  be  carried  to  the  Bank  at  any  Time 
between  the  Hours  of  7  and  1 1  in  the  Forenoon  *  or 
if  there  be  a  Neceffity  of  making  a  Transfer,  in  the 
Afternoon,  the  Party  making  it  muft  pay  .6  Stivers. 

If  there  be  any  odd  Deniers  to  be  written  in  the 
Bank,  if  they  be  .  8,  they  are  written  down  ;  if  above 
8,  they  write  down  1  Stiver  5  and  if  under  8,  no  No¬ 
tice  is  taken  of  them. 

A  Party  credited  in  the  Bank  for  any  Sum,  can’t 
write  it  off  again,  or  transfer  it  to  any  other  the  fame 
Day,  except  it  be  the  fecond  Day  that  the  Book  is 
open  after  ballancing  the  Accounts ;  lie  being  oblig’d, 
in  the  Penalty  of  3  Florins,  for  every  100  Florin^ 
transferred,  to  wait  till  the  next  Day,  that  lie  has  in¬ 
formed  himfelf  whether  the  Sum  he  pretends  to  have 
been  credited  for  be  actually  written  off*,  and  transferr’d 
to  iiis  Account. 

They  muft  always  go,  or  fend  before  Eight  in  the 
Morning,  to  know  if  the  Sums  they  expefl  to  be  crc-», 
dited  for  in  the  Bank  be  actually  writ  off’  to  them  •, 
whoever  goes  after  8,  and  before  9,  muft  pay  2  Sti¬ 
vers  to  be  informed  •,  and  thofe  that  go  between  9  and 
3  in  the  Afternoon,  muft  pay  6  Stivers.  Or  a  Mer¬ 
chant  may  agree  witli  the  Book-keepers  for  10  Duca-< 
toons  a  Year,  and  lie  may  have  an  Account  brought 
to  him  every  Morning  of  the  Sums  that  have  been 
transferred  to  him  the  Day  before. 

If  a  Party  fhould  write  oft'  more  to  another  PciTon's 
Account  than  he  has  in  Bank,  he  will  forfeit  3  Flo¬ 
rins  for  every  100  Florins  he  lhall  fo  write  off. 

The  Commiffioners  bal lance  the  Accounts  of  the 
Bank  twice  every  Year,  once  towards  the  End  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  once  towards  the  End  of  July  ;  and  fuch 
as  have  Accounts  open  in  it,  are  oblig'd  to  go  thither* 
or  fend  fome  other  Perfon  with  a  Power  from  them  to 
report  what  they  have  remaining  clue  to  them  in  the 
Bank  ;  and  if  fuch  Reports  agree  with  the  Bank  Books, 
.the  Bpok-kcepers  tell  them  the  Folio  on  which  the 
Ballancc  of  their  Accounts  arc  transferred  to  in  the 
New  Books )  But  if  there  be  any  Difference,  the  Party 

muft 


» 
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mild  carry  an  Account  of  the  particular  Sums  they 
have  been  credited  for,  that  the  Bank  may  the  readier 
difeover  the  Error.  No  Perfon  muft  negledl  to  go 
and  have  their  Ballance  adjufted,  at  the  aforelaid  Sea¬ 
sons  of  January  and  July,  or  within  fix  Weeks  after¬ 
wards,  under  the  Penalty  of  25  Florins. 

When  a  Perfon  receives  a  Bill  of  Exchange  at  Am- 
fterdam ,  he  mud  leave  it  with  the  Acceptor,  if  he  de¬ 
fires  the  Party  to  give  him  Time  to  confult  his  Ad¬ 
vices,  and  book  the  Bill :  However,  it  muft  be  called 
for  before  the  Poft  goes  oft,  that  the  Proteft  may  be 
lent  to  the  Drawer,  in  Cafe  it  be  not  accepted :  But 
Bills  of  Exchange  payable  in  current  Money  are  lel- 
dom  left  in  the  Hands  of  the  Acceptors. 

All  Bills  of  Exchange  upon  Amfterdam  are  payable 
in  Bank,  exeept  it  be  other  wife  named  to  the  contrary 
in  exprefs  Terms  in  the  Bill  ;  and  muft  all  be  paid 
within  the  fix  Days  of  Grace,  at  the  lateft,  unlefs  they 
be  thofe  that  are  payable  in  Bank,  and  fhall  become 
due  whilft  the  Bank  is  ftiut  up :  In  fuch  Cafe,  they 
muft  be  paid  by  writing  off  the  Value  in  the  Bank 
within  three  Days  after  it  is  open ;  and  if  they  be  not 
iatisfied  in  that  Time,  they  muft  be  protefted. 

When  a  Bill  becomes  due,  the  Bearer  thereof  gene¬ 
rally  carries  it  to  the  Perfon  that  is  to  pay  it,  having 
firlt  written  the  following  Order  upon  the  Back  of  it. 

Write  the  Contents  of  the  other  Side  upon  my  Account 
in  Bank  at  Amfterdam,  the  of 

X-J  %  • 

And  die  Bill  being  left  with  the  Acceptor,  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  writes  off  the  Value  the  next  Day  in  the  Bank. 

If  the  Bearer  ot  a  Bill  does  not  care  to  deliver  it  to 
the  Acceptor  till  the  Value  is  wrote  off  in  Bank,  he 
muft  lhew  him  the  Bill,  and  let  him  know  that  he  will 
find  it  in  the  Bank;  but  then  he  muft  pay  6  Stivers  to 
the  Book-keepers,  and  defire  them  not  to  deliver  it  to 
the  Acceptor  till  the  Value  be  written  off  in  the  Books : 
And  when  he  fhall  return  and  find  it  wrote  off,  he 
muft  order  them  to  give  it  up  to  the  Party  that  wrote 
off  the  Value,  who  ought  to  go  and  call  for  it  *,  but 
if  the  Value  be  not  wrote  off'  in  Time,  the  Bearer 
muft  demand  the  Bill  again,  and  caufe  it  to  be  pro¬ 
tefted  ior  Non-payment. 

If  the  Bearer  of  a  Bill  has  no  Account  in  the  Bank, 
and  is  not  defirous  of  any,  he  may  receive  that  Value 
ol  the  Bill  in  current  Money  ;  for  it  is  only  agreeing 
with  the  Acceptor  for  the  Price  of  die  Agio ;  and 
when  he  has  received  the  Money,  muft  write  a  Receipt 
upon  the  Back  of  the  Bill,  mentioning  he  has  receiv’d 
the  Value  in  current  Money,  and  Agio,  at  fo  much  per 
Cent, 

II  the  Bearer  ol  the  Bill  can’t  agree  with  tiie  Ac¬ 
ceptor  for  the  Agio,  he  may  negotiate  it  witli  a  Banker 
or  Cafh-kccpcr,  or  any  Body  elfe :  and  in  lucli  Cafe, 
the  Bill  muft  be  endorfed  thus : 

Write  for  me  the  Contents  of  the  other  Side  to  P.  D. 
in  Bank,  Value  of  him  at  Amfterdam,  the  Day  of 

M.R. 

B  the  Endorfcmcnt  was  fimply  for  Value  received, 
it  would  not  be  valid  ;  no  fuch  Bill  being  reputed 
paid,  without  a  ipecial  Endorfcment,  except  it  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  Bank.  The  Kndorfements  upon  the  Bills  may 
be  made  in  French ,  Lnglifh,  or  any  other  .Language 
underftood  by  the  Acceptor  ;  but  Orders  in  Bank  mult 
b:  written  in  the  Language  of  the  Country. 

If  any  Perfon  has  a  Mind  to  negotiate  Bank  Money 
lor  current  Money,  lie  need  only  go  to  Dam ,  a  Place 
lx  lore  the  Bank,  or  ‘ Toivn-IIoifc ,  between  10  and  11 
in  the  Forenoon,  where  the  Calli-keepers  or  Bankers 
do  ufually  meet,  who  will  furnifii  thofe  that  want  with 
either  Bank  or  current  Money,  at  an  agreed  Price  of 
r/gio ;  anil  iometimes  fuch  Negotiations  are  done  upon 

the  Exchange  by  Brokers,  who  have  commonly  1  per 
1  houlam  l  Brokerage. 

I  he  Salaries  ol  the  Officers  of  the  Bank  arc  paid 
by  the  City;  and  all  that  arifes  by  Junes,  Transfers, 
and  other  Monies  coming  from  'Filings  of  that  Na¬ 
ture,  arc  applied  to  none  other  but  charitable  Ules. 

When  a  Party’s  Account  in  Bank  is  full,  and  a  new 
one  muft  be  begun,  the  Party  having  Notice  thereof, 


muft  go  to  the  Bank,  to  compare  Jik  a 
theirs,  ,m  the  fame  Manner  as  when  t]lf>  p  ?Unt 
general  Balance.  .  makes  4 

.  r  When  any  Perfon  takes  his  Money  t 
if  the  Agio  is  under  5  per  Cent,  rife  Trrfr  '5  Bank’ 

the  Party  the  Difference,  the  Bank  iS-1"*"  I*? 
that  Rate.  lng  it  at 

When  any  Difference  happens  between  lw  , 
concerning  any  Sum  in  the  Bank,  it  is ,w  .  ,lants> 
two  or  three  Commiflioners  chofen  b-y 

ftrates,  who  decide  all  fuch  Matters  fumnfd  *  Magi' 

At  the  Death  of  any  Perfon  who  has  J 
the  Bank,  their  Heirs  and  Succeffors  muft  M°ney 'm 
Titles  by  authentick  Deeds,  before  the 
muft  transfer  the  Sums  belonging ’to  thp  n  ,ePers 
the  Heirs  or  Succeffors  Account  DcCeafal  to 

If  a  Party  takes  up  Money  by  Exchann  n 
that  is  furnilhed  with  the  Bill  ought  not  to  m  f  ^ 
feme  in  current  Money,  without  takine  1  lil  t°rtllc. 
the  Perfon  that  furnilhes  him,  expreffij tK  °* 
that  was  delivered  in  current  Moneyf  thr  IV  A 

and  the  Sum  in  Bank  Money  contained^  J 

If  a  Perfon  ftiould  be  fick,  or  otherwife  indir^r  > 
that  he  cannot  go  himfelf  in  Perfon  Zrktt  a  9 
Bank,  but  is  obliged  to  depute  another  to  do  it  f* 
him,  the  Party  thus  deputed  ought  to  have  proper 
Vouchers  to  prove  his  Authority-,  for  without  a  Let 
ter  of  Attorney,  or  fome  fuch  Warrant,  a  Bill  cannot 
be  received,  nor  can  the  other  Party  write;  and  thefc 
V ouchers  muft  be  received  every  fix  Months  or  ofc- 
ner,  if  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Bank  lhall  fo  require. 

Moft  Bills  of  Exchange  are  negociated  by  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  Brokers  ;  and  in  Cafe  any  Difference  ihould 
happen  between  the  Party’s  negotiating,  the  Report 
of.  a  legal  fworn  Broker  is  taken,  and  the  Differences 
adjufted  accordingly.  Brokerage  is  paid  at  Amfterdam 
by  both  Parties  concerned,  each  paying  one  half; 
which  according  to  the  Regulations  in  /mjknhm,  for 
negociating  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  they  are  allowed 
3  Stivers  for  every  100  Florins;  and  in  exchanging 
Bank  and  current  Monies  i  for  1000. 

The  Bank,  of  Rotterdam  is  not  fo  confidcrablc 
as  that  of  Amflerdam  abovementioned ;  it  was  efta- 
blifhed  April  iS,  1635.  According  to  the  eftablilhcd 
Regulations,  it  is  allowable  lor  the  Bank  to  receive  in 
Payment  -A  part  of  the  Sum  in  bafe  Money,  and  the 
other  Vo  in  line  Money. 

All  foreign  Bills  upon  Rotterdam,  in  Cafe  of  Non¬ 
payment,  muft  be  protefted  the  fixth  Day  after  they 
become  due,  including  Sundays  and  Holidays,  except 
they  happen  to  fall  due  during  the  Time  the  Bank  is 
fhut  up  ;  in  which  Cafe  they  need  not  be  protefted  till 
the  fccond  or  third  Day  after  the  Bank  isopen  again: 
Such  Delay  does  not  any  ways  render  the  Bearer  an- 
fwerable  for  Damages.  The  Exchanges  of  this  Place, 
and  Monies  arc  the  fame  as  at  Amfterdam ;  but  they 
commonly  give  ibmething  more  for  Monies  and  fo¬ 
reign  Bills,  than  they  do  at  Amfterdam. 

Having  already  given  an  exatft,  and  very  particular 
Account  in  my  Trcatifc  of  Coining,  of  the  real  Money 
ol  Holland ;  and  in  the  Beginning  of  this  ol  the  ima¬ 
ginary,  or  Money  of  Account  of  thofe  Places,  I’ll 
proceed  to 

The  current  Prices  of  the  Exchanges  of  Holland,  0 ) 

Amfterdam,  with  the  Principal  Places  in  Lurope. 

Amsterdam  gives  to  Antwerp,  Brabant >  Maiufojt 
and  Zealand  100/.  for  95  to  105/.  ol  choir  Monies , 
and  fumetimes  they  exchange  Florins  for  Morins. 

With  Liege  and  Macflrich ,  100  Rixdollars  ot  Mu 
fterdam,  for  the  like  proportionable  Number  ol  riot  ms 
of  20  Stivers  Liege  ;  they  commonly  exchange  a  011 
a  Par. 

To  Dantzick,  Riga,  Coninijherg ,  1  A 
280  Polijh  Groffcs or  100  Rixdollars  ol  Anfteraam 

for  12  rn  to  130  Rixdollars  of  30  Groffcs. 

Bremen,  1 00  Rixdollars  for  115,  to  ijo  K^to  > 


of  72  Groffcs. 


EmJc’U 


CO  M  ME  R  C  E. 


h 

gtndett,  i oo  Rixdollars  for  120,  to  140  Rixdollars 
of  54  Stivers. 

Stetin,  100  Rixdollars  for.  100,  to  105  Rixdollars 
of  48  Stivers  Lubs. 

Berlin,  100  Rixdollars  for  118,  to  130  Rixdollars 
of  30  Grolfes.  .  .... 

Cologne ,  100  Rixdollars  for  120,  to  130  Rixdollars 
of  78  A1  bus’s.  •  • 

Stockholm ,  and  all  Sweden ,  1  Rixdollar  for  25  or 
26  Copper  Marks,  and  fometimes  at  fo  much  per 
Cent,  in  favour  of  Amjlerdam. 

Copenhagen,  and  all  Denmark  and  Norway ,  1 00  Rix¬ 
dollars  for  125,  .to  130  Rixdollars  of  9  Grolfes. «.  .  . 

Mufcovy,  or  Rujfia,  1  Rixdollar  for  a  Rouble,  or 
fomething  more  or  lefs  than  a  Rouble. 

■ 

Note,  Tha t  Amjlerdam  gives  a  certain  Sum  to  all  the 
abovemen tioned  Places  in  Exchange,  and  to  die 
following  ones  an  uncertain. 

i 

Amjlerdam  gives  to  Louden  3  Skillings  to  38  Skil¬ 
lings,  for  1 1  Sterling ;  and  by  their  Correfpondents 
in  London  they  have  an  Exchange  with  all  the  confi- 
derable  Towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  \  and  in 
cafe  of  Neceffity,  Bills  might  be  found  in  Amjlerdam 
upon  moll  of  the  trading  Towns  diredtly. 

To  Baris,  and  all  France ,  50,  to  80  Groots  for 
•  1  Ecu  of  3  Livres  or  60  Sols  T ournois . 

Spain,  80,  to  130  Groots  for  1  Ducat  of  qjc  Ma- 

I*  3  /  %* 

ravadies. 

Portugal,  40,  to  100  Groots,  for  1  Crufade  of 
400  Rees. 

Nuremberg ,  from  70  to  80  Groots,  for  the  Florin 
of  65  Cruitzers  current,  or  100  Rixdollars  of  50  Sti¬ 
vers  for  120,  to  135  Rixdollars  of  95  Cruitzers  of 
the  Empire. 

.  Geneva ,  80,  to  100  Groots  for  the  Crown  of  that 
Place  of  60  Sols  Geneva. 

Venice,  85,  to  100  Groots,  for  1  Ducat  of  24  Gros 
Banco . 

Genoa,  and  Novi,  90,  to  100  Groots  for  the  Pezzo 
of  5  Lires. 

Leghorn,  90,  to  100  Groots,  for  the  Pezzo  of 
6  Lires. 

* 

Francfort,  80,  to  90  Groots,  for  1  Florin  of  65 
Cruitzers  of  Exchange,  or  1 00  Rixdollars  of  50  Sti¬ 
vers  for  11 5,  to  130  Rixdollars  of  90  Cruitzers  of 
the  Empire. 

Leip/ick,  Naumbourg,  and  Hanover,  100  Rixdollars 
of  50  Stivers  for  1 15,  to  135  Rixdollars  of  24  Gros 

Or  they  give  from  35  to  45  Stivers  for  a  Rixdollar  of 
24  Gros  of  Leipfick. 

j\  r  1  -w  .  *  34  Stivers  for  i  Dollar  of  2 

Marks,  or  100  Rixdollars  of  50  Stivers  for  g8,.  to 
105  Rixdollars  of  48  Stivers  Lubs. 

Brejlaw,  30,  to  40  Stivers  for  1  Dollar  of  30  Im¬ 
perial  Groflcs ;  01*  100  Rixdollars  of  50  Stivers,  for 
130  to  150  Rixdollars  of  30  Grolfes. 

Note,  That  in  Flanders  they  have  a  Djftindfcion  be¬ 
tween  their  current  Money,  and  what  they  call  Per- 
miflion  Money ;  this  latter  is  better  than  the  for- 
rncrj  and  the  Pcrmiffion  Money  of  Brabant  and 
rimers  being  reckoned  equal  to  the  Money  of 
Exchange  of  Amjlerdam ,  they  often  exchange  at 
tnc  I  ar,^  and  fcldom  run  very  far  above,  or  un- 

cafions  EciliaIity’  excepting  upon  extraordinary  Oc- 

A^  alfo,  1  hat  Holland,  or  Amjlerdam,  changes  upon 

r!  tllc  pnncipal  Places  of  Europe,  viz.  England, 
h'™cc,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  &c.  S  9 

Am  Herd  am  upon  London. 

Mon/!? "i  with  London  for  332 1*  Florins 

or  S’°  tlle  Bank,  at  the  Rate  of  32*  Sols  Gros, 

l)iw  ^0I  1  Pound  Scerling,  at  Ufance  of  40 

Iiow  m?1  o1  :l  /on8cf  or  Sorter  Term,  we  afk  of 

Bin  of' 17  ?°L,m *'  Shillings,  and  Pence  Sterling,  the 

1)111  <H  Exchange  mull  be  ? 
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Reduce  into  Sols  Gros  the 

Bank  Money,  by  multiplying  by. 
20  d.  for  the  * 


332-I-  Florins 
40  d.  adding 


*  > 


The  Produft  will  be  - —  ,  3  2  g  So  d.  Gros : 

Reduce,  hkewife,  into  d.  Gros,  the  3  2-  Sols  Gros, 

of  the  Price  of  the.  Change,  in  multiplying  by 

■  12  d.  Gros,,  - 


390  d.  Gros,: 


41 4 14  Florins  Bank 
40^.  adding  20  d. 


The  Produdt  will  be 
Bank  Money. 

Divide  the  132860 d  Gros,  by  the  39o d.  of  the 
Price  of  the  Change  for  i  /.  Sterling,  multiplying 
wha  will  remain  of  the  firft  Divifion  by  20  Shilling! 
Sterling  which  is  the  Value  of  the  Pound  Sterling  ; 
and  of  the  fecond,  by  1 2  Pence  Sterling,  reducing  the 
Surplus  into  Fradhons,  if  there  be  any  “'and  the  An- 
fwer  w. 1  be,  that  there  muft  be  received  in  London,  or 

other  Places  of  England, ,  340/.  i3s..  4d.  Sterling. 

♦ 

Note  That  at  the  aforefaid  Price  of  Exchange  of  3  2-4 
Sols  Gros,  which  are  390  d.  Gros,  the  faid  Change 
comes  to  390  Rixdollars,  of  4  Sols  Money  of  the 
Bank  for  100  Pounds  Sterling  ;  for  Proof  thereof, 
take  off  the  60  from  die  132860 d.  there  will  re¬ 
main  1328-f  Rixdollars  of  5o  Sols  Money  of  the 

■  Bank  ;  which  being  known,  fay, 

•  If  3^0  Rixdollars  are  worth  ioo /.  Sterling; ;  how 
much  1326-f  Rixdollars  ? 

.  ‘  There  will  arife,  3404-  Sterling. 

Amflerdam  upon  France. 

A  Merchant  of  Amjlerdam,  or  of  any  other  Place 

of  Holland,  will  draw  upon,  or  remit  to  Paris,  Lyons 

or  .  any  other  Part  of  France,  4141  Florins,  10  Sols  or 

Skillings,  at  90  Sols  for  1  Ecu  j  what  is  he  to  receive 
at  the  faid  Places  ? 

Reduce  into  Sols  Gros,  the 
Money, 

In  multiplying  the  Florin  by 

or  I  o  Sols  ;  _ 

The  Pi-Oduft  will  be - i6566od.  Gros. 

Divide  the  165660  Demers  Gros,  by  the  go  De¬ 
mers  of  the  Price  of  Exchange  for  i  Ecu ;  and  mul¬ 
tiply  what  remains  of  the  firft  Divifion  by  60  Sols 
Tournois,  which  is  the  Value  of  the  faid  Ecu  ;  and  of 
the  fecond  Divifion  by  12  Deniers  Tournois,  dividino- 

die  1  rodufts  by  90  Deniers  ;  the  Anfwer  will  b“ 
i  S40-3-  Ecu  s,  of  60  Sols  Tournois.  . 

Multiply  them  by  3  Livres  Tournois ,  and  our  Mer¬ 
chant  will  receive  at  Paris,  &c.  5522  Livies  Tournois. 

\  * 

Amflcrdam  upon  Spain. 

Holland  negotiates  with  Madrid,  Seville,  Cadiz,  See 

for  4634  Florins,  6  Sols,  at  121  Groots,  or  Deniers 

for  1  Ducat ;  what  muft  he  receive  at  thofe  Places  ?  ’ 

Reduce  into  Groots  the  4534  Florins,  6  Sols, 
Bank  Money, 

In  miilriplying  the  Florin  by  4o  Groots,  adding 
12  Groots  for  the  6  Sols  j _ — 

The  Produft  will  be  - -  185372  Groots. 

Divide  the  185372  Groots  by  the  121  Groots,  of 
the  Price  of  Exchange,  for  1  Ducat  of  375  Maravcdi’s, 
and  multiply  what  remains  of  the  firft:  Divifion  by  20 
SoiSj  and  of  the  iecond  by  12  Groots;  and  you5 J I 
have  for .  Anfwer*  that  there  muft  be  received  at 
Madrid,  Cadiz,  Sic.  1532  Ducats,  of  375  Maravcdi’s. 
Multiply  the  Ducats  by  1 1  Reals,  1  Maravctli, 

The  Produft  will  be  16897  Reals,  2  Maravcdi’s: 

Divide  the  Reals  by  8,  to  have  2112  Piaftcrs,  1  Real. 

2  Maravcdi’s.  ’ 

Amflcrdam  upon  Portugal. 

Holland  negotiates  with  Lijbon,  Oporto,  &c  frv 
2282  Florins,  3  Sols,  8  Pen.  at  5i-J.  Groots,  Dr  i 
Cruzadc  •,  what  muft  be  received  in  Port  aval  ? 

■  Reduce  into  Groots  the  2282  Flor.  o-f  J'ols,  Bank 

Money,  .  ,  ' 

In  multiplying  the  Flor,  by  40  Goots,  adding  7 
Groots  lbr  the  3 1-  Sols  j _ _ 

The  Piodudl  will  be  —  91287  Groots. 

9O 


Then 


COMM 


Then  by  4,,becaufe  of  the  at  5* £.d.  per Gruzade  i 
and  •you,ll  -have  365148  Quarters,  co-divide  b.y  207 
Quarters. 

.Divide  the  365184  .b.y  20 7,  and  -multiply  whdt 
remains  of -the  firft  DLvifion  by  20  Sols,  and  .of  -the 
-iecond  by  .12  Groots  3  and  you’ll  have,  for.Anfwer, 
X  764  Cruzades,  of  400  Rees,  at  Lifbon. 

Multiply  them  .by  400  Rees,  the  Value  of  the  Cru- 
zadej  the  Product  will  be  7050 600  Rees. 


Amfterdam  upon  Venice. 

Amfterdam  negotiates  with  Venice  2779  Flor.  17  S. 
.8  Pen.  at  90  Groots  for  1  Ducat 3  what  are  they  to 
receive  at  Venice  ? 

;Reduce  into  Groots  the  2779  Flor.  17  S.  8 
Pen.  (Bank  Money, 

-In  J multiplying  the  FJorins  by  .40  Groots,  adding 

3 5  Groots  for  the  1  74  Sols,  - . 

The  Produdt  will  be  -  1 1 1 1 95  Groots. 

piyide  the  1111195  Groots  by  .90  Groots,  the  Price 
of  ,the  .Change  ,for  1  Ducat  of  20  Gros  Banco,  multi¬ 
plying  what  remains  by  20  and  12  3  you’ll  have 
123 5>  Ducat?  Banco,  ;tp  receive  at  Venice. 


Amfterdam  upon  Genoa. 

Holland  negotiates  with  Genoa  for  4264  Flor.  10 
Sols,  at  90  Groots  for  \  Piafter  3  what  are  they  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  Genoa  ? 

Reduce  into  Groots  the  42644  Florins  Bank 
Money, 

In  multiplying  die  Flor.  by  40  Groots,  adding 

20  d,  for  the  -t  Flor.  — — r 

The  Pro  dude  is  - -  i 70580  d.  Gros. 

pivide  the  17058  Deniers  Gros,  or  Groots,  by  the 
.90  Qroot-s  of  the  Price  of  the  Change  for  1  Piafter  of 
5  Lves  or  zoo  Soldi,  operating  for  the  remaining  as 
in  c/ac  preceding  Articles .  and  the  Anfwer  will  be, 
that  they  are  to  receive  at  Genoa,  1  Sc)  54  Piafters,  of  5 
Tires. 

*  i 

Multiply  them  by  5  Lires,  and  they’ll  have  9476 
Lires,  134-  Soldi  current. 


Amfterdam  upon  Leghorn. 

Holland  negotiates  with  Leghorn  for  2780  Flor.  16 
S.  12  Pen.  at  914  Groots  for  1  Piafter  3  what  muft 
they  receive  at  Leghorn  ? 

Reduce  into  Groots  the  2780  Flor.  1 6-J  Sols, 
Bank  Money, 

In  multiplying  the  Flor.  by  40  Groots,  adding 

3  3-f  a.  for  the  1 64  S.  — - - ~ 

The  Product  will  be  -  1112334-  Deniers  dc  Gros. 

•  Then  bccaufe  of  the  4-  D.  by  2  at  914-  Deniers, 

— 1  ■  1  ■  ***** 

And  you’ll  have  *—  222467 

Divide  the  222467  by  183,  multiplying  the  Re¬ 
mainder  by  20  and  12,  for  the  Reafons  heretofore  al- 
ledged  3  and  you’ll  have  for  Anfwer,  that  there  fhould 
be  received  at  Leghorn ,  1 2  x  54  Piafters. 

Multiply  them  by  6  Lires,  Value  of  the  Piafter, 


You’ll  have  ~r-  7294  Lires,  current  Money. 


Amfterdam  upon  Frankfort. 

’Amfterdam  negotiates  with  Frankfort  for  3249  Flor. 
S.  8  Pen.  at  484*  Denier  Gros  for  x  Florin  3  what  arc 
they  to  receive  at  Frankfort  ? 

Reduce  into  Deniers  Gros  the  3  249  Flor.  o  S.  8  Pen. 
of  the  Bank, 

In  multiplying  the  Florins  by  40  D.  adding  1  D. 

for  the  8  Pen.  — — . 

The  Product  will  be  —  129961  D.  Gros: 

Bccaufe  of  the  4  Denier,  multiply  by  2  at  844*  Denier, 


y  *u*ll  have 

^9  Half  Deniers. 


259922,  to  divide  b 


mult  receive  ax  Frankfort  1538  Flor.  of  60  Crutzer 

of  the  Change. 


EU.CE. 

. Amfteriam  -upon: KifrcmW 

Holland  negotiates  with  Nuremberg  EL . , 

,at  70  D.  :for  x  Florin.*,  whatanuftjtheyireo^^*^01* 
r ember g  ?  ^  ae*Ve 

Reduce  -into  Groots  the  azo^F-lor  t  w 
In  multiplying  the  Flor.  by  4o  Groo^  M°ne^ 

The  Product  will  be 


88200  Groots 
Divide  the  .88200  by  .70  Groots  of  *h eW  *  , 

-Exchange  for  :i  Florin,  of  60  Crutzere  curmm  °T'rtc 
tipiymg  the  Remainder  >by  20  and  .12,  ’?“■* 

•fwer  will  .be,  that  .they  Should  receive  at 
1260  Florins,  of  So  Ciurzers  current. 


Amfterdam  -upon  Hambourg. 


Holland  negotiates  with  Hambourg  for  oim  pi 
Sals,  .at  3  34- -Sols  per  Dealder  »of  32  Sols  ]JL  0r;  ^ 

Ah  r\ i  *•*»/■* #otrrrf>/^  nrt  T*T m wrr  5  5  Wiljf 


40  Groots,  adding  ,5 


Hambourg 

Reduce  into  Groots  the  3497  Bor.  8 Sols  IR  1 
Money,  5  ank 

In  multiplying  by 

Groots  for  .die  8  Sols  3 - -  '  5 

T he  Product  will  be  — •  -139896  Groots. 

If  the  334  Groots  Bank  Money  be  reduced  into 
Half  Groots,  you3 11  have  67  Groots,  with  which  Num¬ 
ber  you’ll  divide  the  139-896  Groots,  multiplying wW 
might  remain  of  the  iirft  Divifion  by  32  Sols  Lubt 
which  is  the  Value  -of  the  Dealder,  and  of  the  fecond 
by  1 2  Groots,  which  is  the  Value  of  the  Sols  Lubs- 

and  you’ll  have  for  Anfwer,  that  there  fhould  be 
receiv’d, 

088  Dealders  of  32^  Sols  Luhs 
At  Hambourg,  ^or  1392  Rixdoliars  of  48  >  of  the 

or 41 76  Marks  of  16}  Bank. 


Amfterdam  upon  Breflaw. 

Holland  negotiates  with  Breflaw  for  2526  Flor.  174 
Sols,  at  35  SolspdT  Rixdollar  of  30  Gros;  what  are 
they  to  receive  at  Breftaw  ? 

Reduce  into  Sols  the  2526  Flor.  144  Sols  of 
the  Bank, 

In  multiplying  the  Flor.  by  20  Sols,  adding  174 

Sols  3  . 

The  Produft  will  be  —  505374SolsBankMoney. 

Divide  the  505374-  Sols  of  the  Bank  by  the  35  Sols 
of  the  faid  Money,  for  1  Rixdollar  of  30  Gros,  and 
you’ll  have  for  Anfwer,  that  they  fhould  receive  at 
Breftaw  1443-^4  Rixdoliars  of  30  Gros,  or  9oCrutzers. 


Amfterdam  upon  Leipfick. 

Amfterdam  negotiates  with  Leipfick  for  4591  Flor.  7 
Sols,  at  39  Sols  per  Rixdollar  of  24  Gros;  what  arc 
they  to  receive  ? 

Reduce  into  Sols  the  4591  Flor.  7  Sols,  current 
Money, 

In  multiplying  by  ■ — -  20  Sols,  adding  to  it  the 

7  Sols  3  - 


The  Product  will  be  91827  Sols  current. 

Divide  the  91827  Sols  by  the  38  Sols  current  of  the 
Price  of  the  Change  for  1  Rixdollar  or  Ecu,  of  24 
Gros,  multiplying  what  lliould  remain  of  the  firft  Di- 
vifion  by  24  Gros,  and  of  the  fccond  by  12  Fcnins, 
which  is  the  Value  of  the  Gros  3  and  you’ll  have  or 
Anfwer,  that  they  fhould  receive  at  Leipfick ,  241  r 
Rixdoliars  of  24  Gros. 


Amfterdam  upon  Dantzick  and  Coningftt‘r6* 

A  Merchant  of  Amfterdam  will  remit  to  Dan  1  * 

or  Coning Jberg ,  3300  Florins  of  20  of 

rent  Money,  at  the  Rate  of  270  Pohfi'f  » 
Brandenbourg ,  or  of  Prttffta ,  for  1  Eiv.  Gros,  ' , 

the  Rate  of  100  Rixdoliars  of  50  Sols  of  the  a lou  iaul 

Money,  for  125  Rixdoliars  of  90  Gros  (or  3 

of  Poland ,  or  of  Brandenbourg ,  or  of  » 
how  many  Florins  or  Rixdoliars  muft  be  to 

ceived  at  thole  Places  ? 

Operation  by  Livrcs  Gros.  . 

Reduce  into/.  Gros  the  3300  Hor.  of  20 

or  current  Money, 


Don  iv. ) 

we 


In 


C  0  iM’M-te  k  t  £ 


,  takiDg  thfc  which  '&  :55b  tiiV^ros ; 

Multiply  them  by  — - ;  _J7°‘P»W  ©res,  trtf 

will  'be  t'4«5Qb  Gxos. 

the  'ivj&tfoo  by  30,  V6&  11  haVe 


rins 

Poh 


of 


Rixdollars 


Operation  :by  Rixdbfiafs. 

Redticfe  'into  Rixdc/llars  vdrifc  3^00  Elbr.  of  i 6  ’Spfe 
Rank  Of  fcurirfcnt  Monty,  in  tfakirfg 
is  660  •,  ’the  Prodtoft  will  be  i  3  it 
Dutch  -Sbls. 

AmfteFdarfi  ttpbh  Antwerp),  Brtififcis,  lt£c. 
/hnfterdabt  draw's  'Cipon  ytiftfo erp  614  Livres  Gr6s, 
Money  of  Etfchaftge,  bt  -of  Pertniflioh,  at  \  Ifer 
Cent.  Advance,  for  the  Perfon  in  whofe  Fayotiftfre 
Bill  of  Exchange  is  'draWn*  and.  Lots  for  ‘the  Drawer ; 
wt  want  to  -know  ■what  'SCrfri  the  laft  is  to  be  Vec'eivea 

in  Bank. 

•Operation. 

A*t  i  'per  Cent.  Advance  for  'the  Draper.  fey, 
L.Gros.  L.Gro's.  L.Gros. 

If  iOOj  gfVe’but  106  hbW  many  wifi  give  6 i  4 
it  4  40b 


4O3  Divif.  40O  Mtiltipl.  245600 

Divide  the  '245606  by  403,  multiplying  what  will 
fetnaift  of  thfc  Hr  ft  Divifiott  by  id  Sols, /and  of  the 
iefcond  by  1 2  Dfcnifcrs  Grios,  reducing  the  /Surplus  into 
Friaftions and  youTl  have  609  Liv.  8  S.  7  D.  and 
a  little  more,  Gr6s,  thafi  thfc  DraWer  rnuft  receive  in 

Bank.  _ 

Reduce  into  FlorinS,  Sfclsj  and  Penniris,  the  60.9 
L.  Grfcs,  8  S.  7  D.  And  a  little  frorie,  in  multiplying 
by  6  FlOr.  Value  of  the  LVvre  Gros  ; 

The  Prioduft:  Will  be,  3656  Flor.  i  i  S.  8  Pen.  and 
a  little  more, 

Amfterdam  upon  Ghent. 

We  fuppofe  that  there  has  been  re  fritted  to  Prank - 
ftrt  a  Bill  Of  Exchange  upon  Ghent  of  366  Livres 
Gros,  which  can  be  negotiated  on  the  Change  it  Am- 
fardaitt  at  F  per  Cent.  LoFs,  atld  Advance  for  the  Per¬ 
fon  it  is  negotiated  to  5  We  afk.  What  Sum  iriiift  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  Bank  ? 

We  Ought  to  know,  fifft,  that  io8J3  Livries  Gros, 
Current  MOrtey,  make  166  LiVtfcs  Gros,  Exchange 
Money,  or  Of  Petmiflldn  •,  which  being  known,  thfc 
360  LiVrfcs  Gros,  current  Money,  mult  be  rfeauced 
into  Motley  of  Exchange,  in  the  following  Manner : 

At  *  per  Cent.  Advance,  for  the  Perfon  that  gives 
the  Monty*,  fay. 

Current.  Of  Exchange.  Current. 

If  108  $  L.  give  1 00  L.  how  frany  360 

_ 3^  3  3 00 

325  DiVlf.  360  Mifltipl.  168066 

Divide  the  108000  by  325,  and  multiply  what  re¬ 
mains  of  the  flrft  DiviQon  by  i6  Sols,  arid  of  the  fe- 
tond  by  12  Deniers  Gros,  reducing  thfc  Surplus  into 
Fractions*,  it  will  produce  332  LiV.  6  Sols,  i  t)criier 
Gros)  and  a  little  more. 

Say, 

OfEkchahge.  Of  Ex.  Of  Exchange. 

If  ioo{  L.  give  100  L.  how  many  33  L.  6  5.  i  t). 

(and  a  little  more. 

2  2  206 

20 1  Divif,  260  Mulciplic.  6( 

Divide  the  66460  *6  8  By  20: 

what  remains  of  the  Hrft  Divifion  by 

fhc  fecond  by  a  Deniers  Gros,  redt....  ^ _  A 

E raftlohs'  *,  arid  you’ll  have  to  receive  in  Bank 
tl\c  Sum  of  330  LlV.  *3  Sob,  arid  a  little  more. 
Multiply  by  6  Flor.  Value  of  the  Livre  Gros, 

(more 


» 


the  Exchkhge  ht  ^ixdo'ilars 'Of  ‘^‘GrOlTes,  for  ioo 
Wxddte’bf  SoSolSj  foteioWWhiit'nidft *be  receiV’d 

■  :fey,  k'06  AnifttfUdm  i*i  3  :$MnleH  4  y'H  • 

This  done,  by  'die  common  foule  of  Three,  “me 
Arfiwer  wifi  be,  5462  fedOllars,  and  aVG rotes.  L 


"Holland  negotiates  '7872  Rixdo liars,  at  125  Rfxdoh 
tars,  of  54  Stivers,  for  icJo  feixddllarspf  Amfi'erdam  x 
to  know  what  rnuft  be  received  at  EiHMeH. 

If  100  Amfterdam  1 25  Embden  7872  Anflerdtiin 
Take  ^  Part  s.*.rz, 


aefe  added  together,  the  A'nfwer  is,  9840  Rix^ 
muft  be  received  at  Embden , 


Amfterdam  'Upon  lierun. 

Holland  negotiates  752  Rixdollars  of  56  Stivers  With 
'Berlin,.  Exchange  123  fedoMars  of  30  Groftes-,  fe 

too  Rixdollars  of  Afijftef  'ddtn ;  to  know  what  muft  be 
ffccfciVed  at  Berlin .  ■ .  * 


*  t  * 


If  10 oMifterddm  123  jsemn  fJ  752  . . 

This  done,  by  the  common  Method,  the  Ahiwer 
is,  924  Rixdollars,  28  Grofles,  muft  be  received  at 
Berlin . 

Amfterdarrt  Upon  Sweden,  br  Stockholm. 

When  Amfterdam  changes  upon  Sweden ,  or  Stock- 
Mm,  it  is  done  by  Sweden  giving  to  Amfterdam  Rix¬ 
dollars  of  50  Stivers  current,  to  receive  M&rks’at 
Stockholm,  4  of  which  make  a  Dealler*  which  is  the 
Sibedijh  Rikdollar,  or  Crown  ;  of  thofe  Marks  there 
are  20  to  27  given  fdr  the  faid  Rixdollar  of  50  Sti¬ 
vers,  or  Sols :  So  that  if  it  wa§  wanted  to  draw,  or 
tefrit,  for  Example,  1566  Rixdoilars  of  50  Stivers^ 
at  the  Rate  of  2  3  Marks  per  Rixdollar ;  it  muft  be 
dbhe  in  the  Following  Manner  : 

:iply  t{ie  - -  i  560  RixdollarSi  of 

5b  Stivers, 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change,  at  23  Mafks  for  1 

Ri&dol&r ;  — - 

The  Produdt  is  — - —  34500  Marks. 

Take  the  Which  is  8625  Deallers  of  Copper  j 
and  divide  by  6,  to  have  143  yi  Rixdollars  of 

Marks. 

^  * 

Amfterdarri  tipdn  Denmark,  or  Copenhagen; 

There  are  feldom  any  Remittances  made  by  Amfter- 
da)n  to  Copenhagen ,  but  almoft  all  Remittances  are  by 
Copenhagen  upon  Amfterdam,  and  are  from  2  to  i  o  per 
Cefit.  Lofs  for  Denmark,  where  the  Rixdolkrs  are 
reckoned  at  96  Stivers,  or  at  6  Marks  Dan,  or  DaniJJj, 
or  3  Marks  Lubs,  making  the  Mark  of  1 6  Stivers,  or 
Skellings  Dan,  or  of  32  Groots.  Suppofe,  then, 
that  Amfterdam  would  change  upon  Copenhagen  200 
Rixdollars  of  50  Sols  current  Money,  at  the  liate  of* 
105T  Rixdollars  of  6  Marks  Dan,  for  100  Rixdollars 
of  50  aforefaid  ;  the  Operation  muft  be  as  follows : 

If  100  current  Rixdollars  of  50  Stivers,  give  1054* 
Rlfc.  of  6  Marks  •,  how  many  200  current  Rix.  of  50 
Stivers  ? 

The  Produd  will  be,  211  Rix.  of  6  Marks. 

Amfterdam  upon  Sfetin. 

The  Remittances  between  Amfterdam  and  Sfetin  are 
ordinarily  made  by  Rixdollars  of  50  Stivers,  current 

X  Jr.  .  •  _r  A  *  n  . r  '  _ •  -i.  fii.ij..  n  !::  j  .  n  '  '  r4 


made.  But  fuppofe  Amfterdam  fhould  want  to  change 
upon  Stetiii  i  50  Rixdollars  at  the  Rate  of  50  Stivers 
cui'rent  Money,  at  the  Rate  of  105  Rixdollars  of  36 
Skellings,  fori  100  Rixdollars  of  50  Stivers;  the  Ope¬ 
ration  is  thus  ■  j  ^ 

If  1 00  current  Rix.  ci 


«W11I  prioduc’fc  15)83  Elot*.  8  Sols,  bf  the’  Bank,  and  frany  1 50 currient  Rix.  of  50  Stivers? 

The  Produft  is  157*5  Rix.  of  36  SltdL 


Anifteridafr  upon  Bremen. 

Holland  negotiates  with  Bfcmcn  4780  Rixdollars, 


Amfterdam 


COMMERCE. 

9 


Amfterdam  upon  Mufcovy,  or  Ruffia. 

Holland  draws  upon  Rujfia  for  7429  Rixdollars,  Ex¬ 
change  at  1 04  Copecks  per  Rixdollar ;  to  know  what 
Sum  this  Draught  will  come  to  in  Ruffia:  Multiply  the 
Rixdollars  by  the  Copecks,  and  divide  the  Product  by 
too  the  Anfwer  will  be,  7726  Roubles,  16  Copecks. 

Amfterdam  upon  Cologn. 

Holland  negotiates  3450  Rixdollars  of  Amfterdam 
with  Cologn ,  Exchange  126  of  Cologn  for  100  of  Am¬ 
fterdam  \  to  know  how  many  muft  be  received  at 
Cologn . 

If  1 00  Amfterdom  126  Cologn  3 450  Amfterdam. 
This  done,  by  the  common  Rule  of  Three,  the 
Anfwer  will  be,  4347  Rixdollars. 

Amfterdam  upon  Liege  and  Maeftrich. 
Amfterdam  changes  upon  Liege  and  Maeftrich  at  fo 
much  per  Cent.  Profit  or  Lois,  and  oftner  at  the  Par : 
Therefore  Amfterdam ,  wanting  to  draw  upon,  or  remit 
to  Liege  2500  Florins  of  20  Stivers,  of  current  Money, 
at  the  Par ;  to  know  how  much  muft  be  receiv’d  at 
Liege.  The  20  Stivers  of  Liege  are  worth  but  124 
Stivers  current  at  Amfterdam. 

Suppofe  2500  Florins  of  20  Stivers  current  of  Am¬ 
fterdam  are  drawn,  or  remitted  5 

Take  the  4,  which  is  1250 
Then  the  4  of  the  1250  250 

The  whole  will  give  - - *  1500  Florins,  current 

Money  of  Liege. 

Fhe  current  Prices  of  the  Exchanges  of  Brabant,'  Flan¬ 
ders,  &V. 

Brabant ,  Flanders ,  &c.  give  to  London  from  26 
Skillings  to  38,  for  1  Pound  of  20  Shillings  Sterling; 
and  to 

Holland ,  from  100  to  108  Liv.  Flemijh ,  for  100  of 
Amfterdam  or  Holland. 

France ,  from  60  to  80  Groots,  for  1  Ecu  of  60 
Sols,  or  3  Livres  Fournois. 

Spain ,  from  80  to  100  Groots  for  1  Ducat  of  375 
Maravedi’s. 

Portugal,  from  40  to  60  Groots,  for  1  Cruzade  of 
400  Rees. 

Hambourg ,  from  33  to  35  Stivers,  for  1  Dollar  of 
32  Stivers  Lubs. 

Venice ,  from  90  to  100  Groots,  for  1  Ducat  of  24 
Grofies  Banco. 

Genoa ,  from  90  to  100  Groots,  for  the  Pezzo  of  5 
Li  res. 

Leghorn ,  from  92  to  100  Groots,  for  the  Pezzo  of  6 
Li  res. 

Frankfort ,  from  80  to  90  Groots,  for  die  Florin  of 
65  Crutzers  of  Exchange. 

Nuremberg ,  from  70  to  80  Groots,  for  the  Florin  of 
65  Crutzers  current. 

% 

Note,  That  thefe  Places  do  alfo  exchange  with  fome 
other  Towns  in  Germany ,  and  elfewherc,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  Holland  or  Amfterdam  does  with  the 
fame  Places. 

Of  the  Bank  and  Exchanges  of  Hambourg. 
Hambourg  is  an  imperial  and  Hanfe  Town  of 
Germany ,  in  the  Lower  Saxony ,  fituated  on  the  River 
Elbe,  free,  and  very  confidcrable  for  its  great  Com¬ 
merce.  It  is  a  Rcpublick,  which  only  pays  fome  Acr 
knowlcdgment  to  the  King  of  Denmark  as  Duke  of 
Holftcin,  ( Hambourg  being  a  City  of  that  Dutchy)  but 
that  Acknowledgment  is  in  Form  of  Pcngc,  becaufc 
of  the  Gluckftads,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

The  Bank  of  Hambourg  is  one  of  the  bell  in  Europe  \ 
and  tho*  it  be  not  fo  rich  as  that  of  Amfterdam ,  it  is, 
notwithftanding,  as  fccurc.  The  Monies  received  in 
it  arc,  the  Rixdollars  in  Species,  the  4,  4,  and  4  of 
Rixdollars  j  which  Species  are  ordinarily  worth  4  or 4 
per  Cent,  more  than  the  Money  written  by  Bills  in 
Rank,  i.  c.  that  if  Rixdollars  be  wanted  in  Species, 
there  muft  be  wrote  in  Bank  J,  j,  and  as  far  us  J  per 
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*y  >  uc  placed  m  the  R  V  L0IU 

of  the  Bank  makes  good  4  and  fometim  .  the  Ci 
Benefit  on  the  Species  5  and  it  is  in  plr  Cf«. 

ciesthat  ail  the  Payments  are  made  in  °f  SPe‘ 

The  Bank  is  under  the 

of  four  of  the  moft  eminent  Perfons  f ?ageme*t 

who  are  all  appointed  by:the  whole  Body  of/?1 
pubhek.  And  in  cafe  any  of  the  y  or  the  Re- 

or  Managers  ihould,  by  Connivance  nr’  D!reftors> 

fuffer  any  Diminution  to 'be  made  on  .L  ~ot^r'*ife, 

the  Bank ,  the  faid  Body  of  the  Republirt  a  of 
gaged  for  making  good  the  DefirtL:.  ,4and  en- 


The  Senate  has  nothing  to  do  with  tlw  n  1 
which  they  cannot feize,  no  body  havinn  Jv’  0n 
ledge  of  the  Fund  of  ParticuhJ,  becaKefc' 
keepers,  before  they  are  promoted  to  the 
obliged  to  take  an  Oath  of  Secrecy.  None  £  the 

an  Account  in  the  Bank  5  and  if  any  Perfon  jJ*™® 

fion  they  are  obhged  to  pay  50  Rixdollars  of ,  MarU 
Lubs  to  have  an  Account  open’d  for  them 

For  every  Sum  enter’d  in  the  Bank  under  300  Math 
Lubs,  they  pay  2  Stivers  Lubs  for  entering  ft .  an  j 

no  Sum  under  100  Marks  Lubs  can  be  .enter’d  there  • 
if  there  happens  to  be  an  odd  Sum  of  9,  I0>  or  ,  * 

Deniers,  they  write  down  a  Stiver ;  if  it  be  but  7  Qr 
8,  they  write  but  6  Deniers  ;  and  if  they  be  under  6 
they  take  no  Notice  of  diem. 

The  Time  of  Writing  in  the  Bank  is  from  7  to  ro 
in  the  Forenoon  ;  they  may  write  from  10  to  [  and 
from  3  to  5  in  the  Afternoon  j  but  the  Party  To  wri¬ 
ting  muft  be  obliged  to  pay  2  Stivers  for  every  Sum 
enter’d  at  fuch  Hours. 

The  Time  for  inquiring  whether  a  Sum  is  enter’d, 
is  alfo  from  7  to  10  ;  and  the  Party  may  be  inform’d 
between  the  Hours  of  10  and  3  and  5  in  the  After¬ 
noon  ;  but  he  that  knows  after  3,  muft  pay  two  Sti¬ 
vers  Lubs  to  be  inform’d  ;  but  then  he  may  be  an- 
fwered  many  Queftions  of  that  Nature  for  the  faid  two 
Stivers :  But  the  Merchants  who  have  confidcrable 
Dealings  in  the  Bank ,  do  commonly  give  20,  30,  or 
40  Marks  Lubs  per  Annum ,  for  any  extraordinary 
Trouble  they  may  give  the  Officers  at  undue  Hours. 

Any  Perfon  that  has  occafion  for  Money  may  bor¬ 
row  it  at  the  Bank,  leaving  a  Pledge  of  Jewels,  pre¬ 
cious  Stones,  Gold  or  Silver  Veflels,  Iftc.  upon  Con¬ 
dition  to  reftore  the  Sum  and  Intereft  in  fix  Months; 
and  if  they  fail  in  fo  doing,  die  Effcds  arc  forthwith 
expofed  to  falc,  upon  a  Day  fpecificd  in  a  PJacart  af¬ 
fixed  at  the  Bar  to  give  Notice  to  any  Perfon  that  lias 
a  Mind  to  buy  them. 

The  Bank  is  commonly  fliut  up  from  the  lad  of 
December  to  the  1 5th  of  January. 

Thofe  who  deal  only  in  Exchange  keep  their  Ac¬ 
counts  in  Bank  Money  ;  and  thofe  that  deal  in  any 
other  Commerce ,  keep  diem  in  Current  Money,  which 
riles  and  falls  according  to  the  Courfc  of  the  Agio, 
which  is  generally  between  9  and  1 8  per  Cent,  the 
Bank  Money  being  fo  much  better  than  Current 
Money. 

The  Cuftom  of  Hambourg  is  not  to  fign  the  Accep¬ 
tation  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange,  they  only 
cepted ,  with  nothing  clfe,  which  may  be  done  by  a 
Servant,  as  well  as  by  the  Mafter  him  fell,  which  is  a 
bad  Cuftom  for  Acceptations,  becaufc  they  could  e 

denied.  ,  * 

Hambourg  has  heretofore  obferved  die  Old  Style,  01 

Julian  Calendar,  but  ever  fincc  the  ift  ot 
170  r,  they  obferve  the  Now  Style,  or  Gregormn 

lehdar. 


Hambourg  gives,  for  the  current  Prices  of  Exchange 


s 


J 


to 

France ,  from  20  to  90  Stiver?  Lubs  for 1 
Livres,  or  60  Sols  Fournois . 


Ecu  of  3 
London, 


* 


* 


London,  from  2S  to  3S  Shillings  for  1  Pound,  or  20 
Shillings  Sterling. 

Spate,  from  78  to  125  Groots  for  1  Ducat  of  375 

Maravedies. 

Portugal,  from  40.  to  60  Groots  for  1  Crufade  of 

♦ 

^Holland  or  Brabant ,  1  Dollar  of  32  Stivers  Lubs  for 
nJ  t0  25  Stivers,  or  98  to  102  Rixdollars  of  48  Sti¬ 
vers,  for  100  Rixdollars  of  Holland. 

franc  fort,  from  1  Dollar  of  32  Stivers  Lubs  for  45 
t0  c'  Cruitzers  of  Exchange,  or  100  Rixdollars  of  48 
Stivers  Lubs  for  115  to  130  Rixdollars  of  90  Cruit¬ 


zers  Common.  • 

Nuremberg,  from  1  Dollar  of  33  Stivers  Lubs  for 

60  to  70  Cruitzers  Current,  or  100  Rixdollars  of  48 

Stivers  Lubs  for  115  to  130  Rixdollars  of  90  Cruit¬ 


zers  Current. 

Venice,  from  85  to  100  Groots  for  1  Ducat  of  24 
Groffes  Bank.  _ 

Leipflck,  from  100  Rixdollars  of  48  Stivers  Lubs 
for  11 5  to  135  Rixdollars  of  24  Groffes.  *•  . 

Berlin,  from  .100  Rixdollars  of  48  Stivers  Lubs  for 
H5  to  135  Rixdollars  of  30  Groffes.  . 

Dantzick,  from  100  Rixdollars  of  48.  Stivers  Lubs 
for  95  to  1 18  Rixdollars  of  90  Groffes.  ; 

Flanders ,  from  16  Stivers  Lubs  for  1 64  to  174  Sti¬ 
vers  of  Flanders. 

Sweden,  from  1  Rixdollar  to  25  or  26  more  orlefs 
Copper  Marks,  and  fometimes  at  fo  much^r  Cent,  in 
favour  of  Hambourg. 

Mufcovy,  from  1  Rixdollar  for  a  Ruble,  or  fome- 
thing  more  ;or;lefs,  or  at  fo  much  per  Cent,  in  favour  of 
Hambourg . 


Note,  That  .  they  exchange  with  Geneva  the  fame  as 
Paris  and  Lyons  and  Bills  are  drawn  upon  Lubeck 
payable  at  Hambourg .  It  is  from  this  laft  Place  the 
Term  Lubs  comes,  it  being  the  Place  where  the 

Stivers  Lubs  are  coined. 

«•  .  • 


,  Hambourg  upon  England  or  London. 

A  Merchant  of  Hambourg  will  remit  to  London  3083 
Marks  124  Stivers  Lubs  Bank  Money,  at  the  Rate  of 
3 1  Stivers  4  Groots  for  1  Pound  Sterling,  what  Sum 
muft  be  received  in  London  ? 

Reduce  into  Groots  the  3983  Marks  124  Stivers 
Lubs  Bank  Money, 

In  multiplying  the  Marks  by  32  Groots,  adding  2 54 

for  the  124  Stivers  - 

The  Produfr  will  be  986814  Groots  or  Groffes. 
Multiply  afterwards  the  32  Stivers  4  Groots  of  the 
Price  of  Exchange, 

By  the  Value  of  a  Stiver  1 2  Deniersof  Groffes,  adding 
the  4 d.  to  it  -■  ■ 

And  you’ll  have  388  Groots  for  the  Price  of 

Exchange. 

Divide  the  986814  Groots,  by  the  388  Groots, 
multiplying  what  remains  of  the  firft  Divilion  by  20  s. 
Sterling,  and  of  the  fecond  by  nd.  Sterling,  reducing 
the  Surplus,  if  there  be  any,  into  Fra&ions,  and  you’ll 
have  for  Anfwer,  that  there  fliould  be  received  in  Lon¬ 
don  254 \l.  Sterling. 

Note,  That  when  it  is  wanted  to  change  upon  Ireland , 
ox  Dublin,  it  is  done  by  Means  of  the  Corrcfpon- 
dents  of  London . 


Hambourg  upon  France  or  Paris,  &c. 

A  Merchant  of  Hambourg  will  remit  to  Paris,  Ly- 
&c.  2752  Marks,  44  Stivers  Lubs  Bank  Money, 
u  die  Rate  of  88  Groffes,  or  44  Stivers  Lubs  for  i 
^cu  of  60  Sols,  or  3  Livres  Tournois  *,  or  rather,  lie 
wains  to  change  9 1 7  Rixdollars  20  Stivers  8  Groffes 
hubs,  of  40  Stivers  for  c^ch  Rixdollar,  at  the  Rate 
100  Rixdollars  for  109  rlr  Luis’s,  how  many  Ecu’s 
or  Parts  of  Ecu’s  he  mull  receive  in  France  ? 


erg  /:. 


Firfl  Operation  by  Stivers  and  Groffes  Lubs- 
Reduce  into  Groffes  the  2752  Maries  44  Stivers 
Lubs  of  the  Bank, 

In  multiplying  the  Maries  by  32  Groffes,  of  by  16 
Stivers  Lubs,  '  L.U  ■ 

The  Product  will  be  880734  Groffes  to  be  di¬ 
vided  by  88  Groffes.  1 

Take  the  half  and  you’ll  have  440364  Stivers  Lubs  to 

be  divided  by  44  Stivers. 

Divide  the  880734  Groffes  by  the  88  Groffes*  6r 
the  440364  Stivers  by  the  44  Stivers*  Price  of  Ex¬ 
change,  multiplying  what  remains  of  the  firft  Divifioii 
by.  60  Sols  Tournois ,  and  of  the  fecond  by  1 2  Deniers* 
reducing  the  Surplus  into  Fractions,  and  you’ll  have 

for  Anfwer,  that  our  Merchant  fliould  receive  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  Lyons,  &c.  1000-i-  Ecu’s;  •  ’ 

Second  Operation  by  Rixdollars  of  48  Stivers  Lubs. 
.■If  100  Rixdollars  of  48  Stivers  of  the  Bank — -iod 
Ecu’s  9 1 7  Rixdollars  204  Stivers  Bank, 

.The  Produ£t.  will  be  as  above  10004  Ecu’s  to  be 
received  at  Paris. 


Hambourg  up  ok  Spain. 

: Hambourg  will  remit  to  the  abovemention’ d  Places, 
either  at  Ufance  of  2  Months,  or  double  Ufance  of  4 
Months,  viz. 

Upon  Cadiz  7T  -"1  f  1 24  Deniers  for 

and  Seville  j  9  J  f  \  i  Dueat. 

Upon Lifbon  1  > Marks  Lubs,  at<  50  Deniers  for 

andOporto  J  930  l  .  |  1  Crufade. 

Upon  Venice  2500  J  •  ’  '  1 90  D.  for  iDuc; 

what  Sums  muft  be  received  at  the  laid  Places  ? 

Reduce  into  Groffes  the  faid  Mark  of  16  Stivers 
Lubs,.  in  multiplying  them  by  32  Groffes,  Value  of 
the  Mark,  and  the  Stivers  by  2  Groffes* 

Seville  61600 

You’fl  have  for -i  aiK*  ^  29760  ^  Deniers  Lubs 

Venice  80000 

Divide  the  Groffes  by  the  Price  of  Exchange  of 
each  Place,  in  particular,  and  multiply  what  might 
remain  of  the  firft  Divifions  by  20  Sols,  and  the  fc- 
cond  by  1 2  Deniers,  conftdering  the  Ducats  and  Cru- 
fades  as  20  Sols,  and  the  other  Parts  in  proportion* 
by  which  means  there  muft  be  received 

Seville  or  Cadiz  4 96  Ducats  15  s.  5  44  Deniers; 

at  K  Liflwn  or  Oporto  595  Crufades  4  S. 

F enice  888  Ducats  1 7  S.  94  Deniers. 

Hambourg  upon  Amfterdam. 

A  Merchant  of  Hambourg  negotiates  with  Amfter- 
dam  for  2088  Dealdcrs  of  the  Bank,  at  334  Stivers* 
what  Sum  muft  he  receive  at  the  faid  Place  ? 

Firfl  Operation  by  Stivers. 

Multiply  the  -  2088  Dcalders  of  32  Sti¬ 

vers  Lubs  of  the  Bank 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change  at  3  3 Common  Stivers, 

alfo  of  the  Bank,  - * — 

The  Produft  will  be  6994]  8  Stivers. 


Take  the  4  to  have  —  3497  Florins*  8  S.  of  the 

Bank  to  receive  at  /Imflcrdam. 

Second  Operation  by  Rixdollars. 

If  100  Rixdollars  of  48  Stivers  Lubs.  —  102  Rix!- 
dollars  of  50  Stivers.— 540  Rixdollars  of  48  Stivers 
Lubs. 

The  Product  will  be  550 \  Rixdollars  of  50  Stivers 
Bank. 

Third  Operation  by  Marks  Lubs. 

If  120  Marks  of  16  Stivers  Lubs. — 102  Florins  of 
20  Stivers. — ‘1620  Marks  of  1  6  Stivers  Lubs. 

The  Product  will  be  1377  Florins  of  20  Stivei'9 
Bank. 

According  to  thefe  three  Operations,  there  fliould 
be  received  at  /Imflcrdam 

C  2088  Dealdcrs  at  334  Stiv. — 3497  Flor.  8  Stivers, 
for  <540  Rixdol.  at  2  per  Cent.-* 550*-  Rixdollars* 

£620  Marks  at  2  per  Cent. — 377  Florins. 

The  whole  in  Bank  Money  at  both  Places. 

9  V  The 


COMMERCE. 


The  current  P r ices  of  the  Exchanges  of  Frankfort  upon 

the  Main. 


Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  Franconia ,  diftin- 
guifh’d  from  Frankfort  on  the  Oder ,  in  the  Marquifate 
of  Brandenbourg ,  is  one  of  the  imperial  Cities  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  Diocefe  of  Mentz ,  or  Mayance.  It  is 
divided  into  two  Parts  by  the  River,  and  very  famous 
as  well  by  its  Fairs,  as  by  its  great  Commerce  of  Bills 
of  Exchange  on  the  principal  Parts  of  Europe. 

Every  Year  there  are  two  Fairs  at  Frankfort ,  viz. 
the  Fair  of  Rafter,  or  Half  Lent  \  and  that  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  Autumn.  That  of  Rafter  begins  always 
the  Sunday  before  Palm  Sunday,  which  is  14  Days  be¬ 
fore  Rafter.  That  of  September  begins  before  the  Na¬ 
tivity  of  tile  Virgin  Maty ,  which  is  the  8  th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  If  that  Feaft  happens  on  Monday ,  fuefday , 
or  Wednefday,  the  Fair  begins  the  Sunday  before  ;  but 
if  it  happens  on  Thurfday,  Friday ,  or  Saturday ,  it  be¬ 
gins  but  the  Sunday  following  ;  and  if  that  Feaft  hap¬ 
pens  on  Sunday ,  the  Fair  begins  that  very  fame  Day. 

The  Bell  of  Entrance  begins  always  to  ring  the 
Sunday  before  Palm  Sunday ,  for  the  Fair  of  Rafter ; 
and  for  that  of  September  the  Sunday  before  the  Nati¬ 
vity  of  the  bleffed  Virgin. 

Thefe  Fairs  laft  ordinarily  two  Weeks,  or  fourteen 
Days.  The  firft  Week  is  calPd  the  Week  of  Accepta¬ 
tion,  and  the  laft  the  Week  of  Payment. 

The  Monies  of  Frankfort  are  exp  refled,  and  the 
Merchants  Books  and  Accounts  are  kept  either  in  Flo¬ 
rins,  Cruitzers,  and  Fenins  *  or  in  Rixdollars,  Cruit- 
zers,  and  Fenins.  The  Florin  is  compofed  of  60,  and 
the  Rixdollar  of  90  Cruitzers.  They  likewife  fome- 
times  reckon  by  Deniers,  computing  the  Florin  at  20 
Stivers,  and  the  Rixdollar  at  30  Stivers  *  the  Stiver 
of  3  Cruitzers,  or  12  Deniers ;  and  the  Cruitzer  of  4 
Deniers,  or  8  Fenins. 

Frankfort  exchanges  with  Amfterdam  feveral  Ways, 
viz. 


In  the  Time  of  the  Fairs,  they  generally  give  the 
Florin,  of  65  Cruitzers  of  Exchange,  for  80  to  90 
Groots  of  Amfterdam. 

At  other  Times  they  exchange,  for  the  moft  Part, 
giving  125  to  130  Rixdollars,  of  90  Cruitzers  current, 
for  100  Rixdollars  of  50  Stivers  of  Amfterdam.  And 
fometimes  they  exchange  by  the  Florin  of  60  Cruit- 
zers  current. 

Frankfort  exchanges  with  London  by  the  way  of 
Amfterdam. 

To  France ,  50  to  60  Cruitzers  of  Exchange  for  1 
Ecu  of  3  Livres,  or  60  Sols. 

To  ilambotirg,  43  to  55  Cruitzers  of  Exchange  for 
a  Dollar  of  32  SolsLubs. 

To  Venice,  72  to  74  Cruitzers  of  Exchange  for  1 
Ducat  Banco,  or  120  to  125  Florins  of  60  Cruitzers 
lor  1 00  Ducats  Banco. 

To  Nuremberg,  97  to  104  Dollars  of  Exchange  for 
100  to  104  Rixdollars. 

To  Lcipftck,  94  to  98  Rixdollars  for  100  Rixdollars 
of  24  GmfTes. 

To  Dantzick,  1  Rixdollar  of  90  Cruitzers  for  Soto 
1 00  Gro lies  Polijh. 

They  have  lo  great  a  Variety  of  Prices  of  Exchange 
at  Frankfort,  occalioned  by  the  many  different  Sorts  of 
Money  current  there,  the  Empire  of  Germany  being 
divided  into  a  great  Number  of  Sovereignties,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  one  another,  but  all  paying  fome  Sort  of 
J  Jo  in  age  to  the  Emperor  as  Head,  and  every  one 
coining  a  different  Sort  of  Money  current  in  his  own 
Dominions,  and  moft  of  thole  different  Sorts  of  Mo¬ 
ney  going  current  in  Frankfort ,  and  other  Places  of 
1  nule  in  Germany  \  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  any 
Account  of  the  Species, 

Frankfort  exchanges  with  Geneva ,  the  fame  as  with 
Paris , 

Cologne,  the  fame  as  with  Amfterdam. 

Merlin ,  the  fame  as  with  Lcipftck. 

Vienna,  Bolzano ,  and  Augjbourg ,  the  fame  as  with 
\uranbvtg. 


1  toe  current  ft  ices  0 


1  e  ^xcha"ges  of  iyuremb 


Nuremberg  gives  to 


•erg 

b1 


of  ■> 


‘itzers, 


ioo 


^  .  w  Holland ’  1  • 

Cruitzers  current  for  70  to  80  Groots-  „  m  of  6- 
Rixdollar  of  9o  Cruitzers,  for  100  «3S 

vZtor  fc  £ /Sr  1 **  ■  * 

Hambourg,  60  to  70  Cruitzers  current  for  ,  n  ,, 

of  3  3  Stivers  Lubs  ;  or  1 20  to  1 40  RivH,  n  D?llar 

Cruitzers  for  100  Rixdollars  of  48Stivers  T  °f  90 

Frankfort,  100  to  104  Rixdollars  of  PF 

for  97  to  104  Dollars  of  74  Cruitzers  *  W 

Venice,  1 40  to  1 50  Florins  of  60  Cruitzer,  fk 
Ducats  Banco.  rs*  *or 

Dantzick ,  i  Florin  of  63  Cruitzers- 
Polijh  Groffes.  5  for  5°  to  80 

Lcipftck  and  Naumbourg,  98  to  IQr.  RjX(!nl,  . 

90  Cruitzers,  for  1 00  Rixdollars  of  2,  Grotlk  °f 

BeHin,  98  to  105  Rixdollars  of  50  Cruitzer,  r„ 

100  Rixdollars  of  30  Groffes.  ’  or 

Augfbourg  and  Vienna  95  to  100  Rixdollars  of  qo 
Cruitzers,  lor  ioo  Rixdollars.  * 

St.  Gall,  1 00  Florins  of  60  Cruitzers,  for  r ,  n  m 
1 1 5  Florins.  u 

They  exchange  with  Antwerp,  the  fame  as  with 
Amfterdam. 

Geneva ,  the  fame  as  witli  France. 

Balzano,  the  fame  as  with  Augjbourg  and  Vienna. 
France ,  fometimes  in  Florins  for  ioo  Livres. 
Frankfort ,  fometimes  in  Florins. 

Hambourg ,  fo  many  Florins  for  the  Mark  Lubs 


The  current  Prices  of  the  Exchanges  of  Augfbourg. 

Augsbourg  exchanges  with  other  Places,  giving 
either  the  Cruitzer,  the  Florin  of  60  Cruitzers,  or  the 
Rixdollars  of  90  Cruitzers:  They  give  to 

France,  60  to  70  Cruitzers. 

Geneva  and  Novi,  120  to  130  Rixdollars,  for  100 
Crowns  Marks. 

Amfterdam ,  roi  to  105  Rixdollars,  for  100  Rix- 
dollars  of  50  Stivers. 

Frankfort ,  95  to  99  Rixdollars,  for  100  Dollars  of 
Exchange. 

St.  Gall,  1 00  Florins  of  60  Cruitzers,  for  no  to 
1 1 5  Florins. 

Bolzano,  100  Rixdollars,  for  95  to  98  Rixdollars. 

The  Exchange  with  London  by  the  way  of  Amfter- 
dam,  or  Lyons ,  or  Bourdeaux. 


Of  the  Fairs  and  Exchanges  of  Leipfick,  Naumbourg, 

and  Hanover. 

At  Leipfick  and  Naumbourg  are  kept  certain  Fairs, 
at  which  Time  moft  Bills  of  Exchange  are  payable. 

At  Leipsick,  the  three  memorable  Fairs  that  arc 
kept  there  every  Year,  are  publickly  proclaimed  the 
firft  Day  of  each  Fair*  and  the  like  is  done  when  they 
end. 

The  firft  Fair ,  which  is  that  of  the  New  T ear,  be¬ 
gins  on  the  firft  Day  of  the  new  Year,  except  when 
New  Tear's  Day  falls  on  a  Sunday  j  then  the  Fair  be¬ 
gins  on  tlic  Monday  following.  The  fccond  fair, 
which  they  call  Rafter  Fair ,  begins  the  third  Monday 
after  Rafter.  The  third  Fair,  of  Michaelmas,  begins 
the  firft  Sunday  after  St.  Michael's  Day  •,  and  if  mat 
Feaft  falls  on  a  Sunday ,  it  begins  that  Day  Sevenmgnt, 

and  every  Fair  lafts  fourteen  Days.  .  , 

The  Eleftor  of  Saxony  has  decreed,  in  Regan  t  e 
Merchants  have  hitherto  complained  that  the  Jyumn- 
burghers  obferve  no  certain  Time  in  returning 
and  yet  the  Time  of  their  uncertain  Return  is  the  e 
riod  upon  which  botii  the  Payment,  and  protetting  1 
Bills,  does  entirely  depend,  that  fburfaay  in  tie  *  y 
Week  fliall  be  the  Term;  or  if  the  Yew 
begins  on  Sunday ,  the  fifth  Day  of  the  Pay  .  * 

reckoning  from  that  Day  upon  which  the  rains  1 

hibired,  upon  the  Expiration  of  the  firft  ^ceilj,.f 
the  Protcfl*  of  Bills  /hall  pals  till  'Fen  a-Clock  at  B 
but  none  fliall  be  received  after  that  Hour. 


COMMERCE. 


1  he  current  .Monies  of  Leipftck ,  are,  the 

Rixdollar ,  of  24  Grofies.  ~ 

..  0f  o  sds  of  the  laid  Rixdollars,  or  16  Groffes* 

Piacs  of  1  3ds>  or  8  Groffes- 
Pieces  of  1  6chs,  or  4  Groffes. 

Pieces  of  1  1 2th,  or  2  Groffes* 

Pieces  of  1  and  a  Half,  and  others  of  1  Grofs, 

Grofs,  of  1 2  Fenins. 

And  Pieces  of  9,  8,  6,  4,  and  3  Fenins,  or  De- 


mC^he  Bank,  or  Monies  of  Exchange ,  are  between  10 

1 .,0  per  Cent .  better  than  the  current  Money. 

Bills  of  Exchange  that  are  drawn  for  current  Money , 
are  paid  3  4ths  of  the  Contents  in  4  Grofs  Pieces,  and 
the  other  4th  in  Groffes. 

Buis  that  are  drawn  for  Bank,  or  Money  of  Exchange , 
are  paid  in  Rixdollars,  which  are  fometimes  calPd 
Crowns  of  Exchange . 

Bills  of  Parcels ,  and  Notes ,  are  paid  in  Groffes. 
Four  Groffes  Pieces  are  worth  more  than  the  Groffes 
about  one  Half  per  Cent. 

Old  Thirds,  or  8  Groffes  Pieces  of  Lunenbourg, 
Brandenbourg,  and  Saxony ,  are  worth  more  than  the  4 
Groffes  Pieces  and  Groffes  together,  being  call’d  cur¬ 
rent  Money  about  2  per  Cent. 

Naumbourc  no  ways  differs  in  their  Monies ,  and 
way  of  Exchange ,  from  Leipftck  ;  except  that  it  has 
only  one  Fair  in  the  Year,  which  is  that  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  beginning  upon  that  Holiday  which  is 
rhe  29th  of  June,  and  holds  8  Days. 

Leipftck  exchanges  with  London ,  commonly  by  the 
way  of  Amfterdam ,  Hambourg ,  Paris ,  or  Lyons  ;  and 
gives  to 

Amfterdam,  115  to  135  Rixdollars  of  24  Groffes, 
for  100  Rixdollars  of  50  Stivers,  and  fometimes  the 
Rixdollar  for  35  to  45  Stivers. 

Hambourg,  1 1 5  to  135  Rixdollars,  for  1 00  Rixdol- 
hrs  of  48  Stivers  Lubs. 

France ,  90  to  1 00  Rixdollars,  for  too  Ecu’s  of  60 

Sols. 

Frankfort ,  100  Rixdollars  for  94  to  98  Rixdollars 
of  90  Cruitzers  common. 

Nuremberg,  100  Rixdollars  for  98  to  103  Rixdol¬ 
lars  of  90  Cruitzers. 

Augjbourg,  90  to  100  Rixdollars  for  100  Rixdollars. 

Brejlaw,  90  to  95  Rixdollars  for  100  Rixdollars. 


Breslaw. 

The  Monies  current  of  Brejlaw,  are,  a  Rixdollar , 
valued  at  30  Imperial  or  Bohemian  Silver  Groffes  ;  or 
45  white  Groffes  ;  or  90  Groffes. 

A11  Imperial,  or  Bohemian  Grofs,  is  3  Cruitzers ; 
or  4  Groffes  •,  or  6  Dryers ;  or  1 2  Pence  ;  or  1  white 
Grofs  and  a  Half 

A  white  Grofs  is  2  Cruitzers,  or  3  Dryers  aCruit- 
m  4  Pence ;  a  Grofs  3  Pence  ;  a  Dryer  2  Pence  ;  a 
2  3d  Piece  20  Imperial  Groffes. 

An  imaginary  Slifs  Dollar  is  worth  24  Imperial 
Groffes;  or  36  white  Groffes;  or  72  Cruitzers. 

Brejlaw  exchanges  with  Amfterdam,  giving  the  Rix¬ 
dollars  of  30  Imperial  Groffes  for  30  to  34,  more  or 
Ids,  Stivers  of  Amfterdam  \  or  at  fo  much  per  Cent,  in 
Rixdollars,  in  Favour  of  Amfterdam. 

with  Berlin,  and  other 


To  Hambourg  the  lame. 

They  have  an  Exchange 
Places, 


W'e  Price  current  of  the  Exchanges  of  Prufim,  or 

Berlin. 

Biuu.in  exchanges  with  London  by  the  way  of  Am- 
or  Hambourg,  and  dirc&ly  fometimes,  per 
|‘:e  Rixdollar  between  4  and  5  Shillings  Sterling 

Exchange. 

Berlin  gives  to  Amfterdam  the  Rixdollars  of  30 
Grofl'es,  lor  30  to  40  Stivers. 

Ot  118  to  130  Rixdollars  of  30  Groffes,  for  100 
^dollars  of  50  Stivers. 

io  Ihmbourg,  1 1/3  to  13/3  Rixdollars,  for  100 
'^dollars  of  48  Stivers. 


To  Aug  flour g  and  Nuremberg ,  zoo  Ditto,  for  98 
to  105  Rixdollars  of  90  Cruitzers. 

To  Brejlaw,  90  to  96  Rixdollars;  for  100  Rixdol¬ 
lars  of  Brejlaw . 

To  Switzerland,  128  to  130  Rixdollars,  for  100 
Rixdollars. 

A  Pound  Sterling  in  Exchange  is  worth  between  4 
and  5  Rixdollars  of  30  Groffes. 


Bremen. 

Bremen  is  an  ArchbiHioprick  which  belongs  to  the 
King  of  England ,  as  Duke  of  Hanover,  fmiated  on 
the  IVefer,  fifteen  Leagues  Diflance  from  the  German 
Ocean,  between  Hambourg  and  Embden.  The  Rix¬ 
dollars  are  reckon’d  there  at  4S  Sols  Lubs,  or  72 
Groffes. 

Bremen  changes  with  Amfterdam  by  the  aforefaid 
Rixdollars,  for  Rixdollars  of  50  Sols  current  Money, 
from  1 15  to  130  Rixdollars,  of  72  Groffes,  fo*-  100 
Rixdollars  of  50  Sols. 

Therefore  fuppofe  it  ihould  be  wanted  to  change 
from  Bremen  on  Amfterdam  343  Rixdollars  14-r  Grof¬ 
fes,  at  the  Rate  of  120  Rixdollars  of  48  Sols,  (or  of 
3  Marks,  or  of  72  Groffes  Lubs,  the  Mark  of  24 
Groffes)  for  1 00  Rixdollars  of  50  Sols  current  Money 
of  Amfterdam  ;  to  know  how  much  muff  be  received  at 
Amfterdam ,  we’ll  fay,  ■ 

If '120  Rix.  of  72  Groffes,  give  100  Rix.  of  50 
Sols  ;  how  many  will  give  343  Rix.  14-i-  Groffes,  of 
7  2  Groffes  ? 

The  Produft  will  be,  286  Rix.  of  50  Sols. 

After  we  have  multiplied  the  345  Rix.  by  100,  we 
mud  likewife  multiply  the  14  Groffes  by  100,  and  di¬ 
vide  the  Product  by  72  Groffes,  (Value  of  the  Rix¬ 
dollar)  there  will  arife  20*  which  muff  be  added  to  the 
Product  of  the  343  multiplied  by  100,  and  divide  the 
whole  by  120,  to  have,  as  above,  286  Rixdollars  to 
receive  at  Amfterdam. 


Embden. 

The  Rixdollars  of  Embden  are  at  die  Rate  of  54 
Sols,  or  of  2  Florins  1 4  Sols,  current  Money ;  and 
that  Place  changes  on  Amfterdam,  in  giving  from  120 
to  140  Rixdollars  aforefaid  for  zoo  Rixdollars  of  50 
Sols  current  Money  -,  and  they  change,  likewife,  fome¬ 
times,  in  Florins,  at  30  to  35  per  Cent.  Difference. 

Suppofe  one  ihould  want  to  change  upon  Amfterdam 
500  Rixdollars  of  54  Sols,  at  the  Rate  of  125  Rix¬ 
dollars  aforefaid  for  100  Rixdollars  of  50  Sols  current 
of  Amfterdam,  or  1350  Flor.  of  20  Sols  of  Embden , 
at  the  Rate  of  135  Flor.  of  this  lad  Place,  for  roo 
Flor.  current  of  Amfterdam ;  he  muff  fay,  by  the  Rule 
of  Three, 

If  125  Rix.  of  54  Sols,  give  100  Rix.  of  50  Sols; 
how  many  will  give  1350  Floi‘.  of  54  Sols  ? 

The  Product  will  be,  400  Rix.  of  50  Sols. 

If  135  Flor.  of  20 Sols,  give  1 00 Flor.  of  20 Sols; 
how  many  will  give  1350  Flor.  of  20  Sols  ? 

The  Product  will  be,  1000  Flor.  of  20  Sols  cur¬ 
rent  at  Amfterdam. 


Of  the  Exchanges  of  Sweden,  or  Stockholm. 

Stockholm  is  the  Capital  of  Sweden,  as  its  Port 
is  the  moll  famous,  and  mod  frequented,  of  that 
Kingdom.  There  are,  notwithdanding,  ocher  very 
good  Ports  and  Towns  along  the  Coafl  of  Sweden, 
which  is  watered  on  one  Side  by  the  Baltick,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia  ;  but  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  traffick  only  with  Barks,  which  ferve  to  carry 
their  Commodities  to  Stockholm,  sand  to  bring  back 
what  they  want:  So  that  there  arc  but  Riga  and  Revel 
which  are  privileged. 

Riga  is  between  Livonia,  a  Province  of  Sweden,  and 
Court  and,  a  Province  of  Poland, 

Revel  is  likewife  in  Livonia ,  on  the  Frontiers  of 
Mufcovy,  and  on  the  Gulph  of  Finland.  They  trade 
with  Poland  by  Riga ,  and  with  Mufcovy  by  Revel. 

Sweden,  or  Stockholm,  changes  upon  Amfterdam ,  in 

giving  from  20  to  24  Marks  for  1  Rixdollar  of  50  Sols 

current,*  or  83  ?  Rixdollars  24  Marks,  at  too  Rixdol¬ 
lars 


C  0  M-M  E  R  C  E. 


iars  alfo  of  24  Marks,  for  100  Rixdoilars  of  50  Sols 
current.  Therefore  fuppofe  one  would  remit  to  Stock¬ 
holm  upon  Amfterdam  34500  Marks,  at  the  Rate  of  23 
Marks  For  1  Rixdollar  of  50  Sols  *  it  rouft  be  done  as 
above,  by  the  Rule  of  Three*,  faying,^ 

If  23  Marks  give  1  Rixdollar  ot  50  Sols*,  how 

many  will  give  34500  Marks  ? 

The  Product  will  be,  1 500  Rixdoilars  of  50  Sols. 

The  current  Trices  of  Exchanges  of  Denmark  or  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  Norway. 

Thefe  Places  exchange  with  Hambourg  at  the  reci¬ 
procal  Ufance  of  eight  Days  Sight,  and  give  14  per  Cent 
more  or  lefs  Agio  to  be  paid  in  Danijh  Crowns  for 
Rixdoilars  in  Hambourg ,  to 

Amfterdam ,  more  or  lefs  than  1  o  per  Cent.  Agio ,  in 
Baniffj  Crowns  for  the  Rixdoilars  of  Amfterdam. 

France ,  8  2  more  or  lefs  Rixdoilars  in  Danijh  Crowns, 
for  100  Ecu’s  of  60  Sols  \ tournois . 

London ,  they  give  between  4  and  5  Rixdoilars  in 
Danijh  Crowns  for  1  Pound  of  20  Shillings  Sterling  *, 
or  London  gives  between  4  and  5  Shillings  Sterling  for 
the  Rixdollar. 

Leipfick ,  84  more  or  lefs  Rixdoilars  in  Danijh 
Crowns  for  100  Rixdoilars  of  New  2  3ds  of  Leipfick. 

Note,  That  they  make  all  their  Payments  in  Danijh 
Crowns,  and  value  their  Exchanges  by  the  Rixdol¬ 
lar.  From  this  it  is  plain,  that  in  Denmark  and 
Norway ,  they  keep  their  Accounts  in  Danijh 
Crowns,  Marks,  and  Shillings,  reckoning  4  Marks 
to  a  Crown,  and  1 6  Shillings  to  a  Mark. 

Changes  of  Stetin  in  Pomerania. 

Stetin  is  one  of  the  fai reft,  and  greateft  of  the 
Hanfe  Towns,  Capital  of  Pomerania,  divided  into 
two  unequal  Parts  by  the  Oder ,  and  1 8  Leagues  di- 
ftant  from  the  principal  Port,  where  there  is  a  veiy 
fine  Road.  Ships  go  up  by  9  or  10  Foot  Water,  as 
far  as  Sienwet,  diftant  2  Leagues  from  the  Road, 
where  they  load  and  unload  ;  or  at  Wolgaft  which  is 
two  Leagues  further. 

A  Rixdollar  is  reckoned  in  this  Dutchy  at  36  Stivers 
Lubs. 

Draughts  and  Remittances  between  Stetin  and  Am¬ 
fterdam  are  commonly  made  by  Rixdoilars  of  36  Sti¬ 
vers  Lubs,  for  the  Rixdoilars  of  50  Stivers  in  Amfter - 
dam>  at  1  to  5  per  Cent.  Lofs  to  Stetin. 

Exchanges  of  Bolzano. 

This  Place  has  very  great  Dealings  in  Exchanges 
with  fevcral  Parts  of  Germany,  France ,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  and  very  great  Fairs  are  kept  there  for 
Exchange. 

The  moft  confiderablc  Money  is  German  Dollars 
and  Rixdoilars.  Their  Rixdoilars  are  of  two  Sorts, 
viz,  of  93  Cruitzcrs  and  90  Cruitzcrs  ;  and  there  is 
but  a  very  final  1  Difference  between  their  Dollars  and 
the  Dollars  of  Exchange  of  Francfort :  They  likewife 
make  ufe  of  the  Florin  of  60  Cruitzcrs. 

They  exchange  in  four  different  Manners  with  moft 
of  the  confiderablc  Towns  in  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  &c.  for  they  give  to 

Lions,  80  to  90  Cruitzcrs,  for  1  Crown  of  60  Sols 
T ournois, 

Florence,  1 1 5  to  120  Cruitzcrs  for  1  Crown  of  74- 
lares. 

95  to  98  Rixdoilars  for  100  Rix¬ 
doilars  of  thofe  Places. 

Rixdollar  of  93  Cruitzcrs,  for  150  to 

1 70  Soldi. 

Bologn,  the  Florin  of  60  Cruitzcrs,  for  55  to  79  Soldi. 
Venice,  the  Florin  of  93  Cruitzers,  for  130  to  140 
Soldi  Banco. 

Ancona ,  the  Florin  of  60  Cruitzcrs,  for  55  to  60 
Ikyoks, 

St.  Gall,  100  Florins  of  60  Cruitzcrs,  for  no  to 
1 1 5  Florins, 


Exchanges  of  Archangel  and  Peterfbureh  r 
Archangel  is  a  confiderable  Pnrr  *  1  ,  covy. 
on  the  River  Wina,  which'  difembogues  w!!  ¥ufco^. 
Sea ,  at  7  or  8  Leagues  from  the  Town  ft 
formerly  been  kept  here  a  confiderablc  ijr  ihas 
Fair  every  Year,  which  ufually  begun  in  the  IVf  *  °r 
September ,  and  terminated  in  the  Month  of 
but  fince  the  Trade  is  removed  with  the  M  .  e,cei}^er* 
Peterjburgh,  the  Fair  is  removed  thither  •  Tr lants  t0 
the  ufual  Way  of  Dealing  in  thefe  Fairs  °wever> 
monly  by  way  of  Truck,  or.  bartering  on 7c  C°m' 
Goods  for  another  ;  and  fometimes  Cn  ,?  °Untrf 
bought  for  part  Money,  and  part  Goods :  °A  n -C 
ufually  was  obferved  among  the  Merchant  nCY  . 
that  had  Money  to  fparc  in  the  Fair  Times  S  *  *  c 

to  make  greater  Advantages  by  it  than  coiimTT  lu,re 
at  any  other  Time,  by  reafon  the  Agio's  wem 
derable  higher  at  thofe  Times,  between  that  PI 
Amfterdam,  and  Hambourg,  than  it  was  at  oth  9** 
fons  in  the  Year.  er 

Rvffia  gives  to  Hambourg ,  the  Rouble  for  thr 
dollar  of  48  Stivers  Lubs.  x" 

And  to  Amfterdam,  the  fame  for  the  RixdoJlar  of 
50  Stivers. 

Ruftia  exchanges  with  London  generally  by  Bills  upon 
Amfterdam  or  Hambourg  ;  but  when  they  exchange 
direttly  with  London,  the  Exchange  runs  between  4 
and  5  Shillings  Sterling,  per  Rouble.  * 


Exchanges  of  Geneva  upon  the  Principal  Places  of 

Europe.  ^ 

Geneva,  a  City  of  the  antient  Allobroges,  on  the 
Frontiers  of  Savoy,  is  fituated  on  the  Rhofne,  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Lake  Leman  *,  it  is  a  lbrt  of  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Thie  current  Monies  of  Geneva,  are,  the  Rixdollar, 
worth  10  Flor.  6  Sols*,  the  Spanijh  Mole,  worth 
38  Flor.  6  Sols  *,  the  Piftole  of  Italy,  worth  37  Flor. 
6  Sols  i  the  Croizat  of  Genoa,  worth  15  Flor.  6  Sols*, 
the  Ducatoon  of  Milan  or  Savoy,  worth  1 2  Florins 
6  Sols  *  the  Florin,  worth  12  S.  or  6  Sols  of  France ; 
the  Sol,  worth  12  Dcniers. 

The  fmall  Money  of  Geneva  differs  from  that  of 
Switzerland  and  France  of  5  per  Cent,  for  40  Sols  of 
Geneva,  or  3-4  Florins,  make  1  o  Buts  of  Switzerland, 
and  20  Sols  Tournois  \  i.  e.  that  the  Florin  of  12  Sols 
make  but  5  Sols,  8-7-  Deniers  Tournois  *,  but  notwith- 
ftanding  the  faid  Florin  is  reckoned  as  6  Sols  of 
France. 

The  foreign  Monies  current  at  Geneva,  arc,  the 
old  Louis  d’Or  of  France,  which  arc  worth  1 1  \  Liv. 
of  France  *,  or  3-4  Ecu’s  ;  or  3  Bajoircs  *,  or  3  Duca- 
toons  of  Holland  \  the  Ducatoons  of  Holland  are  worth 
3  4  Livres  of  France  \  the  Patagons  or  Talers,  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  Germany,  3  Liv.  of  France ;  the  Ducatoons 
of  Venice,  3  4-  Liv.  of  France  \  the  Croizi’ts  of  Genoa, 
44  Livres  of  France  \  the  Piftolcs  of  Italy,  which  arc 
thofe  of  Piedmont,  &c.  1  o  Liv.  to  1701*  18  S.  ol 
France  *,  the  Ducats,  6  Liv.  2  to  3  Sols  of  France.  ^  * 

The 

than  thr 


Money  of  Geneva  is  worth  5  per  Lent,  jus 
it  of  France. 


Geneva  upon  Holland  or  Amfterdam.  t 
A  Merchant  of  Geneva  will  draw  upon  ot  remit  to 
Holland,  or  Amfterdam,  8 1 6*  Crowns,  at  90  Gioots, 
for  1  Ecu  of  Geneva,  how  much  is  lie  to  receive  a 

that  Place  ? 

Multiply  the  -  8 1 6 )■  Ecu’s  of  Genm, 

By  the  Price  of  the  Exchange  at  90  Grouts  0  lL 
Bank, 

The  Product  will  be 
Take  the  4  to  have 
at  Amfterdam. 


7505I0  Groots. 

Fays'f  Florins  of  20  Sols 


Geneva  upon  Paris,  Lyons,  fdc. 

Geneva  negotiates  with  P avis, Lyons, Ibcc.  J01/^ f' 
Ecu’s,  at  105  IficiPs  o f  France,  lor  j 00  Ecus, 

mull  be  received  at  Paris?  ,v, 

Say  by  the  Rule  of  'Fliree,  II  100  Ecus  0 

i 


COMMERCE . 


make  105  Ecu’s  of France*  how  many  will  make  1904^ 

Ecu’s  of  Geneva  ? 

The  Product  will  be  200000. 

Divide  the  200000  by  100,  in  taking  off  the  two 
laft  Figures,  and  you’ll  have  for  Anfwer,  that  there 
muft  be  received  at  Paris  or  Lyons ,  &c.  2000  Ecu  s 

0f  60  Sols  Tournois. 


Geneva  upon  Leghorn. 

Geneva  negotiates  with  Leghorn  for  1224  Ecu’s  at 
100  Piaftres  for  102  Ecu’s,  how  much  muff  they  re¬ 
ceive  at  Leghorn  ? 

If  102  Ecu’s  of  Geneva  give  100  Piaftres,  how 

many  give  1224  Ecu’s  of  Geneva  ? 

There  will  be  1200  Piaftres  to  receive  at  Leghorn, 


Geneva  upon  Genoa. 

Geneva  negotiates  with  Genoa  1545  Ecu’s,  at  100 
Piafters  for  103  Ecu’s  of  Geneva ;  what  ihould  they 

receive  at  Genoa  ? 

If  103  Ecu’s  of  Geneva  make  100  Piafters;  how 

nuny  will  make  1 545  Ecu’s  of  Geneva  ? 

There  will  be,  1 500  Piafters  to  receive  at  Genoa. 


Exchanges  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 

' r  Savoy  is  a  fovereign  Dutchy  in  Europe ,  between 
Piedmont  and  die  Vallaix,  Switzerland ,  th e.  Rbofne, 

Bauphine ,  and  Provence .  . 

Piedmont  is  a  Principality  of  Italy ,  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  Turin  the  Capital  thereof. 

In  Savoy  and  Piedmont  they  make  Ufe  more  com¬ 
monly  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Species  of  France ,  than 
rhofe  of  Savoy ;  and  in  all  Bargains,  Purchafes,  Mar¬ 
kets,  no  other  Species  are  mention’d  but  Florins , 

tho’  they  be  imaginary  ones. 

The  real  and  imaginary  Monies  of  Savoy  and  Pied¬ 
mont ,  are. 

The  Madonincs,  or  Piftoles  of  worth  13 

Lires ;  the  Ducatoons,  worth  7  Flor.  or  84  Sols ; 
Ecu’s  of  Savoy ,  worth  3  Lires  12  Sols  ;  the  Lires, 
worth  20  Soldi ;  the  Soldi,  worth  4  Quart,  or  .4 
Liards.  The  Ecu  of  3  Lires,  or  3  Lires  1 2  Soldi,  is 
worth  5  Sols  of  Holland,  or  60  Sols  of  France. 

Their  Accounts  are  kept  in  Lires ,  Soldi, \X 

Qua  trim. 

All  Draughts  and  Remittances,  from  Pur  in  upon 
Holland,  or  /mfterdam,  are  made  by  means  of  die 
Correfpondencies  of  Geneva. 

Suppofe  it  Ihould  be  wanted  to  draw  upon,  or  remit 
to  Geneva  1464  Ducatoons  24  Soldi  of  Savoy,  at  the 
Rate  of  82  Soldi  for  1  Ecu  of  Geneva.  The  1464 
Ducatoons  24  Soldi  muft  be  reduced  into  Soldi,  in 
multiplying  the  Ducatoons  by  84  Soldi,  its  Value. 

The  Produtt  will  be,  with  the  24  Soldi,  123000 
Soldi  of  Savoy. 

Divide  the  123000  Soldi  by  the  82  Soldi  of  the 
Price  of  the  Change,  and  you’ll  have  1 500  RixdoJJars 
(or  Ecu’s)  to  receive  at  Geneva ,  which  are  chang’d  af¬ 
terwards  foe  Holland,  according  to  the  Changd  of  Ge¬ 
neva  upon  Awjlerdam. 

One  can  draw  directly  from  Amftcrdam  upon  Turin. 


The  Exchanges  of  St.  Gall. 

Sr.  Gai.j.  is  a  Republic!;  on  the  Frontiers  of  Sun* 
bin  \  the  Prince  is  the  Abbot  of  the  celebrated  Mo¬ 
nallcry  of  St.  Gal^  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 

The  real  Monies  of  St.  Gall,  are. 

The  Rixdollars  of  St.  Gall ,  worth  102  Cruitzers, 
or  Batz  ;  the  Florins,  or  Gouklcns,  worth  60 
Cruitzers,  or  15  Batz;  the  Shillings,  worth  6  Cruit- 
zers,  or  1 1  Baez  ;  the  good  Batz,  or  Baches,  worth  5 
Cruitzers ;  the  ordinary  Batz,  worth  4  Cruitzers  *  the 
Ltiitzers,  or  4  of  Batz,  worth  4  Deniers. 

The  current  Prices  of  the  Exchanges  of  St.  Gaily 

arc, 

For  Lyons ,  84  to  100  Cruitzers  for  1  Ecu  of  60 
Sols.  1 

Geneva,  102  to  106  Cruitzers  for  i  Ecu  of  rhefiimc 

Value. 

Milan,  1 C  to  20  Cruitzers  for  1  Id  vie  of  Milan. 
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Augjbourg,  no  to  115  Florins  for  100  Florins  of 
Atigjhourg. 

Bolzano,  no  to  115  Florins  for  roo  Florins  of 
Bolzano. 

Nuremberg ,  no  to  115  Florins  for  100  Florins  of 
Nuremberg. 

Vienna ,  80  to  115  Florins  for  100  Florins  of  Vi¬ 
enna. 

Venice ,  160  to  170  Florins  for  100  Ducats  Banco  of 
Venice. 

Genoa ,  20  to  24  Cruitzers  for  1  Livre  of  Genoa. 
Frankfort ,  112.  to  115  Florins  for  100  Dales  of 
74  X  of  Exchange. 

They  keep  their  Accounts  in  Florins ,  Cruitzers ,  and 
Deniers. 

1 20  Cruitzers,  or  30  Batz,  are  at  the  Par  of  50 
Sols  of  Holland,  or  60  Sols  Tour  not  s  of  France. 

St.  Gall  negotiates  with  Lyons  for  2730  Florins  12 
Cruitzers,  at  the  Rate  of  934  Cruitzers  for  1  Ecu  of 
60  Sols  Tournois  ;  to  know  how  much  he  is  to  receive 
at  Lyons  ? 

Reduce  into  Cruitzers  the  2730  Florins  12  Cruit¬ 
zers, 

In  multiplying  them  by  —  60  Cruitzers,  adding 

the  1 2  X ;  ■ —  ■ . — 

The  Produdt will  be  • —  163812  Cruitzers,  at 

93^-  X  for  1  Ecu. 

Reduce  them  into  4- X  —  2 


You’ll  have  -  327624  to  be  divided  by 

j $7  Half  Cruitzers. 

Divide  the  32  7 624  by  187,  and  you’ll  have  1752 
Ecu’s  of  60  Sols  to  receive  at  Lyons. 

They  follow,  yet,  the  Old  Style ,  at  St.  Galt. 

Exchanges  of  Vienna  in  Auftria. 

The  real  Monies  of  Vienna  in  Auftria,  are, 

.  The  Louis  d’Or  of  France,  worth  7  Florins,  30 
Cruitzers  ;  the  Spanifh  Piftoles,  worth  7  Flo.  30  Cruit. 
the  Sequins  of  Venice ,  worth  4  Flo.  1 5  Cruit.  the 
Gold  Ducats,  Imperial,  and  others,  worth.  4  Flo. 
the  Gold  Ducats  of  Bavaria,  worth  3  Flo.  30  Cruit. 
the  Crowns  of  Venice ,  worth  2  Flo.  18  Cruit.  the 
Rixdollars  in  Species,  worth  2  Flo,  the  Rixdollars 
imaginary  Money,  worth  1  Flo.  30  Cruit:.  the  Florins, 
at  prefent  an  imaginary  Money,  worth  60  Cruit.  the 
1 7  Cruitzers,  real  Money,  which  were  worth  formerly 
15  X,  at  prefent  1 7  Cruit,  the  7  X  real  Money,  worth 
formerly  6  X,  at  prefent  7  Cruit.  the  Sols,  or  Shillings* 
7X2D;  the  Groffes,  worth  3  Cruit.  12  D;  the  Pa- 
tres,  worth  4  Cruit.  -the  Half  Pacres,  worth  2  Cruit. 
the  Cruitzers,  worth  4  Den.  the  Half.  Cruitzers,  worth 

2  Den.  the  Fenins,  worth  1  Den.  the  Dreyers,  worth 

3  Den. 

The  current  Prices  of  Exchanges  of  Vienna,  are  as 
follow,  viz. 

Upon  Lyons,  95  to  98  Rixdollars  of  90  Cruitzers, 
for  100  Ecu’s  of  60  Sols. 

Frankfort,  95  to  98  Rix.  Ditto,  for  100  Rix. 

Nuremberg ,  100  Rix.  Ditto,  for  95  to  100  Rix. 

Augjbourg,  100  Rix.  Ditto,  for  95  to  100  Rix. 

Venice,  100  to  98  Rix.  Ditto,  for  100  Ducats  Banco.' 

St.  Gall ,  100  Flo.  of  60  X,  for  105  to  1 10  Flo. 

Their  Accounts  arc  commonly  kept  in  Florins , 
Cruitzers,  and  Fenins. 

t 

Exchanges  of  Italy,  and  all  the  Mediterranean. 

E xcl \ an ges  of  V  k  n  1  c  e  . 

Venice  is  a  very  confiderablc  Republic!;  in  Italy, 
which  has  fublifted  i'or  twelve  hundred  Years  pad. 

There  arc  two  Banks  in  Venice ;  in  the  one.  Pay¬ 
ments  arc  made  in  current  Money;  and  in  the  other 
only  in  Bank  Money  ;  the  latter  being  better  than  the 
former,  according  to  the  Decree  of  the  Senate  20  per 
Cent,  which  is  die  cftablifli’d  Agio. 

The  latter  of  thefe  two  Banks,  which  pays  only  in 

Bank  Money,  is.  one  of  the  moft  confiderablc  in  Eu • 

of  five  millions  of  Ducats  depo- 

into  the  Hands  of  die  Republic];, 

who 


ropey  having  ft  Fund 
laced  by  the  Subjects 
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COMM- 

who  are  Sureties  for  the  fame,  and  pay  the  Salaries  of 
all  the  Book-keepers,  Cafhiers,  and  other  Officers,  for 
whofe  Honefty  and  Care  the  Rcpublick  (lands  enga¬ 
ged,  and  make  Reftitution  of  all  the  Monies  or  Sums 
to  the  Bank,  which  may  happen  to  be  loft  by  frau¬ 
dulent  Practices,  or  may  otherwife  be  embezzell’d  by 
the  Mifmanagement  of  the  Officers. 

'  This  Bank  is  (hut  up  four  Times  in  the  Year,  to 
wit,  on  the  twentieth  of  March ,  the  twentieth  ot 
June ,  the  twentieth  of  September ,  and  the  twentieth 
of  December and  remains  twenty  Days  (hut  every 
Time.  During  the  (hutting,  it  is  no  Impediment  in 
Trade,  by  reafon  the  Merchants  may  negotiate  and 
difpofe  of  Sums  in  Bank  upon  the  Exchange,  as  well 
as  when  it  is  open  :  And  it  is  likewife  (hut  every  Fri¬ 
day,  to  ballance  the  Books,  unlefs  there  be  a  Holiday 
in  the  Week.  It  is  alfo  (hut  for  eight  or  ten  Days  at 
Shrovetide ,  and  the  Paffion  Week. 

The  Value  of  Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  upon  other 
Places,  and  for  Fairs,  are  commonly  paid  in  Bank 
Money. 

No  endorfed  Bills  of  Exchange  can  be  paid  in  Bank, 
but  the  Perfon  in  whofe  Favour  a  Bill  is  drawn  upon 
the  Bank  of  Venice  muft  fend  a  Procuration  to  receive 
the  Money  for  him,  or  elfe  muft  get  the  Bills  drawn  in 
his  Correfpondent’s  Name. 

Bills  of  Exchange  payable  in  Bank,  are  not  to  be 
protefted  while  the  Bank  is  fhut,  nor  till  the  fixth  Day 
after  it  is  open’d. 

Notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid  before,  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  endorfed  Bills,  it  feems  the  Bankers  of  Venice 
have  found  a  Way  to  evade  the  Law  relating  thereto, 
the  Procuration  being  only  a  Trick  of  theirs  to  take  in 
their  Provifions.  However,  to  prevent  the  Lofs  of 
Time,  Damages  in  returning,  &c.  the  fureft  Way  is, 
to  let  the  Bills  be  drawn  payable  to  fuch  Perfons  you 
intend  to  fend  them  to. 

They  keep  their  Accounts  in  feveral  different  Man¬ 
ners,  at  Venice  for  there  are  Merchants,  or  Bankers, 
who  keep  them  by  Livres,  Sols,  and  Deniers  Gros  •, 
others  by  Ducats  Banco,  and  Ducats  current  *,  but  the 
Republick  keep  them  by  Ducats  and  Groffes. 

•  Venice  gives  to 

London ,  i  Ducat,  for  55  to  60  d.  Sterling. 

France,  90  to  105  Due.  for  100  Ecu’s  of  60  Sols 
' Foicrnois . 

Spain ,  1  Due.  for  380  to  400  Maravedi’s. 

Holland ,  Brabant,  and  Hambotirg ,  1  Due.  for  90  to 
too  Groots. 

Novi ,  180  to.  1 90  Due.  For  100  Ecu’s  of  Mark. 

Genoa ,  100  to  124  Soldi,  for  1  Ecu  of  4  Li  res. 

Milan ,  150  to  200  Soldi,  for  1  Ducat  of  1 15  Soldi. 

Naples ,  100  Due.  for  90  to  100  Ducats  of  10  Car¬ 
lins. 

Rome ,  100  Due.  for  50  to  80  Crowns  of  Stamp. 

Florence,  100  Due.  for  70  to  80  Crowns  of  yi 
Li  res. 

100  Due,  for  95  to  100  Piafters  of  6 

Lucca,  100  Due.  for  80  to  85  Crowns  of  y-\  Lives. 

Frankfort ,  100  Due.  for  120  to  124  Flo.  of  60 
Cruitzers. 

Nuremberg ,  100  Due.  for  140  to  150  Flo.  of  60 
Cruit. 

St.  Gall,  100  Due.  for  150  to  170  Flo.  of  60  Cruit. 

Venice  upon  London. 

Venice  negotiates  with  London  for  15004  Ducats,  at 
61  d.  Sterling  per  Ducat  \  to  know  what  muft  be  re¬ 
ceiv’d  in  London. 

Multiply  the  » — - - - -  1 5 oo-4  Ducats  Banco, 

of  24  Groffes, 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change,  at  62  d.  Sterling  ; 

I  he  Product  will  be  .  9303  x  d.  or  Pence  Ster¬ 

ling; 

Divide  the  93031  Pence  Sterling  by  240  Pence, 
(Value  of  the  Pound  Sterling)  multiplying  what  re¬ 
mains  of  the  firft  Divilion  by  20,  and  of  the  fecund 
by  12  Pence  Sterling,  dividing  the  Product  by  240  > 


Leghorn, 
Li  res. 


E  R  C  E. 

the  Anfwer  will  be,  that  there  (hould.  be  vcccAv.A  •- 
London ,  387/.  12 s.  yd.  Sterling.  ^ 

Venice  upon  France.- 

Venice  negotiates  with  Paris ,  Lyons,  See.  for 
Ducats,  at  103  Ducats  for  100  Ecu’s  of  60  Sob  cy°l° 
no  is  i  to  know  what  muft  be  receiv’d  at  Paris.  " 

If  103  Ducats  give  but  100  Ecu’s,  how  many  will 
give  1030  Ducats  ?  7 

The  Anfwer  is,  that  1000  Ecu’s,  of  60  Sols  7^.. 
nois,  (hould  be  receiv’d  at  Paris. 


Venice  upon  Amfterdam,  or  Brabant. 

A  Merchant  of  Venice  will  draw  upon,  or  remit  to 
Amfterdam,  Antwerp,  See.  123  5i  Ducats,  at  o0  Grouts 
for  1  Ducat  what  muft  he  receive  at  Amfterdam ,  Ant¬ 
werp,  See.  1 

Multiply  the  -  1 2  3  5.;.  Ducats  Ba 


co,  of  24  Groffes, 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change,  at 


90  Groots  j 


The  Product  will  be  -  1 1 1 1 9(5  Groots. 

Cut  off  the  5,  and  take  4,  to  have  2779  Flor.  174  g 
Banco  to  receive  at  Amfterdam. 

Take  the  4,  to  have  — —  460  Liv.  64  Stivers 

of  Exchange  at  Antwerp,  See. 


Venice  upon  Hambourg, 

Venice  negotiates  with  Plambourg  for  88S  Ducats 
17  S.  94  D.  at  90  Deniers  for  1  Ducat-,  what  fhould 
be  the  Sum  to  be  receiv’d  at  Hambourg  ? 

Multiply  the  -  888  Ducats,  1 7  $. 

94  D.  Bank, 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change,  at  90  Deniers ; 

The  Produft  will  be  -  80000  Groffes,  to  be 

divided  by  32  Groffes. 

Or  take  the  4,  which  is  - —  20000 
Again  the  4>  which  is  —  5000 

Then  the  4-,  to  have  - - -  2500  Marks  of  16 

Stivers  Lubs  of  the  Bank,  to  receive  at  Hambourg 

Venice  upon  Spain. 

Venice  negotiates  with  Seville,  Cadiz,  &c.  for  961  T? 
Ducats,  at  390  Maravedi’s  for  1  Ducat  j  what  is  the 
Sum  to  be  receiv’d  at  thofe  Places  ? 

Multiply  the  ... - - .  9614  of  the  Bank, 

of  24  Groffes, 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change,  at  390  Maravedi’s  j 
The  Product  will  be  374920  Maravedi’s,  to 

be  divided  by  375  Maravedi’s. 

The  Anfwer  is,  that  the  Sum  to  be  receiv’d  is  999 
Ducats  of  295  Maravedi’s. 


Venice  upon  Novi. 

A  Merchant  of  Venice  remits  to  Novi  231 24  Ducats 
at  1 85  Due.  for  100  Ecu’s ;  to  know  what  he  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  Novi,  fay. 

If  r  85  Ducats  give  but  1 00  Ecu’s  Mark  j  how  many 
will  2312^  Ducats  ? 

The  Anfwer  is,  that  he  is  to  receive  at  Now  12  ft 
Ecu’s  Mark. 


Venice  upon  Genoa. 

•  «  1  **  1* 


v  cmcc  upon  'jenuu. 
lice  negotiates  with  Genoa  for  960 
5.  for  1  Ecu  of  4  .Lircs ;  what  is  the  Sum  to 

_ 'i 


r’d  at  Genoa  ? 
nitiply  the 


96  Ducats  of  Grofc 

124  Venetian  Soldi,  Value 

Produift  is  11 9040  Soldi  of  die  Bank,  to  be  d' 

!cd  by  1 10  S.  of  Venice.  •  ,u  -r 

ic  Anfwer  will  be,  that  there  (hould  be  rc 


icat  i 


Venice  upon  Milan.  '  Duc. 

A  Merchant  ot  Venice  remits  to  Azr/m/  jjat 

at  1 60  Venetian  Soldi  for  1  Duo.  of  1 1 5  ’ 

muft  ho  receive  at  Milan  ?  Mulbpty 


COMM 


Multiply  the 


By 


9 

i t6o  Ducats  of  ^.Gros*.’ 
124  Venetian  Soldi,  Value  of 


the  Ducat. 


LUU 

Xlie  Product  will  be  156240  Soldi  of  the  Bank,  to  be 
divided  by  1 60  Soldi  of  Venice. 

And  the  Anfwer  is,  That  the  Merchant  is  to  receive 
at  Milan — 9764  Ducats  of  15  imperial  Soldi. 


Venice  upon  Naples. 

Venice  negotiates  with  Naples  for  68  6i  Due.  at  96 
Due.  of  1  o  Carlins,  what  are  they  to  receive  at  Na¬ 
ples  ? 

Multiply  the  —  686|-  of  the  ,  Bank  of  24Gros. 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change  at  96  Ducats  of  10  Carlins. 

Ducats  659^8  - 

1  o  Carlins 


'  Car^ns  2 

duct 


Grains  8 


80 

1  o  Grains 


to  receive  at  Na¬ 
ples. 


co 


Venice  upon  Rome. 

Vent  ice  negociates  with  Rome  for  600  Ducats  65  4 
Ecu’s  {lamp,  to  know  what  muft  be  received  at 
Rome ;  fay. 

If  100  Bank  Ducats— — give  65^  {lamp  Ecu’s— 
how  many  600  Bank  Ducats  ? 

The  An  Aver  is  393  Ecu’s,  to  receive  at  Rome. 


Venice  upon  Florence. 

Venice  negotiates  with  Florence  for  2500  Ducats,  at 
8  \  Ecu’s  of  7 i  Lires,  to  know'  what,  fcfr.  to  receive 
at  Florence  \  fay. 

If  roo  Bank  Ducats — give  8  iF  Ecu’s  of  7-2-  Lires~~- 
how  many  2500  IJank  Ducats  ? 

The  Anfwer  is  2037F  to  receive  at  Florence. 


Venice  upon  Leghorn. 

Venice  negotiates  with  Leghorn  for  g68  t  Ducats  at 
96  Piaftres  of  6  Lires,  to  know  what  Sum  muft  be 
received  at  Leghorn ;  fay. 

If  iod  Bank  Ducats. — give  96  piaftres  of  6  Lires— 
how  many  968-4-  Bank  Ducats  ? 

The  Anfwer  is  929-4-*-  Piaftres  of  6  Lires  to  receive 
at  Leghorn. 

Venice  updn  Lucca. 

A  Merchant  of  Venice  remits  to  Lucca *  490  Ducats, 
at  80  Ecu’s  of  7-1- Lires,  to  know  what  he  muft  receive 
at  Lucca  ;  fay, 

If  100  Bank  Ducats — give  80  Ecu’s  of  7-4  Lires — 
how  many  490  Bank  Ducats  ? 

The  Anfwer  is  392  Ecu's  of  7*  Lires,  to  receive 
at  Lucca. 

Venice  upon  Frankforr. 

Venice  negotiates  with  Frankfort  with  2000  Ducats 
at  120  Flor.  of  60  X.  to  know  what  Sum  muft  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  Frankfort  *  fay, 

If  100  Bank  Ducats — give  120  Flor.  of  60  X. 
Exchange— how  many  2000  Bank  Ducats  ?  - 

The  Anfwer  is  2400  Flor.  of  60  X  of  Exchange  to 
receive  at  Frankfort. 


Venice  upon  Nuremberg. 

Venice  negotiates  upon  Nuremberg  for  20 00  Ducats, 
at  148  Flor.  of  60  X  current,  to  know  what  Sum  muft 
be  received  at  Frankfort  j  fiiy, 

If  100  Bank  Ducats — give  140  Flor.  of  60  X  cur¬ 
rent—  how  many  2000  Bank  Ducats  ? 

•Die  Anfwer  is  2960  Flor.  of  60  X  current,  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  Nuremberg. 


E  R  C  -  Mi 

Exchanges  of  Rome  upon  the  principal  Place  's  of 

'Rome  is  the  Capital  of  Italy i  and  oj lefe  of  ajjipft 
famous  Empire*  and  of  the  hqeft  Pa rf  of  die  UniyeiTe  j 
by  its  Magnificence*  Antiquities*  and  the  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  curious  Things  to'  be  (eeh  there*  it  is  cftcemed 
one  of  the  faireft  Cities  of  the  whole  World. — Rome  is 
fituated  on  the  Liber. 

4  ♦ 

When  there  is  any  Exchange,  made  at  Romp,  the 
Banker  who  furnifhes  the  Bill  of  Exchange,  receives  its 
Value,  in  calculating  the  {lamp  Crown*  at  the  Rare  6f 
1523  half  Quatrins,  5  whereof  make  1  Bayock*  lo 
that  the  1523  half  Quatrins  make  up  7614-  Quatrins* 
which  make  up  15  Jules,  2  Baypcks,  it  Quatrins; 

But  when  a  Bill  of  Exchange  drawn  upon  fomebddy 
is  paid,  the  Bearer,  does  not  receive  the  Value  thereof 
otherwife  than  by  calculating  1525  half  QuatririS  for 
every  Ecu  of  ftamp,  which  produces  on  100  Ecu’s  2 
Jules  Profit. 

Row?  gives  to  London*  the  Suedi  Monet 4*  Of  CrOwri 
of  xo  Jules ,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  worth  above  5 
Shillings  6d  Sterling*  for  between  53d  to  6$d*  Sterling* 
To  Genoa  ditto,  for  135  to  125  Soldi.  .  ■ 

To  Bergha)n  ditto,,  for  170  to  J90  Soldi. 

To  Bologne  ditto,  for  95  to  100  Soldi; 

To  Ancona  100  ditto,  for  99  to  roo  CroWhs; 

To  the  following  Places  they  give  the  Crown  In 
Gold  or  half  PJftole  valued  at  15  Jules  or  1 5  Juies  \+ 
this  Agio  being  between  the  taking  up  of  Bills  of  Exr 
change  at  Rome  for  other  Places,  and  the  receiving  of 
the  Money  for  Bills  when  they  iliall  become  due  at 
Rome*  which  is  commonly  between:  2  and  3  Juies  iti 
100  Crowns  of  Gold,  or  2  or  3  Bayocks  per  Crown * 
Rome  gives 

To  Spain *  1  Crown  for  360  to  400  MaraVedi’s. 
fiolfam*  1  ditto  for  155  to  1 70  Cruitzers. 

Naples *  100  ditto  for  120  to  124  Ducats.  '  j 

France *  30  to  be  ditto  for  100  Ecu’s  of  6a  Sols 
Tournoij. 

Venice ,  50  to  83  ditto,  for  1 00  Ducats  Banco*  .  . 
Leghorn *  80  to  90  ditto,  for  100  Pezzo’s  of  7  LtreS< 
Novi*  98  to  104  ditto,  for  iop  Crowns  Novi. . 
Lwa*  100  ditto,  for  90  to  95  Crowns.  7  Lires  L 
The  half  Piftole  of  Grown  Gold  is  reckoned  to.  be 
worth  between  8  and  9  Shillings  Sterling. 


*  Exchanges  ofBcrgam. 

Berg  am  gives  to  Novi*  200  to  220  Crowns  for  xod 
Crowns  of  Novi. 

To  Milan  180  to  190  Soldi’s,  for  1  Ducat  of  115 
Soldi. 

To  Lyons*  1 20  to  1 30  Soldi,  for  1  Ecu  T ottmois. 

To  Rome *  170  to  190  Soldi,  for  1  Crown  of  10 
Jules. 

To  Venice*  1  Crown  of  7  Lires  for  1 1 5  to  1 20  V& 
nctian  Soldi. 

In  Bergatn  they  keep  their  Books  and  Accounts  in 
Lires,  Soldi,  and  Depiexs,  reckoning  20  Soldi’s  to  a 
Lire,  and  1 2  Deniers  to  a  Soldi. 


The  current  Prices  of  the  Exchange  of  Ancona. 
Ancona  gives  to  Vcnicei  80  to  too  Crowns  fat 
\  00  Ducats  Banco . 

To  Florence ,  roo  .to  115  ditto,  for  100  Crowns  of 
7  Lires  and  -i-. 

To  Rome*  99  to  102  ditto,  for  10 0  Crowns  of  10 Jules. 
To  Novi*  1 50  to  j6o  ditto,  for  100  Crowns  of  Novi* 
To  Bologne*- 95  to  98  ditto,  for  100  Crowns  of 

Bologne. 

The  Difference  between  the  Money  of  Exchange, 
and  the  current  Money  is  according  to  the  Quality  of 
the  Specie  they  make  their  Payment  in. 


Venice  upon  St.  Gall. 

Venice  negotiates  with  St.  Gall  for  1500  Ducats  at 

.l6°  Florins  of  60  X  current,  to  know  what  Sum  muft 
be  received  at  St.  Gall  j  fay, 

ft  100  Bank  Ducats — give  160  Flor.  of  60  X  cur- 
rcnt— h°w  many  1 500  Bank  Ducats  ? 

Lie  Anfwer  will  be  2400  Fior.  of  60  X  current  to 

rccciVc  at  St.  Gall. 


Exchanges  of  Florence, 

Florence,  a  City  of  Italy*  Capital  of  Tu fenny*  is 
fituated  on  the  River  Arm ,  which  divides  it  into  two 
unequal  Parts,  join’d  together  by  four  very  large  Stone 
Bridges :  It  is  rank’d  among  the  greateftCitic6of  Italy , 
having  very  near  6  Miles  Circuit. 

The  Ufa  nee  s  arc  reckon’d  at  Florence  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Places,  viz. 
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Upon  Antwerp ,  of  2  Months  Date, 

London,  of  3  Months. 

Spain,  of  2  and  3  Months. 

Lyon],  at  the  Fairs  and  Payments. 

Rome,  at  10  Days  Sight. 

Naples,  20  Days  Date. 

Venice,  20  Days  Date. 

Novu  at  the  Fairs. 

The  real  Monies  of  Florence  or  Lufcany, ,  ar  , 

The  Vifiole  of  Florence,  valued  at  20  Lires ,  o  3 
Jules  ■  but  Merchants  make  it  pafs  fomet.mes  for  2 

Ducat J  Crown,  or  Pezzo,  valued  at  7  Lires- 

-  The  Spanijh  Pezzo,  at  5  Lires,  on  5  Soldl  ’  wh 
paffes  current  among  Merchants  for  6  Lires. 

The  ! teftoon ,  at  2  Lires,  or  3  Jules. 

The  Jnle  of  8  Grains,  at  40  Quatnns.^ 

The  Lira,  or  Livre,  at  20  Soldi,  or  J«'e\ 

fame  Proportion  the  Part  of  aLire  as  a  Mark  of  13 
Shillings  and  4  Pence  is  ot  a  Pound  Sterling. 

Th?  Grace  *  1  Soldo,  2  3ds  pr  5  Off*™*- 
Twelve  Graces  make  20  Soldi. 

The  Imaginary  Soldo  is  worth  3  Quatrins. 

The  Black  Quatrin  is  1  Double. 

60  Quatrins  make  up  20  Soldi.  _  , 

Tit t  Graces  are  of  Silver  mix  d  with  Copper  ,  and 

the  $u atrins  of  bafe  Alloy:  Theft  two  forts  of  Mo 
nies  fcrve  to  pay  the  Merchandizes  bought  daily  m  the 

ShThe  Books  and  Accounts  are  kept  at  Florence ,  by 

Crowns,  Sols,  and  Gold  Demers  of  7-i  Lires. 

Thev  are  fummed  up  by  12  and  20  ,  becau 
Deniersy  make  the  Sol,  and  20  Sols  the  Gold  Crown 
Some  keep  their  Books  by  Piafters,  which  are  call  d 

Crowns.  ,  . 

Florence  (in  Exchange)  gives  to  , 

London ,  i  Crown  ol  yi  Lires,  for  55  d.  75 

Slpal  i  Ditto,  for  400  to  430  Maravedi’s. 
Portugal,  1  Ditto,  for  600  to  750  Rees. 

'  Milan,  1  Ditto,  for  1 00  to  1 3  o  Sols  of  the  Em  - 
Palermo  and  Meffma,  1  Ditto,  for  20  to  30  Carlins. 
France  ro  to  70  Ditto,  for  100  Ecu  s  Tournois 

JKTvS  » •*>  ““»• for  ■“  Crow"»  * Nm- 

Venice,  50  to  80  Ditto,  for  100  Ducats  Banco. 
Naples,  1 00  Ditto,  for  1 1 5  to  1 30  Ducats.  # 
Leghorn,  1 15  to  120  Soldi,  for  1  Pezzo  of  6  Lires., 

Lucca,  100  Ditto,  for  100  to  no  Crowns  of  7* 
Lires. 


Novi,  180  to  190  Pezzo’s  for  the  IOo  Crowns 
fyjark 

Rome,  100  Pezzo’s  for  80  to  90  Crowns  of  Gold. 
Geneva ,  100  Pezzo’s  for  100  to  105  Crowns  of 

G ^Leghorn  exchanges  with  Hambotirg,  Spain,  and  Mar- 
feilles  the  fame  Way  as  Florence  does  with  the  fame 
Places,  by  giving  Pezzo’s,  or  Pieces  of  Eight,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fame  Species  at  fo  much  per  Cent .  Profit  or 
Lofs,  according  to  the  Demands  or  Occurrences  in 

Trade. 

Exchanges  of  Genoa. 

_  ,  1  i 
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Genoa,  a  City  of  Italy,  on  the  Mediterranean ,  is 
the  Capital  of  a  fmall  Country  called  the  State  of  the 
Rcpublick  of  Genoa.  The  Coaft,  or  River  of  Genoa, 
extends  itfelf  from  the  Far  to  the  Magre,  which  con- 

tains  1 60  Miles. 

Genoa  is  the  moft  trading  City  (except  Venice)  of  all 
the  others  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  There 
are  found  there  Merchants  who  keep  a  Correfpondencc 

with  almoft  all  Parts  of  the  World 

There  is  a  Bank  at  Genoa  call  d  the  Mont  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  where  the  Pieces  of  8  Reals .  of  the  Rcpublick 

are  put  at  4  per  Cent.  ,  _ 

The  Monies  of  Genoa  are  exprelied,  and  Booh  arc 

kept  in  Lires,  Soldi,  and  Denier s  ■,  reckoning  1 2  De- 

niers  to  a  Soldo,  and  20  Soldi  to  a  Lire  ;  tho’  fome 

keep  their  Books  in  Pezzo’s  of  100  Soldi,  and  fome 

keep  their  Accounts  in  Crowns  Marks  of  Gold  dm- 

dine  the  Crown  into  20  Parts,  which  they  call  Soldi, 

and  the  Soldi  into  1 2  Parts,  which  they  call  Demers 

of  a  Crown. 

Genoa  gives  in  Exchange  to 

London,  the  Pezzo  of  5  Lires  for  45  to  j6d.  Ster- 

^Holland,  or  Brabant,  1  Ditto  for  90  to  10c >  Greets. 

France  too  Crowns  Mark  for  220  to  260 Ecus 
Tournois,  or  the  Pezzo  for  70  to  90  Sols  Tornms. 
Spain,  the  Pezzo  for  400  to  430  Maravedi  s. 

Portugal,  Ditto  for  600  to  750  Rees. 

Venice,  1  Crown  of  4  Lires  for  too  to  125  Soldi. 

Geneva,  1 00  Pezzo’s  for  1 01  to  1 3  5  Crowns 
Novi  1 1 8  to  1 24  Ditto  for  1 00  Crowns  Mark. 
Milan,  1  Crown  of  4  Lires  for  80  to  100  Imperial 

S°' 1  J'  to  125  Soldi  for  the  Crown  of  1 0  Jules. 

L  2f  too  to  105  Pezzo’s  for  100  Ditto  ot 

^Naples,  68  to  92  Soldi  for  1  Pezzo  of  9Carlms' 


Exchanges  of  Novi. 

—  1  1\  1 

Nov 

the  Confines  ot  L>omvaray.  x  nuc  -  — —  ^  *of 
the  Fairs  of  Genoa,  call  d,  at  prefe, , 

Novi,  which  are  tour,  kept  rcgula  y  ^  th(. 

■  -r>  •  c .  0n.  tllC..  lIc  rlfhtL  ^Xhe  fecoml 


Exchanges  of  Novi. 

,  is  in  the  State  of  the  Rcpublick  of 


Rome,  1 00  Ditto,  for  70  to  90  Roman  Crowns. 

Florence  exchanges  with  Amfterdam,  Antwerp,  • 

Genoa,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Leghorn  does  upon  tlie 

fa'id  Places. 

Exchanges  of  Leghorn. 

Leciiohn,  call’d,  in  the  Language  of  the  Country, 
if  trio,  a  famous  Port  of  Italy,  Many,  « ;  Leagues 

dilhnt  from  Florence,  where  almoft  all  the  VeMs 

all  Nations,  which  fail  for  the  Levant,  call  Anchoi  to 

take  in  tic fh  Provilions,  or  Bills  ot  Exchange,  Saints  ■  ..r0n- 

Money ,  for  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Smyrna,  Aeppo^A  "g  ^icll  Fair  lafts  8  Days,  and  they arc fome 

Places  of  the  Levant,  as  1  tatters,  01  “xs *  «  tlnucd  2  0r  3  Days  longer,  to  facilitate 
Reals  •,  beciuile  they  arc  current  in  all  the  Merchants. 

Places  ■,  which  is  the  Realon  why  they  are  fomctimts 
purchafed  at  2  or  3  Sols  above  their  juft  Value 
'  The  U lances,  as  well  as  the  Money  ot  Leghorn,  arc 

the  fame  as  thofe  of  Florence . 

Leghorn  (in  Exchange)  gives  to 
Holland,  the  Pezzo  ot  6  Lires,  for  83  to  100 

G  roots. 


The  third  the  ift  of  Augujt  caret  tnc  -  y 
And  the  fourth  the  2d  of  November,  call  d  the  l  } 

/ill  Saints. 


uicd  2  or  3  Uiiys  longei,  - 

inkers  and  Merchants.  in 

The  Books  and  Accounts  arc  kept, ,  >  fum. 

Crowns,  Sols,  and  Gold  Demers  Mar *,  ^  , 

med  up  by  12  and  20,  becaufe 

Sol,  and  20  Sols  1  Crown Mar L*  1  ;onMt0be 


oots.  . 

London ,  Ditto,  for  43  to  78  d.  Sterling. 

France,  Ditto,  for  70  to  80  Sols  Tournois,  01 

80  Pezzo’s  for  100  Leu’s  Tournois. 

Portugal,  tlie  Pezzo  Jor  600  to  750  Rccs. 

Florence ,  tlie  Pezzo  for  1 1 5  to  120  Soldi. 

Genoa,  100  Pezzo’s  lor  105  Pezzo  s  of  Genoa* 

1  Pezzo  for  100  to  105  Soldi.  « 

Venice *  01  to  100  Pezzo* s  tor  100  Ducats  Banco. 

miles,  L  1W.  for  1 12  to  u5  Ducats  ot  5 
'Puri  ns. 


60  to  Price. 


ice.  , 

Novi  exchanges  with  Maravcdi’s. 

Spain,  1  Crown  Mark  for  .  00  0  Coo  ^  Ecll-5 

France,  100  Crowns  Mark  toi  * 

1 00  Ditto,  for  n  8  to  1 90 Gold.  , 
Home,  100  Ditto,  for  98  to  i°4  q.„wis  of  7 1 
Florence,  .00  Ditto,  lor  100  to  »04  ^ 

Lires.  Leghorn, 


COMMERCE. 


foghorn,  ioo  Ditto,  for  180  to  190  Pezzo’sof  6 

llQm,  100  Ditto,  for  120  to  i24.Pezzo’s. 

•  Milan,  1  Ditto,  -for  150  to  220  Soldi. 

Lucca,  100  Ditto,  for  140  to  160  Crowns,'  of  y\ 

^Naples,  100  Ditto,  for  140  to  160  Ducats  of  5 

Palermo  and  Meffina ,  1  Ditto,  for  15  to  30  Carlins. 
Bologne ,  100  Ditto,  for  170  to  180  Crowns  of  85 

^Be'rgam,  100  Ditto,  for  250  to  290  Crowns  of  7 

^Ancona,  100  Ditto,  for  150  to  160  Crowns  of  7 
Lires . 


f 


Exchanges  of  Milan  on  the  principal  Places  of 

Europe. 

Milan,  a  City  of  Italy ,  Capital  of  the  Dutchy  of 
the  fame  Name,  is  one  of  the  greateft  in  Europe ,  and 
carries  on  a  very  confiderable  Commerce. 

Milan  exchanges  with 

London ,  1  Ducat  for  55  to  6yd.  Sterling. 

Spain ,  1  Ditto,  for  400  to  450  Maravedi’s.  . 

Venice,  1  Ditto,  for  150  to  200  Soldi. 

France,  70  to  90  Soldi,  for  i  Ecu  Four  no  is. 

Florence ,  ioo  to  130  Soldi,  .for  1  Crown  of  7-I- 
Lires. 

Genoa ,  Soto  100  Soldi,  fori  Crown  of  4  Lires. 
jVm,  1 50  to  200  Soldi,  for  1  Crown  Mark. 

Rome,  100  Ducats,  for  80  to  90  Crowns  Gold. 

Exchanges  of  Lucca  on  the  principal  Places  of  Europe. 

Lucca  is  a  Republick  in  the  States  of  Fufcany , 
where  the  Crowns  of  Exchange  are  reckoned  at  7 
Lires  10  Soldi,  the  Lire  at  20  Soldi,  and  die  Soldo  at 
12  Deniers. 

Lucca  exchanges  with 

France ,  40  to  70  Crowns  of  yl Lires,  for  100  Ecu’s 
four  no  is. 

Florence ,  100  to  no  Ditto,  for  100  Crowns  of  yi 
Lires  of  Florence. 

Novi ,  140  to  160  Crowns  of  yi  Lires,  for  ioo 
Crowns  Mark. 

Rome ,  90  to  95  Ditto,  for  100  Crowns  of  Gold. 
Venice ,  80  to  85  Ditto,  for  100  Ducats  Banco. 
Bologne ,  1  Crown  of  y\  Lires,  for  100  to  1 10  Soldi 
of  Bologne. 


Exchanges  of  Bologne  with  the  principal  Places  of 

Europe. 

Bologne,  call’d  the  Grajfa,  becaufe  of  the  Ferti¬ 
lity  of  its  Soil,  is  one  of  the  faired  Cities  of  Italy, 
where  mod  of  the  Streets  are  border’d  with  Porches 
which  fupport  the  Houfes,  and  where  the  Commerce  is 
vciy  confide rable. 

There  are  fevcral  Mounts  in  Bologne,  diftinguifli’d 
by  perpetual  Mounts ,  and  free  Mounts  \  tlicfe  arc 
Places  where  ready  Cadi  is  receiv’d,  for  which  they 
give,  at  the  perpetual  Mounts ,  7  or  8  per  Cent,  for  a 
Year ;  and  at  the  free  Mounts  4  per  Cent . 

The  current  Species  of  Bologne ,  arc,  the 

Spanijh  Pjloles ,  of  15T  Lires,  or  310  Soldi,  or 
Boligni’s. 

Italian  Pijloles ,  of  1 5  Lires,  or  300  Soldi,  or  Bo- 
ligni’s, 

Sequin  of  Venice,  ot  0  Lires,  or  180  Soldi,  or  Bo¬ 
ligni’s. 

Hongor  of  Gold,  of  8  Lires  10  Soldi,  or  170  Soldi, 

or  Boligni’s. 

Bticatoon  of  Milan,  5  Lires  2  Soldi,  or  102  Soldi, 

or  Boligni’s. 

Silver  Crown  of  Genoa,  6  Lires  4  Soldi,  or  124  Soldi, 

or  Boligni’s, 

lope's,  or  Roman  Croivn,  n  I.jrcs,  or  100  Soldi,  or 

Boligni’s. 

Spanijh  Pezzo,  or  Crown,  4  Lires  5  Soldi,  or  85 

Soldi,  or  Boligni’s, 

Icftoons,  of  1  Lire  10  Soldi,  or  30  Soldi,  or  Bo- 
ligiu’s,  '  3 


Jule,  of  20  Quatrins,  or  3  Soldi  13  d.  or  Boligni’s- 
Soldo,  or  Boligni ,  is  valued  at  6  Quatrins. 

Bayock ,  is  valued  at  the  fame  of  the  Soldo,  and  i$ 
the  fame  Thing. 

The  Books  and  '  Accounts  are  kept  at  Bologne  in 
Lives ,  Soldi,  and  Quatrins  reckoning  twenty  Soldi  to 
a  Lire,  and  fix  Quatrins  to  a  Soldo. 

Bologne  exchanges  with 

V mice ,  1  Crown  of  8  5  Boligni’s  or  Soldi  of  Bologne , 
for  125  to  130  Soldi  Banco  of  Venice. 

France ,  50  to  60  Boligni’s  for  1  Ecu  of  6  Sols  Four-* 
nois. 

Rome,  95  to  100  Soldi  or  Boligni’s,  for  the  Crown 
of  10  Jules. 

Novi ,  170  to  180  Crowns  of  85  Boligni’s,  for  100 
Crowns  Mark  of  Novi. 

Lucca,  100  Crowns  to  1 10  Boligni’s  or  Soldi,  fori 
Crown  of  yi  Lires. 

Florence ,  100  to  105  Soldi  for  the  Ducat,  or  Crown 
of  7  Lires. 

Naples,  90  to  100  Ditto,  for  the  Ducat  of  10 
Carlins. 

... 

Exchanges  of  Naples  on  the  principal  Places  of 
■  1  •• ;  -Europe. 

In  Naples  they  commonly  reckon  by  Carlins ,  as 
in  Holland  they  do  by  Guilders  or  Florins,  or  in  Great 
Britain  by  Pounds-  Sterling ;  and  they  keep  their  Ac¬ 
counts  in  Ducats,  Farins ,  and  Grains  reckoning  5 
Tarins  to  a  Ducat,  and  20  Grains  to  a  Tarin. 

The  real  Monies  of  Naples  are,  the 
■  Spanijh  Pifiole ,  ;  valued  at  33  Carlins. 

Italian  Piftole ,  valued  at  3  o  Ditto. 

Sequin,  valued  at  18  Ditto. 

Gold  Ducat ,  valued  at  1 2  Ditto. 

Gold  Crown,  valued  at  13  Ditto. 

Current  Ducat,  valued  at  1  o  Ditto. 

Current  Crown,  valued  at  1 1  Ditto. 

Spanijh  Pezzo,  valued  at  9  Ditto- 
Farin ,  valued  at  2  Ditto. 

Carlin ,  valued  at  10  Grains. 

Grain ,  valued  at  3  Quatrins. 

They  give  in  Exchange,  the 
Gold  Crown ,  of  13  Carlins. 

A  Gold  Ducat ,  of  22  Ditto.' 

A  Current  Crown ,  of  1 1  Ditto.' 

A  Current  Ducat ,  of  10  Ditto. 

A  Spanijh  Pezzo,  of  9  Ditto. 

Naples  exchanges  with 

Spain,  the  Ducat  of  10  Carlins,  for  380  to  400  Ma* 
raved  i’s. 

Genoa ,  the  Pezzo  of  9  Carlins,  for  60  to  90  Soldi. 
Palermo ,  the  Ducat  of  10  Carlins,  for  160  to  170 
Ponti. 

Leghorn ,  112  to  115  Ditto,  for  100  Pi  afters  of  6 
Lires. 

Venice ,  90  to  100  Ditto,  for  100  Ducats  Banco.' 
Florence,  115  to  130  Ditto,  for  100  Crowns. 

Rome,  120  to  124  Ditto,  for  100  Crowns  Gold. 
Novi,  140  to  1 60  Ditto,  for  100  Crowns  Mark. 
France,  70  to  100  Ditto,  for  100  Ecu’s  Fournoisl 

Exchanges  of  Palermo  and  Medina,  on  the  principal 

Places  of  Europe. 

The  real  Monies,  and  thofc  of  Exchange,  of  Pa¬ 
lermo  and  Meffina,  arc,  the 

Dueat,  worth  13  Tarins,  or  26  Carlins. 

Crown,  current  Gold  and  Silver,  worth  12  Tarins,' 
or  24  Carlins. 

Piajlcr,  current  of  Sicily,  worth  10  Tarins,  or  20 
Carlins. 

Spanijh  Piajlcr,  worth  1 1  Tarins,  or  22  Carlins-I 
Florin ,  worth  6  Tarins,  or  12  Carlins. 

Farin,  worth  2  Carlins,  or  20  Grains, 

Carlin,  worth  10  Grains. 

Ounce ,  imaginary  Money,  worth  30  Tarins,  or  Co 
Carlins,  or  20  Grains. 

Grain,  worth  6  Piccoli, 

Eight  Piccoli ,  worth  1  Ponti. 

The  Books  and  Accounts  are  kept  by  Ounces,  Farins, 
q  R  Grains # 
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Grains ,  and  Piccoli,  which  they  film  lip  by  30,  by  20, 
and  by  6,  fince  the  Ounce  is  worth,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  already,  30  Tarins,  the  Turin  20  Grains,  and 
the  Grain  6  Piccoli. 

Palermo  and  MeJJina  exchanges  with, 

Spain ,  1  Florin  of  6  Tarins,  for  230  to  250  Ma¬ 
ra  vedes. 

t 

Florence ,  20  to  30  Carlins  for  1  Crown  of  7  Li  res  i. 
Novi,  15  to  30  Cdrlins,  for  1  Crown  Mark. 

Naples ,  160  to -1 70  Ponti,  for  1  Ducat  of  5  Tarins. 

€ 

Note ,  That  Palermo  and  Meffina  exchange  with  one 
another  at  10  per  Cent.  Profit  or  Lofs  acccording  to 
the  Courfe  of  the  Exchange  :  And  belides .  the 
abovemOntioned  Places,  the  Sicilians  do  fometimes 
exchange  with  London ,  Antwerp ,  Venice  and  Lyons , 
by  giving  their  Ducats  of  13  Tarins,  or  their  current 
Crowns  of  12  Tarins,  for  a  certain  Quantity  of  the 
Money  of  thefe  Places,  according  to  the  Courfe  of 
the  Exchange. 

IJland  of  Malta. 

The  celebrated  IJland  of  Malta ,  called  anciently 
Melita ,  is  fituated  on  the  African  Sea,  fix  Leagues  or 
thereabouts,  diftant  from  Sicily ,  the  Cape  of  Paffero , 
being  North  of  it.  The  Sea  between  both  Places,  is 
called  the  Channel  of  Malta. 

There  are  two  confiderable  Towns  in  the  Ifland  of 
Malta ,  viz.  the  old  Town ,  or  Cevita  Vecchia ,  and  that 
called  Malta.  — The  Maltefe  have  two  Sorts  of 
Money,  one  of  Silver ,  and  the  .other  of  Coppe)\ 
When  they  treat  or  bargain  for  any  Thing,  it  mult 
always  be  exprefted  whether  the  Payment  be  in  Silver 
Money  or  Brafs  Money  *,  the  Silver  Money  being  worth 
more  or  lefs  than  50  per  Cent,  more  than  the  Brafs 
Money ;  fo  that  1 00  Crowns  of  Silver  arc  always 
worth  1 50  of  Copper. 

T he  real  Species  of  the  Wand  of  Malta  $  are. 

The  Italian  Pijloles ,  worth  58  Tarins.  ■  - 

The  Sequins  or  Ducats ,  worth  32  Tarins. 

The  Piaftres ,  Ecu,  or  Real  of  Otto,  worth  16 
Tarins. 

T he  Deci  Tarim*  worth  1  o  T arins. 

The  Tarins ,  worth  20  Grains. 

The  Carlins ,  worth  10  Grains. 

The  Grains ,  worth  6  Piccoli. 

Exchanges  of  TURKEY. 
Constantinople. 

The  foreign  Monies  current  at  Conjlantinople,  are ; 
•The  Venetian  Sequin ,  worth  280  Afpres. 

The  Hongre ,  worth  240  to  250  Afpres. 

The  Pezzo  or  Piajlre ,  wortli  108  to  110  Afpres. 

Note,  That  this  Pezzo,  when  of  full  Weight,  pafTes 
in  Exchange  for  Goods  for  118  to  120  Afpres. 

The  Caragrough ,  a  German  Piece,  worth  1 20  Afpres. 

The  Dollars  of  Infpruck,  and  fevcral  others,  wortli 
1 1 5  Afpres. 

The  AJfelanis ,  and  French  Ecu,  wortli  80  Afpres. 
The  Alrafs ,  a  Polijh  Money,  wortli  28  to  30  Afpres. 
The  Turk,  a  Piece  of  Lor  rain,  worth  38  to  40 
Afpres. 

The  Izclote ,  a  German  Piece,  wortli  78  to  80  Afpres. 

Note,  That  the  French  Pieces  of  5  Sols  ufed  to  pafs 
formerly  at  Conjlantinople  for  4  Sols  6  Deniers,  and 
the  1  ?.  to  make  1  Piaftre  Aflelani,  but  they  are  no 
more  current  there,  bccaufe  of  the  raft  Quantity  of 
fallc  ones  which  had  been  lent  thither. 


um  ik  N  A , 

Smyrna,  by  flic  Turks  called  Ifnir,  is  fi mate 

Natoha  towards  the  Archipelago,  and  belongs  to 

Ottoman  Empire  ;  it  is  the  molt  confiderable  of.il 

hchelles  of  the  Levant,  as  well  for  its  great  Comm 

as  for  die  vail  Number  of*  VeficJs  from  all  Part 

Europe,  which  anchor  there,  but  efpecially  f 

Ff  finer,  Italy,  England  and  Holland,  befidcs  the 
ft  an  Caravans. 


Sevilian  Piaftres  of  a  great  Wc4llt  ^7  CL° 

Marfeilles-  60  Sols  6  Demers,  or  AV  ^  4 « 

they  are  in  want  of  them  ,  becaufe  i„  confirf  °n as 
ments  they  are  weighed  together  derable  V 
Drachms,  are  reckoned  i7  Pjaft’  150 

Drachms  for  a  Piaftre  ;  and  a  Merchant h‘Ch,  arc  S 
or  5  per  Cent,  upon  8  Piaftres.  _  vv°u!d  |0fc 

Their  current  Money  is  the  Mel™,  c 

but  they  have  Pieces  of  Gold  filed  ScWf  Afpr<s ; 
2  Pezzo’s  and  4,  or  2*  Piaftres.  henfts>  *«th 


O/Alexandritta  or  Scandaroov 

.  Alexandretta,  by  the  Turks  called  T  , 
is  a  City  of  Syria,  at  the  Extremity  of  the  \  ■ 

nean  Sea ,  and  is  no  otherwife  confiderable  tl  mcdltirra~ 
it  is  the  Port  neareft  to  Aleppo,  where  all  V  ir?  ^Ccau^ 


'Ocp 


anchor, 
All 


though  it  be  25  Leagues  diftant  from 
the  Merchandizes  unloaded  at  Alexandretta ^ 
Caravans  to  Aleppo ,  which  is  one  of  the  nrin^  ^nt  ty 
beft  peopled  Cities  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ’  a"(i 

The  current  Money  of  Alexandretta  and  ^  . 
fort  of  Piaftre  much  like  the  Afielany  of  Cr-,#  ^  ,Sa 
and  is  worth  80  Afpres,  i.  e.  44  to  4. r  Sri 
of  Holland,  or  54  to  55  Sols  Tournois  of  hancT^ 


Of  Aleppo. 

Aleppo,  a  City  of  Syria,  is  fituated  between  A* 
andretta  and  the  Euphrates  s  its  Commerce  rnnf,a 

Silk,  Camlets,  Goats  Hair,  Galls,  Soap,  and  fever!) 
other  Merchandizes.  Merchants  from  all  Parts  f 
Europe  refort  thither,  without  mentioning  the 
Arabs,  Perfians,  and  Indians.  0  ’ 

.  The  current  Money  of  Aleppo  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
Alexandretta. 

Of  Seyda. 

Seyda,  a  Town  of  Phoenicia  in  Syria,  is  fituated 
on  the  Sea-fid e. — S eyda  is  very  rich,  its  Port  was 
formerly  very  good,  and  could  contain  icveral  Veflels, 
but  at  prefent  none  but  very  fmall  Ships  can  enter  it, 
the  great  ones  anchor  in  the  Road,  at  fome  Miles  from 
the  Town. 

The  current  Money  of  Seyda  is  the  time  as  that  of 
Alexandretta  and  Aleppo.  The  Perfians  regulate  a) moll 
always  the  Courfe  of  Exchange,  which  is  fometimes 
high,  and  fometimes  low,  according  as  they  want  to 
draw  or  to  remit. 


Exchanges  of  Spain  with  the  principal  Places  of  Europe. 

Spain  is  the  mod  weft  ward  Kingdom  of  Europe  •, 
Madrid  is  the  Capital  thereof  and  the  ordinary  Manlion 
ol  the  Kings.  Madrid  is  a  new  City  fituated  on  the 
little  River  M.azanarer: 

Seville  on  the  Guadalquivir  is  the  Capital  of  Ihula- 
loufia,  the  greateft  City  in  Spain  after  Madrid,  and  one 
of  the  richcil  and  the  mod  trading  of  Europe .  This 
City  and  Segovia,  are  the  only  two  in  Spain,  where 
there  are  fabricated  Pieces  of  Gold  and  Silver.  Tra¬ 
vellers  admire  the  Neatnefs  of  the  Place  where  Mer¬ 
chants  meet,  to  treat  of  their  Commerce :  There  arc 
fevcral  Tilings  to  be  admired  in  Seville,  and  it  is  in 
that  Scnfe  that  the  Spaniards  fay,  qni  no  ha  vijla  Sevilla, 
no  ha  vijla  Mar av ilia  \  i.  e.  He  that  has  not  feen  Seville, 
has  not  feen  a  Wonder. 

Cadiz,  an  Ifland  on  the  Weftcrn  Coafl  o\' Ma- 
loufia,  northward  of  the  Strcight  of  Gibraltar ,  is  joined 
to  the  main  Land  on  the  Eaft  by  a  Bridge  called  the 
Bridge  of  the  Sac.  The  City  is  peopled  with  a  great 
Number  of  very  rich  Merchants,  who  haw  very  beau¬ 
tiful  Magazines,  or  Warehoufes.  . 

At  Cadiz  arrive  the  Fleets  and  Galleons  from  t  ic 
Wejl-Indics,  witli  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  .Merchan¬ 
dizes  which  the  Spaniards  draw  from  America,  w henj 
all  other  Nations  are  forbid  trading,  under  lain  0 
Death.  , 

The  Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  from  AnMty  j7‘ 
Amjlcrdam  Upon  Spain,  are  to  he  protefied,  at  tlie  • 
lure  of  Payment,  at  Cadiz,  fourteen  Days  after  <7 
are  become  due  i  ‘but  iftlic'Porfon  that  has  one  or  ' 
Bills  of  Exchange  ncglcdt  protefting  at  char  1 |I11C’  ’/* 
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,  e  14th  Day,  at  the  fartheft,  and  the  Acceptors  hap- 
en  to  break ;  thofe  Letters,  then,  are  on  the  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Bearers,  and  not  on  that  of  the  Drawers 

or  Endorfers. 

Spain  gives  to 

Holland ,  Brabant,  Flanders ,  Z  eland,  and  Hambourg, 

i  Ducat  for  78  to  125  Groots. 

England,  the  Pefo  for  52  d.  to  72  d.  Sterling. 

France,  between  230  and  290  Maravedi’s,  for  1 
£cl,  of  3  Livres,  or  60  Sols  Toumois. 

Portugal,  100  Ducats  for  180  to  200  Cruzades,  or 
a  piftole  for  2S0  to  300  Rees. 

Novi,  between  500  and  550  Maravedi’s  for  1  Crown 

Mark. 

Rome,  between  360  and  400  Ditto,  for  a  Roman 

Crown. 

Venice,  between  350  and  390  Ditto,  for  1  Ducat 

Banco.  ^ 

Florence,  between  400  and  430  Ditto,  for  1  J^ucat 

of  7  Li  res  10  Sol. 

Leghorn,  between  400  and  43  5  Ditto,  for  1  Pezzo 
of  6  hires. 

Genoa,  between  400  and  435  Ditto,  for  1  Pezzo  of 
5  Lires. 

Milan,  between  420  and  450  Ditto,  for  1  Ducat  of 
1 1 5  Sols. 

Naples,  between  370  and  400  Ditto,  for  1  Ducat  of 
10  Carlins. 

Palermo  and  Mejjina,  between  240  and  260  Ditto, 
for  1  Florin  of  6  Tarins. 

They  have  an  Exchange  with  many  other  Places, 
and  commonly  give  the  Ducat  ;  and  the  Places  of 
Trade  in  this  Kingdom  have  a  reciprocal  Exchange 
among  themfelves,  commonly  at  lb  much  per  Cent . 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  Occafion  offers.  The  Mer¬ 
chants  of  Spain  are  not  fo  ftrift  in  obferving  the  Law 
of  Exchange,  as  they  are  in  England . 

A  Merchant  of  Cadiz,  Seville,  &c.  negotiates  with 
Holland  for  1532  Ducats  of  old  Plata,  at  121  Groots 
fer  Ducat ;  to  know  how  much  he  is  to  receive  at  ei¬ 
ther  of  thofe  Places. 

Multiply  the  - -  — -  — >  1532  Due.  of  375 

Maravedi’s, 

By  the  Price  of  the  Change,  at  1 2 1  Groots  ; 

The  Product  is  -  18537I2  Groots*,  from 

which  take  off  the  laft  Figure. 

Take  the  to  have  -  4634  Flor.  6  Stivers 

Bank  at  Amfterdam , 

Then  take  the -i,  to  have  —  772  Livres,  7  S.  8 

Gr.  at  Antwerp. 

The  185372  Groots  can  be  divided  by  40,  and  by 
240  Groots,  if  they  be  divided  by  40,  and  the  Half 
be  taken  of  what  will  remain  to  be  divided ;  or  it  be 
multiplied  by  20  Stivers,  dividing  the  Product  by  40 
Groots,  Value  of  the  Florin  •,  the  Product  will  be,  as 
above,  4634  Flo.  6  S.  Bank  Money  to  receive  at  Am- 
fierdam. 

If  the  185372  Groots  were  divided  by  240  Groots, 
and  what  remains  of  the  firft  Divifion  fhould  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  20  Stivers,  and  of  the  fccond  by  12  Groots; 
the  Prod  lift  would  be,  as  above,  772  Liv.  7  Sols,  8 
Groots,  Bank  or  PermilTion  Money  at  Antwerp . 

Spain  upon  Hamburgh. 

Spain  negotiates  with  Hambourg  for  496  Ducats,  15 
Stivers,  5^4  Groots;  to  know  what  Sum  mull  be  rc- 
cciv’cl  at  Hambourg. 

Multiply  the  — . — -  496  Ducats,  15 

Stivers,  544  Groots, 

Ky  the  Price  of  the  Exchange,  at  124  Groots  for  1 

Ducat  of  375  Maravedi’s ;  - 

ho  Prod uft  will  be  - —  61 600  Groots. 

Divide  the  61600  Groots  by  32  Groots,  (Value  of 
the  Mark  .Lubs)  or  by  64  Groots,  (Value  of  the 
eaklyr)  or  by  96  Groots,  (Value  of  the  Rixdollar) 
faking  the  Half  to  have  Stivers,  and. Deniers  Lubs; 
aiu  will  be  receiv’d,  at  Hambourg ,  1925  Marks, 
or  Dealders,  or  6414  Rixdyllurs,  Bank  Money. 
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Spain  upon  England  or  London. 

^  or  Cadiz,  will  draw  upon,  or  remit  to 
London ,  (or  other  Places  of  England)  2344-4  Piaftefs, 
or  Pieces  of  8  Reals,  at  the  Rate  of  60  d.  Sterling 
for  1  Piafter,  worth  272  MaravediY;  to  know  what 
they  are  to  receive  in  London. 

Multiply  the - 2344-*-  Piafters,  or 

Pieces  of  8  Reals, 

By  the  Price  of  the  Exchange,  at  60  d.  Sterl.  for 

1  Piafter ;  —  .. 

The  Produd  will  be  -  140670^  Sterl.  to 

be  divided  by  240. 

Take  the  Half,  to  have  586  Pounds,  2)  d.  Sterling 
to  receive  in  London . 

Spain  upon  France. 

Cadiz,  Seville,  &c.  negotiates  with  Paris,  Lyons , 
&c.  for  1 755  ry  Ducats,  at  280  Maravedi’s  for  1  Ecu ; 
or  for  600  Piftoles,  at  100  Piftoles  for  105  Louis 
d’Or ;  to  know  what  muft  be  receiv’d  at  Paris,  Lyons , 

Operation  by  Maravedi’s. 

Reduce  into  Maravedi’s  the  1 755*4.  Ducats, 

In  multiplying  the  Ducats  by  375  Maravedi’s  ; 

The  Produft  will  be  -  658 140  Maravedi’s. 

Divide  the  658140  Maravedi’s  by  280  of  the  Price 
of  the  Change  for  1  Ecu  T our  no  is  of  60  Sols,  multi¬ 
plying  what  remains  of  the  firft  Divifion  by  60  Sols, 
and  of  the  fecond  by  12  Deniers;  and  the  Anfwer  wills 

be,  23504  Ecu’s  of  60  Sols  to  be  received  at  Paris , 
Lyo?is ,  &c. 

Operation  by  Piftoles. 

Say,  If  100  Piftoles  give  105  Louis  d’Or,  how 
many  600  Piftoles  ? 

The  Anfwer  is,  330  Louis  d’Or  to  be  received  at 
Paris,  Lyons ,  &c. 

Note,  That  there  are  but  few  Bankers  at  Madrid  for 
France ;  there  are  only  Merchants,  and  fome  other 
Perfons  who  give  Bills  to  Auvergnats,  from  whom 
they  take  5,  6,  7,  and  as  far  as  10  per  Cent.  Profit, 
Piftoles  for  Piftoles,  i.  e.  that  they  muft  give  in 
Spain  from  105  to  110  Piftoles,  to  receive  100  in 
France.  Moft  of  the  Treats  and  Remittances  of 
Spain  upon  France,  are  made  by  means  of  the  Cor¬ 
respondencies  of  Amfterdam,  /bitwerp,  or  Hambourg. 

Spain  upon  Novi. 

Spain  negotiates  with  Novi  for  944  Ducats,  at  590 
Maravedi’s  for  1  Crown  Mark ;  to  know  what  Sum 
muft  be  received  at  Novi. 

Multiply  the  944  Ducats 

By  -  375  Maravedi’s,  Value  of  the  Du¬ 
cat  ;  ■ — * - 

YouTl  have  354000  Maravedi’s. 

Divide  the  35400  Maravedi’s  by  59 o  Maravedi’s  of 

the  Price  of  die  Exchange  for  a  Crown  Mark  of  Novi , 

multiplying  what  remains  of  the  firft  Divifion  by  20 

Sols,  and  of  the  fccond  by  12  Deniers  ;  and  you’ll 

have  600  Crowns  Mark  to  receive  at  Novi. 

Spain  upon  Rome. 

Spain  negotiates  witli  Rome  for  394  Ducats,  and  250 
at  370  Maravedi’s  for  1  Crown  Stamp;  to  know 
what  Sum  muft  be  receiv’d  at  Rome. 

Multiply  the  -  394  Ducats, 

250  Maravedi’s, 

By  the  Value  of  die  Ducat,  which  is  375  Maravc- 
di’s,  adding  the  250  ; - 

The  Produft  will  be  -  148000  Marave¬ 

di’s,  to  be  divided  by  370  P.  Ch. 

And  you’ll  have  400  Crowns  Stamp,  of  154  Jules, 
to  receive  at  Rome. 

Spain  upon  Genoa. 

Spain  negotiates  with  Genoa  for  739  Ducats,  and 
255,  at  402  Maravcdi’s  for  1  Piafter;  to  know  what 
mull  be  receiv’d  at  Genoa. 


Multiply 
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Multiply  the  ...  —  ■  —  — — —  73-9  Ducats, 

255  Maravedi’s, 

By  the  Value  of  the  Ducat,  which  is  375  Marave¬ 
di’s,  adding  the  255;  - 

The  Product  will  be  -  277380 'Marave¬ 

di’s,  to  be  divided  by  402  P.  Ch. 

And  you’ll  have  690  Piafters  5  Lires  to  receive  at 
Genoa. 

'  Spain  upon  Florence. 

Spain  negotiates  with  Florence  for  480  Ducats,  and 
200  Maravedi’s,  at  400  Maravedi’s  for  1  Crown  of 
yi  L.  to  know  what  Sum  they  muft  receive  at  Flo¬ 
rence. 

Multiply  the  - . —  -  480  Ducats, 

200  Maravedi’s, 

By  the  Value  of  the  Ducat,  which  is  375  Marave¬ 
di’s,  adding  the  200  ;  - — — - 

The  Produft  will  be  -  180200  to  be  di¬ 

vided  by  400,  Price  of  the  Exchange. 

You’ll  have  450!  Ecu’s,  of  7-*-  Lires,  to  receive  at 
Florence . 

Spain  upon  Venice. 

Spain  negotiates  with  Venice  for  999  Ducats  295 
Maravedi’s,  at  390 Maravedi’s  for  1  Ducat;  to  know 
the  Sum  to  be  receiv’d  at  Venice . 

Multiply  the  —  999  Ducats,  295  Maravedi’s, 

By  -  —  -  375  Maravedi’s,  adding  the 

295>  .  — -  . 

The  Product  will  be  374920  Maravedi’s,  to  be  divi¬ 
ded  by  390,  Price  Ch. 

And  you’ll  have  96  iL  Ducats  to  receive  at  Venice . 

Spain  upon  Milan. 

Spain  negotiates  with  Milan  for  271  Ducats,  235 
Maravedi’s,  at  440  Maravedi’s  for  1  Ducat ;  to  know 
what  Sum  muft  be  receiv’d  at  Milan. 

Multiply  the  271  Ducats  235  Maravedi’s, 

By  -  —  375  Maravedi’s,  adding  the 

235;  .  - 

The  Product  will  be  1 01 860  Maravedi’s,  to  be  divided 
by  440,  Price  of  the  Exchange. 

And  you’ll  have  23  i's  Ducats,  of  1 15  Soldi,  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  Milan. 

Exchanges  of  Portugal,  or  of  Lifbon  and  Oporto. 
Portugal  is  an  hereditary  Kingdom  in  Europe , 
weftward  of  Spain ;  thefe  Dominions  are  the  fmallcft 
in  Europe ,  but  are,  ncverthele/s,  the  moft  con  Oder- 
able,  for  their  Fertility  and  Riches.  They  contain 
fix  hundred  privilegiate  Towns,  or  Boroughs,  and  more 
than  four  thoufand  Parifhes.  Among  the  Towns,  or 
Cities,  Liflwn  is  the  capital,  one  of  the  faireft  and 
richeft  of  Europe ,  fituated  upon  the  Fag  us,  which  dif- 
cmbogucs  into  the  Ocean.  Thither  refort,  at  all 
Times,  an  extraordinary  Number  of  Merchants  of  all 
Nations. 

Oporto  is  a  trading  Town  of  the  fame  Kingdom, 
towards  the  Mouth  of  the  Doiiro ;  it  is  one  of  the 
molt  confidcrablc  of  Portugal,  as  well  for  its  Commerce , 
as  for  its  Antiquity. 

The  Books  and  Accounts  arc  kept  at  Lifim,  and 
other  Places  of  Portugal ,  by  Millions,  Thoufands,  and 
Hundred  Rccs;  dividing  and  feparating  the  Thoufand 
from  the  Hundred  by  an  0  with  a  Line  cut  through  the 
Middle,  as  the  Millions  from  the  Thoufands  only  by 
a  Point,  or  Dot,  as  underneath. 

5.2790560 

17.1860475 

6*573©349 
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Portugal  gives  to 

London,  iooo  Rees,  for  52//.  and  Sod.  Sterling. 
Holland ,  Brabant ,  /  lambourg,  See.  1  Crufade  of 
400  Rees,  for  .jo  to  60  Ciroots. 

Spain,  between  180  and  200  Cru fades,  for  100  Du¬ 
cats  of  375  Maravedi’s. 

France,  between  500  and  650  Rccs,  for  1  Ecu  of 
6q  Sols  Fouvnois. 


Florence ,  between  600  and  RPP~  c 

of  74  Lires.  /5  *£e*’  f°r  i  Cro„n 

Genoa,  between  600  and  750  Rccs  f 
5  Lires.  5  ur  1  Pez2o  of 

Legh°rn,  between  600  and  750  Rees>  for  ,  p 
of  6  Lires.  ’  ior  1  i 
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Note,  When  they  exchange  with  France  it '  u 

way  of  Amfterdam ,  Antwerp,  or  Hamboun  7  !hc 
this  Country  draws,  or  remits  upon  FI,.  A’  and  lf 
of  the  Low  Countries,  it  is  done  bv  or  any 
Lijbon.  The  Exchanges  praftifed  at  oLV  °f 
other  Towns  of  this  Kingdom,  to  for<£n  Vnd 
tries,  are  the  fame  of  thofe  praftifed  at 

Portugal  upon  England,  or  London 
Portugal  negotiates  with  London  for  r 

fades,  at  i  ooo  Rees  for  64  Shillings  Sterling . 
what  Sum  muft  be  received  in  London.  B  ’  ™uw 
Multiply  the  —  3  8  7  j  ^  Crufades 

By  -  -  400  Rees, 

The  Produft  will  be  1548500  Rees';  which  divided 
by  1 00  Rees,  will  produce  15484  Thoufands 

Multiply  the  15484  Thoufands  by  64  Shillings 
Price  of  the  Exchange,  and  reduce  the  Shillings  into 
Pounds  Sterling  j  you’ll  have  503/.  5^  Shillings  Scerl 
ling  to  receive  in  London . 

Portugal  upon  Paris  or  Lyons. 

Portugal  negotiates  with  Paris  or  Lyons  for  6930 
Crufades,  at  660  Rees  for  1  Ecu  of  60  Sob  foumis  • 
to  know  the  Sum  which  muft  be  received  at  Paris  or 
Lyons. 

Reduce  into  Rees  the  69 30  Crufades, 

In  multiplying  them  by  400  Rees ; 

The  Produft  will  be  2772000  Rccs,  to  be  divided 
by  660  Rees,  Price  Ch. 

And  you’ll  have  to  receive  at  Paris  or  Lyons  4200 
Ecu’s  of  60  Sols  Tournois . 


Portugal  upon  Florence. 

Portugal  negotiates  with  Florence  for  93  ji  Crufades, 
at  750  Rees  for  1  Crown  of  y\  Lires;  ro  know  the 
Sum  to  be  received  at  Florence . 

Multiply  the  —  9374  Crufades 

By  -  ■  — .  400  Rees, 

The  Produft:  will  be  375000  Rccs,  to  be  divided  by 
750  Rccs. 

And  you’ll  have  500  Crowns,  of  74  Lires,  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  Florence. 


Portugal  upon  Genoa, 

Portugal  negotiates  with  Genoa  for  1 121-i  Crufades, 
at  650  Rees  for  1  Piafter  of  5  Lires;  to  know  what 
Sum  muft  be  received  at  Genoa . 

Multiply  the  — *  1 121L  Crudities 

By  -  —  —  ■■  400  Rees, 

The  Produft  will  be  448  500  Rccs,  to  be  divided  by 
'  650  Rees. 

And  you’ll  have  690  Piaftcrs,  of  5  Lires,  to  receive 
at  Genoa. 

Portugal  upon  Leghorn. 

Portugal  negotiates  with  Leghorn  lor  200  Crulac  cs, 
at  675  Rccs  for  1  Piafter  of  6  Lires;  to  know  w  1a 
Sum  muft  be  received  at  Leghorn. 

Multiply  the  200  Cruiadcs 

By  -  —  —  400  Rees, 

The  Produft  will  be  80000  Rccs,  to  be  divided  by  675. 
You’ll  have  118-I?  Piaftcrs  to  receive  at 


Portugal  upon  Amfterdam. 


rortugai  upon  ^ 

Portugal  negotiates  with  Amfterdam  lor  ij  4 
ados,  at  51-J  G roots  for  1  Cnftiide;  to  know 


fades. 

Sum  muft:  be  received  at  Amfierdam. 


Mukipiy 


3 


COMM 

Multiply  the - 1764  Crufades,  of 

aoo  Rees, 

By  the  Price  of  the  Exchange,  an  51 4  Groots  5 

The  Product  will  be  -  9 1 2Si7  Groots. 

Take  the  4,  to  have  -  2282  Flor.  3 4  Sti¬ 

vers  Bank  Money  to  receive  at  Amfterdam . 

Having  thus  given  an  exa£t,  and  very  particular  De¬ 
tail  of  all  the  different  Exchanges  of  the  feveral  King¬ 
doms  and  States  of  Europe  ;  the  laft  Thing  which  falls 
under  our  Confideration,  relating  to  that  important 
Subjeft,  are,  the  Orders ,  Commijfiom ,  and  Arbitration. 

We  underftand  by  Orders  and  Commijfwns ,  a  certain 
Order,  which  Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Dealers,  fend 
their  Correfpondents  and  Factors,  to  remit  to  any  cer¬ 
tain  Place  a  certain  Sum  of  Money,  at  a  certain  Price 
of  the  Exchange ;  and  then  to  value  themfelves  back 
a"ain,  (as  they  call  it)  to  draw  upon  fome  other  Place, 
at* feme  certain  Price,  for  the  Value  of  the  Sum  re¬ 
mitted  :  In  Confequence  of  which,  a  lmall  Allowance 
of  fo  much  per  Cent,  is  made  them. 

But  as  it  happens  that  the  Price  of  the  Exchange 
often  varies,  and  falls  and  riles,  perhaps,  twice  in  a 
Day,  but  commonly  every  Poll ;  it  is  at  fuch  a  Time 
the  Fatftor  mud  confide r  whether  the  Exchanges  be 
fallen  at  one  of  the  Places  mentioned  in  his  Commif- 
fion,  and  rilcn,  perhaps,  in  another  he  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  in  fuch  Cafes,  to  confider,  whether  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  one  Part  of  his  Commiflion,  will  be  fufficient 
to  compcnfate  the  Lofs  for  the  other  :  For  difeovering 
of  which,  feveral  Operations  mull  be  perform’d,  and 
thefe,  among  the  Exchanges,  are  call’d  Arbitrations. 

To  perform  fuch  Operations,  it  is  requifite  for  the 
Practitioner  to  underftand  perfectly  the  certain  and  un¬ 
certain  Prices  of  the  Exchanges  ;  that  is,  what  Places 
give  the  uncertain,  and  what  give  fome  certain  and 
fix’d  Price  in  Exchange  with  other  Countries  ;  as  Eng¬ 
land  does  to  Holland ,  it  always  giving  one  Pound  Eng- 
Itjb  for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Skillings  and  Groots 
Dutch  *,  and  fo,  confcquently,  Holland  gives  always  the 
uncertain  to  England. 

All  this  will  be  juftified  by  the  following  Propofi- 
tions,  which  will  be  refolvcd  by  general  and  infallible 
Rules. 


Commiflion  fent  to  a  Place  where  the  certain  is  given . 

Amfterdam,  Paris,  and  London. 

A  of  Amfterdam ,  orders  B  of  Paris  to  remit,  for  his 
Account,  to  C  of  London ,  1 000  Ecu’s  of  60  Sols,  or 
3  Livres  'Lournois,  at  53  d.  Sterling  for  1  Ecu,  and  to 
draw  upon  him  at  p6r  Cent,  at  9 1  Groots  per  Ecu  *, 
but  upon  the  Receipt  'of  the  Order  he  finds  the  Ex¬ 
change  of  Paris  upon  London  at  52-i  d.  Sterling  for 
the  Ecu :  The  Query  is,  what  Price  the  Exchange  of 
Peris  upon  Arnfterdam  muft  be,  to  make  the  Value  of 
the  Draught  upon  Amfterdam  equal  to  the  Remittance 
to  London  \  bccaufe  Paris ,  where  the  Commiflion  is 
given,  exchanges  always  at  the  Rate  of  the  faid  Ecu, 
as  well  for  London  as  for  Amfterdam ,  which  is  the  cer- 
tuin  with  Regard  to  France ,  and  the  uncertain  with 
Regard  to  London  and  Amfterdam. 


Example. 

!f52-i  Sterling,  Price 
P rices  acc o rd-  \  fou nd  at  t he  Ti  m 0 
ing  to  Order,  J  of  the  Commiflion 

C  receiv’d. 

If  52  d.  Sterling  are  equal  to  91  Groots  j  how 

many  will  be  to  52  [  d.  Sterling  ? 

*1  he  Anfwcr  will  be,  90  AV  Groots  for  1  Ecu,  or 
Crown. 

If  A  0!  Amfterdam ,  orders  B  of  Paris  to  remit  to  C 

°|  London  1000  Crowns,  at  53  d.  Sterling  per  Crown, 

®ni‘  t0  draw  upon  him  at  91  Groots  for  the  laic! 

Crown  *,  if  in  Execution  of  this  Order  B  remits  to  C 

°1  London  at  §?.  [  d.  Sterling,  and  draws  upon  A  at 

9°r&V  Groots  j  we  afle,  what  Advantage  A  receives  at 
London  ? 


E  R  C  Ei 

/.  S.  di 

At  53^.  Sterling,  he  has  at  London  220  16  8 

At  52 id.  Sterling,  he  has  but  - - -  218  15  o 

Sterling  ;  - : _ _ 

Therefore  at  53^.  it  is  more  advantageous  by  2  01  8 


Commiflion  fent  to  a  Place  where  they  give  the  uncertain. 

Paris,  Amfterdam,  and  London. 

D  of  Paris ,  orders  E  of  Amfterdam  to  remit  to  him 
2000  Crowns,  at  94  Groots  for  1  Crown,  and  to  draw 
his  Advance,  with  his  Provifion,  at  per  Cent,  upon 
Fof  London ,  at  34  S.  2  Gr.  for  1  Pound  Sterling  ; 
but  at  the  Time  of  the  Reception  of  the  Order  the 
Exchange  of  Amfterdam  upon  Paris  is  at  96  Groots ; 
the  Query  is,  at  what  Price  muft  be  the  Exchange  of 
Amfterdam  upon  London ,  that  the  Order  may  be  execu¬ 
ted  with  the  fame  Advantage  to  the  Committer  of  Paris. 

96  Groots,  Price  of 
24—  Groots,  fPricesaccor,d'\  the  Exchange  found 

34  S.  2  Groots ,  f  '"V  1  £  thcnT,me  the 

D  1  Order,  |  Commiflion  was  re¬ 

ceiv’d,  34  S.  2  Gr. 

94  Gr.  410  Gr.  96  Groots. 

The  Product  will  be,  34  S.  io-Jt  Groots,  or  41 8 
Groots. 

For  as  94  Gr.  are  to  34  S.  2  Groots ;  lo  9 6  Gr.  are 
to  34  S.  IO-J4  Groots  ;  for  in  Proportion  that  the  Ex-‘ 
change  rifes  in  London ,  that  of  Amfterdam  falls,  which 
makes  a  juft  Compenfation,  and  confequently  an 
Equality. 


3  4» 
4T 


Commiflion  fent  to  a  Place  where  the  certain  is  given 
to  one  of  the  Places  where  the  Com  million  is  to  be 
executed ,  and  the  uncertain  to  the  other  Place. 

Paris,  London,  and  Amfterdam. 

G  of  Parish  orders  H  of  London  to  remit  to  him 
200  Pounds  Sterling,  at  52  d.  Sterling  for  1  Ecu,  or 
Crown  of  60  Sols  %ournois ,  and  to  value  hinifelf  upon 
I  of  Amfterdam  for  his  Advance  and  Provifion  at  4-  per 
Cent,  at  33  S.  gi  Groots  for  1  Pound  Sterling  ;  but 
at  the  Time  of  the  Reception  of  the  Order  the  Ex¬ 
change  of  London  upon  Paris  is  found  at  Ster¬ 

ling  j  we  afk,  at  what  Rate  muft  London  draw  upon 
Amfterdam  ? 


53 — d.  Ster¬ 
ling,  33  S. 
’  9-^  Groots, 


Prices  according 
to  the  Order, 


5&d.  Sterling, 
when  the  Corn- 
million  was  re¬ 
ceiv’d. 


Say,  If  53^.  Sterl.  are  at  33  S.  94  Groots;  at  how 
many  will  be  53-i  d.  Sterl. 

Multiply  by  -  12  Groots,  adding  the 

9id.  - i — 

The  Prod  116I  will  be  405*  Groots. 

Multiply  by  — —  53  d.  Sterling, 


for  t  Crown. 


21491-i^.  Sterling,  at  53-4<& 


42983 — Half  d.  to  be  divided 


by  1 07  Flail  cl. 

The  Anfwcr  will  be,  33  S.  5V07  d.  or  401  Vo 7  Gr. 
for  1  /.  Sterling. 


Commiflion  fent  to  a  Place  where  the  certain  is  given,. 

Amfterdam,  Lyons,  London,  and  Hambourg. 

K  of  Amfterdam ,  orders  L  of  Lyons  to  remit  1000 
Crowns,  of  60  Sols  Tournois ,  upon  one  of  the  three 
Places  abovemention’d,  where  he’ll  find  more  his  Ad¬ 
vantage,  viz.  to  Amfterdam ,  London ,  or  Hambourg  \ 
informing  him,  at  the  lame  Time,  that  the  Courfc  of 
Exchange  is  then, 

Upon  London ,  at  34  S.  6  Gr.  for  1  Pound  Sterling. 

Upon  Hambourg ,  at  33  S.  common,  for  1  Dealdef. 
to  execute  the  Order  of  K  of  Amfterdam ,  finds 
the  Courfc  of  the  Exchange,  viz. 

Upon  Amfterdam ,  at  95  Gr. 

Upon  London ,  at  53  d.  Sterling. 

Upon  Ilambourgy  at  3-]-  Lofs  upon  the  Bills. 

We  afk,  upon  which  of  the  aiore/iiid  Places  it  will 
be  more  advantageous  for  K  of  Amfterdam  ? 

9  S  Anfwcr. 


8o6 


COMM  E  R  C  E. 


At  fiver ,  at  95 1-  Gr.  or  at  47!  S.Lubs  for  1  Crown. 

If  1  l.  Sterling  —  34  S.  6  Gr.  —  4 s.  5  d.  Sterling. 

If  24 od.  Sterling  are  at  414  Gr.  at  how  many  will 
be  53  d.  Sterling  ? 

The  Product  will  be  9 1  AL ,  or  9144  Gr. 

T o  reduce  the  3^  per  Cent,  loft  upon  Hambourg , 
multiply  the  33  S.  Commons  (of  the  Change  o f 
fierdam  upon  Hambourg)  by  3,  there  will  arife  99,  from 
which  muff  be  taken  off  the  3-J  per  Cent .  there  will  re¬ 
main  95^  Gr.  or  474  S.  Lubs  for  1  Crown. 

Therefore  it  is  more  advantageous  to  remit  from 
Lyons  upon  Hambourg ,  than  from  London ,  fince  K.  of 
Amfi er dam  would  receive  at  Hambourg  9 54  Gr.  or  3  j-l- 
S.  Lubs,  for  r  Crown,  when  as  upon  London  he  would 
receive  but  9  tH  Gr.  and  upon  Anfierdam  but  9  5  Gr. 
and  1  -l  Month  later. 

Proof. 

If  1000  Crowns  at  95  Gr.  give  at  Amfierdam  2375 
Flor.  S.  P. 

If  1000  Crowns  at  9144  Gr.  would  give  but  22 85 
Flor.  12  S.  8. 

If  1000  Crowns  at  95  \  Gr.  or  474  S.  Lubs,  give  at 
Hambourg  2676  Mar.  9  S.Lubs,  or  1488  Deal.  9  S. 
Lubs. 

2375  Flor.  of  Amfierdam . 

20  S. 


47500  S.  to  be  divided  by  33  S.  the  Product  will 
be  1439  Deald.  12  S.  yfiv  D.  Lubs-. 


Anifterdam,  London,  Paris,  and  Antwerp. 

M.  of  Amsterdam  orders  N.  of  London  to  remit  to  0. 
of  Paris  at  54A.  Sterling  for  1  Crown,  and  to  draw 
upon  P.  of  Antwerp  at  334  S.  Grof.  for  i  /.  Sterling  ; 
tut  when  N.  receives  die  Order,  the  Change  of 
London  is  upon  Paris  at  54-*  d.  Sterling  for  the  faid 
Crown,  what  Price  of  theExchangc  N.  of  London  muft 
draw  to  follow  the  Order? 

An  fiver ,  at  33  S.  2TA0  or  398  Gr. 

Say,  if  54'^.  Sterling  give  334  S,  or  402  Gr.  how 
many  will  give  54-i-  d.  Sterling  ? 

54  d.  54*  d, 

by  402  Gr.  2 


by 


21708 


109  Divif. 


43416  to  be  divided  by  109,  the  Produ<ft*is 
398-rVV  Gr.  or  33  S.  2 ,4V  Gr. 

Proof. 

If  M.  of  Amfierdam  had  ordered  N.  of  London  to  re¬ 
mit  to  0.  of  Paris  at  54  Sterling  for  1  Crown,  and 
to  draw  upon  P.  of  Antwerp  at  33  S.  2-^Gr.  for  1  /. 
Sterling  *,  N.  of  London  finding  the  Courfe  of  Exchange 
upon  Antwerp  at  334  S.  Gros  for  the  laid  Pound  Ster¬ 
ling,  what  Price  of  Exchange  muft  N.  of  London  re¬ 
mit  to  0.  of  Par  is ,  to  follow  precifely  rhe  Order  of 
M.  of  Amfierdam  ? 

yin  fiver,  at  3  3  7-  S.  Gros  for  1  /.  Sterling. 

Say,  if  544 d.  Sccr.  give  398-AV Gr. or  33S.  2-rcvGr. 
how  much  will  54  d.  Sterling  give? 

398-A‘V  Gr. 

54!  d.  Sccr. 


2  1  708,  to  be  divided  by  54  d.  the  Product  402  el. 
33 1  S.  Gr.  Proof . 

1 000  Crowns  1000  Crowns 

at  54  d.  S ter,  at  544  d .  Ster. 


or 


5400P  d. 


make  225  /.  Ster. 
at  402  Gr. 


.54500^, 

make  227/.  1  j.  8  d.  Ster. 
at  398 -* W-  Gr. 


Product  9045)0  Gr.  Product 9045(0  Gr. 


the  *  2261  Flor  5 S. 


the  \  2261  Flor.  5  S. 


London,  1  Tamboiirp;,  and  Amfierdam. 

London  negotiate1;  with  Hambourg  at  34/.  6d.pvr 


Pound  Sterling,  and  with  Amfierdam  at  , 
muft  be  the  Exchange  between  Hambomg 


fierdam  ? 


Say,  if  34A  6d.Ilamb.-35s.  id.Anfi, 


1 2 


1 2 


3 2  s'Ifivti 


414 


4 


,7  4I4;13472(32[.  /^r. 

~  -  pit  Dull.,. 

10 5 1  of  Cz  S 

s43  —  ^  * 

1262. 


S2 


'1  r  4.  or  r! 


13472 


Amfierdam,  London,  and  Hambour* 
Amfierdam  negotiates  with  London  at  35  ?  x  ^ 
Pound  Sterling,  and  with  Hambourg  at  324  $tiv  ^ 

Dollar  of  32  S.  Lubs,  what  muft  be  the  Evrl!  ^ 
between  London  and  Hamburgh  ?  nSc 

If  32  Stiv.  4 — T2  S.  Lubs. — 3  5  s.  1  d \ 

12  32 


3°9 


70  2 

1052  6 


Remains  204 


1122  8 

1 2  multip.  and  take  in  8, 


39l°)I347|2(34f-  /w Pound 

Sterling. 

1 77 


212 

12 


39l°)254|4(6^ 


20 


Hambourg,  London,  and  Amfierdam.' 
Hambourg  remits  to  London  at  34;.  6  tl.  per  Pound 
Sterling,  and  to  Amfierdam  at  32  S.  \  per  Dollar  Lubs, 
at  what  Rate  muft  be  the  Exchange  between  Hondo  p 
and  Amfierdam  ? 

If  32  S.  Hambi — 324  Amft. — 34;.  6d,  Hambourg . 


69 

“35 

*7 

1 


0 

0 

3 

5 


32)1122  8(35 J-  1  d.  shaft- 

-  per  Pound 

1 62  Sterling. 


2 

12 


32)52(1  d. 

London,  Amfierdam,  and  Venice. 

London  negotiates  witli  Amfierdam  at  35  $•  per  I  odih 

Sterling,  and  to  Venice  at  52  d.  Sterling  ULl 

Exchange  between  Anfedm 


Banco,  what  muft  be  the  Exchange 
and  Venice? 


If  20  s.  Sterling 
Or  tints,  20  — 


52 

35 


3  5  S.  Amfi 
35 


nzs 


,  Sterling. 


260 

156 

2)0)1 82)0 


Anfwcr  9  j  d.  Amft.  per  Ducat  Bunco. 

London,  Antwerp,  and  Leghorn.  JJo)|n  j 
London  negotiates  with  Antwerp  at  35  A  mun 
Sterling,  and  to  Leghorn  at  54  d,  per  P ez/.o,  *  ^ 


COMMERCE. 


So  7 


h.  the  Exchange 
bV  2o;.  Sterl. 


between  ‘Antwerp 

.35  j.  Amft . - 

Or  thus. 


and  Leghorn  ? 
— 54  d.  Sterl. 


20- 


•54’ 

35 


'35 


270 
162 

2)1896 


94-lr  ./&*/?.  per  Pezzo  of  Leghorn . 


London,  Amfterdam,  ^  Lyons. 
london  negotiates  with  Amfterdam  at  34  8<f. 

„  ,  Ct-prlin°\  and  with  Ljwzj  at  32-^  Crown 

>  at  ^iat  Rate  wiil  be  the  ExchanSe  becwcen 

Antler  daw  and  Lyons  ? 

If  20J.  Ster.— — 34 J-  %d.Amft.—v>s.  32  d.-*  Ster; 

Or  thus* 

■34  oS 

69  04 
1040  00 

17  04 


2]o)lI2|6  08 


Anfwer .  564  per  Ecu. 

Amfterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Lilbon. 

Amfterdam  draws  upon  Antwerp  1000  Livres  Gros* 
at  It  per  Cent.  Advance,  payable  a r  18  Weeks  Dare, 
for  which  Draught  Amfterdam  receives  6105  Florins, 
whereof,  after  li  Livres  Gros,  or  9  Florins  have  been 
deducted  for  Brokerage,  there  remain  609.6  Florins, 
and  Antwerp  is  order’d  to  draw  upon  Lfjbaii ,  when 
the  Sum  will  be  due,  4630  Crufades,  15  s.  $d.  at  52 
Gr.  per  Crufade  ;  and  afterwards  Amfterdam  remits  to 
Lijbon  4646  Crufades,  at  52-i-  Gr.  per  Crulade,  for  its 
Provifton  •>  we  alk  the  Profit  or  Lofs  of  Amfterdam. 

Anfwer.  1  Flor.  1944  S.  Lofs  per  Cent. 

Proof. 

1000  Liv.  Gros  Dr.  1000  L,  Gr. 

At  1 4  per  Cent.  Adv,  34  for  Prov.  Ant. 


10174  Liv.  Gr. 

Dedufted  1  *  for  Brok. 

1016  Liv.  Gr. 
By  6  Flor. 


1  ©03  4  Liv.  Gr. 

By  240  Gr. 

240800  Gr.  to  be  divi¬ 
ded  by  52 


6096  Flor. 

Divide  tire  240800  Gros  by  the  52  of  the  Price  of 
Exchange  of  Antwerp  upon  Lijhon  for  1  X  *,  the  Pro- 
dud:  will  be  4630  Crufades  1  $s.  $d.  and  a  little  lefs. 

15  - - 8 . ——-7  forProvif. 

■  (of  Lijhon . 

4646  Crufad.  4S. 

At  53!:  Gr, 


24857(2  d 

The  4  6214  Flor.  6  S. 

6096  Flor.  Sols,  to  be  dedn&cd 
-  (from  the  Draught  of  Am  ft. 

It  remains  1 1 8  Flor.  6  S.  Lofs* 

If  6000  Flor.  lofe  118  Flor.  6  S.  how  many  will 
lofe  1 00  Flor. 

yin  fiver.  1  Flor,  19  VJ  S.  Lofs  per  Cent. 

If  6  Months  lofe  1  Flor.  1940-  S.  how  many  will 
12  Months? 

Anfwer .  3  Flor,  1 841- Sols. 

Bourdoaux,  Amfterdam,  and  Frankfort. 

Bo\'  Jkmleaux ,  orders//  of, Amfterdam  to  draw  for 
him  at  90  Gr.  per  Ecu,  and  to  remit  to  C  of  Frank- 
fort  at  82  G roots  per  Florin  of  60  Cruitzers  of  Kx- 

and  no  lower.  A  finds  the  Change  upon 


Bourdeaux  at  92  Groots,  and  upon  Frankfort  at  84 
Groots  ;  we  afk  if  A>  who  draws  uponi>  at  theCourfe 
of  the  Exchange  found,  and  remits  to  Frankfort ,  ac- 
compliihes  the  Order  ? 

Anfwer.  Frankfort  receives  r\4  p&  Cent,  lefs  than 
the  Order. 

Order  90  92  Gr.  Courle, 

82  Gr. _/^.84  Gr. 

-  -  (the  Order; 

Order  7560  Gr.  7544 Courfe, which accomplillies 

Multiply  90  by  84,  and  afterwards  82  by  92. 

If  B  pays  1  Ecu  of  60  Sols,  A  receives  90  Groots, 
and  at  Frankfort  ifr  Flor.  Divide  90  by  82, ‘there 
will  be  1 -A.  Flor.  according  to  Order. 

If  B  pays  1  Ecu  of  60  Sols*  A  receives  92  Groots^ 
and  Frankfort  Flor.  Divide  92  by  84,  there  will 
be  i-j4  Flor.  according  to  the  Exchange, 

Order  Courfe 

rFlor. - i4r  Flor.— —100  Flor. 

There  comes  99^4. 


lefs  than  the  Order. 


-rr*  per  Cent. 


Lyons,  Venice,  and  Amfterdam. 

G  of  Lyons ,  draws  upon  H  of  Venice  2000  Ecu’s 
of  60  Sols,  at  the  Rate  of  100  Crowns  for  102  Du¬ 
cats,  with  Order  to  H  to  draw  the  fame  Sum,  when 
due,  the  Provifion  included,  upon  I  of  Amfterdam ,  at 
91  Groots  for  1  Ducat  Banco;  and  I  of  Amfterdam 
draws  upon  G  of  Lyons  at  89  Groots  per  Ecu  ;  we 
alk  the  Profit  or  Lofs  for  Lyons. 

Anfwer.  1 02  Ecu’s,  1 8  S.  2  4?  d. 

2qoo  Ecu’s  2040  Ducats  Banco 

At  102  Due.  for  100 Ecu’s  64  Provifion 


2  040 1 00 


2040  Ducats  Banco 


20464  Ducats 
At  91  Groots 


Divide  187159  Gr.  by 
89  Gr.- 


(lefs, 

18625(0  Gr.  and  a  little 
$  is  4646  Flor.  9-1-  Sols 

22  —  10  of  Br.  and 

Produft  2 102  Ecu’s  i8S.2  4^. - —  (Prov, 

Drawn  2000  Ecu’s  4678  Flo.  1 94  S. 

By  40  Gr. 

-  (by  89  Gr, 

187159  Gr.  to  be  divided 


Profit  io2Ecu’si8S. 
i\^d. 


London,  Lyons,  Cadiz,  and  Amfterdam, 

O  of  London ,  orders  P  of  Lyons  to  draw  upon  him, 
and  to  remit  the  Value  to  ^  of  Cadiz ,  and  Q  oi  Ca¬ 
diz  to  R  of  Amfterdam ;  P  of  Lyons  draws  upon  0  of 
London  at  54-ld.  Sterling  for  1  Ecu,  and  remits  to 
of  Cadiz  at  270  Ma raved  i’s  per  Ecu,  and  .^  remits  to 
R  at  120  Groots  per  Ducat  of  375  Mara ved i’s  ;  and, 
laftly,  0  of  London  draws  upon  R  of  Jlmflcrdam ,  lb 
that  he  lofes  5  Pounds,  i6j.  rspfQ\\7d.  Sterling  per 
Cent,  (without  reckoning  the  Charges  and  Provifion, 
which  are  not  included  here)  we  alk,  at  what  Price  of 
Exchange  O  of  London  has  drawn  upon  R  of  Am* 

fterdam. 

Anfwer.  At  33  4  S.  Gros,  for  1  Pound  Sterling. 


100  Ecu’s 
At  54 kd.  Sterl. 


Proof. 

1 00  Ecu's 
At  270  Marav. 


33I  Skill  in.  Gros 
12  Groots 


5450  d.  Sterl.  to 
be  divided  by 
240  c/.-— — 22  /. 
14s.  id.  Sterl. 


27000  Mar.  404  Groots 


%  375 
At  — 


*72  Ducats 
1 20  Groots 


Tol}C  divided  by  404  <1. 


8640  Groots 

2 1  /,  7  s.  Ky„Vz/.  Sterl. 

»ll  11  i«  M  »■»»»'■■»  ■  ■"** 

22/.  14-f.  id.  Stcrh 
2  1  /.  07  s.  H-rJ'i  d.  Si'. 


J  /,  06  S.  v  1  .•  1  d,  St. 


li 


l 


8o8 


COMMERCE 


l.  s.  d .  1.  s.  d.  1. 

If  2  2  14  2  lofe  i  6  5tVt  how  many  100  Sterl. 

240  d.  240  d.  31 7  'r3'6^1' 


and 


5450^.  St.  317  ddvd.  SterJ.  31732-AW.S. 

Divif.  Multiplic.  to  be  divided. 

There  comes  5/.  1  6j.  Sterl.  Lofs  100. 

Dantzick,  Amfterdam,  and  Paris. 

M  of  Dantzick,  orders  N  of  Amfterdctm  to  remit  to 
O  of  Paris  at  90  Groots  per  Ecu,  and  to  draw  upon 
him  at  268  Poliflj  Grofles  per  L.  Gros,  or  at  what 
other  Price  he’ll  think  fit,  provided  it  does  not  prove 
difad  van  tagious  for  M  of  Dantzick  \  N  of  Amfterdam 
can’t  remit  but  at  91  Groots  per  1  Ecu:  We  afk,  at 
how  many  IV muft  draw  upon  M,to  follow  the  Order  ? 

90  Gr. - 26S  Gr. - 91ft  Gr. 

90  2 


24120 

2 


183  Divif. 


48240  to  be  divided  by  183* 

The  Product  is,  263-^  Poliflo  Grofles. 

Note ,  That  having  fo  often  mention’d,  throughout 
this  whole  Trearife  of  Exchange ,  the  Prices  of  Ex¬ 
change  certain ,  and  uncertain  ;  it  is  very  proper  we 
ihould  mark  the  Difference  between  the  certain  and 
uncertain. 

By  the  Word  certain ,  we  underftand  a  Price  fix’d 
and  limited,  and  which  is  not  fubjedt  to  Variation, 
i.  e.  a  certain  determinate  Quantity  j  as  are  the 
French  Crowns  of  60  Sols,  or  3  Livres  Pour  no  is ; 
the  Spanijb  Ducats  of  3  75  Maravedi’s,  (or  11  Rials 
1  Maravedi)  the  Ducats  Banco  of  24  Groffes,  or  6 
Livres  4  Soldi  of  Venice  \  the  Crufades  of  400  Rees 
of  Portugal ;  the  Florins,  or  Gouldens,  of  65 
Cruitzers  of  Exchange  of  Frankfort x  or  the  Florins 
of  60  Cruitzers  of  Exchange  of  the  faid  Place ;  or 
the  Deaiders  of  32  Sols,  or  of  2  Marks  1 6  Sols 
Tubs  of  Hambotirg  \  the  Pound  Sterling  of  England ; 
the  Livre  Gros  of  6  Florins  of  Holland ,  Brabant, 
Flanders ,  and  Z eland. 

By  the  Term  uncertain ,  we  muft  underftand  an 
undeterminate  and  variable  Quantity  of  Deniers,  or 
other  Sort  of  Money,  given  in  one  Place,  to  receive 
the  Equivalent  at  another-,  as  are  the  Exchanges 
made  from  Amfterdam ,  and  other  Places  of  Holland , 
Antwerp ,  B ruffe  Is,  and  other  Parts  of  Brabant ,  on 
the  foreign  Places  with  which  they  keep  a  Corref- 
pondence. 

Note,  alfo.  That  there  arc  Places  which  give  fonic- 
rimes  the  certain ,  and  fometimes  the  uncertain , 
which  is  done  with  Regard  to  the  other  Places  they 
corrcfpond  with.  As  for  Example,  the  Exchanges 
of  London  upon  Amfterdam,  made  at  the  Rate  of  1 
Pound  Sterling,  to  receive  at  Amfterdam ,  &c.  Seal- 
lins,  G roots*,  &c.  and  thofe  of  London  upon 
France ,  Spain,  anil  Italy,  are  made  at  an  uncertain 
Price,  by  giving  the  Pence  Sterling  for  1  Ecu,  1 
Ducat,  ib  that  England  has  the  certain  with 
Regard  to  Holland,  Brabant,  dec.  and  the  uncertain 
with  Regard  to  France,  Spain,  Italy ,  die. 

Having  thus  cv.uflly  treated  of  Commerce  by  Ex¬ 
change,  and  alter'd  into  a  very  particular  Detail  of  all 
the  Branches  thereof',  we  j null  pals  to  what  is  called  in 
Commerce,  Difcount,  or  Rebate. 

Hi: a atk,  in  Commerce,  is  a  'Perm  much  u fed  at 
Anjhrdam  for  a  4  )i (count  or  Abatement  in  die  Price  of 
(main  Commodities,  when  the  Buyer  advances  the 
Sum  in  Hand,  for  which  he  might  have  taken 'Time. 

Rebate  (in  England  is  uftially  call’d  prompt  Payment) 
is  cllimatcd  by  Months,  atul  is  only  allow’d  lor  cer¬ 
tain  Kinds  of  Merchandizes,  which,  according  to  the 
Cullom  of  Anjhrdam,  are,  German  Wools,  which  are 
jold  at- 1  y  Moj  ths  Rebate  \  Allies,  and  Pot-allies,  at 
j8  Months  Rebate,  Italian  Silks,  at  33  Months  Re¬ 


bate ;  Sugars  of  Brafil,  at  1 8  Months  7?  7 
Spaniflo  W  ool,  at  2 1  Months  Rebate.  ™ate  5 
That  is,  thefe  Commodities  are  fold  f0 
ney,  only  deducting,  or  rebatim  the  i.LS^o- 

Money,  which  ought  not  to  be  paid  till  ^ 

15,  18,  &c.  Months.  P  0  tlU  End  o( 

This  Intereft,  call’d  Rebate,  is  commml„  , 
on  the  Footing  ot  8  -per  Cent,  per  Annum  yregU  st(d 
The  Reafon  of  this  Expedient,  is,  ^ . 
chants,  having  not  always  wherewithal  to  nJr  ,  r" 
Goods  in  Hand,  by  means  of  the  RebatStP  ^ 
have,  will  find  their  Account  in  it ;  and  fUck'’ a 

not,  will  be  engaged  to  difeharge  themfewt  r 
as  poflible,  in  Hopes  of  the  Difcount.  45  Oon 

This  Difcount,  or  Rebate,  is  made  in  tivo  diff 
Manners  at  Amfterdam ,  and  other  Places  of  u  ;/erent 
The  iirft  (which  is  neither  very  juft,  nor  reaf  u 
is,  to  difcount  or  rebate  upon  certain  Merchant, fu 
or  bought  for  ready  Money,  (which  ready  MrJ  • 
to  be  paid  in  6  W eeks)  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  th  ^  ^ 
Profit  for  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  Parties 
fatisfied  with  drawing  the  Exchange  of  the  Sum  whd 
is  to  be  difeounted,  and  having  fubtrafted  thcExchJo 
what  remains,  fay  they,  is  the  neat  Sum  to  be  paiT 
becaufe  if  the  Seller  difcount  to  the  Buyer  the  Exchan o  * 
of  the  whole  Sum,  he  difeounts  the  Exchange  of  the 

Exchange  which  he  does  not  receive,  and  thus  he  lofes^ 
fince  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  Sum  is  comuofed 
of  the  Principal  and  Intereft :  Therefore  the  Term 
which  reprefents  the  Principal,  muft  be  added  with 
that  of  the  Exchange,  or  Intereft. 

The  fecond  Manner  of  Rebate  (which  is  more  juft) 
is  2,  3,  4,  5,  io,  20,  and  as  far  as  30  on  an  hun- 
dred,  /,  e.  that  102,  lofes  2  ;  103,  3  j  and  thus  of  the 
other  Sums  in  Proportion ;  which  is  reckoned  at  the 
Rate  of  8  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  reckoning  1  for  an 
hundred  for  the  Difcount  of  6  Weeks,  or  1  Month 
and  a  Half ;  2  for  an  hundred  for  3  Months  •  and  thus 
of  the  other  Sums  and  Times. 

If,  for  Example,  it  be  wanted  to  know  the  Relate 
of  2 1  Months  ;  a  Third  muft  be  taken  off  21,  which 
is  7,  there  will  remain  1 4  for  an  hundred  for  the  Re¬ 
bate  of  2 1  Months,  at  the  Rate  of  8  per  Cent,  per 
Annum.  If,  further,  we  want  to  know  the  Rebate  of 
24  Months,  which  are  2  Years  •,  we’ll  take  oft,  like- 
wife,  a  Third  from  24,  which  is  8 ,  there  will  remain 
1 6  for  an  hundred  for  the  Difcount  of  24  Months  *, 
which  fhews,  that  it  is  but  at  the  Rate  of  8  per  Cent, 
per  Annum,  If,  on  the  contrary,  wc  want  to  know 
how  many  Months  of  Rebate  give  14  or  16  per  Cent. 
we  muft  add  to  the  faid  Numbers  the  Half  of  the 
fame  Numbers,  as  7  to  14,  and  8  to  16,  and  we’ll 
have  21  and  24  Months  Rebate,  *os  above. 

The  Facility  of  difeounting  is  the  moft  folid  Profit 
a  Merchant  Retailer  can  make-,  bccaufc  a  Merchan¬ 
dize  which  will  have  coft,  for  Example,  100  Florins, 
or  130  Livres,  on  Condition  of  8  perCent.  Relate 
for  one  Year,  becomes,  thereby,  cheaper,  which  a- 
niounts  to  conftderablc  Sums,  when  the  Retail  is  great  j 
fo  that  lie  who  is  deprived  of  the  Means  ot  difeount- 

ing,  can’t  afford  it  fo  cheap  as  a  Merchant  who  has 

Money,  and  can  difcount  *,  as  is  plainly  feen  by  tilt, 
following  Example. 

We  afk  the  Rebate  at  8  per  Cent,  (according  to  the 
fecond  Method  of  difeounting)  of  4500  Florins,  or 

Livres.  >  , 

If  100  Flo.  lofc  8  Flo.  how  many  will  lofe  4$00, 
There  will  be  333ft  Flo.  for  the  Rebate. 

Take  off  the  333ft,  there  will  remain  41  wr t0 ’  PaY* 
According  to  this  Method,  the  Seller  Ihould  rccciv 

4166-rJdor.  .  .  . 

But  perhaps  our  Pupil  Merchant  will  be  glac »  ^ 

Time  or  other,  to  trade  in  Company ,  which  is  an  0 
nation  of  feverai  Merchants,  who  unite  in  one 
inon  Intereft,  and  contribute,  by  their  Stock,  01 
ids,  anil  Study,  to  the  forcing  on  Foot,  or  fnppor  1  b 

ionic  lucrative  Elhibli/hment.  - .  « . 

Though  Company,  and  Society,  or  Fcllowimp»  * 
in  Efild,  the  fame  Thing*  yet  Cuftom  has  mat it • 

Difference  between  them  *  Society,  or  1  urtnL^(,j,;g 


t  ♦ 

h  ink  underftood-  of  two  or  three  Dealer^  or  not  many 
nore  j  and  Company  of  a  great  Number.  A  fecond 
Difference  between  Companies  and  Societies,  is,  that 
he  firfl,  efpecially  when  they  have  exclufive  Privi- 
.  es  can’t  be  eftablifhed  without  the  Conceffion  of 
the  Prince,  and  need  Letters  Patents,  Charters,  &c. 
whereas  for  the  latter,  it  is  fufficient  to  have  the  Con- 
fent  of  the  Members  fixed  and  certified  by  Adis  and 
Contra&s,  and  authorized  by  Laws.  In  this  Sort  of 
Company,  or  Afifociation,  each  Partner  furnifhes  his 
Quota,  to  have  each  their  Part  of  *■>  ac- 

'  cordinCT  to  the  Agreement  enter’d  into  among  them  ; 
and  to  each  AfTociate  in  particular  is  deliver’d  an  Ac¬ 
count  in  Company  for  his  Portion,  according  to  the 

Contraft  or  A£t  of  the  Society. 

But  the  Word  Company  is  more  particularly  appro¬ 
priated  to  thofe  grand  Afiociations  fet  on  Foot  for  the 
Commerce  of  the  remote  Parts  of  the  World ;  as  the 
Engliffi  and  Dutch  Eaft-India  Company ,  South-Sea  Com¬ 
pany,  Royal  Company  of  both  the  bidies  in  France ,  &c. 
the  Rife  and  Eftablifliment  whereof  we  fhall  here  let 
before  our  Pupils,  beginning  with  the  Engliffi  Com¬ 
panies. 

The  mod  confiderable  Companies  in  England ,  are, 
the  Eaft-India  Company ,  Royal  African  Company,  Ham¬ 
burgh  Company,  Raffia  Company ,  North-Sea  Company, 

\ turkey  Company,  South-Sea  Company,  Harborough  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Scotch  Darien  Company. 

,The  E?tglifh  East-India  Company  was  formed 
towards  the  latter  End  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  their  Charter  being  dated  in  1599.  Their 
firfl  Fleet,  fent  out  in  1 600,  brought  back  fo  rich  a 
Cargo,  that  in  a  few  Years  they  numbered  20  Ships. 
King  James  I,  to  fhew  how  much  he  had  its  Intered 
at  Heart,  fent  feveral  Embaffies  to  the  Great  Mogul, 
Kings  of  Pcrfia,  Japan,  and  other  Princes,  to  make 
Treaties  of  Commerce  in  his  Name,  and  that  of  the 
Company  ;  fome  of  which  fubfift  dill.  The  King  of 
Perfia,  in  particular,  granted  the  Company  feveral  ex¬ 
traordinary  Favours,  in  Recompence  for  the  Service 
the  Engliffi  had  done  him,  in  addling  him  to  expel  the 
Portuguefe  from  Ormtis ,  who,  by  means  of  their  Lodg¬ 
ment  there,  engrofifed  the  whole  Commerce  of  the  Pcr- 
fian  Gulph. 

But  the  greated  Favours  the  Company  receiv’d,  were 
from  King  Charles  II,  who,  by  a  Charter  in  1669, 
granted  them  the  Port  and  Ifiand  of  Bombay ,  with  all 
the  Rights  thereof,  as  furrendered  to  him  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe\  only  referving  to  himfelf  the  Sovereignty 
and  Homage  thereof,  with  a  yearly  Acknowledgment 
of  io l.  per  Annum  in  Gold.  By  another  Charter,  in 
1674,  he  granted  them,  in  like  Manner,  the  Ifiand 
of  St.  Helena,  belonging  to  him  by  Right  of  Con- 
queff,  from  the  Dutch,  who  had  before  taken  it  from 
the  Engliffi.  By  a  third  Charter,  he  granted  them  the 
Power  to  ercdl  a  Court  of  Judicature,  compofed  of  a 
Lawyer  and  two  Merchants,  in  all  their  Places,  Settle¬ 
ments,  Factories,  &c,  to  judge  of  Seizures,  ancl  all 
marine  Difputes*,  as  alfo,  about  Bargains,  Exchange, 
&V.  and  even  of  all  Crimes  committed  on  the  high 
Seas,  or  in  the  Countries  or  Territories  of  the  Company , 
in  Afms  Africa,  and  film  erica ;  the  whole,  however, 
agreeable  to  the  LHogcs  and  Cudoms  of  Merchants, 
ami  the  Laws  of  England. 

In  1662,  the  fame  Prince  granted  the  Company  a 
Charter,  which  contained  a  Confirmation  of  the  an- 
titnt  ones  o(  King  James  I.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  \  or 
rather  a  new  Charter,  granting  them  Abundance  of 
Privileges  which  they  had  not  before  enjoyed :  This 
Charter  is  properly  the  Bafis  of  the  Company ,  and  that 
whereon  are  founded  all  the  Rights,  and  the  Policy 
j  C^c  new  Company,  afterwards  dtablifiied  in  1698. 
h  con  fids  of  twenty-eight  Articles  :  In  the  firft  the 
jpngerefts  the  Company  into  a  Corporation,  or  Body 
°htick,  under  the  Name  of  the  Governor  and  Com - 
My  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eafl-Indics.  The 
mi  granting  them  a  common  Seal :  The  fourth  a 
jovernor,  and  twenty- four  Diredlors,  or  Afiifhmts 
Helen  out  of  the  Proprietors,  or  Stock-holders  :  The 
//A  •>>  ftventh,  eighth ,  and  ninth,  regulate  the  Order 

vg 


and  Policy  of  the  Company,  fettle  the  Officers,  Man¬ 
ner  of  Eiedtion,  Authority,  general  -  Meetings,  & c. 
The  tenth ,  fixes  the  Extant  of  the  Grant  •,  permits  all 
thofe  of  the  Company,  their  Children  of  21  Years  of 
Age,  their  Apprentices,  Factors,  and  Dojjiefticks, 
to  trade  to  the  Indies,  and  any  part  of  AJta,  Africa , 
and  America,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  and 
die  S  freights  of  Magellan  :  The  eleventh  grants  them 
Power  to  make  By-Laws  to  be  obferved  by  the  Offi¬ 
cers,  Fadlors,  &c.  and  to  enjoin  Penalties,  provided 
thofe  Laws  be  not  contrary  to  the  (landing  Laws  of 
England :  By  the  twelfth ,  the  Payment  of  the  Duties, 
Culloms,  &c.  of  Goods,  exported  or  imported  is  de¬ 
layed  *,  one  half  of  it  for  half  a  Year,  the  other  half  a 
whole  one  :  Providing  withal,  that  if  the  Goods  thus 
imported,  be  exported  again  in  the  Space  of  thirteen 
Months,  no  Duties  (hall  be  paid  for  fuch  Export,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  clone  on  board  Engliffi  Vefiels :  The  thir¬ 
teenth  Article  grants  them  a  Power  of  exporting  Fo¬ 
reign  Gold  for  their  Service  abroad,  and  even  Engliffi 
Gold  coined  in  the  Tower  ;  provided  the  Sum  do  not 
exceed  50,000  l.  Sterling  at  a  Voyage :  By  the  four¬ 
teenth,  and  fifteenth ,  they  are  allowed  fix  large  Ships, 
and  fix  Pinks,  to  pafs  freely  through  all  the  Limits  of 
their  Grant,  without  the  King  being  able  to  lay  any 
Embargo  on  them  on  any  Occafion  :  The  fifteenth , 
grants  them  an  exclufive  Privilege  ;  to  have  the  foie 
Right  of  Dealing  to  the  Indies :  Ordering  the  Seizure 
and  Confifcation  of  all  VefTels,  &c.  which  (hall  inter¬ 
fere  :  The  nineteenth,  obliges  them  to  bring  at  lead 
as  much  Gold  and  Silver  into  the  Kingdom,  as  they  car¬ 
ry  out  each  Voyage  :  The  twenty-firft,  fixes  the  Sum  in 
the  capital  Stock  necefiary  to  have  a  Vote  in  the  Meet¬ 
ings,  at  500/.  Sterling :  allowing  however,  feveral  of 
thofe  who  have  lefs,  to  join  feveral  together  to  form  a 
Voice  :  Laftly,  the  twenty-fixth  allows  them  to  fend 
Vefiels  of  War,  and  even  to  make  Peace  and  War 
with  all  the  Nations  not  Chriftian,  in  the  Extent  of 
their  Grant. 

All  thefe  four  Charters  of  King  Charles  II.  were 
confirmed  by  King  James  II.  efpecially  the  lad,  which 
was  enforced  Vith  new  Sandlions,  particularly  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  Exclufion  ;  which  in  the  Time  of  King  Charles 
had  been  but  little  regarded,  but  was  now  enforced 
with  fuch  rigorous  Prohibitions,  that  all  Interlopers 
Teemed  for  ever  excluded. 

I  he  Shares  or  Subscriptions  of  the  Co?npany,  were 
originally  only  of  50  l.  Sterling :  But  the  Diredlors 
having  a  confiderable  Dividend  to  make  in  1676,  it 
was  agreed  to  join  the  Profit  to  the  Original,  indead 
of  withdrawing  it ;  and  thus  the  Shares  were  doubled, 
and  became  of  100/.  Sterling. 

The  Company  had  from  time  to  time  undergone 
great  Lodes  ;  fird  in  1680,  by  the  Lofs  of  Bantam , 
out  of  which  they  were  driven,  and  their  Magazines 
plundered  by  the  Dutch ,  under  Pretence  of  addling 
Sultan  Agui  againd  Sultan  Agan,  his  Father.  Secondly , 
in  1682,  when  the  great  Number  of  Interlopers,  to 
whom  King  Charles  II.  too  eafily  granted  Permifiions, 
lowered  their  Shares  Cent,  per  Cent.  Thirdly,  by  the 
War  which  the  Company  maintained  in  the  Indies  againd 
the  Great  Mogul  •,  wherein  it  was  obliged  to  abandon 
rhe  Factory  of  Surat,  and  to  retire  to  Bombay.  Bur 
dill  (lie  repaired  her  Stock,  and  fupported  the  Repu¬ 
tation  of  her  Commerce,  till  the  Revolution  which 
happened  Jbon  after ;  when  the  War,  and  the  incredi¬ 
ble  Lofies  the  Company  fudained  by  the  French  Priva¬ 
teers,  ific.  put  it  into  fo  defperate  a  Condition,  that- 
appearing  Icarce  pofliblc  to  be  fupported,  a  new  one 
was  creeled. 

The  Charter  of  the  new  Eaft-India  Company  was  of 
the  Year  1698.  Its  Stock  was  fo  confiderable,  and  the 
Subfcriptions  fo  very  ready,  that  in  two  Years  Time, 
the  Company  had  40  Vefiels  equipped  in  its  Service; 
which  was  double  of  what  the  old  one  ever  had  ;  and 
fent  to  the  Indies  ( Commtmibus  Annis)  a  Million  Sterling 
in  Silver  \  whereas  the  former  had. never  font  above 
500000/.  After  the  two  Companies  had  fubfiflcd  a  few 
Years  in  a  feparatc  State,  Means  were  contrived  to 
unite  them,  which  was  e fieided  in  1702,  when  a  new 
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Charter  of  Union  was  granted  them,  under  the  Name 
of  the  United  Company  of  the  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies  :  Which  being  fince  expired, 
another  Charter  with  new  Powers  was  granted  them 
in  173  o. 

The  Cargo  which  the  Company  fends  to  the  Eaft- In¬ 
dies,  is  chiefly  Silver,  Bullion,  and  Pieces  of  Eight  * 
with  Cloth,  either  Scarlet  or  Blue  :  They  alfo  fend 
lb  me  Iron,  and  Lead. 

The  Returns  from  the  Indies  are  chiefly  Silks,  both 
raw  and  manufactured,  Cottons,  Callicocs,  Muflins, 
Drugs  j  Tea,  Colfee,  China-Ware,  Rice,  Sago,  Red¬ 
wood,  Salt-petrc,  Pepper,  Carmania  Wool,  Indigo,  &c. 

For  the  (Economy  and  Policy  of  the  United  Com¬ 
pany  \  all  Pcrfons  without  Exception,  are  admitted 
Members  of  it,  native  and  Foreigners,  Men  and  Wo¬ 
men,  with  this  Circumftance,  that  500  /.  in  the  Stock 
of  the  Company  gives  the  Owner  a  Vote  in  the  general 
Courts,  and  2000/.  qualifies  him  to  be  chofen  a  Di¬ 
rector.  The  Directors  are  twenty-four  in  Number, 
including  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman*  but 
may  be  rc-e  letted  for  four  Years  fucceflively.  They 
have  a  Salary  of  1  yo  L  per  Ann.  and  the  Chairman  of 
200  /.  The  Meetings  or  Courts  of  Directors,  are  to 
be  held  at  leaft  once  a  Week,  but  are  commonly  fum- 
moned  as  Occafions  require. 

Out  of  the  Body  of  Directors  are  chofen  divers  Com¬ 
mittees,  who  have  the  peculiar  InfpeCtion  of  certain 
Branches  of  the  Company's  Bufinefs :  As  the  Committee 
of  Correfpondcnce,  Committee  of  Buying,  Committee 
of  Treafury,  Committee  of  Warehoufes,  Committee 
of  Shipping,  Committee  of  Accompts,  Committee  of 
private  Trade,  Committee  of  Houle,  and  Committee 
to  prevent  the  Growth  of  private  Trade. 

Other  Officers  of  the  Company  are — a  Secretary,  an 
Affiftant  with  fix  Clerks ;  two  Cafhiers,  with  five 
Clerks-,  a  chief  Accomptant  with  three  Affiftants, 
and  twenty-two  Clerks ;  a  head  Accomptant  of  the 
freight  Accompts,  with  three  Clerks  ;  a  Paymafter, 
with  two  Affiftants,  and  one  Clerk  to  which  may  be 
added  a  Surveyor  of  Ships  and  two  Affiftants-,  a  Ships- 
hufband  for  receiving  the  Company' s  Goods  at  the  Wa- 
ter-fide,  with  an  Affiftant,  and  three  Elders,  a  Solli¬ 
cker  fur  Law  Affairs,  befides  Warehoufe-keepers,  El¬ 
ders,  and  Labourers  employed  in  the  fevcral  Ware¬ 
houfes. 

The  Warehoufes  or  Magazines  of  the  Company  are- 
that  for  Bengal  Goods,  which  is  managed  by  a  Ware- 
houfe-kccpcr,  and  his  Affiftant,  with  three  Elders  * 
under  whom  are  a  Number  of  Porters,  employed  at 
daily  Wages.  St.  Helen's  Warchoufe  for  Coaft  and 
Surat  Goods,  in  which  are  two  Warehoufe-keepers, 
and  four  Elders,  bolides  Labourers.  The  Drugs 
Warchoufe  for  Drugs  and  China  Wares.  Pepper 
Warchoufe — Laftly,  the  private  Trade  Warchoufe,  all 
officered  much  like  the  flrlt. 

The  Company  has  no  Ships  of  its  own,  except  few 
Jinall  Crafts  11  led  in  the  Indies :  The  reft,  whereby 
their  Commerce  is  carried  on,  belong  to  other  Per  fans 
who  build  and  let  them  out  on  Freight  to  the  Company 
for  each  Voyage,  according  to  the  Terms  of  a  Char¬ 
ter-party  agreed  on.  By  the  By-laws  of  the  Company 
no  Vcllels  arc  to  be  hired,  wherein  any  Dircttor  is  con¬ 
cerned,  direttly  or  indirectly,  either  as  Owner  or  Part- 
owner  :  A  Regulation  which,  it  is  laid,  is  not  ftrittly 
obferved. 

No  Pcrfons  arc  allowed  to  have  any  private  Trade, 
except:  the  Company's  Officers  and  Seamen  fent  to  India 
on  board  their  Ships,  who  are  licenfcd  to  carry  out 
and  bring  hade  Commodities  to  a  certain  Value, 
greater  or  Ids  according  to  their  Rank:  But  at  their 
Return  their  Cargoes  are  to  be  configned  to  the  Com¬ 
pany^  and  fold  by  them  at  their  next  Sale  :  The  Jews 
alfo,  and  other  Dealers  in  Diamonds,  are  allowed  to 


The  Fattories  dependant  on  Fort  Will' 
ftmbuzar  Patna,  Dacca  Ballafore  and  J«fea  * 
on  Fort  St.  George,  are  Fort  Marlboromh  P  J1”* 
■vid,  Vizagapatam,  Ingeram,  and 

on  the  Bland  of  Bombay,  are  Ganbroon  *1? !'  7lloft 
and  Eellicberry.  ’  '  a  >  tying//, 

The  Royal  African  Company  elKkrn 
the  Commerce  of  the  Coafts  of  Guinea  i  ed  for 
much  like  that  of  the  Eaft-Indies  ■  its  Pr;,/-i80Vern«t 
clufive  :  It  fends  out,  yearly,  ten ’or  a  do«„t  " 

about  150  Ton,  loaden  with  old  and  n.«,  r.  “‘P8  of 
Iron  Works,  Sciffars,  Knives,  mZS 
and  other  lefs  confiderable  Merchandizes’  -n  ns> 
turns  arc  in  Gold-duft,  Elephants  Teeth  w  "C  Re' 
Leathers  :  But  the  beft  Article  of  its  Com™  ' W!  and 
Negroes,  which  it  fends  to  Jamaica,  Ball  ‘S  the 

other  Englijh  Hies  in  America  ;  frequently  All 
Ports  of  New  Spain.  *  cn  t0  the 

The  nrft  Eablilhment  of  this  Company  t 
Charter  granted  in  1661,  in  Favour  of  the  dJ7  r 
York,  afterwards  King  James  II.  fecuring  to  l,im  f 
Commerce  of  all  the  Country,  Coafts,  Manifo 
belonging  to  the  Crown  of  England,  or  not  pojfeflhd 
by  any  Chriftian  Prince ;  trom  Cape  Blome  ,nL  iff 
North  Lat.  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  oA  TW 
Min.  South  Lat.  The  Charter  was  foon  after 

into  the  King’s  Eland  by  the  Duke,  and  revoked  bv 
Confent  of  the  Parties  affociated  with  him  in  the  R  ^ 
terprize;  and  a  new  Charter  granted  in  1 66?  witli 
ampler  Privileges  than  the  former.  The  principal 
Adventurers  here,  were  Queen  Katherine  of  PmiwI 
Queen  Mary  of  France ,  the  Duke  of  York ,  Henrtclta 
Maria,  Duchefs  of  Orleans ,  Prince  Rupert  ■  in  brief 
the  whole  Court  came  into  it.  The  other  Adven¬ 
turers,  /.  e.  thole  who  were  to  be  charged  with  the 
Management  of  Affairs,  were  chofen  from  amon«-  the 
wealthieft  and  ableft  Merchants,  efpecially  thofevho 
had  already  dealt  to  thofe  Countries.  By  this  Charter 
the  Grant  was  enlarged,  and  the  Company  put  in  Pof- 
feffion  of  all  the  Countries,  between  the  Port  of 
Sally  in  S.  Barbary  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  a 
thoufand  Years  *  only  referving  to  the  Crown  the 
Homage  thereof,  with  the  Acknowledgment  of  two 
Elephants  to  be  prefented  the  King  or  his  Succelfors, 
every  Time  any  of  them  fliouid  fet  Foot  within  the 
Countries  and  Colonies  in  their  Grant. 

The  Privileges  granted  by  the  Charter  are,  hrfl, 
that  the  Company  fliall  be  a  Corporation,  or  Body  Po¬ 
litick  *  fliall  have  a  Common  Seal  bearing  on  one  Side 
an  Elephant,  lupported  by  two  Negroes-,  on  the  other 
the  King’s  Portrait.  That  the  Governor  with  his  De¬ 
puty,  and  ieven  of  the  twenty-four  Affiftants,  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  take  on  them  the  Dircftion  of  Affairs ; 
that  they  may  hold  Courts,  make  Laws,  inflidl  Pu- 
nifhmcnts,  fsc.  provided,  (till,  they  be  equitable,  and 
confident  with  the  Laws  of  England.  That  the  Ad¬ 
venturers  may  transfer  their  Stock  at  Plea  Hire ;  pro¬ 
vided  the  transfering  be  made  in  open  Court  and  be 
rcgiftcrcd  :  That  they  may  equip  and  lend  out  wlut 
VcflcJs  they  pi  cafe,  for  Commerce  or  War  -,  but  that 
they  pay  the  Duties  and  Cufloms.  That  no  Vcllels 
but  thofe  of  the  Company ,  and  thofe  authorized  by  it, 
fliall  traffick  within  the  Limits  of  its  Grant,  on  pain 
of  Confifcation  :  That  the  Company  may  make  V\ai, 
in  Defence  of  its  Colonies,  againfl  Invaders,  tic.  that 
it  have  the  Benefit  of  all  the  Mines  in  its  'J  erri cones 
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ceffors,  the  Right  ol  intervening,  anti  oemg 
at  any  Time  a  Sharer  in  the  Stock,  upon  conti touting 

a  proportionable  Sum  to  the  reft. 

This  Charter  was  confirmed  by  new  Letters  a  u 


ms  quarter  was  connrmeu  uy  iu.«  "gg  .  ,  t 

673  j  followed  by  a  Proclamation,  intorang  v* 

trade  lor  tlumlelvcs  by  the  Company's  Ships,  on  allow-  Obfcrvancc  of  the  Article  of  Exclufion*,  *iut 
ing  lb  much  per  Cent .  to  the  Company  lor  .Freight.  Charter  nor  Proclamation  being  able  to  k‘^uic 

"Flu;  Company  has  three  principal  Settlements,  viz.  from  Interlopers,  they  had  Uecourfe  to  the  1  wtc 
h’orr  l Fill iam  in  Benya!  \  Fort  «S7,  G core c  on  the  Coall:  of  King  James  II.  who  had  been  twice  ol  tm  1 
"r  '* . "  . 1  "  . '  '  ■  *  of  Merchants  Adventurers  of  wliom  tlity  obtained  a 

moll  fevere  Declaration  in  their  Behalf,  in  the 1  e*  a 


Forr  Hi  Hi  am  in  Bengal  F’ort  St,  George  on  the  Coall: 
of  Coromandel ,  and  the  Ifland  of  Bombay  *  each  of 
which  has  fevcral  liibordinaic  Fattories. 
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On  this  Foot  die  Company  has  flood  ever  fihce,  tiU 
i  Year  1720  when  a  new  African  Company  being 
f  mcd  hy  the  Duke  of  Chan  do  is  and  others  and  a 
Charter  purchafed  at  the  Expence  of  250,000/:  Ster- 
...  a  *  the  two  Companies  foon  became  united. 
f/ The  Hamburgh  Company  is  the  oldeft  trading 
Fftablifhment  in  England ,  though  not  always  known 
j  v  that  Name,  nor  reftrained  to  thofe  narrow  Bounds,- 
under  which  it  is  now  confined.  It  was  firft  called  the 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Calais ;  Holland ,  Zea- 
hiid,  Brabant^  and  Flanders:  Then  it  acquired  the  ge¬ 
neral  Title  of  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England',  as  be¬ 
ing  compofed  of  all  the  Merchants  trading  to  the  Low 
Countries ,  the  Baltick ,  and  the  German  Ocean.  JLaftly, 
it  was  called  the  Company .  of  Merchant  Adventurers  of 

England  trading  to  Hamburgh. 

This  Company ,  as  well  as  others  in  England  built  on 
its  Model,  is  very  different  from  thofe  abovemen- 
tioned  •,  and  differs  widely  from  the  ordinary  Plan  and 
Syftem  of  fuch  Societies.  In  effedt,  this  is  not  a  Society 
of  Dealers,  each  furnilhing  a  Part  of  the  Sum  to  con¬ 
fiture  the  capital  Stock  of  the  Company  but  a  mere 
A&ciation,  or  Body  of  Merchants,  who  have  nothing 
In  common  but  the  Grant  and  Privilege  of  trading  to 
Hamburgh ,  and  fome  other  Cities  of  Germany  each 
niinaging  his  own  Commerce,  and  on  his  own  Bot¬ 
tom  only  obferving  a  certain  Difciplinej  and  fome 
Regulations  which  none  but  the  Company  can  eflablilh 
or  change. 

The  firft  Charter,  whereby  the  Hamburgh  Company 
was  eftabliffied,  was  in  1406,  under  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  IV  *,  it  was  afterwards  confirm’d,  and  augmented 
with  divers  Privileges,  by  many  of  his  Succeffors  *, 
among  the  reft,  by  Henry  V,  in  1413  ;  Henry  VI,  in 
1422-,  Henry  VII,  in  1493,  1505,  and  150 6  \  Henry 
VIII,  in  1509,  1517,  and  1531  ;  Edward  VI,  in 
1547*,  Queen  Maty,  in  1553*,  Elizabeth ,  in  1564, 
and  1586;  James  I,  in  1605;  and  Charles  II,  in 
1661.  But  of  all  thefe  Charters,  there  are  properly 
none  but  thofe  of  Henry  IV*  Henry  V II,  Elizabeth , 
James,  and  Charles ,  that  are  of  any  Importance,  or 
that  give  the  Company  any  Thing  new  5  the  reft  being 
only  fi triple  Confirmations. 

Before  the  Charter  of  Henry  IV,  all  the  Englifh 
Merchants  who  trafficked  out  of  the  Realm,  were  left 
to  their  own  Difcretion,  and  managed  Affairs  with 
Foreigners  as  might  be  mpft  for  their  refpeCfcive  In- 
terefts,  without  any  Regard  to  the  general  Commerce 
of  the  Nation.  Henry  obferving  this  Diforder,  endea¬ 
voured  to  remedy  it,  by  uniting  all  the  Merchants  in 
his  Dominions  into  one  Body wherein,  without  lo- 
iing  the  Liberty  of  trading  each  for  himfelf,  they 
might  be  governed  by  a  Company  ft  ill  fubfifting,  an  cl 
be  fubjeCt  to  Regulations,  which  fhould  fecure  the  ge¬ 
neral  intcreft  of  the  national  Commerce ,  without  .Pre¬ 
judice  to  the  Intcreft  of  Particulars.  With  this  .View, 
he  granted  all  the  Merchants  of  his  Dominions,  par¬ 
ticularly  thole  of  Calais ,  then  in  his  ITands,  a  Power 
of  afibciacing  themlclves  into  a  Body  Politick,  with 
Dircdlors  and  Governors,  both  in  England  and  Abroad, 
to  hold  Aflemblics,  both  for  the  Dire&ion  of  Bufinefs, 
and  the  deciding  of  Controverfics  among  Merchants ; 
make  Laws,  punifh  Delinquents,  and  impofe  moderate 
Duties  and  Taxes  on  Merchandizes  and  Merchants,  to 
be  employed  in  the  Service  of  the  Corporation. 

Thele  few  Articles  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  IV, 
were  much  augmented  by  Henry  VII,  who  firft  gave 
them  the  Title  of  Merchant- Adventurers  to  Calais , 
Holland ,  &c,  gave  them  a  Power  of  proclaiming  and 
continuing  free  Pairs  at  Calais ,  and  ordered  that  to  be 
reputed  a  Member  of  the  Society,  each  Perfon  fhould 
l)ay  20  Marks  Sterling ;  and  that  the  fcvcral  Members 
Jhoulcl  attend  the  general  Meetings,  or  Courts  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Directors,  whether  at  London ,  Calais , 
or  clfewhcre.  The  Non-execution  of  this  laft  Article, 
and  Contempt  of  fome  of  the  reft,  occafioning  great 
Lconveniencies  to  the  Company's  Affairs,  another 
Lhartor  was  procured,  whereby  the  Pain  of  Imprifon- 
mc,u  was  Menaced,  lor  thole  who  fhould  abfent  them- 


♦ 

felves  from  the  Meetings  without  a  lawful  Catife;  of 
fhould  difobey  the  Laws. 

A  Petition  being  made  to'  Queen  Elizabeth ,  in 
1564,  for  an  Explanation  of  certain  Articles  in  the 
Charter  of  Henry  VII,  and  a  Confirmation  of  the  reft 
granted  by  other  Kings ;  that  Princels;  by  a  Charter 
of  the  fame  Year,  declares,  that  to  end  all  Difputes, 
they  .ffiall.  be  incorporated  a-new,  under  the  Title  of 
the  Company  of  Merchant- Adventurers  of  England  ; 
that  all  who  were  Members  of  the  former  Cojnpatty; 
fhould,  if  they  defired  it;  be  admitted  Members  of 
this  :  That  they  fhould  have  a  common  Seal ;  that 
they  fhould  admit  into  their  Society  what  other  Per- 
fons,  and  on  what  Terms  they  pleafed,  and  expel, 
them  again,  on  their  Mifbehaviour:  That  the  City  of 
Hamburgh ,  and  neighbouring  Cities,  fhould  be  repu¬ 
ted  within  their  Grant,  together  with  thole  of  the 
Low  Countries ,  See.  in  that  of  the  former  Company. 
That  no  Member  fhould  marry  out  of  the  Kingdom, 
nor  purchafe  Lands,  &c.  in  any  City  beyond  Sea  ; 
and  that  thofe  who  do,  fhall  be,  ipfo  fatfo,  excluded 
for  ever. 

Twenty-two  Years  after  this  firft  Charter,  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  them  a  fecond,  confirming  the  for¬ 
mer  •,  and  further  granting  them  a  Privilege  of  Exclu- 
fion,  with  a  Power  of  erecting  in  each  City  within  their 
Grant,  a  Handing  Council. 

The  woollen  Manufacture  being  the  principal  Ob¬ 
ject  of  their  Application,  they  met  with  great  Oppo- 
fition  therein,  firft  from  the  Hanfe ,  who  forc’d  them 
frequently  to  change  their  Mart,  or  Staple ;  and  after¬ 
wards  under  King  James  I,  who  having  erected  a  Cor¬ 
poration  in  1 616,  in  Favour  of  fome  private  Perfons,' 
who  offered  to  fet  up  a  Manufacture  for  dying  and 
preffing  Cloth,  &c.  under  Pretence  whereof,  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Merchant-Adventurers  was  prevented  dealing 
therein.  But  the  Proje<5t  not  fucceeding;  and  the 
Charter  being  revoked  two  Years  afterwards,  the  Mer¬ 
chant-Adventurers,  whofe  Company  had  been  difTolved 
two  Years  before,  were  reftored,  in  1617,-  to  their 
antient  Privileges,  and  a  new.  Charter  was  given  them,' 
confirming  their  exclulive  Right,  and  allowing  them 
to  have  Officers  in  the  feveral  Cuftom-Houfes,  to  have 
an  Eye  that  they  were  not  prejudiced  in  their  woollen 
Manufacture,  under  Pretence  of  the  like  Merchan¬ 
dizes  which  others  w$re  allowed  to  fend  to  other  Parts. 
This  Charter  of  King  James,  is  the  laft  of  thofe  con¬ 
firm’d  by  Charles  11,  in  the  grand  Charter  of  i66r; 

The  Revolutions  which  had  happen’d  in  tho  Low 
Countries  towards  the  End  of  the  16th  Century,  and 
which  laid  the  Foundation  of  the  Republick  of  Hol¬ 
land,  having  hinder’d  the  Company  from  continuing, 
their  Commerce  with  their  antient  Freedom-,  it  was 
oblig’d  to  turn  it  almoft  wholly  to  the  Side  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  the  Cities  on  the  German  Ocean  *  from 
which  Change,  fome  People  took  Occafion  to  change 
its  Name  to  that  of  Hamburgh  Company. 

The  Russia  Company  was  firft  projected  towards 
the  Reign  of  King  Edward VI,  executed  in  the  iff: 
and  2d  Years  of  Philip  and  Mary  but  had  not  its 
Perfection  till  its  Charter  was  confirm’d  by  ACt  of  Par¬ 
liament  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566.  It  had  its 
Rife  from  certain  Adventurers  who  were  fent  in  three 
Veficls  on  the  Difcovcry  of  new  Countries,  and  to  find 
out  a  North-Eaft  Paflage  to  China :  Thefe  falling  into 
the  White  Sea,  and  making  up  to  the  Port  of  Arch¬ 
angel,  were  exceedingly  well  receiv’d  by  the  Mufco- 
vites,  and  at  their  Return  follicitcd  Letters  Patents  to 
fecure  to  them  felves  the  Commerce  of  Raffia ,  for  which 
they  had  form’d  an  AfTociation. 

The  Charter  was  promifed  them  by  Edward  VI,  but 
he  dying,  was  firft  difpatch’d  by  Queen  Maty,  in  1555. 
By  this  Charter,  the  Afibciation  was  declar’d  a  Body 
Politick,  under  the  Name  of  the  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  of  England,  for  the  Difcovcry  of  Lands j 
i Territories ,  JJlands ,  See.  unknown,  or  unfrequented. 
Their  Privileges  were,  to  have  a  Governor,  4  Con- 
fuls,  and  24  Affiflants,  for  their  Commerce  \  for  their 
Policy  to  make  Laws,  infiift  Penalties,  fend  out  Ships 

to 
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W  mike  Difcoveries,  take  Pofleffion  of  them  in  the 
Kind’s  Name,  fet  up  the  Banner  Royal  of  England , 
plant  them,  and,  laftly,  the  exclufive  Privilege  of  tra¬ 
ding  to  Archangel ,  and  other  Ports  of  Mufcovy ,  not 

yet°frequented  by  the  Englifh. 

This  Charter  not  being  fufficientiy  guarded,  was  con¬ 
firm’d  by  Parliament,  in  the  8th  Year  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  ^  wherein  it  was  enacted,  that  in  Regard  the 
former  Name  was  too  long,  they  fhould  now  be  called 
the  Company  of  Englifii  Merchants  for  difcoverbig  new 
Trades  >,  under  which  Name,  they  fhould  be  capable  of 
acquiring,  and  holding  all  Kinds  of  Lands,  Manors, 
Rents,  &?<r.  not  exceeding  ioo  Marks  per  Ann .  and 
not  held  of  her  Majefly.  That  no  Part  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  Ifland,  Harbour,  &c.  not  known  or  frequented 
by  the  firft  Enterprize  of  the  Merchants  of  their  Com- 
patty,  fituate  to  the  North ,  North-Weft ,  or  North-Eaft 
of  London ,  nor  any  Part  of  the  Continent,  Iflands, 
&V.  under  the  Obedience  of  the  Emperor  of  Raffia, 
or  in  the  Countries  of  Armenia ,  Media ,  Hircania , 
Perfta ,  or  the  Cafpian  Sea ,  fhall  be  vifited  by  any  Sub¬ 
jects  of  England ,  to  exercife  any  Commerce,  without 
the  Confcnt  of  the  laid  Company,  on  Pain  of  Confis¬ 
cation.  The  laid  Company  fhall  ufe  no  Ships  in  her 
new  Commerce ,  but  thole  of  the  Nation  ;  nor  tranfport 
any  Cloths,  Serges,  or  other  woollen  Stuffs,  till  they 
have  been  dyed  and  preflfed.  That  in  Cafe  the  Com-- 
pany  difcontinue  of  iticJf  to  unload  Commodities  in 
the  Road  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Ruftia,  or 
fome  other  Port  on  the  North  Coafts  of  Ruftia ,  for 
the  Space  of  3  Years  the  other  Subjects  of  England 
fhall  be  allow’d  to  traffick  to  Narva ,  while  the  faid 
Company  difcontinues  its  Commerce  into  Ruftia,  only 
tiling  Englifh  Vefiels. 

This  Company  fubfifted  with  Reputation  almoft  a 
whole  Century,  till  the  Time  of  the  Civil  Wars.  It 
is  faid,  the  Czar  then  reigning  (who  was  Alexis  Mi¬ 
chael)  hearing  of  the  facrilegious  Murder  of  King 
Charles  I,  order’d  all  the  Englijh  in  his  Dominions  to 
be  expelPd ;  which  the  Butch  taking  the  Advantage 
of,  fettled  in  their  Room.  After  the  Reftoration,  the 
Remains  of  the  Company  re- eftabli fil’d  Part  of  their 
Commerce  at  Archangel,  but  never  with  the  fame  Suc- 
cefs  as  before  ^  the  Ruffians  being  now  well  accuftom’d 
to  the  Butch  Merchants  and  Merchandize. 

This  Company  fubfifts  Hill,  nearly  on  the  Foot  of 
that  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  Northern  and  Turkey  Com¬ 
panies,  i.  e.  each  Member  thereof  trafficks  for  himfdf, 
and  on  his  own  Bottom,  only  paying  an  Acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  12  or  1 3  /.  Sterling,  befides  fome  other  Dues 
impos’d  from  Time  to  Time  for  the  OccaOons  of  the 
Company,  and  the  Commerce  in  general. 

The  North-Sea  Company,  or,  as  fome,  move 
agreeably  to  its  Charter,  call  it,  Eaft-Land  Company, 
is  cftablifh’d  on  the  Foot  of  that  of  Hamburgh,  from 
whence  it  appears  to  have  been  difmember’d.  Its 
Charter  is  dated  in  the  Year  1579  i  by  the  firft  Article 
the  Company  is  eroded  into  a  Body  Politick,  under  the 
Title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  of  the  Eaft  \  to 
confift  of  Englijhucu,  all  real  Merchants,  who  have 
exercis’d  the  Bufmefs  thereof,  and  traffick’d  thro’  the 
Sound,  before  the  Year  1568,  into  Norway,  Sweden, 
Poland,  Livonia,  P ruftia,  Pomerania,  &c.  as  alfo,  Re¬ 
vel,  Koningftj erg,  Dantzirk,  Copenhagen,  &c.  except¬ 
ing  New  a ,  Mufcovy,  and  its  Dependencies.  Moll*  of 
the  following  Articles  grant  them  the  ufual  Preroga¬ 
tives  of  fuch  Companies  \  as  a  Seal,  Governor,  Courts, 
Laws,  iftc. 


The  Privileges  peculiar  to  tills  Company,  are,  that 
none  /hall  be  admitted  a  Member,  who  is  already  r 
Member  of  any  other  Company  \  not  any  Retail  Deale: 
at  all.  That  no  Merchant  qualified  be  admitted 
without  paying  G  Pounds,  13  Shillings,  and  6  Pence 
That  a  Member  of  another  Company,  defiring  to  rc 
nounce  the  Privileges  thereof,  and  to  be  receiv’d  int< 
that  of  the  Eaft,  ihall  be  admitted  gratis,  providec 
he  procures  the  lame  Favour  for  a  Merchant  of  tli 
Eaft,  willing  to  fill  his  Place.  That  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  who  never  dealt  in  the  Eaft ,  in  the  Place 
exprefled  in  die  Charter,  may  be  receiv’d  as  Member 
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of  the  Company ,  on  paying  40  Marks.  TW  «  .  . 
{landing  this  Union  of  the  Adventurers  of 
with  the  Cojnpany  of  the  Eaft 5  each  fly,  it 
Rights  and  Privileges*  That  they  (fian  reta55rj* 
Cloths  but  what  are  dy*d  and  prefs’d,  exc^ 

Pieces  per  Ann.  which  are  allow’d  them  *  ? 

The  Charter  was  confirm’d  by  Charles  1 1 
with  this  Addition,  that  no  Perfon,  of  what^O^1’ 
foever,  living  in  London ,  fhould  be  admitted 
ber,  unlefs  he  were  free  of  the  City.  VIen> 

The  Turkey  Company,  or  Levant  Cm 

is  eftabli  fil’d  on  the  Foot  of  the  Hamburgh  £  Pasv» 
i.  e.  there  is  no  common  Fund,  wherein  the 
rers  depofit  their  Stock,  to  make  one  fingle 
but  the  Commerce  thither  is  free,  each  Member 
ficking  for  himfdf ;  but  obferving,  v/ithal,  theR  { 
and  Orders  of  the  Company ,  and  contributing  Uf5 
fionally  towards  the  common  Expences.  D  QCCi' 
This  fiourilhing  Body  had  its  Rife  under  0 
Elizabeth  *,  James  I.  confirm’d  its  Charter  in 
adding  new  Privileges.  ^  During  the  Civilian  ^ 
happen’d  fome  Innovations  in  the  Government  of  a 
Company ;  many  Perfons  having  been  admitted  Menf 
bers,  not  qualified  by  the  Charters  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  King  James,  or  that  did  not  conform  to  the  R, 
lations  preferib’d.  Charles  II,  upon  his  Refioration 
endeavour’d  to  fet  it  upon  its  antient  Balls,  to  which 
End,  he  gave  them  a  Charter,  containing  not  only  a 
Confirmation  of  their  old  one,  but  alfo  fevcral  new 
Articles  of  Reformation.  By  this  the  Company  is 
ereded  into  a  Body  Politick,  capable  of  making  Laws, 

V.  under  the  Title  of  the  Company  of  Merchant s  of 
England  trading  to  the  Seas  of  the  Levant.  The  Num¬ 
ber  of  Members  is  not  limited,  but  is  ordinarily  about 
300.  The  principal  Qualification  requir’d,  is,  that 
the  Candidate  be  a  Freeman  of  London ,  and  a  Whole - 
fale  Merchant,  either  by  Family,  or  by  lerving  an 
Apprenticelhip  of  feven  Years.  Thole  under  25 
Years  of  Age,  pay  25/.  Sterling,  at  their  Admiffion ; 
thofe  above,  twice  as  much.  Each  makes  Oath,  at 
his  Entrance,  not  to  fend  any  Merchandizes  to  the  Le¬ 
vant,  but  on  his  own  Account-,  and  not  to  com'igo 
them  to  any  but  the  Company's  Agents,  or  Fadtors. 

The  Company  lias  a  Court,  or  Board,  at  London, 
compos’d  of  a  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  1  z 
Diredors,  or  Affiftants  ;  who  are  all  actually  to  live 
in  London,  or  the  Suburbs.  They  have  alfo  a  Deputy 
Governor  in  every  City  and  Port,  where  there  are  any 
Members  of  the  Company.  The  Affcmbly  at  Lon, lot: 
fends  out  the  Vcflels,  regulates  the  Tariff  for  the  Price 
at  which  the  European  Merchandizes,  font  to  the  Le¬ 
vant,  are  to  be  fold  ;  and  for  the  Quality  oi  thole Re¬ 
turn’d.  It  raifes  Taxes  on  Merchandizes,  to  defray 
Impofitions,  and  the  common  Expences  ol  the  Com¬ 
pany  ;  prefen ts  the  Ambafiador  which  the  King  is  to 
keep  at  the  Port,  cleds  two  Coniuls  lor  Smyrna  m 

Conftantinople,  &c. 

One  of  the  beft  Regulations  of  the  Company,  is 
not  to  leave  the  Confute,  or  even  Ambalkuloi,  to  ra 
the  Impofition  on  Ve/Tcls  for  defraying  the  common 
Expences,  (a  Thing  fatal  to  the  Companies  0  nio 
other  Nations)  but  to  allow  a  Penfion  ro  the  Am  *  - 
fad  or  and  Confuls,  and  even  to  the  chid  Oirucis-,  * * 

Secretary,  Chaplain,  Interpreters,  m\  J *;*!!?’  ' 
that  there  may  not  be  any  Pretence  tor  theii  •  c> 
any  Sum  at  all  on  the  Merchants,  or  Merchant  UR-  • 

I11  extraordinary  Cafes,  the  Confuls  alu*(V(' of 
baflador  himfelf,  have  Recourfe  to  two  I  T  ^ 
the  Company  refilling  in  the  Levant or,  1  n  jcJV 
be  very  important,  a  (Tumble  the  whole  _cs  t0 

are  regulated  the  Prefents  to  be  given,  on 

be  made,  and  every  Thing  ro  be  deliberate1 , .  *  ^ 

the  Rcfolutions  here  taken,  the  Depnnes .  \  \ 
Treafurer  to  furnifli  the  Monies^  tie.  rctluJJ  j  on 
true,  the  Ambafiador  and  Coniuls  may  ^  *  t|,cm 
theie  Occafions  i  but  the  Penfion  bemg  <1  (i  ((J 
on  Condition  of  declining  them,  they  <■  Ul 

fit  Alii.  .  ,  pnlplc'V> 

•  The  ordinary  Commerce  ol  this  Cowf<  ) 

from  20  to  25  Vcflels,  irom  25  to  ,’i>  Kl  j  |lr 


The  Merchandises  exported  thither  are  Cloths  of  all 
Kinds  and  Colours,  Pewter,  Lead,  Pepper,  Cochincel* 
and  a  great  -deal  of  Silver,  which  they  take  up  at  Ca¬ 
diz  1  The  Returns  are  in  raw  Silks,  Gails,  Camlets, 
Wools,  Cottons,  Morocco  Leather,  Allies  for  making 
GJafs  and  Soap,  and  feveral  Gums,  and  medicinal 

^The  Commerce  of  this  Company  to  Smyrna,  Conftan- 
linopk ,  and  Syandaroon ,  is  not  efteemed  much  lefs 
confiderable  than  that  of  the  Eaft- India  Company  ;  but 
is  doubtlcfs,  more  advantageous  to  England ;  in  regard 
it 'takes  off  more  of  the  Englip  Manufactures  than  the 
other  which  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Money. 

The  Places  referved  for  the  Commerce  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  are  all  the  States  of  Venice ,  in  the  Gulph  of  Ve- 
niu  ■  the  State  of  Ragufa ;  all  the  States  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  and  the  Ports  of  the  Levant,  and  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ■  excepting  Carthagena ,  Alicant ,  Barcelona ,  Va¬ 
lencia,  Marfeilles,  Toulon ,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civitta 
Vecchia ,  Palermo,  Mejfina ,  Malta ,  Majorca,  Minorca, 
and  Corfica,  and  other  Places  on  the  Coaft  of  France , 
Spain  and  Italy. 

Many  take  the  South-sea  Company,  eftablilhed 
towards  the  Clofe  of  the  1 7th  Century,  to  have  been 
originally  intended,  rather  as  a  political  Contrivance 
for  raifing  a  Fund  of  Money,  to  ferve  in  the  prefling 
Occafions  of  the  State,  than  as  a  real  Eftablifliment  for 
the  Sake  of  Commerce.  For  die  Nation  being  ex- 
haufted  of  Money  by  the  long  Wars  with  France  (and 
who  hut  Madmen  could  wijb  for  another )  it  is  no  Won¬ 
der  the  Phantom  of  a  new  Company  fliould  be  railed  to 
bring  in  the  Subfcriptions  of  the  monied  Men,  as  the 
only  Expedient  to  be  fupplied  with  Money,  without 
diflatisfying  the  People,  already  wore  out  with  Subfi- 
dics,  (Ac.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  Miniftry 
never  thought  ferioufly,  during  the  whole  Courle  of 
the  War,  about  making  any  Settlement  on  the  Coalt 
of  South-America  ;  which  was  the  Thing  wherewith 
the  People  were  firft  flattered  :  Befldes,  that  the  Fund 
having  been  apparently  perverted  to  defray  the  Ex- 
pences  of  the  War,  its  Value  was  lb  lowered,  that  it 
mull,  in  all  Probability,  have  lunk  outright,  but  for 
the  unexpected  Help  it  met  with  in  17 13,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Bufinefs  of  the  French  Alflento 
Company,  which  was  to  furnilh  the  Span  ip  JVeJl- Indies 
with  Negroes,  was  refigned  to  the  Englip,  in  favour 
of  the  South-Sea  Company  ;  which  by  this  Turn  relieved 
itfctf  from  its  languifliing  Condition,  and  became  in  a 
Condition  to  vie  with  the  molt  llourifliing  Companies 
of  Commerce  in  England.  The  Treaty  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  with  the  Spaniards  commences  from  May  1713, 
and  was  to  hold  30  Years  ;  during  wlych  Time  the 
Company  was  to  furnilh  the  Spanifi  America  with 
144,000  Negroes,  of  both  Sexes,  between  flitcen  and 
twenty-five  Years  ol  Age,  found,  (Ac.  at  the  rate  of 
4800 1.  per  Ann.  and  for  all  they  fumilhed  befldes, 
only  to  pay  half  the  Dues  to  the  King  of  Spain,  for  the 
full  25  Years  of  the  Farm,  or  Afficnto.  It  may  be 
added,  that  in  Confideration  of  200,000  Pi  all  res  paid 
in  Advance  to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  be  reimburfed  as 
tile  Dues  life  for  the  flrll  ten  Years,*  the  Company  was 
only  to  pay  Dues  for  4000.  The  King’s  Due  is  33 
l’iaflixs  \  per  Head. 


Vote,  that  a  Negro  between  17  or.  18  and  30  Years  of 
Age,  was  anciently  only  valued  at  about  4 5  Shil¬ 
lings,  in  their  own  Country,  and  in  the  Commodi¬ 
ties  proper  for  that  Country,  which  are  Brandies, 
1  Iron,  Lumen,  Paper,  Bra  Is  Pots,  Balons,  (Ac.  But 
their  Value  is  now  much  enhanced,  and  it  is  fcldom 
they  meet  with  a  good  Negro,  for  5  /.  they  ire- 
v-  fluently  give.  7  or  8. 

There  are  various  Ways  of  procuring  them  : 
to  avoid  Famine,  fell  them  (elves ,  their 
Wives  and  Children,  to  their  Princes,  or  great  Men, 
who  have  wherewithal  to  fubfill  them.  Others  are 
made  Prifoncrs  in  War  •,  and  great  Numbers  feized 
in  Fxcurlions  made  for  that  very  Purpofe,  by  the 
Hetty  Princes  upon  one  anothers  Territories  ;  in 
which  it  is  ufual  to  fwccp  away  all,  both  Old  and 


Some 


Young,  Male  and  Female.  The  Negroes  make  a. 
frequent  PraCHce  of  furprizing  one  another  while 
the  European  VefTels  are  at  Anchor,  and  drag  in 
'  thole  they  have  caught,  to  them,  and  felling  them 
in  fpite  of  themfelves ;  and  it  is  no  extraordinary 
Thing  to  fee  the  Son  fell,  after  this 'Manner,  his 
Father  or  Mother,  and  the  Father  his  own  Children, 
for  a  few  Bottles  of  Brandy,  and  a  Bar  of  Iron* 

As  foon  as  the  Ship  lias  its  Complement,  it  im¬ 
mediately  makes  off,  the  poor  Wretches,  while 
yet  in  Sight  of  their  Country,  falling  into  fuch  deep 
Grief  and  Defpair  in  the  Pafiage,  that  a  great  Part 
ot  them  languifli,  fall  into  Sickneis,  and  die ; 
others  difpatch  themfelves  by  refilling  their  Food  \ 
others  by  flopping  their  Breath,  .in  a  Manner  pecu’ 
liar  to  themfelves,  by  turning  and  folding  their 
Tongue,  which  immediately ftrangles  them;  others 
dafh  out  their  Brains  againft  the  Ship ;  and  others 
jump  overboard.  The  only  fure  Means  to  preferve 
diem  is  to  have  fome  mufical  Inftrument  play  to 
them,  be  it  ever  fo  mean.  But  this  exceflive  Love 
for  their  Country  abates  as  they  get  further  off*  At 
their  Arrival  in  the  Colonies  each  Negro  is  fold  for 
3  S  or  40  /.  they  make  the  chief  Riches  of  the  Inha- 
bitants  of  the  Iflands,  (Ac.  a  Man,  v.  gr.  who  has 
twelve  Negroes  is  efteemed  a  rich  Mam 


The  lad  Article  of  the  Treaty  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  South-Sea  Company,  gave  them  a  farther  Pri¬ 
vilege,  which  was,  that  the  Englip  Affientifts  fliould 
be  allowed,  every  Year,  to  fend  to  die  Spanp  Ame¬ 
rica,  a  Ship  of  500  Tons,  loaden  with  the  fame  Com¬ 
modities  the  Spaniards  ufually  carry  thither ;  with  a 
Licence  to  fell  die  lame  concurrently  with  them,  at 
the  Fairs  of  For  to  Bello,  Carthagena,  and  Vera  Crux. 
Tiiis  additional  Article  was  fuppoied  as  advantageous 
to  the  Company,  as  the  whole  Contract  befldes  ;  being 
granted  contrary  to  the  ufual  Spanip  Policy,  which 
lias  ever  preferved  the  Commerce  of  their  America  to 
themfelves.  Some  new  Articles  had  been  added 
flnee,  to  the  antient  Afjiento  ;  as  that  the  Englip  fliould 
fend  their  Regifter  Ships  yearly,  even  though  the  Spa - 
nip  Flota  and  Galleons  fliould  not  go  ;  and  that  for 
the  firft  ten  Years  the  faid  Ships  may  be  of  650  Ton. 

The  chief  Eftablifliment  of  the  French  Afjiento  Com¬ 
pany  was  at  Buenos  Ayres,  a  Town  of  conflderable 
Trade  on  the  Coaft  of  South-America.  The  South- 


Sea  Company,  who,  without  changing  their  Name, 
took  on  them  the  Affiento ,  or  Farm  of  Negroes,  pre¬ 
ferved  the  fame  Eftablifliment ;  and  it  is  here  their 
Vcfiels  difembarked  their  Negroes,  which  they  had 
purchafcd  through  all  the  Coafts  of  Africa  within  their 
Grant. 

The  Company,  it  is  certain,  fet  out  with  good  Suc- 
ccfs ;  and  there  was  room  to  hope  ftill  better ;  flnee, 
befldes  that  the  Value  of  their  Stock  the  firft  five 
Years,  rofe  fuller,  in  Proportion,  than  that  of  any 
other  Company  ;  his  late  Majefly,  after  purchafing 
10,000  /.  Sterling  therein,  was  plcaled  to  condeJccnd 
to  be  their  Governor. 

Under  the  Aufpiccs  of  this  Soulh-Sca  Company,  was 
formed,  in  1720,  that  monftrous  Scheme,  the  Excr 
cution  thereof  in  1720-21,  proved  opprcfiive  to  the 
whole  Nation  in  general,  and  caufcd  the  entire  Ruin 
of  a  great  Number  of  Families,  which  were  not  in  the 
infamous  Secret. 

The  pretended  Dcfign  of  thefe  Undertakings,  was 
to  raife  a  Stock  for  the  retrieving,  fetting  on  Foot,  and 
carrying  on  fomc  promiflng  and  uJeful  Branch  of 
Track*,  Manufacture,  Machinery,  or  the  like.  In 
order  to  which  Propofols  were  given  out,  flicwing  the 
Advantages  of  the  Dcfign,  ancl  inviting  Pcrfons  into 
it.  The  Sum  ncccflary  to  carry  on  the  A  flair,  toge 
thcr  with  the  Profit  expcdled  from  it,  were  divided 
into  a  certain  Number  of  Shares,  or  Subfcriptions,  to 
be  purchafcd  by  Pcrfons  difpolcd  to  adventure  therein. 
The  real  Dcfign,  in  fomc,  was  to  raife  a  Sum  for  the 
private  Advantage  of  the  Projedloru ;  to  be  laid  out 
by  them  in  South-Sea  Stock,  (sic.  in  hopes  by  the  Rife 
thereof,  to  be  able  to  refund  the  Subleribeis  Money, 
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with  Profit  to  thcmfelves.  In  others  the  Defign  was 
iibfolutely  to  defraud  the  Adventurers  of  their  Sub- 
fc  riprion-money,  without  any  View  to  Reftitution. 

There  was  a  third  Kind  fomewhat  different :  The 
Projectors  of  thele,  to  proceed  the  more  fecurely,  pro- 
pofed  to  have  Books  opened  and  Subfcriptions  taken 
at  fome  Time  to  come  ;  and  in  the  mean  Time  took 
Money,  by  way  of  Premium,  to  entitle  Perlons  to  be 
admitted  Subfcribers,  as  foon  as  the  Affair  ffiould  be 
ripe,  for  dividing  into  Shares  :  Several  thoufand  Shares 
were  thus  frequently  bcfpoke  in  one  Day ;  and  Pre¬ 
miums  from  one  Shilling  to  fome  Pounds,  paid  there¬ 
upon,  to  the  Profit  of  the  Projectors. 

The  Number  of  Bubbles,  and  their  Qualities, 
were  very  extraordinary  :  Some  of  them  too  autho¬ 
rized  by  Patents  ;  and  in  others,  the  Projectors  and 
their  Proprietors  formed  into  Corporations :  Some  for 
Fifiicries,  lome  for  Infurances,  fome  for  the  digging 
of  their  Mines,  but  all  in  general  for  picking 
Pockets.  Pofterity,  doubtlefs,  will  be  furprifed  to 
hear  of  Bubbles,  for  cleaning  the  Streets,  others  for 
fiirnifhing  Shoes,  others  for  Stockings,  others  for  Phy- 
fick,  others  for  the  Maintenance  of  Baftard  Children, 
others  for  buying  bad  Titles,  others  for  the  lending  of 
Money,  &Y. 

The  Harborough  Company,  was  defigned  to 
fet  on  Foot  an  immediate  Commerce,  between  the 
Subjects  of  England ,  and  thofe  of  his  Britannick  Ma- 
jefty’s  German  Territories.  The  firft  Scheme  was  laid 
in  1717  ;  and  a  Charter  obtained  fome  Time  after. 

The  West-India  Companies,  or  thofe  of  the 
Englijh  Colonics  in  North- America,  are  of  a  lower  Clafs 
than  thofe  abovementioned  ;  and  too  numerous  to  be 
here  deferihed.  Their  Names  are,  the  Hudfon's  Bay 
Company ,  Virginia  Company,  New  England ,  New  York, 
Penftlvania ,  New  Scotland,  Majfachufet,  Connetticut, 
Bermudas,  Tobago,  and  Carolina  Companies. 

The  Scotch  Darien  Company,  was  eftablifhed 
with  a  good  Profpcct  at  Edinburgh,  in  1699,  for  the 
Commerce  of  South- America.  They  fent  an  Armament 
and  a  Colony,  which  they  endeavoured  to  eftabiifh  in 
the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  parts  North  and  South- 
Amcrica :  But  the  Englijh  Miniffry  not  thinkin 
per  to  avow  the  firlt  Succeffes  of  the  Company ,  which 
had  alarmed  Spain,  ever  jealous  of  this  Part  of  her 
Territories,  the  Scotch  Colony  was  difperfed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1 700 :  And  thus  vanifhed  the  belt  Pro¬ 
ject  that  ever  was  formed,  for  difpuring  with  that  Na¬ 
tion  the  Pofleffion  of  thofe  Countries,  from  which  Ihe 
pretends  to  exclude  all  other  Nations. 

There  are  like  wife  leveral  Companies  of  Commerce 
eftablifhed  in  France,  viz.  the  Raft- India  Company, 
Weft- India  Company,  French  Mijftftppi  Company,  Company 
of  the  Weft,  India  Company,  Company  of  the  Baft  ion  of 
France ,  Guinea  Company,  and  Afficnlo  Company.  A- 
mong  thofe  different  Companies  lome  of  them  have 
been  fupprefted,  fome  incorporated,  and  others  arc 
yet  fubfiiting. 

Ofthcfe  laft  is  the  French  East-India  Company, 
eftablifhed  in  1664,  with  an  exclufive  Privilege  to 
trade  for  30  Years  in  all  the  Seas  of  the  Eaft-Indies  and 
South-Sea  :  No  Adventurer  to  be  admitted  without 
1000  Livres  in  Stock;  and  Foreigners  who  have 
20,000  1  nvres  in  Stock,  to  be  reputed  Regnicoles. 
The  Patent  grants  them  the  Ifiand  of  Madagafcar  ; 
and  the  King  to  be  at  one  Fifth  of  the  Expence  of  the 
three  lirll'  Armaments,  without  Intcreft ;  the  Principal 
to  be  refunded  in  ten  Years  •,  or  if  the  Company  find  it 
lolls  on  the  whole,  the  Lofs  to  fall  on  the  King’s 
Side. 

The  capital  Fund  of  the  Company,  which  was  mofl- 
ly  lurnilhcd  by  the  King,  was  feven  or  eight  Millions 
of  Livies,  but  was  to  have  been  1/5  Millions.  Blit 
(hough  no  Means  were  wanting  to  fup  port  the  Company , 
yet  it  Hill  drooped,  and  Rill  flmgglcd  ;  till  having 
iubiiiled  ten  Years  without  any  Change  in  its  Form, 
and  being  no  longer  able  to  di (charge  its  Engagements, 
(hero  were  new  Regulations  concerted;  blit  to  little 
juirpofe.  At 'length  Things  not  being  difpofed  for  a 
new  Eajl-JuJia  Company,  nor  much  Good  to  be  ex¬ 


g  pro- 


peCted  from  the  old  one, in  1 708  the  Minify  „ 

Directors  to  treat  with  the  rich  Traders^ f 
and  refign  to  them  their  Privilege  under?  . 
ditions.  In  the  Hands  of  thefe  laft  the  Cn  *!.rtam  (‘0n’ 
to  flourifh.  Lm?any  began 

its  chief  Fattory  is  at  Pontichery,  or  Aw  , 
the  Coaft  of  Coromandel:  This  is  the  Refit  lCht^  °n 

Director-general ;  the  other  Factories  are  i!!  °/>the 

able.  The  Merchandizes  which  the 

into  France,  are  Silks;  Cottons,  Spices  y!n8s 

Salt-petre ;  feveral  Kinds  of  Gums  and  Dru^xr  * 
Wax,  printed  Callicoes,  Muffins,  &c.  'Oo^> 

The  French  West-India  Company 
blifhed  in  1664:  Their  Charter  gave  them  the  P  ^ 
ty  and  Seigniory  of  Canada,  Acadia,  Antilles  m°Pf‘ 
Ifle  of  Cayenne,  and  the  Terra  Firms  of  America  f 
the  River  of  the  Amazons  to  that  of  Oroml*  .  ? 
an  exclufive  Privilege  for  the  Commerce  of’rh'r1 
Places,  as  alfo  of  Senegal  and  the  Coafts  of  Goim  f  C 
forty  Years,  only  paying  half  the  Duties.  fhe  Sto°L* 
of  the  Company  was  fo  confiderable,  that  in  lefs  that  f 
Months,  45  Veflcls  were  equipped;  wherewith  flJ! 
took  Pofleffion  of  all  the  Places  in  their  Grant  ;!J 
fettled  a  Commerce ;  yet  it  only  fubfifted  nine  Years 
In  1674  the  Grant  was  revoked,  and  the  Countries 
above  re-united  to  the  King’s  Dominions,  as  before  • 
the  King  reimburfing  the  Adtions  of  the  Adventurers 
This  Revocation  was  owing  partly  to  the  Poverty 
of  the  Company  occafioned  by  its  Loffcs  in  the  Wars 
with  England,  which  had  neceflicatcd  it  to  borrow 
above  a  Million  ;  and  even  to  alienate  its  exclufive 
Privilege  for  theCoafts  of  Guinea  ;  but  alfo  to  its  hav¬ 
ing  in  good  Meafure  anfvvered  its  End  ;  which  was  to 
retrieve  the  Commerce  of  the  Weft-Indies  from  the 
Dutch ,  who  had  tore  it  from  them  :  For  the  French 
Merchants  being  now  accuftom’d  to  the  Traffick  to 
the  Antilles,  by  Permifiion  of  the  Company,  were  lb 
attach’d  to  it,  that  it  was  not  doubted  they  would 
fupport  the  Commerce  after  the  Diffolution  of  the  Corn- 
pany . 

The  French  Missisippi  Company  was  firft  efta- 
blifh’d  in  1 684,  in  Favour  of  the  Chevalier  Be  la 
Salle ;  who  having  projected  it  in  16^0,  and  being 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Fort  Frontigniac,  at  the 
Mouth  of  that  River,  traveled  over  the  Country  in 
the  Year  1683,  and  return’d  to  France  to  fullicit  the 
Eftablifliment.  This  obtain’d,  he  let  fail  for  his  new 
Colony,  with  four  Veflcls  laden  with  Inhabitants,  idc. 
but  entering  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  did  not,  it  Items, 
know  the  River  that  had  coft  him  fo  much  Fatigue, 
but  fettled  on  another  River  unknown,  where  his  Co¬ 
lony  perifh’d,  by  Degrees ;  fo  that  in  1685  there  were 
not  100  Perlons  remaining.  Making  feveral  Expe¬ 
ditions  to  find  the  Mifftftppi,  lie  was  kill’d  in  one  of 
them  by  a  Party  who  mutiny’d  againft  him ;  where¬ 
upon,  the  Colony  was  difpers’d,  and  loft.  M.  liibtr- 
villc  afterwards  fucccedccl  better ;  he  found  the  Mif¬ 
ftftppi)  built  a  Fort,  and  fettled  a  French  Colony :  But 
he  was  poi fon’d,  it  is  laid,  by  the  Intrigues  of  the 
Spaniards ,  who  fear’d  Rich  a  Neighbour.  In  \W> 
M.  Crozat  had  the  whole  Property  of  trading  to  the 
French  Territories  call’d  Louiftane,  granted  him  for 
15  Years.  > 

In  1717,  the  Sieur  Crozat  furrender’d  his  Gninfi 
and  in  the  lame  Year  a  new  Company  was  eroded, 
under  the  Title  of  Company  of  the  West;  to 
which,  bolides  every  Thing  granted  to  the  lormer 
Company,  was  added  the  Commerce  of  Gift  or,  enjoy  1  ^ 
by  the  Canada  Company  from  the  Year  1706,  hut  ex 


piring  in  1717.  In  this  Eftablifliment,  an  equal 
was  had  to  the  Finances,  and  the  Owner  cc  0 
Nation ;  and,  accordingly,  Part  of  the  Conditions 
its  Eftablifliment  regarded  the  fettling  a  Coc 1  y, 

Trade,  &c.  the  other  the  vending  Part  of  the 

of  State,  which  could  no  longer  fubfift  on  their  pre 
Footing.  The  former  are  no  more  than  ‘'ir£.UUl 

fuch  Eflablilhmcnts  ;  for  die  latter,  the  Actions  * 

fix’d  at  ryoo  Livres,  each  payable  in  Bm  0]  > 

the  Adtions  to  be  ellcem’tf  as  Merchandize  j  ^ 

that  Quality  to  be  bought,  fold,  and  traffic  ( 
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v;jjs  of  Slate  which  make  the  Fund  of  the  Actions, 
o  be  converted  into  yearly  Revenue.  To  put  the  fi¬ 
nding  Hand  to  the  Company ,  in  1717,  its  Fund 
wts  fix’d  at  an  hundred  millions  of  Livres,  which  be- 
i„a  Ril’d,  the  Cafli  was  fhut  up. 

Tlie  Junction  of  the  former  Company  with  that  of 
Canada,  was  immediately  follow’d  by  its  Union  with 
that  of  Senegal,  both  in  the  Year  1718,  by  an  Arret 
of  Council,  which  at  the  fame  Time  granted  the  new 
Company  the  Commerce  of  Cajlor,  and  made  it  Miflrefs 
of  die  Negro,  or  Guinea  Trade,  to  the  French  Colo¬ 
nies  in  America. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  its  Perfection,  but  an 
Union  with  the  Eaft -India  Company ,  and  with  thole  of 
China  and  St.  Domingo ,  which  was  effected  ;  with  the 
two  firfl  in  1719?  and  with  the  third  in  1720.  This 
Union  of  the  Eaft-India  and  China  Companies  with  the 
Company  of  the  Weft,  occafion’d  an  Alteration  of  the 
Name,  and  it  was  henceforth  call’d  the  India  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Reafons  of  the  Union  were,  the  Inability  of 
the  two  former  to  carry  on  their  Commerce ,  the  im- 
menfc  Debts  they  had  contracted  in  the  Indies ,  ejpe- 
cially  the  Eaft  Company ,  Complaints  whereof  had  been 
fent  to  Court  by  the  Indians ,  which  diferedited  the 
Company  fo,  that  they  durfl  not  appear  any  longer  at 
Surat ;  laflly,  the  little  Care  they  took  to  difeharge 
their  Engagements,  and  their  having  transferr’d  their 
Privilege  to  the  private  Traders  of  St.  Malo ,  in  Con- 
fidcration  of  a  Tenth  in  the  Profits  of  the  Returns  of 
their  Ships. 

The  antient  Actions  of  the  Company  of  the  Weft 
which  were  not  at  Par  when  this  Engraftment  was  pro¬ 
jected,  e’re  it  was  compleated,  were  rilen  to  300  per 
Cent,  which  unexpected  Succefs  gave  Occafion  to 
conclude  the  new  Actions  of  the  united  Companies 
would  not  bear  lefs  Credit.  The  Concourfe  of  Sub- 
feribers  was  fo  great,  that  in  a  Month’s  Time  there 
were  above  fifty  Millions  fubferib’d  for :  The  firfl 
twenty-five  Millions  Actions  which  were  granted  to 
the  India  Company  beyond  the  100  Millions  of  Stock 
allow’d  the  Company  of  the  Weft,  being  fill’d  as  foon 
as  the  Books  were  open’d  ;  to  fatisfy  the  Earneflnefs 
of  the  Subfcribers,  the  Stock  was  increas’d  by  feveral 
Arrets  to  three  hundred  Millions.  Credit  flill  increa- 
fing,  the  new  Actions  rofe  to  1200  per  Cent,  and 
thofe  of  the  antient  Company  of  the  Weft  to  1 900  per 
Cent,  an  exorbitant  Price,  to  which  no  other  Company 
ever  rofe. 

Its  Condition  was  now  fo  flourifhing,  that  in  1719 
it  offer’d  the  King  to  take  a  Leafe  of  all  his  Farms  for 
9  Years,  at  the  Rate  of  3500000  Livres  per  Annum 
more  than  had  been  given  *  before  ;  and  to  lend  his 
Majcfty  twelve  hundred  Millions  to  pay  the  Debts  of 
the  State.  Thefe  Offers  were  accepted ;  and  the 
King,  in  Confideration  hereof,  granted  them  all  the 
Privileges  of  the  feveral  Grants  of  the  Companies  uni¬ 
ted  to  that  Company,  to  the  Year  1770-,  on  Condition, 
however,  of  dilcharging  all  the  Debts  of  the  old  Eaft - 
Mia  Company ,  without  any  Deduction  at  all.  The 
Loan  of  twelve  hundred  Millions  (which  arc  above 
fixty  Millions  Sterling)  not  being  fufficient  for  theOc- 
cafions  of  the  State,  was  augmented,  three  Months 
afterwards,  with  three  hundred  Millions  more  5  which, 
with  the  former  Loan,  and  another  of  one  hundred 
Millions  before,  made  fixteen  hundred  Millions  :  For 
which  the  King  was  to  pay  Intcrcft  at  the  Rate  of  3 

pcrCcnt.  * 

T  he  Duke  of  Orleans ,  in  February  1 720,  did  the 
Company  the  Honour  to  prefide  in  their  Aficmbly, 
where  lie  made  feveral  Propofols  to  them  on  the  Part 
°*  the  King :  The  principal  was,  that  they  fhould 
take  on  them  the  Charge  and  Adminiftration  of  the 
K°ynl  Bank.  This  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Law, 
Lomptroller-Gcneral  of  the  Finances,  was  nam’d  by 
the  King,  InfpeClor-General  of  the  Company  and  Bank 

united,  7 

This  Union,  which,  it  was  propos’d,  would  have 
ccn  a  mutual  Help  to  both  thofe  famous  Eftabliffi- 
ments,  prov’d  the  fatal  Point  from  whence  the  Fall 
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of  both  commenced.  From  this  Time;  both  the 
Bank  Bills,  and  the  Actions  of  the  Companies^  begati 
to  fall  *,  in  EffeCt,  the  firfl  perifh’d  abfolutely,  and 
the  other  had  been  drawn  along  with  it,  but  for  the 
prudent  Precautions  taken  for  its  Support. 

The  firfl  Precaution  was,  the  revoking  the  Office 
of  InfpeClor-General,  and  obliging  Mr.  Law  to  quit 
the  Kingdom  :  The  antient  Directors  were  difearded, 
and  new  ones  fubflitutcd  £  and  to  find  the  Bottom  of 
the  Company’s  Affairs,  it  was  order’d,  that  they  fhould 
give  an  Account  of  what  they  had  receiv’d,  and  dif- 
burs  d,  both  on  the  Account  of  the  Company,  and 
of  the  Bank,  which  they  had  bad  the  Management  of 
near  a  Year.  Another  Precaution  to  come  at  the  State 
of  the  Company,  was,  by  endeavouring  to  diflinguifh 
the  lawful  ACtionaries,  from  the  Mijftfippi, Extortioners ; 
whole  immenfe  Riches,  as  well  as  their  criminal  Ad- 
drefs  in  realizing  their  AClions  into  Species  or  Mer¬ 
chandize,  were  become  fo  fatal  to  the  State  ;  in  order, 
if  poffible,  to  fecure  the  honefl  Adventurers  their 
Stock.  To  this  End,  an  Inquifition  was  made  into 
their  Books,  &c.  by  PerfonS  appointed  by  the  King  ; 
and  die  new  Directors,  or,  as  they  were  call’d.  Re- 
gijfeurs,  began  ferioufly  to  look  about  for  their  Com¬ 
merce  Abroad. 

The  French  have  had  feveral  other  Companies,  fome 
whereof  have  fallen  of  themfelves,  the  reft  upon  the 
Expiration  of  their  Grants  •,  as  the 

Company  of  the  Bastion  of  France,  which 
was  at  firfl  a  fimple  AfTociation  of  two  Merchants  at 
Marfeilles ,  in  the  1 5th  Century,  for  fifhing  of  Coral 
in  the  GuJph  of  Stora-Couzcoury ,  on  the  Coafl  of 
Barbary ,  on  the  Frontiers  of  Algiers  and  T unis.  Having 
obtain’d  Leave  of  the  Sultan,  Soliman  II,  to  make  an 
Eflablifiiment  ;  and  having  likewife  treated  with  the 
Moorijh  Princes  of  the  Country  5  in  1561,  they  built 
a  little  Fort,  call’d  the  Baft  ion  of  France,  whence  the 
Company  took  its  Name.  The  firfl  Undertakers  not 
being  fuccefsful,  a  new  Grant  was  obtain’d  of  Ma¬ 
homet  III,  in  1604,  to  new  Undertakers:  In  1628,  it 
began  to  flourifh,  and  the  Colony  confifled  of  800 
People-,  but  the  Death  of  their  Governor,  in  1633, 
gave  them  a  Blow  they  never  recover’d. 

Several  of  the  Companies  have  fince  endeavour’d  to 
fet  up  the  fifhing  of  Coral  on  its  antient  Foot,  but  hi¬ 
therto  in  vain. 

The  Guinea  Company  was  eftablifh’d  in  1685  ; 
its  Grant  expir’d  in  1705,  but  it  continu’d  its  Trade 
of  Negroes ,  by  the  King’s  Permiflion,  under  the  Name 
of  AJftento  Company ,  to  the  Year  1713;  when,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  Trade  was  furrendcr'd  (as  we 
have  obferv’d  already)  to  the  Engliftj  South-Sea  Company. 

_  The  Term  AJftento,  or  AJftonta ,  is  originally  Spa- 
nijh,  and  fignifies  a  Bargain.  Accordingly,  the  firfl 
AJftento  was  a  Contract  made  with  the  French  Guinea 
Company,  whereby  they  were  put  in  Poflcffion  of  a 
Privilege  for  furnifhing  the  Spaliijh  Dominions  in  A- 
m erica  with  Negro  Slaves,  in  Confideration  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Duty  which  they  were  to  pay  to  the  King  of 
Spain's  Farms,  for  every  Negro  thus  furnifh’d. 

This  Contract  was  fign’d  in  the  Year  1702,  to  lafl 
10  Years,  with  a  further  Liberty  allow’d  the  AJftentifts 
of  two  Years  more,  in  Cafe  they  had  not  furnifh’d 
the  whole  Number  ftiptilatcd  before,  The  two  prin¬ 
cipal  Articles  regarded,  firfl,  the  Number  of  Negroes 
to  be  provided,  which  was  3800  while  the  War  lallcd, 
and  4800  in  Cafe  of  Peace.  2.  The  Duty  to  be  paid 
the  King  of  Spain,  during  the  Farm,  or  AJftento  ; 
which  was  fix’d  at  33  Pieces  of  Eight  per  Head,  or 
Picza  dc  India. 

The  Dutch  have,  likewife,  feveral  Companies  of 
Commerce,  viz.  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  Company,  the 
Weft-India  Company,  the  North  Company,  and  the  Le¬ 
vant  Company. 

The  Dutch  East-India  Company  had  its  Rife 
in  the  midft  of  the  Struggle  which  that  People  had 
for  their  Liberty :  For  the  Spaniards  having  forbid  all 
Commerce  with  them,  and  fhut  tip  all  their  Ports;  Nc- 
cefiity  infpir’cl  feme  Zealanders  to  feck  a  now  North* 
Eaft  PafTage  to  China . 

This 
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This  Enterprise  proving  unfuccefsfiil  to  three  feveral 

Armaments,  in  15943  *59 5?  an^  a  ^eco!lc^ 

Company  was  form’d,  under  the  Name  of  the  Com - 

patty  of  the  remote  Parts  %  which  in  159  5  took  the 
ordinary  Rout  of  the  Portuguefe  to  the  Indies,  and  re¬ 
turn’d  in  two  Years  and  a  Half’s  Time,  with  little 
Gain,  but  good  Hopes. 

This  Company,  and  a  new  one  juft  eftablifh  d  at 
Amjlerdam ,  being  united,  equipp’d  other  fleets,  and 
thefe  occafion’d  other  Companies  at  Amjlerdam ,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  Zealand ,  &c.  infomuch,  that  the  States  began 
to  apprehend  they  might  be  prejudicial  to  each  other. 
Under  this  Concern,  they  call’d  all  the  Directors  of 
the  feveral  Companies  together,  who  all  contented  to 
an  Union,  the  Treaty  whereof  was  confirm’d  by  the 
States  in  1602;  a  very  remarkable  Epocha ,  as  being^ 
that  of  the  mote  folid  and  celebrated  Lllablifhment  of 
Commerce  that  ever  was  in  the  "World. 

Its  fil'd  Capital  was  6440200  Florins,  which  was 
employ’d  in  the  Equipment  of  two  Fleets,  one  of  14 
VelTels,  which  fail’d  from  Holland  in  the  Month  of 
February  1603  ;  and  the  other  of  13,  which  fail’d  in 
the  Month  of  December  following.  In  this  Fund,  the 
undermention’d  Cities  of  Holland  participated,  viz. 


Amjlerdam 
Zealand  - 
Dcljt  — 
Rotterdam 
Hoorn  — 
Enchuyfen 


for  the  -i 


Florins. 

3686430 

1275653 

466552 

174562 

268430 

568563 


The  whole  Capital  6440200 


1 

T 

1 
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At  the  Return  of  the  two  Fleets,  the  Company 
made  fo  confiderable  a  Profit,  that  in  April ,  1610, 
there  was  a  Repartition  made 

Of  - -  -  75  per  Cent,  in  Mace . 

In  November  following,  of  50  perCent.  in  Pepper. 

In  December ,  the  fame  Year,  of  7-*  per  Cent,  in  Cajh. 

In  all  1324-  per  Cent,  as  above. 

In  March ,  1612,  there  was  a  Repartition  made. 

Of  - -  -  30  per  Cent,  in  Money. 

In  Dec  an  her  following,  of  57-i-  per  Cent,  in  Money. 

In  all  By k  per  Cent.  as  above. 

And  in  Augujl ,  1613,  another  Repartition  made, 

Of  -  -  424-  perCent.  in  Money. 

This  Company  is  grown  fo  powerful,  and  has  fo 
many  Velfels,  and  Means  to  equip  them,  that  it  is  a 
1'hing  alinoft  incredible.  It  often  wages  War  again  ft 
the  molt  powerful  Princes  of  the  Eajl ,  and,  notwith- 
teanding,  continues  its  Commerce.  It  has  in  the  Indies 
1 60  Velfels,  from  30  Pieces  of  Cannon  to  60  ;  and, 
in  Time  of  War,  can  arm  40  of  the  larged. 

The  Company  is  govern’d  by  60  Dire&ors,  divided 
into  feveral  Chambers-,  20  in  that  o  P  /lmjlcrdam,  12 
in  that  of  Zealand ,  14  in  that  of  Delft  and  Rotterdam , 
and  a  like  Number  in  ihofc  of  Sluys  and  Iloorn.  As 
each  Grant  expires,  the  Company  is  oblig’d  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  new  one,  which  it  has  already  done  four  Times 
lincc  the  iirft,  viz.  one  in  1622,  for  21  Years,  like 
thelirte;  another  for  2 1  Years,  commencing  in  1647-, 
and  a  third  in  1665,  for  25  Years;  a  fourth  in  Ad¬ 
vance,  commencing  in  1698,  which  ended  in  ly 40. 
Each  Grant  coll  the  Company  a  confiderable  Sum  ; 
that  in  1647  cote  1 600000  Livres,  and  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  ones  more.  The  late  of  1698  was  confirm'd 
by  a  Placard  of  the  States  General,  granting  them  an 
cxclulive  Privilege, 

Their  Fa&orics,  Uu Helen ces,  &V.  in  the  Eajl-Iu- 
dics,  are  alinote  infinite,  reaching  from  the  Pcrfum 
Uulph  to  the  Coalls  ol  China,  The  principal  is  chat 


of  £a/avja,_the, Center  of  their  Commerce  ■  I  t 
fides  their  General,  with  the  Stat*»  ^  cV  ,  e:'c  re- 
Sovereign  Prince  :  he  never  goes  out  but  C?dor  of  2 
Guards  before  his  Coach,  and  Soldier ' ^ 
Pages  walking  by  the  Side  of  his  Coach  •  Snd‘ 
gives  Audience  to  the  Enibafladurs  of  .?  ,5 n  k 
Kings,  it  is  with  an  incredible  Magniftcenc  tallcr:- 
The  other  more  confiderable  Factories  •>-' 
on  the  Coaft  of  China ,  Nungifack  in  r ^aicUiV''i 
Surat ,  Amboyna ,  Banda,  Siam,  Molucca i't  ^alac^ 
on  the  Coalt  of  Coromandel  and  nr  c*  ^‘veral 


on  the  Coalt  of  Coromandel,  and  at  lfo'}..C'  /CVt 

Good  Hope,  &c.  in  all,  they  number  Vq  Cape 
o  r  Fortrefles.  4  1  ‘lctorics  2 


2  5  Fortrelfes.  '  "  '  . .  40  ^  ^  and 

The  principal  Merchandizes  which  the  r 
import  into  Europe ,  from  the  Eajl-Indies  T'0lnPany 
and  white  Pepper,  Salt-petre,  Cinnamon  v  browa 
Cloves,  Cotton  Cloths,  Silk  from  Perdu  R  ■  Ut?le8s» 

China,  Copper  from  Japan ,  Tin,  Dru^k  aDd 
Amber,  Pearls,  Diamonds,  &c. 

arc  Merrlv-n^- 

peculiar  to  this  Company ,  becaufe  thev  are  f  ,1Z<S 
where  but  in  the  Addolucca  Iflands,  the  wiioTr  n° 
merce  whereof  the  Dutch  have  engrafted  m  t-uf  - .  m“ 

The  Sale  of  thefe  Commodities  is  held  bv  the  r'mc5, 
at  two  different  Times,  viz.  ompany 


One  half  is  fold  in  the  Chamber  0  l'  Antler 


One  fourth  in  that  of  • 
One  fixteenth  in  that  of 
One  Hxteentli  in  that  of 
One  Hxteentli  in  that  of 
One  fixteenth  in  that  of 


dam. 


Middlcbur’h 

Delft. 

Pot  ter  dam. 
Iloorn. 


une  lixteentn  111  tnat  or  - - - - Anchmbn . 

All  the  Merchandizes  are  fold  in  Bank  Money.  * 

The  Dutch  IV ft- India  Company,  was  cltablifhej 

in  1621,  with  an  cxclulive  Privilege  to  trade  24  Years 

along  the  Coates  of  Africa,  between  the  Tropick  ol 
Cancer,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  and  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  the  South  Point  of  Newfoundland,  through 
the  Str eights  of  Magellan,  that  of  Le  Metre,  or  others 
to  the  Straight  of  Av.ian,  both  in  the  North  and  South 
Sea. 

The  Directors  are  divided  into  five  Chambers  fas  in 
the  Eajl- India  Company)  out  of  which  19  are  chofen  for 
the  general  Direction  of  Affairs.  In  1 647  the  Company 
renewed  its  Grant  for  25  Years,  but  was  icarce  able  to 
holdout  the  Term,  by  reafon  of  its  great  Loffes,  and 
Expcnces  in  taking  the  Bay  of  Todos  los  Santos,  Fcr- 
nambuck,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Braftl  from  the  Por- 
tugueze .  TheWeaknels  of  this  Company,  which  had  fe¬ 
veral  Times  in  vain  attempted  to  be  joined  to  that  of 
the  Eajl- Indies ,  occafioncd  its  Difiblution  at  the  Expi¬ 
ration  of  its  Grant.  # 

In  1674  a  new  Company ,  compofcd  of  the  anriem 
Proprietors  and  their  Creditors,  was  fettled  in  the  lame 
Rights  and  Eftablifhments  with  the  former;  andilil! 
fubfifts  with  Honour :  Their  Hrlt  Capital  was  about  la 
Millions  of  Florins.  Its  principal  El  labhlh  meats,  are, 
one  at  Cape  Verd ,  another  on  the  Gold  Coall  ol  A} ti¬ 
ed,  at  Tobago,  Curafao,  &c.  in  America. 

The  Dutch  North  Company,  has  no  cxclulive  Pri¬ 
vilege  ;  the  Advantages  of  its  Patent  being  ol  another 

Kind,  and  very  inconlklcrabie. 

There  are  alfo  in  Holland,  Companies  lor  the  Be  hid 
Sea,  the  Fifhery  of  Nova  Zembla,  Davis's  S freights, 
and  Greenland :  Yet  none  of  thefe  Fifherics  are  iatei- 
d  idled  to  private  Traders;  all  the  Difference  between 
thefe  and  the  Companies  con  filling  in  this,  that  the  loi- 
mcr  may  not  goafliorc  to  cut  their  Filh  in  Pieces,  aiu 
melt  their  Lard ;  but  mute  bring  their  Lugga^  t0 

Holland.  _  , 

In  Stiuftnels  there  is  no  Levant  Cow  pony  in  IfoMan • 
But  the  Commerce  of  the  private  Traders  is  lo  eon  1 
dcrablc,  that  the  State  lias  taken  the  Regulation  then 

of  on  itlelf.  'Fo  this  End  they  have  dhibhlncc  • 
Chamber  of  Direction  at  Amjlerdam,  compiled  0  • 

Deputies  and  a  Rcgilter ;  who,  under  the  Burgonw  *  •  j 
rake  Care  of  every  'Filing  relating  to  the  Commute 
tlic  Mediterranean  ;  efpecially  that  ol  Smyrna  am  ' 
jiant'mople.  This  Company  names  the  Uonlu 


COMM 

points  the  Number  and  Strength  of  Convoys,  termi¬ 
nates  Differences  among  the  Traders  and  has  a  Right 
oa  Occafion,  to  add  new  Regulations  to  the  old  ones ; 
rhou^h  thole  be  of  no  Force,  till  confirmed  by  the 
Srates-Gencral. 

There  are  three  Companies  eftablilhed  in  Denmark, 
viz,  the  Norib  Company,  the  Iceland  Company,  and  the 
p^fi- India  Company. 

"  The  North  Company,  was  eftablifhed  at  Copenha¬ 
gen  in  1647  ;  its  Eftablifhments  are  very  confiderable 
fn  Norway  ;  befides  which  it  fends  V  eflels  to  War  anger, 
whence  they  convey  their  Merchandizes  by  Land  into 
the  Danijh  Lapland  ;  and  by  Sledges  drawn  by  Rein¬ 
peers  into  the  Mufcovite  Lapland.  It  fends  others  for 
Borandai  and  Siberia  ;  where  its  Agents  take  them  up, 
ancl  convey  them,  in  like  Manner,  on  Sledges  to  Pa¬ 
id  ^orod,  the  Capital  of  this  Part  of  the  Mufcovite  Em- 

pirc. 

The  Commodities  it  fends  thither  are  Rixdollars, 
Tobacco,  and  Linens  ;  it  returns  nothing  but  Furs 

and  Skins. 

The  Iceland  Company  was  eftablifhed  in  the  fame 
Tear  with  the  North  Company ;  Its  chief  Factory  is 
Kirkebar,  a  large  Town  in  that  Ifland. 

The  Daniflo  Eajl-India  Company  was  eftablifhed  in 
the  Middle  of  the  17th  Century  •,  their  chief  Factory  is 
at  Tranquebar,  whither  they  fend  two  or  three  Velfels 
every  Year. 

The  Genocfe  had  a  Levant  Company  eftablifhed  in 
1664,  and  confirmed  by  the  Porte.  Its  chief  Com¬ 
merce  was  to  be  in  Pieces  of  5  Sols,  which  the  Gcnoefe 
had  before  furnifhed  the  Turks  withal,  though  in  the 
punch  Name,  and  under  their  Banner  ;  they  were 
now  to  do  it  under  their  own  Banner  ;  and  accordingly 
while  the  Humour  of  thefe  Pieces  lafted,  as  they  ferved 
not  only  for  Money,  but  were  likewife  ufed  by  the 
Greek  and  Turkifh  Women  of  the  Iflands,  as  Orna¬ 
ments  in  their  Plead-drefs,  at  the  Bottom  of  their  Vef- 
res,  or  Petticoats,  which  were  covered  with  them  ; 
die  Company  fucceeded  well  enough  ;  but  that  Money 
being  decried  in  1670,  the  Company  has  languifhed 
ever  fmee  ;  and  can  now  fcarce  fupport  a  miferable 
Commerce. 


Note,  that  there  are  feveral  other  Particulars  relating 
to  a  Commerce  by  Sea  (not  yet  mentioned)  which  a 
Merchant  mud  be  perfectly  acquainted  with,  as 
thofe  relating  to  the  Freight  of  a  Ship,  Charter-party, 
Average,  Infuranccs,  &cc. 

The  Freight,  or  Fraight,  is  the  Hire  of  a  Ship, 
or  of  a  Part  of  it ;  for  the  Conveyance,  or  Carriage  of 
Goods  from  one  Port,  or  Place,  to  another  :  Or  the 
Sum  agreed  on  between  the  Owner  and  the  Merchant, 
tor  the  Hire  and  Ufe  of  the  Veficl.  The  Freight  of  a 
Veflel  is  commonly  agreed  on  cither  at  the  Rate  of  fo 
much  for  the  Voyage,  by  the  Month  o y  per  Ton. 

Freight,  or  letting  out  Veffels  on  Freight,  or  Hire, 
is  one  of  the  principal  Articles  in  the  Trade  of  the 
Hollanders :  They  are  the  Carriers  of  all  the  Nations 
of  Europe,  and  their  Purveyors  •,  notwithftanding  that 
their  Country  produces  nothing  at  all,  and  that  they 
are  forced  to  have  every  Thing  neceflary  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  Veflel  from  other  Countries. 

The  principal  Laws  and  Rules  relating  to  Freighting 
arc:  That  if  a  whole  Ve Bel  be  hired,  and  the  Mer¬ 
chant,  or  Perfon  who  hires  it,  do  not  give  it  its  full 
hpad  or  Burthen,  the  Matter  of  the  Veflel  cannot 
without  his  Confent  take  in  any  other  Goods,  with¬ 
out  accounting  for  the  Freight. 

ihat  though  the  Merchant  do  not  load  the  full 
Quantity  of'  Goods  agreed  on  in  the  Charter-Party, 
he  flwll  pay  the  whole  Freight  ;  and  if  he  load 
more,  he  fliall  pay  for  the  Excels. 

jhat  the  Mailer  may  let  afhorc  fuch  Goods  as  he 

hiula  in  his  Veflel,  which  were  not  notified  to  him  ; 

01  Hike  them  at  a  higher  Rate  than  was  agreed  on  for 
me  red. 

,  -1  kat  if  a  Ship  be  flopped  or  detained  in  its  Courfe, 
CU  ia’  trough  the  Mailer  or  the  Merchant’s  Default, 


E  R  C  E:, 

the  Delinquent  fhall  be  accountable,  to  the  other; •  , 
That  if  the  Matter  be  obliged  to  refit  the  V'efte! 
during  the  Voyage,  the  Merchant  fhall  wait ;  CU*  ■  elfe 
pay  the  whole  Freight :  If  the  Veflel  could  not  be.  .re¬ 
fitted,  the  Mailer  is  obliged  to  hire  another,  imme-; 
uiately ;  otherwife  only  to  be  paid  his  Freight  in  Pro- 
portion  to  the  Part  of  the  Voyage  performed;  though* 
in  Cafe  the  Merchant  prove  that  the  Veflel  at ,  the 

lt:  ^et  was  not  caPal)le  of  the  Voyage,  the 
Mailer  mull  lofe  his  Freight,  and  account  for  Damages 
to  the  Merchant. 


1  Tl^IreiZht  Pa*lc^  kor  Merchandizes  which 

the  Matter  was  obliged  to  fell  for  Viftuals,  or  refit- 

or  other  neceflary  Occafions ;  paying  for  the 

Goods  at  die  Rate  the  reft  were  fold  at,  where  they 
were  landed. 

That  in  cafe  of  a  Prohibition  of  Commerce  with 

1 'r  Co3untl*y  whither  the  Veflel  is  bound,  fo  that  it  is 
obliged  to  be  brought  back  again  :  The  Matter  fliall 
only  be  paid  Freight  for  going.  And  if  a  Ship  be  Hop- 
ped  or  detained  in  its  Voyage,  by  an  Embargo  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  Prince,  there  fliall  neither  be  any  Freight 
paid  for  the  Time  of  Detention,  in  cafe  it  be  hired 
per  Month  :  Nor  fliall  the  Freight  be  increafed,  if 
hired  for  the  Voyage  ;  but  the  Pay  and  the  Viftuals 

of  the  Sailors,  during  the  Detention,  fliall  be  deemed 
Average. 

I  hat  the  Matter  fliall  take  no  Freight  for  any  Ship 

loft  by  Shipwreck,  plundered  by  Pyrates,  or  taken  by 

the  Enemy,  unlcls  the  Ship  and  Goods  be  redeemed ; 

in  which  Cafe  lie  fliall  be  paid  his  Freight  to  the  Place 

where  he  was  taken  ;  upon  contributing  to  the  Re¬ 
demption. 

I  hat  the  Mailer  fliall  be  paid  his  Freight  for  Goods 
faved  from  Shipwreck  ;  and  in  cafe  he  cannot  get  a 
V  eflel  to  carry  them  to  the  Place  where  they  were 
bound,  that  he  fliall  be  paid  in  Proportion  to  the  Part 
of  the  Voyage  already  gone. 

.  That  the  Mafter  may  not  detain  any  Merchandize  ill 
his  Veflel,  in  default  of  Payment  of  Freight  ;  though 
he  may  order  them  to  be  feized  any  Time,  or  any 
where  afterwards.  That  if  Merchandizes  in  Calks.,  as 
Wines,  Oil,  &c.  have  fo  run  out  in  Carriage,  that  the 
Veffels  are  left  empty,  or  almoll  empty;  the  Mer¬ 
chant  may  relinquilh  them,  and  the  Mafter  be 
obliged  to  take  them  for  their  Freight.  Though  this 
does  not  hold  of  any  other  Goods  damaged,  or  dimi- 
niflied  of  thcmfelvcs,  or  through  Accidents. 


Note,  That  Freight  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  Burthen,  or 

Lading  of  a  Ship  ;  or  the  Cargo  of  Goods,  ts?c.  flic 
has  on  board. 

Freight ,  is  alfo  a  Duty  of  50  Sols  per  Tun,  paid 
to  the  Crown  of  France  by  the  Captains  and  Matters 
of  all  foreign  Veffels  at  their  Entrance  and  coming 
out  of  the  Ports  and  Havens  of  that  Kingdom  ;  and 
all  Veffels  not  built  in  Frame ,  however  they  may 
belong  to  the  Subjects  o £  France,  are  reputed  Fo¬ 
reigners  and  Sub j efts  to  this  Impoft  ;  unlefs  it  be 
made  appear,  that  two  Thirds  of  the  Ship’s  Crew  are 
French.  By  the  1 1  th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  concluded  at  Utrecht  between  England 
and  France ,  this  Duty  of  50  Sols  per  Tun  was  to 
have  been  remitted  the  Englifl) ;  and  at  the  fame 
Time  the  Duty  of  5  s.  Sterling  to  have  been  fup- 
prefled  in  Favour  of  the  French :  But  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  that  Article,  as  well  as  the  Tariff  fettled  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Nations,  has  been  fufpended.  The 
Dutch  however,  and  the  1-Ianfc  Towns  are  exempted 
irom  the  Duty  of  Freight. 


.The  Charter-Party,  is  the  Tnftrumcnt  of' 
Freightage,  or  Articles  of  Agreement  for  the  Hire  of 
a  Veflel.  The  Charter-party  is  to  be  in  Writing  ;  and 
to  be  flgncd  both  by  the  Proprietor  or  the  Mailer  of 
the  Ship,  and  the  Merchant  who  freights  it :  It  is  to 
contain  the  Name  and  Burthen  of  the  Veflel ;  thole  of 
the  Matter  and  the  Freighter,  the  Price  or  Rate  of 
Freight,  the  Time  of  loading  and  unloading,  and  the 
other  Conditions  agreed  on.  It  is  properly  a  Deed, 
9  X  or 
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or  Policy,  whereby  the  Proprietor,  or  Matter  of  the 
Veffel,  engages  to  furnifh  immediately  a  tight  found 
VeffeJ,  well  equipped,  caulked  and  ftopped,  provided 
with  Anchors,  Sails,  Cordage,  and  all  other  Furniture 
to  make  the  Voyage  required,  as  Equipage,  Hands, 
Victuals,  and  other  Munitions  •,  in  confidcration  of  a 
certain  Sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Merchant  for  the  Freight. 
LafUy,  the  Ship,  with  all  its  Furniture,  and  the  Cargo, 
are  relpeftively  Jubjefted  to  the  Conditions  of  the 
Charter-party . 

The  Charter-Party  differs  from  a  Bill  of  Lading,  in 
that  the  firft  is  for  the  entire  Freight  or  Lading,  and 
that  both  for  going  and  returning  ;  whereas  the  latter 
is  only  for  a  Part  of  the  Freight ,  or  at  moft  only  tor 
the  Voyage  one  Way.  The  Prefidcnt  Boyer  fays 
that  the  Word  comes  from  hence,  that  per  medium 
Chart  a  inci debatur,  et  fic  fiebat  Chart  a  partita  ;  be- 
caufe  in  the  Time  when  Notaries  were  lefs  common, 
there  was  only  one  Inttrument  made  for  both  Parties  s 
this  they  cut  in  two,  and  gave  eacii  its  Portion,  and 
joined  them  together  at  their  Return,  to  know  it  each 
had  done  his  Part.  This  he  oblervcd  to  have  feen 
p raft i led  in  his  Time  j  agreeable  to  the  Method  of 
the  Romans ,  who  in  their  Stipulations,  ufed  to  break 
a  Staff,  each  Party  retaining  a  Moiety  thereof  as  a 
Mark. 

Average,  or  Averidce,  is  the  Damage  which 
a  Veffel,  or  the  Goods  and  Loading  thereof  fuftains 
from  the  Time  of  its  Departure  to  its  Return  :  As  alio 
from  the  Charge  or  Contributions  railed  on  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  towards  defraying  fuch  Damages. 

An  Author,  who  has  wrote  a  Treadle  exprefs  upon 
Average ,  diftinguifhes  two  Kinds  thereof*,  limple,  or 
private,  and  grofs  or  common. 

To  the  firft,  the  particular  Thing  which  fuffers, 
alone  contributes  ;  to  the  fecond,  all  both  the  Ship  and 
Merchandizes  contribute  in  common. 

Of  the  firft  Kind  are  all  extraordinary  and  unforefeen 
Expences  and  Accidents,  befalling  either  the  Ship  or 
the  Goods,  or  both  ;  the  Lofs  in  which  Cafes,  is 
to  be  wholly  defray’d  by  the  Thing  or  Things  which 
occafioned  it :  Such  as  the  Lofs  of  Cables,  Anchors, 
Matts  and  Sails,  by  reafon  of  Storms,  as  alfo  Da¬ 
mages  accruing  to  Goods  through  their  own  Defefts, 
by  wafting,  rotting,  wetting.  Storms,  Pirates,  &c.  the 
Sailors  Wages  while  the  Ship  is  extraordinarily  detained 
by  Embargoes,  provided  ihe  be  hired  for  the  whole 
Voyage,  and  not  per  Month.  All  thell*  are  fimple  or 
private  Averages,  and  not  to  be  charged  to  the  common 
Account. 

For  groffer  common  Average  to  have  Place,  the 
Author,  juft  mentioned,  lhews,  j.  That  fomething 
mult  have  been  call  into  the  Sea,  and  this  out  ofab- 
folutc  Ncccflicy.  a.  That  the  Commander  have  had 
the  Content  of  the  Owners  for  lb  doing.  3.  That  it 
has  only  been  done  for  the  Safety  of  the  whole 
Ship,  and  that  the  Ship  has  been  laved  in  Conle- 
quence  thereof :  In  which  Cafe,  all  thofe  for  whole 
Intereft  the  Thing  has  been  call'  into  the  Sea,  are  to 
contribute  to  indemnify  the  Peribn  whole  Property 
it  was :  And  .every  Thing  is  to  be  taxed  hereto,  lb 
much  as  Jewels,  Gold,  &c.  notwithllanding  they  do 
not  any  way  burthen  the  Ship  *  and  even  the  Veffel 
itfelf,  but  not  Paffcngcrs,  nor  Provifions. 

To  the  Occafions  of  common  Average ,  may  be  ad¬ 
ded  Compofition  with  Pirates  for  the  Ranfom  of  the 
Ship  ;  as  alfo  Cables,  Malts,  Anchors,  &c.  loll  or 
abandon’d  for  the  common  Good  ;  the  Food  and 
Phylick  of  the  Sailors  wounded  in  Defence  of  the 
Ship  ;  and  the  Pay  and  Provifions  of  the  Crew  when 
the  Ship  is  arrcftcu,  or  put  under  Embargo  by  Order 
of  the  Prince,  provided  it  were  hir’d  for  the  Month, 
and  not  for  the  whole  Voyage. 

Note ,  That  Average  is  more  particularly  us’d  for  the 
l^uota,  or  Proportion  which  each  Merchant  or  Pro- 

. d,  upon  a 

common 

Average.  Such  Sum  (hall  be  divided  among  the 


fevcral  Claimers,  by  way  of  Averse  in  Pr 
to  their  respective  Intereftsand  Demand/  PWtlon 

Average  is  alfo  a  fmall  Duty  whirl.  U  r  » 
chants  who  fend  Goods  in  another  „fe. Mer- 


-  - — ui  -rtnuuner  JVlan’e  cl- 

to  the  Mailers  thereof,  for  his  Care  of  rKP  pay 
above  the  Freight.  Hence,  in  Bills  of  T  !?’ and 
exprefs’d ,  paying  fo  much  Freight  for  .? 15 
Goods,  with  Primage  and  Avenge  amt  ‘"d 
Thofe  Bills  of  Lading  being  an  lnftm,!  I0"1  U 

by  the  Mafter  of  a  Ship,  acknowledg’d  /o' i 

to  deliver  them,  at  the  Place  to  which  thev  _hlmft:lf 
fign’d,  in  good  Condition.  Of  fuch  Bin/r6  C°n' 

ufually  three:  The  firft  the  Merchant  keen' TT 
fecond  is  fent  to  the  Faftor  to  whom  the  i  "e 

confign’d  ;  and  the  third  is  kept  by  the  Milt* 
the  Ship.  F  1  Mafcr  of 


jprietor  in  the  Ship’s  Loading,  is  adjudg’t 
rcafonable  F.flimacion,  to  contribute  to  a 


Insurance,  or  Policy  of  Inf  trance,  is  a  C-mur 
or  Convention ,  upon  which  a  Merchant  having  yj 
and  caufing  Merchandizes  to  be  tranfported  by  S  ™’ 

Land,  fearing  to  lofe  them,  finds  one,  or  fcveral  0!/ 

Merchants,  who  oblige  themfelvcs  to  pay  nnj  cr 
the  Lofs  and  Damages  which  could  happen  d// 

0n  Condition  oT 

fo  much  per  Cent,  for  a  certain  Sum  infur’cl  •,  which 
fo  much  per  Cent,  is  previoufiy  paid  to  the’lnfurcr 
and  is  call’d  Prime  Infur ance,  becaufe  it  mull  be  paid* 
before-hand  in  receiving  the  Policy  fign’d  by  the  In* 
Purer,  or  Infurers. 

It  does  not  fuffice  to  have  the  Ship,  Merchandizes 
&c.  infur’d  *,  but  the  Infurers  mull  likewife  be  rich* 
that  they  may  be  able  to  execute  all  the  Articles  of  the 
Convention  they  are  enter’d  into. 

The  Policies,  or  Afts  of  Infuranccs,  mud  contain 
the  Name,  and  Place  of  Abode  of  the  Perfon  whole 
Effefts  are  infur’d,  his  Quality  of  Proprietor,  Agent, 
LrV.  the  Effefts  infur’d,  the  Name  of  the  Mafter,  and 
of  the  Ship  *,  the  Name  of  the  Place  where  the  Mer¬ 
chandizes  have  been,  or  are  to  be  loaded ;  that  of  the 
Harbour,  or  Port  from  whence  the  Veffel  is  fail’d,  or 
is  to  fail ;  of  the  Ports,  Bays,  c.  where  it  is  to  load 
or  unload,  and  of  all  thofe  it  is  to  enter  during  the 
Voyage,  the  Time  when  the  Dangers  begin  and  end ; 
the  Sums,  and  the  Value  which  is  underftood  to  be 
infur’d  *,  the  Prime  of  the  Infurance\  and  generally  all 
the  Conditions  to  be  agreed  upon. 

If  the  Mafter  of  a  Ship,  during  the  Courfe  in¬ 
tended,  undertakes  another  Voyage,  not  mention’d  in 
the  Policy  of  Infurance  *,  the  Infurers  are  difeharg’d  of 
their  Obligation. 

Either  the  whole  Cargo  of  a  Ship  may  be  infur  d, 
or  all  the  Merchandizes  in  general  on  Board  the  fc- 
vcral  Veffels  of  a  Fleet,  or  l’ome  Portion  thereof, 
either  5,  •},  n’o-,  -A,  &V.  Infuranccs  arc  made  on  all 
the  Perils,  Rifques,  and  unforefeen  Accidents  which 
could  happen  during  the  Voyage.  There  are : 
r antes  whereby  Ionic  Infurers  oblige  themfelvcs  for  the 
Naufrages,  and  unforefeen  Accidents;  others  forLo- 
fes,  and  the  Robberies  committed  by  Pirates,  eft* 
others  for  the  Dangers  of  Fire.  There  arc  Infmatius 
made  for  all  Voyages  from  one  Place  to  anothei,  even 
till  the  Return  of  the  Ship,  whicli  happens  often  lor 

Voyages  to  America,  and  the  Coaft  of  Guinea.  ier 
are  fome  only  for  the  Time  (pent  in  (ailing  from  one 

Place  to  another  ;  and  others  lor  Part  of  the  °ya6  • 
Even  the  Lives  of  Per  Ions  on  Board  have  fomctu ^ 
been  injur'd,  the  Infurers  engaging  themfelvcs  to  W 
a  certain  Sum  to  the  Heirs  of  thole  Perfons,  m  •  , 

tlKL"T  i!L  -  fo  C,  « 

they  arc  different,  according  to  the  Riiqucs  >  ^ 
times  they  give  for  a  Voyage,  2,  3,  and  4  r  ^ 
and  at  other  'Fimes,  according  to  the  Dangers  • 
as  12,  and  30  per  Cent.  &c.  lor  in  this  they  . 

either  the  Quality  of  the  Merchandize  ;  for  /  ‘  ,  c 

if  it  be  Sale,  fubjeft  to  be  melted j  Corn,  WJ  ■ 
wetted,  and  fpoil’d  ;  or  the  Soundnefi  0  ^ 

cither  old,  or  newly  built;  its  Sails,  K®1  H  jcl.y> 
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rnmolement,  (Sc.  and,  laftly,  the  apparent 

C°!!ri  the  Sea  viz.  if  it  be  in  Time  ot  Peace, 

°  Wir*  if  it  be  fufpeaed  that  there  is  a  great  Num- 

°r  r  Pirates ;  the  Seafons  of  the  Year,  Dangers  of 
bcr  or  *  _  „c  "Pior^c  nnrl  rhe  Government 

meant 
prevented, 

”  humaiTw  i iiioirj ,  Vigilancy ,  or  Care fijch  asTem- 

ft’e  Sea, Lightning,  (Sc.  Pirates,  Enemies,  (Sc 
°  The  Naufrage  of  a  Ship,  is  one  of  the  greatelf  Ac- 
■  i„nrs  that  can  happen  to  it,-  and  is  often  occafion  d 
vd  the  Ignorance,  Prefumption,  (Sc.  of  the  Manners, 
l  bv  the  Ship  being  too  much  loaded,  (Sc.  tho  m 
,h,  L [trances  made  for  all  unforefeen  Accidents  in  ge- 
npral  Nauf rages  are  underftood  •,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
of  the  mod  confiderable  and  important  Articles,^ 
which  ought  to  be  very  well  fpecified  in  the  Policies  of 

Infurances.  •  .  .  „  _  c  ^ 

The  Jet,  or  throwing  into  the  Sea  Part  ot  the 

Car^o  or  other  heavy  Things,  to  lighten  the  Ship, 

and °a void  a  Naufrage,  is  alfo  rank'd  among  the  un- 

forefeen  Accidents. 

The  Capture  of  the  Merchandizes,  or  Ship,  by  the 
Enemies,  which  arc  to  be  dilcufs'd  in  order  to  know 
if  the  Letters  of  Marque,  or  of  Reprifals,  be  jufl, 
and  legitimate  •,  and  if  the  Captures  be  juft  Seizures, 
Ihould  likewife  be  reckon’d  as  unforefeen  Accidents. 

Insurances  made  on  unforefeen  Accidents  upon  Corn, 
are  not  to  be  exacted,  when  they  are  taken  by  friends, 
or  Allies,  who  take  the  Corn,  but  becaufe  they  want 
it,  oblig’d  to  it  by  pure  Neceflity,  tho’  they  pay  but  a 
low  Price  for  it,  becaufe  they  are  not  to  be  accounted 
Pirates,  or  Enemies. 

A  Capture  by  Pirates,  Thieves,  &V.  is  an  unfore¬ 
feen,  or  unhappy  Accident. 

When  a  Ship  has  been  taken  by  Pirates,  or  Ene¬ 
mies,  and  is  ranfom’d  afterwards,  in  common*,  every 
one  muft  contribute,  in  Proportion  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dizes  he  lias  on  Board,  and  the  Mailer  of  the  Ship, 
for  the  Ship  and  its  Rigging*,  and  if  there  be  no  A- 
greement  enter’d  into  for  the  Ranfom  of  the  whole 
Ship,  any  Body  may  ranfom  the  Merchandizes  which 
belong  to  him  in  particular,  and  fuch  Ranfom  in  no 
wife  affc&s  the  other  Merchandizes.  Likewife,  if  the 
Enemies,  or  Pirates,  were  only  to  carry  off  the  Mer¬ 
chandizes  of  a  fingle  Pcrfon,  he  muft  alone,  and  not 

the  Infurers,  bear  the  Lois. 

The  Mailer  can  borrow  Money  to  repair  the  Da¬ 
mages  which  the  Ship  has  fuffer’d  during  a  Storm, 
and  even  in  Cafe  of  an  extreme  Neceflity  (which  he 
muft  be  oblig’d  to  juflify)  he  could  fell  4  ot  the  Cargo ; 
with  this  Difference,  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it  while 
there  is  fomething  clfc  on  Board,  which  can  ferve  the 
fame  Purpofe, 

Though  I  have  already  given  the  Form  of  ieveral 
Writings  commonly  us’d  by  Merchants  and  T  raders, 
it  will  not  be  improper  (before  I  conclude  this  1  rea- 
tife  of  Commerce)  to  give  fomc  others  not  yet  men¬ 
tion’d;  as  that  of  a  Bill  of  Debt,  a  Bill  of  La¬ 
ding,  a  Bill  of  Parcels ,  a  Bill  of  Entry -at :  die  Cujtom- 
HoufCs  a  Bill  o  ' 


V  i.  ftj  V  )  it  a  ss j  *  rrj  »*»*-*•}  -  y  J 

Bill,  a  Broker's  Bond,  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Court 
of  Aldermen  of  London  *,  and  an  Umpirage. 

A  Bill  of  Debt  runs  thus :  Know  all  Men  by  thefe 
Prefcnts,  that  I  Peter  Prefgrove ,  of  London ,  Draper, 
do  owe,  and  am  indebted  to  Paul  Briefly,  ot  London , 
Merchant,  the  Sum  of  eight  hundred  fifty-two  Pounds 
of  lawful  Eng  Ufa  Coin  ;  which  faid  Sum  I  promife  to 
m  unto  the  laid  Paul  Bridly,  his  Executors,  Admi- 
micrators,  or  Afligns,  on  or  before  the  24th  Day  of 
July  next  enfuing  the  Date  hereof.  Witnefs  my 
Hand  and  Seal,  the  28  th  Day  of  /. Iprtl  1742. 

Seal’d  and  deliver'd  in  the 
Prefence  of  Nicholas  P.  Prefgrove . 

Freeman,  and  Benjamin 
Low. 


The  Form  of  a  Bill  of  Lading  is  this :  Shipp'd;  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  and  in  good  Condition,  by  Francis 
Evans,  of  London ,  Merchant,  and  Company,  in  and 
upon  the  good  Ship  call’d  the  Prince  Frederick ,  of  Do¬ 
ver  5  whereof  is  Mailer,  under  God,  for  this  prefent 
Voyage,  Samuel  Sailtrue ,  of  London,  Mariner,  and 
now  riding  at  Anchor  in  the  Port  of  London ,  and  by 
God’s  Grace  bound  for  Leghorn  in  Italy  *,  that  is  to  fay, 

1  Bale  of  woollen  Cloth,  1  Caflc  of 
yf  Tin  in  Blocks,  and  1  Caflc  of.  re- 

Tf  XJ  fin’d  Sugar  ;  Contents,  &c.  as  per 

JLx.  Invoice,  being  mark'd  and  num¬ 
ber’d  as  in  the  Margin,  and  are  to 
be  deliver’d  in  the  like  good  Order, 
and  well  condition'd,  at  the  faid 
Port  of  Leghorn ,  (the  Danger  of 
the  Sea  only  excepted)  unto  Mr.  Da¬ 
vid  Deaf  air.  Merchant  there,  or  to  his  Affigns,  he 
or  they  paying  Freight  for  the  faid  Goods,  2  Dol¬ 
lars  per  hundred  Weight,  for  the  Tin  and  Copperas, 
and  1 4  Dollar  per  Cloth,  with  Primage  and  Average 
accuftom’d.  In  Witnefs  whereof,  the  Mafler  or  Pur* 
fer  of  the  faid  Ship  has  affirm’d  to  three  Bills  of  La¬ 
ding,  all  of  this  Tenor  and  Date  ;  one  of  which  three 
Bills  being  accomplifh’d,  the  other  two  to  fland  void* 
And  lb  God  lend  the  good  Ship  to  her  defir'd  Port  in 
Safety.  Amen. 

Dated  in  London ,  the  28th  of  June ,  Anno  Domini 
1742,  Infides  and  Contents  unknown  to 

Samuel  Sail  true  l 

/ 

The  Form  of  a  Bill  of  Parcels,  bought  at  Time,' 
is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Jofeph  Grove ,  London ,  July  4,  1 742* 

Bought  of  Philip  Olive ,  4  Bales  of  French  Cloth, 
to  pay  at  6  Months,  as  follows  : 

/,  s.  d.  1. 

N°  4  qt.  34  Pieces Doulas,  at  3  06  o  each,  11  11  O 

7  • —  4  Pieces  Ditto,  at  4  10  o - 18  00  o 

8  —  3  Pieces  Ditto,  at  4  15  o— —  14  05  o 

3  Ps.  Lockrams,at  2  15  6 


s.  a 2 


9 


14 


08  06  6 


1 3*  Pieces  in  all,  at 


52  02  § 


Another  Bill  of  Parcels . 


M.  Pet.  Pay  down,,  and  Com.  Lond.  July  10, 1 742^ 

Bought  of  Hit  us  Hr  a  dew  ell,  for  prefent  Money,  1 2 
Bags  of  Cotton,  viz. 


N 


T 

T 


1 

2 

S' 


C.  q.  lb. 

qt*  3  1  17 

22  10 

•2  3  05 
3  0  2  3 


3  °4 


T  I 

3 

1  r^ 
1  w 

12  1  01 

I  2 

1 

OI 

2  4 

1 

OO 

T  otal 

Grots 

00 

3 

1 3 

1'are 

2  3 

1 

*5 

Suttlc 

2619///. 

Tret 

1 00  4  lb. 

Neat 


More,  viz. 


2  51 8 1  lb.  at  1 4  d.  per  lb. 

(146/.  18/.  3d, 


N1 


3 

31' 

32' 

42 


3 

•3 

2 


3 

o 

1 

2 


^  >  Damag'd* 


12  o  08  Grots 
o  1  20  Tare 


11  2  16  Suttlc  1304  lb. 

Tret  50 


Neat 


1254 lb,  at  4 d,  per  lb. 

(20/.  i8j.  o d. 

IOJ, 

A 


h 
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for  the  laid  James  Richmore ,  his  Fa£W  ,  t0  an^ 

in  the  mean  Time,  to  lade  on  Board  he?  In r  ,ITign'> 
ful  Goods  and  Merchandizes  as  he  or  th  3  VUcJl  Ev- 
fit,  which  flie  may  reafonabjy  carry  rJJ  ,  tllln!c 


A  Bill  of  Entry  at  the  CttfiomAToitfe,  runs  thus :  •  ful  Goods  and  Merchandizes  as  it  fhail  oieaf,  u  , 

Rfmo^  or  his  Affigns,  in  the  fij 

7««  2 9,  i  742-  ’adc  ?n  P°frd  hcr  :  And  that  it  ihall  be  >» 

In  the  Prince  Frederick ,  Samuel  Sai  It  rue  for  Leghorn.  tor  the  hud  k:.  ^  ~  1111  tn 

Francis  Trueman . 

Nine  fhort  Cloths. 

Fourteen  hundred,  three  quarters,  of  Tin.  -c  may  rcaionabjy  carry  over 

Six  hundred,  one  quarter,  and  twenty-four  Pounds,  her  Victuals,  Tackle,  and  Apparel.  And  i  Vc 
double-rcfin’d  Sugar.  laid  Veflfel  fliall,  bv  God’s  C,r*r»  mi*t  th- 

The  moft  ufual  Bill  of  Sale  among  1  raders,  is, 
when  a  Perfon,  wanting  a  Sum  of  Money,  depofttes 
Goods  as  a  Security  to  the  Lender  ;  which  Goods, 
in  Cafe  the  Sum  borrow’d  is  not  repaid,  with  Intcreft, 
at  a  Time  prefix’d,  are  forfeited  to  the  Creditors.  It 

runs  thus : 

Know  all  Persons  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  I  Lazarus  LachcaJJj ,  of  Norwich ,  in  the  County 
of  Norfolk ,  Goldfmith,  for,  and  in  Confideration  of 
fifty  Pounds,  of  lawful  Money  of  England ,  to  me  in 
TIand,  paid  by  James  Goldwell ,  of  London ,  Efq;  the 
'Receipt  whereof  1  do  hereby  acknowledge,  have  bar¬ 
gain’d,  fold,  and  deliver’d,  and  by  thefe  Prefents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  due  Form  of  Law,  do  bargain,  fell , 
and  deliver  unto  the  laid  James  Goldwell ,  4  Caratfts  of 
Oriental  Pearls,  9  Grains  of  Brilliant  Diamonds,  1 
Silver  Tea-Pot,  Weight  20  Ounces,  1  Silver  Salver, 

Weight  10  Ounces,  2  Sets  of  Silver  Callers,  Weight 
'.$0  Ounces,  and  10  Cornelian  Rings;  feaPd  up,  by 
Conient,  with  my  Seal ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  laid 
bargain’d  Premiles  unto  the  faid  James  Goldwell ,  his 
Executors,  Adminiftrators,  and  Affigns,  for  ever. 

And  I,  the  laid  Lazarus  Lackcajh ,  for  myfelf,  my 
Executors,  and  Adminiftrators,  the  laid  bargain’d 
‘Premifes  unto  the  laid  James  Goldwell ,  his  Exe¬ 
cutors,  Adminiftrators,  and  Affigns,  againft  all  Per¬ 
sons,  fliall  and  will  warrant,  and  for  ever  defend 
‘by '  thefe  Prefents ;  provided,  neverthelefs,  that  if  I, 
the  laid  Lazarus  Lackcajh ,  my  Executors,  Admini¬ 
ftrators,  and  Affigns,  or  any  of  us,  do,  and  fhall  well 
and  truly  pay,  or  caule  to  be  paid,  unto  the  faid  James 
Goldwell ,  his  Executors,  Adminiftrators,  or  Affigns, 
the  Sum  of  fifty  Pounds  Principal,  and  thirty  Shillings, 

Half  a  Year’s  Intcreft  thereof,  on  the  firft  Day  of 
December  next  en filing  the  Date  hereof,  for  the  Re¬ 
demption  of  the  laid  bargain’d  Premifes  ;  then  this 
prefen t  Bill  of  Sale  fliall  be  void,  or  elfe  to  remain  in 
Tull  Force.  In  Witncls  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  fet 
Yny  Hand  and  Seal,  the  firft  Day  of  May ,  /Inn.  Dorn. 

1742,  and  in  the  15th  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  So¬ 
vereign  Lord  George  11,  King  of  England. 

Seal’d  and  deliver’d,  it?c. 

/I.  B.  Lazarus  Lackcafi. 

C.  D. 


Hie  Form  of  a  Charter-party  of  Affreightment ,  is  as 
follows: 

This  Charter-party  of  Affreightment ,  indented,  made, 
and  agreed  upon,  die  2  ill  Day  o \' June,  An.  Dow. 
1742,  and  in  the  15th  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  So¬ 
vereign  Lord,  George  II,  King  of  England,  &c.  be¬ 
tween  Herbert  Haulaway ,  of  Deptford ,  Mariner, 
Mailer  (under  God)  of  the  good  Ship,  or  Veflel,  cal¬ 
led  the-  Fortunate ,  of  the  Burthen  of  300  Tuns,  or 
thereabouts,  now  riding  at  Anchor  in  the  Port  of  Ply- 
'mouth,  of  the  one  Part;  and  James  Richmore ,  of 
Pert  [mouth ,  in  the  County  of  Hants ,  Merchant,  of 
the  other  Part  ;  witnefles,  that  the  Jiiid  Mailer  lias 
granted,  and  let  to  Freight,  the  laid  Veflel,  unto  the 
laid  Merchant;  and  the  laid  Merchant  has  hir’d  the 
laid  Veil’d  lor  a  Voyage  with  her,  to  be  made  in  Man- 
nt  r  ami  Form  following;  that  is  to  lay,  the  faid  Her- 
leyi  Haulaway,  fur  him  lei  f,  his  Executors,  and  Ad- 
miniftr.ttor.s,  does  covenant,  promile,  and  grant  to, 
and  with  the  la  ill  James  Richmore ,  his  Executors,  and 
Adminilluinrs,  by  thefe  Prefents,  that  the  laid  VcflTcl, 
with  die  liril  lair  Wind  that  God  fliall  lend  after  the 
V.|th  Day  ol  July  next  enliiing  the  Date  above,  fliall 
•depart  from  the  laid  Port  uf  Plymouth  with  fuch  Jaw- 


fuid  Vefifel  fliall,  by  God’s  Grace  dire*,  th*  ^ 
and  Weather  will  ferve,  fail  unto  the  p^’  ® 
hour  of  Aleppo  in  Turkey,  and  there  deliver 01  Har' 
faid  James  Richmore ,  his  Executors  ArW  ^?t0  tJle 

Factors,  or  Affigns,  dry,  and  well  conditSl^n°rS) 
gers  of  the  Sea,  Fire,  Enemies,  and  £mb  '  ^ 
Princes,  only  excepted.  And  after  her  clean*?0 
right  Difcharge  of  fuch  Goods  as  fbe  fliall  .ant* 
her  within  the  faid  Port  of  Plymouth ,  Ihall  r™* 
the  faid  Port  of  Aleppo  her  full  Loading  in  fJu? VerIn 
Goods  and  Merchandizes  as  it  fliall °plcafc  u  •  " 
James  Richmore,  his  Executors,  Adminiftrators^  ^ 
tors,  or  Affigns,  to  lade,  or  caufe  to  be  laden 
her ;  and  after  fuch  her  full  Lading  at  the  Pn  .  f 
Aleppo  aforefaid,  fliall  diredtly  fail,  as  Wind  and  W  ° 
ther  will  permit,  to  the  faid  Port  or  Harbour  of 
mouth  aforefaid,  and  there  deliver  to  the  faid  7 . 
Richmore ,  his  Executors,  Adminiftrators,  Fa&or  ^ 
Affigns,  within  the  Space  of  ten  working  Days  Inc 
after  mention’d,  the  faid  Goods  and  Merchandizes  ih 
receiv’d  into  her  at  Aleppo  aforefaid,  dry,  and  well 

condition’d,  and  make  a  right  Difcharge  and  End  of 

the  faid  Voyage,  the  Danger  of  the  Sea,  Fire,  L«v..' 
mies,  and  Embargo  of  Princes  and  Rulers,  only  ex¬ 
cepted:  And  that  the  faid  Veflel,  after  her  Arrival  at 
Aleppo  aforefaid,  fliall  flay  at  Anchor  there,  Ibr  her 
unlading  and  rclading,  fifty  working  Days,  and  j]u|j 
ftay  at  Anchor  at  the  faid  Port  of  Plymouth,  afrHu- 
Return  again,  and  Arrival  there  from  Aleppo  afoi  :..:d 
ten  working  Days,  for  the  Dciiv  -ry  of  the  laid  Good* 
fo  to  be  Jaden  a-board  her  at  /dtpi  o  aforfaid.  And  the 
faid  James  Richmore,  for  him  felt,  his  Executors,  and 
Adminiftrators,  does  further  covenant,  promile,  and 
grant  to,  and  with  the  faid  Herbert  llauuneoy,  his 
Executors,  and  Adminiftrators ;  and  a  lib  warrant  by 
thefe  Prefents,  the  faid  Veflel,  at  hcr  Departure  from 
the  faid  Port  of  Plymouth,  and  during  the  laid  Voyage 
fliall  be  ftrong  and  Haunch,  and  fuliiciently  victualled, 
tackled,  and  apparelled,  and  furni/hed  with  Mads, 
Sails,  Sail-yards,  Anchors,  Cables,  Ropes,  Cords, 
Tackle,  Apparel,  Boat,  and  all  other  Furniture  what- 
foever,  requifltc  or  needful  for  fuch  a  Veflel,  or  for 
fuch  a  Voyage.  And  the  faid  James  Richmore ,  lor 
himfelf,  his  Executors,  and  Adminiftrators,  docs  co¬ 
venant,  and  grant  to,  and  with  the  laid  Herbert  Haul¬ 
away,  his  Executors,  and  Adminiftrators,  not  only  to 
unlade  and  relade,  and  difpatch  the  faid  Veflel  at  and 
from  yllcppo  and  Plymouth  aforefaid,  within  the  lime 
and  Times  before  therefore  limited  and  agreed 
upon;  but  alfo  for  the  Freight  or  Hire  ol  the 
laid  Ship  or  Veflel  for  all  the  laid  Voyage,  viz 
from  Plymouth  to  Aleppo,  and  from  thence  to  Plymouth 
well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  unto  the  laid 
Tier  her t  Haulaway,  his  Executors,  Adminiftrators  01 
Affigns,  the  Sum  of  350  /.  of  lawful  Enghft  Coin  in 
the  Manner  and  Form  following  ;  that  is  to  fay,  tm 
the  Sum  of  58  /.  at  the  faid  Port  ol  AUppf  .  !n 
twenty  Days  next  after  the  Arrival  ol  the  laid  Smp 
Veflel,  and  Delivery  of  the  faid  Goods  well ] 
tinned  at  Aleppo  aforefaid,  and  202 /.  more,  L  K  lK 
of  the  laid  350/.  at  Plymouth  alorelaid,  "’mun 
working  Days  after  the  Return  again  and  Ainva  0 
the  laid  Ship  or  Veflel  from  Aleppo  to  Plymouth  ,llU 
•livery  of  the  faid  Goods  to  be  received  into  R 


the  Delivery 


1,11  V  ^  ^  V  I  ft  T  w  •  r  WP  Ml  ft  V  ft  VI  -  -  —  .  I  *  ♦ 

at  Aleppo  aforefaid,  unto  the  laid  James  Richmom-,  * 
Executors,  Adminiftrators,  Faiftors  or  Aihgiv’ ,u  J 
mouth  aforefaid,  well  conditioned  as  alorelau.  ,  (  b 
ther  with  JJrimage  and  Average,  according  ro^  K*  . 
and  Cuftom  of  Merchants.  And  the  laid  Janus  ' ■  • 
more  for  him  fell’,  his  Heirs,  Executors,  and -i  j* 
Ilrators,  does  covenant  and  grant  to  and  >vitn  ‘ 
Herbert  Haulaway ,  his  Executors,  and  Admim  *  ’ 


I 


821 


COMMERCE, 


0 

.  r.  prefents,  -that  in  cafe  the  faid  VelTel  fhall, 
trough  the  Default  of  the  faid  James  Richmpre ,  his 
Sts,  or  Affigns,  ftay  for  her  unlading  or  relading 
r  Aleppo  aforefaid,  or  foi»  her  lading  at  Plymouth  * fore- 
f.,  before  her  Departure  from  thence  •,  or  for  her 

a  loading  at  Plymouth  aforefaid,  and  after  her  Return 
llI\|  ^jrival  from  Aleppo  aforefaid  to  Plymouth  aforefaid, 
the  feveral  Days  therefore  abovemen tioned,  that 
h  n  the  faid  James  Richmore ,  his  Executors  or  Ad- 
iniftrators,  fhall  and  will  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid 
nto  the  faid  Herbert  Haulaway ,  his  Executors  or  Ad¬ 
miniftrators,  the  Sum  of  Thirty  Shillings  Sterling  for 
very  working  Day  that  the  faid  V effel  fhall  either  ftay 
at  AlepP0  for  her  unlading  and  relading,  or  at  Plymouth 
aforefaid,  for  her  lading  or  unlading,  after  the  Days 
•ibove  limited  and  agreed  upon  ;  and  to  the  Per¬ 
formance  of  all  and  fingular  the  Covenants  and  Agree¬ 
ments  abovementioned,  which  on  the  Part  and  Behalf 
of  the  faid  Herbert  Haulaway ,  his  Executors  or  Admi¬ 
niftrators  are  to  be  performed  in  all  Things  as  above- 
faid  tire  faid  Herbert  Plaulaway  binds  himfelf,  his 
Executors  and  Adminiftrators,  and  efpecially  the  Ship 
or  Veflcl  aforefaid,  with  her  Freight,  unto  the  faid 
James  Richmore ,  his  Executors  and  Adminiftrators,  in 
the  Sum  or  Penalty  of?  400  L  of  lawful  Money  of  Eng¬ 
land,  well  and  truly  to  be  paid  by  thefc  Prefents 5  and 
likewife  for  the  Performance  or  all  and  fingular  the 
Covenants  and  Agreements  abovementioned,  which 
on  the  Part  and  Behalf  of  the  faid  James  Richmore ,  his 
Executors,  Adminiftrators,  are  and  ought  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  all  Tilings  as  are  above  recited,  the  faid 
James  Richmore  binds  himfelf,  his  Executors,  and*  Ad¬ 
miniftrators,  and  Goods,  unto  the  faid  Herbert  Haula¬ 
way,  his  Executors  and  Adminiftrators,  in  die  Sum  or 
Penalty  of  400/.  of  like  Money  of  England,  well  and 
truly  to  be  paid  by  thefe  Preien  ts.  In  witnefs  whereof, 
the  Parties  firft  above-named  to  thefe  Charter-Parties 
indented,  interchangeably  have  fet  their  Hands  and 
Seals,  the  Day  and  Year  firft  above- written. 


Sealed  and  delivered ,  &c. 


Herbert  Haulaway. 


An  Envoy ce  or  Fattory  runs  thus : - Envoy ce 

(or  Fadlory)  of  6  Hogfheads  of  Tobacco,  5  Bags  of 
Shomack,  1 2  Barrels  of  Orgal,  3  Chcfts  of  Sugar,  and 
in  Bales  of  Woolen-Cloth,  fhip’d  on  board  the  Sir  eight's 
Merchant ,  Peter  Love  Mafter,  for  the  proper  Account 
and  Rifque  of  Paulo  Maridani ,  Merchant  in  Leghorn , 
and  consigned  to  himfelf,  being  marked  and  numbered 
as  per  Margent,  Contents,  Cofts,  and  Charges  as 
follows : 


Beft  bright  Tobacco,  6 

Hogfheads,  viz. 

C. 

lb. 

c. 

lb. 

No.  1.  — 

-  2 

3 

°7 

Tare  0 

2 

14 

2.  — 

-  3 

1 

10 

Tare  0 

2 

20 

3-  - 

-  3 

3 

00 

Tare  0 

2 

00 

4.  - 

-  4 

1 

27 

Tare  0 

3 

04 

5*  " 

-  2 

2 

20 

Tare  0 

2 

10 

6.  - 

-  5 

2 

10 

Tare  0 

3 

12 

tal  Grofs 

22 

2 

18 

Tare  4 

0 

04 

Tare 

4 

0 

04 

18 

2 

14  Suttlc,  20461b.' 

Tret, 


80  lb. 


2006  lb.  at  7  4  Pound 


Nett,  2006  lb. 

/•  S.  dm 
62  13  09 


Shomack 
C.  q. 

No.  7,  Nett.  2  2 
H,  > — ■  20 

9*  ™  *  3 

tO,  «—  n  O 

II,  2  I 


5  Bags, 

lb. 

07 

24 

l7 

06 


vtz . 


20 


In  all  iz  o  08  at 


% 


i2j.  per 
Hundred 


7  05  11 


Orgal,  viz. 

JNo.  12.  to  23.  qt.  .12  Barrels,  at 
1 4  j.  per  Barrel 


|  62 


13  09 


■  ■ 

#  -  •  -  %  » 

Sugar  double-refined,  3  Chefts,  viz. 
No.  24.  —  3811b. 

25-  —  5°5ft>’ 

26.  —  3261b. 


1212  Nett,  at  1 8  d.  per  lb.  90  18  00 

Cloth  3  Bales,  viz. 

No.  27,  28,  29.  qt.  each  (with } 

Wrappers)  to  fhort  Cloths,  at  (360  00  00 


12/.  per  Cloth 


Charges,  viz. 
To  Cuftom  of  all 


To  Coft  of  3  Chefts  for  the  Sugar 
Ditto  of  3  Wrappers  for  the  Cloth 
Brokerage  at  4  per  Cent. 

Storage 


Cartage  and  Porterage 


529  05  08 

* 

53  19  ogi 
o  18  00 
o  07  00 

2  12  IQ^ 

I  00  00 
o  10  06 


588  13  10 

T 0  my  Commiffion  at  2 4  per  Cent.  14  14  04 

Laus  Deo ,  London,  May  4,  1742.  Errors  excepted, 

per  Timothy  Featly. 

0 

w 

T he  Protejl  of  a  foreign  Bill ,  is  as  follows : 

Know  all  Perfons  whom  this  prefent  Writing  may 
concern,  that  the  28  th  Day  of  June  1742,  .at  the  Re- 
queft  of  Mr.  Richard  Rich  of  London ,  Merchant,  •  I 
Ifaac  Sharp  Publick  Notary,  fworn  and  admitted  by 
Authority  of  his  facred  Majefty  George  II.  King  of 
England ,  &c.  did  go,  to  the  dwelling  Houfe  of  Mr. 
Paul  Putt  off,  upon  whom  the  abovenamed  Bill  of  Ex¬ 
change  is  drawn,  and  ftiewed  the  Original  ur\to  the 
faid  Mr.  Paul  Put  toff',  demanding  its  Acceptance  of  the 
fame,  who  anfwered  me,  he  would,  not  accept  the  faid 
Bill  forReafons  belt  known  to  himfelf,  of  which, he 
would  inform  the  Drawer  Mr’  Frederick  Faff  etch 
Wherefore  I  the  faid  Notary  did  proteft,  and  by  thefe 
Prefents  do  proteft  as  well  againft  the  faid  Frederick 
Farfetch,  as  againft  the  fatd  Paul  Puttoff, \  as  alfo  againft: 
all  other  Perfons,  Endorfers,  •  and  others  therein  con¬ 
cerned,  for  all  Changes,  Rechanges,  Charges,  Da¬ 
mages,  and  Intereft  whatever.  In  Prefence  of  A.  B. 
and  C.  D.  called  for  Witncflfes  to  this  prefent  Adi  done 
in  my  Office  in  London  the  Day  and  Year  above  faid. 

Ifaac  Sharp,  Publick  Notary. 


t 

An  Umpirage  tuns  thus  :< 


T o  all  People  to  whom 


this  prefent  Writing  fhall  come,  I  Ferdinando  Dacofta 
of  London ,  Umpire  indifferently  chofen  by  Bcnjamm 
Bidfarc  and  William  Wellmeant  of  London ,  Merchants, 
having  deliberately  heard  and  underftood  the  Griefs, 
Allegations,  and  Proofs  of  both  the  faid  Parties,  and 
willingly,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  fet  the  faid  Parties 
at  Ulnity  and  good  Accord,  do  by  thefe  Prefents  arbi¬ 
trate,  award,  order,  deem,  decree,  and  judge,  that 
the  faid  Benjamin  Bidfarc,  his  Executors  and  Affigns, 
fhall  well  find  truly  pay  or  caufe  to  be  paid  unto  the 
faid  William  Wellmeant,  his  Executors,  Adminiftrators 
or  Affigns  the  full  Sum  of  35/.  of  lawful  Money  of 
England  on  the  24th  of  July  1 742,  and  that  upon  Pay¬ 
ment  thereof  the  faid  Benjamin  Bidfare  and  William 
Wellmeant  fhall  fcal,  fubferibe,  and  a9  their  feveral 
Adis  and  Deeds  deliver  each  to  the  other  a  general 
Rcleafe  in  Writing  of  all  Matters,  Adlions,  Suits, 
Caufes  of  Adi  ions,  Bonds,  Bills,  Covenants,  Contro- 
veriics,  and  Demands  whatfoever,  which  either  of 
them  has,  may,  might,  or  in  any  wife  ought  to  have 
of  and  againft  each  the  other  of  them  byReafon  afore¬ 
faid,  or  Means  of  any  Matter,  Caufe  or  Tiling  wlmt- 
foever,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World,  to  the  Firft 
Day  of  May  now  laft  pail,  and  in  the  Fifteenth  Year 
of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  II.  of 
9  Y  England, 


82.2 


CO  M  ME  R  C  E, 


England ,  8tc.  In  Witnefs  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  fee 
my  Hand  and  Seal  the  14th  Day  of  July,  in  the 
Year  of  our'Lord  1742. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  FerdinandoDacosta. 

Prefence  of  Bryan  Butler, 

Charles  Cook. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Treatife  of  Commerce ,  by  the 
Rate  of  Poll-Letters. 

Foreign  European  Letters  and  Packets . 

SinglCjDoublejTreble!  Ounce 


t  1 


Englifh  or  South-Britifh,  or  In¬ 
land  Letters ,  are  rated  thus ; 

4 

From  London  to  or  from  any  Place,  not** 
exceeding  80  Miles  Diftance  from  C 
!  London  C 

And  to  and  from  any  Place  above  80  ? 

AlfllpC  f PATYl  7 


'■  * 


3o  6 


From  any  Part  of  France  to  London  —  o 
From  London  through  France  to  any  ”1 
part  of  Spain  or  Portugal  (Poll  paid  >  1 
to  Bayonne )  and  the  contrary  j 
From  London  through  France ,  to  any 
part  of  Italy  or  Sicily,  by  the  way  of 
Lyons ;  Or  to  any  part  of  Turfy,  by 
the  way  of  Marfeilles ,  and  on  the 
contrary 

From  any  part  of  the  Spanijh  Nether¬ 
lands  to  London 

From  London  through  the  Spanijb  Ne¬ 
therlands,  to  any  part  of  Italy  or 
Sicily,  (Poll:  paid  to  Antwerp)  and 
on  the  contrary 

From  London  through  the  Spanijb  Ne-~\ 
ther lands,  to  any  part  of  Germany,  f 
Switzerland,  Denmark ,  Sweden,  and  >  I 
all  parts  of  the  North,  and  the! 
contrary  J 

From  London  through  the  Spanijb  Ne¬ 
therlands,  to  any  part  of  Spain  or  V  1 
Portugal,  and  the  contrary  ^ 

From  any  part  of  the  United  Provinces'} 
to  London  1  0 

From  London  through  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  for  any  part  of  Italy  or  Sicily,  >  1 
and  the  contrary 

From  London  through  the  United  Pro-~\ 
winces,  to  any  part  of  Germany ,/ 
Switzerland,  Denmark ,  Sweden ,  and  C  j 
all  parts  of  the  North  ;  and  the! 

contrary  J 

From  London  through  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  unto  any  part  of  Spain  or  y  1 
Portugal ;  and  the  contrary 
From  London  through  the  Spanijb  Ne-^ 
tberlar.ds ,  or  the  United  Provinces,  I 
to  Hamburgh ;  (Poll  paid  to  Antwerp  f  0 
or  Amjierdam)  and  the  contrary  J 

By  Packet-Boats. 

Between  London ,  Spain,  or  Portugal  - 

Ireland  Letters  and  Packets. 

From  London  to  Dublin,  and  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  and  not  coming  from,  or 
diredled  on  board  a  Ship 
From  Dublin  to  or  from  any  Place,  not 
exceeding  40  Englijb  Miles  from  the 
chief  OlHcc  in  Dublin,  and  not  com¬ 
ing  from  or  directed  on  Shipboard  _ 

If  above  40  Miles  from  'Dublin,  and \ 
within  the  Kingdom  j  c 

North-Britain  Letters  and 

Pa  eke  Is . 

From  London  to  Edinburgh ,  and  the  'j 
contrary  j  and  to  and  from  Duns-  I 
freys  or  Cockburnjjtcl,  nnd  between  I 
either  of  thofe  Places  and  Edits- f  o 
burgh,  not  coming  from  or  direfted  I 
on  Shipboard  J 

From  Edinburgh,  not  exceeding  501 
Miles  in  Scotland,  and  not  di reded  (.  o 
on  nor  from  on  Shipboard  3 

From  any  Place  above  50,  nnd  not-) 
exceeding  80  Miles  in  Scotland  from  ( 
Edinburgh,  and  not  coming  from  f  0 

nor  di reded  on  Shipboard  J 

And  if  to  or  from  Placea  above  80  7 
Miles  from  Edinburgh  in  Scot  land,  tec,  J  0 

Note,  Tint  IVrih,  &c.  are  liable  to 

pny  in  Proportion  to  the  Ounce, 

refpt'divcly  in  Great  Britain  nnd 
Ireland. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
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0  2 
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3  04 


o  2 


6  3 


10  1  8 


1  6  3 
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3  4 
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2  O 


40  6 


2  O 


o  8 


4|o  81  o|i  4 


61 1  oil  6 


2  0  4 


30  6 


40  8 
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Miles  from  London 

American  Letters  and  Packets 

viz.  * 


4  o  8 


^bleiO 
'•  d. 


'otce 


6  3 


9 


1  0 


i 


1 


4 


♦  6  6 


01  o 


1  01  4 


0  2  0 


o  4  0  8 


4  0  8 


3  0 


1  0 


4  0 
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1  0 
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4 


o  61 


1  6 


0  4  0  8 


2  0 


o  6 
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1  6 


2  3 
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2  0 
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1  6 


2  0 


0  2  0  3  04  0 


All  Letters  and  Packets  from  London -) 
to  Jamaica,  Barbadoet,  Antegoa ,1 
Montferrat ,  Nevis ,  and  St.  Cbrijlo-  f  1 
phers  ;  and  the  contrary  I 

From  London  to  New  York,  and  the  7 
contrary  >•  1 

From  any  part  of  the  Wejl  Indies  to  i 

New  York  1 

From  New-York  to  any  Place  within 
60  Englijb  Miles  thereof ;  and  the  (  0 

contrary  f 

From  New  York  to  Perth  Amboy  (the  ^ 
chief  Town  in  Eaft  New  jerfey ; 
and  to  Bridlington  in  Weft  New  Jer- 
feyi  and  the  contrary)  and  from  New 
York  to  any  Place,  not  exceeding  100 
Englijb  Miles ;  and  the  contrary 
From  Perth- Amboy  to  Bridlington,  to  any 
Place  not  exceeding  60  Eng.  Miles ; 
and  the  contrary 

From  thofe  Places,  and  the  contrary,  j 
not  exceeding  100  Engli/b  Miles  {■ 

From  New  York  to  New  London ,  ^ 

(the  chief  Town  in  ConneSlicut  in 
New  England)  and  to  Philadephia, 
the  chief  Town  in  Philadelphia ; 
and  the  contrary 

From  New  London  and  Philadelphia ,  not  -j 
exceeding  60  Englijb  Miles,  and  /  0 
back  again  I 

From  thole  Towns,  not  exceeding  1 00  j 
Miles,  and  back  again  I  0 

From  New  York  to  Newport,  the  chief  \ 

Town  in  Rhode-ljland,  and  Provi-  ' 
dence  Plantation  in  New  England; 
and  to  Bojlon,  the  chief  Town  in 
Majfachufet's  Bay  in  New  England; 
and  to  Portfmoutb,  the  chief  Town 
in  New  Hampjhire  in  New  England; 
and  to  Annapolis,  the  chief  Town 
in  Maryland ;  and  from  each  of 
thefe  Places  to  New  York 
From  Nexvport,  Bojlon ,  Portfmouth,  and  ) 

Annapolis  aforefaid,  to  any  Place  £  0 
not  exceeding  60  Miles;  and  back  j 
And  from  thofe  Towns  not  exceeding  7 
too  Englijb  Miles;  and  thence  back  J  0 
From  New  York  to  the  chief  Offices  in 
Salem,  and  Jpfwich ,  and  in  Pijca- 
tawny,  and  to  tVilliamJhurgb  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.;  and  from  thofe  Places  to 
New  York  ^ 

From  the  chief  Offices  in  Salem  and -7 
Jpfwich,  P  if  cat  away,  and  Williamf- 1 
burgh  aforefaid,  to  any  Place  not  Vo 
exceeding  60  Eng/i/b  Miles;  and  l 
the  contrary  J 

And  from  thofe  Towns,  not  exceeding  7 
100  Engl/Jb  Miles ;  and  the  contrary  5  0 
From  New  York  to  Charles -Town,  the 
chief  Town  in  Carolina ;  and  the 
contrary 

From  Charles  Town  aforefaid  to  any! 

Place  not  exceeding  60  Englijb  >  o 
Miles ;  and  the  contrary  3 

And  nil  Letters  and  Packets  from  "l 
Charles  Town,  to  any  Place  not  ex  ( 
cecding  too  Englifh  Miles;  and  f  0 
thence  back  again.  J 

And  alJ  Letters  and  Packets  of  Letters  ilirefted  to, 
or  from  on  board  any  Ship  in  any  Port  within  his 
Majefly’s  Dominions,  fliall  pay  one  Penny  over  anti 
above  the  Rates  chargeable,  by  the  Aft  made  the  9th 
of  Queen  Anne,  concerning  the  Rates  of  Pojl-Lettcrs. 

By  a  Provifo  in  the  abovcfiiid  Aft,  all  Merchants 
Accounts  not  exceeding  one  Sheet  of  Paper,  and  all 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Invoices,  and  Bills  of  Lading 
are  allowed  without  Rate ;  and  alfo  all  Covers  01 
Letters  not  exceeding  a  Quarter  of  a  Sheet  of  PapL'r> 
feat  by  the  Way  of  Vienna ,  Marfeilles ,  Varies  or  Lg- 
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1016 


1  3 
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0  8 


3  9 


1  0 


3  0 


40 
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61  0 


1  6 


4  6 


1  0 


2  0 
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*  4 


2  0 


6  0 


1  4 


1  6 


2  0 


confectioner. 


lorn  to  be  lent  to  or  From  TWy,  (hall  pafs  with  out  Rate. 
;  No  Packet  to  be  carried  out  of  Great  Britain  in  fo- 

rejan  Ships.  . 

The  Poft  to  pay  nothing  for  palling  Ferries  into 

America. 

jn]and  Letters  to  pay  where  deliver  d. 

All  Letters  on  Board  any  Ships  that  touch  in  any 
Part,  muft,  under  the  Penalty  of  five  Pounds  for 
every  Offence,  be  deliver’d  to  the  Deputy  Poft-Mafter 
of  fuch  Place,  who  pays  to  the  Perfon  delivering  the 
fame  a  Penny  a  Letter. 

Carriers,  Coaches,  and  Watermen,  are  not  to  carry 
Letters,  unlefs  they  concern  the  Goods  carried  by  their 
Cars,  Waggons,  or  Pack-horfes,  at  the  fame  Time. 

q'jje  Bays  of  fending  Letters  to  foreign  Parts ,  are , 
Monday,  to  France ,  Italy,  Spain,  Flanders ,  Ger¬ 
many,  Sweden,  and  Denmark . 


yy  ‘Fuefday,  to  Holland,  Fhnders,  Swedeft,  Demfiarh 

Germany,  and  all  Parts  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland- 
and  Ireland.  9 


Fburfday,  to  France,  Spain,  Italy,  arid  ail  Parts  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

Friday ,  to  the  Netherlands,  Germany ±  Sweden,  and 
Denmark. 


Saturday,  to  all  Parts  of  England,  Scotland,  arid 

Ireland.  ■ 

_  1 

To  Portugal,  once :  in  a  Fortnight  5  and  to  th tWefi- 
Indies ,  the  lalt  Fburfday  in  every  Month; 


The  Days  foreign  Mails  are  due  at  Londom 
TMfday  and  Friday,  from  France  and  Holland 
Monday  and  Thurfday,  from  Flanders. 

Monday,  W tdnefday,  and  Friday,  from  Ireland. 
Once  a  Week,  from  Portugal,  Spain,  &c. 


CONFECTIONER. 


CONFECT  I O  N  E  R,  is  an  Artift,  who,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  beautiful  Rules  of  his  moft  excel¬ 
lent  Art,  finds  the  Secret  to  preferve,  by  means  of 
Sugar,  or  Honey,  all  Sorts  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Herbs, 
Roots,  and  Juices,  to  that  Perfection,  as  to  make 
them  retain  their  natural  Form,  Colour,  Tafte,  Smell, 
t ’dc .  in  all  Seafons,  and  during  a  very  confiderable 
Time. 

The  Antients  only  comfited  with  Honey  •,  at  pre¬ 
lent  Confetti  oners  feldom  ufe  any  Thing  elfe  but  Sugar, 
which  they  prepare  different  Ways,  according  to  the 
different  Sorts  of  Confetts  or  Confts  they  defign  to 
make.  Thofe  different  Preparations  confift  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Degrees  of  Confidence  the  Sugar  acquires  in 
boiling,  before  die  Fruits,  Herbs,  Roots,  Juices,  &V. 
are  mix’d  with  it ;  which  Degrees  of  Confidence  are 
reduced  to  four,  under  the  four  different  Appellations, 
of  Icy  Sugar,  Pearl  Sugar ,  Feather  Sugar,  and  Break - 
ing  Sugar. 

Sugar  is  boil’d  to  the  Confidence  of  Ice,  if  the 
middle  Finger,  being  dipp’d  into  it,  and  applied  af¬ 
terwards  to  the  Thumb,  the  Sugar  remains  immove¬ 
able,  and  round,  like  a  fmall  Pea,  upon  the  Thumb. 
It  is  faid  to  be  boil’d  to  a  Pearl,  when,  by  opening 
the  Finger  and  the  Thumb,  which  had  been  before 
join’d,  the  Sugar  forms  a  fmall  Thread.  It  is  boil’d 
to  Feathers,  when  a  Spatula,  having  been  dipp’d  into 
it,  and  fliakcn  afterwards,  the  Sugar  flies  into  the  Air  ; 
for  if  it  runs  yet,  it  is  not  done.  And,  ladly,  it  is 
reduced  to  the  Confidence  of  Breaking ,  if  a  fmall 
Stick,  which  has  been  before  dipp’d  into  cold  Water, 
being  dipp’d  afterwards  into  the  boiling  Sugar,  and 
dipp’d  again  into  cold  Water,  the  Sugar  breaks,  and 
grows  dry  in  the  Water ;  for  if  it  be  yet  dicky,  it  is 
not  of  a  right  Confidence.  Of  thefe  four  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  Sugar,  all  Sorts  of  Confetts  are  made. 

Note,  It  is  indifpenfibly  neceflary  to  mix  fomc  Water 
with  the  Sugar ,  in  the  four  above  mention’d  Prepa¬ 
rations,  viz.  about  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  of  Water 
lor  every  Pound  of  Sugar  j  for  if  there  was  more, 
it  mud  be  evaporated,  before  the  Sugar  can  acquire 
its  due  Confidence. 


Confetts  are  reduced  to  eight  Kinds,  viz.  Liquid 
Confetts ,  Marmalades ,  Jellies ,  Paftes,  Dry  Confetts , 
Confervcs,  Candies ,  and  Dragees ,  or  Sugar -plumbs . 

Liquid  Confects,  arc  thofe  whole  Fruits,  either 
whole,  in  Pieces,  Seeds,  or  Cinders,  are  confitcd  in  a 
fluid  tranfparent  Syrup,  which  takes  its  Colour  from 
diat  ol  the  Fruit  boil’d  in  it.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  Art  in  preparing  thefe  well  j  if  they  be  too  little 
tagftr'il,  and  too  little  boil’d,  they  turn  j  and  if  too 
fugar’d,  or  too  much  boil’d,  candy. 

I  he  mod  edeem’d  of  the  Liquid  Confetts ,  arc 


Plumbs,  efpecially  thofe  call’d  Mirabels,  Barberries* 

Quinces,  Apricocks,  Cherries,  Walnuts,  Ralberries; 

Verjuice,  Peaches,  &c. 

Note ,  That  all  Fruits  for  Confetts  mud  be  a  little 
green,  and  gather’d  when  they  begin  to  ripen,  ex-* 
cept  Goofeberries,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Quinces; 
for  thefe  lad  mud  be  ripe,  and  confetted  at  a  great 
Fire,  except  Quinces,  which  want  but  a  flow  Fire, 
as  well  as  the  Fruits,  which  are  to  be  green  ;  which 
Fruits  mud  be  boil’d  in  Water  at  a  flow  Fire,  pour- 

as  Vinegar,  or  Spirit  of 
Vitriol,  to  render  them  of  a  ftill  more  beautiful 
green :  But  when  they  are  in  the  Sugar,  they  muft 
be  diipatch’d  at  a  great  Fire. 

Note,  alfo.  That  there  muft  be  a  Found  of  Sugar  to 
every  Pound  of  Fruit,  except  Cherries,  a  Pound  of 
which  wants  but  Hall  a  Pound,  or  three  Quarters 
of  a  Pound  of  Sugar ;  but  every  Pound  of  Quinces 
wants  a  Pound  and  a  Quarter  of  Sugar. 

Note,  further,  That  there  are  lb  many  Books  extant 
of  this  Art,  that  PJ1  content  myfelf  with  giving 
here  a  few  Preparations  of  Confetts,  efpecially  thofe 
which  are  the  moft  ufeful  in  a  Family,  and  eafieft 
done:  As  Plumbs,  Cherries,  Ralberries,  Quinces, 
Apricocks,  Peaches,  iSc. 


All  Sorts  of  Plumbs,  for  Confetts,  muft  be  taken 
when  they  begin  to  ripen ;  they  muft  be  par’d,  and 
put  into  cold  Water,  and  afterwards  into  hot  Water, 
ready  to  boil ;  where  they  muft  be  left  till  they  begin 
to  grow  green :  Then  they  muft  be  taken  off  the  Fire, 
and  left  to  grow  cold,  in  the  fame  Water.  Being 
cold,  they  arc  to  be  taken  out,  and  put  into  cold  Wa¬ 
ter  i  from  that  Water,  they  muft  be  thrown  (after  they* 
have  been  well  drain’d  of  their  Water)  into  Sugar, 
which  has  been  boil’d  before  to  the  Confidence  of 
being  blown  or  fiiaken  to  Feathers;  where  they  muft 
be  boil’d  at  a  great  Fire,  and  Ikimm’d ;  which  done, 
they  are  to  be  taken  off  the  Fire,  and  left  to  grow 
cold,  and  put  again  on  the  Fire,  and  boil’d,  rill  the 
Syrup  has  acquir’d  the  Confiftence  of  Pearl ;  then 
they  arc  to  be  taken  off  the  Fire,  and  put  into  Pots, 

which  Pots  arc  to  be  cover’d,  when  the  Plumbs  arc 
cold. 

Cherries  arc  preferv’d  either  with  their  Stones,  or 
without :  If  with  their  Stones,  the  Stalk  mult  be  cut 
very  fiiort ;  if  without,  they  muft  be  pull’d  out  gently 
by  the  Stalk,  without  bruifing  the  Cherries ;  which  are 
to  be  gather’d  very  ripe,  (the  Cherries  pall’d  Morelia's 
here  in  England  being  the  moft  proper  for  Confetts, 
tho’  in  France  they  feldom  prelcrve  any  other  than 
thofe  call’d  here  Kent ifh  Cherries ,  among  which,  they 

chufe 


\ 
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chufe  the  largeft,  and  riped.)  Sugar  having  been 
boil'd  to  the  Confidence  of  being  fhaken  into  Fea¬ 
thers,  the  Cherries  are  put  into  it,  boil’d  at  a  great 
Fire,  and  fkimm’d ;  which  done,  they  are  taken  off 
the  Fire,  and  left  to  grow  cold ;  then  put  again  on 
the  Fire,  and  made  to  boil  faff,  and  fkimm’d  again, 
if  it  be  necefiary.  They  are  taken  off  the  Fire,  for 
the  laft  Time,  and  put  into  Pots,  which  muff  be  co¬ 
ver’d,  when  the  Cherries  are  cold. 

Rajberries  muff  be  gather’d  as  whole  as  poffible, 
and  when  they  are  not  yet  quite  ripe  •,  their  Tails,  or 
Stalks,  muff  be  pull’d  off,  and  they  put  into  a  glaz’d 
earthen  Pan,  flat  at  the  Bottom  •,  then  Sugar,  which 
has  been  boil’d  to  the  Confidence  of  being  fhaken 
into  Feathers,  or  Flakes,  muff  be  pour’d  upon  them, 
and  having  been  left  to  grow  cold,  the  whole  Mixture 
is  pour’d  afterwards  gently  into  a  Copper  Bafon,  and 
made  to  boil,  and  fkimm’d,  till  the  Syrup  be  reduced 
to  the  Confidence  of  Pearl ;  which  done,  they  are 
taken  off  the  Fire,  and  put  into  Pots. 

Tho’  Walnuts  are  feldom  preferved  in  Sugar,  here, 
in  England ;  as  they  are  very  wholefome  ConfeR s ,  be¬ 
ing  a  Sort  of  Reflorative,  which  warms  the  Stomach, 
and  helps  Digedion ;  I  do  not  believe  it  improper  to 
inform  my  Pupil  Confeftioner ,  that  it  is  made  in  the 
following  Manner : 

Take  green  Walnuts ,  while  they  are  yet  very  ten¬ 
der  ;  pare  them  to  the  white,  that  none  of  the  green 
remains  ;  as  you  pare  them,  throw  them  into  cold 
Water;  when  they  are  all  pared,,  you  mud  make 
them  boil  very  fad,  till  when  you  prick  them  .with  a 
Larder,  or  a  Pin,  they  fall  down  of  themfelves,  with¬ 
out  dicking  to  the  Pin  :  Then  you  take  them  off  the 
Fire,  and  put  them  into  cold  Water;  you  fqueeze 
them  afterwards  by  the  Middle,  one  by  one,  to  drain 
them  of  their  Water,  and  range  them  upon  a  dry 
Cloth  ;  which  done,  you  lard  every  one  of  them  with 
a  Clove,  a  Bit  of  Cinnamon,  or  a  Piece  of  Lemon- 
Peel:  Thus  larded,  they  are  thrown  into  Sugar  which 
has  been  boiled  to  the  Confidence  of  our  fird  Prepa¬ 
ration,  and  having  been  very  well  boiled,  they  are  left 
to  fettle,  for  the  Space  of  Half  an  Hour,  and  after¬ 
wards  put  again  on  a  great  Fire,  till  the  Syrup  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  Confidence  of  our  fecond  Preparation  of 
Sugar ;  then  taken  off,  and  kept  as  the  abovemention’d 
Liquid  Confefts. 

For  green  liquid  Apricocks,  they  mud  be  gather’d  green 
and  tender,  par’d,  and  as  they  arc  par’d,  thrown  into 
cold  Water,  and  afterwards  put  into  warm  Water, 
where  they  are  left  till  they  begin  to  grow  green ; 
then  they  are  taken  off  the  Fire,  and  left  to  grow  cold 
in  the  lame  Water  :  Being  cold,  they  are  put  into  frelh 
Water,  out  of  which  being  taken  afterwards,  and 
drain’d,  they  are  put  into  Sugar,  reduced  before  to 
the  Confidence  of  our  lird  Preparation,  where  they 
are  left  to  boil  for  a  very  fliort  Space  of  Time  ;  then 
rliey  are  taken  off  the  Fire,  and  left  to  grow  cold  a 
little,  and  afterwards  put  again  on  the  Fire,  and  left  to 
boil  till  the  Syrup  be  reduced  to  a  Pearl  Confidence  : 
'Then  rliey  arc  put  into  Pots,  as  other  liquid  Confers. 

For  ripe  liquid  Apr icocks ,  they  mud  be  par’d  as  well 
as  poffible,  without  broiling  or  disfiguring  them,  and 
afterwards  put  into  boiling  Water,  where  they  mud 
boil  gently  for  the  Space  of  two  Minutes ;  then  they 
are  taken  off  the  Fire,  and  thrown  into  cold  Water : 
While  they  arc  in  the  Water,  Sugar  is  boil’d  in  Form 
of  a  Confervc,  in  which  the  Apricocks  mud  boil  two 
or  three  Gallops ;  which  done,  they  are  carried  to  the 
Stove,  where  they  are  left  till  the  next  Morning,  keep¬ 
ing  all  the  while  a  final!  Fire  under  it. 

To  preferve  Peaches ,  they  mud  be  par’d,  and  the 
Stones  taken  out ;  as  they  are  par’d,  they  are  thrown 
into  cold  Water,  from  whence  they  are  taken  to  be 
put  into  boiling  Water,  where  they  are  made  to  boil 
at  a  flow  Fire,  till  they  begin  to  grow  green ;  then 
they  are  taken  off  the  Fire,  and  led  to  cool,  and  put 
afterwards  into  cold  Water  :  While  they  are  in  it,  Su¬ 
gar  is  boil’d  to  the  Pearl  Confidence,  into  which  the 
Peaches ,  after  they  have  been  drain’d  of  their  Water, 
are  put,  made  to  boil,  and  fldmm’d  ;  then  they  are 
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taken  off  the  Fire,  and  left  to  coo!  •  V 
are  put  again  on  the  Fire,  and  left  to  C^,d>  S 
mp  be  reduc’d  to  the  Confidence  of  t tile  Se¬ 
paration  of  the  Sugar ;  which  done  tfc  CCOnd  Pre- 
off  the  Fire,  and  put  into  Pots.  ’  ^  are  taken 
Quinces  mud  be  taken  very  rine  rnt  • 
or  Quarters,  par’d,  and  cleans’d  of  halves, 
they  are  par’d,  they  are  thrown  into  cold  V >  ;  ?s 

from  thence  into  boiling  Water,  where  ,1  tSf>  and 
till  they  are  grown  foft ;  which  done  the  ar“ !dt 
out,  and  put  into  cold  Water:  While  rh  ^  are  .taPcn 
frelh  Water,  Sugar  muft  be  boil’d  acmrf3^  m  tlle 
firft  Preparation,  into  which  the  Quinces  are"6 10  °ur 
made  to  boil  at  a  flow  Fire,  covering  them  y and 
wanted  very  red  •,  they  muft  be  taken  off  Jl' J'l'1* 
Intervals,  and  put  again  upon  it,*till  the  Svnli  ^ 
quir’d  the  Confiftence  of  Jelly  ,  then  they  X?.  ac‘ 
Pots,  and  cover’d  when  cold.  1  re  put  lnt0 

The  Verjuice  muft  be  taken  when  it  besintta  ■ 
par’d,  the  Kernels  taken  out,  and  put  aftenvarH?-'"’ 
Water  ready  to  boil,  where  they  are  left  till  t|lev|  ‘m° 
to  grow  green  ;  then  they  are  taken  off  the  , 
left  to  grow  cold  in  the  fame  Water;  and  bein’’ 
afterwards  into  Sugar,  of  but  an  indifferent  Con ['ft 
ence,  they  are  made  to  boil  7  or  8  GaUops,'  a„d 
taken  off  the  Fire.  1 

Mulberries  are  taken  a  little  greenifli,  their  Stalks 
pull’d  out, .  and  preferv’d,  afterwards,  in  the  fam! 
Manner  we  have  done  Cherries .  e 

Marmalades,  are  a  Kind  of  Fades  half  liquid 
made  of  the  Pulp  of  Fruits  or  Flowers,  that  have 
fome  Confidence;  as  Apricocks,  Apples  Pnrc 
Plumbs,  Quinces,  Oranges,  &c.  ’  ’ 

Jellies,  are  Juices  of  feveral  Frits,  wherein  Su¬ 
gar  has  been  diflolv’d,  and  the  whole,  by  boiling,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  pretty  thick  Confidence ;  fo  as,  upon  Tool¬ 
ing,  to  refemble  a  Kind  of  thin  tranfparent  Glue,  or 
Size.  Jellies  are  made  of  various  Kinds  of  Fruits 
efpecially  Goofeberries,  Apples,  and  Quinces.  There 
are  other  Jellies,  made  of  Flefh,  Fifh,  Hartfliorn, 
&V.  but  they  are  not  to  be  kept  long,  being  veiy  fub- 
je£t  to  corrupt. 

To  make  Jellies,  you  mud  take  what  Sort  of 
Fruits  you  pleafe,  cut  them  into  Pieces,  and  boil  them, 
in  Water  till  they  be  very  foft ;  they  muft  be  drain’d, 
with  a  drong  Exprefllon,  through  a  clean  Piece  of 
Cloth,  to  extract  from  it  as  much  Dccoftion  as  pofii- 
ble.  A  Quart  of  that  Decodtion  muft  be  put  into  a 
Bafon,  with  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  and  boil’d  together, 
till  the  Jelly  be  form’d,  which  will  be  known,  if  by 
taking  fome  of  the  Compofition  with  a  Spoon,  it  falls 
from  the  Spoon  in  large  Lumps,  and  not  in  running 
or  fpinning.  When  it  has  acquir’d  that  Confidence, 
it  mud  be  taken  off  the  Fire,  and  put  into  Pots. 

Note,  That  all  So  its  of  red  or  green  Jellies  muft  be 
done  at  a  flow  Fire,  and  cover’d ;  and  all  white 
Jellies  at  a  great  Fire,  and  uncover’d. 

Note,  alfo,  That  Quinces  want  more  Sugar  than  any 
other  Fruit. 


The  Jelly  of  Goofeberries  is  made  by  draining  them 
through  a  Napkin,  or  other  Cloth,  adding  three  Quar¬ 
ters  of  a  Pound  of  Sugar  to  a  Quart  of  the  Juice, 
and  boiling  them  together  till  the  Mixture  has  acqui¬ 
red  the  Confidence  abovemention’d.  f 

Pastes,  are  a  Kind  of  Marmalades,  thicken  d  to  a 
Degree,  by  boiling, fo  as  to  afllime  any  Form, when  put 
into  little  Moulds,  and  dried  in  an  Oven.  The  mo 

in  Ufe,  arc  thofc  of  Goofeberries,  Quinces,  Apples 
Apricocks,  and  Orange-flowers.  Thole  of  Piftacno  a 

are  much  eftccm’d  ;  thofc  of  Ginger  arc  brought  trom 

the  Indies.  .  , 

To  make  a  Pnfte  of  Cherries ,  you  muft  take  c 
larged,  and  riped  you  can  find;  takeoff  the  ta ' » 
and  Stones,  and  boil  a  little  the  Fruit  in  a  veiy  a* 

Quantity  of  Water;  drain  it  afterwards  throug  * 
Cullender,  very  full  of  final  1  Holes,  putting  ljru 
a  Difh,  to  receive  what  pallcs  through  the  Cuiwnu^i 
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hile  you  jflir  and  fqueeze  the  Cherries :  When  all  the 
S  L  (train’d''  through,  it  mult  be  put  into  a  very 
lean  Copper  Bafon,  and  dried  on  the  Fire,  ftirring  it 
without  Intermiflion,  left  it  (hould  burn,  and  till  your 
Cherries  begin  to  dry,  which  you’ll  perceive  by  their 
{ticking  no  longer  to  the  Bafon ;  and  then  you  mult 
rflix  with  them  Half,  or  three  Quarters  of  a  Pound 
f  Sugar,  in  Powder  •,  which  done,  you  muft  fpread 
vour  Pafte  upon  Slates,  giving  it  what  Form  you 
deafe,  and  carrying  it  afterwards  to  the  Stove  to  dry. 

P  To*  make  a  Pa  fie  of  Rajbcrries ,  you  muft  take  them 
veiy  ripe,  pull  off  the  Stalks,  and  (train  them  through 
a  Sieve  \  proceeding  afterwards  as  in  the  Pafte  of 

Cherries.  . 

The  Pafte  of  Apricocks  is  made  by  paring  them, 

when  very  ripe,  taking  out  the  Stones,  boiling  them 
in  Water,  draining  them,  (training  them  through  a 
Sieve,  and  making  a  Pafte  like  that  of  Cherries. 

To  make  a  Pafte  of  Quinces ,  you  muft  take  them 
very  ripe,  pare  them,  take  out  the  Cores  and  Stones, 
boil  them  in  Water  till  they  be  very  foft,  (train  them 
through  a  coarfe  Sieve,  and  afterwards  make  your 
Pafte  as  you  did  that  of  Cherries .  .  j 

If  you  want  to  make  a  Pafte  of  Flowers  of  Violets, 
you  muft  take  a  Pound  of  Marmalade  of  Apples, 
(train’d  through  a  Sieve,  and  two  Ounces  of  Flowers 
bf  Violets,  (only  the  Leaves;)  pound  the  Violets  in.  a 
Stone  Mortar,  and  when  pounded  mix  them  with  the 
Marmalade  ;  the  whole  Mixture  muft  be  dried  in  a 
Copper  Bafon,  as  you  have  done  the  other  Paftes ,  and 
when  dry,  you  muft  add  Sugar  to  it,  and  have  the 
whole  dried  afterwards  in  the  Stove,  like  the  other 
Paps. 

To  make  a  Pafte  of  Orange-flowers ,  you  muft  take, 
as  you  have  done  for  that  of  Violets ,  a  Pound  of  Mar¬ 
malade  of  Apples,  (train’d  through  a  Sieve,  and  Half 
a  Pound  of  Flowers  of  Oranges ,  done  and  pounded 
like  that  of  a  liquid  Conferve  ;  then  mix  the  Orange- 
jhwers ,  thus  prepar’d,  with  the  Marmalade  of  Ap¬ 
ples,  dry  the  whole  Mixture  over  the  Fire,  add  Sugar 
to  it,  and  have  it  dried  in  the  Stove,  like  other  Paftes. 

There  are  likewife  Paftes  of  Sugar,  call’d  commonly 
Bijkets,  and  there  is  a  great  Variety  of  them  •,  as  com¬ 
mon  Bijkets,  Bipts  of  Orange-flowers ,  JeJfamine,  Ci¬ 
tron,  Savoy  Bipts ,  common,  royal,  and  curl’d  Maf- 
f  pains,  &cc. 

The  common  Bijkets  are  made,  by  taking  eight  Eggs, 
or  thereabouts,  breaking  them,  and  putting  the  Yolks 
and  Whites  together  in  a  Copper  Bafon,  and  beating 
them  for  Half  an  Hour  with  a  wooden  Spatula  ; 
which  done,  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  in  Powder,  muft  be 
added  to  it,  and  the  whole  very  well  mix’d,  and  beat 
together  for  another  Half  Hour :  Then  the  Pafte 
muft  be  left  at  Reft  for  fomc  Time,  and  afterwards 
put  into  Moulds  of  Tin,  or  Paper,  mixing  with  it 
fomc  Sugar,  in  Powder,  to  glaze  it.  The  Moulds, 
thus  fill’d,  are  put  into  an  Oven,  not  fo  hot  as  one 
could  not  bear  his  Hand  in  it,  or  into  a  Copper  Stove, 
which  muft  have  lighted  Coals  a-top  and  underneath, 
but  a  little  more  a-top  than  underneath ;  where  they 
muft  be  left  till  the  Bifkets  be  very  well  rifen,  and  af- 
fum’d  a  golden  Colour;  for  then  they  arc  taken  out  of 
the  Moulds,  with  the  Point  of  a  Knife,  and  put  into 
a  hot  Place,  till  they  be  thoroughly  dry. 

To  make  Bijkets  of  Orange-flowers,  you  muft  take 
new-laid  Eggs,  feparate  the  Whites  from  the  Yolks, 
and  put  them  into  a  Stone  Mortar ;  then  (lir  them 
gently,  adding,  by  Intervals,  Sugar,  and  fomc  Orange- 
Mvers,  which  muft  be  continu’d  till  the  whole  Mix¬ 
ture  has  thicken’d  fo  as  to  be  handled;  which  done, 
the  Pafte  muft  be  extended  upon  a  Table  with  aRol- 
]er,  putting  always  Sugar  a-top  and  underneath,  till  it 
is  brought  to  the  Thicknels  the  Bipts  arc  propos’d  to 
ne:  Then  you  muft  cut  them  into  what  Form  you 
;lenfe,  and  put  them  upon  a  Sheet  of  white  Paper,  a 
'ttle  diftant  from  one  another,  placing  them  after¬ 
wards  in  your  Copper  Stove,'  with  a  moderate  Fire 
:HoP  nnd  underneath  :  W  hen  they  are  done,  they  muft 
uJtft  t0  co°l’  and  taken  off  the  Paper  when  cold, 
u  hen  thefe  Bijkets  arc  to  be  gla/.’d,  or  ic’d,  they  mull 


be  dipp’d?  after  they  are  cut,  one  by  one,  into  Whites 
?f  Eggs,  and  afterwards  into  Sugar  in  Powder,  cover¬ 
ing  them  all  over  with  it,  and  then  they  are  put  upon' 
the  Paper. 

The  common  Majfepain  is  made  in  this  Manner  t 
Take  a  Pound  of  Sweet  Almonds,  blanch  them  inh'ot 
W ater,  and  put  them  afterwards  in  cold ;  take  them 
out,  dry  them  upon 'a  Napkin,  and  pound  them1  in  a 
Stone  Mortar,  with  a  wooden  Peftle,  moiftening  them 
often  with  Whites  of  Eggs,  and  Rofe '  or  Orange- 
flower  Water,  till  they  be  reduced  to  a  Pafte;  which 
done,  it  muft  be  thrown  into  Sugar,  reduced  to  the 
Confidence  of  being  (haken  into  Flakes,  mix’d  to¬ 
gether,  put  on  the  Fire,  ftirr’d  continually  with  a  Spa-* 
tula,  taking  Care  that  nothing  bum  at  the  Bottom  or 
Sides  of  the  Bafon  ;  and  when  you  perceive  that  no-* 
thing  (licks  to  it,  you  muft  take  'out  your  Pafte ,  and 
fpin  it  in  what  Form  you  pleafe,  and  carry  afterwards 
your  Majfepains  to  the  Oven  to  be  done.  - 

T o  make  curled  Majfepains,  you  muft  blanch  and 
pound  Sweet  Almonds  as  you  have  done  the  others, 
adding  to  them,  by  Degrees,  Sugar,  in  Powder,  and 
mixing  them  together  till  you  have  made  a  Pafte  fit  to 
be  handled,  which  you  muft  difpofe  bn  aSheet.of  Pa¬ 
per,  in  what  Form  you 'pleafe  ;  this  done,  you  muft 
have  them  bak’d  in  your  Stove,  by  one  Side  at  firft,; 
and  when  they  are  cold  you  muft  have' the. other  Side, 
bak’d  likewife,  taking  them  off  the  Paper  while  yet  hot.. 

The  Majfepain  of  Oranges,  is  made  by  blanching 
and  pounding  a  Pound  of  Sweet  Almonds,  and  throw¬ 
ing  them  afterwards  into  three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of 
Sugar,  reduced  to  the  Confidence  of  being  (haken  into! 
Flakes,  and  having  mixed  them  well  together,  you 
muft  take  about  Half  a  Pound  of  Pulp  of  Oranges , 

confuted  liquid,  which  you  muft  pound,  (after  it  has 

been  well  drained  of  the  Syrup)  and  mix  with  the  Al¬ 
monds  :  Then  you  muft  put  the  Mixture  into  a  Bafon,. 
on  the  Fire,  ftirring  it  all  the  while,  till  you  perceive^ 
that  the  Pafte  (licks  no  longer  to  the  Bafon ;  which, 
done,  you  muft  take  out  the  Pafte,  dilpofe.it  in  what 
Form  you.  pleafe  on  a  Paper,  and  put  it" to  be  baked 
on  one.  Side,  and  when  that  Side  is  cold,. you. muft  have 
the  other  Side  baked  in  the  fame  Manner. 

Dry  Confects,  arc  thofe,  whofe  Fruits,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  boil’d  in  the  Syrup,  are  taken  out  again,  and 
put  to  dry  in  an  Oven.  Thefe  are  made  of  fo  many 
Kinds  of  Fruits,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  explain 
them  all.  The  moft  confidarable  are,  Citron  and 
Orange-Peel,  Plumbs ,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricocks ,  &c. 

Oranges  are  alio  often  preferv’d  whole,  i.  e .  with¬ 
out  being  cut  in  Pieces ;  which  is  done  in  this  Man¬ 
ner  :  You  muft  pare  Oranges  as  thin  as  poflible,  and, 
after  you  have  flit  them  at  the  Eye,  put  them  in 
boiling  Water,  and  make  them  boil  for  about  Half  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour;  which  done,  take  them  out, 
and  put  them  in  cold  Water ;  then,  with  a  Spoon 
made  for  that  Purpofe,  or  any  other  Spoon  which  can 
be  introduced  into  the  Orange  without  disfiguring  it, 
take  out  all  the  Pulp,  and  throw  them  into  other  cold 
Water,  and  afterwards  into  boiling  Water,  making- 
them  boil  as  before,  and  again  into  boiling  Water, 
repeating  the  lame  Operation  three  Times  fucccflivcly  ; 
and,  lallly,  putting  them  into  the  iineft  Sugar,  reduced 
to  the  Confidence  of  our  firft  Preparation,  where  they 
muft  boil  for  Half  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  and  after¬ 
wards  be  taken  oft'  the  Fire,  and  left  to  cool :  When 
cold,  they  are  put  again  on  the  Fire,  to  boil  till  the 
Sugar  be  reduced  to  the  Confidence  of  being  (haken 
into  Flakes  ;  which  clone,  they  muft  be  taken  off  the 
Fire,  and  when  cold,  and  well  drain’d  of  the  Sugar, 
difpos’d  upon  clean  Straw. 

Note,  That  there  is  as  much  Sugar  wanted  to  preferve 

Oranges  and  Citrons,  that  the  Fruit  may  fwim  in  it  9 

but  what’s  left  of  it,  may  ferve  for  other  Things. 

Rocks  of  Oranges ,  arc  made  of  Oranges  par’d  and 
cleans’d,  and  boil’d  as  above ;  with  this  Difference, 
that  they  are  cut  into  fmall  narrow  Pieces,  and  difpos’d 
upon  the  Straw  in  Form  of  Rocks, 

9  Z  Chips 


'Chips  of  -Orangey  are  bpiled  .in  four  different  W a- 
ters,  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  each  Time,’  and  put  as 
many  Times  into  cold  Water-,  then  they  are  prefery’d 
as  thofe  aboverhention’d. 

Citrons  are  par’d,  and  put  in  cold  Water,  like  Oran¬ 
ges,  and  after  they  have  been  cut  in  what  Form  we 
pleafe,  they  are  boil’d  in  Water  till  they  growfoft; 
which  done,  they  are  taken  out,  put  in  cold  Water, 
and  afterwards  prcferv’d  like  Oranges. 

Apricocks  are  confe&ed,  by.  taking  fmall  green  Apri- 
cocks ,  very  tender,  paring  them,  and  having  them 
done  in  hot  Water,  without  boiling,  till  they  begin  to 
grow  green  for  then  they  muft  be  taken  out,  and 
put  in  cold  Water,  and  after  they  have  been  very 
well  drain’d,  boil’d  in  Sugar  of  the  Confiftence  of  our 
firft  .Preparation,  till  the  Syrup  be  reduced  to  the 
Confiftence  of  our  fecond  Preparation  of  Sugar  then 
they  are  put  in  an  earthen  Pan,  where  they  are  left 
for  eight  Days  :  That  Time  expir’d,  they  are  put  in  a 
Copper  Bafon,  and  boil’d  till  the  Syrup  be  once  more' 
reduced  to  a  Pearl  Confiftence ; .  which  done,  they  are 
put  again  into  the  earthen  Pan,  and  when  cold  they 
are  difpos’d  on  Slates,  and  put  to  dry  in  the  Stove, 
where  they  are  .often  turn’d,  till  they  be  thoroughly 
dry.  Then  they  are  put  in  Boxes,  upon  Paper,  fo  that 
they  may  not  touch  one  another. 

'  .For  Cherries ,  after  the  Stones  have  been  taken  out, 
they  muft  be  boil’d  in  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Water,  that 
they  may  pour  out  their  Juice;  and  when -they  have 
been  well  drain’d,  they  are  boil’d  in  Sugar  reduced 
to  .a  Pearl  Confiftence,  till  the  Syrup  has  acquir’d, 
likewife,  a’  Pearl  Confiftence  which  done,  they  are 
£ut  in  an  earthen  Pan-,  where  they  are  left  for  eight 
Days  after  which,  they  are  once  more  boil’d  till  the 
Syrup  has  acquir’d  the  fame  Confiftence  as  before: 
When  they  are  .done,  they  are  left  to  grow  cold. 
When  cold  they  are  difpos’d  upon  Slates,  and.  pur  to. 
dry  in  the  Stpve,  where  they  muft  be  aim’d  twice 
eyery  Day,  if  they  want  it,  till  they  be  quite  dry  : 
Beipg  dry,  they  are  put  in  Boxes  upon  Paper,  making 
one.  Bed  of  Paper,  and  another  of  Cherries ,  and  thus 
fuccc’fftvely,  till  they  are  all  pack’d  up.  The  Paper 
muft  be  chang’d  at  lead  every  Fortnight,  and  if  they 
be  kept  long,  and  the  Paper  under  them  is  found  wet, 
it  muft  be  chang’d  likewife,  as  well  as  that  under  all 
Sorts  of  diy  Confers,  if  we  defign  to  keep  them 
long.  They  muft  even  be  put,  from  Time  to  Time, 
to  the  Stove,  Specially  when  they  want  it. 

Plumbs  muft  be  neatly  par’d,  and  as  they  are  par’d 
thrown  into  cold  Water,  and  afterwards  into  other 
Water  ready  to  boil,  where  they  muft  be  left  on  the 
Fire,  cover’d,  and  without  boiling,  till  they  grow 
green  ;  which  done,  they  arc  thrown  again  into  cold 
Water,  and  afterwards  preferved,  and  dried  like  Cher¬ 
ries.  All  Sorts  of  Plumbs  arc  done  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  as  alfo  Peaches. 

Candies  are  ordinarily  entire  Fruits,  and  Flowers, 
candied  over  with  Sugar,  after  having  been  boil’d  in 


brought  from  Italy. 

Oranges  arc  candied  whole,  by  taking  whole  Oranges 
newly  confofted,  and  not  much  loaded  with  Sugar,  and 
putting  them  in  Sugar  reduced  to  the  Confiftence  of 
being  fhaken  into  Flakes  ;  but  the  Vefie!  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Sugar  muft  be  fiat,  that  the  Oranges  may 
not  touch  one  another,  nor  the  Bottom  of  the  Pan  : 
Then  they  are  carried  to  the  Stove,  where  they  arc  left 
twice  24  Hours,  which  being  expir’d,  they  are  taken 
out,  and  put  upon  Straw  to  dry.  Apricocks ,  P caches , 
and  all  other  Fruits,  are  candied  in  the  lame  Manner. 

Orange- flowers  arc  candied ,  by  taking  the  Buds  of 
thofe  ]•  lowers,  when  they  are  not  yet  quite  blown,  put¬ 
ting  them  in  a  flat  earthen  Pan,  that  they  may  not  be 
too  much  crowded,  and  pouring  upon  them  Sugar  re¬ 
duced  to  the  Confiftence  of  being  Ihaken  into  Flakes : 


* 

^  taken  •'jut,  and  put  nn  5 
Buds'  :of  Flowers  of  [Violet  *$£%%**”  to  dry. 
candied  in  the  2* 

■  -m  "as  all  othti 


Flowers.  '  7  7'  '  .  '-"''31  ••‘,s  *U  othet 

Conserves,  are  a  Kind  of  dr y  Cohfem 
Sugar,  and  Paftes  of.  'Flowers,  VniL 1  £adc  M 

fhnfc  nf  ft-!  &C.  TkX 


m'oft  ufual  arc  thofe 'of  Orange  flowers  rri  ^he 
mine,  Piftacio's,  Citrons ,  and  Rofes.  *  *  W  elfl 
To  male  the  Conferve  of  Orahgeflowm 
take  a  fmall  Handful  of  thofe  Flowers’  c/’  ^0Ulnuft 
their.  Buds,  and  cut  them  to  Pieces  •  ^rom 

terwards  with  a  Spoon, '  or  Spatulk,  TntoTfe 
Sugar,  reduced  before  to  the  Confiftence  nf  l  nd  of 
ken  into  Flakes ;  when  they  begin  to  l 

they  muft  be  drefs’d  upon  Paper  with  rJe  a't0P> 
Spatula.  .  e  6P°on  or 

The  Conferve  of  Piflacio’s ,  is  made  by  ctnmr1-  , 
Pijlacw’s,  putting  them  afterwards  in  f t!l<; 

to  the  Confiftence  of  being  Ihaken  into  Flake  a'UCCt 

them  together,  and  dreffing  the  Conferve,  after  V, ,T"8 
upon  Paper.  s  aor,t) 

To'  make  the  Conferve  of  Cherries,  you 

out  the  Stones,  and  make  the  Fruit  boil 

Quantity  of  Water  f  when,  boil’d,  you  muft 

them,  .cut  them  to  Pieces,  and  throw  them  afrenva ' 

in  Sugar  reduced, to.  the  Confiftence  of  beiren,4  .; 

into  .Flakes;  then  drefs  your  Conferve  upttf  pai)l 

The  .Sugar  muft  be  off  the  Fife  when  you  dj/thi 
Fruit  into  it. 


r  w  t 


f  his  done,  they  are  carried  to  the  Stove,  where  they 
are  lefr,  like  the  Oranges,  for  two  Days  and  two  Nights, 


.  T°,,make  a  Conferve  of  all  Sorts  of  Fnils,  take 
Cherries  and  Apricocks ,  without  their  Stones  •  Plml>< 
Peaches,'  and  green  .  Almonds,  and  cut  them  all  into 
fmall  Pieces,  and  throw  them  afterwards  into  Suear 
reduced  to  the  Confiftence  of  being  ihaken  into  Flakes- 
then  drefs  the  Conferve  as  you  have  done  the  others.  * 

•  Conferve  of  Rofes ,  is  made  by  taking  Red  Roles',  \n 
Powder,  diffolving  them  in  the  Juice  of  Lemon,  and 
mixing,  the  DifTolution  with  Sugar  reduced  to  the  Con¬ 
fiftence  of  being  fhaken  into  Flakes. 

To  make  the  Conferve  of  Violets ,  you  mud  take 
the  Leaves  of  Flowers  of  Violets ,  pound  them  in  a 
Mortar,  ftrain  them  .through  a  Cloth,  to  extract  the 
Juice,  and  mix  that  Juice  with  Sugar  reduced  to  the 
fame  Confiftence  as  above  ;  when  you  drefs  the  Ccu- 
ferve,  you  muft  mix  with  it  fome  Juice  of  Lemon,  to 
give  it  a  livelier  Colour. 

Su gar-Plumbs,  or  Dragees ,  arc  a  Kind  of  little 
dry  Confers,  made  of  fmall  Fruits,  or  Seeds,  little  Pie¬ 
ces  of  Bark,  or  odoriferous  and  aromatick  Roots, 
mcruftated,  and  cover’d  over  with  a  very  hard  Sugar, 
ordinarily  very  white.  Of  thefc,  there  are  various 
Kinds,  diftinguifh’d  by  various' Names;  fome  made  of 
Rafbcrrics,  others  of  Barberries,  Melon-feeds ,  Pip- 
cio's ,  Filberds ,  Almonds ,  Cinnamon,  Orange-peel,  Cori¬ 
ander,  Ani feeds.  Car  raw  ays,  &c. 

There  arc  two  different  Sorts  of  Sugar-Plumbs ,  viz. 
pearled  Sugar- Plumbs,  and  glazed,  or  iced  Sugar- 
Plumbs.  The  pearled  Sugar-Plumbs  arc  made  with  Su¬ 
gar  reduced  to  the  Confiftence  of  our  fecond  Prepa¬ 
ration  -,  and  the  glazed,  or  iced  Sugar-Plumbs ,  with 
that  reduced  to  the  Confiftence  of  our  fir  ft  Prepa¬ 
ration. 

To  make  all  Sorts  of  Sugar-Plumbs ,  there  muft  be 
had  a  large  Copper  Bafon,  with  two  Handles  to '  if, 
fufpended  with  two  Cords,  at  the  Height  of  the  Balk- 
band  ;  under  which,  there  muft  be  an  earthen  Ran,  0I* 
Chafing-difh,  with  a  moderate  Fire,  to  make'  the 
pearled  Sugar-Plumbs:  There  is  wanted,  befidcs,  * 
Kind  of  Funnel,  through  which  the  Sugar  nuilt  pa  s 

to  make  pearled  Sugar-Plumbs. 

Pearled  Almonds,  arc  made  of  Sweet  Jh)ioms,%c\j 

well  dried  over  the  Fire,  pouring  upon  them*  thtoug  i 

the  Funnel,  the  Sugar,  reduced  to  the  Commence 
our  firft  Preparation,  /halting  the  Bafon  all 
and  turning  the  Sugar-Plumbs,  that  they  may  ah  w >  ' ■ » 
as  near  as  pofiible,  an  equal  Quantity  of  Sugai,  / 
may  alfo  be  ftirr’d  with  the  Hand,  and  parted,  i  / 
Hick  together.  The  Syrup  can  likewife  be  oil 
running,  to  give  Time  to  the  Sugar-Pit mbs to  c  ^V|)C 
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* 

Xhe  glazed  Almonds  are  made,  by  pouring;  upon 
them  in  the  Bafon,  with  a  Ladle,  about  a  Quarter  of 
3  pjn£  at  once  of  Sugar,  reduced  to  the  Confidence  of 
our  fir  ft  Preparation,  Birring  often  the  Almonds  with 


•  +  j 

%  H^nds,  and  leaving  them  foniefimes  a i  Reffc 
Carraways,  Anifeeds,  &c.  are  prepar’d  in  the  fame 
Manner,  after  they  have  been  very  well  cleans -d  bf  all 
their  Duff*  Stalks,  &f.‘ 
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COOKERY,  is  the  Art  of  preparing  Meats 
for  Food,  that  they  may  be  both  wholefome, 
and  agreeable  po  the  Palate. 

The  Art  of  Cookery  was  at  firft  very  fimple,  and  in¬ 
vented  only  to  render  certain  Sorts  of  Meats,  efpe- 
cially  Fleih  and  Fifh,  otherwife  very  infipid,  and  even 
offcnfive  to  the  Stomach,  palatable,  and  of  eafy  Di- 
gcftion:  Therefore  that  Art  confifted,  then,  wholly  in 
boiling  and  roafting.  But,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  our 
Tafte  having  been  deprav’d,  as  well  as  our  other  Sen- 
fes;  Incontinence,  Extravagance,  and  Luxury,  have 
refin’d  Cookery,  as  they  have  done  all  the  other  Arts 
invented  to  gratify  our  Senfuality  •,  and  none  but  the 
pooreft  among  Mankind,  and  but  too  often  now,  even 
thofe,  can’t  eat  Meat  without  Sauce  ;  and  that  bad 
Ctiftoin,  fo  prejudicial  to  our  Health,  and  fo  expen- 
five  in  Families,  has  fo  far  prevail’d  among  us,  for 
feveral  Ages  paft,  that  it  is  become  of  an  indifpen- 
fibie  Neceffiry :  And  as  almoft  every  Body  wants  to 
know  how  to  drefs  their  Vi&uals  in  the  beft  Manner, 
though  every  Body  is  not  in  a  Condition  to  hire  a 
Cook  for  that  Purpofe,  I’ll  be  theirs,  for  once,  and  in¬ 
form  them  how  all  Sorts  of  Meats,  viz.  Butchers 
Meat,  Fowls,  Fillies,  Pulfe,  &V.  are  to  be  drefs’d, 
to  flatter  the  Palate,  and  excite  the  Appetite.  I’ll 
begin  with  the  Manner  of  making  Soups ,  or  Broths, 
fince  it  is  the  firft  Dilli  which  commonly  comes  upon 
the  Table,  of  thofe  who  love  thofe  Sort  of  Difhes, 
and  who  pretend  to  live  in  an  elegant  Manner,  here 
in  England ;  for  in  other  Countries,  efpecially  in 
France, ,  Soup  is  one  of  the  moft  common  Difhes,  but 
not  always  thofe  delicious  Soups  I  am  going  to  make. 

Before  I  can  pretend  to  make  Soups  of  any  Kind,  I 
mult  make  a  Broth,  which  will  ferve  to  fill  all  the  Pots 
1  may  chance  to  have  on  my  Fire,  either  for  Soups , 
Entrees,  or  Entremets. 

To  make  that  Broth,  I’ll  take  that  Piece  of  Beef 
call’d  in  England  the  Mouth-Buttock,  fome  Mutton, 
and  a  few  Fowls,  regulating  the  Quantity  of  Meat, 
according  to  the  Quantity  of  Broth  I  want :  I’ll  put 
that  Meat  in  a  Pot,  witli  a  Bunch  made  of  Parfiey, 
young  Onions,  and  Thyme,  ty’d  together,  and  a  few 
Cloves ;  I’ll  fill  the  Pot  with  Water,  keeping  always 
warm  Water  ready  to  rc-implace  that  of  the  Pot, 
which  evaporates  in  boiling  ;  and  when  the  Meat  is 
boil’d  almoft  to  Rags,  I  it  rain  the  Broth  through  a 
Napkin,  to  ufe  it  as  Occafion  ferves  ;  and  for  roaft 
Meat,  alter  I  have  ex  traded  the  Gravy,  I  put  it  to 
boil  with  fuch  a  Bunch  of  Herbs  as  that  abovemen- 
tion’d,  have  it  well  boil’d,  (train  it,  and  keep  it,  to 
colour  all  my  other  Broths. 

Note,  That  thefe  Sorts  of  Broths  may  be  eaten  with¬ 
out  any  other  Addition,  except  Pulfe,  if  one  likes 
it,  viz.  Cabbages,  Turnips,  &V.  which  Pulfe  are 
to  be  boil’d  in  a  Pot  a-part,  and  after  they  are  well 
drain’d  of  their  Liquor,  they  arc  put  in  the  Broth, 
to  boil  two  or  three  Gallops  more,  and  afterwards 
F't  in  a  Difh,  and  carried  to  Table. 


1  he  other  delicious  Broths,  which  none  but  the  Rich 
fnn  aflbrd,  arc, 

*1  he  Bifk  of  Pigeons ;  the  Pottage  of  Health ; 
Lartrulgc  Broth  with  Coleworts;  Duck’s  Pottage  with 
.  ui;nips  \  Pottage  of  Fowls  with  Afparagus;  Jib- 
ct  *  0C^EC  »  Poalc  Pottage  with  a  green  Goofe  ;  Pot- 
Fowls  with  green  Pcafc  •,  Pottage  of  Pigeons 
with  green  Pcafc  *  Pc  ale  Pottage  ;  Pottage  of  Flares  \ 


Pottage  of  a  Nuckle  of  Veal ;  Plottage  of  a  Breaft  of 
Veal ;  Pig’s  Pottage  *  Pottage  of  hafh’d  Mutton  $ 
Pottage  of  a  Capon  with  Rice;  Pottage  of  Fowls 
with  Rice;  Pottage  of  a  fried  Calf’s  Head  5  Pottage 
of  fried  Mutton  with  Turnips;  Pottage  of  roafted 
Woodcocks,  &c. 

To  make  a  Bifk  of  Pigeons,  after  they  have  beert 
well  clean  d,  and  trufs’d ;  we  blanch  them,  i.  e.  we 
put  them  in  a  Pot,  with  warm  Water,  or  Broth*  and 
cover  them  well,  to  be  blanch’d;  afterwards  we  put 
them  in  another  Pot,  with  the  beft  of  our  Broth/ 2nd 
a  fmall  Bundle  of  fine  Herbs,  feafoning  it  with  Pep¬ 
per,  Salt,  and  Cloves.  They  muft  boil  flowly  for 
Half,  or  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour,  and  then  they 
are  fit  to  be  carried  to  Table; 

The  Pottage  of  Health ,  is  made  with  Capons  boiPcl 
in  a  Pot  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  our  Broth,  weli 
feafon’d  with  Salt,  and  fine  Herbs.  The  Pot  muft  be 
well  cover’d,  left  the  Capons  fhould  turn  black. 

W e  make  the  Pottage  of  PartHdges  with  Coleworts , 
by  putting  Partridges,  well  larded,,  to  boil  with  Cole- 
worts  in  a  Pot ;  when  they  are  almoft  done,  we  throw 
into  the  Pot  fome  Fat  of  Bacon,  melted  in  a  Frying- 
pan,  and  feafon  it,  when  ready  to  be  carried  to  Table* 
with  Pepper  and  Cloves  beaten. 

The  Pottage  of  Thicks  with  Turnips,  is  made  of 

Ducks  larded,  and  half  fried  in' Lard,  or  which  have 

took  three  or  four  Turns  on  die  Spit ;  then  they  are 

put  in  a  Pot.  The  Turnips,  after  they  haVe  beehout 

in  Pieces,  and  flour’d,  are  alfo  fried  in  Lard,  till'  diey 

are  very  brown ;  theh  they  are  put  in  the  fame  Pot 

with  the  Ducks,  and  left  to  boil  flowly  in  Water/ till 

the  Ducks  are  done.  Before  the  Pottage  is  carried  to 

Table,  it  may  be  feafon’d  with  a  few  Drops  of  Ver¬ 
juice. 

T o  make  the  Pottage  of  fillets,  after  they  have 
been  well  fealded,  they  muft  be  fried  like  a  FricafTy 
of  Fowls,  and  afterwards  put  in  a  Pot  with  our  beft 
Broth,  wiiere  they  are  left  to  flew  at  a  flow  Fire,  for' 
three  Quarters  of  an  Hour. 

T o  make  the  Pottage  of  Fowls  with  Collifiowers  i 
the  Fowls  muft  be  boil’d  in  Broth,  at  a  flow  Fire,  and 
well  feafon’d  with  Cloves  and  Pepper,  and  a  fmall 
Bundle  of  Parfiey,  Thyme,  and  young  Onions.  The 
Collifiowers  muft  be  boil’d  in  another  Pot,  and  when 
the  Fowls  are  very  well  done,  the  Pottage  muft  be 
pour’d  on  toafted  Bread,  and  the  Difh  gafnifti’d  with 
the  Collifiowers.  Some  Juice,  or  Gravy  of  Mutton  ■ 
may  be  added  to  the  Broth,  to  render  it  richer. 

T o  make  Pcafc  Pottage  with  a  green  Goofe ,  we  put 
our  green  Goofe  to  boil  very  well  in  a  Pot,  and  our 
Peafe  in  another ;  when  the  Pcafc  are  Well  inafti’d, 
we  put  in  it  a  Bundle  of  fwcct  Herbs,  and  fat  Bacon 
melted  in  a  Frying-pan:  We  have  Bread  ftew’d  in  the' 
Broth  of  the  green  Goofe,  aiul  pour  the  Peafe  Pottage 
upon  it. 

The  Pottage  of  green  Pcafc  with  green  Gecfe,  is 
made  with  green  Gccfc,  well  feafon’d,  and  boil’d  in 
Broth  ;  the  green  Pcafc  arc  pafs’d  through  the  Frying- 
pan,  and  afterwards  put  in  a  Pot  a-part,  with  Broth  ; 
and  when  they  arc  well  done,  they  are  mix’d  with  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  the  Broth  of  the  green  Goofe, 
and  carried  to  Table.  You  may  garnifh  the  Difh  with 
tile  Jibletsof  the  Goofe,  and  fomei  boil’d  Lattices. 

To  make  the  Pottage  of  Fowls  with  green  Peafe,- 
wc  put  the  Fowls  to  boil  with  Broth,  and  fkim  them 
well* •  then  pals  the  green  Peafe  through  a  Fryinp-pnn, 
with  Butter,  or  melted  Bacon ;  and  afterwards  have 

them 
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them  flew’d  a-part,  with  Lettices:  And  when  the 
Fowls  are  done,  we  mix  the  Broth  and  Peafe  together, 
and  fend  it  to  the  Table. 

The  Pottage  of  a  Nuckle  of  Veal ,  is  made  without 
any  other  Ceremony  than  that  of  having  it  boil’d  in 
Broth,  with  fome  white  Succory,  taking  great  Care  to 
ikim  it  well. 

Pigs  Pottage ,  is  made  by  cutting  the  Pig  into  five 
Pieces,  putting  it  in  a  Pot  widi  good  Broth,  a  Bundle 
of  fweet  Herbs,  and  a  Piece  of  pickled  Pork,  and 
leaving  it  to  boil  at  a  flow  Fire  till  it  is  well  done. 

To  make  die  Pottage  of  baft? d  Mutton ,  we  hafh  a 
Leg  of  Mutton  with  Beef  Marrow,  and  put  it  to  flew 
in  a  Pot,  with  a  liifficient  Quantity  of  Broth,  till  it  is 
well  done. 

To  make  the  Pottage  of  a  Capon  with  Rice ,  we  put 
our  Capon  to  boil  in  Broth  well  feafon’d  ;  we  pick  the 
Rice,  wafh  it,  and  have  it  dried  before  the  Fire ; 
then  put  it  to  boil  flowly  in  a  very  good  Broth,  with  a 
Blade  or  two  of  Mace  •,  and  when  the  Capon  and 
Rice  are  done,  we  mix  them  together,  and  fend  them 
to  the  Table. 

t 

Note ,  That  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Pottages ,  or  Soups,  are 
feldom  ferv’d  without  fome  toalled  Bread,  which 
has  been  ftew’d  in  fome  Broth,  before  it  is  carried  to 
the  T  able. 

Note ,  alfo,  that  the  Fowls  employ’d  to  make  thefe 
Sorts  of  Soups ,  are  commonly  ferv’d  whole  a-top 
of  the  Soup,  and  the  Difh  garnifh’d  either  with  Chi¬ 
cory,  Mufhrooms,  Truffles,  Capers,  or  Onions, 
according  to  the  different  Sorts  of  Soups. 

There  are,  alfo,  fluffed  Soups,  or  Pottages,  viz. 
Pottage  of  fluffed  Capons;  of  fluffed  Fowls*,  of 
fluffed  Pigeons ;  of  fluffed  Ducks ;  of  fluffed  Breaft 
of  Veal ;  of  fluffed  Calf’s  Head  ;  of  fluffed  Leg  of 
Mutton ;  of  fluffed  green  Geefe ;  of  Huffed  Par¬ 
tridges;  and  of  fluffed  Turkey. 

The  Pottage  of  fluffed  Capon ,  is  made  by  taking  out 
the  Bones  of  the  Capon  dirough  the  Neck,  filling  it 
with  Capon  or  other  fuch  Flefh,  hafh’d  with  Beef 
Marrow,  and  well  feafon’d  ;  then  the  Capon,  thus 
prepar’d,  is  put  to  boil  flowly  in  very  good  Broth, 
and  when  done,  it  is  ferv’d  whole,  like  other  Pottage. 

We  make  the  Soup ,  or  Pottage  of  fluffed  Fowls ,  in 
raifing  up  the  Skin  with  our  Fingers,  with  a  Stuffing 
made  of  Veal,  or  White  of  Capons,  hafh’d  with  Beef 
Marrow,  and  Yolks  of  Eggs :  Thus  fluffed,  we  put 
it  to  boil  flowly  in  Broth,  with  a  Bundle  of  fweet 
Herbs,  till  it  is  done  ;  then  we  carry  it  to  the  Table 
whole,  with  the  Broth,  and  the  Difh  garnifh’d  with  the 
Bottoms  of  Artichokes  and  Afparagus,  or  fome 
other  Furniture,  according  to  die  Seafon  of  the  Year. 

To  make  the  Pottage  of  fluffed  Pigeons,  the  Pigeons 
are  prepar’d  as  we  have  done  the  Fowls,  and  the  Pro- 
cels  is  the-  lame  in  every  Particular,  except  that  we 
often  cover  the  Pigeons,  after  they  are  flu  fled,  and 
before  they  are  put  in  the  Broth  to  boil,  with  a  thin 
Slice  of  very  good  fat  Bacon,  without  Lean. 

To  make  a  Soup ,  or  Pottage  of  fluffed  Ducks,  we 
mull  take  out  the  Bones  by  the  Neck,  and  fill  the  In- 
(ide  with  Mufhrooms,  Truffles,  Sweetbreads,  and  other 
fuch  Things  ;  then  we  make  our  Stuffing  of  a  Piece 
of  lean  frefh  Pork,  ha  fil’d  with  Yolks  of  Eggs  raw, 
Parfiey,  young  Onions,  and  Spices:  We  few  up  the 
Ducks,  and  put  them  to  boil  at  a  flow  Fire,  in  very 
good  Broth,  till  diey  are  done. 

To  make  the  Pottage  of  fluffed  Breaft  of  Veal,  we 
open  it  at  the  lower  End,  and  fluff  it  with  fome  fat 
Meat,  Crumbs  of  Bread,  and  all  Sorts  of  fweet  Herbs 
hafh’d  together,  and  well  feafon’d  :  We  put  the  Breaft 
of  Veal,  thus  fluffed,  to  boil  flowly,  in  very  good 
Broth,  with  Capers,  Chicory,  or  other  Herbs  hafh’d, 
and  when  done,  we  lend  it  to  Table, 


out;  then  the  Flefh  is  hafh’d  with  * 

mix’d  with  Yolks  of  Eggs  raw,  and 

is  fluffed,  few’d  up  afterwards,  the  £v  * 16  ^ 
put  in  their  Places,  and  the  whole  &?1?  Bra>ns 
Broth.  While  the  Head  is  boiling  Vn  d  m  g°°d 
Calf’s  Feet  half  boil’d  in  Water,  afl  “  ,muft  have 
are  to  be  cut  in  Halves,  and  fried  in  Butte  ^  ^ 
Bacon ;  this  done,  they  muft  be  put  with  r  °f  metad 
Pot  where  the  Calf’s  Head  is  boiling  •  anaPfrsint^e 
have  boil’d  together  for  near  Half  an  •  W^en  ^ey 
is  fit  to  be  carried  to  T able.  0Ur’  ^le  Soup 

The  Soup,  or  Broth  of  fluffed  Lamb's  • 
with  a  Lamb’s  Head  prepar’d  in  the  fame  m  1S 
have  done  the  Calf’s  Head :  The  Flefh  '?anner  we 
is  to  be  hafh’d  with  Bacon,  and  very  well  W  e?,done> 
Stuffing  is  made  with  a  Piece  of  Lamb’s  r  °n 

row,  Parfiey,  and  fweet  Herbs,  the  whole  mVjMar“ 
together,  and  well  boil’d  in  good  Broth.  *  ^  We^ 

We  make  the  Soup,  or  Broth  of  a  (lufoj  r 
Mutton,  by  taking  off  the  Skin,  hafhino-' °[ 
very  fine,  widi  Marrow  and  Bacon  well  Wnn>  <  Jei? 
fing  the  Skin  of  the  Leg  of  Mutton  with  it  • 
is  few’d  up,  we  put  it  to  boil  with  fome  Turner 
pers,  and  a  fmall  Bundle  of  fweet  Herhs  •  • 
done.  °S’  tdl  1C « 

The  Pottage  Soup  or  Broth  of  fluffed  m  Geefe 
is  made  by  taking  off  the  Merrythought,  fogj- ? 

with  what  Stuffing  we  pleafe,  flouring  it,  ai,d  nutlw 
it  to  boil  in  good  Broth.  r  ® 

T o  make  the  Pottage ,  or  Soup  of  fluffed  Partridm 
we  take  off  the  Merrythoughts,  and  fluff  them  with 
Veal,  and  Capon’s  Flefh,  hafh’d  together,  and  wed 
feafon’d  with  Salt,  Spices,  and  fweet  Herbs:  Then  we 
put  our  Partridges  in  Broth,  and  have  them  well  done 

To  make  the  Pottage  of  fluffed  Turkics ,  we  takeoff 
the  Merrythoughts,  and  fluff  them  with  Veal  and 
Marrow,  very  well  hafh’d  together,  and  feafon’d; 
We  mix  our  Stuffing  with  Yolks  of  Eggs  raw,  and 
put  the  Turkics  to  boil  in  Broth,  with  Mufhrooms, 
Truffles,  and  a  fmall  Bundle  of  fine  Herbs,  made  of 
Parfiey,  young  Onions,  and  Thyme. 

Having  made  our  Soups,  we’ll  pafs  to  the  maldng 
of  Entrees ,  Ragouts ,  or  Fricaffees ,  viz.  marin’d  Loin 
of  Veal;  Ragouts  of  Ducks,  of  Pigeons,  of  Fowls, 
of  Neat’s,  Pork’s,  Mutton’s,  and  Calf’s  Tongues ; 
of  Partridges,  of  a  Neck  of  Veal,  of  a  Fillet  of  Veal, 
of  a  Loin  of  Deer,  and  of  a  Calf’s  Liver.  White 
Boudin ,  Servelats,  Cive  of  Hares;  Turkey,  Goofe, 
and  Pig,  d  la  daube  ;  Fricaffee  of  Fowls,  of  Pigeons, 
and  of  a  L.oin  of  Veal  ;  Bread  of  Veal  fried,  Loin  of 
Veal  at  the  Sauce  Robert,  Capon  with  Oyfters,  la 
mode  Beef,  flew’ cl  Fowls,  Calf’s  Head  fried,  Pork 
Pye,  Tart  of  Marrow,  Pigeon  Pye,  Veal  Pye,  Capon 
Pyc,  Engliflj  Pye,  and  Beef  Steaks. 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  Ducks,  they  muft  be  larded, 
fried,  very  well  feafon’d  with  Salt,  Pepper,  Spices, 
young  Onions,  and  Parfiey,  and  put  in  a  Pot  to  flew, 
with  a  little  of  our  beft  Broth. 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  Pigeons ,  they  muft  be  larded, 
fried  in  Lard,  fcafon’d,  and  put  to  flew  in  a  little  of 
our  bed  Broth,  with  a  fmall  Bundle  of  fine  Herbs. 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  Fowls,  they  muft  be  larded, 
cut  in  Plalvcs,  fealon’d,  and  put  to  ftew  in  Broth,  with 
a  fmall  Bundle  of  fine  Herbs,  Truffles,  Mu /h rooms, 
and  a  few  fmall  Pieces  of  roafted  Pork,  to  give  them 

aKelifli.  .  -  . 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  a  Neat's  Tongue,  it  mu 
larded  with  big  Lardons,  very  well  feafon’d,  anu  pu 

in  a  Pot  to  ftew  ;  when  almofl  done,  it  nuilt  be  le  t 

grow  cold,  then  put  upon  a  Spit  at  the  hire,  an 
bailed  with  the  Sauce  wherein  it  has  been  new  t , 
it  be  quite  mailed ;  which  done,  it  is  taken  o 
Spit,  and  put  to  flew  very  (low,  in  thcDrippmgO 
fome  pounded  Onions,  Bacon,  and  a  little  A  megm. 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  Pork's  Tongues^  they_nm  ^ 


fried  in  Lard,  very  well  feafoned,  and  put  ,n  '  ^ 
Thu  Pottage  of  fluffed  Calf's  Heady  is  made  by  ta-  with  Broth,  to  flew;  when  nJmqft  done, 
ing  oft  the  Skin  of  the  Call  ’s  Head,  and  boiling  the  be  mixed  with  it  a  pounded  Onion, 
lead  afterwards ;  when  done,  the  Bones  mull  be  fe-  Glals  or  two  of  White  Wine,  leaving  all  this  i 


k 

Head  afterwards ;  when  done,  the  Bones  muft  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  Fiefii,  and  the  Eyes  and  Brains  taken 
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together,  till  the  Tongues  are  quite  done 


A 
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a  vomit  of  Mutton's  Tongues ,  is  made  by  taking 
r*\  Mutton’s  Tongues,  very  well  pickled,  frying 
\  and  nutting  them  to  ftew  in  Broth,  with  an 
or  two,  Mufhrooms,  Truffles,  and  Parfley, 

VI1  hole  very  well  feafon’d  with  Salt  and  Pepper,  and 
Verjuice,  or  Vinegar. 

^ske  a  Ragout  of  a  Turkey ,  it  mult  be  larded, 
in  Pieces,  floured,  fried,  and  put  afterwards  to 
jl’w  in  Broth  at  a  flow  Fire,  till  the  Sauce  grows 

lh°Po  make  a  Ragout  of  a  Pig ,  it  muft  be  cut  in  four 
Ouarters,  well  feafoncd,  and  fried  •,  when  done,  it  is 
Sniffl’d  with  Capers,  Truffles,  and  Mufhrooms. 

^'*Xo  make  a  Ragout  of  Calves  Feci ,  when  they  are 
veil  done,  they  mult  be  floured,  and  fried  in  Lard, 

Ind  afterwards  put  to  ltcw  in  Broth,  with  Verjuice,  a 
fmali  Bundle  of  fine  Herbs,  and  a  Piece  of  Lemon, 
the  whole  well  feafon’d,  and  the  Sauce  fhort.  They 
muft  be  earned  to  1  able  with  Capers. 

A  Ragout  of  double  Tripes,  is  made  by  cutting  the 
Tripes  vfiy  fmali,  frying  them  in  Lard,  with  Parfley 
and  Onion,  and  having  been  feafon’d  with  Capers  and 
Vinegar,  they  are  left  to  ftew  a  little  while  in  the 

Frying-Pan* 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  a  Fillet  of  Veal ,  it  muft  be 
larded,  and  a  little  more  than  half  roafted  on  a  Spit, 
and  afterwards  put  to  ftew  with  very  good  Broth,  a 
finall  Bundle  of  fine  Herbs,  Pepper,  and  Cloves,  in  a 
pot  cover’d  clofe.  When  done,  the  Sauce  muft  be 
thicken’d  with  Yolks  of  Eggs^  well  beaten,  with  a 
little  Verjuice,  or  the  Juice  of  a  Lemon,  or  fome 

Vinegar.  . 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  a  Loin  of  a  Deer ,  after  it 

has  been  larded,  and  half  roafted,  it  muft  be  bafted 
till  it  is  quite  done,  with  a  Sauce  made  of  Pepper,  Vi¬ 
negar,  and  Broth,  and  the  Sauce  thicken’d  afterwards 

with  Crumbs  of  Bread. 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  a  Hare ,  after  it  has  been  half 
roafted,  it  is  cut  in  Pieces,  fried,  and  then  put  to  ftew 
(lowly  in  a  Difh,  with  the  Juice  of  Oranges,  Capers, 
;ind  Crumbs  of  Bread. 

To  make  d  la  mode  Beef  you  muft  take  a  Piece  of 
the  Buttock,  beat  it  well,  and  lard  it  *  then  it  muft  be 
put  in  a  Pot,  with  good  Broth,  Pepper,  beaten  Cloves, 
and  a  fmali  Bundle  of  fine  Herbs  •,  and  the  Pot  being 
cover’d  clofe,  is  put  on  a  flow  Fire,  where  it  remains 

till  the  Beef  is  done. 

To  drefs  Capons  with  Oyjlcr  Sauce ,  the  Capon  muft 
be  larded,  t.  e.  the  Fore  and  Hind-part  cover’d  with 
u  thin  Slice  of  Bacon,  and  over  it  a  butter’d  Paper  •, 
then  it  is  put  to  roaft  >  the  Oyfters  muft  be  fried  with 
the  Dripping  of  the  Capon,  and  feafon’d,  while  fry¬ 
ing,  with  Mufhrooms,  an  Onion,  and  a  fmali  Bundle 
ot  line  Herbs:  When  they  are  well  fried,  they  arc 
put  in  the  Body  of  the  Capon,  the  Bundle  of  Herbs 
excepted,  before  it  is  quite  done. 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  a  Calf's  Liver,  it  muft  be 
larded  with  big  Lardons ,  well  feafon’d,  with  a  fmali 
Bundle  of  fweet  Herbs,  Orange-peel,  and  Capers, 
and  put  in  a  Pot  to  ftew  with  fome  good  Broth. 

To  make  a  Stem  of  Fowls ,  they  muft  be  cut  in 
fmali  Pieces,  and  put  to  ftew  with  very  good  Broth, 
White  Wine,  and  frefh  Butter,  and  well  fcafon’dwith 
Onions  and  Parfley  hafh’d  together  *  when  they  arc 
done,  the  Sauce  muft  be  thicken’d  with  Yolks  of 
Eggs  well  beaten  with  Verjuice,  or  Vinegar. 

To  fry  a  Calf's  Head,  after  it  has  been  well  boil’d, 
the  Bones  mult  be  taken  off  *  then  make  a  Batter,  or 
liquid  Fade,  with  Flour  and  Eggs,  which  mull  be 
feafon’d  well  with  Pepper  and  Salt,  and  in  which  the 
l'lelh  of  the  Head  muft  be  dipped,  and  then  fried  in 
Lard  :  When  well  fried,  it  muft  be  forv’d  with  Slices 
of  Oranges,  and  fried  Parfley,  round  the  Difh. 

To  fry  Calves  Feet,  after  they  ace  well  boil’d,  they 
arc  cut  in  fmali  Pieces,  and  Hied  with  Butter ;  after 
they  have  been  turn’d  three  or  four  Times  in  the  Fry¬ 
ing-pan,  we  throw  into  it  Onions  and  Parfley,  well 
ItaflPd  together,  a  little  good  Broth,  and  fenfon  well 
the  whole  :  When  they  are  ready  to  be  carried  to  the 
Table,  we  beat  fome  Yolks  of  Eggs  with  Verjuice  or 


Vinegar*  in  Proportion  to  the  Meat,  viz.  to  four 
Calves  Feet,  three  Yolks  of  Eggs,  with  which  We 
thicken  the  Sauce. 

T o  hajh  roafted  Mutton ,  the  Meat  muft  be  haflPd  as 
fine  as  for  minced  Pies  •,  which  done,  it  muft  be  put 
.  to  ftew  flowly  with  fome  Gravy,  an  Onion,  fome  frefh 
Butter,  and  Crumbs  of  Bread.  Hafied  Partridges  arc 
prepar’d  in  the  fame  Manner. 

To  make  a  Pigeon  Pye ,  we  feafon  well  the  Pigeons 
with  Salt  and  Pepper,  then  put  them  in  the  Pafte, 
with  Beef  Marrow,  Aiparagus,  Mufhrooms,  Bot¬ 
toms  of  Artichokes,  Yolks  of  Eggs,  Truffles,  and 
Grains  of  Verjuice  or  Gooleberries. 

To  make  a  Veal  Pye ,  it  muft  be  hafh’d  well  with 
twice  as  much  Marrow,  or  Beef  Suet,  well  feafon’d,  and 
afterwards  put  in  Pafte. 

To  make  a  Capon  Pye ,  all  the  Bones  of  the  Capon 
being  taken  out,  it  muft  be  fluffed  with  Cocks  Combs 
and  Stones,  Mufhrooms,  Truffles,  Marrow,  Capers, 
and  Veal  Sweetbreads  *  and  being  well  feafoned*  it  is 
put  in  Pafte. 
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Note ,  That  all  the  different  Ragouts,  .Fricaffees,  Pies*’ 
£sjV.  above  deferib’d,  can  ferve  for  Entrees ,  in  great 
Entertainments,  or  Feafts  *  and  that  for  the  fecond 
Courfe  in  thofe  Entertainments,  can  be  ferv’d  fome 
of  the  following  Dilhes,  viz.  Pheafant  s ,  Hares , 
Quails ,  Partridges ,  Capons ,  young  Pigeons ,  Chickens 
Turkies ,  green  Geefe ,  Plovers ,  Woodcocks ,  Loins  of 
Veal ,  Loins  of  Deers,  Pigs ,  wild  Geefe ,  wild  Ducks * 
Surloih  of  Beef,  &c.  All  thefe  different  Sorts  ot 
Meat  are  fuppos’d  to  be  roafted. 

T o  roaft  a  Pheafant ,  there  muft  be  left  to  it  a  Wing, 
the  Neck,  and  the  Tail*  and  after  it  is  well  larded* 
the  Wing,  Tail,  Neck,  and  Plead,  where  the  Fea¬ 
thers  are  left,  muft  be  wrapped  in  buttered  Paper, 
then  fpitted,  and  roafted  *  the  Paper  muft  be  taken 
off  before  the  Pheafant  is  carried  to  Table. 

A  Hare,  before  it  is  put  to  roaft,  muft  be  rubbed 
over  with  its  Blood,  and  larded  ;  when  done,  it  is 
ferved  with  a  fweet  Sauce,  made  of  White  Wine,  Su¬ 
gar,  Mace,  &c.  or  with  a  Poivrade. 

A  Quail  is  roafted  larded. ,  i.  e.  covered  before  and 
behind,  with  a  thin  Slice  of  Bacon,  and  trapped  in 
Vine-Leaves,  in  their  Seafon. 

Partridges  are  roafted  larded. 

A  Capon ,  if  it  be  very  fat,  is  roafted  covered  only 
with  a  buttered  Paper  *  and  with  an  Onion,  faked  and 
peppered,  in  the  Body. 

Chickens  are  roafted  either  larded,  or  barded.* 

Ducks  arc  roafted  with  four  Rofes  of  Lardons,'  one 
on  each  Wing,  and  one  on  each  Leg  :  Some  put  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  Stomach. 

Lamb  is  roafted  as  it  comes  from  the  Butcher,  with¬ 
out  any  other  Preparation  *  but  after  it  is  roafted,  you 
may  throw  upon  it,-,  if  you  pi  cafe,  fome  Crumbs  of 
Bread,  Salt,  and  Parfley. 

Green  Geefe  are  roafted  without  being  larded,  but: 
you  muft  make  under  them  a  Stuffing,  with  the  Liver, 
Thyme,  Parfley,  &V.  hafh’d  well  together,  and  well 
feafon’d  *,  and  fried  afterwards  in  Butter,  with  a  few 
Yolks  of  Eggs. 

A  young  Turkey  is  roafted  larded. 

A  Plover  is  roafted  larded,  and  carried  to  Tabic  with 
a  Toaft,  and  Sauce  under  it. 

A  Haunch  of  Vcnifon  is  roafted  larded,  and  a  Poiy- 
radc  made  under  it,  when  carried  to  Tabic,  or  a  fweet 
Sauce. 

An  Ortolan  is  roafted  larded,  and  wrapp’d  in  Vine 
Leaves,  in  their  Seafon  *  in  the  Spring  it  muft  be 
drawn. 

A  Woodcock  is  roafted  larded,  and  a  Toaft  made  un¬ 
der  it,  while  mailing,  with  which,  and  fome  Slices  of 
Seville  Oranges,  it  is  carried  to  Table. 

A  Loin  of  Veal  is  roafted .  larded,  and  a  Ragout 
made  under  it  with  Verjuice,  Water,  Orange-peel,  and 
Crumbs  of  Bread. 

A  wild  Goof;,  as  well  as  a  tame  one,  is  roafted  larded 
on  the  four  Quarters,  in  Form  of  Roles. 

io  A  A 
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A  Fawn  is  roafted,  larded,  and  with  its  Head  on, 
which  muft  be  wrapp’d  in  butter’d  Paper,  left  the 
Hairs  fhould  be  Ting’d.  It  is  carried  to  Table  with  a 
Poivrade ,  or  Tweet  Sauce. 

Note,  That  the  Sauce  call’d  Poivrade ,  is  made  with 
Vinegar,  Salt,  Onion,  and  Lemon,  or  Orange-peel, 
boil’d  together.  The  green  Sauce  is  made  with 
green  Corn,  a  Toaft  burnt  with  Vinegar,  Tome 
Pepper,  and  Salt;  the  whole  pounded  very  well  in 
a  Mortar,  and  ftrain’d  through  a  Cloth.  Pigs  and 
Lamb  are  ferv’d  with  this  Sauce.  The  Rabbet  with 
the  Juice  of  Oranges,  and  Pepper.  The  Plover 
with  a  Sauce  made  of  Verjuice,  Lemon-peel,  Vi¬ 
negar,  Pepper,  Salt,  and  Onion ;  without  forget¬ 
ting  a  Toaft. 

Note,  alTo,  That  the  Entremets  Tor  great  Entertain¬ 
ments,  arc,  Pig's  Ears ,  and  Feet ;  Venifon  Pafty ; 
fried  Sweetbreads ;  a  Ragout  of  Ham ;  Ham  roaft ed ; 
Collifiowers  ;  a  Ragout  of  Larks  ;  Jellies  of  Hartf- 
horn ;  gree/f  yellow ,  blue ,  &c.  Jelly'-,  hlanc  Man¬ 
ger-,  Witters  of  Marrow,  ripples,  and  of  slrtichohes-, 
T arts  of  Franchi  panni  ;  fried  and  boiled  sir ti chokes  ; 
fluffed ,  and  fried  Mujhrooms ;  T arts  of  P  if  acio's ; 
Spanijh  Cardoons ;  Afparagns ,  See. 

To  drefs  Pig's  Ears ,  and  Feet ,  after  they  have  been 
well  boil’d,  they  muft  be  cut  in  Pieces,  fried  in  Butter 
with  Onions,  and  well  fcafon’d ;  when  fried,  two  or 
three  Spoonfuls  of  good  Broth  are  put  into  the  Pan, 
and  when  they  have  been  left  to  (lew  for  five  or  fix 
Minutes,  the  Sauce  is  thicken’d  with  Yolks  of  Eggs 
beaten  with  Vinegar,  and  Tome  Muftard. 

To  make  a  Venifon  Pafty ,  if  the  Flefh  is  hard,  it 
muft  be  well  beaten,  fkinn’d,  larded,  well  feafon’d 
with  Pepper,  Salt,  beaten  Cloves,  and  Vinegar ;  and 
afterwards  put  in  Pafte,  and  carried  to  the  Oven, 
where  it  is  left  for  the  Space  of  three  Hours.  When 
done,  the  Hole,  which  had  been  left  to  give  it  Vent, 
muft  be  flopp’d. 

To  make  a  Ham  Pye ,  after  it  has  been  well  (bak’d, 
it  muft  boil  a  Gallop  or  two,  and  afterwards  be  fkin- 
ned ;  when  (kinned,  it  is  put  in  Pafte,  like  Venifon, 
and  feafon’d  with  Pepper,  Cloves,  and  Parfley :  If  it 
be  a  big  one,  it  muft  ftay  five  Hours  in  the  Oven,  and 
thus  in  Proportion  to  its  Bigncfs. 

T o  make  a  Ragout  of  Truffles ,  they  muft  be  par’d 
very  clean,  cut  very  thin,  ancl  fried  with  Butter,  Tome 
ha  fil’d  Parfley,  and  Broth,  where  they  are  left  to 
flew  for  a  little  while  ;  they  muft  alTo  be  very  well 
fealbn’d. 

To  drefs  the  Truffles  dry ,  they  muft  be  wafh’d  with 
Wine,  and  afterwards  boil’d  in  ftrong  Wine,  a  little 
Vinegar,  and  a  great  deal  of  Salt  and  Pepper:  When 
well  done,  they  are  left  Tor  Tome  Time  in  their  Li¬ 
quor,  and  carried  to  Table  dry,  on  a  Napkin. 

To  drefs  Collifiowers,  they  mufl  be  boil’d  with 
Salt,  and  a  Piece  of  Butter ;  when  done,  they  arc 
pared,  and  carried  to  Table  with  a  thick  Sauce,  made 
of  frefh  Butter,  a  Drop  of  Vinegar,  and  Tome 
Nutmeg. 

Fowls  arc  pickled  with  Vinegar,  Salt,  Pepper,  and 
Lemon-pccl,  and  are  left  in  their  Pickle  till  they  be 
wanted  ;  when  wanted,  they  arc  taken  out,  put  to 
drain,  and  after  they  have  been  fried  in  Butter,  they 
are  put  to  flew  for  a  few  Minutes,  in  Tome  of  the 
Pickle,  and  then  carried  to  Table, 

The  Jelly  of  Uartfborn  is  made  by  boiling  a  fuftl- 
uenc  Quantity  of  Hartfhorn  Shavings  in  White  Wine 
lor  the  Space  of  two  Hours,  more  or  Ids,  at  the 
Cook' a  Dilcretion;  when  boil’d,  it  is  ftrainM  through 
a  Cloth,  and  afterwards  put  in  a  Baton  with  a  liilli- 
(ient  Quantity  of  Sugar,  (/.  c.  a  Pound  of  Sugar  for 
two  Pounds  of  Hartfhorn)  and  Lemon  Juice  ;  when 
it  is  ready  to  boil,  Whites  of  new-laid  Eggs  mud  be 
mix’tl  with  it,  and  immediately  after  the  whole  Mix¬ 
ture  mufl  be  thrown  in  the  Flannel,  and  kept  in  a 
cool  Place,  The  green,  yellow ,  blue ,  &cc.  Jellies , 


eretu 


Si™,,6”'  J‘"’ '  °°'y  Wth  **  m, 

The  Blanc  Manger  is  made  of  the  r 
warm’d  with  Aimonds  very  well  onn„  jj 
whole  ftrain’d  through  a  Cloth.  ^  c  ec^  and  the 

To  make  Fritters  of  Marrow,  we  take  , . 
Pieces  of  Beef  Marrow  we  can  get  flr  1  lc 
them  in  a  Pafte,  or  Batter,  made  of  Fl0„rV'ui  dii’ 
Milk,  well  feafon’d  ;  and  afterwards  frv  .i*  ani1 
.  The  Fritters  of  Apples  are  made  iTth"  ,But' 


ter 
Manner. 


Fritters  of  Artichokes ,  are  made  nf  tw 
tichokes  half  boil’d,  dic’d,  and  dippSC  °f  Ar' 

as  above.  PP  d  ®  Batter>  made 


nc 


as  above. 

To  fry  Artichokes ,  they  muft  be  cut  in  p- 

Choke,  and  all  the  Leaves,  except  one  of  thSliA® 

left  on  each  Piece,  taken  off,  and  thrown  into  hivv *’ 
Water,  to  blanch  them  ,  afterwards  fc?*  bJnP 

floured,  and  fried  in  Lard,  or  burnt  Butter  ^  ’ 

carried  to  Table  hot,  and  garnilh’d  with  fried 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  Mujhrooms ,  after  they  fje 

Pardcy  and  young  Onions  halh’d  together,  well  fit 
fon  d,  and  Lemon-juice  added  to  it,  with  fome  bla> 
Manger ,  when  they  are  ready  to  be  carried  to  Table 
To  fry  Mujhrooms,  they  muft  be  blanched  in  cold 
Water,  dried,  and  afterwards  pickled  in  Vinegar 

Salt,  Pepper,  and  Onions-,  and  when  they  are  to  be 

fried,  a  Batter  muft  be  made,  with  Flour  and  Yolks  of 
Eggs,  in  which  the  Mufhrooms  are  put,  and  then 
fried. 

To  make  a  Weft ph alia  Ham ,  we  put  our  Pork  in  a 
Wine  or  Beer  Cellar  for  four  Days;  during  which 
Time,  a  Sort  of  Water  will  come  from  it°  which 
muft  be  wip’d  very  often  ;  if  it  be  wet  Weather,  it 
muft  be  left  there  but  two  Days,  and  two  Nights’  It 
is  afterwards  put  to  the  Prefs  between  two  Boards,  and 
left  there  as  Jong  as  the  Hog  has  been  dead ;  after 
which,  it  is  falted,  and  Teafon’d  with  Pepper,  beaten 
Cloves,  and  Anifeed.  The  Hams  muft  be  left  in  Salt 
for  the  Space  of  nine  Days,  and  afterwards  taken  out, 
and  put  in  Lees  of  Wine,  for  nine  Days  more;  which 
elaps’d,  they  are  wrapp’d  in  Hay,  and  buried  in  the 
Cellar,  in  a  Place  not  too  damp :  Being  taken  out, 
they  are  hung  to  fmoke,  and  muft  be  perfum’d  twice 
a  Day,  with  the  Smoak  of  burnt  Juniper ;  when  dry, 
and  little  fmoken,  they  arc  carried  to  a  dry  Place, 
where  they  are  kept,  and  vifitctl  often,  lell  they  (hould 
rot,  till  they  be  wanted  ;  when,  after  they  have  been 
clean’d,  and  Toalc’d,  they  are  boil’d  in  a  Pot  full  of^ 
Water,  feafon’d  with  fine  Herbs,  ancl  without  Wine. 
When  done,  the  Rind  mull  be  rais’d,  and  the  Flefh 
larded  with  Cloves,  and  Tp read  over  with  Pepper,  and 
halh’d  Parfley  ;  then  the  Rind,  or  Skin,  is  put  upon 
it,  and  the  Ilam  kept  in  a  cool  Place,  till  wanted. 

To  make  Panatum ,  take  good  Broth,  and  Crumbs 
of  Bread,  and  have  them  boil’d  well  together ;  when 
almolt  done,  add  to  it  Yolks  of  Eggs,  ancl  Lemon- 
juice.  Another  Method  of  making  Panatum ,  is,  to 
take  the  Flefli  of  Capons,  or  Partridges,  well  hafh  d, 
beat  them  well  in  a  Mortar,  and  mix  it  afterwards 
with  Broth,  Crumbs  of  Bread,  and  Sale  ^  adding, 
likewife,  to  it,  when  near  done.  Yolks  of  Eggs>  an^ 
Lemon- juice. 

The  different  Sorts  of  Meat-Pies,  are  as  follow, 
viz.  Tttrky  Pye ,  Partridge  Pye ,  Ham  Pye ,  Rabbet  Pye, 
Chicken  Pye ,  Woodcock  Pye ,  Duck  Pye ,  Latnb  Pye , 
Goofe  Pye ,  fillet  Pye ,  Sweetbread  Pye ,  &c, 

To  make  a  Pye  of  Turkics ,  the  Turly  mull'  be  larded 
with  big  Lardons,  ancl  very  well  ieaibn'tl  with  Salt, 
Pepper,  Vinegar,  and  beaten  Cloves,  and  the  1  atve 
very  well  fed  with  Butter.  Another  Manner  ot  mak¬ 
ing  fuel)  a  Pye,  is,  to  IL  in  the  Tttrky,  to  take  oh  the 

■  a  I  1  t  /t  n*  •  •  I  X  f  f\.  ....  .X  n  I  t*l  l!  ^ 

Me  i 
lies 

Swectblcaus,  ;  iiii.i  uimnji^  la  •••  - / 

only  the  Merry  thought ;  but  if  you  (kin  the  Twty% 
you  muft  hafl)  its  Flefli  with  Marrow,  and  ^caJjJn.,c 


Vlerry thought,  and  Huff  it  vvitli  Mufhrooms,  I  mi¬ 
les,  Bottoms  of  Artichokes,  Cocks  Combs,  aiu 
sweetbreads  ;  this  Stuffing  is  proper  in  Cafe  you  take 


well,  adding  Yolks  of  Eggs  to  it ;  then  you 


fill  the 
Skin 


& 
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Skin  with  this  Stuffing,  2nd  put  it  in  Pafte,  with 
Mufhrooms,  Bottoms  of  Artichokes,  Afparagus, 

^To  make  a  Partridge  Pye ,  they  mufl  be  larded,  fca- 

fon’d,  Put  a  verX  we^  ^  with  Butter,  carried 
the  Oven,  and  baked  for  the  Space  of  three  Hours, 
po  make  a  Rabbet  Pye ,  they  mull  be  larded  with 
big  Lardons,  and  well  feafon’d  with  Salt,  Pepper, 

beaten  Cloves,  and  Vinegar. 

To  make  a  Chicken  Pye ,  they  mufl  be  larded,  well 
feafon’d,  and  put  in  a  fine  Pafte. 

To  make  a  Pye  of  Larks ,  they  mull  be  bruifed,  and 
fried,  without  the  Gizzards,  with  Mufhrooms,  Truf¬ 
fles,  Cocks  Combs  and  Stones,  well  feafoned,  put  in 
pafte,  and  baked  for  the  Space  of  two  Hours  and  a 

Half’ 

To  make  a  Veal  Pye ,  you  muft  take  a  Fillet  of 
Veal,  lard  it,  feafon  it  well,  and  put  it  in  Pafte. 
Another  Manner  of  making  a  Veal  Pye ,  is,  to  hafh 
the  Veal  with  Marrow,  or  Beef  Suet,  to  feafon  it  well, 
and  to  garnifh  it,  while  in  Pafte,  with  Mufti  rooms, 
Bottoms  of  Artichokes,  Sweetbreads,  and  Yolks  of 
Kggs  hard. 

To  make  a  Duck  Pye ,  the  Ducks  muft  be  larded, 
well  feafoned,  and  the  Pye  baked  for  the  Space  of  three 
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Hours. 

To  make  a  Lamb  Pye ,  the  Lamb  muft  be  larded 
with  big  Lardons,  feafoned  with  halhed  Parfiey,  Pep¬ 
per,  Salt,  beaten  Cloves,  and  garnifhed  with  Mufh¬ 
rooms,  Morilles,  and  Capers.  When  baked,  it  mult 
be  carried  to  Table  with  a  white  Sauce,  made  of  Yolks 
of  Eggs,  beaten  with  Verjuice. 

To  make  a  Deer  Pye ,  the  Deer  muft  be  well  larded, 
feafon’d,  and  garnifli’d  with '  Jiblets,  Mufhrooms, 
Truffles,  and  Morilles. 

Though  we  are  in  a  Pro t eft ant  Country,  where  a 
mgre  Cookery  finclls  a  little  of  Popery ;  we,  notwith- 
llanding,  muft  give  fome  Diredtions  towards  making 
a  meagre  Entertainment,  and  how  to  dreJs  all  Sorts  of 
fifties.  I’ll  begin,  as  I  have  done  in  my  firft  Kitchen, 
by  preparing  Soups ,  Pottages ,  or  Broths. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  meagre  Pott  ages ,  or  Soups, 
viz.  Pottage  of  Herbs ,  of  Crawfiftj,  of  Carps ,  of  Jiuj- 
fui  Peach,  of  Mufclcs,  of  Oyfters,  of  Afparagus ,  of 
Cornflowers,  of  fluffed  Lett  ices,  of  Pur  nips,  of  Pro- 
fieoles,  of  Cucumbers,  of  fluffed  Mufhrooms,  &c. 

To  make  Herb  Soup ,  you  muft  hafli  very  well  to¬ 
gether,  Sorrel,  Buglols,  Burrage,  and  a  good  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Lctticcs;  then  fry  them  in  frefh  Butter,  and 
put  them  afterwards  in  boiling  Water,  with  other  frefti 
Butter,  and  a  Cruft  of  Bread,  making  it  boil  fiowly, 
for  the  Space  of  an  Hour,  at  lead.  When  the  Soup 
is  to  be  carried  to  Table,  you  may  whiten  it,  if  you 

pleaQ*,  with  Yolks  of  Eggs  beaten  with  fome  of  the 

Soup. 

'To  make  a  Soup  of  Crawfifh,  after  the  Crawfifti 
have  been  clean’d  well,  they  are  boil’d  in  Wine,  Vi¬ 
negar,  Salt,  and  Pepper  ;  being  done,  the  Claws  and 
fails  are  fried  with  frcfli  Butter,  and  fome  Parfiey,  and 
the  Bodies  beaten  in  a  Mortar  with  an  Onion,  hard 
Eggs,  ancl  Crumbs  of  Bread :  This  done,  the  Mix¬ 
ture  is  put  to  ftew  with  fome  of  the  Ilcrb  Soup ,  or 
other  Soup  \  when  flcw’d,  it  is  drain’d  through  a 
Uoth,  ancl  put  afterwards  before  the  Fire,  to  keep  it 
hot ;  then  you  fry  fome  Parfiey  in  frcfli  Butter,  which 
you  put,  when  fried,  together  witli  the  Butter,  in  your 
well  feafon’d,  which  muft  ftew  a  little  longer, 
''hen  the  Soup  is  carried  to  Table,  the  Difh  muft  be 
BarniflTd  with  the  Claws  and  Tails  of  the  Crawfijh, 

1 0  make  a  Soup  of  Carps,  wc  take  out  all  the  Bones, 
?!  1)UC  to  boil  in  Pcafc  Pottage,  with  fome 
ni0ns>  Md  Crumbs  of  Bread  ;  being  boil’d,  they 
?u '  ^  Wed  with  fome  Parfiey,  and  put  again  in  the 
nf jj ;  yhile  they  are  boiling,  we  make  a  1-lafh  of  the 
/•'h  of  the  Carps ,  which,  when  done,  is  put  over 
w loaded  Bread,  and  the  Broth  pour’d  upon  it,  gar- 

w,hln8  the  Difh  with  Slices  of  Lemon  and  Mulh- 
fooim. 

J  0  ***  a  Soup  of  Jltffed  Mufhrooms ,  wc  pick  and 
1  them  well,  then  put  them  to  boil  in  Water,  with 


an  Onion  larded  with  CloVe$,  Thyme,  Pepper,  and 
Salt ;  when  boil’d,  we  ftrain  the  Broth  through  a  Cloth, 
and  put  it  in  a  Pot ;  then  fry  the  Mufhrooms  with 
Butter,  Parfiey,  and  Capers,  and  put  them  afterwards 
iji  the  Broth  ;  and  when  ready  to  be  carried  to  Table, 
we  fill  the  Bottom  of  the  Difh  with  a  Hafii  of  Carps, 
and  pour  the  Broth  upon  it,  garnifhing  the  Difh  with 
Mufhrooms  fluffed  witli  the  fame  Hafii. 

To  make  a  Soup  of  Mufclcs ,  after  they  ha Ve  been 
well  bearded  and  wafiikl,  they  muft  be  boil’d  in  Wa- 
tci ,  with  Salt,  and  ail  Onion  ;  being  boil’d,  they  ard 
taken  off  the  Shells,  and  afterwards  fried  with  hafh’d 
Parfiey  •,  the  Water  in  which  they  have  boil’d  being 
fettled,  it  muft  be  pour’d  gently  into  another  Pot, 
leaving  the  Bottom,  for  Fear  it  fliould  have  fome  Sand 
m  it :  I  hen  that  Broth  is  put  to  boil,  witli  a  good  deal 
of  frefti  Butter  and  fried  Parfiey ;  when  carried  to 
I  able,  the  Difh  muft  be  garnifti’d  with  the  Mufcles . 

I  o  make  (After  Soup,  we  boil  the  Oyfters,  and  when 
boild  fry  them  in  frefti  Butter,  with  Parfiey;  while 
they  are  frying,  we  put  in  the  Water  they  have  been 
boil  d,  fome  frcfli  Butter,  and  continue  to  make  it 
boil  :  When  they  are  fried,  we  throw  them,  together 
with  the  Parfiey  and  Butter,  into  that  Liquor,  where? 
we  leave  them  to  fimmer  a  little  while. 


1  o  make  Onion  Soup,  we  fiice  the  Onions  very  thin ' 
and  then  fry  them  ;  we  put  them  in  a  Pot  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  more  Butter,  making  them  boil  till  they  are 
weil  done  ;  then  we  put  a  Cruft  of  Bread  in  it,  with 
fome  Salt  and  Pepper,  leaving  it  to  boil  for  a  little 
while  longer.  When  fit  to  be  carried  to  Table,  we 
beat  Yolks  of  Eggs  with  a  Drop  or  two  of  Vinegar 
or  Verjuice,  with  which  we  thicken  and  blanch  the 
Soup.  Some  add  to  it,  while  it  is  boiling,  a  few  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  Peak  Soup,  and  then  it  wants  no  Eggs. 

I  o  make  a  Soup  of  green  Peafe,  you  muft  take  them 
as  young  as  poftiblc,  and  having  been  fried  in  frefh 
Butter,  they  arc  put  to  ftew,  well  fcafon’d  with  Parf- 
ley  and  young  Onions ;  when  ftew’d,  they  are  mix’d 
with  Herb  Soup,  and  carried  to  Table. 

To  make  a  Soup  of  ft e wed  Cucumbers,  we  pare  them  ' 
and  take  gut  all  the  Infide  ;  then  we  make  a  Stuffing 
with  SorrdMind  Yolks  of  Eggs,  well  feafon’d,  with 
which  we  fill  the  Cucumbers ;  after  which,  we  put 
them  in  Water,  and  a  good  deal  of  frcfli  Butter,  with 
a  Cruft  of  Bread  ;  which  we  make  boil  fiowly  to¬ 
gether  for  the  Space  of  an  Hour  and  a  Half. 

1  he  Entrees  or  Ragouts  which  accompany  theft* 
Sorts  of  Soups,  arc,  the  Ragout  of  Soles,  of  Pikes,  of 
Pench,  of  ftewed  Patch,  of  fluffed ,  fried,  and  roafted 
■  tarP*\  Salmon,  of  O  ffers,  of  Eels,  of  frefh  Cods, 
aiu. .  ftewed  Carps  ;  Fritters  of  Oyfters,  fluffed  and 
ftewed  Soles,  Flounders  fried,  Plaifc  roafted.  Eels  roaft- 
edmth  a  green  Sauce,  fluffed  and  roafted  Pike,  roafted 
Mackerel,  f rejh  Herrings  roafted,  Merluche  fried,  and  in 
the  Sauce  Robert ;  fried  Thorn  back.  Jowl  of  Salmon 
wuh  fivect  Sauce,  and  in  Sallad ;  Ham  of  Eiftj,  Tripes 
ot  Cods  fried,  pickled  and  red  Herrings,  Ed  Pies,  8cc. 

1  o  make  a  Ragout  of  Soles,  they  muft  be  floured, 
and  hall  fried  ;  then  they  are  open’d  all  along  the 
Bone,  anti  the  Bone  taken  out ;  which  done,  they  arc 
fill’d  with  a  Stuffing  made  of  Capers,  Mufhrooms, 

T  iu files,  Soft  Rows,  anti  Crumbs  of  Bread;  and  puc 
afterwards  to  ftew  in  a  Pot,  with  frcfli  Butter,  an 
Onion  cut  fmall,  Verjuice,  and  fome  Broth.  When 

carried  to  'Table,  the  Dilh  mull  be  garnifh’d  with  Sli¬ 
ces  of  Lemon, 

i  o  make*  a  Ragout  of  Pikes,  they  mufl  be  cut  in 
Slices,  and  put  to  ftew  with  White  Wine,  a  Bundle 
of  fweer  i  Tu  bs,  frcfli  Butter,  and  well  feafon’d  with 
Salt,  Pepper,  Capers,  and  Mufhrooms  *,  when  done, 
the  Sauce  is  thicken’d  with  folks  of  Eggs,  beaten 
with  fome  Vinegar,  or  Verjuke. 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  Tench,  they  mufl  be  cut  in 
Pieces,  well  wafh’tl,  arid  boil’d  in  Water,  wills  Salt, 
Pepper,  and  an  Onion,  adding  to  it,  afterwards,  Half 
a  Pint  of  White  Wine,  and  fome  hnfli’d  Parfiey. 
When  done,  the  Sauce  is  thicken’d  with  Yolks  of 
Eggs,  as  above. 

To  make  a  Ragm  t  of  Jltffed  Tench,  the  Patch  muft 

be 
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be  (luffed  with  a  Stuffing  made  of  the  Fleffl  of  Tench 
and  hafli’d  Yolks  of  Eggs,  well  feafon’d ;  then  they 
are  ftew’d  in  Broth  and  White  Wine,  with  Crumbs  of 
Bread,  Mufhrooms,  Afparagus,  and  Truffles. 

To  make  a  Stew  of  Carps ,  they  mu  ft  be  cut  in  Pie¬ 
ces,  put  to  boil  in  a  Pot  with  White  or  Red  Wine, 
and  well  feafoned  with  baffled  Onion,  Salt,  Cloves, 
Pepper,  Capers,  and  fome  Crufts  of  Bread;  when 
they  are  well  done,  the  Sauce  is  thickened  with  Yolks 

of  Eggs. 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  fluffed  Carps ,  the  Carps  muft 
be  opened  all  along  the  Back-bone,  the  Skin  railed, 
the  Flcffl  baffled,  and-  feafoned  with  Parfley,  frefh 
Butter,  Salt,  Pepper,  and  Yolks  of  Eggs,  with  which 
we  fill  the  Skin ;  then  we  make  it  boil  in  Broth,  fea¬ 
foned  with  Vci juice,  Mufhrooms,  Afparagus,  young 
Onions,  and  frefh  Butter:  When  aim  oft  done,  the 
Sauce  muft  be  thickened  with  Crumbs  of  Bread,  ad¬ 
ding  Capers  to  it. 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  Salmon ,  it  muft  be  larded 
with  Cloves,  and  roafted  ;  when  roafted,  it  muft  be 
ftewed  fiowly  in  Wine,  with  Salt,  Pepper,  and  frefh 
Butter,  till  the  Sauce  grows  very  fflort. 

To  flew  Salmon ,  it  muft  be  cut  in  Slices,  larded 
with  Cloves,  and  put  to  flew  in  White  or  Red  Wine, 
well  feafoned,  with  frefh  Butter,  Salt,  Pepper,  Ca¬ 
pers,  and  an  Onion  haflied,  till  the  Sauce  grows  very 
fhorc. 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  Oyfters ,  they  muft  be  put  to 
flew  in  their  own  Liquor,  with  frefh  Butter,  Onions, 
haflied  Parfley,  Capers,  and  Crumbs  of  Bread,  well  ■ 
feafoned  with  Pepper  and  Salt. 

To  make  Fritters  of  Oyfters ,  they  are  dipped  in 
Batter  made  of  Flour,  Eggs,  and  Milk,  and  fried  in 
Butter. 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  Flounders ,  they  muft  be  put 
in  a  Stew-pan,  with  Butter,  young  Onions,  beaten 
Cloves,  Salt,  Pepper,  Capers,  fome  White  Wine,  or 
Vinegar,  and  Mufhrooms  ;  when  done,  the  Sauce  is 
thickened  with  Yolks  of  Eggs.  Plaife  are  done  in  the 
fame  Manner. 

To  flew  Eels ,  we  cut  them  in  Pieces,  and  ftew 
them  in  White  Wine,  or  Water,  with  Parfley,  Capers, 
and  frcfli  Butter,  the  whole  very  well  feafoned,  with 
Salt,  Pepper,  and  beaten  Cloves. 

To  drefs  an  Ed  in  Form  of  Cervelat ,  or,  as  we  call 
it  here,  collared  Eds  ;  wc  flit  the  Ed  in  Half,  take 
out  the  Bone,  beat  die  Flefli  well,  and  feafon  the  two 
Pieces  with  Pepper,  Salt,  Butter,  and  baffled  Parfley ; 
then  we  roll  them,  and  tyc  them  very  tight  with 
Packthread  :  Thus  prepared,  we  put  them  to  boil  in 
White  Wine,  well  feafoned  ;  and  when  done,  wc  take 
them  out,  and  fend  them  to  Tabic  in  Slices. 

To  fluff  a  Pike ,  it  muft  be  flit  all  along  the  Back¬ 
bone,  the  Skin  left  from  the  Head  to  the  Tail,  Half 
the  Flefli  taken  off  with  the  fmall  Bones,  and  the 
Back-bone  left,  to  keep  up  the  Pike  when  fluffed  ; 
then  wc  take  Half  the  Flcffl  of  the  Pike? and  Half  Flefli 
of  Carps ,  or  Eds,  and  hafh  them  together  with  Yolks 
of  Eggs  raw,  Parfley,  Salt,  Pepper,  lweet  Herbs, 
Butter  and  Milk  mixed  together,  and  Mufhrooms  ; 


frefh  Butter,  in  which  wc  put  Parfley  I  n 
Onions,  mixing  with  it  fome  Broth *  •  3  ^ 

haflied  Capers ;  then  we  put  die  roaflUl 
ftew  a  little,  in  diat  Sauce,  and  carry  it  t0 

fome  Muftard.  .  y  10  with 

To  make  a  Ham  of  Fifh ,  wp  Ivjfk  „ 
Carps,  Tench,  and  Eels  together,  and  W0nFlcfh.of 
frefh  Butter,  Capers,  and  fweet  Herbs  _  nF  w‘tli 
Haffl  in  the  Skin  of  a  Carp,  and  over  ^ 

Paper,  tying  the  who]-  in  a  Piece  of  Clark 
putting  it  to  boil  in  White  Wine,  with  Spio^w"* 
done,  we  take  off  the  Cloth  and  Paner  anA  r  ,  n 
Ham  to  Tabic  in  Slices.  P  ’  *nd  lend  the 


Of  all  the  different  Ways  of  dreflin* 
content  myfdf  with  giving  fome  of  them  here  h*" 
fluffed  Eggs ,  Eggs  with  Breed,  Eggs  with  Milk  Vi, 
with  Cream ,  Eggs  with  Anchovies ,  See.  >  *** 

To  fluff  Eggs,  we  haffl  well  together,' Sorrel  Lr 

tice,  and  Charvel,  and  fry  them  with  frefh  Butted 
when  fried,  we  put  them  to  ftew  for  five  0r  fix  M'* 
nutes,  and  feafon  them  with  Salt  and  Pepper-  the 
Stuffing  done,  we  cut  the  Eggs  in  Halves,  take  off 
the  Yolks,  and  hafli  them  with  the  Stuffing  the 
whole  being  well  mixed,  we  put  it  to  flew  for  three  or 
four  Minutes  longer,  and  grate  fome  Nutmeg  over  it  • 
then  we  fend  it  to  Table,  garnifhed  with  the  White- 
of  die  Eggs. 

To  prepare  Eggs  with  Bread ,  we  mix  Crumbs  of 
Bread,  and  Sugar,  with  frefh  Butter,  melted;  then 
we  take  new-laid  Eggs ,  as  many  as  we  want,  and  beat 
them  well  with  the  Bread,  Sugar,  Butter,  Salt,  and 
fome  Milk:  Afterwards,  we  melt  fome  Butter  very 
hot,  put  the  Mixture  into  it,  and  leave  it  on  the  Fire 
to  be  done  :  Then  we  make  the  Fire-fhovel  red-hot, 
and  pafs  it  over  the  Eggs,  to  give  them  a  Colour. 

T o  prepare  Eggs  with  Milk,  we  fugar  them,  beat 
them  well,  and  mix  them  with  Milk ;  then  we  have 
fome  frefh  Butter  melted  in  a  Diffl ;  being  melted,  we 
put  the  Eggs  into  it,  that  they  may  be  done,  and  af¬ 
terwards  give  them  a  Colour  with  the  Fire-fhovel  red- 
hot. 

To  prepare  Eggs  with  Cream,  we  break  a  Dozen 
of  Eggs,  take  fix  Yolks,  and  beat  them  well  with  Su¬ 
gar,  and  a  little  Salt ;  then  we  mix  them  with  Cream, 
and  have  them  done  in  a  Sauce-pan  ;  being  done,  we 
fugar  them,  and  fend  them  to  Tabic. 

T o  prepare  Eggs  with  Anchovies,  wc  wafli  fevcral 

Times  the  Anchovies,  in  Water,  or  Wine,  take  out  the 
Bones,  and  put  them  to  melt,  with  frcfli  Butter,  in  a 
Difli  ;  being  melted,  wc  break  fo  many  Eggs  in  the 
Difli  as  we  have  Sauce  ;  being  done,  we  grate  fome 
Nutmeg  over  them,  and  fend  them  to  Table. 

Fifties  tiiat  are  ferved  for  a  feconcl  Courlc,  arc,  the 
Turhct  at  the  Court-bouillon  ;  fried  Soles ;  Salmon  at  the 
Court-bouillon  ;  fried  Thornback ;  frefh  Cod ;  Piw\ 
Trout  at  the  Court-bouillon ;  Perch  at  the  Court- did 
Ion  ;  Salmon  with  a  fweet  Sauce  \  Lampreys,  See. 

Tn  drfiTt  thp  Turhpt.  ir  mud  be  out  to  boil  gently 


with  which  we  fluff  the  Pike,  few  it  up,  and  then  put  To  drefs  the  Turbet ,  it  muft  be  put  to  boil  gent  y 
it  to  boil,  making  the  Sauce  with  Fifh  Broth,  a  Drop  in  White  Wine,  feafoned  with  Salt,  Pepper,  Cloves, 


or  two  of  Vinegar,  or  Verjuice,  Parfley,  Capers,  and 
Mufhrooms,  well  feafoned. 

To  roafl  Mackerel,  they  muft  be  wrapped  in  Fen¬ 
nel,  and  put  upon  the  Gridiron,  at  a  Charcoal  Fire, 
turning  them  often ;  when  roafted,  they  muft  be 
opened,  and  a  good  Sauce  made  under  them,  with 
Butter,  Parfley,  and  Goolcbcrrics,  the  whole  very  well 
feafoned. 

lk>  roaft  ftcjh  Herrings,  they  muft  be  put  On  the 
Gridiron,  and,  when  they  begin  to  roaft,  rubbed  over 
with  Butter ;  when  roafted,  a  Sauce  muft  be  made 
with  frcfli  Butter,  a  Drop  or  two  of  Vinegar,  Salt, 
Pepper,  Nutmeg,  and  fome  Milliard. 

To  make  a  Ragout  of  frefh  Cod,  it  muft  be  rubbed 
over  with  Butler,  put  upon  the  Gridiron,  feafoned 
with  Salt  and  Cloves,  and,  while  roalling,  balled  with 


and  fweet  Herbs,  as  Ro  fern  ary,  Thyme,  and  Onions* 
being  done,  it  muft  be  fent  to  Tabic  garnifhed  win 
Parfley. 

Note,  That  aim  oft  all  Cotirt-bouillons  arc  matte  with 
Half  Wine,  and  Half  Water,  Cloves,  whole p  ep¬ 
per,  Salt,  Orange-peel,  a  Bunch  of  lweet  *’ 
and  two  or  three  Bay-leaves  ;  lor  want  ol  VY  me,  y 
may  put  good  Vinegar. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  Pies  ^ 
thofc  heretofore  mentioned,  viz.  Picso\  Sat)  »  . 
Trouts,  of  Carps,  of  Sturgeon,  of  Turbet ,  ol  Sons, 

Oyfters ,  and  of  Crawfijhcs. 

Note ,  That  before  wc  proceed  farther,  I  ml1^ 


CORD  W  A 1 N  E  R  S. 


rnme  Inftrudions  relating  to  the  making  of 
P° L' for  your  Pyes  and  Tarts.  The  puffed  Pafte  is 
dein  this  Manner:  Suppofe,  for  Example,  we 
four  Pounds  of  Flour,  we  mix  that  Flour  with 
Water  and  a  little  Salt  •,  when  mixed,  we  leave 
^little  at  Reft,  and  afterwards  work  it  with  two 
Pounds  of  Butter,  extending  it  to  cover  it  with  that 
Butter,  after  which,  we  fold  it  up  in  three,  extend- 
.a  -t  5again  to  fold  it  in  four ;  this  done,  we  make 

'pain  three  or  four  fuch  Turns,  then  carry  it  to  a 
^1  place,  to  ufe  it  as  we  want  it.  The  fine  Pafte 
L,  majc  with  four  Pounds  of  Flour,  and  a  Pound 
'nd  a  Half  of  Butter,  very  well  worked  together 
dth  Salt.  The  Pafte  with  warm  Water  is  made  in 
Jhe  fame  Manner,  except  that  you  heat  the  Water 

and  Butter. 

alfo,  That  all  Fifh  Pies  are  baked  in  two 
Hours. 


To  make  a  Pye  of  Salmon ,  it  muft  be  larded  with 
Eels,  or  Carps,  and  feafoned  with  Pepper,  Salt,  and 
beaten  Cloves  ;  then  it  is  put  in  Pafte,  and  over  it  a 
gay-leaf,  with  a  good  Quantity  of  frefh  Butter,  and  a 
little  Vinegar;  which  done,  the  Pye  is  clofed,  in  Form 
of  the  Fifli. 

To  make  a  Tart  of  Oyfters ,  they  muff:  be  blanched 
in  warm  Water,  and  afterwards  fried  in  frefh  Butter, 
with  Parffey  and  Onions  haffied,  and  Mufhrooms,  the 
whole  well  feafoned,  and  afterwards  put  in  puffed 
Pafte,  and  garnifhed  with  Yolks  of  Eggs  hard.  Bot¬ 
toms  of  Artichokes,  Morcllcs,  and  Afparagus. 
When  the  Tart  is  bak’d,  a  Sauce  is  made  with  two  or 


three  young  Onions,  whole  Pepper,  Sait,  and  a  little 
Vinegar,  tolled  in  the  Frying-pan  with  Butter ;  when 
the  Sauce  is  brown,  the  Onions  muft  be  taken  out, 
and  two  Yolks  of  Eggs  mix’d  with  it  ;  then  the  Sauce 
is  thrown,  boiling  hot,  into  the  Pye. 

To  make  a  Tart  of  Crawfijh ,  they  muft  be  boil’d 
with  Salt,  Pepper,  and  a  very  little  Vinegar;  then 
they  are  pick’d,  and  fried  in  frefh  Butter,  with  Mufti- 
rooms  and  Parffey,  haffi’d  ;  then  the  whole,  being 
veil  lcafon’d,  is  put  into  Pafte :  Being  baked,  you  make 


to  it  a  red  Sauce  of  the  Shells  of  theCrawfifh  pounded* 
ftrain’d  thro*  a  Cloth,  and  mix’d  with  fome  Broth? 
Yolks  of  Eggs,  a  Drop  or  two  of  Verjuice,  and  fome 
Nutmeg.  This  Sauce  miiff:  be  put  in  the  rTa'rt  when 
it  comes  out  of  the  Oven. 

To  make  a  Tart  of  Sfinnage ,  we  hafli  the  Spinn'age 
very  fine,  and  mix  ft  afterwards  with  melted  Butter, 
Salt,  Sugar,  and  fome  pounded  Almonds ;  then  we 
put  the  whole  Mixture  in  Pafte,  and  have  it  bak’d  ; 
being"  bak’d,  wc  fend  it  to  Table  with  Sugar  over  it. 

To  make  a  Jelly  of  Fijh ,  you  muft  take  the  Scales 
of  Carps,  fix  Tench;  and  three  Pints  of  White  Wine* 
and  make  the  whole  boil  well  together,  with  a  little 
Salt,  Cinnamon,  and  four  Cloves;  then  you  drain 
the  Liquor  thro’  a  Cloth,  with  Exprefflon,  to  force 
the  Juice  out ;  which  done,  you  put  a  Pound  of  Sugar 
to  it,  then  break  a  Dozen  of  Eggs;  and  fry  the 
Whites  ;  when  fried,  you  heat  the  Jelly ,  and  when  it 
is  ready  to  boil,  throw  into  it  the  Juice  of  five  Le¬ 
mons,  and  the  Whites  of  the  Eggs  ;  when  it  begins 
to  boil,  throw  it  into  the  Flannel,  and  ftrain  it  thro’  it; 
as  often  as  it  is  wanted,  to  make  it  clear. 

I’ll  conclude  this  Treatife  of  Cookery ,  with  a  Cata¬ 
logue  of  all  the  different  Meats  in  Seafon,  throughout 
the  whole  Year. 

From  Eafter  to  Midfummer,  are  in  Seafon , 
Chickens,  young  Turkies,  green  Geell-,  Lamb,  Pi¬ 
geons,  young  Flares,  Partridges,  Phcafants,  Ortolans,* 
and  Rabbets. 

From  Midfummer  to  the  Middle  of  Odlober,  are  in 

Seafon , 

Young  Partridges,  young  Pigeons,  Turtles,  young 
Pheaiants,  young  Quails,  young  Hares,  Turkies, 
young  Capons,  Pigeons,  fat  Gcefe,  fat  Fowls,  Or¬ 
tolans,  young  Ducks,  Fawns,  ific. 

From  the  Middle  of  Oflober,  to  Lent,  are  in  Seafon , 
Fat  Capons,  fat  Fowls,  Turkies,  Lamb,  Hares, 
Partridges,  Woodcocks,  Plovers,  Teals,  W ood-phea- 
fants,  fat  Quails,  fat  Geefe,  Ducks,  both  wild  and 
tame,  Larks,  Pigs,  &c. 


COR  DWA1NERS. 


CO  R  D  W  A I  N  E  R  S,  or  Cor  diner ,  from  the 
French  Cordonnier ,  is  the  Term  whereby  the 
Statutes  denominate  Shoemakers ,  who  arc  a  Set  of  Mc- 
chanicks  employed  in  making  Accoutrements  for  our 
Let,  proper  to  flicker  them  from  feveral  Inconveni¬ 
ences,  and  even  Accidents,  to  which,  without  a  Cord- 
uwieds  Affiftancc,  they  would  be  expofed. 

Tli  t  Art  of  Cor  devaluing ,  tho*  confider’d  as  a  very 
vulgar  one,  and  not  much  eftcem’d,  lias,  notwith- 
itainling,  its  particular  Rules,  like  all  other  Arts,  and 
ionie  oi  them  fo  indifpcnfibly  nccefiary  in  the  Practice, 
that  they  mull  be  exactly  follow’d,  to  be  accounted  a 
good  Cordwainer. 


Before  we  enter  info  an  exadl  Detail  of  thofe  Rules, 
and  reduce  them  to  Practice,  wc  mull  fit  up  our  Cord- 
vained  s  Shop,  with  all  the  U ten  fils  belonging  to  his 
Craft ;  as  Falls,  of  all  Sizes,  and  Shapes;  Sliding- 
Kules,  or  Lines  of  Inches;  Knives,  Awls,  Wax, 
1  bread.  Blacking,  Stools,  Stirrups,  Sticks,  Bones, 
but,  above  all,  with  a  good  Quantity  of  Lca- 
okt,  both  for  the  Upper  Leather,  and  the  SoaJ. 

Our  Cordwainer* s  Shop  thus  fitted,  we’ll  let  him  to 
lV0!'k>  making  him,  li r ft,  take  Mea Pure  for  a  Pair  of 
■Shoes.  Therefore  he  muft  take  his  Sliding-Rule ,  or, 
"'Jut  is  ftill  better,  a  Line,  which  may  be  very  com- 
jwulioiiliy  made  of  Tape,  and  divided  into  Inches, 
Decimal  Parts,  or  any  other  Vs  ays,  ns  lhall  bell 
P bF.  He  muft  apply  one  End  of  this  Line  t:o  the 
kuldli;  o{  rht*  ],  led,  and  guide  it  from  thence  to  the 

!H‘  the  Great  "Foe,  which  will  be  the  Length  of 


the  Shoe,  allowing  fomething  for  the  firetching  of 
the  Leather.  The  next  Thing  he  muft  do,  is,  to  take 
the  Height  of  the  Inftcp,  by  thrufting  his  Line  under 
the  Foot,  and  coming  round  to  join  both  Ends  over 
the  Inftcp,  raking  Care  to  not  allow  too  much  there, 
nor  too  little  for  the  firetching  of  the  Leather ;  for  if 
lie  allows  too  much,  and  the  Inftcp  be  much  higher 
than  needs  be,  the  Shoe  will  never  wear  well ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  will  always  make  Grimaces,  both  before 
and  behind  :  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  allows  too  little' 
for  the  Height  of  the  Inftcp,  befulcs  that  the  Shoe 
muft  then  be  unfhapeabic,  it  mull  pinch  the  Foot,  and 
prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  Health  of  the  Per fon 
who  wears  it,  by  obflrudling  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  in  that  Place,  which  in  Length  of  Time  would 
be  attended  with  dangerous  Coiiicquences.  When  he 
lias  took  the  1  Light  of  the  Inftcp,  he  afterwards  takes 
the  Breadth  of  the  narrower  Part  of  the  Foot. 


The  next  Care  of  our  Cordwainer,  is,  to  find  in  his 
Shop  a  Lajl  which  will  anlwer  that  Meafure  in  Length 
and  Breadth,  and  what  it  wants  in  Bigncfs,  is  fupphed 
with  Inftcp  Leathers,  and  a  Cork.  In  cutting  out  his 
Upper  Leather,  he  muft  allow  fomething  for  the 
reaching,  and  reach  well  the  Quarters  in  Length,  that 
they  may  not  reach  in  Lofting.  If  it  be  a  long  Quar¬ 
ter,  the  Straps  ought  to  be  very  broad,  and  mount 
high  on  the  Inllep,  that  the  Quarter  may  fit  tight  be¬ 
hind,  making  the  Seam  even,  and  firm  ;  tho*  at  Paris 
they  make  often  their  Quarters  all  of  a  Piece,  without 
any  Seam  behind :  And  to  me,  who  have  often  wore 
io  B  ’  fuclu 


« 
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fuch,  they  appear  tighter,  and  fit  a  great  deal  better. 
The  Sides  muft  be  well  clos’d,  low’d,  and  lin’d 
round. 

Before  the  Cordwainer  can  pretend  to  laft  his  Lea¬ 
ther,  lie  mult  wet  it,  and  lay  it  to  dry,  that  it  may 
be  mellow ;  then  reach  and  hammer  it  very  dole  ;  af¬ 
terwards  he  tacks  on  the  In-Soal,  lafts  his  Tol- Lining, 
taking  Care  to  leave  it  as  flrong  as  pofilble,  i.  e.  not 
pare  it  too  thin  ;  then  lafts  his  Upper  Leather,  and 
flicks  the  Toes  of  it  bright,  rubbing  it  over  with  fomc 
Pafte,  to  keep  it  fmooth,  fewing  it  afterwards  with  a 
Thread  well  wax’d,  taking  Care  to  wax  it  often  in 
working  ;  other wife  it  would  foon  be  worn  out. 

The  Heel)  if  it  be  Wood,  muft  be  put  in  next,  pul¬ 
ling  up  the  Rand  tight,  flicking  if,  rubbing  it  over 
with  Pafte,  or  Gum  Adragante,  to  render  it  fmooth, 
and  bracing  it  afterwards  ;  which  done,  the  outer  Soal 
is  to  be  rounded,  tack’d  on,  and  rubb’d  clofe  with  the 
long  Stick ;  then  the  Channel  muft  be  cut,  and  Hitch’d, 
rubbing  once  more,  afterwards,  the  outer  Soal,  to  cover 
the  Stitches :  Next,  the  Heel  is  tack’d,  well  beaten 
down,  cut  round  even  with  the  Soal,  and  few’d  down  ; 
this  done,  the  remaining  Lifts  and  Top-pieces  are 
rack’d  on,  but  they  muft  not  be  all  few’d  down,  unlefs 
it  be  a  very  low  Heel:  When  they  are  all  tack’d,  and 
well  beaten  down,  our  Cordwainer  fliapes  his  Top- 
piece  rough,  pares  his  Heel)  pegs  it,  and  rough  pares 
it  again,  plaining  the  Sides  of  it  afterwards,  to  make 
it  folid  and  clofe  ;  he  alfo  plains  the  Soal  even  to  the 
Stitches,  and  then  takes  off  the  Edge  even  to  the 
Stitches,  pares  it  fmooth,  and  rafps  it,  rubbing  it  over 
afterwards  with  a  Sand  Stone,  blacking  it  with  Cop¬ 
peras-water,  doing  it  over  with  Pafte,  and  rubbing  it 
well  with  the  Rubbing  Stone  ;  then  blackens  his  Shoe, 
for  the  laft  Time,  wicli  the  Blacking  Brufh,  clearing  it 
afterwards  with  a  Piece  of  black  Crape  ;  which  done, 
he  flicks  the  Upper  Leather,  rubs  up  the  Seams,  pulls 
out  die  Laft ,  and  the  Shoe  is  fit  to  put  on. 

In  Double  Channel  Pumps ,  the  Heel-Part  is  made 
firft,  then  the  Laft  is  pull’d  out,  and  the  Channels 
Hitch’d. 

As  to  the  cutting  of  Boots,  the  Tongue,  after 
trench’d  out,  muft  be  braced  very  well  with  a  Cord, 
then  cut  fit,  and  beaten  afterwards  into  the  Leg, 
(which  Leg  muft  be  firft  fliap’d  to  the  Performs  Leg;) 
the  Tongue  having  been  thus  beaten  into  the  Leg, 
muft  be  cut  a  little  Idler,  that  it  may  fit  clean.  Thefe 
Directions  were  fent  me  by  my  honeft  Friend,  and 
Subfcriber,  J.  Martin,  of  Taunton. 

As  to  the  Antiquity  and  Origin  of  Cordwaining ,  or 


Shoe-making, ,  Benedict  Raudouin  fa  K.,* 
in  P, curdy,  the  Son  of  a  Cordwai uer ^  f 
Workman  in  his  Father’s  Shon)  „  ’  and  fomfdf , 
learned  Trcatifcof  the antienr ^  ^,ns>  in  1:;3 

that  God,  m  giving  Adam  Skins  of  BeMK  '0etei‘!!r’>, 
him,  did  not  leave  him  to  go  bare-foot«  ,  ^ 
him  Shoes  of  the  fame  Matter:  thatTft  ’  bllt8«c 

^  after  r.11,,  cl • 


Men  came  to  make  their  Shoes  of  pJ m'v  Skm< 
Paper,  Flax,  Silk,  Wood,  Iron,  SiJv,.. 
lo  different  has  their  Matter  been  v  and  Gold. 
Form  more  liable,  with  Regard  eir thei 


„  ,  „  ‘  eitnerto  r|„.  of 

Colour,  or  Ornaments ;  they  have  he«,  r  'Sll3Pc. 

low,  long,  and  quite  even,  cut,  carved  ,liSh, 

Pliny,  1.  7.  r.  56.  tells  us,’  that  i  ^  ,  • 
Bceotia ,  was  the  firft  that  us’d  Shoes,  jvj  •  af  5 
his  Remarks  on  Raudouin ,  obferves  tlr’  ;  ^  ln 
Xenophon  in  vain,  to  fhew,  that  even  t 
they  ftill  wore  Shoes  of  raw  Skins.  Xcmh™  T’nie 
that  the  ioooo  Greeks,  who  had  follow’d  rl  fe  ate5> 
Cyrus,  wanting  Shoes  in  their  Retreat  wen.  r  yo!wS 
cover  their  Feet  with  raw  Skins,  which  “J 

them  great  Inconveniencies.  Nilant  will  n5'°ncd 
allow  that  the  Shoes  of  the  Country  Peonfc  ,c~en 

bating,  and  Per  one,,  were  of  crude  Skin  £ 
any  Preparation.  5  UIOUt 

The  Patricians  among  the  Romans,  wore  an  Tv„ 
Crefcent  on  their  Shoes :  Heliogdbohs  had  his  Sh7 
cover’d  over  with  a  very  white  Linnen,  in  Confo 
mity  to  the  Pnefts  of  the  Sim,  for  whom  he  profeffl  ) 
a  very  high  Veneration.  This  Kind  of  She  was  cal 
led  .J©-,  ttdo,  or  odo.  Caligula  wore  Shots  enrich’d 
with  precious  Stones.  The  Indians ,  like  the  Em 
Hans,  wore  Shoes  made  of  the  Bark  of  the  1 

The  Turks  put  off  their  Shoes,  and  leave  them  at  the 
Doors  of  the  Molques. 

In  Paris,  they  have  two  pious  Societies  under  the 
Title  of  Frercs  Cordonniers,  Brothers  Shoemaker s 
eltablifh’d  by  Authority  towards  the  Middle  of  the 
feventcenth  Century  ;  the  one  under  the  Protection  of 
St.  Crifphi)  the  other  of  St.  Crifpianus ,  two  Saints  who 
had  formerly  honour’d  the  Profeflion.  They  live  in 
Community,  and  under  fix’d  Statutes  and  Officers  *, 
by  which  they  arc  directed,  both  in  their  fpiritual  and 
fecular  Concerns.  The  Produce  of  their  Shoes  govs 
into  a  common  Stock,  to  furnifli  Ncce/Taries  for  their 
Support ;  the  reft  to  be  diftributed  among  the  Poor. 

John  Raplifta  Gallo ,  a  Shoemaker  of  Florence ,  has 
pubJiih’d  foine  fine  Pieces,  in  the  Italian  Language; 
and,  among  others,  Dialogues  in  Imitation  of  Lucian. 


COSMOGRAPHY. 


COSMOGRAPHY,  from  the  Greek  xocr/Aof, 

mundus ,  World,  and  iyo&(pco,  feribo,  I  cl  e  fen  be; 
is  the  Ddcription  of  the  World,  or  the  Art  which 
teaches  the  Conftru&ion,  Figure,  and  Difpofition  of 
all  the  Parts  of  the  World,  with  the  Manner  of  rc- 
prefenting  them  on  a  Plane. 

Cofmography  con  lifts  chiefly  of  two  Parts:  Xftro- 


nomy ,  which  fliews  the  Structure  of  the  Heavens,  ami 
the  Difpofition  of  the  Stars ;  and  Geography ,  which 
fliews  thofe  of  the  Earth.  But  as  I  have  wrote  al¬ 
ready  a  whole  Trcatifc  of  Astronomy,  under  the  Letter 
/I,  and  am  to  write  one  of  Geography ,  under  the  Let¬ 
ter  G ;  I  refer  the  Reader  to  thofe  two  Trcatifcs,  lot 
all  that  can  be  laid  on  this  Subjedl,  Cofmography. 


COUNCILS. 


COUNCILS,  in  Church  T  lillory,  or  Policy , 
arc  Synods,  or  AflVniblies  of  Prelates,  Doctors, 
&c.  canonically  convok’d,  and  met,  for  the  regula¬ 
ting  of  Matters  relating  to  the  Doftrine  or  Difcinlinc 
of  the  Church. 

1  he  Church  ^  admits  of  three  different  Sorts  of 
Councils )  viz.  Oecumenical)  or  General  Councils ,  Na¬ 
tional  Councils ,  and  Provincial  Councils. 

(Ecumenical)  or  General  Council,  is  an  Aflembly 


of  all  the  Prelates  of  Christendom,  convoke!  (mtK 
Sentiment  of  the  Parti  funs  of  the  Court  ol  Row)  ^  7 
the  Pope’s  Authority,  and  where  he  preficies,  rf lb 
in  Perfon,  or  by  his  Legates.  But  this  Opinion  is  n 
generally  receiv’d,  even  in  the  Roman  Lai  son 
Church,  as  I  defign  to  Ihcw  by  and  by.  ( 
National  Con  Men.,  is  an  Aflembly  of  t  ic  . 

I  ales  of  a  Nation,  under  their  Primate,  01 

arch.  py0„ 
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Provincial  Council,  is  an  Afiembly  of  the  Pre¬ 
lates  of  a  Province,  under  the  Metropolitan. 

3  The  Roman  Catbolick  Church  reckon  eighteen  Ge- 
al  Councils ,  viz.  two  of  Nice ,  four  of  Const  an  ti- 
n  ie  0ne  of  Ephefus ,  one  of  Chalcedony  five  of  La- 
man  two  of  Lyons,  one  of  Vienne,  one  of  Florence , 

;  id  the  laft  of  T rent.  The  Reformed  admit  but  four 

of  thofe  Councils  for  cscumenical . 

The  firft  Council ,  was  that  of  Jerufalem,  held  by  the 
Apoftle.S  in  the  Year  of  Christ  50,  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  8.  The  Occafion  of  this  Council,  was,  the 
Difputes  which  had  arofe  among  the  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  newly  converted,  about  the  Obfervance  of  the 
Ceremonies  of  the  Law  of  Mofes ,  and,  particularly, 
about  the  Circumcifion ;  the  Jews  pretending  that  the 
Gentiles,  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  Faith,  ought 
to  be  circumcifed  ;  which  occafion’d  a  great  Confiifion 
in  the  Infant  Church.  St.  Peter  fpoke  firft  in  that 
Council,  and  remonftrated,  that  God  had  made  no  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Jezvs  and  Gentiles ,  purifying  their 
Hearts  by  Faith  ;  that  therefore  they  Jhould  not  tempt 
him  to  put  a  Yoke  upon  the  Neck  of  the  Difciples ,  which 
neither  their  Fathers ,  nor  they,  were  able  to  bear ,  A<fts 
xv.  9,  to*  St.  James  fpoke  laft,  and  concluded,  that 
his  Sentence  was ,  that  they  Jhould  not  trouble  them ,  which 
from  among  the  G entiles  were  turned  to  God  *,  but  that 
they  fljould  a  b  ft a  in  from  Pollutions  of  Idols ,  and  from 
Fornication ,  and  from  Things  Strangled,  and  from 
Blood. 

The  firft  General  Council,  was  that  of  Nice,  in 
Bithynia ,  convok’d  by  the  Emperor  ConSiantine  the 
Great,  in  the  Year  of  Christ  325,  and  held  the  fame 
Year;  occafion’d  by  the  Troubles  and  Confufion 
which  the  Herefy  of  Aritts  had  caus’d  in  the  Church 
of  Alexandria  ;  where  the  Emperor  afiifted  in  Perfon, 
(as  we  have  already  mention’d  in  our  Treatife  of 
Arianifm)  and  where,  befides  the  Condemnation  of 
Arias,  feveral  Canons  were  made  relating  to  the  Dif- 
cipline  of  the  Church  ;  cfpecially  that  famous  one 
about  the  Celebration  of  the  Feaft  of  EaSier. 

There  is  a  great  Difpute,  among  the  ecclefiaftical 
Authors,  concerning  the  Number  of  Canons  made  at 
the  Council  of  Nice ;  for  feveral  of  them  admit  but 
of  twenty,  according  to  Rufinus  ;  and  others  reckon 
more:  This  Controverfy  proceeds  from  thofe  hap¬ 
pen’d  fince  in  the  Christian  Church,  in  Matter  of 
Faith,  and  of  Diiciplinc ;  every  different  Se<ft  (I 
mean  thofe  who  do  not  rejedt  all  the  Councils  as  hu¬ 
man  Inventions')  retrench  from,  or  add  to  thofe  Canons 
of  the  firft  General  Council,  as  they  judge  it  moft  pro¬ 
per  to  favour  their  particular  Opinions,  in  Matter  of 
Faith,  and  of  Difciplinc.  The  Council  of  Nice  was 
compos’d  of  318  Bifhops,  among  whom  were  Vitus 
and  Vincent ius  PricStres,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  re- 
prefenting  their  Bifhop  SilveSter ,  to  whom  the  Adis 
of  the  Council  were  font  afterwards,  for  his  Appro¬ 
bation;  which  make  the  Aflertcrs  of  the  Pope’s  Su¬ 
premacy  fuppofc  that  SilveSter  prcfidcd  at  that  Council, 
by  his  two  Legates,  as  they  have  been  call’d  fincc  : 
But  all  the  Enemies  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  even 
a  vaft  Number  among  the  Roman  Catholicks,  are  of  a 
contrary  Opinion,  and  pretend,  (not  without  a  very 
great  Appearance  of  Rcafon)  that  none  but  the  Em¬ 
peror  Constantine  prcfidcd  in  that  Council',  which 
Controverfy  fhould  be  determin’d  by  the  Authors  of 
thofe  Times. 

The  fccond  General  Council,  is  that  of  Con- 
Slant inoplc,  convok’d  by  the  Emperor  Grutian,  in  the 


The  third  General,  or  (Ecumenical  Council,  was 
the  celebrated  one  of  Ephefus,  afiembled  againft  Ne¬ 
stor  ins,  Bifhop  of  Constantinople,  in  the  Year  of  Christ 
431,  of  the  Emperor  Theodojius  24,  of  Valentinian  j, 
of  Celcjiinus,  Bifhop  of  Rome,  8.  This  Council  was 
convok’d  by  the  Emperor  Theodojius,  at  the  Inftance  of 
Cyril ,  Bifhop  of  Alexandria  ;  who,  in  Evagrius9 s,  and 
fome  other  Authors 'Opinions,  prcfidcd  in  the  Council 
for  Pope  CeleSiinus .  The  Truth  is,  that  Theodojius 
was  not  prefen t  in  the  Afiembly,  which  began  the  21ft 
of  June  of  the  lame  Year  431,  in  the  Church  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  bieficd  Virgin  Mary  ;  whole  Honour,  as 
Mother  of  God ,  was  facrilcgioufiy  attack’d  by  NeSio- 
rius  and  his  Parti  fans,  who  denied  publickly  that  the 
Word,  or  Son  of  God ,  had  been  begotten  of  the  Body  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  ajferted,  that  it  was  ridiculous 
to  call  God  a  Child  of  two  or  three  Months.  NeSio- 
rius  was  cited  three  Times  to  appear,  and  come  to 
the  AfTembly  ;  the  firft  Day  he  promis’d  (fays  Eva- 
gritis )  that  he  would  appear  at  any  Time  when  it  would 
be  necefiary  ;  but  having  forfeited  his  Word,  and  re¬ 
fus’d  obftinarely  to  come  to  the  Council,  and  his  Doc¬ 
trine  having  been  examin’d,  with  all  the  Care  and  For¬ 
malities  us’d  on  iiich  Occafions,  he  was  condemn’d, 
and  depos’d,  in  the  following  Terms: 

6  The  holy  Synod  afiembled  in  the  Metropolis  of 
4  Ephefus,  by  Order  of  the  molt  religious  and  moft 
4  ChnSiian  Emperors,  and  by  the  Grace  of  God ,  to 
4  NeStorius  new  Judas  ;  know  that  for  thy  impious 
4  Predications,  and  thy  'Contumacy  againft  the  Ca- 
4  nons,  thou  haft  been  depofed  from  all  ecclefiaftical 
4  Degrees,  the  twenty-fecond  of  this  prelent  Month 
4  June,  according  to  the  ecclefiaftical  Conftitutions.* 
This  Condemnation  was  fign’d  by  above  200  Bifhops, 
fent  to  him,  and  render’d  publick. 

The  fourth  General  Council,  was  that  of  Chal- 
cedon ,  convok’d,  at  firft,  by  the  Emperor  Marcian,  at 
the  Inftanccs  of  Pope  Leo,  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia, 
againft  Eulyches  and  Dio f cor  us,  but  afterwards  tranf- 
ferr’d  to  Chalccdon,  in  the  Year  of  Chrift  451.  It  was 
compos’d  of  630  Bilhops,  according  to  the  Chronicle 
of  Marccllinus,  and  in  the  Opinion  of  Liberatus  and 
Phot ius  ;  and  of  636,  according  to  Niccphorus,  l.  15. 
c.  2.  the  Temple  of  St.  Euphemia,  built  without  the 
City,  was  chofen .  to  hold  that  great  Afiembly  ;  the 
Seats  of  the  Bifhops  were  placed  round  the  Altar  ;  on 
the  left  were  feated  the  Legates  of  the  Bilhop  of 
Rome,  and  after  them  the  Bifhops ;  Diofcorns  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Juvenalis  of  Jerufalem,  were  placed  on  the 
right;  and  in  the  Middle  the  Book  of  the  Golpel, 
upon  a  high  Throne  crofted  for  that  Purpofc.  The 
Emperor  Marcian,  Pulchcria,  the  Senators,  the  Judges 
or  Commiflarics  appointed  to  keep  the  Order,  and 
maintain  the  Peace  in  the  AfTembly,  were  placed  over- 
againft  the  Rails  which  feparatc  the  Altar  from  the 
Choir. 

In  the  firft  Sefiion,  which  began  the  8th  of  OSlobcr 
of  the  lame  Year  451,  the  Legate  of  the  Bilhop  of 
Rome  told  the  Afiembly,  that  he  had  pofitive  Orders 
to  infill  that  the  Fathers  fiiould  not  permit  Diofcorns 
of  Alexandria  to  fit  in  the  Council  as  Judge,  but  fiiould 
be  introduced  to  be  heard  as  accus’d.  The  Commif- 
farics  afk’d  what  could  be  objected  againft  Diofcorns  ? 
Pafchafmus  anfwer’d,  that  as  foon  as  he  fiiould  be  in: 
troduced  as  accufcd,  he  would  lay  what  was  objofted 
againft  him  ;  therefore,  after  fotnc  Contcftations,  the 
Judges  commanded  Diofcorns  to  dcfccnd  from  his 
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flantinoplc,  convok’d  by  the  Emperor  Gratian,  in  the  Seat,  and  appear  in  the  Middle  of  the  Afiembly  ; 
Year  of  Christ  381,  and  compos’d  of  150  Bifhops,  where  he  was  accus’d  by  Enfebius  of  Dorylca  of  hav- 
for  the  Ordination  of  NcSlarius,  Bifhop  of  Constant i-  ing  wounded  the  Faith  ;  that  lie  had  unjuftly  depofed 


tuple ,  the  Confirmation  of  the  Doftrine  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,,  and  the  Condemnation  of  Macedonius  and 
his  Purtiliins.  Socrates ,  /.  5.  £.8.  fays,  that  it  was 
m  this  Council,  and  not  before,  that  Patriarchs  were 
created,  and  the  Divifion  of  Provinces  was  made;  it 
,in8  decreed  then,  for  the  firft  Time,  that  a  pro¬ 
vincial  Council  could  terminate  all  ecclcfiallical  Allairs. 
Lie  lame  Hi  dorian  fays,  further,  that  the  Decrees,  or 
Lmons  of  this  CottnciU  were  approv’d  and  confirm’d 
by  the  Emi 


XTor, 
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ing  wounded  the  Faith  ;  that  lie  had  unjuftly  depofed 
him,  and  kill’d  I /avian.  Diofcorns  anfwered,  that  a 
Council  had  been  held  for  the  Affair  of  Flavian,  and 
requclled,  that  the  Afts  of  that  Council  fiiould  be  read, 
which  was  granted  ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  Epifl  1c 
of  Theodojius  to  Diofcorns,  by  which  lie  forbid  Theo¬ 
dor  ct  from  afiifiing  at  the  Council  of  Ephefus \  the 
Judges  faid,  that  lie  Jhould  be  inrroducld  in  this,  be¬ 
am  ie  he  had  been  rehabilitated  into  the  F.piicopacy  by 
the  Bifhop  of  Rome ,  and  had  been  commanded  by  the 
Emperor  to  be  prefent.  Upon  which,  the  Egyptian 

Bilhops, 
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Ddhops,  thofc  of  Illyria ,  and  Palestine,  cried,  that 
the  Faith  was  lost ,  that  the  Canons  rejected  Theodorct, 
that  he  ought  to  he  turned  out  as  Matter  of  Ncftorius  ; 
that  he  could  not  be  received ,  without  condemning  Cyril, 
against  whom  he  had  wrote ;  that  he  was  a  Judas, 
Fncrrrj  of  God ,  and  of  Jeius  Chrift.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Biihops  ot  Pont  us,  /fa,  and  Thracia ,  maintain’d, 
that  he  had  fublcrib’d  to  the  lad  Council  of  Ephefus 
upon  white  Sheets  of  Paper,  upon  which  could  have 
been  wrote  any  Thing;  and  cried,  that  the  Murderer 
Diofcrus  ought  to  be  cxpcli’d.  The  Noife  conti¬ 
nuing,  the  Judges  represented  to  the  Biihops,  that 
thole  Exclamations  were  beneath  them,  and1  availed 
nothing  to  the  Adair  in  Queftion;  and  that  tho’  Theo¬ 
dor  et  lhould  be  receiv’d  in  the  Council,  the  A  ecu  fa- 
don  again  11  him,  if  there  was  any,  lhould  remain  in 
lull  Force.  Therefore  that  Prelate  took  his  Seat,  as 
by  Provifion,  and  the  Lcdture  of  the  Adts  was  conti¬ 
nued.  Diofcorus,  to  excuie  himlelf,  laid,  that  they 
had  been  Sign’d  and  confirm’d  by  Juvenalis  of  Jeru- 
falern,  Fhalaffius  of  C.cfarca,  who  prefided  with  him, 
and  by  all  the  other  Biihops  of  the  Council  of  Ephefus. 
Thole  who  had  been  prefen  t  at  that  Council,  /aid,  that 
it  was  true  that  they  had  Subscrib’d,  but  had  done  it 
thro’  Fear  of  being  maltreated  by  the  Soldiers,  which 
Diof  or  us  had  brought  into  tire  Council ;  and  that,  pro¬ 
perly  Speaking,  thole  Soldiers,  and  not  they,  had  de¬ 
pos’d  Flavian.  Thofc  among  the  Prelates  who  favour’d 
Diof  cor  us,  upbraided  them  for  making  Ufe  of  fo  Scan¬ 
dalous  an  Excuie ;  and  told  thcm,that  4  a  Chrijlian  fears 
no  Body  ;  that  a  Catholick  who  Suffers  himfelf  to  be 
forced  to  do  a  Thing  which  he  believes  a  Sin,  is  far 
from  that  Chrijlian  Conftancy,  which  obliges  to  die 
in  Defence  of  the  Truth:  And  if  a  Servile  Fear  was 
c  to  be  excus’d,  there  would  be  no  Martyrs.’  Which 

juft  Reproaches,  obliged  thofc  pufillanimous  Prelates 
to  all-:  Forgivencfs  of  the  Council. 

When  they  had  done  reading  the  Adis  of  the  fa  lib 
Council  of  Ephefus,  they  began  to  read  thofc  of  the 
Council  of  Conflantinople  ;  by  which  it  appear’d,  that 
Flavian  had  been  entirely  orthodox,  and  Eutyches 
1  uftly  condemn’d  as  a  Heretick.  Diofcorus  could  not 
help  laying,  that  the  Council  of  Ephefus  had  jullly  de¬ 
pos’d  Flavian,  bccaufc  he  confefs’d  two  Natures  in 
Chrift  after  the  Incarnation.  The  Bifhops  Said,  that 
nothing  was  truer;  and  Diofcorus  maintaining  obfei- 
natcly  the  contrary,  the  Judges  of  the  Council,  and 


C 

C 


ocnimicm,  uiau  sjtojcortts  or  suexandria,  Juvenalis 
of  j Li  uJaL m,  Ihalajftus  ot  Cwfarea ,  Eufehius  of 
ylncyra,  Eufialhius  of  Bcrylh,  and  Baft l  of  Seleucia, 
who  had  the  mod  Credit  in  the  Council  of  Ephefus 
and  had  unjuftly  depos’d  Flavian,  lhould  be  depos’t 


m  then  .1  inn.  Eujco'.us  ol  Dorylca ,  and  levcral 
othei  oithodox  Biihops,  cried,  that  the  Judgment  was 
/titt  •,  long  l  ecu  .f  to  the  * Senate',  Cod  holy.  Cod  Jlrong, 
Cod  in  duo)  till,  have  Mercy  upon  us  ;  long  Fears  to  the 
Emperors.  Chrill  has  depofed  Diolcuriis  ;  Chrill  has 
depofed  the  Murderer.  The  Sentence  is  juft  ;  the  Coun¬ 
cil  ts  holy.  Cod  has  revenged  his  Martyr. 

'Fhe  Fathers  met  again,  the  ioth'of  Ottobcr ;  and 

at  the  O  Jelling  ol  tins  lecond  Suflion,  the  Judues  re 
prehntu  ■*  '  '  " 

4  kr.nwlc 

and  o 


n 

O’ 


d  LJiis  icconu  oeMion,  the  Judges  re- 
,  lhaL  4  in  the  preceding  one,  they  had  ac- 
■dg  d  the  Injullice  ol  the  Dcpolition  of  Fla- 


poPd,  that  the  Patriarchs  lhould  chur- 
Biihops  ol  their  Province,  to  tiLru  T 

Qucftions  of  Faith,  which  were  ao-itatl?  7  °f  thl- 
what  they  would  determine  lhould  iJ  K‘n>  and 
approved  by  the  AlTembly ;  that  if  r!  ,Ct;e|Wt|  and 
agree  together,  die  Difpute  lhould  b<  7  :i11 to 

not,  the  Sentiments  of  the  Ontv.ii  7  minarcJ  i  it 

known.  Rut  the  Fathers  rejected  that  ^  bc 
and  laid,  that  there  was  no  Need  of  J 

of  Faith  ;  that  they  were  forbidden  bv  d  Tofiti°n 
cai  Laws  to  treat  a-new  of  the 
cidcd,  and  aik’d,  that  the  Symbol  of  7  “  ady  tlc- 
of  Constantinople,  lhould  be  read  A  rJF  ,“7  lhat 

recited,'  they  all  cried,  that  it  was  tb  C«7/ 

and  they  all  baptized  in  it ;  that  it  waft/TF^’ 

the  holy  Faith ,  and  the  eternal  Faith  ■  that  n  77’’ 
Cyril  had  taught  it ,  and  the  Pope 

The  third  Sell', on,  held  the  t  «h  of  oft  ’ 
fpent  m  the  three  Citations  made  to  Dioftfjy 
lexandna ,  to  appear  before  the  Council  to  f 

frelh  Accufations  exhibited  again  ft  him  •  bur  h  7  the 
ing,  under  feveral  frivolous  Excula,  always  obflZ 
refus  d  to  appear,  was  at  Lift  folcmnlv  cU™’,)  e  Y 
all  ecclefiaftical  Dignities,  either 

dotal;  and  all  the  Billiops  llgn’d  his  Condemnation  ' 

In  the  fourth  Sefliui,  held  the  i  tii  of  October  Ih. 

Biihops  who  had  adher’d  to  Diofcorus, havin*  ddktal 

him  afk  d  Forgivencls  ot  the  Council,  and  fubferibed 

to  the  Symbols  ot  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  to  the 

Decrees  of  the  firll  Council  of  Ephefus,  were  received 

to  Repentance;  in  Con  fjoucncc*  whereof,  Juvenalis  of 

Jerufalem,  Thchijftus  of  Qrf/rca,  Fuji  at  bins  of  liervie 

Eufehius  of  ylncyra,  and  Bcftl  of  Schick,  took  rheir 
Places  in  the  Council. 

In  the  fifth  Seflion,  they  prolong’d  the  Time  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  obftinate  Eutychian  Monks,  to  the  i^th  of 
November.  In  the  fame  SeHion,  {found  r.  the“C Week 
Copy,  and  not  in  the  Latin)  the  Differences  between 
Pho tins,  Bill  top  of  Pyre,  Metropolis  of  the  firll  Pin r- 
nicia,  and  Euttathius  of  Boyle,  were  terminated,  and 
Photius  restor’d  to  his  Right  of  Metropolitan. 

In  the  lixth  Seflion,  held'  the  2  2(1  of  Ode  by  a 
Pro  fell]  on  ol  Faith  was  made  and  pubiiih’d,  in  the 
following  Terms,  related  by  Evagrim,  I.  2.  c.  4. 

W  hen  Jefus  Chrift,  our  Saviour,  and  Mailer,  in- 
ftrucfled  liis  ApoltIc»  of  what  they  weie  to  believe, 

4  he  laid  to  them,  I  give  you  my  Peace,  I  leave  you 
my  Peace,  that  they  might  ail  preach  the  Truth, 

4  without  any  Diverfity  of  Sentiments  among  them 
4  concerning  the  Faith.’  Then  the  Symbol  of  Nice, 
and  that  ol  the  1 50  Bifhops,  were  read ;  which  done, 
what  follows  was  added  :  1  'The  wife  and  falutary 
Symbol  ol  Grace  was  fuflicient  for  the  Iniclligeney 
4  and  Confirmation  of  the  Faith.  It  Leaches  all  that 
4  is  to  be  believ’d  concerning  the  Father,  the.  Son,  and 
4  the  Holy  Gholl,  and  inftriids  in  the  Truth  ol  the 
4  Incarnation  thole  who  receive  it.  But  bccaule  the 
4  Enemies  of  the  Truth  have  invented  Mcrelies  which 
4  dellroy  the  (.Economy  of  that  Myltcry,  and  that 
4  fome  will  not  have  Mary  call’d  the  Mother  of  God, 

4  and  others  have  mixed  and  confounded  the  two  NT 
4  tures,  and  by  that  Mixture  have  iiibjeded  f'alfiy  riic 
4  Divinity  to  Pallions  and  SullVantvs*;  this  holy  and 
.’cumenical  Council  williin*1;  to  deprive  them  ol  all 

n  %  ■  >  1  >  ■«  41% 


nan,  and  ol  the  other  orthodox  Biihops  ;  and  that  4  Means  to  oppofe  the  Truth,  and  to  rn.iim.iin  it  in 
now  they  were  to  ellabhlh  the  true  Doctrine  of  the  4  all  the  Vigour  and  Strength  if  has  been  preach’d 

Jaitn,  lor  wimh  the  Council  was  ail  cm  bled ;  that  '  ’  *'  " .  ’  1  ' 

they  lhould  explain  it  clearly,  without  Conflramt, 

Paitiality,  and  in  Amity  to  re-unite  thofc  who  were 
k  para  ted  by  thill  rent  Opinions ;  that  they  declar’d 


4  all  the  Vigour  and  Strength  it  has  been  pivac.i  d 
4  with  from  the  Beginning,  declare  that  the  faith  ol 
4  the  318  Fathers  ol'  the  Council  ol'  /V/<v  0 ir;ht  to  ie- 


»  j  |  I  '  J  —  ^  me  ^  WIIIUI  1  * )  V  J  l  lUilU'h 

KlL  lhc*dtvme  Mailer  ol  the  World  (mean-  4  the  imperial  City,  have  pubiiih’d,  ton 

mgt  by  cmp.jor,  as  well  as  they,  believe  the  Cat  ho-  4  llance  of  the  1  loiv  Gholl,  with  flu: 


^  I  J  1*'1  j'  J  '  - '  ■  ^  ’  V  *  V  v_4  l  »  »  f.'  ^ 

*  ,UP  veiueli  had  been  lek  him  by  the  418  Bi- 

(MMCil  ol  Nice  ;  by  the  1 50  of  the 
ol  Cftftantincple,  and  by  the  others  which 
1  mpm  eded,  or  lolIowM.*  TJie  Fathers  anfwer'd, 
no  body  Jiail  made  any  other  Expedition  of 

. . 1  »  *  *  ... 


J  A  illuv  1  *  l  1  iv  ni  1  i  1  1  t  / 1  » 

4  main  entire,  and  unalterable.  Fun  her,  n  conlinns 
4  the  Dochine  which  the  140  Fatiu-rs,  afienil'led  m 

riling  the  Sub 

4  llance  of  the  i  Inly  Gholl,  with  flu:  Dehgn  r.ulie: 
4  to  iupport  that.  Doctrine  by  the  Authority  ot  tnc 


t  uun.  1  /uv-u  me  \  •  j  u  •*  •  *  • 1  ■ '  j  , 

4  holy  Scripture,  again il  thole  who  had  undertook  to 

4  dellroy  the  Power  of  the  J  Joly  Gholl,  than  h>  t*1, 

.  t  ,,  ,  -  .  1  Delire  of  introducing  any  Novelties,  h 

mat  no  Juidy  Jiml  made  any  other  Kxpolition  of  4  and  approves  the  Synodal  i  .etuis  wiinen  hv  |- 

,  '"J]P  an(1  lh7  wfcmkl  not  attempt,  or  think  of  4  Melfed  Cyril,  Jiilhop  of  edexaminn,  to  A 

*tny  o titer,  Akerwards,  live  Judges  pro-  4  and  to  the  Bifliops  of  the  F/C  k'tauf  th  y  .»>* 
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t  proper  to  confound  the  Extravagance  of  Ne- 
‘  gorin'’,  and  to  explain  the  Symbol  to  all  thofe  who 
‘want  to  underfland  it.  It  has  joined,  with  Reafon, 
‘to  thole  Letters  of  Cyril ,  that  were  written  by 
‘  moft  blelfed  and  holy  Archbifliop  of  the  great  and 
‘  ancient  Rome ,  to  the  holy  Archbifliop  Flavian , 

‘  againfl  the  facrilcgious  Dodtrine  of  Neftorius.  That 
t  j^cttcr  agrees  pciffdtly  with  the  Confeflion  of  Sr. 

‘  Pctei\  and  can  ferve  all  the  Faithful  as  a  Column  to 
t  ftrengthen  them  in  the  orthodox  Dodtrine,  becaufe 
i  -t  js  contrary  to  thofe  who  divide  the  Incarnation  in 
‘acknowledging  two  Sons.  It  retrenches  from  the 
<  ccclefiallical  Communion  thofe  who  are  not  afhamed 
‘  to  fubjedt  to  Pafiions  and  Suffrances  the  Divinity  of 
t  cjie  Son  of  God  ;  it  rejedts,  likewife,  thole  who  mix 
‘  and  confound  the  two  Natures  of  the  Son  of  God; 

‘  It  confounds  thole  who  imagine  falfly  that  the  Form 
‘  of  Slave  he  has  taken  among  us,  is  a  ccleftial  Form, 

4  or  0f  a  Nature  different  from  ours.  Laftly,  It  pro- 
«  nounccs  Anathema’s  againfl:  thofe  who  lay,  that  be- 
i  forc  the  hypoftatical  Union,  there  were  two  Natures, 

*  but  that  after  that  Union  there  is  but  one.  Fol- 
1  lowing  the  Steps  of  the  Fathers,  we  all  teach,  with 

*  one  Voice,  and  common  Accord,  that  we  mull  con- 
‘  fefs  that  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord  is  the  only  Son  of 
‘  God  ;  that  he  is  true  God,  and  true  Man ;  that  he  is 
»  perfect  in  one  and  the  other  Nature  ;  that  as  a  Man 
‘  he  has  a  Body,  and  a  rational  Soul  that  as  to  his 
‘  Divinity,  he  is  of  the  fame  Subllancc  with  his  Fa- 
« dicr  ;  and  as  to  his  Humanity,  of  the  fame  Sub- 
‘  fiance  with  us,  and  in  all  Things  like  us.  Sin  ex- 
‘  cepted  ;  that  he  has  been  begotten  by  his  Father 
‘  from  all  Eternity,  according  to  his  Divinity ;  and  is 
‘  born,  for  us,  in  the  lalt  Times,  and  for  our  Salva- 
<  tion,  from  the  Virgin  Majy ,  Mother  of  God; 

‘  that  the  fame  Jefus  Cbrifty  God’s  only  Son,  is  con- 
‘felled  in  two  Natures,  without  Confulion,  Divifion, 
‘Separation,  nor  Coadlation  ;  that  the  Union  of  the 
‘  two  Natures,  far  from  deftroying  their  Differences, 

‘  preferve  them,  rather,  with  their  Properties  •,  that 
‘  thofe  two  Natures  fubfifl  by  the  fame  Subfiftence,  as 
1  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord,  God’s  only  Son,  and  Word 
‘  of  God,  who  is  one,  and  is  not  divided  into  two 
‘  Perfons,  fubfifl ;  according  to  what  we  have  learn’d 
‘  from  the  Prophets,  and  from  Chrifl  himfelf,  and  as 
1  it  is  contain’d  in  die  Symbol.  After  we  have  efta- 
« blilh’d  thofe  Truths  with  all  the  Care  poflible,  the 
‘  holy  and  oecumenical  Council  has  forbade  every  Body 
4  to  write,  compofe,  maintain,  or  teach  a  contrary 
4  Dcffrine.  That  if  any  Body  was  prefumptuous 
‘  enough  to  compofe,  propofe,  or  teach  another  Sym- 

It  t  m  m  m  * 


6  World,  in  a  pacifick  Manner,  which  was  the  Truth : 
That  he  had  aflifled  at  the  Council ,  after  the  Example 
of  the  great  Conftantine ,  not  to  fhew  his  Power,  but 
to  fupport  by  his  Authority  the  Decilions  they  were 
to  make  in  Matters  of  Faith  ;  that  there  Ihoyld  be 
‘  no  longer  any  Divifions  among  the  People  for  the 
c  Dodlrine,  but  that  they  might  all  honour  God  with 
£  the  fame  Heart,  and  the  fame  Mouth.’ 

This  Difcourfe  of  Marcian  was  immediately  fol¬ 
low’d  by  the  loud  and  repeated  Acclamations  of  the 
whole  Alfembly  ;  thefe  Acclamations  being  ended, 
and  Anathema  pronounced  a-n'ew  againfl  Nejlorius ’ 
EutycheSy  and  Diofcorus  ;  Marcian  gave  them  to  un¬ 
derftand,  that  the  Catholick  Faith  having  been  declar’d 
by  the  holy  and  general  Council, ,  according  to  the  Ex- 
pofltion  of  the  blefied  Fathers  ;  he  wanted  to  contri¬ 
bute  all  in  his  Power  towards  taking  off,  for  the  fu- 
turej  all  Occafion  of  Difpute:  That  therefore  lie 
commanded,  that  whofoever,  either  Soldier,  Clerk,  or 
Laick,  fhould  be  found  difputing  of  the  Faith,’  or 
making  feditious  Affemblies,  if  a  private  Perfon 
fhould  be  banifh’d  from  the  imperial  City;  if  a  Sol¬ 
dier,  broke;  if  a  Clerk,  depos’d.  He  added,  further, 
that  he  had  order’d  fome  Regulations  to  be  made* 
which,  to  preferve  the  Honour  due  to  their  Reverence* 
he  had  referv’d  to  them,  judging  more  proper,  that 
they  fhould  be  publifh’d  by  the  Authority  of  the  Sy¬ 
nod,  than  by  his  Edict ;  therefore  he  commanded  Be - 
ronician  to  read  them. 

The  firfl  forbids  the  Monks,  feveral  of  whom,  un¬ 
der  Pretence  of  a  folitary  Life,  diflurb’d  the  Peace  of 
the.  Church,  building  for  the  future  any  Monaftery 
againfl  the  Confent  of  the  Bifhop,  and  of  the  Mafter 
of  the  Place.  He  fubmits  them  all  to  the  Diocefan, 
and  orders  them  to  remain  in  their  Solitude,  and  to 
mind  nothing  but  Faffing  and  Praying,  without  trou¬ 
bling  themfelves  about  fecular  or  eccleflaftical  Affairs, 
unlefs  their  Bifhop  would  employ  them  on  fome  Oc¬ 
cafion. 

The  fecond  Regulation  is  likewife  againfl  the  Clerks 
and  Monks,  who,  thirfting  after  Money,  take  upon 
them  the  Care  of  temporal  Affairs,  became  Farmers, 
or  Stewards  of  particular  Houfes ;  and  forbids  them 
to  take  for  the  future  any  fuch  Employment,  unlefs 
their  own  Bifhop  defires  them  to  take  Care  of  the  In¬ 
heritances  of  the  Church  ;  under  the  Penalty  of  incur¬ 
ring,  for  the  firfl  Time,  the  eccleflaftical  Cenfures ; 
and  in  Cafe  they  continu’d,  of  being  depriv’d  of  their 
Dignity. 

By  tire  third  Regulation  the  Clerks  immatricuJatedi 


in  one  Church,  are  forbidden  to  go  to  ferve  another* 
‘  bol,  to  thofe  who  are  converted  from  the  Pagamfm ,  unlefs  it  be  thofe  who  have  been  oblig’d  to  fly  from 

‘  I'rf''  othcr  Superfhtion,  or  Merely,  to  the  their  Province  for  fome  Calamities  happen’d  to  it 
‘  Inith:  If  lie  be  a  Bifhop,  he  mull  be  depriv’d  of  The  Excommunication  is  order’d  againll  thofe  who 
‘  hl*  ‘■■pilcopal  Dignity  ;  it  a  Clerk,  he  mutt  be  ex-  receive  a  Clerk  belonging  to  another  Bifliop  and 

‘  pdl  d  from  among  the  Clergy;  it  a  Monk,  or  againft  him  who  is  thus  receiv’d,  till  he  returns  to  his 
4  a  Laick,  let  Anathema’s  be  pronounced  againfl  own  Church. 

4  him.* 

This  Deliberation  plcafed  much  the  Emperor 
Martian,  who,  to  exprefs  his  Satisfaction  to  the 
fathers,  came  to  the  Council  at  the  feventh  ScfTion, 
which  was  the  25th  of  October ,  on  the  Feaft  of  St.  Eu¬ 
phoria,  By  the  Difcourfe  lie  made,  firfl  in  Latin ,  to 
keep  up  the  Majcfty  of  the  Empire ;  and  afterwards  in 
Grcchy  to  be  undcrltood  of  all  the  Fathers;  he  fliew’d, 
that  ‘  haying  been  rais’d  to  the  Throne  by  the  Con- 
‘  duff  of  the  Divine  Providence,  his  firfl  Care,  and 
‘  his  moft  important  Affair,  had  been  that  of  the 
|  I'aith;  t^at  finding  the  Church  divided,  by  the  he- 
(  Jc,,°tlox  Opinions  which  lomc,  cither  by  Avarice,  or 
'  anity,  had  fpread  among  the  People,  to  corrupt 

*  t Ivi  _ .1  ..  n.  n  •  .  .  _  1*  .  f  1  1 


After  thefe  Regulations  had  been  read,  the  Fathers 
afk’d  Leave  of  the  Emperor  to  return  to  their 
Churches ;  but  Marcian  defir’cl  them  to  flay  three  or' 
four  Days  longer,  to  conclude  all  the  Affairs  which 
were  left  undecided. 

The  Fathers,  according  to  the  Emperor's  Defire, 
met  again,  and  held  the  eighth  Scffion  j  in  which  they 
infilled,  that  Lhcodorct  fhould  anathematize  Neftorius . 
That  Prelate  anfwer’d,  that  lie  had  prefented  feveral 
Petitions  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  Legates  of  the 
moft  reverend  Archbifliop  Leo  ;  in  which  lie  explain’d 
clearly  his  Faith,  and  afk’d  they  fhould  be  read.  The 
Bi Ih ops  anfwer’d,  6  We -will  not  have  them  read  over 

/  •  I  I  1  •  A  ■  4  •  ... 


t  anity,  had  fpread  among  the  People,  to  corrupt  4  again,  but  only  that  thou  fhould  immediately  ana- 
t  ie  Minds,  and  alter  the  Dodlrine  off  the  holy  Fa-  ‘  thematize  Neftorius:  In  vain  Thcodoret  alledg’d  that 
i  lcrs :  l  ,  ^ac^  affenibled  the  Prelates  from  all  the  lie  had  been  educated  among  the  Orthodox  ;  that  he 


4  ^jrts  of  the  World,  perfuaded  tiiat  they  would  rea- 
4  W  undergo  the  Fatigues  of  a  long  Journey,  in 
,  Hopes  that  their  Aflembly  would  difllpate  the 
,  which  Hcrcfy  attempted  to  fpread  over  the 

,  jfrt»odox  Dodlrinc  ;  that  he  conjured  them  to  banifh 

‘  htv" ^m°n?  thcm  5111  Sllirft  oI  1?aftion  antl  Parcia'  himfelf  of  the  Accufation  allcdg’d  againfl  him/Thac 
*  that  they  might  thereby  declare  to  the  whole  he  anathematiz’d  Neftorius ,  Eutytbes*  and  all  thofef 


lie  had  been  educated  among  the  Orthodox  ;  that  he 
had  preach’d  the  orthodox  Dodlrinc*,  that  lie  had 
condemn’d  Neftorius  and  Eutyches ,  and  all  thofe  whofd 
Faith  was  erroneous ;  that  he  did  not  care  to  return 
to  Ills  City  ;  that  he  wanted  no  Honour;  that  it  was 
not  for  that  he  was  come  to  the  Council ,  but  to  iiiftify 


lo  C 


who* 
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who  made  of  the  only  Son  of  God  two  Sons.  All 
that  could  not  farisfy  the  Council ,  and  he  was  oblig’d 
to  pronounce  thefe  very  Words  ;  Anathema  to  Nefto- 
rius,  and  to  whomfoever  do  not  call  the  Virgin  Mary 
Mother  of  God and  who  divide  his  only  Son  in  two. 
The  Commifiaries,  on  this  Declaration,  faid,  that  there 
was  no  more  Room  to  fufpefi  Theodoret ,  who  had  ana¬ 
thematiz’d  Neftorius  in  their  Prefence,  and  fubfcribed 
to  their  Definition  of  Faith,  and  to  the  Epiftle  of  Leo, 
who  had  already  receiv’d  him  into  his  Communion, 
and  judg’d  that  he  ought  to  be  reftor’d  to  his  See.  All 
the  Bifhops  anfwer’d,  that  Theodoret  was  worthy  of  his 
See  •  that  Theodoret,  Catholick  Dofior,  might  return  to 
his  Church. 

In  the  ninth  Sefiion,  held  the  27th  of  Oftober, 
Ibas ,  Bifhop  of  Edejfa ,  who  had  been  depos’d  by  Di- 
ofcorus ,  was  reftor’d  to  his  See. 

In  the  tenth  Sefiion,  the  Differences  between  Baf- 
fian ,  Bifhop  of  Ephefus ,  depos’d  by  Leo ,  and  Stephen , 
elefied  in  his  Place,  were  debated ;  and  the  Fathers^ 
feem’d  inclin’d,  at  firft,  to  confirm  the  Election  of 
Stephen:  But  the  Commifiaries  faid,  that  they  were 
of  Opinion,  that  neither  Stephen,  nor  Baffian,  were 
worthy  of  the  See  in  Queftion  *,  becaufe,  according  to 
all  Circumftances,  and  the  Depofitions  of  Witnefies, 
they  had  both  ulurp’d  it;  but  that  another  fhouid  be 
elefied,  whofe  Faith  could  be  found  pure,  and  his 
Life  innocent,  to  govern  the  Church  of  Ephefus: 
That,  however,  they  ought  to  leave  it  to  the  Council, 
to  order  in  that  Affair  what  he  fhouid  think  proper. 
The  Fathers  approv’d  their  Propofition,  and  order’d 
that  another  Bifhop  fiiould  be  defied  for  the  Metro¬ 
polis  of  the  Lejfer  Afia  ;  and  that  Baffian  and  Stephen 
fiiould  retain  only  the  Dignity  of  the  Epifcopacy, 
without  exercifing  their  Funfiions  ;  and  allow’d  them 
for  their  Subfiftance,  each  two  hundred  golden  Sols, 
which  were  to  be  rais’d  upon  the  Revenues  of  the 
Church ;  which  two  hundred  Sols  would  have  amounted 
to  two  hundred  Ducats. 

The  twelfth  Sefiion  was  alfo  fpent  in  terminating 
the  Differences  between  Sabinian,  Bifhop  of  Parr  aha, 
depos’d  by  Diofcorus  in  the  Conciliabulum  of  Ephefus, 
and  Athanafuis,  defied  in  his  Place.  The  Council  re¬ 
ftor’d  Sabinian  to  his  See,  and  as  for  Athanafuis,  who 
was  really  a  very  bad  Man,  tho’  by  his  artificious 
Complaints  he  had  impos’d  upon  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
he  was  fent  to  Maximus  of  Antioch,  and  to  his  Synod, 
to  examine,  in  the  Term  of  eight  Months,  the  old 
and  new  Accufations  brought  again  ft  him ; .  that  if 
they  were  found  true,  he  fiiould  not  only  be  depos’d 
of  the  Epifcopacy,  but  fubjefi,  likewife,  to  the  Pu- 
nifhment  of  the  fectilar  Laws:  And  that  if  he  was 
neither  accus’d,  nor  convified,  in  the  Term  preferib’d, 
lie  fiiould  be  reftor’d  to  his  See,  and  Sabinian  retain 
the  Dignity  of  Bifhop,  and  maintain’d  out  of  the 
Revenues  of  the  Church  of  Parrha,  according  to  the 
Determination  of  Maximus. 

This  Affair  being  thus  terminated,  the  Pope’s  Le¬ 
gates,  and  the  Commifiaries,  quitted  the  Council,  but 
the  oriental  Bifhops  flay’d,  and  made  27  Canons,  or 
30,  according  to  the  Greek  Copy,  for  the  Regulation 
of  the  ccckfiaflical  Dilcipline.  The  fxth  forbids  ab- 
folutc  Ordinations,  i.  c.  thofe  made  without  the  Clerk 
being  tied  to  the  Service  of  fome  Church,  and  aniui- 
latcs  all  thole  made  in  that  Manner.  'Flic  ninth  for¬ 
bids  the  Clerk  who  lias  a  Suit  of  I. aw  againft  another, 
to  leave  the  Tribunal  of  his  own  Bifhop,  or  of  his 
Synod,  to  claim  the  (ocular  Judges,  and  fubjefi  the 
Delinquents  to  the  ccclcfiafticai  Confutes.  The  twelfth 
depoles  the  Bifhops,  who  by  their  Importunities  will 
obtain  imperial  Pragmaticks  to  divide  the  Provinces, 
which  is  the  Caufe  that,  againft  chcecclefiaUical  Order, 
there  appear  two  Metropolitans  in  one  ;  and  orders, 
that  the  Cities  to  which  the  Emperors  give  the  Name 
of  Metropolis,  fhal!  retain  that  Title,  without  Jurif- 
difiion,  leaving  it  wholly  to  the  antient  Metropolitan. 
The  fourteenth  forbids  the  Readers,  Plalmilts,  or 
Chanters,  to  take  their  Wives  from  among  Sectaries-, 
and  orders,  that  if  their  Children  had  been  baptiz’d  by 
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Hereticks,  they  fiiould  be  pm  fen  ted  it-  n  , 
if  they  are  not  baptiz’d,  they  flla]j  n  Ulrc!1  ’  and 

Baptifm  in  their  Aflemblies ;  forbiddinJ^n^  tjlc 
the  Orthodox  to  take  Wives' amono  thif  H 
unlefs  they  promife  to  embrace  the  dubt/tcitn*-' 
The  fixtcentb  excommunicates  the  Monks 
who  marry,  and  gives  Leave  to  die  Diocefm v?rs 

if  they  acknowledge  their  Faults,  to  iil'c  r', °p’ 
Companion.  1  Wth 

The  nineteenth  orders,  that  the  Billions  n,.i.  ~ 
ble  two  Synods  every  Year  in  each  'L  cm' 

medy  the  Diforders  which  might  have  cren-  m, 
Diocefes  ;  and  that  tlie  alilcnt  fhall  recciv-  \  r.°  t  leir 

Correction  from  their  Brethren.  uternai 

The  twenty-third  Canon  orders,  that  the  n  r  r 
of  the  Church  of  Conftantinople  .(hall  exnpl  f C  en^or 
City  all  the  Clerks  and  Monks  who  havina  ^ 
communicated  by  their  Bifhops,  come  to  Confi^lZ 
to  excite  Trouble  in  the  ecclefiaftical  State,  andi  ^ 
vatc  Houles,  5  ln  Pn“ 

The  twmty-Jixlb  Canon  to  remedy  the  Abufe 
which  had  crept  into  the  Church,  where  the  Bn 
handled  the  Revenues  of  the  Church,  as  well  VrT 
CEconomifts*,  orders,  that  every  Church  which 
Bifhop,  fhall  likewife  have  an  (Economill  wiln  fLn 
dilpofe  of  its  Revenues  by  the  Bifhop’s  Order 

All  thefe  Canons,  and  the  others  which  I  have  not 
mention’d,  were  calculated  to  reftore  Peace  and  Order 
in  the  Church  ;  but  the  twenty-eighth  did  fet  the  ori¬ 
ental  Bifhops,  and  the  Pope’s  Legates,  at  Variance" 
becaufe  it  was  order’d,  by  it,  that  according  to  the 
Canon  of  the  1 50  Bifhops  who  had  compos’efthe  fird 
General  Council  of  Conftantinople,  the  mcfl  holy  Church 
of  that  City,  which  was  the  new  Rome,  fhouid  enjoy 
the  Privileges  granted  to  it,  and  be  immediately  next 
in  Rank,  to  the  See  of  the  antient  Rome ;  fo  that  the 
Metropolitans  of  Pont  us ,  Afia ,  and  Thracia ,  and  the 
Bifhops  of  the  Diocefes  eflablifh’d  among  the  Barba¬ 
rians,  could  not,  henceforwards,  be  ordain’d,  but  by 
the  Bifhop  of  Conftantinople .  The  Pope’s  Legates 
hearing  of  that  Canon,  caus’d  the  Council  to  be  re- 
aftembled,  where  they  complain’d  to  the  Commifiaries 
of  the  Emperor,  that  the  preceding  Day,  after  they 
had  left  the  Affcmbly,  the  Biihops  who  had  flay’d, 
had  done  fomething  which  they  thought  contrary  to 
the  Canons,  and  to  the  Difcipline  of  the  Church; 
therefore  they  requir’d,  that  the  Ads  fhouid  be  read, 
to  Jet  the  whole  Fraternity  know  the  Jufticc  or  In- 
juftice  of  thofe  Ordinances.  The  Archdeacon  Alt  ins 
anfwer’d,  that  it  was  tlie  Cuftorn,  after  the  principal 
Things  relating  to  Faith  had  been  terminated  in  the 
Synods,  (for  which  they  had  been  aflembled)  to  treat 
of  Affairs  of  Ids  Importance,  which  fiiould  offer ; 
that  the  Church  of  Conftantinople  having  feme  parti¬ 
cular  ones,  the  Legates  had  been  defir’d  to  be  prelent 
at  their  Examcn,  which  they  had  refus’d,  cxculing 
them  (elves  on  their  not  having  Order  to  do  it*,  that 
tlie  Commifiaries  of  the  Emperor  had  judg’d  proper 
that  they  fiiould  be  terminated  in  the  Council,  and  that 
the  Bifhops  left  had  done  it  publicity,  and  juridically. 
The  Commifiaries  order’d,  that  the  Canon  complain  u 
of  fiiould  be  read,  which  was  found  fign’d  by  all  the 
Bifhops.  Lucent  ins,  one  of  the  Legates,  having  laid 
that  the  Subfcriptions  had  been  extorted  ;  all  the  fa¬ 
thers  cried,  No  Body  has  forced  us.  Lucent  ms  added, 
that  defpifing  the  318  Biihops  who  had  compos  d  the 
Council  of  Nice ,  tlie  Authors  ol  that  Canon  had  men¬ 
tion’d  but  the  150  of  the  Council  ol  ConjhtnJitioptL  , 
that  if  that  Church  had  enjoy’d  that  Privilege  o 
Years  before,  as  they  pretend,  they  had  110  Neci 
to  reftore  it;  but  if  not,  they  had  no  Authouty  to 

dlablifh  it.  Ait  ins  afked  him,  if  the  Legates  had  any 

Order  of  Pope  Leo  on  that  Subjefi,  and  if  they  ut , 
they  fiiould  fiievv  it.  Bouifacius  reail  then  an  ,tu 
of  his  Inflmfiions,  written  in  thefe  lerms:  °n 

*  fufler  the  Conflitutions  made  by  the  holy  ratm 


fuffer  the  Conflitutions  made  by  the  holy  \ 
to  be  violated,  or  fiiorten’d,  by  the  J  ementy  or  •  ) 
whofoever  ;  but  be  careful  to  preferve  m  Y0U1  . 
foil  the  Dignity  of  ours ;  and  if  any  Body, 
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,  ;n  the  Splendor  and  Power  of  their  Ci- 

,in°  to  ufurp  fomething  new  for  them- 

‘  ^’eS)  oppofe  it,  with  all  the  neceffary  Refolu- 

.  f 

‘  This  Inftruftion  having  been  read,  the  Commif- 
f,ries  order’d  that  the  Legates  and  the  Bifliops  jhould 
\\  Aac  the  Canons  on  which  they  pretended  their 
fvrh?  was  founded.  Pafcbafinus  read  the  fifth  Canon 
fV  Council  of  Nice,  in  thefe  Terms:  1  The  Ro- 
Church  has  had  always  the  Primacy  ;  let  it  be 
(  Screed,  then,  that  the  Bifliop  of  Alexandria  fliall 
t  jvlVe  the  Power  in  Egypt ,  becaufe  fuch  is  the  Cuftom 
t  f  the  BiHiop  of  Rome.*  ALtius  produced  the  fame 
Canon,  but  without  the  firft  and  laft  Words,  which 
related  to  the  Dignity  of  the  Roman  See,  as  the  Le¬ 
gate  had  cited  them.  Afterwards,  that  of  the  Council 
of  CoiijUntinople  was  read,  which  order’d,  that  the 
Biihop  of  that  See  fhould  have  the  Honour  ot  the 
Primacy,  after  the  Roman  Bifliop,  becaufe  Conftanti - 
nople  was  the  new  Rome.  The  Commiflaries  afk’d, 
then,  the  Prelates  of  the  Diocefes  of  Afia  and  Pontus , 
jf  they  had  fubferib’d  of  their  own  free  Wills,  or  by 
Compulfion.  Seven  Ajiatick  Metropolitans,  viz.  Dio - 
„cncs  of  Cijyck ,  Florentine  of  Sardes ,  Mar  ini  an  of  Si- 
guides,  Per  gamins  of  Antioch  in  Pifidia ,  Rom  anus  of 
Myrra,  Nunechitts  of  Laodicca  in  the  firft  Phrygia , 
Critonian  of  Afrodifmdes  in  Carta,  and  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Provinces  of  the  Hellefpont,  Lydia,  the  firft  and 
fecond  Lycia ,  Caria,  Pifidia,  and  Phrygia ,  and  fix 
Metropolitans  of  Pontus ,  Thalajjius  of  Cafarea  in  the 
firft  Cappadocia,  Calagerius  of  Claudiopolis,  Peter  of 
6 '(wyes,  Elen t her i its  of  Chalcedon ,  Seleucus  of  Amafta, 
Eufibius  of  Ancyra,  and  all  the  other  Bifliops,  pro¬ 
filed,  that  no  Violence  had  been  offer’d  "to  them  to 
Sign  the  Canon  in  Difpute.  Eufehius  of  Dorylea  ad¬ 
ded,  that  he  had  read  the  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Conftanti  nople  to  Leo,  and  that  he  had  receiv’d  it. 
Then  the  Commiflaries  concluded,  that  by  the  Tefti- 
monies  of  the  Biihops,  and  by  the  Ordinations  made 
by  the  BiHiop  of  Conjlantinople ,  all  Primacy  and  prin¬ 
cipal  Honour  ihould  be  preferv’d  to  the  Archbifhop 
of  the  antient  Rome ,  and  that  after  him  the  Arch¬ 
bifhop  of  Constantinople,  which  was  the  new  Rome, 
ihould  have  the  fame  Honour.  This  Opinion  was 
approv’d  by  the  Acclamations  of  the  whole  Council, 
Lucentius,  the  Pope’s  Legate,  excepted,  who  was  re¬ 
duced  to  make  a  Proteftation  againft  all  that  had  been 
done  in  that  Affair,  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  ecclefl- 
aftical  Difcipline  ;  he  afk’d,  that  his  Proteftation 
fhould  be  inferred  in  the  A£ts,  that  they  might  make 
their  Report  to  the  principal  BiHiop  of  the  whole 
Church,  (as  they  call’d  him)  who  would  a£t  as  he 
thought  fit,  to  defend  his  See  againft  the  Injury  offer’d 
to  it,  and  to  oppofe  the  Infraction  of  the  Canons. 
John  of  Sebafl  addrcfflng  himfelf  to  the  Commiflaries, 
laid,  JVe  are  all  of  the  Advice  of  your  Magnificence. 
And  the  Commiflaries  anfwer’d,  fpcaking  to  the  Le¬ 
gates,  The  whole  Synod  approve  what  wc  have  pro- 
Vo  fed 


Thus  was  ended  the  great  and  celebrated  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  which  has  always  been  held  in  Veneration  by 
the  univerial  Church;  lb  that  the  Greeks  ufed  every 
Year  to  make  a  folenin  Commemoration  of  it  in  their 
Office,  for  the  Month  of  July. 

The  Emperor  Marc  tan,  defiring  to  join  the  tem¬ 
poral  to  the  eccleflaftical  Authority,  had  an  Ed i£l  pub- 
liiifd  (/,  4.  Cod.  De  Stimma  'Trinit.)  to  confirm  the 
Council,  forbidding  all  Perfons  to  difpute  any  more  of 
l^c  Faith, or  to  bring  in  Queftion  the  Definitions  made, 
under  very  fevere  Penalties.  This  Edi£t  was  addref- 
Il'd  to  Sporiatus  ;  but  as,  notwithftanding  his  Edidt, 
the  Hcreticks  continued  to  make  their  feditious  Affem- 
hlits,  and  to  teach  their  Errors,  Marcian  was  obliged 
t0  addrefs  another,  in  the  Month  of  March,  to  Vinco - 
W/j,  tlefigiVd  Conful,  by  which  he  renew'd  the  Pro¬ 
hibitions  made  in  the  firft,  and  order'd  the  Judges  to 
punifli  feverely  the  Delinquents. 

fhe  fit tli  General  Council,  is  the  fecond  of  Con - 
ll  nut  imp! e,  aflembled  in  the  Year  of  Christ  553  ;  of 
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Pope  Vigtlius  14;  and  of  the  Emperor  Juft  man  17. 

This  fifth  General  Council  is  one  of  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  Points  of  the  eccleflaftical  Hiftory,  from  which 
the  Enemies  of  the  Roman  See  pretend  to  draw  very 
great  Confequences  againft  the  Popes.  It  is  what 
obliges  me  to  make  a  flneere  and  exad  Narration  of 
what  was  tranfafted  in  that  great  Aflembly,  -  and  I 
hope  without  being  accus’d  of  quoting  Romances  ; 
fince  I  confult  none  but  the  beft  Authors  on  this  Oc- 
caflon,  as  I  have  done  on  all  others. 

Evagtitis,  l.  4.  c.  3S.  fays,  that  the  Subject  of  the 
Convocation  ot  this  Council,  was,  that  the  Partifans  of 
the  Doftrine  of  Origen,  liaving  extraordinarily  multi¬ 
plied  themidves  in  die  Monarteries  of  PaleSlina  and 
particularly  in  that  called  the  new  Laura-,  Eiftochius 
undertook  to  rout  them  out,  and,  in  Faft,  fucceeded 

in  jus  Entcrprize.  Having  thus  been  expelled  from 
their  Monaftenes  they  fpread  thcmfdves  throughout 
everai  Places,  where  they  gain’d  a  vaft  Number  of 
I  erions  to  their  Party.  Theodoras  Afcidas,  fiifhop  of 
Ufnrea  in  Cappadocia ,  who  was  always  near  the  Em¬ 
peror,  took  them  under  his  Protection,  made  a  oreat 
Noife  at  Court,  and  pretended  that  there  was  nothin* 
but  Injuftice  and  Impiety  in  the  Proceeding  of  E11- 
ftocbius .  This  Biihop  of  Jerufalem,  to  clear  himfelf 
of  fuch  Accufations,  fent  to  Constantinople,  Rufus  Ab¬ 
bot  of  the  Monaftery  of  Tbeodo/ms ,  and  Conoh  Ab¬ 
bot  of  the  Monaftery  of  Saba,  both  very  confiderable 
as  well  for  their  perfonal  Merit,  as  for  the  vaft  Num¬ 
ber  of  Solitaries  they  had  under  their  Conduft.  They 
were  accompanied  in  their  Journey  by  feveral  others 
very  little  inferior  to  them  in  Dignity,  When  they 
were  arrived  at  Constantinople,  they  fpoke  but  of  Ori¬ 
gin,  Evagrius,  and  Didymus  ;  but  Theodoras,  Biihop 
oi  Cappadocia,  wanting  to  elude  the  Queftion,  pro¬ 
pos’d  the  Affair  of  Theodoras,  Biihop  of  MobliteSte 
of  Theodor et,  and  of  Idas.  The  firft  Queftion  pro!' 
pos’d,  was,  to  know  if  it  was  permitted  to  pronounce 
Anathema  againft  the  Dead ;  Euty chins,  who  was' 
there  prefent,  anfwered,  that  it  was  a  Queftion  which 
wanted  not  a  long  Difcuflion,  fince  King  Joftah  had 
not  only  caufed  the  Priefts  of  the  Devil  to  be  put  to 
Death,  but  had  likewife  deftroy’d  the  Tombs  of  thofe 
dead  long  before.  The  whole  Affembly  approved 
tins  Advice,  which  engaged  the  Emperor  to  afiemble 
the  fifth  Council ,  for  the  Condemnation  of  the  three 
Chapters,  or  the  Writings  of  Theodoras  of  Mop  Sue  Sic 
of  Theodoret,  and  of  Ibas ;  which  met  the  4th  of 
May  of  the  Year  553,  and  where  Euty  chins,  lately 
made  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  prefided  :  There 
were,  befidcs,  two  other  Patriarchs,  viz.  Apollinaris 
of  Alexandria,  and  Domnus  of  Antioch,  and  the  De¬ 
puties  of  EuSiochitis  of  Jerufalem,  with  feveral  Metro¬ 
politans  and  Bifliops,  amounting  to  160. 

When  they  were  aflembled,  John  the  Silentiarins 
enter’d  the  Aflembly,  and  prefenred  them  witli  a  Wri¬ 
ting  from  the  Emperor ;  in  which,  after  he  had  ex¬ 
plain’d  what  his  PrcdcccfTors  had  done  to  exterminate 
tiie  Hercfics,  lie  fpoke  of  the  Care  lie  had  took  for 
the  fame  End,  againft  die  NeStor tans  and  Euty chians ; 
in  which,  however,  he  had  not  fucceeded,  becaufe 
they  defended  their  Errors  by  the  Writings  of  Thco - 
torus  of  MopfueSie ,  of  lbas,  and  of  Edejfa ,  and  of 
Theodoret  of  Cyr\  which,  they  laid,  had  been  appro¬ 
ved  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  that  to  be  di veiled 
of  that  fpccious  Cloak  they  difguifed  their  Impieties 
with,  he  had  caufed  the  Writings  of  thofe  three  Au¬ 
thors  to  be  condemned  by  the  Bifliops  then  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  that  Vitgilius  himfelf,  BiHiop  of  Rome,  had 
feveral  Times  anathematiz’d  them  ;  to  whom  he  had 
fent.  lately  a  Writing  on  that  Subject,  and  cxpedled 
his  Anfwcr  every  Hour.  To  this  the  Emperor  ad¬ 
ded  his  Pro  fell!  on  of  Faith,  and  towards  the  End  dc- 
fir’d  the  Fathers  to  pronounce  on  thefe  three  Chiefs 
what  they  thought  the  moft  agreeable  to  the  Truth  of 
the  Gofpel ;  and  not  make  the  lead  Difficulty  to  con¬ 
demn  Theodoras,  whofc  Name  had  been  for  a  con¬ 
fiderable  Time  blotted  out  of  the  Dypticks  of  his 
Church. 


The 
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COUNCILS. 


The  Council  had  already  invited  Pope  Vigilius  to 
come  to  take  ills  Place  among  them,  and  to  termi¬ 
nate  with  them,  as  he  had  promifed,  the  Controverfy 
of  the  three  Chapters,  which  divided  the  Chriltian 
World.  He  had  anfwer’d,  that  the  next  Day  he 
would  let  them  know  what  lie  thought  of  their  Af- 
fcmbly.  This  Anfwer  having  been  brought  to  the 
Council ,  they  lent  to  him  the  fame  Deputies  a  fecontl 
Time,  to  defire  him  to  join  with  them  in  order  to 
give  Peace  to  the  Church;  this  Deputation  was  com- 
pofed  of  three  Patriarchs  and  fixtecn  Metropolitans. 
Vigilius  gave,  this  fecond  Time,  a  politive  Aniwer, 
that  he  could  not  alii  11  at  the  Council ,  becaufe  he  had 
with  him  but  few  occidental  Bifliops,  when  as  the 
Number  of  the  Oriental  was  too  great  ;  but  that  he 
was  putting  his  Opinion  in  Writing,  which  he  would 
fend  to  the  Emperor.  The  Bifliops  were  not  fatisfy’d 
with  this  Aniwer,  againft  which  they  objected,  that 
the  fmall  Number  of  the  wellern  Bifhops  could  not 
hinder  the  holding  of  the  Council ,  fince  in  thofe  which 
had  preceded,  there  were  few  or  none  of  the  weftern 
Bifliops  :  That  Vigilius  had  fome  near  him  of  Illyria 
and  Africa  ;  and  that  lie  had  promifed  to  Kitty  chins  of 
Conf  antinople ,  with  whom  lie  was  in  Communion  to 
convoke  a  General  Council ,  to  terminate  that  Difpute. 
But  Vigilius  could  have  arfwcr’d  them,  fays  M.  Go- 
deau,  'Tan.  IV.  Hift.  Ecclcfiaf  Lib.  2.  That  it  had  been 
agreed  between  the  Emperor,  and  the  Italian  and  Afri¬ 
can  Prelates,  that  they  fhould  be  called  to  the  Council 
in  equal  Number  with  the  eaftern  Bifliops ;  and  that 
againft  this  Agreement  he  could  not,  not  would  hold  a 
Synod  with  them. 

In  the  fecond  Selfion,  held  the  8th  of  May,  a  Re¬ 
port  was  made  of  this  Anfwer,  and  of  the  two  De¬ 
putations  the  Emperor  had  lent  to  Vigilius ,  of  the 
principal  Pcrfons  of  his  Court,  among  whom  was  Be - 
lijjdrius ,  the  Patrice  Liberties ,  with  the  Prelates  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  the  Judges  defired  the  Fathers  not  to 
defer  any  longer  the  Examcn  of  the  three  Chapters 
for  which  they  were  affembled,  in  order  to  give  Peace 
to  the  Church  ;  but  before  they  begun  that  Examcn 
they  did  judge  proper  to  fend  a  Citation  in  form  to 


the  Pope  w:is  p relent ;  Sabinian ,  Projcftus ,  and  Paul, 
that  they  could  not  be  there  while  their  Archbifhop 
was  abienr,  to  whom  they  were  anfwcrable  for  their 
Conduct. 

The  third  SelTion  was  fpent  in  hearing  the  Report 
of  thole  Deputations,  and  in  making  a  Profeflion  of 
faith,  whereby  the  Bifliops  protefted  to  follow  the 
JVcifions  ol  tlie  lour  Councils,  of  Nice,  of  Conjl  ami¬ 
ne  pie,  of  Epht/us  the  firft,  ol'  Chalcedon ;  and  the 
Dodrinc  ol  the  antient  Fathers  and  Dodlors  of  the 
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In  the  lourih  .SVflkm,  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  as  it  appeared  by  his  Letters  to  Aurelian  ol  Arles,  ana 
read  the  Extracts  ol  the  Books  of  Theodoras  of  Mop-  to  Valentinian  of  Tanes  \  and  by  his  Sentence  again  a 
fii.jlf ,  which  cXt  itLil  the  Indignation’ of  the  Fathers  the  Deacons  Rujtiats  and  Stephen,  which  he  Intel  ouilcti 


fa-,  but  fome  of  thofe  Epiftles  were  nwrw, 
and  forged  by  Hereticks,  in  which  jCf  F<% 

tulated  himfelf  after  the  Death  of  Cyril  PJ,  C°n8ra- 
in  Terms  beneath  not  a  Bifhop  oiilv  PP‘drk> 

There  wanted  no  other  Proof  Au  «f 
ing  fpurious,  but  its  being  direfted 
Antioch  dead  before  Cyril.  The  Laws  of  VP* 
and  of  Valentinian ,  are  alfo  related  in  tiifr 
otherwife,  than  they  are  in  the  Code  whe  7Wf//> 
no  mention  made  of  Theodoras  of  McpP thcrc  is 
makes  me  believe  that  the  Afts  of  tlmclmlP 
been  corrupted  in  fome  Places  by  Hereticks  °  iaVc 

Vigilius,  as  we  have  obferved  already,  had  ™  -r 
to  put  Ills  Opinion  on  the  three  Chapters  in  u? -fc:i 
and  to  fend  it  to  the  Emperor;  which  hc d’d^1^ 
ample  Manner,  anfwering  in  his  Conftitutioi  \  *n 
clc  for  Article,  to  the  fixty  Errors  extracted 
Books  of  Theodoras,  which  JuJHnian  had  mar Wa* 
liis  Writing,  condemning  them  by  the  Scripture  d  ^ 
the  Authority  of  tlie  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Chu  K 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  Pcrfons  of  Theodore  of  ft, 
and  of  Theodoret,  he  fays,  that  having  not  been  ft* 
jedfced  to  tlie  Anathema,  neither  by  the  Erfl  Council 
Ephefus,  nor  by  that  of  Chalcedon,  he  could  not  do  it 
Fie  alledges,  to  fupport  his  Sentiments,  the  Authori-v 
of  the  Popes  No  and  Gclaftus,  who  /hewed,  that ' 
was  not  tlie  Cuftom  of  the  Roman  Church  to  aaath^ 
matize  any  Body  after  dieir  Death,  much  lefsBilW 
who  had  been  judged  by  God.  He  relates,  alfo,  what 
Denis  of  Alexandria  had  done  in  the  A/fair  ot  Nc^os 

Bifhop  of  Egypt,  whole  Writings  he  condemned,  be¬ 
caufe  they  contained  the  Errors  of  the  Millenaries  but 
without  touching  his  Pcrfon,  bccaufc  lie  was  dcai 
Vigilius  acids,  afterwards,  rive  Anathema’s,  againft 
thofe  who  fhould  maintain  the  Errors  marked  jn  it  • 
la/lly  he  forbid  eveiy  body  to  condemn  either  Theo¬ 
dore  of  Mopfuejle ,  or  Theodoret  of  Cyrc,  or  Ibas  of 
Edejj'a  ;  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  having  pronounced 
nothing  againft  Theodore,  having  received  Theodore!  y 
after  lie  had  anathematifed  Neftcrhts ,  and  reftored  Ibas 
to  his  See,  and  approved  his  Epiftle ;  or  to  reach  or 
write  againft  his  Conftitution  :  But  does  nor  add  any 
Anathema  againft  thofe  who  will  not  be  of  his  Sen¬ 
timent;  to  leave  himfelf  room  to  cm  hi. ice  another  if 
it  was  nccefifary  for  the  Peace  of  die  Church.  The 
Conftitution  is  dated  the  13th  0 f  May,  the  lame  Day 
die  fifth  Scflion  of  the  Council  was  held. 

The  Cardinal  Baronins  fays,  that  the  Emperor  to 
whom  it  was  add  re  fled,  fent  it  to  the  Bifliops.  But 
M.  de  Marc  a ,  Archbifhop  of  Tboulottfe ,  in  the  little 
Book  lie  cau fed  to  be  printed  while  he  was  yet  a  Se¬ 
cular,  and  Prefident  of  the  Parliament  ol  Pen,  de¬ 
viates  from  that  Opinion,  with  all  the  Refped  due  to 
the  Dignity  and  Do&rine  of  lb  great  a  Man  as  was 
Cardinal  Baronins.  His  Rea  fore  do  not  appear  vety 
confiderable.  The  Emperor  had  very  much  at  Heart 
the  Condemnation  of  the  three  Chapters,  and  it  is  lor 
that  Rcafon,  that  in  the  Writing  he  had  addrefied  to 
the  Bifliops  at  the  Beginning  ol  the  Council ,  he  had 
exprefiy  mark’d,  that  the  Pope  had  condemned  them. 


-  V.J 

againft  the  impieties  they  were  filled  with,  and  great 
Acclamaiioi  s  lor  the  Profperity  of  the  Emperor,  who 
had  purged  l!ic  Church  of  that  Zizany.  That  Read¬ 
ing  was  fu/feient,  lay  the  Ads  of  that  Council ;  but 
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the  Deacons  Rujiicus  and  Stephen,  which  he  had  catifcc 
to  be  read.  He  knew  very  well  that  his  Authority 
was  ncccflary  (fays  M.  Godeaa )  for  that  Condemnation. 
In  fad,  in  the  Deputations  of  the  Council  to  him,  nc 
Prelates  a  Hedged  it  as  a  Prejudice;  therefore  couk  ) 

^  ^  -  -  1  1  ^  AM  I"' 
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however,  not  to  appear  to  ad  with  too  much  Prccipi-  be  fuppofed  that  JuJHnian  would  have  been  contuiy 
union,  and  to  omit  nothing  in  the  Examcn  of  that  to  himlelf,  and  would  Jiavc  communicated  to  them  a 
Caufe,  they  dcierrd  their  Judgment  till  another  Sef-  Conftitution  whereby  the  Pcrfons  ol  Theodore ,  tis. 


• 

C'an  1c,  they  dcierrd  their  Judgment  till  another  Scf- 
f:on,  which  was  held  the  i^th  ofjMay. 

In  that  Sellion  was  read  wliat  the  antient  Fathers 
had  wrote  againft  him,  and  particularly  Cyril  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  die  Laws  ol  Thcodofius  and  of  Valentinian , 

1  1  %  ft  «  1  <  ... 


and  Theodoret,  wore  laved  from  the  Anathema 1  nice 
due  re  by  lie  had  given  occalion  to  the  Prelates  or  ex 
ailing  chemlelves  from  doing  what  nt*  wantul  >  t  iu  e 
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audria ,  the  l..aws  of  Thcodofius  and  of  Valentinian ,  fore  he  concealed  part  of  the  Conllitution,  and  1(jv  1 
the  Re  quells  prefented  by  the  Priefls  and  Deacons  of  only  the  firil  Part  of  it,  which  jullificd  that  the  } 
Armenia ,  and  ol  Perfta ,  to  Proclus  of  Ccnf  antinople  ;  had  condemned  the  three  Chapters.  It  is tiuct  u  , 
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the  A  nl wen.  o)  that  Prelate  to  the  Armenians,  and  die 
iaft  Synod  ol  Mojftjlc.  There  were  read  likewife, 
f  nie  J'.piftlw!  ol  d Lee : lore. t  to  Nejlorius ,  and  to  John 
ol Nntioih,  dining,  and  alter  the  lirll  Council  ol'  Ephc- 
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had  condemned  die  three  Chapters.  It  is  ciuen‘  . 
the  fixth  Seflion  he  examined  tlie  Reafons  alic  Bcc  ^ 
Vigilius  on  the  Epiftle  or  Kpillles  oi  Ibas,  / 

were  lb  well  known  and  lb  common  ever  W  * 

J  >ilpute  had  begun,  hy  the  Writings  of  thok  vV 
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r  Wl  and,  among  the  reft,  by  the  Books  of  Fa- 
rLt  it  was  not  neceffary  they  fhould  have 

Xm’d’them  from  the  Conftitution. 

L\n  the  fixth  Sejfton ,  the  Epiftle  of  Ibas  was  read, 
["that  of  Proclus  againft  him;  the  Judgment  of 
a.!U  5yn0d  of  Berite,  and  what  had  happen’d  on  his 
^  hied:  in  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon ,  the  Profeflion  of 
Vith  publish’d  there,  the  A£ts  of  the  firft  Council  of 
vlbfvs  and  the  Epiftle  of  Leo  to  Flavian  of  Conftan- 
'nopl^  5  The  Bifiiops  declar’d,  that  the  Epiftle  of 
XT  was  contrary  to  it,  and  that  whofoever  receiv’d 
•  *  offer’d  an  Injury  to  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon-,  there- 
l1’  jE  Was  condemn’d  as  heretical,  with  an  univcrial 
Anplaufe,  and  an  Anathema  was  once  again  pronoun¬ 
ced  ASamft  N eft  or  i  us,  and  c Theodore  of  Mopfuefte  ;  tho’ 
there °is  nothing  clearer  in  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon , 
than  the  Abfoiution  of  Ibas ,  who  was  judg’d  catho- 
jjek.  In  the  Relation  of  the  Definition  of  Faith,  there 
are  Words  added  which  are  not  in  the  Original,  viz. 
after  our  Lord  Jefus  Cbrift  has  been  mention’d,  one  of 
the  trinity,  which  was  what  the  Scythian  Monks 
wanted  to  be  faid,  and  what  Pope  Ilonnifdas  had  con¬ 
demn'd. 

fn  the  feventh  Scffton,  Conftanthie ,  Treafurer  of  the 
Empire,  caus’d  the  Letters  of  Vigilius  to  Aurelian  of 
slrles9  and  to  Valcntinian  of  tomes,  his  Sentence  of 
Condemnation  againft  his  Deacons,  Rufticus  and  Ste¬ 
phen,  who  had  forlook  him  becaufe  he  had  condemn’d 
the  three  Chapters,  to  be  read. 

In  the  eighth  Sejfiou ,  they  all,  with  one  Voice,  con¬ 
demn’d  the  Herefies  of  Neftortus,  of  Eutyches ,  and  of 
Origen ;  the  Writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopfuefte,  of 
Ihcodorct  of  Cyr  againft  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
Epillle  of  Ibas  of  Edeffa,  and  pronounced  Anathema, 
and  order’d  the  Depofition  againft  the  Clerks  and 
Priefts  who  fhould  have  the  Temerity  to  defend  them. 
In  this  Sentence  they  inferred  twelve  Articles,  the  Be¬ 
lief  and  Confcfiion  whereof  they  defin’d  to  be 
orthodox;  but,  however,  Vigilius ,  and  the  Bifiiops 
who  were  with  them,  refilling  to  fubferibe  to  the 
Determination  of  the  Alfembly,  were  fent  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  into  Exile.  Narfes  had  Vigilius  recall’d  from 
that  Exile,  which  was  not  long  ;  for  fix  Months  after 
the  Separation  of  the  Bifiiops  affembled  at  Conftanti- 
noplc ,  Vigilius  wrote  an  Epiftle  to  Eutychius,  Bifiiop 
of  Ccnftantinople,  in  Form  of  Conftitution  ;  in  which 
he  lays,  that  being  better  enlighten’d,  he  had  found 
in  the  Writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopfuefte,  of  Theodoret 
of  Cyr,  and  of  Ibas  of  Edeffa,  feveral  Errors,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  true  Faith ;  that  he  condemns  Theodore 
and  his  Books,  and  the  Writings  of  the  two  others  ; 
anil  that  if  he  has  cfpous’d  their  Defence  before,  he 
retnidls,  and  annihilates  all  he  has  done  :  That  he 
conliders  as  his  Brothers,  all  tiiofe  who  fhall  condemn 
them,  it  being  certain,  that  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon 
has  never  authoriz’d  their  Blafphcmies.  The  Arch- 
bifhoi  of  Tholoufe,  already  mention’d,  gave  that 
lipid  c  to  the  Publick,  with  its  Verfion,  which  he 
laid  to  have  found  in  an  authentick  Manufcript  of  the 
King  of  France's  Library,  which  the  Copift  had  pla¬ 
ced  in  that  of  the  Emperor  Michael  Palcologuc,  in  the 
Year  1276,  having  wrote  it  from  the  Original  found 
in  the  Library  of  the  Roman  Church,  wrote  in  the 

Yt",r  75.?- 

By  this  Epiftle  it  appears,  that  Vigilius  confirm’d 
the  Judgment  of  the  fifth  Council ;  it  is  true,  that  he 
appears  inconllant  in  his  Comludl,  for  after  lie  had 
Hood  lor  the  three  Chapters,  he  condemn’d  them  ; 
afterwards,  he  undertook  again  their  Defence,  and, 
hilly,  condemn’d  them  folemnly  by  his  lafl  Condi¬ 
tion.  Several  blame  much  this  Variety  of  Senti¬ 
ent,  and  accule  him  of  having  pronounced  his  lad 


Jud 
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jnicnr,  to  be  deliver’d  from  the  Mi  lories  of  his 
c,  rather  than  by  any  new  Knowledge  of  the 
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1  nuh.  But  if  even  that  Suppofition  was  true,  lay  the 
tyiMH  Catholic k  Aut  hors,  that  would  not  be  a  Bar  to 
b  ft  lias's  Authority.  It  is  certain,  lay  they,  that  Vi- 
Vl'ms,  feeing,  after  the  Determination  of  the  Council, 
where  he  would  not  be  prefent,  that  the  Church  was 
more  divided  than  before,  could,  and  even  fhould  have 
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fearch’d  the  Means  to  appeafe  the  Schifm  ;  and  thofe 
Means  could  be  no  other  than  the  Condemnation  of 
the  three  Chapters.  If  it  had  been  a  Queftion  of  the 
Faith,  there  was  no  Medium  to  be  taken  ;  but  it  was 
only  a  Queftion  of  Fadl,  in  which  the  Council  could 
be  miftaken,  as  well  as  the  Pope  •,  for  the  Fadls  which 
are  not  reveal’d  (continue  they)  nor  tranfmitted  to  us 
by  an  ecclefiaftical  Tradition,  can’t  be  the  Objedt  of 
our  Faith,  which  wants  one  of  thefe  two  Things  for  its 

Foundation,  which  mud  be  certain  of  a  divine  Cer¬ 
titude. 


The  Pcrfon  of  Theodore  of  Mopfuefte,  and  the  Wri¬ 
tings  ft  Theodores  of  Cyr ,  and  of  Ibas  of  Edeffa,  were 
not  of  fuch  Importance,  to  break,  for  their  Sake,  the 
Peace  of  the  Church,  and  foment  a  Schifm,  which 
offer’d  the  Mereticks  an  Opportunity  to  cftablifh  their 
erroneous  Opinions  •,  therefore  Vigilius  was  not  to 
blame  to  have  condemn’d  them  after  he  had  approv’d 
them.  It  may  feem  ft  range  to  feveral  Readers,  that 
the  Epiftle  or  Conftitution  of  the  Pope  is  not  found 
in  the  Latin  Ads  of  the  fifth  Council-,  but  that  might 
have  happen’d,  becaufe  loon  after  it  had  been  cele¬ 
brated,  tiie  Adis  were  tranflated  in  Latin  to  be  given  to 
the  Pope,  that  he  might  have  feen  if  he  would  ap¬ 
prove  them,  or  not ;  and  thofe  who  were  with  him 
had  not  thought  of  adding  his  Epiftle  to  it,  which  was 
in  his  Regifters  ;  but  as  they  are  loft,  his  Epiftle  is  loft 
likewife.  That  Latin  Interpretation  is  very  antient, 
and  without  Alteration  •,  for  in  the  14th  Adt  of  the 
fixth  Council  it  is  faid,  that  it  was  kept  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Patriarchate  of  Conftantinople , 

It  is  certain,  that  in  this  Council  the  Bifiiops  con¬ 
demn’d  again  Origen ,  Didyntus ,  and  Evagrins ,  his 
Partilans ;  for  the  Emperor  fent  to  them  a  Copy  of 
an  Edidl  lie  had  made  againft  him,  where  his  Condem¬ 
nation  is  approv’d  by  Vigilius.  Cardinal  Baronins  is 
of  Opinion,  that  they  begun  by  that  Examen  ;  but  if 
we  confider  well  the  Self ions,  we  fhall  find  no  Room 
but  for  the  Affair  of  the  three  Chapters.  What  might 
have  deceiv’d  that  great  Man,  is,  that  Cedrcnus  rela¬ 
ting  what  had  been  done  in  that  Council,  mentions  firft 
the  Condemnation  of  Origen.  Sophronius,  Patriarch 
of  Jerttfalcm,  who  liv’d  a  little  before  the  fixth  oecu¬ 
menical  Council,  in  his  Epiftle  to  Sergius  of  Conftanti¬ 
nople,  profefles  to  receive  the  fifth  Council ,  which  con¬ 
firms  that  of  Cbalcedon,  and  exterminates  and  abolifhes 
the  impious  Dreams  of  Origen,  of  Didyntus,  and  of 
Evagrius  his  Difciplcs ;  and  condemns,  after  them, 
Theodore  of  Mopfuefte,  and  the  two  other  Chapters; 
But  Sophronius  has  not  follow’d  die  hiftorical  Order  of 
the  Time;  and  becaufe  the  Hcrefy  of  Origen  appears 
to  him  of  greater  Confequence,  as  in  Fadl  it  was,  than 
the  three  Chapters,  he  fpcaks  of  that  before  he  fpeaks 
of  tilde.  The  Emperor  Conftanthie  Pogonattis ,  in  his 
Edidl  for  the  Confirmation  of  the  fixth  Council,  re¬ 
lates  that  Condemnation  in  the  lame  Manner ;  and 
Cedrcnus,  and  the  other  Greek  Authors  after  him,  have 
follow’d  him.  The  learned  Annalift  believes  that  the 
Origcnifts  have  extracted  from  the  Adis  the  Difcuffion 


and  Condemnation,  and  all  the  other  Pieces  relating  to 
their  Mafter ;  but  there  is  not  the  lead  Appearance 
that  they  have  ever  been  inlcrtcd  in  the  Latin  Inter¬ 
pretation  given  to  Vigilius ;  and  the  Bifiiops  had  not 
thought  it  neccfliiry,  becaufe  they  had  no  other  Affair 
with  him  but  that  of  the  three  Chapters.  The  Popes 
Pclagitts  the  firll  and  lccond,  and  Gregory  the  Great, 
make  no  mention  of  it ;  and  they  had  not  omitted  it, 
fincc  that  Condemnation  had  been  a  very  firong  Ar¬ 
gument  to  defend  the  fifth  Council  againft  thofe  who 
re  j  edict  l  it:  Therefore  Vigilius,  in  his  Conftitution, 
makes  no  mention  of  it,  tho*  he  mull  have  known 
that  it  had  been  made.  But  as  we  have  heretofore  ob- 
ferv’d,  he  had  already  approv'd  it  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Edict:  of  the  Emperor  "JuJliuian  ;  and  it  was  not  need- 
lary  to  mention  it. 

Thus  ended  the  fifth  Council,  which  was  remarkable 
for  feveral  extraordinary  Events  which  happen’d  du¬ 
ring  its  Celebration,  and  afterwards;  for  it  was  held 


in  Prefence  of  the  Pope,  tho’  he  would  not  aflill  to 
it,  nor  fend  his  Legates,  lie  would  not  agree  to  its 
JO  D  Deli- 
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Definition,  tho*  agreeable  to  his  firft  Sentiments,^ 
Conftantinople  law,  witli  Scandal,  the  firft  Bifliop  of 
the  Chriftian  World  font  into  Exile,  by  a  Catholick  Em¬ 
peror,  who  had  much  refpe&ed  the  holy  See.  The 
Pope  wanted  the  Afliftance  of  Narfes  to  be  rc-call’d 
from  his  Banifiiment,  and  acquiefced  to  the  Condem¬ 
nation  of  the  three  Chapters  which  lie  had  improv’d. 
The  Bifiiops  who  had  forfook  him,  were  reconcil’d  to 
him  ;  and  thofc  who  had  been  united  to  him,  left  him. 
The  ’Here ticks  whom  JuJl  ini  an  thought  to  have 
brought  back  to  the  Church,  grew  more  infolcnt  and 
obllinate,  and  the  Catholicks  were  lcandaliz’d,  and 

fo rm*  d  a  d an gcrous  Sch i fm . 

The  Sixth  General  Council,  v/as  the  third  of  Con- 
Jlantinople ,  held  in  the  Year  ot  Cbrift  6S’o  ;  of  Pope 
Agatho  3  ;  of  the  Emperor  Conft antine  P  agonal  us  i 3  ; 
again  ft  the  Monothdites ,  i.  e.  againft  thole  who  main¬ 
tain’d  that  there  was  but  one  Will  in  Cbrift.  This 
Council  is  call’d  in  Trullo ,  becaufe  aftembled  in  a  Hall 
built  in  Form  of  a  Cupola ,  call’d,  for  that  Reafon, 
trullo. 

This  Council  began  the  7th  of  November  of  the 
fame  Year  680.  The  Number  of  the  Bifiiops  it  was 
compofcd  of,  is  differently  related  •,  the  Greek  Annals 
reckon  289,  Photius  170,  Paul  the  Deacon  150,  and 
Ba/famon  iji  ■,  but  in  the  laft  Sefiion  the  Bifiiops  who 
fubicribed,  together  with  the  Vicars,  and  Legates  of 
thole  who  were  abfent,  were  166.  The  Legates  of 
Pope  Agatho ,  Theodore ,  and  George,  Priefts,  were 
feated  on  the  left  Side,  which  in  the  ecclefiaftical  Af- 
fcmblies  was  the  moft  honourable  Place  ;  the  Patri¬ 
archs  of  Conftantinople  and  Antioch ,  with  the  Legates 
of  the  Sec  of  Alexandria ,  and  thofc  of  Jerufalem,  on 
the  right ;  the  Emperor,  Confuls,  and  Patrices,  in  the 
Middle,  in  the  moft  eminent  Places.  In  the  Middle 
was  eredted  a  Throne  richly  adorn’d,  on  which  was 
placed  the  Book  of  the  Gofjpel,  according  to  antient 
Cuftom. 

The  Legates  of  the  Pope  fpoke  firft,  and  expofed 
the  Caufe  of  their  Arrival  *,  complaining,  that  the 
four  Patriarchs  of  the  See  of  Conftantinople,  Sergius, 
Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and  Peter ,  and  with  them  Cyrus  of 
Alexandria,  and  Theodore  Pharan,  had  introduced  a 
new  Hcrefy  hi  the  Church  •,  teaching,  that  there  was 
but  one  fingle  Will,  and  one  Jingle  Operation  in  Clirift  ; 
and  dclir’d  afterwards,  that  they  Jliould  account  for 
That  Opinion,  and  deduce  the  Caufe  of  that  Novelty. 
The  Emperor  order’d  thofc  mention’d  by  the  Legates 
to  give  tile  Reafons  they  had  for  the  Introduction  of 
the  Novelty  complain M  of.  Macarius  of  Antioch , 
Chief  of  thofc  Hcrcticks,  anfwer’d,  that  he  had  in¬ 
troduced  no  Novelty  in  the  Church,  but  only  taught 
what  he  had  learnt  from  the  facrcd  Synods,  and  the 
antient  Fathers  *  but,  however,  that  he  profefled  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Bifiiops  of  Conftantinople ,  of  Cyrus  of 
Alexandria,  and  of  Pope  Honor  ins.  The  Emperor, 
upon  that  Anfwcr,  find,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  Ma¬ 
carius  in  the  Council,  unlels  he  could  prove  what  he 
had  advanced.  The  Patriarch  promifcd  to  do  it,  and 
alk’d  lor  the  Volumes  of  the  live  (Ecumenical  Co  tm¬ 
esis,  which  were  kept  in  the  Archives  of  the  Patri¬ 
archate  ol  Conftantinople .  When  they  had  been 
brought  to  him,  the  Monk  Stephen ,  a  Difciple  of 
Macarius ,  read  the  third  of  t  hole  Councils,  which  was 
the  firft  of  Ephcftts  \  and  coming  to  that  Place  of 
St.  Cyril  where  that  Father  lays,  for  his  Will  is  omni¬ 
potent  Macarius  cried  out,  dial  that  Pafiagc  was  for¬ 
mal,  to  prove  that  in  Cbrift  there  was  but  one  Will : 
But  the  Pope’s  Legates,  the  Bifiiops,  and  even  the 
Judges  who  accompanied  the  Emperor,  fiicw’d  clearly, 
that  St.  Cyril  fpoke  in  that  Place  of  the  Divine  Nature 
which  the  Son  has  in  common  with  the  Father  and  the 
1  loly  ( ihoft,  and  has  but  an  omnipotent  Will  with  them  * 
and  that  he  does  not  fpeak  in  any  Manner  of  Cbrift. 
Thiy  afterwards  continu’d  to  read  the  Council  of 
li pin  jus  \  but  as  that  took  up  a  great  deal  of  Time, 
the  Emperor  poftponkl  the  reading  of  the  other  Conn- 
ids,  to  liu:  following  Sefiion. 

This  jocund  Sift  on  was  held  the  10th  of  November 
oi  tiie  lame  Year,  alio  in  Prefence  ol'  the  Fmpcror, 


the 
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Judges,  and  all  die  Bifiiops  who  had  , 
nnc.  They  read,  then,  the  Council  0f  ri 
the  Epifde  of  Pope  Leo  infcrted  therein  .1^’ anii 
they  came  to  that  Place  where  Leo  exnbm’  1  v'^ 

»o Wilt  in  Cbrift,  the  Pope", 

rtns  and  his  Pam  fans  to  declare  wha*  the-  ,  , 

againft  that  Pafiagc.  Then  Macarius,  addlflf  E°l  la>’ 
icif  to  the  Emperor,  replied,  I  do  not  fa  , ,'»g  hlra- 
Lord,  that  there  are  two  IVills  in  Chiift- 
Pope  Leo  fay  it  in  that  Pafjage.  The  Em 
him  ft  he  underftood  that  hope  Leo  had  h<\ 
gle  Operation?  Macarius  anfwer’d,  that  he 
plain  the  Number,  but  fpake  only  of  0ne  ^  m  t::‘ 
Dei  virilis ,  according  to  the  Authority  of 
Emperor  afk’d  him,  again,  how  he  underfill  ■ 
Operation  Dei  virilis  ?  Macarius  replied  tlm  •  , 

ded  nothing  to  what  Dennis  had  faid.  ^  * 

Sefiion  ended,  by  reading  what  remain’d  of  r  ^ 
cil  of  Chalcedon.  tlK  Cg«»- 

I11  the  third  Sejfton ,  held  the  13th  of  AW  A 
was  read  the  fifth  Synod,  and,  at  the  Beginning" 't\\ 
Epiftle  of  Mennas  of  Conftantinople  to  Pope 

where  it  is  faid  exprefiy,  that  there  is  UstorTfiti 

Will  in  Cbrift .  At  which,  the  Legates  of  the  1W 

rofe,  and  faid,  that  that  Book  was  fal filled;  that  the 
Monothdites  had  fuppofed  that  Epiftle,  which  was  not 
found  in  the  genuine  A  efts  of  the  Council:  And*  to 
prove  what  they  faid,  they  aJlcdg’d,  that 
in  the  21ft  Year  of  the  Emperor  Juft  ini  an,  and  tL 
Council  was  aficmbled  in  the  26th  Year  of  the 

Prince.  The  Emperor,  his  Counfellors,  and  fomc  Eh 
fliops,  looking  nearer  in  the  Volume,  found,  h  l  ack 
that  three  Chapters  had  been  added  to  it,  which  lud 
not  thofc  Marks  ufually  put  on  the  Sheets  of  hooks  • 
and  that  the  Characters  of  the  firft  Sheets  were  veiy 
different  from  thofc  of  the  laft;  which  fiicw’d  plainly 
the  Falfity.  Upon  which,  the  Emperor  order’d,  that 
what  remain’d  of  that  Epiftle  iliould  be  left  unread, 
and  the  Council  read.  When  they  came  co  thefeventh 
Sefiion,  they  read  Letters  under  the  Name  of  Pope 
Vigilius  to  the  Emperor  Juftinian ,  and  to  the  Emprefs 
Theodora  ;  in  which  was  contain’d  an  Anathema  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Pope  againft  Theodore ,  Bifiiop  of  Mop- 
fuefte,  becaufe  he  did  not  confefs  one  Per  [on  in  Jefus 
Clirift ;  where  the  Monothdites  had  impudently  added, 
and  one  Operation.  Then  the  Legates  exclaim’d,  likc- 
wifc,  againft  that  Falfity;  and  maintain’d,  that  thofc 
Writings  attributed  to  Vigilius  were  fuppofed,  and  that 
there  was  not  the  lead  Appearance  that  il  lifdius  had 
been  of  that  Opinion,  the  fifth  Council  had  not  men¬ 
tion’d  it  in  their  Profcfiion  of  Faith,  and  that  they 
had  receiv’d  that  Pope  as  orthodox.  The  Bifiiops 
and  Judges  having  carefully  examined  all  Things  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  there  was  nothing  in  thole  Councils  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Monothdites  \  and  that  nothing  re¬ 
main’d  to  Macarius,  but  to  prove  his  Opinion  by 
Railages  out  of  the  antient  Fathers,  as  he  had  pro¬ 
mifcd  to  do.  The  Emperor  order’d,  that  he  IhouKI 
perform  his  Promifc  ;  and  Macarius  having  aik  d  Erne 

to  doit,  it  was  granted  him.  Afterwards, 
Conftantinople,  and  thofc  of  his  Synod,  delir  d,  that 
what  Pope  Agatho  and  his  Synod  had  wrote  to  the 
Emperor,  Ihouki  be  read  ;  their  Rcqueft  wasgrantu, 
but  that  Reading  poftpon’d  to  another  Sefiion. 

The  fourth  Sejfton  was  wholly  employ’d  hf,^K,n^ 
the  Letters  of  Pope  Agatho  and  his  Synod,  which  wen* 

very  long. 

In  the  fifth  Sejfton,  held  the  7th  ol  Dccanba ,  1  < 
carius  preiented*  three  Cohairs,  which,  he  pnteiuo  , 
contain’d  PalTages  of  the  antient  F iitlie! s,  to  p) c\  ^ 

that  there  was  but  a  Jingle  Will ,  and  a  M sy.  A*/1  !  ■ 
in  Clirift.  This  Reading  took  up,  like  wile,  a 
Sefiion.  The  Emperor  laid,  that  if  he  had  0 
other  PalTages  to  alledge,  he  could  do  it  in  1 1C  0 


ing  Sefiion. 
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f  smites  of  the  Pope,  fhould  be  feal’d,  and  all  kept 
*  ich"  a  great  deal  of  Care.  But  the  Legates  main- 
ninM,  that  all  the  Teftimonies  all  edg’d  by  Macarius 
vrclr  falfified  and  truncated  •,  that  the  Fathers  Ipeak  then 
of  rhe  Will  r^e  Trinity,  which  is  but  one  •,  and 
/at  the  Monothelites  had  conceal’d  what  thefe  Fathers 
viJ  of  the  Incarnation  of  Jefus  Chrifi ,  to  prove  their 
Error.  They  afterwards  defir’d  the  Emperor  to  order 
that  the  original  "Writings  of  thofe  Fathers,  which 
were  kept  in  the  Archives  of  the  Patriarchate,  fhould 
be  brought  in  the  Council ; .  but  the  Emperor  referr’d 
that  Collation  to  another  Seffion,  which  was  poftpon’d 
to  the  Month  of  February  of  the  following  Year. 

In  fa£t  the  Council  which  had  been  interrupted  for 
two  Months,  met  again  the  following  Year  ^  and  the 
feventh  Sejfton,  held  the  thirteenth  of  February  16S1 , 
in  the  fame  Place,  and  in  Prefence  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  his  Patrices.  In  it  was  read  the  Collection  of 
Palfages  which  the  Pope’s  Legates  prefented  to  main¬ 
tain  two  Wills  and  two  Operations  in  Chrift ,  and  thole 
prefented  by  the  Mono  thelites,  to  fupport  their  Error. 
George  of  Conftantinople  was  deputed  to  compare  the 
Pafiages  quoted  by  the  Legates,  with  the  Originals 
brought  from  the  Archives  of  the  Patriarchate. 

In  the  eighth  S ejfion,  held  the  7  th  of  March  (according 
to  the  Order  of  the  fynodical  A<5ts)  the  Patriarch 
George,  faid  that  he  had  compared  carefully  the  Paf-~ 
iiiges  of  the  Fathers,  alledged  by  the  Legates,  with  the 
Originals,  and  had  found  them  entirely  conform,  that 
he  Jikewife  conformed  his  Belief  to  it,  and  profefTed 
that  there  were  two  Wills ,  and  two  Operations  in 
Chrift .  Several  other  Bilhops  who  had  affifled  to  the 
Collation  followed  his  Example  ;  and  are  all  named 
in  the  A6ls  of  the  Council.  The  Fathers,  afterwards, 
afked  the  Emperor,  that  Macarius  fhould  declare  if  he 
conf'clTed  two  Wills,  and  two  Operations  in  Jefus  Chrift, 
if  he  believed  what  Pope  Agatho  had  wrote  to  him,  and 
if  he  received  the  PafTages  alledged  by  him  ?  Macarius 
anfwcred,  that  he  did  not  fay,  that  there  were  two 
Wills  and  two  Operations  in  Jefus  Chrift ,  but  one 
Operation  Dei  virilis.  Upon  which  the  Council, 
Speaking  to  the  Emperor,  faid,  that  fince  Macarius 
refilled  to  obey  to  what  Agatho  had  wrote  to  him,  he 
ought  to  rife  from  his  Seat  to  anfwer.  'Than  Macro- 
bins  Bishop  of  Seleucia  in  Tfauria ,  Ettlalius  of  Zenapo- 
Coi  ft  an  tine  of  Dalifandcs,  Fheodore  of  Ell,  de¬ 
clared  aloud  that  they  did  not  believe  what  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Ep idles  of  Leo  and  of  Agatho  ;  after 
which  the  Writings  prefented  by  the  Patriarch  Maca¬ 
rius,  were  produced.  He  prefented  likewife  a  Profef- 
fion  of'  Faith  which  was  heretical,  confeffing  but  one 
Will  in  Chrift,  and  laid  that  lie  would  never  confcfs 

two,  was  he  even  to  be  cut  to  Pieces,  and  thrown  into 
the  Sea. 

In  the  ninth  Scffion ,  held  the  8th  of  March,  Maca- 

f'.s  and  his  DiSciple  Stephen,  were  deprived  of  the 

Saccrdoce,  Macarius  having  been  di veiled  of  his  Pa- 

triaichal  Ornaments,  and  both  expelled  from  the  Af- 
iembly. 

In  the  tenth  S  ft  ion,  the  Confedion  of  Peter  of  Nico- 
iiicdia  was  read,  who  had  retraced  his  Errors. 

In  the  eleventh  Scffion,  held  the  20th  of  March, 
they  read  the  Epilllc  of  Sophronitis,  which  was  very 
nng,  and  contained  a  full  and  learned  Explication  of 
cnc  CatholickDodrinc  againll  the  Errors  of  the  Mono- 
Wittes:  The  Writings  of  Macarius  and  his  Difciple 
were  read  afterwards,  which  were  found  full  of  Errors. 

I  he  Emperor  was  not  at  the  twelfth  Sejfton,  which 
was  hekl  the  22d  of  March  -,  but  he  deputed,  in  his 
,  ,cc*  Coiftantius  and  Anaft  aft  us.  Politic  tie  and  Peter, 
p  lmd  keen  Coniiils.  l  ie  fent  to  the  Council  Several 
among  which  were  found  a  Letter  of  Sergius 
anarch  of  Conftantinoplc ,  to  Cyrus  Patriarch  of  Akx- 
uulrui,  and  a  Letter  of  t lie  fame  Sergius  to  Pope  II 0- 

T !!<s\  Ilnd  Honor/ us*  i\  An fwer.  Thc  Council  ordered, 
/nc  a"  Letters  written  on  that  Subject,  as  well 
10,11  Sergius  ro  Cyrus,  Sophronius,  and  to*  Pope  Ilono- 

<rom  ^ W  nor  ius,  fhould  be  iearched  in  the 
c  UVCI’>  aad  compared  with  the  Originals  j  wliich 
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was  done  accordingly,  and  they  were  found  Con- 
•  forms: 

They  began  the  thirteenth  Sejfton,  held  the  iSth  of 
March,  by  declaring  that  the  Letters  of  Sergius  to 
Honor  ius  and  to  Cyrus,  and  the  Anfwer  of  Honor  ins  to 
Sergius, which  were  read  over  again,were  contrary  to  the 
Do&rine  of  the  Apoflles,  to  theDehnitions  of  the  holy 
Councils,  and  to  the  Sentiments  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  ;  and  that  as  fuch  they  rejected  them,  ar.d  had 
them  in  Execration.  Toward  the  End  of  the  Seflion ' 
more  particular  Mention  was  made  of  Honoriiis,  who 
was  anathematized  and  rejeded  from  the  Catholick 
Church,  becaufe  it  had  been  difeevered  in  his  Letter 
to  Sergius  that  he  was  of  his  Opinion,  and  had  con¬ 
firmed  his  impious  Dogma’s. 

In  the  fourteenth  Sejfton,  held  the  5th  of  April,  the 

Epiftle  of  Mamas  to  Pope  Vigilius,  and  his  Anfwer 

were  read  over  again,  and  fome  Writings  of  the  fame 

Vigihus^  to  the  Emperor  JuJlinian,  which  were  all 

found  ipunous,  and  anathematized,  with  thofe  who 

had  falfified  the  Ads  of  the  feventh  Scffion  of  the  fifth 

Council,  the  Original  whereof  was  brought  in  the  Af- 
fembly. 

In  th c  fifteenth  Seffion ,  held  the  6th  of  April,  they 

pronounced  another  Anathema  againft  Macarius  and 
his  Difciple. 

In  the  Jixteenth  Sejfton,  held  the  9th  of  Auguft,  an 

extravagant  Monk  having  faid  in  the  Aflembly,  that 

the  human  Will  had  abandoned  Jefus  Chrift  with  his 

Flefh  and  Blood,  at  the  Time  of  his  Death  upon  the 

Crofs,  which  was  the  impious  Opinion  of  the  Mani- 

cheans  ;  was  excommunicated  and  expelled  from  the 
Council. 

In  the  f event  eent  h  Scffion ,  held  the.  nth  of  September, 
was  read  the  Definition  of  Faith,  which  had  been 
made,  by  which  the  Councils  of  Nice,  Conftantinople, 
Ephefus,  and  Chalcedon ,  were  confirmed  j  the  Sym¬ 
bols  made  in  thofe  Councils  were  recited,  to  which  was 
added  the  Condemnation  of  the  Monotbelitcs. 

The  Emperor  would  be  prefent  at  the  lafb  Sejfton ,• 
which  was  the  eighteenth,,  and  which  was  held  the  1 6th 
of  September.  In  it  was  publifhed  the  Definition  of 
Faith  newly  made,  afterwards  there  were  five  Copies 
made  of  the  Adis  of  the  Council,  which  were  fubferibed 
nift  by  the  Pope’s  Legates,  and  by  thofe  of  the  Roman 

Sy"Pd’  bY  thc  Patriarchs,  by  all  the  Bilhops  who  had 
affiited  at  the  Council,  and  Jaflly  by  the  Emperor  af¬ 
ter  he  had  been  defired  to  do  it  by  thc  Bifiiops.  ’  He 
gave  thofe  five  Copies  to  the  five  Patriarchal  Secs,  viz.. 

Rome,  Conftantinoplc,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jcru- 
falem. 

Hie  feventh  general  Council  (according  to  thc  Ro- 
manCMcks)  is  th c  fecond  of  Nice,  held  in  the  Year 
of  Chrifi  7 S 6,  of  Pope  Adrian  1 5,  of  Conflantinc  and 
Irene  7,  againll  thc  Iconoclaftes.  This  Council  had 
been  firfl  convoked  at  Conftantinoplc,  in  thc  Bafilick  of 
the  holy  Apolllcs  ;  but  thc  Bifiiops  being  affembled,- 
the  Soldiers  of  the  Prctorian  Guard, who  favoured  the 
Opinions  of  Conflantinc,  Capronimus,  formed  a  Sedition* 
and  expelled  them  by  force.  The  Emperor  and  Irene 
being  not  in  ,  a  Condition  to  refill  that  Violence,- 
thought  lit  to  defer  thc  Council  to  a  more  favourable 
Opportunity  j  but  however  as  they  would  not  leave 
the  Infolencc  of  the  Prctorian  Soldiers,  unpuniflied, 
they  pretended  to  fend  an  Army  againft  thc  Arabs . 
1  lie  Prctorian  Guard,  were  obliged,  on  that  Pretence* 
to  leave  thc  City,  and  the  Emperor,  then  lifting  his 
Authority,  difarmed  them,  and  fent  them  to  their 
IToufes.  He  afterwards  eftablillicd  new  Captains*  and 
made  a  new  Guard.  After  which  thc  Bifiiops  affem- 
bled  again  in  thc  Month  of  May  following,  to  hold 
a  Council  at  Nice  in  Bythinia.  Phot  ius  fays  that  it 
was  competed  of  377  Bifiiops,  the  Menology  of  Baft l 
reckons  367  ;  and  the  common  Opinion  is/  that  they 
were  to  the  Number  of  350.  The  two  Legates  of 
Pope  Adrian,  who  afiiftcd  at  that  Council,  were  Pe¬ 
ter,  Archpricft  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  another 
)  ctc.r ,  Abbot  of  St.  Sabas,  Fharejias,  Patriarch  of 
Conftantinople,  took  his  Place  in  thc  Council,  ami  had 
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the  beft  Part  in  all  the  Good  that  was  tranfafted  in  it. 
Prom  the  Emperor,  the  Patrice  Petronius ,  and  John 
Logo  thetas,  a  flirted  at  it,  according  to  the  anrient 
Ctirtom. 

In  the firft  SeJJion ,  were  read  the  Letters  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Concern  tine ,  and  of  Irene  his  Mother,  to  Pope 
Adrian  for  the  Convocation  of  the.  Council,  afterwards 
Bafile ,  Bifliop  of  Ancyra,  accompanied  with  Theodore  and 
Theodofius ,  offered  to  the  Council  his  Confeflion  of 
Faith,  by  which  he  acknowledged  that  the  Images  of 
Chrifi ,  of  iiis  bleffed  Mother,  and  of  all  the  Saints, 
were  to  be  honoured ;  he  implored  the  Grace  of  God, 
and  the  Intercefiion  of  the  Saints,  and  anathematized 
the  Council  affembled  under  Conjlantine  Copronimus , 
which  had  been  called  the  feventb  general  Council. 
Theodore  and  Thcodofius  made  the  fame  Profefilon  of 
Faith,  after  which  they  were  all  three  received  to  Re¬ 
pentance,  and  reftored  to  their  Dignities. 

In  the  fecond  SeJJion ,  held  the  6th  of  the  Calends  of 
October,  was  examined  the  Profeflion  of  Faith  of  Gre¬ 
gory  Bifliop  of  Neocafarea,  who  had  been  one  of  thole 
who  had  declared  more  openly  againrt  the  Images  ; 
and  his  Reception  was  deferred  till  another  Seflion. 
He  was  accufed  of  having  been  the  Author  of  the 
Council  affembled  under  Conjlantine  Copronimus,  and  of 
having  mal-treated  fevcral  Bifhops,  which  rendered 
him  unworthy  of  being  reftored.  Leo  Bifliop  of 
Rhodes ,  con fe fled  that  he  was  without  Excufe.  Gregory 
Bifliop  of  Pifinanthc,  Hypatius  of  Nice,  and  fevcral 
other  Bifhops,  confcffed  thcmfclves  guilty,  and  ob¬ 
tained  their  Reftoration.  Leontius  Secretary  of  State, 
aiked  that  the  Letter  of  Pope  Adrian  to  the  Emperor, 
and  to  the  Patriarch  Thareftas,  fliould  be  read,  which 
was  done  accordingly,  with  the  Acclamations  of  the 
whole  Council.  Afterwards  the  Books  of  the  Fathers, 
and  of  the  Councils,  which  were  kept  in  the  Library  of 
the  Patriarchate  of  Conjlantinople  were  brought  in  the 
Alfembly.  Thareftas  caufed  them  to  be  read,  and 
they  began  by  the  Canons,  which  fpeak  of  the  Recep¬ 
tion  of  thole  who  return  from  their  Hereby  to  the  true 
Church.  Several  Examples  were  even  allcdged  of 
thole,  who  in  the  preceding  Councils  had  been  main¬ 
tained  in  their  Dignity,  though  they  had  been  Fle- 
reticks. 

In  the  third  SeJJion ,  Gregory  of  Nco  cue  [area,  was 
again  examined,  and  having  prefen  ted  his  Requcfl  by 
which  he  afkcd  the  Council  Forgivencfs  for  his  Fault, 
and  confefTed,  and  abjured  his  Error,  the  Synod  re¬ 
ceived  his  Prayers,  and  his  Satisfactions,  and  lie  was 
reftored  like  the  others. 

In  the  fourth  SeJJion,  were  read  fome  Books  of  the 
Old  Left  ament,  viz.  thofc  of  Exodus,  of  the  Numbers,  and 
the  Prophet  Ezekiel  ;  like  wife  of  the  New,  the  Kpirtle 
to  the  Hebrews,  by  which  it  was  proved  that  there 
were  Images  of  Cherubinis  in  the  Temple  of  JcruJalem. 
They  read  alfo  a  Tcftimony  extracted  from  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  St.  John  Chryjojlom  ;  another  ExtraCt  of  a  Ser¬ 
mon  ol  St.  Gregory  of  Nijj'cn,  preached  at  Conjlantinople 
another  of  St.  Cyrill  of  Alexandria  ;  another  of  St.  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Theologian  another  o\'  An/ipatcr Bifhop  ol: Bo- 
Jlres  j  another  o!  AJlcrius,  on  theSubjcCt  o \Ai.Enphemia  ^ 
another  of  the  Martyr  St.  Anaftaftus  ;  another  Sermon 
of  Anti  pa  ter  Bifliop  of  BoJIrcs  on  the  1  lem  or  roijje,  who 
had  ercCtcd  a  Statue  of  our  Lord  "JeJus  Chrifi  in  the 
City  of  Edejja,  at  the  Foot  whereof  grew  an  Herb 
which  cured  all  forts  of  Maladies.  Another  of  the 
Epillle  of  the  Abbot  Nilus  to  1 1  el iodorns  and  to  the 
Prefect  Olympiodorus.  The  Council  held  under  Can- 
fan/ hie  Copronimus  had  mutilated  this  Kpiflle,  as  if 
Nilus  had  approval  but  the  Image  of  the  Cm  Is. 

After  tluy  had  read  the  other  Authorities  of  the 
Fathers,  and  the  Patriarch  Thareftas  had  folemnly  re¬ 
lumed  Thanks  to  God,  and  to  JeJus  Chrifi  his  Son, 
ol  the  Ik  an-  he  hail  given  to  his  Church,  all  the  Bi¬ 
fhops,  who  had  prevaricated,  cried  *,  4  Being  inform- 
L  cd  of  what  is  Orthodox,  we  bow  to  the  venerable 
‘  and  holy  Images-,  the  Fathers  teach  that  Brattice, 
6  we  are  obedirnr  Children,  and  fiibmit  ouiTelvcs  to 
*  the  Tradition  ol  the  Cat holick  Church,  believing  in 


‘  One  only  God,  who  muft  be  horoenvl  •  , 

‘  Holy  Trinity.  We  bow  to  the  vcnenlT  thc,meft 
4  Images;  Anathema  to  tliofe  who -nr-  a!K*  H' 
4  Difpofition  ;  for  wc  follow  die  anfvrr  T* t  K’ !;ln;' 
c  Catliolick  Church,  to  thofc  who  acrMf  T  °f  ^ 

‘  ftians.  r.  who  brake  the  holy  Wes  AN 

4  fn  thofe  who  mrn  nortimfl-  ^toCi'ea 


— j  ......  -linages,  An»iL 

4  thole  who  call  the  lacred  Images  ij0i-  "V 

‘  to  thofc  that  fay  the  Chriftiansmproach  TNf  ’ 

‘  tbema ;  to  thofc  who  communicate  witli  P  r  * 
‘  who  offer  Injuries  to  the  venerable  and  holv  t  U1U:’S 
4  Anathema  ;  to  thofe  that  fay,  that 


4  Christ  our  Lord,  another  lias  delivered  us  of  in 
4  Anathema  ;  to  thofe  who  fay  that  the  c,u  !•  f 
4  Church  has,  fometimes,  received  Idols,  ^,/J.  , 

^  After  the  Bifhops  had  pronounced  thcie,&X®;. 
Euthymius  Bifhop  of  Sardis,  Metropolitan  of  id'/' 

pronounced  the  Decree  of  the  Union,  which  oAA*' 
thefe  Words  *  C  ^£7" . J_  r  i  ^  ^ 


:al  Virtues,  the  bleffed  ApoIUcs,  the  holy 
ets,  the  glorious  Martyrs,  the  holy  .Mailer/ 
>W  Men.  Wc  tic  fire  the  Intercefiion  of  th™ 


Wc  fahItc  the  Words  of  the  L,  " 

‘  AjJoftolical,  and  Prophetical  Words,  by  -vir.  ii’  ^ 
have  learned  to  honour  and  magnify,  {j 

‘  which  is  truly  and  properly  the  Mother  of  God  a«d 
‘  who  is  above  all  the  ecleftial  Virtues,  the  hJlv  md 

c  i-  i  •% r1 . .  4_l  ..  li.  rr  i  4  .  /  a,.u 

angelica  1 
Pro]  ill 

4  and  holy  Men.  >v  u  ueurc  me  Intercefiion  of  them 

4  all,  as  thofc  who  can  reconcile  us  with  God,  Kin* 

4  of  all  Men,  that  wc  may  be  like  his  Servants,  and 
4  make  us  live  in  Virtue.  Wc  falutc,  befules,  the 
precious  and  vivi Seating  Crois,  and  the  Reliquaries 
4  of  the  Saints.  Vv  e  kils  the  lioly  and  venerable  h 
c  mages,  according  to  the  ancient  and  holy  Traili- 
4  tion  of  the  Church,  viz.  the  Images  of  JeJus  Ck A 
4  our  Lord,  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  of  the 
4  bleffed  Angels,  as  they  have  appeared  to  the  Juft, 

4  of  the  holy  ApoFfles,  of  the  holy  Prophets,  Mar¬ 
tyrs,  and  generally  of  all  the  Saints;  becaufe  by  their 
4  Pictures  they  can  recal  in  our  Memory  the  Remcm- 
4  brance  of  a  great  Number  of  very  ufefuf  Thing.1:, 

6  and  render  us  Partakers  of  fome  Sanftification.  * 
The  Pope’s  Legates,  and  of  the  Patriarchs  who 
were  abfent  Thareftas ,  all  the  Bifhops,  and  all  the 

Abbots  prelent  figned  that  Decree. 

The  fifth  SeJJion  was  held  the  4th  of  the  Nones  of 
OElobcr,  to  fhew,  that  the  Iconochiflcs  were  not  only- 
contrary  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  but  that  they 
maintain’d  the  Error  of  the  antient  Her  clicks,  J  • > 
Samaritans,  and  Saracens ;  therefore  not  only  the 
Books  of  the  Fathers,  but  Jikcwife  thofe  of  the  He¬ 
re  ticks  were  brought  in  the  Council:  And  lirll,  Cop::\ 
Deacon  and  Notary  of  the  Church  ol  Co  nf  ant  wop  , 
read  the  Jnvettive  of  St.  Cyril,  Bifliop  »>t  "jcwlcc, 
again  ft  King  Ncbnchadonojar,  who  had  demolilh  d  ir 
Images  of  the  Temple;  afterwards  was  read  the 
Epiftle  of  Simeon  S/ylites  to  the  Emperor  Jufrus  h 
where  he  complains  of  the  Samaritans  who  had  jnilKu 


IV  I  IV.  1  I  IV-  . .  (  ^  • 

down  the  Image  of  the  bleffed  Mother  of  God,  n-**1 
the  City  of'  Porphyron. 

Conftanlinc ,  antient  Deacon  of  the  Church  0  C-  •' 
rtantinople ,  and  Kcc[kt  of  the  Charters,  had  ‘  r 
.‘xcellent  Tcftimony  (fays  Mr.  Godemt)  for  the  t,u 
•ation  of  the  holy  Images,  in  a  Sermon  pte.it  1  < 
Vaile  of  the  holy  Martyrs;  where  he  lays,  tint  n 

Ghriftians  reprefented  the  Form  in  which  the  ()|1 


fiantinoph 

excellent  Tcftimony  (fays  . . . 

ration  of  the  holy  Images,  in  a  Sermon  pte.it  *  < 
Praife  of  the  holy  Martyrs;  where  hefty*,  ^t  t  ne 
Chri ftians  reprefented  the  E'orm  in  which  the  01 1 
of  Ciotl,  made  Man,  had  converied  with  men,  to  r  - 
member  the  Salvation  lie  had  operated,  |tml  n<)L  *1‘ 
cording  to  the  vain  Figures  ol  the  pivinity,  u  o 

the  Pawns.  The  Bifhops  of  the  falfe  (fffi  (;l\lf  ‘J. 

called  by  the  Roman  Catholicks)  where  the  01 
the  Images  had  been  abrogated,  had  ait, 
the  Leaves  where  that  Authority  was  wlll,rV1’  ,* 
iirotluccd  it  thus  mutilated  to  their  Coiimd.  'L  . 
Council  pronounaxl  Anathema  againft  tho  ^  w  1  , 

cut  thofe  Leaves,  and  the  Secretary  \conU.u\  '  U1 
them  o bier ve  that  the  fame  Book  pmducet 
the  Alfembly  had  Images  on  the  Covering* 
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archS  0 1  odSa  in  Pthe  Chriftian  Church  by  Ezid, 
been  of  the  Saracens ,  deceiv’d  by  the  falfe  Prophe- 
Pnn  f  1  call’d  Sarantapichys  •,  by  Conftantine ,  Bi- 
f  “  c  Natalia  -,  and  afterwards  by  Leo  Iftmrtcus, ,and 
^nltmrCopronimus.  That  therefore  the  Iconoclaftes 
to  be  confider’d  as  JrtW  and  rather  than 

“  fthefixth  Scffton ,  the  Images  of  our  Lord,  of  the 
. ,  n>d  Virgin,  and  of  the  other  Saints,  were  brought 
b  £  Affembly,  and  faluted,  with  repeated  Accia- 

m  rinns  bv  the  whole  Synod.  Afterwards,  Gregory, 
“““  of 'Neocefarm,  read  the  Afts  of  the  Council 

&  and  Chancellor,  read  the  Refutation  he  had 
made  of  them.  It  is  printed  at  Length,  in  the  Volume 
the  Councils,  and  worthy  of  being  read ;  but  its 

Prolixity  hinders  me  from  infertmg  it  here. 

The  feventb  Sefion  was  held  the  3d  of  the  Ides  of 
mber  and  Theodore,  Bifhop  in  Sicily ,  read  folemniy 
*Ug  Decree  abovemention’d,  which  was  fign  d  by  the 
Pope’s  Legates,  and  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Eaft  ;  and 
the  Synod  added  feveral  Anathema’s,  and  feveral  Ac¬ 
clamations,  in  thefe  Terms :  To  the  Council  raving 
aaainft  the  holy  Images,  Anathema  ;  to  Theodofius , 
ialfe  Bifhop  of  Ephefus,  Anathema  •,  to  Siftnntus ,  call  d 
Papilla,  /Inathema  ;  to  Bafile,  called  Tricacabes,  Ana¬ 
thema  s  to  Anafiafnti,  to  Conftantine,  to  Nicetas,  who 
fucceffively  have  occupied  the  Throne  of  Conftanti- 
nople.  Anathema  ;  as  to  new  Arius,  new  Neftonus,  and 
new  Diofcores  *,  to  John  of  Ni comedia,  and  to  Conflan- 
tine  of  Natolia  Herefiarchs,  Anathema:  They  have 
annihilated  the  Images  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  Saints, 
and  the  Lord  has  annihilated  them  •,  to  him  who  will 
not  confefs  that  the  Humanity  of  Jefus  Chrift  was  cir- 
mifeript,  Anathema  \  to  him  who  refufes  to  admit  of 
the  Hiftories,  and  evangelical  Truths  reprefen  ted  by 
Piflures,  Anathema  ;  to  him  who  will  not  kifs  them, 
and  honour  them,  as  made  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  his  Saints,  Anathema  ;  to  him  who  will  rejeeft 
the  Tradition,  either  written,  or  not  written.  Anathema. 
Let  the  eternal  Memory  of  Germain  orthodox,  of 
7ok,  and  of  Gregory,  for  ever  be  blefied:  The  holy 
Trinity  has  glorified  thofe  three  Men,  whofe  Dodlrine 
we  wifii  to  deferve  to  follow,  by  the  Mercy  and  Grace 
of  the  hr  ft  great  Pontiff  Jefus  Chrift  our  God,  and 
by  the  Jnterccffion  of  our  Lady  the  holy  Mother  of 

God,  and  of  all  the  Saints,  Amen. 

After  thefe  Acclamations,  the  Council  approved  the 
fix  firft  General  Councils,  and  the  Symbol  of  the  Ca ■ 
tholick  Faith  was  recited,  with  thefe  Words,  who 

PROCEEDS  FROM  THE  FATHER,  AND  FROM  THE 

Son.  Afterwards,  was  recited  the  Dccifion  of  the 
Council  on  the  Veneration  of  the  holy  Images,  which 
was  fubfcrib’cl  by  all  the  Bifhops. 

The  eighth  Scffion  was  held  the  10th  of  the  Calends 
of  November,  at  Conftantinople ,  in  the  Palace  call’d 
Magnaura.  The  Emperors  call’d  thither  all  the  Bi- 
fhops  of  the  Council  to  hear  from  their  Mouths  how 
Things  had  been  tran faded  at  Nice.  High  Chairs 
were  erc&cd  for  Conftantine ,  and  Irene  his  Mother. 
This  eighth  Seflion  was  not  properly  fynotlal,  blit  a 
Convocation  of  Ceremony,  in  which  nothing  was 
defin’d  relating  to  the  Dodrine.  The  Greeks  and  the 
Ijtins  acknowledge  but  feven  Seffions  in  this  Council , 
the  Ads  thereof  having  been  approved  by  Conftantine 
and  Irene ,  the  Bifhops  were  lent,  by  them,  to  their 

Diocefes,  loaded  with  Prefents. 

This  Council ,  tho’  confidcr’d  as  (ecumenical,  by  the 
Catbolicks ,  and  confirm’d  by  the  Pope;  has,  notwith- 
ftanding,  been  expofed  to  a  great  many  critical  Ccn- 
hires,  and  even  rejeded  by  feveral.  Among  the 
Creeks,  Iheodorc,  a  Monk  of  the  Monaflcry  of  Stade, 
reprimands  it  for  having  receiv’d  and  reftor’d  the  Ico- 
uoclaftc  Bi drops.  But  the  mod  confiderable  Adver¬ 
sities  of  that  Synod  were  iomc  French  Bifhops,  who 


Images  jfhould  be  ador’d.  Agobardiis,  Archbifhop  Of 
Lions ,  compofed  a  Book  on  that  Subjed,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  prove  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  Chriftidns 
to  .  have  Images,  by  which,  fays  he,  the  Faith  is  Vio¬ 
lated,  and  Hope  trufted  in  thofe  vifible  Things  \  fo 
that  it  Teems  as  if  the  Chriftians  were  oblig’d  to  ho¬ 
nour  them,  they  had  rather  changed  from  Simulachred± 
than  abandon’d  the  Idols,  Laftly,  He  refutes  the 
Anfwer  of  thofe  who  faid,  that  in  honouring  the  Images 
of  the  Saints,  they  did  not  addrefs  their  Honours  to 
thofe  Images,  but  to  tire  Prototypes  reprefented  by 
them  ;  and  concludes,  affirmatively,  that  whofoever 
honours  a  Pi&ure,  or  a  Statue,  does  not  worfhip  God 
fmcerely,  honour  neither  the  Angels,  nor  the  Saints, 
but  only  their  Simulachres .  Jonas,  Bifhop  of  Orleans , 
was  of  the  fame  Opinion,  in  his  A;rfwer  to  Claudius , 
Bifhop  of  Turin,  who  accufed  the  whole  Church  of 
Idolatry,  becaufe  of  the  Worfhip  of  the  Images. 

In  that  Council  were  made  22  Canons,  on  various 
Points  of  the  ecclefiaftical  Difcipline. 

The  fecond  Canon  orders,  that  all  Bifhops  fhould 
have  the  whole  Pfaker  by  Heart,  read  diftindly*  as 
well  the  facred  Canons,  as  the  holy  Gofpel,  the  Book 
of  the  divine  Apoftles,  i.  e .  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul% 
and  all  the  holy  Scripture ;  becaufe  the  true  Difcipline 
of  the  divine  Scriptures,  and  the  Words  of  the  Lord, 
are  the  Subftance  of  Priefthood. 

Tire  third  Canon  declares  null,  the  Eledion  of  Bi¬ 
fhops,  Priefts,  and  Deacons,  made  by  Princes ;  and 
this  was  according  to  the  antientRule;  which  fays, 

*  If  a  Bifhop  ufing  the  fecular  Powers,  obtains,  by  their 

*  Means,  a  Church,  let  him  be  depofed.’ 

The  fourth  Canon  condemns  the  violent  Exadions 
of  feveral  Sums  of  Money  made  by  fome  Bifhops  on 
their  Clerks. 

% 

The  feventb  Canon  depofes  the  Bifhop  who  has  con- 
fecrated  a  Church,  without  putting  in  it  fome  Reliques 
of  the  Martyrs,  as  tranfgreffing,  thereby,  the  ecclefi- 
aflical  Tradition,  which  was  very  antient  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

The  tenth  Canon  forbids  private  Chappels  in  the 
Palaces  of  the  Great,  where  fome  Priefts  ufed  to  recite 
the  Liturgy,  and  fbrfake  their  Parifhes.  It  forbids, 
likewife,  the  Clerks  call’d  Majors,  i.  e.  who-  have 
fome  Dignity  in  the  Church,  to  take  Care  of  the  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Great,  under  Penalty  of  Depofition  ; 
and  chufes  rather  that  they  would  keep  Schools,  to 
teach  Children  the  divine  Scriptures,  fince  it  is  for  that 
they  have  obtain’d  the  Saccrdoce. 

The  thirteenth  Canon  orders  the  Reftitution  of  the 
cpifcopal  Houfes  and  Monafteries,  which  under  Con¬ 
stant  ine  Copronimus  had  been  chang’d  into  Inns  and 
Caferns  for  Soldiers. 

The  fourteenth  Canon  forbids  the  Clerks  who  have 
receiv’d  the  Tonfire ,  but  not  the  Impofition  of  ITand$ 
by  the  Bifhop,  to  do  the  Office  of  Reader  in  the 
Church  ;  and  orders,  that  the  fame  fhould  be  obferv’d 
among  the  Monks. 

The  fifteenth  Canon  forbids  the  Clerics  to  take  two 
Services  in  two  Churches,  which  we  call,  at  prefent, 
Plurality  of  Benefices,  becaufe  it  is  a  Sort  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  a  difhonourablc  Gain,  contrary  to  the 
Cuftom  of  the  Church. 

The  fifteenth  Canon  forbids  to  the  Clerks,  and  to 
the  Bifhops,  the  Vanity  and  Pomp  in  their  Clothes. 

The  nineteenth  Canon ,  to  remedy  the  Abufe  which 
reign’d  then,  fays,  that  the  Crime  of  Avarice  is  be¬ 
come  fo  common  among  the  Prelates  of  the  Church, 
that  a  great  Number  of  Men  and  Women,  who  were 
eftccm’d  Pcrfons  of  Piety,  and  call’d  Religious,  had 
been  deceiv’d  in  forgetting  the  Command  of  God  > 
and  that  Gold  was  given  to  make  Profeffion  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  folitary  Life.  If,  therefore,  fays  this  Ca¬ 
non,  a  Bifhop,  or  an  Abbot,  or  fome  other  Ecclefi- 
aftick,  is  found  convi&cd  of  that  Diforder,  he  niuft 
either  abflain  from  it,  or  be  depofed,  according  to  the 
feconcl  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Chakcdon.  That  if 
an  Abbcfs  is  found  guilty,  flic  muft  be  expcll’d  from 


i'  the  Council  of  Frankfort  affembled  fome  Time  after,  the  Monaflcry,  and  confin  d  in  fome  other  Place  to 

condemn’d  it,  becaufe  it  had  order’d  that  the  holy  do  Penance.  That  the  fame  muft  be  obierv  d  with 

10  E  Regard 
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c  o,  u  n  c  i  f  .  s 


* 

Regard  to  an  Abbot,  who.  has  not  yet  receiv’d  the 
Priefthood.  And  as  to  the  Things  given  by  Parents 
to  Children,  in  Form  of  a  Dot,  or  what  Children 
offer  or  confecrate  to  God  as  Poffefiions  belonging  to 
them  ;  that  whether  they  ftay  in  the  Monaftery,  or  go 
out  of  it,  thofe  Poffefiions  muff  remain,  according  to 

the  Promife  they  have  made. 

The  twentieth  Canon  condemns  the  double  Monas¬ 
teries,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which  contain'd  Men  and 
Women,  as  Scandalous,  and  giving  Occafion  to  Sin. 
They  were  very  antient,  and  we  learn  from  the  Hiftory 
of  Laiifiacus ,  that  there  were  fuch  Monasteries  of  the 
Order  oS  St.  Pacbom ,  which  were  only  divided  by  the 
River  Nile.  The  Emperor  Juft  ini  an  parted  them,  by 
a  Law  inSerted  in  the  Code  •,  4  becauSe,  Says  he,  they 
4  gave  Means  to  the  Monks  to  converSe  every  Hour 
*  with  die  Nuns.*  The  Canon  we  mention  excepts 
the  Monasteries  of  St.  Bafil,  and  will  have  them  Sub- 
lift ;  but  thofe  Monafteries  were  So  well  regulated,  that 

there  was  nothing  to  fear. 

The  Eighth  General  Council,  is  the  fourth  of  Con- 
Jianlinople ,  convok’d  in  the  Year  of  ChriCI,  869 ;  of 
Adrian  II,  2  ;  of  Lotas  II,  Emperor  of  the  Weft,  14; 
and  of  Bafd,  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  3  ;  for  St.  Igna¬ 
tius,  Patriarch  of  Co  nft  ant  bio  pie ,  againlt  P  ho  tins.  It 
was  affembJed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophy ,  and  was 
compofed,  at  firft,  but  of  the  Legates  of  Pope.  Adrian, 
viz.  Donat  us,  Bifhop  of  Ofly-,  Marin ,  a  Deacon*, 
and  Stephen ,  Bifhop  of  Kepi :  Of  Ignatius ,  Bifhop  of 
Conftantinople,  twelve  Bifhops  who  had  always  ftood 
By  Ignatius,  during  all  his  Perfections  j  of  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  Jofeph ,  Legate  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  i  of  Thomas,  Archbifhop  of  Pyre,  Legate  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  \  and  of  Elias  PrieCtre,  Legate  of 
1 Theodore ,  Patriarch  of  Jerufalem.  It  began  the  3d  of 
the  Nones  of  October,  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  feveral  Patrices,  font  thither  by  the  Emperor, 
to  keep  the  Peace,  make  Propofitions,  and  colleft  the 
Votes.  A  Crofs  was  expofed  in  the  Middle  of  the 
’Affembly,  and  the  Book  of  the  Gofpel  placed  on  a 
Throne,  according  to  the  antient  Cuftom.  As  foon 
as  they  were  all  feared,  the  Patrice  Bahanes ,  Vicar  of 
Bazik ,  Slid,  that  the  holy  Emperor  had  addrefied  to 
the  Synod  a  Writing  (or  Memoir)  which  he  defir’d 
fiiould  be  read  publickly  *  to  which  the  Pope’s  Le¬ 
gates,  and  thofe  of  the  Patriarchs,  confcnted.  There¬ 
fore  Theodore,  Secretary  of  State,  read  the  Letters  of 
the  Prince  to  the  Synod,  by  which  he  pro  tolled,  that 
4  ever  fince  his  Accefllon  to  the  Empire,  his  molt  ar- 
4  dent  Defire  had  been  to  pacify  the  Church  of  Con- 
4  Cl  an  t  in  0 pic,  by  the  Convocation  of  a  general  Council j 
4  that  therefore  lie  intreated  the  Legates,  and  the  other 
c  Bifhops  prefenr,  to  contribute  to  his  Defign,  and  to 
6  renounce  all  Pafiion,  either  of  Hatred,  or  Love,  to 
4  terminate  thofe  Differences  which  had  fo  long  al- 
6  fiiilcd  the  Church  of  Cotijianlinoplel  Bahanes afk’d, 
afterwards,  of  the  Pope’s  Legates,  the  Letters  of  their 
Legation.  The  Legates  anfwer’d,  that  the  Synod 
afk’d  them  a  new  'Piling,  which  had  never  been  prac- 
ti fed  before  ;  that,  notwithflanding,  they  had  Letters 
of  Pope  Adrian,  directed  to  the  Synod,  which  con¬ 
tain'd  their  Legation  *  which,  to  fhew  the  Sincerity  of 
their  Conduct,  they  defir’d  might  be  read.  The  Dea¬ 
con  Marin ,  one  of  the  .Legates,  read  them  in  Latin, 
and  Damian,  Clerk,  and  Interpreter  of  the  Prince, 
iranflatcd  them  into  Greek \  which  clone,  the  Pope’s 
Legates,  and  the  Synod,  requir’d,  that  the  Letters  of 
the  Vicars  of  the  Patriarchs  fhoulci  be  read,  to  know 
their  Com  million  *,  which  was  done,  and  they  were 
found  in  due  Form.  'Pile  Legates  caufcd  the  Wri¬ 
ting  coni]  10 fed  by  Pope  Nicholas,  by  which  he  con¬ 
demn’d  rlicSchifm  of  Phot  ins, a\m\  a  flirts  the  univerJal 
Supremacy  of  the  Roman  See,  to  be  read,  yldrian  had 


M 

y  Lxa«- 

o 


had  employ’d  to  force  them  to  it  , 

themfelves  at  the  Feet;  of  this  Cotm'cil  ,t!'r  •" 

givenefs  ;  and,  by  the  Interceffion  of  tjlf.  v  d  !'0i- 
and  the  Advice  ol  the  Pope’s  Legatee  tU  J~mPCr°r> 
given,  and  took  their  Places  with  the  ’other  ^ 

Thus  the  Council,  which  was,  at  the  • 
very  fmall  in  Number,  was  found  Coma'S1"8’  but 
of  202  Bifhops.  Thole  who  were  thuS&f  kft’ 
fer’d  a  Memoir  to  the  Synod,  which  comJ’,4  ot' 
the  Praifcs  ot  Pope  Nicholas.  Secondly ■  A  ° 
gerated  much  the  falfe  Synod  of  Pbohus 
that  pretended  Patriarch  liad  loaded  li  „  cl1 
with  Calumnies.  Thirdly,  They  condemn’d  °Pe 
as  that  ot  an  Heretick  and  Schifmaticki  havina/iSi 
himfclf  Patriarch,  and  Bifiiop  of  Billions  °l  1 
forced  all  the  Bifhops  of  the  Eaft  to  fubfajL,  ravj,nS 
Vanity.  Fourthly ,  They  condemned  what  Ilain  ^ 
attempted  againft  the  Patriarch  Ignatius,  aad  tfop  ” 
credible  Torments  lie  had  made  him  fuffer  p  !n" 
afk’d,  in  whofe  Hands  thofe  Bifhops  fl10u^ 
their  Abjuration,  and  put  the  Copy  thereof?  phep? 
triarch  Ignatius' s  Opinion  was,  that  it  fiiould  beV~ 
upon  the  Book  of  the  Gofpel,  taken  afterwards  ft 
thence,  and  putin  his  Hands  which  was  done  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  the  Patriarch  Ignatius  reftor’d  them 
the  Pallium and  they  all  took  their  Places  in  die 
Council.  The  Priefts  who  had  been  confederated  bv 
Ignatius  and  Methodius ,  enter’d  afterwards,  as  well  I 
the  Deacons,  and  Subdeacons ;  who,  after  they  had  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  their  Faults,  afk’d  Pardon,  and  fign’d  the 
Formula  prefen  ted  to  them,  were  all  reftor’d  to  their 
Degrees. 

In  the  third  SeJJion ,  field  the  5th  of  the  Ides  of 
October,  all  the  penitent  Bifliops  who  Jud  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  reconciled,  were  prefent,  with  Ihcodcre, 
Metropolitan  of  Curia  ;  but  it  being  di /cover hi  after¬ 
wards  that  he  had  fign’d  the  Depofition  and  Excom¬ 
munication  of  Pope  Nicholas  made  by  I  bo  tins,  he  was 
rejected  by  the  whole  Synod.  In  this  Seflion  the 
Pope’s  Legates  faid,  that  they  had  been  inform’d,that 
fome  of  thofe  who  had  been  confecrated  by  Ignatius 
and  Methodius,  refufed  to  fubferibe  to  the  univeriiil 
Supremacy  of  the  Roman  See ;  therefore  they  afk’d, 
that  it  would  plcale  the  Synod,  to  fend  Deputies  to 
call  them  to  the  Council,  and  invite  them  to  fubferibe. 
This  Propofition  plcafed  the  Legates  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  Sees ;  and,  accordingly,  Theodulus ,  Bifiiop  of 
Ancyra  \  Nicephorus,  Metropolitan  ol  Nice-,  Nice! as, 
of  Athens  \  Nicephorus ,  of  Damns ;  and  Metrophanes, 
of  Smyrna,  were  font  to  thofe  Bifliops,  who  rcluled  to 
fign  the  Pope’s  Formula ,  which  was  prefented  to  diem, 
faying,  that  their  Signature  was  not  a  Thing  need- 
fury  ;  but  went  to  the  Patriarch  Ignatius,  and  to  the 
Emperor,  and  remonftrated  to  them,  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  fuller’d  that  the  Church  of  Lonjitin'.inofic 
fiiould  become,  in  fome  Mcafure,  the  Slave  ot  that 
of  Rome.  The  Emperor,  mov’d  at  that  Complaint, 
order’d,  that  fome  of  thofe  who  were  appointed  to 
ferve  the  Legates,  fiiould  fteal  the  Signature,  wma 
was  done  accordingly,  while  the  Legates  were  abmu . 
They  complain’d  of  it  to  the  Emperor,  and  remon- 
ftrated  to  him,  that  e  he  had  not  done  well  to  coin- 
4  mand  that  Theft  •,  that  it  was  beneath  the  h]1|Kru 
4  Majcfiy  to  command  a  Tiling  which  he  wonk  <<-•* 

4  firoy  afterwards,  or  to  deftroy  what  ought !l0t  t(* 

4  have  been  deflroy’d  :  That  il  lie  had  been 1  in  \e 
4  wrong  to  content  to  the  Signatures,  he  jnmm  W'1- 
4  Ihcw'd  pubiickly  that  he  repented,  and  defuo)  w  1. 

4  he  had  done,  not  in  fecrcr,  but  in  the  A  ^ 

4  and  that  if  he  had  had  any  Reafbn  to  P|0CUU  , 

4  Signatures,  lie  was  not  to  have  confcntet  n.t 

4  fiiould  be  ftollen,  and  hidden:  1  hat  as 

4  Part,  they  could  not  return  to  Rome  aviujou  » 
,  .  .  .  /•  1. ..  n . 1.1  Mrnt  or  what  iv- 


order’d,  that  all  the  Bifliops  who  had  communicated  6  and  for  Jiis,  he  fiiould  have  no  | 

with  Pholius  fiiould  fubferibe  to  it,  before  they  could  4  had  begun  to  do  for  the  Good  of^  the  ul,1i'  L  Siv- 
lie  reconcil’d.  It  was  firft  read  in  Latin,  by  Damian ,  Emperor,  mov’d  at  their  JDifcourfe,  rcftn n  1  ^ 

to  do  Honour  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  afterwards  in  natures,  and  order’d  them  to  prefent  them  0  c|,ciJ 

Greek,  by  the  D(*aconand  Notary,  Stephen*  that  all  thofe  who  had  lign’d  might  be  '4 

The  Arc  li  hi  [hops  ami  Bifhops  who  had  communi-  Duty.  ^  r  flu*  kies  of 

ciuaI  with  Phot  ins,  by  the  Artifices  and  Torments  lie  'Flu:  fourth  Stftfm  began  the  ift  0  Qt/ftur, 


* 
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Otfobcr,  arid  laded  two  Days.  The  Patrice  Bahanes 
faid,  that  there  were  two  Bifhops  confecrated  by  the 
blefTed  Methodius ,  call'd  Theophilus ,  and  Zacharias ; 
who  communicated  with  Photius ,  and  faid,  that  the 
Roman  Church  had  receiv’d  him  ;  that  therefore  he 
defir’d  that  the  Synod  would  be  pleafed  to  give  them 
Leave  to  enter  the  Council ,  in  order  to  proceed  a-new 
to  their  Judgment.  The  Pope’s  Legates  oppofed 
that  Demand,  and  deputed  to  them  Pancratius ,  their 
Clerk,  and  Ananias  Clerk  of  the  eaftern  Legates,  to 
aik  them  by  whom  they  had  been  ordain’d,  and  with 
whom  they  communicated  ?  They  anfwer’d,  they  had 
been  confecrated  by  Methodius ,  and  communicated 
with  Photius ;  which  being  reported  to  the  Synod,  all 
the  Biihops  cried.  Let  their  Portion  be  with  Photius  ; 
and  were  of  Opinion,  that  they  ought  not,  nor  fhould 
be  heard.  But  Bahanes  would  not  be  of  the  fame 
Sentiment;  on  the  contrary,  he  infilled  that  they  fhould 
be  heard,  and  faid  plainly,  that  4  neither  he,  nor  the 

<  other  Senators,  whom  the  Emperor  had  fent  to  be 
‘  prefent  in  the  Council ,  would  lign  the  Ads,  until 

<  the  accufed  Biihops  and  Photius  had  been  convided 
‘  in  their  Prefence,  and  reduced  to  the  Impoflibility  of 
‘  anfwering  to  what  could  be  objeded  to  them  on  their 
‘  Condemnation  by  the  Roman  Church,  that  the  only 
*  'Means  to  confound  them  and  pacify  the  World  was 
‘  to  hear  them.’  All  the  Greek  Biihops  approved  his 
Propofition,  and  faid  that  their  Opinion  was  that  ’Theo¬ 
philus  and  Zacharias  ought  to  be  examined,  that  if 
they  could  jullify  themfelves  they  might  be  received, 
and  if  condemned,  the  whole  World  might  approve 
their  Condemnation.  The  Contellation  on  that  Subjed 
was  very  long,  but  at  lafb  the  Pope’s  Legates  confented 
that  they  lhould  enter  the  Affembly,  not  to  proceed 
anew  to  their  Judgment,  but  they  may  hear  the  Epi- 
kle  of  Pope  Nicholas ,  to  which  the  Patrice  Bahanes 
acquiefced.  Being  introduced  in  the  Synod,  they 
were  afked  if  they  would  fubferibe  to  the  Formula 
fent  from  Rome  ?  they  anfwer’d,  c  That  they  would 

‘  not  fo  much  as  hear  it  read,  and  that  they  were  come 
‘  to  the  Synod,  becaufe  commanded  by  the  Emperor, 

‘  and  were  there  only  to  obey  him.’ 

The  fifth  SeJJion ,  was  celebrated  the  13th  of  the  Ca¬ 
lends  of  November .  The  Emperor  fent  Photius  to  the 
Council ;  and  when  P*/d,Keeper.  of  the  Charters,  had  in¬ 
formed  the  Affembly  that  he  was  at  the  Door, they  were 
of  Opinion  to  fend  Laicks  to  call  him  in,  not  judging 
it  proper  to  fend  Biihops,  which  had  been  treating 
him  as  a  Bifliop,  when  as  they  confidered  him  but  as 
a  Laick,  excommunicated  by  the  Roman  Church.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  live  Laicks  came  to  him,  to  whom  he  faid, 
that  lie  was  furprized  they  called  him  then  to  the 
Synod,  when  they  had  never  mentioned  it  to  him 
before.  That  he  was  not  come  there  of  his  own  Ac¬ 
cord  ;  and  afterwards  made  ufe  of  chefc  Words  of  the 
Pfihn,  xxxix.  1.  I  will  take  heed  to  my  Ways,  that  I 
Jm  not  with  my  Tongue .  That  was  reported  to  the 
Pope’s  Legates,  who  laid,  ‘  We  have  not  called  him 

4  llcrc.co  lcarn  Something  from  him,  but  to  end  in  his 
4  lienee  the  Perfccution  lie  had  excited  againlt  the 
koman  and  Eaftern  Church,  ’  When  introduced  in 
the  Council,  he  was  afked  ‘  if  he  received  the  Con- 
ihtutions  of  the  Roman  Church  ?  To  which  he  made 
110  An  Aver.  He  was  told,  That  his  Silence  would 
not  hinder  his  Condemnation.  To  this  he  replied, 
neither  could  Jefus  by  his  Silence  avoid  being  con¬ 
demned.  .  God  will  hear  my  Voice,  tho’  I  be  lilcnt. 
Alter  which  lie  could  never  be  perfuaded  to  anfwcr 

W  whatever.  The  Patrice  Bahanes  prefled 

Him  to  ipeak,  and  to  lay  what  he  could  in  his  own 
Jwtilication.  But  Photius ,  having  compared  himfelf 
i  .  !s  co  Jefus  Chrift  when  traduced  before 

fiaphas  and  Pilate,  anfwcrcd,  4  My  Juftifications  arc 

4  noc  World  ;  if  they  were  of  this  World,  you 
would  fee.*  The  Patrice  Bahanes,  interrupting  him, 
t°  j  ;llm»  ‘  Wc  fee  that  Coni' iifion  and  Fear  have  made 
<  /Cfn,mat^  ai)d  that  thou  doll  not  know  what  thou 
t  1  v  therefore  the  holy  Synod  gives  dice  Ionic 
t  i imc  ^  think  what  thou  arc  to  do  for  thy  Sulva- 
•  and  command  thee  to  return  again,' 


84? 
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S  The  Emperor  a  Tilled  at  the  Jixth  SeJJtoti,  ce’ebrated 
;  the  eighth  of  the  of  November,  where  thole 

;  called  the  Biihops  of  Photius  .were  introduced,  and  ex- 
'  evSn  by  the  Emperor  himfelf,  who  bade  a  long 

i  Difcourfe  full  of  Sentiments  of  Generofity,  Humanity 
1  and  Companion,  to  -fubmit  themfelves  to  the  Synod, 
r  in  order  to  be  abfolved  of  the  Excommunication  they 
l  had  incurred.  But  all  that  was  faid  made  no  Impref- 
•  lion  on  them,  and  they  continued  obllinate; 

>  T*ie  Days  granted  to  Photius  being  elapfed,. 
the  Council  met  again  with  the  Emperor  the  29th  of 

l  1  1  %  .  f  .  to  come  to  the 

Aflembly,  entered  it,  with  Gregory  of  Syracufe.  After 

[  he  had  been  once  more  exhorted  to  Repentance,  and 

found  obftmate,  the  Deacon  Stephen  afeended  the 

.  RuJpit,  and  pronounced,  by  the  Council's  Orders'  fe- 

;  veral  Anathema's  againft  Photius  a  Courtier  and  art 

Ufurper :  Anathema  to  Photius  Laick,  and  a  Lawyer  • 

Anathema  to  Photius ,  Tyrant  and  Neophites  ,  Ana, he  - 

mate  Photius  fclufinat.de  and  condemned  •  Anathema 

to  Photius  Parricide,  Inventor  of  Lies,  and  of  perverfe 

.  and  pernicious  Dogma’s:  Anathema  to  Photius'  new 

'Maximus  Cinick ;  Anathema  to  the  new  Diofccnts ’  new 

Judas ;  Anathema  to  all  his  Partifans  and  Adherents  * 

Anathema  to  Gregory  Bifhop  of  Syracufa ;  Anathema  to 

Lulamptus ,  depofed  and  fchifmatical ;  Anathema ,  &c. 

In  the  eighth  SeJJion  they  began  to  fpeak  of  tli cCoun- 
ciliabulum  of  Photius ,  and  of  the  Signatures  he  had  ex¬ 
torted  ;  which  were  all  burnt  in  the  Council ,  by  the 

_  together  with  all  the  Writings 

againll  Pope  Nicholas,  and  all  the  A£ts  of  the  Synod, 

and  all  the  Sentences  againll  the  Patriarch  Ignatius, \ 
Afterwards  the  Deacon  Stephen,  pronounced  in  the 
Council  the  Anathema's  which  the  Pope’s  Legates  had 
given  him  againll  the  Iconoclaftes ,  and  extended  them 
to  all  Sorts  of  Here  ticks.  6  Anathema ,  to  all  thole 
‘  who  receive  the  bad  Reafons  of  the  Herefy  ;  Ana¬ 
thema  to  thofe  who  ufc  againll  the  Images  what 
‘  the  Scripture  fays  againll  the  Idols  ;  Anathema  to 
thofe  who  call  Idols  the  facred  Images  ;  Anathema  to 
thofe  who  fay  that  the  Chriflians  adore  Images  as 
‘  Gods ;  Anathema  to  thofe  who  communicate  with 
4  them  J  Anathema  to  thofe  who  offer  the  lead  Injury 
C  t0  Images  ;  Anathema  to  thofe  who  fay  that  befides 

c  ?VriLord  Jefus  Chrifi  another  bad  delivered  us  from" 
c  >  Anathema  to  thofe  who  fay  that  the  Catholick 

6  has  formerly  received  Idols ;  Anathema  to 

Anaftaftus ,  Conftantine ,  and  Nicetas,  Patriarchs  un¬ 
der  the  Ifattrian  Emperors  ;  Anathema  to  Theodore, 

\  Aphony,  and  John  who  have  fucceedcd  one  another 
in  Impiety  ;  Anathema  to  Paul  turned  Saul ,  to  Theo- 
‘  do  re  called  Gafla,  to  Stephen  Molata,  and  their  Par¬ 
tisans  ;  Anathema  to  Theodore  Cbriftian  ;  who  lias 
no  Reafon  thinks  he  [peaks  rationally  •,  to  Lain  dins, 

6  and  all  thofe  either  Biihops,  Priells,  or  Monks,  who 
have  the  like  Sentiments,  Anathema .’  The  eighth 
1  Seffion  was  ended  by  thefe  Anathema's. 

In  the  ninth  Seffion,  celebrated  the  Year  following,' 
the  Eve  of  the  Ides  of  February,  were  examined  thofe 
wlio  under  the  late  Emperors,  had  ferved  as  lalfc  Wit- 
n tiles  againll  the  Patriarch  Ignatius,  and  mod  of  them 
were  ordered  to  do  Penance  for  feven  Years  fucceffively, 
referring  however  (according  to  the  ancient  Cudom  of 
the  Church)  the  Power  to  the  Patriarch  Athanafius,  to 
abridge  the  Time  of  their  Penance. 

The  tenth  SeJJion  was  held  the  ia:!l  Day  of  February y 
where  the  Embalfadors  of  Louis  Emperor  of  the  Well  ■ 
and  thofe  of  the  King  of  the  Bulgarians  affided.  Firf? 
thev  read  the  twenty-feven  Canons  which  the  Council 
had  made  for  the  good  Order  of  the  Church  of  Con- 
fiantinople,  and  in  favour  of  Ignatius  againft  Photius . 

The  Canons  and  the  Decree  made  by  the  Council' 
having,  been  read,  the  Emperor  Bazil  afked  the  Bi¬ 
ihops  if  they  were  all  agreed,  they  anfwcrcd,'  that  thofe 
were  their  Sentiments ;  that  they  all  confented,  and 
were  ready  to  fubferibe  to  them  ;  that  it  was  the  Judg¬ 
ment  ^  of  the  Truth,  the  Decree  of  Judicc,  and  the 
cede  Audi  cal  Ordinance.  When  they  came  to  the  Sub- 
feriptions  the  Pope’s  legates  wanted  the  Emperor  to 

iign  fil’d, but  Bazi!  faid,al  ter  the  Example  of  Conftantine 

the 
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the  Greats  of  Theodofiuts ,  and  of  Martian ,  that  he 
would  fign  after  the  Vicars  of  the  Patriarchs,  fince  it 
was  the  Pleafure  of  the  Synod.  The  Patriarch  Igna¬ 
tius  figned  before  the  Vicars  of  Alexandria ,  Antioch , 
and  Jerufalem ,  and  after  them  all  the  Bilhops  in  their 
Rank.  There  were  five  Copies  made  of  the  Adis  of 
the  Council :  One  for  each  Vicar  of  the  Patriarchs. 
After  thefe  Subfcriptions,  the  Emperor  afked  the  Se¬ 
nate,  thePatrices,  and  the  Magiftrates,  their  Sentiment 
of  the  Council.  Theodore  Proconful ,  and  all,  after  his 
Example,  anfwered  that  they  receive  it  as  legitimate, 
and  that  they  anathematized  thole  it  had  anathema¬ 
tized. 

This  eighth  Council ,  is  received  as  oecumenical  by  all 
the  Catholicks,  and  is  rejected  by  the  Greeks  who  are 
not  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholick  Church,  who 
in  lieu  thereof  place  the  falfe  Council  aflembled  by  Pbo- 
tius ,  after  Ignatius’s  Death.  Marcus  of  Ephefus ,  in  the 
Council  of  Florence ,  mentions  this  laft  Council  in  Head  of 
die  firft ;  and  Cardinal  Baronins  complains  that  Cardi¬ 
nal  Julian  who  difputcd  againft  him,  had  not  ftrenu- 
oufly  enough  defended  that  Council ,  which  is  very  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Roman  See  :  We  have  it  in  Greek  and 
in  Latin ,  the  Library-keeper  ^ biaftafius ,  is  Author  of 
the  laft,  and  in  his  Copy  there  are  feveral  Things  found 
which  are  not  in  the  Greek  •,  but  notwithftanding,  it 
cannot  be  fufpedted,  becauie  A biaftafius  was  prefen t  at 
the  Council ,  and  has  wrote  nothing  but  what  he  was 
an  Eye-witnefs  to.  Antiently  the  Popes  in  the  Pro- 
fefiion  of  Faith  they  were  obliged  to  make  before  their 
Confec ration,  protefted  to  acknowledge  and  fubmit 
themfelves  to  the  Decifions  of  the  general  Councils , 
among  which  this  was  one. 

Note,  that  the  other  general  Councils all  convoked 
by  the  Pope,  where  he  prefided  either  in  Perfon  or 
by  his  Legates,  and  all  affembled  in  the  Latin  Church, 
and  of  Prelates  of  the  Latin  Church,  which  confi- 
dered  then  the  Greek  Church  as  fchifmatical. 


The  firft  of  thefe  general  Councils ,  is  the  fir  ft  of  La¬ 
ter an,  aflembled  in  1119,  under  Pope  Calixtus  II.  and 
Hen .  V.  Emperor  of  the  Well.  ■ 

The  fecond ,  is  the  fecond  of  Lateran ,  aflembled  in  the 
Year  1139,  under  Pope  Innocent  ins  II.  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  Com- ad  III. 

The  third ,  is  the  third  of  Lateran,  under  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  and  the  Emperor  Fredericus  CEnobarbus. 

The  fourth ,  is  the  fourth  of  Lateran,  in  the 
Year  1215,  under  Innocent i us  III.  and  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II. 

The  fifth,  is  the  firft  general  Council  of  Lyons ,  aflem¬ 
bled  in  the  Year  1245,  under  Pope  Innocentius  IV. 
where  the  Emperor  Frederick  was  depoled,  and  the 
Expedition  for  the  Recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  refolved 
upon. 

The  fix th,  is  the  fecond  general  Council  of  Lyons,  un¬ 
der  Pope  Gregory  X.  for  the  Union  of  the  Greeks  with 
the  Latins. 

The  feventb,  is  the  general  Council  of  Vienna ,  under 
Pope  Clement  V.  and  Philip  the  Pair,  King  of  France, 
where  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  abo- 
liJhed. 

'Fhe  eighth ,  is  the  general  Council  of  Conftance ,  oc- 
caflonctl  by  a  Schifrn  in  the  Roman  Church,  where  Gre¬ 
gory  XII.  abdicated  freely. 

The  ninth,  is  the  general  Council  of  Florence ,  under 
Eugeni  ns  IV.  for  the  Union  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Latins. 


The  tenth,  is  the  fifth  general  Council  of  Lateran,  be¬ 
gun  in  the  Year  1511,  under  Pope  Julius  II.  and  end¬ 
ed  in  1518,  under  Leo  X. 


I  lie  eleventh  is  that  of  Trent,  convoked  by  Pop 
Paul  III,  in  1542,  ( Charles  V .  of  the  Houfc  of  Auftric 
being  then  Emperor,  and  Francis  I.  King  of  France 
by  a  Bull  elated  the  2 2d  ot  May,  in  which,  after  h 
had  expofetl  all  that  had  been  done  during  24  Yeai 
for  its  Convocation,  in  order  to  determine  the  Poim 
of  Dodlrine  difputcd  for  a  long  Time,  with  lo  muc 
Scandal,  and  to  reform  the  Abules  which  had  bee 


introduced  into  the  Manners  and  the  Dir  •  v 
monilhes  all  the  Chriftian  Princes  eflw w  1  ^  ^ 
peror,  and  the  King  of  France ,  whom  C  7  ^  En>' 
equal  Marks  of  a  paternal  Affedtion  a!ed  'vitl> 
Bilhops  of  their  Dominions,  and  all  orhP  ,  al1 
any  Right  to  affift  at  it,  for  the  firft  Dav  [Vv  °  have 
of  the  fame  Year.  But  it  muft  be  confWrJ  1;6Ve*b 
having  waited  fo  long  to  convoke  and  h*  after 
Council  fo  often  called  for,  a  lefs  favourable  n  "  dlat 
could  not  have  been  chofen  to  celebrate  it . 

War  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Kine **  f 
was  carried  on,  then,  not  by  a  Motive  of  ri  ** 
Intereft,  or  of  Ambition,  as  before,  but  bv  a  °f 
Hatred  and  Animofity  againft  one  another-  r  ttof 
there  was  no  Security  to  travel  either  by  Sea  °  r U  35 
and  that,  afterwards,  the  Bilhops  of  France  S  -  nd  J 
Germany,  and  even  thofe  of  Italy,  a  little 
Trente,  were  afraid  to  undertake  the  °m 

Pope,  after  his  Legates,  had  waited  in  vain  mil  ^ 
fix  Months,  was  obliged  to  put  off  the  Cot ,  J;*an 
more  proper  Time.  m  t0  a 

That  Time  was  the  13  th  of  December  K A 
third  Sunday  of  the  Advent.  This  Council  was  on™ ^ 
with  all  the  Solemnities  and  Ceremonies  ufpH  JTcx 
Occalions.  Therefore  after  a  Faft-day,  and  a  o*  UC! 
Proceflion,  from  the  Church  of  the  Holv  TrmiH  ** 
the  Cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Vigilius,  Bifhop  of 
where  the  Seffions  of  the  Council  were  held  after  I 
Mals  fung  by  Cardinal  Monti,  the  firft  of  the  three  I  f 
gates  (who  were  the  Cardinals  John  Mary  Monti  May 
cellus  Cervini,  called  the  Cardinal  of  the  HoIyCrofs  and" 
Reginald  Pool,  a  Prince  of  the  Royal  Blood  of  England) 
after  the  Harangue  pronounced  by  the  famous  Cornell 
Mttffo,  Bifhop  of  Bitonte ,  and  the  Exhortation  made 
by  the  Legates  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Council,  to  en¬ 
gage  them  to  a  ferious  Reformation  of  Manners ;  the 
firft  Seflion  was  celebrated,  where  there  were  with  the 
Legates  but  four  Archbilhops,  and  twenty-four  Bi¬ 
lhops.  There  were  no  Ambafladors  prefentbut  thofe 
of  Ferdinand  King  of  the  Romans,  thofe  of  the  Emperor 
having  remained  fick  at  Venice,  and  thofe  of  Francis  I. 
King  of  France  having  been  recalled.  There  were  be¬ 
sides  at  the  opening  of  the  Council  four  Generals  of 
Orders,  and  feveral  celebrated  Doftors  of  all  Nations. 
All  that  was  done  in  this  firft  Seftion  was,  to  declare 
that  the  Council  was  begun,  and  that  becaufe  the 
Chriftmas  Holidays  were  near,  the  next  Seflion  would 
not  be  held  till  the  7th  of  January  of  the  following 
Year. 

However,  the  Fathers  regulated  among  them  the 
Manner  how  to  proceed  in  that  Council',  and  it  was 
determined,  that  the  Opinions  Ihoukl  not  be  given  by 
Nations,  as  it  had  been  done  at  the  Councils  of  Con- 
fiance  and  Bafitl ,  which  had  caufed  a  great  deal  of 
Diforder,  but  that  every  one  in  particular  Ihoukl  have 
a  free  Suffrage  or  Vote  j  and  that  the  Decifions  Ihoukl 
be  made  at  the  Plurality  of  the  Votes,  according  to 
the  Method  tiled  in  the  laft  Council  of  Lateran,  under 
Leo  X  ;  that  die  Points  in  Controvcrfy  Ihoukl  be 
examined  and  refolved  by  Prelates  diflributed  into  lc- 
vcral  particular  Congregations,  which  Ihoukl  be  pro- 
pofed  afterwards  in  a  general  Aflembly  to  be  either 
corrected,  or  confirm'd  ;  to  be  folcmnly  publifhed  in 
the  Seflion,  which  Ihouhl  be  celebrated  alter  thole 
Congregations.  For  the  Title  which  was  to  be  put  at 
the  Head  of  the  Decrees,  two  Things  were  refolved, 
contrary  to  the  Intentions  of  the  Lutherans ,  (agamic 
whom  this  Council  was  aflembled)  and  they  were  con¬ 
ceived  in  thefe  Terms  :  The  holy  (ecumenical  Coiinci 
legitimately  ajjmblcd  under  the  Con  dull  of  *  the  Hoy 

Ghofi  \  the  apoflolical  Legates  profiting  I  '1C  J 
teftants  wanted  a  Cotmcilobfoluttiy  independent  ol  tv? 
Pope  ;  and  to  fliew  that  fo  regular  a  Body  as  a  Genet  a 
Council  ought  to  have  the  Members  perfedlly  vmiwi 
to  his  Chief,  who  is  (fay  the  Roman  Catholicks)  tw 
of  the  univcrfal  Churcli  •,  they  added  thele  VS  ou*’ 

the  apofiolical  Legates  pr  (fitting .  The  Prot  eft  ants  wet 

of  Opinion,  that  the  Laicks  Ihoukl  have  then  ^ 
frages  in  the  Council,  and  for  that  Rcalon  the  ha  • 
would  not  add  theie  Words,  the  Council  reprejen  A 
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,  univerfal  Church  \  which  are  found  but  in  the  Corn- 
7  of  Bm  and  Conftance :  For  then  the  Proteftants 
cl  S?i  an(}  perhaps  would  have  objeded,  that  as  the 

Tick’s  were  Members  of  the  Church,  they  ought, 
iwife  to  be  Members  of  the  Council ,  which  repre- 
r  s  that  Church.  Which  Reafoning  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
ll' ch  confider  as  a  Sophifm  ;  which,  they  fay,  can 
tJ6‘  riv  deftroyed  by  faying  that  the  Council  rcpre- 

rC rsdie  Church,  as  teaching  and  defining  by  its  Pa- 
to  whom  the  others  are  united  by  their  perfect 

cHmiffion  to  what  is  defin’d  by  thofe  Paftors. 

Therefore  the  fecond  Seffion  was  held,  with  the 
c  d  Ceremonies,  the  next  Day  after  the  Feaft  of  the 
r Abham.  The  officiating  Biffiop  read  the  Decree, 
rcfcribing  a  very  Chriflian  and  edifying  Form  of  Liv- 
P  for  thofe  who  affifted  at  tire  Council. 

1  In  the  third  Seffion ,  celebrated  the  4th  of  February , 
and  compofed  of  fix  Cardinals,  fix  Archbiihops,  thirty 
Bifiiops,  and  feveral  Abbots  ;  they  read  only  the  Sym¬ 
bol  of  Constantinople^  and,  to  wait  the  Arrival  of  the 
Bifiiops  who  were  upon  the  Road,  the  8th  of  April 
was  fix’d  for  the  4th  ;  where  affifted  nine  Archbiihops, 
and  forty-one  Bifiiops.  And  as,  during  that  long  In¬ 
terval,  they  had  examin’d  in  the  Congregations 
held  twice  a  Week,  what  concern’d  the  tare  Word  of 
God,  which  is  tire  Rule,  and  the  only  Principle  of  the 
Faith,  tlrey  eftablifir’d,  according  to  the  antient  Coun¬ 
cils,  the  Number  of  the  canonical  Books ,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teft  ament,  and  the  Traditions ,  brought  by 
a  continual  Succeffion  from  the  Apotfles^  tp  thofe  Times  ; 
md  which  the  Catholick  Church  (faid  they)  has  care¬ 
fully  preferred,  either  for  the  Faith ,  or  Manners.  It 
was  declar’d,  that  the  vulgate  Verfion  Jhould  be  believ'd 
authentick ,  and  the  Senfe  of  its  Words  taken  as  under- 
pod  by  the  Church ,  which  in  the  Bifputes  which  can  be 
bad  on  that  Subject,  is  the  only  legitimate  Judge  of  the 
true  Senfe  of  the  Scripture.  This  Definition  was 
againft  Luther ,  who  wanted  no  Tradition,  nor  fome 
of  thole  Books  which  the  Council  had  declar’d  cano¬ 
nical,  which  he  rejected  becaufe  they  condemn’d  his 
Do&rine;  nor  other  Judge  of  the  Scripture  but  the 
Scripture  itfelf,  or  rather  hinrfelf,  who  pretended, 
that  the  Senfe  he  gave  to  the  Scripture,  firould  always 
be  confider’d  as  its  true  Senfe. 

Afterwards,  as  the  Council  wanted  to  follow  the  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Confeffion  of  Augjbourg,  which  was  care¬ 
fully  examined,  they  defined  in  the  fifth  Seffion,  held 
the  17th  of  June ,  what  was  to  be  believed  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  original  Sin.  Upon  which,  the  Council 
declares,  among  other  Tilings,  that  by  the  Grace  of 
Jefus  Chrift  co?if erred  on  us  in  the  Baptifm ,  that  Sin  is 
remitted  to  us,  but  that  the  Concupifcence  remains,  which 
is  not  a  real  Sin,  though  that  Name  is  often  given  to  it, 
which  is  no  otherwife  convenient  to  it,  than  becaufe  it  is 
the  Effeft  of  the  Sin,  and  inclines  us  to  it.  This  con¬ 
demns  Luther's  Opinion,  who  maintain’d,  that  the 
original  Sin  had  not  been  blotted  out  in  die  Baptifm, 
but  only  that  it  was  no  longer  imputed  to  us  *  becaufe 
he  will  have  that  Sin  to  be  no  other  but  the  Concu¬ 
pifcence.  After  which,  die  Council  adds,  that  in  that 
Decree  which  related  to  the  original  Sin,  they  do  not 
pretend  to  include  the  bleffcd  and  immaculate  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  God-,  and  that  they  will  have  the 
ConJUtutions  of  Sixtus  IV.  religioufty  obferv  d. 

The  fixth  Seffion,  which  was  fix’d  for  the  19th  of 
July,  was  deferred  to  the  13th  ot  January  of  the 
Year  following,  becaufe  of  die  Troubles  which  begun, 
at  that  Time,  in  Germany  \  which  was  held  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  in  which  was  publifii’d  the  famous  Decree 
of  the  Juftificalion,  which  the  Fathers  had  been  more 
than  fix  Months  examining,  and  which  contain’d  fix- 
teen  Chapters  relating  to  that  important  Subject. 

In  the  feventh  Seffion,  celebrated  the  3d  of  March} 
*54 7  >  was  publi fil’d  the  Decree  of  the  Sacraments  in 
general,  containing  thirteen  Canons.  There  were  alfo 
fourteen  Canons  jsublilh’d  on  the  Baptifm,  and  three 
on  the  Confirmation. 

In  the  eighth  Seffion,  held  the  nth  of  the  fame 
Month,  was  made  the  Decree  of  the  Tranfiation  of 
the  Council  to  Bologna ,  which  Tranfiation  prov’d  very 
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favourable  to  the  Lutheranifm,  and  hinder’d  its  entire 
Ruin,  as  we  fiiall  fee  plainly  by  the  Sequel. 

The  Pope’s  Legates,  Monti,  and  Marcellus  Cervinus± 
who  prefided  for  him  in  the  Council ,  had  been  more 
than  eight  Months  endeavouring  to  procure  this  Tran- 
flation,  for  fome  Reafons  which  they  thought  very 
ftrong,  and  which,  in  Fad,  made  a  great  Impreffion 
on  feveral  of  thofe  who  compofed  that  Afifembly. 
For,  1.  As  foon  as  they  faw  the  War  declar’d  be¬ 
tween  the  Emperor  and  the  Lutheran  Princes,  and 
that  thefe  having  took  the  Field  firft,  had  already  rem 
der’d  themfelves  Matters  of  the  Fortrefs  of  the  Chufa, 
which  is  the  Key  of  the  Vallies,  thro*  which  one  can 
enter  on  that  Side  into  the  Tirol,  and  ihence  defeend 
eafily  as  far  as  Trent  *  they  thought  they  could  be  no 
longer  fecure  in  that  Place,  and  that  it  was  no  ways 
for  the  Dignity  -of  the  Council  to  remain  thus  expofed 
to  the  Difcretion  of  the  Lutherans ,  who  could  fur- 
prize  the  Fathers  unawares,  and  inveft  them,  when 
leaft  expeded,  in  a  City  very  little  fortified,  and 
where  there  were  no  Forces  capable  to  refill  them. 
Thefe  Confiderations,  join’d  to  a  panick  Fear  had 
already  perfuaded  feveral  of  them  to  feek  their,  own 
Safety  in  a  Retreat  from  Trent  ;  therefore  the  Le¬ 
gates,  fearing,  that  if  the  Council  was  not  transferred 
to  fome  other  Place,  it  would  foon  break  of  itfelf 
which  would  be  lofing  the  Fruit  of  what  had  been 
done  till  then, and  of  fo  much  Pains  taken  from  fo  long 
a  Time,  to  find  Means  to  alfemble  that  Council,  as  it 
had  been  done  ;  made  them  ftill  the  more  urgent  on 
that  Subjedt. 

There  was  another  Reafon  for  it,  which  was  kept 
fecret,  ftill  .(Longer  than  any  other,  and  thac  was,  the 
Pope’s  great  Age;  and  the  Legates  Were  afraid,  that 
if  he  was  to  die  while  the  Council  was  afiembled  at 
Trent ,  that  Afiembly  whicli  would  have  then,  with** 
out  Contradiction,  the  fupreme  Authority  in  the 
.Church,  and  be  fupported,  befides,  by  the  Emperor, 
and  the  other  Princes,  would  have  no  Regard  to  that 
Article  of  the  Bull  of  Convocation,  which  declares, 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Council  to  eledt  a  new 
Pope,  but  to  the  Cardinals  ;  and  would  eledt  a  Pope  to 
the  Prejudice  of  the  facred  College  :  Therefore  they 
wanted  to  transfer  the  Council  into  fome  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Church,  where  they  could  be  Matters, 
and  not  be  divefted  of  a  Right  they  were  pofTefled  of 
for  feveral  Centuries  paft. 

The  Pope,  however,  notwichftanding  all  thefe 
Reafons,  oppofed,  for  fome  Time,  that  Tranfiation, 
which  he  faw  would  difoblige  the  Emperor.  In  Fad, 
that  Prince  was  fo  furpriz’d,  and  altogether  fo  irrita¬ 
ted,  when  he  learned  from  his  Am bafifadors  what  was 
traniading  at  Trent ,  and  at  Rome,  to  have  the  Coun¬ 
cil  transferred  fomcwhcrc  elfc,  that  he  could  not  help 
faying,  in  his  Anger,  that  if  he  was  to  hear  any  more 
fo  unreafonable  a  Thing  mentioned,  he  would  imme¬ 
diately  grant  to  the  Proteftants  what  they  defired  of 
him.  He  went  even  fo  far,  in  that  furious  Tranfport, 
as  to  break  into  Menaces  beneath  a  great  Prince! 
But  having  foon  >ecovered  his  former  Calmncfs,  he 
faid,  at  latt,  that  having  been  advifed  to  treat  with 
the  Proteftants  who  were  come  to  attack  him  with  an 
Army  of  more  than  100000  Men,  while  his  own  was 
not  20000 ;  he  would,  notwithttanding,  purfue  that 
War,  which  he  had  undertaken  (faid  he)  but  for  the 
Glory  of  God,  and  the  Good  of  Germany  \  but,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  would  oppofe  that  Tranfiation,  which 
would  ruin  abfolutely  all  he  had  done  till  then,  and 
what  he  defigned  to  do  to  bring  back  the  Proteftants 
to  the  Catholick  Church,  by  making  them,  if  poffiblc, 
to  fubmit  to  the  Decifions  of  the  Council ,  which  he 
could  not  do  if  it  was  transferred  fomcwhcrc  elfc. 

Afterwards,  his  Ambaftklors  aded  with  all  the  Vi¬ 
gour  imaginable,  at  Trent,  and  at  Rome,  to  oppofe 
that  Tranfiation,  which,  he  faid,  would  break  all  the 
Mcafures  concerted  for  the  Redudion  of  the  Luthe¬ 
rans.  They  refuted,  without  much  Pain,  all  the 
Reafons  alletlged  for  the  Tranfiation  of  the  Council, 
faid  fo  many  Things  againft  it,  and  could  fo  well  un- 
clerttand  that  the  Emperor  would  never  fader  it,  that 
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tho5  the  Pope,  who,  in  the  Opinion  of  a  great  many, 
defi red  as  much  that  Tranflation  as  his  Legates,  had 
not  only  confented  to  it,  but  had  eVcn  ccmmandcd 
to  publifh  it,  in  Cafe  the  greaceft  Part  of  the  Council 
had  confented  to  it,  to  avoid  a  greater  Evil *  and  the 
Sticklers  for  it  did  not  dare  to  proceed  any  farther, 
efpecially  when  they  faw  that  the  Emperor,  after  he 
had  diffi pared  that  great  Army  of  iooooo  Confe¬ 
derates,  had  given  Room  to  hope,  more  than  ever, 
that  the  Pro t eft ants  fhould  be  obliged  at  laft  to  fubmit 
to  the  Council. 

Thus  the  Legates,  feeing  no  Hope  of  fucceeding  in 
that  Affair  of  the  Tranflation,  which,  however,  they 
always  defirtd,  took,  at  laft,  the  Refblution,  in  the 
Month  of  December ,  to  have  the  Council  concluded  as 
loon  as  poflible,  by  the  quick  Decifion  of  the  other 
Points  which  remained  to  be  explained.  This  was 
certainly  the  beft  Party  which  could  be  taken  on  that 
Occafion  *  becaufe,  as  it-  was  not  neceflary  that  Coun¬ 
cils  fhould  laft  too  long,  there  had  been  thereby 
avoided  thofe  long  Interruptions  of  that  Council ,  and 
thofe  great  Revolutions  which  happened  in  the  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  which  hindered,  at  laft,  the  Re-union  of  the 
Lutherans ,  as  the  Emperor,  then  victorious,  could 
have  done  it.  But  by  Misfortune  it  happened,  a  few 
Lays  afterwards,  an  Accident,  which  ruin'd  entirely 
that  fine  Project  formed  by  the  Legates,  and  gave  them 
a  very  fpecious  Pretence  to  make  their  Project  of  the 
Tranflation  of  the  Council  fucceed. 

This  Accident  was,  that  towards  the  latter  End  of 
February  of  the  Year  following,  the  City  of  Trent  be¬ 
gan  to  be  aftlidled  with  a  dangerous  Malady,  which 
was  thought  the  Spotted  Fever,  with  fome  Appear¬ 
ance  that  it  would  foon  turn  into  a  Plague.  It  even 
happened,  that  the  Gencial  of  the  Order  of  the  Cor¬ 
deliers ,  or  Grey  Fry ars,  died  of  that  Malady,  and  was 
foon  followed  by  a  Bifliop,  carried  off  in  a  veryfhort 
Time,  as  he  had  been  ;  and  by  fome  of  the  Retinue 
of  the  Prelates,  who  were  fo  alarmed  at  it,  that  fe- 
veral  of  them  were  ready  to  leave  the  Council.  Then 
the  Legates,  taking  Advantage  of  fo  favourable  an 
Occafion,  brought  again  on  the  Tapis  the  Affair  of 
the  Tranflation  of  the  Council ,  which  they  judg'd  ab- 
folutcly  neceflary  for  the  Good  of  the  Church  •,  and 
without  waiting  for  new  Orders  from  the  Pope,  they 
propofed  the  Affair  the  9th  of  March ,  in  full  Afiem- 
bly  ;  where,  after  they  had  ipoke  of  the  Danger  the 
Fathers  were  expo  fed  to,  on  the  Atceftacion  given  by 
the  celebrated  Jerome  Fracnttor ,  Phyfician  to  the 
Council ,  that  twelve  Bifhops  had  already  left  Trent 
on  that  Account,  and  that  fcvcral  others  were  ready 
to  follow  them,  they  protefted  that  they  would  take, 
by  the  Plurality  of  Voices,  what  Party  fhould  be 
judged  the  moll  proper,  provided  there  was  no  men¬ 
tion  made  of  dilfolving  the  Council.  Then  Cardinal 
Pacheco ,  Chief  of  the  Imperialifts,  maintain'd,  that 
nothing  could  be  concluded  on  that  Point,  without 
knowing  flrlt  the  Pleafurc*  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the 
Emperor*  fifteen  of  the  Fathers  were  of  his  Senti¬ 
ment,  but  almoft  all  the  others,  without  Hefitation, 
laid,  with  one  Voice,  that  the  extream  Danger  of 
their  Lives  they  were  in,  would  not  permit  them  to 
wait  for  that  Con  fen  t,  if  otherwife  it  was  neceflary  * 
and  all  the  Cardinal  could  obtain,  was,  that  they  fhould 
defer  making  die  Decree  for  two  Days  longer. 

The  next  Day  they  met  again,  to  deliberate  on  the 
fame  Affair*  and  the  following,  which  was  the  nth 
of  the  Month,  was  celebrated  the  eighth  Seffion  \ 
where,  after  the  Cardinal  Monti  had  rein  on  ll  rated 
that  the  Sufpcnlion  of  the  Council ,  which  had  been 
propofed  by  fome,  was  nothing  clfe,  in  Fadb,  but  a 
Diflblmion  of  it,  which  could  not  fubfift,  but  by  its 
being  transferr’d  to  a  commodious  Place,  as  was  the 
City  oi  Bologna.  'Flic  Cardinal  Pacheo ,  and  the  Spa- 


then  in  the  Council ,  thirty-eight  having  Werc 
Tranflation  to  Bologna .againft  fourte° 


it,  and  four  others,  who” appear’d 

againft  it ;  a  Decree  of  that  Tranflation  was  A’,  nor 
which  it  was  inferted,  that  the  ninth  Seff  n’adc’ 111 
was  the  next,  fhould  be  celebrated  at  rJn’ 
i.  e.  the  2 1  ft  of  April.  In  Confequence  nf  a 
cree,  the  Day  following,  which  was  the 

two  Y ears  after  the  Council  had  began  at  T 
two  Legates,  with  all  the  Prelates  of  their  p,™’  !llc 

parted  for  Bologna ;  but  the  Imperialifts,  with'  ' 
dinal  Pacheco,  remain’d  at  Trent.  ™-‘Car- 

This  had  certainly  cauied  a  Schifm  in  the  p 
Catholick  Church,  if  the  Emperor  had  not  Lv  1 
it  by  his  Prudence  and  Piely,  which  hinder’d 

thfatn°  rlfl0n|  fT  ,be^  reyen,Sed’  t0  the  Prejudice 

of  the  Church,  of  the  Injuries  he  thought  he  d 
ceiv'd.  It  is  true,  that  he  order’d  his  Bifliops  toft' 
at  Trent,  according  to  their  former  Refolurj0n .  .  y 

he  forbad  them  celebrating  any  Self, on,  becaufb  ll 
was  not  willing  that  a  greater  Scandal  fhould  be  mA~ 
m  the  Church,  where  there  had  been  fecn  two  CoHncils 
for  one,  and  Altar  againft  Altar:  But,  however  he 
did  all  he  could  near  the  Pope,  to  oblige  him  to  re- 
ftorc  Things  to  their  former  State.  In  Fad,  he  no 
fooner  heard  the  News,  than  he  difpatch’d  a  Courier 
to  his  Am  ballad  or  at  Rome,  with  Orders  to  make 
from  him,  the  molt  prefling  Inftances  near  the  Pone' 
to  engage  him  to  fencl  his  Legates  back  again  to 
Trent  \  but  as  he  faw  that  he  receiv’d  no  other  An- 
iwer  but  very  polite  Excufes,  founded,  moll of  them, 
on  the  pretended  Malady  raging  at  Trent  ■  and  that 
he  had  been  well  inform'd  that  that  Malady  was  not 
attended  with  any  dangerous  Confluences  •,  he 
thought  they  gamed  him :  And  as  nothing  is  more  fen- 
fible  to  a  great  and  victorious  Prince,  as  he  was  then, 
than  the  leaft  Shadow  of  Scorn ;  he  enter’d,  all  of  a 
fudden,  in  fuch  Wrath,  that  he  banillr 'cl  the  Pope's 
Nuncio  from  his  Prefence  •,  telling  him,  that  Rome 
had  been  propofed  to  affemble  a  Council,  Non  man- 
chera  Concilio  che  fodisfaccia  a  tutti  erimedi  d  into . 

II  Pape  e  tin  vecchio  oftinato  e  vuol  minor  la  Chicfc  * 

e.  that  he  knew  how  to  go  to  Rome  when  he  plea- 
fed,  to  have  a  Council  celebrated  there-,  that  he  would 
order  every  Thing  ;  and  that  the  Pope  was  an  oblli- 
natc  old  Man,  who  wanted  to  ruin  the  Church. 

The  Death  of  the  Pope  terminated  thofe  Difputcs 
between  him  and  the  Emperor,  and  nothing  was  done 
while  they  Lifted,  either  at  Trent  or  Bologna ,  than  to 
prolong  the  Time  for  making  a  new  Decree  *  and  the 
Council  was  even  fu fpen dec!  for  fome  Time :  So  that 
the  Tranflarion  produced  nothing  die  but  that  the 
Council,  which'  could  have  then  acted  fo  well  lor  tlu* 
Good  ol'  the  Church,  was  interrupted  for  very  near 
four  Years,  and  afterwards  roa  fie  m  bled  at  Trent  by 
Pope  Julius  III,  with  the  Confent  of  the  Emperor, 
and  of  the  King  of  France ,  Henry  II.  I  he  Bull  ol 
its  Reftauration  was  publifh'd  in  the  Month  ol  A 0‘ 
v ember,  of  the  Year  1599*  the  Cardinal  Crefeenlius, 
with  an  Archbilhop  and  a  Bifliop,  werc  chofen  Prelt- 

dents  *  and  the  1  It  Day  of  May  oi  the  Year  follow¬ 
ing,  in  the  firft  Scfllon  under  Julius  III,  and  the  nu 
of  the  Council,  was  read  che  Decree  ol  that  1L  *m 
ration  at  Trent.  , 

In  the  twelfth  Seffion,  licit]  the  iftol  Ww,  ’1 
a  greater  Number  of  Prelates  were  expedou,  notiu.g 
clfe  was  done,  but  the  Intimation  ol  the  twelin  <- 
fion  for  the  12  th  of  Otlober  \  in  which,  aecoidmg 
the  Order  of  the  Decrees  already  made  on  the  -,u  ' 
ments,  before  the  'Franflaiion  oi  the  Council ,  wo 
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wards,  employ'd  all  their  Rheforick  to  oppofe  it-,  but  be  puhlifh’d  that  made  on  the  Kucha  rift.  ^ 

in  vain  *  for  they  were  anfwerM,  time  an  indifpenfible  During  the  whole  Month  of  September  wmc  ^ 
Ntvelfuy,  which  has  no  Law,  and  the  imminent  Dan-  fully  dilbuted  the  Points  in  Controvevfv  ow  t  IC 

. 1 . . .  *'  1  charifl*  after  which,  the  12th  of  OHohr 

braced  the  thirteenth  Seff. on  1  where,  belnUs  tu 
lid  cuts  and  the  Cardinal  of  clrent,  were  pie tn 


Ncivfluy,  which  has  no  Law,  and  the  imminent  Dan¬ 
ger  they  were  in,  obliged  the  Council  to  transfer  them- 
lei  vis  ioinewheic  elle,  left  it  fhould  be  dilfolved,  by 
the  pretended  Sufpcnlion  propofed.  And  tho’  the 
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%  -ee  ecclcfiaftick  Electors  of  the  Empire,  fix  other 
VchbiHiops,  anti  thirty-fix  Bifhops  i  and  there  was 
ft  j  tjic  decree  of  the  Eucharift ,  whereby  it  is  de- 
f  M  againft  the  Sacramentarians,  (as  they  were  call’d) 
3.n  L  prefence  of  Jcllis  Chrift  in  the  holy  Sacrament 
t  the  Altar.  A  gain  ft  the  Lutherans ,  the  Tranfv.b- 
fantiation ,  the  Adoration  of  the  Hofi ,  the  Prefence  of 
Fefus  Chrift  out  of  the  life  of.  the  Sacrament ,  which 
>,e  fopt  to  be  carried  either  in  Proceffion ,  or  to  the 

S'<ck  ■,  and  the  neceffary  Preparation  to  receive  it  wor¬ 
thily  h  a  facramental  Confcjfion  of  the  mortal  Sins. 
Tiiey  would  define  nothing,  either  of  the  Commu¬ 
nion  under  both  Kinds  for  the  Laicks,  or  of  the  Sa¬ 
crifice  of  the  Mafs,  till  the  fifteenth  Scfiion,  which 
was  appointed  for  the  25th  of  January  of  the  Year 
following  that  the  Protefiant  Theologians,  who  were 
much  concern’d  in  thefe  two  Points,  and  to  whom  a 
very  ample  Sa f e-con du ft  was  given,  might  have  Time 
to  come  to  the  Council :  In  the  Interim,  the  fourteenth 
Sefiion  was  held,  the  25th  of  November  \  in  which  was 
expofed  the  Catholick  Dodbrine  relating  to  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  of  Penitence ,  and  of  the  extreme  Un Elion  that 

of  Penitence  in  nine  Chapters,  which  contain  the  Ne- 
affily  and  Inftitution  of  that  Sacrament its  Difference 
from  the  Baptifm  its  three  Parts ,  viz.  Contrition  in 
general,  under  which  Attrition ,  joined  to  the  Sacrament , 
is  comprized :  Afterwards ,  the Confeffion  of  Sins-,  laftly , 
the  Satisfaction.  It  was  alfo  declared,  who  is  the  Mi- 
njtcr  of  that  Sacrament  *,  which  muff  be  the  Form  of  the 
Jhfoluiion  and  the  Power  of  the  Church  to  referve 
certain  Cafes.  And  as  to  what  they  wanted  to  be  believed 
of  the  extreme  Undbion,  it  was  propofed  in  three  Ar¬ 
ticles,  which  contain  its  Inftitution,  its  Effebls,  and  its 
Mi  after.  All  this  againft  the  Dodtrinc  of  Luther. 

Moreover,  as  the  Emperor  infilled  always  chat  the 
Protdlan/s  fhould  fend  their  Theologians  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  propole  their  Reafons  in  Defence  of  their  new 
Doclrine,  there  came  Ambaffadors  from  the  moft 
coniiderable  among  the  Lutheran  Princes,  and  from 
i'oinc  imperial  Cities.  Thofe  of  the  Elcdtor  of  Bran- 
knbourg  arrived  firft,  at  the  Beginning  of  October-, 
they  were  follow’d  towards  the  latter  End  of  the 
bine  Month  by  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Wittemberg , 
and  thefe  by  the  Hiftorian  Sleidan ,  (the  fame  who  has 
wrote  the  Hiftory  I  have  now  before  me,  in  Favour 
of  his  Friends  the  Lutherans ,  with  much  Politcncfs, 
and  very  little  Sincerity)  who  came  to  the  Council  in 
the  Month  of  November  with  fome  Minifters  from  the 
Cities  of  Strafbourg ,  Eflingben ,  Ravcnfbourg,  Biberack, 
Rutltngbm,  and  Lindau  \  but  the  Ambaffadors  of  the 
Duke  Mauri  cites,  new  Elcdtor  of  Saxony ,  who  were 
chiefly  expedted,  arriv’d  but  the  7th  of  January  of 
the  Year  following:  For  thofe  of  the  Elcdbor  of  Bran - 
denhourg,  as  they  were  fent  by  their  Mailer,  on  no 
other  Account  than  to  fhew  his  Obedience  to  the 
Council,  they  did  not  wait  for  the  others,  and  they 
were  heard  the  12th  of  October,  in  the  thirteenth  Sef- 
fton,  where  Flavius,  famous  Jurifconfultus ,  Chief  of 
tbit  Embalfy,  Ipeaking  of  Pope  Julius,  called  him 
lays  P  a  lav  i  chi/,  /.  12.  c.  9.)  fovereign  Pontiff  of  the 
Say  and  univerfal  Roman  Church  \  and  concluded  his 
Harangue  with  thefe  Words,  The  holy  Council  muft 
nt  doubt  that  the  mo  Cl  illuftriotis  Prince  Elector  will  re - 
yoifty  and  fincercly  o/ferve  all  that  this  holy  Affcmbly 
l  be  pica  fed  to  order ,  as  a  Chriflian  Prince,  and  an 
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aftuni  Son  of  the  Catholick  Church  is  obliged  to  do. 

I  fat  the  holy  Council  may  know  by  this  authentic k  Or - 
"A  we  have  from  our  Maftcr .  Thus  fpoke,  by  his 
dniballador,  Joachim  II,  Elcdtor  of  Brandcnbourg  \ 
ilduig  in  this  either  fincercly,  as  may  be  prefumed  of 
a  IVmcc,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  Honour  and  Pro- 
t  or,  as  Sleidan  writes  it,  only  to  engage  the  Pope 
,0  approve  the  Election,  which  the  Canons  of  Albcr- 
fdf  and  of  Magdebourg,  had  made  of  Prince  Frc - 
w/fX-  his  Son,  for  their  Bifhop.  For  to  pretend,  with 
i  iHtndalous  Fra.  Paolo,  that  it  was  but  a  pure  Ci~  s 
Vj  y  the  Elcdtor,  (which  the  Council ,  who  war, 
hbd  to  lake.  Advantage  of’  the  leaft  'Filings,  took 
ah  aurhenrick  Adi)  it  would  be  a  Sort  of  Paolian 
!  liuce,  without  Wit  \  lince  one  would  be  expo  fed  to 


be  convinced  of  Fslfhood  by  the  clear  and  Formal 
Terms  of  the  Harangue  of  the  Ambaffador. 

As  for  the  other  Ambaffadors,  eJpecially  thofe  of 
the  Duke  Maurice,  they  behav’d  m  a  quite  different 

Jd  as  if  they  had  enter’d  the 
Council  but  to  inful t  it,  and  to  declare  that  they  would 
never  fubmit  to  it.  However,  they  were  treated  with 
a  great  deal  of  Honour,  and  receiv’d  all  Sorts  of  Fa^ 
voui-s  even  by  an  exprefs  Command  from  the  Pope, 
who  faid,  that  a  good  Father  ought  to  fuffer  fome  thing 
from  his  Children ,  to  bring  them  gently  to  their  Duty . 
Therefore  they  were  heard  in  the  general  Conm-e- 
gation  of  the  24th  of  January,  Eve  of  the  Day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  fifteenth  Seflion.  There  they  made 
theii  Propofals,  fcveral  of  which  fhew’d  clearly,  that 
they  did  not  want  a  Council ,  contrary  to  what  they 
had  piomifed  in  the  laft  Diet  of  Augjbourg  *,  for  they 
infilled  on  Things  which  they  knew  perfectly  well  had 
been  always  refufed  to  them,  and  which  would  nc  ver 
be  granted,  fince  they  were  contrary  (fay  the  Catholick 
Authors)  to  what  had  been  obferv’d  in  all  the  a ecu¬ 
menical  Councils-,  for  they  wanted  not  only  that  it 
fhould  be  declar’d  firft,  according  to  the  Decrees  of 
Bazile  and  Conftance ,  that  the  Council  was  above  the 
Pope,  which  was  renewing  a  Quarrel  wh.k  h  was  not 
in  .Quell ion  then  ;  but  pretended,  hkewife,  that  the 
Pope  being  their  Party ,  agar  ft  whom  they  had  fe  :eral 
Things  to  fay,  he  could  not  be  Judge  in  that  Cavfe  -, 
that  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  Council  till  then , 
fhould  be  difregarded,  and  that  the  Points  of  Do  Urine 
which  had  been  defined ,  fhould  be  examined  a-new  -,  that 
the  Bifhops  fioould  be  abfolved  of  their  Oath  to  the  Pope,- 
that  .they  might  give  freely  their  Advice  and  that  the 
Protefiant  theologians  who  would  come  to  the  Council, 
fhould  have  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  as  well  as  the  Fa¬ 
thers. 

As  thefe  Conditions  were  fuppolcd  to  be  manifeftly 
contrary  to  the  Praftice  and  Cuflom  of  the  Church, 
and  againft  the  Nature  of  Councils  •,  they  were  given 
to  underftand,  that  they  were  contrary  to  what  them- 
felves  had  propofed  when  they  had  afked  at  Aw-fbourg 
the  Continuation  of  the  Council  at  Trent,  which  pre- 
fuppofed  that  it  was  then  a  legitimate  and  univerfal 
Council,  in  the  State  it  had  been  in  before.  After¬ 
wards  they  were  granted  two  Things  they  had  afk’d, 
viz.  a  Safc-conduEl  for  their  Theologians,  ftill  more 
ample  than  the  firft  ;  and  that  the  Publication  of  the 
Decrees  already  made  for  the  next  Seflion,  fhould  be 
deferr’d  that  their  Doctors,  who  had  not  yet  the 
Safc-conduft  they  had  afk’d,  fhould  have  Time  to 
come  to  propofe  what  they  had  to  fay  againft  thofe 
Articles.  Therefore,  in  the  fifteenth  Seflion,  cele¬ 
brated  the  Day  following,  there  were  but  thofe  two 
new  Decrees  made  of  the  Safe-condu£t  given  to  the 
Protcfiants,  and  of  the  Prorogation  granted  to  them 
to  the  19th  of  March ,  which  was  again  fince  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  1  ft  of  May,  when  the  Decrees  relating 
to  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mafs,  and  to  the  Sacraments  of 
Order ,  and  Marriage,  were  made.  In  that  Interval, 
the  Catholick  Doctors  worked  in  fcveral  Congregations 
to  the  Explanation  of  the  laft,  to  form  of  it  the  De¬ 
crees  which  were  to  be  propofed  to  the  Council  in  the 
fixteenth  Seflion. 

This  Condudl  difplcafed  the  Protefiant  Am  ba  {fa¬ 
ctors,  who  pretended  that  that  Examcn  fhould  be  de¬ 
ferred  till  tlie  Arrival  of  their  Theologians.  They 
complain’d  of  it  to  Charles  V,  who  wifh’d  that  they 
fhould  be  fatisfied  particularly  on  this  Point,  which 
lie  judged  reafonable.  He  wrote  about  it  to  his  Bi¬ 
fhops,  and  ordered  them  to  endeavour  to  have  thofe 
Congregations  fufpended,  and,  in  Cafe  of  Rcfufal,  to 
p  rote  ft  againft  them  for  him.  The  Pope,  on  his  Side, 
believing  that  it  was  againft  the  Dignity  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  remain .  fo  long  in  Inadlion,  commanded,  that 
after  having  interrupted,  for  fome  Days  only,  thofe 
Congregations  in  which  nothing  was  done  but  exa¬ 
mining  the  Points  of  Dodlrine,  without  deciding  any 
Thing,  they  fhould  proceed  as  they  had  began ;  and 
as,  bolides  the  Prcfidcnts,  and  the  Cardinal  Madrucius, 
there  were  then  at  Trent  fixty-two  Bifhops,  moft  of 
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them  Subjects  of  the  Emperor,  and  42  Theologians, 
among  whom  were  reckoned,  25  Spaniards ,  and  12 
Flemifo,  there  had  perhaps  happened  a  great  Divifion 
in  the  Council ,  if  that  Conteftation  had  not  been  all 
on  a  iudden  terminated,  by  the  Revolt  of  the  new 
Elector  of  Saxony  againft  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  his 
Benefactor  *,  which  obliged  the  X^ope  to  fufpend  once 
more  the  Council ,  which  could  not  be  re-eftablifh’d 
nor  in  his  Time,  nor  in  that  of  the  two  following 
Popes  his  Succeffors. 

But  10  Years  afterwards,  at  the  prefling  In  fiances  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain , 
it  was  convoked  anew  by  the  Pope  Pius  IV.  who  after 
lie  had  invited  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  both  Catho- 
licks  and  Proteftants,.  to  the  Council ,  and  named  for 
his  Legates  the  Cardinal  Hercules  Gonzague ,  Bifhop  of 
Mantua ,  a  Prince  of  an  extraordinary  Piety,  profound 
DoCtrine,  and  confumate  Prudence,  and  Jerom  Seripand, 
Bifhop  of  Salerna ,  commendable  for  his  eminent  Vir¬ 
tues  and  marvellous  Eloquence  ;  the  Council  was  aflem- 
bled  In  1561,  but  as  there  were  then  but  nineBifhops 
arrived  at  Trent,  the  firft  Sejfiou ,  under  Pius  IV.  and 
the  17th  ever  fincc  the  Beginning  of  the  Council ,  was 
celebrated  but  the  iSth  of  January  of  the  Year  follow¬ 
ing  1562.  In  this  Sefilon  nothing  elfc  was  done  but 
the  reading  and  approving  the  Decree  by  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  Prorogation  of  the  Council  was  taken 
off,  that  that  Day  it  was  opened,  and  that  hencefor- 
wards  they  would  treat  in  it  of  what  the  Council  Ihould 
judge  proper  and  nccefTaiy  to  appeafe  the  Differences 
in  Points  of  Religion,  to  correCt  the  Abufes  and  De¬ 
pravation  of  Manners,  and  to  reftore  Peace  to  the 
Church. 

The  26th  of  February^  was  held  the  eighteenth  Sef- 
Jion ,  and  the  fecond  under  Pope  Pius  IV.  where  was 
read  the  Decree,  in  which  it  was  order’d  that  there 
Ihould  be  made  by  Deputies  appointed  for  thatPurpofe, 
the  Index ,  or  Catalogue  of  the  prohibited  Books, 
which  however  was  not  publifhed  during  the  Council , 
for  Fear  of  irritating  the  Proteftants,  who  would  have 
feen  themfelves  condemned  in  their  Works.  They 
are  alio  invited  anew  in  that  Decree  to  come  to  the 
Council  and  they  are  offered  a  fafe  ConduCl,  as  ample 
and  as  fecurc  as  could  have  been  wifhed,  not  only  for 
the  Germans ,  but  likewife  for  all  the  other  Nations. 

Before  the  Celebration  of  the  nineteenth  Sefilon, 
fix’d  at  the  14th  of  March ;  there  happened  a  very 
great  Em barras,  out  of  which  the  Fathers  had  a 
great  deal  of  Pains  to  extricate  themfelves.  The  Spanijh 
Ambafladors  and  all  the  Spanijh  Bilhops,  according 
to  the  Order  they  had  received  from  King  Philip,  who 
was  then  angry  with  the  Pope  becaufc  he  had  give 
Audience  to  the  Embaftadors  of  the  King  and  Queen 
o f  Navarre,  afleed  that  it  Ihould  be  declared  formally 
in  that  Sefilon,  that  this  Council  was  but  a  Continuation 
of  that  begun  under  Pope  Paul  III.  and  continued  un¬ 
der  Pope  Julius  III.  On  the  contrary  the  Embaftadors 
of  the  Emperor  protefted,  that  if  fuch  Declaration  was 
made,  they  would  leave  immediately  the  Council ,  be- 
caule  they  could  never  fuller  that  fuch  an  Affront 
Ihould  be  made  to  the  Emperor  their  Mailer,  that  that 
Term  Continuation ,  oft  en  five  to  the  Proteftants,  Ihould 
be  put  in  the  Bull.  During  this  Dilpute,  the  Fathers 
received  Letters  from  the  Lord  de  Lanfac  Chief  of  the 
Embafty  which  the  King  of  France ,  Charles  IX.  was 
fending  to  the  Council ,  in  which  lie  defired  them  to 
defer  the  Self  on  till  his  Arrival.  This  gave  Time  to 
find  Means  to  terminate  chat  troublefomc  Conteftation. 
But  however  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  Honour 
and  Dignity  of  the  Council ,  the  Sefilon  was  not  deferred  j 
for  it  was  held  the  Day  appointed,  but  it  was  only  de¬ 
clared  in  it,  that  for  fome  juft  Caufcs  nothing  Ihould  be 
decided  of  what  was  to  be  defined  but  in  the  next  Scf- 
fion,  which  was  fixed  for  the  9th  of  June. 

But  all  this  long  Delay  proved  to  be  to  very  little 
Purpofe  ;  for  the  Lord  dc  Lanfac,  and  his  two  Col¬ 
leagues,  the  Pr  eft  dent  Ferricr ,  and  die  Si  cur  de  Pi  brae, 
who  arrival  in  May,  rendered  the  Em  barras  Hill 
greater:  For  they  not  only  afleed,  like  the  Iinperialifts, 

that  it  ihould  not  be  declared  that  that  Council  was  but 
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a  Continuation  of  the  preceding  one  .  w 
wife,  that  it  ihould  be  pofitively  dcchml  luV°Ul(i  ^ 
new  Council  quite  different  from  that  celeh  ^  If Was  a 
the  two  other  Popes  ;  for  otherwise  neirh  .nder 
Hants  of  Germany,  nor  thofc  of  France  uLn ' 2  Ac¬ 
knowledge  it ;  which  would  be  an  Ohftacl  ^  eVCrac* 
which  the  Council  pretended  to  reftore  to  th t0  Ae, 
To  this  the  Legates  anfwered,  that  the 
having  been  ajfembled  by  the  Confent  of  all  tbeCi°m 
Princes ,  according  to  the  Pope's  Bull,  vbich  utl 
that  all  Sufpenfion  having  been  taken  off 

opened  fuch  a  Bay,  they  had  no  Power  to  chann  ^ 

much  lefs  to  make  a  new  In  di It  ion.  To  whiff? 
baftadors  of  France,  after  they  had  conferred  k  ?' 
with  thole  of  the  Emperor,  acquiefced  atlaft  f  r  ^ 
that  if  they  had  con  Celled  any  longer  with  rho  0*  .  ear 
who  defired  the  contrary  of  what  they  a 

Ihould  never  agree  with  theLegates,  and thereto 
the  Celebration  of  the  Council.  ^  hmder 

And  becaufe  they  had  afleed  likewife  4  1 

Council  Ihould  defer  deciding  any  Point  of  Faift  ni 
the  Proteftants,  who  were  to  be  heard  hid  1  ?  i 
their  Rcafbns,  and,  the  Eiihops  of  France  werc!tmved^ 
in  the  Decree  made  in  the  twentieth  Sefilon  Lu  4 * 
4th  of  June,  the  Decifion  which  was  to  be  nude  m 
poftponed  to  the  1 6  th  of  July  ;  and  moreover,  becaufc 
the  Embaftadors  of  the  Emperor,  thofe  of  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  thofc  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ,  and  thofr 
of  the  King  of  France,  infilled  that  the  Communion 
under  both  Kinds  ihould  be  permitted,  which  could 
much  contribute  towards  bringing  back  the  Proteftants 
that  Affair  was  ferioufly  examined  during  ftx  Weeks 
in  the  feveral  Congregations  which  were  held  on  that 
Subjedl. 

They  all  eafily  agreed  that  theUfe  of  the  Cope  was 
not  neceflary  to  Salvation  j  and  that  Jefus  Cbrift  had 
not  at  all  ordered  it  to  thofe  who  do  not  confecrate ; 
that  both  Kinds  were  neceflary  for  the  Sacrifice,  but 
not  for  the  Sacrament,  and  that  the  Church,  for  fome 
juft  Caufes,  could  have  forbidden  the  Cope  to  the 
Laicks,  it  being  certain  that  Jefus  Cbrift  is  entire  under 
one  Kind,  as  well  as  under  both  ;  which  had  been  al¬ 
ready  defined  in  the  Council  of  Conjtme  againft  the 
Huffites  j  but  they  could  not  agree  on  the  other  Point, 
which  was  that  chiefly  in  Controvcrfy,  viz.  if  in  the 
prefent  State  of  Christendom ,  it  was  not  expedient  that 
the  Church,  which  had,  in  former  Ages,  permitted  to 
all  the  Faithful,  without  Diftinftion,  to  communicate 
under  both  Kinds,  and  which  had  fincc  forbid  it  to  the 
Laicks,  for  good  Rcafons,  Ihould  permit  it  anew,  if 
not  to  all,  at  leaft  to  thofe  People,  who  alkcd  fo  car- 
nellly  for  it.  The  Spaniards,  whofc  Advice  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  almoft  all  the  Bifliops  and  Doftors,  main¬ 
tained  ftrongly,  that  the  Cope  ought  by  no  Means  to  be 
granted ,  becaufe  the  Reafons  for  which  the  Laicks  bed 
been  deprived  of  it,  fubfilted  Still  \  that  if  the  Pro t clients 
afked  for  it,  it  was  only  to  have  Room,  after  it  had  been 
granted  to  them,  to  accufc  the  Church  of  having  erred  in 
forbidding  it  \  and  to  fay  that  finding  that  foe  had  fern 
in  that,  foe  had  corrected  her f elf  \  that  that  Point  once 
obtained,  they  would  not  return  fooncr  to  the  Church ,  m 
on  the  contrary,  grow  more  infolent,  and  infiSl  that  fie 
fhotdd  change  all  her  other  Cufloms ,  and  even  all  /w 
Points  of  Dofilrine,  they  had  the  Impudence  to  coiidann • 
and  laftly  that  it  belonged  to  her,  and  to  her  only  tojtufr 
what  it  was  apropos  to  permit  or  forbid,  and  that  it  1 
hoved  all  Cbrift  'tans  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  her  Dec  ft  ons. 

The  others,  on  the  contrary,  faid,  that  the  Cope  ott^  * 
to  be  permitted,  not  to  Proteftants  only ,  but  Itkewift  0 
all  the  Catholicks  of  the  feptentr tonal  Countries,  _  ^  j 
wfoed  for  it  \  that  the  Church,  as  a  good  Motho,  pw 

condcfcend  in  that  to  the  Infirmity  of  fome  of  her  Cn  itt\ 
that  it  ftjould  not  be  faid  that  the  Peace  has  been  Jtn '  tt 
becaufe  we  have  ttfed  a  too  great  Severity  Iowan 
Brethren  in  refitfnig  to  them  a  Thing  which  was  go ' 
itfetf,  which  fo  many  Princes  aft  for,  and  w-ny  1 
been  heretofore  wanted,  even  after  it  had  been  f 01  ’ 

and  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  in  thal>  ptov  <  *  ^ 
fhould  not  been  granted  but  on  the  fame  Conditions >  , 

had  been  required  then ,  aifil  that  it  fhould  e  f  0 ^ 
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,  .  it  was  not  a  'Thing  of  divine  Right ,  and  that  Jefus 

f Cilt  ieing  entire  under  a  Jingle  Kind,  the  Ufe  of  the  Cope 
a  ....  nfceflary  to  Salvation,  or  to  all  Chrifttans. 
““After  all  thefe  Difputes,  was  publifhed  in  the  twenty- 
firft  SelTion,  of  the  16th  of  July,  the  Decree  in  which 
•  iq  declared,  that  the  Laicks  and  Clercks,  who  do  not  con- 

It*  .  tn  m’mm.unirntp  Ml- 
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• ...  f{Gces  to  Salvation  :  'mat  in  we  uijptnjauon  uj 

°tbc  Sacraments,  the  Church  had  always  the  Power,  fav- 
m  the  Integrity  of  their  Effencc,  to  eftablijh  or  change 
Jbat  (he  pleafed,  according  as  floe  judges  it  more  proper 
for  the  Refpcft  due  to  Sacraments,  and  for  the  Utility  of 
(hole  who  receive  them,  with  Regard  to  the  Diverfity of 
limes,  Places,  and  Conjunctures  :  That  therefore  having 
approved  the  Ufe  of  communicating  under  onefingle  Kind, 
eftablijhed  in  Procefs  of  Time,  in  feveral  Places,  and 
having  made  a  Law  of  it,  it  is  not  licit  for  any  body  to 
make  am  Alteration  in  it,  without  the  Authority  of  the 
fame  Church.  Further,  that  Jefus  Chrift  being  entire 
under  one  Kind,  thofe  who  receive  him  under  one  Kind 
are  not  deprived  of  any  Grace  necejfary  to  Salvation . 
Lafttyj  that  Children  who  had  not  yet  the  Ufe  of  their 
Reafon,  are  not  obliged  of  any  Necefjily  td  the  facramental 
Communion,  tho ’  it  has  been  heretofore  adminijlred  to  them 
in  feveral  Places.  And  as  to  the  Leave  afked  for  fome 
People,  to  communicate  under  both  Kinds  on  certain 
Conditions,  the  Council  declares,  that  they  poftponed  to 
another  Time,  and  to  the  firft  Opportunity  which  floall 
offer,  to  pronounce  on  that  Subject  after  it  has  been  care¬ 
fully  examined  \  though  the  Council  could  never  accom- 
pliih  that  Promife  *,  for  as  the  Pope  and  the  Bifiiops 
wiflied  that  it  fiiould  be  ended  foon,  the  Legates  per- 
fuaded  the  Imperialiils,  who  infilled  ftrenuoufiy  on 
that  Point,  that  it  was  their  Intereft  that  the  Council , 
where  the  Majority  was  not  favourable  to  them  in 
that,  fiiould  refer  the  Decifion  of  that  Affair  to  the 
Pope,  with  whom  they  could  treat  with  fome  Hope  of 
Succefs. 

Therefore,  without  infilling  any  longer  on  that 
Matter,  they  examined  that  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mafs  which  Examen  lafted  three  Weeks ;  at  the 
End  whereof,  in  the  twenty-fccond  Seffion  celebrated 
the  1 7th  of  September ,  was  read  the  Decree  where  thefe 
nine  Articles  are  defined,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  Prieft,  efta¬ 
blijhed  from  all  Eternity  according  to  the  Order  of  Mel- 
chifeclech,  inftituted  the  unbloody  Sacrifice  of  the  Eticha- 
rift,  at  his  laft  Supper,  where  he  offered  to  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther  his  Body ,  and  his  Blood,  under  the  Kinds  of  the 
Bread  and  Wine  •,  that  that  Sacrifice  which  reprefents 
every  Bay,  that  of  the  Crofs ,  is  propitiatory  for  the 
Living  and  the  Dead  \  that  it  is  offered  to  God  alone , 
fometimes  in  Honour  and  Memory  of  the  Saints  ;  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mafs,  but  what  is 
pure,  and  fmclls  of  Piety  \  that  the  Ceremonies  with  which 
it  is  celebrated,  are  very  holy  \  that  the  Maffes  where  the 
Prieft  alone  communicates  facr ament  ally,  are ,  notwith- 
(fanding  common,  bccaufe  celebrated  by  a  publick  Miniftcr 
of  the  Church,  not  only  for  himfelf,  but  likewife  for  all 
the  Faithful,  who  are  Members  of  Chrift' s  Body  that 
the  Mixture  of  Water  and  Wine  made  in  the  Chalice,  is 
ordered  by  the  Church  to  reprefent  the  Water  and  Blood , 
which  flowed  from  the  facred  Side  of  Jefus  Chrift  *,  that  it 
is  not  expedient  that  the  Mafs  fhould  be  recited  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  Tongue,  but  that  the  Paftors,  and  thofe  who  have 
Cere  of  Souls ,  muft  explain,  or  caufc  to  be  explained  by 
others,  in  the  middle  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Mafs,  fome - 
thing  of  what  is  read  in  it  >  and  fome  of  the  Myft  cries  of 
that  moft  holy  Sacrifice ,  cfpccially  on  Sundays  and  holy 
Btys.  Laflly,  after  the  Decrees  for  the  Reformation 
of  Manners  and  the  Difcipline  were  made  according 
toCullom,  the  Seffion  was  terminated  by  the  Indidtion 
°fdu!  twenty-third  Seffion  for  the  12th  o f  November : 
Hot  they  were  obliged  afterwards  to  poftpone  it  further 
t0  the  1 2th  of  July  of  the  Year  following,  bccaufc  of 
two  Contellations  which  happened  at  that  Time,  and 
which  were  thefe. 

1  he  Emperor  Ferdinand ,  and  Charles  IX.  King  of 
t'Wice,  feeing  plainly  that  the  1J  rote  Hants  of  Germany 
,im‘  ?'Wcc9  would  always  take  for  Pretence  of  their 


Refufal  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  Council,  the  pre¬ 
tended  Tyranny  of  the  Pope,  which  hinder’d  it  from 
being  a  free  Council  \  and  the  Corruption  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  which,  they  faid,  was  very  vifible,  and  for 
which  they  wanted  the  Pope  judg’d,  and  not  to  be 
Judge,  thought  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the 
Council  fhould  procure  a  thorough  Reformation,  td 
take  off  that  Pretence,  that  they  could,  at  laft,  deter¬ 
mine  themfelves  to  acknowledge  the  Council,  and  fubmit 
to  its  Decrees.  In  that  Perfuafion,  the  Emperor  who 
was  come  as  far  as  Injpruck,  faying,  that  on  that  Ac¬ 
count,  he  would  go,  not  only  to  Trent,  but  even  as 
far  as  Rome,  caufed  to  be  prefented  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  a  long  Lift  of  the  chief  Articles  of  the  Reformat 
tion,  and  was  preparing  fome  others,  among  which 
there  were  fome  that  were  a  little  contrary  to  the  pon¬ 
tifical  Authority.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorain ,  who  was 
expe&ed,  arriving  at  that  Time,  with  a  large  Retinue 
of  Bifhops,  Abbots,  and  French  Theologians,  to  af* 
fifl  at  the  Council,  exhorted,  firft,  the  Fathers,  in  full 
Affembly,  to  procure  fo  neceffary  a  Reformation  ;  and 
fome  time  afterwards,  prefented  by  the  King  of  France’s 
Order,  thirty-four  Articles,  on  wli ich  it  was  afk’d, 
that  the  Abtifes  which  had  crept  into  the  Church 
fhould  be  reform’d.  After  which  he  went  to  Tnfpruck , 
to  confer  with  the  Emperor  about  the  Means  to 
make  an  Enterprize  fo  holy  and  fo  neceffary  fuc- 
ceed. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  Pope,  who  was  not  willing 
to  fuffer  that  his  Authority  fiiould  be  attacked,  main¬ 
tained,  That  it  belonged  to  him  alone,  to  reform  what 
was  amifs  in  the  Court  of  Rome :  That  there  was  710 
Reafon  to  complain  that  he  had  not  done  it,  fince  he  had 
publifhed  lately  feveral  Conftitutious ,  by  which  he  had  re¬ 
formed  all  that  could  be  found  amifs  in  all  the  T y*ibu- 
nals  of  Rome,  in  all  the  Offices  of  the  Chancery ,  of  the 
Apoftolical  Chamber,  of  the  Datary,  of  the  Rota,  and 
of  the  pontifical  Palace ;  and  in  the  Diftribution  of  Fa¬ 
vours,  Privileges ,  and  Indulgencles  ;  and  laftly ,  that  he 
would  always  Jhew  the  fame  Zeal  in  all  that  could  be 
reafonably  expefted  from  him. 

While  they  were  employ’d  on  that  Subje6l,  there 
happen’d  another  Difpute  much  more  dangerous,  irk 
confequence  of  an  Enterprize,  unwarrantable,  and  un¬ 
heard,  ever  fince  fo  many  Centuries  till  then,  by  which 
the  Count  of  Luna,  Embafiador  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
dared  to  difpute  of  Equality  with  the  Embaffadors  of 
the  King  of  France  who  declared  pubJicldy,  that 
they  would  leave  the  Council  with  all  the  French,  and 
protefted  of  Nullity  of  all  that  could  be  done  in  it, 
if  that  Count  refufed  to  take  beneath  them,  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Embaffadors,  the  Place  which  his  Pre- 
deceffors,  in  the  fame  Employment,  had  always  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  other  Councils',  but  they  defifted  at  laft 
from  their  former  Refolution,  in  conferring  that  he 
fiiould  have  a  particular  Place  a-part  from  the  Rank  of 
the  Ambaffadors  ;  a  Conduct  which  was  much  blamed 
in  Trance,  and  elfcwhete.  It  is  true,  that  the  Pope,  the 
Year  following,  after  the  Conclufion  of  the  Council, 
pronounced  in  Favour  of  the  King  of  France,  in  declar¬ 
ing  folemnly,  that  his  Embaffadors  ought  to  precede 
thofe  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  then  difputcd  not 
only  the  Equality,  as  they  had  done  in  the  Council,  but: 
even  the  Precedency.  But  however  the  Spaniards 
would  never  acquit  fee  to  fo  juft  a  Judgment,  till 
Louis  XIV.  forced  them  to  it,  in  obliging  them  not 
only  to  difpute  no  more  the  firft  Place  to  his  Embaf¬ 
fadors,  but  to  confefs  likewife,  as  they  have  done  by 
an  authcntick  Adi,  that  it  was  due  to  them,  every  where 
where  they  fiiould  meet  together. 

But  as  that  Conteftation  was  nppeafed  during  the 
Council,  till  it  fiiould  be  provided  for  other  wife  • 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  having  at 
laft  liften’d  to  the  Rcafons  of  the  Pope,  fpokeno  more 
of  Reformation,  on  which  they  had  fo  ftrongly  in¬ 
filled,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorain  had  appealed  by 
his  Dexterity  feveral  Differences  happening  between  the 
Bifiiops  on  other  Things,  which  could  have  retarded 
the  Conclufion  of  the  Council  fo  much  defi red. 

The  twenty -third  Seffion  was  celebrated  the  15th  of 
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July,  in  which,  befides  the  Legates  1 1  of  ms  and  Sim- 
netta,  prefidcd  the  Cardinals  Moronea  and  Navagari, 
after  the  Death  of  the  Cardinals  of  Mantua  and  Seri- 
pand,  who  died  at  Trent  tliree  or  four  Months  before. 

There  was  defined  what  was  to  be  believed  oi  the  Sa¬ 
crament  of  the  Order  in  four  Articles,  where  it  was  de¬ 
clared,  That  Jefus  Chrift  has  given  to  his  y. ipoftles ,  and 
their  Succejfors  in  the  facer  dotal  Office,  the  Power 
to  con fecrate,  and  to  offer  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharifi , 
and  to  remit  and  retain  Sin  that  there  have  been 
in  all  Times  in  the  Church  feven  Orders ,  fome  greater 
than  the  others  ;  that  it  being  unditbi table  by  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  by  apoftolical  Tradition ,  that  the  Order  con¬ 
ferred  gives  Grace ,  it  cannot  be  qtieftioned  afterwards 
that  it  is  an  Order ;  that  as  that  Sacrament ,  as  well  as 
Baptifin  and  Confirmation ,  imprints  a  Character  which 
can  never  be  blotted  out ,  it  cannot  be  maintained  with¬ 
out  an  Error ,  that  thofe  who  have  been  once  legitimately 
ordained ,  can  become  Laicks  again ,  if  they  ccafe  exer- 
dfing  the  Miniftry  of  the  IVord  of  God.  That  all 
Chrift  inns  are  not  Pr lefts ,  but  thofe  only  who  are  ordain'd 
by  Bifhops ,  as  well  as  by  the  true  Succejfors  of  the /Ipo- 
files ,  who  are  Superiors  to  Priefis  who  have  not ,  as  they 
have ,  the  Power  of  conferring  the  Confirmation  and  the 
Order  \  that  the  Confient  of  the  People ,  or  of  the  fecular 
Power ,  is  not  neceffary  for  Ordination  \  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  who  profane  to  exercife  the  ccclefiaftical 
Minifteries ,  by  the  /Ingle  JVill  of  Seculars ,  without 
having  received  the  Grace  of  Ordination ,  are  Thieves  and 
Robbers. 

In  the  twenty  fourth  S iff  on,  which  was  poftponed 
from  September  the  16th,  to  November  the  nth,  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorain  being  returned  from  Rome,  where 
he  went  to  confer  with  the  Pope,  on  the  Means  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  Council  as  foon  as  pollible,  the  Cathoiick 
Doctrine  was  expofed  with  regard  to  the  Sacrament  of 
Matrimony,  in  twelve  Articles.  The  Council  lays,  Ana- 
thema  to  thofe  who  will  fay ,  that  it  is  not  a  true  Sacra¬ 
ment  which  coffers  Grace -,  that  Chrift  tans  are  allowed 
to  have  fever al  l Lives,  and  that  finch  Thing  is  not  for¬ 
bidden  by  any  divine  Law  ;  that  the  Church  cannot  efta- 
blifij  certain  Impediments  to  Matrimony that  it  can  be 
broken  for  Canfe  of  Herefy  •,  of  unhappy  Cohabitation, 
or  ajfctted  Ah  fence  of  one  of  the  Parties  \  that  Matri¬ 
mony  contrail cd  and  not  confummaled,  is  not  broken  by 
the  folcmn  Prof  iff  on  of  Religion  made  by  one  of  the  Par¬ 
ties  ;  that  the  Knot  of  the  Sacrament  can  be  broken  for 
the  Sin  of  yldultery  \  that  there  can  be  no  Separation 
a  T oro  for  a  Time  determined  or  not  determined  \  that 
the  Ecclefufticks  in  holy  Orders ,  or  Regulars,  who  have 
made  a  folemn  Vow  of  Chaflity ,  can  contract  Matrimony 
under  Pretence  that  they  have  not  the  Gift  of  Chaflity, 
which  they  can  off  of  God ,  who  docs  not  permit  wcjhould 
be  tempted  above  our  Strength  \  that  the  State  of  Ma¬ 
trimony  is  preferable  to  that  of  Virginity  or  of  Celibacy  ; 
that  the  Prohibition  of  the  Solemnity  of  Nuptials,  at 
certain  Times  of  the  Tear  is  a  tyrannical  Snpcrftition  ; 
and  laflly,  that  the  Caufcs  which  concern  Matrimony,  do 
not  belong  to  the  ec cleft a/li cal  Judges.  To  which  the 
Council  added  a  Decree,  by  which  to  hinder  clande- 
lline  Marriages,  it  declares  null,  the  Contrasts  of  thofe 
who  will  prefume  to  eon l rat l  Matrimony ,  otherwife  than 
in  the  Prefence  of  their  Curate  and  of  two  or  three  IV it- 
veffes,  or  offline  other  P rifts,  with  Leave  of  the  Curate 
or  of  the  Ordinary. 

Laflly,  in  the  twenty-fifth  and  laf!  Seffion  of  the 
Council,  the  ninth  under  Pius  IV.  and  which  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  the  3d  and  qtli  of  December,  there  were  three 
Decrees  publilhcd.  In  the  firlt  of  them  it  is  declared, 
that  there  is  a  Purgatory,  and  that  the  Souls  of  thofe 
detained  in  it,  are  eafld  by  the  Sufi  rages  of  (he  Faithful, 
and  particularly  by  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Allay,  and 
the  Bifhops  are  ordered  to  take  care  that  Preachers  Jhotild 
not  move,  on  that  Subjet./,  frivolous  and  vain  tyuejlions, 
which  cannot  flrve  to  the  Edification  of  the  People ; 
nor  advance  uncertain  Things  with  regard  to  the  Souls  in 
Purgatory,  and  have  even  flmc  Appearance  of  Ealfhood. 

In  the  loco  ml,  is  expo  fed  the  Do  A  vine  relating  to  the 
pttercejjion  and  Invocation  of  Saints  ;  and  the  Honour 
due  to  their  Relicks ,  and  to  the  holy  Images,  which  have  the  Latin  Church. 


antient  Cuftcm  they  are  to  be  difiribiited  but  n! ^ 
specially  without  making  of  them  thofe  crifl'i 
which  have  occafioned  thofe  BlafeheynhtJ 
Her  sticks  againft  them.  JP  h  'it, 

This  is  ail  that  was  done,  with  Regard  m  ,1  „ 
l’s,  in  that  famous  Council  of  Tresit 
been  afiembled  three  Times,  in  the  Sm  ^  -vinS 
Years,  to  reduce  the  Pro tef Cants,  condemn^  ^ 
trine  of  Luther,  without  being  capable  tar.  C^oc' 
Lutherans  to  the  Church.  And  if  I  hai/  Un,re 
more  on  this,  than  on  any  other,  it  is 
been  celebrated  very  near  our  Times  an  it  C  n  'im 
much  Noife  in  the  Chrift ian  World/  j  j1  las 
concifely,  and  without  the  lead  Partiality 
tranfatted  in  it,  the  mod  cflential,  and  pV/as 
extracted  from  the  mod  autiienrick  A6hd\  J‘ave 
feripts,  without  having  Recourfe  to  thofe  p'arnaf^* 
licious,  and  fcandalous  Authors,  as  Era/ pdi  T~ 
which  confuked  nothing  elfc ,  in  the  Hilforv  rL® , 
made  of  this  Council,  but  private  Piques  Ln  7^ 
rels,  Animofity,  and  Revenge.  4  ’  “t]  ^ 

The  other  Councils,  which  are  either  mtimri 
provincial,  are  the  following  ones,  viz.  ‘  ’  °r 

The  Council  of  Antioch,  afiembled  in  the  r 
Chrift.  2  65  ,  of  Pope  Dennis  5 ;  of  tk  Empero 
6 alltan,  1 1  ;  agamd  Paul  of  Samofate,  who  drnid 
with  Sabcllitis,  the  Didindtion  of  the  divine  Perfons  • 
and  pretended,  with  Artcmon,  that  the  Word  was  dt 
feended  into  Chrift ;  that  he  had,  alone,  operated  bt 
him,  and  was  return’d  afterwards  to  his  Father.  He 
likewile  eftablifh’d  in  our  blefibd  Lord  two  dVeince 
Perfons,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Word,  and  Chrift ,  who 
he  maintain’d,  had  not  been  before  Afay,  but  had 
receiv’d  the  Name  of  Son  of  God,  as  a  Reward  for 
his  good  Works.  From  thefe  impious  Principles  he 
concluded,  that  in  the  Eucharifi:  the  Blood  of  the 
Lord  was  corruptible.  Thefe  Propoii cions.,  after  they 
had  been  examin’d  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Co:n;c:\  were 
abhorred  and  condemned.  They  like  wife  made  a 
Con  fe  Hi  on  of  Faith,  in  order  to  have  ic  lignu!  by 
Paul,  that  in  Cafe  he  had  refufed  to  do  it,  he  might 
have  been  proceeded  againft  according  to  the  cano¬ 
nical  Forms.  The  Fear  of  being  depoied,  rather  than 
the  Sentiments  of  Truth,  made  him  abjure  his  Herefy, 
and  fubferibe  to  the  Epillle  of  rhe  Fathers  of  the 
Council,  among  whom  were,  Gregory  Tbaumtargus, 
Firmilian,  Bifhop  of  Cxfarea  in  Cappadocia ,  I lymc- 
netts  of  Jcrufalem,  Helentmts  of  Tharfe,  and  Thcliencs 
of  Cicfarca  in  Palefiina ;  all  celebrated  for  their  Dot- 
trine  and  Piety. 

Another  o  f  yfnlioch,  afiembled  in  the  Year  of  Chrift , 
271  ;  of  Pope  Dennis,  1 1  ;  of  the  Emperor  Aurdian, 

1  *,  again  11  die  fame  Paul  of  Samofate,  who  continuing 
to  preacJi  and  teach  his  pernicious  Doftrine,  was  con¬ 
demn’d  and  depos’d  by  the  Fathers  oi  this  Council  \ 
who  wrote,  likewile,  a  fynodal  EpiftJe,  with  this  re¬ 
markable  Title,  To  Dennis,  (who  was  the  Pope)/? 
Maximus,  (who  was  the  Bilhop  of  Alexandria)  o>'.d  'a 
all  our  Collegia's ,  Bifijops,  Priefis,  and  Deatons,  d:r 
per  fed  throughout  (ho  whole  Earth  i  and  to  the  unrjcrjc. 
Church  which  is  under  the  Heavens,  Melemis,  1 1)'/111-'" 

neus,  TheopJiilus,  Theoclenes,  &c.  , 

The  Council  of  Tyre,  convoked  by  Conjtantnie 
the  Great,  (to  judge  of  the  Accufations  form  d  again 

St .  Athanafms)  in  the  Year  of  Chrfr  .A: v .  ^ 
Empire,  30.  This  Council  was  compoled  ef  Bxry  1 
fiiop.s,  who,  notwithllantling  the  Innocenci^  0  it, 
ylthanafms,  prov’d,  by  undeniable  l'-viatnccs  ,vn^ 
Tellimonies,  to  the  Confufion  oi  his  Acu»kij»  cun 

demn’d  and  tlcpos’d  him.  .  • 

The  fourth  national  Council,  i's  that  oj  L  \ 

Italy,  afiembled  in  the  Year  under  the  Lnipe 
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Conjlautitts ,  lor  die  Jullilication  oi  St.  At -'‘‘W 
This  Council  was  com  poled  of  above  300  hi  w] 
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Tie  Coulee  it  of  Rimini,  affembled  in  the  Year 
under  the  fame  Emperor  Con  ft  an  tins,  where  Ur- 
35?’  yaicns^  Oruncius ,  Gemini  ns,  Cains ,  and  Do 
rCt!lt1 ■/,  were  depos’d,  for  having  refilled  to  pro- 

nounce  Anathema  againft  the  Herefy  of  sinus, 

nU While  the  Bilhops  of  the  weftern  Church  were  af¬ 
fembled  at  Rimini,  thofe  of  the  Eaft  were  likewife  af- 

fenibled  at  Selcucia ,  upon  the  fame  Subject. 

The  Provincial  Council  of  Carthage ,  in  Africa , 
affembled  by  Aurelius ,  Bifhop  .of  that  See,  in  the 
year  of  Chrift,  401  ;  of  Pope  Anaficfms ,  4;  of  the 
Emperors  Arcadius  and  Honor  ins,  7  againft  the  Do- 
natifts.  In  tliis  Council  there  were  3  2  Canons  made  to 
rccmlate  the  ecclefiaftical  Difcipline  ;  by  one  of  them 
the  Bilhops  gave  Leave  to  read,  in  the  Church,  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Martyrs,  on  the  Days  of  their  Feafts. 

Aurelius  prefided  at  that  Council. 

The  Year  following,  Aurelius  convoked  another 

Council  at  MiUvium ,  which  was  affembled  the  27th 
of  Angufty  4°2  ;  and  where  the  Decrees  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Councils  were  confirm’d. 

Another  Council  of  Carthage ,  affembled  again  by 
Aurelius  againft  the  Donatifts ,  in  the  Year  4041  of 
pope  Innocent ,  3  *,  of  the  Emperors  Honorius  and  Ar- 
c (idius ,  10.  In  this  Council  it  was  refolv’d,  to  lend  a 
Deputation  to  the  Emperors,  to  let  them  know,  that 

*  the  African  Bifhops  had  employ’d  all  Sorts  of  Means 
«  to  oblige  the  Donatifts  to  return  to  the  Church 

<  that  they  had  offer’d  them  a  Conference  of  Bifhops ; 

*  and  that  inftead  of  accepting  fo  advantagious  a 

*  Condition,  they  had  exercifed  a  great  mazy  Barba- 

*  rides,  not  only  againft  the  Laicks,  but  likewife 
«  againft  the  Clerks  and  the  Bifhops,  and  had  ufurp’d 

*  feveral  orthodox  Churches:  That  having  done  all 
‘  that  is  preferib’d  by  the  ecclefiaftical  Laws  to  bring 
4  them  to  Reafon,  they  were  forced,  at  laft,  to  afk 
4  their  Imperial  Majefties  Protection  for  thzCatholicks, 

4  that  the  Church,  which  had  begat  them  in  her  Bo- 
4  fom,  and  nourifh’d  them  with  the  Solidity  of  the 

*  Faith,  might  be  defended  by  their  Care  ;  and  to 
‘  hinder  prefumptuous  Men  from  prevailing  by  Vio- 
‘  lence  on  the  People,  to  corrupt  them,  while  Piety 
4  fiourilh’d  ;  that  they  aflc’d  neither  a  new  Thing, 

4  fince  the  Emperors,  their  Predeceffors,  had  ftopt 
1  the  Fury  of  the  Circumcellions  by  their  Ordinances  ; 

4  nor  contrary  to  the  ecclefiaftical  Order,  fince  they 
4  read  in  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  that  St.  Paul  had 
4  made  Ufe  of  Roman  Soldiers  to  defend  his  Life.’ 
ybeutius  and  Evodius  were  chofcn  for  that  Embaffy, 
who  arrived  the  Year  following  near  the  Emperor  Ho - 
norms ,  who  granted  them  all  they  afk’d.  The  Ri¬ 
gour  of  the  feveral  Ordinances  he  publifh’d  againft  the 
Donatifts ,  prov’d  to  be  of  a  greater  Efficacy  to  bring 
them  ,  back  to  the  Church,  than  all  the  Councils  which 
had  Teen  affembled  againft  them  •,  which  fhews  that 
die  propereft  Means  to  exterminate  Herefy,  is,  not 
to  force  the  Hereticks  in  their  Belief-,  in  which  the 
Authority  of  Princes,  and  the  Torments,  render  them 
more  obftinatc,  and  which  ferve  only  to  heighten  their 
Credit  among  the  People  :  But  that  the  Privation  of 
publick  Honours,  and  the  Incapacity  of  enjoying  the 
Commodities  of  a  civil  Society,  make  a  greater  Im- 
prcfiion  on  thofe  who  arc  more  fcnfible  of  a  temporal 
felicity,  than  of  Religion.  St.  ylugujlinc ,  who  had 
thought  before  that  none  but  fpi ritual  Arms  ought  to 
be  employed  againft  them  5  found,  by  the  gootl  Ef- 
leds  produced  by  the  Laws  abovemention’d,  that  he 
had  been  miftaken  in  that  Point.  He  wrote,  on  that 
Subjcft,  an  excellent  Letter  to  Vincent ,  who  was  a  Do- 
Mtiti,  wherein  he  fhews,  that  4  it  would  be  returning 

‘  Evil  for  Evil,  if  the  Catholicks  were  to  abftain  from 
‘  retaining,  by  Fear,  thole  from  whom  they  had  rc- 
‘  cciv’d  fo  many  Outrages,  and  who  cannot  be  hin- 
‘der’d  from  continuing  their  Violences  but  by  the 
'Menaces  of  Princes:  That  Fear  ought  to  be  join’d 
t  jwh  Inftrudlion  ;  becaufe,  if  the  Hereticks  were  only 
|  frighted,  without  being  inftruCtcd,  it  would  be  aTy- 
t  and  not  a  falutary  Condud  for  their  Salva- 
hon,  that  all  thofe  who  forgive  arc  not  true  Friends, 
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‘  nor  all  thofe  that  wound  *  real  Enemies  *  dnd  that  it 
*  is  better  to  love  with  Severity,  than  to  deceive  by 
4  Companion  ;  that  God  does  not  only  teach  us  with 
c  Benignity,  but  fright  us,  likewife,  with  Menaces/ 
&V. 

At  the  Return  of  the  Deputies,  Aurelius  affembled 
another  Synod  at  Carthage ,  i.  e.  in  the  Year  4 06  ; 
where  was  concluded  what  remain’d  to  be  done  for 
the  Re-union  of  the  Donatifts . 

There  was  another  Council ,  affembled  at  Carthage , 
againft  the  Donatifts,  the  13  th  of  October,  40  S. 

The  Council  of  Cirthe ,  held  in  41 1,  againft  the 
Donatifts ;  but  nothing  remains  of  that  Council ,  but  the 
Epiftle  of  St.  Auguftine ,  written  in  the  Name  of  the 
Fathers  of  that  Affembly,  in  which  he  refutes  die  Ca¬ 
lumnies  of  the  Donatifts . 

Another  Council  of  Carthage,  affembled  by  Aure¬ 
lius,  in  the  Year  412,  againft  Celeftius,  Difciple  of 

P elagius ;  where  he  was  excommunicated,  and  oblig’d 
to  quit  Carthage.  0 

Another  Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  416,  againft 

P elagius  and  his  Difciple  Celeftius  ;  where  they  were 
both  anathematiz’d. 

The  fecond  Council  of  Milevium ,  in  Numidia,  af¬ 
fembled  the  fame  Year  416,  againft  the  two  fame  He - 
refiarchs.  There  is  a  great  Difpute  about  the  Canons 
of  this  Council,  fome  pretending  that  they  were  eight 
in  Number;  but  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  there  was 
none  made,  and  that  thofe  attributed  to  it  are  of  the 
third  Council  of  Carthage,  againft  the  Pelagians :  Be¬ 
caufe  St.  yluguftine,  in  his  Epiftle  to  Valentine,  and  in 
that  to  Paulin,  fpeaking  of  thefe  two  Councils  of  Car¬ 
thage,  and  of  Milevium ,  fays  nothing  of  thofe  Ca¬ 
nons. 

The  fecond  Council  of  Carthage,  againft  the  Pela¬ 
gians,  held  in  the  YTar  417,  where  both  P elagius  and 
his  Difciple  Ccleftitts  were  condemn’d. 

The  iirft  Council  of  Rome,  convok’d  by  Pope  Ce- 
left inus,  in  the  Year  of  Chrift  430,  againft  Neftorius  ; 
where  his  Herefy  was  condemn’d,  and  anathematiz’d. 

The  firft  Council  of  Alexandria ,  affembled  by  Cyril, 
Patriarch  of  that  See,  in  the  fame  Year  430,  againft 
the  fame  Neftorius  ;  where  the  twelve  following  Ana¬ 
thema’s  were  fulminated  againft  his  Errors. 

I.  If  any  Body  denies  the  Emanuel,  (i,  e.  Jefus 
Chrift)  who  has  dwelt  among  us,  to  be  truly  God,  and 
does  not  confefs  that  the  Hefted  Virgin  is  the  Mother 
of  God,  fince  file  had  begat  in  his  Plelh  the  incarnate 
Word  of  God  ;  let  him  be  Anathema. 

II.  If  any  Body  does  not  confefs  that  the  Word  of 
God  the  Father  is  united  to  the  Flefh  according  to  the 
Hypoftafis,  ( i.  e.  fubftantially,  and  not  morally)  and 
with  its  own  Flefh  makes  but  one  with  Chrift ,  who  is 
God  and  Man  together  let  him  be  Anathema. 

III.  If  any  Body,  after  the  Union,  diftinguifiics 
the  Hypoftafis,  (/.  e.  the  divine  Nature,  and  the  hu¬ 
man  Nature)  ^lnd  joins  them  together  only  of  a  Con¬ 
junction  of  Dignity,  Authority,  or  of  Power,  and 
not  of  a  natural  Union,  (/.  c.  a  true  Union)  and  from 
which  refults  fomething  which  is  one  ;  lei  him  be 
Anathema. 

IV.  If  any  Body  attributes  to  two  Perfons  what  is 
fa  id  in  the  Gofpcl,  and  the  apoftolical  Writings  of 
Chrift,  or  what  he  lays  of  himfelf,  attributing  the 
one  to  Man,  confidcr’d  as  feparated  from  the  Word 
of  God ;  and  the  other  to  the  Word  alone,  who  is 
born  of  God,  as  belonging  to  the  Divinity  ;  let  him 
be  Anathema. 

V.  If  any  Body  pre fumes  to  fay,  that  Chrift  is  not 
true  God,  but  only  a  Man  who  carries  God,  he  that 
is  the  natural  and  only  Son  of  God  ;  let  him  be  Ana¬ 
thema  . 

VI.  If  any  Body  lays,  that  the  Word  of  God  the 
Father  is  the  God  and  the  Lord  of  Chrift,  and  does 
not  confefs  that  after  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  facrcd  Scriptures,  the  fame  Perfon  is  one 
only  God,  and  Man  together  ;  let  him  be  Anathema. 

VII.  If  any  Body  lays  that  Chrift  is  a  Man  only, 
and  chat  the  Word  of  God  operates  in  him,  as  in  a 

pure 
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pure  Man,  and  that  the  Glory  of  the  only  Son  is  ar¬ 
rived  to  him  as  to  a  Man  diftinguifh’d  from  him  5  let 
him  be  Anathema. 

VIII.  If  any  Body  prefumes  to  fay  that  the  Man, 
taken  by  the  Word,  mu  ft  be  adored  and  glorified  with 
him,  and  called  God,  as  one  who  exifts  in  the  other ; 
that  is  to  fay,  with  Regard  only  of  the  Habitation  of 
the  Word,  in  Jeftis  Chrift ,  as  in  one  Perfon  diftinft 
from  him  ;  and  if  he  does  not  adore  the  Emanuel , 
with  one  lingle  Adoration,  and  does  not  attribute  to 
him  one  fingle  Glorification,  as  to  the  Word  made 
Flefh ;  let  him  be  Anathema. 

IX.  If  any  Body  fays,  that  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift 
has  been  glorified  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  as  by  a  foreign 
Virtue,  by  which  he  operated,  and  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceiv’d  from  him  the  Power  to  expel  evil  Spirits,  and 
to  operate  Miracles,  and  does  not  confefs  that  it  is  by 
his  proper  and  natural  Spirit,  that- he  has  perform’d 
thofe  divine  Works ;  let  him  be  Anathema. 

X.  The  divine  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  Jeftis 
Chrift  has  been  the  Pontiff,  and  the  Apoftle  ot  our 
Confeftion,  i.  e.  of  our  Faith,  and  that  he  has  offer’d 
himfelf  for  us  in  an  Odor  of  Suavity,  to  his  Father; 
therefore,  if  any  Body  fays  that  our  Pontiff,  and  our 
Apoftle,  is  not  the  fame  Word  of  God,  after  he  has 
made  himfelf  Flefh,  and  Man  femblable  to  us ;  but 
that  he  is  the  Man  born  of  the  Woman,  as  if  one  was 
different  from  the  other ;  or  that  Jefus  Chrift  has  of¬ 
fer’d  his  Sacrifice  for  himfelf,  and  not  for  us  only, 
(for  he  who  had  committed  no  Sin,  wanted  no  Ob¬ 
lation  ;)  let  him  be  Anathema. 

XI.  If  any  Body  denies  that  the  vivifying  Flefh  of 
the  Lord  is  the  proper  Flefh  of  the  Word,  and  attri¬ 
butes  it  to  another  Perfon  join’d  to  the  Word  only, 
according  to  the  Dignity,  and  who  lias  but  the  divine 
Habitation  ;  and  if  he  does  not  confefs,  that  that  Flefh 
is  truly  vivifying,  becaufe  it  has  been  made  of  the 
proper  Flefh  of  the  Word,  which  vivifies  all  Things; 
let  him  be  Anathema. 

XII.  If  any  Body  denies  that  the  Word  of  God 
has  fuffer’d,  has  been  crucified,  and  died,  in  the  Flefh, 
and  that  he  has  been  the  firft  of  the  Dead ;  let  him  be 
Anathema. 

The  Anathema's  were  fent  to  N eft  or ius ,  in  an  Epiftle 
which  contain’d  his  Condemnation,  befides  another 
Epiftle  addreffed  to  the  People  of  Conftantinople ,  to 
inform  them  of  the  Condemnation  of  their  Bifhop,  if 
he  refilled  to  rerradt  his  impious  Dodtrine,  which  he 
had  defended  with  Obftinacy.  But  Ne (l  or  ius  took  fo 
little  Notice  of  what  had  been  done  againft  him  in  this 
Council  of  Alexandria ,  that  lie  continu’d  to  preach  his 
Errors. 

The  Council  of  Conftantinople  aficmbled  againft  the 
Prctenfion  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria ,  in  the  Year 
439.  In  this  Council ,  Theodoret  maintain’d  fo  well  the 
Rights  of  the  Church  of  Antioch ,  that  Diofcorus ,  who 
managed  the  Affairs  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria ,  in¬ 
capable  of  refilling  the  Strength  of  his  Reafoning, 
conceiv’d  ever  after  an  implacable  Hatred  againft 
him. 

The  Council  of  Rhiez ,  in  the  G aides ,  affemblcd 
towards  the  latter  End  of  November  of  the  Year  439, 
where  Hilary  of  Arles  prefided,  and  where  the  Ordi¬ 
nation  of  Armen  tar  ins,  Bifhop  of  Ambrun ,  (which  was 
the  Occafion  of  afiembling  this  Council)  was  declared 
null,  becaufe  he  had  been  ordained  by  two  Bifhops 
only,  without  the  Authority  of  the  Metropolitan.  In 
the  third  Canon  of  this  Council  it  is  order’d,  that  a 
Bifhop  returning  f  rom  the  Hcrcfy,  or  Schifm,  fhall 
not  recover  his  See. 

The  lirfl  Council  of  Orange,  affemblcd  in  the  Year 
441  *,  of  Pope  Leo ,  2\  of  the  Emperor  Theodoftus, 
34 ;  of  Valent  hit  an,  17;  to  regulate  the  ecdefiallical 
Difciplinej  and  where  Hilary,  Sncccflor  of  St.  Horn - 
rains ,  of  Arles,  prefided.  In  this  Council  were  made 
thirty  Canons. 

The  fecond  Council  of  Rome,  affemblcd  by  Pope 
l*co,  againft  the  Manicheans,  in  the  Year  443  ;  of  his 
Pontificate,  4. ;  of  the  Emperor  Theodojius,  36 ;  of 
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The  fecond  Council  of  Arles  in 
in  the  Year  4-45  by  Iiilmy,  Bifhop  Tf’ ft lcd 

the  Power  given  him  of  affembling  a  W 

bled  in  the  Year  447"  of 
fms,  40;  of  Valcntinian,  23.  What 
moft  confiderable  in  this  Council ,  was  tl  a  C 
to  the  Symbol  of  Conftantinople  of  the  Wo  f^‘cion 
the  Article  of  the  Proceftion  of  the  Ho!v  cif a’  f° 
thefe  Terms;  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghoft  Zz, 
from  the  Father,  and  from  the  Son.  S0mi!  f  ‘ >cftds 
have  imagin’d,  that  this  had  been  done  in  rh„' r  . 
of  Conftantinople  ■,  but  it  is  certain,  that  th™  A"0} 
taken :  Tho’  it  be  very  true,  that  the  antient  A  T 
the  two  Gregones,  Baftl,  Epiphanitu,  CbryM J  L 
particularly  Cyril,  in  feveral  Places  of  their  Vfml d 
teach,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  from  the  ’ 
and  from  the  Son.  The  Father  of  the  Synod  I  Cr 
tion,  took  Occafion  of  adding  the  Word  W 
Pope  Leo' s  Words,  which  they  found  in  iijs  AnW 
to  Ti bur tus,  Bifhop  of  AJturias.  The  Wife***  w  J 

were  Catholicks,  receiv’d  the  Symbol  in  this  Manner 
the  Jews  who  were  converted  to  the  Church  made 
Profeffion  of  it,  and  it  was  receiv’d  in  the  fourth 
eighth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  Councils  of 
Toledo.  It  pa  fled,  likewife,  into  France,  asweleam 
it  from  the  Synod  of  Arles,  held  under  Charlemagne  ■ 
however,  it  was  not  receiv’d  in  the  Roman  Church* 
but  two  Centuries  after  the  others  had  receiv’d  it* 
Some  Greeks  maintain,  that  this  Addition  was  made 
at  the  fecond  Council  of  Nice,  and,  at  prefen t,  one  of 
the  principal  Complaints  againft  the  Roman  Church,  is, 
that  without  the  Authority  of  a  Council,  the  Word 
Son  has  been  inferred  in  the  Symbol.  Photius  Pa¬ 
triarch  of  Conftantinople ,  accufed  Pope  Nicholas  I.  of 
having  done  it,  and  excommunicated  him  for  that 
Subjedl,  according  to  the  Decifion  of  the  Council  of 
Ephefus :  But  Andrew  of  Colloftes,  who  difputed,  in 
the  Council  of  Florence,  againft  the  Greeks ,  iiiys  ex¬ 
prefly,  that  Photius  made  no  mention  of  that  Addi¬ 
tion  in  the  Council.  Cardinal  Baronins  refers  it  to  Be - 
nedibl  VII,  Anno  1012  ;  who,  at  theMances  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  II,  caufed  to  be  fung  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  the  Symbol  of  Conftantinople  after  the  Gofpel,  as 
it  was  fung  in  the  Weft.  For  in  his  Time,  there  was 
no  Symbol  fung,  becaufe  the  Purity  of  the  Faith  hav¬ 
ing  been  always  preferved,  there  wanted  no  publick 
Profeffion  of  it,  as  in  other  Places  where  feveral  Here* 
fies  had  comipted  it. 

The  Council  of  Conftantinople,  aficmbled  by  Flavian, 
Bifhop  of  that  See,  in  the  Year  448,  to  judge  of  the 
Differences  that  happened  between  Florentius ,  Me¬ 
tropolitan  of  Sardes  in  Lydia,  and  his  two  Suffra¬ 
gans,  and  where  Eutyches  was  accus’d,  for  the  firlt 
Time,  of  Error,  by  Eufebius  of  Dorylea ,  his  Friend, 

and  where  he  was  excommunicated. 

A  fecond  Council  of  Conftantinople,  affemblcd  by  the 
Emperor  Theodoftus' s  Order,  at  the  Inftanccs  ot  the 
Ettty chians,  in  the  Year  449;  of  Pope  Leo,  10;  oi 
Theodoftus,  42  *,  of  Valentinian ,  25  ;  for  the  Revifion 
of  the  Condemnation  of  Eutyches ,  in  the  preceding 
Council,  affemblcd  by  Flavian.  This  Council  was 
compofed  of  thirty-two  Bifhops,  anil  Lheodofuu,  0  * 
Ctcfarea  in  Cappadocia,  prefided  in  it.  1  he  Patrice 
Florentius,  by  the  Emperor’s  Orders,  was  prefent,  anc 
permitted  Eutyches  to  plead  his  Caufe  by  Procuration, 
refufing  the  fame  Favour  to  Eufebius  of  Dorylea,  w  w 
was  his  Accufer.  The  Bifhops  complained  or  t  in 
Injufticc,  but  could  not  obtain  a  Redreh  from  tie 
Prince,  who  had  been  prejudiced  againft  huf chins  mu 
Flavian:  Therefore  the  Fathers  were  forced  to p1-1  m  . 
that  Conftanthie,  Eleufuis,  and  Conft<wfins,Miw* 
Eutyches,  fliouk!  enter  the  Synod  to  defend  his  at  - 
Being  entered,  Macedonius,  Tribune,  and  Notaiy 
the  Emperor,  talcing  the  Book  of  the  Gofpel,  nu 

the  bathers,  that  he  hail  pofitive  Orders  h'oin  .  , 
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,  P  IS  to  make  the  Bifhops  fwear,  if  the  Ads  of  the 
parties,  which  were  to  be  read,  were  true.  Baftl 
^Scleucia  anfwer’d,  that  till  then  it  had  never  been 
heard  that  the  Oaths  had  been  adminifter’d  to  Bifbops, 
nd  oppofed  fo  vigoroufly  that  which  was  defir’d  from 
\em  that  Macedonius  would  not  force  them  to  it. 
Afterwards,  the  Requeft  of  Eutyches ,  addrefied  to 
cfbcodoftits,  was  read  *,  in  which  he  expos’d,  that  the 
Afls  of  the  Synod,  which  had  condemn’d  him,  were 
falfifcd ;  and  defired  his  Majefty  to  order  that  the  Bi¬ 
llions  who  had  been  his  Judges,  the  Notaries  of  Fla- 
jji  the  Clerks  who  had  cited  him,  and  Anaftafitis , 
Beacon  of  the  Biffiop  Baftl ,  ffiould  come  forth,  to  de¬ 
clare  what  they  knew  to  have  been  inferred  in  the  Re- 
sifters.  The  Synod  ordered  that  After  ins ,  ALtius , 
ploMitts,  Afclepiades ,  and  Procopius ,  Notaries  of  Fid-  * 
F\an  who  had  collected  the  Ads  of  the  preceding  Sy¬ 
nod  Ihould  enter  to  be  examined  on  that  Subject. 
Qvpvithie-}  one  of  the  Advocates  of  Eutyches ,  main¬ 
tained  that  while  the  Sentence  of  Condemnation  was 
reading,  he  had  appealed  to  the  Councils  of  the  Bifhops 
of  Rome,  of  Alexandria ,  of  Jeruftalern ,  and  of  Thejfa- 
knica,  but  that  the  Appeal  had  not  been  registered. 
The  Patrice  Flcrentius  laid,  that  the  Synod  was  fepa- 
rated,  when  Eutyches  whifpered  to  him,  that  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  thofc  mentioned  by  Conftantine ,  and  that  he 
had  informed  Flavian  of  it.  Baftl  of  Selcucia  affirmed, 
that  while  the  Synod  was  affembled,  having  propofed 
to  him  to  confeis  two  diftind  and  infeparablc  Natures 
In  Jefus  Chrift ,  lie  had  anfwercd,  that  if  the  Biffiop  of 
Rowe,  and  of  Alexandria ,  would  confeis  it,  lie  would 
likewife  confeis  it  with  them  ;  but  that  lie  had  not 
fpoke  thus,  in  form  of  Appeal.  To  be  more  certain 
of  the  Truth,  the  Abbots  who  were  preient  at  his 
Condemnation  were  afketl,  if  they  had  heard  him  ap¬ 
peal,  and  they  all  with  one  Voice  denied  it. 

In  the  fecond  Sdfion  was  read  another  Requeft  of 
Eutyches  add  relied  likewife  to  Theodofius ,  in  which  he 
defires  him  to  command  the  Silent ianus,  to  declare  in 
the  Synod  what  he  had  beared  Flavian  iiiy  before  the 
Sentence  was  pronounced.  That  Man  who  wanted  to 
oblige  Chryfaphitts  to  the  Prejudice  of  his  own  Biffiop, 
fwore  that  he  had  heard  him  lay,  before  die  Seffion 
where  Eutyches  was  judged,  that  lie  was  condemned,' 
and  that  he  was  carrying  the  Sentence  ready  to  the  Sy¬ 
nod,  to  have  it  ligned.  The  Pricft  Afterius  lupported 
that  Fallhood,  and  declared  that  the  Ads  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Synod  had  been  changed.  However,  Thcodo- 
Jlus  alkcd  Flavian  his  Prole f Hon  of  Faith,  and  he  wrote 
one,  wherein  he  anathematized  fo  clearly  the  Dodrine 
o Ncftori us,  that  he  left  no  Room  for  the  Sufpicion 
which  Eutyches  wanted  to  give  to  the  Etnpror  of  the 
Purity  of  his  Dodrine.  At  lull,  notwithftanding  what 
the  Advocates  and  Parti  fans  of  ihcHerefiarch  could  fay, 
the  Bifhops  pronounced,  that  the  Ads  of  the  Synod  in 
Qiicltioii,  were  true.  Eutyches  minded  as  little  that 
Srutcnce  as  he  had  done  the  firft,  and  alkcd  the  Em¬ 
peror,  that  Diofcorus  of  Alexandria  Ihould  be  appointed 
to  revile  his  A  Hair,  That  Prelate  who  was  infeded 
with  the  Errors  ol  Eutyches ,  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  chat 
it  was  mveflary  to  affemble  a  Council.  Chryfaphitts 
had  gained  him,  and  as  he  had  a  great  Influence  over 
his  Mailer,  lie  calily  per  funded  him  to  convoke  the 
AiVcmbly  alkcd  by  the  Biffiop  of  Alexandria ,  without 
confidering  that  it  was  giving  a  Reputation  to  the  new 
Herefy,  and  a  greater  Strength,  by  the  Remedy  em¬ 
ployed  to  fin  other  it. 

Fliis  pretended  Council  granted  by  Theodofius  to  the 

hitychians ,  is  fometimes  called  the  Second  of  JLphefts , 

Sometimes  Conciliabttlum ,  and  more  properly  a  factious 

dpmbly.  The  Galilean  Church  calls  it  J,e  Brigandage 

i  Rpbefe  •  and  as  it  was  attended  with  a  great  Num- 

)cr  notorious,  "not  to  lay  infamous  Incidents,  the 

Reader  will  give  me  Leave  to  entertain  him  with  Ionic 
d  them, 


857 


1  his  pretended  Council  was  convoked,  by  Theodofius 
01  the  ill  ol  Attguft,  of  the  Year  449,  in  the  City  of 
fbcftis.  The  Emperor  wrote  a  Letter  to  Diofcorus 
^  Alexandria,  by  which  lie  ordered  him  to  clinic  ten 
1  ttropolitans  of  his  Province,  and  ten  Bifhops  the 

n 


moft  confiderable  for  their  Piety  and  Dodrine,  to  ex¬ 
amine  with  the  other  Prelates,  -who  ihould  affemble  by 
his  Orders,  the  controverted  Cueftions,  and  eftablifh. 
the  Orthodox  Dodrine.  Towards  the  latter  End 
ipeaking  of  Theodore? ,  he  orders  that  he  fhall  not  be 
admitted  in  the  .Synod  but  with  the  Confent  of  all  the 
Bifhops,  and  that  if  any  Difpute  arifes  on  that  Subject, 
they  may  meet  without  him.  Eutyches  feared  the 
Dodrine  of  that  Prelate,  therefore  had  given  him  the 
Exclufion,  as  he  had  done  fometimes  before  to  Ibas  of 
Edeffa ,  under  Pretence  that  he  was  a  Neftorian . 

The  Council  began  the  10th  of  Attguft ,  and  was 
compofed  of  12S  Bifhops,  with  the  Deputies  of  fome 
who  could  not  come.  Diofcorus  prefided  by  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Orders  :  The  firfb  Seffion  was  opened  by  read¬ 
ing  the  Letters  of  the  Emperor  to  Diofcorus  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  Legates  of  Pope  Leo,  prefented  the 
Letters  which  lie  had  wrote  to  the  Council ,  and  to 
Flavian ,  which  Diofcorus  would  not  fuffer  to  be  read. 
Thole  the  Emperor  had  wrote  to  feveral  Perfons  for 
the  Celebration  of  this  unfortunate  Council  having  been 
read,  fome  Bifhops  propofed  that  they  ffiould  treat  of 
die  Faith  :  But  Diofcorus  oppoled  it,  alledging  the 
Decree  of  die  Emperor,  who  commanded  that  they 
ffiould  treat  of  the  Differences  happened  between  Fla¬ 
vian  and  Eutyches.  The  Notaries  who  collected  the 
Adis  of  the  Synod  were  guilty  of  Fallhood  in  this 
Place  •,  for  they  wrote  that  die  Biihops  had  acquielced 
to  what  Diofcorus  had  laid,  crying  that  they  ought 
not  to  treat  of  the  Faith,  or  make  any  Innovations,’ 
which  in  the  Council  of  Chalccdon  was  proved  a 

Fallhood. 

'Fhe  Count  ElpidittSy  font  by  the  Emperor  to  affift  at 
the  Council ,  ordered,  with  the  Bifbops  Confent,  -that 
Eutyches  Ihould  be  admitted  to  defend  his  own  Caufe, 
and  declare  publicity  his  Faith.  He  prefented  a  Con- 
feffionofit  in  Writing,  which  was  worthy,  not  of  the 
Malice  and  Deceit  of  an  old  Hcrefiarch  as  he  was,  but 
of  the  Piety  and  Sincerity  of  the  moft  Orthodox  Bi- 
fliops  :  For,  in  it,  he  fubmitted  himfelf  in  all  Things 
to  the  Dccifions  of  the  Councils  of  Nice,  and  of  the 
firfl:  of  Ephcfis ;  and  anathematized  particularly  the 
Errors  of  Manes ,  of  Valentine ,  of  Apollinari s,  and  of 
Ncftorins .  Afterwards  he  acculed  Eufehius  of  Dotylea 
of  having  calumniated  him  as  his  Enemy  •,  Flavian  of 
having  condemned  him  without  the  lead  Form  of 
Judgment,  and  notwithdanding  his  Appeal.  Flavian , 
after  this  Confcflion  of  Faith  had  been  read,  requeded 
that  Eufehius ,  Eutyches' s  Accufcr,  ffiould  be  heard, 
which  was  refufed  by  Diofcorus,  who  was  both  the 
Prefidcnt  and  the  Tyrant  of  the  Council ;  and  when, 
afterwards,  Eufehius  complained  of  this  Injudicc  at  the 
Council  of  Chalccdon ,  Diofcorus  threw  that  Fault  on 
Count  Elpidius ,  who  had  ordered  him  to  ad  in  that 
Manner ;  as  this  threw  that  Injudicc  on  Theodofitts' s 
Will,  who  had  ordered  him,  laid  he,  that  Jie  Ihould 
differ  neither  Flavian ,  nor  Eufehius ,  to  propofe  any 
Thing  in  the  Council ,  for  they  were  to  be  there,  not 
as  Judges,  but  to  be  judged. 

Diofcorus  having  thus  rejected  Eufehius ,  alkcd  that 
the  Ads  of  the  Synod  of  Couftantinople  againd  Eutyches 
Ihould  be  read.  Julian  and  Hilary ,  the  Pope’s  Le¬ 
gates,  protefted  that  they  would  not  fuffer  that  Reading, 
•till  alter  that  of  the  Kpilllc  of  Pope  Leo  to  the  Bi¬ 
fhop  Flavian.  Then  Eutyches  laid,  that  thofc  Legates 
were  oblig’d  to  him  bccaufe  they  had  lodged  in  Fla¬ 
vian's  Huufo,  and  eat  witli  him.  Diofcorus  received 
that  Rcculation,  and  can  led  the  Ads  lie  had  propofed 
to  be  read.  In  the  Collide  of  the  Reading,  when  they* 
came  to  the  Writings  of  St.  Cyril ,  Fuji  at  ins  of  Beryl  e 
interrupting  it,  faid,  that  according  to  the  Sentiment 
of  that  Father,  it  ought  not  to  be  laid  that  there  were 
two  Natures  in  Jeffs  Chrift  after  the  Union,  but  only 
one,  and  that  iiich  was  likewife  the  Opinion  of  Atha- 
najius .  Upon  which  Eutyches  Parti  fans  cried  the  fame 
Thing;  and  when  towards  the  End,  they  read,  that 
Eufehius  had  preffed  that  Her  eft  arch,  to  confeis  two 
Natures  in  Chrift ,  alter  the  Incarnation,  they  cried 
Hill  louder ;  4  Let  Eufehius  be  burnt  alive,  and  be 
c  divided  in  two  as  he  lias  divided  Jefus  Chrift .*  After 
10  H  thelc 
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Citation  before  die  Pope,  to  come  to 

Chiefs  of  the  Accufation  contained  in  it  a  0n  tiy? 

Emperor  Zeno  fliould  be  requelled  to  fQ*  ^  ^iat  l^e 

nrnr  ™  Him  tf\  on 


pear 


Tile  fmh  Council  of  Rome.  affemhU  l  , 
Pope  Felix ,  in  the  Year  484,  againtt& J*  *» 


e 
ica- 


tion  of  his  Legates,  or  Deputies*  to  tfof  pVan 
Zeno,  who,  in  Head  of  following  their  Tnrt>,  5:mPeror 
infilling  on  the  Condemnation  of  the  Her 4  l°ns’  ^ 

the  Expulfion  of  Mongus,  communicated  IS;  kanti 

and  fuffer’d,  without  making  the  lead  P J! a  ?m> 
that  the  Name  of  Mongus  fliould  be  rend  ^l0"’ 
Prefence,  in  the  facred  Tables.  In  this  cJ  ^eir 

were  depofed  of  the  Epifcopacy,  the  Honour 


thefe  furious  Exclamations,  Diof corns  afkcd  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  if  it  was  a  tolerable  Propofition  to  fay,  that  there 
were  two  Natures  in  Jefus  Chrift,  after  the  Union? 

All  the  Bilhops  who  approved  his  Sentiment,  through 
a  pufillanimous  and  fervile  Complaifance,  cried  again, 

6  Let  him  who  (peaks  thus,  be  Anathema  The 
other  Prelates  attempted  to  oppofe  thofe  Furies ;  but 
Diofcorns  having  introduced  in  the  Council  a  great 
Number  of  Soldiers,  threatening  Dcpofition,  Impri- 

lonmcnt,  and  Exile,  to  all  thofe  who  fhould  refufe  to  me  i^xpuiuun  ui  jviongus. ,  communicated  t~’  “MU 
approve  die  Impiety  which  had  been  pronounced  •,  and  flitter’d,  without  making  the  lead ^  ?m> 
Donums  of  Antioch,  Juvenalis  of  Jerufalem,  Stephen  that  the  Name  of  Mongus  f] — ”  1  °  e  batirm 

of  Epbefus ,  nalaff.tr s  of  Qefarea,  and  the  others  by  Prefence,  in  the  facred  Tables, 
their  Example,  were  fo  intimidated,  that,  forgetting 
their  Duty,  they  fublcribed  to  a  Doftrine  which  they  they  had  betrayed  in  a  Legation  ordered  fn 
abhorred  in  their  Heart.  fmm  r  its  De- 

Flavian  oppofed  that  abominable  Dccifion,  alledg¬ 
ing  that  he  had  not  been  heard,  but  that  Oppofition  was 
rejedled,  and  ferved  only  to  accelerate  his  Depofition  ; 
as  well  as  of  Ettfebuts  of  Dory  lea.  Then  Flavian  faid 
aloud,  I  appeal  from  thee ,  according  to  the  Verfion  of 
the  old  Latin  Interpreter  ;  or  I  recufe  thee,  according 
to  the  Greek.  Oneftphorus  of  Jconium ,  embraced  the 
Knees  of  Diofcorns ,  and  intreated  him  to  revoke  the 
Sentence  he  had  pronounced  againll  Flavian  who  was 
innocent ;  but  that  furious  Prelate  defeending  from  his 
Throne,  and  Handing  up,  cried,  That  if  even  his 
T ongiie  was  to  be  cut,  he  would  never  fpeak  otherwife. 

And  as  Oneftphorus  and  the  other  Bilhops  continued  to 
prels  him,  he  afked.  Where  are  the  Counts?  Then 
they  entered  with  a  Band  of  Soldiers  who  brought 
Chains  to  load  thofe  who  refilled  the  Will  of  Diofco- 
rus  •,  fo  that  all  being  feiz’d  with  Fear  fubferibed  to 
the  Condemnation  of  Flavian  and  of  Eufebius.  Hilary 
one  of  the  Pope’s  Legates  fearing  of  being  arrefted 
Prifoner,  found  Means  to  efcape  from  Epbefus ,  and 
came  to  Rome ,  to  inform  Leo  of  all  that  had  puffed  in 
the  falfe  Council ,  againll  the  Orthodox  Faith,  and 
agasnft  Flavian.  Diofcorns  not  believing  himfelf  re¬ 
venged  enough  yet  of  that  holy  Bilhop,  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  his  See,  caufed  him  to  be  beaten  fo 
outrageoufly  by  Barftimas ,  and,  if  we  believe  Evagrius 
l.  2.  c.  2.  himfelf  kicked  him  fomuch  in  the  Stomach 


that  he  died  in  three  Days  afterwards.  Diofcorns  de¬ 
pofed  likcwile,  lb  as  of  Edeffa ,  and  Theodor et  of  Cyr. 

The  third  Council  of  Rome,  aflemblcd  by  Pope  Leo , 
in  the  Year  449,  where  all  that  had  been  done  in  the 
Conciliabulwn  of  Epbefus,  was  condemned. 

The  third  Council  of  Conftantinople,  aflemblcd  by 
Anatolius  Patriarch  of  chat  Sec,  in  the  Year  450,  the 
firft  of  the  Emperor  Marcian  :  For  the  Reunion  of 
the  Eallcrn  Church,  and  the  Rc-eflabliflimcnr  of  the 
Bilhops  fallen  in  the  Herefy.  In  this  Synod  Neftorius 
and  Euty chcs  were  anathematized. 

The  third  Council  of  Arles ,  aflemblcd  by  Ravennus , 
Bilhop  ol  that  Sec  in  the  Year  458,  to  com  pole  the 
Diflercnccs  between  the  Abbot  of  the  Ifland  of  Lcrins, 
and  the  neighbouring  Bilhops. 

The  fourth  Council  of  Conftantinople,  aflemblcd  by 
Gennadi  us ,  Patriarch  of' that  See,  in  the  Year  450,  of 
Pope  l.eo,  20.  of  the  Emperor  Leo  and  of  Major ian ,  3. 
This  Synod  was  compofed  of  73  Bilhops  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Provinces,  with  Domitianus,  and  Gcrminianus 
the  Pope’s  Legates.  The  Adis  of  this  Council  are  loll, 
and  we  have  but  one  Canon  left,  made  againll  thofe, 
who  give  Money  for  their  Ordination. 

The  fourth  Council  of  Rome,  aflemblcd  by  Pope 
Hilary  in  the  Year  465,  for  die  Re-dlablilhment  of 
the  ccclcflaflical  Difcipline  in  Spain. 

The  fifth  Council  of  Rome ,  convoked  by  Pope  Felix, 
in  the  Year  483,  the  firft:  of  his  Pontificate  i  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  10.  The  Rclblution  of  this  Aflcmbly 
was,  (hat  a  Deputation  fliould  be  lent  to  the  Emperor 
Zeno,  to  complain  of  the*  Injury  offered  to  the  Church, 
and  to  the  Orthodox  Faith,  by  thofe  who  had  betrayed 
it,  by  adhering  to  Peter,  charges  that  they  fliould  write 
tt)  Acacius  to  reproach  him  of  his  Connivance  with  rh< 


fence, 

In  another  Seflion  they  treated  the  Affair  a  • 
Author  of  their  Fall ;  and  having  examined  thTd 
Conduft,  declared  him  a  Heretick,  and  Protefti^f 
the  Herefy :  And  fome  Time  afterwards  (as  thev  Z  °i 
him  incorrigible)  excommunicated  him.  ™ 

The  feventh  Council  of  Rome,  convok’d  bv  Pnn 
Felix,  in  the  Year  487  ;  of  his  Pontificate  0fr? 

Emperor  Zeno,  14;  for  the  Reconciliatic’n'of 
who  had  been  re-baptized  in  Africa.  0  c 

The  eighth  Council  of  Rome,  convoked  by  p00e 
Gelaftus,  in  the  Year  494  •,  this  Council  was  comnofcd 
of  70  Bilhops,  who,  after  they  had  declared  which 
were  the  canonical  Books  received  in  the  Church 
ranked  among  the  Apocryphal,  feveral  Writing  of 
Authors  who  had  lived  in  the  preceding  Centuries 
either  Catholicks  or  Hereticks.  Towards  the  End  of 
the  Adis  of  this  Synod,  is  infeited  the  Condemnation 
of  feveral  Herefiarchs,  and  Schifinaticks,  among  whom 
are  exprefled  more  particularly,  Eutycbes ,  Bicfcom, 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  Peter  of  Antioch ,  and  Acacius  of 
Conftantinople,  as  excommunicated. 

Hie  ninth  Council  of  Rome,  convoked  by  Pope  6V- 
lafms,  in  the  Year  495,  for  the  Abfolution  of  Mifimts, 
one  of  the  legates  ol'  Pope  Felix,  who  had  been  ex¬ 
communicated  for  their  Prevarication  when  font  to  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  with  Regard  to  Acachis  of  Ccftiuitino- 
ple.  Cardinal  Baronins  has  given  that  Abfohnion , 
which  is  very  long,  together  with  the  Ms  of  this 
Council,  which  he  had  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Va¬ 
tican. 

T lie  tenth  Council  of  Rome,  aflemblcd  by  Pope  Sym- 
machus,  in  the  Year  498,  for  the  Confirmation  of  his 
Election. 

The  eleventh  Council  of  Rome,  aflemblcd  by  the 
Authority  of  Thcodorick  King  of  Italy,  in  the  Year 
502,  on  the  fame  Subject  of  the  Election  of  Symmachus. 
This  Council  is  called  the  Synod  of  the  Palm,  either 
from  a  Place  of  Theodor  icE s  Palace,  thus  called,  where 
the  Bilhops  met,  bccaufe  the  Schifinaticks  would  not 
alienable  in  the  Church,  or  rather  from  a  Portico  ol 
the  BaflJick  of  St.  Peter,  which  did  bear  that  Name. 
In  this  Synod  Symmackus  was  abfolvcd  ol  all  the  Ac- 
cufations  exhibited  againll  him,  declared  innocent, 
and  acknowledged  once  more  Bilhop  ol  Rome. 

Symmachus ,  in  an  Adtion  of  this  Synod  held  in  the 
Baftlick  of  St.  Peter,  excommunicated  the  Emperor 
Anaftaftus ,  for  favouring  the  Herefy,  and  perfecuting 

the  Orthodox  of  Conftantinople.  . 

The  firft  Council  of  Agde,  in  Languedoc ,  aflembk 
in  the  Year  505,  for  the  Rc-eftablifhinent  of  theeo 

clefiallical  Difcipline.  . 

The  firft  Council  of  Orleans ,  in  France ,  aflemblec  w 
the  Authority  of  King  Clovis,  in  the  Year  511,  0 
Pope  Symmachus,  13.  of  the  Emperor  Anapftus,  at  » 
of  Clovis ,  30.  This  Council  was  compofed  of  32  l’ 
lliops,  and  3 1  Canons  were  made  in  it  to  regulate 

ccclcflaflical  Difcipline.  ..  r 

The  flrll  Canon  orders,  that  if  any  body  guilty 
Homicide,  Adultery,  or  Theft,  takes  Sanctuaiy  \n* 

Church,  or  its  Porch,  it  fliould  not  be  permitte 
•  i...  1  ■  r. .  .1  .  . *  11  ..Cm....  I1.10  Jv»/*n  Dtomueu 


U)  Acacius  to  reproach  him  oi'  his  Connivance  with  the  take  him  from  thence,  till  after  it  has  been  pj'on 
Hereticks,  that  the  Requefl  prcfentctl  againll  him  by  by  Oath,  upon  the  Gofpol,  that  the  Criminal  lha  w 
John  Talaida,  fliould  be  annexed  to  that  Letter,  and  a  be  put  to  Death,  nor  mutilated  in  his  Membcw* 
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,*fe  punifhed.  That  if  any  body  violates  that 
otherwise  be  pCparatcd  from  the  Communion  of 

rl)t>:l ^Twenty-fourth  Canon  orders,  the  Faft  of  Lent 

Tiv ^twenty-feventh  Canon  orders,  the  Celebration  of 
,  p^Jions,  i.  e.  of  die  Litanies  before  the  Afcenfion 

four  Lord,  by  a  Faft  of  three  Days. 

°  The  third  Council  of  A tries  in  Provence,  aflembled  in 
Year  ^24.  There  were  but  four  Canons  made  in 
! his  Council:  1 .  For  the  Age  of  the  Ordination  of  Dea- 
and  Pricfts,  of  thole  at  25  Years,  and  of  thefe 
c0”  ’  2?  3.  For  the  Irregularity  of  the  new  Converts, 

fnd  of  Penitents,  Bigamies,  f£c.  they  forbid  being  pro- 
a  nted  to  the  Orders  ;  4.  For  the  Reception  ol  Clerks 
rvcommunicated  in  one  Diocefc,  that  they  fliould  not 
^  received  in  another,  under  the  Penalty  of  Excom- 

mTh Tficond  Council  of  Orange ,  aflembled  in  592, 
under  the  Confulate  of  Decius.  The  Fathers  of  this 
Council  made  2  5  Canons,  where  all  the  Doftrine  con¬ 
troverted  between  the  Difciples  of  St.  Auguftin ,  and 
thofe  of  Fauftus,  concerning  Predeftination,  Grace, 
and  Frce-JVill,  was  clearly  explained.  Pope  Boniface 
approved  this  Council  by  a  Letter  he  wrote  to  Cefarius 

of  dries. 

TVzCouncil  of  Carpentras,  held,  according  to  bather 
Sirwou,  in  theYear  527,  where  it  was  ordered,  that  a 
Bidrop  that  has  a  Revenue  fufficient  for  his  Maintenance, 
ftould  raife  nothing  on  the  Parifhcs  of  his  Diocefe. 

The  fecond  Council  of  Toledo ,  in  Spain ,  celebrated 
in  the  Year  531,  for  the  Reformation  of  the  ecclefiafti- 

cal  Difcipline.  . 

The  fourth  Council  of  Conjlantinople ,  celebrated  in 

the  Year  536,  where  Anthmiius ,  Patriarch  of  Conftan- 
fmople ,  who  had  been  depofed,  and  Mcnnas  elefted  in 
his  Place,  were  condemned,  together  with  Sever  us  of 
Jntioch,  Peter  of  Apamca,  and  Zoara. 

The  fecond  Council  of  Orleans ,  alfembled  in  the  Year 

q6. 

"  The  fifth  Council  of  Conjlantinople ,  convoked  by 
Mamas,  Patriarch  of  that  See,  in  the  Year  538, 
where  Origen  was  condemned  after  his  Death. 

The  third  Council  of  Orleans ,  celebrated  in  the  Year 
540.  This  Council ,  where  Lupus  of  Lyons  prefided, 
v-as  compofed  of  2 5  Bifhops,  who  made  3  3  Canons, 
for  the  Regulation  of  the  divine  Office,  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Clerks,  of  the  Marriages,  and  of  the  Penitence  of 

the  Lucks. 

The  fourth  Council  of  Orleans ,  celebrated  in  the 
Year  54 1 .  It  was  compofed  of  38  Bifhops  and  of  1 2 
priel! s  who  were  Proxies  for  the  abfent  Bifhops.  They 
made  38  Canons,  to  regulate  fcvcral  Things  in  the 
Difcipline. 

The  twelfth  Council  of  Rome ,  aflembled  by  Pope 
I’ijlius,  in  the  Year  548,  where  he  condemned  the 
thru  Chapters ,  which  made  the  African  Bifhops  re¬ 
nounce  his  Communion, 

The  third  Council  of  Toledo,  (which  was  a  national 
one)  all’em bled  by  King  Recarcde ,  in  the  Year  590, 
ol  Pope  Gregory  2  ;  of  the  Emperor  Mauri cius,  8,  by 
the  fecond  Canon  of  this  Council ,  it  is  ordered,  that  the 
•Symbol  of  Conjlantinople ,  fhall  bc  recited  before  the 
Lord’s  Prayer. 

The  /event h  Canon ,  orders,  the  Bifhops  and  Priells 
to  c a ufc  the  Scripture  to  be  read  while  they  are  at 
Tabic.  The  Council  of  Trent  has  renewed  this  Ordi¬ 
nance,  which  is  once  more  become  obfolcte. 


.  .  ^  .  *  «  •  * 

Jews,  and  excommunicates  thofe  who  make  filch 

Commerce,  which  it  calls  illicit,  and  of  no  EfTeft. 
It  adjudges  to  the  Fife,  the  Slaves  whom  the  Jews  en¬ 
deavour  to  force  by  their  ill  Ulage  to  embrace  Juda- 
ifm,  and  interdict  to  them  all  publick  Actions. 

The  eighteenth ,  forbids  ftriftly  die  Clerks,  to  Lave 
Recourfe  to  the  Laick  Judges,  either  for  fecular  or 
ecclefiaftical  Allans,  till  after  they  have  obtain’d  Leave 
of  their  Bifhop. 

The  twenty-eighth ,  orders,  that  when  a  Bifhop  dics^ 
another  fliould  not  be  put  in  his  Place,  unlefs  he  be  aii 
Inhabitant  of  the  fame  Town  or  City;  and  that  with 
the  Con  lent  and  Election  of  the  People,  and  of  the 
Comprovincials.  And  if  any  Body  caufes  himfeif  to 
to  be  elected  in  another  Manner,  it  depofes  and  puts 
under  Interdiction,  for  three  Years,  thofe  who  have 
ordain’d  him. 


The  Council  of  Rbcims,  aflembled  in  the  Year  625, 
tompofed  of  41  Bifhops,  who  made  fcvcral  very  life  fill 
filiations  lor  the  Prefer vation  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
bilcipline,  whereof  die  following  ones  are  the  principal. 

The  fxth  Canon  excommunicates  the  Judge  who 
kr>  puniihed  a  Clerk  without  his  Bi (hop’s  Leave  ;  but 

enjoins  the  Bifhop  to  pimifli  his  Cleric  for  the  Crimes 
k  is  iicculwl. 

The  tenth  orders,  to  expel  from  the  Church  as  Mur- 
derers  of  the  Poor,  tiiofe  who  h five  Hole  Things  given 
to  Churches  by  Tcflamcnt. 

The  ckvcnth  forbids  to  Jell  Chriflian  Slaves  to  rhe 


The  fixih  national  Council  of  Toledo,  afTcmbjcd  in 
the  Year  638  ;  of  Pope  Honorius ,  13  ;  of  the  Fmpc- 
ror  Heraclius,  29  ;  it  was  compos’d  of  52  Bifhops,  or 
their  Deputies,  who  made  19  Canons,  for  the  E(1L 
blifhment  of  the  orthodox  Faith,  and  of  the  eccLfia- 
ftical  Di/cipiine.  But  the  m oft  confiderablc,  is  th.u\, 
by  which  it-  is  order’d,  that  for  the  future,  none  fhaU 
be  elefted  King  of  Spain ,  nor  take  Poflctflon  of  that 
Kingdom,  before  he  has  took  a  particular  Oath,  to 
fuffer  no  Body  in  the  Kingdom  but  Orthodox ;  and 
that  if  a  King  violated  that  Oath,  he  fliould  be  Ana¬ 
thema,  Maranatha ,  and  thrown  into  everlafting  Fire  5 
and  the  Priefts  or  Chriftians,  Partakers  of  his  Guilt^ 
would  be  compris’d  in  the  fame  Condemnation.  The 
Bifhops  aflembled  pronounc’d  that  Sentence,  with  the 
Confent  of  the  King,  and  of  die  Grandees  of  the 
Kingdom.  To  which  were  added,  the  other  Decrees 
made  again  ft  the  Jews  in  the  preceding  Councils. 

The  Council  of  La  ter  an,  aflembled  by  Pope  Martini, 
in  the  Year  649  ;  of  his  Pontificate,  1  ;  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Conjlanlius,  S  ;  againft  the  Type ,  which  was  a. 
Formula,  which,  under  Pretence  of  uniting  all  the 
Church  into  one  and  the  fame  Faith,  as  well  thofe 
who  faid  that  there  were  two  Wills  in  Jefus  Chrijl,  as 
thofe  who  admitted  but  one.  This  Council  was 
compos’d  of  105  Bifhops,  who  held  five  Seffions,  the 
two  firft  were  employ’d  in  reading,  what  had  been 
written  relating  to  the  Type. 

In  the  third  Seffion,  were  read  the  Writings  of  Thru  A 
dor  us,  Bifhop  of  Pharancs,  in  the  Defence  of  the  Ado- 
nothclifm  ;  the  nine  Chapters  or  Articles  of  Cyrus,  jji- 
fliop  of  Alexandria,  which  were  all  learnedly  refuted 
by  the  Bifhops,  who  obferved,  that  the  Authority  of 
St.  Denis,  in  his  Epiftie  to  Cajus,  (in  which  he  calls 
the  Operation  of  Jefus  Chrift,  Dei  virilis)  had  been 
corrupted  by  him  ;  for  St.  Denis  had  laid  an  Opera¬ 
tion,  Dei  virilis,  i.  e.  Thcandrical  ;  and  Pyrrhus  made 
him  fay  a  Angle  Operation,  changing  the  Word  new 
into  that  of  Jingle,  which  was  very  different.  After 
this  Pafiage  alledg’d  by  the  Here  ticks  had  been  read, 
the  third  Seffion  ended  by  the  Reading  of  the  Ettbcfis, 
publi fil’d  under  the  Name  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius , 
and  of  the  Letters  of  Sergius  to  Cyrus,  and  of  the  An- 
fwer  of  Cyrus  to  Sergius,  who  confirm’d  it. 

I11  the fourth  Seffion,  held  the  fourteenth  of  the  Ca¬ 
lends  of  November,  was  read  the  E< lift:  call’d  Type, 
publififd  under  the  Name  of  the  Emperor  Conjlanlius, 
which  was  condemn’d  as  impious,  and  full  ofTmpo- 
ftures.  Afterwards  were  recited  the  Symbol  of  Nice, 
that  of  Conjlantinople,  the  twelve  Anathema’s  of  Sc. 
Cyril,  publi  fil’d  in  the  Council  of  Ephcfus,  the  Defini¬ 
tion  of  Faith  made  in  that  of  Chakcdon,  and  the  Ca¬ 
nons  of  the  fame  Council. 

The  Jifth  Seffion,  was  employ’d  in  ext  rafting  froir\ 
the  Books  of  the  Fathers,  which  were  brought  in  the 
Council,  the  molt  proper  Paflages  to  confound  the  new 
FI  ere  ticks.  This  done,  the  Bifhops  made  twenty  Ca¬ 
nons  to  explain  the  Doftrinc  of  the  CaCholick  Church, 
on  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  to  con¬ 
demn  anew,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Paul  of  Conjlantinople, 
Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  tin d  Theodoras which  Canons 
were  fign'd  by  all  the  Bifhops. 

The  eighth  Council  of  Toledo ,■  aflembl  cl  in  th6  Month 

of 
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of  December ,  653  ;  of  Pope  Martin ,  5  ;  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Confianluts ,  12  ;  compos’d  of  52  Bifhops,  be- 
fides  the  Deputies  of  thofe  Abfent,  the  Abbots,  and 
fevcral  Palatine  Counts.  In  this  Council  were  made 
1 7  Canons,  the  ninth  whereof,  orders  ftrictly  the  Ab- 
fiincnce  from  Flefh  during  Lent. 

The  tenth  Canon ,  wills,  that  immediately  after  the 
Death  of  a  King,  the  Bifhops  Ihould  affembie  with  the 
great  Men  of  the  Kingdom  to  elect  another,  to  be 
the  Defender  of  the  Catholick  Faith  ;  who  fhould  be 
modeft,  moderate  in  his  Actions,  in  his  Judgments, 
and  in  his  Life  *,  who  fhould  exad  nothing  from  his 
Subjcdts  by  Violence,  nor  under  any  falle  Pretence. 
But  the  chief  Care  of  the  Bifhops,  in  this  Council ,  was 
to  corredt  the  Priefts,  who  liv’d  fcandaloufly  with  Wo¬ 
men.  Therefore,  they  depriv’d  thofe  who  fhould  be 
convidted  thereof,  of  their  Rank,  and  of  the  Exercife 
of  their  Functions. 

The  ninth  Council  of  Toledo,  celebrated  in  the  Year 
655-,  and  compos’d  of  16  Bifhops,  who  made  17 
Canons,  for  the  Confecration  of  the  Goods  and  Eflates 
of  the  Church,  which  the  Bifhops  were  iorbidden  to 
ufurp. 

The  tenth  of  thofe  Canons orders,  that  the  Chil¬ 
dren  born  of  Bi/hops,  Pricks,  Deacons,  and  Sub- 
Deacons,  fhould  not  be  Heirs  of  their  Fathers,  but  re¬ 
main  Slaves  of  the  Church,  whereof  their  Fathers  were 
Miniftcrs. 

T he  tenth  Council  of  Toledo,  celebrated  in  the  Year 
6  56  ;  and  compos’d  of  20  Bifhops,  and  5  Deputies 
of  the  Abfent.  In  this  Council ,  it  was  order’d,  that 
the  Fcaft  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  bleffcd  Virgin, 
iliould  be  celebrated  eight  Days  before  that  of  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord. 

The  eleventh  Council  of  Toledo,  celebrated  in  the 
Year  675  i  and  compos’d  of  19  Bifhops,  2  Deacons, 
as  Deputies  of  their  Prelates,  and  7  Abbots. 

In  the  fourth  Canon ,  of  this  Council,  on  the  Com¬ 
plaints  made  of  the  Animofity  which  ibme  Pricks  kept 
one  againft  another,  and  fo  fcandalous,  that,  not  on¬ 
ly  the  Sun  went  down  every  Day  on  their  Hatred, 
which,  the  Apolllc  fays,  fhould  not  happen  among 
Chriftians,  but  that  whole  Years  pals’d  without  a  Re¬ 
conciliation  :>  orders  ftridly,  that  before  that  Recon¬ 
ciliation  be  made,  none  ficuld  profane  to  approach  the 
all  tar  of  the  Lord,  or  to  receive  the  holy  Commu¬ 
nion  :  But,  that  the  Guilty  fiould  remain  feparalcd  by  a 
holy  Compcu fit  ion  of  Penance,  as  long  as  tiny  have  been 
at  Variance.  That  if  one  of  them  offers  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  he  min't  immediately  be  received  in  the  Church, 
rderving  to  the  Superior,  to  judge  if  he  mull  fpend 
in  Penance,  double  the  Time  he  has  pafs’d  in  Animo¬ 
fity  again  11*  his  Brother. 

The  fixlh  Canon,  forbids  all  thofe  employ’d  in  the 
Adminillrarion  of  the  Sacraments,  to  exercife  any  cri¬ 
minal  Judgments  which  take  the  Life,  or  condemn 
to  the  Mutilation  of  Ibme  Members,  either  by  them - 
felves,  or  their  Order  \  and  condemns  thofe  who  vio¬ 
late  that  Prohibition,  to  lole  their  coclefiallical  De¬ 
grees,  depriving  them,  likewifc,  of  the  holy  Com¬ 
munion  I  or  the  Remainder  of  their  idle. 

The  eighth  Canon,  orders,  that  if  a  Min  if  cr  takes 
fame  thing  fir  the  Adminijl  ration  of  Hap  ti fin,  ike.  if  the 
Bifiop  of  the  Place  be  an  .  Iccumplice ,  he.  muft  remain  ex¬ 
communicate  for  two  Mon! In  \  but  if  it  is  done  without 
his  Knowledge,  he  who  has  committed  the  Fault,  i.  e. 
who  has  look  Money  or  Pit  i:m:  nts,  fiall  remain  ex¬ 
communicate  during  three  Months,  if  he  be  a  Brief,  if 
a  Deacon ,  for  four  Months,  Sec. 

The  ninth  Canon,  to  (uppreis  the  Simony,  which 
reign’d  then  in  Spain,  orders,  that  a  Bilhop,  belore 
he  is  confecrated,  (hall  (wear  before  the  Altar,  that  he 
has  /;  hen  nothing,  or  prom i fed  nothing,  or  will  give  no¬ 
thing  for  the  Ceremony  of  his  Confecration  \  ami  that  all 
thofe  who  fiall  be  convitled  of  having  been  ordain  d  for 
Money,  be  expelled  and  f  para  ted  from  the  Church,  as 
true  Simoniacks,  i,  e.  That  they  be  condemned  to  a 


munion,  but,  likewife,  to  their  Degree 

The  twelfth  Council  of  Toledo ,  celebratwi  • 
and  compos’d  of  35  Bifhops,  3  Deputies  ‘"J8’: 
and  fevcral  Governors  of  Provinces  and  r4  ,  ots> 

the  Kingdom.  '  This  Council  made  i3  Cano™^5  of 

The  ninth  Canon ,  renews  all  the  Decree!  S-  ,  , 
been  made  againft  the  Jews.  1.  It  7*  had 

renounce  their  Baptifm,  after  they  have  re  •  2 
or  to  make  their  Children,  or  Servants  CC*V  d  !t} 

2.  To  celebrate  their  Paffbver,  to  pra&ifAr-1^  11 
fion,  and  to  induce  a  Chriflian  to  renounr*  |!*CTC!' 
gion.  3.  To  folcmnizc  their  Sabbath,  nor 
ther  Feafts.  4.  To  work  on  Sunday  r  T  l?  °* 

the  Diftindion  of  Flefli.  6.  To  marrv 

grees  prohibited  by  the  Church,  and  without 
Prick’s  Bencdidion.  7.  To  make  a  Je(t  0f  th.  r,C  le 
ftian  Religion,  to  defend  their  Seft,  to  e;w 
to  thofe  who  forfake  the  Chriftian  Relio-i0n  f  eins 
to  other  Places,  or  to  receive  them  in  their  Ha  r 
8.  It  forbids,  likewife,  the  Chriftians,  to  receive^’ 
'Filing  which  is  againft  the  Faith  of  Jeftts  Chrift  ^ 
To  read  Books  condemn’d  by  the  Church.  io  T* 
detain  Chriftians  for  Slaves,  n.  To  beat,  0r  m\ 
treat  a  Chriftian,  unlcfs  it  be  only  by  the  Kind’s  Or" 
den  12.  It  commands  them,  befidcs,  comin?  from 
other  Provinces,  to  prefen t  them fclvcs  to  the  Bift10p 
or  to  the  Prick  of  the  City,  to  learn  from  them 
what  they  are  to  do.  13.  'fo  aifcmble  at  the  Days 
appointed  by  the  Bilhop. 

T’he  fifteenth  Council  of  Rome ,  celebrated  in  the 
Year  731  i  by  Gregory  III.  the  fecond  Year  of  his 
Pontificate  ;  of  the  Emperor  Conftantine  Coproaym, 
This  Council  forbids  the  Women  folia  ken  by  thofe 
who  had  been  promoted  to  iacreil  Orders,  to  marry 
other  Men:  The  Clerks  were  forbidden,  alio,  to  war 
long  Flair. 

The  Council  of  Lep tines,  alfembletl  in  the  Year 
743  ;  wherein  two  Impoftors,  the  one  call’d  Adalbert, 
and  the  other  Clement,  one  of  them  French,  and  the 
other  Scotch,  were  condemn’d.  The  Frenchman  falling 
into  all  Sorrs  of  Impurities,  and  forlaking  flic  publick 
Churches,  he  us’d  to  build  Oratories  in  the  Fields ; 
where  he  /educed  the  People,  by  Impolhires  and  filie 
Miracles.  He  pretended  to  know  Futurity,  and  pub- 
li fil’d  an  Epiftlc,  which  he  laid,  bad  been  written  by 
Chrift  in  Heaven,  and  had  fell  from  thence  into  Jc- 
ru falcw.  The  Scotchman  rejeded  the  facrcd  Canons,  and 
the  Expoftrions  of  the  Fathers,  and  preached  fevcral 
Blafphemics  againft  Prcdell'ination,  and  endeavoured 
to  introduce  Judailin. 

The  Council  of  Paris ,  aflemblcd  by  the  Emperor 
Louis  the  Gentle,  in  the  Year  829  *,  where  there  were 
made  67  Canons,  to  reform  lcveral  Abules  which  had 
been  introduc’d  in  the  Galilean  Church.  The  lilty- 
ji fth,  lifty-fixth,  and  fifty- feventh,  treat  ot  the  Obli¬ 
gation  and  Duties  of  Kings ;  and  fry,  that  the  fecular 
Powers  arc  Neccfiarics  in  the  Church,  that  what  tie 
Prieft  cannot  do,  by  Inftrudlion  and  Podrinc,  Power 
may  command  it,  through  Fear  of  the  Punimmna. 
'Thar  thofe  who  ad  againft  the  Faith,  and  the  i  ui- 
plinc:  of  the  Church,  be  corredcd  by  the  Seventy  0 
Princes  i  and  that  the  Dilciplinc  which  the  Comm 
of  the  Church  cannot  exercife,  lie  dhiblifhcd  upontw 
J-Iead  of  the  Provoft,  by  the  Power  oi  the  Sovcicign^ 
and  that  Power  may  oblige  them  to  oblci vc  am  ie 

fped  the  ecclefiaftical  Laws.  . 

T'he  Council  of  Valence,  celebrated  in  the  lew  ^  y 

of  Pope  Henedia  HI.  1  ;  of  the  lfrnperor 
15  i  «i  Michael,  14;  there  were  prclcnt  in ■ 
cil  14  Bifhops  of  three  Metropolis.  In  Jc  ^  A 
prole  Is  to  follow  the  Dodrine  of  the  hitUers,  b  •  ^ 

prian,  St  .Hilary,  St.Jerom,  and  St.  : 

Tradition  of  the  Church.  In  the  ccoiul  t M 

they  explain  the  Dodrine  oi  the  1  ufcncc 
1  which,  lay  they,  necefiitates  no  Body,  to  ‘  '  j-  , 
could  not  be,  otherwile,  than  it  tebe^  io  ^; 


jvjr/tstfin  twj’t  iu <1  anti  jcf’u/iucu  j /  v/u  as  mu  1  k  oWll  P^> 

true  Siwoniticks^  j,  c\  '1‘iiat  they  be  coiulcmncd  to  a  c  hue  only  fucli  as  he  flioulcl  bc\  *>y  *  _ CiOil  w 

Banilhiuent  of  two  Years,  and  puniih’d  with  Excoin-  4  Will*,  that  no  Body  is  condemn  t  ,c  ' ,  ,  ;lMd 

jnunication.  T'hat  if  they  fincerely  repent,  after-  ‘  I  ore  (eon  it,  blit  by  his  own  pi  9P1*  co»|d  jiot  h«-* 

wards,  they  may  be  rdlorkl,  not  only  to  the  Com-  ‘  that  the  Bad  do  not  perith  becauic  ticy  (jo0cl 
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t  Go od,  but  becaufe  they  would  not ;  and  that  by 
t  t^ejr  Vices  they  remain  in  the  Mafs  of  Damnation,  by 

1  t  the  original,  or  a£tual  Sin. 

\  jn  t|ie  fecond  Chapter,  they  expofe  their  Sentiments 
I  f  ptedeftination,  and  confefs,  ‘  that  there  is  a  Pre- 
>  ?deftination  of  the  Impious,  to  eternal  Death;  but 
j  <  tjjat  jn  the  Elerition  of  thofe  who  are  faved,  God’s 
!  <  Mercy  precedes  the  Merits  and  the  good  Works; 

;  <  and  that  in  the  Damnation  of  the  Wicked,  the  bad 

i  peeds  and  Demerits,  precede  God’s  Judgment: 
t  Laftly,  chat  no  Body  is  predeftinated  to  Evil  by 

<  God’s  Power,  fo  that  he  could  -not  be  other  than 

<  gad.  An  Error  againft  which  they  pronounce  Ana- 

t  thema 

la  the  fourth  Chapter,  they  treat  of  the  Redemption , 
and  call  c  a  great  Error ,  the  Opinion  of  thofe,  who 
t  fay?  that  the  Blood  of  Chrijl  has  been  fpilt  for  the 

<  Impious,  who  are  dead  in  their  Impiety,  from  the 

<  Beginning  of  the  World  to  his  Paflion,  and  confe- 
s  quently  are  damn’d  ;  but  teach,  according  to  the 
t  evangelical  and  apoftolical  T ruth,  that  the  Price  of 

<  the  Blood  of  Jefns  Chrifi ,  has  been  given  for  thofe 
i  he  fpoke  of,  when  he  laid  ;  as  Mofes  has  exalted  the 
Serpent  in  the  Defart ,  thus  the  Son  of  Man  mufi  he  ex¬ 
cited,  that  'whoever  believe  in  him ,  may  not  perijh ,  but 
have  Life  everlajling.  Towards  the  End,  they  con¬ 
demn’d  four  Chapters  or  Articles,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ceiv’d  imprecedendy,  in  the  Council  of  Mayence ,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  Damages  they  could  produce,  and  of  the 
Error  contrary  to  the  Truth  they  contain’d,  and  the 
Conclufions  compris’d  in  nineteen  Syllogifms,  which 
they  reje£b  by  the  Authority  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
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which  they  are  not  willing  Ihould  come  to  the  Ears 
of  the  Faithful. 

Thefe  four  Chapters,  and  thefe  Syllogifms,  muff: 
be  thofe  which  Hincmarus ,  hadcaufed  to  be.  made,  in 
the  Council  of  Mayence ,  againft  Gothefcacky  arid  Ihews 
plainly,  that  the  Council  of  Mayence ,  we  lpeak  of 
at  prefent,  had  been  afiembled  againft  his  Dotftrine. 

In  the  eleventh  Chapter,  they  abolifh  the  Cuftom, 
which  had  been  introduc’d,  to  make  the  two  contend¬ 
ing  Parties  fwear,  and  excommunicate  that  Perfon, 
who  oppofes  his  Oath  to  that  of  his  Party,  it  being 
impoftible,  that  the  one  or  the  other,  Ihould  not  be 
guilty  of  Perjury. 

In  the  fixteenth  Chapter,  the  Billiops  are  order’d  to 
preach  themfelves,  or  to  appoint  Minifters,  capable: 
to  do  it,  as  well  in  the  Villages,  as  in  the  great 
Towns. 

In  the  feventeenth  Chapter,  mention  is  made  of  the 
Vifitation  of  Parifhes,  and  order’d,  that  it  Ihould  be 
with  Parcimony,  and  according  to  the  canonical  In- 
ftrudtion,  that  it  may  appear,  that  Bifhiops,  either  by. 
themfelves,  or  their  Minifters,  leek  only  after  the 
Salvation  of  Souls,  and  no  Body  fhoilld  have  any  Rea- 
fon  to  complain  of  the  too  great  Expence. 

There  have  been  leveral  other  Councils ,  either  na¬ 
tional,  .or  provincial,  belides  thofe  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned,  and  likewife  in  the  following  Centuries,  which 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention  here,  and  which 

_  *  s 

all  tend  towards  the  fame  End,  viz.  to  abolifh  the 

*  % 

Herefies  condemn’d  in  the  oecumenical  Councils ,  of 
which  I  have  given  a  very  particular  Deicription,  or 
to  reform  the  ecclefiaftical  Difdpline. 


CURRTJNG. 


CURRYING  is  a  Method  of  preparing  Lea¬ 
ther  with  Oil,  or  Tallow ;  which  raifes  on  the 
Hair,  or  Wool-Side,  a  Kind  of  Grain,  not  unlike 
that  of  Morocco  ;  though  there  is  alfo  a  Kind  of  cur- 
ried  Leather  without  Grain.  Currying  is  the  laft  Pre¬ 
paration,  and  puts  the  Leather  in  a  Condition,  to  be 
us’d  for  Shoes,  Saddles,  Harnefs,  &c.  The  Colours 
given  in  Currying ,  are,  black,  white,  red,  yellow,  and 
green :  The  other  Colours  are  given  by  the  Skinners  ; 
who  differ  from  the  Curriers  in  this,  that  they  apply 
their  Colours  on  the  Flefh-Side ;  the  Curriers  on  the 
Hair-Side. 

Our  Currier's  Shop,  muft  be  provided  with  long 
two-handed  Knives,  to  pare  tiie  Leather  with ;  a  Steel, 
made  fomewhat  in  Form  of  a  Bodkin,  to  turn  in  the 
Edge  of  the  Knife ;  a  flat  Iron  Inftrument,  to  beat 
down  the  Grain  ;  a  Pummel,  or  Call ;  a  Table  to 
ftrctch  the  Leather  upon  ;  a  Horfc,  or  Leg,  to  pare, 
and  pummel  his  Leather  upon  ;  Pumice  Stones,  Oil, 
Tallow,  Colours,  &c. 

There  are  four  Manners  of  currying  Leather,  in 
black,  witli  the  Grain  ;  for  the  Skins  are  either  put  in 
Tallow  on  both  Sides ;  or  Oil  is  us’d  in  lieu  of  Tal¬ 
low,  on  the  Flefh-Side ;  or  Tallow  is  us’d  alone,  on 
[he  Hair-Side,  and  nothing  on  the  other  ;  or  Tallow 
's  us’d  on  both  Sides,  and  no  Grain  rais’d. 

The  two  firft,  are  us’d  for  Cows  and  Calves  Lea¬ 
ther;  the  fecond,  is  the  only  Way  us’d  for  Sheep  ; 
and  the  two  laft,  are  us’d  occafionally,  for  Cow  and 
Bullock ;  For  Calf  and  Sheep,  they  ufe  Sumach  on  the 
Mi-Side,  which  gives  an  Orangc-Caft. 

I’or  Neat' s-Skin,  in  black  ;  the  Skin  coming  from 
the  Fanner,  is  wet  fcveral  Times  with  a  Broom,  roll’d 
and  trod  under  Foot  to  make  it  tradable,  drain’d, 
aw  as  much  of  the  remaining  Flefli  as  poflible,  taken 
with  the  Knife ;  hung  in  the  Air  till  half  dry,  then 
trampled  again  and  again.  This  done  it  is 
nibbd  over  with  a  Pummel,  having  Niches  in  Man¬ 
ner  of  TCcth,  to  render  it  ftill  more  pliant,  and  ring’d 
;  1  Straw  to  prepare  it  to  receive  the  Tallow ;  which 
« applied  boiling  hot  on  both  Sides,  The  Skin  is  then 


ring’d  a  fecond  Time,  laid  Four  Hours  in  a  VeflH  of 
frefh  Water,  trampled,  and  work’d  a  fecond  Time 
with  the  Pummel,  on  each  Side,  and  ftoutly  drain’d  ; 
fmear’d  over  with  its  firft  black,  made  of  Galls  and 
Ferailles,  boil’d  in  Beer-Agre,  or  Sour-Beer;  half 
dried,  ftretch’d  on  a  Table,  and  the  Grain  beat  down 
with  the  flat  iron  Inftrument  drawn  over  it  from  Place 
to  Place. 

It  now  receives  its  fecond  black,  made  of  Galls,’ 
Copperas,  and  Gum-arabick  ;  when  dry,  and  ftret ch- 
ed  on  the  Table,  it  is  fmear’d  over  with  Beer-Agrc ; 
then  folded  from  Corner  to  Corner,  upon  the  Bench,;  , 
and  the  Pummel  drawn  over  it  to.  cut  the  Grain,  firft 
on  the  Hair-Side,  then  on  the  Flefh-Side ;  the  laft 
with  a  Pummel  of  Cork  :  The  Beer  hanging  in  it,  is 
taken  out  with  a  Hair  Rubber,  boiled  in  Hatter’S 
Lye  ;  and  the  Skin  faften’d  to  the  Table,  and  clean’d 
with  the  Iron  Inftrument  above-mentioned,  and  again 
wiped  with  a  Piece  of  worfted  Stocking.  The  Skin  is 
now  brightened,  on  the  Hair-Side,  with  a’  Luftre 
made  of  Barberries,  to  prepare  it  to  receive  its  laft 
Grain,  The  Grain,  we  already  obferv’d,  is  begun  by* 
folding  the  Skin,  the  ITair-Side  inwards,  feveral  Ways  : 
To  finifli  it,  it  is  again  folded,  after  its  firft  Luftre, 
two  Ways;  firft  from  Comer  to  Corner,  a  little  flanc- 
ing,  then  acrofs,  /.  c.  firft  dirc&Iy,  or  from  Eye  to 
Eye;  then  from  Head  to  Tail.  The  Grain  thus  form’d* 
the  laft  Luftre,  which  makes  the  laft  Preparation  is 
given ;  compofed  of  Gum-arabick,  Garlick,  Beer* 
Vinegar,  and  Flanders  Size,  boiled  together,  and  ap¬ 
plied  cold. 

Calf-Jkin  in  Black  is  prepared  much  after  the  fame 
Manner ;  though  begun  differently.  After  Wetting* 
taking  off  as  much  of  the  Flefli  remaining  as  poflible, 
and  drying,  they  pounce  the  Flefli  with  a  hard,  rough, 
Pumice-ftone,  which  makes  it  more  fmooth  and  gen¬ 
tle  ;  then  give  the  Grain  with  the  Pummel,  put  on  the 
1  allow  ;  the  reft  as  before. 

What  Shccp-Jkins  in  Black  have  peculiar  in  their 
Preparations,  is,  that  they  arc  firft  ftrccchcd  on  a  Ta¬ 
ble  to  get  off  the  Bourrc,  or  Tan,  wherewith  they  are 
jo  I  iadeni 
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laden  *,  then  wet,  trod  under  foot,  and  Tallow  added 
on  the  Hair-fide :  They  are  again  wet,  again  trod, 
ftretched  on  the  Table,  and  the  Water  fqueezed  out 
with  the  Pummel ;  then  blacked,  repaired  under  the 
Pummel  on  each  Side  *  dyed,  and  all  the  Roughnefs 
and  In  equality  pared  off  with  aflat,  round,  cutting  In- 
flxument :  The  reft  as  before. 

Sleek-Leather ,  or  that  without  any  Grain,  made  of 
Cows  or  Bullocks  Skins,  differs  a  little  in  its  Prepara¬ 
tion  from  the  former.  The  Skins  being  wet,  trod, 
and  paffed  under  the  Pummel,  the  Flefli  is  taken  off ; 
the  reft  as  in  the  ftrft  Article  :  Obferving  that  the  Tal¬ 
low  be  applied  on  both  Sides  as  thick  as  poflible  :  Be¬ 
ing  now  fteeped  in  Water,  trod,  frized,  and  blacked 
the  firft  Time  j  the  fecond  Black  is  next  laid  on,  till 
the  Hair-fide  be  quite  fmooth  ;  laftly,  after  receiving 
the  two  Luftres,  they  are  preffed  between  two  Tables  ; 
without  plating  or  folding  them  in  any  Manner  during 
the  whole  Preparation. 

The  Method  of  preparing  the  Leather,  called  in 
England ,  Morocco ,  in  France ,  Marroquin ,  is  alfo,  a 
Branch  of  the  Art  of  Currying . 

The  Morocco ,  or  Marroquin ,  is  the  Skin  of  a  Goar, 
or  fome  other  Animal  refembling  it,  called  Menon , 
frequent  in  the  Levant ,  dreffed  in  Sumack,  or  Galls, 
and  coloured  of  any  Colour  at  Pleafure,  much  ufed  in 
Tapiftry,  Book-binding,  Pumps,  &c.  We  have  Mo¬ 
rocco  brought  from  the  Levant ,  Barbciry ,  Spain ,  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  France  ;  red,  black,  yellow,  blue,  13 c. 
we  mu  ft  teach  the  Manner  of  preparing  it  in  all  thofe 
Colours,  beginning  by  black  Morocco. 

'  To  prepare  black  Morocco ,  the  Skins  having  been 
dried,  are  ftccped  in  clear  Water  three  Days  and 
Nights,  ftretched  on  a  wooden  Horfe  or  Leg,  beaten 
with  a  large  Knife  for  thatPurpofe,  and  fteeped  afrefh 
in  Water,  changed  daily  till  they  be  well  come  again. 
In  this  State  they  are  thrown  into  a  large  Vault  in  the 
Ground,  full  of  Water,  wherein  quick  Lime  has  been 
flaked,  where  they  lie  1 5  Days  ;  whence  however 
they  are  taken  and  again  returned  Night  and  Morning  : 
They  are  then  thrown  into  a  frefh  Vault  of  Lime  and 
Water,  and  fhifted  Night  and  Morning  as  before,  for 
15  Days  longer  ;  then  rinfed  in  clear  Water,  and  the 
Hair  taken  off,  on  the  Leg  with  the  Knife,  returned 
into  a  third  Vault,  and  fliifted  as  before,  for  about  18 
Days ;  fteeped  1 2  Hours  in  a  River,  taken  out,  rinfed, 
put  in  PaiJs,  where  they  are  pounded  with  wooden 
Peftles,  changing  the  Water  twice,  then  laid  on  the 
Horfe,  and  the  Flefli  taken  off,  returned  into  PaiJs  of 
new  Water,  taken  out,  and  the  Hair-fide  feraped  ; 
returned  into  frefh  Pails,  taken  out,  and  thrown  into  a 
Pail  of  a  particular  Form,  having  Holes  at  Bottom : 
Here  they  arc  beaten  the  Space  of  an  Hour,  and  frefh 
Water  poured  on  from  Time  to  Time  ;  ftretched  on 
the  Leg,  and  feraped  on  cither  Side  ;  returned  into 
Pails  of  frelh  Water  ;  taken  out,  ftretched,  and  fewed 
up  all  around  in  manner  of  Bags,  leaving  out  the  hind 
Legs,  which  ferve  to  make  an  Aperture  for  the  Con¬ 
veyance  of  a  Mixture  mentioned  hereafter. 

The  Skins  thus  fewed,  arc  put  in  luke- warm  Wa¬ 
ter,  where  Dogs  Excrement  has  been  clifTolvetl.  Here 
are  ftirred  with  long  Poles  half  an  Hour,  left  at  reft 
a  dozen,  taken  out,  rinfed  in  fair  Water,  and  filled 
by  a  Tunnel  with  a  Preparation  of  Water  and  Sumack, 
and  kept  llirring  four  Hours  Jucceflivcly,  taken  out, 
and  heaped  on  one  another ;  after  a  little  Time  their 
Sides  are  changed  i  and  thus  they  continue  an  Hour 
and  an  half,  till  drained:  This  done,  they  arc  loolcncd 
and  filled  a  fecond  Time  with  the  fame  Preparation, 
fewed  up  again,  and  kept  llirring  two  Hours,  piled 
up,  and  drained  as  before*  This  is  again  repeated 
a  third  Time,  witJi  this  Difference,  that  they  are  now 


only  ftirred  a  quarter  of  an  Hour .  after  , 
are  left  till  the  next  Morning,  when  they  *9 
out,  drained  on  a  Rack,  un fewed  the  q  1  V  taken 
out,  folded  in  two  from  Head  to  Tad  *?lacc  ta"' 

_ _ i  _ _ i  t  the 


outwards,  laid  over  each  other  on  the  C  *  a*r"fe 
their  draining,  ftretched  out,  and  dried  4h  ’  t0 
under  foot  by  two  and  two,  ftretched  ^  trami5h*d 
Table,  what  Flefli  and  Sumack  remain*  r  a  Woodeii 
and  the  Hair-fide  nibbed  over  with  Oil  °^> 

with  Water.  5  and  ch«  again 

Having  thus  ^received  their  Oil  and  Water  the 


wrung  in  the 


Hands,  then  ftretched  and  ^ 
on  the  Table,  with  the  Iron  Inftrument  ufed  f  ^ 
mon  Leather,  the  Flefli-fide  uppermoft  •  rl0  °r  Com" 
and  the  Hair-fide  rubbed  ftrongly  overwir^ 
full  of  Rufhes,  to  fqueeze  out  as  much  of  the  nF 
maining  within  as  poflible.  The  firft  Courf^f  n  T 
is  now  laid  on  the  Hair-fide  by  means  of  a  I  i  ^ 
Hair  twifted,  and  fteeped  in  a  kind  of  blacks  °f 
prepared  of  four  Beer,  wherein  Pieces  of 
have  been  thrown.  When  half  dry,  bv  l,w  r0" 

the  Air,  they  are  ftretched  on  a  Table,  and  mbM 
over  every  Way  with  the  Pumice,  to  wife  G  • 
over  which  is  palled  a  light  Couch  of  Water 
flecked,  by  rubbing  them  with  Rufhes  preuared  Z 
the  Purpofe.  Thus  fleeked,  they  have  a  fecond  Couch 
of  Black,  then  dried,  laid  on  the  Table,  rubbed  over 
with  a  Purnell  of  Cork,  to  raife  the  Grain  again-  and 
after  a  light  Couch  of  Water,  fleeked  over  a°nnv’  and 

to  raife  the  Grain  a  third  Time,  a  Purnell  of  Wood 
ufed. 

After  the  Hair-fide  has  thus  received  all  its  Prepara¬ 
tions,  the  Flcfli-fide  is  pared  with  the  Knife-,  the 
Hair-fide  rubbed  ftrongly  over  with  a  Woollen  Cap, 
having  firft  given  it  a  Luftre  with  Barberries,  Citron] 
or  Orange.  The  whole  is  finiflied  by  railing  the  Grain 
lightly,  for  the  laft  Time,  with  die  Purnell  of  Cork, 
which  leaves  them 'in  a  Condition  for  Sale  and  Ufe. 

They  prepare  the  red  Morocco ,  by  keeping  the 
Skins  24  Hours  in  a  River,  taking  them  out,  ftretch- 
ing  them  on  the  Leg,  beating  them  with  the  Knife, 
returning  them  into  the  Water  for  24  Hours,  reheat¬ 
ing  them  on  the  Leg,  refteeping,  throwing  them  into 
a  Vault,  and  for  three  Weeks,  taking  them  out,  and 
turning  them  every  Morning,  to  difpole  them  to  peel. 
Being  taken  out  for  die  laft  Time,  they  are  feraped 
with  the  Knife,  and  when  the  Hair  is  quite  off,  thrown 
into  Pails  of  frefh  Water,  where  they  arc  rinfed*,  then 
the  Flcfli-fide  feraped,  thrown  into  the  Pails,  and  thus 
alternately  from  the  Leg  to  the  Pails,  till  they  leave  the 
Water  quite  clean  :  Then  they  are  put  in  luke-warm 
Water,  with  the  Sumack  as  before,  and  after  12  Hours 
rinfed  in  clear  Water,  and  feraped  on  the  Leg  on 
both  Sides,  pounded  in  Pails,  and  the  Water  changed 
three  Times  ;  then  wrung  and  ftretched  on  the  Leg, 
and  paffed  after  each  other  into  Water,  with  Allum 
diflblved  in  it.  Thus  allumed,  they  are  left  to  drain 
till  the  Morning,  then  wrung  out,  pulled  on  the  Leg, 
and  folded  from  Head  to  Tail,  the  Flefli  inwards,  ^ 

In  this  State  they  receive  their  firft  Dye,  by  palling 
them  after  one  another  into  a  red  Liquor,  prepared 
with  Lacca,  and  fome  other  Ingredients,  kept  leent 
among  the  Maroqumecrs.  This  they  repeat  again  and 
again,  till  the  Skins  have  got  their  firft  Colour:  I  hey 
arc  then  rinfed  in  clear  Water,  ftretched  on  the  Leg, 
and  left  to  drain  12  Hours  ;  thrown  into  Wafer,  into 
which  white  Galls  pulverized  have  been  paffed  c“,(? 
Sieve,  and  ftirred  ineefiandy  for  a  Day  with  Iniig  1 ■  °  cs» 
taken  out,  hung  on  a  Bar  a-crols  the  Water  all  Nig  jri 
white  againit  red,  and  red  again  ft  white,  and  in  t  v- 
Morning  the  Water  ftirred  up,  and  the  Skin  returnee 

into  it  for  24  Hours. 
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UTLERY,  is  the  Art  of  making  Knives, 

/->  •  T*  lilt  1  t 


Tools  or  Inftruments. 

The  Art  of  Cutlery,  confifts  of  feveral  Brandies ; 
for  there  are  Cutlers ,  who  make  only  Knives,  and  un- 
derftand  little,  or  nothing  of  the  other  Branches  ; 
others  Razors,  others  Lancets,  others  Inftruments  of 
Surgery;  others  Tools  for  Joiners,  Carpenters,  Sculp¬ 
tors,  &V.  with  this  Difference,  that  thofe  who  can 
make  Lancets,  and  other  Inftruments,  can  likewife 
make  Razors,  Knives,  Sciflars,  Penknives,  f£c.  where¬ 
as  few  of  thofe  who  make  Knives,  or  Sciflars  only, 
underhand  how  to  make  a  good  Razor,  a  Lancet,  or 
any  other  Inftruments. 

The  Shop  of  a  Cutler ,  pra&ifing  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Branches  of  Cutlery ,  muft  be  fitted  with  a 
Forge,  Anvils,  Hammers,  round  Whet-ftones  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sizes  and  Grain,  fome  coarfer  fome  finer;  a 
large  Wheel,  in  the  Form  of  a  fpinning  one,  to  turn 
round  the  Stones,  and  the  polifhing  Tools,  a  Sink,  to 
keep  the  Water,  with  which  the  "Whet-ftones  are 
wetted,  and  on  which  they  are  fixed  ;  befides  the 
Whet-ftones,  and  the  polifhing  Wheels,  made  of 
Walnut-tree  an  Inch  thick,  and  of  a  Diametre  at  Plea- 
iure.  The  Cutlers  for  Razors,  Lancets,  and  other  fuch 
Inftruments,  muft  have  befides  Hones,  to  fet  thofe 
Inftruments  upon. 

The  next  Thing  which  a  Cutler ,  in  either  of  the 

Branches  of  Cutlery ,  is  to  furnifli  himfelf  with,  is  a 

fufficient  Quantity  of  Iron  and  Steel ;  and  as  all  forts 

of  Iron  or  Steel,  indifferently,  are  not  proper  for  his 

Purpofes,  he  muft  underftand  veiy  well  how  to  chufe 
them . 

Generally  fpeaking,  the  beft  Iron  is  that  which  is 
fofteft  and  tougheft,  and  which,  when  it  breaks,  is  of 
an  even  greyifh  Colour,  without  any  of  thofe  glitter¬ 
ing  Specks,  or  any  Flaws  or  Divifions,  like  thofe  fecn 
in  broken  Antimony.  But  as  different  Countries  pro¬ 
duce  different  Kinds  of  Iron,  which  have  Properties 
very  different  from  one  another ;  we  muft  take  Notice 
here,  that  the  Swedijh  Iron ,  which  is  a  fine  tough 
Sort,  will  beft  endure  the  Hammer,  is  fofteft  to  the 
file,  and  in  all  Rcfpcdts  the  beft  to  work  upon,  is  the 
propereft  for  Cut  lay -litres.  The  Spanijh  would  be  as 
good  were  it  not  fubjedt  to  red-fcar,  that  is,  to  crack 
betwixt  hot  and  cold.  The  Englijh  Iron ,  which  is 

coarfe,  hard,  and  brittle,  ought  not  to  be  found  in  a 
Cutler's  Shop. 

1  hough  Steel  be  but  a  kind  of  Iron  refined,  and 
purified  by  the  Fire,  with  other  Ingredients,  it  never¬ 
theless  is  much  preferable  to  Iron ,  in  a  Cutler's  Shop, 
as  being  fufceptiblc  of  the  greateft  Degree  of  lTardneis, 
when  well  tempered.  The  beft  Steel ,  is  that  which  is 
well  condenfcd,  and  in  no  Part  looks  like  Iron,  The 
bdt  Razors,  Lancets,  &c,  fliould  be  all  of  Steel. 

Note,  That  as  the  true  Method  of  making  Steel  has 
been  greatly  concealed,  and  the  Publicklong  abufed 
by  Counterfeits  ;  Til  give  the  following  one  to  my 
Readers,  which  we  have  from  Slgricola ,  and  is  af¬ 
firmed  by  Kircher  to  be  that  p radii  fed  in  the  Illand 
ofJlva  ;  a  Place  famous  in  all  Ages  for  the  Munu- 
la&ure  of-  good  Steely  from  the  Time  of*  the  Romans 
to  ours.  Meat  a  Quantity  of  Iron  red  hot,  cut  it 
into  final!  Pieces,  mix  it  with  a  fort  of  Stone  that 
eahly  melts.  Put  this  Mixture,  by  little  ami  little, 
into  a  Crucible,  iirft  filled  with  Charcoal-du ft,  and 
heated  red-hot ;  when  melted  off,  three,  four,  or 
more  Pieces  of  Iron  are  to  be  put  into  the  Middle  of 
it,  there  boil  them,  five  or  fix  Hours,  with  a  ftrong 

J,'rc>  The  Workman  is  to  ftir  the  melted  Matter 
ol  ten,  that  the  Pieces  of  Ivon  may  foak  in  the  fmaller 
ui ticks  of  the  melted  Matter;  which  Particles 
L'onnime,  the  groffer  ones  of  the  Iron  Pieces, 
nnu  are,  as  it'  were,  a  Ferment  to  them,  and  make 
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them  tender.  One  of  the  Pieces  is  now  taken  out 

of  the  Fire,  and  put  under  the  great  Hammer,  to 

be  drawn  out  into  Bars  and  wrought ;  and  hot  as  it 

is,  plunged  into  cold  Water.  Thus  tempered  it  is 

again  worked  upon  the  Anvil  •,  then  breaking  it 

is  confidercd,  whether  in  any  Part  it  looks  like  Iron : 

or  whether  it  be  wholly  condenfed  and  turned  into 
otecl. 

The  chief  Art  of  Cutlery  confifts  in  forging,  tem¬ 
pering,  and  polifhing  well  die  Work. 

•  A  T  Cdnnot  too  much  Precaution,  in  forg- 
mg  his  Vv ■  orlc,  not  only  in  giving.it  a  proper  Shape, 

and  fui table  to  the  Inftrument  he  defigns  to  iriake,  that 
it  may  botli  be  uleful,  and  ftrike  agreeably  to  the  Eye 
(for  there  are  lometimes  Inftruments,  which  though 
very  good^  are  fo  aukwardly  made  and  ill  fhaped,  that 
very  few  Perfons  are  ready  to  buy  them)  but  likewife 
Vc^  neceflaiy  to  render  it  fit  for  tempering : 
^hich  Heat  muft  neither  be  too.  cold  nor  too  hot. 
For  if  too  cold  the  igneous  Particles  do  not  penetrate’ 
intimately  enough,  thofe  of  the  Work,  to  difpofe  them 
to  that  clofer  Coadunation,  which  they  muft  acquire 
in  the  tempering  ;  and  if  too  hot,  it  would  red-fcar  ■ 

and  crackle,  and  thereby  caufe  a  very  great  Deformity 
in  the  Piece  of  Work.  J 

The  Tempering  of  the  Work  (which  is  done  to  ren- 
dci  it  more  compadt,  hard,  and  firm ;  or  even  more 
loft,  or  pliant,  according  to  the  refpedtive  Occafions) 
is  to  plunge  it,  while  Red-hot ,  in  fome  Liquor,  pre¬ 
par’d  for  the  Purpofe :  Sometimes  into  pure  Water 
and  in  effect,  Lockfmiths,  fcarce  ufe  any  other; 
lometimes  into  a  Composition  of  divers  Juices,  Li¬ 
quors,  fc? c.  which  is  varied  according  to  the  Manner  • 
aiid  Experience  of  the  Workman  ;  as  Vinegar,  Moufe- 
Ear-Water,  Nettles,  or  Spanijh  Raddifh- Water,  the 

mS  i°u7lng  from  broken  Glaffes,  Soot,  Salt,  Oil, 
diftill  d  Wine,  Sal-Armoniack,  £ fc.  A  French  Cutler, 

told  me  once,  that  there  could  be  no  better  Tempering 
than  Tallow.  * 

To  harden,  and  temper,  Englijh,  Flcmijb, ,  and  Sm- 
djh  Steel,  wc  muft  give  them  a  pretty  high  Hear, 
then  hidden ly  quencli  diem  in  our  Liquor,  '  to  make 
tfiem  hard  ;  but  Spanijh  and  Venice  Steel,  will  need  but 
a  Blood-Red-ITeat,  before  it  be  quenched. 

After  the  Inftrument  lias  been  temper'd ,  it  is  grind¬ 
ed  upon  a  Grind-Stone,  or  Whet-Stone,  as  well  to  take 
off  the  Roughncfs  left  on  it,  after  the  forging  and  • 
filing,  as  to  form  the  Edge  ;  which  done,  it  is  polifii- 
cd  on  the  Poliflicr  above-men  tion’d,  (turn’d  by  the 
great  Wheel)  with  Emery  and  Putty.  And  Jaftly 
let  (if  it  be  a  Razor,  Lancet,  &c.)  on  the  Hone ;  and 
rubb’d,  afterwards,  on  a  Strap  of  Leather,  prepar’d 
for  that  Purpofe.  There  cannot  be  too  great  a  Nicety, 
in  fetting  and  polifhing  a  Lancet,  for  the  leaft  Rough¬ 
ncfs,  even  the  moft  imperceptible,  either  on  the  Edge, 

or  on  the  Surface,  proves  very  prejudicial  to  the  Part, 
when  ufed. 

The  Englijh  Cutlery ,  is  noted  for  the  Goodncfs  of  . 
their  Knives,  and  Pen-Knives ;  and  France ,  for  the 
other  Branches  of  the  Art ;  and  even  fome  Parts  of 
that  Kingdom,  excel  the  other,  in  fome  particular 
Branches ;  for  Paris  is  famous  for  Razors,  Lancets, 
and  other  Inftruments  of  Surgery ;  Motilins  for  Sciflars ; 
Barfuraube  and  Condi  for  Knives. 

The  making  of  Sword-Blades ,  and  Foils,  is  alfo  an¬ 
other  Branch  of  Cutlery ,  different  from  all  others. 
Sword-Blades,  are  commonly  forged,  with  the  Help  of 

a  Mill,  which  works  heavy  Hammers  for  that  Pur¬ 
pofe, 

Wc  know  nothing  of  the  Origin  of  the  Art  of 
Cutlery ,  but  by  mere  Conjectures :  For  my  Part,  Iain 
of  Opinion,  that  it  begun  with  the  Ufe  of  the  Sacrifices 
of  Animals,  or  Beads;  that  the  Knives,  with  which 
the  Vidtims  were  flaughter’d,  were  only  made,  at  firft, 
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tef  Stones,  and  that  the  Invention  is  owing  to  the 
Egyptians,  in  which  Opinion  I  am  the  more  confirm’d, 
becaufe  of  the  Stone  Knives  us’d  by  the  Hebrews,  in 
the  Circumcifion.  TheUfe  of  Iron  having  been  found 
afterwards,  Knives  were  made  of  that  Metal,  as  well 
as,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  Swords,  Poniards,  and  other 
iharp  Weapons,  invented  for  the  Deftrudtion  of  Men 


and  Beads.  This  Art  is  fo  far  dian;ced 
Invented  the  Inftrument,  with  which  t\  **  t0  have 
ties,  and  Marks  of  Honour,  are  Ti' 

Sword,  which  is,,  likewife,  carried  in  C*  Vlz‘  ^ 
fore  Emperors,  Kings,  and  other  SoverH^’r  be' 

Mark  of  their  Authority,  or  Power.  °ns’  ror  a 
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Damaskeening,  is  the  Art  of  adorning 

Iron,  and  Steel,  by  making  Incifions  therein, 
and  filling  them  up  with  Gold  or  Silver- Wire  •,  chiefly 
ufed  in  enriching  Sword-Blades,  Guards,  and  Gripes, 
Locks  of  Piftols,  &V. 

Damajkeening, ,  is  partly  Mofaick  Work,  partly  En¬ 
graving,  and  partly  Carving.  As  Mofiiick  Work,  it 
confifts  of  Pieces  inlaid  ;  as  Engraving,  the  Metal  is 
indented,  or  cut  in  Creux*,  and,  as  Carving,  Gold 
and  Silver  are  wrought  therein  in  Relievo. 

There  are  two  Maimers  of  Damajkeening  ;  in  the 
firft,  which  is  the  mod  beautiful,  die  Artift  cuts  into 
the  Metal  with  a  Graver,  and  other  Tools,  proper 
for  Engraving  on  Steel ;  and  afterwards  fills  up  the 
Incifions,  or  Notches,  with  a  pretty  thick  Silver,  or 
Gold-Wire.  In  the  other,  which  is  only  Superficial, 
they  content  themfelves  to  make  Hatches,  or  Strokes 
acrofs  the  Iron, 

For  the  fird  Manner  of  Damajkeening,  it  is  necefia- 
ry,  die  Gravings  and  Incifions,  be  made  in  the  Dove- 
Tail  Form,  that  the  Gold  or  Silver- Wire,  which  is 
thruft  forcibly  into  them,  may  adhere  the  more 
drongly. 

.^The  fecond  Method  is  the  moftufiial,  and  practis’d, 
by  heating  the  Steel  till  it  changes  to  a  Violet,  or  blue 
Colour,  hatching  it  over  and  acrofs  with  a  Knife ;  then 
drawing  the  Defign,  or  Ornament  intended,  on  this 
Hatching,  with  a  fine  Brafs  Point,  or  Bodkin.  This  done, 
a  fine  Gold  or  Silver- Wire  is  taken,  and  conducting,  or 
chafing  it  according  to  the  Figures  already  defign’d, 
it  mud  be  funk  carefully  into  the  Hatches  of  the  Me¬ 
tal,  with  a  Copper  Tool. 

This  Art  of  Damajkeening,  was  much  in  Vogue  in 
the  two  lad  Centuries,  but  is  fo  much  difregarded  in 
ours,  that  we  find  no  Artificers  capable  to  imitate 
the  curious  Pieces  of  Workmanfliip  we  have  left  in  that 


Tnfte.  Chafing, ,  or  Enchafing ,  is  ufed  in  ]jm  r!lp„  , 
for  thofe  Pieces,  which  in  paft  Ages  were  ijj'i 
as  Guards,  and  Gripes  of  Swords,  &c,  and  which  ’ 
the  Art  of  enriching  and  beautifying  Q0M  e-t  IS 
and  other  Metal  Works,  by  fome  Defign,  orpri^’ 
reprefented  thereon,  in  low  Relievo.  * 

Chajnig,  is  only  practis’d  on  hollow,  thin  Works- 
as  Watches,  Cane-Heads,  Tweezer- Cafes,  or  th* 
like.  It  is  perform’d  by  punching,  or  driving  our  the 
Metal,  to'  form  the  Figures  from  within-fide,  f0  as 
to  dand  out  prominent  from  the  Plain,  or  Surface  of 
the  Metal.  In  order  to  this,  they  have  a  Number  of 
fine  Steel  Blocks  or  Puncheons,  of  divers  Sizes  •  and 
the  Defign  being  drawn  on  the  Surface  of  the  Meta! 
they  apply  the  Infide  upon  the  Heads  or  Tips  of  thefe 
Blocks,  direCtly  under  the  Lines  or  Parts  of  thefe  Fi¬ 
gures.  Then  with  a  fine  Hammer,  ftrikmg  on  the 
Metal  fuftain’d  by  the  Block,  the  Meta]  yields,  and 
the  Block  makes  an  Indenture,  or  Cavity  on  the  In¬ 
fide  ;  correfpondent  to  which,  there  is  a  Prominence 
on  the  Outfide,  which  is  to  (land  for  Part  of  the  Fi¬ 
gure.  Thus,  the  Workman  proceeds  to  chafe,  and 
finiflics  all  the  Parts  by  fuccefiive  Applications  of  the 
Block-  and  Hammer,  to  the  fcvcral  Parts  of  the  De¬ 
fign.  And  it  is  furprifing,  with  what  Beauty,  and 
ExaClnefs,  by  this  Ample  Piece  ofMechamlin,  die 
Artifts,  in  this  Kind,  will  reprefent  Foliages,  Gro- 
tefqties.  Animals,  Hiftories,  &c.  One  of  the  bed 
Artifts  in  England,  in  this  Kind  of  Work,  in  die 
Opinion  of  the  Connoiffeurs,  is  Mr.  Gliziere. 

The  Art  of  Damajkeening,  (though  perhaps  practis’d 
at  firft,  at  Damajcus  in  Syria,  whence  it  borrows  its 
Denomination)  was  brought  to  its  greateft  Perfcftion, 
by  Mr.  Curjinet ,  a  Frenchman ,  who  wrought  under 
the  Reign  of  Heniy  IV.  King  of  Frame,  though 
Chambers  endeavours  to  rob  him  of  this  Honour. 
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DANCING,  (from  the  French  Danfer  and 

Danfer,  according  to  Salmajtus,  from  the  La¬ 
tin  Denfare ,  to  thicken,  as  holding  it  a  Practice  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Fullers,  to  leap  and  dance  as  they 
full  their  Cloaths)  is  an  agreeable  Motion  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  aclj lifted  by  Art,  to  die  Mcafures  or  Tune  of  a 
Violin,  or  Voice. 

Dancing,  is  diftingu  ifli’cl  into  high  Da?icc,  confi fl¬ 
ing  of  Capers,  Gambols,  £s ?c.  As  the  PaJJe  pied,  the 
Louvre ,  the  Folies  d'Efpagne,  the  Rigadoon,  the  Brc- 
tainc,  the  Alemande,  or  German ,  See.  And  low  Dance, 
which  is  Terra  d  Terra,  or  clofe  to  the  Ground. 

The  Perfection  of  the  Art  of  Dancing ,  confifts 
chiefly,  in  the  Goodncfs  of  the  Ear  of  the  Pcrfon 
who  dances,  that  minding  well  the  Mcafurc  of  the  In- 
flrtimcnt,  or  Voice  he  dances  by,  he  may  adjuft  his 
Steps  to  it,  otherwife,  it  is  impoffible  he  fliould  ever 
learn  to  dance  well ;  neither  can  lie  mind  chofe  Mea- 
furcs,  as  perfectly  as  he  fliould  do, .  if  lie  has  not  a  to¬ 
lerable  good  Tattc  for  Mufick, 

The  chief  End  of  the  Art  of  Dancing ,  is,  that  a 
Pcrfon  fliould  learn  to  prefen t  himfbJf  in  Company, 
with  an  eafy  and  unattedted  Air,  and  to  ftep  graceful- 
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ly  ;  as  for  the  other  Advantages  reaped  from  it,  they 
are  trifling,  and  in  my  Opinion,  fo  much  beneath  the 
becoming  Gravity  of  a  rational  Man,  that  Iconfidcr 
them  as  nothing  at  all ;  though  every  Body  is  not  or 

my  Opinion,  for  the  Generality  of  Mankind,  cormacr 

Dancing ,  as  a  noble  Exercife,  or  Diverflon,  praftilec 
with  Pleafurc  by  Perfons  of  all  Ranks  and  Conditions , 

even  by  Princes,  and  Heroes.  .  , 

Dancing ,  is  not  like  fcvcral  other  Arts,  for  it  can 
be  learn’d  perfectly,  without  the  ofliduous  Attendance 
of  a  Matter,  and  a  continual  Practice.  A  Bcgmne , 
or  Pupil,  befides  the  Voice  of  his  Matter,  li”gm8  , 

his  Ears,  one  two,  one  two  three,  idc,  ^ 
by  him,  by  the  Hand,  as  an  Infant  who  learns  to  »  m 

that  lie  may  ttep  forward,  ttop,  cadtmt c,  0  r 

Knees,  when  wanted.  The  Grace,  or 
Dancing,  does  not  confltt  in  thofeExccnfions.in 
torfions  of  tlic  Arms,  which  I  have  fecn  Pvay 
fome  Matters  here  in  England ,  wliicli  app«*lcj  > 
as  if  they  were  in  ttrong  Convulfions,  un c  * 
Dance ,  being  a  Comick-Dancc,  rcquircsit ;  u  ,  . 
nucts,  Rigadoons,  and  all  other  luch  r„ 

Ufc,  in  Balls  and  pub  lick  Aflembfe,  tho  c 
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rt/in,  are  frightful.  The  Man,  in  a  Minuet,  Riga- 

muft  have  a  gentle  Motion  of  his  Hands, 

*  iv  as  if  it  was  natural,  and  without  the  leaft  Af- 
tftadon  •  and  the  Woman  muft  let  fall  her  Hands 
Z  oently,  clofe  to  her  Sides,  the  Head  modeftly  ereft- 
,  Dalfo  without  Affectation ;  both  enlivening,  and  ca- 
,  ’  cin<r  their  Steps,  according  to  the  Meafures  of  the 
Inftruments,  provided  they  play  true,  which  a  good 
Ditnar  will  loon  find,  by  the  Goodnefs  of  Ins 

Ear. 

The  Englijh  have  invented,  a  new  Sort  of  Dances , 
which  they  call  Country-Dances,  which  are  fo  entertain¬ 
ing,  that  they  are  in  Vogue,  at  prefent,  throughout 
all Europe,  each  Nation  having  modelled  them,  on 
ihe  different  Tafte  they  have  for  Dancing. 

A  Country-Dance ,  is  nothing  but  a  Couplet,  or  Part 
of  a  Dance ,  always  repeated,  firft  by  two,  by  four, 
fix  eight,  ten,  &c.  and  at  laft,  by  as  many  Couple, 
as  the  Number  of  People  amounts  to.  I  call  Couple , 
the  Man  and  the  Woman  that  figure  together.  A 
Couplet ,  in  Country-Dances ,  is  a  certain  Quantity  of 
Figures  that  fill  up  the  Tune:  The  fame  Country - 
Dance,  may  have  feveral  Couplets  or  Parts,  which 
are  like  feveral  Verfes  of  Songs,  upon  the  fame 
Tune. 

Each  Couplet  of  a  Country-Dance ,  is  divided  by 
Figures,  viz.  i  fig.  2  fig.  3  fig.  4  fig.  5  % 

The  firlt  Figure,  is  always  that  by  which  one  begins, 
and  goes  on  till  you  arrive  at  the  laft,  which  will 
be  the  End  of  the  Part,  and  is  to  be  repeated,  not  on¬ 
ly  by  them  who  have  begun,  but  alfo  by  all  the  other 
Couples,  who  muft  follow  the  fame  Way  as  the  firft, 
and  ihall  likewife  continue  in  the  fame  Order,  till  every 
Body  be  arriv’d  at  the  fame  Place,  from  whence  they 
begun  ;  and  then  the  whole  Part  will  be  entirely  finifh- 
cd,  and  every  Couple  make  their  Honour  as  they 
linifh.  But  if  there  be  a  fecond  Part,  you  muft  inftead 
of  making  your  Honour,  go  on  in  the  fame  Order,  as 
you  have  done  in  the  firft,  and  put  off  making 
your  Honour,  till  you  come  to  the  End  of  the  laft 
Parc. 

Country-Dances,  are  danced  with  as  many  Perfons  as 
you  pleafe,  provided  it  be  an  even  Number,  I  mean 
as  many  Men  as  Women,  placed  upon  two  Lines,  die 
Men  on  one  Side,  and  the  Women  on  the  other,  of 
which  all  the  Couples  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed,  viz. 
firft  Couple,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth  Cou¬ 
ple,  & V. 

There  arc  two  chief  Defigns  of  Country-Dances,  up¬ 
on  which  all  tiie  different  Figures,  that  may  be  in¬ 
vented,  are  founded.  The  firft  Defign,  is,  that  every 
Pcrfon,  whatever  Figure  he  makes,  ends  all  the  Repe¬ 
titions  to  the  fame  Side  5  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  Man 
muft  not  change  his  Place,  but  with  another  Man, 
and  the  Woman,  but  with  another  Woman.  The 
fecond  Defign,  is,  when  the  Men  end  all  their  Repe¬ 
titions  in  the  Women’s  Places,  and  the  Women  in  the 
Men’s  Places. 

In  the  firft  Defign,  four  Tilings  are  to  be  obferv’d. 
t.  When  a  Couple  have  begun  to  dance ,  they  muft 
not  give  oft'  till  they  are  come  down  to  the  laft  Couple. 
2.  Every  Repetition,  muft  begin  always  at  die  firft 
Couple,  at  the  upper  End  of  the  Room,  and  end  at 
the  fecond  Couple,  then  to  the  third  Couple,  to  the 
fourth,  &c,  and  fo  to  conic  down  from  Couple  to 
Couple,  till  you  arrive  to  the  laft  Couple ;  where 
then  all  the  Repetitions  of  the  laft  Couple  are  at  an 
End )  and  that  Couple  dances  no  more,  till  another 
Couple  coming  down,  in  their  Turn  they  move  up. 
3*  That  a  Couple  ought  not  to  begin  co  dance ,  till 
they  are  come  into  the  firft  Couple’s  Place.  4.  That 
*  Couple  that  is  come  to  the  firft  Couple’s  Place,  muft 
not  begin  to  dance ,  till  the  preceding  Couple  have  made 
tWo  Repetitions  before. 

h  muft  be  obfervetl,  likewife,  that  every  Time 
’  ”'at  a  Couple  end  their  Repetitions,  under  another 
Couple,  the  Couple  that  is  above,  muft  move  up  and 
Place  of  them  chat  go  clown. 

11  the  fecond  Defign,  there  are  alfo  four  Things 
be  obfervetl,  t.  .When  a  Couple  begins  to  dance , 
*°m  whatever  Plate  they  begin,  they  muft  not  difeon- 


tinue,  till  they  are  arriv’d,  not  only  to  the  laft  Cou¬ 
ple’s  Place,  but  alfo,  to  the  very  Place  where  they, 
have  begun.  2.  Every  Time  that  a  Repetition  be 
gins  again,  the  fame  increafes  always  by  Couples,  fo 
that  the  Dance  which  before  was  but  of  two,  comes 
to  be  of  four,  then  of  fix,  of  eight,  ten,  &c.  till  every 
Body  be  in  Motion.  3.  When  a  Couple  comes  into 
the  firft  Couple’s  Place,  they  muft  follow  the  fame 
Way  which  the  preceding  Couples  have  gone. 
4.  When  a  Couple  is  come  down  to  the  laft  Couple, 
and  finds  there  no  Body  more  to  dance  with,  then 
that  fame  Couple  dances  again  together,  and  afterwards 
moves  up,  always  Dancing,  till  they  come  to  the 
fame  Place  where  they  have  begun,  and  then  all 
the  Repetitions  of  that  Couple  are  at  an  End. 

Dancing,  has  always  been  in  ufe  among  all  Nations} 
both  civiliz’d,  and  barbarous  ;  though  held  in  Efteem 
among  lome,  and  in  Contempt  among  others.  Al- 
moft  every  Body  is  of  Opinion,  that  of  itfelf,  Dancing , 
is  harmlefs.  There  is  a  Time,  fays  the  Preacher,  to 
dance,  and  fometimes  it  is  even  made  an  ACt  of  Reli¬ 
gion.  Thus  David  danced  before  the  Ark,  to  honour 
God,  and  exprefs  his  Excefs  of  Joy,  for  his  Return 
into  the  City  of  Sion.  Socrates  learned  to  dance  of  Af 
pafia  and  the  People  of  Crete  and  Sparta,  went  to 
the  Attack  Dancing.  On  the  other  Hand,  Cicero 
reproaches  Gabinius ,  a  confular  Man,  with  having 
danced.  Caftor  and  Pollux,  are  faid  to  be  the  firft  who 
taught  the  Art  of  Dancing  *,  and  that  to  the  Lacedemo - 
?iians:  Though  others  attribute  the  Invention  to  Mi- 
fierva,  who  danced  for  Joy  after  the  Defeat  of  the 
Giants. 

The  Antients  had  three  Kinds  of  Dances ,  the  firft 
grave,  called  Emmelia,  anfwering  to  our  low  Dances 
and  Pavanes  ;  the  fecond  gay,  called  Cordax ,  anfwer¬ 
ing  to  our  Co u rants,  Galliards,  Gavots,  and  Vaults; 
the  third  called  Siccinnis ,  was  a  Mixture  of  Gravity 
and  Gaiety.  Neoptolemus ,  Son  of  Achilles,  taught  the 
Cretans,  a  new  Sort  of  Dance,  called  Pirricha ,  or  the 
armed  Dance,  to  be  us’d  in  going  to  War  ;  although, 
according  to  the  Mithologifts,  the  Curetes  firft  invent¬ 
ed  this  Dance,  to  amufe  and  divert  the  Infant  Jupiter , 
with  the  Noife,  and  Clafh  of  their  Swords,  beating 
againft  their  Bucklers. 

Diodorus  Siculus ,  in  the  4th  of  his  Bibliotheca , 
affures  us,  that  Cybele ,  Daughter  of  Menoes,  King  of 
Phrygia ,  and  Dindymenis,  his  Wife,  invented  divers 
Things,  and  among  others,  the  Flageolet  of  feveral 
Pipes,  Dancing,  the  Tabor,  and  the  Cymbal.  It  is 
certain,  that  Numa  inftituted  a  Sort  of  Dance ,  for  the 
Salii,'  Priefts  of  Mars,  who  made  ufe  of  Weapons 
therein.  From  thefe  Dances  were  com  poled  another, 
call’d  Saltatio  Mimic  or um,  or  the  Buffoon'  s-Dance  \ 
wherein  the  Dancers  were  drefs’d  in  little  Corflets, 
with  gilt  Morions,  Bells  on  their  Legs,  and  Swords 
and  Bucklers  in  their  Hands.  Lucian  lias  an  exprefs 
Treatife,  and  Julius  Pollux  a  Chapter  on  this  Head  ; 
At  heme  us ,  Cat  lifts  R  ha  dig  in  us,  and  Scaligcr,  alfo  make 
mention  of  this  Dance . 

The  French  are  accounted  the  beft  Dancers  in  Eu¬ 
rope  i  and  the  Enemies  of  the  French  Name,  who  are 
always  glad  of  an  Opportunity  of  reflecting  on  that  Na¬ 
tion,  right  or  wrong,  reproacli  them  with  it  as  an  Im¬ 
perfection. 

The  moft  celebrated  Dancing-Mafters,  wc  have  in 
England,  are  M.  L'  Abbd,  Dancing- Maficr  to  the  Royal 
Family,  La  Guarde,  Lanion ,  La! ley,  Nivelon ,  and 
feveral  others.  But  we  have  foinc  fo  fcandaloufly  ig¬ 
norant,  that  tiiey  want  Dancing- Majlers  thenifcJvcs  j 
though  they  find  Scholars,  bccaufe  they  teach  cheap, 
and  well  they  may  fince  they  teach  nothing. 

There  is  a  Manner  of  Dancing ,  which  of  late  Years, 
has  much  entertain’d  the  Admirers  of  thole  Sorts  of 
Paf times,  called  Rope-Dancing,  and  which  was  per¬ 
form’d  with  a  wonderful  Agility,  by  the  famous  Ma¬ 
dame  Violantc,  and  others. 

Gr odder k,  Profeftor  of  Philofophy,  at  Dantzick ,  in 
his  Difiertation,  De  funambulis,  defines  a  Rope-Dancer , 
a  Pcrfon  who  walks  on  a  thick  Rope,  ftiftened  to  two 
oppofitc  Polls  i  which  is  prccifcly  what  is  exprefled 
by  the  Latin  Word  fuuawbttlus,  But  our  Rope-Dancers 
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do  more,  for  they  not  only  walk,  but  dance,  and 
leap  upon  the  Rope. 

The  Antients,  ’tis  certain,  had  their  Rope-Dancers , 
as  well  as  we  •,  witnefs,  the  Greek  Words  Neurobat  es , 
and  Scbomobates ,  as  well  as  the  Latin ,  Funambulus , 
which  every  where  occur.  They  had,  likewife,  the 
Cremn abates ,  and  Oribatcs ,  that  is,  People  who  walk¬ 
ed  on  the  Brinks  of  Precipices  ^  nay  more,  Suetonius , 
in  Galba,  c.  6.  Seneca  in  his  8  5th  Epiftle,  and  Pli?iy 
lib.  8.  c.  2.  make  mention  of  Elephants,  that  were 
taught  to  walk  on  the  Rope,  Acron ,  an  antient 
Grammarian,  and  Commentator  on  Horace ,  takes 
Occafion  to  obferve,  on  the  10th  Satyr  of  the  ftril 
Book,  that  MeJJala  Corvinus ,  was  the  hr  ft  who  ufed 
the  Word,  Funambulus,  and  that  Terence  had  it  from 
him.  But  M.  Groddeck  ftiews  that  he  is  miftaken, 
and  that  MeJJala  lived  after  Terence .  The  Bufinefs 
is,  Acron  confounds  Valerius  MeJJala ,  who  got  the 
Sirname  Corvinus ,  in  the  War  againft  the  Gauls ,  about 
200  Years  before  Terence ,  with  one  of  his  Defcendants, 
who  was  a  famous  Orator  in  the  Time  of  Horace. 


—  '  o  luiLurica  rn 

Confideration,  maintains,  that  the  PcoJcff 
Rope-Dancer ,  is  not  lawful ;  that  the  Pmfi.fr1011  a 
famous,  and  their  Art  of  no  Ufe  to  Soc°1S  ^  *n‘ 
they  expofe  their  Bodies  to  very  great  Dane™ S  thaj 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  well  i-™  i 
State.  Bur  coming  afterwards  to  temperate  “ 
rity  of  his  Morals,  he  allows  that  there  are  W  • 
Reafons  for  admitting  them  that  the  Pconfe1^ 
have  Shews  ;  and  that  one  of  the  Secrets  0f  (i  ^ 
ment,  is  to  furnifh  them  therewith,  &c.  jUlI!> 

The  antient  Rope-Dancers ,  had  four  feveral 
of  exercifing  their  Art*  the  firft  vaulted, 
round  the  Rope,  like  a  Wheel  round  its  Axh 
there  hung  by  the  Heels,  or  the  Neck.  The 
Hew,  or  Hid  from  above,  downwards,  reftinJ°!Ul 
their  Stomachs,  with  the  Arms  and  Legs  extend0!1 
The  third  run  along  a  Rope  ftretched  in  bright  Lm 
or  up  and  down.  Laftly,  the  fourth  not  only 

on  a  Rope,  but  made  furprizing  Leaps  and  Turns 
thereon. 
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DIALLING,  (by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  cal¬ 
led  Gnomonica ,  and  Sciatherica ,  becaufe  it  di- 
ftinguifnes  the  Hours  by  die  Shadow  of  a  Gnomon  : 
By  others,  Photo-Sciatherica ,  becaufe  the  Hours  are 
fometimes  fhewn  by  the  Light  of  the  Sun  *,  and  by  o- 
thers,  Horologiography )  is  the  Art  of  Drawing  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Star  Dials,  on  any  given  Plane,  or  the 
Surface  of  any  given  Body. 

As  I  defign  to  give  a  Defcription  of  thofe  different 
Sorts  of  Dials,  and  inftrudt  my  Pupil  how  to  draw 
them.  I’ll  begin  by  the  moft  common,  and  moft  ne- 
ceifary  of  all  of  them,  which  is  a  Sun-Dial,  and 
which  is  a  Draught  or  Defcription  of  certain  Lines, 
on  a  Plane,  or  Surface  of  a  Body  given,  fo  contrived, 
as  that  the  Shadow  of  a  Style,  or  Ray  of  the  Sun, 
pafling  through  a  Hole  therein,  fhall  touch  certain 
Points  at  certain  Hours. 

There  arc  different  Sorts  of  Sun-Dials,  which  Di- 
verfity  arifes  from  the  different  Situation  of  the  Plane, 
and  the  different  Figure  of  the  Surfaces,  whereon  they 
are  deferib’d  ;  whence  they  become  denominated, 
equinoctial ,  horizontal,  vertical,  polar ,  dir  ell,  ereCl, 
declining,  inclining,  reclining,  cylindrical,  &c. 


Note,  That  it  is  impoffible  wc  can  draw  a  Sun-Dial 
of  any  Kind,  before  wc  arc  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  die  Circle  of  the  Sphere,  which  is  an  Inftru- 
ment  (as  we  have  already  oblerv’d  in  our  Treadle 
of  AJlronomy)  whereby  we  explain  the  daily  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  celeftial  Bodies,  according  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  move  always  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and 
alfo  the  proper  Motion  of  the  Sun,  which  moves 
from  Weft  to  Eaft,  and  makes  its  Revolution  thro* 
the  twelve  celcllial  Signs,  in  the  Space  of  one  Year. 
We’ll  only  dclcribc  here,  thofe  Circles  of  which 
the  Sphere  is  coin  poled,  that  belong  to  our  prefen  t 
Subjedl:  Thole  Circles,  whole  Planes  pals  through 
the  Center  of  the  Earth,  arc  called  great  Circles  of 
the  Sphere,  and  all  the  others  are  lefs  •,  but  before 
we  fpcak  of  thofe  Circles,  wc  ought  to  confider 
the  Axis  of  the  Sphere,  which  wc  have  already  con¬ 
ceiv’d  to  be  a  Untight  Line,  about  which  the  Inftru- 
ment  is  turned.  The  Earth  is  placed  in  the  Middle 
of  this  Inllrumcnt,  and  confequentiy  the  six  is  pafles 
through  the  Center  thereof.  The  Plane  of  the 
equinoctial  Circle ,  or  Equator,  is  at  right  Angles  to 
die  Axis,  and  we  have  been  inform’d  in  our  Trcu- 
tife  of  AJlronomy,  that  this  Circle  divides  the  Sphere 
into  two  equal  Pam,  whereof  one  is  called  Septentri¬ 
onal,  and  the  other  Meridional.  The  Ecliptick ,  is 
.another  great  Circle,  whole  Plane  makes  an  Angle 
with  the  Equinoctial,  of  23  Degrees  30  Minutes  \ 


the  Sun  moves  under  this  Circle,  going  from  the 
Weft  towards  the  Eaft,  and  makes  one  entire  Revo- 
lution,  in  365  Days  and  near  6  Hours.  The  In¬ 
clination  of  this  Circle  towards  the  Equinoftial,  canfes 
the  different  Declinations  of  the  Sun,  in  Regard  to 
the  Equinoctial:  It  is  divided  into  twelve  equal 
Parts,  called  Signs  *  and  we  begin  from  the  Inter- 
fedtion  thereof  with  the  Equinoctial,  proceeding  to¬ 
wards  the  North.  The  Tro picks  are  two  Circles 
parallel  to  the  Equinoctial,  which  touch  the  Eclip¬ 
tick  in  the  Points  of  its  greateft  Di Ranee  from  the 
Equinoctial *,  therefore  thefe  Circles  are  did  ant  from 
the  Equinoctial ,  23  Degrees  30  Minutes,  on  one 
Side  towards  the  North,  and  on  the  other  Side  to¬ 
wards  the  South  j  fo  that  it  is  manifeft,  tiiat  when 
the  Sun  is  in  the  common  Interfcftion  of  the  Eclip¬ 
tick  and  Equator,  the  Motion  of  the  Sphere  about 
its  Axis,  which  goes  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Motion  of  the  Primum  Mobile,  makes  him 
appear  to  us  in  the  Equinoctial  •,  and  alfo  when  he 
is  in  his  greateft  Diftance  of  the  Equinoctial,  the 
fame  Motion  of  the  Primum  Mobile,  makes  him 
appear  to  us  to  move  in  the  Tropicks.  The  Zenith 
is  an  imaginary  Point  in  the  Sphere,  mark’d  by  a 
ftraight  Line  coming  from  the  Center  of  the  Earth, 
and  palling  by  fome  Place  of  the  Superficies  thcicor. 
This  Line  is  called  the  vertical  Line  of  that  Place. 
The  Horizon  is  a  great  Circle,  whole  Plane  cuts 
the  vertical  Line,  at  right  Angles.  I  he  Honzoit 
of  a  Place  diftinguilhes  the  vifible  Part  of  the  «i- 
ven  of  that  Place,  from  that  Part  of  the  Heaven 
which  is  not  there  feen.  The  Meridian  is  a ■ 
Circle  which  pafles  through  the  Poles  and  law '  » 
the  Plane  whereof,  at  right  Angles  win 
Planes  of  the  Equinoctial,  ancl  Horizon  \  cc* 
this  Circle  pafles  through  the  Zenith  ancl .fo  cs. 

If  wc  fuppofe  the  Equinoctial  to  be  thviic 

24  equal  Parts,  beginning  from  the  > 

6th  and  8th  Part  fhall  fall  on  the  Interfet  'on 
Horizon  and  Equinoctial ,  becaufe  the  F  a  *  ^ 

Horizon ,  are  at  right  Angles  to  on(;^not..lc  *  'int  js 
we  imagine  other  Circles,  like  the  Merit  1 >  ‘  , 

to  fay,  that  pafs  through  the  Poles  oi  tk ■ 
and  Point  of  Divifion  of  the  Eqntm  *  » 

Circles,  which  wc  call  Meridians,  Jhfw  ^  Place, 

Circles,  among  which,  is  the  Meridian  0  in 
whereof  all  the  Planes  interfet  one  with  .w 
the  Axis.  We  may  alfo  conceive  otheiS  .  tjM, 
vide  each  Parts  into  two,  or  loin,  to  '  7, 

Half-Hours,  and  Quarter-Hours  ;  onX 

thefe  Circles  to  be  fix’d,  then  when  »  lhc 
Mobile ,  turns  the  Sun  with  Ins  Ecbp  v  ^.c, 
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1  *  ■  rV,r  Time  of  his  apparent  Courfe  fhall  be  di- 

t  o  Surs,  Halves,  and  Quarters,  by  thefe 
VIs  ajL,c  Alfo  we  number  the  Declination  of  the 
^  upon  the  like  Meridians ,  which  do  all  inter- 
r  ? ’the  Emmoliial  at  right  Angles,  which  we  make 
f"Lmfs  through  the  Center  of  the  Sun  in  the  Eclip- 
t€>u.  We  number  this  Declination  from  the  Eqtu- 
"  towards  the  Poles  *  therefore,  if  it  is  either 
'stub  or  North,  the  Angles  of  Declination  are  mea¬ 
l’d  by  Arches  or  Circles. 

Those  Circles  that  pafs  through  the  vertical  Lines, 
called  vertical  Circles,  or  Azimuth ,  and  their 
Phnes  are  perpendicular  to  the  Plane  of  the  Horizon-, 
fhrv  ferve  to  meafure  theHeighthol  the  Sun  above 
[h ! Horizon,  which  is  number’d  from  the  Horizon 

towards  the  Zenith. 

It  is  manifeft  from  that  which  has  been  faid  be- 
1'nre  that  there  are  infinite  Horizons,  and  Meridians , 
„ j 1  that  there  are  only  thefe  two  great  Circles, 
which  may  change  according  to  the  different  Places 
on  the  Earth,  for  they  are  eftabliflied  by  the  verti¬ 
cal  Line.  The  Amplitude  of  Rifing  or  Setting,  is 
counted  on  the  Horizon,  beginning  from  the  Points 
where  the  Efiinettial  cuts  the  Horizon,  and  is  num¬ 
ber’d  towards  the  South  or  North.  If  we  conceive 
that  in  the  Revolution  of  one  Day  the  Horizon 
moves,  as  being  fattened  to  the  Axis,  fo  as  it  can¬ 
not  change  its  Inclination,  then  when  it  fhall  pafs 
by  the  24  equal  Divifions  of  the  Eqttinoftial,  it 
Jhall  repreient  the  24  Circles  of  the  Italian  or  Baby¬ 
lonian  Hours. 
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paffes  by  the  Point  of  the  Style,  and  by  its  Footv  Iliali  * 
be  the  vertical  Line  of  that  Place  ;  and  the -Plane  that 
paffes  by  the  Vertical  and  by  the  Axis ,  fhall  be  the  pro¬ 
per  Meridian  of  that  Place,  confider’d  as  the  Horizon - 
tal  of  a  Place.  '  ./ 

•  The  Meeting  of  the  Meridian  ahd  Surface  of  the 
Dial,  is  called  the  fnbfiyler  Line ,  or  the  Meridian 
of  the  Plane  or  Surface  of  the  Dial  which  we  ought 
to  diftinguifh  from  the  Meridian  of  the  Place.,  which  • 
is  the  Meeting  of  the  Meridian  proper  to  that  Place, 
and  of  the  Surface  of  the  Dial ,  at  lead  if  they  be  not 
coincident,  which  happens  when  the  Dial  does  not  de¬ 
cline  from  the  Eaft  or  W eft.  We  fee  by  the  Pofi- 
tion  of  thefe  Lines,  that  the  fubftylar  Line  is  always 
at  right  Angles  with  the  equinoctial  Line. 

We  ought  to  make  the  Dial  fo  as  the  Foot  of  the 
Style  be  not  incumber’d,  for  that  Point  ferves  for  ma¬ 
ny  Operations  •,  therefore,  the  Style  muft  be  planted 
a  little  obliquely  upon  the  Surface.  By  the  Height 
and  Lehgth  of  the  Style,  is  underftood  the  ftraight 
Line  drawn  from  the  Point  to  the  Foot  thereof. 

4 

The  Arches  of  the  Signs  on  the  Surface  of  the  Dial, 
are  the  Defcriptions  of  the  Parallels  to  the  Equinoctial 
which  pafs  through  the  12  equal  Divifions  of  the 
ecliptick  Line ,  which  fhews  the  Beginning  of  the 

Signs.  #  ,  : 

It  does  not  fuffice  to  be  inform’d  of  the  principal 
Parts,  and  Lines  which  compofe  our  Sun-Dial  *,  we 
muft  know,  likcwife,  how  to  find  thofe  principal 
Parts,  and  how  to  mark  or  draw  thofe  Lines  ;  or  ra¬ 
ther,  how  to  reduce  the  Art  of  Dialling  into 
Pradlice. 

This  Practice  has  for  its  chief  Foundation,  the 
Marking  exactly  the  Points  of  Shadow ,  which  the 
Penumbra  renders  very  difficult;  but  which,  howe¬ 
ver,  can  be  effected  two  Ways. 

The  firft  is  to  fit  a  final]  round  Plate  to  die  Point 
of  die  Style,  which  may  be  parallel  to  the  Plane  of 
the  Diaf  whereof  the  Center  may  be  join’d  to  the 
Point  of  the  Style  ;  then  having  drawn  the  Shadow 
of  the  faid  Plate  on  the  Plane  of  the  Dial  take  the 
Middle  of  that  Siiadow,  which  fhall  be  the  Shadow 
of  the  End  of  the  Style,  at  the  fame  Time  when  we 
obferved  the  Shadow  of  the  Plate. 

The  fecond  Way  is  to  make  a  fmall  round  Hole  in 
a  little  Piece  of  Pafte-Board,  or  thin  Plate,  or  other 
like  Body,  and  having,  apply’ d  it  to  the  End  of  the 
Style,  fo  as  the  Center  of  the  Hole  may  be  joined  td 
the  Point  of  the  Style,  and  that  the  fmall  Plate  may 
regard  the  Sun  perpendicularly  ;  the  Light  of  the  Sun 
ftiining  through  the  Hole,  /hall  make  a  clear  Circle,  or 
Oval.  D  E,  Fig.  2.  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Plate  on 
tlic  Plane  of  the  Dial  which  we  draw  on  the  faid 
Plane  ;  and  if  it  be  an  Oval,  having  drftwn  a  ftraight 
Line,  D  P  E  from  the  Point  P,  which  is  the  Foot 
of  the  Style,  whereof  F  is  the  Point;  which  may  pafs 
through  the  Centre  of  that  Oval,  and  cut  it  in  D  and 

E,  or  draw  D  G  and  E  F,  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  making  any  Angle  with  D  E,  D  G  being  made 
equal  to  D  S,  and  E  F,  equal  to  E  S,  the  Line  G 

F,  fhall  cut  D  E,  in  the  Point  A,  which  /hall  be  the 
Shadow  of  the  Point  of  the  Style  S,  at  that  Time 
when  the  Oval  was  drawn.  But  we  may  take  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Oval  for  the  Point  A,  without  falling  into 


Our  Pupil  having  acquir’d  this  particular  Knowledge 
of  the  Sphere  thus  adapted  to  Dialling ,  muft  be  in¬ 
form’d  next  of  the  principal  Parts  requifite  for  the  Con- 
tlvu&ion  of  Sun-Dials .  Thofe  Parts  are  the  Center 
of  the.  Dial  and  the  different  Lines  it  is  divided  into. 
The  Center  of  the  Dial  is  any  Point  taken  on  the  Su¬ 
perficies  of  the  Earth,  and  confidered  as  its  Centre  in 
Relation  to  the  Motion  of  the  Sun  ;  therefore,  if  we 
place  a  Style  (which  is  a  pointed  Rod)  upon  any  plain 
Surface,  and  then  conftder  the  Point  of  that  Style,  as 
the  Center  of  the  Earth,  the  Interfedlion  of  that  Sur¬ 
face,  with  the  Planes  of  the  Hour-Circles,  of  the  Equi- 
notfial  or  Equator ,  of  the  Horizon. ,  and  of  the  other 
meat  Circles,  /hall  be  ftraight  Lines,  which  retain  the 
Names  of  the  Planes  of  the  Circles  from  whence  they 
are  produced.  All  thefe  Lines  on  that  plain  Surface 
with  the  Style,  make  the  Sun-Dial.  The  Shadow  of 
the  Point  of  the  Style,  which  is  one  of  the  Points  of 
the  /to,  fhews  the  Hours  :  And  if  the  Axis  which 
paffes  by  the  Points  of  that  Style,  meets  with  the 
Plane  of  the  Dial  in  any  Point,  that  Point  is  called  the 
Center  of  the  Dial ;  for  it  is  evident  that  all  the  Hour- 
lines  fhall  meet  in  that  Point.  It  is  alio  evident  that 
the  Shadow  of  the  Point  of  the  Style  gives  the  Hours, 
ami  ihews  when  the  Sun  meets  with  any  one  of  the 
Circles  of  the  Sphere  ;  for  when  the  Sun  comes  to  a 
great  Circle,  the  Shadow  of  the  Axis  is  extended  in  the 
Plane  of  that  Circle,  if  that  Circle  paffes  by  the  Axis-, 
and  if  it  paffes  not  by  the  Axis,  the  Shadow  of  the 
Point  of  the  Style,  fhall  be  in  the  Plane  of  that  Circle  ; 
for  the  Planes  of  great  Circles  pafs  by  the  Point  of  the 
Style, 

II  wc  conceive  a  conical  Superficies,  which  has  for 
its  Bale  a  lefs  Circle  of  the  Sphere,  and  for  its  Vertex 
the  Point  of  the  Style,  that  conical  Superficies  fhall 
meet  the  Surface  of  the  Dial  in  a  curve  Line  ;  fo  as 
when  the  Center  of  the  Sun  fhall  touch  that  left  Circle, 
which  is  the  Bafe  of  the  conical  Superficies,  the  Sha¬ 
dow  of  the  Point  of  the  Style  fhall  touch  the  curve 
lane,  which  is  the  Meeting  of  that  curve  Superficies 
widi  ih«  Plane  of  the  Dial ;  for  the  Point  of  the  Style 
u  on  that  Superficies  whereof  it  is  the  Vertex.  1  he 
foot  of  the  Style,  is  that  Point  on  the  Plane  of  the 
AW,  which  is  t  he  Meeting  of  a  ftraight  Line  drawn 
perpendicularly  10  that  Plane,  and  which  paffes  by  the 
i’ouu  of  the  Style. 

If  the  Plane  of  the  Dial  be  confulerM  as  the  Plane 
of  the  Ilvizon  of  any  Place,  the  ftraight  Line  that 


any  fenfible  Error,  as  we  may  fee  by  the  Operation 
in  the  Plate.  But  if  the  Shadow  be  a  Circle,  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  that  Circle  /hall  be  the  Shadow  of  the  Point  of 

the  Style.  .  OI  , 

After  we  have  mark’d  the  Points  of  Shadow,  wc 

muft  draw  the  horizontal  Line ,  by  applying  a  little. 

Fig  2.  AS  fo  as  one  of  the  Edges  thereof  may  be 

level,  and  touch  the  Point  S,  of  the  Style,  which  is 

planted  upon  the  Plane  of  the  Dial  and  that  End  ol 

the.  Edge  of  the  Ruler,  may  touch  the  Plane  of  the 

Dial  at  the  Point  A,  which  fhall  be  one  of  the  Points 

of  the  horizontal  Line.  By  the  Point  A,  wc  draw  a 

level  Line  on  the  Plane  of  the  Dial ,  which  /hall  be  thv 

horizontal  Line.  .  .  .  . 

From  this  we  pafs  to  the  Mylar  Line ,  which  is 

eafiiy  found  by  the  Amplitude  of  the  Sun  s  Rdmg 
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and  Setting  upon  the  Plane  of  the  Dial in  this  Man¬ 
ner  :  When  the  Sun  begins  to  rife  on  the  Plane  of  the 
Dial,  we  muft  mark  the  Shadow  of  a  fmall  Thread 
extended  from  the  Foot  of  the  Style  to  its  Point;  and 
do  the  fame  when  the  Sun  fets  on  the  Plane  of  the 
Dial,  the  Angle  comprehended  between  thefe  two 
lines  of  Shadow,  whofe  Vertex  is  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Style,  being  divided  into  equal  Parts,  fhall  give  the 
fubftylar  Line. 

The  fubftylar  Line  being  made,  we  find  the  Center 
of  the  Dial,  by  placing  a  Style  on  the  Plane  of  the 
Dial,  whole  Foot  we  fuppofe  to  be  P,  and  Point  S, 
Fig.  4.  and  the  Point  of  Shadow  A,  and  fubftylary 
Line  C  P.  we  make  the  Angle  d  S  a,  equal  to  the  Sum 
or  Difference  of  a  right  Angle,  and  of  the  Sun’s  De¬ 
clination  ;  S  a  being  made  equal  to  S  A,  we  take  any 
Point,  as  d,  upon  the  Line  S  d ,  and  draw  die  flraight 
Line  a  d.  From  the  Point  A,  we  draw  the  flraight 
Line  A  R,  perpendicular  to  the  fubftylar  Line  C  P, 
and  from  the  fame  Point  A,  as  a  Center,  and  at  the 
Diftance  a  d ,  we  defcribe  the  Arch  N,  cutting  the 
fubftylar  Line  in  N.  From  the  Point  R  as  a  Cen¬ 
ter,  and  at  the  Didance  R  N,  we  defcribe  the 
Arch  N  D  ;  then  we  eredt  the  Perpendicular 
P  Z  at  right  Angles  to  the  fubftylar  Line ,  and 
equal  to  P  S  the  Heighth  of  the  Style,  then 
from  the  Point  Z,  as  a  Center  at  the  Didance  S  d, 
defcribe  die  Arch  G  D  cutting  the  Arch  N  D  in  D  : 
The  Line  Z  D  determines  the  Situation  of  the  Axis, 
in  Refpedl  of  die  fubftylar  Line ,  and  if  it  meets  at  the 
fubftylar  Line,  as  at  the  Point  C,  that  Point  C  fliall  be 
the  Center  of  the  Dial. 

The  Center  of  the  Dial  being  found,  we’ll  draw  the 
equinoctial  Line ,  by  drawing  die  draight  Line  Z  E, 
perpendicular  to  Z  D,  meeting  the  fubftylar  Line  in 
E  :  The  Line  V  E  perpendicular  to  the  fubftylar  Line 
drawn  through  the  Point  E,  fliall  be  the  equinoctial 
Line. 

Our  next  Operation  is  to  place  the  fubftylar  and 
equinoctial  Lines ,  and  the  Center  of  the  Dial ,  and  to 
determine  the  Pofition  of  the  Axis  (any  two  Points  of 
Shadow  being  given,  with  die  Declination  of  the  Sun 
at  the  Time  of  Obfervation  of  the. Points  of  Shadow) 
which  cannot  be  done  without  having  placed,  fird,  a 
Style  on  the  Plane  of  the  Dial,  whereof  the  Point 
may  be  S  and  P,  Fig.  5.  the  Foot,  and  any  two 
Points  of  Shadow,  A  and  B  taken  at  Pleafure ;  mak- 
ing,  befides,  upon  a  certain  Plane,  the  Angle 
d  S  a,  equal  to  the  Sum  or  Difference  of  a  right 
Angle,  and  that  of  the  Declination  of  the  Sun,  on 
that  Day  on  which  the  Points  of  the  Shadow  were 
marked,  according  as  the  Declination  is  North  or 
South  ;  for  we  will  have  a  Point  of  tiie  fubftylar  Line 
as  Q,  which  may  anfwer  to  a  Point  of  the  Axis,  which 
may  be  more  North  than  the  Point  of  the  Style ;  we 
mud  make  the  Angle  d  S  a,  equal  to  the  Sum  of  a 
right  Angle,  and  Angle  of  die  Declination  of  the 
Sun,  if  the  Declination  be  North ;  but  equal  to  the 
Difference  of  a  right  Angle,  and  Angle  of  the  Decli¬ 
nation,  if  it  be  South. 

This  done,  we’ll  take  two  fmall  Rods  of  any  firm 
Matter,  as  of  Wood  of  a  diffident  Thicknefs,  or  of 
Iron  ;  and  make  diem  pointed  at  the  Ends,  and  equal 
in  Length  to  the  draight  Lines  ad,  b  d\  it  is  not  ma¬ 
terial  whether  they  be  draight  or  crooked,  if  the  Di¬ 
dances  between  their  Points  be  equal  to  a  d  and  b  d . 

We’ll  put  one  of  the  Points  of  that  Rod  which  is  equal 
to  ad,  on  the  Point  of  Shadow  A,  and  one  of  the 
Points  of  the  other  Rod  to  the  Point  of  Shadow  13,  and 
join  them  together  by  the  other  Points,  but  fo  as  the 
Points  that  are  joined  together,  may  approach  or  fall 
back  Irani  the  Point  of  the  Style,  without  altering 
the  other  Points  of  the  Rods,  which  are  fee  on  the 
Points  of  Shadow  A  and  13  \  then  we  take  with  the 
Com  pa  fibs,  or  otherwife,  die  Di  dance  between  the 
Points  a  and  d,  and  let  that  Didance  between  the 
Points  ol  the  Style  and  the  Points  of  the  Rods  that  are 
joined  together:  By  this  Means  the  common  Points  of 
the  Rods  being  fix’d,  fliall  be  one  of  the  Points  of  the 
Axijf  which  ought  to  pals  by  the  Point  ol'  the  Style, 


therefore  the  Situation  of  the  Axis  fliall  k 
mined.  be  deter- 

By  the  common  Point  of  the  Rods  fo  fix,  ,  . . , 

call  D,  having  drawn  a  Line  perpendicular 

the 

on  the  Plane  of  the  Dial,  where  it  is  met  bv  T°mt 
D  S,  drawn  by  die  Point  of  the  Style  S  La ^  ^ne 
End  of  the  Rod  D,  fliall  be  the  Center  of th  V* 

from  whence  we  may  draw  the  Equino&ial  T  •  !  ’ 
the  Manner  abovementioned.  ^lne  ,n 


of  the  Dial  which  lhall  meet  ifin  ZTtheP 
Line  P  Q_  lhall  be  the  Snbjlylar  Line.  ffTp^ 


C  in 


But  fuppofe  we  had  but  one  fingle  Point  of  ci,  j 
given,  with  the  Declination  of  the  Sun,  and  the  hG* 
of  the  Pole  above  the  Horizon  •  we  muft  n|  ^ 
S'ubftylar  Line,  the  Center  of  the  Dial,  and  5 !  p  thc 
noclial  Line  in  the  following  Manner :  L  ^UI' 

Having  placed  a  Style  upon  the  Plane  of  tlu>  ty  « 
whofe  Point  may  be  S  P,  Fig  6.  the  Foot,  and  A  W  * 
Point  of  the  Shadow,  we  draw  a  horizontal  Lin  ^ 
the  Manner  above^demonflrated,  and  by  the  p0^  p 
draw  die  Lines  B  P  H,  perpendicular  to  the  hon?  ^ 
tal  Line  h  H,  and  P  Z  parallel  to  H  h,  and  equal  to  rt 
Height  of  the  Style  PS;  then  from  the  Point  H,  wher 
PH  meets  with  the  horizontal  Line,  wedrawHZa  \ 

Z  B  perpendicular  to  Z  H,  which  fliall  meet  with 
1-i  P  at  the  Point  B :  if  the  horizontal  Line  paj]« 

through  the  Point  P ,  Fird  we  let  it  meet  at 
Point  B.  e 

Then  we  make  the  Angle  d  S  a,  upon  fome  ?[m 
equal  to  the  Sum  or  Difference  of  a  right  Angle,  and 
of  the  Declination  of  the  Sun  at  the  Time  when  the 
Point  of  Shadow  was  obferved  ;  and  make  the  Angle 
d  S  b  equal  to  the  Sum  of  a  right  Angle,  and  the 
Height  of  the  Pole  above  the  Horizon.  Taking  af¬ 
terwards  at  Pleafure,  the  Point  d  on  the  Line  Sd,  we 
make  S  b  equal  to  Z  B,  and  S  a  equal  to  the  Length 
of  the  Shadow  from  the  Point  of  the  Style  S  to  the 
Point  of  Shadow  A,  and  draw  the  ftrait  Lines  a  d,  bd. 
By  the  Points  A  and  B  we  draw  the  ftrait  Line  A  B, 
and  from  the  PointB,  as  a  Center,  at  the  Diftance  hi, 
we  defcribe  the  Arch  /  b,  either  above  or  below  the 
Line  A  B  ;  and  like  wife  from  the  Point  A  as  a  Cen¬ 
ter,  and  at  the  Diftance  a  d,  defcribe  the  Arch  g  d, 
cutting  the  Arch  L  F  at  the  Point  L,  and  from  the 
Point  L  draw  the  ftrait  Line  0  L  perpendicular 
to  A  B. 

From  the  Point  O  as  a  Center,  at  the  Diftance  0  L 
we  defcribe  the  Arch  D  L  ;  and  from  the  Point  P 
draw  the  flraight  Line  P  G  K,  perpendicular  to  0  L; 
and  from  the  fame  Point  P,  at  the  Diftancd d  S,  dc- 
feribe  the  Arch  I,  either  on  die  one  or  thc  other  Side 
of  G,  cutting  die  Line  L  O  at  thc  Point  I.  Then 
we  make  G  K  equal  to  P  S,  the  Heighth  of  the  Style, 
and  from  the  Point  K,  at  the  Diftance  GI  defcribe 
the  Arch  R  D,  cutting  the  Arch  DL  in  D,  and  horn 
the  Point  D  draw  the  flraight  Live  D  (^perpendicular 
to  L  b,  and  the  Line  P  Q,  which  paffes  through  the 
Points  P  and  is  the  fubftylar  Line.  If  the  Point 
QJbe  too  near  to  P,  we  may  find  another,  by  taking 
another  Point  d  on  thc  Line  f  d\  confcqucntly  wc 

place  the  equinoctial  Line,  and  the  Center  of  the  Dial, 
as  we  have  done  it  in  thc  preceding  Practices ;  haying 
this  Advantage,  bcfidcs,  that  the  Line  which  panes 
through  thc  Point  B,  and  through  the  Center  ot  the 

Dial,  lhall  be  the  meridian  Line.  , 

If  thc  horizontal  Line,  pafics  through  the  Point  * 
or  if  die  Point  B  be  too  far  diihmt  from  thc  I  flint  * 
we  muff  fallen  another  Style  upon  the  Plane  0  wj 
Dial,  whereof  the  Point  may  pafs  by  the  Line  ®  ' 

Plummet  bang’d  from  thc  Point  S  ol  the  Sty  e»  ** 
Point  of  chat  iccond  Style  being  called  B,  wc  Pcl  , 
tiie  Operation  as  before  to  find  the  Lines  (  0,  ’ 

but  we  may  ufc  die  fmall  Rods  above-menuonc  , 

therwife  tiie  Operation  would  be  too  Jong.  #  . 

Next  we  muff:  endeavour  to  find  the  P°,nt^ 
Hours  of  6  and  12  on  the  equinoctial  Line,  Mb- 
and  to  draw  the  meridian  Line,  which  mult  )C  , 
by  fuppofmg  PS  to  be  the  Height  of  t  ,c 
whereof  P  is  the  Foot,  and  S  the  point*  ant  J 
fing,  like  wife,  NS  to  be  the  horizontal  un  ^ 
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the  equinoctial  Line ;  the  Point  N  where  the 
n  Z»Rid  Line  meets  with  the.  horizontal  Line,  is  .the 
point  where  the  Hour- of  6  interfefts  the  equinoctial 

^  From  the  Center  N,  and  at  the  Diftance  N  S,  equal 
the  Height  of  the  Style,  we  defcribe  the  Arch  K  H, 
t0  i  r,n;ncr  any  Point  as  O,  in  the  equinoctial  Line,  for 

Center  °at  the  Diftance  O  S  we  defcribe  the  Arch 
?  u  interfering  the  Arch  K  H  in  H,  then  draw  the 
{‘right  Line  N  PI,  and  H  M  perpendicular  toNH; 
he  Point  M  where  H-M  meets  the  equinoctial  Line,  is 
[he  Point  where  the  meridian  Line  ought  to  interfetf: 
fhe  equinoctial  Line. 

Then  having  hang’d  up  a  Line  with  a  Plummet/, 
fo  as  the  Line  may  pafs  by  S  the  Point  of  the  Style, 
e  mark  any  Point  as  C  on  the  Plane  of  the  Dial,  fo 
as  we  may  fee  with  one  Eye,  the  Points  M  and  C  both 
hid  together  by  the  Line  of  the  Plummet,  this  is  called 
burning,  and  the  Line  M  C  fhall  be  the  meridian  Line. 
But  if  the  Centre  of  the  Dial  was  given  and  that  it 
was  the  Point  C,  we  muft  mark  fome  Point,  as  M,  on 
the  Plane  of  the  Dial ,  which  we  may  fee  to  pafs  by  the 
pine  of  the  Plummet,  with  the  Point  C,  and  the  Line 
CM  /hail  be  the  Meridian.  We  may  alfo  draw  this 
meridian  Line  in  the  Night  with  a  Candle,  in  holding 
it  at  a  Diftance  from  the  Line  of  the  Plummet,  fo  as 
the  Shadow  thereof  may  pafs  by  M,  or  by  the  Point 
C,  which  of  them  is  given  ;  for  the  Shadow  of  that 

Line  ihall  be  the  meridian  Line. 

When  only  one  Point  of  Shadow  is  given  with  the 
Height  of  the  Pole,  and  the  Declination  of  the  Sun, 
we  draw  the  meridian  Line ,  and  find  the  Point  of  the 
Hour-Line  of  6,  on  the  horizontal  Li?ie,  by  placing  a 
Style  on  the  Plane  of  the  Dial,  whofe  Point  be  S,  and 
the  Foot  P,  Fig.  15.  drawing  the  horizontal  Line 
}\h\  and  from  the  Point  P  drawing  likewife  PH  per¬ 
pendicular  to  H  £  ;  drawing  afterwards  P  Z  parallel 
to  H  h ,  and  equal  to  P  S  the  Height  of  the  Style,  and 
making  H  E  equal  to  H  Z. 

Then  having  mark’d  the  Point  of  Shadow  A,  as  far 
from  Noon  as  it  is  poffible,  we  hang  a  Plummet  T,  fo 
as  the  Line  thereof  may  pafs  by  S  the  Point  of  the 
Style,  and  bum  it  (as  we  did  in  the  foregoing  Pra&ice 
for  the  Meridian )  marking  the  Point  h  on  the  horizontal 
Line ,  by  which  we  fee  the  Line  pafs,  then  when  it  alfo 
pafles  by  the  Point  of  Shadow  A,  we  draw  theftraight 
Line  h  E ;  drawing  afterwards  an  Arch  of  a  Circle 
Zofon  the  Center  C  at  any  Diftance,  and  making 
Z  0  equal  to  the  Height  of  the  Pole  above  the  Hori¬ 
zon,-  and  drawing  the  Lines  0  c,  z  c,  to  c  the  Center 
of  the  Circle. 

Wc  then  make  the  Arch  0  m  equal  to  the  Declina¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun,  at  the  Time  when  the  Point  of  Sha¬ 
dow  was  made  towards  Z,  if  the  Sun  be  in  the  North 
Signs,  and  towards  /if  it  be  in  the  South  Signs,  for 
thofe  that  have  their  Zenith  in  the  North  Part  of  the 
Sphere  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  for  thofe  that  have  it  in 
the  South  Part  ;  and  draw  a  m  parallel  to  0  c.  Wc 
afterwards  draw  c  f  perpendicular  to  c  z,  from  the 
Center  c,  and  make  the  Angle  d  c  f,  equal  to  the 
Angle^S  A,  and  draw  the  Line  de  parallel  to  f  c, 
meeting  c  z  in  0,  and  a  m  in  a. 

On  the  Point  E,  as  a  Center,  at  the  Diftance  d  c, 
wc  defcribe  the  Circle .  B  D,  meeting  E  h  (prolonged 
ii  it  be  ncceflary)  at  the  Point  B  »  we  make  15  M  equal 
to  d  a ,  and  from  M  raife  D  M,  perpendicular  to  E 
B,  interfering  the  Circle  B  D  in  D,  then  drawing  E 
11  (prolonged  if  it  be  ncceflary)  and  the  Point  /  where 
ir.  interfefts  the  horizontal  Line,  Ihall  be  the  Point  of 
1  lie  Meridian  upon  the  Horizon  \  and  E  G  being  drawn 
perpendicular  to  E  D,  gives  the  Point  G,  where  the 
Hour-Line  of  6  meets  with  the  horizontal  Line. 


AW*  'Flint  the  Line  M  D,  which  is  drawn  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  B  E,  may  meet  with  the  Circle  JB  I)  on 
cither  Side  of  the  Point  B  *  but  wc  muft  take  Care 
that  if  the  Point  of  Shadow  A,  is  mark’d  before 
Noon,  to  make  Lfc  of  the'  Point  D,  which  is  on 
the  Right-l-Iand  of  the  Point  B,  as  in  the  Example  j 
and  if  the  Point  A  was  marked  after  Noon,  we  muft 
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take  the  Point  D  where  MiD  meets  thfc  Circle  on 
the  Left-Hand  of  B,.  to  have'  the  -Pofition  of-  the 

•*  *  •  '7  _  .  .  f  # 

meridian  Line ;  if  D  E  meets  not  with  the  horizon¬ 
tal  Line,  but  is  prolonged  towards  E;  the  P6int  F 
fhall  appertain  to  the  Line  of  Midnight:  All  this  tfniffc 
be  underftood  of  thofe  that  have  their  Zenith  on  tlid 
North-Side  of  the  Equinoctial,  for  it  is  contrary  with 
'  thofe-  which  have  their  Zenith  in  the  fouthern  Pie-, 
mifphqre.  If  the  Line  E  D  meets  not  the  horizontal 
Line,  being  likewife  prolonged  towards  E,  then  the 
Dial  fhall  have  no  Line  of  Mid-Day,  nor  of  MkP 
Night,  and  the  Plane  of  the  Dial  fhall  be  either 
.  oriental,  or  occidental.  .... 

A lote,  Alfo,  that  the  Angle  H  E  F,  made  by  the  Lirie 
E  D,  with  the  horizontal  Line  EPI,  is  the  Angle  of 
the  Declination  of  the  Plane.  By  the  foregoing 
Pra&ice,  the  meridian  Line,  or  the  Line  of  Mid¬ 
night,  may  be  drawn  by  the  Point/. 

«  «  *  * 
Some  of  the  foregoing  Operations  may  be  abridged 
in  the  following  Manners : 

1.  Having  found  the  fubftylar  Line  p  e.  Fig.  1 8.  and 
the  equinoctial  Line  e  v  for  the  Style  S  p,  if  we  would 
remove  the  fubftylar  and  equinoctial  Lines  to  another 
Place  of  the  Plane  of  the  Dial ; ,  the  Line  P  E  parallel 
to  p  e  (hall  be  another  fubftylar  Line ,  and  V  E  parallel 
to  e  v,  or  perpendicular  to  P  E,  fhall  be  the  equinoctial 
Line,  and  we  determine  by  the  following  Method,  the 
Pofition  of  a  Style  for  the  two  Lines  PE*  EV# 
whereof  the  Height  fhall  be  given  of  any  Length*  of 
we  will  determine  the  Height  of  a  Style,  whereof  the 
Pofition  fhall  be  given  upon  the  fubftylar  Line  P  E. 
Firft,  we’ll  let  the  Line  A  R  be  given  for  the  Height 
of  the  Style,  which  ought  to  be  fet  for  the  fubftylar 
and  equinoctial  Lines  PE,  E  V.  We’ll  make  E  P  e- 
qual  to  e p ,  and  fet  it  the  fame  Way,-  (that  is^  We’ll 
fet  the  Point  P  above  the  Point  E,  if  the  Point  p  be  a- 
bove  the  Point  e,  and  below  it,  if  it  be  below  it)  and 
make  E  Z  equal  to  p  ft  and  E  Z  equal  to  R  A  given  ; 
and  we’ll  draw  z  P  and  Z  R  parallel  to  Z  P,  meeting 
E  .P  in  R  5  and  the  Point  R  fhall  be  the  Foot  of  the 
Style,  the  Height  whereof,  R  A,  is  given  :  Therefore 
if  we  fix  a  Style,  whereof  the  Foot  may  be  R,  and 
the  Diftance  between  the  Point  thereof  A,  and  Foot 
R  may  be  the  Height  equal  to  the  Line  Z  E,  the  Pro-* 
pofition  is  fatisfied  :  But  if  the  Point  R  were  given  fof 
the  Foot  of  the  Style,  and  the  Height  were  requir’d, 
we’ll  draw  P  Z  as  before,  and  by  the  Point  R,-  draw 
R  Z  parallel  to  P  z,  and  E  Z  fhall  be  the  Height  of 
the  Style,  whofe  Foot  is  the  given  Point  R. 

2.  Tiie  fubftylar  Line  C  E,  the  equinoctial  Line  E 
V,  and  the  meridian  Line  CM,  anfwcrabie  to  the 
Style  S  P,  being  given,  wc  may  take  what  Point  we- 
will  in  the  fubftylar  Line,  afk  for  the  Center  of  the 
Dial,  without  altering  the  fubftylar  Line ,  or  equinox 
tial\  and  the  Line  Km  drawn  parallel  to  CM,  fhall 
be  the  meridian  Line  \  but  if  the  Height  and  Pofition 
of  the  Style  muft  be  chang’d,  by  making  E  z  equal 
to  P  S,  and  drawing  M  P  and  P  Z,  and  m  R  anc!  Rt 
Z  parallels  to  MP  and  P  Z,  and  the  Point  R  fhall  be 
on  the  fubftylar  Line,  which  is  the  Foot  of  the  Style* 
whcrcot  the  Height  R  Z  is  perpendicular  to  the  Point 
R  on  the  Plane  of  the  Dial. 

3.  If  the  fubftylar  Line  C  E,  was  given  with  the 
meridian  Line  C  M,  anfwering  to  the  Style  P  S,  w£ 
may  take  any  Point,  as  p,  to  be  the  Pool  of  a  Style* 
whereof  the  Height  is  to  be  determined ;  or  the  Style 
being  given  of  any  Height,  to  determine  the  Pofitioit 
of  the  Foot p ,  without  changing  cither  the  Meridian , 
or  the  Center  of  the  Dial.  If  the  Foot  of  the  Style 
be  given,  and  wc  are  to  determine  its  Height  by  the 
Foot  of  the  Style  P,  for  the  finding  of  the  meridian 
and  fubftylar  Line,  we’ll  draw  P  S,  perpendicular  to  the 
fubftylar  Line,  and  equal  to  the  Height  of  the  fame 
Style,  drawing  C  S  by  the  Center  of  the  Dial ,  and 
from  the  given  Pointy)*  drawing  likewife p  s,  parallel 
to  P  S,  till  it  meets. C  S,  in  the  Point  S,  and  f  S  fhajl 
be  the  Length  of  the  Height  of  the  Style,  which  ought 
to  be  placed  at  the  Point  p,  and  the  Meridian  C  M, 
and  the  Center  of  the  Dial  C,  are  not  changed.  But 
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if  p  S  were  given  For  the  Height  of  the  Style,  it  muft 
be  put  upon  P  S  prolonged,  if  it  be  neceffary,  then  P 
z,  and  z  S  muft  be  drawn  parallel  to  C  P,  to  meet 
with  the  Line  C  S  in  ?n  S,  and  S  p  being  drawn  paral¬ 
lel  to  S  P,  fhall  give  the  Point  p,  on  the  fubftylar  Line , 
for  the  Foot  of  the  Style  requir’d,  whereof  the  Height 
is  given . 

4.  The  Meridian  C  M,  Fig.  19.  being  given,  with 
the  equinoctial  Line  E  M,  we  may  find  another  Equi¬ 
noctial  as  e  M,  without  changing  the  Meridian ,  the 
which  Equinoctial  e  M,  /hall  make  die  Angle  E  M 
C,  but  we  muft  find  another  Style  by  the  following 
Method :  If  the  Center  of  the  Dial  be  given  at  the 
Point  C,  having  drawn  (by  the  Foot  of  the  Style  p, 
which  has  ferved  to  find  the  Meridian  and  the  Center 
C  )  p  S  perpendicular  to  the  fubftylar  Line  Cp ,  and  e- 
qual  in  Length  to  the  fame  Style,  we’ll  draw  e  S  pa¬ 
rallel  to  E  S,  and  from  the  Point  S,  Sp  parallel  to 
Sp ,  meeting  the  fubftylar  Line  in  the  Pointy,  which 
fhall  be  the  Foot  of  the  Style  requir’d,  whereofp  S 
fhall  be  the  Height.  But  if  we  have  not  the  Center  of 
the  Dial ,  we  muft  draw  the  Line  S  f  by  the  Point  S, 
which  determines  the  Inclination  of  the  Artis  with  the 
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fubftylar  Line ,  and  we  fhall  find  as  before,  the  Point  p 
for  the  Foot  of  the  Style  requir’d,  whereof  the  Height 
fhall  be  p  S. 

5.  If  after  we  have  drawn  the  meridian  Line  C  M, 
Fig.  20.  and  the  fubftylar  Lineup,  we  cannot  have  the 
Equinoctial,  becaufe  die  Style  has  been  put  too  long, 
we  may  dirrunifh  it  as  much  as  we  pleafe,  without 
changing  the  Foot  thereof,  or  the  fubftylar  Line  \  but 
we  muft  find  another  meridian  and  another  horizontal 
Line ,  which  may  anfwer  to  that  Style,  and  thefe  meri¬ 
dian  and  horizontal  Lines,  fhall  be  parallel  to  the  firft 
meridian  and  horizontal  Lines.  Therefore  we  draw. the 
Line  e  m  M,  by  any  Point  of  die  fubftylar  Line  at  e, 
which  may  be  perpendicular  to  it ;  that  Line  may  be 
the  equinoctial  Line  :  But  the  Height  of  the  Style  muft 
be  changed  in  drawing  e  S  perpendicular  to  the  Line 
S  s,  which  determines  the  Inclination  of  the  Axis  with 
the  Subftyle,  and  that  Line  e  S  meeting  Sp,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  fubftylar  Line  by  the  Foot  of  the 
Style,  and  which  is  its  Height,  fo  that  for  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  Line  e  m,  p  z  /hall  be  the  Height  of  the  Style  re¬ 
quir’d  ;  but  there  muft  be  another  Meridian  found, 
whether  the  Center  of  the  Dial  be  found  or  not. 

6.  A  Dial  being  drawn  on  a  Plane,  we  may  transfer 
it  into  what  otherPlace  we  will  on  the  fame  Plane,  by 
drawing  of  parallel  Lines  to  thofe  that  arc  drawn,  fo 
that  wc  keep  the  fame  Order  and  the  fame  Proportion 
between  them  in  their  Meetings,  but  the  Style  ought  to 
be  put  at  the  Point  which  an  Avers  to  the  Point  of  the 
firft,  which  is  for  its  Foot. 

Tho’  all  the  foregoing  Practices  feem  to  be  clearly  c- 
nough  demonftrated,  as  well  in  the  Plate,  as  by  the 
Reafoning,  they  neverthelefs,  cannot  be  well  executed 
without  fomc  farther  Inftruftions,  viz.  1.  With  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  different  Expofitions  of  the  Planes  propos’d, 
on  which  the  Sun-Dials  are  to  be  drawn.  2.  How  to 
mark  the  Points  of  the  aftronomical  Hours  on  die  equi¬ 
noctial  Line,  and  how  to  draw  by  thofe  Points,  the 
Hour  Lines.  3.  How  to  mark  the  Points  of  the  a- 
ftronomical  Hours  on  the  horizontal  Line ,  and  how  to 
draw  the  Hour  Line  by  thofe  Points.  4.  Six  Inter¬ 
vals  of  Hours  following  one  another  being  given,  how 
to  draw  all  the  other  Hours.  5.  Flow  to  draw  the 
Parallels  of  the  twelve  Signs.  6.  The  equinoctial  Line 
being  given,  if  wc  may  draw  a  Parallel  to  it  by  a 
Point  given  on  an  Hour  Line.  7.  How  to  draw  the 
Italian  and  Babylonian  Hours  upon  an  horizontal  Plane. 
8.  How  to  draw  the  Italian  and  Babylonian  Hours  on 
a  Plane  which  is  not  horizontal.  9.  How  to  continue 
the  Dcfcription  of  the  Italian  and  Babylonian  Hours, 
when  the  Parallel  of  the  Equator  is  wanting  on  the 
Plane  oj  the  Dial.  10.  Four  aftronomical  Hours  be¬ 
ing  given,  following  one  another  in  Order,  with  the 
cquinoblial  Lino,  iiow  to  find  the  other  Hours.  1 1 .  A 
Dial  being  given,  which  is  already  drawn,  how  to  find 
die  Foot  of  the  Style,  which  feiv’d  to  draw  if,  and 
to  determine  the  Height  thereof.  12.  Flowto  place 
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the  Axis.  13.  How  to  draw  Dials  BvR.a  • 

1.  We  may  know  the  Difpofition  of  tlfn?01’' 

regard  of  North  or  South  (which  muft  ke  1 3ne  in 
known  before  we  begin  any  Thine)  hv  n5ce^fily 
clinatory,  which  prefen tly  fhews  on  w]L\;a  • ^ 


upon  the  Plane, 

3Cfn  A*  w  °41 

Hour  and  Seafon  of  the  Year.  Then  we^  l° 
conceive  after  what  Manner  the  Axis  Hull  m  ^  ^ 
the  Surface,  and  confequendy  may  WW  nf  J*r'w 
tion  of  the  fubftylar  Line ,  of  the  Equmahd  In/  ff 
of  the  whole  Dial.  But  confiderin°-  a  nL  V 
made,  it  is  not  difficult  to  know,  among  divers  M  1 
ners,  which  we  may  ufe,  that  may  be  rnoft  c  anj 
moft  eafy  for  the  Conftrudtion  of  the  Dial  •  tl/’ 
we  mayeafily  fee  that  it  would  be  ufelcfsto 
Center  of  a  Dial,  or  the  Meridian  of  a  Plane  v/l'h 
comes  near  either  to  the  Eafl  or  Weft,  and  that  h 
equinoctial  Line  being  fet  on  fuch  a  Plane,  we  / 1 
not  find  the  Point  of  Mid-Day,  and  that  we  muft  uf 
the  Point  of  die  fixth  Hour,  to  begin  the  Divifions  of 
the  horary  Intervals  on  that  Line,  or  on  the  horizontal 
Line.  That  on  thefe  Sorts  of  Planes  v/e  cannot  u£* 
the  Practices  where  we  ought  to  have  the  Points  of 
Shadows  after  Mid-Day,  which  may  be  anfwerable  to 
others  taken  in  the  Morning  ;  for  if  the  firft  Point  has 
been  marked  a  little  too  far  from  the  Meridian  we 
can  never  have  its  correfpondent  Point :  That  we  muft 
not  ufe  the  Practice  of  correfpondent  Points  of  Sha¬ 
dows,  or  the  Tra£t  of  the  Shadow,  if  the  Circle  that 
is  deferibed  from  the  Foot  of  the  Style  as  a  Center 
meets  that  Traft  in  Angles  too  acute ;  for  we  cannot 
determine  exactly  that  Meeting,  and  this  Inconvc- 
niency  may  happen  to  all  Praftices  on  all  Sorts  of 
Planes  in  any  Seafon  of  the  Year:  That  if  the  Dial  be 
large,  and  the  Declination  of  the  Sun  has  chang’d 
confiderably  between  the  Obfervations  of  the  Points 
of  Shadow,  we  have  not  exactly  the  Lines  which  wc 
Peek  by  thofe  Practices,  where  we  fuppofe  that  it  has 
not  been  changed  between  the  Obfervations. 

In  the  following  Practices,  wc  fuppofe  always  that 
the  equinoctial  or  horizontal  Line  is  drawn,  and  that 
we  have  mark’d  on  that  Line,  the  Point  where  the 
Hour  12  or  6  meets  with  it  ;  at  which  Points  we  be¬ 
gin  the  Divifion  of  the  Hours  on  thofe  Lines ;  but  to 
draw  them  we  muft  have  die  Center  of  the  Dial,  or 
at  lcaft  the  Inclination  of  the  Axis  to  the  fubftylar  Line  •, 
as  taught  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Treatife. 

2.  We  mark  the  Points  of  the  aftronomical  Hours 
on  the  equinoctial  Line,  and  by  thofe  Points  draw  the 
Hour  Lines  in  this  Manner  i  we  fuppofe  P  S,  Pig.  21. 
to  be  a  Style,  whereof  S  is  the  Point,  and  P  the  boot, 
and  E  7  is  the  equinoctial  Line,  on  which  the  Point  7 
is  the  Meeting  of  the  Equinoctial  with  the  MeriCuw, 
and  the  Point  8  is  the  Meeting  thereof  with  tho  Hour 

of  6  and  with  the  Horizon  ;  PEA  is  the  ftwftyiar 
Line ,  which  meets  with  the  Equinoctial  in  L. 

This  prefuppofed,  we  make  E  A  on  the  Subftyle 
equal  to  E  S,  which  is  the  Diftancc  between  the  Point 
E  of  the  Equinoctial,  and  S  the  Point  of  the  Style ♦  we 
draw  A  7  or  A  S,  or  both  of  them,  if  we  have  tie  ^ 
two  Points  on  the  equinoctial  Line  \  which  two  Lines 
A  7  A  8  ought  to  make  a  right  Angle,  at  the  loint 

A.  Then  on  the  Point  A  as  a  Center,  at  any 
wc  dderibe  an  Arch  of  a  Circle  be,  which  cut  tic 
Lines  A  7  and  A  8,  at  the  Points  b  and  c,  am  «• 
vide  the  Circle  from  15,  to  15  Degrees,  hcgJiin^h  * 
the  Point  b,  or  at  the  Point  C  j  then  we  draw  ljfb 
Lines  from  the  Center  A,  and  by  the  Points  0  • 

Divifion  of  the  Circle,  which  mull'  be  prolonged 
it  be  neccffiiry,  to  the  equinoctial  Line,  on  w  1 , 
gives  the  Divifion  of  the  Hours,  which  ate 
mark’d  according  to  the  apparent  Motion  0  uv\ 
from  Eafl  or  Weft  :  Then  by  the  Center  of  the  * 
and  by  the  Points  of  die  Hours  which  are  mai 
on  the  equinoctial  Line,  we  draw  Jlraight  Lines, 

are  the  Hour  Lines.  .  ,jvlVL. 

But  if  we  have  not  the  Center  of  the  Vmh  1  . .  .‘»ir 
only  die  Inclination  of  the  Axis  I  to  the  J  /. 
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T  htp  e  E,  we 

7%  jr^  *  12,  parallel  to  the  equtnoChal  Line  E  #  1 1, 

{nd  drawing  e  z  perpendicular  to  Z  z,  make  f  «  equal 
z  and  by  the  Point  a  draw  the  ftraight  Lines 
toe  \  I2,  a  i,  &V.  parallel  to  the  Lines  A' 1 1,  A 
^  1 1 A  i  &c'  anc*  ^  r^e^e  ^°ints’  w^ere  thefe  Lines 
meet  with  the  Line  e  12,  and  by  thofe  which  are  cor- 
rnondent  to  them  on  the  equinoctial  Line ,  draw  the 

Hour  Lines  1 1  XI,  x  2  XII,  r  I,  2  II,  6V. 

We  mark  the  Points  of  the  aftronomi  cal  Hours  on 
th t  horizontal  Line,  and  draw  the  Hour  Line  by  thofe 

Points,  in  the  following  Manner  : 

We  make  the  Line  M  H  D,  Fig.  22.  the  horizon¬ 
tal  Line,  and  S  the  Point  of  the  Style  given,  whereof 
p  is  the* Foot;  by  that  Point  P,  we  draw  the  Line  P 
H  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  Line  ;  making  M 
the  Point,  where  the  meridian  Line  interfe<5ts  the  hori¬ 
zontal  Une ;  upon  the  Line  H  P,  we  fet  H  S  equal  to 
H  S  and  draw  die  ftraight  Line  S  M  a,  and  make  the 
An<de  MSA  equal  to  the  Angle  of  the  Elevation  of 
the  Pole  above  the  Horizon  ;  then  from  any  Point  as 
A  taken  on  the  Line  S  A,  we  raife  a  Perpendicular 
from  12  to  S  A,  till  it  meets  with  SM  in  12,  and 

the  Lines  9,  12,  4,  perpendicular  to  S  a,  and 
make  12  a  equal  to  12  A  ;  and  from  the  Point  A  as 
a  Center,  we  deferibe  a  Circle  at  any  Diftancc,  and 
divide  it  into  equal  Parts  from  15  Degrees  to  15  De¬ 
grees,  beginning  theDivifion  where  the  Line  a  12  m- 
terfeds  the  Circle,  and  draw  Lines  from  the  Point  a 
to  the  Diviftons  of  the  Circle,  to  meet  with  the  Line 
9,4,  at  the  Points  9,  10,  11,  12,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &V. 
and  by  the  fame  Points  and  the  Point  S,  we  draw 
ftraight  Lines,  which  we  make  to  meet  the  horizontal 
line  in  the  Points  of  the  Hours  requir’d,  which  we 
mark  according  to  the  diurnal  Motion  of  the  Sun,  of 
which  the  Point  M  is  Noon,  and  D  the  Point  of  the 
Hour  6.  If  the  Line  S  D  drawn  perpendicular  to  S 
M,  meet  with  the  horizontal  Line  at  the  Point  D, 
that  Point  fhall  be  the  Hour  6  on  the  horizontal 
Une ,  which  is  the  fame  Point  where  the  horizontal 
line  ought  to  meet  with  the  horizontal  Line. 

If  we  have  not  the  Point  of  Mid-Day  on  the  hori- 
zmtal  Line ,  and  we  have  but  D  the  Point  of  die  Hour 
6 ;  we  then  draw  S  D  and  S  M  perpendicular  to  S  D  ; 
then  we  do  the  fame  as  wc  did  before  to  find  the  Points 
of  the  Hours  on  the  horizontal  Line.  The  Hour  Lines 
arc  to  be  drawn  from  C  the  Center  of  the  Dial ,  and 
by  the  Points  of  the  Hours  which  have  been  found  on 
the  horizontal  Line. 

4.  We  fuppofethc  6  Intervals  of  Hours  from  Fig.  23. 
CAto  Cf  too  be  given,  wedraw  all  the  other  Hours, 
by  making  E  c  parallel  to  c.  5,  cutting  c  A  in  the  Point 
A  C  B,  in  the  Point  B  C  D,  in  the  Point  D,  &c.  and 
wc  make  A  b  equal  to  A  B,  Ad  equal  to  A  D,  Gfi c. 
mid  from  the  Center  C,  and  through  the  Points  b  d  c, 
LY.  we  draw  die  Lines  of  the  Hours  that  follow  the 
precedent  Hours.  When  we  will  alio  have  other 
Hours  following  the  firfi:  or  laft  found,  wc  mu  ft  re¬ 
peal  the  Operation  in  drawing  another  Line  as  E  c , 
parallel  to  that  which  is  the  laft  of  the  fix  Intervals  of 
Hours.  If  the  Dial  has  no  Center,  we  muft  draw  an¬ 
other  Line  as  S  t  parallel  to  E  e,  on  which  we  arc  to 
ton!  the  Points  of  the  Hours  as  we  have  found  them 
on  the  Line  E  itncl  in  joining  the  horary  Points  of 
die  two  parallel  Lines  E  c  and  S  /,  we’ll  have  the 
Hour  Lines  requir’d. 

5.  We  draw  the  Parallels  of  the  twelve  Signs, 
1'ig.  24.  by  drawing  firfi:  the  Lines  S  C  and  S  a  at 
tight  Angles  to  it  at  the  Point  S  ;  wc  make  the  An- 
glcs  a  S  d,  a  S  k,  each  20  Degrees  30  Minutes  ;  and 
the  Angles  a  S /,  a  Si,  each  of  20  Degrees  11  Mi- 
nutc-S  and  the  Angles  <?S£,  aSk,  each  of  11  De- 
gri'cs  30  Minutes :  The  Line  S  a  denotes  the  Equi- 
mdial,  which  is  the  Beginning  of  Arks  and  of  Libra  \ 
du>  Line  SK,  denotes  the  Beginning  of  Taunts  and 
j  /;P»  «S;  the  Beginning  o f  .Gemini  and  Leo  ;  S  k  the 
oi'gmning  of  Cancer,  which  is  the  Tropick  of  the 
•imc  Sign  ;  S  g  the  Beginning  of  Scorpio  and  Pi  fees ; 
j/ the  Beginning  of  Sagittarius  and  ylquarius  ;  S  d  the 

inning  of  Capricorn ,  which  is  the  Tropick  of  the 
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fame  Sign.  If  the  Center  of  the  Dial  be  towards 
the  North  in  Regard  to_  the  Point  of  the  Style,  we 
make  S  c  equal  to  S  C  of  the  Dial,  which  is '  the.  Di- 
ftance  between  the  Point  of  the  Style  and  the  Center ; 
but  if  the  Center  be  towards  the  South,  in  Relpedl  of 
the  Point  of  the  Style ,  we  make  S  c  upon  c  S  prolong¬ 
ed  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Point  S. 

Next  we  muft  find  the  Points  of  the  Parallels  of  the 
Signs  upon  the  Hour  Lines ;  as  for  Example,  on  the 
Line  of  Mid-Day,  we  muft  take  the  Difiance  S  XII, 
from  the  Point  of  the  Style  S  to  the  Point  XII,  which 
is  the  Intcrfecftion  of  the  Line  of  Mid-Day  with  the  E- 
qv.inoCHal ,  and  fet  it  from  S  to  12  upon  the  Line  S  a, 
and  having  drawn  the  Line  c  12,  which  cuts  the 
Lines  of  the  Signs  in  the  Points  d ,  f,  g,  h,  i,  k,  then 
we  tranfport  the  Intervals  12  h,  12  /,  12  k,  I2g, 
12/,  12  d,  in  XII H,  XIII,  XII  K,  XII  G,  XII  /, 
XII  D,  on  the  one  and  other  Side  of  the  equinoctial 
Line ,  as  they  are  on  both  Sides  of  the  Line  S  a.  And 
in  the  fame  Manner  having  found  the  other  Points,  up¬ 
on  each  Hour  Line,  and  likewife  on  the  Halves  and 
Quarters,  or  other  Lines  coming  from  the  Center,  we 
draw  by  ail  the  Points  which  belong  to  the  fame  Sign, 
the  Line  of  the  Parallel  of  the  Sign,  and  thus  for  each 
of  them  in  particular.  But  if  we  have  not  the  Inter- 
feftion  of  the  equinoctial  Line  upon  the  Flour  Line,  on 
which  we  would  have  the  Points  of  the  Signs,  in  that 
Cafe  we  may  have  always  the  Center  of  the  Dial ;  but 
if  we  have  not  the  Center  of  the  Dial,  we  may  have  al¬ 
ways  the  equinoctial  Line ;  therefore  having  taken  (for 
Example)  the  third  Hour,  on  which  we  would  have 
the  Points  of  the  Parallels  of  the  Signs,  and  thcPoint 
R  at  Pleaftirc  ;  and  having  marked  S  3  on  die  Line 
S  a  equal  to  S  III,  which  is  the  Diftance  between,  the 
Point  of  the  Style  S,  and  the  Point  where  the  third 
Hour  propos’d,  interfefts  the  equinoctial  Line ;  on  that 
Line  S3  for  the  Ball*,  we  muft  make  the  Triangle 
S  3  r  equal  to  the  Triangle  S  III  R,  which  has  S  III 
for  its  Baft  ;  and  draw  r  3  prolong’d,  which  fhall 
interfedl  the  Lines  of  the  Signs  in  Points,  which  are  to 
be  transfered  to  the  Line  of  the  third  Hour. 

6.  The  aftronomi  cal  Hours  being  drawn  on  the  Dial, 
Fig.  2 6.  whole  Center  is  C,  and  the  Meridian  C  AJ 
and  V  A  the  equinoctial  Line  ;  c  E  being  divided  into 
two  equal  Parts  ;  to  draw  the  Italian  and  Babylonian 
Hours  upon  an  horizontal  Plane,  wc  muft  find  on  the 
Flour  Lines  the  Points  b,  c ,  d,  c,  f,  g,  b ,  iftc.  of  a 
Parallel  to  the  Equator  ;  which  done,  the  Line  A  12 
parallel  to  the  Equinoctial,  IhaJl  be  the  Lane  of  the  12th 
Italian  Hour.  The  ftraight  .Line  b  VII,  which  pa  lies 
by  the  Point  of  the  ftvendi  Flour  in  the  Morning  of 
the  Equinoctial ,  and  by  the  Point  of  the  firfi:  Flour 
Afternoon  of  the  Parallel,  fhall  be  the  Line  of  the  13  th 
Italian  Flour.  The  ftraight  Line  c  VIII,  which  pailes 
by  the  Point  of  the  eighth  Hour  in  the  Morning  on 
the  equinoctial  Line ,  and  by  the  Point  of  the  fecond 
Hour  Afternoon  of  the  Parallel,  fhall  be  the  14th  //<&- 
linn  1  lour.  The  ftraiglic  lane  dIX,  which  pa  ft es  by 
the  Point  of  nine  in  the  Forenoon,  on  the  Equi¬ 
noctial,  and  by  the  Point  of  three  in  the  Afternoon, 
on  the  Parallel,  fhall  be  the  15th  Italian  Flour,  and 
thus  of  the  reft  •,  there  being  always  fix  Hours  Diftance 
between  the  Flour  of  the  Equinoctial  and  that  of  the 
Parallel. 

The  Babylonian  Hours  are  mark’d  after  the  fame 
Manner,  but  only  that  which  is  done  on  one  Side  of 
the  Meridian  for  the  Italian  Flours,  is  made  on  the  o- 
ther  Side  of  the  Meridian  for  the  Babylonian  Hours, 
and  they  are  counted  after  another  Manner  ;  as  for 
Example,  the  ftraight  Line  that  paffts  by  the  Point  of 
Mid-Day  of  the  Equator,  and  by  the  Point  of  the  fixth 
Hour  in  the  Morning  of  the  Parallel,  is  the  fixth  Ba¬ 
bylonian  Flour ;  that  which  pafles  by  the  firft  Hour  Af¬ 
ternoon  on  the  EquinoClial ,  and  by  the  Point  of  the  fe- 
venth  Hour  in  the  Morning  on  the  Parallel,  fhall  be 
the  feventh  Babylonian  Hour,  and  thus  following ;  To 
as  A  1 2  Parallel  to  the  Equator ,  fhall  be  the  12  th 
Babylonian  Hour  for  the  horizontal  Dial. 

7.  If  we  want  to  draw  the  Italian  and  Babylonian 
Hours,  on  a  Plane  which  is  not  horizontal.  Fig.  28.  the 
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agronomical  Hours  being  defcrib’d,  and  the  Horizon 
RH,  which  is  one  of  the  Hours  requir’d,  being 
drawn  on  the  PJane  of  the  Dial  with  the  equinoctial 
Line,  we  mu  ft  draw  a  Parallel  to  the  Equator ,  d  b  Re 
fg,  which  pafTes  by  R  the  Interfedtion  of  the  Horizon 
with  any  Hour  Line.  And  feeing  that  the  Horizon , 
which  is  the  Line  of  the  24th  Italian  Hour  interfedts 
the  Parallel  in  R,  at  the  Point  of  the  fecond  Hour  Af¬ 
ternoon,  on  the  equinoctial  Line  at  the  Point  of  the 
fixth  Hour  Afternoon,  the  Line  of  the  fir  ft  Italian 
Hour  fhall  pafs  by  the  Point  e  of  the  Parallel,  which 
is  the  third  Hour  Afternoon,  and  by  the  Point  of  the 
Equinoctial-,  the  Line  of  the  fecond  Italian  Hour  fhall 
pafs  by  the  Point  /  of  the  Parallel,  which  is  the  fourth 
Hour,  and  by  the  Point  of  the  eighth  Hour  on  the 
equinoctial  Line ,  and  thus  of  the  reft  •,  for  we  muft  find 
all  the  Points  by  which  the  Italian  Hours  are  to  pafs,  fo 
as  the  1 8  th  Italian  Hours  may  pafs  always  by  the 
Point  of  Mid-Day  of  the  equinoctial  Line ,  and  by  a 
Point  of  the  Hour  of  a  Parallel,  which  fhall  be  fo  far 
from  the  Point  of  Mid-Day,  as  the  Point  R  of  the 
fame  Parallel,  which  is  the  Interfedlion  of  it  with  the 
equinoctial  Line. 

But  if  the  Point  R,  by  which  the  Parallel  to  the 
Equator  is  defcrib’d,  was  the  Interfcdlion  of  an  Hour 
before  Noon,  we  muft  confider,  that  that  Parallel 
ought  to  meet  alfo  the  Horizon  in  a  Point  of  an  Hour, 
which  is  fo  far  from  Noon,  as  is  that  by  which  we 
have  defcrib’d  it  •,  for  Example,  if  the  Point  R  was  the 
Interfedrion  of  nine  in  the  Morning  with  the  horizon¬ 
tal  Line ,  the  Parallel  to  the  Equator ,  defcrib’d  by  the 
Point  R,  ought  to  meet  the  horizontal  Line  in  the 
Point  PI,  which  is  upon  an  Hour  Line,  fo  far  diftant 
from  Noon  as  is  the  Point  R  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the 
Point  H  fhall  be  the  Meeting  of  the  third  Hour  Af¬ 
ternoon  with  the  horizontal  Line ,  and  the  Line  of  the 
24th  Italian  Hour,  which  is  an  occidental  Portion  of 
the  Horizon ,  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  Point  of  the 
third  Hour  of  the  Parallel,  with  the  Point  of  the  iixth 
Hour  Afternoon  of  the  Equator ,  and  in  reckoning  as 
we  have  done  before,  we  fhall  find  that  the  firft  Ita¬ 
lian  Hour,  fhall  pafs  by  the  Point  of  the  fourth  Hour 
on  the  Parallel,  and  by  the  Point  of  the  feventh  Hour 
'Afternoon  on  the  Equinoctial and  that  the  Line  of 
the  fecond  Italian  Hour,  fhall  pafs  by  the  Point  of  the 
fifth  Hour  of  the  Parallel,  and  by  the  Point  of  the 
eighth  Hour  of  the  Equinoctial ,  and  fo  on  ;  and  we 
draw  only  thole  that  are  vifiblc,  for  the  others  arc  of 
no  Ufc,  and  ferve  only  to  count  and' to  place  thole 
which  are  of  no  Ufc. 

Thefe  Rules  are  for  the  Italian  Hours,  but  for  the 
Babylonian  Hours,  which  have  for  the  twenty-fourth 
Hour  the  oriental  Part  of  the  Horizon ,  if  the  Parallel 
which  is  defcrib’d  by  the  Point  R  of  the  Horizon,  was 
the  Meeting  of  the  Horizon ,  with  the  Line  of  the 
ninth  Hour  before  Noon,  the  firft  Babylonian  Hour 
fhall  pafs  by  the  Point  of  the  tenth  Hour  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  of  the  Parallel,  and  by  the  Point  of  the  feventh 
Hour  in  the  Morning  on  the  Equinoctial  \  the  Line  of 
the  fecond  Babylonian  Hour  fhall  pals  by  the  Point  of 
eleven  before  Noon  on  the  Parallel,  anti  by  the  Point 
of  eight  on  the  Equinoctial ,  and  lb  of  the  reft ;  and 
if  the  Point  R  of  the  Parallel,  was  the  Point  of  any 
Afternoon  Hour,  we  muft  take  its  Corrcfpondcnt  be¬ 
fore  Noon,  to  begin  to  count  the  Babylonian  Hours, 
which  is  the  contrary  of  that,  which  we  have  done  for 
the  Italian  Hours. 

8.  It  happens,  fometimes,  that  the  Parallel,  or  the 
Equator ,  is  wanting  on  the  Plane  of  the  Dial,  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  we  may  continue  the  Dcfcription  of 
the  Italian  and  Babylonian  Hours ;  if  the  Point  h  be 
the  laft  which  is  found  on  the  Parallel,  by  Means  of 
the  equinoctial  Line ,  and  the  Line  h  III  be  the  laft  Ita¬ 
lian  \  lour,  which  we  can  mark  by  the  Help  of  that 
Parallel  j  that  Line  Mil,  (hall  meet  with  fome  aflro- 


Points  of  the  Hours  of  the  Parallel  mu*  , 

Points  of  the  Hours  of  the  Equator  in  fan.  ^  fe 
fame  Order  as  before,  arid  if  the  Equate  u°W,n§ 
we  fhall  find  the  Points  of  another  Parallel  fWa,ntlng, 
rallel  that  ,  is  given,  and  then  we  may  iom  u  tf?a* 
of  the  Hours  on  the  two  Parallels  an  fan  •  ^0ints 
former  Order.  ’  toUowing  4c 

9.  Thefe  four  Hour  Lines  following  an.  . 

Fig.  31.  viz.  A  B  C  r,  Dd,  withtlll^S 
Line  E/  being  given,  we  find  the  other 
drawing  from  a  Point  a  taken  at  Plcafure  • l,rs* 
the  laft  Lines  A  a ,  the  Line  a  D  which  curl u/°?e 

and  C  c  in  g  ;  alfo  by  the  lame  Point  a ,  havimr  i" 
a  C  which  cuts  Bb  in  h,  and  A h  which  mem?  •  n 
and  B g  which  meets  Ddmd-,  we  prolong1” 
to  the  Points  E/ in  the  equinoctial  Line  ■  ancUk  Li 
Lines  E  e,  //,  drawn  by  the  Points  Ey  fyiu °,Ur 
Hour  Lines  required,  whereof  E  e  Hull  A-ty 
from  A  a  one  Hour,  and  ff  fhall  be  t\voH<W  ^ 

D  d ;  therefore  B  D  being  prolonged  to  f  in  Z 
//,  and  /  d  to  b  in  the  Line  B  b,  having  drawn  C  f 
which  cuts  D  d  in  /,  h  prolonged  Hull  meet  the  E 

quinodial  in  M,  by  which  the  Hour  Line  Mm  foal! 

be  between  the  two  Hour  Lines  D  d. ,  and  / f  amj 

thefe  feven  Hour  Lines  being  found,  we  may  have  all 
the  reft  by  the  Practice  of  the  third  Article. 

Note ,  That  there  are  many  Cafes  where  three  Hour 
Lines  are  fufficient  with  the  EquinoCikl  and  Horizon  • 
for  Example,  if  we  have  three  Hour  Lines,  Fig.  u, 
a  2,  b  3,  c  4,  and  the  equinoctial  Line  24,  and  ho¬ 
rizontal  Line  a  c,  iiaving  drawn  a  4  which  cuts  1 3 
in  d ,  and  having  drawn  d  2  which  cuts  c\  in  /, 
drawn  c  2  which  cuts  b  3  in  e,  and  e  4  which  cuts  a  1 
in  h  \  a  ftraight  Line  muft  pafs  by  the  three  Points 
f  b  h,  which  fhall  meet  the  EquimCHalm  the  Point 
g ,  which  is  one  Point  of  the  Hour  as  far  from  b  3, 
as  is  the  Hour  Line  of  fix  :  Therefore,  if  the  Hour 
Line  be,  be  the  fourth  Hour,  ci  h  fhall  be  the  third, 
and  g  i  the  fecond  ;  but  in  thisExample,  b  c  being 
the  third  Hour,  g  i  lhall  be  the  twelfth  Hour. 
The  firft  Hour  between  12  and  2,  is  found  by  draw¬ 
ing  g  c  which  cuts  a  2  in  k ,  and  £4  which  cuts  the 
Flour  Line  g  /,  which  was  drawn  by  the  Point  £  to 
the  Point  /,  and  in  drawing  i  2  which  cuts  *  h  in 
the  Hour  Line  by  the  Point  ;;  Dull  be  die  firft 
Hour. 

I.  We  find  the  Foot  of  the  Style,  Fig.  32.  which 

has  ierved  to  draw  a  Dial,  ami  determine  the  Height 
thereof,  by  fiippofing,  firft,  the  Line  AB  to  be  the 
equinoctial  Line ;  and  the  Diftancc  AB  on  the  Line,  to 
be  the  Interval  of  any  fix  Hours*,  then  having  divided 
A  B  into  two  equal  Parts  in  the  Point  G,  from  the 
Point  G  as  a  Center,  we  deferibe  on  the  Diameter  A B, 
the  Circle  A  S  B  d  f,  and  mark  the  Points  L  and/, 
which  divide  the  Semicircle  into  two  equal  Parts:  A/, 
f  D  and  D  B,  arc  each  the  Interval  oi  two  Hours  on 

the  equinoctial  Line  the  Lines  d  D,  fj\  ()ll3^u  t0  nviLC 
the  Circumference  of  the  Circle  at  the  Point  S,  ‘imuu 
like  SEP  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
ill  all  be  the  Subftyle.  If  we  have  C  the  Center  0  nc 

Dial,  having  defcrib’d  on  the  Diameter  C  E,  pu  ll,' 
micircle  C  Z  E,  and  having  drawn 


u,  it  the  Line  E 
heular  to 


Z  equal  to  ES-,  Z  P  being  drawn  porpcmnLUi.u  - 
the  fubftylar  Line  K  P,  and  meeting  it  at  the 
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that  Point  lhall  be  the  Foot  of  the  Style,  jdiueo  -j 

-  ..  .  .  .  ^  ^  ^  §  ...1  dwri  / 1  ii r u i  ui 


fli all  be  the  Height, 
the  Dial,  having  di 


But  if  we  have  not  the  Center  0 
- - ,  . 0  ../awn  a  e  parallel  to  the  hjimi  <■  <  » 

and  from  the  Point  a  draw  a  S  parallel  to  /  - » 
meets  the  fitbflylar  Line  in  S,  Irom  the  I  oint  • 
Center,  and  Semidiameter  S,  we’ll  deknbe  t lc*  .  ’ 


nomical  Hour  in  fome  Point,  as  if  we  find  the 
Points  l  v  0  of  the  Parallel  which  paftes  by  m,  and  if 
1  hey  be  on  the  1  lour  before,  or  after  that,  on  which 
is  the  Point  m  \  for  then  we  continue  to  draw  the 
lanes  ol  the  Italian  or  Babylonian  Hours,  by  the  Height. 


and  draw  the  ftraight  i  line  ,v~,  which  iLi  . 

two  Arches  x  and  z,  and  that  Line  *  z  jly  ^ 11  ;lHj 

the  Inclination  of  the  /lx is  to  th cfubjld^  -*j  ‘h0jnt: 
having  drawn  IT.^  perpendicular  to .v z  h^111  .H.r. 

E,  and  from  the  Point  the  ftraight  lane  -  ‘ul[ 


+  'HIVI  •■Will  1  ^  .  M 

pcndiculur  to  the  fitbJlyLv  Line  >'•  ^  V  m  ^  the 

be  the  Koot  of  the  Style,  wlicivui  1  /. 
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rt  If  we  would  have  the  Hours  (hewn  only  by  the 
Shadow  of  the  Point  of  the  Style,  we  muft  make,  and 
lace  it  after  fuch  a  Manner,  as  may  ferve  without 
*hanCTing  it',  and  though  we  can  give  it  various  Forms, 
c,  is  to  make  it  waved  to  the  End,  that  the  Sha- 
dow  thereof  may  not  unite  with  the  Hour  Lines  in  any 
Place,  and  that  we  may  always  know,  that  it  is  only 
Shadow  of  the  Point  that  ferves  to  fhew  the  Hours, 
gut  if  we  would  have  a  Portion,  of  the  Axis  to  fhew 
jhe  Hours,  and  that  the  Axis  be  reprefented  by  an 
Iron  Rod,  the  Style  we  have  placed  ought  to  have  the 
Point  very  fmall,  that  it  may  enter  into  a  little  Hole 
made  in  the  Rod,  fo  as  the  Point  of  the  Style,  may 
cxadUy  anfwer  to  the  Middle  of  the  Thicknefs  of  the 
Rod  ;  the  Style  may  remain  if  we  would  have  it  to  fup- 
port  the  Axis  but  if  the  Axis  be  not  very  long,  and 
if  ir  be  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  itfelf  alone,  being 
fattened  at  one  End,  we  may  take  away  the  Style 
when  the  Axis  is  fix’d  on  the  Surface  of  the  Dial.  We 
may  do  the  fame,  if  we  fatten 'to  the  End  of  the  Style 
a  Point  of  an  Iron^  Wire,  which  there  may  be  very 
final!,  and  take  but  half  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Rod,  fo 
as  the  Dial  being  drawn  to  that  Point,  there  remains 
nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  take  it  away  to  place  die 
Jxis,  the  Middle  of  the  Thicknefs  whereof  ought  to 
anfwer  to  that  Point  j  therefore,  whether  the  Style  re¬ 
mains  to  uphold  the  Axis ,  or  whether  we  take  it  away 
when  the  Axis  is  fix’d  in  its  Place,  we  muft  fatten  it  to 
the  End  of  the  Style  to  ftay  it,  which  ought  to  anfwer 
to  the  Center  of  the  Dial ,  if  it  has  any. 

The  Rod  which  ferves  for  the  Axis,  may  be  made 
as  mark’d  in  the  Figure,  fo  as  the  Hole  fignified  by  A, 
Fig.  33.  can  be  made  to  lodge  the  Point  of  the  Style  ; 
and  that  it  may  be  let  in  as  far  as  the  Middle  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Rod,  the  Point  B,  which  anfwcrs  alfo 
to  theMiddle  of  the  Rod,  ought  to  be  applied  exactly 
to  the  Center  of  the  Dial:  This  Rod  being  thus  flay’d 
at  .the  Point  B,  and  at  the  Point  A,  we  muft  fatten 
the  Foot  on  the  Plane  of  the  Dial.  But  if  we  would 
not  have  a  Foot  to  the  Axis ,  as  G,  and  that  we  would 
only  fix  the  Rod  to  the  Center  of  the  Dial ,  we  muft 
draw  various  Lines,  which  may  pafs  by  the  Center 
of  the  Dial ,  and  ftay  the  Rod  on  the  Point  of  the  Style 
A,  fo  that  the  End  may  enter  in  a  Hole  made  in  the 
Plane  of  the  Dial ,  at  the  Place  of  the  Center,  and  be 
divided  by  the  Middle  of  its  Thicknefs,  by  each  Line 
that  paffes  by  the  Center. 

If  we  make  ufc  of  a  thin  Plate,  cut  according  to 
the  Inclination  of  the  Axis  with  die  fnbjlylar  Line  •,  it 
muft  be  fet  perpendicularly  on  the  Plane  of  the  Dial, 
in  applying  one  of  its  Sides  to  the  fnbjlylar  Line ,  and 
the  other  Line  pafiing  by  the  Point  of  the  Style  fhall 
ferve  for  the  Axis. 

Thus  far  wc  have  inft nutted  our  Pupils  who  defign 
to  make  fomc  Progrcfs  in  the  Art  of  Dialling ,  in  all 
the  general  and  particular  Rules  belonging  to  that  Art ; 
and  thereby  rendered  them  capable  to  draw  all  the 
different  Lines  which  compofc  a  Sun-Dial.  I  propofe 
no  particular  Conftrudtion  on  the  horizontal  and  verti¬ 
cal  Planes,  which  only  gives  particular  Rules  for  eacli 
Cafe1,  and  which,  in  the  ordinary  Way  happens  very 
feldom  •,  therefore  thefe  Methods  arc  for  all  Sorts  of 
Planes  indifferently  confidered.  I  know  very  well 
that  there  are  various  Cafes  where  wc  might  find 
Abridgments,  but  thefe  Abridgments  confilt  only  in 
certain  Lines  and  Points,  which  come  to  be  united  in 
the  general  Practices  which  I  have  given  here. 

Dials  are  alfo  drawn  by  Reflexion ,  in  making  Ufc 
of  a  Imall  Piece  of  polifii’d  Metal,  very  even  and  flat  •, 
of  a  round  Form,  and  of  about  an  eighth  Part  of  an 
Inch  in  Diameter,  and  having  placed  and  fattened  it 
in  a  (table  Place,  wc  mark  the  Points  of  Li g ht  on  the 
Plane  where  we  defign  to  draw  the  Dial,  which  ferve 
inftead  of  the  Points  of  Shadow  *,  the  Middle  of  the 
Mirror  or  Glafs,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  Point 
of  a  Style,  whereof  wc  find  the  Foot  in  drawing  from 
the  Middle  of  the  Glafs,  a  Line  perpendicular  to  the 
Plane  of  the  Dial  \  the  Point  where  this  Line  meets 
'vith  the  Plane  of  the  Dial ,  fhall  be  the  Foot  of  the 
Style,  We  may  find  the  fnbjlylar  Line ,  the  cquinoc - 
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tial  Line ,  the  Center  of  the  Dial  and  Meridian >  by 
the  Practices  where  we  make  no  Ufe  of  the  horizontal 
Line,  nor  of  the  Height  of  the  Pole. 

Having  found  the  equinoctial  Line,  arid  the  Point 
where  the  meridian  Line  interfe&s  it,  we  draw  the' 
Hours,  following  the  Methods  heretefore  deferib’d.  • 

Note ,  That  if  the  Inclination  of  the  Glafs  be  never  to 
little  chang’d,  it  will  caufe  a  confiderable  Alteration 
in  the  Dial ;  therefore  this  Sort  of  Dials,  feldom  lafts 
many  Years  in  good  Condition  ;  but  there  always 
happens  fome  Alteration  to  the  Wall  on  which  they 
are  fix’d.  But  if  in  die  Place  of  the  Glafs,  we  fill 
fome  fmall  Veflel,  either  of  Glafs  or  Potter’s  Earth, 
of  about  an  Inch  in  Diameter,  with  Water  or  Quick- 
Silver,  that  Veflel  being  put  upon  a  Place  mark’d 
on  fome  Tranfum  of  a  Window,  or  the  like,  fhall 
give  the  Hours  on  the  Dial. 


Bcfides  Sun-Dials,  there  is  a  Nocturnal,  or  Night- 
Dial,  which  fliews  the  Hours  of  the  Night  •  of  this 
there  are  two  Kinds,  Lunar  and  Si  derial. 

The  Moon-Dial,  or  Lunar-Dial,  is  that  which 
fhews  the  Hours  of  the  Night,  by  Means  of  the  Light 
or  Shadow  of  die  Moon,  projected'  thereon  from  an 
Index. 

To  deferibe  a  Moon-Dial,  fuppofe,  e.  g.  a  hori¬ 
zontal  Moon-Dial ;  there  muft  be  drawn  firft  a  horizon¬ 
tal  Sun-Dial ,  then  two  Perpendiculars  erected  to  the 
Line  of  12  o’Clock,  and  dividing  the  Interval  into  12 
equal  Parts,  through  the  feveral  Points  of  Divifion, 
there  muft  be  drawn  Lines  parallel  thereto.  Now  ap¬ 
propriating  the  firft  Line  to  the  Day  of  the  New-Moon, 
and  the  fecond,  to  die  Day  when  the  Moon  comes  an 
Hour  later  to  the  Meridian  than  the  Sun  ;  their  Inter- 
fe&ions  with  the  Hour- Lines  will  give  Points,  through 
which  draw  a  curve  Line  12  12,  for  the  meridian 
Line  of  the  Moon.  After  the  like  Manner  are  deter¬ 
mined  the  Hour-Lines  1  1,  22,  33,  &c.  which  the- 
the  Shadow  of  the  Moon,  projected  from  the  Style  of 
the  Dial,  interfe&s  at  the  refpe&ive  Hours.  We  muft 
blot  out  the  Hour  Lines  of  the  Sun-Dial,  together, 
with  the  Perpendiculars,  whereby  the  Lunar-Hours 
were  drawn,  and  divide  the  Interval  by  other  parallel 
Lines  into  15  equal  Parts,  anfwering  to  the  15  Days1 
between  New  and  Full-Moon.  Laftly,  to  thefe 
Lines  we  muft  write  the  feveral  Days  of  the  Moon’s 
Age.  Now  the  Moon’s  Age  being  learned  from  our 
Calendar  •,  the  Intcrfcdlion  of  the  Line  of  the  Moon’s 
Age,  with  the  Lunar  Hour-Lines,  will  give  the  Hour 
of  the  Night. 

We  draw  a  portable  Moon-Dial,  by  deferibing  a 
Circle  on  a  Plane  that  may  be  rais’d  according  to  the 
Elevation  of  the  Equator,  and  dividing  its  Circumfe¬ 
rence  into  29  equal  Parts.  From  the  fame  Center  wc 
deferibe  another  moveable  Circle,  which  wc  divide  in¬ 
to  24  equal  Parts,  or  Hours.  In  the  Center  wc  credt 
an  Index,  as  for  an  equinoctial  Dial.  This  Dial  being 
daily  placed  after  the  Manner  of  an  equinoctial  Dial, 
and  the  12  o’Clock  Line  brought  to  the  Line  of  the 
Moon’s  Age  :  The  Shadow  of  the  Index  will  give  the 
Hour. 

To  find  the  Hour  of  the  Night  by  rt  Sun-Dial,  we 
oblervc  the  Hour  which  the  Shadow  of  the  Index 
points  at  by  Moon-Light ;  find  the  Moon’s  Age  in 
the  Calendar ,  and  multiply  the  Number  of  the  Days 
by  three- fourths,  the  Produdt  is  the  Number  of  Hours, 
to  be  added  by  the  Hours  fliewn  by  the  Shadow,  to 
give  the  Hour  requir’d. 

There  are  alfo  Ring-Dials,  and  quadrantal-Dials , 

A  Ri no-Dial,  in  a  Kind  of  Dial  ufually  fmall  and 
portable,  confiding  of  a  Brafs-Ring,  or  Rim,  feldom 
exceeding  two  Indies  in  Diameter,  and  one  Third  of  an 
Inch  in. Breadth.  In  a  Point  of  this  Rim  is  a  Hole, 
through  which  the  Sun-Beams  being  received,  make, 
a  lucid  Speck  on  the  Concavity  of  the  oppofitc  Semi¬ 
circle,  which  gives  the  Hour  of  the  Day  in  the  Divi- 
fions  marked  therein  ;  but  it  only  holds  Good  about  the 
Time  of  the  Equinox.  To  have  the  Dial  perform 
throughout  the  whole  Year,  the  Hole  is  made  move- 
able  i  and  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiack?  or  the  Days  of 
1 o  M  the 
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the  Month  are  mark’d  on  the  convex  Side  of  the 
Ring,  by  Means  whereof,  the  Dial  is  rectified  for  die 
Time.  To  ufe  it,  put  the  moveable  Hole  to  the 
Day  of  the  Month,  or  the  Degree  of  the  Zodiack  the 
Sun  is  in  *  then  fufpending  it  by  the  little  Ring,  turn 
it  towards  the  Sun,  till  his  Rays,  as  before,  point  out 
the  Hour  among  the  Divifions  on  the  Infide. 

An  universal  or  afironomical  Ring-Dial,  is  a  Ring- 
Dial  which  ferves  to  find  the  Hour  of  the  Day  in  any 
Part  of  the  EartJi ;  whereas  the  former  is  confin’d  to 
a  certain  Latitude.  It  confifts  of  two  Rings,  or  fiat 
Circles,  from  two  to  fix  Inches  in  Diameter ;  and 
their  Breadth,  proportionable.  The  outward 

Ring  reprefents  the  Meridian  of  any  Place  you  are  at  •, 
and  contains  two  Divific/ns  of  90  Degrees  each,  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofite  to  one  another  ;  ferving,  the  one 
from  the  Equator  to  the  North,  the  other  to  the  South 
Pole.  The  inner  Ring  reprefents  the  Equator,  and 
turns  exactly  within  the  outer,  by  Means  of  two  Pi¬ 
vots  in  each  Ring  at  the  Hour  of  12.  Acrofs  the 
two  Circles,  goes  a  thin  Riglet  or  Bridge,  with  a  Cur- 
for,  that  Aides  along  the  Middle  of  the  Bridge.  In  the 
Curfor  is  a  little  Hole  for  the  Sun'  to  fhine  through. 
The  Middle  of  this  Bridge  is  conceived  as  the  Axis 
of  die  World,  and  the  Extremities  as  the  Poles  ;  and 
on  the  one  Side  are  drawn  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiack, 
and  on  the  other,  the  Days  of  the  Month.  In  the 
Edge  of  the  Meridian  Hides  a  Piece,  to  which  is  fitted 

a  Ring  to  fufpend  the  Inftrument  by. 

To  ufe  this  univerfal  Ring-Dial,  we  muff  place  the 
Line  which  is  on  the  Middle  of  the  Hiding  Piece,  over 
the  Degree  of  Latitude  of  the  Place  (for  Example  51 
Degrees  for  London )  and  put  the  Line  which  crofles 
the  Hole  of  the  Curfor  to  the  Degree  of  the  Sign,  or 
Day  of  the  Month.  Then  wc  open  the  Inftrument, 
fo  as  the  two  Rings  be  at  right  Angles  to  each  o- 
thcr,  and  fufpend  it  by  the  Rings,  that  the  Axis  of 
the  Dial,  reprefented  by  the  Middle  of  the  Bridge, 
may  be  parallel  to  the  Axis  of  the  World.  Afterwards 
we  turn  the  flat  Side  of  the  Bridge  towards  the  Sun,  fo 
as  his  Rays  ftriking  through  the  little  Hole  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Curfor,  fall  exactly  on  a  Line  drawn  round 
the  Middle  of  the  concave  Surface  of  the  inner  Ring ; 
in  which  Cafe,  the  bright  Spot  fhews  the  Hour  of  the 
Day  in  the  faid  concave  Surface  of  the  Ring. 

Note,  That  the  Hour  of  1 2  is  not  fhewn  by  this  Dial, 
by  Rcaibn  the  outer  Circle  being  then  in  the  Plane 
of  the  Meridian,  hinders  the  Sun’s  Rays  from  fal¬ 
ling  on  the  inner  Circle  ;  nor  will  this  Dial  fiiew  the 
Hour  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  EquinobVtal,  by  Reafon 
Iiis  Rays,  then,  fall  parallel  to  the  Plane  of  the  in¬ 
ner  Circle. 

Qu  apiunt  a  i.-D  1  a l,  or  boro  dill ical  Quadrant ,  is 
a  pretty  commodious  Inftrument,  thus  called  from  its 
Ufe  in  telling  the  Hour  of  the  Day.  Its  Conftrudfcion 
is  lb  Ample  and  cafy,  and  its  Application  lb  ready, 
that  we  lhall  dcicribc  it  both  for  the  Ufe  of  lome  who 
may  want  other  Convenicncies,  cfpccial ly  Authors, 
who  are  feldom  rich  enough  to  purchafc  a  Watch. 

We  firit  make  a  Quadrant ,  and  Irom  the  Center 
of  that  Quadrant,  whofe  Limb  is  divided  into  90 
Degrees,  we  delcribe  feven  conccntrick  Circles  at  In¬ 
tervals  at  Plea  lure,  and  to  thefe  add  the  Signs  of  the 
Zodiack ,  in  the  Order  they  arc  reprefented  in  the 
Scheme.  Secondly,  applying  a  Ruler  to  the  Centre 
and  the  Limb,  we  mark  upon  the  feveral  Parallels,  the 
Degrees  correfponding  to  the  Altitude  of  the  Sun  when 
therein,  for  the  given  Hours;  we  conneft  the  Points 
belonging  to  the  fame  Hour  with  a  curve  Line,  to 
which  we  add  the  Number  of  the  Hour.  We  fit  a 
Couple  of  Sights  to  the  Radius  and  tic  a  Thread  with 
a  Plummet  to  the  Center  of  the  Quadrant ,  and  upon 
tlu:  'Hi read  a  Beat!  to  Hide. 

If  now  the  Bead  be  brought  to  the  Parallel  wherein 
the  Sun  is,  and  the  Quadrant  directed  to  the  Sun  till 
a  vifual  Kay  pafl’es  through  the  Sight,  the  Bead  will 
Jliew  the  J  lour  %  for  the  Plummet  in  this  Situation 
cuts  all  the  Parallels  in  the  Degrees  correfponding  to 
the  Sun’s  Altitude :  Since,  then,  the  Bead  is  in  the 


Parallel  which  the  Sun  then  deferihe*-  „  , 

Degrees  of  Altitude  to  which  the  Sun  thro’  ^ 
very  Hour,  there  pafs  Hour-Lines-  rit ^ 
fhew  the  prefent  Hour.  —  Some  perfons 

mighty  nice,  reprefent  the  Hour-Lines  bv  A  T  not 
a  Circle,  or  even  by  ftreight  Lines ;  and  of 

any  fenfible  Error.  ^at  Wlthout 

There  is  alfo  a  Method  of  making  1 
Fingers  and  the  Hand,  which  is  done  thus  T? the 
Straw,  or  fuch  like  Thing,  of  the  Length  nf  k  a 

dex,  or  fecond  Finger ;  hold  this  Straw  verv  ri^'  t' 
tween  the  Thumb  and  die  Forefinger  tL 

forth  the  Hand,  and  turn  your  Back  and 
the  Hand  towards  the  Sun,  fo  that  the  qj,  j 
the  Mufcle,  which  is  under  the  Thumb  1 
Line  of  Life,  which  is  between  the  Middle  of  th  ^ 
other  great  Lines,  which  is  feen  in  the  Palm  r tW) 
Hand  ;  this  done,  the  End  of  the  Shadow  e 
what  a  Clock  it  is  ;  for  at  the  End  of  the  faftp  ” 
is  Seven  in  the  Morning  or  Five  in  the  Evenin*  C 

End  of  the  Ring-Finger  it  is  Eight  in  the  Morning  ^ 
Four  in  the  Evening.;  at  the  End  of  the  Me  r  ’  °r 
or  firft  Joint,  it  is  Nine  in  the  Morning,  or  Thr^ 
the  Afternoon;  Ten  and  Two  at  the  fecond  r  m 
Eleven  and  One  at  the  third  Joint,  and  Mid-dav  bl!  ’ 
End  following,  which  comes  from  the  End  of  the 

The  Antiquity  of  Dials  “is  beyond  Doubt-  So ** 
attribute  their  Invention  to  Anaximenes  Mlefim  •  and 
others  to  Thales .  Vitruvius  mentions  one  made  b 
the  antient  Chaldee  Hiftorian  Berofus ,  on  a  redinino- 
Plane,  almoft  parallel  to  the  Equinoftial.  /Irijtarcim 
Samius  invented  the  hemifpherial  Dial  And  there 
were  fome  fpherical  ones  with  a  Needle  for  a  Gnomon 
The  Difcus  of  Arift archus  was  an  horizontal  Die.! 
with  its  Limb  rais’d  up  all  around,  to  prevent  the  Sha¬ 
dow  ftretching  too  far  :  But  it  was  late  ere  the  Ro¬ 
mans  became  acquainted  with  Dials.  The  firft  Sun 
Dial  at  Rome  was  fet  up  by  Papyri  us  Curfor ,  about  the 
Year  of  the  City  460,  before  which  Time,  fays  P/riv, 
there  is  no  Mention  of  any  Account  of  Time,  but  by 
the  Sun’s  rifing  and  fetting ;  it  was  let  up  at  or  near 
the  Temple  of  Quirinus,  but  went  ill:  About 30  Years 
after,  M.  Valerius  Meffala  being  Conful,  broug/ir  out 
of  Sicily  another  Dial,  which  he  fet  up  on  a  Pillar  near 
the  Roftrum  ;  but  for  Want  of  its  being  made  for  that 
Latitude,  it  could  not  go  true.  They  made  ufe  of  it 
99  Years,  till  Martins  Philippas  fet  up  another  more 
exadt. 

But  there  feem  to  have  been  Dials  among  the  Jews 
much  earlier  than  any  of  thefe.  Witncls  the  Dial  of 
Ahaz,  who  began  to  reign  400  Years  before  Alexan¬ 
der^  and  within  1 2  Years  of  the  Building  of  Rom. 

The  firft  pro  felled  Writer  on  Dialling,  is  Chviits, 
who  demonftrates  all,  both  die  Theory  and  the  Ope¬ 
rations,  after  the  rigid  Manner  of  the  antient  Mathe¬ 
maticians  ;  but  fo  intricately,  that  no  Body,  we  dare 
fay,  ever  read  them  all.  Dechales  and  Ozanam,  give 
much  cafier  in  their  Courfes,  and  JVolfius  in  his  Me- 
ments.  M.  Picard  lias  given  a  new  Method  of  making 
large  Dials,  by  calculating  the  Hour-lines  j  and  M. 
dc  !a  Hire,  in  his  Dialing,  printed  in  1683,  a  Geo¬ 
metrical  Method  of  drawing  Hour-lines,  from  certain 
Points  determined  by  Obfervation.  Eberhardus  Wt\- 
pertts,  in  1625,  publilhed  his  Dialling,  wherein  he  lays 
down  a  Method  of  drawing  the  primary  Dials  o'1  ;i 
very  cafy  Foundation  :  The  lame  foundation  is  de¬ 
fer  i  bed  at  length  by  Sebaftian  Muuftcr,  in  his  RtnlifflMta 
Mathematica,  publifhed  in  1551.  Sturmius  vs\  5  b 7 y 
pubii fhec)  a  n e w  Ed i ti o n  of  PV el p  crush  Vi ulLjS ’» .w.lt  1 
the  Addition  of  a  whole  fecond  Part,  about  inclining 
and  declining  Dials ,  &c.  In  1708,  the  limie  vVojv 
with  Stumius's  Additions,  was  rcpublilhM  with  t  u 
Addition  of  a  fourth  Part,  containing  Picard  s  atu 
dc  la  Hire's  Methods  of  drawing  large  Duds,  wh'c 1 
makes  much  the  belt  and  fullefl  Book  on  the  Su  jc 
Peter  fin ,  Michael,  and  Muller ,  have  each  wtotc  on 
Dialling,  in  the  German  Tongue  ;  Cacl/ws  w  0 
rologiographia  Plana,  pri n  ted  in  1689;  Gtf ueppevus , 
in  his  Gnomonica  Mechanic  a,  and  Won,  in  ins  U  e  0 
Mathematical  Inftrument s.  ^ 
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«  «  < 

„  «  mutation,  is  a  Branch  of  Chymiftry,  of 

Nti*  Tht  have  Riven  an  ample  Method,  and  very  well 

C1ICtUake  any  father  Notice  of  it  under  this  Letter 


fince.it  contains  nothing 
of  what  I  have  faid  already, 
void  as  much  as  poffiblc. 


elfe  but  a  Repetifioh 
which  I  defign  to  a- 


DIVING , 


DIVING,  is  the  Art,  or  A<5ti  of  defcending  foft- 
Iy  under  Water,  to  a  confiderable  Depth,  and 

jcr  there  fome  confiderable  Time. 

UU  This  Art  owes  its  firft  Invention  to  Avarice  and 
fireedinefs  of  Gain,  fmce  it  is  chiefly  pradtifed  upon 
Wrecks  to  recover  the  Riches  which  the  Sea  has  :by«u- 
lowed,  which  could  never  have  been  done,  without 
fome  Contrivances  had  been  found,  to  furnish  the 
Diver  with  frefli  Air,  without  which,  he  muft  either 
make  a  very  fhort  Stay  under  Water,  or  perifh.  Se¬ 
veral  Machines  have  been  contrived  for  that  Purpofe, 
viz.  double  flexible  Pipes,  to  circulate  the  Air  down  in- 
to  a  Cavity  inciofing  the  Diver  ;  Diving-Bells  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Forms,  fcfc. 

The  double  flexible  Pipes ,  were  made,  one  to  receive 
the  Air,  which  was  forced  into  it  with  Bellows,  and 
the  other,  to  expel  the  Air,  fo  that  the  firft  did  the 
Office  of  Inspiration ,  and  the  laft  that  of  Expiration. 
Thofe  two  Pipes  were  adapted  to  a  Cavity  which  en- 
compafs’d  theDiver ,  like  an  Armour,  and  whofe  Office, 
was,  not  only  to  circulate  the  Air,  but  like  wife,  to 
protect  him  againft  the  two  violent  Preflures  of  the 
Water,  which  otherwife,  would  infallibly  obftrucft  the 
Dilatation  of  the  Thorax,  and  confequently  intercept 

the  Refpiration . 

But  as  this  Machine  was  not  made  to  cover  all  the 
Limbs,  but  on  the  contrary,  left  fome  of  them  bare ; 
and  it  being  made  tight  with  Leather,  at  the  Junctures, 
it  was  fuhject  to  feveral  Inconveniencies,  and  expos  d 
the  Diver  to  fome  very  imminent  Dangers,  efpecially 
if  he  was  let  down  deeper  than  three  Fathoms  of  Wa¬ 
ter-,  for  then  the  Water  embracing  too  clofely  the  naked 
Limbs,  and  prefiing  too  ftrongly  upon  the  Junctures, 
hinder’d  the  Dilatation  of  the  Veflels,  and  thereby  ob- 
llrufted  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood;  add  to  this,  that 
if  the  feveral  Pieces  which  compos’d  that  Machine, 
were  not  joined  very  clofe  together,  fo  as  to  leave  the 
lcaft  Vacancy,  the  Water  would  have  rufhed  in,  and 
inftantly  fill’d  the  whole  Machine,  to  the  great  Dan¬ 
ger  of  the  Diver's  Life. 

To  remedy  thofe  great  Inconveniencies,  another 
Machine  was  invented,  called  a  Diving-Bell ,  made  in 
Form  of  a  truncated  Cone,  the  fmallcr  Bafe  whereof  is 
clos’d,  and  the  larger  open.  This  Bell  muft  be  poiz’d 
with  Lead,  and  fo  fufpended,  that  it  may  fink  full  of 
Air  with  its  open  Bafis  downwards,  and  as  near  as  may 
be,  in  a  Situation  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  fo  as  to 
clofe  with  the  Surface  of  the  Water  all  at  once.  In 
this  the  Diver  is  conveyed  to  any  reafonablc  Depth, 
and  links  down,  fetting,  with  the  Air  included  ; 
and  if  the  Cavity  of  the  Veflcl  can  contain  a  Tun  of 
Air,  a  Angle  Man  nvay  remain  a  lull  Hour,  at  five 
or  fix  Fathoms  deep,  without  much  Inconvenience, 
hut  the  lower  he  goes,  flill  the  included  Aircontradls 
itfelf,  according  to  the  Weight  of  the  Water  that  com- 
prefles  it ;  fo  as  at  thirty  three  Feet  deep,  the  Bell  be¬ 
comes  half  full  of  Water  ;  the  Prcflurc  of  the  incum¬ 
bent  Air  being  then  equal  to  that  of  the  Atmofphcrc, 
and  at  all  other  Depths  the  Space  occupied  by  the 
comprelled  Air  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Bell ,  will  be 
10  the  under  Space  of  its  Capacity  fill'd  with  Water; 
as  thirty  three  Feet  to  the  Depth  of  the  Surface  of  the 
Water  in  the  Bell  below  the  common  Surface  thereof. 
And  this  condcnfcd  Air  being  taken  in  with  the  Breath, 
foon  mfmuates  itfelf  into  all  the  Cavities  of  the  Body, 
nml  has  no  ill  Fifed-,  provided  the  Bell  be  permitted 

^  defeend  fo  flowlv,  as  to  allow  Time  for  that  Pur¬ 
pofe.  ? 

This  Machine  is  nor,  however,  without  its  Incon¬ 


venience,  which  is  Found  in  the  Ears,  within  whicli 
there  are  Cavities  which  open  only  outwards,  and  that 
by  Pores  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  give  Admiffion  even  to 
the  Air  itfelf,  unlels  they  be  dilated  and  diftended  by- 
a  confiderable  Force.  Hence  on  the  firft  Defcerft  of 
the  Belly  a  Preflure  begins  to  be  felt  on  each  Ean* 
which  by  Degrees  grows  painful,  till  the  Force  over¬ 
coming  the  Obftacle,  what  conftringes  thefe  Pores,’ 
yields  to  the  Preffure,  and  by  letting  fome  condenfed 
Air  flip  in,  gives  immediate  Eafe,  though  the  Pain  is 
renewed  when  the  Bell  defeends  lower;  which  Pain  is 
again  eas’d  in  the  fame  Manner  as  before. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  H r alley ,  to  obviate  thefe  incon¬ 
veniencies,  contrived  fome  further  Apparatus,  where¬ 
by  not  only  to  recruit  and  refrefh  the  Air,  from  Time 
to  Time,  but  alfo  to  keep  the  Water  wholly  out  of  it  a t 
any  Depth,  which  he  effected  in  this  Manner :  His 
Diving-Bell  was  of  Wood,  about  fixty  cubickFeet  in 
its  Concavity,  coated  externally  with  Lead  fo  heavy 
that  it  would  fink  empty ;  a  particular  Weight  being 
diftributed  about  its  Bottom,  to  make  it  defeend  per¬ 
pendicularly,  and  no  otherwife.  In  the  Top  was  fix¬ 
ed  a  Glafs  like  a  Window,  to  let  in  Light  from  above, 
with  a  Cock  to  let  out  the  hot  Air:  And  below,  about 
a  Yard  under  the  Belly  was  a  Stage  fufpended  from  it 
by  three  Ropes,  each  charg’d  with  an  hundred  Weight 
to  keep  it  fteady.  To  fuppiy  Air  to  this  Bell  when 
under  Water,  lie  had  a  Couple  of  Barrels  holding 
thirty-fix  Gallons  a-piece,  cafed  with  Lead  fo  as  to  fink 
empty,  each  having  a  Bung-Hole  at  Bottom  to  let  in 
the  Air  as  they  defeended,  and  let  it  out  again  as  they 
were  drawn  up.  In  the  Top  of  the  Barrel  Was  another 
Hole,  to  which  was  fix’d  a  leathern  Pipe,-  or  Nofes 
long  enough  to  hang  below  the  Bung-Hole  ;  being 
kept  down  by  a  Weight  appended.  So  that  the  Air 
driven  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Barrel  by  the  Encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  Water,  in  the  Defce/it,  could  not  efcape 
up  this  Pipe,  unlels  the  lower  End  was  lifted  up. 

Thefe  Air-Barrels  were  fitted  with  Tackle,  to  make 
them  rife  and  fall  alternately,  like  two  Buckets ;  being 
directed  in  their  Defcent  by  Lines  faftened  to  the  un¬ 
der  Edge  of  the  Bell ;  fo  that  they  come  readily  to  the 
Hand  of  a  Man,  placed  on  the  Stage  to  receive  them  ; 
and  who  taking  up  the  Ends  of  the  Pipes,  as  foon  as 
they  come  above  the  Surface  of  the  Air  in  the  Bar¬ 
rels,  all  the  Air  inclofed  in  the  Surface  thereof,  was 
blown  forcibly  into  the  Belly  the  Water  taking  its 
Place.  One  Barrel  thus  receiv’d  and  emptied,  upon 
a  Signal  given  it  was  drawn  up,  and  at  the  lame  Tittle 
the  other  let  down  ;  by  which  alternate  Succcfllon, 
frefli  Air  was  furnifh’d  fo  plentifully,  that  the  learned 
Dodtor  himfelf  was  one  of  five,  who  were  altogether 
in  9  or  io  Fathoms  deep  of  Water,  for  about  an 
Hour  and  a  half,  without  the  lead  Inconvenience  ;  the 
whole  Cavity  of  the  Bell  being  perfectly  dry.  All  the 
Precaution  he  obferved,  was  to  be  Jet  down  gradually, 
about  twelve  Foot  at  a  Time,  and  thefi  to  ftbp,  and 
drive  out  the  Water  that  had  enter’d  by  taking  in  four 
or  five  Barrels  of  frefli  Air  before  lie  defeended  far¬ 
ther.  And  being  arriv’d  at  die  Deptli  intended,  lie 
let  out  as  much  of  the  hot  Air  that  had  been  breathed, 
as  each  Barrel  would  replace  with  cold,  by  Means  of 
the  Cock  at  the  Top  of  the  Bell ;  through  whofe 
Aperture,  though  very  fmall,  the  Air  would  rufli 
with  fo  much  Impctuofity,  as  to  make  the  Surface  of 
the  Sea  boil. 

Thus  he  found  any  Thing  Could  be  done,  that  was 
requir’d  to  be  clone  underneath  ;  and  by  taking  off  die 
Stage,  he  could  for  a  Space  as  wide  as  the  Circuit  of 

the 
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the  Se//,  lav  tlie  Bottom  of  the  Sea  fa  far  dry-,  ^not 
to  be  over  Shoes  therein.  Befides,  that  by  thy  Glafs 
Window  fo  much  Light  was  tranfmitted,  that,  when 
the  Sea  was  dear,  and  efpecialiy  when  the  Sun  fhone, 
he  could  fee  perfectly  well  to  write  or  read,  much 
more  to  fatten  or  lay  hold  of  any  Thing  under  him, 
that  was  to  be  taken  up.  And  by  the  Return  of  the 
Air  Barrels,  he  often  fent  up  Orders  written  with  an 
Iron  Pen  on  a  Plate  of  Lead,  directing  how  he  would 
be  moved  from  Place  to  Place.  At  other  Times, 
when  the  Water  was  troubled  and  thick,  it  would  be 
as  dark  as  Night  below  but  in  fuch  Cafes  he  was  able 
to  keep  a  Candle  burning  in  the  Bell.  The  fame  Au¬ 
thor  intimates,  that,  by  an  additional  Contrivance,  he 
has  found  it  prafticable  for  a  Diver  to  go  out  of  the 
Bell,  to  a  good  Dittance  from  it,  the  Air  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  him  in  a  continued  Stream  of  fmall  flexible 
Pipes  which  ferve  him  as  a  Clue  to  direft  him  back 
a^ain’to  the  Bell:  So  that  there  feems  little  farther 
wanting  to  the  Perfection  of  Diving :  Though  the  fa¬ 
mous  Corn.  Drebell  had  an  Expedient,  in  fome  Mea- 
fure,  fuperior  to  this.  He  contrived  not  only  a  Vefiel 
to  be  rowed  under  Water,  but  alfo  a  Liquor  to  be 
carried  in  the  Veflel,  which  fupplied  the  Place  of  lrefh 
Air.  The  Veflel  was  made  for  King  J nines  1.  carry¬ 
ing  twelve  Rowers,  befides  the  Palfengers.  It  was 
tried  in  the  River  names ;  and  one  of  the  Pcrfons  m 
that  fubmarine  Navigation,  then  living,  told  it  one 
From  whom  Mr.  Boyle  had  the  Relation  >  who  affuits 
us,  that  he  difeovered  by  a  Phyfician,  who  married 
Drebell's  Daughter,  that  the  Liquor  was  ufecl  from 
Time  to  Time,  when  the  Air  in  the  fubmarine  Boat 
was  clogged  by  the  Breath  of  the  Company,  and  unfit 
for  Refpiration  •,  at  which  Time,  by  unftopping  the 
Vefiel  full  of  this  Liquor,  he  could  fpeedily  reilore  to 
the  troubled  Air  fuch  a  Proportion  of  vital  Parts,  as 
would  make  it  ferve  again  a  good  while.  The  Secret 
of  this  Liquor  Drebell  would  never  difclofe  to  above 
one  Perfon,  who  himfelf  allured  Mr.  Boyle  what  it 

was.  .  _  ,  .  .  . 

That  there  caff  be  fuch  a  Liquor  found,  is  without 

Contradiction  ;  but  that  it  operates,  as  abovemention- 
cd  by  Mr.  Boyle,  is  what  appears  to  me  ridiculous  *, 
for  in  my  Opinion,  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  in¬ 
vent  a  Compofition,  which  could  be  carried  to  that 
Degree  of  Perfection,  as  to  fupply  the  Want  of  the 
Air  we  breathe,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  fame  Ufcs  in 
an  organical  Body,  viz.  in  temnerating  the  too  great 
Impetuofity  of  the  Spirits,  hindering  or  moderating 
the  tod  great  Effcrvci’ccncy  of  the  Humours,  whicli 
enter  into  the  Compolition  of  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood, 
and  hinders  it  from  becoming  a  Duft,  fcfr.  mqch  lefs 
to  fupply  it  with  vital  Spirits,  as  Mr.  Chambers  igno¬ 
rantly  fuppofes  •,  which  vital  Spirits  are. not  carried  by 
the  Air  into  the  Body,  but  arc  formed  in  thq  Body  by 
the  Concomitancy  of  the  Air ;  which  ierves,  only,  in 
that  Operation,  as  a  Refrigeratory  does  to  an  Alem- 
bick-,  /,  c.  to  hinder  that  the  Exaltation  of  thofe  Spi¬ 
rits  from  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood,  ihoukl  be  made  with 
too  much  Precipitation :  Therefore  mull  have  been 
invented  by  Drebell ,  for  no  other  Purpofe  than  to  ra¬ 
tify,  in  his  fubmarine  Boat,  the  Air  which  had  been 
condenfed,  and  clogged  by  the  Breath  of  the  Com¬ 
pany*,  which  Rarefaction  unfolding  the  mtherial  Par¬ 
ticles  from  the  fuliginous  Envelopes  they  had  wrapt 
themfelves  in,  in  palling  and  repairing  through  the 
Lungs,  hindering  the  Infpiration  and  Expiration,  rc- 
ftored  them  to  their  native  A&ivity,  and  rendered 


them  fit  for  the-  fame  Ufes  as  before  ■  \v  I'u 
fadipn  coijlfi  pot  be  done  but  by  Fire  -ul '  Rar?' 
or  artificial  *,  and  which  makes  me  funnnfc 
M’s  Liquor  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  Ipi ri tu ^ 
ration  full  of  igneous  Particles,  which- ?reP2' 
Impetuofity  out  of  the  Vefiel,  when  opened  ^  *ilh 
thick  and  dogged  Atmofphere,  where  bv  th  ^  ^ 
five  Rapidity,  and  continual  Rotation,  lhak^ 
uniting,  and  even  breaking  the  heavieft  Cojlf  i  ^ 
was  compofed  of,  and  which  clogged  i.lt 
ones,  rarined  that  Atmofphere  fo  as  to  be 
breathed  as  before-,  which  Operation  (which 
fame  as  that  of  the  Sun  on  our  natural  Atmofoh  \ 
could  be  repeated,  as  long  as  the  Liquor  h  faff 

fel  could  fupply  the  Boat  with  igneous  Parried  ' 
Therefore  I  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  tha tLntee 
Liquor  was  nothing  more  than  Spirit  of  Kttre  refr 
Bed'  in  an  extraordinary  Manner whofe  igneous  V 
pours.eould  not  be  offenfive  to  the  Company  ‘m  £ 
Boat,  fince  feized  at  their  firft  fallying  out  by  til 
thick  ambient  Atmofphere.  *  ac 

Before  the  Invention  of  thefe  ufeful  and  curious Ma- 
chines,  which  ferve  to -keep  the  Diver  a  conliderablc 
Time  under  Water,  and  carry  him  to  a  very 

Depth,  Diving  was  more  dangerous,  and  not  near  f0 
beneficial,  as  it  has  proved  fince-,  but  as  the  Diver 
could  not  be  kept  long  under  Water,  and  did  not  dare 
to  venture  fo  far,  none  but  Trifles  could  be  dived 

for-,  but  at  prefen  t,  the  heavieft  Things  are  brought 

up  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  fuch  as  Cannon, 
Chefts  of  Gold  and  Silver,  which  by.  Means  of  thofe 
Machines  a  Diver  has  Time  to  rummage  a  Wreck 
for  j  though  a  Ship  lias  been  wrecked,  perhaps,  fince 
a  whole  Century,  or  more:  Which,  to  accompii(h, 
the  Undertaker  for  Diving  muft  know  perfectly  well 
the  Place,  where  the  Ship  he  defigns  to  dive  upon  was 
wrecked,  otherwife  he  muft  exped  to  lofe  his  Time, 
and  to  fpend  his  Money  in  vain :  Though  with  all 
the  Precautions  imaginable.  Divers  have  often  been 
difappointed  ;  which  is  the  Reafon,  perhaps,  why  the 
Art  of  Diving  is  fo  negle&ed  at  prefent,  that  we  hear 
of  none  who  apply  themfelves  to  it.  1  kuw  ten  or 
twelve  Years  ago  ope  Mr.  Row,  who  was  very  expert 
in  that  Art,  and  who  had  dived  on  feveral  Wrecks  on 
the  Coafts  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  very  great 

Succefs, 

Thofe  who  dive  for  Sponges  in  the  Mediterranean, t 
do  not  ufe  fo  much  Precaution,  and  help  themfelves 
by  carrying  down  Spunges  dipt  in  Oil  in  their 
Mouths.  But  confidering  the  fmall  Quantity  of  Air 
that  can  be  contained  in  the  Pores  of  aSpunge,  and 
how  much  that  little  will  be  con  traded  by  the  1  ref- 
fure  of  the  incumbent  Air,  fuch  a  Supply  canno.  long 
fubfift  the  Diver .  For  it  is  found  by  Experiment  m 
a  Gallon  of  Air  included  in  a  Bladder,  and  by  a  upc 
reciprocally  inlpired  and  expired  by  the  Ling*,  c 
comes  unfit  for  Refpiration  in  little  more  ttom  onc 
Minute  of  Time  ;  for  tho*  its  Elaftinty  be  but  hub 
altered  in  palling  the  Lungs,  yet  it  loies  to  mucho at 
as  to  be  rendred  efleete  :  For  Dr.  U  alley  afTures  us  -i 
that  a  naked  Diver  without  a  Spungc,  cannot  r»n.  • 
above  a  couple  of  Minutes  inriolcd  in 
much  longer  with  one, without  fuflocatmg  v 
long  Practice,  near  fo  long:  Ordinary  K10*- 
ning  to  ftific  in  about  hall  a  Minute.  Ik  k  c.  •  * ^ 
the  Depth  be  confiderable,  the  P  reflate  o  * 

on  the  Veflcls  make  the  Eyes  Blood-fhottei , « 

qucncly  occafions  a  Spitting  of  Blood. 


i 


DO  N  AT  I  S  T  S. 


DO  N  AT  I  S  T  S,  thus  denominated  from  their 

Leader  Dovatus ,  Bifiiop  of  Caf<c  Nigr.r,  begun 
in  3 1 1  by  a  Schifin,  occafioned  by  Donat  us  having 
ordained  Majorhms  in  the  room  of  Cacilian ,  who  had 
been  clcdled  Bifiiop  of  Carthage.  But  as  Schifm  leads 

3 


into  ITcrefy  i  Donates  had  fo  pcr- 

hofe  two  unfcparablc  Compnn >  ■  f  -vcra| 

luUifliing  and  maintaining  obll  ut  y 

>iz.  i.  That  Baptifin  confer^  M*That 
that  is,  out  of  the  Soft,  was  i  •  tjicre 
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t]iere  was  no  ^  7  A  |  1  ^  f  4  m  ^  • 

k  Churches  as  proftitute  and  fallen.  Donatus  is 

°  ifed  befides  to  have  given  into  the  Dodrine  of  the 
^C'  ns  with  whom  he  was  clofely  allied  ;  and  accord- 
iL)!(!  ct  Epiphanius ,  Rbeodoret  and  fome  others  ac- 
in|/  the'  Dona  lifts  of  Arianifm.^  But  St.  Auguftin 
8^  to  Count  Boniface,  affirms  that  the  Dona- 

.P  -n  this  Point,  kept  clear  of  the  Errors  of  their 
T  ader  They  were  condemned  in  a  Council  held  at 
Rome  two  Years  after  their  Separation,  and  afterwards 
;n  another  at  Arles  the  Year  following. 

In  344,  under  the  Empire  of  T keodofitis  the  Great , 

there  aroie  a  Schifrn  among  the  Donatifts  themfelves, 
hv  which  they  were  broke  into  two  Parties,  for  Par - 
Jenian  their  Biffiop  being  dead,  fome  eleded  Primian , 
and  were  called  Primianifts  and  others  Maximan , 
called  Maximianfts. 

Aurelius ,  Biffiop  of  Carthage ,  afiemblcd  feveral 
Councils  in  the  Beginning  .of  the  fifth  Century,  to 
procure  a  Re-union  between  them  and  the  Orthodox, 
but  when  he  found  that  inftead  of  being  perfuaded  by 
his  charitable  Sollicitations,  they,  on  the  contrary, 
o-rew  more  infolent  and  more  furious,  the  Emperor 
Honorius ,  at  the  Initances  of  the  African  Biffiops,  pub- 
lilhed  feveral  very  fevere  Ordinances  againft  them, 
which  contributed  more  to  their  Return  to  the  Church, 
than  all  the  Councils  which  had  been  aficmbled  for  the 
fame  Ptirpofe  •,  though  thofe  Ordinances  inffided  no 
corporal  Puniffiments  againft  the  Donatifts ,  but  only 
deprived  them  of  all  the  Honours  they  were  pofMed 
of,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of  being  promoted  to 
any  others ;  which  fhews  that  the  propereft  Means  to 
exterminate  Herefy  and  Schifm,  is  not  to  force  the 
Heretic ks  in  tiieir  Belief  ;  in  which  the  Authority  of 
Princes,  and  Torments  render  them  more,  obfti- 
nate,  and  even  ferve  to  give  them  more  Credit  among 
die  People :  But  that  the  Privation  of  publick  Ho¬ 
nours,  and  the  Incapacity  of  enjoying  the  Benefits  of 
a  Civil  Society,  conquer  fooner  thofe  who  arc  more 
fenfible  to  the  Advantages  of  this  tranfitory  Life  than 
to  Religion.  Since  Auguftin  who  had,  till  then,  been 
of  Opinion,  that  no  other  Arms  ought  to  have  been 
employed  againft  them  but  thole  ol  the  divine  Word, 
found,  by  the  good  Efteds  of  thofe  Laws  we  mention, 
that  he  had  been  miftaken  on  that  Article.  He  wrote  on 
that  Subjed  an  excellent  Letter  to  Vincent  who  was  a 
Donatift  *,  where  he  fhews,  4  that  it  would  be  return- 

<  ‘mg  Evil  for  Evil,  if  the  Catholicks  were  not  to  cn- 
1  dcavour  to  keep  in  Awe  through  Fear,  thofe  by 
‘  whom  they  have  been  fo  burbaroufiy  ufed,  .and  who 
‘  cannot  be  hindered  from  continuing  their  Violences, 

<  but  by  the  Menaces  of  Princes.  That  Fear  mult  be 
‘  joined  to  Inftrudion  *  bccaufe  if  the  Hcreticks  were 
‘  only  frighted  without  being  inftruded,  it  would  be 
4  a  Tyranny,  and  not  a  lalutary  Conduct  for  their 
1  Salvation  ;  that  all  thole  who  forgive,  are  not  tiue 
1  Friends  ;  as  thole  that  wound  arc  not  always 
4  Enemies  j  and  that  it  is  better  to  love  with  Severity 
‘  than  to  deceive  with  Meeknefs •,  that  God  not  only 
4  inttruds  us  with  Benignity,  but  frightens  us  likcwile, 

4  .with  Menaces  :  La  Illy,  that  feveral  are  only  kept  in 
4  Lonatus' s  Schifm ,  either  through  Shame,  or  by 
4  Cuftom,  or  by  the  Violence  of  their  Brethren  ■,  and 
4  that  the  imperial  Laws  remedy  all  thofe  Excufes, 

4  by  the  Terror  of  the  Pains  which  awake  thofe  who 
1  are  nficep,  and  haften  thofe  who  are  loth  to  ilcfert  a 
‘  Party .  * 

Among  the  Donatifts,  whom  thofe  Laws  could  not 
perfuade  to  abandon  their  Schifm,  feveral  carrying 
Things  to  Extremity,  took  Arms  againfl  the  Ortho¬ 
dox,  and  exercis’d  on  thole  they  could  feizc,  all  the 
Cruelties  their  Rage  could  devife.  The  molt  modeft 
among  them  contented  themfelves  with  complaining, 
that  the  Orthodox  had  claimed  the  Authority  ol'  the 
kmperor,  in  an  All  air  purely  of  Religion  •,  to  which 
^t.  Auguftin  anfwercd  as  above  related. 

In  40H,  the  Emperor  Honorius,  was  obliged  to 


out  that  he  had  been  the  Author  of  the  Laws  made 

«  #  ^  ♦  »  *  -•  1 

againft  them  under  the  Name  of  Honorius ,  they  had. 
loft  their  Force  as  foon  as  Stylicon  had  loft  his  Life, 
and  in  hope  of  Impunity,  they  attacked  the  Catho¬ 
licks,  and  even  killed  feveral  Biffiops. 

In  410,  was  held  by  the  Emperor’s  Orders,  .that 
famous  Conference,  between  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Donatifts ,  where  the  Tribune  Marcellinus ,  who  was 
alfo  imperial  Notaiy  or  Secretary  of  State  prefided  for 
the  Emperor.  Marcellinus  was  a-  very  prudent  and 
very  learned  Man,  who  defired  fmcerely  to  fee  Peace 
reftored  in  the  African  Churches.  This  Magiftrate 
ffiewed  in  the  Conference  we  mention,  as  much  Suf¬ 
ficiency  to  anfwer  to  the  Evalions  of  the  Donatifts ,  as 
Sincerity  and  Manfuecude  to  bring  them  to  Rea- 
fon  ;  for  as  they  had  entered  the  Conference,  entirely 
asainft  their  Inclination,  they  ufed  all  the  Chicanaries 
they  could  devife  to  avoid  the  Difpute  ;  fo  that  any 
body  but  this  T  ribune  could  have  been  deceived  by 
theirSubtilties,or  at  leaft  difconcerted  by  their  Obftihacy 
to  find  always  fome  Back-door,  or  Means  to  efcape. 
The  reading  of  thofe  impertinent  Cavillations  is  too  te¬ 
dious  in  the  Ads  •,  therefore  as  I  imagine  they  would 
be  but  very  little  entertaining  for  the  Reader,  I  will 
not  relate  them.  It  was  nccefifary  to  write  all  that  was 
laid  on  their  Part,  to  fiiew  tiieir  Want  of  Sincerity; 
and  St.  Auguftin  judging  that  few  Perl'ons  would  take 
the  Trouble  to  read  Things  fo  long  and  fo  tedious, 
has  made  an  Abridgment  of  them,  which  is  found  a- 
mong  liis  Works. 

This  famous  Conference  was  opened  the  firft  of 
June  4 1 1 ,  the  Y ear  which  followed  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Goths .  Under  the  Con  fulfil  ip  of  Varanes 
or  Varro ,  or  Varaniis ,  for  that  Name  is  read  thefe  three 
Ways  in  the  Manufcripts  of  the  Ads  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  which  was  held  in  the  Baths  of  Gargiliusy. 
one  of  the  moft  magnificent  Edifices  of  Carthage . 
T here  were  come  to  Carthage  on  the  Side  of  the  Or¬ 
thodox  286  Biffiops,  and  on  that  of  the  Donatifts  279,- 
according  to  the  Subfcription,  but  in  fad  there  were, 
not  fo  many,  and  thofe  prefent  figned  for  the  abfent:' 
For  if  that  great  Number  had  been  admitted  in  the 
Conference,  and  had  voted,  a  Diforder  had  been 
unavoidable*,  and.  4  the  Difputes  of  important  Que- 
4  ftions,  which  wants  Silence,  ought  not  to  be  difturb- 
4  cd,  laid  the.  Tribune  Marcellinus,  by  a  confus’d  Mul- 
4  titude  of  Laicks,  or  Biffiops  :*  Therefore  according 
to  the  Emperor’s  Will,  it  was  determined,  after,  a 
long  and  tedious  Opposition  from  the  Schifmaricks, 
that  Even  Biiliops  Ihotffil  he  eleded  of  each  Side,;  to 
enter  die  Place  of  the  .Conference,-  and  to  dilputej  be¬ 
fides  whom,  there  would  be  the  like  Number  of  them, 
to-confult  together  about  thcDifficuIties,  which  thcDil- 
putants  would  not  rcfolve  alone.  The  Orthodox  Bi- 
Jhops  were  Aurelius  of  Carthage,  Alipitts  of  Tageftes. 
Auguftin  of  Uipponc,  Vincent  of  Colitfta,  Fortunatus  of 
Ctrl  he ,  Fortunatian  of  Sicca,  and  Pojjidius  of  Calami s. 
The  Donatifts  were  Priminian ,  Petilranfi  Emeritus,  Po - 
tafius,  Monlanus,  Gaudencius ,  and  Deodaius.  St. 
Auguftin  was  the  principal,  not  to  fay  the  only  Ador 
in  that  Difpute  j  and  P Milton,  falfc  Bifhop  of  Cirthe 
was  oppofed  to  him.  Eight  Bifhops,  four  ,  of  each 
Church,  were  eleded  to  write  and  keep  the  Ads  of 
the  Conference,.  All  thefe  Perfons  made  together  36 
in  Number.  Before  they  begun,  Marcellinus  obliged 
all  die  Prelates  to  fign  a  Promife,  by  which  tiiey  en¬ 
gaged  themfelves  to  redify  all  that  would  be  granted 
by  thofe  of  tiieir  Party.  The  Maxhnianifts  wanted 
to  enter  the  Conference,  and  thereby  render  them  lei  ves 
confiderable  to  the  ocher  Donatifts  who  defpifed  ijieni, 
becaufe  of  their  fmall  Number  ;  but  both  Parties 
agreed  that  they  jhould  be  excluded  j  becaufe  it  ap¬ 
peared  clearly  that  they  defired  it  rather  to  acquire 
loine  Reputation, ,  by  their  having  been  admitted  in  fo 
celebrated  a  Conference,  than  they  were  afraid  of  be¬ 
ing  conquered  ;  that  they  had  fought  left  the  Honour 
of  die  Vidory  than  that  of  the  Fight  *  mid  lefa  the 


w  re-  .  ,  w  . 

new  thofe- Laws  he  had  made  againft  the  Donatifts ,  Triumph  of  the  Truth,  than  the  Confolation  of  liav- 
by  Refcripts  dated  the  15th  of  November  j  becaufe  ing  hid  their  \y  caknels,  Marcellinus  invited  , tlio 
Mtcrthc  Death  of  Stylicon,  thole  llcrcticks  having  given  fchifmatick  Biiliops  to  fet  down,  but  they  refilled  it  in 

joN  a  Icom* 
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a  /corn  ful  Manner,  faying,  that  it  was  written  by  Da¬ 
vid,  Til  not  fet  with  the  Impious.  But  they  did  not 
confider,  that  in  wanting  to  IJrand,  they/  were  in  the 
Pofture  of  Criminals  before  their  Judges.  They  alfo 
found  Fault  with  the  Orthodox  calling  them  Brothers, 
which  was  /hewing  too  much  the  implacable  Rage 
wherewith  they  were  animated  again  ft  them  ;  and  lit¬ 
tle  deferving  that  handfome  and  tender  Ufage  they 
received  from  them  ;  for  the  Defire  of  the  Re-union 
was  fo  great  and  fo  fincere  among  the  Orthodox,  that 
they  offered  to  quit  their  Bifliopricks,  if  they  were 
convidled  of  fome  Errors  *,  and  if  not,  and  they  were 
Conquerors,  to  divide  their  Sees  with  thofe  who  had 
loft  their  Caufe,  and  to  fuffer  two  Bifhops  in  one 
Diocefe.  They  even  carried  their  Chriftian  Complai- 
fance  further  ;  for  in  their  Letter  to  Marcellinus  they 
propofed  even  to  quit  their  Diocef^s,  if  the  People 
would  not  fuffer  two  Bi/hops.  To  which  Propofal  St. 
Auguftin  relates,  that  all  the  Orthodox  Bilhops,  except 
two,  at  firft,  who  afterwards  agreed  with  the  reft, 
con  fen  ted. 

To  come  fooner  at  the  true  Subject  of  the 
Difpute,  the  orthodox  Bifhops  would  have  feparated 
from  the  common  Caufe  of  the  Church,  whicli 
was  the  Point  in  Queftion,  the  Affair  of  Cecilianus, 
who  had  given  Birth  to  the  Schifm.  The  Donatifi 
Bifhops,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  Queftion  of  the  true  Church  ;  if  /he  was  on  their 
Side,  or  on  that  of  the  Catholicks ;  but  amufed 
themfelves  a  confiderable  Time,  on  the  particular 
Fadl  of  that  Prelate.  As  the  Orthodox  had  afked 
this  Conference  of  the  Emperor,  the  Schifmaticks 
wanted  that  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Di/pute,  the  Names 
of  the  Deputies  /hould  be  given  to  them,  and  their 
Requeft /hewn.  The  Tribune  anfwered,  that  it  was 
not  the  Cuftom  to  infert  Requefts  in  the  Refcripts  of 
the  Prince,  of  the  Nature  of  that  in  Queftion  *,  that 
when  a  Council  was  alledged,  with  the  Date  of  the 
Day,  and  of  the  Conful/hip  under  which  it  had  been 
affembled,  they  accufed  it,  thereby,  of  Suppofition ; 
and  that  when  an  Ordinance  of  the  Emperor,  without 
Date  of  the  Day,  or  of  the  Conful/hip,  was  oppofed 
to  them,  they  /aid,  that  fuch  Ordinance  was  falfe. 
Marcellinus  added,  that  that  Formality  was  not  necef- 
firy  in  the  imperial  Conftitutions,  as  it  was  in  other 
Refcripts.  At  laft,  after  all  thefe  Subterfuges,  they 
were  oblig’d  to  come  to  the  principal  Queftion,  viz . 
on  which  Side  was  the  true  Church  ?  Petilianus  /hew¬ 
ed,  that  he  was  a  very  bad  Advocate  of  a  very  bad 
Caufe  ;  and  St.  Auguftin,  on  the  contrary,  /liew’d  fo 
foiid  a  Dodtrine,  and  fuch  marvellous  Strengtli  of  Ge¬ 
nius,  though  often  interrupted,  that  he  left  no  Room 
to  doubt  which  Side  gained  the  Victory.  Fie  could 
have  reproached  his  Adverfary  with  lfnclling  a  little 
o/  Arianiftm,  and  attacked  him,  befidcs,  on  the  Rei¬ 
teration  of  the  Baptifrn.  But  contented  himfclf  with 
infilling  on  the  Point  more  clearly  controverted,  and 
to  defend  the  Unity  of  the  Body  of  Jcfus  thrift, 
which  the  Donatijls  had  broken  by  their  Schifm.  The 
/acred  Scripture  was  chofen  by  both  Parties,  for  Judge 
of  that  Difpute,  and  St.  Auguftin  made  fo  good  Ufe  of 
thofe  Arms,  that  his  Adverfarics  could  not  refift  them. 

The  Queftion  was  more  of  Fadl,  than  of  Right, 
and  for  that  Reafon  there  was  wanted  a  great  deal  of 
Light  to  diftinguifh  the  Truth.  For  the  Donatijls 
confented  to  all  the  Dogma’s  of  the  Church,  and  even 
had  the  fame  Sacraments,  except  that  they  reiterated 
the  Baptifrn,  which  St.  Cyprian  had  done  before  them. 
As  their  Bifhops  could  not  /hew  that  their  Church  was 
univerlal,  /.  e.  di Billed  throughout  the  whole  World  v 
one  of  them,  called  Gaudenc'tus,  faid,  that  that  Party 
was  Catholick,  which  had  the  Sacraments,  and  was 
immaculate,  St.  Auguftin  /hewed  him  the  Imperti¬ 
nence  of  that  Explanation,  and  prcflcd  him  fo  home, 
that  to  extricate  himfclf,  he  cried  that  the  Catholick 
Church  was  an  human  Invention.  The  others  ap¬ 
proving  whafjie  had  laid  of  the  Church,  anfwered, 
that  /lie  was  pcrifh’d  by  the  Crime,  of  thofe  who  bond¬ 
ed  to  com  pole  ir,  and  was  prefer  v’d  no  where  elfe  blit 
in  the  Party  0/  Donat  us.  But  they  were  as  weak  to 

r 


prove  that  pretended  Apoftacy,  as  tllev  1,, ,  , 

fumptuous  to  advance  it.  It  was  fhwed 7u  ,n  P*- 

Succe/Tion  of  Bi/hops,  and  by  the  Tr*  V-  ^  ^ 
fame  Doftrine,  that  the  Catholick  ChurrK ^  0t  ^ 
Spoufe,  without  Spots  or  Wrinkles.  It  'vas^%'s 
Sc.  Irenaus ,  Origen,  and  Tertullian  h Jnc ,  tllat 
Hereticks  of  their  Time.  Ir  is  tru e’ that  th  °r!^t  -hc 
faid  that  they  had  communicated  with  the  anti  i>natl^ 
Church,  and  that  they  had  feparated  themfelves 
new ,  which  they  pretended  was  corrupted :  But  th?  ^ 
not  J hew  that  antient  Communication ,  fir  it  w  ® C9U^ 

ftnee  they  had  begun  to  have  Bijhops  of  that* Sen  ^ 
ding  at  Rome,  and  communicating  in  Am* „  5  r$' 
the  Bijhop  of  that  See  ;  they  replied, 

Popes  had  been  good  and  religious,  but  acctiM  /  , 

of  them  of  great  Crimes .  St.  Auguftin,  anfweml  T* 
the  Church,  with  Regard  to  the  Holinefs  0f  fou*1 
ners,  will  never  be  perfectly  holy  but  in  Hea  > 
whence  they  inferred,  that  contrary  to  the 
ciples,  St.  Auguftin  made  two  Churches,  one  in h™' 
ven  and  the  other  on  Earth  ;  which  ridiculous  and 
norant  Inference,  proceeded  from  their  not  u  1^' 
/landing  very  well  the  Communion  which  fubfifls  IT 

tween  them,  and  makes  them  but  one  under  the  fa  C' 
Chief  j  and  the  Difference  between  the  Conditional 
the  prefen t  Life  fubjedt  to  Corruption,  for  its  particular 
Members,  and  that  of  the  Life  to  come,  where  nn  \n 
purity  will  be  found.  1 

Marcellinus ,  who  was  both  a  very  learned  iud‘ 
clous,  and  juft  Man,  after  he  had  heard,  with  a  creat 
deal  of  Attention,  all  that  had  been  faid  on  both  Sides 
and  caufed  the  Adis  of  the  Conference  to  be  fign’d  bv 
the  Bilhops  of  both  Parties,  pronounced  his  Sentence 
whereby  he  declared,  that  the  Donatijls  could  not  de¬ 
fend  their  Schifm  ;  and  that  the  Orthodox  had  clearly 
proved  the  Truth.  That  therefore  to  hinder  that  the 
Corruption  of  an  old  Sore  (thefe  are  his  Terms)  and 
which  would  not  be  cured  by  fo  clear  a  Declaration  of 
the  Truth,  /hould  prove  hurtful  to  others,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  be  only  prejudicial  to  itfelf,  fince  it  was 
their  Defire  :  He  ordered  all  Sorts  of  Perfons  of  what 
Condition  foever,  to  oppofe  the  AfleinbliesoftfieZfo- 
tiatifts ,  in  the  Places  where  they  lived.  Befides,  he 
took  from  them  all  the  Churches,  the  Ufe  whereof  he 
had  granted  them,  to  engage  them  to  come  to  the 
Difpute.  Fie  declared  afterwards,  that  thofe  who 
would  remain  obftinately  in  their  Schifm,  /hould  be 
fubjedt  to  the  Penalties  infiitted  by  the  imperial  Ordi¬ 
nances,  whicli  he  had  fufpended  in  Hopes  of  their 
Reformation.  Fie  granted,  however,  to  the Donaftfi 
Bi/hops,  the  Liberty  of  returning  to  their  Houfes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  publick Faith  he  had  given  them*,  be¬ 
ing  willing  to  be  a  religious  Obfcrver  ol  his  Word, 
even  to  thole  who  would  not  keep  their  Word  either 
to  God  or  to  the  Church.  FIc  added,  to  fupprefs  the 
Ravages  committed  by  the  Circumcellions  (a  Kind  of 
Donatijls )  that  the  Places  where  the  Mailers  would  not 
keep  them  in  their  Duty,  /hould  be  acquired  to  the 

Fife. 

This  celebrated  Conference  prov’d  advantageous, 
in  that  fome  fchifmatick  Bilhops  and  fevcral  Laicks, 
returned  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church,  and  % 
Auguftin ,  to  whom  the  Honour  of  the  Difpute  was  de¬ 
ferred,  with  the  unanimous  Con  font  oi  all  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Bi/hops,  lays,  that  ever  fmcc  that  illuitnous 
Triumph  of  die  Truth,  the  Catholick  Pallors  wu 
pleas’d  to  fee  a  1  mo  ft  all  Chriftians  re-united  in  t 
lame  Body  ;  and  that  a  great  Number  oi  thofe  ta  ct 
Circumccllions ,  abjured  their  Error.  But  that  Re-uwoi 
was  not  made  all  at  once  •,  and  the  Bilhops  w  10 

mained  in  the  Schifm,  having  added  the  Spite  0  la 

ing  been  confounded  to  their  former  Rage,  c‘ 
more  furious  than  before,  and  greater  Enemies t0 
Reconciliation  offered  to  them.  They  pubh  w  \ 
the  Adis  of  the  Conference  had  been  lalhhcd,  1  » 
all  imaginable  Precautions  had  been  u fed,  totC*  r 
them  of  the  Means  of  advancing  that  Calumny  >  » 

as  I  have  laid,  there  were  four  Bilhops  ol  eac j  » 

appointed  to  keep  the  Minutes  oi  the  Adis  1  • 

like  Number  to  write  Word  for  Word,  what  Hit 


\ 
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i  the  other  lat^  befides  die  Secretaries,  of  the  Tri- 
h°i  e  Each  figned  his  Propofitions,  and  Marcellmus 
feakd  the  Regifters.  It  was  particularly  againft  that 
Tudse  that  the  Schifmaticks  conceived  an  incredible 
Hatred,  though  he  had  behaved  towards  them  with 
all  the  Clemency  which  could  be  expe&ed  from  one 
^ho  loved  Peace.  Not  contented  to  fay  that  he  had 
been  corrupted  by  the  Orthodox,  they  refolved  to 
procure  his  Ruin.  In  fad,  Marinus  coming  into  A- 
frica  to  command  the  Armies  of  the  Emperor  againff 
Heraclian,  who  had  revolted  :  They  made  him  be¬ 
lieve  that  Marcellinus  was  of  the  Party  of  the  Rebels, 
and  knew  fo  well  how  to  difguife  their  Calumny,  that 
fat  General  had  him  put  to  Death  $  depriving, 
thereby,  the  Emperor  Heraclitis  of  a  faithful  Servant, 
and  the  Church  of  a  very  zealous  Defender.  He  in¬ 
formed  the  Emperor  of  his  Judgment,  by  whom  it 
was  confirm’d  •,  and  far  from  liftening  to  the  Appeal 
of  the  Schifmaticks,  he  made  Ravenna,  the  Year 
follow^  a  Law  by  which  the  Laicks  of  their  Party 
were  punifhed  by  large  and  heavy  Fines,  and  the  Clerks 
fent  into  Exile ;  befides  the  Reftitution  of  the  Baft- 
licks,  which  had  been  left  to  them  by  Toleration,  as 
we  have  laid,  and  the  Confi fcation  of  all  the  Goods 
or  Eftates  poffeffed  by  their  Churches,  to  the  Catho- 
lick  Churches.  St.  Auguftin  fpeaking  of  that  Law, 
fays,  4  that  the  Emperor  had  decreed  againft:  them, 
‘  Penalties,  lefs  fevere  than  they  deferved,  agreeable 
«  to  a  Chriflian  Manfuetude,  and  had  contented  him- 

*  fclf  with  the  Banifhment,  inftead  of  the  Jaft  Sup- 
4  plice.* 

Tiie  Circumcellions  continued  always  in  their  Bruta¬ 
lity,  and  killed  a  Prieft  of  Nippon  e,  called  Reftituttis . 
Marcellinus ,  who  had  the  Government  of  the  ecclefi- 
alfical  Affairs,  caufed  the  Guilty  to  be  feverely  whip¬ 
ped,  and  had  infallibly  condemned  them  to  die,  if  St. 
Auguftin,  who  was  extremely  Meek,  had  not  wrote  to 
Marcellimis,  to  Donatus ,  Proconlul  of  Africa ,  and  to 
a  Judge  called  Aping:  us,  very  urging  Letters,  to  in  treat 
them  that  they  fhould  not  be  put  to  Death,  c  that  the 
‘  Suffrances  of  God’s  Servants,  which  ought  to  be 

*  glorious  in  the  Church,  fhould  not  be  difgraced  by 
4  the  Blood  of  their  Enemies  ♦,  and  that  the  Law  of 
4  the  Talion,  fhould  not  have  Place  among  the 
4  Deeds,  or  in  Perfections,  which  muft  ferve  for  an 
4  Example  of  Patience  to  the  Pagans.  That  if  the 
4  Proconlul  fhould  make  any  Difficulty  to  grant  that 
4  Favour,  he  defired  him  to  keep  the  Criminals  Pri- 
4  foners,  till  he  could  write  to  the  Emperor,  to  obtain 
4  from  his  Clemency  the  Favour  he  defired.  Hoping 
4  that  he  would  grant  it  as  eafily,  as  he  had  done  that 
4  to  the  Gentiles,  who  iiaving  fomc  Years  before,  put 
4  to  Death  feveral  Chriftians,  were  notwlthftanding, 
4  on  a  Requeft  made  to  his  Majefty,  reprieved  from 
4  Death.* 

Dulcitius,  whom  the  Emperor  had  fent  in  411,  to 
replace  Marcellimis,  fucceedcd  to  his  Zeal  for  the  Peace 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  his  Dignity  \  for  the  Ca- 
thojicks  could  not  have  a  more  courageous  Protestor, 
nor  the  Dona  lifts,  a  more  fevere  Executor  of  the  im¬ 
perial  Laws  again  11  diem.  Gaudencius ,  one  of  their 
hifhops  in  Numidia ,  who  had  a  flirted  at  the  Difpute, 
was  an  Incendiary  among  thofc,  who  were  already  but 
too  much  irritated  againft  the  Church.  Dulcitius  wrote 
to  him  a  very  civil  Letter,  to  endeavour  to  bring  him 
tack  to  his  right  Scnfes,  and  hinder  him  from  burn- 
lnS  hi m fell'  with  all  his  People,  as  he  pretended,  ra- 
ttar  than  return  to  the  Communion  of  the  Orthodox. 
Gffldciicius  anfwered  him  by  two  Letters,  which  the 
I  ribune  fent  to  St.  Auguftin,  who,  though  very  buiy 
at  that  Time,  anfwered  him  by  a  Book  which  he  com- 
p.okd  on  Purpofe.  The  Schilmatick  anfwered,  and 

die  Bifliop  of  Ilippouc  replied,  like  wife,  by  another 
Hook. 

hncritus,  another  Donat  ft  Biffiop,  but  more  lcarn- 
,  than  Gaudencius ,  luccecded  not  better  againrt  St. 
yVjlin.  Pope  Zozimus  had  fent  him  into  Mauri  ta- 
with  fomc  other  Prelates,  to  terminate  the  Dif- 
Jiences  of  feveral  Churches  of  that  Province.  Being 
,|C  ^'firca,  he  faw  that  falfe  Biffiop  who  governed  the 
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Church  of  the  Schifmaticks.  He  challenged  him  to’ 
a  Difpute  before  all  the  People,  that  being  among  his 
own,  and  very  fecure,  he  could  propofe  thofe  fine 
Things,  which j  he  faid,  he  could  not  propofe  in  the 
Conference,  where  he  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
Adlors,  and  where  he  had  boafted,’  he  had  neither 
been  converted,  nor  perfuaded.  The  Occafidn  offer¬ 
ed  very  fair  to  be  fatisfied,  and  to  renew  the  Fight ; 
but  he  declined  it,  though  preffed  to  it  by  his  Fellow- 
Citizens,*  who  promifed  him  to  return  to  his  Commu¬ 
nion,  even  to  the  Rifque  of  lofing  their  Fortune,  if 
he  could  refute  the  Catholick  Dodtrihe.  His  AdVerfary 
fpoke  as  he  ufed  to  do,  i.  e.  divinely  well  5  and  the 
poor  Man,  as  if  he  had  been  ftruck  with  Thunder,*  re-; 
mained  mute,  and  faid  nothing,  4  but  that  he .  could 
c  not  oppofe  the  Will  of  fo  many  ;  but  could  likewife 
4  obey  his  own  Will.*  St.  Auguftin,  in  his  Sermon 
on  that  Subject,  examines  ingenioufly  thefe  Words,1 
and  draws  from  them  the  Subjedt  of  a  powerful  Ex¬ 
hortation,  to  the  revolted  againft  the  Church,  tq  re¬ 
turn  quickly  to  it.  Emeritus ,  was  notwithftaridingy 
very  learned  and  very  eloquent,-  for  in  that  great  Con- 
ciiiabule  of  Bagaia ,  which  thofe  of  his  Communion 
had  affembled  againft  the  Maximianifts,  he  dictated 
the  Sentence  pronounced  againft  them,  which  was  fo 
eloquent,  that  St.  Auguftin  being  blamed  by  Crefconiutj 
to  deceive  Mankind  by  the  Beauty  of  his  Difcourfes, 
and  to  be  too  nice  on  his  Elocution,  which  he  called 
feditious,  and  Enemy  of  the  Truth  •,  he  quotes  that 
Piece  as  much  elaborated,  to  ffiew  them,  that  if  it 
was  ever  fo  true  that  he  was  as  eloquent  as  reprefented 
by  them,  they  could  not  condemn  him  for  ftudying 
his  Speech,  when  he  difputed  againft  their  Errors  *, 
fince  they  had  done  the  fame  in  the  Condemnation  of 
thofe  of  their  Brethren  who  had  deviated  from  their 
Principles. 

St.  Auguftin  wrote,  at  that  Time*  a  Book,  -in titled,' 
Of  the  Corruption  of  the  Donatifts  •,  where  he  fhews; 
the  Difference  between  them  and  the  Arians  j  and 
treats  in  an  excellent  Manner  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Laws  againft  the  Hereticks,  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  Unity  of  the  Church.  For  ‘  though,  fays  he, 
4  they  feein  to  be  made  againft  them,  becaufe  of  the 
4  Penalties  they  are  fubjedted  to,  they  are,-  notwith- 
4  Handing  for  their  Advantage,  becaufe  the  Fear  of 
4  incurring  the  Chaftifements  difeerned  in  them,  pro- 
4  cure  the  Converfion  of  feveral.  When  the  Empe- 
4  rors  make  bad  Ordinances  in  favour  of  Error 
4  againft  the  Truth,  the  Faith  of  the  Faithful  is 
4  try’d  $  and  thofe  who  perfevere  are  crown’d  :  But 
4  when  they  make  good  Ordinances,  in  favour  of  the 
4  Truth,  againft  Falfliood,  Fear  feizes  thole  who  are 
4  furious  j  and  thofe  who  have  Scnfe  mend  them- 
4  felves.  ’ 

Notwithftanding  the  Severity  of  the  Laws*  made 
from  Time  to  Time  by  the  orthodox  Emperors  againft: 
the  Donatifts ,  they  continued  powerful  in  Africa  for  U 
very  confiderablc  Time  fo  that,  in  the  Year  591,  they 
had  ftill  Bilhops  to  govern  their  Churches j  who*  not 
contented  to  continue  in  the  Scliifm,  prefumed  to  c- 
qual  themfelves  to  the  Catholick  Bifhops,  and  even 
pretended  to  the  Rank  of  Primacy ;  when,  according- 
to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Province  of  Numidia ,  they  were 
the  1110ft  Antients,  to  the  Excluiion  of  the  orthodox 
Bilhops.  Pope  Gregory ,  inform’d  of  that  Prefump- 
tion,  wrote  to  the  Bifhops  of  Numidia ,  and  allured 
them  chat  he  would  not  touch  on  the  antient  Cuftoms 
kept  among  them,  provided  they  were  not  againft  the, 
Catholick  Faith ;  but  that  as  to  the  Eftablilhment  of 
Primates,  he  could  not  fuller  that  the  Donatifts  ffiould 
pretend  to  it,  by  Antiquity ;  and,  time  they  ought  to 
be  latislied  that  they  are  permitted  to  govern  their 
People,  without  pretending  to  an  Equality  with  the 
orthodox  Prelates.  But  it  was  not  enough  for  Gregory 
to  have  wrote  on  that  Subjedt  to  the  African  Bilhops* 
he  wanted  a  ftronger  Authority  than  theirs,  to  ffiake 
the  Infolence  of  the  Schifmaticks :  Therefore  he  wrote 
likewife  to  Gcmmdittsi  who  commanded  in  Africa ,  and 
defired  him  to  employ  his  Power,  to  hinder  the  At* 
tempts  they  made  daily  ugainft  the  Church  j  and  to 
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caufe  that  the  Primates,  henceForwards,  fhould  be  e- 
ledled  rather  for  their  Merit,  than  in  Confideration  of 
their  See. 

The  Donatifts ,  having  afterwards  united  themfeivcs 


•  with  the  Arians,  in  the  frequent  Revolutions  tW  t 

pened  in  Africa,  were  fo  confounded  with  thnfr  H  ^ 
of  them  after  the  Sixth  Century  6  no  N«#t 


D  TING. 


DYING,  is  the  Art  of  Tinging  any  Matter  with 

a  permanent  Colour,  which  penetrates  the  Sub- 
ftance  thereof. 

The  Art  of  Dying  is  molt  commonly  applied  to 
Wool,  Linnen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Hair,  Feathers,  Horn, 
Leather;  and  the  Threads  and  Webs  thereof. 

A  Dyer  is  a  Sort  of  Chymift,  and  like  'him  mull 
have  a  Laboratory  Hocked,  not  with  Alembicks,  Re¬ 
torts,  Recipients,  SAc.  but  with  Coppers  of  different 
Sizes  for  his  Operations ;  and  with  Drugs,  he  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  from  the  three  different  Kingdoms  I  have 
run  through,  in  my  Chymica!  Peregrinations,  viz.  the 
Vegetable ,  Mineral ,  and  Animal  Kingdoms. 

The  Vegetable  Kingdom  furnifhes  him  with  G urns. 
Barks ,  Rinds ,  Roots ,  Seeds ,  &c.* — The  Gums  are,  Gums 
Tragacanth ,  Arabick ,  Majlich ,  and  Sanguis  Draconis. 
— The  Barks  are,  Alder ,  Saplin ,  and  Crab-Tree  Barks. 
— The  Seeds  are  Fenugreek-Seed ,  Cumin-Seed ,  &c.  the 
Peels  and  Rinds  are,  Pomegranate-Peel ,  Walnut-Rinds ; 
befides  Walnut  Roots ,  Galls,  Sumach ,  Wheat-Flower , 
Broom,  Agaric ,  Senna,  Demon-Juice,  Vinegar ,  Aqua 
Vita,  Linfeed-Oil,  Indigo,  Woad,  Weld,  Wood-Wax , 
Logwood,  Fujlich,  Madder,  Brazil,  Cochineal,  Kermes , 
Safflower,  and  Sanders . 

The  Mineral  Kingdom  fupply  him  with  Steel-Filings, 
Slippe,  Pewter,  Copperas,  Verdegreafe ,  Antimony,  Li¬ 
tharge,  Arfenick ,  /ilium ,  Argol,  Salt-petre,  Sal  Armo- 
niac.  Lime,  &c. 

The  Drugs  he  finds  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  fit  for 
his  Ufe,  are  Honey,  Ox-gall,  Folks  of  Eggs,  Urine,  &c. 

Of  thefe  Ingredients  fomc  arc  Colouring,  and  fome 
Non-colouring . 

The  colouring  Drugs  are  of  three  Sorts,  blue,  yellow, 
and  red.  The  blue  are  Indigo,  Woad ,  Weld,  Wood¬ 
wax,  and  Logivood.  The  yellow  is  the  Fuftick.  The 
red  arc  Madder,  Brazil,  Cochineal,  Kermes,  Safflower, 
Sander,  Anno  to  and  young  Fuftick ,  for  Orange  Colours, 
and  Wood-foot. 


Note,  That  Indigo  is  a  Drug  of  a  deep  blue  Colour, 
brought  hither  from  the  Weft- Indies :  It  is  drawn 
from  the  Leaves  of  a  Plant,  which  the  Spaniards 
call  Avil,  and  we  Omcle,  Nil,  Indian  Woad,  Glajlum- 
indicum ,  Blue-weed,  and  Indigo  ;  and  is  prepared 
thus  :  \Vhcn  the  Plant  is  arrived  at  a  certain  Height, 
and  its  Leaves  are  in  a  good  Condition,  they  cut 
them  down,  and  throw  them  into  a  kind  of  Vault, 
covering  them  with  Water.  Thefe  they  boil  toge¬ 
ther  for  the  Space  of  .14  I  lours  ;  at  the  Top  fwims 
a  Scum,  with  all  the  different  Colours  of  the  Rain¬ 
bow.  Then  the  Water  is  let  off'  into  another  Vcfiel, 
where  they  agitate  and  Ikim  it,  as  it  were,  with  five 
or  fix  long  Poles,  fitted  together  for  that  Purpofe. 
This  they  continue  to  do,  till  the  Water  becomes 
of  a  deep  green,  and  till  the  Grain ,  as  they  call  it, 
forms  irfell,  which  they  difeover  by  taking  a  little 
of  it  out  into  another  Vcfiel,  and  (pitting  in  it;  for 
if  they  perceive  then  ablueifhDreg  (iibliding,  they 
ceafe  to  beat.  The  Matter  then  precipitates  of  it- 
fclf  to  the  bottom  of  the  Vcfiel,  and  when  it  is  well 
fettled,  they  pour  off  the  Water.  After  this  they 
take  out  the  Indigo,  and  put  it  into  little  Linen  Hags, 
and  let  it  drain  *,  which  done,  they  put  it  into  fiial- 
low  wooden  boxes,  and  when  it  begins  to  dry, 
they  cut  it  into  Slices,  and  let  them  harden  in  the 
Sun.  1  here  are  fcveial  Kinds  of  Indigo  ;  the  bed 
is  that  called  Serqui ’[/e,  from  the  Name  of  a  Village 
where  it  is  prepared.  Thar  is  bell  which  is  in  flat 
Pieces,  of  it  moderate  i  hit  kneis,  pretty  hard,  clean. 


light  enough  to  fwim  in  the  Water,  inflammable,  of 

a  fine  blue  Colour,  marked  a  little  on  the  Ua 
with  Silver  Streaks,  and  appearing  reddifh  w  n 
nibbed  on  the  Nail.  n 

JVoad  gives  alfo  a  blue  Colour ;  it  arife  from  , 
Seed,  fown  annually  in  the  Spring;  wWch 

forth  a  Plant  called  Glaftum  Sativum,  whole  Leaves 
refemble  thofe  of  Ribwort-plantain.  They  have 
ufually  three,  four,  or  five  Crops  of  Leaves  every 
Year;  but  only  the  two  or  three  firft  arc  of  any 
Value;  whereof  the  firft  is  beft,  and  the  reft  m 
their  Order.  When  the  Leaves  are  ripe  they  crop 
or  gather  them  ;  after  which  they  carry  them  to  a 
Woad-mill,  to  grind  them  fmali:  Which  done 
they  are  laid  eight  or  ten  Days  in  Piles  or  Heaps  • 
and  at  laft  made  into  a  kind  of  Balls,  which  are  laic! 
in  the  Shade,  on  Hurdles  to  dry  :  Afterwards  they 
break  or  grind  them  to  Powder ;  and  when  ground 
fpread  it  on  a  Floor,  and  water  it,  which  they  call 
Couching.  Here  they  let  it  fmoak  and  heat,  till,  by 
torrifying  it  every  Day,  it  becomes  quire  dry,  which 
they  call  Silvering  ;  a  Week  after  which  it  is  in  a 
Condition  to  be  ufed  in  Dying.  A  Weed-blue  is  a 
veiy  deep  Blue,  almoft  black  ;  and  is  the  Basis  of 
fo  many  Sorts  of  Colours,  that  the  Dyers  have  a 
Scale,  whereby  they  compofe  the  divers  Sorts  or 
Degrees  of  Woad  from  the  brighteft  to  the  deeped. 

Weld,  is  a  Plant  ufed  to  give  a  yellow  Colour, 
and  for  this  Reafon  called  in  Latin  Ltiteola ,  of 
Luteus,  yellow.  This  Plant  is  fown  in  a  light 
Ground,  in  the  Months  of  March  or  September-, 
and  is  ripe  in  June  or  July.  In  hot  Countries  it  is 
frequently  dry  enough  when  gathered ;  but  in 
colder,  Care  muff  be  taken  to  dry  it.  Great  Cir- 
cumfpedlion  is  to  be  ufed  that  it  be  not  gathered 
before  thorough  ripe  ;  as  alfo  to  prevent  its  getting 
Wet  when  gathered.  This  Plant  is  much  cultivated 
in  Kent,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Loudon  Dyers.  With 
the  Help  of  Pot-afhcs,  it  yields  a  deep  Lemon  Co¬ 
lour;  blit  either  by  the  Smallnefs  of  the  Proportion 
put  into  the  Liquor,  or  by  taking  from  it  a  fiighter 
Tindhirc,  it  ferves  to  dye  all  Colours  between  white 
and  a  deep  yellow.  Its  Dye  will  hold  well,  except 

again  ft  Urine  and  tartarous  Liquors. 

Madder,  is  a  red,  bitter,  adringent  Root  0  J 
Plant,  called  by  Botanifts  Rubia  Tinflortnn,  wnic 

gives  a  ftrong  and  rich  red  Colour. 

Brazil,  is  an  American  Wood,  commonly  mp 
poled  to  have  been  thus  denominated  bccaiujir 
Drought  from  Brazil ;  though  Hnet  (hews  it  w* 
been  known  by  that  Name  many  Years  beloi*.  1 
Dilcovery  of  the  Country.  It  is  denominate  ‘ 
rioufiy  according  to  the  Places  whence  it  is  • 
Thus  wc  have  Brazil  from  Farnawbuck,  ,rfV 
'faponc  of  Lemon,  of  St.  Martha ;  and  Id  )'j 
ziletto,  or  Jamaica  Wood  brought  from  the  /  <  . 


Fhe  Brazil  Tree  ordinarily  grows  in  di/ ^ 
Places,  and  in  the  Middle  ol  Rocks;  1  jts 
■hick  and  large,  ufually  crooked  am  ^  ;l 
Flowers,  which  are  of  a  beautiful 
/cry  agreeable  Smell,  which  lirengthens  -4 
I  hough  the  Tree  be  very  thick,  it  0 
fo  grofs  a  Bark,  that  when  the  Savages  1*  ^ 

It  Oil-  the  Wood,  11  Trunk,  which  Won.  *  r 
Fhicknefs  of  a  Man,  is  fcarcc  left  equa  ,  js 
fils  I. .eg.  The  Brazil  Wood  of/^^hrt 
riteemed  the  beft.  It  muff  be  10  1  jf ,  ;in(l 
Pieces,  clofe,  found,  without  any  lwr  <  . 

Rich  as,  upon  Jplitting,  of  pale  bccoi  e  am| 
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arid  when  chewed  has  a  faccharine  Tafte.  In  dying 
jc  wives  but  a  Ipurious  Colour,  and  eafily  evaporates 
and  fades  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  tiled  without  Allum  and 
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Kernes,  or  Kcrmes- berry,  called  alfo  Scarlet-grain, 
by  the  Greeks  Coe  cos  Paphica ,  by  the  Latins  Vermi - 
cuius,  by  the  French,  Grain  de  Gall ,  or  Vermeil ,  is 
a  kind  of  Nell  of  an  In  left,  about  the  Size  of  a 
Juniper-berry,  round,  fmooth,  and  gloffy,  of  a 
beautiful  red  Colour,  and  full  of  a  mucillaginous 
Juice,  of  the  fame  Dye ;  found  adhering  to  the 
Bark,  on  the  Stern  and  Branches  of  a  fort  of  Scar¬ 
let  Oak,  called  by Botanifts  Ilex  Acuicata ,  Cocci-glan - 
difera  ;  growing  in  Spain ,  Languedoc,  and  other 
hot  Countries.  The  Kermcs-berry,  is  of  great  Die 
in  dying  Scarlet,  and  is  prepared  thus  :  The  Grain 
being  taken  when  ripe,  is  fpread  on  Linen  ;  and 
at  firit,  while  it  abounds  moll  with  Moifture,  is 
turned  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  to  prevent  its  heating, 
till  fuch  Time  as  there  appears  a  red  Powder  among 
it  j  this  is  feparated,  by  paffing  it  through  a  Searce 
and  then  the  Grain  is  again  fpread  abroad  on  the 
Linen,  till  the  lame  Rcdnds  of  Powder  is  perceived 
when  the  fifting  is  repeated.  This  Procefs  is  con¬ 
tinued  while  any  red  Powder  is  difeovered  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Grain,  which  is  Hill  palled  through 
#  the  Scarce,  till  it  yield  no  more.  In  the  Beginning, 
when  the  final  1  red  Grains  are  found  to  move,  as 
they  will  do,  they  are  fprinkled  over  with  ilrong 
Vinegar,  and  rubbed  between  the  Hands.  Wat 
not  this  Precaution  taken,  out  of  every  Grain  would 
be  formed  a  little  Fly,  which  would  Ikip  and  fly 
about  for  a  Day  or  two ;  and  at  laft  changing  its 
Colour  fall  down  dead.  The  Grain  being  quite 
emptied  of  its  Pulp  or  red  Powder,  by  the  Procefs 
above-mentioned,  is  wafhed  in  Wine,  and  then  cx- 
pofed  to  the  Sun  *,  after  this,  it  is  put  up  into  fmall 
Bags;  and  along  with  it,  the  Proportion  of  red  Dull: 
which  it  has  afforded.  According  to  Mr.  Marfiglis' s 
Ercpei iments  made  at  Montpelier,  the  Kermes-Berry 
has  the  Ededt  of  Galls,  when  mixed  with  Vitriol, 
:!'*•!  makes  a  good  Ink  ;  mixed  with  Oil  of  Tartar’ 
or  Lime-Water,  its  Colour  turns  from  a  Vermilion 
to  a  Cnmfon  Colour.  In  a  Decodlion  of  turnfole 
Flowers,  it  retains  its  proper  Colour. 

Fuftick,  is  a  yellow  Wood  which  yields  a  fine 
golden  Colour,  but  there  fhould  be  fome.  other  In¬ 
gredients  mixed  with  it  to  make  it  lading.  The 
Dyers  ufe  it  chiefly  for  Black,  but  feme  of  the  abled 
and  honeded  among  them,  who  would  dye  none 
hut  the  bed,  and  mod  lading  Colours,  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion  it  fhould  be  abfolutely  excluded  out  of  all  dying, 
he  Ikies  this  there  is  another  kind  of  Fuftick,  or 

F,{M  glowing  in  Italy ,  Provence,  &c.  tried  to’  dye 
a  Coffee-Colour.  * 

The  non- colouring  Ingredients ,  arc  all. the  others 
aaovrmnuioiied  under  the  three  different  Claffes  of 
Kgctable,  Mineral,  and  Animal  Kingdoms;'  which 
non-colouring  Ingredients  borrow  different  Denomina- 

their  different  Qualities  ;  for  fome  are  rc- 
1  '"’Sent,  or  binding,  as  Galls,  Sumach,  Alder-Bark, 
lomcgranate-Peel,. Walnut-Rinds  and  Roots,  Sapling- 
Ir':>  "'’el  Crab-Tree  Bark  :  Arid  others  SmccticKs,  or 
ii  ca  S,.  ‘?s  So;lP>  fTillers-Earth,  Linfeed-Oil,  Ox- 

1°  kTift  of  non- colouring  I ngred i cn ts, 

;lll°  bp  added  Water,  by  Dyers  called  White  Li - 
which  is  of  two  Sorts,  viz.  Well-Water,  and 
^verdlaftr.  Well-Water  is  ufed  in  Reds,  and  in 
^thcr  Colours  wanting  Redringcncy,  as  well  as  in  dy- 
^iptufis  ol  a  loofe  Contexture,  as  Callico,  Fudian, 
lhc  ^cral  Species  of  Cottons ;  but  nought  for 
and  making  Yellows  and  Greens  look  rufty. 
pvnAViUcr,  which  is  fofter  and  fwceter  than  the 
r0lln(>r»  and  di  fib  Ives  Soap  better,  is  ufed  in  mod 

aV  W  a  flung,  Rinfing,  &v.  the  Cloths  after 

Be  (ides  this  there  is  a  Liquor,  abfolutely  fo 

lTuldc  °f  one  Pure  of  Bran  and  fine 

Hi r  Ti('r’  !??dcd  ar)  Hour,  and  ,put  in  a  Ciftern  to 

his  Liquor,  i(  kept  lour  or  five  Days  in 


Summer,  turns  too  four,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the 
Uie  it  is  prepar'd,  which  is  to  contribute  to  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  Colour ;  for  as  Starch,  which  is  only  the. 
dower  of  Bran,  makes  a  clinging  Pafte  which  will 
conglutmate  Paper,  though  not  Wood  or  Metals  i 
iikewife,  Bran-Liquors  are  us’d  to  mealy  ehinr  Stuffs, 
as  to  Madder,  which  is  render’d  clammy  and  gluti- 

noms  by  being  boil’d  in  Bran- Water;  and  thus  made 
to  ftick  better  to  the  Villi  of  the  Stuff  dfd 

Havmg  thus  provided  our  Dyers  Laboratory,  with 
all  Things  neceffary  for  his  Profeffion,  we  muff,  be- 

ra-A  Infl-Cafl--aPP  y  t0  Ufe’  £ive  him  fome  theo- 

neral,  v,z  i.  That  out  of  all  the  Material  whfch 
of  themfelves  give  Colour,  as  red,  yellow,  and  blue  • 
with  the  primitive  fundamental  Colour,  white ;  arifo 
that  great  Variety  of  Colours,  we  fee  in  dfd  Stuffs 

~  ThwfeWi  colounnS  Materials  (as  Cochcneal 

fnd  fi  Ja  ^  °r  ^?ad)  are  in  their  ounvard, 

.  n-  ,  APPearance  oi  the  fame  Colour  which  bv 
the  flighteft  Diftempcrs  and  Solutions  in  the  wcakeft 
Menfti ua,  they  dye  upon  Cloth,  Silk,  &c  a  That 
many  of  the  colouring  Materials  will  not  ‘yield  die  r 
Colours,  without  much  grinding,  ftceping,  hoil"in°- 

SdwZ’  °LCu°$T’Iy  Powerfi“  Menftrua,  Ss 
Red- Wood  Weld,  Woad,  Annoto,  &c.  ,  That 

many  of  the  colouring  Materials,  will  of  themfelves 
give  no  colouring  at  all,  or  give  it  with  much  Difad- 
vantage,  unlefs  the  Cloth,  or  other  Stuff  to  be  dfd, 
be  firit _ cover  d,  with  fome  other  Matter,  though  co- 
four-lefs  ;  as  Madder,  Weld,  and  Brazil,  with  Allum. 
5.  1  nat  iome  of  the  coJouring  Materials,  by  theHeln 
of  other  eolour-Jefs  Ones,  do  drike  different  Colours 
from  what  they  would  alone,  and  of  themfelves,  and 
that  according  to  the  different  Salts  the  colour-lefs  Ma- 
tenals  abound  with,  and  the  different  Species  of  co- 
ouring  Ones  v  g  urinous  Salts  and  Alkalies,  alter 
the  Co  our  of  the  Infofions  of  Bahueftm  or  Pomegra¬ 
nate-Flowers  Red-Rofes,  CIovc-July-Flowers,  Mczc- 
rwn,  Peafe-Bloom  Violets,  and  Cyamus-Flowers  ; 
aiid  the  Juices  of  the  Berries  of  Ligufirum,  0f  Black- 
ChetTies,  and  Blackthorn-Berries  from  red  to  green 
Cochcneal .which  of  itfelf  is  Red,  by  die  Affufion  of 
Sp^it  of  Vitriol  (which  is  an  acid  Salt)  ftrikes  the  moll 
vivid  Crimfon  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and  with  uri- 
nous  Salts  and  Alkalies,  will  be  again  changed  into  an 
obteure  Colour  betwixt  a  Violet  and  a  Purple  Uri- 

n°™SPl?lts  and  Alkalies,  make  the  yellow  Infufions 
of  Madder,  Roots,  Red,  of  Brazil-Wood,  purplHH  . 
of  Lignum  nephretieum,  blue;  the  red  Infijfion  of 
Logwood,  purple;  and  of  the  Leaves  of  Sena,  red 
Acid  Salts  quite  alter  the  faid  Infufions  from  Red  to 
ellow.  All  red,  blue,  and  white  Flowers  are  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  Aff  ufion  of  an  Alkali,  changed  to 
a  green  Colour,  and  thence  in  no  long  Procefs  of  Time 
turn  Yellow  ;  aiid  all  the  Parts  of  Vegetables  which 
arc  green,  will  in  like  Manner  drike  a  Yellow  with 
an  Alkali.  The  blue  Seed-Hulks  of  Glcftrtim  Siheftre 
old  gather’d  and  dry,  diluted  with  Water,  dain  a 
Blue,  which  Upon  the  Affufion  of  Lye  ftrikes  a  Green  ; 
which  faid  Green  or  Blue  being  touched  with  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  dyes  a  Purple,  and  all  thefc  three  Colours 
ft.md.  6.  That  fome  Colours,  as  Madder,  Indigo,  and 
World,  by  reiterated  Tindlurcs  will  at  lad  become 
Black,  y.  That  though  Green  be  the  mod  frequent 
and  common  of  natural  Colours,  yet  there  is  no  fim- 
plc  Ingredient,  which  is  now  ufed  alone,  to  dye  Green 
with  upon  any  Material ;  Sap-Green,  the  condenfed 
Juice  of  the  Rhamnus-Berry,  being  the  neared,  and 
this  only  usM  by  Country  People,  8.  There  is  no 
black  Thing  in  Ufe  which  dyes  Lack,  though  both 
the  Coals  and  Soot  of  mod  Things  burnt  or  fcorchcd, 
be  of  that  Colour;  and  the  blacker  by  how  much,  the 
Matter,  before 'it  was  burnt,  was  whiter,  as  in  the 
famous  Indance  of  Ivory  Black.  9.  The  Tindlure  of 
fome  dying  ‘Stuffs  will  fade  even  with  laying,  or  with 
the  Air,  or  will  dain  even  with  Water,  but  very  much 
with  Wine,  Vinegar,  Urine,  &c,  fo  that  what  we 
have  laid  of  the  different  Changes  which  happen  in 
Colours,  by  the  Mixture  of  different  Salts  there  is  not 

x°  O  one 
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one  Colour  truely  fix’d,  fince  what  teems  to  (land,  and 
be  Lye-Proof,  is  either  wholly  deftroy’d  by  a  different 
Salt,  or  chang’d  into  a  much  different  Colour.  10.  Some 
of  the  Dyer’s  Materials  are  us’d  to  bind  and  ftrengthen 
a  Colour,  fome  to  brighten  it,  fome  to  give  Luftre  to 
the  Stuff,  fome  to  difcharge  and  take  off  the  Colour, 
either  in  whole  or  in  Part,  and  fome  out  of  Fraud,  to 
make  the  Material  dy’d ,  if  cofily,  to  be  heavier, 
n.  Some  dying  Ingredients,  or  Drugs,  by  the  Coarfe- 
nefs  of  their  Bodies,  makes  the  Thread  of  the  dy’d 
Stuff  feem  coarfer  *,  and  fome  by  linking  them  fmaller ; 
and  fome  by  levigating  their  Afperity  finer.  12.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  die  fame  Colours  are  dy’d  upon  different  Stuffs 
with  different  Materials,  as  Red- Wood  11  fed  in  Cloth, 
not  in  Silks  ;  Annoto  in  Silks,  not  in  Cloth  •,  fo  that 
they  may  be  dy’d  at  feveral  Prices.  13.  Scouring  and 
Wafhing  of  Stuff  to  be  dy’d>  is  to  be  done  with  ap¬ 
propriate  Materials ;  as  fometimes  with  Ox-Galls, 
fometimes  with  Fullers  Earth,  fometimes  with  Soap  : 
This  latter  being  pernicious  in  fome  Cafes,  where  Pot- 
Afhes  will  ffain  or  alter  the  Colour.  14.  Where 
great  Quantities  of  Stuffs  are  to  be  dy’d  together,  or 
where  they  are  to  be  done  with  great  Speed,  and 
where  the  Pieces  are  very  long,  broad,  thick,  OV. 
they  are  to  be  differently  handled,  both  in  Refpeit  to 
the  Veffels  and  Ingredients.  15.  In  fome  Colours  and 
Stuffs,  the  tingent  Liquor  muff  be  boiling,  in  other 
Cafes  blood-warm,  in  fome  it  may  be  cold.  16.  Some 
tingent  Liquors  are  fitted  for  Ufe  by  long  keeping,  and 
in  fome  the  Virtue  wears  away  by  the  fame.  1 7.  Some 
Colours  or  Stuffs,  are  beft  dy’d  by  reiterated  Dippings 
into  die  fame  Liquor  at  feveral  Intervals  of  Time,  and 
fome  by  continuing  longer,  and  other  leffer  while 
therein.  18.  In  fome  Cafes,  the  Matter  of  theVeflel 
wherein  the  Liquors  are  heated,  and  the  Tinctures 
prepar’d,  muff  be  regarded  ;  as  that  the  Kettles  be 
Pewter  for  Bow-dye .  1 9 .  Little  Regard  is  had  how 

much  Liquor  is  us’d  in  proportion  to  the  dying  Drugs, 
die  Liquor  being  rather  adjufted  to  the  Bulk  of  the 
Stuff,  as  the  Veffels  are  to  the  Breadth  of  die 
fame  ♦,  the  Quantity  of  the  dying  Drugs  being  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  Colour,  higher  or  lower,  and  to 
the  Stuffs  both,  as  likewife  the  Salts  are  to  the  dying 
Drugs. 

From  thefe  general  Obfervations  on  the  Art  ofDy- 
ing  with  Regard  to  the  Theory,  we’ll  defeend  on 
more  particular  Ones  of  the  fame  Kind,  relating  to 
our  Colouring ,  and  IN  on-colouring  Ingredients,  before 
we  go  to  work. 

For  our  colouring  Drugs  it  muff  beobferved.  1 .  That 
though  Iron  and  Steel,  or  what  is  made  from  them,  are 
11  ted  in  dying  Black,  it  cannot  be  demonff rated  but  by 
mere  Suppolitions  drawn  from  its  Uflulation  and  At¬ 
trition,  chat  it  contributes  thereto,  v.  g.  we  fee  that 
green  oaken  Boards  become  black  by  die  Affrition 
of  a  Saw  *,  that  a  green  Apple  cut  with  a  Knife  turns 
of  the  fame  Colour  ;  that  the  white  Create  wherewith 
the  Wheels  of  Coaches  are  anointed,  becomes  like- 
wile  black  by  means  of  the  Iron  Boxes  wherewith  the 
Nave  is  lined,  and  the  Friction  between  the  Nave  and 
the  Axle-tree  •,  that  an  oaken  Stick  becomes  black  by 
a  violent  Friilion  again  ft  other  Wood  in  n  turning 
Lath  ;  and  that  the  black  Colour  on  earthen  Ware  is 
given  witli  Scalings  of  Iron  vitrified  ;  but  no  Philofo- 
pher  has  attempted  yet  toaflign  the  Manner  how  fuch 
a  Thing  is  efFeiled  \  neither  is  it  a  Thing  cllentia!  to 
the  Art  of  Dying  •,  it  fuffices  to  know,  that  Copperas 
the  moll:  ufual  Ingredient  lor  dying  Black,  is  the  Salt 
of  Pyrites,  wherewith  old  Iron  is  incorporated,  and 
wherever  .this  is  ufed,  Ionic  of  the  Aftringents  are  to 
accompany  it. 

2.  That  Red- Wood  chopp’d  and  ground  in  a  Mill, 
is  us’d  for  dying  Cloth,  Rugs,  £5 fc,  of  the  coarfer 
Sort,  Its  Tindure  which  is  a  Sort  of  Brick-Colour, 
is  got  out  by  long  boiling  it  with  Galls,  and  the  Cloth 
along  with  it,  it  Hands  better  than  Brazil. 

3,  That  Brazil,  chopp’d  alfo  and  ground,  dyes  a 
Pink-Colour  or  Carnation,  neareff  approaching  Co- 
rhcncal :  It  is  ufed  with  Allum,  and  ferves  alio  for 
Purples  with  But- A  flies  •,  it  eafily  ftains. 


4.  That  Madder  gives  a  Colour  near  , 
the  Bow-Dye,  or  New-Scarlet :  ThcF  nac^mg 
Scarlets  are  d/d  with  it.  It  endure!  ? 

and  is  ufed  both  with  Allum  and  Areol  UC ' 

well.  The  brighteft  Dyes  with  Madder  e  !lt,ltls 

over-dying  the  Stuff,  and  then  difdiareinrr 

by  back  boiling  in  Argol.  It  is  ufed  with  Bran  wL" 
inftead  of  white  Liquor.  * ’ attr 

5.  Cocheneal  ufed  with  Bran-Liquor  in  p 
Furnace,  with  Aqua-lortis,  gives  the  Dye  caii„j 1  c"'ttT 
us,  though  improperly,  Scarlet  m  Grain.  Ant?8 
takes  off  the  intenfe  Rednefs  of  this  Colour  .  \  ^ 
it  towards  an  Orange  or  Flame  Colour  •  wirlwr 
lour  the  Spanijh  Leather  and  Wool,  us’d  llv  t  ,j’ls  Co‘ 

d/d.  y  L  ults>  are 

6.  Annoto  gives  an  Orange-Colour, 

Silks,  Linens,  and  Cottons,  for  it  does  not  ?  t0 
Cloth:  It  is  ufed  with  Pot- Allies.  L  etrate 

7.  Weld,  by  the  Help  of  Pot-Allies,  yields  a,  u 
brown  Colour  ;  though  it  is  ufed  to  give  all  Sons  o'- 

8.  Wood- Wax  or  Green- Wood,  called  alfo  C.mti. 

TinRoria,  and  the  Dyer’s  Weed ,  lias  the  like  Fi-rf 
as  Weld,  though  its  Ufe  is  chiefly  confin’d  to  corf 
Cloths.  It  is  tec  with  Pot-Afiies  or  Urine. 

9.  Fuftick  is  of  two  Sorts,  young  and  old.  The 
former  chopp’d  and  ground  yields  a  Sort  of  icddifh 
Colour  :  The  latter  a  Hair-Colour  diflant  feveral  Dei 
grees  of  Yellow  from  the  former.  It  fpends  with  or 
without  Salts,  works  either  hot  or  cold,  and  holds 
firm. 

10.  Wood-Soot,  containing  not  only  a  Colour,  but 
a  Salt,  needs  nothing  to  extract  its  Dye,  or  make  it 
ffrike  on  die  Stuff.  The  natural  Colour  it  yields  is 
that  of  Honey,  but  it  is  the  Foundation  of  many  ether 
Colours  on  Wool  and  Cloth  only. 

11.  Woad,  ground  or  chopp’d  with  a  Mill  for  the 
Purpote,  is  made  up  into  Balls,  which  being  broken 
and  ftrew’d  on  Lime  or  Urine,  is  us’d  with  Pot-AOies 
or  Sea- Weed,  and  gives  a  lading  Blue.  Lime 
or  Chalk,  accelerates  the  Fermentation  of  the  Woad, 
which  in  three  or  four  Days  will  work  like  a  Guile  of 
Beer,  and  be  covered  with  a  grcenifli  Froth  or  Flower. 
An  intenfe  Woad-Colour  is  almolt  Black,  that  is,  is 
of  a  Damfon  Colour :  It  is  the  Foundation  of  fo  many 
Colours,  in  its  different  Degrees  of  Shades,  that  the 
Dyers  have  a  Scale  whereby  to  compute  the  Lightncfs 
and  Depth  of  this  Colour. 

12.  Indigo  is  of  the  like  Nature,  and  us’d  for  the 
lame  Purpotes  as  Woad,  only  that  it  is  (Longer. 

13.  Logwood,  chopp’d  and  ground,  yields  a  pur* 
plifii  Blue  :  It  may  be  us’d  with  Allum.  Formerly  it 
was  of  ill  Repute,  as  a  mod  falfc  and  hiding  Colour; 
but  fince  it  has  been  us’d  with  Galls,  it  is  lefs  com¬ 
plain’d  of. 

For  the  non-colouring  Ingredients,  it  mud  be  ob* 
terv’d,  likewife,  i.  That  for  true  or  Spanip 'Blacks, 
are  ufed  Copperas,  Steel-Filings,  and  Slipp  (the  Stuff 
found  in  the  Troughs  of  old  Grind-Stones,  whereon 
Edge  Tools  have  been  ground)  but  not  lor  the  vm- 

ders  Blacks.  i  ,  r 

2.  That  Pewter  difiblvcd  in  Aqua- fort  is,  isuleifior 

the  new  Scarlet  or  Bow-Dye.  , .  . 

3.  That  Litharge,  though  not  own’d  or  allow  c,  is 

ufed  to  add  Weight  to  dy’d  Silks.  „ 

4.  That  Antimony  Is  us’d  ch icily  for  the  fame  u- 

pote,  tliougli  it  alfo  contains  a  tingent  Sulpmir,  w 

by  Precipitation,  &c,  affords  a  great  Variety  o 

lours.  ,  .  •  t.  t 

5.  That  Arfcnick  is  us’d  in  dying  Crimfon,  wu 


know  very  well,  gives  it  a  Luftre.  .  i 

6.  That  Vmligreate  is  ufed  by  Linen  Dyt*s> 


yellow  and  green  Colours.  .  .  ,  r n. 

7.  That  Alluni  is  much  uled,  rhoughwffh  wku  ^ 
tent  is  not  agreed  on  ;  whether  to  rencU'i  •  ^ 

proper  Mcnjlrtinm  to  extrail  the  tingent  ‘ 
certain  hard  Drugs  ?  Or  to  fcour  the  Sorties  w  n 

interpote  between  the  Stuff'  and  the  Dyt*  ‘u'|  .  .  0f 
their  due  Adhefion  ?  Or  to  intenerate  the  ; 
Wool  and  Hair  Sculls,  that  they  may  beitci 
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.  Colour  ?  Or  to  contribute  to  the  Colour  itfelf,  as 
Copperas  does  to  Galls  in  making  Black,  or  Juice  of 
T  emons  to  Cocheneal,  in  Carnations,  or  Aqua- fort  is 
r"  related  with  Pewter  in  the  Bow-Dye  ?  Or,  which 
terns  more  probable,  to  ferve  as  a  Vinculum  between 
,  cloth  and  Colour,  as  clammy  Oils,  and  Gum- Wa¬ 
rs  do  in  Painting  ;  Allum  being  a  Subftance  whofe 
accelerated  Particles  diffolved  with  hot  Liquors,  will 
ter  the  Pores  of  Stuffs,  and  on  which  the  Particles 
of  dying  Drugs  will  catch.  Though  it  may  alfo  ferve 
another  Ufe,  viz.  to  dry  up  certain  Particles  which 
diia^reed  with  the  Colour,  to  be  fuper-induced :  To 
vhicli  add,  that  it  may  alfo  ferve  to  brighten  a  Colour, 
by  iacruftating  the  Stuff  to  be  df  d  with  its  Cryftals, 
on  which  the  Dye  coming  to  be  applied,  has  a  finer 
EfFeft,  than  if  it  was  applied  on  a  fcabrous  Matter, 

fuch  as  an  un-allumed  Cloth  is. 

8.  That  Bran  and  Bran- Water,  whofe  Flowers  en¬ 
ter  the  Pores  of  the  Stuff,  levigates  its  Surface,  and 
thus  renders  the  Colour  laid  on  it  more  beautiful  ;  much 
as  Woods  to  be  gilded,  are  firft  fmoothen'd  over  with 

white  Colours. 

9.  That  Salt-petre  is  ufed  chiefly  with  Aqua-fortis, 
in  cheBow-Dye,  to  brighten  Colours  by  back-boiling  ; 
tor  which  Purpofe,  Argol  is  moft  commonly  us’d. 

jo.  That  Lime  or  Calx,  is  ufed  in  the  Working  of 
blue  Fats. 

u.  That  Yolks  of  Eggs  and  Ox-Gall,  are  only 
us’d  by  a  few  particular  Dyers  to  fcour,  promote  Fer¬ 
mentation,  and  increafe  Weight. 

12.  That  Stale  Urine  is  us’d  as  a  Lixivium  to  fcour, 
alfo  to  help  the  Fermentation  and  hearing  of  Woad  ; 
though  is  is  alfo  us’d  in  the  blue  Fats  inftead  of  Lime : 
In  reality,  as  it  difeharges,  the  Yellow,  wherewith  Black 
and  moft  Greens  are  compounded,  it  is  ufed  to  fpend 
Weld  withal  ;  yet  it  is  known,  that  the  Urine  or  old 
Mud  of  pilling  Places,  will  dye  a  well  fcour’d  Piece  of 
Silver  of  a  golden  Colour ;  it  being  with  this  (not 
Bath  Water  as  imagined)  that  the  Bath  Six-pences,  &c. 
are  prepar’d. 

13.  That  Gums,  Tragacanth,  Arabick,  Maffick, 
and  Sanguis  Draconis,  arc  us’d  in  dying  Silk,  chiefly 
to  give  it  a  Giofs,  which  may  make  it  feem  finer  as 
well  as  ftiffer,  and  to  increafe  its  Weight. 

Note)  That  concerning  Weight  which  Colours  give  to 
Silks,  one  Pound  of  raw  Silk  lofcs  four  Ounces  by 
wafhing  out  the  Gums  and  natural  Sordes.  That 
the  fame  icour’d  Silk  may.be  rais’d  to  above  thirty 
Ounces  by  the  remaining  twelve,  if  it  be  dy*d 
Black,  with  certain  Materials  ;  that  the  Rcafon  why 
black  Colour  may  be  dy'd  the  heavieft  is,  that  all 
ponderous  Drugs  may  be  dy  d  Black,  whereas,  per¬ 
haps,  there  feem  to  be  few  or  no  Materials  where¬ 
with  to  increafe  ’the  Weight  of  Silk,  which  will 
conflft  with  fair  light  Colours.  That  of  Things 
ufe ful  in  Dying,  efpecially  Black,  nothing  increafcs 
Weight  fo  much  as  Galls ;  by  Means  whereof*  black 
Silks  recover  the  Weight  which  they  loft  by  wafh¬ 
ing  out  their  Gum  :  Nor  is  it  counted  extraordinary, 
that  Black  fhould  gain  about  four  or  fix  Ounces  in 
the  Dying  upon  each  Pound.  Next  to  Galls,  old 
Fuftick  incrcafes  the  Weight,  about  one  and  a  half 
in  twelve.  Madder  about  an  Ounce.  Weld  half 
an  Ounce.  Blue  Fat  in  deep  Blues  about  the  fifth 
Stall,  adds  no  confidcrablc  Weight:  Neither  do 
Logwood,  Cochineal,  or  Annoto  ;  nor  even  Cop¬ 
peras  of  itfelf  where  Galls  arc  nor.  SJipp  adds 
much  to  the  Weight,  and  gives  a  deeper  Black  than 
Copperas,  which  affords  a  good  Excufe  for  die 
Dyers  that  ufe  it. 

Note,  Alfo,  that  the  dying  Materials  arc  generally  ap¬ 
plied  in  Dccodtions  made  in  Water,  more  or  Ids 
ftrong,  according  to  the  Occafion  ;  fometimes  by 
only  dipping  the  Stuff  in  the  Vault  or  Dye ,  feme- 
times  by  boiling  it  therein  ;  and  fometimes  by 
leaving  it  a  Day  or  two  more  to  flcep.  For  the 
Allum  in  dying  Silks  is  always  applied  cold,  in 
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which  State  alone,  it  contributes  to  the  Brightnefs 
of  the  Dye. 

v  1  4  * 

From  all  thefe  Obfervations,  we  may  juftly  infer, 
that  four  Things  are  requifite  for  a  good  Dye ,  viz. 

1.  The  opening  or  rarifying  of  the  Body  to  be  dy'd, 
to  difpofe  it  to  imbibe  the  Colour.  2.  The  Tindture 
or  Dye  itfelf.  3.  The  binding  or  fixing  the  Colour, 
to  prevent  its  fading,  or  being  diicharg’d.  And, 

4.  The  Luftre  or  Brightnefs. 

There  are  two  Manners  of  Dying ,  one  hot,  the  o- 
tlier  cold.  Dying-hot,  is  when  the  Liquors  and  Ingre¬ 
dients  arc  boil’d  before  the  Cloth  be  dipped  therein, 
or  even  when  the  Cloths  themfelvcs  are  boil’d  in  the 
Dye.  Dying. cold,  is  when  the  Ingredients  are  diffolv’d 
cold  ;  or  at  leaft  fuffer’d  to  grow  cold,  ere  the  Stuffs 
be  put  in  them. 

With  thefe  ufefui  and  indifpenfibly.  ncceffary  In- 
ftrudlions,  we  may  venture  to  ftep  into  our  Labora¬ 
tory,  in  order  to  put  them  in  Practice ;  where  we 
may  apply  ourfelves  to  dye  all  Sorts  of  different  Stuffs, 
of  all  Sorts  of  Colours,  viz.  all  Sorts  of  woollen  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  as  Cloths,  Serges,  Druggets,  &V.  Wools 
for  Tapeftry,  and  black  Wools  for  Cloths,  Serges, 
&c.  All  Sorts  of  Silks;  all  Sorts  of  Threads;  and 
Hats ;  of  all  Sorts  of  Colours,  viz.  Black,  Scarlet, 
properly  Ipeaking,  Violet-Scarlet,  Purple,  Amaranth, 
and  Panfy-Scarlet ;  Crim Ion-Reds,  Carnations,  Flame 
and  Peach-Colours  ;  Orange- Aurora,  or  golden-yel¬ 
low,  Brick-Colour,  Onion-Ptel-Colour ;  all  Sorts  of 
Blues ;  dark  Browns,  Minims  and  Tan-Colours ; 
Pearl-Colours  ;  all  Sorts  of  Greens ;  Pale-Yellows, 
Lemon-Colours ;  Sulphur-Colours ;  Olive-Colours  5 
Feulemort;  Flair-Colours ;  Mufk  and  Cinnamon- 
Colour,  and  Nacarat  or  bright  Orangc-Rcd. 

We’ll  begin  to  dye  black  fupcrfinc  Cloth*  of  the 
beft  Sort,  which  wc’II  do  by  firft  giving  it  a  deep 
Blue,  in  a  ftrong  DecoCtion  made  of  Woad  and  Indi¬ 
go  ;  which  done,  the  Cloth  or  Stuffs  are  to  be  boil’d 
with  Allum  and  Tartar,  or  Pot-Afhes,  then  madder- 
ed  with  common  Madder,  and  afterwards  dy'd  Black, 
with  Aleppo,  Galls,  Copperas,  and  Sumach ;  and 
laftly  finifhed  by  back-boiling  in  Weld. 

Scarlet  is  dtfd  with  Kermes  and  Cocheneal,  to  which 
may  be  added  Agarick  and  Arfenick,  to  make  the 
Colour  brighter.  Cri mfon-S carle t  is  given  with  Co¬ 
cheneal,  Maftich,  Aqua-fortis,  Sal-Annoniack,  Sub¬ 
limate  and  Spirit  of  Wine.  Violet-Scarlet,  Purple, 
Amaranth,  and  Panfy-Scarlcts,  are  given  with  Woad, 
Cocheneal,  Indigo,  Braziletto,  Brazil  and  Orclial. 
For  common  Reds,  pure  Madder  is  ufed  without  o- 
ther  Ingredients.  Crimfon-Reds,  Carnations,  Flame 
and  Peach-Colour,  arc  dy'd  according  to  their  fevcral 
1  lues,  with  Cocheneal,  Maftich,  without  Madder  and 
the  like.  Orange-Aurora,  or  golden  Yellow,  Brick- 
Colour,  and  Onion-Pecl-Colour,  arc  given  with  Woad 
and  Madder,  temper’d  according  to  their  refpedtive 
Shades. 

There  arc  but  two  Sorts  of  Blues,  one  dark,  and 
the  other  brighter :  The  dark  Blue  is  given  with  a 
ftrong  Tindlurc  of  Woad,  and  the  brighter  with  the 
lame  Colour,  as  it  weakens  in  working. 

Dark-Browns,  Minims,  and  Tan-Colours,  are  given 
with  Woad,  weaker  in  Dccodtion  than  for  Black, 
with  Allum,  and  Pot-Afhcs ;  after  which  they  are 
maddered  higher  than  Black  :  For  Tan-colouring  a 
little  Cocheneal  is  added. 

Pearl-Colours  are  given  with  Galls  and  Copperas ; 
fome  arc  begun  with  Walnut-tree-Roots,  and  linilh’d 
with  the  former ;  though  to  make  them  more  fer- 
viceable,  they  dip  them  in  a  weak  Tindture  of  Co¬ 
cheneal. 

Greens  are  begun  with  Woad,  and  fin i fil’d  with 

Weld. 

Pale- Yellow,  Lemon-Colour,  and  Sulphur- Colour, 
arc  given  with  Weld  only. 

OJive-Colours,  of  all  Degrees,  are  firft  put  in  Green, 
and  taken  down  again  with  Soot,  more  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Siiadc  requir'd . 
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Feulemorr,  Hair-colour,  Mufk*  and  Cinnafrioh- 
colour*  arc  given  with  Weld  and  Madder. 

Nacarat,  or  bright  Orange-red,  is  given  with  Weld 
and  Goat’s-Hair,  boiled  with  Pot-Afhes ;  Fufiick 
here,  is  forbid  as  a  Falfe  Colour. 

Wools  for  Tapdlry,  ate  dyed  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  CJotli,  excepting  Blacks,  which  are  only  to  be  woad¬ 
ed,  and  then  put  in  black  as  above.  Black  Wools 
for  Cloths  and  Serges*  may  be  begun  with  Walnut- 
tree  Roots,  and  Walnut  Rinds,  and  fihiflied  by  dip¬ 
ping  it  in  a  Vault  of  Black. 

Silks  are  dyed  in  a  Manner  quite  different  from 
Cloths  or  Stuffs  ;  for  they  are  firft  boiled  with  Soap, 
(Ac.  then  feowered  and  waffled  out  in  the  River,  and 
afterwards  fteeped  in  AlJuin- Water  cold.  If  they  are 
to  be  dyed  Crimfon  they  muff:  be  feowered  a  fecond 
Time,  before  they  be  put  in  the  Cocheneal  Vault. 

Three  different  Sorts  of  Ctimfon-Coloitrs ,  are  given 
to  Silks,  viz.  red  Crimfon ,  violet  Crimfon ,  and  Cinna¬ 
mon  Crimfon. 

To  dye  Silk  Rcd-Crimfon ,  it  muff  be  boiled  an 
Hour  and  a  half,  in  a  Deco£tion  of  Cocheneal,  Maftich, 
Galls,  Turmcrick,  Arfenick  and  Tartar,  all  put  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Copper  of  fair  Water  almoft  boiling; 
when  the  Silk  has  boiled  for  that  Space  of  Time,  it  is 
left  to  (land  in  the  Liquor  till  the  next  Day.  The 
Violet -Crimfon ,  is  alfo  given  with  Cocheneal,  Arfenick, 
Tartar,  and  Galls ;  but  the  Galls  in  lefs  Proportion 
than  in  the  former.  When  the  Silk  is  taken  out,  it  is 
to  be  well  walked,  and  put  in  a  Vault  of  Indigo.  The 
CDmamon-Crimfon  is  begun  like  the  Violet,  but  finifhed 
by  Back-boiling ;  if  too  bright,  with  Copperas  ;  if  dark 
with  a  Dip  in  Indigo. 

Silks  dyed  of  two  Sorts  of  Blues,  viz.  Light-blue , 
and  Sky-blue.  Light-blue  are  given  in  a  Back  of  In¬ 
digo.  Sky-blues ,  are  begun  with  Orchal,  and  finifhed 
With  Indigo. 

To  give  a  Citron- Colour,  the  Silk  is  fir  ft  allumed, 
then  welded  with  a  little  Indigo.  Pale-Yellows ,  after 
alluming,  are  dyed  in  Weld  alone.  Pale  and  brown 
Juror afs,  after  alluming,  are  welded  flrongly,  then 
taken  down  with  Rocou  diffolved  with  Pot-Afhes. 
Flame-Colour  is  begun  with  Rocou,  then  allumed,  and 
dipped  in  a  Vault  or  two  of  Brazil.  Carnation  and 
Rdfe-Coloiirs ,  are  firft  allufhed,  then  dipped  in  Brazil, 
and  Braziletto,  Lead-Colour ,  is  given  with  Fuflick, 
or  with  Weld,  Braziletto,  Galls,  and  Copperas.  But 
the  Galls  on  thefe  and  other  Occafions,  are  not  to  be 
oVcr-dofed,  which  incrca/cs  the  Weight  to  the  Damage 
of  the  Purchafer;  for  which  Rcafon  it  is  puni fhed  in 
France  as  a  Fraud  :  In  Reality  few  but  black  Silks  need 
Galls. 


Black  Silks,  of  the  coarfcr  Sort,  arc  begun  by  /tour¬ 
ing  them  with  Soap,  as  for  other  Colours ;  which 
donfc,  they  arc  wa /hed  out,  wrung,  and  boiled  an 
Hour  in  old  Galls,  where  they  arc  left  to  Hand  a  Day 
or  two  ;  alter  which  they  are  waflied  again  with  fair 
Whiter,  wrung  and  put  in  another  Vault  with  new  and 
tine  GnIJs  ;  then  waffled  and  wrung  again,  and  finilh- 
cd  in  a  Vault  of  Black.  Fine  black  Silks  arc  only  put 
once  into  Galls,  viz.  the  new  and  fine  Sort,  which  has 
only  built  el  an  J  lour ;  then  they  are  waffled  and  wrung 
out,  and  dipped  thrice  in  Black,  to  be  afterwards 
brought  down  by  Back-boiling  with  Soap. 

I  bread  is  dyed  like  wile,  of  all  Sorts  of  Colours,  and 
begun  by  how  ring  it  in  a  Lye  of  good  Allies;  after 
which  it  is  wrung,  rinftd  out  in  River  Water,  and 
wrung  again.  Thus  prepared,  the  Dyer  gives  it  what 
Colour  lie  plrales,  with  the  following  Drugs,  viz. 
Red  Colour ,  both  bright  and  dark,  Flame-Colour ,  &r. 
wiih  Brazil,  cither  alone,  or  with  a  Mixture  of  Rohe. 
Field,  dry  R of,  and  Amaranth ,  with  Brazil,  taken 
down  with  Imligo.  Bright  blue,  with  Braziletto  and 
Indigo.  Bright  green,  is  firft  dyed  blue,  then  Back- 
boiled  with  Br.r/iletio,  and  Verdet,  and  laftly  woaded. 
Dark  gran,  is  given  like  L he  former,  only  darkening 
more  before  woading.  Lemon  or  pale  Yellow,  With 
Weld  mi Xed  w i t  h  K o lac .  Fenkmort  and  Olive-Colour , 
with  Galls  and  Copperas,  taken  clown  with  Weld, 
Rohe,  or  h ui lick.  And  black  with  Galls  and  Cop¬ 


peras  taken  down  and  finifhed  with  trozfe,  w  • 
Hals  are  dyed  with  Braziletto,  Gaik  r  °D^ 
and  Verdegreaie,  diffolved  and  boiled  in  *  p°PPeraV 
pable  of  receiving,  beiidts  the  Liquor,  tiVdwS' * Ca' 
of  Hats  on  their  Blocks  or  Moulds.  Here  t\  ,  r?0zen5 
left  to  boil  fome  'Lime ;  after  which  thev 
out,  and  left  to  Hand  and  cool  •  then  dint1  ]  • 

and  thus  alternately,  oftner  or  feldomer  nTu  I?*’ 
is  of  a  Nature  to  take  the  Dye  with  more  or  U  iv? 
culty ;  as  we  defign  to  explain  it  in  a  mor. 
Manner  in  our  T reatife  of  Hatters,  under  the  Le 
As  rhere  are  Fraud  and  Knavery,  amon»lwH* 
in  all  other  Profefiions,  fome  Artifls  have  difL  ’ *1 
the  Secret  of  making  Proof  of  the  Truth  of 
of  examining  the  Juflice  and  Legitimacy  if  If. 
Compofition,  in  the  following  Manner,  for  fu»  ^ 
Woollen  Stuffs.  n  or 


To  difeover  whether  a  Cloth  has  been  duly  trirea 
by  the  Dyer,  and  the  proper  Foundations  hid  a 
Spot,  by  the  French  called  Rofette,  of  the  IWr,  ,c , 
Shilling,  ought  to  be  left,  befides  a  white  Sttip? between 
the  Cloth  and  the  Lift.  Further  Proof  is  had  by  boi! 
ing  the  dyed  Stuff  in  Water  with  other  Ingredients  eff¬ 
erent  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Dye  to  be  proved* 
If  the  Colour  fuftain  the  Teft,  i.  e.  do  not  difehar^  at 
all  or  very  little,  fo  that  the  Water  is  not  tindured  by 
it,  the  Dye  is  pronounced  good :  Othervvife falfe.  * 

There  are  alfo  Proofs  of  the  Dyes  of  Silly.'  v;z 
For  red  Crimfon,  the  Proof  is  made  by  boilin*  the 
Silk  with  an  equal  Weight  of  Allum.  For  Scarlet 
Crimfon,  it  is  boiled  with  Soap,  almoft  of  the  Weight 
of  the  Silk.  For  Violct-Crimfon,  with  Allum  of 
equal  Weight  with  the  Silk,  or  with  Citron  Juice 
about  a  Pint  to  a  Pound  of  Silk.  Thefe  Ingredients 
are  to  be  mixed,  and  put  in  fair  Water,  when  it  be¬ 
gins  to  boil ;  after  which,  the  Si  lies  are  alio  to  be  put 
in  ;  and  after  boiling  the  whole  for  half  a  quarter 
of  an  Hour,  if  the  Dye  be  falfe,  the  Liquor  of  the  red 
Crimfon  will  bfe  Violet,  in  cafe  it  have  been  dyed  with 
Orchal,  or  very  red,  if  with  Brazil.  That  of  Crimfon- 
Scarlet,  if  Rolac  have  been  tiled,  will  become  of  an 
Aurora  Colour,  or  if  Brazil  has  been  ufed,  red.  And 
that  of  Violct-Crimfon,  if  Brazil  or  Orchal  have  been 
ufed,  will  be  of  a  Colour  bordering  on  red.  Qn  the 
contrary,  if  the  three  Sorts  of  Crimfon  be  truly  dyed, 
their  Liquor  will  difeover  very  little  Alteration.  A 
ftill  Hirer  Way  to  difeover  whether  Crimfon  Silks  have 
been  rightly  dyed,  is  by  boiling  a  Piece  of  ftandard 
dyed  Crimfon  Silk,  kept  for  that  Purpofe  at  Dyer's- 
hall,  after  the  fame  Manner,  and  then  comparing  the 
T indlu re  of  the  two  Liquors. 

To  difeover  whether  other  Colours  have  been  dyed 


with  Galls,  the  Silk  is  put  in  fair  boiling  Water,  with 
Pot- A  files,  or  Soap,  nearly  of  the.Wcight  of  the  Silk, 
after  fome  Time,  it  is  taken  out ;  upon  which  if  k 
has  been  dyed  with  Galls,  the  Colour  will  be  all  v;i- 
nifiied,  and  nothing  but  that  of  the  Galls  left,  which  is 
a  Sort  of  Fenkmort,  or  Wood-colour.  The  dying  Silk 
with  Galls  may  alfo  be  detected  by  putting  it  in  boil¬ 
ing  Water,  with  a  Gallon  of  Citron  Juice;  being  ta¬ 
ken  out  and  walked  in  cold  Water,  and  then  dipped 
in  a  black  Dye,  if  Galls  have  been  ufed  it  will  turn 
black,  if  not  it  will  be  of  a  brown  Bread  Colour. 

To  difeover  whether  black  Silks  have  been  oveniyw 
with  Galls,  Steel-filings,  or  Slipp,  it  is  boil  d  m  ^in 
Water,  with  twice  its  Weight  of  Soap :  If  it  be 
with  Galls  it  will  turn  rfcddilh,  othcrwile  it  wn  v  '■l1 

its  Colour.  r  (l 

To  dilcpvcr  whether  black  Cloths  have  been 

wejaded  and  maddered,  a  Sample  of  it,  ant  a  • 
fame  Time  a  Sample  of  llamlard  Black,  kept  1  i  * 
Purpofe  by  the  Dyer1  s  Company,  is  to  be  V  ‘  t0 
then  as  much  Roman  Allum  as  is  equal  in  ‘  B 
both,  together  with  a  like  Weight  ofI,ot-Amc-> 
be  put  over  the  Fire  in  a  Pan  of  BranA\  atci , 
it  begins  to  boil  the  two  Samples  are  to  be  P  ,  ,* 
and  alter  half  an  Hour  to  be  taken  out  and 1  co  I-  j 
the  Piece  which  has  only  been  woaded  w) 
blucifh,  with  fomewJmt  of  a  dull  Green  ; 
been  both  woaded  and  maddered,  it  will  c  ‘  r 


D  r 

or  minim  Colour ;  and  if  it  have  been  neither  woaded 
nor  inaddered,  its  Colour  will  be  dunnilh  between 
Yellow  and  Fallow.  For  Cloths  dfd  of  a  minim 
Colour,  the  Proof  is  to  be  made  after  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  that  of  Blacks. 

To  know  whether  Scarlet,  or  Crimfon  Cldth  have 
been  dfd  with  pure  Cocheneal,  they  are  to  be  boil’d 
with  an  Ounce  of  Allum  to  a  Pound  of  Cloth.  For 
Cloths  of  other  Colours,  the  Proof  is  to  be  made  in 
rhe  fame  Manner  as  that  of  Blacks  and  Minims. 

Leather >  Skins,  &c.  are  alfo  dfd  red ,  blue*  Sky- 
Colour,  purple ,  green,  yellow,  Orange-Colour ,  &c. 

The  red  Colour  is  given  by  wafhing  the  Skins,  and 
laying  them  two  Hours  in  Galls,  then  wringing  them 
out,  dipping  them  in  a  Liquor  made  with  Liguftrum, 
Allum  and  Verdegreafe,  in  Water  ;  and  laftly,  in  a 
J)ye  made  of  Brazil-Wood  made  with  Lye.  Blue  by 
keeping  the  Leather  or  Skins  a  Day  in  Urine  and  Indi¬ 
go,  then  boiling  it  with  Allum  ;  otherwife  by  temper¬ 
ing  the  Indigo  with  Red-Wine,  and  walhing  the  Skins 
therewith.  Sky-Colour  is  given  with  Indigo  fteeped  in 
boiling  Water,  and  the  next  Morning  warm’d  and 
fmeer’d  over  the  Skin.  Purple  by  wetting  the  Skin 
with  a  Solution  of  Roche- Allum  in  warm  Water,  and 
when  dry  again,  rubbing  them  with  the  Hand  with  a 
Decodlion  of  Logwood  in  cold  Water.  Green  by 
fmeering  the  Skin  with  Sap-green  and  Allum-Water 
boil’d  *,  and  a  little  more  Indigo  may  be  added  to 
darken  tiie  Colour.  Lark-Green  is  given  with  Steel- 
hlings  and  Sal-Armoniack  fteep’d  in  Urine  till  foft, 
then  fmeer’d  over  the  Skin ;  which  is  to  be  dried  in 
the  Shade.  Yellow  by  fmeering  the  Skin  over  with 
Aloes  and  Linfeed  Oil  dilfolv’d  and  ftrain’d  •,  or  by 
infilling  it  in  Weld.  And  Orange-Colour  is  given  by 
fmeering  with  fuftick  Berries  boil’d  in  AJlum-Water  ; 
or  for  a  deep  Orange  with  Turmerick. 

Bones,  Horn  and  Ivory,  are  alfo  dfd  of  different 
Colours,  viz.  Black  by  keeping  Brafs  in  Aqua-fortis  till 
it  be  turn’d  Green,  walhing  the  Bone,  Horn  or  Ivory , 
once  or  twice  with  this  Liquor,  and  then  putting  it  in 
aDccodtion  of  Logwood  and  warm  Water.  Red  by 
boiling  it  firft  in  Allum-Water,  and  afterwards  in  a 
Decodlion  of  Quick-Lime  fteeped  in  Rain-Water, 
ftrain  it,  adding  to  every  Pint  an  Ounce  of  Brazil- 
Wood,  in  which  the  Ivory,  &V.  muft  boil  till  it  be 
fufficiently  Red.  Green  by  boiling  the  Bone,  &?<*. 
firft  in  Allum-Water,  then  with  Verdegreafe,  Sal-Armo¬ 
niack,  and  white  Wine  Vinegar  5  keeping  it  hot  there¬ 
in  till  fufficiently  Green. 
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Note,  That  the  Refufe  of  the  Bow-Dye  given  Hogs  to 
feed  on,  is  faid  to  tinge  their  very  Bowels  Red. 
This  is  a  fpontaneous  Kind  of  Lying,  not  unlike 
that  in  Virgil,  who  fpeaking  of  dying  Wool  on  the 
Sheep’s  Backs,  by  their  feeding  on  properly  colour¬ 
ed  Vegetables,  fays: 

Nec  Farids  difeet  mentiri  lana  Colons : 

Ipfe  fed  in  prat  is  Aries  jam  fuavc  rubenti 
Mur  ice,  jam  crocco  nmtabit  veil  era  Into, 

Spout  e  fua  Sandyx  pafeentes  vcjliet  Agnos . 

Eel.  4.  v.  42.  Scq. 

The  Difficulty  is  to  conceive  how  Lambs  fliould 
feed  on  tlie  Sandyx,  which  is  a  mineral  Subftance; 
the  lame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  Sandaracha  ? 
It  is  certain  the  Poet  takes  it  for  a  Plant,  as  was 
l°ng  ago  obferv’d  by  Pliny  :  Animadvcrio  Virgilium 
tfjftimajfc  herbam  id  cffc.  I  lift,  vat .  lib.  36.  c.  6. 
This  Inference  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Word 
pafeentes,  which  can  mean  nothing  elfc,  but  that 
the  Lambs  browfing  on  the  Sandyx,  Ihould  re¬ 
ceive  the  Dye  in  their  Fleeces  from  the  Aliment. 

Dr.  B  - - gives  us  here  a  Correction  which  fets  all 

t0  Rights :  For  pafeentes  he  reads  nafeentes ;  on 
winch  Footing  the  Tenor  of  the  Paflagc  is  this : 
Ljom  that  Time  there  will  be  no  Need  of  dying 
vWool  with  beautiful  Colours  ;  but  the  Sheep  /hull 


have  their  Fleeces  dfd  naturally,  and  fpontaneoufiy ; 

•  *°!T)e  with  the  Mur  ex,  or  purple  Colour;  others 

with  the  or  yellow;  others  with  Sandyx,  or 

red.  Thofe  that  were  already  in  Being,  and  had 
white  Fleeces,  fhall  change  them  in  Prat  is  An  the 
Meadows;  but  all  the  Lambs  fhall  be  beauti¬ 
fully,  nafeentes,  at  their  Birth.  Si  credere  fas  eft.  ' 

The  Art  of  Lying  is  of  great  Antiquity,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  Traces  of  it  in  the  oldeft  facred,  as 
well  as  profane  Writers;  The  Honour  of  the  Inven- 

TrS  attnrUted  t0 , the  though  what  lefiens 

the  Merit  of  it,  is,  that  it  is  faid  to  have  ow’d  its  Rife 
to  Chance.  The  Juices  of  certain  Fhiits,  Leaves, 

f  ClATi !LCmflled’  are  fl,PP°red  have  far- 

nithed  the  firft  Hint.  Pliny  allures  us,  that  even  in 

h‘  , the pmi!s  made  ufe  of  no  other  Dyes :  It  is 
added,  that  colour  d  Earths  and  Minerals,  wafhed  and 

foaked  with  Ram,  gave  the  next  dying  Materials.  Bui: 
Purpie,  an  animal  Juice,  found  in  a  Shell-Fifh  called 
Murex,  Conchyliam  and  Purpura ,  feems,  from  Hifto- 
ry,  to  have  been  before  any  of  them.  This  indeed 
was  referved  for  the  Ufe  of  Kings  and  Princes  ;  fince 
pnvate  Perfons  were  forbidden  by  Law  to  wear  the 
lead  Scrap  of  it.  The  Difcovering  of  its  tinging 
Quality,  is  laid  to  have  been  taken  from  aDog,  which 
having  caught  one  of  the  Purple-Fifhes  among  the 
Rocks  and  eating  it  up,  ftained  its  Mouth  and  Beard 
with  the  precious  Liquor ;  which  ftruck  the  Fancy  of 
a  ‘Tyrian  Nymph  fo  ftrongly,  that  fhe  refiifed  her  Lo¬ 
ver  Hercules  any  Favours,  till  he  had  brought  her  a 
Man  tle  of  the  fame  Colour.  ; 

•  Sr  ,tile  Jime  of  Alexander,  we  find  no  other  Dye 
in  Ufe  but  Purple  and  Scarlet.  It  was  under  the  Suc- 

ceflors  of  that  Monarch,  that  the  Greeks  applied  them- 
felves  to  the  other  Colours  ;  and  invented,  or  at  leaft 
peifefted  Blue,  Yellow,  Green,  &c.  For  the  antient 
I  urple  it  has  been  long  loft,  but  the  Perfeftion  to 
which  the  Moderns  have  carried  the  other  Colours, 
abundantly  indemnifies  them  of  the  Loft.  In  this 

the  under  the  Aufpices  of  that  excellent  Mi- 

nifter  M.  Colbert ,  feem  to  have  furpaffed  all  their 

Neighbours,  at  their  celebrated  Manufaftory  of  the 

Gobelms,  on  the  little  River  Bievcre  (at  prefent  call’d 

the  River  of  the  Gobelms )  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Marcel. 
at  Paris .  .  * 


Among  the  Romans, ^  Dye-Houfes,  Bapbia,  were  all 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Comes  facrarum  Largitiomm. 
though  they  had  each  their  particular  PrapofUm,  as 
at  Alexandria,  Tyre,  &c.  The  Dyers  of  London 

make  the  thirteenth  Company  of  the  City,  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  Henry  VI.  confiding  of  a  Mafter,  War¬ 
dens,  and  Livery.  At  Paris,  and  in  moft  of  the 
great  Cities  in  France,  the  Dyers  arc  divided  into 
thice  Companies,  viz.  thofe  of  the  great  Dye,  Du 
grand  et  bon  Feint,  who  arc  only  to  ufe  the  bed  In- 

•  .  as  ftrike  the  fureft  and  moft  Jaft- 

ing  Colours  Dyers  of  the  leffer  Lye,  Du  petit  Teint, 
who  arc  allow  d  to  ufe  the  inferior  Sorts  of  Drugs 
which  only  yield  falfe  and  fading  Colours.  And  Silk’ 
Wool  and  Thread  Dyers.  All  the  high  priz’d  Cloths 
and  Stuffs  arc  referv’d  to  the  Dyers  of  the  firft  Sort'* 
thofe  of  lefs  Value,  particularly  fuch  as  are  not  rated 
at  above  40  Sols  the  Ell  in  white,  are  committed  to 
the  Mailers  of  the  Petit  Teint.  Blue,  Red  and  Ycl- 
ow  arc  referv’d  more  particularly  to  thofe  of 
the  grand  Teint ;  Browns,  Fallows  and  Blacks,  are 
common  to  both  Sorts.  As  to  Black  it  is  begun  by 

the  Dyers  of  the  grand  Teint ,  and  Milled  by  thofe  of 
the  leffer. 

It  feems  there  is  a  Tradition  among  Dyers ,  that 
Jefus  Chrift,  was  of  their  Profcffion  ;  which  wc  alfp 
found  deliver’d  in  the  Gofpel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jefus, 
though  on  what  grounded  wc  know  not.  But  it  is 
hence  the  Per  flan  Dyers,  notwithftanding  all  their  Ma- 
hometanifm ,  have  chofen  Jefus  for  the  Patron  of  their 

>  !ni°lm,ch’  that  amonS  them  a  Dyc-IIoufc  is  cal¬ 
led  CfrftS’Shop,  J 
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EDUCATION. 


Education,  is  the  a  it  of  bringing  up, 
forming,  and  inftrudting  of  Children. 

This  Art  (which  I  fhould  rather  have  called  a 
Science,  fince  it  is  founded  on  the  moft  folid  Truft, 
and  beft  eftablifhed  Principles,  viz.  thofe  of  Morali¬ 
ty,  Prudence,  and  Wifdom)  is  the  moft  neceflary, 
and  advantageous  to  a  civil  Society  ;  fince  on  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Children,  depends  entirely,  the  flourifhing 
State,  Welfare,  and  juft  CEconomy  of  a  Republick  ; 
and  the  charming  Harmony  which  fhould  fubfift  be¬ 
tween  the  different  Members  that  great  political  Body 
is  compos’d  of :  And  as  a  Prince,  who  is  the  Head 
of  that  Body,  moft  commonly  influences  all  the  other 
Members,  who  all  endeavour  to  modelize  their  Con¬ 
duct  on  his,  which  if  irregular,  caufe  but  too  often  all 
the  Dilorders  which  happen  in  the  whole  Frame  >  it  is 
but  juft,  I  ftiould  begin  this  Treatife  with  the  neceflary 
Inftrudtions  for  the  Education  of  a  Prince,  which  is 
fometimes  committed  to  Perfons,  who  have  no  other 
Qualifications  for  that  great  Truft,  of  which  depends 
the  temporal  Felicity  of  Millions  of  Men,  but  what 
they  borrow,  either  from  their  Birth,  or  from  the 
Credit  of  potent  Friends,  or  from  Court-Intrigues. 

There  are  three  Things  to  be  chiefly  minded  in  the 
Education  of  a  Prince,  and  what  he  fhould  learn  pre- 
vioufly  to  all  other  Sciences,  viz.  i.  What  he  owes 
to  that  eternal  and  omnipotent  Being  from  whom  he 
derives  all  his  Power  and  Authority,  and  whole  Vice¬ 
gerent  he  is  here  upon  Earth.  2.  What  he  Owes  to 
himfelf.  And,  3.  What  he  owes  to  his  Subje&s. 

The  Duties  of  a  Prince  to  God,  are  rather  greater 
than  thofe  of  his  Subjedts,  fince  having  received  a 
greater  Share  of  Favours,  he  is  oblig’d  to  greater 
Acknowledgments,  and  to  more  Gratitude  5  and  it  is 
what  a  T  utor  fhould  endeavour  to  inculcate  in  his 
Mind  as  foon  as  he  takes  him  under  his  Condudh 
Senfible  of  h is  Grandeur,  as  foon  as  he  is  fenfible  of 
his  Exiftence  ;  inebriated  with  the  Glory  and  Majefty 
of  a  Throne,  and  dazzled  with  the  Radiancy  of  a 
Diadem,  a  Prince  could  eafily  imagine  himfelf  fome- 
thing  far  above  the  reft  of  the  created  Beings,  or  at 
leaft  form’d  of  a  finer  Clay  ;  if  his  wife  and  difereet 
Tutor  was  to  ncgledl  to  inform  him,  that  all  the  Pomp 
and  Magnificence  he  is  environed  with,  is  but  a  de¬ 
ceitful  Shadow,  which  has  no  other  Exiftence  but  in 
our  deprav’d  Imagination,  and  which  when  vanifh’d, 
leaves  often  nothing  behind  him,  but  the  eternal  Sor¬ 
row  of  having  believ’d  it  other  than  it  was  in  Reality ; 
and  nothing  when  compar’d  to  that  immenfe  Glory, 
which  environs  the  Throne  of  the  King  of  Kings ;  who 
is  pleas’d  to  place  that  radiant  Cloud  between  him  and 
his  Subjects,  not  to  inipirc  him  with  the  extrava¬ 
gant  Sentiment;  of  a  vain  Glory,  but  to  mark  the  Di- 
ftance  between  them  and  the  Throne,  and  to  claim 
that  Refpcdt,  which  otherwife,  they  would  not  be  fo 
ready  to  fhew  to  their  Sovereign.  That  it  is  always 
in  the  Power  of  the  Almighty  to  diflipatc'that  Cloud 
whenever  he  pleafes,  or  to  draw  a  Curtain  over  that 
enchanting  Scene,  and  make  a  Prince  thus  diverted  of 
what  was  lent  him  from  Heaven,  appear  fuch  as  he  is, 
a  Man,  like  other  Men,  and  perhaps  inferior  to  others, 
in  Merit  and  Perfection.  That  therefore,  to  engage 
God  to  continue  fuch  fignal  Favours  to  him,  he  fhould 
refer  all  the  Glory  arifing  from  it,  to  the  Source  whence 
it  flows  \  and  make  no  other  Ufc  of  the  Refpcdt 
and  Submiflions  (hewn  to  him  by  the  reft  of  Mankind, 
than  to  humble  himfelf  the  more  before  him  he  is  in¬ 


debted  to  for  it,  and  thereby  advance  his  Worfhip. 

In  fadt,  there  is  nothing  more  capable  to  infpirc  Sub¬ 
jects  with  true  Sentiments  of  Piety  and  Religion,  than 
the  Example  of  a  Prince  jffor  when  they  lee  him  proltra- 
ted  at  the  Foot  of  the  Altar  of  the  living  God,  they 
eafily  conceive  that  there  is  Hill  forncthing  greater, 
or  above  him,  and  Hill  worthier  of  Refpcdt,  fince  he 
thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  appear  before  him  in  fuch  an 


humble  and  fubmiflive  Pofture,  far  beneatl 
claims  from  them  as  their  Sovereign  *  Den 1 ,  ^ 
thofe  juft  Sentiments,  they  endeavour  to  j^^ 
not  furpafs  him  in  his  Adorations  ;  and  folkT?0’  $ 
the  Temple  with  the  fame  Alacrity,  and  in^  t0 
Number,  as  they  would  do  to  fome  publick  great 
ment  or  Parties  of  Pleafure,  not  by  a  Motive 
fay  to  fee  him,  but  by  one  of  Piety  and  Religion  tl*0’ 
fore  a  Tutor  fhould  train  up  his  Royal  PmA  •' 
the  Exercifes  of  Piety  and  Religion,  to  render  X  m  ^ 
familiar  and  eafy  to  him,  as  all  Iris  other  Ogcud  ^ 
even  thofe  which  are  the  moft  capable  to  flat  ^ 
Inclination  •,  he  fhould  accompany  him  everv  V\  ”S 
the  Temple,  and  inform  him,  that  when  a  Prin^  t0 
ters  the  SanCtuary,  he  muft  diveft  himfelf  fn^ 
Time,  of  that  Majefty,  which  in  other  Places 
the  Refpedt  of  his  Subjedts,  that  there  fhould  be  ^ 
other  Difference  then  between  him  and  them  th 
the  Excefs  of  his  Zeal;  that  there  ought  to  beno  other 
Pre-cminency  in  the  Houfe  of  God  here  upon  Earth 
than  that  which  fubfifts  among  the  Bleflcd  fn  the  cele- 
leftial  Manfions,  and  which  is  founded  only  on  the 
different  Degrees  of  Perfc&ion ;  that  as  a  Sovereign  is 
there  in  a  more  partiuclar  Manner  in  the  Prefence  of 
God,  he  fhould  wifh  to  be  feen  by  no  Body  but  bv 
him  alone,  and  if  he  cannot  help  attrafting  the  Eves 
of  his  Subjedts,  it  fhould  be  rather  by  his  Piety  and 
Devotion,  than  by  the  Majefty  of  his  Purple,  the 
Brilliance  of  the  Jewels  he  is  adorn’d  with,  or  his  nume¬ 
rous  Retinue. 

A  young  Prince  fhould  be  inform’d  like  wife,  that 
though  his  Example  can  thus  very  much  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  Advancement  of  Religion  in  his  Dominions, 
it  does  not  fufHcc  alone  ;  for  as  his  Subjects  cannot  all 
have  the  Happinefs  to  fee  him,  there  mull:  be  fome 
other  Means  found  to  procure  that  falutary  End  ;  and 
thefe  Means  are  to  fill  the  Sandtuary  with  Perfons  of  a 
fingular  Piety  and  Merit,  who  fhould  have  nothing  in 
View  but  the  Glory  of  God,  and  the  Salvation  of 
the  People  committed  to  their  Care,  excluding  front 
it  all  thofe  who  have  no  other  Claim  to  t/ieir  Initiation 
among  the  Minifters  of  die  Altar,  than  their  noble 
Defcent,  or  the  part  Services  of  their  Anceftors,  or 
the  Recommendation  of  a  Favourite,  who  prefents 
them  to  his  Prince,  becaufe  he  knows  them  capable, 
when  raifed  to  that  Station,  to  enter  into  alibis  Me*- 
furcs,  even  thole  concerted  againft  the  Honour  of  the 
Prince,  and  the  Intereft  of  his  Subjedts ;  who  thiril 
after  Epifcopacy,  not  to  ferve  God,  but  to  ferve  them- 
1  elves,  by  (pending  the  whole  Revenue  of  their 
Bifhoprick  in  Luxury,  Pomp  and  Extravagance;  con¬ 
tenting  themfelves  with  that  Revenue,  and  the  honou¬ 
rable  Title-  of  a  Bifliop,  and  leaving  to  others  to  dif- 
chargc  their  Duties  both  to  God  and  Men.  And 
thofe,  who,  like  Simon  Magus,  make  an  infamous 
Commerce  of  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  GJioft,  and  find 
the  Secret  to  open  with  a  golden  Key  that  toed  Gate, 
which  their  Ignorance,  Imperfedtions,  or  Demerit, 
fhould  have  always  kept  flint  againft  them.  It  is  true, 
that  it  is  not  very  ealy  for  a  Prince  to  clifcover  tlio  e 
Wolves,  fince  they  generally  appear  in  Sheeps  Cl 0 dung, 
to  break  the  eafier  into  the  Sheep-fold  of  the  good  bhep- 
Jierd,  to  make  a  Prey  of  the  whole  Flock;  but  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  fome  Expedients  to  be  found,  again 
his  being  fo  frequently  impofecl  upon  and  dccciv  c  \n 

Jus  Choice  ;  for  lie  fhould  be  learned  V,CI^ 

Infancy,  that  as  he  is  to  anfwer  for  all  the  lJilor  o 

which  may  be  committed  in  the  Sandtuary,  tlirouG 
his  Indifcretion,  in  the  Choice  of  the  Mmilters,  w 
are  at  his  Nomination,  he  ought  never  to  preter  1 1 
who  are  recommended  to  him  by  Perfons  wM 
knows  can  be  biafled  by  fome  human  CoMjtlcra  1 
without  any  Regard  to  perfonal  Merit ;  but tno  c>  * 
thofe  only  who  cither  by  himfclt,  or  from 
competent  Judges  of  an  experienced  Integrity, 
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pointed  for  that  Purpofe,  he  fhould  know  truly  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  Miniftry ;  which  is  not  fo  very  difficult 
to  know.  For  a  Perfon,  who  is  a  conftant  Attendant 
at  a  Favourite’s  Levee,  or  is  always  feen  at  Court, 
fawning  and  cringing  to  every  Body  whom  he  imagines 
can  recommend  him  to  the  Prince  j  or  has  his  EmifTaries 
every  where  to  inform  him  when  a  Benefice  is  vacant, 
that  he  may  have  Time  to  found  the  Alarm,  where  he 
thinks  he  can  aflemble  a  PofTe  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Prince,  and  countenance  his  unjuft  Claim  *  or  pro¬ 
life  that  when  once  on  the  epifcopal  Chair,  he’ll  favour 
fuch  and  fuch  Party,  even  againil  his  Honour  and 
Confdence,-  or  is  fufpeCted  to  have  made  fuch  Pro- 
mifej  fuch  Perfon  is  not  worthy  of  a  Benefice,  no 
niore  than  him  who  loves  Pleafure,  Luxury  and  Indo¬ 
lence,  or  is  fufpcdted  of  Avarice,  or  has  a  beggarly 
Family  to  advance  in  the  World,  which  muft  be  done 
out  of  the  Revenue  of  a  Biffioprick. 

A  young  Prince  can  very  well  form  his  Judgment 
on  thefe  Hints  ;  and  if  he  be  pleafed  to  take  the 
Trouble  to  enquire  into  the  Conduct  of  thofe  Syco¬ 
phants,  whom  he  has  feen  befieging'  the  Throne  of 
his  Predeceffor,  after  they  have  been  made  Biihops, 
he’ll  find  that  it  is  as  irregular  and  blameabie  (not  to 
ufe  a  worfe  ExprefTion)  as  the  Means  they  ufcd  to  be 
promoted,  and  confequently  can  avoid,  after  he  has 
afcended  the  Throne,  being  impofed  upon  by  fuch  un¬ 
worthy  Subjects  j  whicli  is  feldom  the  Cafe  of  Princes, 
inftruCted  in  their  Infancy  in  the  true  Principles  of 
Religion,  and  of  the  indifpenfible  Neccffity  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  Worfhip ;  not  only  to  render  to  God  the  Ho¬ 
nour  whicli  is  due  to  him,  but  likewife  to  keep  the 
Subjects  in  a  due  RefpeCt  and  Obedience  to  their  Sove¬ 
reign  •,  for  thofe  who  are  fincerely  and  truly  religious 
are  always  die  beft  Subjects,  and  confider  all  that  has 
die  leaft  Appearance  of  Sedition  or  Revolt,  as  one  of 
the  greatefl  Crimes  they  could  be  guilty  of.  But  when 
a  Prince  has  learned  for  firft  Rudiments  of  his  Educa¬ 
tion,  to  difguife  his  Sentiments  in  religious  Matters, 
as  well  as  in  all  others,  and  that  he  is  not  obliged  to 
profefs  any  other  Religion,  but  that  which  fuits  beft 
his  own  Intereft,  or,  to  fpeak  in  plainer  Terms,  to 
have  no  Religion  at  all  j  how  can  he  expeCt  to  have 
faithful  Subjects  ?  or  that  they  will  not  imagine  them- 
fclves  as  much  authorized  to  difguife  with  him,  as  he 
pretends  to  be,  to  trifle  with  Heaven.  Hence  that 
fcandalous  Proverb,  which  has  been  more  or  lefs  in 
Vogue,  for  fome  Centuries  paft,  when  Mention  is 
made  of  a  Perfon  who  has  no  Religion,  He  has  the 
Religion  of  a  Prince  \  and  of  latter  Y ears,  feveral  have 
had  the  Prefumption  to  affirm,  that  Princes  have  no 
Religion  at  all  j  why  ?  becaufc  their  Tutors  have  con¬ 
tented  themfclvcs  with  giving  them  a  very  flight  and 
imperfeCt  Idea  of  Religion,  and  have  only  taught 
them  of  it,  what  they  judged  abfolutcly  neccffary  to 
fave  the  Appearances  j  and  even  made  thofe  religious 
Lcflons  when  they  had  nothing  ellc  to  do  j  the  Pupil 
could  eaflly  perfuadc  himfelf,  that  Religion  was  to  be 
ranked  among  thofe  Things  which  defer ved  lead  Jiis 
Attention  *  or  that  it  was  only  invented  as  a  Mafic, 
to  be  ufcd  on  certain  Occafions,  when  he  fliould  want 
to  deceive  his  Subjects,  by  appearing  to  them  other- 
wile  than  he  is  in  Reality.  Could  it  be  poflible  he 
could  entertain  a  more  advantageous  Idea  of  Religion, 
or  be  perfuaded  that  he  is  obliged  to  profefs  one,  not 
outwardly  only,  but  with  all  the  Faculties  of  his  Soul ; 
d  he  has  heard  nothing  elfe  of  it  ?  He  knows  that  at 
certain  Times,  and  at  certain  Days,  his  Subjects  ex¬ 
pert  to  fee  him  coming  in  Ceremony  to  the  Temple  : 
He  lias  been  ufcd  to  it  from  his  Infancy  ;  but  lie  docs 
it  rather  bccaufe  it  is  a  Cuftom,  whicli  his  People 

would  be  Un  prized  to  fee  negle&cd,  than  by  a  Mo¬ 
tive  of  Religion, 

I  would  not  be  underftood,  as  if  I  pretended,  that  a 
Tutor  is  obliged  to  mind  nothing  elfe,  but  how  to 
render  his  Royal  Pupil  truly  religious,  and  neglcCt  all 
other  In  {Il  lusions  \  tor  I  know  perfectly  well,  and  we 
have  hud  few  Inftanccs  of  it,  that  n  Prince  can  have 
as  Wei  1  too  much  Religion,  as  too  little  ;  and  I  would 
n°t  have  Jum  brought  up  a  Bigot,  no  more  than  a 
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Libertine,  fince  both  ExcelTes  are  equally  prejudicial 
to  the  State.  A  Bigot  Prince  is  infupportable  to  him¬ 
felf,  and  to  all  others  ;  for  as  he  entertains  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  Opinion  of  himfelf,  he  often  confiders  all 
others  as  a  Texture  of  Imperfections ;  the  lea’ll  NegleCt 
in  Matter  of  Religion,  appears  to  him  .a  very  great 
Crime  ;  he  is  oftner  directed,  even  in  the  moll  intri¬ 
cate  Affairs,  by  the  Minifters  of  his  Religion,  than  by 
thofe  of  State  ;  and  feldom  any  Meafures  are  concerted 
without  their  Advice.  He  is  often  feen  at  the  Temple 
when  he  fhould  be  at  the  Council-Board,  and  envi¬ 
ron’d  with  Ecclefiaflicks  when  he  Ihould  be  at  the 
Head  of  his  Armies  ;  therefore  all  thofe  Adis  of  Piety 
and  Religion,  praCtifed  by  a  Prince,  when  the  Exi¬ 
gency  of  his  Affairs  calls  him  elfewhere,  are  approved 
neither  of  God,  nor  of  Men  ;  and  are  as  blameabie  at 

that  Time,  as  they  could  be  worthy  of  Admiration  at 
another. 

A  young  Prince  (though  it  be  not  abfolutcly  necef- 
faiy,  neither  is  it  expedted,  diat  he  ihould  be  a  pro¬ 
found  Theologian)  ought  neverthelefs  to  be  fo  well 
inftruCtcd  in  the  Principles  of  the  Religion  of  his  An- 
ceftors,  (if  it  be  the  true  Religion)  as  to  be  capable  to 
diftinguifh  Truth  from  Falfhood*,  and  to  be  upon  his 
Guard,  left  lie  fliould  be  furprized  by  the  Novelty  of 
Opinions  broached  by  ambitious  Men  ;  who,  the  eafier 
to  impofe  on  the  too  great  Credulity  of  the  .Ignorant, 
and  under  the  fpccious  Pretences  of  difeovering  the 
T ruth,  hide  it  under  a  monftrous  Heap  of  Falfhoods 
and  erroneous  Sentiments.  His  Tutor  fhould  repre- 
fent  to  him  thofe  perfidious  Zealots,  as  fo  many 
Monflers,  whofc  poifonous  Breath  infedts  all  thofe 
tlicy  approach ;  who  carry  every  where  Trouble, 
Devaflation  and  Horror,  and  as  fuch  ought  to  be 
banifhed  from  a  well  civilized  Commonwealth.  He 
fliould  alfo  be  cautioned  againft  fuffering  his  Subjects 
to  be  divided  in  Matter  of  Religion,  for  it  moft  com¬ 
monly  alienates  the  Hearts  of  Part  of  them  from  their. 
Sovereign  *,  for  as  he  can’t  profefs  all  thofe  different 
Religions  at  once,  but  muft  countenance  one  of  them 
preferably  to  the  others  •,  thofe  who  profefs  the  other 
Opinions  which  he  favours  lefs,  conceive  a  certain 
Jealoufy  of  him,  and  often  fpurred  on,  befides,  by 
their  fpiritual  Diredtors,  become  difaffeCted  to  his 
Perfon  and  Government.  Hence  that  Spirit  of  Party 
which  rages  amongft  them  ;  and  hence  thofe  Riots, 
Tumults,  and  Seditions,  which  break  forth  fometimes 
into  an  open  Rebellion,  and  caufe  die  Subverfion  of  the 
beft  eftabliflied  Government.  Not  that  I  would  have  a 
young  Prince  inftrudted  in  die  Principles  of  Tyranny 
and  Cruelty,  or  perfuaded  to  ufe  violent  Means  to  pre¬ 
vent  thofe  Accidents,  unlcfs  he  be  forced  to  it  for  his 
own  Security,  and  that  of  his  Dominions  ;  but  I  would 
have  him  learn  very  well,  from  his  very  Infancy  ( if. 
the  Subjects  lie  is  to  govern  be  thus  unhappily  divided) 
the  beft  Means,  temperated  with  Clemency,  and  Se¬ 
verity,  to  bring  the  wandering  Sheep  to  the  Sheep- 
fold  \  that  when  he  lias  afcended  the  Throne  he  may 
ufe  them  with  Prudence  and  Difcretion.  The  Way 
of  InftruCtion  is  the  beft  that  can  be  followed  on  fuch 
Occafions  \  and  that  InftruCtion  does  not  confift  wholly 
in  the  Preaching  or  Writing  in  Defence  of  the  Reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Prince,  but  likewife  in  the  good  Example 
and  regular  Conduct  of  the  Minifters  of  that  Religion  : 
Therefore  it  behoves  a  Prince,  who  deflres  to  take  off 
all  Pretences  of  Difputcs  or  Differences  in  religious 
Matters  among  his  Subjects,  to  take  a  particular  Care 
that  none  fliould  be  chofen  for  Minifters  of  the  Reli¬ 
gion  he  profeffes,  but  Pcrfons  of  an  unfpotted  Cha¬ 
racter,  of  an  exemplary  Life,  and  confummatc  Know¬ 
ledge,  flnee  Sectaries  have  always  took  for  Pretext  of 
their  Separation,  the  Di (orders  and  Corruptions  of  the 
SanCtuary,  If  thofe  religious  Diviflons  have  raged  in 
a  Prince’s  Dominions  long  before  lie  afcended  the 
Throne,  and  that  to  attempt  the  Reformation  of  fuch 
Abufes,  which  arc  rooted  in,  would  be  expofing  his 
facred  Perfon  and  Government  to  fome  very  imminent 
Danger  (for  Fanaticifm,  Enchufiafm,  have  never 
been  founded  on  the  fame  Chriftian  Charity  and  Mcclt- 
nefs  on  which  the  Apoftlcs  had  eftabliflied  the  Church 
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taf  Chrift)he  mufl  not  tyrannize  over  the  Conferences  of 
his  Subjects,  bur  fuffer  them  to  profefs  the  Religion 
they  have  been  educated  in,  provided  it  be  not  a  Bar  to 
their  Loyalty  ;  and  that  though  they  be  divided  from 
the  reft  in  their  Principles,  they  might  be  fuppofed, 
by  their  Conduct,  all  united  in  their  Affeflions  to  their 
Prince.  Letting  them  know  at  the  fame  Time,  that 
they  fhould  be  contented  with  that  Indulgence,  with¬ 
out  their  endeavouring  to  encroach  farther;  by  Means 
not  at  all  confident  with  the  Honour  oi  the  Prince 
and  the  publick  Security,  and  quite  contrary  to  the 
true  Do&rine  of  the  Gofpel ;  forbidding  likewife  their 
Paftors  to  meddle  with  any  Thing  elfe  but  with  the 
InftrudHon  of  their  Flock,  under  the  Penalty  of  being 
filenced,  and  deprived  of  fome  of  the  Privileges  they 
have  in  common  with  the  reft  ofthe  Subjefts. Their  Pu- 
ilifhment  fhould  extend  no  farther,  unlefs  animated  by 
a  fanatical  Zeal,  they  fhould  attempt  to  difturb  the 
publick  Tranquility  by  riotous  Affemblies,  for  then  a 
Prince  is  authorifed,  by  all  Laws  divine  and  human, 
to  employ  the  Power  God  has  intruded  him  with  to 
repel  Force  by  Force,  and  to  chaftife  feverely  fuch 
Subjects  when  they  revolt  againft  him,  even  by  a 
Principle  of  Religion,  as  they  are  pleated  to  call  it; 
for  Pll  never  perftiade  myfelf,  that  any  fort  of  Reli¬ 
gions  will  ever  prompt  Subjedts  to  Rebellion,  fince  Re¬ 
ligions  mud  be  all  founded,  at  lead,  on  Morality  ; 
and  thofe  which  diftate  Maxims  contrary  to  it,  are  but 
a  Shadow  of  Religion,  or  a  Farce.  It  is  fcandalous  to 
pretend  that  Religion  can  juftify  a  Revolt ;  or  that 
what  has  been  calculated  to  bridle  our  Paftions,  fhould 
give  a  Sanction  to  it :  And  it  is  equally  fcandalous  to 
accufe  a  Prince  of  Tyranny,  when  he  refutes  to  receive 
Laws,  or  be  dircdled  in  his  Belief  by  his  Subje&s ; 
fince  he  has  as  much  Right,  if  not  greater,  to  claim 
Liberty  of  Confcience  as  they  have  ;  and  can  as 
juftly  punifh  them  for  affaulting  the  Sandtuary  he  has 
took  under  his  Protection,  as  he  has  if  they  were  to 
attack  the  Throne. 

But  if  a  Prince,  at  his  AccefTion,  finds  all  his  Sub¬ 
jects  united  in  the  fame  Belief,  he  mud  ufe  all  Means 
to  prevent  their  being  perverted  by  new  Doctrines, 
and  erroneous  Opinions ;  which  to  effect,  he  fhould 
recommend  Vigilancy  and  Care  to  all  Paftors  *,  and 
order  them  to  haunt  thofe  Wolves  in  Sheep’s  Cloath- 
ing  at  the  very  firft  Attempt  they  make  to  furprize 
the  Flock,  and  even  to  employ  the  fecular  Power,  if 
wanted,  on  fuch  Occafions. 

Our  Royal  Pupil  having  been  thus  inftructed  in  his 
Duties  to  God,  mud  learn  next  his  Duty  to  himtelf; 
or  to  fpeak  in  clearer  Terms,  what  lie  mud  know  to 
be  efteemed  a  perfect  and  accompli  fil’d  Prince,  by  the 
whole  World.  The  chief  Articles  of  his  Education , 
on  this  Refpcct,  confid  firll,  in  being  taught  how  to 
rciiain  his  Pattons  ;  2d,  the  Maxims  of  a  juft  and 
wife  Government :  and  3d,  the  firft  Rudiments  of  all 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

To  pretend  that  a  Prince  is  born  without  Pattons, 
would  imcll  too  much  of  that  Adulation  which  lias  al¬ 
ways  been  abhorred  even  by  the  wifeft  Princes  thcin- 
fdves  ;  fince  all  Men,  without  Diftinction,  come  into 
the  World  fubject  to  the  fame  Infirmities,  being  all 
fprung  from  the  fame  vitiated  Source.  And  there  is, 
but  too  often,  no  other  Difference,  in  this  refpedl,  be¬ 
tween  an  illuflrious  Blood,  and  a  fpurious  one,  than 
that  the  one  is  more  loaded  with  Pattons  than  the 
other.  And  if  not,  and  it  happen,  that  a  Prince 
fhould  be  bom  but  with  few  Paflions,  it  is,  notwith- 
ftandiug,  the  Duty  of  a  Tutor,  to  fhake  thofe  Baft 
Hons,  in  his  Royal  Pupil,  left  by  difregarding,  or  over 
indulging  them,  they  fhould  acquire  daily  new 
Strength,  and  gaining  in  Procefs  of  Time  an  Afcen- 
leiuy  over  his  Kcalbn,  become  ib  predominant  as  to 
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as  a  very  noble  one,  and  the  fureft  Foun^* 

Glory  of  a  Nation.  I  know  as  well  as  the  ^{5  ^ 
Ambition  of  a  Prince,  confined  within  mft  \  •  t!le 
contributes  much  towards  the  Advanced 
Glory,  the  Security  and  Felicity  of  his  Penni^  lts 
keeping  all  his  Neighbours  in  Awe  :  That  * 
he  is  but  very  little  refpetfed  by  his  Subjeftf0®^ 
defpifed  by  his  Enemies;  fince  the  Want  of  a ?  ft  ^ 
reasonable  Ambition  in  a  Sovereign  is  al«w  ^  an(* 

panied  with  Pufillanimity  and  Indolency  •  ^aCC°,m' 
Ambtion  which  I  condemn  as  criminal,  is  one  ^  u- 
through  the  too  great  Indolency  of  a  Tutor  f  ? 
Royal  Pupil,  or  on  any  other  Confideration  his 
has  been  fuffered  to  Ihoot  forth  the  ftron^ft  »Ver> 
within  his  Mind,  and  thereby  gaining  *  ^ 
Afcendency  over  him  as  he  advances  in  Age 
at  laft  fo  predominant  efpecially  when  he  bow 

no  Body  dares,  or  cares  to  controul  it,  that  he  l  ^at 
it  in  a  full  Career,  and  to  be  the  foie  Direftor  of 
Enrerprizes,  even  againft  the  Dilates  of  his  own  ft 

fon,  and  all  Sorts  of  Juftice  or  Equity.  Hence  tlTr 
immoderate  Defire  of  extending  the  Limits  of  his  I) 
minions  by  unjuft  Conquefts,  and  the  Ufurnation 
Devaftation  of  thofe  of  the  other  Princes  his  KWh 
bours,  to  the  Oppretton  of  his  Subjefts,  and  tV  ™ 
tire  Ruin  of  Millions  of  Families ;  who  curfe  the  fata! 
Moment  they  were  born  Neighbours  of  fuch  a  publick 
Oppreffor  :  Hence  the  Maledictions  he  is  loaded  with 
both  by  Friends  and  Foes,  except  the  few  Sycophants 
his  Throne  is  environ’d  with,  who  to  gain  his  Favour 
applaud  publickly  his  criminal  and  deftructive  Projcds^ 
which  they  mull  condemn  in  their  Hearts. 

A  wife  and  difereet  Tutor,  who  has  nothin**  in 
View  but  the  Perfection  of  his  Royal  Pupil,  te|js  Um, 
that  Ambition  is  neceffaiy  to  a  Prince,  when  directed 
by  Equity,  Difcretion,  or  Prudence ;  that  the  chief 
Ambition  of  a  Prince  fhould  be  to  render  his  People 
happy,  by  making  his  Government  eafyand  fupporta- 
ble  to  them  ;  that  all  other  which  has  not  that  Objeft, 
though  called  by  that  Name  Ambition,  is  in  Reality  a 
mere  T yranny  :  That  Ambition  underftood  in  a  Senfc 
different  from  that,  which  is  founded  on  nothing  elfe 
but  new  Acquifitions  and  Conquefts,  (though  counte¬ 
nanced  by  a  barbarous  Cuftom  which  has  prevailed 
among  Princes)  lias  invented  the  pompous  Title  of 
Conqueror,  to  cover  publick  Theft:  That  the  Ambi¬ 
tion  of  recovering  what  has  been  unjuftly  difmembred 
from  his  Dominions,  by  fuch  publick  Robbers  called 
Conquerors  ;  or  of  defending  them  againft  their  Inva- 
fions  •,  or  of  maintaining  the  Rights  of  his  Subjects 
when  invaded;  or  of  obtaining  an  adequate  Satisfaction, 
for  the  Injuries  they  have  received  from  other  Nations, 
is  a  juft  and  noble  Patton,  fince  adling  otherwife, 
would  be  to  him  Pufillanimity,  if  not  Cowardice ;  and 
that  his  Ambition  fhould  never  go  beyond  thole  juft 
Limits. 

In  fadt,  a  Prince  who  is  thus  ambitious,  is  adored 
by  his  Subjects,  and  beloved,  refpeftal,  and  dreaded 
by  his  Neighbours.  Fie  is  adored  by  his  Subjects  be- 
caufc  they  enjoy  under  his  happy  Government,  all  the 
Felicity  they  can  wifli  for  in  this  World,  without  be¬ 
ing  afraid  of  its  being  difturbed  by  the  frequent  Alarms 
which  the  extravagant  Ambition  of  a  Conqueror  cx- 
pofes  his  Dominions  to  from  his  Neighbours}  mr,is 
thofe  Neighbours  can  never  depend  even  on  lus  mo  ' 
folemn  Proteftations,  and  arc  convinced  by  an  ilJv  U 
Experience,  of  his  being  always  ready  to  attack  nun 
whenever  Occafion  offers ;  they  alfo,  on  their  itc, 
make  life  of  all  the  Opportunities  of  attacking  aim 
d vantage,  and  of  even  furprizing  him  unawares , 
at  his  Subicdls  teiclom  enjoy  a  profound  h*acc, 


indulging  them,  they  Ihoulil  acquire  daily  new  Advantage,  and  of  even  furprizing  mm  unaw*  ■» 

Strength,  and  gaining  in  Procefs  ol  'i'ime  an  Afcen-  that  his  Subjc£ls  teiclom  enjoy  a  profound  Lace,  ^ 

dency  over  his  Kcalbn,  become  fo  predominant  as  to  on  the  contrary  arc  almoft  always  on  theflwww* 
be  impottble  ever  alter  for  him  to  conquer  them.  is  beloved  by  his  Neighbours,  becaute  we  ate  nft  *  < 

'The  Pattons  a  Prince  is  mofl  commonly  liibjcdl  to,  inclined  to  love  thofe  who  will  not  do  us  any 

arc.  Ambition,  Vain-gloiy,  Pride,  I.uxiiry,  and  liccs,  cfpecially  when  wc  know  they  can  do  t  , 

■  -  ■  -  is  their  interdt  to  do  it.  Rcfpcftcd,  bcaufc  «y 


-  r  v  »  r  -  -  #  ' 

lonictiincs  Avarice,  or  Love  ol'  Money,  and  Ingrati¬ 
tude.  'The  Ambition,  1  mention  here  as  a  criminal 


body,  fom  crimes  even  the  greatett  Ruffians,  ^ 
Patton  to  be  lhaken  in  a  Prince,  from  his  very  In-  Virtue  and  Equity  wherever  it  is  to  be  fount  *  »  ^ 
limey,  is  conlidcicd  by  an  infinite  Number  ofPerfons,  dreaded  bccaufc  they  knew  he  could  not  be  pi  ^ 
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•  h  Impunity  ;  and  that  he  cannot  want  Means  to  be  is  continually  environed,  and  can  have,  according  to 
WIthied  of  an  Affront,  ffnce  befides  his  Valour,  and  his  Wifhes,  all  that  is  the  moft  proper  to  ^excite  it  5 

rhpCTuftice  of  his  Caufe,  his  Subjects,  who  are  fenfible 
f  his  undertaking  nothing,  but  when  obliged  to  it, 

°:  her  to  affert  their  Rights,  or  to  protect  their  Lite, 

T  bercv  and  Fortune,  contribute  freely,  and  without 
the  leaft  Co mpulfion,  all  in  their  Power,  towards  ma- 
v,:nof  fo  juft  an  Enterprize  fucceed. 

pride  is  alfo  a  Paffion,  almpft  infeparable  from  the 
Throne  and  all  that  it  is  environed  with,  as  Pomp, 

Grandeur,  Splendor,  ajnd  Magnificence,  help  to  feed 
that  Paffion ;  but  above  all,  that  perfidious,  and  con- 
ftant  Attendant  of  Princes,  Flattery.  In  fa£t,  what 
can  better  perfuade  a  Prince  that  he  is  fomething  far 
above  the  reft  of  Mankind,  than  to  hear  himfclf  call'd 


every  Day,  Le  plus  grand  Roy  da  monde ,  the  greateft 
Monarch  in  the  World  ?  For  this  monftrous  Piece  of 
Flattery  is  not  peculiar  to  one  Nation  alone,  but  is 
common  to  all ;  what  Notions  mufl  he  entertain  of 
himfelf,  when  he  fees  there  is  no  other  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Refpedts  fhewn  to  God  and  that  fhewn  to 
him,  than  thofe  fhewn  to  him  are  rather  greater  ?  But 
he  would  entertain  other  Notions  if  lie  was  taught 
from  his  Infancy,  that  that  monftrous  ColofTus  of 
Grandeur,  which  may  chance  in  Procefs  of  Time  to 
fwell  him  up  with  Sentiments  of  Pride  and  Vanity, 
and  which  he  begins  to  be  invironed  with,  has  no  o- 
ther  Foundation,  than  the  Caprices  of  Fortune,  which 
is  a  Jilt,  and  the  Will  of  his  Subjects,  which  is  not 
always  to  be  entirely  depended  upon  ;  that  therefore 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  be  inebriated  by  thofe 
Fumes  of  Vain-Glory,  which  at  laft,  may  darken  his 
Reafon  fo  as  to  make  him  be  buried  under  the  Ruins  of 
that  fumptuous  Edifice,  through  the  Inconftancy  of 
Fortune  and  that  of  his  Subjects.  That  feveral  Revo¬ 
lutions  of  that  Kind  which  have  happened  in  the  beft 
eftabiifhed  Monarchies,  have  in  all  Ages,  confirmed 
that  undeniable  Truth  ;  fome  Examples  of  that  Kind 
having  happened,  perhaps  in  the  Dominions  thePrince, 
to  whom  thofe  Lelfons  are  given,  is  to  govern. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Pride  Princes  are  often 
fubjedl  to,  called  Haugbtinefs ,  which  our  Royal  Pupil 
muft  learn  to  avoid :  It  is  not  nccefiary  that  a  Prince 
fhould  be  too  familiar,  left  his  Subjects  fhould  abufe 
his  too  great  Familiarity  ;  but  he  muft  not  keep  him¬ 
fclf  at  fo  great  a  Diftance,  as  to  render  his  Throne 
inacceffible,  like  thofe  of  the  Eaftern  Princes,  nor  make 
his  Subjects  afraid  to  fee  him  *  though  they  muft  be 
kept  at  a  due  Diftance  from  the  Throne,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  majcftick  Air  in  the  Prince,  mix’d  with  a  becom¬ 
ing  Popularity,  the  one  claiming  their  Refpcdl,  and 
the  other  infpiring  them  with  Love.  He  muft  even 
ufe  a  Kind  of  Rcfcrvedncfs  with  his  Favourites,  who 
often,  too  much  elevated  with  the  Honour  of  their 
Prince’s  Confidence,  forget  thcmfclves  fo  far  as  to  a- 
bufc  it,  afiiiming  a  certain  Authority  over  him,  dif- 
guis’d  under  a  Shadow  of  Refpcdt  to  blind  him,  that 
he  may  not  perceive,  that  they  leave  him  but  the  bare 
Title  of  a  King,  while  they  ufurp  the  whole  regal 
Power. 

A  third  Kind  of  Pride,  far  more  dangerous  than  the 
two  others,  is  when  a  Prince  thinks  it  beneath  him  to 
mind  the  Government  of  his  Dominions,  or  to  enter  in¬ 
to  the  Detail  of  his  Affairs.  Our  Royal  Pupil  fhould 
be  very  well  prccautioncd  againft  Juch  Infatuation 
capable  to  caufe  the  Ruin  of  the  moft  flouriffiing  Em¬ 
pire  1  and  taught  that  it  is  never  beneath  a  Prince,  let 
him  be  ever  fo  great,  to  be  inform’d  by  himfelf, 
without  depending  entirely  on  the  Probity,  Dexterity, 
Prudence,  of  M  millers  or  Favourites,  of  all  that 
concerns  his  own  Security,  and  the  Intereft  of  his 
Subjects. 

Luxury  has  always  been  the  favourite  Paffion  of 
Princes,  few  excepted,  though  very  criminal  in  itfelf, 
and  always  attended  with  a  vail  Number  of  Jnconve- 
niencics;  and  ought  to  be  reprefented  as  Rich  10  a 
young  Prince,  by  his  Tutor,  who  cannot  ufe  too 
much  Circumfbedtion  in  that  Cafe  ;  lor  as  Luxury 
flutters  the  feniital  Appetite,  which  is  as  Ihnrp,  or  ra¬ 
ther  fharper  in  a  Prince,  chan  in  any  others  ;  fiucc  he 


the  Tutor  muft  blunt  that  Appetite,  by  his  falutary 
Leffons,  on  Temperance,  Moderation,  and  a  noble 
Frugality ;  keeping  from  him  all  the  Objects  capable 
to  corrupt  his  Innocence,  and  debauch  thole  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Virtue  he  is  educated  in  ;  repre fen  ting  to  him 
often,  that  Debauchery  of  any  Kind,  is  rather  more 
criminal  in  a  Prince  than  in  his  Subjects,  ffnce  his 
Example,  which  is  ordinarily  followed,  Specially  by 
thofe  who  approach  his  iacred  Perfon,  is  the  OccaRon 
of-  all  the  Debaucheries  they  commit;  for  which  he  is 
to  aniwer  at  the  Tribunal  of  a  King  greater  than  him¬ 
fclf,  who  judging  otherwife  than  we  dare  to  do,  will 
make  no  other  Difference  between  the  Crimes  of  a 
King  and  thofe  of  his  Subjects,  than  in  punifhing  the 
Crimes  of  the  Prince  with  more  Severity  than  thofe 
of  the  Subjects.  That  a  vicious  Prince,  though  all 
his  Subjects  feem  to  be  filenton  his  Vices,  isneverthe- 
lefs  applauded  by  none  but  thofe  who  are  as  vicious  as 
jhimiclf;  which  is  rather  a  Condemnation  than  an 
Applaufe;  fince  the  Irregularity  of  their  Conduct;  fo 
much  like  his,  is  continually  reproved  by  thofe  whole 
Office  is  to  inveigh  againft  the  Corruption  of  Man¬ 
ners,  and  by  the  Regularity  of  that  of  the  Virtuous. 

The  Sort  of  Luxury  Princes  arc  more  ready  to  in¬ 
dulge  thcmfclves  in,  and  which  they  make  the  lefs 
Scruple  of,  becaufe  palled  into  Cuftom  among  them. 
Time  out  of  Mind,  is  that  of  Women ;  far  from  mak¬ 
ing  the  leaft  Difficulty  of  keeping  two  or  three 
Miftreffes,  more  or  lefs,  they  imagine  it  a  Kind  of 
Duty  incumbent  on  them,  and  would,  as  I  fuppofe, 
believe  it  an  Imperfection  in  them  to  keep  none. 
And  what  is  the  more  unaccountable,  is,  that  the 
Miftreffes  of  Princes,  even  Perfons  of  the  firft  Rank, 
far  from  being  afham’d  of  their  Proftitution,  imagine 
it  an  Honour  ;  and  that  Perfons  of  the  ftncleft  Vir¬ 
tue,  have  the  fcandalous  Complaifance  to  encourage 
them  in  it,  by  in  fome  Manner  worshipping  their  Pro¬ 
ftitution.  For  my  Part,  I  fee  no  other  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Strumpet  of  a  Prince,  and  that  of  the 
meaneft  of  his  SubjeCts,  than  in  the  Impudence, 
which  is  far  greater  in  the  Strumpet  of  a  Prince,  than 
in  that  of  his  Subjects.  For  is  it  poffible  that  the 
Dignity  of  the  Throne  may  colour,  or  juftify  a  Guilt 
in  Perfons  who  approach  fo  near  it,  when  it  cannot 
do  it  in  the  Prince  who  fits  upon  it ! 

Therefore  the  Scandal  of  Rich  Conduct,  fhould  be 
painted  to  a  young  Prince  by  his  Tutor,  in  the  darkeft 
Colours,  to  deter  him  from  imitating  it;  keeping 
from  him  all  Perfons,  who  by  their  Allurements  or 
vicious  Inclinations,  could  debauch  his  Principles.  He 
fhould  alfo  be  given  to  underftand,  that  thofe  who 
plunge  themfelvcs  into  thofe  Excefles  of  Voluptuoui- 
nefs,  impair  their  Health,  exhauft  their  Strength,  and 
render  thcmfclves  uncapablc  to  give  Heirs  to  the 
Throne,  indued  with  that  Strength  and  Vigour  ncccfi- 
fary  to  undergo  all  the  Fatigues  infeparable  from  the 
Quality  of  a  Sovereign  :  Befides  the  other  Inconvenicn- 
cies  that  Sort  of  Debauchery  is  attended  with ,  it 
happens  but  too  often,  that  while  Princes  arc  in  the 
Arms  of  thofe  Proftitutes,  Generals  of  Armies  arc 
made,  who  have  neither  Courage  nor  Experience  ; 
Priefts  introduced  into  the  Sanctuary  of  the .  living 
God,  with  no  other  Recommendation  than  their  Afii- 
duity  in  worfhipping  Baal,  or  criminal  and  fhameful 
Indulgcncy  in  palliating  the  Difordcrs  of  a  Court ; 
Mini  tiers  let  at  the  Helm,  who,  ignorant  of  the  Dan¬ 
gers,  expofe  daily  the  Vetfels  of  the  Republick  to  the 
moft  imminent  Ones;  and  Magillrates  placed  on 
slflrea' a  Tribunal,  becaufe  they  are  known  to, be  always 
ready  to  prefer  the  Di dates  of  thofe  by  whom  they 
have  been  promoted,  to  thofe  of  their  Confidence. 
The  Wealth  of  a  Kingdom  is  lavifh’d  away  to  furnifh 
with  Pro  id  fi  on  the  monftrous  Extravagancies  of  thofe 
Jezebels,  or  to  enrich  them  and  their  beggarly  Rela¬ 
tions,  who  arc  often  promoted  to  the  moft  eminent 
polls  both  in  the  Church  and  State,  on  no  other  Con- 
lideration,  than  that  of  their  being  related  to  a  Perfon 
who  is  a  Scandal  to  her  Sex  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  reafona- 
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bly  faid,  that  their  Honour  fp rings  up  from  Filth  and 
Corruption. 

We  may  Very  well  fuppofe,  that  thefe  falutary  In- 
flnuftions  were  given  to  the  prefent  King  of  France , 
by  his  learned,  wife  and  virtuous  Tutor,  fmce  none 
of  his  PredecefTors,  fince  St.  Louis ,  has  ever  fhewn  a 
greater  Averfion  for  Luxury  of  that  Kind,  than  that 
great  Prince,  whofe  unblemifh’d  Virtue,  and  conjugal 
Chaftity,  make  one  of  the  principal  Ornaments  of  his 
Throne.  But  though  fo  great  an  Example  is  worthy 
Of  our  Admiration'  and  Applaufes,  it  is  very  little 
followed  ;  for  we  fee  but  too  often,  young  Princes, 
while  yet  under  the  Condudb  of  a  Tutor,  abandon 
themfelves  to  the  Gratification  of  their  Senfuality, 
and  fpend  in  the  Arms  of  a  Miftreis,  a  Time  which 
lliould  be  fpent  in  learning  how  to  govern  well  their 
Subjects. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Luxury  which  is  very  op- 
prefiive  to  the  State  ;  I  mean  that  which  confifts  in  the 
Profufion  of  a  Prince’s  Table,  while  perhaps*  a  vaft 
Number  of  his  Subjects  want  even  Bread :  I  know  very 
well  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Table  of  all 
Princes  Ihould  be  as  frugal  as  was  that  of  Charles  XII. 
King  of  Sweden,  neither  is  it  proper  it  Ihould  ;  but  I 
know  likewife  that  fome  CEconomy  or  Moderation 
might  be  ufed  in  that  to  render  it  Ids  expenfive,  and 
what  is  fpared  from  it  applied  to  the  Relief  of  the  molt 
diftrefied  among  the  Subjedts ;  efpecially  thofe  who  are 
reduced  to  Poverty  for  having  ferved  their  King,  or 
their  Country. 

To  infpire  a  young  Prince  with  Sentiments  of  Fru¬ 
gality  and  CEconomy,  he  Ihould  be  fometimes  con¬ 
ducted  to  thofe  Places,  where  Indigency  appears  with¬ 
out  Difguile,  and  attended  with  thofe  Circumltances 
capable  to  excite  both  his  Companion  and  Generofity ; 
for  it  happens  often  that  a  Prince,  otherwife  inclined  to 
Companion,  and  ready  enough  to  relieve  his  opprefled 
Subjects,  is  encouraged  in  his  monftrous  Expences 
and  Proflifions,  by  thofe  he  is  environed  with,  who 
reprefent  his  Dominions  to  him,  as  an  inexhauftible 
Source  of  Wealth  and  Treafure,  and  that  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  he  fhoukl  fpend  fo  much  as  his  Subjects  are  in  a 
Condition  to  fupply  him  with,  without  diftreffing 
themfelves  •,  though  perhaps,  at  the  lame  Time,  the 
Stones  of  his  fumptuous  Palaces,  are  cemented  with 
their  Blood,  the  vaft  Number  of  different  Difhcs  his 
Tabic  is  covered  with,  feafoned  with  their  Tears,  and 
the  Sound  of  the  Inflruments  his  Palaces  eccho  with, 
accompanied  with  their  Sighs. 

I  take  no  Notice  here  of  Drunken nefs,  which  is  a 
fort  of  Debauchery,  which  vciy  few  Princes  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to,  and  which  our  Royal  Pupil  will  foon  be  per- 
fuaded  to  hate,  when  he  hears  that  it  reduces  Mankind 
to  a  Condition  worfe  than  chat  of  Brutes,  fince  it  de¬ 
prives  them  of  the  Ufe  of  all  their  Faculties,  both  ra¬ 
tional  and  ienfitivc. 

A  young  Prince  flioukl  always  be  a  perfeCt  Stranger 
to  Avarice,  and  if  it  was  perceived  by  his  Tutor  that 
lie  has  the  lea  ft  Inclination  to  it,  he  ihould  reprefent  it 
to  him,  as  a  Vice  which  renders  the  meancfl  Perfon 
odious  to  the  whole  Creation,  much  more  a  Prince,  who 
Jhoukl  confidcr  Money  but  as  a  Piece  of  Clay,  which 
Nature  lias  clilguifed  to  deceive  our  depraved  Senfes, 
and  which  Corruption  has  rendered  neceflary  among 
us.  Why  ihould  a  Prince  love  Money,  or  opprefs  his 
Subjects  to  heap  up  Trcaiiircs,  when  lie  can  never  be 
poor  while  his  Subjects  are  rich;  but  on  the  contrary, 
if  by  his  too  frequent,  and  too  heavy  Impofitions  anti 
'Faxes,  he  endeavours  to  reduce  them  to  Beggary,  witli 
the  Dciign,  either  to  Unit  up  in  his  Coffers  the  Wealth 
he  has  thus  unjuRJy  raviflicu  from  them,  or  to  lavifii  it 
away  among  his  Minions  or  Favourites,  lie  expofes 
himfclfto  be  as  poor  in  Procels  of  Time  as  they  are, 
without  any  hope  of  Relief;  fmce  he  lias  reduced  them 
to  the  Impoilibility  of  iiiccouring  him  ;  having  de¬ 
prived  them  of  the  Means  of  even  aftifling  themfelves, 
in  the  Dill  refs  lie  lias  reduced  them  to.  Why  fhould 
not  a  Prince  give  with  one)  land  what  he  receives  with 
the  other  ;  or  why  ihould  he  be  anxious  alter  Trea- 
I’ures,  fince  die  Trcaiiircs  of  his  Subjects  will  be  his 
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own  as  long  as  Liberality  (hall  be  one  of  I  •• 
Virtues;  ior  they  are  always  more  ready  il!  laVoilr,i 
liberal  Prince,  who  feems  to  value  MjL  glVe  >" . 
wife  than  it  is  neceflary  to  fupply  t)ie  tJ  iw  ociU;- 
State ;  and  would  even  ex  haul!  their  wKni ,i’et5,of  illc 
for  fuck  a  Prince,  with  greater  Pleafuri.  W 
would  pay  the  leaf!  of  the  Taxes  impofcA, 
ricious  one.  Bolides,  the  more  a  Prince'';, Jj-  ^ 
Avance,  the  greater  ls  Mifery  and  Poverty  iifr"  t0 
minions,  ior  the  Great  and  Rich,  fhuttinw  hli  Do‘ 
Purfes  after  his  Example,  and  never  openineA  / leir 
for  a  generous  or  charitable  Aftion,  thole  d^-  j 
Fortune’sFavours,  mull  ianguiflr  in  the  ma(hw!i  ,of 
State,  and  perifli  at  lad. 

It  feldom  happens  that  an  avaricious  Pri„r„  i, 
good  Quality  ;  for  Avarice  is  always  artemlE 
Prince,  with  Puflllanimity,  Ignorance,  Tvra  ’ 111  ] 

Oppreflion.  He,  whofe  whole  Felicity  confilJi’/f. 

T reafures,  will  hardly  expofe  a  Life  in  the  Held  whkh 
IS  buried  in  thofe  Treafures,  and  would  nor  L 
Rifque  of  lofing  it  twice,  that  is  to  fay,  bv  fU  a 

of  the  Enemy,  and  by  Robbers,  he  is  always  afraid 
carrying  off  his  Treafure  in  his  Abience.  There?  ? 
Glory  in  his  Opinion,  comparable  to  that  of  bein*ac° 
counted  rich,  no  Science  fo  profound  as  that  of  telL* 
Money,  or  of  raifing  it.  Hence  thofe  publick Spunees 
and  Leaches  employed  by  him,  for  Inftruments  of  |,js 
Tyranny  and  Oppreffion,  and  whofe  Want  of  Hum’- 
nity  and  Companion  is  the  only  Qualification  rcoui- 
fite  to  be  employed  by  him,  in  thofe  Deeds  of  Ini- 
quity. 

To  avoid  thofe  great  Inconvenfcncics,  none  ihould 
be  preferred  to  be  die  T utors  of  a  Prince,  but  thofe 
who  are  very  well  known  capable  to  infpire  him  with 
Sentiments  of  Liberality,  as  well  by  their  Example, 
as  by  their  Leffons ;  for  it  is  almofb  impoffible  that  4 
Tutor  Ihould  infufe  into  his  Pupil,  Principles  quite 
different  from  his  own  :  For  if  even  he  was  to  give 
him  the  belt  Leffons  on  that  Subject,  lie  would  loon 
contradidt  them  by  his  Conduft  5  and  if  he  was  to 
perfuade  his  Pupil  to  give  with  a  profufe  Hand,  it 
would  be  either  to  him,  or  to  thofe  who  he  has  re¬ 
commended  for  Objetts  of  his  Liberality,  which  would 
give  the  Prince  fome  Notions,  that  there  is  Hill  a 
greater  Plcafure  to  receive  than  to  give ;  fince  his 
Tutor  himfelf  is  always  readier  to  receive,  either  by 
himfelf  or  his  Friends,  than  to  give. 

But  however,  no  twith  flan  ding  ail  I  have  faid  in 
Commendation  of  Liberality  in  a  Prince,  that  libera¬ 
lity  can  fometimes  degenerate  into  Prodigality,  which 
at  fir  ft  appears  a  fort  of  Paradox,  fince  what  is  Prodi¬ 
gality  in  others,  whofe  Fortune  is  limited  and  may  be 
exhaufted,  can  never  exceed  further  than  Liberality  in 
a  Prince,  whofe  Fortune  has  no  Limits.  But  this 
fuppofed  Paradox  will  be  foon  enucleated ;  if  we  con- 
fider,  that  all  that  a  Prince  gives,  on  no  other  Conli- 
deration  than  to  gratify  die  voracious  Appetite  of 
Courtiers  and  Favourites,  let  the  Gifts  be  ever  fo  limit, 
is  Prodigality ;  fince  it  is  fquandring  away  publick 
Money  which  could  have  been  applied  to  fome  Pur- 
pofes  advantageous  to  the  State.  That  Money,  lor 
Example,  had  ferved  for  a  Gratification  to  fome  bntvj 
Soldier,  who  has  been  maimed,  or  /pent  the  belt  Part 
of  his  Life  in  the  Service  of  his  Prince,  and  the  Dtknce 
of  his  Country  ;  or  to  relieve  a  Family  left  delutuie 
by  their  Chief  having  been  carried  off  in  the  Field ;  w 
to  fuccour  whole  Countries,  which  have  been  cxj’olu 
to  the  Ravages,  Plunder,  and  Devaluations  ol  1 IC 

j  b  . . 

called  wnac  a  nance  gives 
plunder  his  Subjects  ? 


0  rnc  ravages,  nunuer,  anu  - 

Enemy.  What  other  Name  but  Prodigality  can  K 
railed  what  a  Prince  gives  to  thoJe  who  opprefs  aw 

aider  his  Subjects  ?  ,  1 

Ingratitude  is  a  Vice  abhorred  both  by  God  am 
Men,  for  whicli  Heaven  has  not  Puniihmcms  kvcr{ 
enough,  and  againfi;  which  Nature  i c ft* J J  revolts;  aw 
if  that  Vice  is  unpardonable  in  a  Subjcd,  how  'nuc 
more  in  a  Prince,  who  cannot  forget  the  Services  0  * 
ro  him,  without  renouncing  his  own  Intercut  J 
rendring  himfelf  odious  to  the  whole  World  •  , 

though  a  Prince  can  claim  as  a  Duty,  feveral 
Services  from  his  Subjects,  tJicrc  arc  fome  ocnci 
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vices,  which  we  may  very  well  call  of  Supererogation, 
which  a  Subject  can  abftain  from,  or  even  refufe, 
without  a  Breach  of  Duties,  orrendring  himfeJf  guilty 
of  Difloyalty  ;  fuch  as  refufing  tp  expofe  his  Life,  or 
pending  his  Fortune  in  the  Service  of  his  Sovereign, 
and  when  he  has  the  Generofny  to  do  one  or  both  thole 
Services,  what  Marks  of  Gratitude  is  he  not  entitled  to 
from  his  Prince  ?  and  what  Monfter  muft  that  Prince 
be  who  fcandaloully  refufes,  or  even  neglefts  giving 
thofe  Marks  of  his  Gratitude  ?  For  our  Royal  Pupil 
muft  be  informed,  that  it  is  a  very  erroneous  Opinion 
to  imagine,  that  his  Subjects  owe  every  Tiling  to  him, 
and  he  owes  nothing  to  his  Subjects  5  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  Services  abovementioned,  are  a  greater  Mark  of 
Liberality  in  his  Subjects  towards  him,  than  die 
greateft  Reward  for  thofe  Services,  could  be  in  him 
of  his  Liberality,  fince  on  thofe  Occafions,  his  Subjefts 
facrifice  for  him  alj  they  have  dear  eft  and  the  molt 
precious  in  this  World  ;  when  as  in  rewarding  them, 
even  according  to  their  Defire,  he  lofes  nothing  of 
his  Power  of  doing  the  fame  Thing  to  an  infinite 
Number  of  other  Perfons,  and  ftill  remains  as  power¬ 
ful  as  opulent,  and  better  beloved  and  reipefted, 
titan  if  he  had  never  done  it :  For  where  are  the  Sub¬ 
jects  who  would  ferve,  without  being  compelled  to  it, 
a  Prince,  who  takes  but  litrle  or  no  Nodce  of  their 
Services  ?  A  Sovereign  who  engages  his  Subjects  to 
his  Service,  by  Rewards  and  Gratitude,  afts  as  a  good 
Priace,  and  he  who  exacts  thofe  Services  as  due  to  him, 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  Tyrant  i  the  one  treats 
them  like  his  Children,  and  the  other  like  his  Slaves. 

The  foie  Motive  which  often  induces  the  Tutor  of 
a  Prince  to  indulge  him  in  the  Gradficadon  of  his  Paf- 
iipns,  is  to  oblige  a  Minifter,  who,  to  engross  to  him- 
felf  the  whole  Government  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to 
leave  but  the  bare  Titje  of  King  to  his  Royal  Matter, 
perfuades  a  Tutor  to  keep  him  in  Ignorance,  by  fuffer- 
jng  him  to  run  a  full  Career  .throughout  all  the  Plea- 
fures,  Paftimes,  or  Piverfions  a  Court  can  aftord. 
Thus  a  Prince  attends  .the  Throne,  utterly  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Affairs  of  his  Kingdom,  and  in  Procefs  of 
Time,  is  forced  to  do  by  Necefiity,  what  lie  did  at 
lirjft  through  Inadvertency,  and  want  of  Judgment, 
Pifcretion  and  prudence :  Jfis  Intentions  are  very 
good  perhaps,  and  he  would  fometimes  ttt  himfelf  at 
die  Helm,  but  being  unacquainted  with  it,  lie  is  ifoon 
obliged  to  defert  it,  and  to  continue  to  truft  to  his 
Minifters,  -wjio  govern  as  it  fuits  beft  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  Intereft,  and  not  the  Honour  of  die  Prince,  and 
die  publick  Good.  Tutors,  who  have  thpt  criminal 
Complaifunce  tor  Minifters,  oannot  be  too  fevercly  pu- 
nifhed  ;  for  when  die  Education  of  a  young  prince  is 
committed  to  their  Care,  it  js  with  the  Defign  they 
Ihould  make  him  fit  to  govern,  and  not  to  be  govern¬ 
ed  j  that  they  fliould  learn  him,  all  he  muft  know  to 
lit  ea(y  on  his  Throne,  and  make  his  People  happy  ; 
and  »ot  to  render  him  a  King  of  Tapcftry,  or  the 
Shadow  of  a  King  •,  who  has  no  fOtlicr  Motion  but 
wlwt  he  receives  from  others. 

Bcfidcs  the  ,ArC  of  governing  well  his  Subjcfts,  a 
IVmcc  Ihould  alfo  learn  die  firft  Rudimcpts  of  all 
otlicr  Arts  and  Sciences*  that  he  may  have  a  Taftc  of 
diem  fuflicicnt  to  infpire  him  wipli  the  Dcfirc  of, making 
diem  flourifh  in  his  Dominions ;  for  there  is  po  greater 
Mark  of  Ignorance  and  Stupidity  in  a  Prince,  -than 
t0  Ice  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  a  Jangui filing  State,  or 
burjed  in  theDuftjn  hisDpmfofons ;  whereby  his  Reign 
may  reafonabjy  be  ttilcd  -the  Reign  of  Ignorance.  The 
greateft  Princes,  in  all  Ages,  have  always  confidered 
onc  of  the  greateft  Ornaments  of  their  Crown,  the 
J’licouragement  they  gave  to  Learning  and  to  the 
beamed.  The  Emperor  Auguftus,  and  Lewis  XIV. 
bing  of  France ,  both  equally  brave,  and  equally  great, 
have  furpafied  all  vchcr  Princes,  in  that  Kind  of  Mag¬ 
nificence  and  Liberality  \  both  have  called  near  their 
.dons  from  all  Parts  of  the  World,  the  mod  learned 
in  every  Arc  or  Science  of  the  Age  they  lived  in,  and 
wh  have  encouraged  and  rewarded  them  with  a  pro- 
ddy  liberal  Hand,  according  to  their  Knowledge  and 
‘•Mil.  Lewis  XIV.  was  indebted  for  his  great  Talfo 


of  Learning  to  his  natural  Genius,  rather  than  to  the 
Advantages  of  his  Education ;  not  that  he  wanted,  the 

.  in  ever y  Art  or  Science,  but  they  were 
afraid  to  impair  his  Health,  by  captivating  top  much 
his  Mind  *,  but  however,  his  grpat  Genius  fuppjied  in 
him  the  Want  of  a  liberal  Education  5  .for'  he'.Cbiffd 
judge  pertinently  of  die  beft  Compofitions,  and  of  the 
molt  finifhed  Pieces  of  Workmanfliip,  of  all  Kinds, 
as  if  he  had  ftudied,  for  a  coniiderable  Time,  under 
the  bell:  Mafters.  Fie  was  a  gopd  Theologian,  Phifo- 
fopher,  Phyfician,  Mufician,  Painter,  by  the  pure 
Strength  of  his  Imagination,  without  any  other  Sjlic-t 
cours.  Several  other  Princes  in  that  Kingdom,  as  vyeij 
as  in  others,  have  had  a  far  better  Education ;  but  hay  <5 
not  made  the  fame  Advantage  Lewis  XIV.  did  of  his 
natural  Talents.  Even  at  prefen t.  Learning  is  en¬ 
tirely  difregarded  by  moft  Princes,  and  feems  to  be  hid¬ 
den,  together  with  Bravery  and  Courage,  in  lorh^ 
Places  where  they  are  not  to  be  found  by  the  Great.  Foj1 
J.  have  juft  Reafon  to  believe,  it  retains  yet,  efpecfaJIy 
here  in  Engl  an  d,  a  kind  Correfpondence  with  Perlbris 
of  an  inferior  Rank,  who  prefer  the  Ornaments  of 
die  Soul  to  the  Pomp  and  Magnificence  of  a  Court  $ 
and  would  rather  be  found  poring  on  a  Treatife  of 
Theology,  Aftronomy,  Geometry,  &?<:.  as  becoming 
better  their  Rationality,  than  to  be  feen  dilguifing  it 
under  fome  ridiculous  Mafk  or  other.  Scandalous  Pa- 
ftimes,  which  are  but  too  much  encouraged  by  the 
Princes  of  this  Age,  and  againft  which  a  young  Prince 
ihould  be  infpiredwith  an  inveterate  Flatted,  fince  they 
are  infinitely  beneath  the  Majefty  of  his  Throne  ;  and 
change  the  Purple,  otherwise  fo  refpeftable,  into  the 
ridiculous  Veftment  of  a  Farcer.  The  E aft  cm  Princes 
are  commendable  in  this,  and  would  be  afhamed  to 
appear  under  fuch  Difguifes. 

A  young  Prince  who  w;ll  be  inftrufted  in  his  Duty 
to  his  Subjefts,  piuft  learn  every  Thing  that  is  necef- 
ftry  Jo  render  them  Jiappy ;  and  firft,  never  to  make 
Choice  pf  Minifters,  who  are  not  ready,  at  all  Times* 
to  prefer  the  publick  Good  to  their  own  private  Iri- 
tereft  ;  never  of  tliofe  publick  Oppreftbrs,  who  make 
no  otfyer  ,Ufe  of  the  Confidence  of  their  Prince,  tharl 
to  render  Iiis  moft  faithful  Subjects  fufpeft  to  him* 
npr  pf  die  Power  they  arc  inverted  with',  than  to  pp- 
prefi  .the  Nation  :-‘Who  deprive  their  Royal  Matter  of 
his  beft  Servants, .  to  have  them  rcimplaced  by  their 
own  .Creatures :  Who  introduce  Simony  into  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary,  Venality  at. Court,  Bribery  and  Corruption  ip 
the  Legiflature :  And  whp  make  for  themfeives  and 
Family  a  monftrous  Fortune  of  the  Spoils  of  the  Sub¬ 
jects;.  But  thofo  hpnqft  and  difinterefted  Minifters, 
who  accept  that  eminent  Port,  on  the  fing|e  and 
honeft  Confideratipn  of  having  a  better  Opportunity 
to  ttrye  their  Country:  Who  never  accept  it,  but 
when  .their  Prince,  fcnfiblc  of  their  extraordinary  Me¬ 
rit  and  Capacity,  obliges  them  to  it :  Who  never  re¬ 
ceive  any  fignal  Favours  or  Gratifications  from  their 
Royal  Matter,  but  to  have  Occafion  to  diftribute  them 
among  thofe  of  his  Subjcfts  who  deferve  them  beft : 
Who  procure  the  Advancement  of  none  but  Perfons 
of  Merit :  Who  arc  deaf  to  all  Intreaties  and  Solici¬ 
tations  of  Relations  or  Friends,  if  the  Perfon  recom¬ 
mended  has  not  a  Capacity  anfwerablc  to  the  Pod  lie 
wants  to  be  promoted  to  :  Who  arc  as  good  GEconb- 
mills  of  the  publick  Ftmcjs,  as  of  their  own ;  and 
nevcr.difburfc  any  of  that  Money,  but  as  the  Exigency 
of  the  Affairs  requires  it  or  to  maintain  the  Floftoiir 
and  Credit  of  the  Nation  j  or  to  defend  its  Rights  and 
Properties ;  or  to  make  Commerce  flourifh,  by 
encouraging  Artificers  and  the  Manufactures-,  or  to  re- 
lcafe  the  Diftreflcd  during  publick  Calamities,  &c. 
Such  are  the  Minifters  which  a  young  Prince  muft  be 
advifed  to  chufc  whenever  he  is  to  attend  the  Throne ; 
for  then  lie  may  depend  on  having  his  Affairs  ma¬ 
naged  to  the  general  Satisfaction  of  his  People  5  and 
of  not  being  export’d  to  the  Reproaches  and  injurious 
Refi  eft  ions  a  wicked  Min  Miry  is  afperttcl  with. 

It  is  almoft  iirmoffibJe  a  Nation  Ihould  be  truly 
happy,  which  is  divided  into  Parties ;  Therefore  a 
young  Prince  fliould  be  very  well  inftruftpd  of  all  the 

Means 
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Means  to  prevent  thofe  Party  Divifions  in  his  Domi¬ 
nions,  if  there  are  yet  none  when  he  afcends  the 
Throne  ;  or  to  re-unite  all  Parties,  if  he  finds  his  Sub- 
je6ts  thus  divided.  As  thofe  Parties  proceed  from  a 
Kind  of  DifafFe&ion  in  the  Subjects,  either  for  the 
Perfon  of  a  Sovereign,  or  for  his  Government,  and 
iometimes  for  both  •,  and  as  it  is  aimoft  impoffible  a 
Prince  fhould  pleafe  eveiy  individual  Member  of  the 
Republick,  it  is  therefore  aimoft  equally  impoffible  for 
him  to  prevent  Parties  being  formed  among  his  Sub- 
je6ts  ;  fince  thofe  who  approve  of  his  Government, 
and  love  his  Perfon,  will  never  agree  with  thofe  who 
condemn  the  one,  and  hate  the  other.  There  are 
Nations  more  fubjedt  to  thofe  Party  Divifions  than 
others  *  and  feme,  which  a  Prince,  let  him  be  ever  lb 
o-ood  ever  fo  juft,  and  ever  fo  great,  will  never  pleafe 
Ion0,  •  nor  his  Government,  was  it-  even  newly  mode- 
lized  every  Day,  ever  be  approved.  What  muft  a 
Prince  do  who  has  the  Unhappinefs  to  govern  fuch 
Subjects  ?  have  Recourfe  to  violent  Means  to  render 
them  fenfible  of  their  Duty  to  their  Sovereign  ?  No  ; 
abandon  himfelf  to  a  fervile  Complaifance,  and  be  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  Direction  of  their  ridiculous  Caprices, 
or  follow  blindly  the  extravagant  Inconftancy  of  their 
Mind  ?  No  ;  but  he  muft  be  equally  divided  between 
a  juft  Severity,  and  a  becoming  Complaifance  and 
Meeknefs  *,  punifhing  with  Severity  the  greateft  Stick¬ 
lers  in  thofe  domeftick  Divifions,  to  deter  others  from 
following  their  Example  •,  and  pardoning  thofe  who 
have  been  engaged  in  thofe  Party  Divifions  (either 
through  Ignorance,  or  by  a  pure  Complaifance  of  a 
Friend,  or  by  the  Impetuofity  of  their  Genius,  with¬ 
out  any  premeditated  Malice,  or  Difaffe&ion  to  their 
Prince  or  his  Government)  to  gain  their  Hearts,  and 
diffuade  them,  by  fuch  an  A 61.  of  Clemency,  from  en¬ 
gaging  another  Time  into  fuch  Dilemma’s,  which, 
perhaps,  would  prove  at  laft  fatal  to  them.  But  as 
the  Rabble  is  never  better  pleafed  but  when  they  find 
an  Opportunity  of  declaring  in  Favour  of  fome  Party 
or  other,  and  that  fuch  Declaration  is  always  attended 
with  Tumult,  Confufion,  and  Diforders,  and  but  too 
often  with  fatal  Confequenccs ;  the  Rabble,  befides, 
being  always  made  the  Tools  of  Party,  when  the 
Chiefs  of  thofe  Parties  want  to  throw  the  Republick 
into  a  Ferment  •,  that  Rabble  fhould  never  be  encou¬ 
raged,  but  always  fevercly  punifhed,  when  found  com- 
mftting  Diforders,  under  Pretence  of  efpoufing  a  Par¬ 
ty,  let  the  Party  be  what  it  will  •,  for  as  the  Rabble 
has  no  Fund  of  Bravery  or  Courage,  but  like  Brutes 
follow  the  firft  Impulfions  of  their  Brutality,  that  firft 
Impetuofity  is  foon  daunted,  when  it  meets  with  a  fe- 
verc  Opposition.  A  Prince  fhould,  alfo,  forbid  mak¬ 
ing  any  Party  under  his  Name,  fince  it  is  encouraging 
or  11  lengthening  thofe  formed  againft  him  •,  and  fhould 
always  declare  that  he  will  have  no  other  Party  form¬ 
ed  in  his  Favour,  but  that  ftri6t  Union  which  fhould 
fublill  between  him  and  his  Subjects,  to  oppofe  the 


common  Enemy. 

A  young  Prince  muft  alfo  be  forewarned  againfi 
giving  the  lealt  Occafion  for  his  Subjcdts  forming 
Parties  againft  him  ;  fuch  as  vexing  and  opprefiing 
them  with  burthen  fome,  though  neceffary  Taxes  •, 
invading  their  Privileges  and  Liberties  •,  fullering  his 
M millers,  or  Favourites,  to  plunder  them  of  their 
Properties  ;  advancing  to  the  mod  eminent  Polls  in 
the  State  worth  Ids  Wretches,  who  thro’  their  Want 
of  Experience  and  Knowledge  in  the  Management  of 
publick  Alfairs,  make  fhamcful  Blunders,  which  c- 
clipfe  the  Glory  of  the  Nation,  and  render  her  de- 
fpicublc  to  her  Neighbours.  Such  irregular  Conduct 
in  a  Prince,  is  certainly  capable  to  excite  the  juft  Com¬ 
plaints  and  Murmurs  of  his  Subjcdls,  to  alienate  their 
Hearts  from  him,  and  make  them  wifh  for  a  Change, 
in  hope  of  being  better  treated  ;  efpccially  when  after 
humble  and  repeated  Rem  on  It  ran  cos,  the  Prince  re- 
fufes  obflinatcly  to  redrefs  their  Grievances.  For,  in 
I  a  61,  Subjects  are  not  to  be  led,  like  Slaves,  with  the 
Whip,  but  guided  or  governed  like  free  Men  ;  who 
willingly,  and  without  the  lealt  Comjuilfion  (though 
iometimes  not  through  an  Excels  of  Prudence)  have 


parted  with  Part  of  that  Liberty  thev  ! ,  i 
trom  Heaven,  in  favour  of  another  M,n  n  rece'lv*l 
felves,  which  join’d  to  his  own  Libert  co  rthei"- 

Mankind,  and  inverts  him 
exercifes ;  which  however  is  not  of  r0  ^  he 
as  to  be  not  controulable,  by  tire  Laws  whiffin'- 
jefts  have  cauled  to  be  made,  to  fecure  H  >  Sub‘ 
that  Liberty  they  have  referved  to  themfelv  Iait,of 
there  might  be  yet  a  wide  Difference  hJ  S;  tl,at 
and  Slaves,  who  have  loft  theirs  entirely  v"  ,tllem 
the  Prince  to  be  tied  with  golden  rL*  U  ler  is 
Throne,  or  elirefled  in  ,11  fc J  !’« 

Slave  himfelf-,  but  as  his  Subiefts  lle  ft°nTable 
to  place  him  above  them,  to  be  their  Prince^H  'r* 
vernor,  they  are  obliged  to  let  him  a6t  as  fuch ;  „ 
Things  which  are  not  contmy  to  the  fund’^J 

on  his  Authority  as  their  Prince,  or  oretenLo- 
reft  his  Councils,  or  controul  all  his  Mcafurl  J‘' 
the  bell  concerted  for  the  Advancement  ofWsGW1 
and  the  Security  of  his  Dominions ,  for  then  it  is  jj 
Obllmacy  in  a  Prince  to  appear  deaf  to  the  unjuft 
Clamours  of  his  Subjefts,  and  firm  in  his  Refolutions 
nor  Tyranny  to  punifli  leverely  the  molt  clamorous  ’ 
The  Tutor  of  a  Prince  fhould  take  a  great  Care  to 
cultivate  the  pacifick  Difpofitions  of  his  Pupil  efpe 
daily  when  he  finds  that  thofe  pacifick  Difpofitions 
do  not  proceed  from  a  natural  Pufillanimity  or  Cow¬ 
ardice,  but  from  an  Inclination  of  making  his  People 
happy ;  fince,  in  faft,  nothing  contributes  more  to- 
wards  the  publick  Felicity,  than  a  pacifick  Prince* 
Peace  being-  always  attended  with  Liberty,  innocent 
Mirth  and  Pleafure,  Opulence  and  Plenty ;  whereas 
War,  on  the  contrary,  draws  always  after  her,  Ruin, 
Oppreffion,  Horror,  Devaftation,  Sacrilege,  Murder’ 
Famine,  and  Sterility  *,  even  the  moft  profperous 
War,  is  always  attended  with  fome  of  thofe  Calami¬ 
ties  more  or  lefs.  Therefore  it  is  a  very  great  Impru¬ 
dence  in  a  Prince  to  liften  to  the  pre/Tmg  Solicitations 
of  his  Subjects  for  a  War,  when  lie  can  avoid  it  with 
Honour;  for  it  is  not  realonable  to  fuppoie,  that  they 
would  be  at  the  vaft  Expence  of  a  War,  if  they  had  not 
fome  Defign  again  It  their  Sovereign,  if  it  was  but  that 
of  clogging  the  Wheels  of  his  Government.  But  if 
they  alk  for  it,  adluated  by  any  other  Motives,  as  by  a 
national  Antipathy  or  Hatred,  to  fhew  thcmfclves  in¬ 
vincible,  &c.  thofe  Reafons  are  fo  ridiculous  and 
childifh,  that  a  Prince  who  has  the  Weaknefs  to  mind 
them,  muft  be  anfwcrable  for  the  ill  Sticcefs  of  a  War 
undertaken  under  fuch  fcandalous  Pretences  *,  for  it  is 
the  greateft  Folly  a  Nation  can  be  guilty  of  to  imagine 
herfelf  invincible,  bccaufe  perhaps,  by  a  Superiority  of 
Number,  and  in  Confederacy  with  the  whole  World, 
Hie  lias  gain’d  a  few  Advantages  over  a  finglc  Nation 
who  was  oblig’d  to  (land  by  herfelf,  when  that  Nation 
alone  by  her  Intrepidity  and  Bravery,  has  gain  d 
twenty  Advantages  for  one  of  theirs,  againfi  fucli 
formidable  Confederacy,  and  has  an  hundred  Iijncs 
baffled  their  belt  concerted  Enterprises.  A  Prince 
fhould  let  the  ignorant  Part  of  his  Subjects  umkrftani 
(I  fay  the  ignorant  Part,  for  the  moft  fenfible  Part  ° 
a  Nation  would  (corn  to  entertain  fuch  ridiculous  am 
extravagant  Notions)  that  Bravery  and  Courage  aic  o 
no  Nation  in  particular,  but  is  to  be  found  cV(iy 
where;  and  that  Fortune,  on  which  depends  in  ‘irt  1 " 
Succcfs  of  a  War,  is  as  inconflant  in  the  Fields  as  any 

where  elfe.  t  > I 

Notwithftanding  thofe  pacifick  Maxims  out  oy 

Pupil  is  to  be  inflmdted  in,  his  Tutors  niult  Mjc '  ' 
particular  Care  to  infpire  him  with  Courage,  ant  • 
him 'well  vers’d  in  the  military  Art,  that  he  in* ) 
capable  to  command  his  Armies  in  Perfon,  w  in  - 
Princes  flioukl  confider  as  a  Duty  incumbent  on 


fince  nothing  is  more  capable  to  excite  the  01 
the  Soldiers  and  make  them  behave  like  .  ' 

than  the  Prdcncc  of  their  Prince.  J-ormei  y, 
were  more  jealous  of  that  Glory  of  commaw  b  ^ 
Annies  in  Perfon,  than  they  have  been  11 
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and  it  the  Cam- 


.  rmnff  themfelves  of  that  great  Truft  on  their  Ge- 
g  and  waiting  for  the  Event  of  a  Campaign  a  - 
11  ’dlt'che  Pleaiures  of  their  Court ;  and  if  the 
mI.  oroves  glorious,  it  is  the  Prince  that  has  con¬ 
quer’d ;  but  if  it  is  attended  with  ill  Succefs,  the  Dif- 
Srace  is  thrown  on  the  General.  Thefe  are  Abufes 
^vhich  Ihould  be  reform’d,  for  as  the  Honour  of  the 
Prince,  or  his  Ambition,  is  but  too  often  the  Occafion 
of  a  War,  it  is  but  juft  he  fhould  fhare  the  Fate,  for¬ 
mate  or  unhappy,  it  is  attended  with. 

From  thefe  Maxims  for  the  Education  of  a  Prince, 
we’li  pafs  to  the  Education  of  the  Mobility.,  which 
ou^ht  to  be  as  carefully  minded  as  that  of  Princes  ; 
fince  the  Nobility  of  a  Nation  fhould  make  one  of  the 
areateft  Ornaments  of  a  Throne,  which  can’t  be  with¬ 
out  the  Advantages  of  a  polite  Education  \  for  it  muft 
not  be  imagin’d  that  that  great  Luftre  which  Ihould 
reflect  on  the  Throne,  confifts  intirely  in  the  illuftrious 
Blood  which  runs  through  the  Veins  of  a  Nobleman, 
in  his  vaft  Eftate,  in  his  pompous  Equipage,  in  the 
Number  of  his  Servants,  the  Plenty  of  his  Table,  the 
Delicacy  of  his  Difhes,  the  Variety  and  Rarity  of  his 
Wines,  &V.  For  the  illuftrious  Blood  excepted,  a 
rich  Scoundrel  rais’d  from  a  Dunghil,  can  make  as 
fine,  if  not  finer  Appearance,  and  the  Difference  be¬ 
tween  both  muft  be  taken  from  a  noble  Blood  illu- 
ftrated  with  an  advantageous  Education. 

I  fay  a  noble  Blood  illuftrated  with  the  Advantages 
of  Education  •,  for  what  Honour  can  arife  to  a  Perlon 
from  his  noble  Blood,  without  thofe  Advantages  ?  How 
can  he  boaft  of  having  fprang  from  an  illuftrious 
Source,  and  number  among  his  Anceftors  a  great 
Number  of  Heroes,  of  holy  Sacrificators,  of  impartial 
Judges,  of  true  Patriots,  of  difinterefted  Minifters,  if 
he  does  not  endeavour  to  render  himfelf  capable  to 
fupport  the  Reputation  they  have  acquired,  by  figna- 
lizing  himfelf  as  they  have  done,  in  that  Profeffion  he 
propofes  to  embrace  ?  Thefe  are  the  firft  Sentiments 
which  a  Tutor  fhould  take  care  to  infpire  his  noble 
Pupil  with.  He  has  no  Need  to  repeat  often  to  him 
die  Nobility  of  his  Extraction,  to  convince  him  that 
he  is  in  Fa<t  born  a  Nobleman  ;  the  Sumptuofity  of 
his  Palaces,  the  great  Number  of  his  Servants,  the 
vaft  Refpeft  they  approach  him  with,  and  his  Title 
being  at  almoft  every  two  Words  founded  to  his  Ears, 
has  loon  learn’d  him  that  Truth  •,  but  he  fhould  pafs 
in  Review  before  him,  thofe  of  his  Anceftors  who  by 
their  extraordinary  Merit  and  Virtues,  have  moft  con¬ 
tributed  towards  acquiring  him  that  Title,  and  give 
him  to  underftand  at  the  fame  Time,  that  unlefs  he 
enters  the  fame  Career,  and  appears  in  it  with  the  fame 
Glory  and  Reputation,  that  Title  which  he  bears,  and 
was  in  them  a  Mark  of  Diftindtion,  is  to  be  one  in 
him  of  Scandal  and  Shame,  and  a  continual  tacit  Re¬ 
proach  of  his  IJnworchinefs.  That  a  Nobleman  with¬ 
out  Merit  or  Virtue,  is  like  a  Maufoleum,  which  un¬ 
der  a  pompous  Appearance,  hides  nothing  clfe  but 
Corruption  or  defpicable  Allies.  That  if  the  Publick 
reipedts  his  Title  as  a  Reward  of  Virtue,  they  defpife 
the  Perlon  who  undcfervedly  is  dignified  with  it  ; 
that  therefore  it  would  be  more  to  his  Advantage  and 
Honour,  unlcfs  he  be  determined  to  fupport  it  with 
the  fame  Reputation  his  glorious  Anceftors  have  ac¬ 
quired  and  fupported  it,  he  fhould  renounce  it.  That 
what  was  given  once  to  Merit,  was  not  defigned  to 
ferve  afterwards,  as  a  Cloak  to  Pufillanimity,  Igno¬ 
rance,  Luxury,  Extravagance,  Brutality,  and  Haugh- 
tinefsj  and  that  his  Anceftors  had  never  deli  red  fucli  a 
Mark  of  Diftimtion,  if  they  had  imagined  that  they 
had  left  it  to  fucli  a  worchlefs  Pollcrity.  That  his 
Great  Grandfather  Rich  a  one,  was  originally  but  a 
private  Gentleman  •,  who,  to  lignalize  himfelf  in  the 
Service  of  his  Country,  entered  into  the  Army,  where 
having  behaved  gallantly,  during  fevcral  Campaigns, 
Ipmetimes  in  the  quality  of  a  Voluntier,  and  Jbmc- 
tinics  at  the  Head  of  a  Company,  was  preferred  after¬ 
wards  to  the  Command  of  a  Regiment ;  in  which  Poll 
having  given  new  Proofs  of  his  Intrepidity  and  Cou¬ 
rage,  he  was  placed  at  lall  at  the  Head  of  a  greater 
Uody  of  Forces  j  with  which  having  often  repulled, 
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beaten,  or  routed  the  Enemy,  his  Prince,  as  a  Reward 
for  his  great  Services,  had  been  pleas’d  to  honour  him 
with  the  Title,  himfelf  his  Great  Grandfon  had  inhe¬ 
rited.  That  his  Grandfather  having  not  the  fame  In¬ 
clination  for  the  Army,  had  qualified  himfelf  to  ferve 
his  Country  in  another  Capacity  ;  and  his  Prince,  be¬ 
ing  inform’d  of  his  Qualifications,  had  preferr’d  him 
to  be  a  Secretary  of  State  j  in  which  Poft  he  fupported 
the  Reputation  of  his  Father,  by  his  great  Dexterity 
in  the  Management  of  the  publick  Affairs,  and  his  Dif¬ 
interefted  nefs.  That  his  Father,  having  very  well 
ftudied  the  Law  of  his  Country,  had  been  placed  on 
slfirea's  Tribunal  ;  where  he  had  behaved  with  lb 
much-  Candour,  Integrity,  and  Impartiality,  that  his 
Memory  will  be  in  Veneration  throughout  all  future 
Ages.  That  his  Uncle  fucli  a  one,  having  embraced 
the  ecclefiaftical  State,  and  been  afterwards  preferr’d 
to  a  Bifiioprick,  had  given  in  that  eminent  Poft  lo 
many  repeated  Marks  of  the  Sincerity  of  his.  Religion, 
of  his  great  Piety  without  Affectation  or  Flypocrify, 
and  of  his  extenfive  Charity,  that  he  was  then  the 
greateft  Ornament  of  the  Sandtuary,  and  had  height¬ 
ened  the  Glory  of  his  illuftrious  Floufe  by  the  Ra¬ 
diancy  of  his  Virtue ;  and  as  chat  Glory  had  not  yet 
fuffered  the  leaft  Eclipfe,  he  was  obliged  to  maintain 
it  in  his  Perfon  with  the  lame  Advantage,  left  by  be¬ 
ing  the  firft  to  degenerate  from  his  Anceftors,  he. 
fhould  render  himfelf  ftill  more  odious  both  to  the  Pub¬ 
lick,  and  to  his  Pofterity. 

With  thofe  falutary  InftruCtions  often  repeated,  arid 
fupported  with  fo  many  good  Examples,  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  that  a  young  Nobleman  (unlefs  he  was  born 
with  very  vicious  Inclinations)  Ihould  not  be  prompt¬ 
ed  to  imitate  the  Virtues  of  his  Anceftors,  and  to  fup¬ 
port  the  Honour  of  his  Title  by  a  polite  Education. 

On  this  folid  Foundation,  a  Tutor  may  eafily  build 
the  reft  of  his  Edifice,  and  begin  by  teaching  his  Pu¬ 
pil  the  Principles  of  a  noble  and  becoming  Humility  ; 
contrary  to  that  infupportable  Haughtinefs  affected  by 
the  Great,  and  countenanced  by  the  Superiority  of 
their  Rank.  Such  Humility  does  not  confift  in  entire¬ 
ly  forgetting  what  a  Perfon  of  Quality  owes  to  himfelf* 
when  in  Compromife  with  his  Inferior,  but  in  that 
noble  Affability,  which  renders  him  acceflible  to  all 
thofe  who  are  obliged  to  approach  him,  without  over¬ 
awing  thofe  of  a  mean  Condition  with  Supmenefs, 
which  but  too  often  ftrikes  them  dumb,  or  makes 
their  trembling  Tongue  falter,  and  pronounce  but  ill 
articulated  Words,  which  neither  the  Perfon  they  are 
fpeaking  to,  nor  thcmfclvcs  underftand  •,  but  rather 
encourage  them  to  expole  freely  their  Sentiments.  For 
it  is  not  with  the  common  People  (who  muft  be  very 
well  perfuaded  of  the  Superiority  of  the  Great)  they 
arc  to  ftand  on  the  Ceremonial,  but  with  their  Equals 
for  they  muft  think  thcmfclvcs  fo  far  above  the  Vul¬ 
gar,  not  by  a  Principle  of  Pride  to  defpife  them,  but 
by  one  of  Generality,  that  it  is  impofiiblc  their  Beha¬ 
viour  could  offend  the  Great. 

But  the  dime  cannot  be  faid  of  Pcrfons  of  an  equal 
Condition  ;  for  it  is  ncccfTary  to  prelcrve  a  good  Or¬ 
der  among  the  Nobility,  that  every  Nobleman  fhould 
know  his  Rank,  and  be  jealous  of  it ;  for  by  a  too 
great  Condefcenfion  and  Complaifance,  there  might 
happen  a  Confufion  among  them,  which  could  be  at¬ 
tended,  afterwards,  with  fatal  Confcqucnccs.  For 
there  arc  fome  Members  of  that  illuftrious  Body  fo  very 
ambitious,  that  what  has  been  granted  to  them  once, 
by  pure  Complaifance,  they  claim  it  afterwards  as  a 

Right. 

A  young  Nobleman  ihould  not  be  infpired  with  a 
Spirit  of  Revenge,  nor  perfuaded  to  headways  on  die 
Punctilio  with  his  Equals ;  for  the  one  is  very  dange¬ 
rous,  and  the  other  entirely  ridiculous*  but  however 
he  muft  be  made  fenfible  of  the  grofs  Affronts  which 
might  be  offered  to  him,  which  it  would  be  Pufillani¬ 
mity  in  him  to  let  cfcapc  unpunifhed.  It  is  true, 
that  this  Maxim  is  not  very  agreeable  to  Chriftianity, 
which  commands  us  to  forgivcall  our  Enemies,  without 
the  leaft  Reftridtion  v  but  the  World  judges  oriierwife, 
and  as  the  Honour  attacked  in  thofe  Cafes,  is  a  world- 
i  o  R  ly 


education. 
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ly  Honour,  it  nm ft  be  either  fupported  by  the  Maxims 
which  the  World  lias  eftabliffied  for  it,  or  renounced  ; 
for  a  Nobleman  who  would  be  thought  too  Chriftian- 
like  inclined,  .would  be  expofed  to  an  Infinity  of  Af¬ 
fronts,  And  I  know  no  other  Remedies  for  a  Noble¬ 
man  to  thefe  Inconveniencies,  than  to  be  always  fo 
circumfpedt,  and  fo  much  upon  his  Guard,  as  to  give 
no  Occafion  for  Infults;  and  if  notwithftanding  his 
great  CircumfpedUon,  he  is  infill  ted  in  the  moft  len- 
fible  Manner,  he  muft  afk  the  Satisfadtion  expected  in 
fuch  Cafes,  though  perhaps  condemn’d  by  Heaven  ;  or 
derogate  from  his  Quality.  Princes,  confcious  that 
Honour  is  a  very  tender  Point,  have  found  the  moft 
efficacious  Remedies  to  prevent  its  being,  grofly  attack¬ 
ed,  by  making  very  fevere  Laws  to  punifh  the  Guilty, 
and  thereby  ftop  the  Impetuofity,  or  rather  Infolence, 
-of  thole  who  are  never  better  pleas’d  but  when  they  find 
the leaft  Opportunity  to  i n ful t  others,  which  is  an  infa¬ 
mous  Condudt,  beneath,  not  only  a  Perfon  of  Qua¬ 
lity,  but  even  one  who  has  the  leaft  Notion  of  true 

Honour. 

A  young  Nobleman  ffiould  alfo  be  entertain  d  in  the 
'true  Sentiments  of  a  generous  Hofpitality,  which  was 
once  the  true  Charadteriftick  of  the  Engltjh  Nobility 
and  Gently  ;  but  at  prefent  greatly  negledted.  For 
of  what  Advantage  is  it  to  the  Commonwealth,  that 
the  Nobility  live  in  Opulence  and  Splendor,  if  none 
but  themfelves  receive  the  leaft  Benefit  from  it  ?  And 
if  none  arc  admitted  to  their  Table  but  thofe  who  want 
it  Ms  ?  I  would  not  have  them  keep  open  Table  for 
all  Comers  without  Diftindtion,  but  only  for  thofe 
who  are  the  worthy  Objedts  of  a  generous  Hofpitality  ; 
tor  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have  no  other  Fortune  but 
an  illuftrious  Birth,  or  a  perfonal  Merit,  or  a  polite 
and  liberal  Education,  which  every  Body  knows  is  at 
prefent  a  very  barren  Eftate.  The  Company  of  fuch 
Perfons  is  always  worthy  a  Place  at  &  Nobleman’s  Ta¬ 
ble,  and  what  he  learns  in  fuch  Company,  indemnifies 
•him  lufficiently  for  the  Expences  he  is  at  in  keeping 
them  ;  for  the  Money  he  laviffies  in  a  Day’s  Pleafure, 
would  maintain  five  or  fix  fuch  worthy  Objedts  for 
a  whole  Year.  But  thofe  Maxims  of  Hofpitality  are 
a  Kind  of  Paradox  in  this  Age,  and  a  Blockhead  who 
has  all  his  Merit  buried  in  a  vaft  Tradt  of  Land,  or 
Unit  up  in  his  ftrong  Box,  let  him  make  what  Ap¬ 
pearance  he  pleafes,  will  be  well  entertained  by  the 
Great,  and  received  into  their  Palaces,  with  all  the 
Dcmonftrations  of  a  Refpedt  which  he  has  not  the  leaft 
Title  to  ;  while  Perfons  of  a  real  Meric  who  have  no¬ 
thing  e!fe  to  recommend  themfelves,  do  not  fo  much 
as  dare  to  approach  thofe  Palaces,  for  fear  of  being  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  Infults  of  Servants,  who  after  the  Example 
of  their  Maftcr,  hate  or  delpife  every  Thing  that  bears 

the  leaft  Mark  of  Indigency. 

Thofe  Errors  proceed  from  Want  of  a  polite  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Great,  who  are  often  put  under  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  Tutors,  who,  having  been  educated  themfelves 
in  bad  Principles,  and  with  mean  Notions,  cannot 
teach  their  Pupils  what  they  do  not  know  themfelves ; 
and  who  have  been  preferred  to  that  profitable  Poft, 
rather  on  the  Recommendation  of  potent  Friends, 
than  in  Confulcration  of  their  Capacity ;  fori  have 
fecit  that  Merit  without  a  powerful  Recommendation, 
will  never  prefer  a  Perfon  to  be  the  Tutor  of  a  young 
Nobleman,  while  Recommendation  without  Merit  is 
always  lure  to  do  it;  therefore,  wc  are  not  to  be  filr- 
prifed  if  the  young  Nobility  learn  fcarcc  any  Thing  clfe 
in  thcirln  fancy  but  how  to  indulge  their  Palfions;  they 
have  Tutors  it  is  true,  but  it  is  only  for  a  Sort  of  Pa¬ 
rade,  and  thofe  Tutors  are  fo  much  afraid  of  lofing 
their  Place,  weie  they  to  difobligc  their  Pupil,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  riiftinguifh  if  the  Pupil ‘is  under 
the  Conduct  of  the  Tutor,  or  the  Tutor  under  chat  of 
his  Pupil ;  fo  that,  properly  fpcaking,  there  is  no  other 
Difference  between  a  Tutor  and  a  menial  Servant,  but 
in  the  bare  Name  ;  and  who  but 'Scoundrels,'  Without 
Knowledge  or  Capacity,  would  fubmic  themfelves ’to 
the  Drudgery,  which  at  prefen r  is  expedted  from  a  Tu¬ 
tor,  m  ho  mull  wait  on  his  Pupil,  as  a  Lacquey  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  do  on  his  Maftcr? 
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Too  happy  if  I  could,  flatter  ffiyfelf  , 
of  reforming  th'ofe  fcandalous  Abufes  whirk 
cafion  of  the  Degeneracy  of  the  Nobility ^ 
tries  from  its  antient  Luftre,  For  thm>  /  a  'Jm,ns 


of  a  very  great  Merit  and  Capacity  x^yetPerfons 
glad  to  be  the  Tutors  of  youhg  Noblemen  °  W°Uldbe 
to  meet  with  a  due  Encouragement ;  but  ^ 

never  fubmit  themfelves  to  adt  the  Part  of  % 

when  fome  of  them  are  perhaps  as  well  be/ 

Pupils.  rn  25  their 

Liberality  is  alfo  a  Quality  effential  in  a  M.ki 
and  Avarice  a  fhameful  Vice  which  eclmfe  9iu-  n» 
Qualities  or  Perfedtiohs.  I  would  not  advifc  ^  §0o<* 
Nobleman,  was  I  to  be  his  Tutor  to  ;•  4  ?°Ur? 
Eftate,  or  to  ruin  his  Houfe,  by  giving  tX'Lhf 
without  Diftindtion  who  apply  to  him  for  RPr  f  ° e 
der  Pretence  of  a  noble  Liberality,  fort ImJuT 
rather  Prodigality  than  Liberality  ,  but  1  Sfi 

him  chufe  among  them,  thofe  who  are  reallv  w 211 
of  a  Relief,  and  not  make  Ufe  of  that  ffiBJ 

cufe  fo  common  among  the  Nobility  of  this  Asc 
cover  their  Parcimony,  or  rather  Avarice,  thatif  h 
had  once  the  Reputation  of  giving  to  fome,  he  would 
be  continually  befieged  'by  an  infinite  Number  of  o- 
thers ;  fince  it  is  always  in  his  Power  to  give  to  whom 
he  pleafes,  and  refufe  whom  he  pleafes,  without  any 
of  them  being  capable  to  make  him  give  againft  hi 
Inclination.  But  however  to  leave  no  Room  for  any 

Excufe  of ‘that  Kind,  let  him  even  refufe  all  thofe  with¬ 
out  Diftindtion,  who  have  Affurance  enough  to  make 
Application  to  him,  and  by  whom  he  is  afraid  of  be¬ 
ing  too  often  importuned  :  For  in  fad.  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  thofe  who  are  moft  ’troublefome,  that  want  moft  * 
but  if  he  be  really  liberal,  he  can  be  eafily  informed, 
if  he  pleafes,  Where  to  exert  his  Liberality  fome  where 
elfe,  and  where  to  find  thofe  worthy  Ohje&s  whom  the 
Shame  of  their  penurious  Condition  hide  from  the  reft: 
of  the  World,  and  who  will  rather  die  in  Mifery,  than 
expofe  themfelves  to  be  refus’d  with  Scorn ;  for  in 
fadt,  a  true  Liberality  never  waits 'to  be  afked,  but  al¬ 
ways  meets  Want  and  Di  ft  refs  half-way  at  dealt. 

To  render  my  Pupil  capable  to  diftinguiih  the  de- 
ferving  Objedts  of  a  noble  Liberality,  from  among 
thofe  who  are  not  fo,  I  muft  inform  him  that  thofe 
are  really  deferving,  who  have  been  reduced  to  a  State 
of  Indigency  by  fome  un foreften  Accident,  to  ivhidh 
’they  have  by  no  Means  been  acceflary,  either  by  their 
Prodigality,  Luxury,  Debauchery,  or  Extravagance ; 
all  ’  thdfe  who  have  always  been  in  that  State  of  Indi¬ 
gency,  notwithftanding  tfheir'honeft  Induftry,  and  the 
indefatigable  Pains  they  have  taken  to  raife  themfelves 
above  it;  all -Perfons  of  Birth,  Education,  and  Merit; 
and  not  be  of  the  ‘Turks  Opinion,  that  it iis  impolliblc 
that  a  Man  Of  Merit  -fhould  be  poor,  fince  we  may  tee 
if  we  will,  that,  ordinarily,  Fortune  is  more  favourable 
to  Stupidity  and  Ignorance,  than  to  Virtue,  Wifdom 
and  Knowledge. 

A  Nobleman  can  alfo  exercife  his  Liberality  in  ano¬ 
ther  Manner,  which  is,  never  to  fell  his  Favours,  or 
the  Pofts  Which  arc  at  his  Difpofal ;  for  fuch  fln  ink* 
mous  Commerce  is' beneath  a  Man  of  Honour,  much 
more  a  Perfon  of  Quality  ;  neither  is  he  to  funcr  11$ 
Domefticks  to  exudt  any  Gratification  on  that  Coni  k  e- 
ration,  or  to  receive  any,  without  it  be  with  a  rcc 
Will ;  a  Maxim  -which  our  noble  Pupil,  IhotfM  “ 
thoroughly  acquainted  witli,  in  Cafe  he  was  ever  pre 
ferr’d  to  fome  con fiderablc  Poft  in  the'State,  or  w  <* 
Army;  for  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  thc'PrmciPWoi 
true  Nobility,  than  to  encourage  the  Venality  oi 
or  Employments,  which  fhoulcl  •  always  be  S'vc 
Merit,  preferably  to  all  other  Con  fide  rations, 
fcandalous  is  it,  for  Example,  lor  a  Nobleman 
has  been  honoured  by  his  Prince  with  the- Coin  • 

a  Regiment,  to  let  the  principal  Poll's  of  n- 

ment  to  Auction,  and  give  thofe  Polls  to 
Bidders,  to  the  Exclufion  of  thofe,  who  by  i _  . 

Services  and  Bravery,  have  a  Right  to  it  V.  vju, 
Mi  Carriages  in  the  Fields,  committed  by  ^ 

are  Commanders,  but  not  Soldiers;  »cn . .0jwj 
ihamefuJ  Routs  or  Defeats,  mfcd  by  them 
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,  nre  Money  than  Courage  ;  and  hence  thofe  fcanda- 
fous  and  criminal.  Plunders  of  the  Soldiers  Subfiftence, 
mmitted  by  tholeMercenaries,  who,  to  reimburle  them- 
felves  of  what  they  have  given  for  their  Poft,  ftarve 
the  poor  Soldiers,  and  rob  their  Prince  or  Country. 
Venality  is  equally  dangerous,  and  fcandalous  in  the 
State.  For  thereby  are  intrufted  with  the  Management 
of  pubJick  Affairs,  Affes,  Scoundrels,  and  Sycophants, 
■who  buy  the  Confidence  of  the  Prince,  or  of  his  Mi¬ 
ners  to  have  a  favourable  Opportunity  of  felling 
their  Country  ;  and  by  their  Ignorance  and  Blunders* 
render  it  defpicable  to  other  Nations. 

Tfliere  is  another  Sort  of  Venality,  ftill  more  dan¬ 
gerous  and  criminal  than  abovemen tioned,  which  No¬ 
blemen  often  make  no  Scruple  to  be  guilty  of,  and 
againft  which  our  young  Pupil  muft  be  cautioned  ; 
and  that  is,  when  the  Nobility  buy  the  Favour  of  a 
Minifter  at  the  dear  Price  of  their  Honour  and  Con¬ 
fidence,  and  filence  both,  to  fupport  his  Tyranny* 
difguife  his  Incapacity,  and  hide  his  Imperfections* 
and  excufe  his  Blunders.  A  Nobleman  who  is  guilty 
of  thofe  atrocious  Crimes  (for  fuch  they  are  in  Reality) 
fhould  be  abhorred  and  detefted  by  the  wholfomeft 
Members  of  that  illuftrious  Body,  and  fpurned  from 
among  them,  as  a  fpurious  corrupted  one,  nay  he 
ihould  even  be  bartiflied  from  all  the  Orders  of  a  Civil 
Society,  as  a  Shame  to  Mankind  *  fince  born  in  a 
more  perfect  State,  he  renders  himfelf  guilty  of  Grimes 
abhorred  even  in  the  Cottage  of  a  Peafant,  or  a  Cob- 
Jer’s  Stall  \  and  fells  at  fo  vile  a  Price  his  Honour, 
which  ought  not  to  be  purchafed  at  any  Rate,  fince  it 
/hould  be  dearer  to  hint  t'hrin  all  the  rnoft  precious 
Gifts  Fortune  could  flatter  him  with,  nay,  even  than 
Millions  of  Lives,  if  he  had  as  many  ;  Favours* 
Hope,  Fear,  Sollicifations,  Friendfliip,  Gratitude,' 
and  all  other  Conflcierat'ions  fliould  prove  ineffectual, 
when  employed  to  tempt  a  Nobleman’s  Honour  *,  that- 
Honour  which  has  perhaps  coft  him  fo  much'  in  the 
Acquifition,  and  which  is  the  bell  Inheritance  he'  can 
leave  to  his  Pofterity.  Our  Pupil  ought  to  be  maide  to 
underftand,  that  nothing  is  more  fcandalous  than  to’  fee 
a  Perfon  of  an  antient  arid  illuftrious  Houfe,  cringing- 
at  a  Mkifter’s  Levee  (who  is  often  a  Man  of  Fortune,* 
and  no  Birth)  with  no  other  Defign  than  to  advance 
himfelf  and  Family,  whereas-  if  befides- his  Birth,  he  has1 
Capacity,  and  Merit,,  what  he  afks  fo  fervilely  of  the: 
Minifter,  is  due  fo'  him  *,  arid  if  not,  it  is  a  Crime  in 
Him,  and  an-  Injury  offered  to- his  PrinCe' and  Country, 
to  pretend  to  wh'atf  lie  is  not  capable  to  adminifter  *  a' 
tacit- Confefli  on  of  his  Want  of  Capacity,  in  aflcing 
nothing,-  or  pretending,  to  nothing,  is  more  to1  his 
Honour,  than  if  lie  was’  advanced  to  a  Poft  wherein1 
he  would  be  obliged  to  fheW'  publickly,  that  he  is  not- 
capable  of  it. 

When  I  mehtion  Nobility  in  this  Place,  I  do  not 
und'erftand- a  modern -one,  nor  thofe  Mtiflirooms  fpruhg 
up  in  an  Inftahty  or  from  a  Dunglul ;  whofe  Nobility 
is  blit  a  Reward  for  fomc  iniquitous  Services  done'*- 
or  a  Qualification  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  render ‘ 
them' cabbie  to  countenance  foilie  ill  concerted,  or 
pernicious  Meafures  s  for  a- Title  thus  acquired,  is  ra¬ 
ther  a  Scandal  than  an  Honour  to  the  Perfon  who  is 
ftippofcd  dignifirid  with  it;  to  which  the  Condition  of 
an  honefi:  Artifan  or  Peaianc,.  is  far  preferable ;  there¬ 
fore  fuch  a*  Title  will  never  flatter  the  Ambition  of 
thofe  educated  in  Principles  of  Honour,  and  Probity. 

Ignorance  lias  been-  thought  for  a  very  confiderablc 
Time  the  true  Gharactfcriflick  of  the  Nobility,  and  in 
la6l  Noblemen  them felves  have  falfly  imagined  that  it 
was  beneath  them  to  finely  ATts  and  Sciences,  and 
that  a  polite  Education' confiffcd- wholly  in  being  in* 
flrudlcd  in  thofe  bodily  Exercifcs,  of  Fencing,  Riding, 
and  in.  thofe  Diverfions  of  Dancing,  Hunting, 
Gaming,  £s?c,  which,  as  they  are  always  attended  with 
Hx pen ces,  feem  deflgned'  more  particularly  for 
Ikifons  of  the  firftRank  fupported  with  a  con  fid erable 
bortutic  j  fo:  that1  tiike:  them  from  a  Salle >  from  a  Ma- 
or  from  among  -tlicir  llimtfmcn,  and' Pricks  of 
Hounds,  they  fcarcely  know  liow  to  behave,  and  ap-' 
Ikar  as  difconcertod*  as  if  they' were  in  another -World  : 


m 


But  they  rife  grdfly  rrifftak'eri  ;  for  thofe  Ex'ercifes, 
though  irifcliided  in  a  pblite  Ediication,  make  but  ,ffie 
leaf!  Part  of  it  5  fo  that  we  have  fe’en  very'  pblite  Gern 
tlemen,  who  had  never  handled  a  Foil,  nor  fo'db  i 
great  Horfe,  nor  danced  a  Rigadooh,  nor  Klin  ted  ri 
Hare  or  a  Fox.  Though  certainly,  a  Perfon  wiio  is 
born  to  werir  a  SWord  muft  know  how  to*  life  it ;  but 
I  mean  that  thofe  fixercifes  are  but  AccefTaries,  and 
that  the  eflential  Part  of  a  pblite  Education *  corififts  in 
rendring  one’s  felf  capable  to  be  ufeful  to  the  Republick, 
by  the  Study  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  *  for  a  Perfori 
who  rides  very  well,  and  has  not  learned  the  true  Id- 
tereft  of  his  Prince,  and  of  [his  Country;  and  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  them  and  thoie  of  the  other  Nations, 
the  true  Maxims  of  the  belt  Politicks,  founded  on  the 
Glory,  Honour,  and  Security  of  his  Nation;  arid  the 
fundamental  Laws  of  the  State,  which  muft  direct  all 
Meafures  taken  with  regard  to  domeftick  Affairs* 
would  make  but  an  aukward  Figure  in  the  Cabinet  of 
his  Prince ;  likewife  he  who  has  Courage  enough  to 
anfwer  a  Challenge  or  Appeal,  and  knows  hoW  to  foP 
low  exactly  in  thofe  Encounters,  all  the  Rules  of  the 
Art  of  Fencing,  but  is  entirely  igriorant  of  the  Military 
Art,  is  not  fit  to  command  an  Army.  If  a  Noblemaii  • 
knows1  neither  the  Hiftory  of  other  Countries,  nor 
that  of  his  own  ;  he  muft  appear  ftupid  in  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  them  who  are  perfectly  acquainted  With  both 5 
and  cannot  take  Part  in  the  moft  entertaining  Coriverfa- 
tion*  which  is  that  ori  Hiftory,  flnee  it  offers  to  our 
Mind,-  all  that  has  been  a'cted  in  the  different  Ages  of 
the  World,  as  prefent  as  if  they  were  then  acting. 
For  my  Part,  I  am  of  Opinion,'  that  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Cares  of  ri  Tutor  fliould  be  to  render  His  noble  ■ 
Pupil  a  very  gbbd  Hiftorian,  fince  thereby  his 
friory  furriifhes  him  with  rare  Examples  of  Piety,  Vir¬ 
tue,  Magnanimity,  Conftancy,  Probity,  Liberality* 
Gerierofity,  Companion,  which  might  engage 
him  to*  follow  them  ;  when  as  he  that  has  not  that  Ad¬ 
vantage*,  muft  be  entirely  indebted  for  his  good  Qua¬ 
lities  to  His  natural  Inclinations,  fupported  with  the 
Very  feW  Examples  of  that  Kind,  which  by  Chance 
We  meet  with  in  this’  corrupted  Age. 

A  Nobleman  fliould  alfo*  know  as  much  of  Theolo¬ 
gy1  or  Divinity,  as  is  riecefiary1  to  ftrengthen  him  iri 
liis'  Religion,  hinder  Him  ftoixl  following  blindly  evefy 
neW  and  extravrigant  Opinion,  broached  by  Vifionaries, 
or  En  thrift  afts,  tb  lacerate  the  feamlefs  Gown  of  Cbrjfiy 
ruin  the  true  Religion,  and  difturb  the  publick  Tran¬ 
quility.  It  is  alfo  very  fcaridaibus  for  a  Nobleman  who 
had-  been  born  and  educated  iri  the  Principles  of  the 
tru'd  Religion,  to  apoftatiie  from  it,  under  what  Pre¬ 
tence  foever,  but  more  particularly,  in  view  of  ad¬ 
vancing  his  own  private  Intereft,  or  of  laving  his' 
Eftate*  for’  in  acting  thus,  Jie  is  abhorred  by  the  Party 
he  has  deferted,  arid  laugh’d  at,  and  defpifed  by  that' 
lie  has  embraced.  Nothing  fliould  engage  him  to 
change  his  Religion,  but  the  Doubts  which  his  Know¬ 
ledge  of  religious  Matters,  makes  him  entertain  of  the 
Religion  lid  has  been  educated  in,  and  the  Defire  of 
being  inftructed  better,  and  put  in  the  right  Road  to 
Salvation. 

Thcfe  are  chiefly  the  Arts  and  Sciences  which  our 
noble  Pupil  fliould  learn,  for  his  Education  mny  be  a 
very  polite  one,  though  lie  underftand  neither  Greek 
nor  Lathi  \  fince  there  are  very  few  good  Authors  who 
have  wrote  in  thofe  Languages,  on  any  Art  or  Science 
which  havd  riot  been  tranflared  into  the  modern  ones  \ 
though  it  be  an  Addition  of  Perfection  in  a  Nobleman* 
tb  be  Mailer  of  feveral  Languages,  antient  and  mo¬ 
dern.  He  fliould  alfo  be  perfuaded  to  encourage  as 
milch  as  it  is  in  his  Power,  all  thofe  who  are  profefled’ 
Maft'crs,  in  any  Science  or  Art,  fince  lie  acquires 
thereby,  a  new  Incrcafc  of  Honour,  and  renders  his 
Memory  rcfpeflable  to  the  Pofterity,  which  cannot  fail 
being  grateful  to  thofe  who  have  contributed  towards 
rehdihig  her  more  perfect  in  any  kind  of  Literature  or 
Learning}  This  is  more  to  the  Honour  of  a  Noble¬ 
man,  than  to  give  with  a'  prodigal  Hand  to  thofe 
Monfters,  who  have  difgraced  Nature  to  make  her 
appear' with  a  greater  Affectation  in  their  Throat  i  for 

of 
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of  what  Service  can  it  be  to  the  Commonwealth,  a 
Song  from  thofe  Wretches,  for  to  be  paid  at  fo  dear  a 
Rate,  when  we  can  hear  every  Day  better,  and  more 
natural  Voices,  and  which  flatter  more  agreeably  our 
Ears,  for  little  or  nothing  ?  Is  Mufick  carried  to  a 
greater  Perfection,  by  the  affected  and  unnatural  Voice 
of  thofe  Eunuchs  ?  or  rather,  are  not  its  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  Rules  trefpafled  and  disfigured  by  that  Affectation  ? 
but  a  Nobleman  in  a  Sally  ^  or  fome  other  ridiculous 
Motive, has  made  fuch  confiderable  Prefents  toFarhielliy 
becaufe  he  fqueeked  better  than  Nicolini ,  or  Seneftno> 
therefore  he  mult  be  followed  by  all  the  reft *,  a  very 
good  Reafon  truly  for  countenancing  fuch  ridiculous 
Prodigality.  But  will  that  Nobleman  treat  in  the  lame 
Manner  a  Man  of  Letters,  who  by  an  alTiduous  La¬ 
bour  and  Study,  has  made  fome  new  Difcoveries  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Republick,  or  lias  publifhed  fome 
confiderable  Work  for  the  Service  of  the  learned  World, 
or  to  promote  Learning  in  a  Country  ?  no  ;  why  ?  be¬ 
caufe  having  not  the  Opportunity  of  doing  it  in  fo 
publick  a  Manner,  his  Liberality  would  not  be  fo  well 
known ;  befides,  was  he  to  do  it,  he  would  be  every 
Day  importuned  by  thofe  learned  Beggars  *,  it  is  what 
I  can  fcarcely  believe  ;  for  had,  what  has  been  lavifhed 
among  the  Italian  Singers,  for  thefe  12  Years  pad 
only,  been  diftributed  among  the  truly  learned  of  the 
Kingdom,  it  would  have  put  them  fo  much  above  that 
State  of  Indigency,  feveral  of  them  are  reduced  to, 
that  they  would  have  wanted  afterwards  no  further 
Encouragement  of  that  Kind  *,  and  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  Men  of  a  liberal  Education  muft  have  fo  great  a 
Reludlaney  againft  applying  to  the  Great,  for  Aflift- 
ance,  that  they  would  be  glad  to  be  put  in  a  Condi¬ 
tion  of  abftaining  from  it  •,  particularly  when  they 
mull  be  confcious,  that  Indigency  though  ever  fo  well 
accompanied  by  Arts  and  Sciences  to  the  Palaces  of 
the  Great,  meets  almoft  always  with  a  veiy  cold  Re¬ 
ception,  who  plead  for  Excufe,  that  though  they  ad¬ 
mire  the  Ladies,  they  arc  utter  Strangers  to  the  Perfon 
they  would  be  willing  to  introduce.  Therefore  our 
Pupil  muft  be  cautioned  againft  making  fo  ridiculous  a 
Diftindlion,  which  is  nothing  but  a  Cloak  to  Parci- 
mony  or  Avarice.  For  if  the  Perfon  has  a  real  Merit, 
let  him  be  a  Stranger  or  not,  it  is  not  the  Perfon  he 
encourages,  but  his  Merit,  neither  is  the  Service  done 
to  him  alone,  but  to  a  whole  Nation  in  general,  by 
making  her  Partaker  of  the  great  Knowledge  and  pro¬ 
found  Learning  of  that  Perfon. 

Probity,  Juftice,  and  Impartiality,  are  all'o  Qualities 
cflential  to  a  Nobleman ,  and  a  Tutor  muft  endea¬ 
vour  to  inftrudt  his  Pupil  in  all  thofe  Virtues,  in  con¬ 
vincing  him  that  lie  is  more  obliged  to  pradlife  them 
than  Perlbns  oi  an  inferior  Rank*,  for  as  Nobility  is 
a  State  more  conlpicuous  to  the  World  than  any  other, 
all  others  endeavour  to  modelize  their  Conduct  on 
that,  and  they  are  all  more  or  lefs  jult,  hoi  left,  im¬ 
partial,  &V.  as  the  Nobility  is  more  or  lefs  juft,  ho- 
neft,  impartial,  CrV. 

The  Probity  of  the  Nobility  confifts,  chiefly,  in 
dealing  fairly  with  their  Inferiors,  without  taking  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Superiority  of  Rank  to  opprefs  them, 
or  to  invade  their  Property ;  for  our  young  Pupil  mult 
not  imagine,  that  becaufe  lie  is  a  Nobleman,  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  a 61  as  arbitrarily  as  he  pleafes,  without  being 
fubjcdl  either  to  the  Direction  or  Coadlion  of  the  Laws 
of  his  Country  ;  his  Pre-cmineney  over  all  his  other 
Fellow-Sub jcdls  and  Countrymen  gives  him  no  other 
Privilege  than  that  oi  being  a  more  religious  Ob  fervor 
of  them  i  that  his  Example  may  remind  others  of 
their  rdpedlivc  Obligations  on  that  Subjedt  •,  and  he 
rnull  know,  that  to  imagine  that  the  Nobility  is  not 
obliged  to  follow  the  exadt  Rules  of  a  diftributive  Ju¬ 
ftice,  is  a  fcamlalous  Maxim,  which  Oppreflion  and 
Injuilicc  have  introduced  in  the  Civil  Society.  For  if 
Line  Privileges  granted  to  them  from  Time  to  Time 
by  Princes,  in  Oonlideration  ol  fome  lignal  Services 
he  has  rendered,  and  can  render  to  the  State,  has  ex¬ 
empted  him  from  fome  vexatious  f  ormalities  of  the 
Law,  to  which  the  Commonality  is  fubjcdl,  it  was  not 
done  with  a  Delign  to  icrcen  Injuilicc  and  Opprel- 


fion,  nor  to  exempt  Noblemen  from  w 
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ample,  a  juft  Debt*,  on  the  contrary  iL 
der  this  judicious  Suppofitton,  That  tin*  M  L.-°ne  Un- 
ing  greater  Principles  of  Honour  and  F  ^  ha''- 
without  Compulfion,  obferve  all  the  T?77'iqUit?’  v/°uld 
to  maintain  that  juft  CEconomy  which  ft! 
in  a  well  civilized  Republick ,  fZ  Z^°  d  fnb® 
more  fcandalous,  than  to  fee  the  ,1S  ,n°foina 

their  Vaflals,  as  fo  many  petty  Tyrants  ^  lt  0Vcr 

of  their  Palaces  continually  bcficecd  iJ  0r  Gates 

craftfmen,  afking  for  the  Price  of  their  T  it°°r  Handi“ 
they  feklom  received,  but  after  a  lono*  an 
Attendance  ;  and  not  then,  before  a  Stevva  1  *  idu°Us 
Servant  who  has  procured  the  Payment  1  °r  otIlcr 
Part  of  it.  An  infamous  Pradtice,  and  ve^  - C°* tcd 
to  the  Mailer,  which  our  Pupil  muft  n Lr  rT'0115 
be  introduced  in  his  Family,  but  difclurge  w 
Service  any  Servant  who  could  be  fufiJL ? \  hls 

the  lead  Inclination  to  do  it ;  and  exehidin  -°  rave 

the  Agreement  he  makes  with  them,  when'  they  Z 
enter  into  his  Service.  U1C/  ™ 

He  muft  likewife  avoid  appearing  narriil  •  . 

Po»,  he  may  chance  ,o  be  pSj  ft  ^  ' 

grant  to  Favour,  Inclination,  Friendlhip,  or  Cra 

even  Bendas  £r  £  ^ 

even  extend  as  far  as  to  Party  Dmfions ,  never  efpou- 

fing  any  ft  poffibly  he  can  avoid  it,  and  when  forced 
to  it,  never  but  that  which  has  for  its  Objeft  the  mb 

lick  Good  ;  and  never  by  a  Motive  of  Ambition  An 

apathy,  or  Revenge,  or  to  gain  the  Affeftion  of  the 
Rabble,  which  is  a  very  great  Difgrace  to  a  Noble 
man  ;  avoiding  above  all  Things  being  accounted  the 
Chief  of  a  Party,  fince  it  is  the  infamous  Charafteri 
flick  of  a  declared  Enemy  of  his  Country .  much 
more  infamous  flilJ,  if  the  Chief  of  a  Party  is'fo  by  a 
Motive  of  difappointed  Ambition,  or  of  Intereft  or 
of  fome  private  Pique  ;  which  is  but  too  often  ’the 
Cafe  of  Chiefs  of  Party  ;  and  thofe  Motives  ceafmg 
the  Partifan  foon  deferts  his  Party,  and  efpoufes  the 
oppofite  one. 

Thofe  Party  Divifions  are  entirely  contrary  to  the 
Love  for  one’s  Country,  which  a  Tutor  muft  take  a 
very  particular  Care  to  infpire  his  noble  Pupil  with ; 
and  to  inform  him,  that  that  Love  does  not  confift  in 
that  ridiculous  and  vulgar  Infatuation,  That  nothing 
is  good,  and  nothing  is  great,  out  of  one’s  Country^ 
that  Courage,  Bravery,  Wifdom,  Prudence,  Plenty, 
Opulence,  and  Wealth,  are  to  be  found  nowhere  elfe; 
fince  it  is  an  ignorant  and  fcandalous  Prevention, 
which  is  naufeous  to  all  judicious  Minds.  Thofe  Rho- 
clomontades,  far  from  after  ting  the  pretended  fignal 
Advantages  a  Nation  boafts  of  to  the  Exclufion  of  all 
others,  renders  her  the  Objedl  of  an  univerfal  Scorn, 
and  Ihcws  the  Narrownels  of  her  Conceptions.  As 
a  noble,  great,  and  generous  Soul,  renders  always  Ju¬ 
ftice  to  Merit,  wherever  he  finds  it,  even  in  his  molt 
mortal  Enemies  *,  far  from  advancing  Fallhood  and 
Impertinences  to  fupport  his  own,  it  mud  be  a  mortal 
Pain  to  him,  to  hear  his  FcJJow-Subjedts  and  Country¬ 
men  villify  infamoufly  another  Nation,  and  accufe  its 
People  of  Cowardice  and  Pufillanimity,  who  for  the 
Rapidity  of  their  Conqucfts,  which  they  have  carried 
to  the  Extremities  of  the  Earth,  and  for  an  infinite 
Number  of  lignal  Vidlories  they  have  gained  over  all 
Europe  united  againft  them,  have  been  recorded  in  all 
Ages  for  brave  and  warlike  People,  refpedted  by  their 
Allies,  and  dreaded  by  their  Enemies,  even  to  thelc 
Days ;  for  the  fcurrilous  Invedlivcs,  and  low  Satyrs, 
of  fome  other  Nations  againft  them,  proceed  nor  horn 
a  Confcioufncfs  of  what  they  fay  is  true,  but  h0111  J 
natural  Antipathy,  and  Jealoufy  of  thofe  Peoples 
Grandeur  j  which  appears  clearly  from  the  malicious 
Care  they  take  to  eclipfe  the  Glory  of  their  greater 


Adli< 
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-lions,  and  reprefent  them  otherwife  than  they  ate  in 
xility.  Far  be  from  our  Pupil’s  noble  Mmd  that 
mean  and  pitiful  Manner  of  exprefling  one’s  *q)lU» 
wJiich  muft  be  left  to  the  moll  dcfpicable  Rabble  s 
lei.  him  never  accufe  his  Enemies  of  Cowardice,  fot  w 
other  Reafon  than  becaufe  they  are  his  Enemies  }  eft 
cialJy  when  the  moft  impartial  Hiftorians  ol  a.l  A  IP 
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rive  him  -the  Lye.  If  he  will  ihew  liis  Bravery, 
^  Greatneds  .of  Saul,  Jet  him  imitate  the  greater 
??  roes  who  have  always  .extolled  mid  admired  the 
rourage  of  .their  Enemies  ;  and  .never  imagined  them- 
tfdves  wholly  pafiefTed.of  that  -noble  Quality.-  Let  Jiim 
L  contented  with  the  fignal  Advantages  he  has  in 
common  with  ;his  ^Countrymen,  without  robbing  the 
other  Nations,  of  .theirs ;  .which  Inju  (lice  proceeds  from 
<\Vant  .of  a  .polite  Education.  If  we  are  lb  juft,  fo 
vife  fo- generous,  and  fo  brave,  aswewould  .be  ac¬ 
counted,  let  us  fhew  \t  by  .our  generous  .Conduct, 
rather  than :  by  our  W<£rd& ;  Since,  thereby,  we’ll  ob¬ 
lige  other  ^Nations  to.  do  us  ,  that  Ju  11  ice,  which  from 
;  "jo  ourfelves  fmells  too. much  of  Self-Conceit,  .Prc- 
'fumption,  and  Wain-Glory  ;  for  we  mud  be  confcious 
that1,  our  Adions :  lofe  a  great  deal  of  their  .Value,  as 
itve  .are  the  firft.  to.  extol,  them,  <  For  Example,  I  love 
;£0  hear  .a  Frenchman .  prize  the  Merit  of  the  Englflj 
Nation'  tofts,  full  ( Value,  and  I  mud  do  that  Juftice  to 
•my  Nation  that  i  I :  have,  never  heard  otherwife ;  but .  I 
Jiateifls  much  to  Fear  my,  own  Nation  infulted  by  ano¬ 
ther  ;  .which,  however  happens  often.  Sometime  ago 
1 1  iv/as  vifited  by  a.Perfon,  who,  to  compliment  me  in 
.^Manner  L.was.utten  Stranger  to,  did  break  forth  into 
great 'Number,  of  Scurrilities  again!!  the  French:  . 
Another; Time  I, was,',  by  Chance,  .at  a  Bookfeller’s  in 
fiovent-Garden,  ..which  I.  have  been  .told  fince  is  the 
•Rendezvous  .of  the. Wits,, where  another  Perfon  was 
.jobbing  fome  .of  ;the  .beib  French  Generals  under  the 
;  Jate  /  .King  LewisrSSXV . viz.  -  Conde ,  Furenhe,  Luxem - 
■;  hour g,.Venda fine,  Catinat,  ;&c.  .of,  all  the-  Gioiy  .they 
(had. -acquired  in  the  Field,  .pretending  that  all  their 
’SuccefTes.were  o wing  ,  to,  a  Caprice  of  Fortune,  and  not 
i  to.  •  their:  Bravery,  .  nor  .  to  that .  of.  .■  their  Armies,  the 
Frenchmen  .being  generally  .all  Poltroons*,  and  all.  their 
.pretended Bravery  a  mere.Gafconade.  .This  grofs  In- 
:iult  had  affefted.  me  more,  if.it  had  been  offered  ,  by  a 
rPerfon.jof  fome. Merit;  as  for. Birth,  and  Education  it 
,.is  eafy-.  to-  guefs '  that  ..he.  had  .  neither  .but  as  I .  found 
[.•that  he.- was  quite,  ignorant  even  of  the  Hiftory  of  his 
,  own:  Time,'  I  .took  .no  .Notice  of.  him  ;..and  .left  him, 
i  lending  Lack  the.  King  ,  of  Naples,  to  Madrid, .  reftoring 
)  Lor  a  mu.  to:  ‘Prince  Charles,.'  conduding  ..an.  Army  of  k 

■  100,000  Engliflj, ■,  Aufirians, .and  Butch  to  the  Gates  of 
-'Tarts,-* and  .himfelf  in  .the.  Road  to  Bedlam. 

This. is  not'.the  Character  -  of.  the  Englijh  Nobility 
and.  Gentry, ,  nor  .even  ;of.  the  nioft  fenfible  among  the 
:  Commonalty,.- whom  I  have  always  heard  fpcak  (few 
i .excepted ):.•  without  .thofe. mean. Prejudices,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  Impartiality  and  Jufticc,  of  other  Nations. 
Such  a  noble.  Behaviour  pleads  better  iq  favour  of  the 
.  Englijh  Nation,  wliich  is  equal,  in  Merit,  to  any  other 

■  upon  Earth, ;  than  the,  ridiculous  RJiodomontades  of 

,  the  Rabble.  t 

1  If  it  is  fcandalous  for > a.Perfon  of  . Birth,  and  contrary 
to  the  Rules  of  a  polite  Education,  to  xcfled  injurioufiy 
on  other  Nations,  it  is. much  more  fo  to  do  it  on  the 
:  litcrcd  Perfon  of  Princes  ;  who  being  here  on  Earth  the 
Vicegerents,  of  God, .  fhould  never  be  mentioned  but 

>  with  the  molt  profound  Refpcd,  efpccially  by  Gentle¬ 
men,  fmcc  the ’Throne  is,  the  Source  of  all  Honours  ; 
and  a  Prince  the  ljcad  of  that  illuftrious  Body,  where¬ 
of  the  Nobility,  and  Gentry  .are ..Members ;  fince  the 

-  Reflections .  cal!  -  on  the- Head,  .relied  on  the  whole 
1  Body  :  Therefore,  the  Nobility,  and  Gentry  fhould  be 
ns  jealous  of  .the  Honour  of.  their  Prince,  as  they  arc 
1,1  ol  ,  their  own. 

Our  noble  Pupil  mull  never,  be  permitted  to  read 
'■Romances,  nor  any  other  Books  capable  to  debauch 

>  -liis  Morals,  .and  deprave  his  Heart ;  for  as  we  have 
’  &I1  it  -natural  Pvoppnfity  to  indulge. our  Paflions,  we  are 

•  fooaiufccptiblc  of  the. lead  Thing  which  can  encourage 
that  Indulgcncy,  or.  prompt  us  to  it.  If  he  be  defign- 
1  for.  the  Sanduary,'.  Books  of. Theology,  and  of 
''  Piety,  mutt  be  his  chief  Study  ;  if  for  the  Army,  he 
'  -  nmlb  .read  the  Annals  of  his  own  Country,  and  thofe  of 
"  pt I K'.u Nations  which., have  .been.  mod. fertile. in  II  crocs ; 

■h  for.  the  Cabinet,  the  .Memoirs  and  Tran fitdions  of 
:  -thoibelli Minifters  of  all  Countries j  and  alfo  the  Mif- 
*atTiage3>l<BHmders,  of  bad  Minifters,  that  know- 
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ing  them,  he  may  be  more  capable  to  -  avoid  them-; 

and  if  for  the  judicature,  he  mu  ft  often  'entertain  -him¬ 
felf  with  die  Lives  of  thofe  great  Magiftrates;  •'  whdfe 
Integrity  has  rendered  their  Memory1  p'recious  to  Po- 
iiefity.  In  thefe  noble  Occupatidns,  .interrupted  by. 
fome  other  noble  jixercifes  and  Diverfions  agreeable 
to  them,  .he’JIJiave  no  Time  to  liften  to  the  .Dicftatds 
of  criminal  Paflions  ;  nor  to  fpend'ambng  the  fair  Sex; 
whole  Charms  are  ftill  more  dangerous,  'when  •  bin* 

•  «  £->  y 

Mind  Has  not  acquired  yet  that  PrudenceV  n'eceffary  to 
relift  them  in  a  Manner  as  to  be  not  entirely  conquer¬ 
ed  by  them.  .Foi*  though  the  Compdriy  df  the.  Fair 
Sex  claims  a  .certain  .becoming  Circumfpeftioiv  and  .a 
Complaifance,  which  correct  a  certain'  Savage  ;  Air, 
which  the  Pupil  contra&s  under  the  Conduct  of  his 
Tutor,  they  mull  not  be  too  often  freqiicnted ;  by 
Youth.  '  ’ 

.-Neither  is  our.Pupil  to  contract  an  Intimacy,  or  Fa¬ 
miliarity,  with  all  .  forts  of  Men  indifferently,'  not  even 
with  all  thofe  of  a  Bir^h  equal  to  his,  if  their  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Morals  are  not  agreeable  to  their.  Rank  ;  for 
as  Quality  is  not  always  accompanied'  with  Virtue  \ 
but  on. the  contrary, 'is  but' too  often,  efp'ecially  in  the 
corrupted  Age  we  live  in,  a  Pretence  to  a  greater 
Immorality,  Extravagancy,  Luxury,  Licentioufnefs; 
Irreligion,  fsfe.  he  can’t  be  too  cautious  in  the  Choice 
he  makes  of  his .  Friends, .  left  by  frequenting  them 
he  Ihould  accuftom  himfelf  to  imitate  their  Vices ; 
or  modelize  his  ConduCl  to  the  Irregularity  of  theirs. 
It  is  the  Duty  of  his  Tutors  to  direCt  him  in'  that 
Choice;  and  to  let  none  approach  him  but  thofe' who 
are  capable  to’infpire  him  with  noble  and  virtuous 
Sentiments. 

A  young.  Nobleman  fhould  alfo  be  informed,  as 
much  as  pofiible,  of  the  different  Manners  and  Genius 
of  other  Nations ;  fince  thereby  he  is  render’d  capa¬ 
ble  fo  make  a  juft  Difference  between  the  Good  and 
-Bad  found  among  them,  in  order  to  imitate  the1  one* 
and  avoid  the  other.  ‘  r'‘- 

*•  There  ought  to  be  but  little  or  no  Difference  be¬ 
tween.  the* Education  of  the  Gentry/  and 'that  of  thd 
Nobility,  and  in  my  Opinion  they  fhould  be  both 
founded  on  the  fame' Maxims  ;  the  whole  Difference 
confifts,  if  there  is  any,  in  that  the  Gentry  being  ex- 
pofed  to  a  greater  Familiarity  with  the  Vulgar,  fhould 
■alfo  be  more  upon  their  Guard;  left  they  fhoiild1  be 
fiffceptible, of  fome  of  thofe  low  Principles  and  fcanda¬ 
lous  Notions,,  which  render  the  Rabble  in'fupp'ortable, 
and  make  it  confidered  as  the  Excrement^  of-  a  Civil 
Society.  As  the’ Gentry  is  next  to  the  Nobility,  or 
rather,  as  thete  is  no  other  Difference  between  both 
but  in  the  Title  ;  they  nuift  alfo  endeavour  to  imitate 
the.  Nobility,  not  in  Pomp,  Luxury,  or  Extravagance; 
but  in  the  Maxims  of  a  polite  Education  •  lor  a  private 
Gentleman,  though  perhaps  born  of  a  very  an'tlcnt 
Family,  having  no  Title  to  claim  that  Rclpeft  com¬ 
monly  Ihcwn  to  one,  lie  mtift  endeavour  to  gain  it  by 
his  gentle  Behaviour  and  perfonal  Merit,  founded  ort 
the  Advantages  of  a  polite  Education ; '  wliich  arc 
greater  than  all  the  other  Advantages  We’ can  poffds 
in  this  World  ;  for  all  the  others  are  fubjebl  to  Viciffi- 
tndc,  and  Fortune  can  rob  us  of  thetri  all  at  once 'but 
never  of  thofe  of  our  Education but  with  our  Life. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  Worid,  at  prefent,  takes 
little  or  no  Notice  of  a  polite  Education ,  when  not  fup- 
ported  with  fome  other  Advantages,  efpccially  thofe 
of  Fortune  ;  ’  and  that  Stupidity  and  Ignorance,  in  a 
pompous  Equipage,  will  always  be  preferred  by  it, 
to  Merit  in  Rags ;  FJI  anfwcr,  that  the  Depravation  of 
the  WorIdJs  Talle  is  hot  an  EXcufe  for  abltaining  from 
a  polite  Education  \  no  more  than  its  countenancing 
'  or  approving  all  Softs  of  Vices  and  Difordel'S;’  renders 
us  Ids  guilty  if  wc  plunge  ourfelves  in  thbm. '  Be/idcs, 
.ariiong  the  Generality  of  Mankind,  there  can  lie  found 
yet  fome  Perfon s  who  admire  ahd  eneouragfc'  U  real 
Merit.  Who  knows,  befides,  but  our  having  n^gledlecl 
fo  long  thofe  Advantages' of  a  polite  Education,  is  the 
■*  Caufeof  the’' Worlds  taking  fd  little'Noticcofit;  and 
that  it  would  change  its  Taftc'df  \vc  wci*J  to  change 
our  Condudl  l  'However;'  what’s  the  Vorkfth  us; 
i  o  S  when 
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when  we  are  confcious  to  ourfelves,  that  though  we 
have  not  its  Approbation,  we  deferve  it,  and  that  its 
defpifing  or  neglecting  a  real  Merit,  is  an  evident 

Proof  that  it  has  none  itfelf. 

Commerce,  and  other  Employments  of  that  Kind, 
in  a  trading  Nation,  where-  almoft  all  Profeflions  are 
honourable,  cannot  be  a  Bar  to  a  polite  Education  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Advantages  of  that  Education ,  in- 
fpire  a  young  Gentleman  with  a  Docility  neceflary  to 
learn  the  Rules  of  his  Art  or  Profeffion  ;  and  with  a 
Politenefs  capable  to  engage  the  Publick  to  deal  with 
him,  preferably  to  thofe  who  for  Want  of  Education , 
are  guilty  of  Brutalities  and  ill  Manners,  which  are  of 
no  Body’s  Tafte  ;  and  which  will  never  engage  a  Per- 
fon  to  deal  with  them,  while  he  can  find  fome  Body 
elfe  to  ufe  him  with  more  Civility  and  good  Manners. 

The  Tutor  of  a  young  Gentleman,  fhould  above  all 
Things  infpire  him  with  Sentiments  of  Hofpitality,  as 
well  for  Foreigners  as  for  his  Fellow  Countrymen  *,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  contrary  to  the  true  Principles  of 
Humanity,  and  nothing  more  reiembling  the  Ferocity 
of  the  moft  favage  and  barbarous  Nations,  than  Want 
of  Hofpitality.  That  Hofpitality  does  not  confift 
wholly  in  granting  to  Foreigners  the  fame  Protection 
we  enjoy  in  their  Countries,  and  which  both  we  and 
they  can  claim  a  Right  to,  founded  on  .  the  Laws  of 
Nations,  but  in  granting  it  with  Pleafure  and  Humani¬ 
ty,  without  fuffering  them  to  be  expos’d  to  thofe  op¬ 
probrious  Reproaches  and  Infults,  which  can  but  give 
them  a  very  disadvantageous  Opinion  of  our  Genius 
and  Manners,  and  make  them  confider  us  as  amphi¬ 
bious  Creatures,  rather  more  Brutes  than  Men. 

The  Education  of  the  Fair  Sex,  is  alfo  one  of  the 
chief  Articles  to  be  minded  in  a  well  civilized  Com¬ 
monwealth,  for  though  they  be  not  defign’d  themfelves 
for  any  publick  Employment,  moft  of  them  are  to  - 
have  the  ConduCt  of  thofe  in  their  Infancy,  who  are 
defigned  for  thofe  Employments  ;  and  as  the  Preju¬ 
dices  of  Infancy  are  always  the  ftrongeft.  Care  mud 
be  taken  to  qualify  the  Fair  Sex  for  fuch  ConduCt,  left 
Mothers  by  their  bad  Examples,  fhould  fow  and  cul¬ 
tivate  in  the  young  Minds  of  their  Children,  the  Seeds 
of  Imperfection  and  Vice  ;  which  afterwards  it  is  very 
difficult  to  root  out. 

Vanity,  Pride,  and  Luxury,  being  the  three  Paffions 
moft  natural  to  the  Fair  Sex,  and  which  feem  to  be 
born  with  them  *,  and  thofe  Paffions  growing  ftill 
Itronger  and  ftronger,  either  becaufe  they  are  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  Charms  natural  to  them,  or  by  the  great 
Indulgency,  Complaifance,  and  Deference,  which  al¬ 
moft  the  whole  Creation  pay  them ;  thofe  Paffions 
mu  ft  be  checked  at  firft,  for  when  once  they  have 
gain’d  a  certain  Afcendant  over  their  Mind,  they  ren¬ 
der  the  Fair  Sex  as  inflipportable,  as  otherwife  they 
would  be  charming  and  amiable. 

A  beautiful  youngLady,  mult  learn  from  her  Infancy, 
that  thofe  natural  Charms  llie  has  received  from  the  mu¬ 
nificent  Hand  of  her  divine  Creator  (and  which  make  her 
appear  as  one  of  the  moft  perfeCt  Pieces  of  Workman- 
fhip  of  the  whole  Creation)  were  not  bellow’d  on  her 
with  no  other Defign  than  to  render  her  the  Admira¬ 
tion  of  Mankind  •,  fince  a  fine  Statue  has  the  fame 
Advantages,  or  rather  greater,  becaufe  the  Beauty  of 
a  Statue  is  a  lading  one,  whereas  that  of  a  Woman 
fades  in  an  Inllant  like  a  Flower,  or  vanifhes  like  a 
Vapour  ;  that  therefore  the  Charms  of  her  Body, 
fhould  be  fupported  and  heightened  by  thofe  of  her 
Mind,  fince  when  thofe  are  vanifhed,  thefe  remain, 
and  caufc  then  rather  a  greater  Admiration,  and  claim 
a  ftill  greater  RcfpeCl,  than  when  united  together;  for 
our  Eyes  being  no  longer  dimm’d  by  the  too  great 
Radiancy  of  thofe  external  Charms,  our  then  unpre¬ 
judiced  Mind  conceives  the  caficr  the  real  Value  of 
ibjfc  folid  Ones  of  the  Soul,  which  arc  feldom  iiibjclt 
tof.ny  Viciffitudc. 

Thofe  Charms  which  fhould  adorn  a  Woman’s 
Mini',  are  in  fome  Mcafiirc,  different  from  thofe 
which  embcllifh  a  Man  ;  for  it  is  not  expelled  that  a 
Wonifti  fhould  be  a  profound  Theologian,  or  a  Phi- 
Jofophei,  or  a  Poet,  an  Hi  dorian,  a  Politician,  &V. 


but  that  fhe  fhould  be  modeft  without'Aff  a  « 
ligious  without  Hypocrify,  difereet  vrirfe* 
tion :  That  while  yet  under  the  qS? 
rents,  lhe  fhould  behave  towards  them  ,,  fr  pa- 
ference  and  Refpedt,  which  both  Laws  i  ■4eDc- 
human,  claim  from  her  for  them ;  W  ’,A-Vine  and 
wife,  is  a  Crime  punilhable  with  the  arc,ti'nf  otllcr- 

both  in  this  World  and  the  World  to  com^’ 

that  in  the  State  of  Matrimony,  her  nri  ■  And 
muft  be  to  pleafe  her  Hufband,  and  the  p?2  Care 
her  Children  ;  not  to  fpend  his  Fortune  of 

gancy  and  Luxury,  and  leave  the  EducatimZ  I*' 
Children,  to  whom  will  be  pleas’d  to  take  Po  °  1 . 
which  Diforders  proceed  often  from  a  bad  pi  °! ■ U ; 
for  a  young  Lady,  having  been  brought  un  fm!  T '' 

been  indulged  by  her  Parents  in  all  that’  colt 
her  favourite  Paffions,  imagines  eafily  that  lhe 

bT  {h  hinf  rfe ;  an1  -£uat  a!‘  tha: 

and  other  Family  Cares,  which  make  the  chief  Occ 
pations  of  Women  of  air  inferior  Rank,  i,  infinitd: 
beneath  her  s  ;  which  in  her  erroneous  Opinion,  cannot 
be  otherwife  maintain’d  but  by  the  Splendor  of  her 
Equipage,  the  Magnificency  of  her  Cloaths,  which 
flie  muft  alter  according  to  her  Fancy,  /.  e,  as  often 
as  fhe  can,  in  the  Sumptuofity  of  her  Apartments,  in 
Vifiting,  Gaming,  Rioting,  and  fometimes  in  very 
criminal  Intrigues.  Hence  thofe  Diforders  in  an  iliu- 
ftrious  Houfe,  which  till  then,  had  been  remarkable 
for  a  noble  (Economy  ;  hence  an  immenfe  Wealth 
exhaufted  in  a  very  fhort  Time,  and  a  large  Eftate  in¬ 
cumber’d  with  Debts,  which  a  Hufband  is  forced  to 
contrail,  to  fupply  the  Profufions  of  his  extravagant 
Wife,  and  to  purchafe  at  that  dear  Rate  a  Shadow  of 
a  domeftick  Peace  ;  hence  thofe  Children  as  debauch’d 
and  as  vicious  as  their  Mother  ;  and  hence  at  M,  the 
entire  Ruin  of  a  whole  Family  ;  which  could  have  been 
avoided,  if  the  Parents  of  fuch  a  Woman,  had  brought 
her  up  from  her  Infancy  in  a  noble  Simplicity  in  her 
Cloaths,  telling  her  at  the  fame  Time,  that  it  is  by  her 
Birth  and  her  Education  fhe  muft  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  Vulgar,  and  not  by  the  Magnificence  of  her 
Cloaths,  fince  fhe  can  be  rivalled  in  the  one  by  the 
Daughter  of  a  rich  Scoundrel,  but  not  in  the  other: 
That  it  is  a  fcandalous  Infatuation  to  thinkthataWo- 
man  of  Quality  is  not  obliged  to  mind  her  Family,  nor 
to  enter  into  thofe  Details,  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to 
fave  it  from  Ruin ;  fince  by  neglefting  it,  there  is  more 
Money  fpent  in  one  Year,  than  ihe  could  have  faved 
in  five  or  fix  by  her  (Economy. 

A  young  Lady  of  Quality,  who  is  under  the  Con¬ 
duit  of  her  Parents,  inftead  of  being  differed  to  fpend 
her  whole  Time  in  Idlenefs,  in  receiving  and  returning 
Vifits,  in  Gaining,  frequenting  Opera’s,  Comedies, 
Mafquerades,  and  Affemblies,  Ihould  fpend  the  bell: 
Part  of  chat  Time  in  fome  genteel  Occupations  table 
to  her  Sex  and  Rank,  and  then  what  remains  of  it,  m 
thofe  Diverfions,  which  are  no  otherwife  criminal  but 
in  the  Excels.  For  it  is  not  a  Crime  for  youngLw 
to  be  feen  once  a  Montii  at  a  Play-Houfc,  as  often  at 
the  Opera,  and  once  or  twice  a  Week  at  thofe  pm ' 
Affemblies,  whence  they  arc  very  furc  that  Viitue  «ini 
Modcfty  arc  not  banifhed  ;  but  even  there  they  mou 1 
not  be  feen  but  in  the  Company  of  their  Mointr,  or 
fome  other  Relation  or  Acquaintance  of  an  appmu*1 
Virtue  ;  for  their  being  left  on  thofe  Occafions  to  nu 

own  Conduit  and  Dilcrction,  is  often  theUuc 
thofe  falfe  Steps  taken  by  young  Ladies, 

Difac! vantage,  and  the  Difgrace  of  an  lln)  n 
Houfe.  Neither  are  they  to  be  allowed  to  ‘  ; 
Company  fufpcllcd  of  Coquetry,  nor  to  rc.u  ,u  ; 
thcr  Books,  but  thofe  which  can  infpire  them 
Sentiments  of  Piety,  Modcfty,  and  Virtue. 

If  thefe  Rules  were  obferved  in  the 
Women,  we  fhould  not  fee  fo  inuchEjtw*^^ 

and  Debauchery  among  them,  nor  find  io  nui  y 

quets,  Jilts,  It  feems  that  their  j| 

wholly  at  preient,  in  learning  how  to  dug1’  . 
their  Paffions,  and  hide  their  vicious  iHchntJ  * 
wluch  Art  they  are  foon  very  perfell,  and  w. » 


\ 


« 
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a&ife  no  longer  than  it  has  anfwer’d  the  End  it  was 
defigned  for,  i.  e.  to  deceive  Men  3  for  that  End  once 
obtained,  they  pull  off  the  Mafk,  and  abandon  them- 
felves  without  Shame  or-  Honour,  to  all  Kinds  of  Irre- 
oularities  and  Extravagancies,  and  but  too  often  to 
die  moft  ctiminal  Debaucheries,  to  the  Opprefiion  of 
their  Family?  and  the  Scandal  of  their  Sex  3  therefore 
a  Man  has  often  the  Unhappinefs  to  many  a  Mejfdi- 
na,  whom  he  had  imagined,  when  he  courted  her,  a 
Lucretia ,  and  a  Devil  inftead  of  an  Angel  he  took 
her  for.  I  don’t  fpeak  by  meer  Suppofition,  for  I 
have  feen  Women,  for  whofe  Meeknels,  Even- 
nefs  of  Temper,  Modefty  and  Virtue,  I  thought  I 
could  have  anfwered  before  they  were  married, 
who  after  they  were  married,  became  as  fo  many  Fu¬ 
ries  vomited  from  Hell  3  fo  well  they  knew  how  to 
difguife  their  Paffions,  that  they  could  have  deceived 
the  cleareft  fighted  3  but  I  muft  confefs  at  the  fame 
Time,  that  they  were  not  Women  of  Quality,  and 
had  no  other  Education  but  what  they  had'  learn’ d 
from  their  Parents,  who  having  gain’d  them- 
felves  fome  Advantages  by  Deceit  and  Diflimulation, 
had  prefented  their  Daughters  with  all  the  Myfteries  of 
that  pernicious  Art,  fupported  with  a  great  deal  of 
Vanity,  no  Fortune,  and  no  other  Education  than  that 
of  a  Coquet,  or  a  Jilt :  What’s  the  more  furprifing, 
is,  that  thofe  Sorts  of  beggarly  Women,  are  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  pleafe  than  Ladies  of  Birth  and  Fortune  3  for 
a  Lady  of  Birth,  Education ,  and  Fortune,  let  her  be 
ever  fo  extravagant,  may  be  brought  to  Reafon  by  a 
becoming  Complaifance,  which  fooner  or  later,  makes 
always  fome  Impreflion  on  a  generous  and  noble 
Mind,  but  thefe  Apes  of  the  Quality  are  inflexible, 
and  are  not  to  be  conquered  otherwife  than  by  indulg¬ 
ing  their  Paflions  3  why  ?  becaufe  thofe  Paflions  meet¬ 
ing  with  no  Oppofition,  either  from  the  Blood  or  from 
the  Mind  (the  one  being  as  fpurious,  as  the  other  is 
depraved)  they  have  ranged  fo  long  uncontrolled,  that 
at  laft,  they  are  by  no  Means  to  be  conquer’d. 

Whence  all  thefe  Diforders  ?  From  an  unwarranta¬ 
ble  Pride  or  Vanity,  a  Woman  of  mean  Birth  hath  been 
educated  in  from  her  Infancy;  had  fhe  been  edu¬ 
cated  otherwife,  and  in  a  Manner  fuitable  to  her  Con¬ 
dition  ;  had  fhe  learned  to  fupply  the  Want  of  For¬ 
tune,  by  her  Virtues  and  an  honeft  Induftry,  had  fhe 
been  made  to  underftand  that  an  extravagant  Pride  be¬ 
comes  no  Body,  and  much  lefs  a  Woman  who  has  nei¬ 
ther  Birth  nor  Fortune  to  fupport  it  with  3  that  the  moft 
fenflble  Part  of  Mankind  laugh  at  a  Perfon  of  her  Con- 
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dition,  who  attempts  to  foar  above  her  Sphere  ;  that 
gay  Apparel  with  which  fhe  endeavours  to  cover  her 
Indigency,  ferves  on  the  contrary  to  render  it  more 
confpicuous,  fince  it  attrafls  the  Eyes  of  the  Publick* 
and  makes  them  more  curious  to  inquire  into  her  Cir- 
cumftances,  which  once  difeovered,  renders  her  defpi- 
cable  3  that  what  is  fpent  to  pleafe  her  Vanity,  would 
be  better  applied  to  procure  her  fome  honeft  Means  to 
fupply  her  Wants :  That  it  would  be  deceiving  herfelf* 
to  imagine  that  a  Man  of  Rank  and  Fortune,  can  be 
deceived  by  fo  vain  an  Appearance,  unlefs  it  be  to 
make  her  fubfervient  to  his  Pleafures  3  and  that  one  of 
ait  equal  Condition  with  her,  who  could  have  more 
honourable  Defigns*  would  be  afraid,  was  he  to  take 
her,  to  bring  Famine  into  his  Houfe  ;  fince  his  whole 
Iiiduftry  could  hardly  fupply  her  Extravagancy  in 
Cloaths,  without  mentioning  her  Tea-Table,  and  all 
other  Superfluities  of  that  Kind. 

Thefe  ferious  Confiderations,  would  foon  make  a 
young  Woman  renounce  thofe  Thoughts  of  Pride  and 
Extravagancy,  fhe  feemed  inclinable  to  entertain ;  and 
infpiring  her  with  Sentiments  more  agreeable  to  her 
Condition,  render  her  worthy  for  her  perfonal  Merit, 
of  what  her  Birth  and  Fortune  had  not  intitled  her  to. 
In  faift,  how  charming  an  honeft  Handicraftman’s 
Daughter  would  appear  in  Cloaths  made  of  the  Growth 
of  her  own  Country,  and  fpun  with  her  own  Hands ; 
how  inviting,  if,  while  her  honeft  and  induftrious  Fa¬ 
ther  is  working  to  maintain  her  and  the  reft  of  his  Fa-' 
mily,  fhe  was  feen  eafing  him  of  Part  of  his  Burden, 
by  talcing  upon  her  thole  domeflick  Cares,  which  other- 
wife,  he  would  be  obliged  to  commit  to  Servants  or 
Strangers,  and  perhaps  not  without  putting  himfelf  to 
very  great  Inconveniencies.  Ho.w  worthy  of  Admi¬ 
ration  and  Efteem  it  would  be,  to  know  that  fhe  is 
never  feen  out  of  die  Houfe  of  her  Parents,  but  tq 
acquit  herfelf  of  her  religious  Duties,  or  when  theNe- 
cefflty  of  her  Affairs  require  it,  or  to  vifit  fome  Friends 
as  virtuous  and  innocent  as  herfelf  3  that  fhe  is  an  ut¬ 
ter  Stranger  to  all  that  could  corrupt  her  Heart  and  de¬ 
bauch  her  Manners  3  and  that  her  Modefty  fuffers  by 
every  Thing  which  has  the  leaft  Appearance  to  of¬ 
fend  it. 

A  Woman  thus  educated ,  is  preferable  to  the  moft 
immenfe  Fortune,  or  rather,  fhe  is  herfelf  an  ineftima- 
ble  Treafure,  which  exceeds  in  Worth  all  that  can  be 
found  the  moft  precious  under  the  Heavens  3  and  a  Man 
blefied  with  it,  can  flatter  himfelf  of  being  in  Pofieflion 
of  an  anticipated  eternal  Felicity. 


ELEMENTS. 

♦ 


ELEMENT,  is  defined  by  Arijlotlc  (Lib.  3. 

dc  Calo,  c.  1 .)  a  certain  Body,  into  which  the 
other  Bodies  are  divifible,  or  refolvablc  3  in  which  it  is 
contain’d  potentially  or  adtually  3  and  which  is  inclivi- 
fiblc  of  itfelf :  Thus  Water ,  v.  g.  is  called  an  Element , 
bccaufc,  into  it,  cxclufively  of  the  other  Elements , 
the  mix’d  Bodies  in  which  Water  is  contain’d  adtually 
and  potentially,  are  refolvcd  3  actually,  according  to 
the  Entity  or  Subftance  3  and  potentially,  according  to 
the  Species  or  vifible  Appearance  3  .for  Water  cannot 
be  rcfolved  or  divided  into  fcveral  Species  3  for  tho* 
it  be  extenuated  into  Vapours,  they  never thclcfs,  when 
the  Particles  meet  again  together,  arc  rcfolved  into 

Water, 

However  it  is  not  veiy  eafy  to  define  the  Number 
of  thofe  vulgar  Elements ,  whereof  all  Bodies  are  com¬ 
pounded  3  for  fome  admit  but  of  an  Element  in  the 
mix’d  Bodies,  as  Heraclitus ,  who  reckons  but  the 
Eirc\  Anaximenes ,  the  Air  *,  Thales  Mikjitts,  the  Water*, 
and  Pherecidcs ,  the  Earth  3  others  with  Empedocles, 
viz.  Arijlotlc ,  Hippocrates,  the  Pcripatcticians ,  &c. 
reckon  four,  viz,  the  Eire,  the  Air,  the  Water ,  and 
the  Earth,  This  Opinion  is  refuted  in  the  Perfon  of 
Empedocles,  by  Lucretius,  Lib,  dc  rertim  natura,  found¬ 


ed  on  this  Reafon,  that  Elements  and  Principles  fig- 
nify  but  one  and  the  lame  Thing,  when  as  Elements , 
as  they  are  taken  here,  are  certainly  compofed  of  Prin¬ 
ciples. 

The  Chymifts,  on  the  contrary,  (as  wc  have  ob- 
ferved  in  our  Treatife  of  Chymijhy)  befidcs  the  Earth , 
which  they  call  Caput  Mortuum,  and  Water,  called 
Phlegma,  introduce  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury,  a- 
mong  thefe  Elements  which  enter  in  the  Compofition 
of  Mixts , 

Among  this  Variety  of  Sentiments,  mine  is,  that 
of  the  four  Elements  of  the  Pcripatcticians,  but  three 
deferve  that  Name,  viz.  the  Air,  the  Water ,  and  the 
Earth,  which  I  prove  in  the  following  Manner. 

An  Element ,  as  underftood  here,  is  a  certain  fc ru¬ 
ble  Body,  whereof  are  compofed,  and  into  which  arc 
rcfolved,  all  Sorts  of  Mixts ,  viz.  Animals,  Vegetables, 
and  Fo  (Tils  3  itfelf  remaining  Ample  in  its  Species  and 
without  being  divifible,  into  fenfiblc  heterogeneous  Par¬ 
ticles.  But  there  are  but  three  of  the  four  Elements  of 
the  Peripateticians ,  viz.  the  Air,  the  Water ,  and  the 
Earth,  which  can  be  called  Ample  Bodies,  irtheirown 
Species,  whereof  are  compounded,  and  inti  winch  arc 

refolvcd,  all  Sorts  of  Mixts  3  fince,  ncitfcr  pure  Air, 

nor 


1 


1 
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hor  pure  Water,  no -more ;  than  the  Earth  fepaiateff 
from  all  heterogeneous  Particles;,,  are  divffible  lhto  Par¬ 
ticles  of  a  different  Species  .lince  we  have  not  feen 
yet  tiiat.it  was,. either  in.  the  Power  of  Nature,  or  of 
Art, ...to.. make,  fuch.  a  Separation  of  the  Air,  of  the 
Water.,  ,.or,of  the  Earth, ,  as  to. rcfolve  either  of  them 
into  other  fenfible  Species :  Therefpre  of  the  four 
lemcrtfs  of  the  Peripateticians,  there  are  but  three  which 

deferve '  the  Name  oi  Elements. . ,  ..  .  .  . 

JBvit  the  Salt ,  Sulphur, ,  and  Mercury  of  the  Chymifts 
js  tQ  be  ranked  among  Elements,  becaufe  they  are  dif- 
Covered  -  in  tthe  Arft  Analyfis,.  or  Refolucion  of  the 
Mixts;  for  though  it.be  but  .  with  the  greateft  Diffi¬ 
culty  they  are  difcovered  in  Minerals,  they  are  eafily 
‘.found  in  Vegetables  and  Animals  ;  as  Experience  con- 
Ifirmsit  In  the  burning  of  green  Wood;  whence  Arft 
'  comes  out  a  Smoak,  in  which  are  ;found  a  volatile  Salt, 
•or  Saline  Spirit,,  which  pricks  the  Eyes ;  then  fome  a- 
Vuepus  and  setherial  f  articles,  which  are  diflipated  in 
]  tjie  Air.  ,  After  the  Departure  of  thefe,  the  fulphu- 
j.rqou^  or  oleous  Subftance  flames ;  the  moil  fubtile  Par¬ 
ticles  thereof,  with  the  faline  Spirits,  are  like  wile  car¬ 
ried  upwards,  as  is  feen  in  the  Vapour,  while  the  Salt 
\  remains;  in  the  Allies,,  which  is  aftenvards  extracted 
by  Lixiviation  ;  and  what  remains  after  the  Extraction 
'of  the  Salt,." is  called Earth,  or  Caput  Mortuum.  But 

*  however,  thefe  are  not  fo  properly  Elements,  as  are 
\  the  ^V,.  the  Water,  and  the  Earth ;  becaufe  they  are 

#  lef?„ Ample  of  their  Nature,  and  fome  of  them  can  be 
.  exchanged  into,  different  Species  ;  Ancc  there  are  dif- 

ferent  Forms  of  Salts,  and  different  Species  of  Spirit; 
.and  that  the  Oil  changes  into  a  Spirit,  and  a  Spirit 

“into  Water,.  .  .  .  i  .  r  , 

-v  If  it  be  objected,  againft  my  Sentiments,  or  the 

/"Number,  of  Elements,  .  that  they  fee  no  Reafon  why 
Fire,  .fhoqld  not  be;  number’d  among  them  •,  nor  why, 
./cpjVfequentJy,  there  fhould  not  be  .four  Elements.  Pli 
/anfwer,  that  Fire,,  at  lead  that  we  make  ufe  of,  can¬ 
not  be  call’d  an  Element,  whereof  the  Mixts  are  com- 
r /pounded  .  becaufe  a  Body.  like  our  Fire,  which  con- 
fift.s  of  Particles  of  different  Species,  like  the  fulphu- 
reous  and  nitrous  Particles  it  is  compofed  of,  cannot 
rbe  qalied  .an  Element ;  for  though  there  be  nitrous 
...Particles  mix’d  in.  the  Air,  and  faline  ones  in  the  Sea , 
neither  of  them  pertain  to  the  Nature  of  the  Air ,  or 
of  .the  Sea  ;  which  cannot  be  Arid  of  the  fulphureous 
and / nitrous  Particles  of  the  Fire ,  which  are  abfolutely 
necelfary  for  its  Compofition.  .... 

It  may  be  objected  farther,  that  there  mud  be  as 
many  Elements ,  as  there  are  Bodies  into  which  the  Mixts 
‘can "be  rcfolved  f and’  as  ‘there  are" four -Sortsof  Bodies 
into  which  the  Mixes  can  be  rcfolved ;  for  as  when, 
v.  g.  Wood  is  burnt,  its  oleagiribus  and  inflammable 
Particles  arc  changed  into  Fire  ;  'the  Smoak  into Air 
and  Water  \  and  the  A  flies  into  Earth  ;  there  mud  be, 

,  confequcntly,  four  Elements .  To  which  I  anfwer,  al- 
fo,  that  tliere  mud  be  as  many  Elements,  as  there  arc 
Ample  Bodies  into. which  the  Mist  can  be  rcfolved; 
but  not  as  many  as  there  are  compounded  Bodies  into 
which  it  can  be  changed ;  Ance  Elements  are  Ample 
Bodies  in  their  Species,  which  compound  the  Mist, 
and,  into  whicli  it  is  rcfolved  ;  but  there,  arc  many 
Unorc  Bodies  into  which,  either  through  the  Tranfpo- 

•  jit  ion  of  the  Parts,  or  the  Mutation  of  the  Figure,  the 
Mist  can  be  transformed,  or  changed  ;  as  we  fee  in 
die  Bread,  which  is  changed  into  Chyle,  Blood,  and 

.  Plefli,  which  arc  mix’d  Bodies,  and  not  Elements.  For 
the  Fire  into  which  Wood  is  converted,  is  not  a  Body 
Ample  in  its  Species,  but  con  Ads  of  fevcral  Parts  of 
different  Sorts  ;  and  therefore  is  not  confidercd  as  the 
Element  of  the  Wood,  but  as  a  mix’d  Body  generated 
bom  another  mix’d  Body.  ,  , 


gument  -is  Falfe  for  feVeral  Rcafom . .  a,*  , 
Heat,  CgU,  Humidity,  and  'Siccity.  are  'viJr  ^CCat& 
mon  It  rated  the  four  Arft  'Qualities :  'iihe* 
deduced  froni  others  'more  Ample,  viz  fa »  ^ can 

tion,  Figure,  fcefc  and  .‘Situaffon  Jfihel' 

condly,  it  can’t  be  affirmed ‘for  certHm  St* 

*  -  A*  .•  ••  . 


contuy,  It  can  c  uc  ainrmea  ror  certain  rlv^v  ^' 
.lities  attributed  'to  each  Element  are  brutV-i 

i-'v  *'«.•*  r  *  *  '•ft*'  .  r^PCl  V.tfp  « 


Qualities 


the  FI; 


alfo  be  called' humid  :  Thirdly,  wlwt  can  S'  ^ 
from  being  joined  with 'Cold  in  a 
and  Siccity  with  Humidity  in  a  foft  one- 
would  be  then  Ax,  indead  of  Tour,  -ofthoff/aS-. 
‘there  fhould  be  like  wife  /Ax  ‘Elemen  ts 
maybe  inferr’d,  to  noting ;  can  be  deAncd thh ^ 

or  the  Conjundbion  of  ‘  tliofe*  Qualities  ^allCtCs’ 

Another  Objection  agairift  my' Sentiment  a- 
there  is  a'  mutual  Trarifmutation  between  the  57 ..  . 
of  t{ie  Peripateticidns,y\z.  that  the' Water  is 
into  Air,  and  Air  into  Water;  ‘which  trahfmntarh? 
the  more  thofe  Elements  'are  like  one  another 
fooner  effedbed  ;  whence '  the  Elements  which  ? 
the  firfl  Quality,  as  ‘  the  Air  and  the  Water  m'H.J 
dity,  the  Fire  and  the  Earth  m  Siccity,  are X 
'  changed  into  one  another,  than  thofe  which  have 
of  the  Arft  Qualities  in  common ;  as  the  Fire  and  the 
Water ,  or  the  Air  arid  the  Earth ;  ‘  for  the  Fire  is  hot 
and  dry,  'the  Water  cold  and  humid,  as  the  Air  is 
humid’  and  hot,  and  the  Writer  is  dry  and  cold ;  ’  but 
as  thofe  Tranfmutations  could  not  happen,  without 

thofe  Elements  being  compounded  of  heterogeneous 

Particles,  .they  muft  certainly  beTo;  and  tlierefore  are 
property  Elements. 

To  anfwer  this,  I’ll  fay  that  it  may  be  po/liblc1  for 
die  Elements  of  the  Feripateticians  to  be  changed  into 
one  another ;  by  this  Iafl  Analyfis,  i,  e.  by  theTr  being 
refoived  into  the  Arft  Matter,  or  firil  Principles,  or 
the  infenfible  Particles  whereof  they  are  compounded, 
but  not  by  their  Arft  Analyfis ;  therefore  Water  can 
be  chang’d  into  Air,  and  Earth  into  Fire,  if  either  the 
Earth  or  Fire  be  refoived  into  their  firfl  Principles,  or 
into  the  Arft  Matter;  for  as  that  firfl  Matter,  whe¬ 
ther  in  be  the  three  Elements  of  Dei  Cartes,  or  the 
Atoms  of  Democritus,  is  always  of  the  fame1  Kind, 
and  the  fenfibleBodies  differ  only  in  the  Difpofition  of 
their  Parts ;  it  may  be  eafily  inferred  hence,  that  the 
fame  Matter  exifting  in  either  of  the  Elements,-  may 
be  changed  into  another  Element,  if  the  Form  of  that 
Element  can  be  given  to  it.  — But  if  \vc  go  no  further 

than '  the  Arft,-  or  moft  obvious1  Analyfis,  it  is  impol- 

Ablc  the  Elements'  fiiould  be  changed  into  one  ano¬ 
ther,  tho*  they  may  appear  fo  to  our  Senies.  Water, 
for  Example,  let  it  ever  be  fo  exalted  into  Vapours, 
ftill  remains  Water ;  and  its  Particles  retain  always 
the  fame  Nature  of  Water,  tho’  they;  appear  to  have 
changed  it  into  an  retherial  one :  So  that  if  they  be 
united  again,  they’ll  foon  exhibit  a  fenfible  Species  ot 
Water;  as  we  experiment  in  the  Rain,  which  proceeds 
from  a  Recoalition  of  the  Vapours  which  had  been 
exhaled  from  the  Earth  :  Likcwife  it  is- falfe  to  lay, 
that  the  Air  is  changed  into  Water  in  the  fubteru- 
neons  Cavities  ;  for  the  Air  is  not  really  changed  into 
Water,  but  the  Particles  of  the  Humour  which  nt 
through  the  hidden  Meatus  of'  die  Earth;  anil  wku 
fevcral  meet  together,  they  are  foon  congl°l,lcl^ j  l 
into  Drops,  and  offer  again  to  our  Senies  tk  eu 

and  natural  Species  of*  Water.  ,  .  .  » 

This  Reafoning  is  p rov’d  by  Demon fttat >oil ;  0  >  . 
c  Air  be  preffed  in  the  Pmimatkk  Gm,  f  ^ 


If  it  be  urged,  that  there  arc  as  many  Elements  as  into  vvaccrt  wmen  is  auu  . . .  •  -|cfc 

there  arc  Manners  to  join  the  four  firfl: -Qualities  to-  ment  of  the  celebrated  M.  Rohunlt  v  W‘!QV  Qf  far, 
getlcr,  viz,  Heat,  Cold ,  Humidity  and  Siccity,  and  as  for  the' Space  of  three  Years  a  Matuus  u  m\t\$ 
there  arc  four  Manners  to  join  tjiem  ;  for  a  h  Heat  can  and  well  foiled,  in  a  Hogfiicad  lull  oi  VN  /  tjiaC 

be  coiipoundcd  with'  Siccity  in  Eire,  and  With  the  .  Hogfiicad  in  a  very  deep  Vault',  lu?  never  |t 

1  rumidty  in  the  Air;  likcwife  Cold  can  be  united  the  Air  had  been,  con  denfed  into  yViitcr;  ^ 

'■  '•*  - l-  1  1 T-— *' ’*  v  -  *-  ,rr-  is  reafonabJy  concluded,  that  the  y  a  aViIvAs, 

ver  changed  into  one.  another  by  the  firft 


/  • 
witii  Sioity  in  the  Earth ,  And  witli  Humidity  in  Wa¬ 
ter  \  and  herd  ore  there  are  four  Elements, —-'Elm  Ar- 
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on]y  when  they  are  reduced  to  their  firft: 

l’ll£  J  '  •  • 

principles. 

* 

Y  That  we  mu  ft  not  miftake  here  the  Elements 
1  for  the  firft  Principle  of  Things,  as  feveral  Authors 
have  done,  ft  nee  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Difference 
between  them  ;  for  as  we  find  by  Experience,  that 
all  Things  cannot  indifferently  be  made  of  all ; 
that  Stone  for  Inftance,  and  Marble,  arc  not  con¬ 
vertible  into  Flefh,  nor  are  fit  to  nourifh  or  aug¬ 
ment  an  animal  Body ;  it  feems  to  follow,  that  all 
the  Variety  of  Bodies  could  never  arife  from  the  fim- 
ple  Combination  of  the  two  Principles,  Matter  and 
form  ;  but  only  from  fome  in  finitely  ftmple  Things  or 
Corpufcles,  which  being  varioufiy  intermix’d,  might 
conftitute  all  other  Bodies.  Now  thofe  moft  ftmple 
of  all  Beings,  thus  formed  of  the  firft  Determina¬ 
tion  and  Concretion  of  Principles,  are  what  we  pro¬ 
perly  call  Elements:  So  that  Elements  and  Principles 
have  this  Difference  between  them,  that  a  Princi¬ 
ple,  as  Matter,  is  a  Kind  of  incompleat  Nature, 
but  an  Element  a  perfect  and  compleat  One. 

From  theft  general  Obftrvations  on  the  corruptible 
Elements ,  I’ll  defeend  into  a  more  exart  and  particular 
Detail  of  every  one  of  them  ;  and  though  I  have  not 
reckoned  Fire  among  them,  becaufe  compos’d  of  Par- 
ticlesof  different  Kinds  ;  I’ll  notwithftanding  fpcak  of 
it  firft,  as  well  becaufe  it  is  commonly  efteemed  an 
Element ,  as  alfo  becaufe  it  is  the  chief  Inftrument  us’d 
by  Nature  and  Art,  either  for  the  Compofition  of  the 
flints,  or  for  their  Analyfis ,  or  Separation.  Therefore 
we  mud  examine  what  the  Peripateticians ,  Epicureans , 
and  Cartefians ,  have  wrote  of  its  Nature,  that  we  may 
be  the  more  capable  to  draw  from  thence  our  own  Con- 
clufions. 

The  firft  who  is  to  inform  us  of  the  Sentiment  of 
the  Peripateticians  on  this  Subject,  will  be  their  Author 
and  Prince,  Ariftotle ,  who,  Lib.  2.  de  gene)' at.  C?  cor¬ 
rupt.  c.  3.  who  defines  Fire,  a  hot  and  dry  Element ,  which 
Definition  cannot  however  help  us  towards  difeovering 
-the  Nature  of  Fire  ;  for  who  among  the  moft  igno¬ 
rant  and  illiterate  People,  does  not  know  that  Fire  is 
hot  and  dry  ;  or  excite  a  Heat  within  us,  and  dry  the 
humid  Bodies  ?  This  wide  and  infignificant  Definition, 
has  left  room  for  iPhilofophers  to  exert  their  Wit  to 
difeover  in  what  confiftcd  thofe  two  Qualities  of 
Heat  and  Siccity,  attributed  by  Ariftotle  to  Fire. 

Therefore,  GaJJcndi ,  Sett,  1 .  Phyfic.  Lib .  6.  de  qua- 
lit  ai  .  rcr.  c.  6.  which  is,  de  c  a  lore  &  f rigor  e, ,  and  all 
the  Epicureans ,  place  the  Nature  of  the  Fire,  in  cer¬ 
tain  Imall  and  round  Atoms,  which*  being  Mobiles , 
arc  carried  away  with  a  very  great  Celerity,  and  ftrike 
all  the  Parts,  and  tliiperft  and  indie  all  Sorts  of  Bodies. 
Therefore  the  Epicureans  imagine,  that  the  Fire  is  ge¬ 
nerated  when  the  igneous  Atoms,  which  were  at  firft 
tlifperfccl,  come  together  •,  or  the  Fire  is  then  made 
alUtally,  which  before  was  but  potentially ,  v.g.  when 
the  Atoms  of  the  Fire,  which  were  hidden  in  the 
Wood,  and  very  dillant  from  one  another,  are  con¬ 
glomerated  together,  and  fally  out  in  Bands,  then 
they  arc  faicl  to  take  the  Nature  and  Species  of  the 
h  re. 

The  Epicureans  pretend,  that  that  rapid  Motion,  is 

natural  to  the  igneous  Atoms,  lb  that  if  they  were  left 

at  liberty,  and  not  incarcerated  in  the  Parts  of  the  o- 

thcrBodics,  they  would  inllantly  lally  out  through  the 

cafiefl  Way.  Which  Idea  is  contrary  to  the  natural 

one  vve  have  of  a  Body  •,  fincc  no  Author  grants  to  it 

sl  natural  Propeniity  to  Motion,  when  once  it  is  at 

fttft  •»  but  it  -mult  be  mov’d  by  another  Body. 

Iherhaave ,  in  a  new  Courfe  of  Experiments  and 

Te&ures,  exprefiy  on  hive,  de  igne,  diftinguilhes  Fire 

into  two  Kinds  *,  as  it  is  in  itfcll  called  dement  ary  Fire , 

uikI  as  it  js  joined  with  other  Bodies,  called  culinary 
Fire. 

l'lie  pure  and  elementary  Fire ,  fays  he,  is  fuch  as 
bill's  in  itfelf;  which  alone  lie  properly  calls  hive. 

,  % 'he  common  or  culinary  Fire ,  is  that  cxUlinpj  in  ig- 
^ited  Bodies,  or  excited  by  the  former  in  combufliblc 


Matter,  the  *  minu te  Particles  whereof,  joining-:  with 
thofe  of  the  pure  Fire ;  conftitute  pore  Flame.  This 
latter,  in  his  Opinion,  is  improperly  called  Fire',  iff 
Regard  only  a  frnall  Part  of  it  is  real  or  pure  Fire. 

The  fame  Author  confiders  the  Effects;  Nature, 
Properties,  &c.  of  theft  two  different  Fires  in  the' fol¬ 
lowing  Manner  ;  beginning  by  the  elementary  Fire', 
which  he  pretends  of  itfelf  is'  imperceptible,  and  on¬ 
ly  difeovers  itfelf  by  certain  Effects,  which  it  produces 
in  Bodies  ;  which  Efferts  are  only  learn’ d  by  obferving 
the  Changes  which  arife  in  thofe  Bodies. 

*  The  firft  Effect,  attributed  by  him  to  the  elementary 
Five ,  is  Heat,  which,  fays  he,  arifes  wholly  from  Fire 
and  in  fuch  Manner  as  that  the  Meafurc  of  Heat  is  a!-’ 
ways  the  Meafure  of  Fire ;  and  that  of  Fire ,  of  Pleat; 
fo  that  Pleat  is  infeparable  from  Fire.  The  feconcl  is; 
Dilatation  in  ail  folid  Bodies,  and  liar cfatt ion  in  all 
Fluids. 

He  demonftrates  both  theft  Effects  to  be  infepara¬ 
ble  from  Heat,  by  the  following  Experiments :  An 
Iron  Rod  or  Bar  being  heated,  increafes  in  all  its  Di- 
menfions ;  and  the  more  fo,  fays  he,  as  it  is  farther 
and  farther  heated:  Upon  expofing  it  to  the  Cold  a- 
gain,  it  contracts  and  returns  fucce/fively  through  all 
the  Degrees  of  its  Dilatation,  till  it  arrives  at  its  firft 
Bulk  ;  being  never  two  Minutes  fucceffrvely  of  the 
fame  Magnitude.* 

Pie  obferves  the  like  in  the  heavieft  of  all  Bodies, 
Gold,  which  when  fuftd,  takes  up  more  Space  than 
before;  fo  Mercury,  the  heavieft' of  all  Fluids,  lie -has 
known  to  afeend  in  a  narrow  Tube  over  the  Fire,  to 
above  thirty  Times  its  Height. 

Pie  knows  the  Laws  of  this  Expanfion  to  be, 
1.  That  the  fame  Degree  of  Fire  rarities  Fluids  fooner, 
and  in  a  greater  Degree  than  it  does  Solids  ;  that  with¬ 
out  this  the  Thermometer  would  be  of  no  Ufe ;  fince  the 
Cavity  of  the  Tube  would  then  be  dilated  in  the  fame 
Proportion  as  the  Fluid  is  rarified.  2.  That  the  lighter 
the  Fluid,  the  more  it  is  dilated  by  Fire.  .  Thus  Air; 
the  lighteft  of  all  Fluids,  expands  the  moft,  and  after 
Air,  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Thus,  fays  he,  all  the  Motion  in  Nature;  drifts 
from  Fire  alone,  and  taking  this  away,  all  Things  be¬ 
come  immoveable.  Upon  the  Abfence  of  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  Degree  of  Fire,  all  Oils,  Fats*  Waters,'  Wines, 
Ales,  Spirits  of  Wine,  Vegetables,  Animals,  &V. 
become  hard;  rigid;  and  inert:  And  the  lefs  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Fire,  the  fooner  and  more  violent  is  this  Indu¬ 
ration  made.  Plence  if  there  were  the  greateft  Degree 
of  Cold ;  and  all  Fire  were  abfohiteJy  taken  away,  all 
Nature  would  grow  into  one  concrete  Body,  folid  as 
Gold,  and  hard  as’Diamond.  But  upon  the  Applica¬ 
tion  of  Fire,  it  would  recover  its  former  Mobility. 
Therefore,  concludes  he,  every  Diminution,  of  Fire, 
is  attended  with  a  proportionable  Diminution  of  Mo¬ 
tion;  and  vice  verfd, 

I-Iis  Sentiment  is,  that  this  Five  lie  has  here  related, 
needs  no  Air  or  Pabulum  to  fuftain  or  pivierVc  it,  for 
putting  fome  Calx  of  Tin  or  Lead,  in  the  exhaufted 
Receiver  of  an  Air-Pump,  and  applying  a  Burning- 
Glafs  fo  as  thcFrcccs  (hall  fall  on  the  Calx,  theConfe- 
quence  will  be  a  vehement  Dilatation  of  the  Calx,  from 
the  Center  towards  the  Circumference,  whereby  the 
Receiver  will  be  broke  into  a  thou  fund  Pieces.  And  if 
a  Quantity  of  any  effentia!  aromatick  Oil  be  poured  in 
Vacuo ,  upon  Spirit  of  Nitre,  there  will  immediately 
arife  a  huge  Fire,  to  the  great  Danger  of  the  By- 
Sranders. 

He  fays,  farther,  that  all  the  above-mentioned 'Ef¬ 
ferts  ol  element  nr y  Fire ,  may  be  increafecl  divers  Ways, 
viz.  1.  By  Attrition,  or  a  fwife  Agitation  of  rubbing 
of  one  Body  againft  another,  that  this  is  apparent  in 
Solids,  that  every  Body  knows  that  a  vehement  Attri¬ 
tion  of  a  Flint  and  Steel,  will  produce  Sparks ;  fo  in 
Fluids,  Cream  by  long  churning  to  feparate  the  Butter, 
will  grow  lenfibly  warm,  and  a  Barometer  renders  the 
Fifed  ftill  morcdifcernablc. 

The  more  agitated,  fays  he  again,  are  folid, 
hard,  and  daftick  Bodies,  the-  more  Points  of  Con- 
trart  they  have  :  'Flic  more  lutenie  the  Force  whereby 

ao  1'  they 
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they  are  {truck  againft  each  other,  the  greater  is  their 
Motion  v  and  the  quicker  the  Returns  of  the  Strokes, 
and  the  longer  continued,  the  greater  is  the  Heat  pro¬ 
duced. 

Thus  a  Piece  of  Spunge  rubb’d  lightly  and  for  a 
•while  againft  another,  acquires  no  fenfible  Heat ;  but 
a  large  heavy  Piece  of  Iron  brifkly  rubbed  againft  an¬ 
other  in  a  cold  Seafon  (when  Bodies  are  denfeft) 
will  prefently  acquire  an  intenle  Heat,  fufficient  to 
lire  Sulphur,  Gun-powder,  or  the  like  ;  fo  a  Knife 
whetted  brifkly  on  a  dry  rough  Stone,  fhall  yield 
Sparks  of  Fire  ;  but  if  Oil  or  any  fat  Matter  be  inter- 
pofed,  no  fenfible  Heat  iliall  arife  ;  and  the  Points  of 
two  Needles  rubb’d  againft  each  other  ever  fo  ftrong- 
ly,  or  ever  fo  long,  will  never  grow  warm ;  as  only 
touching  in  a  few  Points. 

From  thence  he  infers,  i.  That  the  Globules  of 
the  Cruor  or  red  Blood,  drove  by  the  Force  of  the 
Heart  againft  each  other,  or  againft  the  Sides  of  the 
Arteries,  excite  more  Heat  than  the  Globules  of  the 
Serum,  or  any  other  Humour  in  the  Animal.  2.  That 
thofe  Parts  abounding  moft  in  thefe  Globules  thus  agi¬ 
tated,  as  the  Heart,  Liver,  and  Head,  will  be  the 
hotteft  of  all  others  :  And  the  denfer  the  Blood  uele- 
ris paribus,  the  greater  the  Heat,  &c.  3.  That  the 
quicker  the  Contractions  of  the  Heart  are  repeated,  the 
greater  will  the  Heat  be. 

The  fecond  Manner,  in  his  Opinion,  of  increafmg 
.  the  EffeCt  of  elementary  Fire,  is  by  throwing  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  moift  or  green  Vegetables,  cut  down  while  full 
oi  Sap  into  a  large  Heap,  and  preffmg  them  dole 
down  ;  the  Refill t  of  which  is,  that  they  grow  warm, 
fmoke,  and  break  into  Flame. 

The  third  Manner  is,  by  the  Mixture  of  certain  cold 
Bodies  ;  thus,  Water  and  Spirit  of  Wine,  firft  warmed, 
grow  much  hotter  by  the  Mixture ;  fo  any  of  the  heavy 
aromatick  Oils,  as  of  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Saffafras, 
Guaiacum,  &c.  mix’d  with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  grow  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hot,  and  burft  forth  like  Volcano’s,  and  the 
fame  may  be  laid  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  Steel-filings. 

He  fays,  that  the  like  EffeCt  may  be  had  from  dry 
Bodies;  thus,  pure  Sulphur  and  Steel-filings,  well 
ground  and  mix’d  in  equal  Quantities,  with  Water 
enough  to  make  them  into  a  dry  Pafte,  and  laid  an 
Hour  or  two  any  where,  even  under  Ground,  will 
fmoke  and  emit  Flame  ;  and  that  with  the  greater  Ve¬ 
hemence  as  it  is  more  ftrongly  prels’d  down. 

The  fourth  is  by  Phoiphorus,  which  is  a  Kind  of 
Magnet,  prepar’d  from  the  Parts  of  Animals,  that 
imbibes  and  retains  Fire  for  many  Ages. 

But  in  all  thefe  Manners,  fays  he  again,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  Fire  is  excited,  or  generated  of  what 
was  not  Fire  before  ;  for  if  in  a  feverc  Winter’s  Day, 
we  rub  a  Plate  of  Gold  brifkly  againft  another,  they 
will  both  grow  hotter  and  hotter  by  Degrees,  till  at 
length  they  become  Red-hot,  and  at  the  Point  of  melt¬ 
ing  ;  and  yet  all  this  Time  the  Plates  lofe  nothing  of 
their  Weight,  but  fwelJ  and  grow  bigger  in  all  their 
Dimenlions.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  Particles  of  the 
Gold  are  not  converted  by  the  FriCtion  into  Fire,  but 
the  Fire  exifted  before;  and  all  the  Fife  Cl  of  the  Fric¬ 
tion,  £s?f.  is  to  colled*  and  bring  together  a  Quantity 
thereof,  before  difperfed  throughout  the  Atmofphere. 

InEffcCl,  continues  he,  there  is  no  making  or  pro- 
ducing  of  Fire  de  novo.  All  we  can  do,  is,  of  inlcn- 
fiblc,  to  render  it  fenfible,  /.  e.  to  colleCl  it  out  of  a 
greater  Space  intoalcffer,  and  to  tlircCl  and  determine 
it  ro  certain  Places.  The  Sun  alfo  contributes  much 
to  the  bringing  ofFire  to  light,  by  Means  of  his  rapid 
Motion  round  his  Axis ;  whereby  the  fiery  Particles 
every  where  diffufed,  are  directed  and  determined  in 
parallel  Lines  towards  certain  Places,  where  their  El- 
leCt  becomes  apparent.  Whence  it  is  that  wc  per¬ 
ceive  die  Fire,  when  the  Sim  is  above  the  Horizon  ; 
but  tliat  when  he  difappears,  his  Impulfe  or  Predion 
being  then  taken  away,  the  Fire  continues  dif- 
pcrlcd  at  large  through  the  rethereal  Space.  In  Filed, 
there  is  no  lels  Fire  in  our  1  lemifphere,  in  the  Night¬ 
time  than  by  Day,  only  it  wants  the  proper  De- 
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* 

termination  to  make  it  perceiv’d. 

He  pretends  that  this  elementary  Fin  ■ 
every  where,  in  all  Bodies,  all  Space,  and  A ' 
and  that  m  equal  Quantities  ;  that  eo  when  1 'mts> 
in  theTop  of  the  highefl: Mountain,  or  dtfCenJ°U 
loweft  Cavern,  whether  the  Sun  ihincs  or  iw  •  ^ 
coldeft  Winter  or  moft  fcorching  Summer  b 1  tlle 
other,  or  all  the  Means  above-mention’d.  ’  y°Dt 
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colleded  ;  and  that  there  is  no  affignablc  phvn!  j’f/  be 
without  Fire  ;  no  Place  in  Nature,  where  tlie  a  °:nt 
of  two  Sticks  will  not  render  it  fenfible  '  -i?1110? 
long  as  Fire  remains  equably,  and  undetem in  >  -° 
any  Place,  it  does  not  difeover  itfelf  by  anv  S  ? 
That  in  the  fevereft  Weather  we  perceive  r  a  I 
or  EffeCl  of  Fire,  when  at  the  fame  T  ime,  bc\U:'IXF 
leCled  by  Attrition,  it  becomes  manifeft.’ 

changing  Fire  from  its  indeterminate  State,  and  in  7 
ling  it  in  converging  Lines,  its  Movement  is  iuJ£ 
with  the  Phenomena  of  Burning-GlafTes.  But 
how  Attrition,  crude  Vegetables,  fcfr.  contribute  tf 
wards  altering  the  Diredion,  &c.  as  Fire  does  ' 
eafily  demonftrated.  ’  1 

He  concludes,  that  on  this  elementary  Fire ,  and  the 
Effeds  thereof  above-mentioned,  depends  all  Fluidity 
of  Humours,  Juices,  &c.  all  Vegetation,  Putrefac¬ 
tion,  Fermentation,  animal  Pleat,  &V.  But  that 
in  what  Manner  foever,  Fire  is  collected  in  Bodies 
upon  a  Ceffation  of  the  collecting  Caufe,  itfoondifaJ 
pears  again,  unlefs  it  be  fupplied  with  Pabulum  or 
Fuel  ;  and  then  he  calls  it  a  culinary  Fire, 

He  means  by  Pabulum,  or  Fuel  of  Fire ,  whatever 
receives  and  retains  Fire ;  and  is  confumed,  or  at  lead: 
rendered  fenfible  thereby ;  and  fays,  with  all  other 
Philofophers,  that  the  only  Pabulum  of  Fire ,  in  all 
Nature,  is  the  Oil,  Sulphur,  or  fat  Bodies ;  and  that 
Bodies  arc  only  Fuel,  on  Account  of  the  Oil  they  con¬ 
tain.  That  hence,  i.  All  Vegetables,  not  too  moift, 

nor  too  dry,  afford  fuch  a  Pabulum ;  particularly  thofe 
which  contain  the  greateft  Quantity  of  Oil;  asbalfa- 
mick  and  refinous  Woods,  &c.  2.  All  vegetable  and 
animal  Coals,  are  a  proper  Pabulum  for  maintaining 
Fire ;  as  being  only  the  Parts  of  Animals  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  which  have  exhaled  their  Water  and  Salt,  and 
retained  the  Oil  alone  inhering  in  a  black  Form  in 
their  Earth. 


3.  All  Foffils,  and  bituminous  Earths, 
Turfs,  &c.  4.  All  Minerals,  Sulphur,  whether  pure  or 
joined  with  Earth,  Stone,  or  Metals,  as  Pit-coal,  fcfr. 

5.  The  Fat  and  Dung  of  Animals.  And,  6.  Several 

Productions  of  Chymiftry. 

This  Fire,  fays  he,  which  burns  combuftible  Bodies, 
requires  /Hr  to  fuftain  it,  which  taken  away,  the  Fire 
is  immediately  diffipated,  as  appears  lrom  the  Experi¬ 
ments  in  Vacuo  ;  and  yet  the  Fire  does  not  imme¬ 
diately  bear  or  endure  the  Air,  but  always  repels  u  ; 
and  by  that  Means  forms  a  Kind  of  Vault,  or  aerial 
Furnace  all  round;  which  by  its  Weight  and  the lref- 
furc  of  the  incumbent  Air,  acts  on  all  the  Particles  or 
Coi’pufcles  that  would  make  their  Way  through  a; 
and  thus  retains  the  Fire,  and  applies  it  to  the  co.n- 

buftible  Matter. 

lie  pretends  that  the  heavier  the  An\  the  more  ve¬ 
hement  the  Fire ;  and  that  accordingly*  in  .11  coi^ 

Weather,  we  obferve  the  Fire  to  a  Cl  with  11101  c‘  10 
lencc  than  in  warm  Weather :  But  he  queliions  w  u-t  w 

the  Air  retains  Fire  by  its  Weight  alone  (wok  > 
itfelf  would  do)  and  whether  iisElallkity  does  not  to 
tribute  fomctliing  thereto  5  as  ahb  whethei  ^  ^ 

not  fomc  farther  Property  in  the  Air ,  that  nas  a 
•  •  ^ 

1  le  informs  us,  that  this  Fire  in  burning 
ffible  Matter  affords  a  ihining  Fire,  or  a  t ,u  c»  . 
both,  according  to  the  Diver/ity  eft  ‘inJ.  . 
quently  Smoak,  Soot,  and  Allies.  * 

or  luminous  Fire,  feeins  to  be  elementary  F/h, >  *  ^ 

ed  towards  the  Parts  of  the  Sulphur,  or  ' 

Force  and  Velocity  as  to  move,  and  ihako 
violently,  whirl  them  about,  divide  a|K  \  j)C 
them,  and  thus  render  them  volatile  and  'c‘  1 , . 
expelled  ;  wJiilc,  in  the  mean  Turn:,  the  1  jy 
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its  Vault  all  round,  reftrains  and  keeps  them  in,  dire&s 
them  to  the  Sulphur,  and  keeps  them  ftill  colledted  in 
their  Place  or  Pabulum ,  till  the  combuftible  Matter  is 
difFufed  all  round.  That  the  Flame  Teems  to  be  no¬ 
thing  but  a  thick  Sulphur  agitated  as  before,  by  ele¬ 
mentary  Fire  i  To  as  the  Fire  is  driven  with  a  great 
Motion  around  the  revolving  Particles  of  the  Sulphur. 
That  Soot  Teems  to  be  produced  when  Fire  and  Sulphur 
cannot  break  into  a  Flame  *  being  a  Sort  of  Coal  con¬ 
futing  of  a  thick  Sulphur  3  and  an  attenuated  Oil  with 
Earth  and  Salt.  That  Smoak  Teems  to  be  the  combu¬ 
ftible  Matter,  when  it  begins  to  be  relinquiflied  by  the 
elementary  Fire :  For  if  this  Smoak  be  afterwards  palled 
through  a  Flame,  it  will  itfelf  become  a  Flame  as  be¬ 
fore.  Laftly,  that  Allies  are  the  Earth  and  Salt; 
which  the  Fire  leaves  untouched. 

He  believes  that  Fire  may  be  diftinguiflied  into 
Jhining  and  not  jhining ;  becaufe  there  is  Fire  which 
does  not  emit  Light,  which,  fays  lie,  is  evident  from 
a  Piece  of  Iron  taken  out  of  the  Fire  before  it  be  red- 
hot,  which  gives  yet  Fire  to  Sulphur. 

He  fubdivides  Jhining  Fire  into  two  Kinds  :  That 
which  warms ,  as  red-hot  Iron  ;  and  that  which  does 
not  warm,  as  that  obferved  in  putrid  Fillies,  rotten 
Wood,  &c.  the  Oil  whereof  beginning  to  be  agitated, 
and  attenuated,  produces  Light,  without  any  Heat, 
To  far  as  the  Thermometer  may  be  a  Judge. 

01  Jhining,  and  at  the  fame  Time  warming  Fires, 
the  principal,  in  his  Sentiments,  is  that  of  the  Sun,  as 
it  is  called  ;  though  whether  the  Fire  be  redly  emitted 
from  the  Body  of  the  Sun  *,  or  whether  it  be  only  the 
common,  vague,  univerfal  Fire ,  determined  by  the 
Sun,  he  will  not  pretend  to  fay.  He  pretends  that 
this  folar  Fire ,  in  calcining  certain  Bodies,  makes 
Tome  Addition  to  the  Weight  thereof.  That  thus 
Antimony  expofed  in  the  Focus  of  a  burning  GJafs, 
will  fmoak  a  confiderable  Time  ;  and  the  grcateft  Part 
of  it  feems  to  evaporate  in  Fumes  ;  but  that  if  tried  by 
the  Ballance,  it  will  be  found  to  have  gained  in 
Weight.  And  that  if  it  be  again  applied  in  the  Focus 
of  a  large  Glafs,  it  will  again  emit  Fumes ;  and  yet  ftill 
be  increafed  in  Weight. 

Befides  the  folar  he  admits  likewife,  of  a  fubterra- 
neous  Fire ,  which,  he  imagines,  appears  in  digging 
under  Ground  :  For  the  firft  Glebe,  fays  he,  next  to 
the  Surface,  is  warmed  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  ;  and 
as  you  go  deeper  you  will  find  it  colder ;  whence  in 
hot  Countries,  they  have  Confervatories  of  Ice  at  fome 
Depth  under  Ground  ;  till  arriving  at  a  certain  Depth, 
viz.  forty  or  fifty  Foot,  it  begins  to  grow  warmer,  lo  as 
no  Ice  can  there  fubfift  :  And  yet  at  a  greater  Depth, 
it  is  fo  hot,  as  to  take  away  Refpiration,  extinguifli 
Candles,  &V.  And  if  the  Miner  will  venture  further, 
and  carry  a  Candle  along  with  him,  lie  frequently  fets 
the  whole  Place  in  a  Flame  ;  the  fulphurous  Fumes, 
rendered  volatile  by  the  fubterraneous  Fire ,  catching 
Flame  from  the  Candle.  Whence  it  appears,  con¬ 
cludes  he,  that  there  is  another  Source  of  Fire ,  or  ano¬ 
ther  Sun,  in  the  Bofom  of  the  Earth,  which  giving 
Motion  and  Life  to  every  Thing  growing  in,  or  upon 
the  Globe  ;  and  even  that  the  Centre  of  the  Earth  is 
nicer  Fire  ;  which  Fire  is  likewife  argued  to  be  perpe¬ 
tual,  from  Vul cano's  or  burning  Mountains,  which 
have  been  known  to  call  up  Fire  from  the  earlieft  Ac¬ 
count  of  Time. 

1  his  pompous  Galimatias  of  Bocrbaave,  which,  the 
Ffic&s  of  the  Fire  excepted,  leave  our  Mind,  as  im- 
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to  excite  Fire,  which  forcing  every  where;  the  fe~ 

cond  Element,  produces  Light,  and  confume  or  de- 

ftroys  all  it  meets  with  in  its  Paffage.  For  as  the 

fame  Des  Cartes  obferves,  in  the  fame  Place  above- 

quoted,  as  the  Matter  of  the  third  Element  floating  in 

die  fecond  Element,  forms  the  Air ;  likewife  the  fame 

Matter,  being  carried  away  by  the  firft  Element  $  pro¬ 
duces  Fire.  r 

This  Sentiment  of  Des  Cartes,  borrows  a  very  great 
Appearance  of  T ruth  from  the  Motions  which  happen 
in  Cannons,  and  other  fuch  Inftruments ;  for  neither  the 
sAr,  nor  any  other  fenfible  Matter,  can  caufe  fo  much 
Devaluation,  or  throw  down  fo  ftrongly  built  Edifices, 
as  Fire  docs :  Whence  we  muft  imagine  certain  infen- 
lible  Matter  agitated  by  an  extraordinary  and  very  ra- 
pid  Motion,  to^  which  are- to  be  attributed  all  thole 
Lflebls  as  to  their  primary  Caufe.  But  as  that  Matter 
is  of  an  incredible  Thinnefs  and  Rapidity,  and  runs 
cafity  through  the  fmalleft  Pores  of  all  Bodies,  if  we 
conceive  it  to  move  alone,  it  produces  no  fenfible  Ef- 
fed  ;  but  where  it  ufliers  along  with  it,  and  puts  in 
Motion  the  harder  Parts  of  the  third  Element,  then 
running  with  an  extraordinary  Impetuofity  againft  the 
Bodies  it  encounters,  it  lhakes  them  fo  violently,  that 

it  deftroys  the  Symmetry  of  their  Parts,  and  feparates 
diem  from  one  another. 

This  Reasoning  is  well  enough  confirmed  by  the 
Example  of  running  Water ;  for  if  the  Water  alone 
falls  within  the  Arches  of  a  Bridge,  its  being  veiy 
liquid,  and  confifting  of  very  fmall  Particles,  it  does 
no  Prejudice  to  the  Bridge  *,  but  if  it  carries  along  with 
a  rapid  Courle,  a  Beam,  or  a  VefleJ,  or  fome  very 
large  Flakes  of  Ice,  then  it  lhakes  fo  violently  the 
Bridge,  that  it  utterly  deftroys  it. 

Therefore  the  Nature  of  Fire  confifts  in  two  Tilings, 
according  to  Des  Cartes ,  firft,  in  the  fubtile  Matter , 
which  from  the  Beginning  lias  always  been  agitated 
with  a  very  violent  Motion  3  fecondly,  in  the  Matter 
of  the  third  Element,  which  floats  in  the  firft  Element , 
and  is  carried  away  by  it  with  an  extraordinary  Rapi¬ 
dity.  Which  Sentiment  of  Des  Cartes  I’ll  follow, 
provided  he  grants  that  the  Particles  of  the  third 
Element  are  fulphurous  and  nitrous ;  therefore : 

The  Sentiments  of  Des  Cartes  on  Fire,  are  credible; 
provided  he  underftands  by  the  coarfer  Particles  of 
the  third  Element,  the  nitrous  and  fulphurous  Parti¬ 
cles  *,  or,  which  is  .the  fame,  that  Fire  confifts  of 
fulphurous  and  nitrous  Particles,  agitated  by  the  fub- 
tile  Matter  ;  fince  Fire  feems  to  confift  of  thofe  Par¬ 
ticles  which  are  the  moft  proper,  to  explain  its  Na¬ 
ture,  Properties  and  Effects ;  and  that  the  fulphurous 
and  nitrous  Particles,  agitated  by  the  fubtile  Matter* 
arc  the  moft  proper  for  thofe  Purpofes,  is  evident 
from  the  following  Indu&idns. 

Firft,  It  is  abfolutely  ncccflary  that  the  fulphurous 
and  nitrous  Particles  Ihould  borrow  the  Rapidity  of 
their  Motion,  from  the  incredible  ones  of  die  fubtile 
Matter,  to  produce  thofe  furprizing  Effects,  admired 
in  Cannons,  and  other  fuch  Inftruments  3  for  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  Motions  fo  quick,  and  fo  vehement,  fhould. 
proceed  from  any  where  elfe,  but  from  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  Rapidity  of  the  fubtile  Matter ;  Jincc  neither  the 
Air,  nor  any  other  ambient  Body,  can  produce  thofe 


Secondly,  The  fulphurous  Particles  entertain  and 
feed  the  Fire,  either  becaufe  they  arc  very  fmall,  and 

.  .  ,  in  Hamm  able,  or  eafily  agitated  by  the  Matter  of  the 

cn  tain  as  it  was  on  the  Exiftence  of  a  real  elementary  firft  Element ;  or  alio,  becaufe  they  contain  a  great 
btn',  fince  it  wants  Demon ftrations  as  well  as  fatisfac-  Quantity  of  volatile  Salts,  by  which  they  are  exploded 

and  exhaled ;  whence  all  Bodies  entirely  dcllitutc  of 
Sulphur  and  Oil,  as  Water,  Salts,  Allies,  Cs?<r.  are 
never  conceived  inflammable. 

Thirdly,  As  thofe  fulpluiious  Particles  arc  too  Toft, 
and  too  flexible,  to  be  capable  to  refill*  and  break 
the  harder  Bodies  they  encounter  with,  they  muft  be 
Jl. lengthen'd  by  the  Accelllon  of  the  loiid  Particles  of 
the  Nitre,  which  penetrate  and  dcltroy  the  moft  com- 

r  (r  .  ~  ,  .  - . - . ^ . j  pad  Bodies  ;  hence  it  happens  that  the  Air  is  felt  and 

u.  ]u.cnt  exert  its  Strength,  and  to  ulher  along  heard  to  enter,  with  fome  Noife,  through  the  Clefts 
^  it  i  it  Particles  ol  the  third  Element ,  then  it  is  laid  ol  a  Room,  where  a  Fire  is  lighted,  to  fupply  that 
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tory  Proofs  to  alcertain  it,  is  clearly  refuted  by  the 
following  Syftem. 

Dhs  Cartks,  4  part,  princip.  num .  80.  has  deter¬ 
mined,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World,  its  fubtile 
Matter,  or  firft  Element,  to  a  perpetual  and  uninter- 
mpeed  Motion,  which  Hypothefis  appears  to  me  the 
more  commodious,  and  more  agreeable  to  Rcafon. 

J  herefore  where  the  Matter  of  the  firft  Element 
Lynlcs  through  the  Meatus  of  the  Earth  in  a  Quantity 
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iFire  with  the  nitrous  Particles  it  abounds  with.  It  is 
from  thence,  alfo,  that  iighted  Coals  in  the  Pneuma- 
tick  Machine  are  extinguifhed,  as  icon  as  the  Air  has 
been  pumped  out. 

Therefore  Fire  feems  to  con  fill  of  thofe  Particles  ot 
the  third  Element,  which  are  nitrous  and  fulphureous, 
and  which  are  agitated  by  the  violent  Motion  of  the 
hr  ft  Element. 

This  Pro  poll  ti  on  is  confirmed  by  feveral,  and  veiy 
noted  Experiments  :  Firft,  by  the  Example  of  Gun¬ 
powder,  which  a  Friar  ot  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
and  a  great  Chymift,  called  Bertholdus  Shiv  art  us,  a 
German ,  born  at  Fribourg,  is  faid  to  have  invented,  in 
the  fourteenth  Century,  for  the  Deftruftion  of  the 
human  Race.  This  Powder  is  compofed  of  ten  Parts 
of  Nitre  or  Salt-petre,  of  three  of  Sulphur,  and  of  five 
of  Coals,  pounded  and  mixed  together  ;  where  the 
Particles  of  that  Powder  are  agitated  by  the  violent 
Motion  of  the  fubtile  Matter,  it  prefen tly  takes  Fire, 
and  explodes  itfelf  with  a  very  great  Violence  into  a 
larger  Volume  ;  and  in  that  Explofion  forces  out  with 
Impetuofity,  either  from  Guns  or  Cannon  Balls,  which, 
with  a  great  Noife,  deftroy  the  greateft  Edifices  ; 
which  could  not  be  done  without  the  violent  Motion 
of  the  fubtile  Matter,  and  the  Harclnels  and  Rigidity 
of  the  nitrous  Par  ticks. 

We  mud  obierve,  that  this  Powder  makes  no 
Noife,  but  while  confin’d  within  Paper,  Guns,  Can¬ 
nons,  &V.  but  there  is  another  Sort  of  Powder,  which 
though  fired  in  open  Air,  and  without  being  confined, 
excites  likewife  a  very  great-  Report ;  and  which  for 
that  Reafon  is  called  Pulvis  fiilminans :  This  Powder 
is  compos’d  of  three  Parts  of  Nitre,  two  of  Salt  of 
Tartar,  and  one  of  Sulphur :  If  you  put  the  leaft 
Quantity  of  it  in  a  Spoon,  and  fet  it  on  a  Fire,  it  will 
have  the  Report  of  a  Gun. 

Secondly,  The  fame  Sentiment  is  alfo  fupported  by 
the  Example  of  Wood,  which  having  floated  for  fe- 
veral  Days  in  Water,  where  it  has  repofed  its  Salts; 
chat  Wood  being  afterwards  put  in  the  Fire,  gives  a 
Idler  Heat,  than  it  had  done,  had  it  never  been  put 
in  Water,'  nor  loft  its  Salts. 

Thirdly,  There  are  not  only  wanted  to  m ale e  Fire 
Inline  and  nitrous  Particles,  but  likewife  oleaginous  or 
fulphurous  ones:  For  Nitre  alone  put  in  a  Crucible, 
and  the  Crucible  placed  on  the  Fire ,  or  expofed  to  a 
burning  Glafs,  docs  not  take  lire  ;  but  if  Coals,  which 
arc  fulphurous,  be  thrown  into  the  lame  Crucible, 
prefcntly  the  Nitre  appears  in  Flames:  From  all 
which,  and  feveral  other  Experiments,  we  may  eafily 
conclude,  that  the  Nature  ot  Fire  confifts  in  fulphu¬ 
rous  and  nitrous  Particles,  agitated  by  the  fubtile 
Matter. 

Jf  I  be  afked  why  Des  Cartes's  Sentiment  on  Fire 
appears  tome  more  probable  than  that  of  Gaffcudi  ? 
Til  anfwcr,  lor  two  Reafons :  j.  Becaufc  it  feems 
more  probable,  that  there  is  extant  a  Matter  very  fub¬ 
tile,  agitated  from  the  Beginning  by  God  himfelf, 
and  which  gives  Motion  to  all  the  other  Bodies,  than 
to  imagine  a  certain  natural  Propcn fity  to  Motion,  in 
the  igneous  Atoms.  ■?..  If  Fire  is  procreated  when 
the  Atoms,  heretofore  difperled,  alicmble  together, 
we  could  not  give  a  very  proper  Reafon  why  Fire 
cuii Id  not  be  drawn  from  all  forts  of  Bodies  indilfe- 
rentiy,  for  thole  Atoms  would  be  found  in  Water  or 
the  Earth  heated-,  though  it  is  not  to  be  fuppolal  that 
Fire  can  be  extracted  either  from  Water,  or  from  the 
Earth,  till  after  theft*  Bodies  have  been  rcfolvetl  into 
riie  lirll  Matter.  Be  (ides,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
OHicrive,  how  thole  Atoms  could  meet  in  one  and 
me  ftme  1*1, uv,  Irom  riie  lurrhennolt  .Parts  ol  an  in- 
1:  uii-n.ihlc  Body,  to  pioduce  hire  \  for  there  is  not  lb 
p(n  at  u  Qmniiiy  ol  them  in  every  Part,  as  to  be  in 
no  .Niid  10  brinp;  them  I  mm  the  remote!!'  Parts. 

Ir  may  be  ol  jet  led,  that  when  Lead  is  calcined, 
i ,  e.  wlirn  it  is  In  well  dried  by  the  Violence  of  the 
/■ire,  as  m  Iv  reduced  into  a  Powder  very  much  like 
t  li.i in,  a  givai  Qtimw iiy  of  the  fulphurous  of  i is  vo¬ 
l.'ll]'-  Bail  .  are  tl'ihnaied  ■,  noiw'n hllamliiur  which,  the 


*  # 

cannot  proceed  from  any 'Thing  cl  ft  bu  t  ’  ft  • 
ncous  Particles  in  tangled  in  the  ram™*  r°m  ^  k- 
MetaV  there  muft  be  igneous  Particles  °UtS  of  dfe 

To  this  I’ll  anfwer*  that  the  Incrcafc  of  W  • 
calcin’d  Lead  proceeds  from  the  igneous  P  ln 
tangled  in  die  ramous  ones  of  the  Lead  ^  lr" 
certain  fubftantial  Effluvia ,  fallying  out  Jl°m 

but  not  from  thofe  Atoms  of  the  Epicureav ■  > 

being  collected  together  form  the  Fire.  ° 

The  Air,  Aer,  which  I  place  the  firft  nf^  , 
Elements ,  is  defin’d  hy  Arifto tie,  Lib .  2.  ])] ^ l^rce 
comap.  c.  3.  a  hot  and  humid  Element  •  rhnulf?';  ^ 
defin’d  it  better  if  he  had  faid,  time  i^aT  ^ 
Element ;  rcr,  in  fad',  the  Air  is  liquid  or  Bra  ^ 
compreflible,  not  hard.  It  may  alfo  be  cal l‘\  jnd 
not  humid ;  fince  it  dries  the  moift  Bodies  "ft0’’ 
moiftens  the  dry  ones.  ’  not 

But  as  this  Diftinftion  of  Ariftotle  docs  not 
us  wifer  with  regard  to  the  Nature  of  the  Air 
wifli  that  fome  Body  elfe  had  been  fo  kind  'to 
fome  clearer  Explanation  of  the  Nature  of  £  ^ 
for  as  it  does  not  fall  under  our  Senfcs,  and  its T  * 
tides  are  not  to  be  feparated  or  analyftd  byChv  ^ 
llry,  it  follows  hence,  that  we  fcarcefy  know  a 
thing  of  its  Nature,  but  by  mere  Suppofitions.  ^ 

Des  Cartes ,  4  part.  Princip.  Num.  45.  refers  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  Air  to  the  third  Element  %  buc  lays,  that  thev 
are  fo  infinitely  fmall,  and  fo  difunited,  that  thev  fol¬ 
low  eafily  the  Motion  of  the  fccond  Element  in  which 
they  fwim  ;  and  are  by  it  exploded  and  dilated: 
Therefore  as  Fire,  according  to  the  fame  des  Carte* 
is  nothing  elfe  but  fome  Particles  of  the  third  Element 
fwimming  in  the  firft,  by  which  they  are  violently 
agitated  :  Likewife  the  Air  and  the  other  Liquors,  are 
nothing  but  the  Particles  of  the  third  Element  hoar* 

•  •  1  c  1 


ing  in  the  fccond. 


Note ,  That  the  modern  Philofophcrs  called  the  Air 
by  two  different  Names ;  or  that  they  underftar.d  it 
in  two  different  Manners  ;  viz.  for  the  /Ether, 
or  aetherial  and  ccleftial  Subftance,  which  is  not 
different  from  the  third  Element  of  Des  Cartes  or 
for  the  Elementary  Air  itfelf ;  which  is  either  pure, 
or  more  fubtile,  as  that  breathed  on  the  higheft 
Mountains ;  or  impure  and  coarftr,  the  nearer  it 
approaches  the  Earth,  and  the  Waters ;  becaufc 
then,  mixed  with  the  Exhalations  of  the  one,  and 
the  Vapours  of  the  other  :  It  is  of  this  Elementary 
Air  we  defign  to  (peak  in  this  Place. 

Dr.  Hook,  and  fome  others,  will  have  this  Elemen¬ 
tary  Air,  to  be  no  ocher  than  the  Alther  itfelf;  or 
that  fine,  fluid,  active  Matter,  dill  tiled  through  the 
whole  Expanfe  of  the  ccleftial  Regions:  Which  co¬ 
incides  with  Sir  Jfaac  Newton's  Subtile  Medium ,  or  Spi¬ 
rit.  In  this  View  it  is  fuppofed  a  Body  fat  generis, 
ingencrable,  incorruptible,  immutable,  prefent  in  an 

Places,  in  all  Bodies,  &c. 

Others,  confulering  only  its  Property  of  Elauinty, 
which  they  account  its  effential  and  conilitiient  ia- 
raifterj  fuppoJc  it  mechanically  producible  ;  and  to  t 
no  other  than  the  Matter  of  other  Bodies  altered,  0  ^ 
to  become  permanently  claftick.  Mr.  Boyle  giv^s  113 
ieveral  Experiments  which  lie  made  lor  the  Produ.  ion 
of  Air  ;  taking  Produdlion  for  the  obtaining  Jl  ^  ,.V 
Quantity  thereof,  from  Bodies  wherein  it 
not  appear  at  all,  or  in  fo  great  a  Plenty.  ;  £ 

feveral  Ways  of  doing  this,  he  obferve.%  that  rn  • 

for  Practice,  are  Fermentation,  Corrohon,  -N 

Decompofition  ;  the  boiling  ol  Waters  and  etN'  ’ 
and  the  mutual  Ail  ion  of  Bodies,  eipeeiall)  a l'\ 
upon  each  other.  I  ie  adds,  that  various  lo  k  ‘  1 

n era!  Bodies,  unfufjjcfted  ol  Elaftidty,  bcmgV  ^  ^ 
in  corrolive  unelaftick  Menllrua,  will,  hy  a  u 
tion  of  their  Parts  in  the  Conllidl,  nfibiti  a  coi» 


1’.  when  it  is  lo  well  dried  by  the  Violence  of  the  ble  Quantity  of  permanently  elallftk  An .  .  ^  , 

/;v,  as  in  In-  ns lueed  inio  a  Powder  very  much  like  Sir  Jfaac  New/on  is  ol  the  lanie  Sentinicnt,^^ 
h.iin,  a  gjvai  Qtianiiiy  of  the  fulphurous  of  iis  vo-  that  the  Panicles  ol  denfe,  compact,  aiu  ^ 

'I i]'- 1 '.n  1 .  are  tlrihj .,ncd  •,  noiwii hll.uniing  which,  the  (lances,  cohering  by  a  llrong  aitiaclive  .}( j-]jap-> 

.cad  iiu’je.flis  in  \Vi. ipju  •,  and  that  as  that  Im  reafe  not  ((‘parable  without  a  veliement  ilcat,  [  ,l0c 
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#  1  •  ^  A 

without  Fermentation  ;  and  fuch  Bodies  being  at 
in°gch  rarified  by  fuch  Heat  or  Fermentation,  become 
ejjj?  permanent  Air.  Thus,  the  fame  Author  adds. 
Gun-powder  generates  Air  by  Explofion. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  not  only  the  Materials 
whereof  Air  lhould  be  made,  but  the  Means  of  doing 
)t .  with  Regard  to  which  the  Air  is  divided  into  real 
’  permanent,  and  apparent  or  tranfient.  For  all  that 
nonears  to  be  Air,  does  not  continue  fuch,  is  evident 
from  the  Inftanceof  an  AZolipide  •,  the  Water  of  which 
beina  fufficiently  rarified  by  the  Fire,  ruffles  out  into 
a  fharp  whiftling  Blaft,  perfectly  refembling  Air  while 
ihe  Motion  lafts  ;  but  foon  lofes  that  Refemblance, 
especially  in  the  Cold,  and  returns  by  Condenfation 
•)nto  its  Original  Water  :  And  the  fame  may  be  ob¬ 
served  of  Alcohol  of  Wine,  and  other  fubtiie  and  fu¬ 
gitive  Spirits  raifed  by  Diftillation  :  Whereas  real  Air 


Place  ;  and  which,  by  the  Application  of  a  warm 
Hand,  readily  dilated  itfelf  like  other  Air,  and  broke 
into  the  Liquor  in  feveral  fucceeding  Bubbles  ;  and 
even  through  the  Liquor  into  the  open  Air.  He  far¬ 
ther  affures  us,  that  he  procured  a  real  elaftick  Sub¬ 
ftance  from  divers  other  Matters  ;  as  Bread,  Grapes, 
Mu  ft.  Ale,  Apples,  Peas,  Beef,  &c.  and  fome  Bo¬ 
dies  by  only  burning  them  in  Vacuo ,  particularly  Pa¬ 
per,  Harts-horn,  which  yet,  upon  farther  Exa¬ 
mination,  was  fo  far  from  being  pure  Air ,  that  Ani¬ 
mals  inclofed  in  it,  not  only  could  not  relpire  it  with¬ 
out  Harm  ;  blit  even  died  fooner  than  in  Vacuo ,  where 
there  was  nothing  like  Air. 

The  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris ,  have  obferved,  that  the  Property  of  Elafti- 
city  is  fo  far  from  conftituting  Air ,  that  it  is  rendered 
more  elaftick  by  the  Admixture  of  fome  other  Matters 


is  not  reducible  by  any  Compreflion,  Condenfation,  or  along  with  it,  than  it  is  in  its  Purity.  Thus  from 
the  like,  into  any  other  Subftance  befides  Air.  fome  Experiments  of  M.  de  la  Hire  at  Paris ,  and 

Water,  then,  though  it  may  put  on  an  aerial  Na-  of  M.  S  tan  car  i  at  Bologne ,  M.  Fontenelle  affures  us, 
rure  for  a  while,  yet  is  not  capable  of  perfifting  therein,  that  Air  moiftened  with  Water,  is  confiderably  more 
and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  other  Fluids.  The  far-  elaftick  than  the  dry.  But  it  muft  not  be  omitted 
theft  they  can  go  is  to  become  a  Vapour,  which  is  that  Dr.  Jurin  explains  the  Experiments  another  Way ; 
the  Matter  of  the  Fluid  rendered  much  rarer,  and  put  and  endeavours  to  fflevv  that  the  Conclufion  does  not 
in  a  brifk  Motion.  For  a  Subftance  to  become  per-  neccfiarily  follow  from  them. 

manent  Air,  it  muft  be  of  a  fix’d  Kind  •,  otherwise  it  My  own  Sentiment  of  the  elementary  Air ,  is,  that 
is  not  capable  of  undergoing  the  Alteration  neceffary  it  is  compos’d  not  of  the  Vapours  of  the  Sun,  or  of 
robe  induced  in  it-,  but  gives  way  and  flies  off  too  foon.  Fumes,  as  the  Stoicians  have  imagined,  but  of  infi- 
$o  tha#  the  Difference  between  permanent  and  tranfient  nitely  fmaller  Particles,  or  Filaments,  which  in  Des 
Air ,  amounts  to  the  fame  as  that  between  Vapour  and  Cartes'?,  Opinion,  float  in  the  sethereal  Subftance  ; 
Exhalation,  the  one  being  dry,  the  other  moift.  that  thofe  Particles  are  of  their  Nature,  and  in  the  Sy- 

Thele  Authors  go  a  little  farther  yet,  and  fuppofc  metry  of  their  Mechanifm,  fo  perleft,  and  fo  juftly 
this  elaftick  Property  of  Air,  to  depend  on  the  Figure  adapted  to  the  Ufe  they  were  defigned  for  from  their  . 
of  its  Corpufcles,  which  they  fuppofe  to  beramous:  firft  Configuration,  viz.  the  Confervation  of  every  In- 
Some  will  have  them  fo  many  minute  Flacculi,  re-  dividual,  that  they  are  no  other  wife  ftibjeft  to  Changes 
fembling  Fleeces  of  Wool  j  others  conceived  them  rol-  or  Alterations  but  by  their  intimate  or  ft  rift  Union 
led  up  like  Hoops,  and  curl’d  like  Wires,  or  Shavings  with  the  grofs  Corpufcles  of  the  ambient  Atmofphere, 
of  Wood,  or  coiled  like  the  Springs  of  Watches,  which  retard  more  or  lefs  their  natural  Elafticity,  ac- 
and  endeavouring  to  reftore  themfclves  by  Virtue  of  cording  as  they  are  nearer  the  Earth,  or  farther  from  it.1 
their  Texture  :  fo  that  to  produce  Air,  muft  be  to  That  the  great  Number  of  Experiments  which  have 
produce  fuch  a  Figure  or  Difpofition  of  Parts  *,  and  been  made  on  the  elementary  Air ,  cannot  prove  that 
thofe  Bodies  only  are  proper  Subjefts,  which  are  fuf-  there  are  two  different  Kinds  of  Air,  viz.  the  one  per* 
ccptible  of  fuch  Difpofition-,  of  which  Fluids  from  their  manent,  and  the  other  tranfient  \  but  only  that  it  has 
Smoothnefs,  Roundnefs,  and  Slipperinefs  of  their  different  Effefts,  according  to  the  different  Kinds  of 
Parts  are  not.  Vapours  or  Exhalations  it  is  mix’d  with  ;  and  that  the 

But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  puts  the  Thing  another  Way  ;  more  thofe  Vapours  are  exalted  and  rarified  by  the  na- 
fuch  a  Texture  he  thinks  by  no  Means  fufficient  to  ac-  tural  Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  at  the  fame  Time  four  on 
count  for  that  vaft  Power  of  Elafticity  obferv’d  in  Air ,  the  Elafticity  of  the  Air ,  and  thereby  help  it  to  fflake 
which  is  capable  of  diffufing  above  a  Million  of  Times  off  the  heavy  Burden  it  is  loaded  with,  the  purer  is  the 
more  Space  than  it  before  poffcffed.  But  as  all  Bodies  Air  we  brcatiic  •,  which  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
are  ihewn  to  have  an  attractive  and  a  repelling  Power  ;  great  Difference  which  is  found  between  the  Air  on 

and  as  both  thefe  are  ftronger  in  Bodies,  the  denfer.  Mountains,  and  other  high  Places,  from  that  in  Val- 

more  folid,  and  compaft  they  are  ;  hence  it  follows,  leys,  Caves,  marfhy  Grounds,  &c.  which  Mixture  of 

that  when  by  Heat,  or  any  other  powerful  Agent,  Vapours  and  Exhalations,  with  the  aerial  Particles, 

the  attractive  Force  is  furmounted,  and  the  Particles  makes  Bocrhaavc  confound  the  elementary  Air  with 
of  the  Body  feparated  fo  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  Sphere  them,  and  miftakes  it  for  an  universal  Chaos,  or  Col- 
of  Attraction  the  repelling  Power  commencing  thence,  luvics  of  all  the  Kinds  of  created  Bodies, 
makes  them  recede  from  each  other  with  a  ftrong 
force,  proportionable  to  that  wherewith  they  were  be¬ 
fore  coherent  j  and  thus  they  become  permanent  Air. 

Hence,  lays  the  fame  Author,  it  is  that  the  Particles 
of  permanent  Air ,  are  grofler,  and  arile  from  denfer 
Bodies,  than  thole  of  tranfient  Air,  or  Vapour:  True 
dir  is  more  ponderous  than  Vapour,  and  a  moift  Au 
mofphcre  lighter  than  a  dry  one. 

But  after  all,  there  may  be  Hill  Rcafon  to  doubt, 
whether  the  Matter  thus  produced  from  folid  Bodies 
liiive  all  the  Properties  of  Air  and  whether  fuch  Air 
be  not  tranfient,  as  well  as  that  from  humid  Ones, 
though  not  to  that  Degree. 

Mr.  Boyle  argues,  from  an  Experiment  made  in  the 
Air-Pump  with  lighted  Match,  chat  thofe  light  and 
fubtiie  Fumes  into  which  the  Fire  itfelf  fhatters  dry 
Bodies,  have  no  fuch  Springs  as  Air  fince  they  were 
unable  to  hinder  the  Expanlion  of  a  little  Air  inclu¬ 
ded  in  a  Bladder  they  furrounded.  Yet  in  fome  fub- 
ftquent  Experiments  by  diflolving  Iron,  either  in  Oil 
Vitriol  and  Water,  or  in  Aqua-lords,  a  large  aerial 
Bubble  was  produced,  which  had  a  real  Spring,  fo  as 

to  hinder  the  furrounding  Liquor  from  regaining  its 
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From  this  Mixture  of  Exhalations  and  Vapours  with 
the  aerial  Particles  (which  Mixture  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ccflary,  lor  the  elementary  Air  could  never  be  breathed 
pure  as  it  is  naturally)  it  is  concluded  that  the  three 
Kingdoms,  viz.  the  Fojftl,  Animal,  and  Vegetable ,  are 
found  in  it. 

In  faft,  the  whole  fojftl  Kingdom  muft  ncccffarily  be 
found  in  the  Air,  fince  all  Kinds  of  Salts,  Sulphurs, 
Metals,  (Ac.  arc  convertible  into  Fume,  and  thus  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  mix’d  with  the  Air.  Gold  itfelf,  the 
moll  fix’d  of  all  natural  Bodies,  is  found  to  adhere 
clofe  to  the  Sulphur  in  Mines  \  and  thus  to  be  raifed 
along  with  it. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  animal  Kingdom ,  muft  alfo  be 
in  the  Air j  for  befides  the  copious  Effluvia  continually 
emitted  from  their  Bodies  by  the  vital  Heat,  in  the 
ordinary  Courfe  of  Pcrfpiration  i  by  Means  whereof 
an  Animal  in  the  Courfe  of  its  Duration,  impregnates 
the  Air  with  many  Times  the  Quantity  of  its  own  Bo¬ 
dy  ;  we  find  that  any  Animal  when  dead,  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Air ,  is  in  a  little  Time  carried  wholly  off, 
Bones  and  all.  Whence  we  may  alfo  very  well  fup¬ 
pofe,  thar  aerial  Particles  muft  ncccflarily  fwim  in  a 
10  U  vaft 
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elements. 


vaft  Ocean  of  cxcrcincntitious  Matters  of  Animals. 

As  to  Vegetables ,  nothing  of  that  Clafs  can  be  flip- 
poled  wanting  5  fince  we  know  that  all  Vegetables, 
by  Putrifadtion,  become  volatile  ;  even  the  earthly  or 
vafcular  Part,  in  Time  follows  the  reft. 

Of  all  the  Effluvia  compofing  this  v-aft  Ocean,  the 
Atmolphere  5  the  principal  are  the  Saline,  which 
Authors  fuppofe  to  be  of  the  nitrous  Kind  ;  though 
there  be  no  Doubt  of  all  Sorts  of  Effluvia ,  Vi  trio- 
lick,  Aluminous,  Sea-Salt,  &c.  Mr.  Boyle  even  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  be  many  compounded  Kinds  of 
Salts  in  the  Air  which  we  have  not  on  Earth,  arifing 
from  different  falinc  Spirits,  fortuitoufiy  miting  and 
mixing  together.  Thus  the  Glafs-windows  of  antient 
Buildings,  are  fometitnes  obferved  to  be  corroded,  as 
if  they  had  been  Worm-eaten,  though  none  of  the 
Salts  above-mentioned  have  the  Faculty  of  corroding 
Glafs. 

The  Sulphurs  too  muft  make  a  confiderable  Article 
in  the  Air  *,  on  account  of  thofe  many  Vulcano’s, 
Grotto’s,  Caverns,  and  other  Spiracles,  chiefly  afford¬ 
ing  that  Mineral  difperfed  through  the  Globe.  And 
the  Affociations,  Separations,  Attrifions,  Diflolutions, 
and  other  Operations  of  one  Sort  of  Matter  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  may  be  confidered  as  a  Source  of  numerous  other 
neutral  or  anonimous  Bodies  unknown  to  us. 

Air ,  in  this  general  Senfe,  is  one  of  the  moft  confi¬ 
derable  and  univerfal  Agents  in  all  Nature  j  being 
concerned  in  the  Prefervation  of  Life,  and  Production 
of  moft  of  the  Phenomena  relating  to  our  World. 

Water,  which  is  my  fecond  Element,  is  defined 
by  Ariftotlc,  Lib.  2.  de  general.  £5?  corrupt,  lib.  3. 
a  cold  and  humid  Element :  But  this  Definition  does  not 
explain  the  Nature  of  Water,  nor  can  iatisfy  our  Cu- 
riofity  fo  as  to  hinder  ns  from  fearching  it  fomewhere 
elfe. 

Gassendi,  Sett.  3.  phyjic.  lib.  6.  de  quilt tat.  rerum . 
c.  7.  after  Lucretius  and  the  other  Epicureans ,  has 
eftablifhed  the  Nature  of  Water,  and  other  Liquids,  in 
light  and  round  Particles,  which  being  feparated  by  fe~ 
Veral  Interftices  or  fmall  Vacuities,  obey  eafily  the  Tad/; 
and  as  they  are  lubrick,  they  flow  eafily,  unlefs  they 
be  retained  within  Bounds.  Thus  Lucretius  explains  it, 
lib.  2»  de  rer.  nature. v.  451.  6f  fequent. 

Ilia  quidem  debent  ex  levibus  atque  rotundis 
EJfe  magis ,  flttido  quee  cor  pore  liquida  confiant  \ 

Nec  retinentur  ettim  inter  fe  glomcramina  qtuque, 

Et  procurfus  item  in  proclive  volubilcs  ex/at. 

Though  the  Epicureans  imagine  the  Particles  of  the 
Fire  to  be  round  likewife;  they,notwithftanding  fuppofe 
them  a  great  deal  more  iiibtlc,  and  fwiftcr  in  Fire  than 
in  Water ,  becanle  Fire  can  penetrate  all  Sorts  of  Bodies 
which  Water  cannot  do,  especially  hard  Bodies. 

Tiie  lame  Gajjmli ,  to  explain  the  Nature  of  Water 
and  of  other  Liquids  in  a  dearer  Manner,  makes  ufe  of 
the  Example  of  Wheat  and  of  Powder  j  for  as  Grains 
of  Wheat,  when  put  in  a  Heap  together,  being  in  no 
Manner  hooked  in,  can  eafily  be  Ji-pa rated,  and  unlefs 
kept  back,  are  foon  difperfed  •,  the  fame  can  be  laid 
of  Powder,  and  the  fame  of  Water ;  but  with  this  Dif¬ 
ference  that  the  Particles  of  Water ,  being  a  great  deal 
fmalier,  they  are  not  fo  eafily  heaped  up,  as  the 
Grains  of  Wheat,  Powder,  &Y.  though  the  fame  Au¬ 
thor  does  not  fuppofe  them  entirely  deftitute  of  Exten- 
lenlion,  as  Galileus,  who  vcfolvcs  Water,  not  only  into 
Atoms,  but  like  wile  into  mathematical  Points,  indi- 
Viliblc  and  in  ex  tended. 

Lailly,  Dus  Cartes,  4.  part,  princip ,  man.  48. 
is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Particles  of  Water,  are  oblong, 
jmooth,  light,  and  flexible  j  which  is  aifo  my  Senti¬ 
ment,  and  which  I  prove  thus : — The  minute  and  in¬ 
fallible  Particles  of  Water,  are  to  be  fuppofetl  to  have 
that  Figure,  which  is  the  moft  proper  to  explain  die 
Phenomena  of  Water  j  but  there  is  no  other  Figure 
than  that  above-mentioned,  viz.  if  it  be  oblong, 
fn tooth,  and  flexible,  to  explain  the  Phenomena  of 
Water t  for  if  they  be  of  that  Figure,  and  lying  on 
one  another  like  Eels,  it  will  follow  hair/?  ? 


1 .  That  they  muft  be  fluid  b  f 

-  they  are>  t,ie  eafier  they  will  be  ennri  „  filter 

by  the  aetheriai  Subftance,  0r  the  T^y  a8«aw 

very  fmall,  and  eafily  moved  by  the  % 

is  never  hardened  into  Ice,  or  fi-ozen  .  S?1  ^ftaiicc 
idity  does  not  confift  in  the  globuloiK  c-  f°re  Flu’ 
Particles,  which  Figure  woidd  „«  Jr'®*  of  At 
the  other  Phenomena  of  Water  viz  Tv  beIici«, 
moiftening  certain  Bodies,  and  of  walhimr  n  V  ',rtllc  of 

2.  As  the  Particles  of  the  Water  are  ronr 

upon  one  another,  and  to  touch  one  aiwrk.  t0  Jye 

fy  a  m  _  be  much  pre!  Htua||y, 

therefore  it  is  not  neceffary  to  give  them  ?!  a“d 

Purpofe,  a  cubic  figure,  as  fome  Author,  k,  tllat 

fince  that  Figure  is  llbt  at  all  proper  for  .  v.donei 

moveable  Body,  but  rather  for  a  folid  a„,t7  ,  and 

We  mult  however  obferve  here,  that  ?ne' 

little  preffed  ;  for  if  it  be  inclofed  in  a  A, bc  a 

Ball,  to  which  a  Pipe  is  adapted,  with  a  adc" 

that  Ball  be  ftriken  with  a  Hammer,  the  Cert  i  anJ 

opened,  the  Water  will  run  out 5  which  is  a  P„  r  ,"g 

by  flriking  the  Ball,  the  Water  has  been  2  that 

3.  From  that  Figure  of  the  Particfa  j ann, 
why  Water  is  eafier  refolved  into  Water  than  OiJP T’ 
cauie  the  fmooth  and  lubrick  Particles  of  V/nT  n 
and  quit  eafier  one  another,  than  the  raw™  A 
Oil ,  which  are  tied  falter  together.  Whence  it  is  t| 
Water  is  more  proper  to  walh,  becaufe  it  runs  M  I!' 
and  runs  through  the  Pores  of  the  Cloth  •  whereas 

°ll,  whole  Parts  |are  ramous,  is  more  adherent  either 
to  itfelf,  or  to  the  other  Bodies. 

But  as  the  flexible  Particles  of  Water  are  not  cam 
ble  to  incife  the  Sordes,  moft  of  them  oleaginous  and 
fat,  A  flies  are  mix’d  with  it  in  the  Lixiviums,  which 
contain  much  Salt,  and  from  which  by  the  Affirfion  of 
Water ,  are  drawn  the  faline  Particles,  which  beiiw 
rigid  and  penetrating,  divide  and  incife  all  the  Greatly 
feparate  and'earries  it  off  of  the  Cloth.  Whence  it 
is  found,  that  Wood-Aflies  which  have  been  long  in 
Water,  whereby  they  have  been  diverted  of  all  their 
Saits,  are  of  very  little  Ufe  in  Lixiviums. 

We  know  alfo  by  Experience,  it  is  very  proper  for 
wafhing  Cloth ;  for  it  being  compofed  of  a  viicous 
Matter,  and  a  great  deal  of  Salt,  it  happens,  Erft, 
that  the  ramous  Particles  of  the  greafy  Dirt,  are  in- 
tangled  in  that  vifeous  Matter,  and  afterwards,  being 
incifed  by  the  Salts,  they  are  carried  away  by  the 
Water. 

4.  From  the  fame  Figure  of  thofe  aqueous  Particles 
it  is  eafily  underftood  common  Salt,  put  in  a  Frying- 
pan,  witli  Oil  or  melted  Butter,  and  afterwards  placed 
over  the  Flame,  is  not  diffolved  ^  becaufe  the  ramous 
and  thin  Particles  of  the  Oil  or  Butter  cannot  penetrate 
the  Pores  of  the  Sait ;  but  if  fome  Water  be  poured 
upon  it,  then  its  oblong,  fmooth,  and  light  Particles 
will  penetrate  the  Salt,  and  cl illo I ve  its  Particles. 

Therefore  it  is  more  likely,  that  the  Particles  of  the 
Water  are  oblong,  fmooth,  light,  and  flexible,  than 
of  any  other  Figure. 

Boerhaave  denies  the  Fluidity  of  the  Water,  anti 
JYJ  j  £*1  1  r%  r  if*  tT\  l-w*  n  f-Ii/i*  r»lxnr  Kind  i  fince 

whei 


in  tains  it  to  be  of  the  chryftaline  Kind  j  fince 
....erever  a  certain  Degree  of  Fire  is  wanting  to  keep  it 
in  Fufion  (fays  he)  it  readily  grows  into  a  hard 
under  the  Denomination  of  Ice.  Mr.  Boyle  is  much 
of  the  fame  Sentiment.  Ice,  he  obferves,  is  c0,n- 
monly  reputed  to  be  Water  brought  into  a  preternatu¬ 
ral  State  by  Cold  :  But  with  regard  to  the  Nature  o 

'I'hings,  and  letting  afidc  our  arbitnry  Ideas,  it 
nc  infMv  Nr*  rliiir  llfntw  k  Tee  nrctei niitunt 


It 

ally 


as  juftly  bc  faid,  that  Water  is  Ice  pretei 
thawed  by  Heat. 

Several  Author  IlilVU  IV-V*  . .  .  _1 

Water  in  Nature  *  and  Boerhaave  argues,  that  there  *.» 
been  no  Exnedirnr  found  vet.  to  make  it  Inch. 


Kinds,  which  it  imbibes  f  rom  the  Air,  iuu.-  »••• ; 
and  di  Hi  I  led  a  thoufand  Times  there  Hill  remain  aa  . 
Such  a  Water  gathered  from  the  Roofs  or  I_i01  »  . 
a  Lixivium  ofT/les,  Slate,  or  the  like  \  linprcg 
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ith  the  Dungs  and  Fseces  of  the  Animals,  Birds,  &c. 

,  00ficed  thereon  ;  and  the  Exhalations  of  numerous 
other  Things.  That  all  the  Rain-Water  gathered  in 
Cities,  muft  at  leaft  be  iaturated  with  the  Smoak  of  a 
thoufand  Chimneys,  and  the  various  Effluvia’s  of 
Numbers  of  Perfons,  &c. 

Thefe  Authors  fupport  their  Sentiment  by  pretend- 
Incr  that  if  we  percolate  Water  through  Sand,  or 
fqueeze  it  through  Pumice,  or  pafs  it  through  any 
other  Body  of  die  like  Kind,  you  will  always  have  Salt 
remaining  ;  nor  can  Diflillation  render  it  pure  ;  fince 
it  leaves  Air  therein,  which  abounds  in  Corpufcles  of 
ali  Sorts.  That  the  pureft  of  all  Waters  we  can  any 
way  arrive  at,  is  that  diftilled  from  Snow,  gathered 
in  a  clear,  ftili  pinching  Night,  in  fome  very  high 
Place  *,  taking  not  but  juft  the  outer  or  fuperficial 
Part  thereof.  That  by  a  Number  of  repeated  Diftil- 
lations,  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Earth  and  other  Fasces 
may  be  feparated  herefrom  ;  and  that  this  is  what  we 
muft  be  contented  to  call  pure  Water. 

Mr.  Boyle  relates  that  a  Friend  of  his,  by  diftilling 
a  Quantity  otWater  an  hundred  Times,  found  at  length, 
that  he  had  got  fix  Tenths  of  the  firft  Quantity  in 
Earth  :  Whence  he  concludes,  that  the  whole  Water , 
by  further  profecuting  the  Operation,  maybe  converted 

into  Earth. 

Boerhaave  is  of  a  contrary  Sentiment,  and  rather 
concludes,  that  (it  being  impoiiible  to  remove  or  pour 
that  Water  into  a  Veffel,  without  mixing  fome  Duft 
therewith)  the  Water  thus  often  diftilled,  might  acquire 
ftili  new  Earth  from  the  Duft  floating  in  the  Air,  and 
the  Inftruments  employed  in  the  Operation.  He  af- 
fures  us,  that  after  diftilling  fome  very  pure  Water  by 
a  gentle  Fire,  the  Space  of  four  Months,  it  appeared 
perfe&Iy  pure  ;  and  yet  leaving  it  to  reft  in  Veffels 
exadJy  clofed,  it  would  conceive  a  (lender  Kind  of 
weedy  Matter,  fomewhat  like  the  Stamina  of  Plants, 
or  the  little  Tufts  of  a  Mucilage  :  Yet  Schott  us  faw 
Water  in  Kircher's  Mufasum,  that  had  been  kept  in  a 
YefTel,  hermetically  feajed,  upwards  of  fifty  Years,  yet 
ftili  remained  clear  and  pure,  and  flood  to  the  fame 
Height  in  the  Veffel  as  at  firft,  without  the  leaft  Sign 
of  Sediment.  Boerhaave  cannot  believe  Schottus  ;  for 
he  fays  that  he  is  convinced  no  body  ever  faw  a  Drop 
of  pure  Water  ;  that  the  utmoft  of  its  Purity  known, 
only  amounts  to  its  being  free  from  this  or  that  Sort  of 
Matter ;  and  that  it  can  never,  for  Inftance,  be  quite 
deprived  of  Salt ;  fince  Air  will  always  accompany  it, 
and  Air  has  always  Salt. 

But  all  thefe  Objc&ions  avail  nothing  againft  Water , 
being  one  of  the  vulgar  Elenwils  ;  fince  if  it  was  ef- 
fential  to  the  Exiftencc  of  thofe  Elements ,  that  they 
fiioiild  be  pure,  and  free  of  all  heterogeneous  Bodies, 
there  would  be  no  Elements  ;  fince  they  all  receive 
more  or  lefs  into  their  Compofition,  thofe  heteroge¬ 
neous  Particles  ;  and  what  is  the  more  capable  to  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  Water  is  really  one  of  tiie  vulgar  Ele¬ 
ments,  is,  that  moft  Authors  who  have  treated  of  this 
Subjcdt,  imagine  that  Water  is  diffufed  every  where, 
and  prefen t  in  all  Places  where  there  is  Matter.  That 
not  a  Body  in  all  Nature  but  will  yield  Water:  That 
Fire  itfeif  is  not  without  Water.  That  a  Angle  Grain 
of  the  moft  fiery  Salt,  which  in  a  Moment’s  Time 
will  penetrate  through  a  Man’s  Hand,  readily  imbibes 
half  its  Weight  of  Water ,  and  melts  even  in  the  dried: 
Air  imaginable.  Thus  Salt  of  Tartar  placed  near  the 
hotted  Fire,  will  attradl  or  imbibe  Water ,  and,  by 
that  Means  increafe  confiderably  its  Weight,  in  a  final! 
Time:  So,  in  the  dried  Summer’s  Day  a  Pewter  Vei- 
fcl  with  Ice  in  it,  brought  up  from  fome  cold  fubter- 
raneous  Place,  into  the  hotted  Room,  will  imme¬ 
diately  be  covered  over  with  little  Drops  of  Water , 
gathered  from  the  contiguous  Air,  and  condenfed  by 
the  Co  Id  no  fs  of  the  Ice. 

Even  dry  Bodies  aflord  a  plenteous  Stock  of  Water. 
For  Oil  of  Vitriol  being  expo  fed  a  long  Time  to  a 
violent  Fire  to  feparate  all  the  Water  from  it,,  ns  much 
as  pofTiblc  s  will  afterwards,  by  only  (landing ,a  lew 
Minutes  in  the  Air,  contract  frefh  Water  fo  iaft,  as 
foon  to  afford  it  as  plcntcoufly  as  at  firft.  Hartlhom 
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kept  forty  Years,  and  turn’d  as  hard  and  dry  as  any 
Metal,  fo  that  if  ftruck  againft  a  Flint,  it  will  yield 
Sparks  of  Fire  ;  yet  being  put  into  a  Glals  Veffel,  and 
diftilled,  will  afford  one  eighth  Part  of  its  Quantity  of 
Water .  Bones,  dead  and  dried  twenty-five  Y cars,  and 
thus  become  aim  oft  as  hard  as  Iron  ;  yet  by  Dift  illa¬ 
tion;  have  afforded  half  their  Weight  of  Water :  And 
the  hardeft  Stones,  ground  and  diftill’d,  do  always  diF 
cover  a  Portion  thereof; 

* 

Though  Vipers  are  efteemed  very  hot  in  Operation, 
and  will  in  a  convenient  Air,  llirvive  for  fome  Days, 
with  the  Lofs  of  their  Heads  and  Hearts,  they  notwith- 
Handing  abound  flrongly  in  Water.  Human  Blood 
itfeif,  as  fpirituous  and  elaborate  a  Liquor  as  it  is  re¬ 
puted,  fo  abounds  in  Water ,  that  out  of  feven  Ounces 
and  a  half,  have  been  drawn,  by  Difti Hation,  near 
fix  of  Phlegm ;  before  ever  any  of  the  other  Principles 
began  to  rife. 

Shales,  Milefms ,  and  fome  other Philofophcrs,  have 
imagined  that  all  Things  were  made  of  Water  ;  which 
Opinion,  probably,  had  its  Rile  from  the  Writings  of 
Mofes,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Spirit  of  God  moving 
upon  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  But  Mr.  Boyle  does  not 
conceive  the  Water  here  mentioned  by  Mofes ,  as  the 
univerfai  Matter,  to  be  our  element  ary  Water:  We 
need  only  fuppofe  it  an  agitated  Congeries  of  a  great 
Variety  of  fern inal  Principles,  and  of  other  Corpufcles 
fit  to  be  fubdued,  and  fafhioned  by  them  ;  and  it  mav 
yet  be  a  Body  fluid  like  Water,  in  Cafe  the  Corpuf¬ 
cles  it  was  made  lip  of,  were,  by  the  Creator,  made 
final!  enough,  and  put  into  fuch  an  acftual  Motion,  as 
might  roll  and  glide  cafily  over  one  another. 

However,  Bafil,  Valentine ,  Paracclfus ,  Van  Ilel 
mont ,  Sendivogius ,  and  others,  have  maintained  die 
fame  Principle,  viz.  that  Water  is  the  elemental  Mat  ter, 
or  Stamen  of  all  Things,  and  fufficcs  alone  for  die  Pro- 
dudlion  of  all  the  vifible  Creation. 

Hehnont  endeavours  to  prove  this  Do&rine  from  an 
Experiment,  wherein  burning  a  Quantity  of  Earth 
till  all  the  Oil  was  confumed,  and  then  mixing  it  up 
with  Water  to  draw  out  all  the  Salt,  and  putting  this 
Earth  thus  prepared  into  an  earthen  Pot,  which  no¬ 
thing  but  Rain-Water  could  enter;  yet  a  Willow 
planted  therein,  grew  up  to  a  confiderable  Heighth 
and  Bulk,  without  any  fenfible  Diminution  of  the 
Earth ;  whence  he  concluded  that  the  Water  was  the 
only  Nutriment  of  the  vegetable  Kind,  as  Vegetables 
are  of  the  Animal.  The  Tame  Thing  is  inferr’d  by 
Mr.  Boyle  from  a  parallel  Experiment;  and  the  whole 
is  countenanced  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  who  obierves  that 
Water  Handing  a  few  Days  in  the  open  Air,  yields  a 
Tindlure  ;  which  like  that  of  Malt,  by  (landing  longer, 
yields  a  Sediment  and  a  Spirit,  but  before  Putrcfiifiion 
is  fit  Nouri/hment  for  Animals  and  Vegetables. 

But  Dr.  Woodward  ihews  the  whole  a  Miftakc : 
Water  containing  extraneous  Corpufcles,  fome  of  thefe, 
he  (hews,  are  the  proper  Matter  of  Nutrition ;  the 
Water  being  ftili  found  to  afford  fo  much  the  lefs  Nou-' 
rifiimcnt,  the  more  it  is  purified  by  Diflillation.  Thus 
a  Plant  in  diftill’d  Water ,  will  not  grow  fo  fail  as  in 
Water  not  diftilled  ;  and  if  the  Water  be  dilliiJcd  three 
or  four  Times  over,  the  Plant  will  fcarce  grow  at  all, 
or  receive  any  Nourifhmcnt  from  it.  So  that  Water , 
as  fuch,  does  not  feem  the  proper  Nutriment  of  Ve¬ 
getables,  bur  only  the  Vehicle  thereof,  which  contains 
the  nutritious  Particles,  and  carries  them  along  with 
it,  through  all  the  Parts  of  the  Plant.  Hence,  /ays 
lie,  a  Water-Plant,  v.  g.  a  Najlurtium  brought  up  in 
a  Veffel  of  Water,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  more 
Salt  and  Oil,  the  muddier  the  Water  is:  Whence  he 
concludes,  that  Water  nouriflics  the  lefs,  the  more  it  is 
purged  of  its  /hponaccous  Salts ;  that  in  its  pure  State 
it  may  fu/lice  to  extend  or  fwcll  the  Parts,  but  afford; 
no  new  vegetable  Matter. 

Hehnont,  however,  carries  his  Syftem  Hill  farther, 
and  imagines,  that  all  Bodies  may  be  reconverted  into 
Water.  His  Alkabeft,  he  affirms,  adequately  refolves 
Plants,  Animals,  and  Minerals,  into  one  Liquor;  or 
more,  according  to  their  fevcrnl  internal  Differences  of 
Parts ;  and  the  Alkahejl  being  a b( haded  from  thefe 
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Liquors  in  the  fame  Weight,  and  with  the  fame  Vir¬ 
tues  as  when  it  diffolved  them  ;  the  Liquors  may,  by 
frequent  Cohobations  from  Chalk,  or  fome  other  pro¬ 
per  Matter,  be  totally  deprived  of  their  feminal  En¬ 
dowments,  and  return  at  laft  to  their  firffc  Matter,  in  li¬ 
pid  Water. 

Thus  much  is  pretended,  that  mix’d  Bodies  do  all 
refolve  by  Fire,  into  Phlegm  or  Water ,  Oil,  Spirit, 
Salt,  and  Earth  ;  each  of  which  is  found  to  contain 
Water . 

It  is  fuppofed  that  Spirits,  for  inftance,  cannot  be 
better  reprefented  than  by  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  of 
all  others  feems  freeft  from  Water  ;  yet  Helmont  af¬ 
firms,  it  may  be  fo  united  with  Water ,  as  to  become 
Water  itfelf.  He  adds,  that  it  is  materially  Water , 
only  under  a  fulphurous  Difguife.  According  to  him, 
in  making  Paracclfus's  Balfam-Samech,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  but  Sal  Tartari  dulcified,  by  diftilling  Spirit  of 
Wine  from  it,  till  the  Salt  be  fufficiently  faturated  with 
its  Sulphur,  and  till  it  fufters  the  Liquor  to  be  drawn 
off,  as  ftrong  as  it  was  poured  on  ;  when  the  Salt  of 
Tartar  from  which  it  is  diftilled,  has  retained  or  de¬ 
prived  it  of  the  fulphurous  Parts  of  the  Spirits  of  Wine, 
the  reft,  which  is  incomparably  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Liquor,  will  turn  to  Phlegm.  Corrofive  Spirits, 
according  to  Mr.  Boyle's  Obfervation,  abound  in  Water  •, 
which ,  may  be  obferved  by  entangling  and  fo  fixing 
their  feline  Parts,  as  to  make  them  corrode  fome  pro¬ 
per  Bodies ;  or  elfe  by  mortifying  them  with  fome 
contrary  Salt,  which  will  turn  them  into  Phlegm. 

And  as  to  Salts,  Salt  of  Tartar  well  calcined,  being 
laid  to  liquify  in  the  Air,  will  dcpofite  on  Earth  ;  and 
if  it  be  then  committed  to  Diftillation,  will  yield  a  con- 
fiderable  Quantity  of  infipid  Water  infomuch,  that 
if  it  be  urged  with  a  vehement  Fire,  the  Salt  will,  al- 
moft,  all  vanifh,  and  nothing  feline  remain,  either  in 
Water  or  the  Earth.  Whence  Helmont  concludes,  that 
all  Salts  may  be  converted  into  Water  ;  add  that  Sea- 
Salt,  recovered  from  its  own  acid  Spirit,  and  Oil  of 
Tartar,  refolves  into  Water ,  as  much  as  into  Oil  of 
T  artar. 

Laftly,  Oils  run  in  great  Meafure  into  Water  •,  and 
it  is  probable,  as  they  pretend,  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
verted  wholly  into  the  lame. 

My  own  Sentiment  on  this  Subject,  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  either  of  thefe  Authors  for  I  neither  be¬ 
lieve  with  BafiU  Valentine ,  Van  Helmont ,  Newton ,  &c. 
that  Water  is  the  common  Matter  of  all  Bodies  nor 
with  Mr.  Boyle ,  that  all  Bodies,  indifferently,  can  be 


fery  for  the  Support  of  Vegetables,  ftoatinJ  r  ncccf 
ly  in  thofe  aqueous  Particles,  uiherine  °ntlnu^ 
with  it,  either  in  Animals,  Vegetable/  ,along 
perpetual  Circulation  through  the  Pores  of  H  r  its 
ferent  Subftanccs,  in  a  greater  Quantity  tk  0fedlT' 
ther  Matter  ;  Water  muft  consequently  b-  ^  °' 
nant  in  them,  but  not  fo  as  to  abforb  all^h  °mi ' 
ftances,  or  metamorphife  them  into  itsoiv^ 
wife  none  of  thole  Bodies  would  ever  be  k/’  ?^cr~ 
Perfection,  or  fubfift  long  j  fince  we  fee  ft  -t0 
Experience,  that  thofe  Bodies  where  Water  iSn  a? 
nant,  either  in  Animals,  Vegetables,  &c  are  l’’ 
in  a  cacochimous  State,  and  inclining 
Diffolution.  °  Ward 


fined  by  Ariftotk,  Lib.  2,  de  general,  if  "Z 1“*' 

an  Eleinent  cold  and  dry :  Which  Definirlnn 

the  two  Qualities  of  the  Earth,  for 

and  dry.  J  Co-“ 


Des  Cartes,  4 part,  princip.  num.  i4an<h  enm 
pofes  the  Earth  of  Particles  of  the  third  Elmm 
wrapp’d  in  together.  Gajjendi ,  Sett,  1,  PUC  Lj'b  J 

de  quali t.  rerum, .  c.  7.  teaches,  with  the  Epicures 
that  it  confiils  of  hooked  Atoms  adhering  mutually  to 
one  another.  The  one  and  the  other’s  Opinion  an 
fwers  very  well  the  Idea  which  we  fhould  form  to  our- 
feives,  that  the  Earth  is  compos’d  of  fix’d  and  folid 
Particles  ;  but  if  thofe  Particles  be  compos’d  of  hook¬ 
ed  Atoms,  as  the  Epicureans  pretend,  or  rather  of 
fmaller  Particles,  divifible  in  indefinimn,  as  Bes  Cartes 
imagines,  is  what  cannot  be  eafily  determined. 

Rohault  is  of  Des  Cartes' s  Sentiment,  that  the  E.irth 
is  compofed  of  Particles  of  the  third  Element,  which 
are  no  otherwife  different,  fays  he,  from  thofe  which 
compofe  the  Spots  obferved  in  the  Sun,  but  in  that  thofe 
which  compole  the  Earthy  are  narrower,  united  and 
tied  together,  and  therefore  compofe  a  Body  thicker 
and  more  compadt.  And  that  as  thofe  Parts  of  the 
third  Element  are  of  irregular  Figures,  and  therefore 
capable  but  of  a  very  irrgular  Connexion  and  Compo- 
fition  $  hence  proceed  all  the  Inequalities  which  we 
fee  in  the  Earth. 


EMBASSAD  0  R. 


EMBASSADOR,  or  Ambassador  (from 

the  corrupt  Latin  Slmbafciatoi\  form’d  of  Am - 
latttts ,  an  old  Word  borrow’d  from  the  Gauls ,  lig- 
nifying  Client,  Servant,  Domeftick,  or  Officer)  is  a 
publick  Miniflcr,  fent  from  one  fovcrcign  Prince,  as 
a  Reprefcn tative  of  his  Perlon,  to  another,  or  to  fome 
great  Rcpublick. 

Embassadors,  arc  either  Ordinary ,  or  Extraor¬ 
dinary. 

Embassador  ///  Ordinary ,  is  he  who  rcfulcs  fta- 
tcdly  in  the  Court  of  another  Prince,  to  maintain  a 
mutual  good  Underftanding,  look  to  the  Intereft  of 
his  Mailer,  and  cranfadt  fucJi  Affairs  as  may  occur. 
Thefe  Embajfadors  are  but  of  modern  Invention  :  It 
is  not  above  200  Years  ago,  fince  they  were  firft  heard 
of  j  till  then,  all  Embafj'adors  were  Extraordinary,  and 
retired  as  loon  as  they  had  difpatch’d  the  Affair  they 
were  fent  upon. 

Embassador  Extraordinary ,  is  he  who  is  fent  to 
a  Prince’s  Court  on  fome  particular  and  emergent  Oo 
cafion  ;  as  to  conclude  a  Peace,  or  Marriage  ;  make 
a  Compliment,  or  the  like. 

Indeed  there  is  no  cffential  Difference  between  Or- 
dinary  and  Extraordinary  Embajfadors ,  their  Errand  is 
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all ;  and  they  equally  enjoy  all  the  Privileges  and  Pre¬ 
rogatives,  which  the  Laws  of  Nations  decree. 

The  VVifdom  and  Prudence  of  a  Prince,  appears  in 
the  Choice  he  is  pleas’d  to  make  of  his  Embapiiors 
for  foreign  Courts,  for  on  that  Choice  depends  oltcn 
the  whole  Succefs  of  his  Entcrprizes,  Negotiations, 
&c.  and  from  it  his  Crown  receives  cither  an  Addi¬ 


tion  of  Luftrc,  or  its  Radiancy  fuffers  an  Eclipfe. 

No  other  human  View  or  Confidcration,  fliould  en¬ 
gage  a  Prince  to  prefer  his  Subjcft  to  that  eminent 
Port,  but  the  perfedt  Knowledge  lie  lias  of  Ids  great 
Capacity,  approv’d  Fidelity,  and  Zeal  for  the  In terea 
of  his  Nation,  and  the  Glory  of  his  Prince;  Bntlb 
Fortune,  Favour,  &V.  ought  to  be  fet  alkie,  when 
not  fupportccl  witli  pcrfonal  Merit,  profound  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  a  great  Dexterity  in  the  Management  0 
foreign  Affairs.  It  is  true,  that  Birth  and  fortune  can 
much  contribute  towards  fupporting  the  Honcmi  0 
the  Prince  the  EmbaJJ'ador  rep refen ts;  but  thole  two 
Qualities,  without  Capacity,  will  never  make  his  Ne¬ 
gotiations  fuccccd  ;  the  Perfon  of  an  Embafftulof  ^ 
great  Figure  he  makes  may  be  admired,  and  his  11 
ftrious  Birth  refpedted  ;  but  his  Want  of  Capaci  y, 
thougli  dilguifed  under  that  pompous  Appeal^1  ^ 
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vi]l  be  defpis’cl.  'The  Court,  fuch  an  Embajfador  is 
fent  to,  will  confefs  that  the  Prince  could  not  make 
Choice5 of  a  more  illuftrious  Perfon,  to  give  a  grand 
Idea  to  a  foreign  Nation  of  his  Grandeur  and  Glory, 
but  will  conclude,  perhaps,  from  the  Want  of  Capa¬ 
city  in  the  Minifter,  that  the  Mafter  himfelf  is  not  a 

Solomon. 

princes  often  repofe  themfelves  in  the  Choice  of 
their  Embajfador s  to  foreign  Courts,  on  a  Prime  Mi - 
vifter  or  Favourite  ;  fo  that  it  happens  fometimes, 
that  no  other  Qualities  are  required  in  the  Embajfa¬ 
dor  but  a  fervile  Complaifance,  to  execute  without 
the  leaft  Reludlancy,  the  Orders  of  the  Minifter,  and 
follow  blindly  his  Didlates ;  fo  that  an  Embajfador  is  ra¬ 
ther  too  often  (at  leaft  in  this  prefent  Age)  the  Tool  of  a 
Minifter,  or  a  meer  Machine,  whereof  a  Prime  Mi¬ 
nifter,  or  Favourite,  is  a  Mafter  Spring,  than  the 
Reprelentative  of  a  Crown  Head.  I  could  even  go 
farther,  and  fay,  that  fometimes  Embajfador s  are  but 
the  Bankers,  or  rather  Agents  ofMinifters,  or  Favou¬ 
rites,  employ’d  only  to  remit  to  them,  the  infamous 
Price  they  have  fet  at  the  Honour  of  the  King  their 
Mafter,  and  the  Intereft  and  Security  of  his  Subje&s. 
And  as  no  Perfon  of  Merit  and  Diftintftion,  would  ac¬ 
cept  of  fuch  Employment,  it  is  not  furprizing  if  Em - 
baffles  are  fo  often  filled  up  with  Wretches,  who  are 
not  only  a  Scandal  to  their  Character,  but  even  to 
the  Country  where  they  are  born..  It  is  true,  that  as 
they  have  not  a  true  Notion  of  the  Eminency  of  their 
Poft,  which  cannot  be  fupported  without  vaft  Ex- 
pences  ;  a  Minifter,  by  lending  them,  faves  and  put 
in  his  Pocket,  half  of  what  he  fliould  be  obliged  to 
give  to  another,  who  would  do  Honour  both  to  his 
Prince  and  to  himfelf. 

But  is  it  fo  neceffary  then,  that  an  E7)ibajfador 
Ihould  be  a  Perfon  of  fo  much  Merit  ?  Has  he  any 
Thing  elfe  to  do,  but  to  live  Iplendidly,  keep  a  mag¬ 
nificent  Equipage,  (i.  e.  a  vaft  Number  of  Servants 
in  Livery,  to  crowd  behind  his  Coach  when  he  goes 
out,  and  feveral  Sets  of  beautiful  Horfes)  to  appear  of¬ 
ten  at  Court,  to  treat  often  the  Secretaries  of  States, 
and  other  Officers  of  the  Crown ;  to  affedt  a  certain 
Gravity,  and  fpeak  in  Monofyllablcs,  and  with  Cir- 
cumfpedtion*  to  make  People  believe  that  he  is  afraid 
to  betray  his  Secret,  though,  perhaps,  at  the  fame 
Time,  he  is  Mafter  of  none;  and  to  be  always  upon 
the  qui  vive, ,  left  forne  other  Minifter,  Ihould  in  pub- 
lick  Affemblies  or  Ceremonies,  take  the  Precedency 
of  him  ? 

I  muft  confefs,  that  if  thefe  were  all  the  Duties  of 
an  Embajfador ,  a  Perfon  of  Merit  would  fcorn  the 
Charade r ;  but  they  arc  of  a  quite  different  Kind,  and 
every  one  of  fuch  Confequcncc,  that  he  who  negledls 
even  the  leaft  of  them,  forfeits  his  Chara&cr  and  Ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  if  the  moft  effential,  his  Fidelity  to  his 
Prince,  and  confequently  his  Life. 

I  reduce  all  the  Duties  of  an  Embajfador ,  to  three 
Chiefs  or  Articles,  viz.  his  Duties  to  himfelf  as  an 
Embajfador  ;  his  Duties  to  tiic  Prince,  wliofe  Perfon 
lie  has  the  Honour  to  reprefent  at  a  foreign  Court ; 
and  his  Duties  to  his  own  Nation. 

The  Duties  of  an  Embajfador  to  himfelf,  and  in 
which  his  Honour,  Credit,  and  Reputation  are  chief¬ 
ly  intereftccl,  confift  in  rend  ring  himfelf  worthy  of 
the  great  Truft  repofed  in  him,  by  ftudyingwith  an  in¬ 
defatigable  Affiduity,  all  the  moft  intricate  Rules  of 
his  Art ;  that  he  may  be  capable  to  condudl  a  Nego¬ 
tiation  with  Prudence  ancl  Dexterity,  and  to  avoid 
being  furpriz’d  by  the  captious  Evalions,  Subterfuges, 
Ambiguities,  and  other  Crafts  of  the  foreign  Mi miters 
lie  treats  with  ;  knowing  perfectly  well  the  Genius  of 
thofu  Minifters,  their  Character,  the  Motives  they  arc 
ftfluated  by,  what  can  moft  influence  them,  ancl  the 
teal  Signification  of  all  tiic  Terms  us’d  in  Negotiations 
or  Treaties ;  left  through  Want  of  Knowledge,  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  Dexterity,  he  fliould  be  Jed  to  tranladl 
Jjy  Thing  contrary  to  his  Iiiftrudlions,  again  ft  the 
.  ,ory  of  iiis  Prince,  and  the  true  Intereft  of  his  Na¬ 
tion.  Which  makes  me  believe,  that  he  fliould  have 
very  well  ftudied  all  the  Negotiations,  Treaties,  &V. 
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which  at  different  Times,  and  in  different  Ages,  have 
been  carried  on,  or  concluded  between  both  Nations; 
make  his  Remarks  upon  them,  in  order  to  imitate  as  - 
much  aspoffible,  thc>fe  of  his  Prcdeceffors,  who  have 
carried  on  a  Negotiation  with  moft  Dexterity,  and  to 
the  greateft  Advantage  ;  and  to  avoid-  the  Mifcarria- 
ges  and  Blunders  of  others.  He  fliould  alfo  perfectly 
well  underftand  the  true  Intereft  of  the  feveral  Courts 
of  Europe  ;  but  more  particularly  of  his  own,  and  of 
thofe  he  treats  with  ;  diat  when  in  Competition,  lie 
may  not  fuffer  any  Incroachnients  on  thofe  of  his 
Prince,  in  the  Treaties  he  negotiates  for  him  with  fo¬ 
reign  Princes  *,  nor  condefcend  to  any  new  Pretences, 
which  have  not  the  Sandtion  of  former  Treaties  ;  nor 
fuller  that  any  old  and  oblolete  ones  fliould  be  flatted 
up,  which  have  been  decided  either  in  the  Field,  or 
in  the  Cabinet,  or  at  a  Congrcfs  ;  though  he  muft  do 
it  himfelf  with  Rcfolution  and  Courage,  if  he  has 
Orders  to  do  it. 

His  principal  Occupation,  is  to  ftudy  the  Genius  of 
the  Prince  he  is  lent  to,  and  efpccially  that  of  his  Mi¬ 
nifters  or  Favourites ;  if  they  be  well  vers’d  or  not  in 
Politicks,  that  he  may  take  all  the  Advantage  he  can 
of  their  Ignorance,  or  W ant  of  Capacity  ;  if  haughty, 
that  he  may  behave  with  a  certain  becoming  and  no¬ 
ble  Pride,  as  not  to  be  daunted  by  their  Irifolence ;  if 
they  be  perfidious  enough  to  facrifice  the  Honour  and 
Glory  of  their  Prince,  and  die  Welfare  of  their  Na¬ 
tion,  to  their  private  Intereft,  that  he  may  not  let  flip 
fo  favourable  an  Opportunity  of  procuring  fome  fignal 
Advantages  to  his  Country,  by  diftributing,  a  propos , 
certain  Sums  among  thofe  voracious  Minifters,  or 
avoid,  perhaps,  a  dellrudtive  War. 

If  any  very  great  Difficulty  arife,  between  him  andv 
the  Minifters  he  treats  with,  the  Determination  there¬ 
of  may  be  attended  with  fome  great  Confequences, 
he  ought  never  to  truft  to  his  own  Judgment,  but  muft 
have  the  Opinion  of  his  Court,  before  he  can  be  per- 
fuaded  to  agree  that  it  fliould  be  decided. 

He  muft  have  his  Emiffaries  every  where,  and  fpare 
neither  Care  nor  Money  to  be  informed  of  all  that 
paffes,  even  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Prince  if  poffible  ; 
that  no  Negotiations  fliould  be  carried  on  with  any  o- 
ther  Embajfador  without  his  knowing  it,  not  only  as 
foon  as  it  begins,  but  even  as  foon  as  fuch  a  Thing  is 
propos’d,  in  order  to  apprife  his  Court  of  it,  that 
they  may  fend  him  Inftru&ions  how  to  behave  in  fuch 
a  Conjuncture. 

Affability  fliould  be  the  Charadteri  flick  of  an  Em¬ 
bajfador  ;  for  when  People  arc  convinced  that  every 
Body  has  a  free  Acccfs  to  him,  and  that  he  receives 
all  Sorts  of  Pcrfons,  according  to  their  Rank  and  Con¬ 
dition,  with  a  great  deal  of  Complaifance,  they  are 
more  ready  to  refort  to  his  Houfc,  and  he  thereby  re¬ 
ceives,  often,  very  ufeful  Informations,  which  he  muft 
take  Ca'e  to  reward,  in  Proportion  to  the  Advantage 
he  thinks  he  can  make  of  it,  to  encourage  the  Infor¬ 
mer  to  continue  in  the  fame  Difpofition;  for  the  Ava¬ 
rice  or  Parcimony  of  Embajfador s,  or  other  Minifters, 
is  but  too  often  tiie  Caufe,  that  they  are  as  great  Stran¬ 
gers  to  all  that  paffes  of  any  Confequcncc  at  the 
Court  where  they  are  Embajfadors  or  Minifters,  as  if 
they  were  a  thoufand  Leagues  diftant  from  it.  For 
fear  of  Expences  they  keep  themfelves  fliut  up  in 
their  Houles,  and  will  even  fee  no  Body,  unlefs  he 
underftands  both  to  decline  his  Name,  ancl  trace  his 
Genealogy  ;  where  as  he  fliould  be  accefliblc  to  eveiy 
Body,  fincc  often  in  the  moft  common  Convcrfation, 
a  publick  Minifter  difeovers  or  learns  feveral  Things 
which  may  prove  beneficial  to  him  *,  neither  can  he 
learn  the  Genius  of  a  Nation  by  convcrfing  only  with 
Noblemen  or  Pcrfons  of  Diftindlion,  who  knowing 
how  to  behave  with  a  publick  Minifter,  feldom  life 
that  Freedom  with  him,  which  is  necefliivy  to  diicovcr 
the  real  Genius  of  a  Perfon  ;  they  even  nfredt  often  to 
be  as  taciturn  and  circumfpcdl  as  he  is  himfelf,  and  are 
always  afraid  of  fpcaking  too  much,  let  them  fpeak 
ever  fo  little  \  unlefs  it  be  in  publick  Fcafts  and  .Enter¬ 
tainments,  which  an  Embajfador  Ihould  give  often  to 
the  Nobility  nnd  Gentry,  and  that  in  a  lplcndid  Man- 
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ner ;  for  it  is  then,  when  elevated  with  Wine  and 
Mirth,  that  we  appear  fuch  as  we  are,  and  fee  afide 
all  Circumfpe&ion  and  Conilraint,  to  fpeak  freely 
what  we  think.  Servants  fhould  aJfo  be  entertain’d 
at  the  fame  Time,  by  thofe  of  the  Embajfadors ,  for 
as  their  Mailers  are  not  fo  circum£pe<5l  in  their  own 
Houfes,  as  they  are  Abroad  ;  and  that  there  are  but 
few  Servants,  who  have  not  that  bad  Quality  of  di¬ 
vulging  Abroad,  what  they  hear  in  their  own  Houle  ; 
thofe  of  an  Embajfador  may  learn  feveral  Things 
from  them,  which  may  be  of  Service  to  their 
Mailer. 

It  is  a  great  Difad  vantage  for  a  publick  Miniller, 
not  to  underlland  the  Language  of  the  Country  he  is 
fent  to,  for  unlefs  he  has  always  his  Interpreter  by 
him,  which  is  almoft  impolfible,  and  which  even,  is 
not  always  expedient  (lince  a  Miniller  is  more  upon  his 
Guard,  when  he  fpeaks  before  a  third  Perfon)  he  lofes 
feveral  very  favourable  Opportunities,  which  he  would 
hot  was  he  to  fpeak  the  Language  of  the  Country  ; 
befides  a  Conversion  carried  on  by  an  Interpreter  is 
not  fo  fubjedl  to  Millakes  and  Blunders,  as  one  with¬ 
out  it,  for  while  the  Interpreter  is  interpreting  to  one 
what  the  other  faid,  the  other  has  Time  to  refledl  on 
what  he  mull  fay  next.  Another  Inconveniency  is, 
that  the  Difcourfe  of  an  Embajfador ,  lofes  often  a  great 
deal  of  its  Strength  and  Energy  in  the  Mouth  of  an 
Interpreter,  either  becaufe  the  Interpreter  does  not 
know  how  to  explain  certain  Terms,  or  is  afraid  to  do 
it.  This  mull  be  faid  to  the  Honour  of  feveral  En- 
glijh  Noblemen,  who  have  been  fent  in  Embajfy  to  fo¬ 
reign  Courts,  as  the  Earls  of  Chefterfield ,  Harrington , 
Stair,  &c.  that  befides  their  great  Capacity,  and  Dex¬ 
terity  in  the  Management  of  publick  Affairs,  they 
ipeak  very  politely  feveral  Languages  *  and  therefore 
are  capable,  without  an  Interpreter,  to  treat  at  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe  j  when  as  a  French  Miniller,  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  feldom  underltands  any  other  Language  but 
his  own,  and  is  forced  to  borrow  another  Tongue  to 
exprefs  his  Sentiments  ;  efpecially  here  in  England ,  for 
although  they  fpeak  French  at  all  the  Courts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  there  are  fometimes  Minifters,  or  Secretaries  of 
State,  who,  like  the  French  Embajfador s,  underlland 
but  their  own  Mother  Tongue  ;  therefore  if  the  Em¬ 
bajfador  does  not  fpeak  that  Tongue,  he  mull  have  Re- 
courfe  to  an  Interpreter  ;  and  who  can  anfwer  for  the 
Fidelity  and  Secrecy  of  that  Interpreter,  who  is  feldom 
actuated  by  any  orher  Motives  but  thofe  oflntereft, 
and  often  born  Subject  of  a  Prince  whofe  Interefl  is 
diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  the  Embajfador  his 
Mailer  is  obliged  to  efpoufe  and  maintain  ?  Befides  it 
is  a  Sort  of  Honour  done  to  a  Nation,  and  a  lure  Mark 
of  the  Ellccm  a  Foreigner  has  for  her,  to  learn  her 
Language. 

Two  other  Qualities  very  eflential  to  an  Embajfador , 
are  Liberality  and  Magnificence  ;  not  that  I  would  ad- 
vife  a  publick  Miniller  to  ruin  himfelf,  and  his  Poftc- 
flerity,  to  ferve  a  Prince,  who  fometimes  forgets  the 
mofl  fignal  Services  (as  did  the  bravo  Marquifs  de 
Frcvf  Embajfador  in  England ,  from  the  late  King  of 
Sardinia ,  under  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  of  glorious 
Memory,  who  after  he  had  impair’d  his  Fortune,  to 
do  Honour  to  his  Prince,  during  his  Embafly,  was 
forced  at  Jail  to  go  ferve  the  late  King  of  Poland ,  to 
avoid  being  reduced  to  Beggary  in  his  own  Country) 
but  lie  fhould  lpcnd  all  lie  receives  from  his  Court,  and 
not  pocket  hall  the  Money,  as  is  the  Cultom  of  feveral 
modern  Embaffadors  ;  who  live  often  with  more  Parci- 
mony  than  a  private  Gentleman,  or  otherwife  contradl 
monftrou.s  Debts,  which  they  never  pay,  fometimes  to 
the  entire  Ruin  of  Trade/men,  and  to  the  Difgrace  of 
their  Charadcr,  and  the  Difhonour  of  the  Prince  they 
roprefenti  who  fhouIJ  punifli  withScvcrity  thofe  pub¬ 
lic!;  Opprcflbrs,  and  oblige  them  befides,  to  pay  thofe 
Debts  they  have  con  traded  in  foreign  Parts  j  or  pay 
them  JiimJeJf,  if  his  Miniller  is  not  in  a  Condition  to 
do  it. 


y,  not  only  ,  in  exccufmo-  , 

:e,  his  Inftruftions,  and  'tR?al ^  N 

is  Court,  but  likewife,  in  Jrs !,e  * 
-4  whatever,  either  of  Advnm^' buVe^Y 

ur,  or  Interefl: ;  for  it  is  the  moft  mW?'?*  Ho- 
i  a  Crime  abhorred  and  detefted 


In  his  Fidelity,  not  only. in  executing 
with  Diligence, 
ceives  from  his 

Temptation  whatever,  either  of  Adv- 
nour. 

and  «  icu  ana  aeteited  bv  nil 

even  by  thofe  who  attempt  to  bribe  an 

him  to  betray,  not  only  the  Prince  hk M*' for 
likewife  a  whole  Nation  (fince  the  Intereft  of er*  ^t 
Honour  of  both  are  infeparable)  on  anv  an<* 

fiderations.  His  Fidelity  mull  be  even  f0  f  ^0n‘ 
as  to  refufe,  or  rejedt  with  Scorn,  the  ican-Cp  puloils5 
tion  or  Prefent  from  a  foreign  Prince,  whirK 
authorifed  by  the  Cullom  of  Nations  left  tK  not 
Ihould  contract  fome  Obligations  contrary 

nour ;  fince  a  public!;  Miniller,  who  behaves  , 
Circumfpedlion  and  Integrity,  is  admir’d 
and  even  gains  the  Confidence  of  thofe  wk*  ed’ 
have  an  Inclination  to  bribe  him.  As  foon  as 
on  him  the  Character  of  an  Embaffador  , 

Interefl  of  the  Prince  he  reprefents,  his  own  •  and 
but  an  ignorant  and  llupid  Scoundrel,  would  ben 
fuaded  to  betray  his  own  Interefts  ?  And  who  would 
attempt  to  perfuade  him  to  it,  but  thofe  who  areca 
feious  of  his  Ignorance,  Stupidity,  or  Knavery* 
There  have  been,  however,  but  too  often  fuch 

Hers,  who  have  carried  on  that  infamous  Commerce  of 

felling  the  Glory  of  their  Prince,  and  the  Welfare  of 
whole  Nation,  for  ready  Money,  with  fuch  Craft,  that  all 
the  while  they  were  treating  with  the  Pur  chafers,  they 
lulled  their  Prince  afleep  in  fo  dangerous  a  Security 
that  he  could  not  be  awaken’d  ;  till  v/hen  it  had  not 
been  much  Matter  if  he  had  fiepc  for  ever.  For  it  is 
as  great  a  Fault  in  a  Prince,  to  repole  himfelf  entirely 
on  the  Fidelity  and  Integrity  of  his  Emkjjhdcr  (unlefs 
he  knows  by  a  long  Experience  that  he  is  not  to  be 
bribed)  as  it  is  to  millrull  it  too  much;  thoughhe 
feldom  runs  any  Rifque  on  that  Account,  when  he  em¬ 
ploys  in  his  Embajfies ,  Perfons,  who  have  their  Capa¬ 
city  and  Experience,  illullrated  with  a  noble  Birth,  and 
a  polite  and  liberal  Education  *  but  what  can  he  cx- 
peft  when  he  has  the  Weaknefi,  or  dcfpicable  Com- 
plaifance,  to  promote  to  that  eminent  Pod,  Scoun¬ 
drels  ,  who  by  a  Caprice  of  Fortune,  are  iprang  from 
a  Dunghil,  and  have  neither  Merit,  Birth,  nor  Edu¬ 
cation  ?  Can  he  reafonably  exped,  that  thofe  who 
have  no  Principles  of  Honour  or  Honefty,  can  be 
a&uated  by  any  other  Motives,  but  thofe  of  a  fordid 
Interefl ;  or  that  thofe  who  have  never  been  tme  to 
any  Body,  will  begin  by  being  true  to  him,  in  a  Poll 
where  there  are  fo  many  Temptations  to  make  them 
falfe? 

The  Fidelity  of  an  Embajfador ,  or  other  publick 
Miniller,  depends  in  a  great  Part  on  his  Courage  or 
Refolution  ;  for  there  are  Perfons  not  to  be  gain’d  by 
the  mofl  confidcrable  Prefents  or  greateft  Promifa, 
who  for  Want  of  Courage  or  Refolution^  could 
be  intimidated  by  Menaces  and  ill  Uiage,  efpecially 
in  Fur  key  ;  and  there  is  as  much  Bravery  and  Great- 
ncis  of  Soul,  in  an  Embajfador' s  remaining  faithlul  to 
his  Prince  amidfl  thofe  Attacks,  as  there  is  in  a  Gene* 

ral  to  behave  gallantly  in  the  Field. 

A  becoming  and  noble  Complaiiimcc,  is  a  Quhty 
eflential  to  an  Embajfador ,  but  too  much  Mcekneis  is 
very  dangerous,  fince  an  eafy  Temper  is  almoft  a- 
ways  impofetl  upon  ;  the  one  gives  a  new  Luluc t° 
Iris  Character,  and  the  other  eclipfes  often  thebu  re 
it  has  already  ;  for  it  is  indifpenlabJy  ncce/Iaiy  ^ 
maintain,  with  a  noble  and  polite  Behaviour,  the 
fly  of  the  Prince  repre  fen  ted  by  die  End  am f 
that  I  would  have  an  Embajfador ,  infolcntaiulnaug  j  h 
and  claim  greater  Rcfpedl,  or  more  Deference 
is  due  to  him  i  or  make  every  Day  new  Attcmp  * 
extend  the  Grandeur  of  Iris  Prince,  farther  than 


to 


IA.LU1U  tut;  unmuuui  iiw  i  .  C  tlv\C 

juft  Limits  i  but  I  would  have  him  fo  jealous  ot  mat 

-  - - ~  Grandeur  (which  is  one  of  the  eflential  Dunes  4 

doit.  _  t  publick  MinUler)  as  not  to  fiiffer  by  his  too  y^ 

The  Duties  of  an  Embajfador  to  his  Prince,  are  very  Com plai lance,  the  lead  Incroachnients  to  be  ^ 
grear,  and  con  fill  chiefly  in  his  Fidelity  and  Secrecy,  it*,  nor  his  Prince  reviled,  or  mentioned  in 
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.  ,rnmins  his  Majefty,  even  by  another  Prince,  with- 
refenting  it.  He  mufl.  even  be  fenfible  of  the  leaft 
Affiont  offered  to  himfelf  as  an  Embajfador ,  fince  tlieyj 
on  the  Prince  he  reprefents  ;  avoiding  as  much  as* 
r  olftble  putting  himfelf  in  Compromife  with  other  Em- 
laJFadors,  where  he  thinks  he  may  be  expofed  to  fuch 
Affronts  v  and  when  he  meets  with  Affronts,  he  muft 
mftft  on  a  Satisfadion,  adequate  to  it,  both  from  the 
t  pjjnce  at  whofe  Court  he  is,  and  from  the  Principals 
of  the  Embajfador  who  has  given  the  Affront;  but  he 
muft  not  give  Occafion  by  his  bad  Condudt  to  thofe 
Affronts,  left  thereby  he  fhould  expofe  his  Court  to 
fome  very  great  Inconveniencies  ;  for  the  Imprudence 
of  Embajfadors  has  often  caufed  very  great  Differences 
amonCT  Princes,  and  fometimes  a  bloody  War.  If  the 
Affront  be  offered  by  the  Prince,  to  whom  he  is 
fent  Embajfador ,  or  by  his  Minifters,  he  muft  imme¬ 
diately  apprife  his  own  Court  with  it,  and  abftain  from 
appearing  in  Publick,  till  he  has  received  Orders  on 
that  Subjed,  either  to  afk  for  Satisfadion,  or  to  quit 
that  Court,  which  he  muft  never  do  of  his  own  Head. 

An  Embajfador  muft  never  reduce  his  Prince  to  the 
jsTeceffity  of  difapproving  his  Condud ;  and  if  he  does 
it  without  Caufe  (which  fometimes  happens)  he  may 
chance*  thereby,  to  lofe  his  Fortune,  but  not  his  Ho¬ 
nour  ;  for  if  he  has  followed  religioufly  his  Inftruc- 
tions,  the  Dilgrace  is  to  thofe  who  gave  fugh  In- 
ftruftions,  and  not  to  the  Perfon  who  was  charged  with 
them,  and  whofe  Duty  it  was  to  execute  them  punc¬ 
tually,  tho*  perhaps  he  knew  at  the  lame  Time,  that 
they  were  not  very  agreeable  to  Honour  and  Equity  : 
For  in  not  doing  it,  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  Crime  ; 
and  in  doing  if,  he  cannot  be  refleded  upon  as  having 
afted  difhonourably,  fince  he  is  but  the  Interpreter  of 
his  Prince,  or  of  his  Minifters. 

An  Embajfador  muft  alfo  be  very  jealous  of  all  the 
Privileges,  Franchifes,  Immunities,  &c.  granted  to 
him  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  render  all  that 
belong  to  him  facred  and  refpedable,  and  his  Houfe 
a  Sandluary,  which  cannot  be  violated  with  Impunity ; 
he  is  obliged  to  (hew  himfelf  fenfible  to  the  Infults  of¬ 
fered  to  his  Dorn  eft  icks  (when  they  are  not  the  Aggref- 
fors)  as  if  they  were  offered  to  himfelf ;  and  no  Prince 
is  to  fuffer,  under  any  Confideration  whatever,  that 
his  Subjeds  fhould  mal-treat  an  Embajfador ,  or  his 
Servants,  or  affault  his  Houfe  ;  otherwife  he  may  very 
juftly  exped,  that  his  will  be  ufed  in  the  fame  Manner 
in  another  Country  ;  and  as  none  but  the  Rabble  are 
guilty  of  fuch  Diforders,  they  fhould  never  be  fuffered 
to  efcape  unpunifhed.  Neither  are  thofe  Scurrilities 
vomited  in  certain  Countries  againft  publick  Minifters, 
to  be  tolerated  ;  for  if  the  Perfon  of  the  Embajfador 
is  dcfpicable,  his  Charader  is  honourable  and  claims 
our  Refpeds.  But  an  Embajfador  ought  not  to  a- 
bufe  his  Privileges,  Franchifes,  nor  make  his 
Houfe  a  Den  of  Thieves,  Robbers,  or  Bankrupts, 
nor  fuffer  his  Servants,  under  that  Pretence,  to  grow 
infolcnc,  and  concrad  Debts  with  a  premeditated  Dc- 
%n  never  to  pay  them. 

The  Negotiations  of  an  Embajfador  and  his  Cor- 
refpondcnces  with  his  Court  cannot  be  carried  on  with 
too  much  Secrecy ;  on  which  depends  often  the  whole 
■Succcfs  of  a  Negotiation  *,  which  when  it  takes  Vent, 
is  cither  thwarted  or  interrupted,  or  entirely  difap- 
pointed  by  the  Minifters  of  other  Princes.  Therefore 
Jin  Emba  jfador  lhould  always  be  very  cautious  whom 
intrufts  with  his  Affairs ;  or  rather  fhould  never  in- 
truft  any  Body  clfe  with  them  (if  polfible)  but  himfelf 
and  the  Minifters  he  treats  with.  Not  even  his  own 
Secretary,  if  lie  be  not  of  an  approved  Fidelity ;  as  for 
his  Difpatchcs,  he  fhould  always  write  thole  of  any 
bonfequcnce  himfelf,  and  fend  them  by  a  Courier  of 
his  own  ;  without  milling  them  to  the  publick  Poft, 
or  in  the  Packet  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  And  as  So¬ 
ciety  can  much  contribute  to  that  Secrecy,  an  Em* 
f’jfador  cannot  be  too  much  upon  his  Guard,  especially 
‘n  thofe  publick  Fcafts  he  is  often  invited  to,  leaft  his 
^Cl'ut  fhould  evaporate  with  the  Fumes  of  the  Wine. 

It  is  a  grofs  Error  to  imagine,  that  the  Secrecy  of  an 
kwhjfador,  is  founded  chiefly  on  Diffunulation  and 


Falihood  two  Vices  which  are  contrary  even  to  the 
Notion  we  have  of  an  honeft  Man,  much  more  to  the 
noble  Charadter  of  an  Embajfador ;  for  as  no  Body  can 
oblige  him  to  difclofe  his  Secret,  he  has  no  Occafion  to 
have  Recourfe  to  fo  fcandalous  Means  to  dilguife  it; 
and  if  he  cannot  fpeak  as  he  thinks,  he  ought  not  to 
lpeak  at  all;  nor  advance  a  Falihood,  becaufe  he  is 
not  permitted  to  fay  the  Truth;  Though  feveral  Em* 
bajfadcrs  and  other  publick  Minifters,  -  are  bf  a  con-4 
trary  Opinion,  and  by  often  repeated  Ads  have  con- . 
traded  fo  ill  an  Habit  of  DifFembling,  that  they  cannot 
help  doing  it,  even  in  the  molt  indifferent  Things* 
which  have  not  the  leaft  Relation  to  their  Affairs  as 
publick  Minifters ;  fo  that  it  is  a  common  Opinion* 
that  we  ought  to  underftand  the  Words  of  an  Embap . 
fador ,  in  a  Senfe  quite  contrary  to  his  real  Meaning* 
i.  e.  that  when  he  promifes  fomething,  it  is  with  the 
Defign  of  never  accomplilhing  his  Promife  j  which 
in  any  Body  elfe  but  a  Statefman,  would  be  a  very 
fcandalous  Charader.  I  don’t  fpeak  here  by  Sup  por¬ 
tion;  for,  during  the  feveral  political  Tranladions  I  have 
been  engaged  in,  before  I  was  reduced  to  the  unhappy 
Condition  of  an  Author,  I  have  met  with  publick  Mi¬ 
nifters  of  that  Stamp  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time  pitied  the 
Fate  of  the  Princes  who  had  the  Imprudence  to  env 
ploy  them  ;  for  as  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
few  (but  thofe  to  whom  they  are  not  perfedly  known) 
care  to  apply  to  them*  and  thereby  feveral  Opportu-4 
nities  are  loft,  which  Minifters  of  a  fairer  Charader* 
had  rendered  advantageous  to  the  Prince  their  Matter* 
If  a  publick  Minifter  has  not  Prudence  and  Circumfpec. 
tion  enough  to  keep  his  Secret  without  ufing  of  Difti- 
mulation  or  Falihood,  it  is  a  Sign  of  the  Weaknefs  of 
his  Underftanding  ;  and  confequently  he  is  not  fit  for 
an  Employment  of  fo  great  a  Truft. 

The  Difiimulation  I  mean,  here,  though  I  feenl  ttf 
diftinguilh  it  from  Falihood,  is  nothing  elfe  in  Reality 
but  Falihood,  and  Impofture ;  « for  there  is  another 
Kind  of  Diflimulation,  which,  far  from,  being  a  Vice  in 
a n  Embajfador^  is,' on  the  contrary,  a  Quality  efiential 
.  to  his  Charader ;  fuch  as  affeding  to  rely  entirely  on 
the  Probity,  Sincerity,  and  Candour  of  a  Minifter  of 
State  (whom  he  knows,  at  the  fame  Time;  to  want  all 
thofe  Qualities)  when  he  is  confcious,  that  by  ading 
otherwife,  and  difeovering  his  juft  Suspicions,  it  would 
prove  an  Obftacle  to  the  Precautions  he  defigns  to  take, 
againft  the  bad  Confeq.uences  the  Condud  of  fuch  it 
Minifter  towards  him  may  be  attended  with ;  obferving 
a  profound  Silence,  on  fome  Intrigues  carried  on  to  the 
Prejudice  of  the  Prince  his  Mafter,  till  he  has  taken 
the  neceffary  Meafures  to  make  them  mifeatryj 
when,  was  he  to  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  them; 
he  would  lofe  fome  fignal  Advantages  ;  pretending  to 
repofe  the  greateft  Confidence,  in  Perfons  whom  he 
knows  perfedly  well  to  be  Emifiarics  appointed  to 
entrap  him  ;  till  he  finds  a  favourable  Opportunity  to 
convince  them  effedually,  that  they  have  been  mifta- 
ken  in  their  Man,  as  well  as  in  their  Calculation  ;  and 
never  fulpeding  apparently  thofe  he  has  the  moft 
Reafon  to  fufped.  This  Sort  of  Diflimulation  is  lau¬ 
dable  in  an  Embajfador  or  publick  Minifter,  and  it  is 
almoft  impoflible  to  cany  on  a  Negotiation  without  it ; 
and  to  it  may  be  adapted  this  Proverb  fo  common 
among  Politicians,  Nefcil  regnare ;  qui  nefeit  djjfb 
mtdare. 

The  Duties  of  an  Embajfador  to  his  Country,  confift 
in  letting  flip  no  Opportunities  which  cgn  prove  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  it ;  afterting  its  Rights  and  Properties* 
infilling  on  a  Satisfadion  adequate  to  the  Injury  which 
may  chance  to  be  offered  to  it  by  other  Nations ;  and 

as  much  as  it  is  in  his  Power  the  Subjects  of 
!iis  Prince,  whom  the  Ncccflity  of  their  Affairs,  or 
Misfortunes  oblige  to  take  Sanduary,  or  travel  in  the 
Country  where  lie  is  an  Embajfador . 

An  Embajfador i  or  other  publick  Minifter*  ought 
not  to  ncgled  any  Thing,  while  in 'foreign  Parts, 
which  can  be  beneficial  to  his  own  Country,  either  by 
improving  their  Cuftoms,  or  Manners,  perfeding 
their  Manufadtires,  or  promoting  their  Commerce. 
Which  to  accompli fli,  as  it  is  itppoilibJe  he  Could  be 

*  every 
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every  where  himfelf,  he  fhould  always  have  in  his  Re¬ 
tinue,  Perfons  of  Knowledge,  Underftanding,  and- 
Experience,  to  frequent  the  different  Places  of  publick 
Refort,  where  there  is  any  Thing  to  be  learned,  every 
one  according  to  his  Capacity  and  Genius,  fome  at 
Court  or  in  the  polite  Aflemblies,  who  fhould  make 
their  Remarks,  on  the  Conduct  of  thofe  who  are  the 
moft  efteemed  for  their  good  Manners,  Politenefs, 
genteel  arid  noble  Behaviour,  &c.  Some  among  the 
Teamed,  where  they  can  make  new  Dilcoveries  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  *  viz.  in  Aftronomy,  Navigation, 
Geometry,  Geography,  &c.  others  in  the  Acade¬ 
mies  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  either 
Civil,  Military  or  Naval,  or  in  the  Houles  of  the  moft 
famous  Mailers,  in  any  of  thofe  liberal  Arts.  Others 
among  Merchants,  to  difcover,  if  pollible,  the  new 
Improvements  they  have  made  in  Commerce,  Navi¬ 
gation,  others  in  Docks  where  Ships  are  conftrucl- 
ed ;  and  others  in  the  Work-fhops  of  the  moll  famous 
Artificers,  in  all  the  Branches  of  the  mechanical  Arts. 
Thus  an  Etnbaffador  returns  to  his  own  Country  like  a 
diligent  Bee  to  its  Hive,  loaded  with  all  that  he  could 
gain  in  a  foreign  Climate  the  moll  proper  to  enrich  his 
own  ;  not  like  thofe  indolent  and  ufelels  ones,  who 
falfly  imagine  that  they  have  dilcharged  their  Duties, 
or  acquitted  themfelves  of  their  Employments,  when- 
they  have  been  introduced  to  two  or  three  Audiences 
of  Ceremony,  appeared  every  Day  at  Court  to  fill  up 
a.  Vacancy,  like  a  Cypher ;  treated,  and  been  treated 
by  the  Minifters  of  State,  with  whom,  perhaps,  they 
have  had  two  or.  three  private  Conferences  during 
three  or  four  Years  of  an  Embajjy ,  which  has  been  of 
no  other  Service  to  one’s  Country,  than  to  lpend  in 
Ihow  a  confiderable  Sum,  which  had  been  better  ap- 
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there  is  always  a  confiderable  Sum  ,n 
to  their  Embajfadors,  and  by  the  K b?  Prince 
"articular,  to  relieve  their  Subtftf- Sr°f  Wt 
iut  this  Barbarity  of  the  French  -a  foreign  Part? 
to  the  natural  Genius  of  the  NatS  ^  fo 
Principles  of  the  antient  French  t°.1 

but  illuftrious  Perfons  were  fenr  ^  Reigns>  as  no5 

Palaces  was  a  Place  of  Refuge  for  ah  th  Emia^  thdr 
when  in  Diftrefs,  where 

Humanity,  Companion,  and  Tendernefl  r'™'1  th« 
commg  a  true  Nobility,  and  where  fo  ’  i°  'Vel1  be- 
Proteftion,  ’  and  Succom-s  of  ail  Kinrf  7  Ufcd  10  find 

from  the  Servants,  by  their  Matter^ nlT® 
them  afraid  of  approaching  the  Houfr  ?’  raalte 
whereof  are  always  fhut  to  Diftfofi  and  W  k  Dot> « 
is  true,  that  the  Extraftion  and  Educarin  T^'  It 
mfters,  is  often  as  modern  as  their  Man!  °  'hofeMi' 
Pnnciples  as  mean  as  their  Figure  a"dtllcir 
nor  receive  ieveral  of  the  Letters ' fenr  T  fVCn  wiU 
rliey  ihould  be  what  they  call  in  th!!  r  tJlem> 
cant  Letters,  but  thofe  fent  in  a  publick  fflendi- 
then,  if  the  Letter  chance  to  be  a  l'  a er;  for 
they  can  refufe  to  fee  the  Perfon  °ne ’ 

Anfwer  ;  which  they  could  not  do  fo  eafifo3  y  T 
fay,  with  a  better  Air,  when  ComohL  7  B°dy ;  or 

them  of  their  UnkindAefs,  that  the?  ™  2  to 

Comtoa,  they  have  mif.’d,  to  my  araf'fjj 

which  “  *3: 


plied  otherwife. 

An  Embaffador  ought  alfo  to  ufe  his  befl  Endea¬ 
vours  to  entertain  a  good  Underftanding  and  friendly 
Corrclpondence  between  his  Nation  and  that  he  is  fent 
to,  and  take  ofF,  if  polfible,  all  the  national  Preju¬ 
dices  which  fubfift  between  them,  and  are  ordinarily 
very  ill  founded.  If  they  are  two  trading  People,  to 
eflablifh  a  Commerce,  which  could  prove  advanta¬ 
geous  to  both,  deferves  likewife  the  Attention  of  an 
Embaffador  \  which  cannot  be  done  without  promoting 
the  Importation  ol  foreign  Commodities  into  his  own 
Country,  on  Terms  as  eafy  and  as  advantageous  to 
Foreigners,  as  he  will  have  the  Produft  of  his  own 

Country  exported  into  foreign  Parts,  without  affecting 
any  Partiality  on  cither  Side. 

But  the  Regard  of  an  Embaffador  for  the  Welfare  of 
his  Country,  muft  not  be  confined  to  its  Inhabitants, 
but  extend  to  all  his  Countrymen  found  among  thofe 
1  eople  to  whom  lie  is  lent  in  Embaffy ,  by  procuring 
to  them  all  the  Proteftion  granted  by  the  Law  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  not  fullering  that  they  fhould  be  injured 
or  prejudiced,  either  in  their  Lives,  Liberties,  or  For¬ 
tunes  \  fince  he  is  there,  in  Part,  to  appear  in  their 
Defence,  and  to  have  their  Grievances  redrefted  as 
iar  as  it  is  confident  with  the  Laws  of  the  Country : 

I  oi  they  arc  not  to  proteft  thole  who  offend  again (1 
thofe  Laws  ;  though  they  are  authorized  to  implore 
the  Clemency  ol  the  Prince  for  them,  when  they  are 
condemned  to  fome  Punilhment.  Let  it  be  laid  with- 


Father  Daniel  obferves,  that  under  the  amien 
of  France,  their  EmbaJfies  confifted  of  a  Body  or ,!? 

who  compofed  a  kind  of  Council :  Something  £ 

which  is  Hill  retamed  at -Treaties  of  Peace.  Thus  th! 

French  Embaffy  at  Nmeguen ,  for  the  Peace,  confifted 
of  three  Plenipotentiaries,  that  of  Utrecht  of  two,  (* 

At  Athens  the  Embajfadors -from  foreign  Princes  and 
States,  mounted  the  Tribune,  or  Pulpit,  ofthepub- 
hek  Orators  and  there  opened  their  Commiffion,  and 
acquainted  the  People  wtth  thdr  Bufinefs  and  Errand  - 
At  Rome,  they  were  introduced  to  the  Senate,  and  de- 
hvered  their  Commiffion  to  them .*  Among  us,  they 
make  their  Addrefs  immediately  and  foiely  to  the  Kino-. 

Athens  and  Sparta ,  fays  M  Tourreil ,  when  in  all 
their  Glory,  were  never  fo  delighted,  as  to  fee  and 
hear  a  Number  of  Embajfadors  in  their  Affemblies, 
filing  for  Proteftion,  or  Alliance  of  the  one  or  the 
other  State  ;  it  feemed  to  them  the  nobleft  Homage 
that  could  be  paid  them  ;  and  that  State  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  moft  Embajfies^  was  judged  to  have  the 
Advantage  over  the  other. 

Cicero  obferves,  that  the  Name  of  Embaffador  is  facrccf 
and  inviolable,  non  modo  inter  f odor m  jura ,  fed  dim 
inter  hojlium  tela  incolnme  verfatur.  We  read  that  David 
made  War  againft  the  Ammonites  to  revenge  the  Inju¬ 
ries  done  his' Embajfadors.  Alexander  put  the  Inhabi- 
bitants  of  Tyre  to  the  Sword,  for  having  infulted  his 
Embajfadors  ;  and  the  Youth  of  Rome ,  for  affronting 
the.  Embajfadors  of  Vallona ,  were  delivered  up  into 
their  Hands,  to  be  puniflied  at  Difcretion.  The 
Princes  ol  our  Times  are  not  fo  jealous  of  the  Honour 


.  -  - —  -  **•  AIHV.I  WiUl- 

out  Flattery,  and  to  the  immortal  Honour  of  the  Eng- 

5  q’!-  ti1,Cy  ^Vil}- ncver  ‘  ‘ -  «»*■  ^  ™  arc  nor  10 jguoib  u.  iuc 

]j.,:.ts  t0  j.i  .  ,r  ,  c.  ?w'  ubjedls,  in  foreign  of  then  Embajfadors,  or  rather  of  their  own  in  the 

Fv  ,7 !  •  i  „  Nations,  follow  their  laudable  much  refpedted  at  prefent,  nor  his  Peifon  fo  lhcrccl, 

manitv  ^for  their  thcmfc,^cs  tl,dr  In|Hi-  We  read  likcwfii-  of  EmbaffadreJJes.  Mdmm  the 

.7,™  L  ,nr ’n  yn,en.,n  pa>ts  ;  for  MarefchoJe  de  Gucbriant,  my  Grandmother  of  my  Mo 

tncy  not  only  rclufc  them  their  Affillancc  in  any  fV  1 

Perplexities  where  there  is  nothing  wanted  but  their 

Cicclit  and  1  lotcdion,  but  even  that  common  Relief 

giycn  to  Beggars  in  the  Streets,  when  reduced  to  an 


—  — -  IVWULCU  UJ  ill 

extreme  I  overt/.  1  hey  perpetrate  the  one  out  of  Bar 
banty  through  hear  of  diibbliging  a  Minidry;  and 
the  other,  through  Parcimony  or  Avarice  ;  though 

t 


Marefchalo  ac-  ^ateanam,  rny  urranumuuiti  wi  — 
ther’s  Side,  was  the  fir  ft,  and  perhaps  the  only  Woman 
fent  by  any  Court  in  Europe ,  m  quality  of  Embafjadreff 
Though  the  Count cfs  Coning [mark  was  font  by  that 
glorious  Prince  Augujhis  IF  the  late  King  of  PoimU 
to  Charles  XII.  the  late  King  of  Sweden  >  ahuolt  in 
the  fame  Quality,  but  could  not  fo  much  as  gain  A11 
Audience  from  his  SwedifJj  Majefly.  r 

A  c!  e i 
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Note  That  the  EmbaJJadors  of  Kings  fhould  never 
j  attend  at  any  publick  AfiTemblies,  Marriages,  In¬ 
terments,  or  other  Solemnities,  unlels  their  Mailers 
have  fome  Intereft  therein ;  nor  muft  they  go  in 
Mourning,  or  the  like,  on  any  Occafions  of  their 
own,  by  Reafon  they  reprefent  the  Perfon  of  their 
Princes,  and  muft  conform  and  keep  Pace  with 

them. 


Minifters  of  Princes  at  foreign  Courts,  are  alfo  of¬ 
ten  called  Envoys ,  and  Refidents. 

An  Envoy,  is  a  Perfon  fent  purpofely  to  negotiate 

fome  particular  Affair  with  a  foreign  Prince,  or  Re- 
publick. 

Envoys,  are  either  Ordinary,  or  Extraordinary-,  both 
Kinds  are  under  the  Protection  of  the  Laws  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  enjoy  all  the  Privileges  of  EmbaJJadors 
only  differing  from  them  in  this,  that  the  fame  Cere¬ 
monies  are  not  perform’d  to  them  at  their  Audience. 

The  Minifters  fent  from  the  Court  of  France ,  Eng¬ 
land,  See.  to  Genoa ,  the  Princes  of  Germany ,  and 
other  petty  Princes  and  States,  do  not  go  in  Quality 
of  EmbaJJadors ,  but  of  Envoys.  And  thole  fent  from 
one  great  Prince  or  State  to  another,  as  from  the  Kings 
of  France ,  England ,  See.  to  the  Emperor,  &c.  when 
the  Affair  they  go  upon  is  not  very  folemn  and  im¬ 
portant,  have  frequently  no  other  Character  but  of 
Envoys. 

Wicfort  obferves,  that  the  Quality  of  Envoy  Extra¬ 
ordinary  is  very  modern,  more  modern  than  that  of 
Refident  \  the  Minifters  inverted  therewith  at  lirft, 
took  on  them  moft  of  the  Airs  of  EmbaJJadors ;  but 
they  have  fince  been  thought  otherwife.  For  in  the 
Year  1639,  the  Court  of  France  made  a  Declaration, 
that  the  Ceremonies  of  conducting  Envoys  Extraordi¬ 
nary  to  their  Audience,  in  the  King  and  Queen’s 
Coaches,  with  divers  others,  fhould  no  longer  be 
p  radii  fed  to  Envoys.  S.  JuJliniani  the  firfl  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  from  Venice  after  this  Regulation,  offer¬ 
ed  to  cover  in  lpeaking  to  the  King,  but  it  was 
refufed  him  ■,  and  the  King  of  France  himfelf  decla¬ 
red,  that  he  did  not  expeCt  his  Envoy  Extraordi¬ 
nary  at  the  Court  of  Vienna ,  fhould  be  regarded  any 
otherwife  than  an  ordinary  Refident.  Since  which 
Time,  thefe  two  Kinds  of  Minifters  have  been  treated 


alike. 

Residents,  are  a  Clafs  of  publick  Minifters,  inferior 
to  EmbaJJadors  and  Envoys  who  manage  the  Affairs 
of  a  King  in  the  Court  of  a  Prince,  or  petty  State  ;  or 
the  Affairs  of  a  Prince,  or  petty  State,  in  the  Court 
of  a  King,  or  Prince.  Thus  the  King  of  England 
has  Refidents  in  the  Courts  of  Eledors,  and  other 
Princes  of  Germany  and  Italy  \  at  the  Rcpublicks  of 
Genoa  and  Lucca  and  they  reciprocally  have  Refi¬ 
dents  at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain.  Refidents ,  like 
all  other  publick  Minifters,  arc  under  the  Proted ion 
of  the  Law  of  Nations. 


Note ,  That  the  Ceremonies  pradifed  at  the  Admiffion 
of  EmbaJJadors ,  or  publick  Minifters,  to  a  Hear¬ 
ing,  is  called  Audience  i  to  which  they  are  conduct¬ 
ed  by  a  Perfon  of  the  Court  they  are  fent  to,  cal¬ 
led  the  Introdudor  of  EmbaJJadors ,  which  is  a  very 
eminent  Poll,  commonly  difeharged  by  a  Perfon  of 
an  extraordinary  Merit.  There  arc  publick  Au¬ 


diences,  and  private  Audiences  ;  firll  Audiences’ 
and  Audiences  of  Leave.  The  publick  Audiences 
are  always  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  Ceremony, 
and  the  private  ones  with  very  little,  or  none  at  all- 
An  EmbaJJador  is  always  conducted  to  his  publick 
Audience,  in  the  King  or  State’s  Coaches  he  is  fent 
to.  The  laft  publick  Audience  Lewis  XIV.  the 
late  King  of  France  gave,  was  to  Mehemet  Ri  Sabec, 
EmbaJJador  from  the  unfortunate  Sophy  of  Ferfia , 
depoled,  and  lacrilegioufly  murder’d,  by  the  Uftir- 
per  Mereweis.  The  King  receiv’d  him  in  the  great 
Hall  at  Verjailles ,  fetting  on  a  Throne  of  Silver, 
rais’d  from  the  Ground  by  feveralSteps  of  the  fame 
Metal',  having  at  his  Knees,  the  prefent  King 
Lewis  XV.  then  Dauphin  of  France,  and  environ¬ 
ed  with  all  his  Court,  each  of  both  Sexes  having  en¬ 
deavoured,  that  Day,  to  rival  one  another  in  Splen¬ 
dor  and  Magnificence  ;  for  one  would  have  imagin’d 
that  both  Mexico  and  Peru,  for  Gold  and  Silver, 
and  all  the  Indies ,  for  Diamonds  and  other  Jewels, 
had  been  exhaufted,  to  adorn  at  that  Time  the 
Court  of  France.  The  King  was  dreffed  then  in  a 
Suit  of  plain  Crimfon  Velvet >  but  the  Buttons  of  the 
Coat  and  Waiftcoat,  were  all  brilliant  Diamonds, 
valued  at  700,000  Pounds  Sterling  ;  and  die  Dau¬ 
phin,  then  an  Infant,  was  all  covered  with  Jewels. 

In  England,  Audience  is  given  to  EmbaJJadors  in 
the  Prefence  Chamber,  to  Envoys  and  Refidents  in  a 
Gallery,  Clolet,  or  any  Place  where  the  King  hap¬ 
pens  to  be.  At  their  Admiffion,  the  Way  in  all 
Courts,  is  to  make  three  Bows,  after  which  they 
cover  and  lit  down  ;  the  King  firll  covering  and  fit¬ 
ting  down,  and  giving  them  the  Sign  to  put  on 
their  Hats.  When  the  King  cares  not  to  have  them 
be  covered  and  fit,  he  continues  uncovered  himfelf^ 
and  (landing  all  the  while,  which  is  taken  as  a 
Slight,  and  an  Affront.  After  the  firll  Audience, 
it  does  not  look  well  to  be  too  hafty  in  demanding 
.  another.  At  Conjlantinople ,  Minifters  ufually  have 
Audience  of  the  Grand  Vizir  *,  in  his  Abfence  the 
Caimacan  admits  them  to  Audience  *,  though  they 
are  fometimes  introduced  to  diat  of  the  Grand 
Seignor. 

There  is  alfo  another  Kind  of  Minifters,  improper¬ 
ly  fpeaking,  called  Conjuls,  which  are  Officers  efla- 
blifhed  by  Virtue  of  a  Com  million  from  Kings  and 
other  Princes,  in  the  Ports  and  Factories  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  on  the  Courts  of  Africa,  Barbary ,  Spain,  and 
other  Countries  of  any  confiderabie  Trade  ;  to  facili¬ 
tate  and  difpatch  Bufinefs,  and  proted:  the  Merchants 
of  the  Nation.  Thefe  Coinmiffions  are  never  granted 
to  Pcrfons  under  the  Age  of  thirty  Years.  When  the 
Conjulate  is  vacant,  the  moft  antient  of  the  Deputies  of 
the  Nation,  are  to  difeharge  the  Functions  thereof, 
till  the  Vacancy  be  filled  up  by  the  King,  Prince,  or 
State. 

The  Conjuls  arc  to  keep  up  a  Correfpondencc'  with 
the  Minifters  of  England ,  refidingin  the  Courts  where¬ 
on  their  Conjulatcs  depend.  Their  Bufinefs  is  to  fup- 
port  the  Commerce,  and  the  Intereft  of  the  Nation  ; 
to  difpofc  of  the  Sums  given,  and  the  Prefen ts  made 
to  the  Lords  and  Principals  of  Places,  to  obtain  their 
Protedlion,  and  prevent  die  Infults  of  the  Natives  on 
the  Merchants  of  the  Nation. 


EMBROIDER  T. 


EMBROIDERY,  (from  the  French  Brodcrie , 
of  hr  odcr  to  embroider)  is  the  Art  of  enriching  of 
a  Cloth  or  Stulf,  by  working  divers  Figures  thereon, 
with  Needle,  and  Thread  of  Gold  and  Silver  •,  for 
that  clone  with  Silk,  Flax,  or  the  like,  is  not  now  cal¬ 
led  Embroidery  j  though  antiendy  and  properly,  the 
Word  denoted  all  Kinds  of  figuring  and  llourifliing. 

In  fad,  there  is  very  little  to  be  admired  in  an  Em- 

« 


broidery  clone  only  with  Thread  of  Gold,  or  Silver, 
but  the  Richnefs  of  the  Work  *  the  Beauty  whereof 
con  fills,  in  my  Sentiment,  in  its  being  diverfified 
with  Flowers,  &V.  of  various  Colours,  which  are  the 
more  beautiful,  and  llrikc  more  agreeably  the  Eye, 
the  better  they  are  fhaded,  and  the  more  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  natural.  For  an  Embroidery  of  this  Kind, 
does  not  only  confift  in  the  different  Sorts  of  Stitches* 

jo  Y  cither 
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either  Single,  Crofs,  Chain-Stitches,  employed  there¬ 
in,  but  likewife,  in  the  Mixture  of  the  different  Co¬ 
lours  ufed  to  give  the  different  Shades  neceflary  to 
perfect  the  Work,  and  render  it  beautiful  ;  in  which 
there  is  as  much  Skill  as  in  Painting,  and  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  Execution ;  for  it  is  a  great  deal  eafier  to 
place  the  Colours  with  a  Pencil,  for  Draperies,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Coloris,  (Sc,  than  with  a  Needle,  though  we 
fee  Pieces  of  Embroidery  in  this  Kind,  which  rival,  if 
not  excel  the  fineft  Pieces  of  Painting.  I  have  feen 
at  the  Abby  of  the  Bene  divine  Monks  of  St.  Vincent ^ 
at  Le  Mans,  in  France ,  as  beautiful  for  the  Hair  of 
the  Head,  the  Coloris,  Carnations,  Draperies,  (Sc. 
as  any  of  the  fineft  Pieces  of  Painting  done  by  the 
Titian,  though  all  done  with  Silk  and  a  Needle. 

Thefe  Pieces  of  Embroidery,  are  done  on  Silk,  each 
Piece  whereof  is  put  in  a  Frame,  as  tight  as  poffible, 
and  the  Defign  drawn  upon  it  afterwards  *,  though 
fome  draw  it  before  the  Silk  is  framed.  After  which 
the  Artift  fets  himfelf  to  work,  with  the  Piece  of 
Painting,  or  Print  he  is  to  copy,  before  him  ;  where¬ 
by  he  is  to  be  directed  in  the  Coloris,  Carnations, 
Draperies,  Shades,  (Sc .  beginning  always,  as  in  Paint¬ 
ing,  by  the  Heads,  if  there  be  any  Figures,  which 
miifl  be  done  as  well  as  all  other  Carnations,  with  the 
flatted:  Silk,  and  in  very  fmall  Stitches. 

The  Gold  or  Silver  Thread,  ufed  in  thefe  Sorts  of 
Works,  mull  be  chofen  the  bell,  and  tightefl  fpun, 
otherwife  it  is  fubjeft  to  fray,  which  is  a  very  great 
Difgrace  to  the  "W  ork. 

Though  Tapeft)y  is  feldom  brought  under  the  Arti¬ 
cle  Embroidery ,  neverthelefs,  as  I  confider  it  as  a 
Branch  of  that  excellent  Art  (either  pradtifed  with 
the  Needle  or  on  the  Loom)  and  even  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful,  FI1  place  it  here,  fince  it  cannot  be 
brought  under  a  more  proper  Head. 

Tapeftry  with  the  Needle,  is  done  upon  Canvas, 
finer  or  coarfer,  according  to  the  Finenefs  or  Coarfnefs 
whereof  the  Work  is  intended  to  be ;  on  which  is  drawn 
the  Defign  of  the  Work  with  a  Crayon  j  after  which, 
the  Artift  traces  flightly  with  a  worfted  Thread,  if 
the  Work  is  to  be  of  Wool,  all  the  Contours,  then 
frames  it  and  fets  himfelf  to  work ;  which  Work  con- 
fifts  in  fmgle,  double,  and  crofs  Stitches. 

Tapeftry  on  the  Loom,  being  more  curious,  and 
done  with  more  Expedition,  Pil  enter  into  a  more 
particular  Detail  of  its  Manufacture ;  informing  firft, 
the  Reader,  that  there  are  two  Kinds  of  Tapeftry ,  viz. 
T apeftry  of  the  high ,  and  the  low-warp ;  though  the 
Difference  is  rather  in  the  Manner  of  working,  than  in 
the  Work  itfelf,  which  is  in  EffeCt  the  fame  in  both; 
only  the  Loom,  and  confequently  the  Warps,  are 
differently  fituated ;  thofe  of  the  low-warp  being  pla¬ 
ced  flat,  and  parallel  to  the  Horizon  ;  and  thofe  on 
die  contrary  of  die  high-warp ,  ereCfced  perpendicularly. 

We  muft  endeavour  to  inform  ourfclves  how  both 
Kinds  are  work’d,  and  as  Tapeftry  of  the  high-warp 
is  the  moft  efteem’d,  we’ll  begin  by  examining  the 
Loom  it  is  made  upon,  which  is  placed  perpendicular¬ 
ly,  and  confifts  of  four  principal  Pieces ;  two  long 
Planks  or  Checks  of  Wood,  and  two  thick  Rollers  or 
Beams.  The  Planks  arc  fet  upright,  and  the  Beams 
acrofs  them,  one  a-top,  and  the  other  at  Bottom,  a 
Foot  diftance  from  the  Ground.  They  have  each 
their  Trunnions,  by  which  they  arc  fufpended  on  the 
Planks,  and  arc  turned  witli  Bars.  In  cacli  Roller  is  a 
Groove,  from  one  End  to  the  other,  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  a  long  round  Piece  of  Wood,  faftened  therein 
with  Hooks ;  its  Ufc  is  to  tic  the  Ends  of  the  Warp 
to  the  Warp ,  which  is  a  Kind  of  Worfted  ;  a  twilled 
woollen  Thread  is  wound  on  the  upper  Roller  ;  and 
the  Work  as  fail  as  wove,  is  wound  on  the  lower. 

Within  Side  the  Planks,  which  arc  feven  or  eight 
Foot  high,  fourteen  or  fifteen  Indies  broad,  and 
three  or  four  thick,  are  Holes  pierced  from  Top  to 
Bottom,  in  which  arc  put  thick  Pieces  of  Iron,  with 
Hooks  at  one  End,  ferving  to  fuftain  the  Coat-Stave : 
Thefe  Pieces  of  Iron  have  alfo  Holes  pierced,  by  put¬ 
ting  a  Pin  in  which,  the  Stave  is  drawn  nearer  or  fet 
farther  off ;  and  thus  the  Coats,  or  Threads,  are 

i 


ftretched  or  loofen’d  at  Plea-lure.  The  C 
about  three  Inches  Diameter,  and  runs  all  °th  t  Vc  13 
of  the  Loom  :  On  this  are  fixed  the  Coats  0  ^ 

which  make  the  Threads  of  th zWarp  croft  *  ,  rea^» 
It  has  much  the  fame  Effedl  here,  as  the  •  ^er- 
and  Treddles  have  in  the  common  Lonrn^l3Ve 
Coats  are  little  Threads  faften’d  to  each  ThrJ!i 
Warp ,  with  a  Kind  of  Hiding  Knot,  which  f  tJle 
Sort  of  March  or  Ring.  They  ferve  to  k  ^  3 
Warp  open,  for  the  Paffage  of  Broaches  wnnmf  m' 
Silks,  Woollen,  or  other  Matters  ufed  in  the  P'^ 

'tapeftry.  Laftly,  there  are  a  Number  of  jjttu 2 ;C,of 
of  different  Lengths,  but  all  about  an  Inch  D;  CCKs* 
which  the  W orkman  keeps  by  him  in  Bafkets  tcr* 
to  make  the  Threads  of  the  Warp  crofs  each  othe  ^ 
paffing  them  a-crofs  ♦,  and  that  the  Threads  thus"*  r 
fed,  may  retain  their  proper  Situation,. a  Pack-Thr 
is  run  along  the  Threads  above  the  Stick.  ^ 


The  Loom  thus  form’d  and  mounted  with  \ 
Warp,  the  firft  Thing  the  Workman  does,  is  to  dra 
on  the  Threads  of  this  Warp,  the  principal  Lines  or 
Strokes  of  the  Defign,  to  be  represented  on  the  Piece 
of  Tapeftry,  which  is  done  by  applying  Cartoons  made 
from  the  Painting  he  intends  to  copy,  to  the  Side  that 
is  to  be  the  wrong  Side  of  the  Piece,  and  then  with  a 
Black-Lead  Pencil,  following  and  tracing  out  the  Con¬ 
tours  .  thereof,  on  the  Threads  of  the  Right  Side  •  fo 
that  the  Strokes  appear  equally  both  before  and 'be¬ 
hind.  As  to  the  original  Defign  the  Work  is  to  be 
finilhed  by,  it  is  hung  up  behind  the  Worlunan,  and 
wound  on  a  long  Staff,  from  which  a  Piece  is  untol- 
rolled  from  Time  to  Time,  as  the  Work  proceeds. 

Befides  the  Loom  here  deferib’d,  are  requir’d  a 
Broach,  a  Reed,  and  an  Iron  Needle,  for  working  the 
Silk,  or  Wool  of  the  Hoof  within  the  Threads  of  the 
Warp.  The  Broach  is  of  hard  Wood,  7  or  8  Inches 
long,  and  two-thirds  of  an  Inch  thick,  ending  in  a 
Point,  with  a  little  Handle,  and  ferves  as  a  Shuttle, 
the  Silk,  Woollen,  Gold  or  Silver  to  be  us’d  in  the 
Work,  being  wound  on  it.  The  Reed  or  Comb,  is 
alfo  of  Wood,  eight  or  nine  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch 
thick  at  the  Back  ;  whence  it  ufually  grows  lefs  and 
lefs,  to  the  Extremity  of  the  Teeth,  which  are  more 
or  lefs  apart,  according  to  the  great  or  Jefs  Degree 
of  Finenefs  of  the  intended  Work.  Laftly,  the  Nee¬ 
dle  is  in  Form  of  a  common  Needle,  only  bigger  and 
longer.  Its  Ufe  is  to  prefs  clofe  the  Wool  and  Silks, 
when  there  is  any  Line  or  Colour  that  does  not 
fit  well. 

All  Things  being  prepar’d  for  the  Work,  and  the 
Workman  ready  to  begin,  he  places  himfelf  on  the 
wrong  Side  the  Piece,  with  his  Back  towards  the  De¬ 
fign  ;  fo  that  he  works  as  it  were  blind-fold,  feeing 
nothing  of  what  he  does,  and  being  obliged  to  quit 
his  Poll,  and  go  to  the  other  Side  the  Loom,  when¬ 
ever  he  will  view  and  examine  the  Piece,  to  correct  it 
with  his  preffing  Needle.  To  put  any  Silk,  Wool¬ 
len,  (Sc.  in  the  Warp ,  he  firft  turns  and  looks  at  his 
Defign  ;  then  taking  a  Broach  full  of  the  proper  Co¬ 
lour,  he  places  it  among  the  Threads  of  the  Warp* 
which  he  brings  acrofs  each  other  witli  his  Fingers,  y 
Means  of  the  Coats  or  Threads  faftened  to  the  Swl , 
which  he  repeats  every  Time  lie  changes  his  Colours. 
The  Silk  or  Wool  being  placed,  he  beats  it  with  us 
Reed  or  Comb,  and  when  lie  has  thus  wrought  in  c- 
vcral  Rows  over  each  other,  he  goes  to  fee  the 
fedl  they  have  ;  in  order  to  reform  the  Como  r 
with  his  Needle,  if  there  be  Occafion.  As  the  o 
advances,  they  roll  it  up  on  the  lower  Beam,  an 
roll  as  much  Warp  from  the  upper  Beam,  as  u 
them  to  continue  the  Piece  ;  the  like  they  do  o 
Defign  behind  them.  When  the  Pieces  are  Wide, 

ral  Workmen  may  be  employ’d  at  once. 


Note,  That  the  high-warp  tapeftry ,  on  ""jj 

flower  than  the  low-warp,  and  takes  anno 
the  Time  and  Trouble.  And  that  all  the 
the  Eye  can  ob ferve  between  the  two  Kin  >  ^ 
fills  in  this,  that  in  the  low-warp  there J 
Fillet,  about  one  twelfth  of  an  Inch  bi  »  > 
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ning  an  each  Side  from  Top  to  Bottom,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  high-warp. 


The  Loom,  or  Frame,  on  which  the  law -warp  Ta - 
toftr y  is  worked,  is  much  .like  that  of  the  Weavers : 
The  principal  Parts  thereof  are  two  ftrong  Pieces  of 
Wood,  forming  the  Sides  of  the  Loom,  and  bearing 
a  Beam  or  Roller  at  each  End  :  They  are  fuftained  at 
Bottom  with  other  ftrong  Pieces  of  Wood,  in  manner 
ofTreffels;  and  to  keep  them  the  firmer,  are  likewife 
fattened  to  the  Floor  with  a  Kind  of  Butcrefies,  which 
prevent  any  (halting,  tho’  there  are  fometimes  four  or 
live  Workmen  leaning  on  the  Fore-Beam  at  once.  The 
Rollers  have  each  their  Trunnions,  by  which  they  are 
fuftained  :  They  are  turned  by  large  Iron  Pins,  three 
Foot  long.  Along  each  Beam  runs  a  Groove,  where¬ 
in  is  placed  the  Wich,  a  Piece  of  Wood  of  about  two 
Inches  Diameter,  and  almoft  the  Length  of  the  Roller : 
This  Piece  fills  the  Groove  entirely,  and  is  fattened 
therein  from  Space  to  Space  by  wooden  Pins ;  to  the 
two  Wiches  are  fattened  the  ..two  Extremities  of  the 
Warp,  which  is  wound  on  the  further  Roller;  and 
the  Work,  as  it  advances,  on  the  nearer.  Acrofs  the 
two  Sides,  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  Loom,  pafTes  a 
wooden  Bar,  which  fiiftains  little  Pieces  of  Wood,  not 
unlike  the  Beam  of  a  Ballance :  To  thefe  Pieces  are 
fattened  Strings,  which  bear  certain  Spring-Staves, 
wherewith  the  Workman,  by  Means  of  two  Treddles 
under  the  Loom  whereon  he  fees  his  Feet,  gives  a  Mo¬ 
tion  to  the  Coats,  and  makes  the  Threads  of  the 
Warp  rife  and  fall  alternately.  Each  Loom  has  more 
or  fewer  of  thefe  Spring-Staves,  and  each  Staff  more 
or  fewer  Coats,  as  die  Tapejiry  confifts  of  more  or  fewer 
Threads. 

The  Defign  or  Painting  the  Workman  is  to  follow, 
is  placed  underneath  the  Warp ;  where  it  is  fuftained, 
from  Space  to  Space,  with  Strings,  by  which  the  De¬ 
fign  is  brought  nearer  the  Warp . 

The  Loom  being  mounted,  there  are  two  Inftru- 
ments  us’d  in  working  it,  viz .  the  Reed  and  the  Flute. 
The  Flute  does  the  Office  of  a  Weaver’s  Shutde :  It 
is  made  of  a  hard  polifhed  Wood,  three  or  four  Lines 
thick  at  the  Ends,  and  fomewhat  more  in  the  middle, 
and  three  or  four  Inches  long.  On  it  are  wound  the 
Silks,  and  other  Matters  to  be  ufed  as  the  Woof  of 
the  tapejiry.  The  Comb,  or  Reed,  is  of  Wood  or 
Ivory ;  it  has  ufually  Teeth  on  both  Sides  ;  it  is  about 
an  Inch  thick  in  the  middle,  but  diminifhes  each  Way 
to  the  Extremity  of  the  Teeth  :  It  ferves  to  beat  the 
Threads  of  the  Woof  clofe  to  each  other,  as  faft  as  the 
Workman  has  patted  and  placed  them  with  his  Flute 
among  the  Threads  of  the  Warp. 

The  Workman  is  feated  on  a  Bench  before  the 
Loom,  with  his  Breaft  againft  the  Beam,  only  a  Cu- 
fhion  or  Pillow  between  them ;  and  in  this  Pofture 
feparating  with  his  Fingers  the  Threads  of  the  Warp , 
that  he  may  fee  the  Defign  underneath ;  and  taking 
a  Flute,  mounted  with  the  proper  Colour,  he  pafTes  it 
among  the  Threads,  after  he  has  raifed  or  lower’d 
them,  by  Means  of  the  Needles  moving  the  Spring- 
Staves  and  Coats.  Laftly,  to  prefs  and  clofe  the 
Threads  of  the  Silk  or  Yarn,  &c.  thus  placed,  he 
ftrikes  each  Courfc  (7.  e.  what  the  Flute  leaves  in  its 
pafiing  and  coming  back  again)  with  the  Reed. 

Note,  That  the  low-warp  has  this  in  common  with  the 
high-warp ,  that  all  is  wrought  on  the  wrong  Side ; 
To  that  the  Workman  cannot  fee  the  right  Side  of 
his  Tapejlry  till  the  Piece  be  finiflied  and  taken  off 
his  Loom. 


I  D  E  R  r. 


Note,  alfo.  That  the  ufual  Widths  of  Tapejlries,  are 
from  two  Ells  to  three  Ells  and  a  half*  Paris 
Meafure. 


♦ 

*  *  ^  » 

The  Invention  of  Tapeftry  feems  to  haVe  crime  From 
the  Levant ;  and  what  makes  this  the  more  probable 
is,  that  formerly  the  Workmen  concerned  herein  were 
called,  at  leaft  in  France ,  Sarazins ,  or  SaraziHois.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  the  Englijh  and  Flemijh,  who  were 
the  firft  that  excelled  therein,  might  bring  the  Art 
with  them  from  fome  of  the  Croifades,  or  Expeditions 
againft  die  Sarazens ?  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  Is  certain 
thofe  two  Nations,  particularly  the  Englijh ,  weret  the 
firft  who  fet  on  foot  this  noble  and  rich  Manufacture 
in  Europe ;  now  one  of  die  fineft  Ornaments  of  Pa¬ 
laces,  Bafilifks,  Churches,  £dV.  Hence  if  diey  be  not 
allow’d  the  Inventors,  they  have,  at  leaft,  the  Glory 
of  being  the  Reftorers  of  fo  curious  and  adrilirable  an 
Art,  as  gives  a  Kind  of  Life  to  Wools  and  Silks, 
in  no  RefpeCt  inferior  to  the  Painting  of  the  beft 
Matters. 

It  was  late  before  the  French  applied  themfelveS  to 
Tapejiry:  The  firft  Eftablifhment  of  that  Kind  was 
under  Henry  IY.  in  the  Year  1607,  in  the  Faux- 
hourg  St.  Marcel ;  but  this  fell  at  the  Death  of  that 
Prince.  Under  Lewis  XIV.  the  Manufacture  was  re* 
trieved  by  the  Care  and  Addrefs  of  the  great  M* 
Colbert ,  at  the  Goblins,  (at  prefent  called  the  Hotel 
Royal  of  the  Goblins ,  in  Confequence  of  an  EdiCt  of 
Lewis  XIV.)  where  during  his  Superintendency;  and 
that  of  his  Succeffor  M»  de  Louvois ,  the  making  of 
T zpejlry  has  been  praCtifed  to  a  Degree  of  Perfection* 
which  furpaffes  what  was  antiently  done  by  the  Fler 
mijh .  The  Batdes  of  Alexander?  the  fourSeafons,  the 
four  Elements,  the  King’s  Palaces,  and  a  Series  of 
the  principal  Actions  of  the  Life  of  Lewis  XTV ;  front 
the  Time  of  his  Marriage  to  the  firft  Conqiieft  of 
Franche  Comte,  done  from  the  Defigns  of  M.  le  Brunt 
Director  of  the  Manufactory  of  the  Goblins ,  are  Mattel 
Pieces  in  their  Kind.  The  Manufacture  of  the  Ta¬ 
pejiry  of  the  Goblins  fubfifts  yet,  with  the  fame  Glory* 
and  produces  by  Intervals  fome  very  extraordinary 
Pieces,  not  at  all  inferior  to  what  was  done  under  the 
Direction  of-  le  Brun .  The  late  Czar  of  Mujcovy * 
Peter  the  Great ,  was  prefented  while  at  Paris ,  in  1718* 
by  the  prefent  King,  Lewis  XV.  with  a  Set  of  Hang¬ 
ings,  made  at  the  Goblins ,  efteem’d  at  20  or  25000 U 
Sterling  ;  for  which,  in  an  Excels  of  Liberality  natu¬ 
ral  to  him,  he  order’d  fix  Louis  d’Ors  to  the  Work* 
men ;  who,  not  being  ufed  to  thofe  Northern  Li  be* 
ralities,  had  refufed  the  Prefent,  if  his  Royal  Higli- 
nefs  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Regent  of  France,  had 
not  commanded  them  to  accept  it ;  promifing  them, 
at  the  fame  Time,  to  reward  them  himfelf  j  which 
accordingly  he  did  to  their  Satisfaction. 


Note ,  That  there  are  diverfc  Kinds  of  Embroidery  in 
Gold  or  Silver  ;  as  Embroidery  on  both  Sides,'  that 
which  appears  on  both  Sides  ;  only  practicable  on 
thin  flight  Stuffs,  as  Taffetas*  Gawfe,  Muffins, 
Etnbrodety  on  the  Stamp,  where  the  F  igures  are  very 
high  and  prominent,  being  fupported  on  Wool, 
Cotton,  Hair,  i£c.  Ltw  Embroidery ,  where  the 
Figures  are  low,  and  without  any  Enrichment  be* 
tween  them. 

i 

Note,  alfo*  That  the  Invention  of  Embroidery  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Phrygians ,  whence  the  Latins  call  Em * 
broiderers ,  Phrygiones. 


E  NAME 

ENAMELLING,  is  the  Arc,  orA&of  ap¬ 
plying  Enamels  of  various  Colours,  on  Me- 
cals,  &c. 


L  LING. 

Enamelling  is  praClifed  two  different  Way9,  either 

in  Painting  or  by  the  Lamp . 

Painting  in  Enamel,  is  a  Method  of  painting  with 

metalline 


gi6  ENAMELLING. 


metalline  Colours,  ground,  reduced  to  Powder,  and 
ufed  like  other  Colours  with  a  Pencil ;  then  fufed, 
baked  again,  and  vitrified  by  Force  of  Fire. 

Enamelling  by  the  Lamp ,  is  laying  Enamel  on  Metal, 
moft  commonly  Gold,  by  the  Flame  of  a  Lamp  ; 
wherein,  in  lieu  of  Oil,  is  put  Horfes  Greafe,  by  fome 
called  Caballin  Oil . 

Before  we  can  pretend  to  pradife  thefe  two  Manners 
of  Enamelling  we  muft  inform  ourfelves  what  Enamel 
is  *,  how  it  is  compofed,  how  many  different  Sorts  of 
Enatnels  *,  which  is  that  for  Painting,  and  which  for 
Enamelling  by  the  Lamp. 

Enamel,  is  a  kind  of  metalline  Colour,  by  the 
Latins  called  Encauftam  \  the  Bafis  thereof  is  the  fineft 
Chryftal  Glafs,  made  of  the  belt  Kaly  from  Alicant , 
and  Sand  vitrified  together:  To  which  are  added  Tin 
and  Lead  in  equal  Quantities  calcined,  by  a  reverbara- 
tory  Fire.  The  different  Colours  of  the  Enamel  are 
given  with  metallick  or  mineral  Matters  •,  as  with  rEs 
Uftum ,  for  green.  Crocus  Martis ,  for  yellow,  &c. 

There  are  three  Kinds  ot  Enamels.  The  firft  in¬ 
tended  for  counterfeiting  and  imitating  of  precious 
Stones-,  and  which  is  either  brought  from  Venice  and 
Holland, ,  or  prepared  by  the  Artifts  themfeives,  and 
which  only  differs  from  the  other  Enamels  (fince  the 
Compofirion  is  the  fame)  in  the  Colour  and  T ranfpa- 
rency.  The  fecond  is  for  Painting,  of  which  there  is 
of  all  Sorts  of  Colours,  viz.  White,  Ruddy-Brown, 
Black,  Yellow,  Vermillion-Red,  Lake-Red,  Blue  and 
Amber-Colour  :  Which  feven  or  eight  Colours  ferve 
for  the  Compofition  of  all  the  reft  ;  by  a  difereet  Mix¬ 
ture  or  Combination  thereof.  Thus  blue  and  yellow 
make  green  ;  blue  and  red,  violet,  & c. 

Thefe  different  Sorts  of  Enamels  for  Painting  are 
prepared  in  the  following  Manner  :  The  White  is  no 
otherwife  different  from  the  common  Sort  ufed  by 
Enamellers ,  then  that  it  muft  be  prepared  by  grinding 
and  cleanfing  it  with  Aqua  Fortis :  After  which  it  muft 
be  well  wafhed  in  fair  Water,  and  then  pounded  afrefh 
in  a  Flint  Mortar.  The  Ruddy-Brown  is  made  with 
Fseces  of  Vitriol  and  Salt-petre,  or  with  Iron  Ruft, 
well  ground  on  an  Agat,  with  Oil  of  Afpic.  The 
Black  is  made  of  Perigueux  well  calcined,  and  ground 
with  Oil  of  Afpic  ;  to  which  is  added  an  equal  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Goldfmiths,  or  Eyiamellers  Black.  The 
Yellow  is  the  fame  with  the  Goldfmith’s  Yellow. 
The  Vermillion-Red  is  made  with  Vitriol  calcined  (at 
a  moderate  Fire,  for  the  Space  of  half  an  Hour)  be¬ 
tween  two  Crucibles  luted  together.  The  Lake-Red, 
is  compofed  of  fine  Gold  dilfolved  in  Aqua  Regia. 
The  Diffolution  being  compleated,  it  is  put  in  a  Cu¬ 
curbit  with  Spring  Water  and  Mercury,  at  a  Sand 
Pleat,  for  24  Hours,  the  Powder  remaining  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Cucurbit,  when  the  Water  is  poured  off, 
is  ground  up  with  double  its  Weight  of  Flour  of 
Sulphur,  and  put  in  a  Crucible  over  a  gentle  Fire. 
And  when  the  Sulphur,  which  takes  Fire,  is  exhaled, 
the  red  Powder  remaining  is  ground  up  with  Rocaille . 
The  Blue  is  made  of  Lapis  Lazuli ,  well  purified  and 
prepared  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  expofetl  in  a  Bottle 
five  or  fix  Days  to  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  but  it  is  made 
much  better  with  Ultramarine.  The  Amber-Colour  is 
made  of  Copperas  calcined. 

The  third  kind  of  Enamels  is  that  ufed  by  the  Ena¬ 
mel  Ur  s,  Jewellers  and  Goldfmiths,  on  Gold,  Silver, 
and  other  Metals ;  chiefly  brought  (as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  already)  from  Venice ,  and  Holland ,  in  little  thin 
Cakes  of  different  Sizes,  ufually  four  Indies  in  Diameter 
and  half  an  Inch  thick.  Every  Cake  has  the  Maker’s 
Mark  (truck  on  it  with  a  Puncheon.  The  moft  ufual 
Marks  are  the  Name  Jefus,  a  Syren,  Monkey,  Sun, 
l$c.  Thole  brought  from  Venice  are  chiefly  white, 
Slate-Colour,  Sky-Blue,  Carnation,  Yellow,  Green, 
and  a  deep  Blue,  called  falfc  Lapis.  Thefe  feven  are 
the  Principles  of  all  the  others,  which  arife  out  of  the 
Mixture  of  thefe  :  And  the  White,  in  particular,  is, 
ns  it  were,  the  Bafis  of  all  the  other  fix  principal  Co¬ 
lours  i  for  by  adding  Azure  to  it,  it  becomes  a  SJatc- 
Colour  \  by  adding  Copper,  and  Cyprus  Vitriol,  it 
makes  a  Sky-Blue*  by  Firigucux ,  a  FJcfli-Colour  * 


by^  Iron-Duft  a  Y ellow,  by  Copper.Filings  a  ^ 

Having  thus  found,  and  prepared  all  ™ 

Kinds  of  Enamels ,  we’ll  fet  ourfelves  to  Wq'L  ^lfferent 
ning  by  the  moft  curious  Operation,  which  ;Abegin' 
in  Enamel :  Which  though  a  Branch  of 
Fainting  in  general,  is  neverthelefs  f0  ?  of 

all  the  other  Branches  of  that  divine  Art  th  •  m 

it  more  proper  to  bring  it  under  this  Title 

ling .  ot  ***& 

.  There  are  two  Ways  of  painting  in  Enamel .  a. 
with  clear  and  tranfparent,and  the  other  with  tV  - 
opake  Colours.  Of  tht  tranfparent  Enamels 

are  the  beft  ;  though  there  is  a  DifFeren^vt  ^ 
thefe  ;  fome  lofing  their  Colour  in  the  Five 
others  retaining  it.  As  to  the  Reds  they  ^  , 

red  by  Accident,  being  only  yellow  when  madt 3 
applied  on  the  Gold  j  and  becoming  red  in  the  F 
nace.  The  beft  tranjparent  Reds  are  thofe  made^f 
calcined  Copper  Iron-Ruft,  Orpiment  and  calr  Ji 
Gold,  melted  with  due  Proportion  of  Sand  and  Salt  f 
Glafs.  Thefe  transparent  Enamels ,  before  they  ° 
ufed,  muft  be  ground  up  only  with  Water  ^  ^ 

Though  painting  in  Enamel  be  done  on  Plates  of 
Metals ,  it  muft  be  obferved  however,  that  all  Metal 
will  not  equally  admit  of  both  Kinds  of  Enamels  viz 
the  tranfparent  and  opake.  Copper,  for  Inftance 
which  bears  all  the  opake  Colours,  will  not  bear  the 
tranfparent  Ones  •,  but  to  employ  thefe  latter  (viz.  the 
tranfparent)  we  muft  firft  cover  the  Copper-place  with 
a  Lay,  or  Couch  of  black  Enamel ,  over  which  we  lav 
a  Silver  Leaf,  and  on  this  apply  the  other  ftiitable  Co¬ 
lours,  that  is,-  the  Colours  or  Enamels ,  proper  for  Sil¬ 
ver,  which  are  Purple,  Azure,  and  Aqua  Marina  •, 
fince  it  does  not  allow  of  all  Kinds  of  Colours.  Nei¬ 
ther  are  Copper,  and*Silver,  very  proper  Metals  to 
paint  in  Enamel ,.  in  Perfection  ;  -for  Copper,  befides 
that  it  emits  a  Fume  which  tarniflies  the  Colours,  is 
apt  to  fcale  and  crackle  ;  and  Silver  turns  the  Whites 
yellow.  Therefore  Gold,  which  receives  all  the  Kinds 
of  Enamels  and  Colours,  both  opake  and  tranfparent, 
perfectly  well,  is  the  beft  Metal  for  this  Operation. 
Even  of  this  none  but  the  fineft  muft  be  ufed  j  for  the 
tranfparent  Colours  be  laid  on  a  ba feGold,  grow  dim 
and  livid  *  there  being  a  Kind  of  Smosk  that  fettles  on 
it,  not  unlike  black  Lead. 

T o  prepare  a  Gold  Plate  or  any  other  Metals,  for 
painting  in  Enamel ,  it  muft  be  made  a  little  hollow  on 
one  Side,  and  railed  on  the  other,  cither  in  a  cucuiar 
or  oval  Manner,  to  prevent  the  Gold’s  fretting  by  the 
Fire,  and  making  the  Colours  crack  and  By  ;  nor  mult 
it  be  made  too  thick.  Some  border  or  edge  the  Plate 
with  a  Rim  to  keep  the  Colours  afundcr,  though  we 
have  feen  Pieces  laid  on  contiguous,  and  without  any 
Partition  j  which  is  very  difficult  to  praftife,  by 
rcafon  the  tranfparent  Colours,  in  melting,  arc  apt  to 
run  into  each  other  ;  dpeciaiiy  in  the  I  mailer  Works. 

The  Plate  being  hammer’d  very  evenly  throughout, 
a  white  Enamel  muft  be  apply’d  on  both  Sides  tho 
the  Dcfign  be  only  to  paint  on  one ;  which  is  done 
to  prevent  any  fwelling  and  warping  by  the  hire  j  for 
otherwife  in  large  Pieces,  and  efpecially  if  the  Colours 
be  laid  on  any  thing  unequally,  they  are  apt  to  rile  up 
iit  Puffs  and  BJillers :  Now  this  firft  Lay,  which  is 
white,  remaining  fmooth  and  uniform,  ferves  as  a 

Ground  for  all  the  other  Colours.  * 

On  this  Gold  Plate,  thus  enamelled  in  white,  nm  ' 
be  chalked  the  Draught  or  Dcfign  to  be  painted;  ant 

afterwards  the  whole,  accurately  drawn  our  in  a  j 
brown.  The  Draught,  or  Out-Lines,  thus  hmmet , 
we’ll  fee  the  Piece  to  the  lure  ;  and  paint  itjutenvtU 

with  the  other  Colours  proper  lor  our  peto*  ^ 
white  Ground,  on  which  we  paint,  ferving  pi  t  w 
lours  for  white ;  and  taking  Care  to  fparc  the  (101 
from  firft  to  laft,  in  the  Places  where  the  Lights ;  • 
to  be,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  in  Miniature . 
we  muft  have  anorherWhite  to  lay  over  the  <>nc 
Jours,  when  there  is  Occufion  to  raifc  them :  v  •* 

Jay  the  Colours  on  witli  the  Tip  or  Point  of  tnc 
cil  as  in  Miniature  j  with  this  only  Pi/Krencc, 
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we  ufe  Oil  of  Afpick  to  dilute  them,  inftead  of  Gum 

^We  have  the  fame  Liberty  in  this  Sort  of  Painting, 

the  Painters  in  Oil,  to  touch  the  Piece  as  often  as 

p[eafe  •  to  fet  it  each  Time  to  a  reverberatory  Fire, 

^  they  do  theirs  to  any  other  Place  to  diy,  and  to 
take  it  away  again  as  foon  as  we  perceive  the  Enamel 
has  got  its  full  Polifli.  This  reverberatory  Fire,  is 
niacle  }n  a  little  Furnace,  wherein  there  is  Fire  both  a- 
t0p  and  all  round  *  only  a  void  Place  in  the  Middle, 
^vhere  the  Piece  is  to  be  put  for  the  Enamels  to 

nCThe  Method  of  Painting  with  opake  and  thick 
Enamels,  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  Painting  with 
tranfparent  ones;  fince  it  is  in  opake  Colours,  we 
have  all  our  fine  modern  Pieces  of  Enamels  ;  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  curious  ones  in  Gold,  reprefenting  Portraits 
to  as  much  PcrfedUon,  as  the  beft  Painting  in  Oil,  and 
even  fonie  Hiftory  Pieces  ;  with  this  great  Advantage, 
that  their  Beauty  and  Luftre  never  decays,  being  equal¬ 
ly  fecure  from  Injuries  of  Time  and  Weather.  We 
are  indebted  for  it  to  the  French ,  nothing  of  the  Kind 
having  been  attempted,  before  the  Year  1630  ;  when 
Jean  Boutin,  a  Goldfmith  of  Chateaudan ,  and  a  great 
Mailer  in  the  common  Way  of  Painting  with  tranfpa- 
rent  Enamel ,  fir  ft  apply’d  himfelf  to  find  a  Way  to 
ufe  thick  Colours  of  different  Feints,  which  Ihould 
melt  with  Fire,  yet  retain  their  Luftre,  Purity,  &c. 
He  fucceeded  in  his  Attempt,  and  having  got  the  Se¬ 
cret,  communicated  it  to  his  Fellow  Artifts,  who  in 
their  Turn  contributed  to  the  bringing  it  to  Perfection  : 
The  firft  who  diftinguilhed  himfelf,  was  Dubie,  a 
Goldfmith,  who  wrought  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Louvre. 
After  him  came  Morliere,  a  Native  of  Orleans,  who 
applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  Painting  on  Rings  and 
■Watch  Cafes.  His  Difciple  Robert  Vauquer  of  Bio  is, 
exceeded  them  all,  both  in  his  Defigns  and  Colours. 
After  him  Pierre  Char  tier  of  Blois,  took  himfelf  to  the 
Painting  of  Flowers,  wherein  he  fucceeded  to  Ad¬ 
miration. 

By  this  Time,  the  Englifi  were  fallen  into  the  Way, 
who  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  that  applied  it  with 
Succefs  to  the  Painting  of  Portraits,  which  was  now 
become  mightily  in  Vogue,  in  lieu  of  thofe  in  Minia¬ 
ture.  M.  Felebien  obferves,  that  the  firft  and  moft 
finilhcd  Portraits,  and  thofe  in  the  fined  Colours,  were 
brought  into  France,  by  Petit ot  and  Bprdier  from 
England  \  this  occafioned  Louis  Hance  and  Louis  du 
Gucrnier ,  two  good  Painters  in  Miniature,  to  attempt 
the  like  •,  in  which  the  latter  fucceeded  beyond  every 
Body,  lie  likewife  invented  feveral  new  Feints  for 
the  Carnations,  and  had  he  lived,  had  probably 
merited  the  Glory  of  carrying  the  Art  to  its  laft  Per- 
Iciftion. 

The  Art  of  Painting  with  tranfparcnt  Enamel,  tho* 
not  fo  perfect  nor  lb  beautiful,  is  much  more  an- 
licnt,  and  appears  to  have  been  firft  practifed  on  car- 
then,  or  Potters-Ware.  As  early  as  the  Age  of  For - 
fain  a  King  of  Fufcany,  we  hear  of  beautiful  Vales 
made  in  his  Territories,  enamelled  with  various  Fi¬ 
gures  ;  though  far  fhort  of  thofe  afterwards  made  at 
Eirenza ,  and  Cajiel  Durante,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Urbi- 
110,  in  the  Time  of  Raphael,  and  Michael  Slngelo. 
There  arc  Hill  lome  of  thole  Vafes  extant  in  the  Cabi¬ 
nets  of  Antiquaries ;  in  all  which,  the  Dcfign  or 
Drawing  of  the  Figures,  is  much  better  than  the  Co¬ 
louring,  For  they  were  at  that  Time  only  acquainted 
with  two  Colours,  viz.  black  and  white,  either  for 
earthen  or  metal  Work.  In  the  Time  of  Francis  I. 
King  of  P  'ranee,  the  Art  was  retrieved  in  our  Country, 
particularly  at  Limoges ,  where  there  were  produced 
Abundance  of  very  valuable  Pieces,  in  the  Manner  of 
the  Antients,  that  arc  well  perform’d  as  to  the  Draughts, 
and  the  clear  obfeure,  chiefly  in  two  Colours. 

The  other  Manner  of  Enamelling,  is  that  by  the 
Ltwtp »  which  to  perform,  we  mull  provide  a  Lamp  of 
Copper  or  Tin,  confiding  of  two  Parts,  viz.  the  Box 
and  the  Lamp ;  in  the  Lamp,  which  is  a  Kind  of  line 
Oval,  out  oi  which  riles  the  Wick,  is  put  the  Oil ; 
and  the  Box  ferves  to  receive  it,  when  by  the  Ebulli- 

77 


tion  occafioned  by  the  in  ten  &  Heat,  It  Is  fckttered  -a- 
broad;  The  Oil  us’d  in  this  Lamp  is  Horfe’s  Greale, 
other  wife  Galled  Caballin  Oil. 

r  f  * 

This  Lamp,  or  feveral  more,  when  there  are  feveral 
Artifts  at  Work  (for  each  Artift  muff:  have  his  Lamp) 
are  placed  on  a  Table  of  a  proper  Height;  under  which , 
about  the  Middle,  of  its  Height,  is  a  double  Bejlows^ 
like  thofe  of  an  Organ,  which  one  of  the  Workmen 
raifes  and  falls  with  his  Foot,  to  increafe  and  quicken 
the  Flame  of  the  Lamp,  which  is  by  fuch  Means  ex¬ 
cited  to  a  Degree  of  Vehemence  almofl  incredible. 
The  Wind  of  the  Bellows  is  conveyed  to  the  Lamps, 
through  a  Tube  of  Glafs  placed  before  each  Lamp; 
and  adapted  to  Grooves  cut  along  the  Thicknefs  of 
the  Table,  and  covered  with  Parchment.  And  that 
-the  Enamellers  may  not  be  incommoded  by  the, Heat 
of  the  Lamp,  each  Tube  is  covered,  at  about  Eli  In¬ 
ches  diftance,  with  a  Piece  of  Tin,  called  a  Fan,  fix’d 
in  a  Hole  of  the  Table.  But  in  Works  that  do  not 
take  up  much  Time,  Enamellers  content  themfelves  . 
with  a  Glafs  Blow-Pipe,  to  heighten  the  Flame  of  the 

When  the  Enameller  goes  to  work,  he  Teats  himfelf 
before  his  Lamp,  with  his  Foot  on  the  Treddle  ;  and 
holding  in  Jiis  left  Hand  the  Piece  of  Work  he  has  to 
enamel,  or  the  Brafs  or  Iron  Wire  his  Figure  is  to  be 
form’d  with  ;  with  his  right  Hand  he  draws  out  the 
Thread  from  the  E?iamel  held  to  the  Lamp. 

Though  this  Kind  of  Enamelling  is  al fo  done  with 
Dutch  or  Venetian  Enamels,  they  are  feldom  ufed  pure ; 
for  the  common  Way  is  to  melt  them  in  an  Iron  La¬ 
dle,  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Glafs  or  Cryftal,  and 
when  the  two  Matters  are  in  perfect  Fufion,  they  draw 
it  out  into  Threads  of  different  Sizes,  as  Occafion  re¬ 
quires,  by  taking  a  Quantity  by  two  Pipe-Stopples, 
held  in  both  Hands,  and  removing  them  aflmder  as 
far  as  the  Arms  will  reach.  If  the  Thread  is  to  be 
longer  than  the  Workman  can  flretch,  a  fecond  Per- 
fon  takes  one  of  the  Ends,  and  continues  to  draw  it 
out  while  die  firft  continues  to  keep  the  Enamel  to  thfe 
Flame.  All  the  Threads  drawn  after  this  Manner  ar6 
round,  fo  that  if  the  Nature  of  the  Work  require 
them  to  be  flat,  they  are  afterwards  drawn  through  a 
Pair  of  Pinchers  while  yet  hot.  They  have  another 
Iron  Inftrument  in  Manner  of  Plyers,  to  draw  out  the 
Enamel  by  the  Lamp,  when  it  is  to  be  work’d  or  dif- 
pofed  in  Figures,  or  otherwife.  Laftly,  they  have 
Glafs  Tubes  of  various  Sizes,  ferving  to  blow  the 
Enamel  into  various  Figures,  and  preferve  the  acccf- 
fary  Vacancies  therein,  as  alfo  to  fpare  the  Stuff,  and 
form  the  Contours. 

ThcCakeof  Enamel,  by  its  being  applied  to  the  Flame 
of  the  Lamp,  may  be  drawn  out  into  Threads  fo  in¬ 
conceivably  fine,  as  to  make  artificial  Plumes  of  Fea¬ 
thers.  In  this  Operation  two  Workmen  are  employ¬ 
ed,  the  firft  holds  one  End  of  the  Cake  of  Enamel 
over  the  Flame  of  the  Lamp,  and  when  the  ITeat  has 
foften’d  it,  a  fecond  Operator  applies  a  Glafs  Hook  to 
the  Metal  thus  in  Fufion,  and  withdrawing  the  Hoolc' 
again,  it  brings  with  it  a  Thread  of  Enamel  which 
ftill  adheres  to  the  Mafs.  Then  fitting  his  Hook  on 
the  Circumference  of  a  Wheel,  about  two  Feet  and  a 
half  in  Diameter,  he  turns  the  Wheel 1  as  faft  as  he 
pleafes  *,  when  drawing  out  the  Threads,  winds  it  on 
its  Rim,  till  after  a  certain  Number  of  Revolutions, 
it  is  covered  with  a  Skanc  of  enamel  thread . 

The  Mafs  in  Fufion  over  the  Lamp  diminifhes  in- 
fenfibly,  being  wound  out,  as  it  were,  like  a  Pelatoon 
or  Clue  upon  the  Wheel  j  and  the  Parts,  as  they  recede 
from  the  Flame,  cooling,  become  more  coherent  with 
thofe  next  to  them,  and  this  by  Degrees:  The  Parts 
ncareft  the  Fire  are  always  the  lead  coherent,  and  of 
Confequence  muft  give  Way  to  the  Effort  the  reft 
make  to  draw  them  towards  the  Wheel.  The  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  thefe  Threads  is  ufually  a  flat  Oval, 
being  three  or  four  Times  as  broad  as  thick.  Some 
of  them  fcarcc  feem  bigger  than  the  Thread  of  a  Silk- 
Worm,  and  are  flexible  to  a  Miracle.  If  the  two 
Ends  of  fuch  Threads  be  knotted  together,  they  may 
be  tliawn  and  bent,  till  the  Aperture  or  Space,  in 
10  Z  the 
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metalline  Colours,  ground,  reduced  to  Powder,  and 
ufed  like  other  Colours  with  a  Pencil ;  then  fufed, 
baked  again,  and  vitrified  by  Force  of  Fire. 

Enamelling  by  the  Lamp ,  is  laying  Enamel  on  Metal, 
moft  commonly  Gold,  by  the  Flame  of  a  Lamp  ; 
wherein,  in  lieu  of  Oil,  is  put  Horfes  Greafe,  by  fome 
called  Caballin  Oil . 

Before  we  can  pretend  to  pradlife  thefe  two  Manners 
of  Enamelling  we  muft  inform  ourfelves  what  Enamel 
is  ;  how  it  is  compofed,  how  many  different  Sorts  of 
Enamels  \  which  is  that  for  Painting,  and  which  for 
Enamelling  by  the  Lamp.  r 

Enamel,  is  a  kind  of  metalline  Colour,  by  the 
Latins  called  Encauftum ;  the  Bafis  thereof  is  the  finefl 
Chryftal  Glafs,  made  of  the  beft  Kaly  from  Alicante 
and  Sand  vitrified  together:  To  which  are  added  Tin 
and  Lead  in  equal  Quantities  calcined,  by  a  reverbara- 
tory  Fire.  The  different  Colours  of  the  Enamel  are 
given  with  metallick  or  mineral  Matters  •,  as  with  ALs 
Ufium ,  for  green,  Crocus  Marti s,  for  yellow,  &V. 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Ena?nels.  The  firft  in¬ 
tended  for  counterfeiting  and  imitating  of  precious 
Stones  ;  and  which  is  either  brought  from  Venice  and 
Holland ,  or  prepared  by  the  Artifts  themlelves,  and 
which  only  differs  from  the  other  Enamels  (fince  the 
Compofition  is  the  fame)  in  the  Colour  and  Tranfpa- 
rency.  The  fecond  is  for  Painting,  of  which  there  is 
of  all  Sorts  of  Colours,  viz.  White,  Ruddy-Brown, 
Black,  Yellow,  Vermillion-Red,  Lake-Red,  Blue  and 
Amber-Colour  :  Which  feven  or  eight  Colours  ferve 
for  the  Compofition  of  all  the  reft ;  by  a  dilcreet  Mix¬ 
ture  or  Combination  thereof.  Thus  blue  and  yellow 
make  green  •,  blue  and  red,  violet, 

Thefe  different  Sorts  of  Enamels  for  Painting  are 
prepared  in  the  following  Manner  :  The  White  is  no 
otherwife  different  from  the  common  Sort  ufed  by 
Enamellers ,  then  that  it  muff  be  prepared  by  grinding 
and  cleanfing  it  with  Aqua  Fortis :  After  which  it  muff 
be  well  wafhed  in  fair  Water,  and  then  pounded  afrefh 
in  a  Flint  Mortar.  The  Ruddy-Brown  is  made  with 
Faeces  of  Vitriol  and  Salt-petre,  or  with  Iron  Ruff, 
well  ground  on  an  Agat,  with  Oil  of  Afpic.  The 
Black  is  made  of  Perigueux  well  calcined,  and  ground 
with  Oil  of  Afpic  •,  to  which  is  added  an  equal  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Goldfmiths,  or  Enamellers  Black.  The 
Yellow  is  the  fame  with  the  Goldfmith’s  Yellow. 
The  Vermillion-Red  is  made  with  Vitriol  calcined  (at 
a  moderate  Fire,  for  the  Space  of  half  an  Hour)  be¬ 
tween  two  Crucibles  luted  together.  The  Lake-Red, 
is  compofed  of  fine  Gold  dilTolvcd  in  Aqua  Regia. 
The  Diffolution  being  compleatal,  it  is  put  in  a  Cu¬ 
curbit  with  Spring  Water  and  Mercury,  at  a  Sand 
Heat,  for  24  Hours,  the  Powder  remaining  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Cucurbit,  when  the  Water  is  poured  off, 
is  ground  up  with  double  its  Weight  of  Flour  of 
Sulphur,  and  put  in  a  Crucible  over  a  gentle  Fire. 
And  when  the  Sulphur,  which  takes  Fire,  is  exhaled, 
the  red  Powder  remaining  is  ground  up  with  Rocail/e. 
The  Blue  is  made  of  Lapis  Lazuli,  well  purified  and 
prepared  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  expofed  in  a  Bottle 
five  or  fix  Days  to  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  but  it  is  made 
much  better  with  Ultramarine.  The  Amber-Colour  is 
made  of  Copperas  calcined. 

The  third  kind  of  Enamels  is  that  ufed  by  the  Ena¬ 
mellers,  Jewellers  and  Goldfmiths,  on  Gold,  Silver, 
and  other  Metals ;  chiefly  brought  fas  we  have  ob¬ 
served  already)  from  Venice,  and  Holland,  in  little  thin 
Cakes  of  different  Sixes,  ufuaily  four  Inches  in  Diameter 
and  half  an  Inch  thick.  Every  Cake  has  the  Maker’s 
Mark  flruck  on  it  with  a  Puncheon.  The  moll  ufual 
Marks  arc  the  Name  Jefus,  a  Syren,  Monkey,  Sun, 
l$c.  Thole  brought  from  Venice  are  chiefly  white, 
Slate-Colour,  Sky-Blue,  Carnation,  Yellow,  Green, 
and  a  deep  Blue,  called  falle  Lapis.  Thele  fbven  are 
the  Principles  of  all  the  others,  which  arife  out  of  the 
Mixture  ol  thefe  :  And  the  White,  in  particular,  is, 
as  it  were,  the  Bafis  of  all  the  other  fix  principal  Co¬ 
lours  •,  for  by  adding  Azure  to  it,  it  becomes  a  Slate- 
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Having  thus  found,  and  prepared  oil  « 

Kinds  of  Enamels,  we’ll  fet  ourfelves  to  worl 

nmg  by  the  moft  curious  Operation  ;  beS«- 

in  Enamel:  Which  though  a  Branch  ofrk^f^ 

Painting  m  general,  is  neverthelefs  fn  a;*  Art 

all  the  other  Branches  of  that  divine  Art  rfrenrt/rorn 

it  more  proper  to  bring  it  under  this  Title 5  ^ 
ling.  01  hiaml 

There  are  two  Ways  of  painting  in  Enamel  ■  A, 

opake  Colours.  Of  the  tranfparent  Enamels 

are  the  beft  ;  though  there' is  a  Diffuse ^ ^ 

thefe  ;  fome  lofing  their  Colour  in  the  Fire  ?°?S 
others  retaining  it.  As  to  the  Reds  they’  •!"  , 

red  by  Accident,  being  only  yejlow  when  m  A 
applied  on  the  Gold  ;  and  becoming  red  in  lltp"11 
nace.  The  beft  tranfparent  Reds  are  thofe  ,F“r; 
calcined  Copper  Iron-Ruft,  Orpiment  -mrt  i  •  °f 
Gold,  melted  with  due  Proportion  of  Sand  and'tltof 

Glais.  Thefe  tranfparent  Enamels ,  before  they  1 
ufed,  muft  be  ground  up  only  with  Water 

Though  painting  in  Enamel  be  done  onP.V,  Ac 

Metals,  it  muft  be  obferved  however,  that  all  Metals 
will  not  equally  admit  of  both  Kinds  of  EmmU  2 
the  tranfparent  and  opake.  Copper,  for  Mance' 
which  bears  all  the  opake  Colours,  will  not  bear  the 
tranfparent  Ones  ;  but  to  employ  thefe  latter  (viz  the 
tranfparent)  we  muft  firft  cover  the  Copper-plate  'with 
a  Lay,  or  Couch  of  black  Enamel,  over  which  we  lay 
a  Silver  Leaf,  and  on  this  apply  the  other  fuitablcCo- 
lours,  that  is,  the  Colours  or  Enamels,  proper  for  Sib 
ver,  which  are  Purple,  Azure,  and  Aqua  Marina  • 
fince  it  does  not  allow  of  all  Kinds  of  Colours.  Nei¬ 
ther  are  Copper,  and-Silver,  very  proper  Metals  to 
paint  m  Enamel,  in  Perfection  ;  for  Copper,  befides 
that  it  emits  a  Fume  which  carnifhes  the  Colours,  is 
apt  to  fcale  and  crackle  ;  and  Silver  turns  the  Whites 
yellow.  Therefore  Gold,  which  receives  all  the  Kinds 
of  Enamels  and  Colours,  both  opake  and  tranfparent, 
perfectly  well,  is  the  beft  Metal  for  this  Operation. 
Even  of  this  none  but  the  fineft  muft  be  u fed  j  for  the 
tranfparent  Colours  be  laid  on  a  bale  Gold,  grow  dim 
and  livid  ;  there  being  a  Kind  ofSmoak  that  fettles  on 
it,  not  unlike  black  Lead. 

1  o  prepare  a  Gold  Plate  or  any  other  Metals,  for 
painting  in  Enamel,  it  muft  be  made  a  little  hollow  on 
one  Side,  and  railed  on  the  other,  cither  in  a  oscular 
or  oval  Manner,  to  prevent  the  Gold’s  fretting  by  the 
h  ire,  and  making  the  Colours  crack  and  By  •,  nor  muft 
it  be  made  too  thick.  Some  border  or  edge  the  Plate 
with  a  Rim  to  keep  the  Colours  afundcr,  though  we 
have  feen  Pieces  laid  on  contiguous,  and  without  any 
Partition  ;  which  is  very  difficult  to  pradife,  by 
reafon  the  tranfparent  Colours,  in  melting,  arc  apt  to 
run  into  each  other  ;  eJpcciaJJy  in  the  I  mailer  Works. 

1  he  Plate  being  hammer’d  very  evenly  throughout, 
a  white  Enamel  muft  be  apply’d  on  both  Sides  tho* 
the  Dcfign  be  only  to  paint  on  one  •,  which  is  done 
to  prevent  any  /welling  and  warping  by  the  hire;  for 
otherwife  in  large  Pieces,  and  especially  il  the  Colours 
be  laid  on  any  thing  unequally,  they  are  apt  to  rile  up 
in  Puffs  and  BJi llers :  Now  this  firfl  Lay,  which  is 
white,  remaining  fmooth  and  uniform,  Serves  as  a 
Ground  for  all  the  other  Colours.  - 

On  this  Gold  Plate,  thus  enamelled  in  white,  mu  • 
be  chalked  the  Draught  or  Defign  to  be  painted;  am 
afterwards  the  whole,  accurately  drawn  our  in  a  1 J 
brown.  The  Draught,  or  Out-Lines,  thus  hnilhw » 
e’ll  fet  the  Piece  to  the  Jure;  and  paint  it  .iiltcnwUj* 
itli  the  other  Colours  proper  for  our  Dclign : 


from  firfl  to  Jaft,  in  the  Places  where  the  Mb*11*' 
to  be,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  in  Miniature:  l'° 
we  mull  have  anorherWhite  to  lay  over  the  omci  o 

,,  ,  ,  -  ,  ~  - - lours,  when  there  is  Occafion  to  raife  them  : .  ,c”nn 

Colour  j  by  adding  Copper,  and  Cyprus  Vitriol,  it  Jay  the  Colours  on  with  the  Tip  or  Point  ol  tkiu 

makes  a  Sky-Blue  $  by  Perigueux,  a  Hefli-Colour ;  cil  as  in  Miniature  $  with  this  only  Difference,  t1^ 
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we  ufe  Oil  of  Afpick  to  dilute  them,  inftead  of  Gum 

^We  have  the  fame  Liberty  in  this  Sort  of  Painting, 
as  the  Painters  in  Oil,  to  touch  the  Piece  as  often  as 
we  pleafe  \  to  fet  it  each  Time  to  a  reverberatory  Fire, 
as  they  do  theirs  to  any  other  Place  to  dry,  and  to 
rake  it  away  again  as  foon  as  we  perceive  the  Enamel 
has  got  its  full  Polifh.  This  reverberatory  Fire,  is 
made  in  a  little  Furnace,  wherein  there  is  Fire  both  a- 
top  and  all  round  ;  only  a  void  Place  in  the  Middle, 
where  the  Piece  is  to  be  put  for  the  Enamels  to 

neal. 

The  Method  of  Painting  with  opake  and  thick 
Enamels,  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  Painting  with 
tranfparent  ones-,  fince  it  is  in  opake  Colours,  we 
have  all  our  line  modern  Pieces  of  Enamels  *,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  curious  ones  in  Gold,  reprefenting  Portraits 
to  as  much  Perfe<5tion,  as  the  bell  Painting  in  Oil,  and 
even  fome  Hiflory  Pieces  with  this  great  Advantage, 
that  their  Beauty  and  Luftre  never  decays,  being  equal¬ 
ly  fecure  from  Injuries  of  Time  and  Weather.  We 
are  indebted  for  it  to  the  French ,  nothing  of  the  Kind 
having  been  attempted,  before  the  Year  1630  ;  when 
JeanFoutin ,  a  Goldfmith  of  Chateaudan ,  and  a  great 
Mailer  in  the  common  Way  of  Painting  with  tranipa- 
rent  Enamel ,  firft  apply’d  himfelf  to  find  a  Way  to 
ufe  thick  Colours  of  different  Feints,  which  fhould 
melt  with  Fire,  yet  retain  their  Luftre,  Purity, 

He  fucceeded  in  his  Attempt,  and  having  got  the  Se¬ 
cret,  communicated  it  to  his  Fellow  Artilb,  who  in 
their  Turn  contributed  to  the  bringing  it  to  Perfedtion  : 
The  firft  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  was  Dubie ,  a 
Goldfmith,  who  wrought  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Louvre. 
After  him  came  Morli ere,  a  Native  of  Orleans,  who 
applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  Painting  on  Rings  and 
Watch  Cafes.  His  Difciple  Robert  P'auquer  of  Bio  is, 
exceeded  them  all,  both  in  his  Defigns  and  Colours. 
After  him  Pierre  Chartier  of  Blois,  took  himfelf  to  the 
Painting  of  Flowers,  wherein  he  fucceeded  to  Ad¬ 
miration. 

By  this  Time,  the  EngliJJj  were  fallen  into  the  Way, 
who  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  that  applied  it  with 
Succefs  to  the  Painting  of  Portraits,  which  was  now 
become  mightily  in  Vogue,  in  lieu  of  thofe  in  Minia¬ 
ture.  M.  Felebien  obferves,  that  the  firft  and  mod 
finifhed  Portraits,  and  thofe  in  the  fined  Colours,  were 
brought  into  France,  by  Petr  tot  and  Rprdier  from 
England  \  this  occafioncd  Louis  Hance  and  Louis  du 
Gucrnicr,  two  good  Painters  in  Miniature,  to  attempt 
the  like  in  which  the  latter  fucceeded  beyond  every 
Body.  He  likewife  invented  feveral  new  Feints  for 
the  Carnations,  and  had  he  lived,  had  probably 
merited  the  Glory  of  carrying  the  Art  to  its  laft  Pcr- 
kftion. 

The  Art  of  Painting  with  tranfparent  Enamel,  tho* 
not  fo  perfect  nor  fo  beautiful,  is  much  more  an- 
tient,  and  appears  to  have  been  firft  p  radii  fed  on  car- 
then,  or  Potters- Ware.  As  early  as  the  Age  of  Por - 
fenna  King  of  Fufcany,  we  hear  of  beautiful  Vales 
made  in  his  Territories,  enamelled  with  various  Fi¬ 
gures  ;  though  far  fhort  of  thofe  afterwards  made  at 
Fircnza,  and  Cajlel  Durante,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Jrbi- 
no,  in  the  Time  of  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo. 
There  are  dill  ionic  ol  thole  Vafes  extant  in  the  Cabi¬ 
nets  ol  Antiquaries  j  in  all  which,  the  Defign  or 
Drawing  of  the  Figures,  is  much  better  than  the  Co¬ 
louring.  For  they  were  at  that  Time  only  acquainted 
with  two  Colours,  viz.  black  and  white,  either  for 
earthen  or  metal  Work.  In  the  Time  ol*  Francis  I. 
King  of  France ,  the  Art  was  retrieved  in  our  Country, 
particularly  at  Limoges,  where  there  were  produced 
Abundance  of  very  valuable  Pieces,  in  the  Manner  of 
die  Antients,  that  are  well  perform'd  as  to  the  Draughts, 
and  the  clear  obicurc,  chiefly  in  two  Colours. 

The  other  Manner  of  Enamelling,  is  that  by  the 
Lamp',  which  to  perform,  we  mull  provide  a  Lamp  of 
Copper  or  Tin,  con  lifting  of  two  Parts,  viz.  the  Box 

the  Lamp  •,  in  the  Lamp,  which  is  a  Kind  of  fiat 
PV;d,  out  ol  which  rifes  the  Wick,  is  put  the  Oil  \ 
amJ  die  Box  ferves  to  receive  it,  when  by  die  Ebuili- 
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tion  occafioned  by  the  intenfe  Heat,  It  Is  festered  a- 
broad.  The  Oil  us’d  in  this  Lamp  is  Horfe’s  Greafe, 
other  wife  Galled  Caballin  Oil. 

This  Lamp,  or  feveral  more,  when  there  are  feveral 
Artifts  at  Work  (for  each  Artift  mud  have  his  Lamp) 
are  placed  on  a  Table  of  a  proper  Height,  under  which, 
about  the  Middle .  of  its  Height,  is  a  double  Bello  ws^ 
like  thofe  of  an  Organ,  which  one  of  the  Workmen 
raifes  and  falls  with  his  Foot,  to  incrcafe  and  quicken 
the  Flame  of  the  Lamp,  which  is  by  fuch  Means  ex¬ 
cited  to  a  Degree  of  Vehemence  almoft  incredible. 
The  Wind  of  the  Bellows  is  conveyed  to  the  Lamps, 
through  a  Tube  of  Glals  placed  before  each  Lamp, 
and  adapted  to  Grooves  cut  along  the  Thicknefs  of 
the  Table,  and  covered  with  Parchment.  And  that 
-the  Enamellers  may  not  be  incommoded  by  the. Heat 
of  the  Lamp,  each  Tube  is  covered,  at  about  fix  In¬ 
ches  diftance,  with  a  Piece  of  Tin,  called  a  Fan,  fix’d 
in  a  Hole  of  the  Table.  But  in  Works  that  do  not 
take  up  much  Time,  Enamellers  content  themfelves 

with  a  Glafs  Blow-Pipe,  to  heighten  the  Flame  of  the 
Lamp. 

When  the  Enamelhr  goes  to  work,  he  Teats  himfelf 
before  his  Lamp,  with  his  Foot  on  the  Trcddlc  ;  and 
holding  in  his  left  Hand  the  Piece  of  Work  he  has  to 
enamel,  or  the  Brafs  or  Iron  Wire  his  Figure  is  to  be 
form’d  with  ;  with  his  right  Hand  he  draws  out  the 
Thread  from  the  Enamel  held  to  the  Lamp. 

Though  this  Kind  of  Enamelling  is  alfo  done  with 
Dutch  or  V enetian  Enamels,  they  are  feldom  ufed  pure  ; 
for  the  common  Way  is  to  melt  them  in  an  Iron  La¬ 
dle,  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Glafs  or  Cryftal,  and 
when  the  two  Matters  are  in  perfect  Fufion,  they  draw 
it  out  into  Threads  of  different  Sizes,  as  Occafion  re¬ 
quires,  by  taking  a  Quantity  by  two  Pipe-Stopples, 
held  in  both  Hands,  and  removing  them  afundcr  as 
far  as  the  Arms  will  reach.  If  the  Thread  is  to  be 
longer  than  the  Workman  can  ftretch,  a  fecond  Per- 
fon  takes  one  of  the  Ends,  and  continues  to  draw  it 
out  while  the  firft  continues  to  keep  the  Enamel  to  thfc 
Flame.  All  the  Threads  drawn  after  this  Manner  ar6 
round,  fo  that  if  the  Nature  of  the  Work  require 
them  to  be  fiat,  they  are  afterwards  drawn  through  a 
Pair  of  Pinchers  while  yet  hot.  They  have  another 
Iron  Inftrument  in  Manner  of  Plyers,  to  draw  out  the 
Enamel  by  the  Lamp,  when  it  is  to  be  work’d  or  dif- 
pofed  in  Figures,  or  otherwife.  Laftly,  they  have 
Glafs  Tubes  of  various  Sizes,  ferving  to  blow  the 
Enamel  into  various  Figures,  and  preferve  the  acccf- 
fary  Vacancies  therein,  as  alfo  to  fpare  the  Stuff,  and 
form  the  Contours. 


1  heCakcof  Enamel,  by  its  being  applied  to  the  Flame 
of  the  Lamp,  may  be  drawn  out  into  Threads  fo  in¬ 
conceivably  fine,  as  to  make  artificial  Plumes  of  Fea¬ 
thers.  In  this  Operation  two  Workmen  are  employ¬ 
ed,  the  firft  holds  one  End  of  the  Cake  of  Enamel 
over  the  Flame  of  the  Lamp,  and  when  the  Heat  lias 
foften’d  it,  a  fccond  Operator  applies  a  Glafs  Hook  to 
the  Metal  thus  in  Fufion,  and  withdrawing  the  Hook 
again,  it  brings  with  it  a  Thread  0$  Enamel  which 
Hill  adheres  to  the  Mafs.  Then  fitting  his  Hook  on 
the  Circumference  of  a  Wheel,  about  two  Feet  and  a 
half  in  Diameter,  he  turns  the  Wheel '  as  faft  as  he 
pleafes  when  drawing  out  the  Threads,  winds  it  on 
its  Rim,  till  after  a  certain  Number  of  Revolutions, 
it  is  covered  witii  a  Skanc  of  enamel  Fhread. 

The  Mafs  in  Fufion  over  the  Lamp  diminiflics  in¬ 
fallibly,  being  wound  out,  as  it  were,  like  a  Pelatoon 
or  Clue  upon  the  Wheel ;  and  the  Parts,  as  they  recede 
from  the  Flame,  cooling,  become  more  coherent  with 
thole  next  to  them,  and  this  by  Degrees :  The  Parts 
ncareft  the  Fire  are  always  the  leafl.  coherent,  ami  of 
Confcqucncc  mull  give  Way  to  the  Effort  the  reft 
make  to  draw  them  towatds  the  Wheel,  The  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  thefc  Threads  is  ufually  a  fiat  Oval, 
being  three  or  four  Times  as  broad  as  thick.  Some 
of  them  fcarcc  feem  bigger  than  the  Thread  of  a  Silk- 
Worm,  and  are  flexible  to  a  Miracle.  If  the  two 
Ends  of  fiich  Threads  be  knotted  together,  they  may 
be  diawn  and  bent,  till  the  Aperture  or  Space,  in 
10  Z  the 


eng  raving. 


the  Middle  of  the  Knot  do  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  a 
Line,  or  one  fourty-eighth  of  an  Inch  in  Diameter. 
Hence  M.  Reaumur  advances,  that  as  the  Flexibility  of 
Glafs  increafes  in  Proportion  to  the  Finenefs  of  the 
Thread-,  had  we  but  the  Art  of  drawing  Threads  as 
fine  as  thofe  of  a  Spider’s  Web,  we  might  weave 
Stuffs  and  Cloaths  hereof  for  Wear.  And  we  have  al¬ 


ready  found  the  Secret  of  making  of  /?»*  > 
tkious  Jets  of  divers  Colours  fometim«  fd  K 


broideries  ;  and  that  with  fo  much  *  Art  ^ 

Piece  has  its  Hole  to  pafs  the  Silk  throu&l, 5  i 
it  is  fewed  :  Thefe  Holes  are  made  bv  Mm  •  ewil 

in  long  Pieces,  which  are  afterwards  cut:  IP  ^ 

proper  Tool.  Ut  off 


ENGRAVING,  or  Graving  (from  the  Latin 

cavare  to  hollow)  is  the  Art  or  Aft  of  cutting 
Metals,  and  precious  Stones,  and  rep  refen  ting  Figures, 
Letters,  and  other  Matters  thereon. 

There  are  at  prefent  but  two  principal  Branches  of 
the  Art  of  Engraving  (properly  fo  called)  viz.  En¬ 
graving  in  Creux  and  Relievo ;  and  Engraving  in  what 

tlie  French  call  Taile  Douce. 

The  Art  of  Engraving  in  Creux  and  Relievo ,  is  per¬ 
formed  with  the  Graver,  either  on  precious  Stones, 
Cryftals,  &c.  or  on  Metals,  as  Copper,  Brafs,  Steel, 

Silver,  &c.  # 

Engraving  ett  Haile  Douce ,  is  either  perform  d  on 

Wood,  and  is  called  by  die  Englijh ,  Cutting  in  Wood-, 
or  on  Copper,  either  with  the  Graver,  or  with  Aqua¬ 
fortis  this  laft  Manner  is  alfo  called  by  the  Englijhy 
Etching  *,  and  by  the  French ,  Graver  a  lean  forte  \  or  by 
the  Knife,  Burnilher,  and  Scraper,  called  Metzotinto. 

As  the  Engraving  in  Creux ,  is  the  moft  antient 
Manner  of  Engraving ,  efpecially  that  on  precious 
Stones,  Cryftals,  &c.  we  muft  inform  ourfclves  how 
to  do  it,  before  we  proceed  to  the  other  Manners  of 
Engraving. 

The  Tools  for  this  Operation,  are  either  of  Iron  or 
Brafs,  but  moft  commonly  of  Iron  as  to  their  Form 
it  is  various,  but  generally  bears  fome  Refemblance  to 
Chiffels,  Gouges,  &c.  fome  having  final!  round  Heads 
like  Buttons,  others  likeFerrels  to  take  the  Pieces  out, 
others  flat,  &c. 

Before  we  can  pretend  to  engrave  a  Stone  of  any 
Kind,  either  Rubies,  Saphires,  Emeralds,  Hyacinths, 
Amethyfts,  Berills,  Garnets,  Agats,  Gfc.  they  muff 
be  cut  in  the  Shape  or  Form  we  want  to  have  them, 
either  for  Rings  or  Seals,  and  very  well  poliflied. 
Which  done,  we  take  a  little  Iron  Wheel  made  for 
the  Purpofe,  the  two  Ends  of  whofe  Axis,  are  receiv¬ 
ed  within  two  Pieces  of  Iron  placed  upright,  as  in  the 
Turners  Lath  ;  to  be  brought  clofer,  or  fet  farther  a- 
part,  at  Pleafurc.  At  one  End  of  the  Axis,  are  fit¬ 
ted  the  proper  Tools,  being  kept  tight  by  a  Screw. 
Then  die  Wheel  is  turned  by  the  Foot,  and  the  Stone 
applied  by  the  Hand  to  the  Tool,  not  diredbly,  but 
as  it  were  tideways  ;  thus  wearing,  and  as  it  \yere, 
grinding  off  the  Subftance.  And  Hill,  whether  it  be 
Figures,  Letters,  or  Characters,  the  Manner  of  Ap¬ 
plication  is  the  fame  ;  taking  Care  to  fhift  and  con¬ 
duct  the  Stone,  as  Occafion  requires ;  and  likewife  to 
•moiften  frequently  the  Tools  with  Diamond-Dull,  and 
Oil  of  Olives. 

When  the  Stone  is  engrave it  mult  be  poliflied 
on  a  Wheel  of  Bru  flics,  made  of  Hogs  Bridles,  with 
Tripoli  i  the  Ground,  or  plain  Parts  of  the  larger 
and  Ids  delicate  Works,  are  poliflied  with  Copper,  or 
Pewter  Tools,  with  Tripoli,  Csfc.  which  Tools  are 
applied  after  the  fame  Manner,  us  thofe  wherewith  the 
Graving  is  perform’d. 

The  Antients  excelled  in  the  Art  of  Engraving  or\ 
precious  Stones,  there  being  clivers  antique  Agats, 
JLrills,  Cornelians,  and  Onix’s,  which  fur  pafs  any 
Thing  of  that  Kind  the  Modems  have  produced. 
Pyr go  teles  among  the  Grech ,  and  Diofcorides  under 
the"  firft  Emperors  of  Rome ,  arc  the  mod  eminent 
Jin  gravers  we  read  of.  The  former  was  fo  dleemed 
b ^ Alexander y  that  he  forbad  any  Body  elfe  to  engrave 
his  Head  \  and  sJugitJhis'a  Head,  engraven  by  the  lat¬ 
ter,  was  found  fo  beautiful,  that  the  iuccecding  Empe¬ 


rors  chofe  it  for  their  Seal.  All  the  police  4  l 
ing  been  buried  under  the  Ruins  of  the • 
the  Art  of  Engraving  on  Stones  met  the  fame  patmpirc» 

That  Art  was  retrieved  in  Italy  at  theBeaniL  Ar 
the  fifteenth  Century,  when  one  John  of  Flcnna  S  °! 
after  him  ’Dominic  of  Milan ,  perform’d  Work 

Kind  no  way  to  be  defpis’d.  From  that  Time  Pie  ^ 
of  that  Kind  became  common  enough  in  Europe 
particularly  in  Germany ,  whence  great  Numbers’ wl 
fent  into  other  Countries ;  but  they  came  fho/t  r  • 
the  Beauty  of  thofe  of  the  Antients,  efpecially 
thofe  on  precious  Stones  ;  as  for  thofe  on  Cry- 
dal,  the  Germans ,  and  after  their  Example,  the  Vrml 
have  very  well  fucceeded.  * 

Engraving  on  Steel ,  is  chiefly  employ’d  in  cutting 
Punches,  Matrices,  and  Dies,  proper  for  iftikin? 
Coins,  Medals  and  Counters,  which  are  all  mgmd 
with  no  other  Difference  than  in  their  great  or  lefs  Re¬ 
lievo  ;  that  of  Coins  being  much  lefs  confiderable  than 
that  of  Medals ;  and  that  of  Counters  fall  lefs  than 
that  of  Coins. 

The  principal  Inftruments  ufed  in  this  Kind  of  En¬ 
gravings  are  Gravers  of  diverfe  Kinds,  Chiffels,  Flat¬ 
ters,  &c.  and  the  firft  Thing  which  the  Artift  does,  is 
to  defign  his  Figures  ;  then  he  moulds  them  in  white 
Wax,  of  the  Size  and  Depth  required,  and  from  this 
Wax  he  graves  his  Punch,  which  is  a  Piece  of  Steel, 
or  at  leaft  of  Iron  and  Steel  mix’d ;  on  which,  before 
he  tempers  or  hardens  it,  he  cuts  the  intended  Figure, 
whether  a  Head  or  a  Reverfe,  in  Relievo.  When 
the  Punch  is  finifhed,  he  gives  it  a  very  high  Temper  * 
that  it  may  the  better  bear  the  Blows  of  the  Hammer, 
wherewith  it  is  ftruck,  to  give  Impretfion  to  the  Ma- 
trice  or  Matrix ,  which  is  a  Piece  of  good  Steel,  of  a 
cubick  Form,  called  alio  a  Dye\  whereon  the  Relievo 
of  a  Punch  is  ftruck  in  Creux ;  called  Matrix,  becaufc 
in  the  Cavities  or  Indentures  thereof,  the  Coins  or  Me¬ 
dals  feem  formed  or  generated,  as  Animals  are  in  the 
Matrix  of  their  Mother.  To  foften  this  Steel,  that  it 
may  more  cafily  take  the  Impreflion  of  the  Punch, 
the  Artift  makes  it  red  hot  *,  and  after  ftriking  the 
Punch  thereon  in  this  State,  they  proceed  to  touch 
up,  or  finifh  the  Strokes  ancl  Lines,  where,  by  reafon 
of  their  Finenefs,  or  the  too  great  Relievo,  they  arc 
any  thing  defective,  with  fome  of  the  lools  above- 

mentioned. 

The  Figure  thus  finifhed,  they  proceed  to 
the  reft  of  the  Medal,  as  the  Moulding  of  the  Hurt  cr> 
die  engrailed  Ring,  Letters,  &c.  all  which,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Letters,  and  Graining  or  Engraument,  ar 
performed  with  little  Steel  Punches,  well  tempered 
and  very  fliarp.  Add,  that  as  they  fometmies  nw  ^ 
ufc  of  Puncheons  to  engrave  the  Creux  of  the  a  n 

fo  on  fome  Occafions  they  make  ufc  °f  ^  [f1*  i 
the  Ma trice,  to  engrave  the  Relievo  of  the  1  « 

When  the  Matricc  is  quite  finifhed,  they  tempt  * 

rub  it  well  with  Pumicc-ftonc,  and  clean  out  ne 

again  with  aHair-brufii  i  and  lailly  pohfh  in 1 
Emery.  In  this  Condition  it  is  fit  lor  the  i  > 
tiled  to  flrikc  Coins,  Medals,  £$c. 

Note,  That  to  fee  and  judge  of  Engraving 

Relievo ;  divers  Means  have  been  deviled,  1 

Iinprcllion  therefrom  as  the  Work  proceed  .  f 
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times  they  make  life  of  a  Compofitiono 
Wax,  Turpentine,  and  Lamp-black  *  which ««  y 
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retaining  its  SoFtnefs,  eafily  takes  the  Impreffion  of 
the  Part  of  the  Graving  it  is  apply’d  to.  But  this 
only  ferving  to  fhew  the  Work  Piece-meal,  they 
have  had  Recourfe  to  other  Ways,  to  fhew  the 
•whole  Figure ;  the  firft  by  pouring  melted  Lead  on 
a  Piece  of  Paper,  and  clapping  the  Matrice  thereon : 
The  fecond  wirii  melted  Sulphur,  managed  the  fame 
Way :  And  the  third,  proper  only  where  the  Gra¬ 
ving  is  fhallow,  by  laying  a  Piece  of  foft  Paper  on 
the  Graving ,  and  over  the  Paper  a  Leaf  of  Lead  ; 

*  when  giving  two  or  three  Blows  with  a  Hammer  on 
the  Lead,  the  Paper  takes  the  Impreffion  off  the 
Work. 

ff0te  3]fo,  That  engraving  of  Seals,  Stamps,  Puncheons, 
Marking-Irons,  Gilding-Irons,  and  other  Matters, 
for  Goldfmiths,  .Pewterers,  Book-binders,  &c.  either 
\n  Relievo  or  Indenture,  is  performed  after  the 
Manner  above-deferibed. 

From  this  Manner  of  engravings  Is II  pafs  to  that  of 
engraving  in  what  the  French  call  Taile  douce  ;  and  tho’ 
engravings  or  cutting  in  Wood,  is  not  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  Operation  of  that  Kind,  neverthelefs  as  it  was  the 
firft  invented,  PH  begin  by  it. 

The  Cutters  in  fVood  need  no  other  Inftruments 
than  little  lharp  Knives,  little  Chiffels,  and  Gravers 
of  different  Sizes,  according  to  the  Bignefs  or  Delicacy 
of  their  Work.  The  firft  Thing  they  do  is  to  take 
a  Plank  or  Block  of  Pear-tree,  or  Box  ;  though  Box  is 
the  beft,  as  being  the  clofeft,  and  *  leaft  liable  to  be 
Worm-eaten  :  They  prepare  that  Plank  or  Block,  of 
the  Size  and  Thicknels  intended,  and  make  it  very  even 
and  fmooth  on  the  Side  to  be  cut.  On  this  Plank  or 
Block,  thus  prepared,  they  draw  their  Defign  with  a 
Pen  or  Pencil,  juft  as  it  ought  to  be  printed.  Thofe 
who  cannot  draw  their  own  Defign,  as  many  there  are 
that  cannot,  make  ufe  of  a  Defign  furniflied  them  by 
another,  which  they  faften  upon  the  Block  with  Pafte 
made  of  Flour  and  Water,  with  a  little  Vinegar ;  the 
Strokes  or  Lines  turned  towards  the  Wood.  When 
the  Paper  is  dry,  they  waffi  it  gently  over  with  a 
Spunge  dipped  in  Water-,  which  done,  they  take  oft' 
the  Paper  by  little  and  little,  (till  Ribbing  it  a  little 
jfirft  with  the  Tip  of  the  Finger,  till  'at  length  there 
be  nothing  left  on  the  Block  but  the  Strokes  of  Ink 
that  form  the  Defign,  which  mark  out  fo  much  of 
the  Block  as  is  to  be  {pared,  or  left  {landing  :  The 
reft  they  cut  off,  and  take  away  as  curioufiy  as  they 
can,  with  the  Points  of  their  fliarp  Tools. 

This  Sort  of  Engraving  is  ufed  for  various  Pur- 
pofes;  as  for  initial  or  figur’d  Letters,  Head  and  Tail¬ 
pieces  of  Books  ;  and  even  for  Schemes  and  other 
figures,  to  fave  the  Expence  of  Engraving  on  Cop¬ 
per  ;  and  for  Prints  and  Stamps  for  Paper,  Callicocs, 
Linnens,  &V. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  Invention  of  Cutting  in 
Woods  as  well  as  that  inCopper,  to  Majo  Finigucrray  a 
Goldimith  of  Florences  who  found  it  out  in  the  Year 
1460-,  and  for  its  Perfection  to  Albert  Dtirery  Martin 
of  Antwerp ,  and  Mark  Antony.  At  the  fame  Time, 
Hugo  of  Car  pis  an  Italian  Printer,  invented  a  Manner 
of  cutting  in  Wood  ;  by  Means  whereof,  the  Prints 
appeared  as  if  printed  in  clcar-obfcure :  In  order  to 
this  he  made  three  Kinds  of  Stamps  for  the  fame  De- 
hgn,  which  were  drawn  after  one  another,  through 
the  Prefs,  for  the  fame  Print  *,  they  were  fo  conduct¬ 
ed,  that  one  ferved  for  the  grand  Lights,  the  fecond 
for  the  Demi-Tcints,  and  the  third  for  the  Out-Lines 
and  the  deep  Shadows. 

The  Arc  of  Cutting  in  Wood,  was  certainly  carried 
to  a  very  great  Pitch  about  1 50  Years  ago  ;  and  might 
even  vye,  for  Beauty  and  Juftnefs,  with  that  of  En¬ 
graving  on  Copper :  At  prefent  it  is  in  a  very  low 
Condition,  as  naving  been  long  neglcCtcd ;  and  the 
Application  of  Artifts  wholly  employ’d  on  Copper, 
as  the  moft  eafy  and  promifing  Province  :  Not  that 
hut  wooden  Cuts  have  the  Advantage  of  Copper  on 
wany  Accounts  \  chiefly  for  Figures  and  Devices  in 
fluoks,  as  being  printed  at  the  fame  Time,  and  on  the 
ftme  Prefs  as  the  Letters  $  whereas  for  the  other, 
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there  is  required  a  particular  Iniprefiion.  What  I  lay 
here  in  Commendation  of  wooden  Cuts,  muft  be  un- 
derftood  of  thole  done  by  good  Artifts,  who  are  fcarce 
to  be  found  at  prefent,  at  leaft  if  we  can  judge  of 
their  Capacity  by  their  Performances,  which  are  fo 
'frightful,  efpecially  here  in  Englandy  as  not  to  bear 
being  expofed  to  publick  View. 

Our  next  Manner  of  Engraving  will  be  on  Copper 
with  the  Graver^  which  to  perform,  we’ll  take 
Care  to  provide  ourfelves  with  Graversy  a  Cujhions  or 
Sand-Bag,  to  lay  the  Plate  on,  to  give  it  the  neceffary 
Turns  and  Motions ;  a  Burnijher  round  at  one  End* 
and  ufually  flattiffi  at  the  other,  to  rub  out  Slips  and, 
Failures,  faften  the  Strokes,  &c.  a  Scraper ,  to  pare  off 
the  Surface,  on  Occafion  ;  and  a  Rubbers  of  black 
Cloth  or  Hat,  to  fill  up  the  Strokes*  that  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  how  die  Work  proceeds. 

Thus  provided  with  the  neceffary  Tools  or  Inftru- 
ments,  we’ll  fet  ourfelves  to  work  ;  taking  a  Plate  of 
Copper,  well  polilhed,  which  we’ll  cover  over  with  a 
thin  Skin  of  Virgin’s  Wax,  and  lay  over  it  the  Draught 
or  Defign,  done  in  black  Lead,  red  Chalk,  or  other 
ungummed  Matter.  Having  thus  transferred  the  De¬ 
ll  g/i  upon  die  Wax,  we’ll  trace  it  through  on  the 
Copper  with  a  Point  or  Needle ;  then  heating  the 
Plate,  and  taking  off  the  Wax,  the  Strokes  remain  5 
which  we’ll  follow,  heighten,  according  to  the 
Tenor  of  the  Defign,  with  the  Graver,  which  is  to  be 
very  fliarp  and  well  tempered. 

Notey  That  in  the  Conduct  of  the  Graver  confifts  all 
the  Art ;  for  which  there  are  no  Rules  to  be  given, 
all  depending  on  the  Habitude,  Difpofition,  and 
Genius  of  the  Artift. 

Our  fecond  Operation  on  Copper  will  be  with  Aqua¬ 
fortis,  in  Englifo  called  Etchjngs  which  is  a  Method  of 
engraving  on  Copper ;  wherein  the  Lines,  or  Strokes, 
inilead  of  being  cut  widi  a  Tool,  or  Graver,  are  eat 
with  Aqua-fortis. 

The  Operation  of  Etching  is  conduced  thus. — The 
Plate  being  well  polifhed,  is  heated  over  the  Fire  *,  and 
when  hot  covered  over  with  a  peculiar  Ground  or  Var- 
niffi  :  When  cold  again,  the  Ground  is  blackened 
with  the  Smoak  of  a  Candle  ;  and  on  this  Ground  thus 
blackened,  the  Back  of  the  Defign  or  Draught  is  laid. 
This  done,  the  Defigns  remains  to  be  chalk’d  or  trans¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Plate ;  which  is  more  eafily  effected 
than  in  the  common  Graving ;  for  the  Back  of  the 
Defign  having  been  before  rubbed  over  with  red  Chalk, 
nothing  remains  but  to  trace  over  all  the  Lines  and 
Strokes  of  the  Draught  with  a  Needle  or  Point  ;  which 
preffing  the  Paper  clofe  down  to  the  Ground,  occafions 
the  Wax  therein  to  lay  hold  of  the  Chalk,  and  fo  bring 
off  the  Marks  of  the  feveral  Lines ;  fo  as  at  length 
to  lhcw  a  Copy  of  the  whole  Defign  in  all  its  Cor- 
re&nefs.  The  Draught  thus  calqued,  the  Artift  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  draw  the  feveral  Lines  and  Contours,  with  a 
Point,  through  the  Ground  upon  the  Copper.  To 
finiili  his  Work,  he  makes  ufe  of  Points,  of  diverfe 
Sizes,  or  Bignefs;  and  preffes  on  them  fometimeft 
more  ftrongly,  and  other  Times  more  lightly,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  feveral  Parrs  of  the  Figures  require  more 
or  lefs  Strength  or  Boklncfs;  fomc  of  the  Points  being 
as  fine  as  Needles,  for  the  tender  Hair-Strokes,  and 
the  remoter,  fainter  Objcefts  ;  anti  others  again  as  big 
as  Bodkins,  made  oval-wife,  for  the  deeper  Shadows, 
and  the  Figures  in  the  Front  of  the  Work. 

Things  thus  prepared,  a  Rim,  or  Border  of  Wax, 
is  raifed  round  the  Circumference  of  the  Plate,  and 
Aqua-fortis  poured  on ;  which  by  the  laid  Border  is 
kept  from  running  off  at  the  Edges,  Tile  Ground 
being  impenetrable  to  that  corrolive  Water.  The 
Plate  is  defended  from  it  every  where  but  in  the  Lines 
or  Hatches,  cut  through  it  with  the  Points ;  which, 
lying  open,  the  Water  paffes  through  them  to  the 
Copper,  and  eats  into  the  fame,  to  the  Depth  re¬ 
quir’d  ;  which  done,  it  is  poured  off  again.  The 
Aqua-lords  having  done  its. Part,  the  Ground  is  taken 
oil',  and  the  Plate  wafhed  and  dried  ;  after  which  no- 
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thing  remains. but  For  the  Artift  to  examine  the  Work 
with  the  Graver  in  his  Hand,  to  touch  it  up  and 
heighten  it,  where  the  Aqua-fortis,  fcfr.  has  mifs’d. 

Note,  That  of  Etching  Grounds  there  are  two  Kinds  ; 
the  one  loft,  and  the  other  hard :  There  are  alfo 
two  Kinds  of  Aqua-fortis  ;  the  one  white,  which  is 
only  ufed  with  the  foft  Ground,  and  is  applied  as 
above  directed ;  die  other  green,  made  of  Vinegar, 
common  Salt,  Sal-Ammoniac,  and  Verdegreafe  : 
This  is  ufed  indifferently  with  either  Kind  of 
Ground :  Its  Application  is  fomewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  white.  Without  making  any.Border, 
they  pour  it  on  the  Plate,  which  is  placed  for  that 
Purpofe  a  little  inclined;  and  as  the  Water  runs  oft, 
it  is  received  in  a  Veffel  placed  underneath.  This 
•  they  repeat,  pouring  it  again  and  again,  till  it  has 
eaten  deep  enough.  Add,  the  Aqua-fortis,  of  which 
Kind  foever  it  be,  mull:  not  continue  equally  long, 
or  be  poured  equally  often,  on  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Defign :  The  remote  Parts  muft  be  eaten  more 
{lightly,  than  thofe  nearer  to  the  View.  To  manage 
this,  they  have  a  Compofition  of  Oil  and  Greafe, 
wherewith  they  cover  the  Parts  that  are  to  be  bitten 
no  farther :  Or  elfe  they  lay  the  Compofition  on 
as  a  Defenlitive  at  firft,  and  take  it  off  again  when 
they  think  proper.  In  EffeCl,  they  are  every  now 
and  then  covering  and  uncovering  this  or  that  Part 
of  the  Defign,  as  Occafion  requires;  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Aqua-fortis  being  one  of  the  principal 
Concerns  in  the  whole  Art,  and  that  on  which  the 
EffcCt  of  the  whole  very  much  depends.  The  O- 
perator  is  alfo  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  Ground, 
that  it  do  not  fail  or  give  Way,  in  any  Part  to  the  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  where  it  does,  to  ftop  up  the  Place  with 
the  Compofition  aforeiaid.  Laftly,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
member’d,  that  a  frefh  Dip  of  Aqua-fortis  be  never 
given,  without  firft  wafhing  out  the  Plate  in  fair 
Water,  and  drying  it  at  the  Fire. 

Metzotinto,  which  is  another  Manner  of  En¬ 
graving  on  Copper,  different  from  the  common  Way, 
is  perform’d  by  raking,  hatching,  or  punching  the 
Surface  of  the  Plate  all  over  with  a  Knife  or  Inftru- 
ment  for  the  Purpofe,  firft  one  Way,  then  acrofs,  &V. 
till  the  Face  of  the  Plate  be  thus  entirely  furrowed 
with  Lines  or  Furrows  clofe,  and  as  it  were, '  contigu¬ 
ous  to  each  other ;  fo  that  if  an  Imprefiion  were  then 
taken  from  it,  it  would  be  one  uniform  Blot  or  Smut. 
This  done,  the  Defign  is  drawn  or  marked  on  the  fame 
Face  :  After  which  they  proceed  with  Burnifhers, 
Scrapers,  CtV.  to  expunge  or  take  out  the  Dents  or 
Furrows  in  all  the  Parts  where  the  Lights  of  the  Piece 
arc  to  be  ;  and  that  more  or  lefs  as  the  Lights  are  to 
ftronger  or  fainter ;  leaving  thofe  Parts  black,  which 
are  to  reprefent  the  Shadows  or  Dcepnings  of  the 
-Draught. 

Tiie  Difcovcry  of  the  Art  of  Engraving ,  in  Tailc 
douce,  or  on  Wood,  and  Copper,  is  aferibed,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  to  Mafo  Finigucrra ,  a  Gokl- 
fmith  of  Florence,  who  ufed  to  engrave  on  his  Works, 
and  who  in  moulding  them  in  melted  Sulphur, 
perceived  that  what  came  out  of  the  Mould  marked  in 
its  Imprcffiom  the  fame  Things  which  were  engraved 
on  the  Piece  of  Work,  by  the  Black  which  the  Sul¬ 
phur  had  extracted  from  the  Lines  *,  he  attempted 
the  fame  Thing  on  Plates  of  Silver  with  wet  Paper, 
in  running  over  it  a  very  fmooth  Roller,  in  which  he 
fuccceded.  This  new  Difcovcry  prompted  another 
Goldfmith  of  the  fame  City,  called  Baccio  Baldini,  to 
try  the  fame  Thing  ;  and  the  Succefs  encouraged  him 
to  engrave  feveral  Plates  of  the  Invention  and  Defign 
of  Sandro  Botticallo  ;  and  on  thefe  Proofs  Andrew 
Mantcigne ,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  engraved  feveral 
of  his  own  Works. 

The  Knowledge  of  this  Invention  having  palled  into 
Flanders,  Martin  of  Antwerp,  who  was  then  a  famous 
Painter,  engraved  feveral  Plates  of  his  own  Invention, 
and  font  feveral  'Prints  of  them  into  Italy,  which  were 
marked  thus ;  M.  C.  Vafari ,  in  the  Life  of  Mark  An - 


tony  the  Engraver ,  mentions  feveral  of  the  q*  v  * 
thofe  Prints,  and  among  the  reft  one  calleH  u 
of  St.  Antony,  which  Michel  Angelo  vet  v 

found  fo  extraordinary ,  that  he  ^  70Ung, 
lours.  pUt  *  ln  Co. 

After  Martin  of  Antwerp,  Albert  Dtirer  an 
and  gave  us  a  vaft  Number  of  very  fine  Pri 
in  Wood  or  Copper,  which  he  fent  to  Ren' ^  ^er 
fold.  Mark  Antony,  then  at  Venice ,  was  fa1?  l°-  ^ 
at  the  Beauty  of  thofe  Pieces,  that  he  copiedT^ 
fix  of  them,  which  reprefented  the  Pafiioii  of  q 
and  thofe  Copies  were  received  at  Rome,  with  f  ^  ’ 
more  Admiration,  that  they  were  finer  than  rh  Sl 
ginals.  At  the  fame  Time  Hugo  Carpi  an  In 
Painter,  of  an  indifferent  Capacity,  but  of  m  •  a  m 
ing  Genius,  difeover’d  the  Art  of  Etching  L  pnvent" 
ing  with  Aqua-fortis.  •  *  ***** 

Thefe  firft  Prints  drew  by  their  Novelty  the  Ad  * 
tation  of  all  thofe  who  law  them  ;  and  the  pww-1’ 
mous  Painters,  who  work’d  then  for  Glory,  ma(j  £ 
of  them,  to  dilpcrfc  their  Works  through  the  World 
Raphael,  among  the  reft,  employ’d  the  Graver  of  th* 
famous  Mark  Antony,  to  engrave  feveral  of  his 
tures  and  Draughts  ;  and  thofe  excellent  Prints  have 
been  as  fo  many  Fames,  which  have  carried  the  Name 
of  Raphael  throughout  the  whole  Earth.  Since  Mark 
Antony,  a  great  Number  of  Engravers  have  render’d 
themfelves  famous  in  Germany,  Italy ,  France ,  and  the 
Low-Countries ;  and  have  publifh’d,  either  with  the 
Graver  or  Aqua-fortis,  an  infinite  Number  of  Sub¬ 
jects  of  all  Kinds,  Hiftories,  Fables,  Emblems  De¬ 
vices,  Medals,  Animals,  Landfcapes,  Flowers,  Fruits 
and  generally  all  the  vifible  Productions  of  Art  and 
Nature. 

Thefe  Sorts  of  Work  can  prove  beneficial  to  Per- 
fons  of  all  Ranks  and  Condition ;  to  Theologians, 
devout  People,  Philofophers,  Monks,  Soldiers,  Tra¬ 
vellers,  Geographers,  Painters,  Sculptors,  Architects, 
Engravers,  Lovers  of  Arts,  the  Curious  in  Hiftory 
and  Antiquity ;  and,  laftly,  to  all  thofe  who,  having 
no  other  Profeftlon  but  of  honeft  Men,  want  to  adorn 
their  Mind  with  Perfections  which  can  render  them 
ftill  more  valuable. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  infinuate,  that  every  Body  is 
obliged  to  have  all  the  Prints  which  have  been  pub- 
lifia’d,  in  hope  of  drawing  fome  Advantage  from 
them  ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  vaft  Number  of  them, 
and  which  would  offer  at  once  fo  many  different  Ideas, 
would  be  more  capable  to  darken,  than  enlighten  our 
Mind  :  Since  none  but  thofe  who  have  a  vaft  natural 
Genius,  and  have  exercifed  it  in  the  Confideration  of 
fo  many  different  Things,  can  fee  them  without  Con- 
fufion :  But  every  one,  in  particular,  can  chufe  the 
SubjeCls  which  are  molt  proper  to  him,  capable  to  rc- 
frclh  his  Memory,  or  {Lengthen  his  Knowledge ;  in 
which  Choice  he  ought  to  conlult  his  Inclination, 
Tafte,  and  Profeflion. 

For  Inftance  :  Nothing  is  more  proper  for  a  Ibto- 
logian ,  than  the  Prints  which  relate  to  Religion  and 
its  Myfterics,  the  lac  red  Hiftory,  and  all  that  difeover 
the  firft  Excrcifes  of  the  Chriftians,  their  Perfecution; 
the  low  Relievo’s,  which  inftrueft  us,  in  feveral  Places, 
of  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Pagan  Religion;  and  bitty* 
all  that  lias  any  Relation  to  Ours,  cither  iacrcd  or  pro- 
fine.  For  Devout  People,  all  the  Subjects  which  rm c 
our  Mind  to  God,  and  can  entertain  us  in  his  divine 

Love.  For  Monks  \  the  facrctl  Hiftories  in 

and  that  of  their  Order  in  particular,  for 

phers  \  not  only  all  the  demon  lira  five  Figures,  vnie 

relate  to  phyliatf  Experiments,  but  likewiie  t  \o 

which  can  incrcafc  the  Knowledge  they  have  of  na- 

ral  Things.  For  Soldiers ;  the  Plans  and  Heva  i 

of  lordly M  Places ;  the  Order  of  Battles, 

‘travellers  *,  the  particular  Views  of  Palaces,  1  * 

Mr.  Pin  run  m  nrenare  tlicm  1 


mereoi,  alter  cney  nave  icen  ~  ;  nn:u. 

the  Charts,  or  Maps  of  their  Profefilon. 
tcrs\  all  that  can  (Lengthen  them  in  the  c  .  .. 
Parts  of  their  Art,  as  Antiques,  the  Works  ^ 
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*hd  of  Mhbel  Angelo*  for  the  good  Tafte,  theCor- 
f  ’  of  the  Defign,  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Manner, 

[he  Choice  of  the  Hair  of  the  Head,  of  the  Paf- 
rlons  of  the  Soul,  and  of  the  Attitudes.  Thofe  of 
the  Corregio  for  the  Grace  and  Finenefs  of  the  Expref- 
fions :  Thofe  of  the  Titian,  of  Baffin ,  and  of  the 
lombards ,  for  the  Char  after  of  Truth,  and  the  true 
Exprefiions  of  Nature,  efpecialiy  for  the  good  Tafte 
of  the  Land  (kip :  Thofe  of  Rubens,  for  a  Charafter 
of  Greatnefs  and  Magnificence  in  his  Inventions,  and 
for  the  Artifice  of  the  •  clear-obfcure  :  Laftly,  thofe 
which  though  defeftuous  in  fome  Parts,  contain,  not- 
withftanding,  fomething  particular  and  extraordinary. 
For  Sculptors  *,  the  Statues,  low  Relievo’s,  Medals, 
and  other  Antiques  *,  the  Works  of  Raphael ,  of  Poly- 
fore,  and  of  the  whole  Roman  School.  For  Archi¬ 
es,  the  Books  which  concern  their  Profeflion,  and 
which  are  full  of  demonftrative  Figures  of  the  In¬ 
ventions  of  their  Authors,  or  copied  from  Antiques. 
For  Engravers  •,  a  Colleftion  of  Pieces  of  different 
Manners,  either  with  the  Graver  or  Aqua-fortis. 
That  Colleftion  muft  alfo  ferve  them  to  fee  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  Engravings  from  Albert  Dure  to  the  beft  Ar- 
tills  of  our  Time  *,  in  palling  through  the  Works  of 
Mark  Antony ,  Corneil ,  Cort ,  of  the  Carr  aches,  Sade - 
lers ,  of  Goltius ,  Muler,  Wofterman,  Pontius ,  Bolfivert , 
Wifcher ,  LeClerc\  and  laftly,  thro*  a  great  Number  of  o- 
thers,  whom  Ido  not  mention,  who  have  had  a  particular 
Charafter,  and  who  in  a  different  Manner,  have  all 
endeavoured  to  imitate  Nature.  In  comparing  thus 
the  Works  of  all  thofe  Mafters,  they  can  judge  which 
of  them  has  underftood  beft  to  guide  the-  Strokes, 
to  manage  the  Light,  and  the  Value  of  the  Tuns, 
with  Regard  to  the  clear- obfcu re  which  of  them 
have  known  beft  to  join  in  their  Graver,  Delicacy 
with  Strength,  and  the  Spirit  of  eveiy  Thing  with 
an  extream  Exaftnefs;  that  by  thofe  Lights  they 
may  have  the  laudable  Ambition,  to  equal,  if  not  fur- 
pafs  thofe  famous  Mafters.  For  the  Curious  in  Hiftory 
and  Antiquity  *  all  that  has  been  engraven  of  the  fa- 
cred  and  profane  Hiftory,  and  of  the  Fable ;  the  an¬ 
tique  low  Relievo’s,  the  Antonins  and  Trajan  Co¬ 
lumns,  the  Books  of  Medals,  and  of  engraven  Stones, 
and  feveral  Prints  which  have  Relation  to  the  Know¬ 
ledge  they  want  to  acquire  or  to  preferve. 

Laftly,  nothing  is  more  nccclfary  than  good  Prints, 
for  thofe  who,  in  order  to  be  more  happy,  and  honeft 
Men,  want  to  form  their  Tafte  for  good  Things,  and 
have  a  reafonable  Tinfturc  of  the  Beaux  Arts.  The 
Sight  of  thole  Prints  with  a  little  Reflexion,  will  foon 
and  agreeably  inftruft  them  in  all  that  can  exercife 
their  Reafon,  and  ftrengthen  their  Judgment.  They 
will  fill  up  their  Memory  with  curious  Things  of  all 
Times,  and  of  all  Countries,  and  teach  them  at  one 
and  the  fame  Time,  the  different  Hiftories,  and  the 
different  Manners  of  Painting  *  of  which  they’ll  foon 
be  competent  Judges,  through  the  Facility  they’ll  find 
in  turning  over  a  few  Leaves*,  and  comparing  the 
Produftions  of  one  Matter  with  thofe  of  another,  and 
thus  in  fparing  their  Time,  they’ll  alfo  fpare  their  Ex¬ 
igences .  For  it  is  almoft  impofiible  to  colleft  in  the 
fame  Place,  Piftures  of  the  beft  Painters,  in  a  Quan¬ 
tity  fufficlent  to  form  to  one’s  felf  a  compleat  Idea  of 
the  Work  of  each  Matter  j  and  when  at  a  vaft  Ex¬ 
pends  one  could  fill  up  a  fpacious  Cabinet  with 
Pifturcs  of  different  Manners,  he  could  never  have 
At  laft  but  two  or  three  of  each,  which  is  not  fufli- 
cient  to  form  a  very  prccife  Judgment  of  -  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Painter,  nor  of  the  Extent  of  his  Capa¬ 
city  i  whence,  through  Means  of  the  Prints,'  one  can 
fre  on  a  Table,  without  the  leaftTroublc  or  Difficulty, 
the  Works  of  different  Mafters ;  form  an  Idea  of  them, 
i'-tclge  of  them  by  Comparifon,  chufe  them,  and  gain 
by  that  Prafticc,  an  Habit  of  good  Tafte  and  of  good 
Manners  \  efpecialiy  when  that  is  done  in  the  Prefence 
ot  fome  Body  who  has  a  juft  Difcernmcnt  in  thofe 
,  and  knows  how  to  diftinguifh  the  good  from 

the  indifferent. 

But  nothing  can  be  preferibed  to  Connoifj'curs,  and 
the  Lovers  of  Arts,*  every  Thing  is  as  it  were,  under 


the  Empire  of  their  Knowledge;  Which  they  cultivate 
by  the  Sight,  fometimes  of  one  Thing  and  fometimes 
of  another  $  becaufe  of  the  Utility  which  accrues  from 
it,  and  the  Pleafure  they  take  in  it.  They  have,  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  of  feeing  what  has  been  engraven  from 
the  moft  famous  Painters,  the  Origin,  Progrefs *  and 
Perfection  of  the  Works,  they  follow  them  from  the 
Giotto ,  and  Andrew  Mont  eigne,  to  Raphael ,  to  the 
Titian,  and  to  the  Car  aches.  They  examine  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Schools  of  thofe  Times,  they  fee  into  how  ma¬ 
ny  Branches  they  have  been  divided,  by  the  Multiple 
city  of  their  Difciplcs*  and  in  how  many  different 
Manners,  the  human  Genitis  is  capable  to  conceive  the 
lame  Thing,  which  is  the  Imitation  *,  whence  have  pro-1 
ceeded  fome  various  Manners,  which.  Time,  the  Gc- 
nius,  and  Nature,  have  produced. 

Among  all  the  good  Effefts  which  the  Ufe  of 
Prints  can  produce.  I’ll  content  myfelf  with  mention¬ 
ing  here  only  .fix  of  them,  whereby  it  is  eafy  to  judge 
of  all  the  others. 

The  firft  is  to  divert  us,  by  the  Imitation,-  and  Iri 
reprefenting  to  us  the  Things  vifible. 

The  iecond  is  to  inftruft  us,  in  a  quicker*  and  more 
pathetick  Manner,  than  it  can  be  done  by  Words. 

The  third  is  to  abridge  the  Time,  which  we  would 
employ  in  Reading  over  the  Things  which  we  have 
forgotten,  and  to  refrefh  the  Memory  at  one  Sight. 

The  fourth  is  to  reprefen t  die  Things  abfent,  as  if 
we  had  them  before  our  Eyes  *,  and  which  we  could 
not  fee,  but  by  undertaking  tedious  and  expenfive 
Journeys. 

The  fifth  is  to  procure  us  an  ealy  Means  of  com¬ 
paring  feveral  Things  together,  by  the  fmall  Space 
which  Prints  take,  in  their  great  Number  and  Va¬ 
riety.  And, 

The  fixth  to  form  the  Tafte  for  good  Things,  and 
to  give  us  at  leaft  a  Tinfture  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
which  no  polite  Man  ought  to  be  ignorant  of. 

Thefe  Effefts  are  but  general,  but  each  Perfon  can 
be  fenfible  of  fome  particular  ones,  according  to  his 
Knowledge  and  Inclination  \  and  it  is  by  Means  of 
thofe  particular  Effefts  only,  that  every  one  can  re¬ 
gulate  or  order  his  Colleftion  bf  Prints. 

The  Admirers  or  Lovers  of  Hiftory,  for  Inftance, 
chufe  only  thofe  Subjcfts  which  have  Relation  to  it, 
and  let  nothing  efcape  their  Curiofity  ;  they  ob ferve 
this  Order  which  cannot  be  too  much  admir’d.  They 
follow  that  of  the  Countries,  and  of  Times  •  and  all 
that  has  any  Relation  to  each  Country  in  particular,  is 

contained  in  one  or  two  Book-Cafes,  in  which  are 
found : 

Firft,  the  Piftures  of  all  the  Sovereigns  who  have 
reign’d  in  a  Country,  tile  Princes  and  Princefies  dc- 
feended  /rom  them,  thofe  who  have  diftinguifiicd 
themfclves  in  a  particular  Manner  cither  in  the  State, 
Church,  Army,  or  the  Judicature.  Thofe  who  have 
rendered  themfelves  famous  in  their  different  Profcf- 
fions  ^  and  thofe  who  have  fome  Part  in  the  hiftorical 
Events.  They  accompany  thofe  Piftures  with  fome 
Lines,  which  mark  the  Charafter  of  the  Perfon,  his 
Birth,  his  moft  remarkable  Aftions*  and  the  Time  of 
his  Death. 

Secondly,  the  general  and  particular  Charts  of  that 
Country,  the  Plans  ahd  Elevations  of  its  Cities  or 
Towns,  what  they  contain  the  moft  confidcrable  *, 
the  Cattles,  Royal  Palaces,  and  all  other  particular 
Places  which  have  deferved  being  rendered  publick. 

Thirdly,  all  that  has  fome  Relation  to  Hiftory, 
as  publick  Entries,  Carouzals,  Funerals,  Cata- 
fulcas  ;  what  concerns  the  Ceremonies,  Manners  and 
Cuftoms  i  and  laftly,  all  the  particular  Prints  which 
arc  hiftorical. 

This  Refearch  made  for  one  Country,  is  continued 
for  all  the  others  with  the  fame  CEconomy. 

Thofe  who  have  a  Paffion  for  the  Arts,  follow  an* 
ocher  ^Method  \  they  make  Colleft  ions  with  Regard 
to  Painters  and  their  Pupils.  They  place  for  Exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  Roman  School,  Raphael,  Michel  Angelo,  their 
Difeiples  and  Cotemporaries.  In  that  of  Pen  ice,  the 
G  iorgion,  CJ  'Hum ,  the  Baffans,  Paul  V crone  ft,  Tinlorct, 
i X  A  and 
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and  the  other  Venetians.  In  that  of  Parma ,  the  Cone - 
gio ,  the  Panne  fan,  and  thofe  who  have  followed  their 
Tafte.  In  that  of  Bologna,  the  Caraches ,  the  Guide , 
the  Dominican ,  UAlbane,  Lan franc,  and  the  Guar  chin. 
In  that  of  Germany ,  Albert  Dure ,  Holbens,  William 
Baure ,  and  others.  In  that  of  Flanders ,  Qtho-Venius, 
Rubens,  Vandeik,  and  thofe  who  have  pradifed  their 
Maxims  ;  thus  of  the  French  School,  and  thofe  of  o- 
ther  Countries. 

Some  colled:  their  Prints,  with  Regard  to  the  En¬ 
gravers,  without  any  to  the  Painters ;  others  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Subjects  they  rep  refen  t,  and  others  in  an¬ 
other  Manner.  It  is  but  juft  to  leave  to  every  one  the 
Liberty  to  ad  in  thofe  Occafions,  as  it  fuits  beft  his 
Genius  and  Inclinations. 

Though  we  can  at  all  Times  draw  fome  Utility  of 
the  Sight  of  Prints,  Youth,  notwithftanding,  is  the 
propereft  Age  for  it  ;  the  Faculty  of  the  Soul  which 
manifefts  itfelf  more  in  Children,  is  Meniory,  and  that 
Faculty  ought  to  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  Magazine,  to  in- 
ftrud  them  in  Things,  which  can  contribute  molt  to¬ 
wards  forming  their  Judgment. 

But  if  the  Ufe  of  Prints  is  advantageous  to  Children, 
it  is  likewife  a  veiy  agreeable  Entertainment  for  old 
Age,  which  is  a  proper  Time  for  Repofe  and  Reflec¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  which,  being  no  longer  diftraded  by 
the  Amufements  of  our  younger  Days,  we  can  with  more 
Leifure,  tafte  the  Pleafure  which  Prints  are  capable  to 
give  us;  either  by  teaching  us  new  Things,  or  by 
calling  back  the  Ideas  of  thofe  we  know  ;  or  becaufe 
having  a  Tafte  for  the  Arts,  we  are  capable  to  judge 
of  the  different  Produdions,  Painters  and  Engravers 
have  left  us  ;  or  becaufe  not  having  that  Knowledge 
we  are  flattered  with  the  Hope  of  acquiring  it  ;  or  iaft- 
ly,  becaufe  we  fearch  in  that  Pleafure,  that  of  exciting 
agreeably  our  Attention,  by  the  Beauty  and  Singula¬ 
rity  of  the  Objeds  which  Prints  offer  to  us.  For  we 
find  in  them  the  Countries,  Cities,  and  confiderable 
Places  we  have  read  in  Hiftory,  or  have  feen  ourfelves 


in  our  Travels ;  fo  that  the  great  Vat;^7  -  , 

Number  of  curious  Tilings  we  meet  S, and 

can  even  ferve  in  lieu  of  a  Journey,  and  of  m  them> 

modious  and  very  entertaining  one  f0  aTerf  c°m. 

have  never  made  any,  or  are  not  in  n  p  v 
make  any.  a  Condition  t0 

If  the  Antients  had  had  the  fame  Advam^  • 
we  have,  and  could,  by  Means  of  Prints  T  ln  tJlat 
mitted  to  Pofterity  all  chat  was  beautiful  ^ 
among  them  ;  we  fhould  fee  an  infinite  S?  ?rious 
fine  Things,  of  which  Hiflorians  have  left- 
confufecl  Idea.  We  fhould  fee  thofe  fnDpru^  a 
men ts  of  Memphis  and  of  Babylon ,  of  the  T  i  U' 
Jerufalem,  which  Solomon  had  built  with  6 
Magnificence  ;  we  could  judge  of  the  Edifices  nf  i?Ucl1 
Corinth,  and  of  the  antien  iRome,  with  a  bcttwi?  ^ 
tion  ftill,  and  more  Certainty,  than  bv  ru°rndf 
Fragments  we  have  left  of  them.  Palfanuv 
gives  us  fo  exad  a  Defcription  of  Greece  and  I  i? 
us  as  by  the  Hand,  through  all  the  different  Places  f 

that  enchanting  Country*  could  have  accompanied  hi 
Difcourfes  with  demonftrative  Figures,  which  had  be 
tranfmitted  to  us;  and  we  had  feen  with  Pleafure  ^ 
only  the  Temples  and  Palaces,  fuch  as  they  were 
Perfedion,  but  had  likewife  inherited  from  the  arm*™ 
W orkmen,  the  Art  of  Building  them  well.  Vitruvius 
whofe  Demonftrations  are  loft,  had  not  left  us  in  the 
Ignorance  of  all  the  Tools  and  Machines  he  has  de¬ 
ferred,  we  fhould  not  find  in  his  Books  fo  many  dark 
Places,  if  Prints  had  preferved  to  us  the  Figures  he 
had  made,  and  mentions  himfelf.  ■  It  is  likewife  for 
Want  of  thefe  Means,  that  we  have  loft  the  Machines 
of  Archimedes,  and  of  Hero  the  Antient,  and  the 
Knowledge  of  feveral  Plants  of  Dio  for  ides,  of  a 
great  Number  of  Animals,  and  of  curious  Produdions 
of  Nature  difeover’d  by  the  Antients.  But  without 
amufing  ourfelves  to  regret  what  we  have  Jo  ft,  let’s 
make  a  good  Ufe  of  thofe  which  has  been  fay’d  by 
Means  of  Prints. 


% 
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ET  FI  I  C  K  S,  or  moral  Difcipline,  is  a  practical 

Science,  or  Prudence  for  the  Direction  of  hu¬ 
man  Ads,-  according  to  the  Rules  of  Honefty,  in 
View  of  an  eternal  Felicity. 

i.  It  is  called  a  Science,*  becaufe  it  draws  true  Con- 
clufions  from  true  Principles,  v.  g.  from  this,  do  not 
to  others ,  what  you  would  not  have  done  to  y our f elf ; 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  wc  are  not  to  rob,  calum¬ 
niate,  kill,  &c.  for  this  Principle  is  fo  clear,  that  it 
can  be  very  well  underftood  with  the  Icaft  Attention, 
and  only  pertains  to  Intelligence,  as  they  call  it.  But 
the  Intelligence  of  thole  fir  11  Principles  in  Morals,  is  cal¬ 
led  Syndcrcfts,  or  much  better,  Syn  ter  efts,  i.  c.  Con- 
fervation  ;  whereby  the  Mind  deli  res  always  to  keep 
herfelf  immaculate,  or  free  from  Sins  ;  which  Spark  of 
Conference ,  lays  St.  Jerome,  in  cap.  i.  EzekicJ,  is  not 
ext inguifed  even  in  Cain's  Breath,  after  the  Pcrprc ta¬ 
il  on  of  his  Sin.  Whence  it  is  called  the  Virgin  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  Soul ;  becaufe  it  has  not  been  vitiated  by 
the  Original  Sin,  it  remains  uncomiptcd,  and  though 
conquer'd  by  the  Rage  and  Fury  of  our  Voluptuotifncfs , 
makes  us  never thclefs  fenfillc  of  our  Guilt,  fays  again 
the  lame.  Father. 

2.  liihick  is  called  a  p radical  Science,  becaufe  it 
does  not  content  itfelf  with  the  fimplc  Contemplation 
of  the  Objcd,  but  proceeds  to  Pradice.  For  it  is  not 
the  foie  End  of  the  lithick,  that  we  fhould  know  only 
the  Rules  of  Manners,  but  that  we  fhould  alio  conform 
our  Actions  to  thole  Rules. 

It  is  called  Prudence,  i.  c.  the  Knowledge  of 
Things  wc  ought  to  do ;  for  the  Name'  of  Prudence 
fignifu-s  properly  the  Science  of  Things,  which  can 
be  jullly  acted  or  clone.  Whence  the  Science  of  the 
Law,  is  culled  Jurisprudents. 
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4.  It  regards  the  human  Ads,  i.  e.  thofe  human 
Ads  done  with  Re  fled:  ion. 

5.  It  regards  thofe  Ads  as  they  arc  to  be  conformed 
to  the  Rules  of  Honefty,  in  View  of  an  eternal  Felicity. 
For  file  E thicks,  or  Science  of  Manners,  has  been  in¬ 
vented  for  to  find  out  Rules  for  the  Direction  of  our 
good  Adions,  in  View  of  an  eternal  Felicity. 

Thofe  Rules  of  Manners,  or  of  a  moral  Honefty ,  are 
die  divine  Laws  and  our  Reafon,  and  all  the  other 
Laws  and  Regulations  which  flow  from  them.  And 
by  the  Obfervance  of  thofe  Laws,  Mankind  arc  con- 
duded  to  the  Fruition  of  the  fovercign  Good,  as  to 
their  laffc  End  ;  for  it  is  an  Ad  of  a  confummatc  Pru¬ 
dence  in  us,  never  to  deviate  from  that  Road,  but  to 
follow  it  carefully,  whatever  Condition  or  State  of 
Life  we  may  have  chofen. 

As  there  are  .  three  principal  Kinds  of  Life,  viz,  ci¬ 
ther  in  a  Solitude,  or  in  a  Family,  or  in  a  City,  the 
Scholafticks  have  diftinguifhed  three  Sorts  of  Etbichs , 
or  Morals,  viz.  the  monaftick,  which  direds  a  Per- 
foil  who  leads  a  folitary  Life  ;  the  ceconomical,  which 
takes  the  Condud  of  a  Family,  and  the  political,  that 
of  a  Rcpublick,  But  as  there  can  be  but  the  lame 
Rules,  (which  arc  the  Rules  of  Honefty,  in  View  or 
an  eternal  Felicity)  for  the  Condud  of  a  Pcrfon,  kc 
him  live  either  in  a  Solitude,  or  in  a  Family,  or  m  a 
City,  that  Diftindion  mult  be  nccdlcfs.  For  it  is  very 
well  known,  that  every  Science  is  fpecified  by  a  loi- 

mal  Objcd* ;  therefore  there  cannot  be  different  hoi  ts 

of  Difcipline,  unlefs  there  be  different  Sorts  of  forma 
Objeds.  Befidcs  it  is  a  generally  receiv'd  Maxim, 
that  every  Man  in  his  Condition,  is  obliged  to  contain 
his  Adions  to  the  fame  Rules  of  Honefty  *  to  Jo 
God  above  all  Tilings,  and  ail  Tiling?  for  t 
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not  do  to  others,  -which  .  he  would  not  have  done  to 
hi  mfelf, '  &c.  . 

From  thefe  general  Obfervations,  Til  pals  to  the 
pivifion  of  this  my  Treatife  of  Et hicks  into  four 

Parts. 

In  the  firft,  I’ll  treat  of  the  fovereign  Good,  or  Jaft 
Eivi  of  all  human  Adts.  In  the  fecond,  of  the  human 
Afts,  and  their  Rules.  In  the  third,  of  Virtues  and 
Vices.  And  in  the  fourth,  of  the  various  Offices  of 
Life,  either  with  Regard  to  God,  to  ourfelves,  or 
our  Neighbours. 

'  Ariftotle  and  St.  Thomas ,  have  both  been  of  Opinion, 
that  Ethicks  fliould  begin  by  the  Confideration  of  the 
fovereign  Good*  that  the  Inftrudtion  of  Manners, 
fhould  be  meafured  by  the  End  .propofed  therefrom, 
and  that  no  Body  can  pretend  to  undertake  an  honeft 
Courfe  of  Life,  without  his  being  previoufly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Road  that  leads  to  it.  Plence  this 
common  Proverb,  that  the  End  is  firft  in  the  Intention , 
and  left  in  the  Execution ,  or  Affecution,  finem  ejfe  'pri- 
mum  in  intentioue ,  &  ultimum  in  executione ,  feu  ajfc- 
cutione . 

Therefore  I  mufl  treat  in  the  firft  Part  of  Man’s 
fovereign  Good,  or  Jaft  End.  But  I  muft  fearch  firft, 
which  is  that  fovereign  Good,  which  that  End  j  that 
we  may'ealier  difeover  the  laft  End  of  all  human 
Adts.  ’ 

The  Good  I  defign  to  mention  and  confider  in  this 
Place,  is  die  metaphifical ,  or  phyfical  Good ,  which  is  ei¬ 
ther  God  himfelf,  or  a  created  Tiling  (referving  to 
.treat  of  the  moral  Good,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
Probity  of  Manners,  and  of  the  Honefty  of  our  Ac¬ 
tions)  which  metaphyfical,  or  phyfical  Good,  is  either 
entirely  perfedt,  or  at  leaft  perfedt  in  its  Manner. 
For  fuch  is  the  Notion  we  muft  have  of  a  metaphyfi¬ 
cal  or  phyfical  Good.  On  the  contrary,  the  meta¬ 
phyfical,  or  phyfical  Evil,  of  which  Kind  are  Igno¬ 
rance,  Blindnefs,  &c.  is  that  which  is  imperfedt  and 
lame. 

Good  and  Evil ,  either  metaphyfical ,  or  phyfical ,  can 
be  confidered  either  abfolutely,  as  good  or  bad  in  it 
felf,  or  perfedt  or  imperfedt  in  its  Manner  •,  or  com¬ 
paratively,  i,  e.  as  it  is  good  to  forne  and  bad  to 
Others.  In  this  laft  Manner,  Good  is  confider’d  by 
Ariftotle ,  at  the  Beginning  of  his  firft  Book  of  Ethicks, 
where  he  prizes  the  antient  Philofophers  for  their  hav¬ 
ing  defined  Good,  that  which  all  Things  defirc  ;  id 
quod  omnia  appetunt  not  that  every  Thing  defires  all 
that’s  Good  ;  but  becaufe  each  Thing  inclines  towards 
that  which  is  the  moft  agreeable  to  him  *  according  to 
what  the  Poet  fays  : 

Torva  Lccna  lupum  fequitur ,  lupus  ipfe  capellam, 

Floreutem  Cythifum  fequitur  lafeiva  capclla , 

Tc,  Coiydon ,  o  Alexis ,  t  rah  it  faa  quern  que  voluptas, 

Wc  diftinguiffi  in  the  Schools  three  Sorts  of  Appe¬ 
tites,  whereby  each  inclines  towards  that  which  is 

good  to  him ;  viz.  the  natural,  fenfitive ,  and  rational 
Appetite. 

Wc  call  natural  Appetite,  the  natural  Propcnfity  of 
all  Things,  even  thofc  which  are  deftitutc  of  Scnfc, 
towards  their  Good  :  Thus  it  is  laid  improperly,  that 
the  heavy  Bodies  have  a  natural  Appetite  to  tend 
downwards  ;  and  light  Bodies,  to  depart  or  avoid  the 
Centre.  But  I  am  afraid,  that  this  Manner  of  Spcak- 

111?.  nttl'ibutes  a  fpiritual  Aficdtion  to  a  corporeal 
,1  hing,  contrary  to  what  is  preferibed  by  the  Logick 
Jit  the  Categories.  For  what  can  be  the  Caufo  that  a 
^tone,  lor  Inftancc,  fiiould  rather  tend  towards  the 
Centre,  than  towards  a  high  Place  ?  Can  it  be  any 
1  hing  elfe  but  the  Impulfion  of  the  fluid  Matter,  as 
wc  11  ffiew  in  our  Treatife  of  Mcchanicks ,  Therefore 
when  u  is  laid,  that  certain  Plants  are  placed  in  humid 
‘  accs>  »ncl  others  in  dry  Places,  &c.  the  Speech  is 
tttaphorical,  and  neither  proper  nor  natural :  For, 
properly  /peaking,  we  are  to  attribute  no  Kind  of  Ap- 
fente  to  Things  corporeal  \  but  their  whole  Motion 

Js  tobc  referr’d  to  an  impulfivc  Cnufe,  which  often 
Scapes  our  Sagacity. 


The  fenfitive  Appetite, 
Perception  of  cur  Senfes  j 
which  is  joined  with  the 
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is  that  which  follows  the 
and  the  natural  Appetite , 
Perception  of  the  Mind, 
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is  called  Will.  .  This  rational  Appetite,  fo  far  as  it 
is  directed  in  general  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  to¬ 
wards  Good ,  is  very  well  called  natural  Appetite  :  For 
we  have  all  an  innate  Inclination  or  Appetite,  which 
cannot  be  conquered,  for  our  Good  or  Happincfs. 
F rom  this  Appetite  proceeds  that  Love  for  all  the  Good 
we  are  deprived  of:  For  when  we  love  ourfelves,  that 
Love  has  not  always  for  Objedt  the  proper  Gifts  of 
Nature,  which  we  imagine  ourfelves  to  be  enriched 
with,  but  we  defire  ibmething  elfc  which  we  imagine 
could  ftill  render  us  happier  and  more  perfedt  j  or 
rather  we  are  the  Subject  to  whom  we  wifii  fomething. 
b  or  if  pur  natural  Love  was  never  by  the  Force  of 
our  Liberty  to  forfake  the  fovereign  Good,  and  fix  it- 
felf  on  Things  created,  it  would  always  be  good,  and 
never  bad  j  but  we  too  often  covet  what  is  prohibited, 
and  criminal-,  and  embrace  as  a  real  Good ,  what  only 
deceives  us  by  an  outward  Appearance  of  Good. 

Therefore  the  relative  Good,  or  the  Good  which 
feems  agreeable  to  us,  and  as  fuch  is  the  Objedt  of 
our  Def ires,  as  fuppofed  capable  to  help,  andpleafe 
us  *  is  either  the  fovereign  Good,  or  good  by  its  Eft 
fence  ;  or  a  Good  by  Participation,  which  very  often 
has  but  tiie  fingle  outward  Appearance  of  Good. 

There  is  but  one  effential  Good,  which  is  God  him- 
fclf,  who  alone  is  properly,  and  of  himfelf,  Good. 
As  Cbrift  witnefles  it,  Luc.  v.  io.  Nemo  bonus  nift 
folus  Bens. 

Good  by  Participation  is  a  created  Good,  and  this  is 
cither  a  1  hing  or  Subftance,  which  is  good  to  us  ;  as 
are  the  Aliments,  Cloaths,  ifc.  or  the  Modification  or 
.Aftedtion  of  a  Thing,  which  helps  us  likewife,  whe¬ 
ther  it  has  a  Report  to  the  Body  or  to  the  Mind. 
Hence  Good  is  commonly  diftributed  into  the  Good  of 
the  Body,  fuch  as  Health,  Strength,  Beauty,  (Ac.  Good 
of  the  Mind,  as  Science,  Virtue,  &c.  and  Goods  of 
Fortune,  fuch  as  Houfes,  Lands,  Money,  &c. 

Wc  defire  all  thefe  Things  becaufe  they,  are  ufeful, 
or  agreeable  only,  or  honeft  ;  whence  that  famous  Di- 
vifion  of  Good,  into  honeft,  agreeable,  and  ufeful. 

,  We  call  honeft ,  that  which  is  agreeable  to  Order,  or 
rather  to  the  Rules  of  our  Reafon,  as  Probity,  or 
Virtue  :  Agreeable,  that  which  pleafes  or  delights  us 
v.  g.  fome  are  pleafed  with  Plays  ,  and  Spedtacles, 
iome  in  Company,  others  with  ftudying  the  liberal 
Arts,  and  the  Pradricc  of  Virtue,  others  with  tellin«* 
their  Money,  G?c.  Laftly,  the  Utile,  which  is  that 
which  procures  us  fome  other  Good,  as  a  bitter  Po¬ 
tion,  which  can  procure,  the  Recovery  of  Health. 

The  preceding  Definition,  or  Divifion  of  Good, 
have  given  Occafion  to  fcvcral  Queries,  which,  at 
prefen t,  are  very  common  in  the  Schools  ;  for  it  is 
afkcd,  i.  Is  Good  of  itfelf  fo  dcfirable,  as  to  never 
become  an  Objedt  of  Hatred?  To  which  I  anfwcr, 

.  that  Good  is  to  be  confidered,  either  abfolutely  or 
comparatively.  If  we  confider  it  abfolutely,  /.  <?.  as 
in  as  much  as  it  is  good  in  itfelf,  and  perfedt  in  its 
Manner,  without  any  Relation  of  Convenience  towards 
us,  it  excites  our  Eftcem,  or  Admiration,  but  not  our 
Love  ;  for  it  cannot  excite  our  Love  unlefs  it  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  our  Nature  j  nor  even  without  that  can 
it  be  cftcemcd  as  good  by  us.  Whence  Cicero ,  lib.  5. 
dc  fine  bon.  &  mat.  bonum  appello  quidquid  fccundiim  na - 
t  nr  am :  quod  contra  malum.  But  if  Good  be  confidered 
with  regard  to  us,  or  as  far  as  it  actually  is  agreeable 
to  us  \  it  is  then  fo  much  the  Objedt  of  our  Deli  res,  as 
it  cannot  become  that  of  our  Hatred.  For  it  is  im- 
poffible  our  Will  fiiould  hate  that  which  flatters  in 
agreeably  ;  fince  the  Nature  of  our  Will  is  fuch,  that 
it  is  always  inclinable  to  love  what  pleafes  her.  Whence 
it  is,  that  onr  Will  is  nccefiarily  determinated  to  love 
the  fovereign  Good,  becaufe  the  fovereign  Good  is 
always  agreeable,  and  can  never  be  difagcccablc.  Buc 
us  particular  Goods  are  fubjedt  to  Mutability,  and  are 
feme  times  agreeable,  and  fbmetimes  di  (agreeable,  v.g. 
Vidluals  and  Drink,  which  pleafe  thofc  who  are  hun¬ 
gry  and  dry,  and  arc  often  five  to  thofc  who  have  took 

their 
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their  Refection  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  we  love  or 
hate  the  one  and  the  fame  Thing,  accoiding  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  good  or  bad  to  us  :  And  if  they  appear  neither 
good  nor  bid,  we  fee  it  with  Indifference  *,  and  there¬ 
fore  there  is  but  one  fmgle  incommutable  Good,  viz. 
the  Almighty  himfclf,  whofe  Fruition  will  inebriate  us 
With  a  Torrent  of  the  pureft  Plcafures,  beyond  all 
Kinds  of  Satiety. 

They  alk,  2.  If  our  Will  hates  Evil  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  as  to  never  be  capable  to  love  it,  as  an  Evil. 
I  anfwer,  that  Evil,  like  Good,  can  be  confidered, 
either  absolutely,  or  as  an  Evil  in  itfelf  *,  or  compara¬ 
tively,  as  an  Evil  with  refpedt  to  us.  If  we  confider 
it  in  the  firft  Manner,  it  is  not  impoffible  that  Evil 
might  be  beloved  by  a  created  Will  *,  becaufe  we 
often  love  bad  and  imperfeft  Things,  provided  they 
do  not  appear  fo  to  us.  But  if  Evil  be  confidered  in 
the  fecond  Manner,  i.  e.  as  it  is  fuch  with  refpedl  to 
us,  or  as  it  actually  offends  us,  it  cannot  be  the  Objeft 
of  our  Love  :  Bccaufe  the  human  Will  cannot  love  a 
Thing  which  has  no  attractive  Charms  ;  which  is  the 
Cafe  of  Evil,  as  Evil  with  refpeCt  to  us.  Whence  St. 
Augufl.  lib.  2.  confejf.  11  tun.  20.  teaches,  that  no  Body 
fins  without  his  being  engaged  to  it  by  fome  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Good.  Nec  ipfe  igitur  Catilina  amavit  facinora 
fna,  fed  ittique  aliud ,  cujus  calf a  ilia  fallebat ,  ut  fcilicet 
ilia  exercitatione  celerum  capta  urbe  honores ,  imperia, 
divitias  affequeretur. 

If  it  be  objected  that  there  are  fome  Sins  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  pure  Malice,  and  confequently  that  we  can 
defirc  Evil,  purely  as  it  is  an  Evil,  and  in  no  other 
View :  1*11  anfwer,  that  though  fome  Sins  are  called 
of  pure  Malice ,  becaufe  they  are  not  committed  either 
through  Ignorance  or  Infirmity  *,  and  confequently  are 
not  exculable  ;  the  Guilty  are  notwithftanding  prompt¬ 
ed  to  commit  them  by  fome  fpecious  Appearance  of 
Good  ;  as  when  a  Perfon  in  hope  of  Impunity,  or 
without  the  lead  Provocation  wounds  another,  or  fires 
a  Houfc,  he  is  excited  to  it,  by  fome  brutal  Pieafure, 
otherwife  he  would  not  do  it. 

Likewife,  when  thofe  reduced  to  Defpair,  wilh  to 
be  no  more,  they  do  not  wifh  that  as  an  Evil  to  them, 
but  as  the  End  of  all  their  Evils,  and  confequently  con- 
iider  it  as  a  Good.  On  the  contrary,  the  damned  Souls 
in  Hell,  fly  God,  though  he  be  the  fovereign  Good  *, 
becaufe  they  look  upon  him  as  an  Evil,  if  not  abfolute- 
ly,  at  leaf!:  with  refpcCt  to  them,  i.  e.  an  implacable, 
and  fevere  Punifher  of  their  Crimes. 

Therefore  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  Sc.  Paul  lias 
wifhed  with  an  exprefs  Will,  to  be  feparated  from 
God,  which  is  the  greateft  of  all  Evils,  when  he  Lid, 
Rom.  ix.  3.  For  I  could  wijb  that  myfclf  lucre  fepa¬ 
rated  from  Chrift  for  wy  Brethren:  Which  mull  not 
be  underd'ood  of  a  formal,  and  pcrfeCt  Will,  but  only 
of  a  Vclleity  \  fincc  the  Apoflle  knew  very  well  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  defirc,  as  he  did,  to  be  united  to 
Chrijl ,  and  defirc  at  the  fame  Time,  to  be  feparated 
from  drift  :  For  we  never  properly  and  exprefiy  de- 
firc,  what  we  know  to  be  impoffible  ;  though,  fome- 
times,  through  an  Excels  of  Love,  we  abandon  our- 
felvcs  to  Exaggerations. 

The  fame  Thing  muff  be  believed  of  the  Defirc 
of  Sr.  Paul ,  and  of  Mofes' $  Prayer,  Exod.  xxxii.  31. 
who  addreffing  himfclf  to  God,  fays,  Oh,  this  People 
has  finned  a  great  Sin ,  and  have  made  them  Gods  of  Gold. 
Yet  nozv  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  Sin  :  And  if  not ,  blot 
me  ]  pray  thee ,  out  of  thy  Book  which  thou  haft  written. 
On  which  Pall  age,  Sc.  Aug  aft  in  writes,  quajl,  147.  in 
Exod.  Secants  (jttidem  hoc  dixit ,  ut  a  confeqttculibus  ra¬ 
tio  cinatio  concludalur  \  id  eft  ut  quia  Detts  May  fen  non 
dcleret  de  libro  fuo ,  fopulo  pecratmn  dimitteret  \  he  fpoke 
thus  ialely,  toys  St.  Auguflin  \  that  the  Difcourfe 
fhould  be  concluded  by  what  follows,  that  is  to  fay, 
that  as  God  was  not  willing  to  blot  out  Mofes  from  his 
Book,  lie  fliould  forgive  the  People  their  Sins.  For  it 
was  impoffible  that  Jie  who  had  always  been  united  to 
him,  by  a  fin  cere  and  pure  Love,  fliould  be  eternally 
feparated  from  him.  Which  both  Mofes  and  St.  Paul 
knew  perfectly  well :  Whence  neither  of  them  con- 
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fen  ted  of  a  formal  Will,  -to  their  eternal  g 


from  God. 
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For  the  Imagination  of  Man's  Heart  ifllu  7Jli*  2-- 

Youth  \  this  Evil  muff  not  be  underftood  of  th 
is  not  agreeable,  but  of  the  Volupties  which  exr'r 
Senfes,  and  confequently  are  received  under  t\  ** 
pearance  of  Good.  lc 

They  afk,  3.  If  the  agreeable  and  profitable  Cn  a 
are  truly  Good',  or  rather  it  none  but  the  honeft  rs 
or  Virtue ,  deferve  that  Name  ?  I  anfwer,  firft  th  h 
utile  and  agreeable  Goods  are  neither  good  of  th  • 
felves,  nor  morally  evil,  or  comparatTvely  to 
Manners.  For  the  utile  and  agreeable  Good  a  • 
ther  Goods  of  the  Mind,  or  of  the  Body,  or  0f  F CI~ 
tune.  But  thofe  Goods  are  neither  properly  °r~ 
morally  evil  •,  but  only  the  Ufe  we  make  of  ihem^ 
either  good  or  bad  •,  therefore  they  are  Good,  to  thof 
who  make  a  good  Ufe  of  them  ;  and  Evil  to  thofe 
wl\o  make  a  bad  one,  and  confequemiy  are  neither 
good  of  them  felves,  nor  morally  evil.  Virtue  alone 
or  virtuous  A6ts,  are  to  be  eileemed  morally  o-00(j  ’ 

provided  we  do  not  underftand  by  Virtue,  the  Pride  of 
the  Stoicks,  which  make  them  fay  that  a  wife  Man  is 
fufficient  to  himfelf,  and  wants  nothing  elfe  but  Ifs 
Wifdom.  For  fuch  Vain-glory  is  fo  far  from  deferv- 
ing  to  be  called  good,  that  it  is  rather  the  Caufe 
Source  of  all  Evil. 

I  anfwer,  fecondly,  that  jhe  agreeable  and  utile 
Goods,  can  be  called  phyfical,  or  metaphyfical  Goods. 
For  every  Thing  that  can  help  Mankind,  can  be  call¬ 
ed  at  leaft  phyfical  or  metaphyfical  Good.  For  the 
Effence  of  a  phyfical  or  metaphyfical  Goodconfifts,  in 
that  it  is  perfeft  in  its  Manner,  and  can  be  of  fome 
Succours;  which  is  the  Cafe  of  utile  and  agreeable 
Goods ,  let  them  be  Good  of  the  Mind,  or  of  the  Body, 
or  of  Fortune,  which  all  can  help  a  Man  to  acquire 
others  with  a  greater  Facility  •,  for  he  who  pofiefles 
Science,  or  Strength,  or  Riches,  which  are  all  agree¬ 
able  and  utile  Good,  perform  a  great  many  veiy 
fine  Things,  which  others  who  are  deftitutc  of  thofe 
Advantages,  can’t.  Therefore  the  lioneft  Good,  is 
not  only  phyfical  or  metaphyfical  Good  ;  but  all  that 
is  agreeable  and  utile  muff  be  ranked  among  thofe 
Goods. 

Tney  afk,  4.  If  fomething  can  be  called  utile,  which 
is  not  honeft  ?  To  this  I  anfwer,  firft,  that  the  Name 
of  utile  is  ambiguous,  and  its  Signification  uncertain. 
For  if  it  be  taken  for  all  that,  without  Diftinftion,  is 
conducive  towards  obtaining  fomething  dfe ;  I  do  not 
fee  why,  that  which  is  not  honeff,  fliould  not  be  fome- 
times  cftccmed  utile.  Since,  for  Example,  nothing 
is  lefs  honeft  than  Calumny,  which  notwithftanding 
proves  fometimes  utile,  to  thofe  who  defirc  to  diltrefs, 
or  ruin  others,  or  iupplant  them  in  their  Polls.  Like¬ 
wife  fevcral  make  ufe  of  Money  acquired  by  an  un¬ 
lawful  Means,  to  buy  Honours,  Dignities,  idc,  and 
thus  of  all  the  reft.  But  if  we  take  utile ,  lor  that  only 
which  procures  our  moral  Advancement,  renders  f 
better,  and  difpofes  11s  to  the  Acquifition  of  the  So¬ 
vereign  Good  •,  there  can  certainly  be  no  utile  bom 
repugnant  to  Honcfty ;  iincc  that  Kind  of  Good,  » ir 
can  be  call’d  Good,  wounds  deeply  that  principal  late 
of  us,  which  is  fcmbiablc  to  God,  I  mean  our  La* 
fon  ;  and  confequently  is  rather  to  be  eftecmal  an 

Evil,  than  Good,  Whence, 

I  anfwer,  fecondly,  that  all  that  is  contra ^  °’ 
nefty,  is  not  properly  to  be  call’d  utile;  wliic/i  js  f  > 
Sentiment,  not  of  the  Stoicks  only,  but  lilrewi  e  o 
the  Pcripatcticians,  and  other  Philoiophcrs,  w  10  <- 
fend  it,  againft  thofe  who  meafure  all  Things  by  n  * 
is  commodious  and  utile.  Therefore  that  cannw 
properly  called  utile,  which  is  more  hurtful  t, m 1 
Jitable  ;  for  proprie  bona  diet  non  poff  nit  qtt<t  P1  ^ 
commodi  quern  commodi  habent ,  fays  the  H3U 
tlic  Digcjt,  Title,  De  Vcrbor.  Jignific.  t 

Therefore,  tho*  fevcral  imagine  certain  I* a 
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hich  are  not  at  all  agreeable  to  Honefty,  as  Theft, 
f  they  are  not  to  be  believed  ;  though  they 

be  in  a  greater  Number  than  thofe  of  a  contrary  Opi- 
•  .  for  very  few  know  how  to  diftinguifh  between 

true  and  falfe  Good.  According  to  this  of  Juvenal , 
at  the  Beginning  of  his  tenth  Satyr. 


Omnibus  in  t  err  is  ,  qu<£  funt  a  Gadibus  ufque 
Auroram  6?  Gangem ,  pauci  dignofcere  poffunt 
Vera  bona ,  atque  illis  multum  diverfa  remotd 
Erroris  nebula ,  fftc. 


The  next  Thing  which  falls  under  our  Confidera- 
tion,  is  End  of  'things  for  it  is  certain,  that 
every  Thing  has  been  created  for  one  End  or  other, 
though  feveral  of  thofe  Ends  are  not  yet,  and  in  all 
Likelihood  never  will  come  to  our  Knowledge.  But 
fome  of  thofe  Ends  are  fo  clearly  and  perfedtly  known, 
that  none  but  the  Epicureans  call  them  in  queftion. 
Why,  v.  g.  fliould  Feet  be  given  to  Animals,  but  that 
they  fhould  walk ;  Ears  that  they  lhould  hear  * 
Eyes  that  they  fhould  fee?  Thus  the  Roots  of  Trees 
*  are  difperfed  through  the  Ground,  that  they- may  re¬ 
ceive  the  Aliments,  &c.  Therefore,  there  is  fcarce 
any  Thing  leis  probable,  than  what  Lucretius  fays. 
Lib.  4.  de  rer.  natur .  in  the  Name  of  all  the  Epi¬ 
cureans ,  that  the  Eyes  have  not  been  given  to  fee,  nor 
the  Feet  to  walk,  &c.  but  that  thofe  have  feen,  and 
thefe  walked  after  they  have  been  formed.  Thus  he 
exprefTes  himfelf,  Verfe  832,  and  following. 


Nil  ideo  quoniam  natum  eft  in  corpore ,  ut  uti 
Pojfemus :  fed  quod  natum  eft ,  idprocrcat  ufum. 
Nec  fait  ante  videre  oculorum  lumina  nata  : 
Nec  ditl  is  or  are  prius ,  quam  lingua  creata  eft : 
Sed  potiiis  longe  lingua  praceffit  origo 
Sermonem ;  multo  que  creata  funt  prius  aures , 
$uam  fonus  auditus :  £5?  omnia  denique  membra 
Ante  fuer e ,  ut  opmor ,  eorum  quam  foret  ufus. 
Hand  igitur  potuere  utendi  crefcere  caufa. 


As  it  belongs  to  the  divine  Providence  to  diredt  each 
Thing  to  its  End,  and  that  this  vaft  UmvCrfe  cannot 
be  governed  without  the  confummate  Wifdom  of  the 
Creator,  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to  the  Sentiment  of  the 
Epicureans ,  and  of  Lucretius  in  particular ;  and  tho’  we 
have  not  yet  difcover’d  the  End  of  all  Things  in  parti¬ 
cular,  we,  notwithflanding,  are  very  fure,  that  the 
Creator  has  appointed  an  End  for  each  created 
Thing  in  particular. 

Therefore  all  corporeal  Things,  either  celeflial  or 
fublunary,  even  the  Brutes  which  have  no  Faculty  to 
govern  thcmfclves,  or  Reafon,  are  directed  and  mov¬ 
ed  by  the  omnipotent  Being  towards  their  End,  as  an 
Arrow  is  diredted  by  the  Archer.  But  rational  Crea¬ 
tures,  as  are  Angels  and  Men,  tend  toward  their  End 
of  their  own  proper  Will ;  and  chufe  the  Ways  which 
they  judge  the  mofl  proper  to  conduct  them  to  their 
Ends.  Whence  they  are  invited  by  the  End,  neither 
could  they  ever  be  perfuaded  to  aft,  without  fome 
End  \  but  inove  themfelves  of  their  own  Accord,  and 
with  a  previous  Knowledge  of  their  Underftanding 

towards  that  End,  which  they  know  very  well  to 
be  fuch. 


An  End  is  defin’d  by  Ariftotle ,  Lib.  2.  Phyfic.  c. 
id  cuj us  gratia  Jit  a  liquid ;  that  in  View  thereof  fon 
tning  is  done;  There  are  two  Sorts  of  Ends,  viz.  t 
End  which  is  defired,  and  tiie  End  for  which  fon 
t ning  is  defired.  For  Example,  the  End  defired 
the  Conftrudtion  of  a  ITotifc,  is  a  commodious  Hal 
tation  j  and  the  End  for  which  that  commodious  Hal 
tation  is  defired,  is  the  Perfon  who  is  to  live  in  it.  - 
gun,  there  is  the  End  of  the  Work ,  and  the  End  of  1 

workman. 


The  End  of  the  Work,  or  Operation,  is  that  intern 
^1  by  the  Work  itfelf,  as  the  End  of  Study  is  tl 
Knowledge  of  T  ruth  \  becaufe  wc  muft  ftudy  only 
difeover  the  Truth. 

The  End  of  the  Operator,  or  Artificer,  is  that  ii 
ended  bv  him  \  as  the  End  of  him  who  learns  < 
caches  I  hilofophy,  can  be  the  Love  of  Truth,  or 
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vain  Curiofity,  or  fom'ething  elfd.  * 

Laftly,  the  End  either  of.  the  Work*  or  of  the 
Workman,  one  is  the  firft*  which  is  firft  intended; 
the  other  the  fecond*  or  that  which  is  placed  between 
two,  and  the  other  the  laft,  to  which  all  the  others 
have  a  Relation.  Which  laft  End  is’  nothing  elfe* 
but  God  himfelf,  from  whom  all  Things  flow*  and  to 
whom  they  all  return. 

But  though  all  Things  tend  towards  procuring  the 
Glory  of  the  Creator*  and  are  all  moved  by  his  fpecial 
Favour ;  the  rational  Creatures  are  faid,  notwith- 
ftanding,  to  have  that  Tendency  towards  God*  as 
their  fovereign  Good  in  a  more  particular  Manner  ;  as 
being  foie  capable  of  his  Pofleflion.  Hence  Boetins * 
Lib.  3.  de  confolat.  Philo foph.  prof  2.  Omnis,  fays  he* 
mortalium  citra,  quam  multiplicium  ftudiorum  exercet,  di¬ 
ver  fo  • qtiidem  calle  procedit ,  fed  ad  imam  tamcn  beatitu - 
dinis  Jinem  nititur  pervenire. 

This  laft  End  is  defin’d  by  Gicero ,  Lib,  2;  de  finibt. 
bon.  &  mol.  'that ,  by  which ’all  Things  are  done  well \ 
and  are  related,  and  itfelf  is  related  to  nothing .  In 
the  fame  Senfe  it  is  defin’d  in  the  Schools,  that  which 
is  defired  for  itfelf,  and  all  Things  defin'd  for  it.  This 
End  is  either  the  true*  proper,  and  natural  End  of  all 
Things,  i.  e.  to  which  all  other  Things  have  a  natural 
Tendency,  or  is  arbitrary,  depending  either  on  the 
Levity,  or  Impetuofity,  or  Affedtion  of  the  Mind 
fuch  is  Money  with  Refpedt  to  the  Avaricious,  Volup- 
tuoufnefs  with  Refpedt  to  the  Voluptuous* 

But  however,  let  it  be  how  it  will,  it  is  certain* 
that  the  laft,  true,  proper,  and  natural  End  of  all 
created  Beings,  is  God  himfelf.  Therefore,  whofo- 
ever  by  a  prepofterous  Love  of  himfelf,  or  of  any  o- 
ther  created  Being,  reports  all  Things  to  himfelf,  or  to 
that  other  created  Being,  as  to  their  chief  End,  con¬ 
founds  the  natural  Order  of  Things. 

If  it  be  objedted,  that  bad  Adtions  being  not  re¬ 
lated  to  God,  he  cannot  be  the  chief  End  of  all 
Things  •,  I’ll  anfwer,  that  it  is  true,  that  in  our  Inten¬ 
tion,  bad  Adtions  are  not  related  to  God  ;  but  they 
are  fo  in  Effedt.  Let  it  be  granted  then,  our  bad 
Adtions  have  no  Relation  to  God,  becaufe  in  thofe  Ac¬ 
tions,  far  from  thinking  of  God,  we  depart  from  him 
as  much  as  it  is  in  our  Power  ;  but  notwithftanding, 
they  in  reality  tend  towards  God,  either  becaufe  he 
takes  an  adequate  Satisfadtion  for  the  Injury  done  to 
his  Glory,  by  punifhing  them  eternally  j  or  elfe,  be¬ 
caufe  in  all  thofe  Things  we  fearch  the  fovereign  Good, 
i.e.  God  himfelf,  known,  if  not  explicit ely,  at  leaft 
implicitely  •,  therefore  we  are  carried  by  a  natural  In- 
ftindt  to  him,  who  alone  can  be  the  Caufe  and  Princi¬ 
ple  of  our  Felicity.  Hence  St.  Auguftin,  Lib.  i.foliL 
num.  2.  otherwife  c.  3.  thus  fpeaks  to  God,  Deus  quem 
amat  omne  quod  poteft  amare,  five  feiens,  five  nefeiens. 

But  that  Motion  whereby  all  Men  incline  towards 
God,  is  often  interrupted  by  them  j  efpecially  when 
they  repofc  themfelves  in  the  Creatures,  and  fearch  the 
fovereign  Good  where  there  is  no  true  and  folid 
Good,  but  only  an  apparent  one  to  be  found.  Tho’ 
this  cannot  be  an  Obftacle  to  God’s  being  called  the 
.  proper  and  natural  End  of  all  created  Beings*  but 
more  particularly  of  Men *  either  becaufe  all  Things 
and  all  Addons  are  terminated  in  God,  or  becaufe  God 
alone  is,  laftly,  fearched  by  us,  though  fometimes  we 
know  nothing  of  it  ourfclvcs ;  becaufe  he  can  alone 
appeafe  our  Defires,  or  gratify  them.  Eft  enim,  fays 
Boetius ,  Lib.  3.  de  confolat.  Philofoph.  prof  2.  omnium 
fummum  bonorum,  cuntlaque  intra  fe  bona  contincns ,  cut 
ft  quid  abforet,  fummum  ejfe  non  poffet,  quoniam  non  relin - 
queretur  ex  tr  inf  ecus  quod  pojfet  operari.  Therefore  in 
him  alone,  and  not  in  a  created  Good,  confin’d  within 
very  narrow  Limits,  wc  ought .  to  put  our  whole  Fe¬ 
licity,  which  according  to  the  Definition  of  the  fame 
Boetius ,  is  a  State  per  fell  by  the  AJJmblage  of  all  Sorts 
of  Goods. 

It  is  a  State,  i,  e.  a  Condition  of  Life,  (table 
and  permanent  j  otherwife  it  could  not  be  a  blef- 
fed  State. 

Secondly,  it  is  perfedt  by  the  Aflemblage  of  all 
Sorts  of  Goods,  to  the  Exclufion  of  all  Evils,  becaufe 
u  B  it 
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it  comprehends  the  fovereign  Good.  . 

This  is  the  Notion  of  a  true  Beatitude ,  though  Beat i- 
tude  is  commonly  diftinguiftied  into  two  Sorts  *,  one 
which  is  a  natural  and  imperfedt  Beatitude ,  or  the  Bea¬ 
titude  of  the  Way  ♦,  and  the  other  fupernatural  and  per¬ 
fect,  or  the  the  Beatitude  of  the  Patrie.  I’ll  fpeak  of 
thefe  two  Beatitudes  in  their  Turn,  and  begin  by  the 
natural  Beatitude . 

When  I  mention  here  a  natural  Felicity,  I  do  not 
underftand  as  I  have  done  in  the  preceding  Article, 
the  chief  End  of  all  human  Adis,  proper  and  phyficaj; 
but  only  that  Felicity,  which  the  Philofophers  have 
allured  us,  can  be  acquired  in  this  mortal  Life,  by  our 
own  natural  Forces  ;  which  is  fo  imperfedt  and  lame, 
that  it  Icarce  deferves  the  Name  of  Felicky  ;  which  is 
perhaps  the  Reafon,  why  the  antient  Philofophers  have 
taken  fo  much  Pains  to  eftablifh  it.  For  as  they  could 
difcover  nothing  among  all  created  Beings  that  could 
entirely  fatisfy  the  human  Defires,  they  examined  every 
one  of  them  in  vain,  and  after  they  had  refuted  the 
contrary  Opinions,  they  at  lad  could  fix  on  nothing. 
Which  Uncertainty,  created  an  infinite  Number  of 
Opinions,  all  different  from  one  another  ;  for  St.  Au- 
guftin, ,  Lib.  19.  de  civil.  Dei,  c.  2.  quotes  from  Varro^ 
two  hundred  and  eighty  eight  different  Sentiments  of 
Philofophers,  on  Beatitude.  Therefore  it  is  true  what 
Seneca  fays,  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Book  of  a  Blejfed 
Life ,  That  all  want  to  live  happy,  but  when  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  difcover  what  can  render  Life  happy,  their  Eyes 
grow  dim. 

But  as  it  would  be  too  prolix,  and  in  fome  Meafure 
needlefs,  to  rehearfe  here  all  thofe  different  Opinions, 
I’ll  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  which  have  made  a  greater 
Number  of  Partilans,  and  begin  by  the  Sentiment  of 
the  Epicureans. 

"  The  antient  and  modern  Philofophers,  do  not  agree 
among  themfelves,  what  was  the  real  Sentiment  of 
Epicurus ,  of  the  human  Felicity.  For  as  that  Philo- 
fopher  places  that  Felicity  in  the  Senfe  of  Voluptuouf- 
nefs,  fome  have  imagined  that  he  meant  thereby  a  fen- 
fual  Voluptuoufnefs,  others  that  he  only  underftood  the 
Tranquility  of  the  Mind.  The  firff  Opinion  has 
gained  the  greateft  Number  of  Partifans ;  who 
have  fent  down  to  Poderity  the  Reputation  of  Epi¬ 
curus,  afperfed  with  luch  filthy  Spots,  that  it  is  almod 
impofiible  to  wadi  it  off.  Others,  however,  as  well 
in  pad  Ages  as  in  our  Time,  have  endeavour’d  to 
clear  him  of  that  Infamy ;  as  Torquatus  apud  Tull. 
Lib.  1.  de  finib.  bon.  &  mal.  Seneca,  Lib.  de  vit.  beat, 
c.  13.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lib.  10.  Gaffendi ,  in  his 
Animadverfions  on  the  iothBook  of  Laertius,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  7th  Book  of  the  Life  and  Manners  of 
Epicurus,  c.  4,  5.  &c.  Erafmus,  in  the  Colloquy,  in- 
titled  Erafmns.  For  all  tliefe  pretend  that  Epicurus 
led  a  very  regular  Life,  lias  commanded  nothing 
but  what  is  right  and  juft,  and  meant  no  other  Volup- 
tuoufnefs,  than  that  which  arifes  from  the  Pradlicc  of 
Virtue. 


oufly  and  foberly.  I’ll  deny  with  Seneca,  c  , 
of  Epicurus  to  be  that  of  die  Wicked  •  th  ^ 
probates  borrow  its  Name  for  a  Sandlin*  °  ^ ' 

baucheries,  and  Brutalities.  However  it  js°  ^!1  ^e* 
to  obtain  any  other  natural  Felicity,  but 
confifts  in  the  Tranquility  of  an  innocent 
in  the  agreeable  Practice  of  Virtue.  ard 

If  it  be  objedled  by  the  Cyrenaicians,  that  a  r 
fual  Voluptuoufnefs  is  defired  for  itfelf .  anri  ^en' 
fupply  the  Place  of  the  fovereign  Good'.  pii 
fird,  that  the  fen  fual  Voluptuoufnefs  is  not  de?  i  l"’ 
every  Body  as  a  fovereign.  Good,  but  only  (T?  7 
who  being  drowned  in  Blood  and  Flelh  h. 
Tade  for  fpiritual  Pleafures.  Secondly,  it  is  faj’  ^ 
one’s  felf  to  edeem  a  fovereign  Good  that  whirh 
fired  for  itfelf,  without  the  lead  Appearance  of  R*' 
fon,  by  fome  ;  orherwife  we  fiiould  confider  \vti  p* 
and  Honours,  which  are  defired  for  theiy.felv^h' 
the  Avaricious  and  Ambitious,  as  a  fovereign  Goo/ 
but  that  only  is  to  be  called  fovereign  Good  whi  l 
can  fatisfy  the  Appetite  of  a  Man,  and  can  be  pofi'ef 
fed  without  Satiety  and  Anxiety.  What  jhall /L 
.  the  fa  fual  Voluptuoufnefs,  fays  Bo  etuis,  Lib.  deem- 
folat.  Philofoph.  prof  7.  the  Defir e  whereof 'is  full  0'f 
Anxiety,  and  the  Satiety  of  Repentance?  J 

Tlie  Sentiments  of  the  Stoicians,  on  the  human  Fe¬ 
licity,  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  the  tyraiai - 
dans  ;  for  they  place  that  Felicity  in  the  foie  Virtue  of 
the  Mind,  which  they  call  IVifdom ;  as  they  do Mifcry 
in  the  foie  Malice,  which  they  fti teFoHy*,  and  infuch  a 
Manner,  that  even  in  the  Privation  of  all  the  agreeable 
and  profitable  Goods,  provided  there  was  no  Malice,  they 
efteemed  that  Man  happy,  who  ihouid  be  indued  with 
Virtue  and  Wifdom.  Becaufe  they  pretended,  that 
that  Wifdom  was  fufficient  to  itfelf,  and  wanted  no  fo¬ 
reign  Succours;  whence  if  the  Acqujfition  of  the  cor¬ 
poreal  Goods,  and  thofe  of  Fortune,  could  be  defirable, 
it  is  not  at  all  neceffary  ;  fince  without  it,  a  wife  Man 
can  efteem  himfelf  happy.  Nay,  that  it  is  even  fome- 
times  expedient  for  a  wife  Man  to  procure  his  own 
Death,  as  did  Marcus  Cato,  after  die  Battle  of  Phar- 
falia,  not  to  be  obliged  to  lead  an  ignominious  Life. 
Therefore  they  called  all  other  Goods,  except  Virtue, 
.Preferment,  and  Commodities,  not  real  Goods ;  as 
they  did  not  ufe  to  call  any  Thing  eife,  except  Vice 
and  Folly,  Evils,  but  only  Incomniodities,  and  Things 
to  be  avoided. 

But  to  be  better  informed  of  this  Opinion,  wemuft 
confuit  Seneca,  a  ftrenuous  Afferterof  the  Scdt  ot  the 
Stoicks,  who  teaches,  Epift.  45.  That  it  is  ml  he  whom 
the  Vulgar  call  happy,  or  who  poffcffes  immenfe  Riches, 
that  is  really  fo  ;  hut  only  he,  whofe  whole  Popjfms  nre 
in  his  Mind,  and  defpifes  Pride ,  Grandeur ,  anil  Mag¬ 
nificence  *,  who  fees  no  Body  with  whom  he  would  change 
Condition ;  who  values  nothing  in  a  Man,  hut  what 
makes  him  a  Man,  his  Souk,  who  fubmits  himfelf  to  N&j 
turc,  follows  puvttually  its  Dir  eft  ions,  and  lives  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  Prcfcriptions  •,  whom  no  Violence  can  deprive  of 


As  to  what  regards  the  Cyrenaicians,  who  had  for  bis  domcftick  Peace ;  who  turns  Evil  into  Good’,  wools 
their  Chief  Ariftippus  Cyrencnfts,  it  is  without  doubt,  fare  of  his  Judgment,  immoveable,  intrepid',  who  can  os 
that  they  propos’d  to  themfelves  no  other  Felicity,  but 
that  which  confifis  in  filthy  and  fen  fual  Voluptuouf¬ 
nefs.  As  witneffed  by  Cicero,  Lib.  3.  deoffic.  towards 
the  End.  The  impure  Mahomet,  is  of  the  fame  Senti¬ 
ment  in  his  Alcoran,  which  his  Followers  call  the 
Book  of  Precepts  \  and  which  he  has  written  for  the 
Mufulmen,  i.  e.  for  thofe  wiio  call  themfelves  by  y/v- 
tonomajy,  devoted  to  God.  For  where  he  Ipcaks  of 
tlie  Paradilc  which  lie  promifes  to  his  Partilans,  in 
the  Chapter  of  the  Cow,  of  Women,  it  inculcates 
particularly  tlie  fenfua!  Pleafures,  and  engage  them  to 
the  Oblervancc  of  his  Law,  by  the  Hope  of  fuch  a 
Reward. 


But  however,  if  Epicurus  has  propos’d  the  fen  fual 
Pleafures  as  tlie  fovereign  Good,  with  die  Cyrenaicians , 
Mahometans,  and  the  viiefl  Tribe  of  the  moll'  filthy 
Men,  lie  has  purfued  rather  die  Felicity  of  the  Brutes, 
than  a  human  Felicity, 

But  if  Epicurus  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  Voluptu- 
mi fuels  of  the  Mind,  which  thole  enjoy  who  live  pi- 


m ov  d  by  Force,  but  not  difturb'd,  dec. 

But  though  die  Stoicks  boall  of  all  thefe  Things, 
they  could  never  perfuade  prudent  and  difercet  Men, 
tiiat  the  whole  human  Felicity,  fo  entirely  comm* ,n 
the  outward  Shew  of  a  vain  Virtue,  as  never  to  be  iu- 
flurbVl  by  Sicknefs,  Poverty,  and  the  other 
moditics  of  Life  j  for  oven  true  Virtue  itfelf,  wmeu 
very  different  from  the  vain  Oftentation  of  the  hloir ’» 
cannot  be  caMl  Beatitude,  but  only  the  way  ^  1  > 
fince  it  cannot  of  itfelf,  render  a  Man  happy,  u  ‘  . 
only  help  him  to  acquire  in  Time,  that  fovereign 

to  which  he  is  naturally  inclin’d. 

St.  JlugufliUe  reproves  very  well  this  cxtia 

Sentiment  of  the  Stoicks,  Epift.  155*  L}  J '  * 

mm/,2,  ocherwife  c .  t.  in  thefe  Words :  Lr.  e 


VXUIU  VYi  JV,  V  *  <«  ill  ----- 

rorem  (ibfttriVJjimtm  Japfi  funt ,  ///  cm  ([jjcvchv ' 

P ha  lari  dis  t  a  tiro  beat  am  eife  fapientem,  c(Sa  J  > . 


fie  fapienU 


m  j  whim  uui/v  \ jj»  .  ~  rijtVtUlS 

tcri  <vitam  bcatiim  aliquando  cjjo  fugwuwn  \ 

enim  mal  is  corporis  cedant,  atqtte  in  cor  ton  f°y  ,  c, 

vifjhn'ts  abfeedendum  ex  hue  vit  it  cjje  dejeeu  ^ 
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hence  they  are  Fallen  in  a  very  abfurd  Error,  for 
vhiie  they  maintain  that  a  wife  Man  can  be  happy 
even  in  the  Bull  of  Pbalaris ,  they  muff  be  forced  to 
confefs,  that  a-  happy  Life  is  fometimes  to  be  avoided. 
For  they  are  overcome  by  the  great  Number  of  In- 
fh  mi  ties,  and  declare,  that  it  is  licite  to  accelerate 
their  Death,  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  greateft  Calami¬ 
ties.  And  lower,  num.  3.  O  nimium  fuperbajattantia / 
f,  beat  a  ’vita  eft  in  cruciatibus  corporis ,  cur  non  in  ed 
mnet  fapiens  ut  ruatur :  fi  autem  mifera  eft ,  quid  ob - 
'faro  te,  nifi  Tiphus  impedit  ne,  fateatur  ?  i.  e.  O  too 
monftroudy  proud  Ofte ntation  !  If  the  Felicity  of  this 
Life  can  be  found  in  Torments,  why  fhould  not  the 
Wife  remain  in  them,  to  enjoy  it?  But  if  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  fuch  Life  is  miferable,  what  could  hinder  them 
from  confefiing  it,  but  their  Pride  ? 

The  Peripateticians  are  of  Opinion,  that  Felicity  is 
all  that’s  good  and  perfect,  fo  as  to  fatisfy  entirely  a 
human  Appetite.  Hence  they  do  not  place  it  in  the 
foie  Pleafure  with  the  Epicureans ,  nor  in  Virtue  alone 
with  the  Stoicks ,  but  that  every  Body  fhould  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nature.  To  live  according  to  Namre,  is 
interpreted  by  Pifo ,  Vivere  ex  hominis  naturd  undique 
perfefta,  &  nihil  requirente ,  i.  e.  To  live  according  to 
human  Nature  every  Way  perfect,  and  wanting  no¬ 
thing.  In  that  Senfe  Beatitude  is  defined  by  Ariftotle , 
chief  of  the  Peripateticians ,  lib.  1.  Ethic,  c.  6.  Ope¬ 
ratic  an'whc  fecundum  virtiitem ,  in  vita  undique perfettd. 
i,  e.  An  Operation  of  the  Soul,  according  to  Virtue, 
in  a  Life  every  Way  perfect. 

It  is  call’d  an  Operation ,  not  an  Habit  or  Faculty  ; 
for  which  he  gives  this  Reafon,  c.  9.  of  the  fame 
Book,  That  as  in  the  Olympick  Games,  the  moil 
beautiful,  or  flrongeft,  were  not  crowned,  but  thofe 
only  who  fought  and  conquered  *,  likewife,  thofe  only 
who  a£l  jtiftly  and  honellly,  obtain  the  Crown  of  Fe¬ 
licity.  But,  however,  this  Reafon  feems  only  to  prove, 
that  the  A<5ts  of  Virtue  are  only  the  Road  to  Beatitude, 
not  die  Beatitude  itfelf :  Which  is  rather  a  certain  per¬ 
manent  State ,  as  we  have  quoted  it  from  Boc tilts ,  than 
an  Adi,  or  Operation  which  foon  pafies ;  as  we  will 
ihew  hereafter.  But  as  this  Operation  muft  be  very 
excellent,  Ariftotle  refers  it  to  the  Mind,  not  to  the 
Body :  But  he  is  not  pleas’d  to  tell  us  what,  and  which 
it  is*,  though  he  fays,  that  it  muft  be  according  to  Vir¬ 
tue,  becaufe  Virtue  is  the  mod  liable  of  all  human 
Goods,  which  cannot  be  ravifhed  from  us  in  Spite  of 
us,  as  are  all  external  Goods,  nor  forgotten  as  Learn¬ 
ing. 

He  adds,  in  a  Life  every  Way  per f eft  and  wanting 
nothing  \  becaufe  there  are  ievcral  Things  to  be  join’d 
to  Virtue  to  acquire  the  Beatitude,  which  is  a  State 
perfect  by  the  Aggregation  of  all  Sorts  of  Goods. 

And,  Firfl,  There  arc  required  the  internal  Goods, 
either  of  the  Mind ,  as  Science,  Prudence,  &c.  and  of 
the  Body ,  as  Beauty,  Health,  Strength,  without  which 
no  Body  can  every  Way  be  happy*,  for  if  fome  of 
thofe  Advantages  be  wanting,  they  arc  always  wifli’d 
for. 

Secondly,  The  external  Goods,  or  the  Goods  of 
Fortune ,  are  likewife  ncceflary ;  which  Virtue  ufes 
as  Inftrumcnts,  or  A  Aidants :  Therefore  Riches  are 
wanted  for  Magnificence;  Power ,  for  the  Accom- 
plifiiment  of  Promifes ;  Friends ,  for  Authority  and 
Ekecm. 

There  arc  required  befidcs  Nobility ,  Glory  ;  i.  e.  a 
fine  Reputation  ;  and  even  Praife  and  Honour ,  i.  c.  a 
Reputation  fudain’d  by  noble  Deeds ;  f#>r  Honour  re- 

Jcds  rather  on  the  Pcrfon  who  refpetts,  than  on  the 
lerfon  rcfpedlcd. 

Liflly,  All  thefe  Tilings  mud  be  perpetual ;  for  as 
one  Swallow  does  not  make  the  Spring,  lays  Ariftotle , 
Fib.  1,  Ethic,  c.  6.  neither  can  one  Day  make  a  Man 

1,aPpy.  «► 

1  his  is  the  Sentiment  of  Ariftotle ,  and  of  the  Peri - 
PWichns  on  Beatitude.  In  which,  Jioweyer,  he 
onikcs  no  mention  of  the  fovereign  Good,  or  of  God. 
'ot  though  in  the  fird  Book  of  the  Et hicks ,  c.  10.  lie 
ponders  Beatitude  as  a  Gift  from  Heaven,  he  not- 
Wnlfoiuling  declares  that  it  mud  be  acquired  by  Stu- 


■  %  *  W  w  * 

dy  and  Practice  5  fo  that  if  a  Man  be  indued  with 
fome  human  Virtues,  and  has  befides.  Friends,  Ho¬ 
nours,  and  Riches,  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  a  Fe¬ 
licity,  without  God  ;  which  is  contrary  to  Reafon;  I 
confefs  that  the  Beatitude  mentioned  by  Ariftotle ;  is 
imperfedb ;  and  fuch  as  he  imagines  can  be  enjoyed  in 
this  Life.  For  no  Body  is  properly  happy  in  this 
mortal  Life,  fubjeft  to  fo  many  Calamities  :  And  if 
there  could  be  any  Felicity  in  it,  it  fhould  rather  be 
placed  in  the  Tranquility  of  the  Mind,  and  an  agree¬ 
able  Security,  than  in  the  Operation  of  the  Soul. 

But  how  could  that  Felicity  be  compatible;  with 
that  Multitude  of  Evils  we  are  environed  with,  ever 
fince  Adam's  Sin  ?  Let’s  hear  on  that  Subject;  the 
Holy  Ghod  fpeaking  in  Job.  A  Man ,  lays  he,  xiv.  f ; 
that  is  born  of  a  Woman ,  is  of  few  Days  and  full  of 
Trouble.  Neither  can  thofe  Mileries  be  removed  by 
thofe  Commodities  required  by  Ariftotle ,  to  render  a 
Man  happy ;  for  if  he  be  in  Health,  he  is  afraid  of 
Difeafes,  if  rich,  full  of  Honours,  and  powerful,  he 
is  expofed  to  Jealoufy  and  Envy  ;  whence  he  is  afraid 
of  Affafilns,  Thieves,  of  Fire,  and  all  that  can  hinder 
this  Life  from  being  fecure  and  happy.  An  tu poten- 
t cm  cenfes ,  fays  Boetius ,  lib.  3.  de  confolat .  Philo fph. 
prof  5 .  quern  videas  velle  quod  non  poftit  ejftcere  ?  Poten - 
tern  cenfes ,  qui  fat  ellite  latus  ambit  qui  quos  ter  ret ,  ip  ft 
plus  metuit ,  i.  e.  Can  you  imagine  that  Man  powerftil, 
whom  you  fee  wanting  what  he  cannot  accomplilh  ? 
Can  you  imagine  him  powerful  who  is  environed  with 
Satellites  ?  and  who  is  more  afraid  of  thofe  he  keeps  in 
Awe  than  they  are  afraid  of  him.  And  lower;  fpeak¬ 
ing  of  Friends,  an  praftdio  funt  amici ,  quos  non  virtue, 
fed  fortune  conciliat?  fed  quern  f elicit  as  ami  cum  facit  in¬ 
fortunium  facit  inimictm  ?  i.  e.  What  Dependance  carl 
we  have  on  Friends  who  are  the  Profelytes  of  Fortune, 
not  of  Virtue  ?  But  whom  Felicity  has  made  Friends, 
Misfortune  makes  Enemies.  And  having  thus  con- 
fidered  all  the  different  created  Goods,  which  are  too 
imperfe<5t  to  fatisfy  our  Mind,  he  concludes  at  lalt 
Prof  10,  that  there  is  no  true  Felicity  to  be  expetffed 
in  this  Life,  but  only  in  the  other;  where  our  Mind 
will  be  fatiated  with  God. 

Ifit  is  fo,  Ariftotle  had  no  Reafon  to  reprove  Solatia 
lib.  1 .  Ethic,  xi.  for  being  of  Opinion,  that  no  Man 
could  be  happy  but  after  his  Death  *,  and  for  denying 
the  Felicity  of  Crafits ,  though  loaded  with  Riches  and 
Glory.  In  fa6t  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  who  arc  confi- 
dered  as  the  moll  happy  in  this  Life,  are  always  to  fear 
the  Inconflancy  of  Fortune  ;  For  where  there  is  Fear, 
there  is  no  Security,  no  Tranquility  of  Mind,  which 
are  all  requifite  for  a  true  Felicity :  Therefore, 

- - - — -  ultima  ftmper 

Exp  e  Ran  da  dies  hominis  diciqtie  bcatus 
Ante  obitum  nemo ,  fuprema  qu<e  finer  a  debet. 


Among  the  Pagan  Philofophcrs,  none  have  ap¬ 
proached  nearer  the  Truth  than  the  Platonicians  ? 
whence  St.Atiguftin ,  lib .  10.  de  civit.  Dei ,  c.  29.  fpeaks 
to  them  thus,  Videtis  utcunque ,  etft  de  longinqtio ,  ctfi  acie 
caligante ,  patrtam  in  qud  manendtm  eft,  fed  via m  qua 
eitndcm  eft ,  non  tenet  is ,  i.  e.  You  fee  however,  though 
afar  off,  though  a  Multitude  darken  the  Sight,  the 
Country,  where  we  are  to  fettle,  but  do  not  follow  the 
Way  which  leads  to  it.  St.  Auguftin  meant  here,  by 
Way ,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  whereby  we 
are  faved . 

For  Plato  (tho*  he  feems  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
certain  Felicity  in  this  Life,  enjoyed  by  God’s  Friends, 
who  cxercife  themfelves  in  all  the  moral  Virtues,  and  * 
fpeculative  Difciplines,  and  efpecially  Arithmctick) 
teaches,  notwichffanding,  that  there  is  no  folk!  and 
true  Felicity  but  in  the  other  Life.  Therefore  lie  af¬ 
firms,  That  all  tho  ft  who  depart  this  Life  appear  before 
a  juft  Judge ,  from  whom  they  hear  an  irrevocable  Sen  * 
tcncc  \  whence  if  the  Souls ,  while  they  have  been  incar¬ 
cerated  in  their  Bodies,  have  reftfled  the  Cupidities ,  and 
cleaved  to  God  by  Wifdom  and  Virtue ;  he  believes , 
that  they  can  entertain  a  great  Hope  at  the  Point  of 
Death ,  that  they  arc  to  receive  the  Reward  due  to  their 

3  Virtue, 
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Virtue,-  and  be  ravijhed  from  theft  tranfitory  Manfions , 
to  everlafting  ones  of  Glory  where  they  are  to  enjoy ,  to 
all  Eternity ,  an  unalterable  and  fovereign  Good.  But  if 
they  have  abandoned  themfthes  to  the  captious  Charms  of 
this  World ,  and  have  negletted  to  pray  the  fupreme  Being , 
to  corrtil  their  Errors  and  Vices ,  they  are  to  be  dragged 
by  thofe  Devils ,  who  have  been  Companions  or  Guardians 
of  their  criminal  Life ,  into  a  Place  of  Torments ,  where 
they  are  to  be  punifhed  for  their  Crimes .  So  that  if  they 
tan  expiate  them,  they  are,  after  they  have  been  purged , 
to  obtain  the  Reward  of  their  Virtues  \  but  if  their  Crimes 
cannot  be  wajhed  away ,  they  are  to  be  condemned  to  eter¬ 
nal  Torments . 

But  however  Plato  has  erred,  in  that  he  imagined, 
that  the  Souls  were  fhut  up  in  Bodies,  as  in  Prifons, 
for  certain  Crimes  they  had  committed  in  their  former 
Life.  But  all  the  reft  he  has  wrote  of  Beatitude,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  has  not  known  the  right  Way  which  leads 
to  it,  viz.  the  divine  Mediator,  is  very  little  different 
from  the  Chriftian  Truth.  For  with  the  Chriftians  he 
has  placed  Man’s  Felicity  in  God  alone ;  which  is  the 
Reafon  why  the  antient  Fathers  have  all  very  much 
recommended  the  Philofbphy  of  Plato.  Let  every  Bo¬ 
dy  be filent,  fays  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  8.  de  civ  it.  Dei ,  c.  8. 
before  thofe  Philofophers  who  have  not  faid  that  that  Man 
was  happy  who  pojfeffed  his  Body ,  or  his  Mind ,  but  who 
enjoys  God  j  not  as  he  enjoys  his  Body  or  his  Mind,  or 
as  a  Friend ,  his  Friend ,  but  as  the  Eye  enjoys  Light . 

For  Plato  in  P  ha  done,  and  Th  a  ole  to,  affirms,  that 
the  fovereign  Good  of  the  Soul  is  God's  Similitude  •,  and 
that  no  Body  can  become  like  that  divine  Sun,  unlefs 
he  be  irradiated  with  fome  Infufion  of  his  Light ;  and 
confequently  that  the  fovereign  Good  of  the  Soul  con- 
fifts  in  the  Contemplation  of  God,  or  in  the  Union  of 
the  human  Kind  with  the  divine  Light.  And  if  we 
believe  Plato ,  this  Good  poffeffes  firft  the  Mind,  and 
from  thence  defeends  in  die  Will. 

Ariftotle  is  offended  at  Plato's  calling  the  Idea,  or 
Contemplation  of  the  fovereign  Good,  the  human  Fe¬ 
licity  \  and  on  that  Account  purities  him  (tho*  Plato 
had  been  his  Mafter)  Lib.  i .  Ethic,  c.  4.  after  he  had 
declared,  that  Plato  was  his  Friend ,  but  much  more  the 
Truth.  And  he  argues  with  him,  as  if  Plato  had  un- 
derftood  nothing  elfe  by  the  Idea  of  Good,  than  that 
Notion  of  Good  call’d  tranftendent ,  and  ideal  •,  when 
&s  lie  had  rather  defign’d  thereby  the  Contemplation 
of  Good  in  its  Effence ,  or  the  Vifion  of  God  Face  to 
Face  :  As  it  can  be  plainly  feen  throughout  his  whole 
Book,  Of  the  Reptiblick. 

From  this  Sentiment  of  Plato,  of  God  and  of  the 
human  Felicity,  we’ll  pafs  to  what  die  Chriftian  Faith 
teaches  us  of  a  Supernatural  Beatitude . 

If  it  be  impollible  that  the  human  Felicity  fhould 
confift  in  created  Goods,  i.  e .  in  the  external  ones  of 
Fortune,  viz.  in  Riches,  Honours,  Dignities,  &c.  or 
in  thofe  of  the  Body,  as  Health,  Beauty,  Strength  ; 
or  in  thofe  of  the  Mind,  viz.  Science  and  Virtue ; 
fince  all  thofe  Sorts  of  Goods  are  imperfedt ;  and  or¬ 
dered  towards  one  far  more  excellent  *,  it  muft  be  faid 
with  St.  Auguftin ,  the  laft  Book,  De  chit .  Dei ,  the  laft 
Chapter,  That  he  who  has  given  the  Virtue ,  is  to  be  the 
Reward  of  Virtue  \  fince  he  can  give  nothing  better,  and 
greater  than  himfelf:  What  elfe  could  he  have  faid  by  his 
Prophet,  I'll  be  their  God,  and  they'll  be  my  People ; 
but  that  I'll  be  all  that  they  can  defire,  their  Life,  Sal¬ 
vation,  Honour ,  Gloiy,  their  Peace,  and  all  Sorts  of 
Goods  ? 

This  Felicity  is  juftly  call’d  fupcrnatural,  bccaufe  it 
cannot  be  obtained  by  our  natural  Strength,  but  only 
by' the  Affiftance  of  God’s  Grace:  It  can  notwith- 
ftanding  be  call’d  natural,  if  by  the  Name  natural , 
we  underftand  what  becomes  a  Man  according  to  Na¬ 
ture.  For  wc  have  heretofore  fhewn,  that  God  was 
in  Fadt,  the  Lift,  natural,  and  phyfical  End  of  all 
Things  i  bccaufe  all  Things  have  been  created  for 
him.  But  he  may  be  call’d,  in  a  more  particular  Man¬ 
ner,  the  laft  natural  End  of  Man ;  becaiife  human 
Nature  is  fo  filled  with  him  alone,  that  it  cannot  be 
lariated  with  any  Thing  elfe  :  Therefore  there  is  no 
other  obj Alive  Beatitude,  as  they  call  it,  or  no  other 
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Obj  ell  of  human  Felicity,  but  God  himfelf. 
while  we  are  intimately  united,  We  a’  t0'v®0 
happy. 

Befides  this  objective  Beatitude ,  which 
the  Objedt  which  renders  us  happv  ther*  ;  111 

call’d  formal ;  on  which  the  Schools  Ire  much 
This  formal  Beatitude  is  the  Manner  whereby 
Soul  is  rendered  happy  in  the  Pojiffm,  mdpiT* 
of  the  fovereign  Good :  Or,  it  is  the  State  of 
repofing  herfelf  in  the  fovereign  Good ,  which  i  P 
and  loves :  Or,  a  fweet  ConjunUion  of  the  Soul  Jlu  r, 
prefent  and  pojfeffed.  Becaufe  whoever  poirefl  r  a  ■ 
happy :  Therefore  the  formal  Felicity U  bett„  / 
fined  the  Poffeffion  of  the  fovereign  Good  f 

The  T omijls  place  the  Effence  of  this  Bearing  - 
the  intuitive  Vifion  of  God.  The  Scotifts  in  the  ft-,  v'" 
Love.  And  feveral,  in  the  Joy  arifing  from  VVl 
templation  of  God.  0n" 

They  call  intuitive  Vifion,  that  whereby  we  fee 
ObjeSl  prefent ,  and  Face  to  Face :  And  fruitivt  lZ 
that  whereby  we  are  united  to  the  fovereign  Good  Dr ' 
fent  and  pojfeffed,  as  to  our  chief  End.  And,  iaftlya 
beatifick  Joy,  the  per  fell  and  pleafmg  Safe  a  created 
Mind  is  aff tiled  with  in  a  Re-union  with  the  foversm 
Good,  fo  as  to  defire  nothing  more  ;  but  fliould  repole 
in  it  as  in  a  vaft  Ocean  of  Pleafures.  That  Joy  the 
Bleffed  are  inebriated  with,  in  the  Prefence  and'7  Poffef¬ 
fion  of  God,  is  call’d  primary,  and  beatifick;  but 
there  is  another  Sort  of  Joy,  fecondary  and  acceflbiy, 
which  is  only  an  Appendix  of  Felicity  \  whereby  the 
Bleffed  rejoice  in  their  Beatitude. 

Therefore  the  intuitive  Vifion,  which  wants  an  Ob.' 
jedt  prefent,  differs  from  the  Vifion ,  which  they  call 
ideal  or  abjtrattive  *,  whereby  an  abfent  Objed  is  only 
reprefen  ted  by  the  Idea.  The  Peripatetkians  imagine 
this  Idea  to  be  commonly  abftraded  from  Things, 
though  the  Idea  of  God,  and  all  other  innate  Ideas, 
are  not  abftradted  from  Things,  as  we’ll  fhew  here- 
after:  Whence  it  fhould  be  better  call’d  an  imperfect 
and  ideal  Knowledge,  than  abftradtive. 

There  are  three  Degrees  of  Knowledge  within  us ; 
or  God  infiifes  three  Kinds  of  Light  into  our  Minds : 
Firft,  the  Light  of  Nature ;  whereby  we  naturally 
know  God  himfelf,  and  feveral  other  Things.  Se¬ 
condly,  the  Light  of  Grace,  or  of  Faith  by  Jefus  Chritf, 
whereby  the  divine  Myfteries  are  manifefted  to  us ; 
as  the  Trinity  of  the  divine  Perfons,  in  Unity  of  Na¬ 
ture  $  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  Ur.  and,  Third¬ 
ly,  the  Light  of  Glory ,  whereby  God  lets  himfelf  be 
feen  by  the  Bleffed,  in  his  Glory.  Of  the  firft  Sort 
of  Light  the  Royal  Prophet  fpeaks,  Pfal.  iv.  7.  The 
Light  of  thy  Face  hath  fhined  upon  us,  0  Lord.  Si * 
ineon  mentions  the  fecond,  Luk.  ji.  32.  in  thefe  Words, 
A  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles .  And  of  the  Third, 
is  commonly  underftood  the  ioth  Verfe  of  the  Pfahn > 

In  thy  Light  we  /hall  fee  Light. 

To  thefe  three  Sorts  of  Lights  anfwer  three  Sorts 
of  Love,  viz.  a  natural  Love  j  or  the  natural  Inclina¬ 
tion  we  have  towards  our  fovereign  Good.  A  fuper- 
natural  Love,,  or  Charity,  which  the  Holy  Gholt, 
through  Chrifl ,  infufes  within  us ;  that  defpifing  all 
terreftrial  Things,  we  fhould  have  no  Taftc  but  lot 
what  is  in  Heaven.  Laftly,  a  Love  of  Fruit  ton  \ 
whereby  the  Bleffed  are  perfectly  united  to  God,  as  to 
their  fovereign  Good  \  and  who  inebriates  them  wK  t 
an  inconceivable  Pleafurc.  The  Love  wherewith 
Jove  God,  either  naturally  or  fupernaturally,  w  on  y 
Love  of  Defire,  which  does  not  render  us  really  1am 
but  only  in  Hope.  The  Love  of  Adhefion,  , 
tion,  is  call’d  the  Love  Patriot  \  whereby  the 

are  intimately  united  to  God.  .  1 

Therefore  the  Bleffed  (hall  fee  God,  love  nm,  anu 

be  delighted  in  him  :  But  it  is  much  difpt’M ■  > _ 
thcr  the  Vijjon,  or  the  Love,  or  the  Joy>  P 
the  Effence  of  Felicity.  ,  .  n 

For  my  Part  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  ’vifion 
Beatitude  con  fids  in  the  Joy  rcfulting  from  the  v 
and  Love  of  God  :  Since  the  formal  Beatitude  ^ 
State  of  a  created  Soul,  whereby  flic  repofe  ^ 
light  and  Pleafurc,  and  entirely  fttisly  d,  ^  n 
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reign  Good ;  feen  and  beloved,  as  in  her  laft  End  : 
Which  State,  or  Condition,  of  a  created  Soul,  is  a 
true  and  perfedt  Joy  •,  which  God,  whom  flie  fees  and 
noffeflcs  as  her  fovereign  Good,  inebriates  her  with. 
For  the  Joy  or  Pleafure  of  the  Soul  is  nothing  elfe 
but  that  intimate,  and  exquifitely  agreeable  Senfe  Ihe 
is  affedled  with  in  the  Prefence  and  Polleffibn  of  fome 
Good:  Whence,  if  it  be  the  fovereign  Good,  the 
pleafure  or  Joy  will  be  entirely  perfect  and  cotnpleat  •, 
fuch  as  that  of  the  Bleffed,  who  defire  nothing  more, 
but  repofe  themfelves  in  the  fovereign  Good.  There- 
fore  a  formal  Beatitude  confifts  in  a  fovereign  Joy, 
pleafure,  or  Delegation. 

Having  thus  difcovered  what  was  the  fovereign 
Good,  and  what  that  End  towards  which  all  our  Ac¬ 
tions  have  a  Tendency,  we  mull  confider  at  prefen t, 
thofe  human  Adis,  fuch  as  they  are  to  be  directed  by 
Rules  of  Et hicks,  towards  that  End. 

Therefore  we  muft  fearch  firft,  what  is  a  human 
Ad,  and  how  many.  Secondly,  if  all  human  Adis  be 
voluntary.  Thirdly,  if  it  be  free.  Fourthly,  if  all 
human  Adis  be  good  or  bad,  and  none  indifferent. 
Fifthly,  which  is  the  Ufage  of  the  Affedlions  of  the 
Soul,  and  if  they  be  fubjedl  to  the  Rules  of  the 
Etbicks. 

I  call,  with  St.  Thomas,  1,  2.  qutft.  1.  art.  1.  a  hu¬ 
man  Adt  that  which  is  done  by  a  Man,  adling  like  a 
Man  5  i.  e .  with  Prudence  and  Refledtion  ;  that  a  hu¬ 
man  Adi  may  be  diftinguiftied  from  that  called  the 
Ad  of  a  Man,  and  which  is  done  without  the  leaft 
Refledlion. 

Of  thofe  human  APIs,  fbme  are  interiors,  commonly 
called  eliciti ,  or  gained  •,  and  the  other  exteriors,  cal¬ 
led  imperati ,  or  commanded.. 

The  interior  Adis,  are  thofe  which  are  gain’d  from 
the  Will,  and  are  accomplifhed  in  it  5  as  the  Adis  of 
Love  and  Hatred. 

The  exterior  Adis,  are  commanded  from  the  Will, 
but  are  executed  by  our  corporeal  Strength,  as  Walk- 
ing,  Speaking,  Writing,  &c.  and  even  of  thefe  Adis 
feveral  are  called  tranfitory ,  becaufe  they  pals 
from  the  adtiveCaufe,  to  a  foreign  Objedt,  as  Writing, 
Striking,  Building,  &c.  Others  are  called  immanent, 
becaufe  they  produce  nothing  fenfible  beyond  the  ac¬ 
tive  Caufe,  as  fhaking  the  Head,  the  Motion  of  the 
Arm,  rubbing  the  Eye,  &c.  But  however,  thofe  are 
more  properly  called  imminent  Adis,  which  remain  in 
the  Mind,  as  Love  and  Hatred. 

To  find  the  Number  of  the  interior  Adis,  every 
one  muft  be  attentive  to  what  paffes  within  him. 

For  firft,  we  irrefiftibly  dcfire  Good  in  general,  or 
our  Beatitude,  and  avoid  Evil  or  Mifeiy  *  whence  the 
firft:  Adt  of  our  Will,  is  the  Love  of  Good  in  general, 
or  of  our  Felicity,  and  a  Hatred  for  Evil  or  Mifery. 
Therefore  Good  in  general,  or  our  Felicity,  if  it  be 
confidered  as  it  is  convenient  to  us,  is  very  well  term’d, 
the  primary  Objedt  of  our  Will.  But  if  it  be  confider¬ 
ed  as  it  fixes  and  terminates  our  Defires,  it  is  called  the 
lad  End.  Laftly,  if  it  be  confider’d  as  rendering  us 
nappy  by  its  Poffefllon,  it  is  called  our  Felicity. 
Secondly,  that  we  may  gain  the  Good  and  avoid  the 
there  are  Means  to  be  taken,  therefore  the  fecond 
,  of  our  Will  is  Confutation ,  or  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Means  to  condudt  us  to  our  End. 

Thirdly,  after  tha t  Confutation,  we  chufe  one  of 
thofe  Means,  and  thus  the  third  A<5t  of  our  Will  is 
kmon,  which  is  not  ill  defin’d,  the  Aflumption 
o^onc  Means  before  another,  in  order  to  gain  our 

Fourthly,  where  through  that  Means  we  lmvegain- 
cu  °ur  End,  wc  repofe  ourfclves  in  it  and  enjoy  it, 
tipecmily  if  nothing  remains  to  be  defired  j  whence 
he  lad  Adi  of  our  Will  is  Fruition .  But  if  by  Misfor- 
™ne>  any  Body  was  concludtcd  to  a  bad  End,  he 
oiiid  complain  and  grieve  at  it,  efpecially  if  he  could 
not  extricate  himfelf  from  it. 

ft,  Thomas  1ms  very  near  followed  this  Order,  for 
tllTu  iUicit'  QV  interior  Adis  of  our  Will, 

cc  whereof  regard  the  End,  viz.  Will  itfelf,  or  as 

y  uic  tpfpeak,  Volition ,  Intention,  and  Fruition  j 
7® 
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and  three  the  Means  to  obtain  that  End,  viz.  Con - 
fent,  Eledlion ,  and  Ufe.  , 

.  ..They  call  Means  all  thofe  Things  which  are,  condu¬ 
cive  towards  obtaining  the  End,  as  Pharmacy  is  to¬ 
wards  recovering  Health'.  t 

.  Volition  is  defin’d  in  the  Schools,  a  fimple  Love  of 
the  End,  without  the  leaft  Regard  to  the  Means  con¬ 
ducive  to  that  End.  Therefore  it  is  fometimes  called 
Velleity,  becaufe  imperfedl  Defires  are  often  exprefs’d, 
by  the  Imperfedl  Tenfe  of  the  Optative  Mood  5  as 
an  idle  and  indolent  Man  often  expreffes  hiirifelf  thus, 
O !  I  would  grow  learned,  or  rich  ;  but  mean  while,  he 
hates  Labour  and  Study,  which  are  the  Means  condu¬ 
cive  to  Learning  and  Riches.  But  a  laborious  and  di¬ 
ligent  Man,  fpeaks  always  in  the  Indicative -Mood; 
viz.  I  will  grow  learned,  I  will  grow  rich,  tfc.  and 
prefently  applies  himfelf  to  Work  and  Study  j  which 
is  very  well  exprefs’d  by  Solomon  in  thefe  Words, 
Prov.  xiii.  4.  The  Soul  of  the  Sluggard  defires  and  has 
nothing  5  hut  the  Soul  of  the  Diligent  fall  he  made 
fat.  . 

Intention  is  term’d,  the  Adi  of  theWill  whereby  we  tend 
to  our  End  through  certain  Means.  Though  thole 
Means  are  not  determined  till  the  Accefilon  of  the 
Eledlion.  _  . 

Laftly,  Fruition  is 'an  Adi  of  the  Will,  cleaving  to  the 
Good  pojfeffed,  as  to  the  laft  and  fovereign  'Good  •,  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib .  1.  de  Dodirin.  Chrift . 
c .  4.  to  enjoy,  is  to  be  tied  by  Love  to  fomething  for 
the  Sake  of  that  Thing  alone.  Whence  it  is  under- 
ftood,  that  Fruition,  properly  fo  called,  is  not  of  the 
Means,  'but  of  the  laft  End.  As  the  Mafter  of 
the  Sentences  teaches  it,  from  St.  Auguftin,  Lib.  1 . 
diftindf .  1.  he  believes  that  all  the  human  Ma¬ 
lice,  confifts  in  thefe  two  Things,  viz.  to  enjoy 
Things  which  are  only  to  be  lifted,  and  to  ufe  Things 
which  are  to  be  enjoyed ;  or  to  enjoy  the  Creatures; 
which  are  only  profitable  Goods,  and  ordain’d  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  Poffeffion  of  God  and  make  Ufe  of  God 
as  a  Means  to  arrive  at  fomething,  while  he  alone  can 
fix  our  Defires,  and  blefs  us  with  a  perfedt  and  indici- 
ble  Joy.  Thefe  are  the  Adis  of  the  Will,  which  re¬ 
gard  the  End,  according  to  St.  Thomas . 

Thofe  which. regard  the  Means,  are,  Confent ,  Elec¬ 
tion,  and  Ufe,  which  are  faid  to  be  preceded  by  Con- 
fultation,  or  Deliberation,  commonly  attributed  to  the 
foie  Underftanding,  but  falfly. 

Therefore  Confent,  according  to  that  Dodlrine,  is 
commonly  defin’d  an  Adi  of  the  Will  confenting  to. 
the  Underftanding,  which  judges,  after  a  mature  De¬ 
liberation,  that  one  Means  is  more  convenient  than 
another. 

But  as  neither  Judgment,  non;  confequently.  Delibe¬ 
ration,  pertains  to  the  Underftanding  alone,  as  I’ll  llicw 
in  the  Metaphyfick,  we  muft  define  Confent  in  fomc 
other  Manner,  where  we’U  explain  what  is  Delibera¬ 
tion,  Confutation,  or  Council. 

Deliberation ,  or  Confutation,  is  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Means,  which  pertains  both  to  the  Underftanding 
and  Will  ;  to  the  Underftanding  becaufe  it  conceives 
thofe  Means,  and  to  the  Will  becaufe  in  examining 
them,  it  judges  if  this  is  preferable  to  that. 

Confent  feems  to  be  nothing  elfc  but  an  Adi  of  the 
Will ,  from  the  previous  Perception  of  the  Underftand- 
ing,  approving  one  Means  rather  than  another, 

Eledlion,  or  the  AJfumption  of  one  Means  before 
the  other ,  differs  very  little  from  the  Confent. 

Ufe  is  an  Adt  of  the  Will,  whereby  it  makes  Ufe  of 
the  corporeal  Powers  fubjedl  to  it ;  and  applies  them 
to  the  Means  in  order  to  gain  the  End  propos’d. 

We  have  called  Adis  commanded,  thofe  which  arc 
commanded  by  the  Will,  and  performed  by  the  other 
Faculties  \  which  Definition  has  been  the  Occallon  of 
feveral  Queries  in  the  Schools,  and  is  of  too  much  C011- 
fecmcncc  to  be  palled  by  in  Silence. 

It  is  afked  firft,  what  is  commanded,  and  which  Fa¬ 
culty  it  belongs  to  ?  I  anfwcr,  in  the  Canonift’s  Dia- 
ledt,  that  Command  is  an  Adi  of  fomething  fuperior, 
intimating  fomething,  i,  c.  denunciating  fomething, 
or  inculcating  it  in  the  Mind,  and  compelling  it  to  per- 
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form  it.  Therefore  it  includes  the  Underftanding  and 
Will.  The  Underftanding,  becaufe  what  is  intimated, 
muft  penetrate  the  inmoft  Recefs  of  the  Mind  to  be 
underftood  ;  and  the  Will,  becaufe  Impulfion  is  an 
Aft  of  the  Will,  not  of  the  Underftanding  ;'  and 
as  Command  confifts  particularly  in  that  Authority,  and 
Impulfion ;  hence  it  leems  that  it  ought  to  be  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  Will,  efpecially  in  this  Place  where  it  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  an  Aft  of  the  Will ,  moving  and  direfting 
the  inferior  Powers ,  i.  e.  the  Organs  of  the  Senfes, 
which  the  Creator  has  ftibjefted  to  it.  Though  St.  Tho- 
mas ,  i,  2.  quaft.  17.  art.  1.  feems  to  differ  a  little 
from  this  Sentiment,  where  he  fays,  that  Command  is 
an  Aft  of  our  Reafon,  not  of  our  Will.  But  all  o- 
thers  define  Command  by  an  Aft  of  the  Will,  whence 
this  Diftich  : 

Sic  volo,  ftc  jubeoy  fit  pro  ratione  voluntas. 

They  afk,  fecondly,  if  the  Will  moves  the  Under¬ 
ftanding,  and  be  moved  by  the  Underftanding  in  its 
Turn  ? 

St.  Thomas  anfwers,  1,  2.  quaft.  9.  art.  1.  that 
the  Intellect  is  mov’d  by  the  Will  as  to  thePrafticc  of 
the  Aft,  /.  e.  as  to  afting,  or  not  afting ;  but  that 
the  Will  is  mov’d  by  the  Intelleft,  as  to  the  Species 
of  the  Aft,  i.  e.  to  aft  this  or  that. 

But  however,  the  Intelleft  is  not  always  mov’d  by 
the  Will  in  the  Perception,  as  to  the  Praftice  of  the 
Aft  ;  either  becaufe  the  Perception  is  not  an  Aftion, 
but  a  paffive  Affeftion,  or  a  Modification  of  the  Un¬ 
derftanding  ;  or  becaufe  Ideas  or  Perceptions,  are  of¬ 
ten  excited  in  our  Underftanding  againft  our  Inclina¬ 
tion  ;  though  fbme times  the  Will  direfts  the  Under¬ 
ftanding  towards  its  Perceptions;  and  in  that  Senfecan 
be  laid  to  move  the  Underftanding ;  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  fay  that  the  Mind  moves  itfelf  towards  the  Un¬ 
derftanding. 

They  afk,  thirdly,  if  the  Will  commands  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  fenfitive  Appetite  ? 

St.  'Thomas  anfwers,  r,  2.  quteft  17.  art.  7.  that  the 
Will  governs  the  fenfitive  Appetite,  with  a  political , 
not  a  defpotical  Empire.  For  he  diftinguiihes  two 
Sorts  of  Powers,  viz.  a  defpotick  one,  which  is  irrefifl- 
iblc,  fuch  as  the  Power  of  a  Matter  over  his  Servants  *, 
and  a  political  or  civil  one,  which  is  lefs  rigid  ;  as  that 
of  a  King  or  Prince  over  his  Subjefts.  Which  Diftinc- 
tion  he  borrows  from  Ariftotle,  Lib.  1.  politic,  c.  5.  Af¬ 
terwards  he  confklcrs  in  the  fenfitive  Appetite,  either 
the  finality,  or  Difpofition  of  the  Body,  which  confifts 
in  the  Motion  of  the  animal  Spirits,  or  the  rational 
Soul  itfelf,  which  on  Occafion  of  that  Motion,  is 
determinated  to  love  the  fenfiblc  Good,  or  to  avoid 
Evil. 

Therefore  it  is  with  a  very  great  Appearance  of 
Reafon,  that  the  Will  is  laid  to  have  a  political  Em¬ 
pire,  or  Power  on  the  various  Motions  of  the  fenfi¬ 
tive  Appetite  ;  in  as  much  as  it  can,  in  fome  Meafurc, 
moderate  thofe  Motions,  if  it  it  be  very  attentive 
to  thofe  Things  which  give  Occafion  to  the  other  Mo¬ 
tions.  But  notwithftanding,  it  does  not  govern  thofe 
Motions  with  a  defpotick  Power.  Neither  can  it  be 
an  exceptionable  Obftacle  to  their  being  excited  in  the 
Organs  of  the  Body,  either  from  the  Difpofition  of 
the  Body,  or  the  various  Occafion  of  the  Obcjfts. 
Though  our  Will,  can  even  now  after  the  Fall  of  the 
human  Nature,  refufe  to  obey  the  Motions  of  the  fen- 
fitivc  Appetite,  though  they  be  excited  within  us  a- 
gainlt  our  Will.  In  the  State  of  Innocence,  all 
tlie  Motions  of  the  Body  were  entirely  fubjeft  to 
Reafon, 

They  afk,  fourthly,  if  the  Will  commands  the 
internal  Senfes,  viz,  the  Force  of  Imagination  and 
Memory  ? 

I  anfwcr,  that  it  does  not  command  them,  becaufe 
fevcral  Species  or  Rcpreicntutions,  arc  excited  within 
us  againft  our  Will ;  neither  can  we  remember,  or  for¬ 
get  fevcral  Things  when  we  pleafo. 

They  afk,  fifthly,  if  the  Will  commands  the  exter¬ 
nal  Senfes,  and  the  motricc  Faculty  ? 


Will 


I  anfwer,  that  it  commands  the  external  e 
far  as  it  can  have  any  Afcendancy  over  thr’  n* 
while  they  are  found,  v.  g.  it  can  clofe  (ir  °r83n?> 
Eyes  at  Pleafure  ;•  but  if  the  Eyes  or  Ear,  1  °pcn  die 
it  cannot  hinder  the  Light,  Colours,  or  iV  c  °pcne(J> 
being  made  fenfible  to  us.  ^uMrom 

1  ‘  ■motricc  Facnlru  •  , 

Motions,  which  are  called  voluntary,  fUru  1 1 1  ^ 

tion  of  the  Arms,  Feet,  &c.  but  it  does  t  lC^0' 

mand  thofe  which  are  neceffarv,  fuch  ^  ti,!°LC0ni' 

of  the  Heart,  and  Arteries.  It  is  true  nMot!“" 

voluntary  Motions  are  efteemed  human  Acts  ^  DUC 

From  this  I’ll  proceed  to  examine  if  all  W  r, 

?nan  Afts  are  voluntary. 

T hat  is  laid  to  be  voluntary,  which  proceed,  c*  , 
ill  as  fpontaneous,  which  is  done  freely  and  °mL^c 
any  Coaftion.  _  T he  fpontaneous  andvoluntan/^^ 
among  them,  in  that  every  voluntary  Aft  j/f  er 
neons,  but  every  fpontaneous  Aft  is  not 
For  the’  fpontaneous  is  alfo  attributed  to  Beads  d 
Things  inanimated ;  for  aHorle  runs  to  Water  f 
taneoufly,  and  Water  is  laid  to  flow  fpontaneodfr* 

.  but  voluntary  becomes  only  rational  Beino-s<  y ; 

But  however,  Ariftotle  has  confin’d  fpontaneous 
that  only  which  is  voluntary,  whence  he  has  defin’d  ‘ ° 
Lib.  Ethic,  c.  3.  that  which  is  done  from  an  inJu 
fick  Principle ,  knowing  every  Thing  relating  to  the  Ac 
lion ,  i.  e.  which  is  done  by  the  Will,  which  is  intiin~ 
fick  to  the  rational  Agent,  viz.  Man  *  and  whicht 
the  fame  Thing  with  the  Mind  itfelf,  which  knows  all 
the  Things  in  which  the  Aftion  confifts,  or  which 
knows  the  Objcft,  End,  and  Circumftances  of  rh«* 
Aftion. 

The  Objcft  of  the  Aftion,  is  that  towards  which  tiu 
Aftion  tends.  The  End,  that  for  which  the  Aftion  is 
done.  And,  the  Circumftances,  arc  all  thofe  Things 
which  accompany  the  Aftion,  as  I’ll  explain  here¬ 
after. 

Voluntary ,  could  be  defin’d  more  concifely,  that 
which  is  done  with  the  Underftanding,  Knowledge ,  and 
the  Will's  Confent.  For  there  are  two  Things  diame¬ 
trically  oppolite  to  voluntary ,  viz.  Force  or  Coaftion, 
and  Ignorance.  Force  is  defin’d  by  the  JurifconfuUtis , 
Paul ,  Leg.  2.  digeft.  Titul.  quod  molds  canfa,  &c.  the 
lmpetuofity  of  a  very  great  T hing  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
pelled  ;  to  which  it  lhould  be  added,  and  contrary  to 
the  Propcnfity  of  the  Will :  And  Ignorance  is  an  Ab- 
fence  of  Knowledge.  Hence  it  follows,  that  involun¬ 
tary  is  very  well  defin’d  by  Ariftotle,  Lib.  3.  Ethic,  c.  u 
that  which  is  done  either  by  Force  or  Ignorance.  I'll 
fay  then  with  Ariftotle ,  that  Force  or  Violence,  is  an 
infuperable  Obftacle  to  what’s  called  voluntary :  Or 
that  all  Tilings  done  by  Force  are  involuntary,  becaufe 
we  call  voluntary  what  is  done  fpontaneoufly,  and 
with  the  Propcnfity  of  the  Will,  which  is  not  the  Cafe 
of  Things  done  by  Force,  v.  g.  when  any  Body  is 
put  in  Prifon,  he  is  not  fuppoied  to  enter  it  Jponta- 
neoufly,  but  on  the  contrary,  does  it  againft  his  Will. 
But  as  there  are  two  Kinds  of  Afts  of  the  Will  (.is 
heretofore  obferved)  viz.  interior  and  proper  Aus, 
called  elliciti,  as  Love  and  Hatred ;  and  exterior  or 
commanded  Afts,  as  Ambulation,  Locution,  hu* 
we  muft  examine  which  of  them  can  be  propei  y 
Force,  or  fubjeft  to  an  external  Violence.  t  . 

The  Will  cannot  be  forced  with  regard  to 
and  proper  Afts,  becaufe  thofe  Afts  are  done  win  c  it 
Propcnfity  of  the  Will;  fince  that  is  Violence *11 » 
done  againft  the  Inclination  of  the  Will.  l’olf  0 
for  Inflance,  cannot  be  againft  the  Will’s  Jn.  ‘  } 
For  if  Violence  could  be  done  to  the  W»j»  n  ' 
be  willing  and  unwilling  at  one  and  the  ' 

It  would  be  willing  from  an  Hypothecs, 

willing  becaufe  it  would  be  repugnant  to  a  e  , 
is  abfurd.  Therefore  the  Will  cannot  be  foicul 

Regard  to  interior  and  proper  Afts*  ,  t  c 

If  it  be  objected  that  God  is  more  poten  •  » 

Will,  and  therefore  can  force  it,  CVJ11 'V1,1  be 
to  interior  Afts ;  1*11  anfwcr,  that  thong  |  ,, 

more  powerful  than  our  Will,  he  notwi  * 
cannot  force  it ;  but  only  can  change  it>  •  ^ 
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it  willing  of  unwilling  it  was  before.  For  as  we  have 
obferved  already,  to  force  the  Will  with  Regard  to  in¬ 
terior  and  proper  Adis,  is  to  move  it  againft  its  own 
Inclination  j  fo  that  it  would  be  willing  unwilling, 
which  implies  a  Contradidlion.  Therefore  God 
changes  the  Will  by  his  Grace,  but  not  forces  it. 

The  fame  cannot  be  laid  of  the  exterior  or  com¬ 
manded  Adis  with  Regard  to  which  the  Will  can  be 
violated ;  becaule  thole  Adis  are  commanded  by  the 
Will,  and  are  pradtis’d  by  die  corporeal  Faculties, 
which  can  be  forced.  For  a  Perfon  can  flop  the  Arm 
of  another  againft  his  Will. 

fear,  is  very  near  to  Coadtion,  which  Fear,  is  a 
trepidation  of  the  Mind ,  canfed  by  a  prefent  or  future 
Danger.  The  Diftindtion  of  Fear  into  a  violent  or 
flight  Fear,  muft  be  taken  from  the  Genius  of  the  Per¬ 
fon  frightened.  But  however,  the  Fear  of  Death,  of 
Mutilation,  and  the  like,  is  always  great.  There¬ 
fore  : 

Every  Thing  done  through  a  great  Fear,  is  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Arijiotle ,  lib.  3.  Ethic,  c.  1.)  abfolutely  and 
in  itfclf  involuntary,  becaufe  the  Will  is  repugnant 
to  it :  Such  is  the  Adi  of  a  Perlon  who  delivers  his 
Purfe  to  a  Thief,  becaufe  threaten’d  with  Death  if  he 
refufes.  Whence  all  that’s  contradlcd  through  a  great 
Fear,  the  Laws  declare  it  void. 

But,  notwithftanding,  if  Things  done  through  Fear 
are  confider’d  refpedlively  to  a  greater  Evil,  either 
real  or  apparent,  which  they  defire  to  avoid,  they 
muft  be  accounted  voluntary,  according  to  Ariftotle> s 
Opinion,  Lib.  3.  Ethic,  c.  1.  fince  they  proceed  from 
the  Will  with  a  Knowledge  of  all  the  Things  relating 
to  the  Adlion ;  e.  g.  when  the  Captain  of  a  Ship, 
during  a  Tempeft,  thro’  Fear  of  the  imminent  Dan¬ 
ger,  to  avoid  Death,  and  fave  his  Life,  throws  Part 
of  the  Cargo  into  the  Sea,  his  Adi  is  voluntary,  tho’ 
a&ed  through  Fear,  becaule  his  Will  is  determined  to 
that  Jet,  and  knows  all  the  Circumftances  of  that 
Adlion. 

If  I  be  afleed  the  Difference  between  adling  through 
Fear ,  and  adling  with  Fear?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  he  adts 
through  Fear ,  who,  without  it,  had  not  adled  in  that 
Manner  :  And  lie  adls  with  Fear ,  whole  Adlion  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  Fear ,  but  is  not  the  Caufe  thereof : 
Thus,  a  1  hief  robs  with  Fear ,  not  through  Fear  ;  for 
if  there  was  no  Fear,  he  would  ftill  be  more  willing 
to  rob  :  So  that  nothing  hinders  the  Adis  done  with 
Fear  from  being  voluntary. 

Wc  muft,  at  prefent,  inform  ourfelves  what  is  Ig¬ 
norance  •,  how  many  Sorts  of  Ignorance  *  and  which  is 
the  Ignorance  which  hinders  an  Adlion  from  being 
voluntary. 

Ignorance ,  in  general,  is  the  Abfence ,  or  Want  of 
Knowledge  •,  which  if  join’d  with  fome  Error,  is  call’d 
Ignorance  of  a  depraved  Bifpofttion ,  or  depraved  Habit ; 
becaufe  Error  is  a  depraved  Difpofition  of  the  Mind, 
or  depraved  Habit :  But  if  it  be  not  joined  with  Er¬ 
ror,  then  it  is  either  the  Ignorance  of  a  Thing,  which 
a  Man  by  the  Condition  of  his  Nature  is  not  obliged 
to  know ;  v.  g.  how  great  is  the  Circumference  of 
the  Globe ;  which  Ignorance  is  call’d  of  pure  Nega¬ 
tion  \  becaufe  God  has  been  pleafed  to  refufe  to  our 
Nature  the  Science  oppofite  to  that  Ignorance :  Or,  it 
is  the  Ignorance  of  a  Thing  wc  arc  obliged  to  know  ; 
and  is  call’d  Ignorance  of  Privation ,  or  Privation  of 
that  Knowledge  we  fhoukl  acquire. 

This  Ignorance  can  be  conftder’cl,  or  with  Regard 
to  the  Perfon  who  is  ignorant,  or  to  the  Thing  lie  is 

ignorant  of ;  or  laftly,  with  rcfpcdl  to  flic  Adlion, 
which  is  done  through  Ignorance. 

.  If  it  be  con  fid er* cl  with  rcfpcdl  to  the  Perfon  who 
» ignorant,  the  Ignorance  is  either  vincible ,  or  fnper - 
nl/lc  i  °j*  invincible ,  or  in  fnper  able, 

A  vincible  Ignorance ,  is  that  which  can  be  con¬ 
quered  by  a  moral  Care,  or  Diligence.  And  of  this 
ict'e  are  two  Sorts  >  for  it  is  either  afTedlcd,  as  when 
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Ignorance,  as  to  delpife  or  negledl  all  Means  to  con¬ 
quer  it ;  but  however  of  what  Kind  this  vincible  Ig¬ 
norance  may  be,  it  never  deprives  us  of  our  Liberty  ; 
and  therefore  cannot  excufe  us  from  Sin. 

.  The  invincible  or  infuperable •  Ignorance ,  is  that 
which  with  all  the  Care  and  Precautions  imaginable 
cannot  be  conquered,  and  therefore  is  free  from  Sin  : 
But  it  cannot  be  admitted  with  Regard  to  the  Precepts 
of  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  I’ll  ihew  hereafter. 

But  if  we  con  fide r  Ignorance  with  Refpedt  to  the 
Thing  we  are  ignorant  of ;  one  if  of  Right,  where¬ 
by  the  right  itfelf, .  or  the  Thing  which  ihould  be 
known,  is  not  j  as  if  one  was  ignorant  of  the  Dog¬ 
ma’s  of  his  Religion,  or  of  the  Laws  of  his  Country ; 
and  the  other  of  Fall,  whereby  we  are  ignorant  of 
fome  Fadt;  as  if  Somebody  was  to  know,  that 
the  Romans  made  ufe  of  Codicils,  for  want  of  a  Te^ 
Tcftament,  but  was  ignorant  that  it  was  introduced  by 
the  Authority  of  the  Emperor  Augujlus ,  as  it  appears 

from  the  laft  Title  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  In- 
flitutions  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law. 

Laftly,  if  Ignorance  be  confider’d  with  Regard  to 
the  Adlion ;  one  is  antecedent ,  another  concomitant ,  and 
the  other  fubfequent . 

The  antecedent  Ignorance ,  is  that  which  precedes  the 
Determination  of  the  Will,  and  which  taken  off,  there 
would  be  no  Adlion  •,  or  is  a  Condition,  without 
which  one  would  not  adl :  As  when,  Ovid .  Metamorp. 
Jib.  7.  Cephalus  kill’d  his  Wife  Procris,  hidden  in  a 
Bufli,  thinking  it  was  a  wild  Beaft  ;  that  Ignorance 
was  antecedent,  and  a  Condition  without  which  he  had 
not  kill’d  her :  If  fuch  Ignorance  -  cannot  be  conquer¬ 
ed,  it  hinders  the  Adlion  from  being  voluntary. 

The  concomitant  Ignorance ,  is  that  which  accompa- 

is  not  the  Caufe  or  Occafion 
thereof :  As  if  one  was  to  kill,  in  Hunting,  a  capital 
Enemy,  whole  Death  he  is  determined  upon,  miftak- 
ing  him  for  a  wild  Beaft  ;  this  Ignorance  accompanies 
the  Adlion,  but  js  not  the  Caufe  thereof:  This  Igno¬ 
rance  neither  hinders,  nor  makes  the  Adlion  vo« 
luntary. 

Firft,  it  does  not  make  it  voluntary,  becaufe  a  vo¬ 
luntary  Aftion  mull  be  done  with  Knowledge  ;  it 
does  not  hinder  it  from  being  voluntary,  becaufe  even 
with  die  Knowledge,  the  Adlion  would  be  done ;  as 
it  appears  m  the  Example  of  the  Perfon  killing  his 
Enemy,  millaking  him  for  a  wild  Bead  ;  whom  if  he 
had  even  known,  he  had  not  abdained  from  Killing  - 
Whence  thofe  Aftions  arc  neither  call’d  voluntary,  nor 
involuntary,  but  not  voluntary  ;  and  are  not  done  thro’ 
Ignorance,  but  with  Ignorance. 

.  Laflty  fubfequent  Ignorance ,  is  that  which  follows 
either  the  explicit  or  implicit  Determination  of  the 
Will ;  or  diredliy  or  indirecTly  what  one  pleafes  j  v.  g 
It  might  happen  that  one  would  be  ignorant  of  the 
Day  appointed  for  a  Fall,  that  he  may  indulge  his 
Gluttony:  This  is  properly  an  affedted  Ignorance, 
winch  lar  irom  excufing  Sin,  increafes  it ;  therefore 
docs  not  take  off  the  voluntary. 

The  Concupifcence  has  a  great  Affinity  with  Igno- 
lancc,  becaufe  it  darkens  the  Underdanding,  didurbs 
the  Rcafon,  and  is  a  great  Obdacle  to  its  difeovering 
the  Truth.  Whence  we  mud  examine,  if,  and  in  what 
Manner,  it  can  hinder  an  Adlion  from  being  volim- 
tary  ;  which  to  do  with  a  greater  Facility,  wc  mud 
obferve,  bird,  that  by  Concupifcence  is  underdood  ei¬ 
ther  the  vitiated  human  Nature,  i.  c.  our  innate  Pro- 
penfity  to  Evil,  which  is  call’d  by  the  Theologians 
Scnfuality ,  tiie  Law  of  the  Fleffj ,  the  Source  of  Sins,  &c! 
or  for  the  Adl  itfelf,  or  the  Motion  of  the  fenfitiva 
Appetite,  or  of  that  Part  of  the  Flcfli  which  rebels 
againft  the  Spirit  •,  which  lad  Acceptation  is  the  mod 
proper  for  this  Place  :  For  ever  fince  /ldam\  Sin,  wc 
have  found  the  Motions  of  the  Flclh  have  revolted  a. 
gaind  the  Will ;  and  in  Punifhmcnt  of  that  Revolt  of 
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anviwi..  .  ,  '  ---  ---  .  »avvm.ii  the  human  Will,  have  always  mown  ftmnmT 

^mc  P  ccenr  H^t-  l°  bc  1&]orilnt  of  viz.  ftronger,  in  a  Will  which  doeAot  obey  the  divine 

J  nc  1  itcept,  that  lie  may  have  a  more  plaufiblc  Prc-  Laws.  y 
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n ers,  viz.  either  as  it  proceeds,  or  Follows  the  Aft  or 
Confent  of  the  Will. 

The  Concupifcence  precedes  the  Confent  of  the 
'Will,  when  the  Motion  of  the  animal  Spirits  is  excited 
in  the  Organs,  by  the  foie  Affeftion  of  the  Body,  or 
the  Prefence  of  Objefls,  either  without  the  Concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Will,  or  againft  its  Inclination  :  But  the 
Concupifcence  follows  the  Aft  or  Motion  of  the  Will, 
Vhen  the  Will  gives  Occafion  to  it:  Therefore,  if  the 
Concupifcence  follows  the  Aft  of  the  Will,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  voluntary  $  and  even  what’s  afted  in  Confe- 
quence  thereof,  is  ranked  among  the  Sins  of  pure  Ma¬ 
lice  ;  becaufe  the  Will  is  not  then  overcome  by  the 
Concupifcence,  but  rather  provokes  and  follicits  the 
Concupifcence. 

The  foie  Doubt  remaining,  on  this  Subjeft,  is  with 
Regard  to  the  antecedent  Concupifcence ;  which  to  re- 
folve.  I’ll  fay  that  even  this  Sort  of  Concupifcence, 
which  precedes  the  Will’s  Confent,  does  not  take  off 
the  voluntary  \  becaufe  it  neither  deprives  us  entirely 
our  Will  of  its  Propenfity,  nor  our  Underftanding 
of  its  Knowledge  *,  on  the  contrary,  the  Will  has  ra¬ 
ther  a  greater  Propenfity  towards  the  Objeft,  when 
it  afts  through  Concupifcence  •,  neither  is  the  Under¬ 
ftanding  then  obflrufted  in  the  Perception  of  all  the 
Things  which  relate  to  the  Aftion  :  Therefore,  even 
the  antecedent  Concupifcence  does  not  take  off  the  vo¬ 
luntary  ;  but  rather,  with  Regard  to  the  Propenfity, 
feems  to  increafe  it  *,  though  with  Regard  to  the  Cog¬ 
nizance  or  Knowledge,  it  weakens  it. 

It  may  be  objefted,  that  the  Confent  of  the  Will  is 
depraved  by  the  antecedent  Concupifcence  ;  and  that, 
confequently,  it  takes  off  the  Will.  I  anfwer,  That 
tho*  it  depraves  the  Confent  of  the  Will,  it  does  not 
deprive  it  of  the  Power  of  refilling  it  5  and  confequent¬ 
ly  cannot  take  off  the  voluntary.  For  as  the  Apoftle 
St.  James  fays  in  his  catholick  Epiftle,  Chap.  i.  15. 
When  Luft  hath  conceived ,  it  bringeth  forth  Sin  j  and 
Sin  when  it  is  finifhed ,  bringeth  forth  Death .  And  as 
all  Sins  are  voluntary,  the  Concupifcence  inftead  of 
taking  off  the  voluntary,  produces  it.  The  Reafon  of 
this,  is,  that  tho’  Concupifcence  precedes  the  Will’s 
Confent,  the  Will  has  always  the  Power  to  refill  it ; 
though  it  very  often  makes  no  Ufe  of  that  Power. 

It  may  be  objefted  farther,  that  what  is  done  thro’ 
the  antecedent  Concupifcence,  being  done  againft  the 
Inclination  of  the  Will,  as  it  appears  in  thofe  com¬ 
monly  call’d  infirm,  and  incontinent,  who  indulge  their 
Paffions  but  with  a  certain  Repugnance,  it  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  done  voluntarily. 

I  anfwer,  that  thofe  Afts  are  in  Faft  involuntary, 
if  they  be  done  againft  the  abfolute  Inclination  of  the 
Will ;  but  not  if  done  with  a  weak  Reluftancy, 
which  the  Theologians  call  Velleity  *  therefore  they 
call,  after  Ariftotle,  lib.  y.  Ethic,  c.  1.  incontinent ,  a 
Perfon  who  Hill  finds  fomc  Repugnance,  in  commit¬ 
ting  a  Sin,  in  which  he  differs  from  a  Reprobate ,  who 
fins  without  the  leaft  Repugnance,  as  I’ll  explain  it 
hereafter.  But  notwithftanding,  this  Refiftance  of  the 
infirm ,  or  incontinent ,  does  not  fo  much  proceed  from 
the  bad  Aftion  itfclf,  as  from  the  Effeft  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  bad  Aftion  *,  for  the  Pain  difplcafes  not  the 
Aftion,  done  through  a  great  Propenfity  of  the  Will. 
Hence  Ariftotle,  lib .  3.  Ethic,  c.  3.  confiders  as  ridi¬ 
culous  the  Excufc  of  a  Perfon,  who  pretends  to  have 
committed  a  Crime  againft  his  Will,  as  having  been 
forced  to  it  thro*  Luft,  or  Delegation  *  but  teaches, 
in  the  firft  Chapter  of  the  fame  Book,  that  the  Ex- 
cufe  of  that  Perfon  ought  to  be  received,  who  has 
negleftcd  his  Duty,  by  Reafon  of  feme  very  great  In¬ 
commodity. 

But  however,  I  would  not  refufe  to  confefs  that 
the  Force  of  the  antecedent  Concupifence  is  fometimes  fo 
ftrong  as  to  almoft  darken  entirely  the  Underftanding, 
in  which  Cafe  the  Voluntary  is  weakened,  and  he  may 
be  excufed.  As  when  a  Perfon  is  bedten  or  irritated, 
abandons  himfclf  to  Wrath,  and  thirfts  for  Revenge 
againft  him  by  whom  he  lias  been  infulted,  his  Sin  is 
left,  than  if  he  had  beat  another  without  tlu.  lead  Pro¬ 
vocation.  Whence  the  Motions  which  wc  commonly 
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The  Motions  Primo-primi ,  are  thofe 
the  Confent  of  the  Will  in  fuch  a  Manner  KCedc 
rather  feem  to  proceed  from  the  MecHanir  thcy 
Body,  than  from  our  Reafon  ;  fuch  is  the  iu  °f  tIlc 
a  Perfon,  who  being  ftricken  behind  and  un  of 
by  another,  fly  at  him,  without  takine 
fider  if  the  Perfon  he  flies  at,  be  his  Father  L°n' 
Friends,  &c.  Motions  of  this  Kind  are  iw  l  1  er* 

The  Motion  Secundo-primi ,  are  thofe  whirK*7, 
the  plain  and  perfeft  Confent  of  the  Will . 
that  Confent  begun,  or  as  they  call  it,  6W^Cnot 
Such  is  the  Motion  of  a  Perfon  who ■  havim/f T 1 
Caufe,  infults  the  Judges,  though  he  knows  ah  f  a 
Time,  that  he  will  want  their  Favour  in  T 

Occafion.  Thefe  Motions  do  not  take  offenrir  i°t  lCr 
Voluntary,  but  only  weaken  it.  e  ^ 

From  all  this,  it  appears,  that  all  human  Ads  • 

afted  by  a  Man  in  a  human  Manner,  are  ahvirc  5 !' 
tary  unlefs  Violence  or  a  great  Fear,  or  Z& 
ble  Ignorance,  interferes. 

The  next  Thing  we  are  to  confide,  is,  if  d,  hm 

SiCtS  u€  TT66* 

We  call  a  free  Aft,  that  which  is  done  withoir 
Compulfion,  or  can  be  done  or  omitted,  at 

For  die  Theologians  diftinguilh  two  Sorts  of  Liberty 
viz.  Liberty  from  an  external  Neceffity ,  or  CoaPifi' 
and  Liberty  from  an  intrinfick  or  natural  Necepy  ’ 

Theologians  call  Liberty  from  Coaftion, or  Liber 
of  Spontaneity ,  is  that  which  removes  all  external  Vio¬ 
lence,  i.  e.  proceeding  from  an  external  Principle 
againft  the  Propenfity  of  the  Will.  By  which  Liberty 
the  Will  loves  Good  in  general,  and  hates  Evil  in  Ge¬ 
neral  and  therewith  the  Bleffed  are  faid  to  love  God 
becaufe  they  freely,  and  without  Conftraint,  adhere 
to  him  by  Love.  Therefore  Liberty  from  Coaftion  is 
the  fame  as  voluntary  or  fpontaneous ;  inafmuch  as  it 
is  done  by  the  Will  without  Coaftion  ;  and  therefore 
all  voluntary  Afts  are  free  from  Co  aftion. 

Liberty  from  Neceffity ,  or  Liberty  of  Eleftion  and 
Indifference ,  which  is  alfo  called  Free-Will  and  Simple 
Liberty ,  is  that  which  excludes  all  Kinds  of  Neceflity, 
either  natural  or  internal,  or  external,  or  of  Coaftion. 

I  call  natural  Neceffity ,  a  certain  Determination  or  Pro¬ 
penfity,  which  our  Liberty  has  naturally  to  prfue  cr 
avoid  neceffiarily ,  certain  Things  \  v.  g.  to  love  neccflii- 
rily,  and  by  Eleftion,  Good  in  general,  and  hate  Evil. 

I  call  likewife  Neceffity  of  Coaftion,  or  Coaftion  itfelf,  a 
certain  Violence  offered  to  fomc  Body  againft  bis  own  In¬ 
clination  ;  as  when  any  Body  is  put  in  Prifon. 

Therefore  the  Coaftion  differs  from  a  natural  Necef¬ 
fity,  in  that  Coaftion  proceeds  from  an  intrinfick 
Principle,  againft  the  Inclination  of  the  Will,  and 
therefore  deprives  us  of  our  Liberty.  And  the  AV- 
ceffity  of  natural  Inclination,  proceeds  from  the  Will  it 
felf ;  and  therefore  does  not  deprive  us  of  our  Will, 
but  only  of  our  Liberty,  taken  in  a  ftridt  Senfc,  which 
proceeds  from  Eleftion. 

That  if  the  Neceffity  of  afting  or  not  afting  be 

only  hypothetical,  and  follows  the  Confent  or  Election 
of  the  Will,  it  by  no  Means  affefts  our  Free AV ill, 
or  Liberty  of  Indifference  and  Eleftion :  v.g  Suppofe 
I  have  determined  myfeJf  to  fpcak,  I  fpcak  nccelTa- 
rily  :  .  But  that  Neceffity  docs  not  force  me  to  !pwk> 
nor  hinders  me  from  (peaking  :  Whence  a  Free-^1' 
remains  in  me  (till,  fincc  I  have  ftill  the  Power  of  Elec¬ 
tion,  which  confifts  in  this,  that  one  may  ad,  or  a  - 

(tain  from  afting  as  he  pleafes,  .  r  . 

Therefore  Liberty  of  Eleftion,  is  very  wc J1  dehneu 

by  St.  Thoms  i.part.  qiucjl.  83.  art.  4.  an  cleft  we  < 
culty,  i.  c.  a  Faculty  to  chufc  one  Tiling  before  an  ¬ 
ther  :  And  as  in  Eleftion,  one  is  to  aft  or  not  aft  \  a> 
the  other,  to  aft  this  or  that>  in  this  or  that  Man  . 

2  diftinguilh  two  Sorts  of  Liberty  ,/• 

difference  \  one  to  aft  or  not  aft,  call  d  wbtJ  J 

**  1  orp Contra* 
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A’ftovles  ■  and  the  other  to  aft  this  or  that,  in  this  or 
I  Manner,  v.  g.  to  love  or  to  hate,  to  fpeak  or  to 
lh  which  is  called  Liberty  of  Contrariety ,  or  Di- 
mA .  becaufe  to  love  and  to  hate,  are  contrary  or 
oolite  ;  and  to  fpeak  and  to  -write,  are  different. 

°™Free  Will,  can  alfo  be  defin’d  a  Faculty  determining 
'tfelf ;  or,  with  all  the  Theologians,  a  Faculty  which 
1  having  all  Things  r  equip  e  to  aft,  can  aft ,  or  not  aft , 

.  #fe»  aft  the  contrary  \  whence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  does  not  regard  general  * 
]y  the  chief  End  of  our  Actions,  or  our  Felicity,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  impofiible  we  ihould  not  defire  our  Felicity. 
Neither  does  it  tend  towards  thofe  Things  which 
jjave  a  neceffary  Connexion  with  our  Sovereign 
Good,  and  without  which  we  cannot  gain  that  fove- 
rcign  Good  5  fuch  as  are  to  be,  and  live ,  fince  we  are 
neceflitated  to  love  thofe  Things.  What  I  have  faid 
of  thofe  Things  which  have  a  neceffary  Connection 
with  the  fovereign  Good,  may  like  wife  be  underftood 
of  thofe  which  have  a  neceffary  Connection  with  the 
fovereign  Truth,  fuch  as  the  common  Actions,  or 
Propolitions,  the  Attribute  whereof  is  clearly  and 
diftinftly  contain’d  in  the  Idea  of  the  SubjeCt.  For 
our  Will  mult  give  its  Affent  to  thofe  Things. 

Therefore  it  remains,  that  our  Liberty  teaches  on¬ 
ly  thofe  Things  which  are  Means  to  obtain  the  End, 
though  they  have  not  a  neceffaiy  Connection  with 
it;  or  which  can  appear  fometimes  good,  and 
fometimes  bad. 

The  Roman  Catholicks  fay,  that  though  our  Free 
Will  be  fo  confpicuous,  that  to  call  it  in  queftion  is 
an  incredible  Folly,  it  has  notwithftanding  been  denied 
by  a  great  Number  of  Perfons.  For  (without  men¬ 
tioning  thofe  Philofophers,  fuch  as  Democritus  and 
his  Difciples,  who  attributed  every  Thing  to  Fate*, 
and  Aftrologers,  who  fubmit  all  fublunary  Things  to 
the  Influences  of  the  Planets)  it  is  certain,  that  there 
have  been,  and  are  ftiil  fome  Chriftian  SeCts,  whom 
they  call  antient  and  modern  Hereticks,  who  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  deftroy  our  Free  Will ,  and  who  have  all 
been  anathematiz’d  by  the  Council  of  Trent ,  Sejf.  6. 
Canon .  5.  in  thefe  Words,  Jf  any  Body  fays  that  the 
Free  Will  of  Man,  has  been  loft  or  cxtinft  after  AdamV 
Sin ,  or  that  it  is  a  Thing  of  Title  only ,  or  a  Title  without 
the  Thing ,  or  laftly ,  a  Tale  forged  by  Satan ,  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  him  into  the  Church ,  let  him  be  Anathema. 

They  are  of  Opinion,  that  that  Council  has  defin’d 
nothing  but  what  is  inculcated  throughout  the  whole 
Scripture  ;  which  is  witneffed  by  Authors  both  facred 
and  profane,  and  in  whole  Favour  Nature  declares  it- 
fdf.  For  in  the  facred  Books,  God  fpcaks  thus  to 
Cain ,  Gen.  iv.  7.  And  thou  ft) alt  rule  over  thine  Appe¬ 
tite.  And  St.  Auguftin,  in  Pfalm.  91.  num.  3.  Thine 
Ears  are  placed  between  God  admonijhing ,  and  the  Ser- 
fent  fuggefting  *,  why  are  they  inclined'  thither ,  and  turn¬ 
ed  away  from  hence  ?  Satan  is  continually  per  funding  E- 
vil,  and  God  per  funding  Good ;  but  Satan  cannot  force 
him  who  is  unwilling  \  it  is  in  your  Power  to  confcnt ,  or 
not  confent . 

But  this  Perfuafion  has  fo  prevailed  on  our  Mind, 
that  it  would  be  ncccliefs  to  heap  up  together  a  great 
Number  of  Reafons  and  Tcflimonics  to  confirm  it. 
If  there  was  no  Free  Will. in  Men,  the  whole  (Econo¬ 
my  of  the  human  Life  would  be  fubverted  *,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  make  Laws,  to  reprimand,  admonifh, 
piaifc  or  blame  *  neither,  would  it  be  juft  to  give  Re¬ 
wards  to  the  Good,  and  to  pimifli,  if  we  could  not 
ad  when  we  pleafe,  and  abftain  from  aCting. 

From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  human 
Afts, 

Human  Actions,  compared  with  the  Rules  of 
Manners ,  arc  called  moral  *,  and  if  they  be  agrccabfc 
to  thofe  Rules,  are  efteemed  good,  but  if  they  decline 
from  them,  bad  •,  fo  that  the  Morality,  as  they  call  it, 
b  nothing  elfc  but  its  Relation  to  its  Rule,  whereby  it 
ts  determined  morally  good  or  bad. 

Th E Rules  of  Manners  (at  lead  the  primary  Rules) 
whereby  a  human  Adt  mu  ft  be  meafur’d,  are  the  eter¬ 
nal  Decrees,  or  divine  Law,  and  the  right  Rcafon,  of 
which  I*  11  fpeak  hereafter.  An  human  ACt  is  to  be 


compar’d  with  thefe  Rules,  as  well  with  Regard  to  die 
ObjeCt,  and  the  End,  as  to  the  Circumftances  *  for 
every  Body  knows  that  an  human  ACt,  confifts  in  the 
ObjeCt,  End,  and  Circumftances. 

The  ObjeCt  of  a  human  ACt  is  that  towards  which 
that  Act  tends,  and  which  can  be  confidered  either 
materially  or  formally. 

It  is  confidered  mate}' tally,  as  far  as  it  is  a  Matter 
fubjeCt  to  certain  ACts,  with  regard  to  which,  feveral 
other  moral  ACts,  though  of  a  different  Kind,  can 
be  done  ;  as  the  fame  Man  can  be  an  ObjeCt  of  Love 
or  of  Hatred  ;  of  Adulation  or  of  Reproaches,  &c. 
An  ObjeCt  thus  confidered  is  always  good,  of  an  iden¬ 
tical  Goodneis,  it  being  either  God  who  is  perfectly 
good,  or  a  created  Thing,  which  is  good  by  Partici¬ 
pation  *,  but  has  neither  a  moral  Goodnefs,  nor  a  moral 
Vitiolity ;  becaufe  it  is  neither  agreeable-  to  the  Rules 
of  Manners,  nor  contrary  to  them  •,  and  confequently 
cannot  give  to  the  Adtion,  either  a  good  or  bad  Sp6* 
cies,  in  the  Gender  of  Manners. 

The  ObjeCt  is  confidered  formally ,  when  confider.- 
ed  under  fome  formal  Form  either  phyfical  or  moral ; 
and  then  it  eftablifhes  a  Species  of  the  ACt,  either 
phyfical  or  moral  *,  and  as  far  as  it  is  agreeable  or  re¬ 
pugnant  to  phyfical  or  moral  Principles,  communicates 
to  the  ACtion  either  a  phyfical  or  moral  Goodnefs,  or 
Vitiolity.  But  it  might  happen  that  an  ObjeCt  is  good 
formally,  according  to  a  phyfical  Species,  and  bad  for¬ 
mally  according  to  a  moral  Species,  and  the  contrary. 
For  Inftance,  if  a  Painter  paints  in  an  elegant  Man¬ 
ner  fome  obfeene  Figures,  the  ObjeCt  will  be  go'od 
phyfically,  and  bad  morally  *,  fo  that  the  ACtion  will 
be  good  formally ,  according  to  the  phyfical  Species, 
and  with  Regard  to  the  Execution  of  the  Rules  of  his 
Art  of  Painting  •,  but  will  be  bad  formally ,  according 
to  the  moral  Species,  that  is  to  fay,  if  compared  with 
the  Rules  of  Manners.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  repre¬ 
fen  ts  ill,  pious  Things,  and  proper  for  InftruCtion, 
the  ObjeCt  will  be  good  morally,  but  bad  phyfically. 
But  if  the  ObjeCt  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Phyfick,  nor  contrary  to  them,  v.  g.  if  any 
Body  propofes  a  Collyre,  which  does  neither  good  nor 
harm  to  the  Perfqn  it  is  applied  to,  this  confidered  un¬ 
der  a.  phyfical  Form,  and  with  Regard  to  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  the  medicinal  Art,  is  entirely  indifferent. 
Likewife,  if  the  ObjeCt  is  neither  agreeable,  nor  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  Rules  of  Manners,  the  ObjeCt  thereof, 
confidered  in  its  Species,  or  under  a  moral  Form,  and 
comparatively  to  the  Rules  of  Manners,  will  be  nei¬ 
ther  morally  good  nor  bad.  As  painting  Flowers, 
Edifices,  Woods,  Rivers,  CdV.  is  in  its  Species,  nei¬ 
ther  good  nor  bad  morally,  or  comparatively  to  the 
Rules  of  Manners,  but  is  entirely  indifferent.  There¬ 
fore,  fuch  ACts  whofe  ObjeCts  are  indifferent,  take 
their  moral  Goodnefs  or  Malice  from  the  End  and 
Circumftances. 

The  End  of  a  human  Aft,  is  that  for  which  the  ACt 
is  done  -9  and  can  likewife  be  confidered,  either  phyfi¬ 
cally,  or  morally ,  v.  g.  if  any  Body  takes  a  Medicine 
for  the  Recovery  of  his  Health,  this  End  is  good 
phyfically  *,  but  is  neither  good  nor  bad  morally,  but 
when  compar’d  with  the  Rules  of  Manners  * ,  therefore 
the  End  is  good  morally,  if  any  Body  wilh  for  his 
Health,  with  the  Intention  of  making  it  fubfervient 
to  God’s  Glory  >  and  bad  if  he  defires  it  to  gratify  his 
Paffions. 

► 

■ 

Note,  That  the  formal  ObjeCt  of  a  human  ACt,  is  al¬ 
fo  fometimes  called  Motive ;  v.  g.  God’s  Goodnefs, 
or  the  Relation  he  has  with  our  Nature,  which 
wants  feveral  Things  from  him,  viz.  his  Affiftance, 
and  that  he  may  perfect  it,  is  called  the  Motive,  or 
Rcafon  why  we  love  him.  Sometimes  the  Motive 
is  taken  for  the  End,  as  when  Health  is  faid  to  be 
the  Motive  which  induces  fuch  a  Perfon  to  take  a 
Medicine.  Laftly,  Motive  is  alfo  taken,  though 
very  feldom,  for  the  efficient  Caufe  ;  as  the  Advice 
which  has  engaged  fomebody  in  a  good  or  bad 
Adtion,  is  faid  to  be  the  Motive ,  whereby  it  has 
been  done. 

n  D  Laftly, 
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Laftfy,  we  call  Cirmnfiances  of  an  ASHon,  all  the 
Things  which  accompany  the  Action,  as  the  Place , 
the  Time ,  the  Manner ,  and  the  AJfiftance,  and  all  thefe 
Things  are  included  together,  with  the  Objeft ,  End, 
and  effective  Caufe,  in  the  following  V erfe : 

ghiis,  quid ,  tibi,  quibus  auxiliis ,  qitomodo ,  quando. 


§>uis,  or  who,  denotes  the  Perfon,  or  effective  Caufe ; 
quid,  or  what,  the  Objeft,  or  that  on  which  the  ef¬ 
fective  Caufe  operates  v  «&»  where,  the  Place ;  quibus 
auxiliis ,  by  whole  Afiiftance,  the  Succours ;  cur, 
why,  the  Reafon  of  the  Adtion  5  quo  mo  do,  how,  the 
Manner  it  is  done  •,  quando,  when,  the  Time  when 

it  is  done. 

At  prefent  we  muft  enquire  into  the  Origin  of  a  mo¬ 
ral  Evil \  and  of  all  the  Calamities  of  our  Life. 

As  Manes ,  and  his  Difciples  the  Manichxans,  could 
hot  very  well  underftand  that  Evil  was  not  a  Thing  of 
fome  Nature,  nor  perfuade  themfelves  that  the  Concu* 
pifcence  whereby  Men  are  incited  to  perpetrate  the 
moft  atrocious  Crimes,  was  not  the  Effedt  of  fome  ve¬ 
ry  potent  effective  Caufe  •,  following  the  delirious 
Dreams  of  Cerdon ,  Mar  cion,  and  other  Hereticks, 
and  even  of  the  Magi  of  the  Per  [tans,  they  imagined 
two  Gods  •,  one  God,  from,  whom  proceeded  all 
Sorts  of  Goodnefs ;  and  the  other  Bad,  who  was  the 
Author  of  all  Evil.  For  they  thought  it  incredible, 
that  a  good  and  juft  God  could  be  the  Author  of  that 
deprav’d  Concupifcence,  whereby  Men  are  induced  to 
perpetrate  the  moft  horrid  Crimes,  viz .  Murder,  Adul¬ 
tery,  and  an  Infinity  of  others  againft  Nature  itfelf. 

Pelagius ,  and  his  Difciples,  us’d  to  teach  that  the 
Concupifcence  of  the  Flefh  was  a  Good  of  Nature, 
and  in  that  were  different  from  the  Manichaans  but 
St.  Auguftin  in  feveral  PJaces/  of  his  Writings,  deftroys 
the  Error  of  the  Pelagians,  and  .the  monftrous  Lies  of 
the  Manichaans  of  their  two  Principles.  For  God  has 
created  Man  Juft,  and  Right,  but  Man  himfelf  has 
corrupted  his  Ways,  and  has  not  only  given  that  rnor- 
tal  Wound  of  Concupifcence  to  himfelf,  but  likewife  to 
his  whole  Pofterity.  *  Therefore  we  wanted  Chrift  to 
heal  that  Wound.  For  as  the  Apoftle  fays  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  v.  18,  19.  Therefore  as  by  the  Offence  of  one , 
Judgment  came  upon  all  Men  to  Condemnation ,  even  fo 
by  the  Right eoufnefs  of  one,  Juftice  came  upon  all  Men 
unto  JuftTfication  of  Life.  For  as  by  one  Man  s  Dif obe¬ 
dience,  many  were  made  Sinners  ■,  fo  by  the  Obedience  of 
one,  J, hall  many  be  made  Righteous.  Therefore  the  Ori¬ 
gin  or  Source  of  all  Evil  is  Adam’ s  Sin  ;  from  which 
flows  the  evil  Concupifcence,  Difeafes,  Troubles,  and 
fill  othe  Calamities,  even  Death  itfelf. 

There  is  not  the  leaft  Room  to  doubt  of  the  depra¬ 
ved  Concupifcence,  notwithftanding  what  the  Pela¬ 
gians  can  alledge  to  die  contrary,  and  it  has  anodier 
Principle  from  God  5  neither  was  it  to  be  found  in  A- 
dam  while  he  continued  in  his  Innocence.  For  it  is 
according  to  Order,  that  the  inferior  Part  fhould  be 
governed  by  die  fuperior ;  whence  if  the  Flefh  re¬ 
volts  againft  the  Spirit,  it  is  not  the  Work  of  God, 
but  of  the  Man  himfelf,  who  has  rebelled  againft  his 
Creator  \  therefore  the  Soul  fhould  govern  the  Flefh, 
and  keep  it  in  Subjection  ;  according  to  St .Auguftin, 
Lib .  2,  cont .  Julian .  n.  24.  but  in  Brutes  which  are* 
deflitutc  of  Reafon,  thofe  Motions  attributed  to  Con¬ 
cupifcence,  are  not  contrary  to  Order,  but  arc  agree¬ 
able  to  Nature  \  and  in  Man  they  are  Imperfections, 
or  Vices. 

In  faCt,  what  can  be  imagin’d  more  abfurd,  and 
more  horrible,  than  to  make  God  the  Author  of  that 
Depravation  of  Mind,  whereby  Men  are  inclin’d  to 
Things  which  himfelf  has  fo  ftriCtly  forbidden,  viz. 
Thefts,  Murders,  Poifotiing,  Adultery,  and  all  the  0- 
thcr  Vices  which  offend  in  fo  fenfiblc  a  Manner,  hu¬ 
man  Nature  ?  IIow  can  it  be  imagin’d,  that  the  juft 
and  wife  Creator  would  have  difgraced  his  own  Image, 
with  that  horrible  and  monftrous  Concupifcence,  when 
lie  infpir’d  him  with  the  Breath  of  Life?  Or  who 
would  not  rather  acknowledge,  the  deep  Wound  in- 
iliCtcd  on  human  Nature  by  Adam’s  Sin,  which  lias 
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thrown  all  his  whole  Pofterity  into  a  • 
and  wanted  a  Phyfician  ? 

Solomon  fays,  that  he  has  only  difc0yeriM ’ 
Ecclefiaft.  vri.  29.  that  God  has  md  jL ^king, 
which  muft  not  be  underftood  of  the  if  W, 
of  the  Body  only,  fays  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib 
&  grat.  nitm.  32.  but  likewife  of’ the  \i‘-nrri,P- 
of  the  Soul,  which  is  from  Grace  and  Pi!  ?nShtnefs 
Man  by  his  Sin  has  deviated  from  thaMT-  ■ fiut 
nefs,  and  is  fallen  from  that  G  race  he  had  bee  y 
with  ;  and  he  has  not  only  loft  it  for  himfelf  I  f1  ^ 
likewife,  who  are  his  Defcendants  ;  for  we  iii„ Ut  orus 
the  World,  in  the  feminal  Way,  thro’  Cone 
which  cannot  be  govern’d  by  Reafon,  tho’  a?,'  1  ’ 

derated  by  the  Continence  of  the  coniueli'v”10' 
Whence  we  are  all  conceived,  fays  Job  xiv.  °  ^  ot* 
corrupted  Seed.  And  hence  proceeds  the  'ormTo  . a 
according  to  St.  Auguftin,  Lib .  2 .  de  nupt.  \Z  Jfd 
mm.  20.  for  the  Soul  of  Man,  in  the  State  0n^c’ 
cence  govern’ d  the  Motions  of  the  animal  Spirit 
but  after  his  Prevarication,  then  thofe  Motion*  k  * 
to  rebel  againft  her,  and  to  transfer  that  LoVe Zf. 
for  her  Creator,  to  the  Creature,  contrary  to  th?  ru  a 
eftablifhed  by  the  Creator  him/df  Therefore  if  Cr 
believe'  the  Author  of  the  Enquiry  of  the  Tr  T 
Lib.  2.  c.  2.  as  foon  as  the  human  Body  is  formJi  • 
the  Womb  of  the  Mother,  and  God  has  joined  a  Soul 
to  it,  or  a  thinking  Subftance,  at  that  fame  Inftant  on 
Occafion  of  the  corporeal  Motions  common  to  the  Fee. 

tus  andtheMother,  it  inclines  towards  corporeal  Things' 

when  as  he  fhould  flick  with,  all  his  Might  to  his  Cre¬ 
ator,  who  alone  deferves  his  Love.  Therefore  his  firll 
Motion  in  that  Fldh  of  Sin  to  which  it  is  joined,  is  a  Sin 
And  it  is  very  juftly  that  the  Royal  Prophet  cries^ 
■Pfalm  li.  5.  Behold  I  was  fhapen  hi  Iniquity ;  and  in  Sin 
did  my  Mother  conceive  me. 

Let  it  be  then  for  a  conftant  Truth,  that  the  de¬ 
praved  Concupifcence  is  the  Revolt  of  the  Fleili  a- 
gainft  the  Spirit,  whereby  the  Mind  is  in  fome  Me?,* 
fure  fubjedl  to  the  Body,  and  debauched  from  the 
Creator ;  for  the  Concupifcence  is  not  God’s  Work,  but 
an  EfFedt  of  the  Sin  in  which  our  firft  Parent  is  fallen  j 
and  has  drawn  all  his  Pofterity  into  the  fame  Kuin. 
Non  eft,  fays  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib.  de  dono.perfcver.mm.i^. 
ifta  natura  inftituti  hominis,  fed  pcena  damned. 

Then  as  to  fpeakof  that  Legion  of  Mi/eries,  which 
has  covered  the  Face  of  the  Earth,  after  the  Sin  of 
our  firft  Parents,  we  read  in  Geitefis  iii.  16.  17.  a 
Law  promulgated  by  God  himfelf,  by  which  (if  we 
except  the  blefied  Virgin  Maty,  who  conceived  by  the 
Operation  of  the  Holy  *G  ho  ft,  without  the  Concupi¬ 
fcence  of  the  Flefh)  that  all  Women  in  the  Perfon  of 
Eve,  are  condemned  to  bring  forth  their  Children  in 
Sorrow  j  and  Men  in  Adam's  Perfon,  to  perpetual 
Toil  and  Labour.  The  Sentence  is  clear  and  intelli¬ 
gible  ;  let  us  hear  at  prefent,  St.  Auguftin  difputing  a- 
gainft  the  Manich<eans ,  and  Pelagians ,  on  the  Eftc&s 
of  that  Sin.  Sin,  fays  he,  Sermon  193.  c.  3.  is  the 
Caufe  of  all  our  Miferies.  And  Lib.  4.  cont.  Juh 
Pelag.c.  1 6.  the  Evidence  of  that  M( f cry,  has  forced  (be 
Pagan  Philo fophers,  who  him,  or  believed  nothing  of 
the  Sin  of  the  firft  Man ,  to  fay ,  that  we  are  born  to  blot 
out  the  Pains  due  to  Sins  committed  in  a  former  Life  \  end 
that  our  Souls  have  been  joined  to  our  corruptible  Bodies, 
as  a  Kind  of  Torment ,  like  that  the  Hctrufians  us  d 
to  qfflibt  Thieves  with,  joining  the  Living  with  (be 
Dead . 

Laftly,  with  Regard  to  Death,  Adam  had  never  been 
fubjedl  to  it,  if  lie  had  abftain’d  from  Sin.  For  from 

the  Wifdom  ii.  23,  24.  God  created  Man  immortal  wj 

through  the  Envy  of  the  Devil ,  Death  entered  into  me 
World.  And  in  the  Epiftlc  to  the  Romans  v.  12. 
Whereof  as  by  one  Man ,  Sin  entered  into  the  IPcrhl,  an 
Death  by  Sin  \  and  fo  Death  paffed  upon  all  Men ,  v 

whom  they  have  all  finned.  , 

But  though  Baptifm  takes  off  the  Guilt  of  ori¬ 
ginal  Sin,  it  notwithftanding  docs  not  take  oil  tnu 
Concupifcence,  nor  the  Ncccfll  ty  of  dying#  : anclr  V 
other  In  com  modi  tics  of  the  prefent  Life.  w  11 
St.  Auguftin ,  Lib.  2,  de  pcccat.  merit .  c,  3.  give 
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«-fon  that  if  wc  were  freed  from  Death  by  Baptifm, 
^  Strength  of  our  Faith  would  be  thereby  very  much 
Wakened  becaufe  .  feveral  would  embrace  that  Faith, 
fn  Hopes’  of  avoiding  Deaths  and  the  other  Mife- 
ries  of  this  Life,  rather  than  by  theDefire  of  acquiring 

an  eternal  Life;  , 

St.  Thomas  fays,  i  part.  qttaft.  48.  art .  1.  ad.  r. 

that  the  Pythagoreans  had  fhewed  die  Way  to  the  Ma~ 
iticheans ,  by  faying  that  Evil  was  a  certain  fubfiftent 
Nature,  'as  well  as  Good ;  and  therefore  Good  and  E- 
vil  had  eftablifhed  us  two  Sorts  of  Genders,  or  two 
Categories  •,  which  was  alfo  the  Opinion  of  the  Per - 
(tans  But  there  is  nothing  more  abfurd,  than  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  moral  Good,  as  a  certain  pofirive  and  phy- 
fical Nature,  which  wants  an  effective  Caufe  $  when  as 
it  is  only  a  Defed,  or  Privation  of  Good ;  with,  not- 
withftanding,  fome  certain  Relation  of  Oppofition 
to  the  Order  itfelf,  or  eternal,  or  pofitive  Law. 

We  muft  next  inform  ourfelves  of  the  Rules  of  a 

moral  Goodnefs  and  Malice . 

St.  Thomas,  1,  2.  queft:  71.  art.  6.  has  eftablifhed 
two  Rules  of  the  human  Adts;  one  which  is  the  firft, 
and  remote,  viz.  the  eternal  Law ,  which  is  the  abfo- 
lute  Will  of  God,  or  the  Order  whereby  all  Things 
are  wifely  difpofed  5  the  other  derived ,  and  nearer,  viz. 
human  Reafon ,  whicli  is  like  a  certain  Participation  of 
that  abfolute  and  divine  Will :  But  notwithftanding 
this  Diftindrion,  both  are  underftood  either  under  the 
Name  of  Order  fimply,  or  of  natural  Law  *,  and  is 
the  Origin  of  all  die  ocher  pofitive  Laws,  either  di¬ 
vine  or  human. 

Law,  taken  in  a  general  Senfe,  and  according  to 
St.  Thomas ,  1,2.  qua-ft.  90.  art.  1.  is,  A  certain  Rule , 
or  Meafure  of  the  human  A  Lis,  whereby  we  are  dire  Lied 
to  do  Good ,  or  avoid  Evil ;  or,  more  concifely,  is  the 
Rule  of  what  is  to  be  done,  and  omitted  *,  which,  with 
Regard  to  the  Legiflator,  can  be  defined,  as  it  is  by 
Tully,  lib *  1.  de  Leg.  die  juft  Right  of  commanding 
and  forbidding ;  For  the  Precepts  of  the  Laws  are  of 
two  Sorts ;  one  which  commands  the  Good,  and  are 
call’d  pofitive  or  affirmative,  as  this,  Tou  Jhall  love 
God  5  and  the  other  which  forbids  Evil,  and  are  call’d 
negative,  as.  Thou  fhalt  not  kill. 

All  Law  is  either  pofitive,  or  natural  •,  that  is  mu¬ 
table,  and  this  is  not  fubjedfc  to  change. 

The  statural  Law  is  either  confider’d  in  God,  or 
in  11s :  In  God,  it  is  call’d  an  eternal  Law ,  or  an 
eternal  Order  ;  and  in  us,  it  is  either  call’d  right  Rea¬ 
son,  or  natural  Light  \  or  retains  die  Name  of  natural 
Law  only. 

The  pofitive  Law  is  that  which  is  made  by  Legifla- 
tors;  whence  it  is  not  immutable,  like  the  natural 
or  eternal  Law ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  fiibjedfc  to 
Changes.  But  as  I  defign  to  compile  all  the  pofitive 
Laws  tinder  the  Letter  L,  I’ll  confine  myfelf  to  fpeak 
in  this  Place  of  the  natural  and  eternal  Law . 

It  is  a  general  receiv’d  Opinion,  that  the  eternal 
Lew  is  the  Source  of  all  others,  and  the  firft  Rule  of 
the  human  Actions.  This  eternal  Law  is  nothing  clfe 
but  an  eternal  Order,  eftabli fil’d  by  the  fovereign  Wif- 
dom,  and  which  contains  all  that  wc  are  to  do,  or 
to  avoid.  The  eternal  Law ,  lays  St.  Auguftin ,  lib.  22. 
contr.  fattft.  c.  27.  is  a  divine  Order ,  or  God's  Will \ 
^mending  to  preferve  the  natural  Order,  and  forbid - 
(ling  to  difturb  it.  The  fame  Father  explains.  Lib.  1. 

wdi.  c.  10.  what  the  natural  Order  is.  It  is  an 
Wtr,  lays  lie,  by  which  every  Thing  is  done  that  God 
'}as  ejlablifljcd:  Therefore  the  eternal  Law  is  an  im¬ 
mutable  Order.  To  which  is  agreeable,  all  that’s 
uone  right ;  and  all  that’s  done  wrong,  dilagrccable, 
Whence  the  fame  St.  Auguftin ,  lib.  1.  de  Lib .  arbiti 
(‘  6  To  explain  to  you ,  fays  he,  as  much  as  I  am  ca - 
wd  as  concifely  as  poffible,  what  that  Notion  is  of 
eternal  Law ,  which  is  imprinted  within  us, .  it  is 
jw/  whereby  it  is  juft  that  all  Things  Jhould  bo  in  Order . 

.  ‘^'n  lower  expofing  in  the  fame  Book,  c.  1 5.  whicli 
juhe  firft  Precept  of  that  fame  Law,  he  fays,  that 
<5,  tjwtal  Lazo  commands,  to  turn  our  Heart  front 
temporal  towards  the  eternal  Neither  does 
K  bdieve  that  Men  can  otherwife  fin*  than  by  turning 
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themfclves  from  God  towards  the  Creatures,  either  to 
fix  their  Affections  on  them,  or  to  enjoy  them  :  For 
though  we  are  cp  make  ufe  of  Things  created,  we  are 
never  to  enjoy  them.  Neither  are  we  to  make  ufe  of- 
them,  but  inafmuch  as  they  are  conducive  towards 
obtaining  the  Fruition  of  the  fovereign  Good.  The 
Good,  fays  die  fame  Doctor,  Lib.  1 1 5.  de  civil.  Dei, 
c.  7.  num.  1.  make  ufe  of  the  World  to  attain  to  the 
Fruition  of  God-,  and  the  Bad,  oh  the  con  l  vary,  want 
to  make  Ufe  of  G od  to  enjoy  the  World.  .  . 

The  natural  Law,  whicli  is  alfo  call’d  right  Reafon, 
natural  Light,  and  natural  Order,  is  that  fame  eternal 
Law,  or  a  certain  Participation  of  the  eternal  Law  in. 
a  rational  Creature,  whereby  fiie  is  render’d,  capable 
to  make  the  Difference  betwixt  Good  and  .Evil.  .Ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Thomas ,  1,  2.  quaft.  91.  art.  where 
he  quotes  the  Words  of  the  Royal  Prophet,  Pfal.  iv.  fr, 
Offer  the  Sacrifices  of  Right eoufnefs  *,  and  put  your  Trull 
in  the  Lord.  And  if  any  Body  was  afking  which  are 
the  Deeds  of  Juftice,  the  fame  Royal  Prophet  adds, 
There  he  many  that  fay,  who  will  ftjew  us  any  Good  ? 
Anfwering  that  Queftion,  he  fays.  Thou  haft  made  the 
Light  of  thy  Countenance  to  jhine  upon  us  \  h  e.  the 
Light  of  a  natural  Reaforf,  whereby  we  make  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  Good  and  Bad :  W hich  natural  Law  is 
within  us  naturally.  According  to  Cicero ,  lib.  1.  de 
legib.  Lex  eft  ratio  furnma  infita  in  nature,  qua  jubet 
ea  qtiee  facienda  funt ,  prohibetque  contr  aria :  eadem 
ratio  cum  eft  in  hominis  mettle ,  confimata  &  confeLla 
lex  eft. 

The  firft  Principles  of  that  natural  Law  con  lift  in 
the  Love  of  God  above  all  Things ;  and  of  our  Neigh¬ 
bours,  for  the  Sake  of  God  $  which  no  Body,  that 
has  any  Senfe,  will  pretend  to  deny,  or  be  ignorant  of. 
For  with  the  leaft  Attention  we  can  eafily  difeover^ 
that  we  have  all  been  created  by  fome  omnipotent 
Being ;  and  therefore  the  good  Order  requires, 

Firft,  That  we  fhoukUove  God  with  all  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  our  Soul,  and  above  all  Things ;  and  return 
him  perpetual  Thanks  for  the  daily  Favours  we  re? 
ceive  from  him.  For  it  does  not  fuffice  (inftigatecl 
internally  by  God  himfelf,  and  Nature  claiming  it  ex¬ 
ternally)  to  confefs  him  the  foie  Architect  of  this  vaft: 
Univerfe  *  but  we  muft  befides,  with  all  the  Propen- 
fity  of  our  Will,  return  him  continual  Thanks,  as 
well  for  his  having  created  us  from  nothing,  as  for 
preferring  us,  and  fupplying  uS  with  all  that’s  necei- 
lary  to  fupporc  our  Life.  Therefore  the  Apoftle, 
Rom.  i.  20.  declares  inexctifable  thofe  who  when  they 
knew  God,  they  glorify' d  him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
thankful  \  but  became  vain  in  their  Imaginations,  and 
their  f 00  lifts  Heart  was  darkened. 

*  Secondly,  If  we  love  God  as  we  ought ;  becaufe 
Order  requires  it,  from  which  the  natural  Reafon  can¬ 
not  deviate  without  Sin,  wc  muft  alfo  Jove  other  Men  j 
created  by  the  fame  Being,  for  his  Sake ;  and  give  to 
every  one  of  them  his  own.  Therefore,  lays  Sc.  Pe¬ 
ter,  1  Epift.  ii.  13.  Submit  y ourfelves  to  every  Ordinance 
of  Man  for  the  Lord's  Sake :  Whether  it  be  to  the  King , 
as  fupreme  \  or  unto  Governors,  as  unto  them  that  are 
fent  by  him  for  the  Punifhment  of  evil  Boers ,  and  for  the 
Praife  of  them  that  do  zvcll  •,  and  all  other  Men,  either 
our  Equals  or  Inferiors,  we  muft  love  as  our  Brethren  ■, 
not  only  by  doing  them  no  Harm,  but  rather  by  ren¬ 
dering  them  all  the  good  Offices  we  can.  Therefore 
we’ll  bare  no  falfe  Witncfs,  we’ll  commit  no  Theft* 
no  Murder,  &c.  bccatife  thofe  Tilings  arc  contrary  to 
Order,  and  confequenriy  to  the  Love  of  God  and  our 
Neighbours. 

Therefore  all  the  moral  Duties  of  Mem  are  con¬ 
tained  in  thefe  two  Precepts,  or  arc  deduced  from 
them.  As  Chrtft  himfelf  witnefles  it,  Mall.  xxii.  37, 
and  following.  Where  a  PHyfican  and  a  Dodtor  of 
the  Law  afiring  him,  which  was  the  greateft  Com¬ 
mandment  in  the  Law,  he  unfwcrs  thus :  Thou  Jhall 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  Heart,  and  with  alt 
thy  Soft  l ,  and  with  all  thy  Miiid.  And  the  fee  and  is  likd 
unto  it ;  than  Jhnlt  love  thy  Neighbour  as  thyje/f  On 
thefe  two  Commandments,  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Pro-* 
phots.  Therefore  the  firft  Precepts  of  the  naturiiM.aW 
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confift  in  the  Love  of  God  above  all  Things,  and  of 
our  Neighbour  for  the  Sake  of  God. 

Note,  That  we  cannot  accomplifh  the  natural  Law 
with  our  natural  Strength  alone  ;  but  Charity  is  re- 
quifite,  which  is  fupernatural,  and  which  effects 
within  us  what  the  natural  Law  Ihews  us.  To  un¬ 
derhand  better  what  I  have  heretofore  faid  on  this 
Subjedt,  and  what  I’ll  fay  afterwards,  we  muft  pro- 
pofe  in  this  Place  fome  Definitions  relating  to  the 
Love  of  God  and  of  our  Neghbour. 

1.  Love,  as  we  have  fo  often  faid  already,  is  a 
Propenfity  of  our  Will  towards  the  Objedt  which  de¬ 
lights  us  ;  and  that  Propenfity  is  fo  great  or  fo  flrong 
towards  the  fovereign  Good,  or  our  Felicity,  that  we 
cannot  refill  it :  Hence  that  natural,  necefiary,  and  un¬ 
conquerable  Appetite  of  our  Felicity,  wherefrom  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  Love  we  bear  to  ourfelves,  and  other  Men  •, 
or  with  which  we  purfue  other  Things.  For  what  is 
the  Love  we  have  for  ourfelves?  but  the  Appetite 
of  our  Beatitude  *  thereby  we  endeavour  to  acquire  all 
that  can  render  us  happy,  fuch  as  Life,  Health, 
Strength,  Riches,  Honours,  &c.  Though  we  are 
but  very  feldom  the  Objedl  of  our  own  Love,  but 
only  that  Subject  to  whom  we  wifli  well.  I  am  con- 
fcious  that  fome  Men  are  much  enamour’d  with  them- 
felves,  which  was  the  Crime  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Devils  j  but  however,  as  our  Nature  is  lame  in  feveral 
Parts,  and  has  been  robb’d  of  a  great  many  of  its  Ta¬ 
lents  or  Perfedlions,  by  the  Sin  of  our  firft  Father 
Adam  \  it  is  impofiible  any  Body  would  be  fo  blind, 
to  place  his  Felicity  in  himfelf,  as  in  the  Objedl  of 
that  Felicity.  Therefore  we  are  never  otherwife  in¬ 
duced  to  Love,  but  by  the  Appearance  of  the  Good, 
or  of  the  Deledlable,  and  often  of  both  without 
which  there  could  be  no  Love  excited  within  us.  For 
if  we  purfue  Riches,  Honours,  and  Pleafures,  it  is  be- 
caufe  we  difcover  fomething  in  them  which  flatters  our 
Nature.  If  we  love  our  Parents,  Friends,  and  Rela¬ 
tions,  we  areattradled  to  it  by  an  inward  Senfe  of  Plea- 
fure,  which  can  be  better  felt  than  explain’d.  There¬ 
fore  in  all  Kinds  of  Love,  there  is  always  fomething 
agreeable  to  our  Nature,  which  affedts  us. 

Therefore  Love,  if  it  be  confidered  with  Regard  to 
its  Principles,  viz.  either  natural,  necefiary,  and  un¬ 
conquerable,  whereby  we  defire  our  Felicity  in  gene¬ 
ral  or  free,  whereby  we  purfue  freely  fome  private 
Good  ;  both  become  fupernattiral  by  the  Accefiion 
of  the  Grace  of  God,  which  is  called  Charity,  of 
which  I’ll  fpeak  afterwards.  If  Love  be  confidered 
with  Regard  to  its  Object,  it  is  alfo  of  two  Kinds  \ 
for  one  the  Love  of  God,  and  the  other  the  Love 
of  Creatures  •,  viz.  either  of  us,  of  other  Men,  or  of 
other  Things,  as  Riches,  Honours,  Pleafures,  &c. 
Laftly,  if  it  be  confidered  with  Regard  to  the  Manner 
we  incline  towards  the  Thing  we  love,  one  is  called 
Love  of  Dcfirc ,  whereby  we  pine  after  an  abfent  Ob-- 
jedt  i  and  the  other  Love  of  Fruition ,  whereby  we 
cleave  to  the  Objedt  we  poficls,  &c.  but  we  mult  re¬ 
member,  all  Kinds  of  Love  for  the  created  Things 
ought  to  be  referr’d  to  God,  as  to  the  Origin  or  Source 
of  all  Sorts  of  Goods  ;  fo  that  God  mull  be  beloved 
above  all  Things,  and  the  Creatures  for  his  Sake. 

2.  To  love  God  above  all  Tilings,  is  to  prefer  him 
to  all  created  Beings,  or  to  incline  towards  him  as 
the  fovereign  Good,  witli  all  the  Faculties  of  our  Soul ; 
and  to  love  all  other  Things  for  his  Sake,  and  as  it  is 
agreeable  to  Order. 

3-  Our  Love  for  God,  ought  to  be  alone,  and  pro¬ 
perly  a  Love  of  Complafancc ,  or  a  Love  whereby  we 
are  plea  fed,  or  delighted  in  God  as  in  our  fovereign 
Good.  For  we  are  not  allowed  to  delight  in  our- 
felves,  or  in  other  Creatures,  as  in  a  fovereign  Good  ; 
becaufe  this  Love  terminates  in  God,  as  in  the  fove¬ 
reign  Good,  it  is  improperly  called  by  fome,  a  Love 
of  Com upife cnee ;  when  as  the  Love  of  God  is  pure 
and  chajle,  juul  proceeds  from  our  Will,  afiiftccl  by  the 
Grace  of  God ;  not  from  the  Concupifcence,  which 
has  only  for  Object,  the  Things  created.  And  as 


that  Love  has  no  other  Objedt  but  God 
is  diverted  of  all  human  Views  or  Confide  '  ^ 
muft  be  called  gratuite ,  not  mercenary  *Xt?ns> 


mercenary  whirk 

the  antient  Fathers,  it  is  required  of  you  that  ^ 


fay 


ferve  him  gratis ,  not  becaufe  he  Ogives  7he°U 
Things,  but  becaufe  he  warrants  the  eternal *  7mPorat* 
Auguftin ,  in  Pfalm  xliii.  16.  17.  and  on  the  Pfa/,«r  ^ 
God,  fays  he,  will  be  ferved  gratis,  be  loved  ll'f 
i.  e.  of  a  chafe  Love  \  not  be  loved  becaufe  h  *  ■ 
fomething  befides  himfelf ,  but  becaufe  he 
This  Love  of  God,  can  alfo  be  called  Love  ofp  ^ 
fliip,  in  as  much  as  we  love  God  in  Grating 
having  loved  us  firlt.  or  ^ 

4.  The  Love  of  our  Neighbour,  is  a  Love  of 

volence  ;  whereby  we  wifh  him  all  the  Good  w i  a  7' 
for  ourfelves.  W hen  this  Love  has  for  its  Objedt 

Parents,  or  our  Country,  it  is  called  Piety ;  if  ^  °^r 
a  reciprocal  Love  between  us  and  our  -S 

is  called  a  Love  of  Friendfhip,  or  is  a  true  Amitv^  1C 

5.  Again  the  Love  of  God,  is  confidered  either  in 

the  Blefied,  or  in  thofe  who  are  in  termino ,  in  Us  wkQ 
are  yet  in  via .  T he  Love  of  God  in  the  Blefied 
be  called  Amor  Patriae,  or  the  Love  of  30 

Thereby  the  Blefied  are  intimately  united  to  God 
and  inebriated  with  a  Torrent  of  Pleafure,  defirin" 
nothing,  and  hoping  for  nothing.  The  Love  of  Go°d 
in  us,  is  a  Love  joined  with  Hope  and  Defire 
wherewith  loving  God,  we  pine  after  him ;  and  this 
Love  is  more  or  lefs  perfedt,  as  it  is  rais’d  to  a  heater 
or  lefs  Degree  of  Excellence. 

6.  The  Love,  called  of  Complaifance,  when  rela¬ 
ting  to  God  as  our  fovereign  Good,  is  a  Love  of 
Concupifcence,  when  fix’d  on  the  Creatures  is  a 
vicious  Love.  For  the  Order  cannot  fuffer  that  we 
flio'uld  love  the  Things  fenfible,  with  a  Love  of 
Complaifance  or  Fruition ,  though  we  are  not  forbidden 
to  love  ourfelves,  or  other  Creatures,  provided  we 
love  ourfelves,  and  the  other  Creatures,  for  the  Sake 
of  God  ;  for  then,  fuch  a  Love  is  not  of  Concupifcence , 
or  of  Cupidity  ♦,  elfe  Cupidity  is  not  very  different  from 
Charity,  and  is  regular.  T herefore  an  inordinate  Cu¬ 
pidity,  fixes  itfelf  on  the  Creatures ;  and  a  modeft  Cu¬ 
pidity,  tends  toward  God.  But  as  there  is  no  Charity 
without  Fear,  but  that  Fear  is  chafte;  nor  without 
Cupidity,  but  that  Cupidity  is  in  the  Order,  fays  St. 
Bernard ,  TraLl.  de  diligendo  Deo.  c.  14.  that  chafis 
Fear ,  is  a  filial  Fear ,  which  includes  the  Charity,  at 
leaft  begun  and  imperfedl ;  and  is  afraid  to  offend 
God  becaufe  he  is  good,  becaufe  he  is  beloved  j  a 
fervile  Fear  abftains  from  Sin,  not  for  the  Love  of 
God,  but  for  the  Hatred  of  the  Torments  j  fo  that  if 
there  were  no  Torments,  he  would  make  no  Difficulty 
to  commit  Sins.  But  God,  who  calls  himfelf  jealous 
in  feveral  Places  of  the  Scripture,  cfpecially  Exod. 
xx.  5.  wills  that  we  fhould  avoid  Sin  through  Love  for 
him,  and  not  through  Fear  of  the  Punifliment  •,  and 
confequcntly  wills  jhat  we  fhould  always  incline  to¬ 
wards  him,  without  fixing  our  Affections  on  the 
Creatures.  Tho*  it  happens  but  too  often,  that  con¬ 
trary  to  the  natural  Order  all  our  Dcfires  tend  that 
Way.  For  as  God  does  not  delight  us  in  this  Life,  or 
flatter  our  Appetite,  but  by  Means  of  the  Bodies  we 
are  environ’d  with  j  it  follows  hence,  that  all  the  De¬ 
legation  which  can  excite  Love,  is  fuppofed  to  con (i ft 
in  thofe  Bodies  ;  and  confequcntly  is  not  referred  to 
Gocl  as  received  from  him.  Therefore  Fruit  appears 
agreeable  to  us,  becaufe  by  Means  of  the  Motion  ot 
the  Particles  it  is  compofed,  it  excites  a  certain  Plealm'c 
when  we  eat  it.  Likewife  wc  are  furprifed  by  the 
Love  of  other  Creatures,  of  any  Kind  whatever,  be- 
caufe  they  arc  the  occafional  Caufcs  of  our  Delega¬ 
tion  ;  Which,  notwithfianding  is  not  excited  within  us 
by  the  Creatures,  but  by  God  alone  *  however  we  can¬ 
not  be  fufccptible  of  that  Love  of  God,  as  wc  ou£  * 
to  be  with  Regard  to  our  eternal  Felicity,  without  t  ic 

A  Alliance  of  his  Grace,  t  ,  , . .  r 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  (I  fpeak  of  an  invinci  c  S 
norance)  of  the  firft  Principles  of  the  natural  Law*  11 
they  are  univcrfally  known  5  every  one  having  a  nan  * 
Idea  of  the  natural  Law,,  whereby  he  knows 
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nuift  love  God,  from  whom  he  has  received  all  he  has ; 
and  afterwards,  that  he  muft  love  other  Men  for  the 
Sake  of  God,  by  whom  they  all  have  been  created  ; 
and  hence  he  can  eafily  infer,  that  he’  ought  not  to  do 
to  his  Neighbour,  what  he  would  not  have  done  to 
himfelf*  whence  it  follows,  that  he  is  not  to  rob,  nor 

to  kill,  bftc. 

St.  Ambrofe,  Epiftle  73.  clafs.  2.  and  St.  Auguftin, 
\xi  Pfahn  SJ .  num.  1.  is  born  with  us;  and  that  we 
have  Need  of  nothing  elfe  to  learn  its  Precepts,  but 
to  confult  our  own  Heart ;  though  fome  Nations 
have  tolerated  Things  contrary  to  this  Law.  For  we 
learn  from  C<efar,  Lib.  6.  de  bell.  Gallic,  that  Theft 
svas  not  reputed  infamous  among  the  antient  *, 

which  proceeded  from  the  Corruption  of  Nature,  and 
the  Barbarity  of  the  People  ;  for  if  thofe  had  been  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  Dictates  of  their  Reafon,  they  had  con¬ 
demned  that  Opinion  as  repugnant  to  Nature. 

Aulus  Gellius  relates.  Lib .  1 1 .  noft.  attic .  in  the 
laft  Chapter,  thar  Theft  was  licit  among  the  Egyptians 
and  Lacedemonians  \  but  they  fuffered  it,  not  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  natural  Law  which  condemns 
Theft,  but  becaufe  they  imagin’d  that  liich  Licence 
was  advantageous  to  the  Republick.  For  when  the 
Legifiator  of  the  Egyptians ,  fays  Diodorus  Siculus , 
Lib.  1.  Bibli.  Ecclef.  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  it  was 
not  expedient  that  every  Body  fhould  abftain  from 
Theft ;  he  fearched  the  Means  whereby  the  Proprietor 
fliould  recover  his  Goods,  without  fuffering  much 
Damage  ;  therefore,  thofe  who  embraced  that  molt 
honourable  ProfefTion  of  Thieving  (which  flourifhes 
yet)  were  commanded  to  give  their  Name  to  the  Ma¬ 
iler  of  the  Thieves,  and  carry  to  him  all  that  they 
had  flole  ♦,  that  the  Owners  by  applying  to  him,  and 
paying  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Price  they  were  valued 
at,  as  a  Punifhment  for  their  Negligence,  fhould  re¬ 
cover  them. 

Lycurgus ,  the  Legiflator  of  the  Lacedemonians ,  had 
not  allowed  the  Theft  of  all  Kinds  of  Things,  in¬ 
differently,  but  of  Food  only  ;  (as  we  learn  from 
Xenophons  Lib.  de  Repub.  £?  Leg.  Laced.)  Neither  had 
he  permitted  every  Body  to  rob,  but  Youths  only  *, 
whom  he  would  have  come  at  their  Food  by  Theft,  to 
•learn  Induftry  and  Vigilance,  how  to  lay  in  Ambuf- 
cade,  and  fend  out  Parties,  &c. 

The  Precepts  of  the  natural  Right ,  are  alfo  immu¬ 
table,  and  no  Body  can  be  excufcd  from  obferving 
them  they  are  immutable,  becaufe  they  are  agree¬ 
able  to  Reafon,  and  never  can  be  contrary  to  it  •,  no 
Body  can  be  excufed  from  obferving  them,  becapfe 
they  are  fo  agreeable  to  Order  and  Reafon,  that  they 
cannot  be  omitted  or  changed,  without  caufing  a  great 
•Confufion  in  the  good  Order  which  ought  to  fubfift  in  a 
civil  Society :  For  how  could  a  Creature  renounce  the 
Love  of  God,  or  a  Brother  opprefs  his  Brother,  without 
violating  the  Rules  of  good  Order  and  right  Reafon  ? 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  natural  Law  forbids 
Murder,  Theft,  and  Adultery  •,  whereas  God  himfelf 
has  permitted  all  thofe  Things. 

1.  When  he  commanded  Abraham  to  offer  up  his 
own  innocent  Son  in  Sacrifice,  Gene/,  xxii. 

2.  When  he  commanded  the  Hebrews  to  carry  off 
along  with  them,  the  Vafes  of  Silver  they  had  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Egypt  inns ,  Exod.  xii.  35. 

3*  When  he  commanded  Hofca  to  take  a  Wife  of 
Whoredom,  Hof,  i.  2.  And  that  therefore  the  Pre¬ 
cepts  ot  the  natural  Law  can  be  changed, 
fll  anfwer  with  St.  Thomas,  1,2.  queft.  94.  art.  5. 

w  2.  that  the  Examples  above  quoted,  prove  nothing 
againfl  us.  For,  b 

!■  Murder,  is  that  which  is  committed  by  a  Pcrfon 
ot  his  own  private  Authority  •,  and  that  is  forbidden 
7  natural  L,aw,  which  Prohibition  has  never  been 
nlcercd.  If  any  Body  kills  a  Man  of  a  publick  Autlio- 
my>  g.  in  a  juft  War,  chat’s  not  called  Murder, 
kls  when  God,  who  is  the  .Lord  of  all  Things, 
wmmatuis  a  Man  to  kill  another.  For  all  are  con - 
Mued  to  die ,  fays  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Place  above 
JjJ'oted,  of  a  natural  Death ,  the  Innocent  as  well  as  the 
u,ty>  which  natural  Death  is  infilled  by  the  Almighty , 
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for  Punifhment  of  the  original  Sin.  — ; —  Likcmfe\  by 
God's  Command ,  a  Man  may  be  put  to  Death ,  either 
innocent  or  guilty ;  without  offending  the  natural 
Law.  ,  ( 

•  j  *  ♦-  *+  m  \  f 

2.  Theft,  is  hever  committed  but  againft:  God’s. 
Will,  but  when  God^  who  is  the  fovereign  Lord  of 
all  Things,  commands  it,  it  is  not  done  againft  his 
Will,  and  confequently  is  not  Theft.  Neither  does  the 
natural  Law  dictate,  that  We  cannot  without  Injuflice, 
transfer  to  others  what  is  our  own  ;  but  we  are  only 
forbidden,  to  take  of  our  own  Authority,  what  we 
know  belongs  to  another.  Therefore  the  Church 
frngs  on  Eafter-Eve ,  0  vere  beata  nox ,  qiue  fpoliavit 
Egyptios,  ditavit  Hebraos !  becaufe  God,  who  was 
Mafter  of  all  thofe  Things,  commanded  it. 

3.  Adultery,  is  defiling  another’s  Bed,  but  when 
the  Prophet  Hafea  is  commanded  to  take  to  Wife  a 
Proftitute,  he  did  not  defile  another’s  Bed,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  not  guilty  of  Adultery.  Befides,  it  is  not. 
faid  that  his  Wife  proftituted  herfelf  afterwards  and  if 
flie  had,  no  Law  could  have  obliged  him  to  keep  her: 
For  as  we  read  in  Proverbs  xvm.  22.  He  that  keeps  an 
Adulterefs ,  is  fooli[h  and  impious .  But  Hofea  taking 
a  Proftitute  to  Wife  contains  a  Myfiery,  which  lhews 
that  the  Synagogue  had  forfaken  God  her  Spoufe,  for 
the  falfe  Divinities  of  other  Nations: 

The  moral  Good  and  Evil,  or  the  Honefl  and  Dif- 
honeft,  are  diflinguilhed  not  only  by  Men,  but  by 
Nature  itfelf ;  becaufe  the  Honefl  is  conformable  ttf 
the  good  Order  eftablifhed  among  us  by  our  divine 
Creator,  and  the  Difhoneft  contrary  to  it.  Cicero  has 
confirm’d  this  Truth,  by  feveral  very  folid  and  per- 
fuafive  Arguments.  L.  1.  de  Leg.  Nothing  certainly 
is  more  charmings  fays  he,  than  to  underftand  clearly ,• 
that  we  are  all  born  to  Juft  ice,  not  only  in  Man's 
Opinion,  but  of  a  natural  Right.  And  a  little  lower,- 
Where  is  the  Nation  that  does  not  love  a  complaifant 
and  grateful  Spirit  ?  And  where  is  that  People  which 
does  not  defpife  and  halev  the  Proud ,  the  Hindi  Rive +  ' 
the  Cruel ,  and  the  Ungrateful  ?  Whence  it  follows  that 
we  are  all  naturally  born  juft ,  for  a  mutual  Communica¬ 
tion  with  one  another . 

Somebody  will  fay  perhaps,  with  Horace ,  Lib .  r„ 
Serm.  Satyr  3.  that  all  Things  are  to  be  conjidered  not 
as  they  are  natural ,  but  as  they  are  ufeful ;  and  thaG 
Utility  is  the  Mother  of  all  that's  juft  and  equitable . 
Hobbes  an  Engliftman ,  Element .  P biloft  de  cive.  Titles 
Libert,  c.  art.  10.  favours  this  Sentiment  of  Ho¬ 
race,  when  he  fays,  that  in  a  State  purely  natural ,* 
and  before  Men  had  entered  into  any  PaRs  or  Conven¬ 
tions  among  themfelves ,  it  was  licit  for  every  one  to  ati 
as  be  pleafed.  And,  art.  2.  that  chc  Action  is  falfe,  that 
Man  is  born  for  Society,  though  it  be  approved  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  feveral :  For  fays  he,  that  Thing  is  not  done „ 
becaufe  it  could  not  be  naturally  done  otherwife ,  but  by 
a  mere  Accident .  Whence  he  infers,  that  Society  is 
contracted  in  View  only  of  the  Utility  refufting  from 
it  to  one’s  felf,  not  by  Love  for  the  Members  of 
that  Society  •,  and  therefore,  that  all  the  Offices  of 
this  Life,,  are  to  be  meafur’d  by  the  Utility,  not  by 
the  Nature.  Which  Sentiment  is  alfo  approved  by  that 
Contemner  of  all  Religions,  Spinofa, 

I  anfwer  firft,  that  the  moral  Good  and  Evil,  or 
Honcft  and  Difhoneft,  or  Licit  and  Illicit,  in  queflion 
here,  arc  to  be  meafur’d  by  the  natural  Reafon,  and 
Love  of  Order,  and  not  by  Utility  alone ;  though  tihe 
publick  Utility  be  joined  with  Reafon  and  Order. 
For  it  is  of  common  Utility,  that  no  Body  fliould  at¬ 
tack  the  Life  or  Fortune,  or  Reputation  of  another, 
which  is  alfo  forbidden  by  natural  Reafon,  and 
good  Order.  Whence  the  publick  Utility  can  very  well  • 
be  called  the  Mother  of  the  pofttivc  Right ,  as  far  as  it 
decrees Punifh men t,  who  confulting  only  their  own  vl- 
ciouslnclinations,  make  no  Difficulty  of  violating  the  na¬ 
tural  Right,  by  olfcnding  others.  Therefore  if  we  fpeak 
of  the  pofitive  Right,  what  Horace  fays  in  the  fame 
Place,  is  veiy  true. 


Jura  tnvibla  metti  injujli  fat  care  necejfe  eft < 
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But  what  he  adds  afterwards, 


JTec  natura  pot  eft  jufto  fee  er  Here  iniquum, 
Dividit  ut  bona  divcrfis ,  fugienda  petendis 


often)  to  deceive  us  more  to  his  Advantam*  tv 

ftudied  Looks,  his  affected  Speech  and  Smile  hi  ^ 

folemn  Vows,  and  his  calling  to  Heaven  to  witnef?? 

Sincerity,  are  all  convincible  Proofs  of  his  Pe  R  \ 

and  a  fin  cere  and  difinterefted  Friend  is  to  be  ^  * 

oe  met 


^  ^  - w  %m\J 

is  likewife  true,  inafmuch  as  we  do  not  diftinguifh  the  with,  neither  upon  the  Throne,  nor  in  the  Sand 
Tuft  from  the  Unjuft,  by  a  natural  Impetuofity,  and  nor  in  the  Palaces  of  the  Great  nor  among  PareTlts 
-without  Attention,  as  we  purfue  the  fen  fible  Good,  Relations,  nor  in  the  conjugal  State  •,  and,  mufti  fav 
by  the  foie  natural  Inftinft  ;  and  avoid  Evil,  likewife  it,  to  the  Shame  of  this  Age,  not  even  in  the  rwJ 

by  a  natural  Inftinft :  Therefore  if  any  Body  inter¬ 
prets  this  of  our  Capacity  to  diftinguifh  Good  from 
Evil,  Juft  from  Unjuft,  not  by  Nature,  but  by  our 
natural  Reafon  ;  certainly  I  am  not  afraid  to  fay,  that 
luch  Sentiment  is  contrary  to  Reafon. 
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Secondly,  With  Regard  to  Hobbes' s  Sentiment,  we 
do  not  at  all  queftion,  but  Man  inclines  of  a  natural 
Inftinft  to  that,  which  he  fees  more  agreeable  to  him  ; 
wither  can  we  love  what  is  difpleafing  to  us,  in  what¬ 
ever  Manner  it  may  be  capable  to  invite  us,  either  by 
itfelf,  or  with  the  Afliftance  of  another : .  For  if  we 
love  the  fovereign  Good,  it  is  becaufe  it  is  agreeable 
to  us,  and  it  engages  our  Will.  Likewife  we  love  the 
Society  of  other  Men,  for  no  other  Reafon  but  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  convenient  to  us.  For  the  foie  Motive  or 
Incentive ,  whereby  we  are  excited  to  Love,  is  that  of 
its  being  agreeable  and  convenient  to  us  *,  and  in  that 
Senfe,  Man  is  defin'd  an  Animal  born  for  Society  ;  that 
he  cannot,  alone,  procure  to  himfelf  all  the  Goods  of 
Nature,  but  wants  the  Afliftance  of  others.  But  how¬ 
ever,  he  mull  not  love  other  Men  for  himfelf  only, 
or  refer  every  Thing  to  his  own  Utility,  as  to  their 
chief  End,  otherwife  he  would  love  himlelf  alone  and 
not  others ;  and  would  be  ready  to  rob  them  of  their 
Fortune,  and  even  kill  his  own  Father,  if  he  was  to 
think  it  expedient  for  him  *,  which  the  natural  Reafon , 
and  the  immutable  Order ,  does  not  permit.  Whence 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  horrible  than  this  Prin¬ 
ciple,  That  we  may  do  any  Thing  to  advance  or  pro¬ 
mote  our  Intereft  ;  That  we  have  no  other  Direftor 
of  our  Aftions  but  our  own  Utility;  and  that  we  are 
not  reftrained  from  offending  others,  by  Nature,  but 
only  through  Fear  of  the  Punifhmenc  inftifted  by  the 
Laws. 

Therefore  when  Hobbes  fays.  That  every  Body  has 
a  Right  to  confult  his  own  Prefervation  ;  he  docs  not 
offend  the  Truth  :  But  that  Love  of  one  fclf,  which  en¬ 
gages  us  to  purfue  our  own  Good,  rnuft  be  fubordinate  *, 
and  though  wc  do  not  love  others  for  any  other  Rea¬ 
fon  but  becaufe  that  Love  fuits  our  Convenicncy,  it 
is  noewithftanding  contrary  to  the  natural  Law,  to 
procure  our  own  Good  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  o- 
thers  :  For  we  are  not  allow’d,  for  Example,  to  Jay 
violent  Hands  on  another  Man,  to  gain  fome  Advan¬ 
tage  by  it;  whereas  we  fliould  be  very  forry  to  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner.  Therefore  there  is  a 
very  great  Difference  between  loving  others,  becaufe 
they  are  good  or  ferviceable  to  us,  at  lead  towards  af¬ 
fixing  us  in  the  Acquirin'! on  of  the  fovereign  Good  ; 
and  between  loving  them  purely  for  our  own  Utility, 
and  be  ready  to  oil encl  them,  if  in  fo  doing  we  could 
gain  fome  Advantage;  or  to  negleft  or  abandon  them 
when  they  are  no  longer  ufcfi.il  to  us  ;  which,  not- 
wichftanding,  has  been  the  common  Practice  of  almoft 
ail  the  civil  Societies,  for  fevera!  Centuries  paft\  For 
it  is- very  rare  to  find  among  Men,  efpccially  in  our 
Iron  Age,  the  leall  Trace  of  the  natural  Law,  with 
Regard  to  that  Love  we  arc  obliged  to  have  for  one 
another ;  unlcfs  it  be  that  Love  mention’d  by  Ilobbcs , 
which  is  entirely  founded  on,  or  lias  no  other  Objcft 
but  our  Utility ,  which  is  commonly  call’d  an  intcrelled 
Love ;  and  more  properly  no  Love  at  all. 

This  Kind  of  llobbian  Love ,  confifts  entirely  in  an 
outward  Shew,  perfidious  Demonllrations,  and  fa  111* 
Proteflations,  di veiled  of  that  Sincerity  and  Candour, 
which  Nature  itfelf  claims  from  us.  For  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  an  infallible  Maxim,  that  the  greater  Pains  a 
Pcrfon  takes  to  pcrfuacie  us  of  the  Sincerity  of  his 
Love,  the  more  lie  is  to  he  fufpefted  by  us,  and 
the  more  we  arc  to  be  upon  our  Guard,  left  he  fliould 
make  ufe  of  that  Stratagem  (as  it  happens  but  too 


of  a  Peafant. 

For  Inftance ;  where  could  we  find,  at  prefent 
Man  who  would  aflift  or  relieve  another,  without  *  * 
human  or  interefted  View,  and  for  the  fake  ofafliftjnl 
or  relieving  him  only  ?  Or  in  View  that  fuch  Ad  I 
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Friendfhip,  forwards  him  towards  the  Acquifition  of 
the  fovereign  Good  ?  Where  could  we  find  a  Prince 
who  would  bellow  his  Favours  on  a  Subject,  on  no 
other  Confideration,  than  that  he  deferves  or  wants 
them  ?  Where  is  the  Ecclefiaftick,  who  would  run  to 
the  Afliftance  of  a  poor  Wretch  who  is  on  the  Brink 
of  Eternity,  with  the  foie  View  to  fave  him  from  the 
Precipice  he  fees  him  on  the  Point  to  fall  into?  And 
where  is  the  Wife  who  would  keep  true  to  her  Hu(- 
band,  if  flie  was  not  afraid  that  her  criminal  Intrimjes 
could  be  difeovered. 

From  this  Pll  pafs  to  Confcience ,  which  fome  con¬ 
found  promifeuoufly  with  Synterefis  ;  though  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  diitinguiflies  the  one  from  the  other,"  and  fays, 
that  Confctence  is  properly  the  Aft  whereby  we  apply 
our  Knowledge  to  our  Aft  ions ;  and  Synterefis ,  an 
Habit,  which  inclines  us  to  give  our  Aflcnt  to  the  firft 
moral  and  praftical  Principles.  Whence  in  that  Senfe 
the  habitual  Knowledge  of  the  firft  moral  Principles, 
or  Intelligence,  is  Synterefis ;  and  their  Applications, 
which  is  like  the  Conclufion  of  a  praftical  Syllogifm, 
is  Confidence ;  thereby  every  one  knows  actually,  not 
only  that  he  exifts  and  underftands,  but  likewife  when 
lie  afts,  or  has  afted  right  or  wrong ;  therefore  our 
Confcience  approves  or  reproves  all  our  A&ions  *,  and 
chough  it  feems  to  be  in  fome  Meafure,  aficep,  in  the 
Obdurate  and  Impious;  it,  notwithftanding,  never  is 
entirely  extinguifhed,  not  even  in  the  damned  Souls, 
according  to  this  Paflage  of  Ifaiab ,  lxvi.  24.  For  their 
Worm  (/.  e.  the  Remorfe  of  their  Confcience)  fall 
not  die. 

Therefore  Cicero  fpealcs  thus  of  the  Confcience,  Lib. 
de  fenebl.  Fhe  Confcience  of  a  good  Life ,  and  the  Re¬ 
membrance  of  a  great  Number  of  good  Deeds,  is  agree¬ 
able.  And  Horace  Epift.  1.  1.  1 . 

Hie  mums  ahenetis  efio, 


Nil  confcirc  fibi ,  nulla  pallcfccrc  culpa. 

And  Juvenal ,  Satyr.  13. 

Tcena  autem  vehement,  ac  multo  fievior  dljt, 

Quas  £5?  cadi  tins  gravis  invenit,  ut  Rhadamnlns, 

Noble  dieqne  ufum  gefiare  in  pcblorc  teflon. 

Thofc  who  treat  of  Manners,  diftinguilh  different 
States  of  the  Confcience.  For  the  Confcience  is  cm 
true  and  certain,  or  probable,  or  dubious,  or  crroi 

ous,  or  falfe.  .  , 

The  Confidence  is  laid  to  be  true  and  certain,  « 

wc  underftiind  clearly  and  diftinftly,  what  is  c 
manded  or  forbidden  ;  and  therefore  what  we  nu 
or  omit,  v.  g.  every  Body  knows,  that  wc  arc  n 
do  to  others  what  we  would  not  have  done  to  1 
caufc  that  Law  is  engraven  011  our  Mind.  .it 
A  probable  Confidence  is  that  founded  on  P  jcs 
Arguments.  So  that  if  the  Arguments  011  ju. 
be  of  an  equal  Strength,  the  Confcience  b  -  ^ 

bious.  Whence  a  Confidence  is  called  thnp  ■  >  t0 
by  the  Mind  remains  uncertain  of  wha 1 .  * 
do;  and  has  not  a  plain  Security.  1  .  fclcncc ; 

Affinity  between  this  and  a  feruputo  .  rc, 
which  though  flic  walks  upright,  is  re¬ 
tarded,  by  fome  Scruple  or  other.  w|n’cji 

Scruple ,  is  properly  a  fmnll  ftarp  •  „  JjthBiifc 
hurts  the  Foot,  and  hindcreth  lrom  walking  ^ 
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Hnt  metaphorically,  it  is  the  Anxiety  of  the  Mind, 
^  ceding  from  a  true  and  juft  Reafon,  or  from  a 
in  and  ridiculous  one.  Whence  Cicero,  or  at.  pro 


They  diftinguifh  two  Sorts  of  Probability ,  viz.  an 
intrbijick  Probability ,  and  an  extrinfck  Probability. 
They  call  intrinfick  Probability ,  that  taken  from  a  pro¬ 
bable  Argument,  whereby  the  Mind  is  inwardly  aftedt- 
ed.  And  extrinfck  Probability ,  that  which  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  Sentiment  and  Authority  of  fome  emi¬ 
nent  Divines. 

For  my  Part  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  this  Dodtrine  of 
Probability  is  to  be  baniflied  from  among  us,,  as  very 
prejudicial  to  the  good  Order  of  a  civil  Society  ;  and 
for  the  other  following  Realons. 

Find,  Becaulc  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  Reafon  and 
Prudence,  that  we  fliould  prefer,  in  what  relates  to 
our  eternal  Felicity,  the  uncertain  to  the  certain  :  For 
the  probable  Opinion ,  either  that  we  have  from  an  in¬ 
trinfick ,  or  inward  Probability,  or  from  an  extrinfck, 
or  exterior  one,  when  in  Concurrence  with  one  more 
probable,  and  more  agreeable  to  Law,  is  always  un¬ 
certain,  and  very  little  fecure ;  for  which  Reafon  the 
Probability ,  either  intrinfick  or  cxirinfck ,  is  condemn’d 
by  the  Scripture:  The  intrinfick ,  by  this  Paflage  of 
the  Proverbs ,  xiv.  12.  T here  is  a  Way  which  feems 
right  unto  a  Man, ,  but  the  End  thereof  are  the  Ways  of 
Death.  And  to  extrinfick ,  by  thefe  Words  of  Chrift, 
Matt.  xv.  14.  Let  them  alone ;  they  be  blind  Leaders 
of  the  Blind:  and  if  the  Blind  leads  the  Blind ,  both 
jhall  fall  into  the  Ditch.  Whence  it  appears,  that  this 
celebrated  Maxim  of  the  Law,  That  in  dubious  Things 
we  are  always  to  chufe  the  moft  fecure.  Illud  Dominus 
extra,  de  cleric .  excommnnic .  is  no  lefs  agreeable  to 
Scripture,  than  to  our  Reafon.  Whence  St.  Augujiin 
likewife,  Lib .  1.  de  B apt ifn.  contr.  Donatif.  c.  3.  (con¬ 
cerning  that  Queftion,  If  the  Baptifm  received  among 
the  Donatifts  was  rightly  received,  which  one  was  fure 
to  receive  rightly  in  the  Catholick  Church)  fpeaks 
thus  :  Graviter  peccaret ,  in  rebus  ad  falutem  anwhe 
pertinentibus ,  vel  eo  folo  quod  cert  is  incerta  praponeret , 
i.  e.  He  who  fhould  prefer  the  certain  to  the  uncer¬ 
tain,  in  Things  which  concern  Salvation,  in  that  only 
would  be  much  culpable.'  The  Pagans  themfelves 
have  abhorred  the  Dodtrine  of  Probability  ;  as  it  ap¬ 
peal's  from  Tully,  Lib.  1.  de  officiis,  .where  lie  writes, 
Thofe  are  in  the  right  who  forbid  to  do  any  Things 
when  we  are  in  doubt  if  it  be  right  or  wrong. 

Secondly,  If  it  was  licit  to  follow  an  Opinion  lefs 
probable,  when  in  Concurrence  with  one  more  pro¬ 
bable  and  certain,  there  would  be  hence  introduced 
fevcral  Dogma’s,  no  lefs  abliird  and  falfe,  than  dan¬ 
gerous  and  impious,  in  the  Do&rine  of  Manners.  For 
there  is  no  Opinion  with  regard  to  Manners,  Jet  ic 
be  ever  fo  monftrous,  which  is  not  countenanced  by 
fome  Dodlor  or  other.  For  Inftance,  there  have  been 
feveral  Writers,  who  imagined  themfelves  very  emi¬ 
nent,  who  have  wrote,  that  no  Man  was  obliged, 
during  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Life,  to  pradtife  any 
Adi  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  in  virtue  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Precepts  relating  to  thofe  Virtues .  So  that  he  who 
profefies  himfclf  a  Chriftian,  and  has  been  baptized, 
can  recover  his  prilline  Jultice,  even  after  he  has 
committed  the  moft  atrocious  Crimes,  without  the 
lead  Spark  of  Charity;  and  pafs  his  whole  Life 
without  the  Love  of  God,  though  it  be  the  flrft  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  Decalogue. 

After  thefe  Dodlors  have  endeavoured  to  extirpate 
from  our  Hearts  the  Diledtion  of  God  ;  they  attempt, 
likewife,  to  expunge  the  Love  of  our  Neighbours. 
Therefore  they  arc  plcafed  to  fay,  that  it  is  licit  for 
a  Son  to  wifh  for  his  Father’s  Death,  though  it  be 
againft  the  fifth  Precept  of  the  Decalogue,  provided 
he  docs  not  confidcr  that  Death  as  prejudicial  to  his 
Father,  but  only  as  utile  to  him  :  For,  lay  they, 
that  Direction  of  Intention  (weeps  away  the  Malice  of 
the  Adi  ion.  . 

But  thofe  who  imagine  that  they  can  difguife  the 
Rowing  to  a  Ids  probable  Opinion,  though  m  Con-  Truth  by  ambiguous  Words,  and  intricate  Speeches,  * 
i  urrcnce  with  one  more  probable  ;  and  even  againft  to  deceive  Mankind,  contradidt  the  exp  re  fs  Dodtrine 

of  Chrid;  who  fays,  Matt .  v.  37.  But  let  your  Conver¬ 
sion  be,  yea ,  yea  \  nay ,  nay ;  for  whatfoever  is  wore 
than  thefe  comes  of  Evil . 

Others  approve  the  Ufc  of  mental  Refcrvations,  as 


\  t  fpeaks  thus  of  Cornelius  Chryfogonus :  He  de- 
r  es '  you  would  be  pleafed  to  eradicate  from  his  Mind 
that  Scruple  which' Night  and  Day  teazes  and  pricks 

* '  // 

An  erroneous,  or  falfe  Confcience,  is  diat  which  dic¬ 
tates  what  is  forbidden  by  the  Law,  or  forbids  what 
the  Law  commands. 

What  is  done  againft  our  Confcience,  is  always  mo¬ 
rally  bad :  And  what  is  done  according  to  the  Didlatcs 
of  our  Confcience,  is  not  always  good. 

All  that  is  adted  againft  the  Didlatcs  of  our  Con¬ 
fcience  is  bad,’  becaufe  it  always  includes  a  Perverfity 
of  Mind,  and  an  Inclination  to  Sin  ;  and  he  that  adts 

thus,  knows  that  he  adls  ill. 

Likewife  all  that  is  done  according  to  the  Didlates 

of  our  Confcience,  is  not  always  good  ;  becaufe  it 
may  be  done  againft  the  Order  and  the  Law,  as  it 
happens  when  the  Confcience  errs.  As  that  of  thofe 
mentioned  by  Chrift,  to  his  Apoftlcs,  John  xvi.  2. 
Yea,  the  Time  comes ,  that  whofoever  kills  y oil,  will  ihink 
that  he  does  God  Service. 

Therefore  the  Confcience,  generally  (peaking,  can¬ 
not  be  confidercd  as  a  very  fecure  Rule  ot  our  Adtion ; 
but  only  when  it  is  true  and  certain,  or  when  it  is 
agreeable  to  good  Order  and  the  Law ;  all  that  is 
agreeable  to  it  being  good,  and  all  that  is  repugnant 
to  it  being  bad. 

A  Confcience  which  errs,  excufes  from  Sin,  when  the 
Error  proceeds  from  that  Ignorance  which  renders  an 
Adlion  unvoluntary  ;  but  if  it  docs  not  proceed  from 
fuch  an  Ignorance,  it  cannot  excufe  from  Sin. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Ignorance,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  already  ;  one  is  the  Ignorance  of  the  Faff,  fuch 
was  that  of  Jacob,  when  he  took  Leah  .for  Rachel :  For 
he  was  ignorant  of  what  was  done' ;  and  fuch  Igno¬ 
rance  excufes  from  Sin,  provided  it  be  not  accompa¬ 
nied  with  Negligence  :  And  the  other  is  the  Ignorance 
of  Right ,  whereby  we  are  ignorant  of  fome  Right ;  and 
this  Ignorance  is  either  of  the  pofitive  Right ,  which 
confifts  in  the  Laws  depending  on  the  free  Will  of 
a  Legiilator,  and  are  neither  eternal  nor  immutable  ; 
and  therefore  excufes  from  Sin  if  it  cannot  be  conquer¬ 
ed  or  of  the  natural  Right,  founded  on  die  natural 
Law,  which  wc  cannot  be  ignorant  of,  at  leaft  of  an 
invincible  Ignorance. 

A  probable  Confcience ,  feems  fecure  in  the  Practice ;  as 
far  as  the  Arguments  whereby  it  is  fupported  arc  folid, 
and  morally  certain,  and  are  not  in  Concurrence  with 
a  contrary  Authority,  or  Reafon  of  an  equal  Force. 

When  the  Confcience  is  dubious,  wc  muft  make  Ufc 
of  die  Rule  preferibed  by  St.  Paul ,  Epifl .  1 .  Thcffal.  v. 
21.  Prove  all  Things ,  hold  faft  that  which  is  good.  And 
confcqucntly  if  the  Reafons  are  of  an  equal  Force  on 
both  Sides,  wc  muft  cither  abftain  from  adting,  if 
pofiiblc,  or  incline  on  that  Side,  which  is  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  good  Order,  and  favours  lels  our  Cupidity : 
for  though  that  Side  fliould  not  appear,  perhaps,  the 
more  probable,  or  fupported  with  the  ftrongeft  Rea-  . 
bns;  it  is,  notwithftanding,  the  moft  fecure,  and 
fartheft  from  Danger. 

Ii  wc  follow  chat  Rule  of  St.  Paul,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine,  if  wc  can,  with  a  fafe  Confcience, 
follow  the  Dodtrine  of  Probability ,  in  our  Conduit, 
l  hat  Dodtrine  confifts  in  this,  that  a  probable  Opi- 
provided  it  be  probable,  though  in  Concurrence 
with  one  more  probable  and  fincere,  can  be  propofed 

J  file  Rule  of  our  Adtions  or  Conduit.  Whence  it 
follows,  w 

That  any  probable  Opinion,  can  be  preferred  to 
onc  more  probable. 

2.  That  when  a  Divine  is  confultcd,  he  can  anfwci 

1 »  .  .  ...  * 

n  Con- 

,.  . . -  - proDADic  ;  and  even  againft 

]!s  0w)}  Sentiment,  give  Advice  according  to  the  Opi- 
n.K)n  °l  another,  tho*  lefs  probable ;  becaufe  that  Opi- 
ni°n  lels  probable,  is  notwithftanding  probable;  and 
cunicquently  according  to  that  Dodtrine,  very  fecure. 
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they  call  them,  as  foniething  very  advantageous :  Ef-  Authors  ?  And  if  it  be  fo,  as  certainly  it  js 
pedal ly,  in  retaining  their  Proportions  to  a  certain  nion_  wdl  be  probable  among  them,  and  rnnflC 
Senfe,  which  they  fupply  in  their  Mind.  As  if  one 
was  to  afk  me  for  Money,  and  I  Ihould  anfwer  him, 

I  have  none  ;  fupplying  tacitly  within  myfelf  that  Part 
of  the  Propofition,  viz.  to  give  you  :  Others  perfuade 
an  officious  Lye  *,  others  imagine,  that  one  can  make 
Ufe  of  falfe  Witnefles  to  fupport  his  Reputation,  or 
that  of  his  Family  ;  and  that  it  is  even  licit  to  kill 
a  Calumniator,  who  threatens  to  fay  fomething  to 
our  Prejudice  :  All  which  is  contrary  to  the  third, 
fixth,  and  ninth  Precept  of  the  Decalogue. 

Laflly,  To  pafs  by  all  the  other  erroneous  and  perni- 

•  ■  «  C  .  T  _  .  I  T\  _  £1.  ^  ^  A 


cious  Opinions  of  the  other  Dodtors,  they  are  pleas’d  to 
call  Cafuifts,  PH  include  the  whole  Queftion  in  thefe 
few  Words  ;  which  are,  That  if  the  Dodtrine  oP  Pro- 
bability  was  to  have  Place  in  the  moral  Difcipline, 
thofe  Things  which  have  been  advanced  of  the  Philo- 
fophical  Sin ,  to  the  Scandal  of  Chriftianity,  are  pro¬ 
bable;  though  the  lingle  Notion  of  it  is  abhorred  by 
all  honeft  Men.  This  is  the  Summary  of  that  hellifh 
Dodrine. 

‘The  Pbilofophical  or  Moral  Sin ,  is  a  human  Aft 
dijagreeable  to  the  human  Nature ,  and  to  right 
Reafon :  And  the  theological  and  Moral  Sin ,  is  a 
free  Tranfgrejfion  of  the  Divine  Law .  the  Pbilofophi¬ 
cal \  in  him  who  is  ignorant  of  God ,  or  does  not  think 
a  finally  of  God,  is  a  grievous  Sin ,  but  does  not  offend 
God ;  neither  is  it  a  mortal  Sin,  alienating  us  from 
God ,  or  punifhable  with  eternal  Death.  Therefore  if 
this  Dodrine  was  as  true,  as  it  is  atrocioufly  falfe,  there 
would  be  no  Sin  either  againft  God,  or  our  Neigh¬ 
bour,  which  could  not  be  perpetrated  without  offend¬ 
ing  God  :  So  that  neither  Fornicators ,  nor  Idolaters , 
nor  Adulterers,  nor  Thieves ,  nor  Avaricious ,  nor 
Drunkards ,  nor  Calumniators,  nor  Plunderers ,  who, 
the  Apoftle  St.  Paul  fays,  i  Cor.  vi.  io.  are  all  to  be 
excluded  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  could  pro¬ 
voke  the  Wrath  of/God,  fo  r«s‘i.o  deferve  an  eternal 
Punifhment,  provided  they  wire  ignorant  of  God,  and 
had  not  an  adual  Thought  of  him  :  For  they  could 
admit  the  Pbilofophical  Sin ,  which  is  againft  the  na¬ 
tural  Reafon  ;  but  not  the  T heological ,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  divine  Law  adually  known.  Whence 'it 
fhould  follow,  that  the  Condition  of  the  Infidels,  A- 
theifts,  Obdurates,  &c.  would  be  far  better,  than  that 
of  thofe  who  work  their  Salvation  with  Fear  and 
Trembling:  Which  Opinion  muft  appear  horrible, 
even  to  thofe  who  undertake  the  Defence  of  the  Pro¬ 
bability.  Therefore  they  muft  necelfarily  abjure  the 
Dodtrine  of  Probability,  if  they  will  condemn,  with¬ 
out  Exception,  all  the  Conclufions  whicli  can  be  drawn 
from  it.  Which  is  the  Advice  given  by  St.  Augujlin 
to  Polentius ,  Lib.  2.  de  conjug.  adult,  c.  4.  Hoc  qui 
fen t is,  fays  lie,  non  ne  cernis  quam  contra  apoftolum  fen- 
tiat  ?  quod  quidem  non  ipfe  fen t is,  fed  hoc  fequitur  ilia 
qiicc  fentis ,  mita  ergo  antecedent} a,  ft  vis  cavere  fe- 
quentia. 

From  all  thefe  we  may  very  well  infer  what  wc 
have  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Dofirine  of  Proba¬ 
bility  is  to  be  baniflied  from  a  civil  Society. 

It  may  be  objedted  perhaps,  that  the  Dofirine  of 
Probability ,  is  not  fuch  as  repreJcntcd  by  us  ;  and  that 
its  Partilans  do  not  pretend  that  every  probable  Opi¬ 
nion  ought  to  be  a  furc  Diredtrice  of’  our  Adtions  ;  but 
only  on  the  following  Conditions :  The  firft  whereof 
is,  that  it  fhould  be  fupported  by  very  good  Reafons ; 
and  the  fecond,  that  it  Ihould  not  be  contrary,  either 
to  the  evident  Reafon,  to  the  Scripture,  or  to  the 
Tradition. 

I  anfwer  to  this  Objection,  that  none  of  the  Par- 
tifans  of  the  Dofirine  of  Probability,  require  thofe 
Conditions  for  the  Security  of  their  Opinion  ;  and  that 
thole  who  require  them,  either  deceive  us  by  a  vain 
Appearance,  or  deftroy  entirely  the  Dodtrine  of  Pro¬ 
bability. 

For,  lull,  when  they  teach,  that  the  probable  Opi¬ 
nion  mull  be  fupported  by  ftrong  Reafons ;  what  do 
they  mean  by  thofe  ftrong  Reafons,  but  choft  whereby 
fclicy  arc  a  fleeted  thcmlclves,  or  arc  approved  by  grave 


fafe  in  the  Pradtice,  which  will  be  fuPDorCf^Uently 
Reafons,  which  they  or  their  Dodtors  will  *  P  thofe 

per  and  weighty  ;  and  therefore  they’ll  always!,,  ^ 
that  fame  Sentiment  attributed  to  them  a/1,ni° 

Opinion  which  has  fome  Probability, ,  either  S  •  ;at  3fl  * 
extrinfick ,  is  a  fafe  Diredtrice  of  our  Cond  or 
therefore  can  be  followed  with  a  fafe  c  r  ^ 
when  in  Concurrence  with  one  more  probable^ 
Secondly,  when  they  pretend  that  it  it  •  , 
to  render  an  Opinion  probable,  that  it  {hm\A  ^ 
be  contrary  to  evident  Reafon,  nor  to  the 
nor  to  Tradition,  they  trifle  witli  us ;  for  tj)ev  PU3re> 
tain,  that  that  Opinion  is  not  in  Fadt,  but  ^ 
Appearance,  contrary  to  Reafon,  or  to  the  w* y  !n 
or  to  Tradition,  which  is  fupported  with  the  FT' 
rity  of  an  eminent  Author ;  and  they  Confcqi!ent,! £ 
clare  it  very  fafe  And  therefore,  let  us  enUy  vh t 

Arguments  we  pleafe  to  oblige  them  to  confefs  thar 
fuch  an  Opinion  is  repugnant  to  Reafon,  or  t0 

Scripture,  or  to  Tradition,  they  will  never  do  ir.  k,,! 

rather  infift  with  Obftinacy,  that  it  cannot  be  inferr’d 
that  their  Opinion  is  repugnant  to  Reafon,  or  fo  tj]e 
Scripture,  or  to  Tradition  ;  becaufe  other  Ailments 
may  be  alledg’d,  ftronger  and  clearer  to  refuse  theirs 
Which  would  be  true  enough,  if  they  would  confefs 
that  there  is  no  other  probable  Opinion  but  that  which 
is  agreeable  to  Reafon,  or  to  the  Scripture,  or  to  Tra¬ 
dition  ;  which  they  refufe  to  do,  becaufe  that  Acknow¬ 
ledgment  would  ruin  entirely  the  Dofirine  of  Probabi¬ 
lity  ;  for  our  Reafon,  or  the  Scripture,  or  Tradition 
cannot  fuffer  that  we  fhould  prefer  an  Opinion  lefs 
probable,  to  one  more  probable,  and  more  fafe. 
Therefore  thofe  Limitations  or  Modifications,  ima¬ 
gined  by  the  Probabilijls  to  fupport  the  Probability 
of  an  Opinion,  are  mere  Veils,  wherewith  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  hide  the  Ridicule  of  the  Probabilifm. 

They  will  objedt  fecondly,  that  the  Dodrine  of  the 
Probability  is  not  to  be  rejedted,  if  thofe  who  follow  a 
probable  Opinion,  adt  then  with  Prudence  and  Difcro 
tion ;  for,  lay  they,  to  whom  muft  have  Recour/e,  a 
Perfon  of  a  mean  Capacity,  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  Dodtrine  of  Manners,  and  is  befides  over  ferupu- 
lous,  but  to  his  Paftor  or  Dodftor,  to  acquire,  through 
his  Means,  the  Tranquility  of  Confcience  he  defires  ? 
And  that  the  Opinion  of  his  Paftor,  which  procures 
him  that  Tranquility,  is  an  extrinfick  Probability. 

To  this  I’ll  anfwer,  that  a  probable  Opinion  cannot 
be  confidered  as  prudent,  Amply  and  abfolutely  *,  for 
if  there  were  two  probable  Opinions  with  regard  to  one 
and  the  fame  Thing,  one  whereof  fhould  be  for  the 
Law  againft  the  Cupidity,  and  the  other  favours  the 
Cupidity  againft  the  Law  ;  only  the  firft  will  be  pru¬ 
dent,  but  not  the  laft.  For  Example,  if  it  was  a  Que¬ 
ftion  of  a  Contradl,  where  it  would  be  fome  Danger 
of  committing  Ufury,  and  two  Dodtors  are  conlukcd, 
one  of  whom  affirms,  and  the  other  denies  its  contain¬ 
ing  Ufury,  he  does  not  adt  prudently,  who  (kes  nut 
follow  the  fiifer  Part,  and  expofes  himfell  to  the  Dan¬ 
ger  of  Sinning. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  Idiots  and  Ignorant,  who 
follow  the  Sentiments  of  their  Paftor,  they  are  cxcu- 
fed  from  Sin,  with  regard  to  the  Tilings  they  arc  ig¬ 
norant  of,  of  an  invincible  Ignorance,  Bur  tiiatl;*- 
cufe  does  not  proceed  from  the  extrinfick  Probability 
of  their  Pallor’s  Opinion,  but  from  the  infupcrablc  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Idiots.  Whence,  as  they  cannot  be  ^ 
norant,  of  an  invincible  Ignorance,  ol  theft  Thing 
which  are  of  natural  Right,  as  above  demon lliatec  * 
there  is  no  Security  for  thofe,  who  according  to  on 
Dodlors  Opinion,  meditate  any  Tiling  again 
Precepts  of  the  natural  Right:  Neither  can  the  ^  t 
rity  of  a  Dodlor,  Jet  him  be  who  he  will*  Prc  ‘ 
gain  ft  the  natural  Right.  .  ... 

We  mull  fay  the  fame  of  thofe  Things  whic  1 1  ■ 

to  the  politivc  Right,  when  very  well  k"°'Vwhv  ftmiU 
wc xannot  be  ignorant  without  Sin.  -y  .  f \  yhinaa 
be  permitted  to  be  more  ignorant  of  tno  c 

icli  relate  to  Manners,  than  of  thofe  w  u^ja|jon 
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Relation  to  the  Dogma’s  of  the  Faith?  For  a  Chriftian 
from  among  the  V ulgar,  would  be  inexculable,  who 
did  not  know  the  firft  Rudiments  of  Chriftianity ; 
when  as,  on  the  contrary,  all  thofe  who  endeavour  to 
learn  them,  are  valued  and  praifed.  For  it  is  impofTi- 
ble  but  a  Pallor  fhould  fometimes  err,  either  in  the 
Do&rine  of  the.  Faith,  or  in  that  of  Manners  ?  What 
will  then  his  Sheep  do,  if  he  cannot  diftinguifh  the 
wholefome  Pafture,  from  that  which  is  dangerous  and 
unwholefome  ?  Here  we  muft  remember  what  happen¬ 
ed  at  Conflantinople ,  in  N eft  or  ins'  s  Time  for  when 
the  People  difeover’d  in  their  Bilk  op’s  Sermons, 
that  he  preached  two  Perfons  in  Jefus  Chrift ,  far 
from  following  his  Sentiment,  they  condemned  and 
detefted  it ;  in  which  they  are  much  commended  by 
Pope  Celeftinus,  in  his  Epiflle  to  the  Clergy,  and  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Conflantinople.  Quid  fpei  habet  grex ,  lays  he, 
quando  lupus  feipfe  paftor  oftendit ,  fic  oves  inva - 
dit  grajfatur  in  fingulas  ?  e<£  namque  ore  laniantur , 
quo  imping  proferentur  :  prabentur  pabula  non  refehiura 
fed  noxia .  Beatus  tamen  grex ,  cui  dedit  Dominus  de 
pafeuis  jadicare. 

Therefore  if  the  People  of  Conflantinople  had  adted 
with  regard  to  their  Paftor,  according  to  the  Dodrine 
of  Probability ,  they  had  all  fell  into  the  Precipice  with 
their  Paftor ;  neither  could  they  have  brought  for  Ex- 
cufe  the  Ignorance  of  thofe  Things,  which  they  ought 
to  have  learned  from  the  other  Bifhops,  Neflorius' s 
PredecefTors,  and  from  Tradition. 

Why  then  fhould  the  Ignorance  of  Things,  which 
every  Body  is  obliged  to  know,  in  the  Dodrine  of 
Manners,  even  joined  with  an  extrinfick  Probability , 
excufe  a  common  Man,  unlefs  he  was  ftupid  beyond 
Meafure  ? 

This  deferves  the  Attention  of  thofe  who  have  only 
as  they  fay,  the  Faith  of  the  Coal-man ,  who  when 
afked  what  was  his  Belief?  anfwered,  all  diat  the 
Church  believes :  And  when  afked  further,  what  the 
Church  believed  ?  anfwered  again,  what  I  believe.  A 
Faith  fo  ignorant,  fo  lame,  and  fo  uncertain,  cannot 
be  an  Excufe  in  thofe  Men,  who  negleft  nothing  to 
gain  a  temporal  Felicity,  and  immenfe  Riches  *,  and 
leave  entirely  the  Care  of  their  eternal  Salvation  to  the 
Prudence  and  Dodrine  of  a  Doctor,  whereby  they  are 
direded. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Queftion  is  not  well  dated  in 
the  oppofite  Argument.  For  the  Queftion  is  not  only 
if  it  be  licit  to  follow  a  probable  Opinion  :  For  who 
denies  that  fuch  Thing  is  licit  ?  provided  there  be  no 
Authority  or  Reafon  to  the  contrary.  But  the  Que¬ 
zon  is,  whether  any  Body  can  embrace  an  Opinion 
lefs  probable  when  in  Concurrence  with  one  more  pro¬ 
bable  ?  And  afterwards,  if  a  Dodor  or  Paftor  when 
confulted,  can  anfwer,  or  give  his  Advice,  according 
to  his  own  Opinion,  or  that  of  another  Dodor,  which 
is  lefs  probable,  or  favours  our  Cupidity  againft  the 
Law ;  but  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  follow  the  fafeft 
Way,  and  anfwer  according  to  the  Precepts  of  the 
Law,  againft  the  Cupidity  ?  This  laft  Opinion  is  that 
of  the  moft  eminent  Theologians  againft  thofe  who 
Hand  for  the  Probabilifln  \  for  a  Phyfician  would  be 
incxcu fable,  who  ncgleding  the  moft  fecure  and  efli- 
racious  Remedies,  fhould  preferibe  thofe  which  are 
only  probable,  and  lefs  fecurc. 

If  it  be  urged  further,  that  hence  feveral  Tilings 
are  taken  in  general,  and  fpeculatively,  either  for  true 
or  falfe,  of  which  notwith  Handing  we  judge  otherwife  in 
me  Practice  ;  therefore  it  follows,  that  the  Dodrine 
of  Probability  is  not  inutile  ;  that  the  Severity  of  the 
hiw  may  be  mitigated  by  the  various  Interpretations 
of  prudent  Men.  For  Inftance,  Falfhood  in  general 
1S  ^'bidden  by  the  divine  Laws  •,  tho*  feveral  Cafes 
occur,  wherein  that  Law  is  to  be  foften’d  by  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  eminent  Divines  i  that  Men  may  thereby 
be  render’d  capable  of  doing  feveral  good  Offices  * 
v'  £*  ol  faving  the  Reputation  of  fome,  or  the  Life 
(»r  fortune  of  others  by  officious  Falfhoods,  or  ambi¬ 
tious  Speeches,  or  Equivocations,  or  mental  Rcfcr- 
yations  •,  which  the  Prifdllianifls  pretended  to  be  au- 

orized  by  both  the  Old  and  New  Teftamcnt  j  who, 


according  to  St.  Attguftin ,  Lib.  de  haPef.  c:  70.  had 
always  their  Sentence  in  their  Mouth,  >  - 

* 

Jura,  petjura ,  fecreiuni  prodere  ?ioli . 

1 

And  Caflianus ,  Collat.  17.  c.  17.  teaches,  that  it  is 
licit  to  lye  for  a  good  End.  Which  Opinion  was  ef- 
poufed  by  the  Semi-Pelagians ,  and  interpreted  by  them 
in  their  Manner,  wherever  they  thought  that  their 
Reputation,  or  that  of  their  Brethren,  required  a 
Lye. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  in  denying  the  Propofition  ;  for 
though,  fometimes,  the  general  Laws  are  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  favorem ,  they  are  not  to  be  evaded  by 
an  uncertain  Probability  ;  but  mitigated  by  a  natural 
Equity,  whereby  Regard  is  had  rather  to  the  Spirit  of 
the  Law,  than  to  the  Words.  For  Inftance,  the  na¬ 
tural  Law  commands,  in  general,  that  we  fhould  re¬ 
turn  every  Body  his  own,  though  we  are  not  oblig’d  to 
return  his  Sword  to  one  that’s  drunk  or  furious ;  be- 
caufe  the  fame  immutable  Reafon  which  commands  td 
return  every  one  his  own,  forbids  the  returning  a 
Sword  to  one  that’s  drunk  or  furious,  for  fear  he 
fhould  lay  violent  Hands  on  himfelf  or  others. 

As  to  what  relates  to  Falfhood,  it  muft  be  banilh’d, 
not  only  fpeculatively,  but  like  wife  to  Practice,  from 
among  us,  as  a  Plague  to  Society ;  fince  it  is  much  ab¬ 
horred,  even  by  Homer ,  in  the  Perfon  of  Achilles + 
Iliad ,  9.  v.  312.  as  the  Gates  of  Hell. 

Hand  minus  ille  mihi  exoftes ,  quamjanua  Litis , 

Mens  aliud  cui  tell  a  premit ,  quam  lingua  loquatur. 

St.  Auguftin  has  very  well  refuted  the  Prifcillianifts, 
in  his  Book  de  mendacio ,  and  much  more  in  that  contra 
mendacium.  Thofe  Partifans  of  Falfhood,  followed 
the  Error  of  Origen ,  and  of  fome  Egyptian  Anchorets, 
which  Error  they  had  unjudicioufiy  borrowed  from 
the  third  Book  ol  Plat  of  de  Republic  d  ;  and  which  the 
Prifcillianift  attempted  in  vain  to  confirm  by  Exam-, 
pies  extraded  from  the  antient  Teftament.  '  For  even 
Plato ,  who  abhors  Falfhood  as  dangerous  to  a  civilSo- 
ciety,  permits  it,  notwithftanding,  to  him  who  governs 
the  Republick  in  a  fingle  Cafe,  viz.  to  prevent  the  en-\ 
tire  Ruin  of  the  Republick,  which  is  prov’d  by  Caffla - 
7ius  and  the  other  Semi-Pelagians,  with  great  Vehemen- 
cy.  But  the  School  of  a  holy  Ethick ,  has  Sentiments 
far  more  fimple,  and  more  fublime  ;  when  it  forbids 
abfolutely  in  all  Cafes,  all  Sorts  of  Falfhoods,  all  Fic-' 
tion  or  Diffimulation,  or  mental  Refervation ;  where¬ 
by  Men  may  be  deceived,  and  the  Chriftian  Candour 
offended.  For  it  is  thus  commanded,  Exod.  xx.  i6i 
Thou  ftoalt  not  bear  falfe  witnefs  againft  thy  Neighbour , 
whereby  all  Falfhood,  all  Fraud,  all  Artifice,  either 
in  Word  or  Deed,  is  forbidden  ;  as  it  appears  by  o- 
ther  Tefti monies  •,  for  we  read,  Wifdom  i.  1 1.  That 
the  Mouth  which  utters  Falftoood ,  kilts  the  Soul.  And 
Pfalm  v.  6.  Thou  floalt  deftroy  them  that  fpcak  Falfloood. 

•  But  as  the  Law  is  certain,  if  we  find  that  fome 
Perfons,  even  eminent  for  their  Virtue  or  Sandity, 
have  done  fomeching  againft  it,  we  muft  judge  of 
them  according  to  the  Law,  but  not  infringe  the  Law 
on  that  Account.  This  was  the  Condudt  of  St,  An - 
guftin  againft  the  Prifcillianifts,  who  11  fed  to  produce 
feveral  Examples  of  Falfhood,  ex  traded  from  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Teftament.  When  we  read  thofe 
Things  in  the  Scripture,  fays  he.  Lib.  con/,  mend.  c.  9. 
We  muft  not  believe  that  we  muft  do  the  fame ,  becatife 
we  believe  it  has  been  done  j  that  we  may  not  tranfgrefs 
the  Precepts ,  while  we  follow  the  Examples.  What  becatife 
David  had  floor e  that  he  would  deftroy  Naim!,  and 
has  not  done  it  by  a  Principle  of  Clemency ,  muft  we  imitate 
him,  and  fwcar  that  we'll  do,  what  afterwards  we'll  find 
ought  not  to  be  done  ? 

Therefore  we  muft  obferve  this  Rule,  that  if  what 
we  read  in  the  Scripture  be  really  a  Falfhood,  it  is 
not  propofed  there  to  us  as  worthy  of  Imitation  •,  but 
it  happens  fometimes,  that  what  is  believed  a  Falfhood, 
is  not  really  fuch,  if  well  amderflood ;  and  this  happens 
particularly  in  two  Manners, 

n  lv  Firft, 
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Firft,  When  fomething  of  the  Truth  is  hidden 
From  us,  and  nothing  falfe  is  alledged. 

Secondly,  When  what  is  done  or  laid,  it  not  to  be 
conlidered  abloJutely  and  in  itfelf,  but  only  as  it  is  the 
Sign  or  Figure  of  another  Thing.  Therefore,  thofe 
Figures  which  occur  in  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  though  at 
the  firft  Sight  they  feem  to  contain  Fallhood,  when 
well  underftood,  they  do  not  contain  a  Fallhood,  but 
a  Myftery  •,  therefore  we  are  not  to  draw  Conclufions 
from  them,  to  authorife,  or  excufe  Falffiood  in  the 
common  Practice. 

As  to  what  regards  the  Midwives  of  the  Hebrews , 
mentioned  Exod.  i.  and  Rahab  of  Jericho ,  we  mult- 
confefs  that  they  told  Lyes  not  with  the  Defign  to 
deceive,  but  through  a  Principle  of  Compaffion.- 
Whence  when  they  are  faid  to  have  received  their  Re¬ 
ward,  St.  Atigufiin  anfwers  in  the  fame  Book,  de  mend, 
c.  15.  That  they  had  not  received  it  becattfe  they  had  told 
a  Lye ,  but  becaufc  they  had  us'd  Companion  towards  the 
People  of  God  *,  and  therefore  it  was  not  their  Deceit 
which  was  rewarded ,  but  their  Benevolency ,  the  Benig¬ 
nity  of  the  Mindy  and  not  the  Iniquity  of  the  Lyar. 

In  thefe  Cafes  we  mull  follow  die  Example  which 
the  fame  Dodlor  propofes.  Lib.  de  ?nend .  c.  13.  of 
Firmus,  Bifhop  of  Thagaft ,  who,  when  afked  by  the 
Apparitors  fent  by  the  Emperor,  about  a  Man  whom  he 
took  all  the  Care  imaginable  to  hide  ;  anfwercd ,  that  he 
could  neither  tell  a  Lye ,  nor  deliver  the  Man ,  and  flood 
firm  in  his  Re  Joint  ion,  notwitbftanding  the  Torments  he 
was  made  to  fuffer  ;  and  being  afterwards  carried  before 
the  Emperor ,  his  Conduit  appear'd  fo  marvellous  to  that 
Prince,  that  he  obtained  without  Difficulty ,  the  Pardon 
of  that  Man  whom  he  had  hid. 

But  however,  there  are  fome  very  difficult  Occa¬ 
sions,  where  the  human  Infirmity  fails,  unlefs  it  be 
powerfully  fuftained  by  the  Grace  of  God.  Of  which 
St.  Auguftin  himfelf  was  perluaded,  for  in  the  Book  a- 
bove-mentioned,  cont.  mend.  c.  18.  lie  fays,  but  be- 
caufe  we  are  Men  and  live  among  Men ,  1  confefs  that  I 
am  not  of  the  Number  of  thofe ,  who  arc  not  diflurbed  by 
compenfative.Sms  (i.  e.  thofe  Addons  which  leem  to 
have. fomething  good,  for  a  Compenfation  of  what 
they  have  bad)  For  I  am  often  conquered  by  Sentiments 
of  Humanity  neither  can  1  refit,  when  it  is  faid  to  me , 
that  a  Man  is  offlifled  with  a  dangerous  Malady ,-  who 
runs  to  the  great  ell  Danger ,  if  the  News  of  the  Death 
of  his  only  Son ,  whom  he  loves  tenderly ,  be  brought  •  to 
him,  he  ajks  you  if  his  Son  lives ,  whom  you  know  to  have 
departed  this  Life ,  what  may  you  an  fiver,  ftnee  whate¬ 
ver  you  may  fay  befides  one  of  thefe  three  Things,  that  he 
is  dead ,  or  is  alive,  or  you  know  nothing  ' of  it,  he1  be-1 
lieves  nothing  but  that  he  is  dead \  which  he  knows  you, ’ 
are  afraid  to  tell,  and  that  you  are  unwilling  to  tell  a 
Lye?  It  would  be  as  well  if  you  was  to  fay  nothing.  Of 
thefe  three,  two  are  falfe ,  be  lives,  and  1  don't  know  y 
nor  can  be  faid  by  you,  without  telling  a  Lye\  and  if 
you  tell  that  only  true,  one,  he  is  dead ,  a?id  the  Per  few 
to  whom  you  tell  it,  falls  into  Convufons  and  dye ,  tl 
will  be  faid  that  you  have  killed  him .  And  who  will 
bear  exaggerating  Men,  fin ce  it  is  as  bad  to  avoid  an  of-' 
ficious  Lye,  as  to  avoid  the  murdering  Truth  ?  Thofe 
Opp  oft  lions  move  me  much,  and  it  is  very  well  if  'they 
do  wifely .  For  it  will  not  be  a  Murder ,  and  an  Alt  of 
s  Chaftity,  if  a  Prqfiituic  burning  with  Lit  it,  having 
'  afked  a  Favour  of  you,  and  you  have  refufed  her,  die 
qf  the  Dtfappoinlnunt.  It  will  happen  —  that  if  we 
were  to  grant  it  to  be  licit  to  tell  a  Lye ,  to  fave  the  Life 
of  that  fink  Perfon , .  that  J'uch  Toleration  would  intro¬ 
duce  by  Degrees,  that  Praline  of  officious  Lyes,  into  a 
civil  Society,  Jo  as  to  render  it  at  lull  a  necefjary  Cuftom\ 
and  to,  be  almofl  impfftble  for  us  to  cotoe  afterwards  at 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Truth.  Whence  it  is  prudently 
wrote,  qui  fpernic  modica  paulatim  dccidir,  But 
there  arc  fome  fo  much  enamoured  with  this  tranfitory 
Ltje%  that  they  Would  have  a  Man  not  tell  a  Lyc  only , 
but  even  for/wear  himfelf  to  fave  another's  Life,  and' 
even  imagine  Rules,  and  appoint  Ends ,  when  he  is, 
and  when  he  is  not  to  for J-wear  himfelf.  Of  where\'are 
yptt  Fountains  of  Tears  ?  what  flail  we,  do  ?  where  flail 
we,  go  ?  where  flail  we  hide  ottrf elves  from  the  Wrath  of 
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the  Truth,  fine e  we  not  only  negleft-  to  avoid!  ' 
have  even  the  Temerity  to  teach  Perjury  1  ^ 

The  next  Thing  we  are  to  do,  is  to  Pnn,;  .*  » 

Affedtions  of  the  Soul,  are  lubjedl  to  the  ^  t!le 
moral  Difcipline,  and  which  is  their  Ufe  a 

The  Goverment  of  the  Paffions,  or  of  theAffi*A- 
of  the  Soul,  makes  a  confiderable  Article  in  th  CC  l°ns 
Difcipline,  and  is  reprefented  as  fuch  by  AridothT^^ 
Ethic,  but  before  I  can  treat  as  I  ought  to  do  kv' 

important  Subjedt,  I  mull  endeavour  to  determin  u 
famous  Cont  loverly,  carried  on  with  f0  mucj  ^ hat 

between  the  Penpal eticians  and  the  Stoicks 
the  Affections  of  the  Soul  are  bad  of  their  Nature  a  1 
Stoicks  pretended,  or  if  they  can  be  fubiefted  ^  7e 
Rules  of  a  moral  Difcipline,  as  believed  by  th-p  . 
pateticians?  For  if  all  the  Affedlions  are  fo  barTr 
their  Nature,  that  they  muft  be  entirely  ° 
from  the  Mind,  in  vain  the  Ethick  fhould 
Rules  for  their  Government  •,  for  what  is  bad  of  itf-lf 
cannot  be  reform’d  by  the  Rules  of  the  Ethick  U> 
This  Difpure  was  rather  of  Name,  as  it 
often,  than  of  Fadt.  For  by  the  Name  AffUiom 
St  dicks  underftood  only  the  Perturbations,  or  Difeaf/ 
of  the  Mind,  called  immoderate  Affedions ;  which 
every  Body  knows  to  be  bad  Affedtions.  But’the  Pe 
ripateticians  underftood  by  that  Name,  all  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Soul,  which  could  be  brought  uncW 
Diredtion  of  Reafon. 

.  .  as  the  Opinion  *  of  the  Pmpaietmns, ,  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  Notions  we  conceive  of  thofe 
Affedtions,  and  is  better  adapted  to  the  common  Wav 
of  Speaking,  than  that  of  the  Stoicians  -  I’ll  fay  with 
the  Peripateticians  againft  the  Stoicks,  that  all  the 
Affedtions  of  the  Soul  are  not  bad  of  their  own  Nature 
and  confequently  are  not  to  be  extirpated,  but  only 

govern’d  and  brought  within  the  Limits  of  Reafon- 

and  that  a  wife  and  honeft  Man  can  befubjed  to  them- 
becaule  they  can  diredt  us  towards  a  right  End,  and 
incline  ns  towards  doing  Good.  For  Example,  Love, 
Deledtarion,  Cupidity,.  Fear,  and  all  the  odier  Af¬ 
fedtions,  can  diredt  us  towards  a  good  End,  ancl  en¬ 
gage  us  to  adt  honeftly. 

Befides,  the  Affedtions  of  the  Soul,  are  often  given 
to  fpur  MaVikihd  to  adt  with  Courage,  and  therefore, 
far  from  .being  bad,  they  are  even  neceflary.  For 
Example, '  Admiration  caufes  Curiofity,  or  the  Defire 
of  difeovering  fomething,  which  is  very  conducive 
towards  the  Acquifition  of  Knowledge ;  but  however, 
that  Defirc  muft  be  confin’d  within  certain  Limits  -, 
for  it  is  not  licit  for  us  to  fpend  our  Time,  in  the  Ex- 
anien  or  Con  lid  era  ti  on  of  vain  and  ulelefs  Things,  or 
in  endeavouring  to  difcovei4  the  molt  fublimc  Myftc- 
rics.  Altiora  tc  tie  quffteris,  fays  Soloinon,  Ecclef. 
iii.  22.  fortiora  tc  nc  ferutatus  fitter  is  \  fed  pue  pre¬ 
cept t  tibi  Delis  ilia  logit  a  Jenifer ,  &  in  plur tbits  opsrihs 
cjus  ne  f ueri s  curio  fits.  The 1  fame  Tiling  may  be  faid 
of  “ 
ne 

Lib:  5.  %pral.  in  Job  ***♦  rf  yr- ~  * 

cccds  from  Impatience,  and  other  is  that  proceeding  from 
a  Zeal  of  Juft  ice  y  that  i£  Vicious,  and  this  is  virtuous. 
Whence  Jefns  Cbrift  did  ' put  himfelf  in  a  Paffion  againft 
the  Merchants  in'  the  Temple,  and  has  been  ftibjcd  to 
the  other  Affedtions  of  the  Soul,  as  Occafion  requir « 
it,  viz,  to  Sorrow,  Fear,  &V. 

Befides,  how  could  thofe  Affedtions  be  bad,  which, 
can  be  reduced  to  an  honeft  Mediocritry^  as  wc  have 
obferved  already,  of  Admiration,  the  Ddire  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  of  Wrath  v  likewile,  Bolilnefs  and  real 
cym  be  the  Foundation  of  Courage,  Prodigality  and 
Avarice  that  of  Liberality,  &c.  Therefore,  lays  Lac- 
tan  tins,  Lib.  6.  divin.  inf  it.  c.  rr}.  If  Virtue  is  to  n- 

r  .  >  .  .  ~  *  S  •  ...»  ah*'  f(*Y« 

p 

tainly 

that,  ivrfiur*  ri/  w j  u  uj  w  #rr#»  u  »»»  ^  1 

dity,  which  is  a  Paffion  or  Affedtion  of  the  Soul 
which  can  be  moderated  by  our  Reafon  •,  though 
is  called  Sen fuality  or  Luff,  is  always  an 
Cupidity,'  as  Envy  is  an  immoderate  1 il,|  .! 

Therefore,  without  the  AlFedliofis  of  the  s^ouJ, 
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would  be  force  any  Virtue,  and  confequendy  they  are 

1 10  be  aIl  entirely  extirpated  ;  but  are  to  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  Reafon*  and  reduced  to  a.juft  Mediocrity.  ^ 

If  it  be  objected,  firft,  that  the  Concupifcence  (which 
.  an  Affedtion  of  the  Soul,  or  rather  the  Source  of  all 
other  Affections)  is  called  by  the  Name  of  Sin,  and 
confequendy  is  itfelf  a  Sin :  Til  anfwer,  that  the  Concu- 

ifcence  is  called  by  the  Name  of  Sin,  inafmuch  as  it 
proceeds  from  Sin,  and  inclines  us  to  Sin ;  but  not  as 
beino-  in  itfelf  a  Sin  ;  for  it  cannot  become  a  Sin,  but 
with°the  Confent  of  the  Will,  tho*  the  Concupifcence, 
or  the  Motion  of  the  Concupifcence  follicits  us  to  fin. 

The  fame  Objection  could  alfo  be  anfwered  in  this 
Manner,  that  every  Affedtion .  of  the  Soul  is  Concupi - 
feme,  if  by  Concupifcence  we  underftand  every  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fenfuive  Appetite  ;  .but  not  if  wc.  under- 
ftand  by  Concupifcence,  the  Senfuality,  or  the  eftre- 
nate  Motion  of  the  fenfitive  Appetite.  Therefore  the 
Affections  of  the  Soul  can  be  called  the  Motions  of  the 
Concupifcence,  provided  we  underftand  by  Concupi¬ 
fcence  nothing  elfe,  but  the  Motions  of  the  fenfitive 
Appetite.  But  the  fenfitive  Appetite  (which  is  nothing 
in  Man  but  the  rational  Soul,  as  far  as  directed  occa- 
fionally,  by  the  Motions  of  the  animal  Spirits  towards 
fome  corporeal  and  fenlible  Objedt)  for  then  its  Motion 
Is  good  with  regard  to  its  Objedt,  as  Compaflion, 
whereby  one  is  moved  to  fee  ail  honeft  Man  in  Diftrels, 
is  agreeable  ,to  Reafon  ;  or  it  inclines  towards  an  Objedt 
morally  indifferent,  and  then  its  Motion  is  alfo  indif¬ 
ferent  •,  or  laftly,,  it  tends  towards  an  Object  morally 
bad,  and  then  its  Motion  is  bad  according  to  its  Spe¬ 
cies,  as  Envy  and  Lujl.  But  as  the  Will  can  refill  the 
Motions  of  the  animal  Spirits,  hence  it  happens  that 
fuch  Motion  is  not  a  Sin,  but  when  the  Will  confents 
to  it.  '  ;  • 

If  it  be  objedted,  fecondly,  with  the  Stoiclcs,  that 
the  Affedtipn,  vor  as  they  call  it,  the  Perturbation  of 
the  Soul,  is  a  Commotion  of  the  Soul  again jl  Nature, 
and  averfe  to  Reafon  :  For  which  Reafon  it  is  called  a 
Difeafe  of  the  Soul ;  which  Commotion  is  confequent- 
ly  bad. 

.  I’ll  anfvver,  that  the  effrenate  and  immoderate  Af¬ 
fedtion,  called  ocherwife  Senfuality,  is  a  Difeafe  of  the 
Soul,  contrary  to  Nature  $  but  not  a  moderate  Affec¬ 
tion,  and  governed  by  Reafon.  Therefore  the  ^.ffeci 
tion  in  itfelf  is  often  neither  good  nor  bad  ••  but  it 
becomes  good  when,  diredted  by  Reafon,  and  - bad, 
when  not  under  that  Diredrion.  Thus  Emulation ,  if 
it  be  to  imitate  Virtue  only,,  as  it  is  then  governed  by 
Reafon,  is  to  be  admired  ;  but  if.it  proceeds  from 
Jealoufy,  it  would  be  an  immoderate  Affedtion,1  and 
confcquently  bad  : .  Whence  Envy  is  always  immoderate 

?  .  ^  die  Limits  of  the  Reafon. 

Likewife  the  Name  of  Senfuality  is  often:  taken :  in  a 
bad  Scnfe  •,  for  it  is  according  to  Tull.  lib.  2 .  de  invent, 
an  Impctuofety  of  the  Soul ,  which  is  not  right  \  whereby 
the  Soul  is  not  only  joined  with  the  Body,-  and  all  the 
Things  which,  have  any  Report  to  the  Prefetwarion  of 
that  Body,  but  thereby  it  is  in  fome  mcafure  fftibjedt  to 
that  Body.  Therefore  every  s  Affedtion  of  .the  Soul  is 
not  Senfuality  taken  in  that  Scnfe ;  fince  any  Body 
may  make  a  good.  Ufc  of  fome  Affedtion  of  the  Soul, 
but  never  of  Senfuality,  or  effrenate  Cupidity. 

It  can  be  urged  farther,  that  the  Affedtions  of  the 
Soul  are  not  in  our  Power,;  and  cannot  be  governed  by 
Reafon,  ant);  -  confequendy'  arc .  contrary  to  - it.  To 
which  I  anfwer,  that  they  are  not  in  ourPowcry  with 
regard  to  the  Motion  of,  the  animal.  Spirits1.  \  but  arc 
m  our  power  with  regard,  tolthc  Confent  of  our  Will, 
tor  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that; ,  our  Reafon  commands 
all  the  corporeal  Motions,  Jo  . as  to  be.  capable  tO' hinder 

over  them  is  .only  ’political ,  and. 
not  defpotick,  as  wc  have  already  obferved  :  But  it  can 
notvvith Handing,  maintain- its  Affent  *  and  by  its  At- 

nr'rl? t0.  infenfibly  the  Motion  towardq  1  another 
Ubjcdt,  diminifl^es  it,  while.,,  as  an  occnfional  Cain  1  e,  i c 
txcites  in  the  Body- a  quite,  different  Motion  ::  There- 
gthe  Affedtions  of  the  Soul  can  be.  governed : by 

At  prefen t  we  mull  fay  fomething/of.  the  Ufc  of 


thofe  Affedtions-;  fince  the  Corruption  •  of  our  Nature 
ever  fince  the  Sin  of  Adam ,  excites  within  us  feveral 
unvoluntary  Motions  But  it  miift  be  confeffed  at  the 
fame  Time,  that  it  is  in  our  Power,,  to  confent  or  not 
confent  to  it  *,  and  to  make  ufe  of  them  for  a  good 
End.  In  Adam,  while  in  the  State  of  Innocence,  thofe 
Motions  were  not  untradlable  as  they  are  in  us ;  be- 
caufe  the  inferior  or  corporeal  Part  was  fubjedt  to  the 
fuperior,  which  is  the  Soul :  Though,  mean  while, 
the  Motion  ot  the  Blood  and  of  the  animal  Spirits* 
could  give  him  Occafion  to  confent  to  Evil  •,  becaufe 
liis  Will  was  not  immutably  confirmed  in  'Good,  as 
it  is  in  the  BlelTed  in  Heaven  :  But  that  could  hap¬ 
pen  gently,  and  without  inordinate  Motion;'  Chrift 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  was  both  Traveller  and 
Comprehenfor,  and  whole  Hurnanity  was  hypoftati- 
cally  joined  with  the  divine  Word,  has  felt 'within  him 
no  Motion  of  the  Affedtions,  but  thole  he  would  fiif- 
fer ;  and  confequently  could  not  on  any  Account 
whatfoever,  be  inclined  to  Sin.  But  we  who  come 
into  the  World  guilty  of  the  original  Sin,  we  feel  con¬ 
tinually  the  Rebellion  of  the  Fiefli,  againft  the  Spirit, 
are  almoft  continually  agitated  by  the  Motions  of  the 
Affedtions,  and  inclined  to  Evil :  Whence  our  molt 
ferious  Occupation  in  this  World,  is  to  appeafe  thofe 
•rebellious  Morions  •,  that  being  brought  thereby  under 
the-Diredtion  of  bur  Reafon,  we  may  make  ufe  of 
them,  according  to  the  Rules  prelcribed  by  the 
Et hicks,  to.  gain  the  End  propofed  to  us. 

Therefore  the  right  Ufe  of  our  Affedtions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rules  for  moral  Difcipline,  feems  to  cbjjftft 
either  in  that  they  are  to  be  diredted  by  Reafon,"  or 
employed  in  purfuing  Good,  and  avoiding  Evil,  with 
refpedt  to  our  temporal  and  eternal  Felicity.  For  then 
they  give  us  the  Occafion  ;  or  of  gaining  a  Peace  and 
Tranquility  of  Mind,  efpecially  if  our  Reafon  refrains 
, the  inordinate  Motions  contrary  to  that  Tranquility  ; 
or  ftrengthen  us  in  thePurfuit  of  Good,  and  our  Flight 
from  Evil. 

■The  Objedt,  towards  which  our  Affedtions  Tnriffne 
xis,  is  either  good  or  bad,  or  indifferent.  If  it  be 
gdod,  we  muff  make  ufe  of  that  Affedtion,  to  be  .car¬ 
ried  with  a  itill  greater  Propenfity  towards  that  Objedt : 
Iffft-be  indifferent;  we  muft- borrow  for  it,;  fome 
Goodnefs  from  the  End  prop  0  fed ;  arid  make  ufe  like- 

wife  of  the  fame.  Affedtion  wherewith  we  are  inclined 

towards  it,  -for  its  Acqu iff  tion.  But  if  the  Affedtion 
inclines  us  towards ’-a  - bad  Thing,  viz.  BJafphemy, 
Ebriety,  Luxury,  &c.  In  fuch,  Cafes  we  muft  endea¬ 
vour  either  to  obltrudt  the  Motion j  of  the  Spirit,  or  to 
incline  it  another  Way.  '  And  this  can  eafily  be  effedt- 

ed,  confidering  the  ftridt  Union' which  fublift  between 
'that  Motion  of  the  Spirit,  ■  arid  our  Undemanding' : 
For fas  often  aS  we  are'  agitated ;by  ftich  Affedtion;4!  We 
muft  fix  our  Mind  on’ a  quite  different  Objedt  •,  that 
thereby  thofe  Spirits'  which  fbake  -our  Underftari’ding, 
may) take  another  Courfe  5  but  notwithftandjng'  -We 
muft1  riot  expedt' to  gain  fo '  coinpleat  a  Vidlorycover 

thYffh  Infills  of  i*lie  Rndv.  f A  IVrinnr  f-kjnrv-*  L 


th'ofo.  Infults  of  the  Body,  as  to.  bring  them  under'  a 
perfea  Siibjeflion1  for  it  but  too'  oftep  happens,1  that 

When  we  believeffherri  eiir'mdv 


Would 


when  wc  bidieve'them  entirely  hf 'reft',  ’  they  rage  all  , on 
a  hidden,  with  :  a  'gi'iater‘Fuiiy  than  t|iey  had  hitherto 
done.  'Our  Mind  thus  afflifted, nrid'almoft  opprdfTcdi 

in  vain  cortfide  in  its  proper  Strength'-,1  which 
can  do  nothing  in  thofe  Occalions  unlefs  it  be  a  (lifted 
from  above,  which  Affiftance  is  never  refilled'  \vhcn 

eiimeftly  deftred,  at  the  Example  of  the  Apoftlc  St: 

wlio •  fays;  Epift.  2.  Corinl.  xiil  7.  8,  9.  •There 
wits  'given  to  me  a  Thom  in  the  Flcjh,  the  Mcffcnm  of 
Snttin  to  buffet  me,  leji  IJhould  be  ex'Alted  above  nlcafure, 
for  this  Thing  I  br fought  the  Lord  thrice ,  that  if  might 
depart  ffrom  me.  And  he  faid  unto  me,  my  Grace  is  Suf¬ 
ficient  for  thee  for  my  Strength  is  made  pcrfcH  in 
Weaknefs.  ■  •••>•.  ■  • 

Therefore  befidfcs  the  general  Method  derived  from 
the  Principles  of  a  natural  Science,1  there  is  another 
Manner  much  thore  efficacious  of  moderating  our  Af¬ 
fedtions,  which  is  the  Grace  of  God,  and  which  con- 

fequently  wc  are  to  afk  inceffitntly  in  our  Prayers. 
NOtwithttaading  which,  wc  mu  ft  not  abandon  die 

human 
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human  Succours,  viz.  thofe  which  are  to  be  acquired 
by  Labour  and  Practice,  and  are  called  Virtues*,  and 
are  molt  of  them  employed  in  the  Government  of  our 
Affections  ;  which  leads  me  inlenfibly  into  the  Confi- 
deration  of  thofe  Virtues,  and  likewife  of  the  Vices 
oppofite  to  them. 

They  ufually  diftinguifh  in  the  Schools  two  Sorts  of 
Principles  of  the  human  Adts,  viz.  thofe  which  are 
born  with  us,  and  thofe  which  are  acquired:  Thofe 
have  been  granted  to  us  by  Nature,  viz.  Underftand- 
ing  and  W  ill  ;  and  thefe  are  acquired  by  Application, 
and  repeated  Adts.  And  are  good  and  ill  Habits,  or 
Virtues  and  Vices,  of  which  Pll  treat  in  this  Place,  as 
well  in  general  as  in  particular;  and  firit  we  mult:  know 
what’s  Virtue  and  what’s  Vice. 

Three  Things  are  to  be  confidered  in  the  Soul,  fays 
Ariftotle ,  Lib .  2.  Ethic,  c.  4.  viz.  ‘its  Thoughts  and 
Motions,  as  Perception,  Love,  &c.  afterwards  the 
Faculties  or  natural  Powers  neceffary  to  adt  or  fuffer, 
as  the  Underftanding  and  Will.  Laftly,  the  Habits , 
cither  good  or  bad,  that’s  to  fay,  which  incline  us 
either  to  Good  or  Evil.  The  good  Habits  are  called 
Virtues,  and  the  bad  Vices. 

I’ll  fpeak  firft  of  the  Virtues  infuled,  which  are  thofe 
infufed  into  us  by  the  Almighty  without  our  Concur¬ 
rence  *,  fuch  are  the  Virtues  called  theological,  viz. 
Faith ,  Hope,  and  Charity.  To  thefe  are  joined,  by  a 
certain  Tye  of  Affinity,  the  habitual  and  fandtifying 
Grace,  the  Gift  of  Perfeverance,  or  the  Grace  of  per- 
feyerjng  in  the  Practice  of  Virtues,  to  the  latter  End  of 
or)ft<s  Life,  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 

Faith  is  a  theological  Virtue,  divinely  infufed, 
whereby  a  created  Soul  confents  or  agrees,  that  all 
that  God  lias  revealed  is  true,  though  it  be  far  above 
our  Apprehenfion  or  Underftanding.  Whence  the 
material  Object  of  Faith  is  God  ;  and  the  formal  one, 
or  the  Manner,  wherewith  God  is  confider’d  by  Faith , 
is  commonly  exprefled  in  thefe  Words,  Imfmuch  as 
God  is  the  frit  Truth  ;  that  is  to  fay,  as  he  cannot 
deceive  or  be  deceived  ;  and  confequently  he  deferves 
the  Confent  of  our  Will,  and  the  Subje&ion  of  our 
Underftanding,  in  all  thofe  Things  he  propoles  for 
Objedts  of  our  Faith  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  our  na¬ 
tural  Knowledge  of  God,  and  even  of  our  own  Mind, 
precedes  Faith :  For  if  we  were  not  to  know  that 
God  is  fovereignly  true,  and  fovereignly  potent,  and 
.that  our  Mind  is  much  limited  in  its  Conceptions, 
wc.  could  not  eafily  fubjedl  ourfelves  to  the  Myfteries 
of  Faith. 

What  we  are  to  believe,  is  contained  either  in 
Words,  Writings,  or  the  Tradition ;  and  propofed  to 
us,  fay  the  Roman  Catholicks,  by  the  univerfal  Church, 
which  .is  the  Colujvm  of  Truth: .  So.  that  what  we 
hdpe  fometimes  to  fee,  are  in  our  Mind,  by  Faith,  as 
if  they  were  prefent.  u  Whence  the  Apoftle,  Heb.  xi.  1, 
Eft  autem,  fays  he,  fides  Jperandanm  fubftantia  reruns 
argument um  non  apparent, turn.  In  the  Greek  it  is ; Hypo- 
ftafis ,  i.  e.  die  Foundation  and  Bafe  of  thofe  Things 
which  are  the  Objedt  of  our  Hopes  [y  becaufe  it  gives 
them  a  Subfiftence .  in  our  Unde^lbindipg,  as  if  they 
were  prefent,  though  .they  are  not  p  be  feen,  but  in 
Time  to  come  :  And  therefore  it  is  a \\  Argument.,  or 
Conviction,  or  Demo  nitration  of  Things,  which  ap¬ 
pears  no  otherwife,  than  it  .renders  them  prefent  to  our 
Mind. 

•  1  •  1  1  . 

Hope,  is  a  theological  Virtue,  which  regards  the 
lb ve reign  Good  as  alafcnt  ;  and  with  a  certain  Confi¬ 
dence,  chat  it  is  fometimes  to  be  obtained  or  poflefied. 
Or  it  is  a  Virtue  divinely  inlufcd,  whereby  we  expedt, 
with  a  certain  Confidence,  our  Salvation,  or  eternal 
Felicity ;  its  material  Qbjeft ,  is  ajjo  God ;  and  its  for¬ 
mal  Objedl,  is  exprefied  in  thcfe^Teims,  inafnnich  •  as 
God  is  to  be  obtained  or  poftefied  in  Time  to  come: 

1 'here fore  Hope  includes  the  Delire  of  an  abfeot  Good  * 
and  without  that  Delire  there  would'  be  no  Hope.  •' 

.  Charity,  is  a  theological  Virtue,  whereby  God  is 

beloved  above  all  Things;  and  for.  himfelf,  or,  for  his 
ftip’reme  Good  n  els ;  and  all  the  other  Things  for  .God. 
For  this  is  the  Order  of  Love,  that  the  fupreme 
Good  fiioultl  be  beloved  for  himfeJf,  and  ail  other 


Things  for  him  ;  and  as  that  Order  v,ri  '  . 

i>  nothing  dfc  bi  £?  f. 


Therefore  God’s  Goodnefs  is  the  Re,c,„  , . 
duces  us  to  love  him,  /.  his  abfoh,[e  S' f 
primarily,  and  afar  off ;  and  his  relari™  rL  ,0odne6. 


primarily,  and  afar  off ;  and  his  relative  Gn^0°rnefs> 
condanly,  and  nearer:  For,  as  fays w? ’ fe 

2  •?«*/•  26.  art.  13.  ad.  3.  If  God  was  Va!' ' 
abfolutely  and  in  himfelf,  and  not  compar  Jv ?  °"l>r’ 

refpeft  to  us,  he  could  not  excite  our  wS’  ?'ith 
him  ;  for  without  fome  Enticement,  our  Will  We 
be  inclined  to  Love  ;  as  without  an  Imn  n-Cannot 
Light,  there  cannot  be.  a  Vifion.  Therefo?  r°a  °f 
not  beloved  by  us  in  that  Senfe,  that  he  is  ln 
asperfeft  in  himfelf;  fetting  afide  the  Col!  '1 
he  has  with  our  Nature,  wherebylie  gains  m  2TCy 
for  in  that  Manner,  God  could  be  efteemed  a„d  ""V 
valued  by  us,  but  not  beloved  ;  for  it  &£, 
requires  a  certain  Convenience  between  the  OSWkT 
loves,  and  that  which  is  beloved ;  whereby  the  OhhS 
,  that  loves  is  attrafted  and  excited  to  Love  Wh , 

*  God  does  not  feem  to  be  beloved  by  us'  but  whf 

confidered  relatively  or  comparatively  to  us  1  • 
much  as  he  gains  us  to  himfelf;  and  inebriates  our 

Mmd  with  a  certain  Suavity,  which  fupported  the 
Martyrs  in  their  Torments.  r  c 

But  neverthefs,  the  Aft  of  Charity  is  diffineuilhed 
from  that  of  Hope,  having  both  a  different  Motive 
The  Motive  of  the  Aft  of  Charity,  or  its  formal  Ob- 
jeft,  is  God,  as  he  is  fovereignly  Good,  he.  as  by 
his  fupreme  Goodnefs  he  gains  us  to  himfelf,  in  fuch 
a  Manner  as  we  prefer  him  to  all  other  Things,  and 
refer  them  all  to  his  Glory.  But  the  Motive  of  the 
A£t  of  Hope  is  God  likewife,  but  only  as  we  hope  to 
pofiefs  him  in  the  celeftial  Manfions. 

The  natural  and  acquired  Virtues,  are  thofe  acquir’d 

by  repeated  Adts ,  and  thefe  are  called  either  intellec¬ 
tual,  or  moral. 

T  hofe  are  called  intellectual  Virtues,  which  promote 
the  Knowledge  of  the.  Mind  ;  and  which,  confequent¬ 
ly,  have  a  greater  Relation  to  the  Underftanding; 
fince  Knowledge,  or  Perception,  is  the  Office  of  the 
Underftanding. 

Ariftotle ,  Lib,  6.  Ethic,  c.  3.  reckons  five  of  thefe 
habitual  Virtues,  viz.  Intelligence,  Sapience,  Science, 
Prudence,  ancl  Art. 

Several  after  Ariftotle,  define  Sapience,  a  certain 
fublime  Science ,  or  a  Knowledge  of  fttblnnc  Things. 

Intelligence,  is  the  Knowledge  of  the  firft  Princi¬ 
ples,  ormoft  common  Adi  mis,  which  isnotfo  much  a  new 
Habit  of.the  Mind,  as  it  is  the  Mind  itfelf,  naturally 
confider’d.  For  the  Mind,  bv  the  foleDiftates  of  Na¬ 
ture,  perceives  and  embraces  the  common  Notions,  or 
Adt  ions  ;  fuch  as  thefe,  it  is  impofttble  to  be,  and  not 
to  be,  at.  one  and  the  fame  Time.  The  whole  is  greater 
than  Fart  thereof,  &c. 

The  Name  of  Sapience ,•  is  to  be  taken  in  twoMan- 
ners,  viz .  either  for  a  Colledtion  of  all  Sorts  of  Scien¬ 
ces,  or  for  the  Knowledge  of  all  Tilings,  as  well  uni¬ 
verfal  as  fublime. 

Science,'  is  commonly  defin'd,  a  trite,  certain f 
and  evident  Knowledge'  of  every  Thing  ncccjfary,  and  im¬ 
mutable,  'for  the  true  and  proper  Cattles  Tor  which  it  is 
fuch ;  or  for  which  it  is  conftdntly  affirm  d  or  denied  that 
it  is  fuch l 

It  is  firft  laid  a  Knowledge,  or  Cognition,  not  atfttml 

as  they  fpeak,  but  habitual, !  i,  e.  the  Facility  of  Know- 
inf?*  *  not  rho  n t*  Mm  that!  knOW$»  VOT 


not  the  Aft  or  Motion  of  him  that  knows.  F°r 
the  Science  of  a  Thing,  remains  even  in  n*<|r'on 
while  afieep,  and  not  at  all  thinking  of  that  Hung  1 
provided  he  has  before  rendered  himlcll  perfect  m  that 
Knowledge,  bv  his  nfiulnnuR  Aimlicarion  anti  Study  ; 
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•rfiat  he  may  under  (land  it  when  he  reflects  on  it.  This 
^  as  a  Reward  which  God  gives  to  our  Induftry,’  that 
thofe  Things,  the  Knowledge  whereof  we  have  acquir¬ 
ed  by  a  long  and  laborious  Study,  may  be  again  re¬ 
vealed  to  us,  and  fubjeded  to  our  Underftanding, 
(himfelf  irradiating  our  Mind)  as  often  as  we  are 
nleafed  to  refled  on  them.  Science  differs  both  from 
Ignorance,  called  of  Privation ,  and  which  is  the 
privation  of  that  Knowledge  we  fhould  be  inftruded 
in,  viz.  of  our  Duties  5  and  from  Ignorance,  of  a  de¬ 
praved  Difpolition,  which  is  join’d  with  Error.  But 
our  Science  being  limited,  does  not  exclude  from  us  the 
Ignorance  of  pure  Negation,  whereby  we  are  ignorant 
of  feveral  Things  which  we  are  not  obliged  to  know  •, 
or  the  Knowledge  whereof,  God  in  his  great  Wifdom 
has  been  pleafed  to  hide  from  us  ;  v.  g.  no  Body  is 
obliged  to  know  if  the  Number  of  the  Sands  of  the 
Sea,  be  even  or  uneven. 

Secondly,  It  is  a  true  Knowledge,  not  of  all  Things 
indifferently,  but  of  a  neceffary  Thing,  or  of  a  Thing 
which  cannot  be  otherwife.  Thus  he  who  knows  that 
the  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  happens  from  the  Interpofi- 
tion  of  the  Earth  between  the  Sun  and  the  Moon, 
knows  a  Thing  which  cannot  be  otherwife  ;  for  it  is 
impoflible  that  the  Moon  fhould  not  fuffer  an  Eclipfe, 
by  the  Interpofition  of  fo  opake  a  Body  as  is  the 
Earth,  between  her  and  the  Sun,  from  which  fhe  bor¬ 
rows  her  whole  Light.  In  which.  Science  is  diftinguilh- 
cd  from  Prudence  and  Art,  which  are  employ’d  a- 
bout  Things  contingent,  as  well  as  about  thofe 
which  are  neceffary. 

Science ,  is  befides  a  Cognition  or  Knowledge  of  a 
Thing  by  its  Caufes ,  or  the  Reafon  why  that  Thing  is  \ 
cr  elfe  for  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied  to  be  fo.  Where¬ 
by  it  is  evident,  that  Science  is  not  a  bare  Perception 
of  a  Thing,  or  to  fpeak  the  Language  of  the  Schools, 
an  Apprehenfion,  without  Affirmation  or  Negation  5 
but  a  Knowledge  acquired  by  Ratiocination,  and  con- 
fequently  joined  with  the  Judgment,  or  alfo  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  feveral  Perceptions  and  Judgments.  However, 
Science ,  befides  the  Perception  of  the  Underftanding, 
which  is  paffive,  includes  the  Affent  of  the  Will,  or 
the  Judgment  which  is  adive.  For  we  do  not  only 
conceive  a  Thing  by  Means  of  the  Sciences,  but  af¬ 
firm,  befides,  that  what  we  conceive,  is  filch  as  we 
conceive  it. 

Science  is  alfo  a  fure  Knowledge ,  i.  c.  firm,  perma¬ 
nent,  and  fupported  by  certain  immutable  Argu¬ 
ments  j  to  diftinguifli  from  Opinion,  which  is  un¬ 
certain. 

Laftly,  it  is  an  evident  Knowledge,  i.  e.  manifeft 
and  perfpicuous,  or  eftablifhed  on  clear  and  evident 
Principles,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  Faith  ;  which  is  true 
and  certain,  but  dark.  Thus  it  is  true  and  certain 
that  in  the  biefled>  Trinity  there  is  one  Nature  and 
three  Pcrfons,  but  that  is  obfeure,  and  known  by 
the  foie  Authority  of  God  who  has  revealed  it,  and 
not  by  an  evident  Reafon* 

It  is  obferved  here,  that  in  this  Definition,  the  more 
general  Terms  .arc  preferr’d  to  thofe  which  are  lefs  ge¬ 
neral.  For  true  is  more  general  than  certain ,  and  cer¬ 
tain  more  general  than  evident  j  for  what  is  evident  is 
certain^  and  what  is  certain  is  true,  but  not  inter¬ 
changeably.  This  muft  be  obferved,  likewife,  that 
truth  h  agreeable  both  to  the  Idea,  and  to  Judgment; 
^Certainly  to  Judgment,  rather  than  to  Idea  ;  and  that 
Evidence  is  to  be  attributed,  neither  to  Idea  nor  to 
Judgment ;  though  they  be  all  three  agreeable  to 
Science :  Bccaufe  Science  includes  the  Perception  of 
die  Underftanding,  Judgment,  Approbation,  or  Af- 
fent  of  the  Will, 

.  Prudence ,  as  well  as  Sapience ,  or  Wifdom,  is  taken 
in  two  Scnfes,  viz .  either  for  Science,  or  general 
Knowledge  of  Things,  which  pertains  to  Life  and 
Manners,  and  this  is  called  a  general  Prudence  \  or  for 
thc  praftical  and  efficacious  Knowledge  of  thofe  Tilings, 
which  on  all  Occafions  are  to  be  aded  by  an  honeft 
Man,  and  is  called  particular  Prudence ,  or  Cardinal 
Virtue,  of  which  I’ll  fpeak  by  and  by. 

Uaftly,  Art ,  is  the  practical  Knowledge  of  Things 
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ivbich  can  be  accomplifhed  by  Indttfry  ;  which  con  lifts 
of  two  Parts,  the  firft  and  fuperior  Part  of  Art,  is  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Mind  *,  if  it  be  either  Intelligence 
only,  or  Science  :  The  fecond  and  inferior;  is  the  Exe¬ 
cution,  or  Work  of  the  Artift.  Though  Ariflbtle\ 
Lib.  6.  Ethic .  c.  4.  makes  a  Difference  between  what  is 
called  effeftio,  and  Addon,  or  Pradice,  that  Prague 
is  a  moral  Aft  ion,  in  which  the  Intention  of  the  Per  fon  that 
aft  Si  is  conftdered  comparatively  to  a  moral  Hone/ly  ;  and 
Effeftion ,  is  any  Operation ,  in  which  the  Induftry  or 
Skill  of  the  Perfon  who  afts  is  conftdered.  In  which 
Senfe  the  Effeftion  is  good,  while  the  Aft  ion  is  bad; 
as  when  a  Perfon  robs  another  of  his  Purfe  with  great 
Dexterity ;  and  the  Aftion  good,  while  the  Effeftion  is 
bad,  as  it  happens  in  a  Mother,  who  to  fave  her  Son 
from  an  imminent  Danger,  fuffocates  him. 

Moral  Virtues ,  are  thofe  which  incline  our  Will  to  a 
moral  Good ,  which  the  infufed  Virtues  do,  as  well  as 
the  moral  ones.  Therefore,  Virtue,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  is  very  well  defin’d  by  St.  Augufiin,  Lib.  oftogint 
qusft.  31.  an  Habit  of  the  Mind,  agreeable  to  Nature  and ' 
Reafon ,  i.  e.  inclining  to  ad,  what  is  placed  in  fo  juft 
a  Mediocrity,  that  it  neither  exceeds  the  juft  Limits 
of  Reafon  and  Order,  nor  falls  lhort  from  it. 

A  Virtue,  or  good  Habit  of  what  Kind  foever,  con- 
lifts  of  two  Parts,  one  fuperior,  which  commands  -and 
governs,  and  the  other  inferior ,  which  ferves  and 
obeys.  ' 

The  fuperior  Part  of  Virtue,  is  that  Affeftion  or  i)if- 
pofition  of  the  Mind,  which  follows  every  where  an  ho¬ 
neft  Temperament,  with  Regard  to  the  J?erion  that' 
ads,  the  Place,  the  Time,  and  all  the  Circuniftances: 
For  the  fame  Things  do  not  become  every  one,  nor 
the  fame  Things  become  the  fame  Perfon  at  all  Times; 
for  Example,  a  Meal  which  may  be  efteemed  frugal 
for  a  Prince,  may  be  confidered  as  profufe,  with  reft 
ped  to  a  private  Perfon.  And  among  private  Perfons; 
a  rich  Man  is  efteemed  liberal,  who  treats  his  Friends 
in  a  fplendid  elegant  Manner,  when  as  one  of  a  nar¬ 
rower  Fortune,  who  attempts  to  do  the  fame,  is  tax¬ 
ed  of  Prodigality. 

At ticus  eximieft  ccenat ,  lautus  habetur  : 

Si  Rutilus,  demens: 

Likewife,  the  fame  Man  muft  alter  his  Manner  of 
Living,  according  to  the  Difference  of  his  Condition;. 
Age,  Fortune,  and  Rank.  This  fuperior  Part  of 
Virtue,  can  be  confider’d  as  its  Soul,  or  rather,  is  the 
Virtue  itfelf ;  for  that  Part  alone  preferibes  a  regular 
Condud,  Love,  and  Continence,  a  juftCEconomy,  and 
a  good  Order.  The  Author  of  the  Enquiry  after  Truth; 
defines  Virtue ,  1  part .  iraft,  moral,  c.  2,  3.  the  Lovi 
of  Order ,  or  the  conftant  and  habitual  Love  of  Order ; 
Which  Love  in  a  Man,  truly  Ch rift i an  and  Juft,  is 
that  Charity  whereby  God  is  beloved  above  all  Things; 
and  for  himfelf,  and  all  other  Things  for  him.  There-* 
fore  St.  Augufiin ,  Lib,  4,  coni.  Julian ;  c.  3.  teaches; 
that  there  is  no  true  Virtue  without  Charity  ;  bccaufe 
without  Charity  there  is  no  true  Order  of  Love,  or  true 
Love  of  Order  whereby  God  is  preferred  to  all  crea¬ 
ted  Beings.  St.  Thomas  fays,  after  St.  Ambrofe,  that 
Charity  is  the  Form  of  Virtue,  bccaufe  virtuous  Ads 
arc  thereby  direded  to  their  chief  End.  Whence  it 
follows, #  that  the  Virtues  9 f  the  Pagans,  have  always 
been  lame  and  imperfed  ;  becauie  as  they  Wanted 
Charity,  they  could  not  love  God  above  all  Things: 

The  inferior  Part  of  Virtue ,  is  the  Facility  of  ad  mg; 
which  is  placed  entirely  in  the  Impreftions  received  ini 
the  Brain,  in  the  Determination  of  the  animal  Spirits; 
and  in  the  other  Difpofitions  of  the  Body,  and  cbnlc- 
quentiy  is  corporeal. 

This  inferior  Part  may  be  confidered  as  the  Body  of 
Virtue,  fince  it  is  this  Parc  that  operates,  or  ads; 
v.  g.  lie  that  has  the  Virtue  of  T mpcrancc ,  this  through 
an  Inclination  to  Order,  moderates  thcSenfuality  of  rhe 
Tajle  and  Taft  ;  and  has  acquired  to  him  by  a  longi 
Ufe  and  often  repeated  Ads,  the  Facility  of  refraining 
his  Appetite.  >  And  that  Facility,,  winch  has  its  Seat 
in  the  Body,  is  rather  an  Ad  of  Virtue;  chan  Virtue  it" 
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felF.  Becaufe  without  the  leaft  inclination  for  a  good 
Order,  any  Body  may  acquire  the  Facility  of  pl*adtifing 
fome  Adts  of  Temperance,  viz.  when  he  refrains  his 
Appetite  through  Infirmity,  or  to  avoid  Sicknefs,  or 
for  any  other  Caufe  :  And  like  wife,  he  can  have  the 
Virtue  of  Temperance,  or  a  conftant  Love  for  Order 
in  the  Objedt  of  Temperance,  tho’  he  cannot  very  well 
pradtife  theAdts  of  Temperance. 

But  Men  confound  often  Virtue  itfelf,  with  the  Adts 
of  Virtues,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  that  long  Difpute 
between  the  Thomifts  and  Sco lifts ,  as  well  about  the  Ef- 
fence  of  Virtue,  as  about  the  Objedt  on  which  it  is  fix¬ 
ed.  For  if  we  diftinguifh  the  Virtue  from  the  Aft, 
the  Tbomifts  have  Reafon  to  fay  that  it  is  an  Habit  good 
of  its  Naaire,  and  is  received  in  the  Mind  as  in  its 
Subjeft.  Therefore  Virtue ,  properly  taken,  is  an  ha - 
hitual  Love  of  Order,  or  is  a  firm  and  conftant  Love  of 
an  honeft  Mediocrity ,  directed  in  every  Subjeft  by  right 
Reafon.  Which  Love  exifts  in  the  Mindv  as  in  its  Sub¬ 
ject  •,  and  fo  good  of  its  Nature  that  it  can  never  be  bad. 
This  Love  it  not  different  in  an  honeft  Chriftian,  from 
Charity  itfelf. 

But  if  we  take  with  the  Scotifts ,  the  Adts  of  Virtue , 
or  the  Facility  of  adting,  for  Virtue  itfelf,  that  Facility 
may  be  applied  toabad  Ufe  ;  as  for  Inftance,  when  any 
Body  fafts,  or  pradtifes  any  other  Adt  of  Virtue  thro* 
Vain-glory.  Therefore  the  inferior  Part  of  Virtue ,  or 
the  Facility  of  adting  (fettihg  afide  the  Love  of  Order) 
cannot  be  laid  an'Habit  effentially  good ;  becaufe  it  can 
incline  to  thofe  Adts,  which  are  not  fo  well  placed  in  a 
Medium ,  but  that  they  may  recede  from  right  Reafon, 
or  Order.  When  I  mention  theAdts  of  Virtue ,  placed 
in  a  Medium ,  I  underftand  the  Medium  of  Reafon,  not 
of  the  Thing. 

The  Medium  of  a  Thing  is  defined  by  Ariftotle , 
Lib.  2.  Ethic,  c.  5.  that  which  is  equally  diftant  from 
the  Extremeties,  and  is  eveiy  where,  and  always  the 
fame,  as  6  is  the  Medium  between  10  and  2.  Becaufe 
the  Number  6,  is  equal  diftant  from  the  Number  10 
and  2,  viz.  of  four  Units.  This  Medium,  forReafons 
hereafter  mentioned,  is  called  by  Ariftotle ,  Arithmeti¬ 
cal  Medium. 

The  Medium  of  Reafon ,  or  Geometrical ,  is  that 
which  is  preferibed  by  Reafon,  and  thereby  is  deter¬ 
mined,  what,  where,  and  how  Things  are  to  be  done. 
And  this  Medium  is  not  only  confidered  in  Adtions, 
but  likewife  in  the  Affedtions  of  the  Soul.  For  to  fear, 
v.  g.  or  to  wifh,  is  a  good  Thing,  provided  it  be  done 
with  all  the  Conditions  above-mentioned.  And  this 
is  the  principal  Office  of  Virtue,  to  place  that  Medio¬ 
crity  regulated  by  Reafon,  in  the  Affedtions  of  the 
Mind,  as  well  as  in  the  Adts  of  the  Will 5  therefore,  if 
any  Body  deviates  from  that  Mediocrity,  either  by  ex¬ 
ceeding  its  Limits,  or  by  falling  Ihort  from  them,  he 
fills  into  a  moral  Vice  •,  which  moral  Vice ,  is  an  ill 
Habit  inclining  to  bad  Aftions ,  i.  e.  to  thofe  Adtions, 
deviating  through  Excefs,  or  Defedt,  from  right  Rea¬ 
fon  or  Order,  thefe  Adts  are  alfo  called  Sins ,  of  which 
hereafter. 

The  next  Thing  which  falls  under  our  Confideration, 
is  the  Divifion  of  the  moral  Virtues. 

If  Virtue  can  be  confidered  as  nothing  elfe  but  an 
habitual  Love  of  Order ,  or  a  fir)n  and  conftant  Love  of 
an  honeft  Mediocrity ,  govern'd ,  or  direfted  in  any  Sub¬ 
ject,  by  right  Reafon.  There  is  certainly  a  general  Vir¬ 
tue,  which  for  the  different  Reafons,  or  Manners,  by 
which  Order  is  preferved  in  different  material  Objcdts, 
can  be  divided  into  different  Kinds  •,  and  is  in  Fadl, 
divided  into'  Cardinal  Virtues ,  i.  e,  thofe  which  ought 
to  give  Motion  to,  or  influence  all  the  Adtions  of  our 
Life  5  and  in  adjunct,  ox  concomitant,  which  flow  from 
the  Cardinals ,  and  are  refcrrM  to  them. 

We  commonly  reckon  four  Cardinal  Virtues ,  viz. 
Prudence,  Jufticc,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance.  This 
Number  is  afferted  by  the  Authority  of  fcveral  divine 
Writers :  And  firft,  Wifil.  viii.  7.  For  the  Wife  teaches 
Sobriety ,  i.  c.  Temperance  and  Prudence ,  Juft  ice  and 
Virtue ,  i.  c.  Fortitude  j  nothing  in  Life  being  more  ufc- 
ful  to  Mankind .  67.  Ambrofc,  in  caput  6.  Evang. 
Luc.  IV c  know ,  fays  lie,  that  there  are  four  Cardinal 


Virtues,  Temperance. ,  Juft  ice.  Prudence  ^ 
tude.  And  Sc.  Auguftin ,  in  Pfalm  Ixxxiii  a  Ponl 
fays -he,  reckon  four  Virtues,  which  are  air' t  ****** 

the  Scripture,  which  Jhould  influence  our  Jd  °Uild  in 

is  called  Prudence,  whereby  we  are  render  T'*'  ^ 
make  a  Difference  between  good  and  bad.  7  to 

whereby  we  give  every  Body  his  own ,  'civ in  that 

and  loving  every  Body.  Temper ancej  wherL”01^' 
frain  our  Senfuality :  And  Fortitude ,  wherrd  "d  n' 
every  Thing  with  Patience.  ^u'efltffer 

Among  the  profane  Authors,  (to  fav  rw  • 

Plato ,  Ariftotle,  &c.)  Cicero  enumerated 

Virtues,  Lib.  1.  de  officii s.  All  that's  honeft  fC  ?Ur 
proceeds  from  fome  of  thefe  four  Parts  *  f0r  /,  -*ys.  V 
employ'd  in  the  Confideration  of  the  Truth ,  or  in  f 
the  good  Order  in  a  civil  Society ,  by  prontoth*^ 
countenancing  the  diftributive  Juft  ice,  and  encotfr  ^ 
Probity or  in  fupporting  Magnanimity  and 

or  preferving  a  good  Order,  or  a  juft  Subordinate 
which  covftfts  Modefty  and  Temperance ,  *  ’  n 

The  ocher  Virtues  which  the  fame  Tully  calls  conco¬ 
mitant,  admit  of  three  Diftindtions,  according  to  St 
Thomas,  2.  2.  quaft.  4.  for  fome  are  fubjeft  to  5 Cardi* 
nal  Virtue,  as  a  Species,  and  therefore  are  called  th~ 
fubjeftive  Parts  of  a  Cardinal  Virtue :  Others,  without 
which  a  Cardinal  Virtue  cannot  be  efteemed  entire  as 
the  human  Body  cannot  be  efteemed  entire  with  its 
Members  ;  thofe  Parts  are  called  integrant ,  or  intend- 
and  laftly,  others  which  ferve  for  Faculties  and  Powers 
to  thofe  fame  Cardinal  Virtues,  and  for  that  Reafon 
are  called  potential  Parts. 

Thofe  Virtues,  either  Cardinal  or  Adjund,  are  fo 
well  united  together,  that  none  of  them  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  perfedt  State,  without  the  others ;  For  2. 
perfedt  Virtue  being  a  firm  and  conftant  Love  of  Order, 
that  Love  includes  all  Virtues,  or  rather  is  but  one  and 
the  fame  Virtue,  which  to  be  perfedt,  requires  .1  perfed: 
Will  to  purfue  what  is  right  and  juft  in  every  Subjedt : 
For  that  Man,  v.g.  is  not  perfectly  jult,  who  wants 
Fortitude,  or  Temperance,  or  Liberality,  i.  e.  if  ha 
wants  the  Love  of  Order,  or  the  Subjed  of  Tempe¬ 
rance,  or  of  Liberality,  or  of  Fortitude ;  an  intempe¬ 
rate  Judge,  for  Example,  can  be  tempted  by  Plea- 
fure,  an  avaricious  one  corrupted  by  Money,  and  a 
pufillanimous  one  frighted  by  Menaces.  Likewife,  no 
Body  can  obtain  Temperance  in  a  perfed  State,  with¬ 
out  Prudence,  and  the  other  Virtues. 

Therefore  one  Virtue  cannot  be  perfed  in  a  Subjed, 
but  in  Society  with  all  the  others,  1  %  that  it  cannot 
be  perfedt  without  the  others,  for  it  can  be  iinpcr- 
fedt  without  them  ;  fince  we  commonly  diltinguifli 
after  Ariftotle,  Lib.  7.  Ethic,  c.  1.  three  different 
States  of  Virtue,  viz.  the  imperfeft  Stale ,  called  the 
State  of  Continence  the  middle  State ,  called  the  State 
of  Temperance  -,  and  laftly,  the  perfedt  State ,  called  the 
heroical . 

The  mperf eft  State  of  Virtue,  is  flint  in  which  one 
is  agitated  by  the  Motions  of  his  Affedtions,  to  which 
he  refills,  though  with  a  certain  Reludhuicyj  and  this 
State  is  that  of  the  Beginners ,  who  are  not  yet  con¬ 
firm’d  in  Virtue.  To  which  State  is  op  poll'd  that  of 
Infirmity,  ox  Incontinence,  in  which  he  is  not  yet  a- 
bandoned  to  Vice,  and  entirely  reprobate,  but  is  con¬ 
quered  by  Cone  tipi fcencc,  chough  lie  faintly  refills  it. 

The  middle  State  of  Virtue,  is  that  in  which  one  is 
fo  confirm’d  in  Gooclnefs ,  that  though  lie  be  teniptca  # 
by  his  Conctipifcencc,  lie  no twith Handing  refills  to  1 
the  eaficr,  becaufe  he  has  made  a  long  Practice  0 
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at  Refiftance ;  and  this  State  is  that  0!  thole  \v  1 
akc  a  Progrels  in  Virtue.  To  which  is  opj30*^  , 

State  of  P  overfly,  or  Malice,  in  which  he  is  io 11 L 

to  Vice,  that  he  fddom  refills  it.  .  .  • 

Laftly,  the  State  of  Per feftion  of  Virtue,  or  tlic  .» 

cal,  is  that  whereby  the  Affedtions  are  fo  wcl  c 
quered,  that  they  cannot  make  the  lead  Impic  1(31 ■ 
Virtue  j  which  State  is  that  of  the  P erf  eft  >  10  N  • 
is  oppofed  the  State  of  Brutality ,  whereby  0 
brought  fo  much  beneath  the  common*-;011  * 
even  of  the  weak  eft,  time  he  in  fome  MeJnuic 

iterates  to  that  of  the  Brutes  j  which  13  co11  ^ 
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,  jjed  the  State  of  Obduratenefs ,  of  Blindnefs ;  and  of 
Pharaoh.  In  both  States,  ws.  the  middle  State,  and 
the  perfeft,  but  more  particularly  in  the  perfect,  or 
I  eroical,  all  the  other  Virtues,  either  cardinal  or  con¬ 
comitant,  are  united  together  *  but  not  in  the  imper¬ 
fect  State. 

I  mu  ft  at  prefent,  fp  eak  of  each  moral  Virtue  m  par¬ 
ticular,  that  every  moral  Virtue ,  their  Adjuncts,  or  as 
St.  Thomas  calls  them,  their  potential  and  integrant 

Parts,  be  united. 

I’ll  begin  by  Prudence ,  which  Plato  often  confounds 
with  Sapience  or  Wifdom,  and  takes  them  both,  either 
for  the  Knowledge  of  the  fupreme  Good,  or  for  the 
Means  to  come  at  it.  But  Arifiotle  makes  fuch  Dif¬ 
ference  between  them.  Lib.  6.  Ethic,  c.  5,  and  7, 
that  in  his  Opinion,  Sapience  is  the  Science  of  fublime 
Things,  or  a  Collection  of  all  the  Parts  of  Phiiofophy* 
and  Prudence  the  Manner  of  afling.  Therefore,  the 
fame  Author  defines  Prudence ,  Lib.  6.  Ethic,  c .  5.  An 
Habit  aiding  in  Concert  with  right  Re  a f on ,  in  thofe 
things  which  are  either  good  or  bad ,  with  Refpett  to 
Man 9  i.  e.  an  Habit  whereby  we  know,  not  only  what 
muft  be  done  or  avoided,  but  likewife,  whereby  we 
love  to  aft,  and  adfc  what  is  to  be  a£led,  and  abftain 
from  what  is  to  be  avoided,  becaufe  Order  re¬ 
quires  it. 

Aiding,  however,  and  effecting,  are  diftinguifti’d  by 
Arijlotle ,  fo  that  the  one  regards  Prudence ,  and  the 
other  Art ;  in  the  Adtion  is  confidered  the  Inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Perfon  who  adts,  and  in  the  EffelHon, 
his  Induftry. 

In  the  fame  Senfe,  Prudence  is  defin’d  by  Cicero , 
Lib.  2,  de  invent .  the  Science  of  good  and  bad  Things, 
and  of  both.  And  by  St.  Augufiin,  Lib.  1.  de  Liber, 
arbit .  c.  13.  the  Science  of  Things  to  be  defir  ed,  and 
to  be  avoided.  In  which  Definitions,  the  Term 
Science  is  to  be  taken,  either  in  a  wider  or  ftridter 
Senfe ;  as  thofe  Definitions  are  underftood,  either  of 
the  general,  or  of  the  particular  Prudence.  For  if 
thereby  is  underftood  a  general  Prudence ,  i.  e.  that  Pru¬ 
dence  whereby  Men  know  generally  what  they  ought 
to  do,  though  very  often  they  don’t  do  it  ;  which  is 
the  Cafe  of  thofe  who  fay,  and  not  do,  (a  Vice  very 
common  among  Courtiers,  as  well  as  among  our  mo¬ 
dern  Pharifees)  then  the  Term  Science,  is  properly 
and  ftridtly  taken,  viz.  for  the  certain  and  evident 
Knowledge  of  Things  immutable,  and  by  immutable 
Reafons ;  therefore,  what  is  good  morally ,  or  is  agree¬ 
able  to  Order  and  right  Reafon,  cannot  be  morally 
bad  •,  nor  what  is  bad  morally ,  cannot  be  good  morally. 
Whence  the  Things  to  be  done  or  avoided,  generally 
taken,  can  be  faid  an  immutable  Object  ;  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  Prudence  which  confiders  them,  is  truly  a  prac¬ 
tical  Science,  or  the  Ethick  itfclf,  which  teaches  what 
is  right,  and  what  is  wrong,  what  is  to  be  defired, 
and  what  is  to  be  rejected  ;  and  can  even  be  found  in 
thofe  \vho  make  no  Profcfiion  of  Honefty. 

But  if  thereby  the  particular  Prudence  is  underftood, 
i,  e.  that  Cardinal  Virtue,  whereof  we  treat  at  prefent, 
and  whereby  we  don’t  only  know  in  general,  what  Order 
preferibes  to  be  done,  but  likewife  conform  our  Ac¬ 
tions  to  that  Order,  prompted  to  it  by  our  conftant 
Love  for  Order,  which  is  foreign  to  a  Perfon  who 
makes  no  Profeffion  of  Probity  :  There  the  Term 
Science,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  ftridt  and  fcholaftick 
Senfe,  viz .  for  a  ftridb  and  evident  Knowledge  of 
1  hings,  immutable  by  their  Caufes  ;  but  in  a  wider 
Senfe,  viz.  for  the  Knowledge  of  that,  which  on 
every  Occafion  is  to  be  adled  or  avoided.  For  as  the 
particular  or  fpecial  Prudence,  which  diredbs  our  Will 
m  every  Adlion,  confiders  particular  Things,  it  may 
alio  be  called  the  Knowledge  of  Things  contingent, 
or  precarious  ;  becaufe  the  Change  of  Things,  and  of 
Crcum fiances,  muft  caufe  alfo  an  Alteration  in  our 
Actions.  And  in  this,  the  Prudence  agrees  with  Art , 
which  has  alfo  forObjedl  the  Things  contingent. 

i  widen  cc,  notwith Handing,  differs  from  Art,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Arijlotle,  in  that  this  is  employ’d  towards 
|  ^Operations,  and  that  towards  the  Aid  ions.  Befides, 
y  i  widen cc  a  Man  becomes  good  /imply,  and  by  Art 
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good  with  Addition,  viz.  a  good  Artift.  Whence  if 
any  Body,  knowing  and  willing  fins  againft:  Prudence ; 
he  is  called  very  bad  ;  but  if  an  Artift,  knowing  and 
willing  fins  againft  the  Rules  of  his  Art,  he  remains  a 
good  Artift;  becaufe  only  an  ignorant,  and  unex¬ 
perienced  Artift,  fins  againft  the  Rules,  of  his  Art; 
unwilling.  *  . 

We  commonly  reckon  after  Arijlotle ,  and  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  >  three  potential  Parts,  or  three  Offices  of  Pru¬ 
dence,  viz.  to  confult  well ,  to  judge  right ,  and  td 
reduce  into  Practice ,  what  has  been  judged  oi*  de¬ 
creed. 

St.  Thomas ,  2.  qiicejl.  48.  mentions  eight  integrant- 
Parts  of  Prudence,  and  has  taken  them  in  Part  froni 
Arijlotle ,  lib.  6.  Ethic,  c.  10, 11,  and  12.  in  Part  froni 
Tully,  lib.  2.  de  invent,  in  Part  from  Macrobius *  lib.  1; 
in  fomn.  Scipion.  c.  8.  or  alfo  from  St.  Augujlin, ,  lib.  83. 
qusett.  31.  where  he  has  tranferibed  Cicero  Word  -  for 
Word.  And  thofe  integrant  Parts  are  thefe.  Memory , 
Intelligence ,  Forefight ,  Reafon ,  Docility ,  Dexterity  (to 
which  muft  be  added  Sagacity)  Circumfpcttion, ;  and 
Caution. 

Therefore,  to  render  the  Prudence  perfect,  is  rieceft 
fary,  1.  Memory *  i.  e.  the  Remembrance  of  Things 
pall  2.  Intelligence ,  i.  e.  the  Knowledge  of  Things 
prefent.  3.  Forefight,  i.  e.  the  Prefence  of  Things 
to  come.  4.  Reafon ,  i.  e.  the  Facility  of  collecting 
what  is  to  be  done  from  the  Things  paft,  prefent;  and 
to  come.  5.  Docility ,  or  a  good  Dilpofition  of  Mind 
to  take  and  follow  the  Advice  and  Counfels  of  others; 

6.  Sagacity ,  and  Dexterity ,  i.  e.  an  eafy  Apprehehfion; 
and  Application  of  the  Means  conducive  to  die  End ; 
for  Sagacity  finds,  and  Dexterity  executes  happily; 

7.  Circumfpeftion ,  or  a  ferious  Confideration  of  all  the 
Circumftances.  8.  Caution ,  or  Care  or  Solicitude*  to 
avoid  all  that  could  be  an  Obftacle  to  the  Under¬ 
taking. 

The  Species  or  Kinds  of  Prudence ;  are  the  Prudence 
wherewith  we  govern  ourfelves,  and  the  Prudence 
wherewith  we  govern  others.  And  this  laft  Sort  of 
Prudence  is  again  divided  into  other  Kinds  ;  for  it  is 
either  c economical ,  whereby  a  Family  is  governed  *  of 
political,  whereby  a  City  or  Republick  is  governed  : 
But  thefe  Species  do  not  differ  among  themfelVes, 
with  Regard  to  their  Principles,  viz.  to  a  Mind  loving 
Order ;  but  only  with  Regard  to  the  Object  it  con¬ 
fiders  ;  and .  then  they  differ  only  with  regard  to  the 
material  Object,  viz.  with  regard  to  what  is  a<5ted  in 
a  Family,  or  a  City*,  but  not  with  regard  to  the 
formal  Objc£ls  :  Therefore  thofe  A<5ts  ate  confider’d 
by  an  (economical  or  political  Prudence,  inafmueh  as 
they  arc  to  be  conformable  to  the  Rules  of  Honefty^ 
Whence  Arijlotle ,  lib.  6.  Ethic .  c.  8.  fays,  that  the 
Prudence  which  we  govern  ourfelves  with,  is  the  lame 
as  that  with  which  we  govern  others ;  Jet  it  be  either 
c economical ,  or  the  Govcrncfs  of  a  Family ;  or  political 
or  Dirc&refs  of  a  City  •,  or  mono t helical,  or  Conditrice 
of  Laws ;  or  dicajiical ,  or  Judge.  But  he  obferves, 
that  the  principal  Kind  of  Prudence,  is  that  where¬ 
with  we  confider  ourfelves,  and  all  that  belong  to  us. 

The  Vices  oppofite  to  Prudence*  wounds  it  either 
through  Excefs  or  Defcft. 

The  Vices  which  affeft  Prudence  through  Exccfs,  arc* 
1.  The  Prudence  of  the  Flcjh  ;  which  is  employ’d  in 
gratifying  our  fenfual  Appetites.  2.  A  too  great  Soli¬ 
citude  of  the  temporal  Goods  ;  which  proceeds  cither 
from  an  immoderate  Defire  of  poff effing  them,  or 
from  an  cxccffive  Fear  of  lofing  them.  3.  Fraud,  or 
Fincjfe,  or  Deceit ;  which  is  concerting  dnngefous  Mea- 
fures  to  deceive  others.  When  Deceit  con  fills  only  in 
Words,  it  is  call’d  Fincjfe  ;  and  Fraud,  when  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Fafts:  Though  ofmer  'Deceit  and  Fraud  aro 
indifferently  taken  for  one  and  the  fame  Tiling. 

The  Vices  oppofite  to  Prudence ,  proceed  very  often 
from  Ignorance;  and  therefore  maybe  generally  fly  I’d 
Want  of  Prudence:  Of  this  there  arc  l’evcral  Kinds; 
viz.  Precipitation,  Inconf deration ,  Iuconjlancy ,  and 
Negligence. 

Precipitation ,  is  a  Vice  whereby  any  011c  under¬ 
takes  foincdung  without  a  mature  Deliberation  >  and 
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this  is  oppoute  to  Confultation. 

Inconfideration ,  is  a  Vice,  whereby  a  Judgment  is 
given,  or  pronounced  without  the  leaft  Attention  to 
the  Means  ^  and  this  oppofite  to  a  good  Underftand- 
ing  or  Intelligence. 

Inconftancy ,  is  changing  one’s  Opinion,  on  any 
flight  or  frivolous  Account. 

Negligence ,  is  a  Want  of  Diligence,  or  Care  in  the 
Execution  of  our  Affairs. 

The  Term  Justice,  is  often  taken  in  a  wide 
Senfe,  viz.  for  San&ity,  or  the  Affemblage  of  all  forts 
of  Virtues :  Thus  it  is  ufed  in  the  facred  Scriptures, 
Mattb.  i.  19.  Jofeph  is  call’d  Juft,  i»  e.  eminent  in 
Sandity. 

The  firft  Kind  of  Juftice  is  commonly  call’d  Gene¬ 
ral  Juftice,  or  Legal  Juftice  j  which  contains  all  the 
Law,  and  all  the  other  Virtues  ♦,  according  to  Ari- 
Jiotle’s  Sentiment,  Lib .  5.  Ethic .  3.  where  he  quotes 
this  Verfe  of  Theognis : 

JuJlitia  in  fefe  virtutes  continet  ofnnes . 

But  tfcere  is  another  Sort  of  Juftice,  call’d  particular 
or  fpecial ,  which  is  that  meant  here,  and  the  fecond 
among  the  Cardinal  Virtues  :  And  what  is  properly 
call’d  the  diftributive  Juftice,  whereby  we  give  every 
one  his  own.  This  Juftice  is  defined  by  the  Emperor 
Juftinian ,  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Inftitutions  of  the 
Civil  Law,  or  Right :  Confta?is  &  perpetua  voluntas  jus 
fuum  cuiqiie  tribuendi ,  i.  e.  a  conftant  and  perpetual 
Will,  to  give  every  one  his  Due,  or  Right. 

Right ,  is  all  that’s  juft  and  equitable ;  or  what  is  a 
Medium  between  two  vicious  Extreams  :  Therefore, 
thofe  who  contend  or  difpute  for  fomething,  have  Re- 
courfe  to  a  Judge,  as  to  a  Divifor  or  Partitioner,  who 
divides  between  them  what  they  contend  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rules  of  Equity,  and  declares  what  Part 
belongs  to  every  one. 

Whence  it  may  be  inferr’d  that  the  Gallon ,  or  the 
Pain  of  the  Reciprocal ,  as  it  is  call’d  in  the  Lheodofian 
Codex ,  Lex  3.  was  not  properly  a  Right,  but  only  a 
Satisfaction  for  Damages  done.  For  there  is  no  Re¬ 
paration  made  of  the  Damage  done  to  a  Man  in 
breaking  one  of  his  Teeth,  by  breaking  likewife 
the  Tooth  of  the  Perfon  who  has  done  him  that  In¬ 
jury  ;  but  only  whereby  a  Punifhment  is  inflided  on 
the  culpable  :  Therefore  that  Lex  Palionis ,  mention’d 
by  the  Scripture,  Exod.  xxi.  24.  which  the  Law  of 
the  twelve  Tables  had  introduced  among  the  Romans , 
became  obfoletc  by  Degrees  *  for  the  Roman  Pretors 
permitted,  afterwards,  thofe  who  had  received  the 
Injury,  to  appreciate  it ;  that  the  Judge,  appointed  by 
the  Pretor,  fhould  fine  the  Offender  in  the  Sum  the 
Offended  had  been  pleas’d  to  value  his  Injury  at ;  or 
in  a  Iefs  Fine,  as  he  fhould  judge  more  proper. 

The  fpecial  Juftice ,  which  is  the  fecond  among  the 
Cardinal  Virtues,  is  divided  into  commutative ,  and  di- 
Jlributive ,  as  into  Species. 

The  commutative  Juftice ,  is  that  which  keeps  or 
maintains  an  Equality,  in  Commutations  of  Goods,  in 
Contrads  and  Covenants. 

The  diftributive  Juftice ,  is  that  which  diftributes 
Rewards,  or  Rccompencc,  according  to  the  Merit  and 
Condition  of  Pcrfons ;  and  when  it  inflids  any  Pu- 
nifhment,  according  to  the  Atrocity  of  the  Crime,  it 
is  call’d  vindictive. 

Both  eftablifh  a  certain  Equality  :  But  in  the  diftri¬ 
butive  Juftice ,  is  obferved  a  geometrical  Proportion  \ 
and  in  the  commutative ,  an  arithmetical  one .  For 
when  the  diftributive  Juftice  is  employ’d  in  diftributing 
Recompenccs,  or  iniliding  Punifhmcnts,  it  has  not 
•only  Regard  to  the  Merit,  Rccompencc,  or  to  the 
Pain,  but  likewife  compares  the  Pcrfons  ;  for  there 
is  to  be  the  fame  Difference  between  the  Pains,  or 
the  Rewards,  as  there  is  between  the  Pcrfons,  or  the 


and  has  noRegard  to  Perfons  or  to  any  other  r 
ltances.  So  that  as  much  as  the  Thi  i  Llrcidi. 
the  Commutation,  or  in  the  Contrad  ^  declu^  in 
much  muft  be  worth,  the  Price  given  f J  ;  » 
without  the  leaft  Regard  to  the  Perfons  fhing> 

“n".  te  ».  or,  ife; 
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fame,  as  much  one  Thing  exceeds  the  other 
muft  the  Price  of  that  one  Thing  furpafs  t  %  "wfc 
the  other.  r  L  ic 
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Therefore,  if  any  Body  negleds  to  nkr 
Medium  of  the  Regard,  in  the  djlributk, ,  S?  At 
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Its,  Lib.  5  Ethic,  c  u.  if  an  Injury  cw 
Pe±n  w„ho  15  w^‘ng  ?  To  which  1 1 


or 

wounds  the  Right  itfelf“  and  violates  tllen 

that  Right  is  eftablilhed  ;  unlefs  fome  Caf«  T  Wcby 
in  which  the  natural  Equity  perfuades  to  rri  y  en> 
the  Rigour  of  the  Law  ;  for  as  the  general  y  from 
not  forefee  all  particular  Cafes  ;  it  muft  be  r„  ■ 

temperated  by  the  natural  Equity.  Henre'Tl??’ 
Lib.  5.  Ethic,  c.  14.  teaches,  that  all  Thino^^'’f’ 
be  included  in  the  Law,  becaufe  of  the  infinite  v""ot 
of  human  Things  ;  for  .the  Rule  or  Law  0fi„  • 
Thing,  muft  be  infinite,  and  muft  be  applied 
•ferent  Manner,  according  as  the  different 

occur  ;  confulting  always  therein  the  Diftates  af® 
Reafon.  or 

Ariftotle  afks.  Lib .  5.  Ethic,  c. 
be  done  to  a 

fwer,  by  this  Diftinftion  ,  that  If  taken' 

for  aU  that  is  not  juft,  i.  e.  for  all  that  violates  the&A, 
or  offend  any  Body,  or  in  his  own  Perfon,  or 
Family,  or  in  his  Fortune ;  certainly  a  perfon  m  „ 

fuffer  an  Injury,  willingly,  v.g.  he  can  fuffer  to  be  ra 

ed  to  promote  or  procure  Juftice,  or  to  be  expoied 

to  fome  Difadvantages  for  the  Good  of  die  Peace  • 
And  likewife  a  Hulband  can  fuffer  the  Adulterv  of 
his  Wife,  or  through  an  Excefs  of  Stupidity,  or  for 
Lucre.  But  if  Injury  be  taken  for  Affront,  or  for  the 
Faft  which  really  offends  a  Perfon,  as  Ariftotle  feems 
to  take  it  here,  certainly  none  can  be  injured  snillMy 
becaufe  no  Body  can  love  Evil  as  Evil. 

Ariftotle  afks  alfo,  r.  15.  of  the  fame  Book,  if  it  be 
worfe  to  receive  an  Injury  than  to  do  it?  Which  Que- 
ftion  is  eafily  anfwered  :  For  he  who  does  an  Injury 
fins  againft  Juftice  ;  and  he  who  fuffers  an  Injury,  is 
free  from  Vice  and  In  juftice  -9  therefore  jt  is  better  to 
fuffer  an  Injury  than  to  do  it. 

There  are  two  integrant  Parts  oijujlke ,  viz.  to  ah- 
ftain  from  Evil ,  and  to  do  Good  j  becaufe  thofe  Parts 
are  requifite  for  a  perfed  Ad  of  Juftice.  But  though 
this  be  true*  thofe  Parts  are  better  reported  to  the  legal 
Juftice,  or  to  Virtue  in  general,  than  to  Juftice  taken 
in  a  ftrid  Senfe,  which  is  the  fecond  of  the  cardinal 
Virtues  •, .  fince  without  them  there  can  be  no  per  fed 
A6t  of  Virtue.  Which  Sentiment  is  not  very  different 
from  that  of  St.  Phomas :  But  as  the  other  Virtues, 
render  a  Man  perfeft  in  himfelf  and  for  himfclf,  and 
Juftice  be  only  to  another  \  the  fame  Doflor  believes 
that  it  belongs  to  Juftice,  in  a  more  particular  Manner, 
to  avoid  Evil,  and  to  do  Good. 

If  you  afk,  whether  it  be  always  true,  that  Jufc 
is  to  another  ?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  Juftice  is  always  to 
another ,  or  phyftcally ,  or  morally ;  it  is  to  another,  pty- 
fically ,  when  one  returns  to  another  what  belongs  to 
him  :  And  it  is  to  another  morally ,  when  he  cftablilhes 
a  Law  to  himfelf,  viz.  when  lie  abfolvcs  or  condemns 
himfelf ;  for  then  he  adls  two  Parts,  that  ol  Judge, 
and  of  Culpable :  Which  fuflices  to  call  it  10 
another . 

There  are,  according  to  St.  Phowas,  c.  2.  qutfft.  80. 
art .  1.  eight  potential  Parts  of  Juftice,  whereby  w 
performs  its  Operations,  as  if  they  were  fo  many  l' n* 
culcies  or  Organs,  viz.  Religion ,  Piety,  PefptP>  P'[ 

G race,  Vindication ,  Liberality ,  and  'V,c  [ 

they  add  Affability,  Wliich  are  nlmoft  all  taken  not 

,  the  fecond  Book  of  Cicero ,  dc  Invention .  , 

Merits  or  Dderts  \  and  therefore  as  much  as  a  Cap-  Religion  is  that  moral  Virtue,  which  renders  to iw 

tain  furpafTts  a  private  Soldier  in  Rank  or  Dignity,  the  Culte  due  to  him,  in  confeHlng  his  fupreme  1  o\yci 

and  Excellence,  That  Culte,  or  Worfhip,  is 
to  God,  or  inwardly,  i.  c.  by  Devotion  and  Ma  ><  . 

or  outwardly,  by  Adoration,  Vow s^c.  ^ut^c  ^ 


ib  much  greater  muft  be  his  Rccompencc,  when  they 
have  both  equally  done  a  brave  Ad  ion. 

But  the  commutative  Juftice  wants  a  per  fed  Equality, 
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•number  here,  that  our  Worfhipj  that  it  may  be 
renl  table  to  God,  muft  be  render’d  to  him  through 
yhs  Christ  our  Lord  •,  for  no  Body  can  be  faved  but 
^fthe  Chriftian  Religion. 

Piety ,  according  to  Cicero,  is  a  Virtue,  whereby  we 
cauit  ourfelves  of  our  Duties  to  our  Prince,  to  our 
Country,  to  our  Parents,  and  to  all  our  other  Relations. 
Piety  is  *  alfo  taken  among  Chriftians  for  Devotion. 

Refpeff,  from  the  lame  Tally,  is  that  Part  of  Ju- 
ilice,  whereby  Men  refped  and  reverence  thofe  who 
flre  above  them,  either  by  their  Age,  Wifdom,  Ho¬ 
nour,  or  Dignity.  i 

frutk,  or  as  fome  others  call  it  Veracity ,  is  a  moral 
Virtue,  whereby  we  take  Care  that  nothing  fhould  be 
faid  but  what  really  is,  has  been,  or  is  to  be. 

Grace ,  otherwife  Gratitude ,  is  that  which  contains 
the  Remembrance  of  paft  Services,  or  Kindnefies,  and 
the  Will  of  rewarding  them. 

Vindication ,  according  to  fully,  is  a  Virtue  whereby 
we  repel  the  Violence  and  Affronts  offered  to  us,  to 
ours  and  all  thofe  who  are  dear  to  us,  and  whereby  we 
punifh  Crimes.  But  though  every  one  can  hinder  him- 
ielf  and  his  Friends  from  being  injured  or  infulted  ; 
it  muft  be  obferved  with  St.  Thomas ,  2.  2.  qu*[t.  108. 
art.  1.  that  Vindication  is  not  licit,  but  to  thofe  only, 
who  are  placed  above  the  reft,  to  cor  red  the  Delin¬ 
quents,  or  at  leaft  reprimand  them,  to  procure,  or 
maintain  the  publick  Tranquility,  and  to  countenance 
juftice.  For  it  is  not  licit  for  a  private  Perfon  to  take 
Revenge  of  another,  though  Cicero  endeavours  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  Right  of  Nature  j  but  the  Apoftle  St.  Paul 
contradifts  him,  Epift.  Rom.  xx.  22. 

Liberality ,  is  defined  by  Ariftotle,  Lib .  4.  Ethic,  c.  1. 
a  Virtue  which  keeps  a  Medium  between  giving  and 
receiving  Money.  It  is  faid  to  differ  from  Benefi¬ 
cence,  in  that  Beneficence  confifts  in  the  Diftribution  of 
all  Sorts  of  Goods,  and  Liberality ,  only  in  that  of 
Money. 

Affability  is  a  Virtue,  whereby  we  ftudy  to  behave 
ourfelves  in  a  civil  Society,  with  that  Freedom  and 
Complaifance,  which  become  us ;  to  which  are  oppo- 
fed,  Infolence ,  Ilaughtinefs ,  and  Morofity. 

Ariftotle  defines  Amity ,  Lib.  8.  Ethic .  c.  2.  an  open 
mutual  Benevolence,  founded  on  fome  Good,  either 
profitable,  agreeable,  or  honeft  •,  but  that  only  which 
is  founded  on  the  honeft  Good,  deferves  that  Appella¬ 
tion,  becaufe  it  is  a  Part  of  Juftice  whereby  we  return 
Love  for  Love.  Therefore,  when  according  to  the 
Rules  of  Juftice,  we  return  Love  for  Love,  we  do  not 
love  our  Friends  only  to  plcale  ourfelves,  but  likewife 
to  plcafe  and  oblige  them.  But  thofe  who  confider 
but  their  own  Profit  in  Friendfhip,  are  not  Friends  to 
others,  but  only  confult  their  own  Convcnicncy. 
For  it  is  not  loving  our  Friends  fincerely,  to  take  fo 
much  Pleafure  in  their  Company  or  Convcrfation,  as 
not  to  leave  them  even  a  Moment  free,  to  mind  their 
own  private  Affairs,  but  only  confulting  our  own  Sa- 
fisfiuftion,  and  make  others  fervily  fubfervient  to  it  •, 
for  we  are  not  only  to  confider  Plcallire  and  Profit  in 
Friendfhip,  though  both  agree  very  well  with  it,  but 
Honcfty,  whereby  Friendfhip  is  made  a  Part  of  Juftice, 
and  is  rais’d  to  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  muft  take  the 
fu'll  Place  in  it. 

The  Vice  generally  oppofed  to  Juftice,  is  Injufticc, 
and  which  can  offend  juftice  in  different  Manners, 
riz.  cither  thro*  Excefs  or  Defied,  tho*  in  both  it  retains 
the  Name  of  Injufticc. 

Therefore,  1.  The  dftributive  Juftice  can  be  of¬ 
fended  through  Deleft,  cither  in  the  Diftribution  of 
ftccompenccs,  or  of  Pains*  for  if  a  Prince  grants  more 
Honour,  more  Glory,  and  greater  Rccompences  to  a 
ferhm  than  he  really  deferves,  he  fins,  thro*  Excefs  * 
h  kls,  thro*  Dcfcft.  Likewife,  when  greater  Punifli- 
nicnts  are  in flifted  on  the  Guilty,  than  their  Crime 
deferves,  the  Excefs  is  in  the  Matter  of  the  vindictive 
juftice,  and  is  called  Cruelty  *  if  the  Punifhment  is 
lm,ch  more  lefs  than  the  Crime,  it  is  a  Deficit,  or  a 
100  great  Indulgency. 

a*  fiwefs  and  Deficit,  have  Place  in  the  Matter  of 
initiative  Juftice,  v.  g.  when  ibmething  is  fold  or 


bought  too  dear,  or  when  in  Commutation  of  Goods; 
fomething  is  given  or  received  befides  the  Principal; 
Juftice  is  offended  through  Excefs ;  if  lefs  is  paid  than 
received,  then  we  deviate  from  Juftice,  through  De¬ 
fied.  Whence  Juftice  can  be  offended,  not  only  thro* 
Deficit ,  but  likewife,  through  Excefs ,  with  Regard 
to  its  Matter,  or  as  they  call  it,  its  material 
Objeft. 

But  however,  Excefs  is  not  always  a  Vice,  with  Re- 
fpeft  to  Juftice,  v.  g.  when  a  rich  Man,  in  an  urgent 
Neceffity,  has  borrowed  fomething  from  one  lefs  rich; 
he  can,  in  Gratification,  return  more  than  he  has  bor¬ 
rowed  *  but  if  he  becomes  prodigal  in  returning,  i .  e. 
if  he  returns  much  more  than  he  has  received,  he  of¬ 
fends,  it  is  true,  againft  Liberality,  but  not  againft  Ju-, 
ftice,  no  otherwife  than  Liberality  is  a  potential  Part  of 
Juftice. 

Fortitude ,  is  defin’d  by  Ariftotle,  Lib.  3.  Ethic,  c.  9. 
A  Mediocrity  or  Medium ,  between  Temerity  and  Fear ; 
it  can  alfo  be  defin’d,  A  Virtue  between  Temerity 
and  Fear,  in  the  Dangers  our  Reafio?i  commands  us  to  en¬ 
counter ,  or  in  fiupporting  with  Conftancy ,  the  Adverfiitiesi 
Therefore,  the  material  Subjeft  of  Fortitude ,  are  the 
Perils  we  are  to  encounter,  when  our  Reafon  requires 
it,  v.  g.  in  a  juft  War,  undertaken  in  the  Defence  of 
Religion,  of  our  Prince,  or  of  our  Country ;  or  the 
Adverlities,  which  are  either  to  be  repelled  where  they 
affail,  or  fupported  widi  Conftancy. 

Therefore  there  arc  two  oppoftte  Afts  in  Fortitude ; 
viz.  to  encounter,  or  admit  the  Peril  when  it  is  proper  j 
and  fiupport ,  or  fuffer  with  an  heroical  Conftancy,  the 
greateft  Adverlities  *,  both  Afts  muft  be  entirely  di- 
refted  by  right  Reafon,  or  the  Love  of  Order.  For 
we  are  not  to  attempt  any  Thing  with  a  too  great 
Temerity,  nor  fear  it  without  Reafon.  But  a  brave 
Man  muft  be  always  in  a  certain  Medium  between  Te¬ 
merity  and  Fear. 

St.  Thomas,  2.  2.  qua  It.  128.  art \  1.  is  of  Opinion, 
that  Fortitude  has  no  potential  Parts  or  Species,  be¬ 
caufe  confin’d  within  too  narrow  Limits  *,  though  he 
reckons,  at  the  fame  Time,  four  integrant  Parts  of 
Fortitude ,  which  can  be  called  potential,  viz.  Confi¬ 
dence,  Magnificency  ,  Patience,  and  Per  fever ance. 
Which  Tullius  remembers  .alfo.  Lib.  2.  de  invent,  of 
thefe.  Confidence  and  Magnificency ,  regard  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Aggreffion,  and  Patience  and  Per  fever  ance, 
the  Aft:  of  Supporting  ;  though  evciy  one  of  them 
feems  to  be  agreeable  to  both  Afts. 

Therefore,  Confidence  can  be  defin’d  that  Part  of 
Fortitude,  whereby  the  Mind  imagines,  that  it  can  un¬ 
dertake  and  fupport  the  mod  difficult  Tilings,  where; 
and  when  it  is  proper.  But  if  thofe  thorny  and  ardu¬ 
ous  Things  are  not  common,  and  not  to  be  underta¬ 
ken  by  ordinary  Afts,  then  they  become  the  Objeft 
of  Magnanimity,  which  differs  both  in  Name  and  Ef- 
feft  from  Fortitude. 

Magnificency,  according  to  Tally,  is  the  Execution 
of  great  and  pompous  Things,  which  if  it  confifts 
in  Expenccs,  has  a  very  ftrift  Conncftion  witii  Li- 

P  alienee,  or  Conftancy,  is  a  Virtue  whereby  our 
Mind  is  fuftained,  and  ftrengthened  in  Adverfities. 

Pcrfeverance,  is  a  firm  Resolution  in  what  we  have 
once  determined,  if  it  be  either  to  attack,  defend,  or 
fupport. 

It  is  afkcd,  in  this  Place,  if  it  be  more  noble,  and 
more  courageous,  to  fuftain,  or  defend,  than  to  attack? 
It  is  the  common  Opinion,  that  Fortitude  appears  with 
a  greater  Luftre  in  defending,  than  in  attacking  *  for 
he  who  attacks  to  fight,  fights  him  whom  lie  confidcrs 
as  inferior  to  him,  whence  his  Temerity  is  only  to  be 
moderated  *  but  he  who  fuftains  the  Impetuollty  of  an¬ 
other,  fights  with  him  whom  he  looks  upon  as  fqpe- 
rior  and  ftrongcr  *  therefore  lie  muft  conquer  Fear, 
which  is  the  greateft  Difficulty,  and  consequently  a 
greater,  and  longer  Habit  of  Fortitude,  or  Courage. 

It  is  afkcd,  befides,  if  Fortitude  appears  better  in 
fudden  Things,  than  in  thofe  which  are  forefeen  ?  Sc* 
Thomas  anfwers  in  the  Affirmative,  becaufe  in  fudden 
Dangers  we  muft  have  a  long' Habit  of  Fortitude,  and 
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'eiy  well  confirmed,  fince  there  is  no  Time  allowed 
for  Deliberation,  nor  to  prepare  one’s  felf. 

It  is  afked,  thirdly,  if  to  kill  one’s  felf,  be  an  Atft 
Of  Fortitude,  or  Courage?  All  fenfible  Men,  anfwet 
a  gain  ft  the  Stoicks ,  that  it  is  not  a  Man  of  Courage 
who  kills  himfelf,  but  a  Madman,  and  a  Coward  *, 
who  does  it  through  Vain- glory,  or  becaufe  he  cannot 
fupport  padently  the  Lofs  of  his  Fortune,  or  fome  o- 
ther  Incommodity.  Therefore,  St.  Auguftin,  Lib.  19. 
de  civitat.  Dei*  c.  4.  I  ajk,  lays  he,  if  Cato  killed  him¬ 
felf  through  an  Excefs  of  Patience ,  or  rather  of  Impa¬ 
tience  ?  For  he  had  not  done  it ,  if  he  had  not  bore  impa¬ 
tiently  the  Vidory  of  Caefar  ?  Where  is  the  Courage  ?  in¬ 
deed  he  furrendered  *,  indeed  he  was  conquered ,  &c.  And 
lower,  thofe  Evils  muff  be  very  great ,  which  make  For¬ 
titude ,  or  Courage  a  Murderer ;  mull  that  then  be  ft  ill  cal¬ 
led  Fortitude ,  which  is  conquered  by  thofe  Evils ,  and 
which  inftead  of  governing  and  protecting  a  Man ,  as  a 
Virtue  ought  to  do ,  obliges  him ,  on  the  contrary ,  to  kill 
himfelf. 

O  ridiculous  Courage  !  O  pufillanimous  Fortitude  ! 
againft  which,  Nature  itfelf  revolts,  and  Religion  has 
Ihut  the  Gates  of  Heaven  :  O  inhuman  and  barbarous 
Folly,  condemned  by  right  Reafon,  and  punifhed  by 
the  Laws  of  all  Nations,  even  after  Death !  O  facrile- 
gious  Temerity,  to  wreft  from  the  Hands  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  a  Power  which  he  has  referved  to  himfelf, 
the  Difpofal  of  our  Life  5  and  pretend  to  a  Know¬ 
ledge,  peculiar  to  him  alone,  that  of  the  Hour  of  our 
Death! 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  rehearfe  here,  the  Vices  op- 
pofite  to  Fortitude,  fince  they  are  contained  in  its  De¬ 
finition.  For  Temerity  is  oppofed  to  it,  through  Ex- 
cefs ,  and  Fear  and  Cowardice,  through  Defed.  .  Thus 
Pride  and  Pufillanimity,  are  oppofed  to  Magnanimity, 
fays  Ariftotle ,  Lib.  4.  Ethic,  c.  9.  for  a  Man  muft  be 
intrepid,  but  not  mad,  as  the  Gauls,  who,  fays  Ari¬ 
ftotle  again.  Lib.  3.  Ethic,  c.  10.  were  afraid  neither 
of  Earthquakes,  nor  of  Tempefts. 

I  call  Temperance ,  with  Ariftotle ,  Lib.  3.  Ethic, 
c.  13.  A  Cardinal  Virtue  which  moderates  the  fenfual  Ap¬ 
petite,  efpe dally  in  the  T afte  and  T ad.  I  fay  efpecially 
in  the  Tafte  and  Tad,  or  Feeling  5  becaufe  all  thePlea- 
fures  we  are  fenfible  of  by  Means  of  the  other  Senfes  ; 
as  from  a  Pidlure,  by  the  Sight ,  from  Mufick,  by  the 
Hearing ,  and  from  Odours,  by  the  Smell ,  muft  be  re¬ 
ferred,  according  to  Ariftotle ,  and  St.  Thomas ,  feconda- 
rily  only,  and  not  primarily,  to  Temperance.  Hence 
Ariftotle  obferves,  Problem,  Sell.  2  8.  quell.  141.  art. 
4,  5.  that  the  Name  of  Intemperance ,  was  ufed  to  be 
attributed  only  to  thofe  Vices,  which  we  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Brutes.  For  Brutes  take  but  very  little 
Pleafure  by  Means  of  the  Sight,  Hearing,  and  Smell, 
but  a  great  deal  by  the  Tafte  and  Tad.  For  that  Rea¬ 
fon,  Men  who  indulge  their  Tafte  and  Tatft  beyond 
Mcafure,  or  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  are  com¬ 
monly  confidcrcd  as  Brutes,  like  Philoxenus ,  who 
wifhed  Nature  had  gave  him  the  Neck  of  a  Crane, 
that  he  could  have  tailed  longer  his  Victuals  and 
Drink. 

But  however,  the  Name  of  Temperance  is  often 
taken  in  a  wider  Scnfc,  viz.  for  that  Moderation  of 
the  Mind,  which  extends  to  all  the  Adtions  of  our 
Life.  Hence  St.  Augu/liu ,  I.ib.  de  worth.  Ecclef 
c.  1 9.  Therefore  the  whole  Office  of  Temperance,  fays 
he,  'is  to  dived  us  of  the  old  Man,  and  be  renewed  in 
Cod ,  i.  e.  to  defpife  all  the  Vanities  of  this  World,  and 
the  piblick  Honours  and  Praifcs ,  and  to  turn  all  our 
Lev  c  tow  at  -ds  the  d  iv  me  a  nd  i nv  iftblc  Th  ings .  But  it 
mull  be  conic  fled,  that  Temperance  is  oftener  taken 
in  the  Scnfe  of  Ariftotle ,  and  of  St.  Thomas , 

The  Species  or  Kinds  of  Temperance,  are  Ablli- 
nence,  Sobriety,  Challity,  and  Purity. . 

Abltincncc  is  imagined  to  con  fill  in  Eating,  and 
Sobriety  in  Drinking  i  Challity  is  to  abllain  from  all 
illicit  Plea  litres,  Purity  from  all  impudick  Sights  and 
Tadfc  or  Feeling  •„  but  there  are  three  Degrees  of  Cha¬ 
llity,  viz,  virginal,  conjugal,  and  of  viduity. 

Purity  is  derived  from  ptfdor,  and  Pudouris  a  Trou¬ 
ble  of  the  Mind,  occafioned  by  any  Thing  which  can 
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caufe  Shame.  There  was  &n  antient  Cuff 

the  Romans ,  in  which  their  Inteeritv  ^°ns> 

very  great  Luftre  5  for  when  they  fold^vf^  Wirh  a 

they  ufed  to  take  great  Care  that  their  R§m  S,avc> 

Challity  Ihould  be  fafe,  and  therefore  m  d  ^  0r 

gain  with  the  Buyer,  that  Ihe  Ihould  norV  a  Bar' 

tuted,  otherwife  Ihe  Ihould  be  free.  Wh  &  Pro^' 

the  Pad,  or  Contrail  of  Immiffton ,  or  Cabinet 

whereby  the  Vender  could  feize  and  *  ^  Lands  \ 

the  freed  Woman,  if  Ihe  had  been  awa? 

the  Buyer.  Foitituted  by 


If  we  believe  St.  Thomas ,  there  are  two  i 


Parts  of  Temperance,  viz.  Modefty  an/  uegraac 

He  calls  Modefty,  the  flying  from  all  that 
leal  Mark  of  Intemperance ;  and  takes  Honefrf  thc 
in  general,  for  the  Agreement  of  every  ffoorl  la  ^ 
right  Reafon,  but  more  particularly  in  as  mJ*.1 
chufes  what  appears  the  moft  honourable  in  t!,„ 
of  Temperance.  Therefore,  honeSi,  and  bomlfl 
in  this  Place,  figmfies  the  fame  Thine  •  ;n  7 
Senfe,  Tully  fays,  Lib .  1.  de  offic.  that  what  u  u  ^ 
able  is  honed ,  and  what  is  honed  honourable  UU)  ~ 

.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  exatfdy  the  Number  of  rh 
potential  Parts  of  Temperance.  The  firft  is  Couth 
which  refifts  the  Motions  of  the  Concupifcence  urn 
voking  to  Intemperance.  The  fecond  is  Humilh 
which  inclines  a  Man  to  confefs  ingenuoufly  his  Ini 
perfections.  The  third  is  Manfuetv.de ,  which  mode¬ 
rates  Wrath,  as  Clemency  does  Vengeance.  The 
fourth  is  Modefty,  which  keeps  in  dueOrder  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  Motions  of  the  Mind  ^  and  is  de¬ 
fined  by  Cicero,  Lib .  2.  de  Invent,  a  Virtue  wherch  an 
honeft  Pudqr  acquires  a  juft  and  permanent  Authority. 
The  fifth  is  Studioufnefs ,  which  confines  the  Delire  of 
Knowledge  within  juft  Limits.  The  fixth,  Urbanity 
which  regulates  our  Recreations  and  Diverfions.  The 
feventh,  Moderation ,  which  directs  us  in  the  Care  we 
take  of  our  Perfon. 

The  Vices  oppofite  to  Temperance,  are  either  thro9 
Excefs,  or  thro 9  Defed  5  but  feveral  of  them  have  no 
Name.  Therefore,  1.  Intemperance,  whereby  one 
abandons  himfelf  beyond  Meafure  to  the  Pleafures  of 
the  Tafte  and  Tad ,  is  oppofed  to  Temperance  thro’ 
Excefs,  and  thro’  Defedt ;  Infenfibility ,  when  the  fen¬ 
fual  Pleafures,  order’d  even  by  God  himfelf,  for  the 
Prefervation  of  human  Nature,  are  negie&ed  without 
Reafon.  2.  Gluttony,  Drunkennefs ,  Luxury,  and  Im¬ 
purity,  are  oppofed  thro’  Excefs ,  to  Abjline?ice,  So¬ 
briety,  Chaftity,  and  Purity  ;  and  thro’  Defect,  the 
Vices  which  have  no  Name.  3.  To  Moaejly,  and 
Honefty ,  are  oppofed  thro’  Excefs ,  Immodejty,  Impu¬ 
dence,  and  Turpitude  j  and  thro’  Dcfett,  the  Vices 
which  have  no  proper  Names.  4.  Incontinence  to 
Continence ,  Pride  to  Humility ,  Wrath  to  Manjuetiidc, 
Curiofity  to  Studioufnefs ,  Scurrility  to  Urbanity,  and 
Luxury  to  Parftmony,  are  repugnant  thro9  Excefs .  The 
Vices  oppos’d  to  them,  thro9  Defed ,  have  no  Name. 

From  the  Principles  heretofore  eftablifhed,  can  be 
deduced  certain  general  Rules,  whereby  all  human 
Aflions  may  be  diredled  towards  the  falutary  End  pro- 
pofed  to  all  Men.  Therefore  we  have  no  need  to  run 
through  all  the  different  Conditions  of  Men  ;  fince  the 


fame  Precepts  for  a  regular  Condudt  are  common  to 
all  without  Diftindlion,  though  notwithilanding  a  h 11 
Propos,  to  examine,  at  Jeaft  in  general,  the  dilkrent 
Duties  of  Men  j  becaufe  it  is  not  proper  that  a  Phuo- 
fopher  Ihould  be  ignorant  of  them.  Thofe  Duties  me 
either  of  a  Man  to  God,  and  to  himfelf  \  or  0!  a  Man 
to  other  Men,  either  with  regard  to  a  Family,  or  to  a 
Republick.  Which  different  Duties  arc  all  as  follows. 

It  feems  that  Man  was  formed  to  God’s  lnwgP>  an 
created  for  no  other  Reafon,  and  for  no  ochoi  'n  ? 
than  to  know  and  love  him  ;  and  to  obrain,  tuong 
means  of  a  religious  Worfhip,  the  Fruition  ol  t  ut 
vine  Object,  who  alone  can  render  him  truly  nai  l  /' 
Which  to  facilitate,  God  himfelf  has  iniulcd  w! 

him  an  immortal  Soul,  capable  of  Intelligence,  0 

ligion,  and  of  an  eternal  Felicity  j  fo  that  dioug  i 
viffblc  World  was  entirely  dellroy’d,  that  &01 
remain,  by  the  Condition  of  its  Nature,  a^va^ 


fame,  and  uncorruptible  ;  which  is  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  to  infpire  us  with  the  greateft  Sentiments  of 
Gratitude  for  that  fuprcme  and  eternal  Being,  who 
has  been  pleafed  to  diftinguifli  us  in  fo  particular  and 
excellent  a  Manner  from  the  reft  of  his  Creatures  *  and 
to  raile  our  Mind  from  the  Contemplation  of  our  own 
Excellency,  to  that  of  the  divine  Architect,  who  has 
made  us  his  Mafter-piece.  That  Contemplation  will 
foon  make  us  underftand  that  we  ought  to  love  him* 
with  all  the  Faculties  of  that  Soul  he  has  created  of  fo 
noble  and  fo  excellent  a  Nature  ;  and  modelize  all  the 
Actions  of  our  Life,  according  to  thofe  falutary  Rules 
which  in  his  great  Wifdom  he  has  eftablilhed  to  render 
them  agreeable  to  him  *  and  which  is  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  laborious,  but  rather  as  an  honourable 
Talk.  For  what  muft  we  be,  whofe  Vows  and 
Prayers  a  fupreme  and  immenfe  Being,  will  have 
the  Condefcenfion  to  hear  and  excufe?  Therefore  none 
but  thofe  who  forget  themfelves,  will  alfo  forget  fo 
much  Honour  done  to  them.  But  however,  if  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  Royal  Prophet,  Pfalm  xlix.  12.  Never thelefs, 
Man  being  in  Honour  abides  not :  He  is  like  the  Beafts 
tbatperifi .  Which  is  the  greateft  Punifhment  which  can 
be  inflicted  on  thofe  ungrateful  Men,  who  are  not  fen- 
fible  of  the  Advantages  of  their  Condition,  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  that  of  the  Brutes,  to  have  no  Tafte  but  for 
terreftrial  Things,  to  naufeate  the  celeftial,  and  refufe 
to  be  cured  of  the  Wound  they  do  not  feel. 

Therefore  we  muft  perfuade  ourfelves,  1.  That 
God  is  the  Principal  and  End  of  all  Things ;  that  his 
Power  is  diffufed  throughout  this  vaft  Univerfe.  And 
his  Wifdom  in  the  Government  and  Difpofition  of 
all  Things,  attains  powerfully  from  End  to  End ,  and 
difpofes  all  Things  with  Suavity  -,  that  all  that’s  done, 
may  be  done  with  a  juft  CEconomy  and  for  him. 
that  we  all  live,  move,  and  reft  in  him,  fo  that  he  can 
never  be  too  much  worfhipped  and  beloved  by  us, 
and  we  always  love  him  left  than  we  ought  to  do. 
Therefore  that  it  is  beneath  us,  who  profefs  Chriftiani- 
ty,  to  fix  our  Affections  on  the  Creatures,  otherwife 
than  on  tranfitory  Things,  which  vaniftiing  in  an  In- 
ftant,  deferve  but  the  leaft  of  our  Attention. 

2.  And  becaufe  the  Figure  of  this  World  paffes, 
and  we  have  but  one  efTential  Obligation,  which  is  to 
obferve  the  Law  of  God  ;  we  muft  learn  as  perfectly 
as  pofiible,  that  divine  Law,  make  it  the  SubjeCt  of 
our  moft  ferious  Meditations,  and  not  negleCt,  if 
pofiible,  even  the  leaft  Article  of  it.  Quid  enim ,  fays 
LaClantius,  in  Epitom.  c.  1.  tarn  jufturn  ad  aquitatem , 
tarn  piurn  ad  honor  m ,  tarn  iiecejfarium  ad  faint  m ,  quam 
I) cum  cognofcere  ut  patrem ,  venerari  tit  dominant,  ejuf 
que  legi  aut preeceptis  obtemperare?  i.  e.  What  is  more 
agreeable  to  Equity,  more  conform  to  Honour,  and 
more  necefiary  to  Salvation,  than  to  love  God  as  a  Fa¬ 
ther,  refpeCt  him  as  a  Lord,  and  obey  his  Law,  or 
Commandments  ? 

3.  But  we  muft  not  content  ourfelves  with  an  in¬ 
ward  Worfhip,  but  likewife  praCtifc  an  exterior  one, 
confiding  in  publick  Vows  and  Prayers,  in  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Faithful,  that  others  may  be  edified  by 
our  Example.  Coimus  in  cectum  &  congrcgationcm , 
fays  Tcrtullian,  Apologct.  c.  39.  ut  ad  Deum  quafi  tnanu 

fa  f/d  precat  ionibtis  ambiamus  or  antes.  Hac  vis  Deo 
grata  eft. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Prayer,  whereby  we  afk 
fomething  of  God,  we  muft  lerioufly  conlider  what 
and  from  whom  we  afk.  For  wc  arc  not  to  afk  God 
trifling  Things,  much  lefs  thofe  which  are  illicit  or 
unjuft ;  but  afk  only  thofe  which  can  be  accefiary  to 
our  Salvation.  For  Chriftians  muft  not  be  like  thofe 
Pagans  reprimanded  by  Perftus ,  Satyr.  2.  who  with  a 
°ud  Voice,  afkcd  Virtue  and  Sincerity,  to  be  praifed 
uy  thofe  who  heard  them  \  but  at  the  fame  Time, 
'vhifpcred  to  Heaven  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  en¬ 
rich  them  with  the  Spoils  of  otiicrs. 


•  *  . 

Hercule !  pupil! etmvc  utinam ,  quern  pr'oximus  hares 

Impello,  expungam  !  namque  elf  fcabiofus  SA  acri 

Bile  tnihet. 

_ 

Therefore  what  it  is  juft  we  fhould  afk  God*,  is  that 
which  can  be  advantageous  to  us  and  to  others,  viz,  d 
Mind  ready  to  execute  die  divine  Commandments,  ahd 
a  Will  inclined  to  do  Good  to  thofe  we  live  with; 

5.  We  muft  alfo  be  thankful  For  all  the  Benefits  or 
Favours  we  have  received  from  him :  And  the  belt 
Manner  to  fliew  our  Gratitude  on  thofe  Occafionsj  is 
to  fhew  always  the  fame  Equality  of  Mind*,  and  the 
fame  Tranquility,  either  in  Adverfity  or  Profperity  j 
for  God  does  not  love  lefs  thofe  he  is  pleafed  to  tempt 
by  Adverfity,  than  thofe  he  loads  with  temporal  Fa¬ 
vours. 

But  to  exprefs  all  we  have  laid  on  this  important 
SubjeCl  in  few  Words,  thefe  are  the  Chief  of  our  Du¬ 
ties  to  God,  that  nothing  may  be  capable  to  divert  us 
from  his  Direction,  and  the  Execution  of  his  Precepts  j 
that  whatever  may  be  our  Condition,  we  may  have 
Recourfe  to  him  as  to  our  Father,  and  piit  our  whole 
Confidence  in  him.  For  we  muft  behave  in  fuch  a 
Manner  that  we  may  attribute  to  ourfelves  thefe 
Words  of  the  Apoftle  St.  Paul ,  Epift .  Rom.  viii.  35. 
Who  Jhall  feparate  ns  from  the  Love  of  Chrift  ?  Jhall 
Tribulation ,  or  Diftrefs ,  or  Perfection ,  or  Famine,  or 
Nakednefs,  or  Peril,  or  Sword  ?  And  afterwards  con¬ 
clude  with  him  in  this  Manner.'  Neither  Death,  nbr 
Life,  nor  Angels,  nor  Principalities,  nor  Powers ,  nor 
Things  prefent,  nor  Things  to  come ,  nor  Height,  nor 
Depth ,  nor  any  other  Creature,  Jhall  be  able  to  feparate 
us  from  the  Love  of  God  which  is  in  Chrift  Jefiis  our 
Lord. 

% 

From  the  Love  of  God  we*ll  pals  to  the  DileCtion 
of  our  Neighbours :  For  none  is  nearer  to  us  than  our 
felves.  Hence  this  common  ProVerb,  Charity  begins 
at  home  *,  which  notwithftanding  muft  not  be  under- 
ftood,  as  if  one  was  commanded  to  prefer  his  owri 
temporal  and  private  Utility,  to  that  of  others  ;  for 
that  is  the  EfFeCt  of  Self-Love  and  not  of  a  true  Cha¬ 
rity  •,  but  only  thole  Things  which  relate  to  our  eternal 
Felicity,  which  we  muft  prefer  to  all  other  Con fi dera¬ 
tions  :  Therefore  the  chief  Duty  of  a  Man  to  himfelf, 
is  to  take  Care  of  his  own  eternal  Felicity*  or  to  love 
himfelf  by  a  reafonable  and  juft  Motive. 

.  That  a  Man  may  love  himfelf  of  that  DileCtion 
which  is  utile  and  juft,  viz.  with  regard  to  an  everlaft- 
ing  Life,  he  muft  lay  apart  all  Superfluity  bf  Malice , 
and  keep  himfelf  unfpotted  from  the  World-,  according 
to  die  Apoftle  St.  James,  Epift.  i.  2 1 .  2  ;.  Whence  it  is 
necefiary  to  take  a  great  Care  to  moderate  all  the  Fa¬ 
culties  and  AffeCtions  of  our  Soul  j  for  as  no  Body  is 
born  without  Imperfections,  which  incline  us  to  Evil, 
we  muft  endeavour,  if  not  to  root  out  entirely  thofe 
depraved  Inclinations,  at  leaft  to  keep  them  in  due 
Order,  and  under  the  Direction  of  our  Reafon. 

And,  1.  With  regard  to  our  Body,  it  muft  be  fed 
with  necefiary  but  not  fuperfluous  Aliments,  that  we 
may  neither  fall  under  its  Burthen,  nor  revolt  againft 
the  Spirit ;  Wine,  efpecially,  muft  be  ufed  with  Par- 
fimony,  for  when  it  gives  its  Colour  in  the  Cup  (lay 4 
Solomon ,  Prov.  xxiii.  30,  31.)  when  it  moves  itfelf  a- 
right :  At  the  l a  It  it  bites  like  a  Serpent ,  and  ftings  like 
an  Adder .  Therefore  we  muft  not  confult  in  our 
Meals  how  to  pleafe  our  Palate,  or  to  indulge  Glut¬ 
tony,  but  to  take  the  moderate  RcfeCtion  Which  Na¬ 
ture  requires. 

2.  We  ought  not  to  be  Idolaters  of  our  Body,  nor 
break  it  by  Idlcnefs ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  llrengthcn 
it  by  Excrcifc  and  Labour :  For  there  is  nothing  more 
prejudicial  to  it  than  to  indulge  it  in  Luxury  and  In¬ 
dolence,  which  not  only  weakens  and  corrupts  it,  but 
likewife  proves  contagious  to  the  Soul,  and  plunges 
it  into  all  Sorts  of  Irregularities  and  Vices. 
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Mens  bona,  famafidcs  •,  hac  dare  Sft  ut  audiat  hojpest 
lUaftbi  httrorfum,  &  fublingua  immur mural ,  $  ft 
Ebullit  patrui  pr<c  durum  funus !  &  0  Ji 
Sub  raftro  crepit  argenti  mi  hi  ftria  dextro 


Odd  ft  to  lias,  per  hr c  Cupidinis  arcus , 

Contempt rtquc  jaccnt ,  fc?  fine  luce  faces. 

Therefore  wc  may  very  well  lay,  that  a  Man  who 

lives 
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lives  in  Indolence,  and  Inaftion,  learns  how  to  aft  ill ; 
and  through  his  Indolence  falls  of  Neceffity  into  all 
Sorts  of  Debaucheries ;  whereby  he  is  fo  weaken’d  and 
enervated,  as  to  be  almoft  impoffible  for  him,  after¬ 
wards,  to  reaffume  a  manly  Mind  ;  which  renders  him 
incapable  of  learning  any  Thing  proper  to  adorn  his 
Soul,  or  of  any  Offices  or  Polls,  either  in  the  Cabinet, 
or  the  Army,  or  the  Judicature,  &c.  fo  that  he  is 
forc’d  to  lead  an  infamous  Life  with  the  greatell  Re¬ 
probates,  till  at  laft  he  changes  it  for  an  obfcure  and 
ignominious  Death. 

3.  To  ufe  the  Terms  of  the  Scripture,  we  mull 
put  a  Guard  to  our  Senfes ;  fince  what  enters  through 
our  Ears,  or  Eyes,  makes  often  fo  great  an  Impreffion 
on  our  Mind,  as  to  excite  its  Affeftions  beyond  Mea- 
fure,  as  to  be  ahnoll  impoffible  afterwards  to  conquer 
them  when  we  pleafe :  To  which  Youth  are  more 
fubjeft  than  Perfons  advanced  in  Years,  who,  by  a 
long  Experience  of  the  World,  have  learn’d  how  to 
be  upon  their  Guard.  Whence  Juvenal ,  Satyr.  14. 

Nil  diflu  fee  dim  vifuqiie  hac  Itmina  tangat , 

Intra  qua  pier  eft. 

4.  We  mull,  befides,  endeavour  to  adorn  our  Soul 
with  Virtue  and  Knowledge  *,  that  with  their  Afllft- 
ance  it  may,  with  a  greater  Facility,  govern  herlelf, 
and  the  Body  which  is  under  her  Command.  Tho’ 
we  ought  to  have  Regard  to  every  one’s  Condition  ; 
for  they  do  not  all  become  every  Condition  indiffe¬ 
rently.  Since  other  mud  be  the  Study  of  a  Merchant, 
other  that  of  a  Judge,  and  other  that  of  an  Artifan  : 
But  however,  they  mud  all  obferve  that  juft  Medium, 
which  is  fo  very  agreeable  to  Virtue.  Thole  are  the 
happiell,  whom  the  divine  Providence  has  deftin’d  to 
the  Study  of  the  liberal  Difciplines  ;  for  they  know 
better,  not  only  their  own  Duties,  but  likewife  rhofe 
of  others  5  which  Knowledge  renders  them,  at  the 
fame  Time,  much  lefs  excufable,  if  they  negleft  their 
Duties. 

5.  It  is  impoffible  to  deferibe  every  one  of  the  Du¬ 
ties  of  a  Man  to  hinifelf,  fince  they  are  different  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Difference  of  Perfons  :  But  however, 
thefe  general  Rules  may  be  preferibed ;  that  there  is  a 
certain  Medium,  or  Subordination,  to  be  obferved, 
either  in  the  Judgment  which  every  Body  forms  of 
himfelf ;  or  in  his  external  Gcftures  or  Motions  ;  or  in 
his  outward  Apparel  ;  or  in  his  Table  and  Equipage. 
For  as  Juvenal  lays.  Satyr.  1 1 . 

Nofcenda  eft  men  fur  a  fui ,  fpeftandaqtte.  rebus 
In  fummis  minimi fque :  etiam  cum  pifeis  emetur , 

Ne  multiim  capias ,  cum  fit  tibi  gobio  tantum 
In  loculi s. 

Therefore  wc  are  not  to  live  cither  with  more  Splen¬ 
dour,  or  with  a  greater  Parfimony  ;  but  every  one 
mull  have  Regard  to  his  Birth,  Fortune,  and  Facul¬ 
ties  >  that  there  may  be  a  certain  Subordination,  in 
the  Houles,  Equipage,  and  Cloaths. 

ylurcam  quifqui:  mcdiocritatcm 
Diligit ,  tutus  caret  obfoleti 
S  or  dibits  tebli,  caret  invidendd  Y 
So  hr  tits  aula  ? 


Neither  arc  we  to  envy  thofc  who  live  in  a  more  ele¬ 
gant  Manner  than  we  do,  for  every  Condition  has 
both  its  At! vantages  and  Difficulties.  Whence  the 
Apollle  Sc.  Paul  wifely  admonilhes  us,  1  Cor.  vii.  20. 
that.mrv  Man  mu  ft  abide  in  the  fame  Calling  w  herein 
he  was  culled  ;  without  envying  that  of’  another. 

Therefore  thofc  act  with  Prudence,  who  finely  care¬ 
fully  all  that  belong  to  their  Vocation,  follow  if,  and 
remain  in  it.  But  that' Kind  of  Life,  to  love  what  be¬ 
comes  us  moll,  is  the  Work  of  Heaven,  and  not  a 
human  one.  And  the  Difficulty  is  Hill  greater,  when 
we  have  made  Choice  of  a  State  of  Life,  when  we 
were  too  young,  yet,  to  make  that  Choice  :  In  cuntc 
trim  ado lej'cen tidy  fays  Ciccro%  lib .  1.  de  ojjic ,  cum  in 


eft  maxima  imbecillilas  concilii ,  turn  id  fbi  nyr 
atatis  degenda  conftituil,  quod  maxime  adaZt&t*US 
qtie  ante  implicatur  aliqiw  certo  genere  ciirf„m 
qtidin  potuity  quod  optimum  ejfet  jndicare .  Th  f  * 
in  an  Affair  of  that  Importance,  we  are  firft  T*’ 
pi  ore  Heaven’s  Affiftance,  that  we  may  chufe  w°h  ^ 
more  convenient  ro  us,  and  more  agreeable  to  G 
And  afterwards  confuk  our  Friends,  not  everv  °d‘* 
but  thofe  only  we  know  to  have  a  greater  °ne'- 
Judgment,  Prudence,  and  Difcretion.  rc 

This  leads  ns  infenfibly  to  the  Confideration  f 

Man's  Duty  towards  his  Family ,  which  ylrifiotle  h,° ;  a 
feribed  in  two  Books,  and  which  is  call’d  CEco-^  •  ^ 
Doflrine.  The  firft  confifts  of  fix  Chapters 
he  fhews  the  Difference  between  the  CEcomnick  ^a 
Politick  ;  and  treats  of  the  different  Parts  of  a  Houf 
of  the  Manner  of  acquiring  Wealth,  of  the  coniu  C ! 
D.uties  of  Hufband  and  Wife,  Mailers  and  Sere¬ 
in  the  laft,  which  is  not  divided  into  Chapters,  is  V 
mofl  entirely  hiflorical,  where  he  deferibes  feveral  Forms 
of  the  CEconomick .  He  has  alfo  inferted  in  his  firft 
Book  of  Politicks ,  feveral  Things  relating  to  the  fame 
Subjeft ;  All  which  we  defign  to  confider,  as  far  as 
they  relate  to  Morality;  explaining  more  particularly 
Men’s  Duties  towards  a  Family  :  Which  Duties  are 
either  of  Perfons  engag’d  in  the  conjugal  State,  reci¬ 
procally  to  one  another,  or  of  Parents  and  Children 
or  of  Maflcrs  and  Servants.  Therefore,  1 

The  firft  and  mofl  natural  Society  is  that  call’d 
the  Conjugal  Stale  ;  the  chief  End  whereof  is  the 
Propagation  of  the  human  Race,  and  the  Education 
of  Children  ;  which  the  eafier  and  better  to  obtain,  a 
Man  ffiould  have  but  one  Wife,  and  a  Woman  but 
one  Hufband  ;  firft,  becaufe  God  created  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning  Adam  and  Eve ,  and  join’d  them  together. 
Secondly,  becaufe  a  juft  Harmony  and  mutual  Love 
ffiould  fubfift  between  Man  and  Wife ;  which  Love 
would  foon  be  divided,  and  perhaps  entirely  diffolved, 
if  a  Man  ffiould  have  feveral  Wives,  and  a  Woman 
feveral  Hufbands ;  which  would  be  the  Occafion  of 
frequent  Quarrels  and  Difputes. 

Which,  notwithftanding,  for  the  Increafe  of  the 
human  Race,  God  permitted  in  former  Ages,  that  a 
Man  ffiould  have  at  once  feveral  Wives,  but  never 
that  a  Woman  ffiould  have  feveral  Hu/bands  at  once : 
Thereby  we  may  eafiiy  underftand,  how  contrary  to 
the  Law  of  Nature,  was  the  Sentiment  of  Plato ,  who 
pretended  that  all  Things,  not  even  Wives  excepted, 
ffiould  be  in  common,  not  only  among  the  People, 
but  likewife  among  thofe  who  govern’d  them.  Which 
Sentiment  he  attempts  to  maintain  in  the  fifth  Book 
of  the  Republick.  For  as  Arijlotle  very  well  obferves, 
in  the  firft  Chapter  of  the  fecond  Book  of  Politicks, 
where  he  refutes  the  Sentiment  of  Plato,  ^  if  that  Com¬ 
munity  (not  of  Goods  only,  but  of  Wives  likewife) 
was  tolerated,  all  Things  would  be  in  Conlufion,  and 
no  Body  would  know  his  own  Progeny :  Whence 
there  would  be  continual  Room  for  Parricides,  luce  s, 
and  all  other  fuch  flagrant  Crimes,  while  all  1  lungs 

would  be  in  that  Confufion.  , 

Therefore,  the  conjugal  Society  between  Man  an 
Wife  ought  to  be  one;  and  it  mull  be  ccmcntec,  not 

only  by  a  mutual  Love,  but  likewife  by  a  11111  .° 

nour;  in  fuch  a  Manner,  however,  that  the  1  c 
fu b ieft  to  her  Hufband ;  fince  Jhc  receives  all 

Lai  lire  from  him.  IVe  raife  the  Wives  to  the  onl 
of  their  Hujbands,  fay  the  Emperors  Valenti  fan,  < 
doft  us,  and  Arc  a  dins.  Leg.  ultim.  Codic.de  \nco\$y 

ennoble,  them,  by  their  Race  - - hut  if  oftcnvMi  ' 

men  marry  Ilujbands  of  an  inferior  Rank,  t-'O  .  . 

be  deprived  of  their  firft  Dignity ,  and  be  t  a  ucu 

Condition  of  their  laft  I  hi f  and.  n.m«lnvcr 

But  notwithftanding  the  Power  of  a  H11  -  t|wt 
his  Wife  is  not  defpotick,  but  only  politic, 1,  ^ 

he  is  to  confider  her  as  his  Companion,  ‘  ^ 
Servant :  For  which  Reafon  the  Vs  ife  wajL  ^ 
traded  from  the  I  lead  or  the  Feet  of  the ,  '/()VC,r 
from  his  Side;  that  fhe  may  not  ufuip 
her  Hufband,  nor  be  confider’d  as  :1  1  '  the 

AriJhtU  fays,  Lib.  r.  Politic .  c.  a.  that  .  8^ 
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Barbarians  a  Wife  was  efteem’d  a  Servant  *  and  to 
p0or,  an  Ox  ferved  inftead  of  a  Servant,  or  was 

the  fame'as  a  Servant.  Hence  Hefiod : 

Sit i  donuts  in  primis,  uxorque  (A  taurus  drator. 

But  Ariftotle  is  of  another  Sentiment,  fince  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  a  perfed  Communion  between  a  Man  and  his 
Whe  5  and  admires  the  Providence  of  God,  Lib .  l. 
CEconom.  c.  3.  for  having  eftablifhed  the  Society  of 
Man  and  Wife  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that,  though  their 
Occupations  be  different,  they  notwithftanding  ad  fo 
as  to  confult  both  the  fame  End,  viz.  the  Good  of 
their  Family,  as  if  they  were  but  one  and  the  fame 
Perfon.  Therefore  God  has  formed  the  Man  aCtive, 
vigilant,  ftronger,  and  more  robuft,  that  he  may  be 
.capable  either  to  defend  the  Goods  he  has  acquired 
already,  or  to  acquire  them  and  bring  them  home ; 
and  the  Wife  weaker  and  timorous,  to  flay  at  home, 
to  ceconomife  the  Eftate  of  her  Hufband,  and  take 
Care  of  her  Children :  Hence  the  Name  Matrimony, 
as  Matris  munium7  i.  e.  the  Office  or  Occupation  of 
the  Mother,  which  is  to  bring  up  her  Children. 

Therefore,  as  a*  Wife  is  a  Companion  not  a  Servant, 
Ariftotle ,  lib .  1 .  CEconom.  c.  4.  forbids  a  Hufband  to 
maltreat  his  Wife;  though  at  the  fame  Time,  as 
Chief,  he  has  a  Right  to  chide  and  reprimand  her  : 
But  that  Right  has  been  wrefted  long  fince  by  our 
termagant  Wives  from  their  Hufbands ;  who  not  only 
have  ufurped  the  Right  of  Admonition,  but  likewile 
that  of  Correction  ;  applying  but  too  often  aftiva 
paflivisy  when  their  honeft  Hufbands  have  the  Pre- 
fumption  to  contradid  them  in  the  leaft  Thing,  or  to 
find  Fault  and  condemn  the  Irregularity  of  their  Con- 
dud.  I  know  fome  of  that  Charader,  for  whom  there 
fhould  be  fome  honourable  Place  of  Corredion,  if 
their  Mifbehaviour  proceeds  from  Impertinence,  and 
if  from  Madnefs,  fhould  be  fent  to  Bedlam. 

By  the  Law  of  Romulus ,  quoted  by  Pliny ,  Lib.  14. 
hill.  nat.  c.  13.  it  was  licit  for  a  Hufband  to  purtifh 
his  Wife  when  fine  was  drunk,  and  to  kill  her  when 
furprifed  in  Adultery.  There  is  fome  Appearance, 
that  this  Law  was  inferred  in  the  twelve  Tables,  fince 
it  had  been  in  Force  at  Rome  for  feveral  Ages,  under 
their  Kings.  To  this  fiicceeded  the  Law  Julia  of  the 
Adulterers ,  which  was  alfo  changed  by  the  Emperor 
Juftinian,  who  ordered  by  a  Conftitution,  that  a  Wo¬ 
man  furprifed  in  Adultery,  fhould  be  fent  into  a  Mona- 
ftery  to  be  whipp’d.  In  Mofes' s  Law,  both  the  Adul¬ 
terer,  and  Adulterefs,  were  put  to  Death. 

Ariftotle  advifes  a  Man,  who  wants  to  form  his  Wife 
to  his  Humour,  and  Manner  of  Living,  to  marry 
a  Maid,  or  a  Virgin,  according  to  this  Verfe  of 
Hcftod , 

lit  mores  doceas  pttlchros ,  tibi  virgo  fit  uxor. 

A  Wife  muft  neither  be  too  old  nor  too  young,  but 
of  an  Age  capable  to  govern  a  Family  ;  but  above  all 
Hie  fhould  be  of  an  irreproachable  Life,  and  ConduCt; 
and^  that  Man  is  a  Fool,  who  prefers  Beauty,  which 
piles  in  an  Inftant,  and  Riches,  to  Virtue  and  Merit. 
Whence  this  of  Plautus ,  in  Aulula^  all.  1 .  feen.  4. 

Dummodb  morata  reft  it  veniat ,  dot  at  a  ell  fatis. 

And  what  Horace  lays  of  the  Scythians ,  and  Geti9 
3.  carm.  Ode7  24. 

Dos  eft  magna  par cn turn 
Virtus7  metuens  alterius  viri 
Ccrto  fadere  Caftitas . 

Likewife,  the  Probity  and  Induftry  of  a  Man  is  to 
he  preferr’d  to  Fortune,  though  the  Goods  of  for  tune, 
specially  as  much  as  are  ncccfiary  to  defray  the  Ex¬ 
igences  ol  a  married  State,  are  not  to  be  neglected  ;  but 
jj.  ,  u  blind  Love,  or  Avarice,  feals  a  Con  trad*  of 

'it  rnia^C*  wc  mi1^  not  be  furprifed,  if  fuch  Marriage 

uiiturbed  with  Jars,  Quarrels,  and  DiJfcntions.  Be- 
80 


fides,  Houfe  and  Riches ?  fays  Solomon. ,  Prov.  xix.  44;' 
are  the  Inheritance  of  the  Fathers ,  and  a  prudent  Wife 
is  from  the  Lord  %  who  muft  always  be  conlulted  in  an 
Affair  of  fo  dangerous  a  Cohfequence  ;  for  in  my  O- 
pinion.  Death  is  preferable  to  the  Unhappinefs  of  mar¬ 
rying  fome  of  our  modem  Jilts,  who  make  of  their 
Houfe  an  anticipated  Hell ;  who,  without  the  leaft 
Confideration  for  their  Hufband  and  Children,  lavifh 
away  his  Subftance,  and  confine  him  at  laft,  for  the 
Remainder  of  his  Days,  in  a  dreadful  Dungeon  ;  who. 
have  ufurped  fo  tyrannical  a  Power  over  their  Hufband, 
that  he  appears  rather  as  a  Slave  in  his  own  Houfe, 
than  as  Mafter ;  and  fcarce  dare  to  open  his  Mouth, 
to  complain,  or  plead  in  his  own  Defence,  but  it  is 
inftantly  ffiut  by  the  clamorous  Infolence  of  the  Jilt  his 
Wife  ;  who  to  fupport  her  Extravagancy,  and  make 
her  foar  above  her  Sphere*  forces  often  her  Hufband 
to  lay  his  Honour,  Credit,  and  Reputation  at  Stake  j 
who  do  not  care  whence  the  Money  comes,  or  what 
Meafures  are  taken  to  get  it,  licit,  or  illicit,  provided 
fhe  has  it  when  ffie  wants  it ;  who  though  fhe  brought 
no  other  Portion  to  her  Hufband,  but  an  inexhauftible 
Stock  of  Impudence,  Ignorance,  and  Pride,  wants  all 
the  Attendance  of  a  Lady  of  Birth  and  Fortune,  and 
very  often  more  ;  who  fpend  their  \Vhole  Time .  in 
Idlenefs  and  Indolence,  her  whole  Occupation  confift- 
ing  in  confulting  every  Day,  how  to  put  their  Huf¬ 
bands  to  fome  new  Expences  for.  their  Drefs.  For  I 
don’t  fpeak  here  of  thofe  infamous  Wives,  who  aban-. 
don  themfelves  to  all  Sorts  of  Debaucheries ;  nor  of 
thofe  affefted  Prudes,  who  while  they  recommend  piib- 
lickly  Virtue  and  Modefty,  entertain  fecretly  the  moft 
criminal  Intrigues. 

How  happy  is  that  Man  who  finds  a  Wife  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Charader,  which  is  fo  fare  atprefent,  that  even 
one  in  Rags,  or  taken  from  following  a  Flock,  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  a  Jilt  with  an  immenfe  Fortune  ;  for  if  fhe 
brings  none,  fhe  foon  finds  the  Secret,  by  her  prudent. 
CEconomy,  to  fave  one  from  that  of  her  Hufhand, 
which  muft  be  more  welcome  to  him,  than  that 
brought  by  a  Jilt,  who  always  fpends  a  great  deal 
more  than  fhe  brings ;  and  the  more  particular  is, 
that  the  greateft  Jilts  are  always  Fortune-lefs. 

The  fecond  Society  of  Men,  is  that  of  Parents  and 
Children,  which  cannot  very  well  fubfift,  without  a 
mutual  Affiftance  among  them.  For  it  is  not  enough 
that  Parents  have  brought  Children  into  the  World, 
they  muft  alfo  provide  for  their  Subfiftence  and  Edu¬ 
cation;  and  Children,  in  their  Turn,  muft  honour, 
love,  and  afiift  their  Parents. 

Ariftotle  v/zs  of  Opinion,  Lib.  7. politic,  c.  16.  that 
Children  bom  deform’d,  or  mutilated,  were  to  be 
killed,  as  being  liable  to  become  burthenfpme  to  their 
Parents,  and  to  the  Republick  :  Likewife,  if  Women 
were  more  fruitful  than  the  Law  allowed,  an  Abor¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  procured,  before  the  Fcetus  is  anima¬ 
ted  ;  for  then  it  would  not  be  a  Murder,  fince  fuch 
Rcetus  is  not  yet  a  Child.  Biit  Nature  and  Huma¬ 
nity  abhor  this  extravagant  Opinion  of  Ariftotle  ;  for 
though  we  have  a  defpotick  Power  over  Beafts  and 
Plants,  we  have  no  Right  at  all  on  the  Life  of  Man. 
Befides,  as  the  Defign  of  the  divine  Providence, 
which  permits,  fometimes,  certain  DefeCls  in  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Things,  are  entirely  hid  from  us,  we  are  not 
to  oppofe  its  Decrees ;  but  all  Children  born,  let  them 
be  pcrfeCt  or  imperfcCt,  muft  be  received  and  kept. 
For  among  thofe  who  are  deform’d,  there  are  often 
fome  found  of  an  excellent  Genius,  and  are  a  great. 
Ornament  to  a  Republick. 

Therefore  no  Man  has  any  Right  on  the  Life  of  an¬ 
other  Man,  though  in  the  earlieft  Times  of  the  Roman 
Republick,  when  Men’s  Manners  were  not  yet  civili¬ 
zed,  the  Law  of  the  twelve  Tables,  granted  to  a 
Father  the  Power  of  Life  and  Death  on  his  own 
Children  ;  but  that  primitive  Ferocity  having  been,  in 
Proccfs  of  Time,  ban ilhed  from  the  Republick,  that 
Cruelty,  fo  contrary  to  Nature  itfclf,  was  mitigated, 
and  Fathers  were  forbidden  to  kill  their  Children  of 
their  own  private  Authority.  Therefore,  far  from  its 
being  licit  for  Parents  to  kill  their  Children,  they,  on 
1 1  I  the 
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the  contrary,  are  obliged  to  cherifh  them,  maintain 
them,  and  defend  them,  as  far  as  it  is  their  Power, 
from  all  Injuries. 

But  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  Detail  of  the  Ob¬ 
ligations  or  Duties  of  Parents  to  their  Children,  we’ll 
begin  by  the  Nutrition,  which  is  the  principal  Duty 
of  a  Mother,  which  Plutarch  advifes  in  his  Book  of  the 
Education  of  Children,  to  liickle  herfelf  her  own 
Children,  and  not  throw  them  to  other  Breafts,  which 
it  is  impoffible  fhould  be  fo  natural  to  them  :  For  by 
that  depraved  Cuftom,  the  Office  of  a  Mother,  which 
fhould  be  the  moft  charming  Office  under  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  feems  to  be  divided ,  not  to  fay  defpifed.  Befides, 
the  Body  of  the  Infant  which  at  its  firft  coming  into  the 
World,  appear’d  to  be  well  form’d  and  healthy,  as 
Phavorinus  fays.  Lib.  12.  nodi,  attic .  c.  1.  degenerates 
by  its  being  fed  with  ftrange  Milk.  The  fame  as  we 
fee  a  young  healthy  Plant  tranfplanted  into  another 
Place,  where  it  is  nourifhed  with  depraved  Juices, 
perifh.  For  it  is  not  fuppofed  that  Nature  fupplies 
a  Mother  with  fo  great  Abundance  of  Milk  at  that 
Time,  for  any  other  Reafon,  than  to  fuckle  her  own 
Children.  Add  to  this,  that  Mothers  who  thus  de- 
fert  their  Children,  and  give  them  to  other  Women  to 
nurfe,  weaken,  if  not  entirely  deftroy  that  natural 
Sympathy,  and  mutual  Love,  which  commonly  fub- 
fifts  between  Parents  and  their  Children. 

Secondly,  Parents  muft  take  a  particular  Care  of  the 
Education  of  their 'Children,  without  which,  their 
Conduct  would  be  more  like  that  of  Brutes  than  of 
Men.  Hence  Juvenal ,  Satyr  14. 

Gratum  ell  quod  Patrice  civem  populoque  dedifi /, 

Si  facts  ut  P atria  fit  idoneus ,  utilis  agris , 

Utilis  &  bellorum ,  &  paucis  rebus  agendis. 

Previoufly  to  any  other  Inftru&ion,  they  muft  infpire 
them,  as  well  by  Example,  as  by  Words,  with  De¬ 
votion  and  Love  for  the  fupreme  Being,  fupported 
with  a  fufficient  Knowledge  of  the  Divinity.  Whence 
Plutarch  obferves,  that  Plato  advifed  very  juftly, 
Nurfes,  to  abllain  from  Tinging  to  Children,  idle  and 
ridiculous  Fables,  which  often  contain  Things  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  divine  Majefty,  or  contrary  to  Reafon,  or 
good  Manners.  It  is  eafy  enough  to  propofe  to  Chil¬ 
dren,  Examples  of  Piety,  of  Courage,  or  of  any  o- 
thcr  Virtue,  taken  eitlier  from  facred  or  pro  fine  Au¬ 
thors  5  but,  firft,  Parents  muft  take  Care  not  to  con- 
trad  i<5t  their  Words  by  their  Actions,  and  engage  their 
Children  to  imitate  their  bad  Condudt :  As  Juvenal , 
Satyr  1 4.  reproaches  them : 

—  —  - - Bodies  imitandis , 

! Turpibus  ac  pravis  omnes  fumtts. 

Children  muft  be  inftmfted  in  thofe  Sciences,  which 
fuit  beft  their  Genius  and  Condition  ;  and  then  are  to 
be  treated,  neither  with  too  much  Severity,  nor  too 
much  Induigcncy,  or  Complaifance.  For  they  muft 
be  allowed  iome  Recreation,  or  Divcrfion,  but  it  muft 
be  honeft,  and  ufed  with  Moderation. 

But  if  the  Duties  of  Parents  are  fuch,  what  muft  be 
their  Children’s  Gratitude,  who  can  never  requite  to 
the  full  Value,  the  Obligations  they  owe  to  their 
Parents  ?  -For  whatever  Children  have,  except  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  obeying,  and  behaving  well  towards  them, 
they  have  received  from  them,  or  from  God  through 
their  Means.  Therefore  they  muft  love  them,  obey, 
and  honour  them,  afilft,  or  fuccour  them  in  their  Ca¬ 
lamities,  or  Infirmities,  not  only  according  to  die 
Dictates  of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  but  al fo  by  the  ex- 
prefs  Command  of  God,  Exod,  xx.  12.  Honour  thy 
Father  and  thy  Mother ,  that  thy  Days  way  be  long  up¬ 
on  the  Land ,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  give  lb  thee. 
Which  Command  is  confirmed  by  Chrift’s  Example, 
Luke  ii.  51.  And  be  went  down  with  than  and  came  to 
Nazareth ,  and  was  fnbjctl  to  them .  Therefore,  what 
muft  we  think  of  thofc  ungrateful  Children,  thofc 
Monfters  of  Nature,  who  forgetting  the  great  Obliga¬ 
tions  they  owe  to  their  Parents,  not  only  defpile 
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them,  but  too  often  ufe  them  in  the  moft  1 
Manner  ?  How  often  do  we  fee  Children  w.  art)aroi3s 
tune  has  beeen  pleafed  to  favour  more  than  For' 
done  their  Parents,  fcandaloufly  afhamed 
from  whom  they  have  received  their  Bein&  °  l^e 
whofe  Induftry,  and  indefatigable  Labour  -t0 

debted  in  Part,  for  that  chimerical  RadiancJ  a*.ln* 
dazzles  their  Eyes  fo  powerfully,  as  to  hmlll 
from  feeing  the  Source  they  are  fprung  from  ?  \rLm 

Scandal  to  Mankind  to  fee  thofe  poor  Parents  ^ 
to  appear  before  their  proud  Progeny  *  Ja- 
ffiould  difoblige  or  diigrace  them,  and 
force  them  to  do  it,  be  before  them,  in  the 
Pofture  of  the  moft  defpicable  Slave,  in  the  pr.r. 
of  an  infolent  Matter*  though  often  that  criminal 
duett  proceeds  from  the  extravagant  Ambition  of  p”" 
rents,  by  making  their  Children  greater  than  ruT 
felves,  for  which  they  juftly  deferve  fuch  Trca< men?"’ 
especially  when  they  have  been  ignorant  enough  to  * 
duce  themfelves  to  a  State  of  Indiaencv,  tonlwn 
End  ?  I  fay  they  juftly  deferve  t 

that  I  pretend  to  excufe  thereby,  the  Ingratitude  and 
Irjfolcnce  of  Children,  but  as  a  Puni/hment  from  He  - 
ven,  for  having  been  too  ambitious.  Prudent 
rents  referve  always  to  themfelves,  the  Power  0f 
claiming  from  their  Children  that  Refpeft,  which 
otherwife  they  would  not  be  perhaps  very  ready  to 
fhew  them.  For  while  Children  expeft  fometliing 
from  their  Parents,  they  are  afraid  to  difobji4 
them.  ° 

As  there  are  in  a  Family  feveral  Offices  or  Occupa¬ 
tions,  which  are  not  very  proper  for  Parent:  or  their 
Children,  they  are  obliged  to  have  Servants  to  dif- 
charge  them  •,  therefore  there  muft  be  a  certain  Society 
between  Matters  and  their  Servants,  for  the  good 
CEconomy  of  a  Family. 

This  Society  is  founded  on  two  Things,  viz.  on 
the  Authority  of  the  Matter,  to  command  what  is  to 
be  done  •,  and  the  Submiflion  of  the  Servants,  to  obey 
and  execute  thofe  Commands  5  and  fear ce  any  human 
Society  can  fubfift  without  thefe  two  Offices,  fince  a 
certain  Subordination  is  required  in  every  Society,  be¬ 
tween  Equals  and  JJnequals  *  and  confequendy  fume 
muft  command,  and  others  obey. 

Ariftotle  believes.  Lib.  1 .  Politic,  c.  5.  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Order  ettabli/hed  by  Nature,  thofeoughtto 
command,  who  have  a  greater  Share  of  Prudence  and 
Judgment  ;  and  thofc  obey,  who  are  ftronger  and 
more  robuft,  and  have  lefs  Judgment.  Therefore,  he 
fays,  that  fome  are  bom  for  Slavery,  or  Servitude, 

whereof  there  are  two  Kinds. 

The  firft  Kind  of  Servitude ,  is  taken  for  the  State 
or  Condition  of  a  Man,  which  forces  him  to  ferve  in 

Spite  of  himfelf,  another  who  has  acquired  a  certain 

Authority  over  him.  Which  Kind  of  Servt."^^  is  not 
natural,  fincc  all  Men  arc  bom  free,  and  MaiFrs  of 
themfelves,  no  Body  having  a  dcfpotick  Power  over 
them,  by  Nature,  but  God  him  fell ;  Specially  -1  wc 
confidcr  the  firft  Condition  ol  Man  beloie  )us  Picu- 
rication.  Therefore,  that  Kind  oi  Servitude,  is  re¬ 
fin’d  by  Floreniintts,  Lege  4.  dejlatii  homiman,  atom 
ftitution  of  the  Lazo  of  Nations,  whereby  a  Serf  on  is  fid 
under  the  Jurifditlion,  or  Power  of  another,  uyainjt  Ma¬ 
ture.  And  as  we  have  all  a  natural  Inclination  to  ou 
r  others,  the  Roman  Emperors  had  judg  *■  F° 
per,  to  put  fome  Limits  by  their  Conftitutions,  01  1 
dinanccs,  to  the  exorbitant  Power  which  Maltcjs  w 
u furped  over  their  Servants*,  as  we  read  it  111  the  \ 
Book  of  the  Inftitutions  ol  the  Roman  Civi  > 
Tit.  8.  where  the  Emperor  Juft  turn  fpcaks  rnns . 
at  prefent,  zoc  do  not  permit  any  of  our  Stayed J  0 
it  beyond  Meafure  over  their  Servants  \  Joj  0 
Lazo  of  the  divine  Antoninus,  he  who  Jhfd  ^ 
own  Servant 
kills  anothc 1 


it  over 


?  divine  Antoninus,  be  zow "  ;  , 

/,  ought  to  be  punijhed  as  fevered  ns  ■‘J. 

..  w  ^  P  Maids  Servant.  For  that  hfflpf 1 0 

been  ojked  by  the  Governors  of  Provinces ,  how  y  ‘  ^ 
to  behave  towards  Servants  who  took  Sanctumy 
pies,  or  near  the  Statues  of  Emperors,  he  coi  ^ 
than ,  if  the  Servants  had  been  bar ba row  yl‘  ’  *  e  ^ 

lige  the  Maficrs  to  fill  them  on  good  Conditions,  j  ^ 
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expedient  to  the  Repnhlick ,  /2w/  Jhouli  ahufe , 

tbofe  things  which  belong'd  to  them . 

This  Conduct  of  the  Emperor,  fhews  plainly,  that 
we  have  all  naturally  a  true  Senfe  of  Men  being  bom 
free  and  confequently  that  that  Servitude  is  not  natu¬ 
ral  ’which  is  oppofed  to  a  natural  Liberty  j  which, 
for  that  Reafon,  is  very  well  called  by  fome,  a  Servi¬ 
tude  of  Co  aft  ion* 

The  fecond  Kind  of  Servitude ,  is  called  of  Houfhold , 
or  Attendance ,  whereby  one  ferves  another,  or  is  of 
that  Quality  in  a  Family,  as  to  be  entirely  in  his 
power,  and  which  is  the  Condition  of  our  Servants  or 
Domefticks,  who  though  they  ferve  us,  remain  (till 
entire  Mailers  of  themfelves,  fo  as  to  be  at  Liberty  to 
leave  us  when  they  pleafe..  This  Sort  of  Servitude,  if 
we  believe  Ariftotle ,  is  entirely  natural ;  for  as  that 
perfect  Society,  for  which  Men  are  defigned  by  Na¬ 
ture,  cannot  fubfift  without  a  Subordination  between 
Equals  and  Unequals :  Hence  it  is  juft,  that  thofe  who 
are  born  inferiors,  i.  e.  as  Arifiotle  interprets  it,  who 
have  lefs  Underftanding,  and  a  narrower  Genius, 
ihould  obey  thofe  who  have  a  fuperior  one,  and  be  di¬ 
rected  by  them. 

If  it  Ihould  happen  that  any  Body  had  Servants  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  i.  e.  who  are  entirely  in  the  Power  of 
their  Mailer,  Arifiotle  commands,  Lib .  i .  CEconom. 
c.  5.  to  chufe  them  honell,  and  if  they  be  bad  to  kill 
them.  He  orders,  likewife,  that  they  Ihould  be  well 
fed,  but  intcrdidls  Wine  to  them  ;  and  is  of  Opinion, 
that  after  they  have  ferv’d  faithfully  a  certain  Time, 
they  Ihould  be  fet  at  Liberty. 

But  as  under  Chrfi ,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free ,  lays 
the  Apoflle  St.  Paul ,  Galai.  iii.  28.  that  Servitude, 
which  is  againft  Nature,  is  banifhed  from  the  Chriftian 
Church  whence  when  we  mention  Servants  among 
Chriftians,  we  underhand  thofe  who  are  at  their  own 
Difpofal,  and  not  thofe  who  have  entirely  loft  their 
Liberty.  In  that  Senfe,  we  apply  to  ourfelves  .what 
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the  Apoflle  fays  to  the  Coloffians ,  iv.  i:  Mafters  give 

tint 0  your  Servants  that  which  is  jufi  and ‘equal.  And 

it  is  juft  we  Ihould  give  them  Food,  and'*  their  Wages, 

there  is  befides  a  certain  Moderation,  as  well  in  the 

Work  we  exp e 61  from  them,  as  in  the  Punifhment 

they  are  to  be  chaftifed  with.  Therefore*  we  are 

not  to  ufe  them  cruelly,  or  refufe  them  their  Wages, 

which  is  a  Crime  which  cries  againft  us  to  Heaven ± 

Deiit.  xxxv.  15.  Laftly,  we  muft  alfo  take  Care  of 

their  Salvation,  according  to  the  Precept  of  the  Apo- 

ftle  St.  Paul,  Epift.  1  Pirn.  v.  8.  Put  if  any  provide  not 

for  his  own ,  and  efpecially  for  thofe  of  his  own  Houfe, , 

he  has  denied  the  Faith ,  and  is  worfe  than  an  In¬ 
fidel. 

But  the  Obligations  of  Mafters  to  their  Servants, 
and  the  Duties  of  Servants  to  their  Mafters,  are  com¬ 
ped  in  few  Words  in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Ephefians , 
vi.  5.  and  following.  Servants  be  obedient  to  them  that 
are  your  Mafters  according  to  the  Flejh ,  with  Fear  and 
Trembling ,  in  Singlenefs  of  your  Heart  as  unto  Chrift  ; 
not  with  Eye-Service ,  as  Men-Pleafers ,  but  as  the  Ser¬ 
vants  of  Chrift ,  doing  the  Will  of  God  from  the  Heart . 
With  good  IVill  doing  Service ,  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  to 
Men :  Knowing  that  whatfoever  good  Thing  any  Man 
doth ,  the  fame  fhall  he  receive  of  the  Lord ,  whether  he 

be  bond  or  free. - And  ye  Mafters ,  do  the  fame  Thing 

unto  them ,  forbearing  threatning ;  knowing  that  your 
Mafter  alfo  is  in  Heaven ,  ?ieither  is  there  refpeft  of  Per - 
fons  with  him. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  Societies  of  Men,  and  their 
principal  Offices  and  Obligations ;  it  remains  at  pre- 
fent  to  fpeak  of  Man’s  Duties  towards  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  which  I’ll  do  in  my  Treatife  of  Government , 
under  the  Letter  G,  and  which  will  be  a  very  compleat 
one  containing  all  the  different  Sorts  of  Govern -* 
went ,  and  the  Maxims  neceffary  to  render  every 
one  of  them  happy. 
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EUCHARIST,  Euchariftia ,  (in  Greek , 

which  literally  imports  Thankfgi- 
ving ;  being  formed  of  t v,  bene,  well,  and  ^a^r, 
gratia.  Thanks)  is  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Chrift,  under  the  Species,  or  Figure  of 
Bread  and  Wine. 

Note,  That  the  Do6lrine  of  the  Eucharift,  is  a  very 
great  Point  of  Controverfy  between  the  Catholicks 
and  Proteftants,  which  if  well  underftood  by  both, 
would  foon  be  determined  to  the  general  Satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  univerfal  Church,  and  to  the  Honour  of 
the  Chriftian  Name which  has  fuffered  much  by 
thofe  Controverfies :  But  that  Spirit  of  Divifion 
which  infpires  both  Parties,  makes  me  almoft  def- 
pnir  of  ever  feeing  that  fo  long  wifh’d  for  Rc-union, 
which  would  make  of  all  the  Chriftian  Sc6ls,  but 
one  Flock,  aqd  one  Sheep-fold,  under  the  Condu6t 
of  the  good  Shepherd  Jesus  Christ.  Though  I 
tlcfign  in  this  Treatife  to  contribute  all  I  can 
to  forward  that  Re-union  (if  it  was  a  Thing  ‘ 
practicable)  to  ftate  candidly  and  impartially, 
without  efpoufing  any  Party,  all  that  can  be 
laid  on  both  Sides  on  that  important  Subjcdl,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  authentick  and  original  Manufcripts, 
both  Greek  and  Latin  ;  leaving  my  unprejudiced 
Header,  to  judge  which  of  the  two  Parties  is  in  the 
Hight,  or  in  the  Wrong.  And  left  I  Ihould  be  nc- 
cufetl  of  telling  Romances,  PH  quote  whole  Pafiu- 
ges  as  they  are  found  in  the  Original,  and  join  a 
bteml  Tranflation  to  them. 

.  jjor  a  clearer  Intelligence  on  this  Siibjedt,  we  muft 
Swerve,  fir  ft,  that  the  Eucharift  is  acknowledged  a  • 
k  aciamcnt  by  all  Chriftian  Sc6ls,  and  that  a  Sacrament, 


is  a  Sign  vifible,  of  a  Thing  invifible ,  i.  e.  that  by  a  vifi 
ble  Sign  or  Figure,  is  fignified  what  is  meant  by  th 
Saci  ament,  viz.  the  Grace  of  God  for  our  Sanctification 
or  Juftification  :  The  Point  in  Controverfy,  with  Re 
gard  to  the  Eucharift ,  is  then  to  know,  if  to  receiv 
that  Grace,  we  muft  receive,  really  and  fubftantialJy 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  ;  or  ra 
ther  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  under  th* 
Species  or  Figure  of  Bread  and  Wine. 

1  he  Roman  Catholicks  anfwcr  in  the  Affirmative 
and  fupport  their  Sentiment  by  the  Authority  of  tin 
Scripture,  by  that  of  the  antient  Fathers  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Church,  and,  fay  they,  by  the  antien 
Belief  of  the  Univerfal  Church. 

I  he  Pafiagc9  of  Scripture  they  quote  in  Defence  0 
their  Belief,  arc,  firft  the  Vcrfes  51,  53,  54,  5S 

56.  of  the  6th  Chapter  of  the  Gofnel  of  St.  John 
And  the  Bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  Pleflo .  Verily,  ve¬ 
rily  I  fay  unto  you,  except  yc  eat  the  Flcfh  of  the  Son  0, 
Man ,  and  drink  his  Blood,  ye  have  no  Life  in  you 
JVhofo  eats  my  Fleflj,  and  drinks  my  Blood,-  has  eterna , 
Life.  For  my  Flesh  is  Meat  indeed,  and  my 
Blood  is  Drink  indeed.  lie  that  cats  my  Flcftj, 
and  drinks  my  Blood,  dwells  in  me,  and  I  in  him.  Se¬ 
condly,  the  Vcrfes  26,  27,  28.  of  the  Gofpel  of  St, 
Matthew ,  Jefus  took  Bread  and  blcjfcd  it,  and  brake  it. 
and  gave  it  to  the  Difciplcs,  andfaid ,  take  eat.  This  if 
my  Body.  And  he  took  the  Cup  and  gave  Thanks,  ana 
gave  it  to  them,  faying,  drink  ye  all  of  it ;  For  this  is 
my  Blood  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  is  fljcd  for  mam , 
fof  the  Remjffion  of  Sins. 

Thofe  who  deny  the  real  Prefence,  are  of  Opinion, 
that  thele  Paffages  of  the  Scripture,  are  to  be  Imder- 
ftood  in  a  figurative  Senfe,  according  to  this  Paffage 
of  Tcrtullian,  Lib.  4.  coni,  Marcioncm,  c.  40.  Ac - 

3  ccptum 


EU  C  HA  R  1ST. 


epttim  Pattern  &  difiribuftim  difcipulis ,  Corpus  ftium 
ilium  fecit :  hoc  eft  Corpus  meum  dicendo ,  id  eft,  figura 
Corporis  met,  i.  e.  He  made  the  Bread,  he  took  and 
diftributed  to  his  Difciples,  his  own  Body :  Saying, 
This  is  my  Body  $  that  is  to  fay,  the  Figure  of  my 
Body. 

To  this  the  Catholicks  anfwer.  That  it  is  in  vain  to 
have  Recourfe  to  a  figurative  Senfe,  when  the  literal 
fuffices ;  according  to  the  Rule  prefcribed  by  St.  Au- 
guftin,  lib.  de  Doftrin.  Chriftian.  c.  io.  C?  1 6.  which 
they  are  the  readier  to  believe,  fay  they,  becaufe  they 
cannot  imagine  that  the  Capernaites  could  have  been 
fcandalized  of  the  Difcourfe  of  Chrift,  if  he  had  pro- 
mifed  to  them  his  Flefh  to  eat,  and  his  Blood  to  drink, 
by  Faith  only,  and  not  by  the  Mouth.  And  therefore 
if  they  were  fcandalized,  it  follows  hence,  that  Chrift 
underftood  his  real  Body  and  Blood,  when  he  pro- 
mifed  them  his  Flefli  to  eat,  and  his  Blood  to  drink. 
That  as  he  fpoke  at  the  Time  of  the  Inftitution  of 
that  auguft  Sacrament  to  his  Difciples,  who  having 
not  been  yet  enlighten’d  by  the  Irradiation  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  were  yet  dull  of  Apprehenlion  and  igno¬ 
rant,  it  was  neceffary  he  fbould  expreis  himfelf,  on 
fo  important  a  Subjedt  as  this,  on  which  he  declared 
fo  often,  and  in  fuch  formal  Terms,  depended  their 
Salvation,  or  eternal  Felicity,  as  clearly  and  intelli¬ 
gibly  as  poflibly  *  that  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  Apoftle  underftood  thefe  Words,  This 
is  my  Body ,  this  is  my  Blood ,  (which  left  no  Room  for 
the  leaft  Ambiguity)  in  their  genuine  and  literal  Senfe ; 
fmee  they  did  not  afk  their  divine  Mafter  to  explain 
them  in  clearer  Terms,  as  they  ufed  to  do,  when  lie 
propofed  them  fome  Parables,  which  they  imagined 
repugnant  to  Reafon,  or  impoflible :  And  that  it 
would  be  injurious  to  Chrift’s  immenfe  Charity  and 
Goodnefs,  who  could  penetrate  the  inmoft  Receftes  of 
Man’s  Heart,  and  difeover  the  moft  hidden  of  his 
Thoughts,  to  fuppofe,  That  had  he  known  that  his 
Difciples  were  miftaken,  in  taking  in  a  literal  Senfe, 
Words  which  were  to  be  underftood  in  a  figurative 
one,  would  have  left  them  in  their  Ignorance,  fo  pre¬ 
judicial,  not  only  to  their  Salvation,  but  likewife  to 
that  of  all  thofe  they  lhould  be  lent  to  inftrud  in  his 
Religion,  after  his  Afcenfion  into  Heaven.  That  the 
Apoftles  themfelves,  confcious  of  his  Omnipotence, 
were  not  at  all  fhocked  at  his  telling  them,  that  he 
gave  them  his  Body  to  eat,  and  his  Blood  to  drink, 
whi'ch  otherwife  had  been  more  capable  to  excite  their 
carnal  Curiofity,  and  make  diem  wonder  how  fuch  a 
Thing  could  be  done,  fince  he  was  there  prefent  a- 
mong  them  j  while  he  was  enriching  them  with  fuch 
ineftimable  Gifts,  without  the  leaft  Change  or  Altera¬ 
tion  in  his  facred  Perfon,  than  any  of  the  other 
Things  he  had  heretofore  propofed  to  them,  even  the 
moft  incomprehenfible  :  And  that  that  folemn  Protc- 
ftation,  that  his  Flejh  was  Meat  indeed ,  and  bis  Blood 
Drink  indeed \  took  off  all  Doubts,  which  they  could 
have  entertained  on  that  Subjeft,  and  made  them 

convinced  of  the  Truth  thereof,  without  enquiring 
further.  ° 

As  to  the 
cannot  be 


Tertullian  lhould  have  put  then*  ♦ 
tfie  faid  Partide,  This,  and  not 

The  Roman  Catholicks  deny  the  p  *9  &dy 
°E™>  Tenullln  did  >°n ;  i 

Order  of  the  Words  of  Chrift ,°  "h° Ae 

fpeakmg  was  very  common  to  Tertulli  Manncr  of 
he  ufes  in  feveral  other  Places,  efpeciallv”’  a,nd  wll‘cli 
contra  Prox.  c.  29.  where  explaining  kL'p,  1  s  B°ok, 
I — L  1  n  1  .  _  ^  he  quotes  this"' ft  ^  who 


Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  Chap,  xv  °/  tlle  Hrft 
dead ;  and  fays,  Chriftus  mortuus  eft  id  ChriSi  is 
quod  milium  eft,  mortuum  oftendit  h  J  m“s  •  id 
Chrift  is  dead,  that  is  to  fay  anointed  •  '•  e' 

ointed,  fhews  him  dead,  that  is  to  fay  7>g  an- 
thofe  Particles,  that  is  to  fay  anointed  ...  That 

to  the  Particle  dead,  but  the  Particle  cL  related 

notwithftanding  thofe  Particles  are  not  nl^j  wtlich 
diately  after  the  Particle  ChriSi,  to  2  h  imme- 
ruption  of  the  Order  of  the  Apoftle's  Wo  H  ^  Inter' 
It  may  be  urged  farther,  that  if  jle  r.™' . 
Particle  this,  for  the  Bread,  there  is  no  cFF*  -the 
becaufe  the  Words  are  not  pronounced  accS™0'1’ 
the  Senfe  intended  by  Chrift  in  the  Words  d“S  t0 

It  is  anfwered  to  this,  that  Tertullian  does  n„f  • 
m  tiiat  Place  dogmatically,  the  legitimate  V  M  eiTO 

ufed  in  the  Confecration  of  Chrift’fSy  but  ”  ?.be 

only  the  Manner  whereby  is  made  the  ConverfiP 
the  Bread  into  Chrift’s-  Body.  rFon  oF 

Note,  That  inftcad  of  proceeding  to  give  the  i 
extradited  by  the  Catholicks  from  the Councih°f 
tient  Fathers,  and  the  antient  Belief  of  the  Ch'J  u 
in  Defence  of  their  Sentiments  of  the  red  pLF 
and  of  the  Tranfubftantiation  ;  I’U  content  gtg 
with  quoting  them,  when  I  lhall  want  them  to  an 
fwer  the  Objedtions  of  their  Adverfaries  j  and  in  the 
fame  Order  themfelves  employ  them,  to  prove  rhas 
their  Belief  on  that  Subjedt  is  not  a  modem  one  as 
the  Calvinifts  reproach  them.  And  as  they  main 
tain  that  that  Belief  is  of  the  antient  Church,  which 
they  endeavour  to  prove  by  Paffages  extrafted 
from  the  Fathers  who  have  lived  in  the  different 
Ages  of  the  Church  5  I’ll  examine  carefully,  if  rheir 
Pretenfion  is  juft. 


io  PafTiige  of  T crtullian,  they  fay,  that  it 
inferr’d  from  thofe  Words,  that  the  Eu- 


Some  of  thofe  they  call  Sacramcntarians,  object  to 
them,  that  till  the  fecond  Council  of  Nice,  no  Men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  real  Prefence  *,  and  others  pre¬ 
tend,  that  the  Doctrine  of  the  real  Prefence,  and  Tran¬ 
fubftantiation,  was  invented  by  Pafcbaftus ,  a  Monk 
who  lived  in  the  ninth  Century. 

To  this  the  Roman  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  even  in 
Berengarius* s  Time,  who  is  confidcred  as  the  Chief  of 
the  Sacramcntarians,  the  univerlal  Church  declared 
openly  againft  the  Belief  of  the  Calvinifts ,  in  con¬ 
demning  Bcrcngarius ,  in  a  great  Number  of  Councils 
of  France  and  Italy,  That  Bcrcngarius  himfclfabjurcd 
feveral  Times  his  Hcrefy,  and  according  to  William 
of  Malmeftmry ,  died  in  the  Cutholick  Faith.  That 
therefore  wc  fee,  in  the  Year  1053,  where  the  Jirft 
Council  of  Rome  was  aflembled  by  Pope  Leo  IX. 
againft  Berengarius ,  that  the  universal  Church  was 
united  in  the  Faith  which  the  Roman  Catholicks  pro- 
fefs. 


chariSt  is  only  the  Figure  of  Chrift’s  Body,  though  the 
cuchariftical  Species  can  be  faicl  a  Figure  and  Sign 
thereof  •,  that  therefore  thefe  Particles,  that  is  to  fay 
the  Figure  of  try  Body ,  are  not  related  to  thofe,  my 
Body,  nor  explicative  of  them,  fo  as  it  lhould  be  un- 
derftood  that  the  who k  Eucharist  is  a  Finite  •  but 

nVr,  rxi-Jif  t-r.A  fc1.  7}  i  ,  .  ,  P  »  lL  '-v.viv.u  cv.su  WIL11  JJtrCWdJ  UlS*  UI1UU  Uiv 

from  v/lnt  f  - Brcad  whjch  ca"  J*  inIcrr^  Fuller t,  Bifiiop  of  Chartres,  and  who  having  learned 

"termiab  tVJv  h!  yY)n  iL>  C,Tnt!1  f'JlaPCer  wf  >»  Germany ,  the  News  of  his  Opinions,  in  the  Year 

J  iron  tab  \  wheie  he  teaches,  that  Bread  in  the  Old  :..Umc 

Teftament  has  been  the  Figure  of  the  Body  of  Chrift- 

Io  that  thofe  Particles,  That's  to  fay  the  Figure  of  my 

Senfe  of  m  ^  ^  and  —  *  -  -  ~  lays  nc  . . 

the  Old  Tell  dm  rut  W/7f  ti^  /-C  tlISj.  wbich  in  are  feparated  from  the  Union  of  the  Church,  and  that 

Sh  v w  L  t  r?r  °S  ^  H°dh  h  at  y°n  bave  a  Do^htc  t0  tbc  Catbolick  ^  / / 

ptejuu  my  uody,\  z.  by  the  Confecration .  thr  R»,U,  t <mhirh  h  immolated 

I  o  this  the  Calvinifts  reply,  that  if  thefe  Particles, 

That  is  tv  fay,  arc  only  explicative  wf  the  Term  This, 


-  w 

From  thefc  general  Obfcrvations  they  proceed  to 
more  particular  Proofs  \  and  begin  by  Adehnauus ,  who 
was  educated  with  Berengarius ,  under  the  Conduft  of 
Fuller t ,  Bifiiop  of  Chartres ,  and  who  having  learned 
in  Germany ,  the  News  of  his  Opinions,  in  the  Year 
1035,  according  to  Cardinal  Baronins ,  informs  Beren¬ 
garius,  in  the  Letter  he  wrote  to  him  on  that  Subjecft, 
that  his  Sentiment  was  confidcred  as  manifdUy  here¬ 
tical  j  7/  is  rumoured  abroad ,  lays  he  to  him,  that  you 

T  A  i  ^  t  I  //  t  I \  (\  t 


the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  which  is  imm*- . 

every  Day,  thro *  the  whole  Earth ,  on  the  holy  Altar \ 

The  next  they  call  for  their  Advocate,  is  wS0' 

J  Biiliop 


n 

0 


I 


P.XJ  C  BAR  1ST, 


off 


•  1  * 

-j,  Lari'gr'es?  who  reproached  Berengarius  that  Eiicharift  was  the  Body  of'  Chrift  but  in  Sign  and  FL 
r  ^  Do&rine  had  fcandalized  the  whole  Church*  uni-  gure,  or  elfc  in  Virtue  and  Efficacy,  till  the  Year  of 

w/rtto  ecclefmmfcandalifas 

They  fay  further  that  a  Bilhop  of  Liege  being  conv¬ 
oked  by  Benry  I.  King  of  France,  in  Relation  to  the 
Conduct  he  fiiould  obferve  towards  Berengarius ,  an- 
Avered  that  his  Herefy  was  fo  clear,  that  there  was  no 
eed  of  a  Council  to  condemn  it.  That  Bur andus1. 

Abbot  of  Froarn,  calls  Berengarius ’s  Difciples,  delpi- 
cable  and  infamous,  who  being  commendable  neither 
bv  their  Piety,  nor  their  Dodtrine,  contradidled  the 
fathers  and  the  Dodtors  of  the  Church,  and  what  the 
Cadiolick  Church  taught  through  the  whole  World, 

Qiiod  catholica  per  orbem  ttniverfum  pr^e  dicat  ccclefm. 

That  Lanfranc  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Book,  re¬ 
proaches  Berengarius  of  being  full  of  Arrogancy,  and 
advancing  a  Dodtrine  contrary  to  the  whole  Earth* 

Supcrbia  fafiu  plentis  contra  orbem  fentire  aepifti  •,  and 
with  having  wrote  againft  the  Catholick  Truth,  and 
the  Opinion  of  all  the  Churches,  Contra  catholicam 
veritatem  &  contra  omnium  eccleftarum  opinion em.  They 
are  politive  that  Lanfranc  proves  in  the  4th  Chapter 
of  his  Book,  that  Berengarius’’ $  Doiftrine  was  condemn¬ 
ed  generally  by  all  the  Faithful,  either  Ecclefiafticks 
or  Seculars,  and  was  maintained  but  by  a  fmall  Num¬ 
ber  of  Schifmaticks,  pauciffimos  Schifmaticos.  And 
that  after  he  has  explained  in  the  18th  Chapter,  the 
Catholick  Dodtrine  in  thefe  Terms,  We  believe  that 
the  terreftrial  Subfiances  of  the  Bread  and  Wine ,  being 
divinely  fanffified  on  the  Fable  of  the  Lord ,  by  the 
Pri  eft’s  Mini  ft  ry ,  are  changed  by  the  ineffable ,  incom- 
prehenftble,  and  miraculous  Operation  of  the  Omnipo- 
lency  of  God ,  into  the  Effence  of  the  Body  of  the  Lord , 
nothing  remaining  but  the  Species  of  the  Bread  and  Wine , 
hjl  the  Sight  of  a  raw  and  bloody  Flefh  ftjould  make  us 
naufeate.  Fhe  Body  of  the  Lord  ftill  remaining  in  Heaven 
at  the  right  Hand  of  God  the  Father ,  where  he  is  entirely 
whole ,  entirely  incorruptible ,  entirely  inviolable ,  and  en¬ 
tirely  immortal.  He  adds,  this  is  the  Faith  of  the 
Church ,  which  being  fpread  through  the  whole  World,  is 
called  Catholick ,  has  been  profeffed  in  all  the  Centuries 
of  the  Church,  and  is  ftill  prof  effed.  That  he  repeats 
the  fame  Thing  as  evident,  and  undilputed,  in  the 
8th,  17th,  19th  and  2 ift  Chapters.  And  does  it 
with  fo  much  Confidence  in  the  2  2d,  that  he  preffes 
Berengarius  to  inform  himfeJf  of  the  Sentiment  of  all 
the  Chriftians  of  the  World,  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft. 

/ft,  fays  he,  all  thofe  who  have  fame  Knowledge  of  the 
Latin  F ongue,  and  of  Latin  Books.  AJk  the  Greeks, 
the  Armenians,  and  generally  all  Chriftians  of  what  Na¬ 
tion  foever,  and  the’ ll  all  an  fiver  you,  that  they  hold  that 
Faith  which  we  all  profiefs .  And  therefore  concludes, 
fay  they,  that  if  the  Dudtrine  of  Berengarius  was  true, 
the  Church  Ihoukl  have  perilhed.  Jf  what  you  believe 
ml  maintain,  fays  lie,  with  regard  to  the  Body  of  Jefius 
Chrifl,  is  true,  what  the  Church  teaches  through  all  the 


Chrift  600.  He  confeffes  afterwards,  that  the  Belief 
of  the  real  Prefence  could  not  be  eftabli  filed  at  once. 
It  cannot  be  imagined *  fays  lie-  that  thofe  Ahtfies  of  the 
Franfiulftantiation,  and  of  the  real  Prefence,  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  once,  like  Mufbrooms.  That  Change  has  hap¬ 
pened  by 'degrees:  Mutatio  paulathn  faff  a  eft,  &  tan¬ 
dem  per  anfraltus  eo  prove  of  a. 

Afterwards  he  fhews  thofe  Degrees,  tliroiigli  whicli 
he  makes  that  Belief  run  •,  and  places  the  firft  towards 
the  Year  6 35,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  Anaflafnts 
■Sinaites,  a  Monk  of  the  Mount  Sinai ,  has  laid  the 
firft  Foundations  of  it,  in  a  Treatife  he  compdfed 
againft  certain  Hereticks  called  Gayans,  where  he  lays, 
that  what  wc  receive  in  the  Encharift ,  is  not  the  An -* 
tiiype  but  the  Body  of  Jefius  Chrift .  On  tills  he  ac- 
cufes  that  Monk  of  having  innovated  the  Do£trme  and 
the  Language  of  the  Church  *,  the  Dodtrine,  by  teach¬ 
ing  not  the  real  Prefence,  but  the  Union  hypoftatick 
of  the  Divinity  with  the  Bread,  through  Means  where¬ 
of  the  Bread  was  made  the  Body  of  Jefius  Chrift,  and 
the  Wine  his  Blood,  becaufe  being  united  to  his  Per¬ 
ron,  they  were  confequently  united  to  his  Body  and' 
Blood:  The  Language,  becaufe,  lays  he,  it  had  beeii 
always  granted,  till  then  in  the  Church,  that  the  Bread, 
and  Wine  were  Antitypes  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Jefius  Chrift. 

But  as  this  Opinion,  which  Aubertin  attributes  td 
Anaftafius,  has  no  other  Foundation  but  his  Fancy; 
Blondel  pretends  on  the  contrary,  that  he  has  only  in¬ 
novated  the  Language  of  the  Church,  and  has  not  al-. 
tered  her  Dodrine. 

Aubertin  pretends  afterwards,  that  thefe  two  Inno¬ 
vations  Were  embraced  by  Germ  anus.  Patriarch  of 
Conftantinople,  in  the  Year  720,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Bilhops  of  the  fecond  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  Year  787; 
by  Nicep horns.  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  in  the  Year 
806 :  That  the  fame  Language  palled  from  the  Eaft: 
into  the  Weft,  where  it  was  received,  as  it  appears  by 
the  Books  which  Charlemagne  caufed  to  be  made  at 
the  Council  of  Franckfort,  in  the  Year  794,'  where” 
that  King  and  thofe  Biftiops  decide*  that  the  Encharift 
is  not  the  Image  of  the  Body  of  Jefius  Chrift,  but  his  pro¬ 
per  Body.  So  that  according  to  Aubertin’ s  Hiftory,  it 
fiiould  be  concluded,  that  the  Belief  of  the  Impannaiion 
of  the  Word,  i.  c.  of  the  Afliunption  of  the  Bread  in 
Unity  of  Perfon,  had  fpread  univerfaliy;  in  lefs  than' 
a  Century,  in  the  eallern  and  weftern  Church. 

The  Catholicks,  on  their  Side,  pretend  that  this 
Iliftory  of  Aubertin  is  a  mere  Fable  *  the  Contra¬ 
dictions  and  Abfurditics  whereof  (as  they  call  them) 
they  endeavour  to  fhew  in  the  following  Manner. 

Firft,  what  Appearance  is  it,  fay  they,  that  Aim  ft  d- 
fins',  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Faith  of  the 
Church  of  his  Time,  could  produce,  cn  p affiant,  and 
without  Defign,  an  Opinion  which  would  have  bceil 
formally  oppofite  to  it,  and  produce  it  without  dccla- 


ncus  Fame,  glory  in  receiving  the  true  Flefh  and  the  ring  that  he  advances  it  contrary  to  the  common  Opi- 
Iruc  Blood,  which  Jefius  Chrift  has  taken  from  the  Virgin  nion  ;  but  rather  as  a  certain  and  unqueftionabJe  Thin" 
Mary.  But  if  the  Faith  of  the  univerfial  Church  is  falfie,  which  warns  no  Proof?  So  that  what  Slnaflafms  fav? 


Me 

the  Church  muft  certainly  have  perifhed,  or  has  never 
been. 

That  Guitmoml,  Bilhop  of  Aver  fie,  and  Difciplc  of 
Lanfranc,  but  who  has  wrote  almolt  at  the  fame  Time 
againft  Berengarius  and  his  Difciples,  ihews  as  well  as 
his  Mailer,  that  the  whole  Body  of  the  Church  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Bercngarians.  And  tells  them  in  his  third 
ILok,  that  they  had  not  in  their  Party  lb  much  as  «t 
hngle  Town,  or  a  Village.  Nequc  cnim  cis  vd  mm 
chit  alula,  vcl  etiim  tarn  villula  concejfit  \  and  main- 

tain  tluc  JhTcitgarius' s  Opinion  was  conl'ult  roi!  as  new,  the  two  Gregorius,  and  of  St.  Chryfiftom ,  which  made 
T,  “5.  httV,,H5  "crtr  111  tl'c  Church  he  lore  him.  the  chief,  and  almoll  the  foie  Study  of  theG'mvb-,  had 

ftotij/mmu  tjh  lays  lie,  Ub.  3.  hoc  tempore ,  prinf-  . 

V:m  licrtngari its  iiifuii/jjet,  bnjufmodi  vefanias  ntmmmm 

Jujfi. 


which  warns  no  Proof?  So  that  what  Slnaflafms  fays; 
that  the  Encharift  is  not  Antitype ,  i.  t\  a  Sign  of  the 
Body  of  Jf  us  Chrift  \  does  not  fhew  that  he  had 
chan  get!  the  Belief  of  the  Church;  but*  only  that  it  was 
a  certain  and  undubitablc  Thing  in  the  8th  Century; 
chat  the  Encharift  was  not  a  fimplc  Image  of  the  Body 
of  Jcftus  Chrift ,  but  the  proper  and  real  Body  of  Jefus 
Chrift. 

Secondly,  it  is  abfolutely  ridiculous  (continue  they) 
to  fwppo/e,  as  that  Miniflcr  docs  it;  that  the  Eaftcrn 
Church  which  was  full  of'  the  Books  of  St;  Rafik ,  of 


But  Aubertin,  who  has  embraced  the  Dodlrine  of 


fbriaken  the  Bdicfand  die  Language  of  thofe  Fathers, 
and  the  Faith  in  which  fhe  had  been  in  Hr  tidied;  to  re¬ 
gulate  her  Language  and  her  Belief,  on  a  Angle  Puf- 

n  '  . .  . . — Jnge  of  the  Book  of  a  Monk  of  Mount  Sinai  y  but 

fiiir  ^  <ine  imck*n.ook  its  Dclencc,  w  ol  a  quite  that  it  is  ftill  more  out  of  all  Appearance  to'  make  that" 

Vcm!!n<*lU  :  V™  Iu‘  P^cmls  that  the  whole  Change  pals  into  the  Weft,  and  have  it  received  ail  on 

a  Hidden,  by  the  Bill  iojus  a  Humbled  at  Franckfort; 

1 1  K  imet* 


.  '  *  pi*-u.-nua  i  iiiiL  i  uc  wnoic 

v.lirmian  World  was  united  in  the  bemunuu,  that  the 
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fince  none  of  thofe  Bifliops  underflood  Greek,  and 
that  the  Ignorance  of  that  Tongue  made  them  commit 
feveral  Errors  of  Fadb,  in  giving  a^  bad  Interpretation 
to  the  Sentiment  of  the  Fathers  of  the  2tl  Council  of 
Nice ,  and  confounding  the  Council  of  the  Iconoclcifies 
with  that  oecumenical  Council,  becaufe  they  were  no 
orherwife  informed  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  Wei- 
tern  Church,  but  by  a  Lathi  T ranflation  full  of  Faults. 
And  conlequcntly  defines  in  that  Book  fubicribed  to 
by  the  Bifliops,  Lib.  4.  c.  14.  That  Jcfus  Christ  has  not 
conferred  on  us  an  Image,  but  the  Sacrament  of  bis  Body ; 
that  the  Eh  char  ij l  ought  710 1  to  be  called  an  Image,  but 
Truth  ;  not  a  Shadow,  but  a  Body  ;  710 1  a  Figure  of 
Things  to  come ,  but  what  is  represented  by  the  figures , 
when  lie  obferves,  that  Jefts  Christ  has  710 1  faid  of 
what  he  gave  to  his  Apoftles :  It  is  not  the  Image  of 
my  Body ,  but  it  is  my  Body ,  which  will  be  given  for  you, 
and  this  is  my  Blood  which  will  be  fhed  for  fever al.  W  lien' 
lie  fays,  that  what  was  done  in  the  lift  i tut  ion  of  the 
Eucharifi ,  was  not  done  in  Figure ,  but  in  Reality.  It 
is  not  a  Proof  that  lie  had  borrowed  that  Language 
from  the  Greeks ,  whom  he  had  been  glad  to  contra¬ 
dict,  and  whofe  Books  he  had  never  read  j  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  an  undubitable  one,  that  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Church  were  perfectly  agreed  on  the  Point  of 
the  Eucharist » 

Thirdly  (urge  they  further)  or  that  Book  and  that 
PafTage  of  Anafiafius ,  have  remained  very  little  known, 
and  confequendy  have  not  been  capable  to  produce  fo 
great  a  Change,  or  if  it  be  fuppofed  that  they  were 
famous,  and  in  every  Body’s  Hands,  how  has  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  in  propofing,  as  the  Minifters  pretend, 
an  Opinion  contrary  to  the  Sentiment  of  the  whole 
Church,  no  Body  has  complained  of  it,  no  Body  has 
accufed  that  Author  of  Error,  no  Body  lias  wrote  a- 
gainfl  him,  nor  againil  any  of  thole  who  have  efpoufed 
his  Sentiment  ?  For  it  muft  be  obierved,  that  the 
Opinion  of  the  Impannation  of  the  Word  which  Auber- 
tin  attributes  to  Amftafius  Sinai tes,  and  to  St.  John  of 
Damafcus ,  though  very  different  from  the  Opinion  of 
the  Catholicks,  is  notwithftanding  very  oppofite  to 
that  of  the  Calvbiifts ,  fince  by  means  of  that  perfonal 
Union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  Bread  and  Wine,  the 
Bread  becomes  truly  worthy  of  Adoration,  as  the  Hu¬ 
manity  of  Jcfus  Christ.  That  Body  of  Jcfus  Christ  is 
taken  by  the  Mouth,  enters  into  the  Wicked,  remains, 
though  not  ufed,  which  are  all  Points  dirc&ly  contrary 
to  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Calvinifls.  Befides,  that  hypo- 
llatical  Union  of  the  Bread  with  the  Divinity,  would 
be  wholly  miraculous,  and  wholly  jncomprchcnfible, 
and  therefore  would  include  as  many  Difficulties  as  the 
Belief  of  the  real  Prefence,  What  Appearance,  then 
that  an  Opinion  fo  different?  from  the  Sentiment  where¬ 
in  they  pretend  the  Church  was  then,  had  notwith- 
ilanding  been  embraced  by  the  whole  Eallern  Church 
inflriuftcd  in  another  Faith,  without  the  leall  Trace  of 
that  Change  could  be  Jeen,  and  even  without  thofe 
who  had  thus  changed  their  Belie!  could  perceive  it  ? 
And  how  could  the  Nejlorians,  who  were  then  in  great 
Numbers  in  the  Fall,  and  denied  the  perfonal  Union 
of  die  Word  with  the  human  Nature  of  Jefis  Cbrift , 
admit  of  that  Unity  of  the  Divinity  with  the  Bread  ? 
And  if  they  would  not  admit  of  it,  why  have  they 
not  reproached  that  Dodrinc  to  the  Catholicks,  and 
obliged  them  by  their  Reproaches  to  juftify  and  de¬ 
fend  it  ?  Why  have  not  the  iconoclafies  (whom  the 
Mfiniflers  pretend  to  gain  on  their  Side,  bccaufc  they 
have  call’d  the  Eucharist  the  image  of  the  Body  of 
Chrill,  though  they  confcfs  at  the  fume  Time,  that 
that  Image  is  Vfie  proper  Body  of  Jcfus  Chrill)  re¬ 
proached  thole  who  Hood  for  the  Images,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Aubertin ,  were  of  die  Opinion  of  Aitajlafius 
SI  tunics  \  that  ihey  had  introduced  not  only  a  fu  per¬ 
ditions  WoWhip  towards  the  Images,  but  a  true  ido¬ 
latry,  by  teaching  that  the  Bread  was  united  to  the 
Word,  and  as  inch  ought  to  be  adored. 

All  thde  Abiurditifs,  conclude  they,  fliew  plainly, 

«■  1  1  *  1  »  4  1  1  %  «  1 


wimeffed  by  Anaflafms,  by  Si  John  ZW,  . 
Gennanus ,  Patriarch  oi  ConjtantinopU  uv  i 

^ . --*.1  nr:..  1—  ™  7  J  the  iCCo  ( 


Council  oi  Nice,  by  Charlemagne,  and  the  c  • 

Franc  fort,  was,  that  the  Bread  was 


perlo^i: 


of 

ir 


to  the  Word,  and  not  changed  into  th«  ,  -; 

of  Jefts  Christ ,  that  Suppofitbn  having  ncv  p 
tion  in  the  Writings  of  that  Time*,  k  bei 
Chimera  found  by  Aubertin ,  that  he*  niav  noH  ^  a 
ged  to  confcfs,  that  the  Belief  of  the  real  Prt.o  e  ob‘*:* 
univerfally  received  in  the  Church  in  the  '?as 
eighth  Century.  ^  and 

Firft,  urge  they  again,  not  only  their  Word.  • 
no  Room  to  that  Explanation,  but  arc  forma!!  ^‘V5 
trary  to  it.  Anafajius  Sinai  tes  fays,  we  domJ  n°T 
Cormnunion  Anti-type  of  the  Body  of  Jcfus  q  •?/ i,:"' 

fnnple  Bread \  but  we  receive  in  it,  'the  true  rIj  07 t 
the  true  Blood  of  Jefus  Chrill,  incarnated  ^ 
Mother  of  God .  Germain ,  Patriarch  of  Gw/W.  / 
fays,  Theor.  rcr.  Ecclef.  Tom.  8.  Bibli ,  P,  A  t/fi!  ; 
Holy  Gbofl  changes  the  Gifts  offered,  into  the  prj/f 
Body  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrill,  and  what  is  in  f/H  qS 
lice ,  into  the  -precious  Blood  of  the  great  God ,  which  b‘ 
been  feed  to  give  Salvation  and  Life  to  the  fp0~u 
Words  which  exprefs  perfectly  the  Faith  of  the  real 
Prefence,  and  exclude  formally  that  pretended  Umvf 
of  the  Divinity  with  the  Bread  and  Wine,  Becauib 
by  Means  of  that  Union,  the  Bread  and  Wine  could 
very  well  become  the  Bread  and  Wine  of  Jcfus  Christ 
but  not  the  Flcfh  andBlood  oi  Jefus  Christ ;  becaufe  die 
Bread  fubfifting  in  the  Being  of  the  Bread,  could  not 
be  Flcfh,  while  even  united  to  the  Word,  who  is  in¬ 
verted  with  our  Flcfh.  Secondly,  thefe  Authors  de¬ 
clare,  that  what  is  in  the  Chalice,  is  the  Blood  of 
Jefus  Christ  fhed  for  the  World’s  Salvation,  and  de¬ 
clare  further,  that  it  is  not  in  Figure,  but  in  Truth : 
Which  cannot  be  underrtood  but  of  the  natural 
Blood  of  Jefus  Christ ;  it  being  impofflblc,  that  Wine 
united  to  die  Blood,  could  be  that  Blood  fhed  for  the 
Salvation  of  the  World,  otherwife  than  metaphorical¬ 
ly.  Th  i  rd  I  y ,  St.  John  Damafcenus  excludes ,  It  ill  more 

formally  that  chimerical  Union.  For  he  declares, 
Lib.  4.  de  fide  ortho,  c.  14.  that  the  Body  oi  Jefts 
Christ,  truly  united  to  the  Divinity  which  is  in  thcEtt- 
chart  ft ,  is  the  fame  which  is  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 

.  not  that  the  Body  he  has  taken  from  the  Virgin  Mary  de¬ 
pends  now  from  Heaven,  but  becauf  the  Bread  ami 
Wine  are  chang'd  into  the  Body  ml  Blood  of  God. 
And  he  adds  lower,  that  that  Body  into  which  that 
Bread  is  changed  in  a  'marvellous  Manner,  by  the  Invo¬ 
cation  and  Coming  of  the  Holy  Ghofi ,  is  nut  a  Body  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  J  eiiis  Chrill,  but  one  and  the  fame  Bo¬ 
dy.  Fourthly,  it  is  without  the  lead  Appearance,  that 
the  Eartcrn  Church  has  entered  without  perceiving  it. 


in  an 
of  the 


Error  which  is  clearly  condemned  by  the  Books 
2  Fathers  of  the  preceding  Centuries.  I'  or  St.  Ig- 
na tins  the  Martyr  fays,  Epift .  ad  Smyrn.  that  the  Bu¬ 
chan  It  is  the  Flejh  of  the  Saviour  which  has  fu fiend  for 
our  Sins.  St.  Chiyfojhm  in  an  infinite  Number  of  Plates, 
fays,  that  what  is  in  the  Chalice,  ist  the  Blood  wki a 
has  ran  from  the  Side  of  the  Saviour ,  pierced  upon  if 


Crofs,  Horn.  24.  in  Epifl.  ad  Corint.  that  in  m  uc 
Places  of  the  Church ,  there  is  but  one  Jcfus  Chrill,  w.w 
is  entire  in  otic  Place  as  well  as  in  another ,  havrgffy 
where  •  'it  one  Body.  Mom.  17.  in  EpilF  ‘l  !  " J't 
That  he  who  Jits  at  the  Right  Hand  oj  God,  is  ^  ‘  ‘ 
Brief's  Hands,  Lib.  3.  dc  Sacmi.  c.  4.  and  Uv-  ^ 
fee  the  fame  Bodv  which  was  ador'd  by  the  Map,  f  ■  ■ 
24.  in  Epill'.  ad  Corint.  I  low  could  it  hippmt1"' , 
that  the  whole  Flail  by  a  general  Blindiwb,  K'1 
jug  the  Works  of  the  Fathers,  would  c:nl.aa  * 

Sentiment  op  polite  to  theirs.  For  it  canine  k*  ^ 
fwered  that  thofe  Expre/fions  were  tmeen  y 
the  7th  and  Hth  Century,  in  a  nu-taphuiK.t  *  j 
and  that  when  they  read  that  the  bread  ^ 

into  the  Body  of  Jefus  Chritl,  ilwy  (pvjj, 

changed  in  the  Figure  ol  the  body  oi  jdf  .  \  . 
fince  that  Explanation  is  lornully  condetnn^  ; 
Authors  to  whom  Aubertin  attributes  t  u.  1 


that  it  is  ablblurcly  lalfc,  that  any  Innovation  hap-  Authors  to  whom  Aubertin ^acrribu tes  1 1-  *1  ^  [u) 

pcnM  at  that  Time  on  the  Subject  of  the  Eucharist ;  the  Impannation  of  the  Word.  ”  !^I..;Kurcel  with 

amd  alio  anially  iaile,  that  the  Belief  of  that  Century,  Author  lo  wltom  LhatSeiuiment  can  bc.u  *  ^ 


EU  C  H  A  k  1  Sf, 


r  i  \4  ■  */. 

i,  r  Likelihood  than  to  Anaftafms  Similes ,  becaufe  the  Horn.  45.  on  St.  John ,  £«  Figure*  expiated  the 

,trv^fnn  which  could  engage  thofe  to  it,  who  Sins •  that  if  its  being  in  Figure  has  had  Jo  much  Virtue, 

form  tneir  bcuu  '■'**  — —  — — *•  —  and  fo  much  Efficacy  \  if  Death  has  feared  fo  much  the  Ska- 

Faith  is  the  Difficulty  to  conceive  how  a  Body  could  dowofthat  divine  Blood \  bozo  much  more  will  it  -he  afraid 
L  fcveral  different  Places  at  once.  But  that  Dif-  of  the  Truth  itfelf?  And  becaufe  that  popular  Signifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Word  Figure*  which  excludes  the  Truth, 
is  the  moft  common  in  the'Manner  of  Speaking  of 
Men  ;  and  that,  befldes,  the  principal  Part  of  the 
Eucharist ,  is  not  that  which  is  external  and  vifibie,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  it  is  a  Figure,  but  the  internal ’and 
in  vifibie  which  is  the  Body  of  Chrift  •  it  has  happen’d^ 
that  when  the  Church  has  no  longer  been  obliged  tb 
hide  that  My  fiery  to  the  Pagans,  which  had,  fome- 
times,  engaged  the  Fathers  to  ulc  oftner  die  Words* 
Figure,  and  Image,  when  they  fpoke  of  it  before  thd 
Pagans  and  Jews,  the  Words,  Figure,  and  Anti-tyoes* 
have  been  ufed  but  very  fddom  j  and  that  MyrfeTV 
has  been  ratlier  expreffed  by  the  principal  Part,  which 
is  the  Trutli  of  the  Body  of  Jefus  Christ .  There¬ 
fore  at  the  Time  of  the  fecond  Council  of  Nice ,  ic 
was  very  rare  that  the  confecrated  Species  were  called’ 
by  the  Name  Anti-types,  though  that  Name  had  been 
often  given  to  them  by  the  antient  Fathers.  Thus  the 
Catholicks  anfwer,  the  firft  Degree  of  Innovation  ob¬ 
jected  to  them  by  Auhertin. 

But  Auhertin  returns  to  the  Alia uk,  and  flarts  up  a 
fecond  Degree  of  Innovation,  which  he  fuppofes  will 
be  attended  with  more  Succefs  than  the  firft,  by  placing 
it  in  the  ninth  Century,  and  chufing  Pafchaftiis  Ratbcrt 
for  the  Author  thereof,  whom  he  reprefents,  p.  922. 
as  very  much  embarajfed  in  his  Conceptions ,  and  contra - 
di fling  himfelf ,  fo  that  it  is  aim  off  impoffthle  to  know 
what  he  would  fay ,  or  what  was  his  Sentiment ;  though, 
at  the  fame  Time,  he  mentions  fcveral  great  Men  who 
oppofed  it,  as  Ruhanus ,  Amalarius ,  Heribaldus ,•  JVat- 
fridus ,  Floras ,  Lupus ,  Abbot  of  Ferrara ,  Fr  tide  gar - 
d™ ,  Ratramnus ,  John  Scot ,  Prudcncins ,  Biftiop  of 
Troy,  and  Chrftianus  Drutmar.  And  thus  conducting 
his  Hifiory  to  the  tentlr  Century  •,  and  when  ar¬ 
rived  to  it,  lie  declares  that  it  is  from  the  End  of  the 
ninth  Century  to  the  Beginning  of  the  eleventh,  that 
the  Opinion  of  the  real  Prefence  has  occupied  all  the 
Minds  of  the  whole  Earth.  Hinc  contigif  fays  he, 
p.  493.  ut  in  fequenti  quamvis  litteratiores  fafli,  hdc  ta - 

wen  opinione  and  cum  lafle  mbuti  illam  tanquam  verani 
ob  tr  ufer  tint . 

The  Roman  Catholicks  confider  this  as  anothef  Fa¬ 
ble  of  Auber tin's  Invention,  which  they  pretend’ is  al¬ 
ready  deffroy’d  before-hand,  by  what  they  have  laid 
of  the  firft  Innovation  ;  becaufe  if  the  Faith  of  the  real 

Prefence  was  received,  without  Contradiction,  by  thd 
whole  Church,  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  Century  } 
it  is  ridiculous  to  make  it  appear  firft  the  firft  Time’ 
in  tlie  ninth.  But  however,  they  pretend  to  fhcW 
in  a  more  particular  Manner,  what  they  are  pleafed  to 
call  the  Ridicule  of  this  fecond  Hi  itory  of '  Auhertin  * 
by  the  following  Reflections. 

FirlV,  they  fay,  that  the  Myftcry  of  the  Eilchdrift 
being  the  principal  Parc  of  the  Worfliip  of  the  Chri- 
flian  Religion,  it  mu  ft  be  confeffcd  that  the  Chriftians 
participating  often  of  it,  believed  iyith  a  diflinCt  Faith, 

•  either  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  really  prefent  in  the  Eiicha- 
nfl,  or  was  really  abfent  from  it;  fincc  it  cannot  bd 
reafohably  imagined  that  both  Opinions  have  fubfift- 
ed  at  the  fame  Time,  and  form’d  two  con  fide  rabid 
Parties  in  that  Century.  For  as  there  is  no  Century 
where  there  have  been  more  Councils,  cfpecially  in 
France,  nor  a  greater  Number  of  learned  Men,  it  id 
not  reafonable  to  believe,  that  if  the  Body  of  thd 

French ,  or  of  the  univerfiil  Church,  had  been  divided 

by  thofe  two  Opinions,  diametrically  dppofito  to  one 
another,  on  the  moft  important,  and  the  moll  com¬ 
mon  of  our  My  fieri  es  ;  no  mention  had  been  made 
of  it  in  fome  of  thofe  Councils,  nor  no  McaJbres 
taken  to  remedy  fo  ft  range  a  Divifion.  That  an  Error 
advanced  in  a  Book y  little  known,  ahd  followed  but 
by  lew  Pcrfons,  might  be  ni-gleCtcd  by  the  Church  j 
but  that  a  capital  u.mr9  fuch  as  would  be  that  of 
the  real  Prelencv,  if  it  was  an  Error,  fhould  be  fuF 
fered  in  the  Church,  and  that  Bifliops,  who  could  not 

Lav# 


i,r  Likelihood  dian  to  Anajtajms  dimites ,  became  tne 

hief  Reafon  which  could  engage  thofe  to  it,  who 
f  m  their  Belief  rather  on  their  Reafon,  than  on 
F  kh  is  the  Difficulty  to  conceive  how  a  Body  could 
k  in  fcveral  different  Places  at  once.  But  that  Dif¬ 
ficulty  is  void  with  Refpedt  to  Anaftafius ,  fince  he 
teaches  formally,  as  Auhertin  acknowledges  it.  Lib.  3. 

006.  That  the  fame  Body  can  be,  by  Miracle,  in 

weral  Places  at  once. 

Therefore  (conclude  they  again)  all  that  Innova¬ 
tion  of  Doftrine  is  a  mere  Chimera ;  and  it  is  not  on¬ 
ly  clear  that  the  Church  of  the  7th  and  8 efi  Century, 
had  a  Belief  different  from  that  of  the  Calvinifts  ;  but 
it  is  clear,  iikewife,  that  flie  believed  the  real  Prefence, 
not  by  any  Change  which  had  happened,  but  becaufe 
fhe  had  received  that  Faith,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  Myfteries  from  thofe  who  liv’d  in  the  fixth 
Century,  in  which  the  Calvinifts  agree,  that  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church  was  free  from  Corruption.  That 
if  Afiaftaftus  Sinaites ,  St.  John  Damafcenus ,  the  Bifhops 
of  the  Council  of  Nice ,  and  thofe  of  FrancJort ,  have 
made  a  Difficulty  to  call  the  Species  or  Symbols  by 
the  Name  of  Anti-types  after  the  Confecration,  tho* 
fome  Fathers  have  called  them  by  that  Name,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  fuch  Thing  was  done,  not 
only  without  any  Change  of  Belief,  but  in  fome  Mea- 
furc  without  any  Change  of  Language.  For  there 
muft  be  diftinguifhed  in  the  Words  of  Image,  Figure, 
and  Anti-types,  as  in  feveral  one  like  Things,  two 
Sorts  of  Significations,  the  other  natural  and  origi- 
ginal,  the  other  common  and  popular.  The  natural 
Signification  of  thefe  Words,  denotes  nothingelfebuta 
fimple  Reprefentation  *  and  as  an  in  vifibie  Thing,  tho* 
prefent,  can  be  reprefented  by  fomething  vifibie,  cor¬ 
poreal,  and  external  •,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  Thing 
is  not  prefent,  becaufe  reprefented  by  fome  vifibie 
Image.  Therefore  we  commonly  fay,  that  the  Face 
or  Eyes  are  the  Images  of  the  Soul  5  and,  notwith- 
ftanding,  thofe  who  fay  it,  believe  at  the  fame  Time, 
that  the  Soul  is  prefent  in  the  Eyes  and  in  the  Face. 
The  fiery  Tongues  were  the  Figure  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 
who  was  prefent  in  them.  The  external  Ablution  is  the 
Figure  of  the  internal  one  in  Baptifm,  and  are  neverthe- 
lefs  joined  and  united  together ;  one  mull  renounce  com¬ 
mon  Scnfe  to  amufe  himfelf  to  dilpute  on  that  Point, 
or  to  maintain  obftinately,  as  the  Calvinifts  do,  that 
thofe  Words  include  always,  and  by  their  Nature,  the 
Abfcncc  of  the  Thing  reprefented. 

But,  nevcrthelefs,  it  is  true,  that  as  ordinarily  the 
Things  figurated  are  not  joined  to  the  Figures,  and 
that  fddom  any  Thing  is  reprefented  by  Images, 
belidcs  the  Abfent  another  popular  Ufe  has  been 
made  of  thofe  Words,  in  which  to  be  the  Figure  and 
to  contain  the  Truth  figurated,  arc  two  Things,  in 
fome  Mealure,  oppofite  to  one  another.  And  it  is  in 
this  fecond  Senfe,  that  the  Fathers  have  often  laid 
that  the  Figure  did  not  contain,  and  was  not  the 
Truth. 

Thefe  two  Kinds  of  Significations  fubfift  both  in  the 
Manner  ol  Speaking  of  Men,  and  forming  an  appa¬ 
rent  Contrariety  in  the  Words,  are  united  without 
Bifliculty  in  the  Scnfe.  Fc  >r  according  to  thefe  two  dif¬ 
ferent  Significations,  it  is  true  to  fay  that  the  Eucharist 
is  Figure,  Image,  and  Anti-type  of  the  Body  o f  Jefus 
,  and  that  it  is  not  Figure,  Image,  Anti-type  of 
the  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift.  For  ic  is  not  Figure,  Image, 
and  Anti-type,  according  to  the  popular  Signification 
j»l  that  Word,  which  excludes  the  Trutli  ;  but  it  is 
H^ure,  Image,  and  Anti-type,  according  to  the  natural 
bonification  of  that  Word,  which  fquarcs  with  the 
]  lul)h  Ilnd  which  denotes  no  other  Thing,  but  only 
tnat  it  reprefents  the  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift,  though  at 
1  lamc  Time  it  contains  it.  Hence  it  \m  happened, 

1  wt  the  huhera  taking  lbmetimes  thefe  Words  in  their 
natural  Signification,  had  made  no  Difficulty  to  admit 

,UV!1C  hucharift  is  the  Image  and  Figure.  But  bc- 
uu  0  n  contains  really  Jefus  Chrifi,  they  call  it,  like- 
'!  tilth,  and  oppol'e  ic  to  the  Figure  and  Images 
tllc  «1|1 1  ,:uv,  in  raking  the 


rr4w  Signification. 


n  the  Word  Image  in  its 
1  flat  Flood,  lay s  S t .  Chryfoji om , 
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have  b'ecVi  ignorant  of  the  Divifion  of  their  Flocks, 
had  not  fo  much  as  mention’d  it  in  more  than  80 
Councils,  is  a  Thing  entirely  contrary  to  common 
Senie :  For  it  cannot  be  faid  that  thole  Bifhops  have 
'believed  that  Divifion  lq  infignificant,  that  they  judg’d 
it  compatible  with  the  Unity  of  Communion,  fince 
from  the  Diverfity  of  thole  two  Beliefs,  it  follows, 
or  that  the  one  had  been  Idolaters,  Superftitious,  and 
Novators  >  or  that  the  others  had  been  Impious  and 
Hereticks :  And  that  there  is  no  Divifion  lefs  compa¬ 
tible  with  the  Communion  of  the  Church,  than  that 
which  difunite  the  Faithful  in  the  very  Communion, 
which  is  the  Eucharift ,  and  which  changes  the  whole 
religious  Worlhip  of  the  Religion.  Therefore  as  the 
Generality  of  the  Church  mull;  have  been  in  one  of 
thefe  two  Beliefs,  the  Roman  Catholicks  afk,  if  it  was 
in  that  of  the  real  Prefence,  or  of  the  real  Abfence  ? 
which  they  pretend  to  decide  by  the  following  Rea¬ 
sons. 

Notwithftanding  the  Animofity  of  the  Calvinifts 
again  ft  P dfchafms ,  fay  they,  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
fefs,  that  he  was  a  Man  famous  in  his  Time  for  his 
Piety  and  Doftrine.  However,  this  Man  fo  famous, 
maintaining  the  real  Prefence  in  818,  in  the  Book  he 
wrote  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  ;  and  fmee 
in  his  Epiftle  to  Frudegardus ,  and  in  his  Commentaries 
on  St.  Matthew*  propofes  it  every  where  as  the  foie 
and  univerfa!  Belief  of  the  Church  of  his  Time.  Fie 
obferves  further,  that  though  fome  Perfons  had  erred 
in  Secret  on  that  important  Point,  through  Ignorance, 
none  however,  had  ever  attempted  to  declare  pub- 
lickly  again  ft  a  Truth  fo  well  known  to  all  the  World. 
Fie  fays  in  the  fame  Place,  that  whoever  was  to  con¬ 
tradict  that  Truth,  would  oppofe  the  whole  Church, 
and  commit  a  very  great  Crime,  in  not  believing  what 
the  Truth  itfelf  teaches  us,  and  all  the  Chriftians  be¬ 
lieve.  But  if  the  Dodtrine  of  the  real  Prefence,  which 
Pafchafws  maintains  in  his  Epiftle  to  Frudegardus , 
and  in  all  his  other  Books,  had  not  been  the  common 
Belief  of  the  Church,  and  if  it  had  been  the  firft  Time 
it  had  appeared  in  the  World,  had  he  not  made  a  Di¬ 
vorce  with  his  Reafon  to  fay  as  lie  does,  of  an  Opinion 
which  had  never  been  heard  of,  and  of  which  he  had 
been  the  firft  Inventor,  that  there  was  no  other  but 
that  in  the  Church  ?  That  Extravagancy  is  not  human, 
and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  Pafchafins  had  been  in 
it,  only  for  fomc  Time,  but  during  his  whole  Life, 
which  was  pretty  long  •,  iince  he  wrote  the  fame  Thing 
at  feverai  Times,  at  the  Beginning  in  Ills  Youth,  anti 
in  his  old  Age. 

It  m u ft  be  fuppofed,  continue  they,  to  fupport  the 
Pretence  of  Aubcrlin,  that  the  Folly  of  believing  that 
the  Faith  of  the  real  Pivfencc  was  the  common  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church,  had  communicated  itfelf  to  a 
great  Number  o(  other  Perfons  of  that  Time.  For 
Example,  it  lud  communicated  itfelf  to  Frudegardus, 
who  wrote  on  the  Subjcdt  of  the  Eiu  harifl  ;  lor  that 
young  Man  declares  to  him  in  his  Letter,  that  the 
Doctrine  of  the  real  Prelence  had  been  his  firft  Be¬ 
lief;  but  that  he  had  been  fmee  inclined  to  doubt  ol  it 
by  fome  PafTages  of  Sc.  Augttftin ,  whereof  he  afks  the 
Interpretation  of  P afchafms.  Fie  does  not  lay  that 
it  was  the  Confent  ot  ihe  Church  of  Ins  Time,  which 
makes  him  doubt,  but  aPajVage  of  St.  slugujlin,  which 
he  could  not  onderfbuul,  nor  reconcile  with  the  Faith 
he  had  learned  in  the  Bofoni  of  ihe  Church. 

That  iitme  Folly  had  communicated  itfelf  to  IFinc- 
mnrus,  who  fpeaking  of  Ibme  lYrfons  he  does  not 
name,  lays,  lib.  dr  prasdeiL  c.  31.  that  there  are  Per - 
.tons  who  being  great  Admirers  of  the  Novelty  of  l Fords , 
end  to  acquire  a  vain  Reputation,  advance  Propofuions 


Lupus,  Abbot  of  Firrkrn,  Pruderichs  w-rt . 
Cbriftianus  Drutmar  ;  the  Roman  CatholicL ^ ^ 
once  from  that  Number,  Walfridus ,  Fi0r  *  at 
and  Cbriftianus  Drutmar ;  in  whole  \yr— ’  -  t#J» 

t!«  y,  there  can’t  be  found  the  lead  SludoTrf  r\  fa>' 
fition  to  Pafcbqfius  ;  but  on  the  contr 1  >! 
Proofs  arc  found  lor  the  real  Prefence  as  i  CVtr^ 
fridus  writes,  De  reb.  Eeclef  c.  in.  That 
of  God  ajfures  tis  that  his  Flefh  is  Meat  indeed 
Blood  Drink  indeed,  it  mu  ft  be  uiiderftood, 
ft  erics  of  our  Redemption,  that  is  to  fay  \h?  n  ?  ? 
are  truly  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lor d\  tbaf  Z’f 
believe  at  the  fame  Lime,  that  they  are  the  py 
per fe£t  Union,  which  we  have  already  in  ^ 

Chief,  an. d  we  are  to  have  one  Day  actually,  V\ 
Floras  teaches  in  the  Explication  of  the  Mafs  v 
the  Oblation,  though  taken  from  the  ftmple  Fruit?,  r  a 
Earth,  is  made  for  the  Faithful,  or  to  the  Faithful  / 
Body  and  the  Blood  of  the  only  Son  of  God,  E  1 / 
ble  Virtue  of  the  divine  Benediction.  ' 

The  Catholicks  take  off  Hi nc  mar  us  alio,  be-iuf 
cufed  of  oppofing  the  real  Prefence,  in  one  Wp  Wofl 
only,  which  the  Calvinifts  are  pleafed  to  ntrthm*  , 
him.  For  the  others,  it  does  not  appear.  L 
that  they  have  attacked  Pafcbqfius  by  Name  wnich 
lliews  plainly  that  they  have  not  confide  red  him  as  dv« 
Author  of  a  new  Opinion,  and  unheard  in  the  Church 
fince  they  had  not  been  afraid  to  name  fuch  a  Perfon' 
and  had  even  accufed  him  before  the  EccJeliaftick 
Judges.  But  to  examine  them  more  in  detail,'  d\ev 
begin  by  Amalarius,  and  fay,  that  if  he  had  wrote  no¬ 
thing  of  the  Eucharift,  but  what  is  found  in  the  Books 
of  the  ecclcfiaftical  Offices,  there  had  been  no  room  to 
rank  him  among  Pafcbqfius9 s  Adverfaries.  But  becaufc 
the  Church  of  Lyons  in  the  Book  of  the  Three  Epittk 
accufes  him  with  having  wanted  to  poifon  France  with 
Books  full  of  Errors  and  of  phantafticai  Opinions ; 
and  declares  that  thofe  Books  deferved  to  be  burnt  •, 
and  that  a  Manufcript  of  Florus, written  exprefly  againft 
that -Amalarius,  reproaches  him  with  having  advanced 
Errors  againft  the  Eucharift,  which  had  been  condemn¬ 
ed  in  838,  by  a  Synod  of  Bifhops  afTembled  a tCrejfi. 
And  becaufe  the  Manufcript  Epitome  of  IVillmi  of 
Mahnefbury ,  joins  him  to  HeribaUus  and  to  Rah  an, 
and  accufes  them  all  three  of  the  Hcrely  of  the  tove- 
ranifts,  it  feems  as  if  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  that 
lie  had  maintained  fome  Error  on  the  Eucharift ;  but 
that  Error  having  remained  alnioft  unknown,  has  been 
the  Occafion  that  Ionic  Calvinifts ,  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholick  Theologians,  have  fpoke  varioufly  of  it, 

Uftaer,  an  Englijh  Protcftanc  (continue  they)  to  diaw 
fome  Advantages  from  it  to  his  own  Party,  liippoks 
that  Amalarius  was  in  the  Dodlrine  of  the  Catholicks, 
and  therefore  pretends  that  it  was  the  Doftrine  ol  the 
real  Prefence  which  was  condemned  in  that  Author  by 
the  Synod  of  Crcfft,  and  by  Florus,  Deacon  ol  Lyons, 
yJubcrtin  on  the  contrary,  has  judged,  chat  it  was  more 
advantageous  to  him,  to  attribute  to  Amalarius  the 
Opinion  of  the  Calvinifts  to  find  fome  Parti  la  ns  in  the 
9  th  Century.  But  not  to  be  obliged  to  con  ids,  by 
a  Conlcqucncc  from  that  Suppofition,  that  Lahtn* 
Dotlrinc  has  been  condemned  in  the  9th  Centmy  by 
a  Synod  of  Bifhops,  and  by  the  Church  ol  Lyons:  c 
takes  no  Notice  of  the  Synod  ol  Crcfft,  and  attuM* 
what  the  Church  of  Lyons  lays  ol  Amalarius,  to  .1 
Jcaluuly.  But  Blonde  l,  mitigated  by  the  Deli  re  lie  ban 
to  raife  Adversaries  againft  Pafchafins,  has  la  en 
that  Subject  in  one  of  the  molt  vilible  Conti. it  \c  m  •  * 
wherein  an  Author  could  fall.  For  finding  onf  V M 

fome  Advantage  in  the  Opinion  of  Ujher,  f  1()  ia  1 
Calvin i ft  the  whole  Synod  oi  Or///,  ^  wlu^  ^ 


>  the.  Catholick  Faith  %  viz.  that  the  Sacrament  of  dcinneil  Amalarius.  Me  takes  that  tl  \n\\w 

the  Altar  is  not  the  true  Body,  nor  the  true  Blood  of  the  fuppoles  with  him,  that  the  Council  ol  Crc/ji^  ’ 
Lord,  but  only  the  Remembrance  of  his  true  Body  and  Doctrine  of  the  Calvinifts,  anti  contrary  tl) 


•jf  tb 

Lord,  but  only  the  Remembrance  of  his  true  Body  and 
tf  his  true  Blood. 

As  to  the  Adverlarics  which  the  Calvinifts  oppofe 
to  Pafchafins ,  and  which,  in  Auberlin,  and  Blonder s 
Sen  ti  mem,  amount  to  twelve,  viz.  Amalarius ,  R  a  ba¬ 
nns,  lleribaldus,  Bertram ,  John  Scot,  Frudegardus, 
Veins,  Deaton,  the  Council  of  CrcJJi  ailembJed  m  tfjB, 


But  finding  b elides,  in  the  Manufcript  tyi  ^ 

1.  1.  r  .F  1.  / \,i:. .  n/;n;,mn) [Mtunujinnu 
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t?  »r  bv  a  manifeft  Contradiction,  he  gives  to  under¬ 
hand  that  the  Council  which  has  condemned  Ama- 
larius  and  Amalarius  condemn’d  by.  the  Council,  were 
in  the  fame  Sentiment,  and  equally  contrary  to  the 
Dodrine  of  Pafchaftus  on  the  Subject  of  the  EuchartSi. 
But  leaving  that  Thought  which  they  pretend  deftroys 
itfelf*,  they  fay.  of  the  other  Opinions,  that  that  of 
Ufher,  who  fays  that  the  Error  of  Afitalarius  confifted 
in  the’ Doftrine  of  the  Catholicks,  is  entirely  falfe  j  not, 
only  becaufe  that  Suppofition  is  without  Foundation, 
but  likewife  becaufe  the  Epitome  of  William  of  Malmes¬ 
bury  joins  Amalarius  to  Heribaldus  and  Rabanus ,  who 
were  Pafchaftus' %  Adverfaries :  That  it  is  equally 
falfe,  that  Amalarius ,  Heribaldus  and  Rabanus ,  were 
of  the  Opinion  of  the  Sacramentarians,  as  Aubertin 
pretends,  fince  William  of  Malmejbury ,  and  Thomas 
Waldenfis  maintain,  that  thofe  three  Authors  have  been 
in  the  Error  of  the  Stercoraniftes ,  who  pretended  that 
Chrift’s  Body  was  eaten  by  the  Faithful  in  f-ich  a 
Manner,  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  Condition  of  com¬ 
mon  Food  digefted  in  the  Stomach. 

From  all  this  they  conclude,  that  the  Do&rine  of 
Pafchaftus  was  that  of  the  Church  of  his  Time.  That 
if  it  can  be  faid  with  Truth,  that  Amalarius  was  in  an 
Error,  equally  oppofed  to  that  of  the  Sacramentarians , 
and  to  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Catholicks,  the  Minifters 
cannot  draw  any  Advantage  either  from  his  Error  or 
his  Condemnation  ;  nor  can  weaken,  by  Amalarius' s 
Teftimony,  that  which  Pafchaftus  renders  to  the  real 
Prefence,  as  to  that  which  was  univerfally  received  of 
the  whole  Church  of  his  Time.  That  if  it  be  fup- 
pofed,  on  the  contraiy,  that  he  had  been  in  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Calviniftsy  they  muft  alfo  confefs,  that 
that  Opinion  has  been  condemned  in  the  9th  Cen¬ 
tury,  by  a  Council  of  Bilhops,  and  that  of  the  Ca- 
diolicks  confirmed. 

There  remain  no  other  of  Pafchaftus' &  Adverfaries 
(continue  they)  but  Ratramnus,  and  John  Scotus ,  or 
Scot :  But  the  Book  of  the  firft,  fay  they,  is  fo  much 
embarrafied,  and  dark,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  his 
Sentiment.  Therefore,  as  feveral  Calvinifts  have  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  draw  him  on  their  Side  ♦,  feveral  of  them, 
likewife,  have  confeffed  fincerely,  that  he  favour’d 
T ranfubflantiation.  Likewife  there  have  been  feveral 
Catholicks  who  have  abandon’d  him,  and  feveral 
who  have  undertook  his  Defence.  For  Tritmius  de¬ 
clares,  that  he  had  much  Value  for  Ratramnus  \  and 
Bcrengarius  himfelf,  who  made  Ufe  of  the  Book  of 
John  Scot ,  has  never  mention’d  Ratramnus  as  one  of 
his  Upholders.  And  if  there  are  in  that  Author  fe¬ 
veral  hard  Exprcffions,  there  are  likewife  others  fo 
clear  and  formal,  for  the  real  Prefence,  that  they  can¬ 
not  imagine  what  Advantage  the  Minifters  can  draw 
from  it. 

But  let  it  be  how  it  will,  fay  they  again,  if  it  was 
ever  fo  true  that  Ratramnus ,  in  wanting  to  fubtilife 
too  much  on  the  Eucharist,  was  fallen  in  fome  Er¬ 
rors,  what  could  the  CalvtnifSs  conclude  from  it,  unlefs, 
That  as  there  are  found  in  fome  antient  Authors 
Seeds  of  the  Arianifm ,  likewife  there  have  been  found, 
in  one  or  two  Authors,  fome  Exprefiions  like  thofe 
of  the  Sacramentarians. 

They  fay  the  lame  Thing  of  John  Scotus ,  whom 
the  Church  of  Lyons  reprefen ts  eveiy  where  as  an  in¬ 
triguing,  bufy,  and  ignorant  Man,  full  of  Errors  j  and 
that  if  thofe  he  produced  on  the  Eucharist ,  and  which 
were  the  Occalion  of  his  Book  being  burnt  at  the 
Council  of  Vcrfeil,  in  1053,  have  not  been  condemn¬ 
ed  in  his  Time,  it  is  becaufe  they  had  neither  Parti- 
fans,  nor  Difciples. 

Therefore  (conclude  they)  all  thcle  Adverfaries  the 

Minifters  oppofe  to  Pafchaftus ,  being  either  ufelcfs  to 

them,  as  Amalarius ,  Heribaldus ,  &c.  or  entirely  de- 

fpicuble,  as  John  Scotus  \  there  is  not  the  leaft  Rcafon 

to  quell  ion,  but  that  the  Doftrine  of  Pafchaftus ,  on 

the  real  Prefence,  was  that  of  the  whole  Church  of 
liis  Time. 

Aubertin ,  on  the  contraiy,  believes,  that  that  Doc¬ 
trine  o{  Pafchaftus  was  a  new  one,  which  gain’d 
Ground  in  the  dark 'limes  of  the  10th  Century.  It 


is  not  fur  prizing,  fays  he,  pag.  940.,  that  in  fo  dark  a: 
Century,  the  erroneous  Opinion  of  Pafchaftus  having  en-'  , 
creafed  in  the  Bofom  of  the  Ignorance , .  and  Superfirtboh, 
was  found  fo  well  eftablifhed  in  the  11th  Century.  '■ 

-  To  this  the  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  for  their  Part, 
they  think  it  furprizihg,  thatPerfons  of  Wit  dare  to' 
advance  Suppofitions  fo  contrary  to  common  Senfe. 
And  to  prove  thofe  Suppofitions  contraiy  to  common 
Senfe,  they  obferve,  that  Aubertin  wanting  to  place 
that  Change  at  a  Time  where  there  were  few  Writers, > 
who  could  convince  him  of  Impofture  by  written 
Pieces,  he  has  been  obliged  •  to  fuppole,  that  the  Body . 
of  the  Church  was  yet  of  the  Opinion  of;  the  Sacra-, 
mentarians ,  till  the  End  of  the  9th  Century  *,  becaufe, 
during  all  that  Century,  there  has  been  fo  great  a’ 
Number  of  learned  Men,  that  it  is  impofiible,  that 
had  any  Change  happen’d  in  the  Faith  of  the  Church 
of  their  Time,  they  had  not  taken  Care  to  inform 
Pofterity  of  it.  •,  , 

It  is  true  that  Aubertin  acknowledges,  That  not, 
only  at  the  Time  Berengarius  was  condemned,,  i.  e. * 
in  1053,  but  even  at  the. Beginning  of  the  nth.  Cen¬ 
tury,  the  Opinion  of:  the  Sacramentarians  was  fo  .en*  - 
tirely  baniffi’d  from  the  Church,  that  it  was  a  Crime  \ 
deferving  Depofition,  to  advance  a  Propofition  which 
could  approach  near  it.  For  he  obferves,  himfelf, 
after  an  Author  who  has  wrote  the  Life  of  Robert 
King  of  France ,  that  Luther ick ,  Archbifhop  of  Sens, 
having  advanced  fome  Propofitions  againft  that  My- 
ftery,  Robert  fent  him  Letters  full  of  Menaces,  in 
which  he  declares  to  him,  that  he  would  have  him 
depos’d:  And  the,  Catholicks  fay,  that  under  the 
fame  King  Robert ,  a  Council  was  held  at  Orleans ,  in ; 
which  were  condemned  two  Priefts,  for  having  de¬ 
nied,  among  other  Things,  that  the  Bread  was  changed 
in  the  Body  of  ChriSf  in  the  Eucharift.  Aubertin  con- 
fefies  befides,  that  all  thofe  found  in  the  nth  Cen¬ 
tury  profefiing  the  Opinion  of  the  real  Prefence,  .had 
not  done  it,  by  changing  Sentiment,  but  had  fuclded  ,- 
that  Sentiment  with  their  Milk.  •  Hdc  opinione,  fays 
he,  urn  cum  latte  imbutu ,  illam  tanquam  veram  confi¬ 
dent  er  obftruferant. 

The  Roman  Catholicks  fay,  in  their  Turn,  that 
even  granting  to  the  Minifters  all  thofe  Things  (which 
they  call  abfurd  and  incredible)  there  remain  {till, 
fome  which  cannot  be  granted,  without  renouncing 
entirely  our  Reafon.  That  even  fuppofing,  as  Au¬ 
bertin  will  have  it,  that  the  Dottrine  of  Pafchaftus * 
whofe  Book,  perhaps,  never  went  further  than  the 
Kingdom  of  France  during  that  whole  Century,  had 
fpread  in  lefs  than  a  hundred  Years,  not  only  in  all 
the  Latin  Church,  but  likewife  in  all  the  Eaft*  and  in 
all  the  fchifmacical  Communions  who  had  neither 
Commerce  nor  Union  with  the  Latin  Church  •,  who 
never  read  any  Books  of  the  Weft,  and  not  fo  much 
as  underftood  the  Language  of  thofe  Countries  *,  that' 
fuppoftng  that  all  the  World  had  embraced  that  Belief, 
and  that  the  whole  Church  having  been  inftrufted  in 
the  diftindt  Belief  of  the  real  Abfence  of  Chrift  in  the 
Eucharitt,  had  abandoned  without  the  leaft  Refiftancc 
the  Faith  of  their  Fathers,  to  follow  a  new  Opinion 
introduced  by  a  French  Monk  ;  how  could  it  be  fup- 
f  pofccl  at  the  fame  Time,  that  no  Trace  fliould  have 
remained  of  that  Change,  and  that  the  Remembrance 
of  it  had  been  fo  obliterated,  that  in  the  nth  Century 
which  follows  immediately,  no  Body  had  overheard 
of  it?.  Theyafk  if  thofe  who  lived  in  the  10th  Century, 
had  not  feen  a  great  Number  of  Perfons  of  the  9th 
Century  ?  If  the  Lives  of  feveral  was  not  fo  divided, 
that  having  fpent  Parc  of  it  in  the  10th  Century,  and 
the  other  Part  in  the  1 1  th,  that  they  could  tell  fome 
News  of  both  ?  If  King  Robert,  who  caufed  thofe  two 
Priefts  to  be  condemned  to  be  burnt,  had  not  lived 
himfelf  29  Years  in  the  1 1  th  Century,  being  dead  but 
in  the  Year  1032  *,  and  having  lived  61  Years?  If 
thofe  Perfons  who  had  lived  in  the  iotli  and  nth 
Century,  had  not  feen  feveral  Perfons  of  the  9th  Cen¬ 
tury,  or  at  leaft  lived  with  an  infinite  Number  of 
Perfons  who  had  feen  them.  II  it  could  fie  pofliblc 
that  thcmfclvca  being  Witness,  or  living  with  the 
11  L  Eye- 
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Eye-witneffcs,  of  an  univerfal  Change  of  Belief  in  the 
Church  ;  they  had  informed  none  of  their  Defcendents 
whom  they  had  inftrutted  in  the  Faith  of. that  Change  ? 

If  it  could  be  imagined  that  a  hundred  Millions  of  Men 
would  have  agreed  together  to  conceal  from  their  Po: 
fterity,  fo  prodigious,'  and  :  fo  important  an 'Events 
that  no  Father  had  told  it  to  his  Children,  and  no 
Mafter  to  his  Difciples :  That  no  Monaftery  had  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Memory,  of  it,  and  that  the- whole  firth  • 

Century  had  been  fo  well  confirmed ;  in  the-  'Belief  of 
the  real  Prefence,  '  that  thofe'  -  who’  •  attacked  »  it  ■>  were 
treated  from  the- very  Beginning  as  Novators>hndJ  He- 
reticks  ;  and  thole ’‘who  undertook-  its  I)ef(tnch,-:pYe^> 
filmed  to  pnbliQi  that  there  had  nfeverEeem  any' other  ■ 

Faith  in  the  Church  /  though  at  the  lame  Time;.* *1 
in  i  o 3-5 ,  when*  Berengarius’s  Herefy  began  to  appear, - 
there  Were  perhaps-a-  hundred  thoufand  Perfohs  of '7b1 
Years  in  the  Chriftian  Church,  -Who  having ‘lived  35 
Years  in  the  10th  Century,  had  fee n  a  vaff  Number 
of  Perfons,  who  had  palled  their  whole  Life  in  that 
Century,  and  who  having  been  *  inftru&ed  by  Perfons 
bom  and  inflru&ed  in  the  9th  Century,  could  not  be 

ignorant  tharthe' Belief  of  the  gift- Century  on  the  Eh-  Manner,  that  in,  thinking  of'aBodv'k^  1 

charifi,  was  different  from  that  profeffed  throughout’  — - »-  -*  ^  —  **  SJ 

the  Chriftian  World,  in  the  ioth  ;  if  it  was  true,  as;the 
Minifters  luppofe,  that  till  the  End  of  the  9th  Century 
the  whole  Church  was  of  the  Opinion  of  the  Sacramen -  • 
tarians .  ...  '  *  * 

The  Anfwer  of  the'ProteftantS'to  this,  is,  that- the 

Error  and  the  Truth  have  equally  :two  Degrees,  one  _ _ 

of  confufe  Knowledge,  and  the  other  of  •  diftirtift'  vvas  givcn  thlhi  Was^he'Bdd/of^^j 
Knowledge  ,  and  that  there  is  fcarce  any  Difference' to'  fwering  Am'en,  i.'e.  itr  Truth,  did  thinlc  Vf  Km  “j 
be  obferved  between  them,  while  they. are  in  .that  firft.  applied-  him'-to  fomeTlaee.''  The  WorHv'wl„vi?’  j 
Degree  of  confufe  Knowledge,  'Urilefs  one  comes ’to  .  ~  .  ■-  imadt 


Ignorance  till  the  Time  of  .Sereumriui  ,  t, 
greateft  Part  of  the  ChViftiHns,  %  thi,v’  phcn  even  the 
of  it  and  the  greateft  Part  of  ;n°Sg 

very  lit  tie.  ‘  1  ft,  '  •  f.s  knew  but 

This  Argument  is  very.  ftfongao-ainfttUo  , 

and  condufted  with  a  great  deal  of°w1t  r?°iicks. 
Therefore  let’s  hear  how 'they’ll  ext ricat  Vdgmcnt : 

from  this'  Embarafs,  and  ’  refute  thK  S  r-thcmfe)v« 

ion,  which  they  attempt  to  do  feS  °b^ 
v ‘otidy  to  arty  Thihg  elfe’1  if  it'  be  boilihi,:  ,  ln,e  Prc- 
that  the  Faithful  could'  have  remained  a °,fuPPo|Je' 
Years  in  the  Church,  in  feeing  every  D™  t?°llfanil 

Sacrifice  which  was  ftiled  the  Sacrifice  of C •“ 
Blood,  of  Jefus  Cbriff,  in  .'  receiving  often B? ,?n<1 

»  W  Corpus  Cbriftf  a„d  remab  tft  of 

Thought,1  ‘  if  what  they  fa  w„  was,  'orts-nZ^ 
Body  •  of '  Jefus  ChriSl  ?  Which  'Queftiha  they  f  T* 
m  the  Negative,  founded  bin  the  following  Heafenc™ 
I.  Becaufe  they  fay  .  out  Mind  is  form’d  of  f, , ' 

it  JhouM  not  apply,  it  to  Tome  Placed  as  bNft* 

conceived,  in  the  Place,  ’vy}ierc  it  is  exprelTedtou 

lefs  we  knmythat  it  is  pot  there.1  That  it  is  out  Ma  ' 
ner  °f conediring,  and' a  Sequel  of  our  Nature,  tW 

Difft.rehde^apableTd  cMnge.  it,  THeref^SaiT 
fid  ill  alTiftihg  at  the  Sacrifice,  'hearing  fay  ,lwt  whM 
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the  other  called  diftinft  Knowledge,  the  Ideas  being  fo 
like  one  another,  that  they  are  noc  to  be  diftingui-fhed  • 
but  with  great  Difficulty;  That  before  an  Error*  has* 
made  any  Noife,  and  has  been  fignalized  by- die  Dis  ¬ 
pute,  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Chtfrch,  the  People;  ’ 
and  feveral  of  their  Pallors  content  themfclves'  with  1 
holding  the  Truth  in  that  undiftintft  Degree  above- : 
mentioned.  And  therefore  it  is  very  eafy  for  a  new ' 
Error  to  infinuate  itfelf,  and  be  eftablifhed^  in;  Hie 
Minds  under  the  Title  of  Eclair  ciffement,  or  Explan  a- ; 
tion  given  to  the  antient  Truth  ;  the  PaflagefVbm  the  : 
conflife  Idea  of  Truth,  being  very  eafy  under  the  Pre-  ■ 
tcnce  of  giving  Light,  Diftindion,  and  Perfc*(ftiori:  to* 
our  Rril  Knowledge. 

To  apply  this  general  Obfervation  to  the  Eucharifl, 
they  fay,  that  before  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Tninfub-* 
ftantiation,  every  one  believed  thar  Jefus  Chrift  was  'pre-' 1 
fent  in  the  Sacrament,  and  that  his -Body  and  Blood  : 
were  truly  received  by  the  Faithful  in  the  Communion,  • 
and  that  the  Sacrament  is  the  Sign  and  Memorial  of 
the  Death  of  Jefus  Cbriff,  and  of  his  Paffion  ;  that  it 
was  the  Faith  of  the  whole  Earth  ;  but  that  they  are 
not  miftaken  in  laying,  that  there  were  few  who  carry 
their  Meditations  far  enough  to  obferve  juftly,  the 
Difference  of  the  two  Opinions  which  feparate,  at 
prc  fent,  the  Reformed  from  the  Romans  \  that  there 
were  even  fome  who  knew  the  Truth  but  in  general, 
fo  that  when  the  Error,  on  that  Subject,  has  happen-  • 
cd,  and  that  building  ill  on  a  very  good  Foundation,  , 
it-  has  declared  that  it  mull  be  underftood,  that  Jefus 
Cbriff  is  prefent  in  the  Eiicbarifl  fubRantially  and  lo¬ 
cally,  that  his  Body  and  his  Blood  are  received  in  the 
Communion  by  the  Mouth  of  our  Body  *  it  lias  been 

certainly  a  very  extraordinary  Novelty,  and  which  had 
never  been  heard  of -before  :  But  that  it  is  not  fur- 
prizing,  feveral  have  been  thereby  deceived,  and 
have  taken  that  Sentiment  not  lor  a  Novelty,  but  for 
an  Explanation  of  the  common  Faith. 

.  On  this  Principle  they  luppofe,  that  the  Commona¬ 
lity  of  the  Chrillians  had  but  a  con  (lift  Belief  of  that 
Myfteryj  that  they  believed  Jefus  Cbriff  prefent, 
without  diftinguilhing  if  jr  was  only  in  Sign,  in  Vir¬ 
tue,  or  in  Subftanco  •,  that  they  had  no  pofitive 
Thought  of  the  real  Pre  fence,  nor  likewife  a  pofi- 
tivc  Idea  of  the  real  Abfcncc  j  but  had  only  a  Nega¬ 
tion  of  both*  1  hat.  the  CJuircli  remained  in  that 


thenr'tWwk  of  him,  have* reprefen ted’ liim  to  them  as 
prefent  to  Earth.  That  they  mud’  'then  abfolutelv 
have  followed,  them,  or  qontradifted  them,  in  taking 
them  imahother  Senfef  If  they'  have  conceived  'Ms 
Or/^  prefent  on  .the  Altar; ‘and  in  their  Mouths,  t\L 
had  then  a  diftinft  Belief  of  the'  real  Prefence ;  and  if 
on  the -contrary,  though  the  Words  exprefled  him 
prefent  on  Earth,  they  have  only  confidercd  him  as 
prefent  in  Heaven,  they  ' mull  have  had  a  very  di- 
ftin6l  Belief  of  the  real  Abfence,  lince  it  made  them 
corredl  tfte  Senfe  to  which  the  Words  ijiclined  t/iem. 
And  therefore,'  it  is  ihipoffible  they  fioukl  have  re¬ 
main’d,  with  Regard  to  'that  Myltcry,  in  that  De¬ 
gree  of  eonfufion  and  Indiftin&ion,  in  which  the  hu¬ 
man  Mind  cannot  fubfift. 

II.  The'  Sufpenfion  of  Mind  between  the  Tea  and 
Nay  of  two  contradidtory  Opinions,  cannot  proceed 
but  from  tvvo  .Catifes,  neither  of  which  can  be  admir¬ 
ed  with  Regard  to  tile  Eucharift.  The  fil'd  is  a  true 
IiTclolution,  which  proceeds  from  the  Diverlity  of 
Reafons,  between  which  the  Mind  is  at  a  Stand  to  de¬ 
termine  itfelf.  In  that  Kind  of  Sufpenfion,  one  con- 
fiders  diftinftly  the  two  oppofite  Opinions,  but  as 
they  arc1  feen  fupported  on  Reafons  equally  drong, 
one  knows  not  what  Rcfolution  to  take.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  it  is  in  this  Man¬ 
ner,  the  Church  has  remained  in  a  confufcd  Belie!  on 
the  Subjedl  of  the  Eucharift  \  for  its  being  ol  an  cx- 
t  re  a  in  Importance,  and  there  being  a  great  Dific- 
•  rencc  between  the  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift  really  prefent, 
or  fignificatively  prefent,  it  is  not  podible  that  the 
Chriftiahs  could  *  have  remained  in  that  Doubt,  with¬ 
out  fearching  to  be  better  informed,  and  without  de¬ 
termining  themfclves  afterwards,  on  the  Indrudioiv; 
given  them  on  the  one  or  other  of  thole  tvvo  Opinions ; 
which  would  have  changed  that  conlufed  and  uiuietei- 
minate  Knowledge,  into  a  diftineft  and  determinate oi’<; 
l'h  ere  fore  it  remains  but  the  fecond  Caufe  ol  that  .Sul- 
pOnlion,  which  is  the  Want  of  Application  to  dir  par¬ 
ticular  Differences  which  dillinguilh  the  oppo/ifv  Opi¬ 
nions;  the  Mint!  contenting  itlclf,  fometimes,  to  con¬ 
ceive  Things  in  a  certain  Generality,  which  unites;, 
them  without  defeending  to  the  Particulars  which  m- 
llinguifh  them.  It  is.  properly  in  that  Manner,  lay 
the  Roman  Catholicks,  that  the  Pro te Hants  want  us  to 
believe,  that  the  Belief  of  the  Eucharift  has  rcniama 
(  onfufed  in  tile  lirlt  Centuries  of  the  Church,  Jintl  l.c  h' 

notwtn- 
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•  leaft  Appearance  of  Reafon;  for  the  Words,. 
WLeby  that  Myftery  is  exprefied,.  either  in/ the  Cele- 
iWanon  of  the  Sacrifice,  or  in  diftributing  the  Commu  • 

■  to  the  People,  or  in  inftru&ing  them  of  what  they 
nuaht  to  believe,  fignify  ’  do  precifely,  and  fo  natu- 
°V  the  real  Prefence,  and'  fix.fo  well* the  Mind  to 
\  /confideration  thereof;  that /it  *  is  impofiible,-.  after 
they  have i  been  fo  often. repeated; to.  the.Chriftians, 
had  not;  been  obliged^. -thereby,  to. form  feme 
Tndement  of  it,  viz.  or  tofrejetft  it,'  or>:  to -admit 

of  it.  "  •  •••  -  ‘  /  • 

III.  This  Confideration  will  become  ftill  more,  fern 
fible  by  the  third,  which  •:  is,  ’  that  the  Guftom  Men 
have  to  not  conceive  Things  without  irivefting  them 
with  fome  Sounds,  caufes  that  :fo  foon  as*1  the  Sound 
ftrikes  the  Ear,  -the  Idea  which  is  ordinarily  joined  to 
that  Sound,  offers  itfelf  immediately  to  the  Mind, 
and  that  Idea  never  fails  being  -  received,  unlefs  the 
Opinions  the  Mind  is  prejudiced  by,  or  the  other  Cii- 
cumftances  which  accompany  that  Idea;.  :  obliges  to 
baniih  it;  to  fubftitute  another  to  it.  When  one  hears 
the  Word  Arm,  or  Hand/  he  immediately  conceives 
common  Arms  and  Hands,  but  when  they  are  attribu¬ 
ted  to  God,  the  difiintft  Knowledge  that  God  is  incor¬ 
poreal,  caufes  that  they  baniih  that  Thought  to  fub¬ 
ftitute  another  to  it,  which  is  that  of  Power  and 
Strength.  But  if  they  had  not  that  diltinft  Knowledge, 
they  would  receive  that  corporeal  Idea  of  Arm'  and 
Hand,  as  did  the  Anthropomorphitcs.  When'  one 
hears  the  Word  Light,  the  Image  of  a  corporeal 
Light  offers  itfelf  immediately,  and  endeavours  to  en¬ 
ter  into  our  Mind  ;  .but  when  'Jefus  Chrift  fays  of  him- 
jelf,  that  he  is  the  Light  of  the  World,  and  we-  read 
in  St.  John,  that  there  is  a  true  Light  which  enlighten 
all  Men,  the  Knowledge  we  have  that  Gbd  Is  not  a 
Body,  makes  us  banifh  that  corporeal  Image,  to  iub- 
llitute  to  it  the  Idea  of  a  Ipiritual  Light,  which  en¬ 
lighten,  not  :the  Body,  but  the  .Mind. 

We  ought  .to  conceive  by  the  Word  God,  a  true 
God,  and  it- is  the  Idea  which-- offers  -immediately -to 
the  Mind,  when  we  hear  that  Word  pronounced  $ '  but 
when  we  > (hear-  at  the  fame- Time,  that  -it -is  Mofes, 
who  is  called  the  God. of  Pharaoh  *  that  it  is  Men,  of 
whom  it  isTaid,  Ego  dixiDAcflis,  &  filii  excdlfi  om- 
nes  \  and  of  the  falle  Divinities  St.  Paul  means  to 
fpeak,  wlien  lie  lays,  that  there  are  fever al  -Gods  and 
feveral  Lords .  -.  That  Idea  which  offers  is  'excluded, 
and  the  Mind  •  fiirnifhcs  of  itlelf/  another, ’which  he 
fees  very  well  was  defigned  in  thofe  Places,  but  does 
notfurnifh  it  but  by  the  drftin<ft  Knowledge  he  has, 
that  thofe  Mon,  and  the  falfc  Divinities,  are  not  true 
Gods  *,  and  therefore,  a  Pagan  who  has  not  that 
Knowledge,  could  imagine  fimply,  that  St.  Paul  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  were  feveral  Gods. 

It  muff  be  then  concluded  (continue  they)  that  the 
natural  Idea  of  Words,  offers  itfelf  firft  to  the  Mind, 
and  is  always  received  there,  unlefs  it  be  banifhed  by 
a  contrary  Belief.  Therefore  unlels  one  would  abfo- 
hitcly  renounce  Sincerity  and  Truth,  and  deny  with  a 
ridiculous -Obftinacy,  tiie  cloarcft,  and  molt  fenfiblc 
Things;  it  is  impoflible  to  not  acknowledge,  that 
the  common  Exprefiion  ufed  by  the  Fathers,  in  tire 
Inilrudions  by  them  given  to  the  People  on  that  My- 
Hcry,  and  in  the  Celebration  of  tire  Sacrifice,  includes 
die  Idea  of  a  real  and  fubllantial  Prclencc,  in  their  na¬ 
tural  and  literal  Scnfe,  and  cannot  have  another  nn- 
lds  they  be  raken  in  a  metaphorical  Sonic.  •  • 

For  they  afk  the  J  hole  Hants,  what  fignify  naturally 
tludi;  Words,  7 his  is  my  Body?  What  lignilicd  thofe 
ufed  in  giving  the  Communion  to  the  Faithful*  Corpus 
(‘knfti,  tire  Body  of  Chriil,  to  which  they  anfwcr 
( thereby  they  mult  have  believed  that  it  was  truly  the 
Body  of  Chriil)  in  laying  Amen  ?  And  if  it  is  not  true, 
drat  thole  Words  taken  fimply,  fignify  that  it  was 
m,jy  the  Body  of  Jeffs  Chrift  ? 

1’hey  fiy  farther,  that  they  could  make  a  large  Vo¬ 
lume  of  all  the  Palfages  of  the  Fathers,  •  which  taken 
ntrrally  ami  (imply,  fignify  a  real  and  fiilMlahtialPre- 
we,  and  a  true  Tranfuhilantiarion  ;  but  that  it  fuf- 


A 

fices  for  their.  Defign,  to  relate  fome  of  them.  -There  ‘ 
Fore  they  aflcif  itcan.be  denied,  for  Example,  that  one', 
is  /truck  with  ,  the : Idea  of  the  real  Prefenc.e,  by?  thefe 
Words  of  ,St.  Ignatius ,  fin  his.  Letter  to  thofe  of  Smyr¬ 
na,  where  {peaking  of  certain  Hereticks,  he  fays  ;  •  that 
they  did  no t  receive  the  Eucharift,  and  <thi  Oblations  ;• 
becaufe  they  did  not  <  con fefs  that',  the  ’Eucharifb  is  *  the  Flejh 
of  our  Lord , .  who-.  has  ftijfered  for.  our  Sinsj  and '  whoni 
the  Father  has ■  \raifed  .  from  the  Dead  through  •  his- 
Qob'dnejs?  I’  -.  S  *  *  .  *  ‘  \ 

■  •  •  By.  thefe  Words  :of-St.  Juft  inns,  in  his  fecond-  Apo- 
gy ;.we  do  not  receive-  thofe  Things  as.  if  they  were  but 
ctimmaw;Bread,  and  cornmon  Drink but  as  we 'know'  that 
Jefus.  Chrift  our  Saviour,  who  has-been  made  Man  by 
the.  Word  of  God,  r halvefted  hinif elf  with  Fleftj  and' Blood 
for.  our  Salvation ;  we  know  likewife ;  v that  that  Meat , 
and  that  Drink,  which  by  the  Change-  they » receive  in 
our  Bodies,  feed’  oilrFlefto  dndi  aiir  Blood,. having-' bee?i 
confecratcd  and  made  'Eucharift,  Ty  \  the  Prayers,  which 
the  fame  Word,  of  God'  .has  taught  ■'its)  Are  the  Flejh  and 
Blood  of  that  Janie* Jefus  Chrift,  who  .  has  been  made  Man 
for.  the  Love  of  us.  For  the  Apoftles, '  in  the  Writings 
they  have  left  uS,-  •  called  Go fp els,  fay  that  Jefus  Chrift 
ordered  them  to  nfe'itvas  he  had  done .  -  - 

By  thefe  Words  which  Gelafius  o f -Ciftck  relates^ 
for’  -being,  the* Words  '  of  the  great  Council  of  Nice: 
Let  us  nor  be  meanly  attentive  to  the  Bread,  and  to  the 
Chalice ,  which  are  expo  fed  to  our  Eyes ,  but  raifing  our 
Mind,  let  us  conceive'  by  Faith,  that  the  Lamb  of  God 
<fvbo:  blots  out  the. Sins  -of  the  World,  is  prefent  on  that 
facred  Table,  anFimmolatcd  by  the  Priefts ,  without  Efr 
fufion  of  Blood,  '-and  taking  truly  his  precious  Body,  and 
his  precious  Blood,  •  believe  that  they  are  the  Pledges  of 
our  Re  fur  region? 

By1  thefe  Words  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerufalem ,  Cathec,  4.' 
Jefus,  Chrift,  having  faid  of  the  Bread ,  this  is  my  Body  \ 
who  will,  henceforward-,  queftion  it  ?  This  is  my  Bloody 
who*  would  entertain  any  Doubt  of  it  *  faying  it  is  not 
his  Blood  ?  He  has  formerly  changed  Water  into  Wine * 
at’Gana.  in  Galilee/  by  his"' foie  Will,  why  fhould  he  not 
be  believed  when  -Ik  thanges  Wine  into  his  Blood  ? 

•  =  By  thefe  Words  of  St;  Gregory  of  Nyjfen ,  oral,  ca¬ 
te  ch.’’  The  fame  Virtue,  which  caufed  that  in  the  Body  of 
Chrift,  the  Bread  <  he  ufed  to  eat  was  changed  into  the 
Nature  of  his  divine  Body ;  caufes ,  likewife ,  the  fame 
Thing  in  the  Eucharift ;  for  as  the  Power  of  the  Word 
changed  into  his  Subjlance,  in  ■  his  facred  Body ,  which 
was  fed  with  Bread,  and  thus ,  in  fome  Manner ,-  was 
Bread ;  likewife  here  the  Bread  fanttjfied,sas  the  Afoftle 
fays,  by  the  Word  of  God  and  Prayer,  ■  no t  becoming  the 
Body  of  the  Word  by  Means  of  Eating  and  Drinking  ; 
but  being  cha7igcd  all  on  a  fudden,  into  the  Body  of  the 
Word,  ly  the  Word,  according  to  what  has  beat  faid  by 
the  Word  himfelf.  This  is  my  Body , 

By  thefe  Words  of  St.  Ambrofe,  in  his  Treatife  for 
the  Inftruiftion  of  thofe  newly  baptized,  c.  9.  You'll 
fay  perhaps  I  fee  another  Thing ;  how  can  yon  affure  me 
that  I  receive  the  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift  ?  It  is  then  what 
remains  to  be  proved ;  *  But  how  many  Examples'  can  I 
produce,  that  it  is  nbt  what  Nature  has  formed,  but 
what  the  Biffing  has  confecratcd ;  'and  that  the  Bleffhig 
has  more  EJjicacy  than  Nature  itfelf?-'  Afterwards,  Slav¬ 
ing  related  feveral  Miracles  of  the  Old  Tell  ament,  he 
concludes,  Could  not  the  Word  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which 
could  make  of  nothing  all  that  has  a  Being,  change 
what  has  a  Being,  into  what  it  was  not  before  ? 

By  thofe  Words  of  St.  Gaudentius ,  Bilhop  of  J Raf¬ 
fia,  in  Exod.  trait.  2.  The  Creator  and  Maftcr  of  Na¬ 
ture,  who  produces  Bread  from  the  Earth,  makes  after - 
wards-  his  -proper  Body  of  that  Bread,  becaufe  he  can 
do- it,  and  has  frond  fed  it,  and  he  who  has  made  Wine 
of  Water,  makes  liki-wJfe  his  Blood  of  Wine. 

By  thefe  Words  of  Opt  a  tits,  Bilhop  of  Mi  lev  is. 
Lib.  6.  coni.  Pcrmcnium,  where  lie  flicws  the  Sacri¬ 
leges  of  the  Donatijls  againft  the  Eucharill.  What's 
the  Altar,  lays  he,  but  the  Scat  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Jefus  Chrift  ?  What  Offence  toad  yon  then  received 
front  Jefus  Chrift/  whofc  Body  and  Blood  dwelt  on  that 
Altar,  at  certain  Times,  to  do  him  that  Injury?  And 
lower,  No twithft muling;  that  detcjlablc  Crime  has  been 

3  renewed , 
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renewed,  and  you  have  again  broke  the  Chalices  which 
ufed  to  carry  the  Blood  of  Jefus  Chrift  ? 

St.  Cbryfoftom  (fey  they  again)  is  fo  full  of  Expref- 
fions,  which  mark  naturally  a  real  Prefence,  that  Au- 
bertin  is  oblig’d  to  acknowledge,  that  they  are  in 
great  Number,  and  fpecious,  mult  a  fcf  fpeciofa ;  In 
Fa6t  (purfue  they)  what  is  more  fpecious,  than  what 
he  fays  in  Homily  83.  on  St.  Matthew ,  How  many 
there  are  who  fay  at  prefent,  could  I  have  but  feen  his 
Form ,  his  Figure ,  his  Vejlments?  Well ,  you  fee  him, 
you  4ouch  him ,  you  eat  him :  Tou  was  contented  to  fee 
only  his  Veftments ,  and  he  gives  himfelf  to  be  feen , 
to  be  touched ,  to  be  eaten,  and  to  be  taken  within  you  ? 

St.  Ifidorus  ofDamieta ,  fays,  Epijf.  109.  That  the 
Holy  Ghofi  caufes  that  the  common  Bread ,  propofed  on  the 
Table ,  becomes  the  proper  Body  Jefus  Chrift  has  taken 
in  his  Incarnation . 

St.  Atiguftin  fays,  in  his  Epiftle  to  Januarius ,  That 
it  has  pleafed  the  Holy  Ghofi ,  in  Honour  of  that  great 
Sacrament ,  that  the  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift  Jhotdd  enter  the 
Mouth  of  the  Chriftians ,  before  all  other  Meat .  And 
Lib.  5.  de  Baptifm.  cont.  Donat .  c.  8.  lie  fays  of  the 
Eucharifl ,  That  it  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord , 
even  for  thofe  who  eating  it  unworthily ,  eat  and  drink 
their  Judgment . 

St.  Cyril ,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria ,  in  his  Anathe¬ 
ma’s,  approved  in  the  Council  of  Ephefus ,  fpeaks  in 
this  Manner :  We  celebrate  the  holy  vivifying  and  un¬ 
bloody  Sacrifice  in  the  Churches ,  believing  that  the  Body 
■which  is  before  us,  is  not  the  Body  of  a  common  Man , 
end  femblablc  to  us,  and  the  Blood  the  fame  *,  but  we 
receive  it,  as  having  been  made  the  proper  Body  and  pro¬ 
per  Blood  of  the  Word ,  who  vivifies  all  Things . 

And  Theodotus ,  Bifhop  of  Ancyra ,  in  an  Homily  he 
made  in  that  Council :  He  does  not  lay  in  a  Manger , 
fays  he,  but  is  expo  fed  to  our  Eyes  on  that  falutary  Ta¬ 
ble,  that  Manger  is  the  Mother  of  that  Table  \  he 
has  been  put  in  that  Manger ,  that  he  may  be  eaten  on 
that  Table . 

The  moft  learned  among  the  Proteftants  (fey  they 
again)  are  obliged  to  confefs,  that  there  are  found  in 
the  Fathers  of  all  the  Ages  of  the  Church,  an  infinite 
Number  of  fuch  Pafiages  ;  and  that  it  is  the  common 
Manner  of  Speaking,  in  the  Church,  of  the  Eucharifl . 
That  the  Catholicks  have  no  Need  to  examine,  if  a 
metaphorical  Senfe  could  not  be  given  to  thofe  Ex- 
prefllons,  or  to  refute  all  the  Subtilties,  whereby  Au- 
bertin  endeavours  to  do  it  in  his  Book,  fince  it  is  not 
nccefiary  for  the  prefent  Difpute  ;  and  that  if  fome 
Calvinill  would  undertake  to  prove,  that  they  can  or 
ought  to  be  underftood  metaphorically,  he  would  fhew 
thereby  that  he  does  not  fo  much  as  underftand  the 
State  of  the  Queftion  *,  fince  that  Queftion  is  not  to 
know  if  thofe  Pafiages  can  be  taken  in  a  metaphori¬ 
cal  Senfe,  but  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  firft  Idea,  which 
they  offer  to  the  Mind,  is  not  that  of  a  real  Prefence, 
fuch  as  the  Catholicks  believe  it  ?  Which  Idea  muft 
have  ftruck  all  the  Chriftians,  as  prefenting  itfclf  to 
their  Eyes,  and  endeavouring  to  introduce  itfclf  into 
their  Mind.  Which  to  prove,  they  afk,  if  they  have 
admitted  or  not  admitted  that  Idea,  when  it  prefented 
itfelf  i  if  they  have  received  the  natural  and  fimplc 
Imprefiion  thereof,  or  deftroy’d  it,  by  fubftituting 
another  to  it  ?  That  if  it  be  confefied,  that  they  have 
received  it,  their  Advcrfarics  grant  them  all  they 
want;,  which  is,  that  the  real  and  fubftantial  Prefence 
Jias  always  been  believed  in  the  Church  :  And  that  if 
it  be  pretended  that  they  rejected  it,  they  muft  then 
have  form’d  a  Judgment  of  it,  and  declar’d  them- 
I elves  againll  that  Belief;  and  con fcquently  believed, 
pofitivdy  and  diftin&ly,  the  real  Abfencc.  That 
t  huvtor; ,  whatever  Stippofition  may  be  made,  that 
prctmdul  Confufion  of  Belief  on  the  Subjcft  of  the 
Etuhttiiil,  cannot  fubfift. 

IV.  But  they  lay  further,  that  even  by  that  it  is 
ihar,  1  hat  the  whole  antient  Church  has  had  a  di¬ 
ll  ind  Belief  of  the  real  Prefence :  For  why  fhould 
the  Chriftians  have  rejected  the  natural  Senfe  of  thofe 
Words  of  the  Fathers  ;  fince  the  Miniftcrs  confefs, 
that  they  had  not  a  pofitive  Belief  of  the  real  Abfcnce  j 


and  there  is  but  that  pofitive,  exprefc  anH 
lief,  which  can  hinder  Words  fo  formal  r1^  Br¬ 
ing  the  Mind  to  the  Belief  of  the  vL\°p 
Therefore,  conclude  they,  the  Supn0fm  * leftnc^ 
con  fus’d  Belief  deftroys  itfelf,  and  eftabUfK*  ^ 

which  it  oppofes.  For  if  the  Faithful  hJ  ^Nth: 
ftind  Belief  of  the  real  Abfence  of  Tefm  Cl n.0t  a  di¬ 


Eucharifl ,  it  neceiferily  follows  hence  that  l  ln  cflc 

took  the  Words  of  the  Fathers  in  their  i;,  , (lIVe 
natural  Senfe,  which  was  nor  and 


natural  Senfe,  which  was  not  formerly  c  ^ 
their  Sentiment ;  that  they  have  not  oppoferiT7  lw 

preflion,  which  they  muft  have  made  in  thel  iw”1' 
and  as  they  propofe  the  Idea  of  a  real  Prefen  ^ 5 
have  received  in  their  Mind  that  diflin<5t  CC* 
they  had  no  Occafion  to  rejedb.  "Wi 

V.  They  repeat  once  more,  becaufe  the  • 
gine  it  neceffary  to  have  that  Reafon  verv  T1' 
ftood,  which,  they  pretend,  decide  their  r^r  cr‘ 
with  the  Proteftants  *,  that  either  thofe  Exnt  J rcnces. 
the  Fathers  which  form  fo  clearly  the  Idea  ^ 10ns  ot 

Prefence,  have  been  received  by  the  Faithful  withoj 
Explication,  and  in  the  fimple  Senfe  of  the  \v7 
or  have  been  explained  in  a  metaphorical  Senf  a 
'void  from  the  natural  Signification  of  the  \v*  H 
That  let  the  Proteftants  chufe  which  of  thefe  two°S  V 
pofitions  they  pleafe,  they’ll  equally  defttov  « 

lufe  Belief.  For,  fay  they,  if  it  be  true  f(J Example 
what  Aubert  in  lays,  that  when  St.  Cyril  of' 

faidto  thofe  newly  baptized,  Catech.  4.  Believe  cer' 
tainly,  that  this  apparent  Bread  is  not  Bread ,  though  the 
Tafle  reprefents  it  as  fuch,  but  the  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift  ■ 
he  wanted  to  fay  that  that  Bread  is  no  longer  a  conC 
mon  Bread,  but  a  fendtified  Bread,  and  that  it  was  the 
Body  of  Chrift  in  Figure,  not  in  Truth,  which  would 
be  a  ftrange  Manner  of  expreffing  himfelf.  It  is  clear 
that  if  the  Faithful  had  underftood  it  in  that  Senfe 
and  with  that  Explanation,  they  had  had  a  very  diftinft 
Idea  of  the  real  Abfence ;  and  therefore  had  not  re¬ 
mained  in  that  Degree  of  Confufion.  That  if  it  be 
fuppofed  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  not  added 
that  ftrange  Interpretation  to  the  Words  of  that  Fa¬ 
ther,  it  is  ftill  more  vifible  that  they  have  had  a  di- 
ftindt  Belief  of  the  real  Prefence  *,  fince  unlefs  the  na¬ 
tural  Senfe  thereof  be  corrupted  by  very  violent  Ex¬ 
planations,  it  is  impoftible  they  could  imprint  another 
Idea  in  their  Mind. 

But  there  are  no  other  Words  wanting,  fay  they 
again,  but  thofe  which  have  always  been  in  the  Mouth 
of  the  Faith  fill :  That  die  Eucharist  is  the  Body  oSJe- 
fus  Christ ,  to  fhew  that  they  have  had  neceflarily  a  (li¬ 
fting  Idea,  either  of  the  real  Prefence  or  real  Abfence. 
For  they  had  either  given  to  thofe  Words  the  fame 
metaphorical  Explanations  the  Miniftcrs  give  to  them, 
in  underftanding  that  the  EtichariSl  is  the  Body  of  Je¬ 
fus  Christ  in  Figure,  in  Reprefentation,  in  Operation, 
and  not  in  Truth  ;  or  have  not  added  thofe  Redac¬ 
tions  to  it :  For  if  they  had  added  thofe  Reftriftions, 
they  had  believed  the  real  Abfencc,  as  the  Miniftcrs 
believe  it*,  and  if  they  have  not  added  thofe  Reftric- 
tions,  they  have  believed  the  real  Prefence,  hnee  it  is 
the  fimple  and  natural  Senfe  of  thofe  Words,  when 
they  arc  underftood  without  Rcftriftion  and  Meta¬ 
phor.  When  a  Metal  is  laid  to  be  Gold,  it  is  laid 
that  it  is  really  and  fubftantial Jy  Gold.  Wheiutn 
feid  of  a  precious  Stone,  that  it  is  a  Diamond,  ir  ^ 
laid  that  it  is  really  and  fubftantially  a  Dmmom . 
Likewife  to  be  the  Body  of  Chrift,  mul  to  be  bim  -1'1; 
daily  and  really  the  Body  of  Chrift,  arc  nor  nvo  u 


believed  that  the  Eucharist  was  the  Body  of  Jeft  uinp, 
without  other  Explication;  as  to  acknowledge  _ 
they  have  always  believed,  that  it  was  really  am  1 
ftantially  the  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift .  , 

Therefore,  conclude  they,  in  whatever  * 
Vaithful  may  be  fuppofed,  it  is  impoftible  to  v 1  •  ' 
igrcc  with  that  confute  Belief  which  the  1 rot  ‘  • 


agree  wicu  mill  cuiume  wawi  . . -  .  • 

will  cflablilh  1  and  even  from  chut  alone,  tnat  i 
con fc fled,  that  they  have  not  had  a  very  po  i 


lief  of  the  real  Abfence,  it  muft  be  cone 


in 
cibly 
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dbly  that  they  have  had  a  very  diftindt  Belief  of  the 

real  Prefence. 

The  Roman  Catholicks,  the  better  to  ftrengthen  their 
Sentiment,  and  render  it  inexpugnable,  lay  they,  add 
to  thofe  Reafonings  and  Proofs  above-mentioned,  this 
following  Propofition,  which  appears  to  me  a  very 
bold  one,  that  it  was  not  poflible  for  the  Faithful  to 
take  in  a  metaphorical  Senfe,  the,  common  Expreffions 
with  which  the  Pallors  ufed  to  inftrudt  them  in  the 
MyHery  of  the  Eucharist,  and  that  the  Proteftants 
cannot  fuppofe  it,  without  fuppofing  at  the  fame  time, 
that  it  has  happened  in  the  Church,  for  the  Space  of  a 
thoufand  Years  a  continual  Prodigy,  which  is,  that  the 
Pallors  have  Ipoke  all  that  Time  in  a  Manner  contrary 
to  their  Thoughts,  and  the  People  have  heard  them 
in  a  Manner  contrary  to  their  Words  *  fo  that  it 
jhould  be  faid,  that  there  was  in  the  Pallors  a  fuperna- 
tural  Blindnels,  not  to  perceive  .the  Occalions  of  Errors 
they  gave  to  the  People,  by  the  Extravagancy  of 
their  Metaphors,  and  a  fupernatural  Light  in  the 
Faithful,  not  to  be  abufed  by  ExprelTions  fo  deceiving 
and  fo  contrary  to  common  Senfe. 

They  draw  the  Proofs  of  this  Proportion,  from  die 
Rules  of  the  Intelligency  of  human  Language,  and 
from  the  Means  Men  have,  to  diftinguifh  figured  Ex- 
prellions,  from  fimple  and  natural  ones.  For  it  is 
certain,  fay  they,  all  the  Difpute  between  the  Catho¬ 
licks  and  Sacramentarians,  on  this  Subject,  is  reduced 
to  this  Point,  viz.  if  the  Expreffions  of  the  Scripture, 
and  of  the  Fathers,  are  to  be  taken  in  the  Senfe  which 
offers  firlt  to  the  Mind,  /.  e.  in  a  fimple  and  natural 
Senfe,  or  if  they  mull  be  taken  in  a  metaphori¬ 
cal  one. 

The  Catholicks  pretend  the  firlt,  and  the  Sacra¬ 
mentarians  the  fecond  ;  the  Catholicks  fay,  that  when 
the  Fathers  aflurc  us,  that  the  Bread  by  the  Confecra- 
tion  is  changed,  and  made  the  Body  of  Jefus  Christ , 
they  underlland  that  it  is  really  and  truly  changed  into 
the  proper  Body  of  Jefus  Christ .  The  Sacramenta¬ 
rians  lay,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Fathers  wanted 
to  lignify  nothing  elfe,  but  that  the  Bread  is  changed 
figuratively,  and  not  really. 

It  is  in  what  this  important  Difpute  confills,  the 
Decifion  whereof,  fay  the  Roman  Catholicks,  depends 
entirely  on  the  Means  and  Rules  Men  have  to  diftin- 
guiffi  fimple  Expreffions,  from  metaphorical  ones. 
That  thefe  Rules  and  thefe  Means,  are  very  difficult 
to  know  and  to  fix  *  though,  no twith Handing,  there 
be  fome  ;  otherwife,  not  only  the  Faith  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  Myllery  would  be  deftroy’d,  but  generally  that  of 
all  the  Mylleries  *,  fince  there  is  none,  the  Proofs 
whereof  could  not  be  eafily  deftroy’d,  in  giving  a  meta¬ 
phorical  Senfe  to  the  Expreffions  of  the  Scripture  and  of 
the  Fathers,  which  contain  them. 

It  is  laid,  for  Inftanee,  in  the  Scripture,  that  Jefus 
Chrift  is  God,  the  Arians  and  Socinians  will  anlwer, 
that  he  is  God  metaphorically,  that  he  is  God  by 
Grace,  and  not  by  Nature  *  chat  he  is  God,  but  fub- 
mittecl  to  another  God  greater  than  him.  If  it  be  fpokc 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  as  of  a  Perfon,  they’ll  lay  that  it 
Is  a  Profopopaa.  If  it  be  faid  that  Jefus  CbriSl  is  born 
of  a  Virgin,  the  Anfwer  will  be,  that  that  is  true  me¬ 
taphorically,  becaufe  he  has  pa  (Ted  through  Mary ,  as 
through  a  pure  Channel,  according  to  the  Opinion  of 
fome  EtUychians .  If  it  is  faid  that  lie  has  fullered  and 
is  dead,  the  Manichcans  and  Mahometans  will  anfwer, 
that  he  has  fullered  and  is  dead  in  Appearance  and 
metaphorically,  becaufe  he  lias  appeared  outwardly  to 
fuller.  If  it  is  faid  that  he  has  redeemed  Men  with  his 
Blood,  the  Socinians  will  anfwer,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
underltood  that  the  Blood  of  Chrift  has  been  offered  as 
die  Price  of  their  Redemption,  but  that  fuch  an  Ex- 
preflion,  fhews  nothing  elfe  but  that  Jefus  Christ  being 
jh'iul,  to  confirm  the  Truth,  we  ought  to  attribute  to 
jus  Death,  the  Deliverance  of  Men  whom  God  receives 
into  Grace,  when  they  believe  the  Truths  which  Jefus 

hrisl  has  taught  them,  and  follow  the  Rules  which  lie 
given  them. 

Daftly,  lay  they,  the  whole  Religion,  and  all  the 

roois  extracted  from  the  Scripture,  and  the  Fathers 
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to  eftablilh  it,  lean  bn  this  Principle,  that  Men  can 
-  diftinguifh  fimple  Expreffions  from  figured  Ek- 
preffions,  and  were  they  deprived  of  thofe^  Means* 
they  would  likewife  be  deprived  of  all  Means  to 
difeern  the  Truth  from  Falfhood.  Therefore*  there 
is  but  to  confider  thofe  Rules*  by  which  Means 
we  make  that  important  Difcernment :  And  provided 
we  a£t  fincerely  in  it*  they  believe  that  it  "is  not  polfi- 
ble  but  one  mull  remain  convinced,  that  die  Faith¬ 
ful  could  by  no  Means  take  the  ordinary  Expreffions 
of  the  Fathers,  with  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  in  a  me¬ 
taphorical  Senfe*  and  that  they  mull  of  Neceffity  have 
taken  them  in  the  natural  Senfe*  which  the  Words  of¬ 
fered  to  them.  The  Roman  Catholicks  give  us  fbrrie 
of  thofe  Rules,  which  are  as  follow :  7 

I.  When  the  fame  Thing  can  as  eafily  be  exprefled 
naturally,  as  metaphorically,  the  natural  and  fimple 
Expreffions  are  commonly  more  frequent  than  the 
metaphorical  *  whence  it  happens  that  the  fimple  Ex- 
.preffions  forming  a  diftin6l  Idea  of  the  Truth,  ferve 
•  to  reduce  the  metaphorical  to  it.  They  fay,  when  it 
can  be  as  eafily  exprefled,  for  they  are  of  Opinion  that 
there  are  Tilings  fo  much  above  the  Reach  of  a  human 
Mind,  that  they  feldom  can  be  underltood,  but' in 
ufing  Metaphors,  taken  from  Things  more  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  human  Underftanding.  The  Reafon  of 
that  is,  that  Men  incline  commonly,  when  nothing 
hinders  them,  towards  that  which  is  moll  conforma¬ 
ble  to  Truth  and  Nature  *  but  the  metaphorical  Ex¬ 
preffions  are  in  fome  Meafure  contrary  to  Nature,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  falfly  taken  in  a  ftridfc  Manner  *  and 
therefore,  cannot  be  fo  common,  and  if  they  were, 
they  would  become  captipus  and  unintelligible. 

II.  The  Metaphor  including  lomething  falfe,  it  is  a- 
gainll  Nature  to  continue  long  in  it,  and  the  Rheto¬ 
ricians  obferve,  that  when  one  does  it,  it  is  no  longer 
an  Ornament  but  a  Fault,  called  Enigma  *  becaufe  it 
renders  theDifcourfe  difficult  to  be  u.nderllood.  There¬ 
fore,  fay  they,  let  us  examine  by  that  Rule,  the  Ex¬ 
preffions  of  the  Fathers  which  mark  of  themfelves  a 
real  Prefence,  and  we’ll  fee  that  it  was  not  poflible  for 
the  Faithful  to  take  them  for  Metaphors :  For  after 
they  have  ufed  them,  they  do  not  come  out  of  it,  but 
perlift  in  it  to  the  End,  and  even  make  the  fecond 
ftronger  than  the  firft  *  and  to  fpeak  of  that  Myftery  ks 
they  have  done,  they  Ihould  have  had  a  formal  Defign 
°f  deceiving  thofe  they  fpoke  to.  They  lay  that  they 
will  produce,  but  an  Example  of  this,  among  the 
great  Number  of  thofe  which  occur,  of  which  thofe 
who  arc  inftrudtcd  in  thofe  Matters-  know  very  well, 
there  could  be  made  a  whole  Volume.  They  draw 
that  Example  from  the  24th  Homily  of  St.  Cbryfoftom , 
on  the  firft  to  the  Corinthians ,  and  leave  to  all  PerJons 
ol  Senfe,  to  judge  if  there  was  ever  any  Thing,  they 
don’t  lay  more  enigmatical,  but  more  nonfenficaJ, 
than  the  Difcourfe  of  that  Saint,  taking  thofe  Expref¬ 
fions  for  Metaphors,  as  the  Miniftcrs  take  them 
Thefe  Words  of  the  Apoftle,  fays  he.  The  Chalice 
of  Benediction  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
Communion  of  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ? 
ought  not  to  imprint  lefs  Terror ,  than  Faith  in  the  Mind\ 
becaufe  they  teach  ns ,  that  what  is  in  the  Chalice 
is  the  fame'  Blood  which  flowed  upon  the  Crop. 
Here,  fay  they,  St.  Chryfoftom  is  entered  into  a  Meta¬ 
phor,  according  to  the  Proteftants ,  and  into  a  llrange 
Metaphor.  For,  without  doubt,  to  fhew  Amply 
that  Wine  is  the  Figure  of  the  Blood  of  Jefus 
CbriSl ,  it  would  be  vc-iy  furprifing  to  fay,  that  what 
is  in  the  Chalice  is  the  fame  Blood  which  has  flowed 
from  the  Saviour  *  but  let’s  fee,  continue  they,  how 
the  fame  Saint  proceeds  *  Jefus  Chrift ,  fays  lie,  was 
not  contented  with  delivering  up  his  Body  for  us  to  Death, 
but  becaufe  the  firft  Flejh  which  was  formed  upon  Earth 

/1  /i  //  It /tan  ft  r  P  IT  A  ...  )  f*  7  •  n  1 


deprived  of 
he  has  tor 


fiance,  that  s  to  fay ,  his  Flejh ,  which  though  of  the 
fame  Nature  with  ours ,  was  notwithstanding  free 
from  Sin,  and  full  of  Life  *  and  has  given  it  to  all, 
that  all  Jhould  be  fed  with  it,  and  that  divefting  them - 

felvcs  of  that  antient  Fkjh ,  they  could  be  renewed  by  that 
11  M 
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new  Flejh :  It  mifi  be  obferved  that  the  Apoftle,  'fpeahng 
the  Jews,  does  not  fay ,  that  they  are  Partakers  of 
God ,  but  only  Partakers  of  the  Altar  *,  becaufe  what 
was  offer'd  formerly  on  the  ant  lent  Altar ,  to  be  con* 

fum'd  by  Fire  ;  it  is  not  fo  of  the  Body  of  Chrift  •,  in  .  ,  .  - 

what  can  that  Difference  confifi  ?  in  that  a  Commmca -  For  ir  is  not  ajlved,  how  it  could I  lia^en  that  &„;/ 

/j  of  that  fame  Body  to  the  Faithful ;  was  a  Wolf?  ChrJ^.  a  L»°n  ?  g?,.  fo*  £. 


rpftts  Chnifl  was  'a  Lion-  of  the  Tribe  of  fei5. 
Ctoj  were  Years that  the  Blood  of  the  Vi‘:}  L>  ^ 
the  Cove, ant :  When  thofe  Expfefficms 

flood  tn  ™'“,r  fTUP  Senlf^  hn/>  io  •  . . *u,cr* 

and 


d  in  their  true  Senfe*,  brie  is  not  Turpri^ ■ : 
is  not  coil ful ted  as  a  Thins  difficult 'vki?  11 » 

•  -  u .  ...  .  .  LU  OtlteVi-* 
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Mas  we  are  not  made  Partakers  of  the  Altar ,  but  of  the  common  to  the  bathers  to  declare,  that  there' is  P 
Body  itfelf  of  Jefus  Clinft.  The  Metaphor,  fay  the 
Reman  Catholicks,  begins  to  be  pretty  long ;  and  they 
are  lure  that  a  Calvinist  mu  ft  be  tired  of  it :  But  St. 

Chffoftom  don’t  deftgn  to  come  out  of  it  fo  foon.  Pie 
eftabiiihes  on  that  Truth,  continue  they,  the  impor¬ 
tant  Inftru&ion  he  gives  to  the  Faithful,  not  to  ap¬ 
proach  that  Sacrifice,  but  with  a  Spirit  of  Peace 
•and  Charity  ;  that  they  may  be  worthy  to  meet  Jefus 
Christ  in  the  Clouds,  when  he  fhall  come  down  from 
Heaven,  at  the  End  of  the  World.  Then  reaffirming 
his  pretended  Metaphor,  If  it  be  thus ,  lays  he,  that 
a  Perfon  could  be  prefumptuous  enough  to  receive  with 
Incivility  end  Indifference  a  King  who  would  come  to 


it  is 
oom 


vifft  him  ;  but  what  do  I  fay ,  receive  a  King  ?  who 
would  touch  bis  Cloaths  with  a  too  great  Familiarity , 
and  too  little  Refpefl,  if  even  he  was  in  a  Defart ,  and 
wit  bout  a  Retinue ,  iff  fays  I,  no  Body  has  the  Temerity 
to  touch  only  the  Cloaths  of  a  Man,  how  can  we  be  fo 
prefumptuons  to  touch  within  us,  with  Di/honour ,  and 
with  Injury ,  the  Body  of  God  himfdff  who  is  infinitely 
.above  all  Things  ?  That  Body  which  is  fo  pure ,  and 
in  which  there  cannot  be  the  leaft  Spot ,  which  has  been 
united ,  and  inhabits  with  the  Divinity,  by  which  we 
receive  our  Being  and  Life ,  and  by  which  the  Gates  cf 
Hell  have  been  broken,  and  thofe  of  Heaven  opened? 
I.et  us  not  be  then  I  defirc  you ,  continues  he,  our  own 
Murderers,  but  approach  that  divine  Body  with  a  great 
deal  of  Fear,  and  with  an  extreme  Purity ,  and  in  con - 
f alering  it  when  it  is  prefented  to  you,  fay  within  your 
fclves :  It  is  that  Body  which  caufes  that  I  am  no 
more  of  this  l For  Id,  that  I  am  no  more  Captive,  that  I 
am  free :  It  is  that  Body  which  makes  me  hope  that  I 
fhall  one  Day  enter  Ileaven.—Death  could  not  deftroy  that 
Body,  by  the  Nails  it  was  pierced  with  ;  the  Sun  feeing 
that  Body  hanging  on  the  Crofs ,  has  turned  away  its 
Roys. — This  is  the  fame  Body  which,  being  pierced  with 
a  Lance ,  has  flowed  with  two  Fountains ,  faint aiy  to 
the  whole  Earth,  one  of  Blood ,  and  the  other  of  Water. 

. — And  that  Body  which  Jefus  Chrift  has  given  us  to 
hold  and  to  eat ,  with  a  prodigious  Exccfs  of  his  Love. 
_ Confider  that  you  fee  on  Earth  all  that  is  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  and  the  mojl  adorable  in  Heaven  \  that  you  not 
only  fee  it  but  touch  it,  cat  it,  and  carry  it  into  your 
own  floufcs. 

Certainly,  conclude  they,  a  Man,  who  to  make  us 
underftand  limply  that  the  Bread  is  the  facred  Sign  of 
the  Boc.y  of  jefus  Chrift,  would  continue  in  iuch  a 
Metaphor,  could  not  be  the  moft  eloquent  Man  of  his 
A  •  ,  as  St.  Chryfojlom  was,  but  the  moft  impertinent 
'l  acier  that  ever  was  :  And  it  is  not  of  St.  Chryfojlom 
alone  he  would  be  obliged  to  judge  thus,  but  of  all 
the  Fathers  in  general,  lince  they  all  fpeak  in  the  fame 
Manner,  when  they  mention  the.  Eucharist . 

111.  The  Metaphors  cannot  be  proved,  becaufe  as 
they  do  not  fubliil  for  themfelves  in  the  Difcourfc, 
and  taking  the  Place  of  jimpie  Terms,  they  arc  falfc 
in  their  proper  Sen fc,  and  arc  true  but  in  awiJcSenfe; 
therefore  they  an*  not  to  he  proved  in  the  Senfe  they 
offer  full,  bieaufo  it  is  falfe.  But  the  Path  ere  prove 
very  often  the  Expreffions  which  include  the  real  Prc- 
lL-nuci  and  after  they  have  told  us,  for  Example,  that 
the  Bread  after  the  Confecration  is  die  Body  of  Jefus 
Christ,  they  endeavour  to  make  us  believe  it  by  the 
KEanplc  n|  the  other  Wonders  which  God  has  ope- 
uteri ;  of  the  Creation  of  the  World  •,  ol  the  Miracles 
f  the  Old  and  New  Tcftament,  on  the  Change  ol 


to  be  furprized,  that  the  Bread  be  the  Body  0F 
GhriJL  They  form  thefe  Qudlions ;  how  can  [/ffP 
pen  that  what  I  fee  be  the  Body  of  Jefus  CpPh 
Alt ud  video,  fa ys  St.  Ambrofe,  qiiomodo  me‘  fuadj! •? / \ 
corpus  Chrijti  accipiam?  They  endeavour  to 
the  P'aithful  againft  thofe  Doubts,  in  telling' 'thenTtW 

affects  our  Senfcs.  ,la'' "'hit 

V.  They  fay  that  Metaphors  are  not  ufed  jft  mi 

Sorts  of  Difcourfes  ;  that  extraordinary  Metaphors  ar 

not  proper  in  fimple  Difcourfes,  hiftorical,  or  do»ma 
tical ;  that  they  are  Flights  of  the  Mind,  Mich  coni', 
monly  proceed  from  too  much  Heat.  But  the  Fa¬ 
thers  ufe  every  where  Words,  which  fhew  the  red 
Prefencc,-  in  the  moft  literal  Explications  of  the  Scrip, 
ture,  and  in  the  moft  familiar  Homilies ;  they\vere 
ufed  in  the  moft  common  Language,  and  moft  ddti- 
tute  of  the  Ornaments  of  Eloquence.  They  afk  if 
there  is  any  Thing  more  fimple  than  the  Difcourfe  of 
St.  Juft  in,  and  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyffeii,  they  have 
related : 


VI.  That  it  is  ridiculous  to  ufe  Metaphors  before 
Perfons,  who,  according  to  all  Appearance,  could  not 
underftand  them  ;  and  that  one  is  obliged  in  thofe 
Cafes,  at  leaft  to  explain  them.  But  that  the  Fathers 
ufe  the  Exprefiions,  which  mark  the  real  Prefence,  in 
Writings  addrefted  to  Pagans,  as  St.  Jvjlin,  and  in 
Difcourfes  made  before  thofe  newly  baptized,  who 
had  not  yet  the  leaft  T injure  of  that  Myftery,  as  St. 
Ambrofe,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyffen,  St.  Cyril  oijerufalent, 
and  St.  Gaudentius  have  done.  That  the  Pagans  who 
knew  nothing  of  our  Religion,  and  thofe  newly  bap¬ 
tized,  to  whom  were  given  the  firft  Inftrudiom  of 
the  Eucharist,  could  not  underftand  thofe  Exprefiions 
otherwife  than  in  their  natural  Senfe ;  nonvithftanding 
which,  die  Fathers  do  not  explain  them :  That  there¬ 
fore  they  did  not  want  they  fhould  be  taken  for  Me¬ 
taphors. 

VII.  That  there  are  Metaphors  harder  than  others, 
and  they  are  thofe  which  are  lefs  authorifcd  by  Ufe, 
and  the  common  Language ;  and  the  harder  they  are, 
and  without  Example,  the  more  they  are  unintelligi¬ 
ble  in  the  metaphorical  Senfe,  and  caficr  to  be  taken 
in  the  literal  and  natural  one.  But  if  the  Exprcflions 
ufed  by  the  Fathers,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Eitchorijl,  were 
metaphorical,  they  iliould  be  confidcr’d  as  the  harder 
Metaphors  Men  have  ever  ufed  :  So  that  it  was  im- 
polTible  they  could  have  been  underftood  by  the  Sim¬ 
ple,  in  that  Senle. 

That  to  conceive  better  the  Ilardnefs  of  thole 
Metaphors,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  where  then e 
is  a  natural  Similitude  between  two  Terms,  it IS  nor 
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furpriling,  that  the  one  is  jiibftituted  to  the  other. 
For  Example,  bccaufc  a  Man  in  a  violent  Panion  is 
like  a  Brute,  it  is  laid,  naturally  enough,  that  la  ion 
changes  Men  into  Brutes ;  bccaufe  the  Soul,  iipa 
rated  from  the  Body,  are  very  like  Angels,  icls  0^| 
laid  that  a  Man  after  .his  Death  is  become  an  >V’ 
or  is  changed  into  an  Angel.  But  when  between 
Terms,  there  is  but  a  Relation  of  Inftitution, 
Terms  are  not  thus  fubftituted  to  one  anot  u- 
the  common  Way  of  Speaking.  It  b  |1(,r  ,lH  ’ . 
Example,  that  Ivy  is  changed  into  Wwn  ... 
becomes  the  Sign  of  Wine,  by  the  Iiifttwtion  1  j 
It  is  not  faicl  that  the  Olive-T  ree  is  made  and 
inLo  Peace,  becaufe  it  is  made  the  Si gn  o  • 
thofe  who  carry  ir  for  that  Ell eift.  It  is  •  ■  |  iu;i 


Wafer  into  Wine  at  Cana  of  Galilee  \  and  particularly  muic  who  umy  u  iu»  . . .  .  j,HVe 

by  the  W  ords  ol  Christ,  who  aflurcs  us  of  it.  monly  that  the  Pafelia)  .Lamb,  not  'm^uif* flv 

l\r.  Metaphors,  fiy  they,  are  never  a  Subjefl  of  been  changed  into  rhe  Body  ot  /<JhS  jju.jy  (,i 

Doubt,  or  .Sinprize,  when  they  arc  imderftood  j  be-  Urhwmn  ol  Inllituticm  they  nave  win  , , 

» ;utfe  it  is  known  that  they  are  not  to 
rally.  If  it  is  laid,  that  Benjamin  was 


ilerlloml  *  oc-  jcejation  oi  jniumuon 

be  taken  lice-  Jefus  Chrift ,  is  not  Efficient  to  juJb  y  im  J  { 
a  Wolf  \  that  of  thofe  Metaphor?.  The  Water  m*.  >va0icd 
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waflied  with,  is  the  Figure  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  Charity 
and  Grace.  The  HoJy  Ghoft,  according  to  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Fathers,  imprints  in  it  a  fecret  Virtue  to 
aft  in  the  Souls,  and  to  produce  in  them,  juftification 
and  Grace  ;  nevertheJefs,  neither  the  Relation  ,  of  the 
Si<m  to  the  Thing  fignified,  nor  the  Impreflion  of  that 
Virtue  in  the  Water,  have  ever  engaged  the  Fathers 
to  fay  that' the  Water  is  made  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  that 
before  the:Blefling  it  was  only  pure  Water,  but  that 
after  it,  it  has  been  changed  into  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
Whereas  thofe  Expreffions  are  common  to  them,  on 
the  Subjed  of  the  Eticharift ,  and  compofe  the  com¬ 
mon  Language  ufed  to  fpeak  of  it. 

VIII.  To  fhew  ftill  better  what  little  Appearance 
there  is  for  the  Fathers  to  ufe  Metaphors,  fo  hard  and 
fo  dark,  or  the  People  cpuld  have  underllood  them 
in  a  metaphorical  Seri fe,  it  is  ncccfiary  to  obferve, 
that  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Languages,  one  which  can 
be  called  of  Conftraint. ,  and  the  other  a  natural  Lan¬ 
guage.  They  call  natural  Language,  that  which  we  are 
inclinable  to  ufe,  by.  the  Defire  of  making  ourfelves  un- 
derftood  j  and  Language  of  Constraint 9  that  which  one 
chutes,  hot  only  to  exprefs  himf*!!,  but  to  join  to  his 
Sentiments,  Expreffions  received  and  authorifed  by 
others. 

For  Inftance,  when  the  Scripture  and  the  Fathers 
call  Jefus  Cbrifi'Gody  Lord,  Principal,  End;,  that 
they  attribute  to' him  the  divine  Power  and  Majefty, 
fhc  Creation  and  Conlervation  of  all  Things,  that  they 
give  him  the  Name  of  Word,  the  Charafter  of  the 
Subftance  of  his  Father,  that  they  may  defer  to  him 
Adoration,,  the  Remilfion  of  Sins,  the  Beatification  of 
Men,  they  have  done  it  with  the  foie  Defign  of  expref- 
fing  what  we  ought  to  believe  of  it. 

But  that  when  we  fee  the  Socmans  ufe  the  fame 
Terms,  to  mark  their  Belief  of  thofe  Things,,  though 
they  be  not  very  proper  to  exprefs  it,  we  ought  not  to 
be  furprifed  at  it,  fince  it  is  by  Conftraint  they  do  it. 
They  lee  thofe  Terms  authorifed  in  the  Scripture,  and 
in  the  antient  Fathers,  and  it  is  neccflary  to  them, 
that  they  fliould  not  appear  oppofite  to  the  Scripture, 
nor  to  the  antient  Fathers.  Therefore  they  chufe  ra¬ 
ther  to  give  a  forced  Senfe  to  the  Words,  and  fpeak  a 
forced  Language,  which  they  deprave  and  explain  af¬ 
terwards  in  their 'own  Manner,  than  to  give  to  under¬ 
hand  by  the  Difference  of  their  Language,  the  Con¬ 
trariety  of  their  Opinions  with  the  Sentiments  of 
the  hr  ft  Chriftians,  and  the  Truths  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.' 

#  Likewife  (fay  they)  when  the  Calvinifts  ufe,  fomc- 
times,  to  exprefs  their  Belief  with  Regard  to  the  Eu- 
ebariif,  the  fame  Terms  the  Fathers  have  ufed,  and 
grant  that  the  Bread  and  Wine  arc  changed  into  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Jefus  Chrift ;  and  fcveral  other  Ex- 
pveflions,  which  fhew  naturally  and  limply  the  Belief 
of  die  Catholicks ;  there  is  no  Reafon  to  be  furpris’d 
at  it,  nor  even  of  accufing  them,  on  that,  of  Folly ; 
they  are  forced  to  it ;  the  Motive  is  plainly  feen  which 
engages  them  to  it ;  they  will  not  appear  contrary  to 
all  Antiquity  ;  it  is  important  to  them,  that  it  fliould 
be  thought  that  the  Language  of  the  Fathers  can  agree 
^itli  their  Sentiments  *,  and  therefore  they  ufe  it  fomc- 
tijnes.  They  make  whole  Chapters  which  bear  for 
'Iitlc  that  the  Bread  and  Wine  are  made  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Jefus  Chrift ,  and  that  they  arc  changed  into 
the  Hody  and  Blood  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  they  employ 
the  llrongeft  Expreffions,  and  deprave  them  after¬ 
wards  by  forced  Interpretations. 

All  that  is  not  very  ftiangc  (continue  they)  hard  and 
extraordinary  Metaphors,  are  not  lb  lurprifmg,  when 
lt  is  fu.n  that  they  arc  ufed  by  Force.  The  NecelTity 
ixuifes  them,  and  renders  them  intelligible.  But  the 
hulitTs  have  had  Recoil rfc  to  none  of  thofe  Excufes  or 
jwajtms  j  they  were  by  no  Means  obliged  to  ufe  thofe 
H’prdhnn.s  *,  they  had  no  Adverlary  whole  Reproaches 

l!uy  »  tlu7  had  not.  that  View  of  joining  the  an- 
!K’U  h.aprcilions  with  their  prefent  Opinions.  They 
"lowed,  limply,  Nature,  and  had  no  other  End  than 
m!.  tHIJtJ  die  Jiiolt  proper  Terms  to  exprefs  their 

Mights,  and  to  form  in  the  Mind  of  their 


. / 

.Readers,  die  true.  Idea  they  ; ought  to  have  of  the 
Eucbarijl.  ...  .  .... .  . ;  . 

It  is  in  following- Nature  thus  (fay  they  again).,  that 
they  have  laid  to  us,  that  the Euchdrift  was  the  true  Body 
of  Jefus  Cbrifi ;  -that.' there  was.  no ‘‘Robin  '.to"  doubt/ of 
it,  and  that  rhe  Bread-  and  Wine  after' the .Cohlecra- 
tion,  were  changed  into  his- Body  and  Bipod-  t  7* hat 
we  may  judge  thereby;-  if  there  is:  the'leaft  Appearance 
that  they  had  ufed  thole  Expreflibns,  and  many.' others 
equally  ft rong;  and  equally  ‘precife,  if  they  'had  only 
wanted  to  tell  us  that  the  Bread  becomes  the  faqfbd  Fi¬ 
gure  of  tile  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift,  ’-arid  that  it  changed 
of  Signification  ind  Ufe.  If  there  bejomething  fn  qur 
Reafon, ,  and  in  '  the  Cuftbifi  of  human  Language, 
which  could  engage  lis  to  ufe  Terms  fo  wide  from  what 
we  want  to  under  ft  and.  .  ..  ;•  .  . 

They  deli  re  the'Proteftarits  to ;  tell  the  in  with  that 
Sincerity  they  fecornmend  to  others;  in  feverai  bf 
their  Writings,  if  .they  would* 'believe  that  an. 'Jri&iart. 
was  very  well  inftru&ed  in  the  Belief  of  the.  Reformed,  - 
by  a  Man  who  would Lontent  himfelf  with  .cateqHifing 
him  in  thefe  Terms  : 1  'The  Lord  Jefus  the  fahie  Efigfy, 
in  which  be  was  betrayed ,  took  Bhad ,  and  when  be.  bad 
given  Thanks,  he  hr  like  it,- and  faid,  take,  "eat,  '  this  is 
my  Body  ;  after  fhefaihe  Manner,  he  \ 'alfo .  tooktheCup^ 
faying,  this  is  my  Blood.  Since,  then,  when  fpeaking  of 
the  Bread,  be  has  declared  fbat  it  .was  his  "Body,  who 
will  ever  dare  to  call  that  Truth  in  qiieftmi  ?  And  fmee, 
when  fpeaking  of  the  Wine,  he.  has  off  ufed  fo  phfi lively 
that  it  is  his  Blood,  who  will  ever  doubt  it,  ‘ and  dare  to 
fay,  that  it  is  not  true,  it  is  his  Blood?  Jefus; Chrift,; 
while  in  Cana  0/ Galilee,  changed  Water  into  Wine  by 
his  foie  Will ;  and  can  we  believe  that  he  is  not  worthy 
enough  to  make  us  believe,  on  his  Word,  that  he  has 
changed  Wine  into  his  Blood  ?  *  If  being  invited  to  a  hu¬ 
man  and  terreftial  Wedding ,  he  operated  that  Miracle. , 
contrary  to  Expectation,  ought  we  not  to  acknowledge 
.fill  foo7ier,  that  he  has  -given  to  the  Children '  of  the  celt- 
Jlial  Spoufe ,  his  Body  to  •  eat,  and  his .  Blood  to  drink  ? 
For  under  the  Species  of  Bread,  he  'gives  us  bis  Beefy; 
and  under  the  Species  of  Wine,  he  gives  'us  his  Blood' - 
that  being  tnade  Partakers  of  that  Body ,  and  of  [that 
Blood ,  we  flmild  become  one  fame  ' Body;  and  one  fame 
Blood  with  him .  For  by  that  Means  we  become,  as  it 
were,  Chrift- Bearers  in  our  Bodies,  ‘  when  we  receive  in 
our  Mouth  and  in  our  Stomach,  1  his  Body  and  his  Blood. 
Therefore ,  I  defire  you  Brethren,  to  co7ifder  them  no 
lotigcr  as  common  Bread,  and  eominon  Wmc,  fince  they 
are  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jefus  Chrift.  For  though 
the  Sc7ifes  tell  you  that  it  is  nothing  but  Bread  a)id 
Wine,  Faith  mujl  confirm  you  hi  the  T ruth  /  tell  you . 
Take  Care  to  judge  of  it  by  your  Tafte,  but  let  Faith 
make  you  believe,  with  an  entire  Certainty,  that  you  have 
rendered  y ourfelves  worthy  to  partake  of  the  Body,  and  of 
the  Blood  0/ Jefus  Chrift. 

Let  the  Proteftants  tell  us  finccrely  (fay  flic  Roman 
Catholicks)  what  Judgment  they  would  form  of  that 
Catcchift;  or  thole  among  them,  who,  though  very 
well  inftrufted  'in  their  Belief,  were  not  learned  enough, 
to  difeover  that  thefe  Words  are  thofe  of  St.  Cyril  qI 
Jtrufalem ?  Could  they  take  fuch  a  Preacher  for  any 
other,  but  a  veiy  zealous  Cathoiick,  who  would  in- 
ftrudb  that  Indian  in  the  Faith  of  the  Roman  Church  ? 
But  if,  notwichftanding,  they  were  informed  that  that 
Man  is  a  Calvin  if,  and  that  he  wanted  to  lay  nothing 
rife,  in  that  Difcnurfc,  but  that  the  Bread  and  the 
Wine  were  the  lac  red  Figures  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  in  taking  them  one  is  united 
by  faith  to  Jefus  Chrift  who  is  in  Heaven  ;  could  they 
not  anfwer  that  that  Preacher  is  very  unwilb  to  exp  re  Is 
himfelf  fo  as  to  make  People  underhand  quite  the  con¬ 
trary  of  what  he  thinks,  and  to  throw  Men  into  Error* 
inllead  of  teaching  them  rhe  Truth  ?  But  however, 
this  Preacher,  whom  aJJ  the  fimple  Calvinifts  would 
rake  without  doubt  for  a  Very  zealous  Cathoiick,  or' 
lor  the  mod  impertinent  of  all  Meri,  is,  as  they  have 
laid  already,  St.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Jtnfakm ,  and 
thefe  Ex  pro  (lions  which  they  would  judge  Cathoiick  of 
Extravagant,  are.  the  proper  Words  of  that  Saint,  mi 
not  only  of  that  Saint,  but  of  all  the  Facers.  Itisth* 
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common  Language  of  all  Antiquity  ;  it  is  the  Manner 
of  teaching  the  Simple  what  they  ought  to  believe  of 

the  Eucharist. 

Aubertin  obje&s  to  all  this,  that  it  is  not  at  all  ri 
diculous,  to  give  to  the  PafTages  of  the  antient  Fa¬ 
thers,  which  are  fuppoled  to  mark  a  real  Prefence, 
the  metaphorical  Senfe  which  the  Calvinifts  give  to  it, 
and  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  Expreflions  employ’d 
by  the  Catholicks  to  prove  the  real  Prefence,  by  others 
which  are  metaphorical  ;  as  when  it  is  faid  that  Men 
are  changed  into  Beafls  by  Avarice  ;  that  the  Grace  of 
r  Baptifm  changes  us  into  a  divine  Nature  ;  that  Men 
will  be  changed  into.  Angels  by  Death,  & c. 

To  this  the  Catholicks  reply,  that  among  all’  thefe 
Examples,  Aubertin  does  not  propofe  one,  where  it 
is  faid,  that  a  Sign  of  Inftitution  is  changed  into  the 
Thing  fignified,  to  fhew  only  that  it  is  made  the  Sign 
thereof ;  which  is  properly  the  Species  in  Queftion, 
flnce  the  Proteflants  want  to  make  them  believe,  that 
the  Bread  is  changed  into  the  Body  o  f  Jefus  Chi  ft ,  that 
fignifies,  that  it  becomes  the  facred  Sign  of  the  Body 
of  Jefus  Chrift .  Therefore,  the  Catholicks  pretend, 
that  there  is  no  Need  but  of  common  Senfe  to  difco- 
ver  the  Arrange  Difproportion  of  all  thofe  Expreflions, 
Aubertin  c  jmpares  together.  Since  the  Expreflions  of 
the  Fathers  on  the  Eucharist  are  fuch,  that  they  cannot 
be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  Senfe,  according  to  all  the 
Rules  whereby  Men  diftinguifh  the  Metaphors  from 
Ample  Terms  •,  when  as  the  Examples  propofed  b y  Au¬ 
bertin,  contain  but  Expreflions  which  ought  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  for  metaphorical,  according,  to  all  thofe  fame 
Rules  •,  for  they  are  rare  Metaphors,  and  which  were 
eaflly  reduced  to  the  natural  Senfe,  by  the  diflinct  Idea 
Men  had  formed  of  the  Truth,  on  the  Ample  Ex¬ 
preflions,  which  were  much  more  frequent.  That 
thole  Metaphors  are  not  continued.  That  they  are 
explain’d  Metaphors.  Metaphors  not  proved.  In¬ 
telligible  Metaphors  to  all  thofe  one  fpoke  to.  Me¬ 
taphors  to  which  they  were  inclinable  by  the  common 
Ufe  of  the  human  Language.  And  laflly.  Metaphors 
which  have  nothing  extroardinary,  nor  unreafonable, 
nor  furprifing. 

The  Catholicks  give  for  Proof  of  this  wide  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  thole  Expreflions  reprefen  ted  by  Au¬ 
bertin ,  as  femblable.  That  the  Expreflions  ufed  by 
them  for  the  real  Prefence,  have  fo  much  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Ample  and  natural  Expreflions,  that  they 
have  been  taken  fo  by  the  whole  Church,  according  to 
the  Miniflers  themfel  ves,  for  five  hundred  Years  fuc- 
ceflivcly :  When  as  thofe  they  propofe  as  femblable  to 
them,  have  never  been  explained  by  any  Body,  other- 
wife  than  in  a  metaphorical  Senfe  ;  no  Body,  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  have  ever  imagined  that  Men  are  really  con¬ 
verted  into  Brutes,  by  Avarice ;  though  St.  Peter 
Chryfologus  has  faid  it ;  nor  that  Baptifm  changes  truly 
Men  into  God,  though  another  Father  has  fpoke  in 
that  Manner.  So  that  they  mull  fay,  that  the  one  have 
deceived  the  whole  Earth,  and  the  others  have  never 
deceived  any  Body.  Which  is  the  inofl  fen  Able 
Mark  of  the  grcatefl  Difference  which  can  be  imagined. 

The  Proteflants  object  again,  that  it  is  not  a  Que¬ 
ftion  of  the  Supprcflion  of  a  Truth  which  we  have  dc- 
fiflcd  from  believing,  but  of  the  Introduction  of  an 
Error,  which  was  not  believed  before  ;  not  of  the  Ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  Faith,  but  of  a  vicious  Augmentation, 
which  has  been  made  to  the  Faith.  The  Truth  be¬ 
lieved  is,  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  Sacrament,  that  is  to 
Jay,  a  facred  Sign  of  the  dead  Body  and  ol  the  Blood 
fpill’d  of  Jefus  Chrifl.  That  that  Truth  has  always 
been,  and  is  flill  believed  in  the /kw/wi  Church :  But 
that  the  new  Error  is,  that  the  Sign  of  the  Body  of 
Jefus  Christ ,  is  fubflantialfy  the  Body  itfclf  of*  Jefus 
%  Christ . 

The  Roman  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  this  whole  Dif- 
courfe  ddtroys  itfclf j  becaufe,  they  fiiy,  that  they 
have  proved  already,  that  the  Faithful  had  neceflu- 
rily  a  difliuCt  Belief'  of  the  real  Prefence,  or  of  the 
Abfence.  I  Thar  if  they  have  believed  the  real 
fence,  nothing  new  has  been  introduced,*  fince 
•/.  r  is  believed  at  prefent,  has  always  been  believed. 


And  if  the  real  Abfence  has  been  believed  \ 
trary  Belief  could  not  have  been  introduc^  t  Con' 

the  Suppreffion  of  a  Truth  which  was  believed^ 
cl  i  Hindi  Belief  of  the  real  Abfence  of  7  f  lat 

fhould  have  been  formally  banifheS  tofehftv 
that  of  the  real  Prefence  ;  one  had  been  nkr tC !° 
defifl  from  believing  what  he  believed  and  t0 
believe  what  he  did  not  believe.  It  wi  belief  t0 
Christ  was  abfent  from  die  Earth,  and  one  had  h  3t 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  abfent  from  the  Ea 
was  believed  that  he  was  but  in  Heaven  ^ 

been  obliged  to  believe  that  it  was  falfe’  that  T  ^ 
but  in  Heaven.  It  was  believed  diat  what  v.eWas 
ceived  in  the  Communion  was  not  the  proper r«j 
Jefus  ChriSf ,  and  one  had  began  to  believe  thar  ^  °‘ 
the  proper  Body  of  Jefus  Christ ;  So  that  to 
lame  Terms  of  the  Proteflants,  it  had  been  »«e/r  • 
condemn  one's  own  firft  Thoughts,  and  one's  mMi* 
tions ,  which  is,  in  feme  Meafure,  renouncing  anti  f  If 
And  to  that  Renunciation,  fhould  have  been  ;0  1 
the  Condemnation  of  the  whole  Earth,  which  T\ 
necefiarily  been  accufcd  of  Impiety  ;  becaufe  (he  td 
.  not  acknowledge,  nor  adore  Jefus  Chrifl  where  he  is  - 
and  that  is  what  the  Proteflants  confefs  cannot  be  done* 
without  Noife,  Violence  and  Convulfions.  which 
not  be  jufcnfiblc. 

The  Catholicks  pretend,  befides,  that  the  Prate- 
Hants  do  not  underfland  that  there  is  an  extreme  Dif¬ 
ference  between  Explication  of  the  Faith,  and  Confir¬ 
mation  of  the  Faith.  They  call  Explication  of  the 
Faith,  when  it  is  made  to  pafs  from  a  confufeldea  to 
a  clear  and  unfolded  one.  And  that  in  thefe  Sorts  of 
Explanations,  though  it  be  the  fame  Thing  in  the 
Bottom,  nevertheless  the  Ideas  whereby  it  is  known  are 
different,  one  being  confufe  and  dark,  and  the  other 
clear  and  unfolded. 

They  call  Confirmation  of  the  Faith,  when,  without 
adding  any  Explanation  to  it,  what  was  always  be¬ 
liev’d,  is  only  more  pofitively  confirm’d. 

They  fay  farther,  that  it  is  falfe  that  any  Thing  has 
been  added  in  the  Roman  Church,  to  the  Faith  of  r/ie 
Eucharist ,  as  to  the  Subfiance  by  Way  of  Explana¬ 
tion.  That  it  was  always  believed  in  that  f/urJi, 
that  Jefus  Christ  was  prefent  there,  and  the  Eucharist 
was  the  Body  of  Jefus  Christ ;  and  that  thofe  A  ords 
form  the  fame  Idea  in  our  Mind,  as  thofe  us’d  at 
prefent.  That  to  be  prefent,  to  be  prefent  really,  to 
be  prefent  fubflan daily,  are  abfolutely  the  lame  Thing; 
becaufe  a  metaphorical  Prefence,  is  not  a  Prefence,  but 
rather  a  true  Abfence  ;  and  thus  it  is  in  no  Manner 
included  in  the  fimple  Idea  which  thofe  Words  im¬ 
print- in  our  Mind  ;  fo  that  when  but  a  metaphorical 
Prefence  is  to  be  conceived,  the  Ample  Idea  oF  Pre- 
fence,  muft  be  baniflied  to  fubflitute  to  it,  that  of 
Sign,  or  of  Operation,  or  of  feme  other  which  rather 
includes  the  Idea  of  Abfence  than  of  Pie  fence,  lhat 
the  foie  Difference  then,  which  is  between  thofe  Ex¬ 
preflions  of  the  antient  Church :  The  Luclurift.  is  the 
Body  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  a  ltd  that  of  the  Roman  Chuicn» 

The  Eucharifl  is  really  and  ftibjl  anti  ally  the  Body  */J« 
Chrifl;  it  is  not  that  the  one  arc  more  explain  d  than 


the  other,  but  it  is  only  that  the  lafl  are  more  a  I  firm¬ 
ed  than  the  firfl:  For  when  if  is  fakl  that  the  Body  ot 
Jefus  Christ  is  really  and  fubftantially  in  the  hncbmit, 
a  Reflection  of  the  Mind  is  added  to  it,  whici  con 
firms  in  a  flronger  Manner,  the  Truth  ol  is 

faid.  ,  ,  a  \ 

Therefore,  conclude  they,  all  thofe  prcteni  u  ••  1 

cli tions  and  Explications,  which  the  Proteflants  «] i  1 

have  been  made  to  the  Faith,  are  Chimeia  swi 

Foundation,  which  they  advance  without  1 10°  *  *  , 

without  Rcafon,  and  which  the  Catholicks  c 

5  •  ’  -- Proofs. 


flroyM  by  Rcafon,  and  very  convincing  1 *  -  . 

But  Proteflants  fay,  in  their  T urn,  that  it 
obferved,  that  when  an  Error  begins  tu  *  t0 

xt  ■  ^1...  ifitnk.N  VCl  lOHUaliy 


Noife  in  the  World,  no  Body  thinks  ' 
reject  it  ;  for  this  Rcafon,  that  polliblc  En«  - 
infinite,  if  our  Thought  was  obliged  to 
adually,  even  before  they  have  appear  u,  *  ; 
would  be  certainly  abibib’d,  And  hence  ‘1 
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to  when  an  Error  appears  and  forwards  itfelf,  it 
finds  Men  aileep  with  Relped  to  it,  fo  that  it  is  not 
very  difficult  for  it,  either  to  enter  into  the  Church  un¬ 
perceived,  or  if  it  be  perceived,  to  be  left  to  pafs  un- 
molefted.  That  thus  the  Error  of  Tranfubftan- 
tiation,  and  of  the  real  Prefence,  has  been  introduced 
foftly,  and  by  Degrees,  becaufeitwas  not  known,  no 
Body  was  afraid  of  it,  becaufe  no  Body  had  yet  felt  its 

dangerous  Effects.  ‘ 

Xhe  Catholicks  reply,  that  this  Reafoning  is  without 
Solidity,  when  it  is  a  Queftion  of  an  Opinion  formally 
oppofed  to  a  diftind  and  pofitive  Belief,  fpread  in  the 
whole  Church,  and  not  only  in  all  the  Paftors,  but  like- 
wife  in  the  molt  fimple  of  all  the  Faithful  *  for  it  .can  be 
laid,  that  with  Regard  to  thdfe  Errors,  Men  do  not 
Uecp,  nor  can  fleep  j  becaufe  the  diftind  Opinion  they 
have  of  the  Truth,  keep  them  in  a  continual  Vigilancy 
againft  the  Errors  which  are  formally  oppolite  to  it. 
But  they  have  proved,  fay  they,  that  the  Faithful  mull 
have  had  a  diftind:  Belief  of  the  real  Prefence,  or  of 
the  real  Abfence  *,  and  confequently,  they  have  always 
been  in  a  State  of  Vigilancy,  againft  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thofe  two  Opinions.  It  has  appeared  in  the 
eleventh  Century  (continue  they)  that  the  diftind  Be¬ 
lief  the  whole  Church  had  of  the  real  Prefence,  as  An- 
berth  himfelf  is  forc’d  to  confefs  it,  has  not  kept  her 
aileep,  againft  the  Introduction  of  the  real  Abfence, 
attempted  by  Berengarius.  All  the  Paftors  have  pre- 
fently  been  alarm’d  at  it,  and  have  condemned  that 
Error  in  its  Infancy,  by  feveral  Councils.*  The  pofi¬ 
tive  and  diftind  Belief  of  the  real  Abfence,  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  fame  EfFedts  againft  thofe  who  had  wanted 
to  introduce  a  real  Prefence,  if  the  Church  had  not 
always  believed  it. 

This  Dodrinc  of  the  real  Prefence,  and  of  the 
Tranfubftantiation,  the  Catholicks  pretend,  is  alfo 
that  of  all  the  Se&s  feparated  from  the  Roman 
Church,  and  efpecially  of  the  Greeks  •,  and  that  it 
has  always  been  fo,  notwithftanding  what  Mr.  Smith , 
a  Proteftant  of  the  Church  of  England ,  who  had  tra¬ 
velled  in  the  Levant ,  fays,  in  a  Letter  he  had  compo¬ 
sed  on  the  prefent  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  that 
the  Word  which  is  the  fame  as  .the  Latin 

Term  Tranfiibftantiatio,  was  invented  to  authorife  a 
new  Dogma  j  that  Gabriel ,  Archbifhop  of  Philadel - 
phia ,  is  the  firft,  or  one  of  the  firft  who  has  ufed  it ; 
that  his  having  lived  a  long  while  at  Venice ,  and  hav¬ 
ing  filled  his  Mind  with  the  fcholaftical  Theology,  and 
having  been  gain’d  by  the  Cunning  and  Frauds 
of  thofe  of  the  Roman  Church  ,  had  eftablilhcd 
by  a  new  Word,  what  Jeremiah^  Patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople ,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  confccrated  Bifhop, 
had  entirely  been  ignorant  of.  He  adds  farther,  that 
ever  fincc  Gabriel  of  Philadelphian  it  is  not  feen  that  the 
Word  pelwriwn  had  been  much  in  Ufein  the  Books  of 
the  other  Greek  W  l  iters  *  that  the  Synods  held  againft 
Cyril  LucaVn  have  abftain’d  from  it  j  that  the  fame 
Word  is  unknown  to  the  ancient  Fathers  •,  that  it  is 
not  found  either  in  the  Liturgies  or  the  Symbols  ;  laft- 
Jy,  that  the  Belief  of  the  Tranfubftantiation,  far  from 
being  received  among  the  Greeks ,  the  contrary  is  evi¬ 
dently  proved  by  their  Liturgy,  where  the  Symbols 
ol  the  Bread  and  Wine,  even  after  they  have  been 
confccrated,  and  called  the  Body  and  Blood  of  ye fus 
Christ,  are  called  at  the  fame  Time,  Anti-types  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Chrift,  rot,  xvUJvtroc  tu  cty ty  Qop,t]o f  x) 
*lf*dla f  rv  Xp»rw.  Greek  Liturg. 

To  this  the  Catholicks  lay,  that  it  is  not  trtie  that 
Gabriel  of  Philadelphia ,  is  the  Author  of  the  Word 

among  the  Greeks .  lAhat  Gennadi  us,  who 
has  wrote  above  a  hundred  Years  before  that  Arch- 
hhhop,  and  has  been  the  firft  Patriarch  of  Conftanti- 
Mplc,  after  the  Taking  of  that  City  by  the  T urkSn 
uks  indifferently  the  Words  (xtruSoXn  and  junwiunc  i 
explaining,  bcfidcs,  how  that  marvellous  Change  can 

JWppen.  Eivai  <rvf/.Mmd]a,  t#  aprov  T»jf  ma;  tw 

}b  TW  <xX^0»vt»iv  utri av  tm  QafAK ro;  itpviflto&ott  ev  «tu/a6i- 

fcv.xocTiv  <*AAns-  wnay,  i.  c.  None  but  the  Accidents  of  the 
Bread  remain ,  without  the  Subftancc  of  the  fame  Bread  j 
a*id  the  true  Subftancc  of  the  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift, 


a  *  f* 

■is  hidden  under  the  Accidents  of  andiher  Subftailce.  This 
Teftimony  of  Gennadius,  is  taken  from  a  Manufcript 
of  Melelius  Sirigus, ,  found  in  the  King  of., France's. 
Library.  That  it  is  true  that  Jeremiah,,  who  confe- 
erated  Gabriel ,  ufes  the  Word  /xsra&A*,  becaufe  it  is 
Greek ,  and  that  ^£T«cr»w<n?  ..is  not  Greek  *,  avoiding 
thereby  to  ufe  a  Word  unknpwn  to  the-  Antients  j 
but  that  notwithftanding  he.  lets  us  know,  that  by 
p£Ta£oAr),  he,  underftands  the  fame  Thing  as  [aet* viwris* 
or  Tranfubftantiation  of  the  Latins.  That  the  Theo¬ 
logians  of  Wittemberg,  who  have  as  great  an  Averfion 
to  Tranfubftantiation  as  the  Englift:  Proteftants,  in  their 
Anfwer  to  that  Patriarch,  acknowledge  for  fynonimous, 
in  the  Queftion  between  him  and  them,  the  Terms 
fAZTa&x\kE<r$xin  Be  changed \  and  fjt.ETwrmo-3-xt,  be  tran- 
fubft  an  tinted.  Jeremiah  had  wrote  to  them,  that  fogx 

*1  Ka0oA»>i>j  cttxAwna  on  fAira,  TxyixvfAEV .  0  p.sv 

/^ETcc6*AA£0’3’«i  otvlo  to  trwjua  t a  Xp»r«  0  ej;  to 

to  a.ipx  dux  vvevfjt.oiT®3  <x.yi\s.  i.  e.  That  according,  to 
the  Belief  of  the  Catholick  Church ,  the  Bread  and  Wine 
after  the  Confccration,  were  changed  by  the  Holy  GhoSt 
into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Jem .  Pat.  id 
refponf  ad  Wittem .  To.  which,  thofe  of  Witt  ember g 

anfwer’d,  to  JIe  tk  xup*tf  QufAU,  x)  to  <U(acc,  oujug  ‘sr&pivoti 
tw  xvpixxu  Jkiirvu  zri$-EVoy.£v  a  pevloi  r  aflov  /xsla^aAAeo-Oai 

f»?  to  th  Xpir**  QufAu  v7ro\<x,y.£&vofAtv.  i.  e*  They  believed 
that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jefus  Chrift  were  truly  in 
the  Eucharift ;  but  that  they  did  ?iot  believe,  that  th'e 
Bread  was  changed  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  They 
employ’d  no  other  Term  in  their  Anfwer  to  exprefs 
the  Tranfubftantiation  of  the  Latins,  than  the  Greek 
V erb,  /u,£Ta£aAAe<rS-«i,  the  Patriarch  himlelf  had  ufed, 
Laftiy,  that  Jeremiah ,  after  he  had  read  the  Reply  of 
the  Theologians  of  Witt emb erg,  makes  them  again 
this  Anfwer ;  ap1(§r  ymrou  QufAtx,  Xp»ra  x)  0  otv(&  x)  rt 

vfup  '  cap.01  Xpif-a  £7 n(poiQna-u,  Ta  coyi a  TsrvevfAixl^  fAETX- 
7roHtvl(&  ccvtcc  vnEp  a oyov  ^  Ewoixv.  i.  e.  That,  the  Bread 
becomes  the  Body  of  Christ,  andt  the  Wine  and  Water  his 
Blood,  by  Means  of  the  Holy  GhoSi  who  changes  them± 
and  that  that  Change  is  above  human  Reafon. 

As  to  what  is  faid,  that  ever  fince  Gabriel  die 
Word  fAETao-iwc-if  is  feldom  found  in  the  Books  of  the 
other  Greek  Writers,  nor  even  in  their  Synods  held 
againft  Cyril  Lucar. .  The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that 
there  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1635,  a  fmall  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  Theology  of  the  Greeks  +  in  Form  of  Ca- 
techifm,  where  not  only  the  Word  ^frao-i&ja-t?  is  found* 
but  likewife  die  Manner  in  which  the  Tranfubftantia¬ 
tion  is  made,  is  declared  at  length.  That  Author* 
relating  the  Difference  between  the  Eucharist  and  the 
other  Sacraments,  fays,  that  the  other  Sacraments  con¬ 
tain  only  the  Grace,  whereas,  T*lo  T0  nvxi 

0  Xfir®*  ftcflcc  Tffotgmotv  >9  <ha  rvlo  Xryoun  Tif]d  to  /Atlct* 

SaAo-^pv  {AETuvMm'j.  i.  e.  that  the  Eucharist  contains 
Jefus  Christ  prefent,  and  for  that  Reafon  the  Change 
made  in  that  Sacrament  is  call’d  or  Tran¬ 

fubftantiation.  The  Author  of  this  Catechifm  is  call’d, 
Gregory,  refided  at  Ohio,  and  takes'  tlic  Quality  of 
Protofyncellc  of  die  great  Church. 

Befidcs  this  Book,  continue  they,  there  was  another 
far  more  confidcrable,  compofed  in  1638  by  Meletius 
Syrigus,  againft  the  Confcflion .  of  Faith  of  Cyril  Lu * 
car.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ,,  printed  at  Geneva j 
firft  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
Title  of  the  Writing  which  has  not  been  printed,  is 
conceived  in  thefc  Terms :  MeAmw  ttpo  novctyft 

flCv7*ppV»C  T)}U  £){^O0J»(raV  0[AO\oyiM  TTJf  X^iriaviwitf 

Wirws  U7 to  t «  KwvravlivattroAtWff  Ku^iAAou  tmypot(pti<rotv 
tvofAOiU  r  kttuvIm  t»u  otv aroA/xtif  £KKAf<naf.' 

They  lay,  that  the  Author  refutes  ftrongly  that  pre¬ 
tended  Confefilori  of  the  Oriental  Church  by  a  great 
Number  of  Proofs  ex  traded  from  the  Fathers*  and 
other  ccclefiaftical  Writers*,  to  his  Time  j  and  Ihewa 
evidently,  that  Cyril's  Confefiion  has  been  extraded 
from  the  Works  of  Calvin*  Then  at  the  Enel  of  his 
Book  he  adds  a  particular  Differ  ration  on  the  Word 
/kitmwic,  or  Tranfubftantiation  v  and  fhews  by 
vcral  Examples,  that  though  that  Word  Was  not  ufed 
antiendy,  it  may  be  us’d  at  prefent  becaufe  of  th«l 
He  re  ticks. 


Hcretickf, 
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common  Language  of  all  Antiquity  ;  it  is  the  Manner 
of  teaching  the  Simple  what  they  ought  to  believe  of 
the  Eucharifi. 

Aubertin  objects  to  all  this,  that  it  is  not  at  all  ri 
diculous,  to  give  to  the  Paflages  of  the  antient  Fa¬ 
thers,  which  are  fuppofed  to  mark  a  real  Prefence, 
the  metaphorical  Senle  which  the  Calvinifts  give  to  it, 
and  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  ExprelTions  employ’d 
by  the  Catholicks  to  prove  the  real  Prefence,  by  others 
which  are  metaphorical  •,  as  when  it  is  faid  that  Men 
are  changed  into  Beafts  by  Avarice  ;  that  the  Grace  of 
r  Baptifm  changes  us  into  a  divine  Nature  ;  that  Men 
will  be  changed  into  Angels  by  Death,  &c. 

To  this  the  Catholicks  reply,  that  among  all  thefe 
Examples,  Aubertin  does  not  propofe  one,  where  it 
is  faid,  that  a  Sign  of  Inftitution  is  changed  into  the 
Thing  fignified,  to  fhew  only  that  it  is  made  the  Sign 
thereof  ;  which  is  properly  the  Species  in  Queftion, 
fince  the  Proteftants  want  to  make  them  believe,  that 
the  Bread  is  changed  into  the  Body  of  Jcfus  Chrift ,  that 
fignifies,  that  it  becomes  the  facred  Sign  of  the  Body 
of  Jcfus  Chrift .  Therefore,  the  Catholicks  pretend, 
that  there  is  no  Need  but  of  common  Senle  to  dilco- 
ver  the  Arrange  Difproportion  of  all  thole  ExprelTions, 
Aubertin  compares  together.  Since  the  Kxprefiions  ot 
the  Fathers  on  the  Eucharift  are  fucb,  that  they  cannot 
be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  Senle,  according  to  all  the 
Rules  whereby  Men  diftinguifh  the  Metaphors  from 
Ample  Terms  ;  when  as  the  Examples  propo led  by  An- 
bertin ,  contain  but  Exprcffions  which  ought  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  for  metaphorical,  according,  to  all  thofc  fame 
Rules  for  they  are  rare  Metaphors,  and  which  were 
eafily  reduced  to  the  natural  Senfe,  by  the  di  ft  in  cl  Idea 
Men  had  formed  of  the  Truth,  on  the  limple  Ex- 
preftions,  which  were  much  more  frequent.  That 
thole  Metaphors  are  not  continued.  That  they  arc 
explain’d  Metaphors,  Metaphors  not  proved.  In¬ 
telligible  Metaphors  to  all  thole  one  fpokc  to.  Me¬ 
taphors  to  which  they  were  inclinable  by  the  common 
Ufe  of  the  human  Language.  And  laftly,  Metaphors 
which  have  nothing  extroardinary,  nor  unreafonable, 
nor  furprifing. 

The  Catholicks  give  for  Proof  of  this  wide  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  thofc  Expreffions  reprefen  ted  by  Au¬ 
bertin,  as  fcmblable.  That  the  ExprelTions  ufed  by 
them  for  the  real  Prefence,  have  fo  much  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  finiple  and  natural  Expreflions,  that  they 
have  been  taken  fo  by  the  whole  Church,  according  to 
the  Miniflers  themfelvcs,  for  live  hundred  Years  fuc- 
ceftivciy :  When  as  thofe  they  propofe  as  fcmblable  to 
them,  have  never  been  explained  by  any  Body,  other- 
wife  than  in  a  metaphorical  Senfe  ;  no  Body,  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  have  ever  imagined  that  Men  are  really  con¬ 
verted  into  Brutes,  by  Avarice  ;  though  St.  Peter 
Chryfologus  lias  faid  it ;  nor  that  Baptifm  changes  truly 
Men  into  God,  though  another  Father  has  fpoke  in 
that  Manner.  So  that  they  mull  fay,  that  the  one  have 
deceived  the  whole  Earth,  and  the  others  have  never 
deceived  any  Body.  Which  is  the  moll  lenfible 
Mark  of  the  grea cell  Difference  which  can  be  imagined. 

The  Protcfl'ants  object  again,  that  it  is  not  a  Que¬ 
ftion  of  the  Supprcfllon  of  a  Truth  which  we  have  de¬ 
filed  from  believing,  but  of  the  Introduction  of  an 
Error,  which  was  not  believed  before  ;  not  of  the  Ex¬ 
tinction  ol  the  Faith,  but  of  a  vicious  Augmentation, 
which  has  been  made  to  the  Faith.  The  Truth  be¬ 
lieved  is,  that  the  Eucharift  is  a  Sacrament,  that  is  to 
(iiy,  a  facred  Sign  of  the  dead  Body  and  of  the  Blood 
fpill’d  ol  Jtfts  Chrift.  That  that  Truth  has  always 
been,  and  is  Hill  believed  in  the  Rowan  Church  :  But 
that  the  new  Error  is,  that  the  Sign  of  the  Body  of 
Jefts  Chrift ,  is  iiibflantiully  the  Body  itlclf  ol’  Jefus 
*  Chrift. 

The  Roman  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  this  whole  Dif- 
con  tie  deft  toys  itfelfj  bccaufe,  they  fay,  that  they 
have  proved  already,  that  the  Faithful  had  necefta- 


And  if  the  real  Abfence  has  been  believed  i 

trary  Belief  could  not  have  been  introd  ^  •Cor‘- 

the  Suppreftion  of  a  Truth  which  was  hn , buE  by 

di  Hindi  Belief  of  the  real  Abfence  of  7  ^lat 

fhould  have  been  formally  banifhed  m  a Ift5 

that  of  the  real  Prefence  ;  one  had  been  J]-,tetoit 

defift  from  believing  what  he  believed  m  1 1  ^  to 
. i«  a:a  i._i‘ _  »  5  «nct  begin 


believe  what  he  did  not  believe. 


Chrift  was  abfent  from  the  Earth,  and  one  hTt  ^ 
to  believe  tliat  he  was  not  abfent  from  the  E  uC°an 
was  believed  that  he  was  but  in  Heaven  mrf 
been  obliged  to  believe  that  it  was  falfc*  tW 
but  in  Heaven.  It  was  believed  that  what  *  Was 
ceived  in  the  Communion  was  not  the  proner 
Jefus  Chrift ,  and  one  had  began  to  believe  rf  „  ^ 

the  proper  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift :  So  that  m  Mf  T 
fame  Terms  of  the  Proteftants,  it  had  been  n-'ttf  ^ 
condemn  oyie's  own  firft  noughts, ,  and  one's  oun  1? 
Rons ,  which  is ,  in  fome  Meafure ,  renouncing  Qn/, 
And  to  that  Renunciation,  fhould  have  been  •  \ 

the  Condemnation  of  the  whole  Earth,  whichTt 
necclfarily  been  accufcd  of  Impiety  ;  bccaufe  f 
.  not  acknowledge,  nor  adore  Jefus  Chrift  where  he '  * 
and  that  is  what  the  Proteftants  confefs  cannot  bed  **  * 
without  Noife,  Violence  and  Convulfions  °m’ 
not  be  infenfible.  ’  cai1" 

The  Catholicks  pretend,  befides,  that  the  Prote¬ 
ftants  do  not  underftand  that  there  is  an  extreme  Dif 
fercnce  between  Explication  of  the  Faith,  and  Confir¬ 
mation  of  the  Faith.  They  call  Explication  of  the 
Faith,  when  it  is  made  to  pafsfrom  aconfufeldea  to 
a  clear  and  unfolded  one.  And  that  in  thefe  Sorts  of 
Explanations,  though  it  be  the  fame  Thing  in  the 
Bottom,  nevertheleis  the  Ideas  whereby  it  is  known  are 

different,  one  being  confufe  and  dark,  and  the  other 
dear  and  unfolded. 

They  call  Confirmation  of  the  Faith,  when,  without 
adding  any  Explanation  to  it,  what  was  always  be¬ 
liev’d,  is  only  more  pofitively  confirm’d. 

They  lay  farther,  that  it  is  falfe  that  any  Thing  has 
been  added  in  the  Roman  Church,  to  the  Faith  of  the 
Eucharist ,  as  to  the  Subftance  by  Way  of  Explana¬ 
tion.  That  it  was  always  believed  in  that  Qiirdi, 
that  Jefus  Chrift  was  prefent  there,  and  the  Eucharift 
was  the  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  and  that  thofe  orris 
form  the  fame  Idea  in  our  Mind,  as  thofe  usM  at 
prefent.  That  to  be  prefent,  to  be  prefent  really,  to 
be  prefent  fubftan daily,  are  abfolutcly  the  lame  Thing; 
becaule  a  metaphorical  Prefence,  is  not  a  Prefence,  but 
rather  a  true  Abfence  ;  and  thus  it  is  in  no  Manner 
included  in  the  Ample  Idea  which  thofe  Words  im¬ 
print  in  our  Mind  ;  fo  that  when  but  a  metaphorical 
Prefence  is  to  be  conceived,  the  finiple  Idea  oi  Pre- 
fence,  muft  be  bani filed  to  fubftitutc  to  it,  that  of 
Sign,  or  of  Operation,  or  of  fome  other  which  rather 
includes  the  Idea  of  Abfence  than  of  Pic  fence,  lhat 
the  foie  Difference  then,  which  is  between  thofe  hx- 
preflions  of  the  antient  Church  :  E'he  Euclurift  is  the 
Body  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  thu:  of  the  Roman  Church, 
Rhe  Eucharifl  is  really  and 'fubjiautially  the  Body  of  Jcltis 
Chrift ;  it  is  not  that  the  one  arc  more  explain  d  than 
the  other,  but  it  is  only  that  the  laft  are  rnore^  afin til¬ 
ed  than  the  firft:  For  when  it  is  laid  that  the  Body  or 
Jefus  Chrift  is  really  and  fubftantially  in  the  Encmufi , 
a  Reflection  of  the  Mind  is  added  toil,  winch  con¬ 
firms  in  a  ftrongcr  Manner,  the  T  ruth  ol  what  is 

laid.  .  .  ,  , 

Therefore,  conclude  they,  all  thofe  pretend™  - 

clitions 

h 

F 

vvi . _ . . . 

flroyM  by  Realbn,  and  very  convincing  P™0!'5,  ,  , 
But  Proteftants  lay,  in  their  Turn,  that  it  mu 
obferved,  that  when  an  Error  begins  to  nu«  • 

1  .  .  •  1  •  1  _ .  lafrWflllV  LU 

Node 


Therefore,  conclude  they,  all  tnoie  premm  «  — 
itions  and  Explications,  which  the  Proteftants  f  Pu  ® 
uive  been  made  to  tlie  Faith,  are  Chimera  s  \yt  101 
/ouiulation,  which  they  advance  without  i  ion  s  ant 

virhout  Reafon,  and  which  the  Catholicks  JU'c' 

3  .  •  n _ _  ii* 


twuim  vn.  muj.i  njt-ji  ,  uiwy  iiiy,  mill  1.N1  ;y  ui/iu  vui)  liuil  win.ii  im  Mlv  tO 

have  proved  already,  that  the  Faithful  had  necefta-  Noife  in  the  World,  ik)  Body  thinks  yet  nun.  y 

rily  a  diftindl  Belief  of  the  real  Prefence,  or  of  the  reject  it  ;  for  this  Reafon,  tliat  poiliblc  lul.al"  ,  ^ 

-'•a!  Abfence.  i  'Tliat  if  they  have  believed  the  real  infinite,  if  our  Thought  was  obliged  to  itju 

/'  t  •  I  I  •  ■  •  1  .  \  •  I  I  I"1  I  I  .  ^  .  .  .1  •  «  ■  ><irl  I4  /  I  ll/lilll  O  |VJ  ll 


fence,  nothing  new  lias  been  introduced,’  fince 
is  believed  at  prefent,  has  always  been  believed. 


actually,  even  before  they  have  appear  d,  ^  ,U1  ■ 
would  be  certainly  abibib’d.  And  hence  ‘11^* 
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thar  wheh  art  Error  appears  and  forwards  itfelf,  it 
finds  Men  afleep  with  Refpedt  to  it,  fo  that  it  is  not 
very  difficult  for  it,  either  to  enter  into  the  Church  un¬ 
perceived,  or  if  it  be  perceived,  to  be  left  to  pafs  un- 
molefted.  That  thys  the  Error  of  Tranfubftan- 
tiation,  and  of  the  real  Prefence,  has  been  introduced 
foftly,  and  by  Degrees,  becaufe  it  was  not  known,  no 
Body  was  afraid  of  it,  becaufe  no  Body  had  yet  felt  its 
dangerous  Effects. 

The  Catholicks  reply,  that  this  Reafoning  is  without 
Solidity,  when  it  is  a  Queftion  of  an  Opinion  formally 
oppofed  to  a  diftindt  and  pofitive  Belief,  Ipread  in  the 
whole  Church,  and  not  only  in  all  the  Pallors,  but  like- 
wife  in  the  moll  fimple  of  all  the  Faithful ;  for  it  can  be 
laid,  that  with  Regard  to  thofe  Errors,  Men  do  not 
deep,  nor  can  lleep  j  becaufe  the  diftindt  Opinion  they 
have  of  the  Truth,  keep  them  in  a  continual  Vigilancy 
againll  the  Errors  which  are  formally  oppolite  to  it. 
But  they  have  proved,  fay  they,  that  the  Faithful  mull 
have  had  a  diftindt  Belief  of  the  real  Prefence,  or  of 
the  real  Abfence  *,  and  confequently,  they  have  always 
been  in  a  State  of  Vigilancy,  againll  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thofe  two  Opinions.  It  has  appeared  in  the 
eleventh  Century  (continue  they)  that  the  diftindt  Be¬ 
lief  the  whole  Church  had  of  the  real  Prefence,  as  An - 
her  tin  himfelf  is  forc’d  to  confefs  it,  has  not  kept  her 
afleep,  againll  the  Introduction  of  the  real  Abfence, 
attempted  by  Berengarius.  All  the  Pallors  have  pre- 
fcntly  been  alarm’d  at  it,  and  have  condemned  that 
Error  in  its  Infancy,  by  feveral  Councils.*  The  pofi¬ 
tive  and  diftindt  Belief  of  the  real  Abfence,  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  fame  E frets  againll  thofe  who  had  wanted 
to  introduce  a  real  Prefence,  if  the  Church  had  not 
always  believed  it. 

This  Dot  fine  of  the  real  Prefence,  and  of  the 
Tranfubllantiation,  the  Catholicks  pretend,  is  alfo 
that  of  all  the  Sets  feparated  from  the  Roman 
Church,  and  efpecially  of  the  Greeks •,  and  that  it 
has  always  been  fo,  notwithftanding  what  Mr.  Smithy 
a  Protellant  of  the  Church  of  England ,  who  had  tra¬ 
velled  in  the  Levant ,  lays,  in  a  Letter  he  had  compo- 
fed  on  the  prefent  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  that 
the  Vv  ord  ^Jao-iwo-Ks  which  is  the  fame  as  .the  Latin 
Term  Tranfnbjlantiatio ,  was  invented  to  authorife  a 
new  Dogma  ;  that  Gabriel ,  Archbifihop  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  the  firft,  or  one  of  the  firft  who  has  ufed  it ; 
that  his  having  lived  a  long  while  at  Venice ,  and  hav¬ 
ing  filled  iiis  Mind  with  the  Icholaftical  Theology,  and 
having  been  gain’d  by  the  Cunning  and  Frauds 
of  thofe  of  the  Roman  Church,  had  eftablifhed 
by  a  new  Word,  what  Jeremiah,  Patriarch  of  Conftan- 
thwple,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  confccrated  Bilhop, 
had  entirely  been  ignorant  of.  ITc  adds  farther,  that 
ever  fincc  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  not  feen  that  the 
Word  (a Uuo-iums  had  been  much  in  Ufcin  the  Books  of 
die  other  Greek  Writers ;  that  the  Synods  held  againll 
Cyril  Lucar ,  have  abllain’d  from  it  *,  that  the  fame 
Word  is  unknown  to  the  ancient  Fathers  *,  that  it  is 
not  found  either  in  the  Liturgies  or  the  Symbols  ;  lafl- 
ly,  that  the  Belief  of  the  Tranfubllantiation,  far  from 
Ling  received  among  the  Greeks,  the  contrary  is  evi¬ 
dently  proved  by  their  Liturgy,  where  the  Symbols 
ol  the  Bread  and  Wine,  even  after  they  have  been 
confccrated,  and  called  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jefus 
Cbrift,  are  called  at  the  fame  Time,  Anti-types  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Chrift,  rot  avUluTrcc.  tu  ctjnif  Qttfttlot 

tv  X(wr«.  Greek  Liturg. 

i'o  this  tiie  Catholicks  fay,  that  it  is  not  true  that  * 
Gabriel  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  Author  of  the  Word  < 
Miwiwif,  among  the  Greeks.  lAlmt  Gennadi  us,  who  ‘ 
us  wrote  above  a  hundred  Years  before  that  Arch-  I 
Whop,  and  has  been  the  firft  Patriarch  of  Confianti-  1 
MoHc\  alter  the  Taking  of  that  City  by  the  Lurks,  < 
Hies  indifferently  the  Words  /xeraGoAn  and  pmNNuinf ;  < 
explaining,  bcfidcs,  how  that  marvellous  Change  can  1 
happen,  Eivaj  <ry/x6f6»Kc]a  ry  aprou  j^topi*  ms  mac  tu  1 
*PTa  j tj  T»ji»  <*Ar,0ivrm>  maw  tm  Qiifxuro;  HpU7r'li<r$,«i  tv  <ru/x6«-  \ 

y*0TIW  a\A»c  i.  e.  None  but  the  Accidents  of  the  i 
bread  remain,  without  the  SubJlmcc  of  the. fame  Bread',  i 
and  the  true  6 'ubjhmcc  of  the  Body  of  Jelus  Chrift,  1 
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t  is  hidden  under  the  Accidents  Of  andtber  Subfiatke.  This 
:  Tellimony  of  Gennadius ,  is  taken  from  a  Manufcript 
•  of  Mcletius  Sirigus,  found  in  the  King  of  .France's 
■  Library.  That  it  is  true  that  Jeremiah who  confe- 

-  crated  Gabriel,  ufes  the  Word  /xeraSoXu,  becaufe  it  is 

-  Greek ,  and  that  fAerunwa-iq  .is  not  Greek  •,  ^voiding 
>  thereby  to  ufe  a  Word  unknown  to  the  Antients  j 
;  but  that  notwithftanding  he.  lets  us  know,  that  by 

(A£ raSoAri,  he.  underftands  the  fame  Thing  as  fASTumuns, 

:  or  Tranfubllantiation  of  the  Latins.  That  the  Theo¬ 
logians  pf  Wittemberg,  who  have  as  great  an  Averfion 
to  Tranfubllantiation  as  the  Englift  Proteftants,  in  their 
Anfwer  to  that  Patriarch,  acknowledge  for  fynonimous, 
in  the  Queftion  between  him  and  them,  the  Terms 
fAtTctgx?^E<r$zi,  be  changed and  fAETutriua-^xi,  be  Iran - 
fubftantiated.  Jeremiah  had  wrote  to  them,  that 

£zwv  rj  JtaGoAu'.Jj  EKxAr.tria  or*  fAtru.  TKyicurpiev  o  (aev  ccpl<&> 
fAsra€aM.E<r$sti  ti$  ccvjo  to  trw/xa  ry  Xpjj-y  o  <Je  oiv®*  sis  to 

to  ocifAoe,  Six  zrvsvfAX ayiu.  i.  e.  5 that  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  Catholick  Church ,  the  Bread  and  Wine 
after  the  Confccration ,  were  changed  by  the  Holy  Ghoft 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Jerm.  Pat.  in 
refponf  ad  Wittem .  To.  which,  thofe  of  Wi tl ember g 

anfwer’d,  TO  $e  tu  Mpiu  QafAX,  h)  TO  xtfAX  ovlois  ^r.xpivxi 
TCO  xupKXHu  Septvu)  -aririvofAEv  u  jaevI oi  t  ccplov  fxl\(x.^a.XKs^cci. 

bis  to  ry  Xp»ry  Qapct  v7ro\zy.^a.vo[/,sv.  i.  e.  Lhey  believed 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jefus  Chriil  were  truly  in 
the  Eucharift;  but  that  they  did  not  believe  that  th'e 
bread  was  changed  into  the  body  of  Chrift.  They 
employ’d  no  other  .Term  in  their  Anfwer  to  exprefs 
the  Tranfubllantiation  of  .the  Latins ,  than  the  Greek 
Verb,  /x£Ta£aAAf<r3-ai,  the  Patriarch  himfelf  had  ufed, 
Laftly,  that  Jeremiah,  after  he  had  read  the  Reply  of 
the  Theologians  of  Wittemberg,  makes  them  again 
this  Anfwer  ;  ap7(§H  yivtTou  Qofji.cc  Xpiru  x)  o  oiv(^  x)  t 6 
udcop  ceifAOl  Xp»ra  £7Ti(poi^(rsi,  tu  ccyiu  ■z?vsvfACc](&  (astz- 

7roiuv1(&>  ccvtol  v7rsp  a oyov  swoiccv.  i.  e.  Lhat.  the  bread 
becomes  the  body  of  Chrift ,  and jhe  Wine  and  Water  his 
blood ,  by  Means  of  the  Holy  Ghofi  who  changes  them± 
and  that  that  Change  is  above  human  Reafon. 

As  to  what  is  faid,  that  ever  ftnee  Gabriel  the 
Word  {ASTununs  is  feldom  found  in  the  Books  of  the 
other  Greek  Writers,  nor  even  in  their  Synods  held 
againll  Cyril  Lucar. ,  .The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that 
there  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1635,  a  firiall  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  Theology  of  the  Greeks ,  in  Form  of  Ca- 
techifrn,  where  not  only  the  Word  pma-uimt  is  found! 
but  likewife  the  Manner  in  which  the  Tranfubftantia- 
tion  is  made,  is  declared  at  length.  That  Author* 
relating  the  Difference  between  the  Eucharift  and  the 
other  Sacraments,  fays,  that  the  other  Sacraments  con¬ 
tain  only  the  Grace,  whereas,  »c  tuIo  to  purefiov  eimi 

0  Xfir®3  kdhx  zTfifwrsav  <ha  Tu%  Xsyo t<r*  W/d  to  fAslcC* 

SxteifAw  fASTu<nucw.  i.  e.  that  the  Eucharift  contains 
Jefus  Cbrift  prefent,  and  for  that  Reafon  the  Change 
made  in  that  Sacrament  is  call’d  fASTudioicris,  or  Lran- 
fubftantiation.  The  Author  of  this  Catechifm  is  call’d 
Gregory,  refided  at  Ohio,  and  takes  the  Quality  of 
Protofyticellc  of  the  great  Church. 

Belidcs  this  Book,  continue  they,  there  was  another 
far  more  confiderable,  compofed  in  1638  by  Meletius 
Syrigtis,  againll  the  Confeffion.of  Faith  of  Cyril  Lu± 
car.  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople, ,  printed  at  Geneva j 
firft  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Tho 
Title  of  the  Writing  which  has  not  been  printed,  fa 
conceived  in  thefe  Terms ;  Me  Amy  Qv^iyu  1^0  (xom^ 

OilUppYKTlt  mV  tMsHTOlV  OfAO^OyiOiV  Xp»r*«V»£»3^ 

‘srirujf  wo  tu  Kcovrocvlmnro^tus  Ku^iAAou  ni> 

(vofAolh  r  Xpricam  octtxvIw  ms  aMmAhoif  iKxAiaai«f.' 

They  lay,  that  the  Author  refutes  ftrongiy  that  pre¬ 
tended  Conlefliori  of  the  Oriental:  Church  by  a  great 
Number  of  Proofs  cxtradlcd  from  the  Fathers^  and 
other  ccclefiaftical  Writers,,  to  lvis  Time  •;  and  fhews 
evidently,  that  Cyril's  Confeffion  has  been  extracted 
from  the  Works  of  Calvin  1  Then  at  the  End  of  his 
Book  he  adds  a  particular  Dilfertation  on  the  Word 
P*fTy<nco<n{,  or  'Fran fubftantiation  \  and  fticvvs  by  ft;-; 
vcral  Examples,  that  though  that  Word  Was  not  ufed 
antiencly,  it  may  be  us’d  at  prefent  becaufe  of  tM 
Hcrctick$. 

11  N  TJI^ 
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The  Catholicks  fay,  that  they  have,  befides,  in  the 
vulgar  Greek,  two  Editions  of  the  Book  |of  Agapius , 
Monk  of  the  Mount  Atbos ;  the  firft  whereof  is  of 
the  Year  1641,  arid  the  fecond  of  the  Year  1664,  at 
Venice ,  under  the  Title  of  upagluxuv  Cornea,  the  Sal¬ 
vation  of  Sinners.  That  thos  that  Author  preferves 
the  antient  Words  /u.£7aT££7mv,  {*Uo7roiEiv ,  he  notwith- 
jftanding  eftablifties  in  formal  Terms  the  Belief  of  the 
Tranfubftantiation,  and  acknowledges  that  Jefus  Ckrift 
has  hidden ,  as  uttder  a  Veil ,  his  divine  Suhftance ,  under 
the  Accidents  of  the  Bread  and  Wine.  Eo-xstt^tju*  Qsictv 

aura  xj  U7r£^Xc»j«.7r^ou  atn&y  (J.zlcc  Qv^eSsaoTtz  x,  tcc'SIx- 

ccalu  x)  own. 

They  alfo  join  to  the  Monk  Agapius,  Michael  Cor - 
tacius  of  in  a  Sermon  which  he  pronounced 

publickly,  and  dedicated  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  That  Sermon  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1642, 
under  the  Title  O/aiAks,  or  Xcy(&  £7n&iy.rix(&  zregx  t » 
&%lU{AGclt  &  Tng  lefuxrom,  Difcourfe  on  the  Dignity  of  the 
Sacerdoce.  They  fay  that  Cortacius  compares  in  that 
Difcourfe  the  Priefts  with  God ;  and  fays,  among  o- 
ther  Things,  that  as  God  has  changed  W iter  into  Wine , 
likewife  the  Priefts  tr an fubft antiate  the  Wine  into  the 
Blood  of  Ckrift .  0eo?  TO  Otvov  BXOCU.E  xj  0  T0 

oivou  ft?  «^/.a  tm  X^tr*y  fAEmcrtoiv.  That  he  dilclaims,  be¬ 
fides,-  againft  the  new  Hereticks,  who  do  not  believe 
the  Truth  of  that  Myftery ;  and  to  defcribe  them 
better,  calls  Luther,  impious ,  abominable  Her etick,  and 
Ap  oft  ate,  who  has  fedttced  by  his  bad  Do  51  vine  an  Infi¬ 
nity  of  Perfons  j  {Ai<zg(&  xj  aa-E^ercc Tfgp  As- 

0  /*£  thcTcecrHccAjay  oy^i  onrrohtwv  «AAa  cciro- 

S-#rix»iy  'croAAa?  £7 rAoJirj ere. 

Whence  they  conclude,  that  they  cannot  believe 
that  Mr.  Smith  will  maintain  Hill,  after  fo  many  T e- 
ftimonies  to  the  contrary,  that  there  are  but  few  Au¬ 
thors  who  have  uled  the  Word  (zerovcnuoris,  after  tiie 
Example  of  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  a  greater  Reafon  to  fay,  that 
there  have  been  but  very  few  who  have  not  ufed  it 
ever  fince. 

But  Mr.  Smith  fays,  that  the  two  Synods  held  at 
Constantinople  againft  Cyril  Lucar ,  make  no  Mention 
of  the  Word  /^touowk  s  whence  he  infers,  that  they 
have  abftained  from  it,  not  to  appear  to  favour  a 
Novelty. 

The  Catholicks,  on  their  Side,  fay,  that  this  Ob¬ 
jection  of  Mr.  Smith  is  without  the  lead  Foundation. 
That  it  was  a  Queftion  in  thofe  two  Synods  to  con¬ 
demn  the  heretical  Propofitions  advanced  by  Cyril, 
under  the  Name  of  the  Oriental  Church  ;  and  as  he 
had  ufed,  in  his  pretended  Confeftion  of  Faith,  the 
Word  pe rovtriuc-is,  or  Tranfubftantiation ,  which,  he 
fays,  had  been  invented  by  the  Lathis ,  thofe  two  Sy¬ 
nods  Have  contented  themfelves  with  anathematifing 
the  Propofitions  of  Cyril ,  without  ufing  his  own 
Terms.  Thefe  are  the  Words  of  the  firft  Synod, 
held  tmder  Cyril  of  Bar  rhea,  in  1638.  Anathema  to 
Cyril,  who  teaches  and  believes ,  that  the  Bread  which 
is  on  the  Altar  of  the  Prothefis ,  and  likewife  the  Wine , 
are  not  changed  into  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  Chrift, 
by  the  Bkjfing  of  the  Priefts ,  and  the  coming  down  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft .  Ku^XXw  <J ofpdlx  £ov1t  jaw  fxtrx- 

£aXAf<r(taj  tov  tm  r»)?  zrgoOurstnc  Uglov  xj  sti  t*  oivov  cTi u  tvs 
tw  xfgtus  fuAoyia?  x£  ■arvEUfAul®*  ay  is  £7n  (pomitn  w?  f  *?  cc\v- 
fypu  *3  atpa  Xp«r«.  This  alone,  conclude  they, 
is  a  convincing  Proof,  that  the  Verb  ^fra&AAnrOai, 
is  the  lame  Tiring  among  the  Greeks ,  as  the  new 
Term  utrovo-iovtrOai,  which  anfwers  to  the  Latin  Iran- 

#»  i  /t  .  •  •  r  /hi  _ « 1  1  • _  .1  .  t.  * .  i/l.  •  l 


Church  with  the  fame  Evidence  as  the  firft  dy 
it  condemns  Cyril  for  having  advanced  witK  ,i  7.Mt 
vinifts,  that  the  divine  Eucharift  was  nothing  ir G,/' 
a  pure  and/imple  Figure.  That  the  Biihons 
in  that  Synod  oppofe  to  it,  that  Jefus  Chrift- 
/aid,  this  is  the  Figure  of  my  Body ;  but  this  “■ 
Body  ;  viz.  what  is  received,  what  is  eaten  t  l  < 
broken  what  has  been  already  fanSlified  aniT/rs 

Insoi;  ax  e^uite  nn  sr ivo  TU7r^  th  trapccr& 
rsro  £r»  ro  QufJ-a.  ^ 

uyxacrQsv  xj  £uAoj/«0£y. 


not 
u  my 


miw 


To  the  other  Objection  of  Mr.  Smith,  that  r| 
Word  ftETouiriioirif,  is  found  neither  in  the  I  itm-„  W 
in  the  Symbols  ;  and  that  even  in  the  LiturH  T 
Bread  and  Wine  are  call’d  Antitypes  after  the  r  f 
cration,  whicli  feems  to  exclude  the  TranfubiW C" 
tion  !  The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  nothin^  can  l‘ 
weaker  than  that  negative  Argument,  which  from  a 
fingle  Word  concludes  a  pofitive  Thing,  That  'f 
they  would  oblige  the  Proteftants  to  abide  by  their 
own  Principle,  which  is  the  Scripture  alone,  or  even 
.to  the  antient  Symbols,  they  would  be  much  embar- 
rafled.  To  Ihew  better  the  Miftake  of  tliat  Reafonin? 
they  will  make  ufe  of  no  other  Author  againft  ft 

they,  but  of  Calvin  himfclf;  who  in  his  Inftitution 
wliere  he  refutes  the  Herefy  of  Servetus  concerning 
the  Trinity  of  Perfons  in  God,  advances  this  fine 
Maxim,  that  it  is  lawful  to  invent  new  Terms,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  Things  in  a  clearer  Manner,  particularly 
when  one’s  engaged  with  Calumniators,  who  lay  hold 
of  Terms  to  embarrafs  the  Queftion.  Quid  vetat 
quo  minus  qua:  captui  noftro  perplexa ,  in  Scripturis ,  ml 
peditaque  flint,  ea  verbis  plenioribus  explicemus. — ■Hujuf- 
modi  autem  verborum  novitas ,  turn  potijfmum  ufu  vend 
dum  adverfus  calumniatores  afferenda  eft  veritas ,  qu] 
tergiverfando  ipfam  eludunt.  Fie  adds,  that  it  is  in 
this  Manner,  that  the  Church  lias  been  obliged  to  in¬ 
vent  the  Name  of  Trhiity  and  Perfcn.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  fays  Calvin ,  one  fhould  be  accufed  of  Pride 
and  Preemption,  in  wanting  to  rejed  Names  which 
have  not  been  invented  with  Temerity.  Quanto  te¬ 
nter  e  non  inventa  funt  nomhia ,  cavendum  eft ,  ne  ea  repu - 
diendo ,  fuperba  temeritatifve  arguamur.  The  Impiety 
appear’d  firft,  continues  the  lame  Author,  when  the^- 
rians  began  to  hate  and  abhor  the  Word  Confubftantial. 
Which  Maxims  of  Calvin ,  the  Catholicks  apply,  in. 
their  Favour,  to  the  Subje6t  in  Quefdon.  The  Church, 
either  Greek  or  Latin ,  had  no  need  to  authorife  new 
Terms  with  regard  to  the  Eucharift ,  while  no  Body 
attacked  the  Truth  of  chat  Myftery.  The  Latin 
Church  was  the  firft  which  made  ufe  of  it,  and  even 
the  only  one,  for  fevcral  Centuries,  bccaufe  ftic  had 
Bcrengarius  to  encounter  with  ;  the  Oriental  Church 
was  not  obliged  to  ufe  that  Term,  or  any  other  like 
it,  becaufe  they  had  no  Bcrcngarians  among  them ; 
but  ever  fincc  the  Knowledge  of  thofe  Novators  has 
reachad  the  Eaft,  and  they  have  feen  that  the  Word 
Tran fubft ant iatio,  invented  by  the  Latins ,  could  ex¬ 
plain  as  happily  the  Change  which  happens  in  the 
.  Eucharift ,  as  their  explain’d  the  Confubikm- 

tiality  of  the  Son  with  God  Iris  Father,  they  have 
judg’d  proper  to  ufe  it,  and  ftill  oitner,  ever  fince 
the  Troubles  excited  by  Cyril  Lucar  in  the  Greek 
Church.  That  is,  conclude  they,  in  their  Opinion  mc 
fimplc  and  natural  Reafon,  of  that  Omiffion _ol  tic 
Word  ufTouncofnf,  in  the  antient  Books  of  the  Greeks. 

To  the  laft  Objedlion  of  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  Sym¬ 
bols  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  are  called  Antitypes,  even 

after  the  Confccration,  in  the  Greek  Liturgy,  aia  con 

.  „  1  .  r  •  .  .  .if  rmni 


fubftantiariy  fince  Cyril  having  ufed  tins  laft,  in  deny-  after  die  Confccration,  in  the  Greek  Liturgy,  ‘ 
ing  the  Tranfubftantiation,  they  oppofe  in  the  C011-  fcqucntly  chat  the  Greeks  are  very  far,  in  tku,  10 
demnation  of  Iris  Propofition,  that  of  ulloiGxMtrQoct.  the  Belief  of  the  Latins  ;  the  Catholicks  niihvei,  • 


damnation  of  his  Propofition,  that  of  ^c&SaAAiirOai. 
Bcfulcs,  that  the  Bifliops  of  that  Synod  Ihcw  evidently 
which  is  their  Belief  with  regard  to  time  Myftery, 
when  they  anathematife  in  the  fame  Place  this  Propo¬ 
tion  of  Cyrily  cx crafted  from  the  17th  Article  of  his 
Confcfilon,  what  is  feen  with  the  Eyes,  and  receiv'd 
tn  the  Sacrament ,  is  not  the  Body  of  the  Lord. 

The  Catholicks  lay  further,  that  die  fecond  Coun¬ 
cil  held  at  Conftantinoplc ,  under  Par  then  ittSy  in  1642, 
againft  Cyril  Lucar ,  confirms  the  Belief  of  the  Latin 


UIU  liLllUl  UI  LUC  y  vwmv.. - -  r 

Mr.  Smith  appears  very  little  verfed  in  the  Theology  ^  ^ 
the  GreekSy  when  he  fays,  in  general,  that  the  ic 
call  the  Symbols,  Antitypes  after  the  Conlecrauon  1 
fince  there  is  no  Greek  at  prefent,  and  even  cvei 
nine  hundred  Years,  of  that  Sentiment.  IM ■  « 

certain  rhe  Icliifmatrcal  Greeks  of  thefe  Days  p  » 
that  the  Confccration  is  not  ended,  but  a  • 
Prayer  called  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  1  > 

which  Prayer  is  inferted  in  the  Liturgy*  a  Words 
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Words  where  the  facred  Symbols  are  called  Anti¬ 
types.  That  Marcus  of  Ephefus ,  who  was  the  Chief 
of  the  Party  againft  the  Latins  in  the  Council  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  makes  Ufe  of  that  very  Place  of  the  Liturgy, 
to  prove  that  the  Confecration  does  not  confift  only 
in  thefe  Words,  This  is  my  Body,  but  likewife  in  the 
Prayer  or  BenediXion,  which  the  Prieft  makes  after¬ 
wards,  in  invoking  the  Holy  Ghoft.  That  this  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Greeks ,  fupports  his  Sentiment  chiefly 
on  that  St.  Bajil ?  in  his  Liturgy,  calls  the  Symbols 
Anti-types ,  after  the  Prieft  has  pronounced  thefe 
Words,  This  is  my  Body ,  whence  he  concludes,  that 
they  are  not  yet  confecrated,  fince  they  retain  the 
Name  of  Anti-types,  -  or  of  Figure.  That  the  Patri¬ 
arch  Jeremiah ,  in  his  Anfwer  to  the  Theologians  of 
JVittemberg,  fpeaks  likewife  of  the  Anti-types  in  the 
fame  Manner,  and  allures  that  thofe  who  have  called 
the  Bread  and  Wine  Anti-types ,  have  give  that  Name 
but  before  the  Confecration,  jives  avldvTrx  t»c«- 

fACll®*  X;  (U/Mxltjjjp  TVSUgM  T  CCgloV  ^  T  01V0V  £ XCcX.Yl<TXV  8  [x(\x 
TO  xyix  <T0»1 

They  fay,  befides,  that  thefe  Authors  fpeak  in  this, 
the  Language  of  the  other  Greek  Authors,  ever  fince 
the  eighth  Century,  where  that  Queftion  was  agita¬ 
ted  in  the  fecond  Council  of  Nice.  That  the  Deacon 
Epiphanius  declared  in  that  Council,  in  the  Name  of 
all  the  Bifhops,  that  the  Word  Antitypes ,  could  not 
be  underftood  otherwife,  than  in  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
Bafil,  for  the  Gilts  after  the  Confecration,  and  that 
after  the  Confecration,  they  were  called  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Jefus  Chrijl,  r«  xyix<r§nv  xt  ExXvQn  uvIP.vttx 
pilx  tov  xyix<rfj:ov  a-uofyocuv^im^  xitAxXefovlxi.  That  ever 
lince  all  the  Greeks  fpeak  the  fame  Language,  and 
that  notwithftanding  the  Difficulties  happened  on  that 
Word  Anti-type ,  to  know  if  the  Greek  Fathers  have 
applied-  it  to  the  Eucharift  after  the  Confecration,  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  thofe  of  the  antient  Doctors  of 
die  Church,  who  have  given  the  Name  of  Anti-types 
to  the  Symbols  after  the  Confecration,  were  not  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  that  Word  contained  in  itfelf  any  Thing 
oppofite  to  the  Truth  of  the  Body  of  Jefus  thrift  in 
the  Eucharift  and  that  it  can  be  manifeftly  proved  by 
the  Difpute  which  was  between  the  Iconoclafles,  and 
the  Defenders  of  Images,  that  there  was  no  Difficulty 
between  them,  touching  the  Body  of  jefus  Chrijl, 
which  both  Parties  acknowledge  equally  to  be  in  the 
Eucharift  after  the  Confecration. 

But  Mr.  Smithy  who  had  reprefented  Gabriel  of  Phi- 
ladclphia ,  as  the  Author  ol  the  Word  judwnwo'jf,  find¬ 
ing  that  the  Catliolicks  endeavour  to  prove,  on  the 
Evidence  of  Melecius  Syrigus ,  that  the  Patriarch  Gen¬ 
nadi  us,  had  ufed  the  fame  Term,  a  hundred  Years  be¬ 
fore  Gabriel  ol  Philadelphia ,  allures  us,  that  Gcnnadius 
could  never  have  wrote,  what  Melecius  Syrigus  attri¬ 
butes  to  him,  for  the  following  Reafons. 

Is  it  credible,  fays  he,  that  Gennaditts  had  employ’d 
in  his  Writings  the  Word  /*fW»w<rK»  and  that  fo  many 
others  who  have  lived  after  him,  had  abftaincd  entire¬ 
ly  from  it  ?  Jeremiah ,  who  was  one  of  his  Succcflors 
in  the  See  of  Conjlantinople,  and  a  learned  Man,  has, 
without  doubt,  fecn  the  Writings  of  his  Predeccfior, 
he  has  confultcd  the  Archives  of  his  Church,  why 
then,  has  he  not  ufed  the  fame  Word,  if  it  was  true 
that  Gcnnadius  had  already  ufed  it  ?  It  is  in  vain,  con¬ 
tinues  Mr.  Smith,  that  one  would  pretend  to  find  in 
the  Works  ol  Germain  of  Conjlantinople ,  and  of  John 
of  Damafcusy  the  Word  /Mlwiuenc,  fince  that  of  Tran- 
fmantiation ,  was  not  yet  known  among  the  Latins  *, 
neither  is  it  found  in  the  Books  of  Nicolas  Cabajile ,  of 

Simeon  of  Theffalonica ,  of  Bar  l a  am  of  Manuel  Calc  as, 
dnd  of  Beff avion. 

Mr,  Smith  acknowledges,  that  Gcnnadius  is  the  fame 
who  was  called  George  Scholar ius,  and  who  appeared 
inclined  to  Peace  in  die  Council  of  Florence.  He  at- 
tulnites  to  him  the  Difcourfc  he  made  to  the  Sultan 
n  inching  the  principal  Articles  of  the 


" fnac  jjjicouric;  though  lie  coniciles  that 

a;  lame  Gcnnadius ,  has  compofed  ievcral  other  Works 


which  have  not  been  rendered  publick  ;  but  he  pre->’ 
tends  at  the  fame  Time,  that  Pojfevin  and  Allatius, 
who  have  made  a  careful  ColleXion  of  the  Works  of 
that  Patriarch,  efpecially  Allatius ,  in  a  Diflertation  in- 
titled  De  Georgiisy  had  not  the  leaft  Knowledge  of 
that  Piece  of  Gennadius ,  produced  only  by  a  miferable 
Greek ,  called  Melecius  Syrigus,  a  great  Partifan  of  the 
Pope,  and  who,  in  all  Appearance,  had  been  educa¬ 
ted  in  the  College  of  the  Greeks  at  Rome .  Befides, 
how  can  it  be  po Bible,  that  Cariophilus  had  not  oppo¬ 
sed  that  Teftimony  of  Gejinadius  to  Gargan ,  in  his  Re¬ 
futation  of  the  Catechifm  of  that  Author  ?  If  the  Book 
of  Syrigus  was  confiderable,  why  is  it  kept  clofe,  with¬ 
out  giving  it  to  the  Publick  ?  There  is,  befides. 
Room  to  'fulpeX  the  Integrity  of  that  Author,  who 
may  have  put  the  Name  of  Gennadius ,  in  the  Room 
of  fome  miferable  Author  \  or,  perhaps,  wanted  to 
give  ns  his  own  Sentiments  under  the  Name  of  Gen¬ 
nadius  •,  fince  the  DoXrine  of  the  Tranfubftantiation  of 
the  Latins ,  was  not  yet  fo  well  known  among  the 
Greeks  at  the  Time  of  Gennadius ,  as  it  appears  in  the 
falfe  Piece  publifhed  by  Syrigus  •,  fince  there  are  found 
in  it.  Terms  which  are  purely  of  the  School,  and 
which  were  not  yet  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Greeks  in  that  Time. 

To  this  the  Catliolicks  anfwer,  firft,  that  Mr.  Smith 
could  very  well  have  omitted  the  Names  of  Germain  of 
Conftantviople ,  and  of  John  of  Bamafcus,  fince  the 
Word  Tranfubftantiationy  was  [not  yet  in  Ufe  among 
the  Latins ,  from  whom  the  Greeks  have  borrowed 
their  W Ord  ^eJutiuo •*?,  neither  was  it  necefiary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Names  of  Nicolas  CabaJHe,  of  Simeon  of  Thef¬ 
falonica  y  of  Manuel  Calcasy  of  Barlaaniy  and  of  Beffa - 
rion,  fince  the  Cafe  in  Queftion  does  not  depend  on 
them,  but  only  on  Gennadius.  That  though  thofe 
Authors  do  not  employ  in  their  Books,  the  Term 
fxllwriur they,  notwithftanding,  acknowledge  the 
r hing  fignified  by  that -W ord.  That  if  the  Reafoning 
of  Mr  .Smithy  was  concluding,  he  would  prove,  like¬ 
wife,  than  an  Infinity  of  Authors  of  the  Roman  Com¬ 
munion,  do  not  believe  the  Tranfubjiantiationy  becaufe 
they  do  not  ufe  that  Word,  and  content  themfelves 
with  that  of  Change  of  Subftance,  which  is  the  fame : 
So  that  all  thefe  Proofs  purely  negative  of  Mr.  Smith, 
conclude  nothing.  That  with  Regard  to  Jeremiah  who 
fucceeded  Gennadius,  not  immediately,  but  after  leve- 
ral  other  Patriarchs,  they  confcfs  that  he  has  confultcd 
the  Archives  of  the  Church  of  Conjlantinople ,  but  that 
it  was  not  necefiary  he  fliould  have  ufed  the  Word 
pElurKomr,  as  Gennadius  had  done.  That  it  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  cftablifh  manifeftly  the  Thing,  in  his  Anfwer 
to  the  Theologians  of  Wittenberg,  without  ufing  a 
Word  which  could  not  enter  but  in  a  Difcourfe, 
where  the  Exprefiions  are  entirely  fcliolaftical.  That 
there  is  even  a  very  great  Appearance  that  the  Piece 
produced  by  Syrigus  under  Gennadius' s  Name,  was  nothin 
the  Archives  of  Conjlantinople,  becaufe  Gcnnadius  had 
wrote  Part  of  Ins  Letters  in  a  Monaftcry  lie  had  chofen 
for  a  Retreat,  after  he  had  abdicated  the  Patriarchate. 

Secondly,  that  if  Pojfevin  and  Allatiusy  who  Mr.’ 
Smith  pretends  have  made  a  curious  Rcfearch  of  the 
Works  of  Gennadiusy  make  no  Mention  of  this  Piece 
attributed  to  him  by  Syrigus ,  it  is  becaufe  thofe  two 
Authors  knew  little  or  nothing  of  that  Gennadius ,  other- 
wife  called  George  ScholaritiSy  being  both  perfuaded 
that  Scholar itis  who  lias  wrote  feveral  Tilings  againft 
the  Latins ,  has  never  been  Patriarch  of  Conjlantinople - 
Allatius  has  compofed  on  that  Prejudice,  which  was 
falfe,  his  Diflertation  BcGcorgiis.  If  he  had  read  the 
Manufcripts  of  Gennadiusy  which  are  in  the  King  of 
France's,  Library,  or  if  lie  had  even  made  the  leaft  Re¬ 
flexion  on  what  wc  have  of  Greek  Hiftorians  printed, 
who  fpeak  of  that  Patriarch,  he  had  not  fallen  into 
thofe  Errors  of  FaX.  That  as  to  the  Jefuit  Pojfevin, 
lie  has  contented  hitnfclf  to  indicate  in  his  Apparatus , 
fome  Manufcripts  of  Gcnnadius,  on  the  Memoirs  which 
had  been  furniflicd  to  him  from  fome  Libraries  \  and 
being  prejudiced  in  the  fame  Manner  Leo  Allatius  was, 
lie  finds  Fault  that  the  Patriarch  Gcnnadius  does  not 
fay  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 

from 
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from  the  Son  ;  which  makes  him  believe  that  the 
Difcourfe  of  the  Patriarch  Gennadius  has  been  corrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  Greeks .  Notwithftanding,  to  hear  Mr. 
"Smith  fpeak,  fay  they  again,  thefe  two  zealous  De¬ 
fenders  of  the  Roman  Church  have  had  a  very  great 
Knowledge  of  the  Works  of  Gennadius. 

The  Catholicks  pretend  that  what  lias  thus  embar- 
rafled  the  Hiftory  of  Gennadius,  are,  that  his  Works  are 
marked  under  different  Names.  For  he  is  fometimes 
called  George  Scholarius ,  o  which 

is  his  firft  and  true  Name,  and  fometimes  Gennadius , 
Yewct$i<&>,  -which  is  the  Name  he  took  when  he  made 
Iiimfelf  a  Monk,  and  which  he  kept  after  his  Promo¬ 
tion  to  the  Patriarchate.  He  is  called  fometimes  Gen¬ 
nadius  and  Scholarius ,  Monk,  povxyj&3  o 

becaufe  he  has  been,  in  Fatft,  a  Monk,  before 
and  after  his  Patriarchate.  Therefore  his  Works  are 
found  with  the  Title  of  Gennadius ,  Scholarius ,  Monk 
and  Patriarch,  o  'Lyo\a.oi(§y  [Aovayog  xj  •srar^r 


They  pretend  alfo,  that  in  the  firft  Part  of  that 
Adi  related  by  Melecius  Syrigus ,  in  his  Book  againft 
Cyril  Lucar ,  there  arc  Circumftances  which  prove  ma- 
nifeftly,  that  it  could  not  be  written  by  any  Body  elfe 
but  by  Gennadius  ;  which  they  prove  by  publifhing 
that  firft  Part,  thus. — $ome  Queftions  had  been  prc- 
pofed  to  that  Patriarch,  fay  they,  on  the  Euchariff, 
to  which  he  had  already  anfwered  ;  therefore  he  de¬ 
clares  in  his  fecond  Letter,  which  they  relate  after  Sy¬ 
rigus,  that  he  will  anfwer  more  at  length  ;  for  he 
begins  thus :  Having  'heretofore  anfwer* d  to  your  Que¬ 
ftions ,  on  the  myftical  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift,  we  anfwer  again  more  at  length .  E7mJVj  zte^i 

r«  ftvg-ygiuJoig  Qufxccrog  ^  aifxccrog  ra  x#£i«  y\  (jlev  If<nfX£sr*tf 

*GT£Cd»jy  «7rfx^»va/xf0a*  -srgog  rov  vptregov  e^otextiv 

vju  •craAju  -a-XarvrE^ov  ai roxf tvo//-o0a.  He  treats  afterwards 
of  the  natural  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  of  his  my¬ 
ftical  Body.  But  as  the  only  Queftion  in  this  Place 
is  to  know,  if  that  Piece  be  of  Gennadius  or  not ;  the 
Catholicks,  who  are  for  the  affirmative,  alledge  feve- 
ral  Inftances  to  prove  it ;  viz.  that  no  Body  could  fay 
as  he  has  done,  that  he  had  already  pronounced  a  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  fame  Subject ,  the  Bay  of  the  Parafceve  of 
Lazarus,  in  that  unfortunate  Palace  before  the  Emperor , 
the  Senate ,  and  the  ntoft  illuftrious  Per  fins  of  the  City. 

K«i  v -crorc  fu  tu  ovrvy*1  zrxXxnu  w/xiA>i<ra/Afv  xara 
rov  ■srafcciTKEvw  ra  Aagccgu  zregi  r«  fypocrog  tv  $e- 

C7TO  TU  X^r K  eW7TtQV  TV  j3ft(TlA EUg  x)  Ttlf  QvxX, JT8  x)  TCOK 

iSaifCTMu  rvg  zroXeug.  We  learn  from  the  Manuscript 
Preface  found  at  the  Head  of  his  Works,  fay  they, 
that  George  Scholarius  preached  every  Friday  in  tiie  Pa¬ 
lace,  in  Prelence  of  the  whole  Court :  And  when  he 
calls  in  that  lame  Letter  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor, 
an  unfortunate  Palace,  he  thereby  gives  us  to  under¬ 
fill  nd,  that  Conftantinoplc  was  then  po hefted  by  the 
{Turks,  and  that  his  Name  was  then  Gennadius. 

But  Mr.  Smith  is  of  Opinion  chat  this  Letter  of 
'Gennadius  is  apocryphal,  and  forged  by  Melctius  Sy¬ 
rigus,  whom  he  calls  a  Greek  of  no  Merit,  entirely 
devoted  to  Rome,  where  he  had  been  educated. 
The  Catholicks,  on  their  Side,  endeavour  to  clear  Sy- 
rigtts  of  thole  fcandalous  Afperfions,  and  pretend  that 
Melctius ,  when  lie  pubtifliM  the  Epiftle  of  Gennadius, 
was  Pro  to  fy  nee  lie  and  Dodlor  of  the  great  Church  of 
Vonftantinople  ;  that  he  was  chofen  once  in  a  Synod  by 

In  Iff  f  Itif  i  1%  4  *  fe  ^  /f  a  /  ^  ^  ^  •  *  -  *  «  1  /“\  •  *  a 


’ft  XeyiTM.  That  far  from  bcin.r  0r  e  . 

ferent  from  thofe  of  the  KafternChumh l,r‘vh 
affiires  us  that  Syrigus  has  been  7 


urn. res  us  mat  oyngus  has  been  edura^l  f  m 
fancy  in  the  common  Belief  and  Piety  T'  1,15  In- 

fhews  more  his  Erudition  than  the  excellent' lv 
has  compofed  againft  the  pretend-d  r  r  ~  ll-' 
Faith  of  the  oriental  Church  &££}££&  * 

where  in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Readers,  whirl?  Um'< 
Head  of  Ins  Book,  he  complains  of  the  «  f* 
ders  the  Herefies  have  caufed  in  the  \Vn 1 •  llJr' 
fpeaks  afterwards  of  the  Ccnfelfion  of  1  ,Wli 
thofe  of  Geneva  had  caufed  to  be  printed  7"l!l 
been  fent  into  the  Levant ;  which  Conlhilin a"d  !"ll! 
in  his  Opinion,  the  pure  Cahmfm  under  dT\‘ m’ 

much  Confufion  among  the  Greet,  who  riiotw 
Cyril  was  truly  the  Author  thereof-  0  “ut 

ftanding  feveral  Ferfons  have  denied  its ’  Iv t"'' ■  *' 
Work,  that  he  dare  not  pronounce  deaf, ve]v  !!’S 

[***  > , »  ojft.  WgJSttut 

knows  what  is  the  moft  hidden  in  our  Hearts  ™ 

•  T7)V  WEgl  T8T8  fyfyw  «T0fW  TM  T* 
ra  C Eire  exfivo?  eiv  o  rWrx  fumfljjUe  ‘  ?  ' 

ETEfOS.  1  VJ  71  Rj 

After  this  Letter  he  comes  to  the  Preface  of  hi* 
Book  where  lie  pretends  that  Cyril  was  in  the  wron, 
to  call  his  Confeflion,  the  Religion  of  the  Oriental  o* 
Greek  Church ,  fince  of  the  four  Patriarchs  of  tint 
Church  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  condemn  it  as 
heretical.  The  Faith  of  the  Orientals,  fays  he,  is  not 
new  5  but  is  founded  on  the  antient  Symbols  ’on  tin 
Definitions  of  the  feven  general  Councils,  and  on  the 
common  Belief  of  the  Fathers  in  every  Century-^ 
When  he  comes  to  the  Article  of  the  Eucharist  (which 
is  the  17th  of  his  Book)  he  oppofes  (fay  the  Roman 
Catholicks)  in  a  very  clear  Light,  the  Herefy  of  the 
Calvinifts ,  whereof  Cyril  had  declared  himfelf  the  De¬ 
fender,  and  expofes  it  ftrenuoufly,  affuring  that  Jefus 
Chrift  is  prefent  in  the  facred  Minillcries,  and  eaten 
there  corporally ,  not  only  in  Spirit  by  Faith ,  but  that  he 
is  offered  by  the  Bread  fenfibly  to  thofe  who  receive  him. 

x)  p^icc  vomu;,  ctbx  cc  x$i&  n 

aio-flcTWff  -srgotrCpEfta-Qui  rig  cturov  wgmgpmt;.  He  COMICS 

afterwards  to  the  Objections  of  the  Calvinjls,  abflradlcd 
from  the  Scripture,  which  he  refutes  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  the  Latins  have  done  it.  He  employs  the  roll 
of  his  Book  to  givens  a  long  Sequel  of  Paflagcs  of  the 
Fathers  of  every  Century,  from  the  Time  of  the 
Apoftlcs  to  that  of  the  Patriarch  Gennadius,  who  is 
the  laft  Witnefs  he  produces  to  Ihew,  that  the  Church 
lias  always  believed  what  flic  believed  then  of  the  Sa¬ 
crament  of  the  Euchariff.  He  quotes  for  the  firft 
Century  a  Paftage  of  St  .Ignatius,  taken  from  Theodore!, 
and  Denis  the  Arcopagite  \  for  the  fccond,  St.  Jitfiio 
the  Martyr,  and  St.  Jr  emeus  ;  for  the  third,  Terlullian , 
Origen ,  and  St.  Cyprian ,  and  continues  thus  through 
all  the  other  Centuries. 

Mr.  Smith  afks,  why,  if  that  Work  of  Syrians,  h 
fo  confidcrable,  as  pretended  by  the  Catholicks,  it 
has  been  left  buried  in  the  Cell  of  a  Monk ;  arid 
why  it  has  not  been  printed  ?  The  Catholicks  anfwer, 
that  if  that  Book  is  unknown  to  Mr.  Smith,  it  docs 
not  follow  hence  that  it  has  remained  hidden,  ikit 
it  was  publick  among  the  Greeks  of  Confianhnoftf, 
Quality  of  where  Syrigus  made  another  Figure  than  that  oi  a 

j r  1  %  %  a  w  ^  • 


of  Faith  com  lofed  by  the  Clergy  of  Rttffm,  and  which 
was  alterwari  s  adopted  by  all  the  Greek  Churches  of 
the  Eaft,  as  their  true  Belief.  That  Confeflion  was 
<iltcr\var<ls  printed  in  Greek  by  the  Dutch,  at  the  Soli¬ 
citation  ot  6\  Panagioti,  firft  Interpreter  of  the  Porte. 

There  appears  at  the  Head  of  that  Book  a  very  au- 
xhcnt’Val  Approbation,  of  NcUarius,  Patriarch  of  Jc- 
rujalcm,  and  of  all  Paleftina ,  where  he  fpeaks  very 
much  in  Praifc  of  Melctius  Syrigus,  whom  he  calls 
Bold  or  of  the  great  Church,  Preacher ,  Interpreter ,  and 
the  Rule  of  the  true  Dogma's  of  the  Faith.  Mmnog  6 

chcWxa/.o;  (A.iynX* if  oUATjiriar  hy\£\j%,  k) 

prnt,  xj  rxOji.* j  tmv  o^wy  t>k  ^oy/xUTw  jij  ip#,  pretending 


Monk;  and  that  if  Melctius  Syrigus  had  been  more 
favourable  to  the  Calvinifts  he  had  not  been  thus  mal* 


treated  by  Mr.  Smith.  ,  , 

Mr.  Smith  arraigns  alfo,  the  Merit  and  Capacity  o 
Gabriel  of  Philadelphia ,  whom  he  confitlcrs  as  the  In¬ 
ventor  oT  the  Word  There  are  lo  many 

Inepiics  in  that  Writer,  fiys  he,  that  it  can  U*  au  > 
without  doing  him  Wrong,  that  he  had  no  Juugnun  . 
Lot  tricin'  inepti.eqnc,  ut  jttdicii  fa  cult  at  on,  T'11..:0 
mines  maxi  me  fttnuts,  at  it  nullam ,  nut  prorftts  ivibcci  <*>• 
omnino  fuijfi ,  citra  own  cm  invidiam  &  odium, 

merit b  client.  , 

The  Catholicks  retort  Mr.  Smiths  Argument,  M 
retending,  in  their  Tkirn,  that  (ninleft  Ihewsvcis  ^ 


1 


» 


Tudament  in  declaiming,  and  loading  with  Invec- 
fives  a  good  Archbifhop,  who  expofes  faithfully  the 
Dnftrine  of  his  Church,  and  has  even  wrote  Apologies 
for  it.  They  fay,  befides,  that  if  Mr.  Smith  had  been 
leafed  to  mark  in  Detail,  what  difpleafes  him  fo 
much  in  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia ,  they  would  have 
jjjewed  him  that  the  very  fame  Things  are  found  in 
Simeon  of  Theffalonica ,  whom  Gabriel  has  often  copied, 
and  in  other  Greek  Writers,  who  cannot  be  accufed  of 
Weaknefs  of  Mind;  that  his  Apology,  where  hedefends 
a  Ceremony  which  fome  Latins  had  condemned  of  Ido- 
latry,  fhews  fufficiently  enough  that  he  wanted  neither 
Wit  nor  Judgment.  But  that  Work  difpleafes  much  the 
Proteftants,  becaufe  he  eftablifhes  there  in  an  invincible 
Manner,  not  only  the  Tranfubftantiation,  but  like  wife 
the  Adoration  of  the  Symbols,  of  the  Bread  and  Wine, 
after  the  Confecration  ;  that  he  fuppofes  it  as  a  Thing 
in  Ufe,  and  which  was  pra&ifed  generally  in  the  Greek 
Church.  That  notwithftanding  what  Mr.  Smith  can 
alledge  againft  him  on  that  Account,  the  Praifes  of 
that  Prelate  can  be  feen  in  the  Turco  Gracia  of  Crujtus , 
gain’d  from  the  Proteftants  themfeives,  who  had 
known  him  at  Confiantinople ,  where  he  had  been  con- 
fecrated  Bifhop  of  Philadelphia ,  by  the  Patriarch  Jere¬ 
miah,  That  the  Author  of  the  Preface,  which  is  at 
the  Beginning  of  the  Greek  Opufcules,  printed  in  Eng¬ 
land  againft  the  Latins ,  and  which  is  addrefied  to  the 
four  Patriarchs  of  the  Eaft,  rank  Gabriel  among  thole 
zealous  Heroes  of  his  Nation,  who  have  wrote  againft 
Rome ,  and  fpeak  of  him  in  this  Manner.  Gabriel 
Severus  of  Monembafia,  eftablijhed  by  the  Ajfiftance  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft ,  true  Archbifhop  of  Philadelphia,  and 
who  is  the  firft  who  has  eftablifljed  a  Church  of  Ortho - 
doxes  in  the  Territory  0/ Venice,  b  ex  M ovgpGwrtxs  Fa- 

0  b  ge\ ^ccfofiae,  r is  'srxvoc.yns  agxtsgeve 

yvv, <nos  tyi XabeXtpeoc^  KaJatr~(Z£  x)  'trguJos  ev  rctif  xAiv&j?  svslicus 
fXxArjcnau  rwv  o^obo^v  urnfcocpevos. 

Mr.  Smith  objects  farther,  that  none  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  for  Defenders  of  the  Word  ^/loua-iuo-*?,  but  Wri¬ 
ters  \yho  had  neither  Reputation,  nor  Authority  among 
the  Greeks ;  Monks,  who,  in  his  Opinion,  are  always 
great  Admirers  of  Novelties,  and  had  been  educated 
by  the  Court  of  Rome,  *  for  the  Ruin  of  the  Greek 
Church,  Script  ores  nidlius  fam<c ,  &  exiftimationis ,  nul- 
lius  merit  i,  nttllius  apud  fuos  authoritatis,  mul to  minus 
Monachos  veblePigovl#t>  &  Romanis  art  thus  pro  ratione 
hiftitiitiy  &  eaucdtionis  in  Graca  ec  cleft#  perniciem  in - 
Jtruttos ,  Smith,  in  Mifc .  p.  25.  He  wants  Billiops, 
and  other  conliderable  Perfons  among  the  Greeks , 
cither  for  their  Erudition,  or  Dignity ;  and  complains 
that  inftcad  of  it,  none  have  been  oppofed  to  him, 
but  three  mifcrable  modern  Greeks ,  who  have  wrote 
after  die  Confeflion  of  Faith  of  Cyril  Lucar . 

To  this  the  Roman  Catholicks  reply,  that  they  do 
not  conceive  how  Mr.  Smith  can  fay,  but  miferable 
Greeks,  without  Capacity  or  Character,  have  been  op¬ 
pofed  to  him.  That  if  it  could  even  be  fuppofed  that 
Gregory  Protofyncellc ,  George  Crotcffttis ,  Theologian  of 
the  great  Church,  the  Monk  Agapius ,  and  Michael 
Cortacius  were  fuch,  as  he  had  been  pleafed  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  ;  they  afle  if  he  could  have  found  any 
Thing  to  object  againft  thole  illuftrious  Greeks  who 
have  approved  in  fo  au  then  tick  a  Manner,  the  Book 
intitied,  Orthodox  Confejfton  of  the  Catholick  and  Apofto- 
Itcol  Church  of  the  Kali  ?  OfGoJo^o;  ofj.oXo'yix  xccQo\ixw 
X;  otvoro\ »x«?  fxxAntnaf  avodoXioc^.  There  are  ften 

at  the  Head  of  that  Book  (fay  they)  the  four  Patri¬ 
archs  of  the  Eaft,  who  reprefent  the  whole  Greek 
Church,  with  fome  Bi/liops,  and  feveral  great  Offi¬ 
cers,  whole  Names  are.  thefe:  Parthenius ,  by  the  di¬ 
vine  Providence,  Archbifhop  of  Confiantinople ,  the 
new  Rome,  and  oecumenical  Patriarch.  Joann  ictus , 
by  the  divine  Providence,  Papas,  and  Patriarch  of  the 
great  City  of  Alexandria ,  and  Judge  of  the  World. 
Macarius ,  by  the  divine  Providence,  Patriarch  of  the 
great  Theopolis  of  Antioch,  Paifius,  by  the  divine 
Providence,  Patriarch  of  the  holy  City  of  Jcrufalcm, 
After  tliefe  four  Patriarchs  follow  the  Names  of  fome 
Kjihops,  who  are,  Lauren ctus,  of  Ancyra  ;  Gregory  of 
Lnrijja ;  Pachanitts  of  Chalcedony  Parthenius  ot  Adria - 


nople ,  Joannicius  of  Berrhcea ,  Meletius  of  Rhodes ,  Cor¬ 
nelius  of  Methymne ,  Gabriel  of  Lacedemon,  Parthe¬ 
nius  of  Chio.  Laflly,  to  thefe  Bilhops  are  joined  Laf- 
carius,  grand  Sago  the  tes  of  the  great  Church ;  Chrito - 
dulus,  grand  CEconomift  of  the  great  Church ;  Michel > 
grand  Rhetor  of  the  great  Church ;  and  feveral  other 
Greeks  of  Confideration. 

Mr.  Smith  himfelf  quotes  this  Book,  arid  confeffes 
that  the  Greeks  of  thefe  Days  acknowledge  the  Tran¬ 
fubftantiation  in  the  fame  Manner  the  Latins  do  it, 
either  for  the  Word,  or  for  the  Thing ;  as  it  appears, 
fays  he,  by  a  Book  intituled  Orthodox  Confejfton ,  and 
by  a  new  Synod  of  Jerufalem  ;  but  adds,  at  the  fame 
Time,  that  Time  which  difeovers  all  Things,  will  let 
us  know,  one  Day  or  other,  the  Artifices  ufed  to  im- 
pole  in  that  on  the  Greeks :  And  fays  further,  that 
the  Greeks  who  have  authorifed  the  Tranfubftantiation, 
in  theirBooks,  are  pofteriors  to  the  Confeflion  of  Faith 
of  Cyril. 

The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  it  matters  not,  if  they 
have  been  before  or  after  Cyril.  That  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  fome  who  have  preceded  him,  and  others  who 
have  been  after  him.  That  the  Conformity  of  the 
one  with  the  other,  proves  invincibly  that  they  have 
all,  with  an  unanimous  Confent,  approv’d  the  Tran¬ 
fubftantiation,  in  the  Manner  it  is  explain’d  by  the 
Latins .  That  the  Proof  thereof  is  become  ftronger, 
ever  fince  Cyril  has  publilh’d  his  Confeflion  of  Faith ; 
becaufe  that  Queftion  has  been  oftner  brought  on  the 
Tapis,  and  put  in  a  clearer  Light.  That  Cyril  has 
been  condemned  by  the  whole  Greek  Church,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Sentiments  they  were  in,  before  the  Publi¬ 
cation  of  Cyril's  Confeflion. 

They  fay  further,  that  this  Agreement  of  the  Greek 
Church  with  the  Latin ,  is  fo  evident,  that  even  Pro¬ 
teftants  themfeives,  viz.  thofe  who  profefs  Juftice  and 
Impartiality,  will  not  contradict  it.  That  William 
Porbefius,  Bifhop  of  Edinburgh ,  one  of  the  moft  learn¬ 
ed  of  the  Englijh  Proteftants,  who  had  travelled 
throughout  all  Europe ,  in  the  Book  he  has  wrote, 
under  the  Title  of  modeft  and  pacifick  Confiderations, 
on  Controverfies  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharilt , 
Lib.  1.  c.  4.  fpeaks  in  this  Manner,  with  regard  to  the 
Sentiments  of  die  modern  Greeks  on  the  Tran fubftan- 
tion  :  That  fame  Opinion  of  the  T ranfubftantiation  was 
received  a  long  while  ago  by  a  great  Number  of  Perfons , 
though  not  by  all ,  (an  Exception,  fay  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholicks,  which  mult  not  appear  ftrange  in  a  Prote- 
ftant)  and  is  ftill  defended,  not  only  in  the  Latin,  but 
likewife  in  the  Greek  Church ,  as  it  appears  by  the  New 
Greeks,  without  ?nentioning  the  Anticnts ;  by  the  Or¬ 
thodox  Treafurc  of  Nicetas ;  by  the  Panapolia  of  Eu- 
thymius ;  by  Nicholas  Bifhop  of  Mcthonc ;  by  Samonas 
Bifhop  of  Gaza ;  by  Nicholas  Cabafylas ;  by  Marcus  of 
Ephcfus,  and  Beflarion,  who  all  confefs  very  openly 
the  Tranfubfiantiation  in  their  Works.  Likewife  in  the 
Council  of  Florence,  it  was  not  queftion' d  if  the  Bread 
was  changed  ftibft anti  ally  into  the  Body  of  Jcfus  Chrift, 
though  Kemnitius  and  other  Proteftants  are  of  that 
Opinion  ;  but  by  which  Words  that  ineffable  Change ' 
was  operated ;  if  it  was  only  by  the  Words  of  the  Lord% 
or  if  the  Prayers  of  the  Prieft  and  the  Church  were  to 
be  joined  to  them.  Jeremiah,  Patriarch  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  in  the  Cenfure  of  the  Confejfton  of  Augfbourg, 
c.  10.  Several  Things  are  faid  of  you  on  that  S ubjcdl, 
fays  lie,  -  which  wc  can  by  no  Means  approve .  The 
Doblrine  of  the  Holy  Church  is ,  then,  that  in  the  facrcd 
Supper ,  after  Confecration  and  Ben  edition,  the  Bread  is 


Communion  to  his  Di 


yfciplcs . 
d  he  ha. 


he  gave  them  the  Flcflj  he 


wore ,  and  the  Blood  he  had  in  his  Body .  Not  that  in 
the  Adminiftration  of  the  divine  My  ft  erics,  the  Body  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  which  afe ended  into  Heaven,  comes  doivn 
from  it ;  for  it  would  be  Blafphcmy  to  fay  it :  But  the 
Matter  of  the  Sacrament  is  changed,  and  transformed 
by  the  Grace  of  the  Holy  Gboff  \  and  the  Invocation  of 
him  who  operates  and  confummates  the  Sacrament  into 
the  true  Body  of  the  Lord ,  That  was  done  in  the  Supper 
1 1  O  which 


"which  Jefus  Chrift  make  to  his  Difciples ,  and  that  is 
done  in  ours,  /hid  afterwards  the  true  Body  of  Jefus 
Chrift  is  contained  under  the  Species  of  the  leavened 

Bread. 

That  he  proves  the  fame  Thing  by  the  Anfwer  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  Qu  eft  ions  of  the  Cardinal  of  Gtiife , 
printed  at  Bafd  in  1571,  and  lays,  that  a  few  Years 
before,  in  a  Con  variation  with  a  Greek  Bi/hop ,  who 
was  learned  enough  ;  he  maintained  the  Tranfubftantiation 
in  a  clear  Manner ,  and  proved  it  by  St.  Cbryfoftom, 
darijfime  confitebatur ,  ex  Chryfoftomo  Uteri  conabatur . 

That  he  quotes  afterwards  the  Teftimony  of  Gafpar 
Pncirus ,  a  famous  Hiftorian  and  Phyfician,  and  of 
Sandius ,  an  Englijhman ,  in  his  Mirror  of  Europe , 
p.  233,  where  he  fays  clearly,  •  that  Greeks  are 
agreed  with  the  Romans  on  the  Tranfubftantiation ,  on 
the  Sacrifice ,  and  on  the  whole  Body  of  the  Mafs .  Of 
Poterus  and  of  Petrus  Arc adius. 

Therefore  I  am  not  a  little  furprized ',  fays  he,  that 
the  Bifhop  Thomas  Morton,  in  the  third  Book  he  has 
made  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharift,  denies  that  the 
Patriarch  Jeremiah  has  believed  the  Tranfubftantiation  ; 
and  that  to  prove  it  he  alledges  thefe  Words  ex  traded  from 
the  Ads  of  the  Theologians  of  Wittemberg,  with  the 
Patriarch  Jeremiah.  Non  enim  his  nominis  t  ant  urn 
communicatio  eSf,  fed  rei  identitas  &  enim  vera  corpus 

fanguis  Chrifti  myfteria  funt ,  non  quod  h<ec  in  corpus 
huntanum  ‘ tranfmutentur ,  fed  nos  in  ilia  melioribus 
fravalintibus.  For  Jeremiah  does  not  deny ,  fays  For- 
befms ,  in  that  Paffage ,  the  Tranfubftantiation  of  the 
Bread  into  the  Body  of  Jefus  Christ,  but  the  Tranfub¬ 
ftantiation  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jefus  Christ ,  into  a 
human  Body ,  according  to  what  St.  Auguftin  fays ,  Non 
tu  te  mutabis  in  me*,  fed  ego  mutabor  in  te. 

For  my  Part  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  if  both  Parties 
(I  mean  the  Roman  Catholicks)  would  renounce  for 
fome  Time  their  Prejudices,  and  a  certain  Animofi ty 
which  fubfift  among  them  *  and  weigh  on  one  Side 
the  Strength  and  Energy  of  the  Word  of  Chrift, 
when  he  inftituted  this  divine  Sacrament,  This  is  my 
Body ,  This  is  my  Blood ,  which  W ords  are  fo  exprefiive 
of  themfelves,  or  fo  clearly  fignificative,  as  in  all  Ap¬ 
pearance,  to  admit  of  no  Metaphor,  or  Amphibolo¬ 
gy  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Incomprehenfibility  of 
that  Myftcry,  which  is  infinitely  above  a  human  Ap- 
prehenfion,  otherwife  it  would  not  be  a  Myftery. 
Were  they  to  confider  ferioufly  on  one  fide,  that  that 
ficred  Food  is  only  prepared  for  the  Nourifhment  of 
our  Souls,  which  is  a  Ipiritual  Subftance,  and  confe- 
quently  wants  no  other  but  a  Ipiritual  Food  ;  and  on 
the  other,  that  a  glorified  Body,  which  is  immortal, 
impaffiblc,  and  has  all  the  other  Qualities  eflential  to 
a  Ipiritual  Subftance,  without  the  leaft  of  the  Infirmi¬ 
ties  infeparable  from  human  Nature,  cannot  exift  in 
any  other  Manner  but  in  that  of  a  fpiritual  Subftance, 
which  admits  of  no  Ubiquity  ;  there  would  be  foon  a  juft 

Undemanding  between  the  Catholicks  and  Proteftants 
on  that  important  Subject :  But  each  Party  abounds  in 
his ‘own  Senfe,  and  the  one  would  fubmit  that  pro¬ 
found  Myftcry  to  Rcafon,  while  the  others  endeavour 
to  prove  it  incomprchcnfible. 

There  are  feveral  other  Points  controverted  between 
the  Catholicks  and  Pro tc Hants,  with  regard  to  the 
Eucharilt  \  the  Principal  whereof  is  the  Celebration  of 
tiic  Eucharist ,  which  the  Catholicks  believe  a  Sacrifice, 
and  the  Proteftants  deny  it  ;  and  the  Communion  un¬ 
der  both  Kinds. 

To  ftate  clearly  the  firft  Qucftion,  viz.  If  the  Cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Eucharist ,  which  the  Catholicks  call 
Mafs^  be  a  Sacrifice.  We  muft  obferve  firft,  that  a 
Sacrifice  is  an  outward  Worfhip,  rendered  to  God 
alone,  and  proceeding  from  an  inward  Affeftion. 
There  are  five  Things  required  to  this  Worfhip,  viz. 
z.  The  Miniflcr  who  offers  the  Sacrifice.  2.  The 
Matter  of  the  Sacrifice.  3.  The  Form.  4.  The 
Place.  5.  The  End  of  the  Sacrifice.  TJic  Miniflcr 
of  the  Sacrifice  is  the  Prieft.  The  Matter,  is  the 
Thing  offered  to  God.  'Flic  Form  is  the  Confunip- 
tion,  or  Mutation  of  the  Thing  offered.  The  Place, 
where  the  Sacrifice  is  offered,  is  the  Altar :  And  there 
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may  be  four  Ends  of  a  Sacrifice.  1  Thp  A  1 
ledgment  of  the  fupreme  Authority  whirkin0*- 
over  us.  2.  Thankfgiving  for  the  Benefit,  °°d  llas 
received  from  him.  3.  Aflring  for  ncw  T  have 

4.  The  Expiation  of  Sins.  Hence  are  comm  ,  Urs- 
ftinguilhed  four  Sorts  of  Sacrifices.  1  ^ 

tick,  whereby  we  declare  ourfelves  Servants6 

to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  we  have  °  ,  » 
Euchariftick ,  whereby  we  ftiew  our  GratmJu  ?* 
Favours  we  have  received.  3.  Impetraton  1°'  ^ 
we  afk  new  Favours.  4.  Propitiatory ,  where^^ 

ive  us 


endeavour  to  appeafe  God,  that  he  may  fnr 
nnr  Sins.  '  lor& 


our  Sins. 

Therefore,  fay  the  Roman  Catholicks  as 
confider  Man  in  three  different  States  or  fw  .mV 
from  the  Beginniug  of  the  World  to  our  prefentT  0ns> 
viz.  the  State  of  Nature ,  the  State  of  Motor  r* 
and  the  State  of  Grace ,  or  of  the  Gofpel  w* 
diftinguilh  three  Sorts  of  Sacrifices ;  thofe  of  'Ye 

of  Nature,  thofe  of  the  Law  of  Mofes,  and  thtfe 
the  Law  of  the  GofpeL  1  d  thofe  of 

In  the  Law  of  Nature  there  have  been  the  SactU 

and  Job.— In  the  Law  of  Mofes,  there  have  beenVif 
tims.  Libations,  and  Immolations.  Likewife  Hoi 
caufts  Vidtims  for  Sins,  and  pacifick  Viftims.— And 
the  Law  of  the  Gofpel  there  are  two  Sacrifices  a 
bloody  one,  whereby  Chrift  has  been  offered  on  ’the 
Altar  of  the  Croft,  to  God  the  Father,  for  the  Expia¬ 
tion  of  our  Sins  5  and  another  unbloody,  whereby  the 
fame  Chrift  is  offered  every  Day  on  the  Altar,  under 
the  Species  of  the  Bread  and  Wine. 

Thefe  Things  prefuppofed,  continue  they,  the 
Queftion  is,  if  the  unbloody  Sacrifice,  which  we  call 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mafs,  be  properly  and  truly  a  Sa¬ 
crifice.  Themfelves  anfwer  this  Queftion  in  the  Ai\ 
firmarive,  and  endeavour  to  prove  their  Affertion  in 
various  Manners.  Firft,  from  the  Types  or  FicUres 
of  the  Old  Teftament ;  fecondly,  from  the  Prophecy 
of  Mala  chi  5  thirdly,  from  the  Convention  of  Chrift 
with  the  Woman  from  Samaria  ;  fourthly,  from  the 
Apoftle  St.  Paul ;  and  fifthly,  from  the  unanimous 
Confent  of  the  antient  Fathers  $  and  form  of  all  thefe 
Teftimonies,  as  many  Arguments. 

Their  firft  Argument  is  this :  In  the  Old  Teftament, 
fay  they,  there  have  been  three  very  confiderable  Fi¬ 
gures  or  Types  of  the  Celebration  of  the  EucahriSt. 
1,  The  Oblation  of  Bread  and  Wine  made  by  Mckbi- 
fedech .  2.  The  Celebration  of  the  Pafchal  Lamb. 
3.  The  perpetual  Sacrifice  ;  whicli  three  Figures  were 
true  Sacrifices.  Therefore  the  Celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  is  a  true  Sacrifice.  They  'prove  the  Confe- 
quencc  by  that  the  Shadow  or  Figure  is  more  imper¬ 
fect  in  its  Kind,  than  the  Things  it  reprefen ts :  Anil 
therefore,  to  be  a  Sacrifice,  was  a  fort  of  Perfection  in 
the  Type  or  Figure  of  the  Celebration  of  the  EucbariSl , 
which  muft  be  far  greater  in  that  Celebration. 

Their  fecond  Argument  is  taken  from  the  Prophet 
Malachi ;  who  foretold.  Chap.  i.  11.  That  from  tb$ 
rifing  of  the  Sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  fame, 
and  in  every  Place ,  lncenfe  and  a  pure  Offering  would  bt 
offered  to  the  Lord  ;  they  afk,  what  could  be  that  pure 
Offering,  mentioned  by  the  Prophet,  but  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Chrift  under  the  Species  of  the  Bread  and 
Wine  ?  as  the  antient  Fathers  have  interpreted  it. 

Their  third  Argument  is,  from  die  Conversion  of 
Chrift  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria :  Where  he  tells 
her,  that  the  Difference  between  the  Judaical,  Samari¬ 
tan,  and  Chrifti  an  Sacrifice,  is,  chat  the  Judaical  and 
Samaritan  Sacrifice  have  been  fixed  to  a  certain  Place, 
but  the  Chriftian  Sacrifice  will  be  offi'recl  throughout 
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tect  sacrifice.  Therefore,  concmcic  cney,  (  ” 

ftians  have  a  Sacrifice,  properly  fo  call’d,  which  can 

be  offered  every  where;  which  Sacrifice  18  n,°f.tl 
bloody  one  of  the  Croft,  which  has  been  oner. a 
once,  and  but  in  one  Place  ;  confequently  if  jm,ur  - 
tlie  unbloody  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist,  winch  is 

fer'd  every  Day,  and  every  where. 
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Tfaeir  fourth  Argument  is  from  the  Apoftle  St. 
2,1  Corinth,  x.  t9.  where  he  diftmguhhes  three 
e  h  of  Tables  or  Altars :  One  where  the  Gentiles 
r/r  fire  to  the  Idols  or  Devils  :  The  other  where  the 
0jfer  Viftims  to  God  from,  among  Animals  : 

<  the  third  where  the  Chriftians  offer  the  Body  and 
Bli  of  Chrift,  under  the  Species  of  the  Bread  and 
.  But  wherefore  ?  to  prove  that  the  Corinthians 

abftam  from  the  Flelh  which  has  been  offered  to 
?,ols  •  which  he  does  in  this  Manner.  He  who  eats 
ftheViftims  which  have  been  offered  to  Idols,  be- 
°  mes  Partaker  of  an  idolatrous  Sacrifice,  and  confe- 
liiently  is  an  Idolater.  But  you  who  are  Chriftians, 
,ffht  not  to  be  Partakers  of  an  idolatrous  Sacrifice, 
2  Idolaters.  Fly,  fays  he,  from  Idolatry  He 
f  onfirms  the  Major  by  a  Similitude :  Becaufe  Chriftians 
who  takes  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jefus  Chrift,  are 
Partakers  of  the  Altar  and  Sacrifice  of  Chrift  j  and 
the  yews  who  eat  the  Mofaical  Vidtims,  are  Partakers 
of  the  Mofaical  Altar  and  Sacrifice.  Likewife  thofe 
who  eat  of  the  Things  offer’d  in  Sacrifice  to  Idols, 
are  Partakers  of  an  idolatrous  Altar  and  Sacrifice :  But 
no  Body  can  be  Partaker  of  the  Lord’s  Table,  and 
of  the  Table  of  Devils  *  therefore  if  you  will  be  Par¬ 
takers  of  the  Altar  of  Chrift,  you  muft  abftam  from 
the  Altar  of  Idols. 

They  take  their  fifth  Argument  from  the  antient 
Fathers,  who,  fay  they,  fpeak  fo  clearly  of  the  Sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  EuchariSi ,  that  no  Body  can  doubt  of  their 
Seatiments  on  that  Subject :  Which  they  endeavour 
to  prove  in  feveral  Manners.  Firft,  Becaufe  the  F a- 
thers  make  ufe  of  the  Terms,  Sacrifice ,  Oblation , 
Viftim ,  to  offer ,  to  facrifice ,  to  immolate.  Secondly, 
They  want  Altars  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Eucha - 
risi  \  and  Altars  are  not  eredted  but  for  a  Sacrifice. 
Thirdly,  They  call  the  Minifters,  who  offer  the  Eu¬ 
charist,  Priefts  ;  and  the  chief  Office  of  Priefts  is  to 
offer  a  Sacrifice,  Reb.  v.  i,  3,  8.  Fourthly,  They 
lay  that  Melchifedech  has  been  a  true  Prieft,  who  has 
offered  Bread  and  Wine  in  Sacrifice,  and  thereby  has 
reprefented  the  unbloody  Sacrifice  which  Chrift  infti- 
tuted  under  the  Species  of  Bread  and  Wine,  at  his 
laft  Supper  ;  for  which  Reafon  Chrift  is  called  in  the 
Scripture  a  .  Prieft,  according  to  the  Order  of  Melchi- 
fedeeb.  Laftly,  they  interpret  the  Prophecy  of  Mala *• 
chi,  heretofore  mentioned,  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  • 
EuchariSt.  The  Catholicks  fay,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
ccffary  to  quote  the  Paffages  of  the  Fathers  on  that 
Subject,  fince  even  their  own  Enemies  confefs,  that 
the  Fathers  agree  in  this  with  the  Catholicks,  efpe- 
cially  Lutb.  in  lib.  de  Miff  d  privatd.  Calvin ,  lib.  4. 
vifiitut.  c.  19.  §,  1.  12.  Kemnitius,  in  exam,  concil.  Tri¬ 
dent.  and  others. 

The  Proteftants  objedl,  againft  this  Sentiment,  that 
a  Sacrifice  muft  be  offered  to  God,  and  not  eaten  by 
Men  •„  that  the  Eucharist  is’  eaten,  and  confequently 
is  not.  a  Sacrifice, 

The  Roman  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  the  laft  Part 
of  tiie  Major,  or  this  Argument,  viz.  that  a  Sacrifice 
is  not  eaten  by  Men,  is  falfe  *,  for  the  Pafchal  Lamb 
was.  a  true  Sacrifice  5  and  notwithftanding  was  eaten 
by  the  Hebrews :  Likewife,  the  Peace- Offerings  were 
Sacrifices  i  and  Part  of  it  was  apply’d  to  the  Uie  of  the 
Priefts,  and  of  thofe  who  offer’d  them. 

The  Proteftants  objedt  farther ;  that  what  is  a  Sa¬ 
crament  cannot  be  together  a  Sacrifice ;  that  the 

is  a- Sacrament,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a 

Sacrifice.  They  prove  the  Major  by  the  Oppofition 
which  is  between  a  Sacrament  and  a  Sacrifice  ;  for  in 
a  Sacrament  we  receive  fomething  from  God ;  and  in 
a -Sacrifice  we  give  fomething  to  God ;  when  as  the 
Manner,  of.  the  Accepted,  and  that  of  the  Given  can¬ 
not  be  confident  in  one  and' the  fame  Thing. 

,  The  Anfwer  of)  the  Roman  Catholicks  to  this  Ob- 
J^ion  is,;  that  the  Major  is  falfe,  even- in  the’  Opinion 1 
of  their  Atlvcrfarics,  for  Pleffis  Morni,  a  Calvin! fly 
W  1 2.  de  Eucharist,  c.  1.  fays  exp  refly,  that  the  Paf- 
c'jal  Lamb,  was  both  a  Sacrament  and  a  Sacrifice1 ; 
yhich.is  likewife  the  Sentiment  of  St,  Thomas ,  and  of 
kveral  other  Scholafticks,  notwithftandinK  that  in  the. 
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Sacrament  we'  receive  fomething  froffi  God,  and  in 
the  Sacrifice  we  offer  fomething  to  God  5  becaufe  thofe 
two  Things  may  be  confident  together,  as  is  evident 
in  the  Pafchal  Lamb.  For  if  it  was  not  licit  to  offer  to 
God  what  we  receive  from  him,  there  would  be  no 
Sacrifice,  according  to  this  Palfage,  the  firft:  of  Chroni¬ 
cles  xxix.  4.  For  all  Things  come  of  thee ,  and  of  thine 
own  have  we  given  thee. 

The  third  Objedtion  of  the  Proteftants  is,  that 
Chrift,  when  he  inftituted  the  EuchariSi ,  did  not  fay 
offer,  but  eat,  and  drink ,  therefore  the  EuchariSi,  by 
Chrift’s  Inftitution,  is  not  a  Sacrifice,  but  only  a  Sa¬ 
crament. 

To  this,  the  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  tho’  Christ ,  in 
the  Inftitution  of  the  EuchariSi ,  did  not  ufe  the  Term 
offer ,  he  neverthelefs  ufed  another  equivalent  to  it* 
when  he  faid.  Do  this  in  Remembrance  of  me ;  that  is 
to  fay,  after  this,  you  muft  celebrate  the  EuchariSi 
which  I  have  now  inftituted,  for  a  Thankfgiving  in  Re¬ 
membrance  of  my  Death,  which  I  am  going  to  fuffer 
for  you  and  all  the  human  Race. 

The  fourth  Objedtion  is,  that  Chrift  is  Prieft  to  al) 
Eternity :  Therefore  he  has  no  Succeffor  or  Vicar,  in 
the  Sacerdoce  or  Priefthood  5  therefore  there  are  no 
Priefts  now  upon  Earth,  and  confequently  no  Sacrifice  ; 
which  is  confirm’d  by  the  Apoftle,  Heb.  7.  where  he 
fays,  that  there  were  feveral  Priefts  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  who  fiicceeded  one  another,  becaufe  every  one  of 
them  was  mortal ;  but  ChriSi  is  immortal^  and  there¬ 
fore  wants  no  Succeffors  and  Vicars; 

To  this  the  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  there  i&  a  great 
Difference  between  being  another’s  Succeffor,  and  be¬ 
ing  his  Vicar  or  Minifter*,  for  a  Succeffor  is  equal 
in  Dignity  and  Power  to  his  Predeceffor,  but  not  a 
Minifter  or  Vicar ;  befides,  a  Succeffor  is  not  eflra- 
blifhed  but  after  the  Dcceafe  or  Depofition  of  his  Pre¬ 
deceffor,  when  as  a  Minifter  or  Vicar  is  eftablifhed, 
while  the  Perfbn  whofe  Minifter  or  Vicar  he  is,  is  yet 
living  \  as  is  evident  iff  a  Prince,  who  has  no  Succef¬ 
for  while  he  lives,  or  remains  poffeffed  of  his  Dignity  j 
though  he  has  Minifters  or  Vicegerents,  who  are  fub- 
fervient  to  him.  Likewife,  ChriSi  has  no  Succeffor  in 
the  Sacerdoce,  with  an  Equality  of  Power,  becaufe  he 
lives  eternally,  as  very  Well  obferved  by  the  Apoftle  3 
but  he  has  Minifters  or  Vicars,  who  are  fubfervient  to 
him  in  the  facerdotal  Office. 

The  fifth  Objedtion  is,  that  the  Sacrifice  of  die 
Crofs,  was  of  an  infinite  Efficacy :  Therefore  we  want 
no  other  Sacrifice,  and  to  multiply  lo  many  Sacrifices 
of  the  Maft,  is  nothing  elfe  but  denying  the  Virtue 
and  Sufficiency  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Crofs. 

The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the. 
Crofs  was  of  an  infinite  Efficacy  for  our  Sandlificacion  3 
and  that  we  want  no  other  Sacrifice  of  the  Crofs,  nor 
a  Repetition  of  the  fame  Sacrifice  \  or,  what  is  the 
fame  Thing,  we  do  not  want  that  another  ChriSi  ihould 
die  for  us ;  or  that  the  fame  Chrift  ihould  oftencr  die : 
For  in  dying  once,  he  has  fufficicntly  flitisfy’d  God 
the  Father  for  us,  Heb.  xvi.  28.  and  xx,  14.  but  that 
notwithftanding  there  are  two  Things  neceffary  •,  firft 
that  wc  fiiould  remember  fo  fignal  a  Benefit  j  the  o- 
ther,  that  the  Spirit  of  that  Benefit  fhould  be  applied 
to  us  :  Which  two  Things  are  done  by  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mafs,  and  the  other  Means  ordered  bv 
God.  #  7 

The  other  Point  in  Controvcrfy,  is  the  Communion 
under  both  Kinds,  pradtifed  by  the  Proteftants,  who 
reproach  the  Catholicks,  firft,  that  contrary  to  the  o- 
pen  Inftitution,  and  the  Precept  of  Chrift ,  they  give 
the  Eucharift  to  the  Laicks  under  one  Kind  only  *  ft- 
condly,  that  thereby  they  defraud  them  of  the  other 
Part  of  their  Inheritance,  left  them  by  Chrift.  For 
Chrift  in  his  laft  Supper,  made  a  Tcftament,  whereby 
he  bequeathed  to  all  the  Faithful,  Laicks  as  well  as 
Priefts,  hisFlefli  and  Blood,  by  Way  of  Inheritance, 
Luke  xxii.  20.  This  Cup  is  the  New  Tcftament  in  my 
Blood.  But  that  they  deprive  the  Laicks  of  the  other 
Part  of  that  Inheritance,  in  not  giving  them  the  Blood, 
but  only  the  FJelh. 

The  Catholicks  anfwer,  in  their  own  Defence,  that 

all 
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all  that  is  objected  againft  them  by  the  Proteftants, 
on  this  Subject,  is  falfe.  Firft,  fay  they,  it  is  falfe 
that  there  is  a  Precept  of  Chrift ,  whereby  the  Laicks  are 
obliged  to  take  the  Communion  under  both  Kinds. 
Secondly,  it  is  likewife  falfe  that  the  Eucharift  under 
both  Kinds,  is  the  Inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by 
Chrift ,  in  the  New  Teftament.  Thirdly,  it  is  equally 
falfe,  that  they  give  only  the  Flefh  to  the  Laicks,  and 
not  the  Blood.  Let’s  fee  at  prefen t,  how  they  prove 
thefe  three  After  tions. 

They  prove  the  firft  AlTertion  (viz.  that  there  is 
no  Precept  of  Chrift ,  whereby  the  Laicks  are  obliged 
to  take  the  Communion  under  both  Kinds)  in  two 
Manners.  Firft,  becaufe,  fay  they,  their  Adverfarics 
cannot  find  fuch  Precept  in  the  Scripture,  which  Ad- 
verfaries  are  of  three  Kinds,  viz.  the  Hnjfttes ,  Luthe¬ 
rans ,  and  Calvinifts ,  who  all  fearch  that  Precept,  but 
none  of  them  can  find  it.  The  Huftites  fearch  it  in 
thefe  Words,  John  vi.  53.  Except  ye  eat  the  Flejh  of 
the  Son  of  God ,  and  drink  his  Blood ,  ye  have  no  Life  in 
you.  But  the  Lutherans,  deny  it,  and  declare,  that 
there  is  not  the  lead  Word  throughout  all  that 
Chapter,  which  can  be  underftood  of  the  Sacrament  • 
of  die  Eucharift ;  therefore,  themfelves  fearch  it  in 
thofe  of  Luke  xxii.  19.  Do  this.  But  Calvin  contra¬ 
dicts  it,  and  maintains,  that  thofe  Words  were  ad- 
drelTed  to  the  Priefls  alone,  and  not  to  the  Laicks. 
Therefore  himfeif  fearches  that  Precept  in  thefe  of  St, 
Matthew  xxvi .  27.  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  but,  fay  they 
again,  St.  Mark  declares  diat  thofe  Words  were  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Apoftles  alone,  \vhen  he  adds.  And  they 
all  drank  of  it.  Whence  they  conclude,  that .  their 
Adverfaries  do  not  agree  among  themfelves  on  that 
Precept,  but  on  the  contrary,  differ  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  that  where  fome  of  them  imagine  to  have  found 
that  Precept,  the  others  deny  it. 

Secondly,  they  fay,  that  they  on  the  contrary,  can 
prove  by  the  Authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  unani¬ 
mous  Confent  of  the  Church,  that  one  Kind  fuffices. 
Thofe  Fathers  they  quote  to  fupport  their  Sentiment, 
are,  St.  Jerom,  St.  Chryfoftom ,  St.  Auguftin,  Theophy- 
laflus,  and  feveral  others ;  who  afiure,  firft,  that 
Chrift  gave  the  Eucharift  to  the  two  Difciples  atEmmaus, 
under  one  Kind.  Secondly,  who  fay,  that  in  the 
Time  of  the  Apoftles,  it  was  common  to  give  the 
Communion  under  one  Kind  only,  and  prove  it  from 
this  of  the  APIs  ii.  /hid  they  per  fevering  in  the  DoPlrine 
of  the  Apoftles ,  and  the  Communion  of  breaking  Bread , 
and  in  Prayers  ;  or  as  Syr  us  tran  Hates  it,  they  communi¬ 
cated  in  Prayers ,  and  in  the  Fraction  of  the  Eucharift. 
And  from  this  other  of  the  APIs  xx.  7.  And  upon  the 
firft  Day  of  the  JV ?ck,  when  the  Difciples  came  together 
to  break  Bread.  Thirdly,  who  fay,  that  after  the  Time 
of  the  Apoftles,  one  Kind  was  ufed. 

They  prove  their  fecond  Aflertion,  (viz.  that  Chrift 
lias  not  left  us  in  the  New  Teftament  the  Eucharift 
under  both  Kinds,  by  way  of  Inheritance,  or  Legacy, 
(as  pretended  by  their  Adverfarics)  in  this  Manner: 
Becaufe,  fay  they,  as  God,  in  the  Old  Teftament, 
promifed  the  Hebrews  the  Land  of  Canaan  by  way  of 
Inheritance,  (Pfal.  cxl.  ii,  and  Levil.xx.  14.)  Like¬ 
wife,  in  the  New,  lie  promifed  us  Eternal  Life  by 
way  of  Inheritance,  (Fit.  iii.  7.  and  IJeb.  ix.  15.) 
not  the  Eucharift.  Neither  have  we  ever  read  in 
the  Scripture  that  wc  arc  the  Heirs  of  the  Eucharift , 
or  of  the  Flefh  and  Blood  of  Chrift,  but  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Life,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  (Rom.  viii.  17. 
Tit.  iii.  7.  and  James  ii,  5.)  They  confirm  this  Proof 
thus :  Becaufe  the  Manna  was  the  Figure  of  the  Ett- 
charifl  \  but  the  Manna  was  not  the  Inheritance  of 
the  Hebrews ,  but  a  Food,  or  Viatick,  for  their  Re¬ 
fection  in  their  Way  to  the  Land  of  Canaan ,  which 
was  their  Inheritance.  Therefore,  likewife,  the  Eu¬ 
charift  is  not  our  Inheritance,  but  a  Viatick,  for  our 
Refection,  during  our  Journey  from  Time  to  Eternal 
Life,  which  is  the  Inheritance  promifed  to  us. 

To  this  the  Proteftants  objeeft  the  Paflage  of  St. 
Luke,  xxii.  20.  and  of  the  firft  Kpiftle  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  xi.  25.  This  Cup  is  the  .New  Teftament  of  my  . 
Blood .  To  which  the  CathoJicks  anfwcr,  that  the 


Senfe  of  thefe  Words  is  not  this :  Mv  m  , 
is  in  this  Cup  is  the  New  Teftament  1  e  1  wKcfi 
left  by  me  *,  but  quite  otherwife,  as 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  when  they  ?/?  by  Sr- 
Blood  of  the  New  Teftament  j  i.  e.  This  '  ^  ** 
which  gives  a  San&ion  to  the  New  TefhmlS  my  ^°°d 
Chrift  oppofes  the  New  Teftament  to  ,'Vllerc 
his  Blood  to  the  Blood  of  the  Viftims  p  5  and 
Old  Teftament  has  been  confirmed  hv  tfle 

Animals ;  the  New  has,  likewife,  been  cnnfi  °°d  of 
the  Blood  of  Chrift.  And  as  Mofes  faid  of  ,  °d  by 

Teftament,  Exod.  xxiv.  8.  Behold  the  Blood 
Covenant  which  the  Lord  has  made  with  you  \  4  ^ 

Apoftle,  Heb.  ix.  19.  For  when  Mofes  bad  hA  the 
Precept  to  all  the  People  according  to  the  ^ 
the  Blood  of  Calves  and  of  Goats ,  fay  in?  ft-  • took 
Blood  of  the  Teftament  which  God  has  enjoin'd  Lt  ‘be 
Likewife  Chrift  fays  of  the  New,  This  is  ,m  mj""- 
the  New  Teftament.  It  ihould  be  faid,  according;  ,  ^ 
Adverfaries,  continue  they,  this  Blood  of  Chrift  °  T 
New  Teftament;  i.e.  the  Inheritance  left  to  rlJw 
Teftament.  Likewife  this  Blood  of  the  Calv« 

Goats,  is  the  Old  Teftament,  i.e.  die  Inheritance  kfr 
to  the  Old  Teftament,  which  is  very  abfurd,  C 

T  •  t  ^  ^  •  J  -f  7~  •  t  ^  viz-  that  the 

Laicks  receive  under  one  Kind,  not  the  foie  fmk  r 

Chrift,  but  the  Flefh  and  Blood  together  j  or  that 

Chrift  is  no  lefs  contain’d  entire  under  one  Kind  than 

under  both  ;  by  that  Chrift  is  immortal,  according  to 

this,  Rom.  vi.  9.  Chrift  being  raifed  from  the  Deed 

dies  no  more.  Therefore  the  Flefh  and  Blood,  Soul, 

and  Divinity  of  Chrift,  remain  always  join’d  or  united 

together ;  and  confequently  as  the  Flelh  of  Chrift  is 

under  the  Species  of  the  Bread  *,  his  Blood,  Soui,  and 

Divinity,  muft  be  there  likewife  •,  whence  it  follows, 

that  there  is  no  lefs  Fruit  receiv’d  from  one  Species 

than  from  both  j  fince  the  whole  Fruit  is  receiv’d 

from  the  Prefence  of  Chrift,  who  is  no  lefs  prclent 

under  one  Element,  than  under  both. 

It  may  be  afked  why,  then,  thePrieftsare  not  con¬ 
tented  with  one  Species,  as  they  command  the  La¬ 
icks  to  be  contented  with  one  Species  ?  To  which 
the  CathoJicks  anfwer,  that  the  Eucharift  is  not  only  a 
Sacrament,  but  likewife  a  Sacrifice  j  that  the  End  of 
a  Sacrament  can  be  anfwered  by  one  Species,  but 
that  the  End  of  a  Sacrifice  requires  both  Species  ^  that, 
therefore,  the  Laicks  who  receive  the  Eucharift  as  a 
Sacrament,  can  be  contented  with  one  Species,  but 
tlie  Priefts  who  offer  it  as  a  Sacrifice,  muft  take  both 
Kinds. 

The  Huffttes  object  to  this,  this  Paflage,  V nit  ft  you 
eat  the  Fleftj  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  Blood, 
you  will  not  have  Life  within  you.  To  which  the  Ca- 
tholicks  anfwer,  that  thofe  Words  contain  in  Fad,  a 
Precept  of  taking  the  Eucharift  ;  but  not  of  taking  it 
under  both  Kinds,  fince  no  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Species  of  the  Bread  and  Wine,  but  of  the  Flelh 
and  Blood,  which  both  can  be  taken  under  one 
Kind. 

The  Lutherans  object,  Do  this  in  Remmbranct  of 
me.  The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  thefe  Words  were 
fpoken  after  eating  the  Bread,  not  after  taking  the 
Cup.  Whence  therefore  cannot  be  inferr’d  the  Pre¬ 
cept  of  taking  the  Cup. 

The  Calvinifts  objefl:  this  Paflhgc,  Drink yc  all  oft!. 
The  Catholicks  anlwer,  that  this  was  faid  to  the  A- 
poftles  only,  who  were  then  prefent.  For  when  Clin  ' 
had  divided  the  Euchariftical  Bread,  and  had  given  to 
the  Apoftles  every  one  his  Part,  it  being  impolhble  to 
divide  the  Cup  in  the  fame  Manner,  lie  prefcntoc  1 
whole  to  011c  of  them,  with  this  Caution,  that  1 
fiiould  not  drink  it  all,  but  only  take  fome  oNt,  ana 
forward  it  afterwards  to  the  reft  of  the  Ap°b  c‘-b 
every  one  in  his  Turn.  That  therefore  thefe  ’ 
Drink  yc  all  of  it,  have  the  fame  Signification  as  t  1 
of  St.  Luke,  Chap.  xxii.  1 7.  Take  this  and  divide  * 
among  yourfehes  \  i.e.  one  muft  not  empty  me  P» 
but  every  one  muft  drink  fome  of  it :  Wine 
done,  according  to  St.  Mark ,  and  they  all 
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The  Proteftants  borrow  alfo  feveral  Objections  from 
the  ancient  Fathers  ;  and  fir  ft,  from  St.  Cyprian,  who, 
in  a  Sermon  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  fpeaks  thus :  The 
Law  forbids  the  Ufe  of  Bloody  the  Gofpel  commands  to 
drink  it .  The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  St.  Cyprian ,  to 
prove  the  Precept  of  drinking  Blood,  quotes  this  Paf- 
favc :  Unlefs  ye  eat  the  Flefh  of  the  Son  of  Man ,  and 
drink  his  Blood ,  you'll  not  have  Life  within  you.  But 
that  Precept,  as  we  have  prov’d  already,  fay  they, 
does  not  require  both  Kinds,  but  eating  the  Flefh, 
and  drinking  the  Blood,  which  can  be  done  under  one 
Kind  \  which  St.  Cyprian  infinuates,  when  he  adds, 
drinking  and  eating  are  to  the  fame  Pttrpofe  *,  as  if  he 
had  laid,  it  is  the  fame  Thing  to  eat  Chrift,  as  to  drink 
Chrift.  Therefore  whoever  eats  him  under  one  Kind, 
not  only  eats  his  Flefh,  but  likewife  drinks  his  Blood  ; 
and  confequendy  accomplices  the  evangelical  Precept, 
mentioned  by  St.  Cyprian. 

They  object,  fecondly ,  from  St.'  Chryfoftom , 
Horn.  1 8.  on  the  laft  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  where 
that  Father  fays.  And  there  is  no  Difference  between  the 
Prieft  and  the  Slave ,  in  the  Participation  of  the  facred 
Myfteries  \  for  we]are  all  judged  equally  worthy  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  *,  for  it  is  not  now ,  as  it  was  under  the  Law , 
•when  the  Prieft  tifed  to  eat  one  Part ,  and  the  People  the 
other  Part  \  and  the  People  were  not  permitted  to  par¬ 
take  of  thofe  Things ,  whereof  the  Prieft  was  Partaker. 
But  atprefent  it  is  not  fo ,  for  one  Body  is  propofed  to  all , 
and  one  Cup. 

The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  there  is  no  Mention 
made  in  this  Place  of  the  Precept  of  both  Kinds  and 
that  St.  Chryfoftom  does  not  difpute  here  of  fuch  a  Pre¬ 
cept,  .  but  only  afiigns  the  Difference  between  the  Sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  Old  Teftament  and  of  the  New.  For  in  the 
Old  Teftament,  the  Prieft  eat  one  Part  of  the  Sacri¬ 
fice,  and  the  People  the  other  *  but  in  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment,  both  the  Prieft  and  the  People,  eat  equally  the 
whole  Victim.  That  all  Chrift  is  to  be  eaten  and 
drank  by  both  •,  and  -  that  St.  Chryfoftom  underflands 
nothing  elftf.  That  as  to  what  he  adds,  that  the  fame 
Body,  and  the  fame  Cup,  is  propofed  to  both  ;  it 
muft  not  be  underftood  of  the  Sacramental  Species, 
but  of  the  Flefh  and  Blood  of  Chrift.  For  the  Senfe 
is  not,  that  the  .fame  Species  of  Bread,  and  the  fame 
Species  of  Wine,  is  propofed  to  all  indifferently, 
Laicks  and  Priefts,  fince  every,  one  receives,  each  his 
Part,  really  diftinft,  of  the  confecrated  Bread  and 
Wine  *,  but  that  the  fame  Flefli,  and  the.  fame  Blood 
of  Chrift ,  is  propofed  to  all  \  fo  that  the  Prieft  re¬ 
ceives  nothing  of  the  Flefh,  and  of  the  Blood,  but 
what  the  Laicks  receive  likewife  ;  and  in  that  Jie  puts 
the  Difference  between  the  Prieft:  and  ^People  of 
both  Laws. 
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Their  third  Objection  is,  that  the  Pope  St.  Leo*  in 
the  fourth  Sermon  for  the  Q hiadragefima ,  fpeaks  thus 
to  the  Munich  a: ans they  receive  the  Body  of  Chrift  with 
an  unworthy  Mouthy  and  decline ,  entirely ,  drinking  the  ■ 
Blood  of  our  Redemption.  The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that 

St.  Leo  does  not  condemn. the  Communion  under  one 

•  —  * 

Species,  which  was  then  pradtifed  in  the  Catholick 
Church  *,  but  in  the  Manic b<eans,  who,  by  a  facrile- 
gious  Superftition,  abftained  from  the  Cup  ;  either 
becaufe  they  imagined  that  Wine  was  the  Gall  of  the 
Dragon,  or  becaufe  they  denied  that  Chrift  was  real¬ 
ly  dead,  and  had  fpilt  a  real  Blood. 

Their  fourth  Objection  is  taken  from  Pope  Gela/nis, 
who,  apud  gr at.  c.  comperimus ,  de  confecr.  diftinft.  2. 
fpeaks  in  thefe  Terms,-  JVe  find  that  fome  have  taken 
only  the  Portion  of  the  facred  Body ,  and  abftain  from  the 
Cup  of  the  facred  Bloody  which  without  doubt ,  proceeds 
from  I  do  not  know  what  Superftition  \  therefore  we 
will  have  them  take  the  whole  Sacrament ,  or  be  de¬ 
prived  from  taking  it  at  all ;  fince  the  Divifion  of  one, 
and  the  fame  Myftery ,  cannot  be  made  without  a  great  * 
Sacrilege.  The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  this  Objection 
is  like  the  preceding  one,  that  Pope  Gelafius  does  not 
reprimand  the  Catholicks  who  abftained  from  the 
Cup  ;  but  the  Mantchceansy  who  abftained  from  it  by’ 
Superftition. 

The  fifth  Objection  is  deduced  from  Reafon  ;  All 
the  Hebrews,  fay  they,  drank  of  that  fpiritual  Rock 
which  followed  them ,  i  Cor.  x.  4.  therefore  all  Chri- 
ftians  muft  drink  of  the  Blood  of  Chrift ,  for  that 
Water  was  the  Figure  of  that  Blood.  The  Catholicks 
anfwer,  that  they  convince  their  Adverfaries  by  that 
veiy  Argument  ;  for  if  that  Water , was  the  Figure  of 
the  Eucharift,  it  favours  one  Kind,  not  both.  We 
muft  obferve,  fay  they,  that  there  have  been  various, 
Figures  of  the  Eucharift .  1.  The  Bread  and  Wine  of 

Melchifedech.  2.  The  Shew-Bread.  3.  The  Bread 
under  the  Allies  of  the  Prophet  Elias.  4.  The  Man¬ 
na.  5.  The  Water  from  the  Rock.  6.  The  Pafchal 
Lamb.  7.  The  Mofaical  Sacrifice  *,  all  .which,  ex¬ 
cept  the  firft,  reprefent  the  Eucharift  under  one  Kind: 
Their  Adverfaries,  continue  they,  do  not  acknowledge 
the  firft,  therefore,  according  .  to  them,  there  is  no 
Figure  which  reprefents  both  Kinds  ;  and  when  they 
infer  that  all  the  Hebrews  have  drank  the  Water  ' from 
the  Rock,  and  confequendy  all  the  Chriftians  ought  to 
drink  the  Blood  of  Chrift ,  they  admit  that,  but  fay, 
that  we  are  not  convinced  thereby  of  the  Necetfity 
of  both  Kinds  j  fince  we  can  eat  the  Flefli  of  Chrifty 
and  drink  his  Blood  under  one  Kind  as  they  believe 
they  have  fufficiently-proved. 


EUTTCH  IANS. 


EU  T  Y.C  H I A  N  S,  were  Here  ticks,  who  ap¬ 
peared  towards  the  Middle  of  the  fifth  Century; 
thus  denominated  from  Eutychcs,  the  Archimandrite, 
or  Abbot  of  a  Monaftcry  at  Conftantinoplc. 

Eutychcs  has  couragcoufiy  oppofed  the  Errors  of 
Neftorius,  and  prov’d  very  fcrviccable  to  the  Fathers 
of  die  Council  of  Ephefus ,  near  the  Emperor,  but  in 
flying  from  one  Precipice,  lie  fell  into  another,  and  was 
the  Inventor  of  an  Hcrcfy,  as  dctcftablc  as  that  which 
had  been  blit  lately  condemn’d.  For  lie  had  the  fii- 
crilegious  Prcfumpcion,  to  teach  that  our  bluffed  Lord 
7 fits  Chrift,  was  not  confubllantial  to  us  according 
to  the  Flefli,  having  a  cclcftial  Body,  which  had  paf- 
fed  through  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  through  a  Channel; 
that  there  had  been  two  Natures  in  him  before  the 
hypoftatical  Union  ;  but  that  after  that  Union,  there  , 
had  remained  blit  one  compofed  of  both. 

By  this  new  Impiety,  it  could  have  been  reafonably 
laid,  that  Jeffs  Chrift  was  crucified  between  Neftorius 
and  Eutychcs,  as  lie  had  been  between  two  Thieves, 
82 


Since  the  one  robb’d  him  of  the  Unify  of  Perfon,  and 
the  other  of  the  Diftindtion  of  Natures ;  which  was 
deftroying  the  Myftery  of  his  Incarnation,  and  his 
thcandrical  State,  i.  c.  divinely  human,  and  humanly 
divine,  Eutychcs  himfclf,  fell,  then,  without  per- 
.  cciving  it,  into  Neftorianifm.  For  if  in  Jefus  Chrift 
there  had  been  two  diuindb  Natures  before  the 
Union,  there  had  been,  then,  two  Pcrfons,  which 
was  the  Opinion  of  Neftorius.  And  how  could  one 
fingle  Nature  remain  ?  For  itwas  ncceffary,  either  that 
one  of  the  two  flioulcl  be  deftroy’d,  or  changed  into 
the  other ;  or  that  both  flioulcl  be  abforbed,  and 
changed  into  a  third ;  or  that  remaining  entire,  that 
which  was  left  flioulcl  be  made  of  them  *  all  which 
Manners  were  equally  ridiculous  and  impious. 

But  Theodor ety  in  his  lecond  Dialogue,  informs  us, 
that  Eutychcs  believed  that  the  human  Nature,  had 
been  abforbed  by  the  divine  Nature  ;  as  if  a  Drop  of 
Honey  flioulcl  chance  to  fall  into  the  Sea,  it  would  not 
perifli,  but  only  would  be  abforb’d  in  that  Element. 

iff  Eutychcs' $ 
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all  that  is  objected  againft  them  by  the  Proteftants, 
on  this  Subjeft,  is  falfe.  Firft:,  fay  they,  it  is  falfe 
that  there  is  a  Precept  of  Chrift ,  whereby  the  Laicks  are 
obliged  to  take  the  Communion  under  both  Kinds. 
Secondly,  it  is  likewife  falfe  that  the  Eucharift  under 
both  Kinds,  is  the  Inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by 
Chrift ,  in  the  New  Teftament.  Thirdly,  it  is  equally 
falfe,  that  they  give  only  the  Flefh  to  the  Laicks,  and 
not  the  Blood.  Let’s  fee  at  prefent,  how  they  prove 
thefe  three  After  tions. 

They  prove  the  firft  Affertion  ( viz .  that  there  is 
no  Precept  of  Chrift ,  whereby  the  Laicks  arc  obliged 
to  take  the  Communion  under  both  Kinds)  in  two 
Manners.  Firft,  bccaufe,  fay  they,  their  Advcrfarics 
cannot  find  fuch  Precept  in  the  Scripture,  which  Ad- 
verfaries  are  of  three  Kinds,  viz.  the  Huftites ,  Luthe¬ 
rans,  and  Calvinifts ,  who  all  fearch  that  Precept,  but 
none  of  them  can  find  it.  The  Huftites  fearch  it  in 
thefe  Words,  John  vi.  53.  Except  ye  eat  the  Flefh  of 
the  Son  of  God ,  and  drink  his  Blood ,  ye  have  no  Life  in 
you.  But  the  Lutherans  deny  it,  and  declare,  that 
there  is  not  the  lead  Word  throughout  all  that 
Chapter,  which  can  be  underftood  of  the  Sacrament- 
of  the  Eucharift  \  therefore,  themfelves  fearch  it  in 
thole  of  Luke  xxii,  1 9.  Do  this.  But  Calvin  contra¬ 
dicts  it,  and  maintains,  that  thofe  Words  were  ad- 
d  relied  to  the  Priefts  alone,  and  not  to  the  Laicks. 
Therefore  himfelf  fearches  that  Precept  in  thefe  of  St. 
Matthew  xxvi .  27.  Dr  ink  ye  all  of  it  3  but,  fay  they 
again,  St.  Mark  declares  that  thofe  Words  were  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Apoftles  alone,  when  he  adds,  And  they 
all  drank  of  it.  Whence  they  conclude,  that  their 
Adverfaries  do  not  agree  among  themfelves  on  that 
Precept,  but  on  the  contrary,  differ  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  that  where  fome  of  them  imagine  to  have  found 
that  Precept,  the  others  deny  it. 

Secondly,  they  fay,  that  they  on  the  contrary,  can 
prove  by  the  Authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  unani¬ 
mous  Confent  of  the  Church,  that  one  Kind  fuffices. 
Thofe  Fathers  they  quote  to  fupport  their  Sentiment, 
are,  St.  Jerom,  St.  Chryfoftom ,  St .  Auguftin,  The  op  by - 
laclus ,  and  feveral  others ;  who  afiiire,  firft,  that 
Chrift  gave  the  Eucharift  to  the  two  Difciples  at Emmatts, 
under  one  Kind.  Secondly,  who  fay,  that  in  the 
Time  of  the  Apoftles,  it  was  common  to  give  the 
Communion  under  one  Kind  only,  and  prove  it  from 
this  of  the  ASis  ii.  And  they  per  fevering  in  the  DoPlrinc 
of  the  Apoftles ,  and  the  Communion  of  breaking  Bread , 
and  in  Prayers  \  or  as  Syr  us  tran  Hates  ir,  they  communi¬ 
cated  in  Prayers ,  and  in  the  Fr aft  ion  of  the  Eucharift. 
And  from  this  other  of  the  APIs  xx.  7.  Jlnd  upon  the 
firft  Day  of  the  Week ,  when  the  Difciples  came  together 
to  break  Bread.  Thirdly,  who  lay,  that  after  the  Time 
of  the  Apoftles,  one  Kind  was  ufed. 

They  prove  their  fecond  Aflertion,  (viz.  that  Chrift 
has  not  left  us  in  the  New  Teftament  the  Eucharift 
under  both  Kinds,  by  way  of  Inheritance,  or  Legacy, 
(as  pretended  by  their  Adverfaries)  in  this  Manner: 
Becaufe,  fay  they,  as  God,  in  the  Old  Teftament, 
prom i fed  the  Hebrews  the  Land  of  Canaan  by  way  of 
Inheritance,  (Pfil.  cxl.  11.  and  Levil.  xx.  14.)  Like¬ 
wife,  in  the  New,  he  promifed  us  Eternal  Life  by 
way  of  Inheritance,  (Lit.  iii.  7.  and  IJeb.  ix.  15.) 
not  the  Eucharift .  Neither  have  wc  ever  read  in 
the  Scripture  that  wc  arc  die  Heirs  of  the  Eucharift , 
or  of  the  FJefli  and  Blood  of  Chrift,  but  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Life,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  (Rom.  viii.  17. 
Tit.  iii.  7.  and  James  ii.  5.)  They  confirm  this  Proof 
thus  :  Becaufe  the  Manna  was  the  Figure  of  the  Eu¬ 
charift  \  but  the  Manna  was  not  the  Inheritance  of 
the  Hebrews ,  but  a  Food,  or  Viatick,  for  their  Re¬ 
fection  in  their  Way  to  the  Land  of  Canaan ,  which 
was  their  Inheritance.  Therefore,  likewife,  the  Eu¬ 
charift  is  not  our  Inheritance,  but  a  Viatick,  for  our 
Rcfeflion,  during  our  Journey  from  Time  to  Eternal 
Life,  which  is  the  Inheritance  promifed  to  us. 

To  this  the  Proteftants  object  the  Faflagc  of  St. 
Luke,  xxii.  20.  and  of  the  firft  1 ''.pi file  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  xi.  25.  This  Cup  is  the  New  Teftament  of  my 
Blood.  To  which  the  Catholicks  an  fiver,  that  the 


Senfe  of  thefe  Words  is  not  this  :  Mv  U\  « 
is  in  this  Cup  is  the  New  Teftament,  2  c  ^0(  w^di 

left  by  me  but  quite  otherwife,  as  exnlw 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark ,  when  they  fal  <*! ■  ty  St. 
Blood  of  the  New  Teftament  i.  e.  This  *  % 

which  gives  a  Sanction  to  the  New  Tcftame 
Chrift  oppofes  the  New  Teftament  to  cre 

his  Blood  to  the  Blood  of  the  Vidtims  p  ^ 5  anc* 
Old  Teftament  has  been  confirmed  bv  thotti  a\tflc 
Animals  •,  the  New  has,  likewife,  been  canfit-  °  ,  ^ 
the  Blood  of  Chrift.  And  as  Mofes  Paid  0f 
Teftament,  Exod.  xxiv.  8.  Behold  the  Bleed  ft 

Covenant  which  the  Lord  has  made  with  you  a  a  l 
Apoftle,  Heb.  ix.  19.  For  when  Mofes  had Mm™ 
Precept  to  all  the  People  according  to  the  Lazo  /  ^ 
the  Blood  of  Calves  and  of  Goats ,  fayim  tL  * 10 f 
Blood  of  the  Teftament  which  God  has  enjoin'd  uJ*  ^ 
Likewife  Chrift  fays  of  the  New,  This  is  L  ml]011' 
the  New  Teftament.  It  fhould  be  faid,  according  to  . 
Adverfaries,  continue  they,  this  Blood  of  Chrift  is  T 
New  Teftament ;  i.  e.  the  Inheritance  left  to  the  N  G 
Teftament.  Likewife  this  Blood  of  the  Calves 

Goats,  is  the  Old  Teftament,  i.  e.  the  Inheritance  left 
to  the  Old  Teftament,  which  is  very  abfurd.  **  L 

They  prove  their  third  Afiertion,  viz.  *  that  the 
Laicks  receive  under  one  Kind,  not  the  foie  Fkfli  of 
Chrift,  but  the  Flefh  and  Blood  together ;  or  that 
Chrift  is  no  lefs  contain’d  entire  under  one  Kind  than 
under  both  ;  by  that  Chrift  is  immortal,  according  {Q 
this,  Rom.  vi.  9.  Chrift  being  raifed  from  the  D%{ 
dies  no  more.  Therefore  the  Flefh  and  Blood,  Soul* 
and  Divinity  of  Chrift,  remain  always  join’d  or  united 
together ;  and  confequently  as  the  Flelh  of  Clirift  is 
under  the  Species  of  the  Bread  *,  his  Blood,  Soul,  and 
Divinity,  muft  be  there  likewife  •,  whence  it  follows, 
that  there  is  no  lefs  Fruit  receiv’d  from  one  Species 
than  from  both  ;  fince  the  whole  Fruit  is  receiv’d 
from  the  Prefence  of  Chrift,  who  is  no  lefs  prclcnt 
under  one  Element,  than  under  both. 

It  may  be  alked  why,  then,  the  Priefts  are  not  con¬ 
tented  with  one  Species,  as  they  command  the  La¬ 
icks  to  be  contented  with  one  Species  ?  To  which 
the  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  the  Eucharift  is  not  only  a 
Sacrament,  but  likewife  a  Sacrifice ;  that  the  End  of 
a  Sacrament  can  be  anfwered  by  one  Species,  but 
that  the  End  of  a  Sacrifice  requires  both  Species  *,  that, 
therefore,  the  Laicks  who  receive  the  Eucharift  as  a 
Sacrament,  can  be  contented  with  one  Species,  but 
the  Priefts  who  offer  it  as  a  Sacrifice,  muft  take  both 
Kinds. 

The  Huftites  objedt  to  this,  this  Paflage,  Unit  ft  you 
eat  the  Fleflj  of  the  Son  of  Man ,  and  drink  his  Blood , 
you  will  not  have  Life  within  you .  To  which  the  Ca¬ 
tholicks  anfwer,  that  thofe  Words  contain  in  fad,  » 
Precept  of  taking  the  Eucharift  ;  but  not  of  taking  it 
under  both  Kinds,  fince  no  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Species  of  the  Bread  and  Wine,  but  of  the  Flefh 
and  Blood,  which  both  can  be  taken  under  one 
Kind. 

The  Lutherans  objedt,  Do  this  in  Remembrance  of 
me.  The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  thefe  Words  were 
fpoken  after  eating  the  Bread,  not  after  raking  die 
Cup.  Whence  therefore  cannot  be  inferr’d  the  lrc- 

ccpt  of  taking  the  Cup. 

The  Calvinifts  objedl  this  Paftagc,  Drink yc  all  of  ih 
The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  this  was  laid  to  tnc  A" 
poftles  only,  who  were  then  prefent.  For  when  Chi  1 
had  divided  the  Eucharift  teal  Bread,  and  had  given  to 
the  Apoftles  every  one  his  Part,  it  being  impolhble  0 
divide  the  Clip  in  the  lame  Manner,  lie  preientci 
whole  to  one  of  them,  with  this  Caution,  tjut  1 
Hi ou Id  not  drink  it  all,  but  only  take  fomc  01  it,  n 

forward  it  afterwards  to  the  reft  oi  the  Apo1 1  l's> 
every  one  in  his  Turn.  That  therefore  theie  worus 

Drink  ye  all  of  it,  have  the  lame  Signification  as 
of  St.  Luke,  Chap.  xxii.  1 7.  Take  this  and 
among  y  our  fives  \  i,  e.  one  mull  not  empty  tli ie  r» 

but  every  one  muft  drink  fomc  oi  it :  Whi 
done,  according  to  St.  Mark,  and  they  all 

The 


of  it. 
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EU  C  H 

The  Proteftants  borrow  alfo  feveral  Objections  from 
the  ancient  Fathers  ;  and  firft,  from  St.  Cyprian,  who, 
in  a  Sermon  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  fpeaks  thus :  The 
Law  forbids  the  Ufe  of  Blood ,  the  Gofpel  commands  to 
drink  it.  The  Catholicks  anfwcr,  that  St.  Cyprian ,  to 

ove  the  Precept  of  drinking  Blood,  quotes  this  Paf- 
^o-c :  Unlefs  ye  eat  the  Fleflo  of  the  Son  of  Man ,  and 
drink  his  Blood ,  you'll  not  have  Life  within  you.  But 
that  Precept,  as  we  have  prov’d  already,  fay  they, 
does  not  require  both  Kinds,  but  eating  the  Flefh, 
and  drinking  the  Blood,  which  can  be  done  under  one 
Kind ;  which  St.  Cyprian  infmuates,  when  he  adds, 
drinking  and  eating  are  to  the  fame  Purpofe  ;  as  if  he 
had  faid,  it  is  the  fame  Thing  to  eat  Chrid,  as  to  drink 
Chrift.  Therefore  whoever  eats  him  under  one  Kind, 
not  only  eats  his  Flefh,  but  likewife  drinks  his  Blood  ; 
and  confequently  accomplishes  the  evangelical  Precept, 
mentioned  by  St.  Cyprian . 

They  objedl,  fecondly ,  from  St.  Chryfojlom , 
Bom.  1 8.  on  the  lad  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  where 
that  Father  fays.  And  there  is  no  Difference  between  the 
Prieft  and  the  Slave,  in  the  Participation  of  the  facred 
Myjteries  ;  for  we 'are  all  judged  equally  worthy  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  \  for  it  is  not  now ,  as  it  was  under  the  Law, 
when  the  Prieft  ufed  to  eat  one  Part ,  and  the  People  the 
other  Part  ;  and  the  People  were  not  permitted  to  par¬ 
take  of  thofe  Things,  whereof  the  Prieft  was  Partaker. 
But  at  prefent  it  is  not  fo,  for  one  Body  is  propofed  to  all, 
and  one  Cup. 

The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  there  is  no  Mention 
made  in  this  Place  of  the  Precept  of  both  Kinds  •,  and 
that  St.  Chryfoftom  does  not  difpute  here  of  fucli  a  Pre¬ 
cept,  but  only  affigns  the  Difference  between  the  Sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  Old  Teflament  and  of  the  New.  For  in  the 
Old  Teftament,  the  Pried  eat  one  Part  of  the  Sacri¬ 
fice,  and  the  People  the  others  but  in  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment,  both  the  Pried  and  the  People,  eat  equally  the 
whole  Vidtim.  That  all  Chrift  is  to  be  eaten  and 
drank  by  both  •,  and  that  St.  Chiyfoftom  underdands 
nothing  elfd.  That  as  to  what  he  adds,  that  the  fame 
Body,  and  the  fame  Cup,  is  propofed  to  both  ;  it 
mud  not  be  underdood  of  the  Sacramental  Species, 
but  of  the  Flefli  and  Blood  of  Chrift.  For  the  Scnfe 
is  not,  that  the  fame  Species  of  Bread,  and  the  fame 
Species  of  Wine,  is  propofed  to  all  indifferently, 
Laicks  and  Prieds,  fince  every,  one  receives,  each  his 
Part,  really  didind,  of  the  confecrated  Bread  and 
Wine  •,  but  that  the  fame  Fledi,  and  the  fame  Blood 
of  Chrift ,  is  propofed  to  all  ;  fo  that  the  Pried  re¬ 
ceives  nothing  of  the  Flefh,  and  of  the  Blood,  but 
what  the  Laicks  receive  likewife  ;  and  in  that  Jie  puts 
the  Diffei^nce  between  the  Pried  and  ^People  of 
both  Laws. 
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Their  third  Objection  is,  that  the  Pope  St.  Leo,  in 
the  fourth  Sermon  for  the  Ljuadrag efima,  fpeaks  thus 
to  the  Manichaans  they  receive  the  Body  of  Chrift  with 
an  unworthy  Mouth,  and  decline ,  entirely,  drinking  the  ■ 
Blood  of  our  Redemption.  The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that 
St.  Leo  does  not  condemn  the  Communion  under  one 
Species,  which  was  then  pradtifed  in  the  Catholick 
Church ;  but  in  the  Manichxans,  who,  by  a  facrile- 
gious  Superdition,  abdained  from  the  Cup  ;  either 
becaufe  they  imagined  that  Wine  was  the  Gall  of  the 
Dragon,  or  becaufe  they  denied  that  Chrift  was  reab 
ly  dead,  and  had  fpilt  a  real  Blood. 

Their  fourth  Objcdion  is  taken  from  Pope  Gelafms , 
who,  apudgrat.  c.  comperimus,  de  confecr.  diftinft.  2. 
fpeaks  in  thefe  Terms,  JVe  find  that  fome  have  taken 
only  the  Portion  of  the  facred  Body,  and  abftain  from  the 
Cup  of  the  facred  Blood,  which  without  doubt,  proceeds 
from  I  do  not  know  what  Superftition  ;  therefore  we 
will  have  them  take  the  whole  Sacrament ,  or  be  de¬ 
prived  from  taking  it  at  all  ;  fince  the  Divifion  of  one, 
and  the  fame  Myftery,  cannot  be  made  without  a  great  * 
Sacrilege.  The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  this  Objection 
is  like  the  preceding  one,  that  Pope  Gelafnts  does  not 
reprimand  the  Catholicks  who  abdained  from  the 
Cup  ;  but  the  Manichecans,  who  abdained  from  it  by 
Superdition. 

The  fifth  Objcdion  is  deduced  from  Reafon  ;  All 
the  Hebrews,  fay  they,  drank  of  that  fpiritual  Rock 
which  followed  them ,  1  Cor.  x.  4.  therefore  all  Chri- 
dians  mud  drink  of  the  Blood  of  Chrift,  for  that 
Water  was  the  Figure  of  that  Blood.  The  Catholicks 
anfwer,  that  they  convince  their  Adverfaries  by  that 
veiy  Argument  *  for  if  that  Water, was  the  Figure  of 
the  Eucharift ,  it  favours  one  Kind,  not  both.  We 
mud  obferve,  fay  they,  that  there  have  been  various. 
Figures  of  the  Eucharift.  1.  The  Bread  and  Wine  of 
Melchifedech.  2.  The  Shew-Bread.  3.  The  Bread 
under  the  Allies  of  the  Prophet  Elias.  4.  The  Man¬ 
na.  5.  The  Water  from  the  Rock.  6.  The  Pafchal 
Lamb.  7.  The  Mofaical  Sacrifice  *,  all  which,  ex¬ 
cept  the  fird,  reprefent  the  Eucharift  under  one  Kind : 
Their  Adverfaries,  continue  they,  do  not  acknowledge 
the  fird,  therefore,  according  to  them,  there  is  no 
Figure  which  reprefen ts  both  Kinds  5  and  when  they 
infer  that  all  the  Hebrews  have  drank  the  Water  from 
the  Rock,  and  confequently  all  the  Chridians  ought  to 
drink  the  Blood  of  Chrift ,  they  admit  that,  but  fay, 
that  we  are  not  convinced  thereby  of  the  Neceffity 
of  both  Kinds  *,  fince  we  can  eat  the  Flefii  of  Chrift , 
and  drink  his  Blood  under  one  Kind  ;  as  they  believe 
they  have  diffidently  proved. 


i 

E  U7TCHIANS. 


EU T  Y.C  FI  I A  N  S,  were  Hcrcticks,  who  ap¬ 
peared  towards  the  Middle  of  the  fifth  Century; 
thus  denominated  from  Eutycbcs,  the  Archimandrite, 
or  Abbot  of  a  Monadcry  at  Conftantinoplc. 

Eutycbcs  has  courageoufiy  oppofed  the  Errors  of 
Ncftorius,  and  prov’d  very  lerviceable  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Council  of  Ephcfus,  near  the  Emperor,  but  in 
fiying  from  one  Precipice,  he  fell  into  another,  and  was 
the  Inventor  of  an  Horcfy,  as  dctcllablc  as  that  which 
had  been  but  lately  condemn’d.  For  he  had  the  fi¬ 
eri  legions  Profit  mption,  to  teach  that  our  bluffed  Lord 
If  ns  Chrift,  was  not  confiibdancial  to  us  according 
to  the  Flefh,  having  a  ccledial  Body,  which  had  paf- 
fed  through  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  through  a  Channel ; 
that  there  had  been  two  Natures  in  him  before  the 
hypodatical  Union  ;  but  that  after  that  U  nion,  there 
had  remained  but  one  compofed  of  both. 

By  this  new  Impiety,  it  could  have  been  reafonably 
laid,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  crucified  between  Ncftorius 

und  Eutycbcs ,  as  he  had  been  between  two  Thieves. 
82 


Since  the  one  robb’d  him  of  the  Unify  of  Pcrfon,  and 
the  other  of  the  Didindtion  of  Natures ;  which  was 
dedroymg  the  Mydery  of  his  Incarnation,  and  his 
thcandrical  State,  i.  c.  divinely  human,  and  humanly 
divine.  Eutycbcs  himfelf,  fell,  then,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  it,  into  Neftorianifm.  For  if  in  Jefus  Chrft 
•there  had  been  two  didindt  Natures  before  the 
Union,  there  had  been,  then,  two  Pcrfons,  which 
was  the  Opinion  of  Ncftorius.  And  how  could  one 
fingle  Nature  remain  ?  For  it  was  nccefiary,  cither  that 
one  of  the  two  ffiould  be  dedroy’d,  or  changed  into 
the  other  ;  or  that  both  ffiould  be  abforbed,  and 
changed  into  a  third ;  or  that  remaining  entire,  that 
which  was  left  ffiould  be  made  of  them  ;  all  which 
Manners  were  equally  ridiculous  and  impious. 

'  But  Theodor ct ,  in  his  fecond  Dialogue,  informs  us, 
that  Eutycbcs  believed  that  the  human  Nature,  had 
been  abforbed  by  the  divine  Nature ;  as  if  a  Drop  of 
Honey  ffiould  chance  to  fall  into  the  Sea,  it  would  not 
peri (h,  but  only  would  be  abforb’d  in  thatElcment. 

1  *  B  Eutycbcs* $ 
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EUTTCH  IANS. 


Eutyches’i.  Pavtifims  could  not  agree  on  the  Time 
when  that  Confufion  of  Nature  was  made  :  Some  laid 
that  it  was  at  the  very  Inftant  of  the  Conception  ;  and 
others  underftood  it  after  the  Refuneflaon  and  Afcen- 
iion.  This  Herefy  deprived  likewife  the  Virgin  Mary 
of  her  Quality  of  Mother  of  God  :  For  if  the  Body 
of  Jefus  Chrift  had  only  paffed  through  her  as  through 
a  Channel,  and  if  fhe  had  furniOied  nothing  of  her 
own  Subftance  for  the  Formation  of  that  Body,  there 
could  be  no  true  Maternity ;  which  does  not  con  I  lit 
only  in  bringing  into  the  World,  but  likewife  in  be¬ 
getting  the  Child.  The  Eutychianifm  approached, 
likewife,  very  near  the  Herefy  of  Valentin ,  of  Mar- 
don. ,  of  Apollinaris,  and  of  Manes ;  who  pretended 
that  the  Body  of  the  Son  of  God  had  not  been  a  true 
Body  but  only  a  fantaftical  one,  and  which  had  ran 
from  Heaven,  through  the  Womb  of  Mary,  as  Water 
runs  through  a  Channel.  But  the  greateft  Impiety, 
which  followed  from  that  Unity  of  Nature,  was,  that 
by  a  nece ltary  Confequence  the  Divinity  fliould  have 
'  fuffer’d  the  Torments  of  the  Paffion,  and  even 

Death.  ,  _  c 

Eufebiits  Bifhop  of  Dorylcea,  in  the  Province  of 

.  Phrygia ,  and  Eutyches' s  Friend,  endeavour’d  to  render 
him  fen  fib  le  of  the  Impiety  of  his  Opinions ;  but  Eu¬ 
tyches  maintain’d  them  always  with  Obftinacy ;  fo  that 
Eufebins  found  himfelf  obliged,  at  laft,  to  inform 
Flavian  of  it,  who  was  then  Bifhop  of  Conftantinople , 
and  cohfequently  Enty  chefs  Diocefan,  that  he  might 
employ  his  Authority  to  (mother  that  Fire,  before  it 
could  break  into  Flames,  and  prove  as  fatal  to  the 
Church  as  had  been  that  of  the  Neftorianifm ;  which 

was  not  yet  very  well  extin  guiflied.  . 

Flavian  had  aflembled  a  Synod,  at  Conftantinople , 
to  judge  of  the  Differences  happened  between  Floren- 
1  in 5  Metropolitan  of  Sardes  in  Lydia,  and  two  of  his 
Suffragans.  Eufebins  enter’d  that  Synod,  and  pre- 
fented  a  Requeft  againft  Eutyches ,  accufing  him  of 
teaching  a  Dodtrine  contrary  to  the  orthodox  Faith  5 
and  deftring  the  Bifhops  to  oblige  him  to  appear,  to 
anfwer  to  the  Things  which  fliould  be  exhibited  againft 
him.  The  Bifhops  deflred  Eufebins  to  take  himfelf 
the  Trouble  to  go  to  the  Monaftery  of  Eutyches ,  and 
endeavour  to  reclaim  him,  by  fair  Means,  from  his 
Errors  :  But  having  deflred  to  be  excufed  from  that 
Office,  the  Synod  deputed  a  Prieft  and  a  Deacon,  to 
carry  to  him  the  Requeft  which  had  been  prefen  ted 
ao-ainft  him  ;  and  to  entreat  him  to  come  to  the  Sy¬ 
nod,  and  anfwer,  there,  the  Accufation  which  Eufe¬ 
bins  had  form’d  againft  him.  Eutyches ,  inftead  of 
obeying,  anfwer’d,  6  He  would  not  come  out  of  his 
6  Monaftery,  where  he  was  refolved  to  remain,  as  in 
c  a  Tomb  •,  that  Eufebins  was  his  Enemy,  and  a  Ca- 
c  lurnniator  •,  that  lie  was  ready  to  fubferibe  to  the  Ex- 
‘  pofition  of  Faith,  made  by  the  holy  Bifhops  in  the 
c  Councils  of  Nice  and  Ephcfus  that  if  they  had 
‘  been  miftakcivon  Ionic  Points,  he  would  neither  re- 
‘  pvimand  them,  nor  approve  them  by  his  Subfcrip- 
‘  tioiv,  bee  an  lc  he  fcarchcd  the  Truth  in  the  (acred 

*  Scriptures  alone,  which  were  more  fecure  than  the 
<  Expofition  of  the  Fathers.  ”  ’After  this  artificial 
and  equivocal  Anfwer,  he  lays  plainly,  that  ‘  he  ado- 
1  red  after  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jcfus  Christ , 

‘  one  Angle  Nature  in  him  ;  that  he  confefled  him  a 

*  peiiWft  God,  and  a  perfcdL  Man,  but  having  not  a 
1  Flcih  ronlubflantial  to  ours.”  ’Phis  Anfwer  having 
Uan  brought  to  the  Synod,  ihew’d  plainly  enough  his 
Herefy,  and  infpired  all  thole  who  heard  it  with  In¬ 
dignation  and  Horror.  But  however,  to  obferve  the 
Formalities  ufed  on  fuch  Occafions,  he  had  a  fecoiul 
Citation,  which  was  carried  to  him  by  the  Priefts 
Mammas  and  7 hcophilus.  While  thole  Deputies  were 
executing  their  Commiflion,  Eufebins  inlorm’d  the 
Afiembiy,  tluit  Eutyches  had  lent  a  Book,  he  had 
compofcd,  into  all  die  Monafleries,  to  corrupt  the 
holy  Monks,  and  make  them  fubferibe  to  his  Doc¬ 
trine-  and  required  that  the  Prieft  of  the  Church 
of  St.  John  the  Bapti.fi,  fliould  be  examined  on  that 
Kubjctfi,  to  know  of  him,  if  what  he  advanced  was 
not  true.  bt  avian  examined  that  Witnds,  who  an- 


fwered,  that  what  Eufebins  had  alledeed  ■ 

The  Synods  fent  two  Priefts  and  two  Dear 
the  Monaft cries  of  Conftantinople,  and  to  thT  t0 
Chalcedon,  to  get  Information,  if  Eutyches  had  f 
his  Book  to  them  ;  who  all  anfwer’d,  that  h  i 
done  it.  e 

At  the  fame  Time  the  Deputies,  who  had  I 
fent  to  Eutyches ,  came  to  his  Monaftery,  and  f0  a 
great  Number  of  Monks  at  the  Gates.  The  Den  *  * 
entered  with  them  ;  and  having  told  them,  that 
were  there  to  fpeak  to  their  Abbot,  from  the  Sv  a 
they  were  anfwer’d,  that  they  could  not  fee  him  h  5 
caufe  he  was  fick  ;  but  if  they  had  any  Thine  t  f 
to  him,  they  might  intruft  them  with  it,  °tr ay 
would  let  him  know  it ;  a  Monk,  call’d  Eki  f 
came  from  liim  with  the  fame  Meflage.  But  JfxV* 
(till  infilled,  that  they  were  order’d  to  fpeak  t0  ]y 
in  Perfon,  they  were  at  laft  admitted  into  his  c'l)1 
After  he  had  heard  read  the  Citation  of  the  Syn  i 
he  anfwer’d,  as  he  had  done  the  firft  Time,  ‘T^t 
c  he  was  refolv’d  not  to  go  out  of  his  Monafterv^ 

‘  and  the  moft  holy  Archbilhop,  and  the  holy  Synod 
c-  could  do  what  they  pleafed,  without  giving  til  ’ 

4  Trouble  to  any  Body  to  come  to  him;  and  that  I & 

4  confidered  himfelf  as  cited  for  the  third  Time  * 
Mammas  having  made  that  Report,  Eufebins  nrefled 
the  Synod  to  force  Eutyches  to  appear ;  but  to  obferve 
all  the  juridical  Formalities,  he  was  cited  for  the  third 
Time,  by  Mcmnon  Keeper  of  the  facred  VefTels,  Epi- 
phanhts  Prieft,  and  Gcrmanus  Deacon,  to  appear  the 
1 7th  of  the  Month  of  November .  The  Day  before 
the  Abbot  Abrahamus  came  to  make  his  Excufes  on 
the  Malady  which  kept  him  in  his  Bed.  The  Synod 
received  them  ;  but  advifed  him  at  the  fame  Time, 
to  appear  to  juftify  himfelf  if  he  was  innocent,  and  to 
renounce  his  erroneous  Opinions  if  he  was  guilty. 

1  You  know,  faid  the  Fathers,  the  Zeal  of  his  Ac- 
c  cufer  ;  which  is  fuch,  that  the  Fire  of  others  feems 
•  cold  when  compared  to  his.’  Thefe  laft  Deputies 
having  informed  the  Synod,  that  he  allied  for  a 
Week’s  Delay,  which  was  granted ;  that  he  might 
not  complain  of  any  Precipitation  in  the  Sentence 
which  fliould  be  pronounced  againft  him. 

That  wicked  Herefiarch,  who  had  fo  often  proteft- 
ed,  that  he  was  determined  not  to  go  out  of  the 
Monaftery,  having  obtained  from  the  Synod  the 
Time  he  had  afked,  came  out  at  laft,  and  went  to 
implore  the  Protection  of  Chryfophm,  to  whom  he  had 
ftood  Godfather,  to  be  faved  from  the  Precipice  he 
faw  himfelf  engag’d  in.  That  Favourite,  who  go¬ 
vern’d  entirely  the  Emperor  Theodofiiis  his  Mailer,  ob¬ 
tained  from  him,  that  Eutyches  fliould  be  conduced 
to  the  Synod  by  the  Patrice  Florentius ,  and  the  Silcn- 
tiarius,  under  Pretence  that  lie  was  alraicl  of  the  too 
great  Power  of  Flavian  his  Enemy.  He  appear  d 

then,  accompany ’d  with  a  great  Number  of  Soldiers, 

of  Monks,  and  of  Meflengers  or  Bailiffs.  What  had 

been  tranfaCted  in  the  preceding  Seflions  was  read; 
and  Eufebins ,  his  Accufer,  having  complain’d  of  the 
Menaces  Eutyches  had  can  fed  to  be  made  to  him,  ot 
having  him  lent  into  Exile,  afked  him,  how  the  I  ro- 
fefllon  of  Faith  of  St.  Cyril  was  recited,  by  which  that 
Father  confefled  two  Natures  in  Chrift,  if  he  w,as  0 

the  fame  Sentiment?  Pic  anfwer’d,  that  he  acknow¬ 
ledg’d  two  Natures  before  the  Union,  and  hut  oik 
after  it.  The  Patrice  Florentius  prefled  him  to  ictia 
that  Blafphcniy;  but  as  he  perfifted  obllinately  m  ir, 
he  was  degraded  by  the  Synod  from  the  1 1 tc  w  > 
deprived  of  the  Superiority  of  his  Monaftery,  aiu 
the  ccclefmllical  Communion,  as  well  as  all  thole  \ 

had  any  Communication  with  him.  , 

Flavian  wrote  preicntly  after  to  Pope 
form  him  of  what  had  been  done,  in  the  C'Ont  j 
tion  of  Eutyches  ;  and  to  defire  his  Beatitude,  ‘ 
would  be  pleafed  to  let  all  the  BilhopS^ 
under  his  Jiuifdidlion,  know  it,  kft  thro »  ^  ^ 


• 
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u,i  appealed  from  the  Judgment  of  the  Synod 
nC  his  Holinefs,  but  that  his  Appeal  had  not  been 
Uncled :  Protefting,  at  the  fame  Time,  that  he  was 
to  corred  in  his  Opinions  all  that  he  would  dif- 

^  rove.  But  t0  gain  him  on  his  Side,  he  found 

Means  to  have  his  Difpatches  carried  to  Rome  before 
thofe  of  Flavian .  Not  contented  with  that,  he  en¬ 
gaged  Fbeodofius  to  complain,  that  the  fynodal  A6ts 
had  been  falfified  ;  and  difperfed  thro*  Cofiftantinople 
Libels,  where  he  complain’d  of  the  Injuftice  done  to 
him.  ’  Chryfophius,  his  Protedtor,  procured  him,  the 
Year  following.  Letters  from  Theodofuis  to  Pope  Leo* 
to  recommend  his  Innocence  to  him.  As  Leo  had  not 
yet  received  Flavian' %  Letter,  he  anfwer’d  the  Empe¬ 
ror  (Epift*  17*)  ^at  c  he  prized  much  his  Zeal,  for 
t  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  to  prevent  Schifms,  He- 
t  refies  and  Scandals,  from  making  any  Progrefs  in 
t  That  he  had  receiv’d  fome  Complaints  from  the 
4  Prieft  Eutycbes ,  who  protefted  to  keep  the  Faith  of 
<  jyjce  ;  and  a  Libel  of  Accufation  againft  the  Bifhop 
4  Eufebins ,  where  the  particular  Fa£t  was  not  clearly 
4  Rated  5  fo  that  he  had  wrote  to  Flavian  to  let  him 
4  know,  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  not  to  inform  him 
4  of  what  had  been  done  in  an  Affair  of  that  Impor- 
4  tance ;  but  he  hoped,  after  that  Advice,  he  would 
4  fend  him  an  exadt  Relation  *,  thereby  difcovering 
4  what  was  yet  hidden,  he  would  judge  what  could  be 
4  agreeable  to  the  Evangelical  and  Apoftolical  Doc- 
4  trine.  * 

Flavian  anfwer’d  his  Letter,  (Tom.  1 .  Epift.  Pont  if. 
pag.  165.)  and  inform’d  him  of  the  Impiety  of  Eu- 
tychesy  which  had  obliged  the  Rifhops  to  condemn 
him  *,  and  entreating  him  to  make  of  the  common 
Caufe  his  own  Caufe  ;  by  declaring  that  the  Condem¬ 
nation  had  been  regularly  made  ;  and  would  be  plea- 
fed  to  confirm  by  his  Writings  the  Faith  of  the  molt 
pious  Emperor.  4  For  the  Caufe,  fays  he,  wants  but 
4  yourConfent  and  Approbation,  to  condudt  all  Things 
4  to  Tranquility  and  Peace  :  Thus  the  Herefy  which 
*  has  been  invented  lately,  and  the  Troubles  it  has 
c  caufed,  will  be  eafily  appeafed,  God  co-operating 
4  with  your  facred  Letters.  ’ 

Chryfopbiusy  who  fupported  with  Impatience  the 
Condemnation  of  EutychcSy  employ’d  all  his  Artifices 
near  the  Emperor,  to  make  it  fall  on  the  Head  of 
Flavian.  He  perfuaded  him,  on  the  frequent  Com¬ 
plaints  made  by  the  Herefiarch,  to  affemble  Bifhops 
at  Conftantinopky  to  revife  his  Caufe  :  In  Confequence 
thereof.  Thirty  were  aflembled,  in  Synod,  in  the 
Month  of  Aprily  in  the  Baptiftery  of  the  great  Church. 
All  that  patted  in  that  Synod,  is  fairly  and  impar¬ 
tially  related  in  my  Treatife  of  the  Councils  •,  therefore 
a  Repetition  of  the  fame,  would  be  too  tedious  in  this 
Place :  All  I  can  fay  is,  that  notwithflanding  all  the 
Intrigues  of  EutycbcSy  and  the  great  Credit  of  his  Pro¬ 
testor  and  Partifans,  his  Condemnation  was  confirm’d 
in  this  Synod.  Which  Difappointmcnts  being  not 
capable  to  clifconccrt  EulycbeSy  he  afkcd,  as  a  new  Fa¬ 
vour,  that  Diofcorus  of  Alexandriay  who  was  infedted 
with  his  Error,  fhould  be  appointed  to  revife  his  Affair, 
which  was  alfo  granted  by  TbcodofuiSy  who  for  that 
Purpofe  aflembled  a  Council  at  EpbefitSy  where  Diof- 
corus  prefided,  where  Flavian  was  murther’ei  by  Diof¬ 
corus  himfelf,  Eufebius  of  DoriUea  lent  into  Exile,  and 
all  that  had  been  done  againft  EutychcSy  in  the  two 
Synods  of  Conjlantinophy  broken  and.  annull’d  ;  as  it 
may  be  feen  at  large  in  my  Treatife  of  the  Councils . 

Thcodoftus  had  wrote  to  Pope  Lcoy  to  tie  fire  him  to 
come  to  the  Council  ;  but  the  Term  was  fo  Ihort, 
that  if  the  Pope  had  even  the  lead  Inclination  to  it, 
it  had  been  abfolutely  impollible  :  For  lie  received 
the  Emperor’s  Letter  but  the  Eleventh  of  and 
He  ihoulcl  have  been  at  Ephefus  the  Firft  of  Aug  tiff. 
He  notwithftanding  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  to  difluade 
him  from  that  Afiembly,  where  he  could  not  be  in 
Pcrfon  \  for,  befides  that  the  Thing  was  without  Ex¬ 
ample,  the  prelent  Condition  of  the  City  of  Rome 
■"Could  not  permit  him  to  be  ab fen t  from  it.  But  his 
Letters  proving  infignificant,  he  refolved  to  fend  his 
Legates  to  Ephefus  j  who  were  'Julian  Bifhop  of  Pott- 


Zoly  Renatus  Prieft,  Hilaiy  Deacon;  and  Dulcitius  luS 
Notary,  to  reprefent  him  in  the  Council.  ,  . 

He  gave  them  an  Epift le  or  Conftitution,  whereiii 
he  explains  at  length,  and .  in  a  marvellous  Manner; 

the  Catholick  Dodtrine  of  the  Incarnation  ;  and  thq’ 

»  » 

it  be  addreffed  to  Flavian ,  it  was  neverthelefs  for  all 
the  Bifhops  of  the  Church  ;  and  became  afterwards 
of  fuch  Authority,  that  every  one  receiv’d  it  as  a 
Rule  of  Faith  *,  and  the  Cuftom  was  introduced  in  the 
Weft*  to  read  it  every  Year  in  the  Church,  in  the 
Month  of  December y  before  the  Feaft  of  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lord.  Thole  particular  Marks  of  the  great 
Veneration  which  the  whole  Chriftian  World  had  for 
that  Epiftle  of  Leoy  have  engaged  me  to  tranflate  it 
here  at  length,  for  the  Inftrudlion  and  Satisfaction  of 
the  Reader. 

1  *’  »  * 

Leo,  Bifhop y  to  his  dearly-beloved  Flavian,  j Bifhop  of 

Conftantinople; 

•  •  *  •  t  -  ,  '  \ 

Having  read  the  Letters  of  your  Diledtiori,  and 
examined  the  epifcopal  Adts  you  have  fent  me,  wd 
have  at  iaft  difeovered  the  Scandal  happened  among 
you,  and  what  has  been  done  againft  the  Faith  5  and 
the  Things  which  firft  appeared  ernbarraffed  to  us; 
are,  at  prefent,  very  confpicuous.  At  prefent  Euly- 
chesy  whom  the  Name  of  Prieft,  feemed  to  render 
refpedtable,  appears  to  us  imprudent  and  ignorant ; 
and  it  feems  that  it  is  of  him  the  Prophet  {peaks* 
when  he  fays.  He  has  left  off  to  be  wife  and  to  do  Good ♦, 
he  devifes  Mifchief  upon  his  Bed.  For  what  can  be 
more  iniquitous,  than  to  have  impious ,  Sentiments; 
and  to  not  believe  thofe  who  are  wifer  and  rhore 
learned  ?  But  thofe  fall  into  that  Folly  who  being 
ftopt  by  fome  Obfcurities  in  the  Knowledge  of  Truth,' 
inftead  of  having  Recourfe  to  the  Writings  of  the 
Prophets,  and  of  tire  Apoftles,  have  Recourfe  but  tq 
themfelves  ;  and  thus  not  to  be  Difciples  of  the  Truth; 
become  Matters  of  Error.  But  what  Intelligence  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  can  it  be  faid  that  Eit- 
tyches  has  acquired,  he  who  does  not  fo  much  as  know 
the  firft  Articles  of  the  Symbol  ?  What  is  con  faffed  by 
all  thofe  who  are  regenerated  by  Baptifm,  is  not  yet 
underftood  by  that  old  Man  *,  then  not  knowing  what 
he  ought  to  believe  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  unwilling  to  work  to  learn  it,  in  the  large 
Field  of  the  facred  Scriptures,  we  could  have  wifhed 
that  he  had .  underftood  that  common  Confeffion  of 
Faith,  whereby  all  the  Faithful  proteft  to  believe  in 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  Jefus  Cbrifl  his  only 
Son  our  Lord,  who  is  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the 
Operation  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  three  Sentences  where  all 
the  Machinations  of  Hereticks  are  almoft  deftroyed. 

For  when  one  believes  that  God  is  Almighty  and 
Eternal,  one  ftiews  that  his  Son  is  eternal  with  hlni* 
and  that  he  differs  in  nothing  from  the  Father,  becaufc: 
he  is  born  God  of  God,  Almighty  from  the  Almighty; 
and  co-cternal  •,  neither  Pofterior  in  Time,  nor  Infe¬ 
rior  in  Power,  nor  dififemblable  in  Glory,  nor  divided 
in  Effence.  But  the  fame  eternal  and  only  Son  ol^ 
him  who  begets  him  eternally,  is  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  by  the  Operation  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  j  and  that 
temporal  Nativity,  which  has  deprived  of  nothing* 
nor  given  any  Thing  new,  to  the  divine  and  eternal 
Nativity,  has  Wholly  employ’d  and  giVcn  herfelf  for 
the  Reparation  of  Man  (who  Imd  been  feduced)  to 
ruin  Death,  and  deftroy*  by  his  Virtue,  the  jfeuign  of 
the  Devil,  who  had  the  Empire  of  Death,  For  wd 
could  not  have  conquered  the  Authoi'  of  Sin  and 
Death,  if  he  whom  Sin  could  not  affedly  nor  Death 
keep  under  its  Power,  had  not  took  our  Nature,  and 
made  it  his  own  ;  therefore  he  has  been  conceived  in 
the  Womb  of  the  Virgin  his  Mother,  by  the  Opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  who  has  brought  him  into 
the  World,  without  any  Lei  ion  of  her  Virginity,  as 
flic  had  conceived  him,  without  its  having  been  in 
the  lealt  offended. 

But  [['Eutycbes  could  not  draw  that  fi  nee  re  Senti¬ 
ment  from  the  pure  Fountain  of  the  Faith,  *  becaufc  ho 
Imd  eclipfed  in  him,  by  a  contrary  Blindnefs,  the 

1  Splendor 
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Splendor  of  the  Truth  ;  why  would  he  not  fubmit 
himfelf  to  the  Authority  of  the  evangelical  Do&rine, 
in  St.  Matthew ,  who  fays,  the  Book  of  the  Genealogy 
of  Jefns  Cbritf,  Son  of  David ,  Son  of  Abraham?  Why 
would  he  not  hear  the  apoftolical  Predication  of  Sr. 
Paul,  who,  writing  to  the  Romans ,  begins  thus  :  Paul 
a  Servant  of  Jefits  Christ ,  called  to  be  an  Apoftle , 
rated  unto  the  Gofpel  of  God  (which  he  had  promt  fed 
before  by  his  Prophets  in  the  Holy  Scriptures )  concern¬ 
ing  his  Son  Jefns  Christ  our  Lord ,  which  was  made  of 
the  Seed  of  David  according  to  the  Flop  ?  Why  would 
he  not  confult,  with  Attention  and  Care,  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  the  Prophets,  and  he  had  found  the  Promife 
God  made  to  Abraham ,  faying,  Genef  xxii.  And  in 
thy  Seed  pall  all  the  Nations  of  the. Earth  be  blejfed. 
And  not  to  be  in  doubt  of  him,  who  was  to  be  that 
Seed,  he  had  followed  the  Apoftle,  who  fpeaks  thus  : 
The  Prom  if es  have  been  made  to  Abraham  and  to  his  Seed. 
God  does  not  fay  Seeds,  as  if  there  were  feveral,  but 
to  thy  Seed,  as  fpeaking  of  one  alone,  which  is  Chrift. 
He  had  inwardly  conceived  what  Ifaiah  fays.  Chap.  vii. 
Behold  a  Virgin  pall  conceive  and- bear  a  Son. ,  and  pall 
call  his  Name  Emanuel  j  which  lignifies,  God  with  us. 
He  had  read  theft1 Words  of  die  fame  Prophet,  Chap.  ix. 
Unto  us  a  Child  is  born ,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given ,  and 
the  Government  pall  be  upon  his  Shoulder:  And  his 
Name  pall  be  called  Wonderful. ,  Cottnfellor ,  the  mighty 
God ,  the  Everlafting  Father ,  the  Prince  of  Peace . 

Pie  would  not  abandon  himfelf  to  fay,  without  Rea- 
fon,  that  the  Word  has  been  in  fuch  a  Manner  made 
Flefh,  that  Chrift  being  come  from  the  Womb  of  the 
Virgin,  had  the  Form  of  Man,  but  had  not  the 
Truth  of  the  maternal  Body  *  becaufc  the  Angel  fent 
to  Mary,  fays  to  her  *  The  Holy  GhoSt  pall  come  upon 
thee ,  and  the  Power  of  the  Higheft  pall  overpadow 
thee :  therefore  alfo  that  holy  Thing  which  pall  be  born 
of  thee ,  pall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  As  if  becaufe 
the  Conception  of  the  Virgin  has  been  a  divine  Ope¬ 
ration,  the  Flefh  of  the  Infant  conceived  was  not  the 
Nature  of  the  Mother  conceiving :  But  that  Genera¬ 
tion  Angularly  marvellous,  and  marvelloufiy  Angular, 
muft  not  be  underftood  fo  that  by  the  Novelty  of  the 
Creation,  the  Truth  of  the  Nature  be  deftroyed. 
For  the  Ploly  Ghoft  has  given  the  Fecundity  to  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Truth  of  the  Body  of  Jefns  ChriSf  has 
been  taken  from  the  Body  of  his  Mother.  And  the 
fupreme  Wifdom  building  to  himfelf  a  Ho  life,  The 
Word  was  made  Fiefs  and  dwelt  among  us  ;  that  is  to 
lay,  in  the  Flefh  lie  has  taken  from  Man,  and  which 
was  animated  with  a  rational  Soul.  Therefore  each 
Nature  preferving  its  Property,  and  uniting  in  one 
Perfon,  a  low  Condition  has  been  taken  for  Majefty, 
Infirmity  for  Power,  Mortality  for  Eternity  :  And  to 
pay  the  Debt  of  Men,  the  inviolable  Nature  has  united 
hcrielf  to  a  paffiblc  Nature,  that  our  Remedy  being 
proportioned  to  our  Malady,  the  only  Mediator  be¬ 
tween  God  and  Men,  Jefits  Chrift  a  Man,  could  die 
as  Man,  and  not  die  as  God. 

Therefore  the  true  God  is  born  with  the  pcrfcdl 
Nature  of  a  true  Man,  poflefling  all  that’s  his  own, 
and  all  that’s  ours.  I  call  ours  the  natural  Advan¬ 
tages  in  which  God  created  us  at  the  Beginning,  and 
which  Chrift  is  come  to  repair ;  for  what  the  deceiv¬ 
ing  Devil  lias  Hidden  into  human  Nature,  and  which 
the  deceived  Man  lias  received,  lias  not  had  the  leaft 
Place  in  Chrift ;  and  we  muft  not  imagine,  that  be¬ 
caufe  he  is  enter’d  into  the  Society  of  our  Infirmities 
and  Mi /erics,  lie  has  alfo  participated  to  our  Sins. 

3  le  has  took  the  Form  of  a  Slave,  without  taking  the 
Sin,  railing  the  Humanity  to  a  higher  Degree,  with¬ 
out  di  baling  the  Divinity ;  becaufe  that  3  lumiliaiion, 
whereby  the  lnvi/iblc  has  render’d  himieJI  Vifiblc  * 
and  the  Creator  and  Mailer  of  till  Things  would  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  mortal  Kind  ;  has  been  an  Humilia¬ 
tion  of  Mercy,  and  not  a  Defccfl  <>1  Power;  for  each 
Nature  has,  wit lu ait  Deled',  retain’d  its  Property  : 
And  as  the  Form  of  God  has*  not  took  off  the  Form 
of  Man,  likcwjfc  die  Form  of  God  has  not  took  olF 
the  Form  of  Slave.  'Flic  Devil  glorified  himfelf,  that: 
Man,  deceived  by  his  Fraud,  was  deprived  of’  the  Ad¬ 


vantages  he  had  received  from  God  and  , 

]oft  the  Giit  of  Immortality,  he  was’ under S  'av!nS 
of  Death.  He  gloried  that  God,  by  hjs  r,i-Sentcnce 
ing  it  thus,  had  changed  his  Will  for  Man  ,  r<ier‘ 
had  created  in  fo  high  a  State  of  Honour-  l 
a  Sort  of  Confolation  for  hint,  in  his  MFf  !t  Was 
have  a  Companion  of  his  Fault.  Therefor  0-rtUne’  t0 
cefiaiy,  that  by  the  fecrct  Conduft  0f  U  ne' 

Council,  God,  who  is  immutable,  and  wh  r  ble 
Will  cannot  be  deceived  in  his  Defied  M 
complifh  the  firft  RcfoJution  of  his  Mercv  \°^ 
den  Myftery  ;  that  Man,  whom  the  Devil  Ui  y  2  bld' 
ed  to  Sin  by  his  Artifices,  ftiould  not 
wanting  to  fave  him.  ^ 

Therefore,  the  Son  of  God  enters  thk  r  t , 
World,  defeending  from  the  celeftial  Tliron- 
departing  from  the  Glory  of  his  Father  and  k  •  ?UC 
gotten  by  a  new  Birrh,  and  of  a  new  Order 

pure,  he  has  rendered  himfelf  vSe  to  o«?s 
incomprehenfible  would  be  comprifed  •  L 
before  all  Times,  would  begin  to  W  J  r  ^ 
The  Lord  of  this  vaft  Univerfe  has  took  the  Form  T 
Slave  *  veiling  the  Immenfity  of  his  Maieftv  a  2 
the  Cloud  of  a  Body.  The  Impartible  has  made  wS 
felf  capable  to  fuffer,  and  die  Immortal  would  be  fub 
jed-  to  Death.  There  is  a  new  Nativity,  becaufe  rfJ 
inviolable  Virginity  of  Mary,  having  not  the  leaft  Mo 
tion  of  Concup licence,  has  furniilied  the  Matter  where' 
of  that  Body  was  formed.  The  Nature,  then  lias 
been  taken  from  the  Mother  of  the  Lord,  and  not  tlv> 
Sin  *  and  from  that  the  Nativity  of  Jefns  Chrift  con' 
ceived  in  the  Womb  of  the  Virgin,  is  miraculous,  it 
muft  not  be  concluded,  that  the  Nature  is  different. 
For  he  who  is  true  God,  is  alfo  true  Man  ;  and  there 
is  no  Falfhood  in  that  Union,  where  the  Meannefs  of 
Man  is  found  united  with  the  Sublimity  of  the 
Divinity ;  and  whereas  God  is  not  changed  by  the  Hu¬ 
miliation  his  Mercy  has  reduced  him  to,  Man  is  not 
confumed  by  the  Dignity  to  which  he  is  rais’d  j  one 
Nature  ads  with  a  reciprocal  Communication  of  its 
Properties  to  die  other.  The  Word  co-operating 
what  is  of  the  Word,  and  the  Flefh  exerci/ing  what  is 
of  the  Flefh.  The  one  fhines  with  Miracles,  and  the 
other  is  conquered  by  Miferies.  And  as  the  Word 
has  not  loft  t  le  Quality  of  the  paternal  Glory  *,  thus 
the  Flefh  has  not  quitted  the  Nature  of  the  human 
Race.  For  the  fame  (which  muft  be  often  repeated) 
is  truly  the  Son  of  God,  and  truly  the  Son  ol  Man : 
God,  becaufe  the  Word  was  at  the  Beginning,  and 
the  Word  whs  in  God,  and  God  was  the  Word: 
Man,  becaufe  the  Word  has  made  himfelf  Flefh,  and 
has  inhabited  within  us:  God,  becaufe  all  Things 
have  been  made  by  him,  and  nothing  has  been  made 
without  him  :  Man,  becaufe  lie  has  been  form'd  of  a 
Woman,  ancl  form’d  under  the  Law. 

The  Nativity  of  the  Flefh,  is  the  Manifeftation  of 
the  human  Nature  *  ancl  the  Delivery  of  a  Virgin,  is 
the  Proof  of  the  divine  Power.  The  Infancy  of  the 
little  one,  is. /hewn  by  the  Humility  of  the  Manger; 
and  the  Power  of  the  Almighty,  is  declared  by  the 
Canticles  of  the  Angels.  ITc  whom  the  impious//™ 
attempted  to  put  to  Death,  is  femblable  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  Life  to  the  other  Children  of  Men  : 
But  he  whom  the  Magi  come  to  adore,  with  fo  much 
Humility,  is  the  Mailer  of  all.  When  he  prefentm 
himfelf  to  the  Bap  ti  fin  of  John  his  Precurfor,  Id this 
Divinity  fhould  remain  hid  under  the  Veil  ol  his  fie  i, 
the  heavenly  Father  caufed  this  Voice  to  be  hcait 
from  lleaven,  This  is  my  beloved  Son.  He  whom  t  ic 
Deceit  of  the  Devil  has  dared  to  tempt  as  a  Man,  m 
the  De/art,  receives  there  as  God,  the  Services  o  n 
Angels,  To  be  hungry,  to  be  thirfty,  to  be  latiguc  , 
to  deep,  it  is  certainly  a  human  Thing*  but  to  e 
five  thou  land  Men  with  five  Loaves,  to  give 
Woman  from  Samaria  Water  ol  Life,  which  TlC^, 
theThirfl  forever,  to  walk  on  the  Sea  without  111 
to  appeafe  the  Rage  of  Winds,  by  command  nig 
Tem pelt,  is  certainly  a  divine  'Thing.  J  hcrcfoic,  ( 

I  may  pa/s  by  leveraJ  other  Things  in  Silence)  _ 
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Ot  the  Property  of  one  and  the  fame  Nature,  to 
ni0iim  a  Friend  deceafed,  by  a  Motive  of  Tendernefs 
nnd  Affedion,  and  to  raife  him  from  the  Dead  by  the 
fob  Command  of  his  Word  ;  to  be  crucified,  and  to 
change  the  Day  into  Night,  and  to  throw  all  the  Ele¬ 
ments  into  Confofion  ;  to  be-  nailed,  and  open  the 
Gates  of  Heaven  to  a  Thief :  Likewife,  it  is  not  a 
third  Nature,  who  fays,  /  and  my  Father  are  one ,  and 
jfjy  Father  is  greater  than  me. 

Though  in  Jefus  Christ  our  Lord',  God  and 
Man  there  but  one  Perfon,  notwithftanding,  he 
is  both  equal  and  inferior  to  his  Father  ;  from 
us  he  holds  his  Humanity,  which  renders  him  lefs 
than  his  Father  ;  from  the  Father  he  holds  the 
Divinity,  which  renders  him  equal  to  him,  becaufe 
of  the  Unity  of  the  Perfon,  which  muft  be  under¬ 
flood  in  his  double  Nature.  It  is  faid  that  the  Son  of 
Man  is  defcended  from  Heaven,  when  the  Son  of 
God  has  took  his  Flefh  from  the  Virgin,  from  whom 
he  is  bom  *  and  again,  that  the  Son  of  God  has  been 
•crucified  and  buried  •,  tho’  he  has  not  fufFcred  thofe 
Things  in  his  Divinity,  whereby  he  is  confubflan tial 
and  coeternal  with  his  Father,  but  in  the  Weaknefs  of 
the  human  Nature  ;  whence  we  allconfefs  in  the  Sym¬ 
bol,  that  the  only  Son  of  God  has  been  crucified  and 
buried,  according  to  what  the  Apoflle  fays,  1  Cor.  ii. 
Jf  they  had  known  it,  they  would  'not  have  crucified  the 
Lord  of  Glory.  When  that  fame  God,  our  Lord  and  Sa¬ 
viour,  inftruded  his  Apoflles  in  the  Faith,  in  afking 
them,  whom  Men  faid  the  Son  of  Man  was  ?  His 
Difciples  declar’d  to  him  the  various  Opinions  Men 
had  of  him.  But  you,  continued  he,  whom  fay  you 
that  I  am,  who  am  the  Son  of  Man,  and  whom  you 
fee  in  the  Form  of  a  Slave,  and  covered  with  human 
Flefh  ?  Then  the  bleffed  Peter ,  being  divinely  infpir’d, 
made  that  Confefiion,  fo  glorious  to  both  Natures, 

! Thou  art  Chrift  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  After  this, 
It  was  not  without  Reafon,  the  Lord  pronounced  that 
he  was  bleffed  ;  and  that  lie  extraded  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  fundamental  Stone,  the  Solidity  of  his  Name, 
and  of  his  Virtue  ;  he,  who  by  the  Revelation  of  the 
Father,  had  confels’d  that  the  fame  Perfon  was  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Chrift  j  becaufe  the  Confefiion  of  the 
one,  could  not  be  ufeful  to  Salvation,  unlefs  the  Con- 
feflion  of  the  other  was  joined  to  it ;  and  that  there 
was  an  equal  Peril  for  the  Faith,  to  believe  that  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift  was  God  only,  or  to  believe  that  he 
was  Man  only. 

But  after  the  Refurrcdion  of  die  Lord,  who  has 
been  of  a  true  Body,  for  he  is  not  rilen  another, 
than  he  who  had  been  crucified  and  buried  *,  what  elfe 
has  he  done,  during  the  forty  Days  he  remained  upon 
Earth,  than  to  difiipatc,  by  his  Apparitions,  all  the 
Clouds  which  could  darken  our  Faith.  Therefore  he 
lik’d  to  ipcak  with  his  Difciples,  to  dwell,  and  eat 
with  them  *  and  to  fuller  that  thofe  who  doubted, 
Ihould  feci  him,  with  lbmc  Curiofity :  He  entered, 
while  the  Doors  were  flint,  the  Places  where  his  Apo- 
ftles  were  aflcmbled,  and  would  give  them  the  Holy 
Ghoft  by  breathing  on  them.  He  enlightened  their 
Mind  with  a  celeftial  Light,  to  make  them  underftand 
the  flic  red  Scripture  j  but,  at  the  fame  Time,  he 
would  fiiew  them  the  Cicatrices  of  the  Nails,  and  all  the 
Marks  of  the  PafTion  lie  had  lately  fullered,  faying  to 
them,  fee  my  Feet  and  my  Hands,  it  is  myfelf  j 
feel  and  fee  that  a  Spirit  lias  neither  Flefh  nor  Bones, 
as  you  fee  me  have  ;  to  teach  them  thereby,  that  the 
Properties  of  the  divine,  and  of  the  human  Nature, 
remained  in  him  without  Divifion  *,  and  that  we 
ftoukl  know  that  the  Word  is  not  what  the  Flefh 
k,  but  that  the  Son  of  God  is  together,  Flefh,  and 
the  Word. 

But  Eutyches  flicws  blit  too  well,  that  lie  conceives 
nothing  of  that  Myftcry  of  the  Faith,  in  refilling  to 
acknowledge  our  Nature  in  the  Son  of  God,  cither  by 


Chrift  is  not  of  G  ods  but  is  the  Anti  chrift'.  And  \vHat 
is  to  divide  Jefus,  but  to  feparate  him  from  the  human 
Nature  ;  and  to  deftroy  by  chimerical  and  imprudent 
Inventions,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Faith,  whereby  we 
are  faved  ?  But  he  who -is  blind  on  the  Nature- of 
Chrift’s  Body,  muft  alfo,  thro’  the  fame  Blindnefs, 
advance  fomc  Follies  on  his  PafTion.  For  if  he  docs 
not  believe  that- the  Crofs  of  the  Lord  is  falfe^  if  he 
does  not  doubt  that  the  Supplier  he  has  fullered  for 
our  Salvation  is  true  ;  he  muft  acknowledge  a  true 
Body  in  him,  whofc  Death  he  believes,  and  not  deny 
•  that  he  whom  he  knows  to  have  been  paffiblc,  has  had 
a  Body  like  ours  ;  becaufe  to  deny  a  true  Flefh, 
is  to  deny,  by  a  neceffary  Confequence,  a  corporeal 
PafTion. 

Therefore,  if  lie  receives  the  Chriftian  Faith,  arid 
does  not  Hop  his  Ears  to  the  Dodrrine  of  the  Gofpel- ; 
let  him  confider,  which  Nature  lias  been  pierced  with 
Nails,  and  fixed  on  the  Crofs,  and  viewing  the  Side 
of  the  crucified  open’d  with  the  Launce  of  the  Sol- 
•dier,  let  him  underftand  from  whence  the  Blood  and 
Water  did  run,  that  the  Church  of  God  might  have  a 
Bath  to  wafli  herfclf  in,  and  drink  to  quench  her  Third. 
Let  him  hear  the  bleffed  Apoftle  fay,  that  the  Sandi- 
fication  of  the  Spirit  has  been  made  by  the  Afperfion 
of  the  Blood  of  that  Chrift  let  him  read  with  Atten¬ 
tion,  thefe  other  Words  of  the  firft  of  St.  Peter ,  i. 
Know  that  you  were  Hot  redeemed  with  corruptible 
Things ,  as  Silver  and  Gold ,  from  your  vain  Conven¬ 
tion,  received  by  Tradition  ( that  is  to  fay  from  Idolatry ) 
but  with  the  precious  Blood  of  Chrift,  as  of  a  Lamb  with - 
out  Blemifh,  and  without  Spot.  Let  him  not  refill: 
the  Teftimony  of  the  bleffed  John,  who  fays,  1  Johh, 
ii.  The  Blood  of  Jefus ,  Son  of  God,  cleanfes  us  from  dll 
Sin.  And  in  another  Place,  the  Vidtim  which  triumphs 
over  the  World  is  our  Faith,  and  who  is  he  that  -tri¬ 
umphs  over  the  World,  but  lie  who  believes  that 
Jefus  Chrift  is  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  Jefus  Chrift  who  is 
come  by  Water  and  by  Blood,  and  not  by  Water  a- 
lone,  but  by  Blood  and  by  Water  5  aqd  the  Spirit 
te  Hi  ties  that  Christ  is  the  Truth  *  becaufe  Three  in  Hea¬ 
ven  bear  witnefs  to  him,  the  Spirit,  the  Blood,  and 
the  Water:  And  thefe  Three  are  but  One ;  that's  to 
fay,  the  Spirit  of  Sandification,  the  Blood  of  Re¬ 
demption,  and  the  Water  of  Baptifm  *  three  Things 
which  are  but  one,  and  which  remain  undivided,  with* 
out  being  feparated  from  one  another,  becaufe  the 
Catholick  Church  lives  and  incrcafes  by  Faith,  which 
is  the  Caufe  why  we  neither  believe  a  Divinity  without 
a  true  Humanity  in  Christ,  nor  an  Humanity  without 
a  true  Divinity. 

But  when  Eutyches  anfwered,  when  you  examin’d 
Mm,  I  confefs  two  Natures  in  our  Lord,  before  the  A- 
dunation  or  Union,  I  am  furprifccl  that  fo  abfurd,  and 
fo  perverfe  a  Confefiion,  has  been  objected  againft  by 
none  of  the  Judges,  and  that  aDifcourfc  fo  filly,  and 
ib  blafphemous,  has  been  left  to  pafs,  as  if  nothing 
had  been  heard  which  could  offend  the  Ears.  For 
there  is  as  much  Impiety  to  fay,  that  before  the  Union 
there  were  two  Natures  in  Jefus  Christ  as  there  is 
Wickcdnefs  to  maintain,  that  after  the  Union  there  is 
but  one.  And  that  Eutyches  may  not  imagine,  that 
this  Manner  of  fpcaking  is  either  right  or  tolera¬ 
ble,  becaufe  neither  of  you  lias  refuted  it,  wc  advife 
your  Diledion,  beloved  Brother,  to  take  Care,  if  by 
God’s  Mercy  this  Affair  takes  a  Turn  to  the  Satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Church,  that  the  Spot  of  this  bad  Sen¬ 
timent,  advanced  by  that  Man,  ns  imprudent  as  he  is 
ignorant,  be  blotted  thro’  your  Care  and  Diligence. 
For  (as  we  have  learn’d  by  the  Synod’s  Ads)  lie  had 
very  well  begun  to  quit  his  bad  Opinions,  when  being 
preffed  by  your  Judgment,  he  begun  to  fay  what  he 
hud  not  faid  before,  and  to  acquiefee  to  the  Faith  he 
was  far  off-,  but  as  he  would  not  fubicribe  to  tho 


acknowledge  our  Nature  m  the  Son  of  God,  cither  by  Anathema  of  his  impious  Dogma,  your  Paternity  dif- 
nu:  Mottality  to  which  his  Flefh  has  been  fubjed,  or  covered  that  he  remained  Hill  in  his  Perfidy,  and  de¬ 
fy  .the  Glory  of  his  Refurrcdion,  without  being  ferv’d  to  be  condemned. 

ftllillll  of'  thic  *1  m  I  1  f  1 1  I*  «  I*  I. ..  %  r 


of  this  Sentence  of  the  Apoftle  and  Evan  gel  ill 
kt,  John,  IVhocver  confejfcs  that  Jefus  Christ  is  tome  with 
a  true  Fiejh ,  is  of  God  \  and  whoever  divides  Jefus 


ferv’d  to  be  condemned. 

However,  if  at  prefen t  he  repents  fincerely  of 
what:  lie  has  done,  if  lie  acknowledges  with  how 
much  Reafon  the  epifcopal  Authority  lias  been  cx- 

“  Q~  cited 
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,  r  TYuth  •  whv  would  he  not  fubmit  vantages  he  had  received  from  God,  and  that  U  • 

IS0  to  ifLthority  of  tie  evangelical  Doftrine,  loft t  the :  Gif  t  of  Immortality^he  was  under  a  Sa£ 
^  Matthew,  who  fays,  the  Book  of  the  Genealogy  of  Death. 

°f  7t he  not  lZ  the  apollolical  Predication  of  St 
p°  who  writing  to  th e  Romans,  begins  thus  :  Paul 

rated  unto  the  GoMt  ojyo  t  ,  'em- 


—  r- 

-  #  ^ mv4VL  vjA  an  adnroki 

Council,  God,  who  is  immutable,  and  '  -  ao  e 

tMI  .  ..  _  .3 _ * _ h  r  \  -  -r-x 


rated  tin  proihcts  in  the  Holy  Scriptures)  concern-  - -  - ,  --  -  — . . , 

ing  hts  Son  Jeft,5f_fv^irr  tn  thp  Fle/Ij  ?  Whv  would  complifh  the  firft  Refolution  of  his  Mercy,  by  a  hi  i 

den  Myftery  ;  that  Man,  whom  the  Devil  had  L 
ed  to  Sin  by  his  Artifices,  fhould 
wanting  to  five  him. 


%  Seed  of  David  according  to  the  Ff  f  Why  would 
ff*  ,  rnnfult  with  Attention  and  Care,  the  Wri- 
¥  f  the  Prophets,  and  he  lmd  found  the  Promife 
rof  made  5 !  &,  faying,  Genef  xxii  And  in 

f  a  it  Lt  doubt  of  him,  Who  was  to  be  that 
he  had  followed  the  Apoftle  who  fpeaks  thus  : 

God  does  not  fay  Seeds,  as  if  there  were  feveraf ,  but 
i  QwA  a?  fneakina  of  one  alone,  which  is  Chrilt. 

He1  had  inwardly  conceived  what  Ifaiah  fays,  Chap.  vn. 

li  S  e.1,,1;  which  r,6nifo,  God  .id. 

He  had  read  thefeWords  of  die  fame  Prophet,  Chap.  i* .. 
tt  tn  a  Child  is  horn ,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given,  and 
thp  Covernmcnt  (hall  be  upon  his  Shoulder:  And  his 
Name  Jhall  be  called  Wonderful  Counfellor  *to**b9 
God  the  Ever  lofting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

He  would  not  abandon  himfelf  to  fay,  without  Rea- 
fnn  that  the  "Word  has  been  in  fuch  a  Manner  made 

Flefh  that  Chrift  being  come  from  the  Womb  of  the 

La  rue  Form  of  Man,  but  had  not  the 

Truth’of  the  maternal  Body  •,  becaufe  the  Angel  fent 
1  Man  fays  to  her  ■,  The  Holy  GhoSt  /hall  come  upon 

£  ’•  therefore  Hfi  that  holy  thing  which  Jhall  be  born 

1 (  thee,  A  be  lolled  the  Son  of  God.  As  if  becaufe 

,-ifinn  the  Flefh  of  the  Infant  conceived  was  not  the 
Nature  of  the  Mother  conceiving  :  But  that  Genera¬ 
tion  fingularly  marvellous,  and  marvelloufiy  Angular, 
muft  not  be  underflood  fo  that  by  the  Novelty  of  the 
Creation,  the  Truth  of  the  Nature  be  deftroyed. 
For  the  Holy  Ghoft  has  given  the  Fecundity  to  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Truth  of  the  Body  of  Jefus  ChrtSt  has 
been  taken  from  the  Body  of  Ins  Mother.  And  the 
fupreme  Wifdom  building  to  himfelf  a  Houft,  The 
Word  was  made  Fiefs  and  dwelt  among  us  -,  that  is  to 
fav  in  the  Flefh  he  has  taken  from  Man,  and  which 
was  animated  with  a  rational  Soul.  Therefore  each 
Nature  preferving  its  Property,  and  uniting  m  one 
Petfon  a  low  Condition  lias  been  taken  for  Majefly, 
Infirmity  for  Power,  Mortality  for  Eternity  :  And  to 
mv  the  Debt  of  Men,  the  inviolable  Nature  has  united 
hcTclf  to  a  pafliblc  Nature,  that  our  Remedy  being 
proportioned  to  our  Malady,  the  only  Mediator  be¬ 
tween  God  and  Men,  Jefus  ChnSl  a  Man,  could  die 

as  Man,  and  not  die  as  God. 

Therefore  the  true  God  is  born  with  the  perfect 

Nature  of  a  true  Man,  polMing  all  that’s  his  own, 

and  all  that’s  ours.  I  call  ours  the  natural  Ad  van- 


nary 


n°t  perifb  8  God 
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Therefore,  the  Son  of  God  enters  ,this  fu^u 
World,  defending  from  the  celeftial  Throne,  Witho 

departing  from  the  Glory  of  his  Father,  and  being  be 

gotten  by  a  new  Birrh,  and  of  a  new  Order.  The 
is  a  new  Order,  becaufe  he  being  invifibie  in  his  Na¬ 
ture,  he  lias  rendered  himfelf  vifible  to  ours.  The 
incomprehenfible  would  be  comprifed ;  he  who  was 
before  all  Times,  would  begin  to  Jive  in  Time 
The  Lord  of  this  vaft  Univerfe  has  took  the  Form  of  a 
Slave  i  veiling  the  Immenfity  of  his  Majefty,  under 
the  Cloud  of  a  Body.  The  Impafiible  has  made  him¬ 
felf  capable  to  fuffer,  and  the  Immortal  would  be  fub- 
jedl  to  Death.  There  is  a  new  Nativity,  becaufe  the 
inviolable  Virginity  of  Mary ,  having  not  the  lead  Mo¬ 
tion  of  Concupifcence,  has  fuvnifhed  the  Matter  where¬ 
of  that  Body  was  formed.  The  Nature,  then,  has 
been  taken  from  the  Mother  of  the  Lord,  and  not  the 
Sin  *,  and  from  that  the  Nativity  of  Jefus  Cbrifi  con- 
ceived  in  the  Womb  of  the  Virgin,  is  miraculous,  it 
muft  not  be  concluded,  that  the  Nature  is  different. 
For  he  who  is  true  God,  is  alfo  true  Man  ;  and  there 
is  no  Falfhood  in  that  Union,  where  the  Mcannefs  of 
Man  is  found  united  with  the  Sublimity  of  the 
Divinity  *  and  whereas  God  is  not  changed  by  the  Hu¬ 
miliation  his  Mercy  has  reduced  him  to,  Man  is  not 
confumed  by  the  Dignity  to  which  he  is  rais’d  ;  one 
Nature  ads  with  a  reciprocal  Communication  of  its 
Properties  to  die  other.  The  Word  co-operating 
what  is  of  the  Word,  and  the  Fleili  exerci/ingwhat  is 
of  t he  Flefh.  The  one  Jhines  with  Miracies,  and  the 
other  is  conquered  by  Miferies.  And  as  the  Word 
has  not  loft  t  le  Quality  of  the  paternal  Glory  •,  thus 
the  Flefii  has  not  quitted  the  Nature  of  the  human 
Race.  For  the  fame  (which  muft  be  often  repeated) 
is  truly  tJie  Son  of  God,  and  truly  the  Son  oi  Man: 
God,  becaufe  the  Word  was  at  the  Beginning,  and 
the  Word  was  in  God,  and  God  was  the  Word ; 
Man,  becaufe  the  Word  has  made  himfelf  Flefii,  and 
lias  inhabited  within  us :  God,  becaufe  all  Things 
iiave  been  made  by  him,  and  nothing  has  been  made 
without  him  :  Man,  becaufe  he  has  been  form  dot  a 

Woman,  and  form’d  under  the  Law. 

The  Nativity  of  the  FJcJh,  is  the  Manifestation  ol 

the  human  Nature  ;  and  the  Delivery  of  a  A  irgm,  is 
the  Proof  of  the  divine  Power.  The  Infancy  oi  me 
little  one,  is. /hewn  by  the  Humility  of  the  Mangcj , 
and  the  Power  of  the  Almighty,  is  deduce ■  V  . 
Canticles  of  the  Angels.  He  whom  the  imp  • 


;  ;  n  Which  God  created  us  at  the  Beginning,  and  Can  ticks  of  the  Angels. 

Uch  Chrilt  is  come  to  repair-,  for  what  the  clcccv-  attempted  to  put .to f  f ^'Sfidren  of  Mm : 
iwi  hn«;  flidtlen  into  human  Nature,  and  which  ginning  of  his  Life  to  the  oti  ,  fo  muCh 


,n<r  Devil  lias  Hidden  into  human  Nature,  and  which 
the  deceived  Man  has  received,  lias  not  had  the  lealfc 
Place  in  Chrill  *,  and  we  muft  not  imagine,  tliat  be- 
caufc  he  is  enter’d  into  the  Society  ol  our  Infirmities 
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Sin,  railing  the  I  lutnanity  to  a  higher  Degree,  wall- 

out  dealing  the  Divinity,  bccaulc  that  i  luni-liation. 


ginning  or  ms  laic  io  uic  - fn  much 

But  he  whom  the  Magi  come  to  adore,  m  ntc(j 

Humility,  is  the  Mailer  of  all.  When  he  f 
himfdf  to  the  Baptifm  of  John  lus  I  reeurfo'’ .  1 
lias  alfo  participated  to  our  Sins.  Divinity  (hould  remain  hid  unto  thcjtalofte  ^ 

•  i-  «*  *  <*  * sii,w-  °ime aiSiLs..  »*£  * 

Deceit  of  die  Devil  has  dared  to  f’t|ie 

Mj'Z  invifibie  lias  render’d  himfelf  Vifible  ;  the  Deliirt,  receives  there  as  Go ^ 

come  one  of  the  mortal  Kind  ;  has  been  an  I  iumilia-  to  ficep,  it  is  certainly  a  J™™'";,,  give  to  the 

And  as  the’  I-onn  of  ( lod  has  not  took  olF  the  Form  the  Th.rll  lor  ever,  to  walk  oil  the the 

of  Man,  I  ike  wile  the  bo  nn  of  God  has  not  took  oil 
the  Form  of  Slave.  The  Devil  glorified  himfcll,  that 
Man,  deceived  by  his  Fraud,  was  deprived  ol  the  Ad- 


Worn 
the 


to  appeale  the  Rage  of  Winds,  by 

Tcmpcll,  is  certainly  a  divine  I  h'nB-  aJ  jt  is 

I  may  pais  by  icvcral  other  Ihings  \  jjot 
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ot  the  Property  of  one  and  the  fame  Nature,  to 
mourn  a  Friend  deceafed,  by  a  Motive  of  Tendernefs 
and  Affeftion,  and  to  raife  him  from  the  Dead  by  the 
foie  Command  of  his  Word;  to  be  crucified,  and  to 
change  the  Day  into  Night,  and  to  throw  all  the  Ele¬ 
ments  into  Confufion  ;  to  be-  nailed,  and  open  the 
Gates  of  Heaven  to  a  Thief :  Likewife,  it  is  not  a 
third  Nature,  who  fays,  I  and  my  Father  are  one ,  and 
wy  Father  is  greater  than  me. 

Though  in  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord,  God  and 
Man  there  ft  but  one  Perfon,  notwithftanding,  he 
is  both  equal  and  inferior  to  his  Father  ;  from 
us  he  holds  his  Humanity,  which  renders  him  lefs 
than  Ids  Father  ;  from  the  Father  he  holds  the 
Divinity,  which  renders  him  equal  to  him,  becaufe 
of  the  Unity  of  the  Perfon,  which  muft  be  under¬ 
wood  in  his  double  Nature.  It  is  faid  that  the  Son  of 
Man  is  defcended  from  Heaven,  when  the  Son  of 
God  has  took  his  Flefh  from  the  Virgin,  from  whom 
he  is  born  ;  and  again,  that  the  Son  of  God  ha*  been 
•crucified  and  buried  ;  tho’  he  has  not  differed  thole 
Things  in  his  Divinity,  whereby  he  is  conl’ubftantial 
and  coeternal  with  his  Father,  but  in  the  Weaknefs  of 
the  human  Nature  ;  whence  we  all  confefs  in  the  Sym¬ 
bol,  that  the  only  Son  of  God  has  been  crucified  and 
buried,  according  to  what  the  Apoftle  fays,  i  Cor.  ii. 
Jf  they  had  known  it ,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the 
Lord  of  Glory.  When  that  fame  God,  our  Lord  and  Sa¬ 
viour,  inftrudted  his  Apoftles  in  the  Faith,  in  afking 
them,  whom  Men  faid  the  Son  of  Man  was  ?  His 
Difciples  declar’d  to  him  the  various  Opinions  Men 
had  of  him.  But  you,  continued  he,  whom  fay  you 
that  I  am,  who  am  the  Son  of  Man,  and  whom  you 
fee  in  the  Form  of  a  Slave,  and  covered  with  human 
Flelh  ?  Then  the  bleffed  Peter ,  being  divinely  infpir’d, 
made  that  Confefiion,  fo  glorious  to  both  Natures, 
Thou  art  Cbrift  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  After  this, 
it  was  not  without  Reafon,  the  Lord  pronounced  chat 
he  was  bleffed  ;  and  that  he  extracted  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  fundamental  Stone,  the  Solidity  of  his  Name, 
and  of  his  Virtue  ;  he,  who  by  the  Revelation  of  the 
Father,  had  confess’d  that  the  fame  Perfon  was  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Chrift  ;  becaufe  the  Confefiion  of  the 
one,  could  not  be  ufeful  to  Salvation,  unlefs  the  Con- 
feffion  of  the  other  was  joined  to  it ;  and  that  there 
was  an  equal  Peril  for  the  Faith,  to  believe  that  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift  was  God  only,  or  to  believe  that  he 
was  Man  only. 

But  after  the  Refurredtion  of  the  Lord,  who  has 
been  of  a  true  Body,  for  he  is  not  rifen  another, 
than  he  who  had  been  crucified  and  buried  ;  what  elfe 
has  he  done,  during  the  forty  Days  he  remained  upon 
Earth,  than  to  diliipatc,  by  his  Apparitions,  all  the 
Clouds  which  could  darken  our  Faith.  Therefore  he 
lift'd  to  fpcak  with  his  Difciples,  to  dwell,  and  eat 
with  them  ;  and  to  fuffer  that  thole  who  doubted, 
Ihould  feci  him,  with  Ionic  Curiofity :  He  entered, 
while  the  Doors  were  lhut,  the  Places  where  his  Apo- 
ft'les  were  affcmblcd,  and  would  give  them  the  Holy 
Ghoft  by  breathing  on  them.  Fie  enlightened  their 
Mind  with  a  ccleftial  Light,  to  make  them  undcrfland 
the  (acred  Scripture ;  but,  at  the  fame  Time,  he 
would  fhew  them  the  Cicatrices  of  the  Nails,  and  all  the 
Marks  of  the  Pafiion  lie  had  lately  fullered,  faying  to 
them,  fee  my  Feet  and  my  Hands,  it  is  myfelf ; 
feel  and  fee  that  a  Spirit  has  neither  Flefh  nor  Bones, 
as  you  fee  me  have  ;  to  teach  them  thereby,  that  the 
Properties  of  the  divine,  and  of  the  human  Nature, 
remained  in  him  without  Divifion  ;  and  that  wc 
Ihould  know  that  the  Word  is  not  what  the  Flefh 
but  that  the  Son  of  God  is  together,  Flefh,  and 
the  Word. 

But  Eutychcs  (hews  blit  too  well,  chat  he  conceives 
nothing  of  that  My  fiery  of  the  Faith,  in  refilling  to 


Chrift  is  not  of  Go  d^  but  is  the  Anti  chrift'.  And  what 
is  to  divide  Jefus ,  but  to  feparate  him  from  the  human 
Nature  ;  and  to  dcflroy  by  chimerical  and  imprudent 
Inventions,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Faith,  whereby  we 
are  faved  ?  But  he  who -is  blind  on  the  Nature. of 
Chrift’s  Body,  muff  alfo,  thro*  the  fame  Bliridnefs, 
advance  fome  Follies  on  his  PafTion.  For  if  he  does 
not  believe  that- the  Grofs  of  the  Lord  is  falfe,  if  he 
does  not  doubt  that  the  SuppJice  he  ’has  fuffered  for 
our  Salvation  is  true  ;  he  muft  acknowledge  a  true 
Body  in  him,  whofe  Death  he  believes,  and  not  deny 
-  that  lie  whom  he  knows  to  have  been  pafiiblc,  has  had 
a  Body  like  ours  ;  becaufe  to  deny  a  true  Flefh, 
is  to  deny,  by  a  neceffary  Confequence,  a  corporeal 
Pafiion. 

Therefore,  if  he  receives  die  Chriftian  Faith,  arid 
does  not  flop  his  Ears  to  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Golpel ; 
let  him  confider,  which  Nature  has  been  pierced  with 
Nails,  and  fixed  on  the  Crols,  and  viewing  the  Side 
of  the  crucified  open’d  with  the  Launce  of  the  Sol- 
.  dier,  let  him  underftand  from  whence  the  Blood  and 
Water  did  run,  that  the  Church  of  God  might  have  a 
Bath  to  wadi  herfdf  in,  and  drink  to  quench  herThirft. 
Let  him  hear  the  bleffed  Apoftle  fay,  that  the  Sancti¬ 
fication  of  the  Spirit  has  been  made  by  the  Afperfion 
of  the  Blood  of  that  Chrift  ;  let  him  read  with  Atten¬ 
tion,  thefe  other  Words  of  the  firft  of  St.  Peter ,  i. 
Know  that  you  were  Hot  redeemed  with  corruptible 
Things ,  as  Silver  and  Gold ,  from  your  vain  Cornier  fa - 
tion,  received  by  Tradition  '  ( that  is  to  fay  from  Idolatry ) 
but  with  the  precious  Blood  of  Chrift ,  as  of  a  Lamb  with - 
.  out  Blemifh,  and  without  Spot.  Let  him  not  refill 
the  Teftimony  of  the  bleffed  John ,  who  fays,  i  Johf?, 
ii.  The- Blood  of  Jefus ,  Son  of  God,  cleahfes  us  from  all 
Sin.  -And  in  another  Place,  the  Victim  which  triumphs 
over  the  World  is  our  Faith,  and  who  is  he  that  •tri¬ 
umphs  over  the  World,  but  he  who  believes  that 
Jefus  Chrift  is  the  Sorvof  God.  It  is  Jefus  Chrift  who  is 
come  by  Water  and  by  Blood,  and  not'  by  Water  a- 
lone,  but  by  Blood  and  by  Water  ;  aqd  the  Spirit 
teftifies  that  ChriSi  is  the  Truth ;  becaufe  Three  in. Hea¬ 
ven  bear  witnefs  to  him,  the  Spirit,  the  Blood,  and 
the  Water:  And  thefe  Three  are  but  One;  that's  fo 
fay,  the  Spirit  of  Sandtification,  the  Blood  of  Re¬ 
demption,  and  the  Water  ofBaptifm  ;  three  Things 
which  arc  but  one,  and  which  remain  undivided,  with* 
out  being  feparated  from  one  another,  becaufe  the 
Catholick  Church  lives  and  increafcs  by  Faith,  which 
is  the  Caufe  why  we  neither  believe  a  Divinity  without 
a  true  Humanity  in  Chrift,  nor  an  Humanity  without 
a  true  Divinity. 

But  when  Eutychcs  anfwered,  when  you  examin’d 
him,  I  confefs  two  Natures  in  our  Lord,  before  the  A- 
duration  or  Union ,  I  am  furprifed  that  fo  abfurd,  and 
fo  perverfe  a  Confefiion,  has  been  objedted  againft  by 
none  of  the  Judges,  and  that  a  Difcourfc  fo  filly,  and 
fo  blafphemous,  lias  been  left  to  pafs,  as  if  nothing 
had  been  heard  which  could  offend  die  Ears,  For 
there  is  as  much  Impiety  to  fay,  that  before  the  Union 
there  were  two  Natures  \\\  Jefus  Chrift  %  as  there  is 
Wickcdncfs  to  maintain,  that  after  the  Union  there  is 
but  one.  And  that  Eutychcs  may  not  imagine,  that 
this  Manner  of  fpeaking  is  either  right  or  tolera¬ 
ble,  becaufe  neither  of  you  has  refuted  it,  wc  ad  vile 
your  Diledtion,  beloved  Brother,  to  take  Care,  if  by 
God’s  Mercy  this  Affair  takes  a  Turn  to  the  Satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Church,  that  the  Spot  of  this  bad  Sen¬ 
timent,  advanced  by  that  Man,  as  imprudent  as  he  is 
ignorant,  be  blotted  thro’  your  Care  and  Diligence. 
For  (as  we  have  Jcarn’d  by  the  Synod’s  Adts)  lie  had* 
very  well  begun  to  quit  his  bad  Opinions,  when  being 
pre (Ted  by  your  Judgment,  he  began  to  fay  what  he 
had  not  (Slid  before,  and  to  acquielce  to  the  Faith  he 
was  far  off ;  but  as  he  would  not  fublcribe  to  the 


acknowledge  our  Nature  in  the  Son  o(  God,  cither  by  Anathema  of  his  impious  Dogma,  your  Paternity  dif- 
the  Mortality  to  which  his  Flefh  has  been  fubjedt,  or  covered  that -lie  remained  Hill  in  his  Perfidy  and  du¬ 
ty  the  Glory  of  his  Rcfurrcdlion,  without  being  **  *  ’  '  ‘ 

ali'aid  of  this  Sentence  of  the  Apoftle  and  Evangelilt 
St.  John,  Whoever  con f dies  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  tome  with 
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ty  . ,  „  Glory  h*s  Rcfurrcdlion,  without  being  ferv’d  to  be  condemned. 

However,  if  at  prefent  he  repents  fincerely  of 
_  _  what  he  has  done,  1  if  he  acknowledges  with  how 

u  true  viejh ,  is  of  God  \  ami  whoever  divides  Jefus  ’much  Reafon  the  cpi  fcopal  Authority  lias  been  ox- 
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cited  agAinft  hihi j  and  if  to  give  an  entire  Sat  is  faction, 
he  renounces,  and  condemns  openly,  and  by  his  Sub- 
million,  the  bad  Opinions  he  has  maintain’d,  the 
Manfuetude,  and  Companion  lie  is  to  be  treated  with, 
after  his  Corre<5lion,  will  not  be  blamcable.  For  our 
Lord,  who  is  the  true  and  good  Paftor,  who  came  to 
give  his  Life  for  his  Sheep,  to  lave  the  Souls,  and 
not  to  lofe  them*  wills  we  fhould  imitate  his  Manfue¬ 
tude  ;  and  that  as  Jufticc  ought  to  punifh  obftinate 
Sinners*  Mercy  fhould  not  rejedl  thofe  who  renounce 
their  Sins.  For  true  Faith  is  never  advantageoufly 
defended*  but  when  the  falfe  Opinion  oppofed  to  it 
is  condemned  by  his  own  Fartifans.  Therefore  to  ter¬ 
minate  all  this  Affair  pioufly  and  faithfully,  we  have 
font  in  our  Place  our  Brothers,  Julian  and  Ren  a  l  us, 
Priefls  of  the  Title  of  St.  Clement,  and  the  Deacon 
Hilary  my  Son,  to  whom  we  have  join’d  Dulcitius 
our  Notary,  of  an  experienced  Fidelity  hoping  that 
the  Grace  of  God  will  not  fail  on  that  Occafion,  and 
that  it  will  move  the  Heart  of  him  who  has  advanced 
thefe  Errors  that  renouncing  them  he  may  be  faved. 
God  keep  you  in  Health,  dearly  beloved  Brother. 

Given  in  the  Ides  of  June,  under  the  Con fu late  of 
yjhfrius  and  Protogenes. 

Pope  Leo  wrote  feveral  other  Epi files  to  Pulcheria, 
on  the  Occafion  of  the  Council  which  was  convoked, 
to  recommend  his  Legates  to  her  •,  to  Julian  Bifhop 
of  Coos ,  a  very  eloquent  Prelate,  and  very  zealous  for 
the  Defence  of  the  Faith ;  to  Fa  lift  us,  and  to  Marcian , 
Abbots  of  Conftantinople,  and  to  the  Fathers  affembled 
at  Ephefus .  In  this  laft,  he  fays  at  the  Beginning, 

*  That  the  religious  Faith  of  the  mod:  clement  Prince, 
c  knowing  that  his  Glory  was  interefted,  that  in  the 
e  Catholick  Church  no  Seed  of  Error  fhould  pallulate, 

‘  had  had  that  Deference  for  the  divine  Inftitution,  to 

*  join  the  Authority  of  the  Apoftolical  Sec,  to  make 
4  the  Effeft  of  his  holy  Difpofition  fucceed :  As  if  he 
c  had  wifhed  that  Sc.  Peter  himfelf  had  declared,  what 
4  has  been  prized  in  his  Confeflion,  thereby,  in  few 
c  Words,  the  Prince  of  the  Apoflles,  had  explained 

*  the  Plenitude  of  his  Faith,  faying,  Thou  art  Christ 
1  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  That  if  Eutyches  had  un- 

*  derftood  and  believed  that  Truth,  he  had  not  de- 
c  viated  from  the  true  Way  of  the  Faith ;  and  that 

. c  fince  the  molt  Chriftian  Emperors  wanted,  that  an 
c  Epifcopal  CounciJ  fhould  be  affembled,  he  did  fend 
6  his  Legates  to  it  to  alfift  in  his  Place,  in  the  Af- 
‘  lembly  of  their  Fraternity  ;  and  to  eftablifh,  with 
c  an  unanimous  Confent,  the  Things  which  fhould  be 
*■  judged  agreeable  to  God.’ 

Eutyches,  on  his  Side,  wrote  to  feveral  of  the  molt 
confidcrablc  Bilhops  ol  the  Welt,  among  whom  Peter 
Chryfologus,  who  govern’d  then  the  Church  oi  Ra¬ 
venna,  made  him  a  marvellous  Anfwer. 

The  Council  which  had  been  convoked  for  the  Firft 
Day  o S  AuguSl,  began  the  Tenth  ;  all  that  was  tran- 
iatflcd  in  it  is  clearly  and  impartially  related  in  my 
Treat iie  of  the  Councils. 

In  this  Brigandage  of  Ephefus,  Eutyches  was  ab- 
folved,  and  his  ITcrefy  approved  •,  Flavian  Bifhop  of 
Conftantinople  was  murthcr’d,  even  by  Diofcorus  him- 
fclf  (if  we  believe  Evagrius)  tho*  Marcellinus  in  his 
Chronicle,  and  the  Manulcript  of  the  Vatican,  fay, 
that  Diofcorus  fent  him  into  Exile,  in  the  City  of  E- 
pepa  in  Lydia,  whic  h  Ptolonucus  calls  IJypcpa,  and  that 
he  died  there  of  the  Wounds  lie  had  received  in  E- 
f  he  fits ,  and  of  the  Fatigues  lie  endured  in  the  Place 
of  his  Banifhment.  Diofcorus  tlepofed  likewife  Ibas 
of  F.deffa,  and  'Theodor cl  of  Cyr  ;  or  rather,  he  tie- 
dared  the  lall  tlepofed  by  the  lirlt  Council  of  Ephefus, 
as  Parti  fan  of*  Neftorius,  in  whole  Favour  he  had  wrote 
again  ft  the  Articles  of  St.  Cyril. 

AlVoon  an  Theodore t  heard  of  the  Sentence  given 
him,  he  appeal’ll  to  the  Pope,  and  wrote  to  the  Pa¬ 
trice  yhuilolius ,  to  ddirc  him  to  obtain  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  Leave,  to  go  into  the  Well  to  be  judged  by 
the  molt  holy  Bilhops  and  moll  beloved  of  God,  of 
thole  Places-,  or  it  he  would  not  grant  him  that  Li¬ 
berty,  that  Jic  may  be  permitted  to  coniine  him fdf 


in  his  Monaftery,  which  was  a  hundred  -  i  . 

Miles  diftant  from  Cyr.  Theodofius  rcfuiLn^ 
two  Things,  condemned  his  Writings  to  1  ^ 

with  thole  of  Porphyrins*  and  of  Neft0riu<  ^  ^Umh 
firmed  the  Council  of  Ephefus  as  CEeumc’  *7  COn' 
creeing  very  great  Punifliments  againfl  thnkt  dc* 
fufed  to  l'ubmit  themfelves  to  it.  The  Em  ^  Wl0Fc* 
thus,  not  with  any  Defign  to  eftablilh  tK^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  thinking  to  defend  the 
which  he  had  not  Light  enough  to  difeern  b  •  ^ 

tirely  under  the  Government  of  CbryfopbiL  T* nCn' 
te£lor  and  Partifan  of  Eutyches,  who  abufed 
Intentions,  and  made  ufe  of  him,  as  of  an  j  i°0cl 
ment,  to  gratify  his  private  Piques  and  Pattons .  ^ 
withftanding  which,  Theodofius  was  inexcufable  ’  f°l~ 
he  was  obliged  to  govern  by  himfelf  or  w 
faithful  Minifters,  and  capable  to  fupnlv  hi,  e 
for  if  he  had  been  pleafed  to  take  the  Pams 
to  examine  this  grand  Affair,  he  had  eafijy  difcov  I 
the  Paflion  which  prompted  Diofcorus  and  his 
fans  to  aft  againll  thofe  good  Bilhops  they  accuf  S' 
Complaints  have  always  been  made  again!!  this  \U 
-  nefs  in  Princes ;  fince  it  is  very  rare  to  find  am, 
pable  to  fuftain  the  Weight  of  their  Dignity,  qjj 
fore  Theodore  t  was  forced  to  content  himfelf  by  fT 
ing  Hypatius  and  Abramius ,  rural  Deans  of  hisDioccfe* 
and  Alypius  Abbot  of  Cyr,  to  Leo  with  a  Letter  \'\ 
which  he  tells  him,  c  That  he  expe&ed  the  Judgment 
4  of  the  Apoftolical  See  j  and  defired  him  that  he 
4  would  be  pleafed  to  command  him  to  come  to  him 
*  to  give  him  an  Account  of  his  Doctrine,  and  of 
4  his  Writings,  and  not  to  defpife  his  unhappy  old 
4  Age,  which,  after  fo  many  Toils  and  Fatigues,  had 
6  been  fo  cruelly  treated ;  and  above  all,  that  he 
4  would  inform  him,  if  he  muft  acquiefcc  to  his  De- 
4  pofttion,  or  not-,  protefting,  that  if  he  commands 
4  him  to  abide  by  t  le  Things  which  have  been  al- 
4  ready  judged,  he  would  do  it  5  and  never  more  im- 
4  portune  any  Body,  but  wait  the  inflexible  Judgment 
4  of  God ;  minding  neither  Glory  nor  Honour:  But 
4  being  moved  at  the  Scandal,  which  caufcd  in  the 
4  Church  the  unjuft  Proceeding  of  die  Bi/hops  a/Tem- 
4  bled  at  Ephefus,  which  could  give  Room  to  the 
4  Ignorant,  who  were  not  inform’d  of  die  Truth,  to 
c  fufped  him  of  Herefy.  ’ 

Theodoret  fpeaks  in  the  fame  Manner,  in  his  Letter 
to  the  Prieft  Renat  us,  who  had  been  Legate  at  the 
falfe  Council  of  Ephefus.  The  Pope,  as  the  Commif- 
faries  of  Marcian  at  the  Council  of  Chdcedon  witnefled 
it,  receiv’d  him  into  his  Communion,  and  judged 
that  he  ought  to  be  re-eftablifhed.  Notwithstanding 
the  Year  following  he  was  ftill  in  Pain ;  but  fome  time 
afterwards,  Theodofius  gave  him  his  Liberty.  All  the 
Pcrfccutions  he  fuller’d  could  not  fo  much  as  fluke 
his  Conftancy ;  or  engage  him  to  feck  the  Favour  ei¬ 
ther  of  Chryfiophius ,  or  of  the  other  Pcrfons  who  were 
in  fomc  Credit  at  Court.  None  but  Spornlius,  Count 
of  the  Pomefticks,  would  efpoufe  his  Defence  ;  be- 
caufe  lie  was  not  afraid  of'  the  Credit  of  the  favou¬ 
rite,  and  knew  the  Parity  of  his  Faith,  though  re¬ 
proached  by  his  Enemies  with  favouring  the  Errors  of 
Neftorius.  Whatever  they  could  do  againll  him,  he 
never  ccafed  of  declaiming  againll  the  unfortunate 
Council,  where  the  Catholick  Faith  had  been  con¬ 
demned  :  And  anfwer’ d  Arianus,  (Epift.  i22y  iw 
who  advifetl  him  to  forbear  jpeaking  fo  openly,  c 
lie  fliould  ftill  more  irritate  the  Emperor:  4  1 JI? 
c  knowing  his  good  Intention,  lie  thank’d  him  or  119 
4  Advice;  but  could  not  receive  it,  becaufe  jhc  u 
4  vine  Apoftlc  commanded  the  contrary:  1* ]At  ™ 

4  him  he  was  afraid  of  nothing;  andftatfu  lu 
being  afilidted  at  the  Milerics  he  Aider  d  in  * 
c  Exile,  he  was  full  of  Joy  j  and  bleilcd  him,  w 
c  bad  render’d  him  worthy  of  fuffering  fomenting 

4  his  Name.  ’  Uranhts  having  received  tlut  An  '  » 

wrote  to  him  again,  and  lent  him  fomc  Alms 
Subfi  Ilcncc  ;  which  he  received  willingly,  as  c°l 
from  his  Friend,  having  refilled  thofl^  wmc  1 
other  Bilhops  had  fent  Jiim »  not  by  Scorn, 
keep  the  Poverty,  which  he  reputed  an  jyrCf 
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Vreafure.  Several  of  his  Brother  Bilhops  had  aban- 
,  5  the  one  becaufe  they  maintained  the  He- 

fv  of  Eutyches ,  and  the  others  becaufe  he  was  out  of 
Favour  at  Court,  with  which  they  were  not  willing 
to  quarrel  for  his  Sake  •,  though  they  condemned  in 
their  Heart  the  Perfecution  he  fuffer ’d  for  the  Defence 
0f  the  Church.  Such  was  a  Prelate  call’d  Romulus , 
to  whom  he  writes  a  Letter  full'  of  Friendfhip,  to  ex^ 
cufe  the  Timidity  which  hinder’d  him  from  profefling 
openly  the  orthodox  DoCtrine,  though  he  did  it  in 
fecret.  Certainly  the  Fear  of  a  fecular  Power,  in  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Religion,  is  not  pardonable  to  a  true  Chriftian, 
who  ought  to  confefs  Jefus  Grift  before  Man,  if  he 
wants  that  Chrift  ihould  confefs  him  before  his  Fa¬ 
ther.  But  it  is  abominable  in  Bilhops,  who  are 
oblig’d  to  be  an  Example  of  Courage  and  Intrepidity 
to  their  Flock,  and  who  by  adling  otherwife  are 
Wolves,  and  not  true  Pallors. 

The  Legate  Hilary  having  informed  Pope  Leo  of 
the  Condemnation  of  Flavian ,  and  of  the  other  Or¬ 
thodox  Bilhops  s  to  remedy  to  all  thofe  Diforders,  he 
aifembled  a  Synod  at  Rome  of  the  Bilhops  of  the  Well, 
where  he  annulled  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  Con- 
ciliabuluin  of  Ephefus.  Hilary  took  care  to  inform 
Pulcberia  of  it,  defiring  her  at  the  fame  Time,  to 
continue  to  defend  the  Faith,  always  with  the  fame 
Courage  and  Intrepidity.  Leo  wrote  to  her  likewife, 
in  the  Name  of  the  Synod,  and  to  Theodofius ,  to  in¬ 
treat  him,  in  the  Name  of  all  the  occidental  Churches, 
to  fuffer,  that  Things  Ihould  remain  in  the  fame  Con¬ 
dition,  they  were  before  the  Council  held  at  Ephefus , 
till  another  greater,  compofed  of  all  the  Bilhops  of 
the  World,  could  be  aifembled  ;  and  to  order  that  it 
Ihould  be  held  in  Italy ,  to  judge  of  the  Oppofition  of 
Iiis  Legates,  and.  of  the  Appeal  Flavian  had  intrulled 
them  with  \  whereby  to  pacify  in  fuch  a  Manner  all 
Things,  and  to  reunite  fo  well  all  Minds,  that  no 
doubt  Ihould  remai'ri  on  the  Faith,  nor  any  Bitternefs 
againlt  the  fraternal  Charity.  Three  Days  afterwards 
the  Synod  addrelfed  two  Letters  to  the  Church  of 
Conftantinople ,  and  to  the  Archimandrites,  which  were 
carried  by  Epiphanius  and  Denis ,  Notaries  of  the  Ro¬ 
wan  Church  5  in  which,  protelling  of  never  admitting 
to  their  Communion,  nor  of  reckoning  among  the 
Bilhops  him  who  might  be  put  in  Flavian's  Place, 
they  condemn  with  Execration  the  Hcrefy  of  Eutyches , 
and  exhort  the  Faithful  to  fuffer  any  Thing  rather  than 
abandon  the  Faith. 

The  Emperor  Valent  inian,  Placidia ,  his  Mother* 
and  the  young  Eudoxia  his  Wife,  happening  to  be  at 
Rome  in  the  Month  of  November ,  for  the  Feall  of  the 
Dedicace  of  St.  Peter's  Church  ;  Leo ,  environed  with 
a  great  Number  of  Bilhops  who  had  aftifted  at  the 
Council,  addrelfed  himfelf  to  them,  and  being  yet  at 
the  Altar,  made  them  with  Tears,  the  Recital  of  what 
had  been  done  at  Ephefus  againlt  the  Faith,  and  againlt 
Flavian ,  becaufe  he  had  appealed  to  the  apoltolical 
See,  and  to  the  Weltern  Bilhops,  imploring  their 
Authority.  To  apply  fome  Remedy  to  thofe  Evils, 
they  all  three  wrote  to  ‘Theodofius  to  defirc  him  to  re¬ 
fer  the  Judgment  of  Flavian  to  a  Council,  and  would 
give  Leave  that  it  ihould  be  aifembled  in  Italy .  Theo- 
doftus  anfwered  them  evciy  one  in  particular ;  de¬ 
claring  that  4  his  foie  Intention  had  been  to  preferve 
4  the  Religion  lie  had  received  from  his  Anccllors  •, 
and  for  that  SubjeCl  having  cauled  a  Council  to  be 
afTcmbled  at  Ephefus ,  the  Queftlon  had  been  exa¬ 
mined  in  Prcfencc  of  the  Bilhops,  with  all  fort  of 
Liberty  ;  that  thofe  had  been  depofed  from  the  Sa- 
cerdocc  who  had  been  thought  deferving  that  Pu- 
nifluncnt,  and  among  others  Flavian ,  as  Author  of 
a  dangerous  Novelty  ♦,  and  that  by  thofe  Means 
Peace  had  been  rcllorcd  to  the  Churches  *,  therefore 
there  was  no  need  of  another  Council.* 

.  h)iofcortis ,  who  hated  mortally  Pope  Leo,  for  hav- 
5>Jg  declared  himfelf  fo  openly  againll  the  I-lerely  of 
Ftfiycbes,  excommunicated  him  at  his  Return  into  his 
iocefeo f  Alexandria,  where  he  aifembled  a  Synod  of 
as  Bilhops  j  but  ten  only  had  part  in  that  facrilcgious 
ndertaking.  For  the  others,  though  infetted  with 


Eidyches's  Herefy,  had  not  the  Temerity  to  fubfefibe 
to  the  Condemnation  of  the  Pope.  Theodoret  wrbtd 
on  thatSubjeCl  (Epift.  125.)  to  John,  Bilhop  of  Gcr- 
manicy. ,  where  he  declares  that  6  he  fears  a  general 
4  Apoflacy  in  the  Eaft,  feeing  that  thole  who  willied 
4 .  (as  they  faid)  for  Things  which  had  palled  at  Ep'he- 
4  fus,  far  from  being  touched  with  Repentance;  added 
4  Injullice  to  Injuflicie ,  and  Impiety  to  Impiety  l 
4  and  that  the  others  had  not  Courage  enough  to  con- 
4  demn  publicity,  the  Evil  they  had  done.’  There¬ 
fore  we  lee  that  the  Kaftern  Church  was  governed  in 
thole  unfortunate  Days,  by  fo  pufillanimous  and  weak 
Bilhops,  that  they  confented  to  the  Evils  they  did  ndt 
approve,  for  Fear  of  difobliging  the  Emperor,  or  ra¬ 
ther  his  Favourite  Chyfophius ,  wild  governed  him; 
and  who  abufed  his  Authority. 

Pulcberia  feeing  the  Faith  attacked  from  ail  Parts, 
and  her  Brother  engaged  by  that  wicked  Minifter,  to 
opprefs  it,  quitted  the  Solitude  where  Jlie  had  rerired, 
and  returned  to  Court  ;  where  Pie  foon  changed,  by 
her  Prefence,  the  Face  of  the  Affairs.  Fbr  Ihe  made 
Theodojius  fo  fenfibJe,  that  Chyfophius  had  abilfed  his  Au¬ 
thority  ;  by  engaging  him  to  protect  Eutyches ,  who  was 
a  detellable  Hereliarch,  againll  Flavian  and  the  other 
Orthodox  Bifhops  5  that  the  Emperor,  touched  with  ari 
extreme  Repentance,  repaired  his  Fault  as  well  as  he 
could.  He  baniflied  Chryfophius  after  he  had  divefled 
him  of  all  his  Dignities,  and  corififeated  liis  Eflatfe. 
Pulcberia  (fays  Nicephorus ,  Lib.  14.  c.  49.  and  Mcir- 
cell.  Chr.)  delivered  him  into  the  Hands  of  Jordan ; 
the  Son  of  a  Man  of  Quality,  whom  he  had  caufed  to. 
be  put  to  Death.  The  divine  Jullice  made  ufe  of 
Jordan  to  rid  the  World  of  a  wicked  Miniller,  who,  to 
gratify  his  particular  Hatred  againll  Flavian ,  had  al- 
moll  ruined  the  Church.  Theodofius ,  not  yet  fatisfied 
with  this  A<5t  of  Jullice,  he  ow’d  to  Heaven  and  to 
his  Subjects,  reprimanded  feverely  Eudoxia  his  Wife; 
who  had  helped  to  deceive  him,  and  reproach’d  her 
with  the  DifgraCe  of  Pulcberia ,  and  her  Intelligence 
with  Paulin ,  in  fuch  bitter  Terms,  that  being  frighted 
at  it.  Pie  alk’d  him,  as  a  Favour,  Leave  to  retire; 
and  to  go  and  vifit  the  holy  Places  of  Jertifdlem.  He 
fent  her  to  the  fame  Place,  where  her  Intrigues  had 
obliged  Pulcberia  to  retire  ;  afterwards;  to  give  a  pub- 
lick  Teflimony  of  the  Honour  he  had  fob  the  Mother 
of  God,  he  changed  a  Synagogue  of  the  Jews  into  it 
Church,  which  he  had  dedicated  in  Her  Honour. 

Martian  having  alcended  the  imperial  Throne;  by 
hi5  Marriage  with  Pulcberia ,  at  Thcodofius's  Death; 
which  happened  foon  after  his  Reformation,  publilhed 
three  Days  after  his  EleClion,  a  very  rigorous  Law  a- 
gainll  the  Clerks  and  Monks,  who  Pioukl  defert  the 
Orthodox  Religion,  to  follow  the  Herefy*  and  the 
abominable  Dogmas  of  Apollinarius ,  and  Eutyches  *, 
fubjedting  them  to  all  the  PuniPimcnts  decreed  by 
his  PrcdecePbrs  againll  the  Hcreticks.  .  He  wrote  al- 
fo,  at  the  fame  Time,  a  Very  rcfpcCUul  Letter  to  Popd 
Leo ,  whereby  4  he  defircs  his  Holincfs  to  alk  for  him 
4  the  Grace  of  governing  well  the  Empire,  and  of 
4  maintaining  the  Chriftian  Religion  :  That  the  Er- 
4  ror  being  aboliPicd  by  the  Synod  which  was  to  bd 
4  celebrated  under  his  Authority,  Peace  rilay  be  rc- 
4  ftored  among  the  Bifhops,  and  thd  Orthodox  Doc- 
4  trine  remain  pure  and  entire.* 

The  new  Emperor,  to  giVc  convincing  Proofs  df 
the  Sincerity  of  his  Intentions,  recalled  llonl  their 
Exile  all  the  Bilhops  who  had  been  depofed  or  bauifli- 
ed  by  the  fa  He  Council  of  Ephcftis,  anc  lent  them  back 
to  their  refpedlive  Diocefc. 

'Hie  Legates  fent  by  Pope  Led  to  Martian,  having 
found  near  him  all  the  Protection  they  could  delire, 
applied  them fel vex,  foon  alter  their  Arrival,  to  cxe- 
cute  their  CommiPion  for  the  Re-wlion  of  the  Orien¬ 
tal  Churches,  and  for  the  Re-cflablilhmcnt  of  the  Bi¬ 
lhops  fallen  into  the  Hfcrcly.  Anatolius,  who  had 
been  newly  eleClcd  Bifhop  of  Conftantinople  to  fuctecd 
Flavian ,  aifembled  by  their  Order,  a  Synod  of  Bill  tops; 
Abbots,  Priefts*  and  Deacons,  where  was  11  rft  read, 
the  Epilllc  of  Pope  Led  to  Flavian.  After  they  had  all 
heard  it,  they  declared  that  it  was  conformable  to  the 
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Do&rine  of  the  holy  Fathers,  and  contained  the  true 
Doftrine  of  the  Faith .  Anatolius  was  the  firft  who 
fubfcribed  to  it,  and  pronounced  Anathema  againft 
Euiyches  and  againft  Nefiorius ;  in  which  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  thofe  who  were  m  the  Afiembly.  After¬ 
wards  it  was  refolved  that  the  fame  Lpiftle  Ihould  be 
fent  to  the  abfent  Bifliops,  who  ihould  be  obliged  to 
fobferibe  to  it.  For  thofe  who  had  compolcd  the 
Conciliabuhnn  of  Epbeftts,  if  they  abjured  their  Firm , 
and  alked  the  Communion  ot  the  Apoilolical  See, 
that  of  their  particular  Churcli  Ihould  be  granted  to 
them,  but  not  that  of  the  univerfal  Church,  relenting 
to  Leo  their  entire  Rc-eftabhflimcnt  in  the  general 
Council  which  was  to  be  held  •,  likewife  the  Depolition 
of  thofe  who  would  refufe  to  fign  the  Conlcffion  of 

Faith  propofed  to  them. 

The  Legates  fent  to  the  Pope  a  Relation  of  what 
had  palfedD at  Conftantinople ;  and  a  Letter  of  Anato¬ 
lius,  which  contain’d  his  Profeffion  of  Faith.  As  foon 
as  he  had  received  it,  he  anfwer’d  it,  ( Epift.  40.)  and 
declared  that  he  had  unfpeakable  Joy  to  fee  him  in 
thofe  orthodox  Sentiments ;  hoping  that  the  Church 
committed  to  his  Care  would  become  foon,  by  tne 
Puritv  of  his  Faith,  without  Spots  and  Wrinkles,  lo- 
wards  the  End  he  obferves  to  him,  ‘That  Dtofeorus 
‘  of  Alexandria ,  Juvenalis  of  JcruJalem ,  and  Ettfta- 
«  chins  of  Berite,  ought  not  to  be  named  in  the  Leie- 
‘  bration  of  the  facred  Myfteries;  it  being  wicked,  and 
‘  very  indecent,  to  mix  among  the  Names  of  the 
‘  holy  Martyrs,  the  Names  of  thofe  who  have  perie- 
‘  cuted  the  Catholicks.  ’  He  recommends  to  him  the 
Clerks  of  Flavian,  that  he  may  receive  them  to  his 
Communion ;  and  exhorts  him  to  take  Care  of  the. 
Church  of  Eufebius  of  Doryha,  who,  at  that  I  line, 
was  at  Rome.  Fie  wrote  the  fame  Day,  which  was 
the  Thirteenth  of  April ,  a  Letter  to  Marctan ,  and  to 
the  Emprefs  Pulcheria ,  to  thank  them  for  the  favour¬ 
able  Reception  they  had  given  to  his  Legates,  for 
the  Re-eftablilhment  of  the  Bilhops  depolcd  by  the 
Hereticks,  and  for  their  Zeal  againft  the  Hercfy  of 

Euiyches ,  and  of  Nejlorius.  _ 

'At  laft  the  CEcumenical  Council,  which  was  to 

caufe  the  entire  Ruin  of  Euiyches  and  of  his  Partifans, 
was  convoked  by  the  Emperor  Martian ,  with  the 
Confent  of  Pope  Leo ,  firft  at  Nice ,  but  afterwards 
transferr’d  to  Chalcedon,  for  Reafons  of  State  :  In  that 
Council  Euiyches  and  his  Partifans,  that’s  to  fiy  thofe 
who  perfifted  obflinatcly  in  their  Error,  were  depofed 
and  anathematifed,  and  moll  of  them  fent  into  Exile 
with  Euiyches,  as  may  be  feen  in  my  Treadle  of  the 

Councils. 

The  Egyptian  Bilhops,  who  had  a  (Tilled  at  the 
Council,  at  their  Return  into  Alexandria,  aftembled 
the  principal  Perfons  of  the  City,  to  proceed  to  the 
Election  of  a  Bifhop  in  the  Place  of  Diofcortts ,  who 
had  been  depofed  and  ban  idled.  There  was  Tome 
Difficulty  at  lirft  to,  make  them  refolvc  on  the  Ordina¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Pallor,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  them,  that 
Diofcorus  being  yet  alive,  it  was  committing  a  fpiritual 
Adultery  to  give  him  a  Succdlbr  ;  but  at  Jail,  fays 
Evagrius,  Lib.  2,  c.  5.  they  agreed  on  the  Pcrfon  of 
Proterius ,  who  was  accordingly  ordained  by  the  Bi- 
fliops.  Soon  after  this  Ordination  the  People  aftem- 
bled  in  a  tumultuous  Manner,  and  caufed  a  great  Se¬ 
dition  ^  the  one  afking  that  Diofcorus  ihould  be  rc- 
flored  to  them,  and  the  others  maintaining  ProUrius ♦, 
and  private  Intcrdh  intervening  with  the  publiek 
Quarrel,  from  Words  they  came  to  Blows,  and  fc- 
vcral  were  kill’d  on  both  Sides.  The  Governor  of 
CI bi'baiclt’s  happening  to  come  at  that  Time  to  Alexan¬ 
dria^  with  Soldiers,  the  Seditious  attack’d  (hem,  and 
having  (breed  them  to  take  Sandiury  in  a  Church, 
they  burnt  them  there  alive.  'File  Lhnperor  being 
inform’d  of  iliolc  Dilbrders,  font  thither  two  Thnu- 
iaiu!  Men,  who  went  from  Confianlinople  to  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  two  Days,  their  Iniblcnec  rekindled  the  Sedi¬ 
tion,  and  this  fecund  was  Hill  more  cruel  than  the  hill. 
The  People  being  in  the  Circus  forced  Elonts  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  City,  to  re  (lore  to  them  the  Diftriburion 
of  the  Corn,  the  Baths,  the  Sped  lades,  and  all  that  had 
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been  taken  from  them,  for  Chaftifement  of  tk’  u 
ny  j  and  that  Magistrate  did  not  (hew  a  little  ■' 
in  appeafing  them  lor  feme  Time.  Notwith£-Uy 
ProUrius  ran  in  Danger  every  Day  of  I0flnK  ;  ■ 

and  was  obliged  to  have  himfelf  guarded  bv  slu-  > 
for  fear  Diofcorus' $  Partifans  fhould  facrifice  p ^ 
their  V engeance.  In  is  a  Thing  almoft  incredihl  ^  1 t0 
a  Bilk  op  fo  difer  edited  by  his  Violences  •  fn*?- 
Schifin,  Herefy,  and  Sacrileges,  not, only  coulcfr^ 
fo  much  Support,  and  .good  Will,  amon^chePc  i 
of  Alexandria  ;  but  that  his  Name  iliouTd  hr  {v»  • 
Veneration  among  feveral  People  in  the  Eatt  1 
honour  him  as  a  Saint,  and  are  ready  to  die 
Defence  of  his  Errors.  *  *  ^ 

The  Emperor  Marcian,  inflead  of  exterm  in. 
thofe  of  Alexandria,  •  attempted  to  bring  them 
Submiffion  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, , .  by  fair  iVIe°  a 
and  for  that  Purpofe,  fent  ta  them  one  of  the  Co^1 
miflaries  who.  had  a  (lifted  at  it,  by  his  Orders,  calki 
John,  a  very  pious  and  very  eloquent  Man  '  He 
judged  him. proper  to  let  .them  know,  dut  nothin* 
new  had  beeen  decreed,  in  that  Council,  but  that  -ill 
-  the  Determinations  had  been  made  according  to  tjle 
Rules  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  the  Sentiments 'of 

Alhanajifis,  ■Pbeophihcs,.  and  Cyril ,  their  Bilhops,  fo 
that  in  condemning  its  Decrees,  they  condemned,  ac 
the  feme 'Time,  their  Pallors  -and  Doctors.  But ’nei¬ 
ther  the  Eloquence  of.that  ’Magiftrate,  nor  Marcioh 
Letter  could  undeceive  thofe,'  whom  the  Partifans  of 
the  Herefy  of  Euiyches ,  had  fo  ftrongly  pre-occupkd, 
that  they  were  no  longer  capable  of  rendering  Obe¬ 
dience  to. die, Truth  eftablifhed  by  the  Council,  nor 
to  the  Will  of  the  Emperor: 

There  was  no  lefs  Trouble  in  Pakfiina,  on  the. 
fame  Subject.  The  Heretick  Monks,  who  had  afiift- 
ed  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ,  returned  to  their  Mo- 
nafteries,  where  they  publifhed,  impudently,  that  the 
Fathers  of  that  Council  had  eftablifhed  the  lierely  of 
Neftorins ,  and  condemned  .  the  true  Faith.  As  thofe 
good  Solitaries  were  ignorant  enough,  they  were  cafily 
perfuaded  by.  thofe  who  had  more  Capacity.  But  as 
they  had,  likewife,  a  .very  great  Zeal  for  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Doilrine,  they  abandoned  them  felves  to  almoft 
incredible  Violences.  Juvenalis  of  Jertfalm ,  attempt¬ 
ed  in  vain  to  undeceive  them  j  they  vexed  him  to  that 
Exccfs,  and  made  hinVfo  often  run  thcRifque  of  his 
Life,  that  he  was  forc’d  at  laft  to  fly  to  Conftantinople , 
near  the  Emperor.  Their  Impiety  went  farther-,  for 
Eafter-Day,  they  had  the  Temerity  to  ordain  the 
Monk  Pheodofms ,  Chief  of  the  Fattion  of  the  Here- 
ticks,  Biihop  of  Jerufalem  5  who,  to  fignafec  his  new 
Dignity,  lie  had  acquired  by  all  the  Crimes  die  hirious 
Zeal  of  an  Heretick  is  capable  of,  burnt  Houfcs, 
caufed  feveral  Perfons  of  Piety  to  be  put  to  Death, 
and  opened  the  Prifons  to  a  great  Number  of  Crimi¬ 
nals  who  deferv’d  Deatli  ;  had  the  Gates  of  the  City 
fliut,  and  L, cave  granted  to  the  greateft  Ruffians  to  do 
what  they  would :  So  that  under  the  Name  ol  Biihop, 
he  exercifed  all  the  Violences  of  a  Tyrant  ;  and  as  he 
could  not  procure  the  Deatli  of  Juvenalis,  hcdiichavg  d 
his  Rage  on  Servian  of  Scylhopolis,  and  on  feveral  0- 
ther  Pricfts,  to  whom  he  procured  the  Crown  0 

Martyrdom.  Pith  ana  fins.  Deacon  of  J^'Nay}}iy 

proaching  him  publicity  in  the  Church,  of  jus  Ciue- 
ties  againft  the  Flock  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  and  its >  {tu 
Pallor,  was  carried  oft'  by  his  Satellites,  and  whippy 
to  Death:  He  had  his  Body  dragg’d  thro  the U  y> 
and  by  a  Cruelty  which  had  been  abhorr  u, ,  evu  y 
the  moll  barbarous  Nations,  commanded  it  llioui 
given  to  the  Dogs,  who  devour’d  it.  i 
iiis  b  ury  over  all  the  Churches  and  Cities  o  a 1  1 

againft  thole  who  followed  the  orthodox  01  un  > 
the  one  he  depofed  the  orthodox  Bilhops,  am  1 
other  ordain’d  thole  who  followed  his  Hcrely. 

louiul  Means  to  in  left  with  hwl’>ror^^^ 
after  the  Death  of  the  Emperor  LhfodoJnis,  fo 

band,  htu I  retired  to  Jerufalem  \  which  ;r.L;l]| 
gag’d  lu*r  to  authorife  his  Violences,  ami  to  t  h  k 

ihc  Monks  in  Jus  Barry,  who  lollmval  dil 

tunnies  of  a  Princds,  lb  conlklcrablc  by  lict  \  J, 
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Dorotheas ,  Governor  of  Paleftina ,  being  informed 
of  the  Violences  exercifed  by  Theodofuis  in  Jertifalem , 
ran  thither  with  Forces  j  but  the  Partifans  of  the  Se¬ 
ditious,  fupported  by  Ettdoxia ,  /hut  the  Gates  againft 
him,  and  would  not  receive  him,  unlefs  he  would  pro- 
mife  to  efpoufe  their  Party,  as  the  Clergy,  the  Monks, 
and  the  People  had  done.  Thus  the  See  of  that  holy 
City,  was  occupied  during  twenty  Months  by  an  Ufur- 
per,  who  committed  all  Sorts  of  Violences  to  keep  it. 
At  laft,  the  divine  Juftice,  which  had  made  Ufe  of 
him  to  exercife  the  Faith  of  the  Faithful,  punilhcd  him 
for  his  Wickednefs.  Martian,  to  flop  its  Courle, 
gave  the  Year  following,  exp  refs  Orders  to  Dorotheas, 
to  make  him  a  Pri foner.  1 Thcodojius  was  apprilecl  of 
it,  and  fled  to  the  Mountain  of  Sinai.  The  Monies, 
and  other  Perfons  who  had  followed  his  Party,  were 
punilhcd  with  various  Suppliers,  with  as  much  Juftice, 
as  there  had  been  Iniquity  in  the  Diforders  they  had 
committed.  They  wrote  to  Pulcheria ,  a  long  Letter 
to  complain  of  it,  as  of  a  Perlecution,  which  they  did’ 
not  delerve.  The  Emperor  Martian  made  them  an 
Anlwer,  worthy  of  his  Piety,  wherein  he  reproached 
them,  4  that,  inftead  of  remaining  in  Peace,  of  hav- 
4  ing  themfelves  inftru&ed  by  the  Priefls ,  and 
6  of  obeying  their  Doctrine,  as  they  were  oblig’d 
1  by  their  ProfefTion,  they  had  undertook,  by  a  violent 
4  Temerity,  to  make  themfelves  Doctors  of  the  Peo- 
‘  pie  j  and  had  vainly  perfuaded  themfelves,  that  they 
1  were  rather  to  be  followed  in  the  Science  of  die 
‘  Faith,  than  the  holy  Apollles,  Prophets,  and  the 
4  Fathers  of  the  Church  :  That  they  could  not  deny 
4  their  having  burnt  Houfes  and  Monaftcries,  the 
4  Murders,  and  other  Violences  they  had  committed 
4  in  Jertifalem,  as  in  a  City  taken  by  Storm,  and  of 
4  which  he  was  very  well  inform’d  :  That  he  was  very 
4  much  furprifed,  that  in  anathematizing  Eutyches , 

4  they  would  adhere  to  Theodofius ,  who  followed  all 
4  the  Opinions  of  that  Hereflarch,  of  Valentin,  and  of 
4  Apollinaris ;  That  lie  was  fure  Jefus  Cbrifi,  our 
4  Lord,  would  punifh  them  for  fo  many  Impieties 
4  they  had  committed  :  That  he  had  not  commanded 
any  Outrages  fhould  be  offered  to  the  Monies,  but 
only,  that  the  City  of  Adlia  (that  is  to  fay  Jcrufalem) 
fhould  be  pacified,  and  that  their  Rebellion  to  his 
4  Orders,  had  been  the  Occafion  of  the  Violences  ex¬ 
ercifed  againft  them  :  That  he  would  order  that  an 
4  exa<ft  Information  fhould  be  made  of  the  Things 
4  the  Samaritans  were  accufed  of,  but  that  thofe  Pu- 
4  nifhmcnts  could  not  aflEft  them  *  they  who  had  no- 
4  thing  to  think  of,  but  to  follow  the  Faith  he  pro - 
‘  fepd,  and  to  remain  in  their  Monaftcries,  to  apply 
4  themfelves  to  Prayer,  and  to  the  other  Exercifcs  a- 
4  greeable  to  their  Profeflion.’  Towards  the  End, 

4  he  forbids  them  the  making  henceforward,  any 
4  Aflembly  contrary  to  the  Canons,  unlefs  they  be 
‘  willing  to  incur  the  Pains  cftabliflicd  by  his  Predc- 
ceflors  againft  Here  ticks  and  tells  them  that  Juvc- 

t  ~  F  .  r  i  i  i  .  .  .  .  .  _  .  _  •/ 
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Prefedt  of  the  Pretory  of  the  Eaft.  c  Glory,  fays  he^ 
is  never  fmothered  by  a  glorious  Death,  and  Virtues’ 
far  from  peri/hing  with  thofe  who  die,  on  the 
contrary,  their  Death  increafes  their  Reputation* 
c  becaufe  it  diffipates  all  Sorts  of  Envy  againft  them; 
Whence  it  happens,  that  we  praife  with  fo  much 
Care  the  Addons  of  our  PredecefTors*  that  the  Me¬ 
mory  of  honeft  Man  is  fo  much  refpedted,  and  that 
all  great  Men  have  defired  to  make  an  End  truly 
glorious,  becaufe  they  knew  very  well  that  thole 
only  die  for  ever,  wliofe  Life  and  Death  are  never 
4  mentioned.  God’s  Judgment,  and  that  of  Men* 

‘  have  lately  fliewed,  that  this  is  true.  For  Flavian 
of  religious  and  venerable  Memory,  having  been 
4  depofed  from  the  Epifcopacy  (rho’  properly  fpeak- ' 

c  *C  rVaS  keeping  religioufly  in  preferving  the 
Faith,  fince  fuch  is  a  Bifhop  who  is  worthy  of  the 

‘  Epifcopacy)  by  Calumnies  artificially  invented: 
c  tllls  Srcat  City  has  defired  his  Remains,  with  fo 
much  Zeal,  and  has  received  them  with  fo  much 
4  nelpedt,  that  he  has  appeared  happier  than  thofe 

c  Yho  wcre  then  Bving;  and  that  his  Death,  which 
Jecmed  deplorable,  was  defired  by  thofe  who  faw 

c  the  Gjory  which  it  had  acquir’d  to  him.  God  want- 

‘  cd,  befides,  to  grant  to  his  Merits  the  Teftimony  of 

‘  thc  venerable  Synod  affemblcd  at  Chalcedon ,  and 
compofed  of  a  vaft  Number  of  Bi/hops,  who  having 
diligently  examined  the  Qucftions  of  Faith,  has  fo? 

4  ever  eftabliflied  the  Foundations  of  Religion,  and 
4  give  to  Flavian  the  Palm  of  a  glorious  Death  ’ 
Martian  i filled,  in  the  Month  of  July,  another  E- 
di ft  agamft  the  Euty chians,  whereby  he  fubjeefts  them 
to  the  Pains  ordered  againft  the  Apollinarifis ,  by  the 
Canons,  and  by  his  Succeflbrs,  forbidding  them  to 
create  Bifiiops,  Pnefts,  and  Clerks  to  make.  Aflem- 
blies  or  Monks,  and  build  Monafteries,  to  receive  or 
bequeath  any  Ihing  by  Teftament,  and  to  enter  into 
the  Army.  He  banifhes  particularly  from  the  Em- 

Pi!1C,Tv/rthC  Monks  wha  inhabited  at  Conjlantinople,  in 
the  Monaftery  of  Eutyches,  which  he  will  not  call  by 
that  Name,  becaufe  it  has  ferved  for  a  Retreat  to  the 
Enemies  of  Religion.  Towards  the  End  of  that  E-* 
dicft  he  condemns  all  the  Books  written  in  Defence 
of  the  Herefy,  to  be  burnt,  and  fends ’into  Exile  thofe 
who  had  compofed  them,  or  given  to  others  to  read  ’ 

ta  corrupt  their  F aith  ;  ‘  decrees  Pain  of  Death  againft 
thofe  who  will  have  the  Temerity  to  teach  it  and 
ac  judges  ten  Pounds  of  Gold,  for  Fines,  againft  thofe 
who  could  be  found  aftembJcd  to  Jicar  it. 


This  Zeal  of  Martian,  for  the  orthodox  Faith '  a- 
gainil  the  Euty  chians,  could  not  hinder  their  Hcrcfv 
Lorn  making  a  very  great  Prog  refs  in  the  Eaft,  where 
it  divided  itfelf  afterwards  into  fevcral  Branches .  N 
cephorus  makes  mention  of  no  fewer  than  twelve? 
Some  called  Kematici,  or  Apparcntcs,  as  only  attribu¬ 
ting  to  Jefus  Chrm  a  Phantom,  or  Appearance  of 

1  nalis  of  Jcrufalem,  hadenM himfcif  ^  °thc:rs  ^doftans,  from 

:  **  or V*  P Jr;  2JS 

bl.nici1  ufelf  principally  in  Armenia ,  where  it  ftffl 
fubfills :  And  others  MU,  that  is  to  lay,  without 
1  lead  *  and  Sever, am  from  a  Monk  called  Sevens 

who  feizet  on  r  hr*  ’ 


‘  which  he  grants,  hoping  that  by  their  Repentance’ 

they  would  expiate  the  Crimes  they  had  com- 
‘  mitted.’ 

But  as  that  Prince  faw  that  the  Devil  put  all  in  Ufc  who  feized  on  rUo  Ac  ^uu,  vcverus, 

to  knen  the  Authority  of  thc  Council  o t Chalcedon,  he  loft  were  fubdivided  into  PA  /  fe 

He  con-  who  attributed  fon^  gnoSic 

inn  cl  it  a-new  by  his  Edidls,  and  caufcd  one  in  par-  Followers  of  Paul  •  ma,,  ru  • \ 

itular  to  be  publiflied,  to  afeertain  the  Rc-cftablifh-  Hies,  thus  called'  from  die  Phrc'  l  ' ac' 
nient  of  Flavian ,  which  lie  directed  to  Palladia s  i  \  ^  w  leic  they  were  aft 


Jem blecl :  LaflJy,  Adrites,  and  Conovitcs. 


EXCISE. 


EX  C  I S  E,  is  a  Duty  or 
A  Beer,  Ale,  Cyder,  am 

I!!1  ^u*e>  within  thc  Kingdom  c 
own  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 


Note,  T:  hat  tho*  Excife  be  neither  an  Art  nor  Scie/icd 
(but  a  certain  Craft,  whicJi  has  its  particular  Rules 
for  the  1  ra£bice,  nor  always  founded  on  Equity. 
anc*  ,L'llc  diftributive  Juftice,  nor  attended  with  Hu¬ 
manity  and  CompafFion)  I  will  take  Notice  of  it 

1 1  K  in 
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:n  piacc  as  of  a  Thing  which  touches  very  Subjects  on  well  an  Uccahon,  and  to  redrefi 

~i 2  SfjaW 

ported  and  imported  into  the  Kingdom,  which  I 
had  forgot  in  my  Treatife  of  Commerce. 


Mr  A  •  «  - - 

tal  to  them. 


Excife  is  a  neceffary  Evil,  tolerated  in  all  Countries, 
and  under  all  Sorts  of  Governments,  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  under  a  defpotick  one,  where  that  Burthen  talk 
heavier  on  the  Subjefts,  than  under  an  ariftocratical, 
or  detnocratical  one  ;  though  this  Rule  is  not  fo  very 
general  as  to  be  entirely  without  Exception,  as  we  11 
fee  by  and  by  ;  for  as  the  Will  of  a  delpotick  Prince, 
or  rather  that  of  his  Minifters,  is  but  too  often  the 
principal  Law  of  the  State,  and  their  voracious  Appe¬ 
tite  for  Money  is  never  to  be  fatiated  •,  there  are :  con¬ 
tinually  new  Schemes  formed,  either  to  increafe  the 
Excife  or  to  invent  new  ones,  agatnft  which  the  bub 
iefts  very  juftly  complain,  though  but  too  often  in 

iain;  for  thofe  publick  Oppreflbrs  who  are  conti¬ 
nually  befieging  the  Throne,  either  hinder  thefe  Cla¬ 
mours  of  the  Subjefts  againft  them,  from  reaching  it ; 
or  if  by  Accident  they  fhould  reach  it,  they  reprefent 
to  the  Prince  thofe  Clamours  as  unjuft,  and  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  natural  Inquietude  of  the  Subjects, 
who  can  never  be  eafy  even  under  the  inoft  mild  and 
happy  Government,  and  murmur  againft  all  Sorts  ot 
Impofitions  whatever,  even  the  lefs  burthenfome,  and 
thofe  which  are  indifpenfably  neceffary,  to  fupport  the 
Glory  of  the  Throne,  and  lupply  the  Wants  of  the 
State,  in  the  greateft  Emergency,  that  thofe  Impo¬ 
fitions  they  fo  loudly  complain  of,  are  but  Times,  d 
compared  to  their  Hability,  fince  they  could  very 
well  pay  larger  Sums,  without  incommoding  them- 

IclvCS*  r 

A  Prince,  let  him  ever  be  fo  well  inclined  to.  eafe 
his  Subjects  of  part  of  their  Burthen  thus  unjuftly 
prejudiced  againft  his  Subjefts,  (hews  himfclf  deat  to 
their  Complaints,  or  reje&s  them  with  bcorn  •,  and 
die  Subiefts,  inftead  of  being  eafed,  pay  dearly  for  it, 
by  a  further  Increafe  of  Impofitions,  which  are  always 
railed  with  a  greater  Severity  on  thofe  who  are  Ids  m 
a  Condition  to  pay  them.  For  thofe  in  better  Cir- 
cumftances  keep  an  Excifeman  in  Awe,  cither  through 
hear  of  being  called  to  an  Account,  if  he  was  to  ex¬ 
ceed  his  Com miHlon,  or  behave  otherwife  than  he 
ought  to  do,  or  in  hope  of  fume  Reward  if  he  a«s 
with  Complaifance,  or  overlooks  certain  1  lungs  ;  but 
as  he  hath  nothing  to  fear,  and  very  little  to  hope  irom 
Pcrfons  in  mean  Circumftanccs,  he  lays  almoft  the 
whole  Burthen  on  them,  and  often  makes  them  pay 
for  the  Favours  fliewn  to  the  Rich.  With  the  Poor 
he  remembers  all  the  Duties  of  an  Excifeman :  The 
King  mull  have  his  Right,  and  was  he  to  have  the 
le-ift  Regard  to  their  Indigency,  he  would  run  the 
Rifque  of  loling  his  Place.  With  the  Rich,  he  iorgets 
ail  thofe  Duties  •,  lie  is  what  they  pleafe,  waits  as  long 
as  they  pleafe,  is  blind  if  they  pleafe,  and  reckons  what 
du-y  pleafe.  With  the  one  he  is  a  Pcrfon  of  Impor- 
larne,  and  mud  be  treated  as  fuch  ;  and  with  [he 
,1,1, er’  he  is  nothing  at  all,  and  thinks  himfclf  pretty 
well  off,  if  he  is  fullered  among  the  menial  Servants ; 
,i,h1  very  much  honoured  if  the. Mailer  takes  any  No- 

t'ue  of  him,  or  favours  him  with  a  Nod. 

Impofitions  on  the  Subjefts  are.  certainly  inclifpcnfa- 

bly  nceellliry,  lince  in  feveral  Countries  they  make  the 

moft  cnnfiderahlc  Parts  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Crown, 


Subiefts  on  fuch  an  Occafion,  and  t! 

t  -  1.-  .  -  rc  - ,  o  t 

, “  AlllpoUtions, 

been  mftrumen- 
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What  often  makes  the  Excife ,  and  other  Im^0r 
tions  of  that  Nature,  fall  fo  heavy  on  the  Subject;  \ 
the  vaft  Number  of  Pcrfons  employed  in  rail, no  ’  ] 
gathering  thofe  Taxes  and  Impofitions ;  for  every  one 
of  them  muft  have  his  Share,  fome  more,  fQme 
Thus  the  great  Frauds,  committed  in  that  Branch 
of  a  Prince’s  Revenue,  are  the  Caufe,  that  he  h®  fo, 

the  leaft  Share  of  it ;  tor  by  a  reafonable  Supputarion 

we  have  found  in  France  (and  perhaps  the  fame  couy 
be  found  in  England  in  Proportion)  that  of  twenty 
Millions  raifed  in  that  Manner,  there  were  not  fix  car¬ 
ried  to  the  King’s  Coffers.  It  is  true,  that  the  Kino 
has  always  the  Sum  which  was  defigned  for  him 
firft  ;  but  as  thofe  Sorts  of  Impofitions  are  put  to  Auc¬ 
tion,  and  adjudged  to  the  beft  Bidders,  who  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  Title  of  Fermiers  Cenercaux,  i.  e. 
General  Farmers ;  thofe  general  Farmers  under-farmed 
them  to  others,  at  an  immenfe  Profit  (as  well  to  make 
themfelves  whole  of  what  they  have  been  obliged  to 
give  to  a  Minifter  or  Favourite,^  to  obtain  the  Prefe¬ 
rence,  as  to  make  an  immenfe  Fortune)  thole  Under- 
farmers  muft  raife  the  Sum  propofed  in  the  firft  lnlUnt, 
together  with  the  Surplus  they  have  paid,  or  are  to 
pay  the  General  Farmers,  for  their  Commillion,  and 
alfo  make  befides  their  Fortune.  The  Commiflioners 
appointed  in  the  feveral  Diftrifts  by  the  Underfarmers 
to  raife  thofe  Impofitions,  muft  alfo  have  their  Part  of 
the  Cake,  befides  their  Appointments ;  the  Comm  of 
thofe  Cominiflioncrs  are  not  behind-hand  with  their 
Matters  ;  the  Excifeman ,  or  Maltotiers ,  plunder  likc- 
wife  as  much  as  they  can  ;  and  this  is  the  Manner  the 
Subftance  of  the  Subjefts  is  laviflied  among  Plunderers, 
Thieves,  and  Ruffians,  born  for  the  IMruftion  of  a 
whole  Country,  and  the  Scandal  of  the  Throne;  for 
though  all  the  while  the  Prince  be  innocent,  he  is  not- 

withftanding  reproached  with  it. 

I  muft  confels,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  tho<e 
great  Evils  ;  but  however,  it  is  not  abfolutely  impof- 
fible  :  For  a  Prince  fhould  appoint  Pcrfons  of  Birth, 
Merit  and  Fortune,  of  an  approval  Integrity,  and 
not  at  all  interefted  in  thofe  Farms,  to  follow  narrowly 
all  the  Steps  taken  by  thofe  appointed  to  raife  and 
gather  thofe  Impofitions ;  with  the  lull  Power  to  li¬ 
mit  the  Number  of  thofe  Leeches ;  to  keep  an  exatt 
Account  of  the  Sums  riling  in  a  Province,  and  to 
difmifs  and  punifh  feverely,  by  Confi  cation  of  Ltoc 

or  otherwife,  all  thofe  they  could  find  of  M  - 
verfation  ;  befides  the  Conhfcatton  of  then  Ltetc , 
to  the  eafing  the  Subjcft  afterwards,  as  far  as  thok 

Eftates  can  go;  the  laft  Suppltcc 
a  Farmer,  or  Commtffioner  of  F.xcife,  for.  w  1 
der  the  Subjefts  in  the  Execution  of  Ins  Olha. 

Why  fhould  twenty  Pcrfons,  lor  P“mPk,’  ,  . 

ploy’d  in  an  Office,  which  can  be  h  r  ^j’ 

muft  be  the  Sum  which  B  to  be  railed;  .  vn.  ■ 
to  pay  their  Salaries  ;  and  the  more  the  1  topic 

be  burthened.  .  otw\jP 

The  Employment  of  an  ls,  ()y  !,j>; 

difhonou ruble,  than  he  . . v,tY  bar- 

M 
b 


imonourauic,  man  iu.  - -  .  .  •  s  V(.rv  fur 

/lalvcrliitions,  anil  irregular  aiu  t  jor  \vln*n 

uwl  defrauding  a  Prince  of  the  Duties  upon  Commo-  they  do  then  Duty  as  y  L  their iVUlE. 

ifitirs  ftvhen  confined  within  juft  Limits)  is  a  Theft,  i.  r  with  doing  Juft.ce  bo h  to •  g  th,  0!1,  to  be 

N  •  i  I ...  i‘.. ^ 1  .11.  •vtkkmrr  finnrtirr  P<Tlon  and  tO  Ills  Subjl-cls  *,  byiW  Sr., nr  fil'*  Ot li1^  * 

defrauded  of  his  Revenue  nor  opp.  J  u  S  ,, 

they  are  to  be  ctmlidev’d  as  the  Hu  •  jni, 


CH  IK'S  '  \  \  I  i  v  1  I  i  I'linin  v»  »>  nniM  j  •  -  . . .  ^ 

ami  as  criminal  before  God,  as  robbing  another  Perlbn 

of  his  Properties.  But  there  is  Modus  in  rebus,  and  t  . . 

tlu  fo  Impofitions  mull  he  direfted  by  Jufiice,  other-  they  are  to  l*  «mhdt  d  . .  ^,1 linn  1 

Plunder  on  the  Subjefts,  which  they  are  author:-  a  1 1  uniikim-nt  m IliLted  lous  ^ltCC„ce  trial  il'A 

fa I  by  the  natural  and  divine  Laws,  to  oppotc,  by  otherwife,  on  the  lingle  1 

M<  tins  agreeable  to  the  Relpeft  they  owe  to  their  are  Exci fallen.  fnrLinf  was  firft 

Wdw"  »•!,»  mm  hm  irnmm .  Th.  W/tt&'ftZim*. 

. . . .  t 


x If  )VC  I  1  1  1  )  VW  1  w  I  1  1  U  1  1  Jill  *  >-  I  -  — 

pics  of  Honour,  Gcncroliiy,  I  lumatiity  and  Qinipttf- 
J1011  if  he  refufes  to  hear  the  juft  Complaints  oi  his 
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fmcc  continued  and  Augmented  by  divers  Parliaments, 
under  the  feveral  fucceeding  Princes,  and  extended  to 
Scotland.  This  Duty,  as  it  now  Hands,  on  ftrong 
Beer  and  Ale,  is  at  the  Rate  of  4 s.  yd.  per  Barrel ; 
and  upon  Small  Beer  1  s.  6d.  Now  Brewers  being 
allow’d  for  Leakage  of  Beer  3  Barrels  in  23  ;  and 
of  Ale,  2  in  22  ;  the  neat  Excife  of  a  Barrel  of 
Strong  Beer,  amounts  to  45*.  id.  4;  of  a  Barrel  of 
Ale,  4  s,  $  d.  ;  and  of  a  Barrel  of  Small  Beer, 
j s.  id.  iq.  7T* 

The  Excife  is  one  of  the  molt  confiderable  Branches 
of  the  King’s  Revenue.  It  was  formerly  farmed  out4, 
but  is  now  managed  for  the  King  by  feven  Commif- 
Boners,  who  fit  in  the  General  Excife-Oftice ,  receive 
the  whole  Product  of  the  Excije  of  Beer,  Ale,  and 
other  Liquors,  and  Malt,  collected  all  over  England, 
and  pay  it  into  the  Exchequer.  Their  Salary  is  800/. 
per  Annum  each  *,  and  they  are  obliged,  by  Oath,  to 
take  no  Fee  or  Reward,  but  from  the  King  only. 
From  the  Commiffioners  of  Excife  there  is  an  Appeal 
to  five  others,  call’d  Commiflioners  of  Appeal. 

The  Number  of  Officers  employ’d  in  this  Branch 
of  the  Revenue  is  very  great.  Befides  the  Commif- 
fioners  abovemention’d,  and  their  fubordinate  Officers, 
as  Regifters,  Meffengers,  &c.  there  is  an  Auditor  of 
the  Excife ,  with  his  Clerks,  (Ac.  a  Comptroller  with 
his  Clerks  ;  a  Regifter,  Secretary,  Sollicitor,  Cafhier, 
'Feller,  Clerk  of  Securities,  Houfekeeper,  Door¬ 
keeper,  an  Accomptant  for  the  Impreft  Money,  ge¬ 
neral  Gauger,  general  Accomptants,  with  their  Af- 
/iftants  ;  a  Clerk  for  Stationary  Wares,  Examiners, 
Etc.  for  the  London  Diftillery,  Vinegar,  Cyder,  (Ac. 
Alfo  Examiners  for  Malt  ;  general  and  other  Sur¬ 
veyors  of  the  London  Brewery  ;  with  Affiftants,  and 
other  Officers,  to  the  Number  of  an  Hundred.  Ge¬ 
neral  and  other  Surveyors  of  the  London  Diftillery, 
with  other  Officers,  to  the  Number  of  Forty  *,  a  Col- 
Jedlor,  and  Surveyor  of  imported  Liquors  •,  with  a 
Land  Surveyor  at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  (Ac. 

The  yearly  Salaries  of  all  the  Officers  in  the  Excife 
Office,  as  computed  by  Mr.  Ch amber  lay  nc,  amount 
to  23,650/.  Befide  which,  there  are  in  the  Country 
Id ty  Collectors,  and  one  Hundred  and  fifty  Supervi- 
fors  ;  with  a  great  Number  of  inferior  Officers,  call’d 
Gaugers  and  Excifemen  $  which  may  make  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Perfons  employ’d  in  the  Revenue  about  two 
Thoufand. 

1  he  Excife  on  Beer,  Ale,  and  other  excifeable  Li¬ 
quors,  even  during  a  Time  of  War,  is  computed  to 
amount  to  1.100,000/.  per  Annum',  and  is  collected 
from  above  300,000  People. 

J  he  Duty  on  Malt,  with  the  additional  Duty  on 
Cyder,  (Ac.  amounts  to  betwixt  6  and  700,000/.  per 
/■mum ;  and  is  collected  from  more  Hands  than 
the  former.  And  yet  the  whole  Charge  of  managing 
all  thde  Duties  does  not  amount  to  20 d.  per  Pound  ; 
which,  confklcjing  every  Thing,  is  efteemM  an  Ex-i 
act  nets  and  Frugality,  not  to  be  parallels  in  any  Re¬ 
venue,  levied  in  this  or  any  other  Country, 

I  he  Rates,  with  the  neat  Produce  of  fevcral  fm- 
polirions  of  Excife ,  are  as  follow  : 


1.  A  Duty  of  2  s.  Gd.  per  Barrel,  whcrc- 
u{  per  Barrel  during  his  Majcfty’s 
kife,  and  the  other  1 5 d.  Hereditary; 
IF  to  printed  to  the  Civil  Government, 
‘Vttr  a  deduction  of  3700/.  per  Week 
h>r  Annuities. — Neat  Produce 

2.  A  Duty  of  9  d.  per  Barrel,  granted 

4  ft  ill.  and  Mary ,  lor  99  Years,  com¬ 
mencing  January  1692;  charged  with 
*2.1,866/.  per  Annum  f  or  Annuities,  and 

per  Ann.  on  Survivorffiip.  —  Neat 

i  induce 

Another  yd.  per  Barrel,  perpetual, 

5  ///.  and  A/,  for  Payment  of  100,000/. 
Ann.  to  the  Bank,  as  alfo  fevcral  An- 

uuiticri  on  Lives — 'Near  Produce 


/. 


269,837 


1 50,106 


i50i<>94 


•  ♦  4 

4.  .Another  9  d/per  Barrel,  for  1 6  Years, 
Continued  4  Ann.  from  May  1723,  for 
95  Years,  for  paying  140,000/.  per  Ann. 
on  Million  Lottery  Tickets ;  with  An-  ! 
nuities  of  99  Years.  —  Neat  Produce  > 
159,898/.  —  Which  with  fome  additional 
Duties,  granted  in  a  later  ACt,  may  a- 
mount  to 

5.  A  Duty  on  Low  Wines,  and  Spi- 1 
rits  of  the  firft  Extraction,  continu’d  to  £ 
the  24th  of  June  1710. — Neat  Produce  ' 

6.  The  Excife  on  Ale  and  Beer  in  Scot-  ? 

land,  is  farmed  at  > 


184,898 


25467 


33^500 


4  * 


Total 


/.  1.006,102 


From  Excife  we’ll  pafs  to  Cuftoms ,  which  are  the 
Dues,  Duties,  or  Tolls,  paid  by  Merchants  to  did 
King,  or  other  Sovereign  Prince,  for  carrying  outy 
and  bringing  in  of  Merchandizes. 

The  Cuftoms  of  Goods  exported  and  imported 
throughout  England ,  amount  yearly  to  1.300,000/. 
whereof  thole  of  the  Port  of  London  make  a  third 
Part. 

The  Cuftoms  in  England  are  very  numerous  and  Very 
high,  perhaps  beyond  what  any  other  trading  Nation 
knows: — The  Principals  are  Duties  of  Tutonage  and 
Poundage ,  which  are  very  antient,  being  the  only  one 
in  Ufe  before  the  Time  of  King  Charles  II.  but  that 
Prince  and  his  Succefiors  have  introduced  divers  others  i 
At  prefent  the  Cuftoms  on  Liquors,  are  Tuiwage ,  the 
additional  Duty,  the  Duty  of  Excife ,  Coinage  ;  Duty 
of  the  Old  Impofition ,  Duty  of  the  Additional  Impofition ; 
Duty  of  Orphan's  Money ,  Duty  on  French  Wines ,  New 
Subftdy ,  4  and  4  Subfidies. 

The  Duty  of  Tunnage ,  or  the  Old  Subftdy,  Was  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  12th  Year  of  Charles  II,  it  was  at  firft 
only  granted  him  for  Life  *,  but  afterwards  continued 
in  the  firft  Year  of  King  James  II.  during  the  Life 
likewife  of  that  Prince.  And  laftly,  by  feveral  ACts 
in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  again  continued 
for  96  Years,  ending  in  the  Year  1 80S. 

This  firft  Duty  of  Tunnage,  is  4  /.  id  s.  Sterling  per 
Tun,  on  all  French  Wines  brought  by  Englijh  VefielS 
into  the  Port  of  London ,  and  only  3  /.  into'  the  fell. — - 
The  fame  Wine  brought  by  foreign  Veflcls  into  thd 
Port  of  London ,  pays  6  /.  and  into  the  other  Ports  4  L 
1  os.  Sterling. — French  Vinegar  made  of  Wine,  pays 
4/.  10;.  brought  by  Englijh  VclFels,  and  61.  by  fo¬ 
reign. — French  Cyder  and  Perry,  and  Vinegar  made' 
of  tiiofe  Liquors,  pay  as  in  the  preceding  Article. 

Rhenifh  Wine,  brought  into  any  Port  of  England '4 
pays  1  /.  Sterling  per  Awine^  a  Meafurc  amounting  to 
the  fixth  of  a  Tun,  fo  that  the  Duty  per  Tun  is  about 

7  /.  7  s.  which  is  a  fourth  more  than  that  of  French 
Wine.  Spanifh  and  Portugal  Wines,  MufcadincL 
Malmjcys,  and  other  Greek  Wines,  pay  the-  lame  ag 
French  Wines  j  and  the  like  is  to  be  underftood  of  Vi* 
negars  made  thereof. 

The  Additional  Duty  of  the  Old  Subftdy,  of  QldTuh- 
nag c,  was  made  in  1 660,  and  continued  like  the  Sub- 
fidy  itfclf  to  1708. — For  this  Duty ,  French  Wine  pays 
3  /.  Sterling  per  Tun.  Rhenifh  Wines  pay  as  French 
Wines.  Spaniftj  W  ines  pay  4/.  Portugal  Wines  3/. 
Mvfcpdincs,  Malm  fey  s,  and  other  Greek  Wines,  pay 
the  fame  as  the  Spaniftj  Wines.  Vinegar,  Cydcrj  and 
Perry,  arc  exempt  from  this  Duty. 

Duty  of  Old  Impofition ,  was  cftablifhcct  in  flic  Ycrtf 
1685,  and  continued  by  divers  Ads ;  that  of  1711 
made  it  perpetual. — By  this  Duty,  French  Wines  pay 

8  /.  Sterling  per  Tun,  in  all  the  Ports  of  England ; 
Spaniftj,  Portugal,  Mnfcadlne,  and  other  Greek  Wines 
12  /.  Vinegar  8  1. 

'Phe  Duty  of  additional  Impofition  was  cftahfifhed 
in  1690,  continued  by  divers  ACts  to  1702,  and  inf 
1712  made  perpetual.  This  Duty  noite  line  the' 
French  pay,  the  other  Nations  being  exempt  from  it; 
Each  Ton  of  French  Wine  pays  for  this  Duty  8/.  Ster¬ 
ling  in  any  Port  of  England:  Vinegar,*  Cyder,1  and 

Perry 
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Perry  pay  25  per  Cent  of  their  Value. 

Additional  Duty  on  French  Wines,  is  one  of  the 
Duties  to  which  French  Wines  alone  are  fubjedl :  It 
was  eflablifhed  in  the  Year  1695,  for  20  Years,  and 
fince  continued. — It  is  rated  at  25/.  Sterling  per  Tun  * 
and  Vinegar  at  15/. 

The  Duty,  called  New  Subfidy ,  was  granted  to  King 
William  III.  in  1695  for  his  Life,  and  fince  continued 
to  Queen  Anne  for  her  Life.  This  is  properly  a  Du¬ 
plicate  of  the  Duty  of  Tunnage,  to  which  French  and 
other  Wines  are  equally  fubjedt,  whether  brought  in 
Englijh  or  foreign  Veflels ;  though  there  are  fome  Dif¬ 
ferences  as  to  Vinegars,  Cyders,  and  Perry. 

The  Orphan's  Duty'  is  only  charged  on  Wines 
brought  into  the  Port  of  London  ;  its  Name  ex  p  re  fie  s 
the  pious  Office  it  was  intended  for. — It  had  its  Rife 
in  the  6th  Year  of  King  William  III.  is  fixed  at  4 s. 
per  Tun,  on  all  Wines  indifferently. 

The  Duty  on  Hungary  Wines  is  very  late,  only 
eftablifhcd  in  the  firft  Year  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  is  the 
fame  with  that  paid  by  Rhenijh  Wines. 

The  Duty,  called  Third  Subfidy,  is  a  Third  of  the 
old  Subfidy,  firfl  cftablifhed  in  1703,  and  fince  con¬ 
tinued  by  divers  Adis,  to  expire  in  1805. 

The  Duty,  called  two  Thirds  Suhfidy ,  is  likewife 
a  new  Duty  firfl  eflablifhed  in  1 704,  to  laft  only  for 
a  certain  Time,  though  fince  made  perpetual. — It 
confifts  in  two  other  Thirds  of  the  old  Subfidy,  fo 
that  thefe  two  Duties  of  1703  and  1 704,  are  equal  to 
the  old  Subfidy. 

Bcfides  thefe  Duties  impofed  on  all  Wines  imported, 
both  by  Natives  and  Foreigners  *  there  are  likewife 
the  Duty  of  Butler  age ,  another  Duty  called  Alien's, 
another  of  Briftol,  and  another  of  Southampton ,  mount¬ 
ing  together  to  about  40  s.  per  Tun  :  But  as  thefe 
Duties  are  only  levied  on  Wines  imported  in  foreign 
Veflels,  it  is  but  rarely  they  are  paid  ;  moft  of  the 
Wine-Trade  being  managed  by  Englijh  Veflels. 

From  this  State  of  the  Duties  paid  by  Wines  and 
other  Liquors  brought  into  England ,  it  appears  that 
French  Wine  imported  by  Englijhmen  into  the  Port  of 
London ,  pays  55/.  i6j.  8  d.  Sterling  per  Tun.  Thofe 
imported  by  the  fame  into  the  other  Ports,  51  /.  13  j. 
6  d.  Thofe  brought  by  Foreigners  into  the  Port  of 
London ,  61  /.  15/.  10  d.  and  into  the  other  Ports  57/. 
12  s.  8  d. 

Spanijl: ,  Italian ,  Mtificadine ,  Malm  fey,  and  other 
Greek  Wines,  imported  by  the  Englijh  into  the  Port 
of  London,  pay  27/.  ys.  10  d.  Sterling;  and  brought 
by  the  fame  into  the  other  Ports,  23/.  14J.  (yd.  The 
fame  Wines,  brought  to  London  by  Foreigners,  pay 
3 3/.  ys.  three  fourths. 

Portugal  Rhenijh ,  and  Hungary  Wines,  brought  to 
London  in  Englijh  Veflels,  pay  2 61.  ioj.  3d.  into  the 
other  Ports,  22 1.  ys.  2d.  The  fame  Wines,  im¬ 
ported  to  Loudon  by  Foreigners,  pay  32/.  ys.  $d. 
and  into  other  Ports,  28/.  6s.  3d. 

French  Vinegars,  imported  to  London  by  the  Eng - 
iijh,  pay  iyl.  ioj.  1 1  d.  and  into  the  other  Ports, 
26/.  qj.  6  d.  The  fame  Vinegars,  imported  to  Lon¬ 
don  by  foreign  Vdlels,  pay  28/.  1  ys.  3d.  and  in  the 
oilier  Ports,  2  yl.  io.f.  11  d. 

Spanijl.)  and  Portugal  Vinegars,  imported  to  London 
by  Enfilifij  Veflels,  pay  12/.  ioj.  1  1  d.  in  the  other 
Ports,  11/.  4J.  0 d.  The  fame  Vinegars,  imported 
1.0  London  by  foreign  Veflels,  pay  13/.  lys.  3d.  and 
in  the  other  Ports,  12/.  ioj.  i  d. — As  to  Cyders  and 
Perries,  the  Importation  is  not  confiderable. 

French  Brandies,  imported  by  any  Veil  cl  into  any 
Port,  pay  78/.  4 s.  Sterling  per  Tun  ;  and  Brandies 
from  any  other  Country,  except  France ,  only  48  /.  .\  s. 
All  other  foreign  Brandies  being  exempted  from  Du¬ 
ties  of  30/.  Sterling,  charged  on  French  Brandy,  by 
Adts  of  Parliament  under  the  Reign  of  K.  William  III. 

Note,  That  the  EngliJJj  Merchants  are  not  oblig’d  to 

pay  thefe  feveral  Duties  before  Twelve  Months ;  nor 

Foreigners  before  Nine  ;  giving  Security  for  the 

fame.  Or  if  they  pay  ready  Money,  there  is  a  De- 


dudtion  made  them  of  S  per  Cent,  on  , 
Third,  and  two  Thirds  Subfidics,  and  on  tl, '  T' 
Duties  6  4  per  Cent.  Add,  that  if  thofe  syLVf11' 
dizes  be  again  exported  into  other  Count™,  r 
they  have  been  enter’d  into  England ,  the  rw  3  tfr 

return’d  ;  tho’  this  only  within  the  CorncalT  fe 

Year  to  Natives,  and  of  Nine  Months  to  Fn,  •  °f  J 

w  A  weigners. 

The  Duties  on  other  Commodities  are  thr  ,  • 

Duty  of  Poundage,  the  additional  Duty  of  166^^ 

Linnens  and  Silks  :  The  new  Impofition  of  Pn.,„°i  °n 

called  the  Impoft  of  1690  :  Another  Imoofm* 

four  Fifths  in  1693  :  The  Duty  of  ic  r.  ,n  0 
-r  7  r'  j  •  0  c  ,  .  - J  A  0  PCl  unt.  on 

French  Goods,  impofed  in  1695  :  The  newSuhr 
of  Poundage  in  1697:  Another  additional  S„k r,7 
of  a  Third  of  Poundage,  in  1703  :  Another  Thin! 
in  1 704  :  A  Duly  on  Fifh,  Oils,  and  Whale-fins*  i 


1709  :  Another  on  Leather,  Vellum,  and  Pardim’Jt 
in  1 7 1 1  :  A  fccond  on  the  fame  Goods,  in  ! 
And  laftly,  in  the  fame  Year,  a  Duty  on  Paper  p-nV 
board,  and  Soap. 

Note,  That  thefe  Sorts  of  Duties  are  call’d  Pounds 
becauie  fixed  at  the  Rate  of  fo  much  per  Pound  • 
viz.  one  Shilling  in  every  Pound,  or  twenty  Shil¬ 
lings  ;  and  for  Englijh  Commodities  exported  bv 
Aliens ,  one  Shilling  more.  It  was  firft  granted  to 
Edzvard  VI.  for  Term  of  his  Life  ;  and  afterwards 
to  King  Charles  II.  Anno  12  Car.  II. 

The  Office  eflablifhed  for  the  Receipt  of  the 
Cujloms ,  and  Duties  of  Importation  and  Importation, 
impofed  on  Merchandizes  by  the  Authority  of  the  So¬ 
vereign,  and  regulated  by  Tariffs,  or  hooks  of  Rate, 
is  call’d  Cujlom-lloufie. 

There  are  feveral  Cujlom-Hoiifes  in  the  feveral  Ports 
.of  England:  The  moft  confiderable  is  that  of  London ; 
which  is  under  the  Dircftion  of  feven  Commiflioncrs, 
appointed  by  Patent ;  who  have  the  Charge  and  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  all  the  Cuftoms  (the  petty  Farms  alone 
excepted)  in  all  die  Ports  of  England, — The  other 
Officers  arc,  a  Secretary,  Solicitor,  Receiver-General, 
Comptroller  of  the  Iflues  and  Payments  of  the  Re¬ 
ceiver-General,  Comptroller-General,  In/pedor  of  the 
Out-Ports,  Collectors  of  Accompts,  Infpeftor-Gcncral 
of  the  Exports  and  Imports,  Regiiler-Gcneral  of  all 
Ships  of  Great  Britain ,  Surveyor-General,  Surveyor 
of  Out-Ports,  Regiftcr  of  the  Seizures,  fcfr.all  holding 
their  Places  by  Patents  ;  with  other  inferior  Officer?, 
appointed  by  Warrant  from  the  Board  of  Trcafury. 

In  Spain,  the  Duties  of  Export  and  Import  arc 
call’d  Duties  of  Ale av ala,  and  amount  to  above  5  per 
Cent,  of  the  Value  of  the  Goods:  For  In  fiance,  a 
Piece  of  Velvet,  of  40  Spanijh  Varc.%  or  Yards,  pays 
20  Rials  ;  Fiats  of  Vigonia,  5  Rials  apiece;  Linnens, 
224  Rials  per  lOoVarcs;  Gold  and  Silver  Laces, 
2  -J-  Rials,  the  Mark  Weight:  'The  Duties  oi  bxpoi* 

ration  are  nearly  on  the  fame  Footing. 

In  Portugal ,  the  Duties  of  Importation  were  an- 

ticntly  the  lame  on  all  Kinds  of  Goods ;  viz.  i<>  pc^ 
Cent.  For  Exportation,  the  Duties  arc  only  6  pa 
Cent. 

In  Holland,  the  Duties  of  Exportation  and  Importa¬ 
tion  arc  nearly  alike  ;  both  of  them  being  about  t  k. 
Rate  of  fy  per  Cent,  of  the  Value  of  the  G001  s.  ^ 

II a  mb  010 
At  Luh 
At 

the 


iboitrg  and  Bremen,  the  Duties  are  but  1  pa  • 

Luheck,  per  Cent.  In  Mufcovy,  JlL  , 
ixi  Venice  thefe  Duties  are  6  -]  pcrCent.  01  "  •• 

:  Natives  import;  and  10  !-.  to  Strang* 
t ties  of  Exportation  are  9  per  Lcut.—M  jk ’ 


Du  tie 

the  Duties  of  Exportation  and  Importation  .m 1 
inconfidcrablc  ;  but  with  the  Addition  oi  a 

of 

III  tuc  j  111  La  v-u  mo  - -  j  ^  •  1  | mnfirt'l- 

Aleppo,  Ike.  the  Duties  of  Exportation  am  1 1 
tion  are  nearly  on  an  equal  Footing,  viz.  }  1 


onlKlcraoJe  ;  but  wun  uu:  /xuu.uw,.  - 
petty  Dues,  becomes  as  great  as  at  Jetuct. 

In  the  Ports  of  the  Levant,  ConJIanttnop p  )  ' 


except  to  the  Venetians  and  Jc'tvs,  ^wlu> 
Cent.—  Hie  Cunfuls  Duties  are  likew lie  to  be  add 

Smyrna,  &e.  which  are  about  2  per  Cent. 


At 
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At  Cairo,  Alexandria ,  and  Tome  other  Cities  of  E-  here  pay  the  golden  Duly,  which  is  the  tenth  Part  of 
rypt,  the  Duties  are  of  two  Kinds  ;  one  for  Goods  what  as  paid  for  the  Brit  Duly.  As  to  Duties  of  Ex- 
brought  in  Ships  from  Europe,  the  other  for  thofe  por ration,  they  may  be  faid  to  pay  none,  the  one  and 
brought  by  the  Caravans  from  Afia.  The  firft  are  a  half  per  Cent,  being  rather  a  Cuftom-Houfe  Fee,  than 
fix’d  at  20  per  Cent.  The  fecond  are  arbitrary,  but  any  Duty  paid  the  Sovereign, 
always  very  high.  Befides  the  ordinary  Duty,  they 
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VpA LCONRY,  or Fauconry ,  (of Falco,  Falcon, 
r  or  Faucon,  the  Bird  of  moft  Ufe  and  Efteem  in 
this  Kind  of  Sport)  is  the  Art  of  Taming,  Managing, 
and  Tutoring  Birds  of  Prey,  particularly  Falcons  and 
Hawks;  and  employing  them  with  Advantage, 
in  the  Purfuit  of  Game.  This  Arc  is  alfo  called 
Hawking. 

Though  this  Exercife  of  Falconing,  or  Hawking, 
be  now  very  much  difufed  in  England ,  in  Companion 
of  what  it  antiently  was,  we,  notwithftanding,  mull 
not  abftain  from  giving  fome  particular  Directions  for 
it,  beginning  by  the  Birds  employ’d  in  this  Kind  of 
Sport,  and  inltru&ing  our  Sportfman  how  to  chufe 
them. 

The  Hawk-Kind,  makes  the  Subject  of  the  Art  of 
Falconry,  and  tho’  Naturalifts  difagree  about  the  Num¬ 
ber  and  Dfvilion  of  thele  Birds,  it  mull,  however,  be 
obferved,  that  the  moft  commodious  Diftribution,  is 
into  long-wing'd,  and  Ihort-wing’d  Hawks. 

To  the  long-wing’d  Hawks,  called  alfo  of  the  Fal¬ 
con  Tribe,  belong  the  Falcon,  Haggard  Falcon,  Ger- 
Falcon,  Lanner,  Hobby,  Saker,  Merlin,  and  Baw- 
ler ;  all  which  are  reclaim’d,  mann’d,  fed,  and  mew¬ 
ed  much  after  the  fame  Manner.  Of  the  Ihort-wing’d 
Species,  or  Hawks,  properly  fo  called,  are  the  Gof- 
hawks,  and  Sparrow-Hawks. 

The  former  are  generally  brought  to  the  Lure,  and 
feize  their  Prey  with  their  Foot,  breaking  their  Neck- 
Bonc  with  their  Beak,  e’er  they  proceed  to  plume, 
or  tear  it.  The  latter  are  brought  to  the  Fill,  and  kill 
their  Game  by  Strength,  and  Force  of  Wing,  at  Ran¬ 
dom,  and  proceed  immediately  to  plume  them. 

Note,  That  Hawk,  Accipiter ,  is  a  Bird  of  Prey,  of  a 
bold  and  generous  Nature.  That  the  Female  of 
all  Birds  of  Prey,  is  much  larger,  ftronger,  and 
more  courageous,  than  the  Male ;  which  is  diftin- 
guifhed  therefrom  by  fome  diminutive  Name.  Thofe 
of  the  Falcon,  and  Gofliawk,  are  called  Tiercels, 
or  Tiercclcts ;  that  of  the  Ger-Faulcon,  Jerkin  ; 
that  of  the  Merlin,  Jack ;  that  of  the  Hobby,  Rob - 
bin ;  that  of  the  Sparrow-Hawk,  Mujket ;  and  that 
of  the  jLannor,  Lanner et .  Hawks  havfe  alfo  diffe¬ 
rent  Names,  according  to  their  different  Ages,  and 
the  different  Scafons  when  they  are  taken.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  different  Ages,  the  firft  Year  fhe  is 
called  a  S oarage  ;  the  fecond,  an  Interview ;  the 
third,  a  white  Hawk  ;  the  fourth,  a  Hawk  of  the 
frft  Coat.  According  to  the  different  Scafons, 
thofe  taken  in  the  Ayrie ,  arc  called  Eyeffes,  or  Ny- 
eJfes ;  thofe  which  had  forfalccn  it,  and  were  fed  in 
fome  Place,  not  far  off,  by  the  old  Ones,  Branchers ; 
thofe  which  had  begun  to  prey  for  them  (elves,  Soar - 
Hawks ;  thofe  which  have  changed  their  Feathers, 
once  or  more,  mew'd  Hawks  \  and  thofe  which  Jiv’d 
ut  large,  and  prey’d  for  thcmfelves  about  the 
Woods,  Haggards . 

Note,  Alfo,  that  every  Part  of  a  Hawk,  of  any  of 
thefe  Denominations,  has  alfo  its  particular  Name. 

1  he  Legs,  from  the  Thigh  to  the  Foot,  are  called 
Urms ;  the  Toes,  Petty  Jingles  \  the  Claws,  pounces ; 
the  Wings  are  called  Sails ;  the  long  Feathers  there- 
°1>  Beams*,  the  two  longed,  principal  Feathers  \ 
thofe  next  thereto,  Flags  ;  die  Tail  is  called  Train  ; 
the  Bread-Feathers,  Mails  \  thofe  behind  the 
1  high,  pendant  Feathers .  When  the  Feathers  are 
not  yet  dill  grown,  flic  is  faid  to  be  unfummed ; 
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when  they  are  compleat,  die  is  fummed ;  the.  Craw* 
or  Crop,  is  called  Gorge  ;  the  Pipe  next  the  Fun¬ 
dament,  where  the  Foeces  are  drawn  down,  is  cal¬ 
led  Pannel ;  the  flimy  Subftance  in  the  Panncl,  is 
called  Glut  ;  the  upper  and  crooked  Part  of  the 
Bill,  is  called  Beak ;  the  nether  Parts,  Clap ;  the 
yellow  Part  between'  the  Beak  and  the  Eyes,  Sear , 
or  Sere ;  the  two  fmail  Holes  therein,  Naves . 

From  this  we*ll  pals  to  inform  our  Pupd-Sportfinan, 
of  what  relates  to  the  fevcral  Species  of  Hawks,  be¬ 
ginning  by  the  Falcon,  or  Falcon- gentle. 

The  Falcon,  or  Faucon ,  is  a  Bird  of  Prey  of  the 
Hawk-Kind,  fuperior  to  all  others  for  Courage,  Do¬ 
cility,  Gentlenefs,  and  Noblenefs  of  Nature,  The 
Falcon,  is  both  for  the  Fiji  and  the  Lure,  having  yel¬ 
low  Feet,  his  Head  black,  and  a  fpotted  Beak.  The 
bed:  is  that  whofeHead  is  round,  the  Beak  thick  and 
fhort,  the  Neck  long,  the  Shoulders  broad,  long 
Thighs,  fhort  Legs,  large  Feet,  the  Feathers  of  the 
Wings  (lender,  the  Pounces  black,  &c. 

The  Falcon  is  excellent  at  the  River,  Brook,  and 
even  in  the  Field,  and  flies  chiefly  at  the  larged  Game, 
as  Wild-Goofe,  Kite,  Crow,  Heron,  Crane,  Pye- 
Slioveller,  £V.  7 

The  Haggard  Falcon,  called  here,  alfo,  Peregrine 
Falcon ,  Pajfenger ,  and  Traveller,  becaufe  no  Native 
of  this  Land  ;  or  rather,  by  Reafon  of  its  roving  and 
wandering  more  than  any  other  Sort,  is  not  inferior  to 
the  bed  of  the  Tribe,  for  Strength,  Courage,  Hardi¬ 
ness,  and  Perfeverance.  She  is  diftinguilhed  from 
the  common  Falcon ,  .  as  being  larger,  longer  arm’d, 
with  a  longer  Beak  and  Talons,  a  higher  Neck,  &V. 
She  will  lie  longer  on.  the  Wing,  and  is  more  delibe¬ 
rate,  and  advifed  in  her  (looping,  &c.  This  Bird 
when  wild  and  unreclaimed,  takes  the  greateft  Liberty 
of  all  Birds,  Jiving  either  by  Land  or  Sea  ;  and  is  of 
fuch  abfolute  Power,  that  wherever  flie  comes,  all  fly¬ 
ing  Fowl  doop  under  her  Subjection  ;  even  the  Tierce - 
let,  tho*  her  natural  Companion,  dares  not  fit  by  her, 
or  approach  her  Refidence,  except  in  cawking  'Lime  ; 
when,  for  Procreation  Sake,  flic  admits  him,  inafub- 
miffive  Manner,  to  come  near  and  woo  her.  When  very 
young,  file  is  apt  to  attack  Birds  too  drong  for  her  ; 
which  flie  perfilts  in,  till  a  found  Beating  lias  brought 
her  to  a  better  Underftanding.  She  is  an  median  t 
Pains-taker,  no  Weather  difeouraging  her  from  her 
Game.  When  unreclaimed  fhe  has  leized  her  Prey, 
and  broke  the  Ink  or  Ncclc,  fhe  falls  on  the  Crop,  and 
feeds  firft  on  what  is  contained  there,  then  on  the  o- 
ther  Parts.  When  flie  has  filled  her  Gorge,  (lie  flies 
to  fome  folitary  Place,  near  the  Water,  where  flic  fits 
all  Day,  and  at  Night  takes  Wing  to  fome  convenient: 
Place,  where  flic  had  before  purpofed  to  pcarck  til 
Morning. 

The  Ger-Falcon,  or  Gyr- Falcon ,  is  the  Jargeft  Bird 
of  the  Falcon-Kind,  coming  next  the  Size  of  a  Vul¬ 
ture;  and  of  the  greateft  Strength  next  an  Eagle. 
She  is  ftoutly  arm’d,  and  in  all  Rdpcfls  a  loVely  Bud 
to  the  Eye.  Her  Head  and  Eyes  arc  like  the  Haggard  ; 
her  Beak  great  and  bending,  her  Narcs  large  ;  her 
Sails  long  and  (harp  pointed,  and  her  Train  and  Mail 
much  like  the  Tanners,  having  a  large  inarbled-fcar’d 
Foot,  and  plum'd  Black,  Brown,  and  Ruflet.  She 
may  alfo  be  called  a  Pajfcnger$  her  Ayrie  being  in 
Prtiffta,  Mufcoly,  and  the  Mountains  of  Norway . 
Shir  is  of  a  fierce  and  fiery  Nature,  very  hardly  mana¬ 
ged  and  reclaimed ;  but  being  once  overcome,  proves 
It  S  tin 
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an  excellent  Hawk,  fear cc  refuting  to  ftrike  at  any 
Thing.  She  does  not  naturally  fly  to  the  River,  but 
always  purfues  the  Herons,  Shovelcrs,  &c.  In  going 
up  to  their  Game,  they  do  not  hold  the  Courfe  or 
Way,  which  others  ufe  to  do,  but  climb  up  upon  the 
Train  ;  when  they  find  any  Fowl,  as  foon  as  they 
have  reached  her,  they  pluck  her  down,  if  not  at  the 
firft,  yet  at  the  fecond  or  third  Encounter. 

The  Saker ,  or  Satie,  is  the  third  in  Efteem  next 
the  Falcon,  and  Ger-Falcon,  but  difficult  to  be  ma¬ 
naged,  being  a  Paflengcr,  or  Peregrine  Hawk,,  whofe 
Ayrie  has  not  yet  been  difcover’d,  but  chiefly  found  in 
the  Iflands  of  the  Levant ;  fhe  is  fomewhat  longer 
than  the  Haggard  Falcon  ;  her  Plume  rufty  and  rag¬ 
ged  ;  the  Sear  of  her  Foot  and  Beak  like  the  Lanner ; 
her  Pounces  fliort,  and  her  Train  the  longed  ot  all 
Birds  of  Prey  ;  fhe  is  very  ftrong  and  hardy  to  all 
Kind  of  Fowl,  being  a  great  deal  more  difpofed  to 
the  Field,  than  the  Brook,  and  delighting  to  prey  on 
great  Fowl,  as  the  Heron,  Goofe,  £5? c.  but  for  the 
Crane  fhe  is  not  fo  free  as  the  Haggard  Falcon  ;  fhe 
alfo  excells  for  the  leffer  Fowl,  as  Pheafants,  Par¬ 
tridges,  &V.  and  is  much  lefs  dainty  in  her  Diet,  as 
Jong- wing’d  Hawks  u/ually  arc.  The  Saker  makes 
excellent  Sport  with  a  Kite,  who,  as  foon  as  fhe  fees 
the  Saker  caff  off,  immediately  betakes  himfelf  to, 
and  trulls  in  the  Goodnefs  of  his  Wings,  and  gets  to 
his  Pitch,  as  high  as  poflibly  he  can,  by  making  many 
Tours  and  Wrenches  in  the  Air,  which  together  with 
the  Variety  of  Contefts  and  Bickerings  between  them, 
affords  a  curious  Sport. 

The  Lanner,  or  Lanar ,  is  a  Hawk  common  in  moft 
Countries,  efpecially  in  France  ;  making  her  Ayrie  on 
lofty  Trees  in  Forefts,  or  on  high  Clifts  near  the  Sea- 
tide.  She  is  lefs  than  the  Falcon,  gentle,  fair-plum’d, 
and  has  fhorter  Talons  than  any  other  Falcon.  Such 
as  have  the  largeft  and  befl-feafon’d  Heads  are  efteem- 
ed  the  belt.  Mew’d  Lanners  are  not  eafily  known 
from  Gofhawks,  or  Sakers ;  the  chief  Marks  are, 
that  they  are  blacker,  have  lefs  Beaks,  and  are  lefs 
arm’d  and  pounced  than  any  other  Hawks,  of  the 
whole  Hawk  Tribe.  There  is  none  fo  fit  for  a  young 
Falconer  as  this,  becaufe  fhe  is  not  inclined  to  Surfeits, 
and  feldom  melts  Greafe  by  being  over-flown.  .There 
is  another  Sort  of  Lanners ,  whofe  Ayrie  is  in  the 
Alps,  having  their  Heads  white,  and  flat  aloft,  large 
and  black  Eyes,  (lender  Nares,  fhort  and  thick  Beaks  *, 
being  lefs  than  the  Haggards,  and  Falcon-gentle, 
tho*  there  are  different  Sizes  of  them:  Their  Tail 
marbled  and  ruffet ;  Brcaft-Feathcrs  white  and  full  of 
rufiet  Spots,  and  the  Points  and  Extremities  of  their 
,  Feathers  full  of  white  Drops ;  their  Sails  and  Trains 
long,  fhort-legg’d,  with  a  Foot  lefs  than  that  of  a 
Falcon,  marble- fear’d.  This  Hawk  never  lies  upon 
the  Wing,  after  fhe  has  flown  to  a  Mark ;  but  after 
once  (looping,  makes  a  Point,  and  like  the  Gofhawk 
waits  the  Fowl.  She  is  more  valued  abroad  than  in 
England  ;  the  Engliflo  Falconers  looking  on  her  as 
flothful,  and  haul-mettled.  The  Truth  is,  a  very 
ftridt  Hand  mu (l  be  kept  over  her,  as  being  of  an 
ungrateful  Difpofition.  She  is  flown  at  Field  or  Brook, 
and  will  maintain  long  Flights,  by  which  Means  much 
Fowl  is  kill’d.  To  fly  them  they  mull  be  kept 
very  (harp  ;  and  becaufe  they  keep  their  Callings  Jong, 
they  mull  have  hard  Callings,  made  of  Tow,  and 
Knots  of  Hemp. 

The  Merlin  is  the  final  left  of  all  Birds  of  Prey,  and 
bears  a  Refcmblancc  to  a  Haggard-Falcon  in  Plume, 
as  alfo  in  the  Scar  of  the  Foot,  Beak,  and  Talons, 
and  not  unlike  her  in  Conditions  ;  when  well  mann’d, 
lur'd,  and  carefully  look’d  after,  flic  proves  an  excel¬ 
lent  Hawk  ;  efpecially  at  Partridge,  Thrufh,  and 
Lark  :  But  fhe  is  very  bufy  and  unruly,  and  fpccial 
Care  mull  be  had,  left  fhe  unnaturally  cat  off  her  own 
Feet  and  Talons,  as  flic  is  often  known  to  do.  She 
is  wondrous  venturefome,  and  will  fly  at  Birds  bigger 


dure  the  Hood ;  you  ftiould  make  her  a  Tr  * 
Partridge,  if  fhe  foots  and  kills  her,  rcwarflT  ^  a 
then  fly  her  at  the  wild  Partridge,  and  if 

makes  it,  at  firft  or  fecond  Flight,  bein^  retrie  a 
the  Spaniels,  feed  her  upon  it  with  a  reafonable  c  y 
cheering  her  in  fuch  Manner  with  the  Voice 
may  know  it  another  Time  :  If  (he  does  at 

hardy  at  the  firft  or  fecond  Time,  fhe  will  be qJa*!* 
nothing.  °  oa  *0r 

The  Hobby  is  a  Sort  of  Hawk,  that  naturally  Cr* 
on  Doves,  Larks,  and  other  fmall  Game.  She  E 
blue  Beak,  but  the  Sear  thereof,  and  Le*s  avc^a 
low  ;  the  Grinds,  or  little  Feathers  under 
very  black  ;  the  Top  of  the  Head  between  black  a 
yellow  ;  flic  has  alfo  two  white  Seams  on  her  X 
The  Plumes  under  the  Gorge,  and  about 
are  reddifli,  without  Spot  or  Drop ;  the  Breafjpv^ 
thers  for  the  moft  Part  brown,  yet  interfperlTl  iu 
white  Spots;  her  Back,  Train,  and  Wings,  aivbW'- 
aloft,  having  no  great  Scales  upon  the  Legs 
few  behind  :  The  three  Stretchers  and  Pounce  V* 
very  large,  with  Rcfpett  to  her  fhort  Legs 5  ^ 

Feathers  arc  tinttured  between  red  and  black,  the  ml 
dant  ones,  or  thofe  behind  the  Thighs,  of  a  ruf 
fmoaky  Hue.  She  is  a  Hawk  of  the  Lure,  and  not 
of  the  Fid,  and  is  an  high  flyer,  being  in  every  Re- 
fpc£t  like  the  Saker,  but  flic  is  of  a  much  lefs  Size' 
for  (lie  is  not  only  nimble  and  light  of  Win*  but 
dares  encounter  Kites,  Buzzards,  or  Crows,  and’ 
give  Blow  for  Blow,  till  fometimes  they  {iCo-e 
and  come  tumbling  down  to  the  Ground  both  toge¬ 
ther.  But  fhe  is  chiefly  for  the  Lark,  which  poor  Tit¬ 
tle  Creature,  does  fo  dread  the  Sight  of  her,  foaring 
in  the  Air  over  her,  that  (lie  will  rather  chufc  to  con> 
mit  herfelf  to  the  Mercy  of  Men,  or  Dogs,  or  to  be 
trampled  on  by  Florfes,  than  venture  into  the  Ele¬ 
ment,  when  file  fees  her  mortal  Enemy  foaring  dure. 
T he  Hobby,  alfo,  makes  excellent  Sport  with  Nets  and 
Spaniels,  for  when  the  Dogs  range  the  Fields  to  luring 
the  Fowl,  and  the  Hobby  foars  aloft  over  them,  the 
poor  Birds,  apprehentive  of  a  Confpiracy  between  the 
Hawks  and  Dogs  to  their  utter  Rum,  dare  not  com¬ 
mit  themfelves  to  their  Wings,  but  think  it  tiler  to 
be  clofe  on  the  Ground,  and  loarc  taken  in  the  Nets. 
This  Sport  is  called  Daring. 

The  Gojhawk ,  or  Gofs-hawk,  q,  cl.  Grcfe-hcnd ,  is 
a  large  fhort-wing’d  Hawk,  of  which  there  are  fcveral 
Sorts  differing  in  Goodnefs,  Force,  and  Hardmefs, 
according  to  the  Divcrfity  of  their  Choice  in  cawk- 
ing  •,  at  which  Time,  die  fcveral  Sorts  of  Birds  of 
Prey  aflembie  themfelves  with  the  Gojhawk,  and  gal¬ 
lant  it  together.  There  are  Gojhmvks  Irom  mod 
Countries,  but  none  better  than  thole  bred  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  She  ought  to  have  a  fmall  Mead,  a  long 
and  (trait  Face,  a  large  Throat,  great  Eyes  deep  fet; 
the  Apple  of  the  Eye  black ;  Nares,  Ears,  Back,^  and 
Feet,  large  and  black  ;  a  black  Jong  Beak,  longNeck, 
big  Bread,  hard  FJcfli,  long  flcfhy  Thighs,  the  Bone 
of  the  Leg  and  Knee  fliort,  long,  large  Pounces  and 
Talons;  and  to  grow  round  from  the  Stern,  <>s  l 
to  the  Bread  forward.  The  Feathers  ol  die  1  hlgm 
towards  the  Train,  fhould  be  large,  and  the  1  run 
Feathers  fliort  and  foft,  fomewhat  tending  to  an  h"»i 
Mail.  The  Brail  Feathers  ought  to  be  like  rgl,;  (l 
the  Bread  ;  and  the  Covert  Feathers  of  the  lu;F 
fpotted  and  full  of  black  Bundles,  but  the  Extremity 


fpotted 

of 
6“ 


every  Train  Feather,  black  (Leaked.  i.°  1,11 
guifli  the  Strength  of  the  Bird,  tic  clivers  ol  111111  ’ 
fcveral  Places  of  one  Chamber,  or  Mew  •,  a>u  1 1‘ 
Hawk  that  flies  and  mutes  higheft,  and  but  ^ 
may  be  concluded  to  be  i  Iron  go  ft.  i  he  6  oJImi** 

at  the  Phcafant,  Mallard,  Wild-Goofe,  I  'uu  ^ 
ney,  nay  flic  will  venture  to  feize  a  Kid  orOmU.  - 
is  to  be  kept  with  Care,  as  being  very  L  wu. 


V}  . 

Feet  arid  Xalons,  as  Ihc  is  often  known  to  do.  She  Dainty  in  Eating,  &c.  _  twing’d 

is  wondrous  venturefome,  and  will  fly  at  Birds  bigger  The  Sparrow-Hawk,  is  aJffi  a  Kind  °‘ 
than  herfelf,  witii  fuch  Eagcrncfs,  as  to  purfue  them  Hawk,  whereof  there  are  fcveral  Sorts,  11 
even  into  a  Town  or  Village.  Tho*  the  Merlin  be  ac-  Plumes:  Some  fmall  plum’d  and  black,  nt  u  • 


counted  a  Hawk  of  the  Fill,  flic  may  be  brought  to 
take  Delight  in  the  Lure,  fo  as  flic  will  patiently  cn- 
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Hawk,  ir  wt  kiiv  1  v  •* •  '*  *  '•  •  — 

Plumes:  Some  final!  plum’d  and  black, 
larger  Feather ;  fomc  plum’d  like  the  Cl1,11 *  .  ^ 
brown  or  Canvas-Mail,  £s>Y.  '1  he  Spin  )W'  <i 


fir  as  her  Strength  will  give  her  Leave,  is  a  good 
Hawk  *  and  he  that  knows  how  to  man,  .reclaim* 

d  fly  with  a  Sparrow-Hawk ,  may  eafily  attain  to  the 
Keening  and  Managing  of  all  others.  In  this  Refpert* 
fhe  really  excels,  that  Ihe  ferves  both  for  Winter  and 
Summer  with  great  Pleafure,  and  will  fly  at  all  Kind 

of  Game,  more  than  the  Falcon. 

Having  thus  given  a  Defcription  of  all  the  Birds 
proper  for  the  Art  of  Falconry ,  and  of  their  different 
Qualities  •,  we  muft  proceed  to  the  Explanation  of  the 
Terms  proper  for  their  feveral  Actions,  viz.  Bate , 
Crabbing-,  Cotvring,  Feak ,  Jack,  Cawking ,  Mantling, 
Muting  Interviewing ,  Slice ,  Slime,  Dropping,  Suiting, 
l>o:(Z f  Warble,  Bind,  Plume,  Truffing,  Stooping, 
Rake,  Check ,  Fly  'on  Head,  Quarry,  Pelt,  Cancel; e- 
rjL  Ruff,  Reclaiming,  Manning,  Make-Hawk,  ffzc. 

When  the  Bird  flutters  with  her  Wings,  as  if  ftriv- 
incr  to  o-et  away,  either  from  Perch  or  Fifl-,  flie  is  faid 


to  Bate . 

Crabbing,  is  when  the  Birds  Handing  too  near,  they 
fight  with  each  other. 

w  Cowring,  is  when  the  young  Ones  quiver  and  fhake 
their  Wings  in  Obedience  to  the  Elder. 

To  Feak,  is  when  the  Bird  wipes  her  Beak  after 


feeding. 

To  Jack,  is  when  flic  fleeps. 

Interviewing,  is  the  Interval  between  exchanging  her 
Coat,  and  turning  white  again. 

Treading,  is  called  Cawking. 

Mantling,  is  when  flie  flretches  one  of  her  Wings 
after  her  Legs,  and  then  the  other. 

Tier  Dung  is  called  Muting  ;  when  flie  mutes  a  good 
Way  from  her,  flie  is  faid  to  Slice ;  when  flie  does  it 
diredliy  down  inftead  of  yerking  backwards,  flie  is 
faid  to  Slime ;  and  if  it  be  in  Drops,  it  is  called 
Dropping  \  when  flie,  as  it  were,  fneezes,  it  is  called 
Suiting. 

To  Rouze,  Is  when  flie  raifes  and  fliakes  herfelf. 

To  Warble,  is  when  after  Mantling,  flie  crofles  her 
Wings  together  over  her  Back. 

To  Bind ,  is  when  flie  fcares. 

To  Plume,  is  when  after  feizing  flie  pulls  off  the 
Feathers. 

Truffmg,  is  when  flie  raifes  a  Fowl  aloft,  and  at 
length  defeends  witli  it  to  the  Ground. 

Stooping,  is  when  being  aloft,  flie  defeends  to  feize 

her  Prey. 

To  Rake,  is  when  flie  flies  out  too  far  from  the 
Game. 

To  Check,  is  when  forfaiting  her  proper  Game,  flie 
flies  at  Pyes,  Crows,  &c.  that  chance  to  crofs  her. 

To  Fly  o?i  Head,  is  when  milling  the  Fowl,  flie  be¬ 
takes  herfelf  to  the  next  Check. 

The  Quarry,  is  the  Fowl  or  Game  flic  flies  at. 

The  Pelt ,  is  the  dead  Body  of  the  Fowl  kill’d  by 
the  Hawk.  • 

To  Carry ,  is  when  flic  flics  away  with  the  Quarry. 

Compering ,  is  when  in  Hooping  flic  turns  two  or  three 
Times  on  the  Wing,  to  recover  herfelf  e’er  flie  feizes. 

Ruff,  is  when  flie  feizes  the  Prey,  yet  does  not 
trufs  it. 


Reclaiming,  is  the  making  a  Hawk  tame  and 
gentle. 

Manning,  is  the  bringing  her  to  endure  Company. 

A  Make- Hawk ,  is  an  old  ftanch  one,  tifed  to  fly  and 
f  t  Example  to  a  young  one. 

Bcfidcs  the  above-mention ’cl  Terms,  there  arc  alfo 
feveral  others  proper  to  the  Art  of  Falconry,  viz.  Cafting , 
Plumage ,  Rangle,  Gleaming,  Enf earning,  Gttrgiting, 
Imping,  Tiring,  Ink,  Pill,  or  Pelf. 

Gifting,  is  fomething  given  a  Hawk,  to  cleanfc  and 
purge  her  Gorge. 

Plumage,  arc  fmall  Feathers  given  to  make  her 
Caff, 


Rangle ,  is  Gravel  given  her  to  help  bring  clown 

l^r  Stomach, 

Fleming,  is  her  throwing  up  Filch  from  the  Gorge 

«fccr  Calling. 

Et f earning,  i9  the  Purging  of  her  Grcafc, 


.  A  Being  fluff'd,  is  called  Gurgiting. 

Imping,  is  the  inferring  a  Feather  in  her  Wing*  in 
lieu  of  a  broken  one. 

Tiring,  is  the  giving  her  a  Leg,  Wing,  or  Pinion 
of  a  Fowl  to  pull  at. 

The  Ink,  is  the  Neck  of  a  Bird  the  Hawk  preys  on; 

The  Pill,  or  Pelf,  is  what  the  Hawk  leaves  of  her 
Prey. 

The  Terms  proper  for  her  Furniture  (for  the  Lady 
mufl:  be  lodg’d  and  drefs’d)  are  the  Bewits,  Leafe$ 
or  Leath ,  Jeffes,  Creance ,  Hood,  Rufter  Hood,  Striking 
the  Hood,  Seeling ,  Lure,  Pcarch ,  Hack,  Mew,  &c. 

Bewits,  •  are  the  Leathers,  with  Bells  button’d  on  her 
Legs. 

The  Leafe,  or  Leath,  is  the  leathern  Thong  where¬ 
by  the  Falconer  holds  the  Hawk  ;  the  little  Straps  by 
which  the  Leafe  is  fattened  to  the  Legs,  are  called 
Jeffes ;  and  a  Line  or  Pack-thread  fattened  to  the 
Leafe,  in  difeiplining  the  Hawk,  a  Creance. 

Hood,  is  a  Cover  for  her  Plead  to  keep  her  in  the 
Dark  ;  a  large  wide  Hood,  open  behind,  to  be  wore 
at  firft,  is  called  a  Rafter  Hood ;  and  to  draw  the 
Strings,  that  the  Hood  may  be  in  Readinefs  to  be 
pulled  off,  is  called  unttriking  the  Hood. 

Seeling ,  is  the  Blinding  a  Hawk,  juft  taken,  by 
running  a  Thread  thro’  her  Eyelids,  and  thus  draw¬ 
ing  them  over  the  Eyes,  to  prepare  her  for  being 
hooded. 

A  Lure,  is  a  Figure  or  Refemblance  of  a  Fowl* 
made  of  Leather  and  Feathers. 

'  The  Pearch,  is  her  Retting-place,  when  off*  the 
Falconer’s  Fitt. 

The  Hack j  is  the  Place  where  her  Meat  is  laid. 

The  Mew,  is  die  Place  wherein  flie  is  fet,  while 
her  Feathers  fall  and  come  again. 

Being  thus  perfe<5tly  acquainted  with  the  feveral 
Terms  of  the  Art  of  Falcomy,  and  informed  of 
their  refpertive  Signification,  we  mutt  apply  our- 
felves  next  to  the  Management  and  Difcipline  of  the 
Falcon,  as  being  the  Foundation  of  the  Art  of  Fal¬ 
conry. 

When  a  young  Falcon  is  firft  taken,  flie  mutt  be 
feeled,  and  the  Seeling  at  length  gradually  flackened, 
that  fhe  may  be  able  to  fee  what  Ptovifions  are  brought 
her.  Her  Furniture  is  to  be  Jeffes  of  Leather,  mailed 
Leafhes ,  with  Buttons  at  the  End,  and  Bewits  \  befides 
a  fmall  round  Stick,  hanging  in  a  String,  to  ftroke 
her  frequently  withal ;  which  the  oftner  it  is  done, 
the  fooner  and  better  will  flic  be  manned  :  Two  Bells 
on  her  Legs,  that  flic  may  be  the  more  readily  found, 
or  heard,  when  flic  ftirs,  fcratches,  &c.  and  a  Flood 
railed,  and  bofled  over  her  Eyes.  Her  Food  to  be 
Pigeons,  Larks,  and  other  live  Birds,  of  which  flic  is 
to  cat  twice  or  thrice  a  Day,  and  till  flic  be  full 
gorged.  When  the  Falconer  is  about  to  feed  her,  he 
mutt  hoop  and  lure,  that  flic  may  know  when  to  ex¬ 
pert  it  *  then  unhooding  her  gently,  he  gives  her  two 
or  three  Bits,  and  putting  her  Flood  on  again,  gives 
her  as  much  more  *  but  takes  Care  that  flic  be  clofe 
feeled,  and  after  three  or  four  Days,  leflcns  her  Diet ; 
at  going  to  Bed  lie  Jets  her  on  a  Pearch  by  him,  that 
he  may  awake  her  often  in  the  Night,  continuing  to 
do  fo  till  fhc  grows  tame  and  gentle.  When  flic  be¬ 
gins  to  feed  eagerly,  lie  gives  her  Sheeps- I  I carts  •,  and 
now  he  begins  to  unhood  her  by  Day,  but  it  mutt  be 
done  far  from  Company  ;  feeds  her  and  hoods  her 
again,  as  before,  but  takes  Care  not  to  fright  her  with 
any  Thing  when  lie  unhoods  her,  and  if  he  can,  re¬ 
claims  her  without  over-watching.  The  Falcon  mutt 
be  borne  continually  on  the  Fitt,  rill  flic  be  thoroughly 
manned,  and  induced  to  feed  in  Company  :  For  two 
dr  three  Days,  give  her  wafhed  Meat,  and  then  Plu¬ 
mage,  according  as  you  cftcom  her  foul  within  ;  if  flic 
calls,  hood  her  again,  and  give  her  nothing,  till  flic 
gleams  after  her  Catting :  But  when  flic  has  gleamed 
and  call,  give  her  a  little  hot  Meat  in  Company  *  and 
towards  Evening,  let  her  plume  a  Hen’s  Wing,  like- 
will*  in  Company  *  cleanfc  the  Feather  of 
if  foul  and  Hi  my  j  if  flic  clean  within,  give 
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,  Cafting ;  and  when  lhe  is  well  reclaimed,  mann’d, 
and  made  eager*  and  fharp  fet,  venture  to  feed  her  on 
the  Lure. 

Three  Things  are  to  be  confidered  before  you  lure 
your  Falcon,  i.  That  lhe  be  bold  and  familiar  in 
Company,  and  not  afraid  of  Dogs  and  Horfes. 

2.  Sharp-fet  and  hungry,  having  Regard  to  the  Hour 
of  Morning  and  Evening,  when  you  would  lure  her. 

3.  Clean  within,  and  the  Lure  well  garnifhed  with 
Meat  on  both  Sides.  When  you  intend  to  give  her 
the  Length  of  aLeafe,  you  mull  abfcond  yourlelf  ;  lhe 
mud  alfo  be  unhooded,  and  have  a  Bit  or  two  given 
her  on  the  Lure,  as  die  fits  on  your  Fill: ;  that  done, 
take  the  Lure  from  her,  and  fo  hide  it  that  fhe  may 
not  fee  it ;  when  lhe  is  unfeeled,  call  the  Lure  fo 
near  her,  that  lhe  may  catch  it  within  the  Length  of 
her  Leafe  j  and  as  foon  as  lhe  has  feized  it,  ufe  your 
Voice  as  Falconers  do,  feeding  her  upon  the  Lure  on 
the  Ground. 

After  you  have  lured  your  Falcon,  in  the  .Evening 
give  her  but  little  Meat,  and  let  this  luring  be  fo 
timely,  that  you  may  give  her  Plumage,  fcfc.  nexc 
Morning  on  your  Fill ;  when  lhe  has  call  and  gleamed, 
give  her  a  little  Beaching  of  warm  Water,  about 
Noon,  tie  a  Creance  to  her  Leafe,  go  into  the  Field, 
there  give  her  a  Bit  or  two  upon  the  Lure,  and  unfeel 
her  ;  if  you  find  lhe  is  lharp-fet,  and  has  eagerly  feiz’d 
on  the  Lure,  let  a  Man  hold  her  to  let  her  off  to  the 
Lure  5  then  unwind  the  Creance,  and  draw  it  after  you 
a  good  Way,  and  let  him  who  has  the  Bird,  hold  his 
right  Hand  on  the  Taffel  of  her  Hood,  ready  to  un¬ 
hood  her  as  foon  as  you  begin  to  lure ;  to  which  if 
lhe  comes  well,  Hoop  roundly  upon  it,  and  haftily 
feize  it,  let  her  call  two  or  three  Bits  thereon  *,  that 
done,  unfeize,  take  her  off  the  Lure,  and  deliver  her 
again  to  the  Perfon  that  held  her,  and  going  further 
off  the  Lure,  feed  her  as  before ;  and  fo  daily  further 
and  further  off  the  Lure.  Afterwards  you  may  lure 
her  in  Company,  but  do  not  fright  her  ;  and  having 
ufed  her  to  the  Lure  on  Foot,  do  it  alfo  on  Horfe- 


back,  which  may  be  foonCr  aCcomplife’d  U 
Horfemen  to  be  about  you,  when  you  wf  fau% 
Foot  j  *tis  alfo  fooner  done  by  rewarding  h  ^  0n 
the  Lure  on  Horfeback,  among  HorfenW  Up°n 
when  lhe  is  grown  familiar  this  Wav  W  r  ^ 
a  Foot  hold  the  Hawk,  and  he  that  is  on 
mull  call,  and  call  the  Lure  about  his  He 
the  Holder  takes  off  the  Hood  by  the  Taffel  ’ 
lhe  feizes  eagerly  on  the  Lure,  without  Fear  of  ^ if 
or  Horfe,  then  take  off  the  Creance,  and  hr* 
greater  Diftance.  Laftly,  if  you  would  have  h  f  3 
Dogs  as  well  as  the  Lure,  call  Dogs  when  ^ 
her  Plumage. 


ove 
give 


Note,  That  if  the  Hawk  be  intended  for  f0mp  n  , 
cular  Sort  of  Game,  her  Lure  mull  be  a  R? ltl" 
blance  of  that  Sort  of  Game *,  and  the  Fal" 
ought  to  make  a  frequent  Practice  of  feeding 
rewarding  her  thereon,  or  on  a  Train  of  thP 
Kind  ;  calling  her  when  feeding,  as  if  fhe 
led  to  the  Lure.  And  that  it  may  be  T 

feed  her  in  .  fuch  like  Places,  as  thofe  he?  Game  ° 
chiefly  to  be  found  m,  e  s 

Note ,  Alfo,  that  a  Brancher,  Soar-Hawk,  or  Ram*™, 
Hawk,  needs  no  Nurfing  ;  lhe  is  to  be  brS 
down  from  her  Wildnefc,  and  habituated  to  another 
Courfe  of  Life ;  and  in  Purfuance  of  her  own 
Views  and  Interefts,  to  be  made  fubjeft  to  thofe  0f 
her  Matter.  An  Eyefs,  needs  no  reclaiming-  fhe 

is  to  be  carefully  nurfed,  and  brought  up  in  her  na- 
tural  Taments. 

The  Perfon  who  brings  up,  tames,  and  makes 
that  is,  tutors  and  manages  Birds  of  Prey,  as  Falcons’, 
Hawks,  & c.  is  called  Falconer  ;  die  Emperor  of  the 
Furks  ufually  keeps  fix  thoufand  Falconers  in  his  Ser¬ 
vice.  T he  King  of  France  has  a  grand  Falconer ,  which 
is  an  O/Hce  difmembred  from  that  of  Great  Hunt, 
Grand  Veneur . 


FEASTS. 


FEAST,  Feftum ,  (from  feriart,  to  keep  Holi¬ 
day)  is  a  particular  Day,  entirely  dedicated  to 
the  Service  of  God,  and  celebrated  with  fomething 
particular  to  the  Feaft. 

Feafts  and  the  Ceremonies  thereof,  have  made  great 
Part  ot  the  Religion  of  all  Nations  and  Se&s,  witnefs 
thofe  of  the  Greeks ,  Romans ,  Hebrews ,  Chrijlians , 
and  Mahometans . 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  here  a  full  Defcription  of 
all  the  Feafts  celebrated  by  thofe  different  Nations, 
and  SeCls,  and  of  the  Ceremonies  they  were  celebra¬ 
ted  with,  fincc  that  alone  would  make  a  large  Volume} 
therefore  1*11  concent  myfelf,  to  give  a  concife  Defcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  moll  confidcrable  of  thofe  Feafts ;  and  tho* 
thofe  celebrated  by  the  Romans ,  arc  not  the  mod  an¬ 
cient,  notwithftanding,  as  they  occur  often  in  Hifto- 
ry,  and  I  do  not  think  proper  to  intermix  them  with 
the  Jewiftj  and  Chriftian  Feafts ,  fincc,  Non  funt  mil - 
cenda  Sacra  Prophanis ,  which  I  could  not  avoid,  if  I 
was  to  place  t \\t  Feafts  according  to  their  Antiquity; 
lincc  thofe  of  the  Hebrews%  were  edablilhed  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  Feafts ;  I'll  begin  by  the  Roman  Feafts, 
proceed  to  thofe  of  tiic  Hebrews ,  from  thence  to  the 
Chriftian  Feafts ,  and  conclude  with  thole  of  the  Maho¬ 
metans, 

The  Rated  Feafts  of  the  Romans,  or  thofe  which 
were  celebrated  with  mod  Pomp  and  Ceremony,  were 
the  Saturnalia,  Cereal ia,  Lupercalia ,  Liber  alia,  Ncp - 
tun  alt  a,  Confualia ,  Portumnalia,  Vulcanic  Palilia , 
Jjiralia ,  &c. 

'Fhe  Sa tuknama  were  celebrated  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans ,  in  honour  of  the  God  Saturn,  tho*  Mr.  Bacier 
obferves,  that  they  were  not  only  celebrated  in  honour 
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of  Saturn ,  but  alfo  to  keep  up  the  Remembrance  of 
the  Golden  Age,  when  all  the  'World  was  on  a 
Level. 

The  Saturnalia  were  not  only  obfervM  at  Rom,  but 
alfo  in  Greece  ;  and  were  in  Reality  much  older  than 
Rome  itfelf.  Some  aferibe  their  Inftiturion  to  the  A* 
lafgi,  who  were  cad  upon  the  Wands  of  Delos ;  others 
to  Hercules ,  and  others  to  Janus.  Goropitis  Becmt, 
Orig.  Lib.  4.  makes  Noah  Author  of  them  ;  that  Pa* 
triarch,  he  tells  us  (but  it  is  not  an  Article  of  Faith  to 
believe  him)  in  the  Ark,  inftituted  a  Feaft  to  beheld 
the  tenth  Month,  in  Memory  of  this,  that  the  Top  or 
the  Mountains  began  to  appear  above  the  Water; 
and  this  he  makes  the  Origin  of  the  Saturnalia :  But 
it  is  very  probable,  the  Year  then  began  in  Autumn, 
and  of  Confequence,  December  could  not  be  the  tent  \ 
Month.  Voffms  goes  dill  higher,  and  will  have  it, 
that  the  Saturn ,  in  honour  or  whom  this  Feaft  was  in¬ 
ftituted,  was  Adam ;  which  Conjecture  appears  to  me, 
as  probable  as  that  of  Becanus ,  that  is,  that  they  a 
both  without  the  lead  Appearance  of  Foundation  i 

as  we  cannot  rcafonably  fuppofe,  that  the  one  lu k  y 
other  Knowledge  of  what  paffed  in  the  Ark,  u 
lie  had  learned  from  Mofes,  who  does  not  10  w 
take  the  lead  Notice  of  thofe  Feads ;  neither  » 

imagine,  that  Adam  has  ever  bpen  confidera  1 
vinity  v  of  which  wc  do  not  find  the  lcaftltot  m 

Hiftoiy,  .  ewes 

During  the  Solemnity  of  the  Saturnaha% 
were  reputed  Mailers,  they  were  allowed  C  «/  ^ 
Thing,  iintl  In  fine,  were  fcrnd  at  Tab  e  by  J1 
flers  themfelves.  Every  Tiring  run  into  D  in’ 

and  Diffolutencfs,  and  nothing  was  1 1  car  a  ^ 
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,  eCitv  of  Rome,  but  the  Tumult,  Riot,  and  Diforder, 
f  a  People  wholly  abandoned  to  Joy  and  Pleafure. 
It  was  an  Aft  of  Religion  not  to  begin  any  War,  or 
execute  any  Criminal  during  this  Feaft. 

The  Cerealia,  were  the  Feafts  of  Ceres,  inftitu- 
ted  by  Tryftolemus ,  Son  of  Celeus,  King  of  Elenfme  in 
Attica,  in  Gratitude  for  his  having  been  inftrudted  by 
Ceres,  'who  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  his  Nurfe,  in 
the  Art  of  cultivating  Corn,  and  making  Bread. 

There  were  two  Feafts  of  this  Kind  at  Athens ,  .the 
one  called  Eleufmiaj  the  other  Tbefmopboria. 

The  Eleufinia , .  were  the  moft  folemn  and  facred 
Ceremonies  in  Ufe  among  th e  Greeks,  for  which  Rea- 
fon  they  were  called  Myfteries  by  Way  of  Eminence. 
They  are  laid  to  be  interned  by  Ceres  herfelf,  at  Eleu- 
fts,  a  maritime  Town  of  the  Athenians ,  in  Memory  of 
the  Zeal  and  Affedtion,  wherewith  the  Athenians  re¬ 
ceived  her  this  is -the  Account  Ifocrates  gives  in  his 
Panegyrick ;  but  Diodorus  Siculus,  allures  us,  Lib,  6. 
that  the  Eleufinia  were  inteuted  by  the  Athenians ,  in 
Gratitude  to  Ceres ,  for  having  inftrufted  them  to  lead 
a  lefs  barbarous  and  ruftick  Life.  Yet  the  fame  Au¬ 
thor,  in  the  firft  Book  of  his  Bibliotheca  relates  the 
Thing  in  another  Manner  :  A  great  Drought,  fays  he, 
having  occafioned  a  miferable  Famine  throughout  all 
Greece ;  Egypt ,  which  had  that  Y  ear  reap’d  a  moft 
plentiful  Harveft,  beftow’d  Part  of  the  Fruits  thereof 
upon  the  Athenians ,  and  fent  them  by  Eriftheus  ;  in 
Commemoration  of  which  Benefaction,  Eriffiheus  was 
created  King  of  Athens ,  who  inftrudted  the  Athenians 
in  thefc  Myfteries,  and  the  Manner  of  celebrating 
them.  Tho’  Theodor et ,  Lib .  i.  Gr<ecanic.  affeft.  is  of 
Opinion,  that  it  was  Orpheus ,  not  EriRheus,  who 
made  this  Eftablifhment  •,  and  who  inftituted  for  Ceres , 
what  the  Egyptians  praftifed  for  Ifis  ;  which  Senti¬ 
ment  is  confirm’d  by  the  Scholiaft,  on  the  Alaftes  of 
Euripides. 

Eletfis ,  the  City  where  thefe  Myfteries  were  cele¬ 
brated,  was  fo  jealous  of  the  Glory  thereof,  that  when 
reduced  to  the  laft  Extremity  by  the  Athenians ,  it 
would  not  furrender  but  on  this  Condition,  that  the 
Eleufinia  fhoukl  not  be  taken  away  ;  tho’  thefe  were 
no  religious  Ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  Town,  but 
were  held  common  to  all  Greece . 

The  Manner  of  thefe  Myfteries,  as  related  by  Arno- 
bius  and  Lactantius,  was- an  Imitation,  or  Reprefn ra¬ 
tion,  of  what  Mythologifts  teach  of  Ceres .  They  laft- 
ed  feveral  Days,  during  which  the  People  ran  about 
with  burning  Torches  in  their  Hands,  facrificed  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Victims,  not  only  to  Ceres ,  but  alfo  to  Ju¬ 
piter  ;  made  Libations  from  two  VcfTels,  one  of  them 
to  the  Eaft,  and  the  other  to  the  Weft  ;  marched  in 
Pomp  to.  Eleufis,  making  Paufes  from  Time  to  Time, 
wherein  they  fung  Hymns,  and  facrificed  Victims : 
And  this  they  perform’d,  not  only  in  going  to  Elcu- 
ftsy  but  in  returning  back  to  Athens .  For  the  reft, 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  it  an  inviolable  Secret  •,  and 
the  Law  condemn’d  to  Death  any  one  who  lhould 
dare  to  divulge  their  Myfteries.  Tertullian,  in  his  Book 
againft  the  ValcntinianSy  relates,  that  the  Figure 
ihewn  in  the  Eleufinia ,  and  which  was  fo  exprcfly  pro¬ 
hibited  to  be  made  publick,  was  that  of  a  Man’s  privy 
Parts:  Theodor  et,  Ar nobius,  and  Clemens  Alexandr inus, 
likewife,  make  Mention  of  it  ;  but  fay  it  was  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Woman’s  Privities. 

There  were  two  Kinds  of  Eleufinia ,  the  great  and 
the  lefs  ;  thofe  we  have  been  hitherto  fpcaking  of  were 
the  greater.  The  lefier  were  inftituted  in  favour  of 
Hercules  ;  for  that  Hero  defiring  to  be  initiated  into 
the  former,  and  the  ylthcnians  not  being  able,  to  gra¬ 
tify  him  therein,  by  Rcafon  the  Law  prohibited  the 
Admiflion  of  any  Stranger;  being  unwilling,  how¬ 
ever,  to  give  him  an  abfolutc  Denial,  they  inftituted 
a  new  Eleufinia ,  whereat  he  affifted.  The  greater 
were  held  in  the  Month  Bocdr anion,  which  anfwercd 
to  our  August ;  and  the  leficr  in  the  Month  Ant  heft  c - 
Hon,  which  happened  in* our  January . 

People  were  only  brought  to  partake  of  thefe  Cere¬ 
monies  by  Degrees :  At  firft,  they  were  to  be  puri-1 


•  ^  ^  £  * 

fied,  theft  admitted  to  the  lefler  Eleufinia ,  and  at  laft* 
initiated  into  the  greater.  ;  Thofe  who  were  yet  Only 
at  the  lefifer,  were  called  Myfttfy  and  thofe:  admitted 
to  the  greater,  Epopu,  or  Ephori ,  i.  e.  Infpe&ors. 
They  were  ufually  to  undergo  a  Probation  of  five 
Years,  e’er  they  pafied  from  the  lefler  to  the  greater* 
Sometimes*  indeed,  they  were  contented  with  a  fingle 
Year,  immediately  after  which  they  were  admitted 
to  the  moft  fecret  Parts  of  the  Ceretiiony.  Meurfius 
has  an  exprefs  Treatife  on  the  Eleufinia ,  where  moft  of 
thefe  Points  are  proved. 

'  « 

Note,  That  fbme  Writers  call  the  City  where  the  Eleu¬ 
finia  were  celebrated,  Eleufina ,  no t  Eleufis :  Har - 
ponati  confirms  this  Orthography,  in  deriving  its 
■  Name  from  Eleufinus,  a  Son  of  Mercury  ;  to  which 
.  Sentiment,  Paufanias  likewife  adheres  in  his  Atticks. 
Others,  who -write  it  EAeucn?,  Advent,  fuppofe  it 

•  thus  called,  by  Reafon,  Ceres,  after  running  over 
the  World  in  Search  of  her  Daughter,  flopp’d  here, 

■  and  put  an  End  to  her  Purfuit.  Diodorus  Siculus , 
Lib.  5.  will  have  the  Name  Eleufis  to  have  been 
given  this  City,  as  a  Monument  to  Pofterity,  that 
Corn,  and  the  Art  of  cultivating  it,,  were  brought 

from  Abroad  into  Attica ; 

*  •  *  . 

All  the  Cerealia,  were  celebrated  with  a  great  deal 
of  Religion  and  Purity  ;  fo  that  it  was  efteemed  a  great 
Pollution,  to  meddle  on  thofe  Days  with :  conjugal 
Matters.  It  was  not  Ceres  alone  that  was  honoured 
here,  but  alfo  Bacchus.  •  The. Victims  offered  were 
Hogs,  by  Reafon  of  the  Wafte  they  make  in  the 
Produfts  of  the  Earth  :  Whether  there  was  any  Wine 
offered  or  not,  is  Matter  of  much  Debate  among  the 
Criticks.  Plautus  and  Macrobius  feem  to  countenance 
the  negative  Side  •>  Cato  and  Virgil  the  pofitive.  Ma¬ 
crobius  fays,  indeed,  they  did  not  offer  Wine  to  Ceres, 
but  Mulfum,  which  was  a  Compofition  of  Wine  and 
Honey,  boiled  up  together ;  and  that  the  Sacrifice 
made  on  the  twenty-hrft  of  December,  to  that  God- 
defs  and  Hercules ,  was  a  pregnant  Sow,  together  with 
Cakes  and  Mulfum *  and  this  is  what  Virgil  means  by 
miti  Baccho. 

The  Cerealia  paffed  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans ,* 
who  held  them  for  eight  Days  fuccefilvely  commen¬ 
cing,  as  generally  held,  on  the  fifth  of  the1  Ides  of 
April .  It  was  the  Women  alone  who  were  concern’d 
in  the  Celebration,  all  drefs’d  in  white:  The  Men, 
likewife,  in  white,  were  only  Spectators.  They  eat 
nothing  till  after  Sun-fet,  in  Memory  of  Ceres ,  who, 
in  Search  after  her  Daughter,  took  no  Repaft  but  in 
the  Evening.  After  the  Battle  of  Canine,  the  Defla¬ 
tion  was  fo  great  at  Rome ,  that  there  were  no  Wo¬ 
men  to  celebrate  the  Feaft,  by  Reafon  they  were  all 
in  Mourning ;  fo  that  it  was  omitted  that  Year. 

TheLuPERCALiA  ( from  Lupcrcal,  the  Name  pf 
a  Place  under  the  Palatine  Mount,  where  the  Sacrifices 
were  perform’d)  were  Feafts  inftituted  in  antient  Rome, 
in  honour  of  the  God  Pan.  They  were  celebrated  on 
the  fifteenth  of  the  Calends  of  March,  that  is,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  February,  or  as  Ovid  obferves,  on  the  third 
Day  after  the  Ides.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
cftabliftied  by  Evander. 

On  the  Morning  of  this  Feaft,  the  Luperci,  dr 
Pricfts  of  Pan,  ran  naked  thro*  the  Streets  of  Rome , 
linking  the  married  Women  they  met,  on  the  Hands 
and  Belly,  wi  th  a  Thong  or  Strap  of  Gout’s  Leather, 
which  was  held  an  Omen,  promifing  them  Fecundity, 
and  happy  Deliveries. 

Note,  That  the  Lupcrci,  were  the  moft  antiertf  Or¬ 
der  of  Pricfts  in  Rome  ;  they  were  divided  into 
two  Collets,  or  Companies,  the  one  called  Fabii , 
and  the  other  Quintillii.  To  thefe  Cafar  added  a 
third,  which  lie  called  Julii.  Suetonius  mentions 
the  Inftitution  of  this  new  College  of  Luperci,  as  a 
Thing  that  rendered  Cafar  more  odious  than 
he  was :  However,  it  appears  from  the  fjime 
Pafluge  of  Suetonius,  that  this  new  Company  was 
1 1  T  not 
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not  instated  by  Ceefar,  nor  in  honour  of  Pan, 
but  by  fome  Friend  of  CarfaF s,  and  in  honour  of 

himfeif. 


The  Reafon  of  dais  indecent  Cuftom  in  celebrating 
the  Lup  ere  alia ,  took  its  Rife  from  Romulus  and  Remus  \ 
for  while  they  were  aflifting  at  till's  Feaft,  a  Body  of 
Robbers,  taking  hold  of  the  Occafion,  plunder’d  them 
of  their  Flocks :  Upon  this  the  two  Brothers,  and  all 
the  Youths  that  were  with  them,  throwing  off  their 
Clothes  to  be  the  more  expedite,  purfued  the  Thieves, 
and  recovered  their  Prey.  This  fucceeding  fo  well 
henceforward,  this  Ceremony  became  a  Part  of  the 
Lupercalia  which  were  aboliflicd  in  the  Time  of  Au- 
giiftus,  but  afterwards  reflored,  and  continued  to  the 
Time  of  the  Emperor  Anaftafius .  Baronins  fays  it  was 

aboliflied  by  the  Pope  in  496. 

The  Liberal  1  a,  were  Feafis  celebrated  by  the 
antient  Romans ,  in  Honour  of  Liber,  or  Bacchus. 
They  took  their  Name  from  Liber ,  i.  e.  free ;  a  Title 
conferr’d  on  Bacchus  in  Memory  of  the  Liberty  or 
Freedom  he  granted  to  the  People  of  Bceotia  •,  or  per¬ 
haps  becaufe  Wine,  whereof  he  was  the  reputed 
Deity,  delivers  Men  from  Care,  and  fets  their  Minds 
at  Eafe  and  Freedom.  Varro  derives  the  Name  of 
this  Feaft  from  Liber ,  confider’d  as  a  Noun  Adjec¬ 
tive,  and  fignifying  free  becaufe  the  Priefts  were  free 
from  their  Function,  and  eafed  of  all  Care  during  the 
Time  of  the  Liber  alia.  For  in  Effect  it  was  the  old 
Women  who  officiated  in  the  Ceremonies  and  Sacri¬ 
fices  of  thefe  Feajls. 

The  Greeks  call’d  the  fame  Feajls,  Dionyfia, ,  or  Dio - 
nyfiaca  (from  the  Greek  A«ovu<n«,  of  A iovvo-<&,  Bacchus ; 
and  that  of  A;(^,  the  Genitive  of  Zm,  Jupiter ,  and 
Nyfa,  a  City  in  Egypt,  on  the  Frontiers  of  Arabia, 
where  Bacchus  is  faid  to  have  been  educated  by  the 
Nymphs.) 

There  were  Feftivals  under  the  Denomination  of 
Aiouucncc,  Dionyfia,  chiefly  two  5  viz.  firft  the  antient 

probably  die  fame  with  /uyaAa,  or  the 
greater  Dionyfia  fometimes  alfo  called  by  way  of  E- 
niinence  Axoyu<r<«,  without  other  Addition,  as  being 
the  moft  celebrated  of  all  Bacchus  Feftivals  at  Athens  ; 
where  it  was  held  in  the  Month  Elaphelion.  Secondly 
the  new,  probably  the  fame  with  or 

the  leffer  Dionyfta,  held  in  Autumn,  as  a  Sort  of 
Preparation  to  the  greater.  Some  will  have  this  the 
lame  with  Aiowem  Xnvoiia,,  lb  called  from  a 

iVine-prefs,  and  place  it  in  the  Montli  Lena  on. 

The  Neptunalia,  were  Feafts  held  in  Honour  of 
Neptune  in  general,  and  not  confider’d  under  any  par¬ 
ticular  Quality.  They  were  celebrated  on  the  tenth 
of  the  Calends  of  Augu ft. 

There  were  other  Feafis  of  Neptune,  call’d  Confua - 
li a  \  that  God  being  particularly  confidcr’d,  then,  as 
prdiding  over  Horfes  and  the  Manage.  The  Con - 
fimlia  were  introduced  with  a  magnificent  Cavalcade, 
or  Procefllon  on  Horfeback  j  by  reafon  Neptune  was 
reputed  to  have  firft  taught  Men  the  Ufe  of  Horfes  j 
whence  his  Sirnamc  of  hnri®*7  Equeflris.  Evandcr 
is  laid  firft  to  have  invented  this  Fcafi :  It  was  rc- 
eftablilhcd  by  Romulus ,  under  the  Name  of  Con  fits , 
in  regard  it  was  fome  God  under  the  Denomination 
of  Con  fins,  that  fiiggcftcd  to  him  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines.  It  is  faid,  that  it  was  with  a  View  to  this 
Rape,  that  he  made  that  Eftablifliment.  This  how¬ 
ever  is  certain,  that  it  was  to  this  Fcafi  all  his  Neigh¬ 
bours  were  invited  j  when  taking  Advantage  of  the 
Solemnities  and  Sacrifices,  he  feized  the  Women. 
To  draw  the  greater  Concourfe  of  People,  he  gave 
out,  that  he  had  found  an  Altar  hid  under  Ground, 
which  lie  intended  to  con  fee  rate,  with  Sacrifices  to 
the  God  to  whom  it  had  been  originally  created. 
Thofe  who  take  upon  them  to  explain  the  Myfterics 
of  the  Heathen  'rheology,  fay,  that  the  Altar  hid 
under  Ground  is  a  Symbol  of  the  fccret  Defign  of 
Romulus  to  feizc  his  Neighbours  Wives. 

The  Covfitalia  were  of  the  Number  of  the  Feafis 
call’d  facml\  as  being  eon  fee  rated  to  a  Divinity,  Ori- 
crinnllv  tlicv  were  not  diftinuuiflicd  from  thole  of  die 


Circus ;  whence  it  is  that  Valerius  Maxinun  r 
the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  was  effected  at  the  r S’  t5lat 
the  Circus.  Plutarch  obferves,  that  during  of 
of  this  Solemnity,  Horfes  and  Affes  were  w,  e  ~a>'s 

,  ^  rr*  l  •  t  ^  ICIL 


and  were  drafted  out  with  Crowns,  &c.  on 

its  being  the  Feaft  of  Neptunus  Eqttefiris.  FeT^c  0 
the  Cavalcade  was  perform’d  with  Mules-  ^ 
Opinion,  that  this  was  the  firft  Animal  ufed  311 
the  Car.  Servitts  gives  us  to  underftand  th°  , 
Confualia  fell  on  the  thirteenth  of  Augufi  /  t 
in  Roinulo,  places  them  on  the  eighteenth  iT\' 
old  Roman  Calendar,  on  the  twenty-firft  nL  c  . 
Month.  y  ot  ** 

The  Pal  ilia,  by  fome  call’d  Par  ilia,  werP3  v  a 
in  Honour  of  the  Goddefs  Pales  ;  and  celebrate 
the  Shepherds  on  the  firft  of  May  *,  to  befeerh  \r 
Goddefs  to  take  Care  of  their  Flocks,  and  neb 
them  from  Wolves  and  Difeafes.  Part  of  the 
mony  confifted  in  lighting  Heaps  of  Straw,  and 
ing  over  them.  >  J  ^ 

The  Pag  an  alia,  were  an  antient  rural  Fea(l  th 
call’d,  becaufe  it  was  celebrated  in  the  Villages  ^ 
Pag  is.  In  the  Paganalia ,  the  Peafants  went  In  ih- 
-  lemn  Proceffion  all  around  the  Village,  makin°-  Lu" 
ftrations  to  purify  it.  They  had  alfo  their  Sacrifice* 
wherein  they  offer’d  Cakes  on  the  Altars  of  the  Gods' 
Halicarnajfeus  and  St.  Jerom  refer  the  Inftitudon  of 
the  Paganalia,  to  Servius  Tullus :  They  were  held  in 
the  Month  of  February. 

The  Divali a,  was  a  Feaft  held  on  the  twenty-firft 
of  December ,  in  Honour  of  Angenora ,  the  Goddefs  of 
Patience  and  Silence  $  whence  it  is  alfo  called  Angero- 
nalia.  This  Feaft  was  eftabliffied  on  occafion  of  a 
Difeafe  which  deftroyed  Man  and  Beafl ;  which  was 
a  kind  of  Squinancy,  or  Inflammation  and  Swelling  of 
the  Throat,  called  in  Latin  Angina.  On  the  Day  of 
this  Feaft  the  Pontifices  performed  Sacrifices  in  the 
Temple  of  Volupia,  or  the  Goddefs  of  Joy  and  Plca- 
furc,  who  was  the  fame  with  Angenora  j  and  fuppofed 
to  drive  away  all  the  Sorrows  and  Chagrin  of  Life. 

The  Romans  had  alfo  Feafts  inftituted  occafionally, 
as  the  Carmentalia,  Querinalia ,  Teminalia,  Floralia , 
Compitalia,  Lemur ia,  Vermalia  befides  other  move- 
able  and  occafional  ones,  as  to  give  Thanks  to  the 
Gods  for  Benefits  received  *  to  implore  their  Afiift- 
ance,  or  to  appeafe  their  Wrath,  13 c.  as  the  Pagana¬ 
lia,  Feralia,  Bacchanalia ,  Ambarvalia ,  Suovctaurilia , 
and  divers  others,  particularly  denominated  Ferine,  as 
S ementhu’,  Latin at. 

The  Carmentalia,  was  a  Feaft  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  on  tlie  1 1  t!i  of  January ,  in  honour  of  Carmenta 
or  Carmentis ,  a  Prophetefs  of  Arcadia ,  Mother  of 
Evander ,  with  whom  ffie  came  into  Italy  50  Years 
before  the  Trojan  War.  The  Solemnity  was  alfo  re¬ 
peated  on  the  1 5th  of  January,  which  is  marked  in 
the  old  Calender,  by  Carmentalia  lielala.  This  l"  call 
was  eftabliflied  on  occafion  of  a  great  Fecundity  among 
the  Roman  Dames,  after  a  general  Reconciliation  with 
their  Hufbands,  with  whom  they  had  been  at  Variance 
in  regard  of  the  Ufe  of  Coaches  being  prohibited  them 
by  an  Edidt  of  the  Senate.  It  was  the  Women  who 
celebrated  this  Feaft :  Fie  who  offered  the  Sacrifices 
was  called  Sacerdos  Carmentalis .  Authors  arc  divided 
about  the  Origin  of  the  Word  Carmenta:  Vigcnm 
lays,  the  Prophetefs  was  fo  called,  fuafi  cams  menu, 
out  of  her  Senfcs,  or  out  of  hcrfelf  j  by  rcalbn  on  e 
Eiuhufiafm  fhe  frequently  fell  into.  Others  jay,  K 
took  her  Name  from  Carmen,  Verfe,  becaufe  her  10- 
phecics  were  couched  inVcrfes:  But  Vigenejc on l<- 
contrary,  maintains  Carmen  to  be  derived  from  ‘ 
went  a.  ,  .  . 

The  Qu  1  iuna m A,  were  Feafts  celebrated  111  ; 

nour  of  Romulus ,  who  was  called  ijumnus-  ~- 
^uirinalia,  called  allb  Stultorum  Fcri<t,  v/cie 
the  1 2  ch  of  the  Calends  o!  March,  i,  c.  onovu  1 

of  February.  ,  ,  ,  .  im. 

The  Tkuminama,  were  Feafts  cclebratf"  ' 


nour  of  the  God  Fmninus.  Vnrro  is  oi  Opm  ' 
J’’eaft  took  its  Name  from  its  being  at  r- 

End  of  the  Year :  But  Ffjhn  is  ol  a  diftcrent 
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t  and  derives  it  from  the  Name  of  the  Deity,  in 
whofe  Honour  it  was  held.  In  Reality,  _  the  Termina - 
la  or  Feaft  of  Land-marks,  was  held  in  honour  of 
*7 'Jpiter,  confidered  in  the  Capacity  of  Confervator  of 
tlie  Land-marks  and  Bounds.  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus 
tells  us,  that  it  was  Numa  Pompilius ,  who  firft  confe- 
cnited  land-marks  to  Jupiter ;  and  adds,  that  the 
fame  Prince  appointed  an  anniverfaiy  Day,  wherein 
the  Country  People  alTembling  together  on  the  Bounds 
0f  the  Lands,  ffiouid  offer  Sacrifices  in  honour  of  tiie 
"Tutelary  Gods  thereof. — The  Lerminalia  were  held 
cn  the  1 7th,  or  as  Struvius  will  have  it,  on  the  1  oth 
of  the  Calends  of  March.  No  Animal  was  to  be  fa- 
crificed  herein,  it  being  deemed  unlawful  to  ftain  the 
hand-marks  with  Blood  :  They  only  offered  Sacrifices 
of  the  firfb  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  and  this  in  the  open 
Air,  and  on  the  Spot  where  the  Land-marks  were. 

The  Flora li a,  alfo  called. Anthiftefis,  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  Name  for  the  Feafts,  Games,  and  other  Ceremo¬ 
nies,  held  in  honour  of  the  Goddefs  hi  or  a. — They 
were  held  at  the  latter  End  of  die  Month  of  April ,  as 
Ovid  witndfes. 


Exit,  £?  in  majus  fejhim  ftorale  ealendas. 


In  effect  the  Floralia  began  on  the  2Sth  of  April , 
and  lafted  fix  Days.  They  who  affifted  at  the  Cere¬ 
mony  were  crowned  with  Ivy,  and  committed  a 
World  of  Indecencies  ;  which  indeed  was  no  extraor¬ 
dinary  Thing  in  the  Heathen  Feafts.  Some  apply  the 
Worn  Floralia  indifferently  to  the  Feafts  and  Games 
of  this  Goddefs  ;  but  others  reftrain  it  to  the  Feafts 
alone,  calling  the  Games  Ludi  fiorales.  For  my  Part, 
as  I  find  no  Difference  between  Floralia.  and  Ludi 
fiorales ,  fincc  moft  of  the  principal  Ceremonies  of  the 
Heathen  Feafts  were  Games,  TU  mention  the  Mo¬ 
rales  Games  with  the  Floralia . 


Note,  That  the  Ludi  fiorales  were  celebrated  with  hor¬ 
rible  Debaucheries.  The  moft  licentious  Difcourfes 
were  not  enough  *  but  the  Courtefans  were  called 
together  by  the  Sound  of  a  Trumpet,  made  their 
Appearance  naked,  and  entertained  the  People  with 
abominable  Shews  and  Poftures  :  The  Comedians 
appeared  after  the  fame  Manner  on  the  Stage.  Val. 
Maximus  relates,  that  Cato  being  once  prefent  in 
the  Theatre  on  this  Occafion,  the  People  were 
afliamed  to  afk  for  the  infamous  Pleafure  in  his 
Prefence,  till  Cato,  apprized  of  the  Refervednefs  and 
Rclpedb  he  infpired  them  withal,  withdrew,  that  the 
People  might  not  be  baulked  of  their  accuflomed 
Diverfion.  There  were  divers  other  forts  of  Shews 
exhibited  on  this  Occafion  •,  and  if  wc  may  believe 
Suetonius  in  Galba ,  c.  6.  and  Vopifcus  in  Carinas, 
rhefe  Princes  prefented  Elephants  dancing  on 
Ropes. 

The  Ludi  Fiorales ,  according  to  Pliny,  l.  xviii. 
c.  29.  were  inftituted  by  Order  of  an  Oracle  of  the 
Sibyls,  on  the  2b’ch  of  April*,  not  in  the  Year  of 
Rome  4  r  6,  as  we  commonly  read  it  in  rhe  antient 
Editions  of  that  Author  ;  nor  in  414,  as  F.  llarduin 
has  correfled  it;  but  as  Vojfius  reads  it  in  513, 
they  were  chiefly  held  in  the  Night-time,  in  the 
Patrician  Street :  Some  will  have  it  there  was  a 


Circus  for  the  Purpofe  on  rhe  Hill  called  Ilortulo- 
rum,  The  Goddefs  Flora  is  by  feme  held  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Chloris  of  the  Greeks .  Others  main¬ 
tain  that  this  fame  Flora  was  a  famous  Courtefan  at 
Rome,  who  having  enriched  herfelf  by  Proftitution, 
made  the  People  of  Rome  her  Heir,  on  Contlitior 
that  they  fliould  celebrate  the  Anniverfary  of  hci 
Birth-day,  by  the  Games  and  Feafts  above-mention 
cd.  Some  Time  afterward,  the  Senate  judging 
iiich  a  Foundation  unworthy  the  Majefly  of  the  Ro 
man  People  ;  to  ennoble  the  Ceremony,  convcrtci 
Nora  intp  a  Goddefs,  whom  they  fuppofed  to  pro 
fide  over  Flowers  ;  and  fo  made  it  a  Piece  of  Re 
ligipn  to  render  her  propitious,  that  it  might  b< 
well  with  their  Gardens,  Vineyards,  &c. — This  ii 
the  common  Account ;  but  Vojjhts  do  Idol.  Li.  c,  12 


can  by  no  Means  allow  the  Goddefs  Flora  to  have 
been  the  Courtifan  above-mentioned :  >He  will  ra¬ 
ther  have  her  a  fublime  Deity,  and  thinks  her  Wor- 
fhip  might  have  commenced  under  Romulus :  His 
Reafon  is,  that  Varro ,  in  his  fourth  Book  of  the 
Latin  Tongue,  ranks  Flora  among  the  Deities, 
to  whom  Latins,  King  of  the  Sabines,  offered  up 
Vows  before  he  joined  Battle  with  the  Romans: 
And,  that  from  another  Palfage  in  Varro  it  appears, 
that  there  were  Priefts  of  Flora  with  Sacrifices, 
as  early  as  Romulus  and  Numa . 


The -Comp Italia  or  Compitalitia ,  were  Feafts 
held  in  honour  of  the  Lares .  Thefe  Feafts  were  more 
antient  than  the  Building  of  Rome.  Dionyfius  Hali- 
carnajfeus  and  Pliny  indeed  fay,  they  were  inftituted 
by  Servitts  Lull  us ;  but  this  only  fignifies  that  they 
were  then  introduced  into  Rome .  Notwithftanding 
what  Dion  relates,  that  the  Compitalia  were  celebrated 
a  little  after  the  Saturnalia ;  and  that  the  Roman  Ca¬ 


lender  fixes  them  on  the  12th  of  January :  It  appears, 
that  they  had  not  any  fixed  Day,  at  leaft  not  in  the 
Time  of  Varro ,  as  is  obferved  by  Cafaubon.  The 
Feaft  being  thus  moveable,  the  Day  whereon  it  was  to 
be  obferved  was  proclaimed  every  Year.  It  was  or¬ 
dinarily  held  on  the  4th  of  the  Nones  of  February,  i.  e. 
on  the  fecond  of  that  Month.  Macrobius  obferves, 
that  they  were  held  not  only  in  honour  of  the  Lares , 
but  alfo  of  Mania,  Madneis.  The  Priefts  who  offi¬ 
ciated  at  them  were  Slaves,  and  Siberi ;  and  the  Sa¬ 
crifice,  a  Sow. 

The  Compitalia  were  re-eftablilhed,  after  a  long 
Negleft,  by  Larquin  the  Proud,  on  occafion  of  an 
Anfwer  of  the  Oracle,  that  they  Jhould  facrifice  Heads 
for  Heads ,  i.  e.  that  for  the  Health  and  Prolperity  of 
each  Family,  Children  were  to  be  facrificed :  But 
Brutus  after  expelling  the  Kings,  in  lieu  of  thole  bar¬ 
barous  Vi<ftims,  fubftituted  the  Heads  of  Garlick  and 
Poppy  ;  thus  fatisfying  the  Oracle  which  had  enjoined 
capital  Heads.  During  the  Celebration  of  this  Feaft, 
each  Family  placed  at  the  Door  of  their  Houle,  the 
Statue  of  die  Goddefs  Mania :  They  alfo  hung  up  at 
the  Doors  Figures  of  Wool,  reprefen  ring  Men  and 
Women  accompanying  them  with  Supplications*  that 
the  Lares  and  Mania  would  be  contented  with  thofe 
Figures,  and  fpare  the  People  of  the  Houfe;  As  for 
Slaves  in  lieu  of  the  Figures  of  Men,  they  offered  Bales 
or  Fleeces  of  Wool.  Servitts  Lullus  ordered,  that 
Slaves  who  affifted  at  the  Compitalia ,  ffiould  be  free 
during  the  whole  Time  of  the  Feaft.  Augaftus  order¬ 
ed  the  Statues  of  the  Lares  placed  in  the  Crofs-ways, 
to  be  adorned  witn  Flowers  twice  a  Year. 

Lemuiua,  or  Lemur  alia,  was  a  Feaft  folcmnized 
at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  May,  to  pacify  the  Manes  of 
the  Dead,  or  in  honour  of  the  Lemurcs  which  were 
Spirits  and  Hobgoblins ;  reftlefs  Ghofts  of  departed 
Perfons,  who  returned  to  terrify  and  torment  the 
Living. 

The  Inftitution  of  this  Fea/l  is  aferibed  to  Romu¬ 
lus  \  who,  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  Phantom  of  his  Bro¬ 
ther  Remus  (whom  he  had  order'd  to  be  murder'd) 
appearing  always  before  him,  order’d  a  Feaft,  call’d 
by  his  Name  Rcmuria,  or  Lcmuria.  In  the  Lemur i d 
they  offered  Sacrifices  for  three  Nights  together ; 
during  which  Time  all  the  Temples  of  the  Gods  were 
Unit  up,  nor  any  Marriages  permitted.  There  was 
a  vaft  Number  of  Ceremonies  in  this  Feaft,  chiefly 
intended  to  cxorcifc  the  Lemurcs ,  and  prevent  their 
appearing,  or  giving  any  Difturbance  to  die  Living. 


Note,  That  die  Lemur cs  are  the  fame  with  Lame, 
which  the  Anticnts  imagined  to  wander  round  the 
World,  to  frighten  good  people,  and  plague  the 
bad.  For  which  Reafon,  the  Lcmuria  were  infti¬ 
tuted  to  appealed  the  Manes  of  the  Dcfunft.  Apu - 
kins  explains  the  ancient  Notion  of  thus  Manes  thus: 
The  Souls  of  Men  relcafed  from  the  Bands  of  tha 
Body,  and  freed  from  performing  their  bodily 
lumdtions,  became  a  Kind  of  Demons  or  Genii , 
formerly  call’d  Lemurcs .  Of  thefo  Lemurcs,  thofe 
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that  were  kind  to  their  Families,  were  call’d  Lares 
familiares  •,  but  thofe  who  for  their  Crimes,  were 
condemned  to  wander  continually  without  meeting 
with  any  Place  of  Reft,  and  terrified  good  Men, 
and  hurt  the  bad,  are  vulgarly  called  the  Larues. 
An  antient  Commentator  on  Horace  mentions,  that 
the  Romans  wrote  Lemures  for  Remares  \  which  laft 
Word  was  formed  from  Remus ,  who  was  killed  by 
his  Brother  Romulus ,  and  who  returned  to  Earth  to 
torment  him.  But  Apuleius  obferves  that  in  the  an¬ 
tient  Latin  T ongue,  Lemures  fignifies  the  Soul  of  a 
Man  feparated  from  the  Body  by  Death. 

TheFoRALiA,  was  a  Feaft  held  on  the  twenty-firft 
of  Febnwy ,  in  honour  of  the  Dead  5  alfo  called  Fe- 
brtia .  Macrobius ,  Saturn.  1.  1.  c.  13.  refers  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Ceremony  to  Numa  Pompilius  ;  and  tells  us, 
that  Sacrifices  were  here  perform’d,  and  the  laft  Of¬ 
fices  paid  the  Shades  of  the  Defundl  :  And  from 
this  Feafi  it  was,  that  the  Month  of  February  took  its 
Name.  The  Defign  of  thefe  Sacrifices  is  fomewhat 
controverted :  Pliny  fays,  they  were  performed  to  ren¬ 
der  the  infernal  Gods  propitious  to  the  Deceafed  ; 
tho5  fome  of  the  Moderns  have  imagined,  that  they 
were  intended  to  appeafe  the  Deceafed  themfclves, 
and  were  offered  immediately  to  them  as  a  Sort  of 
Duties  :  What  confirms  the  former  Sentiment,  is, 
that  Pluto  himfelf  is  firnamed  Februus :  They  lafted 
twelve  Days. 

The  Word  is  of  an  antient  Standing  in  the  Latin 
Tongue  :  From  the  very  Foundation  of  the  City,  we 
meet  with  Februa  for  Purifications  \  and  februare ,  to 
purge  or  purify.  Varro ,  de  Ling.  1.  2.  derives  it  from 
the  Sabines :  Vojfius ,  and  others,  from  ferveo ,  I  am 
hot  5  by  reafon  Purifications  were  chiefly  performed 
with  Fire  and  hot  Water.  Some  go  higher,  and  even 
deduce  the  Word  from  phur ,  or  phavar ,  which  in 
Syriack  and  Arabick  has  the  fame  Signification  with 
ferbuit ,  or  eferbuit  and  might  probably,  likewifc, 
fignify  to  purify ;  for  phavar ,  in  Arabic k,  denotes  a 
Preparative  given  to  Women  in  Child-bed,  to  bring 
away  the  After-birth,  and  other  Impurities  remaining 
after  Delivery  5  much  as  among  the  Romans ,  who 
gave  the  Name  Februa  to  the  Goddefs,  fuppofed  to 
prelide  over  the  Delivery  of  Women. 

Ovid,  in  his  Fafii ,  goes  back  as  far  as  JEneas  for 
the  Inftitution  of  the  Ferialia  ;  and  adds,  that  on  the 
fame  Day,  a  Sacrifice  was  performed  to  the  Goddefs 
Muta ,  or  dumb  ;  and  that  tile  Peribns  who  officiated 
were  an  old  Woman,  attended  with  a  Number  of 
young  Girls.  Varro  derives  the  Word  Ferialia ,  from 
infer  i,  or  from  fero,  on  account  of  a  Repaft  carried 
to  the  Sepulchres  of  fuch  as  the  laft  Offices  were  that 
Day  render’d  to.  Feftus  derives  it  from  fieri 0,  on 
account  of  the  Victims  facrificcd.  Vofifius  obferves 
that  the  Romans  called  Death  Fern,  cruel,  and  that 
the  Word  Feralia  might  arife  thence. 

The  Bacchanalia,  were  a  Feaft  in  honour  of 
Bacchus ,  celebrated  witli  great  Solemnity  among  the 
Antients,  particularly  the  Athenians ,  who  even  com¬ 
puted  their  Years  thereby,  till  the  Commencement  of 
the  Olympiads.  They  arc  alfo  fometimes  called  Or - 
gia,  from  the  Greek  0^«,  Fury,  Tranfport ;  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  the  Madnefs  and  Enthufiafm  wherewith  the 
People  appeared  to  be  poflefted  at  the  Time  of  their 
Celebration. 

The  Bacchanalia  were  held  in  Autumn,  and  took 
their  Rife  from  Egypt ;  whence,  according  to  Dio¬ 
dor  us,  they  were  brought  into  Greece  by  Mclampus. 
The  Form  and  Difpofition  of  the  Solemnity  depended 


the  Thyrfus,  /.  e.  a  little  Lance  covered  ; 
Vine-Leaves,  finging  his  Vi£tories  and 
wherever  they  went  ;  the  Ceremony  was  L  1  numphs 
Bacchus's  Deification,  under  the  Title  of  Up ^Cer 
and  the  Women  were  inftall’d  Prieftelf'7^^ 
under  that  of  Bacch<e,  or  Bacchantes  t?  rthcre°f> 
effes,  at  the  Time  of  the  Feaft,  ran  tW 
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and  over  the  Mountains,  cover’d  wiffi  T  ^ C  Stre< 
their  Hair  diihcvelled,  their  Thyrfus  •  ygersSkin$' 
and  Torches  in  the  other,  bowline; 

Men  and  Women  met  promifcucufiy  aY  vnKlng- 
perfectly  naked,  except  for  the  VW -T  ^  al* 
Chillers  of  Grapes  which  bound  their  a:uI 
Hips:  Here  they  danced  and  jumped  u J  1  an,vl 
and  with  ftrange  Gefticulations,  fun£ 

feed  11  W£aiy  and  Skidy  thCy  tl"nblcd  C  l 


at  Athens  on  the  Archon ,  and  was  at  firft  exceedingly  whence,  according  to  that  Author,  was  h. 
Ample  ^  but  by  Time  became  encumbered  with  a  Word  Ferhc.  T he /w>,  or  Dies  femtU 


I  he  Ambarvalia,  were  a  Feaft,  celebm.,! 
ally  by  the  Romans  to  expiate  their  Ground  f  ,  nu' 
cure  of  the  Gods  a  happy  Harveft.  ArMr/0 
they  facrificed  a  Bull,  a  Sow,  and  a  Sheen  ^  ft 
before  the  Sacrifice,  were  led  in  Proceffion^Jf 

have  taken  its  Name,  from  the  Greek  J?pofd  t0 
or  the  Latin  ambio,  I  go  round,  and 
Though  others  write  it  Amberbalia ,  and 
and  deduce  it  from  Ambire  Urbem,  to  m  round  7' 
City.  From  the  Beads  offered  in  Sacrife  lb 
mony  was  alfo  called  Suovetaurilia.  IMca'r, „/«,  de 

requir’d  that  the  Viftims  were  perfeft,  &££ 
any  Defea  ;  Sollus,  or  Solus,  m  the  Language  of  die 
Ofa,  fign.fymg  integer,  entire.  It  is  not  certain  whe¬ 
ther  this  feaft  was  fix’d,  or  moveable ;  nor  whether 
it  was  celebrated  once  or  twice  a  Year ;  Authors  being 
of  different  Opinions  on  both  thofe  Heads.  The  dm 
bervale  Carmen,  was  a  Prayer  preferr’d  on  this  Occa- 
fion,  whereof  we  have  the  Formula  preferv’d  in  Cato 
c.  1 41.  de  re  Rufiicel  The  Prieils  who  chief]/  oiH- 
ciated  at  the  Solemnity,  were  caiicd  Fratres  nroalcs, 
inftituted  by  Romulus ,  and  were  twelve  m  Number’ 
all  of  them  Pcrfons  of  the  firft  DiftincLion  *,  the  foun¬ 
der  himfelf  having  been  of  the  Boey.  Tiny  made  a 
College,  called  Collegium  Fra i rum  M'aldtm.  The 
Mark  of  their  Dignity  was  a  Garun*1,  joiii.xk’iI  of 
Ears  of  Corn,  tied  with  a  white  Rmba/ul,  w  lich  Pliny 
fays,  was  the  firft  Crown  in  Ufe  at  Rome,  According 
to  Fulgent  ins,  ylcca  Lauren  tia,  Romulus's  Nuifc  was  the 
firft  founder  of  the  Order  of  Prieils  •,  flic,  k  feems, 
had  twelve  Sons,  who  ufed  to  walk  before  her  in  Pro- 
ceffion  to  the  Sacrifice  •„  one  of  whom  dying,  Romulus , 
in  favour  of  his  Nurle,  promis’d  to  take  his  Place; 
and  lienee,  lays  he,  came  this  Sacrifice,  the  Number 
of  twelve,  and  the  Name  of  Brother.  Pliny,  Lib.  17. 
c.  2.  feems  to  indicate  the  fame  Thing,  when  he 
mentions  that  Romulus  inftituted  Priefts  of  the  Fields, 
alter  the  Example  of  ylcca  Laurcntia  his  Nurle. 

Note ,  That  Scaliger,  in  his  Notes  on  Fefins,  followed 
by  many  others,  maintains  Ambarbalia,  or  Ambur- 
bia ,  to  be  the  fame  with  Ambarvalia. 

The  Fer'uc  among  the  Romans ,  were  Holidays ;  or 
Days  wherein  they  abftained  from  Work.  The  Word 
Feritc ,  is  ufualiy  derived  a  feremUs  Villimis ,  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Vidtims  killed  on  thefe  Days.  Uv li¬ 
mits  fays,  that  Fer'uc  were  fo  called  vein l  ifp 
Dies  Sacri ,  Holidays.  Others  oblerve,  that  all  Bjys 
in  general,  tho*  they  were  not  Fcail-  Days,  woe  an- 

tiently  called  Fefl.c,  or  as  Voflhis  reads  it,  Ffi1' » 

•  ■  as  formal  the 

Word  Fcritc.  The  Fcri,r ,  or  Dies  j  email,  wcicob- 
ferved,  anddiflinguifhed  chiefly  by  Reft  j  whereas  the 


J'cafis ,  or  Dies  fiefti ,  bc/idcs  aCelliuion  f roin  Laboin , 
were  celebrated  with  Sacrifices,  and  Games  i  lo  nat 


Number  of  ridiculous  Ceremonies,  and  attended  with 
much  Diffolutcnefs  and  Debauchery,  infomuch  that 

thu  Romans ,  who  grew  afliam’d  of  them,  Jiipprcflld  were  t-eicuraceu  wim  aaeniiccs,  am.  - .  ••  , 

a  Scnat us-Con full um  throughout  all  Italy,  there  were  l'erU\  which  were  not  Fcafi.-Days»  thoug1 

^ ,  .c .  .  ,  a  Brca5  Share  in  the  Solemnity,  Authors  frequently  confound  the  Fma’*  J.l 

which  is  hud  to  have  been  inftituted  on  their  Account :  Others  confound  the  F'criay  with  the  Dies  nc fifth  u 
For  a  great  Number  of  them  attending  Bacchus  to  the  Non-Court  Days. 

Conqueft  of  the  Indies %  and  carrying  in  their  Hands  The  Romans  had  divers  Kinds  oCFcriu',  their  Names, 
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jeaft  the  principal  thereof,  are  JEftivales,  or  Sum- 
mer Ferity  AnniverfarU ,  yearly  FerU  ;  Coriipitaliti<e, 
Ferue  of  the  Streets,  and  Crofs-ways  ;  Caiceptiv# ,  vo- 
tive  which  the  Magi  ft  rates  promifed  every 

Year  5  Dedicates,  for  the  Expiation  of  a  Family,  pol¬ 
luted  by  the  Death  of  any  one  ;  Imperative,  or  Inditfi- 
thofe  decreed  by  the  Magiftrate  ;  La  title,  the 
Jjitm  Ferie,  inftituted  by  Tarqiiin  the  Proud,  for  all 
the  Latin  People  amounting  to  above  fifty  Nations, 
bejncr  celebrated  by  M.  Alba,  in  Memory  of  the  Peace 
concluded  by  Far  quin,  with  the  People  of  Latium  ; 
MeJfiS  Ferie ,  thofe  of  Harveft ;  Precidanee ,  which 
were  what  we  properly  call  the  Vigils,  or  Eves  of  the 
Feafts  ;  Private,  or  Proprie ,  thofe  peculiar  to  the  fe- 
veral  Families  ;  as  the  Familie,  Claudia ,  JEmilie,  Ju¬ 
lie,  &c.  Public a,  thofe  obferv’d  by  all  in  general,  or 
for  the  publick  Weal  ;  Semen  tine,  thofe  held  in  Seed¬ 
time  ;  Stative ,  thofe  kept  conftantly  to  the  fame  Day 
of  the  Y ear  ;  Stultorum  Ferie ,  or  9$uirinalie,  the  Fc- 
rie  of  Fools,  held  on  the  feventeenth  of  February  ; 
Viftor'ue  Ferie,  thofe  of  Victory  in  the  Month  of  Au¬ 
gust,  to  the  fifteenth  of  Oftober  ;  Vulcani  Ferie,  thofe 
of  Vulcan ,  which  fell  on  the  twenty-lecond  of  May. 

Note,  That  Ferie  was  alfo  ufed  among  the  Romans, 
for  Fair  Days  ;  by  Reafon  it  was  the  Cuftom  to  hold 
their  Fairs,  on  the  Dies  feriati ,  or  Flolidays. 

The  Feafts  among  the  Antients,  were  divided  into 
Days  of  Sacrifice,  Days  of  Feafting,  or  Banqueting, 
Days  of  Games ,  and  Days  of  Reft,  or  Ferie,  lately 

mention’d. 

A  Sacrifice,  properly  fpeaking,  is  an  Offering 
made  to  God  on  an  Altar,  by  Means  of  a  regular  Mi- 
nifter,  as  an  Acknowledgment  of  his  Power,  and  a 
Payment  of  Homage.  But  this  is  not  a  proper  Defi¬ 
nition  of  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Pagans  ;  fince  they  had 
not  a  true  Altar,  nor  regular  Minifters,  neither  were 
their  Sacrifices  offered  to  the  true  God. 

The  Phoenicians  are  ufually  held  the  firft  Authors  of 
Sacrifices  ;  Porphyri,  indeed,  attributes  the  Invention 
to  the  Egyptians,  who,  he  fays,  firft  offer’d  the  firft 
Fruits  of  their  Ground  to  the  Gods ;  burning  them 
upon  an  Altar  of  Turf.  At  length  they  came  to  burn 
Perfumes,  and  at  laft  facrific’d  Animals ;  obferving 
that  they  firft  eat  fome  Herbs,  or  Fruits,  regularly  of¬ 
fer’d  on  the  Altar.  He  adds,  that  Libations  were 
very  frequent,  e’er  Sacrifices  of  Beafts  got  Footing. 

Note,  That  Libation  was  a  Ceremony  in  the  Heathen 
Sacrifices,  wherein  the  Prieft  fpilt  fome  Wine, 
Milk,  or  other  Liquor,  in  honour  of  the  Deity  to 
whom  the  Sacrifice  was  offer’d,  after  having  firft 
tailed  it  himfclf.  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  fi¬ 
eri  fic’d  a  Bull  to  Neptune ;  and  for  an  Offering  to 
the  Sea-Gods,  threw  the  golden  Vcffel,  us’d  for  the 
Libation  into  die  Sea.  Libations  were  alfo  in  Ufe 
under  the  Law  of  Mofes,  being  enjoin’d  by  God  in 
Exodus  xxix,  and  Numbers  xv. 


Ovid  obferves,  that  the  very  Names,  Vi  Him  and  Flo- 
ftia,  import  that  they  were  not  (lain,  till  fuch  Time 
as  Victories  were  obtained  over  Enemies:  Indeed, 
while  Men  liv’d  on  Herbs  and  Pulfc,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  abftaiti’d  from  Sacrifices  of  Beafts,  fince  the  Law 
of  Sacrifices  requir’d,  that  they  ftiould  eat  fome  Part 
thereof.  In  Eficcft,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  this  that  firft 
introduc'd  FJcfii  as  Food,  and  made  Man  a  carnivo¬ 
rous  Animal.  The  Truth  is,  in  all  Antiquity,  both 
lacred  and  profane,  Sacrifices  were  ordinarily  nothing 
rill*  but  holy  Banquets. 

The  Scripture  lurnilhcs  us  a  fomewhat  different  Ac¬ 
count  i  Noah  certainly  ftici'ific’d  Animals  at  his  coming 
out  oi  the  Ark  *  and  it  is  even  fug  gelled,  that  Abet 
htmfelf  lacrifichl  the  bed  and  fattcll  of  his  Flocks  * 
though  Gro tins  thinks  it  more  probable,  he  contented 
himfclf  with  making  a  mere  Oblation  of  his  Lambs, 
to  God,  without  lacrificing  them  ;  Macrobim 
e s*  Egyptians  long  amiftomed  to  blood* 

Ids  Sacrifices,  being  at  length  oblig’d  to  admit  tlu 


Worfhip  of  Serapis  and  Saturn,  to  whom  Victims 
were  to  be  facrific’d ;  would  not  allow  their  Temples 
to  be  built  in  the  Cities.  Thefe  Victims,  however^ 
or  bloody  Sacrifices,  at  length  obtain’d,  in  Exclusion 
of  almoft  all  the  reft :  The  moft  uiual  among  the  An¬ 
tients,  were  Bulls,  Oxen,  Cows,  Sheep,  and  Lambs, 
in  Regard  thefe  were  the  moft  ordinary  Food  of  Man. 
The  Manner  of  facrificing  among  the  Hebrews,  is 
amply  deferib’d  in  the  Books  of  Mofes  ;  That  in  Ufe 
among  the  Romans  is  as  follows. 

In  the  Choice  of  the  Vidtiin,  Care  was  taken  it 
was  without  Blemifh  or  Imperfection,  its  Tail  not  too 
imall  at  the  End  ;  the  Tongue  not  black,  nor  Ears 
cleft ;  and  the  Bulls  fuch  as  had  never  been  yok’d. 
The  Vidtim  pitch’d  upon,  they  gilt  its  Forehead  and 
Horns,  efpecially  if  a  Bull,  Heifer,  or  Cow  ;  the 
Head  they  alfo  adorn’d  with  a  woollen  Infula,  whence 
hung  two  Rows  of  Chaplets,  with  twilled  Ribbands  ; 
and  on  the  Middle  of  the  Body,  a  Kind  of  Pole,  pretty 
large,  hung  down  on  both  Sides :  The  leffer  Victims 
were  only  adorn’d  with  Bundles  of  Flowers,  and  Gar-1 
lands,  together  with  white  Shafts  or  Garlands.  The 
Vidtims  thus  made  ready,  were  brought  before  the 
Altar;  the  leffer  were  not  led  by  a  String,  but  driven 
to  the  Place  ;  the  greater  were  conduced  in  a  Plalter, 
if  they  made  any  Struggle,  or  refufed  to  go,  the 
Refiftance  was  taken  for  an  ill  Augury,  and  the  Sacri¬ 
fice  fet  afide.  The  Vidtim  thus  brought  to  the  Altar, 
was  examin’d  with  a  great  deal  of  Circunifpedlion,  to 
fee  if  there  were  no  Deleft  in  it ;  then  the  Prieft  being 
clad  in  his  facerdotal  Habit,  and  accompanied  with  the 
Sacrificcrs,  and  other  Attendants,  and  being  waflffd  and 
purify’d  according  to  the  Ceremonies  preferib’d,  be¬ 
gan  the  Sacrifice,  witli  making  a  loud  Confeftion  o‘f 
his  Unworthinefs,  acknowledging  himfelf  guilty  of* 
divers  Sins,  for  which  he  begg’d  Pardon  of  the  Gods, 
hoping  they  would  be  pleas’d  to  grant  his  Requeft$. 
Thefe  Confefiions  were  like  thole  of  the  Hebrews, 
with  this  Difference,  'that  the  Pagans  confefs’d  the 
Frailty  of  Mankind,'  and  own’d  their  Faults;  the 
Jews  confefs’d  chiefly  the  Greatnefs  of  God,  accoiri- 
panying  it  with  Hymns  and  mufical  Inftruments. 
The  Confeftion  over,  the  Prieft  cried  aloud,  Hoc  age , 
i.  c.  compofe  yourfclves  and  mind  your  Bufinefs  ;  and 
prefently  an  Uflier,  holding  a  Rod  in  his  Hand,  call’d 
Commentacitlum ,  went  through  the  Temple,  and  made 
all  thofe  withdraw,  who  were  not  initiated  in  the 
Myfteries  of  Religion,  or  fuch  as  were  excommu- 
nicated. 

The  Cuftom  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  the  Ho¬ 
rn  ans  borrow’d  theirs,  was,  that  the  Prieft  coining  to 
the  Altar,  ftiould  afk  aloud,  T»?  n h  ?  who  is  here  ? 
The  People  anfwer’d,  n0*Ao»  h)  ayxQot,  many  good 
Perfons ;  then  the  Ulher  went  through  the  Temple, 
crying,  E «ac  way  tre  pfSvjAoi,  that  is,  out  with  thq 
Wicked.  The  Romans  commonly  us’d  the  Words, 
Noccntcs,  prophani  abfccditc.  All  thofe  who  were  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  the  Temple  among  the  Greeks ,  were  com¬ 
prehended  under  thefe  general  Words,  |3£&x0»,  «/*uhtoi, 
«« the  Profane  being  withdrawn,  they  cried, 
Favete  Lingu'ts ,  or  Animis,  and  Pafcite  Linguam ,  to 
require  Silence  and  Attention,  during  the  Sacrifice. 

Thefe  Ceremonies  ended,  the  chief  Sacrifice r  being 
late  down,  and  the  reft  of  them  Handing,  the  Magi- 
ftrates,  or  private  Perfons  who  offer’d  Sacrifices,  came 
before  him,  and  p  re  fenced  him  with  the  Firft-Fniits 
and  Vidlims,  and  fometimes  made  a  Ihort  Difeotirle 
by  way  of  Compliment ;  as  we  find  Ilomcr  makes 
Ulyffes  do,  when  lie  prejented  the  High-Pricft  with 
Jphigcnia  to  be  fieri ficed.  As  any  Pcrfon  came  to  pre- 
fent  his  Offering,  he  waffled  his  Hands  in  a  Place  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  Temple  for  that  Purpofc.  Laftiy, 
when  the  Offering  was  made,  the  Prieft  that  officia¬ 
ted,  perfum’d  the  Vidlim  with  Incenfe,  and  fprinkled 
it  with  lu Ural  Water  ;  and  having  walked  his  Hands, 
and  got  up  again  to  the  Altar,  lie  pray’d  to  the  God 
to  whom  he  prelentetl  the  Sacrifice ,  with  a  loud 
Voice,  that  he  would  accept  of  thofe  Offerings,  and 
be  plea  fed  with  the  Vidlim  he  lacrificed  to  him,  for 
the  publick  Good,  and  for  fuch  and  fuch  Things  in 

u  U  particular. 
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particular.  In  the  Clofe  of  the  Offertory  and  Prayer, 
made  by  the  Prieft  to  the  Gods,  he  came  down  the 
Steps  of  the  Altar,  and  from  the  Hand  of  one  of  his 
Affiftants,  received  the  facred  Pafte,  called  mola  falfa , 
made  of  Barley  or  Wheat-Flour,  mixed  with  Salt  and 
Water,  which  he  threw  upon  the  Head  of  the  Victim, 
fprinkling  a  little  Wine  upon  it,  which  was  called  Itn- 
\ 'molatio .  Servius  fays,  the  Prieft  fcatter’d  little  Bits  of 
this  Pafte  upon  the  Head  of  the  Vktim,  the  Altar 
where  the  facred  Fire  burned,  and  the  Knives  by  way 
of  Confecration. 

He  then  took  Wine  in  a  Veffel  call’d  Smpiiltwt, 
and  having  tailed  it  himfelf  firft,  and  made  his  Af¬ 
fiftants  do  the  fame,  to  fhew  that  they  partook  of  the 
Sacrifice  ;  he  poured  it  between  the  Horns  of  the 
Victim,  pronouncing  thefe  Words  of  the  Confecration, 
Maftus  hoc  vino  infer  is  efio  ;  let  this  Vidtim  be  im¬ 
proved  and  honoured  by  this  Wine.  This  done,  he 
pulled  off  the  Hairs  from  between  the  Horns,  and 
threw  them  into  the  Fire.  And  commanded  the  Vic- 
timarins ,  who  afked  him  again,  fliall  I  ftrike?  to 
knock  down  the  Vidtim  with  a  Blow  on  the  Head 
with  an  Hammer,  or  Axe  j  upon  which  another  Af- 
fiftant,  named  Popa ,  prefently  thruft  a  Knife  into  his 
Throat;  while  a  third  received  the  Blood,  wherewith 
the  Priefts  fprinkled  the  Altar. 

When  the  Vidtim  was  (lain  they  flea’d  him,  if  it 
was  not  a  Burnt-offering,  (for  then  they  burned  Skin 
and  all)  took  the  Flefli  off  the  Head,  and  adorning  it 
with  Garlands  and  Flowers,  fattened  ‘it  to  the  Pillars 
of  Temples,  as  well  as  the  Skins,  as  Enfigns  of  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  carrying  them  about  in  Proceftion  in  publick 
Calamities  :  Not  but  that  the  Priefts  often  wore  the 
Skins,  and  others  went  to  (leep  upon  them  in  the 
Temple  of  jEfcidapius  and  Faunus ,  that  they  might 
receive  favourable  Refponfes  in  their  Dreams,  or  be 
cured  of  their  Maladies.  They  then  opened  the  Vic¬ 
tims  Entrails,  and  after  circumfpedtly  viewing  them, 
to  draw  Prefages  therefrom,  according  to  the  Art  of 
the  Arufipices ,  they  flowered  them  with  Meal,  and 
fprinkled  them  with  Wine,  and  made  a  Prefent  of 
them  to  the  Gods,  reddebant  exta  Diis ,  by  throwing 
them  into  the  Fire  in  fmall  Bits,  boiled  or  parboiled  ; 
and  hence  the  Entrails  were  called  porrkcC.  The  En¬ 
trails  being  burned,  and  the  other  Ceremonies  lini fil¬ 
ed,  they  believed  the  Gods  to  be  fatisfied  ;  and  that 
they  could  not  fail  to  find  their  Vows  accompiifhed, 
which  they  expreffed  by  die  Word  lit  are,  q.  d.  all  is 
finifhed,  and  well  done ;  whereas  non  litarc ,  on  the 
contrary,  intimated  there  was  fomething  wanting  to 
the  Perfection  of  the  Sacrifice,  and  that  the  Gods  were 
not  appeafed.  The  Prieft  afterwards  difmifTcd  the 
People,  with  this  W ord  Meet. 

Flence  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Sacrifices  con« 
lifted  of  four  principal  Parts ;  the  firft  called  Liba - 
tio,  or  the  pouring  a  little  Wine  upon  the  Victim ; 
the  fecond  Immolatio ,  when,  after  they  had  feattered 
the  Crumbs  of  faltcd  Pafte  thereon,  they  killed  it ; 
the  third  Rcdditio ,  when  they  offered  the  Entrails  tp 
the  Gods  *,  and  the  fourth  Litatio ,  when  the  Sacrifice 
was  perfected  without  any  Fault. 

The  Remans  had  Sacrifices,  or  Ceremonies,  call’d 
Lustration,  by  which  they  purified  their  Cities, 
Fields,  Armies,  or  People,  defiled  by  any  Crime,  or 
Impurity.  Thefe  Lttjl  rations  were  either  publick  or 
private,  and  performed  in  three  Manners,  viz.  by 
Fire  and  Sulphur,  by  Water,  and  by  Air  •,  which  Jalt 
was  done  by  fanning  and  agitating  the  Air  round  the 
Thing  to  be  purified.  There  was  alfo  a  particular 
Kind  of  Lufiration  for  young  Children. 

John  Lomeir  of  Zutphen  lays,  that  all  Pcrfbns, 
Slaves  only  excepted,  were  Mini  Iters  of  fume  Sort  of 
T.ufiration,  When  anyone  died,  the  Houle  was  to 
be  fwept  after  a  particular  Manner,  by  way  of  Purifi¬ 
cation  :  The  Prieft  threw  Water  on  new  married 
People,  with  the  like  Intention.  To  purify  them- 
felvcs,  People  would  even  fomteimes  run  naked  thro' 
the  Streets,  fucli  was  their  Extravagance  :  And  as  if 
Fancy  was  not  fertile  enough  in  inventing  Modes  of 
LufiratioNj  they  even  ufed  Enchantments  to  raife  the 
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Dead,  in  order  to  get  InftruCtions  what  tW  n 

to  purge  themfelves  of  their  Sins.  A^d  ^ 

frequently  raifed  the  Opinion  of  the  SanflL  *r  ^ 

Expiations  by  fictitious  Miracles.  Xhe  B'  \  ^ 

they,  praClife  Lufiration ,  both  by  wafhino-  ,  % 

and  throwing  Water  on  their  Neft.  TheH  C  VeS* 

Straw,  and  ufes  it  to  purify  her  Chickens 

was  fcarce  any  ACtion,  the  Beginning  anfi  p  ,c 

which  the  Gentiles  did  not  perform  fomeC* 

''-erernonu 


Matter  ;  and  thus  facrifked  in  Effigy.  "™’  °r 
Some  Expiations  were  performed  in  the  \\r 
for  which  Reafon  certain  Fountains  and  Rivers  ^  * 
in  great  Reputation  :  Others  were  performed 
Air.  A  certain  Heathen  caufed  himfelf  to  be  fJ,  n 
fitted  in  a  Sieve,  as  wc  now  fift  Corn :  Another 
himfelf  by  a  Cord,  and  was  to  fled  backwards  and  T* 
wards  :  Another  fliut  his  Eyes,  and  fet  himfelf  hr  T 
fold,  to  find  a  Nofegay  tied  to  a  Cord:  ‘o-S 

play’d  at  Sce-faw,  as  a  more  efficacious  Way  0f  a  v 

peafing  the  Gods.  Fire  was  much  ufed  for Expiatiof 
Sometimes  the  Penitents  were  caft  into  the  Fire  and 
others  only  brought  to  the  Flame,  or  Smoak.  It  waa 
common,  on  thefe  Occafions,  to  fhed  human  Blood  * 
The  Priefts  of  Cybele ,  Bcllona,  and  Baal ,  made  cruei 
Incifions  on  themfelves.  Ereuthenus ,  King  of  Attica 
facrificed  his  Daughter  to  Proferpina.  Several  had  their 
Throats  cut  at  Rome,  to  obtain  the  Emperor’s  Health 
from  the  Gods.  .  Thofe  who  commanded  Armies 
offered  one  of  their  Soldiers,  to  appeafe  the  Anger  of 
the  Gods ;  that  he  alone  might  fuffer  all  die  Wrath 
the  Army  deferved.  All  Sorts  of  Perfumes  and  odo¬ 
riferous  Herbs  had  Place  in  Lufiration.  There  is 
fcarce  any  Pot-Herb,  Pulfe,  true  Mineral,  or  Metal, 
which  they  did  not  offer  the  Gods  by  Way  of  Expia¬ 
tion  ;  nor  did  they  forget  Milk,  Bread,  Wine,  or 
Honey :  What  is  more,  they  made  ufe  of  the  very 
Spittle  and  Urine.  The  Egg  was  much  ufed  among 
them,  as  being  the  Symbol  of  the  four  Elements; 
Its  Shell,  they  fay,  reprefents  the  Earth  ;  the  Yolk,  a 
Globe  of  Fire ;  the  White,  refembles  the  Water;  and 
befides  it  ha£  a  Spirit,  which  reprefents  the  Air.  It 
is  for  this  Reafon,  that  the  Bonza's ,  or  Indian  Priefts* 
believe  to  this  Day,  that  the  World  came  out  of 
an  Egg. 

Idle  Poets  had  feigned  that  the  Gods  purified  them¬ 
felves  ;  and  they  did  not  omit  to  purify  their  Statues. 
They  made  a  Lufiration  for  Children  the  eighth  l 'ay 
after  their  Birth.  When  a  Man  who  had  been  falfly 
reputed  dead,  returned  home,  lie  was  not  to  enter 
his  Houle  by  the  Door.  It  was  a  fettled  Cuftom  to 
offer  no  Expiation  for  thole  who  were  hanged  by 
Order  ofjulticc;  or  that  were  lolled  by  I  kinder. 
Neither  did  they  offer  any  for  thofe  who  were  drown¬ 
ed  in  the  Sea  ;  it  being  the  common  Opinion,  that 
their  Souls  pcriflied  with  their  Bodies  :  And  hence  it 
was,  that  Perfons,  in  Danger  of  Shipwreck,  fomc times 
thruft  their  Sword  through  their  Bodies,  that  t.iey 
might  not  die  in  the  Sea;  where  they  thought  their 
Soul,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  a  Flame,  would  be 

totally  cxtinguiflied.  t  .  > 

The  molt  celebrated  expiatory  Sacrifice,  was  tie 

Hecatomb,  where  they  offer’d  a  hundred  Bealls;  no 
they  commonly  did  not  offer  fo  many,  but  contents 
themfelves  with  killing  twenty-five  ;  but  thole  cing 
Quadrupcdes,  their  Feet  came  to  an  hundred. 

Note,  That  Hecatomb  (from  the  Greek  *k*t 
properly  fignilies  a  fumptuous,  or  magm  Ja>n. 
crifice)  was  a  Sacrifice  of  an  hundred  Iku  s  ^  j 
lame  Kind,  at  an  hundred  Altars,  and  by  an  a 
Priefts,  or  Sacrilicers.  Pythagoras  is  laid  to  • 
liierificed  a  Hecatomb  to  the  Mules,  ol  an 

Oxen,  in  Joy  and  Gratitude  for  his  thlcovy  ti 

Demon/lration  of  the  47th  Ikopolition  0 

Book  of  Euclid,  viz.  that  in  a  1  *“hc 

gie,  the  Square  of  the  Hypocheniifc  ts  ^  .  u{- 

Square  of  the  two  other  Sides,  for 
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Hecatombs ,  Strabo  relates,  that  there  were  an  hun¬ 
dred  Cities  in  Laconia  ;  and  that  each  City  ufed  to 
facrifice  a  Bullock  every  Year,  for  the  common 
Safety  of  the  Country  ;  whence  the  Inftitution  of 
the  celebrated  Sacrifice  of  an  hundred  Victims, 
call’d  Hecatombs.  Others  refer  the  Origin  of  Heca¬ 
tombs  to  a  Plague,  wherewith  the  hundred  Cities 
of  Peloponnefus  were  afflicted ;  for  the  Removal 
whereof,  they  jointly  contributed  to  fo  fplendid  a 
Sacrifice.  Minis  Capitolinas  relates,  that  for  a  He¬ 
catomb  they  eredted  a  hundred  Altars  of  Turf,  and 
on  thefe  facrificed  a  hundred  Sheep,  and  a  hundred 
Hogs.  He  adds,  that  when  the  Emperors  offered 
Sacrifices  of  this  Kind,  they  facrificed  a  hundred 
Lions,  a  hundred  Eagles,  and  a  hundred  other 
Beafts  of  the  like  Kind. 

Luftrations ,  and  luftratory  Sacrifices,  were  not  only 
performed  for  Men,  but  alfo  for  Temples,  Altars, 
Theatres,  Trees,  Fountains,  Rivers,  Sheep,  Fields, 
and  Villages.  Cities  were  all  to  be  purified  from 
Time  to  Time  :  Some  walked  the  Victim  round  their 
Wails,  and  then  flew  him.  T he  Athenians  facrificed 
two  Men,  one  for  the  Men  of  their  City,  and  the 
other  for  the  Women.  The  Corinthians  facrificed  thus 
the  Children  of  Medea  ;  though  the  Poets  fay,  Medea 
killed  them  herfelf.  The  Romans  performed  the  Ce¬ 
remony  of  purifying  their  City  every  fifth  Year  ; 
whence  the  Name  of  Luftrum ,  given  to  the  Space  of 
five  Years. 

Divers  of  the  Expiations  were  auftere  :  Some  faff¬ 
ed  j  others  abftained  from  all  fenfual  Pleafures':  Some, 
as  the  Priefts  of  Cybele ,  caftrated  themfelves  ;  others, 
that  they  might  live  chafte,  eat  Rue,  or  lay  under 
the  Branches  of  a  Shrub  call’d  Agnus  Cafius.  The 
Pollutes  of  the  Penitents  were  different,  according  to 
the  different  Sacrifices :  They  fometimes  joyned 
Prayers  to  the  Solemnity  j  at  other  Times  a  publick 
Confeflion  of  Sins  was  made.  The  Indians ,  when  they 
facrificed  to  Hercules ,  call  him  a  thoufand  reproach¬ 
ful  Names ;  and  think  they  incur  his  Anger,  if  any 
refpedtful  Term  comes  out  of  their  Mouths. 

The  Priefts  changed  their  Habits,  according  to  the 
Ceremony  to  be  perform’d  ;  white,  purple,  and  black, 
were  the  moft  ufual  Colours.  They  had  their  Heads 
always  covered,  and  Jong  Hairs,  except  in  the  Sa¬ 
crifices  of  Saturn ,  Hercules ,  Honour ,  and  few  others : 
Only  the  Priefts  of  Ifts  were  fliaven,  becaufe  that 
Goddefs  underwent  the  fame  Operation,  after  the 
Death  of  her  Hufband  Ofiris.  In  fome  Ceremonies 
the  Priefts  were  fliod,  in  others  barefoot :  The  Poets 
exprefs  the  former  by  the  Word  vincula.  They  had 
no  Girdles  •,  nay,  they  durft  not  pronounce  the  Word 
Ivy,  becaufe  Ivy  cleaves  to  every  Tiling.  In  the  Sa¬ 
crifices  of  Venus ,  and  the  Moon ,  every  one  took  the 
Habit  of  the  contrary  Sex.  Every  Thing  was  to  be 
done  by  odd  Numbers ;  becaufe  they  look’d  on  an 
even  Number,  which  may  be  equally  divided,  as  the 
Symbol  of  Mortality  and  Deftrudiion :  The  odd  Num¬ 
ber  was  with  them  holy  :  Hence  Neptune's  Trident, 
Cerberus' s  three  Heads,  and  Jupiter's  Thunder-Dart, 
with  three  Points. 

They  caft  into  the  River,  or  at  lead  out  of  the 
City,  the  Animals  or  other  Things  that  had  ferved 
lor  a  Luftration ,  or  Sacrifice  of  Atonement  •,  and 
thought  themfelves  threatened  with  fome  great  Mis¬ 
fortune,  when  by  Chance  they  trod  upon  them.  At 
Mar  fellies,  they  took  Care  to  feed  a  poor  Man  for 
fome  Time  ;  after  which  they  charged  him  with 
alj  the  Sins  of  the  Country,  and  drove  him  away  : 
Thofe  of  Lcucadc ,  faftened  a  Number  of  Birds  to  a 
Man  charged  with  their  Sins,  and  in  that  Condition 
cad  him  headlong  from  a  high  Tower  ;  and  if  the 
Birds  hinder’d  his  being  kill’d,  they  drove  him  out  of 
the  Country. 

Part  of  thefe  Ceremonies  were  abolifhcd  by  the 
Emperor  Conftantinc ,  and  his  Succcflors ;  the  reft  fub- 
I'ded  till  the  Got  hick  Kings  were  Mailers  of  Rome, 
under  whom  they  expired. 
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Note,  That  the  Day  whereon  the  Luflrations  were 
performed  for  a  Child,  and  his  Name  given,  was 
call’d  Luftral  ;  which  was  ufually  the  ninth  Day 
from  the  Birth  of  a  Boy,  and  the  eighth  from  that 
of  a  Girl :  Though  others  performed  the  Ceremony 
on  the  laft  Day  of  that  Week  wherein  the  Child 
was  born  ;  and  others  on  the  fifth  Day  from  his 
Birth.  Over  this  Feaft  Day,  the  Goddefs  Nundina 
was  fuppofed  to  prefide  ;  the  Mid  wives,  Nurfes,  and 
Doitiefticks,  handed  the  Child  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  around  a  Fire,  burning  on  the  Altars  of  the 
Gods,  after  which  they  fprinkled  it  witli  Water : 
The  whole  ended  with  a  fumptuous  Entertainment. 

Note ,  alfo.  That  Water  ufed  in  thefe  Ceremonies  and 
others,  was  called  Luftral. 

The  Romans  had  alfo  a  Ceremony,  or  Sacrifice, 
called  Luftrum  ;  celebrated  after  numbering  their  Peo¬ 
ple  once  in  five  Years. 

The  Games ,  ufed  by  the  Antients  in  the  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  their  Feafts ,  were  the  Ludi  Cereales ,  Florales, 
Martiales ,  Apollinares,  Megalaifes ,  Romani  Corfu  ales, 
or  Circences,  Capitolini ,  S scalar es ,  Plebeii ,  Compitalitii , 
Aiigift ulcs.  Palatini ,  Votivi. 

As  we  have  already  took  Notice  of  the  Cereales , 
and  Florales  Gaines  •,  we’ll  begin  here  by  the  De- 
feription  of  the  Martiales ,  which  were  Combats  infti- 
tuted  in  honour  of  the  God  Mars.  They  were  held 
twice  in  the  Year;  once  in  the  Circus,  on  the  Fourth 
of  the  Ides  of  May  ;  and  a  fecond  Time  on  the  Firft 
of  Augulf .  Thefe  latter  were  eftablifhed  fometime  af¬ 
ter  the  other,  in  Memory  of  the  Dedication  of  tha 
Temple  of  Mars  on  that  Day.  Thefe  Games  confifted 
in  Courfes  of  Horfcs,  and  Combats  with  wild  Beafts. 
Germanicus  is  faid  to  have  loll’d  two  hundred  Lions 
the  Circus  on  thefe  Occafions. 

The  Apollinares  Ludi,  were  Games  at  Rome, 
celebrated  yearly,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  on  the  fifth 
Day  of  July,  under  the  Direftion  of  the  Pnetor,  ia 
the  Circus  maximus.  The  Tradition  goes,  that  at  the 
firft  Celebration  thereof,  the  People  were  fuddenly  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Enemy,  and  obliged  to  take  to  their 
Arms  :  Upon  which  Occafion,  a  Cloud  of  Darts  and 
Arrows  falling  upon  their  Enemies,  the  Romans  foon 
returned  Vidlors  to  their  Sports. 

The  Me  g  a  lenses  Ludi,  (from  the  Greek  pEyaXi, 
great)  were  Games  celebrated  among  the  Romans  on 
the  Twelfth  of  April,  in  honour  of  Cybele ,  ox  Rhea, 
Mother  of  the  Gods ;  wherein  were  Sports  or  Com¬ 
bats  held  before  the  Temple  of  that  Goddefs. 

The  Roman  Gamds,  ox  Ludi  Romani,  were  foJcmn 
Games,  Held  in  antient  Rome  \  thus  called  by  Way 
of  Eminence,  and  on  account  of  their  Antiquity,  as 
having  been  inftituted  by  Romulus.  They  were  fome- 
times,  alfo,  call’d  magni  Ludi ;  from  the  great  Pomp 
and  Expencc  thereof :  Sometimes  Confualia,  becaufe 
performed  in  honour  of  the  God  Neptune  \  who  was  alfo 
call’d  Confus,  in  his  quality  of  God  of  fecrct  Councils. 
They  alfo  bore  the  Denomination  of  Ludi  Circenfes, 
becaufe  held  in  the  Circus.  This  Solemnity,  Ilalicar- 
najfeus  obferves,  was  originally  inftituted  by  Evandcr, 
in  honour  of  Neptune ,  under  the  Name  of  ; 

whence  the  Fcftival  itfelf  was  call’d  Tnnoxfa-n a  ;  and 
was  afterwards  renew’d  by  Romulus ,  in  honour  of  the 
fame  Deity,  only  under  another  Name.  For  Romulus, 
needing  the  Advice  of  a  God  to  counfel  him  in  the 
Ddign  he  had  to  furnifli  his  new  Citizens  wbli  Wives, 
applied  to  the  God  of  fecrct  Councils  himiHl ;  Con fits 
proclaimed  the  Confualia,  and  invited  his  Neighbours 
all  around  to  the  Celebration  thereof.  The  great 
Ceremony  in  thefe  Gaines  confifted  in  a  Cavalcade  of 
Horfcs  and  A  Acs  adorned  with  Garlands :  Neptune 
being  reputed  the  firft  Inventor  of  riding  on  Horfc- 
back.  Their  Horfcs  here  were  of  two  Kinds,  viz, 
zropTm cot,  ox  ftjch  a9  were  merely  led  up  anti  clown 
for  State ;  and  which  were  for  Race  and 

Exercife  :  The  other  Diverfions  were  Fencing,  and 
that  till  one  of  the  Combatants  were  killed  on  the 
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Spot  ♦,  Fighting  with  Beafts,  and  Geftus,  or  Whirl- 
bats  •,  \V  refiling,  Running,  Leaping,  Sea-Fights, 
Horfe-Races,  Chariot-Races,  iftc.  Thefe  Games,  Livy 
tells  us,  were  improved,  and  render’d  much  more 
magnificent  by  P arqulnus  Prifcus.  Manutius  fays,  they 
were  held  on  the  live  of  the  Nones  of  September ,  i.  e. 

on  the  fourteenth  Day  of  the  Month. 

The  Capitol  in  e  Games ,  Ludi  Capitoliniy  were  an¬ 
nual  Games,  or  Combats,  inftituted  by  Camittus,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinas  %  and  in  Commemoration  of 
the  Capitol’s  not  being  furprized  by  the  Gauls.  Pin- 
torch  tells  us,  that  a  Fart  of  the  Ceremony  confifted  m 
the  pub  lick  Crycrs  putting  up  die  Luftrations  to  Sale  by 
Audi  ion.  They  alfo  took  an  old  Man,  tying  a  gol- 
den  Bull  to  his  Neck,  fuch  as  were  wore  by  their 
Children,  and  expofed  him  to  the  publick  Derifion. 
Feftus  fays,  they  drafted  him  in  a  Pretext,  and  hung 
a  Bull  at  his  Neck,  not  accounting  him  as  a  Child, 
but  becaufe  this  was  an  Ornament  of  the  Kings  of 

Hetruria. 

There  was  alfo  another  Kind  of  Captiohne  Games , 
called  Agones  Capitoliniy  inftituted  by  Domitian,  and 
celebrated  each  five  Years  wherein  there  were  Re¬ 
wards  and  Crowns  bellowed  on  the  victorious  Poets, 
and  put  on  their  Heads  by  the  Emperor  himielf. 
Thcle  Games  became  fo  celebrated,  that  the  Manner 
of  accounting  Time  by  Luftres,  which  had  obtained 
till  then,  was  changed  •,  and  they  began  to  count  by 
Capitoline  Games ,  as  the  Greeks  by  Olympiads.  The 
Fcaft  was  not  for  Poets  alone,  but  alfo  for  Athieta, 
Orators,  Hiftorians,  Comedians,  Muficians,  ?c. 

The  Secular  Games,  Ludi  Seculares,  were  held 
by  the  Romans  once  in  an  Age,  or  in  a  Period  deemed 
the  Extent  of  the  longeft  Life  of  Man,  called  by  the 
Greeks,  uiuv9  and  by  the  Latins,  Seculum.  The  Secular 
Games  were  alfo  Percntme  Games ,  Ludi  Perentini ,  ei¬ 
ther  by  reafon  Manias  Valerius  Per ent inns  gave  Occa- 
fion  to  their  Inftitution  •,  for  that  having  been  warned 
in  a  Dream  to  dig  in  the  Ground,  in  a  Place  near  the 
Campus  Martins ,  called  P erentum  he  there  found  an 
Altar  inferibed  to  Li  is,  or  Pluto ,  and  Proferpine :  Up¬ 
on  which,  as  had  been  foretold  him  in  his  Dream, 
three  of  his  Children  born  blind,  recovered  their  Sight  5 
and  he,  in  Gratitude,  performed  Sacrifices  on  the  fame 
Altar  for  three  Days  and  three  Nights  fucceffively. — 
Or  by  reafon  here  was  an  Altar  of  Pluto  buried  deep 
under  Ground,  becaufe  the  Water  of  the  Tyber, 
Per  ram  leveret,  eat  into  the  Ground  in  this  X  lace. 
The  Secular  Games  Jafted  three  Days,  and  as  many 
Nights  ;  during  which  Sacrifices  were  performed, 
theatrical  Shews  exhibited,  with  Combats,  Sports,  ftftc. 
in  the  Circus.  Their  Origin  and  Inftitution  is  deliver¬ 
ed  at  length,  by  Valerius  Maximus :  The  Occafion 
whereof,  according  to  this  Writer,  was  to  Hop  the 
Progrefs  of  a  Plague.  The  firft  who  had  them  cele¬ 
brated  at  Rome ,  was  Valerius  Publtcola ,  the  firft  Con- 
ful  created  alter  the  Expulfion  of  the  Kings,  in  the 
Year  of  Rome  245  •,  the  Ceremonies  to  be  obferved 
therein  were  found  preferibed  in  one  of  the  Books  of 
rhe  Sibyls.  At  the  Time  of  their  Celebration,  Heralds 
were  lent  to  invite  all  the  World  to  a  Solemnity  no 
Body  had  ever  yet  fecn,  nor  was  ever  to  fee  again. 

Authors  arc  not  agreed  as  to  the  Number  of  Years 
wherein  thefe  Games  returned,  partly  becaufe  tire 
(Quantity  of  an  Age  or  Seculum,  among  the  Anticnts, 
hTTiot  known  ■,  and  partly  on  other  Accounts :  Some 
will  have  it  that  they  were  held  once  every  hundred 
Years,  and  that  the  Seculum  or  Age  was  our  Century. 
This  Varro  and  Livy  feein  to  exp  refs  in  very  plain 
Terms  •,  yet  others  will  have  it  that  Seculum  compre- 
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Years  after  the  former ;  and  bomitian  a^;n  *>„ , 
Time,  viz.  in  the  Year  of  Chrift  g7, 1 1  i'1’,1 * 
tus  afiifted  in  quality  of  ghiindecimvir  as  u  l ■  . 
tells  Annul  lib .  xi.  r.  n.  This  the  f- 
Time  that  Rome  had  feen  them  from  their  firft 
tion.  The  Emperor  Sever  us  exhibited  them  1 
eighth  Time,  1 10  Years  after  thofe  of  Domitian-  7 
zimus  fays  thefe  were  the  laft  *  but  he  is  miftalen  < 
in  the  Year  of  Rome  1000,  fifty  Years  after  thob  r 
Severus,  the  Emperor  Philip  had  them  celebrated  ^  ° 
greater  Magnificence  than  had  ever  been  known 
find  them  reprefented  on  Medals.  '  £ 

The  August  ales  Ludi,  were  Games  celebrat  1 
in  honour  of  Auguftus,  during  the  Fcaft  firft  j 

in  his  Honour  in  the  Y ear  of  Rome  8?^  k.;ncrf, 
fourth  Year  after  he  had  ended  all  his  Wars,  anf 
tied  the  Affairs  of  Sicily ,  Greece,  Af;a,  Syria \  and  tf 
Parthians.  The  Day  whereon  he  made  his* Entrance 
into  Rome,  being  the  fourth  of  the  Ides  of  Othber 
was  appointed  to  keep  that  Feaft ,  called  fr0m  w* 
Name  Auguftalis. 

The  Palatine  Games  were  inftituted  in  honour 
.of  Julius  C*far ,  as  fome  will  have  it,  or  as  others,  of 
Auguftus .  It  is  pretended,  that  Lion  calls  them  Au- 
guftalia  j  which  Ihould  feem  to  confirm  the  fecond 
Sentiment.  Indeed  it  is  certain  that  he  fays  Livia  in¬ 
ftituted  particular  Games  on  the  Palatine  Mount,  in 
honour  of  that  Prince  5  but  he  apparently  diftinguiflics 
them  from  thofe  called  Auguftalia.  The  Romans  had 
alfo  their  Apollo  Palatinus ,  a  Sirname  of  that  Deity, 
given  him  in  refpedl  of  the  Temple  ere&ed  to  him  by 
Auguftus  on  the  Palatine  Mount,  in  Confequence  of  a 
Report  of  the  Arufpices,  which  required  it  to  be  done. 
Auguftus  enriched  it  with  a  noble  Library;  as  it  is  in¬ 
timated  by  Horace ,  Lib .  1.  Epft.  3.  ver,  17. 

Votivi  Ludi,  or  more  properly  call’d  Vows,  fince 
they  were  nothing  elfe  but  Sacrifices,  Offerings,  Pre- 
fents,  and  Prayers,  made  for  the  Emperors  and  Ca¬ 
ftan,  particularly  for  their  Profperity  and  the  Lafting- 
nefs  of  their  Empire.  Thefe  were  at  firft  made  every 
five  Years,  then  every  fifteen,  and  then  every  thirty, 
called  Qutnquennalia ,  Decennalia ,  and  Vicennalla. 

The  Quinquennalia,  began  to  be  expreffed  on 
Medals  about  the  Middle  of  the  third  Century.  Fa¬ 
ther  Pagi  produces  a  Medal,  wherein  are  engraven 
thofe  of  the  Emperor  P  oft  humus ;  they  are  not  found 
in  any  Medals  of  his  Predeceffors.  As  for  the  Viccn- 
alia  vota,  we  frequently  meet  with  them  on  Medals. 
The  Vows  put  up  on  that  for  the  Safety  of  the  Em* 
perors,  and  the  Enlargement  of  the  Empire. 

Thefe  are  expreffed  by  V  OT.  X.  &  XX.  in  the 
Medals  of  Tacitus,  Gallienus,  and  Probus,  VO  T.X. 
M.  XX.  in  thofe  of  Valerius  Maxim i anus,  and  Gm- 
ritis  Maximi antis.  VOT.  X.  MUL.  XX.  in  thole  of 
Conftantine,  Valentinian,  and  Valens.  VOl  .  Mub  .- 
XX.  in  thofe  of  Diocleftan ,  Conftantine ,  Vntn- 

tint  an,  Phcodo/tus ,  Arcadius,  Honor  ins.  V  O  II  &  A, 
MULT.  XX.  in  thofe  of  Julian,  Valentinian,  Cram, 

'  VOT.  XII.  FEL.  XX.  in  the  younger  Uttnm. 
VOT.  XV.  FEL.  XX.  in  Conftantine. 

Part  of  the  Ceremony  of  the  antient  Xcftivas 
fitted  alfo  in  fumptuous  Meals,  hence  they  have 

called  fince  Fcaft  s.  ,  v  n.  nr 

The  principal  Feaft s  of  the  Jews ,  were  t  \ ,  '  ft 

the  Dedication ,  of  the  Pajfovtr,  and  of 

Day  of  the  7i  Month  of  the  JwJb  Yw, . 
to  our  September :  And  was  mlfituted  by  I 


Terms ;  yet  others  will  have  it  that  Seculum  compre-  Lcvit.  xxm.  27,  &c.  on  uuu  nn.ny  his  Sins ; 

hended  1 10  Years,  and  that  the  Secular  Games  only  figure,  or  1  ype  ol  JcJus  Cbufi,  ‘  onemmt  for 

returned  in  that  Period,  that  is,  at.  the  Beginning  of  and  alter  ieveral  Ceremonies,  ma  * • 

every  1 1  ith  Year  •,  which  Opinion  is  countenanced  by  all  the  People  to  wadi  them  liom  -  cft||cj 


every  1 1  ith  Year  •>  which  Opinion  is  countenanced  by 
Horace ,  in  his  Secular  Poem,  v.  20.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
it  is  certain  they  fometimes  did  not  flay  for  the  11  ith 
Year,  nor  even  for  the  1  ooth  Year,  lor  the  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  thcle  Games.  Auguftus,  for  Jnltancc,  held 
them  in  the  Year  of  Rome  736'  and  Caligula  again  in 
the  Year  of  Rome  800,  and  of  Chrift  38,  viz,  64 
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all  the  People  to  wafh  them  Irani  thei'  ^  1)cd 
The  Feaft  of  the  Ta at rnaci.es,  odw«Jf  , 

Senopefta,  was  inilituted  after  the  ‘rl  Memory 
were  in  Pofleflion  of  the  Land  of  n»< '  >  ^ildeniefs. 
of  their  having  dwelt  under  i  ents  in  mn,cncing 

It  was  held  for  eight  Days  fucrefli ,  t  y,  W11S much 
on  the  fifteenth  of  September.  I  ht  laft  L .  y  [Iie 
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1  moft  folemn  5  both  on  Account  of  the  Conflux  of 
vMnns  and  of  the  extraordinary  Tokens  they  gave 
of  their  Joy.  It  is  of  this  eighth  Day  St.  John  muft 
.  e  underftood  to  fpeak,  when  he  tells  us  our  Saviour 
vas  at  the  Feafi  of  T abernacles ,  on  the  laft  and  great 
Day.  When  the  holy  Scripture  fays  abfolutely  the 
it  is  ufually  to  be  underftood  of  the  Sceno- 

4 

^The  Passover  was  a  folemn  Feafi,  celebrated  a- 
mong  the  Jews,  on  the  fourteenth  Day  of  the  Moon, 
next  after  the  vernal  Equinox.  This  Feafi  was  call’d 
by  the  antient  Latins  and  Greeks ,  Pafcha  *  not  from 
7r«<ry«3  I  fuffer,  as  Lattantius  weakly  imagines,  but 
from  the  Hebrew ,  Pefahh ,  Mage,  Leap  *,  the  De- 
fjo-n  of  the  Feaft  being  to  commemorate  the  deftroy- 
ing  Angel  palling  over  the  Houfes  of  the  Tfraelites , 
when  he  enter’d  in  and  deftroy’d  the  Firft-Born  of  the 
Egyptian*:  Yet  many  weakly  imagine,  that  it  was  in 
Memory  of  their  patting  the  Red-Sea,  that  the  Paffo- 
ver  was  inftituted  *  though  it  is  certain  the  Feafi 
was  held,  and  had  its  Name,  before  the  Ifraelites  took 
a  Step  of  their  Way  out  of  Egypt  *  .and  confequently 
feveral  Days  before  their  palling  the  Red-Sea.  Befides 
the  Pajfover  celebrated  in  the  1 4th  of  the  firft  Month, 
there  was  a  fecond  Pajfover ,  held  on  the  14th  of  the 
fecond  Month  after  the  Equinox,  inftituted  by  God 
in  favour  of  Travellers,  and  fick  Perfons,  who  could 
not  attend  at  the  firft,  nor  be  at  Jerufalem  on  that 
Day. 

The  Greeks ,  and  even  fome  Catholick  Doctors, 
From  the  1 8th  Chapter  of  John ,  take  Occafion  to 
conclude,  that  Jefus  anticipated  the  Day  mark’d  for 
the  Pajfover  in  the  Law  *  but  the  Authority  of  the 
three  Evangelifts,  feems  to  evince  the  contrary.  Fa¬ 
ther  Lamy  is  of  Opinion,  he  did  not  attend  at  the  Paf . 
fover  the  laft  Year  of  his  Life  *  which  Sentiment  has 
drawn  upon  it  Abundance  of  Oppofers.  F.  Hardouin 
maintains,  that  the  Galileans  celebrated  the  Pajfover 
on  one  Day,  and  the  Jews  on  another. 

The  Feaft  called  Pentecost,  or  Ffuinquagefimv.s , 
was  folemnized  among  the  Jews ,  in  Memory  of  the 
Law  being  given  to  Mofes ,  50  Days  after  their  De¬ 
parture  out  of  Egypt. 

The  Feaft  of  /^Dedication,  among  the  Jews, 
was  the  Anniverfary  of  that  of  their  Temple  every 
Year  for  eight  Days.  This  was  firft  enjoin’d  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  and  the  whole  Synagogue,  in  the  Year 
of  the  Syro-Maccdonian ,  Mva.  148,  i.  e.  164  Years 
before  Chrift. 

Feafts  among  Chriftians,  are  either  immoveable ,  or 
moveable. 

The  immoveable  Feafts ,  arc  thofe  conftantly  celebra¬ 
ted  on  the  fame  Day  of  the  Year:  The  principal  are 
Cbrjbnas-Day,  or  the  Nativity  •,  the  Circtpncifton,  Epi¬ 
phany ,  Candlemas,  or  the  Purification  *  Lady-Bay ,  or 
the  Annunciation ,  called  alfo  the  Incarnation,  and  Con¬ 
ception  i  All  Saints,  and  All  Souls ,  befides  the  Days  of 
the  feveral  Apoftles,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul ,  &c. 

The  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  commonly  called  in 
England,  Chrtftmas,  was  firft  decreed  to  be  held  the 
25th  of  December  (according  to  fome)  by  Pope  <Fclcf- 
phorus,  in  the  Year  of  Chrift,  146.  John,  Archbifbop 
of  Nice,  in  ail  Epiftlc  upon  the  Nativity  off  Jefus 
Chrifl,  relates,  that  at  the  Inftancc  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru¬ 
falem,  Pope  Julius  procured  a  ft  rift  Enquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  D;iy  of  our  Saviour’s  Nativity,  which 
being  found  to  be  on  the  25th  of  December,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  thenceforth,  celebrate  the  Feafi  on  that  Day. 

The  Circumcision,  is  a  Feafi  celebrated  on  .the 
firft  of  January ,  in  Commemoration  of  the  Circumci- 
fion  of  our  Saviour.  This  Day  was  antiently  kept  a 
Fall,  in  Oppofltion  to  the  Pagan  Supcrftitions,  who 
feafted  on  it  in  honour  of  the  God  Janus. 

The  Epiphany,  is  the  Feafi  of  Kings,  a  double 
Feflival  of  the  firft  Rank,  folemnized  on  the  lixth  of 
January,  in  honour  of  the  Manifcftation  of  Jefus 
Chrift  to  the  three  Kings,  or  Magi,  who  came  to  adore 
and  bring  him  Prcfcnts.  This  Feafi  had,  at  its  firft 
In  ft  itucion  among  the  Greeks,  a  different  Objcft,  viz. 
our  Saviour’s  Birth,  and  was  called  Tbcophany ,  or  Epi¬ 


phany,  that  is,  Manifeftation .  Pope  Julius ,  who 
reigned  from  the  Year  337,  to  352,  was  the  firft  who 
taught  the  Church  to  diftinguifh  the  Feafi  of  the  Nati¬ 
vity,  and  Epiphany.  The  Word  in  the  original  Greek , 
Em (pxvix,  fignifies  Apparition,  and  was  applied,  as  fome 
Cri ticks  will  have  it,  to  this  Feafi,  on  Account  of  the 
Star  which  appear’d  to  the  Magi. 

St.  Jerom ,  and  St:  Chryfoftom,  take  the  Epiphany  for 
the  Day  of  .Saviour’s  Baptifm,  when  he  was  declared 
to  Men  by  the  Voice,  Hie  efi  filius  mens  dileftus  in 
quo  mihi  complacui ,  Phis  is  my  beloved  Son ,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleafed .  And  accordingly  it  is  ftill  obferv’d 
by  the  Cophta,  and  Ethiopians ,  in  that  View.  Others 
contend  that  the  Feafi  of  Chriftmas,  or  the  Nativity  of 
our  Saviour,  was  held  in  divers  Churches  on  this  Day ; 
which  had  the  Denomination  Epiphany,  or  Appearance, 
by  Reafon  of  our  Saviour’s  firft  Appearance  on  Earth 
at  that  Time.  And  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  Word 
was  ufed  among  the  antient  Greek  Fathers  *  not  for 
the  Appearance  of  the  Star  to  the  Magi,  but  for  that 
of  our  Saviour  to  the  World.  In  which  Senfe  St.  Paul 
ufes  the  Word  Epiphania ,  in  his  fecond  Epiftle  to 
Timothy ,  i.  10.  Add,  that  the  Armenians  to  this 
Day,  celebrate  the  Feaft  of  the  Nativity,  on  the  Day 
of  Epiphany .  Ammianus  Marcellinus  makes  Mention 
of  this  Feafi,  Lib.  21.  c.  2.  and  obferves,  that  it  was 
held  in  January.  Upon  which  Paffage,  Valefuis  in  his 
No.tes  endeavours  to  Ihew,  that  the  Hiftorian  meant 
by  Epiphany,  the  Feafi  of  the  Nativity.  The  Hea¬ 
then  Writers  ufed  the  Word  Epiphania  in  the  like 
Senfe,  viz.  to  exprefs  the  Appearance  of  their  Gods 
on  Earth.  And  the  Chriftians,  after  their  Example, 
applied  it  in  general,  to  exprefs  any  Appearance  or 
Manifeftation'  of  the  Deity. 

.  Candlemas,  is  a  Feafi  held  on  the  fecond  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  in  honour  of  the  Purification  of  the  Bleffed 
Virgin.  This  Feafi  is  alfo  called  by  antient  Writers, 
Hypapante  and  among  moderns,  the  Purification. 
Some  will  have  this  Feafi  to  have  been  inftituted  by 
Pope  Gelafius,  in  lieu  *of  the  Heathen  Lupercalia ;  and 
that  Procefiion  was  thereon  made  with  lighted  Can¬ 
dles,  round  the  Fields  and  Grounds  byWay  ofExor- 
cifm.  Hence  Bede  fays,  c  It  is  happy  for  the  Church  to 
6  have  changed  the  Luftrations  of  the  Heathens,  held 
6  in  the  Month  of  February  around  the  Fields,  for  the 
6  Proceflions  with  hallowed  Candles,  in  Remembrance 
*  of  the  divine  Light  wherewith  Chrift  illuminated  the 
‘  World.  Whence  he  was  ftiled  by  Simeon,  Yl  Light 
‘  to  lighten  the  Gentiles'  Others  aferibe  the  Origin  of 
Candlemas,  to  Pope  Vigilius,  in  the  Year  536  *  and 
fuppofe  it  fubftituted  in  the  Room  of  the  Feaft  of  Pro - 
ferpine ,  held  with  burning  Tapers  by  the  Heathens, 
in  the  Beginning  of  February. 

Lady-Day,  or  the  Annunciation,  is  a  Feaft: 
celebrated  annually  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  Com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Myftery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Word.  The  Greeks  call  it  RyafyEXurpot;,  glad  Tidings* 
and  Salutation. 

This  Feafi  appears  to  be  of  great  Antiquity  in  the 
Latin  Church*  among  the  Sermons  of  St.  Auguflin,  who 
died  in  430,  we.  have  two  on  the  Annunciation,  viz. 
the  1 7th  and  1 8th  Dc  fa?i£lis :  And  yet  there  are  more 
early  Teftimorics  of  its  Ufc  in  the  Greek  Church, 
Procltts,  who  died  in  446  ♦,  Chryfoftom,  in  407  *  and 
even  Gregory  Tbaimatttrgus,  in  295  ;  have  all  of  them 
Difcourfes  on  the  Annunciation. 

Several  of  the  Eaftcrn  Churches,  celebrate  the  An¬ 
nunciation  at  a  different Seafon  from  thofe  of  the  Weft, 
The  Syrians  call  it  Bafcarah,  q.  d.  Search,  Enquiry  j 
and  mark  it  in  their  Calendar  for  the  firft  Day  of  De¬ 
cember *  the  Armenians  hold  it  on  the  fifth  of  Januaiy  * 
thus  anticipating  the  Time,  to  prevent  its  falling 
in  Lent . 

The  moveable  Feafts ,  are  thofe  which  arc  not  con¬ 
fin’d  to  the  fame  Day  of  the  Year.  Of  thefc  ’  the 
principal  is  Eaftcr,  which  gives  Law  to  all  the  reft, 
all  of  them  following  and  keeping  their  proper  Diftance 
therefrom :  Such  are  Palm-Sunday,  Good-Friday,  AJh- 
Wcdncflay ,  S exageftma,  Afccnfwn-Day ,  Pentccojl ,  and 
V rinify- Sunday. 

11  X  Easter^ 
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Easter,  is  a  Feaft  of  the  Church,  held  in  Memo¬ 
ry  of  our  Saviour’s  Ruiurredtion,  the  Greeks  and  La¬ 
this  call  it  n Lafcba  ;  originally  a  Hebrew  Word, 
fignifying  Paffage  ^  applied  to  the  Feaft  of  the  Pajfo- 
ver,  which  is  held  among  the  Jews-)  much  about  the 
fame  Time.  In  Englijh  it  is  called  Eafter  ;  from  the 
Saxon,  6njrep,  a  Goddels  worfhipp’d  with  peculiar 
Ceremony  in  the  Month  of  April.  The  Rule  for  the 
Celebration  of  Eafter ,  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
in  the  Year  325,  is,  that  it  be  held  on  the  Sunday 
which  falls  upon,  or  next  after  the  Full-Moon,  next 
after  the  21ft  of  March ,  /.  e.  the  Sunday  which  falls 
upon,  or  next  after  the  firft  Full-Moon,  after  the  ver¬ 
nal  Equinox.  The  Reafon  of  which  Decree  was,  that 
the  Chriftians  might  avoid  the  celebrating  their  Eafter, 
at  the  fame  Time  with  the  Jewifh  PafTover,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Inftitution  of  Mofes ,  was  held  the  very 
Day  of  the  full  Moon. 

Palm-Sunday,  Dominica  Pahnalum,  is  the  Sun¬ 
day  next  before  Eafltef-Day ,  or  the  laft  Sunday  in  Lent. 
It  has  been  thus  called  from  the  primitive  Days,  on 
Account  of  a  pious  Ceremony  then  in  Ufe,  of  bearing 
Palms,  in  Memory  of  the  triumphant  Entry  of  Jefus 
Chrift  into  Jerufalem ,  eight  Days  before  the  Feaft  of 
the  Faff  over,  deferib’d  by  St.  Matthew ,  xxi.  St. 
Mark,  xi.  St.  Luke,  xix. 

The  Antients  had  other  Names  for  this  Day,  for 
1.  They  call’d  it  Dominica  Competentium,  i.  e.  Sunday 
of  the  Competentes  ;  becaufe  on  that  Day,  the  Cate¬ 
chumens  came  to  afk  the  Bifhop’s  Leave  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  Baptifm,  which  was  conferr’d  the  Saturday  fol¬ 
lowing.  They  had  alfo,  then,  given  them  the  Sym¬ 
bol,  or  Credo,  to  get  off  by  Heart,  to  be  repeated  to 
the  Bifhop  in  the  Ceremony  of  Baptifm.  They  cal¬ 
led  it  Capitiluvimi ,  the  Sunday  of  walking  the  Head  ; 
by  Reafon,  thofe  who  were  to  be  baptized  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday ,  were  prepared  by  wafhing  their  Heads 
on  this  Day.  Some  Time  afterwards  they  call  it 
Indulgence  Sunday,  by  Reafon  the  Emperors  and  Pa¬ 
triarchs  ufed  to  diftribute  Gifts  on  that  Day. 

Ash-Wednesday,  is  the  firft  Day  of  Lent,  fo 
called  from  a  Cuftom  in  the  Church,  of  fprinkling 
Afhes  that  Day,  on  the  Heads  of  Penitents  then  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Penance. 

Ascension-Day,  popularly  called  Holy  Thurfday,  is 
a  Feaft  of  the  Church,  held  ten  Days  before  Pente- 
coft,  in  Memory  of  our  Saviour’s  Afcenfion. 

The  Pentecost,  (from  the  Greek  Trevlwor®*,  q.  d, 
Quinquagefimus ,  50th,  becaufe  held  on  the  fiftieth 
Day  after  Eafter)  is  a  folemn  Feaft  of  the  Church, 
held  in  Commemoration  of  the  Defcent  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  on  the  Apoftles,  as  deferib’d  in  the  Adis.  In 
the  antient  Church,  Pcntccofl  finilhed  the  Pafchal 
Time,  or  Eafter  Scafon  ;  wherein,  as  Eertullian ,  St. 
Jcrom ,  dec.  obferve,  Hallelujah  was  fang  ,  every 
where,  the  Office  celebrated  ftanding,  no  Fafting 
allow’d,  &c. 

Note ,  That  antiently  there  were  pious  Oblations  made 
at  the  Feaft  of  Pentecofl ,  by  the  Parifhioners  to 
their  Pari  fit  Prieft,  called  Pentccoftals,  Pentecoft  alt  a 
and  fometimes  by  inferior  Churches  or  Parifiies,  to 
the  Principal,  or  Mother  Church  *  thefe  Parifh 
Pcntecofials ,  were  alfo  called  Whit fon-Far things,  and 
their  Sum  was  divided  into  four  Parts,  of  which  one 
went  to  the  Prieft,  one  to  the  Poor,  one  towards 
the  Repair  of  the  Church,  and  one  to  the  Bifhop 
of  the  Dioccfe. 

Trinity-Sunday,  is  the  next  Sunday  after  Pcn- 
tccoft  j  thus  called,  becaufe  on  that  Day  was  an- 
ticntly  held  (as  it  ftill  continues  to  be  in  the  Catholick 
Church)  a  Fcftival  in  honour  of  the  holy  Trinity,  The 


cnjoiV 

and  occa- 
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was 


Obfervation  of  this  FefUvaL  was  firfl-  *  •  . 

Council  of  Arles,  in  1260.  njom’d  by  the 

Befides  thefe  Feaft s,  which  are  senera!  n  , 
ed  by  the  Church,  there  are  others  l0\ 
fional,  enjoin’d  by  the  Magiftrate,  or  VnL 

on  Foot  by  the  People-  Rich  are  the  Th*  1  rf-y  fec 
for  Delivery  from  Wars,  Plagues,  fcfr  furu  ?*vinS5 
the  Vigils,  or  Wakes,  in  Commemoration  arc 
dication  of  particular  Churches.  *  l^e  De- 

Vigil,  or  Eve,  is  the  Day  before  anv  P  a 
for  tho’  the  civil  Day  begins  at  Midniehf  ,  ^ 
clefiaftical,  or  fcriptural  Day,  begins  dleec' 

in  the  Evening,  and  holds  till  Six  in  the  Clock 
enfuing  Day.  Hence  the  Collet  for  everv  of”?6  the 
Holiday,  by  Order  of  the  Church,  is 
the  preceding  Evening-Service,  at  Six  n’ri  ,  ,at 
Day  before  ;  from  which  Time  the  religious  r?  thc 
fuppofed  to  begin.  And  this  firft  part  of  the  uIa® 
from  Six  o’Clock  the  Day  before,  was  hv 
mitive  Chriftians,  fpent  in  Hymns,  and’otU  r>Pn' 
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be  fo  enlarged,  that,  at  laft,  all  the  dL 
the  Holiday,  was  called  by  the  Name.  Y  precedinS 

The  Origin  of  Vigils,  is  deduced  by  Forbes  frnm  , 
Cuftom  in  the  antient  Church,  for  the  People  both 

Men  and  Women,  to  meet  together  in  the  Evening 

before  Eafter -Day,  and  watch  and  pray,  as  expedin* 
the  Coming  of  our  Lord,  who  was  to  rife  early  in 
the  Morning.  This  Practice,  lertullian  obferves 
ad  uxorem,  afterwards  got  to  other  Feafts  and  Saints’ 
Days.  But  Abufes  creeping  in,  they  were  forbid  bv  a 
Council,  in  1322,  and  in  lieu  thereof.  Fadings  were 
inftituted  on  the  Day  before,  dip’  ftill  called  bv  th- 
Name  of  Vigil .  Y  • 

Wakes,  are  certain  antient  Anniverfary Feafts  L 
feveral  Parifhes  of  England ;  wherein  the  People  were 
to  be  awake  at  the  feveral  Vigils,  or  Hours,  to  go  to 
Prayer.  They  are  ufually  obferv’d  in  the  Country, 
on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  Saint’s-Day,  to  whom 
the  Parifii  Church  is  dedicated.  Cowel  defines  them 
by  Vigils ,  in  the  Dedications  of  Churches. 

The  Mahometans  have  two  principal  annual  Feajls , 
viz.  the  great  and  little  Bair  am,  which  Scaligcr,  £r- 
pemius,  Rycaut ,  Hide,  Chardin ,  Bobov  ins,  and  other 
European  Writers,  commonly  interchange,  giving 
the  Apellation  great,  to  that  which  the  Turks  call  /;/- 
tie  •,  and  vice  verfd.  The  little  Bair  am  holds  for 
three  Days,  during  which  no  Work  is  done ;  but 
Prefents  pafs  from  one  to  another  with  manyManifdh- 
tions  of  Joy.  If  the  Day  after  Ramezan  fhould  prove 
fo  cloudy  as  to  prevent  the  Sight  of  die  New-Moon, 
Bairatn  is  put  off  to  the  next  Day,  when  it  begins 
though  the  Moon  be  ftill  obfeured.  When  they  ce¬ 
lebrate  this  Feaff,  after  numerous  Ceremonies,  or  ra¬ 
ther  ftrange  Mimickrics,  in  their  Mofquc,  they  end 
it  with  a  folemn  Prayer  againft  thc  Infidels,  to  root  out 
Chriftian  Princes,  or  to  arm  them  one  againfl:  ano¬ 
ther,  that  they  may  have  an  Opportunity  to  extend 
the  Borders  of  their  Law. 


in 


Note,  That  the  Ramezan ,  or  Ramadan ,  is  a  Sort  of 
Lent  obferv’d  by  the  Mahometans ;  during  which 
they  faft  the  whole  Day  with  fuch  extreme  Super- 
ftition,  that  they  do  not  walk  their  Mouths,  nor 
even  fwallow  their  Spittle.  Thc  Men  indeed  are 
allow’d  to  bathe  thenifelvcs ;  but  it  is  on  Condi¬ 
tion  they  do  not  plunge  thc  Head  under  Water, 
left  lomc  Drops  enter  by  the  Mouth  or  Ears,  be. 
But  for  thc  Women  they  arc  ftriiftly  forbid  Baching* 
for  fear  of  taking  in  Water  at  the  Pudendum,  j 0 
make  amends,  they  feaft  all  Night,  and  uwa  y 
ipend  more  this  Month  than  in  fix  others. 
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FISHING. 


El S H I N G  is  the  A61;  or  Art  of  catching 

Fifh.  .  • 

i  ne  Art  of  Fiflring  has  for  its  Object  all  Sorts  of 

Filh  indifferently,  either  Salt-Water  or  Frefh-Water 
Fdh ;  and  is  pradlifed,  in  a  different  Manner,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  Sorts  of  Fifh  ;  for  if  the  Fifh  is 
fuppofed  to  go  in  Shoals,  a  Net  is  ufed  \  and  the 
Hook,  or  Harping,  (Ac.  for  folitary  Fifh,  according 
to  the  Size  of  the  Fifh. 

As  Fifhing  in  Salt-water  (commonly  called  Fijhery) 

■•is  the  mofl  beneficial  -to  the  Common- Wealth,  we’ll 
apply  ourfelves  firft  to  that  Branch  of  Fifhing,  referr¬ 
ing  the  fifiing  in  Frefh-water,  for  a  kind  of  Recreation, 
after  our  Fatigues  on  that  tempeftuous  Element,  the 
Sea ;  where  we  do  not  defign  to  expofe  ourfelves, 
only  for  catching  all  Sorts  of  Fifh  indifferently  that 
comes  to  our  Net,  to  fupply  daily  the  feveral  Markets 
of  a  City  or  Town  ;  but  for  thofe  Kind  of  Fijhing , 
which  are  far  more  lucrative,  and  more  taken  Notice 
of,  as  having  their  proper  Seafons,  Places,  Baits,  and 
Manner  of  Application*,  fuch  as  that  pradtifed  for 
"Whales,  Herrings,  Cod,  Salmon,  Mackarel,  Pil¬ 
chards,  Sturgeon,  Pearls,  &c. 

But  as  I  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  carry  along 
with  me  feveral  Perfons,  who  perhaps  have  never 
made  any  long  Voyage  by  Sea,  and  even  fome  who 
have  never  feen  it ;  it  would  be  a  Sort  of  Imprudence 
in  me  to  venture  too  far  from  the  Land  for  the  firff 
Time :  Therefore  we’ll  begin  by  fifhing  Herrings, 
fmce  this  is  one  of  the  Seafons  when  they  begin  to 
vifit  the  Englifli  Coafts. 

To  fit  ourfelves  for  this  Employment,  we  muff 
provide  a  Boat  and  a  Net,  which  muff  have  its  Maflies 
an  Inch  Square,  that  none  of  die  leffer  Fry  may  be 
taken. 

Herring ,  is  a  fmall  Salt-Water  Fifh,  with  a  bluifh 
Back,  and  a  white  filver’d  Belly,  not  unlike  the  little 
Shad  Fifh,  chiefly  found  in  the  North-Sea :  It  is  true 
that  they  are  found  elfewhere,  but  not  in  fo  great  a 
Quantity ;  and  on  the  Coafl  of  Brittany,  where  all 
Sorts  of  other  Fifh  abound  *  the  Herring  is  but  very 
fcldom  found  among  them. 

There  are  ufually  two  Fifhing  Seafons  for  Herrings  *, 
the  firfl  in  June,  July,  and  Auguli  %  the  fecond  in 
Autumn  :  The  latter  of  which  is  the  more  confider- 
able  on  account  of  the  Fogs,  which  are  very  favour¬ 
able  to  this  Kind  of  Fijhing. 

The  Herrings  go  chiefly  in  Shoals,  are  fond  of  fol¬ 
lowing  Fire  and  Light $  and  in  their  Paffage  refemble 
a  Kind  of  Lightning  themfelves.  The  Manner  of 
Filing  them  has  nothing  particular  in  it ;  but  as  they 
are  a  Fifh  of  Paffage,  *ds  allow’d  to  catch  them  on 
Holidays  and  Sundays. 

The  only  Thing  worthy  our  Obfervation  in  the 
Hcning-Fifhcry,  is  the  Method  of  Curing  and  Pre¬ 
paring  them,  cither  for  white  or  pickled  Herring ,  or 
lor  red  Herring . 

For  white  Herrings  as  foon  as  they  are  taken  out  of 
flic  Sea  (from  whence  it  is  commonly  laid  that  they 
never  come  out  alive)  one  of  the  Crew  appointed  for 
this  Office  cuts  them  open,  and  takes  out  the  Guts, 
and  every  Thing  but  the  Milts  and  Roes*  which  are 
always  to  be  left  in  the  Body  of  the  Fifh.  Then 
■wailiing  them  in  frefli  Water,  they  are  left  the  Space 
<>F  twelve  or  fifteen  Hours  in  a  Tub  full  of  ftrong 
Urine,  made  of  frefli  Water  and  Sea-Salt.  This  Time 
expired,  they  take  them  out  of  the  Brine,  drain  them, 
find  when  well  drained  put  them  up  in  Barrels  >  tak- 


oi  salt  both  at  lop  and  Bottom.  When  the 
flanel  is  full,  they  (lop  it  up  very  clofe*  that  no  Air 
may  g(’t  in*  nor  any  lirine  out  \  either  of  which  is 
Very  prejudicial  to  die  Fifli. 
i  he  Method  of  Salting  and  Barrelling  Herring,  was 


not  difeovered  till  the  Year  1416;  though  others  date, 
it  from  the  Year  1397.  Willoughby, ,  in  his  Htftory  of 
Fijhes,  obferves,  that  Will.  B'uckeltz,  or  Bacchalen ,  a 
Native  of  Bier-uliEl,  render’d  his  Name  immortal,  by 
the  Difcovery.  of  the  fecret  of  curing  and  pickling 
Herrings .  He  adds,  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
coming  into  the  Low-Countries ,  made  a  Journey  to 
the  Ifle  of  Bier-uliEt ,  with,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  on 
Purpofe  to  fee  the  Tomb  of  this  firfl:  Barreller  of 
Herrings.  .  - 

The  white  Herring ,  cured  by  the  Dutch,  are  in  the 
greateft:  Repute,  and  are  diftinguifhed  into  four  Kinds, 
according  to  their  Sizes.  The  Goodnefs  of  this  Com¬ 
modity  confifts  in  its  being  fat,  flefhy,  firm,  white; 
faked  the  fame  Day  it  is  taken,  with  good  Salt,  and 
well  barrelled.  The  Irifh  Herring  are  the  next  in 
Value  after  thofe  of  Holland  j  and  principally  thofe  of 
Dublin,  which  are  fcarce  inferior  to  the  beft  Herring 
of  Rotterdam  or  E?ikuyfen.  The  Scotch  Herring  is  not 
fo  well  prepared,  gutted,  faked,  nor  barrelled,  as  the 
Dutch-,  and  yet  its  Tafte  is  excellent:  Nor  is  it 
doubted,  but  that  if  the  Scots  were  as  careful  in  thefe 
Circumflances  as  their  Neighbours,  their  Herring 
would  be  the  befl  in  the  World.  The  Herring  fiflied 
in  England  is  inconfiderable ;  the  Fifli  being  too  dry 
and  frefli  for  the  Market. 

For  red  Herring ,  the  Fifh  being  catch’d;  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  wafh,  gut,  and  lay  them  in  Brine,  as  for 
pickled  Herring ;  with  this  Angle  Difference,  that  they 
let  them  lie  double  the  Time  in  it,  viz .  twenty-four 
Hours  *,  inafmuch  as  they  are  to ..  take  all  their  Salt 
here,  whereas  the  other  Kind  takes  half  its  Salt  in  the 
Barrel.  When  the  Herrings  are  taken  out  of  the 
Brine,  they  fpit  them,  i .  e.  firing  them  by  the  Head 
on  little  wooden  Spits,  and  thus  hang  them  in  a  Kind 
of  Chimney  made  for  the  Purpofe ;  and  when  the 
Chimney  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold,  which  Iefs  than  ten 
or  twelve  Thoufand  feldom  effedls;  they  make  a  little 
Fire  underneath  of  Brafti-Wood;  which  yields  a  deal 
of  Smoke,  but  no  Flame.  Here  the  Herrings  remain, 
till  fufliciently  fmoaked  and  dried,  which  ordinarily 
is  in  twenty-four  Hours  then  they  are  taken  down* 
and  barrelled  up  for  keeping.  Their  Goodnefs  con- 
fi/ls  in  their  being  large,  fre/h,  fat,  oily,  foft;  add 
pliable  *,  their  Outflde  of  a  yellow  golden  Colour  5 
their  Roesj  or  Milt  within  them,  and  well  faked  and 
barrelled. 

The  Hollanders  (the  mofl  induftrious  People  in  the 
whole  World  to  acquire  Wealth)  were  the  firfl  who 
began  the  Herring-Fifhery ,  and  obferved  the  feveral 
Seafons  of  their  Paffage.  Their  firfl  regular  Fijhing 
is  fixed  to  the  Year  1163.  They  begin  on  the  24th 
of  June,  and  employ  no  lefs  than  ten  thoufartd  Vef- 
fels  therein  ;  which  Veffels  are  a  Kind  of  Barks  call'd 
Ruffes,  carrying  from  forty-five  to  fixty  Tuns  >  .and 
two  or  three  fmall  Cannon.  None  of  them  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  flir  out  of  Port  without  a  Convoy  •,  unlefa 
there  be  enough  of  them  together  to  make  eighteen 
or  twenty  Pieces  of  Cannon  :  In  which  Cafe  they  jtrtf 
allowed  to  go  in  Confort  or  Company  i  Before  they 
fet  but  they  make  a  verbal  Convention;  which  has 
the  fame  Force  as  if  it  were  in  Writing.  Thefe  Re¬ 
gulations  of  the  Admiralty  of  Holland  are  partly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  French,  and  other  Nations ;  and  partly 
improved  and  augmented  with  new  ones :  As  that  fifl 
FijJjcr  fliall  call  his  Net  within  a  hundred  Fathoms  of 
another  Boat :  That  while  the  Nets  are  call,  a  Light 
fliall  be  kept  on  the  hind  Parc  of  the  Veilcl :  That 
when  a  Boat  is  by  any  Accident  oblig’d  to  leave  off 
Fijhing ,  the  Light  fliall  be  call  into  the  Sea :  That 
when  tiie  greater  Part  of  a  Fleet  J  eaVcs  off  Fifing, 
and^cafl  Anchor,  the  reft  fliall  do  the  fame. 

’ 

Note,  That  it  is  a  popular  Error  to  believe  the  Her¬ 
ring  to  be  the  Ha!cc  of  the  Romans .  The  Uahc 
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was  no  particular  Fifh,  but  a  Kind  of  Sauce,  made 
of  any  Kind  of  Salt-Fifh.  The  modern  Herring 
feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Antients :  It 
is  neither  the  Hake,  nor  Halex,  nor  Moenis ,  nor 
Leucomenis ,  nor  the  Gerres  of  Pliny . 

From  the  Englijh  Coafts,”  we’ll  venture  as  far  as 
thofe  of  my  Country,  Brittany ,  and  enter  the  Bay  of 
Douarneney ,  to  fifh  Pilchard ,  though  there  are  fome 
on  thofe  of  Cornwal  and  Devonjhire  ;  but  not  fo  plen¬ 
tiful  as  on  the  Coafts  of  Brittany,  from  Belle- IJle  as 
far  as  Brett.  We  could  find  as  much  on  thofe  of 
Dalmatia ,  and  the  South  of  the  Ifland  IJfea ;  which 
furnifhes  all  Greece ,  and  a  great  Part  of  Italy ,  with 
that  Kind  of  Fifh  ;  but  it  would  be  venturing  too  far 
to  no  Purpofe. 

The  Pilchard ,  is  a  fmall  Salt-Water  Fifh,  bigger 
than  the  Anchovy,  but  lefs  than  the  Herring,  which 
in  other  Refpedts  it  refembles.  Its  Head  is  yellow, 
Belly  white,  and  Back  of  Sea-green.  It  is  a  Fifh  of 
Paffage,  like  the  Herring  and  Anchovy,  and  confe- 
quently  there  is  a  Seafon  for  Fijhing  it,  which  is  from 
June  to  September  ;  at  which  Time  my  Countrymen, 
the  Britons ,  employ  above  three  hundred  Sloops  in 
that  Fijhety ;  and  make  ufe  of  the  Roes  of  Cod-Filh, 
as  a  Bait ;  which,  thrown  into  the  Sea,  makes  them 
rife  from  the  Bottom,  and  run  into  the  Nets,  placed 
for  the  Purpofe.  On  the  Englijh  Coafts  there  are  Per- 
fons  polled  alhore,  who  fpying  by  the  Colour  of  the 
Water  where  the  Shoals  are,  make  Signs  to  the  Boats, 
to  get  among  them  to  call  their  Nets.  They  alfo, 
like  Herrings,  follow  the  Light  ;  and  will  gather  a- 
bout  a  Boat,  which  bears  a  Light  in  the  Night¬ 
time. 

When  taken,  the  Fifii  arc  brought  to  a  Warehoufe 
on  Shore,  where  they  arc  laid  up  in  broad  Piles,  fup- 
ported  by  Backs  and  Sides.  As  they  pile  them,  they 
kilt  them  with  Bay-Salt;  in  which  lying  foaking 
twenty  or  thirty  Days,  they  run  out  a  deal  of  Blood, 
dirty  Pickle,  and  Bittern  ;  which  laft  draws  a  deal  of 
the  Oil  from  the  Fifii,  to  the  great  Lofs  of  the  Owners. 
When  taken  out  of  the  Pile,  there  remains  a  deal  of 
Salt,  Blood,  Scales,  &c.  at  Bottom,  which,  with  frefii 
Salt,  ferves  for  another  Pile.  They  now  proceed  to 
wafh  them  in  Sea-Water,  to  clear  off  the  Dirt  and 
Blood ;  and  when  dry,  put  them  up  in  Barrels,  and 
prefs  them  hard  down,  to  fqueeze  out  the  Oil,  which 
i flues  away  at  an  Hole  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Cafic  : 
And  in  this  State  they  are  fit  for  Sale  or  Ufe  ;  though, 
according  to  my  Tafte,  they  are  then  very  bad  Fat¬ 
ing,  for  they  arc  always  intolerably  fait  and  dry  :  But 
when  frefii,  or  lightly  faked,  when  they  come  out  of 
the  Boat,  and  broiled  half  an  Flour  or  an  Hour  af¬ 
terwards,  they  eat  admirably ;  I  mean  thofe  taken  on 
the  Coafts  of  Brittany  ;  for  thofe  taken  on  the  Coaft 
of  England ,  though  twice  as  large,  have  not  the  fame 
excellent  Tafte. 

From  the  Coafts  of  Brittany ,  we’ll  come  back  on 
thofe  of  England ,  to  fifii  Mackarcl ,  which  is  a  Salt- 
Water  Fifii,  without  Scales ;  its  hardy,  round  and 
flefiiy,  terminating  almoft  in  a  Point  at  each  Ex¬ 
treme,  and  of  about  a  l;oot  long.  When  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  it  appears  yellow ;  and  when  out  of  it,  of  a 
filver  white,  excepting  for  Streaks,  or  Speckles  of  a 
deep  blue  on  the  Back  and  Sides. 

The  Mackarcl  is  alfo  a  Filh  of  Paffage,  found  in 
large  Shoals  in  divers  Parts  of  the  Ocean,  but  cfpc- 
cially  on  the  French  and  EngliJJj  Coafts.  The  Fijhing 
is  ulually  in  the  Months  of  April-,  May  and  June ,  and 
even  Jnh ,  according  to  the  Place.  They  enter  the 
EngH.’j  Channel  in  /Ipril ,  and  proceed  up  to  the 
Si  «.ights  o {Dover,  as  the  Summer  advances ;  fo  thar, 
by  June,  tluv  .»rc  on  the  Coalls  of  Cornwal ,  Sujjix, 
NcnnanJ',  t'icardy ,  See.  where  the  Fijhery  is  molt 
i  on  lie  ci  able :  They  are  an  excellent  Food  frefii ;  and 
not  to  be  del  pi  led,  when  well  prepared,  pickled,  and 
put  up  in  Barrels. 

This  Fifh  is  taken  two  Ways  ;  either  with  a  Line, 
or  Nets :  The  latter  is  the  more  eonfidcrable  ;  and 
is  performed  in  the  Night-time.  ’The  Rules  ohferved 


in  the  Fijhing  of  Mackarel,  are  much  the  ram 
.  already  mentioned  in  the  Fijhery  of  Herrin^6  M  ^ 

There  are  two  Ways  of  pickling  Ithem^Tt  , 
is,  by  opening  and  gutting  them,  and  fillin' 
with  Salt,  crammed  in  as  hard  as  pofiible 
Which  done  they  range  them  in  Strata  nr  RStick: 
the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel  ftrewing  Salt 
Layers.  In  the  fecond  Way,  they  put  r-h  .  t{le 
d lately  into  Tubs  full  of  Brine,  made  of 

and  Salt ;  and  leave  them  to  fteep,  till  thevl  .ter 
bibed  Salt  enough  to  make  them  keep  :  /frV  e  'm~ 
they  are  taken  out  and  barrelled  up  tairinn- 
prefs  them  clofe  down.  *  °  ^are  to 

From  the  Coaft  of  England  we’ll  fail  for  **  ;• 

terranean  to  fifh  Anchovies,  which  Scathe*  T 

as  of  the  Herring  Kind,  about  the  Length  of  aj/nbes* 

having  a  pointed  Snout,  a  wide  Mouth  no 

but  Gums  as  rough  as  a  Saw.— Others  *  F 

chovy  a  fort  of  Sardine  or  Pilchard  :  But  other, 

better  Reafon,  hold  it  a  peculiar  Species,  verv'!iif 
ferent  from  either.  *  uu' 

The  Anchovy  is  alfo  a  Fifii  of  Pafe  ran(y»,. 

.  the  Months  of  May,  June  and  July,  on  the  CoSh  of 
Catalonia,  Provence ,  &c.  at  which  Seafon  it  confta  rj 
repairs  up  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar  into  the  jW  J!  J 
ranean.  The  Fijhing  is  chiefly  in  the  Night-time' 
when  a  Light  being  put  on  the  Stem  of  their  little 
Fijhing  Veffels,  the  Anchovies  flock  round,  and  are 
caught  in  the  Nets.  When  the  Fifhery  is  over,  they 
cut  off  their  Heads,  take  out  the  Gall  and  the  Guts  • 
then  lay  them  in  Barrels  and  fait  them.  * 

From  the  Mediterranean  we’ll  fail  for  Newfound¬ 
land,  at  the  Beginning  of  February,  when  the  Seafon 
begins  for  Fifhing  Cod,  in  thofe  Seas,  as  well  as  on 
the  Coafts  of  Canada ,  See. 

The  Cod  is  a  Fifh  of  Paffage,  pretty  large,  with  a 
frightful  Head,  Teeth  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Throat 
its  Flefii  white,  its  Skin  brownifh  on  the  Back,  white 
under  the  Belly,  and  covered  with  thin  tranfparcnt 
Scales.  Cods  taken  on  our  Coafts,  in  Europe,  are  com¬ 
monly  eaten  frefh  ;  but  thofe  taken  on  thofe  of  Nm- . 
foundland ,  Canada,  See.  are  faked,  and  are  of  two 
Kinds  ;  the  one  call’d  green  or  white ,  and  the  other 
dried  or  cured ;  though  it  is  all  the  fame  Fifii,  only 
differently  prepared. 

The  chief  Fijheries  for  green  Cod,  are  in  the  Bay  of 
Canada ,  on  the  great  and  little  flank  near  the  Coaft 
of  Newfoundland,  the  Ifland  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  IQe 
of  Sable  ;  and  hither  Veffcls  are  yearly  fent  from  di¬ 
vers  Parts,  both  of  America  and  Europe.  ThcVeffds 
ufed  herein,  are  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Tons;  which  will  bring  thirty  or  thirty-five 
thoufand  Fifh  apiece.  The  beft,  largeft,  and  fatteft 
Cods,  are  thofe  taken  on  the  Sotith-fidc  of  the  great 
Bank  ;  which  is  a  Kind  of  fubmarinc  Mountain,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Leagues  long,  and  fifty  broad,  and 
at  the  Diftance  of  twenty-five  from  Newfoundland: 
Thofe  on  the  North-fidc  are  much  fmaller. 

The  nioft  effential  Article  in  this  Fijhery ,  are  three 
Perfons,  who  know  how  to  open  the  Fifh,  to  cut  off 
the  Heads,  ancl  to  fait  them  *,  all  three  known  on 
board  a  French  Ship  by  the  three  different  Names  of 
Habillcur ,  Decolour ,  and  Saleur ;  but  on  the  Ability 
of  tile  Saleur,  or  Salter,  depends  the  Succcfs  of  the 
Voyage,  fince  the  Fifii  cannot  keep,  unlefs  it  be  well 
faked,  which  is  done  on  board  :  For  the  Head  being 
cut  off,  the  Belly  open,  and  the  Guts  out,  the  halter 
ranges  them  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel,  Head  to 

Tail;  and  having  thus  made  a  Layer  thereof, 
thorn  or  two  fquare,  covers  it  witli  Salt:  Over  tus 
he  lays  another,  which  lie  covers  as  before ;  am  t  ms 
lie  d  if  poles  all  the  Fifii  of  that  Day,  taking  Care  ne¬ 
ver  to  mix  the  Fifh  of  different  Days  together  y 
that  Time  the  Cod  lias  lain  thus  to  drain  three  or 
Days,  they  are  moved  into  another  Fart  ol  tie 
fel,  and  faked  afrcfli ;  after  this  they  arc  no  molt  i 
be  touched,  till  the  Veffel  have  its  Burden, 
times  they  put  them  tip  in  Barrels,  lor  the 

niency  of  Carriage.  .  .vcii 

Thofe  caught  from  March  to  June, 
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enough ;  but  thofe  in  August ,  and  September^ 

foon  fpoil.  .  _  .  ‘  *.V 

Fifiing  is  fometimes  done  m  a  Month  or  fix 
Weeks  *,  fometimes  it  holds  fix  Months,  as  Lent 
draws  on  :  If  the  Fifhermen  have  but  half  their  Car- 
cro,  they  ftrive  to  make  Homeward  the  firft y  the 
Market  being  then  the  beft.  Some  will  make  a  fe- 
cond  Voyage,  before  others  have  got  Loading  for  the 
firft.  Each  Fi flier  takes  only  one  Cod  at  a  Time,  and 
yet  the  more  experienced,  will  take  from  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  to  four  hundred  per  Day y  but  this  is 
the  mod,  for  it  is  very  fatiguing  Work  y  both  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Weigh tinefs  of  the  Fifh,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  Cold  which  reigns  on  the  Bank.  The  Salary 
ufually  allow’d  the  Captain  and  Sailors,  is  one-third  of 
the  Cod  they  bring  Home  found. 

Several  Authors  will  have  it,  that  the  Bifcayans  in 
piirfuing  their  Whales,  made  the  Difcovery  of  the 
great  and  little  Bank  of  Cods ,  in  Newfoundland ,  Ca¬ 
nada  ^  &c.  a  hundred  Years  before  Columbus' s  Time ; 
and  that  it  was  a  Bifcayan  Newfoundlander ,  that  gave  the 
firft  Intimation  thereof  to  Columbus .  Others  fay, 
that  the  great  Bank  was  difeovered  by  a  Native  of  St. 
Mato*  s,  nam’d  Char  tier.  But  be  the  Inventor  of  what 
Name  or  Nation  he  will,  the  Invention  is  certainly 
highly  valuable  y  not  a  trading  Nation  in  Europe ,  but 
allows  the  Commerce  of  Cod-Fijh ,  one  of  the  moft  fe- 
ture  and  gainful  that  is  known. 

The  principal  Ftfhery  for  dry  Cod ,  is  along  the  Coaft 
of  Placentia ,  from  Cape  Rofe>  to  the  Bay  Des  Experts  ; 
in  which  Compafs  there  are  divers  commodious  Ports 
for  the  Fifh  to  be  dry’d  in.  The  Fifh  intended  for 
this  Ufe,  though  of  the  fame  Kind  with  the  green 
Cody  is  yet  much  fmaller  y  whence  it  is  the  fitter  to 
keep,  as  the  Salt  takes  more  hold. 

In  this  Fijhingy  Veffels  of  all  Sizes  are  ufed y  tho’ 
fuch  are  generally  chofe,  as  have  large  Holds,  by  Rea- 
fon  this  Sort  of  Fifh,  incumbers  more  than  it  bur¬ 
thens.  The  Method  of  Fijhingy  is  much  the  fame  as 
that  of  green  Cod  y  only  this  is  the  more  expenfive,  as 
it  takes  up  more  Time,  and  employs  more  Hands  *, 
and  yet  icarce  half  fo  much  Salt  is  fpent  in  this,  as  in 
the  other.  As  it  is  only  to  be  dried  by  the  Sun,  the 
European  Veffels  are  obliged  to  put  out  in  March ,  or 
Aprils  to  have  the  Benefit  of  the  Summer  for  drying. 
Indeed  the  French  and  Englifh  fend  VefTels  for  Cod  in 
.June,  and  July  y  but  thofe  only  buy  what  had  been 
fifhed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  French  and  EngliJJ} 
Colonies  of  Newfoundlandy  and  the  neighbouring 
Parts y  in  Exchange  for  which,  thofe  European  Veffels 
carry  them  Meal,  Brandies,  Wine,  Bifcuits,  Pulfe, 
Moioffes,  Linen,  &c. 

When  fcveral  Fifljing  Veffels  meet,  and  intend  to 
fifh  in  the  fame  Port ;  he  whofe  Shallop  firft  touches 
Ground,  becomes  entitled  to  the  Quality  and  Privi¬ 
leges  of  Admiral y  has  the  Choice  of  its  Station,  and 
theRefufal  of  all  the  Wood  on  the  Coaft  at  his  Ar¬ 
rival*  As  faft  as  the  Captains  arrive,  they  unrig  all 
their  Veffels,  leaving  nothing  but  the  Shrouds  to  fu- 
ftain  the  Mafts  *  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  Mate  pro¬ 
vides  a  Tent  on  Shore,  covered  with  Branches  of  Fir, 
and  Sails  over  them  y  with  a  Scaffold  fifty  or  fixty 
Foot  long,'  and  one-third  as  much  broad.  While  the 
Scaffold  is  making  ready,'  the  Crew  are  a  Fifljing  ;  and 
as  faft  as  they  catch,  they  bring  their  Fifh,  open  them, 
■md  fait  them  on  moveable  Benches :  But  the  main 
Salting  is  perform’d  on  the  Scaffold.  When  the  Fifh  has 
taken  Salt,  they  wafh  them y  and  to  drain  them  again, 
lay  them  in  Piles  on  the  Galleries  of  the  Scaffold  y  when 

141^’  ™nSc  diem  on  Hurdles,  a  Fifh  thick, 
Head  againft  Tail,  with  the  Back  uppermoft  *,  obferv- 

jng,  while  they  lie  thus,  to  turn,  and  fliifc  them  four 
lines  every  twenty-four  Flours.  When  they  begin 
to  dry,  they  lay  them  in  Heaps,  of  ten  or  twelve  a- 
piecc,  to  retain  their  Warmth  y  and  continue  to 
enlarge  the  Heap  every  Day,  till  it  becomes  double 
!ts  bulk:  At  length  they  join  two  of  thefe  Heaps 
!IUo  which  they  turn  every  Day  as  before*  Laft- 
y,  they  fair  them  over  again,  beginning  with  thofe 
1,11  beep  faked  firft  y  and  thus  lay  them  in  huge 
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Pilefcyas  big  as  Hay-Stacks.  .  And  thus  they  reft  till 
they  are  carried  a  Ship-board;  where  they  are  laid  on 
Branches  of  Trees,  difpofed  for  that  Purpofe  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Veffel,  with  Mab  all  round;  to  prevent 
their  centra&ing  any  Moifture. 

There  ate  four  Kinds  of  Commodities  drawn  front 
Cody  viz.  the  Tripes  and  Tongues;  which  are  faired, 
at  the  fame  Time  with  the  Fifh,  and  barrelled  upi 
the  Roes  or  Eggs,  which  being  faked  and  barrelled 
Up,  ferve  to  call  into  the  Sea  to  draw  Fifh  together; 
and  particularly  Pilchards  :  And  laftly,  the  Oil;  which 
is  ufed  in  dreffmg  of  Leather,  &c. 

The  Scots  catch  a  fmall  Kind  of  Cod,  on  the  Coafts 
of  Buchan ,  which  is  highly  priz’d,  tho’  very  much 
like  Ling.  They  fait  it,  and  dry  it  in  the  Sun  upon 
Rocks,  and  fometimes  in  the  Chimney  5  but  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  it  is  fpent  at  Home. 

At  our  Return  from  Newfoundland y  &c.  we’ll 
change  Ship,  and  embark  on  board  of  a  Fluyts,  from 
two  to  three  hundred  Tuns,  making  our  Compliment 
of  thirty-five  or  forty-one  Men,  for  th  zWh ale  -  Fifh ery ; 
and  fetting  Sail  about  the  Beginning  of  Aprily  we’ll 
take  our  Courfe  by  thelfles  of  Iceland^  from  60  to  6  s 
Degrees  of  Latitude  y  after  ivhich,  leaving  them  to 
the  Weft,  we’ll  fleer  Northward,  thro*  73,  74;  and 
75  Degrees  of  Latitude,  where  we’ll  begin  to  find  the 
Ice.  It  is  thro’ thefe  huge  Heaps  of  Ice,  wherewith 
the  whole  Quarter  is  filled,  that  we’ll  firft  begin  to 
fpy  the  Whalesy  and  there  moft  of  the  VefIMs  fix' 
their  Abode  for  the  Fifhing.  But  as  the  Fifh  are 
larger  and  fatter  the  farther  North  we  go*  fome  Cap¬ 
tains  will  venture  as  far  as  80  or  82  Degrees  of  North 
latitude.  Each  V effel  of  three  hundred  Tuns,  has 
fix  Shallops,  and  each  Shallop  fix  Plarpineers,  with 
five  Seamen  to  row  it.  To  every  Shallop  there  are 
feven  Lines,  of  three  Inches  Circumference y  five  of 
them  in  the  Hind-Part  of  the  Veffel,  and  two  before; 
the  hind  Lines  together  make  fix  hundred  Fathoms  y 
and  with  the  Addition  of  the  other  two,  eight  hundred 
and  eighty.  If  the  Whale  dives  deeper.  Or  runs  fur¬ 
ther  underneath  the  Ice,  the  Line  muft  be  cut  left  the 
Shallop  be  drawn  after  it.  The  Inftrument  wherewith 
the  Execution  is  done,  is  a  Harping-Iron,  or  Javelin  * 
five  or  fix  Foot  long,  pointed  with  Steel  in  a  triangu-* 
lar  Shape,  like  the  Barb  of  an  Arrow. 

The  Harpineer  upon  Sight  of  the  Fifh,  from  o rid 
End  of  the  Shallop  where  he  is  placed,  flings  the  Harp* 
ing  Iron  with  all  his  Might,  againft  Che  Whale’s 
Back  y  and  if  he  be  fo  happy  as  to  make  it  penetrate 
the  Skin  and  Fat  into  the  Flefli,  he  lets  go  a  String 
faftened  to  the  Harping  Iron,  at  the  End  whereof  is 
a  dry  Gourd,  which  fwimming  on  the  Water,  difeo- 
vers  whereabout  the  Whale  is  y  which  the  Minute  it  id 
ftruck,  plunges  to  the  Bottom.  If  it  returns  to  breathe 
in  the  Air,  the  Harpineer  takes  Occafion  to  give  him 
a  frefh  Wound  y  till  Fainting  by  the  Lofs  of  Blood, 
the  Men  have  an  Opportunity  of  approaching  him, 
and  thrufting  a  long  Steel  Lance  under  its  Gills  into 
its  Breaft,  and  thro’  the  Inteftines,  which  difpatches 
him  y  and  when  the  Carcafe  begins  to  float,  they  cue 
off  the  Fins  and  Tail  y  and  tying  a  Rope  to  die  Place 
where  the  Tail  was,  fwim  to  the  Veffel,  where  it  is 
taken  in.  When  they  have  got  their  Quota  oilVhalesi. 
they  begin  to  take  the  Blubber,  or  Fat,  and  the  Fins, 
or  Whale  Bone.  In  order  to  this,  thcIVhale  is  lioifted 
over-board,  and  kept  fijfpcnded  above  the  Water  by 
two  Ropes,  the  one  tied  around  his  Neck,  the  ocher 
about  his  Tail  y  and  under  the  Carcafe  are  two  Shal¬ 
lops  plac’d  to  receive  what  may  chance  to  drop.  This 
done,  three  or  four  Men  go  down  upon  the  Whale , 
with  a  Kind  of  Calkers,  or  Iron  on  their  Feet,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  Slipping*  They  begin  to  open  him  on  the 
Side,  and  to  proceed  downwards  to  the  Belly  y  cutting 
off  all  the  Lard  or  Fat,  in  Pieces  of  about  three  Foot 
broad,  and  eight  long  :  Bcfides  the  Fat  on  the  Sides, 
they  likewife  cut  off  that  of  the  Throat  and  under  Lip, 
leaving  all  the  Lean  behind  y  they  next  proceed  to  the 
Whale  Bone,  which  they  cut  off  with  a  I  latchet,  made 
for  the  Purpofe,  from  the  upper  Jaw  of  the  Fifh,  and 
make  it  up  in  Packets.  The  Fat  and  Bone  thus  pro- 

*  cur’d. 
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Cur’d,  what  remains  of  the  Whale  they  leave  for  the 
Bears,  who  are  very  fond  of  it.  In  proportion  as  the 
large  Pieces  of  Fat  are  cut  off,  the  reft  of  the  Crew- 
are  employ’d  in  cutting  them  fmaller,  and  picking 
out  all  the  Lean.  When  this  is  prepar’d,  they  flow 
it  under  the  Deck,  where  it  lies  till  the  Fat  of  all 
the  Whales  is  on  board  ;  then  cutting  it  ftill  fmaller, 
they  put  it  up  in  Tubs,  in  the  Hold,  or  Bottom  of 
the  VefTel,  cramming  them  very  full  and  clofe.  No¬ 
thing  now  remains,  but  to  fail  Homewards,  where 
the  Fat  is  to  be  boil’d,  and  melted  down  into  Train  Oil. 

The  Dutch  have  upwards  of  thefe  hundred  Years, 
had  the  Whale  Fiji: cry  almoft  to  thcmfelves  ;  and  is 
now  eftcem’d  one  of  the  principal  Branches  of  their 
flourifhing  Trade.  The  chief  Merchants  of  the  feve- 
ral  Provinces  affociate  themfelves  into  a  Body,  for  the 
carrying  it  on  ;  and  fend  every  Year  a  great  Fleet  of 
Veffels,  to  the  North  Seas  for  that  Purpofe.  They 
attempted  to  make  their  firft  Eftablifiiment  in  Green¬ 
land  ;  but  not  fuccecding,  they  have  fince  fix’d  their 
Fifliery  about  the  Weftern  Coaft  at  Spit  zb  erg,  from 
the  Latitude  of  76  Degrees,  40  Minutes,  to  80  De¬ 


grees. 


In  1725,  the  Englijh  South- Sea  Company,  began - 
to  lhare  it  with  them  5  and  by  the  extraordinary  Suc- 
cefs  they  met  with  in  their  firft  Attempt,  beyond 
any  of  their  Neighbours,  were  induced  to  perfift  in  it. 

After  wc  have  unloaded  our  Fleet,  of  its  Cargo  of 
Whale  Fat  and  Bone,  we  could  fail  for  the  Cafpian  Sea,  to 
fifh  Sturgeon •,  but  as  that  Fijhery  could  not  prove  very 
beneficial  to  us,  we’ll  leave  it  to  the  Muscovites ,  who 
find  Employment  in  it  for  a  great  Number  of  Men, 
who  catch  them  in  the  Mouth  of  th cVo  ga,  in  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  where  there  is  the  greateft  Fifliery  in  the  World  for 
that  Kind  of  Fifh,  which  is  a  very  large  one,  and  which 
at  its  Seafon  runs  up  the  Rivers ;  having  a  fharp  point¬ 
ed  Snout,  fiat  Belly,  and  bluifh  Back.  There  arc 
Sturgeons  of  all  Sizes,  and  we  have  even  read  of  fome 
twenty  Foot  long:  But  the  middle  Size  are  reckon’d 
the  beft.  They  are  alfo  ranked  among  the  royal 
Fillies,  and  when  left  on  Shore  belong  to  the  Kino-  ; 
but  when  taken  at  Sea,  are  the  Property  of  the  PerLn 
who  takes  them. 

Sturgeons  are  not  caught  in  Nets,  but  in  a  Kind  of 
Inclofure,  form’d  by  huge  Stakes,  difpofed  in  Trian¬ 
gles,  rep  re  fen  ting  the  Letter  Z,  feveral  Times  repeat¬ 
ed.  Thefe  Sort  of  Fifheries  are  open  on  the  Side  to¬ 
wards  the  Sea,  and  clofe  on  the  other  ;  by  which 
Means,  the  Filh  afeending  in  its  Seafon  up  the  River, 
embarrafles  itfelf  in  thefe  narrow  angular  Retreats,  and 
not  being  able  to  turn  itfelf  to  go  back  again,  byRea- 
fon  of  its  Bulk,  is  cafily  itruck  and  kill’d,  with  a  Sort 
of  Harping-Iron. 

The  chief  Objcdt  of  this  Fifliery,  is  the  Roe,  or 
Spawn  *  which  is  a  Commodity  as  much  ufed  in 
Mufcovy ,  as  Butter  in  Holland ;  and  there  are  Sur¬ 
geons  that  iiirnifh  four  hundred  Pounds  thereof.  It 
is  only  the  lcfier  and  younger  Sturgeon  they  pickle  for 
eating  •,  when  frcfii  it  cats  delicioully. 

Wc  have  no  Need  to  quit  the  EngUJI:  Coafts  to  go 
in  Quell:  of  that  delicious  Fifh,  Salmon  ;  fince  the 
chief  Salmon  FiJJjerics  in  Europe ,  are  along  rjlc  Coafts 
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nner 
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ftrikes  him  with  a  Spear  or  Lifter  Tn  r 

Scotland ,  it  is  faid,  they  ride  aFiiW  „„  [  Partso[ 

and  when  they  fpy  then,  tn  the  ffiaUowp!jf?S 
them  with  Fire-Arms.  1  arts>  Aioot 

When  the  Fifh  are  taken,  they  0r,en,K» 
the  Guts  and  Gills,  and  fait  them  hi  lamN^  0Ut 
the  Purpofe  ;  out  of  which  they  are  n™  1  ubs  for 
Ottober,  to  be  packed  up  in  Calks  from  befMe 
hundred  and  fifty  Pounds  Weight  Ulree  t0  four 
Salmon,  is  alfo  Wheel  i„  Rivers,  after  , 
of  1  rout,  with  a  Line  and  Hook.  He  W  Mann( 
the  Afternoon,  about  three  o’clock  .  in  ^  i« 

July,  and  August  *  the  Water  beino-  clear  a  ^ 
Breeze  of  Wind  ftirring  *  efpccially  if  tt  X!  4  We 
Stream  fet  contraiy-v/ife.  i  lnc*  and 

The  Salmon  is  caught  like  a  Trout,  w;r|, 

Fly,  and  Minion  ;  and  efpecially  the  G,r,! 
if  well  fcour’d  and  kept  twenty7 Days  in  iu 
Salmon  nevers  ftays  long  in  a  Place  but i,  . .lhe 

ly  fluffing  to  be"  as  n£r  the  Spti^ Head  ™mUl1' 
ble  ;  and  fwunming  generally  in  the  deepek  la  uP°n!‘ 
eft  Parts  of  the  Rivers,  near  the  Ground ^  p  ibroad- 

.  ’d  on  yourHont-  ^  0r 

as  if  you  was  baiting  for  Trout,  and  be  fetl  7*’ 

Time  to  gorge  his  Bait,  before  you  fbike°  s 

life  a  W ire  Ring  on  the  Top  of  the  Rod  '  rl  S°mf 

which  the  Line  may  be  let  run  to  any  1  cnJthS ‘ 

Pleafurc,  by  a  Reel  near  at  Hand.  ^  °tb  at 

Note,  That  according  to  fome,  the  Salmon  breeds  in 
the  Sea  ;  bur  the  Opinion  of  others  fee™  i 

warranted,  that  he  breeds  in  the  clear  landyhrts 
of  Rivers,  not  far  from  the  Mouths  thereof 
}  hey  commonly  fpawn  in  OSiober,  and  the  vou„; 
becomes  a  Samblet  the  following  Year,  and  in  a 
Months  a  large  Salmon.  The  Milter  and  Spawn  erhav 
mg  perform’d  their  Office,  betake  themfelves  to  the' 
Sea ;  and  if  their  Return  be  prevented  by  Wars,  or  the 
like,  they  become  fick,  lean,  pine  away,  and  die  in 
two  Years  Time.  If  they  fpawn  in  the  mean  Time, 
the  Produce  is  a  diminutive  Salmon,  called  Sktmr 
which  will  never  arrive  at  the  natural  Bulk  s  it  be¬ 
ing  the  Sea  that  makes  them  grow  big,  and  the 
Rivers  fat.  The  Female  is  djftinguilhed  from 
the  Male,  in  that  its  Nofe  is  longer  and  mote 
hooked,  its  Scales  not-fo  bright,  and  its  Body  fpeck- 
led  over  with  dark-brown  Spots ;  its  Belly  flatter, 
and  its  Flefii  not  fo  red  ;  more  dry,  and  lefs  de¬ 
licious  to  the  Tafte.  In  fpawning  Time,  when 
they  repair  from  the  Sea  up  to  the  Rivers,  fcarce 
any  Thing  can  Hop  their  l'rogrefs.  We  have 
feen  them  leap  up  Cataracts  anil  Precipices,  ma¬ 
ny  Yards  high. 


of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  R'ijhiug  ufually 
begins  aboucs  the  lirft  o [  January,  and  ends  by  the 
lalt  of  September  ;  it  is  performed  with  Nets,  in  the 
Places  where  the  Rivers  empty  tin  mfelves  into  the 
Sea;  and  along  the  Sea  Coal  Is  thereabout.  The  Filh 
arc  feen  to  crowd  thither  frequently  in  Shoals  from  nil 
Parts  in  Search  of  the  frefh  Water  :  rPhey  alfo  fifii  for 
them  higher  up  in  the  Rivers,  ibmetimes  with  Nets, 
and  Ibmetimes  with  a  Kind  of  Locks,  or  Wears1 
made  for  that  Purpofe  with  Iron  Ci rates  therein,  fo 
dilpofed,  as  that  tlie  Kifli  in  going  up  the  River,  o- 
pen  them  with  their  1  lead  ;  but  are  no  fooner  enterM, 
but  the  (hue  claps  to.  Thus  the  Salmons  are  inclofet) 
as  in  a  Refervoir,  where  it  is  eafy  taking  them.  In 
fome  Places  they  fifh  for  Salmon  in  the  Nh/lit-iiine 


Pearls,  (which  arc  a  hard,  white,  fhining  Body, 
ufually  roundifii,  found  in  a  tcllaccous  Filh,  relrm- 
bling  an  Oyftcr)  arc  caught  in  the  Sea  of  the  Lid¬ 
ia  dies,  in  thole  o f  America,  and  in  fome  Parts  ol  Eu¬ 
rope-,  and  in  thole  different  Parts  of  the  World,  they 
have  different  Manners  ol'  Piping  for  them. 

The  FiJIjcries  for  Pearls ,  in  the  Rail -Indies  are, 
i.  The  Ifiand  of  Bar  hen,  or  Boorhaam ,  in  the  Per- 
fian  Gulph.  This  the  Portuguefe  were  Mailers  of, 
while  they  held  Ormus  and  Majcara\  blit  it  has  been 
return’d  to  the  Soph t  of  Pcrjia,  fince  the  Time  that 
Prince,  with  the  Alfillance  of  the  EngHJJ:,  took  from 
them  Ormus  \  and  the  Arabs,  Mafcara.  2.  I  he 
Fifhcry  of  Catifa,  on  the  Coaft  of  Arabia  Fdix,  o- 
vcr-againll  Baheru.  3’  'I'hat  of  Manor,  a  Sea-Fort 
in  tlie  Ille  of  Ceylon.  The  Pearls  here  fiflied,  are  the 
fineft  in  all  the  F.afl  for  their  Water  am!  Roundncfs; 
but  they  Jeldom  exceed  four  Carats.  Lallly,  tin'10 
are  Pearls  fiflied  on  the  Coaft  of  Japan ;  hut  they 
are  coarlc  and  irregular,  and  little  minded. 

There  are  two  Sea  foils  for  Piping  Pearls,  in  the 
EnS! -Indies  ;  the  lirft  in  March  and  April,  the  kcom 
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”  T1I  ,  7  ’  '  jurist -jntues ;  tlie  line  m  mar  a:  anu  /jjnn,  i**-*-, 

fome  I  laces  they  fifli  for  Salmon  in  the  Night-lime,  in  Au^uA  and  September  ;  the  more  Ram  fills  in  the 

by  the  Light  ol  I  orchis,  or  kinili-il  Straw.  The  Y«ir,‘  the  more  plentiful  are  the  l-'i Ihcrics.  In  ibe 

Filliimim  watch  whm  the  Fifh  draws  towards  the  On.ninu  of  the  Seafon.  there  appear,  fonu-'timi'S 


Light,  whereof  lie  is  naturally  a  great  I., over,  and 


Opening  of  the  Seafon,  there  appear,  Ibmetimes 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Barks  on  the  Banks,  hj  1)0 
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larger  Barks  are  two  Divers,  in  the  fmaller,  one. 
Each  Bark  puts  off  from  Shore  e’er  Sun-Rife,  by  a 
Land-Breeze,  which  never  fails  ;  and  returns  again  by 
a  Sea-Breeze,  which  fucceeds  it  about  Noon.  As  foon 
as  the  Barks  are  arriv’d,  and  have  call  Anchor,  each 
Diver  binds  a  Stone  fix  Inches  thick,  and  a  Foot 
long  under  his  Body  5  which  is  to  ferve  him  as  a  Bal- 
laftf  and  prevent  his  being  driven  away  by  the  Motion 
of  the  Water ;  and  to  enable  him  to  walk  more  fteadi- 
Jy  a-crofs  the  Waves.  Befides  this  they  tye  another  very 
heavy  Stone  to  one  Foot,  whereby  they  are  funk  to 
the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  in  a  Moment.  And  as  the 
Oyfters  are  ufually  ftrongly  fatten’d  to  the  Rocks, 
they  arm  their  Fingers  with  leathern  Mittens,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  wounded  in  fcraping  them  violently 
off.  and  fome  Men  carry  an  Iron  Rake  for  the  Pur- 
pofe.  Lattly,  each  Diver  carries  down  with  him  a 
large  Net,  in  Manner  of  a  Sack,  ty’d  to  his  Neck  by 
a  long  Cord,  the  other  End  whereof  is  fattened  to  the 
Side  of  the  Bark.  The  Sack  is  intended  for  the  Re¬ 
ception  of  the  Oyfters  gathered  from  the  Rock,  and 
the  Cord  to  pull  up  the  Diver  when  the  Bag  is  full,  or 
he  wants  Air.  In  this  Equipage  he  precipitates  him- 
fdf,  fometimes  above  fixty  Foot  under  Water.  As 
he  has  no  Time  to  lofe  there,  he  is  no  fooner  arriv’d 
at  the  Bottom,  than  he  begins  to  run  from  Side  to 
Side,  fometimes  on  a  Sand,  fometimes  on  a  clayey 
Earth,  and  fometimes  among  the  Points  of  Rocks  •, 
tearing  off  the  Oyfters  he  meets  withal,  and  cramming 
them  into  his  Budget.  At  whatever  Depth  the  Divers 
be,  the  Light  is  fo  great,  that  they  eafily  fee  whatever 
paffes  in  the  Sea,  with  the  fame  Clcamefs  as  on  Land. 
And  to  their  Confternation,  they  fometimes  fee  mon- 
itrous  Fifhes,  from  which  all  their  Addrcfs  in  mud- 
ding  the  Water,  will  not  fave  them,  but  they 
become  their  Prey.  And  of  all  the  Perils  of  the 
Fifliery,  this  is  one  of  the  greateft,  and  moft  ufual. 

The  beft  Divers  keep  under  Water  for  half  an 
Hour,  the  reft  do  not  ftay  lefs  than  a  Quarter.  Du¬ 
ring  which  Time,  they  hold  their  Breath  without  the 
UfcofOils,  or  any  other  Liquors  ;  when  they  find 
thcmfelves  ftraightened,  they  pull  the  Rope  to  which 
the  Bag  is  faftened,  and  hold  faft  by  it  with  both 
Hands  ;  when  the  People  in  the  Bark  taking  the  Sig¬ 
nal,  heave  them  up  into  the  Air,  and  unload  them  of 
their  Fifli,  which  is  fometimes  five  hundred  Oyfters, 
fometimes  not  above  fifty.  Some  of  the  Divers  need 
a  Moment’s  Refpitc  to  recover  Breath ;  others  jump  in 
again  inftantly,  continuing  this  violent  Exercife,  with¬ 
out  IntcrmifTion,  for  many  Hours. 

On  the  Shore  they  unload  their  Barks,  and  lay  their 
Oyfters  in  an  infinite  Number  of  little  Pits,  dug  four 
or  five  Foot  fquare  in  the  Sand  ;  raffing  Heaps  of 
Sand  over  them  to  the  Height  of  a  Man,  which,  at  a 
Diftance,  look  like  an  Army  ranged  in  Battle.  In 
this  Condition,  they  arc  left  till  the  Rain,  Wind,  and 
Sun,  have  obliged  them  to  open,  which  foon  kills 
them.  Upon  this  the  Flcfh  rots  and  dries,  and  the 
Pearls  thus  difengaged,  tumble  into  the  Pit,  upon  tak¬ 
ing  the  Oyfters  out. 

The  Pearl  Fficries  in  the  IVeJl -Indies ,  are  all  in  the 
great  Gulph  of  Mexico ,  along  the  Coafts  of  'terra 
Pimm  y  and  arc  five  in  Number,  viz.  the  Fifhery  of 
Cubagna,  an  Hand  five  Leagues  diftant  from  New  An- 
dnhtfia,  in  ten  Degrees  and  a  half,  North  Lat.  The 
Pearls  of  this  Fi fiery  feklom  exceed  5  Carats,  but  are 
found  in  Abundance  •,  that  of  the  Ifland  Marguerites, 
or  Pearl  IJland,  which  produces  the  greateft  Quantity 
of  Pearls ,  and  the  fine  It,  both  with  Regard  to  Weight 
and  Water ;  that  of  the  Comogctc,  near  the  Terra  Fir- 
mi  ;  that  of  the  River  de  la  Ilach,  called  la  Rcnchcria : 
And  that  of  St.  Martha,  fixty  Leagues  from  the  Ri¬ 
ver  de  la  Ilach.  The  Pearls  of  thclc  three  lull  Ffie- 


Barlts  there-  is  one  called  Capitdm ;  to  \Vhich  all  the 
reft  are  obliged  to  bring  at  Night  what  they  have 
caught  in  the  Day,  to  prevent  Frauds.  The  Divers 
never  hold  long,  by  Reafon  of  the  great  Hardfhip  they 
fuftain,  continuing  fometimes  under  Water  above  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour.  The  reft  is  the  fame  as  in  the 
Eaft-India  F fiery. 

Note,  That  the  Pearl-Fficries  of  Europe ,  are  in  forne 
Places  on  the  Coafts  of  Scotland,  and  in  a  River  of 
Bavaria  :  But  the  Pearls  found  here  are  no  W  ays 
comparable  to  thofe  of  the  Eaft- Indies,  or  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  though  they  ferve  for  Necklaces,  fold  fome¬ 
times  for  a  thaufand  Crowns  and  upwards. 

1 

At  prefent  we’ll  forfake  the  Sea,  and  divert  our 
felves  with  Ffiing  in  Frefh- Water,  otherwife  call’d 
Angling  \  providing  ourfelves,  firft,  with  all  the  Tools 
or  Implements  neceffary  for  that  Paftime,  which  an 
infinite  Number  of  Perfons  efteem  very  agreeable  and 
entertaining,  as  Rods,  Lines,  Hooks,  Floats,  Flies, 
natural  and  artificial,  &V. 

We  have  no  Need  to  give  here  the  Method  how 
to  make  a  Ffiing  Rod,  fince  they  may  be  eafily  pur- 
chafed  ;  but  we’ll  inform  our  Angler  that  to  make  a 
Line,  after  the  bell  Manner,  his  Hairs  ought  to  be 
very  round,  of  an  equal  Bignefs,  and  twilled  even, 
fmee  thereby  the  Line  is  {Lengthened.  Afterwards 
he  lays  them  in  Water  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  to 
find  which  of  the  Hairs  do  fiirink,  then  twill  them 
over  again  :  Some  mix  Silk  in  the  Twilling,  which 
is  never  fo  good  as  a  Line  all  Hairs,  or  all  Silk.  The 
beft  Colour  for  Lines  is,  the  forrel,  white  and  grey ; 
the  two  laft  for  clear  W aters,  and  the  firft  for  muddy 
Rivers.  In  the  making  your  Line,  leave  a  Bow  at 
both  Ends,  the  one  to  put  it  to  and  take  it  from  the 
Rod,  the  other  to  hang  your  lowed  Link  upon,  to 
which  your  Hook  is  faftened ;  and  fo  you  may  change 
your  Hook  as  often  as  you  pleafe. 

The  Hook  ought  to  be  long  in  the  Shank,  fome- 
what  round  in  its  Circumference,  the  Point  (landing 
even  and  ftrait ;  and  let  the  Bending  be  in  the  Shank. 
Strong,  but  fmall  Silk,  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  fetting  on 
of  the  Hook;  and  the  Hair  laid  on  the  Infide  of  it : 
For  if  it  was  on  the  Outfide,  the  Silk  would  fret  and 
cut  it  afunder. 

As  for  the  Floats,  there  arc  divers 'Ways  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  :  Some  ufe  the  Mufcovy  Duck  Quills,  which 
are  the  beft  for  Hill  Waters  ;  but  for  ftrong  Streams, 
take  good  found  Cork,  without  Flaws  or  Floles,  and 
bore  it  through  with  a  hot  Iron  ;  then  put  into  it  a 
Quill  of  a  fit  Proportion  ;  then  pare  your  Cork  into 
a  pyramidical  Form,  of  what  Bignefs  you  think  fit ; 
after  this  grind  it  fmooth. 

Note,  That  to  plumb  your  Ground,  you  mutt  carry 
with  you  a  Mufket-Bullet,  with  a  Hole  made,  thro’ 
it,  or  any  other  Sort  of  Plummet,  tying  this  to  a 
ftrong  Twill,  hang  it  on  your  Hook,  and  fo  you 
will  find  the  Depth  of  die  Water.  And  that  you 
may  not  incommode  your  Tackle,  it  will  be  very 
requifite  to  make  feveral  Partitions  in  Pieces  of 
Parchment  fewed  together,  by  which  each  Utcnfil 
may  have  a  Place  by  itfclf*,  not  forgetting  to  carry 
a  little  Whctftonc  with  you  to  fharpen  your  Hooks, 
if  you  find  them  blunt  and  dull  ;  and  having  fo- 
vend  Bags  of  divers  Sizes  for  your  Hooks,  Corks, 
Silk,'  Thread,  Lead,  Flies,  &c ,  Lilccwifo  Linncit 
and  Woollen  Bags  for  all  forts  of  Baits ;  and  a 
fmall  Pole  with  a  Loop  at  the  End  thereof,  to 
which  you  may  fatten  a  fmall  Net  to  land  great 

Fifli  withal. 


vies,  arc  ufually  of  a  good  Weight  ;  but  ill  form’d  and 
oi  a  livid  Water. 

The  Seafon  for  Ffiing  in  thefe  Ffiertcs,  is  ufually 
from  Oliober  to  March"  In  this  Time  there  ft  rout 
from  Carthageua  ten  or  twelve  Barks,  under  the  Con¬ 
voy  of  a  Man  of  War,  called  Larmadilla,  each  Bark 
1ms  two  or  three  Slaves  for  Divers.  Among  the 


There  are  as  many  different  Sorts  of  natural  Flies, 
as  there  are  of  Fruits ;  and  they  are  all  good  in  their 
Seafon,  for  fuch  Fifli  as  rife  at  the  Fly  ;  but  fome 
more  peculiarly  good,  as  being  better  beloved  by 
fome  Sort  of  Fifli  1  which  is  eafily  eliflingiiifli’d  when 
coming  in  the  Morning  to  the  River-Side,  you  beat 
the  Bullies  with  your  Rod,  and  take  up  what  Variety 

'  you 
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you  may  of  all  Sorts  of  Flies,  And  try  them  all,  by 
Which  Means  you  will  quickly  know,  which  are  in 
the  greateft  Efteem  among  them.  Not  but  that  they 
Will  change  their  Fly  fometimes  ;  but  then  it  is  when 
they  have  glutted  themfelves  therewith  for  live  or  fix 
Days  together.  Which  is  commonly  upon  the  going 
out  of  that  Fly :  For  Fifh  never  covet  that  Fly  more 
than  when  there  is  a  great  Plenty,  contemning  them 
at  their  firft  coming  in. 

There  are  two  Ways  to  fifh.  with  natural  Flies,  ei¬ 
ther  on  the  Surface  of  the' Water,  or  a  little  under¬ 
neath  it.  In  Angling  for  Chevin,  Roach,  or  Dace, 
move  not  your  natural  Fly  fwiftly,  when  you  fee  the  _ 
Fifh  make  at  it,  but  rather  let  it  glide  freely  towards 
him  with  the  Stream  :  But  if  it  be  in  a  ftill  and  flow 
Water,  draw  the  Fly  (lowly  Tideways  by  him,  which 
Will  make  him  eagerly  purfue  it;  whereas  if  you 
jfhould  move  it  fwiftly,  they  would  not  follow  i$,  be¬ 
ing  a  lazy  Fifh,  and  flow  of  Motion. 

The  artificial  Fly  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  bluflerlng 
Weather,  when  the  Waters  are  fo  troubled  by  the 
Wind,  that  the  natural  Fly  cannot  be  feen,  nor  reft 
upon  them. 

Though  there  are  reckon’d  no  left  than  twelve 
Sorts  of  this  artificial  Fly,  it  is  much  better  to  find 
the  Fly  proper  for  every  Seafon,  and  that  which  the 
Fifh  at  that  Time  moll  eagerly  covet,  and  make  pne 
as  like  it  as  poflible  you  may,  in  Colour,  Shape  and 
Proportion  •,  and  for  your  better  Imitation,  lay  the 
natural  Fly  before  you.  The  making  of  this  artificial 
Fly,  is  left  to  the  Ingenuity  of  every  particular  Per- 
fon ;  which  will  be  very  much  helped  by  feeing  and 
obferving  the  Artifts  Method  in  their  Compofition. 

The  beft  Rules  for  artificial  Fly -Fijhing?  are, 

r.  To  fifh  in  a- River  fomewhat  difturbed  with 
Rain  ;  or  in  a  cloudy  Day,  when  the  W aters  are 
moved  by  a  gentle  Breeze  ;  the  South- Wind  is  beft ; 
and  if  the  Wind  blow  high,  yet  not  fo  but  that  you 
may  conveniently  guard  your  Tackle,  the  Fifh  will 
rife  in  plain  Deeps  ;  but  if  the  Wind  be  fmall,  the 
beft  Angling  is  in  the  fwift  Streams. 

2.  Keep  as  far  from  the  Water-fide  as  may  be ; 
fifh  down  with  the  Stream,  with  the  Sun  at  your 
Back,  not  fuffering  your  Line  to  touch  the  Water, 
but  only  your  Fly. 

3.  In  clear  Rivers,'  ever  angle  with  a  fmall  Fly, 
with  (lender  Wings ;  but  in  muddy  Places  ufe  larger. 

4.  When  after  Rain  the  Water  becomes  brownifh, 
fife  a  red  or  orange  Fly  ;  in  a  clear  Day,  at  Night, 
a  colour’d  FJy ;  a  dark  Fly  for  dark  Waters,  &c. 

5.  Let  the  Line  be  twice  as  long  as  the  Rod,  un- 
lcfs  the  River  be  encumbered  with  Wood. 

6.  For  every  Sort  of  Fly  have  feveral  of  the  fame 
differing  in  Colour,  to  fuit  with  the  different  Com¬ 
plexions  of  feveral  Waters  and  Weathers. 

7.  Have  a  nimble  Eye,  and  adtive  Hand,  to  ftrike 
prefen tly  with  the  Rifing  of  the  Fifli ;  or  elfe  he  will 
be  apt  to  fpeW  out  the  Hook. 

8.  Let  your  Fly  fall  firft  into  the  Water ;  for  if 
your  Line  fall  firft  it  fcarcs  the  Fifli,  and  therefore 
you  muff:  draw  again  and  caft. 

9.  In  flow  Rivers,  or  ftill  Places,  caft  the  Fly  crofs 
ever  the  River;  and  let  it  fink  a  little  in  the  Water, 
and  draw  it  gently  back  with  the  Current. 

Laflly,  Salmon  Flies%  flionld  be  made  with  their 
Wings  (landing  one  behind  the  other,  whether  two  or 
'’four.  That  Fifli  delights  in  the  gaudieft  Colours  that 
can  be  ;  chiefly  in  the  Wings,  which  muft  be  long 
as  well  ns  the  Tail. 

At  prefent  we  muft  examine  what  Times  arc  pro¬ 
per,  and  which  arc  not,  for  Angling. 

Calm  and  clear  Weather  is  very  good  for  Angling  ; 
but  cool  cloudy  Weather  in  Summer  is  beft,  provided 
it  be  not  fo  boifterous,  as  that  you  cannot  guide  your 
Tackle  ;  in  the  hoctcft  Months,  the  cooler  the  Weather 
fs  the  better :  And  il  a  hidden  violent  Shower  has  di- 
ffturbcd  and  mudded  1  lie  River,  then  is  your  Time  to 
angle  in  the  Stream  at  the  Ground  witli  a  red  Worm. 

That  to  fifli  at  the  Ground,  it  muft  be  done 


without  a  Float,  and  only  with  a  lea^n 
which  muft  be  placed  about  nine  Inches  * 

baited  Hook  ;  the  T op  very  gentle,  that  the  r«f 

may  more  eafily  run  away  with  the  Bait  1  1 

be  feared  with  the  Stifthefs  of  the  Rod.  You^  ^ 
not  ftrike  as  loon  as  you  feel  the  Fifh  bite* 
flack  your  Line  a  little,  that  he  may  the  K  ^ 
fwallow  the  Bait  and  Hook.  When  you 
it  gently,  for  the  Jeaft  Matter  does  it.  Thm»i  • 

may  be  found  a  better  Way  to  angle  vdthout  a 

Float  or  Lead,  only  making  ufe  of  a  Garden- Worm 
drawing  it  up  and  down  the  Stream  ;  by  which  v  * 
will  take  more  'Fronts  than  any  other  Wav  h‘ 
dally  if  it  be  in  a  clear  Day.  The  Morning  and 
Evening  is  the  beft  Time  for  the  Ground-Line  f0 
Front :  But  if  the  Day  proves  cloudy,  or  the  Water 
muddy,  you  may  angle  at  Ground  all  the  Day 


A  very  good  Time  for  Angling,  is  a  little  before 
the  Fifh  fpawn  ;  for  then  their  Bellies  being  full,  they 
come  into  Tandy  Fords,  and  there  rub  their  Bellies  to 
loofen  them,  at  which  Time  they  will  bite  very  freely 
If  you  intend  to  fifh  for  Carp  and  Fench ,  you  muft 
-  commence  your  Sport  early  in  the  Morning  fiihin* 
from  Sun-rifing  till  eight  of  the  Clock  ■,  and  from  four 
in  the  Afternoon  till  Night ;  and  in  hot  Months  until 
it  be  very  late.  In  the  Heat  of  Summer  Carp  will 
fhew  themfelves  on  the  very  Brim  of  the  Water ;  At 
which  Time  if  you  fifh  with  a  Lob-worm,  as  you  do 
with  a  natural  Fly,  you  have  excellent  Sport,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  among  Reeds. 

In  March ,  April?  September ,  and  all  the  Winter, 
(in  which  Seafon,  Fifh  fwim  deep  very  near  the 
Ground)  it  is  beft  fifliing  in  a  clear  ferene  warm  Day, 
for  then  they  bite  fafteft :  But  all  the  Summer-time, 
Mornings,  Evenings,  and  cool  cloudy  Weather,  are, 
the  beft  Times  for  Angling. 


Note ,  That  you’ll  find  by  Experience  that  the  Fifh 
rife  beft  at  the  Fly,  after  a  Shower  of  Rain  that  has 
only  beaten  the  Gnats  and  Flies  into  the  River 
without  muddying  them.  The  proper  Months 
and  Times  of  the  Day  for  the  Flies,  are  March , 
April?  May ,  and  the  Beginning  of  June ;  in  which 
Months  let  your  Time  be  in  the  Morning  abouc 
nine,  and  between  three  and  four  in  the  Afternoon. 
A  warm  Evening  is  very  feafonable  if  the  Gnats 
play  much. 


After  a  clear  Moon-night,  if  the  fucceeding  Day 
proves  cloudy,  is  a  very  proper  Time  for  Angling;  for 
the  Fifh  having  abftained  from  Food  all  the  Night  (for 
they  will  not  ftir  for  Fear  in  bright  Nights)  the  next 
Day  they  become  hungry  and  eager,  and  the  Gloomi- 
nefs  of  the  Day  makes  them  bite  boldly^  Ac  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Sluices  or  Mill-dams  go  along  with  the  Courfc, 
of  the  Water,  and  you  will  find  Trouts ;  and  other 
Fifh  will  then  come  out  to  feck  for  what  food  the 

Water  brings  down  with  it. 

The  Seafons  which  are  not  proper  for  Angling,  ate, 

1.  The  Winter  or  Spring,  when  there  happens  any 

hoary  Froft,  bccaufe  the  Fifli  will  not  bite  kindly  a 
that  Day,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  Morning,  when  it  proves 
ferene  and  plcafant.  When  it  blows  fo  hard  that  yoi 
cannot  manage  your  Tools,  that  Time  is  not  p10Pcl 
for  Angling.  _  _ one 

with  what  il  walked  off  the  Sheep,  and  will 
bite  till  that  Seafon  be  over.  Like  wile  fharpKi  ^  • 
North  nipping  Winds  do  very  much  piv|W,L(;  . 
Angler’s  Recreation  :  Neither  is  it  good  to  1 
mediately  after  the  Spawn-time  ;  lor  then  thcu  * 

tite  is  much  abated.  ,  ,  .  ,vUTiv. 

3.  In  the  Excels  of  Meat,  when  the  Lain  1*  ^ 

cd  with  Drought,  there  is  very  little  Spot  t  0 
pefted,  efpecially  in  muddy  or  clear  (hallow  \  , 

4.  If  the  preceding  Night  proves  dark  and 

the  fucceeding  Day  will  prove  1  nip  rope  (,rCiU 

unleft  for  fmall  Fifli  ;  lor  at  Rich  l  mico 

% 


ror  Singling.  # 

2.  Neither  is  Shecp-flicaring  Time  a  propel  j 

for  the  Angler ;  for  then  the  Fifh  glut  thcinfr  ‘ 
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anes  prey  abroad  for  the  lefTer,  who,  by  Inftintt  know- 
>  g  the  Danger,  hide  themfelves  till  the  Morning  ; 
'Jd  having  faded  all  Night,  become  then  very  hungry. 


loop 


whilft  the  great  ones  having  gorged  themfelves,  lie 
abfeonded  all  the  Day  lonr 


g- 


-  #  v 

Being  thus  provided  with  all  the  neceflary  Tackle* 
Tools  &c‘  f°r  Angling,  and  having  informed  ourfelves 
of  all  we  fliould  know  to  apply  ourfelves  to  that  Sport, 
with  hope  of  Succefs  •,  we’ll  proceed  to  put  thofe  Rules 
into  Practice,  beginning  by  fitting  for  Carp,  which  is 
generally  held  the  Queen  of  Frett- Water  Fifh,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fubtle,  and  of  all  others,  the  Eel  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  lives  longed  out  of  Water.  Mr.  Ray  allures 
USj  that  in  Holland  they  have  a  fpeedy  Way  of  fatten¬ 
ing  them,  with  white  Bread  and  Milk.  They  breed 
feveral  Times  in  one  Year ;  for  which  Reafon,  we 
feldom  meet  with  Male  or  Female,  without  either 
Milt  or  Spawn.  Their  natural  Place  is,  a  Pond  ;  in 
running  Waters,  they  rarely  if  ever  breed  ;  to  make 
them  fat  and  large,  it  is  a  good  Way,  when  the  Pond 
is  low,  in  April ,  to  rake  all  the  Sides  thereof  with  an 
Iron  Rake,  and  fow  Hay-Seed  thereon  *,  by  Autumn 
there  will  be  a  Crop  of  Grafs,  which  coming  to  be 
overflow’d,  as  the  Pond  riles,  will  be  a  fine  feeding 
Plaice  for  them. 

Much  Patience  is  requir’d  to  angle  for  Carp ,  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  their  incredible  Policy  •,  they  always  chufe  to 
lye  in  the  deeped  Places-,  they  feldom  bite  in  cold 
Weather,  and  in  hot,  a  Man  cannot  be  too  early,  or 
too  late  tor  them  ;  when  they  do  bite,  there  is  no 
Fear  of  the  Hold.  The  Baits  are,  the  Red-worm,  in 
March  ;  the  Cadew,  in  June  ;  and  the  Grattopper,  in 
July,  August,  and  September .  Proper  Pades  may  alfo 
be  prepar’d  for  them  ;  as  Honey  and  Sugar,  wrought 
together,  and  thrown  in  Pieces  into  the  Water,  fome 
Hours  before  you  begin  to  angle.  Honey,  and  white 
Crumbs  of  Bread  mix’d  together,  do  alfo  make  a 
good  Pade. 

The  Chevin  (which  is  the  next  Filh  we’ll  angle  for) 
is  a  Frefh-Water  Filh,  with  a  large  Head  *  it  {pawns 
in  March ,  and  is  very  ftrong,  though  unadive,  yield¬ 
ing  in  a  very  little  Time  after  he  is  druck,  and  the 
larger  he  is,  the  quieter.  His  Bait  is  any  Kind  of 
Worm,  or  Fly,  particularly  the  large  yellow  Moth  ; 
alfo  Grain,  Cheefe,  the  Pith  in.  the  Bone  of  an  Ox’s 
Back,  &c.  He  affeds  a  large  Bait,  and  Variety  of 
them  at  the  fame  Hook.  Early  in  the  Morning,  angle 
for  him  with  Snails  ;  but  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
chufe  fome  other  Bait  ;  and  in  the  Afternoon,  filh 
for  him  at  Ground,  or  FJy.  He  will  not  dick  fome- 
times  to  fnap  a  Lamprey. 

We’ll  filh  next  for  the  Lace,  and  Dare,  which  re- 
fcmble  much  one  another,  in  Kind,  Size,  Goodnefs, 
Feeding,  Cunning,  &c.  The  Dace,  or  Dare,  will 
bite  at  any  Fly,  but  efpecially  the  Stone  Cadice  Fly,  or 
May  Fly,  the  latter  End  of  April,  and  the  Beginning, 
or  mod  Part  in  May,  is  a  mod  excellent  Bait,  floating 
on  the  Top  of  the  Water,  which  they  rarely  refufein 
a  warm  Day  •,  but  when  you  filh  under  Water  for  them, 
it  is  bed  to  be  within  a  Handful,  or  fome  thing  mqre  of 
the  Ground.  To  catch  Dace  in  Winter,  the  Bait  is  a 
white  Worm,  with  a  red  Head,  as  big  as  the  Top  of 
n  Man’s  little  Finger,  gather’d  after  the  Plough,  in 
Heaths,  or  fandy  Grounds. 

Next  comes  the  Ed,  which  is  a  Frelh-  Water  Filh, 
much  in  the  Shape  of  a  Serpent.  Naturalids  have  long 
been  divided  as  to  the  Manner  how  it  is  produced  •, 
whether  by  Generation,  or  Corruption,  as  Worms 
nre  *,  or  by  certain  glutinous  Dew  Drops,  which  fal¬ 
ling  in  May  and  June  on  the  Banks  of  fome  Ponds, 
find  Rivers,  are  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  turn’d  into 
Eels.  This  is  certain,  that  there  is  not  the  lead  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Sex  or  Difference  therein.  Abr.  My lius, 
n  a  Treatife  of  the  Origin  of  Animals,  deferibes  a  Me¬ 
thod  of  producing  them  by  Art ;  he  fays,  that  if  you 
cue  up  two  Turis,  covered  with  May  Dew,  and  lay 
one  on  the  other,  the  grafly  Side  inwards,  and  thus 
expofe  them  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  on  the  Banks  of 
a  Water,  in  a  few  Flours  Time  there  will  fpring  from 
them  an  infinite  Quantity  of  Eds. 


%  w 

There  are  four  Kinds  of  Eels,  viz,  the  Silver  Eel, 
a  greenifh  Eel,  called  a  Greg,  a  blackilh  Eel, '  with  i 
broad,  flat  Head,  and  an  Eel  with  red clifh  Fins,  • 

The  Silver  Eel  may  be  caught  with  divers  Baits  i 
particularly  powder’d  Beef,  Garden  Worms,  or  Lobs; 
Minnows,  Hens  Guts;  Fifh,  Garbage,  &c.  But  as 
they  hide  themfelves  in  the  Mud;  without  ftirring  out 
for  fix  Months;  and  in  the  Summer,  take  ho  Delight 
to  be  abroad  in  the  Day;  the  molt  proper  Time  to  take 
them,  is  in  the  Night ;  by  fattening  a  Line  to  the 
Bank-fide;.  with*  a  laying  Hook  in  the  Water,  or  a 
Line  plumbed  with  a  Floaty  to  difeover  where  the 
Line  lies  in  the  Morning,  The  Roach  does  here  very 
well  for  a  Bait,  the  Hook  being  laid  in  his  Mouth. 

There  is  another  Way  of  taking  Eels,  called  Snig¬ 
gling,  perform’d  in  the  Day-time,-  by  taking  a  ftrong 
Line  and  Hook,  baited  with  a  Lob,  or  Garden-  W  orm; 
and  reforting  to  fuch  Holes  and  Places,  as  Eds  ufed  to 
abfeond  in,  near  Mills,  Wears;  or  Flood-Gates, 
where  the  Bait  being  gently  put  into  the  Hole,  by 

the  Help  of  a  cleft  Stick,  the  Eel  will  certainly 
bite. 

Bobbing  for  Eels ,  is  done  after  another  Manner;  viz. 
by  taking  very  large  Lobs,  fcouring  them  well,  and  with- 
a  Needle,  run  fome  ftrong  twifted  Silk  through  them 
from  End  to  End  ;  taking  fo  many  as  may  be  wrap¬ 
ped  a  dozen  Times  round  a  Board  :  Then  they  muft 
be  tied  faft  with  the  two  Ends  of  the  Silk,  that  they 
may  hang  in  fo  many  Links.  This  done,  they  are  1 6 
be  fattened  all  to  a  Cord,  and  about  an  Handful  and 
a  half  above  the  Worths,  a  Plummet  is  fixed,  three 
Quarters  of  a  Pound  Weight;  and  the  Cord  made  faft 
to  a  ftrong  Pole.  Fifhing  with  thefe  in  muddy  W  ater, 
the  Eds  will  bite  haftily  at  the  Bait,  when  you  think 
they  have  fwallow’d  it,  gently  draw  up  the  Line,  and 
bring  them  afhore  as  foon  as  may  be. 

Others  ufe  an  Eel  Spear,  with  three  or  four  Forks; 
or  jogged  Teeth j  which  they  ftrike  at  Random  into 
the  Mud. 

In  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  you  may  fifh  for 
Flounders  all  Day  long;  either  in  a  fwift  Scream,  or 
in  the  {till  deep,  with  Red- Worms,  Wafps,  and 
Gentles. 

The  Gudgeon,  which  is  a  fmall  Fifh  of  a  delicious 
Tafte,  and  {pawns  three  or  four  Times  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Seafon,  feeding  in  Streams;  and  on  Grave],  is 
eafily  taken  with  a  fmall  Red- Worm,  fifhing  near 
the  Ground  ;  and  being  a  leather-mouth’d  Fifh,. will 
not  eafily  be  off  the  Hook  when  ft  ruck.  The  Gud¬ 
geon  may  either  be  fiflied  for  with  a  Float,  the  Hook 
being  on  the  Ground  ;  or  by  Hand  with  a  running 
Line  on  the  Ground,  without  Cork,  or  Float.  Fie 
will  bite  well  at  Wafps,  Gentles,  and  Cod-baits  ;  and 
one  may  even  filh  him  with  two  or  three  Hooks  at 
the  fame  Time,  which  makes  good  Sport.  When 
you  angle  for  Gudgeons,  ftir  up  the  Sand  or  Gravel 
with  a  long  Pole,  which  will  make  them  gather  to 
the  Place,  and  bite  the  fatter. 

The  Pcarch,  or  Perch  (the  next  Fifh  which 
comes  to  our  Hook)  is  hook-back’d,  not  unlike  a 
Hog;  arm’d  with  ftifFBriftles,  and  its  Sides  with  dry; 
thick  Scales :  He  is  voracious,  and  will  Venture  on 
one  of  its  own  Kind,  with  much  more  Courage  titan 
the  Pike  itfelf.  He  fpawns  but  once  a  Year,  ,  and 
that  is  in  February,  or  March ,  and  feldom  grows 
longer  than  two  Foot.  FIc  bites  beft  when  the 
Spring  is  far  fpent,  at  which  Time  you  may  take 
at  one  Standing,  all  that  are  in  one  Hole.  The  pro¬ 
per  Baits  are,  the  Minnow,  and  fmall  Frog  ;  but  a 
Worm  called'  a  Brandling  is  belt ;  though  the  Min¬ 
now  yields  the  beft  Spore,  which  is  to  be  alive  and 
ftuck  on  the  Hook  through  the  upper  Lip,  or  Bade-. 
Fin,  and  kept  iwimming  about  Mid-Water,  or  feme-* 
what  lower  :  For  which  Purpofc,  you  mull  have  an 
indifferent  large  Cork,  with  a  Quill  on  your  Line, 
When  you  filh  with  a  Frog,  you  muft  fallen  the 
Hook  through  the  Skin  ot  his  Leg,  towards  the 
Upper  Part  thereof.  You  may  alfo  bait  with  Lob- 
Worms  JncW  fcoui’d,  Bobs,  Oak  Worms,  Gentles, 
Coleworc  Worms,  Minnows^  Dors,  Wafps,  and  Cad- 

11  Z  baits. 
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'bait*.  When  the  Fifh  bites,  as  he  is  none  of  the  lea¬ 
thern -niouth’cl  Kind,  he  mult  have  Time  to  pouch 
his  Bait.  The  beft  Place  to  iifla  for  him,  is,  in  the 
Turning  of  the  Water  Eddy,  in  a  good  Gravel  Bot¬ 
tom.  He  bites  well  all  the  Day  long,  in  cool  cloudy 
Weather  *  but  chiefly  from  Eight  in  the  Morning  till 
Ten,  and  from  Three  in  the  Afternoon  till  about  Six  5 
but  will  not  bite  at  all  the  Seafons  of  the  Year,  efpe- 
cially  in  Winter,  for  then  he  is  very  abftemious;  yet  if 
it  be  warm,  he  will  bite  then  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Day;  for  in  Winter,  all  Fifh  bite  beft  about  the  Heat 
of  the  Day. 

When  we  catch  a  Pike,  we  catch  one  of  the  Tyrants 
of  the  warery  Empire  ;  and  do  thereby  a  Hill  greater 
Service  to  the  weaker  Sort  of  Inhabitants,  of  thofe 
Regions ;  the  Pike  is  efteem'd  by  Naturalifls,  the 
Jongeft  liv'd  of  all  Fifties. 

I  am  not  of  the  Opinion  of  thofe,  who  pretend  the 
larger  he  is  found,  the  coarfer  is  the  Food,  and  fo 
vice  verfa  ;  for  to  my  Palate,  there  is  nothing  more 
infipid  than  a  fmall  Pike  ;  and  nothing  more  trouble- 
fome,  fince  he  is  nothing  elfe  but  Bones.  This  Fifh 
never  fwims  in  Shoals,  and  a  good  Reafon  for  it,  is,’ 
that  he  devours  his  own  Kind.  He  fpawns  in  Februa¬ 
ry  and  March.  The  beft  Sort  is  in  Rivers,  the  worft 
in  Meres,  or  Ponds.  His  common  Food,  is  either 
Pickerel-weed,  Frogs,  or  what  Fifh  he  can  procure. 
Some  fay  that  this  Pickerel-weed,  both  feeds  and 
breeds  them. 

There  are  two  Ways  of  Fijhing  for  the  Pike  ;  by 
the  Ledger-Bait ,  and  the  Walking- Bait.  The  Ledger- 
Bait,  is  that  fixed  in  one  certain  Place,  and  which  the 
Angler  may  leave  behind  him.  And  this  muft  be  a 
living  Bait,  cither  Fifh  or  Frog.  Of  Fifh,  the  beft 
are  the  Dace,  Roach,  or  Pearcli ;  for  Frogs,  the  yel¬ 
lowed:  are  the  beft.  To  apply  it,  if  a  Fifh,  ftick  the 
Hook  through  his  upper  Lip ;  then  fattening  it  to  a 
ftrong  Line,  ten  or  twelve  Yards  long,  tie  the  other 
End  of  the  lane,  either  to  fome  Stake  in  the  Ground, 
or  to  fome  Bough  of  a  Tree,  near  the  Pike’s  ufual 
Flaunt,  ot  where  you  think  it  is  like  he  may  come. 
Then  wind  your  Line  on  a  forked  Stick  (big  enough 
to  keep  the  Bait  from  drawing  it  under  Water)  all  a- 
bout  half  a  Yard,  or  fomewhat  more,  and  your  Stick 
having  a  fmall  Cleft  at  the  End,  faften  your  Line 
therein  ;  but  fo,  that  when  the  Pike  comes,  he  may 
eafily  draw  it  forth,  and  have  lane  enough  to  go  to 
his  Hold  and  Pouch.  If  the  Bait  be  a  Frog,  the  arm¬ 
ing  Wire  is  to  be  put  in  his  Mouth,  and  out  at  his 
Gills,  and  one  of  the  Legs  to  be  ditched  or  tied  over 
the  upper  Joint  of  the  Wire. 

The  Walking- Bait,  is  that  which  the  Fifher  cafts  in, 
and  conduits  with  a  Rod,  lAc.  This  is  perform'd  by 
a  Trole,  with  a  Winch  to  wind  it  up  withal.  At  the 
Top  of  the  Rod  is  to  be  placed  a  Ring  for  the  Line 
to  run  through.  The  Line  for  two  Yards  and  a  Quar¬ 
ter  next  the  Hook,  to  be  of  Silk  double,  and  armed 
with  Wires,  the  Length  of  ieven  Inches:  On  the 
Shank  of  the  ITook  is  to  be  fattened  a  fmooth  Piece 
of  Lead,  fo  as  to  fink  the  Fifh  Bait,  which  is  to  be  a 
Gudgeon  with  his  Head  downwards.  Thus  difpofe 
the  Bait  to  be  call  up  and  down,  and  if  you  feel  the 
Fifh  at  the  Hook,  give  him  length  enough  to  run  a- 
way  wirh  the  Bait,  and  pouch  it ;  then  ftrike  him 
with  a  fmart  Jerk.  To  fifh  with  a  dead  Bait,  ufe  a 
Minnow,  yellow  Frog,  Dace,  or  Roach,  anointed 
with  Gum  of  Jey,  difiblvcd  in  Oil  of  Spike  ;  and  caft 
it  where  the  Pike  frequents.  After  it  has  lain  a  little 
while  at  the  Bottom,  draw  it  to  the  Top,  and  foup 
the  Stream,  and  you’ll  loon  perceive  a  Pike ,  in  earned: 
Purfuit  thereof.  This  Fifh  bites  beft  about  Three  in 
the  A  iter  noon,  in  clear  Water,  with  a  gen  tic  "Gale, 
from  the  Middle  of  Summer,  to  the  End  of  Autumn*, 
but  in  Winter  all  Day  long  ;  and  in  the  Spring 
he  bites  beft  early  in  the  Morning,  and  late  at 
Night. 

The  Roach  is  fcarcc  worth  fi filing  for,  it  being  no 
delicate  Filh  ;  but  he  is  as  filly,  as  the  Carp  is  crafty* 
'Thofe  in  Rivers  are  more  valued  than  t ho /e  in  Ponds, 


tho’  the  latter  are  much  the  larger*  t-W  r 
the  Middle  of  May.  5  ^  about 
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To  angle  for  Roaches  in  April,  the  Cads 
are  proper  Baits  ;  and  fmall  white  Snail*  °r™ 
which  Baits  muft  be  under  Water  for  h  0r*fcj 

not  bite  at  the  Top.  Others  ufe  ’a  May  V\- 
Seafori  with  good  Succefs.  In  Autumn  In  tJlat 
for  them  with  Pafte,  only  made  of  the  d  ® 
white  Bread,  moulded  with  a  little  Water  °^ne 
Labour  of  your  Hands,  into  a  tough  PafCe  ’  ^ 

not  very  deep,  with  red  Lead,  with  which  C°  °UrC(}' 
mix  a  little  fine  Cotton,  or  Lint,  and  *? 
theft  Jaft  will  make  it  hold  on,  and  not 
Hook,  with  which  you  muft  fifh  with  mud  r  ^ 
fpe&ion,  or  you  lofe  your  Bait.  In  Winter  r  m" 
are  the  beft  Bait.  Sprouted  Malt,  the 
of  Wafps,  and  Bees  dipped  in  Blood  and  tfT* 
Blood  of  Sheep,  half  dried,  are  Nojlrums  in  o‘ck 
of  Fijhing .  thls  Sor* 

TheSeafon  for  catching  Tench,  h  in  jm  7  > 
and  August,  very  early  and  late,  or  even  all 
in  the  ftill  Part  of  Rivers.  His  Bait  k  l  S 
Worm,  at  which  he  bites  very  eagerly  j-  • 
Tar.  He  alfo  delights  in  all  Sorts  of  paftes  m  fl  111 
of  ftrong  feented  Oils,  or  with  Tar:  Or  a  Pafte  d 
brown  Bread  and  Honey  ;  nor  does  he  refufe  the  Cad 
worm,  Lob- worm.  Flag-worm,  green  Gentles  r*T 
bait,  or  loft  boil’d  Bread  Grain.  ’ 

Note,  That  the  Tench  is  a  fine  frefh  Water  Fifh,  hav¬ 
ing  very  fmall  Scales,  but  large,  fmooth  Fins’  with 
a  red  Circle  about  the  Eyes,  and  a  little  Barb 
hanging  at  each  Corner  of  the  Mouth.  It  takes 
more  Delight  among  Weeds  in  Ponds,  than  in 
clear  Rivers,  and  covets  to  feed  in  foul  Water. 
His  Slime  is  laid  to  have  a  healing  Quality  for 
wounded  Fifh  ;  upon  which  he  is  commonly  called 
the  Fijhes  Phy/tcian  ;  when  the  Carp,  Pike,  &c.  are 
Bek,  they  find  Relief  by  rubbing  thcmfelves  Or 
gainft  the  Tench’,  of  which  the  Pike  is  fo  fenfiblc, 
that  he  will  not  injure  the  Tench,  thoJ  he  will  feize 
on  any  other  Fifh  of  his  Size  that  comes  i 
his  Way. 
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We’ll  conclude  our  Angling,  with  the  Trout, 
which  is  a  delicious  frefh  Water  Fi/b,  fpcckled  with 
red  and  yellow  ;  coming  in,  and  going  out  of  Seafon 
with  the  Back,  and  fpawning  in  OH  obey  and  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  whereas  all  the  other  Species  fpawn  in  hot  Sum¬ 
mer  Weather.  All  Winter  Jong  they  are  fide,  lean, 
and  unwholfome,  and  frequently  louzy.  As  the  Spring 
comes  on,  defer  ting  the  ftiJJ,  deep  Waters,  they  re¬ 
pair  to  the  gravelly  Ground,  again  ft  which  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  rub,  till  they  have  got  rid  of  their  Lice, 
which  are  a  Kind  of  Worms,  with  large  Heads; 
from  that  Time,  they  delight  to  be  in  the  fliarp 
Streams,  and  fuch  as  are  fwift ;  where  they  lie  in  wait 
for  Minnows,  and  May-flics.  At  the  latter  End  of 

May  they  arc  in  their  Prime, 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Trouts,  all  valuable; 
viz.  the  Fordridge  Trout ,  the  Amerly  Trout,  the  Bull 
Trout ,  with  many  others,  which  for  Brevity  Sake  I 
forbear  mentioning  ;  obferving  only,  that  the  red  am! 
yellow  Trouts  are  the  beft,  and  of  thefe,  the  Female, 
diftinguifhed  by  a  lefs  Head  and  deeper  Body,  is 
preferr’d.  They  are  known  to  be  in  Seafon,  by  thnr 
large  Back  ;  which  may  ferve  for  a  Rule  for  other 

Fifh. 

The  Trout  is  ufually  caught  with  a  Worm,  Min¬ 
now,  or  Fly,  natural  or  artificial.  There  are  ieveia 
Sort  of  Worms,  which  are  Baits  for  the  Angle*  » 
the  Earth-worm,  the  Dung-worm,  the  Maggot,  01 
Gentle;  but  for  the  Trout,  the  Lob-worm,  aru 

Brandling  are  the  beft;  pr  the  Squirrel-Tail,  navmg 

a  red  Head,  ftreak’tl  down  the  Back,  and  a  nro. 
Tail.  The  Brandling  is  commonly  found  in  m 
Dunghil,  Cow-Dung,  Hogs-Dung,  or  1 amu>  J 
Bark, 
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$0te  That  whatever  Worms  you  fifh  withal,  are  the 
better  for  keeping  ;  which  muft  be  in  an  earthen 
Pot  with  Mofs,  which  you  muft  change  often  in 
Summer,  that  is,  once  in  three  or  four  Days,  and 
in  twice  as  long  Time  in  Winter. 

When  you  fifh  for  a  Trout  by  Hand,  on  the 
Ground,  take  a  Lob-Worm,  -  and  run  your  Hook 
through  him,  a  little  above  the  Middle,  and  out  again 
a  little  below  it ;  then  draw  your  Worm  above  the 
Arming  of  your  Hook,  making  your  firft  Entrance 
at  the  Tail-End,  that  the  Point  of  the  Hook  may 
come  out  at  the  Head.  When  you  fifh  with  a  Min¬ 
now,  take  the  whiteft  and  middle  Size,  Hip  the  Hook 
through  his  Mouth,  and  the  Point  and  Beard  out  of 
the  Tail,  fo  as  it  may  lie  almoft  ftrait  on  the  Hook  ; 
then  try  againft  the  Stream  whether  it  will  turn.  In 
Defeat  of  a  Minnow,  a  fmall  Loach  may  ferve  the 
Turn  5  or  for  want  of  either,  an  artificial  one  may  be 
made  of  Cloth,  to  the  Life,  which  is  found  every 
ivhit  as  good  a  Bait  as  the  natural  one. 

From  thefe  different  Manners  of  taking  different 
Sorts  of  Frefij-PFatcr  Fifh ,  we’ll  pals  to  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Observations,  with  regard  to  their  different  Haunts, 
and  Places  where  they  can  be  met  with,  and  which 
one  muft  indilpenfibly  know,  to  be  efteemed  a  good 
Angler,  and  angle  with  fome  Satisfaction. 

Therefore  the  Angler  muft  underftand,  that  Fifties 
change  Places  with  the  Seafon.  In  the  Summer, 
fome  keep  always  near  the  Top  or  Rim  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  others  are  continually  at  the  Bottom.  For 
die  firft  you  muft  angle  with  a  Float  or  Fly  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  to  be  found  at  the  Arches  of  Bridges,  Mill- 
Ponds,  Wears,  Flood-Gates,  &V.  In  Winter,  all  Fifh 
in  general  fly  into  deep  Waters. 

The  Barbel ,  Roach ,  Face ,  and  Ruff,  delight  in 
fandy  gravelly  Ground.  The  deepeft  Part  of  the 
River,  and  the  Shadow  of  Trees,  are  equally  grateful. 
The  Bream ,  Pike ,  and  Chub,  chufe  a  clayey  ouzy 
Ground  ;  the  Bream  delights  moft  in  the  Middle  of  a 
River,  whole  Stream  is  not  too  rapid,  but  gently 
gliding ;  the  Pike  is  for  ftill  Waters,  full  of  Fry  5  and 
that  he  may  the  better  and  fecurer  feize  his  Prey,  he 
frequently  abfeonds  himfelf  among  Water-docks,  un¬ 
der  Bullies  or  Bull-rufhcs.  Carp,  Tench,  and  Eel, 
frequent  ftill,  foul,  and  muddy  Waters.  Eels  lie 
lurking  under  Roots  or  Stones  ;  the  Carp  for  the 
deepeft  Place  of  the  Water ;  and  where  there  are 
green  Weeds,  the  Carp  and  T each  delight  moft  of  all. 
Pc  arch  delight  in  gentle  Streams,  not  too  deep,  yet 
they  muft  not  be  fhallow-,  and  a  hollow  Bank  is 
their  chiefeft  Refuge.  Gudgeons  love  fandy  Ground 
in  gentle  Streams,  they  prefer  fmall  Rivers  to  large 
ones,  or  fmall  Brooks,  and  bite  belt  in  the  Spring 
till  they  fpawn.  The  Salmon  delights  moft  in  Rivers 
which  ebb  and  flow,  arc  large  and  have  a  fwift  Cur¬ 
rent;  in  fuch  Rivers  are  the  greateft  Plenty ;  and  ftill 
better,  if  the  Rivers  arc  rocky  or  weedy.  The  Shad, 
Tbwait,  Plaife,  and  Flounder ,  have  the  greateft  Love 
lor  fait  or  brackifh  Waters,  which  ebb  and  flow. 

Wc’Jl  conclude  this  Trcatifc  by  informing  our 
Angler,  cfpecially  thofc  that  are  in  a  Condition  to 
make  fuch  Expcnccs,  and  will  have  the  Satisfaction 
o(  Pijhing  when  they  pleafe,  without  going  far  from 
their  own  Home,  how  to  make  Fifti-ponds,  or  Rc- 
fcrvoirs  of  Water,  for  the  Feeding,  Breeding,  and 
Prcferving  of  Fifh,  , 

The  firft  Thing  to  be  minded  in  the  making  of 
Tifljponds,  is  the  Ground  where  it  is  to  be  placed, 
which  muft  be  full  of  Springs,  and  apt  to  be  moorifh : 
Since  the  one  breeds  them  well,  and  the  other  pre- 
ftrvcs  them  from  being  ftolcn.  The  next  is  the  Si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Pond,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Currents 
that  fall  into  it*,  and  likewife  that  it  be  re fre filed 
with  a  little  Brook,  or  with  the  Rain-Water  that 
ijuls  item  the  adjacent  hilly  Ground.  Add,  that 
jljoft*  Ponds  which  receive  the  Stale  and  Dung  of 
1  ioifcs,  and  other  Cattle,  breed  thfc  Jargeft  and  fat- 

Fifh,  ’  b 

It  muft  be  bbferved,  iii  making  the  Pond,  that  the 


Head  be  at  the  ioweft  Part  of  the  Gfouifd  p  iind  that 
the  Trench  of  the  Flood-gate,  or  Sluice,  have  2  good 
fwift  Fall,  that  it  may  not  be.  too  .lorig  in  emptying. 
If  the  Pond  carry  fix  Foot  of  Water,  it  is  enough  ; 
but  it  muft  be  eight  Foot  deep;  to  receives  the  Freflies 
and  Rain  that  fhould  fall  into  it.  It  would  •  alfo  be 
advantageous,  to  have  Shoals  on  the.  Sides  for  the 
Fifh  to  fun  themfelves  in;  and  lay  their  Spawn  on  • 
befides,  in  other  Places;  certain  Holes,  hollow  Banks, 
Shelves,  Roots  of  Trees,  Hands,  &c.  to  ierve  as  their  • 
retiring  Places.  It  muft  be  confidered  further;  whe¬ 
ther  the  Pond  be  a  Breeder  ;  if  fo,  large  Carps,  are 
never  to  be  expeCted  from  thence ;  the  Greatnefs  of 
the  Number  of  Spawns  overftocking  the  Pond  :  For 
large  Carps,  a  Store-pond  is  ever  accounted  the  beft  *, 
and  to  make  a  Breeding-pond  become  a  Store-pond, 
we  muft  fee  what  Quantity  of  Carps  it  will  contain  : 
Then  we  put  in  all  Milters,  or  ail  Spawners,  where¬ 
by,  in  a  little  Time,  one  may  have  Carps  that  are 
both  large  and  exceeding  fat.  Thus  by  putting  in 
but  one  Sex,  there  is  an  Impoftibility  of  the  Increafe 
of  them  ;  yet  the  Roach,  notwitliftanding  that  Pre¬ 
caution,  will  multiply. 

Some  great  Waters  are  to  be  referved  for  the  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  Fifh  ;  whence  one  may  take,  or 
wherein  one  may  put  any  Quantity  thereof.  There 
muft  be  likewife  Stews,  and  other  auxiliary  Waters; 
fo  that  any  Part  of  the  Stock  may  be  conveyed  from 
one  to  the  other ;  fo,  to  lofe  no  Time  in  the  Growth 
of  the  Fifh,  but  the  Water  may  be  employed  as  well 
as  the  Land,  to  the  beft  Advantage ;  the  Grounds 
muft  be  viewed,  and  fome  Fall  found  out  between 
the  Hills,  as  near  flat  as  may  be,  fo  as  to  leave  a 
proper  Current  for  the  Water  :  If  there  be  any  Dif¬ 
ficulty  in  judging  of  fuch,  one  muft  take  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  after  fome  fudden  Rain,  or  the  breaking,  up  of 
a  great  Snow  in  Winter,  and  he  will  plainly  fee  which 
Way  the  Ground  cafts  *,  for  the  Water  will  take  the 
true  Fall,  and  run  accordingly. 

The  Condition  of  the  Place  muft  determine  the 
Quantity  of  Ground  to  be  covered  with  Water.  For 
Example,  we  may  propofe  in  all  fifteen  Acres,  in 
three  Ponds  5  or  eight  Acres  in  two;  and  not  lefs  ; 
and  thefe  Ponds  fhould  be  placed  one  above  another,* 
fo  as  the  Point  of  the  lower  may  almoft.  reach  the 
Head  or  Bank  of  the  upper ;  which  Contrivance  is 
no  Jcfs  beautiful  than  advantageous.  Tire  Head  or 
Bank,  which  by  flopping  the  Current  is  to  raife  the 
Water,  and  fo  make  a  Pond,  muft  be  built  with  the 
Clay  and  Earth  taken  out  of  the  Pond,  or  Hollow; 
dug  in  the  'Ioweft  Ground  above  the  Bank:  The 
Shape  of  the  Pond  to  be  an  half  oval,  whereof  the 
Flat  to  come  to  the  Bank,  and  the  longer  Diameter 
run  fquarc  from  it. 

Note,  That  for  the  Breeding  of  Fifh,  the  Quality  of 
the  Pond,  Water,  is  fcarce  determinable,  by 
any  Symptom  or  Rule ;  for  fome  very  promifing 
Ponds  do  not  prove  ferviceablc  that  Way.  One  of 
the  beft  Indications  of  a  breeding  Pond,  is,  when 
there  is  a  good  Store  of  Rufli,*  and  gravelling  about 
it,  with  gravelly  Shoals*  fuch  as  Horfe-ponds  u- 
fually  have  :  So  that  when  a  Water  takes  thus  to 
Breeding,  with  a  few  Milters  and  Spawners,  two 
or  three  of  each,  a  whole  County  may  be  flock'd 
in  a  fhort  Time. 

*  »  _  •  •  j  ' 

Note,  alfo,  That  Eels  and  Pearch  arc  of  very  .good 
Ufe  to  keep  down  the  Stock  of  Fifh  *  for  they 
prey  much  upon  tfic  Spawn  and  Fry  of  a  Brood  of 
Fifh  ;  and  will  probably  deftroy  the  Superfluity  of 
them.  As  for  Pertrch,  Tench,  Rodch,  &c,  they 
are  obferv^d  to  breed  almoft  in  any  Waters;  and- 
very  numerbufly  ;  only  Eels  never  breed  in  Hand¬ 
ing  Waters  that  are  without  Springs ;  and  in  fuch 
are  neither  found,  nor  mcreafetl,  but  by  putting  in  i 
Yet  where  Springs  arc  they  are  never  wanting, 
though  not  put  in  ;  and  which  is  moft  (1  range  of 
all*  no  Perlon  eVer  law  in  an  Eel,  the  le  ad*  Token 
of  Propagation,  cither  by  Milt  or  Spawn  5  fo  that 

’  ,  whether 
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whether  they  breed  at  all,  and  hbw  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  are  Queftions  equally  myfterious,  and  ne¬ 
ver'  yet  refolved. 

Having  ’  thus  provided  a  Habitation  for  Filh,  we 
mull  not  let  them  flarve  in  it,  but  fupply  them  like- 
wife  with  Food. 

In  a  Stew  thirty  or  forty  Carps  may  be  kept  from 
Oftober  to  Marche  without  feeding ;  and  by  hiking 
with  Tramels  or  Flews  in  March  or  April ,  you  may 
take  from  your  great  Waters,  to  recruit  the  Stews : 
But  you  mull  not  tail  to  feed  all  Summer,  from  March 
to  ORober  again,  as  conltantly  as  cooped  Chickens  are 
fed,  and  it  will  turn  to  as  good  an  Account. 

The  Conftancy  and  Regularity  of  ferving  the  Filh 
conduces  very  much  to  their  well  eating  and  thriving. 
Any  fort  of  Grain  boiled  is  good  to  feed  with,  efpe- 
cialiy  Peas  and  Malt,  coarfe  ground.  The  Grains  af¬ 
ter  brewing,  while  frelh  and  fweet,  are  very  proper  •, 
but  one  Bulhel  of  Malt  not  brewed,  will  go  as  far  as 
two  of  Grains  :  Chippings  of  Bread,  and  Orts  of  a 
Table,  fteeped  in  Tap-droppings  of  flrong  Beer,  or 
Ale,  are  excellent  Food  for  Carps.  Of  thefe  the 
Quantity  of  two  Quarts  to  thirty  Carps  every  Day,  is 
fufficient :  And  fo  fed  Morning  and  Evening  is  better 
than  once  a  Day  only.  There  is  a  Sort  of  Food  for  Filh 
that  may  be  called  accidental,  and  is  no  lefs  improving 
than  any  that  can  be  provided ;  and  this  is  when  the 
Pools  happen  to  receive  the  Wafh  of  Commons,  where 
many  Sheep  have  paftured,  the  Water  is  enriched  by 
the  Soil,  and  will  feed  a  much*  greater  Number  of 
Carps  than  otherwife  it  would  do :  And  further,  the 
Dung  that  falls  from  Cattle,  Handing  in  Water  in  hot 
Weather,  is  alfo  a  great  Nourifhment  to  Filh.  The 
beft  Food  to  raife  Pikes  to  an  extraordinary  Fatnefs,  is 
Eels  ;  and  without  them  it  is  not  to  be  done,  but  in  a 
long  Time.  Setting  thefe  afide,  fmall  Perches  are  the 
beft  Meat.  Breams  put  into  a  Pike-pond,  breed  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  are  lit  to  maintain  Pikes  *  which  will 
take  Care  they  do  not  increafe  overmuch  :  The  nume¬ 
rous  Fry  of  Roaches  and  Rouds  which  come  from  the 
greater  Pools  into  the  Pike-quarters,  will  likewife  be 
good  Diet  for  them.  Pikes  in  all  Streams,  and  Carps 
in  hungry-fpringing  Waters,  being  fed  at  certain 
Times,  will  come  up  and  take  their  Meat  almoft  from 
your  Hand. 

The  beft  feeding  Place  is  towards  the  Mouth  of  the 
Pond  at  the  Depth  of  about  half  a  Yard  ;  for  by  that 
Means  the  Deep  will  be  kept  clean  and  neat ;  the  Meat 
thrown  into  die  Water  without  other  Trouble,  will  be 
pick’d  up  by  the  Filh,  and  nothing  be  loft :  Y ct  there 
are  feveral  Devices  for  giving  them  Food,  cfpccially 
Peafe  *,  as  a  fquare  Board  let  down  with  Meat  on  it. 
When  Fifli  are  fed  in  the  larger  Pools,  or  Ponds,  where 
their  Numbers  are  great,  Malt  boiled,  or  frelh  Grains, 
is  the  beft  Food.  Thus  Carps  may  be  fed  and  raifed 
like  Capons,  and  Tenches  will  feed  as  well  \  but  Perch 
arc  not  for  a  Stew  in  Feeding-time. 

As  to  the  Benefits  that  redound  from  the  keeping 
of  Fifli,  befides  furnilhing  the  Table,  and  raifing 
Money,  your  Land  will  be  vaftly  improved,  fo  as  to 
be  really  worth,  and  yet  more  this  Way  than  by  any 
other  Employment  whatfoever :  For  fuppofe  a  Mea¬ 
dow  of  2  /.  per  Acre,  four  Acres  in  Pond,  will  return 
every  Year  a  thou  fund  fed  Carps,  from  the  lead  Size 
to  fourteen  or  fifteen  Inches  long :  Befides  Pikes, 
Perch,  Tench,  and  other  Fry  •,  if  the  Carps  are  falcablc, 
they  will  bring  Six-pence,  Nine-pence,  and  perhaps 
Twelve-pence  apiece,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-five 
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Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Art  of  £,Z-Attt' 
antient  as  Deucalion’s  Flood  •,  others  attribute XVs 
vention  thereof  to  Belus,  whom  they  confider 
Author  of  virtuous  Recreations  :  And  otWe 
that  Seth,  Noah’s  Son,  left  .the  Knowledge  of 
to  his  Pofterity,  engraven  on  Pillars  of  IW  g  ‘n? 
the  firft  Rudiments  of  the  Mathematicks  m  i  W,lcl1 
ufeful  Arts  ;  by  which  Means  they  were 
from  perifhing  in  the  univerfal  Deluge.  ?  *ervcd 

Several  fay,  in  Commendation  of  the  Art  of  p% 
mg,  that  among  the  twelve  Apoftles,  there  were  ft 
of  them  Fifhermen,  whom  our  Saviour  eltfU  j 
infpired  to  preach  the  Gofpel v  and  the  Rcaf0„  £ 
fome  give  for  this  Choice  is,  that  he  knew  anr!  1 

the  Heart  of  fuch  Men  naturally  more  inclin 

mild,  fweet,  and  pacific!?.  Obfervhg  th § 

our  Saviour  feems  to  have  more  than  a  common  R 
fpeft  for  their  Occupation,  for  two  Reafons  •  Firft 
that  he  never  reproved  thefe  for  their  Profejfio/)  * 
he  did  others,  viz.  the  Scribes  and  Money-Chan!!^ 

Next,  he  dignified  thefe  poor  Fifhermen  with  aV 

tain  Superiority  over  the  other  Apoftles.  Nav  that 
which  is  more  obferveable  is  this,  rhat  our  Saviour  took 
only  three  of  thefe  poor  Fifhermen,  when  he  afeended 

the  Mount  to  be  Witnefles  of  his  Transfiguration 


Note ,  That  though  I  have  left  to  every  Angler’s  In¬ 
genuity  to  make  artificial  Flies ;  neverthelefs,  after 
a  fecond  Thought,  I  think  it  beft  to  lay  down  here 
the  Method  of  making  two  Sorts  of  them,  viz. 
the  Palmer-ribbed ,  with  Silver  or  Gold  >  and  the 
May-Fly .  To  make  the  Palmer-Fly,  the  Angler 
muft  arm  his  Line  on  the  Infide  of  the  Hook ; 
then  with  a  Pair  of  Sciffars  cut  fo  much  of  the 
Brown  of  a  Mallard’s  Feathers,  as  he  fliall  think 
fufficient  to  make  the  Wings  j  then  lay  the  outer- 
moft  Part  of  the  Feather  next  the  Hook,  and  the 
Point  of  the  Feather  towards  the  Shank  of  the 
Hook  ;  and  afterwards  whip  it  three  or  four  Times 
about  the  Hook,  with  the  fame  Silk  lie  armed  it 
with,  then  he  makes  his  Silk  fad ;  which  done,  he 
takes  a  Plover’s  Top,  or  the  Hackle  of  the  Neck 
of  a  Cock,  of  which  he  takes  one  Side  of  the  Fea¬ 
ther  ;  then  takes  the  Hackle  Silk,  or  Gold  or  Silver 
Thread,  and  makes  all  thefe  fall  at  the  Bend  of 
the  Hook,  working  them  up  to  the  Wings  •,  every 
Turn  ftiifting  his  Fingers,  and  making  a  Stop,  that 
the  Gold  may  fall  right,  which  is  to  be  made  fall  \ 
and  the  Hackle  worked  up  to  the  ft.me  Place,  and 
alfo  made  fail :  Then  he  takes  the  Hook  betwixt 
his  Finger  and  Thumb,  in  the  left  Hand,  and  with 
a  Needle  or  Pin  parts  the  Wings  in  two :  Then 
with  the  arming  Silk  he  twifts  ic  about,  as  it  fall* 
crofs  between  the  Wings,  and  with  his  Thumb 
muft  turn  the  Points  of  the  Feathers  towards  the 


Bend  of  the  Hook,  working  it  three  or  four  Times 
about  the  Shank,  and  afterwards  faftening  it. 
he  makes  the  Ground  of  Hog’s  Wool,  fandy, 
black,  or  white,  or  of  Bear’s  Wool,  or  of  a  red 
Bullock,  lie  muft  work  thefe  Grounds  on  a  waxed 
Silk,  and  muft  arm  and  fet  on  the  Wings  as  above- 
mentioned.  The  Body  of  the  May-Fly ,  mud  w 
wrought  with  fome  of  thefe  Grounds  *  which  will 
be  very  well,  when  ribb’d  with  black  Hair.  He 
muft  qiakc  the  Oak-Fly ,  with  o range- rawnry,  ana 
black  for  the  Body  •,  and  the  brown  of  the  Mah 
lard’s  Feather  for  the  Wings. 


FORTIFICATION. 


O RT I F I C  A  T I O  N,  alfo  called  Military  Ar- 
I?  chitcRure ,  is  the  Art  of  fortifying  or  ftrengthen- 
ing  a  Place,  by  raifing  Works  around  it,  to  render 
it  capable  of  being  defended  by  a  fmall  Force,  again  li¬ 


the  Attack  of  a  more  numerous  Enemy. 

Fortifications  are  divided  into  durable  and  ttinf  /• 
By  durable  Fortifications ,  are  properly  undentoot 
Fortifications  of  Cities,  Frontier  Places,  tfc* 
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temporary  Fortifications,  .  are  underftood  thofe  erected 
'  Y0flie  emergent  Occafions,  and  for  a  little  Time. 
Such  are  Field-worlds  caft  up  for  the  feizing  and  main- 

rumn0'  a  Poft  or  Paf^ge  ’  tbofe  about  CamPs> 

^  cfrcumvallations ,  Contravallations,  Redoubts, 
Trenches,  Batteries,  &c. 

Durable  Fortifications,  are  divided  into  regular,  and 
irregular-  The  regular  Fortification ,  is  that  wherein 
the  Baftions  are  all  equal ;  or  that  built  in  a  regular 
polygon,  tire  Sides  and  Angles  whereof  are  generally 
about* a  Mufket-fhot  from  each  other.  In  this  fort  of 
fortification  the  Parts  being  all  equal,  have  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  equally  defenlible,  fo  that  there  are 
no  weak  Places. 

The  irregular  Fortification ,  is  that  wherein  the  Ba¬ 
ftions  are  unequal  and  unlike ;  or  the  Sides  and^Angles 
not  all  equal  and  equidiftant.  In  this  fort  of  Fortifica¬ 
tion  the  Defence  and  Strength  being  unequal,  there  is 
a  Necefiity  for  reducing  the  irregular  Figure,  as  near 
as  may  be,  to  a  regular  one.  And  as  the  Irregularity 
of  a  Figure  depends  on  the  Quantity  of  Angles  and 
Sides ;  the  Irregularity  of  a  Fortification ,  arifes  either 
from  the  Angles  being  too  fmall,  or  the  Sides  being 
coo  Jong  or  too  fliort.  Ccnfequently  an  irregular  Fi¬ 
gure  being  propofed  to  be  fortified,  all  the  Angles, 
with  the  Quantity  of  the  Sides,  muft  be  found,  to  be 
able  to  judge  how  it  is  to  be  fortified . 

Fortifications ,  are  reprefented’  either  by  Defigns  on 
Paper,  or  by  Models  of  Wood,  Plafter,  or  Pafte- 
board.  There  are  four  Sorts  of  Delineations,  viz. 
the  Defign ,  Ichnography ,  Ortography ,  and  Sceno- 
graphy. 

The  Design,  in  Latin ,  Delineatio ,  in  Italian ,  De- 
fegno ,  is  the  firft  Draught  of  a  Fortification ,  by  fimple 
Lines,  to  know  the  Length  thereof. 

The  Ichnography,  denotes  the  Plan,  or  Repre- 
fentation  of  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  a  Fortrefs  ; 
the  diftintt  Parts  of  which  are  marked  out,  either  upon 
the  Ground  itfelf,  or  upon  Paper. 

The  Ortography,  is  the  Profile,  or  Reprefenta- 
tion  of  a  Fortification ,  or  a  Draught  fo  conducted,  as 
that  the  Length,  Breadth,  Height,  and  Thicknels  of 
the  feveral  Parts  are  expreffed ;  fuch  as  they  would 
appear,  if  it  were  Perfpeftive. 

The  Scenography,  is  the  Reprefcntation  of  a 
fortification ,  on  a  perfpe&ivc  Plan,  or  a  Defcrip- 
tion  thereof  in  all  its  Dimenfions,  fuch  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  Eye. 
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all  the  Place  round  about ;  confequendy  the  Out" 
works  muft  be  lower  than  the  Body  of  the  Place- 
7.  No  Line  of  Defence  to  be  above  Point  Blank 
Mufket  Shot,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Fathom.  8.  The  acuter  the  Angle  at 
the  Centre,  the  ftronger  is  the  Place  ;  as  confift- 
ing  of  more  Sides,  and  confequendy  more  de~ 
fenfibJe. 

Mr.  Vauban ,  as  well  as  Count;  Fagan ,  admits  of  three 
Sorts  of  Fortifications ,  viz.  the  great,  where  the  ex¬ 
terior  Polygon  has  always  two  hundred  Fathoms  ; 
the  middle,  which  lias  always  one  hundred  and 
eighty  •,  the  fmall  which  has  but  one  hundred  anct 
fixty  Fathom. 

All  Fortifications  confift  of  Lines  and  Angles ,  which 
have  various  Names  according  to  their  different 
Offices. 

The  Angles,  fig.  1.  arc  the  Angle  of  the  Centre,  the  Angle 
of  the  Polygon ,  the  Angle  of  the  Baft  ion ,  the  Angle  of 
the  Courtine,  the  Angle  of  Defence,  the  flanking  Angle, . 
the  flanked  Angle,  and  the  Angle  of  the  Epaule. 

The  Lines  are  thofe  of  the  exterior  Polygon ,  of  the 
interior  Polygon,  of  the  Perpendicular,  of  the  Line  of 
Defence,  of  the  Complement,  of  the  great  Semi-diameter , 
of  the  little  Semi-diameter,  of  the  Capital,  of  the 
Face,  of  the  Demi-gorge ,  of  the  Flank,  and  of  the 
Courtine. 

Of  tliefe  Lines  and  Angles,  are  form’d  Baftions  and 
Courtines ,  and  fometimes  Demi-Baftions,  according  to 
the  Situation  of  the  Ground ;  Cavaliers ,  Ramparts , 
Faujfe-brayes,  Ditches,  Counterfcarps,  Covert-ways 9 
Half  Moons ,  Ravelins,  Horn-works ,  Crown-works , 
Out-works,  Efplanades ,  Redents,  and  Tenailles  ;  which 
different  Pieces  of  Fortification ,  muft  be  examined 
every  one  in  particular,  beginning  by  the  Baftion  ;  to 
have  a  clear  Theory  of  Fortfiication,  before  we  can 
come  to  the  Practice. 

A  Bast  ion,  in  the  modern  Signification,  is  a  huge 
Maffive  of  Earth,  ufually  faced  with  Sods,  fometimes 
with  Brick,  rarely  with  Stone,  Handing  out  from  a 
Rampart,  whereof  it  is  a  principal  Part,  and  anfwers 
to  what  in  the  antient  Fortifications ,  is  called  Bul¬ 
wark: 

A  Baftion  confifts  of  two  Faces,  and  two  Flanks : 
The  Faces  are  the  Lines  B  C,  and  C  S  ;  including  the 
Angle  of  the  Baftion .  The  Flanks  are  the  Line  B  A 
S  D.  Fig.  1. 


Note,  That  before  we  proceed  any  farther,  wc  muft 
give  here  fome  general  Rules  to  be  neceffarily  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Fortification  of  Places.  1.  The  Man¬ 
ner  of  fortifying  muft  be  accommodated  to  that  of 
attacking  •,  fo  that  no  one  Manner  can  be  allured 
will  always  hold,  unlcfs  it  be  allured  the  Manner  of 
befieging  be  incapable  of  being  alter’d;  and  to 
judge  of  the  Perfedlion  of  a  Fortification ,  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  befieging  at  the  Time  when  it  was  built, 
muft  be  confidcred.  2.  All  the  Parts  of  a  Fortifi¬ 
cation,  fliould  be  able  to  refill:  the  molt  forcible  Ma¬ 
chines  u fed  in  befieging.  3.  A  Fortification 
fiiould  be  fo  contriv’d,  as  that  it  may  be  defended 
with  as  low  Men  as  poffiblc  ;  which  Confideration, 
when  well  attended  to,  laves  a  World  of  Expcnce. 
4.  That  the  Defendants  may  be  in  the  better  Con¬ 
dition,  they  muft  not  be  expofed  to  the  Enemies 
Guns  and  Mortars  ;  but  the  Aggrcfiors  be  expofed 
to  theirs.  Hence,  5,  all  the  Parts  of  a  Fortifica¬ 
tion  fiiould  be  fo  difpos’d,  as  that  they  may  defend 
each  other ;  in  order  to  this,  every  Part  there  is 
to  be  flanked,  /.  e,  capable  of  being  fecn  and  de¬ 
fended  from  fome  other,  fo  that  there  be  no  Place 
where  an  Enemy  can  lodge  himfelf  either  unfeen, 
or  under  Shelter.  6.  All  the  Campaign  around 
muft  lay  open  to  the  Defendants,  fo  that  no  Hills 
or  Eminences  mult  be  allow’d  ;  behind  which  the 
Enemy  might  flicker  himfelf  from  the  Guns  of  the 
bonification ,  or  from  which  he  might  annoy  them 
with  his  own.  The  Fortrefs,  then,  is  to  command 


Note,  That  the  Faces  of  a  Baftion ,  are  the  two  forc- 
moft  Sides,  reaching  from  the  Flanks  to  the  Point 
of  the  Baftion  where  they  meet.  Tliefe  are  com¬ 
monly  the  firft  undermined,  by  Reafon  they  reach 
fartheft  out,  and  are  lead  flanked,  and  therefore 
weakeft.  The  Flank  is  that  Part  of  a  Baftion, 
which  reaches  from  the  Court) n  to  the  Face,  and 
defends  the  oppofitc  Face,  the  Flank  and  the 
Courtin. 


The  Union  of  the  two  Faces,  make  the  outnioft  or 
faliant  Angle,  called  al fo  the  Angle  of  the  Baftion , 
B  C  S.  fig.  1.  The  Union  of  the  two  Faces  to  the  two 
Flanks,  makes  the  Side  Angles,  called  the  Shoulders , 
or  Epaules  of  the  Baftion.  And  the  Union  of  the  two 
other  Ends  of  the  Flanks  to  the  two  Courtins,  the 
Angles  of  the  Flanks  of  the  Baftion . 

The  Foundation  of  the  Baftion ,  i.  c.  of  a  Work 
confifting  of  Flanks  and  Faces,  is,  that  great  Rule  in 
Fortification,  viz.  that  every  Part  of  a  Work  mull  be 
feen  and  defended  from  fome  other  Part ;  mere  An¬ 
gles  therefore  arc  not  fufficient,  but  Flanks  and  Faces 
arc  indifpcnfably  requifite.  If  the  Baftions  E  F  G,  and 
II  IK,  Fig.  26.  confided  of  Faces  alone,  the  Angles 
G  and  FI  could  not  be  defended  from  rhe  Lines  F 
G,  or  I  IT  ;  but  if  the  Baftion  confifts  of  Flanks  and 


Faces,  as  A  B  C  S  D,  all  the  Points  may  be  defended 
from  the  Flanks,  there  being  none,  v.  g,  in  the  Face 
B  C,  but  what  may  be  defended  fro  in  the  oppofite 
Angle  E  L,  nor  any  in  the  Courtin  A  E,  but  what 

1 2  A  may 
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may  be  defended  from  the  adjacent  Flanks  3  A,  and 
E  L  *,  nor  any  in  one  Flank  B  A,  but  may  be  de¬ 
fended  from  die  odier  E  L. 

For  the  Proportion  of  the  Faces,  they  arc  not  to  be 
lefs  than  twenty-four  Rhine-land  Perches,  nor  more 
than  thirty. 

The  Flanks  of  die  Baftion,  the  longer  they  are  the 
betrer,  provided  they  Hand  at  the  fame  Angle,  under 
the  Line  of  Defence.  Indeed  in  the  ancient  Fortifica¬ 
tions,  the  Flank  is  made  perpendicular  to  the  Courcin, 
fo  as  to  have  the  Angle  out  of  the  Enemies  Eyes  ; 
but  this  is  now  provided  for,  by  withdrawing  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Flank  two  or  three  Perches  towards 
the  capital  Line  ;  which  Part  thus  withdrawn,  is  bet¬ 
ter  if  made  concave,  than  rectilinear ;  and  if  double 
with  a  Ditch  between,  than  if  fingle.  The  Bufinefs 
of  dilpofing  the  Flanks  of  Baft  ions,  makes  the  princi¬ 
pal  Part  of  Fortification  ;  it  is  that  on  which  the  De¬ 
fence  principally  depends,  and  which  has  introduc’d 
the  various  Forms  and  Manners  of  fortifying .  If  the 
Angle  of  the  Baftion  be  lefs  than  fixty  Degrees,  it 
will  be  too  imall  to  give  Room  for  Guns  j  and  befides 
lb  acute  as  to  be  eafily  beaten  down  by  the  Enemies 
Guns  :  To  which  may  be  added,  that  it  will  either 
render  the  Line  of  Defence  too  long,  or  the  Flanks 
too  fhort ;  it  muft  therefore  be  more  than  fixty  De¬ 
grees  -9  but  whether  or  no  it  fhould  be  a  right  Angle, 
fome  intermediate  Angle  between  fixty  or  ninety,  or 
even  whether  or  no  it  fhould  exceed  a  right  Angle,  is 
Hill  difputed.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  Triangle 
can  never  be  fortified,  in  regard  fome,  or  all  the 
Angles  will  be  either  fixty  Degrees,  or  leis  than 
fixty. 

■JVbte,  That  Degree ,  in  this  Place,  is  a  Divifion  of  a 
Circle,  including  a  three  hundred  and  fixtieth  Part 
rhereof.  Every  Circle,  great  and  fmall,  is  fuppo- 
led  to  be  divided  into  360  Parts,  called  Degrees  ; 
the  Degree  is  fubdivided  into  60  lefier  Parts,  called 
Minutes  \  the  Minute  into  60  others,  called  Seconds*, 
the  Second  into  60  Thirds,  &c.  which  will  be  more 
particularized  in  my  Treatife  of  Geometry,  under 
the  Letter  G. 


Br.jlions  are  of  divers  Kinds,  folid,  void ,  flat ,  ait , 
&c\  The  folid  Baflions  are  thofe  that  are  filled  up  en¬ 
tirely,  and  have  the  Earth  equal  to  the  Height  of  the 
Rampart,  without  any  void  Space  towards  the  Centre. 
Void,  or  hollow  Baft  ions,  are  thofe  furrounded  with  a 
Rampart,  and  a  Parapet  only  ranging  round  their 
Flanks  and  Faces,  fo  as  to  have  a  void  Space  towards 
the  Centre  j  where  the  Ground  is  fo  low,  that  if  the 
Rampart  be  taken,  no  Retrenchment  can  be  made  in 
the  Centre,  but  what  will  lie  under  the  Fire  of  the  Bc- 
liegcd.  A  fiat  Baftion,  is  a  Baftion  built  on  a  right 
Line  in  the  Middle  of  a  Courtin,  when  it  is  too  long 
to  be  defended  by  the  Baftion  at  its  Extremes.  A  cut 
Baftion ,  is  that,  whole  Point  is  cut  off*,  and  in  lieu 
(hereof,  has  a  re-entring  Angle,  or  an  Angle  inwards, 
with  two  Points  outwards  *,  fometimes  alio  called  a 


Bafiiou  with  a  Tenaillc  *,  tiled  cither  when  without  fuch 
a  Contrivance,  the  Angle  would  be  too  acute,  or  when 
Water  or  other  Impediment  hinders  the  carrying  on  the 
Baftion  to  its  full  Extent. 

There  are,  like  wile,  compos'd ,  regular ,  irregular , 
deformed ,  demi,  and  double  Baflions.  A  compos'd  Ba¬ 
ftion ,  is  when  the  two  Sides  of  the  interior  Polygon  are 
very  unequal,  which  makes  the  Gorges  alfo  unequal. 
A  regular  Baft  ion,  is  that  which  has  its  due  Proportion 
of  F  aces,  Flanks,  and  Gorges  ;  the  Faces  being  of  an 
equal  Length,  the  Flanks  the  lame,  and  the  two  An¬ 
gles  of  the  Shoulder  equal.  An  irregular  Baftion ,  is 
where  rhis  Proportion  and  Equality  is  not  obferved. 
A  deform'd  BaJUon,  is  where  the  irregularity  of  the 
L'nes  and  Angles  makes  the  Baftion  out  of  Shape,  as 
when  it  wants  one  of  its  Demi-Gorges,  one  Side  of 
the  interior  Polygon  being  too  fhort.  A  Demi-Baftion , 
is  that  which  has  but  one  Face  and  one  Flank,  called 
alfo  an  F.pa  idem  cut  -9  to  fortify  the  Angle  of  a  Place 


that  is  too  acute,  they  cut  off  the  p0W 
two  Demi- Baft  ions ,  which  form  a  Tenailb 5  ^ 
tring  Angle.  Their  chief  Ufe  is  before  aVT 3 
or  Crown- work..  A  double  Baftion  is  tW  0r?‘w°rt 
the  Plain  of  the  great  Baftion ,  has  annrh  *  °n 
built  higher,  fome  what  after  the  Manner  of  ^‘9>: 
lier;  leaving  twelve  or  eighteen  Feet  be*  *  Cav,a‘ 
Parapet  of  the  lower,  and  the  Foot  of  the  hi^  n  ^ 

Note,  That  every  Baftion  hath  its  CaphaU  r 
and  D  fiances.  The  Capital  of  a  Baftion  ' 
drawn  from  the  Angle  of  the  Polyaon  '*  5  a 
of  the  Baftion .  Thofe  Capitals  anTfrom  th;«. ?c°lm 
to  forty  Fathom  long,  from  the  Point  0f 
ft  ion,  to  the  Point  where  the  two  Demi-CV  -  ^a' 
The  Gorge  of  a  Baftion,  is  what  remains  nfA  cT  ’ 
of  the  Polygon  of  a  Place,  after  retrenching  £ 
Courtins :  In  which  it  makes  an  Annie  in  A  V 
tre  of  the  Baftion ;  fuch  is  A  H  D°  Fie  E  t" 

Demi-Gorge,  or  Half-Gorge ,  is  the ’Entrance  inf 
the  Baftion ;  not  taken  diredfly  from  Anelern  ‘ 
where  the  Baftion  joins  to  the  Courtin,  but  £ 
the  Angle  of  the  Flank  to  the  Centreofche  Baftion 
.  or  Angle  the  two  Courtins  would  make,  werethev 
thus  protrafted  to  meet  in  the  Baftion,  The  Di 

fiance  of  the  Baflions ,  is  the  Sides  of  ihe  exterior 
Polygon. 


The  Courtin,  Curtain,  or  Curtin  (the  next  Piece 
of  Fortification  which  falls  under  our  Confideration)  is 
that  Part  of  a  Wall  or  Rampart,  which  is  between 
two  Baflions  j  or  which  joins  the  Flanks  thereof:  a* 
Fig.  8.  The  Courtin  is  ufually  bordered  with  a  Pa¬ 
rapet  five  Foot  high  ;  behind  which  rhe  Soldiers 
Hand,  to  fire  upon  the  Covert-way,  and  into  the 
Moat.  Befiegers  feldom  carry  on  their  Attacks 
againft  the  Courtin,  becaufe  it  is  the  belt  flank¬ 
ed  of  any  Part. 

The  Courtin  has  its  Angle  and  Complement.  The 
Angle  of  the  Courtin,  or  of  the  Flank,  is  that  made  by 
or  contained  between  the  Courtin  and  the  Flank.  The 
Complement  of  the  Courtin,  is  that  Part  of  the  interior 
Side  thereof  which  makes  the  Demi-Gorge. 

From  this  we’ll  pafs  to  the  Cavalier,  which  is  a 
Mount,  or  Elevation  of  Earth,  cither  round  or  ob¬ 
long,  having  a  Platform  on  the  Top,  bordered  with 
a  Parapet,  to  cover  the  Cannon  placed  on  it,  and  cut 
with  Embrazures  to  fire  through-,  ferving  to  overlook 
and  command  all  around  the  Place.  Cavaliers  are  railed 
in  Sieges  on  the  Baflions  and  Courtins  of  Ramparts, 
in  order  to  fire  on  the  Eminences  around,  and  oblige 
the  Enemy  to  get  farther  off,  as  well  as  to  fcour  the 
Trenches.  But  the  Gorge  of  the  Baftion,  is  the 
Place  where  Cavaliers  are  moft  properly  creftctl ; 
thofe  railed  on  the  Courtin ,  being  rather  called 

Platforms . 

A  Pi.atform,  is  an  Elevation  of  Earth,  on  which 
Cannon  is  placed  to  fire  on  the  Enemy.  Such  arc 
the  Mounts  on  the  Middle  of  the  Courtin  \  and  the  1  v 
is  always  one  on  the  Ramparts  where  the  Cannon  art 
mounted.  The  Platform  is  made  by  heaping  up  <> 
Earth  on  the  Rampart ;  or  by  an  Arrangement  ot 
Madricrs,  rifing  infcnfibly  for  the  Cannon  to  ro  on, 
either  in  a  Calematc,  or  on  an  Attack  in  die  11 
Works, 


ole.  That  a  Madrier,  in  this  Place,  denotes  a  Ions 
and  broad  Plank,  tiled  lor  fupporting  Eaiti. 

Next  follows  the  Rampart,  which  is 
,nk,  or  Elevation  of  Earth,  railed  about  tJ lit  y 

a  Place,  to  cover  it  from  the  great  bio  -  l 
e  Rampart  the  Soldiers  continually  keep  *  •  V  |1C 
eces  of  Artillery  are  planted  for  the  ?  B 
.ICC.  Hence,  to  flicker  the  Guard  lrom  L  ik  r 
,ot,  the  Outfidc  of  the  i  it  Ijitl 


the  Uucliuc  01  tne  mwiguri  |t  ^1,1) 

the  Infidc,  i.  0.  a  Parapet  u  railed  upon 

tform.  Hence,  alfo,  Kart h  not 

.*  railed  perpendicularly,  like  Stone  »  { 
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rt  *1S  builrwith  a  Talus,  or  Slope,  both  on  the  inner 
and  outer  Side..  The  Rampart  is  fometimcs  lined, 
■  ^  fortify  d  with  a  Stone  Wall  within  Side  ;  other- 
wife  it  has  a  Berme.  It  is  encompaffed  with  a  Moat 
or  Ditch,  out  of  which  the  Earth  that  forms  the 
Rampart  is  dug.  The  Height  of  the  Rampart  lhould 
not  exceed  three  Fathom,  this  being  fufEcient  to  co¬ 
ver  the  Houles  from  the  Battery  of  the  Cannon  ;  nei¬ 
ther  ought  its  Thicknefs  to  be  above  ten  or  twelve, 
unlefs  more  Earth  be  taken  out  of  the  Ditch,  than  can 
be  otherwife  bellow’d.  The  Ramparts  of  Half-Moons 
are  the  better  for  being  low,  that  the  fmall  Fire  of  the 
Defendants,  may  the  better  reach  the  Bottom  of  the 
Ditch :  But  yet  they  mu  ft  be  fo  high,  as  not  to  be 
commanded  by  the  Covert-way. 


Rote,  That  Talus  of  a  Baftion,  or  Rampart,  is  the 
Slope,  or  Diminution  allow’d  to  fuch  a  Work ; 
whether  it  be  of  Earth  or  Stone,  the  better  to  (up- 
port  its  Weight.  There  is  an  exterior  Talus,  and 
an  interior  one.  The  exterior  Talus  for  Work,  is 
its  Slope  on  the  Side  towards  .  the  Country  •,  which 
is  always  made  as  little  as  poflible,  to  prevent  the 
Enemies  Scalado  ;  unlefs  the  Earth  be  bad,  and 
then  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  allow  a  conftderable 
Talus  for  its  Parapet.  The  interior  of  a  Work, 
is  its  Slope  on  the  Infide  towards  the  Place. 


Note ,  Alfo,  that  Berme,  is  a  fmall  Space  of  Ground, 
four  or  live  Foot  wide,  left  without  the  Rampart, 
between  its  Foot  and  the  Side  of  the  Moat,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Earth  that  rolls  down  from  the  Rampart, 
and  prevent  its  falling  into,  and  filling  up  the  Moat. 
This  is  alfo  called  Leziere ,  Relais,  Relraitc ,  Pas 
de  Souris,  Foreland,  &c.  Sometimes  for  more  Se¬ 
curity,  the  Berme  is  pa  Hi  faded. 


Next  comes  the  Fausse-brave,  which  is  an  Ele¬ 
vation  of  Earth,  two  or  three  Fathom  broad,  round 
the  Foot  of  the  Rampart  on  the  Outlide,  defended  by 
a  Parapet,  which  parts  it  from  the  Berme,  and  the 
Edge  of  the  Ditch  :  Its  Ufe  is  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Ditch.  The  Faujfe-braye ,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  o- 
therwife  called  Cbetnin  des  Rondes  &  bajfe  enceinte,  it 
is  ol  little  Ufe  where  Ramparts  are  faced  with  Wall, 
bccaufe  of  the  Rubbifh  which  the  Cannon  beats  down 
into  it.  For  this  Reafon,  Engineers  will  have  none 
before  the  Facies  of  the  Baftion,  where  the  Breach  is 
commonly  made  ;  becaufe  the  Ruins  falling,  the  Faujfe- 
braye  makes  the  A  (cent  to  the  Breach  the  eafier  :  Be- 
fides,  that  what  flies  from  the  Faces  kills  the  Soldiers 
placed  to  defend  it. 

From  the  Faujfe-braye  we’ll  defeend  into  theDiTCH, 
alfo  called  Fojfc  and  Moat ,  and  is  a  Trench  dug  round 
the  Rampart,  or  Wall  of  a  fortify* d  Place,  between 
the  Scarp  and  Counterfcarp,  h  h  h ,  Fig.  8.  Some 
Ditches  are  dry,  others  full  of  Water  ;  each  whereof 
have  their  Advantages.  The  Ditch  fliould  be  of  fuch 
a  Breadth,  as  that  the  tailed*  Tree  may  not  reach  over 
it,  i.  e.  from  15  to  20  Fathoms;  though  the  Rule 
others  give  for  the  Dimenlions  of  the  Ditch,  is,  that 
it  affords  Earth  enough  to  build  the  Rampart  of  due 
Magnitude. 

From  the  Ditch  we’ll  afeend  on  the  Counter¬ 
scarp,  which  is  properly  the  outward,  or  exterior 
Talus  of  the  Ditch ;  though  at  prefent  is  undcr- 

d°od  under  that  Name,  the  Covert-way,  with  its 
Parapet. 

But  they  arc  miftaken,  for  the  Covert-way  is  a 
Space  of  Ground,  level  with  the  adjoining  Country, 
on  the  Edge  of  the  Ditch,  ranging  quite  round  the 
Halt-Moons,  and  other  Works  without-fidc  the 
Ditch,  b  b ,  Fig,  8.  It  is  otherwife  called  Corridor , 
and  has  a  Parapet  together  with  its  Banquette  and  Gla- 
which  form  the  Height  of  the  Parapet.  One  of 
die  greattft  Difficulties  in  a  Siege,  is  to  make  a  Lodg¬ 
ment  on  the  Covert-way  \  becaufe,  uftiaily,  the  Re¬ 
neged  pallifadc  it  along  the  Middle,  and  undermine 
u  on  all  Sides.  This  is  alfo,  fometimcs,  called  the 
Counterfcarp,  bccaufe  it  is  on  the  Edge  of  thc6Vmy>. 


=  #  ■  | 

Note,  That  a  Banquette,  is  a  little  Foot-Bank j  -or  Ele¬ 
vation  of  Earth,  forming  a  Path  which  runs  along 
the  Infide  of  a  Parapet ;  by  which  the  Mufqiieteds 
get  up,  to  difeover  the  Counterfcarp,  or  to  fire  on 
the  Enemies  in  the  Moat,  or  in  the  Covert- way.  The 
Banquette  is  generally  a  Foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
almoft  three  Foot  broad  ;  having  two  or  three 
Steps  to  mount  it  by.  Where  the  Parapet  is  very 
high,  they  make  a  double  Banquette ,  one  over  an¬ 
other: 

A  Parapet  oi*  Breaft-work,  is  a  Defence  or  Skrefcn, 
on  the  Extream  of  a  Rampart,  or  other  Work, 
ferving  to  cover  the  Soldiers,  and  the  Cannon  from 
the  Enemies  Fire.  Parapets  are  raifed  on  all  Works* 
where  it  is  neceffary  to  cover  the  Men  from  the 
Enemies  Fire,  both  within  and  without  the  Place, 
and  even  the  Approaches.  The  Parapet  Royal,  or 
that  of  the  Rampart,  is  to  be  cjf  Earth,  Cannon- 
Proof,  trom  eighteen  to  twenty*  Foot  thick,  fix 
Foot  high  towards  the  Place,  and  four  or  five  to¬ 
wards  the  Rampart.  This  Difference  of  Height, 
makes  a  Glacis ,  or  Slope,  for  the  Mufqueteers  to 
fire  down  into  the  Ditch,  or  at  ieaft  the  Counter¬ 
fcarp.  The  Parapet  of  the  Wall  is  fometimes  of 
Stone.  The  Parapet  of  the  Trenches,  is  either 
made  of  the  Earth  dug  up,  or  of  Gabions^  Faf- 
cines.  Sacks  of  Earth,  or  the  like. 

Glacis  is  a  Hoping  Bank,  which  reaches  from  the 
Parapet  of  the  Counterfcarp,  or  Covert-way,  to  the 
level  Side  of  the  Field,  a  a  a,  c.  Fig.  8.  The 
Glacis,  otherwife  Efplanade,  is  about  fix  Foot  high^ 
and  lofes  itfelf  by  an  infenfible  Diminution  in  the 
Space  of  ten  Fathoms. 

From  the  Covert-way,  we’ll  pafs  to  the  Half- 
Moon,  Demi-Lune ,  which  is  an  Out-work  Confiding 
of  two  Faces,  forming  together  a  feliant  Angles 
whole  Gorge  is  turn’d  like  an  Half-Moon.  Half- 
Moons  are  fometimes  raifed  before  the  Courtin,  when 
the  Ditch  is  wider  than  it  ought  to  be ;  in  which 
Cafe  it  is  much  the  fame  with  the  Ravelin ,  only  that 
the  Gorge  of  an  Half-Moon,  is  made  bending  in  like  a 
Bow,  or  Crefoent,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  to  cover  the 
Point  of  the  Baftion  ;  whereas  Ravelins  are  always 
placed  before  the  Courtin.  *  But  they  are  both  de¬ 
fective  as  being  ill  flanked. 

Since  we  have  mentioned  Rave  t in,  We’ll  fay,  that 
it  is  now  a  detached  Work,  compofed  only  of  two 
Faces,  which  make  a  faliant  Angle,  without  any 
Flanks  ;  and  raifed  before-  the  Courtin  on  the  Counter¬ 
fcarp  of  the  Place.  A  Ravelin  is  a  triangular  Work, 
rclembling  the  Point  of  a  Baftion,  with  the  Flahks 
cut  off,  i  i  i ,  Fig.  8.  Its  Ufe  before  a  Courtin,  is, 
to  cover  the  oppofite  Flanks  of  the  two  next  Baftions. 
It  is  ufed  alfo  to’ cover  a  Bridge  or  a  Gate,  and  is  ah 
ways  placed  without  the  Moat.  What  the  Engineers 
calls  a  Ravelin ,  the  Soldiers  generally  call  a  Demi-Lune, 
or  Half-Moon.  There  are  alfo  double  Ravelins , 
which  ferve  to  defend  each  other.  They  are  faid  to 
be  double  when  they  arc  joined  by  a  Courtin. 

To  cover  and  defend  a  Courtin,  Baftion,  or  other 
Places  fufpc&cd  to  be  weaker  than  the  reft  ;  as  alfo  to 
poffefs  a  Height,  there  is  a  Sort  of  Out-work  eroded,  and 
advancing  towards  the  Field  called  Horn-work ,  which 
con  fills  of  two  Demi -Baftions,  as  LM  N  and  OPQ, 
fig.  9.  joined  by  a  Courtin  N  O.  Its  Sides  or  Flanks  are 
ufually  parallel,  tho*  fometimcs  they  approach  or  con- 
trad  towards  the  Place,  forming  what  they  call  a 
Queiic  d'yrondcl,  or  Swallow's  Tail ;  when  the  Flanks 
arc  too  long,  they  fometimcs  make  Epaulmcnts  to 
flank  them.  The  Pans  of  the  Horn-woik,  next  the 
Country,  is  to  be  defended  by  a  Parapet. 

Two  Horn -works  joined  together,  make  a  Crown- 
work,  which  is  an  Out-work  running  into  the  Field  •» 
defigned  to  keep  oil*  the  Enemy,  gain  feme  Hill,  or 
advantageous  Poll,  and  cover  the  Out-works  of  the 
Place,  /  /,  Fig.  8.  The  Crown-work  confifts  of 
two  Demi-Baftions  at  the  Extremes,  and  an  entire 
Baftion  in  the  Middle  with  Courting. 
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Note,  That  all  thofe  Works  made  without-fide  the 
Ditch,  or  Fojfe,  to  cover  and  defend  it,  are  called 
Out-works.  Out-works  called  alfo  advanced,  and  de¬ 
tached  Works ,  are  thofe  which  not  only  ferve  to  co¬ 
ver  the  Body  of  the  Place,  but  alfo  to  keep  the 
Enemy  at  a  Diftance,  and  prevent  their  taking  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Cavities  and  Elevations,  ufualJy 
found  in  the  Places  about  the  Counterfcarp  ;  which 
may  ferve  them  either  as  Lodgments,  or  a  Rideaux , 
to  facilitate  the  carrying  on  their  Trenches,  and 
planting  their  Batteries  againft  the  Place. 

There  is  a  Kind  of  Work  indented  in  form  of  the 
Teeth  of  a  Saw,  with  Saliant,  and  re-entring  Angles, 
to  the  End  that  one  Part  may  flank  or  defend  another, 
called  Red.ens,  Redans ,  or  Redant .  It  is  alfo  called 
Saw-work ,  and  indented  Work ,  and  is  frequently  us’d 
in  the  fortifying  of  Walls,  where  it  is  not  needfary 
to  be  at  the  Expence  of  building  Baftions  ;  as  when 
they  Hand  on  the  Side  of  a  River,  a  Marlh,  the  Sea, 
tfc.  The  Parapet  of  the  Corridor  is  frequently  redent¬ 
ed,  or  carried  on  in  the  Way  of  Redens . 

There  is  alfo  a  Kind  of  Out-work,  confifting  of  two 
parallel  Sides,  with  a  Front  wherein  is  a  re-entring  An¬ 
gle,  called  Tenaille,  which  is  of  two  Kinds,  viz. 
fimple  and  double.  The  fimple,  or  fingle  T maille,  is 
a  large  Out-work,  as  D  A  B  C  E,  confifting  of  two 
Faces  or  Sides,  A  B,  and  C  B,  including  a  re-entring 
Angle  B,  fig.  9,  and  fig.  8,  d.  Double ,  or  flanked 
\ tenaille ,  is  a  large  Out-work,  confifting  of  two  fimple 
Tenailles,  or  three  Saliants,  and  two  re-entring  Angler, 
F  G  H,  and  H  I  K,  fig.  8.  e.  The  great 
Defeats  of  Tenailles  are,  that  they  take  up  too  much 
Room,  and  on  that  Account  are  advantageous  to  the 
Enemy  *  that  the  Angle  B,  is  undefended  •,  the 
Height  of  the  Parapet  hindering  the  feeing  down  in¬ 
to  it,  fo  that  the  Enemy  can  lodge  there  under  Covert : 
And  that  the  Sides  A  D  and  C  E,  are  not  fufficiently 
flanked.  For  thefe  Reafons,  Tenailles  are  now  ex¬ 
cluded  out  of  Fortifications  by  the  beft  Engineers, 
and  never  made,  but  where  there  wants  Time  to  form 
a  Horn- work.  The  Tenaille  of  the  Place,  is  the  Front 
of  the  Place,  comprehended  between  the  Points  of 
two  neighbouring  Baftions  ;  including  the  Couitin, 
the  two  Flanks  raifed  on  the  Courtin,  and  the  two 
Sides  of  the  Baftions  which  face  one  another  •,  fo  that 
the  T enaille  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
the  Face  of  the  Fortrefs.  The  Tenaille  of  the  Ditch, 
is  a  low  Work  raifed  before  die  Courtin  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Fojfe,  or  Ditch.  ’It  is  of  three  Sorts,  the 
firft  is  compofed  of  a  Courtin,  two  Flanks,  and  two 
Faces  :  The  Rampart  of  the  Courtin,  including  the 
Parapet  and  Talus,  is  but  five  Fathoms  thick  *,  but 
the  Rampart  of  the  Flanks  and  Faces,  fcvcn, 
e  fig.  8.  The  fecond,  which  hA.Vauban  lays  he  found 
to  be  of  very  good  Defence,  is  compofed  only  of  two 
Faces,  made  on  the  Lines  of  Defence,  whofc  Ram¬ 
parts  and  Faces  are  parallel.  The  third  Sort  only  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  fccond  in  this,  that  its  Rampart  is  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  Courtin  of  the  Place.  All  three  Sorts  arc 
good  Defences  for  the  Ditch,  and  lie  fo  low,  that 
they  cannot  be  hurt  by  the  Bcfiegcrs  Cannon,  till  they 
are  Mailers  of  the  Covert-way,  and  have  planted 
their  Artillery  there. 

Note,  That  there  is  an  Inclofurc  of  Stakes,  or  Piles, 
drove  into  tlu:  Ground,  fix  or  feven  Inches  fquarc, 
and  eight  Foot  long  •,  three  whereof  are  hid 
under  Ground,  called  Pali  fade,  or  Palifado  \  and 
are  u fed  to  fortify  the  Avenues  of  open  Forts, 
Gorges,  Half-Moons,  the  Bottom  of  Ditches,  the 
Parapets  of  Covert- ways  •,  and  in  general,  all  Polls 
liable  to  Surprife,  and  to  which  the  Accefs  is  cafy, 
&c.  Pali  fades  arc  ufually  pointed  perpendicularly  •, 
though  Jbmc  make  an  Angle  inclining  towards  the 
Ground  next  the  Enemy,  that  the  Ropes  call  over 
them  to  tear  them  up,  may  flip. 

After  this  theoricu!  Account  of  alt  the  different 
Pieces  of  Work  which  compote  the  Fortification  ol  a 
Place,  we  mull  apply  otirieives  to  the  Pradlice  j  and 


Note ,  That  the  Figure,  or  Perimeter  (i  ,  ru  .  , 
or  Extent  that  binds  a  Figure,  or  Body)  „f 

trefs,  or  fortify' d  Place,  is  called  Polyco*  yi' 
is  a  l-igure  whofe  Perimeter  confifts  of  ’  V^lcl‘ 

tour  Sides,  and  Angies.  If  the  sides  ^ 
be  equal,  the  Figure  is  called  a 
Polygons  ate  diftinguilhed  according  to  the 
of  their  Sides.  Thofe  of  five  Sides,  are  calU  p^ 
tagons -,  thofe  of  fix,  Hexagons  ;  thofe  of  /f"‘ 
Heptagons-,  thofe  of  eight,  OStagms  &r 
Polygon  of  a  'Place,  is  diftinguilhed  into  C3C 
and  interior  Polygon.  The  exterior  Polym  •  ’ 
right  Line  drawn  from  the  Vertex ,  or  PniJ  r  2 
Baftion,  to  the  Vertex ,  or  Point  of  the  °r  3 
cent  Baftion.  The  interior  Polygon,  is ,  rigin  S 
drawn  from  the  Centre  of  one  Baftion,  to r. 
tre  of  another.  w  v'en“ 


Well  begin  by  making  a  Draught  of  a  regular 

Pentagon,  according  to  M.  Vauban'%  Method  <jf 
middle  Fortification ,  which  has  always  i  g0  Fathom. 
Therefore,  to  divide  the  Circumference,  we’ll  take 
76  (°  b  (i-  and  make  a  Circle  of  it,  which  we’ll  di¬ 
vide  into  five  equal  Parts,  each  whereof  will  have  o0 
( o ,  we’ll  divide  the  Sides  into  two  Parts,  and  draw 
from  the  Centre,  as  well  through  the  Angles  of  the 
Figure,  as  thro’  the  Points  found  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Sides,  right  Lines.  We’ll  give  from  the  fame  Mid¬ 
dle,  on  the  Lines  drawn  towards  the  Centre,  to  the 
Square  the  eighth  Part,  to  the  Pentagon  the  feventh, 
and  to  all  the  others,  the  fixth  Part  of  the  exterior 
Side  ;  which  makes  the  Perpendicular  A  I,  fig.  2. 
afterwards  we’ll  draw  through  that  Point  of  theewo 

Angles  of  the  neighbouring  Gorges,  the  Lines  of  De- 
fence  A  P,  OB. 

To  form  the  Flank,  the  Faces,  and  flic  Courtin, 
we’ll  put  on  the  Lines  of  Defence,  c/ie  Faces  of  the 
Angles  A  B,  &c.  which  are  at  all  the  Polygons  •  at 
the  firft  Rank,  27  {p,  at  the  fecond  25-,  and  at  the 
third,  23,  (as  A  a  B  b)  we’Jl  take,  befldcs,  the  Di¬ 
ftance  between  the  two  Extremes  of  the  Faces,  as  a  b, 
placing  firft  one  Leg  of  the  Compafs  in  a,  and  di- 
redting  the  other  towards  the  Line  of  Defence,  where 
we’ll  make  the  Point  P,  and  afterwards  reft  the  C0111- 
pafs  in  b\  and  directing  it,  like  wife,  from  the  Point  a 
towards  0 ,  we  draw  a  0  b  and  P  together,  to  makeup 
the  Flanks,  and  0  P  to  make  up  the  Courtin. 

To  form  the  Or i lion,  as  well  as  the  Rrifures ,  and 
the  hollow  Tower,  we  divide  the  Flanks  found,  into 
three  equal  Parts,  and  put  on  the  fuperior  Parts,  Se¬ 
mi-Circles,  which  touch  the  Lines  of  Defence,  and 
that’s  what  makes  the  Orillon.  Bcfides  which,  we 
draw  Lines  from  the  Points  A,  B,  for  Example, 
from  the  Points  u,  0,  r,  P,  See.  towards  the  Ca¬ 
pital,  as  r,  f  w,  t.  See.  O  0,  P  p ,  See.  of  three 
Verge  in  Length.  We  afterwards  take  the  Diftance, 
u  0,  or  r  P,  and  nlake  of  u  and  of  0,  as  well  as  ol 
P  and  r,  outward  Interfedlions,  which  will  give  the 
Centre  for  the  Arch  t  0  f  p,  which  is  called  the  hollow 
'lower. 

To  make  the  Tenaille  of  the  FauJJc-brayc,  wc  put 
the  Angles  of  the  Shoulder,  or  lipaulc,  three  Wge, 
from  a  and  b,  on  the  Lines  of  Defence,  in  c  and  <-s 
dividing  what  remains,  by  the  Jnteriedion  ol  tUe 
Lines  of  Defence,  as  C  c ,  and  e  i,  into  two  Parts  uw 
and/,  thus  c  d  and  c f,  make  the  Faces  of  the  y- 
mi Ue  in  the  Ditch  or  Fojfe.  We  draw  from 
Line  cl g,  lb  that  it  be  perpendicular,  or  makea/g  > 
Angle,  with  the  Lane  of  Defence  gf.  Likewile,  w 
draw  f  b,  to  be  perpendicular  on  the  Line  a  If  t  l 
thofe  lanes  will  be  the  Flanks,  and  g  b  will  give  uu 

Courtin.  m 


\ 


jfoie>  That  in  the  other  Figures  we’ll  content  our- 
felves  in  making  Pieces  of  the  Pentagon,  according 
to  a  larger  Scale. 


The  Icbnography  of  the  Pentagon ,  on  the  Draught, 
is  made  by  Means  of  this  Table,  which  may  be  ufed 
in  all  Works,  either  regular,  or  irrregular. 


Feet. 

The  Bafe  of  the  Rampart,  66 

The  Bafe  of  the  Parapet,  2 1 

The  Banquette  of  the  Parapet,  03 

The  other  Banquette,  01-*- 

The  Ditch,  -  120 

The  Co  vert- way,  -  3  6 

The  Gorge  of  the  Place  of  Arms,  60 


Its  Face  fix  Verges,  fix  Verges  and  a  half,  to 
fcven. 

The  Glacis  ten,  to  twelve  Verges. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Table  is  as  follows  : 

We  take  66  Feet  for  the  Bafe  of  the  Rampart,  and 
draw  them  parallel,  inwards,  with  the  Faces,  hollow 
Towers,  inferior  Brifures,  and  the  Courtins.  But  if 
we’ll  have  folid  Baftions,  we  make  no  Lines  to  the  hol¬ 
low  Towers,  nor  to  the  Faces,  but  join  the  lower 
ones  with  the  Brifures,  by  a  right  Line,  or  by  Demi- 
Circles.  To  make  the  Line,  round  the  hollow 
Tower,  parallel,  we  mud  put  the  66  Feet  of  the 
Brifure,  dill  more  inwards,  and  take  the  Diftanceof 
the  hollow  Tower  to  that  Place,  with  which  the  Pa¬ 
rallel  is  drawn  from  the  fame  Centre. 

We  take,  befides,  for  the  Parapet,  21  Feet,  and 
draw,  like  wife,  with  the  Line  of  the  Draught,  Pa¬ 
rallels  inwards,  to  the  Faces,  Orillons,  hollow  Towers, 
inferior  Brifures,  and  to  the  Courtins,  before  the  Ich- 
nography  of  the  Parapet.  To  that  Line  we  draw 
ar.other  Parallel  3  Feet  more  inwards,  and  .Hill  more 
inwards,  another  of  a  Foot  and  a  half  broad. 

The  Bitch  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  Faces,  120  Feet 
broad,  its  Lines  cutting  one  another  before  the  Cour- 
tin,  and  it  is  made  round  at  the  Point  of  the  Baftion, 
that  it  may  be  of  an  equal  Breadth  everywhere.  If  the 
Ditch  is  marlhy,  it  mud  be  full  of  fmall  Herbs,  if 
dry,  of  fmall  Points  ;  and  if  to  be  filled  with  Water, 
of  fomething  which  can  reprefent  Water. 

For  the  Covert  way,  we  trace  round  the  Ditch,  out¬ 
wards,  a  Parallel,  36  IJeet  long.  Of  the  re-entring 
Angles  of  thofe  Lines,  a  b  and  c ,  we  put  on  each 
Side  (in  b  c ,  and  d  e)  five  Verges  outwards,  for  the 
Gorges  of  the  Places  of  Arms  •,  we  make  of  thofe 
Points,  with  the  Breadth  of  fix  Verges,  Interfedlions, 
in /  and  g  •,  and  join  the  Lines  b  /,  and  efdg ,  and 
eg,  together;  clofing,  ladly,  on  both  Sides,  the 
Angles  h  i  k ,  and  m  n  0,  and  drawing  afterwards  the 
Line  phikf  m  n  0  q ,  as  the  interior  Line  of  the 
Glacis.  ■  . 

For  the  Traverfes ,  wc  continue  the  Faces  of  the 
Places  ot  Arms,  viz.  of  c  d  cfy  downwards  as  far  as 
the  Ditch;  and  afterwards  make  Parallt Is  outwards 
of  die  Places  of  Arms,  eighteen  Fe.  t  broad.  Ladly 
we  draw  on  both  Sides,  inwards,  Banquettes  of  two 
Feet  .broad,  fo  that  the  Space  in  the  Middle  be  14 
Feet  broad ;  and  that’s  what  is  called  Travcrfes.  Fur¬ 
ther,  we  draw  Parallels  widi  the  interior  Line  of  the 
Glads,  infide,  towards  the  Covert-way,  with  the 
Breadth  of  8  Feet  for  a  large  Banquette,  in  the  Mid- 
tile  thereof  wc  place  Palifadoes ;  we  afterwards  draw, 
belu'cs,  dill  more  inwards,  an  ordinary  Banquette  of 
a  hoot  and  a  haJf.  Ladly,  we  draw  an  exterior  Line, 
ol  the  Breadth  of  10  to  12  Verges,  and  join  them  to¬ 
gether  with  tranfveriing  Lines. 

Wc  draw  Parallels  to  the  Faces  and  Flanks  of  the 
Tcnaille  of  the  Fauffe-bruyc,  inwards,  five  Verges 
hroad,  and  join  them  together  before  the  Courtin,  by 
a  Parallel  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  Verges  in 
Bread tli,  which  makes  the  Bale  of  the  Rampart. 
The  Parapet  to  the  Faces,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  great 
Haniparr,  or  thereabouts ;  but  that  of  the  Courtin  is 
but  eight  Feet  broad. 

To  put  «  Half-Moon ,  or  Ravelin  before  the  Cour¬ 
tin,  wc  take  the  Di  dance  of  the  Angle  of  the  Flunk, 


and  of  the  Courtin,  as  far  as  the  Angle  of  the  Epaule, 
or  Shoulder,  over-againft  it,  and  draw  from  thence  an 
Arch  which  interfe&s  the  Line  drawn,  through  the. 
Middle  of  the  Polygon  ;  there  is  found  the  Point  of 
the  Half-Moon  ;  then  draw  from  thence  the  Faces,  on 
each  Side  towards  the  Angles,  of  the  Epaule ,  as  far  as 
the  Ditch.  If  we  want  to  make  Flanks,  we  put  a  Rule 
to  the  interior  Line  of  the  Glacis,  and  mark  the 
Points  where  it  interfefts  the  Faces  of  the  Half-Moon, 
or  Ravelin  :  From  hence  we  make  Lines  fall  perpendi¬ 
cularly  on  thofe  of  the  pitch ;  thefe  are  the  Flanks  of 
the  Ravelin. 

For  the  Bafe  of  the  Rampart,  it  is  made  parallel  to 
the  Flank  and  Faces,  five  Verges  in  breadth  ;  the 
Parapet  is  every  where  equal  to  that  of  the  great 
Rampart ;  the  Ditch  is  parallel  to  the  Faces,  and  fix 
Yards  broad. 

Note ,  That  the  Covert-way,  as  heretofore  deferibed* 
environs  all  the  Out-works. 

To  make  a  Horn-work  before  the  Courtin ,  we  put 
the  Point  of  the  Capital  of  rhe  Ravelin,  on  the. Line 
which  comes  out  through  the  Middle  of  the  Polygon, 
44  Verges  outwards,  (as  Q  G,  fig.  5.)  we  make  of 
the  Point  G,  on  each  Side,  an  Arch  of  30  Yards,  and 
interledt  thofe  two  Arches  of  the  Epaule ,  with  70 
Yards  ill  H  and  f  and  draw  H  /.  Afterwards 
we’ll  put,  from  the  Middle  of  that  Line  in  G,  10 
Yards  infide  towards  H,  and  draw  from  E  and  / 
Lines  of  Defence  crofs-wife,  on  which  we’ll  put  the 
Faces  1 8  Yards  long ;  forming  the  Flanks  with  their 
Orillons  and  hollow  Towers,  in  the  fame  Manner  we 
have  done  it  to  the  Body  of  the  Place,  except  that 
4  Yards  muft  always  be  taken  from  the  Flank  for 
the  Orilion,  and  the  reft  remains  for  the  Covert-flank, 
with  the  hollow  Tower. 

Note ,  That  Orilion  is  a  fmall  rounding  of  Earth,  lined 
with  a  Wall,  raifed  on  the  Shoulders  of  thofe  Ba¬ 
ftions  which  have  Cafemates ;  to  cover  the  Cannon 
in  the  retired  Flank,  and  prevent  their  being  diP 
mounted  by  the  Enemy.  There  are  other  Sorts  of 
Orillons  properly  call’d  Epaulements . 

I 

•  .  \ 

From  E  /  w.e  draw the  Wings  towards  the  Angles 
of  the  Shoulder,  as  far  as  the  Ditch ;  and  thus  the 
Defign  of  the  Horn-work  is  made  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  that  6f  the  Body  of  the  Place,  except  that  the 
Meafures  are  different ;  viz.  the  Bafe  of  the  Rampart 
has  4  Yards,  that  of  the  Parapet  18  Feet,  and  the 
Breadth  of  the  Ditch  five  Yards. 

To  make  a  Horn-work,  before  the  Baftion,  we  put 
the  Point  of  the  Baftion  lengthened  44  Yards,  out¬ 
wards,  as  far  as  B,  Fig.  6  ;  draw  through  B,  the 
Line  C  D,  which  interfetts  the  lengthened  Diameter 
into  right  Angles  We  make  B  C,  B  D  30  Yards 
each,  and  form  on  that  :the  Horn-work,  with  its 
Fiices,  Flanks  arid  Courtins.  Wc  place  the  Angle 
of  the  Shoulder  of  the  Body  of  the  Place  on  the  Faces, 
6  Yards  and  a  half  in  o.md  p>  and  draw  towards  thofe 
Points  the  Wings  of  our  Horn-work ,  which  compleats 
the  Defign.-  But  thefe  Sorts  of  Works  are  feldom 
ufed. 

We  make  a  Crown-work  fig.  7.  before  the  Courtin,  by 
placing  the  Point  <?f  the  Ravelin  (or  in  cafe  there  was 
none  in  the  Place  where  that  Point  fhould  be)  50 
Yards  outwards  towards  B.  Making  of  that  Point  on 
each  Side,  an  Angle  of  the  Line  A,  fig,  7,  each 
whereof  is  to  have  from  64  to  70  Degrees,  as  C  B  A, 
and  DBA;  we  put  on  thofe  Lines  B  C  and  B  D 
twice  25  Yards  in  EC,  and  / D,  From:  E  and  /, 
we  draw  Perpendiculars  of  9  Yards  each,  as  E  G, 
m  ■  and  cl  raw  thereby,  from  E  and/,  the  Lines  of 
Defence  crofs-ways ;  on  which  we  place  the  Faces,  of 
15  Yards  in  length,  and  form  the  Flanks,  as  in  the 
Horn -work ;  and  thus  the  Courtins  form  thcmfelves. 
Wc  put  the  Angle  of  the  Shoujdcr  of  the  Body  of  the 
Place  live  Yards  on  the  Faces,  and  draw  towards 
thofe  Points -the  Wings  of  the  Crown -work  a?  far.  as 
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the  Ditch.  If  we  fhould  want  to  place  a  Ravelin  be¬ 
fore  the  Courtin  of  the  Horn- work,  or  Crown-work, 
the  Procels  is  the  lame  as  demon  lira  ted  in  the  Body 
of  the  Place  ;  the  Bafe '  of  the  Rampart  has  three 
Yards,  that  of  the  Parapet  1 5  Feet  $  and  the  Ditch 
three  Yards  and  a  half. 

When  we  defign  to  make  the  great  Lunettes  of 
M.  Vauban ,  having  made  die  Draught  of  the  Ravelin, 
which  ought  to  be  done,  previoufly  to  any  thing  elfe, 
we  continue  its  Faces  on  both  Sides,  from  A  (fig-9-  A) 
into  B  and  C,  placing  afterwards  the  Lines  B  D,  and 
E  C,  of  the  Ditch  of  tiie  Ravelin  outwards,  which 
mull  be  from  22  to  25  Yards  long.  On  the  Lines 
B  D,  and  C  E,  we  make  the  Angles  DB/,  and 
E  C  G,  of  60  Degrees  ;  and  thus  the  Lunettes  will  be 
made.  The  Profile  of  the  Rampart,  and  of  the  Ditch, 
is  the  fame  as  to  the  Horn -work. 


Note,  That  Lunette  is  an  envelop’d  Counter-guard,  or 
Elevation  of  Earth,  made  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Fojfe ,  before  the  Courtin,  about  five  Fathoms  in 
Breadth.  Lunettes  are  ufually  made  in  Ditches  full 
of  Water,  and  ferve  to  the  fame  Purpofe  as  Fauffe- 
brayes,  to  dilpute  thePafiage  of  the  Ditch.  The 
Lunette  confifts  of  two  Faces,  which  form  a  re-en- 
tring  Angle  ;  and  its  Terreplain  being  only  twelve 
Feet  wide,  is  a  little  rais’d  above  the  Level  of  the 
Water,  having  a  Parapet  three  Fathoms  thick. 

If  we  will  make  fmall  Lunettes ,  as  well  as  Counter¬ 
guards ,  of  the  re-entring  Angles  A  B,  fig.  9.  B,  which 
the  Fojfe  of  the  Ravelin,  and  the  great  Ditch  make  •, 
v/e  mull  put  on  each  Side,  outwards,  in  CD,  and  E 
F,  10  Yards  for  the  Demi.-Gorges  of  the  Lunettes, 
and  make  the  Interfe&ions  in  G  and  H,  12  or  13 
yards  broad,  placing  the  Compafs  on  the  Points 
found  of  the  Demi-Gorges  j  and  thus  C  G,  D  G, 
E  H,  F  FI,  will  give  the  Faces  of  the  Lunettes. 

For  the  Defign  of  the  Counter-Guards ,  we  put  of 
the  Ditch,  five  Yards  outwards,  and  draw  from  the 
Ditch  to  the  lengthened  Diameters,  thro*  thofe  Points, 
Lines  parallel  to  the  Ditch  ;  as  IK,  and  LM.  For 
the  Ichnography  thereof,  we  give  to  the  Rampart  the 
Thicknels  of  three  and  a  half  or  four  Yards ;  to  the  Pa¬ 
rapet,  without  the  Banquettes,  eighteen  Feet  •,  for  the 
Breadth  of  the  Ditch,  from  four  to  four  Yards  and 
a  half. 

From  the  Draught  and  Ichnography,  we’ll  pafs  to 
the  Profile ,  which  muft  be  drawn  in  this  Manner.  Af¬ 
ter  we  have  made  a  long  right  Line,  as  A  R,  fig.  3. 
and  A  B,  which  reprefents  the  Ground  or  the  Ho¬ 
rizon  •,  wc  put  firft  upon  it,  according  to  fig.  10.  the 
Profile  of  the  Rampart  of  the  Body  of  the  Place,  a , 
is  the  firfb  Point  of  the  Bafe,  behind  which  wc  put 


immediately  on  the  fame  Line,  for,  Feet. 

The  Talus  of  the  interior  Wall,  01 

The  Cordon  which  is  on  the  Wall,  01 

The  Talus  of  the  Terrcplain,  03 

The  Breadth  ot  the  Tcrrepla'tn  of  the  Rampart,  30 
The  Breadth  of  the  firft  Banquette,  o  i-[- 

Thc  Breadth  of  the  fecond  Banquette,  03 

The  interior  Talus  of  the  Parapet,  01 

Its  fuperior  Breadth,  —  —  i8 

The  exterior  Talus  of  the  Parapet,  02 

The  Cordon  above,  at  the  exterior  Lining,  021 

The  Talus  of  the  exterior  Lining,  03 

Bafe  of  the  Rampart,  or  Sum,  — *  66 


Wc  afterwards  crcdt  Perpendiculars  on  the  firlt  and 
lafl  Point,  and  place  upon  them  the  following Mcafurcs, 
one  alter  another  i  for,  Feet. 

The  Height  of  the  interior  Lining,  r  2 

That  of  the  TcrrepJain,  -  06 

That  of  the  (i HI  Banquette,  -  oi[- 

That  of  the  fecoinl  Banquette,  oil- 

The  exterior  Height  of  the  Parapet,  00  *- 

The  interior  Height,  - -  04 [■ 


Sum, 


From  the  Points  which  are  on  the  W,,  , 

we  draw  Lines  upwards  to  be  Parallel  to Tb 
circulars  already  drawn,  and  from  the  p0-  e  PerPC|i- 

Pcrpendiculars,  we  draw  other  Lines  to  l?Vf  tllB 
to  tiie  Horizontal.  In  that  Manner  t  1  „araHels 
give  us  a  Retz,  in  which  we  can  eafilv 
of  the  Profile,  abed  efg  h  i  k  lm  it  o  l 
only  according  to  the  Figure,  from  one  Poin7*'nS 
terfeflion  to  the  other.  The  horizontal  I ot  ln' 
ed  with  fmall  Points  ;  but  for  thofe  of  th^n  mark' 
Net,  they  are  eafiiy  blotted  out  afterward  Ketz>  or 
The  Profile  of  the  Ravelin,  is  made  inVf 
Manner ;  it  is  but  of  Earth,  except  the  n;,  i  ?n,e 

muff  he  liner?  W/iicii 


i  i  i  i  ampart,  are  the  folk 


ones,  marked  on  the  horizontal  Line  Go- 


3-  For, 


wing 


The  interior  Talus , 

The  Terrcplain, 

The  Breadth  of  the  firft  Banquette 
The  Breadth  of  the  fecond  Banquette 
The  interior  Talus  of  tiie  Parapet, 

The  fuperior  Breadth  of  the  Parapet, 

The  exterior  Talus  of  the  Parapet  and  Ramuait 
together,  -  - .  ^ 

The  Bafe  of  the  Rampart,  a  o ,  Sum, 

On  the  Perpendiculars ,  for 
The  Height  of  the  Rampart, 

That  of  the  firft  Banquette, 

That  of  the  fecond  Banquette, 

The  exterior  Height  of  the  Parapet, 

Its  interior  Height,  —  —  _ 


Sum, 


Peer. 

06 

0  ft 

-CTi 

OR 

°3 

or 


6o 


*3 

oi* 

Ol* 

01 

04-1 

21* 


In  the  lame  Manner  is  made  the  Delign  of  the  Ram¬ 
parts  of  the  Outworks,  the  Mcafurc  thereof  can  lie 
ordinarily  this,  fig.  3. 

On  the  horizontal  Line,  for 
The  exterior  Talus , 

The  Terrcplain, 

The  firft  Banquette , 


The  fecond  Banquette,  — 

The  interior  Talus  of  the  Parajx?r, 
The  fuperior  Height, 


06 

Lt 

oi-f 

0.3 

01 

l5 


The  exterior  Talus  of  the  Rampart  with  the  \  r 

rapet,  -  - - -  i°6 


Parapet, 

Bafe  of  the  Rampart,  Sum, 

On  the  Perpendiculars ,  for 
The  Height  of  the  Rampart, 
That  of  the  firft  Banquette , 

Of  the  fecond,  - 

The  exterior  Height  of  the  Parapet. 
Its  interior  Height, 


48 


Sum, 


08 

01* 

oil 

01 

04* 
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As  for  the  Profile  of  the  Ditches,  it  is  made  in  this 
Manner  ;  where  the  Ramparts  arc  only  made  ol  Earth, 
without  being  lin’d,  a  Bermc  is  left  at  the  Bottom, 
6  Feet  broad,  as  0  q>  fig.  3.  But  when  the  Rampart 
is  lin’d,  the  Ditch  is  joined  immediately  to  the 
Rampart ;  the  fuperior  Breadth  of  the  Ditch  having 
been  mark’d  on  the  horizontal  Line,  wc  place  hke- 
wife  on  both  Sides  of  the  Ditch  inwards,  the  Ilrcaclrli 
lor  the  Talus  \  and  lower  from  thence,  Perpendicu¬ 
lars,  on  which  we  put  the  Depth  of  the  Ditch.  - 
forwards  wc  make  the  Ditch  with  its  two  Tarns  s,  niK 
inferior  Breadth.  The  Mcafurcs  ol  the  Pitch  aie  tic 

following  ones. 

.  To  the  Ditch  of  the  Body  of  the  Place, 

The  fuperior  Height, 

.  The  Bale  of. the  interior  and  exterior  lulus, 

The  inferior  Breadth, 

The  Depth, 


Feet 
i*4 
03 
1 08 
jS 


To 


.4. 

l 
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To  the  Ditch  of  the  Ravelin. 

The  fuperior  Breadth,  -  _  - 

The  Bafe  of  the  interior  and  exterior  Talus, 

The  Depth,  - -  -  — — " 

The  inferior  Breadth,  -  - 

% 

To  the  Ditches  of  the  other  Out-works. 

The  fuperior  Breadth,  -  - 

The  Bafe  of  the  interior  and  exterior  Talus, 

The  Depth,  -  - 

The  inferior  Breadth,  -  - 


ioip 


Feet 

72 

2 

12 

68 


54 

if 

8 

5* 


Laftly,  the  Covert-way  with  its  Parapet,  is  made 
thus :  We  put  on  the  horizontal  Line  27  Feet  for  the 
Covert-way,  and  one  Foot  and  a  half  for  the  firft  Ban¬ 
quette  as  ufual  ;  for  the  fecond  8  Feet,  on  which  are 
placed  Pallifadoes,  almoft  in  the  middle.  All  the  reft 
is  made  in  the  Manner  of  the  other  Parapets  ;  putting 
at  the  End  144  Feet,  on  the  horizontal  lane,  for  the 
Breadth  of  the  Parapet,  and  drawing  a  right  Line 
from  the  inferior  Height,  as  far  as  there. 

The  Pieces  of  the  Profiles  may  be  all  joined  one  to 
another,  as  plainly  feen  in  rig.  3. 

At  prefent  we  muft  inftruft  our  Pupil  how  to  trace 
a  Fortrefs  in  the  Campaign-  or  Field.  The  beft  Inllru- 
ment  he  can  ufe  for  that  Purpofe  is  a  Circle,  or  Demi- 
circle,  divided  into  360  Degrees,  each  whereof  alfo 
fhould  be  fubdivided  into  4  or  6  Parts.  Commonly 
this  Derign  is  made  outwards  to  the  Polygons  4  but  is 
far  better,  if  it  be  poffible,  to  make  it  of  the  Centre. 
PH  fhew  both  Methods  in  the  regular  Pentagon." 

To  derign  a  Fortrefs  of  the  Centre,  we  make  76 
Yards  quite  ftrait  towards  the  Place  where  we  want  to 
make  one  Baftion  of  the  Fortrefs,  which  will  be  the 
Length  of  the  great  Demi-diameter  of  the  Pentagon, 
at  the  End  whereof  we  fet  up  a  Pike,  or  Picket.  We 
adjuft  near  that  Picket  the  immobile  Dioptres  of  the  In- 
ftrument,  and  with  the  mobile  ones  fearch  the  Angle  of 
70  Degrees,  which  is  the  Largenefs  of  the  Angle  of 
the  Centre.  We  draw  thereby  another  Line,  of  the 
Length  likewife  of  76  Yards  and  a  half,  where  we  fet 
up  another  Picket.  We  forward  the  mobile  Dioptres 
on .  the  144  Degrees,  and  proceed  as  before,  mea- 
furing  76  Yards  and  a  half,  and  fetting  up  another 
Picket,  at  the  End  thereof  we  proceed  further  on  the 
216  Degrees.  Then  on  the  288,  continuing  the 
lame  Operation,  till  we  have  found  the  Points  of  the 
Baftions.  We  fearch  berides,  the  Middle  between 
both,  with  45  Yards,  and  thmft  into  it  final!  Sticks. 
We  meafure,  from  each  Middle  di  redly  towards  die 
Centre,  the  Extent  of  the  Perpendicular,  and  fet  up 
likewife  fmall  Sticks  on  the  Points  found.  Then  mea- 
furc,  afterwards,  from  the  Points  of  the  Baftions  to¬ 
wards  thofe  Sticks,  perpendicular,  25  Yards  on  each 
Side,  for  fetting  up  Pikes  at  the  Points  found, 
which  mark  the  Angles  of  the  Shoulders.  Laftly, 
we  tye  a  Cord  to  one  of  thofe  Pikes,  and  walk  with 
that  Cord  as  far  as  the  other  Pike,  and  having  thus 
taken  the  Diftance  between  the  two  Pikes,  of  the 
Angles  of  the  Shoulders,  wc  hold  it  fall:,  advancing 
always  inwards,  till  wc  be  quite  behind  the  Stick  of 
the  Perpendicular,  and  the  Pike  of  the  Angle  of  the 
Shoulder,  where  the  Cord  is  tied.  There  wc  fet  up 
another  Pike,  which  marks  the  Angles  of  the  Flank 
and  of  die  Courtin  ;  and  thus  the  Faces,  Flanks, 
and  Courtins  are  traced.  Afterwards  we  tie  a  long 
Cord  to  one  of  the  Pikes  of  the  Baftion,  and  ad¬ 
vance  with  it  as  far  as  the  Picket  neareft  the  Angle 
ot  the  Shoulder,  round  which  we  turn  once  the  Cord  ; 
then  walk  farther  to  the  Picket  neareft  the  Angle  of 
the  Flank  and  Courtin  •,  then  to  the  other  Picket  of 
the  Flank  and  Courtin  ;  afterwards  to  the  other  Pic¬ 
ket  ol  the  Angle  of  the  Shoulder ;  and  laftly  to  the, 
other  Picket  of  the  Angle  of  the  Baftion,  fo  that  the 
Cord  be  always  once  turn’d  round  the  Picket.  In 
this  Manner  the  Faces,  Flanks,  and  Courtins  will  be* 
(Jni\vn  by  a  Line,  as  well  as  in  Paper.  At  laft  we. 

llPi,  in  fide  of  that  Cord,  a  fmall  Ditch  of  the 
Breadth  and  Depth  of  half  a  Foot,  the  Pickets  re¬ 
main  in  their  Place,  but  the  fmall  Sticks  are  taken 


out  with  the  Cord :  The  Procefs  is  the  fame  for  all 
Polygons. 

If  we  were  to  begin  by  the  Polygon,  the  Operation 
would  be  done  fooner  ;  but  feldom  the  lalt  Line 
clofes  the  Figure  as  cxadly  as  it  fhouid,  unlefs  the 
Engineer  works  with  much  Art,  and  with  a  very  good 
Inftrument.  Firft  the  Polygon  muft  be  traced  with 
two  Pickets,  on  the  Place  chofen  for  that  Purpofe  ; 
then  the  immobile  Dioptres  of  the  Inftrument  are 
fixed  on  that  Line,  and  with  the  mobile  the  Engineer 
fearches  108  Degrees,  as  the  Angle  of  the  Gorge,  or 
Polygon,  or  the  regular  Pentagon,  and  ordering  a 
Man  to  walk,  with  a  Picket  in  his  Hand,  diredly  to 
the  fame  Point  of  Sight;  then  another  is  mcaiured 
towards  this,  of  the  Station  of  the  Inftrument,  of  the 
length  of  the  Polygon,  as  in  the  Pentagon,  90  De¬ 
grees,  where  a  Picket  is  fet  up.  Which  done,  the 
Inftrument  is  carried  to  that  Place,  and  the  Engineer 
looks  through  the  immobile  Dioptres  behind,  over 
the  Line  he  has  traced  laft  ;  then  traces  according  to 
the  Sight  of  the  mobile  Dioptres,  the  third  Polygon, 
as  before,  and  proceeds  in  the  fame  Manner  till  the 
Figure  be  perfected ;  tracing  the  Faces,  Flanks,  and 
Courtins,  as  above  directed. 

But  this  firft  Manner  of  fortifying  is  but  the  old 
one  of  M.  Vauban  ;  his  new  Method  is  much  more 
efteemed,  as  anfwering  better  the  End  propofed  in 
the  Fortifications  of  Places;  and  founded  on  the  feven 
following  excellent  Maxims  ;  viz.  1.  The  Defence  of 
the  Flank  muft  be  fuch,  that  both  the  Cannon  and 
Mulquetry  may  be  ufed  at  one  and  the  fame  Time. 
2.  The  Flank  ought  to  be  fo  well  cover’d,  as  to  be 
not  entirely  ruined  by  the  Enemy.  3.  The  Ditches, 
horizontally  razed.  4.  The  Baftions  are  to  be  fo 
contrived,  that  thofe  who  defend  them  may  be  fliel- 
ter’d  againft  the  Bombs.  5.  Some  Places  and  Paf- 
fages  are  to  be  contrived  lor  the  Sallies.  6.  The 
greater  is  the  Number  of  Ditches  the  better.  7.  The 
Counterfcarp  muft  be  well  covered. 

To  reduce  the  firft  of  thefe  Maxims  into  Practice, 
M.  Vauban  makes  his  Flanks  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
the  Line  of  Defence  may  have  70  Yards  ;  and  be- 
caufc  fuch  a  Thing  is  not  practicable  in  the  great 
Manner  of  fortifying,  the  interior  Polygon  having 
100  Yards,  M .Vauban  never  ufes  it  but  in  Cafes  of 
Necefiity. 

To  cover  well  the  Flank,  which  is  M.  Vauban ’s 
fecond  Maxim,  he  places  a  good  Ravelin  before  the 
Courtin,  and  contrives  the  Flank  fo,  that  two  Pieces 
of  Cannon,  at  leaft,  may  be  hidden  behind  the  Oril- 
lon,  which  cannot  be  feen  by  the  Enemy,  but  when 
lie  attempts  to  make  a  Lodgment  on  the  Breach. 

To  raze  the  Ditch,  which  is  the  third  Maxim, 
M.  Vauban  will  have  made,  under  the  Flank  of  the 
Tenaille  of  the  Faufle-brayc,  Arches,  under  which 
Cannons  may  be  planted  on  Carriages  ufed  for  Ship’s 
Cannons.  The  Embrafures  are  (hut,  and  never  open¬ 
ed,  but  when  the  Enemy  wants  to  crofs  the  Ditch 
under  the  Face.  There  are  alfo  Arches  made  for 
three  Pieces  of  Cannon,  over-agairfft  the  Ditch  of  the 
Ravelin. 

M.  Vauban  has  found  three  Means  to  flicker,  a9 
much  as  pofilblc  (according  to  his  fourth  Maxim)  the 
Baftions  againft  the  Bombs  ;  of  Traverfes,  of  the 
Separation  of  the  Tenaille  of  the  Faufie-braye,  from 
the  Body  of  the  Place,  by  a  Ditch,  and  of  Vaults 
under  the  Ramparts. 

To  order  fecurcly  Places  and  Pafiages  for  the  SaF 
lies,  which  is  M.  Vauban''  s  fifth  Maxim,  he  in  ter  feds 
in  fevcral  Places  the  Glacis  of  the  Counterfcarp  with 
narrow  Pitflages,  garnifiied  with  three  ftrong  Gates, 
cn filed)  or  enfiladed,  with  Works ;  as  ;/  0 ,  fig.  9. 

To  oblige  the  Enemy  to  crofs  fevcral  Ditches,  M. 
Vauban,, according  to  his  iixth  Maxim,  makes  a  great 
many  Out-works ;  and  even  ufes  dry  Ditches  round 
the  Glacis  of  the  Counterfcarp :  As  plainly  feen  in 

fig.  9* 

To  cover  well  the  Counterfcarp,  which  is  the  fe- 
venth  Maxim,  the  fame  excellent  Engineer  has  found 
three  Expedients :  Firft,  he  makes  the  Covert-way, 
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fo  as  to  be  always  higher  at  the  Points'  than  at  the  re¬ 
entering  Angles.  Secondly,  he  makes  the  Parapet  of 
the  Counterfcarp  very  high.  Laftly,  he  ufes  Tra- 
Verfes  near  the  Places  of  Arms.  fig.  4. 

As  we  have  named  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Trea- 
tife  the  principal  Angles  of  a  Fortrefs,  and  given  the 
Definition  and  Dcfcription  of  all  the  Parts  there,  we’ll 
give '  the  Method  how  to  make  every  one  of  them, 
beginning  by  the  Angle  of  the  Baftion,  or  flanked 
.  Angle. 

Several  Engineers  are  of  Opinion,  that  an  obtufe 
Angle,  in  a  Baftion,  is  preferable  to  an  acute  one ; 
becaufe  the  obtufe  cannot  be  fo  foon  defaced  as  the 
acute.  Others  fay,  on  the  contrary,  that  though  it 
be  very  true,  that  10  Yards  are  eafier  carried  off  from 
both  Sides  of  an  acute  Angle,  than  of  an  obtufe,  it 
does  not  follow  hence,  that  the  obtufe  is  preferable  to 
the  acute,  and  fupport  their  Sentiment  by  this  De- 
monflration  :  Suppofe,  fay  they,  we  had  before  us 
two  Angles,  equally  good  and  ftrong,  both  in  Earth 
and  Mafonry,  one  of  60  Degrees,  and  the  other  of 
r20;  the  Queftion  is,  which  of  the  two  we  could 
fooner  deftroy,  fo  as  to  make  a  Breach  of  1 8  Yards  ? 
We  anfwer,  'that  fuch  a  Thing  can  be  done  eafier  to 
that  of  120  Degrees,  than  to  the  other  which  has 
but  60  ;  fince  we  are  but  to  deftroy  to  that  of  120, 
a  Line  of  10  Yards  on  both  Sides;  and  168  cubicle 
Yards  of  Stone  and  Earth,  to  make  a  Breach  of  that 
Breadth.  Some  fay,  that  the  obtufe  Angle  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  acute ;  becaufe  the  one  gives  greater 
Flanks  than  the  other.  Others  alledge,  for  reafon  of 
this  Preference,  that  the  obtufe  Angle  gives  more 
room  to  the  Baftion.  Thofe  who  ftand  for  the  acute 
Angie,  fay,  that  the  Enemy  cannot  fo  well  extend 
his  Batteries  between  two  acute  Baftions,  as  between 
two  obtufe  ;  and  that  therefore  the  acute  Angle  is 
preferable  ;  provided,  however,  that  there  be  Room 
enough  on  the.  Baftions  and  in  the  Fortrefs,  that  the 
Baftions  be  not  too  near  one  another,  nor  the  Line  of 
Defence  too  long.  Therefore  the  beft  Manner  is  to 
make  the  perpendicular  to  the  Polygon,  from  15  to 
20  Yards. 

From  this  we’ll  pafs  to  the  flanking  Angle ,  or  of  the 
Flank,  and  to  the  Line  of  Defence. 

M.  Blondel  makes  the  flanking  Angle  obtufe  ;  the 
Count  dc  Pagan ,  and  Rtifenftein  make  it  right ;  but 
moll  of  the  other  Engineers  make  it  more  or  iefs  acute. 
M.  Vatiban  caufcs  his  Orillon  to  make  with  the  Line 
of  Defence,  an  Angle  fomewhat  acute  ;  the  re-entring 
Flank,  an  Angle  a  little  obtufe  ;  and  that  of  the  Te- 
naille  of  the  Faufie-bray,  a  right  Angle. 

The  Line  of  Defence,  is  that  which  reprefents  the 
Courfe  or  Flight  of  the  Bullet,  of  any  Sort  of  Fire- 
Arms,  more  especially  of  a  Mufkct-Ball,  from  the 
Place  where  the  Mufkcteer  muft  ftand  to  fcour,  and 
defend  the  Face  of  the  Baftion  :  There  is  a  Line  of 
Defence  fi chant ,  and  a  Line  of  Defence  razant. 

The  Line  of  Defence  fl chant,  is  drawn  from  the 
Angle  of  the  Courtin,  to  that  of  the  oppofite  Baftion  •, 
without  touching  the  Face  of  the  Baftion  :  This  muft 
never  exceed  800  Feet,  which  is  reckon’d  the  Di- 
1  lance  at  which  a  Mufkct-Ball  will  do  Execution. 

The  Line  of  Defence  razant,  is  that  drawn  from 
the  Point  of  the  Baftion  along  the  Face,  till  it  comes 
to  the  Courtin  ;  and  fhews  how  much  of  the  Courtin 
will  fcour  or  dear  the  Face. 

M.  Vauban  puts  his  firft  Flank  on  a  Line  of  Defence 
of  70  Yards,  and  that  of  the  Faufle-braye  on  a  Line 
of  Defence  of  57  Yards. 

As  the  Fa  cis  is  always  attacked,  and  iris  a  very 
great  Advantage  for  the  Enemy  to  attack  a  Line  of 
a  large  Front,  Lite  Juices  Jhoiild  always  be  fmall  \  tho* 
if  we  confidcr,  on  the  other  Side,  that  the  Faces  of 
a  bonification  are  always  the  belt  Counter-Batteries, 
the  largo  Faces  fliould  be  the  beft,  becaufe  they  give 
more  room  to  the  Baftion  :  But  however  the  Faces 
of  25  or  27  Yards,  as  thole  of  M.  Vauban,  arc  al¬ 
ways  in  a  G 
fer-battery  ; 

Fan  |  Vc- bra  ye. 


.litt on  to  make  a  tolerable  good  Coun- 
cfpcciaily  when  provided  with  a  rifen 


The  Flanks  muft  be  made  lam4  , 

flrong  enough.  A  Ample  Flank  can  nrtSfc , a,id 
enough,  therefore  a  low  one  muft  be  m.r  larg<- 

But  that  this  may  not  be  filled  with  the  p  <1 ncar  : 
falls  from  above,  by  the  Violence  of  the  r  aft  !* 
Enemy,  nor  deftroyed  by  the  Bombs  it  f t!lt 
neceffary  to  make  it  at  a  reafonable  Diftanr «  t  °  ute1^ 
high  Flank,  and  even  to  part  it  from  it  bv  I°n- the 

together  be  as  large  as  the  oppofitelfoce^  °V^ 

A  Flank  can  be  made  ftrong  in  federal  to 
Firft,  all  Engineers  agree,  that  it  is  apropofto  ?ers‘ 
one  Part  of  the  Flank  towards  the  Baftion  La  / mter 
it  with  the  other  Part,  called  the  Orillon  a  r°7er 
it  contributes  much  to  the  Strength  of  thr  Pio.i  ,  > 
it  fliould  not  be  made  in  a  right  Line,  but  eirb  that 
gular  or  round,  that  the  Battery  of  the  Enem,  u™' 
direded  towards  one  of  thofe  Parts,  fhould  JL T 
the  others,  but  in  an  oblique  Manner.  t0uc^ 

It  is  alfo  very  proper,  that  the  Flank  fhould  nni  u 
every  where  of  the  fame  Height;  but  it  m 

higher  at  the  Angles  of  the  Shoulder,  a IwawL;^ 
in  diminifliing  towards  the  Courtin.  ^  nS 

From  thefe  we’ll  pafs  to  the  Out-works  5  be°mn\n* 
by  the  Ravelins,  which  muft  be  made  f0  ftro*  th  J 

the  Cannon  may  be  play’d  upon  it  boldly .  therefore 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  make  commodious  Departs  fo 
the  Ditch,  that  they  may  be  eafily  and  fpeedily  carried 
away,  in  cafe  the  Work  could  be  defended  no  longer 
In  Ditches  full  of  Water,  Boats  muft  be  kept  ready  for 
that  Purpofe,  that  in  cafe  the  Enemy  Jhould  force  the 
Ravelin  on  both  Sides,  the  Cannon  may  be  faved.  fo 
dry  Ditches  Coffers  are  very  good  for  that.  The 
Ramparts  of  the  Ravelins  fhould  be  Roofed  as  much 
as  po Bible.  When  the  Ravelin  is  attacked,  a  Re¬ 
trenchment  ought  to  be  made  early  with  Pallifadoes,  at 
leaft  to  facilitate  the  Retreat.  The  beft  Means  is'  to 
build  at  firft,  Redoubts  of  Stone,  and  open  on  the 
Side  of  the  Fortrefs,  at  the  re-entrfog  Angles  of  the 
Ditch  of  the  Body  of  the  Place. 


Note ,  That  Coffer  denotes  a  hollow  Lodgment  athwart 
a  dry  Moat,  from  fix  to  fevenFeet  deep,  and  from 
fixteen  to  eighteen  Foot  broad ;  the  upper  Parc 
made  of  Pieces  of  Timber  railed  two  Feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Moat  5  which  little  Elevation  has  Hur¬ 
dles  laden  with  Earth  for  its  Covering,  and  ferves 
as  a  Parapet  Embrafurcs.  The  Coffer  is  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  Caponiere,  abating  that  this  lad  is 
fometimes  made  beyond  the  Counterfcarp  on  the 
Glacis,  and  the  Coffer  always  in  the  Moat,  taking 
its  whole  Breadth,  which  the  Caponiere  does  not. 
It  differs  from  the  Traverfe  and  Gallery,  in  that 
thefe  latter  are  made  by  the  Befiegers,  and  the 
Coffers  by  the  Befieged,  who  generally  make  ufe  of 
Coffers  to  repulfe  the  Befiegers,  when  they  endea¬ 
vour  to  pafs  the  Ditch.  To  five  themfelvcs  from 

the  Fire  of  the  Coffers,  the  Befiegers  throw  up  the 

Earth  on  that  Side  towards  the  Coffers. 


he  Counter-Guards,  arc  very  ufe  fill  Work*, 
be  pofiible  to  make  them  with  fmall  Ramparts, 

:  Stone,  according  to  the  Method  of  M.  Blomel \ 
ife  they  embarrafs  more  the  Enemy,  after  he  has 
:r’d  himfdf  Maftcr  of  them,  than  they  are  ttlc  iii 
m  ;  but  if  fuch  a  Thing  is  not  prafticabJc,  the 
ncer  muft  take  Care,  at  leaft,  to  make  them  o, 
the  Enemy  may  not  find  Room  enough  upon 
to  raife  a  Battery.  He  ought  alfo  to  mmi, 
they  may  be  parted,  without  T  rouble,  into  ev  * 
icces,  at  leaft  above  at  the  Point,  where  they  •  ' 
ys  to  be  higher,  and  lower  on  the  Side  0 
din,  which  fliould  receive  fome  Defence 
1,  as  they  are  defended  from  it ;  there  o\  • 
er  to  retire,  according  to  M.  Blondel  s  M  J '  * 
e  inferior  Face  of  the  Ravelin,  and  to  pot  • 

:  in  the  empty  Place.  •  ,  :llLr 

o  render  the  JJolygons  equal  in  Strength,  F 

)cr  than  the  great  and  fmall  Lun  .1  ^ 


propci 
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Tides  there  is  no  other  Rule  to  be  obferved  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  Counter-guard.  The  Lunettes  can 
either  be  made  to  defend  the  Counter-guard,  or  to  be ' 
defended  by  it ;  though  this  laft  Manner  is  certainly 
the  beft.  The  fmall  Lunettes  are  defended  by  the 
Ravelin  5  and  the  great  Lunettes ,  like  die  Ravelin, 
are  defended  by  the  Face  of  the  Body  of  the  Place. 
But  as  it  is  an  indifputable  Maxim,  that  each  Like 
muft  have  its  fecond  Particular,  it  is  better,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Method  of  M.  Coehorn ,  to  clofe  them  on 
one  Side,  by  Flanks,  that  they  may  defend  them- 

fdves. , 

The  Horn-works,  or  Crown-works,  are  very 
proper  to  fortify  a  Suburb ;  which,  otherwife,  the 
Befieged  are  forced  to  abandon,  and  deftroy,  when 
the  Place  is  attacked  •,  for  thofe  Works  are  not  lo 
o-ood  as  Redoubts  of  Stone,  to  occupy  and  indole  a 
Height  *,  for  they  require  a  vaft  Number  of  Men  to 
be  well  defended. 

Before  an  Engineer  has  entirely  Hnilhed  the  Body 
of  the  Place,  he  muft  take  a  particular  Care  to  make 
a  very  good  Counterscarp,  fince  it  is  of  a  very 
great  Ufe  for  the  Defence  of  a  Fortrefs.  To. make 
a  very  good  Counterfcarp ,  the  Covert-way  muft  be  very 
large  ;  Room  mull;  be  left  to  put  Pallifadoes,  at  the 
Places  which  are  attacked  ;  the  Points  of  the  Counter- 
f 'carp  ought  to  be  cover’d  with  Bonnets  j  they  muft 
be  mined  ;  there  muft  be  Caponiercs  at  the  Angles, 
to  Ihelter  the  Soldiers  $  Places  of  Arms  well  covered  \ 
a  good  Conveniency  to  make  Sallies  ;  it  fliould  be 
ealily  feparated  into  feveral  Parts ;  and  it  would  be 
very  proper  to  make  it  in  liich  a  Manner,  that  fome 
Pieces  of  Cannon  may  be  eafily  planted  upon  it.  A 
Counterfcarp;  with  all  thefe  Advantages,  would  not 
coft  fo  much  as  a  few  Out-works  ;  though  it  could  be 
capable  fo  to  fatigue  an  Enemy,  that  but  very  little 
Strength  would  be  left  him  for  the  Attack  of  the 
Body  of  the  Place  :  Becaufe  the  Counterfcarp  has  this 
Advantage  over  all  the  other  Works,  that  it  cannot 
be  ruinated  by  the  Cannon  of  the  Enemy.  Whence 
the  three  bell  Engineers,  Vaiiban ,  Rimpler ,  and  Coe- 
born 9  have  ufed  all  their  beft  Endeavours  to  ftrengthen 
this  Part  of  the  Fortification. 

A  Rampart,  all  entirely  of  Earth,  without  Coun¬ 
termines,  or  Arches,  is  good  for  nothing. 

A  Parapet  muft  be  of  Earth,  but  very  hard  and 
tight,  interwoven  with  Twigs ;  it.  fhould  have  Em- 
brafures,  alfo  interwoven  with  Twigs  :  But  that  Inter- 
woving  ought  not  to  be  all  of  a  Piece,  for  Fear  lome 
Mifchance  fliould  happen  to  the  Parapet  by  Fire,  or 
fome,/Ebnuilement.  Bcfidcs,  thofe  Edges  arc  very 
commodious  to  repair  the  Breaches  of  the  Parapet 
with  Sacks  a  Ferre,  or  Fafcincs.  They  are  alfo  very 
advantageous  to  the  interior  Talus  of  the  Parapet, 
and  much  more  than  if  it  was  lined  with  Stone. 
Small  Traverfes  fliould  be  made  to  the  Merlons ,  in  M. 
Rimpler' s  Manner,  which  form  alrnoft  fmall  Embra- 
furcs  for  the  Mulquctcers.  It  would  be  proper  to 
have  Beams  ready  in  the  Magazines,  to  join  them  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Parapet,  and  line  them  with  green 
Turfs,  the  better  to  prclervc  the  Garrifon  :  And  at 
the  Ramparts  lined  with  Stones,  there  fliould  be  a 
Berm  on  the  Outfide  before  the  Parapet,  to  hinder 
the  Earth  beaten  clown  by  the  Cannon,  from  falling 
into  the  Ditch.  At  the  Flanks,  if  there  be  Room 
enough  in  the  Baftion,  there  fliould  be  a  double  Para¬ 
pet,  leaving  a  Space  between  to  place  the  Cannon, 
and  making  one  a  little  lower  than  the  other. 

The  Ditch  fliould  be  lined  with  Stones  inward  and 
outward.  It  is  in  vain  to  tlifpute  which  is  die  beft,  a 
Ditch  full  of  Water,  or  a  dry  one ;  Alice  it  is  not  in 
the  Power  of  an  Engineer  to  chufc ;  otherwife  it  is 
without  queftion,  that  a  dry  Ditch,  which  can  be  fll- 
led  with  Water  at  Plea fu re,  is  the  beft.  But  as  this 
Advantage  is  not  found  every  where,  and  an  Engineer 
being  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  a  Ditch  lull  of  Water, 
ns  of  a  dry  one,  according  to  the  Situation  of  the 
Face,  he  rather  minds  how  to  corrctft  the  Imperfec¬ 
tions  found  in  both  \  taking  Care  to  facilitate  the  Sal- 
hes,  in  Ditches  lull  of  Water  as  well  as  in  dry  ones, 
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Where  the  Water  is  from  7  to  8  Feet  above  the  Ho-  . 
rizon,  there  will  be  beautiful  Ditches,  if  they  be  made 
10  Yards  broad,  and  8  Yards  only  near  the’ Body  of 
the  Place,  but  towards  the  Covert-way,  they  fliould 
remain  dry,  at  two  Yards  in  Breadth  :  .As  it  may  be 
feen  fig.  9.  • 

•  There  are  befides  thefe  great  Works,  fome  fmall 
ones,  auxiliary  to  the  Conftrudion,  as  the  Caponieres 9 
Bonnets ,  fmall  Ditches  of  Separation ,  the  Blochus'  s9 
and  the  Traverfes. 

The  Caponieres  is  a  covered  Lodgment,  funk 
four  or  five  Foot  into  the  Ground,  encompafled  with 
a  little  Parapet  about  two  Foot  high,  ferving  to  fup- 
port  feveral  Planks  covered  with  Earth.  The  Capo- 
niere  is  large  enough  to  contain  fifteen  or  twenty  Sol¬ 
diers  ;  and  is  ufually  placed  in  the  Glacis,  on  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Counterfcarp,  and  in  dry  Moats,  having 
little  Embrafures  for  the  Soldiers  to  fire  through. 

Note,  That  Embrafures  denote  the  Holes,  or  Aper¬ 
tures,  through  which  the  Cannons  are  pointed  ; 
whether  in  Cafemates,  in  Batteries,  or  in  the  Para¬ 
pets  of  Walls.  The  Embrafures  are  generally 
about  1 2-  Foot  a-part,  from  6  to  9  Foot  wide  about, 
and  two  or  three  within.  Their  Height  from  the 
Plat-form  is  ufually  three  Foot  on  the  Infide,  and 
a  Foot  and  a  half  on  the  Outfide  *,  that  fo  the 
Muzzle,  on  occafion,  may  be  funk,  and  the  Piece 
brought  to  flioot  low.  They  are  fometimes  called^ 
Cannonieres ,  when  big  enough  to  pafs  the  Mouth  of 
a  Cannon  through  ;  and  Meutriers  when  only  big 
enough  forMuflcets.  When  the  Parapet  is  fo  low 
that  the  Cannon  may  fhoot  without  Embrafures ,  it 
is  faid  to  flioot  en  barbe. 

The  Bonnet  is  a  kind  of  little  Ravelin,  without  a 
Ditch,  having  a  Parapet  three  Foot  high  *,  antiently 
placed  before  the  Point  of  the  faliant  Angles  of  the 
Glacis ;  being  pallifado’d  round :  Of  late  alfo  ufed 
before  the  Angles  of  Baftions,  and  the  Points  of  Rave¬ 
lins,  and  Faufie-brays ;  in  fig.  8.  m.  The  Bonnet  has 
two  Faces,  from  ten  to  fifteen,  or  more  Rods  long : 
The  Parapet  is  made  of  Earth,  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
fix  Foot  thick,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  Foot  high  :  It 
is  environed  with  a  double  Row  of  Pallifadoes,  ten  or 
twelve  Paces  diftant  from  each  other ;  hath  a  Parapet 
three  Foot  high,  and  is  like  a  little  advanced  Corps  de 
Guard. 

The  Pallifadoes,  fmall  Ditches  of  Separation,  and 
the  Caponieres,  are  good  to  flop  the  Enemy,  that  the 
Befieged  may  not  be  forced  to  quit  a  Poft  all  at  once, 
but  difpute  it  by  Inches  with  the  Enemy.  TheBonnct9 
arc  very  commodious  to  keep  the  Works  from  being 
enfiled,  and  to  manage  every  where  Places  for  fecure 
Corps  de  Guard.  The  Traverfes  and  Caponieres, 
flicker  the  Garrifon  from  the  Bombs  and  Grenades. 
The  Blochus’s  are  proper  to  carry  fmall  Cannon  to 
Places,  where  the  Enemy  ftifpc&s  it  the  leaft-,  and 
thereby  his  Approaches  can  be  enfiled,  and  his  Works 
oppofed  vigoroufly.  Laftly,  thefe  fmall  Works, 
which  can  be  made  at  a  veiy  little  Expencc,  arc  capa¬ 
ble  to  defend  for  a  long  Time,  an  ill  fortified  Place, 
and  to  annoy  the  Enemy  in  feveral  different  Manners. 

NotCy  That  for  an  Example  of  the  fundamental  Rules 
abovc-defcribed,  there  will  be  found  in  the  Plate, 
fig.  9.  A.  a  Dcfign  to  fortify  in  the  Manner  of  M. 
Vauban  \  with  a  new  Ordinance  of  a  Faufle-bray  be¬ 
fore  the  Face,  and  a  particular  Manner  of  covering 
the  Ravelin. 

A  Citadel  is  alfo  a  Fortrefs,  compofcd  of  all  the 
Works  above-mentioned  ;  but  as  they  are  ordered  in 
a  particular  Manner,  we’ll  join  here  the  general  Rules, 
and  particularly  of.  that  Ordinance,  and  reduce  them  - 
into  Practice, 

Note,  That  a  Citadel ,  fig.  8.  is  a  F<?rt,  or  Place  fortified 
.  with  four,  five,  or  fix  Baftions,  built  fometimes  in  the 
moll  eminent  Part  of  a  City,  and  fometimes  only 
j  2  C  neat* 
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near  the  City.  In  the  firft  Cafe  die  Citadel  ferves 
to  defend  the  City  againft  Enemies  ;  in  the  latter  it 
ferves  to  command  it,  and  to  keep  the  Inhabitants 
in  their  Obedience  :  For  which  Purpofe  the  City  is 
left  unfortified  on  the  Part  towards  the  Citadel  \  but 
the  Citadel  is  fortified  towards  the  City.  The  moft 
ufual  Form  of  Citadel  is  that  of  a  Pentagon,  a  Square 
being  too  weak,  and  a  Hexagon  too  big. 


The  general  Rules  for  Citadels  are  thefe :  i.  The 
moft  exalted  Place  muft  be  chofen  for  a  Citadel:  2.  If 
the  City  be  provided  with  a  navigable  River,  the  Ci¬ 
tadel  muft  be  fituated  at  the  Influxion:  3.  The  River 
difembouging  into  the  Sea,  it  is  belt  to  place  the  Cita¬ 
del  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River :  4.  In  cafe  the  Citadel 
could  not  be  built  on  the  moft  eminent  Place  of  the 
City,  the  Eminence  muft  be  fo  near  the  Citadel ,  that 
it  may  be  joined  to  it  by  a  Line  of  Communication, 
and  be  feparated  from  the  City:  5.  The  Citadel  ought 
to  be  fo  well  fortified  towards  the  Country,  that  the 
Enemy  may  find  more  Difficulty  to  attack  it  on  the 
outfide,  than  he  would  have  to  attack  it  on  the  infide 
after  the  taking  of  die  City :  6.  There  muft  be  a  large 
Efplanade  between  the  Citadel  and  the  City :  7.  It 
muft  have  two  Gates,  one  towards  the  City,  and  the 
other  towards  the  Country. 

To  trace  fuch  a  Citadel ,  there  muft  be  made  firft, 
an  exa<5t  Ichnography  of  the  City  and  of  all  its  Forti¬ 
fications  •,  after  which  is  drawn  on  a  Paper  one  Part  of 
the  Defign  of  the  Citadel ,  whofe  interior  Polygon  muft 
have  no  lefs  than  80,  nor  more  than  90  Yards.  We 
take  it  afterwards,  cut  it  all  around,  and  put  it  on  the 
Ichnography  of  the  City,  turning  it  from  Side  to  Side 
till  we  find  it  well  plac’d  :  Then  we  mark  that  Defign 
with  fmall  Points,  and  make  the  whole  Plan,  but  with 
Colours  different  from  thofe  of  the  City,  that  we  may 
cafily  know  what  muft  be  demolilhed  of  the  Fortrefs. 
Care  muft  be  taken  befides,  that  the  two  laft  Lines  of 
the  Fortification  of  the  City  near  the  Citadel ,  may  not 
be  oppofite  to  it,  but  eafily  enfiled  by  it. 

From  this  we’ll  pals  to  the  irregular  Fortification , 
which  is  pra&ifed  efpecially  in  three  Cafes  :  1.  When 
a  Fortification  is  to  be  made  in  a  Place,  which  does  not 
allow  a  Regularity  in  the  Defign.  2.  When  a  City  ir¬ 
regularly  built,  muft  be  fortified.  And  3.  When  old 
Fortifications  are  to  be  corrected. 

In  the  firft  Cafe  the  Fortification  of  the  exterior  Po¬ 
lygon  infide,  is  the  moft  commodious.  In  the  fecond 
it  is  beft  to  fortify  the  interior  Polygon  outwards.  In 
the  third  Cafe  the  Body  of  the  Place  muft  be  left  as  it 
is,  according  to  M.  Vaubaris  Cuftom. 

Places  on  Rivers  are  alfo  fortified  in  a  particular 
Manner,  and  in  this  Cafe  an  Engineer  muft  mind  not 
to  make  too  many  Works,  nor  too  few.  Simple  Lines 
in  form  of  Tenailie  without  Flanks,  as  it  is  feen  at 
Drcfden ,  are  not  fufficient ;  tho*  it  be  not  necefiary  to 
build  whole  Bullions  on  the  River’s  fide ;  therefore  it 
is  beft  to  make  ordinary  Baftions,  whofe  Polygons  and 
Faces  ought  to  be  larger,  and  the  Flanks  fmaller  than 
ufual  >  which  is  done  in  Proportion  to  the  Breadth  and 
Depth  of  the  River. 

If  there  be  a  Bridge  over  the  River,  a  fmall  Forti¬ 
fication  muft  be  plac’d  beyond,  and  before  it-,  and 
the  beft  for  that  Purpofe  is  half  a  regular  Hexagon, 
whofe  Polygon  muft  have  from  50  to  70  Yards.  In 
Calc  there  fhould  be  an  Ifland  m  the  River,  before 
the  City,  the  Bridge  muft  be  carried  upon  it,  and  the 
Fortification  adjufted  before  the  Bridge,  that  it  may 

be  fired  from  the  Bland,  by  Means  of  Batteries  made 
on  Purpofe. 

The  fmall  Flanks  of  fuch  Fortification,  of  a  City- 
on  a  River,  can  very  well  be  double  ;  and  in  that 
Manner  it  indices,  that  one  could  put  three  Cannons 
abreaft,  taking  a  particular  Care  to  place  thofe  Can¬ 
nons  in  Vaults  under  the  Rampart,  which  razes  the 
River  horizontally. 

If  the  River  runs  through  the  City,  the  Fortifica¬ 
tion  mull  be  order’d  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  a  Uallion 
may  touch  each  Side  of  the  River  with  its  Flank, 
ami  the  River  run  through  where  the  Courtin  Ihould 


be ;  and  a  Courtin  fhould  even  be  mad.  ,  , 

over  the  River.  It  is  alfo  necefiary  to  Arcf>«, 
the  City,  Out-works  on  both  Sides  0f iT  ?>ut  of 
which  Ihould  raze  it  crofs-ways  :  B»mCr 

ver  fhould  be  fo  wide,  that  the  Out-workf  Ae  & 
Sides  could  not  reach  one  another  fthmJ, \>°n  both 
fuch  a  Breadth  feldom  run  through  a  Citl'i  °f 
ought  to  be  eredted  in  the  Middle  of  the  R-  *  'Vorf: 
large  navigable  Rivers  it  is  beft  to  inclofe' . At 
pal  Part  of  the  City  towards  the  River  with  princi' 
part,  and  part  it  from  the  other,  as  a  diffi.r7„fa>ani' 

^ i  -r*n  nr*  .  ^ucrenr tv-... 


In  this  Manner  the  Elbe  paffes  between*1!?1  £0Wn* 
new  City  of  Drefden.  e  and 

The  Waters  of  fmall  Rivers  being  neceflW  r  , 
Mills  of  the  City,  and  being  ftopt  for  tha7pf°r  ^ 
with  Dikes,  fuch  Dikes  are  commonly  mafJ • ?e 
Ditch,  which  are  of  a  double  Ufe  •  fnr  Jn  tJle 

hinder  the  Waters,  which  are  round  the  CitV 

City ;  and  fecondly,  the  Ditches  are,  therX  4e 

kept  in  a  good  Condition.  It  muft  be  obferoed  T 
thofe  Dikes  are  to  be  placed  at  the 

Baftions,  for  fear  the  Enemy  fhould  make  ufrkf 
though  others  are  of  Opinion,  that  they  are  h if  ‘ 
placed  before  the  middle  of  the  Courtin  •,  7feaufe  ,|7 

Reafon  why  the  Enemy  feldom  attacks  the  Point  „f 
the  Baftion,  is,  that  he  would  be  obliged  tn  r 
his  Paffage  with  Sides,  which  would  be  too  difficult 
but  if  he  finds  there  a  Dike  to  cover  himfelf  with* 
he  will  make  no  Difficulty  to  fallen  himfelf  to  the 
Point,  where  the  Mufketeers  cannot  fo  well  fire  as 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Face.  ’ 


There  is  alfo  a  particular  Manner  of  fortifying 
Places,  fituated  on  Eminencies.  ;  ° 

The  Cities  which  are  fituated  on  Hills,  as  Mm 
and  Strajbourg,  are  much  expofed,  becaufe  neither  the 
Houfes  nor  the  Streets  can  be  covered  by  the  Fortifi¬ 
cations  ;  though,  without  this  Inconveniency,  fuch 
Places  are  very  proper  to  be  fortified  ;  but  the  Forti¬ 
fications  on  a  Mountain  ought  to  be  made  very  high 
at  the  Bottom,  and  come  doping  down,  for  tear  they 
Ihould  be  enfiled.  If  the  Lines  are  fo  long,  that  they 
muft  be  raifed  at  the  Bottom,  it  is  bell  to  make 

them  by  Degrees,  covering  them  with  Parapets  and 
Traverfes. 

.  None  but  fmall  Forts  and  Citadels  are  built  on 
high  Rocks,  becaufe  of  the  Narrownefs  of  the  Space. 
The  beft  Method  is  to  adapr,  as  much  as  poflible, 
the  Lines  of  the  Fortification ,  to  the  Sides  and  Figure 
of  the  Mountain  *  the  Ramparts  muft  be  made  low ; 
and  as  the  Ditches  are  commonly  dry,  the  beft  De¬ 
fence  muft  be  made  at  the  Bottom.  The  Road  to 
the  Fortrefs  muft  have  from  Diftancc,  in  Diftance, 
Retrenchments  very  well  defended.  The  Engineer 
muft  alfo  take  Care  to  make  all  Sorts  of  Works, 
whence  the  Foot  of  the  Mountain  can  be  beaten  moft, 
they  ought  to  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
thofe  who  defend  them  may  retreat  from  them  in 
Safety,  and  annoy,  without  Interruption,  the  Enemy, 
when  he  has  render’d  himfelf  Mafter  of  them. 

Againft  the  Eminences,  which  are  near  a  Fortrefs, 
there  fhould  be  eredled  not  only  good  Ravelins  on 
the  Ramparts,  but  thofe  Eminences  themfelves  Ihould 
alfo  be  fortified,  by  Works  capable  to  refill  die  Ene¬ 
my  ;  without,  notwithftanding,  proving  advantageous 

to  him  when  lie  has  render’d  himfelf  Mafter  of  them  j 
which  can  be  done  in  this  Manner :  At  the  highefb 
Place  of  the  Mountain  is  drawn  a  Line,  of  the  Height 
and  Thicknefs  of  a  Parapet,  fo  that  it  may  be  enfiled 
by  the  Cannon  of  the  Fortrefs.  Farther  towards  the 
Fortrefs,  where  the  Mountain  grows  lower,  arc  creac 
Redoubts  of  Stone,  which  are  open  on  the  Side  or  tic 
Fortrefs,  and  diftant  from  one  another  of  a  MulKCt 
Shot ;  and  contrived  fo  low  that  they  fhould  raze  t  le 
Mountain.  Taking  Care  befides,  left  the  Enemy 
fhould  cut  the  Retreat  into  the  Fortrefs  to  the  Soldiers, 
who  are  lodged  on  thofe  Redoubts,  or  annpy  thei 

with  his  Cannon.  ,  p 

To  corrcfl  and  flrcngthen  old  Fortifications^  an 

ginccr  fhould  be  very  cautious  in  not  ileinolwB^ 
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t)ye  Works  already  ere&ed,  but  as  little  as  he  can  ; 
fd  avoid  adding  any  Thing  to  the  Rampart  of  the 
Civ  of  the  Place,  unlefs  when  thole  Works  are  very 
old  or  the  Faces  of  the  old  Baftions  have  but  little  De- 

^  The  Gates,  Stone  Dikes,  and  the  Sluices,  are  not 
to  be  changed,  becaufe  fuch  a  Thing  could  not  be  done 
without  vaft EXpences,  and  changing  the  Gates  proves 
often  very  detrimental  to  the  Inhabitants. 

If  the  Out- works  have  not  a  good  Defence,  other 
Works  mull  be  added  to  them,  or  another  Form 
ajven  to  the  old  ones ;  and  as  commonly  the  Profiles 
of  die  Out-works  of  old  Fortifications ,  are  too  weak, 
die  Ditches  mull  be  made  larger,  and  the  old  W orks 
lengthened  with  the  Earth  taken  out  of  them.  In 
old  Fortifications ,  the  Covert-way  to  the  Counterfcarp 
being  too  narrow,  it  mull  be  made  wider  and 

ltronger. 

The  Baftions  being  fo  far  diftant  from  one  another, 
that  the  Courtins  have  6o  Yards,  or  more,  the  beft 
Way  is,  to  make  femblable  Baftions  in  the  Middle  of 

die  Courtin. 

But  as  this  is  better  reprefented  by  an  Example, 
there  may  be  feen,  fig.  19.  B,  a  Plan,  where  the 
chief  Works  of  the  City  and  Citadel,  have  been  left 
untouched  ;  except  that  to  the  Courtins  of  the  Ram¬ 
part  of  the  City,  the  Parts  abed  have  been  retired 
to  have  Places.  The  Out-works  have  alfo  been  left 
as  they  were  in  the  old  Fortification,  except  that  the 
Retrenchments,  which  were  good  for  nothing,  have 
been  taken  from  tire  Horn-works  B  C,  the  Out-works 
A  E  E,  are  alfo  at  the  old  Fortification ,  but  the  Pro¬ 
file  has  been  ftrengthened.  The  Ravelin  K,  is  only 
a  little  changed  in  the  Figure.  But  moft  of  the  Out¬ 
works  of  that  old  Fortification ,  are  fituated  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  •  it  cannot  be  eafily  fir’d  from  one  into 
the  Ditch  of  the  other,  becaufe  of  the  great  Pieces  of 
Earth  which  are  between  ;  it  is  what  has  been  a  little 
corrected,  by  Means  of  fome  other  Works  added  to 
them.  Laftly,  three  Ravelins  in  p  e  g,  are  entirely 
taken  off,  and  changed  with  other  new  Works  much 
ftronger. 

Therefore  the  new  Works  confift  in  five  great,  and 
thirteen  lmall  Works,  viz.  two  detached  Baftions, 
jr  K,  three  great  Horn- works,  o  p  z,  e  ey  live  Rave¬ 
lins,  q  i  b,  f  I,  four  Lunettes,  /  n  u  x,  and  four 
Counterguards,  tftnt\  this  Sort  of  Defence,  is,  in 
the  Opinion  of  moft  Engineers,  the  moft  fubtile. 

A  Fortification i  according  to  the  Dutch  Method,  is 
that  which  making  the  Flank  perpendicular  to  the 
Courtin,  makes  the  Flank  fubduple  of  the  Face,  and 
and  fubcriple  of  the  Courtin ;  and  the  Angle  of  the 
Baftion  equal,  either  to  two-thirds  of  the  Angle  of 
•  die  Polygon,  or  to  half  thereof,  with  the  Addition 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  Degrees,  to  make  it  equal  to  a 
right  Angle.  Freitacb  determines  the  Quantity  of  the 
Flank  in  a  Square  to  be  fix ;  in  a  Pentagon,  feven  ; 
in  an  Hexagon,  eight  ■,  in  an  Heptagon,  nine  *  in  an 
Enneagon,  ten  ;  in  a  Decagon,  eleven  ;  and  in  all  0- 
ther  Figures,  twelve  Rhineland  Perches  :  Confequcnt- 
iy  die  Face  twenty-four,  and  the  Courtin  thirty- fix 
Perches. 

To  draw  the  Profile  of  a  Fortification ,  after  the 
Dutch  Manner,  we  mull  draw  the  inner  Polygon  G  H, 
fig,  4.  into  five  equal  Parts  ;  the  Dcmi-Gorge  A  IT, 
is  to  contain  one  of  them,  and  the  Capital  H  C,  two \ 
then  divide  the  Courtin  E  H  into  four  Parts,  and  make 
the  Flank  A  B,  one.  But  the  French  make  botli  the 
Dcmi-Gorgc  and  the  Flank,  a  lixth  Part  of  the  Po¬ 
lygon  ;  and  in  Squares  and  Pentagons,  fetting  afidc 
the  fecotul  Flanks,  deferibe  a  Semicircle  upon  B  S, 
that:  the  Angle  of  the  Baftion  C,  may  be  a  right 
Angle.  The  Italians  giving  the  lame  Dimenlions  to 
the  Gorge  and  Flank,  make  the  fecondary  Flank  half 
the  Courtin,  in  Polygons,  exceeding  a  Hexagon,  and 
a  third  of  the  Courtin  in  the  reft.  Laftly,  the  Spa- 
mrds  giving  the  fame  Dimenlions  to  the  Flanks,  o- 
tnit  the  fecondary  Flanks.  But  Flanks  perpendicular 
to  the  Courtin,  with  fecondary  Flanks,  are  in  Difrc- 
Putc*  °n  Account  of  the  Obliquity  of  die  Defence  j 


%  ♦ 

lo  that  the  Dutch  Method  of  fortifying,  with  the  other 
antient  ones,  founded  on  the  fame  Principles,  are  now 
out  of  Doors. 

The  Fortification,  according  to  Count  Pagan's  Me¬ 
thod,  fuppofes,  in  the  larger  Fortifications ,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Polygon  AB,  to  be  100,  the  Face  A  G* 
30  Perches  5  in  the  fmaller,  the  firfb  80,  and  the  Se¬ 
cond  25  ;  .and  in  the  middle  Size,  the  firft  90,  and 
the  fecond  27-*- :  The  Perpendicular  CD,  15*,  and 
the  Flanks  G  F,  and  H  E,  perpendicular  to  the 
Lines  of  Defence  A  F  and  B  E,  covered  with  an  Oril- 
lon,  and  three-fold:  To  which  add  a  Ravelin  and 
Counterguard  to  ferve  for  Out- works.  This  Method 
was  received  with  great  Applaufe,  and  mull  be  allow¬ 
ed  greatly  preferable  to  the  Dutch  Method.  But  it 
has  its  Defeats  ;  for  befides  that  the  fortifying  of  Places 
by  it,  is  very  expenfive,  its  triple  Flank  is  too  clofe* 
fo  as  to  be  expofed  to  the  Violence  of  the  Bombs  ; 
the  Orillon  is  fo  large  as  to  prejudice  the  Length  of 
the  Flanks  ;  the  outer  Rampart  of  the  Baftion  is  too 
big,  Cs ?c. 

M.  BlondeD s  Method,  has  a  great  Affinity  with  that 
of  the  Count  Pagan ,  only  that  the  Quantity  of  the 
Angles  and  Lines  are  differently  determin’d,  Thus 
a  right  Angle  being  fubtradfced  from  the  Angle 
of  the  Polygon,  and  to  a  third  Part  of  the  Remainder 
fifteen  added  ;  the  Sum  gives  the  diminifhed  Angle* 
In  the  greater  Fortifications ,  die  outer  Polygon  is  one 
hundred,  in  the  fmaller  eighty-five.  The  internal 
Polygon  being  divided  into  ten  Parts,  feVen  of  them 
give  the  Lines  of  Defence,  and  the  Faces  are  half 
thofe  of  the  Tenaille.  This  Method  is  very  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  Purpofes  of  Architecture,  only  being 
fomewhat  expenfive,  it  is  but  little  us’d. 

Scheiter ,  in  his  Method  of  Fortification ,  fuppofes, 
the  external  Polygon,  in  the  larger  Fortifications,  to 
be  100  Perches  i  in  the  middle  Size,  90  ;  in  the 
leffer,  80  ;  the  Flanks  perpendicular  to  the  Lines  of 
Defence :  And  the  Lines  of  Defence  in  the  greater 
Fortifications ,  yo  Perches  ;  in  the  middle  Size,  65  j 
and  in  the  leffer,  60.  It  detaches  Baftions  from  the 
Courtin,  and  forms  a  Kind  of  inner  Recefs  behind  the 
Courtin  ;  it  affumes  the  Angle  of  the  Baftion  in  U 
Square,  to  be  64  Degrees  ;  to  this  adding  eight,  the 
ProduCl  is  the  Angle  of  the  Pentagon ;  to  which  ad-- 
ding  fix  Degrees,  the  Sum  is  the  Angle  of  the  Baftion 
in  an  Hexagon,  and  adding  five  to  this,  the  Sum  is 
the  fame  Angle  in  an  Heptagon. 

Having  thus  given  all  the  beft  Rules  to  fortify 
Places,  according  to  the  different  Methods  of  the  bell 
and  moft  modern  Engineers,  IT1  take  once  more  my 
Marefchal’s  Staff  (which  I  had  laid  down,  ever  fince 
I  had  die  Honour  to  appear. in  Steel  at  the  Head  of  an 
Army)  and  march  to  befiege  fome  Town  or  other  j 
but  before  we  inveft  a  Place,  we  muft  be  inform’d  of  Its 
Strength,  viz.  if  it  be  ftrong  of  idclf,  or  by  Rcafon  of 
the  Eafinefs  of  throwing  Succours  into  it.  If  it  be  ftrong 
of  itfelf,  it  muft  be  fo  either  by  Nature  or  Art. 

Places  are  ftrong  by  Nature,  when  they  are  difficult 
of  Accefs,  either  by  being  feated  on  a  Morafs,  or  by 
being  cnclofed  with  Rivers,  or  Waters;  as  Lakes,  or 
Part  of  the  Sea  which  cannot  be  waded  through ;  and 
if  they  are  not  frozen  in  Winter,  it  is  a  great  Advan¬ 
tage  to  the  Place.  They  are  alfo  ftrong  when  they 
are  feated  high,  witli  fteep  and  rocky  Avenues ;  efpe- 
cially  if  the  Rocks  arc  difficult  to  be  undermined  j 
or  where  there  is  no  Water  or  Forage  near,  and  con- 
fequently  great  Armies  cannot  continue  long  about 
them.  Again,  Places  are  ftrong  when  die  Army 
that  attacks  it  finds  it  difficult  to  bring  their  Convoys* 
or  to  carry  on  their  Trenches  when  the  Ground  is 
flony,  or  when  cliere  is  a  Joofe  Sand,  or  that  there  is 
no  digging  without  meeting  Water ;  or  elfc  when  die 
Place  is  cncompaffed  with  high  Mountains,  which  arc 
full  Cannon-Shot  from  it,  and  therefore  the  Circum- 
vallation  muft  be  carried  a  great  Way  about ;  or  fo 
feated  that  the  Lines  cannot  be  carried  up  to  the  high- 
eft  Part  of  them,  and  then  rhey  who  come  to  relieve 
the  Place,  will  command  the  Befiegers  Lines.  Places 
arc  alfo  reckoned  advantageous,  when  there  are  no 

Valleys, 
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Valleys,  hollow  Ways,  Ridges,  Hillocks,  Trees, 
Hedges,  or  Houfes,  within  Cannon-Shot,  that  can i  fa¬ 
vour  the  Approaches  :  If  there  are  Houfes  or  Vil¬ 
lages,  they  mull  be  burnt  down  immediately. 

The  Strength  which  Places  may  receive  from  Art, 
con  lifts  in  the  Manner  of  the  Fortification  •,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned. 

Befides  the  Fortifications ,  the  Strength  of  a  Place 
confifts  in  the  Ammunition,  Provifion,  and  Cannon, 
they  are  do  red  with  •,  in  the  Facility  of  making  Re¬ 
trenchments  ;  in  the  Number  of  Troops,  and  their 
Valour  i  in  the  Capacity  of  the  Governor  and  other 
Officers  *,  and  in  the  Unity  of  the  Garrifon  among 

themfelves,  and  with  the  Inhabitants.  _ 

Being  thoroughly  inform’d  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Place,  we  mud  confider  next,  whether  we  have,  or 
can  have.  Men,  Provifions,  Ammunition,  and  Mo¬ 
ney,  which  will  be  requite  as  long  as  the  Siege  lhall 
hold  *,  and  whether  while  we  attack  that,  the  Enemy 
may  not  bcfiege  another  of  a  greater  Confequence. 

Being  refolved  to  attack  die  Place,  we  mud  march 
with  all  the  Expedition  we  can  to  lurprize  it,  and 
prevent,  if  poffiblc,  any  Succours  from  being  thrown 
into  it.  If  our  March  be  long,  and  we  fear  the  E- 
nemy  may  get  intelligence  of  our  Defign,  by  our 
marching  dire&Iy  towards  it,  and  fo  have  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  Ripply  it  with  what  is  neceffary  for  its  De¬ 
fence  •,  we  mud  then  ftrike  out  of  the  Road,  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  Enemy  believe  we  defign  to 
lay  Siege  to  fome  other  Place,  detaching  a  Part  of  the 
Army  to  inveft  the  Place,  which  we  really  intend  to 
befiege,  and  haden  to  join  them  as  foon  as  we  can 
judge  them  to  be  before  the  Place. 

The  Major-General,  or  other  Officer,  who  com¬ 
mands  the ‘  Body  that  goes  to  inveft  it,  at  about  a 
League  didant  from  the  Place,  fhall  detach  two  or 
three  Parties  of  Horfe  or  more  j  and  each  of  thofe 
Parties  mud  be  dronger  than  thofe  that  can  come  out 
of  the  Garrifon  5  they  are  to  ride  up  as  near  the  Out¬ 
works  as  poffiblc,  to  hinder  any  Thing  whatfoever 
from  getting  in.  When  the  Major-General  is  come 
up,  he  mud  pod  him/elf  between  the  Place  and  that 
Side,  whence  it  is  mod  likely  the  Succour  may  come  5 
and  if  he  takes  any  Prifoncrs,  lie  fliall  enquire  what 
Numbers  are  in  the  Place,  as  well  Soldiers  as  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  Peafants  of  the  adjacent  Parts,  and  what 
Provifion  and  Ammunition  they  have.  He  mud  alfo 
enquire  if  they  had  Notice  of  the  Siege,  how  long 
fince,  what  Succours  they  experi,  and  which  Way 
they  are  to  come.  He  mud  fend  out  fmall  Parties 
upon  the  Difcovery,  and  to  his  General,  to  inform 
him  what  Intelligence  he  has  got,  and  divide  or  keep 
his  Forces  together,  according  to  the  Notice  he  has 
received  :  As  for  Example,  if  the  Enemy  are  march¬ 
ing  towards  him  with  equal  Strength,  or  little  infe¬ 
rior  to  him,  he  fliall  keep  in  a  Body ;  and  if  he  can 
be  fure  which  Way  they  defign  to  throw  in  Succours, 
he  mud  march  a  little  Way  to  meet  them,  led  they 
flip  in  by  fome  other  Paffage,  than  that  which  he 

guards. 

It  is  better  to  fight  a  ftrong  Party,  that  comes  to 
throw  itfclf  into  a  Place,  at  a  Didance,  than  near 
to  it  ^  for  though  we  fliould  defeat  them  near  the 
Place,  yet  fome  of  them  may  get  into  it ;  whereas  if 
we  fight  them  at  a  Didancc,  it  is  cafier  to  prevent 
thofe  that  run-away  from  efcaping  to  the  Garrifon. 
If  the  Major-General  thinks  he  fliall  not  dand  in  Need 

.  -  V_  .  .  «  /•  I 


by  which  Succours  may  come,  and  the  Fmti  . 
and  which  Side  is  eafieft  to  be  attacked  • 

Places  are  propereft  for  the  Quarters,  and  to  dr  ^ 
Circumvallation,  that  he  may  advife  and  3V? 
General.  _  rru  ^ 

When  the  General  is  at  hand  he  mud  fcnd  t, 
to  advertife  the  Major-General ;  and  a  Perfon  fJ? 
parity  to  bring  back  an  Account  of  all  tint  u* 
pened  *  and  finding  ail  Things  are  well,  he  fLlh?' 
vance  at  the  Head  of  the  Army,  and  g0  himfdf  I 
view  where  he  is  to  fettle  the  Quarters  *.  the  Tv/r * 
General  fhall  meet  him  a  little  Way,  and  tell  hi  1 
he  knows  •,  and  as  the  Forces  come  up,  the  p?  3 ! 
is  to  fend  them  Orders  where  to  encamp.  nerai 

T*.  L  /inAr  t-r\  fiv  f^h  _  f**  a 


the  whole  Siege,  and  what  Number  of  Troops  i 
be  in  each  of  them  ;  therefore  the  General  fhall  t0 

1  t-Kp  Plarr1  or  nnrt  of  it  *Tv  _  ‘  11UU  go 


round  the  Place,  or  part  or  it  the  next  Day  t0vr 
it,  attended  by  the  general  Officers  and  Eneinwrc 
and  having  called  a  Council  of  War,  refolve  what 
Quarters  to  take,  what  Number  of  Troops  each  Offi¬ 
cer  that  commands  in  them  is  to  have,  where  the  Ac 
tacks  are  to  be  made,  and  Bridges  laid  if  there  be  a 
River,  to  fecure  a  Communication. 

The  Confiderations  to  be  had  in  the  Choice  of  the 
principal  Quarters,  are  to  obferve  which  V/ay  the 
Enemy  may  come  to  the  Relief  of  the  Place,  and 
where  the  Attacks  are  to  be  made,  to  the  End  that  the 
main  Quarters  bring  at  hand,  may  relieve  them  in 
cafe  of  Need,  and  with  more  Eafe  fend  out  the  Guards 
of  the  Trenches,  and  carry  the  Ammunition  and 
other  Things  neceffiary  for  the  Attacks ;  and  that  the 
Genera]  Officers  may  with  more  Eafe  go  into  the 
Trenches,  and  back  to  the  Quarters.  The  Conve- 
niency  of  Covert,  Forage,  and  Water  both  for  Men 
and  Horfes,  are  to  be  confidered. 

After  diftriburing  the  main  Quarters,  there  are  fome 
fmall  ones  polled  between  them,  according  to  the 
Circumference  of  die  Place,  and  the  Number  of  Ave¬ 
nues  there  are  to  it.  But  if  it  may  be  thought  that 
•  confiderable  Succours  may  arrive  before  the  Lines  are 
iinilhed,  then  the  Army  lhall  be  divided  only  into 
two  or  three  Parts,  left  the  Idler  Quarters  might  be 
cut  off ;  but  when  the  Lines  are  compieat,  there  lhall 
be  feveral  of  them  polled  about,  fo  that  if  they  are 
attacked  on  a  hidden,  where  they  are  remote  from  the 
main  Quarters,  they  may  have  Ipeedy  Succour. 

The  next  Thing  a  General  ought  to  do,  is  to  view 
and  judge  of  the  Side  where  the  Attacks  are  to  be 
made  j  confidering  that  the  Facility  of  an  Attack  de¬ 
pends  on  the  Weakncfs  of  the  Place,  or  in  the  Facility 
of  making  Approaches.  T^lie  Weaknefs  confifts  in 
the  Flanks  being  leaft  flanked,  ill-faced,  not  well  ter- 
raffed,  leaft  capable  of  retrenching  within,  not  well 
ditched,  and  Ids  covered  without  with  detached 

Works  and  Covert-works. 

The  Facility  of  approaching  confifts  in  hollow 
Ways,  Bottoms,  deep  Valleys,  Ditches,  Ridges,  and 
the  Facility  of  throwing  up  die  Earth  ;  or  in  having 
Hillocks,  or  fmall  Eminences,  which  ferve  to  plant 
Cannon  to  Advantage  ;  or  in  higher  Grounds,  which 
overlook  and  command  the  Place,  either  with  Can¬ 
non,  or  final!  Fire-Arms >  and  in  the  Nature  of  the  e 
commanding  Places,  that  is,  whether  they  are  dire  y 
fronting,  or  which  is  leaft  dangerous,  reverie  *,  tut 
is,  playing  on  the  Back  of  a  Poll,  or  Enfilading) 

_ _  _ _ _ _ _  which  fweeps  quite  along  it. 

of  alT  his  Troops,  lie  may  leave  fome  near  that  Place,  If  thofe  Parcs  of  the  Place  arc  bed  Fortified, ,  w  < 
to  prevent  any,  efuccially  Officers, '  from  throwing  the  Approaches  arc  eafieft,  and  the  wcalalt  .1 
themfelves  into  the  Garrifon,  in  the  Confufion  which  difficult  of  Acce/s  ;  then  m  chilling  jhe  AtW  ^  m 

is  often  even  among  victorious  Troops. 

If  t:hc  Major-General  is  fo  uncertain  which  Way  the 
Enemy  will  march,  that  he  thinks  it  belt  to  keep  near 
flic  Place,  and  always  have  Parties  abroad  to  dilcovcr 
their  March,  and  at  Night  fliall  be  within  Cannon-fhot 
of  the  Place,  in  one  or  two  Bodies,  according  to  the 
Intelligence  he  lias  received.  He  muft  continue  un- 


Advantages  and  Di  lad  van  cages  on  both  Sides,  i  ft » 
be  weighed:  But  in  a  great  Siege,  the  lniuto  >n  me 
Fortifications  of  a  Place  generally  turn  to  better 
vantage,  than  the  Facility  of  making  the  App>  ■  > 

cfnccially  when  the  Garrifon  is  ftrong. 

When  the  General  has  refolved  upon  the  I  ««• 
for  carrying  on  the  Attacks,  the  lingtneeis  n  b 

•  •  -  —  *  - —  /  O  n  "A  \7*  r  rlipM  botll  as 

dcr  Arms  all  Night,  and  not  fufflT  his  Troops  to  have  again  to  take  a  more  ftncl  View  .  1  ’  ,  t0 

pbovc  half  Reft  m  the  Day  till  the  General  comes,  to  the  Ground  they  arc  to  be  cailic|  }  wiJther 

He  fhall  go  round  the  J dace,  and  view  die  Avenues  make  the  beft  Advantage  ol  it  j  and 


there  are  Ridges,  Hedges,  or  Ditches,  to  run  the 
Trenches  along  them  ;  if  there  are  any  Dales  or  Hol¬ 
lows  to  make  uie  of  them  for  Places  of  Arms  5  to 
contrive  the  Situation  of  the  Redoubts,  fo  that  they 
may  defend  the  Trenches,  and  look  down  into  the 
laid  Deeps  and  Hollows  ;  and  tho*  the  Way  be  longer 
by.thofe  Places,  than  if  .  the  Trenches  were  carried  a- 
iong  the  Plain,  yet  it  is  generally  lafer  for  taking  the 
Advantages,  that  lie  in  the  Way.  If  a  General  can  get 
a  Plan  of  the  Place,  it  will  contribute  much  to  the 
Facility  of  taking  it. 

At  prefent  we  mud  enter  into  a  Detail  of  all  the 
Works  made  for  the  Attacks,  by  Means  whereof  we 
approach  the  Place,  and  force  it  at  Iaft  to  furrender. 
Thole  Works  are  generally  underftood  under  the 
french  Name  of  'Trenches,  and  con  fid  in  Places  of 
Arms,  Approaches ,  Boyaax,  and  Ditches  of  Communi¬ 
cation,  Batteries,  Lodgments,  Saps ,  Galleries,  &c. 

A  Place  of  Arms,  in  a  Siege,  is  a  fpacious  Place 
covered  from  the  Enemy,  by  a  Parapet,  or  Epaul- 
ment,  where  the  Soldiers  are  polled  ready  to  fuftain 
thole  at  Work  in  the  Trenches,  againft  the  Soldiers 
of  the  Garrifon. 

Approaches,  or  Lines  of  Approach,  are  particu¬ 
larly  tiled  for  Trenches  dug  in  the  Ground,  and 
their  Earth  thrown  up  on  the  Side  next  the  Place  be- 
fieged ;  under  Shelter  or  Defence  whereof,  the  Sol¬ 
diers  may  approach,  without  Lofs,  to  the  Parapet  of 
the  Covert-way  ;  and  plant  Guns,  &c.  wherewith  to 
cannonade  the  Place.  The  Lines  of  Approach  are  to  be 
conncdled  by  Parallels,  or  Lines  of  Communication. 
The  Befieged  frequently  make  Counter- Approaches,  to 
interrupt  and  defeat  the  Enemies  Approaches. 

Boyau  is  a  Branch  of  the  Trenches,  or  a  Line,  or 
Cut,  which  runs  from  the  Trenches  to  cover  fome 
Spot  of  Ground  ;  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  De¬ 
fence  of  the  Place,  that  it  may  not  be  enfiladed, 
that  is,  that  the  Shot  from  the  Town  may  not  fcour 
along  it. 


Battery  en  r on age,  is  that  ufed  to  difmount  the 
Enemies  Cannon.  •. 

Lodgment,  is  a  Work  call  up  by  the  Befiegers, 
during  their  Approaches,  in  fome  dangerous  Poll, 
which  they  have  gained,  and  where  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  the  Enemies 
Fire  ;  as  in  a  Covert-way,  in  a  Breach,  the  Bottom  of 
a  Moat,  or  any  other  Part  gained  from  the  Befieged. 
Lodgments  are  made  by  calling  up  Earth,  or  by  Ga¬ 
bions,  or  Palifades,  Wool-packs,  Fafcines,  Mante¬ 
lets,  or  any  Thing  capable  of  covering  Soldiers, 

in  the  Place  they  have  gained,  and  are  determin¬ 
ed  to  keep. 

Note,  That  Gabions  are  large  Bafkets,  made  of  Ofier 
Twigs,  woven  of  a  cylindrical  Form,  fix  Foot 
high,  and  four  wide ;  which  being  filled  with 
Earth,  lerve  as  a  Defence,  or  Shelter  from  the  E- 
nemies  Fire.  They  are  commonly  ufed  in  Batte¬ 
ries,  to  fereen  the  Engineers,  &V.  in  order  to  which, 
one  is  placed  on  either  Side  each  (jjun,  only  leaving 
Room  for  the  Muzzle  to  appear  through.  There 
are  alfo  a  fmaller  Sort  of  Gabions,  us’d  on  Parapets, 
Trenches,  &c.  to  cover  the  Mufqueteers ;  beino* 
placed  fo  clofe,  as  that  a  Mulket  can  but  juft  peep 
through.  They  alfo  lerve  as  a  Parapet  on  Lines, 
Lodgments,  &c.  where  the  Ground  proves  too 
hard  to  dig  into.  To  render  the  Gabions  ufelefs, 
they  endeavour  to  fet  them  on  Fire,  by  throwing 
latch’d  Faggots  among  them. 

Fafcines ,  are  fmall  Branches  of  Trees,  or  Bavins, 

bound  up  in  Bundles ;  which  being  mixed  with 

Earth,  ferve  to  fill  up  Ditches,  to  fereen  the  Men, 

make  theParapets  of  Trenches,  tfic.  Some  of  them 

are  dipped  in  melted  Pitch  or  Tar  5  and  being  fee 

on  Fire,  ferve  to  burn  the  Enemies  Lodgments,  or 

other  Works.  A  pitch’d  Fafcine,  is  a  Foot  and  a 

half  about :  A  Fafcine  for  Defence  two  or  three 
Foot. 
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A  Battery  (of  the  French Battre,  to  beat,  ftrike) 
denotes  an  Eminence  call  up,  whereon  to  plant  Ar¬ 
tillery,  that  it  may  play  to  better  Advantage.  In  all 
Batteries,  the  open  Face  to  put  the  Muzzles  of  the 
great  Guns  out  at,  are  called  Embt azures,  and  the 
Diftances  between  the  Embrasures,  Merlons.  The 
Guns  are  generally  twelve  Feet  dillant  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  that  the  Parapet  may  be  ftrong,  and  the  Gunners 
have  Room  to  work.  The  Battery  of  a  Camp,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  furrounded  with  (  a  Trench  and  Palifades  at 
the  Bottom,  as  alfo  with  a  Parapet  on  the  Top,  having 
as  many  Holes  as  there  are  Pieces  of  Artillery,  and 
two  Redoubts  on  the  Wings,,  or  certain  Places  of 
Arms,  capable  of  covering  the  Troops  which  arc 
appointed  for  their  Defence.  • 

There  are  different  Sorts  of  Batteries,  viz.  funk,  or 
buried  Batteries ,  crofs  Batteries ,  Battery  d' Enfilade, 
Battery  en  Echarpe ,  Battery  de  revers ,  Battery  Joint, 
or  par  Camarade ,  and  Battery  en  rouage. 

Sunk,  or  huried  Battery,  is  that,  whofc 
Platform  is  funk  or  let  down  in  the  Ground,  with 
Trenches  cut  in  the  Earth  againft  the  Muzzles  of  the 
Guns,  to  ferve.  for  Embrazure.  This  Sort,  which  the 
French  call  Batteric  enterree ,  and  runante,  is  generally 

ufed  upon  the  firft  making  Approaches,  to  beat  down 
the  Parapet  of  the  Place. 

Cross  Batteries,  are  two  Batteries,  at  a  confi- 
dcrablc  Diftancc  from  each  other,  which  play  a-thwart 
one  another  at  the  fame  Time,  and  upon  the  lame 

Point,  forming  right  Angles;  where  what  one  Bullet 
fiiakes,  the  other  beats  down. 

Battery  d1 Enfilade,  is  one  which  fwceps  the  whole 
Length  ol  a  ftrait  .Line,  a  Street,  &c,  - 

Battery  en  Echarp,  is  that  which  plays  ob¬ 
liquely. 

Battery  de  revers,  ox  murdering  Battery,  is  one 
tljnt  plays  on  the  Back  of  any  Place ;  and  being 
placet!  on  an  Eminence,  fees  into  it. 

Battery  Joint,  or  par  Camarade,  or  Carmarctta, 

Js  w  ^n  fcveral  Guns  play  at  the  fame  Time  upon 
one  Place.  r 
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A  Gallery  is  a  cover’d  Walk,  or  Pafiage  made  a- 
crofs  the  Ditch  of  a  Town  befieged,  with  Tim¬ 
ber  faften’d  on  the  Ground,  and  plank’d  over. 
The  Sides  of  the  Gallery  are  to  be  Mulket-Proof, 
and  confift  of  a  double  Row  of  Planks,  lin’d  with 
Plates  of  Iron  ;  and  the  Top  is  fome  times  covered 
with  Earth,  or  Turf,  to  hinder  the  Effect  of  the 
Stones,  artificial  Fires,  €sfr.  of  the  Enemies 
Galleries  are  chiefly  ufed  to  fecure  and  facilitate  the 
Miner’s  Approach  to  the  Face  of  the  Baftion,  over 
the  Moat,  which  is  already  fuppofed  to  be  filled  up 
with  Faggots  and  Bavins,  and  the  Artillery  of  the 
°PP elite  Flank  difinounted  :  Sometimes  it  is  called 
a  Travcrfc.  The  Gallery  of  a  Mine,  denotes  the 
Branch,  or  that  narrow  Pafiage  under  Ground 
leading  to  a  Mine,  carrying  on  under  any  Work 
defign’d  to  be  blown  up.  The  Befiegers,  and  Be¬ 
fieged,  do  each  of  them  carry  Galleries,  or  Branches 
under  Ground,  in  Search  of  each  other’s  Mines 
which  fometimes  meet  and  deftroy  each  other.  * 
Epauhncnt,  is  a  Side-work  Jiaftily  thrown  up  to 
cover  the  Cannon  or  the  Men.  It  is  made  either  of 
Earth  thrown  up,  of  Bags  filled  with  Sand  or  Earth 
or  of  Gabions,  Fafcines,  fcfr.  with  Earth,  of  which 
latter  Sort,  the  Epaulments  of  the  Places  of  Arms 
for  the  Cavalry,  behind  the  Trenches,  ufually  arc.  ’ 
Mantelets,  are  a  Kind  of  moveable  Parapets  made 
of  Planks,  about  three  Inches  thick,  nailed  one 
over  another,  to  the  Height  of  almoft  fix  Foot 
generally  cafed  with  Tin,  and  fet  upon  little  Wheels* 
lo  that  in  a  Siege,,  they  may  be  driven  before  the 
J  ioncers,  and  ferve  as  Blinds  to  flicker  them  from 
the  Enemies  fmall  Shot.  There  are  other  Sorts  of 

Mantelets,  covered  on  the  Top,  whereof  the  Mi- 

or  Cattle6  UfC  t0  i,pF°ach  thc  WaI1  °r  *  Town 

Mine,  is  a  fubterrancous  Canal,  or.  Pafiage  dug 
under  the  Wall,  or  Rampart  of  a  Fortification,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  blown  up  by  Gunpowder.  The  Aliev 
or  Pafiage  ol  a  Mine,  is  ufually  about  four  Poor 
fquaie;  at  thc  End  of  this  is  thc  Chamber  of  thc 

12  D  Mint. 
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Mine ,  which  is  a  Cavity  about  five  Feet  in  width 
and  in  length,  and  about  fix  in  height  ;  and  here 
the  Gun-powder  is  beftowed.  The  Saucijfe  of  the 
Mine  is  the  Train  ;  for  which  there  is  always  a 
little  Aperture  left.  There  are  various  Kinds  of 
Mines ,  which  acquire  various  Names  *  as  royal 
Mines ,  Terpentine  Mines ,  forked  Mines ,  according 
as  their  Paflage  is  ftrait,  oblique,  winding,  &c. 
They  are  either  dug  within  the  Body  of  the  Earth, 
as  thofe  made  by  the  Befieged  to  blow  up  the 
Works  of  the  Befiegers,  before  they  make  a  Lodg¬ 
ment  on  the  Covert-way  ;  or  in  Eminences  and 
riling  Grounds,  as  to  make  a  Breach  in  the  Ram¬ 
parts,  or  to  blow  up  Walls,  &c.  To  prevent  the 
EfFedt  of  Mines ,  the  Befieged  link  a  Well  or  Pit, 
and  a  Gallery,  till  it  meets  the  Enemy’s  Mine ,  and 
this  is  called  Counter-Mine. 

Sap>  denotes  a  Work  carried  on  under  Ground, 
to  gain  the  Defcent  of  a  Ditch,  Counterfcarp,  or 
the  like.  '  It  is  perform’d  by  digging  a  deep 
Trench,  defending  by  Steps  from  Top  to  Bottom, 
under  a  Corridor  ;  carrying  it  as  far  as  the  Bottom 
of  the  Ditch  when  that  is  dry,  or  the  Surface  of 
the  Water  when  wet.  When  the  Covert-way  is 
well  defended  by  Mulketeers,  the  Befiegers  make 
their  Way  down  into  it  by  lapping.  When  they 
are  got  near  the  Foot  of  the  Glacis,  the  T rench  is 
carried  on  directly  forwards  *  the  Workmen  cover¬ 
ing  themfelves  with  Blinds,  Wool-packs,  Sand¬ 
bags,  and  Mantelets  upon  Wheels.  They  alfo 
make  Epaulments  or  Traverfes,  on  each  Side,  to 
lodge  a  good  Body  of  Men.  The  Sap  is  ufually 
made  five  or  fix  Fathom  from  the  faliant  Angle  of 
the  Glacis,  where  the  Men  are  only  cover’d  fide- 
ways  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  lay  Planks  over-head 
with  Hurdles,  and  Earth  above  them.  When  they 
have  forced  the  Enemy  to  quit  the  Covert-way,  the 
Pioneers  immediately  with  Sand-bags,  Wool-packs, 
or  other  Fences,  make  a  Lodgment,  and  cover 
themfelves  as  well  as  they  can,  from  the  Fire  of 
the  oppofite  Baftion. 

Thus  informed  of  almoft  all  that  is  necefTary  to 
carry  on  the  Siege,  we’ll  open  the  Trench,  from 
800  to  1000  Paffes  of  the  Counterfcarp;  tho’  this 
is  not  a  general  Rule  ;  (for  fometimes  it  is  better  to 
open  it  as  near  the  Place  as  poflible)  there  mud  be 
prepared,  from  the  very  Beginning,  at  the  Tail  of 
the  Trench,  a  Place  ofFafcines,  Sacks  of  Earth,  and 
the  like,  for  a  fecure  Retreat  againft  the  Cannon  of 
the  Place,  for  thofe  who  cover  the  Works,  who  are 
mod  Cavalry,  for  the  Infantry  is  commanded  to  the 
Approaches  ;  hence  a  Trench  is  dug,  four  Feet  deep, 
and  which  has,  at  the  Beginning,  but  four  or  fix  Feet 
in  width  •,  the  Earth  being  thrown  up  on  the  Side 
of  the  Place.  That  Trench  is  feldom  made  longer 
than  40  Yards,  and  always  made  in  the  Night ; 
taking  all  the  Precautions  imaginable  to  hinder  it  from 
being  enfiladed,  cither  from  the  Place,  or  from  the 
Counter- Approaches,  the  Bell cgctl  could  build. 

The  next  Day  fhall  be  fpent  in  enlarging  the 
Trench,  made  at  Night,  to  fix  or  eight  Feet,  if  pof- 
fiblc,  and  to  raife  the  Covert  of  the  Place  of  Arms 
for  the  Horfe.  The  Guard  of  the  Trenches  is  firfl 
to  be  weak  in  Foot,  and  ltrong  in  Horfe,  cfpecially 
in  the  Day-time,  and  in  a  plain  Country.  The  firft 
Day  there  fiiould  not  be  above  fifty  or  fixty  Foot, 
with  a  Captain  and  a  Lieutenant,  left  at  the  Head  of 
the  Workmen  ;  but  the  Guard  ought  to  be  made  fo 
flrong  of  Horfe,  that  there  fhotild  be  nothing  to 
fear :  The  Advantage  is,  that  the  Horfe  may  keep 
at  a  great  Difhince  from  the  Place,  and  yet  come  up 
Time  enough  to  relieve  the  Trenches,  if  the  Enemy 
fully ;  whereas  the  Foot,  who  cannot  march  fo  fad, 
would  be  obliged  to  Hand  within  Falconet  Shot  of 
the  Place  :  But  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  Plain  fo  open, 
that  there  is  no  Place  to  put  tlu?  Foot  under  Covert, 
at  lead  if  they  lie  fiat ;  but  yet  the  Foot  fiiould  be 
(pared  as  much  as  poflible  the  firil  Days,  and  a  final! 
Number  be  put  upon  Guard,  being  always  much 
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A  fmall  Redoubt  mull  be  made  bw.  , 
a  fmall  Mufkec-Shot  from  the  Garrifon 
drawn  from  the  Place  of  Arms  of  the  H  a,Tft»th 
Redoubt,  and  in  the  midft  of  it  a  Plars  t0  the 
the  Foot,  which  will  ferve  only  for  the  filn  for 
the  Siege,  as  is  ufual  in  all  diftant  Worh  i  %  of 
Guards  of  the  Trenches  are  contimi ^  the 
nearer;  befides,  it  is  ufeful  feme  Days  f 7? d  °n 
diers,  and  ferves  afterwards  to  lodse  rhi  0°,  lhe s»l- 
of  whom  muft  be  always  in  the  Trench^  l  fome 
Soldiers  may  not  leave  their  Work  to  JV  d  tlie 
fions  to  their  Quarters.  The  fecond  Dal  ,°d  iovi' 
Foot  may  be  left  in  the  Works  of  the  fi V>°rdy  of 
and  a  fmall  Body  of  Horfe  in  the  pL.  , 

till  it  is  fimfhed,  which  is  generally  the  thiM  n  s> 
The  Trenches  are  not  to  be  much 
third  Night,  if  the  Garrifon  be  ftroiw  the 

doubt  mull  be  made  tenable,  the  Place  In  lhe  Rc' 
the  Horfe  and  Foot  raifed,  and  a  Line  of  ,A,rnVQt 
or  fifty  Paces  advanced.  The  Intrench-jL 

go  into  the  Place  of  Arms,  but  there  mJ  h“ft„not 
quettes  fupported  with  Stakes,  Fafcine? 
bags,  for  the  Mulketeers  to  fire  over  tL  p  Sand' 
they  muft  be  quite  open  behind,  that  the  R ZT* ; 
may  go  out  into  the  Plain,  and  the  Hoifr 
the  Enemy,  if  they  iliould  come  into  them  n  ‘ 
muft  be  Places  enough  in  Number  and  Lampn.r 
contain  all  the  Guard  of  Foot,  which  mufUe f° 
at  every  Attack,  or  in  the  Redoubts,  but  • 
the  Trenches,  unlefs  when  near  the  Place-  at  ■  7 

Time  the  Mulketeers  fiiould  be  lodged  there  Is  ' 
upon  the  Enemy,  10  nrc 

Note,  That  Redoubt ,  or  Redoute,  is  a  fmall  fquar. 
Fort,  without  any  Defence  but  in  Front  •  ufed  n 
Trenches,  .Lines  of  Circumvallation,  Cbntraval/o- 

twn,  and  Approach  ;  as  alfo  for  the  lodeine  of 
Corps  de  Garde,  and  to  defend  PaCTa^s. b  in 
marfliy  Grounds,  Redoubts  arc  often  made  of  Stone¬ 
work,  for  the  Security  of  the  Neighbourhood  • 
their  F ace  confifts  from  ten  to  fifteen  Fathom  • 
the  Ditch  round  them,  from  eight  to  nine  Feet 

broad  and  deep  ;  and  their  Parapets  have  the  fame 
Thicknefs. 

If  the  T rench  can  be  advanced  the  third  Night, 
to  the  Ground  where  the  General  (hall  think  fit  to 
place  the  firft  Battery,  it  muft  be  begun  the  faid 
Night.  Batteries  cannot  have  much  Efteft,  if  they 
are  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  Feet  from  the  Place 
in  a  plain  Ground,  and  this  is  generally  the  Work 
of  the  fourth  Night.  The  Battery  is  to  be  inclofcd 
between  a  Redoubt  and  the  Trenches ;  and  the  In¬ 
tent  of  this  Battery  is  to  beat  down  the  Parapets  of 
the  Enemy,  and  to  difmount  their  Cannon  that  com¬ 
mands  the  Trenches.  All  the  Cannon  for  Batteries 
are  generally  planted  there,  both  to  incommode  the 
Enemy,  and  to  mafter  their  Cannon  •,  and  tho*  the 
Place  be  but  poorly  provided  witli  Artillery,  yet  it 
will  prevent  this  Battery  doing  any  Service,  unlefs  it 
has  many  Cannon :  The  Batteries  neareft  the  Place 
are  lead  expofed,  bccaufc  feen  from  feweft  Places ; 
and  the  Cannon  of  the  Garrifon  being  generally 
planted  high,  either  on  Cavaliers,  or  on  high  Ram¬ 
parts,  they  cannot  do  Execution  near  the  Place. 

The  fifth  Night  a  Redoubt  muft  be  made  on  the 
Wings  of  the  Battery,  and  a  Line  carried  forwards 
as  far  as  may  be ;  and  if  the  Parapets  of  tire  Re¬ 
doubts,  and  Places  of  Arms  are  to  be  raifed,  fome* 
Workmen  muft  be  fent  thither. 

Three  Nights,  and  two  Days,  arc  generally  fpent 
in  putting  Batteries  into  good  Condition  *,  and  the 
third  Night  the  Guns  arc  planted  ;  but  ii  Care  he 
taken,  then  Batteries  of  two  or  three  Cannons  lvuvy  be 
fini Hied  in  two  Nights  and  one  Day. 

The  Trenches  are  to  be  carried  on,  and  a  Place  or 
Arms  made  the  fixth  Night.  > 

A  Redoubt  fhall  be  made  the  feventh  Night,  and 
all  behind  is  put  into  a  good  Pollute.  ^ 


FO rt if 

The  Trenches  fliall  be  carried  on  the  eighth  Night, 
md  a  great  Place  of  Arms  made  within  a  hundred 

paces  of  the  GJacis. 

yr  • .  That  the  more  the  Approaches  are  advanced, 
i  the  deeper  they  muft  be.  At  the  Beginning  they 
are  made  greater  by  Degrees ;  fo  that  having  at 
krft  but  four  Feet  in  Width,  they  are  made,  after¬ 
wards,  from  eight  to  nine  Feet  broad,  that  the  Can¬ 
non  may  be  tranfportcd  that  Way  to  the  Batteries. 
That  the  Places  of  Arms  muft  be,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  over-againft  one  another,  that  they  may  flank 
one  another,  tho’  Traverfcs  muft  be  put  to  thofe 
Places  of  Arms,  to  Ihelter  thofe  pofted  in  them 
a^ainft  the  Bombs.  That  the  Approaches  muft 
interfedt  one  another  ;  and  every  where,  if  practi¬ 
cable,  there  ought  to  be  deep  Places,  cover’d  with 
Trees,  and  Earth,  againft  the  Bombs ;  and  (hat  if 
a  Ditch  muft  be  conducted  diredtly  towards  the 
Place,  it  is  proper  it  fhould  be  made  towards  the 
End  of  the  Faces  of  the  Ravelin,  towards  the  An¬ 
gles  of  the  Epaule  of  the  Baftion,  and  obliquely 
towards  the  Points  of  the  Ravelin  ;  but  an  Engi¬ 
neer  muft  be  very  exadt  in  tracing  them. 

Note,  alfo.  That  thefe  Rules  are  to  be  follow’d  with 
regard  to  the  Batteries :  i.  Thofe  made  to  beat 
the  Place,  ought  not  to  be  above  500  Paces  di- 
ftant  from  it.  2.  The  Beginning  of  the  Breach 
can  be  made  at  300  Paces.  3.  To  end  the  Breach, 
Batteries  muft  be  eredted  on  the  Glacis,  carried  off 
from  the  Counterfcarp.  4.  Againft  Works  lined 
with  Stone,  the  Batteries  are  eredted  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  the  Shots  which  ftrike  perpendicularly  being, 
in  that  Cafe,  the  beft:  But  againft  Works  of  Earth, 
it  is  beft  to  difpofe  them  fo,  that  it  may  be  beaten 
with  the  heavy  Cannon,  perpendicularly,  and  on 
both  Sides,  alfo  crofs-ways.  5.  The  Parapets  muft 
be  very  high  and  thick,  well  interwove  with  Hofiers 
Twigs,  and  Faggots,  and  provided  with  good  Em- 
brafui'es  *  •  and,  in  Cafe  of  Neccffity,  there  muft  be 
ufed  Gabions  and  Wool-packs :  There  fhould  be 
always  a  Space  from  18  to  24  Feet  between  each 
Piece  of  Cannon,  according  to  their  Bignefs  ; 
whence  the  Place  of  a  Battery  of  1 2  Cannons,  of 
the  fecond  Rank,  muft  have  24  Yards  in  length. 
6.  The  Embrafures  muft  be  made  from  2  to  3 
Feet  broad  on  the  infide,  and  from  10  to  12  on 
the  out  fide.  7.  The  Floor  for  the  Cannons  is 
compofed  of  good  Boards,  and  muft  be  very  even, 
that  the  Gunner  may  be  more  furc  in  pointing  his 
Cannon.  8.  A  Ditch  muft  be  made  behind  the 
Batteries  for  the  Powder,  the  Infide  very  well  lin’d 
with  Boards,  cover’d  a-top  with  Cows  Skins,  and 
defended  with  Gabions,  cover’d  with  Earth  againft 
the  Bombs.  There  are  alfo  made  behind  the  Bat¬ 
teries  feveral  Crofs-ditches,  like  the  Approaches, 
where  the  Munition  is  diftributed  into  feveral 
Places. 

As  there  is  no  pofitivc  Rule  for  advancing  the 
Trendies,  what  has  been  laid  may  lervc  to  give  fomc 
Light  into  what  may  be  done,  as  near  as  can  be  *, 
and  the  Work  may  be  advanced  or  retarded,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Strength  or  Weakncfs  of  the  Place  bc- 
fieged ;  according  to  the  Defence  it  makes  by  Sallies, 
or  firing  from  the  Ramparts,  or,  the  Out-works; 
and  according  to  the  Eafinefs  or  Difficulty  in  digging  . 
the  Trenches,  or  according  to  the  Number  of  Men 
appointed  for  the  Works,  or  according  to  their 
Work,  as  they  are  well  directed  and  paid. 

There  muft  be  more  or  lofs  Redoubts  and  Places  of 
Arms,  as  the  Danger  of  Sallies  may  be  greater  or 
[mailer:  And  for  the  better  carrying  on  the  Work 
hi  advancing  the  Trenches,  till  it  be  brought  within 
two  hundred  Paces  of  the  Place,  a  Serjeant  fliall  be 
polled  at  Night  with  fifteen  Men,  at  the  Head  of  tlie 
Workmen,  fupported  by  a  Lieutenant  and  thirty 
Men  *,  on  the  Right  of  them  a  Battalion,  and  another 
on  the  Left,  lying  flat  on  the  Ground. 

When  the  Works  arc  advanced  near  the  Place,  if 
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there  be  no  Ridge  of  Ground,  or  a  Hollow  capable 
of  covering  Men,  a  Serjeant  and  fifteen  Men  only 
fliall  be  pofted  at  the  Head  of  the  Work,  and  Bat¬ 
talions,  in  the  neareft  Places  of  Arms,  and  behind  the 
Redoubts,  which  are  neareft  the  Place,  to  fuftain 
the  Workmen,  in  Cafe  of  a  Sally ;  and  great  Care 
muft  be  taken  that  they  do  not  fliew  themfelves  upon 
falfe  Alarms,  which  the  Enemy  will  make,  to  fire 
with  their  Cannon  and  fmall  Shot  upon  the  Battalions, 
when  expofed. 

If  the  Lines  drawn  from  the  laft  Place  of  Arms, 
cannot  come  within  four  or  five  Paces  of  the  Foot  of 
the  Glacis,  one,  or  rather  two  Saps  fhould  be  made 
toward  the  Angle,  till  you  are  within  the  faid  Di- 
ftance,  and  from  thence  you  muft  attempt  to  lodge 
yourfelf  on  the  Co  vert- way,  which  is  generally  the 
inoft  difficult  and  bloody  Adtion  of  a  Siege ;  and 
which  is  done  in  feveral  Manners.  For  fome  are  for 
marching  bare-faced  to  diflodge  the  Enemy,  when  the 
Trench  is  within  12  or  15  Feet  of  the  Glacis,  and 
make  a  Lodgment  on  the  Angle  at  the  fame  Time. 
Others,  to  fave  their  Men,  are  for  proceeding  to  the 
Glacis,  by  way  of  Sap,  and  then  making  a  Fourneaux , 
or  fmall  Mines,  lodge  themfelves  on  their  Ruins ; 
fome  are  for  making  the  Lodgments  by  Day,  and 
fome  by  Night :  The  beft  Way  to  make  them  is  by 
open  Force,  without  making  Saps,  or  Fourneaux, 
and  to  attempt  them  by  Night ;  and  tho’  more  Men 
are  loft  this  Way  than  the  other,  yet  much  Time  is 
faved,  and  the  Danger  is  over  in  a  few  Hours  ; 
whereas  if  you  proceed  the  other  Way,  more  Men 
are  loft  in  the  Sallies  which  the  Enemy  make,  by  fir¬ 
ing  from  the  Place  into  the  Trenches,  and  by  the 
continual  Fatigues  the  Soldiers  endure  in  Sieges,  than 
if  you  had  made  a  Lodgment  by  open  Force :  But 
the  Englifh ,  Germans ,  and  Dutch,  are  of  a  contraiy 
Opinion,  judging  it  more  fafe  to  make  their  Lodg¬ 
ments  by  Saps. 

For  the  better  making  them,  it  will  be  proper  that 
the  Line  drawn  from  the  large  Place  of  Arms  made 
laft,  oppofite  to  the  Angle  faliant  of  the  Covert-way^ 
do  run  ten  or  twelve  Fathom  beyond  the  faid  Angle, 
and  be  very  wide,  to  contain  a  Body  of  Foot,  that 
may  fuftain  the  Lodgment. 

In  the  Line  H  I,  fhali  be  all  neceffary  Provifions, 
of  Fafcines,  Clay,  Bafkets,  Earth-facks,  Barrels,  Man¬ 
telets,  Wheel-barrows,  Chandeliers,  Pick-axes,  Spades, 
and  Shovels,  and  a  fiifficient  Number  of  Workmen 
and  fighting  Men  fliall  be  added,  who  are  to  be  difi 
pofed  after  this  Manner :  For  Inftance,  fuppofe  the 
Guard  of  the  Trenches  to  confift  of  a  thoufand  Foot, 
and  with  them  five  hundred  Workmen,  they  fliall  leave 
the  Place  of  Arms  between  E  and  /,  the  Redoubt  E, 
the  Battery  D,  and  all  that  is  behind  to  be  guarded 
by  thofe  that  are  detached  from  all  the  Army,  to 
fuftain  the  Battalions  that  mount  the  Trenches  that 
Day,  which  is  always  to  be  pradtifed  upon  the  like 
Occafion.  A  hundred  Men  fliall  be  put  into  the  Re¬ 
doubt  G,  two  Hundred  into  the  Place  of  Arms  H, 
four  hundred  Mufketeers  into  the  Line  H  L,  to  fire 
continually  from  thence ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  in¬ 
to  the  Line  FI  I ;  a  ftrong  Detachment  fliall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  the  Lodgment :  And  thus  ordered, 
an  Engineer  in  Armour,  and  a  Serjeant  with  fifteen 
proved  Men,  fliall  firft  march  to  the  Anglc-faliant  of 
the  Covert-way,,  from  whence  they  fliall  make  a 
Di (charge  upon  the  Defendants  within,  and  drive 
them  off,  if  their  Number  be  fmall;  A  Lieutenant 
with  thirty  Men  fliall  fuftain  him  *,  and  a  Captain, 
with  a  Lieutenant  or  Enfign,  and  fifty  Men,  fliall 
fuftain  him  :  The  reft,  commanded  by  a  Field  Of¬ 
ficer,  fliall  be  in  two  Bodies,  one  ftrongcr  than  ano¬ 
ther,  as  the  Enemy  may  be  feared,  either  on  the 
Right,  or  on  the  Left. 

Each  of  thefe  Bodies  fliall  again  be  divided  into 
two,  commanded  by  Captains,  that  is,  one  third  di¬ 
vided  by  the  other  two  thirds ;  one  of  them  in  the 
Line  H  I,  and  the  other  in  the  Line  H  L,  and  jfluill 
draw  lip  towards  the  open  Country,  leaving  the  Ban¬ 
quette  to  the  Muflcctccrs,  who  arc  lodg’d  there,  to  fire. 

1.  If 
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FORTIFICATION. 


If  the  Serjeant  who  falls  on  at  the  Angle  of  the 
Covert-way,  perceives  that  the  Enemy  is  very  ftrong, 
then  the  two  Bodies  fhall  come  out  of  the  Trenches, 
and  attack  the  Covert-way,  on  the  Right  and  Left  of 
the  Angle-faliant,  as  near  as  they  can  to  the  Angle- 
rentrant;  and  as  foon  as  they  have  fired  fhall  run 
upon  the  Enemy  with  Sword  in  Hand,  that  fo  the 
Fire  of  the  Place  of  the  Covert-way,  and  of  the 
Half-Moons,  on  the  Right  and  Left,  may  do  the  lei's 
Harm . 

Things  of  this  Nature  muft  not  be  undertaken,  ex¬ 
cept  they  are  carried  on  fiirioufly  ♦,  for  if  the  Enemy 
do  line  their  Parapets  well,  their  Mufketeers  will 
wound  Abundance  of  Men  in  a  fhort  Time  :  And, 
during  this  Attack,  all  poilible  Diligence  muft  be  ufed 
in  working  at  the  Lodgment,  which  is  to  be  made 
after  the  following  Manner. 

When  the  Aflailants,  who  are  commanded  to  fall 
upon  the  Angle-faliant  of  the  Covert- way,  have  beat 
off  the  Enemy,  then  the  Lieutenant  fhall  poll  him  fell 
on  the  Glacis,  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  Paces  from  the 
Angle,  on  that  Side  where  there  ,is  moft  Danger  of 
Sallies.  He  is  to  cover  himfelf  with  two  or  three 
Mantelets  in  Front,  and  one  or  two  by  way  of  Em- 
paiement,  to  be  brought  thither  after  him  by  the 
Workmen  ;  the  Serjeant  fhall  do  the  fame  on  the 
other  Side  of  the  Angle,  and  the  Captain  fhall  enter 
the  Trench,  that  he  may  be  under  Covert,  being  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  fuftain  the  Lodgment,  if  the  Enemy 
lhould  offer  to  difpute  it  at  handy  Strokes.  As  foon 
as  the  Soldiers  are  cover’d,  who  fall  on  at  the  Angle, 
the  Engineer  fhall  make  the  Lodgment,  which  gene¬ 
rally  begins  by  a  Range  of  Wool-packs  and  Gabions, 
to  be  placed  along  the  Covert-way,  on  the  Top  of 
the  Glacis,  within  four  or  five  Feet  of  the  Edge  of 
the  Parapet,  and  the  Lodgment  to  be  four  or  live 
Fathom  long  on  each  Side  the  Angle,  which  he  caufes 
to  be  done  at  the  fame  Time  by  two  Conductors  of 
the  Works,  who  make  the  Workmen  fill  the  Gabions 
with  Earth  as  faft  as  poffible,  every  Man  bringing  a 
Bag  of  Earth,  which  he  throws  into  the  Gabions. 
Thirty-two  Men  fhall  follow  the  Lieutenant,  who 
commands  the  Forlorn,  carrying  eight  Mantelets,  three 
to  cover  the  Serjeant,  and  five  for  the  Lieutenant, 
over  which  fome  of  them  fhall  lire,  and  the  reft  keep 
themfclves  under  Covert  from  the  Shot  of  the  Place. 
When  the  Workmen  have  placed  the  Mantelets,  they 
fhall  fetch  Bags  of  Earth  to  put  into  the  Gabions, 
carried  by  thirty  Workmen,  follow’d  by  two  Hundred 
more,  each  carrying  a  Bag  of  Earth,  that  the  Gabions 
may  be  fooner  fill’d.  The  reft  of  the  Workmen  fhall 
take  Chandeliers  and  Fafcines,  to  make  Empalements 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Lodgment,  from  the 
Edge  of  the  Glacis  to  the  Foot  of  it;  and  when  they 
have  placed  the  Fafcines  they  have  brought,  the  firft 
turn  on  the  Chandeliers ;  they  muft  continually  go 
for  more  till  they  have  filled  them.  They  who  have 
carried  on  the  Mantelets  and  Gabions,  fhall  take 
Tools  and  work  behind  the  Gabions,  to  fink  and  en¬ 
large  the  Lodgment ;  and  they  that  brought  the  Sacks 
of  Earth,  fliould  go  lor  Fafcines,  and  lay  them  on  the 
Gabions,  and  alio  behind  them,  that  the  Lodgment 
may  be  foon  in  a  Pollute  of  Defence.  When  the 
Chandeliers  are  filled,*  they  who  brought  Fafcines  fhall 
take  Pick-axes  and  Shovels,  and  work  behind  to  cover 
them  with  Earth,  and  fink  and  enlarge  the  Lodgment, 
The  reft  of  the  Workmen  fhall  be:  employ’d  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  Way  or  two  from  the  Head  of  the  Trench  to 
the  Lodgment ;  and  they  muft  endeavour  to  make  a 
Banquette  before  the  Day  a  spears,  and  fet  the  Parapet 
of  the  Lodgment  with  Sant  -bags,  or  Bafkcts,  to  lodge 
Mufketeers  there. 

The  Lodgment  made  on  the  Angles  of  the  Covert- 
way,  before  the  Point  of  the  Bullion,  are  generally 
battered  with  Cannon  from  the  oppolite  Flanks*  and 
therefore,  if  the  Place  has  Store  of  Artillery,  there 
fhall  be  as  much  Place  left  between  the  Edge  of  the 
Covert-way,  and  the  Gabions,  as  will  make  the  Pa¬ 
rapet  Can  non -proof. 

If  there  be  a  Half-moon  fronting  the  Place  you  at- 


tack,  with  a  Covert-way  before  it,  Vou  .  , 

Lodgment  there,  before  you  do  ir  rm  ,  make 
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faliant,  before  the  Bafl  ion  ;  or  rather  ”T  ■***,S|e 

Time,  if  you  have  Men,  and  NecefTaries  J.  ,fanie 
undertake  botli  Lodgments.  nough,  to 

If  you  carry  on  two  or  three  Attack*  ^ 

Place,  make  a  Lodgment  from  every  one 

Time,  to  divide  the  Enemy’s  Forces. 

They  who  are  for  making  this  Sort  of  T 
in  open  Day,  will  have  the  Trenches  carried  I"1'?1 
Foot  of  the  Glads,  and  then  all  the  Tren  i  t0 
can  muft  fire  upon  the  Town,  being  linM 
keteers,  and  Ufe  be  made  of  all  the  Canno  M,“f' 
Men  in  Armour,  that  is  Mufket-proof,  and  gZ 

diers,  muft  be  fent  to  drive  away  the  En^mv  Z  c 
the  Angle-faliant,  and  at  the  fame  Time  a  Tod 
made  with  Gabions  and  Sand-bags,  to  extend 
two  Fathoms  on  each  Side  of  the  Anale  tw  ?Ui: 

Thing  being  done  in  open  Day  it  is  almoft  nnptf 
fible  to  prevent  rho fe  that  work  at  the  L,dgmP  't 
from  being  kill  d  or  wounded,  either  by  thofe  jn  ti 
Covert-way,  or  that  man  the  Parapet  of  the  H  If 
moon,  or  of  the  Place  ;  and  though  the  I  ndcr  *  ~ 
fliould  take  Effedt  at  the  firft,  by  fiirprifing  the  En^ 
my,  yet  if  they  have  any  Coinage,  they  will  Come 
and  dcmolifii  it,  which  may  be  done  with  a  fmallLof 
being  expos’d  to  thofe  few  Men  only,  who  are  con¬ 
tain’d  in  an  imperfect  Lodgment,  and  encumber’d 

with  Workmen. 

The  greatefl  Advantage  of  attempting  to  make 
Lodgments  in  the  Night  is,  that  when  the  Enemy 
has  ftrong  Bodies  in  the  Covert-way,  Battalions  are 
fent  on  the  Right  and  Left  to  mix  with  them,  which 
cannot  be  undertaken  in  the  Day-time,  by  reafon  of 
the  Fire  of  the  Place  ;  befides  the  Lodgments  may  be 
made  larger  by  Night,  and  therefore  the  more  te¬ 
nable. 

In  order  to  make  the  Lodgments,  by  gaining 
Ground  without  open  Force,  the  Trenches  muft  be 
carried  on  to  the  neareft  Place  that  may  be,  without 
expofing  them  to  enfilade ;  then  three  or  four  Saps 
muft  be  carried  on  by  Steps,  defending  diredly  to¬ 
wards  the  Angle-faliant  of  the  Covert-way:  They 
are  made  by  driving  a  Mantelet,  fet  on  two  Wheels 
before  them,  or  elfe  rouling  along  a  Saucijfe,  and 
placing  Fafcines  or  Gabions  on  the  Right,  or  Left,  as 
they  draw  near  the  Place,  and  Blinds  at  certain  Di- 
ftances,  to  prevent  the  Enemy  from  looking  into  the 
Trenches  :  This  Work  muft  be  continued  Day  and 
Night,  and  the  Men  being  relieved  from  Time  to 
Time,  that  being  always  freih  they  may  do  the  more 
Work.  When  the  Sap  has  been  carried  on  eight  or 
ten  Fathom,  Lines  muft  be  drawn  on  the  right  and 
left,  Parallel  to  the  Place,  and  four  or  five  Fathom 
long,  which  are  made  fmaJJ  Places  of  Amis  to  con¬ 
tain  fome  Soldiers,  both  to  fuftain  the  Head  of  the 
Work,  and  make  the  neceflary  Provi lions  for  ad¬ 
vancing  it.  When  you  come  within  a  Stone’s  Throw 
of  the  Covert-way,  the  Sap  muft  be  cover’d  with  Clay, 
and  fome  Earth  thrown  at  the  Top  of  them,  to  de¬ 
fend  them  againft  Stones,  and  Hand-granadocs :  And 
when  you  come  to  the  Foot  of  the  Glacis,  you  muft 
begin  the  Fourncaux ,  which  are  ilill  to  be  carried  on 
defending,  to  avoid  the  Counter-Mines;  and  that 
having  more  Earth  upon  them,  they  may  rake  the 
more  Effect ;  and  they  mull  be  carried  far  enough  to 

blow  tip  the  Parapet  of  die  Angle. 

When  the  Fourncaux  arc  carrying  on  from  middle 
Lines,  the  other  Saps  mu  ft  he  carried  on  as  fai  as 
may  be  on  the  Glacis  ;  and  Mines  muft  alfo  ue  car¬ 
ried  on  to  difappoint  the  Enemy,  if  you  apprehem. 

that  he  will  make  other  Fourncaux.  . 

As  foon  as  the  Fourncaux  are  ready,  they  mult  e 

fprung  by  Night  or  Day,  and  armed  Workmen  va 
be  fent  at  the  fame  Time,  fuftained  by  good  Sol¬ 
diers,  to  place  fome  Gabions  on  the  Fart  domo- 
li fil’d  by  the  Fourncaux ,  and  to  fill  them  with  Faun, 
which  may  be  eafily  done,  bocaufe  the  blowing  up 

will  loo  fun  it  all.  .  ,,  1 

To  favour  this  Sort  of  Lodgment,  it  would  not* 
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tfc  CO  make  another  halfWay  up  the  Glacis*  raffing 
^Parapet  as  high  as  that  of  the  Covert- way,  fo  that 
the  latter  being  overthrown  by  the  Fourneam ,  the  o- 
ther  might  fee  into  the  Covert-way  ;  and  having  thus 
made  one  on  each  Side  of  the  Angle,  you  would  be 
Matter  of  the  Co  vert- way  without  Lois  of  Men. 

The  Inconveniency  of  making  Lodgments  on  the 
Counterfcarp  after  this  Manner  is,  that  Saps  being 
made  by  few  Men,  the  Enemy  may  fend  as  many  to 
oppole  you,  either  above  or  under  Ground,  which  is 
fafett  for  them,  and  fo  difappoint  your  Four neaux,  or 

blow  up  the  Head  of  your  Saps. 

As  loon  as  the  Lodgment  is  finifhed,  there  muft  be 
Saps  carried  on,  both  to  go  down  into  the  Covert- 
way,  and  to  continue  the  Lodgments  on  the  Top  of 
the  Glacis.  The  Defcent  into  the  Covert-way  mutt: 
be  very  deep,  that  it  may  not  be  feen  by  the  oppofite 
Flank,  and  not  be  open’d  till  Night-fall,  at  which 
Time  a  Traverfe  is  to  be  made  on  each  Side,  and  the 
Head  of  the  Lodgment  on  the  Edge  of  the  Ditch. 
While  one  Part  of  the  Workmen  is  employ’d  about 
the  Lodgment,  the  reft  are  to  carry  on  the  Trenches 
along  the  Edge  of  the  Glacis,  which  muft  be  done  by 
Sap,  if  the  Enemy  make  a  good  Defence  *  but  if  they 
make  a  bad  one,  this  Lodgment  muft  be  done  like 
that  of  the  Angle,  that  is,  with  Gabions  filled  with 
Earth  *  and  the  Empalcments  with  Chandeliers  full  of 
Faggots. 

Note,  That  a  Chandelier  is  a  wooden  Frame,  whereon 
are  laid  Fafcines  or  Faggots,  to  cover  the  Work¬ 
men  inftead  of  a  Parapet.  Chandeliers  are  fome- 
times  alfo  made  to  prevent  the  Enemy  from  feeing 
what  paffes  within.  The  Difference  between  Chan¬ 
deliers  and  Blinds  confifts  in  this,  that  the  former 
ferve  to  cover  the  Pioneers  before,  and  the  latter 
alfo  cover  them  over  Head. 

If  you  would  attack  the  left  Face  of  the  Baftion, 
the  Lodgment  R  /hall  be  made  a  Battery  to  difmount 
the  Guns  on  the  oppofite  Flank,  and  ruin  it  as  much 
as  may  be.  While  the  Battery  R  is  firing,  the  Lodg¬ 
ment  V  is  to  be  made  to  cover  it,  from  whence  the 
Traverfe  X,  /hall  be  drawn  and  made  Cannon-Proof. 
The  Battery  /hall  be  enclofed  behind,  by  the  Line  Y, 
and  if  the  Enemy  be  ftrong  and  daring,  the  Redoubt 
Z  fhall  be  made  to  fecure  the  Batteries  againft  Sallies, 
and  all  the  Head  of  the  Trenches.  When  the  Battery 
R  is  fini/hed,  and  fecurcd  by  Works,  the  Line  S  /hall 
be  puflied  on  towards  the  Gorge  of  the  Half  Moon, 
and  Defcents  and  Traverfes  /hall  be  made  into  the  Co¬ 
vert- way  at  3  and  4,  as  alfo  the  Line  2.  If  you  are 
incommoded  by  the  Enemies  Traverfes  in  the  Covert¬ 
way,  they  muft  be  attacked  in  the  Rear  by  Night,  and 
when  they  are  diflodged,  you  may  lodge  yourfelf  there, 
if  the  Head  of  the  Work  be  not  far  off,  or  elfe  you 
muft  raze  them. 

The  Lodgments  on  the  Covert-way  of  the  Half- 
Moon,  which  are  of  the  fame  Nature  As  tho/e  that 
arc  made  on  the  Angle  that  covers  the  Point  of  the 
Baftion,  arc  to  be  perfected,  firft  if  you  can  only  make 
one  at  once,  or  both  together,  provided  that  you 
have  Men  enough  to  carry  on  both.  There  muft  be 
Trenches  along  the  Edge  of  the  Glacis,  and  in  the  Co¬ 
vert-way,  to  meet  at  the  Gorge  with  thofe  made  be¬ 
fore  the  Face  of  the  Baftion. 

If  the  Half -Moon  can  be  batter’d  with  Cannon, 
the  Parapet  beaten  down,  the  Dcfccnt  into  the  Ditch 
enfy,  and  little  or  no  Water  in  it,  then  you  may 
march  boldly,  and  lodge  yourfelf  on  it,  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  Things  neccffmy  to  make  a  good 
Lodgment,  and  a  Way  to  go  to  ar.d  come  from  it, 
under  Covert.  If  the  Ditch  of  the  Place  is  full  of 
Water,  and  the  Enemy  can  have  no  Communication 
vuth  it  but  by  Boats,  there  will  be  no  very  great 
ganger  in  attempting  this  Sort  of  Lodgment ;  but  if 
tuc  Ditch  be  dry,  or  if  the  Enemy  have  one  Side  of 
vie  Covert- way  free  to  fuccour  the  I-lalf-Moon,  and 
vie  Garriftm  is  ilrong,  it  muft  be  attempted  with 

ttore  Precaution. 

When  the  Lodgments  arc  made  on  the  Top  of  the 


Glacis,  and  the  Bottom  of  the  Covert- way,  if  the 
Ditch  bedry,  you  muft  make  two  or  three  Defcent 
into  it,  which  may  be  cover’d  with  Madriers  that  ard 
Proof ;  then  make  a  Gallery  or  Sap  at  the  Bottom, 
throwing  Earth  on  them,  and  having  lprung  a  Mine,^ 
give  the  Affaulc  towards  Night,  to  lodge  yourfelf 

there,  as  /hall  be  thought  convenient. 

•  ,  .  *  * .  -  ' 

Note,  That  a  Madricr  is  a  thick  Plank,  fo  me  times 
armed  with  Iron  Plates,  having  a  Cavity  fufficient 
to  receive  the  Mouth  of  a  Petard  when  charged  3 
with  which  it  is  applied  againft  a  Gate,  or  other 
Body  defigned  to  be  broke  down.  Madrier  de¬ 
notes  alfo  a  long  and  broad  Plank  ufed  for  fup- 
porting  the  Earth  in  Mining,  carrying  on  Saps, 
making  Caponiers,  Galleries,  and  the  like.  But 
Madriers ,  in  this  Place,  are  Planks  lined  with  Tin, 
and  covered  with  Earth,  ferving  as  Defences  againft; 
artificial  Fires,  in  Lodgments,  where  there  is 

Need  of  being  cover’d  over  Head. 

% 

The  better  to  underftand  what  Sort  of  LodgrtientS 
are  to  be  made,  you  muft  firft  confider  whether  the: 
Half  Moon  is  retrenched  or  not \  after  what  Manner, 
whether  the  Ditch  of  the  Place  be  dry  or  full  of  Water; 
whether  the  Enemy  can  fuccour  the  Half  Moon,  of 
have  no  Way  left  to  come  at  it.  If  the  Half  Moon  is 
retrenched,  you  muft  know  what  Sort  of  Retrench¬ 
ment  it  is.  Though  the  fureft  Way  is  to  make  two 
Mines  at  all  Half  Moons,  that  /hall  be  thought  retrench-^ 
ed  ;  the  one  as  near  the  Gorge  as  pofiible  to  bloW  Up 
the  Traverfes  or  Retrenchments,  and  the 'other  to¬ 
wards  the  Angle,  to  hinder  the  Enemy  from  makirig 
the  Retrenchment  a  Reverfe ;  and  alfo  betaufe  the 
Lodgment  made  on  the  Angle,  cannot  be  feen  from 
the  Place,  as  thofe  can  which  you  make  on  the  Face* 
moft  of  which  are  expofed  to  View.  When  you  have 
mounted  on  the  Ruins  of  the  Mine,  if  you  can  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  Retrenchments  are  not  well  firlifhed  or 
tenable,  you  muft  endeavour  to  carry  them  at  the 
fame  Time  ;  and  if  the  Ditch  of  the  Place  be  full  of 
Water,  and  the  Enemy  have  no  Communication  left  to 
come  at  it,  then  you  may  make  a  Lodgment  as  large* 
or  as  /mail  as  you  pleafe,  or  in  what  Part  you  pleafe, 
provided  you  carry  on  a  Trench  to  go  to  it  under 
Covert. 

If  you  attack  the  right  Flank,  and  the  Enemy  is 
Matter  of  the  Covert-way  which  leads  to  the  Left* 
then  your  Lodgment  muft  be  made  on  the  Top  of  the 
Parapet,  at  the  End  of  the  Face  next  the  Gorge*  to 
fweep  the  Covert-way  through  which  the  Enemy  might! 
return  3  and  if  you  can,  you  muft,  at  the  fame  Time* 
make  a  Lodgment  at  the  Foot  of  the  Rampart  on  the 
Edge  of  the  Water.  If  there  be  a  Bridge  of  Commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Place  and  the  Half  Moon,  a 
Lodgment  muft  be  made  at  the  Head  of  it.  If  you 
think  you  cannot  fufficiently  fecure  the  Lodgments* 
either  at  the  Head  of  the  Bridge,  or  at  the  Communi* 
cation  of  the  Covert-way  of  the  Half-Moon  ;  then  the 
firft  Night  let  a  Lodgment  be  made  only  on  the  Ef¬ 
fect  of  the  Mine,  and  if  the  Ditch  of  the  Half  Moon 
be  full  of  Water,  you  muft  endeavour  to  make  the 
Paffage  eafy. 

To  pafs  the  Ditches  of  Half  Moons,  when  they  arc 
full  of  Water,  after  you  have  made  the  Defcents  on 
the  Edge  of  the  Water,  Fafcines,  loaded  witli  Stones, 
muft  be  thrown  into  the  Ditch,  till  they  are  above 
Water,  and  then  Earth  or  Stones  caft  over  both  to  fettle 
them  5  and  to  prevent  their  being  burnt,  and  an 
Empalemcnt  made  witli  Earth  and  Fafcines  next  the 
Place.  The  Work  is  favoured  by  the  Cannon*  which 
muft  have  beaten  down  all  the  Parapet  of  the  Half 
Moon,  and  carried  off  the  Baikets  generally  fee  there 
to  cover  the  Mufquetccrs,  and  by  the  fmall  Shot  pott¬ 
ed  along  the  Covert-way,  both  above  and  below and 
if  the  Enemy  lodge  any  Cannon  on  the  Face  of  the 
Baftion,  to  prevent  you  from  pafiing  the  Ditch,  you 
muft  raife  Counter-Batteries  on  the  Angle  of  the  Co¬ 
vert-way  to  difmount  their  Guns.  If  the  Cannon  and 
fmall  Shot  cannot  hinder  the  Enemy  that  are  lodg’d 
in  the  Half-Moons,  from  firing  on  thofe  that  work  at 
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making  the  Paffage  of  the  Ditch,  then,  befides  the 
Empalement  made  againft  the  Place,  you  muft  fet  on 
the  other  Side  a  Row  of  Chandeliers  full  of  . Fafcines, 
or  a  Range  of  very  high  Gabions,  or  two,  one  upon 
another,  to  hold  up  Clay  covered  with  Earth,  if  the 
Half  Moon  is  high  ;  and  if  low,  then  Blinds  will  be 
fufficient,  that  the  Enemy  may  not  fire  on  the  Gallery, 
unlefs  at  the  Head,  where  it  is  impoffible  to  work 
without  Danger. 

Half  Moons  that  are  low,  occafion  more  Trouble 
in  paffing  the  Ditch,  than  thofe  that  are  high,  or  if 
they  have  aFauffe-braye,  for  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
pais  the  Ditch  without  being  cover’d  forwards,  which 
is  done  by  putting  on  Mantelets  before  the  Men, 
when  the  Ditches  are  dry,  or  laying  a  great  Heap  of 
Fafcines  at  the  Head  of  the  Gallery,  if  they  are  wet. 
And  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  caft  Fafcines  into  the  Wa¬ 
ter  over  the  faid  Heap,  two  Men,  each  of  them  with 
a  very  long  Fork  or  Prong,  are  to  take  up  a  Fafcine  at 
both  Ends,  well  loaded,  and  fo  throw  it  over  the 
Heap  into  the  Water.  If  the  Ditches  are  dry,  and  the 
Retrenchments  of  the  Half  Moon  be  carried  at  firft, 
you  muft  lodge  yourfelf  on  them,  if  you  can,  or  raze 
them,  left  the  Enemy  return  to  the  Half  Moon,  and 
make  ufe  of  them.  If  the  Ditch  of  the  Place  be  dry, 
and  you  can  eafily  mount  into  the  Half  Moon  by  the 
Gorge,  after  forcing  their  Retrenchments  you  muft 
make  a  Lodgment  on  it,  and  its  Communication  by 
the  firft  Eafe,  that  you  may  be  fuccour’d  by  it,  in 
Cafe  of  an  Attack  :  From  thence  you  muft  by  De¬ 
grees  pufli  on  Lodgments  to  the  Gorge  of  the  Half 
Moon,  which  you  muft  quite  inclofe  with  a  Parapet, 
to  prevent  the  Enemy  from  returning.  If  the  Gorge 
of  the  Half  Moon  be  lin’d  with  Stone  next  to  the 
Place,  and  the  Ground  very  high  and  fteep,  then  as 
loon  as  the  Retrenchment  is  forced,  you  may  make  a 
Lodgment  on  the  Edge  of  it,  becaufe  the  leaft  Work 
will  deter  them  from  coming  to  lodge  themfelves 
there  again.  If  they  have  any  Traverfes  in  the  Ditch 
of  the  Half  Moon,  or  of  the  Retrenchments,  then,  as 
you  pals  the  Ditch,  you  muft  empale  yourfelf  on  that 
Side  ;  and  to  fecure  the  Miners  and  the  Work  in  the 
Ditch  from  Sallies,  you  muft  make  an  oppofke  Tra- 
verfe  in  the  Ditch. 

As  foon  as  you  are  Mafter  of  the  Half  Moon,  you 
muft  contrive  to  pals  the  Ditch  of  the  Place,  in  order 
to  fix  the  Miner  to  the  Face  of  the  Baftion  ;  but  before 
you  attempt  to  pafs,  Lodgments  muft  be  made  all  a- 
long  the  Covert-way,  as  done  before  to  the  Half 
Moon,  both  on  the  Top  of  the  Glacis,  and  the  Edge 
of  the  Ditch. 

If  the  Ditch  is  dry,  and  its  Talus,  properly  called, 
the  Counterfcarp,  is  very  fteep,  or  faced  with  a  Wall, 
you  muft  begin  the  Defccnt  from  the  Foot  of  the 
Glacis  of  tlie  Covert-way,  or  farther  off  if  the  Ditch 
be  very  deep  *  if  it  were  but  eight  or  ten  Foot  deep, 
you  might  begin  the  Defccnt  within  the  Covert-way. 
If  the  Enemy  be  .ftrong  and  bold,  fcvcral  Defcents 
muft  be  made,  that  the  Lodgments  may  be  fuccour’d 
with  more  Eafe,  and  the  Men  in  the  Ditch.  Among 
the  fcvcral  Defcentsy  that  in  the  Midft  is  to  ferve  to 
fix  the  Miner  to  the  Baftion,  and  the  reft  to  make 
Lodgments  in  the  Ditch,  which  may  be  made  with 
Chandeliers  full  of  Fafcines,  if  it  is  fo  wide  that  the 
Enemy  cannot  throw  Fire -works  into  it  *,  but  if  they 
can,  then  they  muft  be  made  of  Gabions  fet  one  upon 
another,  and  covered  with  raw  Hides,  and  Parc  oi  the 


Lodgments  covered  with  Madrid’s,  or  Clays  loaded 
with  Earth.  Mlifkct-Shoc  cannot  well  reach  but  from 
the  Flank,  againft  which  you  muft  empale  yourfelf  ; 
and  the  Thickncfs  and  Height  of  the  Baftion  will  hin¬ 
der  the  Enemy  from  looking  into  the  Lodgment. 

If  the  Countericarp  has  Jb  great  a  Talus  or  Slope, 
that  there  is  no  Difficulty  in  going  up  and  down,  Cuts 
muft  be  made  from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom,  of  the 
the  Dench  of  a  Man,  covered  with  Mad  tiers  and  Clays 
covered  with  Earth . 

When  the  Ditch  of  the  Place  is  full  of  Water,  and 
the  Enemy  not  able  to  make  any  Sallies  on  the  Works 
carried  on,  one  Dcicent  will  be  fufficient,  in  order  to 


CAT  I  O  N.  • . 

•  # 

lay  over  the  Bridge  or  Gallery  that  Wav  •  ^  r 
Miner  to  the  Baftion  :  But  the  Gallery  or  W,a  l  tJle 
generally  deftroyed  by  the  EfieQ:  of  the  Min^ 
cond  Defcent  fhould  be  made  nearer  to 
and  laid  over  a  Bridge  even  with  the  Srnhrl  cgle> 
Water,  loaden  with  Earth  and  Stones,  that  ^  ^ 
bear  againft  the  Ruins  the  Mine:  may  caft  Ut!C  ma? 
and  this  muft  not  be  made  until  that  whirK  i  j  lts 
the  Mine  be  finifhed,  that  fo  the  Gallery  Qr  ,to 
menc  made  upon  it,  may  cover  thofe  that  wu 
the  fecond  Bridge  from  the Mufqueteers  oftheF!  f 

As  foon  as  the  Lodgments  are  made  at  the 
of  a  dry  Ditch,  the  Miners  are  fixed  to  the 
and  covered  from  above  with  Madriers  l 
reft  againft  the  Wall,  and  which  are  cafed  \vithT‘ 
that  the  Fire- works  may  not  take  hold  of  them  \  lnj 
the  Cannon  or  Small  Shot  of  the  Flank,  may  n\- 
commode  them.  The  Face  of  the  Baftion  t°0  T 
battered  more  towards  the  Flank,  at  the  Pk-e  a 
figned  to  fix  the  Miner,  that  the  Ruins  of  jt 
fall  into  the  Ditch,  may  ferve  the  Miner  inftead  of  1 
Empalement  againft  the  Flank.'  It  js  remfa  Z 
make  the  fame  Ruin  when  the  Ditch  is  full  of  Water 
and  Miners  may  fvvim  over  to  lodge  themfelves  on  It 
Sometimes  they  may  dig  pretty  far  into  the  Wall  be¬ 
fore  the  Enemy  can  difeover  it ;  and  having  carried  " 
Rope  with  them,  may  draw  over  their  Tools  on  a 
Ponton,  and  Madriers  to  cover  them  from  above  in 
cafe  the  Enemies  lliould  difeover  their  Work.  T|lac 
the  Miners  may  pierce  the  Wall  with  more  Eafe,  fome 
Cannon  lliould  be  planted  on  the  Counterfcarp,  if 
poffible,  to  the  End,  that  the  Wall  being  already 
fhaken,  they  may  find  lefs  Difficulty  in  borino-  it.  / 

If  the  Enemy  defend  the  Paffage  of  the  Ditch,  by 
playing  their  Cannon  on  the  P'lank,  notwithftandin«- 
yoiir  Batteries  on  the  Countericarp,  or  by  burning  the 
Blinds  and  Empalements  made  on  the  Bridge ;  or  by 
cutting  off  the  Miners  if  the  Ditch  be  dry  ;  in  this 
Cafe  a  Gallery  muft  be  made. 

The  Paffage  of  the  Ditch  being  fecured,  all  poffible 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  advance  the  Mines  •,  and  to 
oblige  the  Miners  to  work  more  vigoroufly,  you  muft 
encourage  them  with  Money.  It  is  alfo  expedient  to 
enhance  their  Price  according  to  the  Expedition  they 
make  in  finilhing  the  Mine  :  As  for  Example,  if  they 
are  to  have  fifteen  Pounds  for  making  a  good  one  in 
three  or  four  Days,  promife  them  double  if  they  per¬ 
form  it  in  two. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  Part  of  the  Face  of  the 
Baftion,  to  which  the  Miner  is  to  be  fixed  :  Some  will 
have  him  towards  the  Angle,  becaufc  the  Semicircle 
made  in  the  Baftion,  by  the  Effeft  of  the  Mine,  is 
not  feen  from  the  Baftions  of  the  Place :  Others  will 
have  the  Mine  made  nearer  the  Flank  than  the  flanked 
Angle,  to  blowup  the  Retrenchment,  if  there  be  any. 

If  the  oppofitc  Faces  B  and  A,  are  attacked,  the 
Miners  will  be  better  in  the  midft  of  the  Place,  or  ra¬ 
ther  nearer  the  Flank,  to  ruin  entirely  the  Face  of  the 
Baftion,  and  the  firft  Retrenchment,  and  to  draw  the 
nearer  to  the  Gorge  of  the  Baftion,  where  ft  generally 
a  fecond  Retrenchment.  But  if  only  one  Face  of  the 
Baftion  be  attacked  on  one  Front  of  the  Place,  the 
Mine  will  be  better  at  the  Angle,  to  prevent  the  Id- 
fed:  of  the  Mine’s  being  laid  in  the  View  of  the  oppo- 
fite  Baftion  :  Moll  Men  defiring  that  the  Kpedl  0 
the  Mine  may  be  great,  making  a  large  Breach  m  the 
Wall,  and  overthrowing  Abundance  of  Earth,  twt 
there  may  be  an  eafy  A  (cent  to  the  Bullion, 
many  Men  mount  a -bread  to  make  a  Lodgment 15 
as  the  Lodgments  defigned  on  the  Top  oi  the  a  w 
feldom  fucccctl,  and  when  they  do,  they  are  attc‘nt^ 
with  a  great  Loft  of  Men ;  it  is  better  to  m*Kc  * 
indifferent  Breach  only  to  overthrow  the  Wa  , 
prevent  Countermines;  and  then  begin  anothei 
on  the  Ruins,  to  be  carried  on  into  the  Body  ° 

Baftion,  to  take  the  intended  Filed*. 

Many  Inconvcniencies  attend  large  Brea' Cljb , 
you  fail  to  lodge  yourfelf  upon  them  :  One  is  ' 
Defcent  it  gives  to  the  Belieged  to  coine  elm  1 
the  Lodgments  you  are  making,  or  have  mm  c,  ^ 


f  the  Bottom,  or  half  way  up  the  Breach,  in  order  to 
the  Miner,  Another  is,  that  the  Enemy  having 
raifed  a  Parapet  on  the  Edge  of  the  Mine,  the  larger 
.  *s  ^  more  it  .  overlooks  all  the  Ruins  of  the  faid 

Mine*  Befides,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  to  the  End 

the  Mine  ma7  have  a  £feat  lt  muft  be  carried 

far  into  the  Earth,  which  often  gives  you  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  difappointing  the  Enemy’s  Countermines  :  I 
would  therefore  make  die  Mine  in  the  Wall,  and  af- 
ter  the  Efte<5l,  make  a  Lodgment  at  one  third  of  the 
j^eio-ht  after  this  Manner.  Ten  or  twelve  fturdy  Sol¬ 
dier?  with  Shovels,  fhall  go  as  privately  as  poffible, 
to  level  the  Place  where  the  Lodgment  is  to  be  made, 
fo  that  three  or  four  Gabions  may  ftand  on  it,  in  a 
Range ;  then  four  Ranks  of  Gabions,  at  about  feven 
0r  ei°ht  Feet  diftance  from  one  anpther,  fhall  be 
pufhed  on  covered  with  Wool-packs  ;  and  then  two 
or  three  Soldiers  fhall  throw  Earth  on  them,  to  fecure 
the  Lodgment  againfl  every  Thing  that  may  be 
thrown  from  above.'  Thus  four  Ranks  of  Gabions 
covered,  as  heretofore  defcribed,  will  make  three  lit¬ 
tle  Lodgments ;  the  middlemoft  fhall  ferve  for  the 
Miners,  who  fhall  prefer) tly  fall  to  work  to  make  a 
Mine  in  the  Earth  of  the  Baflion  ;  and  die  Lodg¬ 
ments  on  the  Right  and  Left,  fhall  each  of  diem  con¬ 
tain  four  or  live  Soldiers  well  armed,  with  Head- 
Pieces  and  Breaft-Plates,  Mufket-Proof,  and  with 
Javelins  and  Piftols. 

For  the  greater  Security,  two  Lines  may  be  made 
at  the  fame  Time,  one  at  the  Angle,  and  the  other 
towards  the  Orillon,  that  the  fecond  Line  may  ruin 
the  Retrenchments  made  within,  as  thofe  in  the'Ba-r 
ftion  ABC,  which  might  be  ruined  by  the  Effe£l  of 
the  Mine,  were  it  not  for  Fear  they  fliould  be  difap- 
pointed,  and  die  Enemy  be  in  a  Condition  to  ruin 
die  Lodgment  on  the  Top  of  the  Breach. 

If  the  Retrenchment  be  made  as  in  the  Baftion  C, 
and  its  Ditch  deep,  it  will  be  hard  to  be  Mailer  of  it, 
unlefs  you  lodge  yourfelves  on  the  Top  of  the  Baflion, 
after  the  firfl  or  fecond  Mine  have  taken  Efte<5t. 

0 

There  if  you  think  you  cannot  eafily  begin  a  Mine  at 
the  Breach  of  the  Rampart,  you  may  carry.it  under 
the  Ditch  of  the  Retrenchment,  fpring  it,  and  by 
that  Means  plant  Cannon  at  the  Top  of  the  Baflion, 
and  batter  the  Retrenchment ;  or  elfe  make  a  Lodg¬ 
ment  at  the  Edge  of  its  Ditch  ;  then  palling  it,  fix 
the  Miner  to  the  Retrenchment.  While  ’  the  firfl 
Mines  are  carrying  on,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin 
other  Mines  in  fucli  Places  where  die  Eftc6l  of  the 
firfl:  may  not  ruin  them,  fo  that  the  one  may  be  ufed 
if  the  other  be  difappointed  ;  or  clfe  by  that  Means  to 
carry  on  Mines  into  the  Body  of  the  Baftipn,  and  gli¬ 
der  the  Retrenchments,  if  it  ihould  prove  more  prac¬ 
ticable  that  Way,  than  by  the  Breach  the  firfl  Mines 
have  made.  •  *  *  ’ 

If  the  Miner  can  be  fixed  to  the  Courtin,  it  will  be 
of  great  Ufc,  that  being  u  Place  behind  which  there 
are  feldom  any  Retrenchments >  but  the  Befieged  mull 
make  a  very  weak  Defence  if  they  permit  the  Miner 
to  be  fixed  there. 

If  there  be  a  Gallery  in  the  Thickneft  of  the  Wall, 
either  of  the  Body  of  the  Place,  or  of  the  detached 
Works, ,  three  Fourncaux  fhall  be  made  at  the'  fame 
Time,  upon  one  and  the  fame  Face,  whiph  fhall  only 
blow  up  the  TJiickncfs  of  the  Wall  as  far  as  the  Gal¬ 
lery  j  and  being  laid  open  in  three  Places,  the  Middle 
may  ferve  to  fix  the  Miner  again  to  jnakc  a  large 
Mine,  and  the  Holes  on  the  Right  and  Left  will  pre* 
vent  the  Enemy  from  palling  the  Gallery,  to  obllrudl 
the  Work  of  die  Mine.  But  when  the  Out- works  aic 
taken,  and  a  Breach  made  in  the  Baft  ions,  the  Town 

generally  furrenders. 

j  *  * 

AW,  That  a  Breach  is  a  Hole,  Gap,  or  Aperture, 
made  in  any  Part  of  the  Works  of  a  Town,  either 
by  laying  Cannon  or  fpringing  Mines,  in  order  to 
florin  die  Place,  or  take  it  by  Aflhulc,  They  fay, 
make  good  the  Breach ,  fortify  the  Breach ,  make  a 
Lodgment  on  the  Breach ,  &c.  To  clear  the 
Breach,  is  to  remove  the  Ruins,  that  it  may  be 


the  better  defended.  A  pradicable  Bretich  Is  that 
where  the  Men  may  mount  and  'make  a  Lodgment. 
A  Breach  ought  to  be  15  or  20  Fathom  Wide. The 
•  Aftailants  make  their  Way'  to  it,  by  covering  them- 
felves  with  Gabions,  Earth-Bags,  &c. /  .. 


♦  « 


Note  a Ifo,  That  the  Befiegers  encompafs  their  Camp, 

•  to  defend  it  againft  any  Army  that  may  attempt  to 
relieve  the  Place  with  Lines  of  Circumvallation , 
Count ervallat ion ,  and  Communication .  A  Line  of 
Circumvallation,  is  a  Line  or  Trench,  with  a  Pa¬ 
rapet,  which  muft  be  Cannon-Shot  diftant  from 
the  Place,  ordinarily  about  twelve  Feet  broad,  and 
feven  deep  ;  it  fs  border’d  with  a  Breaft-work,  and 
flanked  with  Redoubts,  or  little  Forts,  erefled  from 
Space  to  Space  :  It  ferves  both  to  prevent  any  Suc¬ 
cour  from  being  fent  into  the  Place,  to  keep  in 

.  Defer ters,  and  prevent1  Incurfions  of  the  Enemy’s 
Garrifon.  Care  muft  be-  taken  that  the  Line  of 
Circumvallation  never  pals  by  the  Foot  of  an  Emi- 
.  nence  •,  left  the-  Enemy,  feizing  on  the  Eminence, 

.  lodge  there  his  Cannon,  and  command  the  Line. 
Count ervallationt  is  a  Counter-line,  or  Ditch,  made 
around  a  Place  hefieged,  to  prevent  the  Sallies  and 
Excurfions  of  the  Garrifon  when  it  is  ftrong.  Along 
its  Edge,  on  the  Side  of  the  Place,  runs  a  Parapet  ; 
and  it  is  flanked  from  Space  to  Space.  It  is  without 
Mufket-Shot  of  the  Town,  and  lbmetimes  goes 
quite  round  it,  fometimes  not,  according  as  the 
General  finds  Occafion.  The  Army  forming  a 
Siege,  lies  between  the  Lines  of  Circumvallation , 
and  Count eroallation.  The  Lines  of  Communication 
are  Trenches  fix  or  feven  Feet  deep,  and  twelve 
broad,  made  between  one  Fort,  or  Work,  and  ano¬ 
ther;  in  order  for  a  fafe  PafTage  between  one 

•  Quarter  and  another. 

•  •  •  u 


While  a  Place  is  befieged,  the  Befieged  do  not  re¬ 
main  idle  Spectators,  but  work,  likewife,  on  their 
Side,  in  their  own  Defence,  and  to  oppofe  the  Be¬ 
fiegers,  The  Works  they  do,  on  that  Occafion,  are 
Counter-approaches ,  Retrenchments ,  Caponier  es,  Counter - 
mines,  Fougades,  See. 

Counter-approaches,  are  Lines  or  Trenches 
made  by  the  Befieged,  when  they  come  out  to  attack 
the  Lines  of  the  Befiegers  in  form.  A  Line  of 
Counter' approach ,  is  a  Trench  which  the  Befieged 
make,  from  their  Covert-way,  to  the  Right  and  Left 
of  the  Attacks,  in  order  to  fcour  or  enfilade  the 
Enemy’s  Works.  It  Ihould  commence  in  the  Angle 
of  the  Place  of  Arms  of  the  Half-Moon  that  is  not 
attacked;  above  50  or  60  Fathom  from  the  Attacks; 
and  continued  as -far  as  (hall  be  found  necefiary,  in 
order  to  fee  the  Enemy  in  his  Trenches  and  Parallels. 
This  Line  muft  be  perfectly  enfiladed  from  the  Co¬ 
vert-way,  and  the  Half-Moon,  that  if  the  Enemy 
get  Pofteffion  of  it,  it  may  be  of  no  Service  to  him* 
In  this.  Line  the  Governor  muft  frequently,  in  the 
Night-time,  fend  finall  Parties  of  Horfc  and  Foot,  to 
drive  the  Workmen  from  their  Polls.;,  and  if  polfible 
cany  oft  the  Engineers,  who  have  the  t)irc£tion  of 
the  Work. 

1  1 

The  Capon  1  ere,  or  Caponnicrc ,  is  a  cover’d  Lodg¬ 
ment,  funk  four  or  five  Feet  into  the  Ground,  en- 
compafted  with  a  little  Parapet  two  Feet  high,  fer.ving 
to  fupport  feveral  Planks  cover’d  with  Earth,  The 
Caponiers  is  large  enough  to  contain  fifteen  or  twenty 
Soldiers  5  and  is  ufually  placed  in  the  Glacis, , on  the 
Extremity  of  the  Countcricarp,  and  in  dry  Moats ; 

having  little  Embrafurcs  for  the  Soldiers  .  to  fire 
through. 

Counter-mine,  is  a  fubccrrancous  Vault,  fupning 
the  whole  Length  of  a  Wall,  three  Feet  broad,  and 
fix  deep,  with  feveral  Holes  and  Apertures  therein, 
contrived  to  prevent  the  Efledi  of  Mines,  in  Cafe  the 
Enemy  Ihould  make  any  to  blow  up  the  Wall ;  but 
this  Sort  of  Counter-mine  is  now  little  in  Ufc.  The 
modern  Counter-mine  is  a1  Well;  or  Pit,  and.  a  Gab 
jery,  funk  on  Ppipofc  till  it  meets  the  Enemy’s  Mine, 
and  prevent  its  Eftcffc ;  it  being  firfl:  pretty  well 
known  .whereabouts  it  is, 


Fouoade, 
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Fougade*  or  Fotigaffe,  is  a  little  Mine  in  manner 
of  a  Well,  fcarce  exceeding  ten  Feet  in  width,  and 
twelve  in  depth  5  dug  under  fome  Work,  or  Poft, 
that  is  like  to  be  loft  ;  and  charged  with  Barrels,  or 
Sacks  of  Gunpowder,  cover’d  with  Earth  :  It  is  fet 
on  Fire,  like  other  Mines,  with  a  Saucijfe. 

Note,  that  Saucijfe  is  a  long  Train  of  Powder  few’d 
up  in  a  Roll  of  pitch’d  Cloth,  about  two  Inches  in 
Diameter  ;  ferving  to  fet  Fire  to  Mines,  or  Caif- 
fons.  The  Length  of  die  Saucijfe  is  to  extend  from 
the  Chamber  of  the  Mine,  to  the  Place  where  the 
Engineer  ftands  to  fpring  the  Mine.  There  are 
ufually  two  Saucijfes  to  every  Mine,  that  if  one 
lhould  fail,  the  other  may  take  Effeft. 

Note,  That  there  are  alfo  Saucijfons ,  which  are  a 
Kind  of  Faggots,  made  of  thick  Branches  of  Trees, 

.  or  of  the  Trunks  of  Shrubs  bound  together ; 
whofe  Ufe  is  to  cover  the  Men,  and  to  ferve  as 
Epaulments.  The  Sauciffon  differs  from  a  Fafcine, 
which  is  only  made  of  the  fmall  Branches,  and  by 
its  being  bound  at  both  Ends  and  in  the  Middle. 
Antiendy  they  made  the  Sauciffon  46  Feet  long, 
and  1 2  thick  ;  bound  (trongly  together  with  three 
Bands,  ftrengthen’d  with  Iron. 

Note ,  again,  That  having  often  mention’d  Cafemate , 
in  the  Courfe  of  this  Treatife,  I  muft  inform  my 
Pupil,  before  I  conclude  it,  that  Cafemate  is  a  Kind 
of  Vault,  or  Arch  of  Stone-work,  in  that  Part  of 
the  Flank  of  a  Baftion  next  the  Courtin  ;  fome- 
what  retired  or  drawn  back  towards  the  Capital  of 
the  Baftion  ;  ferving  as  a  Battery,  to  defend  the 
Face  of  the  oppofite  Baftion,  and  the  Ditch.  The 
Cafemate ,  fometimes,  confifts  of  three  Platforms, 
one  above  another,  the  higheft  being  on  the  Ram¬ 
part  ;  but  they  commonly  content  themfelves  to 
withdraw  the  laft  within  the  Baftion.  The  Cafe¬ 
mate  is  alfo  call’d  the  low  Place ,  and  low  Flank , 
.  as  being  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Wall  next  the  Ditch ; 
fometimes  retired  Flank ,  as  being  that  Part  of  the 
Flank  neareft  the  Courtin,  and  the  Centre  of  the 
Baftion  ;  it  was  formerly  cover’d  with  an  Epaul- 
ment,  or  a  maftive  Body,  either  round  or  fquare, 
which  prevented  thofe  without  from  Feeing  into  the 
Batteries  ;  whence  it  was  alfo  called  cover'd  Flank. 
It  is  now  rarely  ufed,  by  reafon  the  Enemy’s  Bat¬ 


teries  are  apt  to  bury  the  Artillery  of  r  r 
in  the  Ruins  of  the  Vault.  Befides  that- 
rible  Smoke  made  by  the  Difcharge  of  the  C  tCr’ 
render  it  intolerable  to  the  Men,  Henr*  ?n!!0n> 


rapec,  tsre.  Cafemate  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  Well  X 
feveral  fubterraneous  Branches,  dug  in  the  p 
of  the  Baftion,  till  the  Miner  is  heatd.  at  w  T 
and  Air  given  to  the  Mine.  Vor^ 


Some  Authors  go  back  to  the  Beginning  a 
World  for  the  Author,  or  Origin,  of  militm 
tenure,  or  Fortification.  According  to  them  f  !i 
himfelf  was  the  firft  Engineer  •,  and  Paradife  Li 
Garden  of  Eden ,  the  firft  Fortrefs.  Cain  imnm *  j 
on  the  Hint,  in  building  the  firft  City,  Gentf\  ^ 
after  him  came  Nimrod,  Gen.  x.  10.  then  Smirmf 
as  Polyjnus  relates.  Stratagem ,  lib. '  8 .  c.  27.  the 
naanites ,  Numb.  xiii.  19.  Dent.  i.  28.  David.  2  Kin ” 
v.  9.  Solomon ,  2  Chron.  iii.  5.  Rehoham  his  $of 
2  Chron.  viii.  5.  and  other  Kings  of  Judah  and  If. 
rael ;  and  at  length  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Vitruv 
lib.  10.  c.  ult,  and  lib .  1.  c.  5. 

Such  is  the  Series  of  thofe  who  fortified  Places  *  to 
which  might  be  added  Pharaoh,  the  .Perfecutor  of 
the  Ifraelites ,  who  built  the  Cities  of  Pithom,  and 
Raamfes ,  Exod.  i .  1 1 . 

But  how  antienc  foever  the  furrounding  of  Cities 
with  Walls,  Towers,  &c.  may  be,  the  Name  Fortifi¬ 
cation,  and  the  Art  now  underftood  thereby,  are  of 
no  very  old  (landing.  They  had  their  Rife  fmee  the 
Invention  of  Cannons ;  the  terrible  EfFeds  whereof 
render’d  it  neceffary  to  change  the  Structure  of  the 
antient  Walls,  and  add  fo  many  Things  thereto,  that 
thofe  Changes  were  thought  enough  to  conftitute  a 
new  Art,  which  was  call’d  Fortification ,  by  die 
Strength  it  afforded  thofe  in  Cities,  to  defend  them¬ 
felves  againft  an  Enemy. 

The  firft  Authors,  who  have  wrote  on  Tonification , 
confider’d  as  a  particular  form’d  Art,  are  Ramelli 
and  Cutaneo ,  Italians  ;  after  them  Errard Engineer 
to  Henry  the  Great ,  King  of  France ;  Stevinus ,  En¬ 
gineer  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  Marolois ,  the  Che¬ 
valier  de  Ville ,  Lor  ini,  Coehorn ,  the  Count  de  Pagan, 
and  the  Mar/hal  de  Vauban :  Which  Jaft  two  noble 
Authors  contributed  greatly  to  the  Perfection  of  the 
Arc. 


FOUNDER  t. 


FO  U  N D E R Y,  or  Fou n d  r  y,  ( from  the  French 
fondre,  to  melt,  or  fufe)  is  the  Art  of  Melting 
and  Calling  all  Sorts  of  Metals ;  particularly  Brals, 
Iron,  Bell-Metal,  &fr. 

The  Artifts,  in  this  Arc,  are  call’d  Founders  ;  and 
from  their  different  Produ&ions,  are  differently  de¬ 
nominated  i  as  Founders  of  Small  Works,  Bell-Foun¬ 
ders ,  Gun- Founders,  Let  ter -Founders,  Figurc-Caftcrs, 
See.  fo  that  tiic  Art  of  Founde?y  muft  be  conficler’d 
as  divided  into  fo  many  different  Branches ;  each 
whereof  will  fall  under  our  Confideration  ;  after  we 
have  provided  ourfdves  with  all  the  UtenfiJs  and 
Tools  belonging  to  the  Art  oi  Foundcry,  as  a  Fur¬ 
nace,  Moulds,  a  Prefs,  See. 

The  Furnaces  of  Founders ,  arc  various  according 
to  the  different  Kinds  of  Works  to  be  call. 

That  ufed  by  the  Founders  of  fmall  Works,  is  much 
like  the  Smith's  Forge,  with  this  only  Difference, 
that  the  Fire  is  made  on  a  Maflivc,  built  in  a  Cavity, 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Furnace,  to  which  the  Pipe  of 
the  Bellows  reaches.  This  Cavity  goes  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Maflivc  ;  acrofs  the  Middle  of  it  is  placed  a 
Grate,  which  holds  the  Fire  and  the  Crucible :  And 
below  is  the  Place  for  the  A  flies, 

^  The  Statuaries  or  Figure-makers  ufe  two  Kinds  of 
Furnaces.  One  has  its  Aperture  outwards,  over 


which  is  placed  a  Grate,  to  dry  the  Moulds.  The 
other  is  made  in  manner  of  an  Oven,  with  three 
Apertures;  one  to  put  in  the  Wood,  another  lor  a 

Vent,  and  a  third  to  run  the  Metal  out  at.  . 

The  Letter-Founders  Furnace,  wherein  the  Baton  1$ 
placed  for  the  Metal  to  be  melted  in,  is  made  01  the 
fame  Matter  as  Crucibles,  and  is  ufually  eighteen  ot 
twenty  Inches  high,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  Diameter. 
An  Iron  Grate  horizontally  placed,  divides  it  into  two. 
The  lower  Part  ferves  to  hold  the  Allies,  and  is  ur- 
nifiicd  with  a  Hole  to  let  in  the  Air.  The  Woo 
put  in  the  upper  Part,  through  an  Aperture  ma 
over  the  Grate.  An  Earthen  Pipe  ferves  to 
the  Smoalc  out  at  a  Window,  near  which  the  bur 
is  ordinarily  placed.  Laftly,  a  Stone  or  Woo 
Stool,  ferves  to  ftipport  the  Furnace ,  and  raile  1 
proper  Height  for  the  Workmen  to  work  ftan  in6‘ 
The  Moulds  are  alfo  different,  according  to 
different  Kinds  of  Works  to  be  call.  .  ,  r 

The  Moulds  of  Founders  of  Small  Works,  Ukctho 
of  Moneyers,  are  Frames  full  of  yellowifh,  P 
foft,  and  greafy  Sand  ;  which,  after  it  has  been  * 
becomes  quite  black,  by  reafon  of  the  ChaitO' 
ufed  in  them.  Theft  Moulds  are  made  by  b 

and  tewing  this  Sand  fevern!  Times  over  on 1  •  * 

about  a  Foot  ftjuare,  placed  over  a  kind  01 


fo  u  Mix  £  a  r. 


♦ 

Box,  into  which  it  may  fall  from  off  the  Board.  This 
tewing  is  performed  with  a  Roller  or  Cylinder,  about 
two  Feet  long,  and  two  Inches  in  Diameter  and  a 
kind  of  Knife  made  of  the  Blade  of  a  Sword:  With 
thefe  two  Inftruments  they  alternately  roll  and  cut  the 
Sand,  and  at  length  turn  it  down  into  the  Box  under¬ 
neath.  Then  talcing  a  wooden  Board  or  Table,  of  a 
jLength  and  Breadth  proportionable  to  the  Quantity  of 
Things  to  be  caft ;  round  this  they  put  a  Frame  or 
Ledge,  and  thus  make  a  fort  of  Mould.  This  Mould 
they  fill  with  the  Sand  before  prepared,  and  a  little 
moiftened.  Which  done,  they  take  wooden  or  metal¬ 
line  Models,  or  Patterns  of  the  Things  intended  to  be 
call:,  apply  them  on  the  Mould,  and  prefs  them 
down  into  the  Sand,  fo  as  to  leave  their  Form  indent¬ 
ed.  Along  the  Middle  of  the  Mould  is  laid  half  a 
little  Cylinder  of  Brafs,  which  is  to  be  the  Mafter  Jet, 
or  Canal  for  running  the  Metal ;  being  fo  difpofed 
as  to  touch  the  Ledge  at  one  Side,  and  only  to  reach 
to  the  laft  Pattern  on  the  other.  From  this  are  placed 
feveral  Idler  Jets  or  Branches,,  reaching  to  each  Pat¬ 
tern,  whereby  the  Metal  is  conveyed  through  the 
whole  Frame . 

This  firft  Frame  thus  finifhed,  they  turn  it  upfide 
down  to  take  out  the  Patterns  from  the  Sand  ;  in  or¬ 
der  to  which,  they  firft  loofen  them  a  little  all  round 
with  a  fmall  cutting  Inftrument.  After  the  fame 
Manner  they  proceed  to  work  the  Counter -part*  or 
other  Half  of  the  Mould,  with  the  fame  Patterns,  in  a 
Frame  exactly  like  the  former  5  excepting  that  it  has 
Pins,  which  entring  Holes  correfponding  thereto  in 
the  other,  make,  when  the  two  are  joined  together 

the  two  Cavities  of  the  Pattern  fall  exactly  on  each 
other.  1 

The  Frame  .thus  moulded  is  carried  to  the  Founder 

T\  /T  ---I r  «  •  «  .  *  5 


it,  at  half  a  Foot’s  Difiance  tom  one  another  and 

falcened  at  Bottom  to  rhe  Grate  under  die  Statue* 

and  a- top  to  a  Circle  of  Iron,  where  they 'All  ter¬ 
minate.  - '  J  ■ 

«  1 

« 

Note,  That  if  the  Statue  be  Co  big,  that  it  would  not 
be  eafy  to  move  the  Moulds  when  thus  provided, 
it  mult  be  wrought  on  the  Spot  where  ith  robe 
cam  1  his  is  performed  two  Ways  :  In  the  firft 
a  fquare  Hole  is-dug  under  Ground,  much  bigger 
than  the  Mould  to  be  made  therein  ;  and  its  Infide 
Wlth  Wa»a  of  Free-ftonc  or  Brick.  At  the 

the  firfr  V  mad£  l  H0lr  9f  ChC  fame  Materiak,  With 

F.re  ,s  to  be  lighted  to  dry  the  Mould,  and  after" 
wards  melt  the  Wax.  Over  this  Furnace  is  placed 

1  'T  T  a?d  on  this  the  Mould>  &fc.  formed  is 

above  direfted.  In  the  other  Way,  it  is  fuflicient 

pOVe  Ground  5  buI:  with  the 

toiie  Precaunon  of  a  Furnace  and  Grate  underneath; 
When  fimfhed,  four  Walls  are  to  be  run  up  around 
*  ;  a.nd  by  tbe  Side  thereof  a  Maflive,  madefor 

VSSfiS"  For  **  ■*  ****  “ 


- tu  uie  roii?\aer ? 

or  Melter,  who,  after  enlarging  the  principal  Jet,  or 

Canal  of  the  Counter-part,  with  a  kind  of  Knife,  and 
adding  the  crofs  Jets,  or  Canals  to  the  feveral  Pat¬ 
terns  m  both,  and  fprinkling  them  with  Mill-duft, 

^en?,to  dry  in  an  °ven.  When  both  Parts  of 
the  Mould  are  fufficiently  dried,  they  join  them  toge- 

:nJ  y  mY*ns  ,of  the  Pms  ;  and  to  prevent  their  ftarc- 

IvU-f,  fllpp,nS  afide  the  Force  of  the  Metal, 

tr  ved  Z  IT V"  flaminS-h°t  through  a  Hole  con- 

w3S Screws’ or’ if  the  Mould  be  «o 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Moulds  ufed  in  cafting  Sta- 

ucs  or  Figures,  viz.  the  inner  Mould,  or  Core  ;  and 
die  outward  Mould  or  Shell. 

The  inner  Mould  or  Core  (thus  called  from  Cteur, 
ns  being  in  the  Heart  or  Middle  of  the  Statue)  is  a 
rude  Jumpifh  Figure,  a  little  refemblibg  the  Statue 
!"  ?'ned- . Ic  1S  twfed  on  an  Iron  Grate,  ftrong  enough 

Ban  or  Rih\  Tf  T*  ftren?thened  within-fide  by  feveral 
SToTw  •  •  PMt?5  mixed  «P  with  Horfe- 

filSJSf  “r  of  p“to  »f  wi,h 

Cruft  L?lUtn?rd,  °r  Shcl1'  is  a  Ki"d  of  Coat  or 

uft  laid  over  the  Wax,  (which  Wax  is  a  Rcprefcn- 

foftM0^  1  ,C  "jenC,ed  Statue)  and  Which  being  of  a 
jolt  Matter,  and  even  .m-  'firft.  _ .  i 


t ,h' w"*  |*«» fifit 

*  Shell,  i, 


,  ™^0Uld  ,bei,ng  finifhed,  and  ihdofed  between 
four  Walls,  whether  under  Ground  or  above  it  ft 

moderate  Fire  is,  lighted  in  the  Furnace  under  it ;  and 

the  Hole  cover  d  with  Planks,  that  the  Wax  may 

for  the  Purpofe,  at  the  Foot  of  the  Mould  ;  which 

as e a n  rh'J  WS  Very  eXa®y  c’ofed  with  Earth,  as  footi 
as  a  the  Wax  is  carried  off.  This  done,  the  Hole 

the^Fire  in^lT'p  BnCks  thr0Wn  in  ac  Ra>ldom,  and 

as  both  the  Bricks  and  the  Mould  become  red-hot  * 

the'rr  °rd,n.anly  happens  in  twenty-four  Hours :  Theri 
the  Fire  being  extinguifhed,  and  every  Thing  cold 

ga‘n’  they  take  out  the  Bricks,  and  fill  up  their  Place 

& X ■  ’ m  ”  “k'  “  “S 

C  'f,he  MotttDS  of  Letter-Founders  arc!  partly  of 
Steel,  and  partly  Wood  •  the  prihcipal  Partf  whereof 
are,  i.  Two  Steel-Plates,  with  each  its  Screw-  to 
keep  tJiem  faft  at  a  Diftance  frbni  the  Boards;  *i.  Two 

or  Caft  s  which  is  a  Sort  of  little  Funnel,  to  receive 
and  convey  the  melted  Matter  to  the  Ma trice,  r  a 

Z  ,f  r  p.  •  °n . the  Outfale  of  the  Mould  are  three 

Hooks  a-top.  The  Bow  is  a  thick  Steel-Wire  w 
or  three  Lines  m  Diameter,  and  eight  or  ten  InclTe^ 

te— «  St  1^3 

gjf \SSSSt  S  ft* 

Lhfiicity,  to  prefs  and  retain  the  Matrice  of  tlic  C\J 


4.1..  r  c  aj'io ,  or  Wire  Thnn»- 

Ac  fime  S.ze  with  the  Bow,  and  about  an  Inch  and  a 

h.df  long  j  being  faftened,  one  of  them  to  one  Board 
and  the  other  to  the  other  Tlv^,v  TTr 

sa,*jgr  %  i ™  >  Wklv 
MVr'l'T ihi»  '■« 

J 2  v  umS, 


IOJ4  FOUNDERS 


Metal  is  to  be  run,  may  be  prefled  clofe  together. 

Being  thus  provided  with  all  thefe  principal  Uten- 
fils,  and  likewife  with  Crucibles,  Ladles,  &c.  we’ll  go 
to  work,  beginning  by  the  molt  eafy  Branch  of  Fowl' 
dery ,  which  is  that  of  fmall  Works  ;  and  this  by  rang- 
ing  our  Moulds  near  the  Furnace,  to  be  in  Readinefs 
to  receive  the  Metal  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Crucible, 
which  mull  be  an  earthen  One,  about  ten  Inches  high, 
and  four  in  Diameter."  When  the  Fuel  in  the  Furnace, 
which  is  to  be  of  dry  Wood,  is  pretty  well  lighted, 
this  Crucible  full  of  Metal  is  put  in  the  Middle,  and 
cover’d  widi  an  earthen  Lid  ;  and '  to  increafe  tire 
Force  of  the  Fire,  befides  blowing  it  up  with  the  Bel¬ 
lows,  a  Tyle  is  laid  over  Fart  of  the  Aperture,  or  Ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Furnace. 

The  Metal  being  brought  to  a  Fluid,  the  Crucible 
mull  be  filled  with  Pieces  of  Brafs,  beaten  in  a  Mortar; 
put  into  the  Crucible  with  a  Kind  of  Iron  Ladle,  with 
a  long  Shank  at  the  End  thereof,  formed  into  a  Kind 
of  hollow  Cylinder,  out  of  which  the  Piece  is  dropped  ; 
which  done,  the  Founder  takes  the  Crucible  out  of  the 
Fire,  and  carries  it  in  a  Pair  of  Iron  Tongs  (whofe 
Feet  are  bent,  the  better  to  embrace  the  Top  of  the 
Crucible)  to  the  Mould ;  into  which  he  pours  it, 
through  the  Hole  anfwering  to  the  Mailer- Jet  of  each 
Mould  ;  thus  he  goes  fucceflively  from  one  to  another, 
till  his  Crucible  is  emptied,  or  there  is  not  Matter  e- 
nough  left  for  anodier  Mould.  Then  calling  cold  Water 
on  the  Moulds,  they  take  the  Frames  out  of  the  Prefles, 
and  the  Cafl- works  out  of  the  Sand,  which  they  work 
again  for  another  Calling.  Lallly,  they  cut  off  the 
Jets,  or  Calls,  and  fell,  or  deliver  them  to  thole  who 
befpoke  ’em,  without  any  farther  Repairing. 

From  this  we’ll  pafs  to  the  Calling  of  Statues ,  or 
Figures ,  for  Bufts,  Baffo-Relicvo* s ,  Vafes,  &c.  for 
doing  which,  diree  Things  are  chiefly  requir’d,  viz. 
the  Mould,  Wax,  Shell,  and  Coat  *,  we  have  already 
given  the  Method  how  to  make  the  Mould,  and 
Coat.  Therefore  it  remains  only,  before  we  go  to 
work,  to  obferve,  that  the  Wax,  if  it  be  a  Piece  of 
Sculpture,  mull  be  all  of  the  Sculptor’s  own  Hand, 
who  ufually  falhions  it  on  the  Core  itfelf  ;  though  it 
may  be  wrought  a-part  in  Cavities,  moulded  or  form¬ 
ed  on  a  Model,  and  afterwards  difpofed  and  arranged 
on  the  Ribs  of  Iron  over  the  Grate,  as  before  •,  filling 
the  vacant  Place  in  the  Middle,  with  liquid  Plailter, 
and  Brick-Dull ;  by  which  Means,  the  inner  Mould, 
or  Core,  is  formed,  in  proportion  as  the  Sculptor  car¬ 
ries  on  the  Wax ;  which  is  to  be  of  the  intended  Thick- 
nefs  of  the  Metal,  and  by  the  Weight  of  the  Wax  us’d 
therein,  is  that  of  the  Metal  adj  tilled ;  ten  Pounds  of 
this  laft,  being  ufed  to  one  Pound  of  the  former. 
When  the  Wax  is  finilhed,  they  fit  little  waxen 
Tubes  perpendicularly  to  it,  from  Top  to  Bottom  ; 
to  ferve  both  as  Jets  for  the  Conveyance  of  the  Metal 
to  all  Parts  of  the  Work,  and  as  Vent-holes  to 
give  Pafiage  to  the  Air,  which  would  otherwife  occa- 
fion  great  Diforder,  when  the  hot  Metal  conics  to  en- 

compafs  it. 

The  Furnaces,  Mould,  and  Coat,  thus  prepared, 
there  remains  nothing  but  to  melt  the  Metal,  and  run 
it  into  the  Mould,  which  is  the  Office  of  the  Furnace 
above,  with  the  three  Apertures  *  and  from  that  A- 
perture  appointed  to  run  the  Metal  out  at,  and  which 
is  kept  very  clofc  all  the  Time  the  Metal  is  in  Fufion; 
a  little  Tube  or  Canal  is  laid,  whereby  the  molten  Me¬ 
tal  is  convey’d  into  a  large  earthen  Baffin  over  the 
Mould,  into  the  Bottom  of  which,  all  the  big  Branches 
of  the  Jets,  or  Call's,  which  are  to  carry  the  Metal  in¬ 
to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Mould,  are  inferted.  Which 
Jets  are  all  terminated  or  flopped  with  a  Kind  of 
Plugs  which  are  kept  dole,  that  upon  opening  the 
Furnace,  the  Brafs,  which  gullies  out  like  a  Torrent 
of  Fire,  may  not  enter  any  of  them,  till  the  Baffin  be 
full  enough  of  Mutter  to  run  into  them  all  at  once  : 
Upon  which  Occalion  they  pull  out  the  Plugs,  which 
are  long  Iron  Rods,  with  a  Head  at  one  End  capable 
of  filling  the  whole  Diameter  of  each  Tube.  The 
Hole  of  the  Furnace  is  opened  with  a  long  Piece  of 

t 


Iron  fitted  at  the  End  of  each  Pole,  and  the  , , 
filled  in  an  mftant.  L  xVlotiId 

The  Work  is  now  finifhed,  at  leaft  fo  m„,!, 
longs  to  the  Calling,  the  reft  being  the  Sml 
Carver’s  Bufinefs  who  taking  the  Fieure  „  ft01’s  w 
Mould  and  Earth  it  is  enconipaffed  withal  %  t)le 
the  Jets  with  which  it  appears  covered  over  ^  off 
pairs  it  with  Inftruments  proper  to  his  Art  ’  ^  re~ 
Gravers,  Puncheons,  c.  5 


as  Chilled 


Note,  That  the  Solution,  or  melting;  of  »  , 
Means  of  Fire,  is  called  Fufion,  f'rom  the  /  ^ 

i  .  .  ,  a  g  «.  -|  .  give  the  Ore  it*  ** 

l  ^  .  t  r  r  • .  *  .  Km, 


« 

tailick  Form,  they  fufe  it  •,  when  it  is  in  Fm fin!  T 
metalline  Subllance  being  the  heavielt,  fm]^ ^ 
Bottom  of  the  Furnace,  the  other  terreftial  iu° the 
rifing  in  Form  of  Scoria  to  the  Surface.  ItisufT 
imagined,  that  the  Fufion,  and  metalline  Form  l 
Ores,  is  wholly  the  Effeift  of  Fire,  and  wc- 
Theories  of  Fufibility  built  on  this  Principle- 
it  is  a  miftaken  one.  Fire,  no  doubt  k  /L J  °UC 
cipal  Agent  ;  but  Fire  alone  is  not  fufficient^A 
Mineral  or  Piece  of  Metal  not  purified,  beino-  A 
'alone  in  a  Crucible,  melts  with  a  World  ofDifficuf  ^ 
and  never  becomes  a  perfect  Metal  •  Copper  Or’ 
for  inflance,  being  thus  applied,  its  impure  P^rt 
forms  a  Scoria ,  and  vitrifies ;  the  metalline  Part  re- 
fiding  at  the  Bottom,  under  the  Appearance  of  a" 
black  Regulus.  To  promote  the  Fufion,  and  Se¬ 
paration,  they  mix  Coals,  Stones,  Cinders,  or  old 
Scoria  along  with  the  Ore,  the  inflammable  Princi¬ 
ples  in  which  by  Help  of  the  Fire,  fufes  them  per¬ 
fectly,  fets  the  heterogeneous  Part  at  Liberty,  and 
raifes  it  to  the  Top.  The  general  Reafon  of  Fufion 
is  pretty  eafily  affign’d.  The  Firmnefs  or  Solidity 
of  a  Body,  arifes  from  the  Force  wherewith  its  Par¬ 
ticles  cohere.  And  the  Cohefion  of  all  Bodies,  is  as 
die  Quantity  of  Contact,  to  the  component  Particles. 
Now  the  Corpufclcs  of  Fire  entering  with  Rapidity 
into  the  Pores  of  the  Metal,  agitates,  and  by  De¬ 
grees  loofens,  divides,  and  diminifhes  their  Con¬ 
tact  ;  till  at  length  there  is  not  enough  to  hinder 
their  rolling  over  each  other,  and  giving  Way  up¬ 
on  the  leaft  Impulfe.  The  Dilatation  obfervable  in 
all  Fufion,  is  a  Proof  that  the  Particles  of  the  Bo¬ 
dies  are  feparated,  and  let  at  a  Diftance  from  each 
other,  and  confequently  their  Contadls  and  Cohe- 
fions  diminifhed.  In  Effect,  Rarcfadtion  and  Di¬ 
latation,  are  the  neceflary  Confequence  of  Fire  and 
Heat.  From  the  Difference  of  Cohefion  proceeds 
the  Variety  we  obferve  in  the  Fufion  of  Bodies;  for 
fucli  as  have  leaft  Contact  of  Parts,  fooneft  give 
Way  to  the  Fire,  and  fome  will  melt  away  by 
the  Warmth  of  a  Vapour  only;  when  others,  which 
have  a  ftronger  Contact,  arc  not  to  be  feparated 
without  much  Difficulty.;  upon  this  Account,  Vege¬ 
tables  very  eafily  difun ite  ;  Minerals  flower ;  and 
Metals  floweft  of  all :  And  of  the  Jail,  thofe  where¬ 
in  the  Contact  of  Parts  is  leaft,  as  in  Lead  and 
Tin,  mod  readily  melt ;  but  thofe  which  arc  more 
compact,  as  Gold  and  Silver,  are  not  to  be  mana¬ 
ged  but  by  a  violent  Heat.  If  now  the  Force  of 
Cohefion  was  proportionable  to  the  Quantity 
Matter,  or  to  the  Weight  of  Bodies,  we  might, 
from  Sta ticks,  account  for  all  the  Variety  that  oc¬ 
curs  in  Fufion  :  For  by  knowing  the  fpecifick  Gra¬ 
vity  of  a  Body,  we  fiiould  then  know  what  force  is 
requir’d  to  mcJt  it :  But  becaufe  the  fame  Quantity 
of  Matter  may  be  fo  varioufly  difperfed,  that  m 
one  Body  there  ihall  be  a  much  greater  Con ta 
than  in  another,  tho*  the  Gravity  be  equal,  ur  even 
greater  in  the  latter  ;  therefore  the  Force  °t  Co  le¬ 
ft  on  cannot  be  cllimated  by  Gravity  ;  for  » 
tho*  more  ponderous  than  all  other  Metals,  excop 
Gold,  yet  in  the  Fire  is  more  eafily  melted  than  a* 
ny  other  ;  lb  that  it  ncccflariJy  follows,  that  mtlis 
Metal  there  mud  be  a  lefs  Cohefion,  or  Conta 
Parts,  how  much  foever  it  may  exceed  others  in 
(Quantity  of  its  Matter.  Bodies  after  inifion  ic  , 
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again  into  a  folid  Mafs,  Upon  removing  them  from 
the  Fire,  becaufe  their  Particles  hereupon  approach 
nearer  to  one  another  by  their  attractive  Force, 
and  are  fo  compelled  to  unite.  Such  as  confift  of 
homogeneous  and  unalterable  Parts,  as  Wax, 
Gums,  and  the  purer  Metals,  recover  their  antient 
Form  :  For  when  the  fame  Texture  of  Parts  remain 
in  the  whole  Body,  it  muft  of  Courfe  reaflume 
the  fame  Appearance,  when  the  feparative  Power 
ceafeth  to  aCt ;  but  other  Bodies,  whofe  Parts  with 
refpeCt  to  Denfity  and  Surface,  are  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  one  another,  while  fome  are  carried  off 
by  the  Force  of  the  Heat,  and  others  are  changed 
as  to  Figure  and  Pofition,  muft  be  forced  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  another  Form  j  for  they  cannot  recover 
their  original  Phafes,  unlefs  every  Particle  could  re- 
inftate  itfelf  in  that  very  Situation  it  had  before, 
which  may  be  hinder’d  infinite  Ways ;  as  may  be 
experienced  eafily  in  heterogeneous  Bodies.  The 
Difference  therefore  obferved  in  homogeneous  Bo¬ 
dies  after  Liquefaction,  is  no  ways  to  be  accounted 
for  but  from  the  Changeablenefs  of  Surface  in  their 
Parts ;  for  thofe  Bodies,  whofe  Parts  conftandy  re¬ 
tain  the  fame  Surfaces,  never  lofe  their  Form  •,  but 
others,  by  having  the  Surfaces  of  their  Parts  al¬ 
ter’d,  have  a  different  Texture,  and  put  on  another 
Appearance. 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Art  of  cafting  Statues  in  Brafs  is 
veiy  antient  *  infomuch  that  its  Origin  was  too  re¬ 
mote  and  obfeure,  even  for  the  Re-fearch  of  P li¬ 
ny  >  an  Author  admirably  fkilled  in  difeovering  the 
Authors  of  other  Arts.  All  we  can  learn  for  cer- 
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NotCi  That  the  Sound  of  a  Bell,  arifes  from  a  vibra¬ 
tory  Motion  of  the  Parts  thereof,  much  like  that 
of  a  mufical  Chord.  The  Stroke,  or  .Clapper*  it 
is  evident,  muft  change  the  Figure,  of  the  Bell , 
and  of  round  make  it  oval ;  but  the  Metal  having 
a  great  Degree  of  Elafticity,  that  Part  .which  the 
Stroke  drove  fartheft  from  the  Centre,  will  fly  back 
again,  and  this  even  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  .Cen¬ 
tre  than  before  ,  fo  that  the  two  Points  which  be¬ 
fore  were  the  Extremes  of  the  longer  Diameter, 
now  become  thofe  of  the  fhorter.  That  the  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  Bell  undergoes  alternate  Changes 
of  Figure,  and  by  means  thereof  gives  that  tre¬ 
mulous  Motion  to  the  Air  wherein  the  Sound  con- 
fifts.  M.  Perrault,  maintains,  that  the  Sound  of 
the  fame  Bell ,  or  Chord,  is  a  Compound  of  the 
Sounds  of  the  feveral  Parts  thereof :  So  that  where 
the  Parts  are  homogeneous,  and  the  Dimenfions  of  the 
Figure,  uniform,  there  is  luch  a  perfeCt  Mixture  of 

as  conftitu'tes  one  uniform,  fmooth, 
even  Sound  ;  and  the  contrary  Circumftances  pro- 

proves  from  the  Bells 
differing  in  Tune  according  to  the  Part  you  ftrike; 
and  yet  ftrike  it  anywhere,  there  is .  a  Motion  of 
all  the  Paits.  He  therefore  confiders  Bells ,  as  com- 
pofed  of  an  infinite  Number  of  Rings,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  Dimenfiods*  have  diffe¬ 
rent  Tones,  as  Chords  of  different  Lengths  have: 
And  when  ftruck,  the  Vibrations  of  the  Parts  im¬ 
mediately  ftruck,  determine  die  Tone  *,  being  fup- 
ported  by  a  fuffieient  Number  of  confonant  Tones 
in  the  other  Parts; 


tain,  is,  that  it  was  praftifed  in  all  its  Perfection 
firft  among  the  Greeks ,  and  afterwards  among  the 
Romans ;  and  that  the  Number  of  Statues  confe- 
crated  to  the  Gods  and  Heroes  furpaffed  all  Belief. 
The  Angle  Cities  of  Athens ,  Delphos ,  Rhodes ,  &c. 
had  each  3000  Statues ;  and  Marcus  Scaurus ,  tho* 
only  iEdile,  adorned  the  Circus  with  no  lefs  than 
three  thoufand  Statues  of  Brafs,  for  the  Time  of  the 
Circenfmn  Games.  This  Tafte  for  Statues  was  car¬ 
ried  to  fuch  a  Pitch,  that  it  became  a  Proverb, 
that  in  Rome  the  People  of  Brafs  were  not  lefs  nu¬ 
merous  than  the  Roman  People.  Among  us  the 
Cafting  of  Statues  was  but  little  known  or  praCtifed 
before  the  feventeenth  Century. 

The  Procefs  is  the  fame,  in  Proportion,  in  cafting 
Bells ,  as  in  cafting  Statues  ;  and  all  the  Difference  con- 
fifis  only  in  the  Metal,  and  the  Dimenfions  of  the 
Core,  and  of  the  Wax.  r.  The  Metal  is  different, 
in  that  there  is  a  fifth  Part  Tin.  in  die  Metal  of 
Bells  ;  and  none  at  all  in  Statues.  2.  The  Dimenfions 
of  the  Core  and  Wax  are  different,  becaufe  they  are 
not  left  to  Chance,  or  the  Caprice  of  .the  Workman 
(cTpecially  if  it  be  a  Ring  of  feveral  Bells)  but  muft 
be  meafured  on  a  kind  of  Scale  or  Diapafon ,  which 
gives  the  Height,  Aperture,  and  Thickneis,  neceffa- 
ry  for  the  feveral  Tunes  required.  On  the  Wax  are 
alfo  form’d  the  Mouldings,  and  other  Ornaments,  and 

Infcriptions  to  be  repreiented  in  Relievo,  on  the  Out¬ 
ride  of  the  Bell. 

The  Proportions  of  our  Bells  differ  very  much  from 
thofe  of  the  Chinefe .  In  ours,  the  modern  Propor¬ 
tions  are  to  make  the  Diameter  fifteen  Times  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  the  Brim,  and  twelve  Times  the  Height. 
The  Chinefe  have  an  extraordinary  Way  of  incrcafing 
the  Sound  of  their  Bells,  viz.  by  leaving  a  Flole  un¬ 
der  the  Cannon  j  which  our  Bell-Founders  would  reckon 
a  Dcfcdt, .  The  Clapper,  or  Tongue,  is  not  properly 
?  ^nrt  °f  the  Bell,  but  is  furniflied  from  other  Hands. 

In  Europe  it  is  ufually  of  Iron,  with  a  large  Bunch 
nt  the  Extreme,  and  is  fufpended  in  the  Middle  of  the 
M  In  China  it  is  only  a  large  wooden  Mallet, 
Itruck  by  force  of  Arm  againft  the  Bell ;  whence  they 
can  have  but  little  of  that  Confonancy,  fo  much  ad- 
mired  in  (bine  of  our  Rings  of  Bells.  The  Parts  of 
nMare  the  Body,  or  Barrel,  the  Clapper  within- 

, »  a,ul  tlw  Ear,  or  Cannon,  whereby  it  is  hung  to 
11  large  Beam  of  Wood. 

\ 


Note  alfo.  That  the  firfl:  Bells  are  laid  to  have  been 
made  at  No  la  in  Campania,  whereof  St.  Paulinus  was 
Bifhop  ;  at  leaft  it  is  affured  lie  was  the  firft  who 
brought  them  into  the  Church.  And  hence  it  is 
added,  they  had  their  Latin  Name  NoU,  and  Cam- 
pana :  But  others  fay,  they  take  tliefe  Names,  not 
from  their  being  invented  in  Campania,  but  becaufe 
it  was  here  the  Manner  of  Hanging  and  Ballan- 
cing  them,  now  in  ufe,  was  firft  pra&ifed  v  at 
leaft  that  they  were  hung  on  the  Model  of  a  fort 
of  Ballance,  invented  or  ufed  in  Campania.  For  in 
Latin  Writers  we  find  Campania  Stater  a,  for  si 
Steel-yard,  and  in  the  Greek  for ponde- 

rare,  to  weigh.  Poly  dor  e  Virgil  aferibes  the  Inven¬ 
tion  of  Church  Bells  to  Pope  Sabinian,  St.  Gregory’s 
Succefior;  but  byMiftake:  For  St  .Jerom,  Contem¬ 
porary  with  Paulinus,  makes  mention  of  one.  In 
eftedt,  Pope  Sabinian,  did  not  invent  Belts ;  but  he 
was  the  firft  who  appointed  the  canonical  Hours  • 
to  be  diftinguifiied  by  them.  We  even,  find  men¬ 
tion  made  of  Bells  in  Ovid,  Tibullus ,  Martial,  Sta¬ 
tius,  Manilius,  and  the  Greek  Authors,  under  the 
Appellations  of  Tintinnabula,  and  founding  Brafs . 
Suetonius,  Dion,  Strabo,  Polybius,  Jofcphus,  and 
others,  mention  them  under  the  Names  of  Petafus 
Tintinnabulum,  VEramentum,  Crotalwn,  Signutn,  &cc. 
but  tliefe  appear  to  have  been  no  more  than  Bau¬ 
bles,  and  little  like  the  large  Bells  in  ufe  amoiw 
us.  Hieronymus  Magius,  who  has  a  Treatife  cx- 
prefs  on  Bells  (wrote,  when  in  Chains,  in  Turkey 
and  which  is  accounted  very  remarkable,  purely 
from  his  Memory  without  the  Afliftance  of  any 
Books)  makes  large  Bells  a  modern  Invention.  In¬ 
deed  we  do  not  hear  of  any  before  the  fixth  Cen¬ 
tury:  I11  6 10,  we  arc  told,  Lupus  Bilhop  of  Orleans 
being  at  Sens,  then  befieged  by  the  Army  of  Clo- 
tharius,  frighten’d  away  the  Befiegcrs,  by  rinRintr 
the  Bells  of  St.  Stephen.  The  firft  large  Belts  in 
England  are  mentioned  by  Bede,  towards  the  latter 
Lnd  of  that  Century,  They  feein  to  have  been 
pretty  common  in  the  Year  Hi 6,  The  Greeks  arc 
ulna  ly  faitl  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  them 
til  the  ninth  Century,  when  their  Conftmftion  was 
firft  taught  them  by  a  Venetian.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
tiue,  that  die  Ufe  of  Bells  wa3  entirely  unknown 
m  the  antient  Eaftern  Churches,  and  that  they 
called  the  1  eoplc  to  Church,  as  at  prefenc,  with 
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wooden  Mallets.  jLeo  AU a  tins,  in  his  Differ  tat  ion 
on  the  Greek  Temples,  proves  the  contrary  from  fe- 
veral  an  dent  Writers.  It  is  his  Opinion,  that  Belt's 
firfl  began  to  be  difufed  among  them,  after  the 
taking  of  CotjtanfinopJe  by  the  T urks ;  who,  it  teems, 
prohibited  them,  left  their  Sound  fhould  difturb  the 
Repofe  of  the  Souls,  which,  according  to  them, 
wander  in  the  Air.  He  adds,  that  they  ftill  retain 
the  Ufe  of  Bells ,  in  Places  remote  from  die  Inter-* 
courfe  of  the  Turks  ;  particularly  very  antient  ones 
Sn  Mount  Athos.  Father  Simon  thinks  the  Turks 
rather  prohibited  the  Chriftians  the  Ufe  of  Bells  out 
of  political,  than  religious  -Reafons ;  in  as  much  as 
the  Ringing  of  Bells,  might  ferve  as  a  Signal  for 
the  Execution  of  Revolts,  &c. 


The  City  of  Bourdeaux  was  deprived  of  its  Bells 
For  Rebellion :  And  when  it  was  offered  to  have  them 
reftoted,  the  People  refilled  it,  after  having  tafted  the 
Eafe  and  Conveniency  of  being  freed  from  the  con- 
ftant  Din  and  Jangling  of  Bells. 

Matthew  Paris  obferves,  that  antiently  the  Ufe  of 
Bells  was  prohibited  in  Time  of  Mourning ;  though 
at  prelent,  they  make  one  of  the  principal  Ceremo¬ 
nies  of  Mourning.  Mal/l lion  adds,  that  it  was  an  an¬ 
tient  Cuftom  to  ring  the  Bells  for  Perfons  about  to 
expire,  to  advertife  the  People  to  pray  for  them  ; 
whence  our  puffing  Bells,  Lobineau  obferves,  that  the 
Cuftom  of  Ringing  of  Bells,  at  the  Approach  of 
Thunder,  is  of  fome  Antiquity  ;  but  that  the  Defign 
was  not  fo  much  to  lhake  the  Air,  and  to  diflipate 
the  Thunder,  as  to  call  the  People  to  Church,  to 
pray  that  the  Parilh  may  be  deliver’d  from  that  ter¬ 
rible  Meteor. 

The  Cuftom  of  Chriftcning,  or  Blefling  Bells,  is 
very  antient :  Some  fay  it  was  introduced  by  Pope 
John  XIII.  in  972  ;  but  it  is  evidently  of  an  older 
Standing;  there  being  an  exprefs  Prohibition  of  the 
Practice,  in  a  Capitular  of  Charlemagne,  in  789.  Al- 
ctiin  fays,  it  was  long  eftablifh’d  before  the  eighth 
Century  :  So  that  what  lias  been  faid  of  John  XIII. 
is  only  to  be  underftood  of  an  Order  of  that  Pope 
for  reftoring  the  Praftice  which  had  been  difufed. 

Nankin ,  a  City  of  China,  was  antiently  famous  for 
the  Largencfs  of  its  Bells ;  but  their  enormous  Weight 
having  brought  down  the  Tower,  the  whole  Building 
fell  to  Ruin,  and  the  Bells  have  ever  fince  Jain  on  the 
Ground.  One  of  thefe  Bells  is  near  twelve  Englijh 
Feet  high,  die  Diameter  feven  and  an  half,  and  its 
Circumference  twenty-three.  Its  Figure  alrnoft  cy- 
lindrick,  except  for  a  Swelling  in  the  Middle ;  and 
the  Thicknefs  of  the  Metal,  about  the  Edges  feven 
Inches.  For  the  Dimenfions  of  this  Bell,  its  Weight 
is  computed  at  500,000  Pounds,  which  is  more  than 
double  the  Weight  of  that  of  Erf  art,  faid  by  Father 
Kir c her  to  be  the  grea'teft  Bell  in  rhe  World.  Thefe 
Bells  were  call  by  the  firfl:  Emperor  of  the  preceding 
Dynafly,  about  500  Years  ago.  They  have  each 
their  Name,  the  Hanger  Tchoui,  the  Eater  Che,  the 
Sleeper  Chad,  the  Will  Fi.  Father  Ic  Conte  adds, 
t hat  there  are  feven  other  Bells  in  Pekin,  call  in  the 
Reign  of  l  'oulo,  each  of  which  weighs  r  20,000  Pounds, 
But  the  Sounds  even  of  their  higheft  Bells  arc  very 
poor,  being  ftruck  with  a  Wooden,  in  lieu  of  an  lion 
Clapper.  The  Egyptians  have  nbne  but  wooden 
Bells,  except  one  brought  by  the  Franks  in  the  Mo¬ 
na  fiery  of  Sr.  Anthony. 

The  Lies  of  Bells  arc  fummed  up  in  this  Latin 
Dillicli  : 


La udo  I)  cum  venan,  plcbem  voco,  congrego  clertim  \ 
De/unli  os  ploro,  pejlcm  fugo ,  fejla  decor 0. 


The  Calling  of  Cannons,  Mortars ,  and  other  Pieces 
of  Artillay ,  is  performed  like  that  of  Statues  and  Bells, 
<•  fpreial) y  as  to  what  regards  the  Mould,  Wax,  Shell, 
Furnaces,  &c.  As  to  the  Metal  it  is  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  both  ;  as  having  a  Mixture  of  Tin,  which 
is  not  in  that  of  Statues ;  and  only  having  half  the 
Quantity  of  Tin  that  is  in  Bells,  i.  c.  at  the  Rate  often 
Pounds  of  Tin  to  a  hundred  of  Copper.  A  Cannon  is 


b  ti  R  T. 

always  fhaped  a  little  conical,  beino-  - 

at  tiiE  Breech,  where  the  great  eft  Effo^'^V  f 
powder  is  made,  and  diminiftung  chert  -  y 
zle:  So  that  if  tiie  Mouth  be  ttvo  lnrV°. 

Metal,  the  Breech  is  fix.  Its  Lenmfi  isVrV^ 
Calibers ,  i.  e.  in  Diameters  of  the  Muzzle  i;- 

at  che  Muzzle  require  twenty  Calibers,  or  ‘,!x" 

Length  :  There  is  about  of  an  Inch  aiiowd 

the  Ball. 

Note,  That  the  Calling  of  Guns  is  qujte  , 
and  it  were  perhaps  to  be  wifh’d  we  were  .°acrr,i 
rant  of  it  as  the  Ancients.  All  Authrr^^00' 
that  the  firft  Cannon  were  call  in  the  f S  a^rec> 
Century;  tho*  fome  fix  the  Event  to  theY™^^1 
and  others  to  138c?. 

The  two  Things  principally  to  be  rep*atdM  •  , 
Capng  of  printing  Letters,  are  the  Matter  a  J  ^ 
Matrices.  rne 

The  Matter  is  a  compound  Metal ;  partly  C 
and  partly  Lead,  mixed  in  a  certain  Proportion 

every  Let  ter- Founder  regulates  at  his  own  Difcr 
and  to  which  he  frequently  adds  a  certain  Quantity^ 
fome  other  Metal,  or  Mineral,  as  iiis  Experience  \ 
reds  him,  to  render  his  Compofition  the  harder  rV 
moft  ufual  Proportion  of  the  two  Metals,  is  a  lumdr  A 
Pounds  of  Lead  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  Pounds  f 
Brafs.  Some  (though  not  the  beft  Founders)  ufe 
in  Head  of  Brafs  ;  in  the  Proportion  of  a  hundred 
Pounds  of  Lead,  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  Pounds  of 
Iron.  Thefe  Metals  are  melted  feparatdy  in  |arcc 
Crucibles  ;  the  Brafs  or  Iron,  with  Antimony 
the  Lead  by  itfelf.  When  in  Fufion  they  are  mixed 
together :  This  Fufion  and  Mixture  are  the  molt  labo¬ 
rious  Parts  of  the  Letter-Founders  Art. 

The  Matrices  of  the  Letters  are  Pieces  of  Copper, 
whereon  the  Imprefilon  of  the  intended  Character  has 
been  cut,  or  ftruck  in  Creux,  by  means  cf  Puncheons, 
&V.  graven  in  Relievo.  Each  Letter  has  its  proper 
Matrice ;  and  there  are  particular  ones  for  Points, 
Virgula,  Figures,  Rules,  Head-Pieces,  and  other 
Ornaments  of  Printing ;  excepting  die  Quadrats,  which 
being  only  of  Lead,  and  not  intended  to  leave  any 
Impreffion,  are  caft  without  Matrices ,  and  only  in 
Moulds  ;  and  each  Matrice  has  its  Puncheon  made  of 
Steel,  or  Iron  well  tempered.  The.  Matrices  being 
ftruck,  and  touched  up,  or  repaired  where  needful, 
are  put  each  at  the  End  of  the  Mould,  heretofore 
deferibed. 

This  done,  the  Mixture  or  Compofition,  made  in 
the  Crucibles  above-mentioned,  is  melted  in  a  Bafon 
or  Copper,  of  about  nine  Indies  in  Diameter,  placed 
over  the  Furnace,  of  which  it  takes  the  whole  Aper¬ 
ture  a-top;  being  even  luted  to  it  all  around  with 
Potters  Earth.  •  Its  Matter  is  a  Kind  of  Pot-Metal ; 
and  that  it  may  be  fit  for  melting  both  hard  and  folc 
Metals,  it  is  divided  into  two  equal  Parts,  by  a  per¬ 
pendicular  Partition.  A  little  Iron  Ladle  ferves  to 
Ikim  off  the  Scoria?  or  Impurities  from  the  Surface  ol 
the  melted  Metal ;  which  Scoria?  arc  not  all  loft,  but 

ferve  to  melt  over  again. 

Two  Workmen  are  ufually  employ’d  at  each  fur¬ 
nace  :  Each  of  them  lias  its  Parc  of  the  Bafon  n> 
empty ;  and  they  have  a  Table  or  Bench  in  common, 
where  they  lay  the  Characters  as  lull  as  they  arc  cat . 
To  run  the  Metal  into  the  Mould,  the  Founder  holds 
it  in  his  left  Hand ;  and  in  his  right,  a  little  h‘>n 

I 

for 


L/idle,  with  a  wooden  Handle,  containing  juft  enough 
.or  one  Letter.  Having  now  fill’d  this  Ladle  wit 1 
liquid  Metal,  he  pours  ic  into  the  Jet  or  Funnel,  whole 
Aperture  is  in  the  Middle  of  the  two  Hooks  of  1  ^ 
Mould;  and  thrufting  his  Hand  brifkly JorivanU 
wherewith  he  holds  the  Mould,  makes  the  IVku  ym 
into  the  Matrice  of  the  Character ;  which  without  uc > 
Morion  might  grow  cold  before  it  arrived  there.  ■  j* 
then  unbends  the  Bow,  opens  the  Mould,  ant  ' 
one  of  the  Hooks  takes  out  the  Character  ;  ant 

Is  of  Time  Hints  k  again,  replaces  t!\c  Matnc  , 
Is  a  new  Letter.  It  is  incredible  with  > 


out  Lofs 
and  cafts 

Expedition  and  Addrefs  all  this  is  done. 


Th" 


F  0  UNDER  f. 


♦ 

The  Letter  being  caft*  they  view  it  before  they 
break  off*  the  Jet,  to  fee  whether  it  be  perfect  ;  other- 
wife  to  throw  it  among  the  Refufe  of  the  Fount.  If 
ic  be  found  compJeat,  the  Jet  or  Tail  is  broke  off; 
rhe  fuperfluous  Metal,  occafioned  by  the  Moulds  not 
bring  exactly  clofed,  taken  off  with  a  Knife  ;  the  long 
Tail  Letters,  as  /  and  f  hollowed  at  Bottom,  to  give 
Room  for  the  Maffive  of  the  other  Letters  to  be  plac’d 
underneath.  With  the  fame  Knife  they  ferape  the 
Letter  to  fmooth  its  two  broadeft  Sides,  or  Faces,  and 
fit  them  to  be  rubb’d  on  the  Stone.  They  take  Care 
only  to  rub  thofe  Sides,  for  fear  of  damaging  a  Notch 
on  one  of  the  other  Sides,  which  is  to  diftinguifh  the 
Sides  to  the  Compoiitor  when  he  fets  his  Forms. 

The  Stone  they  grind  them  on,  is  a  Sort  of  hard, 
coarfe-grain’d  Free-ftone,  placed  horizontally;  before 
which  the  Workman  fits.  To  lave  his  Fingers  from 
the  Friction,  he  has  a  Kind  of  Finger  Stalls,  made  of 
fome  old  Piece  of  Leather  •,  with  which  he  covers  the 
two  Fingers  next  the  Thumb  ;  with  thefe  he  works 
each  Side  of  the  Letter  backwards  and  forwards  :  To 
lhift  Sides,  he  makes  Ule  of  the  Thumb,  but  without 
difeontinuing  the  Motion  3  fo  that  the  By-ftander  would 
eafily  be  deceived,  and  be  ready  to  fwear  they  had  all 
the  while  nibbed  on  the  fame  Side. 

The  Letters  thus  ground,  are  placed  on  the  Com- 
pofitory,  to  be  feraped  and  brought  to  the  proper 
Tliicknefs,  on  the  two  other  Sides,  viz.  that  of  the 
Notch,  and  its  oppofite.  This  they  fometimes  call 
Compofition. 


and  the  third  Wood.  Of  the  Steel  ones*,  that  at  Bottorii 
confifts  of  two  moveable  Steel  Plates,  which  may  be 
drawn  clofer,  or  fet  farther  off  at  Pleaiure,  by  Means 
of  two  Screws.  Within  the  Interval  between  the  two; 
theypafs  the  Feet  of  the  Row  of  Letters  ;  and  thus  is 
the  Plane  kept  from  deviating.  The  fecond-  Part 
of  the  Plane  anfwerifig  to  the  Bit  of  Steel  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Planes,  conliffs  of  two  Branches,  and  two  Screws; 
which  ferve  to  raife,  or  let  down  the  Steel,  as  the 
Groove  is  to  be  cut  deeper  or  fhallower.  The  Por¬ 
tion  of  this  Piece  of  Steel,  which  is  four  or  five  Inches 
Jong,  is  almoft  perpendicular.  The  laft  Parc  of  the 
Plane  which  is  Wood,  fervestojoin  the  other  two,  its  • 
Form  is  that  of  an  Arch  :  One  End  of  it  is  fatten'd 
to  the  potterior  Extreme  of  the  Plate,  and  the  other 
to  die  Branches  which  carry  the  Bit  of  Steel :  So  that 
the  three  Parts  together,  make  a  Kind  of  Triangle; 
voided  in  the  Middle.  The  Cutter  is  a  Steel  Inftru- 
ment,  with  a  wooden  Handle  in  Manner  of  a  Chifiel, 
lerving  to  pare  off  the  rough  Wire  Edge  of  the  Let’ 
ters  when  they  are  dreffed. 

The  Letters  are  now  fit  for  the  Printers  Ufe,  the 
Perfection  thereof  confifts  in  their  being  all  feveralJy 
fquare  and  ftrait  on  every  Side  ;  and  all  generally  of 
the  fame  Height,  and  evenly  lin’d,  without  Hooping 
one  Way  or  other  ;  neither  too  big  in  theFoot,  nor  the 
Head;  well  groov’d,  fo  as  the  two 'Extremes  of 
the  Foot ,  contain  half  the  Body  of  the  Letter  ; 

well  ground,  barbed,  and  feraped  with  a  fenfible 
Notch, 


Note,  That  the  Compofitory  is  a  wooden  Ruler,  with  a 
little  Ledge  at  Bottom,  againft  which  the  Letters 
are  ranged.  On  the  fame  Inftrument,  the  Qua¬ 
drats,  Rules,  Borders,  QV.  are  adjufted. 

When  the  Letters  are  compofed,  they  remain  to  be 
juftified,  both  as  to  Thicknefs  and  Height ;  which 

Juftification  is  made  with  a  little  Copper-Plate,  which 
is  their  Level. 

.  The  Juftification  as  to  Thicknefs,  is  made  on  a 
Piece  of  Marble  ;  and  that  for  the  Height  on  an  Iron 
Compofitory.  The  Juftification  of  the  Height  is 
guided  by  the  m  of  fome  Body  of  Characters  already 
jti  In  fled.  Letters  are  faid  to  be  of  their  juft  Height, 
when  the  Part  of  the  Plate,  or  Level,  bears  equally 
on  the  Standard  ;//,  placed  on  its  Foot,  in  the  little 
Compofitory,  and  the  Face  of  two  Letters,  newly  caft, 
placed  afide  of  it  to  be  juftified. 

As  to  the  Thicknefs*  the  Juftification  is  performed 

by  laying  the  Standard  Letter  flat  on  the  little  Marble, 

and  two  new  Letters  afide  of  it,  and  thus  levelling  the 
three  with  the  Plate. 

All  that  remains  is  to  drefs  the  Letters,  i.  e.  to  cut 
theFoot,  or  rather  hollow  it,  and  make  that  Sort  of 
Groove  which  every  Letter  has  at  Bottom,  precifely 
oppofite  to  the  Eye,  upper  Part,  or  Face  of  the  Let¬ 
ter.  In  order  to  this,  they  turn  a  long  Line  of  them 
iipfide  down  in  the  Juft ificator:  Which  is  an  Inftru¬ 
ment  of  poli flied  Iron,  or  Steel,  confiding  of  two 
long  Pieces  join  d  together  by  Screws.  Between  thefe 
two  they  cncloic  as  many  Letters  as  it  will  hold,  all 
placed  againft  each  other,  in  the  fame  Situation  as 
when  compofed  for  Books  ;  excepting  that  the  Face 
in  the  former  Cafe  is  downwards,  and  the  Foot  a-top. 

1  ^^J^ihcatoris  lull  of  Letters,  they  fet  it  on 

w  1  ^lc  Gutter,  between  two  Cheeks  of 

Wood ;  which  pre-fling  it  very  tight,  enables  the  Work¬ 
man  to  run  his  Plane  along  the  Line  of  the  Letter  thus 
inverted.  This  Plane  conlifts  of  three  Parts,  two  Steel, 


Note,  That  a  Set,  or  Quantity  of  Characters,  or  Let¬ 
ters  of  each  Kind,  among  Printers,  is  called  Font, 
ox  Fount.  A  compleat  Fount,  does  not  only  include 
the  running  Letters,  but  alfo  Majufcules,  or  largd 
and  fmall  Capitals,  Angle  Letters,  double  Letters, 
Points,  Comma’s,  Lines,  Borders,  Head-Pieces, 
Tail-Pieces,  and  numeral  Characters.  The  Letter- 
Founders  have  a  Kind  of  Lift,  or  Tariff;  whereby 
they  regulate  their  Founts.  The  Occafion  whereof 
is,  that  fome  Letters  being  in  much  more  Ufe,  and 
oftener  repeated  than  others,  their  Cells  or  Cafes 
fliould  be  better  filled  and  ftored,  than  thofe  of  the 
Letters  which  do  not  return  fo  frequently.  Thus 
the  0  and  i  for  Inftance,  are  always  in  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  than  k  and  2.  This  Difference  will  be  better 
perceived  from  a  proportional  Comparifon  of  thofe 
Letters  with  thcmfelves,  or  fome  others.  Suppofe! 
a  Fount  of  a  hundred  thoufand  Characters,  which  is 
a  common  Fount ,  here  the  a,  fhouJd  have  5000  ; 
the  c ,  3000 ;  the  e ,  1 1000  ;  the  i,  6000  ;  the 
m,  3000  ;  the  k,  only  30 ;  and  the  x9  y,  and  2 
not  many  more.  But  this  is  only  to  be  underftood 
of  the  Letters  of  the  lower  Cafe  ;  thofe  of  the  upper 

having  other  Proportions,  which  it  would  be  here 
too  long  to  infift  on. 

Note  alfo,  That  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  Letter- 
Founders  in  Europe,  is  Mr.  William  Cajlon,  a  Perfon, 
who,  though  not  bred  to  the  Art  of  Letter-Found¬ 
ing,  has  by  Dint  of  Genius,  arriv’d  at  an  Excellency 
in  it,  unknown  hitherto  in  England >  and  which 
would  even  be  admir’d  at  the  King  of  France's 
Printing-Houfc  at  Paris  ;  the  Characters  whereof, 
were  thought,  before  thofe  of  Mr.  Cajlon  appear’d,’ 
the  ncateft  and  fineft  in  Europe ;  though  at  prefent, 

I  queftion  much,  if  thofe  of  Mr.  Cq/lon  were  uied 
on  as  good  Paper  as  thofe  of  the  Louvre  commonly 

are,  if  they  would  not  be  eftccm’d  preferable 
to  them. 


FO W  LI  N  G,  is  the  Art  of  catching  Birds  with 

.  Birdlime,  Decoys,  and  other  Devices ; 
^  4iio  of  Breeding  up  the  fame, 

Inc  mo  ft  neceflary  Implements  of  the  Art  of 


Fowling ,  are  Nets,  Birdlime,  Decoys,  &c. 

The  Nuts  mult  be  made  of  the  belt  Pack-Thread 
with  great  and  large  Meflics,  at  leaft  two  Indies  from 
Point  to  Point ;  for  the  larger  the  Meflics  are  (fo  time 
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FOWLING. 


the  Fowl  cannot  creep  through  them)  the  better  it  is  ; 
for  they  are  more  apt  to  entangle  them.  The  Nets 
ought  not  to  be  above  two  Fathom  deep,  and  fix  in 
length,  which  is  the  greateft  Proportion  a  Man  is  able 
to  overthrow.  They  muft  be  verged  on  each  Side 
with  very  ftrong  Cord,  and  extended  at  each  End  upon 
long  Poles  made  for  thatPurpofe. 

Birdlime  is  a  vifcid  Subfiance,  prepar’d  various 
Ways,  and  from  various  Materials  ;  in  England  it  is 
made  from  Holly  Bark,  boiled  ten  or  twelve  Hours ; 
when  the  green  Coat  being  feparated  from  the  other, 
it  is  covered  up  a  Fortnight  in  a  moift  Place,  then 
pounded  into  a  tough  Paftc,  that  no  Fibres  of  the 
Wood  be  left,  and  wafhcd  in  a  running  Stream,  till 
no  Moats  appear,  put  up  to  ferment  four  or  five 
Days,  fki mined  as  often  as  any  Thing  arifes,  and  laid 

up  for  Ufe.  . 

The  Birdlime  brought  from  Damafcus ,  is  fuppofecl 
to  be  made  of  Sebeftens,  their  Kernels  being  frequent¬ 
ly  found  in  it  ;  but  this  does  not  endure  either  Frofl  or 
Wet.  That  brought  from  Spain  is  of  an  ill  Smell  ; 
that  of  the  Italians  is  made  of  the  Berries  of  the  Miflcto 
heated,  mixed  with  Oil  to  make  it  bear  Water,  they 
add  Turpentine.  It  is  /aid  the  Bark  of  Viburnum,  or 
way-faring  Shrub,  makes  Birdlime  as  good  as  the  belt. 

To  make  the  Birdlime  bear  Water,  a  Pound  of  it 
muft  be  waflied  in  Spring-Water,  till  made  very  plia¬ 
ble  *,  and  beaten  afterwards,  till  no  Water  is  perceived 
in  it  ;  and  after  it  has  been  well  dried,  it  is  put  in  an 
earthen  Pot,  mix’d  with  as  much  Capon’s  Greafc  as 
will  make  it  run  ;  to  which  are  added,  two  Spoonfuls 
of  ftrong  Vinegar,  a  Spoonful  of  the  beft  Sallad  Oil, 
and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Turpentine  ;  thofe  Ingredients 
muft  be  increafed,  or  diminiftied,  in  proportion  to  the 
Quantity  of  Birdlime.  Being  thus  mixed  together, 
they  muft  be  boiled  gently  over  a  flow  Fire,  ftirring 
them  continually :  Then  they  are  taken  off  the  Fire  and 
left  to  cool.  This  Sort  of  Birdlime  is  the  beft,  cfpe- 
cially  for  Snipes  and  Feldfares. 

Decoys,  are  Pipes,  Whiftles,  and  Calls,  alfo  a 
Place  made  fit  for  catching  wild  Fowl.  Hence  alfo  a 
Decoy-Duck,  is  one  that  flies  abroad,  and  lights  into  a 
Company  of  wild  ones,  and  being  become  acquainted 
with  them,  by  her  Allurement  draws  them  into  the 
Decoy  Place,  where  they  become  a  Prey. 

The  Fowler  being  thus  provided  with  his  moft  ne- 
ceflary  Implements,  he  muft  conflder  that  there  arc 
two  Kinds  of  Fowls,  which  are  the  Object  of  the  Art 
of  Fowling ,  viz.  Land  ancl  Water -Fowls. 

The  Water-Fowl,  are  fo  called  from  the  natural  De¬ 
light  they  take  in^  and  about  the  Water,  where  they 
moft  commonly  dwell,  and  from  whence  they  take  all 
their  Food  or  Nourifhmcnt.  This  Kind  of  Fowls,  are  na¬ 
turally  thefubtileli',  and  wileft  of  all  Birds,  and  moft  care¬ 
ful  of  their  own  Safety :  Hence  they  have  been  compar’d 
to  a  Camp,  having  Scouts  at  Land  afar  off,  Guards, 
Centinels,  and  all  Sorts  of  other  watchful  Officers, 
furrounding  the  Body,  to  give  an  Alarm,  on  any  Ap¬ 
proach  or  feeming Danger.  They  always  fly  in  Com¬ 
pany,  fo  that  when  a  Angle  Fowl,  or  a  Couple  fly  to¬ 
gether,  they  muft  have  been  feparated  from  the  reft, 
cither  by  the  Approach  of  Men,  or  the  Beating  of 
fome  Birds  of  Prey  on  .the  River.  But  though  thus 
feparated,  they  fcldom  leave  Wing  till  they  meet  to¬ 
gether  again. 

There  arc  two  Sorts  of  Water-Fowls ,  viz.  thofe  that 
live  of  the  Water,  and  thole  that  live  on  the  Water. 
The  one  take  their  Food  from  the  Water,  by  wading 
and  diving  for  it  with  their  long  Legs,  and  without 
fwimming  thereon  ;  the  others  are  Web-Foor,  and 
Iwjm,  as  the  Swan,  Goofc,  Mallard,  &c. 

it  does  not  fuflicc  for  the  Fowler  to  know  how  to  di- 
llinguifh  his  Fowls,  buche  muft  likcwifi^now  Sphere 
to  And  them,  anil  their  refpeftive  FlauiVts ;  Tw&'thc 
large  Water  I 'owls  do  not  frequent  the  lame  Places, 
where  the  fin  all  ones  are  to  be  foil  nil. 

The  large  Water-Fowls ,  or  thofe  which  divide  the 
■Foot,  frequent  moft  commonly  the  Edge  of  /hallow 
Rivers,  Brooks,  nndFlafhcsot  Water;  and  never  fly 
in  Company,  but  arc  to  be  found,  here  one,  there  a 


Couple,  and  the  like  ;  which  renders  ft  a* ft 
take  them  by  Decoys,  Nets,  or  any  other  t!  ,  *  to 
of  that  Kind.  They  delight  likewife  in  low  Me,,nent 
gy  Places,  dry  Parts  of  drown’d  Fens,  oveJrn  b°s' 
tall  and  long Rufhes,  Reeds,  and  Sedges  -  1 Vn  Wltil 

Moors,  or  the  hollow  Vales  of  Downs, 

Plains,  where  there  is  Shelter  either  of  HedtJ  rf  °r 

Tufts  of  Bufhes  or  Trees,  where  thev  mat i’  1  5» 

feurely.  y  lu*  ob- 

Though  it  is  very  difficult  to  catch  dm  q*  „  . 
Fowls,  it  is  not  abfolutely  impoflible  flnr  T\°‘l 
can  be  caught  either  with  Nets,  or\vith 
Twigs.  Llnvc‘ 

To  catch  them  with  Nets ,  the  Fowler  muff  1. 
where  they  feed  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  '’n°'V 
coming  to  the  Place,  two  Hours  at  leak  befnrt 
Time,  fpreads  his  Net  finooth  and  flat  t'^t 
Ground,  (taking  the  two  lower  Ends  fftm 
and  leaving  the  upper  ones  extended  upon  the 
Cord,  the  further  End  whereof  muft  be  ftaked  Tjf 
down  to  the  Earth,  two  or  three  Fathom  from  t|  . 
Net,  and  the  Stakes  which  (lake  down  the  C  T 
ftand  in  a  direeff  and  even  Line  with  the  lower  V-ff! 
of  the  Net ;  then  he  (hall  hold  in  his  Hand,  auhe 
uttermoft  Diftance,  the  other  End  of  the  Cord*  which 
muft  be  at  lead  ten  or  twelve  Fathom  long  •  there  h* 
muft  make  fome  artificial  Shelter  either  of  Grafs  Sods^ 
Earth,  or  fuch  like  Matter,  where  he  may  lie  out  of 
Sight  of  the  Fowl.  He  ought  alfo  to  take  Care  to 
drew  over  all  his  Net,  as  it  lies  upon  the  Ground 
fome  Grafs,  that'  he  may  hide  it  from  the  Fowl,  ft 
will  not  be  improper  to  (lake  down  near  the  Net  a  live 
I-Iern,  or  fome  other  Fowl  formerly  taken  for  a 
Stale. 

When  the  Fowler  fees  a  fufficient  Number  of  Fowls 
to  come  within  the  Verge  of  his  Net,  he  ought  then  to 
draw  fuddenly  his  Cord,  and  fo  caft  his  Net  over  them; 
continuing  to  aeft  in  that  lame  Manner,  till  the  Sun  be 
near  an  Hour  high,  and  no  longer;  for  then  tne 
Fowls  feeding  is  over  for  that  Time;  but  he  may 
return  in  the  Evening  from  about  Sun-fct  till  Twilight. 
By  thefe  Means  he  may  not  only  take  great  Quantities 
of  large  wild  Fowls,  but  alfo  Plovers,  which  take 
their  Food  as  much  from  Land  as  Water. 

To  take  the  lame  Fowls  with  Lime-Tzvigs,  the 
Fowler  muft  provide  a  good  Score  of  long,  fmall,  and 
(trait-grown  Twigs,  and  very  pliable,  .befmearing  the 
upper  Part  thereof  with  Birdlime  ;  and  being  very  well 
acquainted  where  thefe  Fowls  frequent  Morning  and 
Evening,  h'e  muft  plant  his  7’ wigs  in  thofe  Places 
from  Sun-fet  for  the  Evening  Flight,  and  before  Day 
for  the  Morning ;  pinning  down  for  a  Stale,  one  of 
the  fame  Fowls  alive.  Round  about  the  Stale,  (which 
muft  have  Liberty  to  flutter  to  and  fro)  the  Twigs  muft 
.Joe  fee  in  Rows,  a  Foot  diftarit  from  one  another 
(their  Heads  bending  into  the  Wind,  about  a  foot 
or  fomewhat  more  above  Ground)  till  the  Place  fo 
haunted  be  all  covered  with  them,  that  no  Room  may 
be  left  for  the  Fowls  to  efcapc. 

When  there  is  any  Birds  taken,  the  Fowler  mud  not 
run  inftantly  and  take  them  up,  if  he  fees  lfoine  others 
in  the  Air,  for  by  their  fluttering,  others  will  be  in¬ 
duced  to  fwoop  in  among  them.  He  fhould  alfo 
have  along  with  him  a  well  taught  Spaniel,  lor  the 
retaking  of  fuch  Fowl  as  may  chance  to  flutter  away 

witli  the  Liwc-Lwigs  about  them. 

The  leflfer  Fowls,  which  arc  web-footed,  haunt  con¬ 
tinually  drown’d  Fens,  where  they  may  have  I  lenty 
of  Water,  and  fwim  iindifturb’d  by  Man  or  flea 
main  Streams  of  Rivers,  where  the  Current  ism  tt 

and  leaft  fubjedl  to  freeze  ;  ancl  the  broader  and  deepe 

fuch  Rivers  are,  the  greater  Delight  thefe  howls  tu  < 
therein,*  the  Wild-Goofe  and  Barnacle  excepted,  wmen 
never.,, abide  on  Waters  above  their  Sounding ; 
when  they  cannot  reach  the  Ouze,  they  inuant  y 
move  thence,  lucking  out  more  lhallow  Places. 
nvo  laft  named,  are  extremely  delighted  witi  S 
Winter  Corn;  therefore  they  arc  to  lu*  karcli  1  • 
where  fuch  Grain  is  Town,  elpccially  if' the  Em  s 
Lands  have  much  Water  about  them. 
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Thefe  fmaller  Fowls  do  alio  frequent  much  fmall 
Brooks,  Rivers,  Ponds,  drown’d  Meadows,  Paftures, 
]VJoors,5  Loughs,  and  Lakes,  efpecially  if  well  ftored 
with  Hands  unfrequented,'  and  well  furnilhed  with 
Shrubs,  Bufhes,  Reeds,  &c.  They  frequent  fuch 
places  Winter  and  Summer,  and  breed  there. 

To  take  thefe  fmaller  Fowls  with  Nets ,  they  mull 
be  pitch’d  for  the  Evening  Flight  before  Sun-fet, 
llaking  them  down  on  each  Side  of  the  River,  about 
half  a  Foot  within  the  Water,  the  lower  Side  of  the 
tfet  being  fo  plumb’d,  that  it  may  fink  fo  far  and  no 
farther:  Its  upper  Side  is  to  be  placed  fiantwife,  fhoal- 
ing  againft  the  Water,  yet  not  touching  it  by  near 
two  Foot.  The  Strings  which  fupport  this  upper 
Side,  ought  to  be  faften’d  to  fmall  yielding  Sticks  fct 
in  the  Bank,  which  as  the  Fowl  ftrikes  may  give  Li¬ 
berty  to  the  Net  to  rangle  and  entangle  them. 

Several  of  thefe  Nets  may  be  placed  over  divers 
Parts  of  the  River,  at  a  competent  Diftance  from 
one  another,  or  as  the  River  or  Brook  fhall  give 
Leave. 

To  haften  the  Fowls  to  fly  to  the  Nets ,  the  Fowler 
jnu/l'  fire  his  Gun  in  the  Fens  and  PJaflics,  round  a- 
bout  the  River  where  they  are  placed  ;  for  thereby  the 
Fowls  will  be  fo  frighted,  that  they’ll  inftantly  poft  to 
the  River. 

Note,  That  the  Nets  for  thefe  fmaller  Fowls,  muft 
be  made  of  the  fmalleft  and  ftrongell  Packthread, 
and  the  Mefiies  nothing  near  fo  big  as  thofe  of  the 
greater  Fowls,  about  two  Foot  and  a  half  or  three 
Foot  deep  ;  lin’d  on  both  Sides  with  falfe  Nets, 
every  Mefh  being  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  fquare 
each  Way,  that  as  the  Fowl  ftrikes,  either  through 
them  or  againft  them,  the  fmaller  Net  may  pafs 
through  the  great  Mefiies,  and  fo  ftraighten  and 
entangle  the  Fowl. 

This  Kind  of  Fowls  arc  alfo  taken  with  Lime-Twigs, 
by  fitting  them  in  Length  according  to  the  Depth  of 
the  River,  befmearing  them  with  very  ftrong  Water- 
Lime,  fuch  as  no  Wet  orFroft  can  injure  ;  and  prick¬ 
ing  them  in  the  Water,  fo  that  as  much  of  the  Rod 
as  is- lim’d,  be  above  Water;  ftaking  here  and  there 
among  the  Rods,  a  live  Stale,  as  a  Mallard,  Widgeon, 
or  Teal. 

The  Fowler  needs  not  to  wait  continually  on  his 
Rods,  blit  may  come  thrice  a  Day  to  fee  what  is  taken, 
viz.  early  in  the  Morning,  at  Noon,  and  late  in  the 
Evening  ;  and  then  lie  mu  ft  be  accompanied  with  his 
Water-Spaniel ;  for  if  he  perceives  any  of  his  Rods 
mifiing,  he  may  imagine  that  fome  Fowls  are  faften’d 
to  them,  which  are  crept  in  fome  Hole,  Bufii,  or 
Hedge  by  the  River  Side,  wliicli  his  Dog  wili  help 
him  to  find. 


Note,  That  one  Haunt  muft  not  be  beaten  too  much, 
for  when  the  Number  of  Fowls  diminiflics,  the 
Fowler  muft  remove  to  another,  and  in  three  Weeks 
Time,  the  firft  will  be  as  good  as  ever. 

Small  Water-Fowls  may  alfo  be  taken  by  finally 
or  great  Springs,  which  is  done  in  the  following 
Manner. 

Having  took  Notice  where  the  Fowls  feed  Morning 
and  Evening,  of  die  Furrows  and  Wacer-Tra&s 
where  they  ufually  ftalk  and  paddle,  to  find  Worms, 
Iioat-Grafs  Roots,  and  the  like  ;  the  Fowler  muft 
mark  where  many  Furrows  meet  in  one,  and  break 
opt,  as  it  were,  into  one  narrow  Pafiage,  which  di¬ 
vides  itfelf  afterwards  into  other  Parts  and  Branches  ; 
^hen  he  marks  how  every  Furrow  breaks  and  comes 
into  this  Centre  or  little  Pit,  which  is  moil  paddled 
)vith  the  Fowl,  or  which  is  eafieft  for  Fowl  to  wade 
m :  This  being  done,  he  takes  fmall  and  /ho it  Sticks, 
jml  pricks  them  crofs-wile  athwart  over  all  the  other 
Plages,  one  Stick  within  half  an  Inch  of  the  other, 
making,  as  it  were,  a  Kind  of  Fence  to  guard  every 

'ny  bw  one  through  which  lie  will  have  the  Fowl 
to  pals. 


Having  thus  hemmed  in  all  Ways  but  one, 
™os  a  ft W  Stick  cut  flat  on  the  one  Side, 


an 


pricks  both  Ends  down  into  the  Water,  making  the 
upper  Part  of  the  flat  Side  of  the  Stick,  to  touch  the 
Water  and  no  more  :  This  done,  lie  makes  a  Bow  of 
fmall  Hazel,  or  Willow,  of  a  Foot  long,  and  five 
or  fix  Inches  broad,  in  the  Form  of  a  Pear*  broad  and 
round  at  one  End,  narrow  at  the  other,  making  a 
fmall  Nick  at  the  narrow  End  :  Then  he  takes  a  good 
ftiff  grown  Plant  of  Hazel,  free  from  Knots,  three  or 
four  Inches  about  at  the  Bottom,  and  an  Inch  at  the 
Top,  and  having  fharpened  the  Bottom  End,  he 
faftens  at  the  Top  a  very  ftrong  Loop  of  about  aii 
hundred  Horfc-Hairs,  plaited  very  faft  together  with 
ftrong  Packthread,  and  made  fo  fmooth  that  it  will 
run  and  flip  at  Pleafure.  Near  this  Loop  he  faftens  a 
little  broad  Tricker,  within  an  Inch  and  half  of  the 
End  of  the  Plant,  which  he  makes  equally  fliarp  at 
both  Ends  :  He  thrufts  the  bigger  fliarp  End  of  the 
Plant  into  the  Ground,  dole  by  the  Edge  of  the 
Water;  and  brings  the  fmaller  End  with  the  Loop 
and  the  Tricker  down  to  the  ft rft  Bridge,  and  then 
the  Hoop  being  laid  on  the  Bridge,  one  End  of  the 
Tricker  is  fee  upon  the  Nick  of  the  IToop,  anti  the 
other  End  againft  a  Nick  made  on  the  fmall  End  of 
the  Plant,  Which  by  the  Violence  and  Bend  of  the 
Plant,  makes  them  , flick  together  until  the  IToop  he 
moved.  This  done  he  lays  the  Swickle  on  the  Hoop 
in  fuch  n  Manner  as  the  Hoop  is  proportioned  ;  then 
from  each  Side  of  the  Hoop  pricks  little  Sticks,  mak¬ 
ing  an  impaled  Path  to  the  Hoop  ;  and  as  he  goes  far¬ 
ther  from  the  Hoop  and  Spring,  he  makes  the  Way 
wider;  therefore  the  Fowl  can  enter  a  good  Way  be¬ 
fore  he  perceives  the  Fence,  and  thereby  will  be  en¬ 
ticed  to  wade  up  to  the  Spring,  which  will  be  no 
Jfooner  touch’d,  than  the  Part  of  the  Bird  which  touches 
it,  will  be  prefen tly  catch’d  ;  and  thus  according  to 
the  Strength  of  the  Plant,  a  Fowler  may  take  a  Fowl 
of  any  Bignefs. 

The  Spring  for  lefler  Fowl,  as  Woodcock,  Snipe* 
Plover,  h. ?c.  is  made  after  the  fiime  Manner,  differing 
only  in  Strength,  according  to  the  Bignefs  of  the 
Bird  we  intend  to  catch. 

■ 

Note,  That  this  Device  is  only  for  the  Winter,  when 
much  Wet  is  on  the  Ground,  and  not  when  the 
,  Furrows  aVe  dry.  When  the  Water  is  frozen, 
Plafhes  muft  be  made  ;  and  the  harder  the  Froft, 
the  greater  Refort  there  will  be  of  thefe  fmaller 
Fowls. 

There  is  another  Method  of  Fowling ,  which  is  with 
a  G1111,  commonly  called  a  Fowling  Piece.  The 
Fowler  who  will  follow  this  Manner  of  'Fowling  muft 
not  only  provide  him felf  with  fuch  a  Piece ,  but  like- 
wife,  with  the  beft  Sort  of  Powder,  Shot,  and  a  Wa¬ 
ter-Spaniel. 

Of  Fowling-Pieces,  thofe  arc  reputed  the  beft,  which 
have  the  longed  Barrel,  viz.  from  5  T,  to  6  Foot; 
with  an  indifferent  Bore  under  the  Harquebus  ;  tho* 
for  different  Occafions  they  fhould  be  of  different 
Sorts  and  Sizes  ;  but  in  all  it  iseflential,  the  Barrel  be 
well  poll  fil’d  and  fmooth  within,  and  the  Bore  of  a 
Bignefs  from  End  to  End  ;  which  may  be  prov’cl  by 
thrulling  in  a  Piece  of  Wood,  cut  exa&ly  to  the  Bore 
of  the  Muzzle,  down  to  the  Touch-Hole. 

The  Powder  muft  not  be  too  old,  for  keeping 
weakens  it  much,  Specially  if  it  grows  damp  ;  there¬ 
fore  when  there  is  Occafion  to  ufc  it,  it  ought  to 
be  dried  well  in  a  Firc-ShoveJ,  and  fifted  through  a 
fine  Searcher,  to  take  away  that  Puft  which  hinders 
its  moft  forcible  Effects,  and  fouls  the  Piece. 

The  Shot  is  to  be  well  ftz’d,  and  of  a  moderate 
Bignefs,  for  if  it  be  too  big,  it  feacters  too  much  ;  if 
too  fmall,  it  has  not  Weight  nor  Strength  enough  to 
do  Execution  on  a  large  Fowl.  Shot  not  being  to 
be  had  at  all  Times,  and  in  all  Places,  as  Occafions 
Jctvc,  wc  muft  diredt  our  Pupil  Fowler  how  to 
make  it. 

He  muft  take  what  Quantity  lie  plcafcs  of  Lead, 
melt  it  in  an  Iron  Ladle,  or  other  fuch  Veflel,  and  as 
it  melts  keep  it  (lining,  and  ikininiing  off  all  the  Im¬ 
purities  which  may  riie'at  the  Top,  when  it  begins  to 
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be  of  a  grecnifh  Colour,  he  muft  drew  upon  it  Orpi- 
nient  in  Powder,  as  much  as  will  lay  on  a  Shilling, 
to  twelve  Pounds  of  Lead  *,  and  being  flared.  after¬ 
wards  together,  the  Orpiment  will  flame.  He  muft 
have  another  fmall  Ladle  with  a  Notch  on  one  Side 
of  its  Brim,  to  pour  out  the  Lead  with  more  Faci¬ 
lity  j  and  that  fmall  Ladle  ought  to  remain  in  the 
melted  Lead,  that  the  Pleat  may  be  agreeable  to  it, 
to  prevent  all  Inconveniencies  which  may  happen 
through  Excefs  of  Heat  or  Cold.  To  judge  whether 
there  be  Orpiment  enough  in,  a  little  of  the  Lead  is 
dropt  into  a  Glafs  of  Water,  and  if  the  Drops  prove 
round,  and  without  Tails,  there  is  Orpiment  enough, 
and  the  Degree  of  Heat  is  as  it  fhould  be. 

This  done,  a  Copper-Plate  hollow  in  the  Middle, 
and  three  Inches  Diameter,  bored  through  with  30  or 
40  fmall  Holes,  according  to  the  Size  of  the  Shot , 
is  placed  on  an  Iron  Frame  over  a  Tub  of  Water, 
four  Inches  above  the  Water :  The  hollow  Part  is  to 
be  very  thin.  On  this  Plate  are  laid  burning  Coals, 
to  keep  the  melted  Lead  in  Fufion.  The  Lead  is 
now  poured  gently  with  the  Ladle  on  the  Middle  of 
the  Plate,  and  it  will  make  Way  through  the  Holes 
in  the  Bottom  of  the  Plate  into  the  Water,  in  round 
Drops.  Great  Care  is  taken  to  keep  the  Lead  on  the 
Plate  in  its  proper  Degree  of  Heat :  If  too  cold  it  will 
flop  the  Holes,  and  if  too  hot  the  Drops  will  crack 
and  fly. 

The  Shot  thus  made,  are  dried  over  a  gentle  Fire, 
always  ftirring  them  that  they  do  not  melt:  This  done, 
the  greater  arc  feparated  from  the  fmaller  by  palling 
them  through  Sieves  for  that  Purpofe. 

Being  thus  provided  with  a  good  Fowling-Piece, 
Powder,  and  Shot,  our  Fowler  wants  but  a  good 
Water-Dog,  to  be  entirely  for  die  Sport. 

The  Goodnefs  of  a  Water-Dog  conflfts  in  his  Co¬ 
lour,  the  Proportions  of  his  Body  •,  and  in  his  being 
well  taught,  or  trained  to  the  Sport. 

As  for  the  Colour,  we  know  by  Experience,  that  a 
Dog  of  any  Colour  may  be  very  excellent  *,  but  his 
Hairs  muft  be  long,  curled,  neither  loofe  nor  lhagged  ; 
his  Head  round  and  curled,  his  Ears  broad  and  hang¬ 
ing,  his  Eye  full,  lively  and  quick,  his  Nofe  very 
fhort,  his  Lip  Hound-like,  his  Chops  furnilhed  witli 
a  full  Set  of  ftrong  Teeth,  his  Neck  thick  and  fhort, 
his  Bread  fliarp,  his  Shoulders  broad,  his  Fore-legs 
flrait,  his  Chin  fquare,  his  Buttock  round,  his  Belly 
gaunt,  his  Thighs  brawny,  &c. 

For  the  training  fuch  a  Dog  ;  as  foon  as  he  can  lap, 
he  muft  be  taught  to  lie  down,  not  daring  to  ftir 
from  that  Pofture  without  Leave,  neither  is  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  cat  any  Thing  till  he  deferves  it ;  nor  al¬ 
lowed  more  Teachers,  Feeders,  and  Cherifhers  than 
one.  That  Teacher  muft  never  alter  the  Word  he  firft 
ufed  in  his  Lelfons  ;  for  the  Dog  takes  Notice  of  the 
Sound  not  of  the  Language.  When  lie  is  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Word  iuitable  to  his  Leflbn,  he  muft  next 
be  taught  the  Word  ol  Rcprchcnfion  ;  which  at  firft 
fhould  not  be  ufed  without  a  Jerk.  He  muft  alfo  be 
ufed  to  chcrifhing  Words,  which  gives  him  Encou¬ 
ragement  when  he  docs  well  ;  and  which  ought  to  be 
always  the  lame,  and  attended  with  fpitting  in  his 
Mouth,  {broking  him  with  the  Hand  under  the  Belly, 
fcfr.  There  is  alfo  a  Word  of  Advice  to  inftrud:  him 
when  he  does  amiis. 


When  the  Dog  underftands  well  thefe  fevcral  Words 
he  muft  be  caught  next  to  lead  orderly  in  a  String 
or  Collar,  neither  running  too  forward,  nor  lunging 
backward.  This  Inftmdlion  is  followed  by  that  o 
coming  dole  at  his  Matter's  Heels,  without  leading 
lor  he  muft  not  range,  unlefs  it  be  to  beat  the  Fow 
from  their  Covert,  or  to  fetch  the  Wounded. 

His  next  Leflbn  muft.be  to  fetch  and  carry  an\ 
Thing  his  Mailer  throws  to  him  out  of  his  Hands 
i  1c  mull  be  tried  firft  with  the  Glove,  fluking  it  ovci 
his  Head,  and  making  him  fnap  at  it';  and  ioinctime' 
flittering  him  to  hold  it  in  his  Mouth,  and  driving  tc 
pull  it  irom  him  ;  and  at  lad  throwing  it  a  little  way 
and  letting  him  worry  it  on  the  Ground  ;  and  fo  In 
degrees  nuking  him  bring  it  wherever  it  is  thrown 


From  the  Glove  Jic  muft  be  tauo-ht  rn  r- 

gels.  Bags,  Nets,  &c.  It  will  not  be  amifs  Cai 

to  carry  dead  Fowls  ;  for  by  that  Means  lie  n  hirn 
tear  or  bruife  what  Fowl  is  fliot.  Wl  nevcr 

The  lall  LefTon  which  muft  be  given  * 
fomething  which  the  Dog  does  not  fee  ’  1Sj0,^roP 
gone  a  little  Way  from  it,  fend  him  back  tnr  ^ 

by  faying.  Back,  I  have  loft.  If  he  appears  anf  !!' 
he  muft  be  urged  to  feek  out  till  he  ha«  r ma?^’ 
Then  fomething  muft  be  dropped  at  a  ar°Un^  *•’ 
fiance,  and  he  made  to  find  out  that  too  • 
brought  to  go  back  a  Mile.  *  ^  *le  is 

To  train  him  for  the  Gun,  he  muft  be  a  „ 

after  the  Fowler  Step  by  Step,  or  elfe  couch  Jn-k 
clofe  till  he  has  fhot.  an^  he 

The  laft  Ufe  of  the  Water-Dog  is  in  Moulrm^  • 
when  wild  Fowls  call  their  Feathers  and  are  „Ailniei 
fly  ;  which  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  9, 2  e  t0 

At  this  Time  the  Dog  muft  be  brought  to  theTrT' 
verts,  and  hunt  them  out  into  the  Stream .  an  1  l 
they  will  be  taken  in  the  Nets.  *  C^ere 

Our  Fowler  thus  equipped,  may  take  the  FieW  r 

under  £on(i 

Command,  not  daring  to  ftir  till  he  bids  him  •  t 
ing  firft  difeharged  his  Piece  :  For  fome  iu^ueht 
Dogs  will  upon  the  Snap  of  the  Cock,  prefently  nifli 
out  and  fpoil  all  the  Sport.  He  muft  obftrve  jn 
fhooting,  to  (hoot  with  the  Wind  if  pofTible,  and’not 
againft  it :  And  rather  fide-ways,  or  behind  the  Fowl 
than  full  in  their  Faces.  .  Chufing  the  moft  convenient 
Shelter  he  can  find,  as  either  Hedge,  Bank,  Tree  or 
any  thing  elfe,  which  mSy  hide  him  from  the  View 
of  the  Fowl. 

If  he  has  not  Shelter  enough  by  reafon  of  the  Na- 
kednefs  of  the  Banks  and  Want  of  Trees,  he  muft 
creep  upon  his  Hands  and  Knees  under  the  Banks 
and  laying  flat  upon  his  Belly,  put  the  Nofe  of  his 
Piece  over  the  Bank,  and  fo  take  his  Level ;  for  a 
Water-Fowl  is  fo  fearful  of  a  Man,  that  though  a. 
Hawk  were  foaring  over  her  Head,  yet  at  the  Sight 
of  a  Man  flie  would  betake  herfelf  to  her  Wing,  and 
run  that  Danger.  But  it  happens  fometimes  that  the 
Fowl  are  fo  fhy,  there  is  no  getting  a  Shoot  at  them 
without  a  Skreen,  or  Device  to  hide  the  Fowler,  and 
amufe  the  Game,  while  he  gets  within  Shot. 

This  Device  is  called  Stalking  j  and  there  is  a  ft  dik¬ 
ing  Hedge ,  a  ftalking  Iiorfc ,  a  /talking  Tree,  &c. 

A  Stalking  Hedge ,  is  an  artificial  Hedge,  two 
or  three  Yards  long,  and  a  Yard  and  half  high,  made 
with  fmall  Wands,  to  be  light  and  portable,  yet 
bullied  out  like  a  real  Hedge,  with  Stakes  to  fupport 
it,  while  the  Fowler  takes  his  Aim. 

Stalking  Horfe,  is  an  old  Jade  train’d  up  for 
the  Purpofe,  which  will  gently  walk  up  and  down  as 
you  would  have  him  in  Water,  fcfc.  beneath  whofc 
Fore-flioulder  the  Sportfman  flickers  himfclf  and  Gun. 
When  thus  got  within  Shot,  lie  takes  Aim  from  be¬ 
fore  the  Fore-part  of  the  Plorfe,  which  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  (hooting  under  his  Belly.  To  fupply  the 
Defeat  of  a  real  Stalking  Horfc,  an  artificial  one  is 
frequently  made  of  old  Canvas,  fliaped  in  Form  of  a 
Horfc,  with  his  Head  bent  down,  as  if  grazing; 
fluffed  with  any  light  Matter,  and  painted :  In  the 
Middle  it  is  fixed  to  a  Staff  (hod  at  the  Foot,  to  ftkk 
into  the  Ground  while  Aim  is  taken.  For  Change, 
when  the  Fowls  begin  to  be  ufed  to  the  Stalking  Horle, 
and  to  know  it,  fonie  ft  a  Ik  with  an  Ox,  Cow, 
Deer,  or  the  like.  Others  ufc  a  ft  diking  Tree  anu 
others  a  ftalking  Buflj.  _  .  ^  fs 


tcr-rowls,  arc  ol  different  Sorts ;  tor  ionic  ait  tu 
fit  for  Food,  as  Pigeons  of  all  Sorts,  Rooky  ’ 

Partridges ,  Quails,  Rails ,  Feld  fares,  &c.  or  lor  l  ea- 
furc  only,  as  all  manner  of  Birds  of  Prey,  viz.  tojfftj  > 
Ring-tails ,  Buzzards,  &c.  or  for  Food  and  1  lea  ure 
together,  as  Black-bird,  Thru/h,  Nightingale ,  Linn* 

Lark,  and  Bull- finch,  ,  , 

Thefe  Land-Fowl  of  all  Sorts  arc  taken  either  oy 

Day  or  by  Night.  If  by  Day,  it  is  done  win 
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p-reat  Net,  commonly  called  the  Crow-Net ,  not  at  all 
different  in  Length,  Depth,  Bignefs  of  Mefh,  Man¬ 
ner  of  laying,  &c.  from  the  Plover-Net  ;  only  it  will 
not  be  amifs  if  the  Cords  be  longer. 

This  Net  may  be  laid  before  a  Barn-door,  or 
where  Corn  has  been  winnowed,  or  in  Stubble-fields  ; 
and  it  muft  be  hidden,  that  the  Fowls  may  not  difco- 
ver  the  Snare.  When  die  Fowler,  who  muft  lie  con¬ 
cealed  afar  off,  with  the  Cord  in  his  Hand,  perceives 
a  Quantity  of  Fowls  within  the  Net,  fcraping  for 
Food,  he  muft  quickly  pull  the  Net  over  them.  But 
to  fucceed  well  in  this  manner  of  Sport,  he  muft  care¬ 
fully  obferve  the  Morning  and  Evening  Haunts  of 
the  Fowl,  when  they  come  to  feed  upon  the  Green- 
fwarth,  and  there  lay  his  Net,  where  lie  will  meet  with 
as  good  Succefs  as  any  where  elfe  ;  provided  he  takes 
Care  to  hide  hinifelf,  and  does  not  pull  his  Cord  too 
haftily,  but  wait  till  he  fees  a  good  Number  of  Fowls 
within  the  Net,  then  pull  freely  and  quickly ;  for  the 
leaft  Deliberation  after  the  Net  is  rais’d,  proves  the 
Ruin  of  the  Sport. 

The  Land-Fowls  may  alfo  be  taken  with  Lime- 
twigs,  provided  die  Fowler  takes  Notice  of  the  Haunts 
and  Time,  as  he  has  done,  when  fowling  for  Water- 
Fowls  :  Then  lie  pricks  in  the  fame  Manner,  his  limed 
Rods  flanting  in  even  Rows,  fo  that  the  Top  may  be 
within  a  Foot  and  a  half  of  the  Ground  over  the 
Haunts,  one  Row  a  Yard  diftanc  from  another ;  (then 
he  has  Sticks  with  Forks  to  ftand  pretty  high,  and 
crofs  Sticks  over  them,  then  he  limes  Strings,  as  he 
has  done  his  Twigs,  placing  them  fome  Rows  higher 
than  others,  waving,  and  faftens  the  Ends  with  a 
Aiding  Loop,  fo  that  when  the  Fowl  prefs  upon  them, 
and  they  are  (trained,  they  may  lofen,  and  lap  about 
them. 

There  is  another  Manner  of  taking  Land-Fowls, 
efpecially  fmall  Birds,  with  Birdlime,  particularly  in 
Froft  and  Snow ;  for  as  thofe  fmall  Birds  then  af- 
femble  in  Flocks,  as  Larks  ^  Chaffinches ,  Linnets ,  Gold¬ 
finches ,  Yellow-hammers ,  Buntings  *  Sparrows ,  &c.  they 
all,  but  the  Lark,  perch  on  Trees  or  Bufhes,  as 
well  as  feed  on  the  Ground;  which  is,  when  they 
are  perceived  to  refort  about  our  Houfe,  or  Fields,  to 
take  a  Quantity  of  Wheat-Ears,  and  cut  the  Straw 
about  a  Foot  long  befides  the  Ears,  liming  them  af¬ 
terwards  about  fix  Inches,  from  the  Bottom  of  die 
Ears,  to  the  Middle  of  die  Straw :  Thus  prepared, 
the  Fowler  muft  go  into,  the  Field  adjacent  to  his 
Houfe,  and  fcatter  Chaff  and  dire/li’d  Ears,  which  he 
has  carried  along  with  him,  twenty  Yards  wide  (it  is 
belt  in  Snow)  and  then  ftick  the  limed  Ears  up  and 
down,  with  the  Ears  leaning,  or  at  the  End  touch¬ 
ing  the  Ground :  Then  Jie  retires  from  the  Place, 
and  traverfes  the  Ground  round  about  •,  the  Birds  be¬ 
ing  thereby  difturbed  in  their  Haunts  fly  to  the  Ears, 
and  pecking  at  them  they  ftick ;  which  perceiving, 
they  ftraightways  mount  up  from  the  Earth,  and  in 
their  Flight  the  bird-limed  Straws  lay  under  their 
Wings, ^  and  falling  arc  not  able  to  difengage  them- 
felves  from  the  Straw,  and  fo  are  certainly  taken. 

Land-Fowls  are  taken  by  Night,  with  the  Help  of 
a  low  Bell,  and  of  a  Net,  whofe  Mefh  is  twenty 
Yards  deep;  and  fo  broad,  that  it  may  cover  five  or 
fix  Lands  or  more,  according  to  the  Company  the 
Fowler  has  to  carry  it :  This  cannot  be  ufed  but  in 
plain  champain  Countries,  from  the  End  of  October 
until  the  End  of  March . 

With  thefe  Implements  the  Fowler  goes  into  a 
Corn-field  ;  lie  that  carries  die  Bell,  the  foremoft, 
tolling  it  as  he  goes,  very  mournfully  ;  next  follows 
the  Net,  borne  up  at  each  Corner  and  on  each  Side, 
by  fevcr.il  Perfons  ;  then  another  carries  fome  Iron 
or  Earthen  Vcflel,  with  burning,  but  not  blazing 
Coals  m  it ;  at  which  Coals  Bundles  of  Straw  muft  be 
hghted,  nnlefs  one  fhoukl  chufc  to  carry  Links.  The 
Wets  being  pitched  whpre  the  Game  is  fuppofed  to 
llc’  the  Ground  muft  be  beaten,  and  a  Noifc  made, 

wi-1  1  ^1C^0W^S  ri k“>  ancl  arc entangled  in  the  Net, 
hich  done  the  Light  is  extinguifhed,  and  the 

‘owlev  proceeds  to  lay  his  Net  in  fome  other  Place. 
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If  the  Fowler  defigns  to  have  the  full  Pleafure  of  the  . 
Sport,  he  muft  be  very  filent,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
heard  but  the  Sound  of  the  low  Bell ,  till  the  Net  is 
placed,  and  the  Lights  blazing  ;  but  as  foon  as  they 
are  extinguifhed,  a  general  Silence  muft  be  obferved 
again  ;  for  the  low  Bell  makes  the  Birds  Jie  clofe,  fo 
as  they  dare  not  ftir  whilft  you  are  pitching  die  Net  v 
but  the  Sight  of  the  Fire  makes  them  inftandy  to  fly 
up,  and  thus  they  become  entangled  in  the  Net.  * 

There  is  another  Manner  of  taking  Birds  by  Night, 
which  rooft  in  Bullies,  Shrubs,1  Hawthorn-tree,' 
called  Bat-Fowling*  and  which  is  thus: '  The 
Fowler  muft  be  very  filent  till  his  Lights  are  blazing* 
and  may  clinic  if  he  will  carry  Nets  or  not.  •  If' he  car" 
ries  none,  he  muft  have  long  Poles  with  great'  bufhy 
Tops  fixed  to  them  *  and  having  from  a  YefTel  to  * 
carry  Fire  in,  lighted  his  Straw  or  other  blazing 
Matter,  he  muft  beat  thofe  Bufhes  where  he  thinks 
Birds  are  at  Rooft  *  which  done,  if  there  be  any  in 
thofe  Bufhes  or  Trees,  he  will  inftantly  fee  them  fly 
about  the  Flames,  fo  that  thofe  who  have  the  bufhy 
Poles  may  beat  them  down  at  Pleafure,  and*  take 
them  up ;  and  the  Sport  may  be  continued  in  this 
Manner  as  long  as  it  is  dark,  and  no  longer. 

Larks ,  Buntings  ^  Merlins ,  Hobbies *  and  any  Birds 
which  will  ftoop  either  to  Stale,  Prey,  Gig,  Glafs, 
or  the  like,  may  be  taken  from  Auguft  to  September , 
with  the  Day-Net ,  which  muft  be  planted  before  Sun- 
rifing  ;  and  the  milder  the  Air,  the  brighter  the  Sun, 
and  the  pleafanter  the  Morning,  the  better  will  be 
the  Sport,  and  of  longer  Continuance. 

The  Place  chofen  for  this  Kind  of  Sport  muft  be 
a  Plain,  either  on  Barley  Stubble,  green  Lays,  and  level 
and  flat  Meadows,  remote  from  Villages,  but  near 
Corn-Fields. 

Thefe  Nets  being  ftaked  down  with  ftrong  Stakes, . 
tight  on  their  Lines,  fo  as  to  be  caft  to  and 
fro  at  Pleafure,  with  a  nimble  Twitch,  a  dozen  of 
Hand-lines,  or  drawing  Cords,  a  Fathom  long,  muft 
be  faftened  to  the  upper  End  of  the  foremoft  Staves, 
and  extended  of  fuch  reafonable  Strejghtnefs,  as  with 
little  Strength  they  may  raife  up  the  Nets  and  caft 
them  over.  When  the  Nets  are  laid,  Stales,  Decoys, 
or  playing  Wantons,  muft  be  placed  twenty  or  thirty 
Paces  beyond  them,  upon  fome  perching  Boughs, 
which  will  not  only  entice  Birds  of  their  own  Feathers 
to  ftoop,  but  alfo  Hawks,  and  other  Birds  of  Prey, 
to  fwoop  into  the  Nets. 

Not Ci  That  a  Day-Net  muft  be  made  of  fine  Pack¬ 
thread,  the  Mefh  fmaJl,  and  not  above  half  an 
Inch  fquare  half-way;  three  Fathom  in  Length,  and 
one  in  Breadth;  like  the  Crow-Net  in  Shape* 
verged  about  in  the  fame  Manner  with  a  fmall 
ftrong  Cord,  the  two  Ends  whereof  extended  upon 
two  fmall  long  Poles,  fmtable  to  the  Bread  ch  of 
the  Net,  with  four  Stakes,  Jail-Strings,  and  Drawl¬ 
ing  Lines,  as  heretofore  mentioned  ;  only  whereas 
that  was  but  one  Angle  Net,  here  muft  be  two  of 
one  Length,  Breadth,  and  Shape.  Thefe  Nets 
muft  be  placed  oppofite  to  each  other,  yet  fo  clofe 
and  even  together,  that  when  they  are  drawn  and 
pulled  over,  the  Sides  may  touch  one  another. 

Having  given  thefe  Rules  for  taking  every  Species 
oUVater  and  Land- Fowl ,  we’ll  defeend  into  more 'parti¬ 
cular  ones,  for  catching  fome  particular  Birds,  as  Snipes 
Feldfares ,  Pigeons,  Magpyes ,  Crows*  deads*  Herons ! 

1  heafants ,  Partridges*  Rails*  Quails*  Moor-poo ts ,  &c. 

.  To  catch  Snipes  with  Bird-lime,  the  Fowler  muft 
know  the  Places  they  frequent  moil,  which  is  eafiiy 
difeovered  by  their  Dung ;  and  there  fet  two  hundred 
limed  Twigs,  more  or  lefs  (efpecially  if  it  be  hard 
frofly,  or  fnowy  Weather,  where  the  Water  lies 
open ;  for  commonly  they  lie  very  thick  in  fuch 
Places.)  The  Twigs  muft  be  at  a  Yard  diftant  from 
one  another,  and  floaping,  fome  one  Way  and  fome 
another;  then  the  FovvJer retiring  at  a  convenient  Di- 
llance  from  the  Place,  muft  wait  the  Succcfs  of  the 
Sport,  and  not  be  too  hafty  to  ftir  at  the  flrft  he  fees 
taken ;  for  the  Snipe  will  feed  with  the  Twig  under 

1 2  H  his 
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his  Wings,  and  be  a  Means  to  entice  thofe  down,  who 
come  over  the  Place.  When  he  fees  the  Coaft  clear, 
and  but  few  that  are  not  taken,  he  mull  then  take  up 
his  Birds,  fattening  one  or  two  of  them,  that  the  other 
'flying  over,  may  alight  at  the  fame  Place.  If  there 
be  any  other  open  Place  near  that  where  the  T wigs  are 

planted,  they  ought  to  be  beaten  up. 
v  Fel fares ,  as  well  as  Snipes,  are  alfo  Winter  Birds, 

and  are  taken  by  fetting  a  dead  one  at  the  Top  of  a 
Great  Birchen  Bough,  cover’d  with  fmall  Lime  Twigs, 
and  planting  the  Bough  where  the  Fel fares  refort  in  a 
Morning  to  feed.  By  this  Means,  others  flying  but 
near,  will  quickly  efpy  the  Top-Bird,  and  fall  m  whole 

Flocks  to  him.  .  „  r 

To  take  Rooks,  the  Fowler  mutt  divide  a  Sheet  of 

brown  Paper  into  eight  Parts  and  having  made  them 

in  the  Shape  of  a  Sugar-Loaf,  lime  a  little  the  Infide  ; 

and  after  they  have  remain’d  three  or  four  Days  thus 

lim’d,  he  mutt  put  fome  Corn  in  them,  and  lay  them 

up  and  down  the  Ground  under  fome  Clod  of  Earth, 

early  in  the  Morning  before  the  Birds  come  to  feed} 

then  (landing  at  a  Diftance,  he’ll  fee  that  as  foon  as  the 

Rooks,  Crows,  or  Pigeons  come  to  pick  out _any  of  the 

Corn,  the  Paper  will  hang  upon  his  Head,  then  the 

Bird  will  immediately  fly  bolt  upright  fo  high,  that 

he  (hall  foar  almoft  out  of  Sight  •,  and  when  he  is 

fpent,  come  tumbling  down  as  if  he  had  been  fhot  in 

the  Air  They  may  be  taken  in  Ploughing  Time, 

when  the  Rooks  and  Crows  follow  the  Plough,  but 

then  Worms  and  Maggots  of  the  largeft  Size  mutt  be 

put  in  the  Paper.  _.  . 

Though  the  Heron  be  a  Fowl  neither  for  Pleafure 

nor  for  Food,  as  it  is  a  ravenous  one,  and  very  de- 

ftruftive  to  Ponds,  and  Rivers,  it  is  very  neceffary  to 

oive  fome  Directions  how  to  take  it }  which  may  be 

done  by  getting  three  or  four  fmall  Roaches,  or  Dace, 

and  drawing  the  Wire  of  a  ftrong  Hook  within  the 

Skin  of  the  faid  Fiih,  beginning  without  Side  of  the 

Gills,  and  from  thence  to  the  Tail,  which  will  not 

hinder  the  Fifh  from  living  five  or  fix  Days  afterwards, 

for  if  it  was  dead,  the  Heron  would  not  meddle  with  it. 

Then  three  or  four  of  thefe  Hooks  mutt  be  tied  to  a 

llrong  Line,  made  of  Silk  and  Wire,  about  two 

Yards  and  a  half  long,  and  likewife  a  round  Stone  a- 

bout  a  Pound  Weight  •,  which  whole  Complement 

mutt  be  put  in  the  Rivar  or  Pond,  but  not  fo  deep 

that  the  Heron  cannot  wade  unto  them. 

Pbeafants  are  taken  three  fevcral  Ways,  viz.  by 

Net,  Lim-bufl),  or  Driver. 

Note,  That  Nets  for  Pbeafants,  mutt  be  made  of  dou¬ 
ble  twin’d  brown  Thread,  dy’d  blue  or- green,  the 
Me  (It  reafonably  large  and  fquare,  almoft  an  Inch 
between  Knot  and  Knac;  its  Length  about  three 
Fathom,  and  about  feven  Foot  broad,  verged  on 
each  Side  with  ftrong  fmall  Cord,  and  likewife 
at  the  Ends,  that  it  may  lie  compafs-wifc  and 

hollow. 

In  this  Kind  of  Sport,  the  Fowler  muft,  as  in  all  o- 
thers  heretofore  mentioned,  know  the  Haunts  of  the 
h’owl,  which  arc  never  in  open  Fields,  nor  in  old  high 
Woods,  iince  Pbeafants  ibldorn  frequent  any  ocher 
Place,  but  young  Copies  well  grown  i  and  of  thofe, 
none  but  luch  as  are  lb  1  i car y,  and  unfrequented  by 
Men  or  Cattle.  In  thefe  Places,  the  Eye  or  Brood  of. 
Phcalants  is  found,  either  by  viewing  carefully  thefe 
young  Copies,  fcarching  every  where  to  difeover 
ivficre  they  run  together  like  Chickens  after  a  Hen  •, 
or  by  riling  early  in  the  Morning,  or  coming  late  in 
the  Evening  to  obferve  how  and  when  the  old  Cock 
and  I  dea  call  their  young  ones  to  them,  and  how  the 
young  ones  anfwer  *  and  ib  from  that  Sound  the 
howler  approaches  as  near  as  lie  can  the  Place  where 
they  are,  lying  down  fo  dole  as  not  to  be  difeovered, 
by  which  Means  he  will  know  where  they  meet,  and 
how  he  may  place  his  Nets  accordingly.  But  the 
niolt  cerrain  Way  of  finding  them  out,  is  to  have  a 
Pbeafant -Call,  which  lie  mull  learn  how  to  ufe  •,  im- 
dcrlhmd  all  their  Notes,  and  how  to  apply  them  : 
For  Pbeafants  have  fevcral  and  different  No tes*  one 


to  cluck  them  together  when 


jether  when  the  Hen  would  f  \ 
them,  another  to  chide  them  when  they  ftraeo,i  ca 

far,  a  third  to  call  them  to  Meat' when  (he 


too 

found 
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it,  a  fourth  to  make  them  look  out  for  Food  tl  • 
felves,  and  a  fifth  to  call  them  about  her  to  fun 
al.  The  Call  may  be  ufed  early  in  the  Moraine 
which  Time  they  ft r aggie  abroad  to  find  Proven! ^ 
orelfe  in  the  Evening  juft  before  Sundettino-  uaJi 
is  their  Time  likewife  for  feeding.  Tho’  they  ni 
be  called  at  any  other  Time  of  the  Day,  by  0  ^ 
changing  Note  for  as  before  Sun-Rill  ng,  and  at  ^ 
Setting,  the  Note  muft  be  to  call  them  to  feed  •  ^ 

the  Forenoon,  and  Afternoon,  it  muft  be  to  call  them 
to  brood;  or  chide  them  for  flraggling,  or  giVe  tum 
Notice  of  fome  approaching  Danger, 

With  all  thefe  neceflary  Inftru&ions,  the  Fowler 
muft  lodge  himfelf  as  clofe  as  poflible,  and  then  call 
at  firft  very  fofdy,  left  the  Pbeafants  being  lodc/’d  very 
near  him,  fhould  be  frighted  at  a  loud  Note?  but  if 
nothing  reply,  he  muft  raife  his  Note  higher  and 
higher,  till  he  extends  it  to  the  utmoft  Compafs,  and 
if  there  be  a  Pbeafant  within  hearing,  Hie  will  anfwer 
in  a  Note  as  loucf  as  his  own,  provided  it  be  not  un- 
.  tunable,  for  that  would  fpoil  all.  As  foon  as  he  hears 
this  Anfwer,  if  it  be  from  afa”,  and  from  a  finale 
Fowl,  he  muft  creep  nearer  and  nearer  unto 
will  the  Pbeafant  to  him,  and  as  he  alters  his  Note  fo 
will  fhe,  and  in  all  Points  he  muft  endeavour  to  imi¬ 
tate  her,  whereby  he’ll  get  Sight  of  her  at  laft,  either  on 
the  Ground  or  Perch  ;  which  got  he  ceafcs  his  Cal¬ 
ling,  and  fpreads  his  Net  between  the  Pbeafant  and 
himfelf,  in  the  moft  convenient  Place  he  can  find,  with 
much  Secrecy  and  Silence,  making  one  End  of  the 
Net  faft  to  the  Ground,  and  holding  the  other  End 
by  a  long  Line  in  his  Hand,  whereby  when  any 
Thing  ftrains  it,  he  may  pull  the  Net  clofe  to¬ 
gether.  This  done  he  calls  again,  and  as  foon  as  he 
perceives  the  Pbeafant  come  underneath  the  Net,  he 
rifes  up  and  Ihews  himfelf,  whereby  the  Pbeafant  be¬ 
ing  frighted,  offering  to  mount,  finds  hcrfclf  entang¬ 
led  within  the  Net. 

But  if  it  happens  that  the  Fowler  hears  manyAn- 
fwers,  and  from  different  Parts  of  the  Wood,  he  muft 
not  ftir,  but  keep  his  Place,  and  as  he  hears  them  by 
their  Sound,  to  come  nearer  and  nearer  unto  him,  he 
muft  make  his  Nets  ready,  and  fpread  them  conve¬ 
niently  about  him,  one  Net  on  the  one  Side,  and  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  other ;  then  lie  clofe  and  apply  himfelf  to 
the  Call,  till  he  has  allured  them  under  his  Nets, 
which  done,  he  muft  Hand  up  and  Ihew  himfelf,  to 
fright  them,  and  make  them  mount,  whereby  they 

are  entangled.  . 

Pheafant-Powts ,  or  young  Pbeafants ,  are  driven  in¬ 
to  Nets,  with  an  Inftrument  made  of  ftrong  white 
Wands,  or  Oficrs,  fet  faft  in  a  Handle,  twilled  about 
in  two  or  three  Places,  and  bound  with  other  Wands, 
in  the  Shape  of  thofe  Things  Clorh-Dreficrs  ulna uy 
drefs  their  Cloth  withal.  With  this  Driver  the  Fowler 
muft  make  a  gentle  Noifc,  raking  upon  the  Boughs 
and  Bullies  round  about  him,  which  will  make  the 
Pozvts  run  from  it  a  little  Way,  and  then  ftind  an 
liften,  keeping  all  clofe  together,  till  by  another  Ka  c 
of  the  Driver,  they  are  made  to  run  again  as  bet  or , 
and  by  thus  raking  they  will  be  driven  like  fo  many 
Sheep  into  the  Nets,  whicli  muft  be  placed  a-cros  u 
little  Pads  and  Ways  which  the  Fowler  fees  they  w 
made,  which  are  like  Sheep-T racks,  and  as  near t j 
ordinary  Haunt  as  poifibJe,  which  may  be  il lu 
ed  by  the  Barencfs  of  the  Ground,  Mutmgs, 
loofe  Feathers. 

Note,  That  two  Things  are  to  be  obferved  in  ufm& 
the  Driver  \  the  firlt  is  Secrecy  in  concealing  •  • 
fclf  from  the  Sight  of  the  Pbeafants  \  0  .... 

chance  to  fee  the  Fowler,  they  will  mto  J 
themfojvcs  in  Holes  and  Bottoms  otww*'  .. 
will  not  itir  from  thence  till  Night,  f 
Circumfpcftion  in  the  Work,  lor  uodnng  yr 
this  Paftime  more,  than  too  much 1 .m *  1  *  (boll 
Hafte,  for  Pbeafants  are  fearful  Ciutuufc  ^ 
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{lartle^  and  when  once  alarm’d,  they  all  fly  m  an 
In  flan  t,  without  flaying  to  behold  what  they  are  fo 
much  afraid  ofi 

p  •  r  >  * 

To  take  Pbeafants  with  a  Lime-Bufh,  the  Fowler 
having  diicover’d  their  Haunts,  befmears  the  Top 
Branch  of  a  Willow,  or  fingle  Rod  twelve  Inches 
long,  with  the  ftrongeft  Birdlime.  The  Branch  mud 
have  a  pretty  long  Handle,  made  fliarp  at  Bottom  to 
flick  it  into  the  Ground,  or  into  Shrubs  and  Bufhes  ; 
which  muft  be  done  near  the  Branch  or  Tree,  where 
the  Pheafant  perches.  When  the  Bufh  or  Rods  are 
placed,  the  Fowler,  lying  clofe,  takes  out  his  Call. 
If  the  Call  be  good,  and  he  knows  how  to  ufe  it,  he 
will  foon  have  all  the  Pbeafants  within  hearing  about 
him,  and  if  one  happens  to  be  entangled,  fhe  will  go 
near  to  entangle  all  the  reft,  either  by  her  extraordina¬ 
ry  flattering,  or  their  own  Amazement  and  Confufion ; 
and  as  they  are  taken  by  the  Rods  on  the  Ground, 
they  will  likewife  be  furprifed  with  the  Bullies,  for.  bey 
ing  fear’d  from  below,  they  will  mount  to  the  Perch 
or  Bufhes,  to  fee  what  becomes  of  their  Companions, 
and  there  be  taken  ehemleives. 

Note,  That  Lime  is  only  for  the  Winter-Seafon,  be¬ 
ginning  from  November  when  the  Trees  have  filed 
their  Leaves,  and  ending  in  May.  Nets  are  ufed 
from  the  Beginning  of  May,  till  the  latter  End  of 
OSlober.  So  that  there  is  no  Time  of  the  Year  but 
their  Breeding  Time,  which  may  not  be  employ’d 
in  this  Pleafure. 

Partridges  are  alfo  taken  feveral  Ways,  either  by 
Net,  Engine ,  Driving ,  or  Setting.  They  are  natu¬ 
rally  fo  fearful  and  Ample,  that  they  may  eafily  be 
deceived,  without  any  Train,  Bait,  or  other  Device. 

The  ufual  Haunts  of  Partridges  (which  the  Fowler 
who  wants  to  catch  them  muft  know)  are  Corn-Fields, 
either  while  the  Corn  grows,  or  after  it  is  cut  down  ; 
for  when  it  grows,  they  flielter  under  its  Covert  ;  and 
when  cut  down,  they  are  fed  with  the  Grain  they 
find  therein.  They  alfo  hide  both  themfelves  and  Co¬ 
vies,  in  the  Furrows,  among  Brambles  and  long 
Grafs.  In  Winter,  when  the  Fields  are  plough’d  up, 
or  over  foil’d  with  Cattle,  they  fly  to  the  up-land  Mea¬ 
dows,  and  lodge  in  the  dead  Grafs,  or  Fog,  under 
Hedges,  among  Mole-Hills,  or  under  the  Roots  of 
Trees.  Sometimes  they  fly  to  Copfes,  and  under 
Woods,  efpecially  if  any  Corn-Fields  be  near;  or 
where  Broom,  Brakes,  Fern,  £s?r.  grows.  In  the 
Harvcft  Time,  when  every  Field  is  full  of  Men  and 
Cattle,  they  are  found  in  Day-Time,  in  the  Fallow- 
Fields,  next  to  the  Corn-Fields,  where  they  lie  lurk¬ 
ing  till  the  Evening,  and  then  feed  among  the  Shocks, 
or  Sheaves  of  Com,  which  they  do  likewife  in  the 
Morning. 

When  the  Haunts  of  Partridges  arc  known,  the 
Fowler  has  feveral  Way?  to  find  them  5  either  by  the 
Eye,  which  Art  cannot  be  acquir’d  but  by  Experience, 
diitinguiihing  thereby  the  Colour  of  the  Partridge 
from  that  of  the  Earth,  and  in  what  Manner  they 
lodge  and  couch  together ;  for  which  Purpofe,  the 
Fowler  may  come  near  enough  to  them,  for  they  are 
a  very  lazy  Bird,  and  fo  unwilling  to  take  to  the 
Wing,  that  he  may  even  fee  his  Foot  upon  them  be¬ 
fore  they  will  ilir,  provided  he  do  not.  ftand  and  gaze 
on  them,  but  be  in  continual  Motion,  otherwife  they 
will  fpring  up  and  be  gone.  Or  by  going  to  their 
Haunts  early  in  the  Morning,  or  at  the  Clofe  of  the 
Evening,  which  is  called  the  fucking  Time*  and  there 
lift en ing  for  the  Calling  of  the  Cock  Partridge,  and 
lor  the  Anfwcring  of  the  Hen,  after  which  they  meet 
together,  which  may  be  difeovered  at  their  Rejoicing, 
«nd  Chattering;  then  the  Fowler  may  take  his  Range 
about  them,  drawing  nearer  to  the  Place  he  hears 
them  fuck  in,  and  calling  his  Eyes  towards  the  Fur¬ 
rows  of  the  Land,  he’ll  foon  find  where  the  Covy 
lies.  Or  by  the  Call,  having  firft  Jearn’d  the  true 
?  .  natural  Note  oj  the  Partridge ,  and  how  to  tune 
if  m  its  proper  Key.  Being  perfbft  herein,  he  muft 
frequent  their  Haunts,  Morning  and  Evening,  and 
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hiding  himfelf  in  fome  fee  ret  Place,  where  herridy  fee 
and  not  be  fe£n,  Mens  if  he  can  hear  t\\e  Partridges 
-call ;  if  he  hears  them,'  he  iniift' anfw^r  theih  in  the 
fame  Notes,  and  imitate  them  as' ii Car!  as  pomfjje*  as 
they  change  or  double  thofe  Notes  •  continuing  .thus 
till  they  draw  nearer  unto  hirh;  Having .  them  in 
View  he  lays  himfelf  dn  his  Bade,  as  if  he  was  dead, 
without  Motion,  by  which  Means  he  may  count  their 
whole  Number.  ..  ‘  '  _  ,, 

Having  proceeded  thus  fir,  the  next  Thing  lie  fiilift' 
do  is  to  catch  them.  If  he  wants  to  do  it  with  NctS* 
having  found,  out  the  Covy,  he  draws  forth  his  Nets, 
and  taking  a  large  Circumference,  walks  a  good  round 
Pace  with  a  carelefs  Eye,  rather  from  diem  .towards 
the  Partridges,  till  he  has  trimmed  his  Nets, ’and  made 
•them  ready  for  the  Purpofe  •  which  done,  he,  muft 
draw  his  Circumference  lefs  ;  arid  leis,  till  lie  comes 

•  •  t  ^  *  4  ♦ 

within  the  Length  of  his  Net,  then'  pricking  down  a 
Stick  about  three  Foot  in  length,  fallens  one  End  of 
•the  Net  to  it;  'and  walking  about, '  letting  the  itfet  flip 
out  of  his  Hands,  he  fpreads  it  open  as  he  goes,- and 
thus  lays  it  all  over  the  Partridges.  But  if  they  fhould 
Jay  draggling,  fo  that  he  carinot cover  them  ‘  all  with 
one  Net,  he  muft  draw  fdrdi  another,  and  d6  with 
that  as  he  has  done  with 1  tli6  former ;  which  being 
done,  he  ruflies  in  uppn  them,  .'who  frighteh’d  Will 
fly  up,  and  fo  be  entangled. in  the  Nets* 


1  s 


Note ,  That  the- Nets  wherewith. Partridges  are  enfna- 
red,  :muft  be  every  Way  like  the  Pheafant s  Nets, 
both  for  Length  and  Breadrh,  being  made,  of  the 
fame  Thread,-,  and  dy’d  of  the  fame  Colour  ;  only 
.  the  Meih  muft  be  fmaller.  •  -  • 

f  ^ 

Partridges' are  taken  with  Birdlime,  either  in  flub- 
ble  Fields,  front  Juguft  till  Chrifhmas,  or  in  Woods* 
Paflures,  of  Meadows.  If' in'  liubble  Fields,  the 
Fowler  muft  take  the1  larged  Wheat-Straws  he  cart 
get,  and  cut  them  off  between  Knot  and  Knot,  and 
lime  them  with  the  ftrongeft  Lime.  Then  he  goes  to  the 
Haunts  of  Partridges ,  and  calls  ;  if  the/  anfwer  he 
pricks  at  fome  Distance  from  him,  his  Lime-Straws 
in  many  crofs  Rows  and  Ranks  acroft  the  Lands  and 
Furrows,  taking  in  two  or  three  Lands  at  leaft  ;  then 
lies  clofe  and  calls  again,  not  ceafing  till  he  ha$  drawn 
them  towards  him,  fo  that  •  they  be ,  intercepted  by 
the  Way  by  the  lim’d  Straws,  which  they  /hall  no 
fooner  touch,  but  they  will  be  enfnar’d,  and  by  r'eafon 
they  all  run  together  like  a  Brood  of  Chickens,  they 
will  fobefmear  and  daub  one  another*  that  very  few 
of  them  will  efcape. 

But  if  Partridges  are  to  be  taken  in  Paftures,  Woods* 
or  Meadows,  the  Rods  muft  be  limed  as  for  Pbeafants, 
and  ftuck  in  the  Ground  after  the  fame  Manner. 

To  drive  Partridges  into  the  Nets,  which  is  one  of 
the  moft  diverting  Manner  of  talcing  them,  there 
muft  be  made  an  Engine  in  the  Shape  of  a  Horfc,  cue 
out  of  Canvas,  and  (luffed  with  Straw,  or  fuch  light 
Matter;  with  this  artificial  ITorfe,  and  the  Nets,  the 
Fowler  muft  go  to  the  Haunts  of  Partridges ,  and 
having  found  out  the  Covy,  and  pitch’d  his  Nets  be¬ 
low,  flopewife  and  hovering,  he  muft  go  above,  dncl 
taking  the  Advantage  of  the  Wind,  drive  downwards. 
Then,  with  his  Face  cover’d  with  fomething  green, 
or  of  a  dark  blue,  and  his  Engine  before  him,  (talk 
towards  the  Partridges  with  a  flow  Pace*  raifing  them 
on  their  Feet,  but  not  their  Wings,  and  then  they’ll 
run  naturally  before  him  ;  if  they  chancd  to  run  a 
By-way,  or  contrary  to  his  Purpofe,  they  muft  be 
eroded  with  the  Engine,  and  by  thus  facing  they 
will  run  into  that  Track  the  Fowler  would  have 
them :  Thus,  by  a  gentle  flow  Pace,  he  may  make 
them  run  and  go  which  Way  lie  plcafes,  and  at  laft 
drive  them  into  his  Nets. 

But  the  moft  plcafant  of  all  the  Manners  ot  taking 
Partridges ,  is  by  a  Setting  Dog ,  which  is  a  big  Land- 
Spaniel,  taught  by  Nature  to  hunt  the  Partridge  more 
than  any  Chace  whatever,  running  the  Fields  over 
with  fuch  Alacrity  and  Nimblenels,  as  if  there  was  no 
Limit  to  his  Fury  and  Dcfirc,  and  yet  by  Arc  under 
fuch  excellent  Command,  that  in  the  very  Height 
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of  his  Career,  by  a  Hem,  or  Sound  of  his  Matter’s 
Voice,  he  fhali  ftand,  gaze  about  him,  look  in  his 
Matter’s  Face,  and  obferve  his  Directions,  whether  to 
proceed,  ftand  ftill,  or  retire  :  Nay,  when  he  is  even 
juft  upon  his  Prey,  that  he  may  even  take  it  up  with 
his  Mouth,  yet  his  Obedience  is  fo- fram’d  by  Art,  that 
prefently,'he  fhali  either  ftand  ftill,  or  fall  down  flat 
on  his.  Belly,  without  daring  either  to,  make  any 
Noife  or  Motion,  till  his  Matter  comes  to  him,  and 
then  he  will  proceed  in  all  Things  to  follow  his  Di¬ 
rections. 


Note ,  That  to  train  a  Dog  from  a  Whelp  till  he 
comes  to  that  Perfection,  you  mutt  choofe  him  a 
Land  Spaniel,  of  a  good  and  nimble  Size,  ra¬ 
ther  fmall  than  great,  and  of  a  courageous  Mettle, 
and  tho’  thefe  good  Qualities  cannot  be  difcern’d 
while  young,  yet  they  may  be  juftly  guefled  at, 
from  a  right  Breed,  which  have  been  known  to  be 
ftrong,  lufty,  and  nimble  Rangers,  of  aCtive  Feet, 
wanton  Tails  and  bufy  Noftrils,  whofe  Tail  was 
without  Wearinefs,  their  Search  without  Changea- 
blenefs,  and  which  no  Delight  did  tranfport  be¬ 
yond  Fear  and  Obedience.  . 

When  the  Fowler  has  made  Choice  of  his 
Dog,  he  begins  to  inftruCt  him,  while  about  four 
or  fix  Months  old' *  firft  by  making  him  loving 
and  familiar  with  his  Matter,  to  know  him  from 
any  other  Perfon,  and  following  him  wherever  he 
goes  :  Which  the  better  to  efteCt,  he  mutt  very 
feldom  receive  his  Food  from  any  other  Hand  but 
his  *  and  when  lie  correCts  him,  •  to  keep  him  in 
Awe,  he  mutt  rather  do  it  with  Words  than  Blows. 
A  Dog  thus  inftru&ed  will  follow  none  but  his 
Matter,  and  can  diftinguifh  his  Frown  from  his 
Smile,  and  fmooth  Words  from  rough.  Then  he 
mutt  teach  him  to  lie  down  clofe  to  the  Ground  ; 
firft,  by  laying  him  often  on  the  Ground,  and  dy¬ 
ing,  lie  clofe :  When  he  has  done  any  Thing  to 
his  Matter’s  Mind  and  Pleafure,  he  mutt  be  re¬ 
warded  with  a  Piece  of  Bread  *  if  otherwife,  cha- 
ftized  with  Words,  but  few  Blows.  After  this,  he 
mutt  be  taught  to  come  creeping  with  his  Belly  and 
Head  clofe  on  the  Ground,  as  far,  or  as  little  a 
Way  as  his  Matter  fhali  think  fit  •,  and  this  the 
Matter  may  do  by  faying.  Come  nearer,  come  nearer , 
or  the  like  ;  and  at  firft,  till  he  underftands  his 
Meaning,  fhewing  him  *  a  Piece  of  Bread,  or  fome 
other  Food,  to  entice  him.  If  lie  offers  to  mile  his 
Body  or  Head,  the  Part  thus  raifed  mutt  not  only 
be  thruft  down,  but  he  mutt  like  wife  be  threaten’d 
with  an  angry  Voice*  which  if  he  feems  to  flight, 
two  or  three  Jerks,  with  a  Whipcord-Lafh,  mutt 
be  added  to  the  Voice.  Thefe  LcfTons  mutt  be 
often  repeated,  till  lie  be  very  perfeCt,  ftill  encou¬ 
raging  him  when  he  does  well.  If  the  Fowler  walks 
abroad  with  his  Dog,  and  he  takes  a  Fancy  to 
range,  even  when  he  is  mod  bufy,  lie  mutt  fpeak 
to  him,  and  in  the  Height  of  his  Paftime  made 
fall  upon  his  Belly,  and  lie  clofe  *  and  afterwards, 
come  creeping.  The  next  which  mutt  be  given 
him,  is  to  lead  in  a  String  or  Line,  and  to  follow 
his  Matter  clofe  at  his  Heels,  without  Trouble  or 
draining  of  his  Collar.  By  the  Time  the  Dog  has 
lcarn’d  all  thefe  LcfTons,  he  mutt  be  near  twelve 
Months  old  *  at  which  Time,  the  Seafon  of  the 
Year  being  proper,  he  mutt  be  taken  into  the  Field 
and  permitted  to  range,  but  ftill  in  Obedience  to 
his  Matter’s  Command  :  But  if  through  Wanton- 
nefs  he  chances  to  babble  or  open  without  Caule, 
lie  mutt  be  fharply  corroded,  cither  with  a  Whip¬ 
cord  Lafh,  or  pinching  him  hard  at  the  Roots  of 
hit  Kars. 


Being  brought  to  good  Temper,  and  right  0- 
bedicncc  *  as  loon  as  lie  comes  upon  the  Haunt 
of  any  Partridge,  (which  is  difeover’d  at  his  greater 
Eagcrncfs  in  hunting,  as  alfo  at  a  Kind  of  wim- 
pering  and  whining  in  his  Voice,  being  very  de¬ 
li  mas  to  open,  but  not  daring)  his  Matter  Ihall 
fpeak  to  him,  bidding  him  take  Heed  and  the  like : 


But  if,  notwithftanding,  he  either  rulV,  ; 
fprings  the  Partridge,  or  opens,  and  f0  t|  5,(J 

tridge  efcapes,  he  muft  be  correfted  feverel 
off  again,  and  made  to  haunt  in  forne  h  caft 
•  where  the  Fowler  knows  a'  Covv  lies '  ana  c  ttaimts 
ther  he  has  mended  his  Fault :  And  if  ^ 
tridge  be  catch’ d  with  the  .  Net,  the  Dot* 
have  the  Head,  Neck,  and  Pinions,  for  S 

Encouragement. 


b  mutt 
his  future 


•  r 

Having  a  Dog  thus  qualified  by  Art  and 
the  Fowler  muft  take  him  where  Partridges  H  i?tUr?> 

call  him  off,  and  by  fome  Word  of  Encourage’ 
wherewith  he  is  acquainted,,  engage  him  to  rang 
never  too  far.  from  his  Matter,  who  muft  fepDJ’  , 
beat  his  Ground  juftly  and  even,,  without  <■'«■ he 
about,  or  flying  here  and  there,  which  the  Mettle  f 
fome  will  do  if  not  corrected  and  reproved  •  Th  °* 
fore  when  the  Fowler  perceives  this  Fault  hi* 
prefently  call  his  Dog  in  with  a  Hem,  and’  f0  CS 
him,  that  he  dare  not  do  the  like  again  for  that  D  ^ 
fo  he  will  range  afterwards  with  more  Ternnpm 
.If  in  the  Dog’s  ranging  he  be  perceived  to  ft™ 
fudden,  or  ftand  ftill,  his  Mafter  muft  then  make  ' 
to  him  (for  without  doubt  he  has  fet  the  Partrid  ^ 
and  as  foon  as  lie  comes  to  him  command  him  to  & 
nearer,  and  if  he  goes  not,  but  either  lies  ftill  or  ftJSJ 
fhaking  of  his  Tail,  as  if  lie  would  fay,  here  they  are 
under  my  Nofe  *  and  withal  now  and .  then  looks 
back,-  then  the  Fowler  muft  ceafe  urging  him  further 
and  take  his  Circumference,  walking  faft  with  a  care- 
lefs  Eye,  looking  ftrait  before  the  Nofe  of  the  Dog 
and  thereby  fee  how  the  Covy  lies,  whether  clofe  oj 
ftragling  :  Then  commanding  the  Dog  to  lie  ftill,  he 
draws  forth  hisNetand  pricks  oneEnd  to  the  Ground 
and  fpreads  it  all  open,  and  thus  covers  as  many  of 
the  Partridges  as  lie  can.  Which  done  he  makes  in 
with  a  Noife  and  fprings  up  the  Partridges ,  which  no 
fooner  rife  but  they  are  entangled  with  the  Net.  The 
Fowler  muft  always  let  go  the  old  Cock  and  Hen. 

Rails,  Quails,  More-poots,  &c.  are  taken  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  Partridges,  either  with  Nets, 
limed  Bullies  or  Rods,  Engine,  or  a  /erring  Dog. 
The  Way  of  finding  them  is  alfo  the  fame,  by  the 
Eye,  the  Ear,  and  Haunt  *  though  the  chiefcft  of  all 
is  the  Call  or  Pipe ;  to  which  they  iiften  with  fuch 
Earneftnefs,  that  you  can  no  fooner  imitate  their 
Notes,  but  they  will  anfwer  them,  and  purfue  the 
Call  with  fuch  Greed inefs,  that  they  -will  play  and 
/kip  about  you,  nay,  run  over  you,  efpccially  the 
Quail.  The  Notes  of  the  Male  and  Female  differ 
very  much ;  therefore  the  Fowler  muft  have  them 
botii  at  his  Command  *  and  when  lie  hears  the  Male 
call,  he  muft  anfwer  in  the  Female’s  Note-,  and 
when  the  Female  calls,  anfwer  in  the  Male’s  Note ; 
and  thus  will  have  them  both  come  to  him.  Their 
Haunts  arc  alfo  much  like  thofe  of  Partridges ,  only 
the  Quail  loves  moft  the  Wheat-Fields*  the  More- 
poot  the  Heath  and  Forett-Grounds ;  and  the  Rails 
the  long  high 

I’ll  conclude 
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Grafs,  where  they  may  lie  oblcurc.  _ 
this  Treatifc  of  Fowling,  by  Teaching 
the  Method  of  Catching,  Prcferving,  and  Keeping 
all  Sorts  of  Tinging  Birds,  viz.  the  Nightingale ,  Black- 
bird,  Wood-Lark,  Linnet,  . Chaffinch ,  Robin  Rcd-bmft, 
Starling,  Tit-Lark ,  Bullfinch,  Canary-bird ,  fbrtip. 
Sky -Lark,  Goldfinch,  Greenfinch,  Wren,  Red-ftarl, .and 
Hedge-Sparrow.  And  as  thefe  Birds  arc  iubjeft  to 
fevcral  Difeafcs,  will  give  you  fome  Prcfcriptions  to 

cure  them.  .  ... 

The  Nightingale,  for  his  T  hroat,  js  the  lartne  t 

of  the  Woods  *  he  appears  at  the  latter  End 
or  Beginning  of  April,  and  very  few  know  whejc  k 
retires  in  the  Winter*  ionic  imagining  that  /lie  ceps 
all  that  Seafon.  She  builds  her  Nett  commonly  noou 
two  Feet  above  Ground,  cither  in  Quick-let  1  he  {•><-• » 
or  in  Beds  of  Nettles  *  hatching  her  young  ones.*1 10| 
the  Beginning  o f  May,  and  naturally  dcliglH^b 
cool  Places,  where  fmall  Brooks  are  garmjnec 
plcafant  Groves,  where  they  fmg  mdotuou  y 
they  have  hatch’d,  for  then  they  grow 
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whence  this  French  Air,  or  Song : 

Rofcnol  to  m’appretts  cequ'il  faut  que  jefajfe, 

Mon  Cesar  en  t'imitant  a  de  tendres  amours , 

Metis  lor  hue  le  Pr interns  aura  change  de  face, 

Fu  fejireis  d’  aimer,  &  j’aimeray  toujours  : 

<fu  reffe  de  chanter  ton  amoureufe  flame. 

Lor fque  tu  vois  le  fruit  de  tes  tendres  amours ; 

Mats  je  ne  fejfe  point  dans  le  fonds  de  man  ame, 

D' aimer,  de  foupirer,  de  me  plaindre  toujours. 

nightingales  muft  be  taken  out  of  their  Nefts  •,  when 

they  indifferently  well  fledged  ;  for  if  well  fea¬ 
thered  they  will  be  fulien,  and  if  too  little,  they  are  fo ' 

tender  the  Cold  will  kill  them. 

The  Way  of  taking  oid  and  young-  is  thus  :  For 
the  Young,  you.  mutt  take  Notice  where  the  Code 
rin<rs  and  if  he  flngs  long  the  Hen  is  not  far,  who 
often  betrays  her  Off-fpring  by  being  too  careful  : 
for  when  you  come  near  her  Nett,  Ihe  will  Jweet  and 

cur:  If  notwithftanding  this  you  cannot  find  her  JNeit,- 
ftick  a  Meal-worm,  or  two  upon  a  Thorn,  and  laying 
down  or  ftanding,  obferve  which  Way  it  is  earned  by 
the  old  one,  and  drawing  near,  you'll  hear  the  young 
ones  while  llie  feeds  them. .  When  you  have  found  out 
the  Nell  touch  not  the  Young;  for  if  you  do,  they 

will  not  tarry  in  the  Neil.  .  ,  ‘  r  . 

The  Brancbers ,  or  Puficrs  (thus  called,  becaule 

when  thoroughly  fledged,  the  old  ones  pulh  them  out 
of  the  Neft)  are  taken  with  a  Bird-trap,  or  Net-trap, 
made  with  green  Silk  or  Thread,  about  the  Compafs' 
of  a  Yard,  and  in  the  Shape  of  a  Shove-net  for  Fifties ; 
then  a  large  Wire  bended  round,  and  the  two  Ends 
joined,  muft  be  put  into  a  lhort  Stick  about  an  Inch 
and  an  half  long,  and  a  Piece  of  Iron,  with  two 
Cheeks  and  . a  Hole  on  each  Side,  through  which  mult 
be  ran  fame  fine  Whip-cord  three  or  four  Times 
double,  that  it  may  hold  the  Piece  of  Wood  the  fatter, 
into  which  the  Ends  of  the  Wire  are  put,  and  with  a 
Button  on  each  fide  of  the  Iron  che  Whip-cord  is  : 
twifted  ;  then  the  Net  is  fattened  to  die  W  ire,  and 
the  two  Cheeks  of  the  Iron  joined  at  the  Handle 
of  a  Board  of  the  Compafs  of  the  Wire  v  to  which  is 
added  a  Piece  of  Stick  about  two  Inches  long,  with: 
a  Hole  at  the  Top  of  it,  which  muft  have  a  Plug  to 
put  in,  with  two  Wires  to  ftick  the  Meal-worm  upon ; 
then  a  String  is  tied  in  the  Middle  of  the  Top  of  the 
Net,  which  Net  is  to  be  drawn  up,'  and  having  an: 
Eye  at  the  End  of  the  Handle  to  put  the  Thread 
through,  it  muft  be  pulled  till  it  ttands  upright. 
When  the  Net  and  Worms  are  ready,  having  Jifft 
{craped  the  Place,  Ants  muft  be  put  into  the  Trap-. 
Cage;  which  Cage  is  to  be  placed  near  the  Place 
where  the  Nightingales  are  heard  calling,  and  left  there. 

When  che  Nightingales  are  taken,  the  Ends  of  their 
Wings  muft  be  tied  with  fome  Thread,  to  hinder 
them  from  beating  themfelves  againft  the  Cage,  which 
ought  to  be  above  half  covered  with  green  Bays,  and, 
they  left  for  four  or  live  Days  undifturbed  ;  though 
they  muft  be  fed  fix  Times  a  Day  with  Sheep’s  Heart' 
and  Egg  Hired  very  fine,  and  mingled  with  lome  Pis¬ 
mires  r  and  if  thro’  Sullcnnefs  they  refufe  to  eat,  their 
Bill  muft'  be  forced  open. 

In  the  Summer  they  muft  be  fed  every  Day  with 
frcfli  Meat ;  and  when  they  begin  to  moult,  with  half 
an  Egg  hard  boiled,  and  half  a  Sheep’s  Heart,  min¬ 
gled  with  Saffron  and  Water ;  and  fometimes  red 
Worms,  Caterpillars,  Hog-Lice,  and  Meal-Worms. 

The  Nightingales  taken  in  July  or  /luguft,  will  not 
ling  till  the  Middle  of  OBlobcr,  and  then  they  will  hold 
in  Song  till  the  Middle  of  June  \  but  thofe  taken  from 
the  lirft  of  April  to  the  twentieth,  are  the  belt  Birds 
for  Song.  The  Neft  lings  and  Brancbers  (except  they 
have  an  old  Bird  to  fing  over  them)  have  not  the  true 
Song  for  the  firft  twelve  Months.  *  -  When  they  are  fo 
tamed  chat  they  begin  to  cur  and  facet,  with  Cl i ear¬ 
ful  nefi,  and  record  foftiy  to  thcmfclvcs,  it  is,  a  certain 
Sign  that  they  eat,  one  need  not  trouble  himfclf  with 
feeding  them  •,  but  if  they  fing  before  they  feed,  they 
commonly  prove  excellent  Birds :  Thofe  which  are 
long  a  feeding,  and  make  no  curving  nor  faceting ,  arc 


not  worth  the  Keeping.  -  One  which  flutters;  and 
bolts  up  his  Head -in  the  Night  againft  the  Top  of 
the  Cage  ought  not  to  be  kept ;  for  he  is  not 1  only 
good  for  nothing,  but  his  bad  Example  will  teach  the 
belt  of  Birds  to  do  the  like.  ’  y  *  . 

The  beft  Sort  of  Nightingales  frequent  High-Ways, 
Orchards,  and  fing  clofe  by-Houles  :  Thefe  when  ta¬ 
ken  will  feed  fooneft, :  being  more  tiled  to  Company ; 
and  after  their  feeding  will  grow  familiar,  and  fing 

Ipeedily.  *  •  •  .  ,  : 

To  diftinguifti  the  Cock  from  the  Hen ;  the  Cock, 
in  the  Judgment  of  fome,'  is  both  longer  and  bigger  : 
Others  fay,  the  Cock  has -a  greater  Eye,  a  longer  Bill, 
and  a  Tail  more  reddilh :  Others  pretend  to  know* 
them  by  the  Pinion  of  the  Wing,  and  Feathers  on  the 
Head  ;  but  thefe  Rules  are  not  fo  fure  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  ones  ;  viz.  If  a  Ne filing  (before  he  can  feed  him¬ 
fclf)  records  a  little  to  himfelf,  arid  in  his  recording 
his  Throat  is  perceived  to  wag,  he  is  a  Cock;  but 
when  they  come  to  feed  themfelves,  the  Hen 1  will  re¬ 
cord  as  well  as  the  Cock.  Brancbers ,  whether  Cocks’ 
or  Hens,  (when,  taken  and  do  feed  themfelves)  will 
record ;  but  the  Cock  does  it  much  longer,  louder, 
and  oftner.  •  • 

Nightingales  are  fubjedb  to  feveral  Difeafes  \  for  if 
they  are  not  kept  clean,  their  Feet  are  clogg’d,  their 
Claws  rot  off;  -arid  they  are  fubjeft  to  the  Gout  and 
Cramp.  To  cure  them  of  thefe' Difeafes/  their  Feet 
muft  be  anointed  four  or  five  Days  with  frelh  Butter, 
and  they  will- be -Well  again..  They  are  like  wife  trou¬ 
bled  with  Impofthumes  and  Breakings  out  about  their 
Eyes  and  Neb, ‘  for  whidi  'Capon’s  Greafe  muft  be 
ufed  :  If  they  be  melancholy,  fome  Liquorice  with  a 
little  Sugar-Candy  muft  be  put  in  their  drinking  Pots. 

The  Cana  r y-B i  r  ds  are'-  originally  from  the  Ca¬ 
nary- //lands from  whence  they  were  brought  into 
Europe.  They ‘are  in  Colour  much  like  our  Green- 
Birds,  but  differ  much,  in  their  Song,  :and  Nature; 
for  as  other  Birds  are  fubjeft  to  be  far, ..the  Cocks  of 
thefe  are  always  lean,  by  reafon  of  the  Greatnefs  of 
their  Me'ttle;  arid  their  lavilh  Singing  :  The  beft  are 
Jong  fhaped,  ftanding  ftrait  and  boldly;  •  ,There  are 
no  certain  Rules  to  be  given  for  the  Choice  of  Canary- 
Birds,  every  one  confuting  his  own  Fancy ;  for  fome 
like  thofe  that  wijk  and  chew,  like  unto  a  Tit-Lark  ; 
others  are  for  thofe  that  begin  like  aSky-Lark,  and  fo 
continue  their  Song  with  a  long,  yet  fvveet  Note 
others  are  *  for  thofe  that  begin  their  Song  with  the 
Sky-Lark ,  and  then  run  upon  the  Note  of  the  Nigh¬ 
tingale ,  which  is  very  pleafant  if  he  docs  it  well :  The 
laft  is  for  a  loud  Note,  and  lavifli,  regarding  no 
more  in  it  than  a  Noife  ;  but  the  long  Song  is  the 
beft,  having  moft  Variety  of  Notes.  To  difeover  if 
a  Canary-Bird  be  in  Health,  before  he  is  purchafed, 
he  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  Store-Cage,  and  put  into 
a  clean  one  alone;  .where' :if  "he  ftands  boldly  with¬ 
out  crouching,  without  fhrinking  Feathers,  and  his 
Eyes  looking 1  brifk  and  chearfiiJly,  thefe  are  good 
Signs  of  a  healthy  Bird  ;  but  if  he  bolts  his  Tail  like 
a  Nightingale ,  after  he  lias  dung’d,  it  fiiews  he  is  not 
well ;  tho*  he  feems  lively  for  the  prefen t,  there  is 
feme  Diftempcr  near  attending :  Likewife,  if  he  ci¬ 
ther  clung  very  thin  and  watty,  or  of  a  flimy  white, 
and  no  Blaclcnefs  in  it ;  thefe  are  dangerous  Signs  of 
approaching  Death. 

Canary-Birds  above  three  Years  old  arc  call’d  Runts ; 

1  at  two  Years  old  they  arc  call’d  Eriffs  ;  and  thofe  of 
the  fii'ft  Year  arc  call’d  Brancbers ;  when  they  are 
'  new  flown,  and  cannot  feed  themfelves,  they  are 
call’d  Pujbers ;  and  thofe  that  arc  brought  up  by 
Hand,  Nrfi  lings,  They  take  great  Delight  at  Paris 
to  fet  Canary-Birds  to  breed  ;  they  have  Cages  made 
on  Purnofc,  which  they  call  Cab  am s,  where  thofe  Birds 
build,  lay,  and  hatch  their  young. 

The  Blackhird  builds  her  Neft  upon  old  Stumps 
of  Trees  by  Ditch-  fides,  or  in  thick  Hedges;  they 
arc  brought  up  nlmofl  witlr  any  Meat  whatsoever ; 

'  but  above  all,  they  love  ' Ground  Worms,  Sheep’s 
Heart,  hard  Eggs,  and  white  Bread  and  Milk  mix’d 
together.  This  Bird  fings  fomewhat  more  than  three 
x  a  I  Months 
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Months  in  the  Year  ,  his  Note  is  liarflt  and  loud  •, 
therefore  to  add  a  Value  to  him,  he  mull  be  taught  to 

WhThere  are  five  Kinds  of  Thrulhes,  viz.  the  Miftle- 
< Thrulh  the  Northern-Lhrujh ,  or  Feldfare ,  the  Wind- 
Thru/h , '  the  Wood-Song-^hnifh,  and  the  Heath-Thrujh. 

The  firft  is  the  largeft  of  all  five,  and  the  molt 
beautiful  ;  but  as  he  fings  but  little,  and  his  Notes  are 
rambling  and  confufe,  he  is  not  worth  the  Keeping. 
The  fecond  is  the  Feldfare ,  who  comes  into  England 
before  Michaelmas,  and  goes  away  about  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  They  breed  upon  certain  Rocks  near 
the  Scotifh  Shore  three  or  four  Times  a  Year,  and  are 
there  in  very  great  Numbers  :  They  are  not  fo  fit  tor 
the  Cage  as  for  the  Spit,  having  a  moft  lamentable 

untuned  chattering  Tone.  The  third  1$  the ' 

Thruflh  or  Wbindle ,  which  travels  with  th e ^  Feldfare 
out  of  the  North,  is  a  fmaller  Bird,  with  a  dark  Red 
under  his  Wing.  She  breeds  in  Woods  and  Shaws 
as  Song-Tbrufhes  do,  and  has  an  indifferent  Song  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  two  former  ;  but  yet  they  are  fitter  for  the 
Pot  or  Spit,  than  for  a  Cage  or  Avery.  ^  The  fourth 
is  the  Wood-Song-Fhrufh ,  and  fings  mod  incomparably, 
both  lavifhly  and  with  Variety  of  Notes;  and  fings 
at  leaft  nine  of  the  twelve  Months  of  the  Year.  They 
build  about  the  fame  Time,  Place,  and  Manner  the 
Blackbird  does  •,  the  Compofure  of  her  Neft  is  fo  mar¬ 
vellous  that  it  cannot  be  mended  by  the  Art  of  Men  ; 
befides  the  curious  building,  ihe  leaves  'a  little  Hole 
in  the  Bottom  of  her  Neft,  to  let  out  the  Water,  as 
may  be  fupofed,  if  a  violent  Shower  fhould  come, 
that  fo  her  Eggs  or  young  ones  may  not  be  drowned. 
If  the  W eathcr  favours  diem,  they  go  very  foon  to 
"Neft,  and  breed  three  Times  a  Year,  viz.  in  March , 
April,  May  and  June  ;  but  the  firft  Birds  ufually  prove 
the  beft  ;  which  muft  be  taken  in  the  Neft  when  four¬ 
teen  Days  old,  and  kept  warm  and  clean,  not  fuffer- 
ing  them  to  fit  on  their  Dung,  but  muft  be  fo  con¬ 
trived  that  they  dung  over  the  Neft.  They  are  to  be 
fed  with  raw  Meat  and  fome  Bread  chopped  together 
with  bruifed  Hemp-feed,  wetting  the  Bread  before  it 
is  mingled  with  the  Meat.  Being  thoroughly  fledged, 
they  muft  be  put  in  a  Cage  with  two  or  three  Perches, 
where  they  may  have  Room  enough,  and  fome  Mofs 
at  the  Bottom  to  keep  them  clean  ;  for  other  wife  they 
will  be  troubled  with  the  Cramp,  and  for  Want  of 
delighting  in  themfdvcs  their  Singing  will  be  fpoiled. 
They  muft  alfo  have  frefh  Water  twice  a  Week,  that 
they  may  bathe  and  prune  themfelves  therein,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  thrive.  The  fifth  and  laft  is  the 
Heatb-Tbrujh,  which  is  the  lead:  we  have  in  England, 
having  a  dark  Breaft.  Some  are  of  Opinion,  that 
this  Bird  exceeds  the  Song-Fhrufb ,  having  better 
Notes,  and  neater  Plume.  The  Hen  builds  by  the 
Heath-fidc  in  a  Fern-bufli,  or  Stump  of  an  old  Haw¬ 
thorn,  and  makes  not  Shaws  and  Woods  her  Haunt 
as  other  Thrulhes  do.  She  begins  to  breed  towards 
the  Middle  of  April ,  and  breeds  but  twice  in  a  Year; 
and  if  kept  clean  and  well  fed,  will  ling  three  Parts 
in  four  of  the  old  Year.  To  know  the  Cock  from 
the  Hen,  according  to  fome,  is  to  chufe  the  top  Bird 
of  the  Neft,  which  commonly  is  moft  fledged.  O- 
thers  think  that  to  be  the  Cock  which  lias  the  largeft 
Eyes  and  moft  Speckles  on  his  Breaft.  Others  chufe 
the  Cock  by  the  Pinion  on  his  Wing;  but  the  beft 
Marks  arc  a  white  Gullet  with  black  Streaks  on  each 
Side,  the  Spots  on  the  Breaft  large  and  black,  and 
the  Head  of  a  light  fliining  Brown,  with  black  Streaks 
under  each  Eye,  ami  upon  the  Pinion  of  the  Wing. 

The  Robin-ruj)-Bru  ast,  for  Sweetnefs  of  Note, 
is  very  little  inferior  to  the  Nightingale:  He  is  taken 

.  'kl.  1)!*  t  f  rt  r1  onr/*  n  I- 
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his  Breaft  of  a  darker  Red,  and  his  Red  wfll 
ther  up  upon  the  Head  than  the  Hem 

The  Wren  is  a  little  Bird,  as  pleafant  to  tNP.- 
lie  is  to  the  Eye  :  He  builds  twice  a  Year  aL,  w  ^ 
latter 'End  of  April,  in  Shrubs  where  Ivy  grow"  J? 
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breeding  is  in  the  Middle  of  June  ;  of  either  ? 
what  you  intend  to  keep  muft  be  taken  out  0f  J 
Neft  at  thirteen  and  fourteen  Days  old  ;  and  fed  tv' ^ 
Day  very  often,  but  a  little  at  a  Time,  with  Shee^ 
Hearts  and  Eggs  minced  very  fmall ;  and  when  th  * 
begin  to  pick  their  Meat  of  their  own  Accord,  off 
Stick  they;  are  fed  with,  they  muft  be  caged  a  d 
Meat  put  in  a  little  Pan,  and  about  the  Sides  of  th 
Cage,  to  entice  them  to  eat,  though  they  muft  be  fed' 
coo,  left  they  neglefr  themfelves.  and  die.  When 
they  can  feed  themfelves  very  well,  a  Spider  or  two 
muft  be  given  them  once  in  three  Days.  The  brownelt 
and  largeft  of  the  young  Wrens  are  the  Cocks. 

The  Wood-Lark.,  is  by  fome  preferred  to  the 
Nightingale,  becaufe  he  has  a  great  Variety  of  very 
excellent  and  pleafant  Notes.  T he  Wood-Lark  breeds 
the  fooneft  of  any  Bird,  by  reafon  of  his  extraordinary 
Mettle  ;  therefore  if  they  are  not  taken  in  the  Begin 
ning  of  February  at  leaft,  they  grow  fo  rank  that  they 
will  prove  good  for  nothing.  He  delights  moft  jn 
gravelly  Grounds  and  Hills  lying  towards  the  Orienr 
and  in  Oat-Stubs.  Their  Building  is  in  Layers! 
Grounds,  where  the  Grafs  is  rank  and  rufl'et,  making' 
their  Nefts  of  Ben-Grafs,  or  dead  Grafs  of  the 
Field,  under  fome  large  Tuffs,  to  fheker  them  from 
the  Injury  of  the  Weather.  Thefe  Birds  are  never 
bred  from  the  Neft,  for  they  die  in  a  Week  either  of 
the  Cramp  or  Scowring.  The  Times  of  the  Year  to 
take  them  are  June ,  July ,  Augutf,  with  a  Hobby,  in 
this  Manner :  Go  in  a  dewy  Morning  to  the  Sides  of 
fome  Hills  which  lie  to  Sun-rifing,  where  they  moft 
ufually  frequent,  and  having  fprung  them,  obferve 
where  they  fall,  then  furround  them  twice  or  thrice 
with  your  Hobby  on  your  Fift,  caufing  it  to  hover 
when  you  draw  near,  by  which  Means  they  will  lie 
ftill  till  you  clap  a  Net  over  them.  If  three  or  four 
go  together,  take  a  Net  made  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
that  for  Partridges,  when.you  go  with  a  Setting-Dog, 
only  the  Mefh  muft  be  fmaller,  /.  e.  a  Lark-Mefti, 
and  then  your  Hobby  is  to  the  Lark  what  a  Setting- 
Dog  is  to  Partridges.  Thofe  taken  in  this  Seafon  are 
called  young  Branchers ,  becaufe  they  have  not  moulted 
yet;  ar.d  will  fing  prefen tly,  but  will  not  laft  long, 

by  reafon  of  their  Moulting. 

Wood-Larks  taken  at  the  latter  End  of  September, 
having  then  moulted  cannot  be  diftinguilhed  whether 
old  or  young.  Thofe  taken  in  January  and  February 
will  fing  in  five  or  fix  Days,  or  fooner,  and  they  are 
the  beft,  being  taken  in  full  Stomach,  and  are  more 
perfect  in  their  Song  than  thofe  taken  in  other  Scafons. 

Upon  the  firft  taking  of  the  Wood-Lark ,  two  1  ans 
muft  be  put  into  the  Cage,  one  tor  Sheep  s  Heart 
minced  fmall,  and  mingled  with  Bread,  Egg,  an 
Hemp-feed ;  and  another  for  Oatmeal  and  whole 
Hemp-feed.  The  Bottom  of  the  Cage  ought  to  uc 
covered  with  red  Gravel,  which  muft  be  flutted  every 
Week  at  furtheft,  and  the  Perch  lined  with  6^ccrt 
Bays ;  and  left  they  fhould  not  find  the  Pan  oon 
enough,  to  prevent  Famine,  there  muft  be  ftrem 
upon  the  Sand  fome  Hemp-feed  and  Oatmeal;  and  t 


they  grow  poor  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Sp!inS»  l  icr* 
muft  be  given  to  them  every  two  or 
.  Turf  of  three-leafed  Grafs.  The  Cock  is 

from  the  Female,  by  the  Largenefs  and  Lcty! 

dtiip/in  with  a  Trap^Cagc  and  a  Meal-  his  Call,  by  install  Walking,  hi*  tonp  S.ngmg,  ami 

Worm.  They  breed  very  early  in  the  Spring,  and  the  doubling  of  his  Notes  m  c^c 

commonly  twice  a  Year.  When  the  yoking  ones  arc 
about  ten  Days  old  they  mult  be  taken  from  the  old 

ones,  and  kept  in  a  little  Bower-Baikct.  They  are  prevent  uic  vui.ip  . .7,  tQ  thc  Peer, 

led  in  all  Rcfx'dts  like  the  Nightingale:  When  they  Gravel,  otherwfie  the  Dung  Head 

grow  Kroner  t  icy  are  put  in  a  Cage,  with  Mofs  at  the  which  caufes  the  Cramp.  I J  ,  ' j.fecd.  and  h 

Bottom  i  but  as  they  are  very  tender  Birds  the  Cage  proceeds  from  feeding  upon  mi  J  i  rjicir 


Giddi- 


Thefe  Birds  are  very  fubjeft  to  the 
nefs  in  the  Head,  and  louzy.  Ihc  x  .. 
prevent  the  Camp  is  to  ^he  Cage  o  e  ^ 


Bottom  ;  but  as  they  are  very  tender  Birds  the  Cage 
mull  be  lined,  to  keep  them  warm.  The  Cock  has 


proceeds  from  reemng  upon  m[  their 

cured  with  Gentles,  or  Hog-Licv,  J-mnK  jt>,s 


with  Liquorice,  all  put  into  Water.  Louzinefs 

k  cured  by  fmoaking  Tobacco.  w 

1  The  Sky-Lark  is  a  hardy  Bird,  and  will  liveujxm. 

pood,  provided  he  has  once  a  Week  a  Turf  of 
Vee-leav’d  Qrafs>  Sky-Larks  commonly  build  in 
P0m,  or  thick  high  Grafs  Meadows,  and  feldbm  have 
more*  than  four  young  ones,  which  they  hatch  to¬ 
wards  the  Middle  of  May.  They  mutt  be  taken  when 

fortnight  old,  and  fed  at  firft  with  minc’d' Sheep’s 
Hearts,  mix’d  with  hard  Eggs  ;  when  they  can  feed 
alone,  they  eat  Hemp-Seed  and  Oatmeal  ;  they 
muft  have  Sand  in  the- Bottom  of  their  Cage,  and 

n0  Perch. 

Sky- Larks  are  taken  either  with  a  Net  and  Hobby, 
or  a  Trammel,-  or  a  Pair  of  Day-Nets  and  a  Glals,  or 
a  Low-Bell,  or  with  Pack-Thread. 

The  L rarnnel  is  only  ufed  in  dark  Nights’,  and  is  a- 
bove  fix  and  thirty  Yards  long,  and  fix  Yards  over* 
run  thro’  with  fix  Ribs  of  Pack-Thread  j  -  which  Ribs 
at  the  Ends,  are  put  upon  two  Poles  iixteen  Feet 
long,  made  taper  •  at  each  End,  and  fo  is  carried  be¬ 
tween  two  Men  half  a  Yard  from  the  Ground,  to 
c3.uk  the  Birds  to  fly  up,  otherwife  the  Net  might  be 
carried,  over  them  without  difturbing  them  5  when 
they  are  heard  fly  againft  the  Net,  it  muft  be  clapp’d 
,  down.  . T he  Day-Nets  are  commonly  feven  Feet  deep, 
and  fifteen  long,  knit  with  French  Mefh,  and  very 
fine  Threads  Thefe  Nets  take  all  Sorts  of  fmall  Birds 
that  come  within  their  Compafs,  as  Bunting  Larks , 
and  Linnets  in  Abundance.  To  take  Larks  with,  the 
low  Bell,  the  Bell  and  a  great  Light  in  a  Tub,  muft 
be  both  carried  by  one  Man,  and  the  Net  by  another  ; 
this  Bell  and  Light  fo  amazes  them,  that  they  lie  as 
dead,  and  ftir  not  till  the  Net  over-caft  them.  To 
take  them  withPack-Thread,  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred 
Yards  of.  Pack-Thread  muft  be  provided,  when  there 
is  Abundance  of  Snow  upon  the  Ground,  faftening  at 
every  fix  Inches,  a  Noofe  made  with  Horfe-Hairs,  two 
Hairs  are  fufficient. 

Larks,  deflgn’d  to  be  kept  for  finging,  muft  be 
taken  in. October,  or  November,  chufing  the  flraiteft, 
Jargeft,  and  loftieft  Bird,  and  he  that  has  moft  White 
on  his  Tail,  for  thefe  are  the  Marks  of  the  Cock. 

The  Linnet  builds  his.  Neft  in  Thorn-Bufhes, 
and  Fir-Buihes,  and  Tome  of  the  hotter  Sort  will 
breed  four  Times  a  Year.  The  young  ones  may 
be  taken  at  four  Days  old,  if  you  intend  to  teach  them 
to  whiftle,  or  learn  the  Song  of  other  Birds,  for  being 
fo  young  they  know  not  the  Tune  of  the  old  Bird; 
then  they  muft  be  kept  very  warm,  and  fed  often, 
and  a  little  at  a  Time,  with  bruis’d  and  foak’d  Rape- 
Seeds,  mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  white  Bread. 
The  Cock  is  known  from  the  Hen  by  the  Brownnefs 
of  his  Back,  and  the  White  of  his  Wing  ;  that  is  to 
Ay,  take  your  young  Linnet  when  the  Wing-Feathers 
are  grown,  and  ftretch  out  his  Wing,  holding  his  Bo¬ 
dy  faft  with  the  other  Hand,  and  then  obferve  the 
White  upon  the  fourth, .  fifth,  and  fixth  Feather  ;  if  it 
cad  a  gliftering  White,  and  it  goes  quite  to  the  Quill, 
it  is  a  lure  Sign  of  a  Cock. 

This  Bird  is  fubjedl  to  feveral  Difcafes,  as  the 
Phthyfick,  known  by  his  panting,  flaring  Feathers, 
lean  Breaft,  and  fpilling  his  Seeds  up  and  down  the 
Cage.  Which  Difeafe  happens  for  Want  of  Water,  or 
for  Want  of  green  Meat  in  the  Spring :  He  is  troubled 
aifo  with  Strains,  or  Convulfions  of  the  Breaft ;  fomc- 
times  with  Hoarfenels,  being  over-ft rain’d  in  finging  ; 
fometimes  lie  is  melancholy,  at  others  Times  afliidled 
with  Scouring,  of  which  there  arc  three  Sorts,  thclirft 
is  thin,  or  with  a  black  or  white  Sijbftance.  in  the 
Middle,  not  very  dangerous ;  the  fecond  is  between 
h  black  and  white,  clammy  and  flicking,  this  is  bad  ; 
but  the  third  and  Lift  is  moft  mortal,  which  is  the 
white  clammy  Scouring. 

The  Goi.d-finch  breeds  commonly  in  Apple 
Trees,  and  Plumb  Trees,  thrice  a  Year.  Go  Id- fine  he's 
taken  in  great  Plenty  about  Michaelmas ,  ancl  will 
toon  become  tame.  The  yoking  .ones  are  taken  with 
the  hied  at  ten  Days  old,  and  fed  with  the  bell  Hemp- 
pounded,  lifted,  and  mix'd  with  the  like  Quantity 


ofwhitcBrcad,  with  lome  Flour  of  Canary-feed.  .They 
muft  be  kept  very  warm  till  they  can  feed  thernfelves. 

The  Tit-Lark  appears  at  the  fame  Time  of  thd 
Year  as  the  Nightingale  does;  which  is  the  Beginning 
of  April,  and  leaves  us  at  the  Beginning  of  September . 
He  breeds  about  the  latter  Erid  of  April,  or  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  and  builds  his  Neft  on  the  Ground 
by  fome  Pond  or  Ditch.  The  Lit -Larks  are  fed; 
when  taken,  as  the  Nightingale.  They  are  eafily. 
brought  up,  being  hardy,  and  are  not  fubjedt  to  Colds 
or  Cramps,  but  live  long  if  preferred  With  Care. 
The  Song  of  this  Bird  is  fhort  and  fweet. 

The  Chaffinch  builds  his  Neft  in  Efedges,  And 
Trees  of  all  Sorts,  and  has  young  ones  twice  or  thrice 
a  Year,  which  are  feldom  bred  up  from  the  Neft,  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  apt  to  take  another  Bird’s  Song, 
or  to  whiftle.  The  Ghdffijich  has  but  dne  IhUrt  plairi 

s°ng.  . 

The  Starling,  to  be  excellent,  muft  Be  taken 
from  the  did  ones  at  the  End  of  three  or  four  Days ; 
for  if  taken  fledg’d  out  of  the  Neft,  they  retain  tooi 
much  of  their  own  natural  harlh  Notes.  They  learn 
to  whiftle,  or  /peak,  or  other  Bird’s  Song,  by  hang¬ 
ing  under  him* 

The  Redstart,  is  a  Fore-runner  of  the  Nightin¬ 
gale,  and  is  of  a  very  fullen  dogged  Temper  in  d 
Cage,  but  abroad  is  very  chearful,  and  has  a  pleafing 
Kind  of -whiffling  Song.  Thele  Birds  build  ufually 
in  the  Holes  of  hollow  Trees,  or  under  Houfe-Eaves; 
They  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  Neft  about  ten  Days 
old,  and  fed  with  Sheep’s-Heart  and  Eggs  chop’d 
together*  If  the  Redfta?'t  be  kept  warm  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  they  will  fmg  as  well  in  the  Night  as  the  Day. 
Tfley  breed  thrice  a  Year,  the  latter  End  of  April ,  in 
May,  and  towards  the  latter  End  of  June.  The  Cock 
is  fair,  and  delightful  to  the  Eye. 

The  Bullfinch  has  no  Song,  nor  Whiftling  of 
his  own,  but  is  veiy  apt  to  learn  any  Thing,  if  leam’d 
with  the  Mouth. 

The  Greenfinch  breeds  three  Times  a  Year, 
very  fillily  ,  by  the  Highways,  and  early  before  the 
Hedges  have  Leaves  upon  them,  which  expofes  their 
Nefts  to  publick  View,  fo  that  feldorii  their  firft  Nefts 
comes  to  any  Thing.  The  young  ones  are  very 
hardy  Birds  to  be  brought  up,  and  may  be  fed  with 
white  Bread  and  Rape  bruifed  and  foaked.  The 
Greenfinch  is  a  beautiful  Bird,  but  very  dull ;  and  will 
never  kill  hiinfelf  either  by  finging  or  whiftling ;  there¬ 
fore  is  not  worth  keeping  for  his  Song. 

The  Hedge-Sparrow  builds  in  a  white  Thorn, 
or  private  Hedge,  laying  Eggs  of  a  fine  blue  Colour. 
Thefe  Birds  are  taken  at  the  latter  End  of  Jdnuary,  of 
Beginning  of  February ,  and  will  feed  almoft  on  any 
Thing.  They  are  very  tradable,  and  will  take  any 
Bird’s  Song,  if  taken  young  out  of  the  Neft.  Old  of 
young  they  will  become  fame  very  quickly  ;  fo  that  ic 
is  not  fo  defpicable  a  Bird  as  fome  will  have  it.- 

Note ,  That  the  Sterling  is  the  beft  Bird  for  whirling  3 
That  the  Robin-red- Breaft  whiftle  and  fpeak :  And 
that  the  Canary-Bird,  will  learn  to  whiftle  al- 
•  moft  any  Thing  if  taken  young  out  of  the  Neft* 
otherwife  not ;  for  he  being  a  very  hot-mettled 
Bird,  he  will  run  upon  his  own  Song  do  what  you 
can.  That  the  Linnet  will  learn  almoft  any  Tune 
if  not  too  long,  and  too  full  of  Variety. 

Note  alfo.  That  as  to  the  Length  of  Birds  Litcs- ; 
among  Nightingales,  fome  live  but  one  Year,  fomsf 
three,  fome  live,  fome  eight,  and  fome  twelve, 
finging  better  and  better  for  the  firft  feven  or  eight 
Years,  and  afterward  decline  by  little  and  little. 
The  IVood-Lark  feldom  lives  in  a  Cage -above  fix 
Yeats,  The  Robin-red- Breaft  rarely  lives  above 
feven  Years,  for  he  is  a  tender  Bird,  and  much  Tub- 
jeft  to  the  falling  Sicicncfs,  Cramp,  and  Opprefiion 
of  the  Stomach.  The  Shy-Larki  as  he  is  a  hardy 
Bird,  fo  he  is  long-liv’tl  alfo^  All  Sorts  of  Seed- 
Birds  live  longer  than  any  fofc  beaked  Birds,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Cavafy  and  Linnet ;  for  the  Canary  and 
LinUct  live  and  fmg  within  a  Year  of  twenty. 

‘  FULLING , 


(  I04S  ) 

FU  LL  I  N  G. 


FULLING,  is  the  Art  of  Cleaning,  Scouring, 
and  Preffing  Cloths,  Stuffs,  and  Stockings,  to 
render  them  ftronger,  clofer,  and  firmer. 

Fulling  is  done  with  a  Mill ,  called  Fullers  Mill , 
which,  excepting  what  relates  to  the  Stone  and  Hopper, 
is  much  the  fame  as  a  Corn-Mill.  The  principal 
Parts  of  this  Fullers  Milk  are  the  Wheel  with  its 
Trundles,  which  gives  Motion  to  the  Tree  or  Spin¬ 
dle,  whole  Teeth  communicate  it  to  the  Pcftles,  or 
Stampers,  which  are  hereby  rais’d,  and  fallen  alter¬ 
nately,  according  as  its  Teeth  catch  on,  or  quit  a  Kind 
of  Latch  in  the  Middle  of  each  Peftle.  The  Peftles 
and  Troughs  are  ^of  Wood,  each  Trough  having  at 
leaft  two,  fometimes  three  Peftles,  at  the  Difcretion 
of  the  Mafter,  or  according  to  the  Force  of  the 
Stream  of  Water.  In  thefe  Troughs  are  laid  the 
Cloths,  Stuffs,  &c.  intended  to  be  fulled ;  then  Jet¬ 
ting  the  Current  of  Water  full  on  the  Wheel,  the 
Peftles  are  fucceffively  let  fall  thereon,  and  by  their 
Weight  and  Velocity,  ftamp,  and  prefs  the  Stuffs 
very  ftrongly  ;  which  by  this  Means  becomes  thick¬ 
en’d  and  condenfed.  In  the  Courfe  of  the  Operation, 
they  fometimes  make  Ufe  of  Urine,  fometimes  of 
Fullers  Earth ,  and  fometimes  of  Soap. 

Note,  That  Fullers  Earth ,  is  a  fatty,  foffil  Earth,  a- 
bounding  in  Nitre,  dug  in  great  Plenty  out  of  cer¬ 
tain  Pits,  near  Brickhill  in  Staffordjhire  \  alfo  near 
Ryegate  in  Surry  •,  near  Maid/lone  in  Kent ;  near 
Nut  ley  and  Petworth  in  Suffer  ;  and  near  Wooburn 
in  Bedford/hire.  That  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
the  well  drclfing  of  Cloth  *,  and  hence  Foreigners, 
who  can  procure  Wool  to  be  exported  out  of 
England can  never  reach  to  the  Perfection  of  the 
EnglijJj  Cloths,  &c.  without  Fullers  Earth.  For 
this  keafon  it  is  made  a  contraband  Commo¬ 
dity;  and  the  Export  made  equally  criminal  with 
that  of  exporting  Wool.  Abroad  they  make  a 
great  Ufe  of  Urine,  in  lieu  of  Fullers  Earth ,  which 
is  very  prejudicial,  and  ought  to  be  entirely  dis¬ 
carded  ;  not  fo  much  on  Account  of  its  ill  Smell,  as 
of  its  Sharpnefs  and  Saltnefs  ;  which  is  apt  to  render 
the  Stuffs  dry  and  harlh. 

In  France  they  full  Cloaths  and  woollen  Stubs  with 
Soap,  according  to  the  Method  deliver’d  by  M. Colinct, 
fupported  by  Experiments  made  by  Order  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Louvois ,  then  Superintendant  of  the  Arts  and 
Manufactories  of  France  the  Subflancc  of  which  is  as 
follows:  A  colour’d  Cloth  of  about  forty-five  Ells,  is 
to  be  laid  in  the  ufual  Manner,  in  the  Trough  of  a 
Fulling  Mill,  without  firll  leaking  it  in  Water,  as  is 
commmonly  pradliied  in  many  Places.  To  full  this 
Trough  of  Cloth,  fifteen  Pounds  of  Soap  arc  re¬ 
quir’d  •,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  melted  in  two 
Pails  of  River  or  Spring  Water,  made  as  hot  as  the 
Hand  can  well  bear  it.  This  Solution  is  to  be  pour’d 
by  little  and  little  upon  the  Cloth,  in  proportion  as  it’is 
laid  in  the  Trough :  And  this  is  to  be  fulled  for  at 
lead  two  Hours  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  taken  out  and 
(Irctchccl.  This  done,  the  Cloth  is  immediately  re- 


*  #  * 

turn’d  into  the  fame  Trough,  without  am,  n™  « 
and  there  fulled  two  Hours  more.  Then  v  ^ 
out,  they  wring  it  well  to  exprefs  all  the  Or!  r  §  ic 
Filth.  After  tire  fecond  Fulling,  the  ReSt,} 
the  Soap  is  melted  as  the  former,  and  caftar  f 
ferent  Times  on  the  Cloth  ;  remembrin°-  to 

the  Cloth  every  two  Hours  to  ftretch  0ut 

Plaits  and  Wrinkles  it  has  acquir’d  in  the-  t  £^c 

When  they  perceive  it  fufficiently  fulled  t rou^* 

,0  the  Quality  and  Thickn.ft 

out  for  good  in  hot  Water,  keeping  it  jn  tLr"  7 

till  it  be  fyrite  clean.  As  to  white  Cloths  m 

thefe  full  more  eafily,  and  in  lefs  Time 

lour’d"  ones,  a  third  Part  of  the  Soap  t  ?' 
fpared.  r  y  Dt 

The  Fulling  of  Stockings,  Caps,  £*.  fcouU 
performed  fomewhat  differently,  viz.  either  wiea 
F eet  or  the  Hands  ;  on  a  Kind  of  Rack  or  wood™ 
Machine,  either  arm’d  with  Teeth  of  the  fame 
or  elfe  Horfes  or  Bullocks  Teeth.  The  Ingredient 
made  Ufe  of  herein,  are  Urine,  green  Soap,  white 
Soap,  and  Fullers  Earth.  But  the  Urine  alfo  is  reckon 
ed  prejudicial  here.  Woven  Stockings,  fcfc  ftouid 
b  fulled  with  Soap  alone:  For  thofe  that  are  knit 
Earth  may  be  ufed  with  the  Soap.  Indeed  it  is  fa! 
quent  to  full  thefe  Kinds  of  Works  with  the  Mill 
after  the  ufual  Manner  of  Cloths,  UV.  but  that  is  too 
coarfe  and  violent  a  Manner,  and  apt  to  damage  the 
Work,  unlefs  it  be  very  ftrong. 

Cloths,  Stuffs ,  Stockings ,  &c.  thus  foiled,  have 
their  Wool  or  Nap  carded  or  drawn  with  a  Kind  of 
Plant  called  Teazel ,  or  Teufel,  Carduus  Fullonm ,  the 
Fullers  Thifile ,  in  order  .  to  .  render  them  clofer  and 
warmer.  Thh  Plant  is  cultivated  with  great  Care  in 
feveral  Parts  of  France ,  pa.i tic u lari y  Normandy ;  and 
the  Exportation  thereof  prohibited,  by  Reafon  of  the 
vaft  Ufe  thereof  in  the' woollen  Manufaffure ;  the 
Stem  is  very  high:  And  its  Extremity,  as  alfo  riiolc 
of  its  Branches,  bears  an  oblong,  prickly,  yellowifli 
Ball  or  Bur,  which  is  the  Part  uiecl,  The  largcft 
Burs,  and  thofe  moft  pointed,  are  clccemcd  the  beft, 
and  are  now  called  Male  Teazles ,  moftly  ufed  in  the 
dreffuig  and  preparing  of  Stockings  and  Coverlets  *, 
the  fmallcr  Kind,  properly  called  the  Fullers  or  Dra¬ 
pers,  and  fometimes  the  Female  Teazle ,  are  ufed  in 
the  Preparation  of  the  finer  Stuffs,  as  Cloths,  Ra- 
teens,  &c..  The  fmallelt  Kind,  fometimes  called  Lin¬ 
nets  Heads ,  are  ufed  to  draw  out  the  Nap  from  the 
coarfer  Stuffs,  as  Bays,  IFc. 

The  Art  of  Fulling  was  invented,  according  to 
Pliny ,  Lib.  7.  c.  56.  by  one  Nicias  the  Son  of  Her- 
mias :  And  it  appears  by  an  Infcription  quoted  by 
Sir  George  Wheeler,  in  his  Travels  through  Greece, 
that  this  Time  Nicias  was  a  Governor  in  Greece,  in 
the  Time  of  the  Romans. 

Tiie  Fullers  among  the  Romans,  walked,  feoured 
and  fitted  up  Cloaths,  and  their  Oificc  was  judged  ot 
that  Importance,  that  there  were  feveral  Laws  pre- 
ferib’d  them  for  the  Manner  of  performing  it :  Such 
was  the  Lex  mctalla  de  fullonibtis ,  &rc. 


GAMING. 


GAMING,  is  an  Art  rcafonablc  in  its  Tnftitu- 

tion,  mutable  in  its  Principles,  and  often  very 
dangerous  in  the  Practice. 

I  fay  that  Gaming  is  rcafonable  in  Inflitution,  finee 
it  may  befuppofed  it  was  firll  invented  for  an  honeft 
Recreation.  That  it  is  mutable  in  its  Principles,  fincc 
no  Sort  of  Games  lias  infallible  ones,  but  are  all  found¬ 
ed  on  the  Inconftancy  of  our  Mind,  and  often  bur  ri¬ 
diculous  Caprices.  It  is  dangerous  in  the  Pradlicc, 

'  *  t 


ce  Gaming  puts  all  our  liioft  criminal  Paflions  into  a 

rmeut,  makes  us  fometimes  appear  rather  like  ui- 

;  vomited  from  Hell,  than  rational  Man  aiu 
ills  the  entire  Ruin  of  an  infinite  Numbei  0 
milks,  which  from  an  opulent  State,  it  ICL‘IICU 

Gaming  is  applied  either  to  Games  of  Awn  ife  and 
drefs,  or  thole  of  Chance,  or  Hazard.  • 

To  the  firll  belong  Tennis,  Milliards,  Chefs,  j  j> 


gaming. 


Wnftling,  Quoits,  Shooting  with  Bows,  &c. 
belonged  alfo  the  antient  Juft,  and  Tiirna- 

^Under  the  focond  comes  Cards ,  Dice,  &c.  and  un- 
i  -  cards ,  federal  fubordinate  Games  ;  the  principal 

hereof  and  Wifi. 

To  be°-in with  thofe  of  Exercife,  Tennis  is  fuppo- 
fed  one^of  the  moft  noble,  as  being  the  moft  in 
Vocme  among  Perfons  of  Fafhion,  tho’  very  fatiguing  •, 
fm5  thofe  who  exercife  themfclves  at  it,  tho*  com¬ 
monly  in  their  Shirt,  fweat,  notwithftanding,  fo  vio¬ 
lently,  that  when  the  Pradtice  is  over,  they  are  forced 
to  change  Shirt,  and  be  rubb’d  by  Servants  kept  on 
purpofe  in  the  Tennis-Court,  which  is  a  long  and 
broad  Alley  or  Court,  pav’d  with  large  and  flat 
Stones,  and  cover’d  over ;  with  Galleries,  or  Piazzas, 
on  both  Sides,  for  the  Spectators,  or  thofe  who  bet. 
The  Game  is  perform’d  with  Batders  and  Balls,  and 
confifts  chiefly  in  the  Agility  and  Dexterity  of  the 
Gamefters,  in  catching  and  throwing  the  Ball. 

Billiards  (from  the  French  Billard,  of  Bile,  the 
Ball  made  Ufe  of;  and  that  from  the  Latin  Pila,  a 
Ball}  is  an  ingenious  Kind  of  Game,  play’d  on  an  ob¬ 
long  Table,  covered  with  green  Cloth,  and  placed  ex¬ 
actly  level,  with  little  Ivory  or  wooden  Balls,  which 
are  driven  by  crooked  Sticks,  made  on  Purpofe,  into 
Hazards  or  Holes  on  the  Edges  and  Corners  of  the 
Table,  in  French  called  Blouzes .  There  are  three  of 
thofe  Holes  ox  Blouzes  on  each  Side  of  the  Table,  one 
at  each  Corner,  and  one  in  the  Middle.  The  whole 
Secret  of  this  Game  confifts  in  Lodging  the  Ball  of 
our  Antagonift,  in  one  of  thefe  Holes,  or  Blouzes , 
and  avoid  having  ours  lodg’d  there.  When  we  blouze 
our  Antagonift,  we  get  two  Points,  or  Numbers  of 
the  Par  tie ,  which  commonly  is  of  feven,  and 
when  he  lodges  our  Bille,  or  Ball,  we  Iofe  two. 
If  we  mifs  touching  the  Ball  of  our  Antagonift, 
we  lofe  one ;  and  if  when  both  Balls  are  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  as  it  happens  often,  we  touch  the  Ball  of  our 
Adverfary,  at  the  fame  Time  we  touch  ours,  we  lofe 
one  alfo.  If  we  throw  his  Ball  off  the  Table,  which 
the  French  call  Faire  Sauter,  we  get  two  ;  but  if  at 
the  fame  Time,  or  at  any  other,  we  throw  off  ours, 
we  lofe  two.  One’s  Adverfary  is  diftreffed  in  feveral 
Manners,  i.  By  hlouzing  him.  2.  By  nailing  his 
Ball  clofe  againft  the  Side  of  the  Table.  3.  By  bring¬ 
ing  it  upon  the  Edge  of  a  Hole,  that  he  may  run  the 
Rifk  of  hlouzing  himfelf,  in  attempting  to  blouze  us,  or 
mifs  touching  our  Ball. 

To  play  well  at  Billiards ,  the  Gamefter  muff  under¬ 
hand  perfectly  well  how  to  ufe  his  Majfe  and  alfo  the 
Tail,  when  his  Ball  is  nailed  clofe  againlt  the  Side  of  the 
Table,  or  fo  near  that  of  his  Adverfary,  that  he  can¬ 
not  ufe  the  Majfe  without  running  the  Rifk  of  touch¬ 
ing  the  Ball  of  his  Adverfary,  as  well  as  his  own.  He 
muft  alfo  endeavour,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  touch  al¬ 
ways  the  Ball  of  his  Adverfary  in  full,  for  when  he 
touches  it  comer-wife,  tho*  he  fometimes  blouzes  his 
Adverfary,  he  feldom  miffes  of  hlouzing  himfelf  alfo. 
He  fhouid  befides  underftand  how  to  draw  Perpendi¬ 
culars,  Diagonals,  and  equilateral  Lines  with  his  Eyes, 
either  to  touch  always  the  Ball,  or  to  lodge  it  in  the 
Hazards,  or  Blouzes ;•>  and  he  is  not  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  Faults  of  die  Billiard  Table,  if  it  has  any. 
Formerly  that  Table  was  all  level  j  but  the  French ,  to 
render  the  Game  more  difficult,  have  incumbered 
the  Middle  thereof  with  an  Iron  Rod,  placed 
flreh-wife,  with  only  Room  for  one  Ball  to  pafs 
thro'  it. 


Cudgels, 
To  this 


Foie,  That  the  Game  of  Billiards  caufed  the  Ruin  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Rohan ,  at  the  Beginning  of 
Louis  XIV  *s  Reign  (a  Prince  who  was  a  great  Lo¬ 
ver  of  that  Game)  ana  made  the  Fortune  of  ChamiU 

The 
illuftrious 

Honfc  of  Britamiy ,  was  then  great  Equery  to  the 
King,  and  his  Favourite  befides,  and  as  fuch  was  at 
all  his  Panics  of  Plcafure  \  particularly  at  Billiards . 
One  Day  the  King  made  one  of  die  Conditions  of 

U 
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lord  towards  the  End  of  the  fame  Reign.  1 
Chevalier  do  Rohan,  a  Nobleman  of  an  illuftri 


the  Game  that  the  Looiers  'fhouid  pay,  in  French 
Louis  d’Or,  •  and  not  in  Spanijh .  Piftoles,  though 
they  had  at  chat  Time  Currency  in  fhe  Kingdom  at 
the  Rate  of  the  French  Louis  d3Or ;  but  were  hot  of 
the  fame  intrinfick  Value,  becaufe  they  were  ieither 
clipped,  or  counterfeited.  The  Chevalier  play’d 
that  Day  againft  the  King,  and  loft  an  hundred 
Louis  $Ors  \  but  either  not  remembring  die  Con  - 
venrions  made,  or  having  at  that  Time  no  other 
Gold  by  him  but  Spanijh  Piftoles,  he  -lent  to  the 
King’s  Cajfette,  as  it  is  called  in  France.,  which  is 
the  Money  allow’d  for  the  King’s  Pleafures,  or  Di- 
verfions,  an  hundred  Spanijh  Piftoles,  inflead  Of  an 
hundred  Louis  iTOrs.  The  King,  always  well  plea- 
fed  when  he  won,  and  careful  of  informing  him¬ 
felf  if  die  Lofers  have  been  pun&ual  in  their  Pay¬ 
ments,  being  inform’d  that  the  Chevalier  had  font 
an  hundred  Spanijh  Piftoles,  chid  him  the  next 
Day  in  a  gentle  Manner,  for  his  having  not  ful¬ 
filled  the  Conditions  agreed  upon.  The  Chevalier, 
piqued  at  the  Reproach,  though  made  without  the 
leaft  Defign  to  offend  him,  font  immediately  one 
of  his  Gentlemen,  who  attended,  for  a  hundred 
Louis  ^’Orjy  which  he  deliver’d  to  a  Lord  there 
prefent,  who  kept  the  King’s  Money,  who  at  the 
fame  Time  return’d  him  his  hundred  Spanijh  Pi¬ 
ftoles  ;  which  the  Chevalier  had  no  fooner  receiv’d, 
but  he  open’d  a  Window,  and  threw  them  away; 
faying,  that  if  that  Money  had  no  Courfe  at  a 
Billiard-Table,  it  was  not  wortli  keeping.  The 
King,  who  took  that  for  an  Affront,  told  the  Che¬ 
valier  he  was  impertinent,  and  commanded  him 
to  withdraw.  This  was  the  Caufe  of  all  die  Mis-* 
fortunes  which  befel  the  poor  Chevalier  afterwards, 
and  which  brought  him  at  laft  to  lofe  his  Head 
on  a  Scaffold  *,  for  having  enter’d  into  a  Confpi- 
racy  with  Madame  de  Villars  at  Latreaumont,  and 
feveral  others  for  the  Enlevement  of  the  Dauphin, 
this  King’s  Grandfather,  to  deliver  him  into  the 
Hands  of  the  Dutch.  It  was  fuppofed  then,  that 
if  the  Chevalier  could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
alk  the  King’s  Pardon,  for  his  firft  Indifcretion, 
he  had  been  receiv’d  into  Favour  again  ;  but  he 
was  a  true  Briton ,  i.  e.  had  too  great  a  Heart  to 
be  perfuaded  to  humble  himfelf,  when  he  thought 
he  had  not  offended. 

Chamillard  met  with  a  quite  different  Fate,  at  the 
fame  Place,  and  in  the  fame  Company,  for  having 
found  the  Secret  to  pleafe  the  King  by  his  great 
Dexterity  in  playing  at  Billiards,  his  Majefty  took 
him  into  Favour,  and  imagined  afterwards,  that 
Chamillard  could  manage  his  Finances  with  the 
fame  Dexterity,  he  did  a  Majfe ,  but  he  was  mi- 
ftaken  ;  it  is  true,  that  like  a  true  Gamefter  he 


Chess,  is  an  ingenious  Game,  where  Art  and  Ad* 
drefs  are  fo  indifpenfably  vequilite,  that  Chance  feems 
to  have  no  Place,  and  a  Perfon  never  lofos  but  by  his 
own  Fault. 

Note,  That  Sarraftn  has  a  precifc  Treatifc  on  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Etymology,  or  the  Origin  of  die  Latin  Schacchi, 
whence  the  French  Echoes,  and  the  Englijh  Chefs , 
is  formed.  Manage  is  alfo  very  full  on  the  fame 
Head.  Lenuclavius  takes  it  to  come  from  Ufcoches s 
famous  Fur  hi  ft  Robbers  :  P.  Sinn  odd  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  Scache ,  Theft ;  and  that  from  Calculus ,  He 
takes  the  Chefs  to  be  the  fame  with  I  Aldus  Latruncu- 
lorum  of  the  Romans,  but  miftakenly.  This  Opi¬ 
nion  is  countenanced  by  V of  ins  and  Sahwfus,  who 
derive  the  Word  from  Calculus,  as  ufed  for  La  trim- 
cuius.  G.  1'oloftinus  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew 
Schach,  vallavit  mat  mortktts  j  whence  Chefs  and 
Chcfs-matc  \  Fabricius  fays,  a  celebrated  P erf  an 
Aftronomer,  one  S chair enfeha,  invented  the  Game 
of  Chefs,  and  gave  it  hia  own  Name  *  which  it  ftill 
bears  in  that  Country.  Nicod  derives  it  from 
S cheque,  or  Xeque,  a  Moorift  Word  for  Lord, 
King  and  Prince :  Bochart  adds,  that  Scach  is  ori- 
K  ginallyi 
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ginally  Perfian ,  and  that  Scacbmat  in  that  Lan¬ 
guage  fignifies  the  King  is  dead.  The  Opinion 
of  Nicod  and  Bo  charts  which  is  like  wile  that  of 
Scriverices ,  appears  the  moft  probable. 


The  Theatre  upon  which  this  Game,  if  abled,  is  a 
chequered  Board,  half  black  and  half  white,  like  a 
Draught-Board  and  by  two  little  Armies  drawn  up 
in  Order  of  Battle,  oppofite  to  each  other ;  each 
Army  is  commanded  by  a  King  (which  is  feldom 
pra&ifed  at  prefent,  except  at  Chefs)  and  feveral  great 
Officers,  in  all  (the  King  included)  eight  principal 
Perfons. 

The  King ,  as  may  be  very  well  imagined,  is  the 
firft  in  Rank  and  Order  next  to  him  Hands  the  Queen, 
two  Rooks  next ;  next  to  the  two  Rooks,  two  Knights ; 
two  Bifhops  next,  which  the  French  call  les  foils  (but 
why  the  French  have  made  Fools  of  Bilk  ops,  and  the 
Englijh  made  Bifhops  of  Fools,  is  what  I  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  determine  ;  for  it  could  not  be  imagined  that 
the  Englifo  have  made  Bifhops  of  Fools,  becaufe  thole 
Pieces  which  the  French  call  Fools,  and  the  Englifh 
Bifhops,  have  no  regular  March,  but  jump  from  one 
Side  to  the  other  as  it  fuits  bell  their  Conveniency.) 
The  next  are  the  Pawns,  who  though  they  are  no 
other  than  common  Soldiers,  yet  when  they  are  well 
commanded,  perform  fometimes  great  Adtions. 

The  Method  of  drawing  up  this  little  Army,  is  to 
place  the  principal  Pieces  on  the  lowed  Rank  of  the 
Board  next  to  the  Gamefter,  viz.  the  King  firft  upon 
the  fourth  Spot  from  the  Corner,  which  is  white  *, 
the  Queen  on  the  black  Spot  on  his  Right  •,  the  two 
Bifhops ,  one  next  the  King  and  the  other  next  the 
Queen  the  Knights  on  die  Sides  of  the  Bifhops ,  and 
the  two  Rooks,  one  in  each  Corner.  The  Pawns, 
which  are  alfo  eight  in  Number,  arc  placed  juft  in  the 
Rank  before  thofe  illuftrious  Perfons,  to  ferve  as  their 
Rampart.  The  other  Army  is  drawn  up  on  the  op¬ 
pofite  Side  in  the  fame  manner  5  and  left  they  fhould 
not  be  diftinguifhed  when  they  are  engaged,  one  Army 
is  always  cloathed  in  Black,  the  other  in  White . 

The  Kino  (whofe  Pace  ought  always  to  be  very 
grave  and  modeft,  though  without  Affectation)  never 
moves  but  from  one  Chequer  to  another ;  forward  in 
a  Line,  or  fide-ways  in  a  Line,  or  backward  in  a 
Line.  If  he  meets  with  any  Scout  of  the  Enemy  in 
his  Way,  he  may  take  him  Prifoner,  and  place  him- 
felf  where  he  ftood  ;  and  when  it  is  his  Turn  to  move 
again,  he  may  go  backwards,  fide-ways,  or  retire. 
T.  he  King  can  alfo,  the  firft  Motion,  pals  over  one 
Chequer,  but  after  that  he  can  only  move  from  Che¬ 
quer  to  Chequer. 

The  Queen,  provided  the  PafThgc  be  clear,  may 
pafs  from  one  End  of  the  Board  to  the  other  at  one 
Movement,  either  in  a  Line  forwards,  or  in  a  Line 
Side-ways ;  and  if  any  of  the  Enemy  Hands  in  her 
*Way,  file  may  take  him  Prifoner,  and  Hand  in  his 
Place. 


The  Bishop,  has  a  Motion  hard  to  be  deferibed 
upon  Paper,  for  it  is  neither  dirc&ly  forwards,  noi 
altogether  fide-ways,  but  betwixt  both  ;  it  is  an 
oblique  Movement,  lie  may  either  move  from  Che¬ 
quer  to  Chequer,  or  run  along  a  whole  Row,  accord¬ 
ing  as  he  fees  an  Advantage  to  fnap  an  Enemy.  One 
Bifhop  Hands  upon  a  black  Chequer,  and  the  othci 
upon  a  white  •,  but  lie  who  Hands  upon  a  black  Che¬ 
quer  mud  always  move  upon  the  black  Row,  without 
touching  the  white  j  as  he  who  Hands  upon  a  white, 
muft  always  move  on  the  white  Row,  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  black. 

The  Knight  has  but  one  Way  of  moving,  which  is 
that  of  jumping  from  Black  to  White,  and  from 
White  to  Black  :  In  this  Motion  he  jumps  over  one 
•Chequer,  not  diredlly  forward,  but  moves  in  the 
Form  ol  a  Demi-circle  ;  and  if  one  of  the  Enemy 
fhould  Hand  next  to  him,  he  can  jump  over  his  Head. 


JVote,  Flutt  an  Officer,  or  a  Pawn  of  the  Enemy 
may  Hand  next  to  a  Knight  or  Bifhop  withou, 
Danger  ;  for  theft:  being  confined  to  one  Way  c 
moving,  can  hurt  nothing  but  what  lies  dircftly  ii 


lerved  no  where  elfe  but  at  Chefs .  UIe  IS  ob- 

The  Knight  is  of  great  Ufe  in  the  • 

Battle  *  for  very  often  he  makes  a  p£lngLof  the 
the  Enemy’s  Army,  and  forces  his  W.  thr°Ugh 
King,  whom  he  attacks,  and  to  whom  K  U?  t0  the 
que-Mate ;  but  at  the  latter  End  of  an  Afv  S‘Ves  Chc' 
not  the  fame  Opportunity  of  exercifinT^V116 
therefore  the  belt  Play  is  to  employ  hinfatfi  Jal°Ur  1 

Note,  That  giving  the  King  Cheque-Mat?  ' 

him  in  Danger ;  for  whenever  the  1Spufting 

m  Danger  of  being  taken  by  the  En^1  erfon  is 

refpeft  to  Royal  Majefty,  Notice  muftV?  °f 

him,  by  faying  Cheque,  that  fo  lle  mav  nVl  glVen 

or  cover  himfelf  with  fome  of  his  Ma,  7,ttirc 

he  is  taken,  his  Army  is  loft,  and  the  it-  ; l  to7vllcn 

the  Game.  If  thofe  who  put  the  Fn  an,E  ui  of 

into  this  Danger  fhould  omit  fayin«  Ct?I 5  ^ 
cannot  take  him.  ^  a  bHu^  they 
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Way,  they  can  neither  crofs  the  Chequer 

do,  nor  hop  like  the  Knights :  They  mav  ^JGps 

from  Chequer  to  Chequer,  or  eife  as  far  ?  7  ™ve 

interrupt  their  March,  they  may  tak  £  t0 
and  ftand  in  his  Place,  as  all  the  others m 
drey  take  a  Prifoner,  till  the  next  Movement 
riieir  being  placed  one  at  one  Corner,  and  then  L Y 
another  Corner  of  the  loweft  Row,  in  the  fame  rJ 

with  the  other  Commanders,  they  defend  the  Rant 

of  the  Army  and  guard  the  Quarters  of  the  King  and 

af,«,  fa-erd  Sktai  Rcpuifo  “Z  ""  t 
rally  of  more  Serv.ce  than  any,  except  the 

•  J*16  eight  I  awns,  at  the  firft  Movement,  mav  if 
it  be  thought  neceffary,  pafs  over  two  Chequers  tec 
koning  that  they  come  from,  one ;  but  afterward  tliev 
can  only  move  from  Chequer  to  Chequer  in  a  cl i reft 
Line  forwards  :  But  if  one  of  the  Enemy  fhould  ihmi 
next  to  one  of  them  in  an  oblique  Manner,  they  may 
take  him.  And  if  any  of  them  fhould  make  his  Wav- 
up  to  the  firft  Rank  of  the  Enemy,  he  is  immediately 
preferred  and  made  an  Officer  ;  and  the  Kim  may  pre  ¬ 
fer  him  to  the  Poll  of  any  Officer  he  has  loft  If  the 

gucen  herfelf  had  been  taken  Prifoner,  flic  muft  be  ex- 
changed  for  this  Pawn. 


ISotc,  "1  hat  the  general  Rules  to  be  obferved  in  play¬ 
ing  at  Chefs,  are,  1.  To  playat  the  Beginning  with 
a  gieat  deal  of  Caution,  and  not  too  open,  as  if 
there  was  no  Danger  while  the  Enemy  is  at  a  Di- 
Hancc  ;  fince  the  Queen,  a  Bifljop,  and  a  Rook,  can 
take  a  Prifoner  from  one  End  ol  the  Board  to  the 
other,  if  he  lies  uncovered.  2.  That,  as  itisim- 
poffible  to  proceed  without  expofing  the  Men  or 
Officers,  a  good  Player  will  give  up  an  inferior  O/Ii- 
cer  to  take  a  fuperior  one  from  the  Enemy,  For  in- 
Hancc,  he’ll  play  his  Knight  juft  in  the  Mouth  of  a 
Rook,  when  he  has  placed  another  O/liccr  in  Arn- 
bufeade  to  furprize  the  Rook.  3.  A  good  Player 
endeavours  always  to  get  behind  the  Enemy,  to  at¬ 
tack  the  King,  and  give  him  Cheque-Mate  ;  that  by 
this  Means  he  may  cither  take  him,  or  block  him 
up,  and  fo  win  the  Game.  4.  The  King  can  be 
chequered  two  Ways ;  the  firft  is  a  fmplc  Chciucr , 
when  the  King  can  either  retire  out  of  Danger,  or 
cover  himfelf  with  an  inferior  Man,  or  take  that 
Man  which  chequers  him :  The  feconcl  is,  when  the 
King  is  lo  befieged  and  ovcr-powerM,  that  he  can 
neither  move  nor  defend  himfelf,  nor  cover  him  jell 
with  another :  This  is  called  Cheque-mate ,  in  which 
Cafe  the  Game  is  loft. 


Note  alfo,  That  there  are  feveral  particular  Rules  gi¬ 
ven  by  Captain  Jofeph  Berlin,  as  will  period  thofe 
who  arc  fomewhac  ficillcd  in  the  Game  ol  Chefs  ; 
which  Rules  arc  thefe :  1,  The  Pawns  ol  the  King* 
Bifiiop,  and  Queen,  muft  move  before  the  Knights; 
lor  were  they  to  move  Jail,  the  Game  would  be 

-I-  crowded 
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crowded  by  ufelefs  Removes.  2.  The  Queen  is  not 
to  be  plaid  till  the  Game  be  well  opened  5  fince 
otherwise  fome  Moves  would  be  loft.  3.  For  die 
fame  Reafon  ufelefs  Checks  ought  not  to  be  given. 

Upon  being  well  polled,  either  for  Attack  or 
pefence,  no  Opportunity  of  taking  your  Adver¬ 
ts  Men  mull  tempt  you,  for  this  may  divert 
you  from  gaining  the  main  Defign.  5.  Do  not 
caftle,  but  when  very  neceffary,  becaufe  the  Move 
is  often  loft  by  it.  6.  Never  attack  or  defend  the 
Kin0"  without  a  fufficient  Force  ;  and  take  Care  of 
Ambulhes  and  Traps.  7.  Never  crowd  your  Game 
by  too  many  Men  in  one  Place.  8.  Confider  well 
before  you  play,  what  Harm  your  Adverlary  is  able 
to  do  you,  that  you  may  oppofe  his  Defigns.  9.  To 
free  your  Game,  take  off  fome  of  your  Adverfary’s 
Men  if  poffible,  for  nothing  ;  though  to  fucceed  in 
your  Defign,  you  mull  often  give  away  fome  of 
your  own,  as  Occafion  ferves.  10.  Fie  who  plays 
firfl,  is  underftood  to  have  the  Attack.  When  the 
Game  is  opened  you  mull  endeavour  to  defend  in 
your  Turn  ;  for  the  Defence,  if  well  played,  is  ft  ill 
the  bell  againft  the  Gamlets ,  in  which  you  change 
all  your  Pieces  except  the  Gamlet  that  gives  three 
Pawns,  which  will  be  necelfary  to  keep  a  Rook,  to 
conduct  your  Pawns  to  the  Queen.  11.  A  good 
Player  ought  to  forefee  the  concealed  Move,  from  3 
to  5  and  7  Moves.  The  concealed  Move  is  aPiece 
that  does  not  play  for  a  long  Time,  but  lies  fnug 
in  hope  of  getting  an  Advantage.  12.  At  the 
Beginning  of  a  Game  you  may  play  any  Pawn 
two  Moves  without  Danger.  13.  The  Gamlet  is, 
when  he  who  firfl  gives  the  Pawn  of  the  King’s 
Bilhop  in  the  fecond  Move,  for  nothing,  the  other 
keeps  it,  or  takes  another  for  it,  if  he  is  obliged  to 
lofe  it.  14.  The  clofe  Game  is,  when  he  that  plays 
firfl,  gives  no  Men,  unlefs  to  make  good  Advantage ; 
but  in  giving  a  Pawn  firfl,  he  lofes  his  Advantage. 

1 5.  He  who  caflles  firfl,  the  other  mull  advance 
his  three  Pawns  on  the  Side  of  his  Adverfary’s 
King,  and  back  them  with  fome  Pieces,  in  order 
to  force  him  that  Way,  provided  his  own  King  or 
Pieces  are  not  in  Danger  in  other  Places.  16.  When 
your  Game  is  opened,  to  gain  the  Attack,  you  muft 
prefen t  your  Pieces  to  change  ;  and  if  your  Adver- 
fary,  who  has  the  Attack,  refufes  to  change,  he 
lofes  a  good  Situation  and  cither  in  exchanging 
or  retiring,  the  Defence  gets  the  Move  :  Ex.  gr.  in 
the  Beginning  of  a  Game,  to  fhew  the  Neceflity  of 
playing  the  Pawns  before  the  Pieces,  if  there  were 
but  two  Pawns  on  each  fide  of  the  Board,  viz.  the 
Pawns  of  the  Rooks,  the  firfl  that  fliould  play 
would  foon  win  the  Game,  by  taking  the  other 
Pieces  by  Check  ;  and  that  Situation  may  come  in 
Ids  Number  of  Pieces.  17.  To  play  well  the  latter 
End  of  a  Game,  you  muft  calculate  who  has  the 
Move,  on  which  the  Game  always  depends.  18.  To 
learn  well  and  fafl,  you  muft  be  refolutc  to  guard 
the  Gamlet  Pawn,  or  any  other  Advantage  againft 
the  Attack  j  and  when  you  have  the  lead  Advantage 
you  muft  change  all,  Man  for  Man.  '  A  Draw- 
Game  fiiews  both  Players  to  be  good. 

Note  alfo.  That  thefe  Rules  are  of  great  Service  in  the 
Praftice  of  tiie  Games  ;  and  will  prevent  making 
any  ufelefs  Moves  \  but  Rules  for  Over-fights  are 
not  to  be  given. 

Being  fuppofed  well  inflruded  in  thofe  general  and 
particular  Rules ;  we’ll  fee  at  Chefs  and  play  a  firfl 
Game  where  the  Gamlet  fiiews  the  Rcafons  why  he 

who  plays  firft,  gives  the  three  Pawns,  and  the  King’s 
Bifhop. 

I.  GAME. 

White,  The  KingVPawn,  moves  twice. 

Black,  The  fame  moves  twice. 

W.  The  King* s  Bifljop's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  King* s  Pawn  takes  the  white  Pawn. 

W.  The  King's  Knight  in  the  King’s  Bilhop  3d 


B.  The  King's  Bijhop  in  his  King  2d  Square. 

W.  The  King's  Bifljop  in  his  Queen’s  Bifiiop  4th 
Square. 

B.  King's  Bijhop  gives  a  Check  in  the  white  King’s 
Rooks  4th  Square. 

W.  The  King's  Knight's  Pawn  covers. 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  it. 

W.  The  King  caflles. 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  the  white  Pawn,  and  gives  3 
Check. 

W.  The  King  moves  in  his  Rook’s  Place. 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  King's  Bijhop  takes  the  Bifhop’s  Pawn  of 
the  black  King’s  Bifiiop,  and  gives  a  Check. 

B.  The  King  takes  the  white  Bifhop. 

W.  The  Knight  gives  a  Check  in  the  black  King’s 
4th  Square. 

B.  The  King  moves  in  his  Place. 

W.  T he  Queen  gives  a  Check  in  the '  black  King’s 
Rook’s  4th  Square. 

B.  The  King's  Knight's  Pawn  covers. 

W.  The  King's  Knight  takes  it. 

B.  The  King's  Rook's  Pawn  takes  that  Knight.  ” 

W.  The  Queen  takes  that  Pawn  and  gives  a  Check. 

B.  The  King  moves  in  his  2d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen  gives*  a  Check-mate  in  the  black 
King’s  Bifhop’s  2d  Place :  Which  puts  an  End  to  this 
firfl  Game. 

4 

The  Second  Game,  where  the  white  King’s  Pawn 
begins  again,  fiiews  the  Gambet's  Defence,  which 
gives  3  Pawns  and  a  Bifiiop  5  and  is  play’d  thus,  . 

II.  GAME. 

White,  The  King's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

Black,  The  fame  moves  twice. 

W.  The  King's  Bifhop' s  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  King's  Pawn  takes  that  white  Pawn. 

W.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  King’s  Bifhop’s  3d 
Square. 

B.  The  Ki fig' s' Bijhop  m  his  King’s  2d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Bijhop  in  his  Queen’s  Bifhop’s  4th 
Square. 

B.  The  King's  Bijhop  gives  a  Check  in  the  white 
King’s  Rook’s  4th  Square. 

W.  The  King's  Knight's  Pawn  covers. 

B;  The  Pawn  takes  it. 

W.  Th g  King  caflles. 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  the  white  Pawn,  and  gives  a 
Check. 

W.  The  King  moves  in  his  Rook’s  Place. 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  once.  ■ 

W.  The  King's  Bijhop  takes  the  black  King’s  Bi¬ 
fhop’s  Pawn,  and  gives  a  Check. 

B.  The  King  takes  it. 

W.  The  King's  Knight  gives  a  Check  in  the  black 
King’s  4th  Square. 

B.  The  King  in  his  Place. 

W.  The  Queen  gives  a  Check  in  the  black  King’s 
Rook’s  4th  Square. 

B.  The  King's  Knight's  Pawn  covers  it. 

W.  The  King's  Knight  takes  that  Pawn. 

B.  The  Rook's  Pawn  takes  the  Knight. 

W.  The  Qtteen  takes  the  black  King’s  Rook.' 

B.  The  King  in  his  Queen’s  2d  Square. 

W.  The  King's  Rook  gives  a  Check  in  the  black 
King’s  Bifliop’s  2d  Square. 

B.  The  King  in  his  Queen’s  2d  Square. 

W.  The  King9  f  Rook  gives  a  Check  in  the  black 
King’s  Bifhop’s  2d  Square. 

B.  The  King  in  the  Queen’s  Bifiiop’s  3d  Square. 
W.  The  Rook  in  the  black  King’s  Knight’s  2d 
Square. 

B.  The  Queen  in  her  King’s  Knight’s  4th  Square  * 
and  the  Black  wins. 

The  7'hird  Game  fiiews  the  Defence  of  the  three 
Pawns  Gamlet  at  the  14th  Move  :  Thus, 


III  GAME. 


NAMING. 


HI.  GAME. 

White,  The  King's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

Black.  The  fame  moves  twice. 

W.  The  King's  Bifhop' s  Pawn  moves  twice*. 

B.  The  King's  Pawn  takes  it. 

W.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  King’s  Bifhop  3d 
Square. 

B.  The  King's  Bifhop  in  his  King’s  ad  Square. 

W.  The  King's  Bifhop  in  his  Queen’s  Bifhop  4th 
Square. 

B.  The  King's  Bifhop  gives  a  Check  in  the  white 
King’s  Rook’s  4th  Square. 

W.  The  King's  Knight's  Pawn  covers  it. 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  it. 

W.  The  King  cafties. 

.  Tiie  Pawn  takes  the  white  Pawn,  and  gives 
a  Check. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Rook’s  Place. 

B.  The  King's  Biffsop  in  his  3d  Square. 

W.  The  King's  Pawn  moves  once. 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawji  moves  twice. 

W.  The  King's  Pawn  takes  the  black  Bifhop. 

B.  The  Kings  Knight  takes  the  white  Pawn. 

W.  The  King's  Biffsop  in  the  Queen’s  Knight’s  3d 
Square. 

B.  The  King  cafties. 

W.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  King's  Rook's  Pawn  moves  once.  And 
the  Players  may  finifh  the  Game. 

Note,  That  if  the  three  Pawns  Gambet  gives  you  Check 
with  his  King’s  Bifhop*  you  muft  take  it  5  and  keep 
your  own  to  the  14th  Move*  to  prevent  his  De¬ 
signs,  in  which  you  ought  to  oppofe  him  every 
Move. 

The  Fourth  Game,  is  the  opening  for  the  three 
Pawns  Gambet ,  which  Defence  begins  at  the  14th 
Move  5  and  is  condu&ed  in  the  following  Manner : 

IV.  GAME. 

White,  The  King's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

Black,  The  fame  moves  twice. 

W.  The  King's  Bifhop' s  Pawn ,  moves  twice. 

B.  The  King's  Pawn  takes  it. 

W.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  King’s  Bifhop’s  3d 
fquare. 

B.  The  King's  Bifhop  in  his  King’s  2d  Square. 

W.  The  King's  Bifhop  in  his  Queen’s  Bifhop  4th 
Square. 

B.  The  King's  Bifhop  gives  a  Check  in  the  white 
King’s  Rook  4th  Square. 

W.  The  King's  Knight's  Pawn  covers  it. 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  it. 

W.  The  King  cafties. 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  the  white  Pawn,  and  gives 
a  Check. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Rook’s  Place. 

B.  The  King's  Bi/hop  in  his  third  Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  her  Bifhop’s  3d  Square. 
B.  The  Queen's  Bifhop  in  his  King’s  3d  Square. 
W.  The  King's  Bifhop  in  his  Queen’s  3d  Square. 

B.  Tiie  Queen's  Knight  in  his  Queen’s  2d  Square. 
W.  The  Queen's  Biffsop  in  his  King’s  Bifhop  4th 
Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Bijhop  in  the  white  King’s  Knight’s 
4  tli  Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  his  King’s  2d  Square. 

B,  The  Queen's  Bifhop  takes  the  white  Knight, 
jiiul  gives  a  Check. 

W,  The  Rook  retakes  it. 

B.  The  Bifhop  in  his  King’s  Knight’s  4th  Square, 
W.  The  Queen's  Bifhop  takes  the  Pawn  near  hisKing. 
B.  The  King's  Knight  in  liis  King’s  2d  Square. 

\V.  The  Queen's  Bifhop' s  Pawn  moves  twice. 

Ik  7 ’he  King's  Knight  in  his  3d  Square.  And 
thole  dial  Play  may  finifh  the  Game, 


The  Fifth  Game,  is  a  fecond  Opening  r 
three  Pawns  Gambet ;  which  Defence  h<>at  °r  ^ 
14th  Move  :  Thus,  0  the 

V.  GAME. 


White,  The  King's  Pawn  moves  twice 
Black,  The  fame  moves  twice. 

W.  The  King's  Bifhop' 5  Pawn  moves  twio 
B,  The  King's  Pawn  takes  it. 

W.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  King’sBifhon  «d  9 
B.  The  King's  Btfiop  in  his  King’s  2d 

W.  The  King's  Biffsop  m  his  Queen’s  BilhoV  .  * 
Square.  ^  *r2 

B.  The  King's  Bifhop  gives  a  Check  in  die  v,i- 
King’s  Rook’s  4th  Square. 

W.  The  King's  Knight's  Pawn  covets  it. 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  it. 


W.  The  King  cafties. 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  the  white  Pawn,  and  - 
Check.  "  b  * 

W.  The  King  in  his  Rook’s  Place. 

B.  The  King's  Bifhop  in  Jiis  3d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  Queer? s  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  Queen's  Bifhop  in  his  King’s  Bifhop  4th 
Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Bifhop  in  his  King’s  3d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  her  Rook’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Bijhop  takes  the  white  King’sBifhop. 
W.  The  Queen's  Knight  takes  the  black  Queen’s 
Bifhop. 

B.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  his  Queen’s  2d  Square. 
W.  The  Queen's  Bifhop' s  Pawn  moves  once. 

B.  The  King's  Knight's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

W.  The  Queen's  Bijhop  takes  the  black  Pawn  near 
his  King. 

B.  The  King's  Knight's  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  Queen’s  2d  Square. 

B.  The  King's  Rook's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

‘  W.  The  Qjeeen  in  her  Knight’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  his  3d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Rook's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  his  King’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  Bifhop  in  his  King’s  Knight  4th  Square. 
W.  The  Queen's  Rook  in  his  King’s  Place. 

B.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  King’s  2d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Rook's  Pawn  moves  once. 

B.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  the  white  Queen’s  Bi¬ 
fhop  4th  Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Knight  takes  it. 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  that  Knight. 

W.  The  Queen  takes  that  black  Pawn. 

B.  The  King  cafties.  > 

W.  The  Bifhop  takes  the  black  Queen’s  Bifhop  s 

Pawn. 

B.  The  Queen  in  her  2d  Square. 

W.  The  Biffsop  in  his  King’s  Rook’s  2d  Square. 

B.  The  Queen  at  her  Bifhop’s  3d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen  in  her  3d  Square. 

B.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  3d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  once. 

B.  The  Queen  in  her  2d  Square. 

W.  Tiie  King's  Pawn  moves  once.  . 

B.  The  Knight  in  the  white  King’s  Rook  4  4m 

Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Biffsop' s  Pawn  moves  once. 

B.  The  Knight  in  the  white  King’s  Bifliop  s 
Square,  And  here  the  Game  may  be  fminict . 


The  Sixth  Game,  is  a  third  Opening  for  the  thref- 

Pawns  Gambet ,  and  begins  at  the  14th  1 
the  following  Manner : 

VI.  GAME. 


White,  Thu  King’s  Pawn  moves  twice. 
Black,  The  fame  moves  twice. 

W.  The  King's  Bijhop’ s  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  King's  Pawn  takes  it. 


W.The 


G  A  M  I  N  G 


“W-  The  King's  Knight  in  his  King’s  Bifhop  3d 

The  King's  Bijhop  in  his  King’s  2d  Square. 

W,  The  King's  Bijhop  in  his  Queen’s  Bifliop  4th 

Square. 

B.  The  King's  Bijhop  gives  a  Check  in  the  white 

Miner’s  Rook’s  4th  Square. 

W.  The  King's  Knight's  Pawn  covers  it. 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  it. 

W.  The  King  caflles. 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  the  white  Pawn,  and  gives 

a  Check. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Rook’s  Place. 

B.  The  King's  BiJIsop  in  his  3d  Square. 

\K.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  once. 

•  \V.  The  Queen's  Bijhop  in  his  King’s  Bifliop  4th 

Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Bijhop  in  his  King’s  3d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  her  Rook’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  King's  Rook's  Pawn  moves  once.  • 

W.  The  Queen's  Bifloop's  Paw?i  moves  once. 

B.  The  Queen's  Bijhop  takes  the  white  King’s  Bifliop. 
W.  The  Queen's  Knight  takes  the  black  Queen’s 

Bifliop. 

B.  The  Queen  s  Knight  in  his  Queen’s  2d  Square. 
W.  The  King's  Pawn  moves  once. 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  takes  it. 

W.  The  Queen's  Pawn  takes  the  black  Pawn. 

B.  The  Bifhop  in  his  King’s  Knight’s  4th  Square. 
W.  The  Queen's Bifloop  takes  the  Pawn  at  his  King’s 
Rook’s  2d  Square.  . 

B.  The  King  caflles. 

W.  The  Queen's  Rook  in  his  Queen’s  Place. 

B.  The  Queen  in  her  Bifliop’sPlacc. 

.  W.  The  King's  Knight  takes  the  black  Bifhop. 

B.  The  King's  Rook's  Pawn  takes  the  white  Knight. 
W.  The  Knight  in  his  King’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  her  Bifliop’s  4th  Square. 
W.  The  Queen  in  her  Bifliop’s  2d  Square. 

B.  The  Queen  in  the  white  King’s  Rook’s  3d 
Square. 

W.  The  Queen  in  her  King’s  2d  Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  his  King’s  3d  Square. 
W.  The  King's  Rook  in  his  King’s  Bifliop -s  3d 
Square. 

B.  The  Queen  in  her  King’s  Rook’s  2d  Square. 
W.  The  Queen  in  her  King’s  Knight  2d  Square. 

B.  The  Queen  in  the  white  King’s  4th  Square. 

W,  The  Queen's  Rook  in  her  King’s  Knight’s  Place. 
B.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  3d  Square. 

W,  The  Knight  jn  the  black  King’s  Bifliop’s  4th 
Square. 

B.  The  double  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  Queen  takes  it. 

B.  The  Queen  takes  the  white  Queen.  And  here 

the  Game  may  be  finiflied. 

.  • 

The  Seventh  Game,  is  a  fourth  Opening  for  the 
three  Pawns  Gambct . 

VII.  GAME. 

White,  The  King's  Pawn  moves  twice, 

Bi.ack,.  The  fame  moves  twice. 

W.  The  King's  Bifloop's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  Tlie  King's  Pawn  takes  it. 

W.  T h c King ’ s Knight  in  his  King’s  Bifliop  3d  Square 
B.  The  King's  Bijhop  in  his  King’s  2d  Square. 

W.  The  King's  Bijhop  in  his  Queen’s  Bifliop  4th 
Square. 

_  B.  The  King's  Bijhop  gives  a  Check  in  the  white 
King’s  Rook’s  4th  Square. 

W.  The  King's  Knight's  Pawn  covers  it. 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  it. 

W.  The  King  caflles. 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  the  white  Pawn,  and  gives  a 
Check. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Rook’s  PJacc. 

B.  The  King's  BiJJjop  in  his  3d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  twice. 
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B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  Queen's  Bifloop  in  his  King’s  Bifhop  4th 
Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Bijhop  in  his  King’s  3d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  her  Rook’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  once.  •  ' 

W.  The  King  s  Pawn  takes  that  Pawn. 

B.  The  Queen's  Bijhop  takes  the  white  Pawn. 

W.  The  King's  Bijhop  takes  that  black  Queen’s 
Bifhop. 

B.  The  Queen  takes  the  white  King’s  Bifliop. 

W.  The  Queen's  Bifloop' s  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  Queen  in  her  2d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen  in  her  Knight’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Bijhop' s  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  Queen's  Rook  gives  a  Check. 

B.  The  King's  Knight  covers. 

■*W.  The  Queen's  Bijhop  in  the  black  King’s  4th 
Square. 

B.  The  King  caflles. 

W.  The  Bijhop  takes  the  black  Bifliop.  - 
B.  The  Pawn  takes  the  white  Bifliop. 

W.  The  Queen  in  her  King’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  3d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen' s  Knight  in  her  Bifliop’s  2d  Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  her  Rook’s  3d  Square. 
W.  The  Queen's  Rook's  Pawn  moves  twice.  * 

B.  The  Queen's  Rook  in  his  King’s  Place. 

W.  T he  Queen  in  the  black  King’sRook’s  3d  Square. 
B.  The  Queen's  Rook  takes  a  white  Rook. 

W.  The  King's  Knight  takes  that  black  Rook. 

B.  The  Queen  in  the  white  King’s  Knight’s  4th 
Square. 

W.  The  Queen  takes  the  black  Pawn  near  her  King. 
B.  The  King  in  his  Knight’s  2d  Square. 

■  W.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  his  King’s  3d  Square.  . 

B.  The  Queen  gives  a  Check  in  the  white  King’s 
4th  Square. 

W.  The  Rook^  covers. 

B.  The  Rook  in  his  King’s  Place.  And  the  Game 
may  be  finifhed/  ■ 

4 

# 

Th c* Eighth  Game,  one  Pawnvs  Gambet  gives  a 
Knight,  and  his  Queen,;  to  give  a  Check-Mate,  with 
•his  Queen’s  Bifhop.  Thus:” 

VIII.  GAME. 

•  0  1  •  •  •  1  # 

W h  i  t  e  ,  The  • King's  Pawn  *  moves  twice. 

•  Black,  The  fame  moves  twice. 

W.  The  King's  Bijhop' s  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  King's  Pawn  takes  it.  ■ 

W.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  Bifliop’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  King's  Knight's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

W.  The  King's  Bijhop  in  his  Queen’s  Bifliop  4th 
Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  Tlie  King's  Rook's  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  King's  Rook's  Pawn  moves  twice.  - 
B.  The  King's  Bijhop  in  his  Knight’s  2d  Square. 
W.  Tlie  King's  Rook's  Pawn  takes  thc  'black’Pawn. 
B.  The  King's  Rook's  Pawn  takes  the  white  Pawn. 
W.  The  King's  Rook  takes  the  black  King’s  Rook. 
B.  The  King's  Bijhop  takes  the  white  Rook.  . 

W.  The  King's  Knight  in  the  black  King’s  4th 
Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  takes  the  white-  King’s 
Knight. 

W.  The  Queen  in  the  4th  Square  of  the  black 
King’s  Rook.  ‘  ' 

B.  The  Qttccn  in  her  King’s  Bifhop’s  3d  Square. 
W.  The  Queen's  Patton  takes  the  black  Pawn. 

B,  The  Queen  in  her  King’s  Knighil’s  2d  Square, 
W,  The  Queen's  double  Pawn  moves  once. 

B.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  Rook’s  3d  Square, 

W.  Tlie  Queen's  Pawn  takes  the  black  Pawn  and 
gives  a  Check. 

B.  The  King  u\  \m  Bifliop’ s  Place. 

W.  The  Queen's  Bifloop  takes  the  black  Pawn  in  his 
King’s  Bifliop’s  4th  Square. 

aL  B.  The 


GAMING. 

*  *  * 

B  The  Sheen* s  Bijhop  in  die  white  King’s  Knight’s  B-  The  Queen's  Bifoop  gives  a  Check-Mate  in  j 
Snnnr,  nnon  the  white  Queen.  white  King’s  Rook’s  3d  Square. 


4th  Square  upon  the  white  Queen. 

W.  The  Queens  Bifoop  takes  the  black  Queen.s 

Bi /hop’s  Pawn. 

B.  The  Queen's  Bifoop  takes  the  white  Queen. 

W.  The  Queen's  Bifoop  gives  a  Check-mate  at  the 
black  Queen’s  3d  Square. 

The  Ninth  Game  is  a  Defence  of  the  fame  Gamhet , 
which  gives  a  Knight  and  his  Queen  to  give  a  Check¬ 
mate. 

IX.  GAME. 

White,  The  King's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

Black,  The  fame  moves  twice. 

W.  The  King's  B if: op's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  King's  Pawn  takes  it. 

W.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  Bi/hop’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  King's  Knight's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

W.  The  King's  Bijhop  in  his  Queen’s  Bifhop  4th 

Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  King's  Rook's  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  King's  Rook's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  King's  Bifoop  in  his  Knight’s  2d  Square. 
W.  The  King's  Rook's  Pawn  takes  the  black  Pawn. 
B.  The  King's  Rook's  Pawn  takes  the  white  Pawn. 
\V.  The  King's  Rook  takes  the  black  King’s  Rook. 
B.  The  King's  Bifoop  takes  the  white  Rook. 

W.  The  King's  Knight  in  the  black  King’s  4th 
Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  takes  the  white  King’s  Knight. 
W.  The  Queen  in  the  black  King’s  Rook’s  4th 
Square. 

B.  The  Queen  in  her  King’s  Bi/hop  3d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Pawn  takes  die  black  Pawn. 

B.  The  Queen  in  her  Knight’s  2d  Square. 

W.  The  double  Pawn  takes  the  black  Pawn,  and 
gives  a  Check. 

B.  The  King  in  his  Bifliop’s  Place. 

W.  The  Queen's  Bifoop  in  his  Queen’s  2d  Square. 
B.  The  Queen  s  Knight  in  his  Queen’s  2d  Square. 
W.  The  Queen's  Bifoop  in  his  3d  Square. 

B.  The  Opera's  Knight  in  his  King’s  4th  Square. 
W.  The  Queen' s  Knight  in  his  Queen’s  2d  Square. 
B.  The  Queen's  Bifoop  in  the  white  King’s  Knight 
4th  Square,  upon  the  white  Queen. 

W.  'Pile  Queen  in  her  King’s  Rook’s  2d  Square. 

B.  The  Rook  in  his  Queen’s  Place. 

W.  The  King's  Bifoop  in  the  Queen’s  Knight’s  3d 
Square. 

B.  The  Q/t  ecu's  Bifoop' s  Pawn  moves  twice. 

W.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  his  Queen’s  Bifliop’s 
4th  Square. 

B.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  3d  Square. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Bifliop’s  2d  Square. 

B.  The  Rook  in  the  white  Queen’s  Place, 

W.  The  Rook  taker,  the  black  Rook. 

]>.  The  Queen's  Bifoop  takes  the  white  Rook. 

\V.  The  Queen  in  her  King’s  Rook’s  Place. 

B.  The  Queen' s BUhop  in  the  white  King’s  Knight’s 
4 ill  Square. 

W.  The  Knight  in  the  black  Queen’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  King's  Knight  in  die  white  King’s  Rook’s 
4  rh  Square. 

W.  'Phe  Knight  in  the  black  King’s  Place. 

B.  The  Queen  in  her  King’s  Kook's  2d  Square. 

W.  The  Knight  in  the  black  Queen’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Knight's  Pawn  moves  once. 

W,  The  Qarn  in  her  King’s  Place. 

B.  The  King's  Knight  takes  the  white  King’s 
Knight’s  Pawn. 

W.  The  King  takes  the  black  Knight. 

B.  The  Poteen  gives  a  Check  in  the  white  King’s 
Kook’s  3d  Square. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Bifliop’s  2d  Square. 

H.  The  Qteeu  gives  a  Check  in  the  while  King’s 
Rook’s  2d  Square. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Bifliop’s  Place. 


Next  we’ll  play  a  Close  Game. 

X.  GAME. 

9 

White,  The  King' spawn  moves  twice. 
Black.,  The  fame  moves  twice. 

W.  The  Queen's  Bijhop' sPawn  moves  once 
B.  Tiie  Queen's  Bifoop' s  Pawn  moves  twicp 

W.  The  King's  Bifoop  in  his  Queen’s  Bifliop’s  u! 
Square.  v  4111 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  once 
W.  The 
B.  The 


W.  The  King's  Bifoop 
B.  T he  King's  Bijhop' s  Pawn  takes  the  white  ftifu 
W.  The  Queen  in  her  Knight’s  3d  Square.  ^ 
B.  The  Queen  in  her  2d  Square. 

W.  The  King' s  Bifoop' s  P awn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  her  Bi/hop’s  2d  Square 
W.  The  King  cattles.  ^ 

B.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  Bi/hop’s  3d  Square 
W.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  once. 

B.  The  King's  Bifoop  in  his  King’s  2d  Square. 

W.  The  Queen' s  Bifoop  in  her  King’s  3d  Square 
B.  The  King  cattles  in  the  Queen’s  Bilhop’s  Place  • 
and  the  Game  may  be  fini/hed. 

The  Eleventh  Game,  is  the  Opening  for  the  ClofeGmie. 

-  XI.  GAME. 

Wh  1  t e.  The  King's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

Black,  The  fame  moves  twice. 

W.  The  King's  Bifoop  in  his  Queen’s  Bifliop’s  4th 
Square. 

B.  The  King's  Knight's  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  once. 

B.  The  King's  Bijhop  in  his  Knight’s  2d  Square. 
W.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  her  Bifliop’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  King’s  2d  Square. 

B.  The  Queen  s  Bijhop' s  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  Queen  s  Bifoop  in  her  King’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Bifoop  in  her  King's  3d  Square. 

W.  The  King's  Bifoop  in  his  Queen’s  Knight  3d 
Square. 

B.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  Bifliop’s  3d  Square. 
W.  The  King  cattles. 

B.  The  King  cattles. 

W.  The  King's  Bijhop' s  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  Queen's  Bifoop  takes  the  white  King’s 
Bifhop. 

W.  The  Queen' s  Rook' s  Pawn  takes  the  black  Bifhop. 
B.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  her  Rook’s  3d  Square. 
And  the  Game  may  be  finifhed. 

Another  Clofe-Game ,  that  gives  no  Pawn  at  the 
fccontl  Move. 

XII.  GAME. 

Black,  The  King's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

White,  The  fame  moves  twice.  t 

B.  The  King's  Bifoop  in  his  Queen’s.  Bifoop  s  .jtli 

Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Bifoop' s  Pawn  moves  once. 

B.  T he  Queen  s  Bijhop' s  Pawn ,  moves  once. 

W.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  King's  Pawn  takes  that  Pawn. 

W.  The  Queen's  Bifoop' s  Pawn  takes  it.  _ 

B.  The  King's  Btfloop  in  his  Queen’s  Knight 

Square. 

W.  The  Kind's  Bifoop' s  Pawn  moves  twice. 

B.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  King’s  2d  Square. 
W.  The  Qr teen's  Knight  in  her  Bilhop  s  3d  ^qua  - 
B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  moves  twice. 

W.  Tiie  King's  Pawn  moves  once. 

B.  The  King  cattles.  c 

W.  The  King's  Knight  in  his  Bifhop  s  *  .’ , 
B.  Thu  .Qi urn's  Bijhop  in  the  white  King  s  M'b 

4th  Square. 


u;  The 


I 


G  A  MING. 


W  The  King's  Bifop  in  his  King’s  2d  Square. 

B  *  The  King's  Bijhofs  Pawn  moves  twice. 

The  King  caftles. 

B.  The  Queen's  Knight  in  his  Queen’s  2d  Square. 
W.  The  Queen's  Bi[hop  in  her  King’s  3d  Square, 
g’  The  Queen's  Bijhofs  Pawn  moves  once. 

V.  The  Queen's  Pawn  takes  it. 

B.  The  Queen's  Knight  takes  the  white  Pawn  in  her 

Bifhop’s  4th  Square. 

W.  The  Queen's  Knight  takes  the  black  Queen  s 


pawn. 

B.  The  Queen  takes  the  white  Queen’s  Knight. 

W.  The  Queen  takes  the  black  Queen. 

B.  The  King's  Knight  takes  the  white  Queen. 

W.  The  King's  Bijhop  in  his  Queen’s  Bifhop’s  4th 

Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Rook  in  his  Queen’s  Place.  And 
the  Game  may  be  finilhed. 


The  King’s  Rook  in  his  King’s  Bifhop’s  Place. 

The  King’s  Knight  in  his’  King’s'  Biffiop;r3d 
Square.  ■  ‘  1  ’  '/ 

The  King’s  Pawn  in  his  King’s  4th  Square;,  r 
Black,  The  King  in  his  3d  Square. 

The  King’s  Pawn  in  his  King’s  4th  Square.’* 

The  Queen  in  the  white  Queen’s  Rook’s  4th 
Square.  '  ‘ 

The  Queen’s  Rook  in  his  Queen’s  Knight’s  2d 
Square. 

The  Queen’s  Knight  in  her  Bifhop’s  3d  Square. 

The  King’s  Knight  in  his  King’s  Rook’s  3d  Square. 

The  King’s  Rook  in  his  King’s  Knight’s  3d  Square. 

The  Queen's  Rook's  Pawn  in  his  Rook’s  Square. 

The  Queen's  Knight's  Pawn  in  his  Queen’s 
Knight’s  3d  Square. 

And  the  White  playing  3  Moves  will  give  Check¬ 
mate  to  the  black  King. 


The  thirteenth  Game,  fhews  the  Situation  of  a 
concealed  Move,  in  which  the  white  wins  by  the 
Moves,  though  inferior  as  to  the  Number  of  Pieces. 

XIII.  GAME. 


White,  The  King  in  his  Bifhop’s  Place. 

A  Bijhop  in  his  Queen’s  Place. 

The  Queen's  Knight  in  his  3d  Square. 

The  other  Knight  is  his  Queen’s  Rook’s  4th 

Square. 

A  Rook  in  the  Black  Queen’s  Rook’s  3d  Square. 
The  Queen  in  his  black  King’s  3d  Square. 

A  Pawn  in  the  King’s  Knight’s  2d  Square. 

A  Pawn  in  the  King’s  Rook’s  3d  Square. 

A  Pawn  in  the  King’s  Bifhop’s  4th  Square. 

A  Pawn  in  the  white  Queen’s  4th  Square. 

A  Pawn  in  the  black  King’s  4th  Square. 


Situation  of  the  Black  for  the  fame. 


Black,  The  King  in  his  Queen’s  Place. 

A  Rook  in  his  King’s  Place.  • 

A  Rook  in  his  Queen’s  Bifhop’s  Place. 

A  Knight  in  his  King’s  Bifhop  2d  Square. 

A  Biftoop  in  the  Queen’s  Rook’s  Place. 

*  A  Bifhop  in  the  Queen's  Bifhop  2d  Square. 

A  Pawn  in  the  King’s  2d  Square. 

A  Pawn  in  the  Queen’s  3d  Square. 

A  Pawn  in  the  King’s  Bifhop’s  4th  Square. 

A  Pawn  in  the  white  King’s  Rook’s  4th  Square. 
A  Pawn  in  the  white  King’s  Knight’s  3d  Square. 


Black,  The  Queen  in  the  white  King’s  3d  Square, 
and  the  White  mu  ft  play  firft. 


White,  The  Queen  gives  a  Check  in  the  black 
Queen’s  2d  Square. 

Black,  TneKV«£  takes  the  Queen. 

W.  A  Knight  gives  a  Check  in  the  black  Queen’s 
Bifhop’s  4th  Square. 

B.  The  King  in  his  Queen’s  Place, 

W.  The  fame  Knight  gives  a  Check  in  the  black 
King’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  King  in  his  Queen’s  2d  Square. 

W.  The  other  Knight  gives  a  Check  in  the  black 
Queen’s  Bifhop’s  4th  Square. 

B.  The  Queen's  Pawn  takes  the  Knight. 

W.  The  Bifljop  gives  a  Check  in  his  Queen’s  Rook’s 
4th  Square. 

B.  The  black  Bijhop  covers. 

W.  The  Bifjop  takes  it,  and  gives  a  Check. 

B.  The  King  takes  the  white  Knight. 

W.  The  Queen's  Pawn  gives  a  Check-mate ,  and  it 
would  be  the  fame  if  the  black  Pawn  takes  the  Knight 
that  gives  the  firft  Check. 


The  fourteenth  Game  gives  the  Situation  of  the 
latter  End  of  a  Game. 

XIV.  GAME. 

White,  The  King  in  the  black  King’s  Bifhop’s 
Place. 

White,  The  Queen’s  Rook  in  his  Queen’s  Place. 


White,  The  King’s  Knight  gives  a  Check  in  the 
white  King’s  Knight’s  4th  Square. 

Black,  The  Rook  takes  the  white  Knight. 

W.  The  King’s  Rook  gives  a  Check  in  the  black 
King’s  Bifhop’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  King  takes  the  white  Rook. 

W.  The  Queen’s  Rook  gives  a  Check- Mate  in  the 
black  Queen’s  3d  Square, 

The  Fifteenth  Game,  is  the  Situation  of  a  con¬ 
cealed  Move,  and  the  Knight  gives  Mate. 

XV.  G  A  M  E. 

White,  The  King  in  his  Knight’s  Place. 

The  Queen  in  the  black  Queen’s  Rook’s  Place. 
The  Queen’s  Rook  in  his  Place, 

The  King’s  Rook  in  his  King’s  Place. 

A  Knight  in  his  Queen’s  2d  Square. 

The  King’s  Rook’s  Pawn  in  his  Place. 

The  King’s  Knight’s  Pawn  in  his  Place. 

The  Queen’s  Knight’s  Pawn  in  his  Place. 

Black,  The  King  in  his  Knight’s  Place. 

The  Queen  in  her  King’s  2d  Square. 

A  Knight  in  the  white  King’s  Knight’s  4th  Square. 
The  King’s  Bijhop  in  his  Place;-  * 

The  King’s  Rook’s  Pawn  in  his  Place. 

The  Queen’s  Knight’s  Pawn  in  his  3d  Square. 

The  Black  to  play. 

Black,  The  Queen  gives  a  Check  in  her  Bifhop’s 
4th  Square. 

White,  The  King  in  his  Rook’s  Place. 

B.  The  King  gives  a  Check. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Knight’s  Place. 

B.  The  Knight  gives  a  Check  in  the  white  King’s 
Rook’s  3d  Square,  and  the  Check  is  double  by  the 
Queen. 

White,  The  King  in  his  Rook’s  Place. 

Black,  The  Queen  gives  a  Check  in  the  white 
King’s  Knight’s  4th  Place. 

W.  The  Rook  takes  the  black  Queen, 

B.  The  Knight  gives  a  Check-Mate  in  the  white 
King’s  Bifhop’s  2d  Square. 

Situation  to  give  a  Chcck-Matc,  with  a  Knight  and 
a  Bifhop,  in  which  the  Bifhop  tnttR  be  of  the  fame 
Colour  as  the  Corner  of  the  Chequer ,  to  cany  the 
King  alone  in  it . 

XVI.  GAME. 

White,  The  King  in  his  Rook's  Place. 

Black,  The  King  in  the  white  King's  Bifhop's  3d 
Square. 

Tli c  Knight  in  the  white  King’s  Rook’s  3d  Square. 
The  Bijhop  in  the  white  King’s  Knight's  gd 
Square. 

And  the  Black  to  play. 

Black,  The  Knight  gives  a  Check  in  the  white 
King's  Bifhop's  2d  Square. 

White,  The  King  in  his  Knight’s  Place. 

B.  The  Bijhop  in  the  white  King  Bifhop’s  4th  Square. 

W.  The 
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W.  The  King  in  his  Bifhop’s  Place. 

B.  The  Bijhop  in  the  white  King’s  Rook’s  2 cl  Square. 
W.  The  King  in  his  Place. 

B.  The  Knight  in  the  white  King’s  4th  Square. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Bijhop* s  Place. 

B.  The  Knight  gives  a  Check  in  the  white  Queen’s 
2d  Square. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Place. 

B.  The  King  in  the  white  King’s  3d  Square. 

W.  The  Khig  in  his  Queen’s  Place. 

B.  The  King  in  the  white  Queen’s  3d  Square. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Place. 

B.  The  Bijhop  gives  a  Check. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Queen’s  Place. 

B.  The  Bijhop  in  the  white  King’s  Bifhop’s  2d 
Square. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Queen’s  Bifhop’s  Place. 

B.  The  Knight  in  the  white  Queen’s  Bifhop’s  4th 
Square. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Queen’s  Place. 

B.  The  Knight  gives  a  Check  in  the  white  Queen’s 
Knight  2d  Square. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Bifhop’s  Place. 

B.  The  King  in  the  white  Bifhop’s  3d  Square. 

W.  The  King  in  the  Knight’s  Place. 

B.  The  King  in  the  white  Knight’s  3d  Square. 

W.  The  King  in  the  Bifhop’s  Place. 

B.  The  Bijhop  gives  a  Check  in  the  white  King’s 
3d  Square. 

W.  The  King  in  the  Knight’s  Place. 

B.  The  Bijhop  in  the  white  Queen’s  2d  Square. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Queen’s  Rook’s  Place. 

B.  The  Knight  in  the  Bifhop’s  4th  Square. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Knight’s  Place. 

B.  The  Knight  gives  a  Check  in  the  Rook’s  3d 
Square. 

W.  The  King  in  the  Rook’s  Place. 

B.  The  Knight  gives  a  Check  in  the  Rook’s  3d 
Square. 

W.  The  King  in  the  Rook’s  Place. 

B.  The  Bijhop  gives  a  Check-mate.  This  Game 
varies  according  to  the  Situation  of  the  King  alone. 


Situation  of  the  Game  called  Patt. 

XVII.  GAME. 

% 

White,  The  King  in  the  black  Queen’s  Knight’s 
Place. 

The  Queen  in  her  King’s  Bifhop’s  Place. 

A  Rook  in  the  black  Queen’s  Knight’s  4th  Square. 
The  King’s  Knight  in  his  3d  Square, 

The  King’s  Rook’s  Pawn  in  his  Place. 

Bi.ack,  The  King  in  the  white  King’s  Rook’s  4th 
Square. 

The  Queen  in  her  King’s  Knight’s  2d  Square. 

A  Pawn  in  the  white  King’s  Rook’s  3d  Square. 
A  Pawn  in  the  white  King’s  Knight’s  4th  Square. 

The  Black  to  play. 

Black,  The  Queen  gives  a  Check  in  her  Bilhop’s 
ad  Square. 

White,  The  King  in  die  black  Queen’s  Rook’s 
Place. 

B.  The  Queen  gives  a  Check  in  her  Rook’s  2d 
Square. 

W.  The  King  takes  the  black  Queen.  And  the 
white  lofes  the  Game,  the  black  King  being  Patt, 
and  a  Rook  often  wakes  a  Drawing  Game. 


A  Game  won  by  the  Patt ,  if  the  contrary  King  will 

hinder  the  Pawn  to  go  to  a  Queen. 

XVIII.  GAME. 

White,  Idle  King  in  his  Bifhop’s  4th  Square. 
Black,  The  King  in  the  white 
Square. 

The  King’s  Rook’s  Pawn  in  his  Place, 

And  the  Black  to  play. 

Black,  The  Pawn  moves  twice. 


King  s  Rook’s  4th 


White, 
B.  The 
W.  The 
B.  The 
W.  The 
B.  The 
W.  The 
B.  The 
W.  The 
B.  The 
W.  The 
B.  The 
W.  The 

A  Game  in 


King  in  the  white  Rook’s  ad  Square 
King  m  his  Bifhop’s  3d  SqUarcq 
Pawn  moves  once. 

King  in  his  Bifhop’s  2d  SqU3re 
Kvig  in  the  white  Rook’s  Plac  * 

King  in  his  Bifhop’s  Place. 

Pawn  moves  once. 

King  in  iiis  Bifhop’s  2d  Squat- 
Pawn  moves  once.  ^ 

A  ing  where  he  pleafes,  and  the  Black  ]0fe, 

which  a  Knight  gives  a  Check-M,.-  • 
few  Moves  by  Force .  1)1 

XIX.  GAME. 


Rs 


olack,  1  lie  rung  s  urngot  s  Fawn  in  hk  Ph~rt 
The  King’s  Rook’s  Pawn  in  the 
Rook  s  3d  Square.  11  - 

Black,  The  King  in  the  white  King’s  Rook’,  „i 
Square.  u 

White,  The  King  in  his  Bifhop’s  2d  Sauare 
A  Knight  in  the  black  King’s  Knight’s  Place, 

And  the  Black  is  to  play. 


Black,  The 
White,  The 
3d  Square. 

B.  The  King  in  the  white  Rook’s  Place. 

W.  The  Knight  in  his  King’s  Knight’s  4th  Sauare 
B.  The  Rook’s  Pawn  moves  once. 

W.  The  Knight  in  his  King’s  Bifhop’s  Place. 

B.  The  Knight’s  Pawn  gives  a  Check. 

W.  The  Knight  takes  that  Pawn,  and  gives  a 
Check-Mate. 


Knight’s  Pawn  moves  twice. 

Knight  in  the  black  King’s’ Bifhop’s 


Situation  of  a  concealed  Move. 

White,  The  King  in  his  Knight's  Place, 

The  King’s  Rook  in  his  Place. 

T he  Queen  in  the  3d  Square  of  the  black  Queen’s 
Bifhop. 

A  Bijhop  in  the  4th*  Square  of  the  black  Queen’s 
Knight. 

A  Knight  in  the  black  King’s  Knight’s  3d  Square. 
A  Knight  in  his  King’s  Bifhop’s  2d  Square, 

White,  A  Pawn  in  the  black  Queen’s  Rook’s  Square. 
A  Pawn  in  the  white  Queen’s  Bifhop’s  4th  Square. 
A  Pawn  in  his  King’s  Knight’s  3d  Square. 

The  King’s  Rook’s  Pawn  in  his  Place. 

Black,  The  King  in  his  Queen’s  Bilhop’s  Place. 

The  Queen  in  her  King’s  Knight’s  4th  Square. 

A  Rook  in  the  white  King’s  2d  Square. 

The  Queen’s  Bifhop’s  Pawn  in  his  Place. 

The  Queen’s  Knight’s  Pawn  moves  once. 

The  King’s  Bifhop’s  Pawn  moves  twice. 

The  King’s  Pawn  in  the  white  King’s  4th  Square, 

The  Black  to  play. 

1 

Black,  The  Rook  gives  a  Check. 

White,  The  King  in  his  Knight’s  2d  Square. 

B.  Tlie  Knight  gives  Check  in  the  white  King's 
3d  Square. 

W.  The  King  in  his  Rook’s  3d  Square. 

B.  Tlie  Qttccn  gives  Check  in  her  King’s  Rook’s 
4th  Square, 

W.  The  Knight  covers.  .  1 

B.  The  Queen  gives  Check  in  the  white  Kings 

Knight’s  4th  Square. 

W.  The  Knight  takes  the  black  Queen. 

B.  Tiie  Pawn  takes  the  white  Knight,  and  gives 
Mate. 


Situation  of  the  fecond  concealed  Move. 

White,  The  King  in  his  Knight* s  Place. 

The  Queen  in  her  Rook’s  4th  Square. 

A  Rook  in  fits  King’s  Place. 

A  Rook  in  his  Queen’s  2d  Square. 
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A  Knight  in  the  black  Queen’s  4th  Square. 

A  Bijhop  in  his  King’s  Bifhop’s  4th  Square. 

A  Pawn  in  the  black  Queen’s  Bifhop’s  4th  Square. 

The  King’s  Biftiop’s  Pawn  in  his  Place. 

The  King’s  Knight’s  Pawn  moves  once. 

Black,  The  King  in  his  Queen’s  Knight’s  Place. 

The  Queen  in  the  white  King’s  Rook’s  3d  Square. 

A  Rook  in  the  Queen’s  Bifhop’s  Place. 

The  King’s  Rook  in  his  2d  Square. 

The  King’s  Knight  in  his  2d  Square. 

The  Queen’s  Knight  in  her  Bifhop’s  2d  Square. 

A  Bijhop  in  the  white  King’s  Bifhop’s  3d  Square. 

A  Pawn  in  the  white  King’s  4th  Square. 

The  Queen’s  Rook’s  Pawn  in  his  Place. 

The  Queen’s  Knight’s  Pawn  in  his  Place. 

And  the  White  to  play. 

White,  The  Bijhop  takes  the  black  Knight,  and 
gives  -Check. 

Black,  The  Queen’s  Rook  takes  the  laid  Knight. 

W.  The  Queen  takes  the  black  Queen’s  Rook’s  Pawn 

and  gives  Check. 

B.  The  King  takes  the  white  Queen. 

W.  The  Rook  that  Hands  in  his  King’s  Place  gives 

Check. 

B.  The  King  in  his  Queen’s  Knight’s  Place. 

W.  The  fame  Rook  gives'  Check  in  the  black 
Queen’s  Rook’s  Place. 

B.  The  King  takes  it. 

W.  The  Knight  gives  Check  in  the  black  Queen’s 
Knight’s  3d  Square. 

B.  The  King  in  his  Queen’ s'  Knight’s  Place. 

W.  The  Rook  gives  Check  in  the  black  Queen’s 
Place. 

B.  The  King  in  his  Queen’s  Rook’s  2d  Square. 

W,  The  Rook  gives  Mate  in  the  black  Queen’s 
Rook’s  Place. 

I 

Note,  That  to  find  out  expeditioufly  the  Situation  of 

thefe  Sort  of  Games,  you  muff  put  both  Kings  in 

their  Places,  and  change  them  where  it  is  necefiary, 

after  the  white  and  black  Men  are  polled. 

Chess,  is  certainly  a  mo  ft  antient  and  univerfal 
Game  :  The  common  Opinion  is,  that  it  was  invented 
by  Palamcdes ,  at  the  Siege  of  Troy,  to  divert  tedious 
Evenings  during  chat  long  Siege.  Others  attribute  the 
Invention  to  Bio?ncdes ,  who  lived  in  the  Time  of  Alex¬ 
ander :  The  Romance  of  the  Rofe  aferibes  it  to  one 
Attains  j  but  the  Truth  is,  the  Game  is  fo  very  an¬ 
tient,  there  is  no  tracing  its  Author. 

In  China  it  makes  a  confidcrable  Part  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  their  Maids,  and  feems  to  take  the  Place  of 
Dancing  among  us.  In  Spain  whole  Cities  challenge 
eacli  other  at  Chefs. 

Donatus ,  on  Terence’s  Eunuch ,  obferves  chat  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  the  moft  knowing  and  expert  Prince  of  his  Age, 
ranging  a  Battle,  made  ufe  of  the  Men  at  Chefs  to 
form  his  Defigns  j  and  to  fhew  the  Secrets  thereof  to 
others.  Vopijcus  in  his  Life  of  Proclus ,  informs  us, 
that  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors  had  the  Title  Au- 
guftus  given  him,  bccaufe  of  his  gaining  ten  Games  at 
Chefs  fuccefTivcly.  Tamerlane  is  recorded  as  a  very 
expert  Gamcfter  at  Chefs. 

John  of  Saliftmy  relates,  that  in  a  Battle  between 
the  French  and  Englijh  in  1 1 1 7,  an  Englifh  Knight 
feizing  the  Bridle  of  Louis  Ic  Gros ,  King  of  France , 
and  crying  to  his  Comrades,  The  King  is  taken,  Louis 
(truck  him  to  the  Ground  with  his  Sword,  faying, 
Nc  fcais  tu  pas  qn’aux  Echoes,  on  me  pr end pas  le  Roy  ? 
i.  c.  Doft  thou  not  know,  that  at  Chefs  the  King  is 
never  taken  ?  The  Rcafon  is,  that  when  the  King  is 
reduced  to  Rich  a  pafs  that  there  is  no  Way  for  him  to 
cfcapc,  the  Game  ends,  without  expofing  the  Royal 
Piece  to  further  Affront. 

Cardinal  Cajctan,  and  other  Cafuifts,  rank  Chefs  in 
the  Number  of  prohibited  Games,  as  requiring  too 
much  Application :  And  Montaign  blames  it  as  too 
iu'ious  for  a  Game. 

Bowl  1  no,  is  a  Game  of  Recreation,  Exercife,  and 
Addrcft,  which  eonfifts  cluclly  in  having  a  kind  of 


Compafs  in  the  Eye,  to  meafure  well  the  Diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  Place  the  Gamefter  lets  fall  his  Bowl  at, 
and  the  Jack,  that  it  may  neither  fall  fhort  of  it, 
nor  run  too  far  from  it. 

Befides  this  general  Rule,  there  are  fome  particular 
ones  ;  the  moft  effential  whereof  is  to  chufe  well  one’s 
Bowl,  according  to  the  Situation  or  Difpofition  of  the 
Alley ;  for  if  it  be  a  clofe  one,  a  flat  Bowl  is  beft  * 
round- byaffed  Bowls  for  open  Grounds  of  Advantage, 
and  Bowls  round  as  a  Ball  for  green  Swarths  that  are 
plain  and  level. 

In  Britanny,  my  Country,  we  have  none  of  thole 
green  Swarths  j  but  only  Alleys  about  ninety  Feet  long 
and  ten  or  twelve  broad,  open  on  both  Sides  and  at 
both  Ends,  and  covered  a-top.  The  Alley  is  very 
level  and  fmooth ;  and  covered,  in  lieu  of  Gravel, 
with  Sea-Sand.  The  Bowls  ufed  in  thofe  Alleys  are 
very  round,  with  a  Hole  on  one  Side  filled  up  with 
Lead ,  which  is  called  the  Fort  or  Biafs  of  the 
Bowl,  which  Fort  carries  the  Bowl  on  that  Side  the 
Player  aims  it,  and  defigns  his  Bowl  fhould  go.  The 
Jack  is  alfo  a  round  Bowf  wiht  fuch  a  Fort  *  and  he 
who  plays  firft  throws  it  as  far  as  he  pleales,  and  where 
he  pleafes,  in  the  Alley.  W e  imagine  that  he  who 
lets  fall  his  Bowl  at  his  very  Feet  without  extending 
his  Arms  is  the  beft  Gamefter. 

There,  as  well  as  here,  we  ferew  our  Body  into  all 
Forms,  cajoling  the  Bowl  while  it  rolls,  to  engage  it 
to  approach  the  Jack  as  near  as  poffible,  and  fcolding, 
and  even  infulting  it  in  the  moft  fcurrilous  Manner,  if 
it  flops  too  foon,  or  runs  too  faft. 

Cudgel-Playing,  is  a  Game  of  Exercife  and 
Addrefs,  attended  very  often  with  broken  Pates, 
bloody  Nofes,  and  other  T rifles  of  that  Kind. 

In  my  Country,  efpecially  that  Part  of  the  Province 
called  the  Low-Brittanny ,  Cudgel-Playing  is  very  much 
in  Fafhion  ;  and  the  Peafants  learn  it  with  the  fame  Af- 
fiduity,  the  Nobility  doFencing.  They  have  a  Cudgel  of 
about  three  Feet  long,  which  they  ufe  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  Dexterity  ;  .the  whole  Secret  of  this  Game  is  to 
ftrilce  one’s  Adverfary,  and  to  receive  little  or  no  Blows 
from  him.  With  that  Cudgel  they  cover  their  whole  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  you  find  it  every  where  to  oppofe  a  Blow  over 
the  Head  ;  before,  behind,  (Be.  I  have  feen  a  Matter 
in  that  Art  fight  againft  three  Dragoons  armed  with 
Swords,  difarm  one  of  them,  and  with  his  Sword  put 
the  other  two  to  flight. 

Wrestling,  is  a  kind  of  Combat,  or  Engage¬ 
ment  between  two  Perfons  unarmed,  Body  to  Body, 
to  prove  their  Strength  and  Dexterity ;  and  try  which 
can  throw  his  Opponent  to  the  Ground. 

This  kind  of  Exercife  is  alfo  much  pra<5tifed  in  Bri¬ 
tanny  the  Britons  undrefs  themfelves  to  the  Skin, 
hiding  only  what  Modefty  forbids  expofing  to  View, 
and  fome  times  not  even  that.  The  Law  of  Wreftling 
among  them,  is  to  give  no  Blows  at  all,  nor  lay  hold 
of  the  Hairs,  but  all  muft  be  done  by  main  Strength. 
If  he  that  throws  his  Opponent  to  the  Ground  falls 
upon  him,  or  even  ftoops  in  throwing  him,  the 
Throw  is  not  fair  *  for  to  be  fuch,  the  Conqueror 
muft  fend  his. Opponent  to  bite  the  Dull,  and  he  ftancl 
upright.  The  Conqueror,  befides  the  pubJick  Ap- 
plaufes,  is  often  entitled  to  fome  Reward,  as  to  a  Sum 
of  Money,  a  Hat,  or  fome  other  Things,  at  the  Dif- 
crecion  of  thofe  who  encourage  the  Wreftling-Match, 
who  is  often  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

.  Wreftling,  Palaftra,  is  an  Exercife  of  very  great  An- 
tiquity  and  Fame.  It  was  in  Ufe  in  the  hcroick  Age  * 
witnefs  Hercules  who  wreftled  with  Ant<ctts .  It  con¬ 
tinued  a  long  Time  in  the  higheft  Repute  \  and  had 
very  confidcrable  Rewards  ana  Honours  nfilgned  ic  at 
the  Olympick  Games,  It  was  the  Cuftom  for  the 
Atblcti t*  to  anoint  their  Bodies  with  Oil  to  give  the  lefs 
Hold  to  their  Antagonift.  Ablancourt  obferves,  that 
Lycurgus  ordained  the  Spartan  Maids  to  wreftle  in 
•Publick  quite  naked,  to  break  them  of  their  too  much 
Delicacy  and  Nicenefs,  to  make  them  appear  more 
robuft,  and  to  fain  ilia  rile  the  People,  (Be,  to  fuch  Nu¬ 
dities. 
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Josts  and  Turnaments,  were  the  Games  of 

EXJCnt  was'a  fportirckind  of  Combat  on  Horfcback, 

Man  againll  Man  with  Lances. 

Anciently  Jufis  and  'Turnaments  made  a  Part  ot  ti 

»<  nil  M™»  Fc*  •»;! 

The  Spaniards  borrowed  thde  Exerc.ies  from  the 
Moors,  and  called  them  Juego  de  mannas,  Reed  o 
Cane-Plav  Some  take  them  to  be  the  fame  wit 
Ludus  Trojanus,  anticntly  pracTifed  by  the  Youth  ot 
Rome.  The  Turks  ufe  them  Hill,  and  tall  them  lai  g 

the  Gall. 


The  Difference  between  Jufis  and  f  vh  °he 

fids  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  the  Genus  ot  which  the 

former  is  only  a  Species.  T urnatnenls  included  a 
Kinds  of  military  Sports  and  Engagements,  made  out 
of  Gallantry  and  Divcifion.  Jufis  were  thole  particu¬ 
lar  Combats,  where  the  Parties  were  near  each  other, 
and  engaged  with  Lance  and  Sword  :  And  that  the 
Turnament  was  frequently  performed  by  a  Numbe 

Cavaliers,  wlio  Sought  in  a  E°dy.  -  e  J  ',  | 

ft  no  1c  Combat  of  one  Man  agamil  another.  T  hough 

the  fufts  were  ufually  made  in  Turnaments,  after  a  ge¬ 
neral  Rencounter  of  all  the  Cavaliers  yet  they  were 

ibmetinies  fmgly,  and  independant  of  any 
1  le  who  appeared  for  the  firftTime  at  a .J*S,  forfeited 

his  Helm  or  Caique,  unlcfs  he  had  forfeited  before  at 

a  ]  ' urn  a  meat.  .  ,  c 

CI  uni  ament  or  Tournament,  was  a  martial  Spoit 

or  lixercife,  which  the  ancient  Cavaliers  ufed  to  per¬ 
form  to  fliew  their  Bravery  and  Atklrefs. 

The  iirlt  Turnaments  were  only  Courfes  on  Hoilc- 
back,  wherein  the  Cavaliers  tilted  at  each  other  with 
Canes,  in  manner  of  Lances  •,  and  were  diftinguifhcd 
ilom  Jufis,  which  were  Courfes  or  Careers  accom¬ 
panied  with  Attacks  and  Combats  with  blunted  Lances 

and  Swords.  , 

Others  fay  it  was  a  Turnament,  when  there  was 

only  one  Quadril  or  Troop  j  and  that  where  there 

were  il-veral  to  encounter  each  other,  it  was  a  Juft. 

But  it  is  certain  the  two  became  confounded  together 

in  Pro  cel's  of  Time  ;  at  lcaft  wc  find  them  fo  in  Au- 

t!l<The  Prince  who  publifhed  the  Turnament,  ufed  to 
lend  a  King  at  Arms  with  a  fate  Conduct,  and  a  Sword, 
to  all  the  Princes,  Knights,  ific.  figmiymg  that  he 
i  -t  nded  a  Tur/inmcnt,  and  a  dallnng  of  Swords,  in 
the  Prefence  of  Ladies  and  Damfcls  :  Which  was  the 

,,fo;lI  Eonnula  of  Invitation. 

Tluv  fir  ft  engaged  Man  agatnil  Man,  then  Troop 
r-.’inll  Troop  •,  and  after  the  Combat  the  Judges  ak 
lotted  the  Prize  to  the  bell  Cavalier,  and  the  beft 
Sn-d-cf  of  Swords ;  who  was  accordingly  condufted  in 
Pomp  to  the  Lately  of  the  Turnament ;  where,  after 
thanking  her  very  reverently,  he  fainted  her,  and 

like  wife  lur  two  Maids.  ......  r 

Thefc  ■luvr.Mien’s  made  the  principal  Diverhon  ot 
the  i  j th  and  14th  Centuries.  A hmfier  lays,  it  was 

the  lJivhr,  Tula:  of  Saxony,  and  afterwards 

1’mperor,  that  lirlt  introduc’d  them  ;  but  it  appears, 

, Von  1  i!,e  Chronicle  ot  -lours,  that  the  firll  Inventor  of 
1  his  famous  Spoil,  was  one  Gcojjry  Lord  ol  1 1 lull,  in 

Trance,  about  the  Year  10O6. 

Prom  Trance  they  palled  into  hnglmnl  and  On - 

.  / The  Jlifiorin  Byzantina  tells  us,  that  the  Greeks 

A ins  hot  tow’d  the  Ufe  thereof  from  the  Franks  •, 

ami  we  find  Mention  made  ol  them,  in  Canlacuzcn, 

ll-  fiwion,  anti  others  of  the  late  Greek  Authors.  ^ 

Unions  derives  the  Word  from  Trojam  agmma  \ 

.  _ •  1  . Ji » *  CT 4"/i » A/I p yj /)  i 


Turnament.  One  Chino  a,  who  had  a  [Tided  at  a  % 
nament ,  under  Charles  VIII.  of  France, .  faid  very  \T 
pily,  If  it  he  in  Ear  nett,  it  is  too  little ^  ifinj£ 

too  much.  ’ 

It  is  to  the  Exercife  of  Turnaments  that  we  owe  th  ■ 
firft  Ufe  of  Armories-,  of  which  the  Name  Blazonry1 
the  Form  of  the  Efcutcheons,  the  Colours,  principal 
Figures,  the  Mantlings,  Labels,  Supporters,  t£c.  are 
undeniable  Evidences. 

In  Germany  it  was  antiently  a  Cuftom  to  hold  a  fo- 
lemn  Turnament  every  three  Years,  to  fcrve  as  ’ 
Proof  of  Nobility :  For  the  Gentleman  who  had  af. 
filled  at  two,  was  fufficiently  blazoned  and  publifhed  • 
i.  e .  he  was  acknowledged  noble,  and  bore  two  Tnmi’ 
pets  by  way  of  Crell  on  his  Turnament  Calk.  The* 
who  had  not  been  in  any  Turnaments,  had  no  Anns, 
though  they  were  Gentlemen. 

Thus  far  for  Games  of  Exercife,  of  Addrefs,  yf.  jy 
modern  Ones  of  Chance  are  Cards  and  Dice,  &c.  and 
the  principal  Games  of  Cards  are  Ombre,  S>iiadnlli, 
Quinquille,  Picquet,  Bqfet,  Faro,  &c. 

Ombre,  is  a  celebrated  Court-Game  at  Cards-, 
play’d  by  two,  by  three,  or  by  five  Perfons;  but  ge¬ 
nerally  by  three. 

The  Game  of  Ombre  is  borrowed  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards  -,  and  requires  all  the  Phlegm  and  Gravity  of 
that  Nation  in  the  Playing.  The  Name  fignifies  as 
much  as  the  Game  of  Man  ;  Ombre,  or  Homlre,  in 
Spanijh,  fignifying  Man  ;  in  Allufion  to  the  Thought 

and' Attention  required  therein. 

In  Ombre  by  Three  (which  is  r.he  moll  ordinary  Way 

of  playing  it)  nine  Cards  are  dealt  to  each  Party, 
the  whole  Ombre  Pack  being  only  40 ;  by  reafon  the 
Eights,  Nines,  and  Tens,  are  thrown  afide.  The 
two  black  Aces  are  always  Trumps,  in  both  Colouts 
either  red  or  black  :  The  Ace  of  Spade  (called  Spa- 
dille)  being  always  the  firft  and  bell  Trump  ;  and 
the  Ace  of  Clubs  (called  Bafto)  always  the  third 
Trump  The  fecond  Trump  in  Red,  is  the  [even  of 
Diamonds,  when  Diamond  is  Trump,  or  of  Hearts, 
when  Heart  is  Trump  :  And  in  black  the  Dues  ol 
Spade,  when  Spade  is  Trump ;  or  of  Clubs,  when 
Clubs  is  Trump.  This  fecond  Trump,  in  both  Co¬ 
lours,  is  call’d  Manille  ;  but  the  [even  in  red,  or  the 
two  in  black,  is  no  longer  of  fuch  a  Value ;  but  white 
the  Suit  they  are  of  is  Trump,  othervvife  they  return 

to  their  natural  inferior  Rank. 

The  red  Aces,  when  we  play  m  red,  change  It  - 

wife  their  Place.  Thus  when  we  play  in  Hurts,  <- 
Ace  of  Hearts,  takes  Place  ot  the  King,  and  is  the 

fourth  Trump ;  as  lilccwife  does  the 

i£c *?  liter  untetandlnj  fc 

Trump,  here  tollows  a  Table,  whetc  they  .  1 

in  their  Order. 


Rep. 

Spadille ,  Acc  of  Spade 
Manille ,  the  Seven 
Bafto,  Ace  of  Clubs 
Punto ,  the  Red  Acc 

King 

Queen 

Knave 

Duce 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six. 


Black. 

Spadille,  Ace  of  Spade 
Manille,  the  Duce 
Ballo,  Ace  ot  Clubs 

King 

Queen 

Knave 

Seven 

Six 


Five 
Four 
Three . 


Ihulcus  derives  the  Word  from  Trojam  agmma  ;  but 

edicts  from  T  roj await  uni,  qua  ft  Indus  Troj.c.  Menage  Thus  ou  fo  there  arc  12  Ti  J>  k  Sujt>  is 

..  m  Bhck.  41™  wly  *1' A 


uu.tiiit'i  il  11  wii.  w..*-  . .  --  ^  1 

Mourner,  in  regard  the  Combatants  turned  and  twilled 
this  Way  and  that.  M.  Paris  calls  them  m  .Latin 
j  Mil  mini •,  Mcubugends  Mcdhalioncs  milt  tares ;  o- 
tiwrs  ( rladiaturw ,  others  Decurftoncs  Indira,  &c. 

Tone  Fag  cuius  II.  excommunicated  thofe  who  went 
lo  Turnaments,  and  lorlnul  them  Burial  in  holy  Ground. 
Kuvr  Henry  II.  of  France  died  (as  was  obferved  m 
the  ^Article  Chronology)  of  a  Wound  receiv'd  at  a 

I 
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not  Trump,  the  Cards  oblcrvc 


Run. 

King 

Queen 

Knave 

Ace 

Duce 


Black. 

King 

Queen 

Knave 

Seven 

Six 


three 


*  * 


T hrec 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 


Five 
Four 
! Three 
Duce 


y6fe  That  the  three  firft,  or  principal  Trumps,  are 
called  Matadores  \  which  have  this  Privilege,  that 
they  are  not  obliged  to  attend  an  inferior  Trump 
when  it  leads  *,  but  for  Want  of  another  final! 
Trump,  the  Perfon  may  renounce  Trump,  and 
play  another  Card  *  though  an  inferior  Matadore  is 
obliged  to  obey  a  fuperior  one,  ex.  gr.  if  your  An- 
tagonift  plays  Spadille ,  and  you  have  no  other 
Trump  but  Matadores,  you  are  obliged  to  play  one 
of  thole  Matadores  *,  but  if  your  An  tagonift  plays 
Bafto ,  and  you  have  but  Spadille  in  your  Hand, 
without  any  other  Trump,  you  may  renounce  every 
time,  and  keep  Spadille  as  long  as  you  think  fit ; 
Jikewife  if  your  Antagonid  plays  Bajlo ,  and  you 
have  but  Manille  you  are  not  obliged  to  play  that 
Manille,  but  renounce  every  time,  if  you  pleafe, 
unlefs  he  plays  Spadille ,  to  force  it  out  of  your 
Hand,  and  thus  of  all  Matadores  •,  but  you  have 
not  the  fame  Privilege  to  keep  the  fmall  Trumps  •, 
for  you  are  obliged  to  play  them  when  called  for, 
and  if  you  renounce  you  are  beaded.  Another 
Privilege  of  Matadores  is,  that  whoever  has  them, 
lhall  be  paid  a  Counter  for  each,  i.  e.  if  they  follow 
one  another,  viz.  Spadille ,  Manille ,  Bafto,  &c.  for 
when  there  is  an  Interruption,  viz.  Spadille ,  Bafto, 
without  Manille ,  or  Manille  Punto ,  without  Bafto ,  no 
Matadores  are  to  be  paid  for.  None  but  the  Ombre 
can  be  paid  for  Matadores  *  and  if  he  lofes  the  Game 
with  three  Matadores  in  his  Pland,  lie  is  to  pay 
three  Counters  to  each  of  his  Antagonifts. 


Note  alfo.  That  thofe  Trumps  which  immediately 
follow,  Spadille ,  Manille  and  Bafto ,  when  they 
happen  to  meet  in  the  Hands  of  the  Ombre ,  ufurp 
the  Name  of  Matadores ,  and  mud  be  paid  as  fuch. 
For  Example,  if  I  have  Spadille ,  Manille,  Bafto , 
.  Punto ,  King,  Queen  and  Knave,  I  have  feven  Ma¬ 
tadores,  and  mud  receive  feven  a-piece  from  my 
two  Oppofitcs  ;  Jikewife,  if  in  Black  I  have  Spa¬ 
dille,  Manille ,  Bafto ,  King ,  Queen  and  Knave ,  I 
have  fix  Matadores. 


Having  thus  informed  ourfelves  of  the  Value  of  the 
Cards  at  Ombre,  we  mud  know  next  that  the  Trump 
is  not  made  at  Ombre,  by  turning  up  a  Card,  as  at 
other  Games ;  but  after  the  Cards  are  dealt  (die  Deal¬ 
ing  beginning  in  this  Game  at  the  right  hand)  every 
one  examines  his  Game  in  his  Turn,  the  elded  Hand 
being  to  fpcak  fil'd,  and  declare  if  he  either  plays  or 
mfs ;  if  he  partes,  the  next  to  him  has  the  dime  Li¬ 
berty  of  playing  or  parting,  and  thus  the  third  *  and 
he  who  plays  declares  the  Trump. 

For  Example,  we’ll  fuppole  that  you  are  the  elded 
Hand,  and  that  you  have  Spadille  the  Ace,  and  Ma- 
mile  the  Duce  of  Spades,  Bafto  the  Ace  of  Clubs,  the 
feven,  and  the  three  of  Spades ;  you  will  find  upon 
Examination,  that  you  have  three  Matadores ,  and 
two  Trumps,  which  is  a  very  good  Game  ;  you  mud 
afk  the  others  if  they  play,  that  is  underdooti,  if  they 
play  without  taking  in  (for  if  any  one  of  them  do, 
tho’  you  arc  the  elded  Hand,  you  cannot  hinder  him, 
unlefs  you  offer  to  play  Sans  Pcndrc  yourfclf,  of  which, 
being  the  elded  Hand  you  have  the  Preference.)  If 
tlicy  anJwcr  No,  then  you  are  to  %  Spades  are 

rumps,  and  make  your  Difcard  accordingly,  and  in 
that  Manner  the  Trump  is  made. 


Xot 


,,J, llilt  tllc  Pwfon  who  plays  mud  always  nan* 
uic  1  rump  before  he  looks  at  the  Cards  he  takes  in 
»r  il  he  ihoukl  happen  to  turn  them  up,  tho’  Ik 
mould  not  fee  them  before  the  Trump  is  made, 
then  either  of  the  other  two  may  name  it ;  and  he 
lhall  be  obliged  to  play  in  that  Suit,  let  it  be  what  il 
will.  ii  the  Ombre  ihoukl  name  two  Colours  at  the 
■line  lime,  then  the  Peribn  who  fits  at  his  rmhi 
Wand,  flmllchufe  which  of  thole  two  Colours  °hc 
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thinks  fir,  and  the  Ombre  fhall  be  obliged  to  play 
in  that  Suit.  In  this  Cafe  the  Ombre  dial!  have  the 
Liberty  to  look  at  his  Difcard,  and  if  he  has  put  out 
any  of  that  Suit  which  is  nam’d  for  him,  He  may- 
take  them  in  again,  provided  the  Cards  lie  .took  in, 
are  not  join’d  to  the  red  of  his  Game  ;  if  fo'lie  has 
not  this  Liberty. 


Note  alfo,  That  it  is  necefiary  to  be  vei*y  cxa6t  in 
naming  the  Trump.  For  Example,  if  a  Perfon 
who  intends  to  play  in  Clubs,  mould  drew  thi'cc 
Cards  that  he  puts  out,  a  Heart,  a  Spade,  and  a 
Diamond,  and  fay  you  may  know  my  Trumps  by 
what  I  put  out,  this  will  not  be  diffident,  and  the 
others  may  name  it  as  if  he  had  not  fpoke  at  all  : 
For  fometimes,  in  that  Cafe,  a  Man  might  put  out 
a  Trump  to  deceive  others.  If  after  the  Ombre  has 
look  d  at  the  Cards  he  takes  in,  recolledts  that  lie. 
did  not  name /the  Trump,  and  the  other  two  fliould 
forget  to  Ipeak  before  him,  he  may  name  it  then  • 
without  incurring  any  Penalty. 

I  he  Perfon  who  undertakes  the  Game,  is  called  • 
Om  bre. 

» 

Before  the  Game  at  Ombre  begins,  a  certain  Num¬ 
ber  of  Fifties  and  Counters  mud  be  provided,  fuppofe 
nine  Fifhes,  and  twenty  Counters  to  each. 

Note,  That  a  Fiftj  is  a  Counter ,  made  in  the  Shape  of 
*  Fifth,  to  diftingui  fh  it  from  the  other  Counters,. 
and  is  generally  made  to  be  worth  ten  Counters  ;  the 
Price  thereof  mud  be  according  to  the  Sum  you  in¬ 
tend  to  play  for,  as  a  Crown,  half  a  Crown,  a 
Shilling  or  Six-pence.  Before  the  Deal  begins, 
every  Player  mud  lay  down  a  Fifh  a-piece. 

After  the  Fifhes  are  laid  down,  a- Perfon  taking  the 
Pack,  turns  up  a  Card  in  the  Middle  of  the  Table* 
and  afterwards  gives  a  Card  a-piecc  round,  and  whoe¬ 
ver  has  the  higheft  Card  of  that  Suit  which  lies  in  the 
Middle,  is  the  fird  Dealer.  Another  Way  is,  by  giw 
ing  Cards  round,  and  whoever  has  the  fird  black  Ace, 
deals  fil'd. 

The  Dealer  thus  chofen,  fhuffles  the  Cards,  and 
lays  them  down  to  be  cut  by  the  Perfon  on  his  '  left 
Hand,  and  then  deals,  beginning,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  by  the  Perfon  on  his  right  Hand,  giving  3 
and  3  round,  till  he  has  dealt  9  a-piece-,  and  if  hd 
fliould  by  Midake,  or  other  wife,  give  the  Cards  irt 

§  1 1  ^  ^  _  or  give  more,  or  fewer  Cards,  he  is 

oblig’d  to  deal  again.  When  he  has  dealt,  there  will 

be  13  Cards  left,  which  he  is  to  Jay  down  at  his  right 
Pland. 

The  Cards  thus  dealt,  the  elded  Hand  fpeaks  fird* 
as  we  have  obferv’d,  and  if  all  three  fliould  pa/s 
(which  often  happens)  every  one  is  to  lay  down  a 
finglc  Counter,  and  the  next  Perfon  deals  which 
Counters,  arc  not  to  be  mix’d  together,  but  every  onfc 
lays  his  own  jud  before  him,  to  avoid  Difpute,  if 
there  was  any  wanting,  by  difeovering  prefendy  who 
has  omitted  to  lay  down. 


Note,  That  if  in  dealing  the  Cards  there  happens  to  be 
one  faced,  the  Dealer  is  to  go  on  without  Interrup¬ 
tion,  unlefs  it  happens  to  be  a  Blach-Acc,  in  which 
Cafe  he  is  oblig’d  to  deal  again.  But  if  the  Dealer 
fliould  turn  one  of  the  Cards,  then  it  is  at  the  Choice 
of  him  it  belongs  to,  either  to  receive  it,  or  make 
him  deal  again.  It  there  happens  to  be  a  great 
many  Cards  faced,  tiiey  mud  be  dealt  again.  If 
the  Ombre  plays  Sans  Pendre ,  and  there  happens  to 
be  a  Card  laced  in  the  Stock,  the  Deal  is  to  go  for 
nothing.  If  the  Dealer  Ihoukl  give  10  Cards,  ci¬ 
ther  to  him  lei  f,  or  any  other,  he  mud  deal  again 'if 
they  demand  it  j  for  they  may  play  rho’  they  have 
10  Cards  dealt  them,  provided  they  declare  'it  be¬ 
fore  they  take  in  :  In  which  Cafe  they  are  oblig’d 
•  to  lay  out  one  Card  more  than  they  tala*  in,  for  ifehey 
have  jo  Cards  after  they  have  taken  in,  they  are 
Beaftcd',  and  hkewife,  il  they  Ihoukl  take  in  with¬ 
out  declaring  they  have  10  Cards.  If  the  Perfon 
who  has  10  Cards  dealt  him,  has  a  Mind  to  play 
Sans  1  endre ,  he  mud  fhufJL  his  Cards,  and  one  of 

the 
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the  Company  /hall  draw  out  a  Card  at  Hazard,  and 
put  it  among  thofe  which  they  difcard. 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Rules  laid  down  for  io  Cards,  are 
the  fame  with  8,  becatife  the  Reafon  is  the  fame. 

He  that  has  but  8  Cards,  and  would  play  Sans  Pen - 
dre,  muft  with  8  Cards  win  enough  for  his  Game. 

If  he  takes  in  with  8  Cards,  he  may  take  in  one 
Card  more  than  he  lays  out. 

He  that  plays  (after  he  has  afked  Leave)  difeards 
2  or  3  or  more  Cards,  according  to  the  Strength  of  his 
Game  ;  and  taking  up  the  Remainder  of  the  Pack, 
he  ferves  himfelf  with  as  many  Cards  from  thence,  as 
he  has  laid  out ;  then  laying  his  Difcard  at  his  left 
Hand,  where  the  Pack  laid  before,  he  places  the  Re¬ 
mainder  in  the  Middle  of  the  Table,  ftill  remembring 
to  name  the  Trump  before  he  takes  in. 

When  the  Ombre  has  difearded,  he  that  difeards 
next  to  him,  muft  not  go  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Cards, 
u  e.  ought  to  leave,  at  leaft,  live  Cards  to  him  that 
takes  laft  ;  unlefs  he  has  a  Matadore,  and  fome  other 
good  Cards,  whereby  there  is  a  Probability  of  win¬ 
ning  three  or  four  Tricks,  otherwife  he  will  fpoil  all 
by  dividing  the  Trumps,  which  is  a  fure  Way  of' 
giving  the  Game  to  the  Ombre.  Therefore  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  a  Matadore ,  without  any  other’ 
Trumps,  is  a  good  Pretence  for  taking  in  a  great  many 
Cards  *,  tho*  it  is  not  to  be  expeefted  that  he  who  goes 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  Cards  ftiould  propofc  to  win  as 
fure  Tricks  as  if  he  was  Ombre ,  for  that  feldom  hap¬ 
pens  •,  but  he  fhould  have  a  good  Appearance,  fince 
the  third  Perfon  is  to  affift  him  in  making  the  Ganos 
of  his  Kings,  and  forcing  the  Trumps  of  the  Ombre. 

When  the  Ombre  plays  Sans  Pendre ,  it  is  very  eafy 
for  the  other  two  to  difcard  ;  he  that  is  firft  may  take 
eight  or  nine,  but  thofe  that  underftand  the  Game, 
take  Care  to  difcard  fo  that  the  Game  ftiould  not  be 
divided. 

If  after  they  have  all  taken  in,  there  fhould  be  a 
Card  left,  he  who  difearded  laft  may  fee  it,  if  he 
pleafes  *,  in  which  Cafe  all  the  reft  have  the  fame 
Liberty  ;  but  if  he  does  not,  and  either  of  the  other 
two  fhould  look  at  it,  that  Perfon  is  Beafted. 

If  any  of  the  Gamefters  fhould  take  in  a  Card  more 
than  he  lays  out,  he  is  not  beafted  for  this  :  If  he  has 
not  look’d  at  his  Cards,  he  is  to  return  the  laft  Card.  If 
they  are  mixed  with  the  reft  of  his  Cards,  the  other 
two  ftiall  draw  a  Card  at  Hazard  out  of  his  Game, 
and  put  it  into  the  Stock  ;  if  he  ftiould  take  one  too 
few,  it  is  much  the  fame  Thing  ;  if  the  Stock  is  ftill 
upon  the  Board,  he  may  take  a  Card  *  if  they  are  all 
taken  in,  he  muft  draw  one  by  Chance  out  of  the 
Difcard. 

The  Ombre  ftiould  be  very  attentive  in  obferving 
how  the  others  difcard,  and  remember  which  of  them 
takes  in  molt  Cards ;  for  he  may  judge  by  that, 
where  the  Strength  againft  him  lies  :  In  this  Cafe 
if  he  finds  he  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  win  five  Tricks, 
lie  muft  endeavour  to  give  two  Tricks  to  him  whom 
he  judges  the  weakeft  of  the  two;  that  though  he 
bcaftes,  none  ftiould  win  the  Stakes,  and  make  it  a 
Remifc. 

When  all  have  difearded >  the  eldeft  Hand  plays 
firft  ;  and  lie  who  wins  the  laft  Trick  next,  as  it  is 
pra£tifcd  at  all  other  Games. 

If  you  have  not  a  Card  of  that  Suit  which  leads, 
you  arc  not  obliged  to  play  a  Trump,  but  you  may 
do  it  for  the  Cpnvcniency  of  your  Game, 

When  one  of  thofe  that  defends  the  Stake  demands 
Cano  of  his  Comrade,  he  ought  to  give  it,  if  he  can. 
The  Meaning  of  this  Word  Cano,  is,  1  win  %  or  let  it 
pafs  •,  fo  that  he  who  demands  Gano ,  may  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  the  beft  Game  \  and  the  other  ftiould 
■  pafs  the  Trick  to  him.  l;or  Example,  if  the  Ombre 
ftiould  play  a  Spade,  and  one  of  thole  that  defend  the 
Stake  ftiould  play  the  Queen,  and  lay  Gano,  or  Gano 
del  Re,  his  Comrade  ought  not  to  play  the  King  ; 
but  in  this  Cafe  lie  ought  to  have  a  final!  Spade  in 
his  Hand,  otherwife  lie  mull  play  the  King,  or  clfe 
be  beafted.  If  after  one  has  culled  Gano ,  his  Com¬ 


rade  feems  to  hefitatc  or  make  Difficulty  of  it  he 
call  to  him  three  Times,  very  earneftly, 
fe  puede  ;  which  is,  you  muft  let  me  have  [t  T !  ^ 
can  ;  but  Gano  muft  never  be  demanded  but  t  '?U 
fend  the  Stake  ;  and  not  with  a  Defign  to  ‘  ° 

_ - -  .•  ■  t  t  r  «  . 


Codin 


When  one  of  thole  who  defend  the  Stake  ran  C 
Hand  upon  the  Board  on  delivering  his  Card  jr- 
be  underftood  as  a  Signal  to  his  Comrade  to  D]1STt0 
high  Trump,  to  force  out  the  Ombre's  Trump  •  ? 

is  not  held  unfair,  lince  the  Game  allows  it.  ’  ^ 

If  you  ftiould  feparate  one  Card  from  the  reft  r 
your  Game,  fo  that  the  Ombre  fhould  fee  it,  |le  0l 

if  he  pleafes,  oblige  you  to  play  it  ;  provided  that?’ 
playing  it  you  do  not  make  a  Renounce .  a 

As  it  is  of  great  Confequence  in  this  Game 
know  die  Number  of  Trumps,  and  how  many  nr° 
out ;  every  one  has  the  Liberty  of  examining  hi/Q^C 
Tricks,  and  thofe  of  others  :  This  is  permitted 
all  Sides,  as  often  as  any  ftiall  think  fit,  \hom\x  ^ 

be  no  Trumps  play’d.  If  the  Pack  ihoukfnot  lv> 
true,  the  Game  ftiould  go  for  nothing,  if  jt  ^  ^ 

covered  in  playing  the  Cards  ;  but  if  it  be  not  found 
out  till  after  the  Game  is  play’d,  it  /lands  good. 

Whenever  he  who  undertakes  the  Game  'that  is 
to  fay  the  Ombre)  does  not  win,  he  is  beafted:  And 
to  win  the  Stake  he  ought  to  make  five  Tricks-  ex¬ 
cept  five  Tricks  are  divided  betwixt  his  two  Oppo¬ 
nents  ;  i.  e.  when  one  wins  three,  and  the  other  two  • 
for  in  this  Cafe  the  Ombre ,  making  four  Tricks,  wins 
the  Game. 

He  is  likewife  beafted  who  plays  with  more  or  lefs 
than  nine  Cards  ;  as  likewife  he  who  makes  a  de¬ 
nounce  ;  but  it  is  not  a  Renounce ,  when  one  by  Sur¬ 
prize  has  thrown  down  a  wrong  Card  upon  the  Table ; 
even  when  the  Perfon  that  wins  the  Trick,  has  played 
again  fora  fecond  Trick'*,  if  he  has  not  folded  up  the 
firft,  he  who  play’d  wrong  may  recover  his  Card  and 
play  again  ;  but  after  the  T rick  is  folded  up  it  is  too 
late,  and  he  muft  fubmit  to  the  Be  aft. 

When  one  finds  out  that  another  has  renounced,  as 
that  it  is  a  Prejudice  to  his  Game,  he  may  oblige  every 
one  to  take  their  Cards  back  and  play  over  again,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Trick  where  the  Renounce  began. 
But  if  the  Deal  be  finifhed  the  Cards  mull  not  be 
play’d  over  again. 

Whoever  renounces  feveral  times  in  a  Deal,  fullers  a 

Be  aft  for  every  Renounce. 

The  Tricks  may  be  varioudy  divided,  according  to 

which,  one  either  faves  or  makes  a  Beaft. 

There  are  but  two  Ways  for  the  Ombre  to  win,  which 
we  have  fpoke  of  already,  and  ns  many  whereby  he 
may  be  beafted. 

When  the  Players  win  three  Tricks  a-piecc,  the 
Ombre  is  beafted,  and  this  is  what  is  called  the  Rem i ft 
by  three.  When  the  Ombre  wins  four  1  ricks,  and 
one  of  thofe  that  defend  the  Stake,  tour  l  neks  the 
Ombre  is  likewife  beafted,  and  this  is  alfo  called  kornf, 
Rifpofte,  or  Refpueeft.  Therefore  he  who  del  ends  the 

Stakes,  and  has  not  the  Game  by  which  he  may  almu 
depend  upon  winning,  at  leaft  three  1  ticks, 
avoid  winning  above  one;  but  alhft  his  Comiace  m 
getting  four  Tricks,  in  order  to  beaft  the  Omb>e. 

Note,  That  all  the  Beafies  that  arc  made  in  one  Dd 
muft  lie  together  upon  the  Board,  ant  c  p  <ip 
for  the  next.  When  there  arc  many  T™ 

the  Board,  that  which  was  laid  down  ‘1S  ,  * 

taken  up  firft ;  afterwards,  that  which  is  am 

higheft  Value.  If  one  ftiould  be  beefied  for  »Y>  » 
with  ten  Cards,  and  the  Ombre  ior  not  wri 1  a 
Number  of  Tricks  »  ihefc  arc  two  BufitU  ‘  ‘ 
with  the  Stake  upon  the  Board,  makes  - ...  ^ 
which  ate  to  be  laid  together,  am  P V  t, 

next  Deal,  unlefs  they  are  feparaced  by 
He  who  makes  many  Beafies  at  one  u  ‘  |  , 
them  all  to  one  Stake  if  he  p  cafes 
cannot  hinder  him.  All  Benjhs  w  ilt  i  •  ■  ya|l|(, 
what  Nature  lower,  muft  be  o  the  hu  i(,r 
which  the  Ombn  is  to  take  up  ft  je  wins, 

it  con  fills  of  one,  two,  or  more  1'ilhes.  .vk|) 
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When  the  Ombre  makes  but  four  Tricks,  and  one 
r  iie  Defendants  five  ;  or  when  the  Ombre  makes 
?v  three  Tricks,  one  of  the  others  four,  and  the 
,  two  the  Ombre  is  beafted  ;  and  -he  who  wins 
ril*  'pricks  than  the  Ombre ,  takes  •  up.  the  Stake  ; 
this  is  what  is  called  winning \  Codille 
T-Ie  who  afpires  at  Cod  1  ll e  fhould  play  with  Ho- 
nnr  and,  as  obferved  before,  never  demand  Gano, 
n  hen  he  is  fure  of  winning  four  Tricks  ;  but  as  there 
penalty  in  this  Cafe,  all  the  Defence  we  can 
Live  againft  fuch  People,  is  to  play  with  them  no 

111  When  it  happens  that  one  of  the  Gamefters  by  his 
Piav  may  either  give  the  Ombre  his  Game,  ■  or  give 
rhe  other  the  Codille,  he  fhould  rather'  give  the 
Codilie,  and  let  the  Ombre  be  beafted  :  The  Reafon  is, 

I  aC  when  the  Ombre  wins,  he  takes-  up  the  Stake ; 
but,  in  the  other  Cafe,  he  lays  one  down  for  that 

which  the  Codille  takes  up.!  . 

If  he  who  aims  at  Codille  fhould  call  Gnno  at  his 

fourth  Trick,  when  he  is  fure  of  a  fifth,  he  ought 
not  to  draw  the  Stake  ;  though  there  is  no  Law  to 

hinder  him  from  it.  t 
Some  as  foon  as  they  have  difcarded,  and  feen  the 

Cards  they  take  in,  if  they  find  a  very  bad.  Game, 
will  <rivc  it  up,  and  yield  themfelves  beafted ,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Codille :  But  this  does  not  feem  fair  5 
and  as  it  is  not  any  Part  of  the  Game  of  Ombre ,  there 
is  no  Rule  provided  in  this  Cafe  ;  however,  it  is  never 
done  among  thofe  who  value  themfelves  upon  their 
good  Manners :  Therefore  there  is  but  one  Way  of 
difappointing  a  Codille ,  and  that  is  by  good  Play. 

When  one  Perfon  gains  the  nine  Tricks,  it  is 
call’d  winning  the  Vole  ;  which  is  attended  with 
this  Advantage,  that  he  who  wins  it  fweeps  the  Board, 
k-t  there  be  ever  fo  many  Stakes  upon  it :  And  fup- 
pofe  there  was  but  one  Stake  upon  the  Board,  either 
double  or  fingle,  in  this  Cafe  he,  who  wins  the  Vole, 
gains  double  what  lies  upon  the  Table  :  As  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  if  there  be  a  Stake  of  two  Fifhes,  and  two 
Counters  before  each  Player  (for  each  Player  muft 
ftake  before  him)  which  were  laid  down  for  the  Pajfes , 
each  of  the  otiier  two  fhall  pay  him,  who  wins  the 
Vole ,  one  Fifli  and  three  Counters,  which  makes  the 
Stake  upon  the  Board  double  ;  but  if  there  be  more 
Stakes  than  one  upon  the  Board,  he  who  wins  the 
Vole  muft  be  content  with  them,  without  receiving 
any  Thing  from  the  other  two  Gamefters. 

If  many  Beaftes  were  made  in  one  Deal,  which  by 
Conient,  or  by  him  who  made  the  laft  Beafte ,  are  put 
together;  this  is  but  one  Stake,  and  he  who  wins  the 
Vole  fhall  have  it  made  it  up  double  to  him  by  the 
ocher  two,  as  was  hinted. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  win  the  Vole,  and  therefore 
it  fhould  never  be  undertaken  but  upon  a  very  good 
Title ;  for  he  who  once  engages  in  it,  is  obliged  to 
go  forward.  -  , 

When  the  Ombre  has  won  his  five  Tricks,  and 
plays  down  one  Card  more  without  faying  any  Tiling, 
he  engages  for  the  Vole  >  in  which  Cafe  his  two  Ad- 
vcrfarics  have  the  Liberty  of  flicwing  each  other  their 
Game,  and  confulting  how  to  defend  it. 

If  he  who  undertakes  the  Vole  fhould  niifearry,  the 
other  two  fhall  divide  between  them  what  lies  upon 
the  Board,  but  he  fhall  pay  them  nothing;  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  plays  fans  prendre ,  or  has  Mat  adores 
in  his  Hand,  lie  fhall  be  paid  for  them,  diough  he 
docs  not  take  up  any  Thing. 

Note,  That  as  this  Game  requires  a  great  deal  of  Ap¬ 
plication,  it  is  neccflary  to  fet  fomc  Limits  to  the 
Continuance  of  the  Play ;  therefore  the  Gamefters 
generally  agree  before-hand,.  how  many  Tours,  or 
Stakes,  they  will  play  for,  as  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  more  or  leis ;  after  which,  if  any  of  them 
he  uifpofcd  to  leave  off,  lie  may  throw  up  the 
Cards  without  Offence.  Every  Stake  you  play,  you 
let  uliclc  a  Counter  to  mark  the  Tours,  and  fo  on 
til!  they  amount  to  the  Number  you  agreed  to 


play ;  but  a  Codille  is  not  to  be  marked,  as  one. 

.  After  you  have  play’d  your  Number  of  Tours,  you. 
may  go  on  to  the  firft.  Beafte,  and  this  is  often 
pra&ifed  ; -  but  if  any  of  the  Gamefters  fhould  re- 
fufe  it,  you  have  no  Reafon  to  complain  of  him. 
If  one  of  the  "Gamefters  through  Peevifhnefs,  or 
any  other  Caufe,  fhould  throw  up  the  Cards,  before 
the  Tours  agreed  upon  are  play’d  out,  he  is  oblig’d 
to  pay,  not  only  his  own*  Lofing,  but  likew.ife  what 

either  of  the  others  lofe,  and  the  Cards. 

« 

-  I  '  • 

When  the  Ombre  leads,  and  has  the  firft  Mat  adores 
in  his  Hand,  he-  fhould  always  play-  the  higheft  of 
thofe  Mat  adores  firft,  to  difeover  how  the  Trumps  lay, 
and  if  they  be  divided  or  not :  He  may  alio  do  it,  to 
fee  if  it  bepoflible  to  play  for  the  Vole  :  For  Exam¬ 
ple,  he  has  perhaps,  in  his  Hand,  in  black,  Spadille , 
Bafto,  King,  .Queen,  Knave,  a  fmall  Trump,  a  King 
and  a  Queen,  he  muft  play  Spadille ,  if  lie  intends  for 
the  Vole,  to  difeover  if  Manille  be  guarded. 

Nothing  puzzles  more  Beginners  at  this  Game,  as 
to  know  when  they  may  venture  to  play,  and  when 
they  fhould  pafs ;  to  remove  this  Doubt,  they  muft 
take  this  for  a  general  Rule,  that  to  undertake  the 
Game,  they' fhould  have  three  fu re  Tricks ;  for  the 
moft  that  can  be  expected  from  taking  in  three  or* 
four  Cards,  is  to  win  two  Tricks  more: .  But  when  a 
Man  is  perfeft  Mafter  of  the  Game,  and  can  by  his 
Addrefs  manage  it  fo  as  to  divide  the  Tricks  between 
his  Adverfaries,  he  may  venture  to  play  a  bold.  Game. 

But,  however,  as  this  Treatife  is  not  written  for 
Inftruftion  of  .thofe  who  are  Mafters  at  Ombre,  fince 
they  want  none  ;  we’ll  infert  here'  a  Lift  of  the 
fmalleft  Games  that  can  be  play’d,  beginning  with 
the  black  Sort,  Clubs  and  Spades . 


I. 

Manille ,  the  Duce 
Bafto ,  Ace  of  Clubs 

King 

A  fmall  Trump. 

HI. 

•  Spadille 
Manille 
King 

.  A  fmall  Trump. 

V. 

Spadille 

Bafto 

Queen 

Seven. 


VII. 

Spadille 
King 
Queen 
Knave 
S  even. 

IX. 

Bafto 

King 

Queen 

Knave 

Seven. 


XI. 

King 

Queen 

Knave 

Seven 

Six 

Five, 


II. 

Spadille ,  Ace  of  Spades 

Bafto 
King  • 

A  fmall  Trump.; 

IV. 

Spadille 

Manille 

1  Trump 

2  Trumps. 

VI. 

Manille 

Bafto 

Queen 

1  Trump 

2  Trumps. 

VIII. 

Manille 

King 

Queen 

Knave 

Seven. 

X. 

Manille 
Bafto 
Seven 
Six 
Five 
Four . 

XII. 

Spadille 

King, 

Five 
Four 
Three, 


Note ,  That  ,  all  the  Cards,  named  here,  muft  be  of 
the  fame  Colour,  except  the  Black  Aces :  And  that 
a  King  is  never  to  be  put  out,  tho*  of  a  different 
Colour. 
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The  Games  which  may  be  play’d  in  Red,  are-  as 
follow: 

I;  Tf 

Spadille,  Ace  of  Spades 
Manille ,  the  Seven 
Punto ,  Ace  of  Trumps  in 
i  T rump.  (Red 

HI. 

Spadille 
Bafto 
Panto 
i  Trump. 

V. 

Spaditle 
Manille 
Knave 
Three 
A  King. 

vir. 

Bafto 
Punto 
King 
Queen 
Knave. 

IX. 

Manille 
Bafto 
King 
Queen 
i  Trump. 

XI. 

Spadille 
Bafto 
King 
i  I  rump 

A  King. 

Note ,  That  as  there. are  more  Trumps  in  Red ,  than 
in  Black ,  your  Game  (liould  be  fomething  better 
when  you  play  in  Red,  becaufe  there  are  more  a- 
gainft  you ;  and  that  the  Games  marked  here  are 
the  fmaheft  that  can  be  play’d  upon  the  Cards. 

Note,  alfo,  That  you  mud  have  a  better  Game,  when 
you  are  to  play  fecond,  than  if  you  were  to  lead  or 
play  firft ;  for  when  you  are  thus  hemm’d  in,  you 
will  find  it  very  hard  to  difengage  yourfelf,  unlefs 
you  have  a  good  Game  ;  never  venturing  to  play, 
when  you  are  not  the  Leader,  with  feveral  Cards 
of  different  Suits  in  your  Hands,  unlefs  they  be 
Kings. 

From  thefe  fmall  Games,  which  may  be  play’d 
with  di (carding,  wc’II  pals  to  thofe  which  can  be 
play’d  fans  prendre. 

Games  in  Black,  which  may  be  play’d  fans  prendre. 


be  play’d  in  Re  d,  are;  as 

II. 

Bafto 
Manille 
Punto 
i  Trump. 

IV. 

Spadille 

Manille 

King 

Queen 

VI. 

Spadille 

Bafto 
King 
Queen 
Knave . 

vin. 

Manille 

Punto 

King 

Queen 

Knave. 

X. 

Manille 

Bafto 

Knave 

Duce 

Three 

Four . 


I.  . 

Spadille 

Manille 

Bafto 

King 

1  Trump 
A  Renounce. 

III. 

Spadille 

Manille 

Bafto 

King 

2  Kings. 

V. 

Bafto 

Manille 

Queen 

Knave 

2  '1 'rumps 

King. 


II. 

Spadille 

Manille 

Queen 

Knave 

2  Kings 

A  Renounce. 

IV. 

Spadille 

Manille 

Bafto 

3  Trumps 
A  Renounce. 

VI. 

Manille 

Bafto 

King 

3  I  rumps 
A  Renounce, 


VIL 

Bafto 

K™g 

Queen 

Knave 

Seven 

Six 

A  King. 
IX. 

Spadille 

King 

Queen 

Seven 

Six 

Four 

A  King. 


VIU, 

King 

Queen 

Knave 

Seven 
Six 
Five 
A  King, 

X. 

Manilk 

King 

Queen 
Knave 
Seven 
Four 
A  King 

A  Renounce, 


Games  in  Red,  that  may  be  play’d  Sans Prendn 

I. 

Spadille 


Manille 
Bafto 
3  Trumps 
A  King. 


IIL 

Spadille 

Manille 

Bafto 

Punto 

Queen 

i  Trump 

A  King. 

V. 

Bafto 
Punto 
q  Trumps 
A  King 

A  Queen  guarded. 


II. 

Spadille 

Manille 

Bafto 

King 

1  Trump 
A  King. 

IV. 

Manille 

Bafto 

Queen 

Knave 

2  Trumps 
A  King. 


VI. 

Punto 

King 

Queen  * 

Knave 

Duce 

Three 

Six 


A  King. 

VIL 

VIII. 

Manille 

Spadille 

Bafto 

Punto 

Punto 

King 

3  T rumps 

Queen 

A  King 

2  T rumps 

A  Renounce, 

% 

A  King 

Queen  guarded. 

Note,  That  a  good  Player  will  venture  to  play  upon 
a  weaker  Game  when  he  is  to  lead,  or  play  laft, 
than  when  he  is  fecond  tho*  a  very  good  Player 
has  fometimes  loft  a  Game  with  four  Matador es 
and  three  Kings  \  when  the  eight  Trumps,  againft 
him  were  all  in  one  Hand  j  fo  chat  his  Kings  being 
all  trumped ,  he  won  but  four  Tricks. 

There  are  different  Sorts  of  Ombre ,  viz.  force  Spth 
dtllc ,  Gafcarille ,  Whim,  Quadrille ,  Quint  tile,  and  fnglc 
Ombre  between  two. 

Force  Spadille,  is  play’d  like  the  Game  a t Ombre 
we  have  clefcribed  ;  every  one  fpcalcs  in  his  Turn, 
and  if  all  pafs,  then  he  who  has  Spadille  in  his  Hand 
is  oblig’d  to  play,  let  his  Game  be  ever  fo  bad  *  there¬ 
fore  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  name  his  Trump,  and 
to  difeard  :  But  he  may  pafs,  to  fee  if  either  of  the 
other  two  will  put  him  out  of  his  Pain,  and  play  *  n 

they  do  not,  he  muft  play,  , 

When  all  pdfs,  and  No-body  owns  Spadille,  tnc 

Cards  that  arc  left  muft  be  examined  ;  and  if  it 
not  in  the  Stock,  it  muft  be  in  ibine  Hand  :  In  this 
Cafe,  he  who  has  it,  and  did  not  own  it,  incurs  a 
Beafte ,  and  the  Deal  is  not  to  be  play’d,  becaufe  tie 

Cards  were  fecn.  . 

Note, 


We  That  this  Manner  of  playing  at  Ombre,  is  di- 
*  verting  enough  when  People  do  not  play  for  any 
Thing,  becaufethe  Beaftes  happen  almoft  continual¬ 
ly  and  the  Codille  is  often  won  when  it  is  leaft:  ex¬ 
pected  ;  but  where  People  play  for  Money,  it  is 
quite  different :  For  Ombre ,  which  is  a  Game  of  Art 
and  Judgment,  when  it  is  thus  play'd,  degenerates 
into  a  Game  of  Chance  ;  and  Conduct  can  be  of  no 
Ufe  to  a  good  Player,  who  finds  Spadille  in  his 
Hand  very  ill  attended. 

Gascarille  is  the  new  Way  of  playing  at  Om- 
Ire  and  is  feldom  pradtifed  but  where  People  play 
forVrifles.  The  Method  of  it  is  thus;  when  all 
have  paffed,  one  Perfbn  declares  to  play  Gafcarille  ; 
'then  that  Perfon  lays  out  eight  Cards,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  taken  in,  and  examined  his  Game,  he  names  the 
Trump  in  that  Suit  in  which  he  is  the  ftrongeft.  Some¬ 
times  he  who  plays  Gafcarille  lays  out  all  nine  •,  and 
obferves,  that  he  is  obliged  to  lay  out  at  leaft  eight. 
If  he  wins  his  Game,  lie  is  to  receive  three  a-piece  for 
Gafcarille  ;  if  he  lofes  it,  he  pays  them  three  a-piece, 
and  pays  or  receives  for  Matadores  as  at  the  other 
Games  of  Ombre. 

Whim,  is  another  odd  Way  of  playing  at  Ombre , 
and  feems  to  be  invented  for  Variety  Sake  :  It  is  thus, 
when  all  have  paffed,  one  declares  to  play  the  Whim, 
turns  up  the  Top  Card  of  the  Stock,  and  whatever 
Suit  that  happens  to  be  of,  is  his  Trump,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  abide  by  it ;  then  he  difeards,  and  takes 
what  Number  he  pleafes,  and  the  Card  turn’d  up  muff: 
be  one  of  them.  If  he  wins  the  Game,  he  receives 
nothing  for  playing  the  Whim,  nor  pays  any  Thing 
if  lie  lofes  it;  but  he  pays  or  receives  for  Matadores , 
as  at  the  other  Games  of  Ombre . 

Quad rille,  or  Ombre  by  four ,  varies  from  Ombre 
by  three ,  in  having  all  the  forty  Cards  dealt  out  ;  to 
each  Perfon  ten  a-piece,  viz.  twice  three,  and  once 
four  ;  or  once  four,  and  twice  three,  as  the  Dealer 
pleafes. 

If  in  the  Dealing  any  Card  happens  to  be  faced,  the 
Deal  is  loft  ;  for  this  Reafon,  that  it  is  not  juft  that 
any  of  rhe  Players  ihould  lie  under  the  Difadvantage 
of  having  any  of  his  Cards  known. 

The  Ombre  may  call  what  King  he  pleafes,  and 
even  call  one  of  his  own,  or  any  Queen  except  that  of 
Trumps  ;  but  to  call  a  Queen,  he  mult  have  the  four 
Kings  in  his  Hand,  and  if  he  wants  the  King  of 
Trumps,  notwithftanding  he  has  the  three  others,  he 
is  obliged  either  to  call  one  of  his  Kings,  or  to  pais. 

He  who  draws  from  his  Game  a  Card,  and  prefen ts 
it  as  if  he  was  going  to  play  it,  is  oblig'd  fo  to  do,  if 
his  retaining  it  can  do  rhe  Game  any  Prejudice,  or 
give  any  Knowledge,  or  Intimation  to  the  Friend,  ef- 
pecialJy  if  it  is  a  Matadors.  Fie  who  plays  Sans  Prendre, 
or  has  called  his  own  King,  is  not  fubjedt  to  this  Law, 
by  ltcafon  that  by  difcovering  his  Card  he  can  reap  no 
Advantage. 

9  a 

Note,  That  to  play  Sans  Prendre,  at  Quadrille ,  is  to 
call  no  King,  or  to  play  alone,  or  without  a 
Partner. 

He  who  renounces  is  not  beafied ,  even  if  the 
Trick  is  taken  oft  the  Board,  in  Cafe  he  rccollcdts, 
and  perceives  it  before  the  Trick  is  turn'd  down,  by 
rhe  Perfon  who  won  it ;  but  if  it  is  turn'd  down,  lie 
muff:  be  beafted.  He  is  likewife  beafied ,  if  the  Trick 
be  cover’d  with  another  Card,  by  the  Perfbn  who 
won  it,  except  he  immediately  recolle&s  hi tnfelf  before 
the  next  Card  is  play’d  ;  in  which  Cafe  he  may  reco¬ 
ver  his  Card,  and  muff:  not  be  beafied . 

He  docs  not  renounce,  who,  having  forgot  the 
yum,  has  been  told  by  any  Body  that  the  Trump  is  in 
mch  a  Suit,  ancl  who,  having  none  of  the  Card  which 
ls  jj*  ^all  trump  it  with  one  of  that  Suit  he  has  been 
told  was  Trumps ;  hut  he  cannot  take  up  his  Card  a- 
and  the  Trick  muff:  belong  to  him  who  won  it. 
He  who  without  a /king  wlmt  is  Trumps,  fhali  trump 
with  a  Card  which  is  not  fo,  and  fhali  have  turn'd 
own  the  1  rick,  muff;  be  beafied,  if  it  appears,  or  may 
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-  r  *  t 

be  fu/pedted,  that  he  did  it  with  a  fraudulent  Defign. 

Fie  who  renounces  feveral  Times  in  one  Deal,  if  it 
it  is  not  perceived  rill  after  the  Tricks  are  turn'd  down 
upon  the  Board,  is  to  be  beafied  but  once ;  but 'if  after 
he  has  been  made  fcnfibJe  of  the  firft,  he  is  frill  fhew’d 
a  fecond,  and  then  a  third,  he  muff:  be  beafted  for  every 
Renounce  he  made  ;  and  he  muff:  take  up  all  his  Cards, 
.and  play  them  over  again. 

It  is  not  permitted  either  to  thofe  who  undertake  to 
play,  or  to  thofe  who  defend  the  Stake,  to  di/cover 
their  Cards  before  the  Game  is  won,  by  Reafon  that 
the  Friend  of  him  who  has  ffiew’d  his  Cards,  may  make 
fome  Advantage  of  it ;  therefore  he  who  does  it  muff: 
be  beafied .  But  this  Cafe  does  not  regard  him  who 
plays  Sans  Prendre ,  or  has  called  his  own  King ;  becaufe 
his  Game  can  be  favourable  to  none. 

Thofe  who  defend  the  Stake,  tho’  they  have  made 
fix  Tricks,  are  not  to  expofe  their  Cards,  but  to  con¬ 
tinue  playing  to  the  laft,  to  fee  whether  the  Ombre  can 
win  his  three  Tricks  to  avoid  being  beafted  alone. 

It  is  not  permitted  at  Quadrille  to  lpeak  at  all,  not 
even  to  fay,  that  is  the  Kijig  ;  fince  the  Perfon  who  is 
to  play  next,  either  ought  to  know  that,  or  may  find 
it  out  by  the  Tricks  already  made.  He  who  fpeaks  a 
Word  in  playing  to  encourage  his  Friend,  muff:  not 
pretend  to  the  Vole ;  and  he  who  fays  a  Word  to  make 
him  defift,  muff:  be  beafted.  It  is  not  even  permitted 
to  fay,  we  have fix  Tricks . 

There  is  no  Time  preferib’d  when  the  Beafte  is  not 
to  be  forfeited  ;  it  may  be  demanded  feveral  Deals  af¬ 
ter,  if  he  who  won  it,  can  prove  that  he  won  it  in  the 
fame  Deal,  wherein  it  naturally  fhould  have  beeri 
play’d  for  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  of  theMiftakes  that  have 
been  made  in  reckoning  the  Beafte. 

The  Sans  Prendre  and  Matadores,  are  to  be  demand¬ 
ed  before  the  Cards  are  cut  for  the  next  Deal,  other- 
wife  they  are  not  to  be  paid. 

If  he  who  plays  Sans  Prendre  with  Matadores ,  de¬ 
mands  through.  Mi ftake  the  one  for  the  other,  he  muft 
have  nothing  paid  him,  except  he  recolledls  himfelf 
before  the  Cards  are  cut. 

He  who  playing  Sans  Prendre,  fhews  his  Game, 
which  he  has  fure  in  his  Hand,  without  naming  the 
Trumps,  is  obliged  to  play  in  the  Suit,  which  one  of 
his  Adverlaries  fliall  name. 

„  ‘jyhen  all  the  Players  have  paffed,  he  who  has  Spa¬ 
dille ,  is  forced  to  play ;  with  this  Advantage,  that 
he  is  not  beafted  alone,  tho’  he  docs  not  win  three 
T ricks ;  and  lie  who  plays  thus,  cannot  pretend  to  the 
Vole,  by  Reafon  of  the  Advantage  Spadille  difeovered 
may  procure  him. 

He  who  having  play’d  Sans  Prendre ,  and  Under¬ 
taken  the  Vole,  but  miffed  it,  muft  pay  to  every  one 
of  the  Players  the  Forfeit  of  the  Vole  he  has  loft  ;  and 
muft  not  be  paid  for  Sans  Prendre ,  Matadores  if  lie  had 
them,  or  the  Rewards ;  nor  muft  he  even  draw  the 
Stake,  or  the  Beaftes  that  were  play’d  for  ;  but  he 
muff:  not  be  beafted  himfeJf,  except  he  loft  the  Game  5 
in  which  Cafe  lie  muff:  pay  all  that  is  due  for  the 
Rewards,  the  Sans  Prendre ,  the  Vole$  and  the  Mata - 
dores  if  he  had  them.  The  auxiliary  King  muft  have 
appeared  before  there  is  any  Right  to  undertake  the 
Vole,  ptherwife,  as  no  Rifquc  is  run,  fo  no  Recom¬ 
pense  'is  to  be  expelled.  , 

QuwTiLtE,  or.  Ombre  by  JitJc,  was  play'd  at  fir  ft 
without  Fifties,  each  Player  taking  only  20  or  301 
Counters,  valued  at  5,,  jo,  15,  20,  or  30  a-piece. 
They  draw'd  the  Places,  and  when  they  had  feenwho 
Was  to  deal,  every  one  laid  do\Vn  a  Counter  before 
him,  and  had  H  Cards  dealt  him,  and  no  more,  which 
is  the  ufual  Way  of  Dealing  at  this  Game,  there 
being  no  Cards  left,  and  conlequcntly  no  Difcard  Co 
be  made. 

•  I  4 

The  Manner  of  Speaking^  and  Beginning  to  play 
at  Quin!  Me,  is  die  fiunc  as  at  Quadrille ;  and  to  win, 
live  Tricks  muff:  be  made.  * 

Fie  who  has  the  King,  which  has  been  called,  af- 
lifts  the  Ombre ,  and  if  between  them  they  make  five 
Tricks,  they  have  jointly  won,  and  the  Ombre  takes 
up  two  of  the  three  Counters,  and  the  Friend  one  % 

unleft 
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■  unlefs  the  Counters  happen  to  be  even,  for  then  they 
divide  equally. 

It  is  a  Remife  when  the  Ombre  and  the  auxiliary 
King  make  but  four  Tricks  between  them  5  in  fuch 
Cafe  the  Ombre  puts  down  two  Counters,  and  the  o- 
thcr  one.  They  lofe  Codille  if  they  make  but  three, 
and  in  this  Cafe  the  other  three  Players  have  a  Right 
to  take  up  each  of  them  one  Counter . 

If  Codille  is  won,  and  there  is  four  or  five  Counters 
down,  each  of  the  three  who  defended  the  Game, 
taking  up  one  *  there  are  either  one  or  two  remaining 
upon  the  Board.  If  there  is  but  one,  it  belongs  to 
him  who  has  the  higheft  Trump,  if  more  it  is  for 
him  who  has  the  next  belt  Trump. 

If  Codille  is  loft  the  firft  Time,  the  three  Defen¬ 
dants  who  win  it,  take  up  each  of  them  a  Counter, 
and  the  remaining  two  are  to  be  play’d  for  in  the 
following  Deal. 

The  four  eldeft  Hands  having  paffed,  the  fifth  is 
obliged  to  play,  let  him  have  ever  fo  bad  a  Game, 
calling  however  a  King  to  his  Affiftance. 

If  the  Ombre  having  called  a  King,  happens  to  win 
the  Vole,  he  receives  two  Counters  from  each  of  the 
Defendants  5  and  if  the  Number  chances  to  be  odd,, 
the  auxiliary  King  has  one  :  And  he  who  undertakes 
to  play  for  the  Vole,  and  mifearries,  incurs  no  Penalty, 
having  nothing  to  pay  to  the  other  Players. 

He  who  plays  Sans  Prendre ,  muft  name  the  Trump, 
and  to  win  make  five  Tricks :  If  he  wins  he  has  two 
Counters  paid  him  for  the  Sans  Prendre ,  by  each  of 
the  Defendants,  and  as  much  for  each  of  tire  three 
Mat  adores  if  he  had  them  ;  but  fliould  all  his  eight 
Cards  have  been  Sequents  of  Mat  adores,  he  muft  ex¬ 
pert  no  more. 

If  feveral  Beajles  are  at  once  upon  the  Table,  and 
he  who  plays  Sans  Prendre  makes  the  Vole ,  he  has  no 
more  than  what  is  down,  and  two  Counters  from  each 
of  the  Players.  If  there  are  only  fingle  Stakes  upon 
the  Board,  he  who  plays  Sans  Prendre,  and  wins,  of 
the  five  Counters  that  are  down,  befides  his  due  for 
the  Sans  Prendre ,  draws  only  two,  and  confequently 
there  remain  three. 

Whoever  of  the  Players,  except  the  youngeft  Hand, 
plays,  after  having  afked,  muft  name  the  Trump, 
and  call  to  his  Afiiftance  any  King  except  that  of 
Trumps. 

The  Matadores  are  to  be  paid  for  only  when  they 
are  found  in  one  Hand,  and  the  auxiliary  King  has  no 
Share  in  that  Payment,  when  they  are  in  the  Ombre9 s 
Hand  ■,  if  on  the  oontrary  they  are  in  the  auxiliary 
King’s  Hand,  they  are  to  be  paid  to  him;  but  if  the 
Ombre ,  and  the  Friend  are  beafted,  he  of  die  two, 
who  had  the  Matadores  in  his  Hand,  is  to  pay 
them  to  the  reft ,  except  to  his  Fcllow-Lofer. 
This  Law  is  to  be  underftood  in  the  fame  Senfe  when 
they  win  jointly. 

The  Rules  of  the  new  Quint  ii. i.e  follow  the  Law 
of  Quadrille ,  in  every  Point  except  where  there  is  a 
NecefTity  of  deviating  from  them.  The  Stakes - 
marking,  and  paying  the  Game,  are  the  fame  as  at 
Quadrille, 

When  you  have  agreed  upon  the  Value  of  the  Fifh, 
the  Places  drawn,  &c.  the  Dealer  muft  ftake  down 
one  Fifii,  and  each  of  the  others  one  Counter  for  the 
Game,  after  which  the  Dealer  having  caufcd  die  Cards 
to  be  cut  by  the  left  Hand  Man,  is  to  give  8  Cards  a- 
picce,  4  at  a  Time.  The  Cards  being  dealt,  every 
one  is  to  fpcak  in  his  Turn,  beginning  at  the  eldeft 
Hand.  If  any  one  has  a  Mind  to  play  with  the 
Afiiftance  of  a  King,  he  is  to  name  the  Trump  (after 
he  has  afked  the  Qucftion)  and  call  a  King ;  who  in 
Conjunction  with  him  to  win,  muft  make  5  Tricks. 
And  they  lofe  it  by  Remife  if  they  make  but  four, 
and  by  Codille,  if  they  make  Icfs.  If  they  win  they 
arc  paid  the  Rewards ,  and  the  Matadores  in  cafe  they 
had  them,  whether  they  are  bcajlcd  by  Codille  or  lie- 
wife. 

The  Beaft,  or  whatever  elfc  is  to  be  paid,  is  done 
one  half*  by  the  Ombre ,  and  the  other  by  the  King  his 
Ally  ;  if  in  the  Payment  there  happens  to  be  an  odd 


Counter ,  the  Ombre  is  to  pay  it  •  as  in  I 
they  divide  equally,  and  the  odd  Counts  f^^nning 
Ombre's  Share.  lalis  to  the 

In  regard  to  playing  Sans  Prendre ;  t 

Quadrille  are  to  be  obferved  in  all  Points  Vjl* 
who  plays  Sans  Prendre,  or  calls  a  Kins  hP  l  . n  he 
Hand  lofes  Codille,  the'  four  Players  his  Ad 
divide  among  them,  what  was  played  forJCrfaric^ 
there  are  any  odd  Counters,  as  it  often  hann  ’  a!^  ^ 
the  four  who  had  the  higheft  Trump  nS> 
the  fecond  is  for  the  next  beft  Trump  and"  onc’ 
if  there  are  three,  for  the  next  to  that!  *  e 

There  is  no  Rifque  in  undertaking  the  74/ 
being  no  Penalties  for  thofe  who  mjfs  ;r\  . re 

only  obliged  to  pay  the  Vole  to  their 
which  Vole  when  won,  is  to  be  paid  tn  rk  r  s* 
make  it,  who  jointly  divide  the  Gain.  ° G  w^° 

The  Vole  draws  no  more  than  what  was  pjavM  r 
the  Cards  are  cleared  by  a  certain  Number  of  C  °r  5 
as  has  been  at  firft  agreed  upon  to  be  n]avM  k!^’ 
Player.  W  Cacll 

It  is  the  beft  way  for  the  Ombre  to  trumn  ^ 
foon  as  he  can,  and  likewife  for  the  Friend, P  when  £ 
King  that  was  called  lias  appeared,  or  even  before  if 
lie  can,  the  better  to  accommodate  the  Ombre's  G  C 

that  his  Kings  may  pafs,  which  otherwife  mav  mnX' 
Hazard  of  being  trumped.  7  Un  the 


The  firft  Bea8  is  always  of  1 5  Counters ,  the  fecond 
of  45,  except  the  Game,  in  which  the  firft  Bed  was 
made,  was  won  by  Codille,  in  which  Cafe  the  fecond 
is  but  30.  In  each  Cafe  you  muft  add  die  Number  of 
1 5  for  each  Beafte,  according  as  they  are  made. 

Single  Ombre,  is  never  play’d  but  when  a  third  Per- 
fon  is  wanting.  The  Manner  of  playing  it,  is  exadjy 
the  fame  with  the  other  Ombre.  You  muft  take  an 
entire  Suit  out  of  the  Pack,  either  Diamonds,  or 
Hearts,  then  there  will  remain  30.  You  are  to  deal 
8  Cards  a-piece,  beginning  with  3  and  3,  and  laft  of 
all  with  2  a-piece;  which  done  there  will  remain  12 
in  the  Stock,  out  of  which  the  Ombre  is  to  take  as 
many  as  he  pleafes,  the  others  may  take  the  reft. 
When  the  Trump  is  named,  you  are  paid  for  your 
Matadores ,  and  lay  down  for  your  Pafles  here,  as  you 
do  at  Ombre  with  three.  The  Ombre  is  to  win  5  Tricks 
to  gain  the  Stake  j  when  the  Tricks  are  divided  by  4 
a-piece,  it  is  a  Remife  ;  and  if  he  who  defends  wins  5 
Tricks,  he  wins  Codille . 

I’ll  conclude  this  Article  of  Ombre,  with  Mr.  Pope's 
beautiful  Defcription  of  the  Manner  of  playing  this 
Game,  between  Belinda  and  her  two  Knights ,  a tHamp* 
ton-Court . 


Belinda  now,  whom  Fhirft  of  Fame  invites. 
Burns  to  encounter  two  advent9 rous  Knights 
At  Ombre  fingly  to  decide  their  Doom , 

And  fwells  her  Brcafi  with  Conquejtsyct  to  come. 
Strait  the  three  Bands  prepare  in  Arms  to  join  ; 

Each  Band  the  Number  of  the  facred  Nine. 

Soon  as  fhc  fpreads  her  Hand ,  //'Aerial  Guard 
Defcend,  and  fit  on  each  important  Card : 

Firfi  Ariel  perch'd  upon  a  Matadore, 

Then  each ,  according  to  the  Rank  they  bore ; 

For  Sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ant  sent  Race, 

Arc ,  as  when  Women ,  wond'rous  fond  of  Place. 

Behold  four  Kings  inMajcJly  rever'd, 

With  hoary  Whifkers,  and  a  forky  Beard : 

And  four  fair  Queens,  wbofe  Hands  fufi  aw  a  blown  * 

Fh'  exprejfive  Emblem  of  their  fof ter  Power, 

Four  Knaves  in  Garb  fuccinlt ,  a  trujly  bland. 

Caps  on  their  Heads,  and  Halberds  in  their  Ham  s , 
And  party -colour9  d  Fro  ops,  a  fid  mug  Frain , 

Draw  forth  to  Combat  on  the  V civet  Plain. 

Fhe  Jkilful  Nymph  reviews  her  Force  with  tore. 

Let  Spades  be  Frumps,  JheJaid,  and  7 rumps  ut)  * 
Now  move  to  War  her  fable  Matadores, 

In  Shew  like  Leaders  of  the  fwar thy  Moors. 

SpadilJajf/V?,  unconquerable  Lord  1 
Led  off  two  Captive  Frumps,  and  f wept  the  bom  a. 

a  n  /r  •  ft’  /*- ..  A  4  n  ***  At  n 


As  many  more  Manillia  forc'd  to  yield. 
And  march9  da  Vi It  or from  the  verdant 
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Him  Bafto  follow'd,  but  bis  Fate  more  hard , 

Cain’d  hu!  one  *rmt'  and  one. Plebeian  Cari' 

l/lfitb  bis  broad  Sabre  a  Chief*  in  2^ earSy 
the  hoary  Majefty  of  Spades  appears  * 

Vuts  forth  one  manly  Leg ,  to  Sight  reveal  d ; 

effoe  refi  in  many  colour'd  Robes  conceal? d. 

fbe  Rebd  Knave,  who  dares  his  Prince  engage , 

vr0ves  the  juft  Vifiim  of  his  Royal  Rage  \ 

fv'n  mighty  Pam,  that  Kings  and  Queens  overthrew* 

And  mov'd  down  Armies  in  the  Fights  of  boo  ; 

Sad  Chance  of  War  !  now ,  definite  of  Aid , 
falls  tindiftinguifh* d  by  the  Vift or  Spade. 

<fbus  far  both  Annies  to  Belinda  yield: ; 
j\[oW  to  the  Baron ,  Fate  inclines  the  Field. 

Ris  warlike  Amazon  her  Hoft  invades , 
fh' imperial  Confort  of  the  Queen  of  Spades. 
fhe  Club^  black  Tyrant  fir  ft  her  Viftm  dy'd. 

Spite  of  his  haughty  Mein  and  barb'rous  Pride : 
iVbat  boots  the  regal  Circle  on  his  Head , 

Ris  Giant  Limbs,  in  State  unweildly  fpread  ; 

That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  Robe 7. 

And  of  all  Monarchs ,  only  grafps  the  Glob  e 

The  Baron  now  his  Diamonds  pours  apace 

TIP  embroidered  King  who  ftoews  but  half  his  Face , 

And  bis  refulgent  Queen  with  Powers  combin'd , 

Of  broken  Troops  an  cafy  Conqueft  find. 

Clubs,  Diamonds,  Hearts,  in  wild  Diforder  fern. 

With  Throngs  promifeuous  ftrew  the  level  Green. 

The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  Arts, 

And  wins  (0  floameful  Chatice!)  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 

At  this ,  the  Blood  the  Virgin's  Cheeks  forfook , 

A  livid  Palenefs  fpreads  o'er  all  her  Look  ; 

She  fees  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  III, 

Juft  in  the  Jaws  of  Ruin ,  and  Codille. 

And  now  ( as  oft  in  fome  diftemper '  d  S tate ) 

On  one  nice  Trick  depends  the  gen  ral  Fate  ; 

An  Ace  of  Hearts  fteps  forth ,  the  King  wifeen 
Lurk'd  in  her  Hand ,  and  mourn'd  his  Captive  Queen, 

He  fprings  to  Vengeance  with  an  eager  Pace , 

And  falls  like  Thunder  on  the  pr  oft  rate  Ace. 

The  Nymph  exulting,  fills  with  Shouts  the  Sky , 

The  Walls,  the  Woods,  and  long  Canals  reply. 

Picquet,  or  Picket,  is  a  celebrated  Game  at 
Cards  (of  French  Invention)  much  in  Ufe  throughout 
the  polite  World.  It  is  play’d  between  two  Perfons, 
with  only  32  Cards;  all  the  Duces,  Threes ,  Fours, 
Fives,  and  Sixes  being  fet  afide. 

In  Reckoning  at  this  Game,  every  Card  goes  for , 
the  Number  it  bears,  as  ten  for^  ten ;  all  Court-Cards 
go  for  ten,  and  the  Ace  for  eleven ;  and  the  ufual 
Game  is  one  hundred  up.  In  playing,  the  Ace  wins 
the  King ,  the  King  the  Queen,  and  lb  down. 

Twelve  Cards  arc  dealt  round,  ufually  by  two  and 
two,  which  done,  the  Remainder  are  laid  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle;  if  0110  of  the  Gameftcrs  finds  he  has  not  a  Court- 
Card  in  his  Hand,  lie  is  to  declare  he  lias  Carte- Blanc  he, 
and  tell  how  many  Cards  he  will  lay  out,  and  defire 
the  other  to  difeard  that  he  may  fiiew  his  Game,  and 
fatisfy  his  Antagonifi  that  t\ve  Carte- Blanche  is  real ;  for 
which  lie  reckons  ten. 

Each  Perfon  difeard?,  i.  c.  lays  afide  a  certain  Num¬ 
ber  of  his  Cards,  and  takes  in  a  like  Number  from  the 
Stock  ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  more  than  five, 
though  he  can  take  lefs  ;  for  he  mud  always  leave 
three  to  his  Partner,  who  may  take  them  all  three  if 
he  plcafes,  or  leave  them,  or  even  all  three  if  it  fuits 
bell  his  Game  ;  lie  can  alfo  take  more  than  three,  if 
his  Advcrfary  leave  more,  provided  he  difeards  as  many 
aS  he  takes ;  and  fee  thole  lie  leaves  ;  and  the  eld  cl  t 
Hand  alfo,  if  lie  declares  what  Card  lie  will  lead,  both 
are  obliged  to  difeard  at  lead  one  Card,  let  their  Gamp 
be  ever  fo  good . 

After  difearding  the  cldcftHand  examines  whntSuit  lip 
has  moll  Cards  of,  and  reckons  how  many  points  he  has 
in  that  Suit ;  if  the  other  has  not  fo  many  in  that  qr 
any  other  Suit,  he  is  to  tell  one  for  every  ten  pf  that 
Suit  :  An  Example  will  make  this  plain,  , 

If  the  elded  has  Ace,  King ,  Queen  and  Knave,  pf 
any  Suit;  he  afics,  arc  41  good?  If  the  other  canpot 


reckon  up  as  many  or  more,  he  fhall  tell  4  for  them,; 
for  if  he  had.50.J1e  fhould  tell  5  ;  if  bo,  6,  and:  loon. 
Buf  fuppofe.  35  in  either  Hand  fhould  be  good,  he 
who  has  them  is  to  reckon  as  much  as  for  40,  tha.t  is 
to.  fay  4 ;  and  the  fame  for  any  Number-  betwixt  35 
and  40  ;  but  for  any  Number  leis  than  5,  nothing  is 
reckoned  ;  And  for  41,  42,  43,  or  44,  you  reckon 
but  4.  He  who,  thus,  reckons  mod  is  laid,  to  win  the 
Point. 

The  Point  being  over,  each  examines  what  Sequences 
he  has  of  the  fame  Suit,  viz.  how  many  Tierces,  Quar¬ 
les,  or  fours,  Quint es,  or  fives,  Sixiemes ,  or  fixes,  fftc. 
For  a  Tierce  they  reckon  three.  Points,  for  a-  Quart e 
four,  for  a  Qui)ite  fifteen,,  and  for  a  Sixicme  fixteen,  &c. 
And  the  feveral  Sequences  are  diftinguifhed  in  Dignity 
by  the  Cards  they  begin  from  :  Thus,  Ace,  King  and 
Queen,  are  called  Tierce  Major-,  King,,  Queen  and 
Knave,  Tierce,  to  a  King  5  Knave,  ten  and  nine,.  Tierce 
to  a.  Knave ,  all  which  tell  3 .  Like  wife  Ace,  King , 
Queen,  and  Knave,  are  called  Quart e  Major  ;  -  King, 
Queen,  Knave ,  Ten,  Quarte.  to  a  King,  and  thus  of 
the  Queen  and  Knave,  as  in  the  Tierces  ;  which  Quar¬ 
les  tell  4.  The  Ace,  .King,  Queen,  Knave ,  Ten,  are 
a  Quinte  Major ;  the  King,  Qpeen,  Knave,  ten 
and  nine,  Quinte  to  a  King,,  &c.  all  Quintes  tell  15. 
The  Ace,  King,  Queen,  Knave,  ten,  nine,  are  aSixiEME 
Major,  and  this,  Sequence  follows  the  .  lame  Order  of 
the  others,  and  tells  \6.  The  bed  Tierce ,  Quarte , 
Quinte,  or  Sixieme,  i,  e.  that;  which  takes  its  Defcent 
from  the  bed  Card,,  prevails,  fo  as  to  make  all  the 
others  in  that  Hand  good,  and  deftroy  all  thole  in  the 
other  Hand.  In  like  manner  a  Quarte  in  one  Hancj 
lets,  afide  a  Tierce  in  the  other. 

The  Sequences  over,  they  proceed  to  examine  how 
many  Aces,  Kings ,  Queetis, ,  Knaves ,  and  Tens,  each 
holds ;  reckoning  for  every  three  pf  any  Sort,  three  : 
But  here  too,  as  in  Sequences.,  he  that  with  the  fame 
Number  pf  Threes  has  one  that  is  higher  than  any  thq 
other  has,  c.  gr .  three  Aces,  has  all  his  others  hereby 
madp  good,,  apd  his  Adverfary’s  all  fet  afide  :  For  Ex¬ 
ample,  if  I  liave  three  Aces,  three  Knaves,  and  three 
T ms,  and  my  Advepfory  three  Kings,  my  three  Aces 
fets  three  Kings  afide,  and  make  my  three  Knaves 
and  three  Tens  gopd  ;  fo  that  I  reckon  of  tliis  Article 
only,,  nine,  while  my  Advprfary  reckons  nothing. 
Four  of  any .  Sort,*,  viz.  four  Aces,  or  .  four  Kings, 
Queens,  Knaves 9  pr  Tens,  am  called  a  Quatorze,  and 
tell  14,  The  Qtpalorze  of  Aces ,  fetting  afide  that  pf 
Kings ;  that  of  Kings,  the  Quatorze  of  Queens  ;  and 
thus  of  the  Knaves  and  Tens,  for  you  are  allowed  no¬ 
thing  for  the  Nines,  Eights  and  Sevens. 

Ah  the  Game  in  Hand  being  clius  reckoned,  the 
elded  proceeds  to  play,  reckoning  one  for  every  one 
Jie  plays  above  a  nine,  and  die  other  follows  him  ip 
the  Suit ;  and  the  higheft  Card  of  the  Suit  wins  the 
Trick.  If  two  Cards  of  different  Suits  are  play’d, 
that  which  leads  wins  the  Trick,  though  the  fird  was 
but  a  7  and  the  lad  an  Ace . 

It  is  not  the  Perfon  that  wins  the  Trick  who  always 
reckons  for  it,  and  in  fome  Cafes  both  reckon  one  for 
the  fame  Trick,  of  which  this  is  an  Example.  If 
die  Perfon  who  leads  plays  .a  tenth  Card,  lie  reckons 
one  for  it  as  foon  as  he  plays  it  down  ;  if  another  plays 
another  Card  that  is  higher  he  wins  it,  and  alfo  reckons 
one;  thus  they  both  reckon  for  the  fame  Trick. 

If  the  Leader  plays  an  8  or  7  he  reckons  nothing ; 
and  if  the  Follower  fliould  win  it  with  a  nine  he  reckons 
nothing  ;  for  as  it  has  been  obferved  before,  a  Card 
under  a  ten  can’t  count  at  this  Game:  Ncvcrthclefs 
that  Trick  ferves  towards  winning  the  Cards.  It  muff: 
be  obferved  that  the  Follower,  that  is,  lie  who  plays 
Jaffr,  never  reckons  for  his  Cards  unlcfs  he  wins  the 
Trick  ;  and  that  lie  who  wins  the  lalt  Trick  reckons 
Ojiip  for  it,  though  it  be  won  by  any  Card  under  a  10 ; 
and  if  it  be  won  with  a  1 0  or  upwards  he  reckons  2 
for  it. 

When  the  Cards  are  played  out,  each  is  to  count 
his  Tricks,  and  lie  that  has  mod  is  to  reckon  10  for 
winning  the  Cards;  if  they  have  Tricks  alike  neither 
is  tp  reckon  any  Xldng.  ' 

12O  Note,, 
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Note,  That  the  fir  ft  Thing  that’s  reckoned  at  Piquet 
is  the  Carte-Blanche  \  if  there  be  no  Carte-Blanche 
the  Point  is  the  firft  Thing.  The  fecond  Thing  is 
'  the  Sequences ,  as  Tierces ,  Quart  es,  Quints,  &c. 
The  next  are  the  Threes  or  Qualorzes ;  as  three  Aces , 
or  four  Knaves ,  or  Tens ,  Queens ,  or  Kings :  For 
in  fiance,  if  both  Parties  fhould  be  95  of  the  Game, 
and  one  has  in  his  Hand  45,  or  50  for  Point,  which 
we  will  fuppofe  to  be  good  •,  and  the  other  a  Quint , 
or  a  Quatorze  of  Aces,  he  who  has  the  Point  wins 
the  Game,  becaufe  ir  is  to  be  reckoned  firft ;  and 
the  reft  have  the  fame  Preference  according  to  their 
Ranks.  If  one  be  99  of  the  Game  before  he  plays 
down  the  firft  Card,  he  plays  it  up  if  it  be  a  tenth 
Card,  tho’  he  lofes  the  Trick.  If  the  Parties  are 
99  each  when  they  are  to  play  down,  the  Leader 
muft  win  the  Game  if  he  plays  a  tenth  Card  *,  be¬ 
caufe  he  tells  as  foon  as  he  plays  down,  the  other 
cannot  till  after  the  Trick  is  won.  When  the  Points , 
Tierces ,  Quart  es,  or  Quint  es,  are  equal  in  both 
Hands,  neither  is  to  reckon  any  thing  for  them. 


Me  who  wins  all  the  Tricks,  inftead  of  reckoning 
ten,  which  is  his  Right  for  winning  the  Cards,  reckons- 
40  :  And  this  is  called  a  Capot. 

He  who  without  playing  down,  can  reckon  up  30 
in  Hand,  either  in  Carte-Blanche ,  Points,  Quints,  or 
Quatorze s,  when  the  other  has  reckoned  nothing, 
reckons  90  for  them  \  and  this  is  called  a  Re  picque  : 
And  if  he  can  make  up  above  30  in  hand,  he  reckons 
as  much  above  90 ;  e.gr.  if  he  has  32,  33,  or  34, 
he  reckons  92,  93,  94,  and  loon. 

Fie  who  can  make  up  30,  part  in  hand  and  part  by 
Play,  before  the  other  has  told  any  thing,  reckons 
them  for  60  ;  and  this  is  called  Picqu  e.  But  if  when 
he  makes  his  30,  he  fhould,  by  Miftake,  omit  faying 
60,  and  reckon  only  30,  and  fo  go  on  with  31,  32,  and 
in  playing  the  Cards  out  in  this  manner,  he  fhould 
afterwards  recolledt  his  Error,  and  reckon  30  more  for 
the  Picquc  \  he  is  not  to  lofe  the  Benefit  of  his  Picque : 
But  if  he  has  marked  up  his  Game,  and  the  Cards  are 
cut,  and  diftributing  for  the  Deal  following,  it  is  too 
late  to  recall,  and  his  Game  muft  ftand  as  it  is  marked. 

There  is  a  great  Number  of  Accidents  attending 
this  Gaii\e,  and  which  are  attended  with  Penalties  :  for, 

1.  If  the  Dealer  by  Miftake,  or  otherwife,  fhould 


give  a  Card  too  many,  or  too  few,  it  is  at  the  Option 
of  the  deleft  Hand  either  to  play  the  Game,  or  make 
him  deal  again. 

2.  If  the  eldcft  having  13  Cards  dealt  him,  will 
play,  .he  muft  lay  out  5  Cards  and  take  in  but  4;  and 
if  he  plays  when  he  has  but  1 1  Cards  dealt  he  muft 
lay  out  a  Card  Ids  than  what  lie  takes  in.  The 
Dealer  is  to  do  the  lame,  if  11  or  13  Cards  fall  into 
his  Hand  •,  with  this  Difference,  that  it  is  the  Choice 
of  the  deleft  to  play,  or  make  him  deal  again. 

3.  If  one  fhould  have  15  Cards,  or  but  9  dealt 
him,  which  may  happen  when  the  Dealer  docs  not 
think  what  lie  is  doing  ;  in  this  Cafe  the  Cards  muft 
be  dealt  again,  and  neither  have  Power  to  hinder  it. 

4.  He  that  has  Carre- Blanche,  Point ,  Quin tc,  or 
Quatorze  in  his  Hand,  and  plays  down  a  Card  before 
he  remembers  to  name  it,  lofes  the  Benefit  thereof ; 
and  fo  he  docs  of  every  thing  that  is  to  be  told  in 
Hand,  if  he  does  not  name  them  before  he  plays  down. 

5.  If  one  Party  names  his  Point ,  and  the  other  al¬ 
lows  it  to  be  good,  and  does  not  remember  fo  Ihew  it 
before  he  plays  down  a  Card,  he  muft  not  reckon  it ; 
the  fame  muft  be  /hid  of  Tierces ,  Quart es ,  and  Quint es, 
if  lie  forgets  to  fhew  them  before  lie  plays  down  a 
Card  ;  which  gives  an  Opportunity  to  his  Antagonifl: 
of  telling  his  Points ,  Tierces ,  Quart  es  or  Quintcs,  See, 
though  they  are  not  fo  good  j  but  the  Antagonifl  muft 
likewife  fiiew  them  before  he  plays  down  to  tli6 
Leader's  Card,  otherwife  he  lofes  the 
ing  them  as  well  as  the  other. 

6.  J  le  that  has  Threes ,  or  Quatorzcs  of  Aces,  Kings , 
Queens,"  Knaves ,  or  Tens,  is  not  obliged  to  lliew  them. 

7.  Jf  one  Jhoukl  count  a  Three  or  Quatorze,  which 
he  has  not  in  his  J  land,  though  he  laid  it  out  by  Mi- 


Righc  of  reckon- 


flake  *  or.  otherwife,  if  the  other  finds  i* 

Time,  before  the  Cards  are  cut  for  the  next 
cuts  him  off'  from  all  he  reckoned,  and  he  i-  a  5  ^ 
nothing  that  lie  got  by  the  Deal.  And  if  C0Unt 
fhould  count  3  Aces  when  he  laid  out  one  f 
and  the  other  three  Kings,  or  any  thine  elf»°k  e|n, 
count  his  three  Kings,  though  he  does  not  J?  ^al! 
the  other’s,  falfc  Reckoning  till  the  End  of  .4  °Ver 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  he  who  C  ?ea^’ 
falfe,  can  count  nothing  by  the  Deal,  vet  ,  l  m 
has  in  his  Hand  may  hinder  the  other  J  / 
Picque  or  a  Repicqtte  :  As  for  Example,  he  wU  ^Ve  a 
3  Aces  falfe, .  and  has  a  Qrdnt- Major  in  his  SUn!s 
though  he  cannot  count  for  it,  yet  it  cuts  the  oth  ^ 
from  counting  one  inferior  Quint,  Quark  or  T‘ 

8.  He  that  takes  in  a  Card  more  than  he 
counts  nothing  •,  but  he  that  takes  in  a  Card  l/f  uUt* 
he  Jays  out,  may  count  his  Game ;  and  mutt  \  “ 
Card  for  Card  with  the  other  as  long  as  his  CarH  t  ? 

9.  When  one  has  1 2  Cards  and  the  other  but  ^ 
if  he  who  has  the  12  Cards  fhould  win  10  Trick"  f°  5 
ceftively,  then  he  has  2  Cards  left  in  his  Hand  whit 
we’ll  fuppofe  to  be  the  King  of  Spades,  and  any  flljl 
Card  of  another  Suits  the  other  has  but  iC  a 
which  we’ll  fuppofe  to  be  the  Ace  of  Spades - 

firft  plays  his  final!  Card,  the  other  muft  play  \\xz 
of  Spades  to  it.  Thus  he  fuffers  a  Capot  for  Want  of 
another  Card  ;  and  this  feems  juft,  becaufe  it  was  his 
own  Fault  that  he  wanted  a  Card. 

10.  When  one  Card  is  once  played  out  of  Hand 
it  cannot  be  taken  up  again,  unlefs  it  be  the  Cafe  of  a 
Renounce  ^  if  then  by  Miftake,  one  fhould  throw  down 
a  Card  of  a  different  Suit  when  lie  has  one  of  the  fame 
in  his  Hand,  he  may  take  it  up  again  and  play  down 
the  other. 

11.  If  the  Leader  fhould  play  a  King,  and  th< i 
other  having  the  Ace  of  the  fame  Suit  in  his  Hand 
fhould,  in  Surprize,  play  a  final!  Card  of  the  fame 
Sort,  he  cannot  recall  it,  but  muft  be  content  to  lofe 
the  T rick. 

12.  If  a  Player  has  three  Aces  in  his  Hand,  and  by 
Miftake,  fhould  count  three  Kings  inftead  of  three  Aces, 
he  counts  nothing  that  Deal,  provided  he  docs  not 
recolleft  his  Miftake  before  he  plays  down  his  firft 
Card ;  if  he  does  he  faves  the  Penalty. 

13.  If  when  the  Deal  is  half  played  out,  one  of  the 
Parties  expedting  to  win  no  more  Tricks,  fhould  throw 
up  the  Cards,  and  mix  them  with  the  reft  •,  if  he  re¬ 
pents  after,  and  would  take  his  Cards  up  again,  he  is 
not  allowed  :  But  if  they  are  not  mixed  with  the  reft 
he  may  take  them  up  again,  and  play  out  the  Deal. 

14.  W  hen  the  Cards  are  play’d  out,  except  two  or 
three  on  one  Side,  and  one  fuppofing  the  other’s 
Cards  to  be  better  than  his  own,  fhould  throw  them 
down  ;  but  finding  himfelf  miftaken,  he  takes  up  his 
Cards  again,  he  fhall  be  oblig’d  to  play  what  Card 
the  other  directs  him. 

1 5.  It  is  not  allow’d  in  any  Cafe  to  difeard  twice ; 
nor  to  look  before  dilcarding,  to  examine  the  Cards 
you  are  to  take  in,  even  on  the  Outfidc,  left  they 

Ihould  be  known  by  their  Back. 

16.  Fie  that  takes  in  firft,  fhould  always  tell  now 
many  he  leaves,  if  he  does  not  take  in  all  his  five  j 
that  the  other  may  difeard  accordingly. 

17.  FIc  that  takes  in  a  Card  too  many,  and  per¬ 
ceives  it  before  lie  looks  on  them,  may  turn  it  back 
again,  unlefs  he  mixes  it  with  the  reft  oi  his  Game  j 
which  Cafe  he  lofes  the  whole  Profit  of  that  Deal,  an 

reckons  nothing.  .  . 

18.  If  any  one  takes  the  Cards  to  deal  when  it  is 

not  his  Turn,  and  Ihould  deal  them  all  outj  ana  it 
the  other  examines  his  Cards,  provided  he  that  c  u 
by  Miftake  has  not  looked  on  his  Cards  alio-,  !w nu) 
throw  them  up  to  be  dealt  by  the  other. 

19.  If  thePcrfon  who  is  ro  fpeak  hr  ft,  fhouk 

a  Point ,  or  a  Tierce,  Quart e,  or  Qdnte,  be.  A  1  ’ 
or  Quatorze  of  any  Thing,  which  the  ouei 

Ihould  allow  to  be  good  j  if,  after  this,  he  )01U 
lie  was  miftaken,  and  that  he  has.  a  better  o  cu  •*  # 
than  the  Eldcft  Ihew’d,  he  may  count  it  altmvam-  • 


And  he  differs  nothing  by  this  Miftake,  provided  there 

be  not  a  Card  play’d  down. 

20.  He  that  has  nothing  in  his  Hand,  but  the 
Cart  e-Blanche,  faves  a  Picque  or  a  Repique. 

21.  If  you  Ihould  have  in  your  Hand  three  Accs, 
three  Kings,  three  Queens,  three  Knaves,  or  three  Tens* 
and  in  difcarding  Jay  out  one,  or  either  of  thefe,  you 
^  to  count  but  three :  Then  the  other  may  afk 
you  which  Ace ,  which  King,  &c.  you  laid  out,  and  you 
are  oblig’d  to  tell  him  ;  and  if  he  requires  it,  you  muft 

Ihew  him  Vhich  you  laid  out. 

22.  If  it  Ihould  happen  that  the  Pack  fhould  be 

falfe,  (as  fometimes  there  may  be  two  Cards  of  a  Sort) 
when  it  is  found  out,  that  Deal  goes  for  nothing  ; 
but  if  you  have  play’d  feveral  Deals  before  with  the 
fame  Pack,  they  are  ali  good.  If  the  Pack  fhould  be 
found  falfe,  the  very  firft  Deal  you  play  you  muft  ad- 
juft  the  Pack,  and  begin  again ;  but  you  are  not  to 
cut  again  for  Deal,  for  the  firft  Cutting  ftands  good. 

23.  Every  Gamefter  is  to  lay  his  Diicard  near  him- 
felf ;  which  he  has  the  Liberty  of  looking  on  as  often 
as  he  pleafes. 

24.  He  that  cuts  the  Cards  is  not  to  look  at  the 
Bottom ;  if  he  fhould,  forgetting  what  he  was  about, 
they  muft  be  ihuffied,  and  cut  again. ' 

25.  Whoever  is  found  taking  a  Card  in,  that  he 
had  laid  out  before,  lofes  the  Game. 

2  6.  When  by  Miftake  one  has  taken  a  Card  in, 
more  than  he  had  laid  out  before ;  and  to  avoid  the 
Penalty,  which  is  of  reckoning  nothing  that  Deal,  he 
fhould  attempt  fecretly  to  lay  it  out  again,  he  is  to 
lofe  the  Game. 

Basset,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  polite  Games 
of  the  Cards,  and  only  fit  for  Perfons  of  the  firft 
Rank  to  play  at. 

The  Tailleur ,  ox  Dealer,  who  keeps  the  Bank  at 
Bajfet ,  having  the  foie  Difpofal  of  the  firft  and  la  ft 
Card,  with  other  confiderable  Privileges  in  dealing 
the  Cards,  and  confequently  a  greater  Profpeft  of 
gaining  than  thofe  who  play  ;  the  late  King  of  France 
made  a  publick  Edidt,  that  the  Privilege  of  a  Tail¬ 
leur,  or  one  who  keeps  the  Bank  at  Bajfet ,  fhould 
only  be  allow’d  to  Cadets,  or  younger  Brothers  of  a 
noble  Family ;  fuppofing,  that  whoever  keeps  the 
Bank  muft,  in  a  veiy  fhort  Time,  acquire  a  confider¬ 
able  Fortune  :  But  all  other  Pcrfbns,  for  fear  of  ruin¬ 
ing  private  Families,  were  there  confined  politically  to 
a  twelve-penny  Bank,  though  here  they  have  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  ftaking  what  they  pleafe. 

The  Bajfet  has  Terms  particular  to  itfclf ;  viz. 
Tailleur,  Croupier,  Punter ,  Faffe,  Couch,  Paroli ,  Majfe , 
Pay,  Alpiett,  Sept-et-le-va,  Quinzc-et-lc-va ,  Trent e-et- 
le-va,  and  Soijfante-ct-le-va. 

The  Tajj.leur,  is  the  Bank-Keeper,  who  lays 
down  a  Sum  of  Money  before  all  that  play,  to  anfwer 
every  winning  Card,  which  /hall  appear  in  his  Courfe 
of  dealing. 

The  Croupier,  is  one  who  is  affiflant  to  the  Tail¬ 
leur,  and  ftands  by  to  fupervife  the  lofing  Cards  ; 
that  when  there  are  a  confiderable  Company  at  Play, 
he  may  not  loll*  by  ovcrfecing  any  Thing  which  might 
turn  to  his  Profit. 

The  Punt e k ,  is  every  Gamefter  who  plays. 

The  Fasse,  is  the  ftrflCard  that  is  turn’d  up  by  the 
Tailleur,  belonging  to  the  whole  Pack,  by  whicli  he 
gains  half  the  Value  of  the  Money  that  is  laid  on  eve¬ 
ry  Card  of  that  Sort  by  the  Punters . 

The  Couch,  is  the  firft  Stake  that  every  Punter 
lays  upon  each  Card  ;  every  one  who  plays  having  a 
Book  of  13  Cards  before  him,  upon  which  he  may  lay 
his  Money,  more  or  lefs,  according  ro  his  Fancy., 
The  Pa  rom,  is  when  whoever  won  the  Couch ,  and 
having  a  Mind  to  go  on  to  get  a  Scpt-ct-lc-va,  crooks 
the  Corner  of  his  Card,  letting  his  Money  lie,  with¬ 
out  being  paid  the  Value  of  it;  by  the  Tailleur. 

The  Masse,  is  when  thofe  who  have  won  the 
Couch,  and  will  venture  more  upon  the  fame  Card, 
who  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  the  great  Advantages 
the  Tailleur  has,  and  therefore  fhould  be  fubtle  enough 
to  make  the  bed  of  his  own  Game. 


The  Pay,  is  when  the  Punier  has  won 'the  Foikh; 
and  being  fearful  to  make  the  Paroli,  leaves  off;-  for 
by  going  the  Pay,  .if  the  Cards  turn  up  wrong,-  he 
lofes  nothing,  havingwon  the  Couch  before;  but  if 
by  this  Adventure,  Fortune  favours  him,  he  Wins  the 
Money  thatihe  flaked;  *  ; 

The  Alpieu,  is  much  the  .fame  as  the  Ptirdli ; 
and  like  that  Term,  is  ufed  when  a  Couch  is  won  by 
turning  up,  or  crooking  the  Corner  of- the  winning 
Card.  .  •’  •  j  • 

Sept-et-le-va,  is  the  firft  great' Chanel,  that? 
fhews  the  Advantages  of  the  Game,  viz .  if  the  Punter 
has  won  the  Couch,  and  then  makes  a  Paroli  by-  crook¬ 
ing  the  Corner  of  his  Card,  and  going  on  to  a  fecond 
Chance,  his  winning  Card- turns  up  again,'  it  comes  to 
a  Sept-et-leva,  which  is  feven  Times  as  much  as  he 
laid  upon  his  Card. 

Quinze-et-le-va,  is  attending  the  Punter’s  Hu¬ 
mour,  who  perhaps  is  refolved  to  follow  his  Fancy*- 
and  ftill  lay  his  Money  upon,  the  fame  Card,  which  is 
done  by  crooking  the  third  Comer  of  his  Card,  which 
coming  up  by.  the  dealing  of.  the  Tailleur,  makes  him' 
win  fifteen  Times  as  much  Money  as  he  flaked. 

T r  e  nt-e  t.-le-va,  is  mark’d  by  the  Punter* s  crook¬ 
ing  or  bending  the  End  of  the  fourth  Corner  of  his 
Card  ;  which  coming  up,  makes  him  win  33  Times 
as  much  Money  as  he  flaked. 

Soissante-et-le-va,  is  the  highefl  Chance  that 
can  happen  in  the  Game,  for  it  pays  67  Times  as 
much  Money  as  is  flaked,  and  is  feldom  won  but  by 
fome  Punter,  who  refolves  to  pufh  the  Extreme  of  his 
good  Fortune  to  the  Height:  It  cannot  be  won. but 
by  the  T ailleur* s  Dealing  the  Cards  over  again,  which, 
if  his  winning  Card  turns  up,  pays  him  with  fuch  a 
prodigious  Advantage,  and  by  the  Courage  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  Luck  of  a  pu fhing  Pmter  at  this  Game; 
fome  great  Stake  with  Soijfante-et-le-va, .  may  turn  up, 
and  by  that  Means  break  the  Banker.  ... 

Being  thus  informed  of  all  the  Terms  of  the  Game; 
we’ll  play  at  Bajfet-,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  fome 
of  my  Pupils,  who  have  Money,  may,  if  they  pleafe, 
provided  they  don’t  ruin  them  felves  and  Family,  fit 
round  a  Table,  the  Tailleur  in  theMidft  of  them,  with 
the  Bank  of  Gold  and  Silver  before  him,  and  the 
Punters  each  having  a  Book  of  13  Cards,  laying 
down  1,  2,  3,  or  .more,  as  they  pleafe,  with  Money 
upon  them,  as  Stakes ;  then  the  Tailleur  takes  the 
Pack  altogether  in  his  Hand,  and  turns  them  up,  the 
bottom  Card  appearing  is  called  the  Faffe,  and  pays 
him  half  the  Value  of  the  Stakes  laid  down  by  the 
Punters  upon  any  Card  of  that  Sort. 

After  the  Fajfe  is  turned  up,  and  the  T lilleur  and 
Croupier  have  look’d  round  the  Cards  on  the  Table; 
and  taken  half  the  Advantage  of  ' the  Money  laid  on 
them,  he  proceeds  in  his  Deal,  and  the  next  Card  ap¬ 
pearing,  whether  the  King,  Queen,  Ace,  or  whatever 
it  be,  wins  forr  the  Punter,  who  may  receive,  if  he  has 
laid  Money  on  fuch  a  Sort  of  Card,  the  Value ;  or 
making  Paroli  go  on  to  Sept-et-vc-la.  The  Card  after 
that,  wins  for  the  Tailleur,  who  takes  Money  from  each 
Punter' s  Card  of  that  Sort,  and  brings  it  to  his  Bank. 

The  Tailleur,  if  the  winning  Card  be  a  King,  a nd 
the  next  appearing  after  it  be  a  Ten,  fays  (fhewing 
the  Card  that  appears  to  all  the  Punters  round)  King 
wins.  Ten  lofes  \  pays  the  Money  to  fuch  Cards  as  are 
of  the  winning  Sort,  and  takes  that  to  fupply  his 
Bank  from  thofe  who  lofc ;  this  done,  lie  goes  on 
with  the  Deal ;  as  Ace  wins,  Five  lofes ;  Knave  wins,- 
Seven  lofes ;  and  fo  every  other  Card  alternately  win¬ 
ning  and  lofing,  till  all  the  Pack  be  dealt,  to  the  laft 
Card,  which  turns  up  with  an  Advantage  to  the 
Tailleur ;  becaufc  by  the  Rule  of  the  Game;  which 
was  contrived  for  his  Benefit,  tho*  it  be  turned  lip, 
and  the  Punter  may  happen  to  have  flaked  upon  one 
of  the  lame  Sort,  yet  it  is  allow’d  as  one  of  his 
Dues,  in  relation  to  his  Office,-  and  he  does  not  pay 
any  Thing. 

Note,  That  I  do  not  think  it  ncceffary  to  enter  hefc 
into  a  Detail  of  the  Games  common  in  England, 
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as  Whijk ,  Put,  Cribbidge ,  See.  fince  almoft  every 
Body  is  acquainted  with  them  and  would  be  of 
no  other  Service  here,  than  to  render  this  Treatife 
too  voluminous  ;  therefore  I’ll  pafs  from  Bajfet  to 
thofe  Games  which  are  partly  of  Chance,  and  part¬ 
ly  of  Add  refs,  as  the  Grande  Trick-Track,  and 
Back-Gammon ,  &c. 

The  Grand  Trick.  Track,  is  alfo  of  French  Ex¬ 
traction,  and  commonly  played  by  Perfons  of  die  firft 
Quality.  The  moft  ready  Way  to  learn  this  Game 
for  a  young  Gamefter,  is  to  fee  it  performed  by  two 
Mailers  ♦,  and  then  with  the  following  Inflrudlions,  he 
will  prefen tly  be  let  into  the  Secret. 

1.  It  muft  beobferved,  that  befides  die  Table-men 
with  which  .you  play,  and  which  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  Side  of  the  Tables,  there  are  three  other  Pieces 
ufed  Called  Markers ,  whether  Half-crowns,  or  Half¬ 
pence,  or  any  other  Coin.  Thefe  Markers  are  to 
mark  the  Throw  of  your  Dice,  on  the  Points  of  the 
Tables  which  are  advantageous  to  you :  For  Exam¬ 
ple,  if  in  your  firft  Tables  you  make  fingle  Toots  in  3 
Calls,  you  mark  with  one  Marker  4. 

2.  The  12  Holes  on  the  Sides  of  your  Tables,  with 
Pegs  in  them,  are  alfo  ufed  to  mark  the  Game  ♦,  for 
1 2  Marks  gained  on  the  Points  of  your  Tables,  make 
one  Hole,  and  the  1 2  Holes  commonly  make  up  the 
Game. 

3.  If  you  fill  up  your  Points  for  every  fingle  Throw 
on  the  Dice,  you  make  4,  and  for  Doublets  6  5  and 
may  hold  your  Game  as  long  as  you  diink  proper. 

4.  If  you  hold  witli  your  double  Men  on  your 
Tables  before  you  can  make  a  Point,  and  your  Ad- 
verfary  cannot  fill  his  Table,  you  are  obliged  with 
your  Man  to  pafs  over  into  his  Tables,  though  it  be 
commonly  a  Difadvantage  ;  but  if  he  throw  fo  well 
as  to  fill  up,  then  it  alters  the  Marker  and  it  can¬ 
not  pafs.  As  to  thofe  Men  that  are  obliged  to  pafs 
over  into  the  Adverfary’s  Tables,  if  he  hits  them 
he  marks  thus :  For  every  fingle  Throw  4,  for 
Doublets  6  ;  and  if  at  any  Time  in  throwing,  you 
can  mark  over  and  above  12,  you  muft  then  mark 
a  Hole,  or  elle  2  if  you  go  double,  and  the  Over¬ 
plus  remaining  is  called  to  the  Good ,  provided  you 
do  not  ftake  your  Game. 

5.  You  cannot  go  off  nor  break  your  Game  by 
your  Adverfary’s  Throws  *  and  if  you  chance  to  make 
more  or  left  than  is  right,  it  is  in  his  Power  to  take 
-die  Advantage,  put  you  back,  or  oblige  you  to  mark 
full. 

6.  If  in  playing  this  Game  you  touch  a  Man  raflily, 
as  intending  to  play  it,  and  think  to  change  it  for  ano¬ 
ther,  you  are  obliged  to  play  it  as  you  before  intended. 
This  is  what  is  moft  confidcrable  in  your  firfl  Tables . 

As  to  your  Adverfary’s  fecond  Tables ;  for  every 
Man  you  hit  of  his  with  a  fingle  Die,  you  mark  but 
2,  and  for  Doublets  4  ;  though  in  his  firft  Tables  4  for 
each  fingle  Die,  and  6  for  Doublets,  If  you  chance 
to  hit  a  Blot  or  two  in  his  Tables  and  cannot  pafs,  by 
reafon  of  his  Men  ftanding  in  your  Way  and  hinder¬ 
ing  you,  he  may  make  the  Advantage  of  marking  by 
your  own  Throws  in  both  Tables. 

The  Ace-Point  of  both  Corners  in  the  fecond  Tables 
cannot  be  divided  here,  nor  fill  the  Corners,  as  at 
other  Games  j  though  in  lieu  of  that  Convenience,  if 
the  Dice  favour,  for  each  fingle  Call,  you  mark  4  j 
and  for  Doublets  6. 

As  to  that  Part  of  the  Game  called  Gens  de  Retour , 
or  the  back  Game,  which  is  the  latter  Part :  Next 
bearing  off  your  Men,  as  it  is  ufed  in  Back-Gammon, 
you  play  your  Men  as  faft  as  you  can  into  his  Tables, 
endeavouring  to  fill  up  the  Points  as  at  the  fore  Game  \ 
which  being  clone,  you  bear  oil' your  Men,  only  there 
is  a  Difli nation  between  this  and  Back-Gammon ,  that 
as  Doublets  thrown  at  the  Jaft  Call  give  confidcrable 
Advantage  to  the  Gamefter  there,  it  is  here  of*  no  Va¬ 
lue,  nor  gives  any  Addition  to  the  Throw. 

If  at  any  Time  you  break  up  your  Tables,  and  dif- 
ordcr  your  Men  (except  by  gaining  12  Points  you  can 


mark  a  Hole)  it  is  in  your  Adverfarv’s 

you  to  hold  your  Game  on  ftiff  and  tQ  J  t0  °J% 

Table-men,  you  have  fo  touched  and  ** 

his  own  Advantage.  ^ered,  to 

T ht  fingle  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  ,,  . 
this  Manner :  If  your  Adverfary,  by  his  ill  p  ^  e  *n 
throwing,  has  no  Points  marked  on  his  T*iM°rCUne 
your  Throw  is  fingle,  yet  ftill  you  may  mark 
Point  ;  but  if  otherwife  he  has  fuch  good  T  „  i*  L°uWe 
Dice  to  have  any  Point  to  mark,  then  he  m'C  j  ^  the 
which  you  are  to  take  off*  again  if  you  can  Tr 
Back-Gammon,  is  an  ingenious  Game  Ja  hlm: 
a  great  deal  of  Skill  to  play  it  well.  The  Me 
are  30  in  Number,  are  equally  divided  betwe  Wh‘ch 
and  your  Adverfary,  and  are  thus  placed  •  en  ^ou 
Ace-Point,  and  5  on  the  fide  of  your  left-LL  2?  .t,he 
and  3  on  the  Cinque,  and  5  on  the  Ace-p0jm  Jable> 
right-hand  Table,  anfwered  on  the  like  Point,  u  your 
Adverfary’s  Men  with  the  fame  Number  •  or  J  y°Ur 
of  your  Men  on  the  Ace-point  5  on  the 

or  Sice-cinque  Points,  3  on  the  Chque-point  in  your  y  ’ 

bles,  and  five  on  the  Stce-fouU  at  home,  and  all  *£ 
pointed  alike  by  your  Adverfary.  reie 

In  your  Play  have  a  Care  of  being  too  forward  •  and 
be  not  rafti  in  hitting  every  Blot,  but  with  Diction 
and  Confideration,  move  flowly  but  fecuvelv  •  b 
which  Means,  though  your  Adverfary  has  fill. a  l! 
Tables,  but  with  all  Blots,  and  you  by  hitfin®  him 
enter,  you  may  win  the  Game  ,  nay,  fometim«  tho’ 
he  has  borne  Jus  Men  all  to  a  very  few. 

It  is  the  Part  of  a  prudent  Commander  as  he  leads 
out  his  Men,  to  bring  them  home  as  fafe  as  pofiible  ■ 
So  muft  you  have  a  Care  of  your  Men  as-you  are  bring 
ing  them  home,  that  they  are  not  picked  up  by  the 
Way.  r  7 

Be  fure  to  make  good  your  Trey -appoints  ;  hie 
boldly,  and  come  away  as  faft  as  you  can  ;  to  which 
end  if  your  Dice  run  high,  you  will  make  the  quicker 
Difpatch. 

When  you  come  to  bearing,  have  a  Cate  of  making 
when  you  need  not ;  and  Doublets ,  now,  will  ft  and 
you  moft  in  ftead.  If  both  bear  together,  he  who  is 
firft  off  without  Doublets ,  wins  one.  If  both  bear,  and 
one  goes  off  with  Doublets ,  he  wins  two. 

If  your  Table  be  clear,  before  your  Adverfary’s 
Men  be  come  in,  that  is  a  Back-Gammon, ,  which  is 
three;  but  if  you  thus  go  off  with  Doublets ,  it 
is  4. 

Note,  The  Bufincfs  of  Chance,  or  Hazard,  is  of  ma¬ 
thematical  Confideration,  in  as  much  as  it  admits 
of  more  or  lefs.  It  is,  or  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  Equa¬ 
lity  of  Chance,  upon  which  the  Gameftcrs  fet  out : 
This  Equality  is  to  be  broke  in  upon  during  the 
Courfe  of  the  Game,  by  the  greater  good  Fortune, 
•or  Addreft  of  one  of  the  Parties ;  upon  which  he 
comes  to  have  a  better  Chance  ;  fo  that  his  Share 
in  the  Depofite,  or  Stakes,  is,  now,  proportionally 
more,  or  better,  than  at  firft ;  this  more  and  left 
is  continually  varying,  and  runs  through  all  the 
Ratio’s  between  Equality,  and  infinite  Difference* 
or  from  an  infinitely  little  Difference,  till  it  arrives 
at  an  infinitely  greater  one,  upon  which  the  Game 
is  ended.  The  whole  Game  therefore,  with  rcfpcft 
•  to  the  Event,  or  IfiTue  thereof,  is  only  a  Change  of 
the  Quantity  of  each  Pcrfon’s  Share,  or  Chance; 
or  of  the  Proportion  their  two  Shares  bear  to  each 
other ;  which  Mathematicks  alone  can  meafurc. 

Hence  fcvcral  Authors  have  computed  the  Varie¬ 
ty  of  Chance,  in  fcvcral  Cafes  and  Circumftances 
that  occur  in  Gaming ;  particularly  M.  de  Moivre, 
in  a  Treatife,  de  Menfttrd  Sortis  *,  which  as  it  may 
either  be  of  Service  to  the  practical  Gamefter,  01 
the  better,  in  teaching  them  on  what  Side  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  lies ;  and  whether  they  lay  on  the  Square, 
•or  to  the  fyee  illative  one,  in  letting  him  into  the 
Way  of  thinking,  and  determining  in  fuch  Cafes, 
wefhall  here  give  the  Reader  an  AbftracL'  ol,  -hup* 

pofc  p  the  Number  of  Cafes  wherein  an  Event  may 

happen, 
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happen,  and  q  the  Number  of  Cafes  wherein  it  may 
not  happen ;  both  Sides  the  Contingent  and  Non - 
contingent,  have  their  Degrees  of  Probability * .  and 
if  all  the  Cafes  wherein  the  Event  may,  and  may 
not  happen,  be  equally  eafy  *  the  Probability  of  the 
happening  to  that  of  not  happening,  will  be  as  p  to  q. 

If  .two  Gamefters,  and  B ,  engage  on  this  footing* 
that  if  the  Cafes  p  happen,  A  fhall,  win  *  but  if  q  hap¬ 
pen  B  fhall  win  5  and  the  Stake  be  a  Chance,  or 

Expectancy  of  A  will  be  *  and  that  of  B 
*,  confequently  if  A  or  B  fell  their  Expedan- 

to 


1060 


•  ' 

and  1  refpedlively.  •'  • 

To  find  the  Number  ,  of  Cafes ,  ‘wherein  any  given 
Number  of  Points  may  be  thrown  with  a  given  Num¬ 
ber  yf  Dice.  L.etp+1,  be  the  given  Number  of 
Points  *  n  the  Number  of  Dice  *  and  f  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Sides  or  Faces  of  each  Die *  Let  p  ~f 

~ £“*/  —  ^-/=  s>  s -f  =  t,  &c.  the  Num¬ 

ber  of  Cafes  will  be. 


/>+? 


P+7 


cies,  they  lliould  have  for  them,  *  and 

refpedtively.  •  ^  * 

If  there  be  two  independent  Events,  and  p  be 
the  Number  of  Cafes  wherein  the  firft  may  hap¬ 
pen,  and  q  the  Number  of  thofe,  •wherein  it  may-, 
not  happen,  and  p  the  Number  of  Cafes,  wherein 
the  fecond  Event  may  'happen,  and  j  the  Number 
of  thofe  wherein  it' may  not  happen*  multiply 
P  +  ?  by  r  +  s *  the  Pro du 6b,  viz.  pr  +  qr+ps 
will  be  the  Number  of  Cafes,  wherein  the 
Contingency,  or  Non-contingency  of  the  Events 
may  be  varied.— Hence  if  A  lay  with  B ,  that  both 
Events  fhall  happen,  the  Ratio  of  the  Chances  will 
be  as  ps  to  p  r  +  q  r  -f  q  s.  And  if  there  were  three, 
or  more  Events,  the  Ratio  of  the  Chances  would 
be  found  by  Multiplication  alone. 

If  all  the  Events  have  a  given  Number  of  Cafes 

wherein  they  may  happen,  and  alfo  a  given  Num¬ 
ber  of  Cafes,  wherein  they  may  not*  and  *  be  the 
Number  <jf  Cafes  wherein  any  one  may  happen  * 
and  b  the  Number  of  Cafes  wherein  it  may  not  • 

and  ;/  be  the  Number  of  all  the  Events  *  raife  a  4-1 
to  the  Power  of 


—  ~~*x 
1  . 
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+ - X - 
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which  Series  is  to  be  continued  till  feme  of  the 
Faftors  either  become  equal  to  nothing,  or  nega¬ 
tive.  And  note,  feme  Faftors  of  the  feveral  Pro- 
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&c,  are  to  be  taken  as  there ’are  Units 
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If_now  A  and  B  agree,  that  if  one  or  more  of 
the  Events  happen,  A  ihall  win ;  if  none,  B ,  the 
Ratio  of  the  Chances  will  be,  as  a  +  b  *  -  b  n  t0  b  «  ■ 
tor  the  only  Term  where  <3  is  not  found  is  b  » 

A#. h  a"?yplay  with  a  Jingle  Die,  on  this  Condition, 

{ Jl  cL  '  0theJW!fe  win ;  what  is  ,he  Ratio  of 

etght  Throws  of  the  Die,  let  *  =  *  •  and  you  will 

have, .  a-f  b\n -bn-  habn-  i,  to  bif-nabn-i  ■ 
that  is,  the  Chance :  of  A,  will  be  to  that  of  5,-  as 
6639$i,  to  10115625  ;  or  nearly, as  2  to  3. 

A.  ana  B,  are  engaged  at  fmgle  Skioits,  and  after 
playing  fomettme,  A  wants’ A  of  be  inf  up  ■  and  B  6  ’ 

“Ji  muh  thi  bitter  Camcjier,  that  his  Chance 

what  «  the  Ratio  of  their  Chances  ? — Since  A  wants 
4,.  and  5  6,  the  Game  will  be  prided  at  nine  Throws 
at  moft  therefore  ra.fe  4  4-  6to  the  ninth  Powel¬ 
ls  or-  T  5  JCo  a  9  a  n  +  3  6  a  1  b  b  +  8  4  a  *b\ 
+  126a  hf  +  84  d3b6  +  36  aabt  +  n  abs  +  b'>  • 

and  take  all- the  Terms  wherein  ,  has  4  or  more" 
D.menfions,  for  A-,.  And  all  thofe  therein  it  has6 

,  or  mope,  for  B:  and  the  Ratio  of  the  Chances  will 

be  as  a9  +  a,  b+36  a?bb+  84  a‘ 

t \f6a  b  ’  £o  H-t'bt+tfaabl  +  ciabt+bi 

of  hccV  s  «nd  you  will  have  the  Rptio 

Cl  thd, Chances  in  Numbers  i  igqbij  to  i  oaha  r 

A  fstbffy  r6  ‘0nky rUh  twofm&le‘tyoits\'and 
A  s  the  left  Gameflcr,  fo  that  he  can  giw  B  2  in  0  ■ 

‘  ,s  the  Ratt0  of  their  Chances  then  in  a  fmle 

It1  5  ,ts„CubcJ  *c  will  be  fz+To 
f  jnisI,tTndevtn\/toCwl!f  &tdws°  nimlinl  \ 

?« this  fafe  Wi" 

3**+3*+i.  or  ^=z3+.3kAiz^~, 
^therefore  and  confequently 


8  =  i/a-x, 


The  Chances  therefore  arc  1/2  — 


The  Romans,  befides.  their  ficred,  and  honorary 
Carnes,  had  alfo  ludicrous  Games,  which  were  of  the 
fame  kind  with  the  Games  of  Exercife  and  Hazard 
among  us.  Such  were  the  Ludus  Trojanus,  or  Pyr¬ 
rhus  ■,  the  Teffcra,  and  Tali ,  or  Die,  and  the  La- 
trunculip.  or  Chefs  ;  the  Difcus,  or  Quoit  •,  the  Pila 
Ball-,  Troehus,  Top;  Nuces,  Nuts;  Rarpufirum. \ 
it  oot-Ball ;  Capita  vel  Navem,  Crofs  and  Pile,  (Ac. 

.The  Trojan  Games  were  inftituted  ;by  Jfchnius, 
Son  of  Aeneas,  and  which  afterwards  pafied'  to  the 
Romans,  and  were  celebrated  in  the  Circus  by  the 
Youth  of  Rome.  One  ofi  the  Number  who .  prefided  at 
the  Solemnity,  was  called  Princeps  Juvehtutis ;  and 
was.  aiways  of  one  of  the  ;  firit  Families  of  Rome. 

At  firft,  ins  fnppofed,  theyonly  engag’d  on  Foot; 
and  -  on  Horfeback  ;  \  becaufe  Virgil,  \ :  who  deferibes 

Hol?a^Vn  rhe  ^-5-  only  fpeaks  .  df 

A*  ^?dCavf!I^s,  without  any ,  Mention  of  Big*. 

and  Quadiga^  which  were  not  in  Ufe  at  Rome,  till 
long  after  Afcanms.  And  yet  Dion,  fpealdng  of 
Gffar  s  Games,  fays,  the  Youth  there  combated  in 

Sar  ibUt  *  thouSht  by  fome,  that  thefe  were 

advaS  5:  Pr  ^  f°r  y°Ung  Pe°PJe  of  a^re 

Others  diftinguift  the  antient  Games  into  three 

Equeftres,  or  Curules-,  being .  Races  of  Horfcs  and 
Chariots,  perform  d  in  the  Circus  in  honour  of  the 
Sun  and  Neptune.  1  here'were  fix  Kinds  of  Excrcifcs 
in  the  Circus^  the  firft  Wreftling,  fighting  with 
Swords,  with  Staves,  and  with  Pikes ;  the  fecond  ,was 

Dy/ESn  a’ lrd  Saltdiio’>  Dancing  ;  the  '  fourth 

Difct,  Quoits,  Arrows,  and  Cejlus,  all  which  wcrr- 

on  Foot;  tlie  fifth  was  Horfe-courfing ;  the  fixth 
Courles  of  Chariots,  whether  with  two  Horfcs  or 

firft  d  -1  d  •In  tI,u  Iaoft  Excrcife  thc  Combatants  tveri 

four,  each  bearing  the  .Name  of  the  Colours  thev 
wore  Radio  Alba,  Rujfea,  &c.  at  firft  they  were  oZ 
ly  white  Und.  red,;  then  green  was  added  and  blue 

added  two  more  Colours,  but  they  did  not 

dedicated  to  Mars  and  Minerva. 

Ih c;  Gymnici  Ludi,  of  Gymnick  Gmcs ,  were  aifo 

ciiig,.  the  Ufe:  of  the  Lance,  Quollpw6’^'^ 

and  IJihmian  Solemnities.  P  ■ 

I  laft  called  Scenici,  Foetid,  and  Miifici,  were 

I'ragedies, 


T ragedies.  Comedies,  Balls,  &c.  repVcfented  on  the 
Theatre  facred  to  Venus^  Apollo,  and  Minerva. 

homer  gives  us  a  fine  Defcription  of  the  Games 
which  Achilles  in  touted  at  the  F  uneral  of  his  Friend 
Patroclus,  in  his  Iliad  j  and  others  of  the  different 


Games  held  among  the  Pbeaci,  Ithacdm-  i 
Court  of  Alcinous,  in  his  Odyjfee .  Virgin  Lat-rht 
tion  of  the  Games  celebrated  by  AEneas^^ 
ral  of  old  Ancbtfes ,  is  not  inferior  to  any  of 


GA  U  G  I N  G,  is  the  Art  or  Aft  of  meafuring 

the  Capacities,  or  Contents  of  all  Kinds  of 
Veiiels  j  and  determining  the  Quantity  of  Fluids,  or 
other  Matters  contain’d  therein.  Or  rather  the  Art 
of  reducing  the  unknown  Capacity  of  Veflels  of  divers 
Forms,  cubical,  parallelopedal,  cylindrical,  fpheroidal, 
conical,  t£c.  to  fome  known  c  ubick  Meafure  ;  and  of 
computing,  for  Example,  how  many  Gallons,  Quarts, 
Pints,  or  the  like  of  any  Liquor,  e.  gr.  Ale,  Beer, 
Wine,  Brandy,  &c.  are  contained  therein. 

The  principal  Veffels  that  come  under  the  Opera¬ 
tion  of  Gauging ,  are  Pipes,  Barrels,  Rundlets,  and 
other  Cafks  *  alfo  Backs,  Coolers,  Fats,  &c.  and  the 
Perfons  who  praftife  that  Art  are  called  Gaugers ,  who 
are  Officers  appointed  by  the  King,  to  gauge ,  or  mea¬ 
fure  all  Cafks,  Tuns,  Pipes,  Barrels,  Hogfheads,  of 
Beer,  Wine,  Oil,  &c.  and  to  give  them  a  Mark  of 
Allowance  (which  is  a  Circle  burnt  with  an  Iron)  be¬ 
fore  they  be  fold  in  any  Place  within  the  Extent  of 
this  Office. 

.  The  eafieft  and  apteft  Ways  for  Practice  in  Gauging , 
are  thofe  perform’d  by  the  Help  of  Tables,  or  Gaug- 
ing-Rods,  purpofely  compofed  upon  Aiding  Rules,  of 
nine  Inches  or  a  Foot  long ;  but  before  we  give  the 
particular  Conftruftions  of  thofe  Rods,  and  inftruft 
our  Pupil  how  to  ufe  them.  I’ll  infert  here  fome  arith¬ 
metical  Queftions,  on  which  thofe  Gauging-Rods  were 
iirft  compofed. 

i.  To  find  the  Area  of  any  fquare  Tun,  Back,  or 
Cooler,  either  in  Ale  or  Wine  Gallons ;  the  given 
Length  or  Breadth  mu  ft  be  multiplied  into  itfelf,  and 
the  Product' will  be  the  Area  in  Inches  5  then  that 
Area  is  divided  by  282,  which  gives  the^ra*  in  Ale- 
Gallons  ;  and  by  231,  and  the  Quotient  gives  it  in 
Wine  Gallons:  For  Example,  fuppofe  the  Side  of  a 
fquare  Tun*  Back,  or  Cooler,  be  124.  5  Inches' 
what  will  be  its  Content  in  Ale  and  Wine  Gallons  ? 

Area  in  Inches. 

Fir  ft,  1 245  multiplied  by  1 245,  gives  J 
in  the  Product!,  S  «55°°-  25. 

Gal.  In. 

Then  15500.  25  divided  by  2  8  2,  gives  )  , 

the  Quotient  in  Ale  Gallons,  3  54*  9&* 

Gal,  In. 

And  15500.  25  divided  by  251,  gives  y 
in  the  Quotient  the  Area  in  Wine  Gal- £76,  10. 
ions,  ' 

Gal  In. 

So  that  the  Anfwer  is  for  Ale,  54.  96. 

And  for  Wine,  - -  -  76.  10. 

Note ,  That  the  Ale  Gallon  contains  282  cubical 
Inches,  and  thv.c  a  Wine  Gallon  contains  231. 

2.  Suppofc  a  Calk  whole  Diameter  at  the  Bung  is 
31.  5,  and  at  the  Head  245,  and  its  Length  42  Inches, 
what  will  be  the  Concent  in  Ale  Gallons,  and  Wine 
Gallons  ?  Unto  twice  the  Area  of  the  Bung  Circle, 
muft  be  added  the  Area  of  the  Plead  Circle  \  and 
their  Sum  multiplied  into  one  Third  of  the  Length, 
and  the  Produft  will-  be  the  Content  in  their  refpeftivc 
Gallons. 

Gal  In. 

.  Firft,  31.  5,  multiplied  by  31.  5,’  is  1984.  5. 

.  And  24.  5,  multiplied  by  24.  5,  is  600.  25. 
Again,  1984.  5,  added  to  600.  25,  makes  2584.  75. 
And  2584.  75,  multiplied  by  42),nRf/.n  - 

IucIim.  makes  — — -  l  10°j59-  J’ 


Then  108559.  S>  divided  by  1077.  Alt‘ 


15,  gives  in  the  Quotient  the  Content  l 
in  Ale  Gallons,  j 


I0°.  78. 

Wine. 


And  108559.  5>  divided  by  882,  35^ 

gives  in  the  QQbtient  the  Content  in  ii^  „ 
Wine  Gallons,  — ~  j  ^  °3- 

Anfwer  l  IOO>  ?8’  GltJ}»ns, 

J 123.  03,  Wine  Gallons. 

3.  If  the  Diameter  on  the  Head  of  a  Ve/Tel  be  » 
Inches,  and  at  the  Bung  32  Inches,  and  the  Length 
is  40  Inches,  what  is  the  Content  of  that  V.mi 
Wine  Gallons  ?  Having  found  the  Difference  of  tT 
two  Diameters  at  the  Bung  and  Head  of  the  Veffi/ 
feven-tenths  muft  be  taken  of  that  Difference  •  a 
the  letter  Diameter  added  to  it 5  then  that  Sum*  muft 
be  fquar’d,  and  the  Produft  referv’d  ;  that  done  if 
the  Content  be  requir’d  in  Wine  Gallons,  the  Produft 
referv’d,  this  Decimal  Fraction,  0034,  and  the  Length 
of  the  Veflel  muft  be  multiplied  one  into  the  other 
(according  to  the  Rule  of  continual  Multiplication)  fo 
fhall  the  laft  Produft  be  the  Number  of  Wine 
Gallons  requir’d  :  But  if  the  Content  be  requir’d  in 
Ale  or  Beer  Gallons,  the  Produft  before  referv’d,  this 
Decimal  Fraftion,  00271,  and  the  Length  of  the 
Veflel  muft  be  multiplied  one  into  the  other  conti¬ 
nually,  fo  fhall  the  Produft  be  the  Content  in  Ale 
Gallons.  We’ll  explain  this  Rule  by  two  Queftions, 
one  in  Wine  Gallons,  and  the  other  in  Ale  Gallons. 

gueftion  in  Wine  Gallons, 

Gal  In. 

The  Diameter  at  the  Bung,  32,  0. 

The  Diameter  at  the  Head,  18.0. 

Their  Difference,  -  14.  o. 

Which  multiplied  by  feven-tenths,  that  is,  00.  7. 

The  Produft  will  be  -  09,  8. 

Which  added  to  the  letter  Diameter,  ? 
gives  the  mean  Diameter,  3 

Which  mean  Diameter  being  fquar’d  1  R 
(that  is  multiplied  by  itfelf)  produces,  * 

Which  laid  Produft  multiplied  by,  0.  0034. 
The  Produft  then  arifing  will  be,  2.  6276+ 
Which  multiplied  by  the  Length  of)  _ 
the  Veflel,  viz.  _  —  }  40,  0 

The  Produft  is  the  Number  of  Wine  i  j> 

Gallons  fought,  _  -  J105'  4°+ 

Arffwer,  105.  1040+  Wine  Gallons. 

Note ,  The  Superficies  of  any  Figure  is  ufually  called 
its  Area. 

S(uejlwi  in  Ale  Gallons. 

If  the  Diameter  at  the  Bung  of  a  Barrel  of  Ale  be 
25  Inches,  the  Diameter  at  the  Head  20.  5  Inches, 
and  the  Length  32.  75  Inches,  what  is  the  Content  of 
the  Barrel  in  Ale  Gallons  ? 


8. 


The  Diameter  at  the  Bung, ; 
The  Diameter  at  flic  Plead, 
The  Difference 


Which  multiplied  by 


T7T) 


that  is 


Gel  hi* 
25. 0+ 
20,  5. 

4*  5* 
0.  7. 

3.  \5 

23*  65 


The  Produft  will  be 
Which  added  to  the  letter  Diameter  ? 
gives  the  mean  Diameter  S 

Which  mean  Diameter  being  fquar’d,  1  -  3225 

that  is  multiplied  by  itfelf,  produces  f  Which 


n 
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Which  Product  multiplied  by 
The  Produft  thence  arifing  is  — 
Which  multiplied  by  the  Length  of? 

the  Veffel  produces  \ 

The  Product  is  the  Number  of  Ale-  ? 
Gallons  fought,  viz.  J 

Anfwer  49.  452  Ale-Gallons . 


o.  0027 
1.  5101+ 

f 

2 2*  75  1  ' 

49*  45 2 


12,  r 


On  the  Foundation  above-mentioned  on  the  Rea- 
fon  of  the  Rule  to  be  granted,  viz.  that  in  every  Gal¬ 
lon  of  Wine  there  is  231  cubick  Inches,  and  282  cu- 
bick  Inches  are  equal  to  an  Ale-Gallon  :  The  Decimal 
confidered  as  the  Bafe  of  one  Wine-Gallon,  or  as  1 
is  to  0034,  fo  is  the  Square  of  the  equated  Diameter, 
to  the  fuperficial  Content  of  that  Circle  in  Wine-Gal¬ 
lons,  and  Parts  of  a  Gallon  :  And  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  fuppoling  as  before,  282  cubick  Indies  are  equal 
to  an  Ale-Gallon,  the  Decimal  002  7  prefcribed  in  the 
faid  Rule,  will  be  found  out. 

But  the  Gauging-Rods  or  Rules,  do  this-  Bufinefs  at 
once,  and  anfwer  the  Queftions  without  fo  much  Cal¬ 
culation  ;  which  is  no  inconfiderable  Addition,  both 
to  the  Eafe  and  Difpatch  of  the  Work.  But  before 
we  can  pretend  of  being  capable  to  pradtife  this  in- 
ftrumental  Method  of  Gauging, ,  we  mu  ft  give  sthe 
Defcription  of  the  Gauging- Rod, .  as  it  will  be  repre- 
fented  in  our  stable  of  Surveying,  under  the  Letter  S. 

For  the  Conftrudlion  of  that  Rod,  the  Diameter  . 

A  B  fig.  12.  of  a  cylindrical  Veffel,  A  B  C  D  is  taken 
that  holds  one  of  the  Meafures  wherein  the  Fluid  is 
eftimated,  e.  gr.  Gallons,  and  is  joined  to  the  indefi¬ 
nite  Line  A  7.  from  B  to  1,  a  right  Line  is  fet  off  , 
equal  to  A  B  j  then  B  1  is  the  Diameter  of  a  Veffel 
which  holds  two  Meafures  or  Gallons,  of  the  f^me.7 
Height  as  the  former.  Again  A  2  =  B  2 ,  are  let  4 : 
then  B  3  is  the  Diameter  of  a  Veffel  that  holds  three 
Meafures,  but  of  the  lame  Height  of  that  which  only 
holds  one  :  And  after  the  fame  manner  are  found  the  - 
Diameters  of  other  larger  Veffels,  B  4,  ,  B  5,  B  6,  B  7,  . 

&V.  Laftly,  the  feveral  Divifions  thus  found,  A  1, 

A  2,  A  3,  &c,  are  fet  off  upon  the  Side  of  a  Rod,  . 
or  Rule  i  and  the  other  the  Height  or  Depth  of  .a,: 

Cylinder  that  holds  one  Meafure  or  Gallon,  repeated-  v-  •  r  xxr.<  -  r  •  •;  x 

as  often  as  it  will  go.  Thus  is  the  Gauging.Rod  ^m-  ot-h?r  for  *  by  means  of  wh.ch  the  Contents  of 

that  have' the  fame 'Altitude,  '  f1/ ■iJjijW'S  .n  feeer  QrWme-pal Ions  may 


To  find  the  Content  of  a  Cafk'by  the  Gauging- Rod, 
that  is,  to  determine- the  Number  of  Meafures,.  e.gpi. 
Gallons  it  will  hold  :  The  Gauging- Rod  muft  be : ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Veffel,  as  directed  in  the  preceding  Arti¬ 
cle  and ,  both  the  Length  of  the  Calk  A  C  fig.  1 3 . 
and  both  Diameters  G  H  and  A  B  found  ;  and  as  we 
find  by  Experiment,  how  far  foever  it  may  be  from 
geometrical  Exadln els,  that  a  common  Cafk  of  this  % 
Form,  may  fafeiy  enough  be  reputed  as  a  Cylinder, , 
whole  Bafe  is  a  Medium  between  the  Head  and  .the- 

*  *  1  «■ 

Belly  \ '  we  muft  find  fuch  Medium  which  is  .called  the . 
equated  T)ia?netcr  z\  Then  multiplying  the  Number, 
thus  found,  by  the  Length  of  the  Calk  AC;  .  the. 
Product  will  be  the  Number  of  Meafures  the  ;V elfel : 

♦  f  « 

contains.  ‘  Siippole,  e.  gr.  AB=  '8,  and  G  H  = 
and  AC=  15  *,  the,  equated  Diameter  will  be  10  ♦, 
which  multiplied  By  15,.  gives  the  Capacity  .of  the 
Calk  150  Meafures.  If  it  happens  that  the  Diameter 
of  the  two  Ends  be  not.  equal,  they  muft  be  Both  • 
meafured,  and.  half  their  Sum  taken  for  the  Diameter  ■ 
to  work  by.  ’  , 

There  is  another  Method,  where.by  the  Content  of 
a  Veffel  is  Had  without  any  Calculation  at  all,  wfiicfi 
obtains  in  divers  Parts  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Conn*-  • 

•  •  ^  A  I  4  0 

tries :  But  as.  this  fuppofes  all  Veffels  to  be  limilar  to 
each  other  •,  and  their  Length  double  of  the  equated, 
Diameter,  that  is,  of  half  the  Sum  of  the  Diameters  . 
A  B  and  G  H  >  it  is  not  fafe  to  ufe  it  hi  all  Places. 
Kepler  however’  prefers  it  fo  much  before  all  others;,  - 
as  including  all  the  Precautions  pofiible  *,  that  he  re- ; 
commends  it  to .  the  Publick  to  ena<5t  it  by  Law,  that  . 
aU  Caflcs  be  made  in  that  Proportion.  .  . 

The  Method  of  Gauging  -(which  chiefly  obtaips  jn  , 
England) '  are  by  the  four  Foot  Gauging- Rod,  affil, 
Everard9  s  Sliding-Rule.  1  t 

s  The  four.  Foot  GaugingrRod  is  ufually  made  of  Box, 
and  cohlifts  of  four  Rules,  each  a' Foot  long;;  and » 
about  three  Eighths  of  an  Inch  fquare,  joined  toge¬ 
ther 'by 'three  Brafs  Joints  ;  by  which  Means,  the  Rod  ; 
is  rendred  four  Foot  *  long,  when  the  four  R.ules  'are . ; 
quitd  opened,’  dnd  but  one  Foot  when  they  are  folded  . 
together.  On  the  Erft  Face  pf  this  Rod  marked  4?j  , 
are  placed  two  ' diagonal  Lines, "ode Tor  Beer,  and' the 


pleat ;  For  Cylinders 

are  to  each  other  as  the  Squares  of  their,  Diameters  ;, 
confequently  the  Square  of  the  Diameter  that  holds  2, 

3,  or  4  Gallons,  muft  be  double,'  triple, or  quadruple 

of  that  which  only  holds  one.  And  fine e  in  die  fi'rft  . ,  .  ..  ,  „  . 

A  B  =  A  1 ,  the  Square  of  B  >  is  double,  that  of  B  i  thereon  BeeS?  V^ne-Gallons. 

r*  %% .  •  1  1  .  .t  >  .  '  .  l  *•  L  n  **  n  1*0  <1  1  mo  I  T  oa  mm/1 


im< . 

beVeadily  found, ^.by  putting  tile  Rod.  in  at  the  Bung-  ., 
hqle'  !oF  the  V e/Tel,  till  it' meets  .the.Interledlion  of  the . 
Head  of  the  Veffel  with  the  Stayes,  bppdfite  to  the 
Bung-hole.  For  Di’ftin<ftionof  .  this  Line,  there  is - 

On  die  fecond 


triple,  that  of  B  3  quadruple,  &c.  it  is,  evident;  .that 
the  right  Lines  A  2,  A3,  A4,  &c.  are  the  fiiameters  . 
of  the  Veffels  required.  Thefe  Divifions  therefore  be-  > 
ing  applied  to  the  Sides  of  a  cylindrical  V^fTel,  it;  wifi  , 
immediately  appear  how/niany  Meafures^  e.  gr..  pal:' 
Ions,  a  cylindrical  Veffel  of  .  that  Bafe,  and  of  the 
Height  of  that  L-IJ-  '  - 
M7hcreforc,  finding 
of  the  Rod,  how  often  the  HcigJ- 
contained  in  the  Ideight  of  the  .  given  \[effel  j  j  and 
multiplying  the  Diameter' beforp' found,  by ; this. Num¬ 
ber,  the  Prod u<ft  will  be  the  Number  of  ,  G^lIonsj  die 
Veffel  contains.  Thus,  v.  gr.  if  the  Diameter  of  the 
cylindrical  Veffel  be  8,  and  its  Height  12,  its  Contents 
will  be  96  Gallons.  ,  . 

Rote,  1.  The  lefs  you  take  the  Height  of  the  Cylin¬ 
der,  containing  one  Gallon,  the  greater  will  be  the 
Diameter  of  the  Bafe  :  Whence  both  that,'  and  the 
Diameters  of  the  Cylihders,'  containing  feveral 
Gallons,  will  be  more  cafily  divided' into  leffer 
Parts.  Boyer  directs  fuch  Height  to  be  only1  One 
Digit,  or  Tenth  of  an  Inch.  2.  The- Diameters  of' 
Veffels  holding  one  or  more  decimal ••  Parts  of  a’ 
Gallon,  will  be  had  by  dividing  one  or  more  deci¬ 
mal  Parts  of  the  Veffel  holding  a  whole  Gallon  by 
its  Height  \  which  gives  us  the  Area  of  the  circu¬ 
lar  Bafe  *  and  alter  the  fame  manner  the  Diameters 
arc  found  for  the  Divifions  of  Veffels,  that  hold 
two  or  more  Gallons.  : 


Fafce,  5,  are  a  Line  of  Inches,' arid  the  Gauge  Line 
which  is  a  Line  exprefTing  the  Areas  of  Circles,,  whofe 
Diameters  are  thercorrefpond,ent Inches  in  all  Gallons. 
At  the  Beginning  ’is  writ.  Jle;  Area,  .On  riie.,.thiixl,  ' 
Face,  6,  are  three  Scales.  of  Lines'*,  the  firft, ;  4t ‘ thq  , 
End -of.  which  is  writ  Hog/bead,,  is  for  finding  how 


lignuying  a  Butt  Laying ,.  is  for'  tfie  fame  Ufe  as  that 
for  the  Hogfllead.  '  The  third  Line,  is  to  .fincf  iiqw 
much  Liquor  is  wanting,  to  fill  up  A  Butt  when  it  is 
ftahding:  At  Jthc  jEricl  of  it  is  wrote  B.  S.  fignifying  a 
Butt  Standing, Half  way  the.  fourth  Face,  of-  the 
Gahging-Rod,  7, '  fire  three  Scales  of  Lines,  to  .find  the 
Wants  in  a  Firkin,  Kilderkin  and  Barrel,  lying  with 
their  Areas  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  Letters  If.  K.  B.  fignifying  a  Firkwy.-Kil- 
derkhi  and  Barrel.  "  ,  '  . . 

To  fine!  the  Content  of  a  Veflcl  in  Beer  or  Wine- 
GalJons,  with  thd  diagonal  Lines. on  the  Gangivg-Rod, 
the  brals  End’  of ’the  Gauging- Rod  muft  be  put  into, 
thb  Bung-hole  of  the  Calk,  with  the  diagonal  Lines 
upwards,  and  the  Brafs1  End  thruft  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Head  and  Staves :  Then  a  Mark  is  made  with 
Chalk  on!  the  Middle  of  the  Bung-hole  of  the  Veflcl, 
arid  alfo, oh  the  diagonal  Lines  of  the  Rod,  right 
againft,  or  ovqv  one  another,  when  the  Brafs  End  is 
thruft  home  to  the  ' Head  and  Staves.  Then  the 
Gnuging-Rod  is  turned  to  the  other  End  of  the  Veffel, 

and 
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and  the  Brafs  End  thruft  home  to  the  End  as  before. 

Laftly,  it  muft  be  obferved  if  the  Mark  made  on 
the  Gauging-Rod,  come  even  with  the  Mark  made  on 
the  Bung-hole,  when  the  Rod  was  thruft  to  the  other 
End  ;  which  if  it  be,  the  Mark  made  on  the  diagonal 
Lines  will  on  the  fame  Lines,  lhew  the  whole  Contents 
of  the  Cafk  in  Beer  or  Wine-Gallons.  If  the  Mark 
made  on  the  Bung-hole,  be  not  right  againft  that 
made  on  the  Rod,  when  put  the  other  Way;  then 
right  againft  the  Mark  made  on  the  Bung-hole,  muft 
be  made  another  on  the  diagonal  Lines  :  And  the  Di- 
vifion  on  the  diagonal  Line  between  the  two  Chalks, 
will  fhew  the  VeffeFs  whole  Contents  in  Beer  or  Wine- 
Gallons.  Thus  e.  gr .  if  the  diagonal  Line  of  a  VefTel 
be  28  Inches  four  Tenths,  its  Contents  in  Beer-Gallons 
will  be  near  51,  and  in  Wine-Gallons  62. 

If  a  VeiTel  be  open,  as  a  half  Barrel,  Tun,  or  Cop¬ 
per,  and  the  Mealure  from  the  Middle  on  one  Side, 
to  the  Head  and  Staves,’ be  38  Inches,  the  diagonal 
Line  gives  122  Beer-Gallons;  half  of  which,  viz.  61, 
is  the  Content  of  the  open  half  Tub.  If  you  have  a 
large  VelTel,  as  a  Tun  or  Copper,  and  the  diagonal 
Line,  taken  by  a  long  Rule,  proves  70  Inches,  the 
Content  of  that  VefTel  may  be  found  thus :  Every 
Inch  at  the  beginning  End  of  the  diagonal  Line  muft 
be  called  ten  Inches  ;  thus  ten  Inches  become  100 
Inches ;  and  every  tenth  of  a  Gallon,  muft  be  called 
100  Gallons  ;  and  every  whole  Gallon,  1000  Gallons. 
For  Example  :  At  44.8  Inches,  on  the  diagonal  Beer 
Line,  is  200  Gallons  ;  fo  that  4  Inches  48  Parts,  now 
called  44  Inches  8  Tenths,  is  juft  two  Tenths  of  a 
Gallon,  now  called  200  Gallons  :  Thus  slip,  if  the 
diagonal  Line  be  76  Inches  and  7  Tenths,  a  clofe 
Cafk  of  fuch  Diagonal  will  hold  1000  Beer  Gallons  : 
But  an  open  Cafk,  but  half  fo  much,  viz.  500  Beer 
Gallons. 

To  find  the  Content  of  any  cylindrical  VefTel  in 
Ale  Gallons,  with  the  Gauge-Line :  Seek  the  Diame¬ 
ter  of  the  VefTel  in  Inches,  and  juft  againft  it,  on  the 
Gauge-Line ,  is  the  Quantity  of  Ale  Gallons  contained 
in  one  Inch  deep  ;  this  multiplied  by  the  Length  of 
the  Cylinder,  will  give  its  Content  in  Ale-Gallons. 
For  Example :  Suppofe  the  Length  of  the  VefTel 
32.06,  and  the  Diameter  of  its  Bafe  25  Inches,  what 
is  the  Content  in  Ale-Gallons?  —  Right  againft  25 
on  the  Gauge-Line ,  is  one  Gallon,  and  .745  of  a  Gal¬ 
lon  ;  which  multiplied  by  32,06,  the  Length  gives 
55.9447  Gallons  for  the  Content  of  the  VefTel. 

The  Bung  Diameter  of  a  Hogfhead,  being  25  Inches,, 
the  Head  Diameter  22  Inches,  and  the  Length  32.06 
Inches,  to  find  the  Quantity  of  Ale-Gallons  contain’d 
in  it,  you  muft  feck  '25  the  Bung  Diameter  on  the 
Line  of  Inches ;  and  right  againft  it,  on  the  Gauge- 
Line,  you  will  find  1.745  :  Taking  one  Third  of  it, 
which  is  5.80,  and  fetting  it  down  twice,  you  muft 
feck  22  Inches  the  Head  Diameter,  and  againft  it  you 
will  find  on  the  Gauge-Line  1.356;  one  Third  of  { 
which  added  to  twice  580,  gives  1.6096  ;  which  . 
multiplied  by  the  Length  32.06,  the  Product  will.be 
51.603776,  the  Content  in  Ale-Gallons,  provided  the 
aforefaid  Hogfhcad  be  in  the  Figure  of  the  middle 
Fruftum  of  a  Spheroid. 

The  Ufc  of  the  Lines,  or  the  two  other  Faces  of 
the  Rod,  is  vbry  cafy  ;  fincc  it  is  only  to  be  put  down 
right  into  the  Bung-Hole  (if  the  Vcffcl  you  c^cfirc  to 
know  the  Quantity  of  Ale-Gallons  contain’d, therein 
be  lying)  to  the  oppofitc  Staves ;  and  then  where  the 
Surface  of  the  Liquor  cuts  any  one  of  the  Lines  ap¬ 
propriated  to  that  VefTel,  will  be  the  Number  of  Gal- 

Ions  contain’d  in  that  Vdfcl. 

Everard*  s  Smdino  Rule ,  is  ordinarily  made  of  Box, 
a  Foot  long,  an  Inch  broad,  and  A  of  an  Inch  thick. 
It  con  fills  of  three  Parts;  a  Rule  on  each  Side  with 
Grooves,  and  two  Jinall  Scales,  or  Sliding  Pieces, 
which  llidc  in  the  Grooves,  When  both  thefe  Pieces- 


On  this  Line  are  four  Brafs  Centre-Pins  tv?  * 
Radius  ;  one  in  each  whereof  is  markM  °Jn  eac^ 
fignify  that  the  Number  it  is  fet  againft  ^  t0 
the  cubick  Inches  in  a  MaltBufhel-  the  ^ 

are  marked  with  A,  to  fignify  that  the  Numbm  tT° 

Ale-Gallon.  The  fecond  and  third  Lines  3n 
bers,  are  on  the  Sliding  Pieces,  and  are  exafl^T 
fame  with  the  firft.  Clofe  to  the  Figure  5-  the 
firft  Radius,  is  a  Dot  marked  S  /,  fet  cx_rb'in 

707,  denoting  .707  to  be  the  Side  of  a  9m  ^  °ver 
feribed  in  a  Circle,  whofe  Diameter  is  Uniw  *  f*iW“ 
to  9  is  another  Dot,  mark’d  S  e ,  fet  over  w  ,  . 
is  the  Side  of  a  Square,  equal  to  the  Area  of X  , 
whofe  Diameter  is  Unity.  Another  Dot,  nbhw’ 
is  fet  over  231,-  the  Number  of  cubick  Inrh.f-  ’ 
Wine- Gallon  ;  and  another  near  C,  is  fet  over  m  a 
the  Circumference  of  a  Circle,'  whofe  Diarne^ 
nity.  The  fourth  Line  of  Numbers,  mark’d  Mn 

to  fignify  Malt  Depth,,  is  a  broken  Line  of  two  Ih 
dius’s,  number’d  2,  ro,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4  -  2  ,  „ 

8,  7,  &c.  the  Number  1  being  dircdtly  fet  aojl’ 
M  B  on  the  firft  Radius.  7  °ainlt 

.  On  the  fecond  broad  Face ,  mark’d  c  d,  are  1  A 
Line  of  Numbers  of  one  Radius,  number’d  \  2 
&c.  to  I  o,  noted  by  the  Letter  D,  on  this  are  fcm 
Centre-Pins ;  the  firft  mark’d  W  G,  is  the  Game- 
Point  for  a  Wine-Gallon,  i.  e.  the  Diameter  of  a  Cy¬ 
linder,  whofe  Height  is  an  Inch,  and  Contents  2 ll 
cubick  Inches,  or  a  Wine-Gallon,  which  is  17  1,- 
Inches  ;  the  fecond  CentredPin  A  G,  Hands  at  the 
Gauge-Point  for  an  Ale-Gallon,  which  is  18.95  Inches- 
the  third  M  S,  ftands  at  46.3,  the  Side  of  a  Square’ 
whofe  Content  is  equal  to  the  Inches  in  a  folid  Bu/hclj 
the  fourth  MR,  is  the  ' Gauging-? oint  for  a  Malt¬ 
Bufhel,  which  is  52.32  Inches.  —  2.  Two  Lines  of 
Numbers  on  the  Sliding  Piece,  which  are  exactly  as 
thofe  on  the  Sliding  Piece"  bn  the  other  Side;  Clofe 
to  the  Divifion  8  is  a  Dot  mark’d  c ,  which  is  fet  to 
•795,  the  Area  of  a  Circle,' Vrhofe  Diameter  is  Unity; 
and  another  mark’d  d,  ftands  at  .785,  the  Area  of 
a  Circle,  whofe  Diameter  is' Unity, — 3.  Two  Lines 
of  Segments,-  each  number’d  1,  2,  3,  to  100;  the 
firft  for  finding  the  Allage  of.  a  Cafk,  taken  as  the 
middle  Fruftum  of  a  Spheroid,  lying  with  its  Axis 
parallel  to  the  Horizon  ;  and  the  Other  for  finding  the 
Aliage  of  a -Cafk  (landing.* — Again,  on  one  of  the 
narrow  Sides,  noted  e,  are  i.  A  Line  of  Inches,  num¬ 
ber’d  1,  2,  3,  &c.  to  12  i'  each  fubdivided  into  ten 
equal  Parts;-  2/ A  Line  by  .which,  with  that  of  Inches, 
we  find  a  mean  Diameter  ‘for  a  Cafk,  in  the  Figure 
of  a  middle  Fruftum  of  a  Spheroid  ; ,  it  is  number’d 
1,  2,  3,  &c.  td  7,'  and  mark’d  Spheroid.  3.  A  Line 
for  finding  the'  fnean  Diameter  of  a  Cafk,  in  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  middle  Fruftum  of  a  parabolick  Spindle, 
which  Gaugers  call  the  fecond  Variety  of  Calks ;  it  is 
number’d-  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  noted  Second  Variety. 
4.-  A ‘Line  by  which  we  find  the  mean  Diameter  of  a 
Cafk  of  the  third  Variety,  /.  e.  of  a  Calk  in  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  two  parabolick  Conoids,  abutting  on  a  com¬ 
mon  Bafe  V  'it  1$  number’d  ,i,  2,  3,  and  noted  third 
Variety . — On  the  other  narrow  Face,  mark’d  /,  arc, 

1.  A  Foot  divided  into  roo  equal  Parts,  markd/M. 

2.  A  Line  of  Inches,  like  tfmt  'before-mention  d,  noted 

IM.  !  3.  A  Line  for  finding  the  mean  Diameter  for 

the  fourth  Variety  of  Calks,  which  is  the  middle  Imu- 

ftum  of  two  Cones,  abutcjng'on  a  com  mod  Bafe ;  it. 

is  number’d  j,  2,  3,  &V.  and  noted  f  C,  figni lying 

Fruftum  of  a  Cone.  *7- On  the  Back fide  ol  the  two 

Sliding  Pieces,  are,  a  Line  ol  Inches,  from  Ut0  8  ’ 

when  [the  two  Pieces  arc  put  End -wife  ;  and  agam 

that  the  correfpondcnt  Gallpns,  or  hundred  I  aits,  w 

any  fipaJJ  Tub,  or  the  like  open  Vcffcl  Prom .  *  ?  w 

36  Inches. Diameter)  will  contain  at  one  Inch  cep. 

After  this  Difti nation  of  liver ard  a  Shhng  * 

•  intend  to  make  m 


are  drawn  out  to  their  full  Extent,  the  Ihftriimcnc  i$  .  we  muft  apply  it  to  the  Life:  we  in  ten  cl  to  mak 
tJirce  Feet  long.  On  the  lirll  broad  Face  of  the  In-  it  in  this  Place,  viz.  Gauging.  Beginning»  by 
ftrumenc  are  four  Lines  of  Numbers  ;  the  firft  mark-  ing  the  Area  in  Inches,  or  in  Wine,  or  A ioj  s, 
cd  A,  confifting  of  two  Radius’s,  numbered  1,  2,  3, 

4j  5)  7,  8,  9,  10 ;  and  then  2,  3,  4,  5,  £tfV.  to  10. 


ing  cue  Area  in  menus,  01  in  rr  u.v,  — 
of  the  Diameter  of  a  Circlc  given  ;  and  fuppohng 
Diameter  20  Inches,  will  let  1  iipou  A  to  .7  0  v  . 


d)  on  C  t  then  againft  20  on  D  is  31 4.1 59  the 
Area  required.  Now  to  find  that  Circle’s  Area  in 
Ale-Gallons,  we’ll  fet  18.95  (mark’d  AG)  upon  D, 
t0  1  on  C  *,  then  againft  the  Diameter  20  upon  D, 
is  the  Number  of  Ale-Gallons  on  C,  viz.  1.11.  The 
fame  may  ferve  for  Wine-Gallons,  having  only  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  proper  Gauge-Point.  > 

°  The  two  Diameters  of  an  Ellipfis  being  given,  to 
find  the  Area  in  Ale-Gallons.  Suppofe  the  tranfverfe 
Diameter  72  Inches,  and  the  Conjugate  50  ;  we’ll 
fet  359*°5>  the  Square  of  the  Gauge-Point  on  B,  to 
one  of  the  Diameters  (fuppofe  50)  on  A  ;  then  a- 
gainft  the  other  Diameter  72  on  B,  we  will  have  the 
Are3  on  A,  viz.  10.02  Gallons,  the  Content  of  this 
Ellipfis  at  one  Inch  deep  :  The  like  may  be  done  for 
Wine-Gallons,  if  inftead  of  359.05  we  ufe  249.11 
the  Square  of  the  Gauge-Point  for  Wine-Gallons. 

To  find  the  Area  of  a  Triangular  Surface ,  in  Ale- 
Gallons:  Suppofe  the  Bafe  of  the  Triangle  260 
Inches,  and  the  Perpendicular  let  fall  from  th£  oppo- 
fite  Angle  no  Inches;  we’ll  fet  282  (mark’d  A) 
upon  B  to  130,  half  the  Bafe  on  A ;  then  againft  no 
on  B  is  50.7  Gallons  on  A. 

To  find  the  Content  of  an  Oblong  in  Ale-Gallons  : 
Suppofe  one  Side  130  Ih ches,  and  the  other  180; 
we’ll  fet  282  on  B,  to  180  on  A;  then  againft  130 
upon  B  in  82. 9 7  Ale  Gallons,  the  Area  required. 

To  find  the  Content  of  a  regular  Polygon ,  in  Ale- 
Gallons,  one  of  the  Sides  being  given  :  We  find  the 
Length  of  the  Perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  Centre 
to  one  of  the  Sides  ;  this  multiplied  by  half  the  Sum 
of  the  Sides,  gives  the  Area;  For  an  Inftance  :  Sup¬ 
pofe  a  Pentagon,  whofe  Side  is  1  Inch;  here  the 
Perpendicular  will  be  found  .837,  by  faying  as  the 
Sine  of  half  the  Angle  at  the  Centre,  which  in  this 
Polygon  is  36°,  is  to  half  the  given  Side  .5,  fo  is  the 
Sine  of  the  Complement  of  36°,  viz.  540  to  the 
Perpendicular  aforefaid :  Whence  the  Area  of  a  Pen¬ 
tagon;  whofe  Side  is  Unity,  will  be  found  1:72  Inches; 
which  divided  by  282*  give  .0061  the  Ale-Gallons  in 
that  Polygon. 

To  find  the  Content  of  a  Cylinder  in  Ale-Gallon§ : 
Suppofe  the  Diameter  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Cylinder 
1 20  Inches,  the  perpendicular  Height  36  Inches; 
we’ll  fet,  therefore,  the  Gauging-Point  (A  G)  to  the 
Height  36  on  C ;  then  againft  1 20;  the  Diameter  on 
D,  is  found  1443.6,  the  Content  in  Ale-GallohS; 

The  Bung  and  Head-Diameters  of  any  Cafk,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  Length,  being  given ;  to  find  its 
Content  in  Ale  or  Wine-Gallons :  1.  Suppofe  the 
Length  of  a  Cafk  taken  (as  the  middle  Fruftum  of 
a  Spheroid;  which  is  the  firft  Cafe  or  Variety)  be  40 
Inches,  its  Head-Diameter  24  Inches,  and  Bung- 
Diameter  32  Inches  ;  we’ll  fubftrad  the  Head-Dia¬ 
meter  from  that  of  the  Bung,  the  Difference  is  8. 
Then  wc  look  for  8  Indies  on  die  Line  of  Inches,'  on 
the  firft  narrow  Face  of  the  Rule ;  and  againft  it,  on 
the  Line  fpheroid,  ftands  56  Inches,  which  added  to 
the  Head-Diameter  24,  gives  29.6  Inches;  for  that 
Guilds  mean  Diameter ;  we  fet  therefore  the  Gauge- 
Point  for  Ale  (mark’d  AG)  on  D,  to  40  on  C  ;  and 
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againft  29.6  on  D,  is  97.4 5,  the  Content,  of  the 
Cafk  in  Ale-Gallons.  If  the  Gauge-Point  for  Wine 
(mark’d  W  G)  be  ufed.  inftead  of  that  for  Ale,  we’li' 
have  the  Veffel’s  Content  in  Wine-Gallons'.  2.  If  a. 
Cafk  of  the  fame  Dimeh lions  as  the  former  be  taken 
(as  the  middle  Fruftum  of  a  parabolick  Spindle,  which 
is  the  fecond  Variety)  we’ll  fee  what  Inches,  and  Parts, 
on  the  Line  mark’d  fecond  Variety,,  ftand  againft 
thfe  Difference  of  the  Bung  and  Head-Diameters, 
which  in  this  Example  is  8  ;  and  we’ll  find  5.1 
Inches,  which  added  to  24,  the  Head-Diameter,  makes 
29.1  Inches,  the  mean  Diameter  of  the  Cafk  ;  we’ll 
therefore  fet  the  Rule  as  before,  and  againft  29.1 
Inches,  we’ll  have  94.12  Ale-Gallons  for  the  Content 
of  the  Cafk.  3!  If  the  Cafk  taken  be  the  middle 
Fruftum  of  two  parabolick  Conoids,  which  is  the 
third  Variety  ;  againft  8  Inches,  the  Difference  of  the 
Head  and  Bung-Diameter,  on  the  Line  of  Inches, 
we’ll  find  4.57  Inches  on  the  Line  call’d  third  Va¬ 
riety  ;  this  added,  as  before,  to  24,  gives  28.57  for 
the  Cafk’s  Mean-Diameter :  Proceeding  as  before, 
we*ll  find  the  Content  90.8  Gallons.  4.  If  the  Cafk 
taken  be  the  Fruftums  of  two  Cones,  which  is  the. 
fourth  Variety ,  againft  8  Inches,  on  the  Line  of 
Inches,  we’ll  find  on  the  Line  mark’d  fC  4.1  Inches, 
to  be  added  to  214  Inches  :  The  reft  carried  on  as  be¬ 
fore,  gives  the  Content  of  the  Cafk  87.93  Ale- 
Gallons. 

A  Cafk  partly  empty,  lying  with  its  Axis  parallel 
to  the  Horizon,  to  find  the  Quantity  of  Liquor  there¬ 
in,  we  find  its  whole  Content  as  above  ;  which  fup¬ 
pofe  97.455  Gallons,  and  fuppofe  the  Inches  left 
dry  8,  and  the  Bung-Diametei:  3  2  :  Then  as  the 
Bung-Diameter  on  C  is  to  too  bn  the  Line  of 
Segments  L,  fo  are  the  dry  Indies  on  C  to  a  fourth 
Number  bn«  the  Line  of  Segments  :  And  as  100  upT 
on  B  is  to  the  Cafk’s  whole  Content  on  A,  fo  is  that 
fourth  Number  to  the  Liquor  wanting  to  fill  up  the. 
Cafk  ;  which  fubtraded  from  the  whole  Content  of 
the  Cafk,  gives  the  Liquor  remaining  thereih  :  E.  gr. 
Set  32,  the  Bung-Diameter  on  C,  to  160  on  the.  Seg¬ 
ment  Line  L ;  then  againft  8,  the  dry  Inches  on  C, 
ftands  17.6  on  the  Segment-Line:  Set  therefore  106 
on  B,?to  the  Cafk’s  whole  Content  oh  A ;  and  againft 
1 7;6  on  B,  you  have  16.5  Gallons  on  A  ;  fu  be  rac¬ 
ing  therefore  the  faid  Gallons  from  97.45,  the  Veflel’s 
whole  Content,  the  Liquor  in  the  Cafk  will  be  8.6'/; 
Gallons. 

To  find  the  Liquor  in  a  Cafk  ftanding  upright,  of 
with  its  Axis  perpendicular  to'  the  Horizon  ;  fuppofe 
the  Length  of  the  Cafk  40  Inches,  and  lo  of  them 
dry;  we’ll  ffct  40  Inches  on  the  Line  C,  to  i  60  oh  the 
Segment  Lihe  S;  and  agaihft  to,  the  dry  Inches  ori 
the  Line  C,  ftand  24.2  ori  S,  the  Segment  Line.  Then 
wc  fet  100  on  B,  to  97.455,  the  Cafk’s  whole  Con¬ 
tent  on  A  ;  and  againft  24.2  oil  £j,  we’ll  have  23.5 
Gallons,  which  is  what  is  wantihg  to  fill  tip  the  Cafk  ; 
this  therefore  fubtraded  from  the  whole  Content 

97'455>  g^cs  73.955  Gallons,  for  the  Quantity  0f 
Liquor  remaining  in  the  Cafk.  ' 
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Doctrine  or  Knowledge  of  the  Earth,  both  as  in  iefe 
3tul  as  to  its  Aftedions ;  or  a  Dcfcription  of  t 
tevveftrial  Globe,  and  particularly  of  the  Known  inh 
oitabic  Part  thereof;  with  all  its  Parts, 

Geography  is  diftinguiflicd  from  Cofmogtaphy ,  as 
lave  from  the  whole;  this  latter  cortfidering  the  whe 
vmblc  World  both  Heaven  and  Eartli ;  and  fre 
^orography,  and  Topography,  as  the  whole  from 


.  Topography,  is  only  the  Dcfcription;  or  rather 
the  Plan,  of  fomc  particular  Place ;  as  of  a  City;  For- 
trefs,  Houfc,  £dV. 


Golnitz  confidcrs  GnooRAiiHY  as  either  interior  or 
exterior ;  but  Varenes,  more  juftly,  divides  it  into  ge¬ 
neral  and  fpecial ;  or  tiniverfal  and  particular. 

General,,  or  univerfal  Geography,'  is  that  which 
confidcrs  the  Eartli  in  general,  without  any  Regard 
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to  particular  Countries ;  or  the  AfFeflions  common 
to  the  whole  Globe,  as  to  its  Figure,  Magnitude, 

Motion,  Land,  Sea,  &c. 

Special  or  particular  Geography,  is  that  which 
confiders  the  Conftitution  of  the  feveral  Regions,  or 
Countries  •,  their  Bounds,  Figure,  &c.  with  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  Forefts,  Mines,  Waters,  Plants,  Animals,  Csfr- 
therein  ;  as  alfo  their  Climates,  Seafons,  Heat,  Wea¬ 
ther,  Diftancc  from  the  Equator,  &c.  and  their  Inha¬ 
bitants,  Arts,  Food,  Commodities, Cuftoms,  Language, 

Religion,  Policy,  Cities,  &c. 

To  proceed  with  the  fame  Order,  in  this  curious 

Treatil'e,  I  have  obferved  in  all  the  others,  Pll  begin 
by  the  general,  or  univerfal  Geography. 

The  general,  or  univcral  Geography ,  confiders  the. 
Earth  as  a  terraqueous  Globe ,  or  Ball,  confiding  of 
Land  and  Sea. 

The  Figure  of  this  Ball,  or  Globe,  is  demonftrated 
to  be  nearly  fphcrical  thus  :  The  Moon  is  frequently 
feen  eclipfed  by  the  Shadow  of  the  Earth  ;  and  in  all 
Eclipfes,  that  Shadow  appears  circular,  what  Way 
foever  it  be  projefted,  whether  towards  theEaft,  Weft, 
North,  or  South,  howfoever  its  Diameter  vary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  greater  or  Ids  Diftance  from  the  Earth : 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  Shadow  of  the  Earth ,  in 
all  Situations,  is  really  conical  ;  and  confequently  the 
Body  that  projects  it,  i.  e.  the  Earth,  is  nearly  fphe- 
rical. 

The  natural  Caufe  of  this  Sphericity  of  the  Globe, 
is,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  the  great  Principle 
of  Attraction,  which  the  Creator  has  Ramped  on  all 
the  Matter  of  the  Univerfe  ;  wliereby  all  Bodies,  and 
all  the  Parts  of  Bodies  mutually  attract  one  another. 

We  fay  that  the  Earth  is  nearly  fpherical ;  for  the 
Inequalities  on  its  Surface  prevent  its  being  perfectly 
fo.  ‘  Befides  that  Huygens ,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  have 
Ihewn,  that  the  Earth  is  higher  and  bigger  under  the 
Equator,  than  at  the  Poles  ;  fo  that  its  Figure,  near¬ 
ly,  is  that  of  an  oblate  Spheroid,  fwelling  out  towards 
the  equatorial  Parts,  and  flatted  or  contracted  towards 
the  Poles  :  The  Ratio  of  the  greater  Diameter  to  the 
lefs,  Huygens  determines  to  be  as  578  to  577.  The 
Reafon  of  this  Inequality  is  deduced  from  the  diurnal 
Rotation  of  the  Earth  on  its  Axis. 

This  Roundncfs  of  the  Earth  is  farther  confirm’d, 
by  its’  having  been  frequently  fail’d  round  :  The  firft 
Time  was  in  the  Year  1519,  when  Ferd.  Magellan 
made  the  Tour  of  the  whole  Globe  in  1124  Days. 
In  the  Year  1557,  Sir  Francis  Drake  perform’d  the  fame 
in  1656  Days :  In  the  Year  15S6,  Sir  'Thomas  Caven- 
difh  made  the  lame’ Voyage  in  777  Days:  Simon 
Cordes  of  Rotterdam  in  the  Year  1590;  and  in  the 
Year  159S,  Oliver t  Noort ,  a  Hollander ,  in  1077  Days: 
Will.  Corn.  Van  Schaiten,  in  the  Year  1615,  :in  749 
Days-:  Jac.  I  I  eremite  and  Job.  Huygens ,  in  the  Year 
1623,  111  S02  Days ;  All  of  whom  tailing  continually 
from  Eaft.  to  Weft,  at  length  arriv’d  in  Europe , 
whence  they  fet  forth'  f  and  in  the  Courfe  of  their 
Voyage  obferved  all  the  Phenomena,  both  of  the 
I  leavens  and  Earth ,  to  corrcfpond  to,  and  confc/s 
this  fphcrical  Figure. 

What  the  Earth  lofes  of  its  Sphericity,  by  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Valleys,  is  nothing  confiderable  j  the  higheft 
Eminence '  being  fcarcc  equivalent  to  the  minuteft 
Protuberance  on  the  Surface  of  a  Lemon  :  What  it 
lofes  by  die  1  welling  of  the  equatorial  Parts,  is  more 
len  Able. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  makes  the  greateft  Diameter  34 
Miles  bigger  than  the  lefs,  fixing  the  Ratio,  as  692 
to  If  the  Earth  were  in  a  fluid  State,  its  Revo¬ 

lt!  lioil  round  its  Axis  would  neccllarily  make  it  put  on 
fuch  a  Figure,  by  Reafon  the  centrifugal  Force  being 
greateft  towards  the  Equator,  the  Figure  would  there 
rife,  and  fwcll  molt :  And  that  it  fliould  be  ib  now, 
feems  necefliuy  to  keep  the  Sea  in  the  equinoctial 
Regions  from  overflowing  the  Earth  thereabout. 

fh  the  Solidity  oi  the  terraqueous  Globe ,  are  ima¬ 
gined  a  Point,  which  is  the  Centre  thereof,  and  four 
Lines,  viz.  the  Diameter  of  lJic  Globe,  and  three 


Axes,  one  of  the  terreftrial  Globe*  0ne  0f 
diack,  and  the  other  of  the  Horizon.  tae  ^°- 

The  Centre  cf  the  terreftial  Globe  is 
which  we  conceive  in  the  Middle  thereof- •  f  * 
Point  all  the  Right-Lines  drawn  to  its’ Surf1 

equal  between  themfelves,  and  each  form  3Co’  are 
Diameter.  .  a  Semi- 

The  Centre  of  the  Globe  ferves,  i.QfF  , 

and  Bafe  to  the  Semi-Diameters.  2.  It  is  fk^r  '0n 

of  all  the  great  Circles  deferibed  around  thr^c  r  re* 

of  the  terreftrial  Globe,  and  which  divide  it  * 

equal  Parts.  3.  It  is  efteemed,  by  the  VuW 
Centre  of  the  Univerfe.  c>ar»  the 

The  Diameter  of  the  Globe  is  a  right  Line,  d„wn 

paffes  through  its  Centre.  The  Multiplied  ?£ 
Circumference  of  the  Earth  by  its  Diameter  «  e 
the  whole  Extent  of  its  Surface ;  and  thV  ?  .rUS 
multiplied  by  the  fixth  Part  of  the  fame  t\;„  Ce 
gives  us  the  Solidity  of  the  Globe.  ' 

An  infinite  Number  of  Diameters  can  be  • 

the  Solidity  of  the  Globe,  among  which  threTare 
called  Axis. 


T  he  Diameter  which  deferibes  the  Points  of  the  JV  I 
and  South,  is  called  the  Axis  of  the  terreftrial  Cl  t  * 
that  which  deferibes  the  Polar  Circles,  js  called ° the 
Axis  of  the  Zodiack  •,  and  the  Axis  of  the  Horizon  ' 
the  Diameter  which  fhews  the  Zenith  and  Nadir  of 
every  Place. 

The  Axis  of  the  terreftrial  Globe ,  or  its  two  Extre¬ 
mities,  or  Ends,  mark  on  the  Surface  of  the  fame 
Globe,  two  Points  call’d  Poles:  The  Vulgar  imagine 
that  round  this  Axis ,  not  only  the  terreftrial  Globe 
but  likewife  the  whole  Univerfe  turns.  * 

The  Axis  of  the  Zodiack ,  by  its  two  Extremities 
deferibes  on  the  Surface  of  the  Globe  the  two  Polar 
Circles ;  and  round  that  Axis  the  twelve  Signs  of  the 
Zodiack  are  imagined  to  make  their  Courfe. 

The  Axis  of  the  Horizon, ,  by  its  two  Extremities, 
gives  us  the  Zenith  and  Nadir  of  every  Place. 

On  the  Surface  of  the  Globe  are  conceived  ten 
Points,  and  ten  Circles. 

Among  the  Points ,  four  are  call’d  Cardinal,  four 
Collateral,  and  two  Vertical. 

The  four  firft  Points  are  call’d  Cardinal,  i.  e.  prin¬ 
cipal,  becaufe  they  fliew  the  four  principal  Parts,  or 
Regions  of  the  World,  viz.  the  North,  South/  Eaft, 
and  Weft. 

The  Points  of  the  North  and  South  are  efteem’d 
fix’d,  and  immobile,  and  arc  the  fame  with  the  Poles, 
which  we  have  laid  to  be  the  Extremities  of  the  Axis 
of  the  terreftrial  Globe.  They  are  call’d  Poles ,  from 
a  Greek  Word,  which  fignifies  to  turn  \  becaufe  the 
Heavens  arc  imagined  to  turn  round  thefc  two  Points. 
One  of  thole  Poles  is  call’d  Arttick ,  or  ol  the  North, 
becaufe  of  the  Conflcilation  of  the  Urfa ,  call’d  by  the 
Greeks  j  and  by  the  Latins,  Sept en trio ;  from 

that  Conflcilation  being  compofed  ol  feven  Stars  •, 
under  which  that  Point  is  mark’d  on  the  Globes. 
The  other  Pole  is  call’d  Aniarttick,  from  its  being 
diametrically  oppofitc  to  th oArllick:  VVe  Europeans 
call  it,  likewife,  the  Point  ol  the  South,  bccaulc  it  is 
towards  the  South  with  refpett  to  us. 

As  thefc  two  Points  arc  fix’d,  they  can  lerve  for 
all  the  Parts  of  the  terreftrial  Globe  *  one  undei  the 
Name  o f  Ar Slick,  and  the  other  under  that  ol  An- 
tar  Hick.  And  ns  for  the  Name  ol  South,  which  wc 
give  to  the  Antarttick,  it  is  only  with  refped  ro  us, 
who  are  placed  between  the  Equator  and  the  N oj 1 1  \ 
becaufe  the  northern  Point  is  the  ibuthcvn  1  <nmy 
fpettively  to  the  Point ,  or  antarttick  Pole,  am  to  a 
thole  who  inhabit  between  that  Pole,  and  the 

quator.  ,  ..  t 

The  Rail  and  Weil,  arc  mobile  Points,  which  the 

Sun  changes  as  often  as  it  changes  Meridians. 

Points  of  the  Raft  and  IV ft,  Amply  taken,  nnl  , 
uiulcrflood  of  the  Equinoxes,  when  Days  me  1  * 
to  Nights.  Th c.Eaft  is  the  Point  where  the  bun  > 
and  begins  to  appear  by  afeending  on  our 
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w}iere  he  makes  his  Courfe  on  the  Equator.  The 
jr/ejt  is  the  Point  where  the  Sun  fets,  and  begins 
to  disappear,  in  defending  from  our  Horizon  ;  when 
it  rolls  on  the  Equator. 

Thefe  Points  of  Eaft  and  Weft,  though  mobile,  and 
though  they  be  Ec>fi  and  Weft  refpedively  to  one  an¬ 
other,  notwithftanding  in  the  Chart,  or  Maps,'  of  the 
Correfpondence  of  the  Globe  with  the  Sphere,  they  are 
marked  as  fix’d  at  the  Extremity  of  each  Hemifphere 
the  Eqft  on  the  Right,  and  the  Weft  on  the  Left,  and 
on  the  Equator. 

The  Collateral  Points,  are  thofe  laying  between  the 
Cardinal  Points.  Which  are  either  primary ,  viz.  thofe 
equi-diftant  from  tire  two  Cardinals,  as  North-Weft , 
South- Eaft i  &c.  or  fecondary ,  which  are  again  either 
of  the  firft  Order ,  viz.  fuch  as  are  equi-diftant  from  a 
Cardinal,  and  the  next  primary ,  as  North-North-Eaft  ; 
or  of  the  fecond  Order ,  i.  e.  equidiftant  between  a 
Cardinal  or  Primary,  and  firft  Secondary,  as  North- 
Eaft  by  North. 

The  primary  collateral  Points ,  therefore,  are  450 
diftant  from  the  Cardinals  *  the  firft  Secondaries 
220  so>  from  the  Cardinal,  and  next  primary  Colla¬ 
teral  ;  and  the  Secondaries  of  the  fecond  Order  1 1°  15' 
from  a  Cardinal,  or  firft  Collateral,  and  a  fecond. 

Some  Geographers  called  thefe  collateral  Points,  the 
Summer -Eaft ,  and  the  Winter- Eaft  ;  the  Summer-Weft , 
and  the  Winter-Weft  *,  and  called  the  Summer -Eaft 
that  Point  where  the  Sun  riles,  and  begins  to  appear 
on  the  Horizon,  the  longeft  Day  of  the  Year  *,  the 
Summer-Wejl>  that  Point  where  the  Sun  fets,  the  fame 
Day.  The  Wtnter-Eaft ,  that  Point  where  the  Sun 
rifes  on  the  Horizon,  the  fliorteft  Day  of  the  Year  ; 
and  the  Winter-Weft ,  that  Point  where  the  Sun  fets* 
the  fame  Day. 

Thefe  Rifings  and  Settings  .  of  the  Sun,  in  the 
longeft  and  fliorteft  Day  of  the  Year,  happen  but  when 
the  Sun  accomplifhes  his  Courfe  on  the  Tropicks; 
and  though  thefe  four  collateral  Points  be  mobile,  and 
roll  always  on  the  Tropicks,  and  confequently  diffe¬ 
rent  from  thofe  which  have  different  Meridians,  they 
are,  notwithftanding,  marked  as  fix’d  at  that  Place 
where  the  T ropicks  are  interfered .  by  the  Colure  of 
the  Equinoxes. 

For  -  the  Ufe  of  the  northern  Hemifphere,  i.  e.  of 
thofe  placed  between  the  Equator  and  the  Ardtick- 
Pole,  die  Slimmer- Eaft  and  Weft)  are  mark’d  on  the 
Tropick  of  Cancer,  and  the  Winter- Eaft  and  Weft)  on 
that  of  Capricorn. 

But  for  the  Ufe  of  the  meridional  Hemifphere,  i.  c . 
of  thofe  fituated  between  the  Equator  and  the  An- 
tardlick  Pole,  the  Summer- Eaft  and  Weft  muft  be 
placed,  on  the  Tropick  of  Capricorn  ;  and  the 
(Vinter- Eaft  and  Weft)  on  that  of  Cancer  ;  fo  that  the 
Points  which  are  the  Summtr-Eaft  and  Weft)  at  the 
northern  Hemifphere,  arc  the  Whiter- Eaft  and  Weft, 
at  the  meridional  Hemifphere  ;  and  the  Summer- Eaft 
and  Weft  of  the  meridional  Hemifplicrb,  arc  the* 
Points  of  the  Winter- Eaft  and  Weft  of  the  northern1 
Hemifphere,  .  .  . 

The  two  vertical  Points,  are  thofe  which  we  carry 
along  with  us,  and  which  arc  call’d  Zenith  and  Nadir;- 
They  are  diametrically  oppofitc  to  one  another. 

The  Zenith  (as  we  have  already  obferv’cl  in  our 
Treadle  of Aftronomy)  is  a  Point  imagined  over1  our 

Head ;  and  every  Time  wc  change  Place,  our  Zenith 
changes  in  Proportion. 

The  Nad ir,  is  a  Point  imagined  dircdUy  under  our 
hcct,  and  over  the  Head  of  our  Antipodes, 

The  four  Cardinal  Points,  .,  and  the  four  Collateral, 
ferve  tp  Jet  us  know  the  Situation  of  Countries,  with 

tegard  to  one  another ;  and  compofo  the  Rumbs  of 
Wind, 


‘  T h.£  Ar Stick.  and  Ant ar Slick  Poles,  by  their  Eleva¬ 
tion  on  the  Horizon  of  a  Place,  difeover  onlhew  riie 
Latitude  of  that  Place  ;  as  I’ll  explain  afterwards-.  ‘ 
The  North,  is  the  Point  on  which  all  the  northern 
Geographers  ought  to  to  regulate  their  Charts,  or 
Maps  ;  becaufe  they  put,  or  can  put  in  thofe  Maps, 
the  North  a-top,  the  South  at  Bottom,  the  Eaft  ori  the 
Right,  and  the  Weft  on  the  L/eft.  '  ’  *  : 

The  Zenith  and  Nadir ,  ferve  as  Poles  to  the  Ho¬ 
rizon  ;  dilcover  the  Countries  where  the  Inhabitants 
are  reciprocally  Antipodes;  and  fix  the  Meridian^. 

■  From  this  we’ll  pafs  to  the  Ten  Circles,  deferib*- 
ed,  Jikewife,  on  the  Surface  of  the  Globe ;  which  may 
be  confider’d  in  three  Manners ;  either  as  great*  or 
fmall  Circles ;  or  as  fix’d,  or  mutable. 

There  are  five  Circles  parallel  between  themfelves  ; 
viz.  the  Equator)  the  two  Tropicks ,  and  the -two' Po¬ 
lar  Circles  :  And  five  diffemblable  from  one  another, 
and  which  interfetft  one  another ;  viz.  the  Eclipticky 
Horizon ,  Meridian ,  and  the  two  Colures .  •  - 

Of  thefe  ten  Circles,  fix  are  great ;  and  four  fmall. 
The  four  great  Circles  are  the  Equator ,  Eclipticky 
Horizon ,  Meridian ,  and  the  two  Colures.  The  four 
final/,  are  the  two  Tropic s,  and  the  two  Polar  Circles. 

Though  thefe  ten  Circles  be  marked  as  fix’d  in  the 
Maps  of  - the  terreftrial  Globe,  the Horizon '  and’  the 
Meridian,  are  mutable,  according  to  the  Diverfity  of 
Places  we  change. 

The  eight  others,  ‘Viz.  the  Equator*  the  two  Tro¬ 
picks, ^  the  two  Polar  Circles,  the  Echptick,  ’  and  the 
two  Colures  are  fix’d  for  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Earth,  ‘and  are  always  found  in  the  fame  Place. 

The  great  Circles  are  all  equal  ,in  Bignels,  Have  all 
the  fame  Centre  witli  the  terreftrial  Globe  ; .  and  divide 
the  laid  Globe  into  two  equal  Parts,  interfering  like- 
wife  one  another,  into  two  equal  Parts.  .  .  -  ! 

The  [mail  Circles  are  unequal,  and  have  -hot  fo 
much  Circuit  as  the  great  ones,  bfccanfe  they  have  each 
a  Centre  different  from  that  of  the  terreftrial  Globfc  i 
which,  therefore,  they  cut  into  tvi.o  unequal  Parts. 

We  .muft  next  cpnfider  thefe 1  ten ;  Citcl&s,  bnd  iri 
every  Particular;  beginning  with!  the  firft  of  the  great 
ones,  which  is  the  Equator \  *  j  J 

The  Equator,  is  a;  great  Cifcle,  equally diftanti 
from  the  two  Poles  of  the  World,  or  having  tlie  famd 
Poles  with  thofe  of  the.  World.  ;It  receives  the  Name 
of  Equator ,  of  Equinoftial,  and  of  the  Line  Accord¬ 
ing  to  its  different  Ufes.  It  is  called  the  Equator  be. 
baufe  it  divides  or  cuts  the.  terreftrial  Globe  into  two 
equal  Parts:  Equinoctial ;  by  ;*eafpn  when  the; Sun  ia 
therein,',  the  Days,  and  Niglits  are  equal;  and  Line, 
by  way  of  Excellence,  for  its  ,being  the  firft  and  prin¬ 
cipal- of  all  the  Circles,  *  deferibed  oh  the  terreftrial 
Globe. — Thb'XJfesof  the  Equator  are  feveral ;  ' 

_  /  >  .  eftriai  Giofid  into  two  equal 

Parcs,  and  thofe  Parts  Are  call’d  Hcmifphercs >  the 
one  whereof  is  call’d  the  Northern  Hemifphere,  and  the 
ocher  the  Southern  Hemifphere. 

a.  It  marks'  the  tine  EaB  and  Wen,  call’d  'Equi¬ 
noxes,  in  all  the  Regions  of  the  Globe.  * 

■  3.  It  ferves  for  a  Foundation  and  Bafe^  to  find', and, 

V  >  f  tllrft  is  on  the  Surface'  of 

the  Globe,  its  being  the 'firft  and  principal  of  die  Pa¬ 
rallels  of* Latitudes  5 1 1  that  Latitude  being  the  Di’ftqnce 
from  the  Equator*  to  the  Place  pfepofed,  in  going  for¬ 
wards  towards  the  one  or  othdr  Poles.  . 

4,  It  marks  on  the  Eel  ip  title  the  two  Poiifts,  .■vvJitre 
the  Equinoxes  are  hiiade,  /.  c.  that  the  ‘Sun  pafiing 
re,- renders  the  Days  and  Nights  equal  in  ali  tli'e 
is  of  the  terreftrial  Globe :  To  all  that  is-  between 
the  Equator  and  the  Poles,  it  divides  the  24  Hours' of 
the  natural  Day,'  into  1 2  Flours  of  Day,  and  1 2 Hour* 
of  Nig  lit ;  but  begins,  at  the  ft  me  Time,  under  1 tic* 

I  DIPS.  11  nnrl  n  \Tin-ki*  (-  7V A _ *.1.  '  'A  vi  r* 


there. 
Parts 


According  to  the  four  Cardinal  Points,  the  World  Poles,  a  Day  and  "a  Night  of  fix  Months  T lo  tine' 
«  diVKled  into  four  pnncmal  Regions  ;  and  the  four  when  the  Day  of  fix  Months  bcgiAsunder  tU  /Sid- 

riic  antient  Continent,  is  call'd  Oriental,  or  Eaftem-,  under  the  Mick  >  and,  o.vtl®  SSTXn  So 

Night  alter  the  Days  pf  fix  Months  begins  mdcr  iha 

^■ntek,  the  Days  of  fix  Months  begins  under  the')/?;- 
tarfttek.  • 

5.  Thofe 


I  '•II’I-IVIIV  L.4UI  u  V- 

ncw»  Occidental  or  Weft  cm  \  the  Magdlanick \ 
Mmdwialy  or  Southern  ;  and  the  Artftick,  Scptenlrio- 
H  or  Northern.  r 
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■2.  Thofe  who  inhabit  under  the  Equator ,  have  the 


the  Name  of  fome  Animal,  and  are  reprcTcn't  ‘  i  *  ■ 

bay  equal"  to  the  Night,  not  only  at  ‘the  Time  of  the  their  Form  or  Figure;  or  becaufe  the  SuaW 
Equinoxes,  but  likewife  all  the  Days  of  the  Year, Moon^oUmg  rough  that  C.rcle,  help  t0  ^  ^ 


HQU*i*v**v^7  ~  <  *  1 

perpetually*  becaufe  their  Horizon  cuts  into  equal 
Parts  all  the  Circles  which  the  Sun  makes  every  Day 
of  the  Year.  All  others  have  their  Days  unequal  •, 
which*  notwithftanding,  thofe  who  approach  nearer 
the  Equator,  have  their  Days  and  Nights  more  equal 
than  thofe  who  are  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  it. 

6 \  The  Sun,  by  Means  of  the  fame  Points  of  the 
Equinoxes,  gives  to  all  Parts  of  the  Globe,  the  Spring 
and  Autumn,  but  at  different  Times ;  for  while  it 
gives  the  Spring  to  the  northern  Hemifphere,  it  gives, 
at  the  fame  Time,  the  Autumn  to  the  fouthern  Hemi¬ 
fphere  ;  and  vice  versa. 

7.  On  its  whole  Circle,  the  natural  Day  of  24 
Hours  is  determined ;  fince  the  Sun  makes  upon  it, 
t  £  Degrees  every  Hour  \  which  reckoned  24  Times, 
makes  up  the  360  Degrees,  into  which  that  Circle  is 
divided.  Hence  we  have  frequent  Occafion  for  the 
Converfion  of  Degrees  of  the  Equator  into  Time  j  and 
again,  for  the  Re-converfion  of  Parts  of  Time  into 
Parts  of  the  Equator.  For  Performance  whereof*  I 
fubjoin  the  following  Table  ;  wherein  are  exhibited 
the  Arches  of  the  Equator,  which  pais  the  Meridian 
in  the  feveraJ  Hours,  Minutes,  &c.  of  equated,  or 
mean  Time. 

Converfion  of  Tarts  of  the  Equator  into  Time,  and 


vice  versa. 


Min. 


Second 


Third 


Hours , 

1 

I 

II 

II 

III 

III 

1  IV 

\a 


ours 


Deg. 

Equat 


4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

40 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

9 

12 

18 

21 

24 


15 

30 

45 

60 

75 

90 

*35 

180 

225 

270 

3i5 

360 


Hour 

Min. 


Deg. 

Jj 

Equat 


Second 

Third 


fourth 


I 


II 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

10 

20 

3° 

40 

50 

60 


o 

o 

o 

l 

X 

1 

2 

5 

7 

10 

12 

*5 


III 


IV 


15 

30 

45 

o 

*5 

30 

30 

0 

30 

o 

30 

0 


1 2"  d" 


the 


1 5"  o'"  v 


The  Ufe  of  the  Table  is  obvious  ;  fuppofe,  e.  gr. 
it  were  required  to  turn  1 90  13'  7"  of  the  Equator 
into  Time:  Againft  15  Degrees  in  the  firft  Column, 
we  have  o'  00" ;  againft  4  Degrees,  we  have 
1 6'  o"  *,  againft  1  o  Minutes  40"  \  againft  3  Minutes, 

againft  5  Seconds,  we  have  0"  20 >  and 
againft  2  Seconds,  8"'  >  which  added  together,  give 
i*  i&  52"  28". 

Again,  fuppofe  it  were  required  to  find  how  many 
Degrees,  Minutes,  &c.  of  the  Equator ,  anfwcr  to 
23  Hours  25  Min.  17  Sec.  and  9  Thirds:  Againft 
2ih  in  the  fourth  Column  of  the  Table  you  have 
3 1 50  j  againft  2  Hours,  30°  ;  againft  20  Sec.  5°*  a- 
gainft  10  See.  2  30";  againft  5  See,  i' 
which  added  together,  give  3 51 0  19'  17"  if". 

8.  In  cutting  the  Zodiack,  into  two  equal  Parts,  it 
parts  the  northern  Signs  from  the  fouthern,  and  di¬ 
vides  the  long  Days  from  the  Ihorc  ones, 

9.  It  ferves  to  the  Conllrudtion  of  Sun-Dials. 

1  o.  It  is  eilcem’d,  by  Aftronomcrs,  the  Rule  and 
Affcnfurc  of  the  Prim  urn  Mobile ,  and  ferves  to  feveral 
Other  Ufcs. 

The  Zodiack,  is  one  of  the  great  Circles,  and  the 
only  one  which  1ms  any  Width.  This  Circle  is  call’d 
Zodiack ,  Signifer,  or  Sign-Bearer,  oblique  Circle,  and 
Ecliptick. 

I.  It  is  call’d  Zodiack  by  the  G reeks,  either  bccaufe 
in  oft  of  the  Coiiftdlatious  it  contains,  have  borrow  M 

1 


du&ion  of  all  Things. 

2.  It  is  called  Signifer,  by  the  Latins ,  beca„r, 
twelve  Conftellations  it.  Contains  are  call’d  Sie  lt 

3.  Some  call  it  the  oblique  Circle ,  bv  reafa?'  f . 
Obliquity,  with  refpeft  to  the  Equator,  bv  u>h;  u? 
cut  into  oblique  Angles. 

4.  The  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  whU  1 
pen  in  it,  have  given  it  the  Name  of  Eclimiob  hap‘ 
the  Line  of  the  Eclipfes  ;  though  Geographer 
but  the  Ecliptick,  which  is  the  Line  reprefcntM 
Middle  of  the  Zodiack  •,  and  deferibe  that  Line  *  *  * 

terreftrial  Globe,  and  the  general  Maps  of  the  Worirb 
between  the  two  Tropicks. 

The  Ecliptick ,  like  the  Zodiack*  is  divide 
12  Parts,  and  each  Part  fubdivided  into  30  call  a 
Degrees,  which  together  make  Up  360  Degree* 
which  the  Ecliptick  is  divided.  5  uo 

The  Ufes  of  the  Ecliptick ,  are:  x.  It  maA 

by  each  Degree,  very  near  the  Courfe  which  the  Sun 
makes  every  Day  ;  by  each  of  the  twelve  P?rts  it 
ihews  the  Sign  and  the  Month ;  by  the  30 

of  each  Sign,  the  30  Days*  which  the  Sun  takes  to 
run  through  each  Sign  •,  by  the  360  Degrees,  it  gives 
us  the  annual  Progrefs  of  the  Sun,  which  is  Qf 

Days  6  Hours,  or  thereabout,  which  6  Hours,  every 
fourth  Year*  makes  Up  one  Day ;  which  is  added  to' 
that  fourth  Year,  which  Year  is  of  366  Days,  and  is 
call’d  Bijfextile 5  as  wc  have  obferv’d  in  our  Trcatife 
of  Aftronomy. 

2.  Each  twelfth  Degree  of  the  Ecliptick  marks  the 
diurnal  Progrefs  of  the  Moon. 

3.  The  Ecliptick  being  divided  into  two  equal 
Parts  by  the  Equator,  that  Part  which  advances  to¬ 
wards  the  Ardtick  Pole,  marks  the  Jong  Days  of  the 
northern  Hemifphere,  and  the  /hort  Days  of  the 
fouthern  Hemifphere ;  the  other  Parr,  which  advances 
towards  the  Antarrftick  Pole,  marks  the  Jhorf  Days  of 
the  northern  Hemifphere,  and  the  long  ohes  of  the 
fouthern  Hemifphere; 

4.  The  Ecliptick  is  divided  into  four  Parts  by  the 
Colures ,  marks  three  Signs  for  each  of  die  four  Seafons 
of  the  Year.  The  northern  Hemifphere  has  for  its 
Spring,  Aries,  Taurus,  and  Gemini ;  and  for  its  Sum¬ 
mer,  Cancer ,  Leo,  and  Virgo  ;  for  its  Autumn,  Libra, 
Scorpio ,  and  Sagittarius  \  and  for  its  Winter,  Capri¬ 
corn,  Aquarius ,  and  Pifces.  On  the  contrary,  thefe 
laft  Signs  make  die  Summer  of  the  meridional ,  or 
weftern  Hemiiphere :  Libra,  Scorpio ,  and  Sagitta¬ 
rius,,  makes  its  Autumn  i  Cancer ,  Leo ,  and  Virgo ,  its 
AVintcr ;  and  Aries,  Taurus ,  and  Gemini,  its  Spring; 
So  that  when  ah  Hemifphere  has  its  Spring,  (ho 
Other  oppofite  to  it  has  its  Autumn and  when  one 
has  its  Summer,  the  other  has  its  Winter. 

5.  The  Ecliptick  cuts  the  terreftrial  Globe  into 
two  equal  Parts,  but  obliquely,  with  refpeeft  to  the 

Equator  and  the  Poles. 

6.  It  deferibes  by  its  Poles  the  Polar  Circles. 

7.  It  comprehends,  by  its  Obliquity,  all  that  Space 

of  the  terreftrial  Globe,  call’d  the  Lorrid  Zone. 

The  Tropicks,  are  two  among  the  fmall  Lucies, 

deferibed  by  the  Sun  at  divers  Times,  when  it  pa 
through  the  two  Points  of  Cancer  and  ol  U\pu- 
corn.  Theft  two  Circles  are  equal  and  param  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  Equator,  from  which  tiey 
arc  equally  diftanc  of  23  -I  Degrees,  or  tncrca 
They  are  call’d  Tropicks,  of  the  Greek  T?™*  u  } 9 
bccaufe  the  Sun  being  arrived  at  cither  ol  turn  '  > 


Northern ,  becaufe  in  the  northern  Hcmii ip  <rrot>ick 
which  Hemiiphere  it  is  likewife  the  Summer  •  P  J. 
as  it  is,  at  the  lame  Time,  die  Winters  p 

the  fouthern  Hemifphere.  Annrc- 

Tic:  Tropick  which  advances  towards  the  Ant 

Pole,  is  call’d  the  Trofick  oj  Upvtcorn,  bcca^ 
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r  the  flrft  Point  of  that  Sign  in  which  it  is  form’d  ; 
>  is  alfo  call’d  Meridional ,  or  Southern ,  but  only  With 
refpe#  t0  our  n0rt^ern  Hemifphere  :  And  alfo  the 
"Winter’s  Tropick,  but  with  refpeft  to  us  only,  fince, 
at  the  fame  Time,  he  is  the  Summer’s  Tropick  of  the 
Hemifphere,  which  we  call  Meridional. 

Thefe  two  Circles  are  alfo  call’d  Solftices ,  as  if  one 
would  fay  Station  of  the  Sun,  from  the  Sun’s  advanc¬ 
ing  fo  flow,  when  it  approaches  or  departs  from  the 
Tropicks,  that  it  feems  to  pafs  for  fome  Time  thro’ 
the  fame  Places ;  and  that  neither  the  Days,  nor  the 
Nights,  diminifh  or  increafe,  but  remain  for  feveral 
Days  in  the  fame  State. 

The  Ufes  of  the  Tropicks  ±  are  i  i.  That  they  en- 
compafs  a  certain  Space,  beyond  which  the  Sun  never 
o-oes;  and  within  which,  it  every  Day  makes  its 
Courfe  by  a  fpiral  Line  *  advancing  now  towards  one, 
and  then  towards  the  other  Tropick. 

2.  They  mark  on  the  Ecliptick  the  two  Points 
where  the  Solftices  are  made  ■  which  fhews  us  the 
lon^eft  and  fhorteft  Day  of  the  Year. 

3!  Their  Diftance  from  the  Equator  marks  the 
greateft  Declination  of  the  Sun  towards  the  one,  or  the 
other  Pole  •,  which  is  not  always  equal,  but  is  ordi¬ 
narily  placed  at  33  Degrees,  30  Minutes. 

4.  They  inclofe  the  Torrid  Zo?ie ,  and  feparate  it 
from  the  Temperate . 

The  Polar  Circles,  are  two  frrtall  Circles,  which 
the  Poles  of  the  Zodiack,  or  of  the  Ecliptick,  defcribe 
round  the  Poles  of  the  World  :  They  are  equal  and 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  alfo  to  the  two  Tropicks 
and  to  the  Equator  ;  and  are  as  much  diftant  from 
the  Poles  of  the  World,  as  the  Tropicks  are  from 
the  Equator.  That  round  the  Arftick  Pole,  is  call’d 
the  Circle  of  the  Ar Slick  or  Northern  Pole  ;  and  the 
other  round  the  Antarftick  Pole,  is  call’d  by  its 

Name. 

The  Ufes  of  the  Polar  Circles ,  are  :  1.  To  fhew 

us  the  Poles  of  the  Zodiack,  or  Ecliptick. 

2.  They  inclofe  the  Frigid ,  or  Glacial  Zones ,  and 
feparate  them  from  the  Tmperate. 

2.  They  inclofe  the  great  Climates,  where  the  long 
Days,  and  long  Nights  of  feveral  Months,  reign,  and 
part  them  from  the  little  Climates. 

The  Colures,  are  two  great  Circles,  which  inter- 
led!  each  other  at  right  Angles  in  the  two  Poles  of  the 
World.  One  is  call’d  the  Colnre  of  the  Equinoxes,  be- 
caufe  it  cuts  the  Equator  and  the  Ecliptick  in  the  firft 
Points  of  Aries  and  Libra ,  where  the  Equinoxes  hap¬ 
pen,  or  are  made.  The  other  the  Colitre  of  the  Sol¬ 
ftices. ,  from  its  cutting  the  Ecliptick,  and  the  Tro¬ 
picks,  where  the  Solftices  happen,  at  the  firft  Point  of 
Cancer,  and  at  the  hr  ft  of  Capricorn. 

As  thefe  two  Circles  are  whole  Meridians,  the  Co¬ 
lure  of  the  Equinoxes  is  marked  on  the  terreftrial 
Globe,  and  in  the  Map  of  the  Correfpondencc  of  the 
Globe  with  the  Sphere,  by  tile  firft  Meridian,  which 
is  found  to  be  the  firft,  and  the  180  th  Degree  of 
Longitude,  which  environs  our  weftern  Hemifphere  ; 
the  Cohere  of  the  Solftices  by  the  90  th  Degree  of  Lon¬ 
gitude,  which  is  in  the  Middle,  of  our  callern  Ilcmi- 
fpherc*,  and  the  170  th,  which  is  in  the  Middle  of 
the  other,  or  weftern  Hemifphere.  Thus  thefe  two 
Colures  cut  the  Ecliptick  into  four  equal  Parts,  and 
mark  the  four  Points  where  the  four  Scafons  of  the 
Year  begin. 

Note,  That  the  Name  Colure ,  comes  from  the  Greek 
xwAuw,  to  cut ,  and  Tail,  fo  that  KwAa^  lig- 
nifies  Cut-Tail.  Thefe  Circles  are  thus  called,  be- 
caufe  that  which  cuts  the  Ecliptick  where  it  meets 
with  the  Equator,  and  that  which  cuts  the  fame 
Ecliptick  where  it  meets  with  the  Tropicks,  have, 
on  both  Sides,  very  acute  Angles,  which  reprefent 
Tails. 


The  Ufes  of  the  Colures ,  are  :  j.  That  they  both 
cut  die  Ecliptick  into  four  equal  Parts,  and  mark  there 
me  Points,  where  the  Equinoxes  of  the  Spring  and 
Autumn,  and  the  Summer  and  Winter  Solftices  hap- 
fcn»  which  are  the  Beginning  of  the  four  Scafons  of 


the  Y 


ear, 


For  the  northern  Hemifphere,  the  Colure  of  thi 
Equinoxes  mark  -  the  Equinox ,  or  Beginning  of  the 
Spring,  at  the  firft  Point  of  Aries,  towards  the  21ft 
of  March ,  New  Style,  or  the  10  th  of  the  fame  Month, 
Old  Style-,  the  Equinox ,  or  Beginning  of  the  Autumn, 
at  the  firft  Point  of  Libra,  about  the  21ft  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  New  Style,  or  the  10th  of  the  fame  Month,  Old 
Style.  The  Colure  of  the  Solftices ,  mark  the  Solftice, 
C>r  Beginning  of  Summer,  at  the  firft  Point  of  Cancer, 
about  the  21ft  of  June,  New  Style,  or  the  10th  of 
the  fame  Month,  Old  Style  ;  the  Soft  ice,  or  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Winter  at  the  firft  Point  of  Capricorn,  about 
the  2 ift  of  December ?  New  Style,  or  10th  of  the 
fame  Month,  Old  Style. ' 

But  for  the  oppofite  Hemifphere,  which  we  call 
Meridional ,  or  Southern,  the  Colure  of  the  Solftices9 
marks  the  firft  Point  of  Capricorn,  for  the  Solftice ,  or 
Beginning  of  Summer;  the  firft  Point  of  Cancer,  for 
the  Solftice ,  or  Beginning  of  Winter.  The  Colure  of 
the  Equinoxes  marks  the  firft  Point  of  Libra  for  ‘  the 
Equinox,  or  Beginning  of  Spring ;  and  the  firft  Point 
of  Aries  for  the  Equinox,  or  Beginning  of  Autumn ; 
rhofe  two  H'emifpheres  hiving  always  the  Seafons 
contrary,  at  the  fame  Time. 

The  Horizon,  from  the  Greek  to  finijh,  or 
terminate ,  is  a  great  Circle,  dividing  the  World  into 
two  Parts  or  Hemilpheres  ;  the  one  upper,  or  vifible  5 
the  other  lower,  and  in  vifible. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Horizon ,  one  fenftble,  and 
the  other  rational.  We  call  fenftble  Horizon,  the  Cir¬ 
cle  which  terminates  what  our  Sight,  being  free  oh 
all  Sides,  or  meeting  with  no  Oppofition,  in  a  level 
Champagne,  can  difeover  on  the .  Earth  ;  and  that 
Horizon  is  but  a  fmall  Circle  which  divides  the  vifible 
Part  of  the  Sphere,  from  the  In  vifible; 

The  rational  Horizon,  is  a  great  Circle,  whofe  Plane 
paffes  through  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  and  whofe 
Poles  are  the  Zenith  and  Nadir,  round  which  it  is  de- 
feribed,  and  which  divide  the  Heavens,  and  the  ter¬ 
reftrial  Globe  into  two  Hemilpheres. 

The  Horizon  changes,  as  often  as  we  change  Places. 

Though  there  be  as  many  Horizons,  as  there;  are 
Zeniths,  u  e.  different  Places  on  the  Earth;  there  are 
notwithftanding  but  three  Sorts  of  Horizons,  viz.  the 
right,  oblique,  and  parallel  Horizon. 

1.  The  Horizon  is  right,  when  it  has  its  Zenith'  iii 
the  Equator,  when  it  paffes  through  the  four  cardinal 
Points,  and  cuts  the  Equator  into  right  Angles. 

2;  That’s  an  oblique  Horizon ,  whofe  Zenith  is  be¬ 
tween  the  Equator  and  one  of  the  Poles,  and  which 
cuts  the  Equator  into  oblique*  Angles. 

3.  That  Horizon  is  parallel,  which  has  for  Zenith 
one  of  tlxe  Poles,  and  the  Equator  for  Horizontal 
Circle. 

The  right  Horizon,  is  only  for  thole  who  inhabit 
under  the  Equator.  The  parallel  Horizon ,  for  thole 
who  are  direftly  under  the  Poles.  But  the  oblique  Ho¬ 
rizon  is  for  all  thofe  who  inhabit  between  the  Equator, 
'and  one  and  the  other  Pole. 

The  Ufes  of  the  Horizon ,  are :  1 .  That  the  ra¬ 

tional  Horizon,  of  every  Pcrfon,  ferves  to  divide  the 
terreftrial  Globe  into  two  Hemilpheres  ;  one  whereof 
is  call’d  fuperior ,  and  the  other  inferior . 

2.  The  Horizon  fiiews  us  the  Length  of  the  artifi¬ 
cial  Day,  which  is  the  Time  the  Sun  takes  to  accom¬ 
pli  Hi  its  Courfe  on  our  Horizon ;  and  the  Length  of 
the  artificial  Night,  which  is  the  Time  the  Sun  is 
hidden  under  our  Horizon.  Thofe  who  have  a  right 
Horizon ,  have  a  perpetual  Equinox,  having  always 
the  artificial  Day  equal  with  the  Night  ;£bccaufe  the 
Sun  is  every  Day  twelve  Hours  on  their  Horizon,  and 
twelve  Flours  under  it.  Thofe  who  have  their  Ho¬ 
rizon  parallel,  have  one  Day  fix  Months  long,  and 
one  Night  of  the  lame  Length  ;  the  Sun  being  fix 
Months  on  their  Horizon,  and  fix  Months  under  it. 
Thofe  who  have  an  oblique  Horizon,  have  the  Equi¬ 
noxes  but  twice  a  Year;  and  all  the  other  Days  and 
Nights  unequal,  in  Proportion  of  their  Diftance  from 
the  Equator,  and  the  Elevation  of  the  Pole,  on  their 
Horizon .  Between  the  Equator  and  the  Polar  Circles, 
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the  Days  increafe  above  1 2  Hours  to  24 ;  becaufe 
thole  who  inhabit  under  thofe  Circles,  have,  during 
24  Hours,  the  Sun  on  their  Horizon.  Between  the 
Polar  Circles  and  the  Poles,  the  Days  increafe  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  Sun  is  on  their  Horizon,  the  Day  grows 
a  Week,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  at  laft  fix 
Months  long  under  the  Poles. 

3.  The  Horizon  ferves  for  the  Conftrudtion  of  the 
Compafs,  for  Navigation,  and  of  Dials,  becaufe  the 
Di  vifion  of  the  Compafs  is  nothing  elle  but  the  Divi- 
fion  of  the  Horizon. 

4.  The  Horizon  fhews  the  Height  of  the  Pole, 
and  marks,  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Latitude,  which 
is  the  Di  fiance  of  the  Equator,  becaufe  the  Di  fiance 
of  the  Equator  to  our  Zenith,  is  equal  to  the  Difiance 
which  is  between  our  Horizon  and  the  Pole. 

The  Meridian  is  a  great  Circle,  which  paffes 
thro*  the  Poles  of  the  World* and  our  Zenith  and  Na¬ 
dir,  and  cuts  the  terreftrial  Globe  into  two  Plenii- 
fpheres,  viz.  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern.  This  Circle 
is  called  Meridian ,  becaufe  the  Sun  palling  into  that 
Circle,  it  is  Noon  for  all  thofe  who  are  in  that  Part  of 
that  Circle,  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and  Midnight  for  all 
thofe  who  are  in  the  other  Part  of  the  fame  Circle  op-, 
polite  to  it. 

As  tire  Meridian  is  determined  by  the  Zenith,  as 
many  can  be  imagined  as  vertical  Points  from  Eaft  to 

Weft. 

Of  that  great  Number*  of  Meridians ,  Aftronomers 
retain  but  180,  but  which  are  reckoned  by  half  or 
fimple  Meridians,  to  the  Number  of  360. 

Geographers  mark  on  the  Equator  the  3  60  fimple 
Meridians ,  the  Lines  whereof  they  deferibe,  to  avoid 
Conflifion,  but  thro’  every  tenth  Degree  of  theEqua- 
tor,  or  thro’  every  tenth  Degree  of  Longitude. 

Tire  firft  Meridian ,  having  not  been  yet  determined 
by  Afironomcrs,  its  Pofition  is  left  arbitrary. 

The  antient Geographers  having  confidered  that  the 
Meridian  ferves  to  meafure  the  Length  of  the  Earth, 
have  given  it  the  Name  of  Longitude,  and  have 
placed  the  firft  Meridian  at  the  occidental,  or  weftern 
Extremity  of  our  Continent,  whence  they  have  began 
to  reckon  from  Weft  to  Eaft  tire  360  Meridians  or 
Longitudes,  which  I’ll  explain  more  particularly  in  die 
Divifion  of  the  Surface  of  the  terreftrial  Globe,  into 
Longitude  and  Latitude. 

The  Ufes  of  the  Meridian  are, - -  1.  That  every 

whole  Meridian  ferves  to  divide  the  terreftrial  Globe 
into  two  Hemifpheres,  Eaftern  and  Weftern,  thofe 
divided  by  tire  firft  Meridian  being  preferred  by  Geo¬ 
graphers  to  represent  in  Plane  the  terreftrial  Globe. 

2.  The  Meridian  thews  us,  at  the  fame  Time,  the 
Height  of  the  Pole,  and  thcDiftancc  of  the  Equator, 
or  Latitude ;  becaule  tire  Arch  of  the  Meridian ,  com- 
prifed  between  the  Equator  and  the  Zenith,  and  tire 
Arch  of  the  fame  Meridian ,  inclofcd  between  thcITo- 
ri/on  and  the  Poles,  are  equal. 

3.  Ic  marks  Noon  and  Midnight  to  all  thofe  who 
arc  within  its  Circle, 

4.  It  begins  the  natural  agronomical  Day  by  Noon, 
and  the  civil  Day  by  Midnight. 

5.  It  divides  the  artificial  Day  into  two  equal  Parts. 

6.  The  Meridian  of  cadi  Region,  ihews  which 
Countries  have  Noon  before,  or  alter,  or  at  the  fame 

r\ 

J  line. 

y.  In  reckoning  by  every  fifteenth  Meridian ,  wc 
di/covcr  at  the  fame  Time  the  Hour  of  every  Country. 

8.  The  Meridians  ferve  to  reckon  the  Latitude,  that 
Latitude  bfang  reckoned  along  one  Meridian,  from 
the  Equutdl&advanciiig  towards  the  one  or  the  other 
Pole. 

Note,  That  the  Points,  Lines ,  and  Circles  wc  have  dc- 

feriberi  i:i  lire  Solidity,  and  on  the  Surface  of  the 

Globe,  fu rniili  the  Geographers  with  feven  Man- 

iK  is  ol  dividing  die  Surlace  of  the  terreftrial  Globe, 
with  K'-ganl  to  the  i  leavens.  1.  Into  Regions. 

futo  i  h  miJpluTes.  3.  Into  Zones.  4.  By 
Shadows.  ^  f ,  by  Pofi turns.  6.  By  Climates. 
>• .  According  to  the  L.o ng it  tide  and  Latitude  >  aqd 


trionah 


w 

* 

an  eighth  Divifion,  as  well  of  the  Surf-,. 

Solidity  of  the  Globe  by  Meafures 

the  Divifion  of  the  Surface  of  che  by 

““  ReSlons  >  proceed  thro’  all  the 

fions,  every  one  in  Order.  ‘•“cruivi- 

With  Regard  to  the  four  cardinal  Point.  ■ 
North,  South,  EaP  and  West,  the  SurfC’  Vf'  tl)e 
horizontal  Hemifphere,  is  divided  into  four  1?  Cach 
viz.  Northern,  Southern,  Eaftern ,  and  Web  .  £,ons> 
ing  Regard  to  the  Zenith  which  is  the  cfiF  \  iuv‘ 

Divifion.  This  Divifion  ferves  to  conioarprl  °  ,tiut 

tive  Situation  of  Countries  with  one  another  1 ,  Pcc- 
one  of  the  moft  effential  Parts  of  Geozratht'^^ 
one  Country  confidered  with  Regard  m  M 

bouring  one,  is  Northern  to  one  of  thadC1Sili 
Southern  to  the  other  ;  and  its  Situation  k  ivJ  'wd 
that  which  is  Eaftward  of  it,  and  Ruffe  t  tp 
which  is  Weftward.  France,  for  Example  111 
with  Regard  to  Spain,  Southern  with  Refnea 
land,  Weftern  with  Refpeft  to  Germany  Pand  fit 
fame  Time,  Eaftern  with  Reipedt  to  Canada  ‘  W 
.  The  Europeans  confidering  the  Continents  accon' 
mg  as  they  are  fituated  with  Regard  to  them,  cad 
their  Continent  which  is  the  antient,  tl\e  Fad  or-,  r  ■ 
nent  5  have  given  the  Name  of  Weftern  to  the  Ne  JcJy 
tinent ,  or  America  ;  have  called  Southern  the 
nick  Continent ,  and  call  Northern  that  Continent 
is  towards  the  North.  Which  notwithftaX  J 
antient  Continent ,  and  the  new,  are  refpe&ivdv  ar  tC 

Eaft  and  Weft  of  one  another  j  like  wife  the  Northern 
and  Magellanick ,  are  reciprocally  Southern. 

Therefore  the  Continents  confidered  as  they  are  fitua¬ 
ted  with  Refpcdt  to  Chili,  America  will  be  the  E  a  fieri 
Continent  \  the  antient  will  be  the  Weftern ;  the  Septal 
>  or  Northern,  will  be  the  Southern but  the 
Magellanick  will  not  be  reciprocally  the  Non  hern,  fmcc 
its  Pole  cannot  be  called  its  North,  but  only  its  Pole; 
the  Name  North  being  particular  to  our  Pole,  which 
we  call  Ar Flick  ;  therefore  the  Magellanick  Continent, 
cannot  be  called  otherwife  than  Antarftich,  or  Anti-nor¬ 
thern,  as  oppofite  to  the  Arftick  *  or  Northern ,  til)  its 
Pole  be  capable  to  communicate  to  it,  the  Name 
which  in  Procels  of  Time  it  may  borrow  from  fome 
neighbouring  Conftellations. 

The  four  great  Regions  of  the  Horizon,  arefubdi- 
vided  into  feveral  lefs,  which  are  the  lame  Thing  with 
the  Winds\  for  the  Diftribution  thereof,  the  four  car¬ 
dinal  Points  ferve  as  Foundation  and  Rule. 

The  Winds  are  divided  withRelpeft  to  the  Points 
of  the  Horizon,  from  which  they  blow,  into  Cardinal 
and  Collateral. 

The  Cardinal  Winds,  are  thofe  blowing  from  the  four 
Cardinal  Points,  Eaft,  Weft ,  North ,  and  South. 

Collateral  Winds ,  are  the  intermediate  Winds ,  be¬ 
tween  two  Cardinal  Winds.  The  Number  of  thefc  is 
infinite,  as  the  Points  from  which  they  blow  are,  but 
only  a  few  of  them  are  confidered  in  Pnufticc,  /.  c.  only 
a  few  of  them  have  their  diftinguiftiing  Names. 

The  antient  Greeks ,  at  firft,  only  ufed  the  four 
cardinal  ones,  at  length  they  took  in  four  more.  Vi¬ 
truvius  gives  us  a  Table  of  twenty,  belidcs  the  Cardi¬ 
nals  in  Ufe  among  the  Romans, 

The  Moderns,  as  their  Navigation  is  much  more 
modern  than  the  Anticnts,  have  given  Names  to  28 
collateral  ones  j  which  they  range  into  primary  and 
fecundary.  And  fubdividc  the  fecundary  into  thole  0. 

the  firft  and  fiecond  Order.  . 

The  Englijh Names  of  the  primary  collateral  / 
arc  compounded  of  the  Names  ol  the  cardina  ones. 

North  and  South  being  ftill  prefixed. 

'The  Names  of  the  formulary  collateral  Jr  ms  o\  tm 


the  Cardinal,  or  the  next  nrijiiccnt  1 

next  Cardinal,  with  che  Addition  ol  the  >  l  .  .  / 
The  Latins  have  diftind  Names  for  each, 
arc  exp  relied  in  the  following  I  able. 


Nanus 
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Names  of  the  Winds. 


EngHJh . 


Latin  and  Greek. 


it 


V/fia  fleet 

rom  tbeN. 


X.  North. 

2.  North  by  Eaft 


3.  North-North-Eaft. 

4.  North-Eaft  byNoith, 

5.  North- E aft. 


6.  North-Eaft  byEaft. 

7.  Eaft-North-Eaft. 

8.  Eaft:  by  North. 


9.  Eaft. 

10.  Eaft  by  South. 

I  r,  E aft-Sou th-E aft. 

12.  South-Eaft  by  Eaft. 

13.  SouthrEaJi. 

14.  South-Eaft  by  South. 

15.  South-South-Eaft. 


Septentrio,  or  Boreas. 
Hyperboreas. 
Hypaquilo. 
GaiJicus. 

Aquilo. 

Mefbboreas. 

Arblapeliotes. 

Baropeliotcs. 

Grsecus. 

Hypocaefias. 

Cash  as  ,  Hcllefpon 

tius. 

Mcfocafias. 

Carbas. 


16.  South  by  Eaft. 


17.  South . 

1 8.  South  by  Weft. 

19.  South-South- Weft. 

20.  South-Weft  by  South. 

21.  South-Weft . 


So/anus  ,  Subfolanus  , 
Apeliotes . 

Hypeurus,  or  Hyper- 
curus. 

Eurus,  orVolturnus. 

Mcfcurus. 

Not  apeliotes ,  Euro-au- 
Jicr. 

Hypophoenix. 

Phoenix ,  Phcenieias , 
Leuco-notus,  Gan- 
gcticus. 

Mefophanx. 


22.  South-Weft  by  Weft. 


|  23.  Weft-Sou th-Weft. 
24.  Weft  by  South. 


25.  Weft. 

26.  Weft  by  North. 

27.  Weft-North- Weft. 

28.  North  Weft  by  Weft.. 

29.  North-Weft. 

3  0.  N orthW  eft  byN or th . 

3 1 .  N or th-N orth- W  eft. 

32.  North  by  Weft. 


Aufter ,  Notus ,  Mcri- 
dies. 

Hypolibonotus,  Alfa- 
nas. 

Libonotus,  Auftro-A- 
fricus. 

Mofolibonotus. 

Noto-  Z  ephyrus , 
NotO'LibicuSy 
Africus . 

Hypolibs. 

Hypafricus. 

Subvcfperus. 

Libs. 

Mefolibs. 

Mcfophyrus. 


Zcpbyrus ,  Favarius  , 
Qccidens. 
Hypargeftcs. 

Hypo  cor  us. 
Argcftcs,  Caurus,  Co- 
rus-Japyx. 

Mcfargcftes,  Mefcorus . 
Zcphyro-boreas ,  Boro  l i- 
bycus. 

Hypocircius,  Sicrcm. 
Circius,  Thrafcias. 
Mcfocircius. 
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From  this  weMI  pafs  to  the  Divifion  of  the  terre- 
ftrial  Globe  into  fcveral  Sorts  of  JTemifpheres. 

The  tcrrcflxial  Globe  is  divided  into  two  Hemi- 
fphercs,  by  each  of  the  fix  great  Circles ;  but  as  the 
Circles  of  the  Colurcs  arc  Meridians,  and  the  Hcmi- 
fphere  made  by  the  Ecliptick,  arc  of  no  Ufc  but  in 
Aftronomy,  Geographers  eflccm  but  the  Hcmifphcres 
divided  by  the  Equator,  Horizon,  and  Meridian. 

The  Equator  divides  the  tcrrcfbrial  Globe  into  two 
Hem  inheres,  viz.  Northern  and  Southern,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  us ;  for  if  their  Situation  be  well  confidcr’d, 
they  arc  refpeiftivcly  Southern  to  one  another  5  there¬ 
fore  they  arc  more  properly  call’d  jlrttick,  anti  An- 
torclick. 

The  Globe  is  divided  by  the  Horizon ,  into  two 
I  lemifpheres,  fuperior  and  inferior  \  the  fuperior  is 
that  to  which  the  Zenith  feyves  as  Pole,  /.  e.  which 
in  towards  us  •,  and  the  inferior ,•  that  to  which  the  Na¬ 
dir  ferves  as  Pole,  and  which  is  tinder  us  •,  therefore 
that  which  is  inferior  toils,  is  fuperior  to  our  Anti¬ 
podes  \  and  that  which  is  fuperior  to  us3  is,  on  the 
contrary,  inferior  to  them, 


Each  entire  Meridian  divides  the  Glob,einto  twd 
Hemifpheres,  one  whereof  is  call’d  Eajhrn ,  and  the 
other  Weftern ;  which  mufb  be  underftood  of  that  Bart 
of  the  Meridian  of  our  Zenith ;  arid  not  of  the  other 
half  of  the  Meridian. 

Of  all  thefe  different  Sorts  of  Divifions  of  Hemi¬ 
fpheres,  there  is  none  fixrd  and  immutable  but  that 
of  the  Equator  \  that  made  by  the  Horizon  changes 
at  every  Place  *,  and  the  Divifion  made  by  the  Meri¬ 
dian  is  the  fame,  fince  it  can  be  as  often  multiplied 
as  the  Meridians. 

Geographers*  to  reprefen t  the  Surface  of  the  ter- 
reftrial  Globe  in  Plane,  prefer  die  Hemifpheres  divided 
by  the  firft  Meridian ,  becaufe  each  Hemifphere,  con¬ 
taining  almoft  a  whole  Continent,  of  thofe  that  are 
known,  the  geographical  Divifions  are  thereby  made 
with  a  better  Method. 

6 

The  two  Tropicks ,  and  the  two  Tolar  Circles ,  divide 
the  Surface  of  the  terre (trial  Globe  into  five  Parts* 
call’d  Zones,  from  the  Greek  Cftw,  Girdle ;  thefe  Zones 
receive  their  Name  from  the  Quality  of  the  T empe- 
rature,  to  which  their  Situation  is  fubjeft,  according 
to  the  different  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold,  which  the 
Sun  gives  them,  by  its  Approaches*  and  its  Diftance* 
which  reduce  them  to  three  Sorts  of  Zones,  which 
make  fiv.e,  a  Torrid  Zone,  two  Temperate ,  and  two 
Frigid . 

The  Torrid  Zone,  is  in  the  Middle  of  all  the  o- 
diers  *  the  Frigid  keep  the  two  Extremities ;  and  the 
T mperate  take  up  what  is  between  the  Torrid  and  the 
Frigid  on  either  Side. 

The  Torrid  Zone  is  terminated  by  the  two  Tro- 
picks;  its  Breadth  therefore  is  46  Deg.  58  Minutes. 
The  Equator  running  thro’  the  Middle  of  it,  divides  it 
into  two  equal  Parts.  The  Antients  imagined  the 
Torrid  Zone  uninhabitable. 

The  Temperate  Zones,  are  contained  between  the 
Tropicks,  and  Polar  Circles  ;  that  between  the  Tro- 
pick  of  Cancer  and  the  Ardbick  Pole,  is  call’d  Nor¬ 
thern  *  and  the  other,  fituated  between  the  Tropick 
of  Capricorn,  and  the  Antardbick  Pole,  is  call’d 
Southern ,  with  regard  to  us.  Thefe  Zones  are  call’d 
Temperate ,  becaufe  being  fituated  between  the  Torrid 
and  the  Frigid,  they  enjoy  a  temperate  Air,  particu¬ 
larly  towards  the  Middle  of  that  Zone,  its  Extremities 
participating  of  the  Excefs  of  Heat  or  Cold,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  as  they  approach  nearer  the  Torrid  or  Frigid 
Zones. 

The  Frigid  Zones,-  are  between  the  Polar  Circles 
and  the  Poles,  or  rather  terminated  the  one  by  the 
Antardtick,  and  the  other  by  the  Ardlick  Circle. 
They  are  call’d  frigid,  becauie  during  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Year  there  is  felt  there  an  exceffivc  Cold* 
and  all  is  frozen,  when  die  Sun  appears  but  little,  or 
not  at  all  on  their  Horizon. 

The  Antients  have  alfo  imagined,  that  the  Frigid 
Zones,  were  uninhabitable,  becaufe  of  the  cxceffive 
Cold,  and  continual  Ice.  But  Experience  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  the  Frigid  Zones  are  not  entirely  De¬ 
fart  •,  and  that  in  the  Torrid  Zone  the  Heat  is  not  fa 
cxceffive  under  die  Equator,  and  the  neighbouring. 
Places,  where  the  Sun  only  paffes  as  it  is  cowards  the 
Tropicks,  near  which  the  Sun  making  its  Courfe,  for 
fevcral  Days  fuccefiivcly,  caufcs  an  almoft:  intolerable 
Heat ;  when  as  throughout  almoft:  the  whole  Torrid 
Zone ,  the  Mountains  in  fome  Places,  the  Jong  Nights,' 
the  Rain,  and  great  Dews,  cool  fufficicntly  to  render 
the  Earth  not  only  inhabitable,  but  likewiie  fo  fertile  that 
it  gives  in' Tcvpral  Places  two  Marvells  in  a  Year,  pro¬ 
duces  with  little  Culture,  all  Sorts  of  Spices  and  Drills.- 
furni flics  alone  a  greater  Quantity  of  perfedb  Metals, *of 
precious  Stones  and  Pearls,  than  all  the  other  Zones 
together.  And  the  Defarts  found  in  it,  as  in  Africa 
are  rather  a  Proof  that  the  Soil  is  fictile  of  its  Nature' 
then  rend  reel  fuch  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sim*,  fince  fuel! 
Dc fares  are  found  in  the  Middle  of  the  Temperate  Zaue\ 
ancl  in  chat  Part  of  Africa  which  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone, 
djere  arc  Places  extremely  fertile ;  that  all  the  Coun¬ 
tries  anil  I  fies  of  Aft  a,  fituated  in  that  Zone,  abound 
in  all  Things  j  and  what?  we  know  of  America  in 

that 
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that  Zoney  is  of  the  fame  Nature. 

The  Zones  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  great  and 
fmall ;  there  are  three  great  Zones ,  viz.  the  Torrid  and 
the  two  T operate  ;  and  two  fmall  ones,  viz.  the  two 
Frigids.  ■ 

The  Zones  have  different  Length  and  Breadth.  The 
Breadth  of  the  Torrid  Zone  is  46  Degrees  58  Minutes  ; 
that  of  each  of  the  Temper  at  es ,  43  Degrees  2  Minutes, 
and  that  of  each  of  the  Frigids ,  23  Degrees  and  about 
30  Minutes. 

If  we  reckon  the  Degrees  of  Latitude,  each  at  2  5 
common  Leagues  of  France ,  the  Torrid  Zone  is  found 
to  have  1175  Leagues  in  Breadth  ;  the  Temperate 
Zones ,  eacli  1075  ;  and  the  Frigids  have  each  but  587 
Leagues  and  a  half  in  Breadth. 

The  Length  of  the  Zones ,  or  rather  their  Circuit, 
is  alio  very  different,  though  they  have  all  the  fame 
Number  of  60  Degrees  of  Longitude  ;  for  as  the  De¬ 
grees  diminifh  in  Proportion  of  their  Diftance  from  the 
.Equator,  and  of  their  Neighbourhood  to  the  Poles, 
under  which  they  become  a  Point  *,  likewife  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  Zones  diminilhes  in  Proportion,  according 
to  the  Latitudes  under  which  the  Zones  are  fituated. 

The  Torrid  Zone  has  9000  common  French  Leagues 
of  Circuit  under  the  Equator,  whicli  is  its  greater 
Extent*,  and  a  little  more  than  8250  Leagues  in  its 
Extremities  under  the  Tropicks. 

The  Circuit  under  the  Tropicks  is  the  greater  of 
the  Temperate  Zones ,  having  each  in  their  Middle, 
which  is  the  45  Degrees,  about  6350,  and  in  their 
Extremities  under  the  Polar  Circles  about  3575 
Leagues. 

Thefe  Polar  Circles  make  the  greater  Circuit  of  each 
of  the  Frigid  Zones ,  the  Middle  whereof  is  but  about 
1850  Leagues  ;  and  their  Extremity  under  the  Poles, 
nothing  elfe  but  a  Point. 

None  of  the  Zones  is  entirely  known ;  tho9  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Temperate  and  the  Torrid  are  more  known  than 
the  others  *,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  Southern  but 
what  belongs  of  it  to  our  Continent,  and  to  America. 
The  Northern  Frigid  Zone  has  fome  Ifles,  and  fome 
Coafls  known  *  but  for  the  Frigid  Zone  Antar&ick, 
which  we  call  Meridional*  it  is  entirely  unknown 
to  us. 

Of  the  three  great  Zones,  the  Northern,  Tempe¬ 
rate,  feems  to  have  once  more  Land  than  the  T orrid , 
and  the  Torrid  much  more  than  the  Southern. 

Note ,  That  our  next  Divifion  of  tne  Terreftrial  Globe 

is  by  Shadows. 

The  different  Situations  of  the  Zones  have  given  Oc- 
cafion  to  divide  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Surface  of  the 
Globe,  according  to  the  Divcrfity  of  the  Shadow  of 
thole  Zones.  This  Divcrfity  is  taken  either  at  Noon, 
or  from  the  whole  Courfe  of  the  Shadow. 

The  Antic'nts  having  difeovered,  that  the  Shadow 
turned  round'  the  Inhabitants  of  die  Frigid  Zones , 
when  the  Sun  gives  them  continual  Days  *,  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Temperate  Zones ,  had  always  the 
Shadow  turned  on  the  fame  Side  at  Noon  *,  thofe  of 
the  Northern,  towards  the  Ardlick  Pole  ;  thofe  of  the 
Southern,  towards  the  Antardlick  *,  and  that  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone  had  always  their  Meridian 
Shadow ,  fix  Months  towards  one  of  the  Poles,  and  fix 
Months  towards  the  other:  They  have  called  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Frigid  Zones,  Perifcians ,  i.  e.  fJsa- 
dowed  round  ;  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Temperate  Zones, 
Uctcrofcians ,  who  have  but  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  Shadows  ;  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
rlmphifcians ,  i.  c.  who  have  both  Shadows. 

Kcafon  and  Experience  have  difeovered  fincc,  that 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone  are  Afcians ,  i.  e. 
without  a  Shadow  at  Noon,  when  the  Sun  pafies  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  their  Zenith  ;  that  when  it  is  no  more 
on  their  J  lead,  the  Aft  inns  who  are  under  the  Tropicks, 
have  never  their  Shadow  but  of  one  Side  ;  and  that 
the  other  /Ijuaus  have  their  Meridian  Shadow ,  Ionic- 
times  on  one  fide,  and  Ibmetimes  on  the  other. 

1  here  lore  the  Divifion  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Earth,  according  to  the  Divcrfity  ol  Shadows,  is  more 


The  Perifcians, ,  or  Inhabitants  of  the  FrioM  7 
can  be  confidered  of  three  Sorts:  1.  Th  r  ^°nes» 


are 


~ ~ ^  u urine  the  r  i\/r 

the  Sun  fhines  upon  them  continually  ,  J?  Months 
dwell  under  the  Polar  Circles  are  Perifcians  h  a  wfl° 
a  natural  Day,  or  24  Hours,  which  is  their  WiTi?nS 
3-  And  the  others  are  Perifcians  forfeveraln  Day' 
ieveral  Months,  according  as  they  are  near  ,  or 

from  the  Pole.  Thofe  under  the ' Poles  have  1 
divided  into  two  continued  Parts,  i,  e  an  Iear 
Months,  and  a  Night  of  fix  Months  * 

all  Perifcians  have  but  a  veiy  moderate  Sumr?1^1^  - 
a  very  cold  Winter.  mer>  and 

The  Heterofcians,  or  Inhabitants  of  the  t* 

Zones,  have  i.  Always  their  Meridian  <?/w  emPcrate 
one  of  the  Poles,  A.  thofe  of  £ 7oS" 
the  Arftick  Pole,  and  thofe  of  the  Southern  £ 
the  Anrardhck.  And,  2.  Always  their  Dav.  d> 
to  their  Nights,  except  the  two  Days  of  the  Equips 

of  ilmc  Sorts  :  i .  Thole  rio 

der  the  Equator,  are  every  Year  twice  Atnnl 

without  Shadow,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Year  'fa 

phifaans  and  have  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Meri 

dian  Shadows,  according  to  the  Seafons,  having  two 

Summers  and  two  Winters,  two  Springs  and  two 
Autumns.  D  wo 

.  Thofe  who  dwell  between  the  Equator  and  the  Tro¬ 
picks,  are  likewife  twice  a  Year  Afcians,  and  the  red: 
of  the  Year  Amphifcians  ;  among  whom  thofe  who 
are  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Equator,  have  alfo 
two  Summers  and  two  Winters ;  but  which  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  Summer  and  Winter,  in  Proportion  as  they 
approach  the  Tropicks 5  and  are  fenlible  of  the  Equa- 

li  ty  of  the  Days  and  Nights,  the  more  they  approach 
the  Equator.  rr 

Thofe  who  inhabit  under  the  Tropicks  are  Afcians, 
and  without  a  Shadow  at  Noon,  but  the  Day  of  the 
Solftices,  and  Heterofcians  all  the  reft  of  the  Year;  their 
Meridian  Shadow  never  going  but  on  one  Side,  and 
they  have  but  one  Summer  and  one  Winter. 

Therefore  thefe  three  Sorts  of  Afcians ,  Hetero* 
f cians ,  and  the  three  Sorts  of  Perifcians ,  give  us  feven 
Sorts  of  Habitations,  according  to  the  Shadows  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth. 

Having  thus  divided  the  Surface  of  the  Terreftrial 
Globe  into  Zones,  and  confidered  the  Inhabitants  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Divcrfity  of  their  Shadows,  we  can, 
befides,  confider  the  fume  Inhabitants,  as  P eric1  cians , 
ylntcecians ,  and  Antipodes ,  Names  taken  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Reports  they  have  in  their  Situation,  with  regard 
to  the  fame  Circles,  Parallels,  and  Meridians,  or  op- 
pofitc,  under  which  they  inhabit. 

Per  ion cia ns,  are  fuch  Inhabitants  of  the  Globe 
as  have  the  fame  Latitudes,  but  oppofitc  Longitudes : 
or  live  under  the  feme  Parallel,  and  the  feme  Meri¬ 
dian,  but  in  different  Semi-Circles  of  that  Meridian, 
or  oppofitc  Points  of  the  Parallel. 

Antoecians,  are  thofe  Inhabitants  of  the  Globe 
who  live  under  the  feme  Meridian,  and  at  the  feme 
Diftance  from  the  Equator ;  the  one  towards  the 
North,  and  the  other  to  the  South.  Hence  the  dm 
tcecians  have  the  feme  Longitude  and  the  lame  Lati¬ 
tude,  only  of  a  different  Denomination,  they  lye 
in  the  feme  Demi-circle  of  the  Meridian,  blit  in  op- 
polite  Parallels.  , 

Antipodes,  arc  fuch  Inhabitants  of  the  Eaitn  as 
live  diametrically  oppofitc  to  one  another.  I  he  an¬ 
tipodes  have  the  feme  Degree  ol  ITeat  and  Cole ,  t  ic 
feme  Length  of  Night  and  Day  ;  but  at  conn  at  y 
Times  ;  it  being  Midnight  with  one,  when  it  is  Noon 
with  the  other ;  and  the  longclt  Day  with  one,  w  icn 

fliortcll  with  the  other.  . 

The  Inhabitants  under  the  Poles  have  no  iota 
ans,  but  they  arc,  at  the  fame  Time,  /hit (V t mils ,  ai 

Antipodes.  Thofo 
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Thofe  who  live  under  the  Equator  have  no  Antes- 
dans,  but  the  Peritxcians  are  there,  mean  while  Anti- 

^  Of  the  Places  which  are  under  the  Equator  and  the 
Poles,  there  are  found  every  where  elfe,  P  erics  dans. 
Antes  dans,  and  Antipodes. 

The  Pericccians  have  the  lame  Zone  and  the  lame 
Temperature,  the  Seafons  at  the  fame  time,  i.  e.  the 
fame  Summer  and  the  lame  Winter,  are  in  the  lame 
Climate,  have  the  fame  Increafe  of  Days  and  Nights, 
except  that  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  in  the  Tempe¬ 
rate,  when  the  one  has  Noon,  the  other  has  Mid¬ 
night  *  and  that  in  the  Frigid  Zone  where  the  Days 
are  continual  they  have  only  the  Hours  oppofite. 

The  Antes  cions  are  fituated'in  the  lame  Zone,  in 
the  fame  Temperature,  in  the  fame  Climate,  have  the 
fame  Seafons,  and  the  fame  Increafe  of  Days,  and 
Nights,  but  are  in  oppofitc  ITemifpheres  *  which  is 
the  Caufe  that  when  the  one  has  Summer,  .the  other 
has  Winter,  and  when  the  one  has  the  long  Days,  the 
other  has  the  Ihort  *  having  nothing  fembiable  at  the 

fame  Time,  but  the  Hours. 

The  Antipodes  have  alfo  the  fame  Zones,  are  in  the 

fame  Temperature,  in  the  fame  Climate,  have  the  fame 
Seafons,  the  fame  Heat  in  Summer,  and  the  fame 
Cold  in  Winter,  die  fame  Length  of  Days  and  Nights, 
but  as  they  are  diametrically  oppofite,  they  have  all 
this  in  different  Times. 

With  regard  to  thofe  who  live  under  the  Poles, 
their  diametrical  Oppofition,  their  Day  and  Night  con¬ 
trary,  at  the  fame  Time,  prove  that  they  are  Ant i- 
podes  *,  and  their  Situation  under  the  like  Extremity  of 
the  lame  Meridian  equally  diftaiit  from  the  Equator, 
the  fame  Hours  of  the  natural  Day,  may  make  them 
pafs  for  Antcecians ,  with  this  Difference,  that  when  the 
one  has  a  continual  Day,  the  other  has  a  continual 
Night,  at  the  fame  Time. 

But  for  thofe  who  live  under  the  Equator  they  may 
be  confidered  both  as  Pericccians ,  and  as  Antipodes,  who 
notwkhftanding  have  nothing  like  other  Antipodes ,  but 
of  being  diametrically  oppofite,  being  in  every  Thing 
elfe  true  Pericccians. 

It  mull  be  oblerved  that  our  Per  ice  dans  are  Antes- 
cians  to  our  /lutipodes  j  that  our  Antipodes  are  Perice- 
cians  to  our  shit  a  dans,  and  that  our  Antcecians  are  An¬ 
tipodes  to  our  Per  ice  dans. 

Note ,  That  from  this  we’ll  pafs  to  the  Divifion  of 

the  Surface  of  the  Globe,  by  Climates  and  Parallels. 


The  Manner  of  difeovering  the  Situation  of  Places, 
by  die  Height  of  the  Pole,  and  Latitude,  or  Diftance 
of  the  Equator,  being  not  in  life  among  the  Antients  ; 
they  fearched  that  Situation  by  the  Dilfercnce  of  the 
Length  of  the  Days;  which  made  them  think  of  di¬ 
viding  the  Surface  of  the  tcrreftrial  Globe,  by  means 
of  Circles  parallel  to  the  Equator,  into  feveral  Parts, 
or  fmall  Zones,  each  whereof  Ihould  contain  the  fame 
Lengths  of  the  Days. 

T  hey  gave  to  thofe  Portions,  or  fmall  Zones,  the 
Name  of  Climates,  from  KAi /*«,  Inclination ,  or 
Climate ,  fignifies  rather  Increafe,  bccaufe  of  the  fame 
Increafe  or  Length  of  Days  which  thofe  have  who 
live  in  the  fame  fmall  Zone,  which  they  fubdivide  by 
a  Circle,  or  parallel  Line,  into  two  Demi -Climates, 
to  which  they  gave  the  Name  of  Parallel  j  fo  that 
each  Climate  contains  two  Parallels,  or  Dcwi-Cli mates. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Climates.  Thofe  which  arc 
between  the  Equator,  and  the  Polar  Circles,  where 
the  artificial  Days  increafe  infenfibly,  are  regulated  by 
half  Hours ;  and  thofe  who  live  between  the  Polar 


Circles  and  the  Poles  which  contain  continual  Days, 
are  regulated  by  Months,  or  30  continual  Days. 

The  Parallels  arc  likewife  of  two  Sorts,  die  one 
divides  the  Climates  of  half  Hours  into  Quarters,  and 
the  other  divides  die  Days  of  a  Month  into  15 
Days. 

Therefore  Climate  is  a  Space  of  the  Surface  of  the 
terreftrial  Globe  contained  between  two  parallel  Cir¬ 
cles,  or  Lines,  between  which  there  is  a  variation  of 


an  half  Hour,  or  of  30  Days  in  the  longeft  Days  of 
the  Y ear. 

Likewife  the  Parallel  is  a  Space  of  the  Earth  con¬ 
tained  between  two  Lines,  or  parallel  Circles,  between 
which  there  is  a  Difference,  either  of  a  Quarter  of 
an  Hour,  or  of  1 5  Days  in  die  longeft  Days  of  the 
Year. 

The  Climates  and  Parallels ,  are,  between  them,  ve¬ 
ry  unequal ;  in  thofe  of  artificial  Days,  the  more  they 
approach  the  Equator,  the  broader  they  are,  and  di- 
minifii  in  proportion,  as  they  depart  from  the  Equa* 
tor  and  approach  the  Poles; 

The  Climates  of  continual  Days,  on  the  contrary* 
are  broader  in  proportion  they  are  nearer  the  Poles  * 
and  diminifli  as  they  depart  from  them,  and  advance 
towards  the  Tropicks. 

The  Inequality  of  the  Latitude  of  the  Climates ,  as 
well  of  artificial,  as  of  continual  Days,  proceeds  from 
the  different  Obliquities  of  the  Horizons,  with  regard 
to  the  Courfe  of  the  Sun*  when  it  is  in  the  Tropick ; 
where  it  determines  the  Length  of  the  longeft  Days* 
for  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  fame  Hemifphere* 

There  are  fixty  Climates ,  thirty  between  the  Equa¬ 
tor  and  the  Article  Pole,  for  the  northern  Hemifphere, 
and  thirty  between  the  Equator  and  the  Antartick 
Pole  for  the  oppofite  Hemifphere,  which  we  common¬ 
ly  call  Southern. 

The  thirty  Climates  of  each  Hemifphere  are  divided 
into  Climates  of  half  Hours,  or  artificial  Days,  and 
Climates  of  continual  Days. 

The  Climates  of  half  Hours  are  reckoned  between 
the  Equator  and  the  Polar  Circles,  to  the  Number  of 
24.  Bccaule  the  artificial  Day  being  always  of  12 
Hours  under  the  Equator,  and  of  24  Hours,  in  the 
longeft  Day  of  the  Year  under  the  Polar  Circles,  the 
Increafe  is  of  12  Hours,  which  iliake  lip  24  haft 
Hours,  and  confequently  24  Climates. 

The  Climates  of  continual  Days  are  reckoned  be¬ 
tween  the  Polar  Circle  and  the  Pole,  to  the  Number 
of  fix,  and  by  Months  *  bccaufe  the  longeft  Day  un¬ 
der  the  Polar  Circle,  is  of  a  natural  Day,  i.  of  24 
Hours,  and  of  fix  Mouths  under  the  Poles  ;  which 
make  up  fix  Months  of  Increafe,  which  are  diftributed 
by  Months,  each  whereof  makes  a  Climate. 

The  fixty  Climates  making  up  126  Demi- Climates, 
or  Parallels,  i.  e.  60  Parallels  for  each  Hemifphere, 
there  will  be  48  by  Quarters  of  an  Hour,  for  the  24 
Climates  of  Half-hours,  and  12  for  the  Climates  ot 
Months,  which  together  make  up  the  120  Parallels. 

Note,  That  the  People  under  the  Equator  have  no 
Climate  *  thofe  whole  longeft  Day  is  of  1 2  Hours 
and  an  Half  have  one  Climate  j  or  arc  towards  the 
End  of  the  firft  Climate :  Thofe  Whole  longeft  Day 
is  of  11  Hours,  have  two  Climates, "  and  thus  in  or¬ 
der  to  66  Degrees  3 1  Minutes,  where  there  are,  as 
I  have  oblerved  already,  24  Climates ,  i.  e.  that  they* 
arc  ar  the  End  of  the  iaft  Climate  of  an  Flour,  bc¬ 
caufe  their  longeft  Day  lafts  24  Hours  ;  and  as  from 
the  End  of  the  twenty- fourth  Climate ,  every  Quar¬ 
ter  of  a  League  towards  the  Pole,  the  Day  increafes 
24  Hours  at  once,  afterwards  a  Week,  a  Month, 
fSc%  the  fix  Iaft  Climates  have  been  determined  by 
the  Difference  of  a  Month  of  continual  Day  more 
at  their  End,  then  at  their  Beginning, 

The  ancient  Geographers ,  who  confined  the  Climates 
to  what  they  imagined  the  habitable  Parts  of  the 
Earth,  only  allowed  ol  feven  *  under  which  were  com¬ 
prehended  the  Regions  known  to  them  ;  and  dcfign'd 
the  Climates  of .  the  oppofite  Hemifphere,  which  they 
thought  habitable,  though  unknown  to  them,  by  the 
oppofite  Situation  in  which  they  were  with  refpedt  to 
the  Climates  known  to  them. 

They  began  to  reckon  their  known  Climates  where 
the  longeft  Day  is  of  12  i  Hours,  which  they  ima¬ 
gined  to  be  the  Beginning  of  the  Habitations  of  the 
Torrid  Zone  ;  therefore  they  cftablifh’d  their  firft  Cli¬ 
mate  between  12  4  Hours,  and  13  i  Hours  j  the  fe- 

1 2  S  cond 
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cond  between  13  Honrs  and  13  i  Hours  ;  thus  eve¬ 
ry  Half-hour  ;  and  called  every  one  of  the  feven  Cli¬ 
mates  by  the  Name  of  fome  celebrated  City,  Ifle,  Sea, 
or  River  through  which  the  middle  Parallel  pafs’d. 
Therefore  they  made  the  firft  pafs  thro3  Meroe  ;  the 
fecond  thro3  Sienna ;  the  third  thro3  Alexa?idria  ;  the 
fourth  thro3  Rhodes  ;  the  fifth  thro’  Rome  ;  the  fixth 
thro3  Ponttis  ;  and  the  feventh  thro3  the  Mouth  of  the 
Boryfthenes ;  to  which  have  been  added  fincc  an  eighth, 
pacing  thro3  the  Ripk-ean  Mountains  *  and  a  ninth 
palling  thro3  the  Tanais. 

To  thefe  nine  Climates ,  Ptolomy  in  his  Geography^ 
added  the  Value  of  nine  other  Climates ,  as  much  of 
the  Earth  being  known  in  his  Time,  viz.  two  Climates 
for  the  fouthern  Hemifphere,  and  the  Value  of  feven 
Climates  for  the  northern  Hemifphere.  It  inuft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  again!!  the  Method  of  his  PredecciTors, 
he  docs  not  reckon  by  Climates ,  but  by  Parallels  of 
Quarters  of  an  Hour,  and  that  lie  begins  them  at  the 
Equator,  which  he  reiterates  in  his  /llmagefie ,  where 
after  he  has  diflributed  his  Parallels,  a  little  otherwife 
than  in  his  Geography ,  which  however  accounts  for  the 
fame  Incrcafes,  he  adds  the  Days  that  increale  as  far  as 
to  24  Hours  under  the  Polar  Circle,  and  places  between 
that  Circle  and  the  Pole  fix  Parallels,  which  contain 
each  an  Increafe  of  a  Month,  which  (hews  that  the  An- 
tients  have  eftabliflied  more  than  feven  Climates ,  fmee 
they  have  divided  the  whole  Surface  of  the  terre final 
Globe  into  Climates  and  Parallels,  as  we  do  *  but  that 
what  moll  of  the  Antients  fliew  of  the  Earth,  was  com- 
prifed  but  in  feven  Climates ,  then  in  nine  ;  and  that 
in  Ptolemy's  Time  was  known  the  Value  of  fixtecn 
Climates  of  the  northern  Plemifphere,  and  the  Value 
of  two  of  the  oppofite  Hemifphere. 

Note*  That  M.  Mathion  has  invented  a  Line  of  an 
excellent  Ufe  to  determine  by  the  foie  Infpe&ion, 
without  Movements,  Tables,  or  Writings,  the 
longeft  Day  of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World,  at 
leaf!  as  far  as  the  Polar  Circle.  That  Line  is  drawn 
from  the  90  Degree  of  the  Equator  to  the  66  and 
an  Half  of  the  firft  Meridian.  The  Ufe  of  this 
Line  is,  that  if  one  wants  to  know  the  longed  Day 
of  fome  Country,  he  inuft  obferve  where  that  Line 
cuts  the  Parallel  of  the  Country  in  Queftion,  and 
what  Meridian  paffes  thro3  that  Place,  then  reckon 
15  Meridians  for  one  Hour,  /.  e.  4  Minutes  of 
Hours  for  each  Meridian ;  and  that  Number  of 
Hours  is  the  Hour  of  Sun  riling  in  the  Middle  of 
Summer  in  that  Country,  whence  the  Duration  of 
the  whole  Day  will  be  known.  For  Example,  If 
we  would  know  for  Paris ,  which  has  almoft  49 
Degrees  of  Latitude  5  we’ll  look  what  Meridian 
palfcs  thro3  the  Place  where  the  faid  Line  cuts  the 
49//;  Parallel,  which  is  the  Goth  Mcridian0  for  which 
we  mud  reckon  4  Hours,  fincc  4  times  15  arc  con¬ 
tained  in  that  Number  60  ;  therefore  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  Summer  the  Sun  riles  at  four  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  at  Paris ,  and  in  all  the  Countries  of  the  fame 

w— *  * 

Parallel,  or  of  its  Anti-parallel,  i.  e .  of  the  49 th 
Degree,  Southward.  And  lienee  it  is  cafy  to  judge 
that  the  longed  Day  is  of  1 6  Hours,  knee  from 
4  in  the  Morning  to  12,  there  is  8  Hours,  and  as 
many  to  Sun  fitting.  Therefore  the  longed  Day 
of  thole  two  Parallels  is  of  16  Hours, 


The  Geographers  perceiving  that  the  Divifion  of 
the  Surface  of  the  terre Axial  Globe  into  Climates ,  could 
be  of  no  other  Ufe  than  to  con  filler  that  Surface  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  from  South  to  North,  judged,  that  no:  on¬ 
ly  a  more  exadt  Divifion  was  nece/Iiiry  to  mark  with 
a  greater  Rcgtilaiity,  the  Situation  of  every  Place 
from  South  to  North,  but  that  another  fhould  be 
dial ili Hied  from  Ead  to  Well'. 

]  laving  difeovrred  that  the  Poles  determine  to 
their  rciptxH,  the  North  and  South  ;  that  the  Extent 
from  Ead  to  Well  is  perfectly  marked  by  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  whole  Circuit  contains  double  the  Didance  which 
is  between  the  two  Poles  j  they  have  called  Lati¬ 
tude  the  Space  oi  the  terreftrial  Globe,  which  runs 


from  North  to  South  ;  and  Longitudt?  n 
extends  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  that  for’th ’VeCtl 
becaufe  that  Part  of  the  Earth,  then  known  to  tf°n’ 
had  once  more  Extent  from  Wed  to  Ead  \  Tnem> 
South  to  North.  3  tllan  from 

In  Imitation  of  Geometers  who  divide  all  S 
Circles  into  360  Parts,  Geographers  divide  the  r  tt5of 
ference  of  the  terredrial  Globe  into  3 60  nIrcl!m' 
Therefore  they  divide  the  Length  of  the  c U3>reos- 

the  Globe  by  36o  Semi-Circles,  or  meridional  T;  °f 
drawn  from  one  Pole  to  the  other  into  or  > 
which  they  call  Degrees  of  Longitude ,  thcrebyV 
fure  the  Length  thereof.  And  becaufe  the 
between  the  two  Poles,  makes  but  half  the  r 
ference  of  the  whole  Globe,  they  divide  the  b-^m! 
of  the  fame  Surface  between  the  two  Pole-: 

_  _  ..  C _ It  >-7 _  1  •  .  DUt  1 


es 


into 


180  Parts,  or  fmall  Zones,  which  they  cill  T)  ln 
of  Latitude  to  meafure  its  Breadth,  and  thefe  r|C°rCes 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  Poles,  and  the  no  T '  C°'CCS 
Circles  parallel,  and  equi-diftant.  lneS>  or 

As  the  Equator  is  the  greateft  of  the  parallel  Circle, 
and  in  an  equal  Diftance  from  the  Poles ,  Georsath'd 
have  eftablifh’d  it  the  Rule  and  the  firft  of  fj 

Circles,  and  begin  to  reckon  from  it  the  Decrees' of 
Latitude ,  advancing  towards  the  one  or  the  other 
Pole.  Therefore  thefe  Latitudes  being  reckon’d  twice 
towards  one  or  the  other  Pole,  arc  found  divided  bv 
the  Equator  into  Degrees  of  Northern  Latitude,  and 
Degrees  of  Southern  Latitude ,  with  refped  to  m  ™ 
Degrees  on  each  Side.  ’  ° 

And  becaufe  each  parallel  Circle,  by  irs  Circumfe¬ 
rence  on  the  terreftrial  Globe,  marks  the  fame  Degree 
in  its  whole  Circuit,  /.  e.  in  both  Hemifphcres  ; 
Geographers  divide  each  Hemifphere,  by  the  Equator’ 
into  two  equal  Parts,  Northern  and  Wcftern,  which 
makes  up  four  Quarters  for  tlie  whole  Surface  of  the 
terreftrial  Globe  ;  and  to  let  us  know  in  what  Part 
of  the  two  Hcinifpheres,  Eaftcrn  and  Wcftern,  tine 
Latitude  is  found,  they  exprefs  if  that  Latitude  be 
in  the  northern,  or  fouthern  Parts  of  the  one,  or  other 
Hemifphere.  Therefore  to  avoid  Confufion,  they 
reckon  four  Times  the  Degrees  of  Latitude  90  be¬ 
tween  the  Equator  and  the  Article  or  Northern  Pole; 
and  90  between  the  Equator  and  the  Southern  Pole 
for  our  Eaftcrn  Plemifphere  ;  reckoning  again  twice  90 
for  the  other,  or  "Wcftern  Hemi/phcre,  between  the 
Equator  and  the  fame  Poles,  which  together  make  up 
360,  tho3  they  mark  but  1S0  Degrees  of  Latitude  or 
fmall  Zones,  for  the  parallel  Circles  which  contain  thus 
one  Degree  of  each  Hemifphere. 

The  Degrees  of  Latitude  arc  mark’d  in  Globes,  on 
the  firft  fimpje  Meridian,  which  is  the  firft  Lough 
tude  \  and  only  twice  90,  one  for  each  Circle.  But 
in  Maps  they  are  mark’d  on  the  firft  whole  Meridian; 
which  dividing  both  Hcmifphercs,  cut  likewife  all 
the  Circles  of  Latitude  into  equal  Parts;  therefore  the 
Degrees  are  mark’d  there  four  Times,  one  lor  each 

Demi-Circle,  or  Parallel  of  Latitude. 

All  thefe  Degrees,  in  the  Globe  and  Maps,  arc 
mark’d  one  by  one  ;  but  for  the  Lines  or  Circles 
which  divide  them,  arc  drawn  five  by  five,  ten  by 
ten,  or  fifteen  by  fifteen,  according  to  the  Bigncls  or 

the  Globe,  or  Map. 

Thefe  Degrees  of  Latitude  thus  marked,  fliew  in 
what  Latitude  Regions  and  Places  arc  fituateil,  whici 
is  the  Diftance  from  the  Equator  to  the  Place  pi 0* 
poled  ;  and  give  at  the  fame  Tunc  the  Altitude  0  f 1(- 
Pole,  i.  c.  how  much  the  Pole  is  rifen  above  out  1  0^ 
rizon,  which  palles  as  much  beyond  the  Pole,  as  wt 
are  diftant  from  the  Equator  ;  the  Latitude  0  one 

Place,  and  the  Altitude  of  the  Pole  being  eqiu  • 

The  360  Degrees  of  Longitude  arc  marked  m  int 

Globe,  and  the  general  Maps  oi  ihe  l‘a»tn,  o»  Y 
one  *,  the  Demi-circles  or  Meridians,  wind)  <  1  n 
them,  are  delineated  five  by  five,  ten  by  ten, 
teen  by  fifteen,  according  to  the  Ihgnels  0  n 

oi  ^^P*  ,  *  wj  fi-  i<\  VtII  4 

Thefe  Degrees  arc  reckoned  iroin  ^  e  ' 

becaufe  the  Antients  being  more  lure  0  L 
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Extremity  of  the  Lands  of  our  Continent,  as  being 
next  Neighbours,  they  have  eftablifhed  there  the  firft 
Line  of  the  Longitudes ,  whence  they  began  to  reckon 
from  Weft  to  Eaft  the  360  Degrees  of  Longitude  for 
the  Length  of  the  Earth. 

The  Demi-Circles,  or  Lines  of  Longitude,  which 
are  the  fame  with  the  Meridians,  are  drawn  from  one 
Pole  to  the  other,  towards  which  they  are  conduced 
from  the  Equator ;  thefe  Lines  make  the  Space  they 
contain  narrower,  in  Proportion  they  depart  from  the 
Equator  and  approach  the  Poles,  where  they  termi¬ 
nate  that  Space  into  a  Point ;  therefore  a  Degree  of 
Longitude  marked  on  the  Equator,  which  muft  be 
conceiv’d  to  extend  the  whole  Space  which  is  between 
the  Equator  and  the  Poles  between  two  of  thofe  Lines, 
diminifhes  in  Proportion  it  departs  from  the  Equator, 
and  becomes  with  thofe  Lines,  a  Point  under  the 
Poles. 

The  Degrees  of  Longitude  thus  marked,  fhew  the 
Longitude  of  Countries  and  Cities,  which  is  their  Di- 
ftance  from  the  firft  Longitude,  or  firft  Meridian  : 
The  Longitude  being  the  Arch  of  the  Equator,  or  of 
a  Parallel  comprifed  between  the  Meridian  of  a  Coun¬ 
try,  City,  or  Town,  &c,  and  the  firft  Meridian. 

Therefore  Geographers ,  by  means  of  the  Degrees  of 
Latitude ,  divide  the  Surface  of  the  terreftrial  Globe 
from  North  to  South,  and  by  means  of  the  Degrees 
of  Longitude,  they  divide  the  fame  Surface  from 
Weft  to  Eaft.  When  they  confider  that  Surface  from 
North  to  South,  i.  c.  from  one  Pole  to  the  other, 
they  divide  it  into  180,  or  twice  90  Degrees  0$ Lati¬ 
tude,  or  fmall  Zones,  all  of  the  fame  Breadth  ;  but 
the  Circuit  of  each  diminifhing  in  Proportion  they  de¬ 
part  from  the  Equator,  and  approach  the  one  or  other 
Pole,  being  never  but  two  alike,  viz.  thofe  which  are 
at  an  equal  Diftance  from  the  Equator,  the  two  firft 
having  in  their  Circuit  the  fame  Extent  with  the  Equa¬ 
tor  ;  and  the  two  Ninetieths  and  laft,  having  for  Extent 
but  what  the  Circle  drawn  at  one  Degree  of  Latitude 
of  the  Point  of  the  Pole  can  inclofe  in  its  Circumfe¬ 
rence.  And  when  Geographers  confider  that  fame 
Surface  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  they  divide  it  into  360 
Parts  or  Degrees  of  Longitude ,  which  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  Latitude  ;  confidering  that  each 
Degree  of  Latitude  has  always  the  fame  Proportion  in 
all  the  Extent  of  its  fmall  Zone,  which  is  properly 
fpcaking,  a  Circle  of  one  Degree  in  Breadth  5  when  as 
each  Degree  of  Longitude ,  confidered  in  its  Extent, 
which  is  from  one  Pole  to  the  other,  is  broad  in  its 
Middle,  and  picked.  Or  in  Point ,  at  its  Extremities, 
being  broad  but  on  the  Equator,  and  diminifhing  as 
they  advance  towards  the  Poles,  where  they  terminate 
in  a  Point. 

The  Geographers ,  who,  as  we  have  obferved,  have 
followed  the  Aftronomers,  in  cftablifhing  the  Equa¬ 
tor  for  the  firft  Circle,  or  Parallel  of  Latitudes,  have 
likewife  made  ufe  of  their  Meridians  for  their  Longi¬ 
tudes  ;  ^  but  Aftronomers  having  not  yet  found  any 
Thing  in  the  Heavens  to  determine  the  firft  Meridian, 
the  Opinions  of  Geographers  have  been  found  divided, 

with  regard  to  the  Place  where  the  firft  Lonritudc  mav 
be  fixed.  6  y 

The  Wcftcrn  Nations  of  our  Continent,  and  the 
drabs  have  placed  it  at  the  Weftern  Extremity  of  our 
Continent,  whence  they  reckon  the  other  Longitudes 
from  Weft  to  Eaft.  The  People  of  the  Eaft,  and 
particularly  thcJudians,  have  eftablifhed  the  firft  Lon- 
gttttde  in  the  Middle  of  our  Hem ifp here,  at  a  Place 
htuated  at  90  Degrees,  from  the  one  and  the  other 
-L  oIc,  /.  e .  under  the  Equator,  which  Place  they  have 
alio  pretended  to  be  diftant  of  90  Degrees  of  Loim- 
jwrftf  from  each  Extremity  of  our  Continent,  viz .  at  no 
degrees  of  the  Wcftcrn  Coafts,  and  at  90  Degrees  of 
he  Eaton.  Then  they  have  afterwards  eftablifhed 
hat  hrit  Longitude  at  the  caftcrn  Extremity  of  our 
ame  Continent,  in  order  to  follow,  in  reckoning  the 
her  Longjtudcs,  the  Courfc  of  tire  Sun  •,  and  tiro* 
is  ider  be  preferable,  Ufe  has  notwichftanding  au- 

:rS>  the  wMtem  Nations,  that  of  reckon- 

%  iiom  Weft  to  Laft. 


Though  the  People  of  the  Weft  have  all  agreed  to 
place  the  firft  Longitude  at  the  Weft  of  our  Conti¬ 
nent,  they  neverthelefs  differ  among  themfelves  as  to 
the  Place  where  they  fix  that  Longitude.  Ptolomy , 
and  the  An  dents,  have  placed  the  hr  ft  Longitude  at 
the  Fortunate  JJlands ,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be  the  Ca¬ 
naries.  Among  the  Arabs,  fome  have  follow’d  Pto¬ 
lemy  ;  and  others  place  it  at  the  Streight  of  Gi¬ 
braltar. 

Some  modern  Authors  have  eftablifhed  the  firft 
Longitude  at  the  Tercieres  Ifiands  ;  others  at  the 
Ifiands  of  Cape  Vend,  at  tire  Pike  of  Teneriff  in  the 
Canaries.  Tire  Cafti liars  fix  it  at  Toledo ;  the  Por- 
tuguefe  at  Lifbon  \  the  French  could  pretend  the  fame 
Thing  for  Paris  \  the  Engl  if j  for  London  :  And  thus 
all  other  Nations  could  place  the  firft  Longitude  at 
their  capital  City. 

All  thefe  different  Opinions,  having  but  little  or  no 
Foundation,  that  of  Ptolomy  is  preferable,  fince  he 
fixes  his  firft  Meridian,  and  confequently  his  firft  Lon¬ 
gitude,  at  the  firft  Lands;  and  that  Meridian  thus 
placed,  confider’d  as  entire,  i.  c.  with  its  Supplement, 
contains,  in  its  Hemifphere,  the  antient  Continent : 
Therefore  moft  of  the  Europeans,  at  prefen t,  place 
the  firft  Longitude,  or  firft  Meridian,  at  the  IJle  of 
Ferre,  the  moft  Weftern  of  the  Canaries. 

The  Obfervation  of  Latitudes  is  made  exa&ly 
enough,  either  by  the  meridian  Altitude  of  the  Sun, 
or  by  that  of  the  fix’d  Stars,  which  laft  is  the  moft 
exa£t ;  that  is  to  fay  on  Land ;  the  Obfervation  which 
one  is  obliged  to  make,  there,  at  feveral  Times,  for 
the  fame  Place,  fliewing  plainly  that  the  Obfervations 
of  Latitudes  made  at  Sea  cannot  be  very  juft,  nor 
taken,  with  all  the  Exactitude  required,  fince  they 
are  made  but  once,  en  paffant ,  and  in  a  Place  which 
is  not  ftable. 


Note,  That  we’ll  next  divide  the  Surface  and  Solidity 
of  the  terreftrial  Globe  by  Meafures . 


The  whole  Circuit  of  the  terreftrial  Globe  taken 
upon  one  of  the  great  Circles,  either  by  the  Latitude 
or  Longitude,  being  of  360  Parts  or  Degrees  *,  Geo¬ 
graphers  (following  the  Example  of  Geometers,  who 
after  they  have  divided  every  Circle  into  360  Parts, 
fubdividc  each  of  thofe  Parts  into  60  others)  have 
likewife  divided  each  of  their  Degrees  into  60  Mi¬ 
nutes,  and  fubdivided  the  Minute  into  1000  Parts,  to 
which  they  give  the  Name  of  Geometrical  Paces,  be- 
caufe  they  ferve  to  meafurc  the  Earth. 

Each  Geometrical  Pace  is  compofcd  of  five  geome¬ 
trical  Foots  ; — the  Fool  is  compofcd  of  12  Inches; 

—  the  Inch  of  12  Lines  5  —  and  the  Line  of  12 
Points. 


The  Degree  thus  divided  into  60  Minutes,  or 
t 000  geometrical  Paces,  f.rvcs  lor  a  Foundation  and 
Rule,  for  the  Evaluation  of  all  Sorts  of  itinerary  Mca- 
furcs,  great,  middling,  or  little  of  all  Countries.  ' 

In  the  Evaluation  of  Meafures,  let  thcm  .be  ever  fo 

indifferent,  by  Means  of  the  Number  of  1000  Paces, 

they  contain  :  — The  Degree  contain  60  Italian  Miles, 

—  48  common  Englfj  Miles,*—  15  common  German 

Miles,  —  20  common  Polfj  Miles,  —  10  common 

Hungarian  Miles,  —  25  common,  30  fmall,  and  20 

great  French  Leagues,  1  y  l  Span  if  j  Leagues,  —  1 2  Swt- 

difl.)  Leagues,  —  80  JVcrjls  of  Mitfcovy,  —  20  Far  fangs 

ot  Perfia,  —  25  Kajj'cs,  and  124-  Gos  of  India, 

Ly,  and  25  Pu  of  China, — -20  itinerary  Meafures 
of  Japan.  ■  : 

The  1000  geometrical  Paces,  being  the  Rule  of 
all  the  itinerary  Meafures,  PH  make  Ufe  of  it  hereto 
men furc  the  terreftrial  Globe.  ,  . 


.  r  .  .  ,?  .  _  . .  "  "uuy,  LO III- 

pnfed  under  a  (ingle  Superficies,  four  Tilings  are  to  be 
confider  d  m  u,  viz.  the  Circuit,  the  Diameter,  the 
Surface ,  and  the  Solidity  ;  which  will  be  ealily  deter- 
mjned  after  we  have  obferved  with  the  Geometers, 
that  all  Circumference  is  very  near  to  its  Diameter  at 
the  Rate  of  22  to  7  ;  and  approaching  nearer  the 
entire  Lxadlnefs  (unknown  yet)  at  the.  Rate  of  23/: 
to  1 13;  that  multiplying  the  Circumference  by" the 

Diameter, 
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Diameter,  the  Surface  of  the  terreftrial  Globe  is  found. 

*  * 

And  that  multiplying  the  third  of  the  Surface,  by  the 
Sertii-Diameter,  or  the  Surface  by  the  fixth  Part  of 
the  Diameter,  the  Solidity  of  the  Globe  is  difeover’d. 

This  prefuppos’d,  the  Circuit  of  the  terreftrial 
Globe,  being  of  360  Degrees,  it  muft  be  of  21600 
Minutes,  or  common  Italian  Miles. 

The  Diameter  is  of  68754  of  thole  Miles,  or  there¬ 
abouts. — The  Surface  of  148.580,800  of  thole  Miles 
Square,  which  are  fo  many  Plans  of  a  Mile  in  Length 
and  Breadth. — The  Solidity  is  of  170,180.000,900 
Miles  Cube,  i.  e.  fo  many  Solids  and  Squares  make 
a  Mile  in  Length,  Breadth,  and  Thicknels. 

It  will  be  eafy  to  reduce  by  thofe  Miles,  or  by  the 
\vhole  Degree,  all  the  different  Meafures  abovemen- 
tioh’d.  For  Inftance,  if  we  would  make  that  Suppu- 
tation  by  common  French  Leagues,  25  of  which  make 
a  Degree,  the  Circuit  of  the  terreftrial  Globe  will  be 
juft  9000  of  thofe  Leagues.  The  Diameter  of 
11644  a  little  more.  The  Surface  of  25.  782.  750. 
The  Solidity  of  12.  310.  188.  843  l-  or  thereabout 
So  that,  according  to  this  Supputation,  it  may  be 
laid  that  the  whole  Circuit  of  the  Earth,  is  2 1,600000 
geometrical  Paces,  or  common  Italian  Miles  ;  or  - 
9000  common  French  Leagues.  That  its  Surface  con¬ 
tains  abouc  148  Millions  and  a  half  of  thoufand  geome¬ 
trical  Paces,  or  common  and  fquare  Italian  Miles  ;  or 
25  Millions  and  a  half  of  common  French  Leagues. 
And  that  in  its  Solidity,  are  comprifed  1 70  Millions 
of  Millions,  181  Million  of  thoufand  geometrical 
Paces  or  common  cube  Miles  of  Italy. 

Note ,  That  as  the  terreftrial  Globe  confifts  both  of 
Earth  and  Water,  I’ll  confider  the  Solidity  and 
Surface  of  the  Water  a-part ;  that  by  comparing 
them  together,  we  may  be  capable  to  judge  by  how 
much  the  one  can  furpafs  the  other  in  Quantity  ;  in 
Cafe  all  the  Lands  were  known,  and  the  Sea  was 
not  unequal  in  its  Depth. 


Tho*  the  Magellanick  Continent  be  not  yet  entirely 
difeover’d,  no  more  than  the  An tarftick  Lands,  the 
Globes  and  Maps  leave  us  Room  to  judge  that  there 
may  be  very  near  as  much  Water  as  there  is  Earth  on 
the  Surface  of  the  terreftrial  Globe. 

If  that  Equality  was  juft,  the  Surface  of  the  Water 
would  be  74. 255.  400.  i.  e.  74  Millions  of  thoufand 
geometrical  Paces,  or  fquare  common  Italian  Miles. 

With  Regard  to  the  Depth  of  the  Sea,  it  is  well  e- 
nougli  known  near  the  Coafts  *,  but  that’s  nothing  in 
Companion  of  the  vaft  Extent  of  the  reft  of  the  Sea, 
the  Depth  whereof  is  unknown. 

Pilots  lay,  a  Sea  without  Bottom,  when  it  has  more 
than  two  hundred  Fathoms  in  Depth ;  fomc  pretend 
that  it  does  not  exceed  five  hundred  Fathoms,  /.  e. 
about  half  a  Mile;  tho’  it  has  been  found  by  Expe¬ 
rience,  that  it  was  in  lbme  Places  4000  geometrical 
ibices  deep. 

But  fuppofe  that  the  Sea  was  equally  a  Mile  deep 
every  where,  the  Solidity  of  the  Water  would  be  of  a- 
bout  74.  255.400.  geometrical  Paces,  or  common 
Italian  Miles. 

The  Earth  has  almoft  as  much  Thicknels,  as  its 
Dcmi-Dia  meter,  except  Places  where  the  Sea  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  Mile  deep  ;  fo  that  taking  the 
74.  255.  400.  cube  Miles  of  the  Sea,  from  the  Totality 
of  the  Solidity  of  the  whole  terreftrial  Globe,  which 
we  have  laid  to  be  of  170.  1 81. 000.  900.  it  will  re¬ 
main  1 70.  106.  745.  500.  cube  Miles  lor  the  Solidity 
of  the  Earth.  Therefore  for  about  74  Millions  of  cube 
Miles,  which  the  Sea  could  have  in  giving  to  it  a  Mile 
in  Depth,  the  Earth  would  have  more  than  1  70  Mil¬ 
lion  of  Millions,  a  hundred  and  fix  Millions  and  a  half 
of  cube  Miles, 


Note ,  That  we  are  indebted  for  the  Determination  of 
the  Bignefs  of  the  Earth  to  the  late  King  of  France. 
It  is  true,  that  Snellius  and  Rhcioli ,  attempted  it  to¬ 
wards  the  Middle  of  the  kill  Century,  but  they  were 
fo  unhappy  in  their  Difcovery,  that  they  differed 
yet  of  75;';?  Fathom*  on  the  Length  to  the  Degree, 


ver- 


& 

i.  e.  of  more  than  4-  on  the  ClrrumL. 

Earth  ;  when  Louis  XIV.  commanded  that  °f  the 

a  Mcafure  as  could  be,  Ihould  be  taken  ,S  c'Xa^ 
reftrial  Globe  ;  and  the  famous  M  P.vw  ^  ter' 
enti  lifted  with  it,  executed  it  with  all  rlin  r  °Was 
Exaflnefs,  the  King’s  Orders  and  the  wT*  and 
the  Thing  requir’d.  ThisMeafure  taki-n  ,  ailceof 
iebrated  an  Aftronomer,  was  thought  to  foct' 

that  of  the  Earth  •,  till  Experiences0 made  foS’ 

on  Ponderofity,  found  unequal  in  diffcrcnrrr  Kr 
made  its  Figure  to  be  call’d  in  Queftion  ■ 

Figure  was  not  that  of  a  perfedtGlobe  if t?  "  m 
could  not  be  known,  becaufe  the  Degrees  rf* 

M.  Picard.  °  *  ’  *  iUPPoftd  by 

Mr.  Richer  having  departed  for  Cayenne  in  r 
to  make  in  that  Ifland  aftronomical  Ohfm,  • 
found  that  his  Pendulum  Clock,  which  lie  ha/tl0ns’ 
iated  at  Paris  on  the  mean  Motion  ,-f  th/^' 
being  tranfported  to  Cayenne ,  which  is  b„r 
five  Degrees  diftant  from  the  Equator  did  m  n  boul: 

by  2'  28"  every  Day.  He  brought  back  t4 

nence  into  France ,  which  became  the  Obiefl- 
Attention  of  the  moil  curious  Philofophi  a  j 
thematicians.  It  was  prefently  found  that  this  Ex' 

fh,n  «  ft*  When  ,he  P.ndi" 
lates  the  Clock,  departs  in  its  Motion  from  the  y 
deal  Situation,  the  Strength  which  brings  it  bark  m 
it,  it’s  the  Ponderofity,  and  it  brings!  hK 
fooner,  the  greater  it  is,  and  later  the  lefs  it  is.  The 
Pendulum  does  not  permit  the  Needle  of  the  Clock 
to  mark  or  lb ew  each  Second  on  the  Dial,  but  after 
it  has  ended  one  of  its  OfciJlations.  Therefore  if 
the  Needle  Ihews  lefs  Seconds  during  one  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Stars,  the  Pendulum  employs  more  Time 
in  falling  back  into  its  vertical  Situation  j  and  the 
Strength  which  pufhes  it,  and  the  Ponderofity,  is 
leis.  It  is  true  that  in  hotter  Climates,  the  Rod  of 
the  Pendulum,  as  any  other  Rod  of  Metal,  grows 
longer,  and  its  Conglution  retards  the  Ofcillations. 
A  longer  Pendulum,  all  Idlings  befides  equal,  ofcil - 
lates  flower,  than  a  lb  or  ter  one  ;  but  it  is  exactly 
enough  difeover’d  by  how  much  the  Heat  lengthen 
the  Pendulums,  and  confequendy  by  how  much  it 
retards  their  Motions ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
Fleats  of  Cayenne ,  the  Slownefs  obfervetl  could  not 
be  attributed  to  that  Caufe;  therefore  the  Pontlero- 
rofity  was  fmaller  at  Cayenne  than  at  Paris. 

But  what  was  the  Caufe  of  that  Diminution  of 
Ponderofity?  A  Body  which  turns  round  the  Cen¬ 
tre,  makes  a  continual  Effort  to  depart  from  that 
Centre,  which  Effort  is  called  centrifuge  Force. 
All  Bodies  which  turn  are  fubjeft  to  it ;  and  in 
thofe  which  make  their  Revolution  at  the  fame 
Time,  it  is  proportionable  to  the  Bignefs  of  the 
Circle  they  deferibe.  The  Earth’s  making  every 
Day  one  Revolution  round  its  Axis,  all  Bodies,  all 
Parts  of  the  Matter  which  compofe  it,  deferibe  Cir¬ 
cles  ;  all  partake  of  the  centrifuge  Force ,  anti  each 
more  or  Ids,  according  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Circle 
it  deferibes  :  That  Force ,  or  Strength  vanilhes  at  the 
Poles,  and  is  greater  than  any  where  die  under  the 
Equator ,  becaufe  that  Circle  is  greater  than^  all 
thofe  which  deferibe  the  various  Points  ol  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth.  The  total  ElVedt  ol  the  centri¬ 
fuge  Force ,  is  to  tend  towards  difperfing  bodies 
from  the  Centre  of  the  Circles  they  defer! be,  and  a 
Part  of  that  Force  is  oppofice  to  Ponderofity,  which, 
in  all  Places,  tends  towards  making  all  Bodies  lull, 
as  near  as  poflible,  in  the  Centre  ot  the  Faith  ; 
that  Part  of  the  centrifuge  Force  oppolite  to  1  on- 
derofity,  is  greater  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  jv 
quator  :  1.  Becaufe  the  Circles  thofe  Bodies  de- 
feribe  are  greater:  2.  The  more  one  approaches 
tiie  Equator,  the  more  the  Diraff  ion  ol  that  Iota 

is  op po fife  to  Ponderofity.  . 

The  centrifuge  Force,  therefore,  ilimlnilhcs,  t  ie 
nearer  the  Equator  a  Place  is,  much  mote  1 10 
Ponderofity  is  dimini/bed  in  tlut  Fhcc,  niuUotv- 
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derofity  thus  alter’d,  muft  appear  imaller  at  the 
Pnuator  than  towards  the  Poles  •,  and  ftnaller  in 
Pkces  nearer  the  Equator,  than  in  thofe  which  are 
r  a  greater  Diftance  from  it :  This  was  obferved 
'ifter  die  Pendulum  had  been  carried  from  Parts  to 
Cayenne . ,  (Whence  it  was  concluded,  that  t  lere  was 
ncT  depending  on  the  Meafure  of  M  Picard  but 
for  the  Degree  he  had  meafured  ;  and  that  the  1 i- 
aure  of  the  Earth,  inftead  of  being  a  perfect  Globe, 
Oiould  be  a  little  flatten’d  towards  the  Poles,  and . 
have  the  Shape  of  an  Orange.  But  the  Meafures 
of  M.  CaJJini  give  the  Earth  a  quite  oppofite  bigure, 

viz.  that  of  a  lengthen’d  Spheroid,  or°faL^mo"; 

Thefe  Meafures  were  repeated  by  M.  CaJJmi  at 
different  Times,*  in  different  Places,  with  different 
Inftruments,  and  by  different  Methods  *,  and  the 
Refill t  of  fix  Operations,  made  in  1701,  1713* 

7*718  1777,  1734-9  and  1736,  was  alwaYs  tiac 

the  Earth  was  ftretebed  towards  the  Poles.  The  beft 
of  thofe  Methods  was  found'to  be  that  taken  trom 
the  Obfervation  made  by  Travellers,  that  after  their 
Departure,  in  following  the  Direction  of  the  Meri¬ 
dian,  the  Elevations  of  the  Stars  were  not  the  lame 
at  the  Place  where  they  arriv’d,  as  they  were  at  that 
from  whence  they  departed.  After  having  travell’d 
20  Leagues,  there  was  found  the  Difference  of  a  De¬ 
cree  in  the  Elevation  of  the  Stars  ;  and  it  was  lienee^ 
concluded,  that  a  Degree  of  the  Circumference  oi 
the  Earth  was  of  20  Leagues  ;  and  the  whole  Cir¬ 
cumference  7200.  To  account  for  this  Conclufion, 
we  muff  obferve,  that  the  Altitude  of  a  Star,  is  the 
An^le  form’d  by  the  horizontal  Line,  and  that 
drawn  from  the  Eye  of  the  Spectator  to  the  Star ; 
but  as  the  Stars  made  Ufe  of  to  meafure  the  Earth, 
muff  be  as  near  the  Zenith  as  poflible,  to  avoid  the 
Refraction  of  the  Atmofpherc,  which  is  great  to¬ 
wards  the  Horizon ,  and  fubjedt  to  great  Variations  ; 
inftead  of  referring  the  Altitude  of  the  Stars  to  the 
horizontal  Line ,  it  is  referred  to  the  vertical  Line, 
according  to  which  a  Thread  loaded  with  Lead  is  di¬ 
rected.  It  is  eafily  demonff rated  by  the  Hydrofta- 
tick,  that  tliis  Line  is  every  where  perpendicular  to 
the  Surface  of  the  Waters,  and  has  the  fame  bi- 
gure  with  that  of  the  Eartli  ;  fince  in  all  Places  the 
Coaffs  follow  the  Surface  of  the  Sea,  and  never  rife 
above  it,  but  of  a  Height,  which  is  nothing  with 
Regard  to  the  Totality  of  the  Surface  of  the  Earth; 
that  Line  with  Lead,  perpendicular  to  the  Surface 
of  the  Waters,  is  taken  every  where,  for  the  Per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Plane  which  touches  the  Suriacc  of 
the  Earth  in  that  Place. 

Tiiis  vertical  Line  is  always  dircCbcd  cxadly  to¬ 
wards  a  Point  imagined  in  the  Heavens,  direClly 
above  a  Place,  and  called,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferv’d,  the  Zenith  of  that  Place.  Tliis  Line  can 
ferve  as  the  horizontal  Line  to  meafure  the  Height 
of  the  Star,  becaufe  as  it  makes  with  <it  a  right 
Angle,  the  Diffancc  of  a  Star  to  the  Zenith  is  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  a  right  Angle,  the  lefs  the  Elevation 
of  the  Star  is  above  the  Horizon .  And  if  in  two 
Places  of  the  Earth,  the  Elevation  of  a  Star  is  diffe¬ 
rent,  its  Difference  to  the  Zenith  differs,  iikewife, 
of  the  fame  Quantity. 

It  is  by  this  Method  that  M.  Picard  having  mca- 
fuv’d  the  Diffancc  between  Paris  and  /miens,  and 
obferv’d  the  Angles  form’d  by  the  two  Verticals  of 
Amiens  and  Paris,  found  the  Degree  of  the  Meri¬ 
dian  to  be  of  570C0  Fathoms. 

M.  CaJJini  being  order’d  to  meafure  the  whole  Me¬ 
ridian  of  France ,  divided  that  Meridian  into  two 
Arches,  one  extended  from  Paris  to  the  meridional 
Extremity  of  the  Kingdom,  of  64, Degrees;  the 
other  from  Paris  to  the  northern  Extremity  of  2-J- 
Degrecs,  One  of  the  Advantages  thefe  Operations 
hut  over  that  of  M.  Picard,  was  the  Bignefs  of  thofe 
Arches  j  the  other  was  the  Pofiibility  of  giving  the 
Companion  of  two  Arches  of  the  Meridian ,  one 
Southward,  and  the  other  Northward.  For  if 
there  was  Jbmc  inequality  between  the  Degrees  of 
the  Earth,  as  pretended  by  Me  Iff  Newton  and  Uuy- 


■  » 

gens,  that  Inequality  fliould  be  thereby  difcoVhred  ; 
and  with  a  ftill  greater  Security,  becaufe  on 
feveral  Degrees  thofe  Differences  ihouid  have  been 

accumulated.  *  . 

M.  CaJJmi  had  publifhed  in  1718,  a  Book  of  the 

Bignefs  and  Figure  of  the  Earth,  in  which;  afterhe 
has  related  all  the  Operations  he  had  already  made, 
he  concluded,  not  only  that  the  Earth  was  lengthen¬ 
ed  towards  die  Poles,  but  determin’d,  befides,  the 
Quantity  of  that  Elongation,  and  all  the  Dimenfions 
of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  ;  which  was  an  Ellep- 
foide ,  lengthen’d  towards  the  Poles,  whole  Axis  was 
of  6579368  Fathoms,  and  whofe  Diameter  from 
the  Equator  was  6510796,  and  the  flrft  Degree 
Northward  of  Paris ,  which  M.  Picard  had  deter- 
termin’d  of  57060  Fathoms,  was  but  of  56975  Fa¬ 
thoms.  The  principal  Object  of  this  Work,'  the 
1110ft  ufeful,  was  the  Tabic  found  in  it,  of  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  each  Degree  of  the  Meridian,  and  of  each 
Degree  of  Latitude  ;  and  all  the  other  Meafures 
taken  by  M .  CaJJini  in  1733,  1734,  17361  confirm¬ 
ed  very  well  that  Table.  * 

Thefe  Meafures  being  found  contrary  to  die  Fi¬ 
gure  which  the  Rules  of  Hydroftatick  feem  to  give 
to  the  Earth,  and  the  Decifion~  of  that  Queffioii  ap¬ 
pearing  of  fonie  Importance,  Louis  XV.  ordered  In 
1736,  that  two  Companies  of  learned  Mathemati¬ 
cians  fliould  go,  the  one  to  the"Eqnator,  and  the 
other  to  the  Polar  Circles,  to  take  the  Meafures 
which  were  iuppofed  more  :  deci five  than  .that 
M.  CaJJini  had  taken  in  France:  We  know  nothing 
yet  of  the  Meafures  taken  by  the  Mathematicians 
fent  to  the  Equator ;  but  thofe  of  the  Polar  Circles 
have  brought  over  theirs,  which  contradict  all  that 
M.  CaJJini  has  done,  and  make ,  the  Earth  flatten’d. 
M.  de  Maupertuis  and  his  illuftrious  Companions, 
have  found  the  Degree  of  die  Meridian  where  it 
cuts  the  Polar  Circle  of  57438  Fathoms,  that  is  to 
fay,  of  about  x 000  Fathoms  bigger  than  it  [/liquid 
be  according  to  M.  CaJJmi  s  Table.  But  without 
pretending  to  decide  the  Queftion  between  M.  CaJ¬ 
Jini  and  the  Gentlemen  who,  came  lately 'from  the 
Pole,  here  follows  a  Table,  one  Column  whereof  is 
formed  on  the  Meafures  given  by  M.  CaJJmi  in  his 
Book  of  the  Bignefs  and  Figure  of  the  Earth ,  and 
the  other  Column  on  the  Meafures  of  Meffrs.  of  the 
•North.  Thole  Gentlemen  have  found  in  Laponia, 
in  the  Latitude  of  66°  20',  die  Degree  of  the  Me¬ 
ridian  of  57438  Fathoms ;  and  having  meafured 
again  with  the  /lime  Inffrumcnt  the  Degree  in 
France,  at  the  Latitude  of  490  22",  they  have 
found  it  57183  Fathoms,  bigger  208  Fathoms  than 
that  fame  Degree  was  given  by  M.  CaJJmi .  Ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  Meafures,  and  taking  the  Meridian 
of  the  Eartli  for  an  Elliplis,  the  Diameter  of  die 
Equator  is  found  6562480  Fathoms,  and  the  Axis 
of  the  Earth  6525600 :  Thefe  two  Numbers  *  are 
very  near  to  one  anorher,  as  178  to  177.  ;  It  is 
true,  that  the  Report  of  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  to  the 
Diameter  of  the  Equator,  will  be  determined  yet 
more  cxaClly,  if  the  Mathematicians  font  to  Peru , 
bring  back  an  exaCl  Meafure  of  the  Degree  of  the 
'Meridian  towards  the  Equator.  The  more  the  two 
Degrees  compared  together,  arc  diJlant,  the  more 
the  Companion  made  is  advantageous* to  determine 
the  Figure  of  the  Earth  ;  but  however,  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  which  can  be  got  from  that  Compa¬ 
nion,  depends  Iikewife  on  the  KxadtneJs  of  the 
Meafure  of  cac'h  Degree  ;  and  the  ExaClnefs  of 
the  Meafures  on  which  we  depend  appears  to  be 
fuch,  that  it  could  co  11  nter-ba) lance,  or  furpafs  the 
Advantage  which  could  proceed  from  a  greater  Dir 
fiance  between  the  nuafur’d  Degrees.  A  Circum- 
flancc  which  appears  to  be  of  great  Importance  is, 
that  the  Amplitude  of  the  Degrees  compar’d,  Jms 
been  determined  with  the  fame  Inffrumcnt. 

When  one  has  two  Degrees  of  the  Meridian-  very 
well  muifured,  die  Value  of  each  Degree  of  Lati¬ 
tude  is  eafily  determin’d,  by  'tiling  the  Theorem 
given  by  Sir  Ijimc  Newton ,  and  demonftratecl 
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by  M.  Maupertuis  ;  that  the  Degrees  of  the  Meri¬ 
dian  from  the  Equator  towards  the  Pole  increafe, 
like  the  Square  of  a  Sine  of  Latitude. 

As  to  the  Degrees  of  Longitude,  ifwetake  M  for 
the  Demi- Axis,  N  for  the  Demi-Diametcr  of  the 
Equator,  T  for  the  Tangent  of  the  Latitude,  G  for 
the  Degree  of  the  Circle,  R  being  the  Radius 
thereof,  we’ll  have  NNG:  v'(NNR-j-MMTT) 
for  the  Degree  of  Longitude,  or  for  the  Degree  of 
the  Circle  parallel  to  the  Equator,  which  paffes 
thro*  that  Latitude. 

By  this  Formula,  the  following  Table  may  be 
fill’d,-  where  the  Degrees  are  only  given  five  by  five, 
and  all  the  intermediate  Degrees  placed  in  it,  but  as 
the  Calculation  is  troublefome  and  tedious,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Formula  may  be  ufed,  which  will  always 
give  a  fufficient  Exa&nefs.  Let  N  be  the  Demi- 
Diameter  of  the  Equator;  D  the  Difference  between 
the  Demi-Diameter  of  the  Equator,  and  the  Demi- 
Axis  ;  S  the  Sine  of  the  Latitude  ;  C  the  Cofinus, 
and  G  a  Degree  of  the  Circumference  of  the  Circle; 

R  being  the  Radius  thereof :  The  Formula  to  find 
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each  Degree  ofLongitude,  will  be 
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in  which  the  Sign  -  is  for  the  Earth  lengthen’d,  and 
the  Sign  -(-  for  the  Earth  flatten’d. 


Table  of  the  Degrees  of  Latitude. 
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of  both,  and  inftriift  my  Pupils  how  to  , 
before  I  proceed  to  a  more  particular  CWr  • 

that  fame  Surface  ;  beginning  by  theGl  [  IOn  °f 
we  have  already  mention’d  the  celeftial  r\  V  ^  as 
Treatife  of  Aftronomy,  and  inform’d  5n°Ur 

pils  of  all  Things  he  ihould  know  vdJ n°Ur  Pu' 

I’ll  confine  myfelf  here  to  the  tcrreftrial  nV°  ^ 
the  only  one  adapted  to  this  prefent Su bj eft  *  as 

The  t  err  ef  rial  Globe  is  an  artificial  SnI 
whofe  Surface  are  delineated  the  princiml  Pi  ^  0n 
Earth,  in  their  proper  Situations,  Diftances^0^1* 

gether  with  die  Circles  imagined  on  the  Sin-L  r  r°’ 
terreftrial  Sphere.  e  die 

Note*  That  the  Conftrudtion  of  a  terrrfh •;„/  , 

whether  of  M  era],  Plaifler,  Paper,  kt\G^e> 
as  that  of  a  celeftial,  the  fame  Circles  bein'*  d  4*  amc 
on  both  ;  and  as  for  the  Places  £ei'^ated 
Towns,  G?c.  they  are  laid  down  from  tC  t*' 
tudes  and  Latitudes  given ;  as  the  Stars  are  ^ 
their  right  Afcenfions,  and  Declinations  p, 
all  Problems,  depending  on  the  Circles  *  Cn,CC 
equally  wrought  on  either  Globe ;  as  C’K  AfaiZn 
Declenfions,  Amplitudes,  Azimuths,  Rifmi„  cl’ 
tings,  Altitudes,  £gV.  of  the  Sun ;  the  Lmrli 
Day  and  Night;  Hours  of  the  Day  andfe* 
Crepufcula,  &c.  51  5 

r  T1^  Fw  P  dl£  terrA™1  Globe--  »  to  exhibit  dle 
fcveral  Affe&ions,  and  Phenomena  of  the  different 

•  f  ♦  ^  ^  on  Magnitude,  yf 

m  an  eafy,  obvious  Manner,  without  the  Trouble  nf 
trigonometrical  Calculation. 

Note,  That  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  Globe  perfedUy 

round,  exaftly  divided  by  its  Circles  and  their  De¬ 
grees,  which  turns  as  it  fhould  round  its  Pivots  - 
and  with  all  the  Conditions  ncccflary  to  make  exaft 
Obfervations :  Among  the  Globes  made  of  Palle- 
board,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  find  one.  But  fup- 
pofe  we  fhould  find  fuch  a  Tiling,  we  may  gratify 
our  Curiofity  upon  it  by  the  following  Proportions, 
which  I  have  judged  the  moft  uecdlary, 
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I .  To  find  on  a  terreflrial  Globe  the  Latitude  and 
Longitude  delineated  on  that  Globe.  Bring  the  Place 
to  the  graduated  Side  of  the  Brafs  Meridian :  The 
Degree  of  the  Meridian  it  cuts,  is  the  Latitude  re¬ 
quir’d  ;  and  the  Degree  of  the  Equator  at  the  fame 
Time  under  the  Meridian,  is  the  Longitude  rc- 
53768  Path.  |  quir’d. 

’  2.  The  Latitude  and  Longitude  given,  to  find  the 

Place  on  the  Globe.  Seek  on  the  Equator  the  given 
Degree  ofLongitude,  and  bring  it  to  the  Meridian; 
then  count  from  the  Equator  on  the  Meridian,  the 
Degree  of  Latitude  given,  towards  this  or  that  Pole, 
as  the  Latitude  is  either  North  or  South ;  the  Point 
under  this  is  the  Place  requir’d, 

3.  To  find  the  Antixcians ,  Peri  comm ,  and  Anti¬ 
podes  of  any  Place,  1.  The  given  Place  being  brought 
to  the  Meridian,  count  as  many  Degrees  on  the  Me¬ 
ridian  from  the  Equator  towards  the  other  Pole.  1  he 
Point  thus  arrived  at,  is  the  Place  of  the  Antixcians. 
2.  Note  the  Degrees  of  the*  Meridian  over  the  given 
Place,  and  its  Aniixcians  ;  and  turn  the  Globe  till  the 
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Differences. 

450  Path. 

455 
475 
495 
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555 
590 
615 

635 
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570 
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430 

340 

2.35 
j  20 
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oppofire  Degree  of  the  Equator  comes  under  the  Me¬ 
ridian  ;  or  which  amounts  to  the  lame,  till  the  Index 
which  before  flood  at  twelve,  comes  to  the  other 
twelve  :  Then  will  the  Place  rorrefponding  to  the 
former  Degree,  be  the  Perixcians  \  and  the  latter 

that  of  the  Antipodes.  ,  . 

4.  To  find  what  Place  of  the  Earth  the  Sun  is  ver¬ 
tical  to,  at  any  Time  afligned.  1.  Bring  the  ^un  t* 
Place,  found  in  the  EcJiptick,  to  the  Meridian,  an 
the  Index  to  the  Hour  of  twelve;  noting  what  i  omt 
of  the  Meridian  corrcfponds  thereto.  2.  If  the  given 
_  Hour  be  before  Noon,  fubftraft  it  from  twelve  Hours ; 

i\otc  alio,  1  hat  as  the  artificial  Globe,  and  geogra-  and  turn  the  GJobc  towards  the  Well',  till  the  in  c* 

pfiical  Charts,  are  the  true  Rcprcfencation  of  the  points  at  the  Hours  remaining.  Thus  will  the  Place 

Sulfate  oi  the  Earth,  I  mull  give  the  Dcfcription  required  be  under  die  Point  of  the  Meridian 


51684  Path.  | 
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xioted.  3.  If  the  Hour  be  after  Noon,  turn  the  Globe 
jn  the  fame  Manner  towards  the  Weft,  till  the  Index 
points  at  the  given  Hour:  Thus  again  will  the  Place 
requir’d  be  found  under  the  Point  of  the  Meridian  be¬ 
fore  noted.  If  at  the  fame  Time  you  note  all  the 
places  which  are  under  the  fame  half  of  the  Meridian 
with,  the  Place  found,  you  will  have  all  the  Places  to 
which  the  Sun  is  then  in  the  Meridian ;  and  the  oppo- 
ftte  half  of  the  Meridian  will  fhew  all  the  Places,  in 
which  it  is  then  Midnight. 

5.  A  Place  being  given  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  to  find 
two  Days  in  the  Year  wherein  the  Sun  is  vertical  to 
the  fame.  1.  Bring  the  given  Place  to  the  Meridian, 
and  note  the  Degree  of  the  Meridian  correlponding 
thereto.  2.  Turn  the  Globe  about,  and  note  the  two 
points  of  the  Ecliptick  palling  through  that  Degree. 
3.  Find  on  what  Days  the  Sun  is  in  thole  Points  of 
the  Ecliptick  :  For  on  thole  Days  he  is  vertical  to  the 
given  Place. 

6.  To  find  thole  Places  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  to 
which  the  Sun  is  vertical  on  a  given  Day.  Bring  the 
Sun’s  Place  in  the  Ecliptick  to  the  Meridian  ;  then 
turning  the  Globe  round,  note  all  the  Places  which  pafs 
thro’  that  Point  of  the  Meridian  *,  thole  are  the  Places 
requir’d.  After  the  fame  Manner  are  found  what  Peo¬ 
ple  are  Afcians  for  any  given  Day. 

7.  A  Place  being  given  in  the  Frigid  Zone,  to  find 
on  what  Days  of  the  Year  the  Sun  does  not  rile  ;  and 
on  what  Days  he  does  not  fet  to  the  fame.  1.  Count 
as  many  Degrees  in  the  Meridian  from  the  Equator  to¬ 
wards  the  Pole,  as  is  the  Diftance  of  the  given  Place 
from  the  Pole.  2.  Turning  the  Globe  round,  note 
ail  the  Points  of  the  Ecliptick,  palling  through 
each  Point  noted  in  the  Ecliptick  :  By  this  Means  you 
will  have  the  Arches  which  the  Sun  deferibes  when  he 
neither  rifes  nor  lets  *  and  die  Points  themfclvcs  give 
the  Places  of  the  Sun,  when  he  neither  rifes  nor  lets, 
at  the  Beginning  and  Ending.  3.  Find  what  Days 
of  the  Year  the  Sun  is  in  thole  Places  :  Thefe  are  the 
Anfwers  to  the  Queftion. 

8.  1  o  find  the  Latitude  of  Places  wherein  any  given 
Day  is  of  any  given  Length.  1 .  Bring  the  Sun’s  Place 
for  die  given  Day  to  the  Ecliptick,  and  fet  the  Index 
to  die  Hour  of  twelve.  2.  Turn  the  Globe  till  the 
Index  points  at  the  Flour  of  Riling  and  Setting. 

3.  Raife  and  deprefs  die  Pole  till  the  Sun’s  Place  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  eaftern  or  weftern  Side  of  the  Horizon : 
Then  will  the  Pole  be  duly  elevated,  and  confequently 
the  Latitude  given. 

9.  To  find  the  Latitude  of  thofc  Places  in  the 
Frigid  Zone,  where  the  Sun  does  not  fee  for  a  given 
Number  of  Days.  Count  fo  many  Degrees  from  the 
next  Tropic k,  towards  the  equinoctial  Point,  as  there 
arc  Units  in  half  the  Number  of  the  given  Days ;  by 
Keafon  the  Sun  in  its  proper  Motion,  goes  nearly  a 
Degree  every  Day.  2.  Bring  the  Point  of  the  Eclip¬ 
tick,  thus  found,  to  the  Meridian  :  Its  Diftance  from 
the  Pole  will  be  equal  to  the  Elevation  of  the  Pole,  or 
Latitude  of  the  Places  requir’d. 

10.  Any  Flour  of  the  Day  or  Night  being  given, 
to  fhew  all  tJiofe  Places  to  which  the  Sun  riles  and 
lets-,  where  it  is  Noon  or  Midnight  j  and  where  Day 
or  Night,  1.  Find  what  Place  the  Sun  is  at  that 
'1  inic  vertical  to,  as  already  taught.  2.  Let  this 
Place  be  brought  to  die  Zenith  of  the  wooden  Hori¬ 
zon,  ;.  c.  elevate  the  Pole  as  the  Latitude  of  that 
1  lace  requires.  1  hen  will  the  Places  on  the  eaftern 
hale  of  the  Horizon,  be  thofc  the  Sun  is  letting  to  •, 
and  on  the  weftern  Side,  that  he  rifes  to  ;  ihofe  under 
the  upper  Semi-circle  ol  the  Meridian,  have  it  Noon  *, 
;ind  ihofe  under  the  lower,  Midnight.  Lallly,  to  thole 
"!  ll!c  uPPcr  J  ftmifphcrc,  it  is  Day  •  and  to  thofc  in 
T  ]oW(T’  Night.  Hence,  as  in  the  Middle  of  an  E- 
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thpic,  the  Moon  is  in  that  Degree  of  the  Ecliptick 
oppolire  to  the  Sun’s  Place  j  by  the  prefent  Problem 

\\  W,KU  PJaccs  of  the  Earth  then  ice 

the  Middle  0 i  the  Edipfc,  and  what  the  Beginning 
w  Ending.  0  ^ 

u*  what  Places  of  the  Earth  a  Planet, 

thc  JVJoon  is  vertical,  to,  any  Day  of  the  Year. 


1.  Mark  the  Planet’s  Place  on  the  Globe,  sts  above 
taught.  2.  Bring  this  Place  to  the  Meridian  j  and 
note  the  Degree  over  it.  3.  Turn  the  Globe  round, 
the  Places  which  pafs  unde?  die  Point  are  thofe  requir'd. 

12.  The  Declination  of  a  Star,  or  any  other  Phe¬ 
nomenon  given,  to  find  what  Parts  of  the  Earth  the 
fame  is  vertical  to.  Count  as  many  Degrees  in  the 
Meridian,  from  the  Equator  towards  one  Pole,  as 
are  equal  to  the  given  Declination  5  viz .  towards  the 
North,  if  the  Declination  be  Northward  ;  and  towards 
the  South,  if  the  Declination  be  South.  Then  turning 
it  round  the  Places  that  pafs  through  die  Extre¬ 
mity  of  this  Arch,  in  the  Meridian,  are  the  Places 
requir’d. 

I3t  To  determine  the  Place  of  the  Earth  where  any 
Star,  or  other  celeftial  Phenomenon,  will  be  vertical 
at  any  given  Hour.  1.  Elevate  the  Pole  according  to 
the  Latitude  of  the  Place,  from  whofe  Noon,  or  Mid¬ 
night  the  Hours  are  number’d.  2.  Bring  the  Sun’s 
Place  for  that  Day  to  the  Meridian,  and  fet  the  Index 
at  12  o’clock.  3.  Determine  the  Place  of  the  Star 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Globe,  and  bring  it  to  the  Me¬ 
ridian  :  The  Index  will  fhew  the  Difference  of  Time 
between  the  Appulfe.of  the  Sun  ard  Star  to  the  Meri¬ 
dian  of  the  Place  :  Note  the  Point  of  the  Meridian 
over  the  Place  of  the  Star.  4.  Find  in  what  Places  of 
the  Earth  is  then  Noon,  and  let  the  Index  to  12 
o’Clock.  5.  Turn  the  Globe  towards  the  Weft,  till 
the  Index  have  palled  over  the  Interval  of  Time  be  - 
tween  the  Culmination  of  the  Sun  and  Star.  Then 
under  thc  Point  of  the  Meridian  before  obferved,  will 
the  Place  requir’d  be  found,  and  hence  may  be  found, 
what  Place  a  Star,  or  other  Phenomenon  rifes,  '  or 
fets  to,  at  any  given  Time. 

14.  1  o  place  the  Globe  in  inch  Manner,  under  any 
given  Latitude,  as  that  the  Sun  lhall  illuminate  all 
thofe  Regions,  which  he  actually  illuminates  on 
Earth-  1.  Rectify  the  Globe,  i.  e.  elevate  the  Pole 
according  to  the  Latitude  of  the  Place  5  bring  the 
Place  to  the  Meridian  ;  and  fet  the  Globe  North  and 
South  by  the  Compares  :  Thus  the  Globe  having  the' 
fame  Situation,  with  Regard  to  the  Sun,  as'  the  Earth 
has  ;  that  Part  thereof  will  be  illuminated,  which  is  il¬ 
luminated  on  Earth,  Hence  alfo  the  Globe  being 
fituated  in  the  fame  Manner  when  the  Moon  iliines,  it 
will  fhew  what  Parts-  are  then  illuminated  by  the  Moon. 
And  in  the  like  Manner  may  wc  find  where  the  Sun 
and  Moon  rife  and  fee  at  any  given  Time. 

15.  To  find  the  Diftance  of  two  Places  on  the  Globe . 
Take  the  given  Places  in  the  Cbmpafles,  and  apply 
them  to  thc  Equator  :  The  Degrees  they  there  fubtend* 
being  reduced  into  Miles,  Leagues,  or  the  like,  give 
thc  Diftances  requir’d.  The  fame  may  be  done,  and 
more  commodioufly,  by  laying  thc  graduated  Edge  of 
the  Quadrant  ol  Altitude  over  the  two  Places,  and 
noting  the  Degrees  intercepted. 

Note,  That  from  the  Globe  PH  pafs  to  thc  geographical 
Maps,  which  are  yet  of  greater  Ufe  than  the  Globe, 
bccaufe  they  can  be  tranfported  every  where  along 
with  us,  with  little  or  no  Trouble,  when  as  the 
Globe  cannot. 

A  geographical  Map,  is  a  Plan,  or  flat  Figure,’ 
which  reprefents  the  Defcription  of  the  Surface  of  the 
tcrreflrial  Globe,  in  the  Whole,  or  in  Part. 

Thefe  Maps  arc  of  three  Sorts,  i.  General,  z.  Cbo- 
f "graphical .  And  3.  Topographical.  In  this  Scnfe  the 
Name  of  general  Chart  does  not  properly  belong  but 
to  that  which  reprefents  the  whole  Surface  of  thc 
tcrreflrial  Globe,  The  Name  of  chorographtcal  to 
thofe  which  reprefents  a  large  Trad  of  Land.  And 

ol  topographical  to  thofe  whicii  contain  but  a  fmall 
Trad  of  Land. 

But  thefe  three  Sorts  of  Maps,  commonly  called 
by  Geographers,  geographical  Charts ,  are  divided  into 
general,  particular ,  and  topographical  Charts, 

Under  the  Name  of  general  Charts,  they  underftand 
not  only  thc  general  Chart  of  tiic  terreftrinl  Globe,  but 
likewtfe  all  Charts  which  reprefent  in  general,  i.  e,  in 
ihort,  a  Region,  where  none  but  the  moll  confider- 
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able  Things  are  figured,  as  the  Chart  of  Europe ,  the 
Chart  of  England ,  the  Chart  of  Middlefex. 

They  call  particular  Charts ,  thofe  in  which,  be- 
fides  Cities,  Towns,  and  Boroughs,  are  alfo  delineated 
ail  the  Parifhes  of  the  Jurifdiftion,  reprefented  in  the 
Chart  ;  as  the  Chart  of  the  Diocefe,  Prevofty,  or  E- 
ledtion  of  Paris ,  &c. 

They  call  Topographical  Charts  that  which  is  geo¬ 
metrically  meafiared  on  the  Places ;  and  in  which,  be- 
fides  all  Boroughs,  Villages,  Caftles,  Houles,  Mills, 
&V.  are  alfo  delineated  the  Mountains,  Hills,  Heights, 
Valleys,  Plains,  &V.  on  which  are  figured  Woods, 
Vineyards,  Meadows,  Arable  Lands,  Fens,  &c.  where 
are  alfo  mark’d  the  Brooks,  Ponds,  Marfhcs,  Springs, 
&c,  and  generally  all  other  remarkable  Things. 

We  muft  firfl  inftrudt  our  Pupils,  in  what  Manner 
thofe  Things  are  reprefented  in  the  Charts,  either  ge¬ 
neral,  or  particular,  that  they  may  be  capable,  after¬ 
wards,  to  find  in  all  thole  Charts ,  what  relates  to  all 
the  Parts  of  Geography. 

1.  The  Land  and  Sea  are  parted,  in  them,  from 
one  another,  by  Shadows,  which  diflinguifh  the  Coafts 
of  the  Lands,  from  the  Sea- fh ores.  On  the  Land  are 
mark’d  the  Cities,  Towns,  &c.  and  the  Extent  of 
Countries,  as  we  have  already  obferved.  And  in  the 
Sea  are  marked  the  Shoals,  Rocks,  &c.  that’s  to  fay, 
the  Banks  of  Sand,  by  final  1  Points  ;  and  the  Rocks, 
by  fmall  Crofies,  in  the  general  Charts  •,  but  in  more 
particular  ones,  the  uncover’d  Rocks  are  figur’d  by 
Tops  of  Rocks  ;  and  thofe  under  Water,  by  fmall 
Crofies. 

2.  The  Cities  are  mark’d  in  the  general  Charts  of 
the  terreftrial  Globe  of  a  whole  Sheet,  by  a  fimple 
Round ;  in  thofe  of  the  Globe  of  fevcral  Sheets,  and 
in  thofe  of  the  four  Parts  of  the  World  of  one,  or 
feveral  Sheets,  the  Round  of  the  moft  confiderable 
Cities,  is  adorned  with  feveral  Towers  :  In  lefs  gene¬ 
ral  Charts,  as  thofe  of  a  Region,  or  of  a  large  King¬ 
dom,  where  feveral  Cities  are  render’d  bigger,  the 
Capitals  are  diftinguilh’d  from  the  reft  by  their  Big- 
nefs  :  In  the  Charts  of  a  Province,  of  a  whole  Sheet, 
where  all  the  Cities  or  Towns  are  mark’d,  they  are 
diftinguilli’d  by  their  different  Bignefs  into  large, 
middling,  and  fmall ;  and  in  the  particular  Charts , 
where  all  the  Parifhes  are  figured,  the  great  Towns  are 
commonly  in  Plan,  or  adorned  with  feveral  1'owers 
and  Steeples  ;  and  the  others  in  Proportion.  The 
Market-Towns  arc  figur’d  bigger  than  tiie  fimple  Pa¬ 
rifhes  ;  and  the  Villages,  whicii  have  a  Parilh-Church, 
arc  defign’d  by  a  Steeple,  at  the  Top  whereof  there  is 
a  Crofs. 

3.  The  Mountains  are  marked  with  a  great  A, 
much  erafed,  fhadowed  on  one  Side  with  final J  Waves, 
to  fiiew  the  Declivity  of  the  Mountain. 

4.  The  Forefis  and  Woods ,  arc  figur’d  by  Heaps  of 
young  Trees. 

5.  The  Rivers ,  arc  Lines  which  run  Serpent-wife. 

6.  Bridges ,  are  mark’d  by  two  fmall  parallel  Lines 
traced  through  the  Rivers. 

7.  Lakes  arc  fhndow’d,  in  the  fame  Manner,  as  the 
Sea  is  parted  from  the  Land. 

8.  MarJJ.>es  are  rep  relented  by  fmall  Waves,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  fmall  Points  and  Herbs. 

9.  7'hc  Extent  of  Regions,  of  Provinces,  or  of  Ju- 
rifdi<5lions,  is  incloled  with  Points,  which  part  them 
from  the  neighbouring  Places,  and  thereby  mark  the 
Limits ;  the  Frontiers  of  the  whole  Country  in  ge¬ 
neral  rcprdciucd  in  the  Chart ,  are  commonly  large 
Points;  and  the  Subdivifions  into  Provinces,  or  Jurif- 
diclions,  are  fmall  Points. 

10.  In  fume  particular  Charts  of  Bifhopricks,  there 
arc  often  mark’d  Wind-Mills ,  Water-Mills ,  and  Fords. 

-Wind- Mills,  are  figur’d  by  a  St.  Andrew's  Crofs, 
or  X,  at  the  Top  ol  the  Spindle.* — Water- Mills  are 
cldign’d  by  a  Round,  cruis'd  in  the  Middle. 

Note,  That  the  general  Chart  of  the  terreftrial  Globe, 


‘A  fpread  Eagle,  is  put 


that  the  Middle  of  each  Hemifphere  U  n 
with  regard  to  the  Extremities,  which  is 
trary  of  what  the  Eye  difeovers,  in  cnnaru  -e  Con“ 

Globe;  the  Middle  whereof  appears  bim^i1^ 

the  Extremities,  becaufe  of  the  convex  pf!  ,  n 
of  the  Globe.  X  Kou*lnefs 

In  all  Charts ,  cither  general  or  particular  are  c* 
certain  Characters  or  Marks,  to  fom? Vo  fi?“rd 
other  confiderable  Places.  Thofe  Characters  , or 
for  the  Church,  or  the  Temporality.  eidler 

In  the  general  Charts ,  thofe  for  the  Church  fwr 

—  The  double  Crofs ,  an  Archbifhoprick  •  , 

Crofs ,  a  Bifhoprick;  the  CrozieP  s- Staff  an  Ahh  ^ 
The  Characters  which  relate  to  the  Tempo^r 
in  the  Governments  of  France: — A  Hand  of  Tr 
fignifies  a  Parliament,  or  fovcrcign  Court*- 

marks  a  Chamber  of  Accompts,  or  Court  of  Aids 
fmall  Round ,  or  full  Moon ,  at  the  Top  of  a  pc/  * 

marks  a  Generality  ;  a  half  Moon ,  defigns  tiie  Ek' 
tions,  or  Receipt. 

In  the  Charts  of  Germany : 
to  the  Imperial  Towns. 

A.  H.  I.  P.  Thcfe  Letters  denote  an  Abhov  nf 
Monks,  Imperial,  and  Principality.  ^ 

A.  F.  I.  P.  An  Abbey  of  Nuns,  Imperial,  and 
Principality. 

A.  H.  I.  An  Abbey  of  Monks,  Imperial. 

A.  F.  I.  An  Abbey  of  Nuns,  Imperial. 

In  the  Charts  of  Poland :  —  The  double  Weather- 
Cocks,  mark  the  Palatinates  ;  the  fimple,  denote  the. 
Cbatellenies. 

In  the  Charts  of  Turfy: — Two  half  Moons,  mark 
a  Beglerbeg,  or  general  Government ;  and  a  half  Moon, 
denotes  a  Sangiac ,  or  particular  Government. 

Each  Chart  has  commonly  a  Scale  of  Leagues, 
or  of  Meafures,  ufed  in  the  Places  it  reprefen ts.  There 
are  often  joined  to  them  thofe  of  the  neighbouring 
Countries,  becaufe  of  the  Frontier  Places,  or  Limits  of 
the  Countries ;  but  the  thouland  geometrical  Paces, 
60  of  them  making  up  a  Degree,  are  almoft  always 
added  to  them,  to  fiiew  of  how  many  thouland  geo¬ 
metrical  Paces  the  Leagues  of  each  Country  are  com- 
pofed  of ;  and  how  many  of  thofe  Leagues  are  wanted 
for  a  Degree  of  Latitude. 

The  general  Charts,  of  the  five  Parts  of  the  World, 
of  a  Sheet  of  Paper,  have  commonly  no  Scale  at  all, 
no  more  than  thole  which  reprefen t  the  great  Regions 
of  thofe  great  Parts,  the  Degrees  of  Latitude  being 
fufficient  to  mcafure  the  Diftanccs,  as  I’ll  fiiew  after¬ 
wards. 

Geographers  divide  each  Degree  of  Latitude  into 
60  Minutes,  and  the  Minutes  into  a  thouland  Parts, 
which  they  call  geometrical  Paces,  becaufe  they  ferve 
to  mcafure  the  Earth  ;  and  thole  geometrical^  Paces 
ferve  for  Rule,  or  Foundation,  to  make  the  Evalua¬ 
tion  of  all  the  different  itinerary  Meafures,  both  An- 

tient  and  Modern,  of  every  Country. 

The  itinerary  Meafures  moft  common,  and  mou  in 
Pe  among  the  Ancients,  were  the  Stadium,  mvMi.e, 


The 


Ufe 

the  Parafmgc,  the  Scheme,  &c. 

The  Stadium  was  of  125  geometrical  Paces. 

Mile,  or  1000  Paces,  is  ol  cS‘  S/ad/a,  or  1000  gcoim- 
tiical  Paces. — The  League  of  the  ancient  Gan.s,  is  ol 
1  $00  geometrical  Paces. —  I  he  moft  common  ah- 

/? 

lb  me 


1500  geometrical  Paces. — The  molt  common 
ange  is  of  30  Stadia,  or  about 4000  gcometiu a  aty- > 
bme  Parafangcs  being  from  20  to  Oo  Sractu.— •  l(* 
Schtvue,  the  moll  common,  is  oi  40  Stadia,  u  1 1  e 
make  5000  geometrical  Paces,  there  being  uc 
feme  of  20,  20,  Go,  and  1 00  Stadia.  , 

'Phe  Stadium  has  been  in  Ufe  in  all  the  l  ,ccS  , 

there  were  Greek  Colonies;  and  their  Aut  ioi-S 
rians,  and  Geographers,  have  leftlom  mat 1 
any  oi1.it  Mailin'-,  to  give  tin:  ol  other 

Countries.  ,  ,«  ivm. 

The  Romans  divided  the  Highways  ol  the  - 

pi  re  by  Miles,  which  they  mark'd  each  iy  .t;flKS 

.  mprefenrs  its  Surface  in  Plan,  according  to  the  Column;  whence  their ;  Authors  expieis,  . 

Rules  ol  Optick,  and  as  il  each  Hemifphere  was  d.  Mile  by  rhe  Woni/^j  S,  W 

concave,  though  jt  be  convex  ;  whence  it  happens,  Lapule ,  a  Jepltmo  Laptde  ;  01  ad  tntum 
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feptimum  Lapidtm ,  i.  e.  at  three  Miles*  at  feven 

ffl Cm  *  9  * 

The  Perfians  had  alfo  divided  the  Roads  of  their 

Empire  by  Parafanges  ;  and  the  Egyptians  introduced 
their  Schemes  among  the  neighbouring  Nations.  .* 

This  Variety  of  antient  Meafures,  and  their  Dif¬ 
ference,  is  one  of  the  greateft  Difficulties  thofe  who 
ivant,  at  prefen t,  to  treat  of  the  antient  Geography , 
meet  with ;  becaufe  antient  Hiftorians  haying  not  care¬ 
fully  enough  examined  that  Diverlity,  have  often  gi¬ 
ven  Diftances  greater  or  fmaller  than  they  were  in 

‘Reality. 

The  modem  itinerary  Meafures ,  are  Miles ,  Leagues * 
Werfis,  Far fringes *  Kojfes. ,  Gos,  Ly ,  Pit,  Station , 
ney  or  Diete ,  and  Hour. 

Diftances  are  expreffed  •  by  Miles ,  in  Great-Bri- 
tain,  Italy ,  Germany ,  iWW,  and-  Hungary.  —  By 
Leagues ,  in  France ,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  ; 
—  by  Werfts,  in  Mufcovy  ;  —  the  Farfanges ,  are  par¬ 
ticular  to  Per/fo  ;  die  Kojfes  and  the  Gor,  to  /?;- 
doftan  ;  the  Zy  and.  the  to  Cto?:  They  count 
by  Stations,  the  Diftances  in  Arabia,  Fart  ary,  and  in 
the  greateft  Part  of  Africa  j.  among  feveral  People  of 
America ,  by  Journies.  .The  Europeans  count  in  the 
Countries  they  poffefs  out  of  Europe ,  by  the  Diftances 
ufed'  in  their  own  Countries  :  And  die  Ufe  of  reckon¬ 
ing  by  Hours,  is  not  only  received  in  Europe,  but 
likewife  in  feveral  Places  of  the  other- Parts  of  the 

World.  •'  ' 

Each  Country  has  not  only  its  particular  Meafure, 
but  has  them  likewife  of  feveral  Sizes  1*11  only  men¬ 
tion  here ,  thofe  which  are  moll  in  Ufe,  and  which  are 
call’d  .common.:.  .  ^ 

The  common  Mile  of  Italy  confifts  of  i  ooo  ,  geo¬ 
metrical  Paces  ^ —  the  common  Mile  of  England,  is 
of  1250;- —  the  common  Mile  of  Scotland  and  Ireland , 
is  of  1 500  j  —  the  common  Mile  of  Germany,  is  of 
4000  ;  —  the  common  Mile  of  Poland  of  3000  ;  — , 
and  that  of  Hungary,  of  6000. — The  common  League 
,of  France,  is  of  2400  geometrical  Paces ;  the  fmall 
one  of  2000,  the  great  of  3000  ;  and  in  fonie  Places 
of  3500.- — The  common  Spanijh  League,  is  of  about 
3428  ;  and  thofe  of  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  of  5000. 

- — The  Werfi  of  Mufcovy,  is  but  of  750  geometrical 
Paces  -  —  the  common  Farfang  of  Perfia,  of  3000  ; 

* —  die  common  Kojfc  of  the  Indies,  is  of  about  2400, 
or  2500s  likewife  the  common  French  League  — • 
the  Gos,  is  double  the  Kojfes. — The  Ly  of  China ,  is 
but  240  geometrical  Paces  s  ten  of  which  make  the 
Vu,  which  contains  likewife  2400  geometrical  Paces, 
like  the  common  French  League. — The  Japoneje 
itinerary  Meafurc,  is  of  two  Miles. — The  ordinary 
Station,  is  of  20,000  geometrical  Paces. — Tli c  Journey, 
or  common  Hide,  is  of  30,000  geometrical  Paces  ; 
and  an  Hour's  Walk,  is  of  3000. 

So  that  referring  to  the  Degree  of  Latitude,  all 
Sorts  of  Meafures,  by  Means  of  thofe  Miles,  I  have 
faid  to  be  66  for  a  Degree  ;  the  Degree  of  Latitude 
count  60  common  Italian  Miles, —  48  EngliJJj  Miles, 

—  1 5  German  Miles  s  —  20  Miles  of  Hungary  ;  —  25 
common,  30  fmall,  and  20  great  French  Leagues ; 

—  Spanijh }  Leagues  j  —  12  Swcdijlo  Leagues,  and 
likewife  of  Switzerland  s  —  80  Werfls  of  Mufcovy  ; 
*—20  Farfanges  o I  Perfia  \  —  25  Kofles,  and  12-i-  of 
J)uhfan\ — 250  Ly,  and  25  Pu  of  China ; — 20  Iti¬ 
nerary  Meafures  ol  Japan. 

The  fame  Degree  includes  3  Stations  ;  the  Value 
of  two  Journics,  or  Dietcs,  and  20  Hours- W alk. 

BcTules  tiicfe  common  Meafures,  I  have  laid  that 
each  Country  had  feme  of  different  Bignefs;  the  Eva¬ 
luation  of  which  will  be  eafily  made,  by  Means  of 
die  1 000  geometrical  Paces,  or  Minutes  of  the  De¬ 
gree  ol  Latitude,  when  thofe  different  Meafures  are 
marked  in  the  Scale, 

Hole,  That  thofe  who  exprefs  the  Diftances,  by 
Leagues,  or  Miles,  do  not  often  confldcr,  that 
there  are  Leagues  of  2000,  of  2500,  and  of  3000 
geometrical  Paces*  if  they  be  French  Leagues  ;*  that 
there  are  Miles  of  715,  and  6000  geometrical 


•  Paces.;  if  they  be  German  Males  of  only  1 000, 1 250 ; 
•and  3000,  if  they.- be  Englifh  Miles ;  and  thus  of  the- 
Meafures  of  other  Countries;  ' 

•Among : the  French,  who  have  travelled  in  the-' 
Indoftan,  fome  fay  that  the  Kojfemaiizs  but  half,  a 
French  League  ; .  and  others  pretend,  that  it  nihkes 
a  whole  League.— The  Englifj  put  twoICoJfe'sJ  for 
an  Englifh  Mile.—  Some  Hutch  will  have  thvzQ  'KoffiF 
to  make  two  German  Miles ;  others  put  but  two 
Kojfes  for  the  Mile  of  the  Low- Countries  f.'biit'ndne 
of  them  determine  which  of  the  French *  Leagues, 5 
which  of  the  Englifh  +  German,  and  Low *  Countries- 
Miles,  they  underftand,  and:, which  we  have  . -faid  to 
be  different  in  Bignefs,  therefore  it  is  very  difficult 
.  to-  determine '  the  Diftance- they  pretend; -to;  give ; 

fince  there  is  a.  great  Difference  between  too  Kojfes % 

.  at  3000  geometrical  Paces  each,  andrioo-  Kojfes- 
;  which  are  but  of -2500*  of  2000,  or  1500;  off- 1250,: 

:  and  of  iqooy.  -.  But  tho5  there  .be  Kojfes ,  thus  diffe-  • 

.  rent  in  Bignefs;  moft  ;of  the  Relations  we  have  pf 
thofe  Countries,  confound  them,  as  if  there- :was -but: 

.  one  Sprt  of  Kojfes,  whereby  .'Travellers -  'give  falfe: 
Diftances,  as.  it  would  be'  eafy  toqprove  -by.  an?  i’h- 
finite  Number  of  Inftances ;  though'  PH  content  ;my: 

,  myfelf,  here,  .to  relate  the  .Diftance,  which!  the- fa.-- 
mous  Favernter  gives-,  in  his  Relation  of-  Surat  .’.to: 
Goa.  Thofe:  tw.p.  Places  -dre  upon :  die  fame.  Co  aft,  • 
which  runs,  frpm  North  to  South ;  and  differ  oi;lyr 
of  a  Degree  .in  Longitude.  .  He  puts  between  thofe ' 
two  Places  61  Gos,  fays,  diat  the  Go's  is/wortH  .fpur 
'  Kojfes ,  and  that  the  Kojfef  are  equal'  to  "  common 

•  French  Leagues  ;  therefore  '  there  would-be  244 
K offes ,  or  French  Leagues,  *  of  25  to  a_  ^Degree, 

•.which  make' more  than  g'4  of' Latitude E  and  had 

#  ^  *4  -  'j  , 

he  even  eftimated  thofe  Leagues  but  as  fmall  French 
Leagues,  30  of 'which  are  wanted  '  for  the  Degree, 
the  244  Leagues  would  make  yet.  eight  Degrees 
!  of  Latitude ;  which,  at  his  ‘Manner  of  Reckoning, 
fhould  be  between  Surat  and  Goa  ;  though'/  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Portuguefe  and  Butch  Maps,-.,  there -are 
not  fix  Degrees.  The  Geographer „  who  had.  re¬ 
formed  on  the  Map  the  Diftances  and  Pofition  of  ’ 
thofe  two1  Places,  on  that  Relation  of  ‘.Tavernier, 
had  been,  accufed  of  Ignorance,  and  the  Map  conft- 
der’d  as  falfe,  by  thofe  who  have  travelfd  fince  in  ■ 
thofe  Countries.  The  Diftances  .taken  by  Stations : 
are  no  left  uncertain,  fince  thofe  Stations  are  only 
regulated  by  the  Conveniency  of  Water-Carriages, 
which  is  not  found  every  where  on  the  Road, 
which  render  the  Stations  very  unequal,  •  -  * 

We  ought  to  form  the  fame  Judgment -! of  Jour¬ 
nics,  or  Dietes ,  which  mull  be  diftinguiflied  into 
Journies  of  common  Travellers,  Journics  of  Cara-, 
vans  of  Horfes,  and  Journies  of  Caravans  of  Ca¬ 
mels;  and  even  all  thofe  Sorts  of  Journies  are  not 

•  equal  among  themfelves,  the  Facility  or  Difficulty 
of  the  Roads,  rendering  them  leffer  or  greater,- 
F.  Marini,  in  his  Relation,  gives  to  the  Fonquin, 
according  to  the  common  Opinion  of  the  People  of 
that  Country,  50  Journics  in  Length  from  South  to- 
North,  and  20  in  Breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft-,, 
haying  faid  before,  that  this  Length  is  of  1500 
Miles,  and  the  Breadtli  of  600  Miles  ;  *  whence  it 
appears,  that  the  Author  of  that  Relation  gives  30^ 
Miles  for  each  Journey ;  but  as  that  Country  has 
not  above  13  Degrees  of  Latitude,  which  make -but 
780  Miles,  in  a  dircdl  Line,;  it  follows  hence,  that 
thofe  Journies  mud  be  but  of- 15  or  16  Miles, 
fince,  other  wife,  the  Fonquin  would  rife  to  35  De¬ 
grees  of  Latitude,  which  would  contain  two  Thirds 
of  China. 

Though  almoft  all  Relations  are  full  of  fucli  Er¬ 
rors,  feveral  noewithftanding  tax  the  Maps  of  be¬ 
ing  erroneous ;  and  nccufu  Geographers  of  Igno¬ 
rance,  as  if  they  were  rcfponfible  for  the  Negligence 
of  fome  Travellers,  for  the  narrow  Capacity  of  fe¬ 
veral,  and  for  the  Ignorance  of  others. 

1  , 

It  is  a  general  Rule,  or  rather  n  common  Practice 

in  Geography ,  that  all  Sorts  of  Chart  j,  fhould  always 
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have  the  North  a-top,  and  confequently  the  “  at 
bottom,  the  Eafi  on  the  right,  and 

the  North  by  Eaft>  the  South  by  Eafi.  the  North  by 

Wed  and  the  South  by  Weft. 

All  Charts  which  are  not  difpofed  thus,  are  lefs  per- 

reft  than  thofe  that  are  ;  though  they  be '■•paUei.  and 

will  be  defeftive  and  imperfeft,  if  they  are  not 

°n A  Chart  is  oriented  when  it  has  a  certain  fmail  Cir¬ 
cle  or  Amply  a  Crofs  in  fome  Place,  with  a  Flower  de 
Luce  at  the  End,  reprefenting  the  Needle  of  a  Sea- 
Compafs  •,  which  ought  to  be  turned  towards  the 

pretty  difficult  to  find  precifely  the  Longitude 
of  a  Place,  on  a  general  Chart  or  Plan ifph ere  •,  becaufe 
of  the  Curvity  of  the  Meridians  and  Parallels,  unlefs 
that  Place  be  under  the  Equator,  or  under  fome  Meri¬ 
dian.  The  fame  mull  be  laid  of  the  Latitude,  unlefs 
it  be  under  one  of  the  Parallels,  or  under  the  x  Soth 
Meridian,  reprefented  by  the  Circumference  of  t^ 

There  are  certain  particular  Charts ,  in  which  the 
Meridians  and  Parallels  are  reprefented  yet  by  curve  . 

Lines  •,  in  this  Cafe  if  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  a 
See  cannot  be  found  on  the  Planifphere,  or  general 
Chart,  Recourfe  muff  be  had  to  the  Globe. 

Note  That  before  we  fearch  the  Latitude  and  Longi¬ 
tude  on  the  common  Charts,  we  mull  take  Notice 
that  the  Liner,  divided  by  Degrees,  which  are  on 
both  Sides  of  thofe  Charts,  reprefent  two  Meridians, 
or  at  leaft  their  Divifion  into  Degrees,  which  are 
thofe  of  Latitude,  and  are  worth  each  20  great 
French  Leagues.  Bcfides,  that  the  Lines  thus  di¬ 
vided,  in  the  fame  manner  a-top,  and  at  bottom, 

reprefent  the  Degrees  of  Longitude ,  which  are  newer  wjnen  may  u-  v.uu  . .  wwi*..... .*  v — . w 

worth  more  than  20  Leagues,  unlefs  they  reprefent  to  us>  whic)l  ;s  caU»d  Terra  Auftralis,  Tern  Incognita, 
the  Equator. — Now  for  the  Ufe  of  thofe  Charts.  Magellanick  Land,  and  Land  of  %;>.  It  is  call’d 


on  the  Lines  divided  into  Degrees,  which  are  on  h 
Sides  of  the  Charts ,  then  the  Degrees  it  will  cont’ 
muft  be  reduced  into  Leagues,  counting:  20  I 
for  each  Degree. .  S  ^Ucs 

I’ll  conclude  here,  what  1  had  to  fay  of  general 
miverfal  Geography ,  and  proceed  to  particular  Qer 
graphy ,  which  HI  begin  by  the  Divifion  of  the  Earth' 
into  four  principal  Parts,  call’d  Continents.  ’ 

Among  the  four  Continents ,  two  are  known  and 
two  of  which  we  have  but  litde  Knowledge. 

The  firft  and  greateft  of  the  two  known  Continents 
is  that  we  call  Ours ,  the  Antient,  Superior ,  Eaftern 
and  Ptolemaick  Co7itinent.  It  is  call’d  Ours,  becaufe 
we  dwell  in  it ;  An  twit,  becaufe  we  have  known  it' 
by  Hiftoiy,  for  fcveral  thoyfand  Years;  Superior,  zc 
cording  to  the  Vulgar’s  Opinion,  which  believe  it  to 
occupy  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  eaftern  Globe,  be¬ 
caufe  in  the  Maps  of  the  terreftriai  Globe,  in  two  He- 
mifpheres,  it  is  placed  Eaftward  of  the  firft  Meridian' 
And,  laftly,  Ptolemaick ,  becaufe  of  the  Name  of 
Ptolemy ,  the  firft  among -  the  Antients  who  gave  a 
more  exadfc  Defcription  of  it. 

We  call  the  fecond  Continent  known.  Other  Conti¬ 
nent,  New ,  Inferior,  Weftern ,  America,  and  Weft- 
Indies .  Other  Continent ,  becaufe  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Globe,  it  is  feparated  from  our  Continent  by  the  Sea  •, 
New ,  becaufe  it  was  known  to  us  but  within  two  Cen¬ 
turies  ;  Inferior ,  according  to  the  Vulgar’s  Opinion, 
which  believe  it  under  ours  *,  Weftern ,  becaufe  defer!- 
bed  Weftward  of  the  firft  Meridian,  in  the  terreftriai 
Globe  ;  America ,  of  the  Name  of  one  of  the  firft  Na¬ 
vigators  who  difeover’d  it ;  and,  laftly,  die  Vulgar 
calls  it  Weft -Indies,  Indies  becaufe  its  Riches  equal  thofe 

of  the  true  Indies  ;  and  Weft,  becaufe  fituated  Weft- 

# 

ward  of  Europe ,  • 

A  third  Continent  is  fuppofed  towards  the  South, 
which  may  be  call’d  Southern  Continent,  with  refpett 
fA  llC  whirl*  i«j  ml  I’d  T err  a  Aiifir alis.  Term  hicaanita^ 


1.  If  we  want  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  a 

Place,  when  the  Equator  is  not  in  Cat  Chart,  a  ^  very 
tjo-ht  Thread  muft  be  carried  on  that  Chart,  fo  that  it 
takes  on  the  Place  propofed  and  on  Numbers  of 
equal  Degrees  a-top,  and  at  the  bottom  :  Thofe  De¬ 
grees  vail  be  the  Longitudes.  If  the  Equator  be  m 
the  Chart,  it  may  be  ufed  in  lieu  of  one  of  thofe  Lines 

according  to  the  Situation  of  the  Place. 

If  we  want  to  know  the  Latitude  of  the  fame  Place, 

we  muft  carry  that  Thread  always  tight  to  that  Place, 

fo  that  it  be  parallel  to  the  Lines  a-top,  or  at  bottom, 

and  it  will  mark  the  Latitude  on  the  Sides. 

Therefore  it  is  cafy  to  conceive,  that  a  1  lace  will 
be  cafily  found  in  tire  Chart,  whofe  Latitude  and  Lon- 
Alude  are  known  ;  for  in  carrying  two  Threads,  as  we 
have  obferved,  one  on  the  Longitude ,  and  the  other 
on  the  Latitude,  that  Place  will  be  found  at  their  In- 

terfeduon, 

■  It  is  as'difficult  to  find  the  Diftance  of  two  Places 
propofed,  on  the  Planifpbercs  or  general  Charts,  whole 
Meridians  and  Parallels  are  reprefented  by  curve  Lines, 
as  to  know  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  thereof  ■,  unlcls 
tlu-y  be  oriented,  as  wc  have  heretofore  mentioned  •, 
but  in  the  common  Charts  it  is  found  by  the  iollowing 

Senile 

if  the  Diftance  of  the  Places  propofed  is  longer 
than  the  Scale,  tire  Compafs  muft  be  opened  oi  the 
Length  of  die  Scale  •,  then  applying  one  ol  its  Limbs 
on  one  of  the  Places,  that  Opening  muft  be  rranfport- 
cd  in  a  right  Line,  as  many  Times  as  are  necdlary 
to  come  at  the  other  Place :  And  li  the  laft  Limb 
tranfuorted,  does  not  fall  juft  upon  it,  the  Limbs  oi 
the  Compafs  muft  be  drawn  nearer  one  another  till  it 
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Terra  Auftralis,  becaufe  fituated  towards  the  South, 
with  regard  to  us ;  Incognita,  or  Unknown,  from  the 
little  Knowledge  we  have  of  it ;  Magellanick,  from 
Magellan ,  the  firft  European  who  approached  it;  and 
Land  of  §uir,  from  Fernando  Quir,  the  firft  who  dif¬ 
eover’d  it,  and  gave  us  a  more  certain  Knowledge 

f  it 

It  will  be  cafy  to  make  a  fourth  Continent  of  the 
Ar Slick  Land,  if  they  be  contiguous,  and  make  a  Body 
feparated  from  America  ;  and  that  Continent  will  be 
call’d  Norther n,  or  Arblick,  from  its  Situation. 

Our  Continent ,  is  divided  into  three  great  Parts,  viz. 

Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  . 

The  other  Continent ,  call’d  America ,  contains  two 

Continents,  the  one  call’d  North- America,  and  the 

other  South- America.  » 

The  two  other  pretended  Continents ,  are  not  v 

enough  known  to  be  divided  into  great  Parts. 

From  this  Divifion  of  the  Continent,  into  g> 
Parts,  I’ll  Pafs  to  a  Sub-divifion  of  thofe  &  cat  1  aus 

into  their  principal  Regions,  beginning  y  >  P 
■which  though  the  leffer  Part  of  our  Continent,  is  no 

withftanding  the  noblcft  for  its  TeinP®raI”|ul’i)i to,, ts. 
lity,  and  the  infinite  Numbers  of  it.  '  ^ 

Men,  whofe  Memory  has  been '  Greta  £ 

their  military  Exploits,  great  Afhons, 

been  Alexander's  Cradle,  Italy  has  ,  0f  great 

France,  England,  Spain,  &c.  a  great  Number  of  0 

Princes  and  Heroes, 

EUROPE. 
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falls  upon  die  Place  ;  then  that  laft  Opening  muft  be  Situation,  has  a  very  8*“ 

I  suit  fed  LQ  that  of  die  Diftanccs  of  the  Vines,  and  bruits  in  Abundance, 
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vrtrich  muft  be  added  to  that  of  the  Diftanccs  of  the 
Scale  taken  .at  firft. 

If  (he  Difiances  of  thofe  Places  be  lefs  than  the 

%  v  t“\  '  A  A  I  .  .  I  «v  L  4* 
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If  die  Difiances  of  thofe  Places  be  lefs  than  the 
cale ;  then  chat  Diftance  muft  be  taken  and  brought 
>  the  Scale  ;  If  there  is  no  Scale,  it  muft  be  carried 


temper 

Vines,  - - - -  . 

an  infinite  Multitude  oi  Cattle.  /-without  am»- 

TI1  fiiv  that  this  Pint  Of  the  World  is  m 
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Vrrelv  ficuated  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  extending  from 
bout  14  Degrees  of  Latitude  towards  72  •,  .and  from 
o  of  Longitude  to  39,  fo  that  it  may  have  .800  great 
yrmb  Leagues  from  South  to  North  ;  and;900  in  its 

greater  Extent  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  _ 

5  It  is  confined,  or  limited  at  the  North  by  the  Icy 
Sea ;  at  the  Weft  by  the  Weftern  Ocean ;  at  the  South 
by  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  at  the  Eaft  by  the  Archi - 
wlago,  the  Sea  of  Marmara ,  the  Pont  Euxine,  the  Li- 
rm0>  the  Tanais,  and  by  a  Line  drawn  from  the  molt 
Eafhvard  Curvature  of  that  River,  to  the  Gnlph  of  the 
Icy  Sea,  which  is  between  the  Streight  of  W zigaiz, 

and  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Oby.  ; 

Among  the  Rivers  of  Europe ,  we  take  particular 

Notice  of  the  Danube  in  Turky  ;  of  the  Wolga  and 
Don,  or  Tanais  in  Mufcovy  ;  of  the  Nieper  and  Wifiula 
in  Poland  ;  and  of  the  Oder ,  Elbe,  ahd  Rhine  in  Ger¬ 
many.  :  '  - 

The  moft  eafy  and  natural  Sub-divifion.of  -Europe 

(the  Ifles  included)  is  into  nine  Parts  ;  three  of  which 
are  towards  the  North,  three  towards  the  South,  and 
three  in  the  Middle  of  the  fix  others. 

The  three  Northern  Parts  are  :  1.  The  Britan- 

nick  Isles,  which  contain  the  Kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland ,  and  Ireland.  2.  Scandinavia  ;  contain¬ 
ing  Sweden,  Denmark,  -  and  Norway .  3.  MusCovy, 

or  White  Ruffia . 

The  three  Parts  which  are  in  the  Middle  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  are:  1.  France.  2.  Germanv.  3;  Po¬ 
land. 

The  three  Southern  Parts,  are  : 

Italy.  3.  Turky  in  Europe,  -  - 

The  three  laft  Parts  are  Peninfula  5  .the  three  in 
the  Middle  are  contiguous  :  Of  the  three  Northern 
Parts,  the  firft  is  compofed  of  feveral  Iflands ;  the  fe- 
eond,  of  feveral  Peninfula:  ;  and  the  third*  is  in  the 
Main  Land. 

I  have  included  under  the  general  Name  Germany, 
as  having  always  been  Parts  thereof, 

1 .  The  Low-Countries,  or  Seventeen  Provinces. 

•  _ 

2.  The  Switzers,  and  the  Grifons. 

I  have  alfo  comprized  under  Turky  in  Europe ,  the 
Principalities  which  are  tributary  to  it,  viz.  T ranftl- 
•vania,  Moldavia ,  Little  Tartary,  &c. 

Alfo  Lorrain ,  and  Franchc  Compte ,  under  France  ; 
Portugal,  under  Spain;  and  Savoy,  under  Italy. 

_  *  •  •  J  - 

Note,  That  the  Manners  of  the  Europeans  are  diffe¬ 
rent,  according  to  their  different  Countries  ;  but 
they  are  generally  witty,  ikilful,  generous,  and 
tradable  ;  and  have  not  that  Ferocity,  and  Bruta¬ 
lity,  natural  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  World:  They  are  white,  well-fhapcd,  and 
agreeable.  1 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Governments  in  Ehropc , 
viz.  The  Monarchical  •,  as  in  Prance,  Spain, 1  &c\ 
The  Defpotick  ;  as  in  Turky,  and  Mufcovy ;  the  Ari¬ 
stocrat  ical  \  as  the  Republick  of  Venice .  in  Italy  \  the 
Dcmocratical ;  as  that  of  Switzerland ,  ahd  of  the  U- 
nited  Provinces.  Others,  which  are  a  Mixture  of 
Monarchy,  Arifiocracy,  and  Democracy ;  as,  in  England , 
Germany,  and  Poland. 

The  Monarchical  State,  is  that  govern’d  by  a  fol6 
Sovereign.  v‘ 

1  he  Defpotick ,  is  that  where  a  Sovereign'  has  Power 
of  Life  and  Death  over  his  Subjects,  without  any 
other  Formality  chan  his  own  Will. 

The  Arifiocracy,  is  that  which'  is  govern’d  by  the 
Nobles.  >  .  /- 

The  Dewocralick,  is  that  where  the  Governors' are 
chofen  among  the  People. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Religions  profeffed  in 
Europe \  chough  among  fo  many  there  are  but  five 
principal,  the  others  being  only  Branches,  or  Seds  of 
thpfe  five. 

1.  The  moft  antient  of  the  five  is  the  Cat  mom  ck 
kiaioioN  \  which  is  the  reigning  one  in  France , 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  part  of  Germany,  Poland,  &c. 
mul  in  all  chat  belongs  in  America,  AJia  and  Africa , 
to  die  Crowns  of  France,  Spain ,  Portugal,  &X\ 

t 


2.  Lutheranism,  ;is  profeffed /ip  Germany,  in 
Sweden,  Denmark ,  '&c.  .-and;is  divided  into  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  Seas.///':/./  ■  ••  7  ;:v  •  *  . • 

•  3.  Calvin is-'m,  is  profeffed  in  Great PBjiiain,  in 

Germany,  Poland,  &cc.  ;  "  7\ >tiy 

4.  The Gr'e’EIc'R e l'i g ion,'. which  made  a'i Divorce 
With  the  Romhit  Church  to1  fellow  the  Schiftruof.  'Pho- 
tius  falfe  Patriarch  of  Conftantinqple,  is  profeijed-’in  the 
Dominions  of  the  GVaiid  Seignor, '  in  Mufcovy,  and-  in 
fome  Parts  of  Poland.  ,  .  ,  . 

Europe  has  five  .general  Languages,  four  of  which  are 
natural  to  its"  Inhabitants,  viz.  ■  the  Latin ,  Greek,  Tea - 

s  %  ,  +  •  *  •  (*•  \  *  '«F  '  '  i 

tonick,  Efclavone  ;  and  a  foreign  one  which  they  have 
received  from  Afta,  and  which',  is  the  Tartarian,  -under 
which  is  comprifed  the  Tiirkijh  Tongue.  , '  • 

**  .  t  •  -  1  *•  .  • 

.  •* 

-  *  I  I  I 

Note,  That  Europe  has  one  Prince  Ecclefiaftick, .  .three 
Emperors,  feven  Kings,  fix  Republicks,/a.nji  more 
.  than  three  hundred  -Sovereign  Princes  ;  ’  ivhdfeE- 
ftates  are  as  Fiefs  or  Tributaries  of  fupefior.  Powers. 

Tlie  Ecclefiaftick  Prince  is  the  Pope,  who  ftyles 
himfei f  Servus  Servorum  Dei.  -  ’7  77" 

The  three  Emperors  are,  the  Emperor,^  Ger¬ 
many,  called  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

The  Emperor  of  the  Turk's,  who  calls  himfelf 
Sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  or  Grand  Seignor  of  the 
Turks.  1  . 

\  #  %  s  1  * 

: The  Emperor  of  Mufcovy,  who  affumes  .  the 
Title  of  Emperor  of  the^  Two  Ruffias\  {.  vulgarly 
called  Czar  of  Mufcovy. 

The  nine  Kings  are  ; .  .....  . 

Tlie  MoSf’Cn  rist  i  an  King,  dr  King  of  France , 
.who  notwithftanding  the, vaft  Extent;  of, his  Domi- 
.  nions,  compofed  of  feveral  Sdyereignties,.wz.,  Bri- 
'  tunny ,  Normandy,'  Silr gundy, ,  Provence,  Languedoc, 
&c.  takes  no  other  Title  tlian  that  of  King  of 
France  and  Navarre .  ;  .  . .  :  ^  A 
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The  Catholick  King,  or  King  of  Spain.  • 
The  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  E?igltind. 

The  King  of  Portugal. . J 

The  King  of.  Sweden.  .  1  . 

The  King  of  Denmark.  ■*.  !. 

The  King  of  Poland,  call’d  Orthodox 
-The  King  of; Prujfta.  .  .  t  ./a 

And  the  King  of  Sardinia .  ‘ 

The  fix  Republicks,  are  thdle,  . 

1.  Of  Venice.  2.  Of  Genoa.  3.  Of  Lucca  in  Italy. 
Of  the  United  Provinces.  5.  Of.  the  Switzers . 
And  6.  Of  the  Grifons,  in  Germany. 

The  300  fubaltern  Sovereign  Princes,  are  of 
two  Sorts,  viz.  Ecclefiafiicks  and  Laicks. 

Among  the  Ecclefiafiicks  are  two  Grand  Mafiers. 

1.  The  Grand'Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

2.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic} r  Order. 
Four  ArchbifJjops,  and  the  three  firft  Electors  of 

the  Empire.  •  •  .  "  ‘ 

x.  The  Ait ch bishop  and  Elector  of  Mcnt%. 

2.  The  Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Treves.' 

3.  The  Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Cologn. 

4.  The  Archbishop  of  Salizbourg. 

'  Twenty-two  Bifiiops,  who  are, 

1.  Mtmfietr.  2..  Paderborn.  3.  Liege.  4.  Worms. 
5*  Spire..  6.  Strafbourg.  .7,  Bafil.  8 .  Syon.  9. 
Coin .  1  o.  Brifeen.  ,  11.  T rente.  '12.  Confiancc. 

13:  Atigjbmg.  14.  Friftnguc.  15.  Pajfau .  16. 

Rat  ip  on.  .1 7.  Richftott.  18.  IVurtzbotirg.  19, 
Bamberg .  20.  Hidcljhcim .  21.  Ofnabrug.  22. 

Lttbcck . 

A  Grand  Prior  of  Malta,  who  calls  himfelf 
Grand  Prior  of  Germany. 

Several  Abbots,  that  of  Fnlde,  who  has  a  greater 
Extent  of  Lands  than  any  of  the  others. 

Several  Prevostiks,  the  moft  confiderablc  of 
which  is  that  of  Bercbtelfgaden. 

Among  the Laick  Sovereigns',  are  five  Eleftors, 

1.  The  El  e  e  to  11  and  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

2.  The  Elector  and  Duke  of  Saxony. 

3.  The  Elector  and  Marquis  of Bramkbourg. 

4.  The  Elector  and  Count  Palatine. 

5.  The  Elector  and  Duke  of  Hanover, 
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An  Archduke  .of  Auftria . 

A  Great  D u;k e  '  jp £  Tufcany . 

The  feveral  Dukes  are  thofe  of  Newbourg. ,  Weimar , 
Lunebourg. ,  Brunfimck,  Wirtemberg ,.  Mecklenbourg , 
Lawembourg,  Holftcin,  &c.  and  all  in,  per  many. 

Thofe  of  Savoy,  Mantua ,  Modena, Parma,  and 
feveral  others  whofe  Territories  are  of  a  lelTer  Ex¬ 
tent,  are  in  Italy.  ' 

That  of  Bouillon  is  between  France  and  the  Low- 

9  * 

Countries. 

And  that  of  Courland  in  Poland. 

Among  the  Marquijfes ,  the  moft  confiderable  are, 
thole  of  Baden ,  and  Durlach ,  of  A)ijpach,  and  of 
Cuhnbach  in  Germany. 

And  feveral  in  Italy ,  but  whofe  Territories  are  of 
a  little  Extent. 

Several  Landgraves,  fome..of  whom  .are 
Princes,  viz. 

The  Landgrave  of  HeJfe-CaJJel,  and  of  HeJJe- 
DarmJlad.- 

Several  Princes,  and  the  moil  confiderable  among 
them  are,  '  '  ’ 

The  Prince  of  Anhalt  in  Germany. 

'  The  Princes  of  Monaco,  of  Sol  far  ini,  and  of 
•  Caftillione  in  Italy. 

•  'Several  Counts  or  Earls,  among  whom  thofe  who 

•  TV*.'.  •  'U  •  .!J 

arc  -Pnnces  are, 

Of  NaJJau ,  Furfiemberg. ,  Wcjl-Fr  if  eland,  Ilotien - 

zollern ,  and  yhn  berg. 

’  •  Befides  whom  are,  .  . 

*  $ 

The  Cham  of  the  Little-Tar  tary. 

The  Vaivodes  of  Tranfilvania,  Vdlachia,  Moldavia, 
and  of  Ukrania.  . 

:  ''  And  the  Republick  of  Ragusa.  - —  This  Repub- 
lick,  and  the  five  laft  Princes,  are  Tributaries  of 

the  Oitfazan  Empire.' 

'  9  *  *.  *  -  .  #  1 
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At  prefent  I’ll  enter  into  a  more  particular  Defcrip- 
tion  of  all  the  different  Dominions  and  States,  Europe 
is  divided  into  •,  beginning  by  the-Kingdom  of  France , 
(not  through  Partiality)  but  as  acknowledged  by  all 
the  other  Sovereigns  and  Princes,  as  the  firft  in  Rank  ; 
and  reprelented  by  all  Authors,  even  the  moft  partial, 
and  moft  prejudiced  againft  the  French  Nation,  as  the 
moft  fertile,  moft  agreeable,  and  moft,  powerful  of  all 
Europe . 

F  R  A  N  C  E.  • 

t  i  • 

France,  is  fituated  in  the  Middle  of  the  tempe¬ 
rate  Zone,'  between  the  42  and  51  Degree  of  Lati¬ 
tude,  extending  from  the  15  Degree  30  Minutes  of 
Longitude  to  the  29th  $  fo  that  it.  may  have  180 
great  Leagues  from  South  to  North,  and  1  70  in  its 
greateft  Extent  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  It  is  limited  at 
the  North  by  the  Bri/ijb  Channel  and  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  \  at  the  Eaft  by  Lorrain,  Franche  Compte,  Savoy , 
and  Piedmont,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Alps-, 
at  the  South,  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Pyre¬ 
neans,  which  feparate  it  from  Spain  ;  and  at  the  Weft 
by  the  Ocean.  • — Its  Climate  is  mild  and  very  healthy  5 
the  Soil  fertile  in  Com,  Wine,  Fruit,  and  Hemp  : 
There  arc  found  in  it  beautiful  Meadows,  large  Fo- 
refts,  and  agreeable  Plains  cover’d  with  numerous 
Flocks  of  Oxen,  Sheep,  Goats,  Horfcs,  anti  A- 
bundancc  of  Game  of  all  Sorts,  as  Harts,  Deers,  wild 
Boars,  Hares,  Rabbets,  Phcafants,  Partridges,  Wood¬ 
cocks,  Plovers,  Quails,  &t\ — TJiefe  are  found  in.  its 
Bofom,  Mines  of  Iron,  Lead,  and  other  Minerals. 
Towards  the  South,  feveral  Springs  of  Mineral  Wa¬ 
ters  ;  a  great  Number  of  Quarries  of  Marble,  and 
other  very  good  Stones  lit  for  Building  ;  and* likewife 
of  very  fine  Slates ;  a  great  Abundance  of  very  good 
,  Salt  is  made  on  the  Goads,  where  are  diked  all  Sorts 


has  its  in  the ,  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in  th  • 

of  the  Grifons,  and  paffes  through  *  the  Lak DUntry 
neva.  aKe  °f  Gs- 

France  is  divided  into  twelve Governmpn*  r‘ 
which,  viz.  Picardy,  Normandy ,  the  Ifle  V 
and  Champagne,  are  fituated  at  ,the  North  of  tl  n-1Ce' 
Loire ,  and .  towards  the  River  Seine  excp™  ^  ^1Vcr 
which  is  yet  more  North  than  the  other  ttal- 
of  Britanny,  Orleanois ,  Burgundy ,  and  Tv..  * .  hofe 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Loire  and  are 
thers  are  at  the  South  of  the  fame  River vh  i°’ 
Guyenne  and  Languedoc ,  towards  the  Garonne  ^ 
phine  and  Provence,  Eaft  ward  of  the  Rhone  ’  Vaa’ 
wards  the  North,  and  the  other  towards  rkA5o°ne,  t0' 
The  Metropolis  of  the  Kingdom  oS'-J . 
fituated  in  the  Middle  of  the  IJle  de  Franc  * 
River  Seine  ;  it  is  efteemed  one  of  the  faireft  ’  k°i  t.he 
habited,  richeft,  and  moft  ilourilhing  Cities  of  the  whole 
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ParisJs  honoured;  with  ^Parliament,  a  Chamber  r 
the  Accompts,  a  Court  of  Aides,  a  Mint,  a  Bur™,  n 

the  Finances,  &c.  and  with  .  an  Archicpifcppal  Sep 
It  is  adorn’d  with  the.  firft. ]Jnivei%  0f  tjlc  £y  .  ,* 

and  one  of  the  moft  famous  ;  and  with  two  ijjnf}r;l! 

Academies,  embelliihed  with  a  great  Number  0f  ver  * 
fine  Churches,  Palaces,  and  other  fumptuous  Edifices* 

Note,  That  the  French  are  witty,  affive,  quick,  dexi 
terous,  induftrious,  inventive  for  the  Arts  and 
-  •  Sciences,  and  very'  good  and  loyal  Subjects.  They 
are  polite  and  agreeable  in  their  Converfation,  fm- 
•  cere  in‘  their  Words,  courteous  to  the  Ladies,  but 
inconftant :  They  receive  Foreigners  with  a  great 
Affability,  and  they  are  fo  brave,  that  ever  fmee 
"’the  firft  Eftablifhment  of  the  French  Monarchy- 
they  have  always  been  the  Terror  of  their  Enemies^ 
•  and  the  greateft  Hope  of  their  Allies.  A  French 
Author  is  pleafed  to  fay,  that  it  is  cafy  to  judge  of 
.  the  Merit  of  the  French ,  by  obferving  the  implaca¬ 
ble  Jealoufy  Foreigners  have  conceived  againft  them, 
tho’  they  have  never  received  from  them  but  good 
Offices. 


France  is  govern’d  by  a  veiy  powerful  King,  and 
the  Crown  is  hereditary  in  his  Houfe,  with  this  Parti; 
cularity,  that  none  but  the  legitimate  Iffue  Males  can 
pretend  to  it,  all  Females  being  excluded. 

There  are  twelve  Parliaments  in  France ,  ever  fince 
the  Conqueft  of  Franche  Compte  ;  twenty  three  Genera¬ 
lities,-  or  Bureaux  of  the  Finances  ;  and  fourteen  Uni- 
verfities,  whofe  Seats  HI  mark  in  the  particular  Dif- 
courfe  of  the  Cities  where  they  arc  cftablifhed. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  in- 
ftituted  by  Pepin ,  Charlemagne's  Father  ;  and  that  it 
was  ambulatory,  till  Philip  the  Fair  rendered  it  feden- 
tary  in  1302.  The  Courts  ol  Jufticc  of  the  Ifle  de 
France ,  of  Picardy ,  Champagne,  Orlcannoi and  Lyon - 
nois, .  refort  thither. 

That  of  Thouloufc  was  inftituted  by  the  fame  Philip 
the  Fair ,  in  the  fame  Year  j  and  rendered  lalcntary 

under  Charles  YII.  in  1443. 

That  of  was  inlii  tu ted  by  the  fame  CA/zr/w  VII. 

in  the  fame  Year  i  and  made  fedentary  in  1503.  under 
the  Reign  of  Louis  XII. 

That  of  Grenoble  was  inftituted  fedentary  by  the  lame 

Charles  VII.  in  the  Year  1453. 

That  of  Bourdeaux  was  inftituted  fedentary  by 

Louis  XI.  in  1462.  c 

That  of  Dijon  was  inftituted  fedentary  by  the  lame 

King  in  1476.  .  vn 

That  of  Afx  was  inftituted  fedentary  by  Lotus  au. 

in  1  301.  .  . 

That  of  Rennes  in  Britanny  was  inftituted  kdentaiy 

of  Lhe  moft  didiciotis  Fifties;  in  a  Word France  pro-  by  Ilemy  II.  in  1553.  _  .  . 

duces  all  that  can  be  tlefirM  lor  a  delicious  Life  ;  That  of  Pan  in  Bearn  was  inftituted  falenaiy  y 

and  it  is  obluvM,  that  all  that  grows  in  it  is  excel-  Henry  I.  King  of  Navarre,  in  1519-  .  VTq 

That  of  Metz  was  inflitutccl  falc-ntary  by  Lotus 

in  the  Year  1663.  .  ,  n  ...... 

That  °f  To  urn  ay  was  inftituted  fedentary  by  1 

King  Louis  XIV.  in  1669.  .  .  ,  ; 

That  of  Dole  in  Franche  Compte  was  mlutu  ^ 

«r 


lently  good. 

France  is  bullied  with  a  great  Number  of  Rivers, 
four  of  which  deferve  a  particular  Notice,  viz.  the 
Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Rhone,  and 
have  all  their  Source  in  it,  except  the  laft,  which 


i 

lie'  Year _ -and  rendered' fedentary  by  Philip  the 

Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  Year  1422.  it  is-  a c 

prefenc  transferred  to  Befangon. 

Note,  That  the  Parliaments  in  France ,  are'  not  of  the 
fame  Nature"  of  the  Parliament  of  England  ;  they 
are  on  the  contrary  quite  different,  fince  the  French 
Parliaments  have  no  Share  in  the  Government  of 
the  State,  nor  ever  had,  otherwife  than  as  they 
are  to  regifter  the  Editts  the  King  iffues  out,  for 
the  Levy  of  Taxes ;  they  have  the  Privilege .  to 
make  Remonflrances,  when  they  find  tliofe  Edicts 
too  opprefiive.  Thofe  Parliaments  are  only  Courts 
for  the  AdminiftratFon  of  Juflice,  and  judge.  In 
Dernier  Reffort ,  in  their  feveral  Diftridts  ;  though 
one  may  appeal  from  every  one  of  them  to  the 
King’s  Council,  in  civil  Matters  ;  and  their  Sen¬ 
tences  of  the  Criminals  are  executed  without  any 
Confirmation  from  the  King.  Thofe  Parliaments 
are  all  compofed  of  Noblemen,  moft  of  them 
of  very  antient  and  illuflrious  Families  ;  and  all  of 
them  Perfons  of  confiderable  Eftates.  The  Par¬ 
liament  of  Paris ,  is  called  the  Court  of  the  Peers  ; 
becaufe  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  all  the  Peers 
of  France,  both  Ecclefiaftick  and  Laick,  have  their 
Scats  in  it. 


From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  a  particular  Defcription  of  the 
twelve  Governments  of  France ,  heretofore  mention’d, 
beginning  by  that  of  Picardy. 

Picardy  was  once  Part  of  the  antient  Belgick 
Gaul,  and  no  Author  can  fay,  with  any  Certainty, 
whence  it  has  borrowed  the  Name  Picardy.  —  It  ex¬ 
tends  44  Leagues  from  Eafi:  to  Weft  ;  from  between 
the  Capelle  and  Rocroy ,  to  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
Brcjle ,  which  parts  it  from  Normandy  ;  and  34  from 
South  to  North,  from  the  Bauvoijis  to  Calais.  It 
confines  at  the  Eafi:  with  Champaigne,  at  the  Weft 
with  the  IJle  de  France ,  at  the  North  with  the  Britijh 
Sea  and  Normandy . 

Its  Soil  is  very  fertile  in  Corn,  Fruit,  and  Pafture, 
but  it  produces  little  or  no  Wine.  Its  greatefi:  Rivers 
are,  the  Oife ,  which  receives  the  Serre  ;  the  Somme ; 
the  Authie ,  and  the  Cane  he.  The  two  firfi;  are  to¬ 
wards  the  Eafi:,  and  the  three  others  run  towards  the 
Weft,  where  they  difembogue  into  the  Sea. 

Note,  That  in  the  Government  of  Picardy  is  included 
the  Artois ;  to  which  muft  be  added,  the  Conquefts 
made  in  Flanders ,  and  Iiainault. 


Picardy  is  divided  into  feven  final]  Provinces,  which 
keep  the  following  Order: — The  Tier  ache,  which  is 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Rivers  Oife  and  Serre : 
The  Vermandois ,  Santerre ,  Amienois ,  which  are  Picardy 
itfclf,  and  the  Ponthicu  on  die  Courfe,  and  round 
about  the  River  Somme:— Then  the Boulenois,  to  which 
is  added,  what  is  called  the  Pais  reconqtiis,  with  the 
Principality  of  Ardres ,  which  is  more  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  North,  between  the  Sea  and  Artois . 

Amiens,  is  the  Capital  of  the  whole  Province; 
which  is  a  very  antient  and  fair  City,  very  well  forti¬ 
fied,  according  to  the  antient  Method  of  fortifying. 
It  is  honoured  with  an  Epifcopal  Sec,  a  Mint,  a 
Bureau  of  Finances,  and  a  Prcfidial. 

Arras  on  the  Scarpc ,  is  the  Capital  of  Artois  ;  it 
is  an  Epifcopal  City,  and  very  well  fortified. 

Note,  That  the  Picards  arc  Men  of  Letters,  very  good 

Soldiers,  but  a  little  too  hot-headed. 


The  Government  of  Picardy  is  deferibed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner : 

1.  The  Amienois,  which  includes  Amiens,  Bijhop, 
Lome,  Dour  lens,  Pecqniny. 

2.  Santerre,  including P crone,  Mandidier,  Royc . 

Morcuil,  NicJJe.  J 

3*  hum  an dois,  including  Saint  Quentin ,  Ham 
Lp  Cof  e let,  Bcaurcvoir. 

4*  1 1  era che,  including  Gujft,  La  Fere,  Vermins. 
Mark,  La  Capelle , 

5.  Pontuieu,  including  Abbeville,  St,  Valery 
Me,  Mo)\jlrcuil ,  Crc/oy, 


6.  Bqulonwois,  including.  Boulogne,.  Bijhop:  E- 
taples. 

7.  Pats  reconquis,  including  Calais ,  Giiifnes,  Ar * 
dres.  Principality: 

8.  Artois,  , including  Arras  Bijhop:  He f din,  Ba - 
paumes.  Lens ,  St:  Venant 

9.  Flanders,  wh ich  includes  Dunkirk,  Graveling, 
Life,  Courtray,  Douay,  Audenarde. 

10.  Hainault,  including  Le  Quefnoy,  Landrecy , 

Ath.  .  . 

Normandy,  which  is  the  next  Government,  (thus, 
called  from  the  People  of  the  North  who  came.*  to 
fettle  there)  once  call’d  Wcjl'ern  Neujlria ,  is  lituated 
on  the  BritiJfj  Ocean  ;  and  may  have  62  Leagues  from 
Eafi:  to  Weft ;  that’s  to  fay,  from  Aumalc,  to  the 
weftern  Coaft  of  the  Coin  ant  in. 

It  confines  with  the  Britijh  Sea;  at  the  North  .and 
Weft ;  with  the  IJle  de  France ,  at  the  Eafi: and  with, 
the  Perche ,  and  Maine,  towards  the  South. 

This  Province  has  loft  a  great  deal  of  its  Luftre* 
and  of  the  Authority  it  had  in  the  Time  of  its  an¬ 
tient  Dukes,  who  were  fovereign  Princes;  and  fo 
powerful,  that  they  have  often  maintain’d  long  Wars 
againft  the  Kings  of  France,  of  England,  and  other 
Princes. 

This  Country  abounds  in  Corn,  Cattle,.  Woods;,  and 
Fruits,  efpecially  Apples,  of  which  the  Normans  make 
excellent  Cyder,  which  is  their  common  Drink.  There 
are  found  in  it  feveral  Mines  of  Iron  ;  and  Fifh  is-  fh 
common,  that  it  is  almoft  given  for  nothing. 

The  principal  Rivers  of  Normandy  are  the  Seine, 
into  which  difembogue  the  Eure,  and  the  Rille,  which 
hides  itfelf  under  Ground  for  the  Space  of  a  League* 
near  Beaumont  Le  Roger ;  the  Orne,  which  paffes  at 
Caen ;  and  the  Vi re,  which  paffes.  at  St.  Lo,  and  parts 
the  Biftioprick  of  Coutance  from  that  of  Bayeux ; 

Note,  That  the  Normans  have  always  been  very  war¬ 
like  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Conquefts  of  Wil* 
Ham  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  made  himfelf  King 
of  England  ;  and  by  thofe  of  the  Children  of  Haute * 
ville  Guif chard,  who  render’d  themfelves  Mailers  of 
Calabria,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  They  are  very  cun¬ 
ning  and  crafty,  and  do  not  fubmit  themfelves 
willingly  to  foreign  Laws,  but  live  under  the  antient 
Policy  which  they  defend  obftinately  :  They  are 
very  litigious,  and  are  accufed  of  not  keeping  their 
Word ;  otherwife  they  have  a  vaft  deal  of  Wit* 
and  are  very  pious. 

The  Government  extends  no  further  than  that  Pro¬ 
vince,  which  is  divided  into  Higher  and  Lower  Nor - 
mandy.  The  Higher  contains  the  Bailiwicks  of  Rouen, 
Evreux,  Caux,  and  Gifors.  The  Lower ,  thofe  of 
Caen,  Alangon,  and  Coutance.  It  is  fiibdivided  into 
feven  Dioccies,  the  Epifcopal  Cities  whereof  are* 
Rouen,  Lifieux,  Bayeux,  Coutance,  Avranche ,  Sez, 
and  Evreux,  The  firfi:  four  are  found  in  this  Order, 
on  the  Britijh  Channel,  going  from  Eafi:  to  Weft. 
The  three  others  are  Southward  of  thefe*  and  are 
found  in  their  Order  returning  from  Weft  to  Eaft. 

The  Dioccfe  of  Rouen  contains  four  fmall  Countries* 
called  Caux,  Bray,  Normand  Vexin,  and  Raumois,  In 
the  Country  of  Caux  there  is  the  Eftatc  of  Ivctot, 
which,  certain  Authors  pretend,  was  erefted  into  a 
Kingdom  in  the  Year  534,  by  King  Clotaire,  for  Re¬ 
paration  of  the  Homicide  committed  by  him,  on  die 
Perfon  of  Walter  Lord  of  Ivetot,  whom  lie  killed  in 
die  Church  on  Good  Friday  ;  but  that  Opinion  is  not 
approved. 

At  the  Weft  of  Coutance,  arc  fecn  the  Ifics  of  Jcr * 
fey,  in  18  Deg.  10  Min.  Longitude,  and  49  Deg. 
20  Min.  Latitude  ;  of  Gucrnfcy,  in  17°  40'  Longit*. 
and  490  30'  Latitude  ;  and  feveral  other  fmall  ones* 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  tlicfe  two.  Thcfc  Hies  bo 
long  to  the  King  of  England,  and  may  have  each  14 
or  1 5  Leagues  in  Circuit. 

The  Capital  of  Normandy  is  Rouen,  built  on  the 
River  Seine,  and  is  ellccmed  one  of  the  moft  Trading 
Cities  of  all  France :  It  has  an  Archicpifcopal  See,  a 
Parliament,  a  Mint,  and  a  Generality  of  Treafurcrs. 
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Caen,  paffes  for  the  fecond  City  of  Normandy 
and  is  honour’d  with  a  Bureau  of  Finances,  and  an 
Univerfity. 

The  Government  of  Normandy ,  is  divided  in  the 
Following  Manner : 

1.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Rouen,  vexin  Nor¬ 
man  d,  which  contains,  Rouen  Arcbbifhop.  Ponte-de- 
Larche ,  Gifors. 

2.  Roumois,  containing  Quillebeuf,  Mont  fort. 

3.  Caux,  containing  Dieppe ,  Havre ,  Caudebec ,  67. 
Valery . 

4.  Bray,  containing  La  Ferte ,  G  our  nay  ^  Fleury. 

5.  The  Bijhoprick  0/Lisieux,  containing  Lifieux, 
Honfietir ,  Pont-l'  Eveque,  Bernay. 

6.  The  Bi/hoprick  of  Bayeux,  containing  Bayeux, 
Caen ,  F/>v,  Torigny. 

7.  The  Bijhoprick  of  Co u t  a n c  e ,  containing  Coa¬ 
ted,  6/.  £<?,  Granville ,  Carentan ,  Harfleur ,  Valogne , 
Cherbourg . 

8.  Th e  Biffoprick  of  Avranche,  containing  ./fo- 
ranche ,  Mont  St.  Michael ,  P00/.  Orfon ,  Mortain ,  Fa. 

9.  The  Biffoprick  of  Sez,  containing  6V2:,  Alenfon , 
Falaife ,  Argenton. 

10.  The  Bijhoprick  of  E vr  e  ux,  containing  Evreux, 
Beaumont  Le  Roger ,  Bretheiiil,  Nonancourt ,  Rugles , 

Vernon. 

The  next  Government  is  that  of  the  Isle  de 
France,  which  is  comprifed  between  the  Rivers  of 
to/®*  and  Marne.  Its  Extent  is  of  35  Leagues  from 
Eaft  to  W eft  *,  that’s  to  fay,  from  Neufcbatel  on  the 
Aixne,  to  Gifors  ;  and  as  much  from  North  to  South, 
from  Noyon  to  Courtenay ,  in  Gatinois. . 

:  It  confines.  Northward,  with  Picardy  ;  Eaftward, 
with  Champagne ,  and  ;  Southward,  with  the  Grf- 
iiuois,  and  Beauffe  ;  and  Weftward,  with  Normandy.  . 

The  Soil  is  very  fertile,  in  moft  excellent  Corn, 
produces  Wine  and  Fruits  in  Abundance  :  It  is  diver- 
fified  with  pleafant  Plains,  agreeable  Meadows,  and 
large  Forefts,  which  abound  with  all  Sorts  of  Game. 

The  principal  of  its  Rivers  are,  the  which 

receives  the  Marne,  and  the  Oyfe,  fwell’d  with  the 
W aters  of  the  Aixne,  which  paffes  at  Soijfons  ;  and  of 
the  Terrain ,  which  bathe  the  Walls  of  Beaiivois. 

There  are  diftinguifh’d  in  this  Government  ten 
fniall  Countries*  which  have  been  difmember’d  from 
Champagne ,  Beauffe ,  Normandy ,  and  Picardy.  In  the 
firft,  between  the  Marne  and  the  Seine ,  has  been  taken 
the  French  Brie :  In  the  fecorid,  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Road  of  Chartres ,  the  Hurepois ,  with  Part  of  die 
Gatinois  ;  between  the  fame  Road  of  Chartres  and  the 
fame  River,  the  Mantoan :  In  the  third,  between  the 
Rivers  Seine,  Ofye ,  and  Epte,  tiie  French  Vexin ,  which 
is  parted  from  the  Normand  Vexin ,  by  the  laft  of  thefe 
three  Rivers.  Laftly,  in  the  fourth,  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Terrain ,  lias  been  taken  the  Baavoifis ; 
between  the  Oyfe  and  Marne ,  the  Valois ;  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Aixne,  the  Soijfonois, ;  beyond  the  fame 
River  the  Laonnois ,  with  the  Quarter  of  Noyon ,  which 
is  beyond  the  Oyfe. 

The  Capital  of  the  Government  of  the  TJlc  de  France , 
is  Paris  ;  the  next  to  it  is  Soijfons,  a  vciy  antient  City 
and  a  Biflioprick,  fituated  on  the  River  Aixne  ;  next 
to  tliis  is  Laon,  alfo  an  epifcopal  City,  whofe  Biffiop 
is  ecclefialtick  Peer  of  the  Kingdom.  Banvois ,  on  the 
River  Terrain ,  and  Noyon ,  near  the  Oyfe ,  have  their 
Biffiops,  Counts  and  Peers  EccJcfiaftick  of  France. 

The  Government  of  the  JJle  dc  France  is  divided 
thus : 

1.  The  Isle  de  France  contains,  Paris,  Arch- 
bifhop.  St.  Denis ,  Montmorency . 

2.  The  French  Buie,  containing  Lagny ,  Brie 
Comte  Robert,  Rofoy,  Villcncuve ,  67.  George. 

3.  Hurepois,  containing,  M1/////,  Corbcil,  Ferte - 
tf/tf/V,  Fontainebleau. 

4.  Gatinois,  containing  Nemours, Dourdans, Courte¬ 
nay,  Morct,  Monchcry. 

5.  Mantoan,  containing  Ato/,  67. Germain,  Poiffy, 
Me ulan,  Mon t foi  t-C lama ccy . 

6.  The  French  Vexin,  containing  Pontoife,  Mag - 
ny,  Chattmonl . 


7.  Bauvoisis,  containing  Beauvois ,  Biffiop,  Ckr 

Gerberoy ,  Merlon. 

8.  Valois,  containing  Crefy,  -  Biflionrick 

Ferte-Milon ,  Pont  Saint e  Maixence,  Villers-Cotterets  5 

9.  Soissonois,  containg  Biffiop.  ComtirLo 

Raine,  Velle,  Fere.  *  &  e> 

10.  Laonois,  containing  £*<?/*  Biffiop.  C<?«rv  at 
D.  de  Lieffe ,  Noyon  Biffiop.  Chauny . 

Champagne,  the  next  Government,  was  antienr 
ly  a  Country  famous  for  the  Grandeur  of  its  Count  ~ 
who  poflefled  it  in. Sovereignty,  and  were  fa  powerful  ’ 
that  they  have  maintained  long  and  difficult  Wa/ 
againft  the  Kings  of  France,  and  Burgundy  •  and  fo  no¬ 
ble,  that  thofe  fame  Kings  have  contra&ed  feven)  A 1” 
Jiances  with  them. 

It  is  called  Champagne,  from  its  beautiful  and  large 
Extent.  It  extends  more  than  4 6  Leagues  from  Weft 
to  South  by  Eaft,  from  Lagni,  in  the  Province  of 
Brie,  to  Bourbon  les  Bams,  in  the  Bajfigni .  ancj 

from  South  to  North,  that  is  to  fay  from  Ravieres  in 
the  Senonois  to  Rocroy. 

The  Soil  is  almoft  every  where  white  and  chalky 
and  produces  no  other  Corn  than  Rye ;  but  it  abounds 
with  delicious  Wines;  there  are  but  fews Forefts  to¬ 
wards  the  South,  but  they  are  pretty  frequent  to¬ 
wards  the  North :  and  there  are  found  in  it  fever  a  I 
Mines  of  Iron. 

.  Its  principal  Rivers,  are,  the  Seine,  which  receives 
the  Jonne  and  Aube  ;  the  Marne,  Aixne,  and  Vejle. 

This  Government  includes  the  Champagne  and  the 
Brie.  The  Champagne  is  divided  into  Higher  and 
Lower  Champagne  ;  the  firft  comprehends  the  Territo¬ 
ries  of  Chalons ,  of  Rheims,  the  Part  hois,  Rethelois , 
and  what  is  towards  the  North,  viz.  the  Principality  of 
Sedan,  and  of  Raucourt,  and  the  Revoty  of  Donchery: 
The  .other  includes  the  Territory  of  Troyes ,  the  Vol¬ 
tage,  and  the  Baffigny ,  to  which  is  added  the  Sennonois . 

Troyes,,  on  the  Seine,  is- the  Capital  of  the  whole 
Province  j  it  is  adorned  with  an  epifcopal  See  and  a 
Mint. 

Rheims,  has  its  Arcfibiffiop,  firft  Duke  and  Peer 
of  France,  who  has  the  Honour  to  anoint  the  Kings 
of  France.  It  has  befides  a  famous  Univerfity. 

.  Langres,  Capital  of  the  Baffigny,  has  alfo  its  Bi- 
fhop,  Duke,  and  Peer. 

Ch  a  a  lons,  on  the  Marne,  has  its  Biffiop,  Count, 
and  Peer. 

Sens,  on  the  Jonne,  has  its  Archbiftiop,  who  ftiles 
himfelf  Primate  of  the  Gauls.  This  City  is  very  un¬ 
dent,  and  was  very  famous  in  Cufar's  Time. 

The  Province  of  Brie,  is  fituated  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Marne,  and  may  have  .10  or  12  Leagues  in 
Length  and  Breadth 4 

Its  Soil  is  not  of  an  equal  Goodnefs,  for  near  Cham- 
pagne,  and  towards  Chateau  Thierris,  it  produces  pret¬ 
ty  good  Wine  ;  and  towards  the  IJle  de  France,  the 
Wine  is  coarfe.  It  produces  every  where  pretty  good 
Corn,  and  very  good  Fruits.  The  Country  is  very 
pleafant,  and  one  may  lpend  agreeably  his  Time  there 
in  Hunting. 

The  Brie  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  which  are  di- 
ftinguiffied  by  the  Names  of  the  Higher  and  Lower 
Brie,  or  Country  of  Gal  lev  cite,  where  are  Gandelu , 
Montmor,  Thefmes,  Orbay,  See. 

Meaux,  near  the  Marne,  is  the  moft  confidcrable 
among  the  Cities  of  the  Higher  Brie ;  it  is  very  an¬ 
tient,  and  honour’d  with  an  epifcopal  See,  and  a 
Bailliwick. 

Chateau  Thierry,  on  the  fame  River  bears  the 
Title  of  Du tchy,  and  paffes  for  the  Capital  ol  the 
Higher  Brie,  It  is  adorned  with  a  Bailliwick,  and  a 
Prefidial. 

Provins,  on  the  fniall  River  Vouric ,  is  received, 
by  feveral,  for  the  Capital  of  the  whole  Province.  It 
is  fituated  in  the  Lower.  ' 

The  Government  of  Champagne  is  divided  in  the 
following  Manner ; 

1.  Champagne,  containing  Troyes  Bifliop.  Pont* 
fur -fine,  Mery,  Rawcru,  Pltwcy,  Cbaalons  Biffiop, 
Epcrmy ,  Ay,  Dormant. 
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2.  Rhemois,  containing  Rhebns  Archb,  Cormicy , 
Fifmes,  Geneville ,  Machaut. 

3.  Pert  hois,  containing  Perthes ,  Vitry  k  Francois, 
Larzicourt ,  Sainte  Menhon. 

•  4.  Ret  he lois,  containing  Rhetel,  Mezieres,  Charle- 
ville,  Rocroy ,  Sedan,  &<:. 

5.  Vallage,  containing,  £/.  Dizier;  Joinville , 
Brienne ,  Vignorls ,  Barfur-Aube,  Clervauxe  Abbey. 

6.  Bassigny,  containing  Langres  Bifhop. 

00/j/,  Nogen t  le  Roy ,  Bourbon  les  Bains, 

7.  Sennonois,  Archb.  5.  Julian  du  Sant ,  S. 
plorentin.  Conner  re  Bifhop,  Chut  les. 

8.  Brie  Champenoise  ,  containing  Provins , 
Meaux  Bifhop.  Chateau ,  Thierry,  Colomieres ,  Sezanne , 
Montereau. 

The  next  Government  is  that  of  Britaine,  or 
Britanny. 

That  after  Maximus  had  ufurped  the  Empire, 

.  and  the  Army  he  commanded  in  England  had  pro¬ 
claimed  him  Emperor,  Conan ,  one  of  his  moil  fa¬ 
mous  Captains,  who  had  powerfully  fupported  him 
in  that  great  Enterprize,  received  foon  the  Recom- 
pence  of  his  Services  ;  the  Emperor  gave  him  Bri¬ 
tain,  of  which  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
King,  in  the  Year  700.  (fo  that  had  this  Monarchy 
fubfifted  it  had  been  the  moft  antient  in  Europe) 
his  SuccefTor  quitted  that  noble  Title  in  878,  under 
the  Reign  of  Louis  the  Stoterer ,  King  of  France , 
to  take  the  Quality  of  Earls.  Afterwards  they  were 
made  Dukes  and  Peers  of  France  in  1250.  and  be¬ 
came  very  powerful  by  their  great  Alliances ;  there 
have  been  ten  Dukes  which  have  pofTefled  it  from 
that  Time  to  the  Year  1488,  in  which  died  the  laft 
Duke  Francis  II.  leaving  only  a  Daughter,  Anne 
of  Brit  am,  which  having  been  married,  firft  to 
CharlesVlll.  then  to  Louis  XII.  Kings  of  France,  that 
Dutchy  in  the  Year  1 532.  was  annex’d  to  the  Crown 
by  the  Marriage  of  Madame  Claudia  of  France ,  her 
eldeft  Daughter,  with  Francis  I.  who  had  for  IfTue 
Henry  II.  who,  properly  fpeaking,  was  the  firft  Duke 
of  Britain  among  the  Kings  of  France . 

Britain,  was  called  antiently  Aremorica,  from 
the  Britijh  Word  Armor,  Sea,  the  Province  being 
lituated  upon  the  Sea.  Some  pretend  that  its  new 
Name  of  Britain  was  given  to  it  by  fome  People  of 
Great  Britain ,  which  came  to  fettle  in  it ;  but  it  is 
a  grofs  Miftake,  fince  it  is  certain  that  it  was  called 
Britain ,  even  in  the  Time  of  the  firft  Emperors, 
as  Pliny  witnefies  it  in  his  Defcription  of  the  Gauls : 
And  if  we  believe  the  Venerable  Bede ,  bom  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  fiourifhed  in  Pepin's  Time,  he  aflures  us 
that  the  Ifle  of  Great  Britain,  before  called  Al¬ 
bion,  was  fmee  called  Britain  by  the .  Gauls  Britons , 
who  had  render’d  themfelves  Matters  of  it,  long 
before  Julius  Cafar  5  and  being  afterwards  expelled 
from  Great  Britain  by  the  Saxons,  returned  into 
their  native  Country. 

The  Province  of  Britain  may  have  about  60 
Leagues  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  from  beyond  Vilrey,  to 
the  Point  of  Conquct ;  And  40  from  South  to  North* 
from  the  Wand  Bourn,  to  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
Coiienon ,  towards  Mont  St.  Michael. 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  Anjou  and  Maine ,  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  the  Weft,  as  a  Peninfula  into  the 
Ocean,  which  confines  it  on  the  other  Sides. 

Its  Soil  abounds  in  excellent  Paftures  and  Cattle, 
which  gives  delicious  Butter,  which  is  fent  as  far  as 
Paris,  and  fold  there  at  a  dear  Rate.  It  produces 
Corn  of  all  Sorts,  Line  and  Emits  in  great  Quantity, 
and  but  little  Wine.  A  vaft  Abundance  of  Salt  is 
made  on  the  Coafts,  where  there  are  fi/hed  Plenty  of 
excellent  Fifh.  This  Province  is  provided  with  the 
heft  Ports  of  the  whole  Kingdom  of  France :  And  the 
Britons  carry  on  a  great  Commerce  of  Butter,  Linnens 
of  all  Sorts  (fome  of  which  equal  in  Beauty  and  Good- 
nefs  the  belt  Hollands)  Brandy,  Ropes,  Salt,  &fc. 

The  principal  Rivers  Britain  is  bathed  with  are, 
die  Loire,  the  Vtllahic,  which  receives  the  Oujle,  Sla¬ 
ve  t,  Aufccn ,  t Triettx,  and  Ranee ;  theft  two  Jaft  are 
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considerable  but  at  their  Mouth. 

# 

Note,  That  the  Britons  have  always  been  a  very 
warlike  Nation,  and  have  atchieved  feveral  great 
Feats  of  War,  both  againft  the  Goths  and  againft 
the  French.  They  are  very  fincere,  hofpitable  and. 
courteous  to  Foreigners ;  love  Mirth,  Pleafure, 
and  good  Chear.  The  Nobility  live  in  an  elegant 
and  fplendid  Manner:  The  Britons  are  very  jealous 
of  their  Liberty,  though  they  have  loft  it  ever  fince 
the  Reunion  of  the  Province  to  the  Crown  of 
France  ;  and  the  feveral  Efforts  they  have  made 
from  Time  to  Time  to  recover  it,  have  always 
proved  vain.  It  is  true,  to  keep  the  Remembrance 
that  they  were  once  a  free  People,  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  a<5b  once  in  two  Years,  a  certain  Farce , 
which  they  are  pleafed  to  call  the  AiTembly  of  the 
States  of  the  Province,*  and  which  is  in  faft,  a 
Shadow  of  their  antient  Government,  which  was 
the  fame  as  the  Englijh  Government.  There  the 
Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Commons,  are  fuppofed  to 
meet  to  confult  the  Good  of  the  Province ;  and 

«  <  ^  i 

there  every  Nobleman  has  a  deliberative  .Vote,  and 
can  put  a  Negative  upon  any  Thing  that’s  tranladr- 
ed  ;  but  it  is  not  much  to  his  Advantage  to  do  it, 
on  Things  propofed  in  favour  of  the  Court; -  for 
though  that  Affembly  is  fuppofed  to  be  free,  and 
not  at  all  over-awed  by  a  fuperior  Power*  the  King 
is  as  abfolute  there,  as  he  is  at  Ver failles ;  and  if  any 
Nobleman  has  the  Temerity  to  oppofe  his  Will,  he 
is  foon  fent  to  change  Air.  Notwithftanding  which 
the  Britons  are  very  loyal  Subjects,  and  are  never 
better  pleafed  but  when  the  Occafion  offers  to  ex- 
pofe  their  Lives,  and  fpend  their  Fortune  in  the 
King’s  Service  ;  though  they  were  not  beloved  by 
the  late  King  Louis  XIV.  who  was  always  very 
backward  in  promoting  diem  to  any  considerable 
Pofts  in  the  Army,  or  rewarding  them  for  their 
Services.  No  Province  in  the  Kingdom  can  pro¬ 
duce  fo  antient  a  Nobility  as  Britain  can  ;  of  which 
the  Britons  are  not  a  little  proud.  Our  Parliament, 
for  the  noble  Ext  ration  of  its  Members,  their  per- 
fonal  Merit,  large  Fortune,  is  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  Our  Enemies  ac- 
cufe  us  of  being  addidted  to  love  Wine  to  Excefs, 
but  that  fcandalous  Refle&ion  is  without  Foundation, 
fince  there  is  no  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  France 
where  that  Vice  is  lefs  prevailing  than  among  us  ; 
though  we  are  not  without  Imperfection  ;  for  we 
are  obftinate,  violent,  and  too  quarrelfome. 

The  Government  of  Britain  is  confined  to  the 
foie  Province,  which  is  divided  into  High  and  Low, 
one  towards  the  Eaft,  and  the  other  towards  the 
Weft.  It  is  particularly  divided  into  nine  Btjhopricks , 
or  Receipts ,  which  are,  Romes,  Dol,  St.  Malo ,  St. 
Brictt ,  Treguier,  St.  Paul  de  Leon ,  ^nimper  Cor  anting 
otherwife  Cornoiiatlle ,  Rennes ,  and  Nantes.  The  firft  fix 
arc  found  in  this  Order,  going  from  Eaft  to  Weft  on 
the  Britijh  Sea ;  and  the  three  others  Southward  of 
thefe  lituated  alio  of  the  Sea  of  Gafcony,  returning  from 
Weft  towards  the  Eaft. 

Rennes,  on  the  River  Villainc,  is  the  Capital  of 
Britain ,  it  has  an  Epifcopal  See,  a  Parliament,  and  a 
Mint. 

Nantes,  on  the  Loire,  is  a  very  celebrated  and 
antient  City,  adorned  with  a  Bifiiop’s  See*  a  Chamber 
of  Accompts,  a  Bureau  of  Finances,  a  Mint,  and  a 
Univerfity. 

St.  Malo,  a  vciy  ftrong  Sea  Port,  is  an  Epifcopal 
Sec.  There  are  a  great  Number  of  other  very  confi- 
derablc  Cities  and  Towns  in  Britain ,  viz.  Lin  an, 
St.  Brictt ,  Gu  ingamp,  Lanion ,  Pont  hi.  Lander neatt, 
Morlaix ,  Breft,  Quimpcr  Corant  in,  Quimpcrle,  Auray, 
Guerande,  Lc  Croific,  Vanncs ,  Malejiroit,  Plocrmcl, 
Vi  trey,  Mafchcottl ,  &c. 

The  Government  of  Britain  is  divided  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner. 

Higher  Britain. 

The  Btfljoprick  of  Rennes,  contains  Rennes,  Vi  trey, 
Fougeres,  Antrim. 

The 
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The  Bijhoprick  of  Nantes,  contains  Nantes ,  An- 
tenis ,  Chateau-Briant ,  Qtterande  Machecott ,  Clijfon , 

Roch  e-Bernard. 

The  Bijhoprick  of  St.  Malo,  contains  £/. 

Dina??,  Jochelin ,  Mont  fort . 

The  Bijhoprick  of  Dole,  contains  Dole  only. 

The  Bijhoprick  of  St.  Brie  it,  contains  *$7.  Brieu, 
Pontrieu ,  Quintin,  Jug  on,  Lamballe. 

Lower  Britain# 

The  BiJJooprick  of  Treguier,  contains  Treguier , 
Morlaix ,  Guingamp ,  Lannion ,  Garlefquin. 

The  Bijhoprick  of  St.  Poe  de  Leon,  contains  «$V. 
Pi?/  de  Leon ,  Lefneven ,  Lander neau,  Brett,  Porfal, 
IJle  D'Oiiiffant .  . 

The  Bijhoprick  o/Quimper  Cor  ant  in,  contains 
jumper  Cor  ant  in,  Concarneau,  jumper  lay,  Douarnenes, 
Chateaulin. 

The  Bijhoprick  of  Vannes,  contains  Vannes,  Port- 
Louis,  Hennebon ,  Auray,  Malejlroit ,  ife/Ze  Iiland. 

TVbte,  That  there  is  found  in  the  Sea  of  Gafcony ,  in 
the  1 7th  Degree  of  Latitude,  the  Ifle  call’d  ife//*- 

•  i/fe,  which  is  feven  Leagues  in  Length,  and  three 
in  Breadth,  and  about  eighteen  in  Circuit.  It  was 

•  firongly  fortify’d  by  the  famous  M.  Fouquet ,  Lord 
of  the  Place,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Finances, 
under  the  late  King  XIV.  which  caufed  fuch 
a  Jealoufy  to  that  Prince,  for  fear  M.  Fouquet  fhould' 
have  a  Defign '  to  put  that  Place  in  the  Hands  of 
the  Englijh ,  that  he  caufed  him  to  be  arrefl- 
cd  at  Nantes ,  and  carried  to  the  BaJHlle.  The  King 
to  be  fure  that  his  Orders  on  that  Subject  were 
punctually  executed,  came  hinifelf  to  Nantes,  at 
that  Time,  and  was  in  the  City  when  M.  Fouquet 
was  feized.  From  this  M.  Fouquet  is  defcended  the 
prefen t  Marefchal  de  Belle- Jfle.  —The  other  IJles, 
nearer  the  Coaft,  as  Rouen ,  Oiiejfant,  Bafs,  &c.  are 
fmaller. 

Note  alfo,  that  we  fpeak  two  Sorts  of  Languages  in 
Britain  ;  for  in  the  Bifhopricks  of  Dol,  Rennes , 
and  St.  Malo,  they  fpeak  French  in  thofe  of  Nantes , 
Vannes,  and  St.  Brieu ,  both  French  and  Briton , 
which  is  a  Kind  of  JVelJh  \  and  in  thofe  of  Tre¬ 
guier,  Quimper -Corent  in,  and  St.  Pol  de  Leon ,  no¬ 
thing  but  Briton. 
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Note,  again,  That  before  the  Revocation  of  the  Ed  id 
of  Nantes ,  there  was  a  vaft  Number  of  Calvinijls 
in  Britain,  efpecially  in  the  Bifhopricks  of  Retines, 
and  Nantes,  even  of  the  mofl  illuftrious  Hoofes  of 
the  Province  :  But  ever  jfince  that  Revocation, 
they  have  infenfibly  dwindled  away ;  and,  at  pre¬ 
fen  t,  all  the  Britons  profels,  with  a  great  deal  of 
Zeal,  the  Catholick  Religion. 

The  Orle  anNois  is  the  next  Government,  and  the 
mofl  extended  of  ail,  fince  it  includes  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  Provinces :  It  is  call’d  Orlcannois ,  becaufe  Orleans 
is  the  mofl  remarkable  among  its  Cities. 

The  Orleannois  extends  near  100  Leagues  from 
Eafl  to  Weft  \  from  beyond  the  Chateau  CbiHon,  in 
the  Nivernois,  as  far  as  the  Extremity  of  Poitou: 
And  near  68  from  South  to  North,  fro rt\  Monbrun 
in  Angoumois,  to  Nonancourt  in  Normandy , 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  Burgundy  and  Cham¬ 
pagne  *,  Northward  with  the  IJle  de  France  and  Nor¬ 
mandy  ♦,  Wcftward  with  Bretagne,  and  the  Sea  5  and 
Southward  with  Saintonge,  the  Pcrigord,  tlifc  Marche, 
and  the  Bourbonnois. 

Its  Soil  is  very  fertile  in  Corn,  Wines,  Fruits, 
Cattle,  Games,  in  fliort  in  all  that  can  be  defired  for 
an  agreeable  and  commodious  Life.  In  it  is  the  For¬ 
feit  of  Orleans,  containing  70,000  Acres  of  Land  ; 
and  it  is  laid  that  in  the  Time  of  Francis  I.  it  contain¬ 
ed  a  hundred  and  ten  thou  fund  Acres.  There  is  no 
Country  in  France ,  where  there  are  found  fo  many 
paved  Roads  as  in  this. 

Several  Rivers  run  through'  this  Government,  a- 
mong  which  die  Loire  is  the  Principal.  The  Indre, 
the  Cher ,  the  Vienne,  1  welled  with  the  Waters  of 
the  Creuje,  come  to  diicmboguc  into  it  between  Mont* 


Joreau  and  Langejl  in  Tourraine .  The'  Sarte,-  after  it 
has  received  the  Loire  and  the  Mayenne,  above  Anglers 
difambogues-  likewife  into1  it,  below  that  City.  The 
Charante  fprings  from  it  in  the  Augoitmois,  which  it 
bathes  with  part  of  its  Gourfe,  after  it  has  pafTed  in 
one  Corner  of  the  Poitou. 

This  Government  contains  thirteen  or  fourteen 
principal  Provinces,  four  of  which  are  fituated  this 
fide  the  Loire,  in  the  following  Order,  ingoing  from 
Weft  to  Eafl,  viz .  the  Maine,  the  Perche,  the  Higher 
Beaujfe,  or  Pais  Cbartrain,  and  part  of  the  Gatinois  • 
five  on  the  Loire ,  in  following  its  Courfe,  viz.  the 
Nivernois,  Orleannois,  Lower  Beaujfe,  Blaifois,  Touraine 
and  Anjou  four  on  the  other  Side  the  Loire,  viz.  the: 
Berry ,  Poitou ,  with  the  Pais  D'Aunis,  and  the  Angou- 
mois ,  which  is  flill  farther  advanced  towards  the  South. 

Orleans,  fituated  on  the  River  Loire,  is  the  firfl 
City  of  this  Government,  and  may  be  efleemed  the 
Capital.  It  is  a  beautiful  City,  and  was  antiently  the 
Capital  of  a  Kingdom  of  its  Name.  It  isy  at  prefent, 
a  Dutchy,  and  the  Appennage  of  the  fecond  Sons  of 
France. 

The  Nivernois,  is  the  mofl  eafl ern  Country  of 
this  Government,  and  is  efleemed  one  of  the  mofl 
fertile  of  all  France :  The  Loire  runs  through  it  to¬ 
wards  the  Weft,  and  the  Jonne  fprings  -from  it  to¬ 
wards  the  Eafl. 

Nevers,  on  the  Loire,  is  the  Capital,  and  was 
eredted  into  a  Dutchy  Pairie,  by  Francis  II. 

The  Blaisois,  is  agreeable  for  Hunting.  The  City 
ofBLOis,  built  on  the  Loire,  is  the  Capital  thereof, 
and  was  made  a  Bifhop’s  See  by  Louis  XIV.  for  one 
of  the  Favourites  of  Madame  Main  tenon. — The  Royal 
Caftle  of  Chambor  will  be  famous  throughout  all 
Ages  for  the  MafTacre  of  that  celebrated  Hero  the 
Duke  of  Guife.  It  is  fituated  on  the  River  Couffon. 

The  Touraine,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent 
Melons  ;  it  is  bathed  by  the  Rivers  Loire,  Cher,  Loir , 
Judle,  &c.  — -Tours,  on  the  Loire,  is  Capital  of  this 
Province,  and  is  honoured  with  an  Archiepifcopal 
See :  The  Inhabitants  carry  on  a  great  Commerce 
of  Silks. 

The  Province  of  Anjou,  is  very  agreeable,  and 
very  fertile  in  Wines,  Pafture,  and  Hemp :  It  abounds 
with  Fowl,  Caftle,  and  Game  of  all  Sorts.  Quarries 
of  Slates  are  fo  common  in  it,  that  the  Country  Peo¬ 
ple  cover  their  Houfes  with  it.  It  is  bathed  by  the 
Rivers  Loire,  Sarte,  Mayne,  and  Loir.  It  is  a  Dutchy 
which  the  Kings  of  France  give  for  Appennage  to 
their  Third  Sons.  « 

•The  Capital  is  Angie  as,  fituated  on  the  Sarte: 
It  has  a  Bifhop,  an  Univerfity,  artd  an  Academy. 

The  Province  of  Mayne,  is  very  fertile  in  Corn, 
Wine  ahd  Hemp.  It  has  very  good  Pafture  which 
feed  a  vaft  Number  of  Cattle.  It  abdunds  with  Game, 
which  is  very  good.  Mines  of  Iron  are  found  in  it  *, 
and  the.  River  Mayne  runs  through  it  towards  the 
Weft. 

The  Mans  is  the  Capital,  and  a  Bifliop’s  See.  It 
is  a  very  antient  City,  fituated  on  the  Sarte.  C<vjar 
calls  its  Inhabitants  Ccenomanu 

The  Perche  is  one  of  the  fmallcft  Provinces  of 
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the  Government  Orleannois  \  but  its  Soil  is  fertile  in 
Corn,  Pafliires  and  Forefts.  It  is  divided  into  Higher 
and  Lower . 

Nogent-le  Rotrou  is  efleemed  the  Capital,  tho’ 
it  be  but  a  Borough*  and  Mortaione  is  more  con/i- 
derablc,  bccaufe  it  is  the  ordinary  Refklence  of  the 
B a  illy. 

The  Higher  and  Middle  Beaujfe,  which  includes  the 
Char  train,  and  the  Vatidanois  is  alfo  a  veiy  agreeable 
Country. 

Chartres,  on  the  River  Eure,  is  the  Capital  of 
the  Cbartrain .  It  is  faicl  that  it  was  built  a  little  after 
the  Flood  \  and  that  it  was  there  the  Dr  Hides  ufed  to 
afiemble.  Its  Cathedral,  which  is  an  Epifcopal  See, 

is  one  of  the  mofl  ancient  of  Chriftcndom.  .  . 

Dreux,  on  the  River  Blaife,  difpuces  for  Antiqui¬ 
ty,  with  Chartres.  It  is  imagined  that  it  is  from  Drcim 
the  antient  Dr  aides  borrowed  their  Name. 
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Vend  os  Me  on  the  Loire ,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Ven- 
domois :  It  bears  the  Title  of  Dutchy  Pairie. . 

That  Part  of  the  Gatanois  included  in  this  Govern- 
jnent,  has  nothing  confiderable  but  the  Canal  of  Briare , 
xriade  to  join  the  Rivers  Loire  and  Loing.  ■ 

Berry  is  the  Heart  of  France,  and  produces  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Corn,  Wine,  Failure  and  Game.  It  is  bath¬ 
ed  with  a  great  Quantity  of  Brooks,  which  all  difem- 
bogue  into  the  Cher ,  the  Indre,  and  the  Eure. 

Bourges  is  the  Capital  of  this  Province  ;  Cafar 
fpeaks  of  it  as  of  a  very  antient, City,  under  the  Name 
%)aricum  ;  it  is  honoured  with  an  Archbifhoprick, 
and  an  Univerfity,  which  is  not  the  moft  famous  of 
the  Kingdom. 

Poitou  is  the  largeft  Province  of  this  Government; 
its  Soil  is  very  fertile  :  The  Vienne  is  the  greateft  of  its 
Rivers  *,  the  Cher,  which  fpririgs  from  it,  and  palfes  at 
Poiffiers ,  comes  to  difembogue  into  it  below  Chatelle- 
ratt.  The  Seure  Nzortoife,  and  the  Nantoife ,  have  alfo 
their  Source  in  it. 

Poic tiers  on  the  River  Quin,  is  the  Capital  of 
this  Province  :  There  are  feen  in  it  feveral  Maries  of 
Antiquity ;  it  is  adorn'd  with  an  Epifcopal  See,  a  Ge¬ 
nerality,  and  an  Univerfity. 

Lusignan  is  a  fmall  Town,  which  has  the  Glory 
to  have  given  Kings  to  Jerufalem  and  Cyprus.  Its 
Caftle,  which  was  once  one  of  the  ftrongeft  Bulwarks  of 
France ,  was  built,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the  famous  Me- 

lujtne . 

Chatellerau,  on  the  Vienne ,  is  famous  'for  its 
Cutlery  ;  it  was  erefted  in  Dutchy  Pairie,  in  1514. 

Vivonne,  once  a  Vifcounty,  has  been  fince  erefted 
'  into  a  Dutchy,  in  favour  of  the  brave  Marefchal  of 
Vivonne >  of  the  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Roche-chouare . 

Note,  That  the  Abbey  of  Fontevraut ,  in  this  Province, 
is  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  France ,  among  the 
Abbeys  of  Nuns.  It  has  always  been,  ever  fince 
its  Foundation,  the  pious  Refuge  of  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Princeffes,  and  of  Ladies  of  the  lirft  Quality. 
There  are  reckoned  among  its  Abbefies,  feveral 
.  Princeftes  of  the  Royal  Blood  of  France,  and  of  the 
auguft  Name  of  Bourbon .  '  1 

The  Country  of  Aunis  has  nothing  recommendable 
but  'Rochelle*  which  is  the  Capital  :  This  City  is  very 
ftrong  of  Situation,  and  fortified .  with  feveral  good 
Baftions  and  Out-works.  It  was  often  befieged, 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  Englifh  and  French  \  but  the 
moft  memorable  Siege  was  that  of  the  Year  1627. 
where  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu  caufed  that  famous 
Dyke  to  be  erefted  in  the  Sea,  which  has  been  the 

Admiration  of  the  whole  Earth. 

Angoumois  is  but  a  fmall  Country,  which  notwith- 
flanding  is  eftcem’d  for  the  Mildnefs  of  its  Climate, 
and  its  Fertility  in  all  Things,  particularly  in  excellent 
Corn,  Saffron,  Hemp  and  Meadows  :  There  are 
found  in  it  Iron  Mines,  and  Abundance  of  very 
good  medicinal  Herbs  of  all  Sorts. 

It  is  bathed  by  the  Charente ,  which  fprings  from  it, 
and  which  the  Tar  doner e  1  wells  up  with  its  Water  near 

Mauflc . 

Anoouleme  on  the  Charente  is  the  Capital :  This 
City  muff  be  very  antient,  fince  it  is  faid  that  its  Walls 
fell  down  of  Age,  at  the  Approaches  of  the  great  Clovis. 
Francis  I.  crofted  it  into  a  Dutchy  Pairie  for  his  third 
Son  •,  this  King  himfelf  was  Earl  of  Angoukme  when  he 
came  to  the  Crown. 

The  Government  of  Orleannois  is  divided 
in  the  following  Manner. 

Orleannois  contains  Orleans ,  Baugcncy,  Lor r is. 

Sully ,  Gergeau ,  and  Pluviers. 

Nivkrnojs  contains  Nevcrs,  Charity ,  St.  Pierre  le 

Montier ,  Decife ,  Donzy,  Clamecy.  . 

Bl  a  iso  is  contains  Blots  ,  Vandofmc ,  Chateau  dun, 

Mer,  Rcnmantin. 

Tourraine,  contains  Tours,  Amboife,  Lochcs , 
Cbinon,  Longcz,  IJl e-Bouchard. 

Mayknnk,  con  tains  Mans ,  Mayenm  ,  ^  Laval , 
Feric- Bernard,  Sable ,  Beaumont  le  vie.  Chateau  dte 
Loir. 
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Per che,  contains  Nogent  .le  Rotroit,  Montaigne* 
Belleme,  Perrier e,  Fiiillet . 

Beausse,  contains  Chartres,  Bifhop.  Nogent  le  Roy,  ' 
Dreux Galliardim ,  Boniieval. 

Gatinois,  contains  Montargis,  Etampes *  S.  Far - 
geau,  Gien,  Milly ,  Chdteau-Regnard. 

AnjOu,  contains  Angiers ,  Bifliop. -  Saumur,  La 
Fleche,  Lude,  Chat eau?Gonti w,  Brijfac,  Craon, Segree, 
Baugey ,  Monfereau. 

*  Poitou,  contains  Pointers,  Bifliop.  Luc  on,  Bifhop. 
Chafiellerault ,  Maillefais ,  Luftgnan ,  Lou  dun.  Riche ~ 

lieu,  Niort ,  Roche-Chouarl ,  Vivonne ,  Fontevraut 
Abbey. 

The  Isles  of  Oleron ,  Re  and  Oye,  Nermoutier , 
Armot . 
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Aunis,  contains  Rochelle,  Bifhop.  Mar  an s*  Surge- 
res ,  Nuaille . 

Berry,  contains  Bourges,  Arch. .  Chateau- Roux,  If 
foudun ,  Le  Blanc ,  Argenton,  St.  Aignan ,  Dun  le  Roy*, 
fancerre ,  Monfaucon ,  Henrichemont ,  Valengay. 

Angoumois,  contains  Angouleme,  Cognac,  Maujlc , 
Rochefoucaut ,  Jarnac ,  '  Bout ev tile,  Ruffec ,  Chateau - 
neuf,  Marthorn . 

The  Government  of  Burgundy,  is  but  an 
eighth  Part  of  the  antient  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  \  for 
that  Kingdom  included  Savoy,  Switzerland ,  the  Dutchy 
of  Zeringhen,  Provence,  Dauphine,  Lyohnois ,  and  the 
Dutchy  and  Earldomof  Burgundy ,  known  under  the 
Name  of  Franche  Comte :  The  three  firft  of  thofe  Pro¬ 
vinces  compofed  the  Transjurana  Burgundy ,  i.  e.  the 
Burgundy  beyond  Montjura ,  at  prefent  Mont  St.  Claude, 
and  the  five  laft  made  up_the  Cesjurans  Burgundy,  i.  e. 
this  Side  the  Mount.  This  was  again  divided  into 
higher  and  lower ;  one  included  Provence  and  Dau¬ 
phine,  and  the  other  the  Dutchy  of  Burgundy,  of 'this 
Time.  The  Lyonnois  was  fometimes  of  one,  and 
lometimes  of  the  other  Burgundy. 

•  It  is  of  this  Dutchy,  and  of  the  Brefs  which  lias 
been  join’d  to  it,  I  intend  to  fpeak  in  this  Place.  Its 
antient  Dukes  have  been  very  powerful,  and  capable 
to  maintain  long  and  bloody  Wars  againft  their  Neighs 
bours.  They  poftefted  this  Province,  during  veiy 
near  600  Years.  The  laft  was  killed  before  Nancy  in 
1477.  and  left  but  a  Daughter,  who  was  married  with 
Maximilian  Archduke  of  Auftria,  afterwards  Emperor. 
Therefore  Louis  1X1.  King  of  France,  reunited  it  to  his 
Crown,  as  a  Mafculine  Fief. 

It  extends  from  Eaft  to  Weft  more  than  30  Leagues, 
from  beyond  Fon table  Franco ife  towards  Franche- 
Comte ,  as  far  as  the  Ouaine ,  in  the  Attxerrois ;  and 
about  45  from  South  to  North,  from  Semeur  in  Brien- 
nois,  to  Chateau-Villain  in  Champagne ,  without  inclu¬ 
ding  th o.' Brejfe,  which  advances  Rill  ten  Leagues  more 
towards  the  South. 

It  confines  Northward  with  Champagne,  Eaft  ward 
with  Franche  Comte ,  Southward  witli  Dauphine,  and  the 
Lyonnois,  and  Weft  ward  with  the  Boiirbonnois  andiVi- 
vernots. 

Tts  Fertility  is  well  enough  known  by  the  groat 
Quantity  of  excellent  Wines,  and  the  good  Corn  and 
delicious  Fruits  it  produces,  There  are  found  in  it 
feveral  Forefte,  and  other  Woods,  which  abounds 
with  Game  of  all  Sorts  5  and  its  fat  Pafturcs  feed  a  vaft 
Number  of  Cattle.  , 

The  largeft  of  its  Rivers  is  the  Saonc  *,  the  Jone 
paftes  in  it  at  Auxerrc  \  the  Ain  in  the  Brejfe ;  the  Seine, 
the  Amencon ,  the  Araux,  and  feveral  others  fpring 
from  it. 

In  it  are  diftinguilhcd  nine  fmall  Countries,  viz. 
Dijonnois ,  fituated  towards  the  Middle  of  it,  witli  Cha- 
lonnots  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Saonc,  and  .the  Autu - 
no  is :  The  Country  of  Montague,  Attxois ,  Attxerrois, 
towards  the  North :  Charollois  and  Bricnnois,  with  the 
Maconmis,  on  the  Saonc,  towards  the  South.  The 
Brejfe  is  yet  more  Southward. 

Dijon,  on  the  River  Acchc,  is  the  Capital :  It  id  a 
very  antient  City,  adorn’d  with  a  Parliament,  a  Ge¬ 
nerality,  and  a  Mint;  but  it  lias  no  Bifliop,  and 
depends  of  that  of  Langres  in  Bajftgny,  for  the  Spi¬ 


ritual. 
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Autun* 
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Autun,  on  the  Arroux,  is  an  Epifcopal  City,  and 
Very  antient,  and  that  of  all  France  which  has  the  moft 
beautiful  Remains  of  Antiquity.' 

Bresse,  to  which  Til  add  the  Bailiwick  of  Gex,  is 
fituated  between  the  RJoone  and  the  Shone  j  and  divided 
into  two  by  the  River  Ain,  which  makes  one  Part 
thereof  Eaftern,  and  the  other  Weftcrn.  In  the  firft 
are  diftinguifhed,  towards  the  South,  the  Bugei  \  and 
towards  the  North,  the  Valrourei  *,  which  has  the  Bai¬ 
liwick  of  Gex  at  the  Eaft,  between  the  t  ake  of  Geneva , 
and  Mont  St.  Claude.  The  other  Part,  which  is  of  a 
letter  Extent,  contains  the  City  of  Bourg ,  which  is  the 
Capital  of  the  Province,  and  of  the  Diocefe  of  Lyon. 
Bellay ,  Capital  of  Bugei,  has  a  Bilhop  who  Riles  him- 
felf  Prince  of  the  Empire. 

The  Principality  of  Dombes  is  enclaved  in 
the  Brejfe. 

The  Government  of  Burgundy  is  divided  in 
the  following  Manner,  viz. 

•  Dijonnois,  contains  Dijon ,  Aujfone ,  Beaune ,  St. 
Jean  de  FAune,  Citeaux ,  Abbey. 

Autunois,  contains  Autun ,  Bilhop.  Bourbon-Lanci, 
Brandons. 

CHALONNors,  contains  Chalons ,  Bilhop.  Verdun , 
Bellegarde. 

Montagne,  contains  Chatillon ,  Bar-Stir -Seine , 
Aignei-le-Duck. 

Auxois,  contains  Semeur ,  Avalon ,  Arnay-le~Druck. 

Auxerrois,  contains  Auxerre ,  Bifliop’.  Coulange, 
Crevant ,  Seignelay. 

Charollois,  contains  Charrolles,  P aroy-le-Monial, 
Toulon,  Mont  St.  Vincent. 

Brinnois,  contains  Semeur ,  Anfy -le-Ducl^. 

Masconnois,  contains  Mafcon ,  Bilhop.  Tornus , 
Abbey.  Chegny ,  Abbey. 

Bresse,  contains  Bourg,  Font  d' Ain,  Pont  de  vaux, 
Varanhen,  Bugei,  Bellay,  Valramei ,  St.  Rambert ,  Seif 
f el,  Gex.  '  • 

Principality  of  Danbes,  contains  Trevoux , 
Thoijfei ,  Chalamont. 

The  Government  of  Lyonnois  is  the  moll  con- 

f  %  *  i*  *  ^  J 

fiderable  Part  of  the  antient  Celtick  Gaul.  In* it  are  in- 

%  •  •  •  • 

eluded  the  Lyonnois,  Beaujolois ,  Forez ,  Ajivergne , 
Marche,  and  Bourbonnois.  • 

It  extends  from  Eaft  to  Weft  about  70  Leagues, 

•  from  Zyw/J  as  far  as  beyond  the  River  Vienne,  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Marche :  And  more  than  50  from 
South  to  North,  from  the  Extremity  of  Nivernois,  as 
far  as  Ncron  de  la  Guicrche ,  towards  Berry. 

It  confines  Northward  with,  the  Berry,  and  the  Ne¬ 
ver  no  is  *,  Eaft  ward  with  the  Brejfe  and  Dauphine ; 
Southward  with  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Rourgue  ;  and 
Weft  ward  with  the  Qucrcy ,  Limofin,  and  Angoumois. 

The  Soil  is  not  generally  fertile  every  where  alike, 
becaufe  of  the  great  Number  of  Mountains  and  Forefts 
found  in  fome  of  its  Provinces. 

’The  Rhone ,  the  Saone,  the  Loire,  and  the.  Allier , 
arc  the  moft  confiderable  among  the  Rivers  which 
water  the  Extent  of  this  Government. 

The  lyonnois  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  Coun¬ 
tries  of  France,  being  diverfified  with  beautiful  Plains, 
and  delicious  Hills,  which  produce  very  good  Corn, 
excellent  Wines,  and  a  vaft  Quantity  of  Fruits. 

The  City  of  Lyons  is  the  Capital,  not  only  of  this 
Country  in  particular,  but  likewife  of  the  who|e  Go¬ 
vernment  Lyonnois ,  it  is  fituated  at  die  Confluent  of 
the  Rhone  and  Saone  \  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  moft' 
antient,  moft  trading,  and  moft  beautiful  Cities  of 
Europe.  It  has  an  Archbifhop,  who  ftiles  himfelf 
Primate  of  the  Gauls  j  it  has  a  Generality,  and  a 
Mint.  ! 


The  Beaujolois  is  fituated  Northward  of  the 
Lyonnois ,  and  inclofcd  between  the  Saonne  and  the 
I*o ire :  Its  Soil  is  very  full  of  Mountains,  and  confe- 
qucntlylcfs  fertile.  The  fiat  Country  producers  Com, 
Wine,  bruit,  Hemp  and  Meadows. 


Church.  The  Romans  called  thofe  Sacrifices  Suove- 
tauralia. 

_  / 

The  Forez  is  as  Ipacious  as  the  Lyonnois  and  Beau¬ 
jolois  put  together,  and  confines  with  them  both  Eaft- 
ward.  The  Loire  runs  through  it  frpm  South  to 
North :  Its  Soil  is  fertile  enough  in  Corn  and  Fruit 
but  it  produces  little  Wine  ;  what  it  has  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  is  the  Coal-Pits  found  in  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  City  of  St.  Stephen,  where  is  fabricated  aa 
almoft  incredible  Quantity  of  hard  Wares,  there  are 
large  Meadows  which  feed  a  vaft  Number  of  Cattle. 

The  Lignon,  arid  the  fm all  QwevDonzy,  which  dif- 
embogue  into  the  Loire  below  Feurs,  divide  it  into 
higher  and  lower,  one  Southward  and  the  other  North¬ 
ward. 


Mon  t-br  isoN,  on  the  Verife,  pafTes  for  the  Capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Province,  but  it  borrows  its  Name  from 
Feurs  on  the  Loire,  which  is  at  prefent  very  inconfider- 
able.  -  1 

1  _  1 

The  City  of  St.  Stephen  is  famous  for  its  great 
Commerce  of  Cannons,  Mufkets,  Piftols,  Swords, 
Anvils,  Files,  and  a}l  Sorts  of  Tools. 

Auvergne,  has  retain’d  the  Name  of  its  antient 
People  Arverni,  of  whofe  Power  Strabo  and  C<efar 
Ipealc,  in  the  Time  of  their  King  Bituitus ,  and  Ve~ 
cingentorix ,  who  commanded  them. 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  the  Forez  Northward 
with  the  BourboMp\s  Weft  ward  with  the  Marche, 
Limofin ,  and  Quercy  ;  and  Southward  with  Rouergue 
and  Gevaudan..- 

It  is  divided  into  higher  and  lower,  one  Southward, 
and  the  other  North-yard  ;  in  the  firft  the  Soil  is  very 
full  of  Mountains,  and  lefs  fertile  in  Corn  and  Wine, 
but  abounds  with  Pafture  and  Cattle.  In  the  Moun¬ 
tains  are  kept  Studs  of  Horfes  and  Mules,  which  are 
fold  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  elfewhere.  In  the  laft  the 
Soil  is  fertile  in  Corn,  Wine,  Hemp,  and  Fruit.  It 
abounds  with  Springs  of  Mineral  Waters  \  and  there 
is  feen  a  very  deep  Lake  near  the  Mont  d'Or,  into 
which  if.  a  Stone  be  thrown,  it  excites  Lightning, 
Thunder,  and  Hail.  The  higher  Auvergne  has  no  con¬ 
fiderable  Rivers  *  the  lower  is  ran  thro’  from  South  to 
North  by  the  Allier. 

Clermont,  is  not  only  the  Capital  of  the  lower 
Auvergne,  but  likewife  of  the  whole  Province.  It  is 
fituated  on  a  little  Hill  between  the  Rivers  Artier  and 
Bedat.  It  is  an  Epifcopal  See,  has  a  Court  of  Aides, 
and  a  Prefidial.  I 

R  ion,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Dutchy  of  Auvergne, 
it’s  adorn’d  with  a  Mint,  a  Generality,  and  a  Prefi¬ 
dial.  . 

St.  Flour,  is  the  Capital  of  the  higher  Auvergne , 
and  has  an  Epifcopal  See. 

Marche,  is  the  moft  weftern  Country  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Lyonnois ,  it  borrows  tliis  Name  from  its 
being  an  ordinary  Pafiage  to  the  neighbouring  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

It  has  Berry  .at  the  North,  Poitou  at  the  Weft, 
Limofin  at  the  South,  and  Eaftward  it  is  feparated 
from  the  Auvergne  by  the  fmall  Countries  of  Can- 
brailles  and  Franc- Alett,  which  are  properly  two  of  its 
Members. 

The.  Soil  is  fertile  in  nothing  elfe  but  Grafs  and 
Cattle,  and  produces  nothing  but  Rye  and  Oats.  The 
Inhabitants  carry  on  a  large  Commerce  of  Horfes, 
Oxen,  Sheep,  and  Hogs. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  its  Rivers  are  til eCrcufe, 
the  Gartampe ,  and  the  Vienne ,  which  parts  it  from  the 
Limofin. 

Marche  is  divided  into  higher  and  lower,  one  at 
the  South  by  Eaft,  and  the  other  at  the  North  by 

Weft. 

Gueret,  is  the  Capital  of  the  higher  Marche,  and 
Dor  at  is  the  Capital  of  the  lower. 

BouRiioNNors,  has  been  the  Fief  and  Appennage 

of  the  antient  and  auguft  Houle  of  Bourbon .  ft  JR 
fituated  between  Burgundy  and  Berry ,  with  which  it 
confines,  one  at  the  Eaft,  and  the  other  at  the  we  * 
with  the  Auvergne  at  the  South,  and  the  N over  nets  a 
the  North.  j 
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Its  Soil  is  fertile  in  Rye,  Fruit,  and  Pulfe*  it  a- 
bounds  in  Paftures,  Forefts,  Cattle,  and  Game.  It 
has  very  celebrated  Mineral  Waters. 

The  Loire  divides  it  from  Burgundy  Eaftward  ;  the 
/liter  and  Cher  run  through  it  from  South  to  North  ; 
one  towards  the  Middle,  and  the  other  towards  the 
Weft. 

Moulins,  on  the  Allier ,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Pror 
vince,  it  is  adorn’d  with  a  Prefidial,  and  a  Generality, 
and  very  famous  for  its  Cutlery. 

The  Government  of  Lyonnois  is  divided  in 
the  following  Manner : 

Lyonnois,  contains  Lyons,  Arch.  Neuville ,  St. 
Chawnont ,  Condiece. 

Be  aujolois,  contains  Beaujeu,  Ville-Franche ,  Belle- 

ville.  * 

Forez,  contains  , Mont-brijfon ,  Fears ,  St.  EJiienne , 

Roannes. 

The  Higher  Auvercne,  contains  St.  Flour , 
Bi/hop.  Aur iliac,  Murat ,  Roquebrac . 

The  Lower  Auvergne  ,  contains  Clermont , 
Bilhop.  Rion,  Thiers,  Clopiere ,  Monpenfter ,  IJfoire , 
Brioude . 

The  Higher  Marche,  contains  Gueret,  Feletin , 
Jamage ,  Aubuffon ,  Dunaije ,  Genoutllac ,  Gramont, y 
Abbey. 

The  Lower  Marche,  contains  Lor  at,  Belac , 
Maignac ,  <5V.  Jemien ,  Confoulens ,  Lajfac. 

Bourbonnois,  contains  Moulins,  Bourbon  V Arch am- 
bault ,  Savigny ,  £/.  Arnand ,  Lufon,  Varennes , 

chaftel,  St.  Geran, .. 

The  Government  of  Guienne,  was  antiently 
called  the  Kingdom  of  Aquitaine  \  Eleanor,  Heirefs  of 
this  Province,  Wife  of  the  Lounger,  King  of  , 

France,  having  been  repudiated,  married  King 
of  England, \  to  whom  fhe  carried  for  Dowry  Guienne, 
which  had  reftored  to  her.  This  was  a  Fire¬ 
brand  which  lighted  between  thofe  two  Crowns, 
a  War  which  lafted  near  three  hundred  Years,  and 
ended  in  1453.  a^ter  ^ie  French  expelled  the  Englijh 
from  it.  • 

Note ,  That  Guienne  has  given  to  France  very  great 
Captains,  and  feveral  Men  of  Letters  ;  molt  of  its 
Inhabitants  are  ingenious,  proud,  courageous,  very 

•  dexterous,  and  very  happy  in  fucceeding  in  what 
they  undertake. 

The  Government  of  Guienne,  is  as  fpacious 
as  Orleannois ,  fince  it  extends  from  Eaft  to  Weft 
more  than  80  Leagues,  from  St.  Jean  de  Br nil,,  Fr on- 
tier  e  of  Languedoc ,  to  the  Sea ;  and  from  South  to 
North  more  than  75  Leagues,  from  the  Port  of  Albe 
in  the  Cominge,  near  to  Niort  in  Poitou . 

,  It  confines  Northward  with  Poitou,  Angainois ,  and 
Marche ;  Eaftward  with  Auvergne,  and  Languedoc  \ 
Southward  with  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  whiclx  pares 
it  from  Spain  \  and  Weft  ward  with  the  Ocean. 

The  Air  in  Guienne  is  generally  very  mild*  the  Soil 
fertile  enough  in  Corn,  Wine,  and  Fruits,  except  to¬ 
wards  the  Coftes,  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountains.  There 
arc;  found  in  it,  ahnoft  every  where,  Springs  of  hot 
Mineral  Waters.  %  • 

It  is  bathed  with  a  great  Number  of  Rivers,  the 
moft  confiderable  of  which  are,  the  Garonne,  the  Lot, 
the  Dordonne,  Adour,  and  the  Charaut. 

•  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  Parts,  one  towards 
the  North  which  retains  the  Name  of  Guienne ;  the 
other  towards  the  South  called  in  general  Gafcony. 

Guienne,  is  diftinguiflied  into  eight  fmall  Coun¬ 
tries,  viz.  Guienne  itfelf,  and  the  Baza  dots  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Garonne  \  Agenois,  §>uercy,  and 
Roiiergue,  found  on  the  Lot  in  reafeending  towards 
its  Source  \  Northward  the  Limofm ,  at  the  North  of 
Dordonne  1,  Perigordm  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  fame 
River  i  laftly,  Satntonge  in  the  Neighbourhood  of- Cha~ 
rents,  and  on  the  Co  a  (Is  of  the.  Ocean. 

Gascony,  is  likewife  divided  into  fevernt  fmall 
Countries,  viz.  in  die  Middle  is  found  Annagnac , 
which  extends  as  far  as  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  \  to¬ 
wards  the  North  the  Condonmois,  and  the  Downs  \ 
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Weft  ward  the  fame  Downs,  and  the  Land  of  Labour d, 
or  Country  of  the  Bafques 5  Southward  along  the  Py¬ 
renean  Mountains,  the  lower  Navarre ,  with  the  Vif- 
county  of  Soule,  the  Bearn  and  Bigorre ;  and  Eaftward 
Cominge ,  to  which  is  joined  the  Confer ans-.  , 

Bourdeaux,  on  the  Garonne ,  is  the  Capital  of  the 
Government  of  Guyenne :  It  is  Very  antient,  laige, 
beautiful,  and  a  very  trading  City  becaufe  of  its  Port. 
It  is  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop,  who  ftiles  himfelf 
Primate  of  Aquitame  ;  has  a  Parliament,  a  Generality, 
a  Mint,  and  an  Univerfity. 

The  particular  Guyenne,  or  Bourdeloisi  is  lefs  fertile 
in  Corn  than  in  Wines.  The  Soil  is  not  equal  towards 
the  Countries  of  Medoc  and  Buch,  where  are  found 
Meadows  and  Forefts  of  Pines. 

Bazadois,  is  fertile  enough  in  Corn,  Wine,  and 
Fruit  j  fo  that  it  borrows  nothing  from  its  Neigh¬ 
bours. 

Bazas,  on  the  Vajfane,  is  the  Capital  of  the 
Country  \  and  is  an  Epifcopal  See. 

Agenois,  is  the  moft  fertile  Country  of  Guyenne . 
It  furnifhes  feveral  Provinces  with  Corn  and.  Wine, 
and  produces  a  great  Quantity  of  Walnuts  •,  there  are 
but  few  Meadows  in  it,  but  Wood  is  veiy  common, 
and  at  a  very  low  Price. 

Agen,  on  the  Garonne,  is  the  Capital,  and  an  E- 
pifcopal  See. 

Querrcy,  is  divided  into  higher  and  lower,  one 
Northward  of  the  Lot,  and  the  other  Southward.  It 
produces  Corn,  Wine,  Paftures,  Fruits,  and  Saffron. 

Cahors,  on  the  Lot,  is  the  Capital,  which  is  a  very 
antient  City,  and  an  Epifcopal  See.  It  has  a  Prefi¬ 
dial,  and  a  famous  Univerfity/ 

The  City  of  Mont  a  ub  an,  is  properly  in  the 
Quercy,  but  becaufe  the  greateft  Part  of  its  Diocefe  is 
in  Languedoc,  it  is  commonly  included  in  its  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Rouergue,  is  divided  into,  three  Parts,  viz:  the 
County ,  the  high,  and  low  Marche:  The  firft  is  in  the 
Middle,  the  fecond  Eaftward,  and  the  third  Weft- 
ward.  This  Country  is  full  of  Mountains  it  pro¬ 
duces  Rye,  very  little  Wheat,  and  Wine  •,  but  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Fruits  :  Roquefort,  is  noted  for  its  Cheefe. 

Rhodes,  on  th cAveyron,  is  receiv’d  for  the  Capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Country,  and  of  the  whole  Province  :  It  has 
an  Epifcopal  See,  arid  a  Prefidial. 

The  higher  Marche  has  Milhau  for  Capital ;  and 
alfo  Vabres,  which  is  an  Epifcopal  See. 

The  lower  Marche,  has  Vil/c-Franche  on  the  A- 
vcyron  for  Capital,  which  has  a  Sencchalfey  and  a 
Prefidial. 

Perigord,  is  divided  into  high  and  low,  call’d 
alfo  black  and  white,  one  Eaftward,  and  the  other 
Weft  ward.  Near  Marfac  there  is  a  Brook  which  ebbs 
and  Hows  like  the  Sea. 

Peiugueux,  on  the  River  JJle,  is  the  Capital :  It 
is  a  very  antient  City,  as  it  appears  by  the  Remains 
of  an  Amphitheatre,  and  other' Monuments  of  Anti¬ 
quity  :  It  is. adorned  with  an  Epifcopal  Sec,  and  a 
Prefidial, 

Sar,  Capital  of  the  lower  Pcrigord,  firuated  be¬ 
tween  the  Dor  dona  and  the  Vezerc,  is  alfo  an  Epi¬ 
fcopal  City. 

Limosin,  is  divided  into  high  and  low ;  one  at 
North  by  Weft  of  the  Vezerc ,  and  the  other  at  its 
South  by  Eaft.  The  firft  produces  but  little  Wheat 
and  Wine  •,  but  it  abounds  in  Rye,  Barley,  and  Chef- 
nuts  :  The  other  is  more  fertile,  and  produces,  in 
fomc  Places,  Wheat  and  Wine  5  and  abounds  in  Fruit. 

Limoges,  on  the  Viemtc,  is  the  Capital  >  it  is  an 
Epifcopal  See,  and  has  a  Prefidial. 

Tulles,  on  the  Cotirczc ,  is  the  Capital  of  th f  lower 
Limofm:  It  is  alfo  a  Bi  (hop's  See',  a  Sencchalfey,  and  a 
Prefidial. 

The  Vifcounty  of  Turennb,  is  known  there,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom  of  France,  by 
the  Name  of  one  of  the  greateft  Heroes  chat  was  ever 
feen  in  Mars' 3  Field. 

Saintonoe  abounds  in  Corn,  Wine,  and  Salt, 
wjiich  is.  tranfported  into  Spain,  England,  and  other 
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Places:  It  produces  Fruits,  ‘Pafture,  and  Saffron ; 
and  is  provided  with  good  Sea-Ports. 

Saint es,  on  the  Charente,  is  the  Capital  of  the 
Province.  The  Remains  of  an  Amphitheatre,  and 
foine  otlier  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  prove  it  to  be 
a  veiy  antient  City :  It  has. a  Bifhop,  and  a  Prefidial. 

♦The  Armagnac,  in  general,  is  fertile  in  Corn, 
and  excellent  Wines  ;  and  abounds  with  Cattle,  Fowl, 
and  Game. 

Atjchs,  on  the  Giers,  is  the  Capital :  It  has  -an 
Archbiihoprick,  which  is  worth  near  6000  L  Sterling 
a  Year. 

Leytoure,  on  the  fame  River,  is  an  Epifcopal 
City,  and  has  a  Prefidial. 

Chalosse,  which  the  French  Maps  mark  for  Gaf- 
cony,  in  particular,  is  a  Country  which  produces  but 
Rye,  Millet,  and  Paftures. 

St.  Severt,  on  the  Adour ,  is  the  Capital ;  and 
Ay  re,  on  the  fame  River,  is  an  Epifcopal  See. 

The  Condommois,  produces  every  Thing  necef- 
fary  for  Life,  and  borrows  nothing  from  its  Neighbours. 

Condom,  fituated  at  the  Confluent  of  the  Rivers 
Baife  and  Gile,  is  the  Capital,  and  had  once  for  Bi¬ 
fhop  the  celebrated  M.  Benign e  de  Bojfuet ,  Tutor  of  the 
prelent  King  of  France ,  Grandfather,  Monfigneur ,  only 
Son  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Downs  are  in  general  very  fterile  ;  and  pro¬ 
duce  in  fome  Places  but  Briars,  and  Paftures :  In  lome 
others,  where  they  ufe  Marie,  they  produce  Corn, 
efpecially  Rye. 

Dax,  or  rather  Acqs,  ab  Aquis,  becaufe  that  City, 
and  its  Neighbourhood,  abounds  with  Water,  is  the 
Capital  of  the  Downs :  It  is  honour’d  with  an  Epi- 
fcopal  See,  a  Senechalfey,  and  a  Prefidial. 

The  Country  of  Labourd  produces  but  little 
Wheat,  and  Wine,  but  it  abounds  with  Fruits,  of 
which  the  Inhabitants  make  excellent  Cyder :  It  has 
alfo  feveral  Springs  of  Mineral  Waters. 

Bayonne,  on  the  Adour ,  is  the  Capital,  and  is  an 
Epifcopal  See.  Near  this  City  there  is  a  Mountain, 
from  whence  there  aredifeover’d  four  Kingdoms,  viz. 
France ,  Spain ,  Arragon ,  and  Navarre. 

Bearn,  has  the  Glory  of  having  feen  born  in  its 
Bofom,  Henry  the  Greats  King  of  Fratice  and  Na¬ 
varre .  This  Country  is  full  of  Mountains,  and  in 
general  very  ftcrile :  There  are  fome  Places,  where 
they  gather  Wheat,  and  very  good  Wine  *  but  thofe 
Places  are  not  of  a  large  Extent. 

Pau,  on  the  River  call’d  Gave  Bear nais,  is  the  Ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Province.  It  is  adorned  with  a  Parliament, 
a  Chamber  of  Accounts,  and  a  Mint. 

Ole ron,  fituated  at  the  Confluent  of  the  Gaves  of 
01  cron,  and  Ac  cons ,  is  an  Epifcopal  City. 

L’Escar,  on  Gave  Bcarnois ,  has  likewife  its  Bi¬ 
fhop.  Mori. as  is  a  City,  which  has  the  Privilege 
to  coin  Money. 

The  Lower  Navarre,  is  very  full  of  Mountains, 
which  produces  but  very  little  Wine  and  Corn  •,  but 
it  abounds  with  Cattle,  and  Game. 

Sr.  Palais,  on  the Bedouze,  prides  for  the  Capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Province. 

The  Vifcounty  of  Soule,  which  muft  be  included  in 
the  Lower  Navarre,  has  but  the  City  o f  Mattleon. 

Bigorre,  is  very  near  the  fame  Climate  as  the 
Bearn,  and  produces  fcarce  any  Thing  but  Rye,  and 
Millet.  There  is  found  in  it  Abundance  of  red  Par¬ 
tridges  ;  Mines  of  feveral  Metals,  and  Minerals  j 
Springs  of  hot  Mineral  Waters,  among  which  thofe 
of  Bagnicres  claim  the  Pre-eminence, 

Tar  he,  on  the  Adour,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  :  It  is  adorned  with  an  Epifcopal  See,  and  a 
Snuchalfey. 

Cominok,  in  which  is  included  the  Couferans ,  is  a 
Country  fertile  enough  in  Wheat,  Millet,  Oats,  Wines, 
Fruits,  and  Paftures, 

S  r.  Berth  and,  near  the  Garonne ,  is  the  Capital : 
It  lias  a  Bifhop,  who  lias  ids  Seat  in  the  States  o[  Lan¬ 
guedoc^  becaufe  Part  of  its  Dioccfe  is  in  that  Go¬ 
vernment. 

Lom  juns,  on  the  Save,  is  likewife  an  Epifcopal  Cijy, 
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St.  Lizer,  on  the  River  Salat,  is  the  Capital  of 
the  Couferans. 

The  Government  of  Guyenne,  is  divided  in 
the  following  Manner : 

Guyenne,  contains  Bourdeaiix ,  Arch.  Libottrne 
Blaye ,  Efparre ,  Cadillou ,  St.  Andreas. 

Bazadois,  contains  Bazas ,  Bifhop.  Monfezur 
Cajlel-Gelou ,  Alengon .  .  ”  5 

Age  no  is,  contains  Agen ,  Bifhop.  Villeneuve,  Ai- 
guillon ,  Fonneins,  Foy. 

Qy  e  r  c  y  ,  con  tains  Labors,  Bi  fh  op .  Go  nr  don ,  Mo  if 
fac ,  Figeac ,  Lauferte ,  Cadenac ,  Sotiillac. 

Rouergue,  contains  Rhodez ,  Bifhop.  Vabres ,  Bi¬ 
fhop.  Milhau ,  Ville  Franc he,  St.  Antonin,  St.  Juft, 

L 1  m os  1  n,  contains  Limoges ,  Bifhop.  F dies,  Biflio p . 
Brive,  Furenne ,  Uferche . 

Perigord,  contains  Perigueux,  Bifhop.  Sari  at, 
Bifhop.  Beaumont ,  Bergerac ,  Roche-Chalais ,  Montignac. 

Saintonge,  contains  Saintes ,  Bifhop.  Pons,  St. 
Jean  d'  Angely,  Broiiage,  Barbefieux ,  Aubeterre. 

Armagnac,  contains  Attchs ,  Arch.  Leytoure ,  Bi¬ 
fhop.  Vic.  d* Armagnac,  Eaufe,  Jegun,  Naugaro,  Mi- 
rande ,  Verdun ,  Baftide. 

Chalosse,  contains  St.  Sever ,  Ayre,  Bifhop.  Ga- 
baret ,  Mugron,  Arfac. 

Condommois,  contains  Condom ,  Bifhop.  Canmont , 
Mont-Real,  Mont  de  Marfan,  Damaran. 

Londes,  contains  Dax,  Bifhop.  Fart  as,  Albrel, 
Peyrourade. 

The  Land  of  Labourd,  contains  Bayonne,  Bi¬ 
fhop.  St.  Jean  de  Lttz ,  Bedafhe ,  Guifhe. 

The  Lower  Navarre,  contains  St.  Palais ,  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Porte,  Soule ,  Mauhon. 

Bearn,  contains  Oleron,  Bifhop.  Lefcar,  Bifhop. 
Ortez,  Navarrehis. 

Bigorre,  contains  Farbe,  Bifliop.  Vic.  de  Bigorre, 
Loarde . 

Comminge,  contains  St.  Bertrand,  Bifhop.  Lorn- 
bez,  Bifhop.  Muret . 

Couserans,  contains  St.  Lizer,  Bifhop.  Cazeres. 

The  Government  of  Languedoc,  including 
the  Cevennes,  extends  from  Eaft  -to  Weft,  about  70 
Leagues,  from  Villenewve  les  Avignon,  to  beyond  Rietix 
near  Comminge  ,  and  very  near  So  Leagues  from  South 
to  North  by  Eaft,  from  Ax  in  the  County  of  Foix,  to 
beyond  Annonay  towards  the  Lyonnois  %  taking  up,  be- 
fides,  about  50  Leagues  of  the  Courie  of  the  Rhone, 
from  North  to  South. 

The  Rhone  feparates  it,  Eaftward,  from  Dauphins 
and  Provence :  It  confines.  Northward,  with  Au¬ 
vergne ,  Rouergue ,  and  Flyer cy  ;  Eaftward  with  Ar¬ 
magnac  and  Comminge  \  and  Southward  witli  Catalonia , 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Languedoc,  pafles  for  the  moft  agreeable  and 
fertile  Province  0 1  France:  The  Air  is  very  good, 
the  Soil  produces  excellent  Corn,  abounds  with  deli¬ 
cious  Wines,  and  Fruits  are  fo  common,  that  they 
grow  in  the  Fields  and  Hedges:  It  produces  alfo 
Saffron,  Floney,  Wax,  and  Silk,  The  Oils  of  the 
lower  Languedoc  are  very  much  efteem’d  *,  there  is  a 
vaft  Quantity  of  Salt  made  there  •,  Mutton,  with 
which  it  abounds,  is  delicious,  becaufe  Sheep,  almoft, 
feed  on  nothing  clfe  but  odoriferous  I-Ierbs,  as  Thyme, 
Lavender,  Marjoram,  &c.  The  high  Languedoc  feeds 
Oxen  and  Cows,  and  wants  neither  Fowls  nor  Game. 
There  arc  found  every  where  Mines  of  Metals,  and 
Minerals ;  Quarries  of  Marble,  Alabaftcr,  and  other 
Stones  of  that  Nature  •,  Springs  of  Mineral  Waters, 
&c.  Gold  and  Silver  Sand  is  gather’d  in  fome  of  its 
Rivers :  In  a  Word,  every  Thing  that  can  be  with  d 
for  a  plcafant  Life,  is  found  in  that  Province. 

'  The  CfivENNES  have  not  the  fame  Qualities  j  the 
Soil  is  very  hilly  and  uncultivated  in  feveral  Places  *, 
in  others  it  produces  Wine,  Millet,  and  Fruits  •,  its 
greateft  Fertility  is  in  Pafture,  which  makes  it  abound 
with  Cattle,  efpccially  Sheep  and  Mules  >  Birds  or 

Prey  are  very  common  there. 

The  moft  remarkable  Rivers  which  water  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  arc,  befidcs  the  RMnc  already  mention  cl,  tnc 
Farn ,  which  pafles  at  Montmtban,  and  mixes  its  wn- 
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ers  with  t  hofe  of  the  Garonne ,  beyond  Moijfac  ;  the 
i&w*,  which  alfo  reforts  thither,  below  Touloufe ;  the 
which  paffes  at  Carcajfone ,  and  into  which  the 
Frefquel  difembogues,  which  has  been  join’d  by  a 
Canal,  with  the  little  Lersy  which  difembogues  into 
the  Garonne . 

Languedoc,  is  divided  into  high  and  low,  one 
Weft  ward,  the  other  Eaftward  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  firft  includes  Touloufin ,  Albigeois ,  Lauragais ,  and 
the  County  of  Foix :  The  other,  is  diftinguifhed  into 
three  Quarters,  viz.  Narbonne ,  Beziers ,  and  JNifmes, 
which  are  found  in  going  from  Weft  to  Eaft. 

The  Cevennes,  which  are  Northward  of  the  low 
Languedoc ,  are  diftinguifhed  likewife  into  three  Coun¬ 
tries,  viz.  Gevaudan,  Vivarais,  and  Vellay.  The  firft  is 
Weft  ward,  the  fecond  Eaftward  along  the  Rhone , 
and  the  laft  Northward  of  the  two  others. 

TheTouLOUsiN,  contains  the  Diocefe  of  Touloufe, 
Montauban,  and  Lavaur . 

TheAtBiGEOis,  extends  in  thofe  of  Ally  and  Caftres. 
The  Lauragais,  has  but  that  of  St.  Papoul ,  and 
fome  Cities  of  the  others. 

In  the  County  of  Foix ,  are  thofe  of  Mirepoix , 
Rieux,  and  Burners. 

The  County  <7/ Narbonne,  contains  the  Diocefe  of 
Narbonne ,  Alet,  Carcajfone ,  and  of  St.  Pons  de  'Ta¬ 
mers. 

The  Quarter  of  Beziers,  extends  in  thofe  of  Be¬ 
ziers,  Agde  and  Lodeve. 

And  the  Quarter  p/’Nismes,  contains  thofe  of 
Nifmes  and  Montpellier . 

TheGEVAUDAN,  extends  in  the  Diocefe  of  Mende. 
The  Viva  rais,  contains  thofe  of  Viviers  and  Ufcz, 
And  the  Vellay  has  but  that  of  Puy. 

Toulouse,  on  the  Garonne ,  is  the  Capital  of  this 
Government.  It  paffes  for  one  of  the  moll  antient, 
and  moft  beautifu  Cities  of  France.  It  was  the  Seat 
of  the  antient  Tettofagi,  who  made  fo  many  Conquefts 
in  Afia  and  Greece.  It  was  one  of  the  Roman  Colonies, 
and  was  afterwards  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Wifigoths  ;  then  of  that  of  Aquitaine,  andlaftly,  a  very 
powerful  particular  County.  It  is  at  prefent  an 
Archiepifcopal  See,  has  a  Parliament,  a  Senechalfy, 
a  Bureau  of  Finances,  a  Mint,  and  an  Univerfity.  It 
poffeffes  fevcral  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  viz,  a 
Capitol,  an  Amphitheatre,  Aquasdu&s,  antient  Tem¬ 
ples,  GV. 

Alby,  on  the  Tarn,  is  the  Capital  of  Albigois  ;  it 
has  a  Bifhop  who  is  temporal  Lord  of  the  City. 
Castelnaudry,  is  the  Capital  of  Lauragais. 

Note,  That  near  this  Place  was  fought  that  Battle, 
where  the  Duke  of  Montmorency ,  then  Governor  of 
Languedoc ,  who  commanded  the  Forces  of  Mon- 
fteur  Gafton ,  Jean  Baptifte ,  againft  thofe  of  the 
King,  was  unhappily  defeated,  and  taken  Prifoner ; 
and  from  his  Prifon  carried  on  a  Scaffold  where  he 
lofthis  Head  ;  though  Monfieur  gave  him  his  Word 
of  a  Prince,  he  would  never  liften  to  any  Propofal 
of  Peace,  unlefs  he  was  included  in  it,  but  did  not 
accbmplifli  his  Promife. 

St.Papoul,  in  the  fame  Province,  is  a  finall  City 
which  lias  no  other  Advantage  than  that  of  being  an 
Epifcopal  See. 

Foix,  on  the  Aricgc ,  is  the  Capital  of  the  County 
of  the  lame  Name. 

Narbonne,  is  a  very  antient  City,  where  was  efta- 
•  bliflicd  the  firft  Roman  Colony.  It  had  antiently  a 
Capitol  and  an  Amphitheatre  5  the  Remains,  thereof 
arc  yet  feen.  It  is  an  Archiepifcopal  and  Primatial 
See. 

Beziers,  at  the  Confluent  of  the  Orb  and  Liron,  is 
alfo  a  very  antient  City,  the  Seat  of  the  feventh  Ro¬ 
man  Colony,  which  gave  the  Name  of  Sept  many  to 
the  Province.  There  are  feen  yet  in  it,  Remains  of  a 
Capitol,  and  an  Amphitheatre.  It  is  honoured  with  an 
Epifcopal  See,  and  paffes  for  one  of  the  moft  agreea¬ 
ble  Cities  o f  France, 

Nismks,  is  likewife  an  antient  City,  much  beloved 
by  the  Roman  Emperors.  It  had  a  Roman  Colony, 


who  adorn’d  it  with  a  Capitol ;  there  is  yet  feen  in  it  an 
Amphitheatre  almoft  whole,  and  other  Monuments  of 
Antiquity.  It  is  at  prefent  an  Epifcopal  See. 

Montpellier,  was  almoft  nothing  700  Years 
ago,  but  at  prefent  ’tis  one  of  the  faireft  Cities  of 
France.  It  is  honoured  with  an  Epifcopal  See,  a  Sene- 
chalfy,  aPrefidial,  and  a  celebrated  Univerfity,  where 
the  Medicine  is  the  moft  famous  Faculty. 

Mende,  near  the  River  Lot,  is  the  Capital  of  the  • 
Gevaudan ,  and  an  Epifcopal  See. 

Viviers,  on  the  Acbajfe ,  near  th t Rhone,  is  Capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Vivarais .  Its  Bifliop  ftiles  himfelf  Earl  of 
Viviers . 

Puy,  is  the  greateft  City  of  Languedoc ,  after  Tou¬ 
loufe.  Its  Bifhop,  who  ftiles  himfelf  Count  of  Vellay, 
of  which  Puy  is  the  Capital,  depends  immediately  of 
the  Pope,  and  is  Suffragan  of  none  of  the  French 
Archbifhops. 

Rousillon,  may  very  well  be  placed  here;  it  has 
about  20  or  25  Leagues  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  very 
near  20  from  North  to  South.  It  is  fituated  South¬ 
ward  of  Languedoc ,  having  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at 
the  Eaft,  and  Catalonia  at  the  South  and  Weft. 

It  is  a  Country  full  of  Mountains,  little  fertile  m 
Com  and  Wine,  but  abounding  with  Paftures. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  its  Rivers  are,  the  Tet, 
T ech,  and  Egly. 

Perpignan,  on  the  Tet ,  is  the  Capital.  It  was 
built  of  the  Ruins  of  Rouffillon ,  which  was  a  Roman 
Colony.  It  is  at  prefent  a  very  fine  City,  well  for- 
tified,  and  commanded  by  a  ftrong  Citadel.  It  is  an 
Epifcopal  See. 

The  Government  of  Languedoc  is  divided 
in  the  following  Manner. 

The  Tou lous an,  containing  Touloufe,  Arch.  Mon- 
tauban,  Bifhop.  Lavaur ,  Bifhop.  Caftel-Sarrafin,  Ville - 
mur,  Grifolles ,  Bufet ,  Carmaing. 

Albigeois,  containing  Alby,  Bifhop.  Caftres ,  Bi¬ 
fhop.  Realmont ,  Gailhac ,  Rabeftens ,  Girojfens,  Valence , 
Cordes ,  Florentin. 

The  L a  u  r  a  g  a  is,  containing  Caftehiaudry ,  St.  Pa - 
poul,  Bifhop.  Avignonnet ,  Ville-Pinte ,  Laurnac  le  Due*, 
Faujaux ,  Ville-Franche. 

The  County  of  Foix,  containing  Foix,  Mirepoix , 
Bifhop.  Pamiez,  Bifliop.  Rieux,  Bifhop.  Acqs,  Ma¬ 
zer  es,  Tarafcon ,  Saver  dun,  Maz-dl  Azil,  Mallegonde , 
Hauterlve,  Lerat ,  Puech. 

Rousillon,  containing  Perpignan ,  Bifliop.  Elna, 
Salfes ,  Collioure,  Ville-Franche ,  Sello,  Rive  fait  es, ,  Star 
gall,  Volo,  Margcvol. 

The  Quarter  0/ Narbonne,  containing  Narbonne , 
Areb,  Carcajfone,  Bifliop.  Alet ,  Bifliop.  Limoux,  S . 
Pons  de  Tan,  Bifhop.  Leucate ,  Lufignan,  Capeftang. 

The  Quarter  of  Beziers,  containing  Beziers,  Bi¬ 
fliop.  Agde,  Bifliop.  Pezenas,  Lodeve,  Bifliop.  Cler¬ 
mont,  Montagnac,  Port  S.  "Louis. 

The  Quarter  o/Nismes,  containing  Nifmes,  Biff. 
Montpellier ,  Bifliop.  Baucaire  (famous  for  its  Fair) 
Altai s,  Montf errand,  Aigues-Mortes ,  St.  Gilles,  BcL 
legarde ,  St,  Laurent. 

Cevennes,  containing  Givaudan,  Mende ,  Bifhop,' 
Marvejos ,  Florae,  Bagnols,  Chirac ,  La  Canourgue. 

Vivarais,  containing  Viviers,  Bifliop.  Tour  non, 
Annonay,  Aubenas,  Privat,  Joyettfc ,  Ufcz,  Bifhop. 
Villeneuve  lez -Avignon,  Argent i ere . 

Vellay,  containing  Puy,  Bifliop.  Montf  ancon, 
St.  Bidier,  St.  Paulian,  Solignac,  Alegre. 

The  Government  of  Daupiiine,  extends  from 
Eaft  to  Weft  about  43  Leagues,  from  Pigncrol  to  Va¬ 
lence i  ancl  37  froniNorti  to  South,  from  Lanicu, 
on  the  Rhone  in  Breffc,  as  far  as  beyond  the  Buis  in  the 

Baron  nics. 


1 

Note,  That  Bauphine,  'which  made  Part  of  the  antient 
Allobrogcs ,  was  afterwards  compriled  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Burgundy,  which  Charlemagne  joined  to  the 
other  Members  of  the  French  Monarchy.  TheF.ni- 
peror  Henry  IV.  having  quarrelled  with  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  VII.  was  fo  pcrfecuted  by  his  own  Children, 
that  fevcqil  Lords  taking  Advantage  of  Choir  Diyi- 
12  Z  lion# 
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Virions,  laid  hold  of  each  their  Part  of  that  King¬ 
dom.  Otho  Earl  of  Flanders ,  had  Franche-Comte ; 
Beraldns  of  Saxony  invaded  Savoy  ;  Provence  re¬ 
main’d  to  Berenger  ;  and  Dauphine  fell  to  Guigue  the 
Fat ,  who  gave  it  that  Name,  becaufe  of  the  Dau- 
„  phin  Earl  of  Viennois ,  whofe  Daughter  was  married 

to  his  Son. 

Imbert,  or  Humbert,  the  lari  Earl  Dauphin  of 
Viennois ,  having  loft  his  Son  in  the  Battle  of  Crecy, 
and  unfortunately  let  fall  his  laft,  yet  an  Infant, 
through  a  Window,  of  which  Fall  he  died  ;  feeing 
himfelf  inlulted  by  Amadeus  Earl  of  Savoy,  his 
irreconcileable  Enemy  and  not  finding  himfelf 
ftrong  enough  to  refill:  him,  refolved  to  give  him  a 
more  powerful  Neighbour ;  therefore  he  offered  his 
Country  to  Philip  of  Valois ,  King  of  France ,  and 
to  his  Succeffors,  provided  the  eldeft  Son  of  France 
fiiould  be  called  Dauphin ,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  King  ;  therefore '  Charles  V.  Philip's  Grandfon,  ' 
was  the  firft  who  took  the  Name  of  Dauphin ,  in 
the  Year  1350. 


Dauphine,  confines  Northward  with  Brejfe  and 
Savoy,  Eaftward  with  Piedmont',  and  Weft  ward  the 
Rhone  feparates  It  from  Languedoc  and  Lyonnois . 

The  Soil,  though  full  of  Mountains,  produces  ex¬ 
cellent  Wines,  and  good  Wheat  in  fome  Places,  viz. 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Grenoble ,  of  Die ,  and  along 
the  Rhone  but  generally  it  produces  Rye,  Oats,  and 
Barley.  It  abounds  with  Truffles  and  Cattle,,  efpe- 
cially  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs,  and  Mules.  The  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Forefts  are  full  of  Harts,  Deers,  Chamas, 
and  Marmotes.  The  Hares,  Pheafants*  red  and  white 
Partridges,  and  other  Game,  are  very  common  in 
Dauphine.  There  are  feveral  Mines  of  Iron  and  other 
Metals.  One  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Country  is  the 
Fountain  of  Vif,  near  Grenoble ,  which  is  always  feen 
boiling,  and  covered  with  Flames,  without  the  Water 
being  the  leaft  hot. 

Its  largeft  Rivers  are  the  Ifer,  which  receives  the 
Brae  bzlovtGrenoble  ;  and  the  Durance ,  which  fprings 
from  it,  and  runs  towards  Provence. 

Dauphine,  is  divided  into  high  and  low-,  the 
firft,  which  is  Eaftward,  includes  Grefivaudan ,  Diois, 
the  Baronnies,  Garencois ,  Embrunois ,  and  Brianconnois . 
The  other  which  extends  Weft  ward  along  the  Rhone , 
includes  Viennois,  Valc?ilinois,  and  P riaftin. 

The  Capital  of  the  whole  Countiy  is  Grenoble ,  on 
the  Ifere ,  in  Grefivaudan.  It  is  a  very  antient  City, 
embellifh’tl  by  the  Emperor  Gratian ,  who  gave  it  his 
Name.  It  is  honoured  with  an  Epifcopal  See,  ever 
fincc  above  twelve  hundred  Years  ago ;  and  adorn’d 
with  a  Parliament,  and  a  Mint. 

Die,  on  the  Draune,  is  an  antient  Colony  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  antiently  the  See  of  a  particular  Bi- 
fliop  ^  but  is  at  prefent  united  with  that  of  Valence. 

Buis,  on  the  Aurefe,  is  the  principal  City  of  the 
Baronneis. 

Gap,  Capital  of  Gapcncois,  is  adorn’d  with  an  Epif¬ 
copal  See  :  It  has  a  ftrong  Citadel. 

Em b run,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Embrunois :  It  is 
very  ftrong,  being  fituated  on  a  very  high  Rock:  It 
lias  an  Archbifliop,  who  is  at  prefent  the  famous  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Pencin. 

Br  1  an^on,  Capital  of  Brianconnois,  is  fituated  on 
a  very  high  Mountain,  and  is  an  Epifcopal  City. 

Vienne,  on  the  Rhone,  is  a  veiy  famous  City,  and 
very  antient,  as  appears  by  feveral  Monuments  of  An¬ 
tiquity,  of  which  there  are  Hill  lbmc  Remains  fccn.  It 
is  an  Archbifhoprick. 

Valence,  on  the  Borders  of  the  Rhbne,  is  the  Ca¬ 
pita!  of  the  Valent innois;  Its  Bifhoprick  is  joined  with 
that  of  Die, 

St.  Pol  Trois  Chateaux,  is  the  Capital  of 
Priaflin.  It  is  a  Bi/hop’s  Sec,  who  (files  himfelf 
Earl. 

* 

The  Government  of  Dauphine  is  divided  in 
the  following  Manner. 

Gu  esivaudan,  containing  Grenoble,  Bifliop,  Mens, 
Lsfdiguircs,  the  Great  Char  Iren fc.  Prior. 


Diois,  containing  Die,  Bifliop.  Creft,  Saillans. 

Baronnies,  containing  Buis,  Nions ,  Merindol 
Piles. 

Gapen£ois,  containing  Gap ,  Bifliop.  Afpres ,  Ven- 
tavon. 

Embrunois,  containing  Embrun,  Arch.  Seyne 
Guillefre.  ’ 

Brianconnois,  containing  Briancon ,  Bilhop.  Em¬ 
ilies,  Pignerol,  Peroufe. 

Viennois,  containing  Vienne,  Arch.  St.  Vallier 
Romans,  St.  Antoine ,  Abbey.  Serre,  Beaurepaire , 
Fuylins,  'Pour  du  Pin ,  Puzignan,  Vulpilliere ,  Cremicu, 
St.  Jean  de  Bournay. 

Valent  i  no  is,  containing  Valence ,  Bifliop.  Cha- 
beuil,  St.  Marcellin ,  Montelimar ,  Eftoille ,  Livron. 

Tr  1  cast  in,  containing  St.  Paul  trois  Chateaux , 
Bifliop.  Saze,  Pierrelatte ,  Donzere ,  Grignan. 

The  Government  of  Provence,  extends  from 
Eaft  to  Weft  more  than  50  Leagues,  from  the  Mouth 
of  the  Var  to  the  Rhone  ;  and  from  South  to  North 
near  40,  from  Cape  Cerchiez  near  Poulon ,  as  far  as  the 
Durance ,  three  Leagues  below  Embrun. 

It  confines  Northward  with  Dauphine ,  Eaftward, 
Part  with  Piedmont ,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
Alps,  and  the  River  Var ,  and  Part  with  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea and  Weft  ward  with  the  Rhone ,  which  parts 
it  from  Languedoc. 

The  Air  and  Soil  are  not  equal  every  where,  for 
towards  the  North,  that’s  to  fay,  the  higher  Provence , 
the  Air  is  cold,  as  in  Dauphine ,  becaufe  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  Mountains  always  covered  with  Snow :  Ic 
produces  Corn,  but  very  little  Wine.  There  are 
fome  Fruits,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Prunes,  Almonds, 
&V.  Its  greateft  Fertility  is  in  Paftures,  and  Cattle. 
In  the  lower  Provence,  which  is  towards  the  Coafts,  the 
Air  is  mild,  and  fometimes  exceflively  hot.  The 
Soil  abounds  in  Corn,  delicious  Wines,  and  excellent 
Fruits  5  as  Olives,  Lemons,  Oranges,  Apricocks, 
Melons,  Figs,  Prunes,  Almonds,  &c.  In  the  lower 
Provence  is  made  the  beft  Oil  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
very  good  Salt.  Between  the  Arms  of  the  Rhone , 
towards  the  Sea,  is  found  a  very  fat  Soil  which  feeds  a 
great  Number  of  Oxen.  There  is  from  Time  to 
Time  feen  towards  the  Coafts,  fo  great  a  Quantity  of 
Quails,  that  it  is  almoft  incredible,  unlefs  one  had 
feen  it. 

Befidcs  the  Rhone ,  Provence  has  for  its  principal  Ri¬ 
vers,  the  Durance  which  receives  the  Verdon,  and  die 
Hubaye ;  the  Argens,  Var,  and  Arc,  which  all  three 
fpring  from  it.  There  are  feveral  Gulphs,  as  that  of 
Marfcille,  Hyeres ,  Grimaut,  Lerins ,  &c.  between  the 
Crau  and  Durance  arc  found  five  Lakes. 


Note,\ That  there  are  found  on  the  Coafts  of  Provence, 
the  Ifies  Marteguc ,  Panegue,  Hyeres ,  or  Sttccadcs, 
and  Lerins,  which  the  famous  Count  de  Iiarcourt 
conquered  with  a  Plandfiil  of  Soldiers. 


I’ll  divide  Provence  by  its  Dioccfesj  beginning 
by  the  Middle,  where  are  found  the  Dioccfc  of  Aix, 
Riez ,  Sencz,  and  Dignc  ;  the  firft  in  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Durance,  three  others  in  that  of  Verdon,  rcal- 
ccnding  towards  its  Source  which  is  in  the  laft.  On  the 
Coafts,  the  Diocefe..  of  Arles,  Marfeillcs,  Poulon,  Fre - 
jus,  Grace,  and  Voice  \  which  are  found  in  this  fame 
Order  in  going  from  Weft  to  Eaft.  The  Dioccfe  of 
Glandcvc,  is  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Var .  North¬ 
ward  the  Dioccfes  of  Sifteron ,  and  Apt,  with  die 
County  Venaijfain,  which  environs  the  Principality  of 
Orange. 

Aix,  on  the  River  Arc,  is  the  Capital  of  Provence, 
and  a  very  antient  City,  where  Cajus  Sextus  brought 
a  Roman  Colony.  It  is  at  prefent  the  See  of  an  Arclibi  • 
fliop,  adorn’d  witli  a  Parliament,  Chamber  of  Ac- 

compts,  and  a  Mint.  t 

Arles,  on  the  Rbtinc,  is  a  very  antient  City, 

where  the  Romans  eftabliflied  their  fixth  Colony  \  ant 
has  yet  the  Remains  of  an  Amphitheatre,  which  is  ciu- 
letl  the  Arencs ,  and  of  feveral  other  Monuments.  It 
lias  an  Archbilliop,  an  Academy  of  the  Belles  Leth  cs, 

affociatcd  with  that  of  Paris,  , 

Mar- 
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Marseille,  is  a  very  antient  City,  which  flou- 
rifh’d  in  Cx far's  Time.  It  was  a  Kind  of  Common- 
wealth,  and  it  had  a  famous  Academy.  It  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  an  Epifcopal  See  ;  its  Port  is  efteem’d  one  of  the 
moft  fecure  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  there  the  French 
Galleys  are  kept,  and  is  a  very  trading  Place  for  the 
Levant . 

Too lon,  is  alfo  an  Epifcopal  City,  which  has  one 
of  the  belt  Sea-Ports  on  the  Mediterranean  •,  where 
the  King  of  France  keeps  feveral  Men  of  War. 

Salon,  is  a  fmall  City,  which  has  the  Honour 
to  have  produced  Nojiro  damns ,  famous  for  his 
Centuries . 

The  County  Venessain,  depends  of  the  Holy  See, 
ever  ilnce  the  Year  1228.  Pope  Clement  IV.  hav¬ 
ing  transferred  the  Pontifical  Chair  to  Avignon ,  in 
1305.  Clement  VI.  bought  that  City  38  Years  after¬ 
wards.  And  his  SuccefTors  refided  peacahly  there,  till 
the  Year  1380,  and  during  the  Schifin  till  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Conftance,  in  r  554.  ^ 

Avignon,  on  the  Rhone ,  which  is  the  Capital,  is 
the  ordinary  Seat  of  the  Vice-Legate  of  the  Pope,  of 
an  Archbi/hop,  of  an  Inquifition,  of  an  Univerfity, 
and  of  a  Mint  to  coin  the  Pope’s  Money. 

Orange,  with  the  Title  of  Principality,  is  a  very 
antient  City,  where  there  was  a  fecond  Roman  Colony. 
There  are  feen  yet  the  Remains  of  a  Circus,  and  of  a 
Triumphal  Arch.  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffra¬ 
gan  of  Arles ,  of  a  Parliament,  of  a  Mint,  and  of  an 
Univerfity ;  it  belonged  formerly  to  the  molt  illu- 
ftrious  Houfe  of  Najfau ,  from  whom  the  late  King  of 
France  bought  it. 

The  Government  of  Provence  is  divided  in 
the  following  Manner. 

The  Diocefe  of  Axx,  containing  Aix,  Arch.  St, 
Max  min,  Rrignolle ,  Barjols ,  Peyrols ,  St.  Paul ,  A- 
lengon. . 

The  Diocefe  of  Riez,  containing  Riez,  Bifhop. 
Valenfole ,  Orifon ,  Palu,  Mont-pefat. 

The  Diocefe  of  Senez,  containing  Senez,  Bilhop. 
Cajlellane ,  Baretnme ,  Colmar^  Mevoiles. 

The  Diocefe  of  D 1  g  n  e  ,  containing  Digne9  Bifhop. 
Mirabel ,  Brufquet ,  Collobrionx ,  Verdache. 

The  Diocefe  of  Ari.es,  containing  Arles,  Arch. 
Dor  met.  Salon ,  Berre,  Les  Braux. 

The  Diocefe  of  Marseille,  containing .  Marfeifle, 
Bifhop.  Aubagnes,  Oreols ,  Sainte  Bawne,  Cioutat, 
Qafis ,  Olliols . 

The  Diocefe  0/ Toulon,  containing  Toulon,  Bifh. 
Hycres,  Loinary ,  Pier  refute.  Bonnes , 

Tiie  Diocefe  <7/ Frej  us,  containing  Frejus ,  Bifhop. 
St.  Tropes,  Draguignan,  Acelps . 

The  Diocefe  0/ Grace,  containing  Grace,  Bifhop. 
Antibes,  Canes,  Cipiere ,  Bart. 

The  Diocefe  of  Me nce,  containing  Fence,  Bifhop. 
ft.  PW,  Laurens,  Brec.  • 

The  Diocefe  of  Glandeve,  containing  Glandeve , 
Bifhop.  Guilleumes ,  Annot,  Penc. 

The  Diocefe  of  Sjsteron,  containing  Sijlcron, 
Bifhop.  Forcalquicr ,  Manofqtic,  Brclhanc.  . 

The  Diocefe  of  Apt,  containing  y^/,  Bifhop. 
Ccfttar,  <$/.  Savanin ,  <5Vw/,  Shnianc. 

The  County  Me  n  a  iss  a  i n,  con taining  w/j. Arch. 

Cavaillon,  Bifhop.  Caipentras,  Bifhop.  Vaifon ,  Bifhop. 
IJIe,  Mtolans ,  P*///  ^ 

The  Principality  of  Orange,  containing  Orange, 
Bifhop.  Courtezan,  Jonquicrcs,  Gigondas. 

Isles  of  Martr.guc,  Pomcgue,  Pan  let,  Pajfon. 

Isles  Ste  cades,  Rib  an  don,  Ribandas ,  I,  of  Titan, 
I  Porqneyrols,  I.  Porleros. 

Isles  of  Leri  ns,  St.  Marguerite iS?.  Honor  at. 

Note,  That  thefe  two  Jaft  Iflcs  Li  ve  for  Prifons  for 
Prifoners  of  State. 


coming  from  the  North  towards  the  South. 

Lor  rain,  extends  from  the  27  Deg.  30  Min.  of 
Longitude,  to  the  29  ;  and  from  the  47.  30  Min.  of 
Latitude,  as  far  as  49.  30.  Min.  fo  that  it  may  have 
from  Eaft  to  Weft  40  Leagues  from  beyond  Biche, 
as  far  as  the  River  A ixne,  beyond  Sainte  Menehou  ;  and 
more  than  48  from  South'-to  North,  from  the  Sources 
of  the  Mofelle,  as  far  as  beyond  Saint  Vandel. 

Note,  That  Lorrain  was  the  Southern  Part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Aufirajy ,  of  which  it  bore  the  Name, 
and  which  Lot har ins  caufed  to  be  changed  into  that 
of  Lothcr-Rich ,  whence  comes  the  Word  Lorrain . 
Charles  iiis  younger  Son  fearing  he  would  not  give 
him  an  honeft  Part  of  his  Dominions,  threw  lumfelf 
into  the  Arms  of  the  Emperor  Otho ,  who  prote<s£ 
ed  him.  againft  Lotharius ,  and  gave  him  the  Invefti- 
ture  of  Lorrain,  wi  th  the  Title  of  Dutchy,  on  Con¬ 
dition  it  Ihould  releave  of  the  Empire.  Thus  Charles 
made  hnnfelf  a  German,  and  renounced  France , 
againft  which  he  proceeded  with  fo  much  Animofity, 
that  the  States  of  the  Kingdom  confidering  him  not 
only  as  a  Foreigner,,  but  iikewife  as  an  odious  Ene¬ 
my,.  excluded  him  from  the  Crown  at  die  Death 
of  Louis  the  Feneant,  his  Nephew ;  and  elected  in 
liis  Place  Hugh  Capet ,  Mair  du  Palais,  and  Earl  of 
Paris,  Chief  of  the  Race  of  the  prefen t  Kings  of 
France . 

Lorrain,  confines  Northward  with  the  Diocefe  of 
Treves  and  Luxembourg,  Eaftward  with  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine  and  Alface,  Southward  with  Franche 
Comte ,  and  Weftward  with  Champagne . 

The  Air  is  temperate  enough,  and  the  Soil  fertile 
enough  in  Corn,  Wine,  Hemp,  and  Pafture.  Tfyere 
is  found  in  it  a  great  Quantity  of  Iron  Mines,  and 
fome  Silver  and  Copper  ones :  It  abounds  with  Cat¬ 
tle,  and  Game.  The  Rivers  are  full  of  Fifties,  efpe; 
dally  Trout  •,  it  has  feveral  Forefts.  , 

The  moft  confiderable  of  its  Rivers  are  the  Meufe , 
Mofelle,  Sare,  Mcurte ,  and  the  Saone  which  fprings 
from  it. 

This  Province  is  divided  into  two  Dutchies,  viz. 
Lorrain  and  Bar.  The  firft  towards  the  Eaft,  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Mofelle,  of  the  Sar,  and 
of  the  Meurte .  The  other  is  towards  the  Weft,  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Meufe. 

The  Dutchy  of  Lour  aw,  is  fubdivided  into  three 
Bailiwicks,  viz.  of  Nancy ,  of  Range,  and  of  Vaudre~ 
vangc ;  and  into  three  Bifhopricks,  which  are  Metz, 
Tout,  and  Vcrdtin,  which  are  not  properly  of  Lorrain , 
but  are  inclofed  in  it  on  all  Sides. 

Nancv,  near  the  Meurte ,  is  the  Capital  of  the 
Province,  it  has  a  Chamber  of  Accompts,  and  a  Sc- 
ncchalfcy.  It  is  divided  into  old  and  new  City  ;  both 
are  very  well  fortified  in  the  modern  Manner.  It  has 
no  Bilhop,  but  it  has  a  Primate,  who  has  a  Right  to 
wear  the  Mitre. 

Mets,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  are  Epifcopal  Sees* 
and  antiendy  Imperial  Towns  of  Germany,  wliofe 
Bifhops  are  ftili  Suffragans  of  the  Archbilhoprick.  of 
Triers . 

Metz,  is  a  very  antient  City,  fituated  at  the  Con¬ 
fluent  of  the  Mofelle,  and  of  the  Settle,  well  enough 
fortified,  and  commanded  by  a  good  Citadel  ii: 
was  anciently  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Au~ 
Jlrafta,  and  is  only  at  prefent  the  Capital  of  the 
Pais  Meffm,  an  Epifcopal  See,  adorn’d  with  a  Par¬ 
liament and  a  Bailiwick,  eftablilhed  by  King 
Louis  XIII. 

Bar-lh-duc,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Barrois,  has  a 
Bailiwick,  a  Scnechalfey,  and  a  Chamber  of  Ac¬ 
compts.  The  Parliament  of  the  Barrois  is  at  St.  Mi¬ 
chel,  on  the  Meufe,  in  the  June  Province. 


Note  alfo,  That  before  I  pals  to  the  Defcription  of 
Germany,  it  is  proper  I  Ihould  fpcalc  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  which  ferve  of  common  Limits  to  it  and 
France,  being  fittinted  between  thofe  two  power¬ 
ful  States.  Thofe  Provinces  arc  Lorrain,  Franc  he 
('omit  and  Savoy  j  which  arc  found  in  this  Order 


Note,  That  the  Lorrains  are  not  very  ingenious  in  ge¬ 
neral,  though  fome  of  them  have  been  very  great 
Attifts  in  the  mechanical  Arts,  they  arc  pnreimo- 
nious,  prcfiimptuous,  and  very  affe&ionate  to  their 
Prince,  which  they  exalt  to  the  Apotheofe.  It  is  laid 
that  they  were  tractable  enough  before  the  Reduction 
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t>f  their  Country,  'but  ever  fince  they  are  miftruft- 
ful  and  crafty  *,  and  have  fiirnifhed  France  with  a 
vaft  Number  of  Highwaymen. 

Lorrain ,  till  of  late,  has  always  been  govern’d 
fovereignly  by  its  Dukes,  who  have  been  great 
Captains,  and  very  zealous  for  the  Catholick  Reli¬ 
gion.  The  Kings  of  France  have  been  from  Time 
to  Time  entirely  poffefied  of  it ;  and  at  prefent  by 
an  A  <ft  of  Renunciation,  made  in  Favour  of  that 
Chriftian  Hero,  and  true  Philofopher,  Stanijlaus , 
King  of  Poland . — The  Lorrains ,  like  their  Princes, 
have  always  been  zealous  Roman  Catholicks. 

Lorrain  is  divided  in  the  following  Manner : 
The  Bailiwick  of  Nancy,  contains  Nancy ,  St.  Ni- 
colas ,  Vaudemont ,  Vezalize,  St.  Diey ,  LuneviUe ,  Gcr- 
bervilliers ,  Blancmont ,  Eftival ,  Marfal ,  vie.  Moyenvic , 
Salens,  Naufman ,  Phaltjburg. 

The  Bailiwick  of  Vauge,  contains  Mirecour ,  Neuf- 
chatel ,  Efpinal ,  Remiremont ,  Charmes ,  Bruyeres ,  Dom- 
paire,  Plombieres ,  Fontenoy ,  Darney . 

T  he  Bailiwick  o/Vaudrevange,  contains  Vaudre- 
vange ,  «SVn£,  Sarbruk ,  Dieuze ,  Saralb ,  Putlange. 

The  Bishop  ricks,  contain  Metz,  Bifhop.  Afo- 
Pont-a-MouJfon ,  £0#/,  Bifhop.  and  County, 
Clermont . 

The  Barrois,  contains  Bar -l e -Due,  St.  Michel , 
Signy ,  Commarcey ,  Vaucouleurs,  La  Moth'e ,  Dammarie , 
Chat  el et ,  Longvy ,  Fillers. 

Franc  he  Comte,  is  lituated  between  the  46  and 
48  Degree  of  Latitude  ;  and  extends  from  the  26.  20. 
Minutes  of  Longitude,  as  far  as  28.  20.  Minutes.  So 
that  it  may  have,  from  South  to  North,  40  Leagues, 
from  Chavannes ,  as  far  as  .Mi?#/  £/.  near  Saonne  , 
and  near  30.  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  from  the  River 
Don ,  near  Franquemont ,  in  the  Bifhoprick  of  as 
far  as  Fontaine  Fran^oife  in  Burgundy. 

Note ,  That  this  Province  is,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  Part  of  the  antient  Cisjurane  Burgundy , 
which  center’d  in  the  Dependencies  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria ,  by  Means  of  ifery  Heirefs  of  Burgundy, 
and  Wife  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian..  The  late 
King  of  France ,  who  had  Pretences  on  that  Pro¬ 
vince,  as  on  all  the  Lands  which  had  been  alienated 
from  the  Crown,  took  it  twice,  and  reftored  it 
once,  in  Favour  of  Peace  j  but  has  kept  it  fince, 
both  as  his  Eftate,  and  his  Conqueft, 

Franc  he  Comte  confines  Northward  with  Lorrain , 
Eaftward  with  Switzerland ,  Southward  with  Brejfe , 
and  Weftward  with  Burgundy  and  Champagne. 

It  is  very  well  peopled,  very  fertile  in  Corn,  excel¬ 
lent  Wines,  Woods,  Game,  and  Cattle  *,  it  has,  like 
Lorrain ,  very  good  S  alius,  whence  one  of  its  Cities 
borrows  its  Name:  There  are  found  in  it  fcveral 
Quarries  of  black  Marble,  and  Alabafter. 

The  moll  confiderable  of  its  Rivers,  and  large 
Brooks,  arc,  the  Saonne ,  the  Dew,  the  Lougnon ,  and 
the  Louve,  which  abounds  with  excellent  Fifti. 

The  Province  is  divided  into  three  Bailiwicks  ;  that 
of  Vcfotil  is  in  the  higher  Part,  that  of  in  the 
Middle,  and  that  of  Poligny  in  the  Lower. 

Dole,  on  the  is  the  Capital ;  is  a  very  an¬ 
tient  City,  which  Charles  V.  caufed  to  be  well  forti¬ 
fied,  after  it  had  been  almoft  entirely  newly  rebuilt : 
It  was  the  Seat  of  a  Parliament,  of  a  Chamber  of  Ac- 
compts ;  and  is  ftill  of  a  Bailliwick,  and  of  an  Uni- 
verfity. 

B EZANfON,  on  the  fame  River,  is  alfo  a  very  an¬ 
tient  City,  which  heretofore  was  ranked  among  the 
Imperial  Cities  of  Germany :  It  is  the  Sec  of  an  Arch- 
bifhop,  who  (tiles  himfclf  Prince  of  the  Empire  *  and 
is  adorned  with  a  Parliament. 

Note,  That  the  Franc-Comtois  arc  a  very  good  Sort  of 
People ;  and  differ  from  the  French ,  in  that  they 
arc  not  fo  finccre,  nor  fo  well  polifhed  :  They  are 

likewife  very  zealous  Roman  Catholicks. 

* 

Franche-Comte,  is  divided  in  the  following 
Manner : 


The  Bailiwick  of  Dole,  contains  Dole,  Bezanfon , 
Arch.  Ornans ,  Quingey,  Verceil ,  Loye,  Rochefort. 

The  Bailiwick  of  Amont,  contains  Vefozd,  Grey , 
Baume-lss-Nonnes,  Luxueil ,  Rey,  JuJfey ,  Cromarcy , 
Rougemont,  Lure ,  .  ab  Imper.  Mont-Belliard ,  Prin¬ 
cipality. 

The  Bailiwick  of  Aval,  contains  Poligny,  Leon - 
Lefaunier ,  Salins ,  Chaftel-Chalon ,  Arley-Bleterans ,  5/. 
Claude ,  Abbey.  Champignole,  Orgelet ,  Pontarlier ,  Ar<?- 
feavy,  Jougne ,  Aranten ,  Mortau ,  Mommoret ,  <W//>/ 
Ruffey ,  Arbois. 

Savoy,  is  fituated  between  the  27  and  29  Degree 
of  Longitude,  and  extends  from  the  44  Deg.  43  Min. 
of  Latitude,  as  far  as  the  46  Deg.  8  Min.  Therefore 
it  has  about  26  Leagues  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  from  the 
Neck  of  Cogni,  to  5/.  <5/  Hofte,  on  the  ; 

and  more  than  28  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the 
Mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  Dauphine. 

Note ,  That  this  Province  is  that  Country,  whofe  In¬ 
habitants  Cafar  calls  Allobroges ,  Centrens ,  Lota - 
briges,  &c.  it  made  Part  of  the  Narbonnoife  and 
Celtick  Gaul ;  and  was  fince  one  of  thofe  which 
compofed  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy.  It  is  at  pre¬ 
fent  a  fovereign  Dutchy,  whofe  Dukes,  who  are  of 
the  antient  Houfe  of  Saxony ,  ftile  themfelves  Kings 
of  Cyprus ,  ever  fince  Loa/V  of  Savoy,  who  was 
married  to  the  only  Daughter  of  John  King  of  Cy¬ 
prus  :  They  have  alfo  the  Title  of  Perpetual  Vicars 
of  the  Holy  Empire  in  Italy,  ever  fince  Ante  the 
.  Great . 


Savoy  confines  Northward  with  the  Rhone ,  and  the 
Lake  of  Geneva ,  Eaftward  with  Switzerland  and  Pied¬ 
mont,  Southward  with  Dauphine ,  and  Weftward  with 
the  Rhone ,  which  parts  it  from  Burgundy  and  the 
Brejfe. 

The  Air  is  very  cold,  becaufe  of  the  frequent  Moun¬ 
tains,  always  cover’d  with  Snow.  The  Soil  produces 
fome  Corn,  Wine  in  the  Valleys,  and  on  the  Hills  •, 
but  the  Mountains  have  nothing  but  Paftures,  which 
feed  a  vaft  Number  of  Cattle  of  all  Sorts.  It  abounds 
with  Game,  as  wild  Boars,  Harts,  Deer,  Marmotes, 
white  Hares  and  others,  white  Partridges,  Pheafants, 
and  other  Fowls.  The  Lakes  furniih  fine  Trouts, 
good  Pikes,  and  other  Fifli.  It  has  feveral  Forces 
Full  of  Walnut  Trees. 

Its  principal  Rivers  are,  the  Ifere ,  Arche ,  and  Arve. . 
It  has  two  Lakes,  viz.  thofe  of  Bourget,  and  of  An¬ 
necy,  three  or  four  Leagues  long,  and  one  or  two 
broad. 

Savoy  is  divided  into  fix  Parts  •,  three  towards 
the  South,  viz.  what  is  properly  called  Savoy,  Mauri - 
enne,  and  the  Farentaife :  And  three  others  towards 
the  North,  viz.  the  Genevois ,  Faulftgny ,  and  Chablais . 

Chambery,  fituated  on  the  Confluent  of  the  finall 
Rivers  Laijfe  and  Albane ,  is  the  Capital  of  Savoy  ; 
and  is  adorned  with  a  Parliament  or  Senate,  a  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Accompts,  a  Bureau  of  Finances,  and  a  Baili¬ 
wick.  It  depends  for  the  Ipiritual,  of  the  Biflioprick 
of  Grenoble. 

Note ,  That  the  Savoyards  are  not  very  great  Wits, 
nor  very  dextrous ;  but  they  are  very  good,  meek, 
courteous  to  Foreigners,  affable,  finccre,  and  iiavc 
fo  advantageous  an  Opinion  of  their  Duke,  that 
they  believe  him  the  greateft  Prince  upon  Earth. 
The  Gentlemen  have  fomething  very  great  and  no¬ 
ble  ;  but  the  common  People  arc  cringing,  and  do 
not  love  War,  though  they  are  very  capblc  to  Cup- 
port:  all  Sorts  of  Fatigues :  They  arc  in  general  very 
pare  tin  on  ious,  and  very  fober. 

Their  Duke  is,  ns  I  have  obferved  before,  a 
Prince  of  the  illuftriou9  Houfe  of  Saxon),  who  is 
(tiled  Royal  Highncfs ;  at  prefent  King  oi  Sardinia  \ 
lie  keeps  a  Governor  at  Chamber y,  becaufe  lumlell 
keeps  his  Court  at  Turin  in  Piedmont ,  being 
thereof.  He  is  a  zealous  Profeflor  ol  the  Catholicu 
Religion,  though  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Couti' 
tries,  where  Calvinifm  Is  ftrongly  cftablilhcd.  1 ic 
has  an  Archbifhop  in  the  City  o x  Monftiers,  m  1 
Tarmtaife,  a  Bifhop  at  St.  John  de  MimrUnne ,  am 
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the  Bifhop  of  Geneva  who  prefides  at  Annecy ; 

Savoy  is  divided  in  the  following  Manner. 

The  Proper  Savoy  contains,  Chambery ,  Mont - 
median ,  Beaufort ,  yf/V,  Rumilly ,  Echelles ,  Ugme, 
ConflanSy  Aiguebelle,  Miolans,  Chatelar,  Rochette. 

In  Bugei,  5/.  D’Hofte,  Montaleon ,  Jenne. 
Maurienne  contains,  6Y.  Mauriame,  Bi- 

ihop.  L#  Cambre ,  5/.  Michel,  St.  Julian,  St .  Andre , 
i Modane ,  Lanebourg ,  Braman,  UJJe. 

The  Gene vo is  contains,  Annecy,  Alby ,  Roche, 
bonnes,  Faverge,  Manigo,  Falloir,  Clairmont ,  Mont 
St.  Martin.  . 

The  Tarentaise,  contains  Monftiers ,  Arch.  £/. 
Jacque-Eme,  St.  Maurice ,  Brianpn. 

The  Fa  ussign y,  contai ns  Clufe ,  Salanche,  Bonne¬ 
ville,  Faninge,  St.  Gervaife . 

The  C h  a  b  l  a  i s ,  contains  Fonnon,  Ripaille ,  Evian , 
Annoy ,  St.  John  de  Lux. 

Note ,  That  I’ll  conclude  this  Article  of  France ,  and 
of  its  Frontiers,  by  obferving  that  there  is  but  one 
Religion  profeiTed  pubhckly  throughout  that  vaft 
Kingdom,  which  is  the  Catholick  ;  that  the  French 
Monarchs,  ever  fince  the  Converfion  of  Clovis  I.  to 
-Chriftianity,  have  profeiTed  no  other;  having  al¬ 
ways  been  zealous  Prote&ors  and  Defenders  of  the 
Roman  Church,  for  which  they  have  merited  from 
the  Popes,  who  have  always  had  Recourfe  to  them 
in  their  greateft  Diftrefies,  the  glorious  Title  of 
Most  Chritian  King. 

Note  alfo.  That  the  King  of  France  provides  in  his 
Dominions  (the  Conquefts  excluded)  to  eighteen 
Archbifhopricks,  a  hundred  and  ten  Bifhopricks ,  to 
Teven  hundred  and  fifty  Abbeys  of  Monks,  without 
reckoning  thofe  who  have  been  re-united  to  other 
Commonalties  or  Benefices ;  and  to  more  than  two 
hundred  Abbeys  of  Nuns. 

The  Eighteen  Archbishopricks,  are,  Aix,  Alby, 
Ambrun,  Arles,  Auch,  Befan$on,  Beurdeaux,  Bourges, 
Cambray,  Lyons ,  Narbonne ,  Paris,  Rheims,  Rouen , 
Sens,  Fouloufe,  Fours,  Vienne. 

The  Hundred  and  Fen  Bishop  ricks,  are,  Agde, 
Agen,  Air,  Alet,  Amiens,  Angiers,  Angoidhne,  Apt , 
Arras,  Avranche,  Autun,  Auxerre ;  Bayeux,  Bay¬ 
onne,  Bazas ,  Beauvais,  Bellay, .  Bcthleem,  ..Beziers, 
Blais,  Boulogne,  St,  Bricu ;  C  a  mors,  Carcajfone, 
Caftres,  Chdalons,  Chalons,  Chartres ,  Cifteron,  Cler¬ 
mont,  Comingcs,  Condom ,  Cornoiiaille,  Coiiferans,  Cou- 
tance ;  Dax,  Die,  Digne,  Dole ;  Evreux  *,  S.  Flour, 

'  Frejus \  Gap,  Geneve,  Glandeve,  Grace ,  Grenoble  \ 
Kebec;  Lai  tour,  Langres,  La  on,  Lavaur,  Leon, 
Lefcar,  Limoges,  Lifieux,  Lodeve,  Lombes,  Lufon ; 
Maacon,  S.  Malo,  Mandc Mans,  Marfeillc , 
Meaux,  Metz ,  Mirepoix,  Mont  dub  an,  Montpellier ; 
Nantes,  Nevcrs,  Nice,  Nimes,  Noyon ;  Oleron, 
S.  Omer,  Orange,  Orleans ;  Pamiers,  S .  Papoul, 
S.  Paul  trois. Chateaux,  Pcrigucux ,  Perpignan ,  Poic- 
liers,  S.  Pol  dc  Leon,  S,  Pons ,  de  Faniercs,  Puy  ; 
Rennes,  Ricttx ,  Rtez,  Rochelle,  Rodcz  ;  Saint es, 
Sals,  Sarlat ,  Senez,  Senlis,  Soiffons,  Strafbonrg ; 
Tarues,  Foul,  Fonlon,  Fotirnay,  Frcqtiier,  Froyes, 
Fulles  ;  Vabres,  Valence,  Vanncs,  Vence ,  Verdun , 
Vivicrs,  UJaiz. 

Bcfides  thclc,  there  arc  alfo  in  the  Kingdom  of 
•  France,  feveraj  Dignities  of  .the  Order  of  Ma  l  t  a  , 
ns  Grand  Priors ,  Commanders ,  and  Knights,  who 
arc  all  of  the  Body  of  the  Clergy  ;  and.  that 
niofl  noble,  and  illuflrious  Order,  being  divided 
into  eight  Nations,  the  Kingdom  of  France  has  the 
Advantage  to  have  the  three  fil'd,  viz. 

Provence,  whofe  Chief  is  Grand  Commander  of' 

the  Order, 

Auvergne,  whofe  Chief  is  Grand  Marefchal  of 
the  Order. 

France;  whofe  Chief  is  Grand  llofptt alter  of  the 
Order. 

G  E  R  M  A  N  T. 

From  France  I’ll  pafs  into  Germany,  which  is  fi- 
t uuted  in  the  Middle, of  Europe,  between  the  a 4  and 
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41  Deg.  30  Min.  of  Longitude,  extending  front 
45  Leg.  30  Min.  of  Latitude  to  55  ;  fo  that  it  may 
have  240  Leagues  from  Eafl  to  Wed,  from  beyond 
the  Source  of  the  Viftidee ,  to  Beauzains  in  Artois ;  and 
near  200  from  South  to  North,  from  the  Lake  of 
Locarne ,  near  the  Milanefe,  to  the  Baltick . 

Its  Limits,  Northward,  are  the  Ocean,  Denmark * 
and  the  Baltick ;  Eaftward,  Poland  and  Hungafy  3 
Southward,  Italy ;  ( Weftward,  Savoy,  Francbc  Comte , 
and  Lorrain,  which  parts  it  from  France. 

Germany  is  very  fertile. in  all  Things,  particularly 
towards  the  South,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Da* 
?iube  ;  where  the  Air  is  as  temperate  as  it  is  in  France ; 
.but  northward  the  Climate  is  very  cold,  and  the  Soil 
lefs 'fertile ;  which,  notwithftanding,  there  are  found, 
every  where,  beautiful  and  large  Cities  well  inhabited, 
and  very  trading. 

It  has  fix  principal  Rivers,  viz.  the  Danube,  the 
Rhine,  the  Meufe,  the  Wefer,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder: 
With  fome  others  lefs  confiderable,  as  the  Drave, 
the  Save,  the  Inn,  the  Mein,  the  Spree ,  the  Muer, 
&c. 

Germany  has  always  been  divided  into  High  and 
Low.  The  lird  is  Southward,  and  contains  Auftria. , 
and  its  Dependencies,  Bavaria,  Suabia ,  Switzerland, 
Alface,  the  Low  Palatinate ,  with  die  fourthern  Part 
of  Fraticofiia. — The  other,  which  is  Northwards,  con¬ 
tains  Bohemia  and  its  Dependencies,  the  other  Part  of 
Franco7iia ,  Hejfe,  the  high  and  low  Saxony,  Wcftphalia, 
the  Field oral  Archbifhopricks,  the  Succefiion  of  Cleves 
and  Juliers ,  and  the  Low  Countries :  Some  add  to 
it  formerly  Prujfta  and  Livonia  ;  which  I’ll  mention  in 
the  Article  of  Sweden. 

It  is  again  divided  politically  into  ten  Circles  :  The 
fird  is  that  of  Franconia ;  the  fecond  of  Bavaria  *,  the 
third  of  Auftria ,  to  which  might  be  added,  Bohemia 
and  its  Dependencies,  to  avoid  dividing  the  Dominions 
of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  ;  the  fourth  of  Suabia ;  the 
.  fifth  of  Alface,  or  rather  of  the  high  Rhine,  containing 
the  Landgravate  of  Hejfe,  Alface,  the  Dutchies  of 
Deux  P o7i ts ,  and  Fmmeren,  the  States  of  the  Bifhops 
of  Wormes,  Spire ,  and  Bafde ;  the  Duchy  of  Savoy , 

.  included  in  it  at  prefent,  but  improperly  ;  the  fixth 
that  of  the  low  Rhme  or  Ele&oral,  containing  the 
•  Dominions  of  the  Elc6tor  Palatine,  and  of  the  Electo¬ 
ral  Archbifhops  ;  the  feventh,  that  of  Wcftphalia ; 
containing,  with  that  Province,  the  Diocefes  of  Ca)n- 
brayy  Liege ,  Ferden,  with  the  Succefiion  of  Cleves  and 
Juliers ;  the  eighth,  is  called  the  high  Circle  of 
Saxony  ;  which  contains  with  the  high  Saxony ,  and  its 
Dependencies,  the  Dominions  of  Brandcbourg  and  Po¬ 
merania  ;  the  ninth,  is  called  the  low  Circle  of 
Saxo7iy ;  which  contains  all  the  low  Saxony. 

For  my  Part,  I’ll  divide  Germajiy  into  eighteen 
principal  Parts ;  four  whereof  are  found  Southward, 
viz.  Auftria  and  its  Dcpendancics,  Bavaria y  Suabia , 
and  Fyrol ;  the  three  lirft  arc  fituated  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Da7iabe,  the  la  ft  is  Southward  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  Suabia ;  in  the  Middle  arc  found  Fran- 
coniay  Ilejfc,  Bohemia,  with  its  Dependencies,  and  high 
Saxo7jy ;  Northward,  are  found  Bra?idebourg,  Pome¬ 
rania,  low  Saxony,  and  Wcftphalia ;  Weft  wave!,  on  the 
Rhine ,  beginning  at  its  Mouth,  or  rather  where  it 
ends,  and  re-afeending  always  towards  its  Source,  are 
firft  the  Low-Countries,  then  the  Succefiion  of  Cleves 
and  Juliers,  with  the  Electoral  Archbifhopricks,  the 
low  Palatinate,  Alface,  and  Switzerland. 

Vienna,  m  Auftria,  fituated  on  the  Danube,  is  re¬ 
puted  the  Capital  of  Germany,  bccaufe  the  Emperors 
of  that  illuflrrious  Houfe  11  fed  to  keep  their  Court  there. 
It  lias  a  Bill) op  Suffragan  of  Saltzbourg,  and  an  Uni- 
verfity.  It  is  a  very  Itrong  City,  which  the  Furls 
have  often  belicgetl  in  vain,  though  once  with  an 
Army  of  300,000  Men,  commanded  by  one  of  their 
greateft  Heroes,  Solman  the  Magnificent, 

Ratisbon,  an  Epifcopal  City  alfo,  fituated  on  the 
Danube  in  Bavaria ,  is  the  Place  where  the  Diets  of  the 
Empire  are  kept. 

Franc  fort  on  the  Mein,  in  Franconia,  is  the 
.  Place  where  the  Emperor  is  defied. 

J3  A  Aix 
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A ix  la  Chap  el le,  in  the  Dutchy  of  J alters,  is 
the  Place  of  his  Coronation. 

Note ,  That  the  Germans  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  vaft  deal  of  Wit  (though  I  have  found 
the  contrary)  but  they  are  very  good  Artifts,  liberal, 
noble,  brave,  good,  fincere,  and  very  fociable  •, 

■  they  are  for  the  generality  very  handfome,  and  of 
a  ftrong  Conftitudon.  They  love  naturally  War, 
and  good  Cheer  ;  but  they  are  not  efteemed  the 
bell  civilized  People  in  Europe  ;  which  is  but  a  very 
infignificant  Imperfedion,  when  compared  with 
their  excellent  Perfections. 

Note  alfo,  that  the  Empire  of  Germany  is  compofed  of 
five  Sorts  of  Powers,  viz.  the  Emperor,  who  is 
Chief,  but  not  Mafter,  fince  he  can  difpofe  of 
nothing  but  his  own  :  The  Electors  to  the  Number 
of  nine,  viz.  the  Archbifhop  of  Mentz,  High 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  in  Germany :  The  Arch¬ 
bifhop  of  Triers ,  High  Chancellor  of  the  Empire 
in  Gaul:  The  Archbifhop  of  Cologne ,  High  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Empire  in  Italy :  The  King  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  Great  Cup-Bearer:  The  Duke  of  Bavaria , 
High  Steward :  The  Duke  of  Saxony ,  Grand  Ma- 
refchal  :  The  Marquis  of  Brandebourg ,  Grand 
Chamberlain:  The  Count  Palatine  of'the  Rhine , 
High  Treafurer  :  The  Duke  of  Hanover  ;  call’d 
likewife  High  Treafurer :  The  ecclefiaftick  Princes; 
the  fecular  Princes ;  the  Free-Towns,  which  are  as 
many  Republicks ;  fome  of  thofe  Towns,  or  Ci¬ 
ties,  are  call’d  Imperial,  and  appear  at  the  Afiem- 
blies,  or  Dyets,  on  the  Benches  of  Suabia  and  of 
the  Rhine :  Others  are  call’d  Hanfe  Towns,  and 
appear  under  four  Colleges,  whole  Seats  are  Lu - 
beck,  Cologne ,  Brunfivick ,  and  Dantzick:  Thefe 
Towns  have  receiv’d  the  Name  Hanfe,  from  the 
German  Words,  An  zee  Stette ,  i.  e.  Cities  fituated 
on  the  Sea ;  becaufe  the  firft  which  began  the  Con¬ 
federacy  were  all  fituated  on  the  Sea,  or  at  leaft  on 
fome  confiderable  Rivers :  They  formed  this  Con-, 
fcdcracy,  to  maintain  themfelves  mutually  in  Trade; 
and  they  had  once  Compting-Houfes  in  common, 
viz.  one  at  London,  in  England ;  one  at  Bruges,  in 
Flanders ,  and  afterwards  at  Shitvcrp  ;  one  at  Novo- 
grod  in  Mufcovy ,  then  at  Revel  in  Livonia,  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  Narva  ;  and  the  other  at  Bergen  in 
Norway. 

The  German  Powers  depend  no  otherwife  of  the 
Emperor,  than  by  doing  Homage  to  him  ;  other- 
wife,  they  can  make  War,  Alliances,  and  Confede¬ 
racies  with  foreign  Princes,  provided  they  do  not 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  Empire. 

Note,  bcfulcs,  That  there  arc  three  Religions  profef- 
fed  publickly  in  Germany  :  The  firft  is  the  Catholick, 
profefied  by  the  Emperor  himfclf,  at  prefent  by  all 
the  Electors  except  two,  (who  are  thofe  of  Brande¬ 
bourg,  and  of  Hanover)  and  by  a  great  Number  of 
Princes :  The  others  are  the  Lutherans,  and  the 
Cahinifts.  Then c.  arc  alfo  found  in  fome  Places, 
Zninglians ,  Sin ab uplifts,  and  Jews. 

I’ll  begin  my  Divifion  of  Germany,  by  thcDefcrip" 
tion  of  the  Provinces  belonging  to  the  Houfe  of  Au- 
ftria,  which  compote  thole  Dominions,  commonly 
call’d  At  ft  riche,  or  Atftria. 


Austriche,  or  Austria. 

The  Provinces  known  under  that  general  Name, 
are  the  particular  Auftria ,  Car  in  thin.  Stir  in,  and  Car¬ 
riole  :  The  firft  is  fituated  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
the  Danube ;  the  fccond,  and  third,  arc  Southward  of 
it,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Dravc ,  one  Weft- 
ward,  and  (he  other  Eaft ward  ;  and  the  Jail',  is  ftill 
further  advanced  than  thefe,  towards  the  South,  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  the  Save. 

'They  have  for  Bounds,  Northward,  the  Mountains 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  River  Tty  a  \  Eaftward,  Hungary 
Southward,  Italy  \  and  Wellward,  Tyrol  anil  Bavaria. 

The  particular  Auftria,  is  the  foie  Archdutchy  of 
Europe ,  which  has  about  5 2  Leagues  from  Eaft  to 
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Weft,  and  25  from  South  to  North. 

Its  Air  is  mild,  and  wholefome  ;  it  is  extremely  fer¬ 
tile  in  Wine ;  and  produces  likewife  Wheat,  Saffron, 
and  Wood. 

Carinthia ,  Stiria ,  and  Carniole ,  may  contain  toge¬ 
ther  65  Leagues,  in  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and 
48  from  South  to  North. 

Though  the  Soil,  in  thefe  Provinces,  be  full  of 
Mountains,  it  notwithftanding  produces  Corn  enough, 
and  very  little  Wine,  but  it  is  delicious :  There  are 
found  in  them  Mines  of  feveral  Metals  ;  and  they 
abound  with  Cattle. 

Befides  the  Danube,  which  runs  thro*  Auftria  from 
Weft  to  Eaft,  there  is  but  the  River  Ens ,  which  is  a 
little  confiderable  in  that  Province  ;  where  it  comes 
to  difembogue,  after  it  has  palled  thro’  a  City  which 
borrows  its  Name.  The  Rivers  Drave ,  and  Muer, 
fpring  from  Carinthia,  pafTes  into  Stiria ,  and  crofles 
them  both  from  Weft  to  Eaft.  The  Save,  which  takes 
its  Source  in  Carniole,  divides  it  into  two  Parts,  by  its 
Courfe  on  the  fame  Side.  Thefe  Rivers  are  fo  rapid, 
that  they  dim  the  Sight  of  thofe  who  look  at  them  too 
earneftiy.  In  the  Southern  Part  of  Carniole,  called 
Seiche ,  is  found  the  Lake  Czirknickz ,  environed  with 
Mountains  and  Forefts,  which  is  full  of  Water  about 
the  latter  End  of  Autumn,  and  diy  in  the  Spring  ; 
fo  that  thofe  who  live  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  that 
Lake,  hunt,  fow,  and  reap  in  it,  before  the  Waters 
return  into  it  from  certain  fubterraneous  Sources. 

Austria  is  divided  into  higher  and  lower,  one 
Weft  ward,  the  other  Eaftward.  Carniole ,  befides  its 
Divifion  into  two  Parts,  contains  the  Marquifat  of 
Windes ,  and  the  County  of  Cilley. 

Vienna,  on  the  Danube,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Arch¬ 
dutchy  of  Auftria. 

The  City  of  St.  We  it,  fituated  on  the  Confluent 
of  the  Rivers  Gian  and  Willi ez,  is  the  Capital  of  Ca¬ 
rinthia. 

Gratz,  on  the  Muer,  is  the  Capital  of  Stiria. 

Laubach,  fituated  on  the  River  of  the  fame  Name, 
is  the  Capital  of  Carniole. 

Met  ling  is  the  Capital  of  the  Marquifat  of 
Windes,  commonly  called  Wineifmarck .  The  City  of 
Cillei  is  the  Capital  of  its  County. 


Note,  That  the  Houfe  of  Atftria,  on  which  all  thefe 
Dominions  depend,  is  very  antient,  and  has  given 
an  Emperor  to  Europe ,  more  than  400  Years  ago. 
For  Rodolphus  I.  who  is  the  Source  thereof,  was 
raifed  to  that  fupreme  Dignity  in  1273.  It  teems  as 
if  the  Empire  had  been  hereditary  in  that  illuftrious 
Houfe,  for  more  than  200  Years.  But  that  dearly 
beloved  Prince  Charles  VI.  the  late  Emperor,  dy¬ 
ing  without  Iflfue  Male,  that  Empire  has  been 
transferred  with  the  free  and  unanimous  Confent 
of  all  the  Eledors,  into  that  of  Bavaria. 

The  Catholick  Religion  is  profefied  with  a  great 
deal  of  Zeal  (the  Princes  themfelves  giving  the 
Example)  in  all  the  Dominions  depending  ot  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  the  Inquifition  banifhes  from 
it  all  new  Dodrincs. 


Note  alfo.  That  as  Tyrol  is  alfo  of  the  Dependencies 
of  the  Houfe  of  sluftria ,  it  is  proper  to  make  here 
the  Deteription  thereof,  without  deviating  from  my 
Subjcd  ;  it  being  befides  more  Southern  than  the 
two  others  which  precede  it  in  the  Divifion  of  Ger¬ 
many, 


Tyrol  is  the  greateft  County  in  Europe  \  for  it  has 
very  near  25  Leagues  from  South  to  North  ;  and  near 
44  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 

It  confines  Northward  with  Suabia  and  Bavaria ; 

Eaftward  with  Carinthia  \  Sou tli ward  with  Italy,  and 

the  Grifons  \  and  Wellward  with  Switzerland. 

Its  Climate  is  not  equally  temperate  every  when*, 

nor  its  Soil  generally  fertile,  becaufe  of  the  frequent 

Mountains  which  arc  almoft  always  covered  with 

Snow.  It  produces  very  good  Corn,  and  very  good 

Wine,  but  in  a  little  Quantity.  Its  greateft  heruhty 

is  in  Failures.  There  are  found  in  it  Mines  oi  Oliver, 

Copper, 
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Copper,  and  Iron,  and  Mineral  and  fait  Waters. 

The  River  Inn  runs  through  it  from  South  to  North 
by  Eaft  ;  and  the  Adige  which  pafies  in  the  Territories 
0{  Venice,  fprings  from  it. 

Infpruck  on  the  Inn ,  is  the  Capital ;  the  Archdukes 
have  chofe  it  fometimes  for  their  Refidence,  and 
have  even  been  called  Archdukes  of  Infpruck . 

To  acquire  a  more  particular,  or  circumftantial 
knowledge  of  the  Eftates  belonging  to  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria,  we  moft  enter  into  the  following  Detail : 

Austria,  contains  Vienna ,  Bifhop.  Newfiat ,  Lei- 
cbcnfiein ,  I  hum.  County.  Mclk,  Lofcnftein ,  County. 
Ins,  Steyr,  Krems ,  Horn ,  Harduck ,  County. 

Tyrol,  contains  Infpruck ,  Briten ,  Bifhop.  Hr olo. 
County.  Mir  an.  County.  Bolzan ,  Landuck ,  Kuftain , 
Hall,  Bregentz ,  Pfanemberg,  County.  Mont  fort. 
County.  Pludentz ,  Hohen-Ems,  Lordfhip. 

Carinthia,  contains  S.  Clagcnfart,  Villach, 

Jrnojlein,  Ortemburg,  Draburg,  Gurk,  Bifhop. 
Lavemund,  Bifhop. 

Stir i a,  contains  Gretz ,  Rakcljburg,  Warafdin , 
Pet  taw,  Marckepurg,  Judemburg ,  Prttk . 

Carniole,  contains  Laubach,  Billigracz,  Craiti- 
burg,  Czirknikz. 

Windismarck  ,  contains  Metling,  Rudolf  wert, 
Cilley,  County. 

B  A  V  A  R  I  A. 

Some  Authors  pretend,  that  Bavaria  was  anciently 
a  Kingdom,  before  Charlemagne  had  reunited  it  to 
his  Crown  :  But,  however,  it  is  very  true,  that  Louis, 
Son  of  Louis  the  Gentle ,  Emperor  and  King  of  France , 
was  the  firft  of  the  Carlian  Race  Riled  King  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  King 
of  Germany,  under  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Gros,  Em¬ 
peror  ;  that  is  to  fay,  65  Years  afterwards  :  Therefore 
it  was  infen fibly  alienated  from  the  Crown  of  France , 
and  reduced  into  a  Dutchy,  which  has  given  Empe¬ 
rors  to  the  Welt  j  as  it  does  at  this  prefent  Time. 

Bavaria,  has  about  42  Leagues  in  Length,  from 
Eaft  to  Weft  *  and  62  from  South  to  North; 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  Bohemia,  and  Aufiria  -9 
Southward  with  Carinthia,  and  lyrol ;  Weftward  with 
Suabia,  and  Franconia  \  and  Northward  touches  high 
Saxony. 

The  Climate  of  Bavaria  is  very  wholefome  5  and 
though  the  Soil  be  full  of  Forcfts  and  Mountains,  it 
produces  a  great  Quantity  of  Wheat,  and  but  very 
little  Wine  :  There  are  found  in  it  Mines  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper, £dV.  and  it  abounds  in  Cattle  and  Game. 

Befides  the  Danube ,  which  runs  through  it  from 
Weft  ro  Eaft,  the  moft  confiderable  Rivers  are  the 
Lech ,  which  parts  it  from  Suabia  \  the  Amber,  IJfer , 
Inn ,  and  the  Saltz\  which  with  the  Lakes  of  Amber- 
zee,  and  Chiernzee ,  bathe  the  Dutchy  :  The  Allmul, 
Nab ,  and  Regen,  run  into  the  Palatinate . 

I  had  forgot  to  obferve,  that  the  Danube  running 
through  the  Middle  of  Bavaria ,  divides  it  into  two 
Pans  *,  one  whereof,  which  is  Southward,  is  call’d 
Dutchy  i  and  the  othej4,  which  is  Northward,  Pala¬ 
tinate',  with  the  Sirnamc  of  high,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  that  of  the  Rhine ,  which  is  called  the  low  Pa¬ 
latinate. 

Munich,  on  the  IJfer ,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Dutchy, 
and  where  the  Elector  keeps  his  Court. 

Ratishon,  on  the  Danube ,  includes  fix  Principa¬ 
l's  ;  Fir  ft  the  City,  which  is  Imperial  j  the  Bifiiops  *, 
the  Abbots  of  St.  Enter  on,  and  of  St.  Cornells and 
the  AbbefTes  of  the  high  and  low  Mont  ter. 

The  Duke  of  Bavaria  is  not  foie  Sovereign  in  this 
Province  *  there  are  with  him  particular  Lords,  and 
free  Cities.  'This  Prince  was  made  an  Elector  in  the 
room  of  the  Elcftor  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  put  to  the 
Ban  of  the  Empire,  for  the  Affair  of  Bohemia,  as  I’ll 
relate  in  its  proper  Place. 

Note,  That  the  Calholich  is  the  reigning  Religion  in 
Bavaria ,  though  Lutherans  and  Calvinijls  are  found 
in  feme  Places. 


SUAB  I  A. 

This  Province  which  makes  Part  of  the  Country  of 
the  antient  Sueves ,  is  a  Dutchy  which  has  given  Em¬ 
perors  to  the  Weft:  It  may  have  45  Leagues  in  its 
greateft  Extent  from  Eaft  to  Weft ;  and  41  from 
South  to  North. 

It  has  for  Bounds,  Eaftward  Bavaria  \  Southward 

Tyrol,  and  Switzerland ;  Weftward,  Alface  \  and 

Northward,  the  •  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  Fran¬ 
conia. 

Its  Climate  is  very  near  like  that  of  Bavaria  j  except 
that  it  is  more  fertile  in  Wine. 

The  Danube  fprings  from  it,  and  runs  through  it 
from  South  by  Weft,  to  North  by  Eaft.  Its  other 
Rivers  are  the  IJfer,  the  Nekar,  &c. 

There  is  no  Country  which  contains  fo  many  So¬ 
vereignties  as  this  does  ;  for  in  the  fingie  City  of 
Augfhourg  there  are  four  Principalities,  viz .  the  City 
which  is  imperial ;  the  Bifhop  who  refides  at  Delling ; 
and  the  Abbots  of  St.  Ulrick,  and  of  St.  Afre  ;  befides 
thefe,  there  are  the  Abbots  of  Coire  and  Conftance ;  fix- 
teen  Abbots  ;  five  Abbefies  ;  three  fecular  Princes, 
who  are  the  Dukes  of  Wittemberg,  Stutgard,  and 
Mont  belli ard  ;  the  Marquis  of  Baden ,  and  Durlach 
eight  Counts  *  five  Barons  ;  the  Grand  Prior  of  Malta ; 

the  Provoft  of  Vetenhaufen  •,  and  thirty- four  imperial 
Cities. 

Augsbourc,  on  the  Lech,  is  the  Capital.  It  has 
a  Bifhop  who  refides  at  Dilleng.  It  is  famous  for  the 
Profefiion  of  Faith  of  the  Lutherans,  who  are  very 
numerous  at  Augfbourg. 

A  more  particular  Detail  of  Bavaria ,  and  Suabia , 
is  as  follows. 

The  Dutchy  0/ Bavaria,  contains  Munich ,  Saltz- 
bourg ,  Arch.  Paffaw,  Bifhop.  Ratijbon,  Bifhop.  Frey- 
finge,  Bifhop.  Bcrtogaden,  Prevofty.  Hag,  County. 
Ortembourg,  County.  Cajlel,  County.  Ingolftadt,  Kel- 
heitn ,  Landjhut ,  Landfperg,  Furjlanfeld,  Burchaufen, 
Chiernzee ,  Bifhop.  Straubing,  Mafprug. 

The  Palatinate'  of  Bavaria,  contains  Amberg,  Pre¬ 
fect.  Richjlet,  Bifhop.  Newbourg,  D.  Sultzbach ,  Lord¬ 
fhip.  Luchtemberg,  Landgr.  Chamb,  County.  New- 
marck . 

Suabia,  contains  Augjbourg,  Bifhop.  Conjlance ,  Bi¬ 
fhop.  Kempt en.  Abb .  .Reich enaw,  Abb.  Zollcren ,  Wir- 
temberg,  D.  Stutgard,  Dutchy.  Tubitigen,  County.  Fur- 
fiemberg,  Princip.  Burg  aw,  M.  Pappenhcim,  B. 

Im  p  e  r  1  a  l  Cities: — Him,  Donawert,  IVciffcmburg, 
Nortllngen,  Gcmtiud,  Hall,  Rotcveil,  Ret  ling.  Hail - 
brim,  EJling,  Lindaw. 

Fo  r  e  s  t  Cities:  —  Rhein  fell,  Sckingen,  Lauffem - 
berg,  JValdfout. 

Franconia. 

Moft  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that  this  Province 
was  the  antient  Habitation  of  the  French,  in  the  Time 
of  Pharamond  their  firft  King,  who  was  born  in  it  * 
and  fay,  that  the  Saliclc  Law  obfervetl  in  France  with 
refpeft  to  the  Succeftion  to  the  Throne,  was  made 
near  the  River  Sain,  whence  it  borrows  its  Name. 

Franconia,  may  have  50  Leagues  from  Eaft  to 
Weft  i  and  37  from  South  to  North, 

It  is  fituatcu  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  is  bounded 
by  high  Saxony  at  North  by  Eaft  ;  the  Palatinate  and 
Bavaria  at  the  Eaft  >  Suabia  at  the  South  \  the  Pala¬ 
tinate  of  the  Rhine  at  the  Weft  *  and  the  Ilcjfe  at 
North  by  Weft. 

This  Country  is  environed  with  Forcfts,  and  Moun¬ 
tains,  rocky,  and  uncultivated  :  But  in  the  Middle  it 
is  agreeable  and  very  fertile  in  Corn,  Wine,  and  Pa- 
ftu  res. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  its  Rivers,  arc  the  Mein, 
the  Tauber ,  the  Rcgnilz,  and  thofc  of  Pcgnitz,  and 
Sala. 

Note,  That  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  had  formed  the 

Dcfign  to  join  the  Ocean  and  the  Black  Sea,  by  a 

Canal  he  had  began  near  Anfpach ,  from  the  River 

Reiknitz  which  falls  in  the  Mein,  to  the  Allmul, 

which 
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which  difembogues  in  the  Danube but  the  pitching 
Affairs  which  called  him  to  Italy ,  and  the  continual 
Rains  which  happen’d  at  that  Time,  hinder’d  the 
Execution. 

Note  alfo.  That  the  Bifhop  of  Wirtzbourg ,  ftiles 
himfelf'  Duke  of  Franconia ,  though  he  has  not  a 
greater  Part  of  it  than  feveral  Sovereigns  among 
whom  it  is  divided.  Several  Archbifhops  of 
Mentz,  have  been  fuccefTively  Bifhops  of  Wirtz- 
botirg,  and  ftiled  them  lei  ves  Dukes  of  Franconia . 

The  City  of  Wirtzbourg,  on  the  Mein,  might 
pafs  for  the  Capital  of  Franconia ,  becaufe  of  the  Qua¬ 
lity  of  its  Bifhop. 

Nuremberg,  on  the  River  Pignitz,  is  very  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  Fairs  kept  there  *,  and  for  its  great 
Commerce. 

Note,  That  the  Diverfity  of  Sovereigns,  caufes  in 
Franconia  a  Diverfity  of  Religion for  there  are 
found  in  it  Catholicks,  Lutherans ,  Calvinifts ,  and 
Jews,  who  are  in  great  Numbers  at  Francfort  on 
the.  Mein,  which  is  Jikewiie  a  City  famous  for  its 
Fairs. 

Hesse. 


Weft,  and  near  72  from  South  to  North. 

It  confines  with  Poland  Eaftvvard,  with  Hmtgafj 
and  Aujlria  Southward,  with  the  Palatinate  of  Bava¬ 
ria  South  by  Weft,  and  with  High  Saxony  at  North 
by  Weft. 

The  Climate  is  generally  very  unwholfomc,  and 
fubjeft  to  the  Plague,  though  it  be  cold.  Its  Soil  is 
fertile  in  Wheat,  Pafture,  and  Saffron  *  but  produces 
no  Wine.  Its  Mountains,  which  are  in  great  Number 
have  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Lead  :  Its 
Rivers  are  full  of  Fifh. 

Note,  That  the  Bohemians  are  very  crafty,  and  of  a 

ftrong  Conftitution  :  They  are  great  Epicures,  and 

great  Dunkards,  talk  much,  bold,  and  fo  grcar 
Thieves,  that  it  is  not  fafe  to  walk  the  Streets,  of 
Prague  in  the  Night-Time  *,  thofe  Streets  belnp- 
then  lin’d  with  Thieves.  The  Country  is  as  dan¬ 
gerous  for  Travellers,  unlels  they  travel  in  Compa¬ 
nies  of  twenty  or  thirty  ;  I  except  from  this  Num¬ 
ber  the  Nobility,  which  I  know  by  Experience 
that,  far  from  being  additted  to  any  of  thofe  fcanik- 
lous  Vices,  poffels  on  the  contrary,  in  an  eminent 
Manner,  all  the  Virtues  and  Perfettions  oppofite  to 
them. 


The  Country  we  know  under  the  Name  of  Hejfe , 
does  not  contain  only  the  Landgraviate  of  Hejfe ,  but 
Jikewiie  feveral  Principalities  and  Lordfhips  ;  as  the 
Water  an,  Wefterwald ,  the  Counties  of  Naffau ,  of  Ha- 
natt ,  of  Sohns-,  of  Ifembourg ,  of  Waldeck ,  &c. 

Its  greateft  Extent,  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  is  of  about 
40  Leagues,  and  from  South  to  North  of  34. 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  high  Saxony  Southward 
with  Franconia ,  and  the  Archbilhoprick  of  Mayence  5 
Weft  ward  with  thofe  of  Friers ,  and  Cologne ,  and  the 
Dutcby  of  Bergue ;  Jaftly,  Northward  with  Weft ph alia. 

The  Climate  is  wholefome,  the  Waters  very’ good, 
and  the  Soil,  though  full  of  Mountains  and  Forefts, 
produces  Corn,  and  Wine,  near  the  Rhine ,  and  the 
River  Loen: 

The  particular  Hesse  is  divided  into  two  Land- 
graviates ;  one  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Rivers 
Eder  and  Loen  the  other  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
the  Werre  and  Fulde. 

Marpurg,  on  the  Loen ,  is  the  Capital  of  the  firft, 
and  was  once  the  Place  of  Refidence  of  the  Landgrave  4 
of  the  fame  Name. 

Cassel,  on  the  Fuld,  is  the  Capital  of  the  laft,  and 
of  the  Landgrave  of  the  fame  Name. 

Note,  That  the  Inhabitants  arc  Lutherans ;  and  the 

Subjects  of  the  Landgrave  0 £  HcffcCaffel,  Calvinifts-, 

and  thus  of  all  the  others,  each  in  Imitation  of  their 

rdpettive  Sovereign. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Franconia  and 
Hejfe,  is  as  follows.. 

Franconia,  contains  Wirtzbcrg,  Bifliop.  Franc- 
fort ,  Imper.  Afcha ffenberg.  Lor ,  County.  Schwin- 
fort,  I.  llqmelburg,  Konigshovcn,  Ilcnncberg,  County. 
Sm aka/ den,  Coburg ,  Dutch.  Cullmbach ,  M.  Staff  el- 
ficin ,  Pegnitz,  Bamberg ,  Bifhop.  Forchcim ,  Nurem¬ 
berg,  I.  Anfpach,  M.  Rotembcrg,  I.  JVeikerfJjcim , 
Winjheim,  I.  Martendal ,  Senftoeim,  County.  Erpach, 
Maricwberg ,  Caftel ,  County.  Breit. 

Hesse,  contains  Marpurg ,  Landg.  Welzlar,  I. 
Glcnhaufen ,  I.  Or t  cm  berg,  Fridberg,  I.  Naffaw  , 
County.  Catznclbogm .  Wet l burg,  Iianaw ,  County.  Ha- 
dam  or,  County.  Wiclde ,  County.  Si  gen.  County.  Sa- 
'  lefts.  County.  Witgentrin .  County.  Battcmbcrg ,  I], 
Caff  cl,  Landg.  Hirsficld,  Ab.  Fuld ,  Ab.  Friftard, 
Lord fh ip.  Valcftein ,  Lord fh ip.  Zigcnhcim ,  Waldcck, 
County.  Car  bach.  Rode  mb  tag,  AUcndorf,  Efchwcge, 
Grcbcnftcin ,  Witzcnhaufcn, 

Bon  EM  1  A. 

I  unclerftaml  by  the  Name  of  Bohemia,  not  only 
the  particular  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  but  likewife  the 
Marquiiacc  of  Moravia,  and  the  Dutchy  of  Silejia, 
which  together  make  up  the  moll  Ipacious  Part  of 
Germany,  having  more  than  94  Leagues  from  Fall  to 
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Note  alfo.  That  the  Ploufe  of  Auftria,  had  rendered 
all  thofe  Countries  hereditary  to  herfelf,  and  was 
in  Poffeffion  of  them  all,  at  the- Death  of  the  late 
Emperor,  except  fome  of  the  molt  northern  Terri¬ 
tories  in  Silejia ,  which  belong  to  the  Ele&or  of 
Brandebourg ,  and  to  another  Marquifs  of  the 
fame  Name ;  but  at  prefent  there  are  feveral  Claims 
which  are  not  adjufted. 

The  Catholic k  Religion,  is  the  reigning  one  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Prague,  and  its  Dependencies. 
Before  the  Battle  of  Prague ,  there  were  about 
twelve  Sorts  of  different  Opinions  profeffed  in  the 
Kingdom,  all  contrary  to  the  Roman  Church,  but 
ever .  fince  that  Time,  the  Emperor  has  almoft 
entirely  extirpated  them.  There  are  yet  Jews  in 
Prague ,  who  have  the  free  Exercife  of  their  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  fome  other  Privileges,  which  they  have 
bought  at  a  dear  Rate. 


The  moft  remarkable  of  its  Rivers,  are  the  Elbe , 
the  Sarawe,  the  Wultaw,  xFtMoldau,  the  Mize,  and 
the  Eger ,  &rc. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  feventeen  Prefectures, 
which  are  Prague,  Schan ,  P  ode  brad,  Wultaw,  Ceur- 
zin,  Leimtometriz,  Saltz,  Pilfer,  Prachcn,  Bechiu , 
Czaflaw,  Chradim ,  Ilradetz ,  Glatz ,  Elnbogcn ,  and 
Egra.  —  The  firft  is  in  the  Middle,  the  four  next  fol¬ 
lowing,  arc  adhering  round  it ;  die  nine  which  follow 
make  a  Circle  round  thefe  *,  and  of  the  three  laft,  one 
is  towards  the  Point,  which  looks  to  the  Eaft,  and 
the  two  others  towards  that  which  looks  to  the 
Weft. 

Prague,  on  the  Wultaw,  is  the  Capital  of  the 
Kingdom  \  it  is  a  great  City,  and  honoured  with  an 
Archbilhoprick,  and  anUnivcrlity  \  rendered  iamom 
by  the  Battle  given  near  it,  between  the  Forces  ot 
the  Emperor,  and  thofe  of  the  Elettor  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  who  had  caufccl  himfelf  to  be  dotted  King  ol 
Bohemia,  which  Battle  was  a  decifivc  one,  fince  it  put 
an  End  to  his  Royalty,  and  divcltcd  him  befidcs  oi 
his  Elctto rate :  And  as  famous  by  the  late  Siege, 
fuftained  by  the  French  \  who  had  to  encounter  at 
once  with  a  great  Army,  the  Famine,  and  ii  we  cre¬ 
dit  publick  Reports,  the  Dilaffettion  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants. 


Moravia. 

This  is  theantient  Country  of  t he  Marco  wans,  which 
bore  the  Title  of  a  Kingdom,  afterwards  oi  a  Dutchy, 
xnd  Jaftly  of  a  Marqui/ate,  of  which  the  Kings  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  bear  the  Title.  It  Juts  borrowed  its  prefent 

Name  from  one  of  its  Rivers. 

Moravia  has  the  Form  of  a  Triangle,  mui  may 
have  49  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent  iron)  Lai  to 

Weft,  and  30  from  South  to  Non  It. 

The  Climate  and  Soil  is  die  lame  a-;  in  h^vmia, 

<x<cpt 
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except  that  it  produces  pretty  good  Wine  towards  the 
River  Teya,  which  parts  it  from  Aufirta.  The  Mountains 
which  part  it  from  Hungary ,  have  Springs  of  hot  Mine¬ 
ral  Waters.  #  ’  . 

Its  principal  Rivers  are  the  Morave ,  from  which  it 
borrows  its  Name,  and  which  runs  through  it  from 
North  to  South  ;  the  Swart e,  the  Igle,  and  the  Teya. 

Brinn,  on  the  Swart  e,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Province, 
where  the  general  Affemblies  are  held,  ever  fince  it  op- 
pofed  fo  ftrongly  the  Swedes  %  the  Emperor  having  de¬ 
prived  Olmutz  on  the  Morave ,  of  that  Honour,  becaufe 
it  furrender’d  then  with  little  or  no  Refiftance. 

A  more  particular  Divifion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  is  as  follows. 

The  Prefecture  ^/Prague,  containing  Prague  only. 
The  Prefecture  of  Chaly,  containing  Chaly,  Ra- 
komick. 

The  Prefecture  of  Pod e  brad,  containing  Bereum , 

Carlftein. 

The  Prefecture  of  Wultaw,  con  taining  Se die  zany, 

i tlojkout . 

The  Prefecture  of  Kauzzim,  containing  Kauzzim , 
Brandeifs ,  Bohenifhbroda . 

The  Prefecture  a/Leitaneritz,  containing  Leila - 
neritz ,  UJig,  Dietzin,  Melnick . 

The  Prefecture  of  Saltz,  containing  Saltz,  Bruck , 
Launy ,  Kadan ,  Commora. 

The  Prefecture  of  Pilsen,  containing  Pilfen ,  Meifs , 
Tayefs,  Klataw ,  Koktfan. 

The  Prefecture  of  Prachen,  containing  Prachatitz, 
Pifeck,  Sufchitz. 

The  Prefecture  of  Be  chin,  containing  Bochin,  Tabor, 
Pelzrimau ,  Tein,  Budweifs. 

The.  Prefecture  of  Czaslaw,  containing  Czaflaw,  Cut - 
temberg ,  Deutfch-broda. 

•The  Prefecture  of  Chrudin,  containing  1 Chrudin , 
Pardubitz,  •  Bamberg ,  Hohemauth ?  Poliejka ,  Leutomijfel. 

The  Prefecture  of  Hadretz,  containing  Koniging- 
ratz ,  Jaromitz ,  Bidfcoff,  Konigfhoff,  Freiland. 

The  Prefecture  <?/ BolBs.law,  containing  Jungbuni- 

zel,  N mb  erg.  Daub  a,  Hitzenberg. 

* 

'  Frontier  Prefectures. 

% 
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The  Prefecture  of  Glatz,  containing  Glatz,  Ha - 
berfwed .  ,  .  ... 

The  Prefecture  0/\Elub(ooen,  containing  Elubogen * 
Carlesbaden ,  JoachimfiaL 

The  Prefecture  of  Ecra,  containing  2^gr«,  Nehenitz. 

.  The  Mar qtii fate  of  Moravia,  contains  Bronx,  O/- 
Newjiat ,  Ingervitz,  Scanberg,  Cremftr ,  Bernftcin , 
Hiadifh ,  Pifnou ,  ifrW,  Poforitz ,  Goldings  Aufterlitz , 
Nemeritz ,  Aufpitz,  Iglaw ,  Telfch ,  Polna,  Sluivonicz , 
Mezericz ,  Prating ,  Trebicz ,  Namctz ,  Znaim ,  Nicklaf 
burg >  Ofira ,  Britcfch ,  Jamnitz ,  Fulneck ,  Kaunitz. 

Silesia. 

This  Country  made  once  Part  of  Poland to  which  it 
is  contiguous  ;  it  is  of  the  Dependencies  of  Bohemia , 
whofe  Kings  ftile  themfelvcs  Dufces  of  Silefia. 

It  has  more  than  8o  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent, 
from  South  by  Eaft  *,  and  about  25  in  Breadth  to  North 
by  Weft. 

Its  Climate  is  not  fo  bad  as  in  the  reft  of  Bohemia , 
but  the  Soil  is  very  near  the  fame,  the  Forefts  and 
Fields  are  full  of  wild,  and  domeftick  Bealls,  and  the 
Rivers  abound  with  excellent  Fifti. 

The  mod  remarkable  of  its  Rivers,  arc  the  0<&r, 
which  fprings  from  it,  and  runs  quire  through  it  from 
South  to  North  by  Weft  *,  the  which  alfo  fprings 

from  it*,  the  Neifs\  the  Wcjlritz  \  the  Zatzbach ;  the 
Bartfch  \  the  ;  and  feveral  otliers  which  all  difem- 
bogue  into  the  Oder, 

This  Province  contains  17  Ducchics,  which  arc  met 
with  in  following  the  Courfe  of  the  Od<?r,  in  the  Or¬ 
der  mark’d  hereafter ;  and  four  free  Baronies,  which  are 
contiguous  to  Poland.  Some  of  the  Lords  are  Sove¬ 
reigns,  others  depend  cm  the  Crown  of  Bohemia . 

Breslaw,  on  the  Chftr,  is  the  Capital;  which  ho¬ 
nour’d  with  an  Epifcopal  See,  and  govern’d  by  a  Senate 
of  Patricians,  eleven  of  whom  arc  noble,  or  of  an  ho- 
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nourable  Family,  and  four  chofen  among  Brewers,  Mer¬ 
cers,  Clothiers,  and  Butchers. 

•  -  »  ‘  k 

Note,  That  at  the  Death  of  the  late  Emperor,  the  King 
of  Pruffia  enter’d  this  Province  at  the  Head  of  an 
Army,  in  Virtue  of  fome  old  Pretences  he  had  upon 
it,  and  beating  the  Auftrians  in  feveral  Encounters* 
rendered  himfelf  Mafter  of  feveral  confiderable  Places* 
particularly  of  Breflaw ;  and  by  a  feparace  Treaty  he 
made  afterwards  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary ,  withput 
the  Knowledge  of  his  Allies  (as  pretended)  has  obtain¬ 
ed  from  her  the  Ceflion  of  the  greateft  Part  of  that 
Province. 

% 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  th  c  Dutchy  a/Silesia^ 
is  as  follows  : 

The  Dutchy  a/Teschen,  contains  Tefchen,  Jabtuhkd * 
Biletz ,  Freifiat ,  Frideck . 

The  Barony  o/Pleiss,  contains  Pleifs,  Berown , 
lowitz ,  Mikolow . 

The  Dutchy  of  Ratibor,  contains  Ratibor,  Oderbefgt 
Rubenick , 

The  Dutchy  of  Tropaw,  contains  Tropaw ,  Benefchbv) , 
Engeljberg ,  Wifkow . 

The  Dutchy  ^Jeggerndorf,  contains  Jeggerndorf 
Bendfchin ,  Zanditz ,  Mitz,  Fulftein. 

The  Dutchy  ^/Oppelen,  contains Oppelen,  Briunitka 3 
Beuthen ,  Klein-glogaw. 

The  Dutchy  of  Neiss,  contains  Air//},  Grotkaw ,  7^.- 
wernick ,  Zuckmantel ,  Warte. 

The  Dutchy  of  Munsterberg,  contains  Munfier - 
Kamentz ,  Silberberg,  Frankftein. 

The  Dutchy  of  Brieg,  contains  Brieg ,  Olnaw ,  Crutz* 
burf,  Ritfcben. 

The  Dutchy  of  Sc  h  we  i  d  n  itz,  con  tains  Schweidnitz , 
Frey  berg,  Landjhutt ,  Rheichcnbach ,  Furjlenflein. 

The  Dutchy  of  Breslaw,  contains  Breflaw,  Bilhop. 
Cant st,  Newmark,  Reichftal ,  Kojteplotz. 

The  Dutchy  of  Olsse,  contains  Olffe ,  Bernftad ,  Feftem - 
forf,  Trebnetz. 

The  Barony  a/Wartemberg,  contains  War  temberg, 
Bralin,  Gofchatz. 

,  The  Dutchy  .of  Jawer,  contains  Jawcr,  Schonaw, 
Schmitberg ,  Gretffemberg,  Buntzlaw , 

The  Dutchy  of  Lignitz,  contains  , Lignitz ,  Parch* 
w itz,  <  Luben ,  Gradifberg ,  Wolftat. 

The  Barony  of  Militsch,  contains  Militfch,  Frey - 
hein. 

Th e  Barony  ^/Trachembug,  con ta i n s  Trachemberg 
only. 

The  Dutchy  of  Wot  aw,  contains  Wolaw,  Leubuft , 
Wintzig ,  Hernflad. 

The  Dutchy  of  G  lac  aw,  contains  Glacaw ,  Grumberg, 
Sprottatv,  Wartemberg,  Bolkowitz. 

The  Dutchy  of  Sagan,  contains  Sagan,  Naumberg, 
Pry  bus,  Frey  fad. 

The  Dutchy  of  Cross  en,  contains  Croffen,  Roberjbcrg , 
Summer s f eld,  Drehmow ,  Gubcn. 

High  Saxony. 

All  the  Countries  included  at  prefent,  under  the  Name 
of  #/££  Saxony,  have  near  70  Leagues  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  including  Lufatia ,  and  about  45  from  South  to 
North. 

They  confine  Eaftward  with  Silefia,  Southward  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  Franconia,  Weft  ward  with 
Hcjfe,  and  the  Dutchy  of  Brunfwtck,  and  Northward 
with  the  Diocefes  of  Mag  deb  our g ,  Halbcrjlat ,  and  *  the 
Territories  of  Brandebottrg. 

'  The  Climate  is  very  good,  though  a  little  Cold  : 
The  Soil  is  fertile  enough  in  Wheat  and  Pafture,  but  it 
feldom  produces  Wine  ;  and  very  little  Wood,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  northern  Part.  Mines  of  Silver  and  Lead 
are  found  towards  the  Eaft. 

The  AZ/’t*  runs  through  it,  and  receives  the  M tilde,  anti 
the  6Vt’,  fwelled  with  the  Waters  of  the  A//frr,  and  Un~ 
ftrttCl,  which  fpring  from  it,  except  the  firft,  There  arc 
alfo  found  in  it  the  and  the  Mr//},  which  run 

-through  Lufatia  from  South  to  North. 

‘  ///£/>  Saxony ,  is  diftingui Hied  from  the  particular 
Dutchy  of  Saxe  Wit  temberg,  and  the  Marquifotc  of  Mifnie, 
1 3  B  which 
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which  are  in  the  Middle,  one  Northward,  and  the  other 
Southward  \  the  Landgraviate  of  Twinge*  Weft  ward  •, 
and  the  Marquifate  of  Lufatia ,  Eaftward. 

Wittemberg,  on  the  Elbe,  is  the  Capital  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Saxony ,  and  is  a  great  and  famous  City. 

Dresden,  on  the  fame  River,  is  the  Capital  of 
Mifnei :  The  Electors  of  Saxony  keep  their  Court  there. 
The  Caftle  is  ftrong  and  very  magnificent,  full  of  Rari¬ 
ties,  and  a  great  Number  of  precious  Things,  efpecially 
antique  Medals. 

.  Erford,  on  the  Gere,  is  the  Capital  of  Turing e  *,  it 
is  a  very  famous  City,  whofe  Jurifdi<5tion  belongs  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Mayence. 

Bautzen,  on  th c  Spree,  is  the  Capital  of  Lufatia. 
The  Dutchy  of  Saxony,  has  given  fix  Emperors  to 
Gennatiy ;  as  may  be  feen  in  my  Chronology.  The  Race 
of  its  Dukes,  is  one  of  the  moft  antient  of  Europe,  and 
has  produced  feveral  great  Princes  and  Heroes  *,  but  none 
greater  than  the  late  King  of  Poland ,  and  Elector  of 
Saxony ,  Auguftus  II.  that  excellent  Prince,  the  Idol  of 
his  natural  Subjects,  and  the  Admiration  of  the  whole 
Earth,  was  an  Afiemblage  of  all  Royal  Perfections,  whofe 
Radiancy  had  eclipfed  that  of  Auguftus,  and  of  Titus, 
had  he  liv’d  in  their  Time.  For  he  was  brave  of  his 
Perfon,  liberal,  magnificent,  affable,  a  confummate  Po¬ 
litician,  and  an  experienc’d  General ;  chough  fometimes 
unfortunate. 

The  Princes  Electors  of  Saxony ,  are  not  abfolute 
Mailers  of  the  whole  Country,  but  feveral  Sovereigns 
pofifefs  each  a  Part  thereof. 

Note,  That  the  Saxons  have  always  been  very  good  Sol¬ 
diers,  and  great  Drunkards.  They  all  followed  the 
DoCtrine  of  Luther ,  till  the  late  EleCtor,  and  King  of 
Poland ,  Augufius  II.  abjured  Luther anifm,  and  em¬ 
braced  the  Catholick  Religion,  in  which  his  Son 
the  prelent  EleCtor,  and  alfo  King  of  Poland,  was 
educated. 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  high 
Saxony. 

The  Dutchy  of  Saxony,  contains  Wittenberg,  Deffaw , 
Zerbfi ,  Bernburg,  Acker ,  Belzig,  Torgaw,  Ealemburg, 
Schwehiitz,  Hezberg ,  Elfterward. 

The  Marquifate  of  Misnie,  contains  Drefden ,  Mif 
nie,  Bifhop.  Leipzick ,  Per  in,  Lutzen ,  Merfpurg,  Bifh. 
Naumburg,  Bifhop.  Zeitz,  Altemberg,  D.  Hall,  Zuit - 
kaw,  Cbetmitz,  Plawen ,  B.  Sneberg. ,  P. 

The  Landgraviate  of  Turince,  contains  Erf  or t , 
Scheidengen,  Tenftat,  Mulhaufen ,  Imp.  Northaufen,  Imp. 
Schwarfemburg,  Weimar,  D.  Gotha ,  D.  Alftat,  Jene, 
Eifenach,  D.  Mansfeld,  County.  Stolberg ,  County, 
Eifkbcn. 

The  Marquifate  of  Lusatta,  contains  Bautzen,  Gor - 
lits,  Camens,  Liebaw,  Zittaw,  Gubcn,  Corbutz,  Spraem- 
berg ,  Forfl,  Soraw,  Fridland . 

Brandebourg. 

This  Country  which  is  placed  in  the  Circle  of  higher 
Saxony,  has  received  its  Name  from  the  City  of  Brande - 
bourg,  which  was  once  the  Capital  •,  and  depends  of  the 
Marquils  of  the  fame  Name,  who  is  EleCtor  of  the 
Empire,  and  King  of  Pruffia ,  ever  fince  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht. 

It  may  have  75  Leagues  in  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
30  in  its  greateft  Width  from  North  to  South,  and  10  in 
its  IefTer. 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  Poland  j  Southward  with 
Si  if  a,  and  high  Saxony  j  Weft  ward  witli  low  Saxony  *, 
and  Northward  witli  the  Dutchy  of  Mecklenbourg ,  and 
Pomerania . 

Its  Climate  is  extremely  cold,  and  the  Winter  very 
long,  not  with  Handing  which  the  Soil  produces  all  that’s 
ncceifiiry  for  Life,  even  fomc  Wine  near  Franc  fort  on 
the  Oder.  _  It  lias  large  Forcfts,  feveral  Lakes,  and 
Mar  flies,  fine  Failure  along  the  Rivers,  with  a  great 
Number  of  Cattle. 

Its  moft  remarkable  Rivers  arc  the  Elbe ,  and  Havel, 
both  join’tl  by  a  Canal  j  the  Sprae,  which  pa  fils  at  Berlin, 
and  cl ifern  bonnes  into  the  Havel,  at  Spandaw  ;  the 
U 'art e,  which  difenibogues  into  the  Oder,  at  Kaf¬ 
ir  cin,  See.  3 


This  Province  is  divided  into  three  Marches,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  Names  of  old,  middle,  and  new.  The  firft 
is  Weftward  of  the  Elbe ;  between  that  River  and  the 
Oder,  is  found  the  fecond,  with  the  Lordlhips  of  Pre* - 
natz,  Rappin,  and  Uker-Mark,  towards  the  North ; 
Eaftward  of  the  Oder,  is  found  the  Jaft,  with  the  Lord* 
fhip  of  Sterneberg. 

Berlin,  on  the  Sprae,  is  at  prefent  Capital  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  Place  of  Refidence  of  the  EleCtor  of  Bran- 
debourg  and  King  of  Praffia . 

Note,  That  the  EleCtor  of  Brandebourg,  has  at  prefent 
the  largeft  Territories  of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Germany , 
except  the  King  of  Bohemia ;  which  are  divided 
here  and  there  •,  for  befides  his  Marquifate,  we  men¬ 
tion,  he  is  pofTefTed  in  Weftphalia  of  the  Principality  of 
Mein  den,  of  the  Dutchy  of  Cleves,  of  the  Counties  of 
La  Mark ,  of  Revenfperg,  and  of  the  Lordfhip  of  Ra_ 
venftein  in  the  Brabant.  He  holds  in  low  Saxojiy,  the 
Principalities  of  Magdebourg ,  and  of  Alberftad:  The 
ulterior  Pomerania,  and  the  Ducal  Pruffia  ;  alfo  was 
declar’d  legitimate  Heir  of  Neuchatell ,  and  Velangin, 
to  the  Exclufion  of  the  other  Pretenders,  who  had  a 
better  Right  to  it  than  he,  and  laftly  almoft  all 
Silejta . 

Note  alio,  That  his  Subjects  are  almoft  all  Lutherans, 
or  Calvinijls . 


Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  Bran¬ 
debourg. 

The  Middle  Marche,  contains  Berlin,  Brandebourg, 
Bifhop.  Coin,  Spandaw ,  Oranienberg ,  Ratmaw ,  Trebin , 
Francfort ,  Nacke,  Lebus ,  Milo,  Bellitz. 

The  Lordfhip  <?/Pregnitz,  contains Hawelberg,  Bifh, 
New  fat,  Wifioch,  D aim  in. 

T  he  Lordfhip  of  Rappin,  contains  Wefter-haus,  L  in - 
dow,  Uker-Murk ,  Premflow,  Templin,  Himmelpat ,  Loche- 
nitz,  Wulf/hagen. 

The  Old  Marche,  contains  Stendel,  Tangermund , 
Gardlefben ,  Oft er burg,  Sechaufen ,  Werben ,  Soltwedel, 
Kalbefleck. 

The  New  Marche,  contains  Kuftrin ,  Landfperg , 
Berwald ,  Tietre ,  Soldin,  Diefm,  Arenfwald,  Retz,  Dam, 
Kalis,  Iramberg,  Schifelhein . 

T  he  Lordfhip  of  Sterneberg,  contains  St  erneberg, 
Sonnenberg,  Meziritz,  Reys,  Zige . 

Pome  rani  a. 

I 

The  Dutchy  of  Pomerania,  which  made  once  Part 
of  the  Country  of  the  antient  Vandals,  is  alfo  of  the  Cir¬ 
cle  of  high  Saxony .  Some  Geographers  have  called  it 
ulterior  Pomerania,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Pruffia,  which 
is  the  citerior  Pomerania . 

It  is  fituated  on  the  Baltick  Sea,  of  which  it  occupies 
near  80  Leagues  of  Coaft,  from  Eaft  to  Weft*,  and 
its  greateft  Extent  from  South  to  North,  does  not  exceed 
20  Leagues. 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Baltick  \  Eaftward  with 
Pruffia  \  Southward  with  lower  Poland,  and  the  Marqui¬ 
fate  of  Brandebourg  -,  and  Weftward  with  the  Dutchy  of 
Mecklembourg. 

Its  Climate,  which  is  extremely  cold,  does  not  hin¬ 
der  the  Soil  from  being  fertile  in  Corn,  Fruit,  and 
Pafture. 

It  has  feveral  final  1  Lakes,  the  moft  confidcrable  whereof 
are,  the  Oder ,  which  divides  it  into  two  Parts  5  the  Penc, 
the  Reg  a,  the  P erf  ante ,  the  Wipper ,  the  Stolpc,  and  the 
Lobe,  which  may  be  called  Rivers ;  fince  they  all  run 
to  the  Baltick ,  except  the  Penc ,  which  difembogues  in 
the  Oder. 

It  is  divided  into  two  Parts,  that  which  is  quite  Eaft- 
ward  of  the  Oder,  is  called  higher  Pomerania  \  and  the 
other  Weftward  of  it,  is  called  the  lower.  This  is  fub- 
divided  into  four  other  Parts,  which  arc  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Order,  going  from  Eaft  to  Weft  on  the  Baltick 
Sea,  viz.  the  antient  Dutchics  of  Pomerania,  CaJJum , 
Wandalia,  and  Pomcrdlia ,  which  contains  the  Counties 

of  Law ern bourg,  and  of  Butow.  ,  , 

Stettin,  on  the  Oder ,  is  the  Capita!  of  the  whole 

Province,  and  the  firft  of  the  Hanfc  1  owns  of  the  Co  - 
Jegc  of  Lubeck.  A 
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The  higher  Pomerania  is  in  the  Power  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  ever  fince  the  Peace  of  Munfter  in  1648.  It 
has  fuffer’d  a  great  deal  from  Time  to  Time,  by  the  Ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  Germans ,  Danes ,  Dutch ,  the  Elector  of 
Rrandebourg,  &c. 

The  lower  Pomerania ,  is  pofleffed  by  the  Elector  of 
Brandebourg. 

Note,  That  they  are  all  Lutherans  in  Pomerania :  The 
Bifhops  are  all  married  ;  and  the  Bifhoprick  of  Cam- 
min  was  fecularifed  for  that  Subjedb  by  the  Peace  of 
Munfter . 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Pomerania ,  is  as 
follows : 

High  Pomerania,  contains  Stetin,  Dutchy.,  Gartz , 
Ukermund ,  Anklum ,  Treptow ,  Gutzkow9  County.  Rentzin , 
XwVz,  Demmin,  Lajfan ,  Wolgaft,  D.  Gripfwald,  Hanfe- 
Town.  Ludwijberg,  Bardt,  D.  Stralfund,  Imp.  Damgar - 
/<?#,  Franfborg,  Yribbefas . 

The  Isle  of  Rugen,  contains  Berghen,  Butbus , 
Sagard. 

The  Isles  of  Wollin  and  Use  don. 

Zazo  Pomerania. 

The  ««toDuTCHv,  contains  Cammtn ,  Biihop. 

! treptow ,  Quarkemborg,  Go  In  aw,  Hans.  Stargard,  Hans. 
Saltzig ,  Barnftein . 

Cassubia,  contains  Colb  erg,  Cojlin,  Belgart ,  Bublitz , 
Regenwolde. 

Wandalia,  contains  *SV0#>,  Rugenwald,  Slage,  Ru- 
fneljborg,  Plotzke . 

Pomerellia,  contains  Lewemborg,  Lordfhip.  Zffo, 
Smollin,  But  tow,  Lordfh.  Luppow . 

ZflW  S  a  x  o  n  v. 

■k 

This  was  the  Country  of  the  antient  who  fet¬ 

tled  in  England  after  they  had  conquered  the  Kingdom, 
and  expelled  the  antient  Britons  from  it,  who  had  called 
them  to  their  Succour. 

This  Country  is  fituated  Southward  of  Denmark ,  and 
may  have  80  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent  from  Eaft 
to  Weft  and  70  from  South  to  North,  the  Dutchy  of 
Holftein  included. 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Germannick  Ocean, 
Denmark ,  and  the  Baltick  ;  having  Eaftward  Pomerania , 
and  the  low  Brandebourg  \  Southward  the  Hejfe,  and 
high  Saxony ;  W  eft  ward,  it  is  '  feparated  from  Weftphalia 
by  the  Wefer. 

Though  the  Climate  be  extremely  cold,  the  Soil  pro¬ 
duces  Wheat,  but  no  Wine:  Its  greateft  Fertility  is  in 
Paftures  ;  and  there  arev  found  in  it  feveral  Forefts. 

It  is  divided  into  eight  or  nine  Principalities :  Firft, 
the  Dutchies  of  Saxony ,  Lunebourg,  and  Lawenbourg ,  are 
in  the  Middle ;  the  Dutchy  of  Brunfwick ,  with  the  Dio- 
cefes  of  Hildejheim,  Magdebourg, ,  and  Halberftat,  are 
Southward  ;  Northward,  the  Dutchies  of  Bremen  and 
Verden ;  and  the  Dutchy  of  Iiolftein,  which  is  the  moft 
Northward,  depends  at  prefen  t  of  Denmark. 

Befides  thefe  Principalities,  there  are  found  in  low 
Saxony  feveral  Sovereignties  of  a  Icfier  Extent  *,  as  the 
Counties  of  Hanover ,  of  Gotingen,  of  Grubenhagen,  the 
Cities  of  Hambourg,  of  Lubeck,  &c. 

Its  moft  confiderable  Rivers  are  the  Elbe,  JVefer,  Ab¬ 
ler,  and  Hamma ,  which  comes  to  difembogue  in  it;  the 
Jlmenon ,  Leine,  Oder ,  Elde,  &c. 

Each  of  thefe  Principalities  is  govern’d  by  its  Prince, 
who  bears  the  Name  of  it ;  except  the  Dutchies  of  Bre¬ 
men  and  Verden ,  which  belong  to  the  King  of  England, 
as  E  led:  or  of  Hanover:  The  Principalities  of  Magdebourg 
and  Halberftadt ,  which  depend  of  the  Ele&or  of  Bran¬ 
debourg  ;  and  the  Cities  of  Hambourg  and  Lubeck ,  which 
arc  Free. 

Note,  That  they  all  follow  throughout  low  Saxony  the 
Do&rine  of  Luther  $  Princes,  Prelates,  even  the  Ab- 
befs  of  Quedclmbourg,  make  Profcflion  of  it:  The 
foie  Bifiiop  of  Hideljheim,  the  Prince  of  Mecklcmbourg 
Swcrin,  the  Abbots  and  Abbefles,  and  foine  Pie  volts 
are  yet  Catholicks. 

Liwebouro,  on  the  Immenow  ;  Lawembouro,  on 
thejS/^j  Brunswick,  on  thcQ£*r;  Hidklsiieim,  on 


its  River;  Magdebourg,  on  the  Elbe j  Ha  lb  er- 
stat  ;  Bremen,  on  the  Elbe ;  Verden,  on  the  Ab¬ 
ler  ;  Rostock,  in  Mecklembourg,  are  the  Capital  of 
this  Country. 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  low 
Saxony : 

The  Dutchy  of  Lunebourg,  contains  Lunebourg , 
Harburg,  Zell,  Dutchy.  Giforn,  Ultzen,  Bar  dewick, 
Walfrode,  Retheim ,  Borchdorff. 

The  Dutchy  <?/Lawembourg,  contains  Lawembourg, 
Ratremburg,  Nachburg ,  Weningen,  Horn ,  Dalemburg. 

The  Dutchy  <?/Holstein,  contains  Hambourg ,  I.  and 
Hans.  Lubeck,  I.  and  Hans.  Glucdftad,  Kiell ,  Phoen , 
Rendfpurg,  Segelberg,  Oldelhoe,  Krempe . 

The  Dutchy  of  Brunswick,  contains  Brunfwick,  Wol - 
fenbutel ,<  Gojlur ,  I.  Hans.  Halemftad,  Wolf  burg,  Gander- 
Jheim,  Hannover,  D.  Spigelberg ,  Hamelen ,  Hans.  Callem - 
berg,  Newftadt ,  Burgdorff,  Grubenhagen,  D.  Eimbeck, 
Hans.  Lauterberg ,  Oft  erode,  Altena,  Got t  ingen,  Dutch. 
Munden,  Duderftad. 

The  Bifhoprick  of  Hidelsheim,  contains  Hideljheim , 
Peina,  Bruggen ,  Ericburg. 

T he  Dutchy  0/ Magdebourg,  contains  Magdebourg , 
Borch ,  Jerikow,  Wolmerftet,  Muckeren,  Drdkfted. 

The  Principality  of  Halberstat,  contains  Halber- 
ftat,  Quedelimburg ,  Abbey. 

The  Dutchy  of  Bremen,  contains  Bremen ,  S laden, 
Hans.  Boxtchude ,  Hans.  Carlftadt ,  Bremefurt,  Bribing, 
St  at  el,  Blomendal,  Aterendop,  Hadler . 

The  Dutchy  of  Ve  r  d  e  n,  contains  Verden,  Rodemburg, 
Rain fo la,  Langeviet,  Newkirk. 

The  Dutchy  of  Mecklembourg,  contains  Roftocky 
Lordlh.  Ribnitz,  Warnemund,  Tejfm,  Suite ,  Mecklembourg, 
Wifmar,  Hans.  Ratzeburg ,  Kropelin ,  Renen,  Severin , 
Lordfh.  Wittemberg,  Hagenaw ,  Zm/,  Guftrow ,  Lordfh, 
Plawen,  Lordfh.  Waren,  Parchim,  Niedftat,  Male  how, 
Lubitz,  Strelitz,  New-Brandeburg ,  S tut  gar d,  Lordfh. 
Arenfberg,  Rebel 

Westphalia. 

This  Province  was  once  Part  of  the  Country  of  the 
antient  Saxons ,  has  receiv’d  its  Name  from  Phalcn,  which 
in  old  toe/;  fignifies  a  Colt,  becaufe  antiently  borne  in 
their  Coats  of.  Arms,  and  of  Weft,  becaufe  it  was  W efl- 
ward.  — It  has  64  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent  from 
South  to  North,  and  42  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  without 
reckoning  the  Dutchies  of  Cleves,  and  fullers,  which  are 
in  its  Circle. 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Ocean ;  Eaftward  with 
low  Saxony ;  Southward  with  Iicjfc\  Weftward  with  the 
Territories  of  the  Succeffion  of  Cleves  and  fullers,  See. 
which  are  of  its  Circle. 

The  Climate  is  very  cold  ;  the  Soil  very  marlhy,  a- 
bounding  in  Paftures,  and  producing  no  twich  flan  ding 
Corn  enough  ;  its  Fruits  are  good  for  nothing  elfe  than 
to  feed  Hogs,  who  are  feen  there  in  great  Numbers, 
The  Inhabitants  carry  on  a  great  Commerce  of  Bacon, 
efpecially  Hams,  which  are  carried  to  be  fold  at  May- 
ence,  and  which  are  as  much  valu’d  for  their  Goodnels, 
as  known  by  the  Name  of  Weftphalia  Hams,  and  in 
France,  fambons  de  Mayence . 

Its  principal  Rivers  are  the  Wefer,  Elms,  and  Lippe, 
which  fpring  from  the  Bifhoprick  of  Paderborn  \  the 
firft  runs  through  that  of  Munfter  from  South  to  North ; 
the  other  parts  it  from  the  County  of  la  Marck,  bv:  its 
Courfe  from  Eaft  to  Weft  >  the  Ruer,  which  runs  thro’ 
the  Counties  of  Arnjbcrg ,  and  la  Marck . 

It  contains  feventeen  Parts,  or  principal  Sovereignties : 
Firft  there  are  found,  following  the  Courfe,  and  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  the  Ems,  the*  Biflioprick  of  Munfter, 
the  Counties  of  Ben  them,  and  Lingen,  with  the  Principa¬ 
lity  of  E aft -Frij eland ;  between  the  Ems  and  the  Wefer, 
the  Bifhoprick  of  Ofnabrug,  with  the  Counties  of  Lem- 
gow,  Ravenfperg,  ftcchclembcrg,  and  Diepholt.  In  the 
Neighbourhood  of  the  Wefer ,  re-afeending  towards  its 
Source,  are  found  the  Counties  of  Oldemburg  and  Hoyc  > 
the  F.  incipality  of  Minden,  and  County  of  Scbaumberg  \ 
Southward  of  the  Lippe,  the  County  of  la  March ,  the 
Biihop  belt  of  Paderborn ,  the  Dutchy  of  Weftphalia,  and  ' 
that  of  Berg uc,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Dcppnden- 
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cies  of  the  Succefiion  c5f  Cleves .  and  Juliers. 

It  cannot  be  faid  that  there  is  a  Capital  in  Weftphalia * 

but  it  may  be  faid.  that- the  City  .of  Munfter  is  the  moft 

confideiable  of  the  Province,  it  being  the  Seat  of  a  very 
•powerful  Bifhop. ..  _  1 

IVeftphalia  is  poffefTed  by  feveral  Sovereigns,  Eccle- 
fiaftick  as  well  as  Secular,  whofe  Territories  I ’  have 
named  in  the  Divifion  ;  die  Bifhop  of  Munfter  poffefTes 
the  befl  Part  of  it,  and  can  fet  on  Footj  and  maintain 
an  Army  of  15  or  20,000  Men  which  fhews  that  the 
Apoftles  SuccefTors  have  more  than  two  Swords,  which 
are  not  always  drawn  in  Defence  of  their  divine  Mafter. 

The  other  Sovereigns  are  Catholicks .  and  Lutherans ; 
and  their  Subjedts  follow  in  that  Point  the  Example  of 
their  Sovereigns  ;  for  it  muft  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  not  very  fcrupulous  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

Here  follows  a  more  .particular  Divifion  of  IVeftphalia : 

Westphalia ,  contains  Munfter,  Bifhop.  Re  cbm. 
Halter en,  Casfeldt ,  Hans.  Bulmen ,  Cloppenbur v,  Benthem _ 
County.  Northern,  Stein  fart.  Linger  County.  Embden, 
Princip.  Aarick,  Nor  den,  Oldendorp ,  Ofnabrug ,  Bifhop. 
Iborg,  Htmteborg, ,  Teklemburg ,  Count.  Linger ick,  Broch - 
terberg,Ravenfperg ,  Count.  Herwoden,  Imp.  Bile  welt. 
Imp.  Diephol ,  Count.  Leworden,  Bollagen,  Wilhafen, 
Lemgow ,  Pirmond,  Bietmclle,  Oldemburg ,  Count.  Del- 
njenJhort,Frudemberg,  Hoye,  Count.  Niewburg ,  Staltnaw, . 
Minden,  Princip.  Peterfhagen,  Rentoln,  Baremburg,  Schaum - 
V°TU-nt'  Rintelen>  Saxenhagen ,  Paderborn ,  Bifhop.: 

IlJ1P*  warpurg,  Imp.  Corvey,  Abbey.  La  Mar  eke, , 
County.  Ham,  Hans.  Unna,  Hans,  Burtmund,  I.  Hans. 
Aoejt,  Imp.  Hans.  Arenjberg,  Count.  Lippe,  Count. 
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Low  “Countries. 

Thefe  Provinces,  call’d  Low-Countries. ,  becaufe  near 
the  Sea,  towards  which  the  Rivers  tend,  have  been  call’d 
by  feme  inferior  Germany,  though  improperly,  becaufe 

£ir&cut  Part  of  u’ no  more  than  iow 

Alter  they  had  had  feveral  particular  Sovereigns,  they 
came  under  the  Domination  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
in  the  Year  1426  to  1478  ;  at  which  Time  Mary,  only 
Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  that  Name,  kill’d  before 
Nancy,  was  married  to  Maximilian  Archduke  of  Auflria 
who  was  afterwards  Emperor,  and  Grandfather  of 
Charles  V.  to  whom  (he  brought  for  Dowry  the  Low- 
Countries  and  Francbe  Comte.  Thus  .thofe  Provinces 
^S  C°me  to  the  Power  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  they 
poffcfled  them  all  till  1581  ;  when  the  northern  Pai  r 
thereof  revolted  again  ft  Philip  II.  becaufe  his  Governors 
treated  the  Inhabitants  with  too  much  Severity.  The 

Prince  of  Orange,  and  fome  other  malecontent  Lords  de¬ 
clared  themfelves  Chief  of  the  Rebellion  >  and  fince  that 
T line  both  Parts  have  feldom  been  without  War  •  one 
becaufe  of  its  Rebellion,  and  the  other  for  the  juft  Pre¬ 
tences  the  Kings  of  France  had  upon  it. 

They  arc  fituated  toward  the  Extremity  of  the  Rhine 

extending  from  49  Degrees  30  Min.  of  Latitude,  to 

53  Deg  40  Mm.  and  from  the  23  Deg.  20  Min.  of 

Longitude,  as  far  as  28  Deg.  40  Min.  fo  that  they  may 

have  66  Leagues  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  i.  e.  from  Key  el,  on 

the  Confines  ot  Luxembourg  to  Beauzaius  in  Artois  5  and 

from  south  to  North,  from  Thionvi/le  in  Luxembourg  to 
the  Coaft  of  Groningen.  & 

They  have  France  Southward  s  Germany  ‘Eaft ward  j 
and  the  Ocean  Northward,  and  Weftward. 

The  Climate  is  cold  •,  the  Soil  marlliy,  in  feveral 
rlaces,  and  crofs’d  by  a  great  Number  of  Rivers  Ca- 
nals,  and  Forcrts  fo  thaAt  does  not  jm&S, 

Com  -  it  has  no  Vineyards  s  it  feeds  a  vaft  Number  of 

large  Cattle,  which  is  the  Caufe  why  thofe  Provinces 
abound  with  Butter,  Cliecfe,  and  Leather. 

1  he  molt  remarkable  Rivers  of  thofe  Countries,  arc 
the  Rhine,  the  Metife,  the  Efcaut ;  the  IJJel,  which  iias 

LlTr)]im  1  t0r tk  1lbme  by  ;l  Ci,nal  bcl°w  Arnhem  j  the 
Mff  the  Lis,  the  Cumbrc,  the  Scarpe,  &c.  ’ 

1  hey  ar.e  diftmguifhed  into  two  Parts,  one  South- 

waid,  and  the  other  Northward :  The  firft  is  known  bv 

the  Name  of  Catholick  Provinces ,  orS  Zl  the 

other  by  that  of  die  United  Provinces,  commonly  cull’d 


* 

Holland,  of  the  Name  of  one  of  the  Provinces,  which 

is  firft  m  Rank.  :  ’  wlucft 

► 

The  Catholick  Low-Countries. 

Thefe  Countries  are  calle^  Catholick,  becaufe  of  the 

Religion  they  profefs,  and .  to  diftinguiftv  them  from  rU 
others  who  are  Calvinifis.  .*•  *  .  le 

They  were  once  Members  of  the  Kingdom  of  France 
have  done  Homage  for  them  to  the  Moft  Chriftian  King? 

They  carne  afterwards  in  the  Power  of  the  Dukes  ofi?E- 

grhdyi  w  °[  tle  Kmgs  of  SPain->  as  already  mention’d 
Usuries  V.  who  was  one  of  the  great*  Politicians  of  ht 

Time  confaous  that  the  King  of  France  had  always 

^  legitimate  Pretence  on  thofe  Provinces,  obliged  Frln 

IS  ^  Pnfoner  at  Madrid,  after  the  Battle  of  TV 

via,  to  renounce  his  Right.  But  as  a  King  of  France 

cannot  by  the  fundamental  Laws  of  his  Kingdom  ali/ ' 

nate  the  T erntories  thereof,  his  SuccefTors  have  often  at7 

temptecl  to  recover  by  Force,  what  has'  been  wr"fted 

from  them  by  the  Finefs,  and  Chicanery  of  a  violent  S 

Thefe  Countries  take  up  the  Southern  Part  of  all  the 
Low-Countries,  and  extend  from  Fall:  to  Weft 
Leagues;  and  from  South  to  North,  they  advances  far 
as  RavenJlein,  on  the  Meufe,  including  in  it  that  Part  of 
Brabant,  poffeffed  by-  the  Dutch :  Therefore  they  may 

have  about  47  Leagues  from  Thionville  thither  ;  other- 
wife  they  11  have  6  or  7  Leagues  left: 

Their  Bounds  are  not  different  from  the  general’ 
Provinces^  N°rthward’  thef  confine  with  the  United 

They  are  reckon’d  nine  in  Number,  viz.  three 
Dutchies,  which  are  Brabant ,  Luxembourg,  and  Lim- 
bourg  ; ,  four  Countries,  that’s  to  fay,  Flariders,  Artois 
Hamault,  and  Namur.  The  Marquifate  of  the  holy 
Empire,  including  the  City  artd  Neighbourhood  of  Anl 
[c  tbe  Lor^lhip  of  Mottoes,  which  with  the  City; 

Bid,  BPlCrei'  lndu,des  the  fiorough  of  Heift  the 
BithoprickofZt^e,  and  the  Archbilhoprick  of  C amir  ay , 

as  Fiefs  of  the  Empire,  are  added  to  thofe  nine  Sove¬ 
reignties. 

■  In  the  Middle  of  the  Country,  are  found  Brabant, 
Hynault  nnd  Cambre/is  ;  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the 
Meufe,  the  Coun  ty  of  Namur,  and  the  Country  of  Liege-, 
Eaftwardthe  Dutchies  oi  Limbourg,  and  of  Luxembourg; 
Weftward  the  Counties  of  Flanders,  and  Artois ;  the 
Marquifate  of  the  holy  Empire,  and  the  Lordfhip  of 
Mahnes,  are  incloled  in  Brabant .  * 

The  particular  Flanders,  is  divided  into'2 eutonici, 
Wallone,  Imperial,  and  Dutch,  The  firft  is  indofed 
between  the  Sea  and  the  Lis ;  the  fecond  between  the 
Lis  and  the  Efcaut ;  the  third  between  the  two  others 
and  Brabant ;  and  the  Jail  is  Northward  of  the  two  firft. 

Brabant,  is  diftinguilhed  into  Spanijh  Brabant,  and 

Dutch  Brabant  \  one  Southward,  and  the  other  North¬ 
ward.  * 

Bruxelles,  on  the  Same,  which  is  a  rich,  large, 

and  trading  City,  is  the  Capital  of  all  the  Spanifi  Low- 

Countries  ;  and  is  ordinarily  the  Place  of  Refidence  of 

thl =  Governor, .  and  of  the  Council ‘of  'State. 

Ma lines,  on  the  Dyle,  and  Cambray,  on  the  Ef- 

c?u !  .a'c  Capitals  of  their  Countries,  have  each  their 

Arch  lii  (hop,  that  of  Cambray  Riling  himfelf  Prince  of  the 
HoJy  Empire.  1 

Antwerp,  and  Ghent,  on  the  Efcaut.  are  two 

very  fpacious  Epifcopai  Cities.  The  hi*  is  the  mod 

tiading  one  of  all  the  Spanijh  Low-Countries ,  clpeciaJIy 
in  Linen-Cloches. 

t  «  I  _i  v,  on  the  lame  River,  is  a  Bifhoprick,  of 

which  my  Uncle  Louis  Mercellus  de  Coet logon ,  was  Bi- 

fnop,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  \ 

and  I  could  wifli  the  Nephew  was  os  much  in  the 

Dutchefs  s  Favour,  as  the  Uncle  was  relpeftcd  by  the 

Duke.  Louis  XI V.  honoured  Tour  nay  with  a  Parliament, 
in  1669. 

•  on  t*10  of  the  fame  Name,  Brugje9,  on 

its  Canal,  are  Epifcopai  Cities,  fituated  in  the  Teutonick 
Flanders . 

x  Auras, 
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Arras,  oii  the  Scarpe,  and  St.  Omer,  on  the  Aa, 
in  Artois,  are  very  ftrong  Cities,  rendered  famous  by 
the  great  Sieges  they  have  fuftain’d  j  they  have  each 
their  Bifhop. 

Liege  and  Namur,  on  the  Meufe ,  are  Epifcopal 
Cities,  Capital  of  their  Country :  The  firft  has  the'  molt 
honourable  Chapter  of  Chrifiendom,  which  reckons  Car¬ 
dinals,  feveral  Princes,  and  Lords  among  its  Prebends. 

Bosleduc,  a  very  ftrong  City  on  the  Danmel ,  in  the 
Dutch  Brabant  9  has  alfo  its  Bifliop. 

Louvain,  on  the  Dyle,  in  the  Spanijh  Brabant,  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  Univerfity. 

»  % 

l \fote.  That  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Provinces  are  not 
very  ingenious,  nor  crafty ;  but  they  are  brave,  good 
Soldiers,  and  ufed  to  the  Exercifes  and  Fatigues  of 
War.  They  are  very  ftneere  and  affable,  take  Plea¬ 
sure  in  Feafting  their  Friends,  and  have  their  Heart 
on  their  lips  \  fo  that  the  Word  of  a  Flemings  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Bond  of  certain  People. 

Thefe  Countries  are moft  of  them,  at  leaft  at  pre¬ 
fect,  under  the  Domination  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary ; 
but  how  long  they’ll  continue  fo,  fome  great  Event 
in  Germany ,  or  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  is  capable  to  de¬ 
termine  9  the  King  of  France  pofleffes  alfo  the  Artois , 
and  feveral  Places  in  Flanders ,  Hainault ,  &c.  The 
Dutch  have  that  Part  of  Brabant ,  called  Dutch  Brabant, 
and  that  Part  of  Flanders ,  called  alfo  Dutch  Flanders  5 

befides  the  Barrier  T owns. 

% 

Note  alfo.  That  none  but  the  Catholick  Religion  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  Dependencies  of  France,  and  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  9  and  that  Calvinifin  reigns  in  the 
Dutch  Territories. 


*  * 


A  more  particular  Defcription  of  the  Catholick  Low 
Countries ,  is  as  follows : 

The  Spanijh  Brabant,  contains  Bruxelles,  Louvain, 
Arfcbot,  Li  ere,  Diejl ,  Vilvorden ,  Fillemont ,  Judoigne, 
Hirentals ,  Gemblours ,  Nivelle . 

The  Marquifate  of  Antwerp,  contains  Antwerp, 
only. 

The  Lordfhifi  of  Ma lines,  contains  Malines ,  Arch. 
Ueifi . 

The  Dutch  Brabant*  contains  Bojleduc,  Bifhop. 
Breda,  Bergopfom ,  Grave ,  Helm  out,  Eyndenhoven ,  St.  Uliet , 
Megem ,  Raveftein .  ^ 

The  Hainault,  contains  Mons,  Valenciennes,  Bou- 
chain ,  Ath,  Brainc  le-Comtc ,  St.  Guijlain,  Conde ,  En- 
guein ,  Bavay ,  Beinche ,  Halle 7  Maubeuge,  Quefnoy ,  Avefnes , 
Landrecies ,  Philippeville ,  Mariembourg . 

The  Archbijhoprick  of  Cambray,  contains  Cam  bray, 
Arch.  Chat eau-Cambr efts.  . 

The  County  of  Namur,  contains  Namur ,  Bifliop.  £<?- 
vim,  Cbarleroy ,  Charlemont.  Lil4c-Ch afire  an. 

The  County  of  Liege,  contains  Liege,  Bifliop.  Afo- 
ftreicht ,  (at  prefent  in  the  Hands  of  the  Dutch.)  Ton- 
gres ,  D inant,  Buikon ,  D.  Fumay,  Fhuin,  Rochefort , 

5.  Hubert. 

The  Dutchy  of  Limbourg,  contains  Limb  our g.  Ba¬ 
lm,  Fauqucmaut,  Rolduc ,  Stephanfwert,  Roermund , 
Bifhop. 

The  D///r£y  ^/Luxembourg,  contains  Luxembourg, 
Arlon,  Bafiogne,  Marche  en  Famine ,  Art  Roche, .  Dttdcrf 
dorf,  Fhionville ,  Montmedy. 

The  Ctow/y  0/  Flanders,  contains  Gfert,  Bifliop. 
ihv/gtt,  Bifliop.  JJiw,  Bifhop.  Berg  S.Vinox,  Oficnd, 
Nieuport ,  Dendemond,  Olofi,  Ninove ,  Helvoetjlttys ,  D//»- 
Gravelines ,  Armentieres ,  /May,  Four  nay, 

Oudcttarde ,  Orchies . 

The  Cb/w/y  0/ Artois,  contains  Arras,  Bifhop.  PA- 
faumes,  Hefdin ,  Bethune ,  St.  Venant ,  .///>*,  <57*  Ow*r, 
Bifliop. 

United  Provinces. 

This  is  that  Part  of  the  Low-Countries,  whofc  Inha¬ 
bitants  (hook  off*  the  Spanifh  Yoke,  after  they  had  been 
for  a  Jong  Time  tormented  by  the  Cruelties  of  the  Duke 
d'Alva,  their  Governor.  That  Tyrant  rendered  himfelf 
fo  odious  to  thofe  People,  naturally  meek  and  tra&nble, 
that  when  they  want,  even  to  this  Day,  to  exptefs  a 


cruel  Man,  they  fay  that  he  is  a  Duke  if 

The  Union  they  made  at  XJtrecht ,  where  they  dblik* d 
themfelves  by  a  mutual  Oath  to  fuccour  edch  other,  and 
to  preferve  their  liberty,  made  them  be  called  United 
Provinces . 

They  have  very  near  50  Leagues  Extent  from  Ndttft 
to  South,  from  the  Coafts  of  Groningutn,  to  Ritre* 
mund  on  the  Meufe ;  and  35  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  from 
the  Territories  of  the  Bifhop  of  Munfier ,  to  the  Ocean. 

There  is  found  in  them  a  great  Number  of  Rivers* 
Canals,  and  Marlhes  5  but  none  of  them  confiderable  ex¬ 
cept  the  Rhine,  the  Meufe,  and  the  IJfel .  Between  '  the 
Dutchies  of  Guelderland ,  and  Cleves ,  the  Rhine  divides 
itfelf  at  the  Fort  Schencx  into  two  Arms  9  the  moft  me¬ 
ridional  thereof,  called  the  Wahal ,  throws  itfelf  into  the 
Meufe ,  and  both  form  the  Ifle  of  Bommel :  The  other, 
which  retains  the  Name  of  Rhine,  divides  itfelf  again  in¬ 
to  two  Arms,  near  Wick  de  Duerftede  9  the  moft  nor¬ 
thern  of  the  two  retains  its  firft  Name,  and  goes  to  loie 
it  with  its  Waters  in  the  Sand  beyond  Leiden  9  the  other 
called  Leek ,  difembogues  likewife  into  the  Meufe ,  three 
Leagues  below  Rotterdam. 

Thofe  Provinces  are  eight  in  Number,  reduced  to  fe- 
ven  Chiefs,  becaufe  the  County  of  Zutphen  is  included  in 
the  Dutchy  of  Guelderland.  They  keep  the  folio wing 
Situation.  Firft,  Weft1 ward  on  the  Germanitk -Ocean,  are 
found  the  Counties  of  Holland,  and  Z eland  9  Northward 
on  the  fame  Ocean,  the  Lordfhips  of  Frifeland,  and 
Groninguen  9  E.iftward  the  Lord  (hip  of  Overijfel ,  and  the 
Dutchy  of  Guelder la?id  9  and  between  that  Dutchy*  and 
the  County  of  Holland,  the  Lordfhip  of  Utrecht.  In  the  . 
Middle  of  thefe  Provinces,  is  the  Zuerdezzee,  which  ifc 
a  great  Gulph,  pretty  large  at  Bottom  *  towards  the 
Mouth  thereof  is  the  TJle  Fexel,  which  has  a  very  fine 
Sea -Port,  where  the  lai  geft  Ships  come  to  unload  their 
Merchandizes,  which  are  tranfported  aftewards  in  fmall 
Barks,  throughout  all  Holland. 

The  Capital  is  Amsterdam,  fituated  near  the  Zui- 
dezee,  on  the  River  Hamfiel,  whence  it  borrows  its 
Name.  It  is  reputed  the  moft  trading  City  in  Europe  $ 
is  beautiful,  large,  and  accommodated  with  a  very  good 
Sea- Port. 


Dordrecht,  has  the  firft  Rank  in  their  Aifemblies, 
and  is  the  Place  where  the  Money  is  coin’d.  , 

Rotterdam,  was  the  Country  of  Erafinus ,  whole 
rare  Genius  gain’d  the  Efteem  of  die  greateft  Princes 
of  Europe. 

Leyden,  on  die  Rhine,  has  an  Univerfity,  which  has 
loft  for  feveral  Years  paft,  very  much  of  its  Reputation 
and  Luftre. 

Utrecht,  on  the  Rhine,  is  the  Place  where  the  Depu¬ 
ties  of  die  Provinces  met  for  their  Union  9  and  alfo  where 
that  famous  Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded  between  France*, 
and  thofe  who  called  themfelves  die  high  Allies  9  and 
againft  which  the  puny  Stomachs  of  fome  of  our  Cooks  in 
Politicks,  naufeate  much,  tho*  they  have  put  it  fince  to 
leveral  different  Sauces.  • 

Note,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Provinces,  have  a 
vaft  deal  of  Wit  and  Ingenuity,  imderftand  Commerce^ 
and  Maritime  Affairs  very  well :  Their  Capacity  and 
Dexterity  have  render’d  them  formidable  at  Sea,  and 
have  made  them  make  fine  Conquefts  in  the  Eaft-In- 
*  dies,  where  they  arc  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the  Eu~ 
ropean  Nations  who  trade  in  thofe  Climates.  They 
poftefs  feveral  Places  in  the  Ifles  of  the  Sonde,  and  in 
the  Molucca's,  and  the  Coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coro¬ 
mandel  9  and  on  other  Coafts  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  A* 
mcrica.  They  arc  the  only  ones  at  prefent  who  are 
receiv’d  in  the  Empire  of  Japan,  for  the  Commerce  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  and  the  only  ones  who  carrv  on  the 
Commerce  of  Spices  in  the  Molucca's.  They  are 
Maftersof  the  Coafts  of  the  Ifle  ofCty/<?»,  and  of  fe¬ 
veral  ocher  Ifles  in  the  Eaftcrn  Ocean. 

1 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Government  of  thefe  Provinces  ia 
dcmocratical ;  and  they  may  be  confidcr'd  as  fo  many 
Republicks,  which  notwitliftancling  compofe  but  one, 
called  Fhc  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces .  .  The 
Aftcinbly  of  thefe  States  meet  at  the  Hague,  in  the 
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County"  of  Holland ,  which  nevertheless  lias  but  the  Ti¬ 
tle  of  a  Village,  tho*  it  be  larger,  and  better  built  than 
lbme  famous  Cities. 

The  Pro  reliant  Religion  is  the  moft  followed  in 
Holland ,  but  all  other  Scdts  are  tolerated  ;  So  that  it  is 
alnioft  impofilble  to  reckon  the  different  Seels  efta- 
bliftPd  at  Amjierdam  only. 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  the 
United  Provinces : 

The  County  0/ Holland,  contains  Amfterdam ,  Haer- 
lem,  Leyden ,  Hague ,  Deft,  Goude,  Dordrecht,  Rotterdam , 
Gravefatide ,  Warden ,  Gorlum ,  Huefden ,  Briel,  Reyerlandt, 
Gocreee ,  Ifle.  Gertrudcmberg ,  Schonho-wen ,  Oudewater, 
Woerden. 

West-Friseland,  contains  Alekmaer ,  Beverwick, 
Medemblick ,  Enchuyfen ,  Edam. 

T he  County  <?/Zeland,  contains  Walcheren,  Ide. 
dleburg ,  Fleffmgue ,  Armuiden ,  Campfer ,  Vi  ere.  Ramekins , 
Werendick,  Scbowcn ,  He.  Zierierae ,  Browerfkaren,  Rom- 
mene,  Dujr eland,  Zuid-berenlad,  He.  GWj,  Romerfwael 
L olen ,  He.  Martcndick ,  Over-Flackace ,  Hie.  Somerdick, 
Stadt,  Neiv-Tonge ,  the  Ides  of  Nor t-Ber eland,  S.  Martin . 

The  Lordjhip  o/Friseland,  contains  Lew ar den,  Dor- 
kum,  St  aver en,  Harlingen ,  Franeiker ,  Bolfwart,  Workum, 
list,  Sneeck . 

The  Lordjhip  of  Groningen,  contains  Groningen , 
Hans.  Dam,  Delfzeel,  Winfchoten. 

The  Lordjhip  of  Over-Issel,  contains  Dev  enter, Hans. 
Campen ,  llans.  Ztioll,  Hans.  Co  ev  or  den,  Oldenzeel ,  Wol- 
henhoven,  Hajfelt,  Steenwick,  Blockzyl,  Ootmerfum . 

The  Dut  cky  of  Guelderland,  con  tains  Gueldre,  Bi- 
lhop.  ^ <??//<?,  Bilhop.  Wachtendonck ,  Bifhop.  Arnhtim , 
Ni  meg  uen,  Li  el,  Bomnel ,  Batonborg,  Harder  wick,  Hans. 
Eiburg,  Hattem,  Wageningen,  Fort  of  Skenck. 

The  County  of  Zutphen,  contains  Zutphen ,  Hans. 
Doejbttrg,  Lothem,  Groll,  Brewoordt,  Dotekum . 

The  Lordjhip  of  Utrecht,  contains  Utrecht,  Arch. 
Amersfort ,  Rhenen,  Montfort ,  Wickte-Duerftede. . 

Succession  o/Cleves  tf»^Ju*LrERs  and  the 
Electoral  Archbishopricks. 

Tliefe  Countries,  as  I  have  already  oblerved,  are  fi- 
tuated  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  are  fo  em- 
barralTed  one  in  another,  that  it  would  be  almoft  im- 
poffibie  to  mark  the  Extent  of  each  in  particular;  there¬ 
fore  I’ll  mark  it  in  general  for  the  one  and  the  other. 

I  hey  extend  from  South  to  North  more  than  50 
Teagues,  from  the  Bailiwick  of  Vandrcvaugc,  in  Lorrain , 
as  far  as  to  the  Canal  of  7^7,  near  Arnhem  ;  but  their 
Extent,  Eaftward,  cannot  be  precifely  fixed,  becaufc  the 
Archbifhopricks  have  Territories  in  fevcral  neighbouring 
Provinces  ;  though  it  is  known  that  they  confine  Eaft¬ 
ward  with  Wcftphalia  and  Hejfe  ;  Southward  with  the 
Palatinate  of  die  Rhine,  and  Lorrain  j  Weftward  with 
the  Low-Countries ;  and  Northward  with  only  the  United 
Provinces. 

Though  the  Climate  be  cold,  the  Soil  produces  a  con- 
fidcrable  Quantity  of  Corn,  and  even  Wine,  but  not 
equally  every  where  ;  in  lbme  Places  it  is  marfhy,  and 
abounds  in  Pafturc  ;  there  are  found  in  it  feveral  Springs 
of  hot  Mineral  Waters. 

The  principal  Rivers  which  run  thro’ them,  befidcs 
the  Rhine,  arc  die  Mofelle,  the  Roer,  and  the  Lippc, 
which  dilemboguc  in  the  Rhine  ;  the  fir  ft  at  Coblentz, 
the  fecund  at  Dnyjbourg,  and  the  third  at  Wcjel ;  with  fc- 
verai  Canals  for  the  Communication  between  them.  . 

I  he  SucccJJion  of  Cl  eves  and  Juliers,  lias  been  an 
Apple  of  DiJcord,  which  lias  thrown  Germany  and  the 
Low-Countries  into  Cunfufion  for  fevcral  Years,  and  at 
fevcral  limes;  the  greatest  was  at  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  John  William,  who  left  no  legitimate  Children.  The 
Pretenders  to  that  Succcfiion  were  John  Sigifmttnd,  Kleftor 
Marquis  of  Brandebourg,  iiis  Nephew  on  his  Mother’s 
Side  Maty  Rleonorc  ;  Philip  Duke  of  Newbourg,  his  B10- 
thcr-iii-Law,  on  the  Side  of*  his  Wife  Anne,  younger 
Sifter  of  Mary ;  John  II.  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  alfo  his 
Brothcr-in-Law,  by  his  Wife  Mag  delaine,  younger  Sifter 
of  Anne  ;  Charles  Arclidukc  of  Auftria ,  like  wife  his  Bro- 
ther-in-Law,  by  his  Wife  Sibille ,  youngeft  of  all  the 
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three  Sifters  ;  Charles  of  Gonzaguc  and  Cleves,  Duke  of 
Nevers,  founded  on  that  he  was  Coufin  on  his  Mother’s 
Side.  But  of  all  diefe  Pretenders,  none  bur  the  Eledlor 
of  Brandebourg,  and  the  Duke  of  Newbourg ,  attempted 
to  difpute  it  by  Arms ;  the  firfl  with  the  Succours  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  the  other  with  that  of  Spain: 
They  agreed  at  laft  that  the  Dutchies  of  Juliers  and 
Bergue  fhould  remain  to  the  Duke  of  Newbourg ;  and 
the  Eledlor  of  Brandebourg  lhould  have  for  his  Part  the 
Dutchy  of  Cleves,  the  County  of  La  Marcke ,  that  of  Ra¬ 
ven  fpurg,  inclofed  in  Weftphalia,  and  the  Lordfhip  0f 
Ravenftein  on  the  Meufe,  inclofed  in  the  Dutch  Brabant, 
and  which  he  has  kept  ever  fince :  But  the  Duke  of 
Deux-Ponts  dying  likewife  without  Iftue,  who  was  the 
laft  pofiefs’d  of  the  Dutchfes  of  Bergue  and  Juliers,  this 
Part  of  the  Succeffion  has'  occafion’d  a  frefh  Difpute  be¬ 
tween  a  great  Number  of  powerful  Pretenders,  which 
has  been  decided  at  laft  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Sultz- 
bach ,  fupported  by  the  King  of  France  in  his  Pretenfions. 

The  Archbijhop  of  M a  y  e  n c  e ,  befides  the  Extent  of 
his  Diocefe,  pofifefifes  feveral  Places  in  Franconia ,  in 
Heffe,  and  in  Turinge. 

The  Archbijhop  of  Treves,  -pofteffes  nothing  beyond 
the  Extent  of  his  Diocefe. 

The  Archbijhop  of  Cologne,  is  Mafter,  or  Protcftor 
of  feveral  Cities  in  Weftphalia. 

Mayence,  on  the  Rhine,  is  the  Capital'  of  its  Dio¬ 
cefe,  and  a  very  large  City. 

Treves,  or  Triers,  on  the  Mofelle,  is  a  very  large 
City  of  no  Strength,  and  has  an  Univerfity  of  no  Re¬ 
putation  . 

Cologne,  on  the  Rhine ,  is  a  beautiful  City,  famous 
for  its  Univerfity,  and  Types  for  Printing. 

Cleves,  Capital  of  its  Dutchy,  is  fituated  on  a  little 
River,  pretty  near  Fort  Skenck. — Juliers,  Capital  of 
its  Dutchy,  is  fituated  on  the  Roer. 

Note ,  That  the  Catholick  Religion  is  the  moft  followed 

in  thefe  Countries. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  thefe  Territories,  is 
as  follows : 


Succession  <?/Cleves  ^///Juliers. 

•  * 

The  Dutchy  of  Cleves,  contains  Cleves,  Emmerich, 
Ruz ,  Wefel,  Buricb,  Orfoy,  Callar ,  Gdcb,  Dnyjbourg ,  Imp. 
Ringenberg,  Santen ,  Dinflaken,  Genep. 

The  County  of  La  March.,  contains  Dortmund,  Imp. 
Luynen,  Unna,  Hans.  Rucklinthufen,  Effen ,  Abbey. 
Werden,  Abb.  Ooeft,  Hans.  Rhinberg,  Marq.  /I [pen, 
M<eurs,  County.  Ravenfpurg,  C.  and  Ravenftein ,  Lordfli. 

The  Dutchy  of  Juliers,  contains  Juliers ,  Purer, 
Linnen,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Aldenhoven,  Zttlpich,  Heyaftcrg, 
Kerpen ,  Grcvctnbruck,  Bredebent,  Erkelms,  Dalen,  Bruggcn. 

The  Dutchy  of  Bergue,  contains  Dttffeldorp,  Folingcn , 
Everwcld,  Mulheim,  Blankemberg,  Seigberg ,  Schtlfburch, 
Wildemberg ,  Iiardemberg,  Wtnderfitid,  Ratingen,  Lennep. 

i  ►  # 

Electoral  Archbishopiucks. 

The  Ar  chbifhoprick  of  Mayence,  contains  Mayence, 
Arch.  Bringen.  ‘ '  : 

In  Hesse,  it  has  Wifbaden,  Konigflein,  Friedburg, 
Fritzlar. 

In  Franconia,  it  has'Chattcmburgf'Bifcofthcin,  Lor, 
County.  ..... 

InTuRiNCE,it  poflefles Erfurt,  Hciligcnftad,  Dudeftad. 
The  Archbifhoprick  of  Treves,  contains  Lyevcs,  Arch . 
Sarbtirg ,  Grimberg,  Weldeiit#; 1  Wit  It  eh,  Kerpen ,  Mander- 
fcheit ,  County.  Prueitt,  Abbey.  Gerolftein ,  Coblents ,  A//- 
berg,  Ulmcn ,  Hunoftein ,  Nnmagcn,  Frcudcmberg . 

'Phe  Archbifhoprick  of  Co  loon,  includes  Cologn,  Bonn, 
Keiffcwerd,  Nutfs,  Zonfk,  Bruill,  Kemp  (in,  Brttggtn,  At  * 

dernach,  Wovittg,  Nurcnburg.  .  • 

In  Westphalia,  Amjberg,  County,  llcrtzuerg, 
Nuin ,  Balve ,  F'reidbcrg,  Alt  envied,  Boer,  Bon  over,  I  loin- 
berg ,  Dprftcn « 


*  • 


Low  Palatinate. 


,  This  Couptry  is  call’d  lhe  Palatinate  of  th c  Rhine, 
becaufe  fituated  in  the  Neighbourhood  ot  that  Rivci  ; 
and  low  Palatinate,  to  diftinguifii  it  from  the  high,  which 
is  that  of  Bavaria,  fituated  towards  the  Danube. 


Fredo 
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Frederick  V.  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine ,  was  one  o’f 
the  feven  Electors  of  the  Empire,  and  was  crowned 
King  of  Bohemia  by  the  Huffites,  and  Proteftants,  who 
had  drawn  him  into  their  Revolt.  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
looking  upon  that  Adtion  as  an  Attempt  againft  his 
Rights,  fummonM  him  to  appear  at  the  Diet  of  Ratif- 
bony  and  put  him  to  the  Ban  of  the  Empire :  But 
feeing  that  the  Elector  little  minded  his  Menaces,  he 
purfued  him  with  a  great  Army ;  the  Battle  was  fought 
near  Prague  in  1620.  the  Palatine  loft  it,  his  Army  was 
routed,  his  Palatinate  given  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria , 
with  the  belt  Part  of  his  Country  ;  and  the  reft  divided 
among  feveral  particular  Princes :  But  at  the  Inftances 
of  the  Kings  of  France ,  and  Sweden ,  the  low  Palatinate 
was  reftored  to  him  by  the  Peace  of  Munfier ,  and  the 
Emperor  created,  in  his  Favour,  an  eighth  Eledtor. 

The  greateft  Extent  of  that  Country  is  of  about  25 
Leagues,  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  of  22  from  South 
to  North. 

It  confines  Eaft  ward  with  Franconia ,  and  Suabia  ; 
Southward  with  Alface  ;  Weft  ward  with  Lorrain ,  and 
the  Arch bilhop rick  of  Friers  ;  and  Northward  with  that 
of  Mentz. 

The  Climate  is  a  little  Cold  ;  notwithftanding  which, 
the  Soil  is  very  fertile  in  Corn,  excellent  Wine,  and 
Pafture. 

The  Rhine  receives  there  the  Neckar ,  and  the  Lauter , 
one  near  Manheim ,  and  the  other  near  Bingen . 

Bcfides  the  particular  Territories  of  the  Count  Pala¬ 
tine ,  there  are  found  in  it  thofe  of  the  Bifhops  of  Spire 
and  Worms,  of  the  Dukes  of  Deux-Ponts  and  Simmeren , 
of  the  Palatine  of  Birkenfeld ,  and  of  fome  other  Princes 
lefs  powerful. 

The  Capital  of  the  Palatine  is  Heidelberg  on  the  Nec¬ 
kar  :  It  had  once  one  of  the  faireft  Libraries  of  Europe ; 
but  Count  Filly ,  General  of  the  Emperor,  fent  it  to  the 
Pope,  after  he  had  taken  the  City  in  1622.  It  has  a 
famous  Univerfity. 

Each  Prince  is  Sovereign  in  his  Territories,  and  tho’ 
the  Count  Palatine  be  the  moft  powerful,  none  of  the 
others  depend  of  him. 

Calvinifm  was  once  the  reigning  Religion  in  the  low 
Palatinate ;  but  ever  fince  the  Dauphin ,  Grandfather  of 
the  prefent  King  of  France ,  burnt  that  Country,  and 
thereby  forced  moft  of  its  Inhabitants  to  fly  into  Eng¬ 
land ,  and  other  Proteftant  Countries,  that  Party  has  been 
much  weakened  :  There  is  a  great  Number  of  Jews  in 
Worms,  where  they  have  a  Synagogue. 

I 

Alsace. 

This  was  the  Country  of  the  antient  Fribotes ,  which 
is  call’d  Elfafs  by  the  Germans ,  and  was  erected  into  a 
Landgraviate  by  the  Emperor  Otho  III. 

Alface ,  properly  fpeaking,  is  entirely  Weftward  of 
the  Rhine ,  tho’  commonly  is  underftood  by  the  Name 
Alface ,  a  Tradt  of  Land  taken  in  Suabia ,  which  extends 
as  much  Eaft  ward  as  Weftward  of  the  Rhine  ;  fo  that 
all  the  whole  Country  known  under  the  Name  Alface , 
may  extend  34  Leagues  from  South  to  North,  and  18 
or  20  from  Eaft  to  Weft; 

•  I 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  ; 
Eaft  ward  with  Suabia  ;  Southward  with  Switzerland  ; 
and  Weftward  with  Lorrain ,  and  the  County  of  Mont- 
bclliard . 

This  Country  is  extremely  fertile  in  Corn  and  Wine, 
Saffron,  and  Failures  which  feed  a  great  Number  of 
Cattle  :  It  has  Mines  of  Silver,  Lead,  and  Copper  ;  and 
Quarries  of  beautiful  Marble. 

Bolides  the  Rhine ,  which  runs  thro*  it  from  South  to 
North,  there  is  no  other  confidcrablc  River  but  the  III, 

Particular  Alface  is  divided  into  high  and  low :  The 
high  Alface  contains  alfo  the  Sundgoiv ,  with  the  Counties 
of  Ferrctte ,  and  Altkirk  ;  the  low  includes  the  Prcvofty 
of  Weiffemburg .  '  . 

The  Country,  Eaft  ward  of  the  Rhine ,  is  divided  into 
three  Parts :  The  moft  Southward  is  the  BrifgGW  ;  that 
of  the  Middle  is  the  Mortnaw  ;  and  the  moft  Northward 
is  the  Marquifatc  of  Baden. 

The  moft  conlidcrablc  City,  and  which  may  be  call'd 
the  moft:  confidcrablc  of  the  whole  Country,  is  Strajbourg 


on  the  III ,  diftant  from  the  Rhine  of  a  Cannon-Shoti 
It  is  an  Imperial  City,  whofe  Bifhop  is  Prince  of  the 
Empire.  -  ' 

Ensisheim,  on  the  III,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Land¬ 
graviate  •,  Suverne ,  Ilaguenau ,  Schekftat ,  are  Cities  which 
the  French  have  fortified. 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Dcfcription  of  all  thofe 
Countries. 

T  he  Low  Palatinate,  con  tains  Hey  delb  erg,  Frank- 
endal,  Manheim,  Oppenheun,  Landaw,  Imp."  Spire,  Imp.. 
Philifhourg,  Wormes ,  Imp.  Bifhop.  Darmftat ,  .  Landg, 
Deux  Ponts ,  Dutch.  Keyferfluther ,  Lautcrecb,  D.  Ulm, 
Simmeren,  Dutch.  Birkenfeld,  D.  Erpach,  D. 

TheBRisoow,  contains  Brifach,  Fribourg,  Newemburg . 

Mortnaw,  contains  Offemberg,  Gengenbach,  Ober - 
kirk,  Baden,  Marq.  Stolhofen,  Durlach,  Marq.  Pforftein. 

High  Alsace,  contains  Enfijheim,  Landg.  Colmar, 
Keiferperg ,  Munfter,  Greg.  Murbach ,  Rufeck.  '  . 

Semdgow,  contains  Ferret te ,  C.  Altkirk,:  B effort, 
T inn,  Mulhaufen,  Imp. 

Low  Alsace,  contains  Strajbourg,  Bifliop,  MoljJoeim, 
Rofheim,  Oberhmhehn,  Scheleftat ,  Saverne,  'Ilaguenau, 
Werdt,  Seitz,  Benheim,  Andlaw,  Inguiller,  Weiffem¬ 
burg,  Luterburg . 


Switzers  Cantons,  their  Allies,  and  Subjects. 

» 

The  whole  Countiy  known  under  the  Name  .  of 
Switzerland,  including  their  Allies,  and  Subje&s, 
has  66  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  from  the  County  of  Bormio,  to  Mont  St.  Claude ; 
and  47  from  South  to  North,  from  the  Bailiwick  of  Men- 
dip,  to  the  Frontiers  of  Suabia . 

ft  confines  Northward  with  Alface,  and  Suabia  % 
Eaft  ward  with  Fyrol ;  Southward  with  Lombardy,  and 
the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and  Weftward  with  Franc  he 
Comte . 


Note ,  That  this  Country,  .whofe  Inhabitants  C<efar  calls 
.  Helvetians,  lias  received  its  Name  from  the  Can  tori  of 
Schwitz ,  one  of  the  three  fir  ft  who  took  up  Arms  to 
fhake  off  the  Yoke  of  the  Houfe  of  Auflria,  which  was 
infupportable  to  them.  The  Emperor  Albert  feeing 
die  Revolt  of  thofe  People  who  were  his  Subje&s,  en¬ 
ter’d  their  Country  Sword  in  Hand,  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  Duty  ;  but  he  was  killed  in  the  Attempt. 
His  Children  to  revenge  the  Death  of  their  Father, 
carried  into  Switzerland  an  Army  of  20000  Men,  who 
were  1  defeated  by  an  100  Men  of  that  Canton  of 
Schwitz \  fb  that  the  Germans  hearing  nothing  every 
where  but  that  Word  Schwitz,  called  by  that  Name, 
not  only  thofe  firft  Rebels,’  but  likewife  all  thofe  of 
the  other  Cantons,  who  imitated  them  in  their  Re¬ 
volt,  fo  that  it  has  been  left  to  them  ever  ftncc. 


The  Climate  of  Switzerland  is  wholefome,  and  very 
fubtile ;  the  Soil  very  unequal,  and  full  of  Mountains, 
particularly  Southward;  but  it  is  fo  carefully  cultivated; 
that  it  produces  every  Thing  ncceffary,  except  Wine, 
which  is  found  but  in  fome  Places,  where  there  are  Vine¬ 
yards.  Though  moft  of  the  Mountains  be  covered  with 
Snow,  there  are  found  upon  fome  of  them  very  good 
Pafture,  and  fine  Fountains;  in  the  Valleys  arc  feveral 
Lakes ;  the  moft  remarkable  being  thofe  of  Geneva,  of 
Conftancc,  of  Fell,  of  Ncwchatcl,  of  Beil l,  of  Moral,  of 
Fhum,  of  Bricntz,  of  Lucerne ,  of  Zurich ;  of  Zug,  of 
Locantc ,  and  of  Rtva. 

Several  great  Rivers  fpring  from,  it,  as  the  Rhine 
which  forms  itfelf  at  the  Bottom  of  Mont  St.  Got  hard, 
in  the  Grey  Ligue,'  fpringing  from  three  Sources,  two  of 
which,  after  they  have  run  feparately  for  the  Space  of 
12  or  13  French  Leagues,  join  together  3  Leagues 
below  Co  ire ;  then  after  they  have  parted  the  Rheintal 
from  the  County  of  Fyrol,  and  pafled  through  the  Lake 
of  Conftancc ,  through  Schaffoufen ,  through  the  four 
For  eft  Fowns  of  Suabia,  and  through  Baft l,  enters  at 
laft  into  Alface.  The  Aar  which  fprings  from  it,  and 
carries  its  Waters  into  the  Canton,  and  City  of  Berne, 
to  difembogue  afterwards  into  the  Rhine.  The  Rhone , 
the  Rttk,  and  the  Fcfin,  which  fprings  from  the  fame 
Mountain,  in  the  Canton  of  Avy  \  tlie  firft  erodes  the 
Vallais,  and  pafles  through  the  Lake  and  City  of  Ge* 
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keva.  The  lecond  pafTes  through  the  Lake  and  City 
of  Lucerne,  and  difembogues  in  the  Aar.  The  laft  takes 
its  Courfe  towards  the  Putchy  of  Milan ,  and  pafTes  into 
the  Lake  of  Locarnei 

Switzerland*  is  divided  into  13  Cantons,  which 
are  fo  many  RepuWicks;  In  thefe  1 3  Cantons  are  in¬ 
cluded  feveral  Territories  and  Republicks,  their  Allies ; 
and  feveral  Countries  fubjedt  to  them,  either  by  Con¬ 
vention,  or  Right  of  Arms. 

Basil,  on  the  Rhine ,  near  Alface ,  is  the  Capital  of 
its  Canton,  and  the  moft  confiderable  of  Switzerland  >  it 
has  the  Title  of  Bifhoprick,  but  the  Bifhop  makes  his 
Refidence  at  Porentru . 

Sol  eure,  on  the  Aar,  is  alfo  Capital  of  its  Canton, 
and  one  of  the  moft  famous  Cities  of  Switzerland  ;  it  is 
there  the  Ambafladors  from  France  commonly  make  their 
Refidence. 

Geneva,  fituated  at  the  Extremity  of  its  Lake  on 
the  Rh6ne,  is  a  Very  ftrong  City,  govern’d  in  Form  of  a 
Republick,  and  allied  of  Switzerland.  It  was  once  a 
Bilhop’s  See  \  but  Calvinifm  having  been  eftablifhed 
there  with  an  abfolute  Power,  the  Priefts  and  Prelates 
have  been  expelled  from  it,  and  the  Exerciie  of  the 
Catholick  Religion  entirely  abolifhed.  The  Bifhop  makes 
his  Refidence  at  Annecy  in  Savoy. 

Schaffouse,  on  the  Rhine  \  Lucerne,  on  the 
Rup\  Bern,  on  the  Zurich,  on  its  Lake  \  are 
fair  and  large  Cities*  but  which  have  nothing  confidera- 
ble,  or  particular,  but  that  of  being  Capital  of  their 
Cantons. 

I 

Note ,  That  the  Switzers  are  generally  of  a  ftrong  Con- 
ftitution,  have  a  great  deal  of  Senfe,  Dexterity  of 
Hand,  and  Induftry,  but  not  much  Politenefs.  They 
love  War,  but  not  in  their  own  Country,  and  do  not 
care  for  whom,  or  again  ft  whom  they  fight,  provided 
they  are  paid  for  it  5  for  without  Money  they  will  not 
ftir.  Their  Infantry  is  very  good,  efpecially  to  fuftain 
x  Shock.  . 

Their  Government  is  entirely  democratical,  and 
»  they  have  no  other  particular  Chiefs,  but  Captains  and 
Magiftrates  chofen  among  the  People,  by  the  Depu¬ 
ties  of  each  Canton.  ,  , 

They  follow  the  Catholick  Religion,  and  the  Calvi- 
711  fm,  with  Liberty,  though  formerly  they  have  gone 
to  War  againft  one  another,  for  the  Intereft  of  Reli¬ 
gion.  There  are  feven  Catholick  Cantons,  which  I’ll 
mark  in  the  following  particular  Dcfcriprion  of  thofc 
Countries,  With  a  C.  four  Prot eft  ants,  which  will  be 
mark'd  with  a  P.  and  two  mix’d  with  Catholicks  and 
Protejlants,  which  1*11  diftinguifh  by  C  P. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Switzerland,  is 
as  follows. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich,  P.  contains  Zurich ,  Ky- 
burg ,  County.  Grueningen ,  Andelfingen ,  Griffenfcee ,  Klin - 
gemar,  Egltfow ,  Regenfpurg, ,  Rutty ,  Wadifehvill ,  Lauffen. 

The  Canton  of  Bern,  P.  contains  Bern,  'Them,  Ar- 
btrg,  Brintz,  Sana ,  Lauzanne,  Aubonnc,  Nion,  La 
Serre,  Erlach,  Aar  aw,  Bruck,  Lent Jb  erg.  County. 
Vangen, 

The  Canton  of  Lucerne,  C.  contains  Lucerne,  Sem- 
pach ,  Williffow,  Surftec,  Wicklcn,  Volhufen. 

The  Canton  of  Urn,..  C.  contains  Uri,  Alt  or f,  Atting- 
hufen,  Artola ,  Gefanen ,  Jornico . 

The  Canton  of  Schwitz,  C.  contains  Schwitz,  Kuf 
Hack,  Eiufelden,  Wag,  Grinow. 

The  Canton  of  Underwalden,  C.  contains, Stantz, 
Engelberg ,  Sarntn ,  Lunger en,  BcktnriR ,  Stanftat , 
Krientz. 

The  Canton  of  Zuo,  C.  contains  Zug,  Cham,  Bar, 
Egen ,  Rifcht,  Obcrzvyl. 

The  Canton  a/Glaris.  C  P.  contains  Claris  y  We  fen, 
Ur  nett,  Quart,  Elm ,  N eft  cl 

The  Canton  of  Basil,  P.  contains  Baft l  Aug Jl,  Lcich - 
fall,  Muncbfteim ,  Walncmburg ,  Hamburg,  Wildenftein, 
Hot  t  ingen  x  Dornach ,  Grot  in  gen,  Dcrmcnach ,  Dug  ft. 

The  Canton  of  Fit  ijjourg,  C.  contains  Fribourg,  Ro- 
mont ,  County.  Favcrnach,  Cor  bars,  Montenach ,  Griers , 
County,  Peter ling en.  Rue,  Plat  ley,  Joun ,  Bcrfifch. 

The  Canton  of  Sulim;  jus,  C.  contain!  So /cur,  Coun* 


ty.  Olten,  Baliftein,  Fhirjiein,  County.  Plumenthai 
Leingen. 

The  Canton  of  Schaffouze,  P.  contains  Schajfouz: 
Newkilch ,  Herkingen. 

The  Canton  ^Appenzel*  CP.  contains  Appenzel 
Wrnofcbe?t ,  Gonten . 

Allies  of  Switzerland. 


The  Grey  Lioue,  contains  Ilantz,  Front ,  Di fen  tiff 
Flintz ,  Splugen.  7 

The  Cas-Dee,  contains  Cafaccia ,  Vefpran ,  Fettffen- 
caftei.  Fine  font,  Chi  avenue.  County.  Riva. 

The  Ten  Commonalities,  contain  Davos ,  Alfe 
now ,  S.  Pieter,  Majenfeld. 

The  V a  l  t  e  l  1  n  e ,  contains-  Firano,  Sondrio ,  Feglis. 
Morbegno,  Bormio,  County. 

The  Republick,  and  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  con¬ 
tain  St.  Gall,  Leichftenteg. 

The  Bifhoprick  of  Constance,  contains  Conftanct , 
Bifhop.'  Merfpurg,  Meinaw. 

The  Bifhoprick  of  Basil,  contains  Porcniru,  Franqiit- 
mont ,  Dalfperg . 

In  Alsace,  Malbaufen. 

InSuABiA,  Rotweil. 

The  Prevojly  and  County  of  Ne uch astel,  contain 
Neuchatel ,  Vallangin,  Biel,  Republick.  Geneva ,  Re* 
publick. 

The  Valla  is,  contains  Sion,  Bifhop.  Martinach ,  S. 
Moritz,  Leuch ,  Natters ,  Vijp. 

The  Bifhoprick  of  Coire,  contains  Coire,  Bifhop. 
Haldenftein . 

•  « 

StfBlECts  of  Switzerland. 

T he  County  of  Baden,  contains  Baden ,  Keiferfeal, 
Klingenaw ,  Zurzacb. 

The  Free  Provinces,  contain  Mejemberg,  Richer 
z<ee,  Ergow,  Raperfwill 

T he  Bailiwicks  of  Me ll ingen,  Bremgarten,  Moras, 
Granfou,  Orbe,  Scbwarfemburg,  Gafteren,  Ulfnach, 
Quart f 

Turgow,  contains  Bifcofzell ,  Frawanfec ,  Pfin,  Ar+ 
bon ,  Rheinow ,  Diejfenoffen ,  Werdemberg,  Count.  Halt- 
Sax,  Baron.  Sarngans,  Count.  Vallemftat. 

Rheintal,  contains  Rheineck ,  Alftretten . 

The  Government  of  Italy,  contains  Logan,  Lo* 
came ,  Mcndrifi ,  Val-Madia ,  Bellenzone . 

Since  I  am  fo  near  Hungaria,  and  that  Kingdom 
is  alfo  of  the  Dependencies  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria ,  at 
leaft  in  Part,  and  the  Theatre  of  a  Scene,  at  prefenf? 
which  attra&s'the  Eyes  of  all  Europe,  it  would  be  injudi- 
cioufiy  done  by  me,  to  run  throughout  the  reft  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  come  back  afterwards  to  this  Kingdom,  fincc 
by  that  Time  the  Idea  of  the  Government  and  Neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  Territories  of  that  auguft  Houfe  might 
be  loft. 

Note,  That  Hungary  is  an  ele&ive  Kingdom,  called  by 
the  Antients  Low  Pannonia.  The  Houfe  of  Auftria , 
has  almoft  render’d  it  hereditary  to  herfelf,  having 
pofiefied  it  without  Interval,  ever  fince  the  Year 
1527,  in  which  Ferdinand ,  Brother  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  was  elected  King,  after  Louis ,  who  was 
found  dead  in  a  Marfh.  Thi9  imprudent  young 
Prince,  was  fmothered  in  a  Mar/h,  at  the  Defeat  of 
22000  Hungarians,  cut  to  Pieces  by  a  formidable  Ar¬ 
my  of  Furks,  commanded  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
in  Perfon. 

Hungary,  is  fituated  between  the  39  and  47  De¬ 
grees  of  Longitude,  and  extends  from  about  the  45  or 
Latitude,  to  the  49.  So  that  it  may  have  very  near  100 
Leagues  in  its  greateft  Length,  and  80  in  Breadth. 

It  confines  Weft  ward  with  the  Territories  oi  Auftria  \ 
Northward  with  the  States  of  Bohemia ,  and  of  > 
Eaftward  with  Franfilvania  \  and  Southward  mth  Scrvia 
and  Bofnia  \  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Dnniwe 
and  the  Save,  bccaufe  Efclavonia  muft  be  included  m 
it,  which  is  between  that  River  and  the  Drove. 

The  Climate  of  the  Country  is  very  unwho  cfome, 
its  Waters  bad  and  ftinJcing,  except  thofc  of  thc  Jua-' 
Hube  i  which  notwichftanding,  the  Soil,  is  very  *cl'£r^a 
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Corn,  Wine,  Fruits,  and  Paftures.  It  abounds  'extra¬ 
ordinarily  in  horned  Cattle,  in  wild  Beafts  and  Game,  and 
very  good  Horfes  are  brought  from  thence.  Mines  of 
Gold, .  Silver,  Copper,  and  Salt,  are  found  in  its 
Mountains. 

Its  principal  Rivers,  after  the  Danube ,  are  the  Drave; 
the  Save  j  the  Teik  or  Tibifc  ;  the '  Marifch  ;  the  Raab, 
which  forms  an  Ifle  of  the  fame  Name  j  the  Fag 5  the 
Gran  *,  and  the  Sarwihze,  which  flows  from  the  Lake 
Balaton  befides  this  Lake,  there  are  found  chofe  of 
Newfidler,  of  Beizberk ,  and  fome  others  lefs  confider- 

able. 

Hungary  has  ;been  divided  in  feveral  Manners  ;  but  I 
find  not  a  more  natural  Divifion  of  it,  than  by  making 
one  Part  of  it  Royal,  or  Cbriftian ,  and  the  other  Turkijh , 
or  Mahometan . 

The  Capital  is  Presbourg,  in  the  Hungarian  Lan¬ 
guage  Poson,  fituated  on  the  Danube .  The  ftrongeft, 
and  moft  important  Place  is  Javarin ,  or  Raab,  fituated 
on  the  River  of  the  fame  Name  *,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Turks  in  1594;  but  retaken  by  M.  Vaube courts  a  French 
Gentleman,  in  1598.  with  a  Handful  of  Soldiers  of  his 
Nation. 

% 

■  « 

'Note,  That  the  Hungarians  are  bold  and  courageous, 
but  cruel  and  wild.  They. are  inconftant  and  vin¬ 
dictive,.  hate  a  foreign  Yoke,  and  fympathize  very 
little  with  the  Germans  \  they  are  all  vesy  great  Epi¬ 
cures,  and  yery  dirty. in  jheir  Houfes.  The  Perfons 
of  Quality  are  as  much  magnificent,;  as  the  common 
People, are  lazy,  .They  wear  long  Gowns  much  like 
the  Armenians . 


The  Queen  of  Hungary  poffefies  the  Cbriftian  Hun¬ 
gary ,  that  is  to  fay,  the  moft  northern  Part  of  that 
Kingdom,  which  extends  towards  the  South  as  far  as 
Mo  che  or  the  J)anubex  beyond  the  Ifle  of  Schut,  and  as 
far  as  the  City  of  Barthalan ,  between  Atiftria  and  Tran- 
plvania  5  and  the  moft  Weftern  Part,  .which  extends 
Eaftward  as  far  as  the  fame  Ifle  Schut,  and  the  Lake 
Balaton,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Save. 

She  poflefles  befides  the  moft  Weftern  Part  of  Efcla- 
yonia,.  of  proa  ti a,  and  .  of  Morlakia  ;  one  is,  as  already 
obferved,  included  between  the  Rivers  Drave  and  Save. 
Ths  other  between  the  laft  River  and  the  Gulph  of  *Ve* 
nice  \  and  extends  from  .the  Frontiers  of  Carniole  about 
20  Leagues  Eaftward.  ; 

The  Turks  pofiefs  the  moft  Eaftern  Part  of  it,  which  . 
is  almoft  three;  Times  as1  big. as  the  other  ;  but  I’ll  defer 
Ipeaking  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  Turkijh  Hungary ,  till  I 
gome  tp-  defcribe  Turky  in  Europe.  . 


Note,  The  Religion'  is  yet  preferv’d  in  Hungary, 

among  fqme  noble  a ntient  Families,  but  moft  of  the 
1  others  are  Cahinifts,  and  the  common  People  are  Lu¬ 
therans  \ ,  t^ere  are  alfo  found  among  them  Arians , 
T finitarians\  fome  AnUbaptifts,  and  a  great  Number. 
Qfjews,  .  •"  '  /.  .  . 

-  |  .  -  />  •*  J  ■  c  ^  ^  9 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  the 

Cbriftian  Hungary.  .  *  . 

PIigh  Hungary,  contains  Prejburg ,  Durn ,  Schinta , 
Ho l Hz,  ,  Fre.tftat,  Lednich ,,  Tranfchin ,  Arua,  Inder  Arua , 
Lmtfchy  Mperies,  Scharos,  Unghwar,  Zemblin,  Perigia , 

Ugogh,  ,Nfi{mn9  Samos*  '  Zatmari  JDelreczen,  Naghkalo , 
Echud,  Banhalan ,  S.  George,  Chcghe ,  Friedt.:::-  . 

Be  rctStet,  contains  Konigjbog ,  Sehemnis ,  Tcmplis , 
CretiSy  [  Jiftfiez,  A/t/loll,  Newjhol,  Krcmnis.  > 

Part  of  the .  Government  of  News  ho  us  el,  contains 
Filled*,  Setfchin,  Holock,,  Burack,  Palanka,  Tugcl , 

Leiva ,  Bars.  ; 

.  The  Government  of  Cassovy,  contains  Qtjfovy,  Tor - 
flaw,  B&dnock ,  Borfania,  Dyos ,  Onoth,  Takay ,  famous 
for  its  Wines;  *  1  ' 

Low  Hungary',  contains  Komore ,  Allembtirg ,  New- 
ftdly  Edvnburg,  Sch  taping,  Gtmez,  Sab  aria,  Schazavar. 
’  The Qavemnent  of  Javarin,  contains  Javarin,  Gcft 
tes,  Se  Martin,  Zonanzd, .  Meriges,  Pappa,  Efchncck, 
Wefprm ,  kVa  fan. 

Part  of  the  Government  of  Canisk,  contains  Kir- 
went,  Mairofty  Eg  erf  eg,  Georgtnvar ,  Zalcxvar ,  F.  of  ft  erf  n. 

The  Christian  Es^avoni.a’,  contains  Agram , 

H  I  *«  * 


fcopranitza ,  S.  George ,  S.  Pierre,  Zum-Creutz,  War  aft 
din,  Kr aping,  Grabonitza ,  Welika , .  Kolantz,  Zflgrab. 

The  Christian  Croatia,  contains  Sigeg,  Mckijh, 
Petrina,  CUrlJiad ,  Kerftina.. 

Morlakia,  contains  Zegna ,  Modrufch ,  Otozas, 
Fiume ,  Jablonitza ,  Sixa,  Ougliu. 

Note,  That  the  late  Emperors  have  aliiidft  found  Means  • 
to  join  Trdnfilvania  to  their  Dominions,  a  Province, 
which  when  govern’d  by  its  own  natural  Sovereigns, 

•  has  been  fometimes  tributary  to  the  Turks,  and  fome- 
times  under  the  Protection  of  the  Emperors  of 
Germany. 

*  »  • 

'  % 
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Transil-Vania,  has  almoft -the  Figure  of  aLozange* 
and  may  have  about  68  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent, 
from  Eaft  and  Weft,  and  62  from  South  to  North. 

It  confines  Weft  ward  with  Hungary  *,  Northward  with  ' 
Poland  \  Eaftward  with  Moldavia,  and  Valachia  *,  and' 
Southward  with  this  laft  Province  and  Hungary i 
,  The  Climate  is  extremely  temperate,  and  tlie  Soil 
very  fertile  in  Corn,  delicious  Wines,  Fruit,  andPulfe; 
but  the  Water  is  very  unwholefome.  Its  Mountains*  - 
which  are  in  great  Number,  have  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,, 
Lead,  and  Quick-Silver  5  full  of  wild  Beafts,  and  Game 
of  all  Sorts,  fo  that  it  is  a  very  good  Country. 

Its  moft  confiderable  Rivers  are,  the  Marifh,  and  the 
Chryfe,  which  fpring  from  it. 

Note,  That  there  are  three  Sorts  of  People  found  in  this 
Province,  who  differ  a  little  in  Laws  and  Maxims, 

.  viz.  the  Ciculi,  who  are  the  moft  antierit  •,  the  Hun¬ 
garians  and  the  Saxons,  who  pofiefs  more  than  ithree 
•Quarters  of  the  Country.  All  thefe  People  were  for¬ 
merly  govern’d  by  one  Chief,  called  Vaivode,  or 
Prince  of  T ranfilvania. 

The  Capital  is  Hermanstat,  or  Zeben,  the  Va- 
viode's  Seat.  That  of  Wasferheli,  is  the  Place  where  the 
Si  cult  hold  their  Affemblies. 


Note ,  That  the  Tranfilvanians  are  much  divided  in  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Religion  ;  the  Siculi,  and  Hungarians,  are  moft 
of  them  Gddvinifts  or  Arians  ;  the  Saxons  are  almoft 
•  all  -Lutherans'.  There  are  alfo  found  among  them, 
Catholicks ,  Greeks ,  Arians,  and  Anabaptifts,  &c. 

V  ■  ' 

‘  A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Tranfilvania. ,  is  ^9 
follows : 

Transilvania,  contains  Hermanftadt ,  Fogoras , 
Braffaw,  Bieftriz ,  Segefhvar,  Wafferhelt,  Megics ,  Co¬ 
lo  f  war,  Zekelheid,  Albe-Julia,  Zabefen,  Hemiad. 

* 

Poland. 


•  •  *  •  1 « 

This  Kingdom  which  made  once  Part  of  the  antient; 
Sarmatia ,  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  moft  Ipacious  of 
Europe.  , 

Its  greateft  Longitude  is  from  the  38  Degree  to  the 
58-1-5  and  its  greateft  Latitude  from  the  471  to  the 
58-I,  without  including  the  Dutchy  of  Courland,  which 
extends  as  far  as  towards  the  ,59  \  fo  that  it  may  have 
270  Leagues  in;  its  greateft  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,^ 
from  the  Frontiers  'ofthe  Little  Tart  ary,  to  thofe  of 
Brandebourg  5  and  near  200  from  South  to  North, 
from 1  the  Mountains  of  Tranfilvania,  to  the  Dutchy  of 

Courland .  ■  .  ’  ’ 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Baltick  Sea,  Livonia , 

nndMufcovy  j  'Eaftward  with  the  fame  Eft  ate,  and  the 
Little' Tartary ;  Southward  with  MqlAtivid,  Tranfilvania , 
and  Hungary }  from  which  it  is  feparated  -  by  the  Neifter , 
and  the  Mountains  'Krapatz ;  laftly,  Weft  ward  with 
Germany.  '  '  •  ■ 

The  Climate  of  the  Country  is  as  different  as  its  Soil 
is  unequal  5  for  in  the  Weftern  Provinces,  the  Climate  is 
cold,  but  pure,  'The  Soil  produces  fo  gredt  Abundance’ 
of  Corn  and  Fruits,  that  they  arc  tranfported  into  foreign 
Parts  5  particularly  Northward,  where  arc  found  Cham¬ 
pagne  Countries  of  a  vnft  Extent ;  Southward  the  Soil 
is  lull  of  Mountains,  enriched  with  Mines  of  Silver, 
Copper,  Iron,  Lead,  Minerals,  and  Salt.  In  the 
Eaftern  Provinces,  as  in  Lithuania,  the  Climate  is  nllb 
very  cold,  but  unwholclbmc. .  The  Country  is  lull  of 
Forcfts,  Marihtv  Lakes,  amh  Rivers,  whole  Waters 
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Heva,  The  leeond  pafles  through  the  Lake  and  City 
of  Luc  erne ,  and  difembogues  in  the  Aar.  The  laft  takes 
its  Courfe  towards  the  Dutchy  of  Milan ,  and  pafles  into 
the  Lake  of  Locarne^ 

Switzerland*  is  divided  into  13  Cantons,  which 
are  fo  many  Republicks;  In  thefe  1 3  Cantons  are  in¬ 
cluded  feveral  Territories  and  Republicks,  their  Allies ; 
and  feveral  Countries  lubjedt  to  them,  either  by  Con¬ 
vention,  or  Right  of  Arms. 

Basil,  on  the  Rhine ,  near  Alface ,  is  the  Capital  of 
its  Canton,  and  the  moft  confiderable  of  Switzerland  \  it 
has  the  Title  of  Bifhoprick,  but  the  Bifhop  makes  his 
Refideoce  at  Porentru. 

Soleure,  on  the  Aar,  is  alfo  Capital  of  its  Canton, 
and  one  of  the  moft  famous  Cities  of  Switzerland  ;  it  is 
there  the  AmbafTadors  from  France  commonly  make  their 
Refidence. 

Geneva,  fituated  at  the  Extremity  of  its  Lake  on 
the  Rhone,  is  a  Very  ftrong  City,  govern’d  in  Form  of  a 
Republick,  and  allied  of  Switzerland.  It  was  once  a 
IJifhop’s  See;  but  Calvinifni  having  been  eftablifhed 
there  with  an  abfolute  Power,  the  Priefts  and  Prelates 
have  been  expelled  from  it,  and  the  Exercife  of  the 
Catholick  Religion  entirely  abolilhed.  The  Bifhop  makes 
his  Refidence  at  Annecy  in  Savoy. 

Schaffouse,  on  the  Rhine  \  Lucerne,  on  the 
Ruft’,  Bern,  on  the  Aar  Zurich,  on  its  Lake  \  are 
fair  and  large  Cities*  but  which  have  nothing  confidera¬ 
ble,  or  particular,  but  that  of  being  Capital  of  their 

Cantons. 
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Note,  That  the  Switzers  are  generally  of  a  ftrong  Con- 
ftitution,  have  a  great  deal  of  Senfe,  Dexterity  of 
Hand,  and  Induftry,  but  not  much  Politenefs.  They 
love  War,  but  not  in  their  own  Country,  and  do  not 
care  for  whom,  or  againft  whom  they  fight,  provided 
they  are  paid  for  it  $  for  without  Money  they  will  not 
ftir.  Their  Infantry  is  very  good,  efpecially  to  fuftain 
a  Shock.  . 

Their  Government  is  entirely  dcmocratical,  and 
>  they  have  no  other  particular  Chiefs,  but  Captains  and 
Magiftrates  chofen  among  the  People,  by  the  Depu¬ 
ties  of  each  Canton. 

They  follow  the  Catholick  Religion,  and  the  Calvi- 
Ttifm ,  with  Liberty,  though  formerly  they  have  gone 
to  War  againft  one  another,  for  the  Intereft  of  Reli¬ 
gion.  There  are  feven  Catholick  Cantons,  which  I’ll 
mark  in  the  following  particular  Defcription  of  thole 
Countries,  with  a  C.  four  ProteJlantSy  which  will  be 
mark’d  with  a  P.  and  two  mix’d  with  Catholicks  and 
ProteJlantSy  which  1*11  diftinguifh  by  C  P. 


A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Switzerland,  is 
as  follows. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich*  P.  contains  Zurich ,  Ky- 
hurgy  County.  G r netting en,  Andelfingen,  Griff enfceey  Klin - 
gemary  Eglifow,  Regenfpurg,  Rutty ,  IVadifekvill,  Lauffen . 

The  Canton  of  Bern,  P.  contains  Rerny  Fhem,  Ar- 
bergy  BrintZy  Sana,  Lauzannc,  AtihonnCy  Niony  La 
Serve y  Erlach,  AaraWy  Brack,  Lentfbergy  County. 
Vangen. 

The  Canton  of  Lucerne,  C.  contains  Lucerne ,  Scm- 
pachy  Willi jfoWy  Surf<eCy  Wicklen,  Volhtifen . 

The  Canton  0/  Uiu,  C.  contains  Uri ,  AUorfy  At  ting- 
kufen ,  Ariola,  Gcfanen ,  Jornico. 

The  Canton  of  Sciiwitz,  C.  contains  Schwilz,  Kuf- 
nachy  Einfeldoiy  Wag,  Grinow. 

The  Canton  of  Unde rwai.de n,  C.  contains, Stantz, 
Engelberg ,  Sarneu ,  Lung  even ,  Bckcnrift,  Stanfiat, 
Krientz, 

The  Canton  of  Zuo,  C.  contains  Zug,  Chanty  Bary 
EgeHy  Rifchty  Ob  envy  1. 

The  Canton  of  G laris.  C  P.  contains  G laris ,  Wefeny 
Urnetty  Quart  y  Elm ,  Neficl. 

The  Canton  of  Basil,  P.  contains  Baftly  Augfty  Lcicb- 
flally  Munchftcm,  IValnmburg,  Ilambnrgy  Wildenftein, 
Hottingen,  Dornach,  GrolingeUy  Dcrmcnach,  Dug  ft. 

The  Canton  p/Frijiou kg,  C.  contains  Fribourg,  Ro¬ 
nton  ty  County,  Fav  crunchy  Cor  bar j,  Mon  ten  achy  Grier s. 
County.  Peterlingen,  Rue,  Plattcy%  Joun,  Bcrftfch . 

Thu  Canton  of  Sou:  1/ re,  C.-  contains  Solcur,  Coun¬ 


ty.  OUeny  Baliftein,  Fhirftein,  County.  Flumenthal 
Leingen.  * 

The  Canton  of  Scha-ffouze,  P.  contains  Schaffouz e 

Newkilchy  Herkmgen. 

Thu  Canton  of  Avp-EmzLi  CP.  contains  Appenzel, 

Wmofchen,  Gonten. 

Allies  of  Switzerland. 

The  Grey  Lioue,  contains  IlantZy  Front ,  Difenth F 

FlintZy  Splugen.  7 

The  Cas-Dee,  contains  Cafaccia,  Vefpran,  Fenffett- 
caftely  Fine  font  y  Cbiavenue,  County.  Riva. 

The  Ten  Commonalities,  contain  Davosy  Al[e- 
nowy  S.  Pieter,  Majenfeld . 

The  Valteline,  contains  Firano ,  Sondrio ,  FegU$. 
MorbcgfiOy  Bormio,  County. 

The  Republick,  and  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  con¬ 
tain  St.  Gall,  Leicbftenteg. 

The  Bifhoprick  of  Constance,  contains  Conftance, 
Bifhop.'  Merfpurg,  Meinaw. 

The  Bifhoprick  of  Basil,  contains  Porentru,  Franqite • 

mont,  Daljpcrg. 

In  Alsace,  Malhaufen . 

In  S  u  a  b  1  a  ,  Rotweil. 

The  Prevofty  and  County  of  Neuchastel,  contain 
Neuchatel,  Valla  ngin,  Biel ,  Republick.  Geneva,  Re* 
publick. 

The  Valla  is,  contains  Sion,  Bifhop.  Martinach ,  S. 
Moritz ,  Leuch,  Natters,  Vtfp . 

The  Bifhoprick  of  Coire,  contains  Co  ire,  Bifhop. 
Haldettftein . 

A 

StfBjECTS  of  Switzerland. 

The  County  of  Baden,  contains  Baden ,  Keif  erf  eat, 
Klingenawy  Zurzach. 

The  Free  Provinces,  contain  Mejemberg ,  Richcn * 
zae,  Ergow,  Raperfwill. 

The  Bailiwicks  of  Mellingen,  Bremgarten ,  Mora, /•> 
GranfoUy  Or  be,  Schwarfemburg ,  Gajleren ,  Ulftach , 
Quart  y 

Turgow,  contains  Bifcofzell,  Frawanfac ,  Pfin,  Ar - 
bon ,  Rheinow,  Dieffenojfen ,  Werdemberg ,  Count.  Halt - 
San,  Baron.  Sarngans ,  Count.  Valletnftat. 

Rheintal,  contains  Rheineck ,  Alftretten. 

The  Government  of  Italy,  contains  Logan,  Lo> 
came ,  Men  drift,  Val-Madia,  Bellenzone. 

Since  I  am  fo  near  Hungaria,  and  that  Kingdom 
is  alfo  of  the  Dependencies  of  the  Houfe  of  Attftria ,  at 
leaft  in  Part,  and  the  Theatre  of  a  Scene,  at  prefent? 
which  attracts  the  Eyes  of  all  Europe ,  it  would  be  injudi- 
cioufly  done  by  me,  to  run  throughout  the  reft  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  come  back  afterwards  to  this  Kingdom,  fines 
by  chat  Time  the  Idea  of  the  Government  and  Neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  Territories  of  that  auguft  Houfe  might 
be  loft. 


Note ,  That  Hungary  is  an  eledtive  Kingdom,  called  by 
the  Antients  Low  Pamtonia.  The  Houfe  of  Auftria, 
has  almoft  render’d  it  hereditary  to  herfelf,  having 
pofleffed  it  without  Interval,  ever  fince  the  Year 
1527,  in  which  Ferdinand,  Brother  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  was  eledted  King,  after  Louis,  who  was 
found  dead  in  a  Marih.  This  imprudent  young 
Prince,  was  fmothered  in  a  Marfh,  at  the  Defeat  of 
22000  Hungarians ,  cut  to  Pieces  by  a  formidable  Ar¬ 
my  of  Furksy  commanded  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
in  Perfon. 


FI  uno ary,  is  fituated  between  the  39  and  47  De¬ 
grees  of  Longitude,  and  extends  from  about  the  45  or 
Latitude,  to  the  49.  So  that  it  may  have  very  near  100 
Leagues  in  its  greaceft  Length,  and  80  in  Breadth. 

It  confinos  Wdlward  with  the  Territories  qI  Auftria  ; 
Northward  with  the  States  of  Bohemia ,  and  ol  Poland  > 
Eaftward  with  Franfilvania  \  and  Southward  with  Serv/a 
and  Bofnia  •,  from  which  it  is  feparaced  by  the  Danube 
and  the  Save ,  bccaufo  Efclavonia  imift  be  included  in 

it,  which  is  between  that  River  and  the  Drove. 

The  Climate  of  the  Country  is  very  umvholefoine, 
its  Waters  bad  aiul  /linking,  except  thole  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  >  which  notwithflaiuling,  the  Soil  is  very  fertile  in 

a.  Corn, 
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Corn,  Wine,  Fruits,  and  Paftures.  It  abounds  'extra¬ 
ordinarily  in  horned  Cattle,  in  wild  Beads  and  Game,  and 
very  good  Horfes  are  brought  from  thence.  Mines  of 
Gold,.  Silver,  Copper,  and  Salt,  are  found  in  its 

Mountains. 


Its  principal  Rivers,  after  the  Danube ,  are  the  Drave ; 
the  Save  ;  the  Teik  or  Ttbifc  ;  the '  Marifch  ;  the  Raab, 
which  forms  an  Ifle  of  the  fame  Name  *  the  Vag  ;  the 
Gran  \  and  the  ■  Sarwihze,  which  flows  from  the  Lake 
Balaton  ;  befides  this  Lake,  there  are  found  chofe  of 
Nevfidler,  of  Beizberk ,  and  fome  others  lefs  confide  r- 


Hungary  has-been  divided  in  feveral  Manners  ;  but  I 
find  not  a  more  natural  Divifion  of  it,  than  by  making 
one  Part  of  it  Royal,  or  Chrifiian ,  and  the  other  T urkifh, 
or  Mahometan. 

The  Capital  is  Presbourg,  in  the  Hungarian  Lan¬ 
guage  Poson,  fituated  on  the  Danube .  The  ftrongeft, 
and  mod  important  Place  is  Javarin ,  or  Raab,  fituated 
on  the  River  of  the  fame  Name  ;  which  was  taken  by  the 
T urks  in  1 594.  but  retaken  by  M.  Vaubecourt ,  a  French 
Gentleman ,  in  1598.  with  a  Handful  of  Soldiers  of  his 
Nation. 


Note,  That  the  Hungarians  are  bold  and  courageous, 
but  cruel  and  wild.  They .  are  incondant  and  vin¬ 
dictive,  hate  a  foreign  Yoke,  and  fympathize  veiy 
little  with  the  Germans  ;  they  are  all  vesy  great  Epi¬ 
cures,  and  very  dirty  in  their  Houfes.  The  Perfons 
of  Quality  are  as  much  magnificent,,  as  the  common 
People  ,  are  lazy.  .They  wear  long  Gowns  much  like 
the  Armenians . 


The  Queen  of  Hungary  poflefies  the  Chrifiian  Hun¬ 
gary ,  that  is  to  fay,  the  mod  northern  Part  of  that 
Kingdom,  which  extend*  towards  the  South  as  far  as 
Moche  on  the  Danube,  beyond  the  Ifle  of  Sc  but,  and  as 
far  as  the  City  of  Banhalan ,  between  Auftria  and  Tran- 
filvania  ;  and  the  mod  Wedern  Part,  .which  extends 
Eadward  as  far  as  the  fame  Ifle  Schut,  and  the  Lake 
Balaton,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Save. 

She  pofiefles  befides  the  mod  Wedern  Part  of  Efcta~ 
vonia, .  of  (Croatia,  and  of  Morlakia  ;  one  is,  as  already 
obferved,  included  between  the  Rivers  Drave  and  Save. 
The  other  between  the  lad  River  and  the  Gulph  di  •Ve¬ 
nice  \  and  extends  from  the  Frontiers  of  Carmole  about 
20  Leagues  Eadward.  -  • 

The  Turks  poflels  the  modEadern  Part  of  it,  which 
is  almod  three  Times  as  big-as  the  other  ;  but  1*11  defer 
fpeaking  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  Turkijh  Hungary ,  till  I 

gome  tp‘ defcribe  Turky  in  Europe . 

* 

Note ,  The  Catbolick  Religion'  is  yet  prefer  v’d  in  Hungary, 
among  fome  noble  antient  Families,  but  mod  of  the 
'  others  arc  Calvinifts ,  and  the  common  People  are  Lu¬ 
therans-,  there  are  alfo  found  among  them  Arlans, 
Trinitarians',  fome  Antibaptfis ,  and  a  great  Number, 
of  Jews.  ‘ 

-  |  . «  •  *  ‘  •  r  ’  ^ 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Delcription  of  the 


Chrifiian  Hungary .  •  • 

High  Hungary,  contains  Prcjburg ,  Burn,  Schinta , 
llolilz,  ( Fntftat,  Lednicb,,  Tranfchin,  slrua,  bidcr  Arua, 
Leutfibr  Epcries,  S chaws,  Uttghwor ,  Zemblin,  Pertgia , 
Ugogb,  \Namin,  Santas*  Zatmar,  Delreczen,  Naghkalo, 
Echtid ,  Banhalan ,  S.  George,  Cbcghe ,  Friedt.:-  - 

B  e  it  c  rS  t  u  t  ,  con  mins  Konigfiog ,  S chemnis,  Trnplis , 
QmiSy  M  jlfifiz,  Alt  [loll,  Ncwjhol,  Krcmnis. 

Pm  of  the . Government  of  Ngwshousei.,  contains 
Filled,  Sctfcbin,  Ho  lock,  Burack,  Palanka,  Tugel, 
Lciva ,  Bars.  ' 

The  Government  of  Cassovy,  contains  Gaffovy ,  Tcr- 
naw ,  Budnock,  Borfania,  Dyos,  Onoth ,  Takay,  famous 
Tor  its  Wines. 

Low  Hungary',  contains  Komore,  AUcmbtirg,  New - 
ftdl,  Edunbtirg,  Sch taping,  Gttnez,  Maria,  Scbazavar. 

The  (Jr  1  overmnent  0/  J  a  v  a  iu  n,  con  tain  s  Javarin,  Gef 
tes,  S.  Martin ,  Zonanzd,  Meriges ,  Pappa,  Efchncck , 
IV cf prim,  PVafan. 

Part  of  the  Government  of  Can  is  e, 
went,  Mairofi,  Egerfrg,  George  war,  Zalcwar,  F.  ofScrin. 

The  Christian*  Es^lavonia,  contains  Agram 


contains  Kir 


Kopranitza,  S.  George,  S.  Pierre ,  Zum-Creutz,  PVaraf 
din ,  Kr aping,  Grabonitza,  Welika ,  Kolantz ,  Zagrab. 

The  Christian  Croatia,  contains  Sigeg,  Mokijh, 
Petrina,  Curlfiad,  Kerftina. 

Morlakia,  contains  Zegna ,  Modrufch ,  Otozas, 

Fiume ,  Jablonitza ,  Sim,  Ougliu. 

* 

Note,  That  the  late  Emperors  have  almdft  found  Means  • 
to  join  Tranfilvania  to  their  Dominions,  a  Province, 
which  when  govern'd  by  its  own  natural  Sovereigns, 
has  been  fometimes  tributary  to  the  T urks,  and  fome- 
times  under  the  Protection  of  the  Emperors  of 
Germany. 

% 

Transilvania,  has  almod -the  Figure  of  aLozange, 
and  may  have  about  68  Leagues  in  its  greated  Extent, 
from  Ead  and  Wed,  and  62  from  South  to  North. 

It  confines  Wedward  with  Hungary  ;  Northward  with 
Poland Eadward  with  Moldavia ,  and  Valacbia  ;  and 
Southward  with  this  lad  Province  and  Hungary. 

The  Climate  is  extremely  temperate,  and  the  Soil 
very  fertile  in  Cop,  delicious  Wines,  Fruit,  and  Pulfe ; 
but  die  Water  is  very  unwholefome.  Its  Mountains, 
which  are  in  great  Number,  have  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver, 
Lead,  and  Quick-Silver  ;  frill  of  wild  Beads,  and  Game 
of  all  Sorts,  fo  that  it  is  a  very  good  Country. 

Its  mod  confrderable  Rivers  are,  the  Marifi),  and  the 
Chryfe,  which  fpring  from  it. 

Note,  That  there  are  three  Sorts  of  People  found  in  this 
Province,  who  differ  a  little  in  Laws  and  Maxims, 
viz.  the  Ciculi,  who  are  the  mod  antient  the  Hun¬ 
garians  and  the  Saxons,  who  poffefs  more  than  ‘three 
Quarters  of  the  Country.  All  thefe  People  were  for¬ 
merly  govern’d  by  one  Chief,  called  Vaivode,  or 
Prince  of  Tranfilvania. 

The  Capital  is  Hermanstat,  or  Zeben,  the  Va- 
viode,s  Seat.  That  of  Wasferheli,  is  the  Place  where  the 
Si  cult  hold  their  Affemblies. 

Note,  That  the  Tranfilvanians  are  much  divided  in  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Religion  5  the  Siculi,  and  Hungarians,  are  mod 
of  them  Calvinifts  or  Arians  ;  the  Saxons  are  almod 
•  all  Lutherans.  There  are  alfo  found  among  them, 
Catholicks,  Greeks,  Arians,  and  Anabaptifts ,  &c. 

V 

'  A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Tranfilvania,  is  as 
follows : 

Transilvania,  contains  Hermanftadt ,  Fogoras , 
Braffaw,  Biefiriz ,  Segeftwar,  Wafferbeli,  Megics ,  Co¬ 
lo  f  war,  Zekelhcid ,  Alb  e-Julia,  Zabefen,  Hem'tad. 

Po  LAND. 


This  Kingdom  which  made  once  Part  of  the  antient 
Sarmatia,  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  mod  fpacious  of 
Europe .  . 

Its  greated  Longitude  is  from  the  38  Degree  to  the 
58-i- ;  and  its  greated  Latitude  from  the  47  V  to  the 
584-,  without  including  the  Dutchy  of  Co ur land,  which 
extends  as  far  as  towards  the  .59  ;  fo  that  it  may  iiavc 
270  Leagues  in  its  greated  Length  from  Ead  to  Wed, 
from  the  Frontiers  of  the  Little  Tartary,  to  thofe  of 
Brandebourg\  and  near  200  frojn  South  to  North, 
from  the  Mountains  of  Tranfilvania ,  to  the  Dutchy  of 
Courland.  . 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Baltick  Sea,  Livonia , 
and  Mufcovy  \  Eadward  with  the  fame  Eflate,  and  the 
Little  Tartary  *,  Southward  with  Moldavia,  Tranfilvania , 
and  Hungary,  from  which  it  is  fe  para  ted  by  the  Neifier , 
and  the  Mountains  Krapatz  \  htdly,  Wedward  with 
Germany. 

The  Climate  of  the  Country  is  as  different  as  its  Soil 
is  unequal;  for  in  the  Wedern  Provinces,  the  Climate  is 
cold,  but  pure.  The  Soil  producer,  fo  great  Abum lance’ 
of  Corn  and  Fruits,  that  they  are  turn  [ported  into  foreign 
Parts ;  particularly  Northward,  where  are  found  Cham¬ 
pagne  Countries  of  a  vad  Extent ;  Southward  the  Soil 
is  full  of  Mountains,  enriched  witli  Mines  of  Silver, 
Copper,  Iron,  Lead,  Minerals,  and  Salt.  In  the 
Eal lorn  Provinces,  as  in  Lithuania,  the  Climate  is  alfo 
very  cold,  but  unwholefome.  The  Country  is  lull  ol 
Forcds,  Marflxcfc  Lakes,  and.  Rivers,  whole  Wateia 
jj  D  aic 
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are  not  wholfome  to  drink  ;  the  Wheat  cannot  be 
brought  in  it  to  Maturity.  Lallly  ^  it  is  fo  di (agreeable, 
that  thofe  who  will  travel  are  forced  to  wait  for  the  Win¬ 
ter,  which  laris  two  Thirds  of  the  Year,  and  during 
which  there  is  Ice  ftrong  enough  to  bear  tarts  loaded. 

The  principal  Rivers  of  this  Kingdom,  are,  the .  Vi- 
Jlula ,  which  paries  at  Cracow ,  Sendomir ,  War f aw,  Ula - 
iijlawy  "Thorny  Culm ,  and  Dantzick ,  which  is  the  moll 
conriderable  City  of  Royal  Prujfta  >  very  famous  for  its 
Commerce,  and  one  of  the  four  Capitals  of  the  Hanfe- 
Towns  of  Germany :  The  Wartey  which  after  having 
paffed  at  Siradia,  and  Pofna ,  goes  to  difembogue  into 
the  Oder:  The  Bogy  which  paifes  at  Brejfici ,  and  difem- 
bogues  into  the  Vijhda :  The  Duna,  which  paries  at 
VitefpuZy  and  Polotcz,  and  difembogues  into  the  Gulph 
of  Riga :  The  Niemen,  or  Boryfthenes ,  which  after  it  has 
palled  at  Smolenfko,  runs  through  one  End  of  Lithuania  \ 
then  having  received  the  Waters  of  the  Pripeez ,  in  Vol- 
hiniciy  pafles  at  Kiow,  and  having  traverfed  all  Ukraniay 
difembogues  into  the  Pont-Euxine :  Lallly,  the  Niefier 
and  the  Bog,  one  whereof  paries  at  Kaminiecky  and  con¬ 
tinue  both  their  Courfes,  from  Weft  to  Eall,  as  far  as 
the  Black  Sea . 

This  Kingdom  is  divided  into  eleven  principal  Parts, 
which  are  again  fubdivided  into  Palatinates ,  Weft  ward 
are  the  high  and  low  Poland ,  with  Prujfta :  Northward, 
the  Dutchy  of  Lithuania ,  with  that  of  Courland,  which  was 
once  under  the  Protection  of  Poland ,  and  at  prefent  under 
that  of  Ruffia :  Eaftward  the  Dutchy  of  Lithuania ,  and 
Volbinia :  Southward,  Podolia,  and  Black  Ruffia :  Lallly, 
in  the  Middle,  Moravia ,  Polakia,  and  Polafia . 

Note,  That  the  Polanders  have  advantageoufly  preferv’d 
the  Right  of  Electing  their  King.  They  are  brave 
Soldiers,  particularly  their  Cavalry,  is  one  of  the  bell 
of  the  whole  World,  being  mollly  compofed  of  the 
Nobility  of  the  Kingdom :  They  love  Magnificence 
and  good  Chear:  They  are  entire  in  their  Senti¬ 
ments,  and  feek  with  Paflion  after.  Revenge,  and  In¬ 
dependency  :  The  Nobility  treats  the  Peafants  like 
Slaves,  particularly  in  Lithuania ,  and  have  commonly 
a  Troop  of  Bravoes  in  their  Retinue,  whom  they  em¬ 
ploy  to  maltreat  thofe  poor  People. 

Note  alfo.  That  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  Government  of 
Poland  is  Monarchical ,  becaufe  they  have  a  King  •, 
Arifiocratical,  becaufe  the  King  cannot  determine  any 
State  Affairs,  without  the  Confent  of  the  Senators  ; 
and  Democratical ,  becaufe  of  the  Power  the  Noble¬ 
men  have  in  the  Diets  which  the  King  caufes  to  be 
convoked. 

Note,  again,  that  tho*  the  Polanders,  in  general,  be  very 
zealous  Catholicks ,  there  are  found  among  them  Lu¬ 
therans,  Calvinifts ,  Socinians,  Jews ,  and  feverai  other 
Sects,  even  Idolaters,  in  Samogatia . 

Prussia. 

Prussia,  fituated  on  the  Baltick ,  is  divided  into 
Royal  and  Ducal  j  the  firll  is  Soutli  by  Well  of  the 
other,  and  are  in  Part  embarrafled,  towards  the  Middle, 
the  one  in  the  other.  The  Royal  Prujfta  is  in  the  Power 
of  the  King  of  Poland ;  Dantzick ,  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  being  the  moll  conriderable  among  its  Cities  \ 
and  the  Ducal  Prujfta ,  is  of  the  Dependencies  of  the  E- 
leClor  of  Brandehourg .  Its  Capital  is  Konijberg ,  or  Royal- 
111  on t ,  on  the  River  Pregel,  which  difembogues  in  the 
Hab,  which  is  a  Lake  joined  to  the  Sea,  15  Leagues 
long,  and  2  Leagues  broad.  A  little  higher  is  found- 
another  Lake  of  the  fame  Name,  with  the  Sirname  of 
C 'tty on  ;  it  is  as  long  as  the  firll,  and  twice  as  large. 

The  Dutchy  of  Co  u  ju,  a  nd,  is  Southward  of  the  Gulph 
of  Riga ,  and  of  the  Duna,  which  parts  it  from  Li¬ 
vonia.  It  has  its  particular  Duke,  who,  when  in  Cour* 
landy  re  rides  at  Mi/taw ,  Capital  of  his  Dominions,  on 
die  River  Bt tide  raw. 

■  4 

A  more  particular  Dcfcription  of  the  Kingdom  of  Po¬ 
land  9  is  as  ibilows : 

High  Poland* 

The  Palatinate  of  Cn  a  cow,  contains  Cracow ,  Bifliap, 

Zator,  L).  Omvicczctty  D.  VounitZy  Czentocbow t  Sandeekt 
Byecz.  * 


The  Palatinate  of  -S  endomir,  contains  Sfendomir , 
vichotty  Polaniecz9  Sec  how ,  Kzerfzow ,  Viflicza ,  Male, 
gofer ,  Radom. 

The  Palatinate  of  Lublin-,  contains  Lublin ,  Rafimiry 
VizendoWy  Parkow ,  Lakow. 

Prussia. 

Royal  Prussia. 

T he  Palatinate  of  M a riemburg,  contains  Maritm*. 
burg, ,  Dirfchawy  Mewa . 

The  Palatinate  of  Dantzick,  contains  Dantzick , 
and  Pautz. 

The  Palatinate  of  Elbing,  contains  Elbingy  Frawem-, 
bergy  Braunfbergy  Heifperg. 

The  Palatinate  of  Culm,  contains  Culm,  Thorn ,  Gait- 

dentZy  Golaw .  * 

The  Ducal  Prussia,  contains  Konig/berg ,  Pilaw,  Ve?> 
laWy  Johanfbergy  Marienveder ,  Til  fa,  Memel . 

Low  Pol  a  n  d. 


The  Palatinate  of  Siradia,  contains  Siradia,  Viduh% 
Krzepice ,  Piotzkow . 

The  Palatinate  of  Lancici,  contains  Lancici,  Unit- 
nowy  Breftniy  Inouclocz . 

The  Palatinate  of  Kalish,  contains  Kalijhy  Gnefnat 
Arch.  Kamin ,  Lauda,  Nackely  Pifizi. 

.  The  Palatinate  of  Posna,  contains  Pofna ,  Bilhop. 
Srzoda,  Prinen,  Mezeritz,  Zandaky  Ragozno . 

The  Palatinate  of  Rava,  contains  Rava,  Lozvicz, 
Gojlinitty  Sofahzow. 

The  Palatinate  of  Wla dislaw,  contains  Wladifaw, 
Bidgoftidy  Biecbow . 

The  Palatinate  of  Brzest  ye,  contains  Brzejlye,  Krwf 
wicky  Cowale ,  Wijinow . 

The  Palatinate  of  Ploczko,  contains  Ploczby  Plunjke§ 
RadzanoWy  Rafunty  Siepez. 

The  Palatinate  0/Dorbzin,  contains  Dorbzm,  SlonhM 
Rippina. 

Dutchy  of  Lithuania. 

The  Palatinate  of  Wilna,  contains  WHna,  Wilke - 

miersy  Offmiunay  Dufiaty . 

T he  Palatinate  of  Trqki,  contains  Trokiy  Kownc, 
Grodnoy  Lida,  Meruz . 

-  The  Palatinate  of  Novogrod,  contains  Novogrod , 
Wolkowifka,  Lakow'tcZy  Mir,  Sloncin. 

The  Palati?iate  of  Minsk i,  contains  Minjkiy  Borif 
fowy  Zutjloez. 

The  Dutchy  of  Zlucz,  contains  Zlucz ,  Dorohiy  La* 
ban ,  Krodanoy  Petrilow . 

The  Principality  of  Ms  c  is  law,  contains  Mfcijlawy 
MohiloWy  BickoWy  Orff  a ,  RohaczoWy  Brecztca9  Mazy, 
Bobroifko . 

The  Palatinate  of  Witepsk,  contains  Witcpfky  Su¬ 
ra  fs,  Kzufn i/law ,  WoronocZy  Suffa,  Ulna . 

The  Palatinate  of  Poloczk,  contains  Poloczky  Ufae* 
za ,  Drufnay  Driffay  Dr  in  a,  Kofcan, 

The  Palatinate  of  Breslaw,  contains  Breflaw ,  Mad* 
zialy  Narocz . 

Wolhinia. 

High. 

The  Palatinate  a/Luzuck,  contains  Ltizuck ,  Watt- 
zimierzy  BereftickOy  KzemicnieCy  Conftantinowy  Zaflow ,  D. 
Ofirog .  D.  Alemndriay  Baranowka ,  Zitomicrzy  Berdikzow.. 

Low. 

The  Palatinate  0/Kiow,  containing  Kiow,  Bialogrodko, 
Rodomifcly  Czcrnobely  Lotouwogrody  Ohalow%  Perefaiv$ 
KanioWy  BialacerkioWy  Kzirkaffiy  Dajfain . 

1  » 

PODOLIA. 

High.  , 

T he  Palatinate  0/Kaminieck,  containing  Kamnutck, 
Bilhop.  Zwaniecky  Ouczcy  Tarnapole%  Zbazas%  P*  vjta* 
titty  Bary  Cbcnicbruick>  LadoWy  Kaltts . 

Low. 

The  Palatinate  of  Braklaw,  containing  Bramw, 
Brailowy  Winntczay  Kalntcky  HumonCy  Targowtce,  Chryc - 
kicfmty  Koniecpoly  Orihozv,  Rakow. 

Black  Russia. 

The  Palatinate  of  Lwow,  contains  LwoWy  Arch* 
Bufck%  Qlejhoy  Ztornvy  D.  IMczt  Snyatin , 
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Jac2ow,  Premifta,  Przoworjk ,  Jareflaw,  Sanock ,  Laba- 
zow,  Zamofid,  Grobowice. 

The  Palatinate  of  Be  lz,  contains  Belz,  Sokal,  Mojly , 
Magierowy  Tijkoweze ,  Oborkow ,  Herodlow . 

The  Palatinate  of  Che  lm,  contains  Chelm,  Winnies, 
Rat  no,  Lubanke ,  Turifck ,  Dubna ,  Krafnoftaw . 

M  a  z  o  v  i  a. 

*  *  v 

The  Palatinate  of  Czersk,  contains  Czerjk ,  Warfaw -, 
Lew,  Leirno ,  Serotzeck ,  Zakerotzin,  Wife  her od,  dec  ha- 
now ,  Wifna,  Lumfa,  Nur ,  Slubow,  Noroduor ,  Kami- 
jiieck . 

The  Samogitia,  contains  Rofienie,  Medniki ,  K/Vy- 
Ponieviefs,  Vielona ,  Villeja,  Eragola ,  Pattagen , 
Kroze,  Birza ,  D.  Sarlatt ,  Schwnden ,  Swiff  a. 

Courland,  contains  Mitt  aw ,  Doblin ,  Golding , 
Wnidawy  Grubin ,  Argermund ,  Ezwalen ,  Dalen,  Selburg , 
Baujke,  Radzivilijki . 

The  Pol  a k.  i  a,  contains  the  Palatinate  of  ;  and. 
The  Palatinate  of  Bielsk,  contains  Bielfk,  Branfk , 
Tikoczin ,  Kaiffin ,  Wajfilow ,  Auguftow ,  Milnick , 
Droghifzitt ,  Loftcze ,  GrodecL 

The  Polesia,  contains  the  Palatinate  of  Brejfici ;  and, 
The  Palatinate  a/Bressici,  contains  Brefiici,  Kami - 
Koden ,  Pinjk,  Motol ,  Pohoft ,  Zunia ,  Davidow , 
Morodak ,  Tarow,  Kobua,  Dubrowica . 

Muscovy. 

iVi?/?,  That  though  I  have  placed  this  Empire  but  the 
Sixth  in  Order  in  my  general  Divifion  of  Europe ,  I 
will  place  it  here,  not  to  lofe  the  Idea  we  have  of  its 
Confines  with  Poland ;  and  this  is,  in  my  Opinion, 
more  £  propos ,  than  if  I  was  going  to  feek  previoufly 
to  it,  the  Ifles  of  Great -Brit ain^  which  being  fepa- 
rated  from  all  the  other  Parts  of  it,  are  alfo  to  be 
placed  apart. 

Muscovy,  or  Russia,  is  a  Part  of  the  antient 
Sarmatia ;  and  the  moft  Eaftern,  as  well  as  moft  ex¬ 
tended  of  all  Europe :  It  has  borrow’d  its  Name  from 
its  Capital  City,  rather  than  from  the  River  Mojka, 
which  runs  through  it. 

Its  greateft  Latitude  is  from  the  50  th  Degree  to  the 
70  th  *,  and  its  Longitude  extends  from  the  51ft  to  the 
<J3d,  which  is  the  Extremity  of  Europe:  But  if  we  will 
include  in  it  that  Part  of  Tartary  in  AJia,  which  is  in 
the  Power  of  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffta ,  it  will  extend  as  far 
as  the  1 15  Degree,  between  the  49  and  the  72  d  of 
Longitude. 

The  Climate  is  extremely  cold,  particularly  North¬ 
ward,  where  the  Snow  and  Ice  are  feen  during  three 
Quarters  of  the  Year  ;  notwithftanding  which  the  Sum¬ 
mer’s  Heats  are  fometimes  excelfive  for  fix  Weeks. 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Icy  Sea  ;  Eaftward 
with  Tart  ary  \  Southward  with  the  Do;;  or  Tanais, 

and  Little  Tarta?y  \  Weft  with  the  Kingdoms  of  Poland, 
Sweden  and  Norway . 

The  Plains .  arc  marfhy,  and  much  crofted,  North¬ 
ward  with  Lakes,  and  vaft  Forcfts.  The  fmall  Quantity 
of  Corn  fowed  in  them  never  comes  to  Maturity  : .  The 
Soil  is  much  lefs  fterlle  towards  Poland ,  where  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  Quantity  of  Flax  and  Corn,  but  no  Wine. 
It  abounds  witli  Honey,  even  in  the  Forcfts ;  with  wild 
Beads  and  Game ;  the  Lakes  and  Rivers  with  Fifli ; 
but  its  moft  rare  Commodities  are  the  fine  and  rich  Furs, 
in  which  confifts  the  greateft  Richep  of  its  Inhabitants. 

This  Country  is_  ill  peopled,  becaufe  full  of  uninha¬ 
bitable  Marlhcs,  of  vaft  Forcfts  and  Dcfarts  i  Rivers 
of  a  prodigious  long  Cotirfe,  as  the  Wolga,  which 
fprings  from  it  in  the  Country  of  Twer,  and  after  it 
lias  crofted  it  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  as  far  as  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Cazan,  turns  towards  the  South  ;  where  after 
it  has  run  through  the  Kingdoms  of  Bulgar  and  of 
AJlracan ,  divides  itlelf  into  fevcral  Arms,  the  moft 
Wcftern,  which  waters  the  capital  City  of  this  laft-King- 
dom,  forming  fevcral  Ifies  before  it  difembogues  into 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  where  it  has  feveral  Mouths.  The  Don , 
or  Tanais,  which  flows  from  the  great  Lake  IvanowOfero 
in  the  Foreft  of  Epiplumow ,  near  Rezan,  and  continues 
\ts  finuous  Courfe  from  Knit  to  Well,  then  bends  again 
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towards  its  Source,  and  runs  always  ferpehtwife*  to  di£ 
embogue  into  the  Pains  Maotides,  or  Sea  of  Zeebache. 
The  Dwina  takes  its  Source  pretty  near  the  Lake  Biel 
Oforo ,  and  after  it  has  palled  through  the  moft  trading 
Cities  of  Mufcovy ,  it  difembogues  through  feveral  Mouths 
into  the  White  Sea ,  or  Gulph  St.  Nicolas ;  -  The  Oby  in 
Afia,  which  traverfes  the  deferted  Tart  ary,  from  South 
to  North  by  Weft,  arid  difembogues  into  the  Icy  Sea: 
The  Jenei,  which  traverfes  the  Lapponia  in  the  fatne  , 
Tartary ,  and  runs  of  a  Courfe  moft  parallel  to  the  Obey. 
Befides  thefe  great  Rivers,  there  are  fome  others  lefs, 
though  the  Courfe  of  the  lcfler  of  them  all,  has  more 
than  an  hundred  Leagues,  as  Petzora ,  which  pafles  in 
the  Mortts  Riphaan,  or  Stolp,  and  difembogues  into  the 
Icy  Sea .  The  Waima ,  which  pafles  in  the  fame  Monts, 
and  running  from  North -to  South,  com.es  to  mix  its 
Waters  with  thole  of  the  Dwina ,  below  Oufiioug . 
Kama ,  which  after  it  has  received  the  Wiatka ,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Cazan ,  difembogues  into  the  Wolgay  be¬ 
tween  Cazan  and  Bulgar.  The  Little  Don ,  or  Donieck, 
which  glides  between  the  two  different  Couries  of  the 
Ta?iais.  The  Occa  which  fprings  from  the  Frontiers  of 
Little  Tart  ary,  very  near  the  Source  of  the  Donieck ,  and 
running  from  South  to  North  difembogues  into  the  Wolga 
at  Nifi-Novogrod.  The  Onega,  which  forms  the  Lake 
of  Kargapol,  gives  its  Name  to  a  Province  which  it  tra¬ 
verfes,  and  difembogues  into  the  White  Sea . 

Its  moft  renowned  Lakes  are  Weftward.  The  Ladoga 
and  Onega ,  which  confines  with  Finland ,  ate  the  moft 
renowned  of  Europe.  The  firft  may  have  55  Leagues 
in  Length,  25  in  Breadth,  and  140  in  Circuit.  The 
other  is  50  Leagues  long,  i8  broad,  and  120  in  Cjrciiit. 
The  Lake  Bielofero ,  which  gives  its  Name  to  a  Province, 
may  have  20  Leagues  in  Length,  10  in  Breadth,  and 
50  of  Circuit.  The  Lake  Ilm ent,  near  the  great  Nbvo- 
grod ,  is  lefs  than  the  laft  by  near  a  Quarter. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  divide  diftindtly  Mufcovy 
in  Europe ,  without  the  Alfiftance  of  its  Rivers  *,  there¬ 
fore  I  have  took  Notice  of  a  great  Number  of  them. 

The  Province  of  Moscow,  which  is  the  Capital '  of 
the  Empire,  is  between  the  Occa  and  the  Wolga .  In 
the  Neighbourhood,:  and  following  the  Courfe  of  that 
great  River,  are  found  the  Provinces  of  Rfchow ,  Twer , 
Roflow ,  JoraJlow , .  Sufdal, ,  and  Nifi-Npvogyod .  South¬ 
ward  of  the  fame  River,  the  Czeremiffi-Nagornoi ,  the  Mar- 
douati ,  and  the  People  ,who  inhabit  the  Frontiers  of  the 
Little  Tar tary  \  and  who  have  moft  of  their  Cities  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  the  Don .  Following  the  Courfe,  and 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Occa ,  the  Provinces  of 
Worotin ,  Rcezan,  and  of  Wolodimir.  Joining  Lithuania , 
thofe  of  Sewiera ,  of  Smolenjko ,  and  of  Biclfki,  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  the  Source  of  the  Duna.  Between 
the  firft  Courfe  of  the  Wolga ,  from  South  to  North,  and 
the  Territories  of  Sweden,  Novogrodweliki,  and  Plejkow . 
Northward  of  the  fame  River,  going  from  Weft  to  Eaft, 
are  found  the  Provinces  of  Bickokro,  Vologda ,  Oufiioug , 
the  Cz erem iffhLago woi,  Wiatka,  and  Pcrmjki,  which  is 
ftill  more  advanced  to  the  North.  On  the  Northern  0- 
cean ,  or  Sea  of  Mufcovy,  arc  found,  in  going  from  Eaft 
to  Weft,  the  Provinces  of  Petzora,  Juhora,  Coudora, 
and  Dwina,  of  Kargapol  on  die  White  Sea ,  with’  the 
Mufcovite  Lappony . 

The  Capital*  City  of  the  whole  Empire  is  Mofcow ,  in 
the  Province  of  the  lame  Name,  and  on  the  River  Mof 
ka,  from  which  the  whole  Countrv  borrows  its  Name  ; 
and  where  the  Emperors  ufed  to  keep  their  Court,'  till 
Peter  the  Great  transferr’d  -it  to  Petcrjbourg ,  the  great 
Novogrod,  Suftal ,  and  Roflow,  are  Archiepifcopal  Cities; 
and  Capital  of  their  Provinces, 

The  Countries  which  the  Mufeovites  have  appropriated 
to  thcmfelves,  or  rendered  Tributaries  in  Tartary,  may  be 
confider’d  in  two  principal  Parts,  one  whereof  is  South¬ 
ward,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Wolga  j  and  the  other 
Nordiward  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Oby.  In  the 
firft,  following  the  Courfe  of  the  firft  of  thole  two  Ri¬ 
vers,  are  found,  Weftward,  the  Kingdoms  of  Cazan, 
Bur  gar  d,  and  AJlracan ,  with  the  People  call’d  Vachims  \ 
Eaftward  the  Hordes  of  Zavolha,  and  Nogaye,  to  whom 
fome  join  the  Cojfacks  and  Scibantks.  In  the  other  are 
found,  at  the  Left  of  the  Oby,  the  Horde  of  Riga,  the 
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Provinces  of  Siberia  and  Ob  dor  a  at  the  Right,  the  Luco- 
inoria ,  - Loppia ,  the  Sameyedi  and  the  Tingenfu  All  the 
Inhabitants  of  thefe  Provinces  have  feveral  different 
Names,  but  they  are  fo  little  known,  that  I  prefer  paf- 
Fing  thehi  by  under  Silence,  than  to  mention  them  imper¬ 
tinently,  as  feveral  Authors  have  done. 

Note,  That  the  Mufcovites  were  very  unpolite  and  wild* 
and  ignorant,  before  the  Reign  of  Peter  the  Greah 
They  love  "Wine  to  excefs,  are  miftruftful,  treacherous* 
cruel,  and.addidied  to  all  Sorts  of  Vices,  and  Brutali¬ 
ties  even  the  moft  criminal.  Fallhood  and  Deceit 
in  Trade,  paffes  among  them  for  Wit  and  Dexterity, 

Note  alfo.  That  this  vaft  Countiy  is  governed  by  a 
Prince,  who  till  Peter  I.  ufed  to  take  the  Title  of  Czar 
or  Knes  of  Mufcovy.  The  Monarchy  is  hereditary,  and 
if  the  Emperor  die  without  Iffue,  his  neareft  Relation 
is  placed  on  the  Throne.  His  Government  is  defpo- 
tick,  becaufe  he  has  an  entire  Power  of  Life  and  Death 
over  his  Subjects,  who  take  it  for  an  Honour  to  ftile 
themfelves  his  Slaves.  Even  the  greateft  Lords  fub- 
fcribe  their  Letters  and  Requefts  with  a  diminutive 
Name,  as  Jeainwt ,  Pierrot ,  &c.  to  mark  their  Sub- 
miftion.  He  is  the  molt  abfolute  Monarch  in  Europe, 
after  the  great  Turk. 

Note  again.  That  the  true  Mufcovites  profefs  the  Reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Greeks ,  but  difguifed  with  a  vaft  Number 
of  Pagan  Superftitions.  They  do  not  acknowledge 
the  Patriarch  of  Conjlantinople ,  but  have  a  Metropoli¬ 
tan  at  Mo f cow.  They  hate  excreamly  the  Cat  ho  licks, 
and  the  Jews ,  and  fuffer  Lutherans  and  Calvinifis  j 
towards  Tartary ,  they  are  moft  of  them  Idolaters,  or 
Mahometans . 


The  Province  of  Dvvina,  contains  St.  Michel- Archan¬ 
gel ,  St.  Nicolas ,  Lampas ,  Korela ,  Diwna.  .  , 

The  Province  of  Karg  aj’ol,  contains  Kargapol . 

The  Lap pon i a,  contains  Mouremajkoi ,  Kola,  Sn* 
mekele .  ' 

The  Province  of  Terskoi,  contains  Jokena ,  p0. 
ImOfero. 

The  Province  of  Bel  la  mors  koi,  contains  Kandalax 
Ombay ,  Kemt,  Soma. 

The  Kingdom  of  N  a  g  a  i  s  k  i,  contains  Karmantan ,  Ka- 
galink ,  Michacoff.  • 

The  Province  of  V  achines,  contains  Cam  eni fart.  Per- 
wologfort. 

The  Kingdom  of  Astracan,  contains  Aftracan ,  Jcb» 
kebre ,  Zaniza ,  Sara  toff,  Polooyfort . 

The  Kingdom  of  Cazan,  contains  Cazan ,  Sara,  y//_ 
latur,  Belater ,  Mahnifch ,  Kackfchaga.  •  ’ 

The  Kingdom  o/Bulga l,  contains  Bulgal,  Simber - 
Kogora. 

The  ZAVOLHA-HORD,  contains  JVeliki  Perm,  Pafcati, 

'Siberia,  contains  Tobolk ,  Ttmen ,  Japhanim ,  Poyajfa , 
Bereferva ,  Narwjkoya ,  Polliv. 

The  Province  of  Ob  dor  a,  contains  Pohem ,  Pidarit- 
za ,  Olfcoigoud. 

The  Province  of  Luc  an  aria,  contains  Cangofcoia, 
Solfeo-gorod. 

The  Province  of  Loppia,  contains  Befowia ,  Toana , 
Tafofcoigorod ,  Zergolta . 

That  the  different  Sort  of  People  who  inhabit 
'  Ruffia,  are  called  Samoyedes ,  Tingoefes ,  Scribanfkt, 

Giuftiki ,  Calami ,  Huguitjki ,  Vogulici ,  &c. 

% 

Scandinavia. 


A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Mufcovy ,  is  as 
follows : 

•  The  Province  of  Moscow,  contains  Mofcow ,  Caluma , 
Mofaijki ,  Pecjki. 

The  Province  of  Rschow,  contains  Rfchow,  Wolofczk. 
The  Province  of  Twer,  contains  Twer,  Terfach, 
Mitrow . 

The  Province  of  Rostow,  contains  Roftow ,  Arch. 

Per  eft  aw,  Uglitz.  ’  . 

The  Province  Jar  os  low,  contains  JaroJlow ,  ifrifcz 

Nova,  Ribieua.  * 

The  Province  of  -Su sdal*  contains  Sufdal,  Arch. 
Caftromow ,  Jorgowitz. 

The  Province  ^/  Novogrod,  contains  Novogrod,  Va- 
filigrod,  Baligna . 

,  The  Province  0/ Wo  rot  in,  con  tai  n  s  Worotin ,  Arool, 
Croom.  ■ 

% 

/  The  Province  a/Rezan,  contains  Rezan ,  P reft  aw, 
Tula ,  Donkagorod. 

TheWoLODiMERrA,  contains  Wolodimir,  Murom , 
Cafftmogorod .  ... 

,  The  Sewiera,  contains  Novogroduck ,  Branjkow, 
Czernijhaw. 

The  Province  of  Smolensko,  contains  Smolenjko, 
Drogobufc, 1  Niewielz. 

.  The  Province  <?/Bielski,  contains  Bielha. 

The  PrdJ-u/W^  dj/  NovocROD-WEL,  contains  Novogrod- 
TVeliki,  Star  a- Ruff  a,  Ladoga ,  Soltza.  : ' 

The  Province  of  Plesklow,  contains  Plefkow,  Oft  row, 
Opo/Jko. 

The  Province  of  Bielosero,  ’contains  Grodfeho , 
Glcfowa, 

The  Province  of  Woloo  da,  1  contains  Wologda,  Sooftd, 
Strelitz . 

The  Province  of  Oustriouo,  contains  Ouftriottg , 
Kolias,  Bobrina ,  ■  Cotzenga . 

The  Province  of  Wi  atkta,  contains  Wtatka ,  Or  I  off, 
Chlinoff  \  Slaboda,  •  -  •  •  - 

The  Province  of  Per mski,1  contains  Permaweliki, 
Soilumza ,  0/(^7*.  * 

The  Province  of  Pktzora,  contains  Pctzorei,  Papi- 
nongorod. 

The  Province  of  Juiiorski,  contains  Juhora ,  JW- 

The  Province  of  Con  dor  a,  Contains  IPergaturia,  Ro- 
eounitza ,  Ojtfvma .  •  * 


That  though  Scandinavia  be  but  that  great  Penin- 
•  fula,  which  extends  itfelf  between  the  Ocean  and  the 
Baltick ,  and  whole  Ifthmus  is  between  the  Sea  of 
Mufcovy ,  and  the  Bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia  ;  to 
render  the  Divifion  more  natural,  and  more  eafy,  Pli 
bring  under  that  Name  all  'the  Dominiqns  of 
and  Denmark, ,  i.  e.  the  Provinces  Frontier  of  Mufcovy , 
the  Peninfula  of  Jutland,  and  the  Jfles  depending 
thereof. 

That  Part  of  Europe  extends  from  the  554  Degree  oF 
Latitude  to  the  72;  and  from  the  26  of  Longitude,  to 
the  Its  Situation,  being  Part  in  the  temperate  Zone, 
and  Part  in  the  frigid,  lets  us  know  that  Cold  mud  be 
excetfive  there,  and  laft  long  j  that  the  Quantity  of 
Lakes,  Forefts,  and  Mountains  it  is  cover’d  with,  is  the 
Caufe  why  the  Soil  produces  but  very  little  Corn,  which 
never  comes  to  a  perfect  Maturity,  particularly  in  die 
frigid  Zone.  Its  greateft  Fertility  is  in  Wood,  and  Mines 
of  Copper.  '  ' 

Scandinavia,  was  once  under  the  Dominatioh  of  a 
foie  Sovereign  ;  at  prefent  it  is  divided  into  three  King¬ 
doms,  ws.  Sweden,  Norway ,  and  Denmark.  The  Sea 
parts  the  iaft  from  the  two  others,  Which  are  alfo 
divided  from  one  another  by  a  long  Ridge  of  Mountains, 
which  run  from  South  to  North, 

The  King  of  Sweden  poftefles  the  Middle  of  the 
Country,  the  moft  caftcm  Parts  round  the  Baltick , 
and  theGuIphs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland. 

The  King  of  Denmark  is1  Maftcr  of  the  moft  weftern 
and  northern  Parts,  viz.  of  the.  Kingdoms  *  of  Denmark 
and  Norway.  . 

*  *  •  t  •  f 

Dominions  0/  Afo  Kino  qf  Sweden. 

This  Kingdom  was  the  iaft  Retreat  of  the  an  dent 
Gfl/Ar,  who  render’d  themfelves  Matters*  of  Spain, 

and  Part  of  France ,  and  were  formidable1  to  all  die  reft 
of  Europe ,  in  the  Time  of  the  Decline  of  the  Rwww 

Empire.  ■ 

It  extends  from  the  56  Degree  of  Latitude,  to  the  69  ; 
and  from,  the  33  of  Longitude,  to.  as  for  as  beyond  the 
Lake  0;/<?£77,  under  the  63  j  lo  that  it  may  have  '280 
Leagues  in  its  greateft  Length,  and' 200  in  its  greateft 
Breadth. 
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which  parts  it  from  Denmark ,  and  a  long  Ridge  of  Moun¬ 
tains  which  divide  it  from  Norway. 

The  Climate  of  this  .Country  Js  extreamly  cold,  but 
very  pure  ;  and  fo  wholefome,  that  the  Inhabitants  who 
do  not  Ihorten  their  Days  by  Debauchery,  which  is  very 
common  in  Sweden ,  live  commonly  120  and  130 
Years. 

Though  Ice  is  feen  there  from  October  to  Aprils  the 
Soil  produces  notwithftanding, -in  fome  Places  which  are 
not  marfhy,  a  pretty  good  Quantity  of  Corn  and  Fruit. 
Near  the  Marfhes,  the ‘Air  is  heavy  and  unwholfo  me  ; 
the  Soil  produces  but,  little.  Corn,  but '  it  abounds  in 
pafture  and  Wood.  The  For, efts  are  full  of  wild  Beafts, 
particularly  Harts,  Fallow  Deer,  Hermines,  and  feveral 
other  Animals.  Among  the  great  Number  of  Moun¬ 
tains,  feveral  are  enriched  with  Mines  of  Iron  and  Cop¬ 
per,  and  fome  of  Tin  and  Silver.  .  Sea-Calves,  {Salmons, 
and  Herrings  are  fifh ’d  on  its  Coafts,  and  exported  to:  all 
Parts  of  Europe.  .  .  1’ 

There  is  found  in  Sweden  an  almoft  innumerable 
Number  of  Lakes,  but  moft  of  them  are  not  navigable  ; 
the  moft  remarkable  are  Ladoga ,  and  Onega,  on  the  Con¬ 
fines  of  Finland  \  Ula  and  Pegend  in  the  fame  Dutchy  ; 
Wener  and  Weter ,  in  Gothia ;  and  Meier .  in  Sweden. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sweden  is  divided  into .  fix  princi¬ 
pal  Parts,  viz. '  Gotby ,  Sweden ,  Lapponia ,  Finland ,  Li- 
vonia ,  and  Ingria .  The  three..- firft -are  Weft  ward 
of  the  Baltick,  and  of  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia  *,  and 
the  others  are  Eaftward  of  the  fame  Place. 

Stockholm,  fituated  between  the  Baltick  and  the 
Lake  Meier ,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom,  where 
•  the  King  keeps  his  Court.  Its  Situation  is  very  irregular, 
though  its  Port  is  efteemed  the  beft,  and  moft  fecure 
of  Europe .  , 

Note,  That  the  Swedes  are  the  beft  civilized  People  of 
the  North  *,  the  Nobility  imitate  as  much  as  they  can, 
the  French  Manners.  They  are  of  a  ftrong  Co'nftitu- 
tion,  excellent  Soldiers,  very  hofpitable,  -..and  fimple 
in  their  Manners,  but  of  an  excellent  and' quick  Un- 
derftanding  for  all  Arts  and  Sciences. 

No/c  alfo,  That  the  Swedijh  Government,  tho*  monar¬ 
chical,  participates  a  little  of  the  ariftocratick,  fince 
the  Senate  has  a  great  Share  in  it.  This  Kingdom 
•  which  was  once  elective,*  was  rendered  hereditary  in 
the  Perfon  of  Guftavus  I.  who  introduced  Luther anifn 
in  his  Dominions,  where  it  has  gain’d  fo  jniuch  .Ground 
ever  fince,  that  the  Catholick  Religion  is.  not  only 
entirely  deftroy’d  in  Sweden ,  but  even  fo.  much  ab¬ 
horred,  that  Sigifmond  King  of  Poland  •. loft,  the  Crown 
of  that  Kingdom,  becaufe  he  had  been jnftr.u&ed  in 
it,  and  had  fhe  wed  fome  Averfton  for  the  new  Doc- 
.  •  trine  which  had  fpread  over  Germany.  ; 


Gothy,  or  Gotland. 


i  • 


This  Province  which  the  Natives  call  Gotland ,  i.  e.  the 
Country  of  the  Goths ,  is  the  moft  meridional  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden  \  Weftward  it  is  divided  by  the 
’  Lake  We  ter,  and  the  River  Lega,  into  Oftrogotland  and 
Wcftrogotland,  i.  e.  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Gothy.  The 
firft  includes  four  fmall  Territories,  viz.  Oftrogotland, 
Smaland,  Bleking,  and  Schoncn ,  pr  Sc  any,  .w;hich  are 
found  in  this  Order,  defending  from  North,,  to  South 
4iy  Weft.  The  other  includes  alfo  four  other?*  viz. 
Weftrogotland ,  Holland ,  Dalia,  and  'Wcrmdand.  The 
two  firft  are  between  the  Sea,  and  the  Lakes  Weter  and 
Wener  *,  the  two  others  are,  one  Weftward,  the  other 
Northward  of  the  lall  of  thefe  Lakes. 

p  ’  ' 

Sweden. 

*  p  • 

The  Province  properly  called  Sweden,  is  Northward 
of  Gothy,  and  Solicit  ward  of  Lappony ,  between  Norway 
and  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia.  It  is  divided  into,  ten  other 
fmall  Provinces,  fituated  according  to  the  Order  of  my 
particular  Defcription  of  thefe  Dominions,  .  afeending 
from  the  South  towards  the  North.  Firft,  there  arc  found 
four  of  them  between  Goihy  and  the  River  Dale  carle, 
viz.  Upland ,  Sudcmania,  Weftmania ,  and  Net  icy  \  kite 
two  liril  are  on  the  Baltick,  one  Northward,  the  other 
imuth  by  Weft  of  the  Lake  Meier  \  the  two  others,  arc 
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•  • 

_  * 

Weftward  of’ .  thole  ‘  Places.  The  Geftrtcta ,  with .  the 
Dalecarlia,  '  Helfingid,  .  Medalpadia,  and  Anger  mania, 
•take] up  the  whole  Length  of  the  Country/1  The  Bothnia, 
•has : but  near  15  or  20  Leagues  in  Breadth,  round  its 
Gulph,  from,  the  River  Uma,  to  beyond  that  of  Ula  m 
the  Gtijanyj .  '.being  confin’d- by  the  Lappony -  Weftward 
and  Northward. Therefore  the  Part  which  is  Weftward 
of  the  Gulph  is.  called  Weftern  Bothnia ,  and  that  Eaft¬ 
ward,  Eaftern  Bothnia. . :  .  '  *  ** 

\  * 

'  •*  t  , 

.  Swedish. Lappony, 

•  -  •  * 

•  .  .  1  * 

•  *  •  *  *  4  % 

This  Province  is  the  moft  northern  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Sweden  \  it  is  divided  into  five  Marks, .  or  Countries, 
which  fcorrow:their  Names,  from  five  Rivers  :along  which 
there  are  certain  Cantons  where  the(  Inhabitants ’  build 
their  Houfes  with  Piec.es.  of  .Wood  and.  Skins  of  Beafts. 
They  tranfport  thofe" Houfes  where' -  they  think  .fit,  and 
have  very  few  inclofed  Cities;  Thofec Places  inhabited 
by  the  Lappons,  refemble  well  enough  a  Gamp/,  ■  - 
.The  moft  remarkable  Rivers  of; Lapponia,  arc  . Uma, 
Pitha,  Lula, . Thorn,  and  Kitni *,  and*, of  their  Names 
have  been  compofe'd  thofe  of  the  Cantons  of  the  Lappons, 
viz.  Unialapmarh,  Mit'halapmark,  &c.  r  / 

Note,  ,  That  the  Lappons .  are  very  low  of  Stature,  but 
courageous  and  ftrong.  Cafe  is  taken  while  yet  in 
their  Infancy,  to.  inure  them  to  cold,  which  is  excef- 
five  in  their  Country,  by'  making  them  go  quite 
naked.  •  They  ufe  the  ‘“Skins  !of  Animals  for  their 

common  Cloaths.  .  * 

1  * 

v  *  _  . 

Finland. 

This  Dutchy  which  has  been  lately"  the  Theatre  of  a 
War,  in  the  new  eft  Mode  of  Fighting,  was  once  the  Ap- 
pennage  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden’s  Brothers.  It  is  fitua- 
"ted  between  the  Gulph'  of  Bothnia ,  and  Mufcovy,  con¬ 
fining  Northward  with  Lapponia,  and  Southward  with 
the  Gulph  of  Finland.  There  are  included  in  the  Dutchy 
of  Finland,  .fix  Provinces,"  which  are  united,  to  it,  and 
keep  the  following  Order.  Firft  Cajeny  and  Finland,  on 
the  ..Gulph  of  Bothnia  -,.  Niland  and  Cdrelia,-  on  that  of 
Finland  *,  Kexholm,  towards  the  Lakes  Ladoga  and  One¬ 
ga  v  Savolax  and  Tavafthus  in  the  Middle. 

Ingria. 

This  Province  is  inclofed  between  the  Territories  of 
Mufcovy,  the  Lake  of  Onega,  and  the  Gulph  of  Finland. 
The  River  Nerva  which  paffes  thro’  it,  is  like  a  large 
Canal,  which  joins  that  "Like  and  the  Gulph  together. 
It  made  once  Part  of  Mufcovy,  from  which  it  was  fepara- 
ted  in  1617.  by  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  two 
Crowns.  It  is  not  of  a  great  Extent,  but  it  is  confider- 
able  for  the  Abundance  of  Game  found  in  it. 

%  *  t 

,  ,*  .  Livonia. 

*  0 

Tliis  Province  has  been  feveral  Times  difputcd  between 
-the  Kings  of Sweden,  Poland,  a nd  Mufcovy,  who  have  been 
Mafters  of  it  one  after  another.  Poland  relinquifhed  it 
to  Sweden  by  the  Peace  of  1669,  and  it  is-  become  fince 
’hereditary  to  that  Crown.'  •  , 

It  is  fituated,  Southward  of  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  and 
confines  Northward  with  the  Canal  of  Nerva,  the  Lake 
Pibas,  and  Mufcovy  \  Southward  with  the  Duiia,  which 
parts  it  from  the  Dutchy  of  Courland  *,  .ancl  V/ eft  ward 
with  the  Baltick.  It  is  divided  into  two  Parts,  called 
Eftonia,  and  Lettonia ,  one  Northward,  thd  other  South¬ 
ward.  ’ 

Separated  Provin  ces. 

The  King  of  Sweden  pofiefled  once,  befidcs,  fome 

Provinces  on  the  Gemanick  Ocean,  and  on  the  Baltick . 

On  the  firft,  the  Emperor,  relinquiflied  to  him  by  the 

Peace  Of  MmiJlcr,  the  Du  tellies  of  Bremen  and  Vcrdcn , 

which  were  afterwards  invaded  by  the  King  of  Denmark, 

and  mortgaged  by  him  to  George  I.  King^  of  Great-Bri- 

tain,  while  yet  but  Elector  of  Hanover,  for  the  Sum  of 

19000  Ducats  \  and  which  are  yet  in  Pofleflion  of  his 

Son  and  SucccfTor  George  II.  the  prelent  King  of  Great- 

Britain ,  and  Elcdtur  of  Ilanovcr.  On  the  laft,  the  Lord- 

fhip,  City,  and  Port  of  Wiftnar  in  Meckknbourg :  The 

high  Pomerania ,  with  Part  of  the  lower :  The  file  and 

Pvinci- 
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Prindpali  ty  of  Rugen,  the  Ides  and  Mouths  of  the  Oder 

Majefty  kept  befides  the  Ifle  of  Oedland,  to-' 

rds  “e  9oafts  Pf  Smaland ;  the  Ifle  of  Gotland^  more 

the  CoS  Tr  thC  Sea  ;  the  Ifles  0efel  and  Bage,  near 
Coafts  of  Livonta  ;  and  the  Ifle  Aland,  with  feveral 

tBut  aiid  in  the  GulPhs  of  and 

from  fe.  *  difmembered  moft  of  thofe  Provinces 

P"ti“'*r  ““P*”  Kvi- 

Sweden, 

ra7^Lfh°VinCe  ^Fp,lAND.  contains  Stockholm,  Up- 

Jal*  Arch.  S,gtun,  Enkaping,  Oregrund.  F 

S&?  ***-  Bi",op' 

Ne  r  i  c  i a ,  contains  CErebr oy  Coreljkog ,  Linnefberg. 

Scogfii^H^Lir™  G™alia' F°‘^ 

Fmefda*b.A*hlA'  C°nt*lm  Idra>  Lim'  Vetttan’  Serna’ 
hS?1™*-  C°nta!ns  Biljlo,  Sueegb, 

Medalpady,  contains  Indal,  Fors,  Ovikin,  Relfund 

Jz: NiTfy.dr™  *»** 

Bothnia,  contains  TV,;,  Kimi,  Lula,  Pitha,  Uma. 

uOTHY, 

j2ZI°G0T^  contains  No, -taping,  Sunderkatpinr, 
■nST*'-  B,lll°p-  *****  Wadjteing,  AJkljiJd, 

is,  “$*?**  “• 

^!C°rN)/°ntrnS  £a&J  Bifliop.  Malmoe,  Helfin- 
borg,  Landjkron ,  Engelhalm. 

Westrogothy,  contains  Gotteborr,  Bifhop.  Fale- 
Bogefimd.  '  ekapng'  Hio>  Bretla’  Scara,  Marieftad, 

iSal^U^ga^  *****  ***** 

MlltfZk.  COnta'mS  Tweta>  Kil1™’ 

le^LMck  A  N  D ’  C°ntainS  Carolfiad>  Wo*  Mia,  Kol- 

La  PPONIA, 


G  E  0  G R  A  P  H  T, 


The  Lordjhipof  Wismar,  contains  Wijnmr,  Wll,, 

Is  E  E  s.  *  ’ 

Rugen,  contains  Bergben,  Newfibans  - 
■  Ueland,  contains  Borkholm,  Ottcmbi 
Cote  and,  contains  Wijly,  Norwich'.  ' 

Cesel,  contains  Arnjlerg,  Sounder?. 
l,AGo>  contains  Eager oot. 

^  Aland,  contains  Cajlelbolm,  Ufedom,  Ifle,  GrolHn 

Denmark* 

This  Kingdom  was  once  the  Country  of  the  ..  ■ 

Ombres,  or  Cimbri,  whofe  Name  has  bln  render^1?' 
mous  m  Europe  by  their  •  Conanc/K  onri  i  rcd  fa- 

t0,  the  Cimmerian  Bofpborus,  between^f^ 
Afta,  and  to  the  Cimbrick  Cher Tone fits.  *  ,'i 

It  has  receiv’d  its  Jaft  Name  from  the  firfl  ,  ■ 

Name  of  Denmark,  i.  e.  IZtylnZ,.  ** 

to  the  58  2o  Min.  and  dm  the  2o  isMinofln-’ 
tude,  to  the  34.  45  Min.  Therefore  l/may W ^ 

wfe,„  Q»ft  of  Dicc^’of^ 5*2*”^“  “  * 
i  •  , confines.  Northward  and  Eaftward  with  the  <; 

I/^PT  ll  fr°f  NTWay  and  and  w^h  the 

the  Ocean* 


Umalapmark,  contains  Loijbi,  Semifierfi. 
Pithalapmark,  contains  Anicrfui,  Lochari. 

J-.ULALAPMARK,  contains  Forpajaar,  Iokomaka. 
SegZ2mi2K'  COntainS  Tin*m**'  Swoncavara, 
^Kimilapmauk,  contains  Kolajcrfui ,  Sodenkile , 
Finland. 


withftanding  which  kis  ve°”Sile  in  Corn  ’/ndpV0' 

ass  “»  a  gS  oisg1’ 

with  Game  ofall  ts' tlCUiarly  Herrings  5  and  it  abounds 

Cherfodnis  ■'^ir’k  a,.Pe™"fll,a’  caJIed  antiently,  CiwM'rf 

JVagheren,  5  ^itmarfen>  Stormaren, ,  and 

^  ;rubdivided  into  four  Diocefes, 

C  Si  r  aSlf  !n  9rcuk-  Thofe  Ifles  ate,  Z, 

fISpz  tit*  L"'md-  T*'< »«".  jm 

/y A  T  _  r  •  /«. 

m 


raSS tikfM-'’’  •**»  >. 

CaIpmI  “nt!inS  nTf’!Zfors'  Bo’X«>  Perm,  Elima. 

Carema,  contains  TVybourg,  Mala,  Wchelax. 

,Ja  *’  C°ntamS  ^  /^xcto,  /?„- 

if T  "  US’  co!uai"s  ^vajlku,  Jawfe,  Pizkala. 

< nx holm,  contains  Kexbolm,  Lem,  Palpal,  Porcnfa. 

■LIVONIA.  ^ 

Dtr™"*'  W"'“’  iW-  7*#A  ^’“w, 

°*szr  c“”i"s  a"w'  ***-*  r  ss.'sy 

-*•  >»w.  Gums 

^2.*  S5r«SSL«»^  ”s“ae" 

C„J/td  B  U M ,!  N’  con  tains  *»».  ■  «;i, 

%£*  B0X“builc-  - - Vbrd*n,  Dutch,  mil 

l 


*  - - 

LengT  NaDnd  ^  5o  ^oagucs  of  Circuit,  18  i 

Leagues’ of  Circuft  pi?1'  ,A®''  'liaf  have  45 

are  a  i  r  and  broad.  Thcothors 

of  LcfJ'o  Fnfl-*  V*  r^^ldes  Denmark  h as  thofe 

betwf  n  ;0f  the  Dioccre  of  Alborg  \  Anhout, 

Hefclo  North  w  /  and  die  Country  of  Hal  land ; 

in  the  >  ^0l!chward  of  it,  and  the  Ifle  of  IVcn, 

of  UraniboM'cr  °c  t  lC  Su!1^  w^crc  ls  F‘cn  the  Caftie 
Brahe  ^  fnnous  for  die  Obfervations  of  Tycho 

Scfonn? ^c?  Ze^an^  and  the  Province  of 
Sound  •  w.r  We^en\  1S *  found  the  famous  Streight  of  the 
tint  flim  e  ^  fame  Ifland,  and  that  of  Fuinciu  is 

mat  tiiev  ca  71  rb  .  u. . .  , .  .  „  ,  Z  . 


I  bat  there  arc  feveral  Cities  in  Denmark,  as  well 

?u,n  wb*ch  terminate  in  Keepings  which  fig- 

mfics,a  Market  Place. 

The  Capital  of  Denmark^  is  Copenhagen ,  in  the  Hie 

of 
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of  Zeland ,  on  the  Coaft  which  looks  towards  Sweden  ; 
Its  Name  fignifies  Harbour  of  Merchants.  It-  is  -famous 
for  the  Coronation  of  its  Kings,  for  their  Refidence 
there,  and  its  great  Commerce. 

Note,  That  the  Planes  differ  very  little  in  Manners  from 
the  Swedes  and  Germans ,  except  that  they  are  more 
proud  and  more  cunning.  They  are  induftrious  and 
parfimonious,  and  love  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  but 
love  Wine  far  better. 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  was  elective, 
till  the  Danes  render’d  it  hereditary  in  the  Houfe  of 
Frederick  III.  The  Nobility  has  a  great  Share  in  the 
Government,  which  notwithftanding  is  entirely  mo¬ 
narchical  i  the  Danes  in  general  are  very  loyal  Sub- 
jedts,  and  very  affectionate  to  their  King. 

Note,  again,  That  the '  Catholick  Religion  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Denmark ,  during  more  than’  500  Years,  till 
Frederick  I.  Duke  of  Holftein ,  having  been  elected 
King  in  1 525,  after  the  Degradation  of  Chrifiian  II. 
his  Nephew,  introduced  Lutheranifm  in  his  Domi¬ 
nions,  to  gain  thereby  the  Protection  of  the  Princes 
of  Germany ,  who  follow’d  the  new  Dodtrine  *  and 
ever  fince  the  Kings  of  Denmark  would  fuffer  no  other 
Religion  to  be  publicldy  profeffed  in  their  Dominions  j 
though  the  Clergy  retain  yet  the  Titles,  Ornaments, 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Romijh  Church,  having  Arch- 
bifhops,  Bifhops,  Prebends,  &c.  who  officiate  with 
the  Surplice,  the  Stole,  6? c. 

Norway. 

A  • 

This  Country  is  call’d  Norway ,  as  if  one  would  fay 
northern  Road,  becaufe  it  is  the  Part  of  Europe  which 
extends  moft  towards  the  North.  It  had  antiently  its 
particular  Kings,  till  tValdemar  II.  who  dying  left  an 
only  Daughter,  who  was  married  to  Haguin  King  of 
Denmark ;  thus  the  two  Kingdoms  were  united*  and 
ever  fince  the  Kings  of  Denmark  have  filled  themfelves 
Kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway . 

It  has  almoft  the  Form  of  an  extended  Fifli,  along 
Sweden  *  taking  up,  in  Latitude,  from  the  5  8  Degree, 
to  the  71 1 5  and  in  Longitude  from  the  26  to  the  54 
Degree*  but  fo  that  it  has  more  than  300  Leagues  in 
Length  from  South  to  North,  From  the  Point  which 
looks  towards  Jutland ,  to  Wardhus  in  Lapponia  ;  its 
greateft  Breadth  fcarce  exceeding  70  Leagues,  and  its 
leffer  to  or  12. 

It  confines  Northward,  Weftward,  and  Southward, 
with  the  Ocean  •,  Eaftward  with  the  River  Glama ,  and 
a  long  Ridge  of  Mountains  which  part  it  from  Sweden . 

The  Climate  is  fo  cold,  particularly  Northward,  that 
the  Soil  has  fcarce  Strength  enough  to  produce  any 
Thing ;  it  being,  befidcs,  full  of  Rocks  which  render 
it  fterilc.  There  is  found,  Eaftward,  a  great  Quantity 
of  Mountains  *  and  Weftward,  fevcral  Gulphs.  None 
but  the  Glama ,  of  all  its  Rivers,  can  carry  Boats  of  any 
confiderable  Bignefs :  There  is  one  fecn  near  Drontheim, 
whofc  Waters  never  freeze,  let  the  Cold  be  ever  fo 
exceffivc. 

Norway  is  divided  into  five  Governments,  f6und  in 
the  following  Order,  going  from  South  to  North  ;  firft 
that  of  Bahus ,  fituated  along  the  River  Glama ,  and  on 
the  Coaft  which  looks  to  the  Point  of  Scbaiv ,  in  North- 
Jut  land  \  that  of  jigger  bus,  of  Bcrgenhus ,  of  Dr  on  the  im- 
htts ,  and  of  Wardhus,  which  includes  the  Danijh  Lapponia . 

Along  the  Weftern  Coaft  is  found  a  very  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Hies  *  among  which  the  moft  confiderable  arc 
thofe  of  Maghero,  which  is  the  moft  Northern ;  then, 
defending,  Suro,  Samcn,  Frannies,  Stcgcn,  Lojfotcn,  Ili - 
twon,  &c,  Near  this  laft  there  is  a  Whirlpool  of  Water, 
which  the  Danes  call  Maclftrom ,  in  which  they  fay  Ships 
»ve  loft,  a9  in  an  Abyfs. 

The  City  of  Dronthcim  was  once  the  Capital  of  Nor¬ 
way,  but  at  prefent  Berghcn  is  reputed  for  Rich  j  and 
the  Viceroy,  or  principal  Governor  of  the  whole  Coun¬ 
try,  rofides  there, 

•  1 

Note,  That  the  Norwegians  are  fimple  enough  j  but 
they  have  an  excellent  Quality,  which  is  that  of  being 
bolpi table,  and  very  kin3  to  Foreigners :  There  are 


very  few  Thieves  among  them,  perhaps  becaufe  there 
is  little  or  nothing  to  fteal,  the  Country  being  fterile, 
and  little  frequented. 

% 

Note,  alfo.  That  befides  the  Viceroy;  or  principal  Go¬ 
vernor,  whom  the  King  of  Denmark  keeps  in  Norway , 
there  are  five  general  Governors,  who  refide  in  the 
Caftles  from  whence  their  Governments  borrow  their 
Names,  viz.  Bahus ,  Berghenhus ,  &c. 

► 

% 

Note,  again,  That  the  Norwegians  follow  the  fame  Re¬ 
ligion  which  is  profeffed  in  Denmark  \  and  there  are 
found  yet  in  Lapponia ,  People  who  adore  the  Sun,  the 
Fire,  the  Forefts,  Serpents,  (Ac. 

.  A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Denmark ■,  is  as 
follows  : 

Jutland. 

South-Jut  land. 

Holstein,  contains  Kiel,  Renjborg ,  Newmonfer, 
Wilflet. 

Ditmarsen*  contains  Lunden ,  Arch.  Weijlinburgen^ 
Heiden. 

♦ 

Stermaren,  con  tains  Glukfiad,  Kreutpe *  P inn  ember 
Bramjledt. 

W ache ren,  contains  Segelberg,  Oldembottrg,  Lutke'm- 
bourg ,  Ploen. 

Sleswick,  contains  Slefwick,  Bifliop.  Gottorpfiad \  Fre - 
deriker, '  Foningen,  Flenjbourg,  Funder en,  Hdderfleben . 

'  North  Jutland. 

The  Diocefc  <?/Ry pen,  contains  Rypen,  Bifhop.  Cold- 
ing,  Frederikcode,  Weel,  Rinkoping, 

The  Diocefe  of  Arhusen,  contains  Arhufen,  Bifhop; 
Under  up,  Ebelto ,  Grintiu ,  Mar 'taker,  Hobro. 

The  Diocefe  of  Wybourg,  contains  Wybourg,  Bifliop. 
Lemwick ,  Hoftebro ,  Wegerby,  Scby . 

The  Diocefe  ^/Alborg,  contains  Alborg,  Bifh.  Huhi 
Nikceping ,  Hugger  by,  Scawen ,  Hirring,  Fyjiad. 

Isles. 

_ »  _  _  1 

Zeland,  contains,  Copenhagen ,  Elfineur,  Predefikf 
borg,  Rojkild,  Bifliop.  Nikceping,.  Kallemborg,  Korfar, 
Warborg,  Preftoe.  ■  _ 

Fuinen,  contains  Odenfae,  Bifliop.  Niborg ,  Woborg, 
Sevenborg,  Middlefart . 

La ngeland,  contains  Rudkceping,  Fanker.. 

La  land,  contains  Nafkow,  Maribo ,  Rodby ,  Niftddt . 
Falster,  contains  Nikceping ,  Stub ckce ping, 

Mone,  contains  Steka. 

Alsen*  contains  Nortburg.  — A rr/e,  Keeping. 

Feme  ren,  contains  Burg,  Faffcn,  Ketrop . 

'  Bornholm,  contains  Rottccmby,  Nex. 

A m a o ,  Amag.  —  Wen,  Uranibourg .  —  Samsoe,  Sam 
foe.  —  Endelo,  Endelo. — Leslo,  Hacs . — Sylt,  Fy~ 
redrop .  —  North  stand,  Pclworm . 

Norway, 

T he  G overnment  of  Dron.t he imhus,  con tai ns  Dron- 
theim,  Wijk,  OJiraford,  Malager,  Alcnby,  Evenes,  War- 
dal,  Meltts ,  Mellang,  Asfenk,  Storey  Opdacl,  Schordael . 

The  Government  of  Berghenhus,  contains  BerghcVi 
llulno,  Staffanger,  Soyde,  Arncdal ,  Northolm,  Lund% 
Helmelandt ,  Jclfo,  Eidc . 

The  Government  of  Aggerhus,  contains  Obflo,  Scken , 
Mofs,  Holen,  C1  ronjberg,  Folcii,  Hammer,  Gttftall,  Do  fre, 
Frederikjhal,  where  the  brave  Charles  XII.  King  of  Swe¬ 
den  was  unfortunately - . 

The  Government  of  Ba  hus,  contains  Bahus,  Oddcvalla , 
Berg ,  EJbcrg,  Aremark,  Feet. 

The  Government  of  Wardhus,  contains  Wardhus , 
Ulzicki ,  Hoop ,  Waranger,  Fanncbay . 

GREAF-BR1FA I N. 

Authors  are  extremely  divided  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Name  of  Britain  :  Some  derive  it  from  the  Word 
P/yd ,  which  in  the  old  Language  of  the  Country  figni¬ 
fies  Beauty :  Others  will  have  the  Name  to  have  been 
form’d  from  another  old  Word  Brit,  which  fignifies 
Paint  j  becaufe  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  fome  of  thofe 
Ides  ufed  to  paint  their  Bodies  i  which  is  the  Rcafon  why 
they  were  call’d*  by  the  Romans,  Pills  :  The  one  pre¬ 
tends  that  the  Britons,  cxpcll’d  from  what  is  cnll*ct  at 
prefent  Grcat-Britain,  by  the  Saxons  and  Engliflj,  whom 

they 
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they  had  call’d  to  their  Succour,  crofs’d  over  into  France , 
and  fettled  in  one  of  the  Arcmorick  Provinces,  to  which 
they  gave  their  Name  *  and  the  Tradiuftor  of  Bede  lays, 
that  this  I  fie  was  call’d  Albion ,  till  the  Britons,  People  from 
France ,  gave  it  their  Name,  at  their  firft  fettling  in  the 
Country.  Chamber  lay  tie  lays,  that  England ,  the  better 
Part  of  the  beft’Ifiand  in  the  whole  World,  antiently  with 
Scotland,  call’d  Britain ,  and  fometimes  Albion ,  was  about 
800  Years  after  the  Incarnation  of  Chrift ,  (by  fpecial  Edidt 
of  .King  Egbert,  defeended  from  the  Angles,  a  People  of 
the  Lower  Saxony,  in  whofe  Pofieffion  the  greateft  Part 
of  this  Country  then  was)  nam’d  Angle ,  or  England . 

The  Britijh  Ifles  are  Northward  of  France ,  from 
which  they  are  feparated  by  the  Britijh  Channel :  They 
extend  from  the  50  4-  Degree  of  Latitude  to  .the  595 
and  from  about  the  9-I-  of  Longitude  to  the  224. 

The  firft  and  greateft  of  thofe  Ifies,  call’d  Great - 
Britain ,  contains  the  Kingdom  of  England  and  Scotland ; 
that  Weft  ward  of  it  is  call’d  Ireland.  The  other  Ifies, 
which  are  great  deal  lelfer,'  are  found  moft  of  them 
Northward  of  thefe :  The  moft  confiderable  of  them 
are  the  Or  cades,  &c.  which  are  Dependencies  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Scotland . 

Thefe  Kingdoms  are  under  the  Domination  of  the 
King  of  Great -Britain,  commonly  call’d  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  ever  fince  the  Year  1607  ;  when  James  VI.  King 
■of  Scotland,  and  firft  of  that  Name  of  Englancj,  united 
thefe  three  Kingdoms,  and  took  the  Tide  of  King  of 
Great-Britain ,  to  avoid  giving  Preference  to  either  of 
them.  Elizabeth ,  Queen  of  England,  dying,  declar’d 
him  her  Succeflor,  witli  the  Content  of  her  Parliament, 
tho’  fiie, had  inhumanly  caufed  Mary  Stuart  his  Mother, 
and  Widow  of  Francis  II.  King  of  France ,  to  be  brought 
upon  a  Scaffold,  and  beheaded,  after  lhe  had  detained 
her  18  Years  in  Prifon  ;  violating  thereby  the  Laws  of 
Hofpitality,  which  are  the  moft  facred  among  Mankind  ; 
iacrilegioufiy  ufurping  a  Power  which  the  King  of 
Kings  has  referved  to  himfelf  alone,  of  punifhing  Sove¬ 
reigns  for  the  Crimes  they  may  be  guilty  of;  infulting 
to  the  Royal  Majefty,  and  giving  a  very  bad  Example 
to  her  Subjects,  which  perhaps  encouraged  them  to  per¬ 
petrate  the  fame  on  the  facred  Perfori  of  their  Royal  So¬ 
vereign  Charles  I. 

Note ,  That  Ireland  loft  the  Title  of  Kingdom  in  1172  ; 
and  that  ever  fince  that  Time,  the  Irifh  having  call’d 
Henry  II.  King  of  England  to  their  Succour  againft 
the  Norwegians,  and  deferred  to  him  all  the  Authority, 
he  and  his  Succelfors  contented  themtelvcs  with  the 
Quality  of  Lords  of  Ireland,  till  Henry  VIII.  This 
King  at  the  Solicitation  of  fome  Fa&ious,  to  whom 
the  Name  of  Lordfliip  feem’d  defpicable,  caufed  him¬ 
felf  to  be  call’d  King  of  England ,  and  of  Ireland ; 
which  was  confirm’d  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  in  1555,  for 
Queen  Mary ,  Daughter  of  Henry . 


The  Kingdom  of  England. 

This  Kingdom  is  the  greateft  of  the  three  I  have 
mention’d  :  The  Englifb,  People  of  Lower  Saxony,  who 
were  call’d  into  it,  as  I  have  already  obferv’d,  by  the 
Natives,  gave  it  their  Name. 

It  is  fi mated  in  the  fouthern  Part  of  the  Ific  of  Great 
Britain ,  and  extends  in  Laritude  from  the  50  1-  Degree 
to  the  66,  and  in  Longitude  from  the  14  to  the  22  -I  ; 
lb  that  it  may  have  more  than  100  Leagues  in  its  greac- 
eft  Extent  from  South  to  North;  and  no,  90,  40, 
and  30  from  Lull:  to  Weft. 

It  has  for  Pounds  and  is  feparated  from  Scotland  by 
the  River  Solway,  the  Mountain  Cheviot ,  and  the  Rivei 
Tweed  \  Hall  whereof,  on  die  Side  of  its  Source,  is  in 
Scotland,  and  the  other  Half  makes  juftly  the  Separa¬ 
tion  ;  Eaflward  it  lias  the  Germanick  Ocean  ;  Southward 
it  is  fe  larated  from  France  by  the  Channel ;  and  Wdl'- 
ward  t  ic  lrjh  Sen  ferves  for  common  Bounds  to  both 
Kingdoms. 

The  Winter  is  longer  in  England ,  but  lefs  cold  than 
in  France  \  and  the  Summer  is  neither  fo  long  nor  fb  hot, 
becaulc  of  the  frequent  Rain  and  Fogs;  which  notwith: 
Handing,  the  Climate  had  been  accounted  very  wholfome, 
and  little  Jubjcdl  to  Maladies,  till  of  late  Years. 
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The  Soil  is  extremely  fertile  in  Corn  of  all  Sorts,  and 
Fruits;  and- though  it  produces  little  or  no  Wine,  the 
excellent  Beer  made  in  England  fupplies  abundantly  that 
Want.  The  Hills  and  Valleys !  are  cover’d  with  almoft 
an  infinite  Number  of  Sheep,  whofe  Wool  is  the  bell  in 
the.  whole  World.  No.  Wolves  are  feen  in.it,  and  but 
very  few  Afies  and  Mules.  It  abounds  with  Mines  of 
Copper,  Iron,  Tin,  Lead,  Sea- Coals,  and  other  Mine¬ 
rals.  '  Beef  and  Pork  is  there  better  tailed,  than  in  any 
other  Parts  of  Europe . 

There  are  very  few  Lakes  in  England ;  but  it  has  fe- 
veral  Rivers,  '  and  fome  of  them  very  confiderable,  as 
the  Thames ,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  famous  of  the  Uni- 
verte,  and  fprings  from  the  County  of  Glocejlcr,  paffes 
at  Oxford  and  London,  and  difembogues  into  the  Sea  ■ 
the  Severn,  which  has  its  Source  in  North-Walcsi  paffes 
at  Shrewjbury ,  Wore  eft  er ,  and  Glocefier ;  the  Humber 
which  is  but  an  Arm  of  the  Sea,  into  which  difembogue 
the  Rivers  Derwent,  Trent,  Arc ,  Worf  \  &c. 

The  Englijh,  and  Saxons ,  after  they  had  expelled  the 
Natives,  divided  it  into  feven  Kingdoms,  which  Divi- 
fion  was  call’d  Heptarchy  ;  and  which  was  kept  -  in  that 
State,  till  King  Egbert  re-united  them  all  into  one  ;  and 
as  that  Divifion  feems  to  me  very  ealy  and  natural,  I’ll 
make  ute  of  it  in  the  following  Order  :  Firft, .  Eaflward 
are  found  on  the  Coaft,  the  Kingdoms  of  Effex,  Eatf- 
Anglia,  and  Kent ;  the  firft  in  the  Middle,  the  fecond 
Northward,  and  the  third  Northward  of  this ;  feparated 
from  one  another  by the  Thames. — Southward  are  found 
on  the  Channel,  the  Kingdoms  of  Suffex  and  Wefjex, 
one  Eaftward,  and  the  other,  which  is  fix  Times  as 
large,  Weftward. — Weft  ward,  on  the  Irifh  Sea,  is  found 
the  Principality  of  Wales.  — The  Kingdom  of  Northum - 
berla?id  is  Northward,  contiguous  with  Scotland,  between 
the  German  and  the  Irifh  Seas.  Laftly,  the  Kingdom  of 
Mercia  in  the  Middle  of  all  thele. 

This  Kingdom  contains  52  Counties,  called  in  the 
Language  of  the  Country,  Shires ;  which  will  be  found 
in  Order  in  my  particular  Divifion  of  it. 

The  antient  Kingdom  of  Effex,  contains  three  Coun¬ 
ties,  the  firft  and  biggeft  thereof,  is  called  by  the  fame 
Name,  and  is  fituated  on  the  Sea ;  the  two  others,  viz. 
Middle f ex,  and  Hertford ,  are  found  Weftward  of  it,  one 
towards  the  South,  and  the  other  towards  the  North; 
but  becaufe  the  City  of  London ,  Capital  of  the  whole 
Kingdom,  is  in  the  County  of  Middlefex ,  I’ll  give  it 
the  firft  Rank,  and  that  with  fome  Juftice. 

East-Anglia,  includes  the  .Counties, of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk ,  on  the  Sea  ; ,  and  that  of  Cambridge,  fituated 
Weftward  of  them. — The  City  of  Cambridge  is  famous 
for  its  Univerfity. 

The  antient  Kingdom  of  Kent,  admits  of  no  Sub- 
divifion,  and  contains  but  the  County  of  the  fame  Name: 
It  is  the  Country  of  the  .whole  Kingdom  neareft  France . 
— The  City  of  Canterbury,  which  is  the  Capital  thereof, 
is  an  Archiepifcopal  See  ;  the  Archbifiiop  thereof  ftilcs 
himfelf  Primate  of  all  England. 

The  Country  of  Sussex,  contains  two  Counties;  the 
firft,  which  bears  the  fame  Name,  is  on  the  Channel, 
over-againft  Normandy  ;  and  the  other,  call’d  Surry,  is 
between  that  of  Suffex  and  the  Thames . 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex,  arc  found  feven  Coun¬ 
ties,  going  from  Eaft  to  Weft  ;  firft  on  the  Channel, 
Hampjlme,  Dorfet ,  Devon ,  and  Cornwal ;  Berks,  Wills, 
and  Somcrfct,  which  are  Northward  of  the  two  firft. 

The  Principality  of  Wales,  which  is  the  Appennage 
of  the  Eldcft  Son  of  the  King  of  England,  was  once  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  final!  Kingdoms,  till  Roderick  (he 
Great ,  who  made  himfelf  King  of  the  whole  Country. 
It  is  divided,  at  the  River  Dowry,  into  North-Wales  and 
South-Wales ;  and  each  Divifion  contains  fix  Counties : 
In  the  firft  arc  found  fix,  round  the  Coafts,  in  r^c 

lowing  Order,  beginning  towards  Northumberland ;  HR 
Flint,  afterwards  Denbigh ,  Carnarvon ,  Anglefey  Hand, 
Merioneth ,  and  Montgomery ,  which  is  the  moft  inland 
County  of  the  fix.  —  In  the  fccond  are  found  four,  lifter 
wife  round  the  Coaft 
viz.  Cardigan. 

the  Mouth  of  -  - - -  ,  .  , 

more  advanced  towards  Mercia :  Some  place  it  in  t  ie 
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putchy  of  Monmouth ,  but  the  belt  Geographers  leave  it 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia . 

jfote.  That  the  Weljh  have  always  equall’d  (not  only  in 
my  Opinion,  but  even  in  that  of  the  belt  and  moft 
impartial  Hiftorians  of  all  Nations  and  Ages)  in 
Courage  and  Bravery,  the  moft  warlike  Nations  of 
Europe ,  and  have  been  rivall’d  by  none  :  They  have 
gain’d  feveral  fignal  Advantages  againft  the  formida¬ 
ble  Power  of  their  Enemies,  and  have  never  been  tho¬ 
roughly  conquered :  They  are  free,  fincere,  liberal, 
and  extremely  affable  to  Foreigners  ;  Hofpitality  be¬ 
ing  a  Virtue  much  pra&ifed  among  them  :  Within 
their  Mountains  there  are  yet  feveral  noble  Families 
which  could  challenge  the  moft  illuftrious  Houfes  of 
Europe  for  Antiquity:  They  have  a  very  good  Un- 
derftanding,  and  found  Wit. 

The  Kingdom  of  Northumberland,  is  more  ex¬ 
tended  than  any  of  thofe  I  have  mention’d:  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  fix  Counties  •>  three  of  which  are  found  on 
the  German'tck  Ocean,  viz.  York,  Durham ,  and  Northum¬ 
berland  thus  in  Order,  in  going  from  South  to  North  : 
The  three  others,  viz.  Lancafier ,  W'eftmoreland,  and  Cum¬ 
berland,  are  found  in  the  fame  Order,  on  the  Irijh  Sea  j 
and  following  the  fame  Road. 

The  County,  or  Dutchy  of  York,  is  the  greateft  Pro¬ 
vince  of  England ,  and  the  Appenage  of  the  King’s  Bro¬ 
ther.  Its  Capital,  York,  is  an  Archiepifcopal  See,  whofe 
Archbifhop  ftiles  himfelf.  Primate  of  England  ;  and  is 
fituated  on  the  River  Oufe. 

The  County  of  Lancaster,  is  alfo  very  renown’d  in 
Hiftory  for  the  long  Wars  between  the  two  Royal  Houfes 
of  York  and  Lancafier ,  under  the  Denomination  of  the 
white  and  red  Rofe.  Some  Authors  have  obferved,  that 
thirty  Battles  had  been  fought  during  thofe  Wars,  and 
that  there  had  been  kill’d  in  them  three  Kings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  one  Prince  of  Wales,  twelve  Dukes,  one  Marquis, 
nineteen  Earls,  twenty-three  Barons,  and  a  vaft  Number 
of  feveral  other  Perfons  of  Quality.  Its  Capital,  which 
bears  the  fame  Name,  is  fituated  on  the  River  Lon. 

Mercia,  which  is  in  the  Heart  of  England,  was  the 
largeft  Kingdom  of  all  thofe  abovemention’d  :  It  con¬ 
tains  eighteen  Counties,  feven  of  which  are  found  Eaft- 
ward,  thus  in  Order,  going  from  South  to  North,  viz. 
Oxford,  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Northampton ,  Huntington, 
Rutland,  and  Lincoln  :  Six  in  the  Middle,  following  the 
fame  Road,  viz.  Gloceficr,  Warwick,  Leicefier,  Stafford , 
Derby,  and  Nottingham ;  The  live  others  are  Weft  ward, 
and  Frontiers  of  Wales,  viz.  Monmouth,  which  is  to¬ 
ward  the  Mouth  of  the  Severn,  Hereford,  Worceftcr , 
Salop,  and  Cheficr. 

The  City  of  Oxford,  fituated  on  the  Thames,  has  a 
very  celebrated  Univcrfity,  and  the  fccond  in  Europe  for 
Antiquity  :  It  is  alfo  an  Epifcopal  See. 

The  Jfics  depending  on  the  Kingdom  of  England,  arc 
the  Ifics  of  Man,  and  Anglcfcy,  in  the  Irijh  Sea,  which 
bear  the  Title  of  Counties  the  firft  of  the  two  having 
bore  that  of  Kingdom  for  200  Years  fucccflively,  or 
more :  The  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  the  Channel,  near  the 
Coaft  of  Southampton  :  Jcrfcy  and  Guernfcy,  near  thofe 
of  Normandy  :  The  S  or  Ungues,  Weft  ward  of  Cornwall, 
which  arc  145  in  Number,  among  which  there  are  12 
principal,  which  have  all  Tin  Mines. 

The  Capital  of  England  is  London,  fituated  on  the 
Thames,  in  the  County  of  Middlefcx :  It  is  one  of  the 
largeft,  fairefl,  and  moft  trading  Cities  of  the  whole 
World  ;  the  Place  of  Refidcnce  of  the  King,  and  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  an  Epifcopal  Sec. 
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table,  and  affable,  encourage  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ; 
and  are  eafily  mov’d  to  Companion :  They  are  free 
from  thofe  national  Prejudices,  and  infupportable  Fre-  . 
fumption,'  Foreigners  reproach  the  Englijh  Nation 
with,  which  are  Vices  found  no  where  in  England  but 
among  the  mod  defpicable  Rabble,  that  .nothing  is 
good,  and  nothing  great,  but  in  their  own  Country  *, 
that  Courage,  Wit,  Wifdom,  Learning,'  &c.  are  to 
be  found  no  where  elfe ;  fince  the  Englijh,  I  mean 
thofe  who  have  the  lead  Education,  are  always  in-  • 
din’d  to  render  Juftice  to  Merit, -wherever  they  find 
it,  without  Diftindion  of  Perfon,  or  Country  of 
which  I  can  fpeak  pertinently,  fince  I  have  ftudied 
them  long  enough,  to  be  convinced,  that  the  Suppo-, 
fition  that  the  EngliJJj  Nation  is  inhofpitable,  and 
treat  Foreigners  in  a  barbarous  Manner,  is  falfe  and 
fcandalous  ;  it  is  true,  that  the  Vulgar  are  not  very 
courteous,  when  they  are  in  a  Body,  but  take  even 
every  one  of  them  apart,  you’ll  find  that  their  Bruta¬ 
lity  is  not  natural  in  them  ;  but,  that  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  true  Sentiments  of  Juftice  and  Humanity  ^ 
for  if  in  their  tumultuous  Affemblics  they  appear  fo. 
ready  to  inflilt  Foreigners,  when,  by  themfeivea,  they 
are-  as  ready  to  help,  or  aftift  them  :  All  the  EngliJJj 
can  be  reproached  of,  with  fome  Appearance  of  J11- 
ftice  and  Reafon,  is  of  being  a  little  too  litigious. 

Dote,  alfo.  That  tho’  the  Kingdom  of  Great- Britain  be 
hereditary,  and  even  to  Females,  for  Want  of  Iffue 
Male,  the  Government  is  as  much  Ariftocratical,  and 
Democratical,  as  Monarchical,  becaufe  of  the  Power 
of  the  Parliament,  compofed  of  two  Houfes  *,  the 
firft  call’d  the  higher  Houfe,  becaufe  compofed  of  the 
Lords  both  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  Kingdom, 
where  -the  King  prefides ;  and  the  other  the  lower 
Houfe,  or  of  the  Commons,  compofed  of  the  Depu¬ 
ties  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  Boroughs,  and  Sea-Ports 
of  the  Kingdom,  which  have  Right  of  fending  to 
that  auguft  Affembly  :  This  Right,  though  not  quite 
fo  antient  as  the  firft  Eftablifhment  of  the  Englijh  Mo¬ 
narchy,  fince  granted  by  the  Kings  themfelves,.  the 
EngliJJj  are  very  jealous  of,  and  have  made  from  Time 
to  Time  feveral  courageous  and  bold  Stands  to  pre- 
ferve  it  in  the  Purity  of  its  firft  Eftablifhment,  againft 
thofe  who  have  attempted  to  invade  it ;  which  has  of¬ 
ten  been  confider’d  by  thofe  who  are  ignorant,  or  will 
be  ignorant  of  the  Conftitution  of  the  Kingdom,  as 
an  Effedt  of  their  Inconftancy  and  Difioyaicy ;  but 
which  proceeded,  in  Fa£t,  from  that  natural  Inclina- 
nation  all  Men  have  for  Freedom  and  Liberty :  Tho’ 
there  have  been  found  Factious  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  other  Places,  who,  utter  Strangers  to  their  own  Hap- 
pinefs,  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  be  ever  cafy  under 
the  moft  mild  Government ;  but  imagine,  falfely,  than 
a  King  incroaches  on  their  Privileges  and  Liberties, 
when  he  has  not  the  ridiculous  Complaifiince  of  being 
entirely  govern’d  by  them,  or  refutes  to  follow  blind¬ 
ly  the  Impctnoufity  of  their  extravagant  Imagination. 

Note,  again.  That  Calvin ifm  has  been  for  a  long  Time, 
fince  the  Reformation,  the  reigning  Religion  in  Eng¬ 
land  \  but  the  Englilh  Church  has  rclinquilh’d  feveral 
of  thole  defperate  Dogma’s  with  Regard  to  Grace, 
Merit,  Free-Will,  &c,  which  Hu;  has  found  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  infinile  Mercy  of  God,  and  his  Ju¬ 
ftice  :  Notwithftanding  which,  all  Sorts  of  Religions 
are  tolerated  in  England  except  the  Catbolicks  *,  for 
there  are  found  in  it  Zuingllans,  HttffUes ,  Calvinifts , 
Lutherans, /lnabapt ft s,  Jews,  &c.  who  have  all  the  free 
Exercife  of  their  Religion. 


Note ,  That  the  Divine  Providence  feems  to  have  taken 
as  much  Plcafure  in  adorning  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
terreflrial  Panulilc,  with  her  moft  precious  Gifts,  as 
fiie  has  in  enriching  their  Soil  with  Fertility,  and 
Plenty  of  all  Things  •,  for  the  EngliJJj  are  extremely 
witty,  dexterous,  brave,  well  made,  and  moft  of  them 
hand  fome  •,  lb  that  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the 
moft  ten fi bln  Part  of  the  Nation,  have  received  from 
Heaven  and  Nature  all  that  it  was  in  their  Power  to 
give.  Bcfitlcs  the  above-mentiouM  Perfections,  the 
antient  Englijh  Nobility  and  Gentry  are  liberal,  hofpi- 


Hcre  follows  a  more  particular  Pcfeription,  and  Dl- 
vifion  of  the  Kingdom  of  England. 

E  N  o  L  A  N  D. 

Essex. 

The  County  of  Middlesex,  contains  London,  Bifiiop. 
Staines ,  Uxbridge . 

The  County  of  Hertford,  contains  Hertford,  Ware, 
St,  Albans,  Barkway. 

The  County  of  Essex,  contains  Colchejlcr,  Malden, 
Walden ,  Wit  ham.  Tilbury ,  Barking ,  Harwich. 
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The  County  ©/Kent,  contains  Canterbury*  Arch.  Ro¬ 
th  eft  er,  Bifhop.  Dover ,  Tunbridge,  .  Hy'the ,  Sandwich, 
Grave  [end,  Greenwich . 

East-Anglia. 

The  County  of  Suffolk,  contains  Ipfwich ,  Bury, 
Mi  dual.  Or  ford. 

The  County'  of  Norfolk,  contains  Norwich ,  Bifh. 
Yarmouth,  Lynn- Regis,  Cromer,  The t ford. 

•  The  County  ©/Cambridge,  contains  Cambridge,  Uni- 
verf.  £/>’,  Bifhop.  Wifhich ,  Royfton. 

The  County  of  Sussex,  contains  Cbicbejler,  Bilhop. 
Haftings,  Rye a  Lewes,  Arundel. 

The  Comity  of  Surrey,  contains  Kingfton,  Guilford, 
Newark. 

Wessex. 

The  County  ^/Southampton,  contains  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Winchefter,  Bifhop.  Stockbridge ,  Hurjl,  Ringwood, 
Portfmouth.  ■ 

The  County  of  Dorset,  contains  Dorcbefter,  Lime, 
Sherbom,  Winborn. 

The  County  of  Devon,  contains  Exeter ,  Bifhop.  Syd - 
mouth,  Plymouth,  Totnes,  Barnftable,  Biddeford,  Hater  ley. 

T he  County  </  Counwal,  contains  Bodmyn ,  Launce - 
ft  on.  Low,  St.  Ives,  Padftow,  Hclfton. 

The  County  of  Berks,  contains  Windfor,  Abingdon, 
Newbury,  Reading,  Okingham. 

The  County .  of 'Wilts,  contains  Salifbury,  Bifhop, 
Wilton,  Ainejbury,  MahneJbury,  Blandford ,  Caine. 

The  County  of  Somerset,  contains  Bath,  Bifhop. 
Briftol,  Bifhop.  Glaftenbury,  Wells,  Bridgwater. 

The  IJle  of  Wight,  contains  Newport. 

The  JJlc  of  Jersey,  contains  St.  Hilary,  St.Aubin . 
The  IJle  of  Guernsey,  contains  St.  Peter. 

The  IJles  ©/Sorlingues,  contain  St.  Mary.. 

Principality  of  Wales. 

North-Wales. 

s 

The  County  of  F lint,  co  n  tains  Flint,  S t.  Afaph ,  Bi  fh . 
Cayerwis. 

Tli  e  County  ©/Denbigh,  con  tains  Denbigh,  Ruthin, 
Wrexham,  Abercon. 

The  County  0/ Caernarvon,  contains  Caernarvon , 
Bangor,  Bifhop. 

1'he  JJle  ©/Anglesey,  contains  Beaumaris,  Newburg, 
Ab  erf  raw. 

The  County  0/ Merioneth,  contains  Harlech ,  Bala, 
Barmouth,  Dolgelhe ,  Aberdony. 

T iie  County  of  Mon  tgomery,  contains  Montgomery, 
Llanwilling,  Lluidlos. 

South- Wales. 

The  County  of  Cardigan,  contains  Aberyfhvyth, 
Llanbeder. 

The  County  of  Pembroke,  contains  Pembroke,  St. 
David,  Bifhop.  Newport,  Haver  ford. 

The  County  ©/Caer  mar  then,  contains  Cacrmarthcn, 
Kydwilley,  Abermals. 

Tiie  County  of  Glamorgan,  contains  Cardiff,  Landaff, 
Bifhop.  Aber-avon,  Swanfey. 

T he  County  of  Brecknock,  contains  Brecknock,  Bealt , 
Hay. 

Tii e  County  of  Radnor,  contains  Radnor,  Knighton, 
P  reft  eigne. 

Northumberland. 

The  County  of  York,  contains  York,  Arch.  Hull, 
Richmond,  Done  after. 

The  County  of  Durham,  contains  Durham,  Bifhop. 
Darlington,  Harlepool. 

Th o.  County  of  Nor tii umber  land,  con tai ns  New- 
caftlc,  Berwick ,  Alnwick. 

The  County  of  Oxford,  contains  Oxford \  Bifhop. 
Bambury,  Tame. 

The  County  of  Buckingham,  contains  Buckingham , 
Colcbro  ok,  High- Wickham,  Amcrfham. 

The  Comity  Bedford,  contains  Bcdf  ord,  Dunftahlc , 
Shcfford \ 
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,  The  County  of  Lancaster,  contains  Lancaftcr,  Man - 
cleft  cr,  P  reft  on,  Blackburn. 

The  County  of  Westmoreland,  contains  Kendal , 
Kirk  by,  Appleby . 


The  County  ©/Cumberland,  c  on  t  a  ins  Car  life,  Bifh . 
Penrith,  Egremont. 

The  County  of  No rthampton,  contains  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Berkley ,  Dav entry. 

The  County  ©/Huntingdon,  contains  Huntingdon 
St.  Ives,  Kimbolton. 

The  County  of  Rutland,  contains  Ockham,  Up¬ 
pingham. 

.  The  IJle  of  Man,  contains  Douglas. 

The  County  of  Lincoln,  contains  Lincoln ,  Bifhop. 
Grantham,  Barton ,  Bofton ,  Stamford. 

The . County  of  G loc ester,  contains  Glocejler,  Bifh. 
Berkley ,  Tewkfbury ,  Cirencefter . 

,  The  County  ©/Warwick,  contains  Warwick,  Coven¬ 
try,  .Bifhop.  Rugby. 

T he  County  ©/Leicester,  contains  Leicefter ,  Dm 
nington,  Lutterworth . 

The  County  of  Stafford,  contains  Stafford,  Litch¬ 
field,  Burton.  . 

The  County  of  Darby,  contains  Darby,  Bankevel 
Chefterfield.  * 

The  County  ©/Nottingham,  contains  Nottingham, 
Newark,  Blith,  WoYkfhop.  > 

-  The  County  of  Monmouth,  contains  Monmouth,  A- 
bergavenny,  Chepftow,  Nezvport. 

The  County  ©/Hereford,  contains  Hereford,  Bifh. 
Leominfter ,  Roffe ,  Pembridge. 

The  '  Couhty  of  Worcester,  contains  Won  eft  er , 
Bifhop.  Bewdley,  Upton. 

The  County  of  Salop,  contains  Shrewfbury ,  Bridge- 
north. 

The  County  of  Chester,  contains  Chefter,  Bifhop. 
Alfringham,  Condate . 

Scotland. 

9 

This  Country,  which  the  Antients  called  Caledonia, 
and  thofe  of  the  Country  call  at  prefen t  Albany,  is  one 
of  the  moft  antient  Monarchies  in  the  World  •,  though 
there  was  an  Interregnum  of  41  Years,  after  the  Death 
of  Etigenius  I.  to  Fergus  II.  who  reftor’d  the  Scot  lift 
Monarchy  in  422. 

It  is  fituated  at  the  North  of  England,  to  which  it  is 
contiguous,  taking  up  the  northern  Part  of  the  Ifle  of 
Great-Britain.  It  extends  from  the  5 5  Degree  of  Lati¬ 
tude,  to  the  59;  and  from  the  144-  of  Longitude,  to 
the  1 9 1-  i  without  including  the  Ifles  depending  of  it. 
Some  of  which  begin  Weftward  of  it,  from  the  12  De¬ 
gree  of  Longitude,  and  the  others  advancing  towards  the 
North,  as  far  as  beyond  the  6 1  Degree  of  Latitude ;  fo 
that  it  has  about  72  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent  from 
South  to  North,  I  mean  the  main  Land  5  and  60  from 
Eaft  to  Weft. 

The  Climate  is  colder  than  in  E?igland,  and  the  Soil 
not  near  fo  fertile  in  Corn,  for  it  produces  no  other  than 
Rye,  Barley,  and  Oats,  of  which  the  Inhabitants  make 
pretty  good  Bread.  It  abounds  with  Sheep,  Oxen,  and  for¬ 
merly  with  wild  Beafts,  particuJarlyWolvesofamonflrous 
Bignefs.  There  is  a  great  Plenty  of  Fifh  on  the  Coafls, 
efpecially  Salmon,  Herrings,  and  Oyfters  which  bear 
Pearls,  among  which  there  are  found  fometimes  very 
fine  ones.  Its  Mountains,  which  arc  in  great  Number, 
have  Mines  of  Iron,  Lead,  Sulphur,  and  Azure.  Iron, 
Lead,  Leather,  and  Fifh,  are  the  chief  Commodities  of 
the  Country,  and  the  whole  Commerce  of  the  Inhabitants. 

The  molt  remarkable  of  its  Rivers  arc,  the  Tay,  Twcde, 

•  Nitle,  Clyd ,  Spey,  Dee ,  and  Don.  It  has  fevcral  Gulphs, 
among  which  thofe  of  Edinburgh  and  Dumbriton  are  the 
moft  famous;  and  in  the  great  Number  of  its  Lakes, 
thofe  of  Nefs,  Lomtmd ,  Lofs,  and  Louth,  are  the  molt 
remarkable.  It  is  pretended  that  the  firft  never  freezes, 
no  more  than  its  River,  Jet  the  Cold  be  ever  fo  fevere ; 
in  the  fccond  is  feen  a  floating  Ifiand  among  fevcral  otheis. 

The  River  Tay  divides  Scotland  into  two  Parts,  one 
Southern,  which  was  once  the  Kingdom  of.  the /«.r; 
the  other  Northern,  which  was  that  of  the  Scotch.  1  ii 

place  the  Ifics  belonging  to  it  for  a  third  Part. 

In  the  fouthern  Part,  if  we  begin  at  die  Coaft  on  t  ie 
Gcrmanick  Ocean,  we’ll  find,  firft  five  Counties  in  the 
following  Order,  round  the  Gulph  of  Edinburgh,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  fouthern  Coaft  of  its  Mouth,  vfZt  r0* 
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ihiew ,  Sterling ,  Montieth ,  ■  Sir  a  them ,  and  i'SJjfe.  Second¬ 
ly,  in  following  the  Road  from  Eaft  to  W  eft,  are  found 
the  Marches  of  England ,  the  Province  of  Twee  dale,  in 
which  is  included  the  fmall  Country  of  Lauderdale: 
Thofe  of  Teviotdale ,  and  Liddefdale ,  which  are  Frontiers 
of  England ;  then  thofe  of  Ex  dal  and  Eufdal,  which 
have  no  Cities,  Anandale ,  Nithefdale,  and  Galloway  on 
the  Sea  of  Ireland.  Laftly,  round  the  Gulph  of  Dnnir 
briton,  are  found  the  Counties  of  Karri ck,  Kyle ,  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Lenox ,  and  Argyle,  in  which  are  included  the 
Countries  of  Knapdal,  Lorn,  and  Cantar.  The  Ifle  of 
Arran,  and  that  of  Bute ,  which  contain  the  Caftle  and 
Dutchy  of  Rotfay ,  which  was  once  the  Title  of  the  el- 
deft  Son  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  Towards  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  all  thefe  Provinces  is  that  of  Cledfdal,  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  River  Cled,  from  which  it  borrows  its 
Name, 

In  the  northern  Part  there  are  thirteen  Counties,  or 
Provinces,  eight  of  which  are  found  Eaftward  of  the 
Lakes  Lane  end  and  Ncfs,  viz.  Brod-albain ,  Athol,  Berth , 
(in  which  the  fmall  Countries  of  Strathmmd -  and  Goitre 
are  included)  and  the  Province  of  Angus ,  which  is  on 
the  Coaft :  Thefe  four  Counties  follow  one  another  in 
this  Order,  according  to  the  Courfe  of  the  River  Id  ay. 
Northward  of  them  is  found  Murray ,  which  includes  the 
fmall  Provinces  of  Badzenoth ,  and  Strathfpey ,  Marr , 
Mentis,  and  Buchan ,  to  which  I’ll  join  the  fmall  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Ainzey ,  Borne ,  and  Sthratbolgy.  The  fmall 
Counties  of  Gacoth ,  Strathyle ,  Frendr&chy ,  Balven , 
Strathdone ,  and  others,  which  have  nothing  remarkable. 
And  atNorth  by  Weft  of  thefe  8  Provinces,  are  found  the 
5  others  in  the  Order  following;  in  going  from  South 
towards  the  North,  Locqiiabeir ,  Rojfe,  which  includes 
the  fmall  Country  of  Aemanoch ,  full  of  high  Mountains, 
Sutherland,  Strathnavern ,  and  Cathnes . 

Note ,  That  befides  the  Iftes  heretofore  mention’d,  there 
are  feveral  others  which  are  Dependencies  of  Scotland , 
viz.  the  Hebrides ,  .which  are  Weft  ward  of  it,  and  had 
antiently  their  particular  King ;  and  the  Or  cades 
which  are  Northward  of  it,  and  bear  the  Tide  of 
County  :  The  Moderns  reckon  as  far  as  300  Hebrides , 
of  which  great  Number,  there  are  but  6  or  7  I  men¬ 
tion  in  my ,  particular  Defc rip tion  inhabited.  There 
are  reckon’d  3  z  Or  cades,  1 3  of  which  are  inhabited  ; 
the  greateft  is  Mainland ,  which  may  have  1  o  Leagues 
in  Length,  and  3  in  Breadth.  There  are  alfb  the 
Shctlandick  Ides,  which  are  30  or  40  in  Number. 
The  greateft  are  called  Shetland ,  and  Mainland ,  which 
fome  imagine  to  be  the  Thuhe  of  the  Ancients  : 
It  is  fi  mated  under  the  6  Degree  of  Latitude,  and 
the  19  of  Longitude;  20  Leagues  long  from  South 
to  North,  and  5  or  6  Leagues  broad. 

The  capital  City  of  Scotland  is  Edinburgh,  near  the 
Gulph  of  the  fame  Name,  in  the  County  of  Lothian.  It 
is  a  very  trading  City,  which  has  a  ftrong  Caftle, 

Note ,  That  the  Scotch  arc  brave,  generous,  fober,  very 
hofpitable,  and  affable  to  Foreigners,  and  fo  very  re¬ 
ligious  Obfervers  of  their  Word,  that  even  Thieves 
of  that  Nation  keep  it.  Their  Fidelity  was  fo  well 
known  to  the  Kings  of  France ,  that  Charles  VII, 
chofe  them  for  the  Guard  of  his  Royal  Pcrfon,  in  1414. 
which  his  Succeftors  have  always  obferved,  till  of 
late ;  for  though  the  firft  Troop  of  the  King’s  Life- 
Guards,  retains  yet  the  Name  of  the  Scotch  'Troop, 
there  are  few  or  no  Scotchmen  in  it  ;  becaufe,  per¬ 
haps,  fince  the  Reformation,  few  of  the  Scotch 
Nobility  care  to  enter  into  the.  King  of  France' s  Service, 
who  admits  of  none  but  Catholicks  near  his  /acred 
Pcrfon. 

1 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Government  of  Scotland ,  which  be¬ 
fore  the  Union  under  Queen  Anne  oi  glorious  Me¬ 
mory,  was  like  cha toi England,  is  fince  the  Union  the 
fame  with  that  of  England,  i.  c,  chat  the  two  King¬ 
doms  of  England  and  Scotland,  make  at  prefen t  but  a 
political  One,  called  Great- Britain.  The  Scotch  No¬ 
bility  chufe  among  them  ft  certain  Number  of  Lords, 
who  have  choir  Seats  in  the  Parliament  of  Gr ea t- Bri¬ 
tain  \  and  the  Scotch  Gentry  and  Commonality  cIq 


•  the  fame  for  their  Representatives  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons. 

t 

Note  again.  That  Lejley  fays,  that  the  Faith  of  Jefus 
.  Christ,  was  receiv’d  in  Sotland  in  the  Year  of  Grace 
203,  under  the  Reign  of  Donaldus  V.  to  whom  Pope 
Viftor  I.  fenc  Miftionaries  to  preach  the  Golpel  in  Ids 
4  Kingdom,  and  that  in  lels  than  ten  Years,  Idolatry 
was  entirely  extirpated.  The  Purity  of  th tCatholick 
Religion  was  maintain’d  in  that  Kingdom,  ever  fince 
that  Time,  till  the  Reign  of  James  V.  during  which 
the  new  Opinions  were  fecretly  introduced  into  it, 
by  Means  of  Englifh  Minifters ;  after  that  King’s 
Death,  the  Mind  of  James  VI.  his  Grandfon,  yet  an 
Infant,  was  eafily  turn’d  that  Way,  who  was  inftruct- 
ed  in  the  Dodtrine,  which  is  at  prefent  the  prevailing 
one  in  Scotland,  fo  that  there  remains  in  it  but  very 
few  Catholicks. 


A  more  particular  Deftription,  and  Divifion  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland,  is  as  follows  : 

Southern  Part. 

T he  County  of  Lot  h  i  a  n,  con  tains  Edinburgh,  Leith , 
Litqito,  Dunbar,  Haddington ,  Aberborn ,  Seton,  Bathwick. 

The  County  ^Sterling,  contains  Sterling,  Calen¬ 
dar,  Cumbernald,  Elphingjlon . 

The  County  of  Monte  it h,  contains  Dumblain,  Kirk - 
bird,  Kinkardin. 

The  County  of  St  rat  hern,  contains  Abernethy,  Tit- 
lib ar din,  Duphim ,  Invermeth,  Drimen. 

The  County  of  Fife,  contains  St.  Andrew,  Coupri , 
Falkland ,  Kinghorn ,  Kirkald ,  Litndoris . 

The  Marches,  contain  Coldingham ,  Douglas,  Duns , 
Langton. 

The  County  of  Tweedale,  contains  Selkirk ,  Peblis , 
Lauderdale,  Eclife. 

The  County  of  Teviotdale,  contains  Tidbourg, 
Roxbourg. 

The  County  of  Lidisdale;  contains  Ilarlay,  Bar- 
kenfey,  Exdal. 

The  County  of  Anandale,  contains  Anan,  Long- 
maban. 

T he  County  a/Nithisdale,  contains  Dum frets ,  Sol¬ 
way,  Caelaverock ,  Morton. 

The  County  of  Galloway,  contains  Withorn,  Kirkou - 
bright ,  IVigton,  Car  dines  fort. 

The  County  of  Karrick,  contains  Bargeny,  Blag- 
ham ,  Carilarcy. 

The  County  of  Kyle,  contains  Aire,  IVehilte. 

The  County  ^/Cunningham,  contains  Irwin ,  Lar- 
geis ,  Kilmarnock,  Eglington . 

The  County  of  Lenox,  contains  Dtimbriton. 

The  County  of  Arcyle,  contains  Encanel ,  G/e- 
nurghart. 

The  County  of  Lorn,  contains  Dumjlafag ,  Tarbar , 
Efil,  Bergonam. 

The  County  of  Cantyr,  contains  Dunwert ,  Swin, 
Sandcl. 

The  IJle  of  Arran,  contains  Arran. 

The  IJle  of  Bute,  contains  Rotfay. 

The  County  of  Clidesdale,  contains  G lafgow,  Ha¬ 
milton,  Bothwell,  Rcinfraw,  Palfay,  Cruikjlon. 

Northern  Part'. 

The  County  0/ Brod-Albain,  co  n  tai  n  s  Inver  lot  hcai 

The  County  of  Athol,  contains  Blair . 

The  County  of  Perth,  contains  St.  JobnJlown,  Dun - 
chcldcn,  Arrol. 

The  County  of  Angus,  contains  Dundee ,  Brechin , 
Monl-Rcfc,  Forfar. 

The  County  of  Buchan,  contains  Vgyc,  Bamf,  Ro- 

themgen.  Fin  la  ter.  . 

The  County  of  Lociiabar,  contains  £>uabcir,  Kintail. 

The  County  of  Ross,  contains  Cbanonty,  Loivet ,  Cro¬ 
marty,  Rofmarhy. 

The  County  of  Murray,  contains  Elgin,  Invernefs9 
Rothes ,  Bean,  Nardcn. 

The  County  of  Mauris,  contains  Aberdeen,  New* 

Aberdeen.  # 

The  County  of  Mernis,  contains  Dunotyr,  For  den  y 

Couy,  Bcny. 
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The  County  ^Sutherland,  contains  Dornoch ,  Dun- 
rokin ,  InnerJkyn. 

The  County  of  Strathnavern,  contains  Glcnick , 
Far ,  Laxfard,  Fors. 

The  County  of  Caithness,  contains  Caithnes,  Wick , 
Dnnbeith. 

Isles  Hebrides. 

JJle  Lewis,  contains  S tornway,  Duma ,  £/.  Clement . 

]Jle  Yist,  contains  £/.  Mary,  St .  Pete?',  St.  Coltimban , 
EJkin. 

JJle  SiciE,  contains  Tr ant  ernes,  ' Treford . 

Ifle  Mull,  contains  Arrois,  Dow  art. 

IJle  Ila,  contains  Kilmony,  Dnnweg ,  Crime. 

JJle  S:  Co lumb,  contains  .War. 

7/?^  Jura,  contains  the  Ifles  Ron  an.  Rum ,  Barray, 
Egg,  Terry,  Gotten,  Shent,  Rona. 

•  Isles  Orcade, 'or  Orkney. 

The  ^  Mainland,  contains  Kirkewold,  the  Ifle 
Iloye,  the  Iile  Sotrowaffa.  — *Ifle  Schap.  Ifle  —  Ifle 
Pappa.  —  Ifle  Strom  fa. 

Isles  Schetland. 

The  Ifle  Schetland,  contains  Burgh.  —  Ifle  Zoi/. 
—  Ifle  Wajle.  — Ifle  Fortlare.  —  Ifle  Linge.  —  Ifle  Ow, 

Ireland. 


This  Ifle  was  antiently  named  Hibernia,  and  Little 
Britain,  or  Weft  cm  Britain,  becaufe  fituated  Weft  ward 
of  the  Great ,  from  which  it  is  fepa  rated  by  the  Sea 
which  bears  its  Name. 

It  extends  from  51  Deg.  20  Min.  of  Latitude,  to 
55.  40 ;  and  from  9  4  of  Longitude  to  the  144-:  So 
that  it  may  have  iio  French  Leagues  in  Length,  from 
‘South  to  North  •,  50  in  Breadth,  and  260  in  Circuit  > 
without  reckoning  thofe  round  its  Gulphs,  and  its  Lakes, 
which  are  towards  the  Coafts. 

The  Climate  of  Ireland  is  fometimes  temperate,  and 
is  never  exceflively  cold,  nor  exceflively  hot,  the  Sun 
having  never  much  Power  there,  becaufe  of  the  Humidity 
of  the  Air,  and  of  the  frequent  Rains  and  Fogs  :  That 
Air,  though  coarfe,  caufes  no  Maladies  to  the  Natives  ; 
who  are  feldom  ill  but  for  Death,  and  feldom  eight 
Days  fucceftlveJy,  fince  they  dye  commonly  of  old  Age, 
fo  that  there  is  no  Medium  between  'a  perfeft  Health 
and  Death. 

Its  marlhy  Soil,  interfperfed  with  Lakes,  Mountains, 
and  Forcfts,  is  not  very  proper  for  Corn,  which  grows 
'  lean,  .and  never  comes  to  a  true  Maturity.  It  produces 
no  Wine,  but  the  Herbs  are  delicious  for  the  Cattle  ;  it 
.produces  a  great  Quantity  of  Saffron  ;  its  Mountains  and 
Meadows  are  cover’d  with  Sheep  and  Oxen ;  its  Forefts 
full  of  Deer,  and  formerly  of  wild  Boars,  Wolves,  iftc. 
which  were  in  their  Species  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
England  ;  Birds  of  Prey  are  found  in  it,  efpecially  true 
Falcons.;  it  abounds  with  Bees,  which  are  fo  common, 
that  the  hollow  Trees  arc  fometimes  full  of  them  *,  but 
the  mod  Angular  'Filing  is,  that  it  breeds  no  venemous 
Beads  of  any  Kind  whatever. 

Mod  of  its  Rivers  are  full  of  excellent  Fifli ;  particu¬ 
larly  Salmons,  Trouts,  t£c.  the  mod  remarkable  of  them 
arc  the  Shannon,  which  forms  four  Lakes  in  its  Courfc, 
and  a  Gulph  pretty  large  at  its  Mouth ;  the  Sewer,  which 
pa  flies  at  Cajhcl ;  the  Broodwater,  at  Lifmore ,  in  Man- 
Jlcr  ;  the  Barrow,  at  Cater  lough,  in  Lcinfter ;  the  Boyne, 
ut  Trim  in  Meath ;  the  River  and  Lake  Earn,  and  Ean, 
which  comes  out  of  the  Lake  Eatig  in  XJlfter\  and  fevc- 
ral  other  Lakes  lefs  than  thefo.  In  the  Part  which  looks 


towards  the  South  by  Weft,  arc  found  the  Gulphs  of 
Bantro,  Baltimore,  and  of  Dingle,  which  are  very  confi- 
derahlc  for  the  Filhcry  of  Cod, 

This  Kingdom  is  divided  into  five  Provinces,  which 
have  antiently  bore  the  Title  of  Kingdoms  *  and  are  in 
the  following  Situation  :  Fird,  Lcinfter  is  Fad  ward, 
Ulftcr  Northward,  Connaught  Wed  ward,  Munjler  South¬ 
ward,  and  Meath  in  the  Middle  drawing  Eaft ward. 

Leinster,  contains  ieven  Counties,  viz.  Dublin , 
Cathcrhugh,  and  Wexford,  which  are  fituated  towards 
the  Coad  5  Kilkenny ,  Queen's  County,  and  King's  County , 
which  arc  Kail  ward  ;  and  Kildare  in  the  Middle. 

Ulster*  is  the  greated  Province  of  Ireland,  and  con¬ 
tains  ten  Counties,  found  in  the  following  Order,  be- 
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ginning  at  South  by  Eaft,  and  turning  round  the  Coafl ; 
Fird  Louth,  Down,  Antrim,  Colerain,  Tyrconncl,  with  • 
the  Ifle  Derry,  or  In-owcn  :  Returning  toward  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Earn,  the 
County  of  Fermanagh,  then  Cavan ,  Monagham ,  Armagh , 
and  Trim :  In  this  Province  are  found  the  Lakes  Earn 
and  Eaugh ,  in  which  there  are  feveral  Ifles  ;  the  fird  is 
thirteen  or  fourteen  Leagues  long,  and  fix  broad ;  the 
fecond  is  ten  Leagues  long,  and  feven  broad.  In  a  fmall 
Ifland,  fituated  towards  the  Middle  of  a  Lake  made  by  the 
Lijftr,  is  placed  the  Hole  of  St.  Patrick  •,  the  Wonders 
thereof  Children  are  entertained  with  by  old  Women. 

Connaught,  contains  fix  Counties,  which  are  found 
in  this  Order;  beginning  Northward,  and  defending 
along  the  Coafts,  fird  Slego,  Mayo,  Gallway,  Clare\ 
then  going  back,  Rofcommon,  and  Letrim ;  there  are  fix 
great  Lakes  in  this  Province,  .and  a  pretty  confiderable 
Gulph. 

Munster,  contains  fix  Counties,  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Order,  going  from  South  to  North  by  Eaft,  viz. 
Deftnond,  Cork,  and  Waterford ,  fituated  along  the  Coafl, 
are  oppoftte  the  Point  of  Cornwall  \  Kerry ,  Limerick,  and 
Tipperary ,  fituated  between  thefe  and  the  River  Shannon. 

Though  Meath  be  but  ;a  very  little  Province,  it  is 
divided  into  Eadern  and  Weftern,  call’d  Eaft -Meath, 
and  Weft-Meath  ;  the  lad  is  fubdivided  into  Wcft-Mcath , 
and  the  County  of  Longford ,  which  fome  have  placed 
in  Connaught. 

The  Capital  of  Ireland  is  Dublin,  fituated  on  the 
Eadern  Coad  of  the  Ifland,  in  the  Province  of  Leinfter 
Southward,  and  near  the  River  Liffe .  The  Viceroy, 
or  Lord-Lieutenant,  keeps  his  Court  there ;  and  it  is 
the  Seat  of  the  Parliament. 


Note,  That  the  Irijh  are  mod  of  them  handfome,  welh 
made,,  ftrong,  extremely  brave,  ingenious,  and  very 
courteous  to  Foreigners,  whom  they  receive  with  all 
the  good  Manners  imaginable :  They  are  extreme  in 
their  Pafiions,  either  entirely  good,  or  quite  bad : 
The  Nobility  love  Hunting  and  Mufick,  and  can  ri¬ 
val  all  the  Nations  of  Europe  for  Politenefs,  Genero- 
fity  and  good  Manners  :  The  Vulgar  are  accufed  of 
Lazinefs,  and  of  being  inclined  to  other  Vices,  which 
I  pafs  by  under  Silence,  becaufe  I  know  nothing  of  it 
but  by  Report,  which  is  a  very  partial  Hiftorian. 

Note,  alfo.  That  the  Laws  of  England  are  obierv’d  in 
Ireland ,  where  the  King  fends  his  Viceroy,  to  whom 
he  gives  full  Power,  as  of  creating  and  depofing 
Magidrates,  of  punifhing  or  forgiving  Crimes,  except 
thofe  of  High  Treafon  :  The  Viceroy  convokes  alfo 
the  Parliament,  according  to  the  Orders  lie  receives 
from  the  King  of  England. 


Note  again,  That  before  the  Reformation,  Ireland  was 
called  by  the  Chriftian  World,  the  Nurfery  of  Saints, 
becaufe  the  Catholick  Religion  was  pro  Idled  there  in 
all  its  Purity  ;  but  as  the  reform’d  Religion,  which  is 
at  prefent  the  reigning  one  in  Ireland,  dillodg’d  aH 
thofe  Saints  from  Heaven,  there  is  no  farther  Need  of 
fuch  a  Nurfery. 


Here  follows 
Ireland : 


a  more  particular  Dcfcription 
Leinster. 


The  County  of  Dublin,  contains  Dublin ,  Glande- 

lotigh,  Newcastle,  Wicklow. 

The  County  of  Caterlagii,  contains  Catcrlngh , 

Laghlin,  Arkloc,  Tula. 

The  County  of  Wexford,  contains  Wexford,  Femes, 

Rofs.  t 

1'  he  County  of  IC  ilrennv,  con  tains  Kilkenny,  * 

maftoxvn,  Juiftog. 

T  lie  Qy  e  en  VCoun  t  v,  con  tains  Queen  s A  own. 

The  KinoVCounty,  contains  King' s-Toivn. 

The  County  of  Kildare,  contains  Kildare,  Carbre, 

Naaft). 

UtST  K  R. 


The  County  of  Lou  tii,  contains  Dttnda&e, 

Tjie  County  a/Doun,  contains  Doun,  Newry< 

The  County  g/Antiu.m,  contains  Antrim,  Knock] 


! 
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The  County  0/ Col  era  in,  contains  Colerain. 

T he  */  T y  rcon  n  £  l ,  co  n tains  Donga  IL 

The  County  0/ Fermanagh,  contains  Belterjhert. 

The  County  of  Cavan,  contains  Cavan ,  Kilmore. 

The  Ctoz/y  a/Monagham,  contains Moriagham.  * 

The  County  of  Armagh,  contains  Armagh , 

Norris. 

The  Cto/jy  ^/Tiroen,  contains  Dunganon ,  Strabane; 

CONNAUG  H,T. 
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The  County  of  Slego,  contains  «S7£g*0. 

The  County  p/Mayo,  contains  Mayo,  Moore. 

The  County  of  Galloway,  contains  Galloway ,  yf- 

The  County  of  Clare,  contains  Clare ,  Tuman ,  K/7/z- 
nerah,  Kellaloe. 

The  County  of  Roscommon,  contains  Rofcommon , 
tbon,  Balintubar , 

The  County  of  Le  trim,  contains  Letrim,  Athonry . 

a 

.Munster. 

The  County  0/ Desmond,  contains  Doneboy,  Donekine. 

The  County  of  Cork,  contains  C<?r£,  Youghall , 
Kinfale. ' 

The  Ow/y  of  Water  ford,  contains  Waterford , 
Dungarvan,  Lifmore ,  Jfrrry,  Dingle,  Ardart . 

The  County  of  Limerick,  contains  Limerick ,  K/7- 
mallock. 

The  County  of  Tipperary,  contains  Emely,  Holy - 
crq/},  CafhelL 

Meath. 

The  County  of  Westmeath,  contains  Molingur. 

The  County  of  Longford,  contains  Longford ,  Ar- 
firagh. 

The  County  of  Eastmeath,  contains  Trim,  Ahoy, 
Havant ,  JOTfo. 

SPAIN. 


This  Kingdom  which  is  the  moft  weftern  of  Europe, 
•was  once,  for  that  Reafon,  called  Hefperia  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Romans  called  it  Iberia,  from  the  Ebre  one 
of  its  Rivers.  The  Chaldeans ,  and  feveral  others,  gave 
it  that  of  Spania,  i.  c.  Scarce ,  becaufe  it  was  not  well 
inhabited. 

It  extends  from  the  9  Degree  of  Longitude,  to  the 
24*,  and  from  the  36  of  Latitude,  to  about  the  44  ;  fo 
that  it  may  have  in  Length  220  great  French  Leagues, 
from  Cape  Finifter  in  Galicia ,  to  that  of  Crectis  in  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  1 70  in  Breadth,  from  the  Streights  of  Gi¬ 
braltar,  to  the  Cape  of  Las  Pcnnas  in  AJluria .  Its  greateft 
Length  from  South  by  Weil,  to  North  by  Eaft,  con¬ 
tains  2  60  Leagues  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Algarve,  to 
Colliotire  in  Catalonia . 

It  confines  Eaftward  witli  the  Mediterranean  \  South¬ 
ward  with  the  fame  Sea,  and  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar  ; 
Weftward  with  the  Ocean  ;  and  Northward  with  the 
fame  Ocean,  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountains. 

Its  Climate  is  generally  good  and  wholcfomc,  but  a 
little  hot,  which  renders  the  Soil  dry,  and  very  im¬ 
proper  to  bear  good  Com  *  but  if  it  docs  not  produce 
Abundance  of  Com,  it  is  extremely  fertile  in  delicious 
Wines  and  Fruits.  It  lias  feveral  Mines  of  Silver,  Iron, 
Copper,  Cinnabar,  and  fomc  of  Gold.  It  abounds  in 
Cattle,  cfpecially  Sheep,  whofe  Wool,  mix’d  with  that 
of  England,  makes  the  beft  Cloth  in  the  World ;  and  in 
Horfes  very  much  eltcem’d. 

The -moft  remarkable  of  its  Rivers  is  the  Ebre , 
wliofe  Source  is  in  the  Mountains  of  Old  Cajlille ,  near 
AJluria.  It  pafles  in  a  Corner  of  Navarre,  runs  through 
Arragon,  and  its  capital  City,  then  alter  it  has  palled 
thro*  T or  to  fa  in  Catalonia,  clifembogiies  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea.  The  Quadalcjnvcr,  (i.  e.  in  Moorijh 
Language,  Great  River)  winch  pa  fling  at  Cordotta ,  and 
Seville ,  traverfes  all  Andalufia .  The  Guadiana,  which 
travel* fes  almofl*  all  New  Cafttllc,  Part  of  Portugal,  and 
feparates  the  fmall  Kingdom  of  Algarve  from \  Andalufia, 
The  Tagus,  which  palling  thro*  Toledo,  traverfes  all  New 
Cajlille  and  Portugal.  Laftly,  the  Min  ho, ^  which  is  Ids 
than  all  the  others,  and  traverfes  Galicia  from  North  to 
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South  by  Weft:  Thefe  five  laft  Rivers  have  their  Courfe 
from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  difembogue  vini:o  the  Ocean. 
The  Guadiana  hides  itfelf  four  or  five  Leagues  tinder 
Ground,  between  its  Source  and  Caldtravh  in  New 
Cajlille.- 

Spain,  is  divided  into  15  principal  Paits,  which  have 
almoft  all  bore  the  Title  of  Kingdom.  The  New  and 
Old  Cajlille ,  with  Leon ,  are  in.  the  Middle  of  the  Coun¬ 
try.  Gallicia ,  AJluria,  and  Bifcay,  are  found  on  the 
Coaft  of  the  Ocean,  Northward,  going  from  Weft* 
Eaftward.  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia,  are 
found  in  this  Order,  along  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  go¬ 
ing  from  North  to  South  by  Eaft.  Then  following  the 
Coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Catalonia,  which  takes 
up  more  than  80  Leagues  of  it,  .to  beyond  the  Streight, 
are  found  Valencia ,  the  little  Kingdom  oi  Murcia,  Gre¬ 
nada,  and  Andalufia,  fituated  on  the  Ocean,  and  in  die 
Neighbourhood  of  the  Guadalquivir,  occupying  the 
Coafts  of  the  Streight,  and  6  or  7  Leagues  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Laftly,  Weftward  is  feen  on  the 
Coafts  of  the  Ocean,  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  of 
which  Hi  give  a  particular  Defcription. 

Ever  fince  die  Kings  of  Spain  have  fix’d  their 
Court  at  Madrid,  that  City  has  acquired  a  very 
great  Reputation,  and  is  efteemed  at  prefen  t,  die 
principal  of  Spain,  having  ravifh’d  the  Name  of  Ca¬ 
pital  from  Toledo. 

Madrid,  is  in  the  New  Cajlille,  fituated  on  the 
little  River  Ma'nzavares ,  and  has  nothing  confiderabie 
but  the  King’s  Palace,  die  Church  of  our  Lady,  and 
fome  others,  befides  this  it  is  large,  and  very  dirty. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  a  great  Difference  is  made  in 
Spain,  between  Cities  and  Towns ;  for  there  are  no 
Cities  but  Archbifhopricks  and  Bifhopricks,  except  a  few* 
which  by  a  fpecial  Favour,  bear  the  Name  of  Cities, 
tho*  they  have  no  Bifhop,  and  which  I’ll  mark  in  my 
particular  Defcription,  with  *.  Each  City  has  feveral 
Towns  in  its  Jurifdidtion,  and  Corregldores  in  its  Go¬ 
vernment,  which  Towns  have  not. 


Note,  That  the  Spaniards  are  accufed  of  being  very 
proud  and  lazy,  but  very  patient  in  Trouble,  and 
Adverftty,  fober  in  their  eating,  tedious  in  taking 
a  Refolution,  but  very  obftinate  in  purfuirtg  their  De- 
figns,  and  in.  oppofing  the  Efforts  of  their  Enemies; 
and  in  fad:  they  are  very  good  Soldiers,  when  led  to 
the  Field  by  a  General  of  Reputation,  of  which  Hi-* 
(lory  furnifiics  us  with  an  infinite  Number  of  Exam¬ 
ples.  The  Spanifi)  Tnfantry  is  very  much  efteemed 
in  the  Field,  but  it  is  never  very  numerous,  and  there 
has  never  been  feen  an  Army  of  8000  native  Spa¬ 
niards,  bccaufe  the  Spanijh  Women  are  not  very  fee- 
cund.  They  are  very  circumfped,  myfterious,  and 
fccrct,  and  love  honourable  Titles.  They  arc  grave, 
and  very  ferious,  and  their  Politicks  lurpafs  thofe  of 
all  the  Courts  of  Europe, 

Note  alfo,  That  this  Kingdom  lias  been  for  feveral 
Centuries,  in  Prey  to  Barbarian  Nations,  wliofe 
Names,  and  the  Divcrfuy  of  their  Government, 
would  be  too  tedious  to  particularize  here ;  at  pre- 
fent  it  is  poffeffed  by  a  King,  who  lias  large  Do- 1 
minions  in  the  two  Hemifphcres :  For  he  poffeffes 
yet  in  Europe  the  whole  Spanijh  Monarchy  5  and  the 
greateft  and  richeft  Part  of  America  j  Oran  on  the 
Coaft  of  Africa ;  the  Iflcs  Canaries,  Weftward  of 
Bildulgcrid ,  &c. 

Note,  again,  That  none  but  the  Carhoiick  Religion,  is 
pro  felled  throughout  the  whole  Spanifi)  Dominions, 
either  in  Europe,  America ,  Africa ,  or  AJia  :  That  the 
Moors  were  entirely  expel  I’d  from  Spain,  in  1610,  to 
the  Number  of  600,000 ;  according  to  others 
900,000  1  who  refuied  to  receive  Baptifm. 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  and  Divi- 

fion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain, 

The  Province  of  Ne  w-C as t  1  r.  l  e  ,  contains  Madrid 
Toledo,  Arch.  Alcala  of  Hen*,  Siguenfa,  Bifhop.  Cala- 
trava,  Ilncfca,  D.  Confucga,  Cuenpa ,  Bifhop. 

The  Province  of  Hstkamadura,  contains  Badaj ox, 
13  G  Bifhop, 
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Bifhop.  Alcantara ,  Merida ,  •  Albttkerque ,  D. 

The  Province  of  Old  Castille,  contains  Burgos , 
Arch.  Valladolid ,  Bifhop.  Frias ,  D.  Calahorra,  Bilhop. 
Lerm'a ,  D.  O/faz,  Bifhop.  Segovia ,  Bifhop. 

Avila,  Bifhop.  Placentia ,  Bifhop.  Cbm,  Billiop. 

The  Kingdom  of  Leon,  contains  Bifhop.  ^ 

torga,  Bifhop.  Palencia ,  Bifhop.  Benavente ,  Camora , 
2V0,  Bifhop.  Fordefillas ,  Medina  del  Campo,  Salamanca , 
Bifhop.  yfez,  Ciutad-Rodigo ,  Bifhop. 

The  ’  Kingdom  of  G  a lici a,  contains  Comp  oft  ella. 
Arch.  Bifliop.'  Mondonedo ,  Bifhop.  F crreol,  Co¬ 

runna,  Bifhop.  Bay  one,  Bifhop.  Morgia ,  Finifierre ,  A/ 
Padron ,  Thy,  Bilhop.  d’  Avia,  Oronte,  Bifliop. 

Montrey,  Vi  an  a. 

The  Kingdom  of  Asturias,  contains  Oviedo ,  Bifliop. 
Villa-Viciofa,  Aviles ,  Bifhop.  Benavente,  Riba  de  Silla, 
Santillana,  Bifhop.  <5/ .  Andre,  Llanes. 

The  Province  of  Biscay,  contains  Bilboa,  Durango, 
Verraeo,  Laredo,  Vittoria,  Salvatierra,  Folofa,  St.  Seba- 
ftian,  Fontarabia,  Placentia . 

The  Kingdom  of  Navarre,  contains  Pampelona, 
Bifhop.  Eft  ella ,  Fadela ,  Olitte ,  Sangueffe ,  Lerin , 
Conn  ty . 

The  Kmgdom  of  Arracon,  contains Saragoffa,  Arch. 
Far  a  cone,  Bifhop.  Huefca,  Bifhop.  Jacca,  Bifhop.  F/?- 
nafqiie,  Balbaftro,  Bifliop.  Calatajub ,  Ixar,  Dutchy.  -4/- 
barazin,  Bifhop.  Fervel,  Bifhop. 

The  Province  of  Catalonia,  contains  Barcelona, 
Bifhop.  Farragone,  Arch.  Fort  of  a,  Bifhop.  Lerida ,  Bi* 
fhop.  Solfone,  Bifliop.  Car  done,  Dutchy.  F/V£,  Bifhop. 
Gironc,  Bifhop.  Z#  Sra  d?  Ur  gel,  *.  Puyeerda. 

The  County  of  Roussillon,  contains  Perpignan,  Bi¬ 
fhop.  Colliare,  Salfes,  Elna,  Bifhop. 

‘  The  Kingdom  of  Valence,  contains  Valence,  Arch. 
Segorbe,  Bifhop.  Villa  Hermofa,  St.  Matheo,  Benicarlo, 
Morvedro,  Alzira,  Xativa ,  Bifhop.  Biar,  Motitefa,  A- 
lie  ant,  Elche ,  Orivellon ,  Bifhop. 

The  Kingdom  0/ Grenade,  con  tains  Grenade,  Arch. 
G  uadi  a.  Aimer  ia,  Bifhop.  Alhama ,  *.  Salobrenna, 

Loxa,  *.  Malaga,  Bifhop.  Ronda,  *.  Anteqiiera,  Baca,  *. 
Santa. fe,  V 

The  Kingdom  of  Marcia,  contains  Marcia,  Bifhop. 
Cartagena,  Bifhop.  Ahnacaren,  Lorca ,  Caravaca . 

The  0/ Majorca,  contains  Majorca,  Bifhop. 
Aleudia,  Solari . 

The  7/7^  0/ Minorca,  belonging  at  prefent  to 
/tf ;; <7,  contains  Citadella,  Port- Mahon. 

The  IJle  of  Ivjc  a,  contains  Ivica,  only. 

The  Kingdom  of  Andalusia,  contain  Seville,  Arch. 
St.  Lucar,  Acres  de  la  Front  era,  Cadiz ,  Bifhop.  Medina 
Sidonia,  Eciia ,  *.  Cordua,  Bifliop.  Montemajor ,  An- 
duxar,  *.  Bifliop.  Bacfa,  *.  Gibraltar ,  *.  belong¬ 

ing  at  prefent  to  England . 

PORFUGAL. 


This  Kingdom  which  includes  all  the  antient  Lufita - 
ma,  the  Country  of  the  Bracares ?  and  fome  other  an¬ 
cient  People,  is  fj  tuated  on  the  weftern  Coaft  of  Spain, 
of  which  it  made  once  a  Part. 

•It  extends  from  the  36  Deg.  30  Min.  of  Latitude, 
to  the  42,  between  the  9  and  13  of  Longitude ;  fo  that 
.  it  has  in  its  greateft  Length  from  South  to  North  no 
great  French  Leagues,  50  in  its  greateft  Breadth,  and 
1 3  5  of  Coafls. 

It  confines  Northward  with  Galicia ;  Eaftward'  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Leon,  the  two  Cajlilles ,  and  Andalttfta  ; 
Southward  and  Wcftward  with  the  Ocean. 

.  The  Climate  is  mild,  wholcfomc,  and  temperate : 
The  Soil  is  generally  hilly,  and  produces  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Wine,  delicious  Fruits,  viz .  Oranges,  Lemon3, 
Almonds,  Olives*  &c.  It  feeds  a  great  Number  of 
Silk-Worms,  and  Bees,  which  prove  very  beneficial  to 
tlie  Kingdom*,  there  are  alfo  found  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver, 
Lead,  Iron,  Tin,  and  Allum  :  Cryftal,  Species  of  Ru¬ 
bies,  Emeralds,  and  Hyacinths,  and  Quarries  of  beauti¬ 
ful  Marble.  The  moil  fieri) c  Places,  as  the  Mountains, 
Downs,  tftc.  arc  covered  with  very  fat  Cattle,  as 
Oxen,  Sheep,  Goats,  and  Hogs  j  there  is  found  in  it  a 
great  Number  of  Partridges,  and  Hares.  The  liorfes 


of  Portugal  are  fo  fwift,  that  the  Antients  have  ini  agin  *d 
the  Mares  conceived  from  the  Wind.  Abundance  of 
Salt  is  made  on  the  Coafts,  and  the  Rivers  are  full  of 
excellent  Fifh. 

The  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  the  Douro,  the  Minho 
the  Lima,  the  Mondago,  the  Cadavo ,  and  feveral  other 
Rivers,  bathe  Portugal  with  their  Waters,  'and  render  it 
in  Proportion,  much  more  fertile  than  Spain.  The 
moft  famous  Ports  are  thofe  of  Lisbon  and  of  Oporto . 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  in  to  fix  Parts;  which  are 
the  Eftramadura,  Beira,  Fralofmontes ,  between  Douro 
and  Minho,  Aletenjo,  and  the  little  Kingdom  of  Algarves . 
The  two  firft  are  found  in  the  Middle,  one  Southward 
the  other  Northward ;  the  two  following  are  Northward, 
one  Eaftward  the  other  Weftward;  the  two  laft  are 
Southward,  fo  that  the  Aletenjo  is  between  Eftramadura 
and  the  little  Kingdom  of  Algarves ,  which  is  the'  moft 
Southward  of  all. 

The  Capital  is  Lisbon,  on  the  Fagus,  towards  its 
Mouth  in  the  Ocean.  It  paffes  for  one  of  the  faireft, 
moft  trading,  and  beft  inhabited  Cities  of  Europe .  It  is 
honoured  with  an  Archiepifcopal  See,  who  ftiles  himfelf 

Patriarch  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  Indies. 

'  •  *  *  '  1  ' 

Note,  That  the  Portuguefe  are  extremely  well  afFe&cd  to 
their  King,  whom  they  efteem  above  all  the  Mo- 
narchs  of  the  World.  They  are  accufed  of  an  infup- 
portable  Pride,  of  a  ridiculous  Prefumption  of  their 
own  Merit,  and  of  an  incredible  Scorn  for  all  other 
Natipns.  They  are  very  fober  in  their  Manner  of 
Living,  decent  in  their  Cloaths,  and  extremely  parfb 
monious  in  their  Expences  ;  tho’  the  Nobility  are  very 
liberal  and  magnificent,  they  are.  enterprifing,  coura- 
.  geous,  and  excellent  and  experienced  Soldiers,  at  Sea, 
witnefs  the  great  Conquefts  they  have  made  in  foreign 
Parts.  They  were  once  more  powerful  ip  the  Indies 
than  they  are  at  prefent,  but  the  Dutch  have  render’d 
themfelves  Mafters  of  the  beft  Places  in  thofe  Parts, 
as  Molucca ,  Cochin,  Negapatan ,  &c. 


Note  alfo,  That  fince  the  Death  of  the  King  Don  Seba- 
ftian ,  who  was  killed,  or  loft  in  Africa,  in  1578, 
there  were  feveral  Pretenders  to  the  Throne.  Henry, 
Cardinal  ‘and  great  Uncle  of  that  unfortunate  King, 
was  crown’d  in  an  extreme  old  Age,  and  died  in  1580. 
Anthony,  Prior  of  Crato,  was  declared  King  by  the 
States  of  the  Kingdom  ;  but  fometime  afterwards, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  the  Year  1590.  Philip  II.  King  of 
Spain  having  expelled  him  from  Portugal,  ufurped  the 
Kingdom  from  the  Dukes  of  Brogan  fe ,  who  were  legiti¬ 
mate  Heirs.  His  Succefiors  pofTefTed  it  till  the  Year 
1 640,  in  which  th ePortuguefe,  fatigued  with  the  Spantjb 
Government,  ihook  off  the  Yoke,  and  obliged 
John  VI.  Duke  of  Bragan$e,  to  accept  the  Crown  of 
Portugal,  whom  they  declar’d  King,  and  maintain’d 
fo  well  in  that  auguft  Dignity,  that  all  the  Efforts  of 
Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain ,  to  re-unite  that  Kingdom 
to  his  Dominions,  proved  vain.  It  may  be  laid  with 
very  juft  Reafon,  that  the  God  of  the  Armies,  main¬ 
tain’d  on  that  Occafion,  the  Caufc  of  the.  Righteous, 
with  the  French  Arms,  which  came  to  the  Succour  of 
his  Portuguefe  Majefty  ;  fince  it  was  impoffible  fo  fmall 
a  Number  of  Men  could  have  refitted  all  the  Force  of 
Spain ,  if  the  Almighty  had  not  flood  on  their  Side. 

The  King  of  Portugal  is  powerful  by  Sea  and  Land, 
bccaufe  he  pofTcfTcs  feveral  large  foreign  Territories, 
as  thd  Braftl  in  America,  the  Ifles  of  Cape- Vend,  of  Ma¬ 
deira,  and  of  the  Azores  iii  the  Atlantic/: Ocean,  feveral 
Forts  and  Forcrefles  in  Africa ;  in  Afia  he  is  Matter  of 

Goa,  Din ,  Daman,  Macao,  &rc, 

*  • 

Note  befides,  That  the  Catholick  Religion  is  profefied 
iU  all  its  Purity,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  I  he 
new  Chriftians,  /.  e.  thofe  who  are  of  Jcivift  Extrac¬ 
tion*  cannot  pofiefs  any  Employment  ip  the  Judica¬ 
ture,  ,  but  by  a-  fpecial  Favour  from  the  King,  or  lor 
fome  fignal  Services  rendered  to  the  State. 

A  more  particular  Description  of  the  Kingdom  ol 

Portugal \  is  as  follows.  •  ■  .  r  ,n  „ 

6  contain/;  Pftm> 

Arch. 


The  Province  of  Estramadvra 


1  r 


1 


Arch.  Almada,  Setuval ,  Camara ,  Alanguer ,  Santaren , 
giMzr,  Torres  novas,  Dutchy.  Lwvar,  Bifhop.  Abr antes., 
Jjfarcellas,  Penela. .  ^ 

The  Province  of  Tralosmontes,  contains  Unt- 
ganza*9  D.  Miranda,  Bifh.  Caftle-Rodrigo ,  Villa-Real,  D. 
Chaues,  Cunha ,  Montalegre . 

Between  the  Douro  and  Minho,  are  Braga,  Arch, 
P0r/0»  Bifhop.  Viana,  Caminha . 

The  Province  of  Beira,  contains  Coimbre ,  Bilhop. 
Aveira,  D.  Afeira ,  Lamego,-  Bifhop.  Fi/ra,  Bifhop.  Guar- 
da,  Bifhop.  Salvaterra ,  Caftel-Branco ,  Monfanto ,  Linhares , 
Sabtlgal ,  Mello . 

The  Province  of  Alentejo,  contains  Evora,  Arch. 
Rivas,  Bifhop.  Portalegre,  Bifhop.  Villa-Vitiofa,  Beja,  D. 
Olivenza  *. 

The  Kingdom  of  Algarves,  contains  *,  Lagos , 
Faro ,  Bifhop.  Tavila,  Sagres . 

ITALY. 


This  Part  of  Europe  was  once  call’d  Saturnia ,  from 
the  Name  of  its  Kings  *,  .  Aufonia , .  (Enotria,  and  Hefpe- 
ria,  from  thofe.  of  three  Princes,  or  Captains  who 
brought  Colonies  into  it.  The  Origin  of  that  it  bears 
at  prefent,  is  very  uncertain  •,  for  fome  Authors  fay,  that 
it  comes  from  a  certain  King  Italus  \  and  others  pre¬ 
tend,  that  it  has  been  given  to  it,  becaufe  of  the  Oxen 
it  fed  once  in  Abundance,  and  which  the  antient  Greeks 
call’d  Itali. 

Its  greateft  Longitude  is  from  the  Laufet,  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipality  of  Barcelonetta ,  under  the  2  8  Degree,  as  far  as 
O trante,  about  the  42  Deg.  30  Min.  and  its  greateft  La¬ 
titude  frpm  the  Cape  Arms  in  Calabria ,  under  3  7  Deg. 
30  Min.  to  the  Source  of  Piave  in  the  Frioul,  under  the 
46  Deg. '  30  Min.  fo  that  its  greateft  Length  from  the 
Col  Major,  towards  the  Frontiers  of  Savoy,  drawing  to¬ 
wards  South  by  Eaft,  as  far  as  Cape  Delle  Golonne ,  in  the 
ulterior  Calabria,  contains  240  Leagues :  As  for  its 
Breadth  it  is  fo  very  irregular  that  I’ll  fay  nothing  of  it. 

It  advances,  towards  the  South  by  Eaft  as  a  Periinfula, 
in  .  the  Form  of  a  Boot,  into  the  Mediterranean,  which 
receives  various  Names  according  to  the  different  Coafts 
it  bathes.  Noth  ward  it  is  called  the  Adriatick  Sea,  or 
Gulph  of  Venice  \  South  by  W eft,  the  Tyrrenian  Sea,  or 
of  Tufcany  *  and  that  Part  which  bathes  the  Sole  of  the 
Boot,,  Ionian  Sea.  Thefe  are  its  Bounds  Northward  and 
Southward  :  Northward  it  confines  with  the  Alps ,  which 
part  it  from  the  Territories  depending  on  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  in  Germany ,  and  from  Switzerland:  Weft  ward 
with  the  fame  Mountains,  and  the  Rive?  Vare,  which 
divide  it  from  France  and  Savoy. 

The  Climate  is  generally  wholfome  and  temperate, 
.except  in  the  Ecclcliaftical  State,  where  the  Air  is  very 
coarfe  and  unwholfome  ;  its  Soil,  which  is  watered  with 
a  great  Number  of  Rivers,  furnifhes  Corn,  excellent 
Wines,  .beautiful  Fruits,  as  Oranges,  Citrons,  Lemons, 
Olivps,  &c.  and  excellent  Oil.  The  Kingdom  of  Na- 
plcs ,  is  fertile  in  Sugar,  Cotton,  Almonds,  (Sc.  it  has 
a  vaft  Number  of  Mulberry-Trees,  whofe  Leaves  feed  a 
prodigious  Quantity  of  Silk-Worms :  There  are  found 
in  it  large  and  agreeable  Meadows,  covered  with  all  Sorts 
of  Cattle,  and  vaft  Forcfts,  almoft  always  green,  and 
•  wildBcafts,  and  Game.  Its  Mountains  have  Mines  of 
fever, il  Metals,  and  it  abounds  with  Quarries  of  beauti¬ 
ful  Marble!  Therefore  Italy  is  called  the  Garden  of 


Europe. 

Its  principal  Rivers  arc  the  Po,  which  takes  its  Source 
frbm  Mont  Vtfo  in  Piedmont ,  which  it  traverfes  with  the 
Dutchies  of  Monferrat,  apcl  Milan,  which  it  parts  from 
that  of  Parma  ;  it  runs  Hkewifc  through  the  Dutchies  of 
Man  tun,  and  Ferrara:  Pa  fling  through  the  Cities  of 
Turin,  Trin ,  Cafal ,  Valencia ,  Placentia,  Cremona,  and 
Ferrara ,  then  difembogucs  into  the  Gulph  of  Venice, 
through  fevcral  Months.  The  Adige,  whofe  Source  is 
in  tile  Cpunty  of  Tirol,  and  which  runs  through  the  Bi¬ 
lk  op  rick  and  City  of  Trent,  the  State  of  Venice  in  pnf- 
iing  at  Verona,  and  Roiiigfe,  which  it  feparates  from  the 
Padoumt.  The  AdJc  which  comes  from  the  County  of 
CJjiavemie,  paffus  in  the  Lake  Cano ,  through  Lady,  and 
,diii*mbog\ies  into  the  Po, '  between  Cremona,  and  Placen¬ 
tia.  The  Tefm,  whole  Source  In  the  Mont  St.  Gotbard, 


in  the  Canton'  of  Uri,  which  paffes  into  the  Lake  Major , 
at  Pavia ,  then  difembogues  likewife  into  the'P<7.  ’  The 
Arno,  which  traverfes  Tufcany ,  paffes  through  the  Cities 
of  Florence  and  Pifa ,  then  throws  itfelf  into  the  Sea. 
The  Tyber  which  paffes  a t  Rome,  &c. 

Befides  the  Lakes  above-mentioned,  are  thofe  of  Garda 
and  IJfeo ,  in  the  State  of  Venice.  The  Lake  of  Celano , 
in  the  ulterior  Abrujfo :  Thofe  of  Andori ,  of  Vdraji,  and 
of  Lefina ,  in  the  Capitanate :  That  of  Perufia ,  anciently 
Trafmene,  famous  for  the  Defeat  of  the  R.omans  by,  Haiy 
nibal  \  and  that  of  Boffana,  in  St.  Peter’s  Patrimony. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  Italy  has  the  Figure  of  a 
Boot,  which  feems  to  pufh  Sicily  into  the  Sea  with  the 
End  of  the  Foot:  That  Form  will  ferve  us  to  divide  it 
into  three  Parts ;  the  firft  forms  the  big  Part  of  the 
Leg,  and  contains  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  and  Tufcany 
which  makes  the  Knee ;  the  fecond,  which  makes  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Leg,  and  the  Foot,  contains  tlie  King¬ 
dom  of  Naples  and  the  third,  which  forms  the  Top 
of  the  Boot,  contains  the  antient  Lombardy. 

Rome,  is  the  Capital  of  Italy  ;  it  is  fituated  on  the 
Tyber,  in  a  little  Province  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State, 
call’d  Campania  di  Roma :  This  City  has  been  accounted 
for  2000  Years  the  moft  famous  of  the  World  ;  but 
whatever  Effort  has  been  made,  to  preferve  to  it  fome 
Remains  of  its  antient  Splendor,  it  is  not  at  prefent 
what  it  was  antiently.  It  is  in  vain  to  fearch  Rome  in 
Rome ,  for  it  can  be  found  there  no  more 5  and  if  it  was 
once  to  be  deferted  by  the  Popes,  who  keep  their  Court 
there,  Rome  would  foon  have  a  Fate  fembiable  to  that  of 

its  Empire. 


Note,  That  the  Italians  are  ingenious,  prudent,  polite, . 
eloquent,  courteous,  and  promife  always  four  Times 
more  than  they  defign  to  perform.  They  are  accufed 
.  of  Diflimulation,  Poltroonery,  Lazinefs,  and  Jealoufy, 
even  to  Extravagancy.  For  my  Part,  tho’  I  have  lived 
among  them  for  very  near  two  Years,  I  have  feen  no 
Signs  of  thofe  Vices  laid  to  their  Charge  ■,  it  is  trpe, 
that  I  have  had  no  Intrigues  with  the  Wives,  .nor 
Quarrels  with  the  Hufbands,  who  have  always  treated 
me  in  a  genteel  and  polite  Manner.  Italy  however* 
has  produced  feveral  great  Captains,  as  Andrew  Doria 
at  Sea,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  Count  Montecuculi> 
in.  the  laft  Century,  and  feveral  others. 


Note  aifo,  Thzt  ltaly  was  governed  from  the  Foundation 
of  Rome,  during  the  Space  of  245  Years  by  Kings, 
Tarquinus  the  Proud  having  been  the  laft  of  them. 
He  had  rendered, '  by  his  infupporcable  Pride,  the 
Name  of  King,  fo  odious  to  the  Roman  People,  that 
,  they  hated  him  even  in  his  Allies.  There  was  formed 
afterwards,  that  famous  Republick,  which  acquired  an 
immortal  Glory,  by  her  Vi&ories;  Politicks,  and  the 
eminent  Virtues  of  her  Confuls  and  Senators.  It  lafted 
till  Julius  C<efar,  proclaimed  Empqor  in  706,  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  Empire  in  the  three  Parts  of  the  known 
World,  and  rendered  Tributaries,  the  moft  powerful 
Sovereigns •,  but  that  Empire  being  arrived  to  the 
higheft  Pitch  of  its  Period,  declined  by  degrees  thro’ 
the  Inadtion  and  Cowardice  of  its  Emperors.  At  laft, 
to  give  us  a  memorable  Example  of  the  precarious 
State  of  the  Grandeur  of  this  World,  God  permitted, 
to  humble  the  Roman  Pride,  that  it  fhould  fall  into 
a  Decline,  and  be  difmembered  under  the  Reign  of 
Iionorius ,  who  died  in  the  Year  of  Grace  423*  that’s 
to  fay!  the  nydthof  the  Foundation  of  Rome. . 

Italy  came  afterwards  in  the  Power  of  the  Emperors 
•  Conftantinople,  who  u fed  to  fend  Viceroys,  or  Go¬ 
vernors  into  it,  to  maintain  their  In terefts  and  Autho¬ 
rity.  Thofe  Governors  were  called  Exarchs,  and 
refided  at  Ravenna,  for  long  before  that  Time,  the 
Popes  had  already  their  Seat  at  Rome .  The  firft  of 
thofe  Exarchs  was  Longinus,  who  came  to  Ravenna 
in  568,  fen t  by  Juft inus  the  Younger.  •  But  that  Exar¬ 
chate  lafted  but  184^ Years  *  nnd  Aftolphus,  King  of  the 
Lombards,  took  that  City  in  752,  and  expelled  Eu - 
tyches,  who  was  the  laft  Exarch /  Italy  was  afterwards 
divided  between  the  Euftern  arid  Wcftcrn  Emperors. 

All  the  Princes  who  have  Territories  in  Italy,  go¬ 
vern  their  Dominions  each  according  to  his  own  Poli¬ 
tick, 
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tick,  and  Will :  I’ll  fay  fomething  of  it  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  Difcourfe  of.  each  of  thofe  States. 

Note,  again,  That  the  Catholick  Religion  is  aim  oft  the 

only  one  profefs’d  in  Italy. 

%  ■ 

Ecclesiastical  State. 

Tliis  State  is  the  whole  Extent  of  the  Territories  which 
depend  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Air,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  is  very  coarfe  and  unwholfome  towards  Rome , 
becaufe  of  the  Marfhes,  and  the  Humidity  of  the  Soil  } 
which  notwithftanding  is  fertile  enough  in  Corn,  Wines, 
Fruits,  and  Pafture. 

It  is  divided  into  twelve  fmall  Provinces,  which  are 
the  Campania  di  Roma ,  St.  Petals  Patrimony ,  the  Dutchy 
of  Caftro,  the  Ombria ,  the  Territory  of  Sabine ,  the  Pnitchy 
of  Urbino ,  the  Marche  of  Ancona ,  and  the  Romagna , 
which  contains  the  Perrarefe  and  Boulonefe :  The  three 
firft  are  on  the  Sea  of  Tttfcany ,  and  the  four  which  fob 
low  them  on  the  Gulph  of  Venice.  The  Pope,  who 
ftiles  himfelf  Chief  of  the  Catholicity  Apofiolical ,  and  Ro¬ 
man  Church,  is  the  firft  Sovereign  of  Italy  ;  that  State 
call’d  Eccleftaflical  State ,  depends  of  him,  and  the  Go¬ 
vernors  of  the  Provinces  and  Cities  are  fent  by  his  Ho- 
Jinefs.  The  Holy  Father  qrdinarily  refides,  and  keeps 
ills  Pontifical  See  in  Rome ,  Capital  of  his  Dominions, 
and  of  all  Italy.  The  Bifhopricks  are  fo  numerous  in 
the  Eccleftaflical  StatCy  that  I  cannot  but  put  the  greateft 
Part  of  them  in  my  particular  Defcription  of  it. 

Tuscany. 

Tuscany,  has  been  a  Kingdom,  which  the  Antients 
call’d  Hetruria,  Tufcia ,  and  the  Greeks  Thyrrenia. 

It  includes  the  Florentiney  the  Pifany  and  the  Si  envois, 
which  were  heretofore  all  three  governed  in  Form  of  a 
Republick,  before  Cofino  of  Medicis  made  firft  Duke  of 
it  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  he  was  call’d  Grand  Duke 
of  Tttfcany  \  and  his  Succefiors  have  always  preferved 
the  fame  Tide  :  They  refide  at  Florencey  Capital  of  their 
Dominions. 

This  City  is  fituated  on  the  Amoy  and  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  faireft  of  Italy  ;  it  is  an  Arcliiepifcopal  See  ;;and 
the  Italians  call  it  Fiorenza  la  Bella.  Pifa,  and  Sienna , 
Capitals  of  their  Countries,  preferve  ftill  a  Shadow  of 
Ariftocracy  in  their  Government. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  the  Eccleftaflical  State 
is  as  follows  : 

The  Campania  di  Roma,  contains  Rome,  Tivoli, 
Frafcatiy  Oftia ,  Paleftritta ,  Alnagni,  Signi ,  Veletriy  Ter¬ 
ra  chin. 

St.  Peter’s  Patrimony,  con  tains  Viterbo ,  Monte - 
Fiafcone ,  Orta ,  Nepi,  Sutri ,  Bracciano ,  D.  Civet  ta- 
Vecchia. 

The  Dutchy  of  Castro,  contains  CaflrOy  FarnefCy 
Rar eight  one y  Pitigliano . 

The  Province  of  Or  vie  to,  contains  Orvicto ,  Aqua - 

pendent  OnattOy  D. 

Tiie  Perugino,  contains  Peru  fa,  Fratta. 

The  Province  of  Umbria,  contains  Spoleio,  D.  Ftt- 
lignoy  Noura,  Affiji ,  Todiy  Amelia  y  Terniy  Ricti . 

The  Territory  of  Sarin  a,  contains  Namiy  Otricoli, 
MaglianOy  Vicovaro. 

The  Marche  of  Ancona,  contains  Ancona ,  Recanatiy 
LcrettOy  Ofimoy  Jcfty  S.  SeveritiOy  Tclcntinoy  Maceralay 
sJfeoli. 

The  Dutchy  of  Urjiino,  contains  Urbinoy  Pc  faro, 
Fojfombronc,  Sinigaglia,  Cagli ,  St.  Leo ,  St.  Martnoy  Rcpub. 

The  Romagna,  contains  Ravcnnay  Faenza,  Imoliy 
-  For  It  y  Cefma,  Rimini ,  Sarftna. 

T lie  Fe  r  r  a  r  ese,  con  tains  Ferrara ,  D.  CommachtOy 
Cento,  LagoccntOy  Buondcno. 

Tiie  Boloonese,  contains  Bologna y  Repub.  Bcnti- 
voglioy  VcrgatQy  St.  Pietro. 

T  U.SC  ANY. 

The  Flow  ent in,  contains  Florencey  Arch.  Ptfloyay 
TratOy  Scarpa) ay  S.  Sepolchro ,  Arezzo,  Cortotuiy  Empoli , 
Pont  ravioli. 

The  Pisan,  contains  Pifa,  Arch.  LivoritOy  Cawpi- 
gliay  Volt  emu 

The  Siennois,  contains  Sienna,  Arch.  Pienzdy  MonP 
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AlchiOy  Pmnbino,  Principality.  Qrbitello ,  Princip.  P or  to¬ 
ll  ere  ole,  Grojfelo,  Mafjd. 

The  IJland  of  Elbe,  contains  Porto-Longone ,  Porto- 
Feraio. 

Naples. 

This  Kingdom,  antiently  called  Sicily,  this  Side  die 
Vary  pafles  for  the  mod  agreeable  and  delightful,  not  of 
Italy  only,  but  even  of  all  Europe. 

The  Climate  is  always  mild  and  temperate*,  the 
Soil  abounds  in  all  that  can  be  defired,  and  the  Country 
enjoys  a  perpetual  Spring. 

It  is  divided  into  twelve  fmall  Provinces,  which  are 
the  T err  a  di  Lavauro  \  the  ulterior ,  and  citerior  Abrtijfo  *, 
the  County  of  Mali  fa  \  the  Capitanate,  the  ulterior,  and 
citerior  Principality  ;  the  Bafilicate ,  the  Land  of  Bari ; 
the  Land  of  Otranto ,  and  the  citerior  and  ulterior  Cala¬ 
bria :  The  firft  feven,  form  the- lower  Part  of  the  Leg 
of  the  Boot,  and  the 'five  others  make  up  the  Foot. 

The  Kingdom  of  Naples  fell  in  die  Power  of  the  Em¬ 
perors  of  the  Eaft,  after  the  Decay  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  it  was  defolated  by  Alarick  King  of  the  Goths,  Gen - 
feric  King  of  the  Vandahy  and  Odoane  King  of  the  Ile- 
rules  *,  Tbeodoric,  and  Totila ,  Kings  of  the  fame  Goths, 
rendered  themfelves  entirely  Mafters  of  it,  in  Spite  of  all 
the  Efforts  of  the  Greeks.  Afterwards  Narfes ,  General  of 
the  Emperor  Juflinian ,  having  defeated  Tejas,  alfo  King 
of  the  Goths,  re-conquered  all  Italy .  The  Lombards  pof- 
feffed  it,  at  Jeaft  die  greateft  Part  of  it,  more  than  200 
Years.  Pepin ,  Charlemagne's  Son,  defeated  them,  and 
took  from  them  all  they  pofiefled  of  that  Kingdom ;  af¬ 
terwards  it  was  divided  between  that  Emperor,  Nicephor , 
Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  and  Grimald  of  Benevento ,  born  a 
Lombard.  .  The  Romans ,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Duke  en¬ 
deavoured  to  preferve  each  his  Part.  But  at  laft  the 
Normans  ufurped  the  whole  -Kingdom.  Tiie  Suabes „ 
the  French ,  the  Aragonois,  and  the  Spaniards,  have  go¬ 
verned  it  every  one  of  them  by  Turns,  and  always  held 
it  from  the  Pope  as  a  Fief  of  the  Church  *  and  the  King 
of  Naples  pays  every  Year  to  the  holy  See,  for  Acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  Homage  6000  Ducats,  and  a  white 
Haukeney,  which  his  Embaffador  at  Rome  caufed  to  be 
conducted  with  great  Magnificence,  when  he  goes  to  pre- 
fent  it  to  his  Holinefs.  It  muft  be  obferved  that  this 
Homage  is  made  for  Naples  and  Sicily ,  and  that  thofe 
who  pofiefied  the  two  Kingdoms,  filled  themfelves  Kings 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  ,  as  his  prefen t  Neapolitan  Majefty,  a 
Prince  of  an  extraordinary  Merit,  does.  Alphonjus  I. 
King  of  Aragon ,  was  the  firft  called  King  of  Naples. 

The  King  refides  chiefly  at  Naples ,  Capital  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  fituated  on  the  Coafts  of  Terra  di  La - 
vauroy  at  the  Bottom  of  a  fmall  Gulph.  It  has  an  Ar- 
chiepilcopal  See,  and  pafics  for  one  of  the  largcft  and 
molt  agreeable  Cities  of  Europey  becaufe  of  the  great 
Number  of  Perfons  of  Quality  who  refide  there. 

Bijhopricks  are  fo  frequent  and  fo  numerous  in  this 
Kingdom,  that  I  cannot  place  them  all  in  the  particular 
Defcription  of  it}  fincc  there  are  reckon’d  127  Bifliop- 
ricks,  and  24  Archbifliopricks. 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples . 

The  Terra  di  Lavauro,  contains  Naplesy  Arch. 
No  la,  Sorcnto,  Mnjfa ,  Averfly  Vico,  Capuay  Arch.  Ca- 
jazzOy  Alifiy  Calviy  TianOy  Vcnafri ,  Monte-Cajfmi,  Soya, 
Aquinoy  Gaeta. 

The  Citerior  Aji russo,  contains  Chid l i,  Arch* 
Lancianoy  Arch.  Sahnoncy  Ortona. 

The  Ulterior  Ab  russo,  contains  Aquila,  Atn, 
Campliy  Ter  am  0 . 

The  County  of  Moi.ise,  contains  Bojano,  Ifcrmu  In- 
vento , 

The  Ulterior  Princ i p a l it  y,  contains  Benevento , 
Bifliop.  Cottzay  Aria  no  y  Avehinoy  Bifaccia ,  Ce  donut, 
Monte  MaranOy  Monte  Verde ,  NufcOy  St.Agatbc,  Ircvico. 

The  Citerior  Principality,  contains  Sakrna, 
Arch,  Omalfiy  Arch.  Acer  no,  Campagnay  Capaccia,  tag- 

gianoy  Mi uurt,  Nocera ,  Policaftroy  Scald. 

The  Ca p  1  t a n a t e ,  contains  M.  S.  Angelo ,  Aren. 
Manfrcdonia ,  Viefte,  Forcnzuola ,  Volt  ur at  a,  Luccuty 

Troy  a,  si f colt.  •  ^lc 
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*The  Basilic  ate,,  contains  Acerenza;  Arch. 
plla, ,  Melfi ,  Lavello ,  Venofa ,  'tricar ico ,  Muro, 

The  Terri  di  Bara,  contains  Bari,  Arch.  Tram, 
Arch.  Andria ,  Bitonto ,  Converfano,  Monopoli ,  Pclignano, 
Molfetta ,  Ruvo. 

The  Terra  di  Otranto,  contains  Otranto ,  Arch. 
Brondes,  Arch.  Tarente,  Arch.  Mater  a,  Gallipoli ,  Lecce. 

The  Citerior  Calabria,  contains  Cofenza ,  Arch. 
RoJJdno ,  Arch.  Amantea ,  Martorano ,  Bifignano ,  Cariati , 
jjmbriatico ,  Cajfano ,  Strongoli. 

The  Ulterior  Calabria,  contains  Reggio ,  Arch. 
5/.  Sever  ind.  Arch.  Belcafiro ,  Croton/,  T aver  no,  NicafirO, 
Sqiiilace,  Monte-Leone,  Melito. 

Antient  Lombardy. 

This  third  Part  of  i/tf/y,  which  was  antiently  a  King¬ 
dom,  is  a  little  lefs  fertile  than  the  two  others  ;  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Alps ,  where  the  Soil  is  pretty  fterile,  except 
in  Paftures ;  but  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  its  Rivers, 
which  are  in  great  Number,  it  is  very  little  lefs  fertile 
than  Naples. 

This  Countiy  is  divided  into  feveral  Sovereignties ; 
the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are,  the  Principality  of 
piedmont ;  the  Dutchy  of  Montferrat  \  the  Dutcby  of 
Milan  ;  the  Territories  of  the  Reptiblick  of  Venice  •,  the 
Bifioprick  of  Trent  ;  the  Dutchies  of  Mantua,  Modena, 
and  Banna  *,  the  Republicks  of  Genoa  and  Lucca. 

The  firft  five  make  the  Border  of  the  Boot,  and  are 
found  in  the  Order  they  are  placed  here,  going  from 
South  by  Weft,  to  North  by  Eaft;  the  five  others  make 
that  Part  under  the  Knee,  fo  that  the  Dutchy  of  Mantua 
is  the  fiirthermoft  towards  the  State  of  Venice  ;  the  two 
others  are  nearer  the  Sea  of  Genoa ,  and  die  two  Repub¬ 
licks  are  fituated  on  the  Coaft,  taking  up  the  Extent 
from  the  Principality  of  Monaco  to  the  Pifan. 

Befides  thefe  Sovereigns,  there  are  reckon’d  eighteen 
or  twenty  others,  either  Princes,  Dukes,  MarquifTes,  or 
Counts.  As  the  Duke  of  Mirandola ,  between  the  Mo- 
ieneze  and  the  Mantuan ;  thofe  of  Sabionetta ,  Bozzuolo , 
and  of  Guaftalla  the  Count  of  Nttolara ,  and  Marquis 
Cajtiglione  delle  Stivers  ;  in  the  Mantuan ,  the  Prince  of 
Maffe,  and  the  Marquis  of  Malefpine,  between  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  Genoa  and  Lucca  ;  the  Prince  of  Corregio ,  in 
the  Modenefe  ;  the  Marquis  of  Meffaron  in  Piedmont ;  the 
Count  of  Novara  in  the  Milanefe  ,  the  Marquis  of  T or - 
riglia,  in  the  Territories  of  Genoa-,  the  Prince  of  Monaco 
on  the  Coafts ,  the  Marquis  of  Mendola  in  the  Romagna  ; 
the  Republick  of  St.  Marino ,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Urbino  ; 
the  Prince  of  Piombino,  in  the  Sienois  ;  the  Duke  of 
Bracciano,  in  St.  Peter's  Patrimony  •,  Porto-Longone,  in 
the  Ifland  of  Elbe  ;  and  Final ,  on  the  Coafts  of  Genoa, 
near  Montferrat  ;  thefe  two  little  Territories,  with  thofe 
of  the  Prince  of  Corregio,  of  the  Lordlliips  of  Piombino 
and  Orbitello ,  call’d  Stato  dellt  Prefidi ,  are  under  the 
Protcdlion  of  the  King  of  Spain  :  All  the  others  depend 
of  their  natural  Princes. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  is  Miftrcfs  of  the  County  of 
Coritz,  in  the  Frioul-,  of  the  Cities  o i  Pcdena,  Tricfte , 
&c.  In  JJlria,  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Italy ,  the  Switzers  arc  pofiefied  of  the  Bailiwicks, 
called  of  Italy,  which  I  have  mark’d  in  their  Terri¬ 
tories  ;  and  the  Grifons  their  Allies  arc  pofiefied  of  the 
V alt  dine. 

The  State  of  Venice. 

1 

We  call  the  State  of  Venice ,  all  that  Trail  of  Land 
the  Republick  pofiefies  in  Italy ,  which  makes  Part  of  the 
lower  Lombardy, 

This  Republick  is  governed,  ever  fincc  the  Year  697, 
by  a  Duke,  whom  die  Venetians  call  Doge.  I-Ic  is  e- 
Icdtcd  every  three  Years,  by  the  Suffrages  of  the  Nobles 
nfiembled,  with  extraordinary  Precautions,  and  Circuni- 
ftanccs  \  which  it  would  take  too  much  Room  to  bo  in- 
ferted  here.  ’  It  is  laid,  chat  Pope  Alexander  III.  being 
perfected  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barber oufjc,  retired 
to  Venice ,  that  the  Doob,  S  daft  inn  Ziani ,  undertook  his 
Defence,  defeated,  and  took  Prifoner  Otho  the  Empe¬ 
ror's  Son  ;  ^nd  that  in  Gratitude  for  fo  fignal  a  Service, 
the  Pope  put  a  Ring  on  his  Finger,  made  him  Superior 
of  the  Sea,  and  order’d  that  the  Doges ,  his  Succcfiors, 
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Ihould  marry  the  Sea  every  Year  -with  the  fame  Ring  £ 
infinuating  thereby,  that  they  had  the  famle  Power  oyer 
it,  as  a  Hufband  has  over  liis  Wife :  That  Ceremony  is 
p raft i fed  every  Year,  on  Afcenfion-Ddy;  With  much  Mag¬ 
nificence,  and  a  great  Solemnity;  the  Doge,  ticcofnpa- 
nied  with  the  Nobles,  and  the  Council,  hfeend  the  Ve£ 
fel  call’d  Bucentaure,  at  the  Noife  of  the  Artillery ;  and 
advancing  a  little  into  the  Giilph,  throws  the  Ring  into 
the  Sea,  after  fome  Prayers  ;  then  it  is  taken  out,  wherf 
the  Ceremony  is  ended  ;  becaufe  it  is  tied  at  the  End  of 
a  String.  ‘  . 

The  State  of  the  Republick  of  Venice  is  divided  into 
feveral  fmall  Territories :  Firft  all  the  Coaft,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Po  delle  Fornace  to  Ma - 
rano,  including  likewife  all  the  files  which  are  in'  that 
Extent  *,  even  tiiat  of  Grado,  is  call’d  II  Dogad'o,  i.  e.‘ 
the  Dutcby,  or  Countiy  of  the  Doge.  Joining  this  little 
State,  is  found.  Northward,'  the  Frioul ;  at  its  North  by 
Weft  the  Marche  Trevifan,  which  includes  the  Trevifari; 
the  Fellrin,  the  Bellunefe,  and  the  CadbHn  Weft  ward 
of  it,  the  Paduan,  and  the  Vicentin,  which  betWeeri 
this  and  the  Bifhoprick  of  Trent ;  Southward  of  the  A- 
dige ,  the  P olefine  of  Rouigo, .  feparated  from  the  Paduan 
by  that  River.  Between  thefe  two  laft  Territories,  and 
the  Lake  Garda,  is  found  the  Veroneje  in  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Adige-,  between  that  Lake  and  the  River 
Oglio ,  the  Brejfan :  Laftly,  between  that  River  and  the 
Vldde,  the  Bergamafco,  and  the  Cremafco.  . 

Venice,  Capital  of  this  State,  is  honoured  with  a 
Patriarchal  See,  ever  fince  the  Year  1350.  It  is  fituated 
at  the  Bottom  of  its  Gulph,  and  divided  into.  72  files,' 
in  which  it  is  built.  Venice  is  one  of  the  beft  built,  and 
moft  fiourifhing  Cities  of  Europe  ;  the  Italians  call  it  Ve* 
netia  la  Ricca.  In  Fait,  it  pafles  for  one  of  the  moft 
trading,  and  riefieft  Cities  of  the  World  :  It  contains  a 
great  Number  of  Rarities  of  great  Value  ;  and  the  Pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Doge  is  a  noble  Edifice. 

The  Republick  pofiefies  befides  in  Iftria,  which  is  a 
Peninfula  fouthward  of  Carniole ,  all  the  IJles  which  are 
in  the  Gulph,  towards  the  Coafts  of  Morlakia  and  Dal¬ 
matia,  with  that  Part  of  the  Province  which  is  towards 
the  Sea,  including  all  the  Coafts  ;  and  likewife  the 
Places  which  are  round  the  Gulph  of  Qatar 0,  with  Btt- 
dua,  on  the  Coafts  of  Albania  *,  Butrinto,  Lapetga ,  and 
the  files  of  Corfu,  Cefalonica,  Zante,  Paxu,  AntipaxUi 
and  others  on  the  Weftcrn  Coafts  of  Greece ,  and  fome  iri 
the  Archipelago. 

The  IJle  0/ Corfu;  is 'fituated  on  the  Coafts  of  Epi¬ 
rus,  under  the  38-i  Degree  of  Latitude,  and  the  44  i  of 
Longitude.  It  may  have  20  Leagues  in  Length,  from 
South  to  North  by  Weft  ;  7  or  8  iri  Breadth,  and  45 
Round.  Its  Capital,  which  bears  the  fame  Name,  is  ail 
Archiepifcopal  See. 

The  Ifc  of  Cefalonica,  which  is  the  antient  Samos,- 
is  fituated  at  the  Entrance  of  the  GuJph  of  Patras,  un¬ 
der  the  37  Degree  of  Latitude,  arid  the  46  of  Longi¬ 
tude.  It  has  about  1 8  Leagues  in  Length  from  South 
to  North  by  Weft,  12  in  Breadth,  and  50  in  Circuit: 
Its  Capital,  which  bears  the  fame  Name/  with  the  Title 
of  Biflioprick,  is  the  Scat  of  the  Governor,  or  Provedi- 
tor,  who  is  always  a  noble  Venetian. 

The  Ifc  of  Zante,  which  is  Southward  of,  this,  is 
not  half  fo  large ;  though  it  has  two  Bifliops,  one  Latins 
and  the  other  Greek. 

A  more  particular  Dcfcjjption  of  the  State  of  Venice j 
is  as  follows : 

The  Doo  a  no,  contains  Venice ,  Patriarch.  Grado ,  Tor- 
cello,  Caorlc,  Caftcl-nouvo,  Marano,  Cbiofa,  Leo ,  Bcbbc , 
Lorcdo. 

■  Polesinf.  of  R6uico,  contains  Rouigo,  Bifiiop.  A - 
dria.  Lender  an  a,  Labadia. 

The  Paduan,  contains  Padua;  Bifiiop.  Eftc,  Mon- 
tagnana,  Cajlcl-Baldo,  Mohfelicc ,  Cttadctla,  Mirano , 
Cdmpo  S.  Pictrb,  OriagOi  Pioivc  di  Sacco , 

The  Veronese,  contains  Verona,  Bifiiop.  Pefciera , 
Malfefene,  Garda,  Chiu  fa,  St.  Bonifacio,  Leguano ,  Sir- 

mi  an.  >  % 

•  The  Dress  an,  contains  Brcffta,  Bifiiop.  Monte-Chiaro , 

Ofola,  Pontc'-Vigo,  Ozzinuovi,  Qzza-vccchii,  Rocca 

(vanfo,  Iff eo,  Salo. 
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The  Be  r  g  a  m  as c6,  contains  Bergama,  Bilhop. 
tinengo ,  Romano ,  Clufon,  Calepio. 

The  Cre  masco,  contains  Crema ,  Bifliop. 

The  Frioul,  contains  AquiLea ,  ruinated.  Udina ,  Ptf- 
triarch ,  Marano ,  Pabna-nuova>  Ciuta  di  Friuli ,  Bifhop. 
Venzone . 

The  Trevisan  March,  contains  Trevifa ,  Bifliop. 
Ceneda Bifliop.  Conegliano ,  S err av alia ,  Odezzo ,  La 
Motta ,  Cadors,  Bifliop.  Beluna ,  Bifliop.  Feftre,  Bifliop. 

TheViCENTiNE,  contains  Vicenza ,  Bifliop.  Mar  eft  i- 
ca,  Orgnano ,  Lonigo. 

1st r i a,  contains  Cbpa  d'lftria ,  Cita-nuova ,  Bifliop. 
Parenzo ,  Puola. 

In  Dalmatia,  Arch.  TViv/tf,  Novigrod , 
done,  St.  Nicolas ,  Zebcnico,  Spalatro ,  Arch.  Cliffa,  Sa¬ 
lons,  Almiffa. ,  Starigrad ,  Veficchio ,  Cataro ,  Budtia. 

Isles,  grande ,  Incoronadro ,  Art  Brazza , 

Qarzola ,  Torta,  Offero ,  Bifliop.  Chcrfo ,  Vegia,  Arbe , 
Pnga> 

Bishoprick  of  Trent. 

This  Bifhoprick  is  all  environ’d  with  die  Territories  of 
the  State  of  Venice ,  except  Northward,  where  it  has  for 
Bounds  the  Country  of  Sty™/.  The  Bifliop  is  Lord 
Temporal  and  Spiritual  of  the  greateft  Part  of  it.  The 
Country  is  pretty  rich,  becaufe  it  is  one  of  the  greateft 
Thoroughfares,  from  /ta/y  into  Germany. 

The  City  of  Trent,  which  is  the  Capital  thereof,  is 
fituated  on  the  Adige,  in  an  agreeable  Valley,  environ’d 
with  high  Mountains.  The  Bifliop  is  eledted  from  among  ' 
the  Prebendaries  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  who  are  all 
Noblemen.  He  may  have  50,000  Florins  Revenue, 
and  his  Church,  called  St.  Vigilius ,  is  marvellous  for  its 
Architedbure. 

STfo  Dutchy  of  Milan. 

This  State  depends  at  prefent  of  the  Queen  of  //»#- 
where  fhe  keeps  a  Governor. 

The  City  of  Milan,  which  is  the  Capital,  pafTes  for 
one  of  the  greateft  of  Europe .  It  is  fituated  between  the 
and  die  Tefrn,  whence  have  been  drawn  two  Canals, 
by  Means  thereof,  all  Sorts  of  Commodities  are  brought 
to  Milan,  which  renders  it  a  very  trading  City.  It  is  very 
well  fortified,  has  a  ftrong  Citadel,  and  has  been  from 
Time  to  Time  the  Theatre  of  the  War,  between  the 
French,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Italians.  It  has  been 
befiegcd  above  40  times,  and  taken  23.  It  has  an  A r- 
chiepifcopal  See,  and  a  Senate  compofed  of  a  Prefident, 
and  12  Senators. 

Piedmont. 

* 

The  Principality  of  Piedmont,  is  in  the  Power  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  as  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  keeps  his 
Court  at  Turin,  Capital  of '  this  State.  This  Prince  pof- 
fefles  befldes  Part  of  the  Dutchy  of  Mon  tf err  at. 

The  City  of  Turin,  is  fituated  on  the  Po.  The 
Dukes  of  Savoy  have  /par’d  nothing  to  render  it  an  ac- 
complifli’d  City.  Their  Court  is  the  moft  fplendid  of 
Europe,  after  that  of  the  King  of  I-rance  \  the  Chamber 
of  Accounts,  the  Archicpifcopal  See,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  are  no  fmall  Ornaments  to  it.  Its  fine  Fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  ftrong  Citadel,  flicker  it  againft  the  Infults  of 
its  Neighbours. 

Casal,  an  Epifcopal  City  on  the  Po,  is  the  Capital  of 
Mont f err  at.  It  is  in  that  Part  of  the  Dutchy,  in  the 
Pofleflion  of  the  Houle  of  Auftria  \  and  has  acquir’d  a 
great  Reputation  by  the  famous  Sieges  it  has  main¬ 
tain’d,  by  its  Fortifications,  and  its  ftrong  Citadel, 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  thefe 
Territories. 

'Fhe  Piedmont,  contains  Turin ,  Arch.  Sufa,  Afti, 
Bifliop.  V sill anc,  Villc-Franchc ,  ivr,ce ,  Bifliop.  Maffe- 
nw,  Prin c ip.  Aouft ,  Bifliop.  Caftiglione ,  Pignerol,  Sa- 
luccs,  Bifliop.  Tank,  County.  Barcclonetta ,  Princip. 
Verceil,  Bifliop.  Niffs,  County,  Bifliop.  Belli l.  County. 
Toffano,  Bifliop.  Mondovi,  Bifliop.  Oncglia ,  Bifliop, 

'Fhe  Part  of  Montferrat  y  contains  Albc,  Bifliop.  Trin, 

7  Ivor  no,  Bianza,  Salugia,  Vircnkgo. 

The  Bijhoprich  of  Trent,  contains  T rent,  Bifliop. 
Pcrfonaro ,  Rov Credo ,  Iiiva  ,  Lodrone  ,  Madruzzo , 
Bolzano . 


The  Dutchy  of  Milan,  contains  Milan,  Arch.  Pa~ 
via,  Bilhop.  Como,  Bifliop.  Novare,  Bifliop.  Loddi, 
Bobbio,  Bifliop.  Alexandria  de  la  Paille,  Bifliop.  Vige- 
vano,  Bifliop.  Cremona,  Bifliop.  Tort  one,  Bifliop.  cd~ 
zal-Major ,  Voghera,  Anghiera,  Ugogna,  Marignau,  Mor~ 
tare,  Carravaggio,  Lecco. 

Mant  u  a  n. 

This  Dutchy  was  once  govern’d  by  its  own  Dukes,  of 
the  Houfe  of  Gonzague,  who  ftiled  themfelves  Dukes  of 
Mantua ,  Montferrat ,  and  Nevers,  perpetual  Vicar  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  But  the  Houfe  of  Auftria 
under  fome  Pretenfions  or  other,  which  Louis  XIIL 
King  of  France,  proved  in  1629,  Ration e  ultima  Regum, 
to  be  without  Foundation,  as  they  were  in  Fa£t,  has 
took  PofTeftion  of  it.  It  was  erefted  into  a  Dutchy  by 
Charles  V.  being  but  a  Marquifate  before. 

The  City  of  Mantua,  which  is  the  Capital,  is  fitua¬ 
ted  in  the  Middle  of  its  Lake.  It  is  fair,  large,  and  a- 
dorn’d  with  an  Epifcopal  See,  which  depends  imme¬ 
diately  of  the  Pope.  It  has  the  Glory  of  having  been 
the  Country  of  Virgil,  Prince  of  the  Latin  Poets,  and  of 
Taffo,  the  Virgil  of  the  Italians . 

Modenese. 

The  Eftate  of  the  Duke  of  Modena ,  contains  befldes 
its  Dutchy,  that  of  Reggio,  one  Eaftward  of  the  River 
Secchia,  the  other  Weft  ward.  This  Duke  is  of  the 
Houfe  of  Eft,  and  depends  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he 
pays  4000  Crowns  yearly,  in  Acknowledgment  for  the 
faodal  Homage  *,  for  he  holds  in  Fief  Modena ,  Reg¬ 
gio,  Carpi ,  Frignano,  and  Carafagnane . 

The  City  of  Modena ,  fituated  between  the  Rivers 
Secchia  and  Panaro,  is  the  .Capital,  and  an  Epifcopal 
See.  In  this  City  Brutus  fuftain’d  all  the  Efforts  of 
Mark  Antony,  after  Julius  Caefar’s  Death  :  In  the  Year 
of  the  Foundation  of  Rome  7 1  o. 

The  Pa  rmesan. 


This  State  underwent  feveral  Revolutions,  ever  fmee 
the  Decay  of  the  Roman  Empire  5  till  the  Church  being 
poflefs’d  of  it,  the  Pope,  Paul  III.  called  before  his  Ex¬ 
altation  to  the  Pontifical  See,  Alexander  Fame fe,  made 
Peter  Louis  his  Son,  Duke  of  Parma,  in  1545.  This 
Duke  was  kill’d  three  Years  afterwards  by  the  Palavicini, 
and  other  his  Enemies,  follicited  to  it  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  Ottavio  Farnefe  was  difturb’d  by  the  fame 
Emperor,  but  was  powerfully  proteded  by  the  French, 
and  fecured  that  Dutchy  in  his  Houfe,  by  his  Marriage 
with  Margaret  te  of  Auftria,  Charles's  natural  Daughter. 

It  contains  the  Dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia ,  and 
the  Territories  of  Buffet 0,  and  Val  di  Turo.  Its  Duke  is 
Vafial  of  the  Church,  i.  e.  of  the  Holy  See,  to  whom 
he  pays  10000  Crowns  of  annual  Tribute. 

The  City  of  Parma,  which  is  the  Capital,  islitimted 
on  the  River  of  the  fame  Name  •,  it  is  an  Epifcopal  See, 
and  has  an  Univerfity. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  thefe  different  Terri¬ 
tories  is  as  follows: 


The  Dutcly  of  Mantua,  contains  Mantua,  Bifliop. 
jiato,  Solfarino,  Caftiglione  dclle  Stivcre,  Princip.  Co- 
jet  to,  Uftiano ,  Bozzuolo,  Princip.  6*.  Martino,  Sabioncttc, 
?rincip.  Guaftalla,  New  late,  Vi  a  dan  a ,  Bor  go- forte,  Gon- 
saga,  Luzzara,  Rover,  S erne  do . 

The  Part  0/ Montferrat,  contains  Cazal,  Bifliop, 
dcimiano ,  Balzola,  Acqtii,  Bifliop.  Ripalta,  Sptnola, 
The  Dutchy  of  Modena,  contains  Modena,  Bilhop. 
Zarpi,  Princip.  Final,  Mirandola,  Dutch.  Concordia, ■ 
Zoregto ,  Princip.  Spilimbcrgo,  Saffuolo,  Gaya ,  Scandf 
mo,  Vignola ,  Frignano ,  Seftola ,  S.  Andrew ,  Reggio, 
Dutch.  Berftko ,  Montecchio,  Cajioffa,  Caftil-nuovo  di  ta- 
•afagnonc,  Tcrrczanoy  Gual fieri,  Carpcncttc . 


The  Refurlick 


Genoa. 


The  State  of  this  Rcpubliek,  called  Conft  or  River  qi 
noa,  is  the  ancient  Liguria.  It  has  been  under  the  Pollu¬ 
tion  of  fo  many  different  Makers,  that  they  could  fcarcc 
enumerated  in  a  whole  Trcacife  of  them.  R  has  luid 
junts,  Con fuls,  Podeftats,  Captains,  Governors,  Ree¬ 
l's  of  the  People,  Abbots  of  the  People,  Rdbrniators, 
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and  laftly,  populary  Dukes  and  Nobles,  who  govern  at 
prefen t  the  Republick.  The  Genoefe  have  fuffer’d  by 
their  Inconftancy,  1 2  Sorts  of  Governments  in  lefs  than 
24  Years.  They  have  rendered  themfelves  by  their  In¬ 
fidelity  and  Treafons,  fo  odious  to  all  Sovereigns,  that 
none  would  take  them  under  their  Protedlion.  Once  the 
Ambafifadors  of  Genoa  came  into  France ,  to  offer  their 
City  to  King  Louis  XI.  telling  him,  that  it  gave  itfelf 
to  him  to  have  his  Protection  :  The  King  anfwer’d  them, 
and  I  give  it  to  its  Inhabitants,  who  are  more  dangerous 
Matters  than  I  am. 

Note,  That  the  Genoefe  are  very  good  Sailors  ;  they 
took  antiently  the  Ifles  of  Corfica,  Sardinia ,  and 
Cyprus ,  and  others  from  the  Saracens :  They  are  yet 
Matters  of  the  firft.  It  is  faid  in  common  Proverb, 
fpeaking  of  the  Coaft  of  Genoa ,  Gente  fenza  fide, 
Mare  fenza  pifce ,  Albert  fenza  frutto ,  Monte  fenza 
legno  \  and  Donne  fenza  vergogna ,  i.  e.  C,A  Nation 
without  Faith,  a  Sea  without  Fifh,  Trees  without 

*  Fruit,  Mountains  without  Wood,  and  Ladies  with- 

*  out  Shame. 

The  Archiepifcopal  City  of  Genoa,  is  the  Capital  of 
the  Country.  It  is  fituated  in  the  Middle  of  the  Coaft,  and 
is  magnificently  built :  It  maintains  feveral  beautiful  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  carries  on  a  very  great  Commerce  of  Silks, 
and  Soap.  The  Italians  call  it  Genua  la  fuperba . 

'The  Republics  of  Lucca. 

The  fmall  Territory  of  the  Republick  of  Lucca ,  which 
1s  almoft  all  inclofed  within  thole  of  T ufcany ,  was  fold 
and  fold  over-again  feveral  Times,  to  divers  Sovereigns. 
Afterwards  it  had  a  Democratical  Government ;  at  pre- 
fent  it  is  govern’d  by  a  Gonfalonier ,  who  is  elected  every 
two  Months  among  the  Nobles.  That  Gottfalonier  is  af- 
fifted  by  nine  Elders,  who  are  ftiled  Excellent iffime ,  and 
are  changed  like  the  Gonfalonier ,  fix  Times  every  Year. 
It  is  under  the  Protection  of  the  Emperor. 

The  City  of  Luce  a,  which  is  the  Capital,  is  fituated 
on  one  Arm  of  the  River  Serchio.  It  has  a  Bifhop  who  wears 
the  Crofs  and  Pallium,  like  an  Archbifhop :  The  Pre¬ 
bends  of  the  Cathedral  Church  wear  white  Mitres,  like 
the  Cardinals.  It  is  fortified  with  eleven  regular  Baftions, 
with  their  Courtins ;  the  whole  lin’d  with  Brick,  and 
very  deep  Ditches,  ever  fince  the  Year  1620.  The  City 
is  very  rich  by  Reafon  of  the  great  Commerce  of  Silks  it 
carries  on. 

The  other  Petti-Princes  of  Italy,  govern  each  their  Ter¬ 
ritories,  under  the  Protection  of  fome  fupreme  Power, 
as  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain ,  &c. 

The  little  Republick  of  S.  Marino ,  maintains  always 
its  Liberty  under  the  Pope’s  Protection,  in  whofe  Terri¬ 
tories  it  is  endofed.  It  keeps  always  its  Gravity  with  the 
other  Republicks,  and  when  it  writes  to  that  of  Venice , 
it  ftiles  it  Charijfvma  Sorclla . 

The  City  of  S.  Marino ,  is  fituated  on  the  Top  of  a 
high  Mountain.  It  has  two  or  three  Cattles,  and  fome 
fmall  Boroughs  \  the  whole  in  the  Extent  of  the  Dutchy 
of  Ur  bin  0. 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  all  thofe 
different  Territories. 

The  Dutchy  of  Parma,  contains  Parma ,  Bifhop. 
Borgo  S.  Dodino ,  B.  val  di  Taro ,  Chiefa  di  Taro ,  Za- 
vatcrella ,  Buffeto ,  Rojfena,  Fornoua ,  Cornigliano ,  Cbo~ 
lor  no,  St.  Sccondo ,  Soragna. 

The  Dutchy  of  Placentia,  contains  Placentia , 
St.  Stefano ,  Mafic ,  Princip.  Carrara ,  Malifpina ,  Princip. 
Fordinuovo ,  F Hat  err  a ,  Gragnua. 

The  Republick  of  Genoa,  contains  Genoa,  Arch.  Ri- 
pallo ,  Laoagna ,  Spczza ,  Sazzana ,  Brugnctto ,  Torreg- 
Ha,  Princip.  Savona,  Noli ,  Final ,  Arbenga ,  Oncglia , 
Ventimiglia ,  Monaco ,  Princip. 

The  Republick  of  Lucca,  contains  Lucca,  Cam aj ore, 
Montignofo,  Mbtucciano,  Caftiglionc . 

Sicily. 

The  Iflc  and  Kingdom  of  Sicily,  once  the  Country 
of  the  Cyclops,  and  IjJlrigons ,  was  alfo  called  the  If  and 
l he  Sun,  and  Trinacria  bccaufc  of  its  three  Caps.  Its 
korm  which  is  triangular,  is  difpofed  in  fuch  a  Manner 
with  Regard  to  the  Heavens,  that  one  of  its  Points, 
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which  the  Antients  called  Polorum  Promontorium ,  at  pre- 
fent  Capo  di  Faro ,  is  at  the  North  by  Eaft :  That  which 
they  called  P achy  man  Promontorium ;  at  pre  fen  t  Cap 
Pafiaro,  is  at  the  South  by  Eaft  ;  and  chat  which  bore 
the  Name  of  LUihaum  Promontorium *  at  preferit  Capo  di 
Coco ,  is  Weftwardi  . 

It  is  fituated  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  36  and 
40  Degree  of  Longitude,  extending  from  the  35.  30 
Min.  of  Latitude,  as  far  as  beyond  the  38 ;  having  70 
Leagues  in  its  greateft  Length  from  Weft  to  North  by 
Eaft,  i.  e.  from  Mar f ala  to  Capo  Faro ,  near  Calabria  *, 
55  in  its  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  i.  e.  from  Anguftd 
to  Irepani  \  50  in  its  greateft  Bread  th  from  the  Point  of 
Port  Pilo ,  which  is  the  moft  Meridional  of  the  Eland,  as 
far  as  to  .Cape  Rafocahno ,  beyond  the  Far  \  and  190  of 
Coafts,  or  of  Circuit  \  that  is  to  fay,  without  reckoning 
the  Curvity  of  the  Gulphs  of  Catania,  Pi)tti$  Termini i 
Caftcl  d  mare ,  &rc. 

The  Climate  is  very  good,  and  the  Soil  fo  very  fertile 
in  Corn,  Wine,  and  all  Sorts  of  Fruits,  that  it  was  cal¬ 
led  antiently  the  Granary  of  Italy.  It  produces  a  great 
Quantity  of  Wax,  Honey,  Sugar,  Oil,  Saffron,-  and  fe¬ 
veral  medicinal  Plants.  It  feeds  a  vaft  Number  of  Silk- 

& 

Worms  \  it  has  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  Iron,  and  other 
Metals,  as  well  as  of  Salt,  Agaths,  Emeralds,  Jafper* 
Porphiry,  andVither  precious  Stones  •,  very  beautiful  Co¬ 
ral  is  filh’d  on  the  Coafts,  particularly  towards  Trapani. 
It  has  Forefts,  and  very  good  Pafture  which  feed  a  great 
Number  of  Catde  j  there  are  feen  in  it  wild  Boars* 
Deer,  Partridges,  and  other  Game. 

Its  principal  Rivers  are,  firft  Salfo  and  Ddtdino ,  which 
take  their  Source  towards  the  Middle  of  the  Ifle,  and  ruri 
one  Southward  and  the  other  Eaftward  :  Termini ,  Be- 
lice ,  and  Platani ,  in  the  weftern  Part  of  the  IQe  *,  run¬ 
ning  one  to  the  Northward,  and  the  other  Southward  ; 
Traina  and  Cantara ,  in  the  Northern  Part,  which  runs 
one  to  the  Northward,  and  the  other  Eaftward.  There 
are  feveral  others  which  are  full  as  large. 

Among  the  great  Number  of  its  Mountains*  Mount 
Aitna,  otherwife  Mount  Gib  el,  is  very  remarkable.  It 
is  extraordinarily  high,  the  Top  of  it  always  cover’d  with 
Snow,  and  from  the  Middle  thereof  ifiues  out  Flames  as 
from  a  Furnace.  This  frightful  Vulcano  throws  out 
Allies  with  fuch  Violence,  that  they  often  damage  the 
neighbouring  Places  a  League  round  it.  But  when  thofe 
Allies  are  in  a  fmall  Quantity,  they  only  ferVe  to  fat¬ 
ten  the  Land.  The  City  of  Catania ,  has  often  been 
burnt  by  that  Fire. 

The  Rivers  of  Salfo,  Dataino,  and  Part  of  that  of 
Tonnini,  with  fome  Mountains,  divide  Sicily  into  three’ 
Parts,  called  Pallets .  The  firft  which  is  Weft  ward  of 
the  two  others,  is  called  Val  di  Mazara ,  becaufe  of  a 
City  of  the  fame  Name  which  is  on  its  meridional 
Coaft.  The  two  others  are  Eaftward*  one  called  Val  di 
Demona ,  is  Northward  5  and  the  other  called  Val  di 
Noto ,  bec&ufe  of  a  City  of  the  fame  Name  advances 
Southward. 

Palermo,  paffes  for  the  Capital  of  this  Kingdom* 
though  Mefiina  claims  that  Honour,  It  was  the  ufual 
Place  of  Refidence  of  the  Kings  of  Sicily,  and  is  ftill  ad 
prefent  that  of  the  Viceroy’s,  and  of  an  Archbifhop.  Id' 
is  a  large,  agreeable,  and  very  rich  City  ♦,  has  a  line 
Port,  with  a  Mole  fortified  with  a  very  ftrong  Cattle. 

Messina,  is  aifo  an  Archiepifcopal  City,  fituated 
near  the  Vale  of  the  fame  Name.  It  has  a  very  fine  Port* 
and  the  beft  Families  of  Sicily  live  in  it.  v 

Syracus a,  an  Epifcopal  City,  is  fituated  on  the 
Eaftern  Coaft  of  the  Val  di  Noto.  It  has  been  famous 
for  its  ancient  Republick,  and  for  having  been  the 
Country  of  the  famous  Archimedes. 

Note,  That  the  Sicilians  arc  fubtle,  cunning,*  eloquent, 
and  merry.  They  love  Novelty,  and  are  malicious, 
inconftant,  and  vindictive.  They  arc  miftruftiul, 
Diffemblcrs,  and  Enemies  of  Trouble  and  Labour, 

Note  alfo,  That  Sicily  \va9  once  the  Theatre  of  the  War, 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  i  ever  fince  it 
had  feveral  Sovereigns,  and  in  1282,  the  French,  who 
were  there,  were  all  a  Baffin  a  ted  by  the  Trcafon  of  the 
Spaniards ,  during  die  Vcfpcrs  of  Eaft cr •‘Sunday,  and  it 

is  what  is  called  the  Sicilian  Vcfpcrs :  Ever  fince  that 

Cruelty 
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Cruelty  it  had  remained  under  the  Domination  of  the 
Kings  of  Spain,  till  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ,  when  it 
was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy ,  who  chang’d  it  after¬ 
wards  with  the  Emperor  for  Sardinia,  which  whole 
Kingdom  is  not  worth  the  Angle  City  of  Meffma. 

Note  again.  That  the  Catholick  Religion  is  follow’d  in 
this  Kingdom,  tho*  there  be  in  it  a  great  Number  of 
Chriftian  Greeks ,  particularly  at  Meffma ,  where  they 
have  cheir  own  Churches. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Sicily  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  Val’-di  Mazara,  contains  Palermo ,  Arch. 
Mont-Real ,  Arch.  Paligmita ,  Cajlel  d  mare,  Calatafimi , 
S.  Vito ,  Trapani,  Marfalla,  Mazara ,  Bilhop.  Xacca, 
Pintia,  ruinated,  Gergenti,  Bilhop.  Miranda ,  Salemi, 
Bivona,  Ceftel-Vetrano, 

The  Val*  di  Drmona,  contains  Meffma,  Arch. 
Melazzo ,  Patti,  Bilhop.  S.  Marco,  Bilhop.  Cefaledi, 
Bilhop.  Termini,  Polizzi,  Capizzi ,  Miftretta ,  Troina , 
Alt ,  Schizone ,  Catania,  Bifhop.  Randazzo,  Nicofia, 
Centaervi . 

The  Val’  di  Noto,  contains  Noto,  Motya,  Syracufa, 
Bi/hop.  Agufta,  Leontini,  Jarrala?ta,  Cafirogiovanni, 
Calatafibetta ,  Xieli ,  Catala-girone,  Bttteria,  Alicata, 
Platio-nuovo ,  Terra-nuova ,  Camarana,  Modica. 

Sardinia. 

This  Illand  which  has  borrow’d  its  Name,  as  it  is  faid 
from  one  Sardtis,  is  alfo  a  Kingdom.  The  Greeks  have 
called  it  Sandaliotis ,  becaufe  it  has  the  Figure  of  the  Sole 
of  a  Shoe. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  37 
and  40  Deg.  of  Latitude,  extending  from  the  31.10 
Min.  of  Longitude,  as  far  as  to  the  33.  15  Min.  fo  that 
it  may  have  56  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent  from  South 
to  North  ;  30  from  Eaft  to  Well  ;  between  Cagliari 
and  Oriftagni ,  only  1 5  *  and  about  1 50  in  Circuit. 

The  Climate  is  very  bad,  and  corrupted  in  Part,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  great  Number  of  Maf aid's  kill’d  there, 
whofe  Carcafes  remain  in  the  Fields.  The  Soil  though 
N  full  of  Mountains,  is  fertile  enough  in  Wheat,  excel¬ 
lent  white  Wines  and  Oils.  It  has  Mines  of  Silver, 
Sulphur,  and  Allum  ;  it  feeds  a  great  Quantity  of  Cat¬ 
tle  and  Game,  and  has  no  other  venomous  Beall  but  a 
Kind  of  Spider,  or  Ant,  they  call  Solifngi ,  which  are 
found  in  the  Mines  of  Silver,  and  whofe  Sting  is  mortal. 
Abundance  of  Salt  is  made  on  the  Coalls,  and  red  Coral 
fifii’d  along  them,  but  the  Filh  is  not  good. 

There  are  but  few  Rivers  in  this  Ifland,  and  thole 
have  very  bad  Water  ;  fo  that  the  Inhabitants  are  obr 
liged  to  keep  Rain-Water,  which  falls  but  feldoin. 

It  is  divided  into  two  Parts  :  Tin  firfl:  which  is  South¬ 
ward,  is  called  Capo  di  Cagliari ;  and  the  other  which  is 
Northward,  Capo  di  Lugodori. 

The  City  of  Cagliari,  fnuated  on  the  caflcrn 
Coaft,  is  the  Capital,  and  an  Archiepifcopal  See,  the 
uliial  Place  of  Refidence  of  the  Viceroy.  Ariftagni , 
and  Saffari,  on  the  wellern  Coafl,  arc  alfo  Archic- 
pifeopai  Sees. 

Note,  That  the  Sardinians  were  naturally  ftrong,  inured 
to  Fatigue,  and  courteous  to  Foreigners;  but  the 
Spaniards  have  render’d  them  unkind,  lazy,  and 
prodigal,  minding  very  little  clfe  but  Dancing  and 
Drinking. 

Note  alfo,  That  this  Ifland,  like  Sicily,  was  once  the 
Theatre  of  the  War  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha¬ 
ginians .  The  firfl  remain’d  peaceable  Poffeffors  of  it 
till  tlie  Saracens  expel  I’d  them  ;  then  the  Pi  fans  and 
Gcnocfc,  ravifh'd  it  from  elide,  and  divided  it  among 
-  them.  But  to  avoid  the  Differences  which  arofe  in 
that  Divifion,  die  Pope  gave  it  to  James  King  o f  Ar- 
ragon ,  whence  it  came  in  the  Power  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht ,  in  that  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  ;  and  hiftly  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  at 
prefen t  JtyTd  King  of  Sardinia . 

Note,  again,  'That  none  but  the  Catholick  Religion  is 
profdlcd  |ni  Widely  in  the  Ifle  of  Sardinia. 
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This  Idand  is  Northward  of  Sardinia ,  from  which  tc 
is  feparated  but  by  a  Trajedl  of  an  Hour’s  Sail 

It  is  fituated  between  the  40  and  42  Degree  of  Lati¬ 
tude;  extending  from  the  31  Deg.  30  Min.  of  Longit. 
as  far  as  to  the  30  Deg.  40  Min.  fo  that  its  greateft  Ex¬ 
tent  from  South  to  North,  is  of  about  38  Leagues; 
from  Eaft  to  Weft,  of  about  1 7 ;  and  it  may  have 
about  90  Leagues  in  Circuit. 

The  Climate  is  bad,  and  unwholefbme ;  its  Soil  ftony, 
Tandy,  and  full  of  Forefls,  fo  that  nothing  grows 
in  it,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  Care  :  It  produces  Wheat 
in  the  Valleys,  pretty  good  Wines  and  Fruits :  There 
are  found  in  it  Pheafants,  Harts,  Deers,  &c.  and  all 
Sorts  of  Cattle. 

There  is  feen  in  the  Middle  of  the  Ifland  the  Mount 
Goradaccio,  on  which  are  found  the  Lakes  of  Crena  and 
Ivo,  very*  near  one  another.  From  the  firfl:  run  the 

Rivers  Liamon  and  Tavignan ,  one  running  Weftward, 
and  the  other  Eaftward.  From  the  Lake  Ivo  runs  that 
of  Guolo ,  which  waters  the  County  of  Mariana :  Thefe 
three  Rivers  are  the  only  confiderable  Ones  in  Corfica. 

The  Natives  of  the  Ifland  divide  it  into  four  Parts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  four  principal  Points  of  the  World  :  They 
call  the  Eaftem  Part,  Banda  di  Dentro ;  the  Weftern, 
Banda  di  Ftiore  ;  the  Southern,  Di  Id  Monti  ;  and  the 
Northern,  Di  qua  Monti . 

There  is  no  remarkable  City  in  Corftca  except  Baftia, 
which  is  the  Capital.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Eaftern  Coaft 
Di  qua  Monti  ',  the  Governor  of  the  Ifland  refides  there, 
a3  well  as  the  Bilhops  of  Mariana,  and  Aleria ,  whofe 
Cities  are  ruinated. 
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Note,  That  the  Corficans  are  uncivil,  rough  in  their 
Manners,  quarrelfome,  and  vindicative ;  •  but  they  are 
brave  and  very  good  Soldiers. 

Note,  alfo,  That  this  IJland  has  been  in  the  Power  of  the 
Genoefe  more  than  800  Years ;  but  the  Corficans  at¬ 
tempted  to  lliake  off  their  infupportable  Yoke,  en¬ 
couraged  to  it  by  a  German  of  a  bold,  courageous, 
and  enterprifing  Genius,  whom  I  faw  in  Italy  in  1726, 
and  with  whom  I  have  din’d  feveral  Times  :  He  was 
proclaim’d  King  of  Corfica  by  his  Partifans,  and  had 
kept  longer  his  Royal  Dignity,  if  the  Succours  fent 
to  him  had  been  as  powerful,  as  his  Courage  was 
great. 

Note,  again-.  That  the  Catholick  Religion  is  the  only  one 
pradtifed  pubiickly  in  Corfica  :  It  has  five  Bifliopricks, 
viz.  Sagona,  Aleria ,  and  Adjazzo,  Suffragants  of  Pifa ; 
Mariana  and  Nebbio,  Suffragans  of  Genoa . 

Malta. 

* 

The  Iflc  of  Malta  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Ogygia, 
and  Hiper ia  ;  the  Latins  call  it  M<eiita . 

-  It  is  fituated  Southward  of  Sicily ,  under  the  34  Deg. 
40  Min.  of  Latitude,  and  38  Deg.  45  Min.  of  Longi¬ 
tude  ;  It  may  have  feven  Leagues  in  Length,  four  in 
Breadth,  and  twenty  of  Circuit,  becaufe  of  the  Curvity  o( 
its  Shore. 

The  Climate  is  pretty  wholfome,  •  though  a  little  hot ; 
but  it  is  temperated  by  die  Winds  in  the  Afternoon. 
The  Soil  produces  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Wheat  and  Bar¬ 
ley,  excellent  and  very  large  Grapes,  Citrons,  Olives, 
Figs,  and  all  the  Fruits  which  grow  in  Italy :  Its  greateft 
Fertility  is  in  Cotton  and  Honey  ;  it  feeds  Modes  and 
other  Cattle  ;  there  are  found  in  it  excellent  Falcons, 
and  other  Birds  of  Prey ;  Hares,  Partridges,  Quails,  and 
other  Game.  Wood  is  fo  fcarcc  there,  that  it  is  fold- 
by  the  Pound  ;  and  the  Dung  of  Animals,  or  1  mftks, 
is  die  ordinary  Fuel :  It  is  faid,  that  it  breeds  no  .  ci- 
pents  ;  or,  at  lead,  that  they  have  no  Venom,  cvci  lincc 

the  Naufragc  of  St.  Patti.  r  . 

This  Ifland  is  in. the  Power  of  the  Knights  o\  the 

Order  of  St.  John  of  Jcrttfalm,  call’d  Knichits  of 
Malta,  ever  fince  the  rear  1530,  when  Charles  v. 
gave  it  them,  feeing  they  had  no  fix’d  I  latation  eve 
(mcc  they  had  loft  Rhodes,  111,1522.  Every  Boily  knows 
wlint  Eftccm  the  Chriftian  World  has  tor  tins  antitnt 
and  moft  illuflxious  Order;  and  wlint  Rank  the ppajier 
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jtfafter  of  it  keeps  among  the  Chriftian  Princes. 

jfote,  That  the  Inhabitants  are  a  Mixture  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Chriftians:  Their  Language  is  a  corrupted  Ara- 
bick ,  very  much  like  the  Lingua  Franca ,  on  the  Port 
of  Conftantinople :  They  are  ingenious,  patient,  and 
courageous  t  but  miftruftful,  jealous,  perfidious,  and 
vindictive :  The  Women  are  as  witty  as  they  are 
cunning,  and  inclinable  to  Gallantry  :  Several  Ladies 
of  Pleafure  refort  thither  from  all  Parts,  for  the  fecret 
Services  of  the  Knights. 

The  capital  City  of  this  Illand,  is  at  prefent  divided 
into  four  Parts  ;  which  are  La  Cita  Valetta ,  the  Borough , 
the  City  of  St.  Michel and  the  Cita  Cottotueza :  The 
firft  is  found  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Port,  built  on  a 
Rock,  which  advances  towards  the  North  by  Weft, 
where  the  Grand  Majler  refides.  There  is  feen  on  the 
point,  the  Caftle  St.  Elmo ,  againft  which  the  Turks  fired 
78,000  Cannon  Shot,  during  the  Siege  in  1565.  The 
Port  on  the  right  Hand  is  call’d  Mar  Mucetto  \  and  that 
on  the  Left  only  Murza ,  or  the  great  Port.  The  Bo¬ 
rough,  call’d  Cita  Vittofa ,  ever  fincc  the  fame  Siege, 
and  the  City  of  St.  Mick  el ,  or  the  Ifle  of  the  S angle ,  are 
a Ifo  built  on  two  narrow  Pieces  of  Land,  which  advances 
towards  the  Flank  of  La  Valet  te,  on  the  Side  of  the 
Port.  Thefe  two  Cities  are  between  the  Port  of  the 
Sangle ,  and  that  of  La  Renelle ,  feparated  by  the  Port  of 
the  Galleys.  The  Caftle  St.  Angelo,  is  built  at  the  Point 
of  the  Borough,  on  a  Rock.  The  Cita  Cotonara ,  is  a 
new  City,  whofe  Circuit,  which  makes  almoft  an  oval, 
is  fortified  with  nine  double  Raftions,  and  two  half  Ba- 
ftions,  which  terminate  one  at  the  Head  of  the  Borough, 
the  other  at  the  Ifland  of  La  Sangle  ;  the  Courtins  are 
cover’d  with  eight  good  Ravelins,  the  whole  cut  in  a 
Rock*,  therefore  that  Circuit  inclofes  the  Borough  of  La 
Borme.lu ,  and  the  whole  Fortifications  of  St.  Marguerite. 
To  enter  the  Port,  one  muft  pafs  between  the  Fort  St. 
Elmo ,  and  the  Point  of  Or  fa,  where  is  built  a  Fort  cal¬ 
led  Ricazzoli.  In  the  Murza  Mucetto  there  is  a  fmall 
Hand,  where  the  Lazaretto  is,  and  where  a  little  Fort 
is  built  to  defend  the  Entrance  thereof :  Therefore  this 
Place  paffes  for  the  ftrongeft  of  the  whole  World,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  Ground  for  500  Paces  round  about  it : 
It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop  fuffragant  of  Palermo. 

A  more  particular  Defer iption  of  all  thefe  Ifles,  is  as 
follows  : 

Sardinia. 

The  Capo  di  Cagliari,  contains  Cagliari ,  Arch. 
Villa  dy  Iglefta,  Bifhop.  Orijlagni ,  Archbilh.  Tor- Alba , 
Mont-Real ,  St.  Pietro ,  Galtelle ,  Lode. 

Capo  di  Lugodori,  contains  Faffari,  Archbifh. 
Cafiel-Aragonefe ,  Bifhop.  Terra  nttovo ,  Carignano ,  Bo  fa, 
Bifhop.  Algheri,  Bilhop. 

The  Ifle  of  Corsica,  contains  Baftia,  St.  Fiorenzo, 
Ncbio ,  ruinat.  Bifhop.  Oftrione ,  ruinat.  Bifhop.  Maria¬ 
na,  ruinat.  Bifhop.  Calvi,  Accia ,  ruinat.  Cortc,  Aleria , 
minat.  Bifhop.  S  agon  a,  ruin.  Bifhop.  Adjazzo ,  Bifhop. 

The  Ifland  0/ Malta,  contains  La  Valetta ,  II  Borgo , 
St.  Michel ,  Medina. 

The  Ifle  o/Lipari,  contains  Lip  art,  Bifhop.  Volcano , 
Palmer ta ,  Alcudia ,  Uftica ,  Saline ,  Pailaria ,  Strongoli . 

The  Ifles  towards  Sardinia,  are,  St.  Pietro,  S.  An¬ 
tioch  0,  Tavolara,  Aftnara,  Di  Toro,  Di  Vacca . 

TU  RK  T  in  Europe. 

We  call  Turky  in  Europe,  all  the  TraCt  of  Land 
which  the  Turks  poflfefs  in  that  Part  of  the  World. 

It  extends  in  Latitude  from  Cape  Matapan ,  towards 
the  35  Degree,  as  far  as  beyond  the  River  Nicfter,  to¬ 
wards  the  49 tli  *,  and  in  Longitude,  from  Kanifc  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  about  the  40  Degree,  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Niepcr, 
towards  the  57  or  75  5,  adding  to  it  the  Little  Tartary, 
which  is  only  under  the  Protection  of  the  Grand  Signior ; 
fo  that  without  including  the  Little  Tart  ary,  and  the 
Hand  of  Candia,  which  is  likewife  of  that  Empire,  the 
greateft  Extent  of  that  Country,  from  South  to  North, 
is  of  about  290  Leagues  *  from  Eaft  to  Weft  of  250 ; 
at  Icaft  in  the  Northern  Part,  for  in  the  Southern  it  is 
very  irregular. 

It  confines,  Northward,  with  the  Territories  qf  Po - 
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land,  and  the  Chriftian  Hungary,  Eaft  ward  with  the  Sea 
Delle  Zabache ,  or  Palus  Mao  tides,  the  Black  Sea,  that  of 
Marmara,  and  the  Archipelago ;  Southward  with  the 
Mediterranean and  Weftward  with  the  Gulph  of 
Venice. 

The  Climate  is  very  mild  and  temperate,  and  the 
Soil,  tho’  various,  generally  very  fertile  in  all  Things 
neceflary  for  Life.  I’ll  particularize  its  Qualities,  in  the 
particular  Defcripticn  of  each  Province. 

Its  principal  Rivers  are  the  Danube,  which  traverfes 
Hungary,  pa.ffmg.at  Strigonia,  Buda,  and  Belgrade,  then 
feparating  that  Kingdom  from  Valachia ,  Moldavia,  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  Bulgaria ,  it  divides  itfelf  into  feven  or  eight 
Branches,  to  difembogue  into  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Teijk,  or  Tibifc,  which  has  its  Source,  and  its  whole 
Courle  in  Hungary ,  then  difembogues  into  the  Danube . 
This  great  River  receives  likewife  the  Drave,  and  the 
Save,  between  which  Efclavonia  is  enclofed,  feparated 
from  Hungary  by  the  firft,  and  from  Bofnia  by  the  laft. 
The  Maziza,  whofe  Source  and  Courfe  is  in  Romania > 
where  it  goes  to  difembogue  into  the  Archipelago ,  after 
it  has  palfed  through  the  Ctties  of  Philippopoli,  Adriano - 
pie,  and  Trajanapoli.  The  Rivers  which  are  Southward 
are  not  fo  confiderable,  but  there  are  found  on  that 
Side  feveral  large  Gulphs,  as  thofe  of  Caridia,  Conteffa , 
Monte  Santo,  Ajoma?ta ,  Salonichi,  Armiro,  Angia ,  Na¬ 
poli,  Coron,  Arcadia,  and  the  Gulph  of  Lepanthe ,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  fignal  Victory,  the  Chriftians  under  the 
ConduCt  of  Don  John  of  Auftria,  gain’d  over  the 
Turks,  who  loft  180  Galleys,  15000  Men,  befides  4000 
Prifoners,  and  1 2000  Chriftian  Slaves  releafed  from  their 
Slavery,  in  1571. 

Turky  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  twelve  principal 
Parts,  viz.  two  Southward,  which  are  Romania  and 
Greece  %  four  in  the  Middle,  Southward  of  the  Danube , 
and  of  the  Drave,  which  are  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bofnia , 
almoft  all  Efclavonia ,  with  Part  of  Croatia  and  Dalma¬ 
tia.  The  Venetians  have  been  Mafters  of  almoft  ail  the 
Coafts  thereof,  and  of  the  Ifles  ;  without  reckoning  the 
Territories  of  the  Republick  of  Ragufa,  which  is  only 
tributary  of  the  T urk  •,  four  Northward  of  the  fame  Ri¬ 
vers,  viz.  Part  of  Hungary,  Valachia ,  Moldavia ,  which 
are  only  tributary.  I’ll  add  to  it  the  Little  Tart  ary, 
which  is  under  his  Protection,  and  the  Ifle  of  Candta, 
with  thofe  in  the  Archipelago,  which  are  under  his  Do¬ 
mination. 

The  City  of  Conft antinople ,  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  antient  Bizantium ,  and  which  the  Turks  call 
Stambol,  is  the  Capital  of  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  is  fi  mated  on  the  Streight  of  the  fame  Name,  called 
antiently  the  Bofphorus  of  Tbraci a,  which  joins  the  Sea 
of  Marmara ,  with  the  Black  Sea.  The  Emperor  refides 
there,  and  the  firft  Patriarch  •  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
that  of  the  Armenians  keep  there  their  Patriarchal 
Sec. 

Note ,  That  the  Turks  are  naturally  ambitious,  though 
rough,  and  lazy  to  Excefs.  They  are  great  Epicures, 
flovcnly  and  brutifli  in  their  Amours  *  they  are  very 
good  Soldiers,  and  expofc  thcmfelves  freely  to  Dan¬ 
ger,  bccaufe  they  believe  Prcdeftination  ;  tho*  their 
Behaviour  fmclls  much  of  Slavery  •,  they  are  very,  cour¬ 
teous  to  Strangers,  and  very  charitable  to  Foreigners 
and  Travellers,  for  whofe  Convcnicncy  fome  of  them 
caufc  to  be  built  Kans,  or  Karavenferas,  which  are  like 
Hofpitals,  for  their  Reception.  They  are  fo  compaf- 
fionate,  and  good-natur’d,  even  towards  Animals, 
that  fome  of  them,  at  their  Death,  leave  Legacies  to 
their  Horfes,  Dogs,  &c.  that  they  may  have  enough 
for  their  Subfiftencc  without  Working.  Though  the 
Ufe  of  Wine  be  forbidden,  feveral  of  them  get 
thcmfelves  drunk  in  the  Night-time.  I  happen’d  in 
the  Year  1727s  to  be  at  Chalons  on  the  Soane,  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  with  an  Aga  of  the  Janifliuics,  who  made  a 
Scruple  to  eat  of  the  Fowls  ferv’d  at  Table,  bccaufe 
they  were  larded  with  Bacon,  but  made  nothing  of 
drinking  four  Bottles  of  Burgundy  at  Supper ;  and 
when  I  objected  to  him  that  Wine  was  equally  forbid 
by  the  Alcoran,  'lie  anfwcrM  not  on  a  Journey,  or 
when  they  are  indifpos’d  \  tho’  I  have  found  no  ftich 
n  I  ....  Excep- 
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Exception  in  that  Book  of  Mahomet's  Dreams.  The 
'  fame  Alcoran  allows  them  as  many  "Wives  as  they 
can  maintain,  but  they  keep  thofe  Wives  very  clofe, 
and  have  them  ferv’d  by  none  but  Eunuchs. 

Note  alfo.  That  Turky  in  Europe  contains  very  near  the 
whole  Eaftern  Empire,  where  the  Greek  Emperors 
reign’d,  ever  fince  Nicephor,  created  in  dip  Year  802, 
to  ^Conftantine  XV.  who  was  killed  in  the  Plunder  of 
Conftanlinople,  when  that  City  was  taken  by  Maho- 
net  II.  Emperor  of  the  Turks ,  in  the  Year  14 53  > 
ever  fince  the  Empire  has  been  govern’d  by  the  Otto¬ 
mans,  who  have  conquer’d  it,  and  extended  the  Li¬ 
mits  thereof  with  an  incredible  Celerity. 

The  Sovereign  of  this  vaft  Empire,  is  commonly 
called  the  Great  T urk ,  or  Grand  Seignior  ;  he  keeps  in 
moft  of  the  Provinces,  Beglierbegs ,  i.  c.  General  Go¬ 
vernors,  who  have  under  them  feveral  Sangiacks ,  or 
particular  Governors.  We  reckon  in  T urky  in  Europe , 
eio-ht  Beglierbegs' s,  otherwife  called  Bajhaws.  The 
firit  and  moft  considerable  is  that  of  Rumelia,  or 
Greece ,  who  reftdes  at  Sophia ,  in  Bulgaria.  The  fe- 
cond  is  that  of  Gallipoli ,  called  Capitan  Bajhaw ,  or 
General  of  the  Sea.  The  third  is  that  of  Buda  in 
Hungary ,  where  there  are  likewife  thole  of  Kanife , 
Agria,  and  Temefwar.  The  two  others  are  thofe  of 
Bofitia ,  and  Caffa  \  die  firft  refides  at  Bagnaluka ,  and 
thelaft  at  Caffa ,  in  the  Turkijh  Cherfonefus. , 

Note  again.  That  the  People  fubjedt,  or  tributary  to 
the  Grand  Seignior,  are  divided  into  three  different 
Opinions,  in  Matter  of  Religion.  The  greateft  Part 
follows  the  Schifm  of  the  Greek  Church :  The  other 
profefs  the  Catholick  Religion,  without  making  the 
leaft  Mention  of  Lutherans  or  Proteftants :  And  thofe 
particularly  devoted  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  follow  the 
Dodtrine  of  Mahomet.  There  is  alio  found  among 
them  a  great  Number  oijews,  particularly  at  Conftan- 
tmople ,  and  Jldrianople.  Before  the  Kings  of  France 
had  made  an  Alliance  with  the  Turk ,  the  Catholicks 
were  cruelly  perfecuted  in  his  Empire,'  and  none  but 
the  Chriftian  Greeks  allow’d  to  profefs  publicldy  their 
Religion,  in  paying  a  Tribute.  But  ever  fince  that 
'  Alliance,  fo  advantageous  to  the  Roman  Church,  for 
‘  wliofe  Intereft  the  Moft  Chriftian  Kings  keep  it  fo  re- 
lio-iouHy,  more  than  100,000  Catholicks  live  in  Li¬ 
berty  of  Confcience,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Dominions 
of  the  Turk,  as  if  they  were  in  France  *  have  three 
Churches  at  Conftanlinople ,  eight  at  Galata ,  and  more 
than  four  hundred  others  in  feveral  Places ;  with 
eight  or  nine  Bifhops  at  the  Pope’s  Nomination. 

Romania. 

This  Part  of  Turky ,  once  the  Kingdom  of  Thracia , 
has  been  called  Romania ,  ever  fince  the  Emperors  of 
the  Eaft  fix’d  the  Seat  of  their  Empire  in  it,  and  Conftan- 
tinople  was  called  at  the  fame  Time,  and  for  the  lame 
Reafon,  the  New  Rome. 

It  extends  from  the  49  Deg.  40  Min.  of  Longitude, 
to  the  56.  30  Min.  and  from  the  41.  10  Min.,  of  Lati¬ 
tude,  to  the  44.  30  Min.  fo  that  it  may  have  100 
Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and 
68  from  South  to  North. 

It  confines  Eaft  ward  with  the  Black  Sea ,  the  Bofpbo- 
rusy  the  Sea  of  Marmara ,  and  the  Streight  of  Gallipoli , 
anciently  Helcfpontus  \  Southward  with  the  Archipelago  \ 
Weftward,  Part  with  Macedoniay  and  Part  with  Bulga¬ 
ria  \  laftiy,  Northward  with  the  Mont  Dervent ,  ancient¬ 
ly  UamuSy  which  parts  it  from  Bulgaria. 

Though  it  be  in  the  Middle  of  the  temperate  Zone, 
the  northern  Winds  which  blow  on  the  Side  of  the 
Black  Sea,  renders  the  Climate  fometimes  very  cold. 
The  Soil  is  fertile  enough  in  Corn,  Fruit,  and  Pafturc  ; 
but  Wine  is  pretty  fcarce  in  Jome  Places.  Some  of  its 
Mountains  have  Mines  of  Silver,  Lead,  and  Alliun, 

which  are  very  confidcrablc. 

It  has  but  one  remarkable  River,  which  is  the  Mizza\ 
it  takes  its  Source  at  the  Foot  0 i:  Mont  Rodopc,  towards 
Macedonia ,  whence  running  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  as  far  as 
Mrianophy  it  bends  Southward,  palling  through  Traja- 
uopoliy  and  diJembogues  into  the  Archipelago.'  Five 


Leagues  oft*  the  Coaft,  Is  found  the  Lake  Biftogna , 
which  has  near  2  5  Leagues  of  Circuit. 

Constantinople,  Capital  of  the  whole  Empire, 
is  Capital  of  Romania  in  particular. - Ad  r  i  a  nop  l  e, 

on  the  MezZa,  is  alfo  very  con  fide  rable. 

« 

Note ,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  Romania ,  are  very  much 
inclin’d  to  Hofpitality. 

Note  alfo.  That  Romania  is  included  in  the  Government 
of  the  Beglerbeg  of  Rumelia  \  and  his  fublime  High- 
nefs  keeps  only  Cadis  for  the  Adminiftradon  of  Ju- 
ftice,  in  the  principal  Cities,  as  Conftanlinople ,  Adrian - 
ople,  Vizza ,  &c. 

Note  again.  That  the  Religion  of  the  Greeks  is  the  moft 
profefs’d  in  Romania ,  though  they  have  Trouble 
enough  to  maintain  themfelves  againft  the  Perfecution 
of  the  Mahometans ,  who  are  the  ftrongeft.  The 
Jews  have  likewife  more  Liberty  there  than  in  any 
other  Part  of  Europe. 

Greece. 

Greece,  which  is  called  by  the  Natives  Hillas ,  and 
Rumelia  by  the  Turks ,  was  once  the  moft  flourilliing 
Country  of  the  whole  Earth.  It  offers  to  us,  as  in  Per- 
fpedlive,  the  Inconftancy  of  all  created  Beings :  For  that 
Country  which  was  once  a  Nurfery  of  Heroes,  Politi¬ 
cians,  Philofophers,  (Be.  is  at  prefent  the  Country  of 
Bondage  and  Slavery*  Thofe  famous  Cities,  where  all 
Nations  came  to  be  civilized  and  inftrudled,  where  Arts 
and  Sciences  had  been  carried  to  a  fupreme  Degree  of 
Knowledge  and  Perfection,  are  at  prefent  fo  many  Seats 
where  Ignorance  reigns  with  fo  abfolute  an  Empire, 
that  the  Sovereigns  themfelves  make  of  it  a  Maxim  of 
State. 

This  Part  of  Turky  extends  between  the  43  and  52 
Degree  of  Longitude,  and  from  the  34.  40  Min.  of  La¬ 
titude,  to  the  43.  20  Min.  fo  that  it  may  have  in  its 
greateft  Extent  from  North  to  South,  about  1 80  Leagues*, 
from  Eaft  to  Weft  near  125;  fometimes  60,  40,  (Be. 
being  very  irregular. 

Northward 'it  is  feparated  from  the  other  Parts  by  a 
long  Ridge  of  Mountains  ;  on  the  three  other  Sides,  it 
is  all  environed  with  Seas,  viz.  Eaftward  with  the  While 
Sea,  or  Archipelago  \  Southward  with  the  Mediterraneans 
and  Weftward  with  the  lame  Sea,  the  Ionian ,  and  the 
Adriatick ,  or  Gulph  of  Venice ,  as  far  as  beyond  the 
Gulph  of  Cataro . 

Its  Climate  is  very  temperate,  and  much  more  whole- 
fome  than  that  of  Romania :  Its  Soil  is  very  fertile  in 
Corn,  delicious  Wines,  and  Fruits.  It  abounds  in  Cat¬ 
tle  and  Game,  in  a  Word,  in  all  Things  neceflary 
for  Life. 

It  has  a  great  Number  of  Rivers,  which  arc  no  other- 
wife  confiderable  than  by  their  Names  in  antient  Hiftory, 
and  Fable  \  but  it  lias  feveral  large  Gulphs,  which  I  have 
mention’d  in  my  general  Dcfcription  of  Turky. 

The  Mount  CEta  divides  it  almoft  into  two  equal 
Parts,  from  North  to 'South,  throwing  here  and  there 
feveral  Arms,  which  have  different  Names.  But  to 
make  a  more  particular  Divifion  of  it,  it  muft  bcobferv’d 
that  there  arc  fix  principal  Parts  in  Greece ,  which  had  all, 
not  only  every  one  their  King,  but  fomc  of  them  contain¬ 
ed  even  feveral  Kingdoms ;  as  Achaia ,  Peloponncfus ,  &c. 
The  greateft  and  fir  ft  of  thofe  Parts  is  Macedonia ,  then 
Thcffalia ,  both  fituated  on  the  White  Sea  ;  afterwards 
yllbanta  and  Epirus,  one  on  the  Gulph  of  Venice ,  and 
•the  other  on  die  Ionian  Sea,  Achaia ,  which  is  South¬ 
ward  of  Epirus,  and  of  Thcffalia,  is  between  this  Jaft 
Sea,  and  the  Archipelago  j  and  the  Peloponncfus ,  or  Mo- 
rca ,  which  is  Southward  of  Achaia,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  the  Gulphs  of  Lepanlhc ,  and 
is  fituated  between  the  Archipelago  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  >  . 

Macedonia,  the  native  Country  of  Alexander  the 

Great ,  and  once  his  hereditary  Kingdom,  is  the  greateft 
Province  of  Greece  ;  what  it  has  the  moft  remarkable  at 
prefent  is,  the  Mount  At  bos ,  commonly  called  MonU 
Santo ,  which  advances  as  a  Pen  in  Tula  into  the  hen, 
and  on  which  there  arc  23  Monaftcries  of  Guoyers,  01 
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Greek  Monks,  who  cultivate  the  Land,  and  live  of  their 
Labours. 

The  molt  confiderable  City  is  Thejfalonica ,  fituated 
at  the  Bottom  of  its  Gulph,  and  which  is  the  Seat  of 

a  Sangiac. 

Albania,  which  once  made  Part  of  Macedonia ,  was 
the  Country  of  the  great  Scanderbeg >  who  gain’d  twenty- 
two  Battles  againft  the  Turks.  There  is  a  Thing  pra&i- 
fed  worthy  our  Notice,  in  that  Province  :  When  a  mi¬ 
litary  Man  dies,  he  is  extended  on  a  Carpet,  his  Arms 
near  him  ;  then  all  his  Friends  come  to  afk  him,  why 
he  has  left  them,  and  fuffer’d  himfelf  to  die,  fince  he 
knew  fo  well  how  to  fight :  If  he  be  a  private  Gentle¬ 
man,  he  is  afk’d  why  he  died,  fince  he  had  enough  to 
live  upon,  and  a  Family  who  loved  him  fo  much. 

Alesio,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Dr  in ,  pafTes  for  the 
mofl  confiderable  City  of  Albania. 

Thessaly,  was  the  Country  of  Achilles  and  Jafon. 
Hercules  burnt  himfelf  there  on  the  Mount  CEta.  Cafar 
defeated  Pompey ,  near  Pharfalia ,  in  this  Province  ;  and 
in  the  fame  Fields,  Auguftus  vanquifhed  Coffins  and 
Brutus.  It  is  faid,  that  the  Theffalians  invented  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Coin ;  and  were  the  firft  who  put  Bits  to 
Horfes,  to  make  ufe  of  them  in  Battle  ;  which  has  given 
Occafion  to  the  Fable  of  the  Centaurs ,  who  are  figur’d 
half  Men,,  and  half  Horfes. 

The  moil  confiderable  City  of  Theffalia ,  is  Larijfa , 
the  native  Place  of  Achilles ,  fituated  on  the  River  Pe- 
neea,  by  the  Turks  called  Afabd,  towards  the  Gulph  of 
Thejfalonica. 

Epirus,  contain’d  antiently  the  Chaonia,  Acarnania , 
the  Countries  of  the  MoleJJi ,  Dolopes ,  Hellopes ,  Dry  opes. 
Self,  Amphilocians,  and  of  feveral  other  People  known 
in  the  antient  Hiflories,  and  in  the  Fable.  It  was  an¬ 
tiently  famous  for  the  Oracle  of  Dodonea ,  render’d  by 
two  Doves  pcrclued  on  an  Oak,  near  the  Temple  of 
; Jupiter .  It  was  in  Epirus ,  near  ATium,  Augnjlus  van¬ 
quish'd  Mark  Antony. 

The  City  of  Laorta,  on  the  Gulph  of  the  fame 
Name,  antiently  call’d  Ambracia ,  is  the  moll  confidera¬ 
ble  of  Epirus ,  and  the  Kings  have  often  refided  there. 

Achaia,  which  was  call’d  particularly  Greece ,  is  like- 
wife  nam’d  Livadia  by  the  Moderns.  It  includes  Eaft- 
ward,  the  Bahia,  Mxgarida,  and  Attica ,  which  is  the 
Dutchy  of  Athens  ;  in  the  Middle,  the  Dorida ,  and  Pho- 
cida ,  in  which  was  the  famous  Oracle  of  Delphos,  the 
Mount  Helicon ,  and  the  Parnajj'us ,  where  the  Mufes  ufed 
to  affemble  ;  Wdlward,  the  Etolia  and  Locridcs ,  Ajax's 
Country. 

The  mod  famous  Cities  of  that  Province  are  Athens , 
at  prefen  t  Set  hies ,  Capital  of  Attica ,  fo  well  known  in 
Hiftory  for  its  Republick,  and  famous  Academy  ;  Thebes , 
at  prefen t  Stives ,  Capital  of  Bahia ,  in  which  Bacchus , 
Hercules ,  and  Pindar  us  were  bom  •,  Mxgara ,  Capital  of 
M<egarida,  the  native  Place  of  the  ingenious  Euclid , 
Inventor  of  the  Elements  of  Mathematicks. 

The  Mor/ea,  or  Pcloponnefus,  is  a  Peninfula,  which 
has  almofl  the  Figure  of  a  Vine-Leaf ;  join’d  to  Achaia 
by  an  Ifthmus  only  two  Leagues  broad  :  In  this  Penin¬ 
fula  is  the  River  Styx,  whofc  Water  is  mortal  ;  which 
has  given  Room  to  Poets  to  fay,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
Rivers  which  one  was  oblig’d  to  be  ferry’d  over  to  go 
into  Hell  *,  and  that  when  one  had  once  drank  of  that 
Water,  he  forgot  all  lie  had  done  in  his  Life-time. 

The  mofl  confiderable  Cities,  or  rather  the  mofl  fa¬ 
mous,  are  Corinth ,  Argos,  Laccdemon,  See.  Corinth  had 
Inhabitants  who  were  the  mofl  learned  of  all  Greece ,  in 
Architc&u’rc  and  Sculpture :  It  had  a  Temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Venus,  in  which  lived  more  than  1000  Ladies 
of  Plcafurc,  extremely  handibmc,  who  were  confecrated 
to  the  Service  of  the  Temple  ;  but  as  no  Body  could 
divert  himfelf  with  thofe  Ladies  without  vafl  Expcncc, 
hence  came  the  Proverb,  Every  Body  is  not  allow'd  to  go 
to  Corinth .  Argos,  was  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Agamemnon ,  Chief  of  the  other  Kings  of  Greece ,  who 
went  to  the  Siege  of  Troy.  Lacedamon,  or  Sparta,  at 
prefen t  Mifftra ,  is  famous  for  its  antient  Republick, 
which  fubjugnted  almofl  all  Greece .  Pi  fa,  on  the  River 
Alphare ,  is  not  known  under  that  Name,  but  is  famous 
by  that  of  Olympia ,  bccaufe  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympian . 
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Mod  in,  fituated  toward  one  of  the  Extremities  of 
Morea ,  is  the  Seat  of  a  Sangiac ,  which -is  call’d  Mora- 
begi,  and  the  firfl  in  Rank  among  the  Sangiacs  of 
Europe . 

Note,  That  tho’  I  mofl  commonly  give  the  whole  De- 
fcription  of  a  Country,  before  I  fpeak  of  the  IQes :  I 
judge  it  more  proper  to  place  here  that  of  Candia, 
and  of  the  other  Ifles  which  depend  of  Turky  J11 
Europe ,  in  the  Archipelago ,  fince  they  are  ordinarily 
in  the  fame  Chart,  rather  than  defer  it  till  after  the 
Defcription  of  the  other  Parts  which  are  Northward. 

Candia. 

The  Isle  of  Candia,  antiently  call’d  the  Kingdom 
of  Crete ,  is  famous  under  that  Name  in  the  Fable,  for 
having  been  the  Habitation  of  Jupiter  \  he  brought-  Eu- 
ropa  thither,  whom  he  had  flolen  in  Phoenicia,  and  that 
Charmer  married  afterward  AJtorius  King  of  the  Ifiand. 

Inis  fituated .  under  the  34  Degree  of  Latitude,  and 
the  53  of  Longitude,  and  may  have  75  Leagues  in  its 
greateft  Extent  from  Eaft  to  Weft;  25  in  its  greateft 
Breadth  fi*om  South  to  North  ;  7  towards  Sfachia  ;  and 
only  4  in  its  lefTer,  which  makes  an  Ifthmus  between 
two  Gulphs ;  and  it  may  have  about  1 70  Leagues  of 
Circuit. 

Its  Climate  is  extremely  wholefome  and  temperate, 
and  the  Soil  very  fertile  in  Corn,  Wines,  Fruits,  and 
Paftures  :  If  the  Inhabitants  were  not  lazy,  they  could 
make  in  feveral  Places  two  Harvefts  of  Corn  every 
Year ;  they  are,  otherwife,  more  addicted  to  the  Culture 
of  the  Vine,  which  produces  delicious  Wines,  red  and 
white;  they  gather  a  great  Quantity  of  Figs,  Pome¬ 
granates,  Oranges,  and  Citrons,  'fbme  of  which  are  as 
big  as  the  Head  of  a  Man ;  Laurels,  and  Myrtle-Trees, 
are  as  common  in  the  Fields  as  Briars  here.  The  Inha¬ 
bitants  make  very  good  Oil,  and  very  fine  Salt:  The 
Paftures  are  always  cover’d  with  innumerable  Flocks  of 
Oxen  and  Sheep  ;  among  which  there  are  Rams  which 
have  their  Horns  ftrait.  Neither  Harts,  Wolves,  Foxes, 
nor  venemous  Beafts  are  feen  there,  except  a  Kind  of 
Spiders,  call’d  Phalangium ,  whofe  Sting  is  mortal. ' 

There  are  no  navigable  Rivers  in  Candia ,  but  only 
large  Brooks,  as  the  Ahniro  and  the  Iftonia  \  along  which 
is  found  the  Tree  Leandro ,  the  Wood  and  Leaves  there¬ 
of  is  a  Poifon,  which  renders  the  Water  Very  dangerous 
in  Summer. 

% 

Among  its  Mountains  is  feen  that  of  Pfiloriti ,  call’d 
antiently  Mount  Ida ,  like  that  of  Troades. 

Note ,  That  the  Candiots  are  very  unpolifh’d,  lazy,  and 
Epicures  to  Excefs :  They  are  brutifh  in  their  Paf- 
’  fions,  imitating  Jupiter  their  antient  King,  who  left 
all  the  fair  Ladies  to  keep  near  him  his  Ganimedes . 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Ifiand  of  Candia  had  antiently  its 
particular  Kings ;  then  was  govern’d  in  Form  of  a 
Republick,  which  was  the  befl  civiliz’d  of  its  Time. 
Quintus  Metcllus ,  Pompey' s  Lieutenant,  conquer’d  it 
for  the  Romans  ;  afterwards  it  came  into  the  Power  of 
the  Emperors  of  the  Eaft  ;  then  it  was  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Mont f err  at,  who  fold  it  to  the  Venetians 
in  1494  *,  who  pofiefs’d  it,  till  the  Turks  made  them- 
felves  Mafters  of  it  in  taking  the  City  of  Candia ,  its 
Capital,  after  a  very  long  Siege.  It  is  a  Place  very 
well  fortified,  fituated  on  the  northern  Coaft,  and  the 
Grand  Seignior  keeps  in  it  a  Sangiac ,  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Ifiand . 

Note  again,  That  ever  fince  the  Venetians  have  loft  this 
Ifiand,  there  arc  few  others  but  Chrijlian  Greeks ,  and 
Mahometans  found  in  it. 

Neorepont. 

The  Ifiand  of  Nkorki'ont,  call’d  alfo  Eubo/ces,  and 

Egripos ,  by  the  T urks,  was  antiently  call’d  Hcllopia,  of 

the  Name  of  its  People ;  Chalets,  of  that  of  its  capital 

City;  and  Macra,  bccaufe  it  is  long  and  narrow.  It 

was  antiently  a  Peninfula,  which  made  Part  of  Bahia,  to 

which  it  was  join'd  by  a  very  narrow  Ifthmus^  •winch 

was  broken  by  the  Violence  of  the  Ebbing  and  Flowing 

of  the  Sea,  which  happens  there  feven  Times  in  twenty- 

four 
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Four  Hours*,  For  which  no  pertinent  Reafon  could  be  given 
yet.  This  Prodigy  ferv’d  a  long  while  for  Subject  of 
Meditation  to  Ariftotle,  and  accelerated  his  Death,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Sentiment  of  fome  Authors  ;  but  not  by 
precipitating  himfelf  into  it,  as  falfly  imagin’d  by 
others. 

This  Ifle  is  fituated  in  the  Archipelago ,  at  North  by 
Eaft  of  Achaia ,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  Streight 
call’d  Euripe.  It  is  contained  between  the  49  and  52  Deg. 
of  Longitude,  under  38  Deg.  30  Min.  of  Latitude,  and 
extends  from  South  by  Halt  to  North  by  Weft,  about 
50  Leagues ;  having  10  or  12  in  Breadth,  and  about 
120  of  Circuit. 

Though  it  be  very  fubjeft  to  Earthquakes,  it  is  not- 
withftanding  fertile  enough  jn  Corn,  Wine,  and  Oil. 

Note ,  That  this  Ifland  was  for  a  confiderable  Time  in 
the  Power  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Eaft  *,  then  the 
Venetians  pofiefs’d  it  till  Mahomet  II.  conquer’d  it 
in  1470,  caufing  all  the  Males  above  twelve  Years  of 
Age  to  be  put  to  Death. 

Note  alfo.  That  before  the  Coming  of  the  Turks  in  this 
Ifland,  the  Inhabitants  were  part  Roman  Catholicks, 
and  part  Greeks  \  but  ever  fmce  that  Time,  the  laft 
are  the  only  Cbriftians  to  be  met  with  in  it. 

The  City  of  Negrepont ,  antiently  call’d  Chalets ,  is  the 
Capital  of  the  Ifle.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Coaft  over- 
againft  Bcetia ,  with  which  it  has  Communication  by 
means  of  a  Bridge,  made  in  the  fame  Place  where  the 
Ifthmus  was. 

Ndte,  That  I’ll  content  myfelf  with  inferting,  in  my 
particular  Defcription,  the  -other  Ifles  in  the  Archipe¬ 
lago ,  of  the  Dependencies  of  Greece ,  becaufe  they 
have  nothing  deferving  our  Notice.  Their  antient 
Names,  which  are  famous  in  Hiftory,  and  in  the  Me- 
tamorphofes ,  being  at  prefent  fo  much  chang’d,  or  at 
leaft  disfigur’d,  that  they  are  hardly  known. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Turky  in  Europe ,  is 
as  follows : 

Rom  a n  i  a ,  or  T  h  r  a  c  e  ,  contains  Conftantinople,  Ga - 
lata,  Selior<ea,  Chiourli ,  Bergas ,  Adrianople ,  Philipp  0 - 
poli ,  Zarnis ,  Bra ,  Nicopoli ,  Maximianopoli,  Biftogna , 
Marogna ,  Abdera ,  Enos,  Trajanopoli ,  Caridia ,  Gallipoli , 
S eft  os ,  Me  c  ha-nova,  Rudifto,  Malatia,  Stagnata ,  Sifopoli.  * 
The  Ifland  a/Candia,  contains  Candia,  Can# a.  Ret - 
timo,  Sitia,  Suda ,  Spina-Ion  ga,  Paleo-Caftro ,  Schino . 

The  Ifland  ofN egrepont,  contains  Negrepont ,  Pro- 

tamo,  Gerelto ,  Carifto.  f 

Ifles  of  Stalimene,  Taffo,  Seyro ,  Dr  onto ,  Andro , 
Nicfia ,  Faro,  Morgo,  St  amp  alia,  Sifano ,  Milo,  Cerigo. 

Greece. 

Macedonia,  contains  Thejfalonica ,  Zucaria,  Empoli , 
Liba-nova,  Cavalla,  Philippi ,  Siderocapfa,  Ajomana, 
Berrosa . 

Thessalia,  contains  Larijfa,  Coniga,  Tricala ,  De¬ 
vi  etr  in  da,  Armiro ,  F barf  alia. 

Achaia,  contains  Sc  nines,  Stivis ,  An  l is.  Marathon , 
Megcra ,  Delphos ,  Lcpantbe ,  Galato,  Santa-Maura. 

Albania,  contains  Aleo/to,  Scutari ,  Croya,  Antivari, 
Tke.rmidava ,  Locrida ,  Albanopoli ,  Valona ,  Avoftoma. 

Epirus,  contains  Larta,  Frcviza ,  Baflia,  Orchimo, 
Argiro ,  Elatria. 

The  Mor/ra,  contains  Mo  don,  Corinth,  Patras,  Mi- 
fiftra ,  Argos,  Coron,  Arcadia ,  Ptfa ,  Tornefc. 

Bulgaria,  and  S  e  r  v  i  a. 

Thcfc  two  Provinces  contain  the  Country  anciently 
call’d  Msfla,  except  that  it  advances  Ids  towards  the 
Levant  *  but  the  Country  of  the  Tartar cs  Dobrufc ,  be¬ 
ing  join'd  to  the  fir  ft,  makes  it  to  extend  as  far  as  the 
&Y*  i  fo  that  thcfc  two  Provinces  take  up  a  Space 
which  has  near  1 80  Leagues  of  Extent  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  from  the  Coafts  of  that  Sea  to  the  River  Drine, 
which  fen  a  rates  iSYmVi  from  Bofnia  \  and  extends  in 
Breadth  between  the  Danube,  with  which  they  confine 
Northward,  and  the  Mountains  which  feparate  them 
Southward  from  Romania,  and  Greece,  fometimes  of  25 
Leagues  of  30,  and  even  of  .70,  towards  the  Nijfawa , 
which  runs  in 


The  Climate  is  very  temperate,  the  Soil  agreeable 
enough,  being  diverfified  with  Mountains  and  Plains : 
It  is  very  fertile,  but  it  remains  very  often  uncultivated, 
becaufe  the  Turks  ravifh  from  the  poor  Country  Peo¬ 
ple,  the  Fruit  of  their  Labour  and  Induftiy  :  Notwith- 
ftanding  which  one  may  live  very  cheap  in  that  Coun¬ 
try,  becaufe  they  have  Abundance  of  Cattle  and  Fowls ; 
but  the  Bread  is  very  difagreeable,  becaufe  often  bak’d 
under  the  Allies. 

The  moft  remarkable  Rivers  of  thole  Provinces  are 
the  Save ,  which  receives  the  Drtne  ;  the  Morave,  which 
receives  the  Nijfawa ;  the  IJka ,  &c.  which  all  dilem- 
bogue  into  the  Danube,  which  ferve  for  Bounds  to  the 
whole  Country  Northward. 

Note,  That  the  People,  particularly  the  Servians ,  are 
cruel.  Thieves,  and  Drunkards  ;  they  fteal  Children, 
whom  they  fell  impudently  to  the  Turks,  for  infamous 
Ufes :  The  Bulgarians  are  more  human  ;  and  both 
are  very  courageous. 

«i 

Note  alfo,  That  thefe  Provinces  had  once  their  Kings, 
or  particular  Princes,  who  were  very  powerful: 
Thofe  of  Servia  were  call’d  Defpote ,  and  the  laft  was 
Stephen,  who  was  alfo  Defpote,  or  King  of  Bofnia . 
Mahomet  II.  after  he  had'  debauched  his  Wife,  fur- 
prized  him,  and  had  him  put  to  Death :  By  that 
Means  the  Barbarian  Emperor  became  Mafter  of  thofe 
Provinces,  which  depend  at  prefent  of  the  Beglerbeg 
of  Rumelia. 


The  City  of  Sophy,  is  the  Capital  of  Bulgaria :  It  is 
fituated  in  a  large  Plain,  on  the  Road  from  Conftantinople 
to  Vienna. 

Sam  and  r  1  a,  was  once  the  Capital  of  Servia,  but  it 
is  at  prefent  half  ruinated  ;  and  Belgrade,  on  the  Da¬ 
nube,  palfes  for  the  Capital  of  that  Province. 

Note ,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Cities  follow  moft  of 
them  the  Religion  of  the  Greeks :  The  Mahometans , 
who  are  in  a  very  fmall  Number,  Jive  in  the  Boroughs 
and  Villages  :  The  Catholicks,  who  may  be  to  the 
.  Number  of  25  or  30,000,  are  very  miferable  :  And 
the  Jews ,  who  ingrofs  to  themfelves  the  whole  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Country,  have  feveral  Synagogues  in  it. 


A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Bulgaria,  and  Ser¬ 
via,  is  as  follows : 

Bulgaria,  contains  Sophia,  Dragoman,  Jetinm , 
Billz,  Siliftry,  Nigeboli,  Tirnova,  Rafgrod,  Rojfi ,  Pafargia , 
Tatracan,  Doroftero ,  Axiopoli,  Diontfiopolt,  Provas ,  Me- 
fembria,  Varne,  Cavarne,  Momgalia,  Minftenge,  Tomi , 
Dr'mago,  Crofone . 

Servia,  contains  Belgrade,  Sabatz ,  Orach ,  Belhia , 
Zenobicz,  Fochia ,  Janifabar,  Priftino,  Novobardo,  Sia - 
brino,  Stratoria,  Santofaba,  Nice ,  Precopia ,  Crattovo , 
Tagodna,  Semandria,  Colubas,  Novigrad,  Feftlan,  Viddina, 
Chiprovax,  Bercoviza,  Pirot. 

Bosnia,  Esclavonia,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia. 

% 


Thefe  Provinces  was  antiently  comprifed  under  the 
foie  Name  of  Illyria,  call’d  fince  Sclavonia. 

They  take  up  the  Extent  of  Country  which  is  froni 
the  Frontiers  o i'  Car  niole,  towards  38  Deg.  30  Min.  of 
Longitude,  as  far  as  to  44  Deg.  ,and  from  the  42  Deg. 
40  Min.  of  Latitude,  to  46  Deg.  40  Min.  has  in  its 
greateft  Length,  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  about  80  Leagues; 

and  65  from  South  to  North.  • 

They  confine  Northward  with  Hungary ;  Eaft  ward 
with  Servia ,  and  Albania  \  Southward  with  the  Gulph 
of  Venice  \  Weft  ward  with  Car  niole,  and  the  County 


of  Cilley.  t 

The  Climate  is  mild,  and  temperate  ;  the  Soil,  tno 

full  of  Mountains,  very  fertile  in  Corn,  Wine,  bruits, 
and  Pafturc,  where  is  fed  a  great  Number  of  Cattle, 
but  thofe  very  Jean.  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  other 

Metals,  are  found  in  them. 

•  The  moft  confiderable  Rivers  of  thefe  Provinces  are 

the  Brave ,  the  Save,  the  Dr  we,  the  Bojfena ,  or  Bojna, 

the  Unna,  and  the  Ku Ip.  ,r 

Though  Authors  have  fpokc  varibufly  of  the  Diym 

of  thefe  Provinces;  to  follow  the  moft  modern  * 

I’ll  fay  that  Bofnia  is  Eaftwarcl,  or  rather  in  the  Miatuc 
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in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  River  Boffma,  between  the 
Save  and  Dalmatia  •,  Efclavonia  is  Northward  between 
the  Vrave  and  the  Save  ;  Croatia  is  Weft  ward,  in  the 
Neigbourhood  of .  the  Unne  and  Kulp ;  and  Dalmatia  is 
Southward  along  the  GuJph  of  Venice ,  containing 
*m  its  Extent  the  Territories  of  the  Republick  of 
Ragufa. 

When  Bofnia  had  its  own  particular  Kings,  Jay  la  was 
their  Place  of  Refidence ;  but  at  prefent  the  Capital  of 
that  Province  is  Bofne-Serayo ,  fituated  on  the  River  of 
the  fame  Name,  tho’  the  Beglierbeg  refides  commonly  at 
Bagnaluca ,  Frontier  of  Dalmatia. 

Pose g a,  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  Cities,  the 
Grand  Seignior  is  Matter  of  in  Efclavonia ,  and  is  the 
Capital  of  a  County. 

"Wihitz,  orBiGiHON,  is  the  Capital  of  thofe  he 
holds  in  Croatia  ;  and  Scardond  was  the  moft  remarkable 
of  thofe  he  holds  in  Dalmatia ,  but  it  is  at  prefent  almoft 

ruinated. 

Rag  usa,  an  Arch iepifcopal  City,  is  the  Capital  of 
its  Republick  ;  the  Turks  call  it  Dobronijfa ,  and  it  paffes 
for  the  richeft,  moft  trading,  and  belt  peopled  of  thofe 
Parts. 

Note ,  That  all  the  People  of  thofe  Provinces,  are  na¬ 
turally  warlike ;  but  moft  of  them  are  addidted  to 
Thieving  and  Drinking. 

Note  alfo,  That  Bofnia,  as  I  have  already  obferv’d,  had 
antiently  its  own  Kings,  or  Defpotes,  befides  the  Beg- 
lerbeg  of  Bofnia ,  and  the  Sangiacks ,  who  govern  all 
the  Grand  Seignior  poflefs  in  thofe  Parts ;  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  who  are  Mafters  of  almoft  all  the  Coafts  of  Dal¬ 
matia,  keep  in  it  a  general  Proveditcr,  and  other  Of¬ 
ficers.  The  Republick  of  Ragtifa ,  which  is  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  T ’irk,  is  govern’d  by  its  Re 61  or,  who  is 
changed  every  Month. 


are  very' bad. to  drink,  fo  that  Foreigners  never  Fail  fal¬ 
ling  fick,  and  be  prefently  full  of  a  Vermin  peculiar  to  : 
that  Country. 

The  Soil  is  very  fertile  in  Wheat,  delicious  Wines**  : 
and  Pafture.  It  abounds  in  Cattle,  efpecially  Oxen. 
Harts,  wild  Boars,  Hares,  Pheafants,  Partridges,  and . 
all  Sorts  of  Game,  are  fo  common  there,  that  the  Pea- 
fants  make  their  common  Meals  of  it.  It  has  fo  great  a 
Plenty  of  Fifh,  particularly  in  the  Teifs,  that  1000  Carps 
are  fold  for  a  Ducat,  which  is  about  four  Shillings  of 
Englifh  Money  ;  and  fometimes  the  Fifhermen  are  forc’d 
to  throw  them  back,  into  ihe  Water,  or-to  give  them  to 
Hogs  which  are  fatten’d  with  them.  Mines  of  Gold,  . 
Silver,  Copper,  Iron,  Antimony,  &V,  are  found 
in  it;  in  a  Word,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  Countries  ' 
of  Europe. 

of  its  Rivers  are  the  Danube , 
Teifs,  •  or  Tibifc,  Sawifch, 


The  moft  remarkable 
the  Save ,  the  Marifh, 
Temes ,  &c. 

_  *  4 

The  Turkijh  Hungary , 


is  divided  into  four  Begliety - 
wicks :  The  firft  is  that  of  Buda,  which  is  the  biggett : 
The  fecond  that  of  Temefwar ,  Eaftward  :  The  others 
are  of  a  ftill  letter  Extent  than  this,  which  are  that  of 
Kanife ,  Weftward ;  and  that  of  Agria ,  Northward. 

Buda,  or  Offen,  on  the  Danube  \  Temeswar, 
on  the  Temes ;  Kanise,  near  the  Sale  ;  and  Agria, 
on  the  Eger,  are  the  Capitals  of  their  Beglier by  wicks. 

Note ,  That  befides  the  Beglierbegs ,  appointed  for  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  thefe  Provinces,  there  are  Moulacadis  in 
the  great  Cities,  and  Cadis  in  the  letter,  who  are  above 
the  Sangiacks  for  the  Adminiftration  of  Juftice.  There 
is  befides  a  T 'efftadar  in  each  Province;  who  is  like  a 
Ctiftos  Rotulorum  in  England.  Thele  Officers;  and 
fome  others  of  the  fame  Sort,  compofe  the  Divan , 
or  Council,  in  which  are  determin’d  all  the  Affairs  of 
the  Province,  where  the  Beglerberg  prefides. 


Note  again.  That  the  Catholick  Religion  is  the  moft  fol¬ 
lowed  in  thofe  Provinces.  The  Greek's  and  Mahome¬ 
tans  have  alfo  their  Partifans,  and  there  is  a  Liberty  of 

Confcience  for  every  Body. 

A  m  ore  particular  Defcription  of  thofe  Provinces  is  as 
follows : 

Bosnia,  contains  Bofnia-Serayo,  Zunick ,  Jadra ,  Quor- 
nick ,  Uranduck ,  Bragnaluca ,  Jaicza ,  Tinina,  Zelinaza, 
Vcrbofania ,  Cernirza ,  Ternovizza. 

The  Turkijh  Esclavonia,  contains  Pofega ,  Dowa- 
haez,  Geradijkia ,  JaJfenocz ,  Sopplonka ,  Soppia ,  Zanko , 
Valkowar ,  Ponnionftcr ,  Petrovitha ,  Ratcha. 

T he  T urkijh  Croatia,  contains  Wihits ,  Caftonovitz , 
Uduina ,  Lira ,  Dublicza ,  Nowogradeck ,  Dobranim ,  Ea¬ 
rn  engr  ad,  Sternizza ,  Obroazo ,  Stionigrad. 

The  TurkiJfj  Dalmatia,  contains  Scar  done,  Sdrigna , 
La  Uragna ,  Sfiigna ,  Moftar ,  Narenza,  Antivari,  Tre- 
bigna ,  Dulcigno. 

The  Republick  of  Rag  us  a,  contains  Regufa,  Arch. 
Stagno,  Sabioncello . 

TurkiJJj  Hungary. 

Tliis  Part  of  Hungary ,  which  I  call  Turk  if  j  or  Maho¬ 
metan,  is  the  whole  Extent  the  Grand  Seignior  pofTcfTes  in 
that  Kingdom,  which  includes  almoft  all  that’s  called 
Lower  Hungary ,  except  the  moll  weftern  Part,  which 
belongs  to  the  Queen  of  Hicngary . 

It  extends  at  prefent  from  the  Confluent  of  the  Save 
with  the  Danube,  about  the  45  Deg.  20  Min.  of  Lati¬ 
tude,  to  the  48.  Its  greatefl  Length  is  from  Kanife ,  un¬ 
der  the  39  Deg.  30  Min.  of  Longitude,  to  the  46.  30 
Min.  toward  Valachia  \  fo  that  this  Part,  which  is  the 
Heart  of  Hungary ,  has  very  near  1 10  Leagues  in  its 
greatefl  Extent  from  Eaft  to  Weft ;  and  more  than  50 
from  South  to  North. 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  Tranftlvania ; 
with  Scrvia,  and  Efclavonia ;  Weftward  with  the  Cbri- 
Jlian  Hungary,  by  a  Line  drawn  from  the  Lake  Balaton , 
to  Newhaufcl  \  and  again  Northward  by  another  Line 
drawn  from  the  fame  City  to  Agria,  and  from  thence 
to  Waradin  in  Tranftlvania . 

I  have  obferved  already  that  the  Climate  of  Hungary 
is  vmwholfome,  particularly  in  this  Parc,  The  W acers 


Note  alfo,  That  the  Catholick  Religion  is  profefs’d  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  Turkifo  Hungary,  and  that  but  very  few 
Greeks  are  found  in  it ;  but  there  are  Lutherans  and 
Calvinifts  who  pafs  among  the  Catholicks  under  the 
Name  of  Chriftians,  moft  of  thofe  in  the  Government; 
and  all  the  Soldiers  are  Mahometans.  Th ejezvs  have 
alfo  fome  Synagogues,  particularly  in  the  Royal  Cities. 

The  Countries  tributary  of  the  Turk . 

%  • 

The  Countries  included  between  the  Datittbe  and  the 
Niefter,  from  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  to  the  Black  Sea * 
were  known  antiently  Under  the  Nrtme  of  Dacia ;  there¬ 
fore  it  included  Tranftlvania,  Valachia,  Moldavia ,  and 
Bejfarabia. 

Thefe  Provinces  were  a  long  While  fubjedt  to  the 
Kings  of  Hungary,  and  to  thofe  of  Poland,  who  ufed  to 
fend  thither,  Vaivodes ,  i.  e.  Governors,  or  Viceroys, 
But  thefe  Vaivodes  having  revolted  againfl  their  Sove¬ 
reigns,  and  being  not  flrong  enough  to  maintain  a  War 
againfl  them,  were  forced  to  put  themielves  under  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Turk,  and  become  his  tributary  5  fo  that 
at  prefent  lie  ufes  them  as  lie  pleafes. 

Valachia, 

This  Province  was  antiently  called  Llaccta ,  of  the 
Name  of  Flacctts,  font  into  it  by  the  Emperor  Trajan , 
with  a  Colony  of  30,000  Men  to  till  the  Ground.  It 
ufed  to  furnifli  the  Roman  Army  with  a  great  Quantity 
of  Provifion,  during  the  War  againfl  the  Scythians  and 
Sar mat  tans. 

It  extends  from  Eaft  to  Weft  more  than  90  Leagues, 
and  from  South  to  North  more  than  50  ;  but  not  every* 
where,  bccaufe  its  Figure  is  very  near  that  of  a  fphericai 


Tranftlvania . 

The  Climate  is  very  temperate  \  the  Soil  abounds  in 
Corn,  Wine,  Fruit,  and  ail  that’s  ncceffiuy  for  Life, 
It  has  in  icveral  Parts  very  thick  Forells ;  it  feeds  a  great 
Quantity  of  fine  Horfes,  Oxen,  and  Sheep,  which  are 
fent  in  great  Flocks  to  mod  Parts  of  Europe.  It  has 
Mines  of  all  Sorts  of  Metals  >  and  die  inhabitants 

13  K  wry* 


Southward 


Triangle. 

It  confines 
and  Eaftward 


Northward  with  Moldavia  y  Southward 
with  die  Danube  \  and  Weftward  with 
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carry  on  a  great  Commerce  of  Leather  with  Mufcovy , 
and  Poland . 

Its  principal  Rivers  aae  the  Alula,  Telefih,  Jalonicza , 
and  Mijfovo ,  which  run  of  a  Courfe  almoft  parallel,  to 
difembogue  afterwards  into  the  Danube. 

Note ,  That  the  Valachians  are  govern’d  by  a  Vaivode , 
whom  the  Grand  Seignior  chufes,  or  accepts,  if  he 
pleafes  him  ;  but  whom  he  depofes  when  he  fuf- 
pedts  him. 

The  City  of  Tergowijk,  fituatcd  on  the  River  Jalo- 
7iikza ,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  and  the  Seat  of  the 
Voivode . 

Note ,  That  the  Inhabitants  profefs  the  Greek  Religion, 
and  acknowledge  the  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople. 

Moldavia. 

This  Province  borrows  its  Name  from  one  of  its 
Rivers.  It  extends  from  Eaft  to  Weft  more  than  90 
Leagues,  and  from  South  to  North  about  70. 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Niejler ,  which  parts 
it  from  Podolia  Eaftward  with  the  Black  Sea ,  and  the 
■Danube ;  Southward  with  the  fame  River,  and  the  Serith , 
or  Mijfovo  ;  and  Weftward  with  Valachia  and  Tranfilva- 
nia ,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Mount  TLemus. 

The  Climate  is  very  wholfome,  and  the  Soil  fertile  in 
all’  that  one  can  defire.  It  feeds  the  fineft  and  beft 
Horfes  of  Europe  5  its  Plains  are  diverfified  with  Moun¬ 
tains,  Valleys,  and  Rivers,  which  render  the  Province 
very  agreeable.  The  Soil  of  Bejfarabia  is  very  marfhy, 
tho*  very  well  inhabited. 

The  moil  remarkable  of  its  Rivers  are  the  Pruth ,  the 
Mijfovo  which  receives  the  Bardalacb ,  and  difembogues 
like  the  firft  into  the  Danube ,  which  confines  with  that 
Province  at  South  by  Eaft,  and  pafies  in  Befarabia , 
where  are  all  its  Mouths. 

Moldavia  is  divided  into  two  Parts,  themoftcon- 
fiderable  thereof,  which  is  Weftward,  retains  the  fame 
Name  ;  and  the  other,  which  is  not  a  Quarter  fo  large, 
is  called  Bejfarabia . 

Note,  That  Moldavia  is  govern’d  by  a  Vaivode ,  who  is 
tributary  of  the  Turk  ;  Befarabia ,  inhabited  by  the 
* Tartars  of  Bugiac ,  are  entirely  under  his  Domina¬ 
tion. 

The  City  oFSockow,  is  the  Capital  of  this  Province, 
and  the  Scat  of  the  Vaivode ,  who  ftiles  himfelf  Lord  of 
Moldavia .  It  is  fituaced  Northward  on  the  River 
Sei'eth. 

Note,  That  the  Moldavians  are  like  the  Valachians, 
Chriftians  after  the  Manner  of  the  Greeks. 

Little  Tart  ary. 


except  in  the  Peninfula,  where  are  found  fine  Forefls,  full 
of  Deers,  wild  Boars,  Hares,  and  other  Game.  Its 
Mountains  have  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Iron:  Its 
Rivers  full  of  delicious  Fifh,  tho’  the  Waters  are  bitter, 
and  not  good  to  drink. 

The  mofi:  confiderable  of  its  Rivers,  are  the  Nieper, 
or  Borifthe?ies,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Don . 

This  Country  is  divided,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
into  two  Parts,  one  whereof  is  Northward,  between  the 
Nieper ,  and  the  Little  Don  ;  the  other  is  the  Peninfula 
called  Krim*a.  The  firft  is  almoft  defart,  being  inhabit¬ 
ed  but  by  the  'Tartars  Nagais,  who  build  their  Houfes 
or  Huts,  in  the  Places  which  they  judge  mod:  commo¬ 
dious  \  fo  that  very  few  Cities  are  found  in  it,  except  to¬ 
wards  the  Coafts  of  the  Black  Sea ,  and  that  of  Della 
Jabache.  T he  Krimalt,  called  antiently  Taurick  Cherfo- 
nefus,  is  far  better  inhabited,  and  contains  feveral  pretty 
large  Cities.  The  Inhabitants  dug  once  a  very  deep  Ditch 
on  the  Ifthmus,  which  joins  it  to  the  Main  Land,  whence 
it  was  called  Pracop ,  in  the  Language  of  the  Country.  , 

Note,  That  *  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Country  are  very 
ftrong,  and  capable  to  fupport  Hunger,  Third:,  and 
all  Sorts  of  Fatigues.  They  are  free,  and  fincere  among 
themfclves  ;  but  thievifli,  and  cruel  towards  Foreigners, 
particularly  their  Enemies :  They  are  jealous  to  Extra¬ 
vagancy,  and  lewd  to  Excefs.  They  eat  commonly 
Horfe  Fiefh,  half raw,  and  often  to  bake  it  in  their  Man¬ 
ner,  they  put  it  by  Pieces  under  the  Saddle  of  their 
Horfes,  which  they  fpur  on  till  they  be  all  in  a  Sweat, 
then  they  leave  it  for  fome  Time  to  flew,  after  the 
Horfe  is  flopp’d,  they  take  it  out  and  eat  it.  They 
alfo  drink  the  Blood  of  their  Horfes,  and  the  Milk 
of  their  Mares.  They  are  very  courageous,  and  love 
nothing  more  than  War. 


Note  alfo.  That  the  Little  Tart wy  is  govern’d  by  an 
Emperor,  commonly  called  Cham.  He  is  under  the 
Protection  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  who  fends  him  a 
Standard  for  a  Mark  of  his  Sovereignty.  During  the 
Reign  of  a  Cham,  his  fublime  Highnefs  keeps,  as  in 
Hoftage,  him  who  is  to  fucceed,  whom  they  call 
Galga,  and  who  is  commonly  the  Son,  or  Brother  of 
the  Cham.  The  Turk  po  defies  Part  of  the  Krim<ca, 
where  he  keeps  a  Beglerbeg,  in  the  City  of  Caffa , 
which  is  the  mo  ft  important  Place  of  that  Province. 
He  holds,  befides,  that  Part  of  Podolia ,  or  XJkrtinia , 
which  is  between  the  Befarabia ,  and  Borijlbenes ,  and 
inhabited  by  the  Tartars  of  Oczakow.  He  is  Mailer 
of  the  City  of  Azoph,  or  Tane,  fituated  in  an  IOand 
made  by  the  Don ,  near  its  Mouth  ;  and  that  of  Tha- 
min ,  fituated  in  Afia  on  the  Streight  of  Ciffa. 
Thefe  two  Cities  are  of  great  Importance,  and  have 
each  a  Sangiack,  depending  of  the  Beglerbeg  of 
Caffa. 


This  Country  called  Little  Tart  ary,  contains  what  was 
antiently  called  Little  Scythia ,  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Tauro  Scythians,  the  Nomadcs,  Tanaites,  and  feveral 
ocher  People.  It  is  called  Lillie  Tarlary  to  diftinguifii 
it  from  the  Great,  which  is  in  Aft  a,  whence  came  the 
People  who  inhabit  in  at  prefent. 

It  extends  between  the  57  and  75  Deg.  of  Longitude, 
from  the  47  Deg.  of  Latitude  (the  Peninfula  of  Crimea 
included)  to  the  53  ;  fo  that  it  has  more  than  300 
Leagues  from  South  by  "Weft,  to  North  by  Eaft  •,  40 
or  50  from  North  to  South,  without  including  the  Crim, 
which  may  have  48  Leagues  befides  on  the  fame  Side, 
and  about  70  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 

It  is  coniprifcd  between  the  Nieper ,  and  little  Don , 
which  feparates  it  in  Part  from  Mufcovy ,  with  which  it 
confines  Northward  and  Eaftward  ;  Southward  with  the 
Tanais ,  or  Great  Don ,  the  Sea  Dclle  Zabach ,  and  the 
Black  Sea  ;  and  Weftward  with  the  Nieper ,  and  the 
Mountains,  which 'part  it  from  Poland . 

The  Climate  of  this  Country,  tho*  temperate  enough, 
is  not  very  wholfome.  The  Soil  is  very  extraordinary 
in  its  Qualities,  confidcring  its  final!  Extent  ;  for  in 
fome  Places  it  is  fertile  in  Corn,  Millet,  Wine,  and 
Fruit  ;  in  others  very  marfhy,  and  full  of  Paitures, 
which  feed  a  great  Number  of  Cattle;  and  in  others 
it  is  uncultivated,  and  full  of  Sand,  Wood  is  very  fcarcc, 


The  Capital  of  Little  Tartary,  is  Cium,  from  which 
the  Peninfula  in  which  it  is  fituated,  borrows  its  Name. 
The  Cham  refides  either  there,  or  at  Bacca-Serayo ,  fitu¬ 
ated  in  the  Middle  of  the  Krinuec.  Caffa ,  where  the 
Beglerbeg  refides,  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern  Coaft,  bath¬ 
ed  by  the  Black  Sea. 

Note ,  That  moft  of  the  Little  Tartars  follow  the  Dreams 
of  Mahomet.  There  are  found  among  them  fc- 
veral  Greek  Chriftians ,  and  Armenians ,  -  who  have  their 
Metropolitan,  and  particular  Churches ;  alfo  a  great 
Number  of  Catholicks,  who  arc  of  Italian  Origin. 

A  more  particular  Dcfcnption  of  all  chcfc  Provinces, 
is  as  follows  : 

The  Turkifh  Hungary,  (between  the  Danube,  and 
the  Dravc)  contains  Buda ,  Beg.  Viccgrad,  Strigoma, 
t  Albc  Royal ,  Vazzon ,  Kapufk ,  Kanifc ,  Beg.  Zerdahet > 

*  Zigeth,  Ozora ,  Cinq  EgltJ'es ,  Mohacz . 

Between  the  Danuije  and  the  Tnnsc,  Agria,  Beg. 
Nana,  Novigrad ,  Newhoufel ,  Vacia ,  Katho,  Zolnock , 

Colocza ,  Bathmunjlcr,  Segcd ,  Bat  ha,  Pefth. 

Between  t he  T 1  b is c  and  the  M a ri s c r  1 ,  Czongwd* 
Beckim ,  Tartar ,  S,  AmlrS,  Giula,  JVarfan ,  S.  Job,  Niz, 

Danbchaz ,  Siltnos ,  Oftroido.  .  . 

Between  thcMAiuscii  and  cIicDanujui,  Tctncftoaeu 
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Beg.  Gala,  Chon  ad,  Sarad,  Lippa ,  Si  do  war,  Mogfanit, 

JJaran ,  Karanfebes,  Mefofanlo,  Erfanlo,  Zeverin ,  Butozin, 

fteczkerk. 

Walachia,  contains  Tergowifk,  Brajkow ,  Brat  low, 

Olten ,  Jalonicza ,  Dembronitza ,  Arfim,  Orfova. 

The  Little  Tart  ary,  contains  Afoph,  Manitz , 

Monafter,  Stekoluk,  Sternitza ,  Oczakow,  Korkuby. 

The  Crimea,  contains  Grim,  Bacca -Sarayo,  Precop, 

Manfeup,  Kercy,  Caffa ,  Beg.  Balaclava . 

In  Asia,  Thant  an,  Temroch . 

That  from  Europe,  I’ll  pafs  into  Afia,  which  is 
the  moft  Eaftern,  and  the  moft  extended  of  the  Parts 
the  antient  World,  or  our  Continent,  is  compos’d  of ; 
chofen  by  a  fpecial  Favour,  by  the  Author  of  Nature, 
For  the  Creation  of  the  firft  Man.  It  has  been  the 
Laboratory  (if  I  may  ufe  that  Expreflion)  where  he 
has  formed  all  his  other  Works  :  It  has  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  having  ferved  as  a  facred  Temple,  where 
the  Almighty  has  pronounced  his  Oracles  :  It  has  fur- 
nilh’d  the  Matter  on,  which  he  himfelf  printed  the 

facred  Characters  of  his  divine  Commandments,  to 

* 

give  them  to  Mofes  ;  And  it  had  the  Glory  to  witnefs 
the  Birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World  ;  to  have  pof- 
fefied  his  divine  Prefence  during  the  whole  Courfe  of 
his  mortal  Life*,  having  been  as  a  new  Temple,  where 
he  has  accomplifti’d  the  Myfteries  of  our  Redemption, 
after  he  had  inftituted  thofe  of  the  true  Religion. 

I'll  fay  more,  that  it  is  from  Afia  all  the  Colonies 
which  have  peopled  the  other  Parts  of  the  World 
have  been  taken  that  it  has  been  the  Seat  of  the  moft 
antient  and  moft  powerful  Monarchies  of  the  Earth : 
For  after  the  Deluge,  it  faw  the  Beginning  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Affyrians  by  Belus,  or  Ninus ,  which 
continued  as  far  as  Sardanapalus :  It  pa  (Ted  afterwards 
to  the  Medes  by  Arbaces ,  as  far  as  Aftyages  *,  to  the 
Perfians  by  Cyrus,  as  far  as  Darius  *  and  to  the 
Greeks  by  Alexander  the  Great .  The  Parthians  efta- 
blifhed  there  likewife  a  very  flourilhing  Empire,  which 
ended  under  Alexander  Sever  us,  and  pafied  to  the  Per¬ 
fians,  till  it  was  fwallow’d  by  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 

Note  alfo,  That  Chriftianity,  Mahomet anifim,  and  Paga- 
ganifin ,  are  the  three  reigning  Religions  in  Afia.  — 
Chriftianity,  is '  divided  into  eleven  SeCls,  which  the 
Catholick  Church  call  Schifinaticah,  viz.  i.  Of  the 
Greeks \  2.  Of  the  Ruffians 3.  Of  the  Georgians’, 
4.  Of  the  Syrians-,  5.  Of  th t  Jacobites’,  6.  Of  the 
Armenians’,  7.  Of  the  Neftorians ;  8.  Of  the  Cophts, 
ox  Egyptians  \  9.  Of  the  Abyjfincs,  or  Abyffinians  10. 
Of  the  Maronites  \  and  1 1 .  Of  St.  Thomas  :  Tliefe 
two  laft  acknowledge,  at  prefent,  the  Roman  Church. 
— The  Greek,  is  the  Religion  of  the  Natives  of  Part 
of  Turky  in  Afia,  whole  Patriarch  is  that  of  Conftanti- 
nople. — The  Ruffian,  is  profefied  in  the  Dependencies 
of  that  Empire,  whofe  Patriarch  refides  at  Mofcow. 
— The  Georgian,  is  the  Religion  of  the  People  of  Min¬ 
gy  clia,  who  have  their  own  Patriarch. — The  Syrian , 
extends  in  Syria,  or  Serftan ,  which  is  a  Province  of 
Turky  in  Afia,  whofe  Patriarch  is  that  of  Antioch,  re- 
fiding  at  Damafcus. — That  of  the  'Jacobites  is  in  the 
Diarbeck,  or  Mefopotamia,  and  in  the  Holy  Land,  un¬ 
der  two  Patriarchs ;  one  refiding  at  Caracmul,  who 
ftilcs  himfelf  Patriarch  of  Antioch  •,  and  the  other  at 
Jcrnfalent ,  lor  the  Holy  Lands — That  of  the  Armenians, 
is  profefied  in  both  Armenia's,  under  two  Patriarchs, 
one  for  the  great,  and  the  other  for  the  little  Armenia . 
—•That  of  the  Cophts,  is  in  Egypt,  whofe  Patriarch 
is  that  of  Alexandria,  refiding  at  Cairo. — That  of  the 
Abyffnes,  is  that  of  the  Dependencies  of  the  Empire  of 
the  fame  Name. — That  ot  the  Niftorians,  extends  in  the 
Erzcrum,  or  Affyria,  in  the  Diarbeck,  the  G crack,  or 
antient  Chaldea,  and  in  fome  Provinces  of  Pcrfia,  un¬ 
der  the  Patriarch  of  Mo  fill,  which  is  the  antient  Ni- 
niveh\  this  Se6l  was  once  the  moft  extended.  A- 
mong  all  thefe  Schifmatical  Setts,  there  are  but  the 
Ruff  an,  Abyffnian,  and  Georgian,  which  are  profefied 
by  Sovereign  Princes  j  the  others  being  moft  of  them 
fubjett  to  the  Mahometan  Princes,  in  whofe  Domi¬ 
nions  they  are  profefied. 

The  Mahomctanifm  in  Afia,  is  almoft  the  foie  Religion 
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of  Arabia  5  and  is  the  reigning  one  of  T itrky  in  Afia , 
of  Perfia,  of  die  Mogul,  of  the  weftern  Parts  of  -the  • 
great  Tartary,  of  the  northern  Part  of  the  Peninfula 
of  India,  this  Side  the  River  Ganges,  of  the  Maidive 
IJlands ,  and  of  moft  of  the  Ifies  of  Sunda ,  and  of  the 
Molucca's. 

Among  the  Pagan  Setts,  that  of  the  Parfis  was  an- 
tiently  the  reigning  Religion  of  Perfia  \  but  ever  fince 
Mahomet anifin  has  gain’d  the  Afcendancy,  there  are 
but  few  of  the  Natives  who  profefs  it,  fome  of  whom 
have  fettled  on  the  Coafts  of .  the  Mogul,  near  Perfia, 
and  in  fome  Places  of  the  Peninfula  of  India ,  this  Side 
the  River  Ganges. — The  Religion  of  the  Brachmans , 
was  once  the  only  one  of  all  Indoftan,  and  of  the  Penin- 
fula,  this  Side  the  River  Ganges  ;  and  fince  Mahome- 
t anifin  has  been  eftabliflied  in  thofe  Countries,  it  is  yet- 
the  moft  followed  Religion,  and  moft  general  of  the 
Natives  of  the  Dominions  of  the  Mogul,  and  of  the 
Mahometan  States  of  the  Peninfula  of  India ,  this  Side 
Ganges ;  is  the  reigning  one  in  the  other  Dominions 
of  the  fame  Peninfula,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Rayas  of 
Indoftan,  who  have  maintain’d  themfelves  againft  the 
Mogul. — The  Religion  ofjukaio,  is  the  particular  Re¬ 
ligion  of  Men  of  Letters  in  China,  and  that  of  the  i 
Court. — The  Religion  of  the  Laura,  is  alfo  profefied 
no  where  but  in  China. — That  of  the  Lamas,  which 
has  fome  Remains  of  Chriftianity,  is  the  Religion  of  all 
the.  Regions  of  Tartary ,  near  China,  as  of  the  Thibet, 
of  Tangu,  Kin ,  and  has  been  introduced  in  China  by 
the  Conqueft  the  Tartars  have  made  of  that  Country. 

• — Judaifm  is  alfo  profefied  throughout  all  Afia ,  but 
is  fubjett  to  the  three  others  abovementioned. 

* 

Note  again.  That  Afia  has  fix  general  Languages,  and 
live  particular  Ones. 

Among  the  general  Languages ,  three  are  natural  to 
it,  viz .  the  Arabick,  Tartarian ,  and  Chinefe  *,  and  three 
foreign,  which  it  borrows  from  Europe,  viz.  the  Greek , 
Latin,  and  Teutonick . 

The  five  particular  Languages,  are  the  Japanefe, 
the  Armenian,  the  Guzarate,  1/lalabar,  and  Malayan , 
— The  Japanefe  is  the  only  one  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Japan,  without  any  Mixture  of  foreign  Languages. 
— The  Armenian,  is  very  much  in  Ufe  for  the  Com¬ 
merce  in  Turky,  and  Perfia. — The  Guzarate ,  Malabar, 
and  Malayan,  have  their  Courfe  on  the  Coafts  of  India , 
and  in  the  neighbouring  Iflands  j  particularly  the  Ma¬ 
layan,  which  is  efteemed  the  moft  beautiful  and  ele¬ 
gant  of  the  Eaft- India. 

ASIA. 

Asia,  extends  from  the  64  Degree  of  Longitude,  at 
the  Iflhmus  of  Su<cs,  as  far  as  the  184,  or  194,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  modern  Geographers  ;  and  from  the  firft 
Degree  of  Latitude,  to  the  7  without  including  the 
Ifies  depending  thereof  \  and  which  extends,  Southward, 
as  far  as  to  the  1 1  Degree  of  meridional  Latitude ;  fo 
that  it  has,  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  2120  Leagues  ;  and  in 
its  greateft  Extent,  from  South  to  North,  about  1400 
Leagues :  Whereby  it  is  feen,  that  it  takes  up  ,a  great 
Part  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  all  the  Northern  Temperate,  and 
advances  five  Degrees  in  the  Frigid. 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Northern  Ocean  \  Eaft- 
ward  with  the  Sea  of  the  Kaimachites,  and  that  of  China  \ 
Southward  with  the  Indian,  and  Arabian  Sea ;  and  Weft- 
ward  witli  the  Red.  Sea,  the  Ifthmus  of  Suns,  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of 
Dclle  Zabach,  with  Part  of  the  Don ,  and  a  Line  drawn 
from  its  moft  eaftern  Curvature  to  the  Gulph,  which  is 
between  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Oby,  and  the  Streight 
of  IVeigatz,  in  the  Icy  Sea . 

I’ll  divide  Afia  into  fix  principal  Parts,  which  are 
Turky  in  Afia,  Perfia,  India,  China,  Great  Tart  my,  and 
the  Ifies  depending  thereof:  The  firft  four  are  found 
Southward,  in  this  Order,  going  from  Weft  to  Eaft  j 
the  fifth  is  fituatecl  Northward  of  them  \  and  the  Ifies 
are  dilperfed  in  the  Ocean,  into  five  principal  Cantons, 
viz.  the  Illcs  of  Japan,  the  Philippine  Ifies,  the  Mo* 

lucca's, 

1  / 
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/urea's ,  the  1(1  eS  of  Sunda ,  and  the  Maldives  \  to  which 
Xs il  add  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon. 

Turky  in  Asia. 

9 

This  State  contains  the  whole  Tratft  of  Land,  which 
the  Grand  Seignior  pofteftes  in  that  Parc  of  the  World. 

It  extends  from  iz  Deg.  30  Min.  of  Latitude,  to 
the  45  ;  and  from  55  of  Longitude,  to  the  95 :  So 
that  it  takes  up  about  325  Leagues  from  South  to 
North  ;  and  more  than  450  in  its  greateft  Extent  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  either  in  the  Northern  or  Southern  Part. 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Black  Sea ,  and  Geor¬ 
gia  ;  Eaftward  with  Perfta ,  and  the  Gulph  of  Ormus ; 
Southward  with  the  Arabian  Sea ,  and  the  Streight  of 
Babelmandel ;  and  Weft  ward  with  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Ifthmus  of  Sups,  the  Mediterranean ,  the  Archipelago ,  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmara. 

-  Neither  the  Climate,  nor  the  Soil,  are  of  an  equal 
Temperature  ;  for  in  the  northern  Part,  which  contains 
Natolia,  Sotiria ,  Diarbekit ,  Armenia ,  or  Turcomania, 
and  lome  Part  of  Georgia  *,  the  Climate  is  very  tempe¬ 
rate,  and  the  Soil  produces  all  that’s  neceflary  for  Life, 
as  Wheat,  Barley,  Fruits,  Cotton,  and  in  fome  Places 
excellent  Wines,  and  Saffron  in  Abundance.  It  has  very 
line  Paftures,  which  feed  a  great  Number  of  Horfes, 
and  white  Goats,  whofe  Hairs  are  as  foft  as  Silk.  Mines 
of  Silver,  Copper,  Iron,  and  Allum,  are  found  in  it  *, 
alfo  Cryftal,  Orpiment,  and  the  Loadftone,  from  which 
the  City  of  Magnefta  lias  borrow’d  its  Name.  In  its 
Ibuthern  Part  (including  the  two  Arabia's,  though  the 
Turk  pofteftes  but  a  fmall  Part  of  them)  the  Climate  .is 
fometimes  fo  exceffive  hot,  that  if  it  was  not  for  the 
Dew,  which  falls  every  Night,  and  temperates  the  Heat, 
it  would  be  almoft  insupportable ;  The  ,greateft  Part  of 
the  Soil  is  Tandy,  uncultivated,  and  that  which  produces 
enough  to  fupply  the  Wants  of  the  Inhabitants,  except 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Rivers  which  are  very  fcarce, 
and  towards  the  Sea,  where  it  is  lefs  fterile,  it  produces 
Barley,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Pears,  Apples,  (Ac.  It  a- 
bounds  with  Honey  and  Wax,  with  Palm-Trees  which 
bear  Dates,  and  others  which  produce  Caffia,  Cinnamon, 
Olibanum,  Myrrh,  and  other  Aromaticks ;  veiy  good 
Horfes  are  found  in  it,  and  large  Sheep,  whofe  Tail 
often  weighs  25  Pounds  ;  beautiful  oriental  Pearls  are 
ftfhed  on  the  Coafts  of  the  Gulph  of  Balfora,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Ifland  Baburin,  and 
Coral  in  fcvcral  Places.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  Mines 
of  Gold,  bccaule  the  Magi  came  to  offer  fome  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  a  little  after  ills  Birth. 

The  molt  remarkable  of  its  Rivers  arc  the  Tygris, 
and  Euphrates ,  fo  famous  in  the  facrcd  Scripture,  which 
arc  both  in  the  Mount  Ararat  in  Armenia  5  the  laft 
runs  firft  from  Eaft  to  Weft  •,  then  after  it  has  pafted  * 
through  the  City  of  Erzerum ,  turns  its  Courfe  South¬ 
ward,  parting  Natolia  from  Armenia,  and  Sotiria  from 
Diarbeck,  after  it  lias  join’d  the  Tygris  below  Bagdad ; 
then  having  ran  together  40  or  50  Leagues,  they  muft 
part,  according  to  the  Defcription  given  in  the  facred 
Text,  which  places  the  Garden  of  Eden  Eaftward  of  the 
common  Canal  of  thole  two  Rivers. 

Note,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  the  northern  Part  arc 
rough,  ignorant,  and  lazy j  loving  nothing  but  good 
Chcar,  and  fcnfual  Plcafurcs,  which  they  fcarch  a- 
mong  both  Sexes  indifferently ;  they  arc  extremely 
jealous  of  their  Wives,  and  cruel  to  their  Slaves; 
The  Arabians  arc  ingenious,  induftrious,  and  crafty  * 
they  cultivate  the  Land,  and  feed  a  great  Number  of 
Cattle  and  Camels,  but  they  are  great  Thieves ;  and 
Travellers  arc  obliged  to  march  always  in  a  nume¬ 
rous  Company  for  fear  of  being  plunder’d. 

Note  alfo.  That  the  Grand  Seignior  governs  the  greateft 
Part  of  t'hde  Countries,  by  Means  of  his  Beglerbcgs, 
who  have  under  them  fcvcral  Sangiacks,  and  Tima- 
riors.  Some  Princes  in  Georgia,  and  Arabia,  are  tri¬ 
butary  to  him  j  oilicrs  have  maintain’d  their  Liberty, 
in  Spire  of  his  formidable  Power. 

Note  again,  Thar  Part  of  theft  People  follow  the  Dreams 
of  Mahomet,  and  the  oilier  is  divided  into  fcvcral 


Sorts  of  Religions  ;  for  there, are  found  among  them 
Jews,  and  Greek  Chrifiians  of  different  Setts,  the 
principal  whereof  are  thofe  of  the  Melchites,  Ncfto- 
rians,  Diofcorians ,  Armenians,  Jacobites,  and  Maro- 
nites.—  The  firft,  who  are  in  greater  Number  than 
any  of  the  others,  have  three  Patriarchs  befides  that 
of  Confiantinople ,  viz.  that  of  Alexandria ,  that  of  An¬ 
tioch,  who  refides  at  Damafcus,  and  that  of  Bethlehem. 
— The  Armenians  have  two,  one  refiding  in  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  Ecmeaftn  in  Georgia,  and  the  other  at  Sis  in 
Aladulia. — The  Jacobites  have  one,  who  refides  at 
Car  a  emit  in  the  Diarbeck. 

Natolia. 

#  Natolia,  called  antiently  Lejfer  Afia,  is  a  great  Pe- 
ninfula,  which  advances  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Black  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Archipelago ,  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmara. 

It  was  once  divided  into  feveral  Kingdoms,1  or  Pro¬ 
vinces  ;  Cappadocia,  Galatia ,  Licaonia,  and  Piftdia ,  were 
placed,  towards  the  Middle  *  Bythinia ,  Paphlagonia ,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Pont  us,  towards '  the  Black  Sea  ;  the 
lejfer  Armenia,  Weft  ward  of  the  Euphrates ;  Cilicia, 
Pamphilia,  Carbalia ,  Ifauria,  and  Lyjia,  towards  the 
Mediterranean ;  Carta,  Dorida,  Lydia,  Ionia,  JEolida, 
the  greater  and  lejfer  Phrygia,  the  greater  and  lejfer 
My  ft  a  and  Troades ,  on  the  Archipelago  :  All  thefe  King¬ 
doms,  or  Provinces  are  again  divided  into  feveral  others 
which  are  diftinguilhed  in  the  Charts  of  the  ancient 
Geography  ;  what  I  fay  of  it,  is  only  for  the  Intelligence 
of  thofe  Charts,  and  of  the  antient  Authors. 

At  prefent  it  is  divided  into  four  principal  Parts,  the 
moft  Weftern  whereof,  and  the  greater,  retains  ftill  the 
Name  of  Natolia ;  the  three  others  are  Caramania ,  A- 
mafia,  and  Aladulia. 

The  particular  Natolia  takes  up  almoft  half  of  the 
Peril nfulas  extending  from  the  River  Cafaltnach,  on  die 
Black  Sea,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  on  the  Archipelago , 
and  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  Coaft  which  is 
between  the  Ifland  of  Rhodes  and  Xanthe ;  whence  draw¬ 
ing  a  Line  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Cafahnach,  we’ll  part 
it  from  Caramania  and  Amafia  ;  Aladulia  is  Eaftward, 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Caramania. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  its  Rivers,  are  the  Meander, 
at  prefent  Madre  \  Ayala ,  otherwife  Sangar and  Otma- 
giuth,  or  (Ely. 

The  City  of  Chiutage,  fituated  on  the  River  Ay- 
ala,  is  the  Capital  of  this  Province,  and  the  Seat  of  a 
Beglerbeg.  Bur  fa,  which  is  Weft  ward  of  it,  was  the 
Seat  of  the  Turkifh  Emperors  before  they  had  taken  Con- 
Jlantbiople.  From  thence  drawing  towards  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  are  found  the  Ruins  of  the  antient  Troy,  antiently 
fo  famous,  and  fo  often  celebrated  by  Homer  and  Virgil 
in  their  Verfes.  Following  the  Coaft,  Southward,  is 
found  Smyrna,  at  prefent  Ifenir ,  a  very  famous  City  for 
the  Refort  of  Merchants  who  trade  in  the  Levant.  Ad¬ 
vancing  ftill  farther,  is  feen  the  antient  City  of  Ephcfus , 
fo  well  known  by  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  in  An¬ 
tiquity,  for  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana ,  which  was 
burnt  by  the  extravagant  Erojlrates ,  to  perpetuate  his 
Memory  to  Pofterity. 

Caramania,  takes  up  almoft  all  the  Coafts  of  the 
Mediterranean ,  between  Natolia,  and  Aladulia :  It  is 
traverfed  from  Weft  to  Eaft  by  Mount  Taurus ,  which 
begins  in  it. 

Its  Rivers,  Southward,  arc  the  Ccdnc,  the  Satalia,  and 
the  Xanthe  \  that  of  Cogni  in  the  Middle,  where  it  dif- 
einbogues  into  a  Lake  and  Northward  Gcnfui ,  which 
pafics  after wa rd s  i n to  Aladulia. 

The  City  of  Cogni,  fituated  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Country  on  the  River  of  its  Name,  is  the  Capital  of  the 
Province,  and  the  Refidcnce  of  a  Beglerbeg. 

A  m  as  i  a  ,  and  A  »  u  l  i  a  ,  take  up  what  was  antiently 
call’d  Lejfer  Armenia,  with  a  Part  of  Cilicia:  The 
Mount,  call’d  Anti -Taurus,  parts  Amafia  from  Aladulia, 
and  Caramania. 

Befides  the  Euphrates ,  which  ferves  them  of  Bounds 
Eaftward,  the  Rivers  Cafahnach  and  P  or  non,  are  found 
in  the  firft  j  and  in  the  fecund  thofe  of  Jcnftti ,  Cidnc,  or 
Carafu ,  and  Malmijlra, 
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Cyprus*  and  other  Isles. 
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Note-,  That  it  is  not  improper  to  fpeak  here  of  the  Ijl'e  of 
Cyprus ,  and  of  the  others  of  the  Archipelago ,  which 
are  in  the  Power  of  the  Turks,  fince  they  are  plac’d 
in  the  fame  Chart,  aiid  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Natolta. 

\ 

Cyprus,  is  one  of  the  gteateft  Iflands  of  the  Medi" 
terranean  ;  it  having  60  Leagues  in  Length,  20  or  25 
in  Breadth,  and  more  than  130  of  Circuit :  It  was  an- 
tiently  call’d  Paphia ,  Salamina ,  &c. 

It  is  fituated  Weft  ward  o  i  Syria,  between  the  64  and 
68  Degree  of  Longitude,  under  the  354-  of  Latitude; 
diftant  from  the  main  Land  about  20  Leagues. 

The  Climate  is  very  unwholfome,  and  the  Air  often 
loaded  with  Vapours  :  The  Soil,  which  was  once  cover¬ 
ed  with  Wood,  is  at  prefent  very  fertile  in  Wheat,  de¬ 
licious  Wine,  and  excellent  Fruits ;  as  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Citrons,  &c.  It  produces  Saffron,  Rhubarb,  and  other 
medicinal  Drugs  ;  it  feeds  a  great  Quantity  of  Cattle  ; 
and  Camblets  are  made  there  with  Goat’s  Hairs,  which 
are  very  fine  ;  it  has  Mines  of  Metals,  efpecially  a  great 
Quantity  of  Copper. 

The  Ifland  of  Cyprus  has  no  Rivers  but  only  large 
Brooks  and  Ponds,  which  when  they  grow  dry,  expofe 
the  Inhabitants  to  great  Inconvenicncies. 

Note ,  That  this  Ifland  has  always  been  a  Kingdom ;  and 
Pliny  allures  us,  that  it  was  once  divided  into  nine. 
After  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  fell  under 
the  Domination  of  the  Greeks ;  afterwards  it  paired 
to  the  Lords  of  Lufignan ,  of  French  Extraction  ;  and 
the  laft  Daughter  of  that  illuftrious  Houfe,  call’d  Char- 
lotta ,  marrying  Louis  of  Savoy ,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy , 
his  Defendants,  ftyle  themfelves  ftill  Kings  of  Cyprus . 
One  James ,  natural  Son  of  the  laft  King,  aflifted  by 
the  Soldan  of  Egypt ,  render’d  himfelf  Mafter  of  it  5 
then  marry’d  Catherine ,  Daughter  of  Marcus  Cornaro , 
a  noble  Venetian ;  This  Queen  remain’d  a  Widow, 
and  with  Child  of  a  Son,  who  liv’d  but  two  Years  ; 
after  whofe  Death,  fhe  gave  the  Kingdom  of  Cyprus 
to  die  Venetians,  and  Chariot ta  claimed  it  in  vain. 
Since  that  Time  it  remain’d  in  the  Power  of  the  Ve¬ 
netians  till  the  Year  1571,  when  Piali  and  Muftapha 
made  themfelves  Matters  of  it,  under  the  Empire, 
and  in  the  Name  of  Selim  II.  Emperor  of  the  Turks . 

It  is  at  prefent  govern’d  by  a  Beglerbeg,  who  re- 
fides  at  Nicofia,  Capital  of  that  Ifland,  where  the  lace 
Kings  ufed  to  keep  their  Court.  This  Governor  comes 
alfo  fometimes  to  Famagofta ,  which  is  a  very  good 
Port :  The  Knights  of  Malta  have  made  this  Illand 
their  fourth  R  efidence  at  Limojfo . 

The  If  and  of  Rhodes,  is  fituated  in  the  M edit  err a- 
nean ,  Southward  of  Natolia ,  under  the  5  8  -4-  Degree  of 
Longitude,  and  the  364-  Degree  of  Latitude :  It  may 
have  16  Leagues  in  Length,  8  in  Breadth,  and  36  of 
Circuit,  diftant  from  the  main  Lund  about  5  or  6 
Leagues. 

The  Climate  is  temperate,  and  the  Soil  very  fertile  in 
Meadows  and  Fruits.  It  was  once  famous  for  the  pro¬ 
digious  Colojfus  of  the  Sun,  which  was  at  the  Entrance 
of  the  Port ;  it  was  placed  in  fucli  a  Manner,  that  the 
Jargeft  Ships  could  pals  between  his  Legs :  It  was  70 
Cubits  high,  and  was  cftcemcd  one  of  the  Wonders  of 
the  World. 

Note,  That  the  Knights  of  St.  John  ofjcrufalcm ,  called 
at  prefent  Knights  of  Malta ,  took  this  Ifland  from  tire 
Saracens  in  1309/ after  they  had  loft  Limojfo  in  Cy¬ 
prus,  and  kepe  it  till  the  Year  1522,  therefore  it  was 
their  fifth  Refidence ;  and  Solymn  the  Magnificent 
took  it  by  the  Trcafon  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Order. 

Its  Capital,  which  is  alfo  call’d  Rhodes,  has  a  very 
fine  Port,  and  is  the  Scat  of  a  Sangiack,  depending  of 

the  Bcglicrbewiclc  of  Cyprus. 

The  Ifland  of  Metemn,  called  nntiently  Lcjbos,  is 
fituated  in  the  Archipelago,  under  the  40  Degree  of  La¬ 
titude,  and  the  55*4-  ot  Longitude:  It  may  have  50 
Leagues  of  Circuit,  and  was  once  in  the  Power  of  the 
Venetians  ;  but  ever  lincc  Mahomet  II.  it  has'  been  under 
96 
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the  Domination  of  the  Turks:  Its  Capital  bears  the  fame 
Name.  ,  ..  •  . 

The  Ifland  of  Scio,  is  a  little  more  Southward  than 
that  of  Metelin  ;  it  has  about  30  Leagues  of  Circuit, 
and  produces  a  great  Quantity  of  Maftich  :  The  Gcnoefe 
poffefs’d  it  during  220  Years,;  but  Bafliaw  Piali  con¬ 
quer’d  it,  under  the  Empire  of  Solyman  II.  who  died  a 
few  Days  afterwards. 

The  Ifland  of  Samos,  is  at  the  South  by  Eaft  of  this ; 
its  Circuit  is  of  about  24  Leagues :  It  was  once  famous 
for  having  produced  the  Sybill  Herophil,  or  Samian,  and 
feveral  great  Men.  Aldus  Gellius  fays,  that  die  Samians 
invented  the  Earthen  Ware  ;  feeing  that  their  Earth  was 
very  proper  for  thofe  Sorts  of  Works. 

The  Ifland  of  Cos,  at  prefent  Lango,  is  Southward 
of  Samos ,  and  contains  about  30  Leagues  in  Circuit : 
The  antient  Temple  of  Efculapius,  the  Birth  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  and  Apelles ,  rendered  it  very  famous  in  Anti¬ 
quity  ;  and  it  is  pretended,  that  the  Manner  of  making 
ufe  of  Silk-Worms,  was  invented  by  a  Girl  of  that 
Ifiand. 

The  Ifland  of  Patmos,  at  prefent  Palmofe ,  tho*  lefs 
than  the  preceding  ones,  is  mention’d  in  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  as  having  been  the  Place  of  Exile  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist . 

Note,  That  I’ll  content  myfelf  with  inferting  the  Names 
of  the  other  IJles ,  in  my  particular  Defcription,  be- 
caufe  they  have  nothing  remarkable. 

S  o  u  r  1  a,  or  Syria. 


The  Province  call’d  at  prefent  Sour  i  a,  of  Soristan, 
is  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  confines  it  Weft- 
ward  ;  Southward  it  has  for  Bounds  the  Stony  Arabia  ; 
and  the  Defart  Eaftward  ;  andNorthward.it  confines 
with  the  Euphrates ,  which  parts  it  from  the  Diarbeck. 

It  has  more  than  1 80  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent 
from  South  by  Weft,  to  North  by  Eaft  ;  and  about  90 
in  its  greateft  Breadth,  from  South  by  Eaft  to  North 
by  Weft. 

The  Climate  is  very  wholfome,  and  the  Soil  fertile 
enough,  except  on  the  Side  of  Arabia :  It  produces 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  Wine ;  Olive-Trees,  Palm-Trees, 
Lemon-Trees,  Orange-Trees,  Fig-Trees,  and  feveral 
Aromaticks ;  it  abounds  with  Game,  and  the  Country 
would  be  very  good,  if  the  Land  was  well  cultivated. 

It  has  no  other  remarkable  Rivers,  befides  the  Jordan, 
and  Orontes,  or  Forfar ;  the  firft  ip rings  from  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Galilee ,  and  lofes  itfclf  in  the  Dead  Sea ;  the 
other  fprings,  and  rolls  its  Waters  through  the  Middle  of 
the  Country,  and  after  it  has  pafs’d  through  Antioch, 
difembogues  into  the  Mediterranean . 

It  is  divided,  at  prefent,  into  three  principal  Parts  5 
the  molt  Northern,  and  extended  thereof,  keeps  the 
Name  0 S  Syria  ;  that  which  is  at  its  South  by  Weft,  is 
call’d  Phoenicia  ;  and  the  molt  Southern,  Pdleftine  or 
Judaea .  , 

Note ,  That  this  Province  had  anticntly  its  own  parti¬ 
cular  Kings,  who  reigned  in  that  Quality  the  Space 
of  246  Years,  from  Sclcucus  Nicanor,  who  was  the 
firft,  to  Antiochus  XIII.  whom  Pompey  oblig’d  to  quit 
the  Throne,  for  having  hid  himfelf  during  the  War ; 
therefore  that  Kingdom  was  reduc’d  into  a  Province 
under  the  Domination  of  the  Romans .  Since  that 
Time  the  Saracens,  the  Chriftians  under  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  &c.  and  the  Soldans  of  Egypt  pofiefied  it  in 
Part,  one  after  another;  at  laft  Selim  I.  render’d  him¬ 
felf  entirely  Mafter  of  it  in  1516,  and  his  Succcfibrs 
have  kept  it  ever  fincc.  The  Grand  Seignior  lias 
three  Bcglerbcgs  in  this  Province  ;  the  firft  refides  at 
Aleppo ,  a  very  trading  City,  and  where  one  of  the 
greateft  Commerces  of  the  World  is  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  Europeans  and  the  People  of  the  Levant : 
It  partes,  at  prefent,  for  the  Capital  of  the  whole  Pro¬ 
vince.  The  fecund  lias  his  Seat  at  Damafcus,  in  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  which  was  a  long  while  efteemed  the  Capital 
of  all  Syria,  and  anticntly  famous  for  the  Convcrlion 
of  St.  Paul ;  and  at  prefent  for  its  good  Sword  Blades, 
and  excellent  Fruits.  The  third  refides  at  Tripoly , 
call'd  of  Syria ,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Tripoli  of  Bar- 
13  L  hary  : 
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bary:  This  City  is  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean ,  to¬ 
ward  the  Middle  of  all  the  Co  alls. 

The  particular  Syria,  is  fituated  at  South  by  Weft  of 
the  River  Euphrates ,  and  contains  twice  as  much  Land 
as  the  two  others  taken  together.  In  this  Province  are 
found  Aleppo ,  which  is  the  Capital,  and  Antioch  on  the 
O routes ,  where  St.  Peter  founded  the  third  Church  of  the 
World,  which  he  governed  for  the  Space  of  feven  Years 
-  as  a  Biihop :  The  Chriftians  have  always  a  Patriarch 
there. 

Phoenicia,  is  on  the  Mediterranean,  between  Syria 
and  Paleftine .  There  are  found  in  it  Dam  a  feus,  which 
is  the  Capital,  in  which  the  Greek  Chriftians  have  a  Pa¬ 
triarch.  tyre  and  Si  don,  famous  in  the  Old  Tefiament, 
but  which  offer  to  the  Sight  nothing,  at  prefen t,  but 
old  Ruins,  no  more  than  Mar  gal,  Aftia,  or  Ptolemaides, 
which  were  the  fecond  and  third  Refidence  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jenfalem,  after  they  had  loft  the  City 
of  Jernfalem. 

Note ,  That  it  is  pretended  the  Inhabitants  were  an- 
riently  very  induftrious,  and  the  firft  who  invented 
Boats,  by  Means  whereof  they  made  great  Conquefts 
on  the  Sea;  and  likewife  Writing,  according  to 
Lucan ,  who,  in  iris  Third  Book  of  his  P bar  fall  a, 
ipeaks  thus : 

Phcenices  primi,  fanue  fi  creditur,  aufi, 

Mcnfuram  rudibus  vocem  fignare  figuris . 

Palestine,  once  Jud<za,  known  under  the  Name  of 
Holy  Land ,  is  that  Land  of  Canaan,  or  Promife,  which 
was  the  Objedt  of  the  moft  ardent  Defires  of  the  People 
of  I  fra  el,  at  their  Coming  from  the  Captivity  of  Egypt . 

This  Land  would  be  fertile  enough  if  it  was  well 
cultivated ;  but  the  Parks  take  from  the  poor  Country 
People  the  whole  Product  of  their  Labour. 

The  Jordan,  which  runs  through  it  from  North  to 
South,  paifes  through  the  Lake  of  Senechonitis ,  and  that 
of  Genefareth ,  and  goes  to  difembogue  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
This  River  is  famous  in  Scripture  for  the  Paffage  of  the 
Ifraelites,  and  the  Baptifm  of  Jefus  Chrifl . 

This  Country,  which  was  once  divided  into  twelve 
Tribes,  is  at  prefent  divided  into  two  principal  Parts  by 
the  River  Jordan :  That  which  is  between  that  River 
and  the  Mediterranean,  is  fubdivided  into  four  others, 
the  moft  Southern  whereof  is  the  Government  of  Jeru - 
fa  lent,  which  contains  the  antient  Kingdom  of  Judah , 
or  rather  the  Tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin ,  Dan,  and  Si¬ 
meon.  In  the  Middle,  on  the  Sea-fide,  is  the  Principa¬ 
lity  of  the  I  I  emir  of  Ccfair,  and  on  the  Jordan's  Side 
the  Government  of  Naplcufe ,  which  is  the  antient  Sa¬ 
maria :  Theft  two  Provinces  contain  the  Tribes  of  lf[a- 
char,  Ephraim,  and  Part  of  that  of  Manages.  North¬ 
ward  is  the  11  emir  of  Saida,  which  is  the  antient  Galilee , 
and  which  contains  the  Tribes  of  Zabttlon ,  Nephtali , 
and  Afhcr.  The  other  Part,  which  is  Eaftward  of  the 
Jordan ,  is  a  Part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Arabs  ;  it  is 
divided  into  fix  others,  the  moft  Southern  whereof,  to¬ 
wards  the  Dead  Sea ,  is  the  Country  of  the  Arabian 
-Shepherds,  antient ly  Moabites ,  and  of  the  Nomades, 
which  contains  the  Tribe  of  Reuben.  Towards  the 
Middle  arc  found  Part  of  the  Country  of  the  Bedtiin 
Arabs,  or  of  the  antient  Pcr<ea,  and  the  Country  of  the 
Ammonites :  The  Province  of  Batbar ,  antiently  Pracho- 
nites,  and  that  of  Mathanan,  antiently  Bathamea ,  or  Ba- 
fttu  Northward  arc  found  the  Province  of  Auran ,  and 
the  Siur.ca  \  theft  five  Provinces  contain  the  Tribe  of 
Gad,  and  the  other  Part  of  that  of  Manajfeh. 

The  Capital  of  Paleftine  is  Jernfalem ,  call’d  the  Iloly 
City ,  becauft  it  has  been  fa  notified  by  the  Prefence  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

Note,  That  it  was  particularly  over  PaUftine ,  the  laft 
Kings  I  have  mentioned  in  Syria,  reign’d  .•  They  were 
call’d  only  Kings  of  Jernfalem  \  and  Godfrey  of  - 
Bouillon  was  the  firft  of  theft  Kings,  after  he  had 
taken  Jernfalem  in  1099  :  Mis  Succellors  maintain’d 
theinftlws  in  it  as  well  as  they  could,  till  about  1310; 
Jo  1  liar  Henry  II.  of  Luf/gnan,  who  died  in  1317,  was 
the  Jail  who.  received,  the  Crown  in  that  Kingdom, 


i.  e.  at  Ptolemaides  in  Phoenicia  :  His  Succeflors  kept 
the  Name,  but  were  crown’d  at  F am  ego  ft  a  in  Cyprus * 
of  which  they  were  Kings  likewife. 

Diarbekir. 

This  Province  contains  almoft  all  the  antient  AJfyria 
the  greateft  Part  whereof,  which  is  between  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  Pygris,  is  call’d  Mefopotamia  ;  the  other, 
which  is  Eaftward  of  that  River,  is  ftill  call’d  Ajfyria , 
or  Erzerum ;  and  the  third,  which  is  the  moft  Southern,, 
was  call’d  Chaldea,  at  prefent  Ycrach. 

Befides  the  Pygris  and  Euphrates,  are  found  among  its 
Rivers  the  Alcbabar,  the  Soaid,  and  the  gTeat  and  little  ' 
Zab  \  but  altho’  thofe  which  were  call’d  antiently  Lycus, 
and  Caper,  are  not  fo  large,  they  are  notwithftanding 
very  remarkable,  becauft  of  the  Defeat  of  Darius  by  A- 
lexander,  whofe  Armies  were  encamped  between  theft 
two  Rivers  when  they  engaged. 

Note,  That  according  to  the-  Opinion  of  the  moft  learn¬ 
ed  Interpreters  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  it  was  in  Chal¬ 
dea,  Eaftward  of  the  Pygris ,  God  placed  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  where  he  form’d  the  firft  Man  ;  and  it  was 
in  the  fame  Province,  that  began  the  firft  Empire  of 
the  World  under  Nembroth ,  or  Belus,  Father  of  Ninas > 
or  AJfur,  from  whofe  Name  it  was  call’d  the  Empire 
of  thz  Affyrians,  which  fubfifted  very  near  1300  Years 

Note  alfo,  That  there  are  fix  Beglerbegs  in  the  Diarbeckx 
the  firft  refides  at  Caraetmit ,  on  the  River  Soa'ide 
therefore  we  may  put  that  City  for  the  Capital  of  the 
Province  ;  Or  fa,  on  the  Alcbabar ,  is  alfo  Capital  of  a 
Beglerbewick  ;  the  Baron  de  Beauvau  places  one  at 
Schehereful  in  Afjyria ,  Frontier  of  Perfia  \  others  one 
at  Mo  fill,  on  the  Pygris ,  in  the  fame  Province.  Bag¬ 
dad,  on  the  fame  River,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Yerach , 
and  the  Seat  of  a  Beglerbeg ;  there  is  one  befides 
at  Balfora ,  a  very  trading  City,  fituated  at  the  Mouth 
of  that  River. 

A  more  particular  Delcription  of  Purky  in  Afia,  is  as. 
follows : 

N  atom  a,  contains  Chiu  t aye.  Bur  fa,  Angouri,  Belli, 
Chiangare,  Smyrna,  Ephefus. 

Car  am  an  1  a,  contains  Cogni,  Piagna,  Scalemure,  Sa- 
talia,  Charachizar. 

Am asia,  contains  Arnafia,  Poccat,  Suvas ,  Prebifoml, 
Arfinga,  Charaifar. 

Aladulia,  contains  Maraz,  Sis ,  Samufada,  La- 
jazzo,  Adcna. 

Sour  1  a,  or  Syria,  contains  Aleppo,  Antioch ,  Alex- 
andretta ,  Hamach,  Hemz,  Fayd. 

Phoenicia,  contains Damafcus,  Pripoli,  Adlia,  Bailee. 
Palestine,  contains  Jernfalem,  Naploufc ,  PiberiaSi 
Joppa,  Gaza. 

Diarbekir,  contains  Car  admit ,  Mo f til,  Orpha,  Sc  hi  a- 

laftir ,  Alcbabar,  Bagdad,  Balfora,  IVafet. 

* 

Turco  mania. 

This  Province,  which  contains  almoft  all  the  antient 
Armenia ,  is  Eaftward  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Diar - 
beck  and  Georgia. 

The  Mountains  Ararat  are  found  in  the  Middle  of  it ; 
upon  one  of  which,  it  is  pretended  that  Noah's  Ark 
refted  after  the  Flood.  Some  Authors  are  of  Opinion, 
that  the  tcrreftrial  Paradife  was  fome where  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  theft  Mountains,  bccaufe  of  the  four  Rivers 
which  fpring  from  them,  viz.  the  Euphrates,  Pygris,  A- 
raxes,  and  Fazzo.  In  the  Country  of  the  Curdes,  is  found 
likewife  the  great  Lake  Aftamar  \  which  Country  takes 
up  the  moft  Euftern  Part,  which  is  Southward. 

Erzerum,  on  the  Euphrates,  is  the  moft  con  ficl  cm  - 
ble  City  of  Purcomania ,  and  the  Scat  of  a  Beglerbeg ; 
therefore  I’ll  place  it  for  the  Capital,  Cars,  or  Chtgcrt, 
had  the  fame  Advantage,  Van  and  Schildir,  or  Ac  hint, 
on  the  Lake  Aftamar ,  in  the  Country  of  the  Curdes ,  are 

alio  the  Capitals  of  Bcglerbewicks. 

Georgia,  or  Gur  gist  an,  is  fituated  between  the 

Black  and  Cafpian  Sea  \  embracing  on  the  firft  all  the 
antient  Colcbid ,  at  prefent  Mingnlia,  with  the  Avagajta  \ 
on  the  laft,  Albania ,  at  prefent  Z atria  v  and  Souimvau 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Part  of  the  Armenia .  Northward  is  found  the  Country 
inhabited  by  the  Circafian  Tartars ,  at  prefent  called  Co¬ 
mania.  It  was  antiently  the  Country  of  the  Amazons , 
whofe  Courage  is  fo  vaunted  in  Hiftory  ;  and  who  have 
maintain’d  tedious  Wars  again  It  powerful  Kings. 

j Vote,  Moft  of  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Countries  are  in¬ 
dependant:  The  others  are  tributary  either  of  the 
Turk,  or  of  the  Mufcovite.  They  live  commonly 
under  Tents,  like  the  other  Tartars ;  they  are  very 
cruel,  and  fo  addidted  to  Theft,  that  they  follow  no 
other  Bufmefs  than  that  of  robbing  PafTengers,  or 
going  to  War,  fometimes  for  one  and  fomctimes  for 
the  other,  in  the  Manner  of  the  Switzers . 
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among  the  Turks ,  becaufe  their  falfe  Prophet  Mahomet + 
for  a  very  confiderable  Time  lived  in  it. 

The  City  of  Medina,  Talnabi ,  i.  e.  the  City  of  the 
Prophet,  is  alfo  in  Veneration  among  them,  bccaufe  the 
Impoflor  is  buried  there. 

The  Defart  Arabia,  called  Cedar  by  the  Hebrews,  is 
known  in  Aft  a  by  the  Name  of  Arden ,  or  Barbara.  In¬ 
is  fituated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabia  Felix, 

confining  Eaftward  with  .Chaldaa,  and  Well  ward  with 
Syria,  and  the  Stony  Arabia . 

It  is  very  ftcrile,  and  little  inhabited  ;  has  very  few 
Cities,  that  of  Anna,  fituated  on  the  Euphrates,  being 
the  Capital  of  the  whole  Province. 


Arabia. 


Arabia  is  the  moll  fouthern  Region  of  Turky  ;  it 
has  Northward,  Souria ,  or  Syria,  the  Euphrates ,  and 
Mefopotamia  \  Eallward  the  Gulphs  of  Balfera,  Ormus, 
and  the  Indian  Sea  ;  Southward  it  confines  with  the  fame 
Sea  *,  and  Weftward  it  is  feparated  from  Africa  by  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Ifthmus  of  Su<es. 

It  has  very  near  500  Leagues  of  Extent  from  Eall  to 
Weft,  from  Cape  Razalgate  to  the  Coafc  of  the  Red 
Sea,  between  Medina  and  Mecca  ;  more  than  420  from 
South  to  North,  from  the  Streight  of  Babelmandel  to 
the  Euphrates  \  more  than  400  of  Coafcs  on  the  Red 
Sea.  as  much  on  the  Ocean,  and  near  350  on  the  Gulph 
of  Balfora. 

Note,  That  befides  the  Beglerbegs  the  Grand  Seignior 
keeps  in  this  Country,  there  are  Kings,  Xcrifs,  or 
Princes,  and  fomc  People  who  have  preferved  their 
Liberty  againft  the  Turks ,  particularly  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Country,  which  is  difficult  of  Accefs,  becaufe 
of  the  Quantity  of  Mountains  which  run  thro’  it. 

Among  thofe  Kings  or  Sultans,  thofe  of  Faltach, 
Amanzirifdim,  and  Maffa,  are  the  moft  confiderable. 
Among  the  Xerifs,  that  of  Mecca  is  not  only  Friend  of 
the  Turks ,  of  the  Perfans,  and  of  all  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  Princes,  but  is  even  very  much  refpecced  by 
them,  becaufe  he  is  of  the  Family  of  Mahomet. 

Among  the  People,  the  Bcngabri,  and  the  Eeduini, 
are  the  moft  powerful.  Moft  of  them  follow  no  other 
Profefiion  than  that  of  Thieving  j  cfpccially  the  Be- 
ditini ,  who  are  always  about  Mecca ,  waiting  for  the 
Caravans,  on  Purpofe  to  rob  the  Pilgrims. 

Note  alfo.  That  it  is  from  Arabia  thofe  People  came, 
commonly  called  Arabs,  Moors,  Saracens ,  and  Turks , 
who  made  fo  many  Conqucfts  in  Afa ,  Africa , 
and  Europe.  Thofe  who  have  not  followed  the 
War,  and  have  applied  thcmfelves  to  Study,  have 
veiy  well  fucccedcd  in  it,  cfpccially  in  the  Mathc- 
maticks. 


Arabia  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  Names  of  Felix,  or  happy.  Stony,  and  Dcfart. 

The  Arabia  Felix ,  which  the  Turks  called  Iiaim an,  is 
three  Times  larger  than  the  two  others  taken  together, 
and  advances  as  a  Pcninfula  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Gulph  of  Baljora. 


Note ,  That  the  Xerif  of  Mecca ,  is  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  Princes  of  thatCountry,  and  po  fie  Pies  a  Trad: 
of  Land  about  40  or  50  Leagues  in  Breadth,  from 
the  Stony  Arabia ,  to  near  Zibith ;  and  of  more  than 
260  in  Length.  The  Grand  Seignior  keeps  there 
threfe  Beglerbegs,  one  of  whom  rdidcs  a t  Aden,  a  very 
ftrqngCity,  fituated  one  the  Meridional  Coaft,  towards 
the  Mouth  of  the  Arabick  Gulph  :  The  other  at  Zi¬ 
bith,  on  the  River  of  the  fame  Name,  over- againft 
the  Ifland  Camaran ,  in  the  Red  Sea,  Thefe  two  Ci¬ 
ties  were  once  the  Capitals  of  two  Kingdoms,  the 
Kings  thereof,  the  Grand  Seignior  cauled  to  be  put 
to  Death,  after  he  had  conquered  their  Country .  The 
lall  Beglerbeg  refidcs  at  Laffach,  near  the  Country  of 
•  Bahrein  \  the  People  who  have  preferved  their  Li¬ 
berty,  are  either  govern’d  by  their  natural  Princes,  or 
in  form  of  a  Rcpublick. 


The  City  of  Mecca  may  pals  for  the  Capital,  or  the 
moft  confiderable  of  this  Country.  It  is  very  famous 


Note ,  1  hat  this  Province  depends  in  Part  of  the  Begler- 

by wick  oi  Balfora ,  and  in  Part  of  fome  Princes,  whom 

the  Turks  have  left  undifturbed  in  thofe  Defarts,  where 

it  is  very  difficult  to  conduft  an  Army. 

The  Stony  Arabia,  called  Barraab ,  is  Weftward  of  the 
Defart,  between  the  Happy,  and  Syria.  It  is  like  the 
other,  very  fterile,  and  has  nothing  remarkable  among 
the  great  Number  of  its  Mountains,  but  the  Mount 
Sinai,  on  which  God  gave  Mofes  the  Table  of  the  De¬ 
calogue  ;  and  the  Mount  Horeb,  where  the  fame  Pro¬ 
phet  (truck  the  Rock  with  his  Rod,  whence  flowed 
a  Stream  ;  and  near  which  God  (poke  to  him  in  the 
burning  Bufii. 

The  City  of  ILcrac,  antiently  Pa  Ira,  is  the  Capital  of 
that  Province.  That  of  Madava  is  taken  for  the  an- 
tient  Moab,  Capital  of  the  Moabites ,  fo  often  mention’d 
in  the  Scripure. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  thefe  laft  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Turky  in  Afa,  is  as  follows  : 

Turcomania,  con tai n s  Erzernm  ,  Cars ,  T fis , 
Erhan,  Berdan,  Afchlat,  Wan,  Bitlis,  Manafchate , 
Samifcahac. 

The  If  and  of  Cyprus,  contains  Nicofa,  Famago- 
fla,  Baffo. 

The  Ifes  0/ Rhodes,  Scarpanto,  Lango,  Lera,  Path - 
mos,  Nicaria ,  Samos,  Scio ,  Metelin,  Paelocaftro. 

Arabia  Felix,  contains  Mecca ,  Medina,  Suada , 
Sanaa,  Zibith ,  Mocca,  Aden,  Fartach ,  .Amanzirifdin, 
Mafchate ,  Laffacb,  Bahrein ,  El-catif,  Jamama. 

Desart  Arabia,  contains  Anna,  Tangia ,  Thaula - 
bia,  Rahabath,  Mexat  Aly ,  Anah. 

Stony  Arabia,  contains  Ilerach ,  Eilan,  Havarra , 
Madian. 

PERSIA. 


This  Kingdom,  tho*  very  lpacious,  is  but  a  Part  of 
the  vaft  Empire  which  the  Kings  of  Pcrfta ,  Darius' s 
Predcceflors,  have  antiently  poflclfed  in  Afa. 

It  extends  from  the  24  Deg.  30  Min.  of  Latitude,  to 
the  43  •,  and  from  the  79  of  Longitude,  to  the  109  ;  fo 
that  it  may  have  about  500  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Ex¬ 
tent  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  more  than  300  from 
South  to  North. 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  the  Territories  of  the  Grand 
Mogul,  and  Tartary  ;  Northward  with  the  River  Gehun, 
antiently  Ox  us,  which  parts  it  from  Great  Tartary,  and 
the  Cafpian  Sea  i  Weftward  with  Turky  ;  and  Southward 
with  the  Gulph  of  Balfora,  and  the  P  erf  an  and  Indian 
Sea. 


The  Climate  is  very  temperate.  Northward,  this  Side 
Mount  Taurus  \  but  much  more  hot,  Southward,  be¬ 
yond  the  fame  Mount,  which  divides  that  Country  into 
almoft  two  equal  Parts.  The  Soil  js  very  fertile  in  all 
Sorts  of  Corn,  except  Rye  and  produces  every  where 
Bufhcs  which  bear  Cotton.  The  Provinces  of  the  nor¬ 


thern  Parts  have  whole  Forefts  of  Mulberry-Trees, 
which  feed  a  great  Quantity  of  Silk- Worms  *  therefore 
the  Commerce  of  Silk,  which  is  very  confiderable, 
makes  one  of  the  greateft  Revenues  of  the  Kingdom  ; 
which  abounds  with  Grapes  and  Fruits,  and  leads  a 
•great  Number  of  Camels  and  Horfes,  which  arc  found 
by  Droves  of  5  or  6000  each.  The  King  is  at  the 
Expcnce  of  thole  Stews,  which  furnifii  him  with  Horfes 
for  his  Guards.  Its  Mountains  have  Mines  of  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Iron  \  but  the  Perfans  do  not  work  at  the 
firft,  for  Want  of  Wood,  which  is  very  fcarce  in,  that: 

3  Country,. 
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Country.  It  has,  likcwife,  feveral  Sourced  of  Naf  'the. 

Its  principal  Rivers  are  Firitiri ,  and  Sirt,  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Chaliftan  •,  Bendimir ,  and  Drut,  in  that  of 
Fdrft  \  Fijfmdon ,  and  Bafftri ,  in  the  Kerman  the  great 
and  little  Ilmen ,  which  join  together  in  the  Makheran , 
the  fir  ft  of  which  bathes  the  Siftftan  ;  Pulimoilon ,  which 
diferribogues  into  the  Lake  of  Burgian ,  in  die  Chorcifin  ; 
tiiat  which  pafles  at  Gorgian  ;  Abtjftrvi ,  which  paffes  at 
Gbilan,  and  the  Araxes,  which  paffes  in  the  Scirvan ,  and 
in  Georgia .  The  Lake  Marraga ,  which  may  have  60 
Leagues  of  Circuit,  is  found  in  the  Province  of 
bejan. 

Persia  is  divided  into  15  principal  Parts  or  Provin¬ 
ces,  five  of  which  are  Eaftward,  Airach  in  the 

Middle  ;  Chufftan,  on  the  Gulph  of  Baljora  j  Aderba- 
an,  Irvan,  and  Scirvan,  on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  which  con¬ 
tains  very  near  the  antient  Media ,  and  Part  of  Armenia 
there  is  befides  a  Part  of  Georgia  on  that  Sea,  which  de¬ 
pends  of  Perfta  -9  along  the  Gulph  of  Balfora ,  and  Or- 
mtts,  are  found  the  Provinces  of  Farfi,  Kherman ,  and 
Makheran  ,  Eaftward  %  Send,  S  eft (l  an,  or  Sift  an.  Sab  lu - 
ft  an,  and  Candahar ,  in  Part,  which  are  Frontiers  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  and  of  Fartary.  LaftJy,  going  from 
Eaft  to  W eft  on  the  Coafts  of  the  Cafpiatt  Sea,  are  found 
thofe  of  Chorafan,  Mazanderan,  or*  F ah  i ft  an,  and 
G  hi lan. 

Note,  That  th ePerftans  are  the  mod:  tractable  People  of 
all  Afia,  and  could  challenge  feveral  Nations  of  Eti - 
rope  for  Wit  and  Politenels.  It  is  a  marvellous  and 
exemplary  Thing,  to  fee  the  fincereLove  they  have 
for  one  another  in  a  Family,  and  the  great  Relpccft  a 
younger  Brother  has  for  his  eldeft.  They  value  No¬ 
bility  and  Virtue.  They  are  extremely  paffionate  in 
their  Amours,  and  though  they  have  very  handfome 
Women,  with  whom  they  may  divert  themfelves 
with  Safety,  fince  they  let  them  be  feen  by  no  Body, 
they  have,  befides,  little  Seraglio’s  of  Children,  whom 
they  maintain. 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Government  of  Perfta  is  entirely 
Monarchical,  and  even  Defpotick,  fo  that  the  Will 
of  the  Prince  is  the  ftrongeft  Law  of  the  State.  The 
Crown  is  hereditary,  not  only  for  the  legitimate  Chil¬ 
dren,  but  likcwife  for  the  natural ;  and  the  Subje&s, 
till  of  late  Years,  had  fo  great  a  Veneration  for  their 
Kings,  that  they  never  fpoke  of  him  but  with  the 

greateft  Refpeft, -  This  Kingdom  began  under 

Cyrus,  560  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  It  lafted 
220  Years  under  13  Kings,  Darius,  defeated  by 
Alexander  the  Great ,  having  been  the  Jaft  of  them. 
The  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Partkians,  pofiefied  it  by 
Turn,  till  the  Year  of  Grace  227  \  when  Artaxerxes 
revoked  again  ft:  the  iaft,  and  began  the  fecond  Per - 
ftan  Monarchy,  which  lafted  till  Ilormifdas  II.  was  de¬ 
thron’d  by  the  Saracens,  who  render’d  themfelves 
Makers  of  Perfta,  in  632,  and  kept  it  till  1051. 
Since  that  Time  it  has  been  under  feveral  Sovereign^, 
till  Ifmael,  Sophy,  having  placed  himfelf  on  the 
Throne,  rc-conquer’d  by  his  Valour,  what  his  Prede- 
ceftbrs  had  loft.  After  him  Scha  Abas  the  Great, 
aggrandized  it  much  in  the  laft  Century,  and  it  conti¬ 
nued  afterwards  in  a  flourifhing  State,  till  the  Revolt 
of  the  Ufurper  Mcreweis ,  who,  and  his  Succcflor  Eft 
rejft,  render’d  it  the  Theatre  of  the  mod  hideous  and 
barbarous  Scene,  which  Revolt  and  Treafon  againft 
a  legitimate  Sovereign  could  ad.  I  have  wrote  the 
Adventures  of  the  unhappy  Son  of  the  dethron’d 
and  murder’d  Sophy,  in  Imitation,  and  in  the  Stile  of 
FAmachtts ,  which  is  full  of  Inftrudions  for  a  young 
Prince:  how  to  govern  his  Dominions,  fo  as  to  be  ador’d 
by  his  Subjc&s,  refpefted  by  his  Allies,  and  dreaded 
by  his  Enemies  *,  and  would  have  it  printed,  if  I  could 
fiartcr  myfelf  to  meet  with  Encouragement.  The  fa¬ 
mous  Kouli  Kan ,  the  prefen C  King  of  Perfta ,  has  by 
his  Valour,  difpcrs’cl  all  the  Clouds  which  had  cclip- 
fed  the  Luftrc  of  the  Pcrftan  Diadem,  and  reftored  to 
it  its  former  Radiancy. 

The  King  of  Perfta  refidcs  at  Iftpahan ,  Capital  of  his 
Dominions.  It  is  iicuatcd  on  the  River  Sen  a ‘.rut,  in  the 


Province  Airach  it  pafles  for  one  of  the  largeft,  faireft 
and  richefl:  Cities  of  the  World.  The  Chriftians  have  a 
free  Exercife  of  their  Religion,  in  the  Suburbs,  where 
they  have  their  Churches. 

In  the  Province  of  Irvan,  is  feen  the  City  Nacchiavan 
which  the  Learned  of  the  Country  efteem  the  moft  an¬ 
tient  City  of  the  World,  fince  the  Flood,  becaufe  its 
Name  fignifies  the  firft  who  came  down  from  the  Ark  • 
whereby  it  may  be  conjectured  it  was  built  by  Noah ,  or 
by  his  Orders. 

Note,  That  antiently  the  Pjrfians  ador’d  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Fire,  &c.  at  prefent  moft:  of  them  follow  the  Dreams 
of  Mahomet,  according  to  the  Explication  and  Com¬ 
mentaries  of  Haly,  whom  they  Name  Coadjutor ,  or 
Lieute?iant  of  God.  There  are  found  among  them 
Greek  Chriftians,  and  fome  Catholicks. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Perfta ,  is  as 
follows : 

The  Province  of  Airck,  contains  Ifpahan,  Kulpa- 
jan ,  Scahcrrefur ,  Hemedan.  Cafvin ,  Sawa,  Kh<cm,  Kaf- 
cham,  Hyeft. 

The  Province  of  F arfi,  contains  Schiras ,  Kafiron 
Gianeuba,  Nagira,  Sira}. ,  Lar ,  Rudhan,  Jarcoya. 

The  Province  of  Sistan,  contains  Sift  an,  Huma,  A- 
raba,  Mufnih,  Mazurgian,  Fardan ,  Chaluck,  Harm , 
Corra,  Sirum. 

The  Province  of  Sc housist an,  contains  Schoufter, 
or  Sus,  Hawecz,  Ardgan,  Siapour,  Saurac ,  Aftar- 
Mokran. 

The  Province  of  Kheirman,  contains  Kheirman, 
Bermafir,  Bendaftr,  Salein ,  Chabis ,  Jardeftr,  Gionain, 
Ormus,  Bander kanr on. 

The  Province  of  Sab  lust  an,  contains  Buft,  Sarvan , 
Sarentz,  Memend,  Ramel-Emir,  Grees,  Bee  fa  bath. 

The  Province  of  Candahar,  contains  Candahar , 
Curvan ,  Cufhecanna ,  Sc  aw  a. 

The  Province  of  Aderbejan,  contains  Fauris,  Ar - 
devil,  Merrayne,  Uruna ,  Salma,  Fro  is. 

T he  Province  0/ Scirvan,  Servan ,  Zachan,  Schama - 
chi,  Bachu,  Bakara. 

The  Province  of  Mack  he  ran,  contains  Mackheran, 
Fitz ,  Kambele ,  Btlguri,  Darei ,  Rafec,  Jafques. 

The  Province  of  Karasin,  contains  Herat,  Chora - 
fan,  Fuleftdleki ,  Furfchis,  Nifabur,  Sarachas ,  Merverud, 
Gurgion. 

The  Province  of  Erivan,  contains  Erivan,  Karof- 
bag.  Bilagan ,  Kars,  Nakfchiavan . 

In  Georgia,  D orient,  Exechia,  Feftis,  Gori. 

The  Province  of  Send,  contains  Manfurach,  Fern- 
bath,  OJkum ,  Funkabun,  Sarijah ,  Aftcrabath,  Bijar. 

The  Province  of  Ghilan,  contains  G hi lan,  Kciker, 
Refch ,  Lay  on.  Mo  fun. 

INDIA. 


Note,  That  feveral  Perfons  underftand  by  the  Name 
Indies ,  all  the  eaftern  Parts  of  Afta ,  including  China, 
and  all  the  Illes  Eaftward  of  it,  as  thofe  of  Japan, 
Philippine ,  Molucca's,  Sonde,  &c.  even  indifferently 
all  the  Countries  which  produce  Gold  ;  and  the  fame 
Error  has  beftow’d  the  Name  of  IVcft- In  dies  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  Bur  wc  limit  obferve,  that  the  moft  licentious 
Geographers,  have  never  extended  that  Country  be¬ 
yond  the  Mounts  Damaftan ,  which  ferve  for  Bounds 
to  China,  Weftward.  I  even  fay  further,  that  if  we 
believe  the  Relation  of  M.  Marcara,  who  liv’d  for  a 
confiderable  Time  at  Surat,  and  at  Golconda,  as  loon 
as  one  has  pafied  the  Ganges,  he  is  out  of  India  \  and 
that  Part  we  have  always  known  under  the  Name  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  called  by  the  Indians 
themfelves,  Eirbad,  i.  e.  a  Country  oppofite  to  the 
Wind. 


India,  borrows  its  Name  from  the  River  Indus, 
lich  fprings  from  it,  and  bathes  it  thro'  all  its  Count*, 
vards  its  Extremities,  Weftward.  The  Natives  call  it 


loft  an.  .  , 

This  Country  in  general,  is  fituated  Part  in  the  lew  - 

-ate  Zone,  and  Part  in  the  Torrid  i  for  it  extaw 

m  the  7  Deg.  30  Min.  of  Latitude,  as  lar  as  the  4*  * 
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and  from  the  106  of  Longitude,  to.  the  156,  or  155, 
if  we  include  in  it  the  Kingdoms  of  T unquin ,  and  Cochin- 
china,  which  are  Tributaries  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
tho*  feparated  from  it. 

:  It  confines  Northward  with  the  Territories  of  the 
Great  Cham  of  Tartary ,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
the  Mount  Caucafus  5  Eaftward  with  the  Mounts  Dama - 
Jian ,  which  part  it  from  China  ;  Southward  with  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  into  which  the  two  Peninfula9  s  advance  ; 
and  Weft  ward  with  Perjia,  from  which  it  is  feparated 
by  a  great  Number  of  high  Mountains.  . 

The  Climate  is  different  according  to  the  different  Si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Country.  The  Soil  is  generally  fertile  in 
Rice, 'Millet,  Spices,  and  Fruits,  as  Oranges,  Lembns, 
Pomegranates,  Figs,  Cocoa-Nuts,  &c.  It  abounds 
with.  Mines  of  Copper,  Iron,  and  Lead;  it  feeds  a 
vaft  Number  of  Elephants,  Dromedaries,  Horfes, 
and  Cattle,  and  has  a  great  Quantity  of  Monkeys  and 
Parrpts. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  its  Rivers  are  the  Ganges, 

»  *  * 

and  the  Indus,  from  which  it  borrows  its  Name.  Both 
have  their  Source  in  Mount  Caucafus ,  and  run  through¬ 
out  the  whole  main  Land,  from  North  to  South.  It 
has  feveral  more  Rivers,  of  which  Pll  fpeak  in  particular. 

Before  the  Great  Mogul  had .  extended .  his  Empire 
beyond  the  Ganges ,  India  was  divided  into  two  Parts  by 
that  River,  the  moft  weftern  whereof  was  called  India 
beyond' the  Ganges,  and  tho’ thefe  common  Limits  are 
chart ged  at  prefen t,  PH  make  ufe  of  the  Terms  only, 
without  Prejudice  to  the  Territories  which  belong  to  the 
Great  Mogul,  beyond  the  Ganges  ;  and  fay  that  the  firft 
of  thofe  Parts  is  fubdivided  into  the  main  Land,  which  is 
the  Empire  of  the  Mogul,  and  the  Peninfula  this  Side 
Ganges ,  which  includes  the  Kingdoms  of  Golcoiida ,  and 
of  Vifapur ,  with  the  Countries  of  fome  .Naicks,  or  parti¬ 
cular  PrinceSi  The  other  is  Jikewife  fubdivided  into 
three  principal  Parts,  the  moft  northern  whereof  contains 
the  Territories  of  the  Kings  of  Ava,  Pegu,  &c.  the 
moft  fouthern  embraces  the  Peninfula  beyond  the 
Ganges ,  with  the  other  Dominions  of  the  King  of  Siam, 
And  the  latter,  which  is  Eaftward,  contains  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Cochinchina ,  and  of  T unquin,  tho’  they  be  T ri- 
butaries  of  China. 

Therefore  India  being  divided  between  fo  many  So¬ 
vereigns,  has  different  Governments,  according  to  the. 
different  Maxims  of  the  Places.  ,  The  Portuguefe  and 
the  Dutch ,  have  Governors  with  ftrong  Garrrifons,  in 
the  Places  they  are  Mailers1  of  on  the  Coafts. 

Note.  That  the  Indians  are  Idolaters,  particularly  thofe 
who  inhabit  the  fouthern  Parts.  The  one  adore  a 
lbvelreigri  God,  the  other  offer  their  Vows  to  the  De¬ 
vil,  in  Hopes  thereby,  to  avoid,  or  at  leaft  mitigate 
the  Punifhments  they  deferve.  Some  adore  the  Pla¬ 
net?  5,  fome  the  Rivers ;  fome  the  Elements ;  and 
fome  a  Kind  of  high  Pyramids,  they  cre£t  themfelves. 
There  is  a  certain  Se£t  of  them  who  believe  the  Me- 
tempfychofis,  and  have  a,  great  Veneration  for  Oxen 
and  Cows,  of  which  they  never  eat.  They  are  afraid 
of  killing  any  Animal  whatever,  even  the  Vermin 
which  are  troublefome  to  them,  left  the  Soul  of  fome 
of  tfrofe  Beafts  ihould  have  once  animated  the  Body  of 
a  Man*  .•  The  greateft  Part  of  the  Moguls  are  Maho¬ 
metans  j  the  reft  is  a  Mixture  of  both,  and  every 
where  are  found  Jews  and  Cbrijlians ,  ever  fince  the 
Portuguefe  have  entered  thofe  Countries. 


Note  alfo.  That  tlicfc  People  are  very  ignorant,  and 


There  are  even  affectionate  Servants,  who  burn  th.eiti- 
ielves  thro*  an  Excels  of  Love;  efpecially  if  it  be  af 
threat  Man.  But  however^  let  it  happen  as  it. will,  a 
Woman  is  never  married  tfticej  which  would  be  con- 
fider*d  as  a  very  great  PumfKnientt  our  European 
Ladies.  -The  Subjects  of  the  Great  Mogul  are  cloth’d 
like  the  Turks  and  thofe  who  inhabit  tli'e  Peninfula, 
go  moft  of  them  naked,  wearing  only  a;  Pi  fee  e  of 
Cotton-Cloth  from  their -Waift  down  to  their  Knees  5 
to  hide  what  Modefty  forbids  expofing  to  publick 

.  Sight. 

The  Dominions  of  the  Gre  At  Mogul., 

__  •  *  » 

,  The  Indians  call  Moguls,  or  Mogors,  the  white  People, 
or  at  leaft  thofe  who  are  not  quite  fo  black  as  the  dr.- 
habitants  of  the  Peninfula  ;  fo  that  they  give  that  Name 
to  the  People  of  the  main  Land,  who  are  under  the  Do¬ 
rn  ination  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

This  Empire  extends  from  the  106  Deg.  of  Longi¬ 
tude,  to  the  143,  or  148 ;  between  the  18  and  40  of 
Latitude  ;  fb  that  it  may  have  650  League?  in  its  great- 
eft  Extent  from  Eaft  to  Weft:  and  440  from  South  to 
North.  '  • 

0  ,  fir 

It  confines  Northward  with  Taftary ;  Eaftward  with 
the  Territories  of  the  King  of  Ava*,  Southward  with  thfe 
River  Gunga ,  and  fome  Mountains  which  part  it  from 
the  Peninfula.  this  Side  Ganges  j  and  Weftward  with 
Per  ft  a. 

The  Climate  is  very  temperate,  and  the  Soil  very  fer¬ 
tile  in  Cotton,  Rice,  and  Millet,  and  produces  a  great 
Quantity  of  Silk,  except  Northward. 

The  Ganges  and  Indus  run  through  the  whole  Coun¬ 
try,  from  North  to  South.  ’  The  firft  receives  in  its 
Courfe  the  Rivers  Conda ,  Perfcli,  Scmena ,  and  Tribtzd 9 
after  which  it  difembogues  into  the  Gulph  of  Bengal, 
through  feveral  Mouths,  and  forms  feveral  Iftes.  The 
other,  before  it  furrenders  to  the  Sea,  fwells  its  Waters 
with  the  Rivers  Nibal,  Behat ,  RaVba,  Nach ,  Oder, 
and  Cant,  then  difembogues  into  its  Gulph  through  fe¬ 
veral  Mouths.  Befides  thefc  two  great  Rivers,  there  are 
four  found  towards  the  fouthern  Part,  which  are  leffer,  7 
viz,  Guehga,  Nufvef ,  lapte,  '  and  Padder  ;  the  firft 
which  runs  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  has  its  Mouth  near  that 
of  the  Ganges ;  the  two  others  have  theirs  in  the  Gulph 
of Cambay a  \  and  the  laft  has  its  Mouth  in  that  of  the  Indus, 
To  divide  all  the  Kingdoms  which  compofe  that  vaft 
Empire,  Pll  begin  by  the  Middle,  that  I  may  take 
Notice  of  thofe  of  Agfa  arid  Delly,  in  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  River  Semena ,  becaufe  the  Emperor  refidcs 
commonly  in  their  Capitals.  I  find  afterwards  Gdaleort 
Southward  of  Agra ;  Bando,  Weftward  of  it  *,  Jefelmere , 
Weftward  of  Bando  \  both  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the 
Pader :  Hendouns ,  Northward  of  them,  and  Weftward 
of  Delly  i  and  Jenupar  Northward  of  it,  both  iri  the 
Neighbourhood  of  the'  River  Caul,  Advancing  ftill 
more  towards  the*  Frontiers  of  Tartary ,  are  found  Pen- 
gab,  Ndugractit ,  and  Bankifch ,  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  the  River  Rav<ca :  Then  defending  along  the  Indus, 
are  found  Attoch,  Multan ,  with  Hay  a  can  Weftward  of 
it ;  then  Buckor  and  Tut  la,  which  take  up  the  Mouth 
of  that  River.  Southward,  the  final!  Province  of  Sorct 
is  fituated  on  the  Gulph  of  the  Indus ;  then  after  that' 
River  is  paffed,  one  enters  the  large  Kingdom  of  Gu- 
zarate,  or  of  Cambay  a,  fituated  round  its  Gulph  \  and 
advancing  likewife  Eaftward,  are  fotfnd  Chitor,  with 
the  Raja  Ranas  \  thert  Malvay ,  with  Cahdis  and  Berar , 
Southward  of  it :  Afterwards  one  enters  the  large  King- 
dofh  of  Bengdl,  which  takes  up  all  the  Moilths  of  the 
Ganges,  and  in  which  Pll  include  Prufop  Weftward, 
Pat  an  Eaftward,  and  Elabhs  Northward.  Then  rc- 
afeehding  along  that  great  River,  arc  found  Weftward 
Narva  r,  Sambal,  Dakar,  Jamba,  and  Stba  \  Eaftward, 
Mevat,  with  Jeftial,  and  Udejfa,  which  are  Northward 
of  it;  then  Patna  and  Pitatl.  Laftly  arc  found,  along 
Mount  Cattcafus,  going  from  Edft  to  Weft,  the  follow- 


men  to  Exccfs,  and  are  very  brutifh  in  their  Amours, 

Some  pretend,  that  a  Bridegroom  does  not  touch  his 
Bride  the  firft  Night,  but  leaves  her  to  be  deflowered 
by  a  Chriftian,  or  a  white  Man,  whom1  they  call 
Mogol  If  it  be  a  Queen,  it  is  one  of  their  Bramvis , 

or  Priefts,  who  muft  do  that  Drudgery ;  after  which,  „  .  _  _  r  ,  .  . 

if  a  Woman  be  convicted  of  Adultery,  flie  ispunifh-  ing  Kingdoms,  fituated  one  after  another,  in  this  Ur- 

cd  with  Death.  In  feveral  Places,  when  a  Man  is  tier  ;  firft  Kanduatia  and  Got,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 

dead,  and  liis  Body  is  burnt,  according  to  the  Cuftoiti 
of  the  Country,  his  Wife  would  lofe  her  Reputation, 


and  be  defpifed  if  flie  was  not  to  burn  herfelf  likewife : 


Pitau  t  Then  Kakares ,  Kachcmir,  Cabal,  and  Part  of 
Candahar .  The  Great  Mogul  has  alfo  conquered  the 
Kingdom  of  OriM,  Southward  of  Guengua  on  the  King- 
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dom  of  Golcond,  and  Part  of  Decan,  on  that  of  Vi- 

fapour . 

Agra,  and  De  lly,  are  the  rnoft  confi^crable  Cities 
Of  that  Empire,  and  the  firft  pafies  for  the  Capital,  be- 
caufe  the  Emperor  keeps  his  ‘.Court  there  *,  though  he 

has  fometimes  refided  at  Labor  Capital  of  Pemba . 

> 

Note,  That  befides  the  Emperor,  who  governs  alrrioft 
all  that-  vaft  Empire  by  his  Governors ;  there  are  fome 
Kings  w.ho  are  only  tributary  to  him,  particularly 
thofe  they  call  Ra] as ,  as  the  Raja  Ranas ,  between 
Cbitor  and  Bando\  the  Raja  of  Camperga  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Jamba  ;  the  Raja  Manfa ,  Ills  Neighbour  ; 
and  feveral  others.  There  are  likewife  fome.  free 
People,  as  the  Rebufti ,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Cambay  a , 

-  who  are  Idolaters,  and  defeend  :  from  feveral  noble- 
Families,  who  retreated  antiently  into,  the  Mountains, 
where  they  have  preferved  their  Liberty :  The  Por- 
tuguefe  have  feveral  Places  on  the  Gulph  of  Cambay  a.  ■ 

9 

•  I  #  •  ^ 

Note  alfo,  That,  moll  of  thefe  People  follow'  the  Dreams 
of  Mahomet ,  according  to  the  Commentaries  of  Haly  j 
the  others  are  ftill  Idolaters,  except.,. the  Jews  .and 
fome  Chriftians  fettled  there  for  Commerce ;  for  .the 

Great  Mogul  gives  Liberty  of . Conference.  : 

% 

Nfite  again.  That  feveral  of  the  Subjedls  of  the  Mogul 
are  Merchants,  fome  apply  themfelves  to  Sortileges ; 
and  they  all,  in  general,  love  Women  to  Excefs^  and 
are  very  impudent  in  their  Cardies :  Some  fay,  that 
they  never  eat  Flefh,  bat  only  Fruits  ^arid  Legumes. 

«  *4 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of.  the.  Dorn  inions,  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  is  as  follows  :  \jj.t  .  .  ;  ' 

The  Kingdom  of  Agra,  contains  Agra,  Anadipor , 
Secandra.  -  r  . 

The  Kingdom  of  De lly,  contains  Bjefly, only. 

The  Kingdom a/Gualeor,  contains  (jualeor  only..  • 
The  Kingdom  of  Ban  do,  contains  .Ranifo,  Afmere.  •  ? 
The  Kingdom  of  Jeselmer,  contains  Jefelmer ,  Rady 
impor.  .  . 

The  Kingdom  of  Hen  downs,  contains  Heniowns , 
Mearta. 

The  Kingdom  of  Jenupar,  contains  Jennpa %,  Ne* 
cundar. 

The  Kingdom  of  Peng-ab,  contains  Labor,  B  ember., 
Fetipor. 

The  King dom  pf  Naugracut,  contains  Naugracut , 
Callama. 

The  Kingdom  of  Bank isk,  contains  Bankijk,  Eis-bar . 
T he  Kingdom  c/Attock,  contains  Aitock ,  Pttckow. ' 
The  Kingdom  of  Multan,  contains  Multan  only. 

The  Kingdom  of  Hayacan,  contains  Chutzan,  Uche,. 
The  Kingdom  of  Buckar,  contains  Buckar ,  Sackay.  , 
The  Kingdom  of  Tatta,  contains  Tatta,  Laurcbanr 
det,  Etui. 

T  he  Kingdom  of  Guzarat,  contains  Cambay  a,  Su¬ 
rat  e,  Diu,  Bacaim. 

The  Kingdom  of  Soret,  contains  Jan  agar,  Pacho. 

The  Kingdom of  Cur  tor,  contains  Chitor,  Chitipor. 
The  Kingdom  of  Raja  Ranas,  contains  Gurchitto , 
Candcru . 

The  Kingdom  of  Malvay,  contains  Ran  lip  ore,  .  Sa- 
rampore ,  Ottgel. 

The  Kingdom  a/Kandis,  contains  Nourangabad,  Man? 
do  a ,  Affere. 

The  Kingdom  of  Berar,  contains  Shop  or  only.  ’  . 

The  Kingdom  of  Bengal,  contains  Xatigan ,  Bander , 
Tanda,  Elabas ,  Ougrlu 

The  Kingdom  of  Narva  r,  contains  Gehud,  On  den . 
The  Kingdom  of  S a  m  n  a  l  l,  contains  Samball. ,  Mcncpou. 
The  Kingdom  of  Bakar,  contains  Bicaner  only. 

The  Kingdom  of  Jamba,  contains  Jamba,  CalferL 
The  Kingdom  of  Sin  a,  contains  Screncgar,  Hard- ware. 
The  Kingdom  of  Me  vat,  contains  Narval  only. 

The  Kingdom  of  Jksua  l,  contains  Raj ap ore  only. 

The  Kingdom  of  Up  ess  a,  contains  Jcbanac  only. 


T he  Kingdom  of  ;K  a  rare  s,  contains  Bankekr,  pHt& 

bola.  ’■  -  • 

<  _  .  •  «  %  *  -  *  «  , 

The  Kingdom  <?/Kachem  contains  KackeminoAh. 

Th  e  Kingdom  of  C  a  b  u  l  ,  contains  r  Qabul,  Pam  a. 

.The  Kingdom  of  Orix  a,  contains  Orixa ,  Pipilipatan. 
The  Kingdom  of  Decan,  contains  Kerh,.Doiwtabad 
Chaiil .  ■  .  ’ 

9  - 

♦  | 

Note,  That  Poligamy  being  permitted  in  the'  Empire  qf 
the  Great  Mogul,  he  can  bring  from  all  thefe  King: 

doms,  a  Million  of  Men  into  the  Field  j  ^holwirh- 

Handing  which  the  famous  Ufurperof  the  Thronq  of 
Pcrfta,  Kotili  Kan ,  in  his  Expedition  into  that  Country 

•  has  defeated  his  numerous  Armies,  conquered  Parc  of 
his  Dominions,  taken  him  Prifoner,  and  forced  him 
to  buy  ;a  Ihameful  Peace,  at'  a  very  rieajr'Raite  • 
though  Victories  of  that  Nature  are  not'  fd  glorious  as 
could  be  imagin’d,  fince  the ‘Emperor,  his!  Generals 

:  ■  and  Soldiers,  are  fitter  fora  Curtain  Ledture1  than  ‘  fpt 
a  Military  Expedition,  being,  all  enervated  by  'Liixurv 

•  and  Effeminacy,  and  very  little' inftrqdted  "in  the ''mi¬ 
litary  Art.’  For  ever  fince  the  Great  Qranzeb ,  we 

"  have  not  heard  that  an'Emperori  of  the  .Mogul  ha* 

- _ 1-  *.!_  _  ..  .1  *TT  :  J1  <  C  A-  n  '  9 

Head  of  an  Army;  * 


•  A 


1  .  i  k 


The  Peninsula  this  Side1  Gauge s.  ' 

. .  r.^ 

This  P^n insula,  as  I  have  already  observed,  ad-* 
vances  into,  the  Indian  Sea,  between  the.  114!; and.  the 
134  Degrees  of  Lp.bgitude,  . as  kfar  as  to.  thejg  of  Lati- 
titude  ;  beginning  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Golcond,  between;  tjie  Gulph,  of  CmHye,  And  the  Mouth 
of  the  River  G^pga, j  whprq  that;  ■Raver  parts  it  from 
the; Territories .  of stjie  -Qreat  Mogul  fq  that  ic.iqay  have 
2  do  Leagues  from;South  to  North  5  and  from  Eaft  to 
Weil:  350,..t ^  r.  ,  .,  ,  ;  .  ,  j 

The  .C/ifnatp  is;  fp  hot,;  than  the^  People  -go  naked : 
The  Soil  is  very  fertile  in  all  Things-  necehary  for  Life, 
and  furnifhes  a  great ,  Quantity  of  Diamonds;:  .  There 
are  likevvHq  Pearls  hiked  on  die  .COafts  ^  Cormandd, 
particularly  towards  the  Streights  of  Manar, ; :  f  ■ •  7  • 

I  have  faid  .already,  that  ,this  Peninfula ; was  .divided 
between  two  principal  Sovereigns,  viz,  vthe  King  of  Gal- 
cond ,  and  that  of  Vifapur ,  call’d  Idalkan^  .  Befides  thefe 
two  Kings,  there  are  fome  Naikes,  :or  Princes,  who  are 
tributary  to  them  ;  others  who  .are  free  ftill,  as  thofe  of 
Samorin  and  Cochin  \  and  lome  People,  who  keep  .feve¬ 
ral  Places  on  the  Coaft,  as  the  French,  Engljfb ,  Portu- 
gttefe.  Butch ,  and  even  Indians . .  ■  •  •  ■  ■ 

The  Kingdom  of  Golcotida  is  fituated  on  the  Eallern 
Coaft  of  the  Peninfula,  Southward  of  the  River  GtUnga. 
What  is  the  moft  confiderable  in  .this  Country,  is  the 
great  Quantity  of  Diamonds  it  produces  ;  a$  alfo,  Salt, 
which  makes  one  of  the  greatefbRevenues  pf’thp  King¬ 
dom  :  The  King  of  Golconda  poUcHes  befides  ‘  the  wc- 
ftern  Part  of  the  Kingdom  or  Bifnagar,  and  the  moft 
northern  Part  of-  the  Coaft  of  Coromandel,  as  far  as 
Colorau .  '  f  1 

The  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  is  Bidder- Abab,  founded 
by  King1  Heider-Scha.  It  is  fituated  Northward  at  the 
Bottom  of  a  Mountain,  oq  which  is  built  theFortrcfs  of 
Golconde,  to  be  thereby  always  Maftcr  of  the  City,  which 
is  very  large,  rich,  and  very  magnificent.  . 

•  That  of  Bifnagar,  once  Chandegri,  Capital  pf  its 
Kingdom,  is  fituated  near  the  Mountains  of  Gate ,  which 
divides  the  Kingdom  between  the  two  Kings  of  Golconde , 
and  of  Vifapur.  -  -  It  is  comprifed  in  the  Portion  of  the 
firft,  as  well  as  Narfmguc ;  which  was  once  die  King’-s 
Seat.  '  t.  • 

On  the  Coafts  of  Coromandel  is  found  Maliapur,  called 
alfo  St.  Thorne,  ,01;  Thomas,  becaufe  it  is  pretended,  that 
that  Apqftle  . having  preach’d  the  Gofpcl  in  thofe  Parts, 
was  martyr’d;  and,  buried  there,  according  to  die  Tradi¬ 
tion  of  the,  Country.  .  The  Pertugucfe ,  fty,  chat  .at  their 
firft  Arrival- they  found  ,  ancient  ■  Chriftians  cajlccl  of 

'St.  Thomqfo  but  .much,  corrupted  by  heretical  Opinions. 
The  Kingdom  of  Vifapur ,  or  of  Pecan,  is  iiuaced  on 
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l  lie  Kingdom  of  Udessa,  contains  Jcbanac  only.  St.  Thomqfo  but  much, corrupted  by  heretical  Opinions. 

The  Kingdom  of  Patna',  contains  Patna  only.  The  Kingdom  of  Vifapur.  or  .of  Dim.  is  /mated  on 

he  kingdom  of  Pit  an,  contains  Pi  tan,  Camojo., ,  die  Wcftern  Coaft  of  die  Peninfula,  lepa  rated  by  that  ot 
1  he  Kingdom  of  Kanduana,  contains  Karakatauka  Golconda,{  ^Liaftward  by  the  Mountains  of  Gate,  * 

Inf  '  ‘  *'  ‘  I  1  »  ■  ...  .  rt'.  /YL  A 


1  'lie  Kingdom  of  Kanduana,  contains  Karakatauka 
Qnly. 

The  Kingdom  of  Goa,  contains  Gor  only. 


*  -  i 


The  King  of  Vifapur ,  called  alfo  Idalknn,  po ficfics 
die  mQft  Wcftern  Part  of  die  Kingdom  of  B if u agar ,  viz, 

n  tutt 
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the  :Provinccor  Canara,  as  far  as  ‘the  Coaft  of  Malabar, 
Part  in -proper,  and  Part  as  tributary.  The  Province  of 
Qingh  is  alfo;  in  his  -Dependencies.’  ■'  ’  : 

That  Parc  of/ the-Peninfula  -which  advances  Southward, 
from .  the.  River  Velar,  on  the  •  Coaft  of  Coromandel and 
the' River  Cargerecora,  where  begins  the  Coaft  ofv¥fl/^ 
lar,  is  divided  between  feveral-Sovereigns.  Firft  toward 
the  Coaft  of  Coromandel ,  .Southward  of  the  Province  of 
Gingi,  is  found  the  Naike  of  fangaiir,  farther  Southward 
that  of  Madure , :  which  extends  as  far  as  Cape '  C amor  in  *, 
from-that'Cape,:'  following  always1  the  Coaft  of  Malabar , 
and  re-afeending  Northward,  are  found  the  Kingdoms 
ofUoulan,  Cochtn, •  Calicut,  ,&c.'  and  on  rhe  Weftern  Coafts 
vf;Bjfnagary-t&e'-  Cities  ofMangelor,  Barcelor,  Onor,  and 

others. '  j  ■  '•  • 

,  -The  City  of  Goa,  lituated  in  an r  1(1  and  at  the  Mouth 

of  the  River  Mondoui,  in  the '  Kingdom  of  Vifapitr,  is 
one  of -the  Principal  of  the-Jndies,  and  is  poffeiTed  by 
ike  'Portuguefe where  the  Viceroy  of  the  King  of  For- 
tugal  in 'the  ^Indies.  refides-,  and  is  alfo  an  Arcniepifcopal 
See.  Alphonfits  of  Albuquerque  took  it  from  the  Indians 
in  1510-  Sincethat  Time  it  has  been  enlarged  and  em- 
bellifhed ;  and  what’s  the  moft  remarkable  in  it  is  an 
Ha fpital, •••which  pafies  for  one  of  the  fin  eft  in  the  World. 
The  Indian  have-Vcvolted  lately  againft  the  portuguefe. 
Who,  we  are  informed  by  the  laft  Relations  receiv’d  from 

w  ^  f  ^  %  |  ^  j  t  V 

thence,-  -have- -'reduc’d  them  once  more  to  Reafon. 

••  «  A  more  :  particular  Defcriptioh  of  the  Periinfilla  this 
Side  the  Ganges,  "^  as  follows': 

.  ■-  ^The‘  Kingdom  ’  of  Gol  con  d  a,  contains  Heider-Abad, 
Golcorida*  -GondapoU,  Narfmgapatan,  Mafulipatan, 

• .  Th6  Kingdom  0/ Bisnag  a  r,  Contains  Bifnagar ,  Cerin- 
gapatan ,  Pentaproli ,  Narftnga,  Maliapur ,  Paliacate. 

The  Kingdom  ^/Decan,  contains  Vifapur ,  Solapur , 
Bidet,  Paranda,  Babul,  Cpitapur,  Carapatap ,  Goa.  ‘ 

The  Principality  of  Canara;  contains  Onor,  Barcelor, 
Mangalore  Gorcopa ,  Bacemor: 

-  •  Coasts  of -CoROMANUEt.’-  ' 

The  Province  o/G ingi,.  contains  Gingi,  Candabaran , 
Qolerxuj.  ■  ^  r.  •.  . 

..  .Xhe.  Principality  of  Tanjaur,  contain  Tanjaur,  Ne- 
gapatan, .  T rqngabar. 

The  Principality  0/ Madure,  contains  Madure,  Ma~ 
nancor,  Ftctocori.  .  . 

The  Coaft s  of  Malabar,  contains  Calicut ,  Cananor , 
Manigate ,  ‘Tanor,  Cranganor,  Cochim,  Calecetilan ,  Anga- 
male,  Coulan ,  Fravancor,  Comte. 


I  n  d  i  a  beyond  the  Gances. 


and 


The  :Climate  is  very  'temperate  conp^enpg,  its. Situa¬ 
tion,  and  the'Soil  Very5 fertile  in  Rice,'  Millet,  and  ex- 
cellent"‘Grapqs.'.  It  produces  a  great  Quantity  of  fin# 
F fuits,  and  feeds  aVaftNymber  of  tame?  .as  well  as  rwild 
Beafts,  viz..  Elephants,  Camels,  Horles,  ■  Sheep;  Civets ,. 


I  find  •  this  Country  is  comprifed  between  the  1 
the  33  Degree  of  Latitude,  and  therefore  fhould  be  640 
Leagues  in  Length  from  South  to  North ;  but  it  ex¬ 
tends,  fometimes,  in  the  Maps  from  the  136  of  Lon¬ 
gitude,  to  152I;  and  fometimes  from  die  -1314-  to 
J494  *  having  in  its  greateft  Extent,  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
fometimes  240  Leagues,  and:  fometimes  320  j  though, 
according  to  the  beft  Relations,  it  extends  as  fat  as 
the  1585  that’s  to  fay,  more  than  500  Leagues  beyond. 

I  have  already  obferv’d,  that  this  Country  is.  divided 
'Into  three  principal  Parts ;  the  firft  whereof,  .and  the 
greateft,  which  is  Northward,  contains  all  the' Territo¬ 
ries  of  the  Kings  of  Ava,  Pegu,  &c.  The  other, ,  which 
is  Southward,  contains  thofe  of  the  King  of  Siam,  which 
extends  as  far  as  the  Peninfula  of  Malacca  ;  and  the  Taft, 
which  is  more  Eaft,  embraces  the  Kingdoms  of  Cochin- 
china,  and  'Fun quin. 

0 

Fhe  Dominions  of  the  Kino  of  Ava,  P slgv,&c, 

1  - 

The  King  of  Ava  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  Princes 
of  the  Indies  *  bccaufc  his  Empire  contains,  with  his 
Kingdom  of  Ava,  thofe  of  Pegu,  and  of  Arracan,  the 
anfient  Kingdom  of  the  Brawl  ns ,  qr  Bradmans,  and  fe- 
veral  Nations  which  arc  Weft  ward  of  China,  as  the  Ti- 
mocoiies,  the  Guycs,  thofe  of  Ciocanguc,  the  Layes,  See. 

Thefe  Dominions  take  up  about  340  Leagues  from 
South  to  North,  and  180  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 

They  confine  Northward  with  Fartary ;  Eaft  Ward 
with  China,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Ftmquin  \ '  Southward 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  *  and  Weft  ward  with  the 
Ciulpli  of  Bengal,  and  the  Territories  of  the  Great 
Mogul. 


T u rqUoife, '  and  other ‘  precious  S to nes .  It  broduecs  likq- 
wife  'Benzoin,.  Bezoard,  ,^.  the  Calemba/  Aloes-  and 
Canes' as  .big;  as  a-Hogfliead...  ^ 

This  Country  is  as'  agreeable  as  it  is  .fertile,,  is /M7atered 
by  TeVem  great  Rivers,  ‘ .  among  which  .there  are  four 
remarkable  ones,  whiclf  .Bowing  from  ; Lake  f,hiamay{, 
traverfi  it  entirely  fro.m  North  to  .Southv  he  -greateB: 
and.  ’ moft  Eaftern  is. . called', Metian,  ..whip^  .bathes  thd 
Cities  of  Prom,  Ayeral 

others  which  were  Qfice  Capitals  ,.of,  Kingdpms  5  -then 
enters" that  of  Siam, .  paffihg  thropgh  Odicti ..which  is  the 
•Capital,';  Wh'ea  it  forms  .two  dftes,  ithen,  cjifeinbpgues;  into 
the  Gu’lph  o‘f  Siam.  The  fecond  is  that  ,.of  Qaypumo,.  op 
of  Peg  16,  which  waters , the  Cities  :of  Me^tay, ■  Ava, ;  Ca~ 
narana  knd  Pegu,  alfo  Capitals  of  Kingdoms. ' ,  The  third 
is  called  Cofinin,  whiefy  pafies .  in  the  Bengal,  then  difr 
embogues  into  its  Gulph:  The  laft  is  that  of  Caor , 
which  difembogues  towards  the  fame  Qulph  into  one  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Ganges.  Between  the  Rivers  of  Pegu 
and  Cofinin,  there  is  a  very  confiderable  brie,  Which  feenis 
to  receiye :  :its  •  Waters  irom  two  Arm's : of  'this,  which 
join  near,  the  City  Caffubi ;  ithen  entering  the; Kingdom 
of  Arracan,  divides '  iefeif -into  two  Bnihches,-  .the  moft 
Southern  whereof  pafies  through  the '  Capital  :  V  It  muft 
be’  obferv’d,  that  thefe  Rivers  overflow  their  Banks  like 
the  'Nile,',  and  thereby  ■  fertilize  the  Country.  ' 

The  Kingdom  of  Ava- takes  up  three  Times  as  much 
Land,  as  thofe  of  Begu^dnd  Aracan  taken  together.  .  It 
is  fituated  Northward  of  thefe,  and  contains  feyeral  King'-r . 
doms  of  the  Bradmans  %>  that  of  Pegu  -is  r  the  moft 
Southern,  and  confines  with  that  of  Siam  Southward, 
including,  thofe  of  T 'angu  and  Marftn.  The.  Kingdom 
of  Arracan  is  between  both, -  fituated  bn- ‘the  Gulph  of 
Bengal.  ,  •  ’•*  '  '  - ;  ‘ 

The  City  of  ^^,*Tituated  on  the' River  'Caypimo,  ‘dr 
of  Pegu,  is  the  Capital  not  only  of  its  pamdglar 'King¬ 
dom,  but  likewife  bf  ikll : thofe  Terri tPrieS/  The  King 
refides  in.  it. 


-  *  l 
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The  other  Kingdoms1 -tributary  ‘or  fubjeeft,  have. alfo 
their  Capitals,  from  which  they  borrow  their  Names,  p 

Pegu,  Arracan,  Brcma,  Coniarane,  dec.  ,  ’  ; ' 

•  »  ■  *  •  , 
u  ’  1 

Kingdom  of  Siam.  t  ■ 

* 

The  Empire  of  the  King  of  Siam,  extends  not  only 
in  the  Peninfula  beyond^ Ghtiges,  as  far  as  Cape  Sincapura , 
but  contains  befides  the^ ^  Kingdom  of  Martubdri,  which 
is  on  the  Gulph  of  Pegu,  that  of  Zangima,  and  that  of 
Camboya  on  the  Gulph  of  Siam  j  to  which  fo me  add 
Chiampa ,  as  Part  of  Camboya,  but  which  others  place  in 
Cochinchina. 

Thefe  Dominions  are  all  fituated  on  the  Sea,  except 
Jangoma,  and  may  contain  160  Leagues  from  South  to 
North,  and  about  200  in  its  greateft  Extent  from  Eaft 
<to  Weft,  above  the  Peninfula.  * 

It  confines  with  •  the  Indian  Sea  on  all  Sides,  except 
Northward,  and  a  little  Eallward,  where  it  confines 
with  the  Kingdoms  of  Pegu  and  of  Cochinchina . 

The  Climate  is  very  temperate,  confidcring  that  it  is 
fo  near  the  Line ;  becaufe  perhaps  of  the  Narrowncfs  of 
the  Country,  which  is  refrdhed  by  the  Winds  and  Dews. 
The  Soil  is  fat,  and  very  fertile  in  Rice,  Barley,  and 
Fruits.*  It  produces  a  great  Quantity  of  Pepper,  Ben¬ 
zoin,  Mu  Ik,  and  Aloes.  There  *  are  found  in  it  Mines 
of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Tin,  and  other  Metals.  It 
feeds  a  great  Number  of  Elephants  and  Horfcs ;  it  has 
large  Foreits  towards  Cochinchina,  which  ferve  for  Re¬ 
treat  to  Tygcrs,  Lyons,  and  other  ferocious  Beafts.  In 
the  Peninfula  of  Malacca,  there  is  a  Species  of  Swallows, 
who  make  their  Nells  with  a  certain  bituminous  Matter, 
and  whofe  Nefts  are  carefully  gathered,  to  be  pounded 
and  pfed  in  Sauces,  in  Lieu  of  Spices. 

The  River  Menan  traverfes  the  particular  Kingdom  of 
Siam ,  palling  thro’  the  City  Odia,  its  Capital,  (as  already 

obferv’d) 
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obferved)  forming  two  Ifles,  and  difembogues  afterwards 
into  its  Gulph.  The  Me  con  feparates  it  from  Cochinchina , 
then  croffes  the  Kingdom  of  Camboya,  at  the  Extremity 
whereof  it  divides  itfelf  into  three  Branches,  the  moft 
Eaftern  of  them  palling  thro*  the  Capital. 

Thefe  Dominions  may  be  divided  into  four  or  five 
Parts ;  that  above  the  Peninfula  in  the  Middle  of  the  o- 
thers,  is  the  particular  Kingdom  of  Siam  ;  Weft  ward  of 
it  is  that  of  Martaban ;  Eaft  ward  that  of  Camboya  ;  that 
of  Campa ,  which  is  Eaft  ward  of  this  *,  and  the  Peninfula 
of  Malacca ,  which  advances  Southward.  This  Peninfula, 
contain’d  antiently  feveral  Kingdoms,  at  prelent  reduced 
into  Provinces ;  the  Princes  whereof  are  lubjcft  and  tri¬ 
butary  of  the  King  of  Siam ;  the  foie  City  of  Malacca 
being  exempt  of  Tribute.  It  is  fituated  on  a  Straight  of 
the  lame  Name,  over-againlt  the  Illand  of  Sumatra*  The 
-great  Concourle  of  Merchants  from  all  Parts,  fenders  it 
very  trading,  and  well  inhabited,  though  the  Air  be 
very  unwholfome.  It  is  in  the  Power  of  the  Butch , 
who  took  it  from  the  Portuguefe  in  1641,  who  had 
kept  it  1 30  Years. 

The  Capital  of  all  thefe  Territories  is  Odia  5  the  other 
Kingdoms  have  alfo  their  Capital  Cities,  which  will  be 

found  in  my  particular  Defcription. 

.  *  '  * 

Cochinchina. 

»  •  *  * 

It  is  faid  that  the  Portuguefe  gave  the  Name  of  Cochin- 
china  to  this  Kingdom,  becaufe  of  its  Refemblance  with 
the  Province  of  Cocbim ,  in  the  Malabar ,  as  if  they 
would  fay,  the  Cochim  of  China others  fay,  that  it  fig- 
nifies  weftern  China. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  Gulph  of  the  fame  Name,  be¬ 
tween  the  1 1  and  1 7  Deg.  of  Latitude  ;  fo  that 1  it  may 
have  1 50  Leagues  of  Coafts,  and  about  70  in  Breadth, 
including  the  People  Kemi,  who  occupy  more  than  half 
of  it.  .  : 

It  has  for  Bounds,  Northward,  the  Kingdom  of  T un- 
quin  ;  Eaftward  the  Sea ;  Southward  the  Province,  or 
Kingdom  of  Chiainpa,  which  fome  include  in  it  j  and 
*W  eft  ward  that  of  Camboya . 

Its  Climate  is  very  temperate  and  wholefome,  though 
in  the  Torrid  Zone;  and  there  is  no  Country  in  :this 
Zone,  where  the  Sealbns  are  better  diftinguilhed  than  in 
this.  The  Soil  is  extremely  fertile  in  Rice,  Fruits,  and 
feveral  Sorts  of  Herbs.  It  produces  Cinnamon,  Pepper, 
Calemba,  Benzoin,  &c .  alfo  affords  Gold,  Silver,  Silk, 
and  Cotton.  Among  the  great  Quantity  of  different 
Animals  feen  in  it,  are  the  Rhinoceros,  Fefe,  and  Ele¬ 
phant,  and  there  are  fome  of  thefe  laft  fo  large,  that  one 
of  their  Feet  has  meafur’d  18  Inches  Diameter,  and  their 
Brunchia ,  or  Trunks  14  or  15  Foot  in  Length.  Thefe 
Animals  are  fo  docile,  and  if  I  may  ufe  the  Exprefilon, 
fo  intelligent,  when  they  are  inftriufted,  that  when  they 
fct  out  on  a  Journey,  the  Nair,  who  governs  them,  has 
but  to  tell  them  the  Road  they  muft  follow,  they  never 
fail  doing  it  exadlly.  ~ —  Among  Birds  of  a  thoufand 
different  Species,  is  feen  a  great  Number  of  thofe  Swal¬ 
lows  heretofore  mention'd.  The  Sea  abounds  with  ex¬ 
cellent  Fifh,  fo  that  it  is  the  moft  delightful  Country  of 
all  the  Indies  for  its  Bignefs. 

There  are  no  confiderable  Rivers  in  it,  but  it  has  50 
or  60  fine  Sea-Ports  ;  and  what  is  the  moft  remarkable 
is,  the  Inundation  which  happens  in  Autumn  every 
fifteenth  Day,  iafts  three  Days  each  Time,  and  renders 
the  Land  fo  fertile,  that  three  Harvefts  may  be  made  in 
one  Year. 

C acc ion,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the 
Refidcnce  of  the  King  ;  where  a  great  Commerce  is  car¬ 
ried  on  between  the  Chhtefe  and  the  Japctnefe ;  to  whom 
the  King  of  Cochinchina  has  permitted  to  build  the  City, 
and  Fortrcfs  of  Fiafo,  for  the  Commodity  and  Secu¬ 
rity  of  the  Commerce. 

Note,  That  this  Kingdom  made  once  Part  of  China  \  but 
a  Prince  of  the  Family  of  Ly,  rendered  it  free  j  in 
Confideration  of  a  Tribute  which  he  con  fen  ted  to 
nay,  and  his  Succcflbrs  pay  ftill  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  This  Separation  of  Cochinchina ,  happen’d 
about  the  Year  1428,  under  the  Empire  of  Si- 
vwtius. 


a  p  h  r. 

Note ,  That  the  People  are  almoft  all  Idolaters,  there  are 
ftill  fome  Chrifiians  among  them,  but  not  in  great 
Number,  becaufe  the  laft  Kings  have  cruelly  perffecu- 
cuted  them.  The  Fathers  Jefuit  fay, .  that  they  arc 
very  docile,  and  courteous  to  Foreigners,  faithful  in 
Commerce,  courageous,  and  underftand  very  well 
how  to  ufe  Fire,  and  other  Arms.  . . 

Tun  in. 

.  « * 

This  Kingdom,  which  the  eaftern  *  Nations  call 
Ann  am,  i.  e.  weftern  Country,  is  called  T unquin  by  the 
Chinefe ,  becaufe  fituated  Weft  ward  of  them. 

It  is  fituated  round  the  Gulph  of  Cochinchina,  between 
the  140  and  the  150,  or  155  Deg.  of  Longitude,  the 
17  and  the  22\  of  Latitude  5  fo  that  it  may  have  170 
Leagues -from  Eaft  to  Weft,  100  thereof  is:  in  Coafts, 
and  1 20  from  South  to  North. 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  the  Province  of  Suantmg ; 
Southward  with  the  Gulph  and  Kingdom  of  Cochin- 
china  ;  Weftward  with  a  long  Ridge  of  Mountains, 
which  feparates  it  from  the  Layes,  and  other  People  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Pegu  5  and  Northward  with  the 
Provinces  of  Junnan ,  and  of  Quawft. 

Its  Climate  is  almoft  equal  to  that  of  Cochinchina ;  and 
the  Soil,  tho*  it  produces  neither  Com  or  Wine,  is 
very  fertile  in  Rice,  which  is  gathered  twice  a  Y ear,  and 
of  which  the  Inhabitants  make  their  Bread  and  Wine, 
It  produces  excellent  Fruits,  particularly  Oranges  of  an 
extraordinary  Bignefs.  Among  the  Animals,  is  feen  a 
great  Number  of  Rhinoceros,  Elephants,  and  Horfes. 
It  has  alfo  a  great  Quantity  of  Fowls,  Pigeons,  Turtles, 
and  other  Volatiles.  They  catch  on  the  Coafts  a  great 
Abundance  of  delicious  Fifh. 

This  Kingdom  is  traverfed  by  three  or  four  very  con¬ 
fiderable  Rivers,  which  come  from  the  Province  of 
Junnan ,  and  fall  into  the  Gulph  of  Cochinchina . 

Its  Capital  is  Keccio,  fituated  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Country,  on  the  lejffer  of  the  three  Rivers,  and  where 
the  King  refides. 

Note,  That  the  King  of  Tunquin  has  feveral  Princes  a- 
mong  his  Subjects,  and  feveral  others-  who  are  tribu¬ 
tary  to  him  5  tho*  himfelf  pays  Tribute  to.  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  China,  to  whom  he  fends  every  fix  Years,  two 
Golden  Statues,  and  two  Silver  Ones,  of  the  Value 
of  400/.  Sterling. 

Note  alfo.  That  the  People  are  all  Idolaters,  except 
300,000  Chrifiians,  or  more,  who  may  be  found  a- 
mong  them :  They  are  free,  and  very  affable, 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  is  as  follows: 

The  Kingdom  of  Ava,  contains  Ava,  Prom ,  Tolma, 
Melintoy ,  Tot  ay,  Boldia ,  Tranflana ,  Canarana,  Muantay, 
Caffubiy  Carnot  ay,  Brema . 

The  Kingdom  of  Pegu,  contains  Pegu9  Marftn,  Tan- 
jUy  Ledoa,  Siriacony  Ifland. 

The  Kingdom  of  Arracan,  contains  Arracati$  Ca- 
douafan,  Sore . 

The  Kingdom  ^Cochinchina,  contains  Cacciamy 
Haifoy  ^ue ho a ,  Benda.  • 

The  Kingdom  <?/Siam,  contains  Odia,  Sacotay,  Ban- 
bo  ch,  Moroy  Lugory  Tanacerim,  Ligor ,  Juncalaon,  or - 
delongy  Patanay  §ueda,  Pahangy  Ihor,  Malacca . 

The  Kingdom  0/ Martaban,  contains  Martaban, 
Tuquala,  Macaon. 

The  Kingdom  of  Camboya,  contains  Camboya,  Ra- 
vecca ,  Tarvana, .  Carol. 

The  Kingdom  of  Chiampa,  contains  Polucaccim,  only. 
The  Kingdom  0/*  Tunquin,  contains  Keccio,  only,  as. 
I  know  of. 

CHINA. 

This  Empire  has  been  called  by  different  Names,  by 
the  neighbouring  Nations.  The  Name  of  China,  it  bcar9 
at  prefen c,  comes  from  one  of  its  Kings,  anted  Una, 
who  reign’d  4 6  Years  before  the  Coming  of  Chrifl. 

The  French  Maps  mark  its  Extent  from  the  20  Deg. 

of  Latitude,  to  the  43  \  and  from  the  140  of  Longitude, 
to  the  173  only  t  fo  that  it  fliould  have  but  400  League^ 

from  South  to  North,  and  450  from  Eaft  to  V»  eft  1  ^ 
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fome  give  it  560  Leagues  in  Length. 

It  has  for  Bounds,  Northward,  a  ftrong  Wall,  3  of 
400  Leagues  long,  45  Foot  high,  and  18  or  20  in 
Thicknefs,  which  feparates  it  from  the  Kingdoms  of 
Tanju,  and  Neuche  \  Eaftward  the  Eaftern  Ocean  ;  South¬ 
ward  the  fame  Ocean,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Tunquin ; 
and  We  ft  ward  the  Damafian  Mountains ,  which  feparate 
it  from,  feveral  Nations,  Subjects  or  Neighbours  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ava. 

The  Climate  is  very  cold.  Northward,  confidering  its 
Situation,  becaufe  of  the  great  Number  of  high  Moun¬ 
tains  always  cover’d  with  Snow and  very  temperate 
Southward.  The  Soil  is  fat,  and  very  fertile  in  Corn, 
Wine,  Barley,  Maize,  Miller,  Cotton,  and  ail  Sorts  of 
delicious  Fruits.  There  are  found  in  it  fome  Paftures  all 
cover’d  with  Flocks.  The.  Forefts  abound  with  Game, 
the  Sea  and  Rivers  with  Fifh.  It  has  Mines  of  Gold  apd 

V  ' 

Silver,  Rubies,  Topazes,  and  Load-ftones.  The  China- 
Ware,  Silk,  Line,  Cotton,  and  the  rich  Stuffs  made  of 
them,  make  one  of  the  principal  Revenues  of  the  Coun¬ 
try.  It  affords  Salt,  Sugar,  Mufk,  Ambergreafe,  and 
all  Sorts  .of  Spices.  In  fhort,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  de¬ 
lightful  Countries  of  the  World. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  its  Rivers  are  the  Kiang , 
and  the  Hoang.  The  firft,  which  is  the  greateft,  is  cal¬ 
led  by  the  Chinefe,  the  Son  of  the  Sea,  it  takes  its  Source  in 
the  Province  of  Junnetn, ,  Frontier  of  Tunquin.  Its  Courfe 
in  general,  is  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  though  it  makes  from 
Time  to  Time  feveral.  large  Plaits,  fometimes  on  one 
Side,  and  fometimes  on  another  then  it  paffes  through 
•the  Lake  Tung  ting,  in  the  Province  of  Huguang ,  and 
through  the  Province  and  City  of  Nanquing ,  it  difem- 
bogues  into  its  Gulph.  The  other,  called  commonly  the 
Yellow  River,  fprings  from  a  great  Lake,  which  is  Eaft¬ 
ward  of  the  JDamaJian  Mounts,  in  the  Country  of  the 
Guyes,  then  having  glided  for  the  Space  of  about  100 
Leagues,  turns  -  towards  the  North  by  Weft,  in  the 
Length  of  50  j  then  returns  towards  the  North  by  Eaft, 
in  the  Space  of  200  j  and  touches  in  its  Courfe  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  that  famous  Wall  abo  ve-mention’d,  •,  afterwards 
it  makes  a  Plait  Southward,  and  comes  to  pafs  that  Wall  > 
after  it  has  rolled  thus  its  Waters  more  than  100  Leagues, 
it  condu&s  them  Eaftward  200  more,  then  difembogues 
into  the  Gulph  of  Nanquin . 

China  is  divided  into  1 7  principal  Provinces.  Firft 
are  found  round  the  Gulph  of  Nanquin ,  thofe  of  peqtiin , 
Leaotung ,  witli  the  Peninluja  of  Corea  Eaftward  thofe 
of  Xantung ,  and  Nanquin .  Then  following  Southward, 
the  Coafts  of  the  Ocean,  the  Provinces  of  Chcquiano, 
Fokien ,  and  Cant ung.  In  the  Middle,  re-afeending  from 
the  South  towards  the  North,  are  found  in  this  Order, 
thofe  of  Kiang  ft,  Quiangfi,  Queichieu,  Huqtiang,  Honan , 
and  Xamft.  Weilward,  descending  from  North  to  South, 
thofe  of  Xenfi,  Snchuen ,  and  Junncm. 

Peking ,  is  at  prefent  the  Capital  of  China.  Its  Name 
fignifies  the  Capital  City  Northward ;  and  Nanking , 
tohich  had  once  that  Advantage,  fignifies  the  Capital 
City  Southward.  The  City  of  Peking  is  very  ftrong,  and 
fituatccl  at  the  Extremity  of  China,  30  Leagues,  from  die 
great  Wall,  in  an  uncultivated  Place  ;  though  it  abounds 
with  every  Thing  from  all  Parts.  Its  Streets  ‘are  not 
paved,  and  the  Inhabitants  and  others  arc  obliged  to 
wear  during  the  Summer,  a  Veil,  not  to  be  blinded  by 
the  Dull.  It  is  the  Cuftom  there,  to  ride  thro*  the 
City  on  Ho  r  fa  back,  particularly  in  Winter,  becaufe  of 
the  Dirt ;  and  one  may  have  a  Horfe  for  a  whole  Day 
for  the  Value  of  Two-pence  EngHJh  Money. 

Note ,  That  this  Country  has  been  Time  out  of  Mind, 
govern’d  by  a  King  or  Emperor,  called  by  his  Sub¬ 
jects  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and.  to  whom  they  render  a 
Sort  of  Adoration.  He  refides  at  prefent  at  Peking. 
Its  Government  is  not  much  changed,  tjio’  it  was  con¬ 
quered  at  the  Beginning  of  the  laft  Century,  by  the 
Great.  Cham  of  Tartary .  There  are  always  in  the 
•  Imperial  City  .of  Peking,  fix  principal  fovereign  Courts: 
The  firft  is  the  Council  of  State,  whole  Members  have 
.the Nomination  of  all  the  Magiftrates  and  Judges  of 
the  Provinces,  The  fecond  is  a  Hoard  of  Finances ,  to 
-  receive  the  King’s  Revenues.  The  third  is  to  take 
Care  of  the  Temples,  Prielts,  Sacrifices,  Ceremonies, 


EmbafHes,  publick  Feafts,  Marriages,  -  and  of  all  that 
concerns  Religion.  The  fourth  takes  Care  of  the  War, 
has  the  In  tendency  of  Pofts  and  Employments,  and  of 
all  that  depends  of  it.  The  fifth  takes  Care  of  the 
publick  Buildings,  as  Bridges,  Dykes;  Walls  pf  Cities, 
Palaces,  Ships,  and  of  the  Penfiohs  of  the  Princes  pf 
the.  Blood.  The  laft.  is  eftablifhed  for  Criminal  Affairs. 
There  are  in  the  Capital  of  each  Province;  the  fame 
Courts,  but  fubaltern  to  thefe,  whofe  Magiftrates,  cal¬ 
led  Mandarins,  give  an  Account  of  their  Adminiftra- 
.  tion,  each  according  to  his  Office,  to  thofe  of  the 
Sovereign  Courts  at  Peking .  Befides  thefe,  others 
•  ?re  fent  hy  the  Emperor,  who  are  commonly  Gran¬ 
dees  of  the  Empire  5  one  call’d  Tutting,  is  like  a  Trien¬ 
nial  Viceroy,  who  commands  ail  the  other  Mandarins'. 
The  other  called  Ciayven,  is  like  a  general  Com? 
miffary,  appointed  to  examine  the  Deportments,  not 
only  of  the  Mandarins,  but  of  tho  Tatung  himfelf; 
This  is  changed  every  Year. 

Note  alio.  That  the  Chinefe  are  all  Idolaters,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  fuperftitious ;  which,  notwithftandirig,  they 
have  always  acknowledged  a  fupreme  and  only  God* 
whom  they  call  King  of  Heaven .  Among  them  are 
found  Monks  who  lead  a  very  ftri£b  Life  5  and  alfo 
Mahometans  and  Jews.  The  Fathers  Jefuits  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  at  prefent  in  that  Country,  under 
their  Direttion,  -  above  300,000  Chriftians .  The 

Chinefe  love  Sciences,  as  it  appears  from  the  great 
Credit  and  Reputation  the  Fathers  Jefuits  have  ac- 
"  quired  among  them,  thro*  that  Means  *,  they  are 
ingenious,  politick,  and  induftrious.  They  haire  a 
large  Face,  little  and  Jong  Eyes,  *  a  flat  and  fhort 
Nofe,  fhort  Hair,  and  walk  very  upright.  They 
fay,  that  they  had  the  Ufe  of  Artillery,  and  of  Print¬ 
ing  long  before  us.  Children  fhew  a  great  deal  of 
Refpe<ft  to  their  Parents,  arid  Parents  keep  among 
them  a  very  ftridt  Amity,  and  are  very  courteous  to 
one  another.  They  are  very  jealous  of  their  Wives, 
whom  they  keep  fhut  up  with  a  great  deal  of  Care^ 
They  eat  in  a  very  flovenly  Manner,  and  are  as  floven- 
ly  ferv’d.  It  is  faid,  that  a  Man  of  Quality  to  do 
honour  to  a  Lady,  fpits  in  her  Hand,  which  in  my 
Opinion,  i$  a  very  uncivil  Civility!  When  a  young 
Man  has  attain’d  the  Age  of  25  Years,  he  muff 
either  marry,  or  become  a  Monk.  A  certain  Day  is 
fix'd,  in  which  all  the  young  Men  and  Maids  to  be 
married  meet.  The  young  Men,  let  their  Faculties 
be  known  (I  mean  as  to  their  Fortune)  then  they 
are  divided  into  three  CJafTes,  the  firft  is  that  of  the 
Rich,  the  other  are  thofe  of  a  middling  Circumftance* 
and  the  laft  of  the  poorer  Sort.  The  fame  is  ob- 
ferved  with  Regard  to  the  Maids,  feparating  the  hand- 
fomcft  from  thofe  of  an  indifferent  Beauty,  and  from 
the  ugly.  The  handfomeft  arc  given  to  the  Rich, 
who  give  to  the  Board  a  certain  Sum  of  Money  to 
have  them,  thofe  who  are  but  indifferent  in  their  Pcr- 
fon,  are  for  thofe  who  are  alfo  but  in  indifferent  Cir- 
cumftanccs,  and  the  ugly  are  for  the  Poor,  to  whom  is 
diftributed  the  Money  given  by  the  Rich.  This  Po* 

Jicy  is  very  judicious,  but  a  little  too  perplexing, 

€ 

A  more  particular  Defer  ip  tion  of  China,  is  as 
follows : 

The  Province  ^Peking,  contains  P eking ±  Paotingt 
Jenegping,  Chinting,  Xunte . 

The  Province  of  Leaotung,  contains  Leoyang ,  Kin* 
cheu,  Ningyvcn . 

The  Province  of  Con  e  a,  contains  Pinggan,  Sior , 
Chcnlio ,  Sogftang. 

The  Province  ^/Xantung,  contains-  Chinan,  Yenc- 
hen,  Tunkchang,  Caiechcu ,  Tinge beu. 

The  Province  of  Nanking,  contains  Nanking , 
Iloaigan,  Ycncheu ,  Lucheu,  Can  king,  Chtcheu,  Hocicbu, 
Mating. 

The  Province  of  Chhkiano,  contains  Hangchett, 
Htichcu ,  Nim  chert,  Chttcbeti,  Crunchen, 

T he  Province  c/ Fokien,  Contains  Fochett ,  Changcheu , 
Ye  aping ,  Ting  cheu,  Xaow. 

.  The  Province  of  Qu  antuno,  con tai ns  Quangcksu, 
Caochctt ,  Xao chert,  Ilocicheu,  Mocao,  Ifland, 

T  lie  Province  of  K 1  a  n  o  s  i  f  contains  Nan  chan,  Kim - 
13  N  change 
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chang,  t  Ki  cgan  ,  Cancheu,  '  Nang  an*  . 

The  Province  of  Quancsi,.  contains 'Qaeitin,  Gticbeu, , 
Fiencheu,  Nancring ,  Cinch  eu. 

The  Province  of  Quicheu,  contains  Quacyang. ,  Sa¬ 
rto,  Sunan,  Piping ,  Chinyven ,  Fucho. 

The  Province  of  Huquang  ,  contains  Hue  hang, 
Changxa ,  Poking ,  Kangcheu ,  Siangiang ,  •  Chiatim, , 
rto,  Hoangcheu , 

The  Province  Of  Honan,  contains  Ciafung ,  Sfueite, 
Changte ,  Gueihoei,  Ho  diking,  Honang,  Natty ang.  ■ 

The  Province  of,X ansi,  contains  Faiyven,  Pingyang, 
F aitung,  Fuencheu,  Lugan. 

.  The  Province  of  Xensi,  contains,  S/gvw,  Fungciang, 
Hanchung,  Ping  lean,-  Cunchang,  Liny'ao. 

The  Province  o/Suchuen,  contains  Chingtu,  Pao- 
ningy  Xungking ,  ,  Chungking ,  Quicheu,  Lunggan,  Mahu . 

The  Province  of  Junnan,  contains  Junnan,  Tali, 
Lingvn,  Cbingkiang ,  Quangnan,  Chinyven . 

T iie  Province  ^/Hainan,  contains  Cto/,  Kuncheu, 

Pay.  '  . 

The  7/7^  are  For  mo  fa,  Chetixan ,  Changpa . 

Great  Tartary. 

j\W,  That  before  I  proceed  on  the  Defcription  of  this 
vafl  Country,  I  muff  confefs  freely,  that  the  Rela¬ 
tions  we  have  of  it  are  very  uncertain,  even  perhaps 
imaginary,  and  founded  only  on  Conjecture  ;  for 
it  is  certain,  that  /to  Country  is  almoft .  as  little 
known  to  us,  as  the  Trmz  Aufiralis,  except  towards 
Perfta  ;  not  only  becaufe  of  its  great  Diftance  from 
us  by  Sea  as  well  as  by  Land  5  but  becaufe  likewife  of 
the  high  Mountains  and  frightful  Defarts  it  is  environ’d 
with,  on  the  Land  Side,  which  render  it  inaccefiible ; 
and  of  the  Rocks  and  Sand  Banks  found  on  its  Coafts, 
Eafeward,  and  of  the  continual  Ice  which  bounds  it 
Northward,  which  hinders  the  Europeans  from  trading 
thither,  and  confequently  from  giving  us  faithful  Re¬ 
lations  of  it.  Notwithftanding  which  I  muft  fpeak  of 
it,  but  I’ll  edntent  myfelf  with  relating  what  has  been 
faid  the  moft  problable  of  that  Country. 


In  the  Middle  of  the  Country  are  found  the  great  Lake 
Garatitia ,  antiently  Kit  ay,  which  may  have  300  Leagues 
of  Circuit  j  -that  of  Bcrvan ,  towards  Mount  Caticafus  * 
that  of  Cabama  towards  Mount'  Farvan,  under  the  r* 
Degree  of  Latitude,  and  the  122  of  Longitude  *  that  of 
Jzejora ,  towards  the  Mujcovile  Lucomaria,  and  feveral 
others  which  have  no  Name. 

Fart  ary  has  always  been  divided  into  five  principal 
Parts,  the  moft  Southern  thereof  are  the  Kathay , 
ward,  the  T urcheffan  in  the  Middle,  and  the  La ga they 
Ufbeck  Weft  ward  •,  the  two  moft  Northern  are  the  proper 
or  true  Fartary  Eaftward,  and  the  Defart  Weft  ward. 
The  Arabs  -  divide  this  Country  in  another  Manner* 
Firft  Northward,  they  give  the  Name  of-.Moal  to  the 
Country  which  we  include  Part  in  the  true  Fartary and 
Part  in  the  northern  Part  of  the  Defart.  *  They  ca MKai- 
i majh  or  Naimany  the  Middle  of  that  vaft  Empire,  which 
is  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  great  River  Ghammas  • 
and  the  weftern  Part  is  diftinguifhed  under  four  principal 
Names,  viz.  Chaulach,  or  Karakdtay ,  and  Kdhnuki-Buckar 
which  contains  the  other  Part  of  the  Defart  Fartaty : 
Cbalfag  or  Kajhgar, 9  and  Mawaraluhara,  which  very  near 
contain  the  Ufbeck.  Southward,  going  from  Weft  to 
Eaft,  are  found  the  Countries  of  Fabbat ,  or  Thibet,  Lho- 
kive,  or  Fanju,  Niue  be,  Niulhom ,  and  Yapie. 

The  Capital  of  Fartary  is  Cambula,  fituated  in  the 
Kathay ,  on  the  River  Fangi.  •  -The  Cities  of  Thibet  and 
Kafghar,  are  the  Capitals  of  their  Countries  •,  to  which 
they  have  given  their  Names.  *  Samarkand ,  in  the  UJbeck 
or.  Mawaraluhara,  was  the  Country  of  the  great  Ta¬ 
merlane, 

Note ,  That  the  Fartarians' are  brutifh,  treacherous,  and 
cruel,  efpecially  in  War  ;  where  they  daughter  their 
Prifoners,  drink  their  Blood,  and  often  eat  their, Flefh. 
Their  ^Brutality  is  not  fatiated  in  the -Enjoyment  of 
feveral  Wives,  but  they  feek  befides  the  other  Sex : 
Their  common  Drink  is  made  with  Rice  and  Mare’s 
Milk.  When  the  Cham  dies,  they  kill  feveral  of  his 
Officers  to  go  to  ferve  him  in  the  other  World,  and 
give  him  fometh/ng  to  eat  and  drink  on  the  -Road. 


The  Name  of  Fartary  derives  from  the  River  Tartarus , 
Found  in  it  Northward  ;  and  it  is  called  Great ,  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  from  the  Little  Fartary ,  which  is  in  Europe . 
Our  Anceftors  have  known  it  under  the  Name  of  Scythia , 
at  leaft  in  part. 

The  modern  Geographers  makes  its  Extent  to  be  from 
the  88  Degrees  of  Longitude,  to  the  190,  without  in¬ 
cluding  what  the  Mifcovitcs  poffefs  Weft  ward ;  and 
from  the  34  of  Latitude,  to  the  yi\,  fo  that  it  might 
have  1500  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent  from  Eaft  to 
Weft  ;  and  about  180  from  South  to  North. 

It  has  for  Bounds  Eaftward  the  Sea  of  the  Kaimachitcs , 
and  the  Straight  of  Jejfo  :  Southward  China,  the  Indies, 
and  Perfta  :  Weft  ward  the  Cafpian  Sea ,  and  the  Territo¬ 
ries  of  the  Emprefs  of  Mufcovy :  And  Northward  die 
northern  Ocean. 

Tiie  Climate  of  the  Country  is  various,  becaufe  of  its 
great  Extent ;  but  is  generally  very  cold,  and  even  very 
hard  Northward,  where  the  Wind  is  fometimes  fo  vio¬ 
lent,  that  it  throws  down  Men,  Walls,  and  tears  up  the 
Trees  by  the  Root.  The  Soil  is  like  the  Climate  ;  for 
on  that  Side  it  is  fieri!,  full  of  Mardies  and  uncultivated 
Mountains.  Southward  it  produces  Rice,  Hemp,  and 
Rhubarb  in  Abundance;  and  alfoSilk,  Cotton,  Wool,  and 
Mufk.  It  feeds  every  where  a  great  Quantity  of  Horfcs 
and  Camels ;  and  Northward  arc  found  white  Bears,  black 
Foxes,  Ermines,  and  feveral  other  Animals,  whofe  rich 
Furs  make  the  principal  Commerce  of  the  Country. 
There  arc  found  in  itfeverai  high  Mountains,  large  Forefts, 
and  vaft  Dc farts,  full  of  Sands  and  Marfhes,  which  render 
Part  of  the  Country  uninhabitable. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  its  Rivers  arc  the  Ghammas , 
which  fprings  in  the  Middle  of  the  Country,  from  the 
Mountains  oi'Bengiar,  and  running  from  Weft  to  Eaft 
for  the  Space  of  about  600  Leagues,  pa  Acs  through  the 
City  of  Gbacan-Kaimack ,  and  t  ifembogues  into  the  Sea 
of  the  Kaimachitcs.  The  Tartar ,  the  Oby,  and  the  Jc- 
nefta,  difembogue  into  die  Northern  or  Glacial  Ocean, 
one  Eaftward,  the  two  others  Weft  ward.  The.  Jaik,  > 
liudha ,  and  Gihun  difembogue  into  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
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Note  alfo.  That  this  Empire  is  governed  by  feveral 
Kings  or  Princes,  who  are  fubjedl  or  tributary  of  a 
Sovereign  they  call  Cham.  The  Life  and  Fortune  of 
’  his  Subjects  are  in  his  Power,  and  can  deprive  them 
of  both  when  he  pleafes,  without  any  other  Formality. 
They  call  him  Son  of  God,  Soul  of  God,  and  the  Sha¬ 
dow  of  God.  They  never  fpeak  to  him  Face  to  Face. 
Even  Embafiadors  obferve  this  Cuftoin,  and  fpeak  to 
him  by  an  Interpreter. 


Note  again,  That  the  Tartars  are  either  Idolaters  pr 
Mahometans,  and  there  are  found  ftill  among  them .  a 
few  antient  Jews ,  and  few  hcretick  Chriftians  who 
follow  the  Errors  of  Nefiortus .  .  The  Idolaters  believe 
two  fupreme  Gods,  one  of  Heaven,  and  the  other  of 
1  Earth  :  They  afk  the  firft  for  Wit  and  Health  ;  and 
pray  the  laft  to  fend  them  a  great  Abundance  of  Cat¬ 
tle  and  Fruit.  They  are  fupcrftitious,  adore  the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  Stars,  the  Elements,  and  believe  the  Me - 
tempfyehojis. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Great  Fart  ary  is  as 
follows. 

Kajmach,  contains  Chacankaimacb ,  Monaftah,  Bu¬ 
rn  gh,  Sitiam,  Aftur,  Bcnjar ,  Giarda,  Chanavcs ,  Chat  can, 
Car ant in. 


Moal,  contains  Mongttl,  Tartar. 

K  ash  oar,  contains  Kajhgar,  Acfu,  Lop ,  D amor  tab, 
Habiacu ,  Rudborn ,  Faraz. 

Mawaralnaliza,  contains  Samarkand,  Kath,  Kar~ 
iau,  Bocbara ,  Sagamjan ,  Belch,  Badaffan,  Banghir, 
Tbalccan ,  Adcrkan ,  Bahrcnc\  Marvafian,  Choyamah , 
Aljhath ,  Foma,  Pack,  Munkifljlack,  Jand.  . 

Karakatay,  contains  Sabadrng,  Arzd,  Dadcm , 
Cbauran,  Marzan ,  Char  tan,  Dambaba,  Lochman. * 

The  Thibet,  contains  Thibet ,  Quia,  Ctalis,  Bo  - 
van ,  Ug. 

Nicuche,  contains  Achbaluch,  Serra,  Gucngan,  uttatn. 

The  Kaj-mukt,  ■  '  r. 

Bu  c  h  a  r  ,  con  tains  Da  ran  da,  Daren ,  M drgban,  b  ta* 

rJwn,  litan ,  Sarabic,  Nahia .  * 
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The  Tanju,  contains  fanju,  Xama,  Pucian,  Suchur, 

Erzina.  .  .  • 

The  Yu  p  i,  contains  Sinnadre ,  Cantehouri Brema , 

finzit. ' 

Isles  of  Asia. 

H  1  * 

Note, ‘  That  I  have  placed  for  a'fixth  Part,  of  Afia  all 
'  the  Ides  Eaftward  and  Southward  of  it.  The  firft, 

*  and  neareft'  Tart  ary,  are'thefiles  of  Japan.  The  o- 
thers  are  the  Philippines ,  Molucca? s,  thole  of  the  Sonde, 

..  the  Maldives the  Ifle  of  Ceylon ,  and  feveral  others 
■which  are  in  the  Indian  Sea.  To  which  I’ll  add  the 
IOes  of  tine  Larrons ,  which  are  farther  ,  advanc’d 

Eaftward.  -  *  •  •  ’ 

a  »  * 

Isles  of  jApAtn 

Hole,  That  the  antient  Geographers  have  not  ‘known  this 
:  Name .  of  Japan  ;  and  Ptolemy  {peaks,  in  its  Place,  of 
a  certain  Ifland  abounding  in  Gold,  which  he  places 
Eaftward  of  China,,  and  which  he  calls  Japadyinfida, 
or  Ide  of  Earley  \  which  the  moft  learned  Geographers 
take  to  be  the  Ide  Niphon ,  the  greateft  of  thofe  of 

.  JaPan-  •  •  .... 

%  *  • 

Thefe  Ides  are  fituated  Eaftward  of  China ,  between 
the  3 1  and  40  Degrees  of  Latitude  *  and  extend  from 
the  1 7 1  of  Longitude,  as  far  as  the  188. 

“The  Cliniate  is  very  temperate,  and  wholfome*,  the 
Soil,  though  hilly,  is  very  fertile  in  Barley,  Rice,  Millet, 
and  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruits ;  but  it  produces  neither 
Wheat  nor  Wine.  Its  greateft  Fertility  is  in  Gold  and 
Silver,  which  are  there  in  fuch  great  Quantities,  that 
fome  have  imagined,  that  the  whole  Soil  was  of  thofe 
two  precious  Metals  :  It  has  Elephants,  Camels,  Horfes, 
and  Abundance  of  Game. 

There  are  feveral  Rivers  and  Canals,  which  traverfe 
thofe  Ides  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  divide  them  into 
feveral  Parts  *  which  have  befides  fome  Lakes,  feveral 
Gulphs,  and  very  good  Sea-Ports. 

Among  thofe  Ides,  which  are  in  great  Number,  there 
are  three  remarkable  ones :  The  firft  is  called  by  the  In¬ 
habitants  Nephon ,  i.  e.  Source  of  Light :  The  fecond  in 
Bignefs  Xmo  or  Say  cock,  i.  e.  nine  Kingdoms ;  and  the 
odier  Tokooti,  or  Xicock ,  i.  e.  four  Kingdoms. 

The  Ifland  Niphon  is  four  Times  bigger  than  the  two 
others  taken  together,  having  at  lead  220  Leagues  in  its 
greateft  Extent  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  75  in  its  greateft 
Breadth,  30  in  its  Idler,  and  near  600  of  Circuit :  There 
is  fecn  in  it  a  Mountain  which  throws  up  Flames  like  the 
JEtna . 

It  contained  once  53  Kingdoms  ;  at  prefont  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  principal  Parts  ;  which  are  Jamayfoit , 
Jetfcngo,  Jetfegen,  Quanto  and  Ochto,  which  arc  found 
in  this  Order,  going  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  which  are 
again  fubdivided  into  feveral  Provinces. 

’  The  Ifland  Ximo  is  fituated  at  the  South  by  Weft  of 
Niphon ,  under  the  31  Degrees  of  Latitude,  and  172  of 
Longitude,  and  may  have  60  Leagues  in  its  greateft 
Extent  from  North  to  South,  25  or  30  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  and  160  of  Circuit,  the  Gulphs.  excluded. 

The  Jfland  Xicock  is  fituated  Southward  of  Nephon , 
under  the.  175  Degree  of  Longitude,  and  the  32  Deg. 
30  Minutes  of  Latitude,  having  about  45  Leagues  in 
Length,  15  in  Breadth,  and  120  of  Circuit:  It  is  lefs 
crols’d  with  Rivers  and  Canals,  and  lefs  divided. 

The  other  Ides  which  are  in  the  Neighbourhood  arc 
not  comparable  to  thefe  *  though  fome  of  them  have 
had  antiently  their  own  Kings,  and  have  ftill  their  Lords 
or  Princes. 

The  City  of  Macao ,  fituated  towards  the  Middle  of 
the  Ifland  Niphon ,  was  once  very  large,  rich,  and  mag¬ 
nificent,  bccaufo  the  antient  Dayri,  who  reigned  alone 
in  thofe  files,-  refilled  there ;  but  it  was  almoft  entirely 
deftroyM  by  Fire,  during  the  Civil  Wars,  of  Japan. 
Since  that  Time  a  new  Emperor,  having  appeafed  the 
inteftine  Divifions,  by  conquering  all  the  petty  Kings, 
or  rather  Tyrants,  who  had  built  their  Thrones  on  the 
Ruins  of  that  of  the  Dayri  \  he  chofe  the  City  of 
Jen  do  for  his  Refidcncc,  and  it  pa  lies  at  prefen  t  for  the 
Capital,  and  the  moll*  fumptuous  City  of  Japan  j  for  not 
only  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor  is  cover’d  over  with 
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Plates  of  Gold,  but  alfo  thofe  in  the  Neighbourhood* 
belonging  to  feveral  Princes  i  ^ 
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Note ,  That  the  Japanefe  are  quite  different  from  us  in 

,  •  their  Manners  :  Tho’  they  be .  very  patient,  they  .are 
fo  wild,  and  fo  cruel,  that  a  Foreigner  dares  not  lift 
up  his  Eyes  to  look  a  fingle  Soldier  in;  the  Face,  with- 

•  put  being  in  Danger  of  his  Life :  .They  are.  fo  miftruft- 
ful,  that  they  will  permit  ho  foreign  Ships,  except 
the  Dutch ,  to  approach  the  Shore.  W  hen  a  Dutch  Ship 
arrives  in  the  Port,  Com  miliar  ies  come  into  it  io  exa¬ 
mine  every  Sailor,  and  other  Perfons.  on  board,  apart, 
about  News  from  Europe ,  the  Indies ,  See.  and  if  any 

"  one  be  found  a  Liar,  he  runs  a  great  Rifque.  of  being 

•  feverely  puniflied.  Afterwards  thofe  Comnlifiaries 

•  caufe  all  the  Munitions,  and  Merchandifes,  brought' 
by  the  Ship  to  be  carried  away  ;  '  then  having  exa¬ 
mined  their  Value,  they  have  the  -  fame  Ship  loaded 
with  Gold  and  Silver  to  the  Equivalent  of  thofe'  Ef- 
fedts,  and  as  they  think  fit :  And  it  may'  be  obferved,. 
that  one  has  not  the  Liberty  to  chufe  the  Species  of 
Metal*  but  is  obliged  to  take  what  is  [given  him,  and 

•  fet  fail  as  loon  as  they  order  them,  without  afleing 
the  Reafon  why :  But  however,  die  Japanefe  *  are 
faithful,  and  never  deceive  in  Trade* 


Note  alfo,  That  the  Japanefe  are  governed  by  feveral 
'  Kings  and  Princes,  who  acknowledge  a  fovereigrV’* 
One,  whom  they  call  Cube,  i.  e.  Commander  or  Em¬ 
peror.  The  People  have  fo  great  a  Veneration  for. 
that  Sovereign,  that  they  dare  not5  look  him  in  the 
Face,  and  adore  him  as  a  God.  He  is  never  to  be 
' '  fpoken  to,  but  the  Face  proftrated  againft  the  Ground  * 
and  his  natural  Pride  joined  to  his  Magnificence, 

■  keeps  them  in  that  profound  Refpedh  Their  Go¬ 
vernment  is  defpotick  and  very  rigorous.  The  Lords 
have  a  Right  of  Life  and  Death  over  their  Subjects  3 
and  for  the  leaft  Fault,  they  make  them  feel  the  Ef- 
fe&s  of  their  brutllh  and  wild  Humour1; 
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Note  again.  That  the  Japanefe  have  always  been  Idola¬ 
ters  j  but  the  Portuguefe  having  difeovered  their 
Country  in  1542.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  pa  (Ted  into’ it 
to  preach  the  Gofpel,  and  fucceeded  with  fo  much 
Glory,  that  fince  that  Time  the  Catholick  Religion 
had  made  an  almoft  incredible  Progrefs  in  Japan  ♦,  and 
notwithftanding  the  Perfecution  it  had  fuffered  from 
fome  of  the  Emperors,  there  was  Hope,  that  all  thofe 
People  would  increafc  the  Number  of  the  Faithful ; 
if  the  Devil,  Enemy  of  God’s  Glory,  had  not  infi- 
nuated  in  the  Mind  of  ,  a  certain  Flcmijh ,  the  Means 
to  deftroy  in  a  very  fhort  Time  the  Church,  which  fo 
many  Martyrs  had  built  by  their  Predications,  and 
cemented  with  their  Blood.  This  Emifiary  from  Hell 
was  bom  at  Brujfels ;  fome  fay,  that  from  a  Scullion* 
or  Marmiton,  he  was  become  Intendant  of  Commerce 
for  the  Dutch  in  Japan:  Jealous,  perhaps,  of  the 
Portuguefe ,  who  managed  well  their  Affairs  in  thofe 
Parts,  and  confidering  them  as  an  Obftacle  to  the 
Advancement  of  his  own,  he  forged  a  Letter,  which 
he  pretended  to  have  intercepted  from  on  board  one 
of  their  Ships,  and  which  he  fhew’ci  the  Emperor  of 
Japan ,  that  thefe  Portuguefe  had  confpircd  to  render 
themfelves  Mafters  of  his  Country,  by  Means  of  the 
great  Number  of  Catholicks  who  were  in  it.  That 
Prince,  as  much  inclin’d  to  Cruelty,  as  he  was  verfed 
in  Politicks,  without  examining  the  Accufation  farther, 
gave  fecret  Orders  that  all  Chriftians  in  his  Domi¬ 
nions,  without  Exception  to  Sex  or  Age,  Ihould  be 
mafi acred,  which  was  barbaroufly  executed  ;  fo  that 
the  Catholick  Religion  is  not  only  extinft  in  Japan , 
but  this  Letter  has  render’d  the  Name  of  Portugucje 
fo  odious  to  the  People,  that  they  have  pull’d  up  all 
the  Trees,  Vines,  and  other  Plants,  thefe  had  brought 
from  Europe  j  to  keep  nothing  of  a  Nation  which 
they  believe  perfidious.  He  who  had  been  the  Caufe 
of  fo  fatal  an  Accident,  having  been  difeover’d  iimi * 
dulous,  and  without  Faith  in  his  Mini  (try,  Was  de¬ 
priv'd  of  his  Com  million,  font  to  Holland \  and  intcr- 
. (lifted  from  Trading:  .  But  fometime  afterwards  he 
enter’d  into  the  Service  of  the  King  of  France,  and" 
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was  the  Caufe  that  25  Ships  were  either  loft,  or  taken 
at  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon ,  and  at  St.  Thome,  or  Malta - 
■put,  on  the  Coaft  of  Coromandel ,  where  it  is  well 
enough  known  how  he  deceived  the  King:  After¬ 
wards'  returning  towards  France ,  and  being  afraid  to 
appear  there  with  the  Riches  he  brought  from  India, 
and  wanting  to  unload  himfelf  of  fome  of  his  Jewels 
at  Lifion ,  he  perifhed  with  them,  and  his  Ship,  On 
the  Coafts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal, 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Japan  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  Ifland  of  Niphon ,  contains  Jendo,  Meaco ,  Buomi , 
Ximano ,  Jechigue ,  Suranga,  Boary ,  Sengomy,  Anna ,  Bit - 
Bingo,  Mimafaca ,  Hixumi ,  H in  ami,  Amangui,  Hiet - 
Hienchengo,  Findaqtii ,  Temba,  Nolo ,  Mufaki ,  <57- 
movefa,  Fit  a  chi,  Villoxu . 

The  Ifland  of  Xjmo,  contains  Satf  uma ,-  Arima,  Chi - 
Nattgafaki,  Burgo,  Finga,  Figen. 

The  c/*  Xicoko,  contains  #70,  Ava, 

Samuchi . 

% 

The  other  Isles  are,  Firando,  Cexima,  Goro,  Tanax- 
uma ,  the  Giflma,  Toy,  Sando ,  Siflma,  Ba¬ 
ca  fa,  Woqtii.  - 

Philippine  Isles. 


Thefe  Ifles,  called  by  the  Eaflern  Nations,  Ifles .  of 
iLufon,  of  the  Name  of  the  greateft  and  moft  confider- 
able  of  them  all  have  been  called  Philippine ,  by  the 
Spaniards ,  of  the  Name  of  Philip  II.  ■  King  of  TSptf/#, 
under  whofe  Reign  they  were  difcovered  by  Magellan 
in  1520. 

They  are  fituated  between  the.Afo/tftazV,  and  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Chitia,  and  extend  from  the  5  Degree  of  La¬ 
titude  to  the  19,  between  the  151  and  167  Degree  of 
Longitude. 

Though  they  are  very  far  advanced  in  the  Torrid 
Zone,  the  Climate  is  not  very  hoc,  becaufe  of  the  long 
Nights,  and  of  the  Wind,  which  blows  hard  there 
very  often  :  The  Soil  is  extremely  fertile  in  all  Things  ; 
it  produces  Wheat,  Barley,  Rice,  Millet,  and  excellent 
Wine;  likewife  Pepper,  Ginger,  Cinnamon,  Saffron, 
Sugar,  Honey,  Wax,  and  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruit.  It 
has  Mines  of  Gold,  and  of  Iron  ;  and  they  fifh  Pearls 
on  the  Coafts  :  It  feeds  all  Sorts  of  Cattle  and  Fowls,  as 
well  as  feveral  Sorts  of  wild  Beads  and  Game :  Crocodiles 
and  Tortoifes,  whofe  Shells  are  the  moftefteemed  of  ail 
the  Eaft  for  their  Beauty. 

Among  thefe  Ifles  there  are  three  which  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  greateft,  viz.  Lufon  or  Manilla,  Mindanao , 
and  Paragoya,  or  Calamianes.  The  others  which  are 
leffer,  and  almoft  all  compriled  among  thefe,  are  Min- 
dora,  Kapul,  Panajotton,  Majbate ,  Abajo,  Achan ,  or 
Tcndaye ,  San-Jnan ,  Matan ,  Cebu ,  Negoa,  and  feveral 
others. 

The  Ifland  of  Ltifon,  which  is  the  largeft  of  all,  is 
fituated  under  the  1 59  Degree  of  Longitude,  and  the 
15  of  Latitude  :  It  has  more  than  100  Leagues  in  its 
greateft  Extent  from  South  to  North  ;  almoft  as  much 
from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  more  than  400  of  Circuit, 
without  including  the  Gulphs, 

The  Ifland  Mindanao ,  which  is  the  moft  Southern,  is 
fituated  under  the  163  Degree  of  Longitude,  and  the.  7 
of  Latitude.  It  may  have  1 20  Leagues  in  Length,  80 
in  Breadth,  and  340  in  Circuit  without  the  Gulphs. 

The  llland  Paragoya ,  called  alfo  Puloan ,  is  the  moft 
weftern,  the  moft  fertile,  and  the  beft  inhabited.  It  is 
fituated  tinder  the  154  Degree  of  Longitude,  and  the  10 
of  Latitude,  fo  that  it  may  have  more  than  100  Leagues 
in  Extent  from  South  by  Weft  to  the  North  by  Eaft, 
18  or  20  in  Breadth,  and  200  of  Circuit. 

The  Ifland  Mindora  is  fituated  under  the  158  Degree 
of  Longitude,  and  the  13  of  Latitude,  and  may  have 
45  Leagues  in  Length  from  South  by  Eaft,  to  North  by 
Weft,  about  20  in  Breadth,  and  100  of  Circuit-. 

The  Ifland  Tcndaye ,  is  Northward  of  Mindanao ,  un¬ 
der  the  1 64  Degree  of  Longitude,  and  the  1 2  of  Lad- 
rude  :  It  has  about  50  I  .eagues  from  South  by  Eaft  to 
North  by  Weft  ;  30  in  Breadth,  140  of  Circuit,  without 
including  its  Gulpii.  It  was  the  iirft  Magellan  boarded, 
and  paffes  for  one  of  the*  moft  fertile. 


* 

The  others  which  I  have  marked  are  fituated  between 
thefe,  and  though  they  be  fmaller,  they  are  not  lefs  con- 
fid  era  ble  for  their  Fertility,  and  other  Advantages. 

Note,  That  the  Inhabitants,  native  of  thefe  Iflands,  are 
.  not  fo  wild, as  that  of  Japan,  and  trade  with  the 
Chine fe  and  Europeans,  without  chat  infupportable 
Miftruft,  with  which  the  Japanefe  treat  Foreigners; 
but,  they  hate  mortally  the  Spaniards . 

The  City  of  Manilla,  is  the  Capital  of  thofe  Iflands 
which  are .  in  the  Power  of  the  King  of  Spain •  it  is 
fituated  in  the  Bottom  of  a  Gulph  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Ifland  of  Lu$on :  The  Viceroy  with  the  Conful  refides 
there,  and  it  is  an  Archiepifcopal  See. 

The  City  of  Mindanao,  otherwife  Tapone,  is  the  Ca¬ 
pital  of  its  Ifle,  to  which  it  has  given  its  Name :  The 
moft  powerful  of  the  Kings  of  thofe  Countries  refide 
there.  , 

Note,.  That  the  Catholick  Religion  is  profelfed  in  all  the 
Places  depending  of  the  King  of  Spain,  The  Natives 
are  either  Mahometans ,  or  Pagans  ;  there  are  few  of 
them  Cliriftians,  who  have  been  converted  by  the 
Spaniards *«• 

f 

Here  follows  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Philippine  Ifles. 
The  Ifles  of  Lufon,  Manilla ,  Cagacon,  Vigas,  Aqua- 
rina ,  Panganfiran ,  Panevafion ,  Cacaoes,  P.  de  Mandate. 
The  Ifle  Paragoya ,  or  Calamianes ,  or  Pulvan. 

The  Ifles  of  Mindora,  Kapul,  Panajoton,  Negoa ,  Muf- 
bate,  Rebujan,  Tindaye,  Abujo,  Cebu,  Matau,  S.  Juan , 
Banton,  Luban,  das  Palmas,  Tagyma >  Candagari,  Da - 
mucan,  Bankingle ,  Pondaim ,  Paracalla,  Bab  ay  ones. 

Molucca  Isles. 


Thefe  Ifles,  known  under  the  Name  of  Molucca's , 
bear  it  improperly,  becaufe  that  Name  has  never  been 
given  to  any  other  Ifles,  but  to  Ternate,  Tidor ,  Motir , 
Machian ,  and  Bachian,  fituated  towards  the  weftern 
Coaft  of  Giiolo ,  and  which  are  nothing  in  Comparifon 
of  thofe  generally  called  Molucca's. 

They  are  fituated  Southward  of  the  Philippines,  and 
Eaftward  of  Borneo,  extending  in  our  Maps  from  the  3 
Degree  of  Northern  Latitude,  to  1 1  of  the  Southern  ; 
between  the  155  and  180  of  Longitude,  the  Land  of  the 
Popous  included. 

The  Climate  is  hotter  than  in  the  Philippines ,  and 
they  are  not  fo  fertile.  They  produce  but  little  Corn, 
unlels  it  be  Rice,  of  which  the  Inhabitants  make  their 
Bread,  and  a  fort  of  Wine :  Their  greateft  Fertility  is  in 
Spices,  as!  Ginger,  Cinnamon,  and  particularly  Cloves, 
which  grow  in  great  Quantity  in  the  true  Molucca's . 
The  great  ones  have  fome  Golden  Mines,  produce  Cot¬ 
ton,'  and  a  great  Quantity  of  Sanders. 

Among  the  great  Number  of  Ifles  called  Molucca's ,  . 
there  arc  two  of  a  great  Extent,  viz.  Celebes  and  the 
Land  of  the  Papons .  There  are  feveral  others  leffer, 
among  which  are  thofe  of  Giiolo,  Ceiram ,  Timor ,  Flores, 
Bouro,  Bpnda,  Marotay,  Baton ,  So  lay 0 ,  &c.  and  others 
ftill  leffer,  among  which  are  Ternate,  Tidorc,  Motir , 
Machiitti ,  and  Bachian ,  which  are  the  true  Molucca's, 
which  are  found  in  this  Order,  coming  from  the  North 
toward  the  South;  the  greateft  of  which  has  but  13 
Leagues  of  Circuit,  and  the  leffer  4  or  5. 

The  Ifland  Celebes ,  is  the  largeft  and  moft  \veftcru  of 
the  Molucca's :  It  is  fituated  under  the  2d  Degree  of 
Southern  Latitude,  and  the  158  of  Longitude.  It  may 
have  about  150  Leagues  in  Length,  90  or  100  in 
Breadth,  and  4  or  500  of.  Circuit,  becaufe  of  a  great 
Gulph  which  is  Southward.  This  Ifle  had  once  fix  King* 
doms,  which  fince  have  been  reduced  to  two.  The  firit 
and  moft  flouri filing  is  that  of  Celebes ,  the  other  that  ol 
Mac  afar. 

The  Ifland  Giiolo,  is  fituated  under  the  Equator,  at 
the  165  Degree  of  Longitude.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
Form,  advancing  four  Slits  of  Land,  one  Northw.mh 
one  cowards  the  North  by  Eaft,  another  Eaftward,  ana 
the  laft:  towards,  the  South  by  Eaft.  The  largeft  °f“,c  e 
Slits  has  not  20  Leagues  in  Breadth,  and  the  longeft  J^9 
about  50  Leagues  in  Length  from  the  Middle  oi  the  1  e 

to  one  of  its  Extremities,  ,j,j 
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The  Ifland  Ceiram. ,  is  fituated  under  the  3d  Degree, 
30  Min.  of  Southern  Latitude,  and  the  167  of  Longi¬ 
tude.  It  may  have  80  Leagues  in  Length,  and  18  in 

Breadth. 

The  Ifland  Timor ,  is  fftuated  under  the  9  Degree,  30 
Min.  of  Southern  Latitude,  and  the  161  of  Longitude. 
It  may  have  60.  Leagues  in  Length,  20  in  Breadth,  and 
130  of  Circuit.  Golden  Mines  are  found  in  it,  a  great 
Quantity  of  Pepper,  and  the  Sander-Tree. 

The  Ifles  Flores ,  So  lor,  Terafia ,  Banda ,  Amboina ,  *&c. 
have  very  near  the  Qualities  of  thofe  above-mentioned. 
One  has  -its  par ticular  King,  and  .the  others  are  in  the 
power  of  the  Portuguefe ,  or  of  the  Dutch :  They  will  be 
feen  in  my.  .particular  Defcription. 

Note*  That  moft  of  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Ifles  arebru- 
-  :tifh‘  arid;  wild,  particularly  ’  tltofe^ho- inhabit  the  ;Mid- 

.  die  of  the  Land,  and -have1  rio  Commerce  with  the 

»  *  '  *  * 

■  'Europe ark.  But  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Cbafts  are  very 
•  different  from-  them,  and  much  more  tradtable.  • 

.  ■  #  1  t  •  •  * 

*  •  /•  »  #  ►  j  , 

1  ^  '  4  1  «  ^  ^  t  ^  $  m  +  4 

Note  alfo.  That  the  Moluccas  were  difcovered  by.  Afar 
gellan.,\  -The  Spaniards ,, were  the  firft  who  fettled  in 
them,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Portuguefe,..  ytho  were 
..fupplanted  in  .their  Turn  by  the  Dutch ,  who  are  at 
‘  prefent  Matters  ..of  Part,  of  them  ;  and  have  fo  well 
,;.managqd  the. Kings,  of  thofe  Ifles,  that  .they  are.  en¬ 
tire. Matters  of  the  Commerce  of  Cloves. 

*  1 

Note  again,  That  the  Natives  are  either  Idolaters  or  Ma¬ 
hometans •,  few  of  them  are  baptized,  and  the  Dutch 
rind  Portuguefe  follow  each  their  Religion. 

r  ♦  ft  «  •  ♦ 

L,,  A-  more  particular  Defcription  of  the  Molucca's  is  as 
follows : 

The  Ifland  Celebes,  contains  Celebes ,  D urate ,  Bo¬ 
hol,  Gaydeyca ,  Tetoli ,  Taninree ,  Gapes,  Tobitco ,  But  a, 
Supar ,  Ciaon,  Mandor ,  Mac  afar,  Bantachaia,  Tabon , 

TelU.  ■  '  ■  •  • 

The  Ifland  Gilolo,  contains  Gilolo,  Moro ,  Cum  a, 
Tolo,  Jaffago. 

The  Land  of  the  Papous. 

The  Ifle  of  Ceiram,  contains  Ceiram,  Cambello, 

Lore.  ... 

The  True  Molucca’s  are  Ternate ,  Tidore,  Motir , 
Machian ,  Bouchicui. 

The  Ifles  of  Morotay,  Oa£>,  Bilato,  Xulla,  Botiro , 
Banda ,  Baton,  Gabona ,  Solayo,  .Flores,  Timor ,  flmbo, 

T °.ralta , 

Isles  of  the  Sonde. 

J 

We  do  not  know,  for  certain,  the  Origin  of  the 
Name  of  thefe  Ifles,  arid  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Port  of  Bantam ,  called  the  Sonde. 

They  are  fituated  round  the  Equator,  Weftward  of 
the  Moluccas,  and  very  near  the  Indian  Pcninliila  be¬ 
yond  the  Ganges  *,  and  extend  between  the  8  Deg.  of 
northern  Latitude,  and  the  8  of  the  fouthern  Latitude, 
between  the  13  and  134  of  Longitude. 

The  Climate  is  temperate  enough,  confiderlng  they 
are  fituated  in  the  Middle  of  the  Torrid  Zone*  and  the 
Soil  is  very  fertile  in  Metals  and  Spices. 

Among  the  Ifles  known  by  the  Name  of  Sonde , 
there  are  three  principal  ones,  viz.  Sumatra ,  Java ,  and 
Borneo . 

Note,  That  the  Natives  of  thefe  Iflc9  are  not  very  focia- 
ble,  particularly  in  the  Middle  of  the  Land ;  for  thofe 
on  the  Coafts  arc  tra&ablc  enough. 

Note  alfo,  That  they  arc  govern’d  by  different  Kings 
or  Princes :  The  Dutch  arc  Matters  of  feveral  Places 
on  the  Coatt,  and  like  wife  of  the  whole  Commerce 
of  thofe  Ifles. 

Note  again,  That  thefe  Kings,  and  their  Subjedts,  arc 
either  Idolaters  or  Mahometans  \  and  the  few  Cbri- 
ftians  found  among  them  arc  all  Europeans . 

The  Ifland  Sumatra  is  the  moft  weftern  of  the 
three,  feparated  from  Molucca  by  the  Strcight  of  the 
'  fame  Name.  It  extends  from  the  5  Deg.  30  Min.  of  nor¬ 
thern  Latitude,  to  the  5.  30  Min.  of  fouthern  :  So  th^t 
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the  Equator  paffes  juft  in  the  Middle  ;  and  it  may  have 
300  Leagues  in  Length,  40  or. 50  in  Breadth,  and  about 
600  of  Circuit. 

9 

Though  this  Ifland  be  under  the  Line,  the  Climate  is 
not  exceflively  hot  ; ,  either  becaufe  the  Nights ,  are  equal 
to  the  Days,  or  for  the  frefli  Gales  which  blow  from  all 
Parts.  The  Soil  produces  a  great  Quantity  of  Pepper, 
Ginger,  Cinnamon,  and  Rice  which  the  .Natives  eat 
inftead  of  Bread;  and  like  wife  Sugar  arid  Benzoin.  -It 
has  in.  its  Mountains  feveral  Mines  of  Gold,’ Silver,  Lead-, 
Iron,  and  Sulphur.  1  * 

This'Iflarid  was  once  divided  into  feveral  Kingdoms  ; 
at  prefent  it  has  but  'five;  viz.  Achem, '  Campfer ,  Jambi,  - 
Paly  mb  an,  and  Menancabo.  '  The  two  fir  ft  are  North¬ 
ward,  and-  the  three  others  Southward.  The  Kingdom 
of  .Achem  is  the  largeft,  and  mdft. . Northern  of  all.. 
The  Dutch  poflefs  feVeral  Places  on  the  Cbafts,  with 
Part  of  the. Mines;'  */'  L  ‘ '  •  _  <  s 

■‘"TheCity  of  Ach  em;  Capital  of  its  Kingdom,  'is  the 
moft  confiderable  of  the  whole  Ifland,  and  fituated *  to-' 

wards  the  moft  northern  Point. 

___  <  » 

The  Ifland  Java,  called  the  Great,  is  at  the'Southby 
Eaft  of  Sumatra,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
S freight  of  the  Sonde. .  It  is  fituated  under,  they  Degree 
of '  fouthern  Latitude,  between  .the.  140  and  1^0  Deg. 
of  Longitude  ;  fo  that  it  has  more  than  200  Leagues  in 
Length,  40  in  Breadth,  and  450  of  Circuit'. , 

The  Climate  is  the  fame  as  at  Sumatra,  for  the  Rear  * 
Tons  above-mentioned.  The  Soil  produces  feveral  Sorts 
of  Emits,  Pepper,  Benzoin,  Sugar, .  and  Rice, /  which 
the  Javan’s  eat  inftead  of  Bread.  It.  has  likewise.  Mines 
of  Gold  and  Copper. 

It  was  an tiently  divided  into  nine. Kingdoms,  which 
have  been  fince  reduced  to  two.  The  firft  and  moft 
powerful  is  that  of  Mater'an,  the  King  whereof  is  called 
Emperor  of  Java , ,  to  whom  all.  the  other  Princes  are 
tributary  •,  and  the  fecond  is  that  of  Bantam .  .  <- 

The  City  of  Mat  a  ran-  is  the  Capital  of  the  Ifland, 
and  the  Placfe  of  the  King’s  Residence.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  fouthern  Coaft, 

The  .Dutch  have  built  Batavia' on  that  Coaft,'  in. 
the  Manner  of  the  Cities  of  Europe.  It  is  one  of 
the  Rarities  of  the  Cpuritry,  becaufe  all  the  Houfes  of 
the  other  Towns  are  but  of  Wood,  cover’d  with  Leaves 
of  Palm-Trees.  Here  refides  tiie  General,  kept  by 
the  Dutch  in  thefe  Ifles,  and  for  the  Indies.  They  have 
befides  a  Fortrefs  on  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground,  where 
was  before  the  City  of  Jacatza. 

Note,  That  before  this  Fortrefs  was  built,  the  Dutch 
were  difturbed  in  their  Eftablifhnient  by  the  Natives 
ftipported  by  the  Englijh  ;  but  they  defended*  them- 
felves  fo  well,  by  Means  of  a  Fort  they  built  with 
Bale  Goods,  that  they  rcpulfed  their  Enemies,  and 
afterwards  built  this  Fortrefs,  compofcd  of  four  Ba- 
ftions,  to  which  they  gave  the  Names  of  precious 
Stones,  viz.  of  the  Diamond,  Ruby,  Saphir ,  and 
Pearl,  in  Allufion  to  the  Goods  they  had  built  their 
firft  Fort  with. 

► 

* 

The  IJland  Borneo,  is  fituated  under  the  Equator, 
Eaftward  of  Molucca  and  Sumatra,  and  Northward  of 
Java.  It  extends  as  far  as  to  the  7  Deg.  30  Min.  of 
northern  Latitude,  and  as  far  as  to  the  4  of  fouthern ; 
having  about  220  L.eagues  in  Length,  200  in  Breadth, 
and  650  in  Circuit. 

The  Climate  is  temperate  enough,  but  unwholfome, 
becaufe  of  the  Marflies  which  exhale  bad  Vapours,  It 
lias  Mines  of  Gold,  Tin,  and  Iron  in  its  Mountains ; 
Wax,  Honey,  Cafiia,  and  Cotton  in  its  For  efts,  which 
are  very  large,  and  pretty  frequent. 

There  arc  Southward,  and  Weftward,  four  pretty 
large  Rivers,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is,  that  of 
Sttcc adano,  which  traverfes  three  Quarters  of  the  Ifland, 
from  North  to  South,  and  in  whicTi  it  is  fiiid  arc  foynci 
Diamonds. 

Note,  That  this  Ifland  is  govern'd  by  a  Mahometan  King, 
to  whom  noBocly  dares  to  fpcak  Face  to  Face.  The 
Natives  are  moft  of  them  Idolaters,  and  fomp  follow 
1 3  0  the 
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the  Religion  of  the  Prince.  The  Dutch  keep  fome 

E laces  on  the  Coafts,  where  they  profefs  their  own  Re¬ 
gion. 

Borneo,  i£  the  Capital  of  the  whole  tfland,  from 
which  it  h&s  borrow’d  its  Name.  It  is  flamed  at  the 
Bottom  of  a  frnall  Gulph,  towards  the  Coafts  which  looks 
North  by  Weft  *  and  is  the  King’s  Refidence; 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Deicription  of  the  Ijles 

ef  Sonde . 

'  Sumatra,  contains  Achem,  Pedir ,  P'acem ,  Tamon- 
biira,  Souzon,  Baras,  Terra  d'Aru.,  Bathan,  Camper , 
Poiemban,  Priamam,  Gudahiri,  Jaw  hi,  Bar  os,  Palim - 
ban,  Menancabo ,  Judapera. 

Java,  contains  Batavia,  Bantam ,  Mater  an.  Sera  bey, 
Japara ,  Grece. 

Borneo,  contains  Borneo ,  Cane  era  o ,  Martido,  Ma- 
tanb ,  Puehavaraon ,  Tamnacerin ,  Tamanatos ,  Soucelou- 
ban ,  Homata ,  Succadano ,  Lave,  Bendarmajfm,  Taniarn- 
paro ,  Cal  an  du a,  Cabttro. 

The  Ifles  0/  Banc  a,  Madura,  Baly,  Najfaw ,  Gade 
fortuin ,  Afcyr,  Gavia,  Cocos . 

The  TJland  Ceylan,  Zeylon. 

The  Ceylan,  to  which  has  been  given  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Pear,  is  the  Taprobanes  of  the  Antients,  and 
that  which  the  Indians  call  Tenarifm. 

It  is  fituated  Eaftward  of  Cape  Comorin ,  under  the 
122  Degree  of  Longitude,  and  the  8  of  Latitude,  and 
may  have  80  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent  from 
South  to  North,  about  55  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  230 
of  Circuit.  , 

It  is  feparated  from  the  Coaft  of  Coromandel,  by  the 
Streight  of  Manar  or  Chilao,  which  borrows  its  Name 
from  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  Ifles,  which  are  along  its 
Wefterrt  Coaft. 

The  Climate  is  very  temperate,  though  fo  near  the 
Equator  \  and  the  Soil  very  fertile  in  all  Things  ne- 
ceflary  for  Life.  It  produces  a  great  Quantity  of  Nut¬ 
megs,  and  other  Spices :  The  beft  Cinnamon  grows 
there  in  Abundance,  fince  there  are  feen  whole  Forefts 
Of  it.  Some  fay  that  it  has  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
though  there  is  no  Commerce  made  of  it ;  but  a  great 
Quantity  of  fine  Pearls  are  fifhed  in  the  Streight. 

It  has  but  few  Rivers,  and  the  two  moft  remarkable 
are,  thofeof  Trinquemale,  and  of  Colombo,v/h\ch  have  their 
Source  towards  the  Middle  of  the  Eland,  five  or  fix 
Leagues  diftant  from  one  another.  They  run  contrary- 
wife,  one  to  the  North  by  Eaft,  the  other  to  the  South 
by  Weft.  The  firft  which  paffes  a tCandea,  and  is  the 
greateft,  lias  not  40  Leagues  in  Length. 

This  Eland  was  once  divided  into  eight  or  ten  King¬ 
doms,  which  are  at  prefent  all  rc-unked  under  the  Domi¬ 
nation  of  a  Sovereign,  called  King  of  Ceylan ,  who  re- 
fides  at  Candca ,  Capital  of  his  Dominions.  That  City  is 
fituated  towards  the  Middle  of  the  Eland,  on  the  River 
Trinquemale. 

The  King  of  Ceylan  has  feveral  Princes  his  tributary  ; 
the  Dutch  are  Mailers  of  all  the  Coafts  of  this  Eland,  and 
confcqucntly  of  the  whole  Commerce.  Moft  of  the 
Places  on  the  Coafts  have  been  built  by  the  Porttt- 
guefe,  who  had  fettled  there  j  but  it  is  pretended  that 
they  committed  fo  many  Cruelties,  that  their  Name  be¬ 
came  odious  to  the  Natives  •,  which  being  come  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Dutch,  they  made  a  League  with  the 
King  of  Ceylan,  beat  the  Portuguefe  in  feveral  Encoun¬ 
ters,  and  at  Lift  expelled  them  entirely  from  the  Eland, 
after  they  had  made  Gafpar  Figbcro  their  Chief,  Pri¬ 
soner,  whom  they  confin’d  in  a  Dungeon. 

Note ,  That  the  King,  Princes,  and  moft  of  their  Sub- 
jc<fh  arc  Mahometans ,  and  but  few  of  them  Idolaters. 
The  Duteh  profefs  their  own  Religion. 

Isles  Maldjve. 

Thefe  Isles  borrow  their  Name  from  Male,  which 
is  the  greateft,  and  Capital  of  them  all  j  and  from  Dive 
an  Arabick  Word,  which  fignifics  Jfle,  as  if  one  would 
fay  the  Ijles  of  Male . 

They  arc  fituated  towards  the  Middle  of  the  Torrid 


Zone,  fo  that  they  advance  from  South  by  Eaft,  ^ 
North  by  Weft,  on  an  almoft  ftrait  Line,  between  die 
3  Degree  of  fouthern  Latitude,  and  the  7  of  northern 
taking  up  in  Length  about  240  Leagues,  and  15  or  so 
in  Breadth. 

The  Climate  is  not  too  hot,  though  under  the  Line 
becaufe  of  the  long  Nights,  during  which  a  Dew  fails 
which  temperates  the  Heat  of  the  Day.  The  Soil  pro¬ 
duces  but  little  Corn,  except  it  be  Millet.  But  it  abounds 
in  Fruit,  as  Oranges,  Lemons,  Figs,  and  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Cocoa-Nuts.  There  are  brought  over  from  thefe 
Iflands,  the  fineft  Tortoife-Shells  of  all  the  Indies,  black 
Coral  and  Ambergreafe. 

Thefe  Eles  are  divided  into  thirteen  or  fourteen  Can¬ 
tons,  if  we  reckon  the  moft  meridional  for  two,  becaufe 
it  is  divided  into  two  by  a  Brook ;  all ,  the  other  Can¬ 
tons  are  feparated  from  one  another  by  very  dangerous 
Channels,  three,  fix,  or  ten  Leagues  broad  and  the 
laft  is  twenty  Leagues  broad.  Each  of  thefe  Can¬ 
tons  is  environ’d  with  Banks  of  Stone,  which  Hop 
the  Impetuofity  of  the  Sea  j  fo  that  thole  Ifles  enjoy  a  ‘ 
great  T ranquility,  even  during  the  moft  furious  Tem- 
peft.  The  greateft  Canton  has  but  50  Leagues  of  Cir¬ 
cumference,  round-wife,  or  oval-wife  5  notwithftanding 
which  it  contains  an  innumerable  Number  of  frnall  Ifles, 
the  moft  extended  whereof  has  but  2  Leagues  of  Circuit. 
Round  each  Canton  there  are  four  Apertures  or  Con¬ 
ducts,  through  which  one  may  pals  from  one  to  the 
other,  in  pretty  reafonable  Ships. 

The  greateft  of  thefe  Ifles  is  Male,  which  is  the  Ca¬ 
pital  of  all  :  It  is  fituated  in  the  fixth  Canton,  which  is 
found  in  defeending  from  North  by  Weft,  to  South  by 
Eaft  i  The  King  of  thefe  Ifles  refzdes  there. 

Isles  of  the  Larrons. 


Thefe  Ifles  are  called  of  the  Larrons ,  becaufe  their 
Inhabitants  are  addicted  to  Thieving. 

They  are  fituated  between  the  7  and  21  Deg.  of  Lati¬ 
tude,  and  confin’d  between  the  184  and  the  188  of  Lon¬ 
gitude,  in  a  Place  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  called  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago  of  St.  Lazar e . 

It  is  faid  that  they  are  fterile,  and  the  Inhabitants 
very  poor. 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  all  thefe 
Ifles. 

The  IJland  Ceylan,  contains  Candea ,  Colanbo ,  G ol¬ 
io,  Baticale,  Trinquemale,  Jafomapatan ,  Chilao ,  Jala, 
Ceitavaca ,  Manar,  Ifle. 

The  TJles  Maldive,  'are  Tilladou-Matos ,  Milladoiie* 
Madoiie,  Paindoiie ,  Pouladou ,  Malos-Madott,  Ari-At oU 
Ion ,  Pouliddou ,  Moluque ,  Nillondowc,  Collomadoux,  Adott* 
mat  is,  Souadou,  Addon,  P ouc-Moluque . 

The  Ifles  La  drones,  are  Gregua,  Chemocoa,  Ma¬ 
il  ao,  Englefe,  Malabrigo ,  Difierta,  Oramgan ,  Agan, 
Bacim ,  Botaba ,  Volid,  Sepan ,  Mata,  Chereguan ,  Natan , 
Guguan. 

The  other  Ijles  in  thofe  Parts  are,  I.  of  the  Senators, 
I.  of  the  Martirs ,  I.  of  Birds ,  Pulovilan,  De  los  Are - 
cifos,  De  los  Matelotes, 


AFRICA* 


'his  Part  of  the  antient  World  is  the  moft  fouthern 
II  thofe  it  is  compofcd  of,  and  the  greateft  Pcnin- 
of  the  Univerfe.  Moft  Authors  differ  in  Sentiment 
;hc  Origin  of  its  Name  \  fome  borrow  it  from  Afcr, 
or  Companion  of  Hercules  the  Libian ;  othei  s  t  e- 
it  from  the  Name,  of  a  King  of  Arabia,  called  W- 
friqui,  which  Foreigners  have  corruptee!,  changing 
/  into  A.  Jofcphtts  aflures  us,  that  the  Word  AJrtca 
ies  from  Afer,  Abraham' $  Grandfon.  There  . 

1  other  Opinions,  which  would  be  too  tedious  to  ic- 

and  arc  as  dubious  as  thefe.  , 

:  extends  from  the  35  Deg,  of  northern  La  \  »  , 

35  of  fouthern  Latitude  *  and  irom  die  3  B- 
gitude,  to  the  83  >  fo  that  it  may  have  1600 

[{ucia  in  Length,  at  the  Altitude  of  the  R 
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about  half  under  the  Equator,  and  always  diminifhing 
as  one  goes  Southward :  It  has  very  near  1 400  Leagues 
in  Breadth,  towards  the  Lake  Zaire,  and  about  600  in 
Guinea  therefore  it  is  believ’d  to  have  more  than  5000 
Leagues  of  Coafts. 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Mediterranean  \  Eaft- 
ward  with  the  Ifthmus  of  Suas,  the  1 Red  Sea ,  and  the 
Eaftern  Ocean ;  Southward  with  the  Sea  of  Ethiopia  ; 
and  Weft  ward  with  the  Atlantick. 

Its  Situation  (hews  us,  that  the  Equator  pafies  juftly 
in  the  Middle,  and  that  two  Thirds  thereof  are  in  the 
torrid  Zone,  which  renders  the  Climate  extremely  hot : 
Add  to  this,  that  the  Middle  of  the  Country  is  full  of 
fhining  Sand,  which  reflects  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  with  a 
burning  and  infupportable  Heat.  All  this  Tandy  Land 
is  uncultivated,  and  very  little  inhabited,  either  for  its 
Sterility,  or  its  Scarcity  of  Water,  or  becaufe  it  abounds 
with  ferocious  Bealls,  and  feyeral  Monfters  of  various 
Forms,  which  devour  human  Creatures :  Among  thefe 
Animals  are  found  the  Lion,  the  Leopard,  the  Panther, 
the  Elephant,  the  Monkey,  the  wild  Horfe  and  Afs, 
the  Sea-Ox  and  Horfe,  the  Camel,  and  feveral  others 
unknown,  the  Sheep,  Oxen,  fAc,  are  very  good,  and 
extraordinary  large  and  fat.  The  Soil  produces  delicious 
Fruit,  and  medicinal  plants :  It  has  in  feveral  Places 
Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  fome  of  Salt. 

Its  moft  confiderable  Rivers  are  the  Nile  and  the 
Niger ",  the  firft  fprings  from  the  Lake  Zaire ,  or  from 
a  fmall  River  which  enters  into  it  in  Ahyjfinia ,  which  it 
traverfes  from  Soutli  to  North  by  Eaft;  as  it  does  Nu¬ 
bia  and  Egypt ,  from  South  to  North.  It  difembogues 
into  the  Mediterranean  through  feveral  Mouths,  after  it 
has  divided  itfelf  into  feveral  Branches,  which  form  a 
Triangle,  ~  call’d  the  Delta  of  Egypt ,  becaufc  it  has  very 
near  the  Form  of  that  Greek  Letter.  The  Niger  takes 
its  Source  from  a  Lake  of  the  fame  Name  in  Ahyjfinia , 
runs  from  South  to  North  between  that  Empire  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Congo  \  then  entering  the  Kingdom  of 
Bor  no,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Mountains,  then  appears  again 
near  the  Lake  Bor  no,  through  which  it  pafies,  and  tra¬ 
verfes  afterwards  all  Nigritia  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  form¬ 
ing  the  Ifland  which  the  Arabs  call  Nub,  between  Gan- 
gara  and  Zanfara,  and  the  Lake  Guarda,  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  the  Agades  \  then,  before  it  difembogues  into 
the  Ocean,  it  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  Branches,  the 
moft  confiderable  whereof  are  Rio  Grande  Southward, 
Gambia  in  the  Middle,  and  Senega  Northward :  The 
moft  fouthern  Point  of  the  Ifland,  formed  by  thefe  two 
laft,  is  w^iat  we  call  the  Cape  Verd, 

Africa  may  be  divided  into  eight  principal  Parts, 
which  are  Egypt ,  Barbary ,  the  Bildulgerid ,  Zaara ,  or  the 
Defart,  Nigritia,  Guinea,  Ethiopia , '  and  Nubia  ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  for  a  ninth  Part,  the  Ille  depend¬ 
ing  thereof. 

Note,  That  though  this  Country  feems  to  produce  but 
Barbarians  and  Monfters,  it  has  notwithftanding  given 
Birth  to  the  greateft  Lights  of  the  Church,  and  moft 
ftrenuous  Defenders  of  it,  as  Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian,  St. 
Auguftin,  and  feveral  others ;  and  alfo  feveral  great  Cap¬ 
tains,  as  Hannibal ,  &c.  The  Inhabitants  are  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  native  Africans ,  and  of  Arabs :  They  arc  in 
general  of  a  wild  and  cruel  Temper,  and  very  ftrong: 
They  do  not  all  live  in  Cities,  but  a  great  Number 
dwell  in  the  Defarts,  under  Huts ;  and  fome  are  al¬ 
ways  Vagabonds. 

Note  alfo,  That  ever  fince  the  Children  of  Noah,  Africa 
lias  had  feveral  Kings  and  Princes.  The  Romans  ren¬ 
der’d  themfeives  Mailers  of  a  Part  of  it  \  and  after 
they  had  deftroyed  Carthage,  and  cxpcll’d  the  Kings, 
they  fent  Colonies  into  it  *,  till  Gcnferick,  King  of  the 
Vandals ,  expcli’d  them,  and  render’d  himfclf  abfolutc 
Sovereign  there.  He  maintain’d  his  Empire,  lie  and 
Jus  Succefiors,  lor  the  Space  of  about  130  Years,  till 
Bellifarius ,  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Emperor  J li¬ 
ftman,  reconquer’d  that  northern  Part  from  Gilmer, 
whom  lie  carried  ;jway  Prifoncr,  after  the  Reduction 
of  Carthage .  The  Arabs  and  Saracens  invaded  it  in 
thbtr  Turn,  under  the  Empire  of  Jionorius  \  during 
which  the  Roman  Affairs  began  to  decline.  Since 
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.  that  Tme,  the  Turks  have  conquered  fome  King¬ 
doms  in  it.  Part  whereof  is  fubjedl  or  tributary  to- 
them.  Ocher  Kings,  or  Sovereigns,  poffels  the  belt 
Part  of  it,  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  hav* 
fome  Places  on  the  Coafts. 

*  »  4 

Note  again,  .That  the  Africans  were  always  Idolaters, 
and  adored  the  Stars,  the  Fire,  (Ac.  The  Queen  of 
Sheba,  who  vifited  Solomon,  inftru&ed  them  in  the 
Jewifh  Religion  ;  and  they  received  afterward  the 
Light  of  the  Gofpei  from  the  Eunuch  of  Queen  Can- 
k  dace,  who  was  baptized  by  the  Apoftle  St.  Philip . 

At  prefenc  there  are  found  in  it  Mahometans,  Idola¬ 
ters,  Caftes,  Jews ,  and  two  Sorts  of  Chriftians  :•  For 
moft  of  the  Abyfftnians,  and  other  Ethiopians,  are  Greek 
Schifmaticks  ;  and  the  Subje<5ts  of  the  Kings  of  Spain 

and  Portugal  are  Roman  Catholicks. 

*  »  * 

Egypt. 

*  ♦  • 

This  Kingdom  has  received  its  Name,  according  to 

the  mod  common  Tradition,  from  a  Son  of  Belas, 
Danaiis's  Grandfon,  who  was  called  Egypt  ns. 

It  extends  from  the  60  Degree  of  Longitude  to  67, 
and  from  the  22  of  Latitude  to  31,  30  Min.  fo  that  it 
may  have  near  1 00  Leagues  of  Extent  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
and  1 80  from  South  to  North. 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  the  Red  Sea ,  and  the  Ifthmus 
of  Su<es  \  Northward  with  the  Mediterranean  \  Weftwafd 
with  Barbary  and  the  Defart  of  Barca  ;  and  Southward 
with  Nubia ,  and  the  Abyfftnians . 

The  Climate  of  Egypt  is  unwholfome,  becaufe  of  the 
excefilve  Heats,,  and  the-  Waters  of  the  Nile  ;  for  the 
Water  which  remains  on  the  Earth  after  the  overflowing 
of  that  River,  generates  a  prodigious  Quantity  of  In¬ 
fects  of  different  Species,  which  infedl  the  Air.  But 
in  Recompence,  all  the  Cattle  becomes  more  fecund  by 
thofe  Waters  ;  the  Sheep  bear  twice  a  Year,  even  feve¬ 
ral  Lambs  at  once.  The  Women  are  commonly  deli¬ 
vered  of  two  Children  at  a  Birth,  and  often  more.  Some 
Authors  believe  that  the  Fecundity  of  the  Women  of 
Ifrael ,  during  their  Captivity,  proceeded  from  the  Wa-  . 
ter  of  the  Nile  they  ufed  to  drink.  The  Trees  are  al- 
moft  always  covered  with  Fruit  •,  and  if  the  Inhabitants, 
were  not  fo  lazy,  and  would  till  and  fow  their  Land 
after  Harveft,  they  could  make  two  in  a  Year. 

The  famous  River  Nile  is  the  only  one  confiderable  in 
Egypt,  It  abounds  with  Fifh  5  but  it  likewife  produces 
a  great  Number  of  Crocodiles,  which  are  very  dangerous 
to  Men  and  Beaft,  whom  they  devour  when  they  can  fur- 
prize  them  :  It  traverfes  the  whole  Kingdom  from  South 
to  North,  folming  feveral  Ifles,  and  pafling  through  the 
moft  confiderable  Cities,/  as  Girgio,  Saida,  Manfelont, 
Bencfuef ,  Fium  and  Cairo .  Afterwards  it  divides  itfelf 
in  two  Arms,  which  fti bdivide  themfeives  in  feveral 
others,  which  have  all  different  Names,  and  form  the 
Delta . 

Wpflward  of  the  Nile,  under  the  29  Degree  of  La¬ 
titude,  is  found  the  Lake  Maris,  which  may  have  160 
Leagues  of  Circuit ;  and  another  a  little  higher,  which 
is  about  20  or  25  Leagues  round.  The  Ifthmus  of 
Suces ,  which  parts  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Mediterranean , 
is  30  or  35  Leagues  broad.  Several  Kings  of  Egypt 
have  attempted  in  vain  to  cut  it,  to  join  the  two  Seas 
together.  This  Enterprize  has  render’d  it  famous  in 
Iliftory,  and  has  given  Room  for  the  Proverb,  Fodcre 
Jfthmmn,  to  a  difficult  Undertaking. 

Four  Leagues  olf  Cairo,  are  feen  the  three  famous 
Pyramids,  which  have  palled  for  one  of  the  Seven  Won¬ 
ders  of  the  World:  The  greateft  of  thefe  Pyramids  has 
86  Fathoms,  4  Feet  in  Length  j  each  Side  of  its  Bafe 
has  1 13  Fathoms,  4  Feet;  and  each  Face  of  its  Pedeftal 
is  270  Fathoms,  5  Feet  Jong.  The  Mummies  found  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  thefe  Pyramids,  and  which  have 
been  the  Subiedl  of  fo  many  Romances',  are  nothing 
but  embalmed  Corpfes,  hardned  by  Sliced  lion  of  Time. 

Egypt  is  divided  into  higher,  middle,  and  lower,  and 
more  particularly  into  twelve  Cailhvicks  or  Prefectures, 
which,  arc  found  lituated  in  the  following  Manner.— - 
Firft,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ,  arc  inclofed 

the  Government  of  Cairo,  and  the  Calliwich,  of  Cofftr  and 

Cher- 
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Cberjleffle :  The  Country  called  Saida  extends  Southward, 
and  contains  “Weft ward  the  Calliwick  of  Girgio ,  and 
Eaftward  that  of  Minio ,  thofe  of  Monfelont ,  Benefuef, 
Fium ,  and  Geza,  which  are  alfo  Weft  ward  of  it.  The 
Government  of  Alexandria ,  the  Calliwicks  of  Calliconbich , 
of  Menoufa,  and  of  Garbia ,  are  on  the  Mediterranean , 
taking  up  the  whole  Extent  of  the  Delta :  Laftly,  that  of 
Manfoura  is  on  the  Ifthmus  of  Slices. 

In  the  Time  of  Ptolomeus ,  the  City  of  Alexandria  was 
the  Capital  of  Egypt ;  but  Cairo  poffeftes  at  prefent  that 
Advantage.  This  City  is  fituated  on  the  Border  of  the 
Nile ,  over-agalnft  the  Ruins  of  the  antient  Memphis , 
which  was  on  the  other  Side,  and  inclofes  within  its 
Circuit  the  antient  Babiba  of  Egypt ,  according  to  Bur- 
chard’s  Sentiment :  It  is  the  Seat  of  a  Bafliaw,  fen t  thi¬ 
ther  by  the  Porte. 

s  m 

Note ,  That  the  Egyptians  are  witty,  and  dextrous,  but 
very  lazy,  and  great  Epicures.  The  Invention  of  A- 
rithmetick,  Geometry,  Aftronomy,  and  feveral  other 
Arts,  is  attributed  to  them.  It  is  certain  that  they 
have  cultivated  the  Sciences  more  than  any  other  Peo¬ 
ple  in  the  World.  They  invented  Geometry,  to  re¬ 
medy  the  Diforders  caufed  by  the  Inundation  of  the 
Nile*  which  carried  away,  or  defaced  the  Bounds 
which  diftinguifhed  the  Eftates  of  each  particular  Per- 
fon  :  So  that  by  Means  of  this  Art,  the  Extent  of 
every  one’s  Poffefllons  was  reftored  to  him,  when  the 
Waters  were  retired.  : 

I 

Note  alfo.  That  this  Kingdom  was  a  long  Time  go-, 
verned  by  Kings.  The  firft  were  of  the  Race  of  the 
Pharaoh’s  ;  Cambyfes ,  King  of  Perfia ,  conquer’d  it  \ 
and  after  him  Alexander  the  Great.  Afterwards .  it 
became  the  Portion  of  the  Ptolemy’ s,  till  the  Romans 
render’d  themfelves  Mafters  of  it,  at  Cleopatra’s  Death. 
They  pofteffed  it  till  Omar ,  fecond  Calif  of  the  Suc- 
cefTors  of  Mahomet.  Saladin  eftablifhed  it  in-  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  Mamalukes,  which  lafted  till  1516,.  when 
Selim  Emperor  of  the  "Turks  conquered  it,  and  killed 
the  laft  Soldan  :  Ever  fince  that  Time  it  has  re¬ 
mained  in  their  Poffeffion,  and  is  governed  by  a  Ba- 
fhaw,  who  refides  at  Cairo . 


Note  again,  They  were  always  fo  over-religious,  that 
they  became  at  laft  fuperftitious  :  At  firft  they  were 
Idolaters  •,  afterwards,  they  received  the  Light  of  the 
Golpel  in  the  Apoftles  Time,  and  St.  Mark  was  the 
firft  Biftiop  of  Alexandria :  They  fuffer’d  afterwards, 
through  their  natural  Inconftancy,  that  their  Faith 
fhould  be  corrupted  by  Herefies,  and  moft  of  them 
•are  at  prefent  Mahometans  ;  and  the  few  Greek  and 
Latin  Chriftians,  found  among  them,  are  very  much 
corrupted. 


A.  more  particular  Defcription  of  Egypt  is  as 
Follows : 

The  Government  of  Cairo,  contains  Cairo,  Slices , 
Larnabula ,  Etnelcocena. 

The  Calliwick  of  Cossir,  contains  Cofir,  Zebith ,  Buge , 
Libelezaita, 

The  Calliwick  of  Cherkeffi,  contains  Cberkejfi,  AT 
inona,  Antheum. 

The  Calliwick  of  Girgio,  contains  Girgio ,  Saida, 
Bar  ban  da,  Afna . 

The  Calliwick  of  Minio,.  contains  Minio >  Jehmina, 
Chan  a,  Ajjuana. 

The  Calliwick  c/Benesuef, contains Bcnefticf  Memia. 

The  Calliwick  of  Man  feed  at  a,  contains  Manfeloata , 
Aziokia. 

The  Calliwick  of  Fium,  contains  Fium  only.  . 

The  Calliwick  of  Gv. za,  oontains  Geza. 

The  Government  of  Alexandria,  contains  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Rofeia,  Bochira,  Turn  mania. 

The  Calliwick  of  Call  1  eoum  eh,  contains  Call  icon- 
h’teh,  Turbota,  fug  a. 

The  Calliwick  of  Manoijfia,  contains  Manoifia  only. 

The  Calliwick  of  Garbia,  contains  Garbia,  Damicta, 
Beltina,  El-mala . 

The  Calliwick  of  Mansour a,  contains  Manfoura , 
Faramtda,  Sahidupi, 


B  A  R  B  A  R  Y. 

Without  amufing  myfelf  to  give  here  the  Origin  of 
the  Name  of  Barbary,  which  is  as  dubious  as  that  of 
Africa ,  I’ll  only  fay,  that  it  is  the  moft  northern  Parc 
thereof. 

It  extends  along  the  Mediterranean ,  from  the  9  Degree 
30  Min.  of  Longitude,  to  the  605  and  from  the  27  of 
Latitude,  to  the  35,  30  Min.  fo  that  it  may  have  very 
near  900  Leagues  in  Length,  and  only  80  in  its  greateft 
Breadth. 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  Egypt,  Northward  with  the 
Mediterranean ,  Weft  ward  with  the  Atlantick  Ocean 
and  Southward  with  the  Biledulgeridi. 

It  is  efteemed  the  moft  confiderable  and  moft  illuftrious 
Part  of  Africa,  and  is  likewife  the  beft  inhabited;  The: 
Climate  is  temperate  enough*:  The  Soil  produces  Corn, 
Maiz,  and  excellent  Fruit.  •  It  feeds  beautiful  •  Horfes 
and  Cattle,  whole  Leather  is  much  efteemed ^  and  a 
great  Quantity  of  Coral  is  fifhed  on  the  Coafts. r-  ’• 

It  is  divided  at  prefent  into  fix  Kingdoms,  called  of 
Barca,  of*  Tripoli,  of  Tonis, '  of  Algier,  of  Fez ,  and  of 
Morocco  ;  which  are  found  in  this  Order  going  from  Eaft 
to  Weft,  on  the  Coafts  of  the  Mediterranean ,  except  the 
laft,  which  is  on  the  Ocean,  at  the  South  by  Weft  of 
that  of  Fez.  . 

The  Kingdom  or  Country  'of  Barca,  is  fituated  be¬ 
tween  Egypt  and  the  great  Syrtes,  called  Seiches  of  Bar+ 
bary,  and  contains  about  30  Leagues  of  Coafts,  and  30 
or  40  in  Breadth. 

This  Country  is  very  fterile  and  fall  of  Rocks :  It  & 
bathedbythe  Rivers  Nachel,  Do  era,  and  Melela,  which 
fpring  from  the  Mount  Mayes  in  the  Defart.  The  firft 
divides  the  Kingdom  in  two  Parts,  and  the-  two  others 
are  in  the  weftern  Part,  which  is  lefs  wild,  and  in  which 
there  are  feveral  Cities,  as  Barca,  which  has  given  its 
Name  to  the  Country,  and  is  the  Capital;  ■  Cairoan, 
antiently  the  Capital  of  a  Kingdom,  Camera ,  in  the 

Eaftem  Part  called  Bach  era  are  feveral  Ports,  but  there 
is  no  confiderable  City  but  that  of  Albertoiu 

Note,  That  this  Kingdom  depends  of  the  Grand  Seignor, 

who  keeps  av  Sangiack  at  Barca.  He  does  not  draw 

a  great  Revenue  from  it,  becaufe  the  Land  is  fterile : 

The  Inhabitants  are  Mahometans. 

•  * 

% 

The  Kingdom  of  Tripoli  is  fituated  between  that  of 
Tunis,  and  the  Country  of  Barca ,  extending  about  250 
Leagues  on  the  Coaft,  from  the  -  Mouth  of  the  fmall 
River  of  the  Salins ,  in  the  great  Syrtes ,  or  Gulpli  of 
Sydra,  as  far  as  to.  that  of  the  Capes,  or  little  Syrtes : 
Its  Breadth  is  very  irregular,  of  15,  of  25,  and  of  40 
Leagues. 

This  Count ly  is  divided  in  two  by  the  River  of  Tri¬ 
poli,  on  which  is  the  City  of  the  fame  Name,  which  is 
the  Capital.  This  City  is  the  Seat  of  a  Bafiiaw  who  has 
no  fovereign  Authority,  becaufe  it  is  governed  in  form 
of  a  Republick,  which  is  only  under  the  Grand  Seignor’s 
Protection.  It  ferves  alfo  for  a  Retreat  to  feveral  Pyrates, 
who  have  no  other  Profeflion  than  to  fcour  the  Sea,  Iivj 
ing  on  Rapine,  making  a  publick  Commerce  of  their 
Theft,  and  of  the  Slaves  they  make  in  the  Ships  they" 
take. 

In  the  eaftern  Part,  which  is  almoft  deferred,  except 
the  Coafts,  are  found  thefe  four  Rivers,  viz.  the  Tejj li¬ 
ra,  Macer,  Miftrata,  and  that  of  Salins  ;  and  though 
the  Bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  Sydra,  be  at  Icaft  Co 
Leagues  broad,  none  of  them  falls  into  it.  In  the 
weftern  Part,  befides  the  River  of  Tripoli,  •  arc  found 
thofe  of  Rafamalbafa,  of  Port  era,  and  of  Cafarnacara. 
Thefe,  as  well  as  the  firft,  fpring  from  Mount  Atlas,  in 
the  Biledulgerid .  There  is  found  in  it  likewife  theMount 
Nufufe,  between  the  River  Portera,  and  that  of  the 
Capes  ;  and  feveral  large  Forcfts. 

Tile  Kingdom  of  Tunis,  is  fituated  between  that  or 
Algicr  and  the  little  Syrtes,  Its  greateft  Length  from 
Eaft  to  Weft  is  of  about  70  Leagues,  and  its  greateft 
Breadth  90. 

The  Guadalbfirbar ,  bathes1  its  moft  weftern  I  art, 
fpringing  from  the  Biledulgerid ;  after  it  has  divided  it- 
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fclf  into  two  Arms,  the  mod  weftern  thereof  runs  fo 
Serpent-like,  that  in  the  Extent  of  a  ftrait  Line  of  about 
25  Leagues,  one  would  make  more  than  90,  if  one  would 
follow  its  Shore.  The  other  Arm  is  called  Magrida. 
The  other  Rivers  are  Magerada ,  Capallia ,  &c.  which 
fpring  from  it. 

The  City  of  Tunis,  Capital  of  this  Kingdom,  is  at 
prefent  like  ‘Tripoli ,  the  Retreat  of  feveral  Pyrates  :  Its 
Port  is  advantageoufly  fituated,  at.  the  Bottom  of  a 
Gulph.  Its  Entrance,  which  is  narrow,  is  defended  by 
the  Fort  La  Goulette.  It  is  alfo  govern’d  in  Form 
of  a  Republick,  under  the  Protection  of  the  Grand 
Seignior. 

The  Ifles  Galata ,  Panthalarea ,  Lampedufa ,  Limofa , 
Cherchara ,  Gamelera ,  and  fome  others,  are  Dependen¬ 
cies  of  this  Kingdom. 

The  Kingdom  0/ Algier,  is  fituated  between  that 
of  Tunis ,  and  that  of  Fez .  Its  grcateft  Length  is  of 
about  220  Leagues,  and  its  Breadth  of  80  or  90. 

This  Country  is  full  of  high  Mountains,  particularly 
Southward,  where  it  is  confined  by  a  Part  of  Mount 
Atlas. 

Among  its  Rivers  are  found  the  great  one,  which 
fprings  from  the  Lake  Mezzal  in  the  Biledulgerid ,  and 
traverfes  Mount  Atlas ;  the  others,  which  comes  from 
that  Mount,  are  the  Titties ,  Sejlifas ,  Miromus ,  Sefaya ,  &c. 

This  Kingdom  is  divided  into  five  Provinces:  Firft 
that  of  Algier  is  in  the  Middle  •,  that  of  Bagick  Eaftward 
of  it;  that  of  Conftantine  is  likewife  Eaftward  of  this; 
that  of  Tenefe  is  Weft  ward  of  Algier ;  and  that  of 
Tremefin ,  or  Tellenfin ,  is  the  moft  Eaftern. 

The  City  of  Algier,  which  is  the  Capital,  is  alfo 
govern’d  in  Form  of  a  Republick,  under  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  who  has  not  the  leaft  Au¬ 
thority  in  it.  It  ferves  likewife  for  a  Retreat  to  Pyrates, 
among  whom  the  famous  Barbaroujfa  alarm’d  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  during  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

The  other  Cities  are  fituated  on  the  Coafts,  except 
Tremifcen ,  which  is  6  or  7  Leagues  more  advanced  In 
the  Country,  and  Conftantine ,  which  is  an  Ifland  made 
by  a  River  towards  the  Middle  of  its  Province.  The 
King  of  Spain  keeps  Marfalquivir ,  and  Oran  on  the 
Coaft. 

The  Kingdom  of  Fez,  which  is  Part  of  the  antient 
Tingitana  Mauriliania ,  is  fituated  between  that  of 
Algier  and  the  Ocean,  Its  grcateft  Length  is  of  about 
1 20  Leagues,  and  its  Breadth,  as  far  as  to  the  Streight 
of  Gibraltar ,  of  90. 

It  is  feparated  from  the  Kingdom  of  Algier ,  Eaftward, 
by  the  River  Mulvia  ;  at  South  by  Weft  the  Ommiraby 
parts  it  from  Morocco  \  and  Southward,  Mount  Atlas 
divides  it  from  the  SegelakeJJe . 

This  Country  is  the  beft  cultivated,  and  moft  inha¬ 
bited  of  all  Barbaty ;  and  though  it  be  full  of  Moun¬ 
tains,  feveral  pretty  large  Cities  are  found  in  it  towards 
the  Middle. 

This  Kingdom  is  divided  into  Icven  Provinces,  fitua¬ 
ted  thus,  firft  Fez,  Afgar ,  and  Temefne ,  are  on  the  O- 
ccan  ;  Rabat  on  die  Streight ;  Err  if  and  Garet,  on  die 
Mediterranean  \  and  Chaus,  which  contains  almoft  half 
the  Country,  is  further  in  the  Land. 

Fez  is  the  Capital,  and  is  fituated  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Kingdom,  on  the  fmall  River  Union,  between  Sub  a, 
and  Buna  far-  This  City  pafl.es  for  one  of  the  faireft 
of  the  whole  World,  and  for  the  Ornament  of  all 
Africa , 

Note,  That  this  Kingdom  is  govern’d  by  a  King,  who 


Cape  Non  to  the  Mountains  which  part  it  from  the  Sigd- 
meke ;  and  its  greateft  Breadth  is  of  about  110,  along  the 
Coafts  of  the  Ocean,  from  the  fame  Cape  to  the  Mouth 
of  the  Ommirabi. 

Its  Rivers  are  the  Ommirabi ,  Tenfif,  Sus,  Cuadelhabi , 
which  difembogue  into  the  Ommirabi,  and  the  AJfimeal , 
which  runs  to  the  Tenfif. 

The  Soil  is  fertile  in  Corn,  Fruit,  Oil,  and  Sugar ; 
delicious  Grapes,  whole  Grains  are  as  big  as  Pigeons 
Eggs,  are  found  in  fome  of  its  Mountains ;  and  it  has 
Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper. 

This  Kingdom  is  divided  into  feven  principal  Pro¬ 
vinces,  which  ,are  Morocco,  llafcora,  Tedles ,  Dnocalia, 
Hea ,  Sus ,  and  Gnzalu.  In  the  Middle  are  found  thole 
of  Morocco,  and  of  llafcora,  feparated  by  the  River 
Tenfif,  leaving  the  firft  at  South  by  Weft,  and  the  other 
at  North  by  Eaft ;.  that  of  Tedles  is  Eaftward.  In  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Coafts  from  North  to  South  by  Weft,  are 
found  in  this  Order  thofe  of  Doccala ,  Hea,  and  Sus. 

The  City  of  Morocco ,  fituated  near  the  River  Tenfif, 
is  the  Capital  of  this  Kingdom,  and  was  once  the  Seat 
of  the  antient  Xerifs,  whole  Empire  contain’d  the  Tingi- 
tania  Mauritania,  i.  e.  the  Kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Mo¬ 
rocco,  with  their  Dependencies. 

Thefe  two  Kingdoms  are  under  the  Domination  of  the 
fame  King. 

Note ,  That  the  Kings,  Princes,  and  People  of  Barbary, 

are  all  Mahometans . 

A  more  particular  Defcripti.on  of  all  thefe  different 
Kingdoms,  is  as  follows  : 

The  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

Morocco,  contains  Morocco ,  Tefrafta ,  Delgumuha, 
Temmella ,  Imegiagen ,  Elgiumha ,  Tumeglajla. 

Hascora,  contains  Helmadina,  Tagodaft,  Elgiumuha , 
Bro. 

Tedles,  contains  Tefza,  Tedza ,  Efza,  Cithiteba, 
Eithiad. 

Duccala,  contains  Azof  a,  Azamor,  El  Medina, 
Mazagan,  Temeracofta. 

Hea,  contains  Tediuft ,  Tecuk'th,  Hadeqttis ,  Tejeuth, 
Tegtejfe,  Cidejat ,  Tcfethna. 

Sus,  contains  Tarodant,  Mejfa ,  Tejutta,  Tagavaft , 
Tedfa ,  Guargeffea .  ‘ 

Ydausqueiut,  con t ai ns  Aytiacoli,  Tdeunadag,  Tdi - 
aufan,  Samotama ,  Deufeniz. 

Ext  u  c  c  a  ,  con  tains  Tdaubagul,  Hilda. 

Guzula. 

The  Kingdom  of  Fez. 

Fez,  contains  Fez ,  Me  clone fc,  Sal  a,  Mahmora,  T f el- 
ta ,  Fanzara ,  Javia. 

As  gar,  contains  Elgiumha ,  Cafar-Elcabir ,  Lor- 
rache. 

Temesna,  contains  Rabat,  Aim  an  for,  Hainclchalla, 
Anfa,  Bcniz ,  Adendum ,  Tcgagita. 

Ha  bat,  contains  Arzille,  Tangier ,  Cazar-Ezzaghir, 
Ceuta. 

Err  if,  contains  Corner,  Tcrga ,  Bedis,  Mczcmma , 
Pennon  de  velez ,  Tcgazza ,  Cher f era,  Guafcvala. 

Garet,  contains  Mclcla ,  Chafafa ,  Jajfarine ,  Futis, 
Tarfogarcl ,  Aleudia. 

Chaus,  contains  Tezza ,  Tenrint,  Dubdtt ,  .  Garjis , 
lladaggia,  Ghcrfelvin ,  Sofroa ,  Bcrubachlnla. 

The  Kingdom  of  Algier,  contains  Algier,  Prov.  Mi - . 
roma,  Mazura,  Teddclcs,  Carbona ,  Bugic,  Prov.  Stefa, 
Givcri ,  Choll,  Labcz ,  Conftantine,  Prov.  Tebcjj'a ,  Bona, 
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„  -r  .  -  - ,  •  r  fabarca,  Stora ,  Tern  fa,  Prov.  Miftagan,  Brifcha,  Sar - 

Hiles  him  fclf  Emperor  of  Africa,  King  of  Morocco ,  ,  Mcliana,  Teleufm,  Prov.  lit  main,  Marfa  l-quibir, 

Fez,  Sus ,  and  Ta filet,  Lord  of  Gago,  Dare ,  and  Gut-  ^  Bifliop.  Mazagran, 

nca ,  Grand  Xerif  of  Mahomet,  &c.  —  . 

The  King  of  Spain  kccp9  fome  Places  on  the  Coafts, 
as  Ceuta ,  Pennon  de  Velez  \  the  Portuguefe  arc  Mailers  of 
Cazar  Ezaghlr,  and  the  Engl  if 0  were  once  poflefied  of 
Tangier. 

The  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  which  is  the  other  Part 
of  the  Tangitana  Mauritania,  is  fituated  tit  the  South  by 
Weft  of  that  of  Fez ,  between  the  Segclwelfe  and  the 

Atlanttck  Ocean,  •  •  ‘ 

Its  grcateft  Length  is  of  about  .120  Leagues,  from 
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magen,  Urbs  Camtida,  Soufa,  llamametba,  El-Media , 
CayYodn ,  Mcfcbiant ,  Bag  hunt,  Caffa ,  Nafta. 

Isles,  Panthalarea,  Limofa ,  Lampcdofa,  Cher  car  a, 
Gamelera,  Galata . 

The  Kingdom  of  T  p.ipoli,  con tai ns  Tripoli ,  Tripoli - 
vcchio,  Eihamma,  Capes,  four  a,  Portata,  Rafelmubcfa, 
Sarmana,  lloroz ,  Tejfuta,  Ragamitura,  Lepeda ,  Brute, 
Subcoco ,  Noicna,  Arcadia, 
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Isles  Gerbcs ,  Sidra ,  Bar  da. 

The  Kingdom  of  Barca,  contains  Barca ,  Cairoan , 
Zaira ,  Taochara ,  Berfehena ,  Bernich ,  Tolomata,  Melela, 
Car  cor  a,  Saline,  Bon- Andre,  Patriarcbe,  Do  era,  Traboch , 
Mcfulomara ,  Sdlona ,  Albert  on,  Roxa,  Rivcs-Blanches, 
Raibba. 

The  Biledulgerid. 

This  Country,  which  contains  very  near  the  antient 
Numidia ,  is  call’d  Biledulgerid  by  the  Arabs,  becaufe  of 
the  great  Number  of  Dates  it  produces. 

If  the  Defart  of  Barca  be  included  in  it,  it  extends 
from  the  5  Degree  of  Longitude  to  the  60,  and  from 
the  22  of  Latitude  to  the  32,  fo  that  its  greateft  Extent 
is  about  1000  Leagues;  and  its  Breadth  which  is  very 
irregular,  is  from  30  to  160  in  fome  Places. 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  Egypt,  Northward  witli 
Barbary ;  Wcftward  with  the  Ocean,  and  Southward 
with  the  Zaara,  or  Defalt. 

The  Climate  is  very  hot,  and  notwithflanding  very 
wholfome.  The  Soil  is  fandy,  uncultivated,  and  very 
little  inhabited  in  feveral  Places  :  In  other  Places  it  pro¬ 
duces  Barley  and  Anis-leed,  and  a  Jittle  Wheat ;  but  its 
Fertility  confifls  in  the  great  Quantity  of  Dates  it  pro¬ 
duces,  and  in  its  Camels. 

Among  the  Rivers  which  run  through  it,  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  are  the  great  River,  that  of  Salim,  the  Qua- 
dilbarbar,  the  Tegorarin,  Ghiz,  Ziz,  and  others,  which 
all  fpring  from  fome  Lake  or  Fountain. 

It  is  divided  into  eight  principal  Provinces,  reckoning 
the  Defart  of  Barca,  which  make  the  moil  Eaftcrn  Part 
thereof.  The  feven  others  are  fituated  in  the  following 
Order,  going  from  Eaft  to  Weft :  Firft,  that  of  the 
Biledulgerid,  which  has  given  its  Name  to  the  whole 
Country :  Afterwards  thofc  of  Techort,  Zeb,  Tegorarin, 
Segehneffe,  Darha ,  and  Tejfet  5  in  which  is  included  the 
Province  of  Sus ,  which  is  towards  the  South  by  Weft. 

No  capital  City  can  be  afiigned  to  it,  but  each  Pro¬ 
vince  has  its  particular  Name,  as  we’ll  fee  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  Defcription  of  it. 

Note,  That  tins  Country  is  inhabited  by  the  Natives, 
and  the  Arabs :  The  firft  are  brutifh,  lafeivious,  and 
very  great  Thieves ;  the  others  have  more  Humanity, 
but  in  general  all  thefe  People  are  violent,  and  it  is 
dangerous  falling  into  their  Hands. 

Note  alfo.  That  it  is  in  part  governed  by  lome  petty 
Kings  or  Lords,  who  are  moft  of  them  tributary  of 
the  Turks  of  Algier,  of  Tunis,  or  of  Tripoli ;  in  part 
by  fome  Republicks  ;  and  in  fome' Places  chofe  People 
live  without  Laws  or  Policy,  as  fome  Bands  of  Arabs 
who  live  in  the  Dcfarts,  and  put  feveral  Cities  under 
Contribution. 

Note  again.  That  all  chofe  Princes  and  the  People  are 
Mahometans.  •  The  reft  follow  the  JcwiJh  Religion, 
and  have  their  Synagogues  in  moft  of  the  greateft 
Cities,  where  they  are  all  Merchants. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Biledulgerid,  is  as 
follows : 

The  Defart  of  Barca,  contains  Ammon ,  Elcocath , 
vElqucchet,  Angela,  Gorham . 

The  Biledulgerid,  contains  Teufara,  Ttizer ,  Ga- 
demes,  Fezzsn,  Teorrcgu . 

•  T  lie  Province  of  Tk  chort,  con  tains .  Tt 'cohort,  Seltiba , 
Nccau,  the  Defart  of  Gucrgela. 

The  Province  0fZv.11,  contains  Tcolocha,  Ncfta ,  Pcf 
cara ,  Borgiu. 

The  Province  of  Mezz  An,  contains  Mezzab  only. 

#  The  Province  of  1 ' e  c: o r  a  r  i n  ,  contains  Tegorarin , 
Ttfebit,  Tuat,  Benigorai. 

The  Province  of  Sno ei.m esse,  contains  Segelmeffe, 
Chufaira,  Peg higa,  Tcbclbctta,  Tamaracroft . 

The  Province  of  Ta filet,  contains  Tafdet  only. 
The  Province  of  Darha,  contains  Darha ,  Tam  ague - 
rut,  Bcnifabih . 

The  Province  of  Tishet,  contains  Tiffct,  Ifrcna,  Ar¬ 
ch  a,  Gua  den. 

The  Province  of  Sus,  contains  Torque zy  Nun ♦ 

*  1 


The  Z  a  a  ra,  or  Desart. 

This  Country  is  call’d  Zaara  by  the  Arabs,  i.  e. 
fart,  becaufe  fo  little  inhabited.  It  made  once  Part  of 
the  antient  Lybia ,  and  of  the  Country  of  the  Gatuli  and 
Garamatites. 

It  is  fituated  under  the  Tropick  of  Cancer,  between 
the  12  and  27  Degree  of  Latitude,  and  extends  from 
the  4  of  Longitude  to  the  56  ;  fo  that  it  may  have  more 
than  950  Leagues  in  Length,  and  40,  60,  100,  even 
as  far  as  250  in  Breadth,  according  to  the  different 
Places, 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Biledulgerid,  Eaft¬ 
ward  with  Nubia ,  Southward  with  Nigritia,  and  Weft- 
ward  with  the  Ocean. 

It  is  ftill  Ids  cultivated,  and  lefs  inhabited,  than  the 
Biledulgerid  \  notwithflanding  which,  it  enjoys  a  very 
wholfome  Climate,  tho’  very  hot.  All  its  Riches  confift 
in  Camels ;  and  one  may  travel  a  hundred  Leagues  in  it, 
without  finding  a  Drop  of  Water  :  Wells  are  made  on 
the  Roads,  but  they  are  fo  few,  that  very  often  People 
dye  'of  Third. 

There  are  but  three  confiderable  Rivers  found  in  it, 
viz.  that  of  Nubia ,  which  after  it  has  pafs’d  in  the  Dc¬ 
farts  of  Lempta ,  and  Bor  no,  hides  itfelf  under  Ground, 
for  the  Space  of  feven  or  eight  Leagues,  then  appears 
anew  in  Nubia  ;  that  of  Ghir,  which  paffes  in  the  Defart 
of  Zuenziga  \  and  that  of  the  Horfes ,  which  fp rings, 
and  continues  its  whole  Courfe  in  the  Defarts  of  Zucn- 
haga,  where  it  throws  itfelf  into  the  Ocean,  after  ic  has 
divided  itfelf  into  two  Arms  :  In  the  Defart  of  Borno 
is  found  the  Lake  of  the  fame  Name,  and  feveral  0- 
thers  leffer. 

This  Country  is  divided  into  feven  principal  Provinces 
or  Defarts,  which  bear  the  Name  of  fome  of  their  moft 
confiderable  Cities.  Eaftward  are  found  Borno,  Garga , 
and  Berdoa,  which  had  antiently  the  Title  of  Kingdoms. 
Lempta,  Targa,  Zuenziga ,  and  Zanhaga,  are  found  in 
this  Order,  going  from  Eaft  to  Weft  :  They  are  all  fub- 
clivided  into  other  Defarts,  which  have  each  their  parti¬ 
cular  Name. 

Thefe  Provinces  or  Defarts  have  each  their  capital 
City,  from  which  they  borrow  their  Name. 

Note,  That  the  Inhabitants  are  brutifh,  wild,  and  great 
Thieves.  Part  of  them  live  in  Cities  with  a  Tittle 
more  Humanity  ;  but  the  others  are  Vagabonds  in 
Fields,  where  they  keep  their  Flocks  or  feek  Fortune, 
and  thofe  have  neither  Laws  nor  Policy. 

Note  alfo,  That  they  have  Kings,  or  particular  Lords, 
whom  they  call  Zeqties.  Some  Jive  Libertines  in  In¬ 
dependency,  particularly  the  Arabs . 

Note  again,  That  feveral  follow  the  Do&rine  of  Maho¬ 
met  ;  the  others  have  neither  Faith  nor  Religion. 

Nigritia. 

This  Part  of  Africa ,  call’d  Nigritia ,  has  borrow’d  its 
Name  according  to  fome  from  the  River  Niger ,  which 
runs  through  it;  and  according  to  others,  this  River  re¬ 
ceives  its  Name  from  the  Country,  and  that  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  comes  from  the  Colour  or  Hue  of  its  Inhabitants. 

It  extends  between  the  8  and  23  Degree  of  Latitude, 
from  the  3  Deg.  of  Longitude  to  the  44 ;  and  may 
have  800  Leagues  in  Length,  near  300  in  its  greateft 
Breadth,  and  140  in  its  lefifcr. 

It  confines  Northward  and  Eaftward  with  the  Zaara ; 
Southward  with  Guinea  ;  and  Wcftward  witli  the  Allan- 
tick  Ocean. 

The  Climate  is  very  hot,  but  fo  wholfome,  that  or 
itfelf  it  cures  Maladies.  The  Soil  produces  Rice, 
Flax,  and  Cotton.  ,  It  has  Mines  of  Gold,  and  Copper ; 
Ambcrgrcafe,  and  fome  Fruit-Trees.  The  Natives  arc  10 
lazy,  and  fo  ignorant,  that  they  do  not  know  hoW(to 
make  any  Ufe  of  all  thofc  Advantages,  pveferung 
Copper  to  Gold,  &c.  The  Soil  in  this  Country  u 
more  fertile  than  in  any  other  Parc  of  Africa  ;  a  great 
Part  of  ic  is  very  little  inhabited,  bccaulc  of  its  exccmvc 
I-Ieat,  and  its  Scarcity  of  Water;  for  bcfitlc?  the  1  ivc 
Niger,  which  travcrlcs  it  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  >  •  ‘ 
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lets  it  for  the  Space  of  more  than  800 Leagues;  there 
are  no  considerable  ones,  except  We  ft  ward,  where  that 
River  divides  itfelf  into  five  or  fix  Branches,  which  all 
have  different  Names,  as  Senega,  Gambia ,  Rio  San  Do¬ 
mingo,  and  Rio  Grande. 

This  Country  is  divided  into  fixteen  principal  King¬ 
doms,  found  along  the  Niger,  re-afeending  towards  its 
Source  in  the  following  Order.  Firft,  Northward  of 
this  River,  Genehoa,  and  Galate ,  which  are  on  the 
Ocean  ;  then  T anbut,  Agades,  Cano,  Cajfeua,  and  Gan - 
gar  a,  in  which  the  Niger  forms  an  Ifland,  100  Leagues 
long,  and  50  broad.  Between  the  Rivers  Senega  and 
Gambia,  are  inclofed  the  Kingdoms  of  the  fame  Name, 
the  People  whereof  are  called  Jaloffi  *,  between  Gambia 
and  Rio  San  Domingo ,  are  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Caffan- 
-gas ;  between  San  Domingo  and  Rio  Grande,  thofe  of 
the  Bijagos  ;  Southward  of  the  great  River,  are  found 
following  one  another,  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Biaffari, 
Melli,  Soufos,  Mandiga,  Guber,Gago,  Zegazeg,  and  Zanfara, 
which  ends  at  the  Lake  Borno.  Moft  of  thefe  King¬ 
doms  are  fubdivided  into  feveral  others  leffer,  whiejihave 
all  their  Capital  Cities  of  the  fame  Name  ;  that  of  Tan - 
but  being  more  confiderable  and  larger,  than  thofe  of 
Mandigues  and  Cano. 

Note ,  That  the  Negroes  are  lefs  wild  than  the  People  of 
Barbary,  and  of  the  Biledulgerid ;  but  they  are  not  lefs 
brutifti  in  their  Amours.  They  are  ignorant,  and 
very  lazy,  admiring  a  Man  who  has  the  lead  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  cherifhing  Foreigners.  Moft  of  them 
carry  on  the  Commerce  of  Slaves,  whom  they  take 
from  their  Neighbours.  Men  are  even  feen  there  that 
fell  their  Wives,  Children,  Fathers,  and  Modiers  to 
the  Europeans. 

Note  alfo,  That  all  the  Kings  of  this  Country  are  very 
abfolute  in  their  refpe&ive  Dominions  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  which  moft  of  them  are  Tributaries  of  that  of 
Tombut,  who  is  the  moft  powerful  of  them  all. 

Note  again.  That  they  are  all  Mahometans,  or  Idolaters, 
and  great  Enemies  of  the  Jews.  Thofe  of  the  De¬ 
farts  live  without  Religion.  There  are  a  few  Cbri- 
Jlians  among  them,  but  much  corrupted. 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  all 
thofe  vaft  Territories. 

The  Zaara,  ^Desart. 

The  Kingdom  of  Borno,  contains  Borno ,  Kaugba, 
Arnafen. 

The  Kingdom  of  Go  ag  a . 

The  Kingdom  of  Berdoa. 

The  Defart  of  Lempta,  contains  Lcmpta,  Digir, 
Agades. 

The  Defart  of  Targa,  contains  Terga ,  Zaghara, 

Hair . 

The  Defart  of  Zuenziga,  contains  Zuenziga ,  Ziz, 
Ghir. 

The  Defart  ofZ aniiaga,  contains  Zanhaga ,  Tegajfa , 
Alhamara . 

N  1  c  r  1  t  1  a. 


The  Kingdom  of  the .  BiAfari,  contains  Guinala, 
Bigida-. 

The  Kingdom  ^Melli,  contains  Melli±  Befia . 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Sousos,  contains  Ben  a. 

The  Kihgdoni  of  Man  ding  A,  contains  Mdndingd * 
Tocrur,  Cantoiy. 

The  Kingdom  of  G ago,  contains  Gago,  Dau,  Tanh. 
The  Kingdom  of  Guber,  contains  Guber,  Malet. 

The  Kingdom  of  Zegzeg*  contains  Zegzeg,  Chanaiia . 
The  Kingdom  of  Zanfara,  contains  Zanfara *  Reg- 
hebiL 

Guinea. 

i 

This  Country  has  always  made  Part  of  that  of  the 
Negroes.  It  is  not  half  fo  large  as  the  other  Part  I  have 
called  Nigritia ;  but  it  is  in  Proportion  much  better  in¬ 
habited,  becaufe  it  has  more  Coafts. 

The  French  difeover’d  it  about  the  Year  1346,-  and 
fettled  in  fome  Places  of  it ;  but  during  the  Civil  Wars 
under  the  Reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII.  they 
deferred  it ;  and  the  Portuguefe,  Englijh,  Dutch,  Swedes $ 
and  Danes,  have  fettlecj  there  fince,  and  built  FortSi 
It  extends  between  the  4  and  12  Deg.  of  Latitude* 
from  the  9  of  Longitude  to  the  38  ;  fo  that  it  may  have 
550  Leagues  in  Length,  140  in  its  greateft  Breadth* 
and  about  60  in  its  leffer,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
Benin.  ^ 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  the  Kingdom  of  Biafara  3 
Northward  with  Nigritia  \  Weftward  with  Sierra  Leona  % 
and  Southward  with  the  Sea  of  the  fame  Name. 

Its  Situation  lets  us  know  that  the  Climate  is  exceffive- 
ly  hot.  The  Land  is  low,  fat,  and  very  fertile,  wa¬ 
tered  by  feveral  fmall  Brooks,  and  the  frequent  Rains 
which  render  the  Air  fo  bad,  that  few  Strangers  travel  in 
it,  without  falling  Tick.  The  Soil  produces  Pepper,- 
Sugar-Canes,  Cotton,  Rice,  Millet,  Barley,  arid  feveral 
other  Sorts  of  Corn,  and  Fruit.  It  has  feveral  golden 
Mines,  and  feeds  a  vaft  Number  of  Elephants*  Peacocks* 
Monkeys,  Tygers,  Leopards,  &c.  and  the  Inhabitants 
carry  on  a  great  Commerce  of  Ivory.  A  great  Quantity 
of  excellent  Fifh  is  taken  on  the  Coafts,  among  which 
are  the  Dorade,  the  Bonite,  &c. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  its  Rivers  are  the  SwJeird  da 
Cofta ,  thofe  of  Da  volta ,  Logo,  Calabri,  Del  Rey, 
Benin,  and  Dos  Camarones ,  which  parts  it  from  Biafarai 

Guinea  is  divided  into  three  principal  Parts* 
which  are  the  the  particular  Kingdom  of  Guinea,  fituated 
in  the  Middle  ;  Eaftward  of  this  the  Kingdom  of  Benin  ; 
and  the  Province  of  Malaguette,  or  Maniguate ,  Weft- 
ward.  Thefe  Kingdoms,  and  this  Province,  is  again 
fubdivided  into  feveral  others  very  confiderable,  as  Sabou, 
Fa tu,  Accaria ,  Arda,  &c.  but  as  we  have  very  little 
Knowledge  of  them,  I’ll  content  myfelf  with  faying  that 
the  particular  Coaft  of  Guinea  is  diftinguifhed  by  three 
different  Names.  The  moft  extended  and  moft  eafterri, 
is  called  the  Golden  Coaft,  becaufe  of  the  Quantity  of 
Gold  carried  away  from  thence:  The  moft  weftern  is 
called  the  Ivory  Coaft,  for  the  fame  Rcafon  ;  and  this  is 
again  fubdivided  into  two  Parts,  the  moft  eaftern  whereof 
is  called  the  Coafts  of  Good  People  ;  and  the  moft  weftern 
.  the  Coaft  of  Bad  People . 


The  Kingdom  of  Genehoa,  contains  Genehoa ,  Pa- 
tefau ,  Sambalamcch ,  Brack ,  Joudcjabe 

The  Kingdom  ofG ualata,  contains  Gandia ,  Fulli, 

Hoden ,  Hebedefcx. 

The  Kingdom  of  Jalafi,  contains  Senega,  Budomel , 
Solid,  Vlil,  Gambca. 

The  Kingdom  of  Casanoas,  contains  Cafamanfa , 
Jarem . 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Bijaoos,  contains  Catchco. 

The  Kingdom  of  Tanrut,  contains  T anbut,  Salla, 
Beriffa,  Gocgncvc,  CaragoVt,  Caffali. 

The  Kingdom  of  Agades,  contains  Agades,  Dcghir , 
Mura ,  May  me.  Cut  umbo. 

The  Kingdom  of  Cano,  conntains  Cam,  Genua , 
Taffava. 

The  Kingdom  of  C  asse'n  a,  contains  Caffena ,  Tirca, 
Nebrina . 

.  The  Kingdom  of  Gang  a  r  a  ,  contains  Ganger  a,  Ma- 
rafa%  Scmcgda. 


Note,  That  the  People  of  Guinea  arc  witty,  dextrous, 
and  underftand  Commerce  very  well,  Tiiey  arc 
proud,  and  Thieves  to  Exccfs.  Tho’  they  be  of  a 
ftrong  Conftitution,  they  arc  lazy,  and  Cowards. 
They  have  their  Skin  black,  go  commonly  quite  na¬ 
ked,  without  any  Shame,  and  carry  a  halted  Knife  in 
their  Hand,  to  be  always  ready  to  take  Revenge  df  their 
Enemies.  They  often  cat  their  Meat  quite  raw ;  and 
even  Animals,  and  Fowls  with  their  Guts.  The  Wo¬ 
men  arc  extremely  inclin’d  to  Lubricity,  and  love 
Foreigners. 

Note  alfo,  That  Guinea  is  govern'd  by  feveral  Kings,  a- 
mong  whom  that  called  Emperor  of  Guinea  is  moft 
powerful,  having  feveral  other  Kings  and  Princes  for 
tributary,  and  fubjc£h  That  of  Benin  is  likewife  very 
powerful,  having  feveral  Kingdoms  in  his  Dominions, 
The  Province  of  Malaguette  is  poffeffcd  by  a  great 
Number  of  Princes  and  People  towards  the  Mountains, 

'  Somo 
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Some  place  it  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sierra  Leona :  The 
French ,  Englijh ,  Dutch ,  Portuguefe ,  &c.  have,  each 
their  Factories  on  the  Coafts  of  Guinea. 

*  • 
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Note  again.  That  the  People  are  {till  Idolaters  ;  there  are 
found  a  few  Chriftians  among  them,  and  we  learn 
from  certain  Relations,  that  fome  of  their  Kings  are 
Catholick. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Guinea ,  is  as 
follows  : 

The  Kingdom  of  Guinea,  contains  St.  George  de  las 
Minas ,  Moure,  Tabcorar.a,  F<eta,  Semfee,  Cammi,  Sa- 
bou ,  Mamhereby,  S.  Lauren$o ,  Catamanu,  Acanes-Gran- 
des,  Acanes  Pequenos,  Dauma,  Ac  ear  a  i  Labada,  Caures , 
Axem,  AJfina ,  Buma,  Alderrada,  Jamo,  Xabanda,  Wetoe, 
Tabo. 

The  Kingdom  of  Benin,  contains  Benin,  Arsbon,  A- 
verre,  Labo ,  Curatno,  Ody,  Daroera,  Joyo,  Jackeyn , 
Foulaen ,  Popott,  Calabari ,  Boni ,  Bodi. 

The  Province  of  Malaguette,  contains  Fimaa, 
Bugos ,  Bagga,  Quinamora,  Maffati $  Faly,  Ham  ay  a. , 
Swyme,  Fetterc ,  Grawaly.  •  ' 

E  T'H  I  O  P  I  A. 
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All  the  reft  of  the  Continent  of  Africa,  is  commonly 
known  under  die  Name  of  Ethiopia,  which  is  divided 
into  inward  and  outward. 

The  inward  Ethiopia,  contains  Abyjfinia,  or  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  Abyffinians,  and  Nubia,  Northward  of  it. 

The  outward,  or  exterior  Ethiopia,  contains  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Biafora ,  and  of  Congo  ;  the  Coafts  or  Country 
of  the  Cafres  ;  the  Empire  of  Monomotapa,  and  of  Mo¬ 
no  emogi  ;  the  Coafts  of  Zanguebar ,  A/ an,  and  Abex, 
which  are  properly  of  Abyjfinia,  tho5  they  be  at  prefent  in 
the  Power  of  the  Lurks. 

Abyssinia. 

w 

This  Empire,  which  the  Arabs  call  El-Abafhi,  or 
Abajfi,  is  the  State  of  the  Grand  Negus,  known  among 
us  under  the  Name  of  Prefer  John. 

It  extends  from  the  48  Deg.  of  Longitude,  to  about 
the  74  ;  and  from  the  20  Deg.  of  northern  Latitude,  to 
the  1 4  of  fouthern  Latitude  ;  fo  that  it  may  have  very 
near  700  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent  from  North  to 
South,  and  about  500  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 

It  confines  Northward  with  Nubia*,  Weflward  with 
the  Coafts  of  Abex ,  Ajan,  and  Zanguebar  ;  Southward, 
with  the  Empire  of  Monoemugi  ;  and  Weft  ward  with  the 
People  fubjed  of  Congo,  and  of  Biafara,  and  the  Gales, 
who  are  very  powerful. 

Tiie  Climate  is  very  temperate,  with  Regard  to  its 
Situation,  particularly  on  the  Mountains,  and  in  the  flat 
Country,  but  in  the  Valleys  it  is  exceffively  hot.  The 
Soil  is  various;  for  in  fome  Places  are  found  great  Rocks, 
with  deep  Caves,  where  grows  nothing  good  to  eat;  but 
in  the  Plains,  and  the  Neighbourhood,  it  is  very 
fertile  in  Barley,  Millet,  Maiz,  and  feveral  other  Sorts 
of  Corn  unknown  to  us,  as  the  Fefet,  or  Fafo,  Agoufta , 
and  Machella,  of  which  they  make  Bread  and  Beer.  It 
produces  all  Sorts  of  Gums,  Ginger,  Sugar,  Honey, 
and  Wax,  which  ferves  to  make  Candles,  Cotton,  and 
Line.  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  Tin,  Copper,  Iron,  and 
Sulphur  are  found  in  that  Empire  almofl  cvciy  where. 
There  are  feen  in  it  feveral  Species  of  ferocious  Animals, 
wild,  and  domeftick,  as  Elephants,  Tygers,  Lions, 
Panthers,  Rhinoceros,  Girafli,  Monkeys,  Wild-Boars, 
Harts,  Deers,  Hares,  Civets,  Goats,  wild  Oxen,  Ca¬ 
mels,  Horfcs,  Afles,  Cows,  and  Sheep;  in  a  Word, 
aTl  Sorts  of  Game  and  Fowls  we  have  in  Europe,  and  fc- 
Vernl  others  unknown  to  us.  There  are  alfo  found  in  the 
Rivers,  Crocodiles,  Hippopc  tarns,  or  wild  Horfcs. 

The  moft  confiderable  Rivers  which  water  this  vaft 
Country  are,  the  Nile,  to  which  the  Learned  give  two 
Sources  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ;  the  firft,  and 
moft  certain,  is  the  moft  we  ft  cm,  from  which  that  Ri¬ 
ver  flowing,  piflfes  through  the  Lake  Zair,  from 
whence  continuing  its  Courle  for  the  Space  of  more  than 
400  Leagues,  it  comes  to  form  the  llland  Mero<e ,  at 
prefent  Gnegare,  90  Leagues  Jong,  and  50  broad.  Then 
it  enters  Nubia ^  ami  from  thence  Egypt ;  the  other 


Source  flowing  from  the  lame  Mountains,  comes  to  pafs 
in "  the  Lake  Zaflan ;  then  continuing  its  Courle  for  the 
Space  of  about  1 70  Leagues  towards  the  North  by  Weft, 
comes  to  difembogue  into  the  firft  Current,  under  the 
fecond  Degree  of  Latitude.  The  Rivers  Abanhi ,  and 
F dcajfi ,  the  firft  whereof  pafles  at  Angote,  and  comes  to 
difembogue  into  the  great  River,  below  the  Ifland  Guee- 
gere  ;  thofe  of  Marabo  and  Cocor ,  whole  Cotirle  is  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  refort  alfo  thither  in  the  moft  eaftern  Arm 
of  the  two,  which  form  the  Ifland.  There  is  alfo  icon 
Weftward  the  River  Niger,  with  its  Lake,  and  its  Source. 
The  Lake'  Zaire  has  more  than  1 50  Leagues  in  Length 
from  South  to  North,  about  80  in  Breadth,  and  more  than 
350  of  Circuit.  The  Lake  Zaflan  has  140  Leagues  in 
Length  from  South  to  Northward,  60  in  its  greateft 
-  Breadth,  and  more  than  300  of  Circuit,  without  reckon¬ 
ing  the  Lake  Fungi,  which  feems  to  make  Part  of  it. 
There  are  in  this  Lake  feveral  Ifles  of  30,  40,  and  50 
Leagues  round.  The  Lake  Niger  may  have  70  Leagues 
in  Length  from  South  to- North,  30  in  its  greateft 
Breadth,  and  about  160  of  Circuit. 

To  give  fome  Order  to  the  different  Kingdoms  or 
provinces  of  Abyjfinia,  I’ll  fay,  that  in  the  modern  Maps 
are  found,  between  Nubia  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  Bargo- 
maffe ,  i.  e.  the  Kingdom  of  the  Sea,  and  Figremahon, 
whole  Coafts  are  call’d  the  Coafts  of  Abex.  Sabaim,  the 
Country  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  came  to  vifit  Solo¬ 
mon  ;  Angote ,  Xoa,  Fatigara,  Gora ,  Gamo ,  Dob  as ,  and 
Dongali,  are  between  the  River  Abanhi,  and  the  King¬ 
dom  of  the  exterior  Ethiopia ,  adjacent  to  the  Coaft  of 
Ajan.  Between  that  fame  River,  the  Coaft  of  Zanguebar 
and  the  Nile,  are  found  Bagamedri ;  along  the  ftreight 
Shore  of  the  River,  Sora,  Belleguan-ze,  Armara,  Atnbiam , 
Gay  am ,  Agag,  Ca fates ,  Fungi,  Nova,  Quara,  Zet,  Gani , 
Guzabella ,  Tirut,  Gorga,  and  Gemcn . '  Weftward  of  the 
Nile  axe  found  Ximenche,  Ambiancantiva,  Dambea,  Vangue , 
Zamut,  and  Malemba,  which  is  Weftward  of  the  Lake 
Zair:  Thefe  Kingdoms  are  again  fubdivided  into  feveral 
Provinces. 

Note,  That  thefe  People  are  ingenious  enough,  and  dif- 
ciplinable,  fo  that  they  learn  eafily  what  they  are 
taught.  They  read  often  the  Scripture,  arid  have  a 
great  Refpe£t  for  die  Sacraments,  and  their  Church, 
wh'ch  they  never  enter  but  barefoot ;  they  are  chari¬ 
table  to  Foreigners,  and  of  good  Humour,  but  lazy 
'  and  very  carelefs  ;  they  are  Black,  but  fome  more 
than  others,  according  as  they  are  nearer  the  Line ; 
their  Cloaths  are  commonly  of  Silk,  or  Cotton,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Rank  or  Quality,  fome  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  Cloathing  but  the  Skins  of  Animals ; 
they  eat  their  Meat  half  done,  and  fometimes  raw : 
All  the  Priefts  and  Monks  carry  a  Crofs  in  their  Hands 
when  they  go  abroad  j  among  thefe  Priefts  fome  arc 
married,  but  never  but  once. 

Note  alfo,  That  Abyjfinia  is  governed  by  a  Prince  call’d 
Articlabaffi  by  the  Arabs ,  and  Negus  by  the  Abyjfi - 
nians  ;  we  call  him  Prefer  John,  though  improperly. 
That  Emperor  pretends  to  be  defeended  from  the 
Race  of  David ;  he  has  no  fix’d  Habitation,  but  flops 
fometimes  in  one  Place,  fometimes  in  another,  caufing 
always  6000  Tents  to  be  carried  along  with  him,^  as 
well  for  himfelf,  as  for  all  his  Retinue.  In  the  Lor- 
trefs  of  Amara  there  is  an  Academy,  where  his  Chil¬ 
dren  arc  educated,  till  the  Prince  dying,  a  Succeffor 
is  given  him  from  afnongft  them :  The  Kings  or 
Lords  I  have  mentioned,  arc  all  fubjett  or  tributary  to 
him ;  and  in  the  Provinces  which  belong  to  him  m 
proper,  he  keeps  Vicc-roya  or  Govern  ora.  Marmot 
fays,  that  the  Ifland  Guagcrc ,  or  Mcro/c,  is  in  the 
Power  of  three  Kings,  who  arc  always  at  War ;  one 
is  Mahometan,  one  Idolater,  and  the  other  Chrmdn, 
and  fubjcdl  to  P reflet  John :  The  greateft  Part  of  the 
Coaft  of  Abex  arc  in  the  Power  of  the  Gritnu 

Seignior. 

Note  again,  That  the  Abyffinians  pretend  to  be  defe end¬ 
ed  from  the  firft  Chriftians,  anti  to  have  been  hr  - 

ftrufted  in  the  Jewiflj  Religion  by  the  Queen  « 
Sheba,  who  went  to  vifit  King  Solomon,  by  wi _  * 
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♦ 

they  fay*  Hie  had  a  Son  called  Melilecb ,  who  govern¬ 
ed  them  after  his  Mother’s  Death,  and  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  Light  of  the  Gofpel  by  means  of  Queen 
Candace ,  whofe  Eunuch  was  baptized  by  St.  Philip ,  • 
and  afterwards  by  St.  Thomas ,  St.  Matthew ,  and 
St.  Bartholomew .  Ever  fince  that  Time  they  have  pre- 
ferved  the  Name  of  ChriJHans ,  but  they  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  Errors  of  Eulyches  and  Diofcorus : 
They  have  a  Patriarch  whom  they  call  Abnna ,  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Cophti,  who  refides  at  Alexandria  in 
r  Egypt ,  by  whom  he  nuift  be  confirmed.  They  cir- 
cumcife  their  Children,  afterwards  baptize  them,  viz. 
the  Males  forty  Days  after  their  Birth,  and  the  Fe- 
-  males  fixty  •,  which  is  always  done  on  Saturday  and 

■  Sunday ,  becaufe  they  fay  Mafs  on  thofe  Days  :  Af- 
'  ter  Mafs  the  Pried  gives  the  Sacrament  to  thofe  Chil¬ 
dren, ’and  immediately  after  the  Mother  gives  them 
the  Bread  to  help  them  to  fwallow  it.  The  Grand 
Negus,  and  feveral  Princes  had  been  converted  to  the 
Faith  of  the  Roman  Church  by  the  Jefuits,  from 

•  ;  among  whom  the  Patriarch  was  chofen  ;  but  lome 

■  -'Time  afterwards  they  renounced  that  Faith,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  their  anticnt  Errors. 

•  Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  A- 
lyffmia : 

•  The  Kingdom  of  Tigree,  contains  Chaxitmo ,  Agro, 
Arugna ,  Cor  cor  a,  Sahain ,  Kingdom.  Bacineta. 

The  Kingdom  of  Barn  a  gas,  contains  Barva ,  Zarna , 
Lama ,  Ernes ccn . 

The  Kingdom  of  An  cote,  contains  Angote ,  Imbra , 
Ccniftos ,  Barmaria ,  Buguana ,  S.  Croce ,  Jugabella ,  Olabi. 
.The  Kingdom  of  Fatigara,  contains  Nundine,  Dobos. 
T  he  Kingdom  of  Xo  a  . 

The  Kingdom  of  Bagamedri,  contains  Ambadara , 
Thcrva ,  6Vutf,  Baza,  Emit  a,  Azuga ,  Mach  a  da. 

The  Kingdom  of  Amara,  contains  Amara ,  Azzel, 
Fungi ,  Barcena ,  Belegnanze ,  Ago  la,  Cofla ,  Bara,  Gemen , 
Zaflan,  Gorga ,  Bara ,  Orgabra ,  Ztf/tf,  Of#*?,  Azuga. 

The  Kingdom  of  Narca,  contains  Reth ,  Gtf- 

zabela,  Tirut ,  Falacia ,  Gafat,  I  Hero. 

The  Kingdom  of  Malemba,  contains  Zair,  Meti, 
hangar,  Bcbfan . 

The  Kingdom  of  Gov  am,  contains  Marauma , 

Quara,  Cafates ,  Fiengo ,  -/Vcw,  Gorava ,  Gearva ,  y/w- 
Ibiam,  Sefila ,  G/Vvzr. 

.  •  The  Kingdom  of  Damut,  contains  Bamut ,  Plarode , 
Legula ,  Cat  la,  Gaga. 

The  Kingdom  of  Bam  be  a,  contains  Bambea ,  Cbedaf- 
lan ,  Vangue ,  Maitagazi ,  Ambiancantiva ,  Cemcnia ,  yf;;;- 
biani. 

The  Kingdom  of  Ximenche,  contains  Amafen,  Syre. 
The  If  and  of  Gu  e  cue  re,  contains  Sarahoes ,  Z/frv. 

Nubia. 

♦ 

This  Kingdom  is  called  by  the  Antients  the  Country 
of  the  jViYZ>/,  Nub  cans,  or  Nobadi  \  by  fonic,  ZzV/Z  Egypt, 
but  mod  commonly  Nubia. 

It  is  reprefen ted  very  near  like  the  Sole  of  the  Foot, 
fituated  in  fuch  a  Manner  between  the  io  and  23  De¬ 
gree  of  Latitude,  and  extending  from  the  48  of  Lon¬ 
gitude,  to  the  65  Deg.  30  Min.  that  it  may  have  about 
370  Leagues  in  its  greatefl  Extent  from  South  by  Wed 
to  North  by  Fad,  and  190  in  its  greated  Breadth. 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Defart  of  Barca,  and 
Egypt  j  Eadvvard  with  the  Kingdom  of  Barnagas ,  and 
the  Illand  Gz/ripre  j  Southward  with  the  Bcfarls,  which 
arc  of  the  Empire  of  the  Abyffinians  \  and  Wcdward 
with  the  De farts  of  Borno  and  Gaoga. 

•  The  Climate  is  exceflive  hot  every  where  *,  but  the 
Soil  is  not  of  an  equal  Temperature.  In  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  it  is  very  fertile  in  all  Things,  bccaufe 
of  the  Inundation  of  that  River.  It  produces  a  great 
Quantity  of  Sugar-Canes,  but  the  Inhabitants  have  not 
the  Secret  of  purifying  it,  but  leave  the  Sugar  in  its 
Blackncfs :  It  has  befklcs  Mines  of  Gold,  Sanders-Wood, 
Civet,  and  Abundance  of  Ivory  :  E  ad  ward  the  Land  is 
uncultivated,  and  Dcfiitt. 

Note,  That  the  Natives  arc  courageous  and  cunning  j 
they  apply  thcmfclvcs  to  Commerce  and  Hufbandry ; 


#  • 

/.^.They- are  extremely  black,  and  cloath  themfelyes  with 

-  Cotton  Cloth. 

. 

Note  alfo,  That  Nubia  is  governed  by  a  powerful  King, 
Jfince^'  it  is  related  that  fome  of  them  have  brought  an 
Army  of  100,000  Horfe  into  the  Field,  againd  the 
Governor  of  Egypt ,  who  perfecuted  the  Chridians, 

Note  again,  That  fome  Authors  pretend,  that  the  JVtf- 
bians  are  neither  ChriJHans,  Jews ,  Mahometans,  nor 
Idolaters  ;  and  fay,  that  having  wanted  Bifhops  and 
Priefts,  the  Religion  is  almod  entirely  dedroy’d,  with 
their  Churches  which  they  have  negledted. 

Nubia,  contains  Nuabia ,  Sula,  Jalac Dancala , 
Cufa,  Zagbaira ,  Sabatra ,  Mat  ban,  Sanina,  Bugia ,  Gor¬ 
ham,  Salout,  Demba ,  Tormalena ,  Bagra ,  Zamacla , 

Jadie ,  Zigide ,  Tagua ,  Gualva. 

\ 

The  Country  of  Biafara. 

Between  Negritia  and  Congo,  are  found  feveral  King¬ 
doms,  which  fome  place  between  the  Countries  of  the 
Negroes,  like  Guinea  •,  but  which  others  put,  with  more 
Reafon,  between  the  Countries  of  the  exterior  /Ethiopia. 
The  Principals  of  thefe  Kingdoms  are  Biafara,  Gabon , 
Bongo ,  Macoco,  Giringromba ,  Media,  and  Mujac :  The 
three  firft  are  Wedward,  the  three  following  Ead ward, 
and  the  lad  in  the  Middle  :  I’ll  not  didinguifh  them, 
becaufe  I  believe  they  don’t  differ  from  one  another,  and 
we  know  very  little  of  them. 

The  Country  which  contains  thefe  Kingdoms  in  gene¬ 
ral,  is  fituated  between  the  34  and  48  Degree  of  Lon¬ 
gitude,  and  extends  from  the  13  Degree  of  Northern. 
Latitude,  to  the  2  of  the  Southern  :  So  that  it  takes  up 
near  300  Leagues  in  its  greated  Extent,  from  North  to 
South,  and  280  from  Ead  to  Wed. 

It  confines  Eadvvard  with  the  River  and  Lake  Niger , 
and  fome  Mountains  which  part  it  from  Abyjfinia,  and 
the  Glaqui,  People  of  Congo  j  Northward  with  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Congo,  and  Zanfara  *,  Wcdward  with  that  of 
Benin ,  and  the  Ocean  5  and  Southward  with  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Congo. 

The  Climate  is  extremely  hot  at  all  Times  :  Winter 
is  not  didinguifiied  but  by  long  and  violent  Rains, 
which  fall  from  the  Month  of  April  to  that  of  'AugtiSt  % 
their  Summer  begins  in  September ,  and  it  is  pretended 
that  the  Heat  is  not  fo  violent  then  as  in  Winter. 

Note,  -That  each  of  thefe  Kingdoms  has  its  capital  City 
of  the  fame  Name,  where  mod  commonly  the  Kino- 
refides. 

«  * 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Inhabitants  are  wild,  Cheats,  and 
Thieves  :  They  are  guilty  of  the  mod  jnfamous  Ac-, 
tions,  •  laying  together  without  Diftindtion,  the  Father 
and  the  Daughter,  the  Mother  and  the  Son,  Brothers 
•  and  Siders,  all  Things  being  in  common  among 
them  *,  and  it  is  faid  that  the  Women  think  thcmfclvcs 
much  honoured  to  lay  with  an  European.  They  paint 
their  Bodies  with  various  Colours,  and  adorn  it  with 
fmall  Toys,  as  Rings,  little  Shells,  £s ?c.  The  Kings 
rub  their  Faces  and  Elands  with  Chalk  to  appear  more; 
beautiful. 

Note  again,  That  they  are  all  Idolaters,  adore  the  Devil, 
Sun,  Moon,  the  Trees,  and  the  Earth,  for  which 
they  have  fo  great  a  Rcfpcdt,  that  they  will  not  per¬ 
mit  one  fiiould  fpit  upon  it,  bccaufe  it  produces  the 
Things  neceflary  for  their  Subfidance. 

The  Countries  of  Congo. 

I  fpcak  here  in  general  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Congo , 
though  I  know  perfectly  well  that  they  arc  divided  be¬ 
tween  feveral  Kings,  Lords,  and  People :  But  as  they 
have  all  very  near  the  fame  Qualities,  and  their  Govern¬ 
ment  is  very  near  the  iumc,  I  have  put  them  together 
for  Brevity  fake. 

The  Country  I  fpeak  of  here,  is  fituated  on  the  Wc- 
dern  Coadol :  /Ethiopia,  between  the  35  and  49  Degree 
of  Longitude,  extending  from  the  2  of  Northern  Lati¬ 
tude  to  14,  30  Min.  of  the  Southern,  fo  that  it  has 
very  near  300  Leagues  in  its  greated  Extent  from  North 
to  South,  and  260  in  Breadth. 

13  Q  It 
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■Some  place  it  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sierra  Leona :  The 
French ,  Englifh ,  Dutch,  Portuguefe ,  &c.  have,  each 

their  Factories  on  the  Coafts  of  Guinea .  '  .  - 

•  » 

* 

Note  again,  That  the  People  are  ftill  Idolaters ;  there  are 
found  a  few  Cbrifiians  among  them,  and  we  learn 
from  certain  Relations,  that  fome  of  their  Kings  are 
Catholick. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  Guinea ,  is  as 
follows : 

The  Kingdom  ^Guinea,  contains  St.  George  de  las 
Minas ,  Moure ,  Tabcorara ,  Fceta,  Semfee,  Camani ,  «5Vz- 
to,  Mambereby ,  Lauren fo ,  Catamanu ,  Acanes-Gran- 
des,  Acanes  Pequenos,  Damna ,  Aceara y  Labada ,  Caures , 
Axem,  AJftna ,  Buma ,  Alderrada ,  Jamo,  Xabanda ,  Wetoe, 
Tabo. 

The  Kingdom  of  Benin,  contains  Benin?  Arsbon ,  .//- 
verre,  Labo ,  Cur  ant 0,  Ody ,  Daroera ,  Jackeyn , 

Foulaen ,  Popou,  Calabar i,  Boni ,  Bodi. 

The  Province  of  Malaguette,  contains  Limaa, 
Btigos,  Bagga ,  Quin  am  or  a,  Majfati?  Faly,  Hamaya , 
Swyme ,  Fettere,  Grawaly.  •  * 

E  T'H  I  O  P  I  A. 

.  # 

All  the  reft  of  the  Continent  of  Africa ,  is  commonly 
known  under  the  Name  of  Ethiopia ,  which  is  divided 
into  inward  and  outward . 

The  inward  Ethiopia ,  contains  Abyjfmia ,  or  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  Abyffmians ,  and  Nubia ,  Northward  of  it. 

The  outward ,  or  exterior  Ethiopia ,  contains  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Biafora ,  and  of  ;  the  Coafts  or  Country 
of  the  Cafres  ;  the  Empire  of  Monomotapa ,  and  of  Aft- 
noemogi ;  the  Coafts .  of  Zanguebar ,  and  yfto, 

which  are  properly  of  Abyjfmia ,  tho’  they  be  at  prefent  in 
the  Power  of  the  Lurks. 

,  Abyssinia. 

This  Empire,  which  the  ./fraAr  call  El-Abafhi ,  or 
Abajfi ,  is  the  State  of  the  Grand  Negus ,  known  among 
us  under  the  Name  of  Prefer  John. 

It  extends  from  the  48  Deg.  of  Longitude,  to  about 
the  74 ;  and  from  the  20  Deg.  of  northern  Latitude,  to 
the  1 4  of  fouthern  Latitude  ;  fo  that  it  may  have  very 
near  700  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent  from  North  to 
South,  and  about  500  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 

It  confines  Northward  with  Nubia  \  Weftward  with 
the  Coafts  of  Abex ,  and  Zanguebar ;  Southward, 

with  the  Empire  of  Monoemugi  ;  and  Weftward  with  the 
People  fubjedt  of  Congo,  and  of  Biafara ,  and  the  Gales, 
who  are  very  powerful. 

The  Climate  is  very  temperate,  with  Regard  to  its 
Situation,  particularly  on  the  Mountains,  and  in  the  flat 
Country,  but  in  the  Valleys  it  is  exceflively  hot.  The 
Soil  is  various;  for  in  fome  Places  are  found  great  Rocks, 
witli  deep  Caves,  where  grows  nothing  good  to  eat;  but 
in  the  Plains,  and  the  Neighbourhood,  it  is  very 
fertile  in  Barley,  Millet,  Maiz,  and  fevcral  other  Sorts 
of  Corn  unknown  to  us,  as  the  or  Agoufta , 

and  Machella ,  of  which  they  make  Bread  and  Beer.  It 
produces  all  Sorts  of  Gums,  Ginger,  Sugar,  Honey, 
and  Wax,  which  ferves  to  make  Candles,  Cotton,  and 
Line.  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  Tin,  Copper,  Iron,  and 
Sulphur  are  found  in  that  Empire  almofl  cveiy  where. 
There  are  feen  in  it  fevcral  Species  of  ferocious  Animals, 
wild,  and  domeftick,  as  Elephants,  Tygers,  Lions, 
Panthers,  Rhinoccro’s,  Girafli,  Monkeys,  Wild-Boars, 
Harts,  Deers,  Hares,  Civets,  Goats,  wild  Oxen,  Ca¬ 
mels,  Horfes,  A  flee.  Cows,  and  Sheep ;  in  a  Word, 
afl  Sorts  of  Game  and  Fowls  we  have  in  Europe,  and  fe- 
veral  others  unknown  to  us.  There  are  alfo  found  in  the 
Rivers,  Crocodiles,  Uippopetams ,  or  wild  Horfes, 

The  moft  con  fide  rable  Rivers  which  water  this  vaft 
Country  arc,  the  Nile ,  to  which  the  Learned  give  two 
Sources  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ;  the  lirft,  ahd 
moft  certain,  is  the  moft  weftern,  from  which  that  Ri¬ 
ver  flowing,  pafles  through  the  Lake  Zair,  from 
whence  continuing  its  Courfe  for  the  Space  of  more  than 
400  Leagues,  it  comes  to  form  the  Hand  Memo,  at 
prefent  Gueg*m>  90  Leagues  long,  and  50  broad.  Then 
it  enters  Nubia ,  ami  from  thence  Egypt  j  the  other 


Source  flowing  from  the  fame  Mountains,  conies  to  pafs 
in  ”  the  Lake  Zaflan  ;  then  continuing  its  Courfe  for  the 
Space  of  about  170  Leagues  towards  the  North  by  Weft, 
comes  to  difembogue  into  the  firft  Current,  under  the 
fecond  Degree  of  Latitude.  The  Rivers  Abavhi ,  and 
Lacaffi ,  the  firft  whereof  pafles  at  Argote,  and  comes  to 
difembogue  into  the  great  River,  below  the  Hand  Gin¬ 
ger  e  ;  thofe  of  Marabo  and  Co  cor,  whofe  Co  U  lie  is  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  refort  alfo  thither  in  the  moft  eaftern  Arm 
of  the  two,  which  form  the  Hand.  There  is  alfo  feen 
Weftward  the  River  Niger ,  with  its  Lake,,  and  its  Source. 
The  Lake  Zaire  has  more  than  1 50  Leagues  in  Length 
from  South  to  North,  about  80  in  Breadth,  and  more  than 
350  of  Circuit.  The  Lake  Zaflan  has  140  Leagues  in 
Length  from  South  to  Northward,  60  in  its  greateft 
-Breadth,  and  more  than  300  of  Circuit,,  without  reckon¬ 
ing  the  Lake  Fungi ,  which  feems  to  make  Part  of  it. 
There  are  in  this  Lake  feveral  Ifles  of  30,  *40,  and  50 
Leagues  round.  The  Lake  Niger  may  have  70  Leagues 
in  Length  from  South  to  (North,  30  in  its  greateft 
Breadth,  and  about  1 60  of  Circuit. 

To  give  fome  Order  to  the  different  Kingdoms  or 
provinces  of  Abyfjtnia,  Pll  lay,  that  in  the  modern  Maps 
are  found,  between  Nubia  and  the  Red  Sea ,  the  Barge- 
maffe,  i.  e.  the  Kingdom  of  the  Sea,  and  Ligremahon , 
whofe  Coafts  are-  call’d  the  Coafts  of  Abex.  Sabaim ,  the 
Country  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba ,  who  came  to  vifit  Solo¬ 
mon  5  Angote ,  Xoa,  Fatigara ,  Gora,  Gamo ,  Dobas,  and 
Dangali ,  are  between  the  River  Abanbi,  and  the  King¬ 
dom  of  the  exterior  Ethiopia ,  adjacent  to  the  Coaft  of 
Ajan.  Between  that  fame  River,  the  Coaft  of  Zanguebar 
ahd  the  Nile ,  are  found  Bagamedri ;  along  the  ftreight 
Shore  of  the  River,  Sora,  Belleguanste ,  Armara,  Ambiam , 
Gay  am ,  Agag,  Cafates ,  Fungi ,  Nova,  Quara,  Zet ,  Gant, 
Guzabella,  Lirut ,  Gorga ,  and  Gemen.  *  Weftward  of  the 
Nile  are  found  Ximenche ,  Ambiancantiva,  Dambea,  Vangue, 
Zamut ,  and  Malemba ,  which  is  Weftward  of  the  Lake 
Zair:  Thefe  Kingdoms  are  again  fubdivided  into  fevcral 
Provinces. 

Note ,  That  thefe  People  are  ingenious  enough,  and  dif- 
ciplinable,  fa  that  they  learn  eafily  what  they  are 
taught.  They  read  often  the  Scripture,  and  have  a 
great  Refpedl  for  die  Sacraments,  and  their  Church, 
wh;ch  they  never  enter  but  barefoot ;  they  are  chari¬ 
table  to  Foreigners,  and  of  good  Humour,  but  lazy 
'  and  very  carelels  ;  they  are .  Black,  but  fome  more 
than  others,  according  as  they  are  nearer  the  Line ; 
their  Cloaths  are  commonly  of  Silk,  or  Cotton,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Rank  or  Quality,  fome  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  Cloathiog  but  the  Skins  of  Animals ; 
they  eat  their  Meat  half  done,  and  fometimes  raw  : 
All  the  Priefts  and  Monks  carry  a  Crols  in  their  Hands 
when  they  go  abroad  ;  among  thefe  Priefts  fome  are 
married,  but  never  but  once.  * 

Note  alfo,  That  Abyjfmia  is  governed  by  a  Prince  call’d 
Artie labajfi  by  the  Arabs ,  and  Negus  by  the  Abyjfi- 
nians  ;  we  call  him  Prefer  John ,  though  improperly. 
That  Emperor  pretends  to  be  defeended  from  the 
Race  of  David ;  he  has  no  fix’d  Habitation,  but  ftops 
fometimes  in  one  Place,  fometimes  in  another,  caufing 
always  6000  Tents  to  be  carried  along  with  him,  as 
well  for  himfelf,  as  for  all  his  Retinue.  In  the  For- 
trels  of  Amara  there  is  an  Academy,  where  his  Chil¬ 
dren  arc  educated,  till  the  Prince  dying,  a  SuccclTor 
is  given  him  from  alnohgft  them :  The  Kings  or 
Lords  I  have  mentioned,  arc  all  fubjeft  or  tributary  to 
him ;  and  in  the  Provinces  whfch  belong  to  him  in 
proper,  he  keeps  Vicc-roys  or  Governors.  ,  Marmot 
lays,  that  the  Ifland  G linger c,  or  Mere o',  is  in  the 
Power  of  three  Kings,  who  are  always  at  War  i  one 
is  Mahometan,  one  Idolater,  and  the  other  Cbnjttan, 
and  fubjedl  to  Prefer  John :  The  greateft  Part  of  the 
Coaft  of  Abex  are  in  the.  Power*  of  the  Giant 

Seignior.  ,  ' 

Note  again,  That  the  Abyffmians  pretend  to  be  d c fee n ti¬ 
ed  from  the  firft  Chriftians,  nntl  to  have  been  Hr  - 
ft ru died  in  the  Jewifj  Religion  by  the  Queen  (  l 
Sheba,  who  went  to  vifit  King  Solomon,  by  w  * 


* 
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they  fay,  Hie  had  a  Son  called  Melilech ,  who  govern¬ 
ed  them  after  his  Mother’s  Death,  and  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  Light  of  the  Goipel  by  means  of  Queen 
Candace ,  whofe  Eunuch  was  baptized  by  St.  Philips  *. 
and  afterwards  by  St.  Thomas ,  St.  Matthew ,  -and 
St.  Bartholomew.  Ever  fince  that  Time  they  have  pre- 
ferved  the  Name  of  Chriftians ,  but  they  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  Errors  of  Eutyches  and  Diofcorus : 
They  have  a  Patriarch  whom  they  call  Ahuna ,  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Cophti,  who  relides  at  Alexandria  in 
r  Egypt,  by  whom  he  muft  be  confirmed.  They  cir- 
cumcile  their  Children,  afterwards  baptize  them,  viz. 

■  the  Males  forty  Days  after  their  Birth,  and  the  Fe- 
;;  'males  fixty ;  .which  is  always  done  on  Saturday  and 
‘■Sunday,  becaufe  they  fay  Mafs  on  thofe  Days :  Af- 
*”  ter  Mafs  the  Prieft  gives  the  Sacrament  to  thofe  Chil¬ 
dren, -and  immediately  after  the  Mother  gives  them 
.the  Bread;  to  help-  them  to  fwallow  it.  The  Grand 
Negus ,  and  feveral  Princes  had  been  converted  to  the 
''  Faith  of  the  Roman  Church  by  the  Jefuits,  from 
*  ;  among  whom  the  Patriarch  was  chofen  ;  but  fome 
'--•Time  afterwards  they  renounced  that  Faith,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  their  antient  Errors. 

0 

--  Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  A- 
byffinia : 

“  The  Kingdom  of  Tigree,  contains  Chaxumo,  Agro , 
Arngna ,  Corcora ,  Sabain ,  Kingdom.  Bacineta . 

The  Kingdom  of  Barnagas,  contains  Barva ,  Zama , 
Lama,  Em  ween. 

The  Kingdom  of  Angote,  contains  Angote,  Imbra, 
Ceniftos,  Barmaria,  Buguana,  S.  Croce,  Jugabella,  Olabi. 

. T he  Kingdom  of  Fatigara,  contains  Nundinc,  Bobos. 
The  Kingdom  of  Xoa. 

The  Kingdom  of  Bagamedri,  contains  Ambadara, 
Therva ,  Sova,  Baza,  Ermita,  Azuga,  Machada. 

The  Kingdom  of  Amara,  contains  Amara,  Azzel, 
Fungi ,  Barcena,  Beleguanze,  Agola,  Cofla,  Bara,  Gemen, 
Zaflan,  Gorga,  Bara,  Orgabra,  Lofa ,  Ogue,  Azuga. 

The  Kingdom  of  Narca,  contains  Gavi,  Reth ,  Ga~ 
zabela,  Tirut ,  Falacia,  Gafat,  Hiero. 

The  Kingdom  of  Male  mb  a,  contains  Zair,  Meti , 
Bangar,  B eh fan. 

*.  The  Kingdom  of  Gov  am,  contains  Agag,  Marauma , 
Quara,  Cafates,  Fiengo,  Nova,  Gorava ,  Gearva,  Am- 
Ibtam,  Sefila,  Girat. 

...  -  The  Kingdom  of  Damut,  contains  Bamut,  liar  ode, 
Legula,  Cat  la.  Gaga. 

.  The  Kingdom  of  Bam  be  a,  contains  Bambea,  Cbedaf- 
lan,  Vangue ,  Maitagazi,  Amhiancantiva ,  Cement  a.  Am - 
biani. 

The  Kingdom  of  Ximenche,  co n tains  Amafen,  Syre. 
Tli  e  If  and  <?/Gueguere,  con  tains  Sarahoes ,  Eftre* 

Nubia. 

«  » 

This  Kingdom  is  called  by  the  Antients  the  Country 
of  the  Nubi,  Nubeans ,  or  Nobadi  \  by  fome,  Little  Egypt , 
but  moft  commonly  Nubia . 

•  It  is  reprefen ted  very  near  like  the  Sole  of  the  Foot, 
fituated  in  fuch  a  Manner  between  the  io  and  23  De¬ 
gree  of  Latitude,  and  extending  from  the  48  of  Lon¬ 
gitude,  to  the  65  Deg.  30  Min.  that  it  may  have  about 
3  70  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent  from  South  by  Well 
to  North  by  Eaft,  and  190  in  its  greateft  Breadth. 

It  coniines  Northward  with  the  Delate  of  Barca,  and 
Egypt',  Eaftward  with  the  Kingdom  of  Barnagas,  and 
the  Kland  Gticgcrc  ;  Southward  with  the  Bcfarts ,  which 
are  of  the  Empire  of  the  Abyffmians  *,  and  Weft  ward 
with  the  Deiarts  of  Porno  and  Gaoga. 

The  Climate  is  exceffive  hoc  every  where  5  but  the 
Soil  is  noc  of  an  equal  Temperature.  In  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Nile  it  is  very  fertile  in  all  Things,  becaufe 
of  the  Inundation  of  that  River.  It  produces  a  great 
Quantity  of  Sugar-Canes,  but  the  Inhabitants  have  not 
the  Secret  of  purifying  it,  but  leave  the  Sugar  in  its 
Blackncfs :  It  has  befides  Mines  of  Gold,  Sanders- Wood, 
Civet,  and  Abundance  of  Ivory  :  Eaftward  the  Land  is 
uncultivated,  and  Defalt. 

Note,  That  the  Natives  arc  courageous  and  cunning  5 
they  apply  thcmfelvcs  to  Commerce  and  Hu/bandry : 

« 


Th£y- are  extremely  black,  and  cloath  themfelves  with 

«  Cotton  Cloth. 

.. 

Note  alfo,  That  Nubia  is  governed  by  a  powerful  King, 
fince^it  is  related  that  fome  of  them  have  brought  an 
Army  of  100,000  Horfe  into  the  Field,  againft  the 
Governor  of  Egypt,  who  perfecuted  the  Chriftians.  ’ 

Note  again,  That  fome  Authors  pretend,  that  the  Nu* 
bians  are  neither  Chriftians,  Jews,  Mahometans,  nor 
Idolaters ;  and  fay,  that  having  wanted  Bifliops  and 
Priefts,  the  Religion  is  almoft  entirely  deftroy’d,  with 
their  Churches  which  they  have  negledted. 

Nubia,  contains  Nuabia ,  Sula ,  Jalac Banc  ala  , 
Cufa ,  Zaghaira ,  Sabatra ,  Mathan,  Sanina,  Bugia,  Gor~ 
ham ,  Salout,  Bemba,  Tormalena ,  Bagra ,  '  Zamacla^ 
Jadie ,  Zigide ,  Tagua,  Gualva . 

ft 

The  Country  of  Biafara. 

♦ 

Between  Negritia  and  Congo,  are  found  feveral  King-* 
doms,  which  fome  place  between  the  Countries  of  the 
Negroes,  like  Guinea  •,  but  which  others  put,  with  more 
Reafon,  between  the  Countries  of  the  exterior  /Ethiopia, 
The  Principals  of  thefe  Kingdoms  are  Biafara,  Gabon , 
Pongo,  Macoco ,  •  Giringromba,  Media,  and  Mujac :  The 
three  firft  are  Weftward,  the  three  following  Eaftward, 
and  the  laft  in  the  Middle  :  I’ll  not  diftinguifh  them, 
becaufe  I  believe  they  don’t  differ  from  one  another,  and 
we  know  very  little  of  them. 

The  Country  which  contains  thefe  Kingdoms  in  gene¬ 
ral,  is  fituated  between  the  34  and  48  Degree  of  Lon¬ 
gitude,  and  extends  from  the  13  Degree  of  Northern. 
Latitude,  to  the  2  of  the  Southern  :  So  that  it  takes  up 
•  near  300  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent,  from  North  to 
South,  and  280  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  the  River  and  Lake  Niger , 
and  fome  Mountains  which  part  it  from  Abyffmia,  and 
the  Glaqiii,  People  of  Congo  j  Northward  with  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Congo,  and  Zanfara  %  Weftward  with  that  of 
Benin,  and  the  Ocean  5  and  Southward  with  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Congo. 

The  Climate  is  extremely  hot  at  all  Times  :  Winter: 
is  not  diftinguifhed  :but  by  long  and  violent  Rains, 
which  fall  from  the  Month  of  April  to  that  of  Augiili  ; 
their  Summer  begins  in  September ,  and  it -  is  pretended 

that  the  Heat  is  not  fo  violent  then  as  in  Winter. 

•  •  ♦ 

#  #  •  • 

Note,  That  each  of  thefe  Kingdoms  has  its  capital  City 

of  the  fame  Name,  where  moft  commonly  the  King 
refides. 

% 

.  1  *  .  •  • 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Inhabitants  are  wild,  Cheats,  and 
Thieves :  They  are  guilty  of  the  moft  jnfamous  Ac¬ 
tions,  •  laying  together  without  Diftimftion,  the  Father 
and  the  Daughter,  the  Mother  and  the  Son,  Brothers 
•  and  Sifters,  all  Things  being  in  common  among 
them  •,  and  it  is  faid  that  the  Women  think  thcmfclves 
much  honoured  to  lay  with  an  European .  They  paint 
their  Bodies  with  various  Colours,  and  adorn  it  with 
finall  Toys,  as  Rings,  little  Shells,  &c.  The  Kings 
rub  their  Faces  and  Elands  with  Chalk  to  appear  more 
beautiful. 

Note  again,  That  they  are  all  Idolaters,  adore  the  Devil, 
Sun,  Moon,  the  Trees,  and  the  Earth,  for  which 
,  they  have  fo  great  a  Rcfpeft,  that  they  will  not  per¬ 
mit,  one  fhould  fpit  upon  it,  becaufe  it  produces  the 
Things  neceflary  for  their  Subfiftance. 

► 

The  Countries  of  Congo, 

♦ 

I  fpcak  here  in  general  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Congo H 
though  I  know  perfectly  well  chat  they  arc  divided  be¬ 
tween  feveral  Kings,  Lords,  and  People :  But  as  they 
have  all  very  near  the  fame  Qualities,  and  their  Govern¬ 
ment  is  very  near  the  fame,  I  have  put  them  together 
for  Brevity  fake.. 

The  Country  I  fpeak  of  here,  is  fituated  on  the  Wc- 
ftern  Co  a  ft  of  /Ethiopia,  between  the  35  and  49  Degree 
of  Longitude,  extending  from  the  2  of  Northern  Lati¬ 
tude  to  14,  30  Min.  of  the  Southern,  fo  that  it  lias 
very  near  300  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent  from  North 
to  South,  and  260  in  Bread tJi. 

j3  Q  ft 
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It  confines  Northward  with  the  Kingdoms  of  Gabon 
and  Macaco ,  whofe  King  is  called  by  fome,  Prince  or 
King  of  the  Anzicans ,  Eaftward  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Dawut ,  and  die  Lake  Zair\  Southward  with  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Malemba  and  Mat  am  an,  and  Weft  ward  with 
the  Ocean,  called  the  Sea  of  Congo . 

The  Climate  is  exceffive  hot,  when  it  is  fair  Weather, 
but  often  temperated  by  the  North  by  Weft  Winds,  and 
the  great  Rains  which  fall  commonly  in  the  Afternoon, 
during  the  Months  of  April,  May ,  June, Atiguft,  and 
make  their  Winter  ;  but  in  the  Forenoon  it  is  as  hot  as 
in  the  Summer :  It  is  thought  that  thole  Rains  caufe  the 
Inundations  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Niger,  of  the  Zair ,  and 
of  other  Rivers  which  water  the  Soil,  and  render  it 
Fertile  in  all  Things  necefiary  for  Life.  It  produces  A- 
bundance  of  Rice,  Maize,  white  Millet,  and  another 
fmall  Sort  of  Corn,  call’d  Luco  by  the  Inhabitants,  and 
of  which  they  make  very  good  Bread  :  There  are  feen 
in  it  Fruit-Trees  of  feveral  Species,  as  Orange-Trees, 
Lemon-Trees,  and  Palm-Trees  of  three,  Sorts.  It 
feeds  Oxen,  Cows,  Hogs,  Goats,  and  Sheep,  which 
bear  three  or  four  Times  a  Year-,  and  alfo  Ele¬ 
phants,  Tygers,  Monkeys,  Civets,  and  other  Animals 
unknown  to  us,  as  the  Zebra ,  which  refembles  a  Mule  ; 
the  Bant,  and  the  Empalariga ,  which  have  almoft  the 
Figure  of  a  Heifer.  Pelicans,  Peacocks,  Pheafants,  Par¬ 
tridges,  and  feveral  other  Species  of  Volatiles :  There 
are  found  in  it  large  Serpents,  and  very  venemous  Vi¬ 
pers.  It  has  Mines  of  Silver,  Copper,  and  Cryftal  •,  but 
Iron  is  very  rare,  and  much  valued. 

Befides  the  River  Zair,  which  flows  from  the  Lake 
of  the  fame  Name,  and  traverfes  the  whole  Country, 
are  found  in  It  the  Loango ,  Lelunda ,  Loanza ,  and  feveral 
others  which  flow  from  the  Lake  Aquilanda. 

This  Country  is  divided  into  feveral  Kingdoms,  and 
different  People,  the  raoft  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
Kingdom  of  Congo  in  the  Middle  that  of  Loango ,  with 
the  People  Anzican ,  Northward  ;  that  of  Angola,  South¬ 
ward  ;  and  Eaftward  the  People  called  Giaqui ,  who  in¬ 
habit  the  Mountains  of  the  Sun  towards  the  Dominions 
of  the  Grand  Negus .  The  particular  Kingdom  of  Congo 
is  divided  into  fix  principal  Provinces,  which  are  Bamba , 
Songo,  Sundo ,  Tango ,  Batta  and  Pemba ,  fubdivided 
again  into  others  which  could  not  be  eaftly  particularized. 

The  City  of  Congo  was  once  called  Baza  by  the  Na¬ 
tives  ;  at  prefent  the  Portuguefe  call  it  St.  Salvador .  It 
is  fituated  on  the  River  Lelunda ,  50  Leagues  diftant  from 
the  Sea,  and  inhabited  in  Part  by  the  Congolans ,  and  in 
Part  by  the  Portuguefe. ,  feparated  from  the  firft  in  a  -par¬ 
ticular  Quarter  of  the  City. 

The  Capital  of  Loango  bears  the  fame  Name.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  Coaft  at  the  Southern  Extremity  of  the 
Kingdom,  in  an  Ifiand  made  by  a  fmall  River. 

The  Capital  of  Angola  is  Longo,  or  Engaze fituatecl 
on  the  River  Loango ,  at  the  Northern  Extremity  of  the 
Kingdom,  70  Leagues  diftant  from  the  Sea. 

Note,  That  the  People  arc  very  ignorant,  but  cafy  and 
tradable,  particularly  towards  the  Sea ; .  they  are 
extremely  ftmng.  The  Giaqui  are  great  Thieves, 
and  Antropophagcs  like  the  Anzicans.  I  was  intimately 
acquainted  once  with  one  of  my  Countrymen,  who 
was  fent  Miffionary  into  thofc  Parts,  and  lived  15 
Years  among  thofc  poor  People,  before  the  King  of 
Portugal  expelled  all  the  French  from  thofe  Parts,  who 
told  me  that  he  found  it  as  difficult  to  difliiadc  them 
from  eating  human  Flclh,  .as  to  inftrud  them  in  the 
Principles  of  theChriflian  Religion ;  but  that  after  much 
Fatigue  he  luccccdcd  in  both  :  That  he  had  gained  fo 
great  an  Afccntlancy  over  them,  which  lie  attributed  in 
Parc  to  their  natural  Docility,  that  they  did  not  dare 
to  return  to  their  vomiting  for  Fear  he  ftiould  know 
it ;  though  at  the  fame  Time  he  perceived  very 
well  that  their  depraved  Appetite  craved  after  it;  and 
when  he  liifpcllcd  that  fome  of  them  had  fed  them- 
felves  with  that  unnatural  Food,  he  ufed  to  chide  them 
.  very  fevereJy  for  it ;  and  they  thought  then,  that 
they  could  have  Recourfc  to  no  better  Means  to  appeafe 
his  Anger,  than  to  their  Tears  and  great  Demon  Ata- 
rions  of  a  finccrc  Repentance.  They  arc  all  very 


black,  except  the  Portuguefe  Children,  who  are  only 
brown. 

Note  alfo.  That  theft  Kingdoms  are  governed  each  by 
its  King,  called  Maui  by  his  Subjects.  There  arc 
alfo  Governors  in  each  Province  for  die  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  Juftice,  to  whom  they  give  likewift  the  Name 
of  Mani ,  which  fignifies  Lord,  with  the  Sirname  of 
the  Province  he  is  Governor  of,  as  Mani-Laonda , 
Mani-Coanza ,  &c. 

The  King  of  Congo  is  the'  moft  powerful  *,  and  his 
People  have  fo  great- a  Veneration  for  him,  that  they 
never  fpeak  to  him  but  kneeling.  The  Kingdom  is 
hereditary  in  his  Family,  and  only  the  Male  Children 
can  pretend  to  the  Crown  to  theExclufion  of  the  Fe¬ 
male.  The  Governor  of  Batta  is  the  moft  consider¬ 
able  of  the  Kingdom,  and  his  Court  is  very  little  lefs 
numerous  than  that  of  the  King. 

The  King  of  Loango  is  alfo  very  much  refpedted  by 
his  Subjeffs  :  That  of  Angola  is  almoft  as  powerful  as 
that  of  Congo,  though  he  pays  a  Sort  of  Tribute  to 
him ;  the  Governors  he  keeps  in  each  Province  arc 
called  Sobas. 

Note  again, 'That  fome  Relations  inform  us,  that  theft 
three  Kings  have  received  the  Light  of  the  Goipe], 
and  that  there  is  .even  a  Bifhop  at  Loanda ;  but  the 
People  are  mixed, .  the  one  being  baptized,  and  the 
other  Idolaters  ftill. 

#  \ 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  all  theft  Countries  is 
as  follows. 

Bi  AFARA. 

The  Kingdom  of  B 1  a  f  a  r  a  ,  con  tai  n  s  Bin  far  a ,  Bore  a. 
The  Kingdom  of  Gabon,  contains  Gabon ,  Corifco ,  Ma- 
ceira. 

•  The  Kindom  of  Pongo. 

The  Kingdom  of  Me  dr  a,  contains  Me  dr  a.  Median, 
Feb  elder  a.  Gut  dan. 

The  Kingdom  of  M  a  coco. 

.  The  Kingdom  of  Mujac. 

Congo. 

The  Kingdom  of  Congo,  contains  Pemba,  Province. 
S.  Salvador ,  Lelunda ,  Bamba ,  Provin.  Mot olo,  Laonda , 
Batta,  Prov.  Agifymba,  Gangac ,  Sunda ,  Prov.  Betequa , 
Pango,  Prov.  Cundi,  Angote ,  Songo,  Prov.  Malemba , 
Bomtno . 

The  Kingdom  of  Angola,  contains  Engaze ,  Majfir- 
gan ,  Mo  c  him  a,  Quicongo,  Tongue  la.  Coy  la. 

The  Kingdom  of  Loango^  contains  Loango ,  Sette, 
Maytmbe ,  Katte ,  Soilage. 

The  Country  of  the  Giaqui,  contains  Zair,  Dagar , 

Vamba. 

Empire  of  Monomot  a  p  a. 

This  Country  is  called  by  fome  the  Empire  of  Mono 
mo  tap  a,  by  others  Benomotapa ,  and  Benomotaxa. 

Moft  Authors  contradict  one  another,  on  the  Extent 
of  this  Empire,  particularly  Northward  ;  but  without 
taking  Part  in  their  Differences,  Pll  follow  blindly  the 
moft  modern  Maps,  and  fay  that  it  extends  from  the 
13  Deg.  30  Min.  of  northern  Latitude  to  the  31  ;  and 
from  the  43  Deg.  30  Min.  of  Longitude,  to  57  Deg. 
30  Min.  fo  that  it  muff:  have  350  Leagues  in  its  greateft 
Extent  from  North  to  South,  and  150  in  its  greateft 
Breadth. 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  which  part  it  from  the  Empire  of  the  Monoemugi , 
and  from  the  Kingdom  of  Malemba  ;  on  the  three  other 

Sides  it  is  environed  with  the  Cafrery . 

The  Climate  is  temperate ;  the  Soil  very  fat,  and  fer¬ 
tile  in  Rice,  Sugar-Canes,  which  grow  in  it  without  be¬ 
ing  cultivated,  Fruit-Trees,  and  Meadows  fo  large,  and 
fo  frequent,  that  they  render  fome  Places  uninhabi table. 
A  great  Quantity  of  Gold  is  found  in  it,  not  only  in  the 
Mines,  but  likewift  in  the  Rocks  and  Rivers ;  in  which, 
and  Ivory,  confifts  the  Commerce  of  the  Country. 

The  moft  confidcroble  of  its  Rivers  arc  the  Zatr, 
which  fp rings  Southward,  and  running  Northward  tra- 
verfts  the  whofe  Country :  Then,  alter  it  has  pallet 
through  the  Lake  Zacbaf,  continues  its  Cotine  Serpen- 
wife  toward  the  South  by  Eaft,  after  which  it  divide 
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Leagues  broad,  and  in  others  not  50. 

It  confines,  outward,  with  the  Ocean  ;  and  inward. 


itfelf  into  two  Arms,  the  moft  Northern  whereof  retains 
the  fame  Name,  till  it  enters  the  Country  of  the  Cafres , 
where  it  takes  that  of  Cuama.  The  other,  which  paffes 
through  the  capital  City,  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe , 
gjo  de  Spiritu  Santo.  The  River  Cumijfa ,  or  of  the  Child, 
is  found  toward  the  South  by  Weft. 

Note,  That  the  People  are  witty  enough,  and  very 
courageous,  but  inconftant,  and  fubjed:  to  Revolts : 
They  have  a  very  great  Refpect  for  the  Women, 
fome  of  whom  fight  valiantly.  It  is  even  pretended 
that  thofe  Amazons  have  a  particular  Country  North¬ 
ward. 

Note  alio.  That  this  Country  is  under  the  Denomination 
of  an  Emperor,  commonly  called  Monomotapa ,  to 
whom  all  the  other  Kings  or  Princes  are  fubjed:  or 
tributary.  This  Sovereign  is  much  beloved  and 
refpeded  by  his  Subjects,  and  dreaded  by  his  Enemies 
and  the  Wicked  y  for  he  is  a  very  religious  Obferver 
of  Juftice,*  and  punifhes  feverely  all  Sorts  of  Crimes. 
He  reftdes  at  Monomotapa ,  Capital  of  its  Empire, 
fituated  on  the  Rio  de  Spritu  Santo  :  He  has  a  Coun- 
•  try  Palace  called  Zimbaos ,  fituated  toward  the  Weftern 
Coaft  of  the  Cafres ,  which  paffes  for  one  of  the 
Wonders  of  the  Country,  being  built  of  large  Free- 
Stone  *,  which  is  extraordinary,  firice  all  the  other 
Houfes  of  the  Country  are  only  built  of  Wood. 

Note  again,  That  it  is  pretended  that  all  thofe  People 
are  Chriftians,  and  were  baptized  about  170  Years 
ago. 

Empire  of  the  Mono e  m  u  g  r . 

This  Empire,  whofe  Situation  and  Extent  are  not 
exadily  known,  confines  Northward  with  Abyjfmia ,  Eaft- 
ward  with  the  Coafts  of  Zanguebar ,  Southward  with 
Monomotapa ,  and  Weft  ward  with  the  Kingdom  of  Ma- 
lemba ,  and  the  Lake  Zamir e. 

It  has  very  near  the  Qualities  of  the  Empire  of  Mo- 
: nomotapa. ,  except  that  it  is  fuller  of  Mountains,  in¬ 
cluding  thofe  of  the  Moon  :  The  River  Cuama ,  or  Zam- 
bre ,  traverfes  it  from  Eaft  to  Weft;  by  Means  whereof 
a  Commerce  is  carried  on  with  thofe  of  Quito  a. 

Note,  That  I  prefume  that  thefe- People  are  not  very 
different  from  the  Subjects  of  Monomop at  a :  They 
don’t  much  care  for  the  Gold  which  grows  among 
them. 

Note  alio,  That  die  Country  is  in  the  Power  of  a  King, 
call’d  Monvemugi ,  to  whom  all  the  other  petty  Kings 
are  fubjedt,  or  tributary :  Part  of  the  Giaqui  are  un¬ 
der  his  Domination. 

Note  again.  That  Idolatry  ftill  reigns  in  this  Empire. 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  thefe 
Countries : 

Empire  of  Monomotapa.' 

The  Kingdom  of  Monomotapa,  contains  Monomo¬ 
tapa , ,  Zcdaya ,  Euggi,  Mogar ,  AgYafedc ,  Meach ,  Lot  ay  a, 
Zimbro ,  Tialfo ,  Jldia,  Garma ,  Cumijfa ,  Samot,  Vigiti 
Magna ,  Mofate ,  Jouros ,  Vallontc,  Belcgura. 

The  Kingdom  of  Butua,  contains  Butua ,  Gebaghe , 
Caftro-Porlugal ,  Quiticvij ,  Degir ,  Gicra,  Rueved ,  A- 
wara ,  Derofara ,  Hagala,  Ilure ,  Mairagafi ,  Armeta ,  Bern , 
Zct,  Dobdct ,  Galli la,  Carma . 

The  Empire  of  Mokoemvgt,  contains  Agag,  Gamba , 
Aft  ago  a,  Lettma ,  Camur ,  Bcif,  Bagametro ,  Zembre . 

•  4 

The  Countries ,  or  Coafts  of  //->£  Cafres. 

This  Country,  which  fome  call  Cafrcry ,  has  very  near 
the  Figure  of  a  Horlc-Shoc,  which  environs  the  Empire 
of  Monomotapa ,  Eaftwarcl,  Southward,  and  Weftward. 
Some  confine  it,  on  cither  Side,  at  the  Height  of  the 
Tropick,  and  others  make  it  to  extend  along  die 
Coaft  from  Angra  de  Negro ,  on  the  weftern  Shore  of 
Ethiopia ,  Under  the  14  Deg.  30  Min.  of  fouthern  La¬ 
titude,  to  Punto  do  Sal ,  on  the  caftern  Shore,  about  the 
,  1 8  Degree  of  the  fame  Latitude,  including  the  famous 
Cape  , of  Good  Hope  :  So  that  its  Coafts  have  more  than 
1000  Leagues  0 i  Circuit :  Its  Extent  in  Breadth  is  very 
.  irregular ;  for  in  fome  Places  it  is  more  than  100 


with  the  high  Mountains,  call  d  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  \ '  and  with  thofe  by  the  Portuguefe  call’d  Montes 
Fragofos ,  which  part  it  from  Monomotapa . 

The  Climate  is  very  temperate,  except  towards  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  where  fometimes  an  excefilve  Cold 
is  felt,  becaufe  of  the  violent  Winds,  and  of  the  Snow 
thofe  high  Mountains  are  almoft  always  cover’d  .  with . 
The  Soil  is  almoft  every  where  uncultivated,  and  fterile 
in  all  Things  except  Pafture  and  Flowers,  with  which 
moft  of  the  Vallies  are  cover’d.  Cattle  are  numerous 
enough  there  but  lean,  and  the  Sheep  have  Hairs  inftead 
of  Wool  *,  Southward,  Travellers  fay,  that  it  is  the 
pooreft  Country  of  the  W  oriel ;  Eaftward,  towards  So - 
fala,  there  is  Gold,  not  only  in  die  Mines,  but  likewife 
in  the  Rivers. 

It  is  water’d  with  a  great  Number  of  Rivers,  among 
which  the  moft  confiderable  are  thofe  of  the  Zambre ,  de 
Spiritu  Santo,  of  Cumijfa,  of  St.  Blaife,  of  St.  Ambrofe, 
the  Green  River ,  and  that  of  St.  Mary . 

The  City  of  Sopbala  is  veiy  advarttageoufiy  fituated 
in  an  Ifland,  which  is  in  the  Middle  of  a  little  Gulph, 
into  which  falls  a  little  River  called  Sophola  *,  it  is  fituated 
on  the  Eaftern  Coaft,  about  the  20  Degree  of  Latitude, 
near  the  Coaft  of  Zanguebar . 

Note,  That  the  Cafres  are  wild,  brutifh  and  cruel :  They 
live  in  Mountains  and  Caves  like  Beads ;  thole  who 
inhabit  the  temperate  Zone  are  Ids  black  than  the 
others  ;  they  eat  Rice,  Fldb  and  Fifli.  There  is 
very  little  Commerce  carried  on  in  this  Country, 
except  Sophola ,  where  the  People  are  more  tradable. 
This  Commerce  confifts  in  Gold  and  Ivory,  which 
the  Natives  change  for  Stuffs,  &c. 

Note  alfo.  That  as  to  the  Government,  this  Country  is  in 
Part  fubjed  to  Monomotapa,  and  in  Part  to  die  King 
of  Mataman,  the  third  Part  is  under  the  Domination 
of  the  King  of  Sophola ,  who  is  Portuguefe,  or  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  are  Mailers  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal,  .becaufe  they  have  built  a  Fortrefs  which  com¬ 
mands  the  Port.  Among  the  People,  who  are  more 
advanced  Southward,  fome  have  their  particular 
Princes,  or  chufe  Lords  to  govern  them  ;  the  others 
live  without  King,  without  Faith,  and  without  Law. 

Note  again.  That  moft  of  thefe  People  have  no  Reli¬ 
gion  •,  thofe  who  inhabit  die  Kingdom  of  Sophola,  and 
fome  Part  of  the  weftern  Coafts  are  Mahometans : 
There  are  alfo  fome  Catholicks  among  the  Portuguefe . 

Coafts  of  Zanguebar, 

We  know  under  the  Name  of  Coafts  of  Zanguebar, 
the  whole  Extent  of  the  Country,  called  "by  the  Antients 
Barbaria  Regia  ;  which  contains  the  Kingdoms  of  Mon- 
gallc  or  Angoche,  of  Mozambick,  of  Quiloa,  oiMombaze, 
of  Melind,  and  the  Territories  of  fome  petty  Kings,  as 
Lamon,  Pata,  &c.  fituated  in  this  Order  afeending  from 
South  to  North. 

This  Country  extends  from  the  Equator,  to  the  18 
Degree  of  Southern  Latitude,  may  have  450  Leagues  of 
Coafts,  and  60,  80,  or  100  in  Breadth. 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Coafts  of  Ajan  ;  Eaft¬ 
ward  with  the  Ocean ;  Southward  with  the  Cafrcry  ; 
Weftward  with  the  Territories  of  Prefter  John. 

The  Climate  in  general  is  unwholfome,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Kingdom  of  Qutloa.  The  Land  is  low  and 
marlhy,  and  does  not  produce  fulficiently  what  is  neccf- 
fary  for  Life  *,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  great  Commerce 
of  Gold  and  Ivory  carried  on  there,  I  believe  the  Coun¬ 
try  would  not  be  fo  much  frequented  as  it  is.  It  not- 
withftanding  produces  Millet,  Rice,  Pdfcs,  Oranges, 
and  Lemons :  It  feeds  Oxen,  Goats,  and  Sheep,  which 
are  fo  big  and  fo  fat,  that  one  of  their  Tails  weighs  as 
much  as  30  Pounds :  There  arc  found  in  it  wild  Bealls, 
Fowls,  and  a  vaft  Number  of  Elephants;  and  it  has 
Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Metals. 

The  River  Quilmanca  is  the  moft  coniidcrable  among 
thofe  which  bathe  that  Country  ;  the  others  arc  thole 
of  Melind ,  of  Mom  haze,  of  Quito 0,  Del  Gado,  of  Mo¬ 
zambick,  and  of  Cuama . 
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Note,  That  the  People  of  this  Country  are  much  more 
erasable  than  die  Cafres ,  becaufe  of  the  Frequentation 
of  the  Europeans.  They  ai*e  black,  and  feed  them - 
felves  with  the  Flefli  of  wild  Beads,  with  Milk,  and 
with  Pul fes,  and  wild  Fruits.  They  carry  on  a  great 
Commerce  of  Gold  and  Ivory. 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Kingdoms  I  have  marked,  and 
others  which  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that  tiiey  do  not 
deferve  to  be  particularly  mentioned,  have  all  each 
their  King,  by  whom  they  are  governed,  and  who 
are  almoft  all  Tributaries  of  the  Portuguefe. 

Note  again,  That  the  Natives  are  either  Idolaters ,  or 
Mahometans ,  according  to  the  Dottrine  of  a  certain 
Zaid,  Half  s  Nephew  ;  fo  that  the  Turks  believe  them 
Hereticks  in  their  Faith. 

The  King  of  Angofcia ,  or  Mongalle ,  is  fuppofed 
Tributary  of  the  Monannugi  and  a  Mahometan .  He 
refides  in  the  City  of  Angos ,  Capital  of  his  Dominions. 

The  King  of  Mozanibick  is  alfo  a  Mahomotan  ;  but 
feveral  petty  Kings  and  Lords  live  in  that  Kingdom 
without  Religion.  The  Portuguefe  are  Mailers  of 
the  Capital,  and  of  the  Hand  in  which  it  is  built. 

Though  this  Hand  be  pretty  fterile,  it  is  notwith- 
ftanding  very  well  inhabited,  becaufe  of  its  great 
Commerce. 

Inchot  fays.  That  the  King  of  Quiloa  is  tributary  of 
the  Monoemugi  ;  lie  is  of  the  Sedt  of  the  Mahometans 
Ezemor aides  *,  his  Subjects  follow  his  Belief,  or  are  Ido¬ 
laters.  The  Hand  Quiloa ,  where  he  refides,  is  very 
agreeable  and  fertile,  but  the  Climate  is  unwholfome. 
The  City  is  adorn’d  with  fine  Houfes  built  by  the 
Arabs .  The  Portuguefe  plundered  it  once,  and  ever 
fmee  the  King  pays  them  a  Tribute  of  1500  Marks 
of  Gold. 

The  King  of  Monbaze  is  extremely  dreaded,  and 
refpefted  by  his  Subjects.  He  believes  himfelf  one  of 
the  mofl  powerful  Princes  of  the  Earth,  and  promifes 
to  himfelf  no  lefs  than  the  Con qu eft  of  the  whole 
World  ;  notwithftanding  which  a  Handful  of  Portu¬ 
guefe  routed  all  his  Subjects.  He  is  a  Mahometan , 
and  a  great  Enemy  of  the  Chrijlians ;  his  Subjects 
are  either  of  the  fame  Sedl,  or  Idolaters. 

The  King  of  Melinde  is  fo  much  refpedled  by  his 
Subjects,  that  when  he  appears  in  publick,  the  La- 
dies  fing  his  Praifes  before  him,  and  make  a  Kind  of 
Sim  phony  in  ftriking  Brafs  Bafons  with  Ivory  Sticks. 
He  is  a  very  great  Friend  of  the  Portuguefe ,  with 
whom  his  Subjedls  trade  in  all  Liberty,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  Honefty.  He  refides  at  Melinde ,  Capital 
of  Ids  Kingdom,  and  fituated  on  the  Sea-Shore,  with 
a  very  fine  Port,  where  the  Portuguefe  have  built  a 
Fortrefs  which  commands  it  entirely  ;  and  eighteen  or 
twenty  Churches  in  the  City  ;  which  fliews  that 
the  Catholick  Religion  is  profefted  there,  tho*  the  King 
be  a.  Mahometan,  and  his  Subjedls  a  Mixture  of  Maho¬ 
metans  and  Idolaters. 

The  other  petty  Kings  are  Mahometans ,  except  fome 
Princes,  whom  fomc  Relations  make  Catholicks .  They 
refide  in  the  Capital  Cities  of  their  Kingdoms, 
which  arc  not  ftrong. 

I-Icre  follows  a  more  particular  Dcfcription  of  all  thefe 
different  Countries. 

The  Cafrery,  contains  S  of  ala,  Bucone ,  Maracone , 
Deger,  Mataca,  Sena,  Buro ,  Zimbaos,  Inhabit  a,  Hava - 
gut,  Cortada. 

Coasts  of  Zanguedar, 

The  Kingdom  of  Mongalle,  con  tains  Mongalle,  A- 
gacbe,  Qjtiloane,  Mania,  Dud. 

The  Kingdom  of  Moza  m  n  1  c  k,  contains  Mozambich , 
Pinda,  Sdrincapa,  Qucrimba. 

The  Kingdom  of  Quito  a,  contains  Quito  a,  Camu, 
Sint  is,  Sabi  a,  Xango. 

The  Kingdom  of  Monijasse,  contains  Monbazzc, 
Oygna,  Butaapa. 

The  Kingdom  of  Melinde,  contains  Melinde,  Gazzc , 
Oya,  Lam  on,  Pat  a,  Chet  hi  a,  Amarmochdy,  Padragnum , 
N.  D.  Mo  tut  fieri  urn . 


Coasts  of  Ajanv>*-’  - 
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This  Country,  which  the  .Agtients  called  \AzattU 
Regia,1  is  called  by  the  Arabs,.,  the  Country  of  Ajan%i  and 
New  Arabia*,  we  commonly  call  it  the- Coafts,  of  Ajan,- 
It  extends  from  the  Equator  to  the,  12  Deg.  of  Lati¬ 
tude,  between  the  63  and  70  of  Longitude ,  fo  that 
it  may  have  300  Leagues  of  Coafls'on  the  Ocean,-  as 
far  as  Cape  Gardafay  ;  and  140  frorrvthat  Cape  tortile 
Streight  of  Bebelmandel.  Its  greate ft  Breadth  is  of  about 
150  Leagues,  and  its  leffer  of  66. 

It  confines  Northward  with  the  Kingdom  of  Dancali, 
and  the  Streight  of  Bebelmandel  ;  Eaft  ward  with  the  Ocean-, 
Southward  with  the  River  Quitman  ca,  which  parts  it  from 
Zanguabar  \  and  Weftward  with  the  Dominions,  of 
Prefer  John.  t  / ts  . 

It  is  fertile  in  Wheat,  Millet,  Barley,  and  various 
Sorts  of  Fruits  andPaftures;  and  therefore  feeds  a  . great 

-  1  ...  u  • 

Quantity  of  Cattle,  as  Horfcs,  .Cows,  Goats,  and 
Sheep.  It  alfo  produces  Honey,  Wax,  -  Gold,  and 
Ivory. 

Among  its  Rivers  the  moft  remarkable  are  the 
Quilmanca,  Magadoxo.,  and  Zeila-:  -Weftward  of  the 
City  Magadoxo  is  found  the  Lake  of  the  Monks,  with 
an  Hand,  ,and  a  City  in  the  Middle  ,  of  it,  which  bears 
the  fame  Name.  ‘ 

This  Country  is  divided  into  four  principal  States, 
viz.  the  Kingdom  of  Adel,  which  is  the  largell,  and  the 
moft  Northern  ;  that  of  Aden,  which  is  in  the  Middle-; 
and  that  of  Magadoxo ,  with  the  Republick  of  Brava, 
which  is  the  moft  Southern.  •  ■  •  • 

Note ,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Country  are  of  three 

Sorts:  Some  are  white  towards  the  Coafts,  fome 

■ 

black  towards  Abyjfinia ,  and  others  called  Beduini ,  of 
Arabian  Extraction,  who  are  Vagabonds,  live  without 
Laws,  without  Care,  and  are  all  Thieves. 

The  King  of  Adel  is  in  great  Efteem  among  the 
Mahometan  Princes,  becaufe  he  is  -always  at  War  with 
the  Great  Negus ,  on  whom  he  makes  fomctimes’Pri- 
foners,  and  whom  he  fends  to  thofe  Princes  for  Slaves. 
The  King  and  his  Subjects  are  Mahometans,  and  great 
Enemies  of  the  Chrijlians :  He  refides  in  the  City  of 
Adel,  Capital  of  his  Dominions,  fituated}  on  a  River 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Kingdom.  ....... 

The  King  of  Adea  is  Tributary  of.  the  Negus,  and  a 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  all  his  Subjedis.  It  is  believed 
that  he  refides  at  Baraboa ,  a  City  fituated  on  an  Arm 
of  the  River  Quilmanca  5  in  the  Province  of  Gfanzh, 
thefe  People  are  a  Mixture  of  Idolaters  and  Chriftihns. 

The  King  - of  Magadoxo  is  alfo  a  Mahometan,  and 
all  his  Subje&s  by  his  Example,  being  all  of  Arabian 
Extraction.  •  He  refides  in  the  City  Magadoxo, .  fi tuated 
on  the  Coaft,  and  in  a  very  commociious  Place  for  the 
Commerce  of  the  Indies. 

The  Republick  of  Brava  is  the  only  one  known 
in  Africa .  The  City  which  is  fituated  on  the  Coaft, 
between  Baraboa  and  Magadoxo -,  is  governed  by 
twelve  Xequi,  chofen  among  the  moft  ancient  of  the 
Families  of  the  feven  Brothers,  by  whom  it  was  found¬ 
ed.  It  is  Tributary  of  the  Portuguefe ,  and  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  carry  on  a  great  Commerce  of  Gold,  Silver, 
Ivory,  Ambcrgreafe,  Wax,  &c. 

Coasts  of  An  ex. 

All  Authors  have  given  to  this  Country  a  different 
Extent,  and  various  Limits ;  but  without  cfpoufing  any 
of  their  Opinions,  I’ll  lay  that  what  we  know  at  prefent 
under  the  Name  of  Coafts  of  Abcx,  made  once  Part  ot  the 
Trogloditick  Arabia,  and  fince  Part  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
Barnagas  and  Trigrumahon ,  depending  of  Prefer  John. 

This  Country  extends  from  the  Straight  of  Bcbchnan- 
dcl  to  the  Mountains  which  part  it  from  Egypt,  about 
the  22  Degree  of  Latitude;  fo  that  it  takes  up  JH°rc  H*111 
3  50  Leagues  of  Coafts  on  the  Red  Sea  ;  ancf  has  not  50 
in  its  greateft  Breadth,  and  20  in  its  Jeffer.  It  is  almoit 
all  defart  and  uncultivated,  becaufe  of  its  exccfllvc  Heat 
and  Want  of  Water.  The  Climate  is  burning  and  un- 
wholfome  ;  the  Soil  fandy,  and  ftcrilc,  particulaily 

Northward. 
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It  is  divided  into  two  Parts ;  the  moft  fouthern  con¬ 
tains  the  Kingdoms  of  Dancali ,  which  is.muchlefs  un¬ 
cultivated  than  the  other  Part,  and  depends  yet  of  the 
jSfegus.-  .Its  People,  notwithstanding,  are  almoft  all  Ma¬ 
hometans  y  through  Contagion,  having  no,  other  for  their 
Neighbours.  ,  v..;:  .  #  .  .. 

The  northern  Part  is  in  the  Power  of  the  Grand  Seig¬ 
nior,  who  keeps  a  Beglerbeg  in  the  City  of  Suaqucn , 
fituated  oh  the-  Coaft:  of  the  Red  Sea  *,  he  is  called  at  the 
Porte,  the  Beglierbeg  Bajhaw  of  Abajfla. 

The  City  of  Ercoco ,  on  the  fame  Coaft,  and  the  Ifland 
Mafia  over-againft  it,  are  of  this  Government.  All  the 
Inhabitants  follow  the  Dodtrine  of  Mahomet ,  even  the 
Subjects  of  the  Grand  Negus ^ 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  thefe  Countries,  is 

as  follows  : 

1  Coaft s  of  A  j  a  n  . 

The  Kingdom  of  Adea,  contains  Magadoxo,  Bandel , 
Migiate ,  * Zochet ,  Ifland  of  the  Monks ,  Orgabra ,  Barra - 
maa,  Quthianca,  Barra  boa,  Brava ,  Rep. 

The  Kingdom  <j/Adel,  contains  Adel,  Ara,  Zeila, 
Barbora,  Meta ,  Bardara ,  Afuma ,  Bandel-Dagoa,  Camu- 

ra,  Velha . 

Co  aft  s  of  A  bex. 

The  Kingdom  c/Dangali,  contains  Degibeldara,  De¬ 
gibe  Ic or a,  Vella ,  Suaqnen ,  Ercocco,  Mezua . 

Isles  of  Africa. 


* 

It  is  faid  that  this  Ifland  is  divided:  into:  five-  or  fix 

.Kingdoms ;  but  we  know  but  very  little  of  them.  .  • 

•  % 

Note ,  Thar  thofe  who  inhabit  the  Middle  of  the  Ifland, 
are  brutifli,  wild;  and  without  Faith,  life  the  Cafrts\ 

•  they  go  quite  naked,  ’and  dwell  in  very1  low  Huts! 
Thofe  towards’  the  Coafts  are  a'  little  mote  tra&able;* 
and  all  love  Pleafure  to  ExcJfs : '.  They  are  witty 
enough,  flrong,  and  courageous.  Th:eir  Women  are 
not  very  fparing  t>f  their  Carcffes,  and  the  Hufbands 
are  extremely  well  pleas’d,  when  an  European  do  them 
the  Honour  to  lie  with  their  Wives. 


Note  aifo.  That  fome  are  Idolaters,  or  without  the  lead: 

Shadow  of  Religion,  and  thofe  towards  the  Coafts, 
Mahometans . 


The  Ijles  Comorra,  fcfr. 

Between  the  weftern  Coaft  of  Madagafcar ,  and  thofe 

of  Zanguebar,  are  found  the  Ifles  of  Comorra ,  and  feveral 

others  lefs  considerable,  as  thofe  of  guerimba,  Anifa, 

Juan,  Nitova,  which  will  be  found  in  my  particular  De- 
Jcription. 

I  he  Ifles  of  Comorra  are  fituated  between  the  1 1  and 

*3  Leg.  -Latitude,  towards  the  72  and  72  of  Lon¬ 
gitude. 

T.  hey  produce  Rice,  Banana’s,  Cocoa-Nuts,  Oranges, 

Lemons ;  and  feed  Cows,  Goats,  Sheep,  Pigeons, 
Hens,  &c. 


«  ♦ 

Ifland  Zocotra.  • 

Eaftward  of  Cap e  Gardafuy,  is  found  under  the  86 
Deg.  of  Longitude,  the  Ifland  Zocotra,  which  may  have 
4 5,  or  50  Leagues  of  Circuit. 

The  Climate  is  very  hot,  the  Soil  dry  and  pretty  fte- 
rile,  having  nothing  recommendable  but  Aloes,  called  of 
its  Name  Zocotrina,  and  Sanguis  Draconis,  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  in  Abundance. 

«  * 

Note,  That  this  Ifland  is  in  the  Power  of  the  King  of 
Fartacb ,  in  Arabia,  who  keeps  in  it  a  Xequi,  or  Go¬ 
vernor.  The  Inhabitants  are  Idolaters,  and  adore  the 
Moon ;  notwithftanding-  which  they  have  a  great 
Rdpedt  for  the  Crofs ,  which  they  place  ho¬ 
nourably  in  their  Temples,  though  they  have  no 
Knowledge  of  Jefus  Cbrift  ;  they  fay  only,  that  their 

Anceftors  have  learned  them  that  Pra6licc. 

%  • 

Note  alfo.  That  thefe  People  are  ignorant,  lazy,  cow- 
;  ardly,  and  miftruftful,  but  above  all,  great  Enemies 
of  the  Turks. 

4  • 
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The  Ifland  Madagascar. 


This  Bland  is  one  of  the  greateft  and  richcft  of  the 
whole  World.  The  Natives  give  it  the  Name  Mada¬ 
gafcar,  i.  c.  the  Ifland  of  the  Moon.  That  of  St.  Laurent 
was  given  to  it,  bccaufe  difeovered  on  that  Saint’s  Day  ; 
and  the  French  call  it  Ifle  Dauphine. 

It  is  fituated  Eaftward  of  the  Coafts  of  Zanguebar,  and 
of  the  Cafrery ,  between  the  1 1  and  1 6  Deg.  of  fouthern 
Latitude  .;  and  extends  from  the  72  Deg.  of  Longitude, 
to  the  81 ;  fo  that  it  may  have  about  350  Leagues  in  its 
greateft  Extent  from  North  to  South,  i.  e.  from  Cape 
Natal,  to  Cape  St.  Mary  \  120  in  its  greateft  Breadth  ; 
and  900  of  Circuit. 

The  Climate  is  wholfome  enough  and  temperate.: 
The  Soil  very  fertile  in  Fruits,  as  Oranges,  Lemons,  fftc. 
and  in  Pulfes,  It  produces  Rice,  Cotton,  Sugar,  Gin¬ 
ger,  Saffron,  the  Igname,  and  other  very  good  Roots ; 
and  alfo  Wax'  and  Honey.  It  has  Mines  of  Gold  and 
Silver;  and  feveral  Trees  grow  there  which  are  very  rare 
among  us,  as  Ebony,  Brad  1 -Wood,  red,  yellow,  and 
white  Sanders.  Lions,  Elephants,  Camels,  and  feve- 
ral  other  Animals  arc  fo  common  in  it,  that  fometimes  a 
Sheep  has  been  given  for 'a  Sheet  of  Paper,  and  four  Cows 
for  a  poor  Jacket, 

The  Middle  of  this  Ifland  is  full  of  Forofts  and 
Mountains,  from  which  flow  feveral  Rivers,  the  great¬ 
eft,  of  which  are,  Janibarou ,  Maroucou ,  and  Macabarou. 

It  has  feveral  very  commodious  Ports,,  viz.  Anton - 
gil,  Vi ng agora,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Auguflin,  Antipern,  the 

Port  of  the  Galeons,  . . 

• .  ■  • 
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Note,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Ifles  are  tradlable 

enough,  and  trade  freely  with  the  Portuguefe  of  Mo- 
zambitk . 

AW  alfo.  That  they  have  each  a  King,  which  every 
Ship  at  its  Arrival,  is  oblig’d- to  acknowledge  with  a 
Prefent.  And  none  but  the  King  wears  Cloaths  and 
Shoes,  all  his  Subjects  going  naked,  except  that 

they  hide  what  Modefty  forbids  to  expofe  to  pub- 

lick  View. 

•  .  * 

Note  again,  That  they  are  almoft  all  Mahometans ;  the 
reft  are  Idolaters,  and  live  without  Faith,  and  without 
Laws,  like  Beafts,  in  Caves,  particularly  towards  the 
Middle  of  the  Land. 


•  T owards  the  Coafts  of  Zanguebar,  is  found  under  the 
6  Deg.  of  fouthern  Latitude,  the  Ifland  Zanzibar,  from 
which  the  whole  Country  has  borrow’d  its  Name.  It 
may  have  about  90  Leagues  of  Circuit.  •  The  Ifland 
Pemba,  fituated  under,  the  4  Degree,  has  more  than 
•  no  Leagues  of  Circuit  ;  that  of  Monfia  has' 50. 

Thefe  Ifles  produce  Rice,  Millet,  Lemons,  Oranges, 
and  Sugar-Canes,  but  the  Inhabitants  have  not  the  Wit 
to  purify  the  Sugar.  They  feed  a  .  great  Quantity  of 
Cattle,  in  which  confifts  their  Commerce  with  thofe  o'f 
the  main  Land. 


Note ,  That  each  of  thefe  Ifles  has  its  particular  King, 
who  are  made  tributary  of  die  King  of  Portugal. 
•Thefe  Kings,  and  their  Subjects,  are  all  Mahometans. 

§ 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Natives  of  thefe  Ifles  are  lean,  puny. 
Enemies  of  War,  applying  the mfe Ives  to  Agriculture 
and  Commerce.  Their  Women  love  to  be  adorn’d 
with  Chains,  Bracelets,  Ear-Rings,  and  other  Jewels, 

The  Ifland  St.  Thomas. 


At  50  Leagues  Diftancc  from  the  main  Land  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Biafara,  is  found  die  Ifland  St.  Thomas , 
which  has  given  Name  to  the  Gulph  in  which  it  is  fitua¬ 
ted  under  the  Equator.  •  - 

Its  Figure  is  almoft  round,  and  fome  fey  that  it  may 
have  45,  and  others  60  Leagues  of  Circuit. 

The  Climate  is  unwholfomc  for  Foreigners,  but  not 
for  the  Natives :  The  Soil  produces  all  that’s  ncccflary 
for  the  Life  of  the  Negroes,  but  not  of  the  Europeans  ; 
for  it  has  neither  Corn  nor  Wine,  but  Maiz,  Palm- 
Trees,  Potatoes,  and  a,  great  Quantity  of  Sugar. 


Note,  That  the  Dutch  conquer’d  this  Ifland  from  the 
Portuguefe,  who  retook  it  afterwards,,  and  keep  a  Go¬ 
vernor  in  the  City  Pavoafan,  which  is  the  Capital. 
The  Inhabitants  are  moft  of  them  Catholielc,  and 
.  there  is  even  aBifliop  in  the  Capital  City. 
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The  Jfiand.of.lbe  Prince,  was  thus  called  by  die  Por- 
tuguefe ,  becaufe  the  Prince  of  Portugal  had  die  Revenue 
thereof. 

It  is  fituated  at  the  North  by  Eaft  of  that  of  St.Tbo- 
was ,  under  the  2  Deg.  of  Latitude,  and  the  32,  30  Min. 
of  Longitude  5  and  has  about  25  Leagues  of  Circuit. 

The  Climate  is  wholJbme,  and  the  Soil  very  near 
like  that  of  the  Ifland  St.  Thomas.  It  is  in  the  Power 
of  the  Tortuguefe ,  and  die  Inhabitants  are  all  Ca- 

tholick. 

The  Jjland  of  Fernando  Poo ,  is  fituated  ftill  further  into 
the  Gulph  of  St.  Thomas,  between  that  of  the  Prince , 
and  the  Mouth  of  the  Rio  des  Camarones ,  in  the  main 
Land,  it  is  very  near  as  big  as  that  of  St.  Thomas. 

Its  Climate  and  Soil  is  like  that  of  the  Idand  of  the 
Prince ,  and  its  Government  and  Religion  likewife  the 
fame. 

The  Jjland  Annohon ,  was  thus  called  becaufe  difcover- 
ed  the  firft  Day  of  die  Year. 

It  is  fituated  under  the  28  Deg.  of  Longitude;  and 
the  2,  30  Min.  of  fouthern  Latitude. 

Its  Extent,  Soil,  Government,  and  Religion,  is  very 
little  different  from  that  of  Fernando  Poo. 

The  other  Ides  which  are  in  that  Sea  of  Ethiopia ,  are 
very  little  inhabited,  therefore  FJ1  fay  nothing  of  them, 
and  content  myfelf  with  putting  their  Names  in  my  par¬ 
ticular  Defcription. 

Isles  of  Cape-Verd. 

Thefe  Ifles,  which  the  An  dents  have  called  Gorgon a, 
Gorgad<e ,  and  Hcfperides ,  are  call’d  by  us,  IJles  of  Cape- 
Verd ,  becaufe  they  are  over-againft  that  Cape,  Weft- 
ward. 

Some  Authors  pretend  that  there  is  'twenty  of  them, 
but  we  reckon  but  fix  principal  ;  the  more  advanced 
Northward,  are  thofe  of  St.  Anthony ,  and  of  St.  Vincent, 
then  advancing  always  Southward,  St.  Lucia ,  St.  Nicolas , 
the  Jjland  of  Salt,  of  Bona  vifi,  of  May,  St  James, 
Del  Fu ego,  and  Bravo. 

They  are  fituated  Weftward  of  Nigritia,  between  the 
353  and  the  357  Deg.  of  Longitude,  extending  from 
the  13  Deg.  30  Min.  of  Latitude,  to  the  19. 

The  Jjland  St.  James,  is  the  greateft  of  them  all,  and 
may  have  45  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Length  from  South 
by  £aft,  to  North  by  Weft ;  10  in  its  greateft  Breadth  ; 
and  95  of  Circuit. 

The  JJles  of  St.  Nicolas,  and  of  St.  Lucia,  may  have 
each  25  or  26  Leagues  in  Length,  7  or  8  in  Breadth, 
and  60  of  Circuit.  The  Length  of  the  firft  is  from 
North  by  Weft  to  South  by  Eaft;  and  that  of  the  other 
from  North  by  Eaft  to  South  by  Weft. 

T he  JJles  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Anthony,  have  not  above 
half  the  Extent  of  thefe,  and  the  five  others  are  ftill  left 
fer  ;  fince  the  greateft  of  them  has  not  j  o  Leagues  in 
Length,  and  20  of  Circuit. 

The  Climate  of  thefe  Hies  is  generally  hot,  and  un- 
wholfome.  The  Soil  is  ftony,  and  almoft  ftcrile*  as  thofe 
of  Salt,  Bona  vifia ,  and  of  May.  The  firft  has  but 
wild  Horfes,  the  laft  has  alfo  a  great  Number  of  them ; 
but  has  a  ftill  greater  Number  of  Goats ;  fo  that  the 
Skins  and  Salt,  are  what  render  them  conftdcrable. 
The  others  are  lefs  Rerile;  and  produce  Rice,  Maiz, 
Iguana’s,  Banana’s,  Lemons,  Oranges,  Cocoa-Nuts, 
Pomegranates,  Wine,  and  Cotton :  And  it  mull  be  ob- 
ierved,  that  thefe  Fruits  are  gathered  twice  a  Year. 
They  feed  a  great  Number  of  Cattle  and  Fowls  ;  and 
the  Inhabitants  fait  the  FJefh  of  thofe  Animals,  and  fend 
it  to  fcvcral  Places. 

Above  thefe  Ifles  there  arc  Ionic  Places  where  the 
Surface  of  the:  Sea  is  covered  with  a  certain  Herb,  very 
near  like  the  Sarfigo  of  the  Portugnefe .  It  cannot  be 
difeovered  where  the  Roots  of  thole  Herbs  lay,  becaufe 
they  arc  far  from  the  main  Land,  and  the  Sea  has  no 
Bottom  in  the  Places  where  they  are  found  ;  noewith- 
iianding  which,  Mariners  take  ail  the  Care  imaginable 
to  avoid  them. 


Note ,  That  when  thefe  Ifles  were  difeover’d 
noefe,  they  were  all  uninhabited,  and  began 
habited  but  30  Years  a  Iter  ward,  when 


by  a  Ge - 
to  be  in¬ 
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luguefe  had  a  little  Frequented  them.  .  They  are-  ftifj 
in  their  Power,  and  the  King  of  Portugal  keeps  a  Go¬ 
vernor  in  the  City  of  St.  James  fi  tuated  in  the  Iftand 
of  the  fame  Name.  This  City  is  not  only  Capital  of 
the  Ifles ;  but  likewife  of  all  the  Places/  which  the 
'Portuguefe  poftefs  on  the  Coaft  of  the  Higher  Guinea. 
It  is  alfo  an  Epifcopal  See,  Suffragan  of  Lijhon. 

1 

Note  alfo,  That  none  but  the  Catholick  Religion  is  pub- 
licldy  profefs’d  in  thefe  Ifles.  There  are  fome  Ne¬ 
groes  who  know  neither  God  nor  Devil. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  the  Ifles  of  Africa, 
is  as  follows : 

In  the  Red  Sea  are  the  Ifles  Suaquen ,  Mazua ,  S.  Pietro. 

The  Jjland  Zo cot r  a. 

The  Jjland  Madagascar,  contains  Vingagora,  Cady, 
Angoada ,  Cacambut ,  Mannajara,  Manialufo,  Manapa- 
tan,  Manatenga,  Ananbolo,  Rama ,  Manafiaf,  Atabafia, 
S t.  Vincent. 

IJles  of  Comorra,  contains  Comorra,  Garidfa ,  Lour  a, 
Cenbracas,  Mayotte. 

T 0 ward  the  Coafts  of  Zanguebar ,  are  the  Ifles  Zan¬ 
zibar,  Monfia ,  S.  Roch ,  Peniba,  ghiermba,  Anifa,  Da 
Nova,  Baixos  de  Judia . 

T 0 wards  Guinea ,  the  Ifles  St.  Thomas,  of  the  Prince , 
Fernando  Poo ,  Annohon. 

The  JJles  of  Cape-Verd,  are  St.Jago ,  St.  Nicholas, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Anthonia,  Del  Fuego,  Do  Sal, 
De  bona  vifia ,  Brava ,  Mayo. 

Isles  Canary. 

Weftward  of  the  Biledulgerid,  are  found  the  Ifles  cal¬ 
led  at  prefen t  Canary,  of  the  Name  of  the  greateft  a- 
mong  them.  The  moft  learned  Geographers  are  per- 
fuaded  that  they  are  the  fame  which  the  Ancients  call’d 
Fortunate ,  though  they  had  placed  them  further  South¬ 
ward. 

They  are  ten  or  twelve  in  Number,  among  which 
there  are  feven  principal,  viz.  the  two  mofb  eaftern, 
which  are  Lancelotte  and  Forteventtira  \  then  advancing 
Weftward,  Canary ,  Teneriff,  Gomer  \  the  Ifland  Del  Ferro, 
and  that  of  Palma,  which  are  the  two  moft  weftern. 

They  extend  from  the  firft:  Deg.  of  Longitude,  to  be¬ 
yond  the  28  or  29,  if  we  will  (peak  of  the  four  fmall 
ones,  which  are  Northward  of  Lancelotte. 

The  Jjland  Canary,  which  has  given  its  Name  to  the 
others,  is  fituated  under  the  3  Deg.  40  Min.  of  Longi¬ 
tude,  and  the  26,  30  Min.  of  Latitude.  It  has  13 
or  40  Leagues  in  Length  and  Breadth,  and  50  of 
Circuit. 

The  Ifiatid  Teneriff  is  fituated  under  the  2  Deg.  30  Min. 
of  Longitude,  and  the  27  of  Latitude;  it  has  about  22 
Leagues  in  its  greateft  Length  from  South  by  Weft  to 
North  by  Eaft.  Its  Breadth  is  very  irregular,  from 
3  Leagues  to  15;  fo  that  its  Circuit  is  of  about  6p 
Leagues. 

The  Jjland  Forteve?itura  is  fituated  under  the  5  Deg. 
30  Min.  of  Longitude,  and  the  27  of  Latitude.  It  has 
about  25  Leagues  in  Length  from  South  by  Weft  to 
North  by  Eaft ;  its  Breadth  is  ftill  more  irregular  than 
the  preceding  one  ;  for  in  the  Middle  it  has  but  4  Leagues, 
and  was  once  divided  by  a  Wall,  which  travers’d  its 
Ifthmus.  It  may  have  70  Leagues  of  Circuit,  becaufe  of 
the  twoGulphs  it  makes,  very  near  like  the  Angle  of  a 
Crofs  of  Malta , 

The  Jjland  Lancelotte  is  fituated  under  the  5  Deg, 
45  Min.  of  Longitude,  and  the  28  of  Latitude.  It  may 
have  13  Leagues  in  Length  from  South  to  North,  9  in 
Breadth,  and  40  of  Circuit, 

The  Jjland  Gomer  is  under  the  firft  Deg.  of  Longitude, 
and  the  27  of  Latitude. 

The  Jjland  Del  Ferro,  is  between  the  firft  Meridian, 
and  the  30  Min.  of  Longitude,  under  the  26,  45  Min. 
of  Latitude. 

The  Jjland  of  Palm  is  under  the  30  Min,  of  Longitude, 

and  the  2  7  Deg.  40  Min.  of  Latitude. 

Each  of  the  other  three  Ifles  may  have  to  the  Utmoft, 

10  Leagues  in  Length,  5  in  Breadth,  and  25  of  Circuit, 

The  Climate  of  thefe  Ifies  is  very  good,  though  a  little 

hot.  The  Soil  is  very  fertile  in  all  Tilings,  and  pro- 

\  duces, 
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duces  Wheat,  Barley,  Millet,  and  delicious  Wines, 
which  are  exported  throughout  all  Europe  9  and  likewife 
all  Sorts  of  excellent  Fruits,  as  Figs,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Pomegranates,  Sugar;  13 c.  It  feeds  a  great  Quantity  of 
Croats  and  wild  AfFes. 

In  the.  Ifland  Teneriff,  there  is  towards  the  Middle  a 
high  Mountain,  by  the  Portuguefe  call’d  El  Pico ,  which 
rifes  like  a  Sugar-Loaf,  and  paffes  for  the  higheft  of  the 
whole  World. 

The  Soil  of  the  Ifland  del  Ferro  is  very  dry,  and  fte- 
rile  in  fome  Places,  becaufe  there  is  no  Water  in  it  9 
but  the  Almighty,  who  provides  for  all  our  Wants,  has 
caufed  to  grow  there  a  Tree,  whofe  Trunk  is  about  two 
Fathoms  round,  and  has  its  Leaves  long  and  narrow, 
always  green,  and  always  cover’d  with  a  Dew  which 
drops  into  Stone-Bafons,  which  the  Natives  make  on 
Purpofe  to  receive  the  Water,  which  is  very  good;  they 
uling  it  for  all  their  Neceifities,  and  for  the  Cattle. 
This  Ifland  is  very  well  known,  becaufe  we  make  our 
firfl:  Meridian  to  pals  through  it. 

Note,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Ifles  are  almofl:  all 
Spaniards .  The  Natives  are  great  Epicures  ;  and 
fome  Relations  fay,  that  the  few  left  retired  into  the 
Mountains,  where  they  live  in  Caves,  on  the  Milk  of 
their  Goats, 

Note ,  alio.  That  they  are  Subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
who  keeps  a  Viceroy,  or  Governor,  in  the  City  of 
Canary ,  fituated  in  the  Ifland  of  the  fame  Name. 
There  is  in  that  Capital  a  Royal  Audience,  a  Bilhop, 
and  an  Inquifition. 

Note ,  again,  That  none  but  the  Catholick  Religion  is 
profeffed  in  thefe  Ifles. 

Tie  Ifland  Madeira. 

This  Ifland,  which  Niger  fuppofes  to  be  one  of  the 
Ifles  of  Juno  of  the  Antients,  is  call’d  Madeira  by  the 
Portuguefe . 

It  is  fituated  under  the  firfl  Deg.  30  Min.  of  Longi¬ 
tude,  and  under  the  32  Deg.  30  Min.  of  Latitude:  It 
may  have  20  Leagues  in  Length,  7  or  8  in  its  greateft 
Breadth,  and  48  of  Circuit. 

The  Climate  is  much  more  temperate  than  in  the 
Canaries ,  and  the  Soil  ftill  more  fertile  in  Corn,  Wine, 
Sugar,  and  Fruits :  It  is  befides  water’d  with  five  or  fix 
Rivers.  There  are  found  in  it  the  fame  Sorts  of  Cattle, 
Fowls,  and  Trees,  as  in  the  Canaries .  Gramnay  fays, 
that  when  it  was  difcover’d  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1420, 
it  was  all  cover’d  with  Wood  9  that  they  fet  Fire  to 
it,  which  lafled  feven  Years,  after  which  they  found 
the  Soil  very  fertile  9  but  at  prefent  it  does  not  produce 
half  fo  much  as  it  did  then. 

Note,  •  That  the  Inhabitants  are  much  more  tractable 
than  thofe  of  the  Canaries,  and  are  almofl  all  Portuguefe . 

Note,  alio,  That  the  King  of  Portugal  keeps  a  Governor 
in  this  Ifland,  who  refid, cs  at  Fonzal,  Capital  of  Ma¬ 
deira,  which  is  alfo  an  Epifcopal  See,  Suffragan  of 
Lijbon. 

Note ,  again,  That  there  is  no  other  Religion  profeffed 
here  but  the  Catholick. 

At  the  North  by  Eafl  of  Madeira  is  found  the  Ifland 
of  Porto  Santo ,  of  about  eight  Leagues  of  Circuit,  de¬ 
pending  of  this  us  well  for  the  Spiritual,  as  for  the  Tem¬ 
poral.  The  Soil  is  very  little  lefs  fertile ;  and  it  pro¬ 
duces  Wax  and  Honey,  which  arc  cfleemctl  the  belt  in 
the  World. 

The  Ifles  Azores. 

The  Ifles  Azores  may  be  ranked  among  thofe  of  A- 
frica ,  though  very  diftant  from  it. 

They  are  found  between  the  36  and  40  Degree  of 
Latitude,  and  between  the  34 6  and  the  354  of  our  Lon¬ 
gitude  :  But  the  Dutch  make  their  full  Meridian  to  pafs 
at  the  Ifland  T crceira ,  which  is  the  molt  confiderablc 
of  all. 

The  Climate  is  very  wholfomc,  and  the  Soil  very  fer¬ 
tile  in  Corn,  Wine,  and  Fruits*  There  arc  found  in 


them  Fountains  of  hot  Water;*,  and  .one5  .in' .particular* 
which  petrifies  Woods  * 

Thefe  Ifles  are  nine  in  Number*  and  the  mofl  corifi- 
derable  of  all  is  the  Ifland  Terceira,  it  having  15  or  16 
Leagues  of  Circuit  9  and  its  capital  City  is  Augere,  which 
is  an  Epifcopal  See. 

* 

•  » 

Note  *  That  thefe  Ifles  began  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
Portuguefe  about  the  Year  1449  9  and  ever  flnee  that 
Time  they  have  remained  in  their  Power,  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  Ufurpation  of  the  Kings  of  Spain. 

Note ,  alfo,  That  all  the  Inhabitants  profefs  the  Catho - 
lick  Religion. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  thefe  Ifles  is  as 
follows  : 

Ifles  Canary. 

The  Ifland  Canary,  contains  Canary,  Ttdle,  GadUi\ 
The  Ifland  Tenerif,  contains  Laguna ,  Santa  Cruz. 

The  Isles  Gomer,  Palma,  del  Ferro. 

The  Ifland  Forte ventura,  contains  Fortevefttura + 
Tarafalo,  Lanega. 

The  Ifland  Lancelotte,  contains  Lancelot te ,  Porto 
de  Naos,  Porto  de  Cavalos. 

The  Isles  Gr at  to  fa,  Alegria . 

The  Ifland  Madeira,  contains  Fonzal,  Moncerico 9 
Santa-Croce. 

The  Isles  de  Porto  Santo,  deferted,  the  Salvages . 

The  Ifles  Azores,  are  Tercera,  S.  Miguel,  S.  Maria 4 
S.  Georgio,  del  Pico,  Fayal,  del  Cuervo ,  de  Flores . 

In  the  Ethiopick  Ocean,  Eaftward,  are  the  Ifles 
de  Amir  ante,  4.  Mafcharenas ,  2.  Os  Sets  Innanos,  Corpo 
Santo,  S.  Franc  if co,  Diego,  Rodrigue,  Maurice,  Bourbon , 
Jouan  de  Nova,  Cofmoledo. 

Westward. 

The  Isles  S.  Matthew,  Afcenflon,  S.  Helena ,  S.  He* 
lena  nova.  Triflan  da  Cun  ha. 

Note ,  That  at  the  particular  Defire  of  a  great  Number  of 
my  Subfcribers,  I  having  tra veil’d  thro’  the  different 
Parts  which  compofe  the  antient  World,  or' our  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  carefully  examin’d  all  it  contains,  as  moft 
capable  to  flatter  our  Curiofity,  and  to  give  us  a  right 
Notion  of  Geography  •,  I’ll  pafs  to  the  other  Continent, 
fo  call’d,  becaufe  on  the  Surface  of  the:  Globe  it  Is 
feparatfed  from  our  Continent  by  the  Sea  •,  NeWj 
becaufe  it  was  not  known  300  Years  ago  5  Inferior, 
becaufe  in  the  Vulgar’s  Opinion  it  fhould  be  under 
ours  ;  JVeftern,  becaufe  it  is  deferibed  Weftward  of 
*  the  firfl:  Meridian,  in  the  Map  of  the  Terrcftrial 
Globe  9  America,  from  the  Name  of  one  of  the  firfl 
Navigators  who  difcover’d  it  •,  and  Jaftly,  the  Vul¬ 
gar  gives  it  the  Name  of  Weft-Indies  \  Indiesi  be¬ 
caufe  its  Riches  equal  thofe  of  the  true  Indies  9  and 
Weft,  becaufe  they  are  Weftward  of  Europe. 


AMERICA. 

America,  extends  from  the  63  Degree  of  northern! 
Latitude,  at  the  Streight  of  Hudfon *  to  that  of  Ma¬ 
gellan,  under  the  54  of  the  Southern  ;  and  from  Agu - 
beza  del  Gato,  below  the  Ifland  of  California ,  under  the 
240  Degree  of  Longitude,  to  the  niolt  advanced  Point 
of  the  Brafll,  under  the  348. 

Northward  it  confines  with  the  Sea,  which  parts 
it  from  Greenland,  by  the ,  Streight  of  Hudfon,  &o. 
Eaftward  with  the  Atlantick  Ocean  9  Southward  with 
the  Streight  of  Magellan,  which  parts  it  from  Terra 
del  Ftiego  9  and  Weftward  with  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  or 
South-Sea. 

Its  Situation  in  three  different  Zones,  is  the  Caufe 
that  its  Climate  is  various,  and  participates  of  Heat  or 
Colei,  in  Proportion  to  the  Situation  of  each  Country. 
The  Soil  is  alfo  various,  and  produces  feveral  Sorts  of 
Corn  and  Fruits  which  we  know,  and  feveral  others  un¬ 
known  to  us.  So  much  Gold  and  Silver  is  found  in  it, 
that  thofe  precious  Baits  attract  the  Commerce  of  nl- 
moft  all  the  People  of  Europe.  It  breeds  almofl:  all  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Animals,  ferocious,  wiki,  and  domeftick,  which 
have  been  known  fmcc  the  Creation. 

It 
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It  has  three  very  confiderable  Rivers;  ;  the  greatefl: 
whereof  is- that  of  the  Amazons  ;  the  fecond,  is  that  of 
Plata ,  or  of  Paraguay,  both  rolling  their  Waters  in  the 
fouthern  Part  ;  the  third  is  the  River  St.  Laurence ,  which 
traverfes  all  Canada ,  in  the  northern  Part. 

Thefe  two  Parts  are  two  great  Peninfula’s,  which  are 
join’d  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Panama ,  about  eighteen  French 
Leagues  broad,  and  contain  feverai  Provinces. 

Note,  That  the  Americans  are,  in  general,  ingenious 
enough,  but  they  are  deceitful,  and  revengeful ;  and 
though  they  be  very  ftrong,  are  without  Courage. 
Thole  who  have  no  Commerce  with  the  Europeans , 
are  Wild  and  Anthropophage,  living  without  Care  ; 
the  others,  who  trade  with  the  Europeans ,  or  are  Sub- 
jedts  to  them,  are  more  tradtable.  Some  of  thefe 
Savages  go  quite  naked  •,  others  paint  their  Bodies  of 
•  various  Colours ;  and  others  cloath  themfelves  with 
-the  Skins  of  Beafts ;  they  love  Dancing,  and  deep  in 
Hammocks ;  their  common  Arms  are  Bows  and 
Arrows  ;  fome  have.  Mufkets,  and  other  Arms,  like 
the  Europeans . 

Note,  alfo.  That  before  the  Coming  of  the  Spaniards , 
America  had  its  Kings,  viz.  thole  of  Mexico ,  Cttlhua- 
can ,  Azcapuzalco ,  of  T ezeuco ,  &c.  the  Inga' s  of  Peru, 
and  the  Caciques ,  or  Captains,  whom  they  ufed  to 
chufe  for  their  Commanders:  Several  furprifing  Things 
are  related  of  Montezuma ,  Jaft  King  of  Mexico ,  whom 
the  Spaniards  murther’d  to  have  his  Treafures.  At 
prefent  the  King  of  Spain  is  Mailer  of  a  great  Part  of 
'  that  new  World,  where  he  keeps  two  Viceroys,  one 
at  Lima  for  the  Southern  Part,  the  other  at  Mexico , 
for  the  Northern.  The  King  of  France  gives  Laws 
to  the  bell  Part  of  Canada ,  called  New  France  ;  and 
keeps  a  Viceroy,  or  Governor,  in  the  City  of  Quebec, 
fituated  on  the  River  St.  Laurence.  The  Kings  of 
Portugal ,  England ,  Denmark ,  and  the  Dutch ,  have 
■each  their  Part  of  it ;  and  the  Inland  Part  is  yet  in 
the  Power  of  die  Natives,  fome  of  whom  chufe  Cap¬ 
tains  to  govern  them,  and  lead  them  to  War  :  The 
others  live  confufedly  without  Guides,  having  neither 
Laws,  nor  fix’d  Habitations. 

Note,  again.  That  thofe  who  have  preferved  their  Li¬ 
berty,  are  yet  Idolaters ;  fome  adore  one  God,  Crea¬ 
tor  of  all  Things ;  others  adore  the  Sun,  Moon,  the 
Fire,  &c.  The  French ,  Spaniards ,  and  Portuguefe 
profefs  the  Catholick,  Apoftolica),  and  Roman  .Reli¬ 
gion:  The  other  Europeans  profefs  each  their  Re- 
.  ligion.  . 

The  Spaniards  have  five  Archbifliops  in  their  Di- 
ftrift,  viz.  at  Mexico ,  in  the  Province  of  the  fame 
Name  ;  at  Lima ,  and  at  Plata,  in  Peru  ;  at  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  in  the  Hand  Hifpaniola  ;  at  Santa  Fc  de  Ba- 
gotta ,  in  the  Main  Land  :  Under  thofe  Archbifliops 
are  thirty  Bifhopricks,  which  I’ll  diftinguifli  in  my 
particular  Dcfcripti oft.  Thct6  aft' alfo  two  Inquifi- 
tions,  and  two  Univcrfitics,  one  at  Mexico,  the  other 
at  Lima ;  and  more  .than  400  Monafteries*  The  French 
have  a  Bifiiop  at  Quebec  in  New  France ,  and  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  one  at  St.  Salvador  in'  the  Brqfil.  ^ 
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South  America. 

% 
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This  Part  of.  die  new  World  is  a  great  Peninfula, 
which  extends  between  the  292  and  the  348  Degree  of 
Longitude ;  from  Cape  Coquibocoa ,  under  the  1 2  Deg. 
30  Min.  of  northern  Latitude,  to  the  Strcight  of  Magel¬ 
lan,  under  the  54  of  the  Southern  :  So  that  it  may  have 
1330  Leagues  in  its  greatefl:  Extent  from  North  to 
South,  and  1140  in  its  greatcll  Breadth  from  Ealt  to 
Weft,  and  very  near  5000  of  Circuit. 

It  confines  Northward  and  Eafhvard  with  the  Northern 
Sea ;  Southward  with  the  Magellanick  Sea  5  and  Weft- 
ward  with  the  Pacifick  or  South-Sea. 

It  is  divided  into  ieven  principal  Parts,  which  are, 
the  Main  Land  or  Golden  Cajlille,  Peru,  Pucumano , 
Chili ,  Magellanick  Land,  Paraguay,  Braftl ,  and  the 
Country  which  is  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  River 
of  the  Amazons ,  and  of  the  Rivers  which  difembogue 
into  it. 
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This  Country,  call’d, once  Golden  Cajlille,.  is  more  ad¬ 
vanced  -towards  the  North  /thanr.all .  the  others- of  South 
America ,  and  contains  the  whole  Extent  of  the, Refort  of 
the  Chamber  of  Panama.  :T  .v  .  4  . 

It  extends  between  the  12  Deg;  30  Min.  of  northern 
Latitude,  frem  the  Ifthmus  of  Panama,  under  the  293 
of  Longitude,  to  the  328  Deg.  30  Min.  having  South¬ 
ward  the.  Country  of  the  Amazons?  with  Peru  5  and 
Northward  the  Northern  Sea. 

The  Climate  is  extremely  hot,  and,  notwithftanding, 
very  wholfome,  except  towards  the  Ifthmus  of  Panama , 
where  the  Land  is  very  marftiy,  and  the  Heat  would  be 
infupportable,  if  not  a  little  temperated  by  the  northern 
Winds.  The  Soil  produces  but  little  Corn,  but  ,a  great 
Quantity  of  Maiz,  except  in  the  Places  where,  it  is  tra- 
^erfed  with  Marlhes  and  Mountains ;  it  is  fertile  enough 
in  Pafturc,  and-  abounds  in  Cattle,  as  Cows,.  Sheep, 
Hogs,  and  others.  It  produces  feverai  Fruits  unknown 
to  us,  as  Potatoes,  Ananas,  Indiau  Figs,  &c.  but  not 
equally  every  where.  There  is1  found  in  it  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Azure ;  Rocks  of 
Emeralds,  and  fome  other  precious  Stones. 

The  nioft  remarkable  of  its  Rivers  are  that  of  Oro- 
noquo,  which  fprings  from  it,  and  traverfes  it  thro*  all 
its  Courfe  ;  thofe  of  the  Magdelen,  and  S.  Martha,  which 
join  together  between  the  Governments  of  Carthagena 
and  of  St.  Martha :  It  has  like  wile  the .  Lake  Pa  rime 
under  die  Equator,  at  the  319  Degree  of  Longitude,  all 
environ’d  with  Mountains,  120  Leagues  long,  40  or 
50  broad,  and  which  may  have  300  of  Circuit.  A  lit¬ 
tle  higher  the  Lake  Cqffipal,  Under  the  4  Deg;  of  Lati¬ 
tude,  and  which  is  more  than  100  Leagues  round  ;  and 
another  30  Leagues  diftant  from  the  Lake  Parime ,  Eaft- 
ward,  and  which  may  have  90  of  Circuit. 

This  Province  is  divided  into  eleven  Governments ; 
feven  of  which  are  on  the  Northern  Sea,  going  from 
Weft  to  Eaft,  viz.  C aft  ilia  d'Ora,  on  the  Main  Land ; 
Carthagena,  Santa  Martha ,  Rio  de  la  Hacha ,  Venezuela, 
Nueva  Andalufia ,  and  Caribana.  The  four  others  are 
found  Southward  of  thefe,  returning  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
in  this  Order,  Guiana 3  Paria ,  Nueva  Granada ,  and  Po- 
paana,  in  Part.;  the  other  Part  is  in  the  Government 
of  Peru.  .. 

The  capital  City  is  Santo  Fc  de  Bogotta ,  fituated  in 
the  Province  of  Nueva  Granada  5  it  is  an  Archiepifcopal 
See,  the  Seat  of  a  Governor,  and  of  the  Royal  Audience 
of  all  the  Main  Land.  .  -  .  ; 
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■Note,  That  the  Natives  are  Well.ihaped,  and  of  a  Brafs 
Colour  ;  they  go  naked  to  the  Waift  :  There  are  fe¬ 
verai  Negroes  among  them,  who  have  no  other  Pro- 
fefllon  than  that  of  Thieving.' 

Note,  alfo,  •  That  the  King  of  -Spain  commands  in  that 
Province  by  his  Governors,  and  the  Bifhops  he  fends 
thither.,  -  • 
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Note,  again,  That  there  are  always  Miflionaries  ,in  thofe 

Parts,  to  inftxu6t  the  People  in  the  Catholick  Religion. 

The  greatefl:  Part  of  the  Natives  arc  yet  Idolaters* 

efpecially  towards  the  Middle  of  the  Land. 

Peru. 

This  is  the  greatefl:  Treafure  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  richeft  Jewel  of  his  Diadem  :  It  was  fix’d  to  it- 
in  the  Time  of  Charles  V.  after  Francis  Pizarro  had 
difeover’d  it. 

This  precious  Source  of  Metals  is  fituated  between  the 
292  and  316  Degree  of  Longitude;  extending  on  the 
South-Sea,  from  the  5  Degree  of  northern  Latitude,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Country  of  Pvpayana,  to  the  26  Deg.  of  die 
Southern ;  fo  that  it  may  have  660  Leagues  ot  Coafts, 
260  in  its  greatefl:  Breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and 
140  ii)  its  leflfer. 

It  confines  Eaft  ward  with  Paraguay,  and  the  Coim  try 
of  the  Amazons,  from  which  it  is  fepa rated  by  its  River, 
and  that  of  Maragnan ,  which  fprings  from  it  5  North¬ 
ward  with  the  Main  Land  ;  Southward  with  tmlara- 

,  cum  an,  and  Chili.  '  .  r 

ic  Climate  is  various,  beenufe  of  the  Difpofition^ 
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the  Country,  which  is  travelled  with  high  Mountains, 
diverfify’d  with  very  deep  Vallies,  and  flat  Champaigns, 
It  is  very  hot  at  all  Times  in  the  Vallies,  becaufe-  it  ne¬ 
ver  rains  there  *,  a  veiy  great  Cold  is  fometimes  felt  on 
the  Mountains,  becaufe  of  the  frequent  and  violent 
Winds  :  There  arc  very  few  Rivers  in  it,  and  it  has  nei¬ 
ther  Fountains,  nor  Wells. 

The  Soil,  though  very  dry,  is  fertile  enough,  parti¬ 
cularly  towards  the  Rivers,  where  grows  Wheat,  Maiz, 
Sugar-Canes,  Cotton,  and  excellent  Wine,  in  fome  Places. 
In  the  Vallies  is  found  a  Plant  of  a  lingular  Virtue,  call’d 
Cocoa,'  whofe  Leaf  being  put  into  the  Mouth  nourifhes, 
and  is  a  Prefervative  againfl  Plunger  and  Thirft  ;  but 
this  is  nothing  in  Comparison  of  the  great  Quantities  of 
Gold  and  Silver  found  in -its  Mines,  without  reckoning 
tliofe  of  Quickfilver,  &c.  which  are  of  a  great  Revenue. 

Among  its  Rivers  and  Lakes,  there  are  fome  whofe 
Bottom  is  all  Salt,  though  the  Water  be  fweet ;  it  has 
alfo  fome-  Sources  of  hot  Waters. 

Peru  is  divided  into  three  principal  Governments,  or 
Provinces,  which  are  Peru,  Los  Chare  as,  and  Quito  : 

,  The  iirlt  is  in  the  Middle,  the  fccond  is  Southward, 
where  is  found  the  rich  Mine  of  Potoft  \  and  the  third  is 
Northward,  fubdivided  into  three  fniall  Provinces,  which 
are  Quito,  Wefhvard  -,  Los  Quixos,  and  Pacamores,  Eall- 
ward  ;  one  at  the  North,'  the  other  at  the  South. 

Lima,  or  Los  Reyes  ,•  foliated  on  the  Coaft,  is  the  Ca¬ 
pital  of  the  whole  Province,  and  the  Rcfidence  of  the 
Viceroy  of  'South  America :  It  is  honour’d  with  an  Archi- 
epilcopal  See,  a  Royal  Audience,  and  an  Univerfity  •, 
but  curled  with  an  Inquifoion. 

Cusco,  was  antlently  the  Place  where  the  Inca's,  or 
Kings  of  Peru,  •  kept  -their  -Court  *,  and  is,  at  prefen r,  an 
Epifcopal  See.  Plata,  in  the  Province  of  Los  Charcas, 
is  adorn’d  with  an  Archiepifcopal  See. 


•  •  f 
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’  Note,  That  the  Natives  o f  Peru  are  Ample  enough ;  but 
'  inconftant,  and  without  Faith  ;  thofc  who  inhabit  the 
’  Mountains,  *  and  near  the  Equator,  are  more  inge¬ 
nious1*  it  is  faid  that  •  they  are  much  addicted  to  So¬ 
domy,'  and- therefore  defpife  and  maltreat  much  their 
■  Wives,  who'  work  continually;  and  who,  notwith- 
'  ‘  Handing  that  ill  Ufage,  are  more  modeft,  and  more 
faithful  to-  their  PIu (hands,  than  the  other  American 
Women  :  Thefe  People  are  whiter  than  the  Spaniards 
though  they  inhabit  the  Torrid  Zone  :  They  arc  com¬ 
monly- drafted  with  a  Sort- of  Coat  ;  and  the  Women 
wear  long  Shifts  without  Sleeves. 

Note,  alfo,  That  Peru  was  govern’d  during  300  Years 
•  :  by  Kings  of  the  Race  of  the  Inca's,  before'-  the  Spa* 
■  ■  niards -came,  into  it :  But  Pizarro,  and  Almagro,  Cap¬ 
tains  of  Charles  V.  exterminated  all  that  Royal  Fa- 
'milyviflnd  fubjccled  almoll  the  whole  Kingdom  to 
'the  King  of  Spain  \  wlio  fends  thither  a  Viceroy,  and 
:  Governors:  The  People  who  are  not  yet  conquer’d, 
keep'in  the  Mountains,  where  they  chufe  among  them 
a  Captain,-  or  Cacique,  to  lead  them  to  War. 

Note ,  again.  That  all  the  King  of  Spain's,  Suhjcfls  fol- 
•  low  the  Catholick  Religion  ;  and  the  Natives,  who  have 
not  been  converted,  believe  that  all  the  Cbriftians  are 
bad  and  cruel,  imagining  that  they  are  all  ol  the  1  lu- 
mour  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  have  feen  cxer- 
oiiing  all  Sort.';. ol  barbarity:  Therefore  the  Manat ians , 
and  the  People  who  inhabit  the  Mountains  of  Cufco, 

kill  all  the  Chrijlians  they  can  catch. 

► 

A  more  particular  DeJcription  of  South  America,  is 
as  follows  : 

M  A  |U  1  .AN  1). 

Castii.i.a  D’oro,  contains  Panama,  Kilhop.  Porto* 
Julio,  Nomhre  de  Dios. 

The  Government  of  Ca  u  t  it  At;  kn  a,  contains  Cart  ha¬ 
ven  a,  Biihop.  S.  Sebajiiano,  ('ant. 

'J ’lie  Government  of  S a n t  a  M a ht ii  a ,  contains  Santa 
Martha,  Biihop.  Harcnfn,  Biihop.  Famalngttc,  Ocamitt. 

Thu  Government  of  K10  or  i.a  I  1a  on  a,  contains  Rio 
tie  la  l/acha,  Le  Rene  her  la. 

'I  he  Government  of  V  1; n  r y.u v.  1. a,  contains  Venezuela, 
Bifliop.  Nu  ova  La!  end  a,  Nueva  Segovia,  T'ugilh. 

Nuevti  A  n  0  a  i.  u s  1  a ,  contains  Comaua ,  Aiyjuacari,  S. 
honuts. 


Ca  rib  Ana,  contains'  To  a  pur  avian  a',- :  Moreflyego,  ' Sa - 
:pyte.  Waft ali  1  Cayenne,  a  French  Illand.  -  *  -  . 1 

-  Gu  i  an  a  ,  contains  Mdnoa,  Com  ala  ha. 

Par  1  a,  contains  Macurevoaray.  '  -a  '  1  •  .  1 

,  Aleeva  Granada,  contains  S .  Fe  de  Bogotta,  Arch. 
Juan  del  Lanos,  .Trinidad,  S.  Chrijioval,  Merida,  Pamper 
Iona,  Focayma .  .  .  :  •  ‘  . 

Pop  a  van  a,  contains  S. '  Sebaftiano,  Carthago,  Cara - 
.manta,  Antiochia,  Anna. 

’  P  E  R  U. 

Peru,  contains  Lima,  'Archb.  Cufco,  -Bifliop.  Gua- 
maga,  Biihop.  Oropefa,  lloruro ,  Arequipa,  BUhbp:  V di¬ 
ver  dc,  S.  Migud,  Guar  a,  Arnedo,  Gtianuco ,  La  front  era, 
Miraflores ,  •  - 

Los  Charcas,  contains  La,  Plata,  Archb.'  T.  Cruz  hi 
Nticva,  La  Paz,  Bifliop.  Fominus. ,  Potofi,  Porco,  Cachaya, 
Fob  if  a ,  Arica ,  Can  olio.  -  ’•  •  . 

Quito,  contains  Quito ,  Bifliop.  ■  Porto-Vejo,  :-Rio 
Bomba,  Guyaquil,  S.  Miguel,  Jaen,:  Zamora.  . 

Los  Quixos,  contains  Bacza,  Junta  de'los  Rios,  A* 
villa  de  T  Or 0,  Znmaque. 

Pacamores,  contains  Valladolid,  Bifliop.  Loyola,  S. 
Jago  de  las  Montanas. 

Part  of  the  Pop  ay  an,  contains  Pop  ay  an,  Madrigal, 
Pafio ,  Agredi,  Cali. 
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•  Herrera  has  placed  this  Province  among  tliofe  of 
Peru,  becaufe  its  Court  of  Judicature  rclbrts  to  that  of 
Los  Choreas  \  but  the  Moderns  make  a  feparace  Pro¬ 
vince  of  it.  •  1 

It  extends  between  the  303.  and  317  Degree  of  Lon¬ 
gitude,  from  the  23  to  37  of  Latitude:  So  that  it  has 
about  280  Leagues  in  its  grcatdl  Extent  from  South  to 
North  ;  and  more  .than  200  from  Eaft  to  Well. 

It  confyies  Eallward  with  Paraguay,  Southward  with 
the  Patagons,  W  ell  ward-  with  Chili  and  Pern,  and  North¬ 
ward  with  the  fame  Province,  &V. 

The  Climate  is  temp,  nue  ;  the  Soil  fertile  in  Failure, 

1  produces  very  fine  Cotton,  and  feeds  a  yaft  Number  of 
Sheep  ;  but  it  haS  no  Mines ’of  Metals. 

The  moll  remarkable  of  its  Rivers  are  thole  of  Plata , 

Defaguadero ,  Barbaranna,  and  Rio  Vermcjo ,  or  Salado. 

•  #  •  % 

Not c.  That  the  People  arc  not  fo  wild  here,  as  in  the 
other  Provinces ;  they  love  Working,  and  do  not  get 
themfelves  fo  often  drunk  as  the  other  Americans ;  but 
they,  are  inclined  to  the  original  Arice  of  the  Country* 
i.  c.  that  they  are  vindictive  when  they  have  been 
offended. 

Note,  alfo.  That  Part  of  this  Province  is  yet  in  the  Pof- 
feflion  of  the  Natives,  who  chufe  from  among  them¬ 
felves  Caciques,  or  Commanders  to  govern  them,  ’ and 
lead  them  lo  War.  •  The  other  Part  which  the  Spa* 
niards  have  conquer’d,  is  in  the  Power  of  the  Catholick 
King,  who  keeps  a  Governor  in  the  City  of  Jago  del 
S.  Eftero .  This  City,  which  was  call’d  Varco,  is  fi ru¬ 
nted  on  the  River  Plata,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  Seat  of  a  Governor,  and  of  a  Bifliop. 

Note ,  again.  That  the  Spaniards,  and  moll  of  the  Fu- 
eumans.  Subjects  ol  tile  King  ol'  Spain ,  profefs  the 
Catholick  Religion  :  The  other  People  are  Idolaters, 
and  have  neither  Faith,  nor  Law. 

C  11  r  1.  1. 

'Phis  Count ry  is  call’d  Chili  by  the  Native.1;,  i.  c.  Cold, 
in  their  Language,  becauie  the  Climate  is  extremely  cold 
by  its  Situation,  which  is  between  the  296  and  308  De¬ 
gree  of  I  .ongitude,  extending  along  the  Coalls  (loin  the 
.  26  of  Latitude  to  the  47  :  So  that:  it  has  about:  420 
Leagues  in  length  from  North  to  South,  150  in  its 
greatclh  Breadth,  and  90  in  its  Idler. 

It  eonline.*;  Northward  with  Pent \  Eallward  with 
Fue liman,  and  the  Magellan} eh  I, and,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  a  long;  Ridge  of  Mountains,  call’d  by  the 
Spaniards,  Sierra  Nttevada  de  los  .Andes',  Southward  with 
tlu*  Patagons. 

M'he  Climate  is  very  near  the  lame  as  in  Spain  \  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Winter,  which  is  fometimes  lb  cxcclfivcly 
1  x  sS  cold. 


*  / 


cold,-  that:  it  kills  Men  and  Beafts,  particularly  On  the 
Mountains  *  which*  notwithftanding,  the.  Soil  is  fertile 
enough  in  Corn-. and  Maiz.  It  produces  Wine  like  that 
of  France ,  and  a  great  Quantity  of  all  Sorts  of  European 
and  American  Fruits.  It  has  Mines  of  Gold,  and  the 
.Meadows  are  covered  with  a  great  Number  of  Sheep, 
almoft  as  big  as  Camels. 

•  It  has  feveral  Rivers  which  freeze  during  the  Night, 
and  thaw  in  the  Day-Time,  but  they  are. not  con¬ 
siderable. 

.  .  This  Province  is  divided  into  three  other  fmall  ones, 

.  which  are  Chili*  Imperial ,  and  Chieuito.  The  two  fir  ft 
are  on  the  Coafts,  one  Northward,  the  other  Southward  \ 
and  the  laft  isEaflward,  feparated  from  the  two  others  by 
;  a  Ridge  of-  Mountains,  called  Cordiliera. 

The  City  of  Conception,  was  once  the  Capital  of  Chili, 
and  the  Seat  of  a  Royal  Audience,  which  was  afterwards 
.transferred  to  Peru \  but  at  prelent  St  Jago  has  that 
Advantage,  being,  the  Seat  of  a  Governor,  and  of  a 
Biihop. 

Note,  That  the  Chilians  are  ambitious,  impatient,  bold, 
and  very  brave.  They  bear  eafily  all  Sorts  of  Incom¬ 
modities,  arc  ftrong,  tall,  and  well  proportion’d. 
.They  exercile  their  Children  to  run,  hunt,  and  to  ufe 
Arms,  the  moft  confiderable  among  them  are  thofe  of 
the  Valleys  of  Arauco,  I neap  el,  and  Ptiren,  which  the 
Spaniards  could  never  conquer.  They  are  commonly 
covered  with  Skins  of  Beafts. 

0 

Note  al/o.  That  the  Province  of  Chili  depends  in  Part 
on  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru ,  under  the  Direction  of  a 
Governor,  fent  thither  by  the  King  of  Spain ,  and  in 
Part  is  in  the  Power  of  the  Savages,  who  chufe  from 
among  them  Caciques,  or  Captains  to  lead  them 
to  War,  to  adminifter  Juftice,  and  the  publick 
Affairs. 

Note  again.  That  the  Spaniards  and  fbme  Natives  pro- 
fels  the  Catholick  Religion  *,  but  the  greateft  Part  of 
rhefe  laft  are  yet  Idolaters,  and  adore  the  Devil,  whom 
they  call  Ep  on  anion,  i.  e.  Powerful. 

Magellanick  Land. 

# 

This  Province,  which  the  Natives  callCbijfa,  is  called 
Magellanick  Land,  from  the  Name  of  the  Perfon  who 
difeovet’d  it.  Some  call  it  Country  of  the  Pat  ago  ns,  from 
the  Name  of  its  Inhabitants.  1 

It  is  more  advanced  towards  the  South,  than  all  the  o- 
tlter  Provinces  of  America,  and  extends  like  a  Point  into 
the  Sea,  called  alfo  Magellanick,  between  the  296  and 
322  Deg.  30  Min.  from  the  36  Deg.  of  fouthern  Lati- 
uide^  to  the  Streight  of  Magellan,  under  the  54  *,  fo  that 
it  may  have  about  400  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Extent 
from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  360  from  North  to  South. 

The  Paraguay ,  fiucuman,  and  Chili,  coniine  it  North¬ 
ward  ;  and  the  Streight,  Southward. 

••  The  Climate  of  this  Country  is  very  cold,  and  the 
.  Soil  not  very  fertile,  except  in  Failures  and  Forefts, 

Its  Rivers  are  the  Defaguedero, .  which  comes  from 
Chili ,  and  pafies  in  the  Tucumar,  and  the  Rio  de  Us  Ca- 
marones,  which  are  pretty  confiderable. 

The  Spaniards  had  built  two  Cities  on  the  Streight, 
the  moft  confiderable  of  which  was  called  San  Philippo, 
and  the  other  N ombre  de  Jcfus,  but  they  are  ruinated. 
There  is  fecn  in  it  a  great  Rock,  in  Form  of  a  Bell,  call'd 
Campaita  de  Roldan. 

Note,  That  the  Pntdgons  are  ten  or  twelve  Foot  high, 
ftrong,  bold,  and  veiy  fwift.  They  love  Hunting, 
and  Dancing,  are  jealous  of  their  Wives,  live  without 
Care,  eat  human  Fie/h,  paint  their  Faces,  cut  their  Hair 
like  Monks,  and  cover  thexnfdvcs  with  Skins  of 
Beafts, 

Note  alfo,  That  we  know  nocking  of  their  Government, 
nor  of  theft  Religion.  They  only  fay  -that  they  fear 
a  great  horn'd  Devil,  which  they  call  Sotelos,  and  that 
when  any  Body  dies,  they  fee  that  great  Devil  accom¬ 
panied  with  ten  or  twelve  lefler,  who  dance  round  the 
Corpfc. 
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,  TKs;. Province,  which  the  Moderns  call  Paraguay, 
from  tlie  Name  of  a  River  which  waters  it,  ip  called  by 
Herrera,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  from  the  Name  of.  another 

River  more  confiderable  than  the  firft. 

.  ,  .  -  -  *  -  • 

Some  Andents  have  made  it  a  Parc  of:  the  Brafil 
which  they  conduced  as  far.  as  to  the  Mouth,  of  this 
Rio  de  la  Plata  \  at  prelent .  the  Moderns  make  of  it  a 
particular  Country,  which  extends  , between  the  309  and 
the  338  Deg.  of  Longitude,  from  the  21  of  fouthern 
Latitude,  to  the  ,3  7  *  fo  that  it  may  have  about  500 
Leagues  in  Length,  and  Breadth, 

It  confines  Eaftward  with  the  northern  Sea ;  North¬ 
ward  with  Brafil,  and  the  Country  of  the  Amazons  \ 
Weft  ward  with  Peru,  Tumnciii ,  and,  the  Magellanick 
Land  j  and  Southward  with  the  Ocean. 

The  Climate  is  very  temperate  and  whoifome.  Tiie 
Soil  very  fertile  in  Corn,  Fruits,  and  Cotton  ;  has  beau  * 
tiful  Meadows  round  its  Rivers',  which  are  in  great  Num¬ 
ber,  and  Marihes  full  of  Sugar-Canes.  A  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Silver  is3  found  at  the  Bottom  of  Rio  de  la  Plata 
from  which  its  Name  has  been  form'd,  which  in  Spanijh 
fignifies  River  of  Silver .  The.'  Plant  call'd  Capacibas 
whofe  Juice  is.  a  vulnerary  Ballam,  is  found  in  it.  It  feeds 
a  great  Quantity  of  Holies,  and  other  Cattle  ;  and  like- 
wife  Tygers,  Bears,  and  other  Animals,  unknown  to 
us,  as  the  Cerigons,  which  have  a  certain  Skin;  under  their 
Belly  in  Form  of  a  Sack,  in  which  they  carry  their 
Young  till  they  can  walk. 

In  the  great  Number  of  its  Rivers,  there  are  fix  prin¬ 
cipal  ones,  viz.  Rio  de  la  Plata ,  Paraguay,  .  Parana, 
Uruguay Y  Rio  Bianco ,  and  Rio  Vermejo  \  .the  firft  receive 
the  Waters  of  five  others. 

The  Spaniards  divide  this  whole  Country  into  fix  prin¬ 
cipal  Parts  or  Provinces,  three  of  which  are  Southward, 
viz.  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Parana ,  and  Uruguay.  The  three 

others,'  Paraguay,  Chaco,  and  Guay ra,  are  Northward. 

,  *  1  >-•■#!« 
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Note,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Country  are  .  of  the 
fame- Stature,  Dilpofition,'  and  Language,  as  the  iV 
tagons .  They  acquire  luch  Habit  of  runping  while 
they  are  young,  that  they  run  as  faft  as,  aHorfe  on  a 
full  Gallop. fo  that. the  Spaniards  had  a  great  deal  of 
Pains  to  Fettle  there.  .  Xhefe  People  are  -diftingurlhed 
by  various  Names,  ;and  their  Habitations*  fifteen  or 
fixteen  Families  living  under  the ; fame  Roof,  fiipport- 
ed  by  Trees  in  Form  of  a  Hall. 

Note  alfo.  That  the  King -of  Spain  is  almoft  entire  Matter 
of -the  .whole  Country.;  and  there  are  but  very  few 
People  who  are  not  fubjedt,  or  tributary  to -him.  He 
'  keeps  a  Governor  there,  who  anfwers  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Peru,  and  refides  in  the  City  of  the  Ajfumption ,  Ca¬ 
pital  of  the  whole  Country,,  fituated  on  the  River  Pa- 
raguay  \  this  City  is  adorn’d  with  a  Royal:  Audience, 
and  is  an  Epifcopal  See,;  as  well  as  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Paraguay ,  whofe  Bifhops  are  Suffragan  of  •  the  Archbi- 
fhop  of  La  Plata. 


I  •  • 


* 


M  '  '*  * 


Note  again.  That  Part  of  thofe  who  .are  Subjects,  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  profeis,  like  the  Spaniards,  xhz  Ca t bo¬ 
lt  ck  Religion  5  the  others  are  yet  Idolaters,  and  know 
no  God,  but  only  fear  the  Devil,  whom  they  paint 
with  large  Florns. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  all  thefe 'Countries,  is 
as  follows : 

Tucuman,  contains  S.  Jago  del  Eflcro,  Biflipp.  Cor* 
dub  a.  La  Punt  a,  S.  Miguel,  Eftcco. 

Chili,  contains  S.  Jago  de  Chili ,  Bifhop,  Rupel, 
Quillata,  Longotana,  La  Serena. 

Chu  cui  to,  contains  S.  Juan  de  la  Front  era*  Mendopa , 
Orowantc. 

The  Province  De  l  Imp  eh  ial,  contains  Imperial ,  Bilk, 
Argot \  Chilian ,  Conception ,  Valdivia ,  Villa- Iiica,  Of  or  no, 
Calbtuo ,  CbilttiC ,  Ifland. 

Magellanick  Land,  contains  San  Philippe,  Norn* 
bre  de  Jcfus , 

Paraox/av,  . 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  contains  die  Afjumplion,  Biihop. 
Buenos  /lyres,  Biihop.  Santo  FI,  Content es. 


Parana, 
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Para  NAf.con tains: Itapoa,  Acaray . 

Uraguay,  contains  S.  Salvador,  the  Conception,  S. 
Xavier ,  Santa  Anna . 

The  Province  of  Paraguay,  con  tains  Paraguay, , 
Bifhop.  Villa  Rica ,  Mar&caju ,  Noftra  S,  de  Id  Fe. 

Chaco,  contains  the  Conception. 

Guayre,  contains  Ciutad-Real. 

Brasil. 

'  Ojorto  fays,  that  this  Part  of  America  was  dittovered  in 
1501,  by  Alvarez  Cabral,  a  P  or tuguefe,  who  after  a  vio¬ 
lent  Tempeft,  was  thrown  on  theft  Coafts,  where  he 
erected  a  Column,  with  the  Arms  of  Emanuel  King  of 
Portugal ,  his  Matter.  Sometime  afterwards  the  fame 
King  fent  into  it  Americus  Vefpucius ,  for  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  Difcovery. 

It  is  the  mott  Eaftem  of  all  America ,  fince  it  extends 
between  the  322,  and  the  349  Deg.  of  Longitude,  from 
the  Hrft  Deg.  of  fouthern  Latitude,  to  the  Tropick  of 
Capricorn,  lb  that  it  contains  more  than  800  Leagues  of 
Coafts. 

It  coniines  Northward  and  Eaftward  with  the  nor¬ 
thern  Sea  ;  Southward  with  the  Paraguay  ;  and  Weft- 
ward  with  the  fame  Country,  and  that  of  the  Amazons. 

The  Climate  is  hot,  but  very  wholfome,  and  agree¬ 
able  ;  the  Soil  produces  Millet  and  Maiz,  in  a  little 
Quantity,  but  it  is  very  fertile  in  Paftures :  It  bears  feve¬ 
ral  Sorts  of  Fruits,  as  Oranges,  and  Lemons,  Anana’s, 
‘Acajou’s,  Araticou’s,  Potatoes,  arid  feveral  others  un¬ 
known  to  us,  as  ’  the  Aypi ,  .and.  Mainoc ,  of  which  they 
make  Bread  and  Pap.  .  Its  greateft  Fertility  is  in  Sugar ; 
'it  produces  alio  Tobacco,  and  Trees,  commonly  called 

Brafi  1- wood,  of  which  there  are  whole  Forefts.  It  has 

/  •  *  * 

“feveral  Animals  unknown  to  us,  as  the  Tarujy,  which 
wears  an.  Armour  of  Scales -on  his  Back,  which  wraps 
him  up  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  nothing  is  feen  but  his 
Head,  Feet,  and  Tail.  The  Pigritia ,.  which,  does  not 
•walk  on  his  Paws,  but  creeps  fo  fiowly  on  his  Belly,  that 
it  cannot  travel  a  hundred  Paces  in  fifteen  Days. 

The  mot  remarkable  among  the  Rivers  which  all 
'fp ring 'from,  and  roll  their  Waters  in  that  Country,  are 
,the  Mi  ary,  Pinara ,  Tdboucourou,  Slope ,  that  of  S.  Fran¬ 
cis,  and  feveral  others. 


•  » 

They  believe- that:  there  aVe  evil*  Spirits  which  come  to 
^  .torment  diem.  ,  J %  Qatfiofick  Religion  j? .  prpfefTed 

.  J. , .that  Pan  of, the  County ;  ppffeffe,d (  by  ithe  Par*- 

'  tmtefe. 


*  •  + 


-<  '  u 


*  * 
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Note ,  That  die  Byafilians  are  cruel,  vindictive,  and  very 
.violent;  .but  they  are  very,  patient  and  abftemious. 
They  are  bold,  and  even  rafh  on  Occafions.  Thofe 
who  inhabit  the  Inland  Country  are  brutifh,  .wild,  an- 
throp'ophage,  and  always  ac- war  with  .their  Neigh¬ 
bours.  They  love  Dancing  and  Hunting,  go  naked, 
and  paint  their  Body  and  Face  of  different  Colours. 

*  They, 'live  in  feveral  Hu ta,  and  deep  in  Hammocks* 

Note  alfo,  That  tthe  Middle  of  the  Country  is  inhabited 
by  fev-eral  different  People,  among  which  th c'Tcpi- 
nambas,  the  Margajas ,  the  Oiiitafe ,  the  Pnraibas , 
and  the  Tapojiyis,  are  the  mojft  confiderable.  The 
one  are  govern’d  by  a  Chief,  whom  they  chiile  among 
the  moft  notable,;  the  others,  viz.  the  Mdranmins , 
Coriges,  &c.  live  without  Law,  and  without  Con¬ 
ductor. 

The  Portugttefe  are  Matters  of  ,  all  the  Coafts.;  and 
of  about  50  or  60  Leagues  further  into  die  Inland. 
This  Part 1  is  divided  into  fourteen  Qaptiancrics ,  ele¬ 
ven  of  whidi  are  found  on  the  Eaftem  Coaft;,  _  attend¬ 
ing  from.'Souch  to  North  in  the  following  Order:  Firft, 
San  Vine  arte,  Rio  Janeiro,  Spiritu  Santo ,  Port  Segtiro, 
‘Itheos ,  Bdlria ,  Sercgippe,  Pernambuco ,  fT* maraca.,  Pa - 
rayba,  and  Rio  Grande.  The  three -others  are  fitua ted 
on  the  Northern  Coaft,  alfo  in  Order,  going  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  and  are  Star  a,  Maragnan,  and  Para, 
There  is  a  Governor  in  each  Capitanatc,  all  of  them 
under  the  Dire&ion  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  whole  Coun¬ 
try,  who  wfidesac  St.  Salvador,  Capital  of  the  whdle 

.  Province,  and  iltuated  tin  the  Bay  of  all  Saints ,  .on  the 
.  Euftern  Coaft,  it  is  ri^fo  .an  Bpifcopal  Bee, 

Note  again,  That  the  Brqftlians  adore  neither  God  nor 
Idols,  and  have  neither  Temple,  nor  Form  of  Reli¬ 
gion.  Some  among,  thorn  believe,  -not  with  (landing, 
that  there  is  a  God,  who  makes  the  Thunder  roar. 
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.  I  call  by  this  Name,-  not  pnly  the.gff/W  of  die  .An- 
tients,  but.  likewift,  the- whole  Extent' -of  the  Country 
which  is  in  the  Neighbourhoodofthe  -grgat  River  .of  the 
Amazons ,  between  the  300  and  the  328  Peg.'  .of. Longi¬ 
tude,  and  extending  from  the  fecond  ,of  no rthprn  Lati¬ 
tude,  to  the  16  of  the  fouthern  ;  fo  thac  .it  may  have 
near  560  Leagues  in  Length,  .and  near  .300  in  Breadth. 

This .  Country .  con  fines  Eaftward  with  Brafi ;  North¬ 
ward  with  the  Main  Land ;  Weft  ward  with  Peru ;  and 
Southward  with  the  Paraguay.  . 

The  Climate  is  hotter  here  than  in  any  other  Part  of 
America.  The  Soil  is  fertile  in  Meadows,  but  we  know 
very  little  elfe  of  the  Country,  .except  that  it  mufthave 
Mines  of  Gold,  becaufe  the  Natives  change  that  Metal 
for  European  Commodities. 

The  River  of  the  Amazons  tmverfes  all.  this  vaft  Coun¬ 
try,  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  rolling  its  Waters  in  an  Extent 
of  more  than  700  Leagues,  forming  feveral  Iftes  in.  its 
•Ccurfc,  as  cowards  ?<?/*«,  that  inhabited  by:  the  Bomagith 
the  IfLnd  of  the  Tapinambous,  and  feveral  .others  at  its 
Mo.uth,  which  is  50  or  60  Leagues  broad..  This  River 
receives  feveral  other  great  Rivers,  .Southward,  as  z- 
ragnon,  Ant-arumaye, ,  Tapy  Catua ,  Ctiftgnares,  Cayanfi, 
and  Topayfa,  the  letter  whereof  js  more.ithan  2.00 
Leagues  long  -,  and  Northward  the  Rio  Negro,  -which  is 
a  Branch  .of  the  Oroonoko. 

s  •  %  4 

Several  different  People  inhabit  this  -  Country,  -the 
principal  Provinces  whereof  are  Caribana ,  Aparin,  Apan- 
ta,  .and  Coropos, .  Northward  o f  the  great  River;  Guya¬ 
na,  Mutaya,  Paranayba <kc.  Southward -of.  it.  .  .  . 

Note,  That  thefe  People,  like  the  Braftlians,  are  $il,ch 
cruel,  and  anthropophage.  They  go  quite  .najtea 
'* '  Meu  and  Women,  without  Shame.  They  have;  al- 
-  ways  their  Bodies  painted  of  different  Colours,  and/cpj 
vered  with  feveral-  little  Stones,  thruft  into  the.  Skyi 
“  "from,  their  Infancy.  They  dwell  under  Trees  where 
they  fufpend  their  Hammocks. 

9 

Note  alfo,.  That  every  one  of  thefe  People  liyes  dS.he 
pleafes,  for  they  have  neither  Chief,  nor  Conffuftor^ 
doing  themfdves  juftice  for  the  Wrongs  tjiey  have 
received.  For -when  a  Man  has  killed  another,  .the 
'  Relations  of  the  Deceafed  kill  the  Murcherqr  if  they  ^ 
can  catch  him/ *  ‘ 

•  0  « 

Note  again.  That  tthey  have  no  Idea  (of..God,  nor  tany 
•  .  Tindture  of  -Religion,  living  like  Beads,  haying  no 
thing  human  b.uc  the  Figure. 

0 

Here  follows  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  ,thc 
Brafil :  s  ,  .  . 

The  Capi  tana  te  of  Ray  a,  Wf.contains  S.  Salvador, 
Biflrop.  Pitaiige,  Real; 

.  The  Capitanatc  a/Ilheos,  contains  Ilheos,  Qamajnu. 

'  The  Capitanate  ^/  Porto-Seguro,  contains  Porto- 
Segtiro,  Santa  Cruz.  • 

' :  The  Capitanate  c/Sr iritu  Santo,  contains  Spiditti 
- Santo ,  Parayba. 

The  Capitanatc  of  R  ro  J  an  e  i  ro,  contains  Rio  Janeiro^ 
S.  Scbaftian ,  Angra  de  los  Rejcs ,  Caza  de  Piedra. 

The  Capitanate  of  S.  Vincent,  contains  S.  Vincent 0 
S.  Paulo,  Eitancthi,  Santos ,  Rchtavilla. 

The  Capitanate  c/Seregippe. 

The  Capitanate  af  Pernambuco,  contains  Oltnda^ 
S.  Miguel . 

The  Capitanate  of  Tamaraca. 

The  Capitanate  of  Parayiia. 

The  Capitanate  of  Rio  Grande,  contains  Natal, 
Prandibe. 

The  Capitanatc  cflS iara,  contains  Siara,  S.  Jago, 
Cap  lor s,  Camucipi;  «  ;: 

The  Capitanate.  of  Maragnan,  contains  Maragnan^ 
Me.  Jemipara,  ’■ 

The  Capatinatc  of  Taka,  conulns  Para,  (Sommota. 

0  % 
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new  World  is,  in  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  fome,  *greac  Pen  ini  filial  whofe  Extent  and  Li¬ 
mits,  Weftward  and  Northward,  are  not  certainly 
known,  towards  whicJi3  fome  Geographers  imagine, 
that  it  is  join’d  to  the  Ar flick  Land. 

T he  But ch  make  it  to  extend  from  the  Streight  of 
Mian,  under  the  195  Deg.  of  Longitude  of  the  firft 
Meridian  of  the  Azores,  k  e.  about  the  187  of  the 
Iiland  Lei  Ferro,  to  the  3^0  ;  and  from  the  Ifthmus  of 

Panama,  under  the  7  Deg.  50  Min. 1  of  Latitude,  to 
beyond  the  63.  ■*  ■  *•- 

But  becaufe  •  the  Kingdoms  of  Anian,  and  of  Quaira, 
the  New  Albion,  "and  other  Countries,  towards  the  North 
by  Weft,  which  the  Dutch  include  iii  it,  are  not  yet  ex- 
adlly  known ;  our  molt  modern  Geographers,  make 
the  Northern  America  •'  to  ^extend  but  from  the  340  Deg. 
of  Longitude;  fo  that 'it  muft  have,:  in  their  Opinion, 
more  than  1 1 00  Leagues .  from  South  to  North,  and 

1150  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  that  is  to  fay,  400  Leagues 
lefs  than  in  the  Dutch  Maps.'  --•  * 

•  :  It  may  be  thereby  eafily  judg’d,  that  its  Limits  are  un¬ 
certain  on  thofe-  Sides  ;  it  is  only  known  that  the  Streight 
of  Hudfon,  and  the  ChriJHan  Sea ,  part  it  from  the  Ar flick 
Lands,  and  that  it  has  the  Northern  Sea  Eaftward,  and 
the  South-Sea  South- Weftward. 

The  Climate  and  the  Soil  are  alfo  various,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  Difpofitions  of  the  Country  ;  but 
in  general,  it  is  rather' cold  than  hot,  and  the  Soil  more 
fertile  in  Meadows  than  in  Corn  and  Fruits.  The  Rains 
which  fall  during  the  Months  of  June,  July,  Auguft,  and 
September ,  hinder  the  few  Grapes  found  in  it  from  ripen¬ 
ing.  It  has  feveral  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  its  Rivers  are  thofe  of  St. 
Laurent ,  of  Chucagua,  and  Del  Norte.  It  has  feveral 
Lakes,  as  the  Sweet  Sea,  the  Superior  Lake, .  the' Lake 
Puant,  the  Lakes  Eria,  Ontario,  or  Frontenac,  of  &  Peter, 
of  Champlain,  and  of  Nicaragua. 

Without  including  the  Countries  of  Anian,  o  fguivira, 
and  the  New  Albion,  the  Northern  America  may  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  five  principal  Parts^  which  are  Mexico,  New 
Mexico,  Plorida,  Canada,  and  the  Ifles  depending 
thereof. 

Mexico. 


»  •  « 

This  Country,  which  bears  the  Name  of  its  Capital 
City,  has  received  that  of  Ntew  Spain,  fince  the  Spaniards 
have  rendered  themfelves  Mafters  -of  it. 

.  It  is  11  mated  between  the  Sea  of  the  fame  Name, .  and 
the  South-Sea,  extending  from  South  by  Eaft  to  North 
by  Weft,  more  than  600  Leagues,  from  the  River  Chagre , 
in  the  Ifthmus  of  Panama,  to  the  Mouth  of  Del  Norte, 
between  the  22  and  the  30  Deg.. of  Latitude  ;•  and 

the  124  and  the  192  of  Longitude.  Its  Breadth  is'  very 
irregular.  .  . ,  . 

It  coniines  Eaftward  with  the  Sea  of  Mexico  ;  North¬ 
ward  with  its  Gulph,  Florida,  and.  New  Mexico ;  and 
with  the  South-Sea, '  Weftward  and  Southward.  .  ,  ’•  ■ , 
.The  Climate  is  v.ery  temperate  and  wholfome,  though 
in  the  Torrid  Zone,  it  is  as  cold  as  in  France.  The 
Winds  and  Rains  reign  often  there,  and  fome  times  with 
great  Jmpetuofi ty.  The  Soil  is  . .very  fertile  in  Wheat, 
Maiz,  Paftures,  and  excellent  Fruits.  A  great  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Gold  and  Silver  i9  found  there,  not  only  in 
the  Mines,  but  like  wife  in  the  Rivers.  It  feeds  beauti¬ 
fy  Horfes,  Cows,  jShcep,  Goats,  which  bear  twice  a 
Year.  And  breeds  a  very  little  Bird,  Idler  than  a  Cock- 
Chaffer,  covered  with  beautiful  Feathers,  which  feeds  on 
the  Dew,  and  the, f  ragrancy  of  Flowers,  and  which:  fix¬ 
ing  himfelf  on  the  Branch  of  a  Tree,  falls  aficep  in  the 

Month  of  Oflobcr,  and  does  not  awake  till  that  of 
Abril. 

*  .  .A*nonS  ^J^vers,  the  moft  remarkable  arc  the  Pa- 
ntico,  which  lulls  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  ;  the  Ffquit- 

lapr  Mexico,  ^VLofyopes,  which  clifemboguc  into,  the 

obuth-Scu.  It$  grcatcit  Lakes  are,  the  Nicaragua  and 
Mexico.  * 


licia,  which  is  "Weftward  ; .  -and  uth  e 1  la  ft,'  -that  of  Gitali- 
. mala, '  Eaftward.  / . >.  • 

.  Audience  of  Mexico,  contains,  feven  fmall  Pro- 
.vinces,  two  of  which  are  on- the  South  Sea;"  viz.  ‘Mexico 
and  Mechdacan,-.  two  others  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico 
which  are  Pantico  and  Jucatan,.  and  the  three  laft'on  both 
Seas,  viz.  Los  Angeles,  Guaxaca „  and  Tabufco.  *  .  k* 

The  Audience  of  Guadalajara ,  contains  likewife  feven 
fmall  Provinces,  which  are  Guadalajara,  Zacatecas ,  Nueva 
Bifcaya,  Cinaloa,Culiacan,Ch.iametla ,  and  Xalifco.  The 
three  firft  are  found  thus  in  Order,  Eaftward  of.  the  four 
,  others  going  from  South  to  North;  and  ’  thefe-  follow 
lncewife  one  another  in  their  Situation,  *  in  defendin'* 

from  North  to  South.  "  *  .  ° 

The  Axtdience  of  Guatjmala ,  extends  in  eight  fmall 
Provinces,  viz.  Guatimdla,  Soconufco, '  Cbiapa,  Vera- Paz 
Honduras 5<  Nicaragua,  Cofta  Rica ,  and  Var.agua.  The 
firft  and  fecond  are  fituated  on  the  South  Sea  ;  the  third 
is  Southward  of  T abufeo ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  on  the 
Sea  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  three  laft.  following  one  another 
on  both  Seas,  in  going  from  North  to  South  by  Eaft. 

The  City  of  .Mexico  is  the  Capital  of  the  whole  Coun¬ 
try,  and  paffes  for  one  of  thefaireft  of  the  whole  World. 
It  is  fituatcc),  accprdirig  .  to  Herrera,  ,  between  two 
great  Lakes,  round  which  there  was  once  more  than  ^0 

pretty  large  Cities.  One  of  thefe  Lakes  has  its  Water 
fait,  and  the  other  has  it  fweet,  though  there  be  a  Com¬ 
munication  between  them.  'Em  Thomas  Gage,,  in  his  Re¬ 
lation  of  the  IV eft- Indies,  fays,  that  about  .the  Year.  1636 
the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  had  caufed  the  Waters  of  thefe 
Lakes  to  take  another  Courfe' ;  which  has  been  ‘the  Ruin 
of  more  than  30  Boroughs.  •  It  is  adorned,  with  the  Re- 
fidence  of  the  Viceroy  of  ‘Northern  'America,'  with  a  Royal 

Audience,  an  Archiepifcopal  See,  an  Univerfity,  and  a 
Mint.  *•••.•'  ■  “  11  -  . 

We  may  judge  of  the  Magnificence  of  this  City  by 
what  Gage  relates  of  it :  He  fays,  that  in  his  Time  there 
were  in  it  30  or  40,000  Spaniards ,  who  were  fo  proud, 
and  fo  rich,  that  more  than  half  of  them  kept  a  Coach 
and  fometimes  more.  Thofe  Coaches  and  the  Harneffes 
of  the  Horfes  were  fo  magnificent,  that  feveral  of  them 
were  covered"  with  Plates  of  Gold  and  Silver '  curioufiy 
chafed,  aind  enriched  with  precious  Stones,  and  lined 

with  Cloaths  of  Gold  ;  the  Horfes  being  even  fometimes 
ihod'  with  Silver.  .  -  , 


;  f 

Note,  That  the  Mexicans  are  very  civil  and  docile  :  They 
are  faithful  and  finccre  to  their  Friends;' but  behave 
otherwife  towards  thofe'  who  ufe  them  ill.  They 
are  *  learned .  in  their  Manners,  and  very,  induftrious; 
they  play  upon  two  Inftruments,  paint,  and.  make 
Pictures  with  the  Feathers:  of  thofe  fmall  Birds 
heretofore  mentioned,  called  Cincons.  The  Spaniards 
who-  inhabit  this  Province, '  are  extremely  proud  in 

Cloatlis:  and  Jewels,  particularly  the  Inhabitants  of 
.  .Mexico.- 


1  V  ' 
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#  *  ■  1  ^  l  .  j 

Mexico  is  divided  into  three  principal  Prefectures,  or 

ivV*Ki  rina'S\  ^ A  ^Klt  °f  Mexico,  which  is  in  the 

Middle  1  the  fecond  is.  that  of  Gttadaljara,  or  NewGah 
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Note  alfej^THaj?.  this  Kingdom  was  antiently  governed 
by  Kings  native  of  the  Cpuptry  ;  the  two  laft  were 
Montezuma  and  Quieuxtanbe,  ox-Quahutimoc,  who  wns 
dented  in  his  Place.  Ferdinand  Cortez  conquer’d  it  for 
the  King.of  in  lefs  .  than,  four  Years,  i.  c.  from 
the  Beginning  ol  the  Year  15 1 8,  to  near  the  End 
of  1521.  The  Mexicans  ifay,  that  their  Oracles  had 
.  foretold  the  Coining  of  a  foreign  Nation,  who  fhoukl 
conquer  their  Country,  and  a  (Toon  as  the  Fleet  of  Cortez 
was  arrived.  King  Montezuma  font  him  Embafiadors 
as  if  he  had  been  a  God ;  then  that  Captain,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  dccoiyc  thefe  People,  caufed  the  whole  Artillery 
of  his  Admiral-Ship  to  be  fired,  which  fo  furprized 
them,  that  they  thought .  he  had  brought  Thunder  a- 
long  with  him,  and  tiled  to  call  him  tlic  Son  of  the 

Sun;,.''; 

•  1  1  I  1 

♦ 

Note  again.  That  the  Catholick  Religion  is  profeffed  in 
■Mexico,  as  in  all  the  other  Dominions  of  the  King  ol 
Spain,  thougli  feme  pf  cho  Natives  arc  yet  Idolaters. 

..  " New  Mkx  i  co. 

This  Province  was  the  Country  of  the  anticnt;  Nava* 
ideas,  wlio  came  Co  fettle  in  Mexico.  Antony  Epcjo,  who 

dilcovcr  d  • 


difcover’d  it,  gave  it  the  Name  of  New  Mexico , 

It  is  fituated  between  the  240  and  242  Degree  of 
Longitude,  above  the  2  7  of  Latitude. 

Neither  its  Extent,  nor  its  Limits  Northward,  are 
well  known  •,  Eastward  it  is  feparated  from  Canada ,  and 
Florida ,  by  high  Mountains ;  Southward  it  confines  with 
Mexico  \  and  Weft  ward  with  the  Varmeil  Sea ,  which 
parts  it  from  California. 

The  Climate  is  mild  and  wholefome  ;  the  Soil  fertile 
in  Pafture,  and  produces  Maiz  and  Legumes.  It  has 
Mines  of  Silver  and  other  Metals  ;  and  likewife  Tur- 
quoifes,  Emeralds,  and  Cryftal.  It  feeds  Oxen,  Cows, 
Hogs,  Horfes,  Harts,  Deers,  Hares,  &c.  Its  Lakes 
are  full  of  excellent  Filh. 

Befides  the  River  del  Norte ,  which  traverfes  it  from 
North  by  Eaft  to  South  by  Weft,  are  found  thole  of 
Couches ,  Tecon,  and  dome  others  lefs  confiderable. 

Note ,  That  this  Country  is  inhabited  by  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  different  People,  very  tradtable,  who  live  by 
Agriculture  and  Hunting. 

Note ,  alfo,  That  they  are  each  govern’d  by  their  Ca¬ 
cique,  or  Captain,  whom  they  chuie  from  among  the 
moft  courageous  and  ftrongeft  of  them.  The  Spa- 
niards  have  Settlements  in  fome  Places  ;  and  the  King 
of  Spain  keeps  Governors  in  the  City  of  Santa  Fe,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  River  del  Norte ,  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Country. 

Note,  again,  That  thofe  different  People  have  alfo  dif¬ 
ferent  Religions  ;  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  northern 
Part  have  a  great  Number  of  Idols,  which  they  place 
in  Oratories,  and  to  which  they  carry  Victuals ;  o- 
•  thers  adore  the  Sun  ;  others  believe  in  one  God,  Au¬ 
thor  of  all  Things,  and  who  is  in  Heaven  ;  and  others 
have  neither  Idols,  nor  Religion.  The  Spaniards  pro- 
fefs  theirs  in  all  Liberty,  and  work  daily  in  the  Con- 
verfion  of  thofe  People  with  vaft  Succefs. 

The  Countries  a/Anian,  and  of  Quivira. 

Thefe  Countries  are  fo  little  known,  that  I’ll  fpealc 
but  very  little  of  it,  to  avoid  being  accufed  of  telling 
Romances. 

The  Climate  is  cold  ;  the  Soil  fertile  but  in  Meadows, 
where  is  fed  a  great  Number  of  Cows,  which  are  all  the 
Riches  of  the  Inhabitants ;  who  cat  the  Flefh,  make 
Stuffs  of  the  Flairs,  Shoes,  and  cover  their  Houfcs  with 
the  Skins ;  Tools  with  the  Bones;  Cups,  and  feveral 
other  ufeful  Things  with  the  I-Iorns.  They  have  alfo 
great  Dogs,  which  ferve  inftead  of  Pack-FIorfcs,  to 
carry  Burthens.  The  Natives  have  no  fix’d  Habitation  ; 
but  they  fearch  the  Places  which  feem  moft  commo¬ 
dious  to  them,  where  they  fix  their  Houfcs,  like  Tents 

in  a  Camp. 

Note,  That  thefe  People  have  Kings,  but  poor,  and 
without  Retinue. 

Note  alfo,  That  fomc  adore  the  Water,  bccaufc  they 
believe  that  it  contributes  towards  rendering  the  Soil 
fertile  :  Others  the  Planets,  the  Trees,  £s ?c. 

Florida. 


of  Fruit-Trees  and  Legumes,  and  feeds  a  gfeat  Quantity 
of  Animals  and  Fowls.  The  Rivers  are  full  of.Fiih, . 
and  the  Sea  Shore  of  feveral  Sorts  of  teftaceous  Fifties. 
There  are  alfo  found  in  it  Crocodiles,  and  large  Serpents^ 
who  devour  Travellers  and  Swimmers: 

The  Mountains  of  the  Apalache  have  Mines  of  Gold, 
though  the  Spaniards  lay  the  .  contrary,  becaufe  the  Sa-» 
vages  will  not  difeover  thofe  Mines  to  them,  as  they  did 
at  firft  thofe  of  Peru. 

Among  its  Rivers  that  of  Cbitcagita  is  thfe  greateft* 
and  Rio  Grande  the  richeft,  becaufe  very  fine  Pearls  are 
fifhed  in  it.  They  fifh  alio  Gold  and  Silver  in  that  of 
May. 

Note ,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  Florida  are  naturally  white* 
but  after  they  have  anointed  themfelves  with  a  certain 
Oil,  their  Colour  changes  into  an  Olive.  They  are 
tradtable  enough,  ftrong,  and  well  proportioned  i 
They  love  War,  go  naked,  and  paint  their  Bodies 
with  feveral  Colours. 

% 

Note ,  alfo,  That  thefe  People  who  are  yet  Mafters  of 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Country,  are  governed  by 
their  Paraoitftis  or  Captains,  who  prefide  in  their  Af* 
femblies,  and  lead  them  to  War.  Among  the  Pa - 
raoufiis  there  is  one  who  is  above  all  the  others,  walks 
in  Pomp,  and  with  a  great  Retinue,  fo  that  he  is  like 
the  King  of  the  Country. 

The  French  had  built  the  Forts  of  Charlefort  and 
Carolina  in  1562,  and  in  1564,  one  at  the  Mouth  of 
the  River  May ,  the  other  on  that  of  Port  Royal ;  but 
they  abandoned  it  during  the  Civil  Wars,  which  hap¬ 
pened  foon  after  in  France.  The  Spaniards  have  built 
the  Forts  St.  Matthew ,  and  St.  Aug, iftin,  and  poffeffed 
once  all  the  Coafts  ;  but  they  have  deferred  them  by 
degrees  *  and  the  Ei tglijh  having  fettled  themfelves  at. 
Carolina ,  which  was  the  principal  Fortrefs  of  the 
French,  are  Mafters  at  prelent  of  a  long  Tra6t  of 
Land,  efpecially  fince  they  have  began  to  fend  Colo¬ 
nies  into  that  Part  of  the  Country  which  they  have 
called  Georgia ,  where  the  Spaniards  feem  determin’d 
to  difturb  their  Settlements,  as  being  too  near  .their 
own. 

Note,  again.  That  the  Inhabitants  adore  the  Sun,  the 
Moon,  &c.  they. have  a  very  great  Refpedt  for  their 
Priefts,  whom  they  call  Joanas .  The  Spaniards  and 
j Englijh  profefs  each  their  own  Religion. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  all  thefe  Countries  is 
as  follows. 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain. 

The  Audience  of  Mexico,  contains  Mexico ,  Arch. 
Chian t la,  Catalutla . 

Mechoacan,  contains  Mcchoacan ,  Bifhop.  Calima , 
Sac  at  ul a,  S.  Felippe. 

Panuco,  contains  Panttco,  S.  J.  dc  los  Valles . 
Tlascalla,  contains  Los  Angeles ,  Bi  (hop.  Atm  evict , 
Vera  Cruz. 

Guaxaca,  contains  Antegucra,  Bifiiop.  S .  Jago,  Spi - 
ritu  Santo. 

Tabasco,  contains  N.  S.  dc  la  Vittoria. 

Yucatan,  contains  ALcrida,  Bifhop.  Valladolid ,  Sa¬ 
lamanca. 


This  Province  was  anciently  call’d  Jaquaza  ;  but  John  The  Audience  0/  Guadalajara,  contains  Gttadala- 
Pcua  of  Leon,  who  difeover’d  it  on  Palm- Sunday,  which  jar  a,  Bifiiop.  Zaporaco,  Chutiquipaque,  Qi(  ax  neat  lan. 
the  Spaniards  call  Pafcua  de  Flores ,  gave  it,  for  that  Zacatecas,  contains  Zacatecas ,  N ombre  de  Dios , 

Rcafon,  the  Name  of  Florida'.  Eller ena,  Durango .  > 

It  is  fituated  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  extending  from  Nueva  Biscay  a,  contains  Santa  Barbara ,  Endehet 

the  1 5  Degree  of  Latitude  to  the  40;  and  from  the  S.Juan. 

269  of  Longitude,  to  the  297  Deg.  30  Min.  So  that  it  Cinaloa,  contains  S,  Felipe  S.  Jago. 

has  about  330  in  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  180  in  Culiacan,  contains  Culiacan ,  S.  Miguel. 

Breadth,  and  more  than  700  of  Coafts.  Chiametlan,  contains  Aquacara. 

It  confines  Southward  with  a  long  Ridge  of  Moun-  Xalisco,  contains  Xalifco,  Purification.  Compoftella . 

tains,  which  parts  it  from  certain  People  unknown,  and  The  Audience  o/Guatimala. 
from  Virginia ;  Wcftward  and  Eallward  with  the  Nor-  Guatimala,  contains  S.  Juan  de  Guatim,  Bifiiop. 
them  Sea.  La  Trinitad ,  S,  Salvador ,  S.  Miguel,  Xcrcz. 

Its  Climate  is  pure  and  temperate  j  the  Soil  very  fer-  Soconusco,  contains  Gucvctlan . 

tile  ;  and  the  frequent  Dews  which  fall  make  it  produce  Ciijapa,  contains  Ciutad-Rcale ,  Bifiiop.  Chiapa. 

a  great  deal  with  but  little  Labour.  The  Inhabitants  Honduras,  contains  Valladolid ,  BiJhop.  Gratias  cl 

fow  Mttiz  twice  a  Year,  viz.  in  March  and  July,  which  Dios,  S.  Pedro,  Truxillo. 
is  gathered  in  June  and  Oftobcr:  It  produces  feveral  Sorts  Vera  Paz,  contains  Coban. 
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Nicaragua,  contains  Leon,  Bifliop .  Granada ,  Ni* 
c'pya,  Jaen ,  Realejo.. 

Costa-Rica,  contains  Carthago ,  Araniver ,  Caftro 
d'Auftrici. 

VeraguA,  con  tains  the  Conception ,  F/,  jVaAz. 

Nuevo  Mexico,  contains  &z;/Az  Fe,  Sevilletta ,  *SV- 
'car.ro,  Reicoromedo ,  Z agitato ,  Acoma. 

Florida,  contains  <SV.  Mathao ,  6*.  Agofthio ,  Hirriga , 
Vitae iiclo,  Saturioa ,  Carolina ,  Georgia ,  Melilot ,  C^5 
Eafcaluca,  Talomeco,  Colima ,  Nagatem. 


Canada. 

We  commonly  underftand  by  the  Name  Canada,  all 
the  Extent  of  the  Country  contained  between  Florida , 
and  the  Northern  Limits  of  America,  i.  e.  from  the  33 
Degree  of  Latitude  to  the  63,  tho’  properly  fpeaking, 
the  Country  called  Canada  be  but  a  fmall  Province, 
which  is  Southward  of  the  great  River,  and  Weftward 
of  its  Gulph. 

This  large  Country  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
Parts,  one  Southern  which  contains  all  Afoe>  France , 
and  other  moft  Weftern  Countries,  yet  unknown  to  us  *, 
and  the  other  .Northern,  which  contains  die  Land  of 
Labor  ado?'.  Eft  ot  land,  and  Afao  Wales, 


New  France. 


This  Part  of  America  was  call’d  New  France,  by 
Vcrazzan,  a  Florentine,  fent  by  Francis  I.  King  of 
France,  to  take  Poffeflion  of  it  in  his  Name.  It  had 
been  difeover’d  by  fome  Sailors  of  Britanny  19  Years 
before. 

It  is  pretended,  that  it  extends  between  the  33  and 
55  Degree  of  Latitude:  The  Beginning  of  its  Longitude 
is  not  very  well  known,  but  it  extends  as  far  as  to  the 
329  Degree. 

Though  this  Country  be  in  the  Middle  of  the  Tempe¬ 
rate  Zone,  the  Climate  is  cold  :  The  high  Forefts,  and 
the  great  Number  of  Lakes  found  in  it,  feed  that  Cold 
during  half  the  Year,  in  the  eaftern  Part,  and  caufe 
Fogs,  Rains,  and  Snows,  which  lad  from  the  Month 
of  November  to  that  of  April ;  notwith (landing  which, 
the  Soil  is  fertile  enough  in  Maiz  and  Paftures  ;  and 
produces  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruit-Trees,  as  Vines,  Peach- 
Trees,  Zdc.  It  produces  likewife  fome  Tobacco  ;  it 
feeds  feveral  Species  of  Animals,  as  Harts,  •  Fallow- 
Deers,  Orignacs,  Caftors,  wild  Cats,  and  feveral  others 
unknown  to  us.  It  abounds  with  all  Sorts  of  fait  and 
freih water  Fi/h,  as  Whales,  Salmons,  Trouts,  Pikes, 
Carps,  Eels,  and  all  Sorts  of  tedaceous  Fifh. 

.The  great  River  St,  Laurence  traverfes  this  Country 
from  Wed  to  Eaft;  the  other  mod  confiderable  Rivers 
are  thofe  of.*?.  Marguerite,  of  Saguetiay,  the  Ehree  Ri¬ 
vers,  that  of  the  Meadows,  &c.  which  come  to  difem- 
bogue  into  it  Norrlnvard  ;  thofe  of  Pouhatan ,  of  South, 
ol  North,  of  Pemtegauct,  of  Miftifippi ,  and  feveral  others 
which  difembogue  into  the  Sea. 

Northward  of  the  great  River  are  found  the  Province 
of  Sague??ay,  and  feveral  different  People  yet  unknown  \ 
Southward  of  it,  going  aiong  the  Sea,  from  North  by 
Ead,  to  South  by  Wed,  are  found  thus,  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  the  following  Provinces,  viz.  the  particular  Ca¬ 
nada,  Acadia ,  the  Country  of  the  Souriqucis,  the  Country 
of  the  Ltachemins,  New  England ,  Neiv  York,  New  Swe¬ 
den,  Virginia,  and  between  thefe  lad  Provinces,  and 
the  grand  River,  the  Iroquois ,  Algonquins,  Ilurons,  to¬ 
wards  the  Like  Front  am,  and.  a  great  Number  of  other 
different  People. 


Note,  That  the  Canadians  are  in  general  witty  enough 
for  their  Country,  aiul  have  a  great  Memory :  They 
are  not  bold,  though  they  would  be  accounted  fuch, 
bccaufc  Courage  is  ellccmcd  among  them  a  true  Murk 
of  Nobility.  Sometimes  ten  or  twelve  Families  Jive 
in  the  fame  Cabbin  without  Envy,  Quarrels,  and 
Midmds  *,  which  fliews  the  Docility  of  their  Genius. 
They  live  without  Care •,  are  born  white,  but  the  Gils 
with  which  they  anoint  thcmielvcs  render  them  tawny. 
They  love  Hunting,  good  Cheer,  Smoaking,  and 
Dancing,  {pending  iometimes  Nights  and  Days  in 
Fcading :  They  fay  that  the  Smell  of  Mufk  is  (link- 


•  *  ♦  *  • 

.  ing,  and  eat  with  -  Pleafure  an  old  Bit  of  mufty  Greafe. 
When  "they  •  are  lick  they  are  let  Blood  at  the  Belly ; 
They  cloath  themfelves ,  with  Skins  of  Beads,  wear 
Bracelets  and  Necklaces,  and  paint  their  Faces  with 
various  Colours.  The  Iroquois,  and  Armouchiquois. 
are  cunning  and  treacherous,  and  cruel  to  their  Ene¬ 
mies.  The  Hurons  are  Friends  of  the  French .  The 
Women  wear  Necklaces,  Bracelets,  and  certain  other 

Toys  which  they  call  Matachias . 

*  •  « 

Note  alfo,  That  thefe  People  are  govern’d  by  their  Saga- 
1110’s,  or  Captains,  whom  they  chule  from  among  the 
elded  'of  the  mod  illudrious  Families.  When  they 
chufe  a  Sagamo,  they  give  him  the  Name  of  the  lad 
dead  \  and  pretend  thereby,  to  make  him  revive  in 
the  Perfon  of  his  SuccefTor.  The  young  People  eat 
at  his  Table,  .are  always  in  his  Retinue,  and  follow 
him  to  War  and  Hunting  ;  all  they  get  belong  to  him, 
but  married  People  give  him  but  Part  of  it.  The 
Sagamo  muft  take  Care  to  provide  for  the  publick 
Good,  and  likewife  that  all  Sorts  of  Provifions, 
Arms,  hunting  Dogs,  fsV.  be  found  for  thofe  of  his 
Retinue. 

The  Extent  of  the  Government  of  each  Sagamo , 
terminates,  mod  commonly  at  fome  River  or  Bay.  In 
the  general  AfTemblies,  none  but  the  Sagamo' s  have  a 
deliberative  Vote,  and  fome  Autmoins ,  i.  e.  Priefts, 
who  are  alfo  their  Phyficians. 

The  Europeans  who  are  fetded  in  that  Country, 
have  their  refpe&ive  Governors,  whom  they  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  obey. 

Note  again,  That  the  Natives  who  have  not  received  the 
.  Light  of  the  Gofpel,  are  Idolaters,  and  it  feems  they 
have  fome  Idea  of  God,  whom  they  call  Atahocan , 
Author  of  all  Things  ;  they  fay  that  the  World  hav¬ 
ing  been  Iod  in  the  Waters,  one  called  Mejfou  repair’d 
it.  But  they  tell  that  Fable. with  fo  many  ridiculous 
Circumdances,  that  the  Relation  thereof  feems  infup- 
portable.'-  They  believe  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
the  Reward  of  the  Good,  and  the  Punidunent  of  the 
Wicked. 

The  Sacuanay,  which  bears  the  Name  of  a  River 
which  runs  through  it  from  North  to  South,  is  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  New  France ,  the  bed  inhabited  by  the  French, 
becaufe  of  the  City  of  Quebec,'  which  is  the  Capital. 
This  City  is  fituated  on  the  left  Shore  of  the  great  Ri¬ 
ver  St.  Laurent.  It  is  the  Place  of  Refidence  for  the 
Governor,  and  an  Epifcopal  See.  It  has  a  fovereign 
Council,  to  which  all  the  inferior  Courts  of  all  the  Colo¬ 
nies  reforc.  It  is  divided  into  higher  and  lower  City. 
The  Bilhop’s  Palace,  that  of  the  Governor,  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Church,  and  the  Parochial,  are  in  the  fird  :  The 
King’s  Magazine,  that  of  the  Company,  and  all  the 
Merchants  are  in  the  lad.  There  is  a  Cadle  built 
on  the  Points  of  Diamonds,  at  the  Foot  whereof  there 
is  a  little  Harbour. 

A  League  off  Quebec,  is  built  the  Fort  Silleri,  to  fli- 
vour  the  Commerce  of  the  Algonquinss  Wed  ward  there 
are  two  French  Colonies  *,  the  fird  is  that  of  the  three 
Rivers  •,  the  other  is  that  of  the  Bland  of  Mont  Royal 
There  is  a  Royal  Judicc  in  both,  from  which  they 
appeal  to  the  Royal  Council  of  Quebec . 

The  Particular  Canada,  Acadia ,  the  Louiftaue,  and 
other  Countries  inhabited  by  the  French,  have  nothing 
particular ;  therefore  I’ll  content  myfelf  with  marking 
jn  my  particular  Defcription,  the  Forts  and  Habitations 
they  have  in  thofe  Parts. 


New  England. 

New  England,  which  wa9  once  the  Country  of  the 
Am  <ic  chi  quoit,  is  Southward  of  the  Eticchcm'ws.  The 
Eng  lift),  who  arc  Maders  of  it,  gave  it  its  new  Name, 
and  like  wife  thole  of  feveral  Cities  of  England,  .  to 
the  Towns  they  have  built,  on  the  Coads. 

Boston  is  the  Capital  of  the  Country,  and  the  Reli- 

tlencc  of  the  Governor.  Ncwhavcn  is  a  particular  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  Scat  of  a  Court  of  judice.  a  lie 
Engliftj  export  thither  Leather,  Woollen  and  Linen 

Cloth,  £sfr,  which  they  change  lor  Furrs,  Cotton,  °- 
J  1  bacco, 
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bacco,  and  other  Things*  which  the  Savages  bring  to 

them.  •  •  * 

Its  Rivers  are  the  Kibhtequi ,  and  Sacatoi.  Ships  mud 

avoid  with  Care  the  dangerous  Paffage  of  Malabar  re , 

which  is  towards  the  Coafts. 

New-York,  is  at  the  South  by  Weft  of  New  England, 

and  Eaftward  of  the  Iroquois . 

The  Country  is  very  agreeable*  and  very  fertile  in 

Corn,  Wine,  and  Fruits. 

The  City  of  Man  hat  te  is  the  Capital  of  this  Pro¬ 
vince  ;  it  is  fituated  on  the  River  Bel  Norte,  and  the 
Governor  refides  in  it.  The  Dutch  who  pofiefiedit  be¬ 
fore  the  Englijh  rendered  themfelves  Matters  of  it,  in 
1665,  called  it  New  Amfterdam ,  the  Englijh ,  New  York, 

and  the  Fort  of  Orange ,  Albany. 

New  Sweden,  received  its  Name  from  the  Swedes , 
who  were  once  Matters  of  it,  but  it  belongs  at  prefent 
to  the  Englijh.  It  has  nothing  particular.  % 

The  Capital  is.  Christina,  called  once  Andaftoe , 

where  the  Governor  refides. 

Virginia,  was  the  firft  Country  difcover’d  by 
John  Verazzan ,  who  took  Pofieflion  of  it  in  the  Name  of 
Francis  I.  he  called  it  Mocofa  j  but  the  Englijh ,  to  whom 
it  belongs  at  prefent,  called  it  Virginia ,  in  honour  of  their  . 
Queen  Elizabeth ,  who  was  never  married. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  River  of  Canada ,  and  confines 
Northward  with  the  Iroquois  *  Eaftward  with  the  Sea  *, 
and  Southward  with  Florida ,  from  which  it  is  feparated 
by  the  Mountains  of  Apalache*,  Weftward  with  the 

Ericechronons. 

The  Climate  is  wholfome,  and  the  Soil  very  fertile, 
though  ill  cultivated,  and  never  meliorated.  The  Wo¬ 
men  who  take  Care  of  it,  content  themfelves  with  pul¬ 
ling  out  the  Weeds,  and  ftirring  its  Surface  with  Forks, 
or  pointed  Sticks,  a  few  Days  before  they  fow  it.  It 
produces  Maiz,  Wheat,  all  Sorts  of  Pulfes,  Pitch,  Gums, 
and  excellent  Tobacco. 

Among  its  Rivers,  thofe  of  Yappahanock,  and  of  Pou- 
hatan ,  are  the  ftrongeft  j  but  the  Bay  of  CLcfapcak  is 
much  more  confiderable,  it  being  75  Leagues  long,  7 
broad,  and  10  or  12  at  its  Entrance. 

Note,  That  there  is  very  little  Difference  between  the 
native  Virginians ,  and  the  Canadians ,  for  their  Man¬ 
ners..  Each  Inhabitant  wears  on  his  Back  the  Mark  of 
his  Country.  * 

Note  alfo.  That  they  are  govern’d  by  feveral  Kings,  i.  e. 
*  beggarly  ones,  whom  they  call  Weroans,  who  have  each 
fix  or  eight  Cities,  but  very  poor  ones,  in  their  Go¬ 
vernment.  The  others  have  but  dne  or  two. 

The  EngliJJj  have  a  General,  an  Admiral,  and  par¬ 
ticular  Governors  in  each  Place. - Yragabigzanda , 

or  Pomejoc ,  is  accounted  the  Capital  *,  it  is  fituated 
on  the  Co  aft  which  looks  towards  the  South  by 

Eaft. 

Note  again,  That  the  Englijh  profefs  their  own  Religion  ; 
but  the  Natives  believe  IcvcralGods,  whom  they  call 
Kewafarock ,  inferior  to  another  great  and  almighty 
One,  who  has  always  been,  whom  they  .call  Kewas. 
They  ,  have  Temples  where  they  make  their  Offerings 
to  thofe  Gods,  fing,  and  pray  for  the  Dead.  They 
believe  the.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  that  after 
Death  thole  of  the  Good  go  to  Heaven,  and  thofe  of 
the  Wicked  into  a  great  Hole,  which  they  call  Popo- 
gujfo ,  and  believe  to  be  very  far  towards  the  Weft, 

to  bum  for  ever. 

♦ 
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Yhe  Northern  Part  of  C  a  nap  a, 
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they  .call  New  North-Wales  ;  and  which,  the  mod  era 
Geographers  place  among  the  Air&ick  Lands-. 

.  The  Climate  is  extremely  cold  *  and  the  Soil  fertile 
but  in  Meadows  and  Woods.  It  is  tfaverfed  with  a  great 
Number  ofForefts  and  high  Mountains.  There  are  feed 
in  it  Bears  and  white  Griffins. 

»  ft 
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Note ,  That  the  Natives  live  on  Fifh  and  Game,  paint 
their  Face  and  Body,  cloath  themfelves  with  Skins  of 
Beads,  and  cover  their  Houfes  with  the  lame. 

¥ 

Note  alfo.  That  they  arc  all  Idolaters,  and  we  know  no* 
thing  more  particular  of  them. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  thefe  Countries  is  as 
follows  : 

Canada,  w*  New-France. 

Saguenay,  contains  Qitebeck ,  Bifhop.  F.  Siller 
Yadoujfac ,  Port-neuf  Chichequedec ,  P.  S.  Nicolas ,  P. 
Cartier .  . 

Canada,  contains  Gafp<e ,  S.  Jean ,  t.  Mifcou ,  I; 
F.  Richelieu ,  Mont-Real,  I.  S.  Simon ,  S.  Jude ,  S.  Pi¬ 
erre,  S .  Paul ,  S.  Francois ,  S.  Alexis ,  S.  Michel ,  S\ 
Jofeph. 

Acadia,  contains  P.  Royal,  Yacquechet ,  P.RoJfighol * 
La  Hcve,  Pafpay ,  Martingo . 

New-England,  contains  B  oft  on,  London ,  Briftolx 
New -Ply  mouth. 

New-York,  contains  New-York,  Albany. 

N  e  w-S w e  d  e  n,  contains  Chriftina,  G ottemborg ,  EU 
fimborg. 

Virginia,  contains  Powhatan ,  Pomejack ,  Secotan. 

Isles  of  America, 


Ifland  of  Newfoundland, 

A 

This  Ifland  was  called  once,  Yerra  de  Baccalaos ,  be- 
caufe  of  the  great  Quantity  of  Cods  found  near  it. 

It  is  fituated  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Gulph  St. 
Laurent ,  under  the  49  Deg.  of  Latitude*  and  the 
326  of  Longitude. 

It  has  the  Figure  of  a  Triangle,  and  may  have 
120  Leagues  in  its  greateft  Length  from  South  to 
North,  100  in  its  greateft  Breadth,  and  340  of  Circuit. 

.It  is  much  frequented  by  the  French ,  Englifh,  and 
Dutch ,  becaufe  of  the  great  Quantity  of  Cods  fiftied 
in  the  Neighbourhood,  particularly  on  the  Great  Bank , 
which  is  but  60  Leagues  diftant  from  it,  towards  the 
South  by  Eaft,-  but  it  is  more  towards  other  Places.  It 
has  more  than  400  Leagues  of  Circuit,  and  is  for  this 
Reafon  called  the  Great  Bank. 

Though  this  Ifland  has  been  long  difeovered,  none 
has  penetrated  far  into  the  Land,  but  only  flopp’d 
in  its  Ports,  whicli  are  very  fine,  and  in  great  Number, 
and  where  a  great  Commerce  is  carried  on  of  Cods 
and  Train  Oil. 

Between  New  France ,  and  the  Ifland  of  Newfoundland , 
arc  found  three  other  pretty  large  Iflcs:  The  firft  is 
Anticofti ,  or  Ifland  of  AJfumpt  ion,  fituated  at  the  Mouth 
of  the  great  River,  and  may  have  60  Leagues  in  Length 
from  South  by  Eaft  to  North  by  Weft,  .10  or  12  in 
Breadth,  and  140  of  Circuit.  The  fccond  is  the  Ifland 
of  Cape  Breton ,  more  Southern  than  the  firft,  and  which 
is  not  lefs  in  Circuit,  though  it  be  left  in  Length.  •  The 
laft  is. the  Ifland  of  St.  John,  fituated  Southward  of 
Gajpd,  30  Leagues  long,  16  broad,  and  90  of  Circuit. 
Befidcs  thefe  Iflcs,  there  arc  feveral  others  much  fmallcr. 

In  the  Sea  of  Mexico  arc  found  feveral  Iflcs  depend¬ 
ing  of  America,  the  moll  confiderable  of  which' arc  the 
Antilles:  The  others  are  the  Caribbec,  or  of  Barlovcnto, 
Lucayes,  or  of  Sotavcnto ,  which  arc  Dependencies  of  the 

Main  Land. 

Isles  Antilles. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  why  thefe  Iflcs  have  been  f 
call’d  Antilles,  or  rather  Ant-IJks  \  and  that  is,  becaufe 


The  Country  of  Laborador,  of  Eft ot Hand,  and  New - 
Wales,  are  the  mod  northern  Part,  not  only  of  Canada, 
but  likewife  of  all  America . 

The  firft  which  is  the  moft  Eaftcrn,  is  called  fomc- 

ML  at  toll  tow*  where  the 

fSl  The  laft.^vhkh  is  more  Weftwarcl,  is  called  by  Some  Authors,  ns  Chalks  and  Cahcto,  give  the  Name 

the  'EmrliJJj  who  difcover’d  it,  New  Soutb-Walcs,  to  db 
ftinguifli  it  from  another  Land  more  North,  fepara¬ 
ted  from  the  other  by  the  Chrfttan  Sea ,  which 


of  Antilles  generally  to  all  the  Iflcs  found  before  one 
enters  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  Others,  as  Lcnchot,  and 
Father  clu  Yerlre,  called  by  that  Name  the  Illcs  of  Cuba , 
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Hifpaniola ,  Jamaica,  Boriquen ,  and  the  Caraibes ;  and 

gives  the  Name  of  Antilles  to  the  four  firft  only, 
becaufe  they  are  the  molt  remarkable. 

For  my  Fart  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  we  may  call  An¬ 
tilles  all  the  Illes  found  before  one  enters  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico v  fince  their  Name  of  Antilles  or  Ant- 1  fie s ,  feems 
to  confirm  that  Opinion  ;  and  not  to  appear  contrary  to 
the  Sentiment  of  the  others,  Fll  diftinguifti  them  by 
their  proper  Names,  and  give  the  Name  of  Great  Antilles 
to  Cuba ,  Hifpaniola ,  Jamaica ,  and  Boriquen.  '  Thofe 
Eaftward  are  Called  Canibal ,  or  Caribbee ,  or  Barlovento  ; 
the  others  which  are  Northward  are  called  Lucayes  ;  and 
thofe  Southward,  towards  the  Coafts  of  the  main  Land, 
are  diftinguiflied  by  the  Name  of  Sotavento. 

The  IJland  Cuba,  which  fome  Spaniards  call  Juana, 
and  Ferdinanda ,  is  the  greateft  of  all  the  Antilles. 

It  is  fituated  between  the  20  and  23  Degrees,  30  Min. 
of  Latitude,  and  extends  from  the  290  of  Longitude,  to 
the  302.  It  may  have  230  Leagues  in  Length  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  20,  40,  or  60  in  Breadth,  and  550  of 
Circuit. 

The  Climate  of  this  Ifiand  is  not  exceffively  hot,  be¬ 
caufe  the  great  Quantity  of  Vapours  which  exhale  from 
the  Earth,  which  is  very  humid,  temperates  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun.  The  Soil  is  not  very  fertile  in  Corn,  but  only  in 
Woods,  which  with  its  Mountains  take  up  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Ifiand.  It  alfo  produces  a  Quantity  of  To¬ 
bacco,  and  feeds  a  vaft  Number  of  Cows  and  Hogs. 

It  has  four  principal  Cities,  among  which  the  Ha- 
vanna  is  the  largely  and  moft  confiderable  ;  becaufe  it  is 
the  Rendezvous  of  all  the  Ships  which  fail  from  Ame¬ 
rica-,  to  return  to  Spain.  It  is  built  on  the  northern 
Coaft  of  the  Ifiand,  over-againft  the  Point  of  Florida , 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Ifiand  refides  there. 

The  City  of  St.  Jago  is  fituated  in  the  eaftern  Part, 
under  the  300  Degree  of  Longitude  :  It  is  an  Epifcopal 
See,  and  was  once  the  Capital  of  the  Ifiand. 
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Note ,  That  I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  of  the 
antient  Inhabitants  left,  after  fo  much  Cruelty  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  Spaniards  in  this  Ifiand  :  But  to  give 
fome  Idea  of  their  antient  Manners,  Fll  relate  what 
Oviedo  fays  of  thole  People,  viz.  that  they  were  La- 
fcivious,  Cowards,  and  Treacherous  ;  notwithftanding 
which,  Peter  Martyr  fays,  that  they  were  very  fimple. 


Note ,  alfo,  That  antiently  thefe  People  were  governed, 
by  their  Caciques ,  or  Captains  :  At  prefent  the  Spa¬ 
niards  are  entire  Mailers  of  the  whole  Country. 

Note,  again.  That  the  Inhabitants  of  Cuba  were  like 
thofe  of  all  the  other  Antilles ,  Idolaters,  and  very  fu- 
per  [Udous.  They  had  Boyez,  or  Soothfayers,  who 
were  likewife  their  Phyficians,  and  were  in  fadl  but 
mecr  Charlatans.  Thefe  Savage  Dodlors  ufed  to 
teach  Children  a  great  Number  of  Verfes,  which  they 
learned  by  heart,  and  which  contained  a  fabulous 
Origin  of  the  World,  and  the  heroical  A&ions  of 
their  Anceftors.  When  a  Boye  had  undertook  the 
Cure  of  a  ficlt  Cacique ,  he  ufed  to  take  through  the 
Nofe  the  Juice  of  a  certain  Herb,  which  rendered 
him  furious,  and  when  he  was  come  from  his  Trances, 
lie  laid  that  he  had  fpokc  with  the  temis,  and  that 
the  Cacique  would  loon  recover :  But  if  he  had  faicl  ■ 
that  thofe  Spirits  were  irritated,  he  gave  thereby  to 
underftand,  that  the  Patient  fhould  die.  They  ufed 
to  reprefen  t  thefe  Cm  is  very  near  like  our  Painters 
reprelent  the  Devi],  and  laid  they  were  Mcfiengers  of 

the  eternal  God. 

♦ 

The  Spaniards  profefs  the  Catholick  Religion,  and 
all  the  other  Inhabitants  follow  their  Examples  at  lead 
in  Appearance ;  there  is,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
a  Billiop  in  the  City  ]  lav  anna,  who  is  Suffragan  of 
the  Bifhop  ot  San  Domingo ,  in  the  Ifiand  Hifpaniola . 

The  IJland  Hispaniola,  is  commonly  called  Ifiand 
of  San  Domingo ,  of  the  Name  of  its  capital  City, 

It  is  fituated  alinoft  Eaftward  Cuba,  under  the  19 
Degree  of  Latitude,  and  the  305  of  Longitude.  It  has 
about  150  Leagues  in  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  30 
*>r  60  in  Breadth,  and  360  of  Circuit. 

The  Climate  is  temperate1  enough,  though  not  very 


♦ 

whollome  ;  the  .Soil,  which  is  watered  with -feveral  Ri¬ 
vers,  is  fertile  inMaiz  and  Yuca.  The  Trees,  as  Orange- 
Trees,  Lemon-Trees,  Fig-Trees,  &c.  are  always  green, 
and  in  all  Seafons  bear  both  Flowers  and  Fruits :  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  Quantity  of  Sugar  and  Indigo  5  feeds  a 
vaft  Number  of  Oxen,  Cows,  and  Horfes  5  and  abounds 
with  all  Sorts  of  Fowls. 

The  Capital  of  this  Ifiand'  is  San  Domingo ,  fituated 
towards  the  fotithern  Coaft  on  the  River  Ozama :  It  is 
an  A rchi epifcopal  See ;  has  the  moft  antient  fovereign 
Court  of  all  America ,  and  a  Mint :  It  has  alfo  a  Col¬ 
lege,  and  an  Holpital. 

Note,  That  the  Natives  of  this  Ifiand  Were  -Very  little 
different  from  thofe  of  Cuba  *  they  had,  like  them,  a 
grey  Skin,  black  Hairs,  and  went  quite  naked. 
When  fome  of  their  Caciques ,  or  Captains  died,  .they 
•  ufed  to  bury  with  him  feveral  Women  alive,  to  go  to 
ferve  him  in  the  other  World. 

Note ,  alfo,  That  the  King  of  Spain*  1$  Mafter  of  the 
greateft  Part  of  this  Ifiand, ,  and  keeps  in  it  a  Governor 
or  General,  whofe  Power  extends  over  all  the  Antilles 
which  are  of  the  Dependencies  of  Spain . 

The  French  have  feveral  Habitations  on  the  Coaft, 
particularly  Cape  Francois,  Port  de  Paix ,  Leogane ,  &c. 
which  have  each  their  particular  Governor ;  that  of 
,  Leogane  being  General  of  all  that  Part  of  the  Ifiand 
which  belongs  to  France . 

Note,  again,  That  the  antient  Inhabitants  were  Idolaters, 
like  thofe  of  Cuba  5  at  prefent  there  is  no  other  Reli¬ 
gion  throughout  all  Hifpaniola  but  the  Catholick. 

Jamaica,  is  fituated  Southward  of  Cuba,  under  the 
18  Degree,  30  Min.  of  Latitude,  and  the  298  of  Lon¬ 
gitude.  It  may  have  45  Leagues  in  Length,  20  in 
Breadth,  and  no  of  Circuit,  without  reckoning  whatY 
round  its  two  fmall  Gulphs. 

The  Climate  is  very  different  from  that  of  Hifpaniola, 
but  it  is  much  more  unwholfome  ;  and  the  Product  of 
the  Soil  is  the  fame. 

The  Spaniards  pofieffed  this  Ifiand  from  the  Year  1493 
to  1655,  which  they  were  expelled  by  the  Englijh, 
under  the  Conduct  of  Admiral  Pen. 

The  Ifiand,  which  the  Savages  call  Boriquen ,  is  call’d 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  Ifiand  of  S.  Johan  of  Porto  Rico , 
of  the  Name  of  its  capital  City. 

It  is  fituated  Eaftward  of  Hifpaniola,  about  the  305 
Degree  of  Longitude  \  and  may  have  45  or  50  League^ 
in  its  greateft  Lengthy  20  or  25  in  Breadth,  and  130 
of  Circuit. 

The  Climate  is  very  temperate  *,  and  the  Soil  abounds 
in  Maiz,  Yuca,  Gayac,  and  Sugar. 

The  Capital  of  this  Ifiand  is  S.  Juan  de  Porto  Rico , 
fituated  on  die  northern  Coaft :  It  is  honour’d  with  an 
Epifcopal  See,  and  the  Refidence  of  the  Governor. 

Note,  That  the  antient  Inhabitants  were  very  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  the  Ifiand  Hifpaniola :  It  is  faid, 
that  the  Spaniards  have  mafiacred  600,000  of  them  > 
and  that,  at  prefent,  there  is  not  die  leaft  Trace  of 
them  left. 

t 

Note,  alfo,  That  this  Ifiand  is  in  the  Power  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  who  keeps  a  Governor  in  it  5  and  that  a  1 
the  Inhabitants  arc  Catbolicks. 


Isi.es  Caribbee. 

Thefe  Ifles  are  call’d  Caribbee,  or  Canibal,  of  the 
Name  of  the  Natives,  and  Barlovento  by  the  Spaniards, 
becaufe  they  leave  diem  Windward,  when  they  fail  to¬ 
wards  Mexico,  or  the  Main  Land. 

They  are  fituated  between  the  310  and  318  Degree 
of  Longitude ;  and  extend  from  the  12  to  the  19  Deg* 
of  Latitude, 

The  Climate  is  a  little  hotter  than  in  the  great  An¬ 
tilles  :  The  Soil  is  not  fo  fertile,  tho*  it  produces  a  pretty 
good  Quantity  of  Maiz,  Yuca,  Indigo,  Sugar,  Tobacco, 
Cotton,  and  feveral  Roots,  and  Fruits,  as  Manyoc, 
Potatoes,  Ananas,  &c,  Snow,  Hail,  and  Ice,  are  never 
feen  in  them,  but  they  arc  fubje<ft  to  violent  Hurricanes, 
and  Earthquakes. 

Noie, 
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Ffote,  .That  the  Natives  of.  thefe  Ifles  are  tradable. 

•  enough,  and  very  credulous.  They  defired  nothing 
'  more  but  to  live  in  Peace  and  Amity  with  fome  Eu- 
■  ropeans,  who  had  retreated  thither  for  various  Subjects, 

and  on  various  Occafions.  They  lived  thus  together 
in  good  Intelligence,  till  the  firft  Defcent  of  M.  Enam - 
bouc  in  1625  ;  but  ever  fince  that  Time  their  Boy  ex, 
or  Soothfayers,  having  perfuaded  them  in  a  Vm,  or 
general  Afiembly,  that  thofe  Foreigners  came  to  in¬ 
vade  their  Country,  and  exterminate  them,  they 
.  formed  a  Refolution  to  difpatch  them  all.  The  French 
and  Englijh  being  informed  of  their  cruel  Defign  by 
a  Savagefs,  called  Barbara ,  were  before-hand  with 
"  them,  ‘and  made  a  cruel  Slaughter  of  them.  The 
Caribees  of  the  other  Illes  having  been  informed  of  it, 
came  to  the  Succour  of  their  Neighbours  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  3  or  4000  Men,  in  feveral  Pirogues ,-  as  they 
’  call  their  Boats  ;  but  notwithftanding  the  thick  Hail 
pf  their  Arrows,  the  French  and  Englijh  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  rcpuHed  them  with  fo  much  Vigour,  that  it  was 
believed  half  of  them  were  killed  on  the  Spot.'  The 
French  loft  100  Men  in  that  Encounter,  who  had  been 
1  ‘wounded  with  poifoned  Arrows.  The  Poifon  thofe 
Arrows  had  been  rubbed  with  was  fo  violent,  that  the 
ieaft  Scratch  made  a  Man  die'  furious  in  foiir,Hours 

*  Time.  '  ;  * 

Thefe  Ides  are  at  prefent  inhabited  with  different 
Nations  of  Europe ;  and  a  vaft  Number  of  Negroes 
"  they  have  for  Slaves  :  The  moft  confiderable,  and  the 
'■greateft,  as  the  Guadaloupa \  Mart  ini  co,  Part  of  St. 
'  Chrijhophers,  St.  Croix ,  St.  Bartholomew,  Santa  Lucia , 
&p.  are  inhabited  by  the  French  ;  and  the  Englijh  in¬ 
habit  Ant  ego  a,  Nevis,  Mon  tf err  at,  and  Part  of  St. 
’’’  ;  Chrijlophers .  . 


Soil  though  very  dry  and  gravelly,  is  more  fertile  in 
Tobacco,  and  Many oc.  ‘  It  produces  Sugar,  Cafiia,  Cot¬ 
ton,*  Potatoes,  Bananas,  Indian  Figs,  and  other  Fruits, 
particular  to  thofe  Ifles.  It  is  the  beft  fortified  and  moft 
trading  of.  all  the  Caribbee  Ifles,  and  produces  'tlie  beft 


Sugar. 


s  ♦  < 


The:  capital  City  is  Fort  Royal ,  where  the  Governor 
refides.  ...  ..  *  : 


K  * 


Note ,  alfo,  That,  thefe  People  have  each,  their  Gover-r 
nors,  and  Courts  of  Judicature :  The  reft  of  the  Sa¬ 
vages,  who  inhabited  thefe  Ifles,  retreated  into  thofe 
e  : :of:St.  Vincent,  and. Domin'tco,  towards  the  Year  r  660; 

-  in  which  a  general  Peace  was  concluded  between  them 
2I  and  .die  Europeans. .  . 

lNotV,  agaili,  That  the  Catholick  Religion  is  pro.feffed  ih 
.  .all  the  Ifles  inhabited  by  die  French,  and' moft  of  rift 
k ‘Savages'  fhew*  a  great  Difpofltion  t6  receive  the  Chry 
;  *  ftianr  Religion  ;  but  However  there  are  yet  fome  of 
"  "  them  Idolaters,  *  whd  fuffer  themfelves  to  be*,  feduced 
,  by  their  Bo.v ex,  who  are  their  Frieds'  or  Doftors  :  The 

profefe/the  Troteftant'ReUgion. 

0 

4  *  * 

'  ’Thc;  ifland;  ^vtiich  ‘  the  Caribees  call'd  Carukera,  was 
'b^f J  the  Spaniards',  call’d  Guadaloupa,  becaufe  its  Moun- 
:tdirts  rcfemble  tfipfe'bf  N.  D;  of  Guadaloupa  in  Spain-.  . 
"'"It;  is  fituatecV  tinder  the  16  Degree,  10  Min.of'Lati- 
‘riiddj^and- the  31VJ,  40  Min.  of ‘Longitude.  It  is  die 
Wc&eft  and nitilV tonfiderable  of  :the  Caribec  Ifles,  flnee 
‘ft  ma^  have  veiy  near  100  Leagues,  of  Circuit:  But  it 
‘ifiuft  Fe  obferVcd,  that  it  is  divided  into  two  Ifles  almoft 
'e:qxVaf,  ’by  a  Channel  Or  fmall  Arm, of  the  Sea,  called  the 
‘  Salt  River;  whiqh  cuts’  an  Ifthnftis  Very  near  a  League 
and’ a  half  broad;  which,  without  this  River,  would  join 
'.the' two  Pirts  of  the  Ifland.  ' 1  r  .'  . 

*  *T lie  ' greateft  Extent  of  thefe’ two  Parts,  is  that  which 
‘is  'commonly  Tailed  the  Main  Land.  It  may  have  50 
.Leagues  of  Circuit,  but  either  becaufe  the  French  have 
foUnd  the  Soil  ;ftbrlle,  or  for  fbnie  other  Reafons,  they 
Were  a  long  while:  before  they  would  cultivate  it. 

The  other  Part,  which  is  South  by  Weft  of  it,  may 
have  45  Leagues  of  Circuit ;  and  its  Soil  produces  Man- 
yoc,  Yuca,.  Sugar,  Iiidigo,  Cotton,  Potatoes,  Bananas, 
Ananas,  antf  ’pthef  pirticular ’Fruits.  The  Middle  of 
the  Ifland  is  full  of  high  Mountains,  where  there  are 
found  boiling.  Fountains  df  medicinal  Waters,  of  very 

’  griktt  Efftcacy;  , 

.  The  Ifland  .tailed  by  the  French  Martinique,  was  called 

*  by’  the  Savages  Madanina.  1 

It  is  fituated  under  the  14  Degree,  50  Min.  of  Lati- 
ftudev  and  the  316  20  Min.  . of  Longitude..'  It  may 
, have.  16  or  i8.I,engtie3  in  Length,  from  South  by  Eaft 
*to  /North .  by-  Well ;  and  45  or  50  of  Circuit.  <  .  *  1 
The  Climate  is  hotter  than  at  the  Guadaloupa^  and  the 


Note,  That  none  but  -the  Catbolick  Religion  is  pro- 
.  fefled  in  .  this  Ifland  ,  where  there  are  feveral 

Churches.  ;  '  ' 

The  Ifland  of  S.  Chrijiopber,  which  the  Caribees  cal-* 
led  Liamiga,  has  received  its  Name  From  Chriftopher  Co¬ 
lumbus,  .a  Geneofe,  who  difeovered  it  in  his  hr  ft  Voyage1  to 
America . 

It  is  fituated  under  the  17  Deg.  38  Min.  of  .Lati¬ 
tude,  and  the  314,  53  Min.  of  Longitude;  and. may 
have  9  Leagues  in  Length  from  South  by  Eaft,  to  North 
by  Weft,  and  2  o  of  Citcuit. 

The  Climate  is  more  temperate  than  in  the  two  other 
Ifles  above-mentioned,  but  the  Soil  is  not  more  fertile. 

It  produces  Sugar,  Manyacs,  Potatoes,  and  other  Fruits 
and  Roots  neceffary  for  Food.  The  Middle  of  this 
Ifland  is  uninhabitable,  becaufe  of  the  great  Number 
of  fteep  Mountains,  and  the  frightful  Precipices  which 
part  thofe  Mountains  from  one  another.  Springs  of 
hot  Waters  are  found  in  them  ;  and  alfo  Mines  ofAl- 
lum  and  Sulphur.  This  Ifland  is  very  fubiedt  to  Hur¬ 
ricanes.’  . 

This  Ifland  was  once  divided  between  the  French  and 
Englijh ,  but  I  believe,,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  that  the 
latter  are  at  prefent  entirely  Mafters  of  it.  , 

The  Ifland  of  S.  Croix ,  called  by  the  Savages  Ay-ay, 
is  fituated  under  the  18  Deg.  of  Latitude,  at  South  by 
Eaft  of  Boriquen. 

It  may  have  2 o  Leagues  in  Length,  6  or  7  in  Breadth, 
and  50  of  Circuit.  •’ 

The  ;  Soil  is  excellent,  and  it  produces  Sugar,  To¬ 
bacco,  and  Indigo  in  Abundance.  It  feeds  Cattle,  as 
Horfes'  Oxen,  Cows,  ’  and  Sheep.  It  has  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Rivers,  but.  becaufe  this  Ifland  1  is  not  rais’d  to- 

*  I  *  *  • 

wards,  the  Middle  >  like  the  other  Ifles,  thefe  Rivers  for 
Want  of  Declivity,  form  Ponds  towards  their  Mouth 
which  abound  with  Fifli ;  but  whofe  Waters  being  ftag- 
nated'at  certain  Times,  exhale  {linking  Vapours,  which 
render1  the  Climate  unwliolfomc,  and  the  Inhabitants 
fubjeft  to  frequent  Maladies.  •  It  lias  three  very  commo¬ 
dious  Ports,  and  the  fineft  of  all  the  Antilles ;  and  is  in^ 
habited  by  the  French ,  who  all  profefs  the  Catbolick 
Religion.  ' 

The  Ifland  called  Barbadoes,  by  the  Englijlo ,  is  the  moft 
confiderable  of  the  Caribbee  IJles. 

It  is  fituated  under  the  17  Deg.  of  Latitude,  and  has 
above  4.0  Leagues  of  Circuit. 

Its  Soil  produces  all  that’s  found  in  the  other  Ifles, 
efpecially  a  great  Quantity  of  Sugar.  It  feeds  Abun¬ 
dance  or  Oxen,  Sheep,  and  Fowls.  It  has  nb  Rivers, 
but  let  the  Soil  be  ever  fo  little  dug  up,  there  is  found 
very  good  Water.  1  •  •  ' 

This  Ifland  has  a  very  handfomc  Cifyy  full  of  fine 
Ploufes,  well  built  of  Scones  and  Brides;  whofe  Inhabi¬ 
tants  are  almoft  all  Merchants,  and  have  Shops  very  well 
{lock’d  with  all  Sorts  of  European  Commodities.  They 
arc  nlfo  well  inftru&cd  in.  the  military  Art, 

There  are  feen  in  it  feveral  large  Boroughs,  feveral 
Forts  on  the  Coalls,  and  fine  Country  Houfes. 

*  i 

*  ♦ 

Note,  That  this  Ifland  is  inhabited  by  the  Englijh,  and 
his  Britannick  Majefly  keeps  a  Governor  in  it.  They 
all  profefs  die  Protcjlant  Religion. 

Note  alfo,  That  the  other  Ifles  have  nothing  particular, 
therefore  I’|l  content  myfclf  with  marking  their  Names 
in  my  particular  Dcfcription,  according  to  the  Order 
they  keep  in  their  Situation,  in  defending  from  North 
to  South  ;  and  with  the  initial  Letters  of  the  Names 
of  the  People  who  inhabit  them. 
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Isles  Lucayos. 


The  Ides  which  the  Spaniards  call  Lucayos  $  are  thofe 

found  Northward  of  the  great  Antilles ,  between  the 

294,  and  the  304  Deg.  of  Longitude  ;  and  the  21  and 
28  of  Latitude, 

The  Climate  of  thefe  Ifles  is  much  more  temperate 
than  that  of  the  other  Antilles  ;  and  the  Soil  produces  4 
great  Quantity  of  Maiz  and  Fruits.  They  are  frequented 
by  fo  great  a  Number  of  Pigeons,  and  other  Fowls*  that 
fometimes  final!  Veffels  are  loaded  with  them,  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  other  Antilles 

Note,-  That  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Ifles  were  not  at  all 
cruel,  but  they  were  all  Idolaters,  like  their  Neigh- 

I  n  *  '  *  ° 

oours. 

Isles  de  Sotavento. 

At  the  North  by  Eaft  of  the  Provinces  of  Venezuela , 
and  Paria ,  in;  the  Main  Land,  are  found  the  Ides  called 
by  the  Spaniards  the  Sotavento ,  becaufe  they  leave 

them  on  the  Left,  when  they  fail  for  the  Province  of 
Mexico . 

They  are  fituated  between  the  9  Deg,  30  Min.  and 
the  r2,  30  Min.  of  Latitude. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  Ides,  are  the  Trini- 
tada,  and  Marguarita.  The  firft  has  very  near  100 
Leagues  of  Circuit,  and  the  other  about  40.  " 

is  pretty  hot,  and  the  Soil  very  humid  : 
The  greateft  Riches  of  thefe  Idands  is  the  Fifhery  of 
Pearls  on  their  Coafts.  The  antient  Inhabitants  ufed 
to  make  Necklaces,  Bracelets,  and  Garters  of  thofe 
Pearls.  The  Spaniards  reap  a  confiderable  Profit  from 
them  ;  and  when  their  Enemies  can  take  one  of  the 
Ships  that  conies  from  the  Pearl-Filhery,  it  is  the  belt 
Prize  they  can  make. 

Note,  That  thefe  Ides  are  in  the  Power  of  the  Spa- 
,  niards ,  where  are  feen  feveral  Merchants  of  that 
Nation,  who  keep  each  40  or  50  Negroe  Slaves, 

.  more  or  lefs,  for  the  Pearl-Filhery.  Thofe  Slaves 
are  thediappieft  of  all  thofe  whofe  Fate  is  common 
.  with  theirs  ;  for  far  from  .  being  maltreated,  their 
Mailers  feed  ,  them  well,  that  they  may  be  vigilant, 
and  faithful  in  their  Employment,  or  Occupation. 

Island  or  California.  * 

;  •  :  •  . 

Weft  ward  of  New  Mexico  is  found,  in, .the  South-Sea , 
one  of  the  greateft  Ides  of  the  World,  called  Califor¬ 
nia^  which  was  thought,  for  a  very  confiderable  Time, 
join'd  to  the  Main  Land. 

This  Ifland  is  fituated  between. the  23  and  46  Deg.  of 
Latitude,  feparated  from  New  Mexico ,  by  the  Varmeille 
Sea  ;  fo  that  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  more  than  450 
Leagues  in  its  greateft  Length  from  South,  to  North ; 
150  in  .its  greateft  Breadth,  and  about  rioo  of 
Circuit. 

The  Climate  is  very  wholfome,  but  cold  with  regard 
to  its  Situation.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  be  fertile 
or  not,  becaufe  Travellers  have  gone  no  farther  than  its 
Cqafts ;  but  it  is  imagined  that  its  Temperature  mull  be 
very  little  different  from  that  of  New  Mexico. 

.  We  are  aifo  as  little  acquainted  with  the  Manners  of 
its  Inhabitants,  their  Government,  and  Religion. 

Along  the  Coafts  arc  found  feme  Ifles,  as  St.  Clement, 
Pararos ,  Ccintas ,  and  feveral  others. 

A  more  particular  Defcription  of  all  thefe  Ifles,  is 
as  follows : 

Isles  Antilles. 

1  .  , 

Cuba,  Spanifli,  contains  Ilavama,  P.  del  Principe, 

S.  fa  go,  ManfantUa ,  Spiritu  Santo. 

Hispaniola,  Spanifli  and  French,  contains  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  Arch.  S.  Jago ,  Taquimo,  Cape  Franfois,  Leogana, 
Port  dePaix,  &cc. 

Jamaica,  Englifh. 

Boriquen,  Spanifli,  contains  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico, 
Bifiiop.  Arrccibo. 

'  The  Isles  Lucayos,  arc  Leccayoneque,  Bahama ,  A- 
bacoa,  Ciquatao ,  Guanabami,  Cotoniere ,  Santana ,  Jumata, 
Majaguatia. 

Ca it i a  11 t e  Isles,  St.  Croix,  French,  Las  Virgines, 
Ang  He  Ha,  French,  St,  Martin,  French,  St.  Bartholomew, 
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French',,  Barbadoes,  Englifh,  S.  ChHJtopher,  Englilh 
Antegua,  Englifh,  Guadalupa,  French,  Marie  Galande 
French,  Santa  Lucia ,  French,  Defeada ,  French,  Domi¬ 
nique,  Mart  ini  co,  French,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  French 
Tabago,  Dutch.  '  ? 

Isles  Sotavento,  Trinidad, '  Spanifli,  Margarita 
Spanifli,  Bianco,  Tortuga,  Urchilla, .  Rocca,  Bon-Ayre 
Curacao,  Dutch,  Oruba.  * 

4 
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Arctick  Lands. 

Thefe  Lands  are  call'd  Ar Stick,  becaufe  of  the  Pole 
of  the  fame  Name*  round  which  they  are- fituated.  They 
make  the  northern  Part  of  the  World,  which  I'  have 
call  d  Polar ,  or  unknown. 

They  are  almoft  all  fituated  in  the  Frigid  Zone,  ex¬ 
cept  a  very  fmail  Portion  of  it  which  is  in  the  Tempe¬ 
rate:  Their  Extent  is  very  irregular;  which  'is  the 
Reafon  why  we  can  fey  nothing  certain  of  it. 

They  confine,  in  our  fuperior  Hemifphere,  with  the 
Glacial  Sea,  which  feparates  them  from  Mufcovy,  and 
Tartary^ ;  and  in  the  other  Part  with  the  South  Sea,  and 
Part  with  the  Chrifitan  Sea,  and  the  Straight  of  Hudfox 
which  parts  theni  from  America. 

Iceland,  Greenland,  Spitjberg, ,  No'va  Zembla,  the  Land 

of  Zejfo,  New  Denmark *  New  North  Wales ,  the  Jfles  of 

Cumberland,  and  feveral  others,  are  reckon’d  among  the 
Arblick  Lands . 

The  Climate  is  extremely  cold,  becaufe  the  Sun  docs 
not  appear  in  feveral  Places  during  Part  of  the  Year ; 
and,  when  it  appears,  its  Rays,  which  fall  but  very  ob¬ 
liquely,  are  not  capable,  to  melt  the  Ice,  which  is  hard 
and  ftrong ;  and  therefore  continues  during  almoft  £hc 
whole  Year.  There  are  very  large  Meadows,  where 
the  Inhabitants  feed  a  great  Number  of  Cattle ;  but  the 
Soil  produces  neither  Corn  nor  WinO. 


I  9  # 


Iceland. 
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-This  Ifland'  is  taken'  by  feme  for  the  ThuU  of- the 

Antients,  tho*  with  very  little  Appearance,  imcePrcob 

pins  fays,  that  Thul<e  contain’d  thirteen  Kingdoms:.  It 

is  called  Iceland,  becaufe  of  the  excefiive  Cold  which 
reigns  there.  '  Tf ;  '  1  .  L 

.ft  is  fituated  under  our  firfl Meridian,,  arid.  the  Ariftick 
Circle;  and  may  have  .150  Leagues  in  'Length, \\6$  in 

Breadth,  and  400  of  Circuit;  without  .reckoning  wha; 
is  round  its  Gulphs. ‘ ‘  '  ’  *'  /*/■• 

The  Climate,  as  I  have,  already  ;obferyed ,  is  extremely 
cold,  but  very  wholefome.  The  Soil  abounds  with  large 
Meadows ; .  where  the  Inhabitants  feed  .Oxen  and  Cows, 
which  furnifh  them  yy# h ■  Leather^  Tail  ow,  and  Butter, 
which  they  change  for;  other; Commqditi^s.  Whales 
fifhed.on  the  Coafts,  arid  fo  great  a.  Quantity  of  other 
Fifh,  that  they  dry  Part  of  it;,  and  when  they  \vant  Hav, 
give  it  to  their  Cat^.  The  large  Flakes  of  Ice  which 
come  from  more  northern  Countries,,  bring  them  Wood, 
and  feveral  Animals,  which  prove  very  ufeful  to  them ; 
therefore  they  prefer.., the  Qoafts,  to  the  Inland  Coun¬ 
try,  which  is  full  of  ^fountains,  and  very  ftcrile,  .be¬ 
caufe  of  the  continual  Snow,  for  their  Habitation.  It  has 
three  very  high  Mountains  always  .covered  with. Snow, 
which  throw  up  Flames.  •  T,hat  called  liecla  is  die  moft 
remarkable ;  at  the  Foot  whereof  there  are  feveral  Mines 
of  Sulphur.  ,  "  '  'j 

There  are  but  two  Boroughs,  or  Tillages,  Ilo  'la  and 
Scalholt,  the  Houfes  whereof  are  made  of  Wood,  and 
covered  with  the  Bark  of  Trees,  pr,  with  Skins  of  Bcafts. 
They  have  other  Habitation^  on.  the  Coafts,  and  along 
the  Rivers,  where  they  tranfport'their  ftoufes  as  they 
pleafe.  ,  The  Neighbourhoods  of  the, Harbours  of/&- 

neford,  ^ and  Kepilawick, ,  are,  very  well  inhabited,  bccaufc 
of  the  Ships  from  Denmark,  Hambotirg,  Lubcck ,  ,  and 
England,  which  conic  to  trade  with  the  Inhabitants, 
who  give  to  thofe  Nations  in  rExchangc  1  f°r. ; 

Goods,  Leather ,  Tallow ,  Butter ,  Fiih,  Oil,  find 
dry  Fifli. 


■  i*  •  •  «  »  11  #  ■ 

Note,  *  That1  the  Icelanders  are  ftrong, "  and  very  little 
fubjedl  to  Maladies;  they  Jive  a  long  while,  and  nevtr 
make  ufe  of  PJiylicians,  They  ‘are  cloatlicd-  witft 
Skins  of  Bcafts.  .  '  ‘  '  ! 

Note* 


✓ 
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Jtfote,  alfo,  That  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  is  Matter 
of  this  Ifland,.  keeps  ordinarily  two  Governors  there, 
one  in  the  Borough  of  Hola,  and  the  other  at  Seal- 
bolt  •,  one  . for  the  northern,  and  the  other  for  the 
louthem  Part.. 

♦ 

Note,  again.  That  the  Icelanders  are  Lutherans ,  and  that 
there  are  two  Bilhops,  one  at  Ho  la,  and  the  other  at 
Seal  ho  It,  who;  are  commonly  Governors  of  thofe  two 
Boroughs. 

Greenl  an  d. 

*  \ 

This  Count  ryis  call’d  Greenland,  becaufe  of  the  Mofs 
which  is  along  its -Shoar.  :i  ; 

OUr  Maps  place  it  Northward  of  Iceland \  but  nothing 
certain  can  be  faid  of  its  Extent.  .* 

The  Climate  is  fo  exceffively  cold,  that  the  Danesi 
who  had  been  fent  to  fettle  there,  died  of  it :  The  Soil 
produces  nothing  but.  Pafture  and  Mofs. 

Note,  That  the  Natives  eat  Bread'  made  of  the  Bones  of 
Pifh,  and  drink  Sea- Water,  without  being  in  the  ttaft 
diforder’d  thereby :  Their  Cloaths  are  made  of  Skins 
of  Beafts,  and  of  Birds  with  the  Feathers.  Ships  are 
lent  thither  from  feverai  Places  for  the  Whale  Filhery. 

i 

Note,  alfo,  That  the  Borough  ,of  Bearford  was  once  the 
•  Refidence  of  a  Governor  for  the  King  of  Denmark * 

who  keeps  Part  of  the  Coafts*  . . 

>  »  9  * 

.  •  t 

Spitzberg,  .  ^ 

0 

*  4 

Thi$  Land,  which  is  the  moft  Northern  of  the  Arc- 
ticks,  was  thus  call’d  from  the  Name  of  Spit Jb  erg,  a 
Dutch  Captain  who ,  ditto ver’d  it  f.  .or  becaufe  of  the 
great  Number  of .  its  iharp  Mountains.-: 

;  It  is  fituated  Northward  of  Laponia,  under  the  6o 
Degree  of  Longitude,  and  the  78  of  Latitude  but  we 
know  nothing  of  its  Extent :  Some  make  an  Ifland  of  it, 
equally  dift  ant;  from  the  Pole,  and  from  the  Polar  Circle. 

.  The  Climate  is  fo  cold,  that  thofe  fent  thither  have 
hacLthe  fame.  Fate:  oft  hole  of  Greenland :  The  Soil:  pro¬ 
duces  nothing,  at  leaft.in  the:  Neighbourhood  <  of  the 
Coafts,  for  we  do:not  know  yet  the  inland  Country,  :no 
Body  daring  to  vehture  far  from  this  Shore,  for  Fear^  of 
the  great  Quantity  of  large  white  Bears  found  in  it,* 'by 
which  Part  of ’thofe  dent  thither  !Have.  been  devoured.'- 

Note ,  That  the  Englijh  and  Dutch,  diipute  .with  one  ano- 
,  titer  the  Domination  of  that  Country  *,  they  ftfh  W Kales 
on  the  Coaft,  among  which  there  are  fome  200  Feet 
long,  and  give  120  Tons  of  Oil. 


I  t  '  f  #  •  \ 
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No.VA  Z  E  M  B  LA. 

»  ,  I'*  >  *  '• 


This  Land,  which  is  the  Carambicc  of  the  Antients, 
wasv  called  Nova  Zembla  by  the  Dutch,  ever  fince  they 
{earched a  Paflage 1  through  it  to  the  Eaft- Indies.  * 

It  is  fituated  Northward  of  Mufcovy ,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  the  Str eight  ofWeigatz,  or  Naffau,  through 
which,  it  was  imagined,  that  the  Sea.,  of  Mufcovy  had  a 
Communication  with  that  of  Tartary ;  but  it  has  b6crn 
diicovePd  fioec,  that  it  is  nothing  but:  a  Gulplv 5 "there¬ 
fore  the  Dutch, ■  who.  enter’d  it,  were  forced  to  return 
back,  becaufe  of  the  Ice.  It  was  faid  afterwards,  that 
in  a  fecond  Attempt  they  had  penetrated  farther,  and 
found  a  Paflage  above  Nova  Zembla *  about  the  80  Deg. 
of  Latitude,  to.  go.:  to  the  Eaft- Indies,  and  to  J  apart, 
but- that  they  kept. it  fecret  for  fcvcfdl  Rcafonsi;  'which 
is  nothing  elfe  but  a  mere  Romance/  * 

..  ,  ,  La  N  D  of  J,  E  s.  s  o. 


w 

fuppofe  it  to  be  pf  the  fame  Temperature  with  Canada  j 

and  that  the  Soil  abounds  witli  Pafture. 

% 

9 

Note,  That  the  Inhabitants  -of  thefe  Coafts  live  bn  Fifli, 
and  Game  *  and  clothe  themfelves  *  with  Skins  of 
Beafts :  They  carry  on  a  Commerce  with  the  Japonefi, 
of  Fifli,  Skins,  Tongues;  and  Fat  of  W bales.. 

Note ,  alfo,  .That  Part  of  this  Country  acknowledges  the 
King  of  Japan  \  and  the  Governor,  who  refides  in  the 
City  of  Matzutnay ,  carries  him,  every  Year,  Silver, 

Feathers  of  various  Colours,  and  Furrs. 

»  * 

.1  know  nothing  particular  of  New-Denniark ,  of  New 
North-Wales ,  nor  of 'the  Ifles  of  Cumberland,  &c.  but 
their  Names,  and  little  of  their  Coafts ;  therefore  I’ll  fay 
nothing  elfe  of  thofe  Countries,  but  that  they  are  fitu- 
ated  Northward  of  An  eric  a,  in  the  Chriftian,  or  Hudfoii 
Sea . 

:  Terra  Australis. 

This  Part  of  the  Earth  may  be  Very  Well  call’d  Un¬ 
known  World,  becaufe  'we  know  but  the  final  left  Part  of 
it ;  It  is  alfo  call’d  Magellanick  Land ,  b'ecaule  Mage  Had 
was  the  firft  European,  who  ditto  ver’d  it.  ‘ 

It  is  fituated  round  the  Antardtick  Pole  j .  advancing; 
in  an  irregular  Manner,  into  the  Temperate  Zone*  and 
even  as  far  as  the  Equator,  in  fome  Places: 

The  Climate  is  various,  'according  t6  its  different  Si¬ 
tuation  •,  but  generally  the  Soil  is  Very  fertile :  Towards 
the  Coafts  it  is  very  fat,  and  produces  feverai  Sorts  of 
Spices,  .  as  1  Pepper,' .  Ginger,  Nutmegs*  and  others  : 
Fruits,  as  Lemons,  Apples,. Walnuts,  Cocoa-Nuts,  Ubes, 
which  are  a  Sort  of  Pears,  and  Sugar-Canes  in  great 
Quantity.  •  It  produces  likewife  Beans,  and  large  Roots, 
which,  when  baked;  ferve  inftead  of  Bread  :  It  has 
Mines  of  Gold,  and  Silver,  and  Quarries  of  Marble  : 
The  Earth  is  very  proper  in  feverai  Places  to  make 
Briclcs .  withal :  •  Pearls  ;are  Hlhed  on  the  Coafts,  and  fe¬ 
verai  Sprts,  of  Fifli  :  It  feeds  wild  and  domeftick  Ani- 
mals,  .iuch  as  we  have.,  in  Europe,  as  well  as  others  un¬ 
known  to.  us. 

...•  Fernandez  -  Quir,  ■  a  Spaniard ,  John  More,  Le  Mair , 
and  Schouten,  a  Dutchman^  .  have  obferv’d  in  it  feverai 
Mouths  of  Rivers,  but  .they  have  not  enter’d  them-,  only1 
contenting  . xhemfelves  with  anchoring,  in  fome  Gulphs, 
and  Harbours, '  which  they  found  very  commodious. 

Among  the  Auftral  Lands,  are  reckon’d  the  Main 
Land,  \cammon\y  cdV&Unknozvn  the  Terra  del  Fnego, 
which  is  a  great  Ifland*-. fituated  between  that  large  Con¬ 
tinent  and  die  Streight  of  Magellan',  the  New  Guinea , 
fituated;  under  the  5  Degree  of  fouthern  Latitude,  and 
between  the  1 81  and  the  205  of  Longitude and  the 
Ijles  .of  Solomon,  which  are  Eaft  ward  of  it,  towards  the 
215  Degree.  . 

Several  Places  of  the  Unknown  Land,  are  diftin- 
'giiifhfd.  by  different  Names,  as  the  Land  of  ^uir,  the 
Land  of' the  Parrots,  the  Countries  of  Beach,  Locach i 
Maletur,  the  Country  of  Concordia,  of  Diemens,  &rc. 

Note,,  That  among  the  different  Inhabitants  of  this  un¬ 
known’ World,  fome  are  white,  fome  tawny,  and 
either^'  black,  according  to  the  different  Climates.  For 
‘  Example  :  In  New' Guinea,  which  is  in'  the  Torrid 

.  ««  'MU. 
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We  fcarccly  know  any  Thing  of  this  Country  but  the 
Name,  though  iit.be  of  a  vaft  Extent:  OurRelatidns 
(peak  but  ot  its  Coafts,  found  about  the  42  Degree  of 
Latitude,  and  xyhiph  is  the  moft  kno^yn.  -  f\-r 
|t  is  fituated  between  4fi&.  and  America \  Eaftward  of 
tKc  Rtft,  and  Weftward  of  the  othei*.’ ,  * 

"/Tt  ttems  to  me,  as  if  it  was  feparated  from  thqfe^two 
Regions,  by  two  great  Arnis  iqf  Seas  and  Tome  h/ive 
Imagined,  that  through  its  Streight  the  Sea  of  vhad 
C’binrhuilication  With  the  Northern  Ocean  \  but  others 
^Ve'teHdi .'that’ there  is  ah  Ifthmus  y/h\c\\  parts  them,, 
W^e  know’  hotliihg  particular  ofj  its  Quality,  but 


Zone! '-they  arc  all  very  black:  Towards  Terra  del 
Fuego,  they  arc  white,  and  very  tall.  All  thefe  Peo¬ 
ple  are  of  a  good  Conftifcution,  fcldom  tick,  and  live 
without  Care ;  notwithftancling  which,  they  hate  Idle- 
nefs,  and  apply  thcmttlvcs  to  make  Cloths,  Stuffs, 
Inftruhients,  ancl  fome  Works  of  Marble  :  Thofe  who 
are  a  little  further  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  clothe 
‘themfelves  with  Skins  of  Beafts  j  others  arc  cover’d 
only  from  the  Waift  to  the  Knees,  and  lay  on  Matts 

made  of  ftecds. 


H 


.Note,  alfo,  - That  it  19  .pretended  there  arc  neither 
King?,  ndr  Princes,’  in  that  vaft  Country  \  and  that 
thofe  People  arc  only  divided  into  feverai  Factions  v 
Which  1  can  fcarccly  believe.  Some  Authors  pretend, 


I 


the  publick  Good, 


Note$ 
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Note,  again,  That  they  are  all  Idolaters, '  and  have  Ora¬ 
tories  for  the  Worfhip  of  their  Idols  :  They  obferve 
certain  Faft.%  and  wafli  their  Bodies  at  certain  Days  of 
the  Year.  It  is  faid  that  the  Portuguefe  have  fettled 
there  the  Catholick  Faith,  have  erected  Crofles,  and_ 
built  Churches,  but  we  do  not  know  in  what  Part  of 
the  Country. 

We  mull:  have  made  throughout  this  Treatife  of  Geo¬ 
graphy  the  following' curious  Remarks,  to  help  our 
Memory. 

1.  That  our  Continent  is  divided,  by  the  Sea,  into 
three  very  great  Peninfula' s ,  viz.  AJia,  Africa ,  3nd  Eu¬ 
rope  :  And  that  the  other  Continent  is  likewife  divided 
into  two  very  great  ones,  viz.  the  Northern  America , 
and  Southern  America :  That  there  are,  therefore,  five 
very  great  Peninfula’s,  which  make,  each,  one  of  the 
five  Parts  of  the  two  known  Continents,  i.  e.  that  the 
three  Parts  of  our  Continent,  and  the  two  Parts  of  the 
other,  make  each  feparately  a  very  great  Peninfula. 
That  the  Peninfula’s  which  make  Portions  of  thefe  very 
great  ones,  are  alfo  of  two  Sorts,  great  and  middling. 

Asia,  has  four  great  Peninfula' s ,  which  are,  Lejfer 
Afia ,  Arabia ,  and  the  two  Peninfula' s  of  the  Indies ,  be¬ 
yond  and  this  Side  Ganges  5  and  three  middling,  viz. 
the  Peninfula  of  Guzarata ,  on  the  Coaft  of  Mogul  ;  that 
of  Malaca,  which  make  Part  of  that  of  the  Indies  be¬ 
yond  Ganges ,  and  the  Peninfula  of  Corea ,  on  the  Coafts 
of  China. 

Note ,  That  in  thefe  Peninfula' s,  and  other  Parts  of  Afia, 
there  are  four  whole  Empires,  and  Parts  of  two  others  ; 
thirty-one  principal  Kingdoms ;  and  three  Dominations 
eftablifhed  by  the  Europeans.  The  whole  Empires  are 
Perfta ,  Moguliftan,  China ,  and  Japan:  The  two  o- 
thers,  which  are  contain’d  in  it  but  in  Part,  are  T urky 
and  Mufcovy.  The  thirty-one  principal  Kingdoms  are, 
(viz.  twenty- four  on  the  Main  Land)  -Mechd,  and  Far- 
tafh ,  in  Arabia  :  Vijapour ,  Golcond. ,  Calicut ,  and  Co¬ 
chin,  in  the  Peninfula  of  the  Indies ,  this  Side  Ganges  : 
Siam ,  Camboya ,  Ava  or  Pegu,  Arracan ,  Acham,  Ion- 
quin,  Cochinchina,  and  of  the  Layes,  in  the  Peninfula 
of  the  Indies  beyond  Ganges :  Bar  an  tola,  or  faff  a , 
Necbal,  T anju ,  Cogue  or  great  Thibet,  little  •  Thibet , 
Kafghar ,  Samarkand,  and  Baljh  in  Great  Tart ary : 
Odiefchi ,  Imereti ,  in  Georgia :  And  feven  in  the  Ifies, 
viz.  of  the  Ifies  Maidive ,  of  Candia ,  in  the  Ifiand 
Ceylon  \  Achem ,  Materan ,  and  Borneo ,  in  the  Ifies  of 
the  Sond ;  Macaffar ,  and  Tarnate ,  in  the  Molucca's. 
The  three  Dominations  eftablifhed  by  the  Europeans , 
are  of  the  Spaniards ,  in  the  Philippine  Ifies  ;  of  the 
Portuguefe ,  at  Goa,  and  on  feveral  Coafts  of  the  In¬ 
dies  ;  and  of  the  United  Provinces  at  Batavia ,  in  the 
Ifiand  Java ,  and  on  feveral  Coafts  of  the  Indies . 

2.  That  Africa  appears  as  if  it  was  compofed  of  two 
great  Peninfula' s,  viz.  Africa  or  Lybia ,  and  Ethiopia  j 
and  has  but  a  middling  one,  which  is  the  Coaft  of 
Ajan. 

Note ,  That  wc  muft  have  obferved,  that  Africa  has  fe¬ 
veral  States ;  the  moft  confidcrable  whereof  arc  about 
twenty- feven ;  among  which  arc  four  whole  Empires, 
and  part  of  another ;  fixteen  principal  Kingdoms, 
one  Republick,  and  five  Dominations  eftablifhed  by 
the  Europeans .  The  four  whole  Empires  are  Abyf- 
finia,  Tombut ,  Monomotapa ,  Monoemugi:  The  Empire, 
which  is  but  in  Part  in  it,  is  Turky.  The  fixteen  more 
confidcrable  Kingdoms  are  Morocco,  and  Fez,, in  Bar¬ 
bary  j  Tafilct,  in  the  Biledulgerid  \  Gaoga ,  and  Borno, 
in  the  Zaara  or  Defart  \  Gangara,  and  Sottjbs ,  in  the 
Negroes ;  Benin ,  and  ArdiCa,  in  Guinea  y  Mac  oho, 
Mujac,  Congo ,  Loanga,  Angola,  in  what  wc  call  Congo. 
The  Republick  is  Brava,  on  the  Coaft  o CZangucbar, 
The  five  Dominations  dlablifhcd  by  the  Europeans, 
are  of  rhe  French  at  Madagafcar\  of  the  Spaniards , 
on  tlie  Coaft  of  Barbary,  and  in  the  Cqnaiy  Ifies  *  of 
the  Portuguefe,  on  the  Coaft  ofr Barb  ary,  and  of  Zan- 
gnebar  \  and  in  the  Ifies  Madeira,  and  of  Qape  Vcrd  \ 
of  the  Dutch,  on  the  Coails  of  Guinea,’ -Congo,  and 
of  the  Cafres,  &c.  .  '/  <  . 


3.  Europe,  'has  four  great  Peninfula' S,  and  four  xftuLl 

dling  ones.  Tlie  four  great  are  Scandinavia ,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Turky  in  Europe :  The  Tour  Middling,  are  Jutland 
in  Denmark,  Britanny -  in  France ,  More  a,  which  make 
Part  of  that  of  Turky  in  Europe ;  and  the  Peninfula  of 
Precop,  or  of  Crim ,  which  make  Part  of  the  Little 
T artary .  ,  .  , 

Note ,  That  we  have  already  mention’d  all-  the  different 
Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States,  contained  in':  that 
Part  of  our  Continent.  •  - 

4.  Northern  America,  lias  a  great’ Peninfula,  and 

three  middling  ones.  The  great  -is  New  South -Wales  .v 
The  three  middling  are  Jucatan  in  New  Spain,  :  Florida, 
Acadia  in  New  France.  .  *  • 

Southern  America,  has  neither  great  nor  middling 
Peninfula9 s.  .  .  .  .  .  J  !  • 

5.  That  the  Land  of  Concordia,  \n  the  Magellanick- 
Continent,  and  Greenland y  in.  .the  Northern  Continent, 
or  Ardtick  Lands,  feem  to  make  Peninfula*  s. 

>  •  •  i  •  1 

Note,  That  America  An  ad.  aritiently  ■  two  Empires,  i  viz. 
Mexico ,  in  the  Northern  ';  and  Peru,  in  the' Southern  : 

■  But  at  prefent  there  are.  three.  Sorts. of  Stares  inAwe- 
rica,  viz.  feveral  petty  Kingdoms,  feveral  free  People, 
and  five  foreign  Dominations,  eflablifia’d  by  fb .  rhany 
States  of  Europe.  . 

Among  the  petty  Kingdoms,  the  beft:  policy ’d ‘are 
thofe  of  Florida  ;  of  which  .thofe,  of  Apalache,  Coza, 
Cofachiqui,  and  of  ^uiquiltangul,  feem  the  moil:  con- 
fiderable.  •  T  •  *  •’  :/.:r  ,f  :  "  :dT 

Among  the  People  who*  have  no  Kings,  arc  the 
;  Iroquois ,  the  Kilijlinous,  the  AJJinipoiialac,  the  Nadouejft, 
and  the  Ilinois  in  Canada  ;  the  Caribbees ,  in  the: Ifies 
of  the.  fame  Name,,  and  in  -  Guiana  l  the  Tapuces^in 
.  the  Brafil ;  and  the  Arauques,  in  Chili , : yjCJ 
,  The.  foreign  Dominations,  eftablifiled  by  the  Euro- 

.  peans ,  are,  The;  Ek  ench,! .  ^ftabiifh’ d.  in  New  Ffance^ 

:  .in  feveral  Car ib. bee  Ifies,: and, oh'^the Coaft  of  Guitina. 

The  Spanish,"  eftablifii’d  in  NewsSpain,  NewiGrah 
. .  mda,  -Peru,  Chili, .  the.  Tucumdn ,  .which,  makes  Part  :of 
-  the  Paraguay,  :and.  the,  greateft  of;thfe  -Antilles..  JiThe 
.  .  For t ug u ese ,  eftabliflied  on  the1  .Coafb of  Brafil ;  to 
•  jwhich  maybe  added- .the  Ifies:  Tercere,hemeenAmcT 
rf.ca  and  v  The  Eng  LtSHyieftabJifiied  inliV^ 

England,  Virginiq,  on  the  Coafts -of  -Canada,  . Carolina , 
in  Florida ,  and  in  feveral  of  the  Antilles. .  The  Du'r  cH, 

eftablifhed  in  feveral  of  the  Caribbeef  afid  on  the  Coaft 

. .  .  ■’  .  « •'"* '  • 

«  •  .  *  '  # 

..  r»  t  c-r.  j  'y. ,  .*:•  i 

6.  That  the  Peninfula' s  heretofore  are  almofi:  all  joined 
by  narrow  Slits  of  Lahd  call’d  Ifihmits's,  which  are  ei¬ 
ther  broad, '  or  very  narrow.  u  r*  T  Vf 

The  broad  ,oncs  are  diftinguifhed  by  no  Names  v  fuch 
are  almoft  all  thofe  which'  join  moft  :  of  the  Peninfula  $ 
abovemen tion’d,  •  *•;  .  ' '  .  -  T-  ;'  ;T 

;The  moft:  confidcrable  among  the  narrow  onesy  afb 
five  in  Number.;;,  the  two  moft  faipous. whereof  are: 
The  JJlhnm  of  Su<rs\  fin  our  Contirient,  which  pm:A/Ia 
and  Africa  together!:  •  And  tlie . Ifthtnus ■  of  Panama,  in 
the  other.  Continent,-  which  join  the  two  America's. 
The  three  others  arc, .-  The  Iftbmus :  of  Corinth,  which 
joins,  the  Morca  with  Turky  in  Europe.  -  The  golden 
Iftbmus,  or  of  Precopy  which  joins,  th e  Peninfula  of  Crim 
with  Little  Tart  ary.  And  theljlhmus  of  Tanajferin , 
whioh  joins  the  Peninfula  of  Malaca,  with  the  Peninfula 
of  the  Indies  beyond  Ganges.  ;  .  .  J  *  . 

7.  That  thefe  Continents,  and  Jfic.%  heretofore  men¬ 

tioned,  are  envirdhed  or : bathed  by  the  Sea  ;  which  Sea 
•is  either  call’d  Ocean,  ;4s.  that  which  environs  our  Con¬ 
tinent,  or  Sea  only,  as  that  which » bathes  the  other 
Continent.  . 


of  Guiana. 


1  > 


Note 
viz 


,  That  the  Ocean  is' divided  into  four  grcat.P^'ts, 
z.  Oriental Meridional,  Occidental,  and  ScpteimQg 
nah  .Thefe  Nafi-ics  being  borrow’d 'from  the  Regions 
of  the  Hcav'cnjl  towards  wlftcli  <f  r 
"Ocean  arc  fitLiated  with'  regard;  tP, 

Indians,  Ethiopians Ccltcs,  \andr‘5, 
v  antiently  the  moft  Contiijcnt, 

of  which  the  tndiariliitivi:  occupied  , the  moft  eaflern 

.  1  r\'>-  .  ^  .  ..V'  *  tait i 
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the  moft  Weftern  ;  and  the  Scythians  the  moft  Nor¬ 
thern  :  The  Eaftern  Ocean  is  called  Indian  the  South¬ 
ern,  Ethiopian ;  the  Weftern,  Celtick  ;  and  the 
Northern,  Scythian.  The  Weftern,  or  Celtick  Ocean, 
is  moft  commonly  called  Atlantic k,  from  Mount  Atlas , 
which  that  Sea  bathes  ;  and  the  Northern,  or  Scythian , 
is  often  called  Glacial ,  becaufe  almoft  always  frozen. 

The  Eaftern,  or  Oriental  Ocean,  bathes  the  Eaft¬ 
ern,  and  Southern  Coafts  of  AJia  ;  the  Southern,  or 
Ethiopian ,  embraces  the  Coafts  of  Ethiopia  ;  the  Weft¬ 
ern,  or  Atlantic k,  extends  along  the  Weftern  Coafts 
of  Africa ,  and  Europe  $  and  the  Northern,  Glacial , 
or  Scythian ,  waflies  the  Northern  Coafts  of  Europe , 
and  Aft  a. 

Note  alfo,  That  the  four  great  Parts  of  the  Ocean  are 
fubdivided  into  feveral  leffer,  called  Seas,  and  which 
borrow  their  particular  Name  from  the  Lands  or  Re¬ 
gions  they  bathe.  —  The  Eaftern ,  or  Indian  Ocean ,  is 
fubdivided  into  Sea  of  China ,  Sea  of  the  Indies ,  and 
Sea  of  Arabia .  The  Southern ,  or  Ethiopian  Ocean , 
embraces  the  Seas  of  Zanguebar,  of  Cafrery ,  and  of 
Congo .  T he  Weftern,  or  Atlantick  Ocean,  contains  the 
Seas  of  Guinea,  otCapeVerd ,  and  of  the  Canaries, 
which  bathes  the  Coafts  of  Africa  ;  and  the  Seas  of 
Spain ,  France ,  and  of  the  Britifh  Ifles ,  along  the 
Coafts  of  Europe.  The  Northern ,  Glacial,  or  6'^- 
Ocean,  contains  the  Sdvw  0/  Denmark ,  Mufcovy, 
and  Yartary. 

Note  again.  That  we  have  given  the  Name  of  Sea,  in 
general  to  the  Waters  which  bathe  America,  and  that 
.Sea  is  divided  into  three  great  Parts,  viz.  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Sea ,  Southern ,  or  Pacifick  Sea ,  and  Magella- 
nick  Sea. 

The  Northern  Sea  is  fubdivided  into  Sea  of  Canada, 
or  of  New  France,  Sea  of  Old  Mexico,  or  New  Spain  ; 
Northern  Sea,  or  Sea  of  Brafil. 

The  Southern,  or  Pacifick  Sea,  contains  the  South- 
Sea,  or  of  Peru,  the  Seas  of  New  Mexico ,  or  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  of  JeJfo . 

The  Magellanick  Sea ,  contains  the  Seas  of  Para¬ 
guay ,  of  Chili,  and  the  Particular  Magellanick . 

Between  the  Eaftern,  or  Indian  Ocean ,  and  the 
Southern ,  or  Pacifick  Sea,  is  the  Archipelago  of 
S.  Lazare. 

Towards  the  Ar Slick  Lands ,  is  the  Sea  of  Greenland, 
which’  is  often  miftaken  for  the  Glacial  Ocean. 

8.  Befides  tliefe  Divifxons,  and  Subdivifions  of  the 
Sea  into  greater  and  leffer  Parts,  there  are  other  ftill  leffer 
Parts  of  it,  called  Gulphs. 

Note,  That  among  the  Gulphs  there  are  three  very 
famous  ones  in  our  Continent,  which  are  called  Sea, 
becaufe  of  their *gr eat  Extent:  And  thefe  are,  1.  The 
Mediterranean,  between  Aft  a,  Africa,  and  Europe , 
the  three  Parts  of  our  Continent.  2.  The  Red  Sea, 
between  Afia ,  and  Africa.  3.  The  Baltick ,  in 
Europe. 

Note  alfo,  That  the  two  greateft  Gulphs  of  America, 
are  the  Gulphs  of  Mexico,  between  the  two  America's 
and  the  Antilles ;  And  the  Chriftian  Sea ,  between  the 
Canada  and  ArSltck  Lands . 

9,  Befides  thefe  Gulphs,  there  are  narrow  Seas, 
or  Guts,  ftuic  up  between  Lands  on  either  Side, 
and  affording  a  Pafiage  out  of  one  great  Sea  into  an¬ 
other  called  Strcights . 

Note,  That  the  three  moft  famous  Slrcights  of  the 
World,  arc  thofe  of  JejJ'o,  or  Uricz,  of  Magellan,  and 
of  Hud f on.  The  firft  makes  the  Separation  of  the 


antient  Continent  from  the  new ;  the  fecond  parts, 
in  fome  Meafure,  the  new  from  the  pretended  Ma¬ 
gellanick  Continent ;  and  the  third  is  between  the 
new  Continent, .  or  America,  and  the  Ar Stick  Lands . 

Befides  thefe  three  Streigbts,  there  are  three  very 
famous  ones  in  our  Continent,  viz.  the  Str eight  of 
Gibraltar,  between  Africa  and  Europe ,  and  which 
gives  Entrance  to  the  Ocean  into  the  Me dit  erratic  an 
Sea :  The  Streight  of  Babelmandel ,  between  AJia  and 
Africa ,  and  which  makes  the  Communication  of  the 
Ocean  with  the  Red  Sea  :  The  Streight  of  the  Sonde , 
which  joins  the  Baltick  with  the  Ocean. 

There  are  alfo  three  famous  Str  eights  in  America , 
viz.  the  Canal  of  Bahama ,  the  moft  famous  of  the 
Paflages  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  into  the  Northern 
Sea  *,  the  Streight  of  Anian,  between  the  Ifland  of  Ca¬ 
lifornia,  and  the  Land  of  JejJ'o  ;  the  Sea  of  V ermico , 
which  may  pafs  for  a  Streight  between  the  Iftand  of 
California ,  and  New  Mexico. 

10.  The  Lands  nearer  thofe  Seas,  or  which  they 
bathe,  are  called  Coafts. 

Note,  That  the  Coafts  do  not  extend  along  the  Sea,  on 
a  ftrait  Line,  but  make  Advances,  or  Proje&ions  into 
it,  called  Promontories,  or  Capes.  The  moft  famous 
Promontories ,  or  Capes,  of  our  Continent  are*  1 .  The 
Northern  Cape,  towards  the  North  *,  2.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Southward;  3.  The.  Cape  Liampo,  Eaft- 
ward;  4.  The  Cape  Ferd,  Weft  ward.  The  Northern 
Cape ,  is  on  the  Co  aft  of  Norway ,  and  in  Europe ;  the 
Cape  Liampo,  is  on  the  Coaft  of  China,  and  in  Afia  ; 
the  Cape  Verd ,  and  that  of  Good  Hope,  are  in  Africa ; 
the  firft  on  tHe  Coaft  of  the  Negroes,  and  between  the 
Branches  of  the  Niger  ;  and  the  laft  on  the  Coafts  of 
Cafrery.  In  the  other  Continent,  or  America,  are 
Cape  Charles ,  which  is  moft  Northern,  and  in  Canada  ; 
Cape  Froward,  the  moft  Southern,  and  in  the  Magella¬ 
nick  Land ;  Cape  S.  Auguftin,  the  moft  Eaftern,  and 
in  Brafil  h  Cape  Corientes ,  the  moft  confiderable  of  the 
Weftern,  and  in  New  Spain. 

Geography  is  very  antient,  at  leaft  ;the  fpecial  Part 
thereof;  for  the  antient  Writers  fcarcewent  beyond  the 
Defer iption  of  Countries. 

It  was  a  Cuftom  among  the  Romans,  after  they  had 
conquered  and  fubdued  any  Province,  to  have  a  Map, 
or  painted  Reprefentation  thereof  carried  in  Triumph, 
and  expofed  to  the  View  of  the  Spectators. 

Hiftorians  relate,  that  the  Roman  Senate,  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  Years  before  Chrft ,  fent  Geographers  into  divers 
Parcs,  to  make  an  accurate  Survey,  and  Menfuration  of 
the  whole  Globe  ;  but  they  fcarce  ever  faw  the  twentieth 
Part  thereof. 

Before  them,  Neco,  King  of  Egypt ,  ordered  the  Phce - 
nicians  to  make  a  Survey  of  the  whole  Coaft  of  Africa , 
which  they  accomplifhcd  in  three  Years  ;  Darius  pro¬ 
cured  the  Ethiopick  Sea ,  and  the  Mouth  of  the  Indus  to 
be  furvey’d  ;  and  Pliny  relates,  that  Alexander,  in  his 
Expedition  into  Afia,  took  two  Geographers,  Diognctus 
and  Bieton,  to  meafure,  and  deferibe  the  Roads ;  and 
that  from  their  Itineraries,  the  Writers  of  the  following 
Ages  took  many  Particulars.  Indeed  this  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  whereas  moft  other  Arts  are  Sufferers  by 
War,  Geography  and  Fortification  alone,  are  improved 

thereby. 

The  Art,  however,  muft  needs  have  been  exceeding¬ 
ly  defective  ;  as  a  great  Part  of  the  Globe  was  then  un¬ 
known  ;  particularly  all  America,  the  northern  Parts  of 
Europe  and  Afia,  with  the  Terra  Auftralis,  and  Magella- 
nica ;  and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Earth's  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  fail’d  round,  and  of  the  Torrid  Zone’s 

being  habitable,  (Ac. 
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G  E  O  MET  RT. 


Gn  EOMETRY,  Veupd^x  (formed  of  yn,  Terra, 
JT  Earth,  and  pel geiv,  metiri to  meafure)  is  the 
Science  or  Dodtrine  of  Extenfion,  or  extended  Things, 
that  is,  of  Lines ,  Surfaces ,  and  Solids . 

Hence  die  Divifion  of  Geomehy ,  into  four  Parte,  viz. 
Planimetry ,  Altimetry,  Longimetry ,  and  Stereometry. 

Note,  That  Planimetry,  is  that  Part  of  Geometry,  which 
confiders  Lines,  and  plain  Figures,  without  any  Confi- 
deration  of  FI  eights  or  Depths  ;  but  it  is  more  parti¬ 
cularly  reftrain’d  to  the  Menfuration  of  Planes,  or  Sur¬ 
faces  ;  in  Oppofition  to  Stereometry,  or  the  Menfura- 
,  tion  of  Solids.  This  Art  of  meafuring  the  Surfaces  or 
Planes  of  Things;  is  performed  with  the  Squares  of 
long  Meafures,  as  fquare  Indies,  fquare  Feet,  fquare 
Yards,  fquare  Perches,  iAc.  that  is,  by  Squares  whofe 
Sides  are  an  Inch,  a  Foot,  a  Yard,  a  Perch,  &c.  So 
that  the  Area,  or  Centre  of  any  Surface  is  faid  to  be 
found,  when  we  know  how  many  fuch  fquare  Inches, 
Feet,  Yards,  &c.  it  contains. 

Altimetry,  is  the  Art  of  taking  or  meafuring  Alti¬ 
tudes  or  Heights,  whether  acceflibie  or  inacceffible. 
This  Art  makes  the  firft  Part  of  Geometry,  including 
die  Do&rine  and  Pradlice  of  meafuring  both  per¬ 
pendicular  and  oblique  Lines,  whether  in  Refpedt  of 
Fleight  or  Depth. 

Longimetry ,  is  the  Art  of  meafuring  Lengths  ; 
both  acceflibie,  as  Roads,  and  inacceflible,  as 
Arms  of  the  Sea. 

Stereometry  teaches  how  to  meafure  folid  Bodies,  i.  e. 
to  find  the  Solidity,  or  folid  Content  of  Bodies ;  as 
Globes,  Cylinders,  Cubes,  Veffels,  Ships,  &V. 

9 

Geometry,  again,  is  diftinguifhed  into  Theoretical, 
or  Speculative,  and  Practical. 

The  firft  contemplates  the  Properties  of  Continuity ; 
and  demonftrates  the  Truth  of  general  Propofi cions,  cal¬ 
led  Theorems. 

The  fecond  applies  thofe  Speculations  and  Theorems, 
to  particular  Ufes'in  the  Solution  of  Problems. 

Speculative  Geometry,  again,  'may  be  divided  into  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Sublime.  Elementary  or  Common  Geometry , 
is  that  employ’d  in  the  Confideration  of  right  Lines, 
and  plain  Surfaces,  and  Solids  generated  therefrom. 
Higher  or  Sublime  'Geometry ,  is  that  employed  in  the  Con- 
fideration  of  Curve  Lines,  Conick  Sections,  and  Bodies 
form’d  thereof. 

'I’ll  begin  by  tht  Speculative  Geometry,  and  pafs  after¬ 
wards  to  the  practical  Part-,  but  we  mult  obferve  pre- 
vioufiy  to  it,  that  there  arc  three  Sorts  of  Principles 
'from  which  all  geometrical  Propofi tions  are  deduced,  viz. 
the  Definition,  Pofiulatc ,  and  Axiom. 

We  call  Definition ,  the  Explication  of  the  Name,  or 
of  the  Thing,  as  when  fomebody  fays  that  he  underftands 
by  the  Name  of  Triangle,  a  Figure  compofed  of  three 
Lines. 

A  Poflulate,  is  a  clear,  evident  Propofi  tion,  wherein 
it  is  affirmed  or  denied,  that  fomething  may  or  may  not 
he  done. 

A  Thing  immediately  deduced  from  the  Confideration 
of  one  fingie  Definition,  if  it  exprefles  fomething  to  a- 
grec,  or  difagree  to  another,  is  called  an  Axiom.  If  it 
affirms,  chat  fomething  may  or  may  not  be  done,  it  is 
called  a  Pofiulatc. 

Thus,  c.  gr.  from  the  Genefis  of  a  Circle,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  all  right  Lines  drawn  from  the  Centre  to  the 
’(.‘ircumfVremrc,  are  equal,  fince  they  only  reprefent  one 
and  the  lame  1  .ine,  in  ir  different  Situation  :  This  Pro¬ 
pofi  rion  therefore  is  eflecmetl  an  Axiom. 

But  fince  it  is  evident  from  the  fame  Definition,  that 
a  Cm  le  may  be  deferibed  with  any  Interval,  and  from 
any  Point,  this  is  accounted  a  Pofiulatc . 

Axioms  and  Pofinlatcs,  therefore,  feem  to  have  nearly 
tlie  fame  Relation  to  each  other  that  Theorems  and  Pro¬ 
bit  ms  have. 

An  Axiom,  however,  is  a  fell*  evident  Truth,  or  a 


Proportion,  whofe  Truth  every  Perfon  perceives  at  fir ll- 
Sight:  Thus,  that  the  whole  is  grearer  than  its  Part,  js 
an  Axiom. 

Then  of  Propofi  tions,  fome  propofe  fomething  to  he 
done,  and  are  Problems  ;  as  to  divide  a  Line,  to  make  a i\ 
Angle,  to  draw  a  Circle  thro’  three  Points  not  in  a 
right  Line :  Others  confider  the  Properties  of  Things 
already  made,  or  done  ;  and  are  called  Theorems .  Thus 
if  a  Triangle  be  compar’d  with  a  Parallelogram,  Handing 
on  the  fame  Bafe,  and  of  the  fame  Altitude,  and  partly 
from  their  immediate  Definitions,  and  partly  from  other 
of  their  Properties  already  determin’d,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  Parallelogram  is  double  the  Triangle,  that  Propor¬ 
tion  is  a  Theorem . 

Note,  That  there  are  two  Things  to  be  chiefly  regard¬ 
ed  in  every  Theorem,  viz.  the  Propofition,  and  the 
Demonftration  :  In  the  firft  is  expreffed  what  agrees  to 
fome  certain  Things  under  certain  Conditions,  and 
what  docs  not.  In  the  latter,  the  Reafons  are  laid 
down,  by  which  the  Underftanding  comes  to  conceive* 

that  it  does,  or  does  not  agree  thereto. 

*  « 

Note  alfo.  That  there  are  various  Kinds  of  Theorems,  as 
Univerfal,  Particular ,  Negative,  Local,  Plane,  Solid, 
Reciprocal.  Univerfal  Theorem,  is  that  which  extends 
to  any  Quantity,  without  Reftridfcion,  univerfally ;  as 
this,  that  the  Re  SI  angle  if  the  Sum,  and  Difference 
of  any  two  Quantities,  is  equal  to  the  Difference  of  their 
Squares.  Particular  Theorem ,  is  that  which  extends 
only  to  a  particular  Quantity ;  as  this,  in  an  equilate¬ 
ral  right  lined .  T dangle,  each  of  the  Angles  is  6o  De¬ 
grees.  Negative  Theorem,  •  is  that  which  exprefles  the 
Impofiibility  of  any  After  tion  ;  as,  that  the  Sum  of 
two  biquadrate  Numbers  cannot  make  a  fquare  Number. 
Local  Theorem,  is  that  which  relates  to  a  Surface;  as, 
that  T dangles  of  the  fame  Bafe  and  Altitude  are '  equal. 
Plane  Theorem ,  is  that  which  either  relates  to  a  recti¬ 
linear  Surface,  or  to  one  terminated  by  the  Circumfe- 
•  rence  of  a  Circle;  as,  that  all  Angles  in  the  fame  Seg¬ 
ment  of  a  Circle  are  equal.  Solid  Theorem,  is  that  which 
confiders  a  Space  terminated  by  a  folid  Line ;  that  is, 
by  any  of  the  three  conick  Sections,  e.  gr.  this,  that 
if  a  right  Line  cut  two  a fymptotick  Parabola' s,  its  tm 
Paris  terminated  by  them  fioall  be  equal.  Reciprocal 
Theorem,  is  one  whofe  Converfe  is  true  ;  as,  that  if  a 
Triangle  has  two  equal  Sides ,  it  mufi  have  two  equal 
Angles:  The  Converfe  of  which  is  like  wife  true, 
that  if  it  has  two  equal  Angles,  it  muft  have  two 
equal  Sides. 

Others,  befides,  are  only  laid  down  in  order  to  clear 
the  Way  for  fome  following  Demonftration ;  and  prefix¬ 
ed  either  to  Theorems,  in  order  to  render  their  Demon- 
ftrarion  lefs  perplexed  and  intricate  ;  or  to  Problems,  to 
make  their Relolution  more  eafy  and  fhort ;  and  thefeare 
called  Lemmas.  Thus  to  prove  a  Pyramid  one  Third  of 
a  Prifm,  or  Parallclepid,  of  the  fame  Bafe  and  Height 
witli  it ;  the  Demonftration  whereof  in  the  ordinary  Way 
is  difficult  and  troublcfomc  :•  This  Lemma  may  be  pre- 
mi  fed,  which  is  proved  in  the  Rules  of  Progrcffion,  that 
the  Sum  of  the  Series  of  the  Squares ,  in  Numbers  in  arith¬ 
metical  Progrcffion,  beginning  from  o,  and  going  on  i,  4, 
9,.  16,.  25,  36,  &c.  is  always  fubtriplo  of  the  Sum  ol 
as  many  Terms  equal  to  the  greatcfl ;  or  is  always 
one  Third  of  the  great  eft  Term  multi  died  by  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Terms.  Thus  to  find  the  Ini  cdlion  of  a  curve 
Lint1,  this  Lemma  is  firft  premifed ;  that  the  Tangent  may 

be  drawn  to  the  given  Curve ,  in  a  given  Point . 

La  ft  ly,  others  necefiarily  follow  from  others,  and  are 

called  Corollaries . 

Scholium ,  is  a  Note,  Annotation,  or  Remark,  occa" 
fionally  made  on  fome  Propofition,  whereby  it  is  bettet 

explained,  or  its  Ufe  or  Utility  made  more  apparent. 

A  Pronofilion  is  fitid  to  be  the  Converfe^  of  another* 
when,  after  drawing  a  Conclufion  from  fomething  u 
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fuppofed,  we  proceed  to  fuppofe  what  had  been  fir  ft 
concluded,  and  to  draw  from  it  what  had  been  fuppofed. 
Thus  it  is  demonftrated  in  Geometry ,  that  if  the  two 
Sides  of  a  Triangle.be  equal,  the  two  Angles  oppofite  to 
thofe  Sides  are  equal  alfo  :  The  Converfe  of  the  Propor¬ 
tion  is,  That  if  the  two  Angles  of  a  Triangle  be  equal ,  the 
two  Sides  oppofite  to  thofe  Angles  are  equal  alfo. 

Note,  That  this  Mark  -}-  fignifies  more;  — -  fignifies 

left  ;  =  fignifies  Equality. 

From  thefe  general,  and  necefiary  Obfervations,  Fll 
paft  to  the  fpeculative  Geometry ,  beginning  by  the  Lines 
and  Angles . 

Magnitude,  is  all  that  whereby  a  Thing  compared 
with  another  of  the  fame  Kind,  is  faid  to  be  equal,  or 
unequal  to  it  ;  therefore  it  comprehends  local  Extenlion, 
Number,  Motion  and  Time  :  But  Geometers  have  a  great 
Regard  to  the  Local  Extenjion ,  becaufe  it  facilitates  the 
Menfuration  of  all  others. 

Local  Extenjion ,  or  Quantity  of  Bignefs,  is  a  certain 
and  definite  Sort  of  Magnitude,  viz.  what  is  anfwered  to 
a  Perfon  who  afks,*how  big  is  fuch  a  Thing  ?  and  that 
Quantity  is  either  confidered  in  Length  only,  and  is 
called  Line  ;  or  in  Length  and  Breadth,  and  is  called 
Superficies  ;  or  laftly,  in  Length,  Breadth,  and  Depth, 
and  is  called  Solid. 

The  Ends  of  a  Line  are  called  Points  ;  and  a  Point  in 
Geometry ,  according  to  Euclid ,  is  a  Quantity  which  has 
no  Parts  ;  or  rather  it  is  that  which  is  conceived  to  have 
no  Parts,  though  in  fa<5t,  it  has  Parts. 

Wolfius  defines  it,  that  which  terminates  itfelf  on 
every  fide,  or  which  has  no  Terms  or  Boundaries  diftindt 
from  itfelf. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Lines ,  viz.  Right  Lines ,  and 
Curve. 

A  Right  Line  is  that  which  is  drawn  equally  between 
.its  two  Extremities,  as  A  B.  fig.  i,  For  if  the  Point  A 
moves  towards  B,  by  its  Morion  it  deferibes  a  Line  ;  and 
this,  if  the  Point  goes  the  neareft  W ay  towards  B,  will 
be  a  right,  or  {trait  Line ,  whofe  Definition  therefore 
ihould  be  the  neareft  or  fhorteft  Diftance  between  any 
two  Points,  or  a  Line  all  whofe  Points  tend  the  fame 
Way. 

A  Curve  is  a  Line  whofe  feveral  Points  tend  feveral 


.  much  more  diftant  from  each  other,  than  tliQfe  which 
form .  the  Angle  G  H  I;  •  :  ■; 

Angles ,  made  by  Lines  in  the  Superficies,  are  call’d 
Superficial ;  and  if  that  Superficies  be  Plane ,  they  are 
call’d  Plane  Angles  ;  if  Spherical,  Spherical  Angles. 

A  Plane  Angle ,  if  made  of  two  right  Lines,  is  call’d 
Rectilinear  ;  fuch  are  the  Angles  of  fig.  5,  6,  7.  If  of 
curve.  Curvilinear  Angle  \  as  LMN,  fig.  8.  if  of  a 
Right,  and  a  Curve,  it  is  call’d  mixt,  as  O  P  Q^  fig.  9. 
Every  Angle  is  either  right ,  obtnfe ,  or  acute.  ,  . 

A  Right  Angle ,  is  that  formed  by  a  Line  filling  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  another;  or  that  which  iubtends.an 
Arch  of  90  Degrees  ;  as  the  Angle  B  E  A,  fig.  10.  The 
Meafure  of  a  right  Angle ,  therefore,  is  a  Quadrant  of  a 
Circle ;  and  confequently  all  right  Angles  are  equal  to 
each  other. 

Therefore,  when  the  right  Line  A  E,  fig.  10.  placed, 
on  the  right  B  E  C  inclines  on  neither  Part,  and  then 
forms  Angles  every  where  equal ;  thofe  two  Angles, 
A  E  B  and  A  E  C,  are  right ;  and  the  right  Line  A  E, 
placed  on  the  other,  is  call’d  perpendicular . 

Angles  which  have  one  Side  common,  and  are  form¬ 
ed  of  the  one  and  other  Parc  of  that  Side,  are  call’d 
contiguous  Angles ;  as  fig.  10.  AEB  and  BED;  but 
if  B  E  be  produced  in  C,  as  A  E  is  produced  in  D,  the 
Angles  BE  A,  and  DEC,  are  call’d  oppofite  Angles.- 
An  obtnfe  Angle ,  is  that  greater  than  a  right  Angle ,  or 
whofe  Meafure  exceeds  90°,  as  the  Angle  E  D  C,  fig.  1 1. 

A11  acute  Angle ,  is  that  which  is  left  than  a  right 
Angle ,  or  than  90° ;  fuch  is,  in  the  fame  Figure,  E  D  B : 
We  muft  oblerve,  that  there  are  obtnfe  ylngles,  as  well 
as  acute  ones,  bigger  than  the  others. 

The  Angles  of  any  right-lined  Figure  made  without  it, 
by  producing  all  the  Sides  feverally,  are  called  external 
Angles ;  and  thofe  made  by  the  Sides  of  any  right-lined 
Figure  within,  internal . 

Note,  That  all  the  external  Angles  of  any  Figure,  taken 
together,  are  equal  to  four  right  Angles ;  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Angle  of  a  Triangle,  is  equal  to  both  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  oppofite  ones.  That  the  Sum  of  all  the 
internal  Angles  of  any  right-lined  Figure,  is  equal  to 
twice  as  many  right  Angles  as  the  Figure  has  Sides, 
excepting  four.  The  external  Angle  is  demonftrated 


Ways,  or  are  pofited  towards  different  Quarters,  as  C  D, 

2. 

•  Superficies  likewife,  is  either  plain,  and  is  that  which 
has  no  Inequality,  but  lies  even  between  its  boundary 
Lines,  as  the  Superficies  or  Surface  of  a  Table  of  Marble ; 
or  is  Curve  like  that  of  a  Globe. 

If  two  or  feveral  Lines  are  contained  within  the  fame 


to  be  equal  to  the  internal  oppofite  one  ;  and  the  two 
internal  oppofite  ones,  are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 

Alternate  Angles ,  are  the  internal  Angles  made  by  a 
Line  cutting  two  Parallels,  and  lying  oil  the  oppofite 
Sides  of  the  cutting  Line ;  the  one  below  the  firft  Pa¬ 
rallel,  and  the  other  above  the  fecond. 


Terms,  that  which  is  right,  is  the  ftiortcft,  as  C  B,  fig.  3. 
And  the  Curves  which  contain  the  others,  arc  bigger 
than  thofe  they  contain,  as  C  d  B  is  greater  than  C  e  B, 
which  is  only  true  when  thofe  Curve  Lines  arc  incurvatcd 
in  the  fame  Part ;  for  if  the  Line  contained  is  bent  in 
feveral  Parts,  and  forms  feveral  Windings,  it  may  be 
‘  bigger  than  that  which  contains  it,  as  C  F  B  is  greater 

than  CAB. 

*  If  two  Lines  are  every  where  cquidiftant  from  each 
other  ;  and  though  infinitely  produced  would  never  ap¬ 
proach  nearer,  or  recede  farther  from  each  other,  they 
are  called  Parallel ,  as  A  B,  and  CD,  fig.  4. 

The  Aperture,  or  mutual  Inclination  of  two  Lines, 
which  meet  in  one  Point  of  Interfc&ion,  is  called  Angle , 
as  B  A  C,  fig.  5.  and  in  the  Point  in  which  the  Lines 
meet  is  called  the  Vertex  of  the  Angle,  as  A;  therefore 
every  Angle  is  commonly  expreffed  by  three  Letters, 
that  of  the  Vertex  being  in  the  Middle. 

.  Note,  However,  that  the  Quantity  of  the  Angle  is  not 
taken  from  the  Length  ol  the  Lines  which  form  the 
Angle,  but  from  the  Arch  ilcfcribcd  from  its  Vertex , 
with  any  Radius  at  Pleafure  between  its  Legs.  For 
•  the  Angle  D  E  F,  fig.  6.  is  greater  than  the  Angle 
G  FI  I,  fig.  7.  though  formed  of  Idler  Lines :  For  if 
the  Angle  G  I  I I  be  put  on  the  Angle  D  E  F,  marked 
with  Points,  it  will  be  eafily  untlOiftood,  that  the 
Angle  G  FI  I  is  comprized  in  the  Angle  D  E  F,  and 
that  the  Lines  which  form  the  Angle  D  E  F,  arc 
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Firft  Theorem. 

A  right  Line  refting  on  another  right  Line,  makes 
again  two  right  Angles,  or  equal  to  two  Rights. 

For  if  AD,  fig.  11.  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  Line 
C  D  B,  the  Angles  A  D  B,  and  ADC,  will  be  right 
Angles,  by  the  Definition  11  and  12  ;  but  if  ED  refts 
obliquely  on  the  fame  Line  C  D  B,  AD  muft  be  con¬ 
ceived  the  Perpendicular  ;  fince,  then,  the  Angles  EDB 
acute,  and  EDC  obtufe,  occupy  the  fame  Space  as  the 
two  Rights  ADB;  and  ADC  will  be  equal  to  them, 
by  the  Axiom,  where  there  is  a  mutual  Congruency ,  there 
is  an  Equality . 

Note ,  That  Congruency  is  when  Things  compofed  toge¬ 
ther  agree  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  Extremities  of 
the  one  fall  on  the  Extremities  of  the  other,  and  nei¬ 
ther  exceed,  nor  arc  exceeded  :  As  if  a  pedal  Line , 
applied  to  another  pedal  Line,  the  laft  Points  of  one 
fhould  full  on  the  laft  Points  of  the  other,  and  both 
form  a  Line. 

Corollaries, 

♦ 

It  will  be  demonftrated  in  the  fame  Manner,  (if  more 
than  one  right  Line  fall  on  the  fame  right  Line,  at  the 
fame  Point)  that  the  Angles  they  form  are,  together, 
equal  to  two  right;  ones. 

Two  right  Lines,  cutting  mutually  one  another,  ns 
A  ED,  and  BEC,  fig.  10.  form,  in  the  Point  of  In¬ 
terfusion,  four  Angles  equal  to  lour  right  ones, 

All 
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All  the  Angles  formed  round  one  Point  C,  fig.  13. 
are  equal  to  tour  right  ones*,  for  they  are  four  right 
ones  cut  into  feveral  Parts.  , 

s 

Second  Theorem. 

The  Angles ,  oppofite  at  the  Vertex,  are  equal. 

For  the  Angle  B,  fig.  12.  is  equal  to  the  Angle  C 
which  the  better  to  demonftrate,  both  mu  ft  be  joined 
with  the  intermediate  Angle  A  ;  for  the  Angle  B,  and 
the  Angle  A,  together,  are  equal  to  two  right  Angles, 
by  the  firft  Theorem.  Likewife  the  Angle  C,  and  the 
Angle  A,  are  equal  to  two  right  Angles  by  the  fame 
firft  Theorem.  Therefore  the  Angles  C  arid  A,  taken 
together,  are  equal  to  the  Angles  B  and  A,  taken  to¬ 
gether  5  arid  confequently  the  common  Angle  A,  being 
taken  off,  the  Angles  B  and  C  will  remain  equal,  by 
this  Axiom,  That  if  you  take  Equals  off  Equals ,  thofe  that 
remain  will  be  Equals  j  which  was  to  be  demonftrated. 

Third  Theorem. 

If  the  right  Line  OP  cuts  the  two  right  Parallels  N  L, 
and  M  I,  it  will  make  the  internal  Angle  equal  to  the 
external  oppofite  on  the  fame  Part. 

For  as  die  Lines  LN  and  MI,  fig.  12.  are  Parallel, 
they  incline  equally  to  die  Line  O  P,  towards  the  fame 
Parts  by  the  fixth  Definition,  and  the  9  Axiom  ;  there¬ 
fore  die  Angles  B  and  F,  or  A  and  E,  formed  by  the 
Inclination  of  the  Lines  LN,  and  I M,  to  the  Line  O  P, 
are  equal. 

Fourth  Theorem. 


Alternate  Angles  are  equal  between  themfelves. 

For  the  Angle  B,  fig.  12..  is  equal  to  the  Angle  C, 
oppofite  to  it  at  the  Vertex,  by  the  fecond  Theorem. 
But  the  fame  Angle  B  is  equal  to  the  Angle  F,  by  the 
third  Theorem  *,  therefore  the  Angle  C  is  equal  to  the 
alternate  Angle  F,  by  the  fecond  Axiom. 

Fifth  Theorem. 

If  a  right  Line  cuts  two  Parallels,  it  makes  the  internal 
Angles  equal  to  two  Rights  at  the  fame  Parts. 

For  the  alternate  Angles  C  and  F,  fig.  12.  are 
equal  between  them,  by  the  fourth  Theorem  ;  but  the 
Angles  C  and  D  placed  again  are  equal  to  two  Rights  by 
the  firft  Theorem  ;  therefore  the  Angles  D  and  F  are 
equal  to  two  Rights,  which  was  to  be  demonftrated. 
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Converfe  Propofitions  have  Place  in  i he  three  preceding 
Theorems*,  for  if  the  two  Lines  LN  and  IM,  fig.  12. 
with  the  third  O  P,  render  the  external  and  internal 
Angles  B  and  F,  oppofed  on  the  fame  Part,  equal*, 
they*Jl  incline  equally  to  the  Line  O  P,  whence  they’ll 
be  Parallel  by  the  9  Axiom. 

Likewife,  from  the  alternate  Angles  C  and  F  being 
equal,  it  follows  that  the  Lines  L  N  and  I M  are  Paral¬ 
lel  i  for  as  the  Angles  B  and  C,  oppofite  at  the  Vertex, 
arc  equal,  and  C  is  equal  to  F  *,  the  external  Angle  B 
will  be  equal  to  the  internal  Angle  F ;  therefore  by  the 

E receding  Dcmonftration,  the  Lines  L  N  and  I M  will 
c  Parallel. 

Laftly,  if  the  internal  Angles  D  and  F  be  equal  to  two 
Rights,  the  Lines  L  N  and  I M  will  be  Parallel  likewife. 
For  the  Angles  B  and  D  repeated,  are  equal  to  two 
Rights,  by  the  firft  Theorem  :  But  the  Angles  D  and  F 
are  alfo  put  equal  ro  two  Rights j  therefore  the  external 
and  internal  Angles  ii  and  F  are  equal  between  them, 
and  confequently  the  Lines  L  N  and  I  M  are  Parallel. 

From  Angles  FU  pafs  to  Triangles,  Quadrilatersy  Pen - 
tagons ,  Hexagons ,  and  other  Polygons . 

A  Figure  is  a  Space  includ'd  on  all  Sides,  whence  an 
Angle  is  nor  a  Figure,  bccaufo  not  inclofcd  on  all  Sides. 
Hence  likewife  two  right  Lines  do  not  form  a  Figure, 
bccaufe  they  do  not  comprehend  a  Space,  fince  for  that 
three  Lines  at  lead  are  required. 

Figures  are  either  plane  or  folic!,  I’ll  fpcak  of  the  folid 
afterwards. 

Plane  Figures  are  thofe  which  con ftft  of  Lines  traced 
on  fome  Superficies  :  Which  Lines,  if  right,  the  Figure 
is  called  Rc&ilincar ;  if  Curve,  Curvilinear  \  if  Part 
curve  ami  part  right,  mixt. 


Thofe  Lines  whereby  the  Figure  is  te  minated,  taken 
together,  are  called  its  Circumference  or  Circuit,  "or  Pe¬ 
rimeter .  Whence  Figures  which  have  an  equal  Ambit, 
are  called  of  the  fame  Name  IfoperimetraL 

Of  all  Curvilinear ,  and  mixt  Figures ,  Geometers  con- 
fider  in  a  more  particular  Manner,  the  Circle  or  Pa&ion 
of  the  Circle. 

Among  the  Re  hi  i! in  ears  the  moft  fimple  is  the  Trian¬ 
gle  ;  becaufe  confuting  only  of  three  Lines,  which  form 
as  many  Angles. 

A  Triangle  is  divided  either  according  to  its  Angles, 
or  to  its  Sides.  If  according  to  its  Angles  it  has  either 
one  of  thofe  Angles  right,  and  it  is  called  Re  ft  angular , 
as  ABC,  fig.  1 4.  or  it  has  one  of  them  obtufe ,  and  it 
is  called  Amblygonous ,  as  D  E  F,  fig.  15.  or  it  has  them 
all  acute ,  and  it  is  called  Oxygonous ,  as  G  H  I,  or 
KLM,  fig.  1 6.  and  1 7. 

But  if  it  be  divided  according  to  its  Sides,  and  has 
three  Sides  unequal,  it  is  called  Scalenous ,  as  ABC, 
fig.  14.  if  it  has  only  two  Sides  equal,  it  is  called  Ifofceles 
or  Equicrural  Triangle ,  as  K  L  M,  fig.  17.  If  it  has  all 
the  Sides  equal,  it  is  faid  to  be  Equilateral ,  as  G  H  I, 
fig.  16. 

If  two  Sides  of  a  T Wangle  be  taken,  they  may  be  cal¬ 
led  Limbs  or  Legs,  and  then  the  third  Side  will  be 
called  the  Bafe :  Any  Side  may  be  taken  for  the  Bafe  : 
Though  in  a  Re ft angular ,  or  Amblygonous  Triangle ,  the 
greateft  Side,  viz.  that  which  is  oppofed  to  a  right  An¬ 
gle,  or  to  an  obtufe ,  is  commonly  called  the  Bafe>  or 
the  Hypoteneufe ,  where  it  is  Queftion  of  a  redan gular 
Triangle  :  But  in  an  Ifofceles  Triangle  the  unequal  Side  is 
the  Bafe. 

The  Figure  which  follows  next  the  Triangle  is  the 
Quadrilateral^  which  confifts  of  four  right  Lines,  and  as 
many  Angles. 

If  the  Quadrilateral  has  its  oppofite  Sides  Parallel,  and 
equal  to  each  other,  it  is  called  Parallelogram ,  as  A  B  C  D, 
fig.  18.  otherwi fe  Trapezium,  asEFGH,  fig.  19. 

If  the  Parallelogram  has  four  right  Angles,  it  is  called 
fimply  Reft  angular ^  asIKLM,  fig.  20. 

If  all  the  Sides  of  a  Reft  angular  be  equal,  it  is  called 
a  Square ,  as  C  D  E  F,  fig.  21.  which  fome  make  a 
Species  of  Parallelogram ,  others  not :  But  if  there  are 
but  the  oppofite  Sides  equal,  it  is  faid  longer  on  the  othtY 
Parts. 

If  all  the  Sides  be  equal,  and  the  Angles  unequal,  it 
is  call’d  a  Rhombus ,  or  Lozenge ,  as  GHIK,  fig.  22. 

If  both  the  Sides  and  Angles  be  unequal,  it  is  call’d 
a  Rhomboides  \  as  A  B  C  D,  fig.  23. 

A  Parallelogram  is  marked  with  four  Letters,  placed 
at  the  four  Angles,  as  A  BCD,  fig.  23.  and  likewife 
for  Brevity  Sake  diametrically  oppofite,  as  B  C  and  the 
Diameter,  or  diagonal  Line,  is  that  carried  from  an 
Angle  of  the  Quadrilateral  to  that  oppofite  to  it, 
as  BC. 

If  thro’  the  Point  I,  taken  in  the  Diagonal  BC,  fig.  24. 
the  two  right  Lines  E  F,  G  H,  are  drawn  Parallel  to 
the  Sides,  the  whole  Parallelogram  will  be  divided  into 
four  Parallelograms ;  two  of  which,  viz.  EG,  H  F,  are 
call’d  Parallelograms ,  towards  the  Diameter,  and  the  two 
others,  A  I,  ID,  Complements. 

If  the  Figure  lias  more  than  four  Angles,  and  more 
than  four  Sides,  it  is  call’d  a  Polygon  5  if  fix  Sides,  an 
Hexagon  \  if  feven,  a  Heptagon . 


Note ,  That  in  every  Parallelogram  the  Sum  of  the 

Squares  of  the  two  Diagonals  is  equal  to  the  Sum  of 

the  Squares  of  the  four  Sides.  This  Propofition  M. 

dc  Lagny  takes  to  be  one  of  the  moft  important  of  all 

Geometry  *,  he  even  ranks  it  with  the  celebrated  47th 

of  Euclid ,  and  with  that  of  the  Similitude  of  Triangles ; 

and  adds,  that  the  whole  firft  Book  of  Euclid  is  onty 

a  particular  Cafe  hereof:  For  if  the  Parallelogram  be 

rc&an gular,  it  follows  that  the  two  Diagonals  arc 

equal ;  and  of  Confequence,  the  Square  of  ft  Diagonal, 

or  which  coincs  to  the  fame  Thing,  , the  Square  of  the 

Hypotheneufp  of  a  right  Angle,  is  equal  to  trio 

Squares  of  the  Sides.  If  the  Parallelogram  be  not 

rc&angular,  and  of  Confequence  the  two  Diagonals 

be  not  equal,  which  is  the  moft  general  Cafe  tIlc 

1  Propo- 
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Prdpofition  becomes  of  vaft  Extent :  It  may  ferve, 
for  Inftance,  in  the  whole  Theory  of  compound  Mo¬ 
tions,  &c. 

Firft  Theorem. 

In  all  Triangles,  the  outward  Angle  is  equal  to  two 
oppofite  inward  ;  and  three  Angles  are  equal  to  two 
Rights. 

Let  the  Triangle  be  ABC,  fig.  24.  whole  Side  B C 
muft  be  produced  in  D  :  I  lay,  Firft ,  That  the  external 
Angle  A  C  D,  is  equal  to  the  two  oppofite  internals, 
A  and  B :  Secondly ,  That  the  three  Angles  A  and  B, 
and  A  C  B,  are  equal  to  two  right  Angies. 

Demonftration  of  the  firft  Fart.  Let  the  Line  C  E  be 
conduced  Parallel  to  BA;  and  then  the  right  Line 
A  C  will  fall  on  the  Parallels  AB  and  C  E  ;  therefore  the 
Angle  A,  or  B  A  C  will  be  equal  to  the  alternate  ACE: 
Likewile,  the  right  B  C.  will  fall  on  the  Parallels  B  A  and 
C  E;  therefore  the  internal  Angle  B  is  equal  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  E  C  D,  and  confequently  the  two  A,  and  B,  are 
equal  to  the  two  ACE,  and  E  C  D,  i.  e .  to  the  whole 

A  CD. 

Demonftration  of  the  fecond  Part.  The  two  Angles 
A  and  B,  are  equal  to  the  Angle  A  C  D.  Therefore 
the  common  A  C  B  being  added,  the  three  Angles  A, 
and  B,  and  A  C  B,  are  equal  to  the  two  A  C  D,  and 
ACB;  but  A  CD,  and  ACB,  being  repeated,  are 
equal  to  two  Rights  :  Therefore  the  three  A,  and  B, 
and. ACB,  are  equal  to  two  Rights,  according  to  this 
Axiom,  That  Things  equal  to  the  fame  Thing ,  are  alfo 
equal  between  themf elves. 

Note ,  That  Pythagoras  is  fuppofed  the  Author  of  this 
important  Qucftion,  which  is  the  3 2d  of  the  firfb 
Book  of  Euclid  j  and  becaufe  it  is  of  a  continual  Ufe 
'  in  Geometry ,  it  muft  be  very  well  learned  *  though  I 
have  another  Manner  of  demonftrating  it,  which  will 
appear  eafier  to  my  Pupils  ;  and  which  is  as  follows. 

Let  the  Triangle  be  A  B  C,  fig.  25.  I  fay,  1.  That 
the  three  Angles  A,  and  C,  and  B,  are  equal  to  two 
right  Angles  ;  but  if  the  Line  E  F  be  drawn  parallel 
to  the  Side  C  B,  it  is  certain  that  the  Angles  c  and  Z>, 
adjacent  to  the  Angle  A,  joined  together  with  that 
Angle  A,  are  equal  to  two  right  Angles  ;  but  the 
Angle  c,  is  equa  to  the  Angle  C,  and  the  Angle  C 
•  to  the  alternate  Angle  B :  Therefore,  likewife,  the 
Angles  C  and  B,  joined  to  the  Angle  A,  are  equal  to 
two  Rights,  according  to  the  Axiom,  That  if  Equals 
be  added  to  Equals ,  all  will  be  equal. 

I  fay,  2.  That  the  external  Angle  d ,  is  equal  to 
die  two  internals  A  and  C,  oppofite  to  it ;  for  the 
external  Angie  and  the  internal  B,  taken  together, 
are  equal  to  two  Rights  :  But  the  Angles  A  and  C, 
together  with  the  Angle  B,  are  equal,  likewife,  to 
two  right  Angles,  by  the  preceding  Demonftration  ; 
then  the  external  Angle  d ,  is  equal  to  the  two  oppo¬ 
fite  internal  A  and  C. 

Corolla  r  i  e  s. 

Three  Angles,  of  any  Triangle ,  taken  together,  arc 
equal  to  three  Angles  taken  together  of  any  other  Tri¬ 
angle  *,  for  they  arc  every  where  equal  to  two  Rights. 

Every  Triangle  muft  have  two  acute  Angles  j  for  if 
it  had  but  one,  the  two  others  would  be  either  right, 
or  obtufe,  which  cannot  be  faicl  ;  fincc  three  Angles  of 
a  Triangle  are  together  equivalent  but  to  two  Rights. 

As  often  as  two  Angles  in  a  Triangle,  or  feparate,  or 
together,  will  be  equal  to  two  Angles,  or  feparate,  or 
together  in  another  Triangle,  fo  often  the  third  will  be 
equal  to  the  other  third  Angle. 

\  | 
Second  Theorem. 

Tn  all  Triangles  the  greater  Triangle,  is  that  oppofed 
to  the  greater  Side,  and  Viciffm . 

For  the  Angle  E,  fig.  26.  oppofed  to  the  greater  Side 
D  F,  is  greater  than  the  Angle  D,  or  the  Angle  F ;  but 
as  the  Magnitude  of  the  Angle  is  taken  from  the  Di- 
ftention  of  the  Lines  it  con  fids  of  j  and  the  more  thofe 
Lines  are  diftended  the  greater  is  the  Side  ;  it  is  evident 
that  the  Angle  E,  oppofite  to  the  greater  Side,  is  greater 
than  any  of  the  two  others,  D  or  F . 


Likewife,  for  the  fame  Reafom  the  greater  Side  is  op¬ 
pofed  to  the  greater  Angle. 

4 

Corollaries. 

9 

In  the  equilateral  Triangle  G  H  I,  the  three  Angles 
are  equal  between  them,  becaufe  oppofed  to  equal  Sides. 
They  are  alfo  all  Acutes,  for  they  cannot  be  all  right,  or 
all  obtufe,  by  what  we  have  already  obferved. 

In  the  Ifofceles  Triangle,  K  ML,  fig.  28.  the  Angles 
K  and  L,  placed  on  the  Bafe  K  L  are  equal,  becaufe 
oppofed  to  equal  Sides. 

The  Perpendicular  A  B,  fig.  29.  is  the  fliorteft  of  all 
the  Lines,  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  Point  A,  to 
the  Right  B  C :  For  as  the  Angle  B  is  a  right  one,  the 
Angle  ACB  muft  be  acute  :  Therefore  A  B  is  Ids  than 
any  of  the  Lines  A  C. 

From  a  Point  to  a  right  Line  there  can’t  be  drawn  but 
one  Perpendicular.  . 

Third  Theorem. 

If  one  Side  of  two  Triangles  be  equal  to  one,  and  the 
other  to  the  other  j  and  the  Angles  contained  in  thofe 
Sides  be  likewife  equal,  the  Bales  and  all  the  Triangles 
will  be  alfo  equalized. 

For  if  we  underftandthat  the  Triangle  D  EF  muft  be 
put  over  the  Triangle  ABC,  the  Angle  E  will  be  con¬ 
gruous  with  the  Angle  A,  equal  to  it,  and  the  Sides 
E  D  and  E  F  will  agree  with  the  equal  Sides  A  B,  and 
A  C  ;  fo  that  the  three  Points  D,  E,  F,  will  fall  on  the 
three  Points  B,  A,  C ;  therefore  the  whole  Bafe  D  F  will 
fall  on  the  whole  Bafe  BC,  then  there  will  be  a  Congruency 
between  the  Angles  D  and  F,  and  F  and  C,  and  with 
all  the  Triangles  5  and  therefore  all  will  be  equal,  - by 
the  Axiom,  That  all  Things  which  agree  mutually  are 
equal ,  which  was  to  be  demonftrated. 

*  ♦ 

COROL  LARIES. 

For  the  fame  Reafon,  viz.  from  the  Congruency  of  two 
Triangles ,  if  they  fhould  have  all  their  Sides  mutually 
equa],  they’ll  have,  likewife,  all  the  Angles  equal,  which 
are  oppofite  to  equal  Sides,  and  all  will  be  equal.] 
Likewife  if  in  a  Triangle ,  two  Angles  taken  feparate-. 
ly,  were  equal  to  two  Angles  of  another  Triangle ,  taken 
alfo  feparately,  and  one  Side  was  equal  to  the  other  Side, 
all  the  reft  would  be  equal ;  becaufe  if  a  Triangle  be 
impofed  on  another.  Triangle ,  they’ll  agree  mutually. 

t 

Fourth  Theorem. 

In  all  Triangles ,  any  two  Sides  arc  greater  than  the 
third :  This  Propofition  is  like  the  Axiom  of  Archie 
ntedes . 

For,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  a  right  Line  is  the 
fliorteft  of  all  the  Lines  drawn  from  one  Point  to  the 
other  Point :  And  as  when  one  Side  of  the  Triangle  is 
conducted,  in  a  diredfc  Line,  from  one  Point  to  the 
other,  the  two  other  Sides  deviate  from  the  ftrait  Way; 
any  two  Sides  of  the  Triangle  muft  be  greater  than  th$ 
third. 

Fifth  Theorem. 

The  oppofite  Sides  of  Parallelograms  arc  equal,  and 
likewife  the  Angles,  and  the  Parts  made  by  the  Diameter. 

Becaufe  AB,  and  C  D,  fig.  23.  arc  parallel ;  and  the 
right  Line  B  C  falls  on  them,  which  is  the  Diameter , 
or  diagonal  Line  of  the  Parallelogram  A  B  C  D,  the  al¬ 
ternate  Angles  ABC,  and  BCD,  will  be  equal.  Like¬ 
wife,  becaufe  A  C  and  B  D  arc  parallel,  and  the  right 
Line  B  C  hills  on  them  ;  the  alternate  Angles  A  C  B, 
and  C  B  D  will  be  equal :  Therefore  the  whole  Angle 
A  C  D,  is  equal  to  the  whole  Angle  A  B  D. 

In  the  fame  Manner  I’ll  fliew  the  Angles  A  and  D, 
to  be  equal  between  them. 

But  becaufe  the  Triangles  ABC,  and  C D B,  have  a 
common  Side  B  C,  and  the  Angles  adjacent  to  that  Side 
are  equal,  the  Side  AC  will  be  likewife  equal  to  that 
B  D,  as  A  B  to  C  D  5  and  likewile  thofe  Triangles  will 
be  equal. 

Corollaries, 

The  Complements  A  I,  ID,  fig.  12.  arc  alfo  equal 
between  thcmlclvcs ;  for  the  two  great  Triangles  CB  A, 
u  Y  an4 
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and  CBD,  are  equal  to  the  prefent  Theorem  :  There¬ 
fore,  if  from  them  are  drawn  the-  equal  Triangles  C I  H, 
C I  F,  and  I  B  G,  the  refiduous  Spaces  A  I,  ID,  which 
are  the  Complements  of  the  Parallelogram,  will  be 
equal. 

Between  the  Parallels  A  B,  C  D,  fig.  4.  the  Lines  A  C 
and  B  D,  equally  inclined  towards  them,  are  equal. 
The  lame  Thing  may  be  laid  of  the  Lines  I  L  and  K  M, 

%  fig.  9.  placed  between  I K,  and  L  M,  and  perpendicular 
to  them.  For  a  Parallelogram  is  formed  on  either  Way, 
whole  oppofite  Sides  are  equal. 

Sixth  Theorem. 

Parallelograms ,  placed  on  the  fame  Bafe,  and  between 
die  fame  Parallels,  are  equal. 

Let  the  Parallelograms  be  A  E  and  A  D,  fig.  30. 
placed  on  the  fame  Bale  A  B,  and  between  the  Parallels 
A  B  and  CD;  I  fay  that  they  are  equal,  for  in  the 
Triangles  A  C  F  and  BED,  the  Side  A  C  is  equal  to 
the  Side  B  E.  By  the  preceding  Theorem  likewife  the 
Lines  C  E  and  F  D,  being  equal  to  the  fame  A  B,  by 
the  fame  Theorem  ;  if  to  both  be  added  the  common 
Part  E  F,  the  whole  Side  C  F  will  be  equal  to  the  Side 
E  D,  in  the  aforefaid  Triangles  ;  but  becaufe  of  the  Pa¬ 
rallels  A  C  and  BE,  the  internal  and  external  Angles 
A  C  F,  and  BED  are  equal ;  therefore  the  Triangles 
A  C  F  and  B  E  D  are  equal :  Therefore  if  the  common 
Part  G  E  F  be  taken  off,  both  the  Parallelograms  C  B 
and  A  D,  will  be  equal ;  which  was  to  be  demonftrated. 

Corollaries. 

The  fame  Demonftration  may  be  eafily  applied  to 
Parallelograms  placed  on  equal  Bafes,  and  between  the 
fame  Parallels. 

Triangles  likewife,  placed  on  the  fame  or  equal  Bafes, 
and  between  the  fame  Parallels  are  equal :  For  the  Tri¬ 
angle  A  C  B,  fig.  30.  is  half  of  the  Parallelogram 
A  B  C  E,  as  the  Triangle  A  F  B  is  half  of  the  Parallelo¬ 
gram  ABFD;  and  thofe  Parallelograms  A  E,  AD, 
are  equal  by  the  prefen t  Theorem  ;  and  therefore  the 
Triangles  are  alfo  equal  by  this  Axiom,  which  are  Halves 
of  the  fame  Thing,  are  equal  between  themfelves. 

Seventh  Theorem. 

All  Polygons  may  be  divided  into  fo  many  Triangles 
as  it  has  Sides  :  For  if  within  the  Heptagon  BCDF 
G  H,  fig.  30.  the  Point  A  be  taken,  from  which  Lines 
are  conceived  drawn  to  every  Angle  A  B,  AC,  AD, 
it  is  manifeft  that  there  will  be  as  many  Triangles, 
as  there  are  Angles  in  the  Polygon. 

Corollaries. 

All  the  Angles  together  of  any  regular  re&ilinear 
Figure,  adequate  *  twice  as  many- right  Angles,  taking- 
off  four,  as  the  Figure  has  Sides. 

Let  right  Lines'  be  drawn  from  the  Point  A,  within 
the  fame  Figure,  to  all  its  Angles,- which  may  cut  it  into 
fo  many  Triangles  as  it  has  Sides ;  and  becaufe  the  An¬ 
gles  of  every  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  Rights,  the 
Angies  of  all  together  are  twice  equivalent  to  fo  many 
Rights  as  there  arc  Sides ;  blit  the  Angles  placed  round 
the  Point  A,  are  equal  to  four  Rights:  Therefore  if  you 
take  off  from  all  the  Triangles,  the  Angles  round  the 
Point  A,  the  remaining  Angles  placed  at  the  Circum¬ 
ference  of  the  Figure,  adequate  twice  fo  many  right  An¬ 
gles,  taking  off  four,  as  the  Figure  has  Sides. 

Therefore,  if  we  want  to  know  to  how  many  right 
Angles,  the  Angles  of  a  regular  redilin car  Figure  are 
equivalent,  we  Tmifl  take  4  off  the  Produd,  the  right 
Angles  will  remain,  which  are  adequated  by  the  internal 
Angles  of  the  Figure.  Thus  a  Chi  it  agon,  or  a  Figure  of 
1000 Sides,  has  1996  Angles  equal  to  right  Angles. 

From  the  Triangle  I'll  pafs  to  the  Circle. 

D  l  V  I  N  r  T  IONS. 

A  Ci  n  cle,  is  a  plane  Figure,  comprehended  under  one 
finglc  Line,  which  returns  into  itfclf,  having  a  Point  in 
the  Middle,  from  which  all  the  Lines  drawn  to  the  Cir¬ 
cumference  arc  equal.  Properly  fpcaking,  it  is  the  Space 
included  within  the  Circumference,  or  Periphery,  that  is 


the  Circle ;  though  in  the  popular  Ufe  of  the  Woftf* 
Circle  is  frequently.ufed  for  the  Periphery  alone. 

This  Circumference ,  or  Periphery ,  is  the  .Line  termi¬ 
nating  the  Circle,  which  Mathematicians  divide  into 
360  Parts,  which  Parts  are  commonly  call’d  Degrees: 
Therefore,  a  Semi-circumference  is  divided  into  1S0 
Parts  ;  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Circle  into  9b.  Each  Degree 
is  divided  into  60  Minutes ,  each  Minute  into  60  Seconds , 
each  Second  into  60  Thirds ,  &c.  Mathematicians  have 
chofen  thefe  Divifions  as  the  1110ft  commodious. 

The  Center  of  the  Circle ,  is  the  Point  from  which  all 
Lines  are  carried  equal  to  the  Circumference,  as  the 
Point  A,  fig.  32. 

The  Diameter ,  is  a  right  Line  palling  through  the 
Center  of  the  Circle ,  and  terminated  on  each  Side  by 
the  Circumference  thereof :  Such  is  the  Line  B  C  in 
the  fame  Fig. 

The  Radius ,  or  Semidiameter ,  is  a  right  Line  drawn 
from  the  Center  to  the  Circumference ;  as  A  F,  and 
A  E,  in  the  fame  Fig. 

The  Semicircle ,  is  a  Figure  comprehended  between  the 
Diameter  of  the  Circle ,  and  half  its  Circumference: 
Such  is  B  G  F  C  in  the  fame  Fig. 

The  Chords  is  a  right  Line;  terminated  at  each  Ex¬ 
treme  in  the  Circumference  of  the  Circle,  without  paffing 
through  the  Center  •,  dividing  the  Circle  into  two  equal 
Parts,  call’d  Segments  ;  as  the  right  Line  D  E,  iii  the 
fame  Fig. 

The  Arch ,  is  a  Part  of  the  Circumference  of  the  Cir¬ 
cle,  lefs  than  a  half,  or  Semicircle  ;  as  the  right  Line 
D  E,  in  the  fame  Fig. 


Note ,  That  each  Arch  is  theMeafure  of  an  Angle,  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  Center  of  the  Circle,  by  two  Radii 
drawn  to  the  Extremes  of  the  Arch .  Thus  the  Arch 
D  L  E  is  the  Meafure  of  the  Angle  DAE,  in  the 
lame  Fig.  and  as  in  the  Center  of  every  Circle  there 
may  be  formed  four  right  Angles,  which  ihould  di¬ 
vide  the  whole  Circumference  of  360  Degrees  into 
four  Arches  of  90  Degrees  each  *,  each  right  Angle 
mult  be  of  90  Degrees,  as  B  A  F,  or  F  A  C  in  the 
fame  Fig.  Therefore,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
all  the  right  Angles  are  equal  between  themfelves, 
becaufe  each  confiding  of  90  Degrees  •,  confequcntly 
obtufe  Angles  contain  more  than  90  Deg.  as  G  A  C, 
in  the  fame  Fig.  but  the  acute  Angles  contain  lefs  than 
90  Degrees,  and  are  not  always  equal  between  them- 
felves,  as  FAG,  G  A  B,  BAD,  DAE,  E  A  C, 
in  the  fame  Fig.  befides,  as  often  feveral  Angles  take 
up  the  fame  Number  of  Degrees  of  their  Circum¬ 
ference,  they  are  as  often  equal  between  themfelves. 


The  Tangent,  is  a  right  Line  which  touches  the 
Circle,  that  is,  meets  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  that  though 
infinitely  produced,  it  would  never  cut  the  fame,  that  is, 
never  come  within  the  Circumference.  Such  is  the  Line 
FI  C,  fig.  35.  which  touches  the  Circle  in  the  Point  C, 
and  is  call'd  the  T angent  of  the  Arch  B  C,  or  of  the 
Angle  B  A  C,  meafured  by  that  Arch.  Such  is  likewife 
the  Line  L  F,  called  the  Tangent  of  the  Arch  B  F,  fig.  43. 
or  of  the  Angle  C  A  F,  fig.  42.  and  fuch  is  the  Line 
EBF,  fig.  33. 

The  Lane  Secant  of  fome  Arch  is  a  right  Line  drawn 
from  the  Center  carried  through  the  other  Extremity  ot 
the  fame  Arch,  and  terminated  by  the  Tangent :  As  the 
Line  ABH,  fig.  45.  C  B  is  the  Secant  of  the  Arch,  or 
of  the  Angle  CAB;  as  likewife,  the  Line  A  B  L  is  the 
Secant  of  the  Arch  B  F,  or  of  the  Angle  B  A  F. 

The  right  Sine  of  an  Arch  is  a  right  lane  drawn  from 
one  Extremity  of  the  Arch,  perpendicularly  upon  the 
Radius  drawn  from  the  other  Extremity ;  or  the  Sine  is 
half  the  Chord,  of  twice  the  Arch  ;  as  the  Line  13 1,  is 
the  right  Sine  of  the  Arch  B  C,  in  the  lame  Fig.  Hence 
the  Sine  of  a  right  Angle  is  the  Radius  itfelf,  its  being 
half  the  Chord  of  a  Semicircle  :  It  is  culled  the  whole 

Sine ,  viz.  the  greateft  of  all. 

The  Sine  BG,  is  call'd  the  Sine-Complement^  ox  Co- 
Sine)  of  the  Arch  BC;  bccaufc  the  Arch  D F,  is 
Complement  of  the  Arch  BC,  to  a  Quadrant;  for  CBr, 

is  a  Quadrant  of  a  Circle  in  the  fame  Fig. 

The  verfid.  Sine ,  is  Part  of  the  whole  Sine,  or  Ka- 

J  thus, 
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dr us  intercepted  between  the  right  Line  and  the  Arch  ; 
a5  I  CS  is  the  Sine  towards  the  Arch  B  C,  becaufe  it  is 
Part  of  the  Semidiameter  A  C,  intercepted  between  the 
Arch  BCK,  the  double  of  the  Arch  B  C,  at  its  fub- 
tended  B I  K,  in  the  fame  Fig. 

Note,  That  the  Sines  of  obtufe  Angles,  are  the  fame 
with  thole  of  their  Complements  to  two  right  Angles  *, 
and  that  all  Sines  of  fimilar  Arches  have  the  fame 
Ratio  to  their  Radii. 
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Corollary; 

No  right  Line  'can  •  be  drawn  between  the  Tangent; 
and  the  Circumference,  through  the  Point  of  the  Cen¬ 
tal  B,  in  the  fame  Fig.  without  its  cutting  the  Circle.' 
For  let  it  be,  if  it  be  poflible,  B  C,  becaufe  the  Angle 
A  B  D  is  a  right  Angle,  ABC  will  be  acute,:  Therefore 
the  drawn  Perpendicular  A  D,  will  be  lefs  than  the  Ra¬ 
dius  A  B,  which  is  oppofed  to  the  right  Angle  ;  conft- 
quentiy  the  Point  d  falls  within  the  Circle: 


The  Segment  of  a  Circle ,  is  a  Part  of  the  Circle 
comprehended  between  an  Arch  and  the  Chord  thereof. 
Or  it  is  a  Part  of  a  Circle  comprehended  between  a  right 
Line  lefs  than  a  Semicircle,  and  a  Part  of  the  Circum¬ 
ference,  as  DLE,  fig.  32.  is  the  lejfer  Segment  ♦,  and 
D  F  E  the  greater  Segment. 

The  Angle  of  a  Segment ,  is  that  made  by  the  Tan¬ 
gent,  and  the  Chord  carried  through  the  Point  of  Con- 
ta£t  ;  fuch  are  the  Angles  E  B  C,  of  the  lefier  Segment, 
and  F  B  C,  of  the  greater  Segment,  fig. -32.  where  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Segment  CAB,  is  call’d  al¬ 
ternate ,  with  regard  to  the  Angle  of  the  Segment  C  B  £, 
as  the  Segment  C  L  B  is  call’d  alternate,  with  regard  to 
the  Angle  of  the  Segment  F  B  C. 

Angle  in  the  Segment ,  is  that  contained  within  two 
right  Lines,  carried  from  the  Extremities  of  the  Chord 
to  fome  Point  of  the  Arch  ;  as  the  Angle  B  A  C,  on 
the  Segment  B  A  C,  fig.  33.  This  Angle  is  call’d  alfo 
Angle  to  the  Circumference. 

Angle  at  the  Periphery ,  is  an  Angle  whofe  Vertex  and 
Legs  do  all  terminate  in  the  Periphery  of  a  Circle ; 
fuch  is  the  Angle  B  D  C,  fig.  33. 

The  Sector  of  a  Circle ,  is  that  Part  of  the  Circle, 
comprehended  between  two  Radii  and  the  Arch ;  fuch 
is  B  CD,  comprehended  under  the  Radii  B  D,  and  D  C, 
and  under  the  Arch  B  L  C. 

Similar  Segme.nts,  are  thofe  which  contain  equal  An¬ 
gles  :  Thus  the  Segments  of  the  greater  and  lefier  Circle 
will  be  fimilar,  if  they  contain  equal  Angles  •,  as  the 
Arch  efg  in  the  lefier  Circle,  and  BCD  in  the  greater, 
are  fimilar,  becaufe  they  contain  the  equal  Angles  e  A  g, 
and  BAD,  fig.  34. 

Equal  Circles,  are  thofe  whofe  Diameters  and  Radii 
are  equal. 

FirSl  Theorem. 


Third  Theorem. 

_  4  t  * 

The  Angle  at  the  Center  is  twice  the  Angle  at  the 
Circumference,  if  they  are  both  fixed  to  the  fame  Arch. 

Three  Cafes  may  be  confidered .  in  this  Definition; 
The  firfi,  when  one  Side  of  the  Angle  on  the  Circumfe¬ 
rence  falls  from  one  Side  of  the  Angle  at  the  Centre. 
The  fecond ,  when  the  Sides  of  the  Angles  at  the  Circum¬ 
ference,  include  the  Angles  at  the  Center.  The  third, 
when  the  Sides  of  the  Angle  at  the  Circumference,  and 
the  Angles  at  the  Center  cut  one  another. 

Let  then  the  Angles  ABC,  and  ADC,  in  the  .firtf 
Cafe,  fig.  38.  be  fixed  to  the  fame  Arch  ;  I  fay  that  the 
Angle  A  B  C  in  the  Center  is  double  the  Angle  D  in  the 
Periphery.  For  the  Angle  ABC  is  external  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Triangle  C  DB.  Therefore  it  is  equal  to 
two  internal  D  and  C  ;  but  thefc  Angles  D  and  C  ard 
equal,  when  oppofed  to  the  Radii,  or  equal  Sides,  B  C 
and  BD:  Therefore  the  Angle  ABC  is  double  the 
Angle  D. 

Likewife  in  the  fecond  Cafe,  fig.  39.  the  Angle  ABC- 
is  double  the  Angle  ADC:  For  if  the  Line  D  B  E  be 
drawn  palling  through  the  Center  B,  the  Angle  ABE 
is  double  the  Angle  A  D  E*  and  the  Angle  E  B  C  double 
the  Angle  E  D  C,  by  the  preceding  Demonftration ; 
therefore  die  whole  Angle  A  B  G  is  double  the  whole 
Angle  ADC. 

LalUy,  in  the  third  Cafe,  fig.  40.  the  Angle,  A  B  Cs 
is  double  the  Angle  ADC;  for,  if  the  Line  D  B  E .  be 
drawn,  the  whole  Angle  C  B  E,  by  the  preceding  De- 
monftrations,  is  double  the  Angle  C  D  E.  Likewife, 
the  Angle  ABE  is  double  the  Angle  A  DE :  Thefe 
then  being  taken  off*,  the  Angle  A  J3  C  remaining,  will 
be  double  the  remaining  ADC;  which  was  to  be  de- 
monft  rated. 

Scholium. 


A  Diameter,  perpendicular  to  the  Chord  cut  in  two, 
viz.  BD,  fig.  36.  is  divided  into  two  by  the  Diameter 
AFC;  for  the  Sides  B  F,  and  F  D,  being  equal,  by 
the  Definition  of  the  Circle,  the  Triangle  B  F  D  is  Ifo- 
fccles  ;  therefore  the  Angles  in  B  and  D  are  always  equal 
to  the  Bafc  B  D  ;  but  in  the  Triangles  B  C  F,  DCF, 
the  Angle  to  C  arc  right,  becaufe  of  the  Perpendicular 
FC,  which  is  alfo  the  Side  common  to  both:  There¬ 
fore  thofe  Triangles  arc  entirely  equal ;  and  confequcnt- 
ly  the  Side  BC  is  equal  to  the  Side  C D,  which  was 
to  be  demonftrated. 

Corollaries. 

For  the  fame  Reafon  it  will  be  demonftrated,  that  the 
right  Line  which  cuts  perpendicularly  the  Chord  in  two, 
is  the  Diameter  of  the  Circle,  or  paffes  through  the 
Center*,  and  the  Right  which  paffes  through  the  Center, 
and  divides  the  Choul  in  two,  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

The  Rights,  without  the  Center,  do  not  divide  them- 
fclves  mutually. 

Second  Theorem. 

If  through  the  Lift  Term  B  of  the  Diameter  be  carried 
I)  B,  fig.  37.  perpendicular  to  the  laid  Diameter,  it  will 
touch  the  Circle  in  that  foie  Point. 

For  any  other  Point  of  that  Perpendicular,  v.gr.  the 
Point  D  will  be  out  of  the  Circle :  And  if  the  Line  A  D 
be  conceived  drawn  from  the  Center  A  to  the  Point  D, 
there  will  be  in  the  redan gular  Triangle  the  Angle  AB  D 
greater  than  the  reft,  to  which  the  greater  Side  is  op- 
pofite,  and  which  therefore  is  greater  than  the  Radius 
•A  B :  And  thus  the  Point  D  falls  out  of  the  Circle  f 

which  was  to  be  demonftrated. 


*  «  4 

We  have  faid  in  the  8th  Definition,  that  the  juft  Mea- 
fure  of  the  Angle  placed  in  the  Center,  is  the  Arch  com¬ 
prehended  between  two  Radii.’  When  then  we  fay  that 
the  Meafure  of  any  Angle,  v.gr.  ADC,  fig.  38,  39. 
is  this,  or  that  Arch,  we  under  Hand  that  Angle  to  bes. 
equal  to  the  Angle  placed  in  the  Center ;  whereof  this 
or  that  Arch  is  the  Meafure.  Whence  wc  make  the 
following  Deductions. 

Corollaries* 


The  Angle  of  the  Center  ABF,  fig.  38,  39.  fixed 
:o  the  Arcii  A  F,  is  equal  to  half  the  Arch  A  C,  to 
which  the  Angle  A  D  C  is  fixed  at  the  Circumference : 
For  the  Angle  in  the  Center  ABC,  is  double  the  one 
ind  the  other ;  and  the  whole  Arch  A  C,  being  the 
VTeafure  thereof,  the  Arch  A  F,  i.  c .  half  A  C,  will  be 
:he  Meafure  of  the  Angle  ABF,  and  confequcntly  of 
the  Angle  ADC,  at  the  Circumference. 

The  Angles  in  the  fame  Segment  ADC,  Ad  Q  are. 
squal  between  themfelves  5  every  one  being  equal  to  half 
:be  Angle  ABC,  placed  at  the  Center,  or  have  the  fame 
Meafure,  according  to  the  preceding  Corollary,  viz.  half 
:he  Arch  A  C,  to  which  they  arc  fixed. 

The  Angle  ADB,  fig.  41.  in  the  Semicircle,  is  a 
Right  Angle  ;  for  its  Meafure  is  a  Quadrant,  or  half  of 
:hc  Circumference  A  E 13,  to  which  it  is  fixed.  For  the 
fame  Reafon,  the  Angle  A£D  in  the  lefier  Segment,- 
will  be  obtufe,  and  the  Angle  A  B  D  in  the  greater  Seg¬ 
ment,  acute  ;  for  that  is  fixed  to  the  greater  Arch,  and 
:his  to  the  Idler,  Therefore  the  Meafure  of  that  will  be 
in  Arch  greater  than  half  the  Circumference*  and  the 
Meafure  of  this  a  lefien 

The  oppofitc  Angles  D  and  A,  or  I  and  E,1  inferibed 
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to  the  quadrilateral  Circle  IDE,  fig.  42.  are  equal,  for 
the  two  Arches  to  which  are  fixed  the  two  oppofite  An¬ 
gles,  take  up  the  whole  Circumference,  which  is  the  Mea- 
lure  of  two  right  Angles. 

Fourth  Theorem. 

¥ 

The  Angle  of  the  Segment  form’d  by  the  Tangent 
of  the  Circle,  and  the  Chord  carried  through  the  Point 
of  the  Contafr,  is  equal  to  the  Angle  form’d  in  the  al¬ 
ternate  Segment. 

For  let  the  Tangent  FAG,  fig.  42.  and  the  Chord 
A  D  be  drawn,  I  fay  that  the  Angle  FAD,  is  equal  to 
the  Angle  A  E  D,  in  the  alternate  Segment ;  and  the 
Angle  GAD  equal  to  the  Angle  AID,  3  ike  wife  in 
the  fame  Segment ;  carried  to  the  Diameter  A  C  B,  the 
'  Angle  FAB  will  be  a  right  Angle.  But  the  -Angle 
A  D  B  in  the  Semicircle,  is  a  right  Angle  ;  therefore  in 
the  rectangular  Triangle  A  D  B,  the  two  Angles  DAB, 
DBA,  are  equal  to  a  right  one.  BUt  the  fame  Angle 
DAB,  with  the  Angle  DAF,  forms  a  right  Angle; 
therefore  the  Angles  D  A  F,  and  A  B  D,  or  A  E  D  in 
die  fame  Segment,  even  an  alternate  one,  are  equal. 

I  fay,  that  the  Angles  GAD,  and  AID,  are  equal ; 
For  in  the  Quadrilateral  AIDE,  die  oppofite  Angles 
I  and  E,  are  equal  to  two  rights.  But  the  Angle  E  -is 
<equal  to  the  Angle  F  A  D,  by  the  preceding  Demon- 
ftration,  then  the  Angle  I,  will  be  equal  to  the  Angle 
DAG. 

Corollaries. 

The  Meafure  of  the  Angle  of  the  lefler  Segment  F  A 
D,  is  half  the  Arch  AID,  fubtended  by  the  Chord 
A  D,  like  the  Meafure  of  the  Angle  DAG,  of  the 
greater  Segment,  is  half  of  the  Arch  A  E  D.  The  two 
Tangents  F  B,  F  D,  fig.  43,  are  equal.  For  the  Chord 
BD  joining  the  Points  of  the  Contact,  being  drawn,  the 
Angles  F  B  D,  F  D  B,  are  made  equal.  The  Meafure 
of  both  being  the  fame,  viz.  half  the  Arch  fubtended  by 
the  Chord.  Therefore  an  Ifofceles  Triangle  is  formed. 

Fifth  Theorem. 

All  Polygons ,  circumfcribed  by  a  Circle,  are  equal  to 
a  reCtanguJar  Triangle,  one  Leg  whereof  is  equal  'to  the 
Radius  of  the  Circle,  and  the  other  to  the  whole  Periphery 
of  the  Polygon. 

For  in  the  indefinite  right  Line  A  A,  fig.  45.  let  the 
Bafes,  A  B,  BD,  13 c.  be  taken,  equal  to  the  Bafes  into 
which  the  Polygon  is  divided,  fig.  46.  then  in  the  Point 
A,  fig.  45.  muft  be  drawn  the  Perpendicular  A  C,  equal 
to  the  Radius  C  g ,  fig.  45.  /.  e .  equal  to  the  Altitude  of 
the  Triangles  contain’d  in  the  Polygon  ;  and  let  CP  be 
‘parallel  to  the  Bafe  A  A,  that  all  the  perpendicular  Lines, 
eg,  c  h9  &c.  fig.  46.  may  be  equal  to  one  another,  as 
well  as  to  the  Radius  c  g,  fig.  45. 

It  is  manifeft  that  the  white  Triangles  A  c  B,  B  c  D, 
&c.  fig.  45.  are  equal  to  the  Triangles  a  c  b,  bed,  &c. 
fig.  46.  into  which  the  Polygon  is  divided.  But  to 
thofe  white  Triangles,  are  equal  thofe  mark’d  with  black 
Lines,  fig.  45.  e.gr .  the  white  Triangle  A  g  c,  is  equal 
to  the  black  Triangle  A  C  c  ;  and  the  white  Triangle 
B  eg,  to  the  black  Triangle  B  n  c ,  &c.  therefore  the 
whole  Parallelogram  A  P,  is  double  the  white  Tri¬ 
angles. 

But  the  fame  Parallelogram  AP,  is  double  thcTrian- 
gle  A  A  C  ;  therefore  the  re&angular  Triangle  A  A  C, 
the  one  Leg  whereof  A  A,  is  equal  to  die  Periphery  of 
the  Polygon,  and  the  other  A  C,  equal  to  the  Radius 
egy  that  rectangular  Triangle  A  AC,  fays  I,  is  equal 
to  tlie  white  Triangles  45,  and  confcqucntly  to  the  whole 
Polygon  44. 

Sixth  Theorem. 

All  ordinate,  or  regular  Polygons,  (formed  of  the 
equal  Chords  of  a  Circle)  drawn  in  a  Circle,  arc  equal  to 
the  rectangular  Triangle,  one  Leg  whereof  is  equal  to 
the  Periphery  of  the  Polygon,  the  other  to  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular  eg ,  fig.  46.  carried  from  the  Center  c,  to  either 
Side  of  the  Polygon,  a  b , 

The  Demo  nitration  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  Theorem. 

# 


Corollary. 

♦ 

As  a  Polygon  of  almoft  infinite  Sides,  can.  be  circum¬ 
fcribed  or  inscribed  by  a  Circle  ;  it  follows  hence,  that, 
their  Perimeters  can  attain  in  infinitum ,  the  Circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  Circle,  tho’  the  Perimeter  be  always  greater 
than  the  Circumference  of  the  circumfcribed  Circle,  and 
lefifer  than  that  of  the  in  fori  bed. 

But  the  Polygon  circumfcribed  by  a  Circle,  is  equal 
to  a  redangu/ar  Triangle,  one  Leg  whereof  is  the  Ra¬ 
dius  of  the  Circle,  and  the  other  the  Perimeter  of  the 
Polygon  ;  for  a  Polygon  formed  within  a  Circle,  is  equal¬ 
ly  equal  to  a  rectangular  Triangle,  one  Leg  whereof  is 
the  Perimeter  of  the  Polygon,  and  the  other  a  Perpendi¬ 
cular  drawn  from  the  Center  of  the  Circle  to  any  Side  of 
the  Polygon.  Therefore  the  Circle  will  be,  like  wife 
equal  to  a  redangular  Triangle,  one  Leg  whereof  is  e- 
qual  to  the  Radius,  and  the  other  to  the  Circumference 
of  the  Circle  ;  as  demonftrated  by  Archimedes ,  in  his 
fmall  Book  of  the  Dimenfion  of  the  Circle. 

Scholium. 


Though  the  Perimeter  of  a  Polygon,  either  drawn 
round  a  Circle,  or  within  a  Circle,  may  attain  in  infini - 
turn,  to  the  Magnitude  of  the  Circumference  of  the  fame 
Circle,  it  notwithftanding  never  becomes  equal  to  it. 
Whence,  by  that  Method,  we  can  never  have  a  Line 
equal  to  the  Circumference  of  a  Circle  ;  in  which  confifls 
the  Difficulty  of  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle, 
lor  if  we  could  find  that  Line,  we  could  form  a  rectan¬ 
gular  Triangle,  equal  to  the  Circle;  and  a  Parallelogram 
equal  to  that  Triangle;  and  a  Quadrate  equal  to  that 
Parallelogram.  As  I’ll  fhew  by  the  Problem's  relatino-  to 
this  Subject.  0 

Of  the  SOLIDS. 

Definitions. 


Solid,  is  a  Magnitude,  endued  with  three  Dimen- 
fions, .  or  extended  in  Length,  Breadth,  and  Depth. 
Hence,  as  all  Bodies  have  thefe  three  Dimenfions,  and 
nothing  but  Bodies  ;  Solid  and  Body,  are  frequently  ufed 
indiferiminately. 

The  Extremity  of  the  Solid,  is  the  Superficies  ;  that 
of  the  Superficies,  a  Line  ;  and  that  of  a  Line,  a  Point. 

As  a  Plane  Angle  confifts  of  right  Lines  drawn  oh 
a  Plane  Superficies,  likewife  a  Solid  Angle  confifts  of  fe- 
veral  Plane  Angles,  but  which  arc  not  placed  on  the 
fame  Plane. 

Therefore  a  Solid  Angle  is  rectilinear,  and  is  form’d 
by  three  or  more  plane  Angles  BOA,  C  O  A,  fifr.  or 
DOE,  EOF,  fig.  4  7.  not  placed  in  the  fame  Plane, 
but  meeting  in  the  Point  O. 

A  Prifm  is  an  oblong  Solid,  contain’d  under  more  than 
four  Planes,  and  whofe  two  Bafes  ABC,  and  O  E  F,  014 
G  H,  and  K  L,  arc  equal,  parallel,  and  alike  fituated ; 
and  the  reft  Parallelograms. 

The  Prifm  is  generated  by  the  Motion  of  a  rectilinear 
Figure,  defending  always  parallel  to  itfelf,  along  aright 
Line. 


If  the  Defcribcnt  be  a  Triangle,  the  Body  is  laid  to 
be  a  triangular  Prifm  ;  if  a  Square,  a  quadrangular  One , 
dec. 


From  the  Gcnefis  of  the  Prifm,  it  is  evident  it  has  two 
equal,  and  oppofite  Bafes ;  that  it  is  terminated  by  as 
many  Parallelograms,  as  the  Bafe  confifts  of  Sides ; 
and  that  all  the  Sections  of  a  Prifm  parallel  to  its  Bafe, 
arc  equal. 

A  Parallelepiped  is  one  of  the  regular  Solids,  compre¬ 
hended  under  fix  Parallelograms,  the  oppofite  ones 
whereof  are  fimilar,  parallel,  and  equal ;  asKOLPG 
H  I,  fig,  49.  Therefore  all  Parallelepipeds  are  Prifms, 
but  all  Prifms  are  not  Parallelepipeds. 

If  a  regular  Solid  confifts  of  fix  Squares  and  equal  Faces, 
or  Sides,  and  its  Angles  all  right,  and  therefore  equal, 
it  is  a  Cube.  Whence  all  Cubes  are  Parallelepipeds,  but 
ail  Parallelepipeds  arc  not  Cubes. 


Note ,  The  Method  has  not  been  found  yet  in  Geometry* 
of  forming  a  Cube,  double  another  Cube  ;  or  the  Du¬ 
plication  of  the  Cube  1ms  not  been  yet  geometrically 
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effected.  In  this  confifted  the  Difficulty  which  per¬ 
plexed  the  Delians ,  when  the  Oracle  prom iled  them, 
and  the  other  Greeks ,  the  End  of  their  Calamities*  if 
they  could  double  the  Altar  they  had  in  Delos ,  which 
•  was  a  Cube  ;  for  ignorant  of  the  Rules  of  Proportion, 
by  doubling  each  Side  of  the  Altar,  inftead  of  double 
made  it  an  Octuple.  .  As  if  one  was  to  join  to  a  Dice, 
which  is  cubical,  another  Dice  equal  to  it,  it  would 
form  a  Parallelepiped,  whofe  Length  would  be  double 
its  Height  and  Breadth.  If  two  other  Dices  were  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  firft,  fo  as  to  form  together  a  fquare  Figure, 
there  would  reful t  hence  a  Parallelepiped,  whole 
Length  would  be  equal  to  its  Breadth;  but  both 
Heights  will  become  double.  Laftly,  if  to  thofe  four 
Dices  be  added  four  others  equal  to  them,  there  will 
arife  a  cubical  Figure  o&uple  -the  other ,  becaufe 
every  Side  of  that  Figure  will  be  double  the  Sides  of 

the  firft  Dice. 

%  _  s  •  ♦ 

In  this  Anxiety,  Deputies  were  fent  from  Delos  to 
Plato  (according  to  Plutarch,  Lib.  de  gen.  Socrat.)  who 
was  then  perhaps  on  his  Voyage  towards  Caria ,  to  alk 
him,  he  being  well  vers’d  in  Geometry ,  the  Explication 
of  the  Oracle.  Plato  anfwer’d  the  Greeks ,  that  the  Gods 
gam’d  them  for  neglecting  the  Sciences,  infulted  to 
their  Ignorance,  and  commanded  them  thereby  tacit¬ 
ly  to  apply  themfelves  to  Geometry  ':  That  there  was 
but  one  Manner  of  doubling  a  Cube,  which  was, 
to  two  Lines  given,  find  two  mean  Proportionals,  be- 
“  tween  the  Side  of  the  Cube,  and  double  that  Side ; 
which  has  not  been  found  yet  in  Geometry  *  though 
the  Sieur De  Cornier s,  has  piiblifhed  an  elegant  De- 
monftration  of  the  fame  Problem,  by  Means  of  a 
Compafs  with  three  Legs :  But  this  Method  is  me¬ 
chanical,  as  well  as  all  the  others  found  before. 

The  Pyramid,  ABC#,  orDEFfl,  fig.  47.  is  a 
Solid  ftanding  on  a  fquare,  triangular,  or  polygonal  Ba- 
fis,  and  terminating  at  Top  in  a  Point ;  or  a  Body  whofe 
Bafe  is  a  regular  rectilinear  Figure,  and  whofe  Sides  are 
plain  Triangles  ;  their  feveral  Vertices  meeting  together 
in  one  Point. 

Euclid  defines  it  a  folid  Figure,  confifting  of  feveral 
Triangles,  whofe  Bafes  are  all  in  the  fame  Plane,  and 
have  one  common  Vertex. 

.  Therefore  the  Plane  ABC,  is  called  the  Bafts  of  the 
Pyramid  ;  and  may  be  either  a  Triangle,  or  a  Quadran¬ 
gle,  or  any  other  Figure,  from  each  Side  whereof  Trian¬ 
gles  are  rais’d  to  the  Point  O,  which  is  called  the  Vertex; 
from  whence  the  Perpendicular  O  I  falling,  it  meafures 
the  Height  of  the  Pyramid. 

If  without  the  Plane  of  fome  Circle  CF,  fig.  51. 
from  which  the  indefinite  right  Line  OF  be  drawn, 
touching  the  Circle  in  F ;  and  which,  the  Point  O  re¬ 
maining  fix’d,  may  be  turn’d  round  the  Periphery  of 
the  Circle,  till  it  returns  to  the  Place  O  F,  whence  it  be¬ 
gun  to  move :  The  Superficies,  deferib’d  by  the  right 
Line  F,  will  be  conical ;  and  the  Body  contain’d  in  that 
Superficies,  and  the  Circle,  call’d  a  Cone.  O  is  the  Ver¬ 
tex  of  the  Cone  ;  the  Circle  C  F  its  Bafis ;  the  right  Line 
O  I,  drawn  from  the  Vertex  to  the  Bafe,  its  Axis;  and 
the  right  Line  drawn  from  the  Vertex  to  the  Circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  Bafis,  the  Side  of  the  Cone. 

Note ,  That  a  Cone  may  be  cut  in  five  different  Manners, 
i.  By  a  Plane  through  the  Vertex  A  G  B,  fig.  55.  and 
the  Triangle  A  G  B  is  made.  2.  By  a  Plane,  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  Bafe,  and  a  Circle  is  form’d.  3.  By  the 
Plane  F  S  F,  parallel  to  the  Side  of  the  Cone  A  G, 
and  this  Section  is  called  Parabola .  4.  By  the  Plane 
KLR,  which  paffes  through  the  Vertex  of  the  Cone, 

•  without  the  Superficies  thereof,  that  is  neither  cutting, 
nor  touching  it ;  and  the  Cone  being  again  cut  by  an¬ 
other,  parallel  to  the  former ;  and  this  SeClion  is  cab 
led  Ellipfis.  5.  By  the  Plane  E  QJD,  which  cut  the 
Cone  any  how  through  the  Vertex ;  and  bv  another 
plane  Parallel  to  the  former  Plane ;  then  the  ScClion 
made  in  the  Superficies  thereof  is  called  a n  Hyperbola. 
But  when  Geometers  mention  Conick  Sell  ions,  none 
‘  muft  be  underftood  but  the  three  laft,  viz.  the  Para * 

Ellipfis,  anti  Hyperbola, 

•  »  v 
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The  Names  of  thefe  Sections  derive  from  the  parti-*- 
cular  Properties  of  each  of  them. 

For  the  Parabola  is  thus  called,  becaufe  the  Squares 
of  the  Ordinates  are  equal  to  the  Rectangles  under  the 
Part  of  the  Diameter  intercepted  between  the  Vertex 
of  the  Parabola,  and  contained  under  the  Parameter  of 
the  faid  Diameter.  Thus  in  the  Parabola,  D  ARr,  ' 
fig*  5^*  if  the  feveral  Sides  OR,  or,  be  parallel,  and 
each  of  them  be  cut  in  two  by  the  right  Line  A  O  0, 
they  will  be  called  ordinate  to  that  Line  A  O  o,  which 
is  one  of  tne  Diameters  of  the  Parabola.  And  the 
Diameter,  which,  with  its  Ordinates,  form  right 
Angles,  as  the  Line  A  O  o9  is  called  the  Axis  of 
the  Parabola. 

Therefore  the  Square  O  T,  or  at,  of  the, Ordinate 
OR,  or  0 r ,  in  the  Parabola,  is  always  equal  to  the 
ReClangle  OP,  or  O  P,  formed  under  the  Part  of  the 
Diameter  O  A,  or  O  A,  intercepted  between  the  Or¬ 
dinate  OR,  or  0  r,  and  the  Vertex  A,  and  under  the 
right  A  P,  called  the  Parameter  of  that  Diameter. 

The  Parameter  of  the  Diameter  AO  0,  viz.  that 
which  is  the  Axis  of  the  Parabola,  is  the  Quadruple  of 
the  Line  A  F,  or  of  the  Di fiance  of  the  Focus  from, 
the  Vertex  of  the  Parabola  A.  The  Parameter  is 
found,  if  it  be  contrived,  in  that  Part  of  the  Axis  A  O, 
intercepted  between  the  Vertex  A,  aad  the  Ordinate, 
to  the  Ordinate  OR;  the  fame  as  O  R  to  the  Pa¬ 
rameter. 

But  omitting  thefe  which  belong  to  the  moft  ab- 
ftrufe  Geometry ,  our  Pupils  muft  only  remember,  that 
a  Parabola  is  defin’d  a  Figure  arifing  from  the  Sec¬ 
tion  of  a  Cone,  when  cut  by  a  Plane,  parallel  to 
one  of  its  Sides.  From  the  fame  Point  of  a  Cone, 
therefore  only  one  Parabola  can  be  drawn  ;  all  the  o- 
ther  SeClions  within  thofe  Parallels  being  Ellipfes,  and 
.  all  without  Hyperbola’s.  Wolfius  defines  the  Parabola 
,  to  be  a  Curve  wherein  a  that  is,  the  Square  of 

the  Semi-ordinate,  is  equal  to  the  Redangle  of  the  * 
Abfcijfc,  and  a  given  right  lane,  called  the  Parame¬ 
ter  of  the  Axis,  or  Lacus  Reftum.  Hence  a  Parabola 
is  a  Curve  of  the  firft  Order  ;  and  as  aS  the  Abfciffes 
increafe,  the  Semi-ordinates  increafe  likewife ;  confe  - 
quently  the  Curve  never  returns  into  icfelf.  Hence, 
alfo,  the  AbfcifiTe  is  a  third  Proportional  to  the  Para.- 
meter,  and  Semi-ordinate  ;  and  the  Parameter  a  third 
Proportional  to  the  Abfcifie,  and  Semi-ordinate  i  and 
the  Semi-ordinate  a  mean  Proportional  between  the 
Parameter,  and  Abfcifie. 

The  Ellipjis  is  thus  called  from  the  Square  O  T  of 
the  Ordinate  O  R,  fig.  57.  being  equal  to  the  Re&an- 
glc  A  S,  which  applied  to  the  Parameter  A  P,  is  de¬ 
ficient  from  the  ReClangle  O  P,  comprehended  under 
Part  of  the  Axis  O  A,  and  under  the  Parameter  A  P, 
all  thefe  are  determined  thus  :  As  the  greater  Axis  I  A, 
is  to  the  lefier  Axis  M  N  of  the  Ellipfis,  M  N  is  to 
the  Parameter  A  P  of  the  greater  Axis.  Therefore 
the  Perpendicular  A  P  being  drawn  to  the  Extremity 
of  the  Diameter  I  A,  the  Triangle  I  P  is  formed, 
which  is  called  the  Figure  of  the  Axis  I A ;  the  Dia¬ 
meter  I P  thereof,  will  occur  to  the  Diameter  I  A  of 
the  ordinate  Line  O  R,  and  produced  in  S  if  it  be 
necefiary :  Whence  will  be  formed  the  ReClangle  A  S, 

'  equal  to  the  Square  O  T  of  the  Ordinate  O  R.  But 
that  ReClangle  A  S  falls  from  the  ReClangle  contain’d 
under  Part  of  the  Angle  A  O,  and  the  whole  Parame¬ 
ter  A  P,  It  falls,  I  fay,  by  the  fmall  ReClangle  S  P, 
which  is  femblable  to  the  Figure  I  P.  If  from  the 
Extremity  N  of  the  lefier  Axis  N  M,  be  deferibed  thq 
Archl7/,  by  the  Interval  N  /,  equal  to  the  greater 
Semi- Axis  C.I,  the  Points  F f  will  be  the  Foci  of  the 
Ellipfis  ^  becaufe  the  Ellipfis  is  a  Figure,  every  Point 
of  the  Circumference  whereof,  are  diftant  in  fuch  a 
Manner  from  the  Foci,  that  the  two  Diftances  F  N, 
FN,  or  /  >/,  /«,  taken  together,  are  always  equal  to 
the  whole  greater  Axis  I  A. 

The  Ellipfis ,  to  define  it  from  its  Form,  is  a  regu-- 
1  Jar., continued  curve  Line,  including  n  Space  that  is 
Jongcr  than  it  is  broad,  wherein  arc  twoPoints,  equal¬ 
ly  diftant  from  the  two  Extremes  vf  the  Length  ; 
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from  which  two  right  Lines  being  drawn  to .  any 
Point,  affumed  at  Pleafure  in  the  Edipfis,  .their  Sum 

•  is  equal  to  the  Length  of  the  EUipJis .  . '  . 

Laflly,  the  Hyperbola  is  thus  called  from  the 
Square  O  T,  of  the  Ordinate  OR,  fig.  58.  .being 
equal  to  the  Rectangle  A  S,-  Which  applied  to  the  Pa¬ 
rameter  A  P,  exceeds  the  Reitangle,  made  under  Part 
of  the  Axis  AO,  and  the  Parameter  O  P,  by  the 
Redlangle  PS;  becaufe  the  Figures  V  P  arc  fem- 
blable  to  the  Hyperbola  B  A  D,  and  N  YX,  are 
call’d  oppOfite ;  the  Point  Cis  their  Center.  The 
Line  A  V  is  the  determinate  Axis,'  to  which  the  other 
■  undeterminate  Axis- may  be-  carried  at  right  Angles. 
The  Points  Ffi,  are  the  Foci  of  the  conter-pjaced 
Parabola' s,  which  are  placed 'in  fuch  a  Manner^  that 
-  the  Line  F  N.  drawn  from  one  Focus,  at  £he  Point 
N  of  the  Hyperbola,  will  always  exceed  the  other 
Line  F  N,’-  drawn  from  the-  other  Focus  to  the  fame 

Point  N,-  by  theBignefs  of  the;determinate  Axis  A  V ; 
the  right-  Line  C  X  C  Y,  which  drawn  through'  the 
Center  O,  can-  never  occur  to  the  oppofite  Sections, 
are  call’d  Afymploies.  "  '  ' 

If  round  tiiofe  equal  Circles;  and 'the  Parallels  B  B, 
C  C,  fig.  54.  the  indefinite  Line  B  C  fie  .ftirned,  till 
it  returns  to  the  Place  whence*' it  began  to  move,  fo 

♦  •  W  4  •  ^  •»  *  * 

that,  while  it  moves,  it  remains  always  parallel  to  it 
ielf,  the  Superficies  deferibed^  by  the  right  Line  B  C  is 
call’d  Cylindrical ;  and  the  Body  contained  Within  that 
Superficies, ;  and  two  Circles,  a  Cylinder'. '  The.  Bales  of 
•the  Cylinder  are  the  faid  two  Circles  ;  the  Axis  is  the 
,  1  right  Line  O  I,  joining  the  Centers  of  the1  Bales'; J and 
the  Side  of  the  Cylinder,  is  the  right  Line  B  C,  touching 
both  Bafes,  in  the  Superficies  of  the  Cylinder.' 

The  Sphere  is  a  folid  Body,  contained  under  one 
fingle  Surface, ;  and  having  a  Point  in  the  Middle,  ,cal- 
'  led  the  Centre ;  whence  all  Lines  drawn  to  the  Surface 
are  equal.  The  Point  G is  call’d  tlie  Center  qf  the 
Sphere,  fig.  59.  the  Diariieter  ofi  the  Sphere  is  the 
'  right  Line  O  I,  drawn  thfouglx  the  Centef,  produced 
and  carried  to  the  Superficies,  To  as  to  attain  -  td  both 
Extremes ;  one  Half  whereof- is  the  Semidiarfieter  C  O, 
call’d  alfo  Radius.  ' ,  '  ^ 

If  a  Globe ,  or  the  greater  Circle  AEBD  of  a 
Globe,  fig.  60.  be  moved  on  the  right  Sine  D'F,  fo 
as  for  its  Center  C  to  deferibe,  by  an  uniform  Mo¬ 
tion,  the  Line  C  FI,  then  the  Point  D  will  be' 'moved, 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  by  a  Motion,  compofed  of  a  Right 
and  a,  Circulary, .  as  to.  deferibe  the  Curve  D d  d  d  ddf, 
call’d  Cycloid  or  Trdcho'is ,  which  are  of  great, Ofe.  in 
the  ofcillatory  Clocks,  to  regulate  the  Motion  .of  the 
'  Pendulum  :  There  is  another  Line  between  that,  and 
marked  with  Points,  which  is  call’d  the  Companion  of 

•  the  Trocho'is.  *  : 

Thofe  are  call’d  regular  Bodies, which  are  terminated 
on  all  Sides  by  regular  and  equal  Planes,  and  whofe 
folid  Angles  are  all  equal.  Thefe  regular  Bodies  are 
five  in  Number,  viz.  the  Cube,  C  c,  fig.  62,  63. 

•  which  confifts  of  fix  equal  Squares ;  the  Tetrahedron , 
T  /,  fig. '61.  ojf  four  equal  Triangles;  the  Oftnhe'dron , 
O  0,  fig.  64,  65.  of  eight';  the  Dodecahedron,  D  dd, 
fig.  66.  of  twelve;  and  the  Icofihcdr on,  I/,  fig.  67. 
of  twenty. — Befides  thefe  five,  there  can  be  no  other 
regular  Bodies  in'  Nature. 

* 

Of  PROPORTIONS. 

Definitions. 

When  two  Magnitudes  of  the  fame  Gcntis  are  com¬ 
pared  between  rhemiclvcs,  the  firfl.  Term  of  Comparifon 
is  call’d  antecedent,  the  fecoiid  confcquent ;  I  fay  Magni¬ 
tudes  of  the  fame  Genus,  for  thoic  of  a  different  Genus 
cannot  be  compared  between  them. 

'  That  Comparation,  or  Habitude,  or  Relation,  can  be 
made  in  two  different  Manners  ;  viz,  when  wc  confider 
by  how  much  one  of  thofe  Quantities  exceeds  the  other, 
or  is  exceeded  bv  it;  and  that  Habit  is  call’d  Exccfs, 
or  Difference  :  Or  when  it  is  afleed,  how  many  Times, 
or  how  one  is  included  in  the  other,  or  contains  it?  and 
fuch  Habitude*  is*  commonly  call'd  Ratio, . 


#  r-  ♦ 

If  the  firfl  Quantity  contains  twice  tlie  fecond,  the.  firfl: 
is‘  faid'  to  be  the  fecond  in  a  double  Ratio  \  if  th.riqe,  in  a 
triple* Ratio ;  if  four  Times,  in  a  quadruple  Rath,  &c. 
and  that  contained,  is  faid  to  be  in  a  fub duple,  fuf triple, 
fubquadruple ,  &c.  as  a  Line  of  eight  Foot,  is  to  a  Line 
of  four  Foot,  in  a  duple  Ratio ;  and  a  Line  of  four 
Foot,  to  a  Line  of  eight  Foot,  in  a  fubduple  Ratio. . 

If  there  be  feveral  Magnitudes,  tlie  firfl  of  which  has 
the  fame  Ratio  to  the  fecond,  as  the  fecond  to  the  third, 
and  the  third  to  the  fourth;  then  the  firfl: 'is  faid  to 
have  a  Ratio  duplicate  of  that, '  it  has'  to  the  fecond; 
like  wife  it  is  faid  to  have  to  the  fourth  a  Ratio  triplicate 
qf  that  it  has  to  the  fecond :  That  if  there  be  four 
Lines,  the  firfl  of  which  be  of  fixteen  Feet,  the  fecond 
of  eight,  the  third  of  four,  and  the  fourth  of  two ;’  if 
you  fearch  the  Ratio  of  the  firfl  Line  of  fixteen  Feet  to 
the  fecond  of  eight  Feet,  I  fay  that  it  is  double,  of  du¬ 
ple,  or  as  2  to  1  ;  and-  if  the  Ratio  of  the  firfl  of  r  6, 
to  the  third  of  4  Feet,  I  fay  that  it  is  'twice  duple,  be¬ 
caufe  compofed  of  the  Ratio  of  the  firfl  Line  of  16,  to 
the.  fecond  of  8  Feet,  which  is ■  duple f  and  of  the  Ratio 
of ''the  fecond,  viz.  8,  .to  the  third- 4,  which  is  alfo 
duple  \  Whence  the'  Ratio  of  the  firfl  to  .the  third,  is  du¬ 
plicate  of  ‘the  Ratio  of  the  firfl  to  the. fecond  ;  or  is 
twice  duple, .  qr  rather  quadruple.  Now  the  ‘  Ratio  of  tlie 
firfl  to  the  fourth,  or  of  16  to  2,  is  . triplicate  of  the 
Ratio  of  the  firfl  to  the  fecond.  '  Therefore  it  muff  be 
compofed  of  !the  idlifle  Ratio,  which' is  qf  the  firfl  to  the 
fecond  ;  '  and'  of  .'the'  quadruple  Ratio,  which  is  of  the 
fame  firfl’ to  the  third,  and'  thus  it  is' twice  quadruple ,  .or 

rather  quadruple.  ^  1  V  * .  L  \  ’  ’ 

•  If  the  firfl  Line  has,  more  Magnitude  comparatively 
to  the1  fecond,  than  'the,  third  to  the ‘fourth,,  the  firfl: 
would  be  faid  to  have'  a  greater  Ratio  to' the  fecond,  than, 
the  third. to  the  fourth;:  and  the  third  to  have  a  lejfer 
Ratio  to  the  fourth,  than  the.firfl;toj.the.  fecond,  which 
is  . a  familiar  Manner,  of  Tpeaking  to  Geometers. 

Therefore  all  Things;  which  have 'the  fame  Ratio  to  a 
Third,  .are  equal:;  ..arid  thofe -Things  are  equal  to  fuch 
as  they  have  one  and  the  fame  Ratio. 

If  .a-  Quantity,'-^,  g.  .a  ibipedal  Line,  has  fome  Rela¬ 
tion  to  another,  viz. .  a  pedal  Line,  in  whatever  Manner 
the  firlt  be  multiplied,  or  divided,  it  will  always  have 
the  fame  Ratio  to  the  fecond,  if  the  fecond  be  likewife 
multiplied  or  divided  in  the  fame  Manner :  For  as  a 
bipedal  Line  is  to  a  pedal  Line,  fo  is  a  Line  of  four  Feet 
to  a  Line  of  two  Feet  5  or  fo  is  a  Line  of  one  Foot,  to 
a  femipedal  Line,  &c.  *  *  ..... 

Thefe  Magnitudes,  thus  multiplied  by  Equality,  are 
call’d  PEqite-multiple  of  their  Simples.  • 

„  Proportion,  is  the  Identity,  or  Similitude,  of  Ra¬ 
tio's,.  of  Differences,  or  Exceffes.  The  firfl  is  call’d 
Geometrical  Proportion,  and  the  fecond  Arithmetical ;  but 
however,  when  we  only  mention  the  Name  of  Propor¬ 
tion,  the  Geometrical  Proportion  mull  always  be  under¬ 
flood,  as  the  mofl  effential. 

Therefore  as  every  Ratio ,  or  Difference,  requires  nc- 
ceffarily  two  Terms,  viz.  antecedent  and  confequcnt ; 
every  Proportion  requires  four  fuch  Terms.  The  firfl  is 
called  firfi  Antecedent ;  the  fecond  firfi  Confequcnt ;  the 
third  fecond  Antecedent ;  the  fourth  fecond  Confcquent . 
The  firfl.  and  Jafl  arc  call’d  the  Extremes,  and  the  fe¬ 
cond  and  third,  Mcdii.  They  are  marked  in  this  Man¬ 
ner  ;  4,  2  ::  6.  3,  i.  e.  4  is  to  2,  as  6  is  to  3 ;  or  a 
Line  of' four  Feet  is  to  a  Line  of  two  Feet,  as  a  Line 
of  fix  Feet  to  a  Line  of,  three  Feet.  Thole  four  Terms 
ate  Analogous ,  or  Proportional ;  and  that  Proportion  is 
call’d  Geometrical ,  which  is  an  Equality  of  Ratio’s.  The 
following  Proportion  is  Arithmetical ;  -'4,  3  ::  2,  i.t  be¬ 
caufe  the  Excefs  of  the  firfi  Antecedent  is  the  fame  with 
refpc6t  to  the  firfi  Confequcnt ;  as  that  of  the  fecond  Ante - 

ccabnt,  with  fefpc<5t  to  the  fecond  Confcquent. 

The  fecond  Term  does,  fo  me  times,  the  Office  of  the 

Antecedent  and  Confequcnt in  this  Manner,  — *  8,  4>  2> 

i.  c .  as  8  is  to  4,  fo  4  is  to  2  ;  of  as  a  Line  of  8  Feet 

is1  to  a  Line  of  4  Feet :  So  the  fame  Line  of  4  Feet  is 

to  the  Line  of  2  Feet.  In  which  Proportion ,  which  is 

call’d  Continued,  the  Line  of  four  Feet  is  Confcquent, 

with  refpeft  to  the  firfl  Antecedent ;  and  Antecedent,  wltn 

^  •  *  refpcct 
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refp e<d  to  the  fecond  Confeqimi\  and  this  may  happen 
both  in  the  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Proportion ;  •  • 
That  Line  of  4  Feet,  or  any1  other  Quantity,  which 
is  the  Middle  between  two,  is  call’d  middle  Proportional  ; 
and  'this  either  Geometrically ;  or  Arithmetically .  ■ 

»  #  jj  -  k  >  %  t 

Note^  -That  a  Series  or  Progreffion,  of  more  than  four 
Geometrical  Proportions ,  is  call’d  a  Geometrical  Pro- 
*’  greflion. 

r.  If  three  Quantities  be  in  continual  Geometrical 
Proportion ,  the  Product  of  the  .two  Extremes  is 
.equal  to  the  Square  of  the  middle  Tern]:  Thus, 
in  6  ':  12  ::  12  224,  the  Product  of  6,  and  24,  i$ 
equal  to  the.  Square  of  12,  viz .  144.  Hence  we 
have  a  Rule. 

>  ►  * 
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..  -2.  To  find  a  mean  Geometrical  Proportional  between 

two  Numbers,  tf.gr.  8  and  72 ;  multiply  one  of  die 
.  Numbers  by  .the  other,  and  from  the  Produdt  576, 
extradt  the  Square  Root  24  ;  this 'will  be  the  Mean 
.required;  more  of  .this  in  the  Theorems. 
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The  third  Species  of  Proportion,  is  the  Harmonical 
Proportion,-  which  is  often  mentioned  by  the  antient  Ma¬ 
thematicians.  This  Proportion  confifts  in  three  Terms, 
fo  difpofed,'  that  as  the'  Habit  of  the  greater  is  to  the 
Jefler,  fuch  is  the  Habit  of  the  Difference  of  the  greater 
from  the  leffer,  to  the  Difference  -of  the  middle  -  from 
the  leffer,  v.  gr.  let  the  Numbers  be  12,  8,  6  •,  as  the 
greater  Term  12  is  to  the  leffer  6 ,  fo  is  4  the  Difference 
of  the  greater  Term  12- from  the  middle  8,  to  2,  the 
Difference  of  the  middle  8  from  the  leffer  6  ;  for  as-  the 
greater  Term  12  contains  twice  the  leffer  6,  fo  die  Dif¬ 
ference  4,  which  intercedes  between  12  and  8,  contains 
twice  the  Difference  2,  which  intercedes  between  8 
and  6c  - 

For  the  fame  Reafon,  6,  4,  3,  or  6,  40,  30,  are  *111 
the  Harmonical  Proportion ,  as  I’ll  fay  el fe where.  •*  ’ 

Between  the  Sides  of  the  Figures,  feveral  Ratio’s  or 
Excejfes  can  occur,  whereby  the  Habit  of  one  Figure  to 
the  other  may  be  made  apparent.  ;  1 

•  A  Line  is  carried  into  another,  or  is  multiplied  by 

another,  when  a  re&angular  Parallelogram  is  made  of 
both,  Thofe  two  Lines  being  the  two  contiguous  Sides 
thereof ;  as  the  Line  L  M  is  carried  into  the  Line  L I; 
when  the  :  rectangular  Parallelogram,  I  KLM,  fig.  9. 
is  made  of  both.  •  •  f  -  > 

9 

If  the  Line  AB,  fig.  12.  be  carried  into  itfelf,  or  into 
a  Line  equal  to  itfelf,  viz:  if  C  D  be  equal  to  A  B,  and 
be  multiplied  by  the  Line  C  E,  equal  to  itfelf,  from  that 
Multiplication  will  arife  the  Square  E  F  C  D,  for  all  its 
Sides  will  be  equal.  i 

A  Rcdtangle,  or  any  other  Superficies,  is  multiplied 
by  a  Line,  when  of  that  Superficies  and  Line  is  formed 
a  rectangular  Parallelepiped,  whofe  Bafe  be  that  Super¬ 
ficies  ;  and  the  perpendicular  Altitude  be  that  Line. 
Thus,  v.  gr.  the  Superficies  A  B  D  H,  fig.  55.  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  Line  I  K,  or  by  the  Line  B  E  equal  to  it, 
makes  the  Solid  F  A,  whofe  Bafe  is  the  Superficies 
ABDH,  and  the  Altitude  K  I,  or  B  E  equal  to  it. 

If  that  Superficies  be  Square,-  and  multiplied  by  a  Line 
equal  to  every  one  of  its  Sides*  there  will  arife  a  Cube , 
every  Face  whereof  will  be  equal  between  themfclvcs,  as 
demondrated  by  the  fame  Figure. 

Of  reftilinear  Figures  thofe  are  laid  to  be  fi  mi  far,  which 
have  every  Angle  equal  to  every  others,  and  their  Sides 
proportional  to  equal  Angles  ;  fuch  are  •  the  'Triangles 
ABC,  -and  a  b  c,  fig.  68,  69.  for  the  Angle  A  is  equal 
to  the  Angle  "a,  (Ac.  and  as  the  Side  AB  is  to  A  C, 
fo  is  the  Sjde  ah  to  a c,  (Ac.  fuch  Sides  which  anfwer 
to  themfclvcs  in  the  Proportion,  are  call’d  homologous 
as  A  B  and  a  b,  AC  and  a  c,  (Ac. 

The  Altitude  of  any  Figure,  is  a 
drawn  from  its  Vertex  to  its  Bafe; 
the  Altitude  of  the  Triangle  ABC. 

The  Spaces,  or  Intervals,  comprehended  between  the 
Parallels  are  equal,  if  their  Perpendiculars  be  drawn  equal. 

Ftr&  Theorem. 

‘  ' 

♦ 

In  an  arithmetical  Proportion ,  tile  Sum  of  the’  (ex¬ 
treme  Terms,  is  always  equal  to  the  Sum  of  the  Aliddle 
Terms.  . 

1 


perpendicular  Line 
as  A  P,  fig.  68.  i& 


As  in  this  Arithmetical  Proportion ,  4 .  3  I !  2  i.  the 
additional  of  the  Extremes,  viz.  4  and  1  make  s:  like- 
wife  the  middle  Terms  3  and  2  added  together  make  up 
5,  and  this  is  eafily  under jfopd  ;  becaqfe,  for  as  much  3 
is  furpafted  by  4  ;  as  much  i,  which  is' joined  with  4,  is 
furpaffed  by  2,  which  is  put  with  3  ;  therefore  the 
Equality  is  perfeCt  every  where. 

'  •  ;  .  .Second  Theorem.  . 

►  ■  •  1  *  *  .  ' 

But  in  the  Geometrical  Proportion,  the  Multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘  Extremes*  is  equal  to  tlie  Product  of  the 
middle- Terms.  .  .  '  ‘  :  •  .  ' 

As  in  this  Proportion  4 .  2  :i6.  3.  if  you  multiply, 
4  hy  3,  or  2'  by  6,  you’ll  have  12.  The  Reafon  is,* 
becaufe  4  and  twice  2  are. the  fame  Thing;  the  fanie  as  6 
and  twice  3  are  the  fame, Thing.  When,  therefore,  you 
multiply  3  by  4,  it  is  the  fame  as  if  you  was  to  take 
twice  3  and  twice  3;  or.  rather  four  times  '3 ;  when, 
likewife,  you  multiply  2  by;6,  it  is  the  fame  as  if  you' 
was  to  fay  twice  3,  and  twice  3.  Whence  the  ProduCt 
is  equal  every  where.  See  fig.  70. 


Corollary. 


4  * 


If  the  Proportion  be  continual,  the  ProduCt  of  the 
middle  Term,  by  itfelf  i.  e.  its  Square,  will  be  equal 
to  the  ReCtangle  of  the  Extremes. 
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Therefore  as  often  as  the  Pro.duCt  of  the  Ex¬ 
tremes  will  be  found  equal  to  the  ProduCt  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Terms,  fo  often  four  Terms  will  be  in  Geometrical 
Proportion.  And'  this  will  always  happen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Permutation  of  Terms:  For  if  it  be, 

I  »  •  ^  1 

4.  2  , ;  6.  3.  ..■> 

It  will  be  by  inverting  2 .  4  : :  3 .  6. 

By.  alternating  4.6:12.3. 

By  compounding  4 .  -p  2  .  2::  6.+ 3.  3;  - 
\  By.  dividing  4.— -2'.  2  ::  6 - 3..  3.  ' 


.  .  (third  Theorem. 

1  4  * 

-  The  Sides  of  Triangles  :  equiangle,  are  proportional 
with  RefpeCt  to  equal  Angles,  and  Vicifiim. 

•  Let  ABC,  4  £  .  fig.'68,  69.  be  the  Triangles 

equiangle  ;  I  fay  that  A  B  is  to  a  b,  as  A  C  to  a  c,  and 
B  C  to  b  c  ;  and  alternating  thus,  A  B  to  be  to  A  C* 

and  B  C,  as  a  h  to  a  c  and  h  c. 

*  .  *  *  ^ 

Let  .  the  Perpendicular  AP  in  the  greater  Triangle,  fall 
from  the  Vertex  A,  and  be  divided  into  fo  many  equal 
Parts,  -v.gr.  7  ;  and  through  each  Divifi on  let  right 
Lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  Bafe  B  C,  which  will  oc¬ 
cur  to  the  Side  AB,  in  the  Points  F,  G,  (Ac.  from  every 
one  of  which  mud  be  let  fall,  likewife,  Perpendicular  oij 
the  Bafe,  or  rather  on  the  Part  B  P  of  the  Bafe,  it  is  ma- 
nifdl  that  the  Side  A  B,  and  the  Part  B  P,  of  the  Bafe, 
are  divided  into  fo  many  Parts,  as  are  contain’d  in  the 
Perpendicular  A  P,'  which  Parts  will  be  every  onc,equal 
between  themfclvcs,  ns  well  in  AB  as  in  BP. 

Likewife  a  Perpendicular  being  drawn  .  in  the  Jcfier 
Angles/,  in  which  mud  be  taken  the  Parts  ad,  de, 
&c.  equal  to  the  Parts  AD,  DE,  (Ac.  and  five  mud 
be  contain’d  in  ap ,  like  the  feven  found  in  AP,  and 
through  each  Divifion  d  e,  &c.  let  right  Lines  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  Bafe  h  c ,  which  will  occur  to  a  h ,  in  the 
Points  fg,  See.  from  every  one  of  which  mud  be  let 
fall  Perpendiculars  on  the  Bafe,  or  Part  of  the  Bafe  hp\ 
it  is  clear  that  the  Side  a  b,  and  Part  of  the  Bafe  bp ,  are 
divided  into  fo  many  Parts  equal  between  themfclves,  as 
are  contain’d  in  the  Perpendicular  ap. 

.  Therefore  the  Number  of  equal  Parts  of  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular  A  P,  in  the  greater  Triangle,  is  to  the  Number 
of  Parts  of  the  Perpendicular  ap  in  the  lefler  Triangle, 
as  the  Number  of  Parts  of  the  Side  A  B,  or  of  the  Bafe 
B  P,  is  to  the  Number  of  Parts  of  the  Side  a  b ,  or  of 
the  Bafe  b  p. 

The  fame  will  be- demondrated  of  the  Triangles 
A  P  C,  a  p  c  \  and  therefore  as  the  Side  A  P  is  to  the. 
Side  a  p ,  io  is  the  Side  a  c,  and  P  C,  to  p  c  \  and  con- 
ipquently  as  the  whole  Bad  B  C,  i3  to  the  whole  Bafe 
bc\  which  was  to  be  demondrated. 

Fourth 


* 
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Fourth  Theorem. 

In  rectangular  Triangles,  a  Perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  right  Angle  on  the  Bafe,  makes  two  Triangles 
equal  to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole,  v .  gr.  the  Per¬ 
pendicular  A  D,  fig.  71.  makes  the  Triangles  DAB, 
and  D  A  C,  fimilar  to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole 
Triangle  CAB. 

For  in  the  T  riangles  CAB,  and  DAB,  the  two  An¬ 
gles  CAB,  which  is  a  right  Angle,  and  ABC,  are 
equal  to  the  two  ADB,  which  is  alfo  a  right  Angle,  and 
A  B  D.  Therefore  the  third  A  C  B,  is  equal  to  the 
third  DAB;  and  therefore  thofe  T riangles  are  Equian- 
gles  ;  and  confequently  have  their  Sides  proportional. 

Firft  Coroll  art. 

The  Perpendicular  A  D,  in  the  fame  Figure,  is  a  mid¬ 
dle  Proportional,  between  the  Segments  of  the  Bafe  C  D 
and  D  B,  i.  e>  as  C  D  is  to  D  A,  lo  is  DA  to  D  B. 
For  the  T riangles  CAD  and  DAB,  being  equal, 
likewife  as  C  D  the  leffer  Angle  of  the  Triangle  C  A  D  is 
to  D  A,  the  greater  Angle  of  the  fame  Triangle,  as 
D  A  the  lefier.Side  of  the  Triangle  DAB,  is  to  D  B  the 
greater  Side. 

In  the  fame  Manner  C  A  is  a  middle  Proportional, 
between  the  Hypothenufe  C  B,  and  the  Segment  CD; 
for  the  Triangles  CAB  and  CAD  being  equal,  the 
Hypothenufe  C  B,  in  the  greater  Angle  CAB,  will  be 
to  the  leffer  Side  C  A,  as  the  Hypothenufe  C  A  in  the 
leffer  Triangle  CAD,  is  to  its  leffer  Side  C  D. 

Laftly  B  A  is  a  middle  Proportional  between  the  Hy¬ 
pothenufe  B  C  and  the  Segment  BD.  For  the  Trian¬ 
gles  B  A  C  and  BAD  being  equal,  the  Hypothenufe 
B  C  in  the  greater  Angle  B  A  C,  will  be  to  BA  the 
greater  Side,  as  the  Hypothenufe  B  A  in  the  leffer  Tri¬ 
angle  BAD,  is  to  its  greater  Side  B  D. 

Note*  That  Hypothenufe ,  from  vttoOcivw,  fubtendo ,  I  fub- 
tend,  in  Geometry ,  is  the  longeft  Side  of  a  right 
angled  Triangle  ;  or  that  Side  which  fub'tends,  or  is 
oppofite  to  the  right  Angle. 

Segment ,  is  a  Part  of  a  Circle,  comprehended  be- 
*  tween  an  Arch  and  the  Chord  thereof.  Or  it  is  Part 
of  a  Circle,  comprehended  between  a  right  Line 
lefs  than  a  Semicircle,  and  a  Part  of  the  Circum¬ 
ference. 

Second  Corollary. 

The  Square  of  the  Perpendicular  A  D,  in  the  fame 
Figure,  is  equal  to  the  Rectangle  contain’d  under  the 
Segments  of  the  Bafe  B  D,  and  D  C,  becaufc  it  is  a 
middle  Proportional  between  thofe  Segments.  By  the 
fame  Reafon  the  Square  of  the  Side  C  A  is  equal  to  the 
Redlangle  made  of  the  Bafe  B  C,  and  its  Segment 
C  D :  Likewife  the  Square  of  the  Side  B  A,  is  equal 
to  the  Re&angle  comprehended  under  the  Bafe  B  C,  and 
its  Segment  B  D. 

Fifth  Theorem. 

In  all  reCtangle  Triangles,  the  Square  of  the  Bafe,  or 
Hypothenufe  B  C,  is  equal  to  the  Sides  of  the  Squares 
B  A,  and  A  C  taken  together,  fig.  y\. 

For  the  Square  B  M,  muft  be  divided  into  the  two 
Rectangles  B  E,  and  C  E,  by  the  Production,  or  car¬ 
rying  on  the  Perpend icular  A  D  into  E.  The  Triangle 
B  E,  being  contained  under  the  Bafe  B  C,  or  rather 
under  B  N,  equal  to  itfelf,  and  under  its  Segment 
B  D  ;  fo  that  it  is  equal  to  the  Square  of  the  Triangle 
B  A. 

For  the  fame  Reafon,  the  Rectangle  C  E,-  contain’d 
under  the  Bafe  B  C,  or  rather  under  C  M,  equal  to  it¬ 
felf,  and  under  C  D,  is  equal  to  the  Square  of  the  Side 
A  C  ;  and  thus  the  whole  Square  B  M,  is  equal  to  the 
Squares  of  the  Sides  B  A,  and  A  C,  taken  together. 

Scholium. 

This  great  and  curious  Theorem,  which  .  is  the  47th 
Propofmon  of  Euclid's  Elements,  is  attributed  to  Pytha¬ 
goras,  who,  according  to  Proclus ,  Vitruvius,  and  feve- 
ral  others,  facrificed  to  the  Mules,  becaufc  he  ima¬ 
gined  he  had  been  affifted  by  them,  in  the  Difcovery 
of  this  Problem. 


Among  the  different  Ufes  this  Problem  Is  of,  in  the 
Mathema ticks.  I’ll  mark  two  principal  ones,  which  all 
Philofophers  fhould  be  perfectly  acquainted  with. 

For,  firft,  it  is  demonftrated  by  it,  that  there  arc  fomc 
Lines  which  are  incommenfurable ,  i.  e.  Lines  between 
which  no  common  Meafure  can  be  found  ;  or  which  are 
not  between  themfelves,  as  a  Number  to  another  Num¬ 
ber  ;  for  all  Numbers  have  at  leaft  Unity  for  common 
Meafure  ;  from  a  Repetition  whereof,  they  proceed. 

Therefore,  let  us  fuppofe  in  the  rectangular  Trian¬ 
gle  ABC,  fig.  71.  the  Side  AC  to  be  of  three  Feet ; 
the  Side  A  B  of  four  Feet ;  and  the  Hypothenufe  B  C, 
of  five  Feet :  It  follows  hence,  -  that  the  Side  of  the 
Square  AC,  viz.  A  H,  contains  nine  fquareFeet ;  becaufc 
the  Square  of  a  Line,  is  made  of  that  Line,  being  carried 
into  itfelf,  or  multiplied  in  itfelf.  But  if  three  Feet  be  taken 
thrice,  or  multiplied  by  a  ternary  Number,  they  will 
form  nine  Feet.  Likewife  the  Square  of  the  Side  A  B, 
viz.  A  F,  will  be  of  fixteen  Feet ;  and  the  Square  of  the 
Hypothenufe  BC,  viz.  BMj  will  contain  twenty-five 
fquare  Feet.  Then  if  the  Square  A  H,  9,  and  A  F,  1 6, 
be  added  together,  they  will  make  25.  Becaufe  together 
they  are  equal  to  the  Square  B  M,  which  comprehends  al¬ 
io,  twenty -live  fquare  Feet.  And  not  only  thofe  Squares 
are  expreffed  by  Numbers,  but  even  their  Roots,  or 
Sides,  can  be  expreffed  by  Numbers.  For  all  thofe 
Numbers,  which  multiplied  by  themfelves,  form  a 
Square,  are  called  the  Roots  or  Sides  of  Squares.  As  2 
is  the  Root  of  the  Square  4,  for  2  taken  twice,  make  up 
4 ;  thus  3  is  the  Root  of  the  Number  9  ;  4  is  the  Root 
of  16 ;  5  the  Root  of  25  ;  6  the  Root  of  36  ;  7  the 
Root  of  49  ;  8  the  Root  of  64 ;  9  the  Root  of  8 1 ;  jo 
the  Root  of  100,  &c.  Thofe  Numbers  4,  9,  16,  25, 
36,  49,  64,  81,  100,  are  iquare,  becaufe  they  arife 
from  certain  Numbers  carried  into  themfelves,  and  their 
Unity  can  be  difpofed  in  a  fquare  Form.  Thus  nina 
•Unities  can  be  difpofed  in  a  Square,  each  Side  whereof 
will  contain  three  Unities.  Likewife  fixteen  Unities  can 
be  difpofed  in  a  fquare  Form,  the  Side  whereof  will  con- 
fift  of  four  Unities. ,  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Numbers  25,  36,  49,  &V.  But  if  Numbers 
cannot  be  difpofed  in  a  Square,  they  are  not  to  be  called 
Squares. 

Therefore  a  Number  which  is  Duple  of  a  fquare  one, 
cannot  be  fquare,  becaufc  it  cannot  be  difpofed  in  a 
fquare  Form,  v.  gr.  if  a  quarternary  Number  be  taken 
twice,  it  becomes  oCtonary,  which  is  not  a  Square,  be¬ 
caufe  it  cannot  be  difpofed  in  a  fquare  Form.  But  if 
the  quarternary  Number  be  taken  four  Times,  it  will 
produce  16,  which  is  a  Square. 

But  though  a  fquare  Number  cannot  be  the  Duple  of 
another  ■  fquare  Number ;  a  Square  extended,  notwith- 
ftanding,  can  be  the  Duple  of  another  extended  Square. 
For  if  the  rectangular  Triangle  was  Ifofceles,  v.  gr.  if 
both  its  Legs  were  of  four  Feet,  the  Square  of  either 
Leg  would  be  of  1 6  Feet,  and  both  taken  together  con- 
fifl  of  3  2  fquare  Feet ;  fo  that  the  Square  of  the  Hypo* 
thenufe  of  that  Triangle  would  contain  32  Feet,  and  be 
the  Duple  of  one  another. 

The  Number  32  is  not  fquare,  but  is  contain’d  be< 
tween  the  fquare  Numbers  25  and  36 ;  whofe  Roots  are 
5  and  6,  fo  that  the  Root  of  the  Number  32,  which  i$ 
the  Hypothenufe  of  the  propofed  Triangle,  and  mark* 
cd  thus  R  32.  muft  contain  more  Feet  than  5,  and  left 
than  6 ;  but  the  Magnitude  of  that  Number  cannot  be 
precifely  determined  ;  neither  can  the  Foot,  or  any  Parc 
of  the  Foot,  which  meafures  the  Sides,  be  the  common 
Meafure  of  their  Sides,  and  Hypothenufe.  Therefore 
the  Hypothenufe  of  the  re 61  angle  ifofcele  Triangle, 
fuch  as  the  Diagonal  of  any  Square,  is  incommenfurable. 
The  Perifateticians  make  Ufe  of  this  Argument,  to 
prove  that  the  Matter  is  divifible,  in  infinitum ,  as  wc*U 
fee  in  my  Trcatifc  of  Philofophy . 

But  there  is  another  Ufe  of  this  Theorem,  which  can 
never  be  priz'd  too  much,  viz.  the  ConftruCUon  of  the 
Tables  of  Sines,  Tangents,  and  Secants  \  of  which  Con*' 
ftruftion  I'll  give  here  an  Example  or  Specimen,  lctl  my 
Pupils  fhould  be  perfect  Strangers  to  them :  Having  de¬ 
ferred  the  Circle  A  E  D  F  B  C  K,  fig.  3  <5.  and  the  Ra¬ 
dius  A  B  being  applied  to  the  Circumference  from  » 
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into  K*  and  the  Side  A  K  drawn,  the  Triangle  B  A  K, 
\riil  be  equilateral  j  arid  thus  all  its  Angles  will  be  equal 
between  themfelves,  or  each  of  them  will  be  of  66  De¬ 
grees.  Therefore  the  Side  or '  Chord  BK,  being  in 
two  equal  Parts,  the  Arch  B  C  will  be  of  30  Degrees. 

.  •  But  Becaufe  the  Radius  is  comriionly  put  of  i  0006060 
Parts,-  the  Chord  B  K  equal  to  it,  will  be  of  fo  riiaity 
Parts :  Therefore  its  Half  B  Ij  which  is  the  Sine  of  the 
Arch  BC,  will  be  of  5666066  Parts. 

But  then  in  the  rectangular  Triangle  A I B,  the  Square 
of  the  Hypothenufe  A  B,  is  equal  to  the  (Quadrates  of 
the  Sides  A  I,  and  B  Ij  taken  together.  Therefore  let 
the  Square  of  the  Hypothenufe  A  B,  be  made  by  carrying 
1 0600000  into  10000006,  it  will  be  10000060660000, 
then  from  this  Product,  take  off  the  Square  of  the  Side 
BI,  viz.  25000000000000,  there  will  remain  the  Square 
of  the  lame  A  I,  or  of  G  B,  the  Sine  of  the  Comple¬ 
ment  £5000006060000,  from  which  if  the  Square  Root 
be  extracted,  we  ftiall  have  *  the  Line  A  I  of  almoft 
8660254  Parts. 

Befides,  as  the  Triangles  A  B  I,  and  A  H  C  are  fimi- 

Jar,  let  it  be  that  as  A  I  to  B  I,  fo  A  C  to  C  H,  the 

Tangent  C  H  fhould  be  had.  That  if  the  Squares  of 

the  Sides  A  C  and  C  H  be  added  together,  we’ll  have 

the  Square  of  the  Hypothenufe  A  H  from  which  if  the 

Root  be  extracted,  then  that  Hypothenufe  A  H,  which 

is  the  Secant  of  the  Arch  B  C,  will  appear. 

I’ll  end  here,  that  Part  of  Geometry,  which  I  call 

Speculative  ;  and  pafs  from  it  to  the  Practical  Geometry . 

>  ♦  ^ 

Definitions. 

i  •  • 

r  OrgYia,  was  an  antient  Grecian Meafu re,  containing 
fix  of  our  Feet.  Some  repreferit  the  Orgyia ,  as  the 
Grecian  Pace.  Hefychius  defcribes  it  as  the  Space  com¬ 
prehended  between  the  two  Hands,  when  the  Arms 
are  extended,  anfwering  to  the  Roman  Ulna ,  and  our 
Fathorm 

.  The  Foot  contains  twelve  Ounces,  or  Inches  .-,  for  the 
one  is  not  only  taken' for  a  Weight,  in  which  Senfe  it  is 
a  twelfth  Part  of  a  Pound  i  but  likewife  for.  a  Meafure, 
in  which  Senfe  it  is  a  twelfth  Part  of  a  Foot  j.  as  a  Digit 
is  a  fifteenth  Part  of  a  Foot.  Which,  notwithftanding, 
the  Authors  of •  our  Time,  take  indifferently  the  Inch 
and  Digit,  for  a  twelfth  Part  of  a  Foot  •,  fo  that  when 
it  is  Queflion  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,-  the  Name  of 
Digit  is  taken  for  a  twelfth  Part  of  the  apparent  Diame- 
'  ter  of  the  Modfr.  Therefore  when  it  is  laid  that  the  E- 
clipfe  of  tlieMooii  is  of  two  or  three  Digits  *  At  is  the 
fame  as  if  it  wdsr  faid,  that  it  is  of  two  or.  three  twelfth 
Parts  of  its  apparent  Diameter. 

The  Foot ,  conftfts  of  twelve  Parts,  which  we  call 
Lines.-  The  Antients  had  other  Meafures  which  are  not 
in  Ufe  among  n$.  _  . 

•  The  Meafures  common  to  the  Romans y  and  the  Gauls? 
are  exprefled  in’  the  following  Verfes : 

Quatuor  ex  grants  digitus  componitiir  tinus. 

Ex  qttater  in  palmo  digitus  *  quater  in  fedepalmus. 

-  gfyinque  pedes  pajfttm  fact  tint  j  pajfus  quoqite  Centum . 

Vigent'tquinque,' Jladitm  dati  at  Miliare 

Oslo  dab  unt  fiadia :  duplicatum  dat  fiVi  Leu  cam. 

.  r  \ 

Note,  That  by  Com  is  underflood  here  Barley-Corns 
placed’  Length-wife,  again fi  one  another  * .  and  by 
Paces  are  underflood  geometrical  Paces,  each  confin¬ 
ing  of  three  Feet. . 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Foot  is  of  different  Lengths1  irl  dif- 
.  ferent  Countries.  The  Paris  Royal  Foot  exceeds  the 
EngtiJJj  by  feven  Lines  and  sv  half  $  the  hntient  Rom  aft 
Foot  ofthe  Capital,  confifled  of  four  Palms,  eqfual  to 
eleven  Inches ,  and  fevqmtchths  Engltfi  i  The  Rhine- 
\  land t  or  Leyden  Foot,,  by  which  the  northern  Nations 
go,  is  to  the  Roman  Foot,  as  950  to  iotio;  The  Pro¬ 
portions  of  the  principal  Feet  of  fcveral  Nations, 
compar’d  with  the  Englijb  and  French,  arc  here  fub- 
join’d, 

The  Etiglijh  Foot  being  divided  into  one  thoufand 
Parts,  ot  into  twelve  Inches,  tlic  other  Foot  will  be  as 
follows : 


•  1 

London  . 

»  • 

Paris,  the  Royal 
Amjlerdam 
Antwerp 
tori 

4  * 

Rhineland,  or  Leyden 
Lorrain 
Mechlin 
Middleburg 
•  Strajhourg 
Bremen 
Cologn 

Francfort  on  the  Moyne 
Spanijh 

Toledo 

Roman 

Bononia 

*  * 

MantUa 

Venice 

Dantzick 

Copenhagen 

Prague 

Riga 

T urin 

Greek  • 

Paris ,  by  Dr.  Bernard, 
Old  Roman 


\ 


> 


Foot, 


th.  Pts.  R 
c  1000  o 
1068  1 
o 

P40  o 
1184  6 

*033  I 

958  o 

919  o 
991  o 

920  o 

964  6 

954  6 
948  o 
1001  o 
899  o 
967  o 
1204  I 

•1569  l 

1162  I 

944  o 

965  o 

1026  1 

1831  1 
1062  1 
1007  1 
1066  1 
970  o 


In.  lift. 

Oi 


00  8. 
11 


11 

02 


3 
2 

4 

2 


00  4. 
11  4 
no 


'  % 


11  9, 
ii  o 


ii  6. 

11  4. 

11  4. 
n  o 

10  7 

11  6 
02  4 
06  8, 
01  9 

11  3 
n  6 

00  3 

°9  9* 
00  7 

00  1. 

00  i* 

00  o. 


# 

The  Paris  Foot  being  fuppofed  to  contain  1440 
Parts,  the  reft  will  be  ks  follows : 

Paris  7 

.  Rhineland  •  ' 

*  % 

Roman  •  • 

% 

London 
Swedi/h 
Danijh  . 

Venetian  -  ....  . 

Confiantinopolitan 
Bononiah 

Strajhourg  1 . 

.  Nor  mb  erg  .  /• 

Dantzick  ■ 

‘  Hall 


Foot, 


1440. 

*39*- 

1320. 

1350 

1320 

1403 

*54o-r 

3120. 

16824 

1283I, 

1 3464 
17214 
1320. 


Fir  SI.  Pros  lew. 
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In  the  given  Point  of  the' right  Line,  to  form  an  Angles 
e'qual  to  the  other  giYen . 

•  LetB  ofthe  Line' A  B,  fig.  72.  be  the  Point  in  which- 
iit6  be  formed  the'  Angle,  equal  to  the  given  Angle 
C  BE,  fig.  73.  .  ...  . 

"•  From’  the  Point  t>  muft  be  defcfibed  the  Arch  C  E  \ 
then  the  fame  Aperture  remaining,  the  Arch  H  G  muft 
be'  made1  from  the  Point  B,  from  which  niuft  be  cut  the 
A;reh  :MP,  equitl  .  fo  the  Arch  CE,  and  the  Line  B.F 
dtft^n  ;  then  the  Angle  A  B  F,  will  be  equal  to  thc! 
Artgle  C  D  E,  becairfe  tlfofe  two  Angles  arc  mcafur’d  by 
the  fflfoe  Arch. 

1  1 

Second  Problem.'’ 


•  9 


;  To  draw  a  Perpendicular  from,  the  Point  given  in  a 
Lin’e.;  .  . 

■  Let  the  Point  C ;  Kd  glv'eii  in  the  Line  A  By  fig,  74.  • 
ftom  WhieH  is  takrii  pit  eafch  Side  the  equal  Parts  C  D;  r 
C  E  v  and  frbm  tihe  Points  D  and  D  be  deferib’d  Arches,  : 
cutting  each  other  in  the  Point  I ;  then,  from  the  Point  C, 
tbMOgh' the  Poirit  I,  let  the  Line  C  O  be  drawn,  which 
will  be  the  Perpendidular  requir’d,  ficcaufc  the  Point  I, 
doM  not  incline  rtiofo  towards  the  Part  D  A,  than  to¬ 
wards!  flic*  Pari  Efij  and  jViciflim, 

T  . ,  .  tfbird  Problem.-  ■  , 

•  *  .  K  ^  *  .  > 

I  1  fc  >  1 1 

■  From  the  Point  given  without  a  Line,  to  carry  a  Per- 

pcndicular  to  that  Line.  : 

•  Let  C,  fig.  75.  be  the  Poirit  given,  from  which  is 
deferibed  the  Arch1  D  E,  cutting  the  Line  A  in  the  Points 
D  and  E  j  from  thefe  Points  D  and  E,  Jet  two  Arches 
be  made,  cutting  one  another  in  the  PqhU’F  J  and  the 
Line  C  F  be  drawn'  to  cut  the  Line  A  B  in  O  t  then  the 
14  A  Line 


« 
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line  C  O  will  be  the  Perpendicular  requir’d  •,  becaufe  it 
is  not  more  inclin’d  towards  the  Part  D  A,  than  towards 
die  Part  E  B. 

9 

Fourth  Problem. 

Through  the  Point  given,  to  draw  a  Parallel  to  the 
'  iine  -given. 

Let  A,  fig.  7 6.  be  the  Point  given,  through  which 
is  to  be  drawn  a  Parallel  to  the  Line  given  C  B,  let  the 
right  Line  AD  be  drawn  cutting  the  right  Line  given 
C  B  in  D  ;  and  from  the  Point  D  be  defcribed  the  Arch 
A  F,  and  from  die  Point  A,  at  the  fame  Interval,  be 
defcribed  the  other  Arch  D  E,  into  which  the  Arch  A  F 
is  to  be  transferred,  viz.  from  D  into  G ;  then  the  right 
Line  A  G  will  be  the  Parallel  required;  becaufe  the  al¬ 
ternate  Angles  A  D  F,  and  D  A  G  are  equal. 

Fifth  Problem. 

Between  two  lanes  given  to  find  a  middle  Proportional .  • 

Let  B D,  DC,  fig.  78.  be  the  Lines  given,  placed  in 
a  dired  Line,  and  form  the  right  one  B  C,  from  whole 
middle  Point  E  muft  be  defcribed  the  Semicircle  ABC, 
then  from  the  Point  t>  will  be  drawn  the  Perpendicular 
D  A,  meeting  with  the  Circumference  in  A ;  I  fay  that 
fucli  Line  is  the  middle  Proportional  between  B  D,  and 

DC.  • 

For  the  Lines  B  A  and  C  A  being  drawn,  the  Angle 
B  A  C  is  formed  in  the  Semicircle,  and  confequfcntly  is 
a  right  Angle ;  therefore  die  Perpendicular  A  D,  being 
let  to  fall  on  the  Bafe  B  C  is  the  middle  Proportional, 
between  the  Segments,  or  Lines  given  B  D,  DC. 

SCHOL  I  V  M. 

A  middle  Proportional  is  found  Geometrically  between 
two  Lines  given  ;  but  no  geometrical  Method  has  been 
found  yet,  whereby  two,  or  feveral  middle  Propor¬ 
tionals  between  two  given  Lines  could  be  found.  It  is 
true,  that  fome  mechanical  Rules  are  given  conducive  to 
it,  viz.  by  feveral  Inftruments  contrived  for  that  Purpofe, 
which  have  been  imagined  by  Plato,  Archytas ,  and 
other  Antients ;  but  particularly  by  Des  Cartes ,  whofe 
Invention  is  far  preferable  to  all  others  ;  in  that  it  is  not 
confined  to  only  two,  but  may  be  applied  to  find  as 
many  middle  Proportionals  between  two  Lines  given, 
as  one  pleafes. 

By  finding  two  Proportionals  between  two  Lines  given, 
the  famous  Problem,  of  Delos  of  the  Deplication  of  the 
Cube  is  executed  ;  and  that  my  Pupils  may  have  fome 
Notion  how  it  is  done,  it  muft  be  underftood  that  a 
Square  is  made  of  any  Quantity,  viz.  a  Number,  or  a 
Line  multiplied  by  itfelf,  the  Side  or  Root  thereof  is  that 
fame  Quantity ;  then  if  the  Squarp .  be  multiplied  by  the 
fame  Root,  there  will  arife  a  Cube,  whofe  Side  or  Root 
is  the  fame  Quantity.  For  Example,  if  you  multiply  2 
by  2  it  will  produce  the  Square  4,  whofe  Root  is  2. 
Again,  if  the  Square  4  be  multiplied  by  the  Root  2  it 
will  produce  the  Cube  8,  whofeRoot  is  the  lame  Num¬ 
ber  2-v  LlkeWife,  if  you  carry  4  into  4  you’ll  produce 
the  Square  16,  which  Square  being  multiplied  by  4, 
will  give  the  Cube  64. 

But  if  there  be  four  Quantities  continually  proportio¬ 
nal,  fucli  as  2.41:8.16,  the  Cube  of  the  firft  is  to 
the  Cube  of  the  fecund,  as  the  firft  is  to  the  fourth  •,  for 
2  is  to  16,  as  8  the  Cube  of  the  faid  2,  is  to  64.  the 
Cube  of  the  faid  4 .  bccaufc  as  2  is  the  eighth  Part  of 
the  Number  16  \  fo  8  is  the  eighth  Part  of  the  Num¬ 
ber  64. 

Therefore  if  two  Lines  were  given,  the  Jaft  whereof- 
was  the  Dupla  of  the*  firft  ;  and  between  thole  two, 
other  two  Proportionals  fhould  be  found,  fo  as  for  the 
fourth  Proportional  to  become  the  Dupla  of  the  firft  \ 
it  is  manifeft  that  the  Cube,  which  Would  be  form’d  in 
the  fccond  Proportional,  would  be  the  Dupla  of  that  * 
form’d  in  the  firft  ;  becaufe.  the  Cube  of  the  firft  Line 
would  be,  with  regard  to  the  fccond,  as  the  firft  Line- 
to  the  fourth  ;  but  the  firft  would  be  to  the  fourth  ns  1 
to  2  >  therefore  the  firft  Cube  would  be  to  the  fccond, 
as  1  to  2. 

•  Therefore  for  the  Duplication  of  the  Altar  of  Delos% 
'Which  was  cubical,  there  fhould  have  fv*n  taken  a  T  .in/*. 


duple  each  of  its  Sides  ;  and  between  the  Side  and  that 
Line,  two  middle  Proportionals  fhould  have  been 
fearched, 

t 

Sixth  Problem. 

* 

A  Triangle  given,  to  make  a  re6tangu!ar  Parallelo¬ 
gram  equal, t6  it. 

Let  ABC,  fig.  77.  be  the  Triangle  given,  through 
whofe  Vertex  A,  muft  be  drawn  the  right  Line  A  G, 
parallel  to  the  Bafe  B  C  j  then  the  Bafe  B  C  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  equal  Parts  in  the  Point  D,  from  which 
the  Perpendicular  DE  is  drawn  as  far  as  to  the  Pa¬ 
rallel  A  G :  Let  E  F  be  taken  equal  to  the  Side  D  C, 
and  the  Side  C  F  be  drawn,  the  Redtangle  D  F  will  be 
equal  to  the  Triangle  given. 

4 

.  Seventh  Problem. 

A  Parallelogram  being  given,  to  make  a  Square 
equal  to  it. 

Let  C  D  E  F,  fig.  79.  be  the  Parallelogram  given, 
between  the  Longitude  thereof  D  C,  and  its  Altitude 
C  F,  or  C  /,  the  middle  Proportional  C  A  muft  be 
found;  the  Square  CB,  of  that  middle  Proportional, 
will  be  equal  to  the  given  Re&angle. 

Eighth  Problem. 

To  meafure  an  horizontal  Line,  which  can  only  be 
accefiible  by  one.  of  its  Extremities. 

Let  it  be  the  Line  AB,  fig.  89.  which  can  only  be 
accefiible  in  the  Point  B,  the  Longitude  of  which  Line 
is  to  be  fearched. 

Firft,  let  a  Perpendicular  be  drawn  in  the  Point  B,  to 
that  fame  Line  A  B,  viz.  B  C,  in  this  Manner ;  You 
muft  place  the  Center  of  the  Inftrument,  viz.  of  the 
Semicircle ,  defcribed  fig.  90.  in  the  Point  B,  and  thro’ 
the  Holes  of  its  immobile  Dioptre  d  d^  fig.  90,  91:. 
look  fbme  fix’d  Object,  placed  in  the  other  Extremity 
of  the  Line,  viz .  a  final  1  Tree,  or  the  Tower  A,  and 
move  the  Dioptre,  or  mobile  Rule,  till  it  departs  from, 
the  Bafe,  or  immobile  Rule,  by  the  whole  Square,  or 
90  Degrees :  If  through  the  Holes  which  are  open  in 
the  Pinnule  of  the  Dioptre,  you  look  fome  Mark  placed 
in  C,  you’ll  have  the  right  Angle  ABC. 

Let  the  Inftrument  be .  transferred  into  C,  fo  that  its 
Center  anfwers  to  the  Point  C,  and  the  Holes  of  the 
immobile  Dioptre  d  d,  be  diretted  on  the  Point  B  ;  turn 
the  moveable  Dioptre  without  moving  the  Inftrument, 
till  the  Sign  A  appears  thro’  the  moveable  Pbmula  ee\ 
then  you’ll  know  the  Quantity  of  the  Angle  A  C  B  ii> 
the  Limb  e  d  of  the  Semicircle. 

To  meafure  the  Line  B.C,  you  muft  draw  on  Paper 
the  Line  FE,  fig.  go.  divided  into  fo  many  equal  Parts, 
as  there  are  Feet  found  in  the  Line  B  C,  and  let  die 
Angle  F  E  G,  fig.  90.  be  equal  to  the  Angle  B  C  A, 
afterwards  the  Perpendicular  F  G  muft  be  drawn  thro* 
the  Point  F,  meeting  with  the  Line  E  G  in  the  Point  G. 
If  with  the  Scale  you  meafure  how  many  Parts  there  arc 
in  F  G  equal  to  the  Parts  of  the  Line  F  E :  I  fay  that 
there  are  as  many  Feet  in  A  B. 

Demonftration.  The  Triangle  ABC,  and^G  F  I,  arc  E- 
iui-angies,  by  Conftrudtion ;  therefore  as  F  D  is  fo  F  G, 

^0  B  C  is  to  B  A :  So  that  as  many  aliquot  Parts  of  the 
Line  F  E,  are  contained  in  F  G  ;  fo  many  fimilar  aliquot 
Parts  from  the  Line  B  C  will  be  contained  in  B  A. 

Ninth  Problem. 

To  meafure  an  accefiible  Altitude. 

Make  ufe,  as  in  the  preceding  Problem,  of  the  Se¬ 
micircle  fo .  difpofed,  that  its  Diameter  or  Bafe  be  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Horizon ;  then  rife  or  lower  its  mobile 
Dioptre,  till  through  its  Pinntila  the  Vertex  A,  fig.  giy 
be  feen  :  Afterwards  look  downward  through  the  feme 
Pinnula,  that  you  may  have  the  Point  C  >  mark  care¬ 
fully  the  Angle  A  I,  or  E I  C  equal  to  it,  to  which  the 
•Angle  ACB  is  equal  likewife.  Suppofe  it,  for  Exam¬ 
ple,  to  be  of  57  Degrees,  25  Minutes:  Then  meafure 
with  the  Hcxapcdes  the  Diftancc  C  B,  which  will  be, 
v.  gr,  of  235  Feet.  If  a  Triangle  be  made  on  I  aper  * 
ftmblable  to  that,  the  Altitude  B  A  will  be  found  to  be 
of  367  Feet,  and  a  little  more. 

3  m 
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But  this  Problem  is  refolved,  with  a  greater  Accuracy, 
by  the  Table  of  the  Sines  :  For  if  a  Circle  be  defcribed 
from  the  Point  C,  in  the  internal  C  B,  the  Radius  C  B 
will  be  the  whole  Sine ;  the  Line  C  A,  will  be  the  Se¬ 
cant  5  and  the  Line,  or  Tower  A  B,  will  be  the  Tan¬ 
gent  of  the  Angle  A  C  B.  Therefore  if  it  be  faid,  as 
the  •whole  Sine,  which  in  the  Table  is  10000000,  is  to 
the  Tangent  of  the  Angle  ACB,  57  Deg.  25  Min. 
which  is  in  the  Tables  15646590;  fo  is  the  Diftance 
CB,  which  is  found  to  be  of.  235  Feet  to  the  Altitude 
or  Height  B  A :  This  Altitude  B  A  will  be  found  by 

the  Rule  of  Proportion  to  be  of  367  Feet  eight  Inches. 

% 

Note,  That  as  that  Part  of  Geometry  which  regards  the 
Solution  of  Triangles,  or  whereby  their  Sides  are 
known  by  the  Rules  of  Proportion,  and  exprefied  by 
Number,  is  called  trigonometry.  I’ll  defer  mentioning 
any  Thing  about  it,  till  I  come  to  the  Letter  T. 
where  I  defign  to  write  an  entire  Treatife  of  that  Art, 

t rigonometry . 

\ 

Herodotus,  Lib .  2.  and  Strabo,  Lib .  17.  affert  the 
Egyptians  to  be  the  firft  Inventors  of  Geometry  ;  and  the 
annual  Inundations  of  the  Nile  to  have  been  the  Occafion  ; 
for  that  River  bearing  away  all  the  Bounds  and  Land¬ 
marks  of  Men's  Eftates,  and  covering  the  whole  Face 
of  the  Country,  the  People,  *  fay  they,  were  obliged  to 
diftinguifh  their  Lands,  by  the  Confideration  of  their 
Figures  and  Quantity ;  and  thus  by  Experience  and  Ha¬ 
bit  formed  themfelves  a  Method  or  Art  which  was  the 
Origin  of  Geometry.  A  further  Contemplation  of  the 
Draughts  of  Figures,  or  Fields  thus  laid  down,  and 
plotted  in  Proportion,  might  naturally  enough  lead  them 
to  the  Difcovery  of  fome  of  their  excellent  and  wonder¬ 
ful  Properties  ;  which  Speculation  continually  improving, 
the  Art  became  gradually  improved,  as  it  continues  to 
do  to  this  Day.  Jofephus  however  feems  to  attribute 
the  Ifiventio.n  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  others  among  the 
Antients  make  Mercury  the  Inventor. 

The  Province  of  Geometry  is  almoft  infinite :  Few  of 
Our  Ideas  but  may  be  reprefehted  to  our  Imagination  by 
Lines,  upon  which  they  ftraight  become  of  geometrical 
Confideration ;  it  being  Geometry  alone  that  makes  Com- 
parifons,  and  finds  the  Relations  of  Lines. 

Aftronomy,  Mufick,  Mechanicks,  and  in  a  Word, 
all  the  Sciences  which  confider  Things  fufceptible  of 
more  and  lefs,  /.  e .  all  the  precife  and  accurate  Sciences 
may  be  referred  to  Geometry.  *  For  all  fpeculative  T ruths 
confiding  only  in  the  Relations  of  Things,  and  in  the 
Relations  between  thofe  Relations,  they  may  be  all  re¬ 
ferred  to  Lines.  Confequences  may  be  drawn  from 
them  ;  and  thefe  Confequences  again  being  rendered 
fenfible  by  Lines,  they  become  permanent  Objefts, 
conftantly  expofed  to  a  rigorous  Attention  and  Exami¬ 
nation  :  And  thus  we  have  infinite  Opportunities,  both 
of  enquiring  into  their  Certainty,  and  purfuing  them 

further.  .  . 

The  Rcafon,  for  Inftance,  why  we  know  fo  diftinctly, 
and  mark  fo  precifely,  the  Concords  call'd  Oftave,  Fifth , 
Fourth,  See,  is,  that  we  have  learn’d  to  exprefs  Sounds 
by  Lines,  /.  e .  by  Chords  accurately  divided  ;  and  that 
we  know  that  the  Chord,  which  founds  Oftave,  is  dou¬ 
ble  of  that  which  it  makes  Oftave  withal ;  that  the  fifth 
is  in  the  fefquialtcrate  Ratio,  or  as  three  to  two ;  and 

fo  of  the  reft. 

The  Ear  itfelf  cannot  judge  of  Sounds  with  luch  Prc- 
cifion  •,  its  Judgments  arc  too  faint,  vague,  and  variable 
to  form  a  Scheme.  The  fineft,  befl>tun*d  Ear,  cannot 
diftingiulh  rrriny  of  the  Differences  of  Sounds  ;  whence 
many  Muficians  deny  any  fuch  Differences,  as  making 
their  Scnfe  their  Judge.  Some,  for  Inftance,  admit  no 
Difference  between  an  Oftave  and  three  Ditones ;  and 
others,  none  between  the  greater  and  leffer  Tone ;  the 
Comma,  which  is  the  real  Difference,  is  infenfible  to 
them  *,  and  much  more  the  Sicfma,  which  is  only  half 
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the  Comma.  It  is  only  by  ReafcJn,  then;  that  we  learn, 
that  the -Length  of  the  Chord,  which  makes  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  certain  Sounds,  being  divifible  into  feve- 
ral  Parts,  there  may  be  a  great  Number  of  different 
Sounds  contained  therein,  ufeful  in  Mufick;  which  yet 
the  Ear  cannot  diftinguifli :  Whence  it  follows,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  Arithmetick  and  Geometry ,  we  had'  had  no 
fuch  Thing  as  regular,  fix’d  Mufick  ;  and  that  we1  could 
only  had  iiicceeded  in  that  Art  by  good  Luck,  or  Force 
of  Imagination,  e.  Mufick  would  not  have  been  any 
Science  founded  on  inconteftable  Demonftrations :  Thd* 
we  allow  the  Tunes;  compofed  by  Force  of  Genius  and 
Imagination, .  are  ufually  more  agreeable  to  the  Ear, 
than  thofe  compofed  by  Rules. 

So  in  Mechanicks,  the  HeaVinefs  of  a  Weight,  and 
the  Diftance  of  the  Center  of  that  Weight  from  the 
Fulcrum,  or  Point  it  is  fuftained  by*  being  fufceptible 
of  plus  and  minus,  they  may  both  be  expreftbd  by  Lines; 
whence  Geometry  becomes  applicable  hereto;  in  Virtue' 
whereof,  infinite  Difcoveries  have  been  made  of  the  ut- 
moft  Ufe  in  Life. 

Geometrical  Lines  and  Figures  are  not  only  proper  to 
reprefent  to  the  Imagination  the  Relations  between  Mag¬ 
nitudes,  or  between  Things  fufceptible  of  more  and  lefs ; 
as  Spaces,  Times,  Weights,  Motions,  &V.  but  they 
may  even  reprefent  Things,  which  the  Mind  can  no 
other  wife  conceive,  e.  gr.  the  Relations  of  incommen- 
furable  Magnitudes. 

We  do  not  however,  pretend  that  all  Subjects  Meri 
may  have  Occafion  to  enquire  into,  can  be  cxprtffcd  by- 
Lin  es.  There  are  many  not  reducible  to  any  fuch  Rules  : 
Thus  the  Knowledge  of  an  infinitely  powerful,  infinitely 
juft  God,  on  whom  all  Things  depend,  and  who  would 
have  all  his  Creatures  execute  his  Orders,  ro  become  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  happy,  is  the  Principle  of  all  Morality,  * 
from  which  i  thoufand  undeniable  Confequences  may  be 
drawn  ;  and  yet  neither  the  Principle*  nor  the  Confe¬ 
quences,  can  be  exprefied  by  Lines,  or  Figures. 

Indeed,  the  antient  Egyptians ,  we  read,  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  all  their  philofophical,  and  theological  Notions,  by 
Geometrical  Lines.  In  their  Refearches  into  the  Reafod 
of  Things,  they  obferved  that  God  and  Nature  affect 
Perpendiculars,  Parallels,  Circles,  Triangles,  Squares* 
and  harmonical  Proportions  ;  which  engaged  the  Priefts; 
and  Philofophers,  to  reprefent  the  divine  and  natural 
Operations  by  fuch  Figures :  In  which  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,  &c.  whence  that  Saying  of 
Boethius ,  Nullatn  Divinorum  Scientiam  attin- 

gere  pop. — But  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  this  Ufe  of 
Geometry,  among  the  Antients,  was  not  ftriftly  feienti- 
fical,  as  among  us,  but  rather  fymbolical:  They  did  no t 
argue,  or  reduce  Things  and  Properties  unknown  from 
Lines ;  but  reprefented,  or  delineated  Things  that  were 
known.  In  Effeft,  they  were  hot  ufed  as  Means  dr  In- 
ftrumentsof  difeovering,  but  Images  or  Characters,  to 
preferve  or  communicate  tiie  Difcoveries  made: 

T he  Egyptians  ( Gale  obferves)  ufed  Geometrical  Fi- 
gurcs,  not  only  to  exprefs  the  Generations;  Mutations, 
and  Deftruftions  of  Bodies ;  but  the  Manner,  Attri¬ 
butes,  &V,  of  the  Spirit  of  theUniverfc,  who  diftufing 
himfelf  from  the  Center  of  his  Unity,  through  infinite 
concentrick  Circles,  pervades  all  Bodies  and  fills  all 
Spaces.  But  of  all  other  Figures  they  moft  affefted  the 
Circle  and  Triangle  ;  the  firft  as  being  the  moft  perfeft; 
fimple,  capacious,  &c.  of  all  Figures :  Whence  Hermes 
borrowed  it  to  reprefent  the  divine  Nature;  defining 
God  to  be  an  intclJcftual  Circle  or  Sphere,  whofc  Center 
is  cVcry  where,  and  Circumference  no  where; 

The  antient  Geometry  was  confined  to  very-  mirror 
Bounds,  in  Comparifon  of  the  moderns  It  only  ex¬ 
tended  to  right  Lines,  and  Curves  of  the  firft  Order, 
or  conick  Sections ;  whereas  into  the  modern  Geometry 
new  Lines  of  infinitely  more  and  higher  Orders  nr<* 
introduced* 
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GILDING,  or  Guild  ing,  is  the  Art  or  A<51  of 

fpreading,  or  covering  a  Thing  over  with  Gold, 
either  in  Leaf. or  Liquid. 

There  are  feveral  Methods  of  Gilding  among  us ;  the 
Principals  of  which  are  Gilding  by  the  Fire ,  which  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Metals,  Gilding  on  .an  oily  Size ,  and  Gilding  on 
•a  water  Size. 

•  '  There  are  two  Ways  of  Gilding  by  the  Fire ,  viz.  that 
with  liquid  Gold,  and  that  with  leaf  Gold. 

The  firft  is  performed  with  Gold  amalgamated  with 
Mercury,  in  the  Proportion  of  about  an  Ounce  of  Mer¬ 
cury  to  a  Dram  of  Gold. 

In  order  to  the  Operation,  Gilders  chufe  their  Gold  with 
as'  little  Alloy  as  poflibie,  fuch  as  Gold  Ducats,  fsfr. 
which  they  beat  to  reduce  it  to  a  pretty  thin  Plate,  which 
they  cut  afterwards  into  fmall  Pieces,  that  it  may  melt  the 
fooner ;  ’which  done,  they  throw  it  into  a  Crucible  red-hot, 
and  when  they  fee  . it  ready  to  melt  the  Quantity  of  Mer¬ 
cury  proportioned  to  the  Gold,  ftirring  the  Mixture  gent¬ 
ly  about  till  the  Gold  be  melted,  and  incorporated  with 
the  Mercury,  which  is  dilcovered  at  a  Smoak  arifing 
from  the  Crucible  *,  which  no  fooner  perceived  but 'they 
call  the  Matter  into  Water  to  wafh  and  purify  it ;  and 
thence  into  other  Waters,  repeating  the  Lotion  in  order 
to  take  away  the  JBlacknefs.  Then  they  dry  it  in  a  Lin- 
nen  Cloth,  and  likewife  to  feparate  the  Mercury  not 
united  therewith ;  for  the  xMetal  never  takes  more  of  the 
Mercury  than  is  neceffary  to  amalgamate  itfelf  with  it. 


Note,  That  before  the  Mercury  be  united  with  the  Me¬ 
tal  in  the  Crucible,  it  mull  be  fqueezed  through  a 
Piece  of  lhammy  Skin,  to  free  it  of  its  Impurities, 
which  could  be  an  Obftacle  to  a  perfeft  Amalgama¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  Mixture  muft  be  taken  off  the  Fire 
as  foon  as  it  begins  to  fmolte,  left  the  Mercury  ihould 
•  evaporate  and  leave  the  Operation  imperfect. 


To  prepare  the  Metal  for  this  Amalgama,  they 
ferub  it  with  a  wire  Brufh,  and  wet  it  with  Water,  or 
Beer,  continuing  to  rub  and  wet  till  all  the  Foulnefs 
which  might  hinder  the  clofe  Union  of  the  Metals  be 
removed  :  Which  done,  to  quicken  the  Work  farther* 
they  rub  a  Mixture  of  Quickfilver  and  Aqua-fortis  over  it. 

They  proceed  npw  to  apply  the  Gold,  in  order  to 
which  they  ufe  a  little  Knife,  or  a  Brufh  made  of  brafs 
Wire  for  that  Purpqfe  ;  with  which  they  fpread  or  overlay 
the  whole  Work,  as  even  as  may  be,  being  careful  to 
jnifs  no  Part : .  Then  giving  the  Work  a  gentle  Heat 
before  tlie  Fire,,  with  a  hair  Brufh  they  dab  and  fpread 
the  Amalgama  further  and  evener  thereon. 

Thus  far  advanced,  the  Metal  is  fet  over  the  Fire 


upon  a  Grate  or  fa  a  fort  . of  Cage,  under  which  is  a  Pan 
of  Coals,,  by  which  Means  .the  Mercury  is  raifed  in 
Fumes,  and  leaves*  the  Gold  alone  adhering  to  the 
Work:  In  Proportion  as  the  Mercury  evaporating,  and 
flying  off,  diftovers:  Places  where'Gold  is  wanting,  they 
take  Care  to  fupply  them,  by  adding  new  Pieces  of  A- 
malgama,  with  the  Knife  or  Brufh. 

The  Work  is  then  rubbed  ove rr  or  rather  polifhcd, 
firft  with  a  Brufh,  made  of  pretty  big  Wires,  dipped  in 
Urine  v  and  afterwards,  with  one  made  of  finer  Wires, 
dipped  in  Urine ;  likewife,.  to.  finiflx  it,  or  put  it  in  a 
Condition  to  be  healed,  or  belled ,  i,  c.  to  have  its  Co* 
lour  and  Luftro  heightened,  which  is  the  laft  Part  of 
the  Procefs,  and  which  the  Gilders  keep  to  thcmfelvcs 
OS  a  mighty  Secret,  • 

The  Method  given  by  Parker ,  is  to  dip  the  Work  in 
a  Deco&ion  of  Argal,  Sulphur,  Salt,  arid  as  much  Wa¬ 
ter  as  will  cover  it,  holding  it  therein  till  it  hay  acquired 
the  Colour  that  plcafcs  ;  then  dipping  it  in  cold  Water. 
I  have  feen  a  Gilder  heighten  the  Colour  of  his  Work 
with  a  Decoction  of  Cream  of  Tartar  and  Beer,  into 
which  he  ufed  to  dip.  it,  while  the  Decodtion  was  boil¬ 
ing,  till  it  had  acquired  a  Colour  that  pleafetl  him  ; 
which  I  know,  by  the  Beauty  of  his  Works,  to  be  a  very 
good  Secret. 


To  have  the  Gilding  more  rich,  and  lafting,  they 
fometimes  quicken  the  Work  over  again  with  Quick- 
filyer  and  Aqua-fortis,  and  gild  it  a  fecond  Time,  after 
the  fame  Manner  ;  proceeding,  if  Occafion  be,  even  to 
a  third  or  fourth  Time,  till  the  Gold  lies  the  Thicknefs 
of  a  Nail  on  the  Metal. 

To  prepare  the  Metal' for  Gilding  with  gold  Leaves, 
it  muft  be  firft  well  feratched,  or  raked ;  then  polifhed 
with  a  Poliftier  ;  and  thus  fet  to  the  Tire  to  blue,  i.  e. 
to  heat,  till  it  appear  of  a  blue  Colour  :  This  done,  the 
firft  Lay  of  Gold  is  put  thereon,  and  lightly  rubbed 
down  with  •  a  Polifher  ;  and  thus  expofed  to  a  gentle 
Fire  :  They  ufually  give  it  three  fuch. Lays,  or  four  at 
moft ;  each  Lay  confifting  of  a  fingle  Leaf  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Works,  and  of  two  for  the  extraordinary  ones  3 
after  each  Lay  they  fet  it  afrefh  to  the  Fire  :  After  the 
laft  Lay  the  Gold  is  in  a  Condition  to  be  burnifhed. 

'The  Bafis  or  Matter,  whereon  the  Gold  is  applied  in 
Gilding  in  Oil,  or  an  oily  Size ,  according  to  M.  Feltbien, 
is  the  Remains  of  Colours  found  fettled  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Pots,  wherein  the  Painters  wafh  their  Pencils. 
This  Matter,  which  is  very  vifeid,  they  firft  grind; 
then  pafs  it  through  a  Linnen  Cloth  ;  and  thus  lay  it 
with  a  Pencil,  on  the  Matter  to  be  gilt,  after  having 
firft  wafhed  it  once  or  twice  over  with  Size  and  if  it  be 
Wood,  with  fome  white  Paint. 

This  Method  obtains  in  France ;  but  the  Englijh 
Gilders  in  lieu  thereof,  generally  make  ufe  of  a  Gold 
Size  made  of  yellow  Okei*,  grounded  fine  with  Water, 
and  laid  to  dry  on  a  Chalk-ftone ;  then  ground  up 
with  a  due  Proportion  of  fat  drying  Oil,  to  give  it  the 
Body  or  Degree  of  Stiffnefs  required.  With  this  Size 
they  wafh  over  the  Thing  to  be  gilt,  by  means  of  a  Brufh 
or  a  large  Pencil.  And,  when,  almoft  dry,  but  while 
yet  un&uous  enough  to  catch  and  retain  the  Gold,  they 
fpread  their  Gold  Leaves  thereon  either  whole  or  cut  in 
Pieces.  'To  take  up  and  apply  the  Leaves,  they  make 
ufe  of  a  Piece  of  fine,  foft,  well  carded  Cotton,  or  of  a 
Pallet  for  the  Purpofe ;  or  barely  the  Knife,  wherewith 
the  Leaves  are  cut,  according  to  the  Parts  of  the  Work 
they  are  to  gild,  or  the  Breadth  of  the  Gold  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  ,  In  Proportion  as  the  Gold  is  laid  they  prefs  it 
down  fmooth  with  a  Bunch  of  Cotton  or  a  Hare’s  Foot, 
to  make  it  ftick,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporate  with  the 
Ground :  With  the  fame .  Hare's  Foot,  .  or  a  Camel's 
Hair-pencil,  they  mend  any  Cracks  that  may  happen 
therein,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  will  be  hereafter  Ihcwn 
in  Water-gilding. 


Note ,  That  this  Sort  of  Gilding  is  chiefly  ufed  for  Domes, 
and  Roofs  of  Churches,  Courts,  Banquetting-Houfes, 
£?c.  and  for  Figures  of  Plaifter,  Lead,  &c,  that  are 
to  fland  expofed  to  the  Weather. 

Water-Gilding  is  not  performed  with  lefs  Apparatus ; 
nor  is  it  ufed  fo  frequently,  nor  on  fuch  large  Works  as 
the  former ;  wooden  Works,  and  thofe  of  Strtcco,  arc 
almoft  the  only  ones  gilt  in  this  Way ;  which  befides 
muft  be  flieltcred  from  the  Weather.  The  Size  made 
ufe  of  for  Gilding  is  to  be  made  of  Shreds,  &c,  of  Parch¬ 
ment  or  Gloves  boiled  in  Water  to  the  Confidence  of  a 

JeNy-  . 

If  it  be  Wood  that  is  to  be  gilt,  they  firft  give  it  a 
Wafli  of  this  Size  boiling-hot  ;  and  when  this  is  dry, 
another  of  Whiting  mixed  up  with  the  fame  Size,  ror 
this  Whiting  fame  ufe  Plaifter  of  Paris  well  beaten  and 
lifted  ;  others  Spanijh  White  or  Ccrufs,  fita  it  is  laid  on 
with  a  ftiff  Brufh,  and  oftencr,  or  fcldom  repented,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nature  of  the  Work ;  For  Pieces  or  ociup- 

tirrc  feven  or  eight  Lays  fulfice  ;  for ,  flat  or  fmoot a 

Works  ten  or  twelve ;  in  the  latter  Cafe  they  are  npplie 
by  drawing  the  Brufli  or  Pencil  over  the  Work  ;  in  tnc 
former  by  dabbing  it  fmartly  on,  that  the  Size  may  en  e 

all  the  Dents  of  the  Carving.  ,  .  ,  r  .  ,xrrt 

When  the  whole  is  dry,  they  moiften  it  with  fair  - 

ter,  and  rub  it  over  with  feveral  Pieces  of  coavle  Lm  ^  ^ 
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in  all  the  little  Lines  and  Cavities;"  and  to  flop  and 
amend  any  little  ‘Faults  With  Shell  Gold. 

«  «  *  *  ^  V  *  1 


* 

if  it  be  a  Flat ;  otherwife  they  beat  it,  or  fwitch  it, 
with  feveral  Slips  of  the  feme;  Linnen,  .tied  to  little' ; 

Sticks,  to  make  it  follow,*  ahd  enter  all  the^Cavities  and:' 

Deprefiures  thereof. 

The  White  thus  finifhed,  they  proceed  to  yellow  it ; 
obferving,  that  if  it  be  a  •Piece  of  Sculpture  in  Relievo, 
they  fir  ft  touch  up,  and  repair  the  feveral  Parts  which 
the  white  Ground  may  have  disfigured,  with  little  Iron 
Inftruments,'  or  Gravers,  ChiiFels,  Gauges,  & V; 1  . 

.  ,  i  •,  *  •  p  *  »  • 

Note,  That  the  yellow,  which  they  ufe,  is  only  common 
Oker,  well  ground  and.  fifted ;  and  thus  mixed  up 
with  the  Size  uled  for  the  White,  only  weaker,  by 
one  Half. 

This  yellow  Colour  is  laid  on  hot,  and  in  Works  of 
Sculpture  -  ferves  to  fupply  the  Place  of  Gold,  which  fre¬ 
quently  cannot  be  carried  into  all  the  Cavities,--andDent- 
ings  of  Foliages  and.  other.  Ornaments.  Over  this  yel¬ 
low  they  apply  a  Lay,  which,  is  to  ferve  for  the  Ground 
whereon  the  Gold  is  to  be  immediately  laid  :  It  is  ufualiy 
com pofed ,  of  the  Ann enian.  Bole,  Blood-ftone,  Black-? 
lead,  and  a  little  Tat,  to  which' fome  add  Soap,  and  Oil 
of  Olive  ;  others  burnt  Bread,  Biftre,  Antimony,  Tin- 
glafs,  .Butter,  and  Sugar-Candy.  Theft  Ingredients  be¬ 
ing  all  ground  together  with  hot  Size,  they  apply  three 
Lays  of  the  Compofition  upon  the  yellow,  each  after 
the  other  is  dried;  taking  Care  not  to  put  any.  in  the 
fmall  Cavities  of  die  Work,  to  hide  the  yellow.  The 
Brulh  ufed,  in  this  Application,  is  to  be  foft ;  and  when 
the  Matter  is  well  dried,  they  go  over  it  with  a  ftronger 
Btfjlh  to  rub  it  down,  and  take  off  the  little  prominent 
Grains,  and.  thus  facilitate  tHe;Burnifliing  of  the  Gold. 

Note,  That-  Gilders ,  before  they-  can  proceed  to  gild , 
muft  have  three  Pencils  ;  one  to  wet,  another  to 
.  touch  up,  and  amend,-  and  a  third  to  flatten-  :  -There 
is  alfo  requir’d  a  Cufhion  to  fpread 'the  Gold  Leaves 
•  on,  when  taken  out  of  the  Book  ;  a  Knife1  to  cut 
-  them  ;  :arid  a-  Hare’s  Foot,-  or  Squirrel’s  Tail,  fitted 
:  with  a  Handle ;  ot*  elfe  a  Piece  of  Cotton,  to  take 
;  them  up,  >  direft,  and  apply  them. 

Fitted  With'  thefe  Tools,  he  begins  with  ,  the  wetting 
pencils,-  With,. which  he  rnoiftens  .the  Layer, .  laft  laid 
6n,”  with'  Water,'  that  it  may ,  the  better  receive,  and 

retain  the  Gold :  The  Leaves,  are  then,  laid .  on  the  .  ...  .  . 

Cufidon,’  and -  taken  up,  if  whole,  with  the  Squirrel’s  •  Leaves  ot  divers  Thicknefs;  but  there,  are  'fome  fo  fine* 
Tail;:  if  .In;i?ieces, ,  with;#?  .  ofter .  Inftrumeht,  •  or  even  that  aThonfand  don’t  weigh  above  four  or  five  Drachms: 

the  Knife  tliey  are  , cut  withal,  and  laid  and  fpread  gently 
vw  ■*'  when  the 


Note ,  That  the  Compofition  here  called  Vermeil ,  is 
made  of  Gum  Gutta,  Vermillion,  and  a  little  of  fome 
ruddy  brown  Colour,  .-  ground  together,  with  Venice 
Varnifh,  and  Oil  of  Turpentine.  Some  Gilders ,  in 
lieu  hereof,  content  themfelves  with  fine  Lacca,  ot 
Dragon’s  Blood,  with  Gum  Water.  ■ 

,  •  .  .  i .  •  •  ■  ■  ‘  ^ 

.  '  Sometimes  inftead  of  burnilhing  the  Gold,  they  bur- 
nifh  the  Ground,  or  Compofition  laid  on  laft  before  it.55 
and  content  themfelves  afterwards  to  wafh  die  Part  oye 
with  Size.  This  Method  is  chiefly'  pra6tiftd  for  the 
Hands,  Face,  and  other  Nudities  in  Relievo  ;  which  by 
this  Means,'  do  not  appear  fo  very  brilliant  -as  the  Parts 
burnifh’d  ;  th o’. much  more  fo,  than  the  parts  perfectly 

fiat  or  matted.  .  .  ,, 

*  %  *  « 

*  ^  ,  %  V  %  4 

♦  r  r  •  » 

Note,  That  to  gild  a  Work,  and  yet  preferve  white 
Grounds,  they  apply  a  Layer’ of  Spahi/h  White,  mixt 
cd  with  a  weak  Fifli  Glue,  on  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Ground  whereon  the  yellow,  or' the  Layer  next  under 

the-’ Gold,  might  run.  ’ '  . 

»  .  . 

The  Art  of  Gilding  was  not  unknown  among  the  An- 
tients,  though  it  never  arofe  among  them  at  the  Perfec¬ 
tion  to  which  the  Moderns  have  carried,  it.  -  Pliny  afi 
fures  us,  .that  the  firft  Gilding  feen  at  Rome,  was  after  the 
Deftru&ion  of  Carthage ,  under  the  Cenforihip  of  Lucius 
Mummius,  when  they  began  to  gild,  the  Ceilings  of  their 
Temples,  and  Palaces;  the  Capitol  being  the  firft  Place 
on  which  this  Enrichment  was  beftow’d.r  But  he  adds, 
that  Luxury  advanced  on,  them  fo  haftily,  that  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  Time  you  might  fee  all,  even  private  and  poor  Per- 
fons,  gild  the  very  Walls,  Vaults,  .  of  their  Houfes; , 
We  need  not  doubt  but  they,  had  the  fame  Method 
with  us  of  Beating  Gold,  and  reducing  it. in  to  Leaves’; 
though  it  fliould  feem  they  did  not  carry/ it  to  the  fame 
Height  -  if  it  be  true,  which  Pliity  relates,  that  they  onv 
ly  made  feven  hundred  and.  fifty  Leaves,  ;four  Fingers 
fquare,  of  a  whole  Ounce.;.  Indeed ‘  he /adds,  that  they 
could  make  more  ;  that  the  thickeft  were  called  Brattea, 
Pranefthice,  by  Rea fon  of  a,  Statue  of  the.  Goddefs'  For¬ 
tune,  at  Pnenefte ,  gilt  with  filch  Leaves  ;  and  that  -  the- 
thinner  Sort  were  called  Brailea  Qu<ejlori<ey.  • '  •  ,  * 

The  modern  Gilders  doi  alfo  make ufe,  of  Gold 

1  1.  1- •  1  _ r  'v  •  _ '  tri.rJLL-  ii 


on  the  Parts  of  the  Work  before  moiften’d. 

Leaves  happen  to  crack,  or  break  in  laying  on,  he  makes 
tip  the  Breaches,  with  little  Pieces,  of  Leaf,  taken  up  on 
the  repairing  Pencil ;  and  with  the  fame  Pencil,  or  ano¬ 
ther  fome  what  bigger,  they  fmoofch  the  whole,  prefling 
the  Gold  into  the  Dents,  where  it  could  not  1?  well  be 
carried  with  the  Squirrel’s  Tail. 

f 

Note,  That  the  Work  tli’us  far  ^7/;  when  dry,  remains 
'either  to:  be  burnifli’d  . or  matted. 


The  thickeft  are  ufed  for  Gilding  on  Iron,  and  other  Me-* 
tals  ;  and  the  thinneft  on  Wood  ;  but  we  have*  another 
Advantage  over  th  c.  An  tients, :  in  the,  Manner  of  ufing 
and  applying  the  Gold.  The  Secret  of  Painting  in  Oil,', 
difeover’d-  of  late  Ages,  fiirnilhcs  us  with ,  Means  of 
Gildbtg  Works,  that  fhall  endure  all  the  Inj  uries  of  Time  . 
and  Weather,  which  to, the.  A  ntients  was  impracticable: 
They  had.no  Way  to  lay  the  Gold  on  Bodies  that  would 
not  endure  the  Fire,  but.  with  Whites  of  Eg^s,  or  Size  ;; 
neither  of  which  will  endure  the  Water :  So  that  they 


To  burnifli  it,  is  to  fmooth,  and  polifli  it  with  aBur- 


could  only  gild  fuch  Places  as  were  flieltcr’d  from  the 
Moifture  of  the  Weather.  ,  . 

iiifticr,  which  is'  ufiuilly  a'  Dog  or  Wolfs  Tooth,  or  a  The  Greeks  called  thp-  Compofition  on  which  they 

Blood-ftonb,  an  Agate,  or  a  Pebble,  .fitted  in  a  Handle  applied  their  Gilding  on  Wood,  Leucopham,  or  Letter, 

0  phonon,  which  is  defenbed  as  a  Sort  of  glutinous,-  corn- 

/IjMfihrr  in  nil  Pi'nhnbilifv.  '  tn  nvikr*  t*hr* 


for  tlie  Purpoft. 

To  mat  it,  is.  to  giye.it  a  light  Lick  iri  the  Places  not 

burnifhed*  with,  a:  Pencil  dipt-  in'  Size,  wherein  a  little 

Yermillion,  fometimes,  has  been  mix’d.  This  helps  to 
preferve  and.  prevent  its  flawing,,  when  handled. 

The  laft  Thing  is  - to  apply-  a  Vermeil,  or  Lacquer, 


pound  Earth,  ferving,  in  all  Probability,  to  make  the 
Gold  ftick,  and  bear  -poll fifing ;  but  the  Particulars  of 
this  Earth,  its  Colour,  Ingredients,  the  Antiqua¬ 
ries,  and  Naturalifts,  are  not  agreed  upon; 
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G  LA  S  S-G  R  I  N  D  I  N  G 


Glass-grinding,  as  i  take  it  in  this 

Place,  is  the  Method  of  rubbing,  or  wearing 
off  the  irregular,  and  ocherwife  redundant  Parts  of  the 
Surface  of  a  Piece  of  Glafs,  and  reducing  it  to  the  de- 
ftin’d  Figure,  whether  that  be  flat,  concave,  or  the  like. 
This  Art  is  more  particularly  appropriated  to  grinding 

of  Optick-Glaffes . 

Optick-Glaffes ,  are  ground  either  Concave ,  or  Convex , 
io  as  either  to  collect  or  dilperle  the  Rays  of  Light ;  by 
Means  whereof  Vifion  is  improved,  and  the  Eye  ftrength- 
en’d,  preferv’d,  &c. 

For  Convex-Glaffes ,  the  firft  Thing  to  be  done  is  to 
provide  a  Difli  or  Bafon,  within  whole  Cavity,  the  Glals 
is  to  be  form’d.  In  order  to  this,  they  take  a  Piece  of 
BraJs,  Copper,  Iron,  or  Wood,  and  form  it  into  a  Seg¬ 
ment  of  a  Circle,  having  the  Radius  of  the  Balon,  or 
Dilh  intended.  This  done,  a  Balon  is  forged  by  a 
Smith,  either  of  Iron  or  Copper,  having  its  Cavity 
exa&Iy  fitting,  or  correiponding  to  the  Segment  above- 
mention’d. 

If  the  Artift:  chufes  rather  to  have  the  Bafon  call,  he 
muff  take  Clay  well  dried,  pulverize  and  fife  it ;  mix  jt 
up  with  Water,  and  then  ftrain,  or  filter  it ;  with  this 
he  works  up  Horfe-Dung,  and  Hair  Ihred  fmall,  till  the 
Mals  be  fufficiently  tough  ;  to  which,  on  Occafion,  may 
be  added  Charcoal-Duft,  or  Brick-Duft,  well  lifted. 

Two  coarfe  Moulds  are  then  prepar’d  of  a  gritty  Stone, 
the  one  Convex,  the  other  Concave,  which  are  to  be 
ground  on  one  another  with  wet  Sand  between,  till  fuch 
a  Time  as  the  one  perfectly  fits  the  other  >  by  this 
Means  a  perfect  lpherical  Figure  is  acquir’d.  The  Mafs 
prepar’d  before,  is  now  to  be  extended  on  the  Table  with 
a  wooden  Roller,  till  it  be  of  a  Thicknefs  proper  for  the 
Glafs  ;  and  then  being  ftrewed  with  Brick-Duft  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  flicking,  it  is  laid  over  the  convex  Mould,  and 
fo  gets  the  Figure  of  the  Glafs.  When  this  is  dry,  it  is 
cover’d  with  another  Lay  of  the  fame  Mafs,  which  once 
dried,  both  Covers,  or  Segments  of  the  hollow  Sphere, 
made  of  Clay,  are  taken  off.  The  Innermoft  of  the  two 
being  laid  afide,  the  Stone  Mould  is  anointed  with  a 
Pigment  prepar’d  of  Chalk  and  Milk,  and  the  outer 
Cover  again  put  over  it,  &V. 

But  if  the  Bafon  forg’d  by  the  Smith  is  to  be  tiled, 
when  it  is  thus  roughly  form’d,  it  mull  be  finilhed  in 
the  . PewterePs  Lath,  or  on  a  Stone  Mould,  fixed  to  an 
Iron  Axis,  with  a  Pinion  moveable  by  a  Wheel,  and 
that  by  a  Winch  or  Handle. 

The  Bafon  being  ground  on  the  Mould,  till  it  exaftly 
fits  in  all  Parts,  is  taken  off,  and  cemented  to  a  wooden 
Block  (loaden  if  needs  be  with  Lead)  ftrew’d  over  with 
fine  fitted  Sand,  and  thus  ground  over  again  on  the 
Mould,  till  all  the  Furrows  or  Scratches  be  quite  taken 
away. 

LaftJy,  large  Pieces  of  Glafs  are  ground  in  a  Bafon, 
with  fine  Sand  between  •,  till  fuch  Time  as  its  Surface 
being  well  fmoothed,  there  is  no  longer  an  Oppofition 
to  the  Motion. 

Note,  That  the  Difli  is  known  to  be  perfectly  finilhed, 
when  a  Hair  being  ft  retched  over  it,  its  Shadow  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  Cavity,  particularly  in  a  Camera  ob- 
fenra ,  does  not  appear  diftorted. 

The  Bafon  finilhed,  the  Artift  proceeds  to  chufc  GJaflfcs 
for  the  Purpofe  ;  which  he  does  by  laying  them  on  clean 
Paper,  and  obferving  what  Colours  arc  projected  there¬ 
on  ;  for  the  lame  are  the  Colours  of  the  (j  Ioffes.  Al¬ 
ways  letting  afide  thofe  of  the  darker  Colours,  and 
chufing  the  brighter;  but  as  the  whiteft  and  brighteft 
have  ufually  Veins,  and  bcficlcs,  in  Traft  of  Time,  by 
the  Humidity  of  the  Air  are  apt  to  ruft,  and  lofe  their 
Polilh  ;  for  this  Reafon  Huygens  recommends  thole  a 
little  yelJowifh,  reddifh,  or  grecnifh  ;  Hcvelius  the 
blueifli. 

Note,  That  a  Glafs  is  found  to  be  free  from  Bubbles, 
Sands,  Veins,  Knots,  and  Spires,  by  holding  it  to 
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the  Sun,  and  receiving  the  Rays  through  iron  a 
white  Paper  ;  for  the  Flaws  above  mentioned  will 
each  project  a  Shadow  thereon. 

Note,  alfo,  That  if  inftead  of  lenticular,  or  at  leafl  fph?. 
rical  GlafiTes,  we  make  ufe.  of  Plate  Glafs  ;  it  mult  be 
divided  and  cut  with  a  Diamond  into  Squares  ;  ancj  if 
it  be  too  thick  to  break  othenvife,  we  may  do  it  by 
laying  it  on  a  Table  covered  with  a  Cloth,  in  fuch 
manner,  as  that  the  Side,  or  Part  to  be  fevered,  hang 
over  the  Edge  ;  for  being  ft  ruck  with  an  Iron  Inftru- 
ment  in  this  Situation,  it  eafily  breaks  in  the  Direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Line  drawn  by  the  Diamond. 

i 

Having  thus  got  a  fquare  Piece  of  Glafs,  we  mult 
deferibe  two  concentrick  Circles  thereon,  with  a  Pair 
of  Compaftes,  one  of  whofe  Legs  carries  a  Diamond; 
the  Diameter  of  the  inner  Circle  to  be  equal  to  the 
Breadth  of  the  intended  Lens,  and  that  or  the  outer 
fomewhat  more,  and  break  off  the  Corners  as  above 
dire&ed  ;  taking  off  the  lefler  Inequalities  on  a  grinding 
Stone,  or  the  like.  Wc  •  examine,  next,  whether  the 
Piece  of  Glals  be  every  where  equally  thick  ;  if  it  be 
not,  we  muft  reduce  it  to  fuch  Equality,  by  grinding  it 
on  an  Iron  Plate  with  Sand  and  Water. 

Laftly,  we  glue,  or  cement  the  Glafs,  thus  prepared, 
to  a  wooden  Handle,  with  a  Cement  made  of  Pitch, 
and  a  fourth  Part  of  Rofin  ;  or  one  Part  of  Wax,  and 
eleven  of  Colophony ;  taking  Care  that  the  Bale,  or  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Handle,  be  equal  to  the  Glafs ;  and  that  the 
Center  of  the  Glafs  and  Handle  meet  together.  Smaller 
Lens's ,  as  thofe  ufed  for  Microfcopes,  are  fixed  on  with 
Sealing  Wax. 

All  Things  thus  prepared,  there  remains  nothing  but 
to  grind  the  Glafs,  and  bring  it  to  the  Convexity  re¬ 
quired  ;  which  is  performed  by  fmearing  over  the  Dilh 
equally  with  fine  fifted  Sand  moifteii’d  with  Water; 
then  taking  the  Handle  with  the  Glafs  thereon,  working 
it  over,  fometimes  .this  Way,  and  fometimes  that,  to 
prevent  the  Form  of  the  Bafon  from  being,  difturbed; 
never  leaning  too  hard  thereon. 

When  the  Glafs  has  got  the  Figure  of  the  Bafon,  we 
muft  clean  it  well  of  all  the  Sand,  and  Filth  adhering; 
and  fprinkle  the  Bafon  over,  with  Emery  moiftened  with 
Water;  grinding  the  Glafs  thereon,  till  all  the  Rough- 
nels,  and  Inequalities,  are  taken  away.  After  this,  the 
Sand  ufed  in  Hour-Glaffes  may  be  of  Service,  applied, 
and  ufed  as  before ;  remembring  to  take  out  the  Sand 
when  too  much  worn,  and  fubftitute  new  in  its  Stead. 
Some,  in  lieu  hereof,  chufc  feveral  Sorts  of  Emery,  each 
finer  than  the  other,  or  even  the  Powder  of  Flints  cal¬ 
cined  and  pounded. 

Laftly,  the  fame  GJafs  muft  be  ground  in  another 
Bafon  or  Dilh,  which  is  a  Segment  of  a  lefler  Sphere, 
making  ufe  of  the  like  Sand  as  before  ;  till  it  has  got  a 
pretty  high  Rim  or  Margin  all  around. 


Note,  That  in  regard  the  Preflion  is  not  .here  determined, 
accurately  enough  upon  the  Middle  of  the  Glafs,  by 
the  mere  Guidance  of  the  Hand,  fome  have  cholc  to 
make  ufe  of  the  following  Machine,  efpedaliy  (or 
grinding  ObjcdbGIaffes,  They  fix  the  Dilh  on  an  ho¬ 
rizontal  Tabic  ;  and  let  the  Aperture  of  the  Machine 
be  over  its  Center,  through  which  pafles  an  Iron 
Arm  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  fattened  to  a  Staff ; 
leaving  the  other  End  of  the  Staff  to  be  fitted  into  a 
Hole  cut  in  the  Difli,  and  fattened  therein.  No™* 
grind  the  Glafs  inftead  of  the  Difli,  they  take  hold  of* 
the  laid  Staff  and  work  with  Sand,  as  before. 


Vtf/r, .  alfo,  That  Huygens  tells  us,  that  hq  firft  ufed- 
Coarfe  Emery,  then  a  fine  Powder  of  the  fame,  which- 
would  be  fifty  Seconds  in  finking  to  the  Bottom  of  a 
Vcffcl  of  Water,  putting  in  frdh  every  half,  or  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Hour.  Sometimes  too,  he  ufed  Emery  ot 
fifty  Seconds  for  -J  of  an  Hour ;  then  Emery  of  400 
Seconds  for  4  of  an  Hour ;  and  laftly,  Emery  °f  45 
Minutes,  for  ;•  ojf  an  Hour.  ^ 


GLASS-  GRINDING. 


The  Manner  of  grinding  Concave  Lens's,  is  to  cement 
a  little  Piece  of  Copper  to  the  End  of  the  Arbor  of  a 
Lath,  and  turning  it  till  it  forms  a  Difh  or  Bafon,  of 
the  Diameter  of  the  Lens  required  5  then  a  Piece  of 
dear  Glafs  is  cemented  on  one  of  its  flat  Sides,  to  the 
End  of  a  little  Maudrel  with  black  Spanifh  Wax ;  and 
thus  grinding  on  the  Side  not  cemented  on  a  Grindftone 
with  Water  till  it  have  nearly  acquired  a  concave  Figure. 
It  is  finifhed  in  the  Lath,  by  turning  it  in  the  Bafon, 
with  fine  wet  Sand,  or  Grit-fione  ;  which  Grit  muft  be 
often  repeated  frefh,  till  the  Lens  appear  very  round. 
When  it  is  come  to  that  Point  they  ceafe  to  take  any 
frefh  Stone,  but  continue  to  turn  it  in  the  Bafon,  till 
the  Remains  of  the  Sand  are  become  fo  fine  as  to  have 
polifhed  it ;  which  is  perceived  when  upon  wiping  it, 
the  Image  of  the  Window  of  the  Place  is  feen  painted 
on  its  Surface  ;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  wetted  in  Water 
without  any  Sand,  and  turned  till  it  have  got  a  Polifh  : 
The  Bafon  is  then  covered  with  in- fide  with  two  or  three 
Folds  of  Linnen,  and  the  Polifh  of  both  the  Convex  and 
Concave  Glafs ,  finifhed  with  Putty  orTripoly  of  Venice 
fteeped  in  Water. 

They  are  known  to  be  perfectly  polifhed,  when,  view¬ 
ing  them  with  a  Magnifier,  there  appear  no  Scratches 
of  the  Sand.  The  Cement  is  then  broke  off,  and  the 
polifhed  Side  cemented,  to  work  and  grind  the  other, 
as  before,  till  the  Edges  of  the  Lens  become  lharp,  and 
is  perfectly  polifhed  on  either  Side.  When  finifhed, 
they  are  wafhed  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  to  take  off  all  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  Wax. 

Note,  That  the  principal  among  Oplick  Glaffes ,  are  T de- 

fcopes9  Mtcrofcopes ,  Spectacles ,  Reading-Glajfes ,  Magick 

LantbornSy  &c.  whofe  Glaffes  are  all  ground  in  the 

Manner  abovemehtioned. 

Glafs -grindings  is  alfo  appropriated  to  the  A<5t  of 
fmoothing,  or  polifhing  the  Surface  of  Glafs  for  Looking 
Glaffes . 

In  order  to  this,  the  Plate  of  Glafs  is  laid  horizontal 
on  a  Stone,  in  Manner  of  a  Table  j  and  to  fecure  it  the 
better,  plaifter’d  down  with  Mortar,  or  Stucco,  that  the 
Effort  of  the  Workman,  or  of  the  Machine  ufed  there¬ 
in,  may  not  (hake,  or  difplace  it :  To  fuftain  it,  there 
is  a  ftrong  wooden  Frame,  that  furrounds  it  an  Inch  or 
two  higher  than  the  Glafs .  The  Bottom,  or  Bafe  of  the 
grinding  Engine,  is  another  tough  Glafs ,  about  half  the 
Dimenfions  of  the  former :  On  this  is  a  wooden  Plank, 
cemented  thereto  •,  and  upon  this  are  proper  Weights 
applied  to  promote  the  Triture ;  the  Plank,  or  Table, 
being  fattened  to  a  Wheel,  which  gives  it  Motion.  This 
Wheel,  which  is  at  leaft  five  or  fix  Inches  Diameter,  is 
made  of  a  very  hard,  but  light  Wood,  and  is  wrought 
by  two  Workmen,  placed  againft  each  other,  who  pufh 
and  pull  it  alternately  •,  and  fometimes,  when  the  Work 
requires  it,  turn  it  round:  By  fuch  Means  a  conftanc 
mutual  Attrition  is  produced  between  the  two  Glaffes, 
which  is  favoured  by  Water,  and  Sand  of  fevcral  Kinds 


bellowed  between  ;  Sand  ftill  finer  and  finer  being  ap¬ 
plied,.  as  the  Grinding  is  more  advanced  5  at  Jaft  Emery 
is  ufed :  We  need  not  add,  that  as  the  upper,  or  in¬ 
cumbent  Glafs ^  polishes  and  grows  fmoother,  it  mutt  be 
fhifted  from  Time  to  Time,  and  other  put  in  its  Place. 

1 

Note,  That  only  the  largeft  fize  Glaffes  are  thus  ground 
with  a  Mill ;  for  the  middling,  and  fmaller  Sorts  are 
wrought  by  the  Hand,  to  which  End  there  are  four 
wooden  Handles  at  the  four  Corners  of  die  upper 
Stone,  or  Carriage,  for  the  Workmen  to  take  hold 
of,’  and  give  it  Motion. 

The  Plate  being  thus  fitted  for  Polifhing ,  a  Wooden 
Parallelepiped,  lined  with  ‘Tripoli  Earth,  or  burnt  Tin, 
temper’d  wi  th  Water,  is  laid  on  the  Plate,  and  worked 
to  and  again,  till  the  Glafs  have  got  a  perfect  Poll tu re. 

Note,  That  it  is  found  extremely  difficult  to  bring  the 
Glafs  to  an  exaft  Plainnefs.  Hevelius  judges  more 
Art  required  to  bring  Glafs  to  a  perfcdl  Plane,  than 
to  a  Sphere.  For  polifhing  large  Places  of  Glafs* 
they  have  a  Machine  for  the  Purpofe. 

The  Plate  being  polifhed,  if  it  be  for  a  Looking-Gtafs , 
thin  blotting  Paper  is  fpread  on  a  Table,  and  fprinkled 
with  fine  Chalk  5  this  done,  over  the  Paper  is  laid  a  thin 
Lamina,  or  Leaf  of  Tin,  on  which  is  poured  Mercury, 
which  is  to  be  equally  diftributed  over  the  Leaf  with  a 
Hare’s  Foot  or  Cotton ;  over  the  Leaf  is  laid  a  clean 
Paper,  and  over  that  the  Glafs  Plate.  With  the  left 
Hand  the  Plate  is  prefTed  down,  and  with  the  Right 
the  Paper  is  gently  drawn  out ;  which  done  the  Plate 
is  covered  with  a  thicker  Paper,  and  loaden  with  a 
greater  Weight,  that  the  fuperfluous  Mercury  may  be 
driven  out,  and  the  Tin  adhere  more  clofely  to  the  Glafs, 
When  it  is  dried  the  Weight  is  removed,  and  the 
Looking-Glafs  is  compleat. 

Note ,  That  fome  add  an  Ounce  of  Mercury  to  half  an 
Ounce  of  Marcafite  melted  by  the  Fire  i  and  left  the 
Mercury  evaporates  in  Srnoak,  pour  it  into  cold  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  when  cold,  fqueeze  it  through  a  Cloth  or 
Leather.  Some  alfo  add  a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce  of 
.  Lead  and  Tin  to  the  Marcafite,  that  the  Glafs  may 
dry  the  fooner. 

Note,  alfo.  That  in  the  philosophical  Tran  factions, 
N°  245,  we  have  a  Method  of  foliating  Globe  Look- 
tng-GlaffeSy  communicated  by  Sir  R.  Southwell .  The 
Mixture  is  of  Quickfilver,  and  Marcafite  of  Silver, 
of  each  three  Ounces  \  and  Tin  and  Lead,  of  each 
half  an  Ounce  ;  to  the  two  laft  thrown  on  the  Mar¬ 
cafite,  and  afterwards  the  Quickfilver  ;  ftir  them  well 
together  over  the  Fire ;  but  they  mutt  be  taken  off, 
and  be  towards  cooling  before  the* Quickfilver  be  put 
to  them.  When  you  ufe  it,  the  Glafs  fhould  be  well 
heated  and  very  dry  ;  but  it  will  do  alfo  when  it  is 
cold,  though  beft  when  the  Glafs  is  heated.  . 
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ABACUS,  in  Architecture,  1 66. 

in  Clergy,  721.  Their 
4  Dignity,  ibid.  Jurifdidfcion,  722. 
Abbots,  in  the  Clergy,  7 1 9.  Regu- 
•  .  •!***  *bid.  in  Commendara,  720. 

Then- Hillory,  719.  Confecration,  720. 
Abdomen,  in  Anatomy,  56. 

■Abel,  in  Chronology,  50 1 .  His  Hiftory,  ibid. 

"v*?  Coaft  of,  in  Geography,  1160.  De¬ 
fcription  thereof,  ibid. 

Abimehcb,  in  Chronology,  ro4. 

Abra,  Polifh  Coin,  792; 

Abraham r  in  Chronology,  502.  His  Hiftory,  ii. 
■Abruzo,  Province,  1139. 

Abyjjinia ,  Empire,  in  Chronology,  1 1 64.  De¬ 
fcription  thereof,  1 165,  1 166.  ' 

AbylJitis,  their  Charaaer,  1 1 64. 

Academy,  what,  1.  Its  Name  whence,  ibid. 

Firit  where,  and  by  whom  eftablifhed,  ib. 

Academy,  Royal  of  die  Sciences  in  France,  2. 
Franfoife,'  3. 

Academy,  of  Medals  and  •  Infcriptions,  ibid. 

of  Mufick,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Politicks,  ib. 
Academy,  of  Angiers,  4.  of  Caen,  Montpel¬ 
lier,  Thouloufe,  in  France,  ibid. 

Academy ,  of  Rome,  Bolognia,  Milan,  &c.  in 
Italy,  'ibid. 

Academy,  of  the  Princes,  in  Pruflia,  ibid. 
Academies  of  the  Jews,  4. 

Academicks,  who,  1 .  Their  original  Dogma’s. 

Difference  between  the  antient  and  modern 
Academicks,  ibid. 

Province,  in  Geography,  1179.  De- 

fcnpt.’on  thereof,  ibid. 

Ace-point,  at  Trick-Track,  1068. 

Acetarium,  Pear,  in  Botany,  367. 

Acetofa  prateiifis,  or  Sorrel,  in  Botany,  369. 

Defcription  thereof.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Acbab ,  in  Chronology,  507. 

Achaia ,  Province,  in  Geography,  1139. 
Achnntus,  in  Architecture,  x66. 

Acbaz ,  in  Chronology,  508. 

Adban, City,  capital,  1157. 

Acheronticlc  Books  of  the  Romans,  329. 

Acre,  Money  of  Account  in  the  Mogulif- 
tan,  761. 

Adam,  noAlchymift,  27. 

Addition,  in  Algebra,  30,  Of  fingle  whole 
Quantities.  Of  compound  Quantities,  ibid. 
Addition,  in  Arithmetick,  195.  Of  Number* 
of  different  Denominations,  196.  OfAvcr- 
•  dupok  Weight,  ibid.  For  Troy  Weight. 
For  Apothecaries  Weight,  ibid.  In  Cloth 
Mcafurc.  In  Wine  Mcafurc.  In  Long 
Meafure,  ibid.  Of  Decimals,  197.  Vulgar 
Fractions,  212.  Mixed  Number,  ib.  '  De¬ 
cimal  Fractions,  21c. 

Adtljlan,  King  of  England,  557. 

Aderbtjan ,  Province,  in  Geography,  1148. 
Adipofa,  Membrane,  in  Anatomy,  56. 

Admiral,:  in  Army,  240.  High,  Vice,  Rear 
Admiral,  240,  241. 

Adrian ,  Emperor,  in  Chronology,  523.  His 
Hiiloiy,  ibid. 

Adrian  I,  Pope,  in  Chronology,  579.  Hi* 
Hillory,  ibid. 

Adrian  IV.  Pope,  in  Chronology,  582.  His 
Hillory,  ibid. 

Aide*  in  Anti*,  in  Architecture,  407. 

AS Hut  Per  tin  ax ,  Emperor,  in  Chronolo- 

T  ▼  »  *  flit  t  I  t  ■ 


Agafiut,  Theologian,  970.  His  DoCtrine  of 
the  Eucharift,  ibid. 

Aggerhus,  Government,  1123.  . 

Agila,  King  of  the  Wi/sgotbs,  543.  His  Hi¬ 
ftory,  ibid. 

AgUuphe,  King  of  the  Lombards,  ce 6.  His  Hi¬ 
ftory,  ibid. 

Agora’s,  in  Architecture,  1 37. 

Agra ,  City,  Capit.  1150, 

Agricola ,  Botanift,  16. 

Agriculture,  5.. 

Agrimony,  in  Botany,  370. 

Ajan ,  Coaftof,  1168. 

Air,  in  Elements,  904.  Of  Arijlotle,  Des  Cartes , 
Boyle,  ibid.  Newton ,  Coet logon,  904,  90  c. 
Airek,  Province,  1178.  • 

Aix,  City,  Archbifhop,  1102. 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  City,  1106. 

Al,  in  Chymiftry,  622.. 

Ala,  in  Anatomy,  87. 

Albania,  Province,  1 139.  .  Defcription  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Albe,  Duke  of,  455.  His  Character,  ibid. 

Mert,  of  Aujlria,  .King  of  Bohemia,  568. 
A.bigeois,  Country,  x  101. 

Alboin,  firft  King  of  die  Lombards,  ccc.  His 
Hiftory,  ibid. 

Alborg,  ,  Province,  1123.  Defcription  there- 
.  of,  ibid. 

Albrct- Jeanne,  Queen,  of  Navarre,  442.  Her 
Chara&er,  ibid.  * 

A  t  1  ^  •  * «  in  Anatomy,  64. '  Ufe  thereof,  ibid . 
Alcluimlla,  Perfepier,  in  Botany,  .370.  De¬ 
fcription  thereof.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Alchimilla  Supina,  ICnawcl,  in  Botany,  370* 
Defcription  thereof.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 
Alchymifts,  their  Character,  23. 

Alchymy,  23.  Its  Objects,  ibid. 
AlcCtoromancy,  in  Aftrology,  254. 

Alembick,  in  Chymiftry,  62c. 

Alentejo,  Province,  .1131.  Defcription  there¬ 
of,  idem. 

Alexander  the  Great,  in  Clironology,  518,  Hi* 
Hiftory,  idem. 

Alexander,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  178.  His 
Conduct  towards  Arius,  1 79. 

Alexander ,  Son  of  Mammea,  Emperor.  C28. 
His  Hiftory,  ibid.  *  5 
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ASthiops  Mineralifl,  ...  . ,,  ,.T. 

parntion  tliercof,  It*  Virtue*,  ibid. 
of  the  Invention  of  Coining,  728. 
Alfnbility,  in  Ethiclcs,  942, 

AfTeClionr.  of  the  Sou),  in  Ethlcks,  942,  943. 
Ai'kica,  Country,  1158.  Hiftory,  Dcfcrin 
tion,  and  Divifion  thereof,  1 158,  1150. 
Africans,  'their  Chamber,  1 159. 

VOM,  ^ 


Alexander  l.  King  of  Poland,  565. 

Alexander,  in  Chronology,  514.  His  .Hifto- 
ry,  ibid. 

Alexandria,  Province,  1.160. 

Alexis  Comnenc,  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  537. 
Alexis  11.  called Porphyrogcnita,  Emperor,  con. 
Alexis  III.  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  5  37. 

Alexis  IV.  Empcrpr  of  die  Eaft,  537. 

Alexis  V.  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  517, 

Alcxio,  Province,  1139.  Defcription  tlierc¬ 
of,  1139,  I  14.0, 

Alga r*ves,  Kingdom,  1131.  Defcription  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Algebra,  28. 

Algier,  Kingdom,  1161. 

A  to  ter,  City,  Capit.  ibid, 

Alkaeft,  in  Chymiftry,  622. 

Alknly,  in  Chymiftry,  ibid. 

Alkekengi,  Winter-CJicrry,  in  Botany,  370. 

Hiftory  thereof.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Alkool,  in  Chymiftry,  622. 

Alley,  in  Gardening,  1a,  Counter,  Front, 
Tranfvcrfe,  Diagonal,  sloping,  in  Zigzac, 
in  PerfpcCtivc,  ibid. 

Alligation,  in  Arithmetick,  208,. 

Alloy,  in  Coining,  738, 

AJItim,  in  Chymiftry,  664.  Hiftory,  there 
of,  664,  665. 

Almonds,  in  ConfcClionary,  826.  Pearled, 
Glazed,  ibid. 

Aloes,  in  Chymiftry,  687.  Hiftory  thereof. 
It*  Virtue*,  ibid. 


Alphonfians,  a  SeCl  of  Aftronomers,  2  c  8. 
Alphonjh s  I.  called  the  Chafte,  K.  of  Leon,  c68. 
His  Hiftory,  ibid.  3 

Alphonjus  VII.  King  of  Caftiie,  567.  His  Hi¬ 
ftory,  ibid. 

Alpbonfus  VIII.  King  of  Caftiie,  ibid.  His  Hi¬ 
ftory,  ibid. 

Alpbonfus  I.  King  of  Portugal,  572.  His  Hi¬ 
ftory,  ibid. 

Alpbonfus  II.  King  of  Portugal,  ibid.  His  Hi- 
ftory,  ibid. 

Alpbonfus  IV.  King  of  Portugal,  ibid.  His  Hi¬ 
ftory,  ibid.  6 

Alpbonfus  V.  King  of  Portugal,  ibid.  His  Hi¬ 
ftory,  ibid. 

Alpbonfus-  Henry,  King  of  Portugal,  ibid.  His 
ftory,  ibid. 

Aljace ,  Province,  11x5. 

Altimetry,  1186. 

Amalgamate,  to,  in  Chymiftry,  622. 
Amarantus  Silvcftris,  in  Botany,  370. 

Amazia,  Province,  1 1 44. 

Amazons,  their  Country,  1x75.  .  >  - 

Ambervalia,  Feaft  of  the  Romans,  996.  .  So¬ 
lemnity  thereof,  ibid. 

Ambergrcafe,  in  Chymiftry,  668.  Hiftory 
thereof,  669. 

Ambo,  or  Ambon,  in  Building,  406. 

Amboife ,  Confpiracy  of,  443,  444. 

America,  Country,  1171.  Sourthern,  Nor¬ 
thern.  Defcription  thereof,  1174,  1176, 

.  1177.  Difcovercd  by  Columbus,  568. 
Americans,  dieir  Character,  1x72. 

Amienois,  Province,  1093. 

Amiens, .  City,  ibid. 

.Amity,  in  Ediicks,  944. 

Ammonias ,  facred  Writer.  His  Works,  321. 
Amphitheatre,  of  Pi  denes ,  523. 

Amputation,  in  Chirurgery,  495. 

Amjlerdam,  City,  ill 3. 

Amur  at h  I.  Emperor  of  die  Turks,  588.  Hit 
Hiftory,  ibid.  . 

Amuratb  II.  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  ibid.  His 
Hiftory,  ibid. 

Amuratb  IV.  Emperor  of  die  Turks,  c8g.  Hit 
Hiftory,  idem.  59 

Anabaptism,  40, 

Anabaptifts,  41. 

Anacampferos,  Orpin,  in  Botany,  371.  Its  Vir¬ 
tues,  ibid. 

Anagalis,  Calves  Snouts,  in  Botany,  37-1.  Hi¬ 
ftory  thereof.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Analyfis,  in  Chymiftry,  617. 

Anastdale ,  Province,  1127. 

Anajlajtus  I.  Emperor,  533.  His  Hiftory,  ibid. 
Anaftomofis,  in  Anatomy,  1 04. 

Anatomy,  43.  Divided  into  Oftcology,  Sar- 
cology,  ibid. 

Ancliylofis,  in  Chirurgery,  478. 

Ancona,  March  of,  1132. 

Androtticut ,  Emperor,  537. 

Anel,  French  Surgeon,  488. 

Anclitra,  Infcft,  12 1. 

Anevrifma,  in  Chirurgery,  462. 

Angel*,  in  old  Englilh  Coins,  742, 

Angel*,  106.  Their  Exiftcrice,  109,  Their 
Manner  of  being  prefent,  iio.  Their  Dia- 
Icfl,  ibid. 

Anger  mania,  Province,  1122, 

Angiers,  City,  Bifliop,  1096. 

Anoiolooy,  105. 

Angle,  in  Fortification,  1013.  Of  the  Centre. 

Of  the  Polygon.  Of  the  Baft  ion.  Of  the 
Courtine,  Of  Defence,  Flanking,  Flanked, 

Of  the  Epiiule,  ibid.  In  Geometry,  1 1 87, 
Plane,  Superficial,  Spherical,  Obiule,  Acute, 
Alternate,  ibid.  Of  n  Segment,  1193,  In 
die  Segment,  ibid.  Solid,  ibid. 

Angle  feu.  Province,  1127.  1 
Angling,  1069.  For  a  Carp,  Chnvln, 
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I  N  D  E  X  to  the  First  Volume. 

Gudgeon^  Pearch,;^.  Pike,  IOIO.  Roach,  [Aquafortis,  in  ChymilliT,  6  c6.  Prraaratinnl  A  tn.h:i;.  ^ 

;4Sa»«r  hastissr  *“*  *■  R'fe  m-~ 

Angiilgus  ^nrdia,  Infedt,  rar.  *  ,  ■  |AqX1u  Aftro»om$^»8z**”  I  Aw,  ICngdqgr  Y,  JX. 

|r^vrince'  "27-  ,  !  Aquifolium,  Holly, Botany '37r  Defcrip  Itg®’  £°£™e  of  the  Eucliarilt,  - 

TqWtfck,3  Ify.lSgEto  &  —  iiiuo-i  faience,  ,n  iimbaffics,  9,j.  Ceremonies 

^.Province,  io96.  Bcfcription  282,  L*- a  French  Natural,  .at. 

nE!r  .^ngdp!P’  "V-  Defcrjption- thereof,  AuPf^rjAftr^^;-' ^ 

^  Queen,  of  Great-Britain,  .560.  Her  Hi-  MW,  Mountain,  1146'  S/ntiment  on  Dreams,  251. 

^sE^r  J£* ^ **• 

f  3j|±4£^  Their 

»A5£STi£*  37..  •*  - »** WS5 iSS $'h  &c"w- 

fenption  thereof.  Archdeaconry  706  707  I  Auriga,  Northern  Conftellation,  267. 

r&Bitaat »  8»’-SV?s 

^*4  Gffatt,  Bilhop  oSf  Vence  Hisl^ri-  Ar^!  1 71:  *  g  ^  ^  >°9?, 

mentonBuJls  for  Benefices,  4  zo.  I  Architrave,  in  Architecture,  1 66.  ••  li  7fTo9 }9*'  -there- 

.  J«Piter)  Satellites,  aS7.  '  Argos”  in  Af^no^’ala.  '  Ax  of  if  cf' "V  ” 

Anthony  ofNoailles,  Cardinal.  His  Condufi  in  Argyk,  Province  , , 27  .  W  “  Ge°m«T.  « 1 86- 

the  Affair  of  the  Conftitution  Unigenitus,  41  c.  I  Ari  an  ism  Herefv  ^178  .  Hifrnw  fin  '^na^oiny» 

Anthony  Maynarj  afiaflinated,  44.  .  I  178,  170  &c  ^  ~  ^  tlier^of,  j  Axis  of  the  Earth,  in  Aflronomy,  239. 

Anthropomancy,  in  Aftrology, 2 54.  Aries,  in  A?trotomy‘  281.  -  -  *£IIellfin>  ^  Theory  of  its  Motion,  2 59. 

aaa-.gfrauw ^  b »««*•»>*. 

413.  19  *  \Arkt  C\£  KJ 7  I  Azimuth  of  the  Sup,  in' Aflronomy,  20 1 

fewnax h. i ?r-  * 

*S£rt%£Pli#  „  I'  b. 
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644.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Anlinous,  in  Aftronomy,  282. 

Antipodes,  in  Geography,  1080.  Their  Hi- 

,  fiory,  ,081. 

Antique  Bufto’s,  in  Antiquities,  J44. 

Anti  qu  it/es,  133.  Hiftory  thereof,  133, 

.  !f.H.  13 ?*  . 

Antitypes,  m  Eucharift,  970,^971. 

Antollians,  in  Geography, .  1 080. 

Antonine  Cplumn,  in  Antiquities,  1 3  8. 


A„. r»;r  >  • - .f.VvV  ,  .  4-^  xiniory  tncreof,  ibid. 

Armv,  222.  Diijpofition,  ibtd.  Evolutions,  Bacchanalia,  Feaft  of  the  Romans  006  • 

aa;..  Matches  aa6  Order  of  Battle,  zz/J  1  lentnity  thereof,  iL*  ™  §?' 

Campment,  228.  Skirmtlhes,  229.  Com-  Banbix/Le,  River  in  Italy  u, 

'x;„Joy,ng  Camp*  &C-  iM-  fiacciierous  Plants,  in  Botany  4  68- 

pmnezau  4,6. 

orAorm;;  "’  Greac  ^‘ety ,j  Balfam.  Of  Sulphur,  PrepaLon  thereof,  Its 

Be  r^SatS-  ofn-^h^ 

is  »uS^  93Defcription  thereof*  ^  h? 

Arurptc, n? Books  the  Romans,  329.  Balteus,  in  Autonomy,  282, 

Arjtxnoidcs  Cartilage,  in  Anatomy,  79.  Band,  in  ehirurgery,  461. 

•tAin  Cltroiioiogy,  506.  HisHiliory,  ?ofi,  Bpnd,  in  Book-bindingl  333. 

fJiu,  Pii/iautti,  Grammarian.  ,20.  1  “W* 


**‘*fcV4  J  y 

A nonius.  An  tiq  uary,  146. 

Antrax,  in  Chirurgery,  463. 

Antrim ,  Province,  1128. 
Antropophacy,  148. 

Aptjwe>p;  Marquifate,  1112. 

Aparine,  Goofe-Grafs,  in  Botany,  371 
feripuon  thereof.  Its  Virtues,  ibid . 
Aphelion,  in  Allronomy,  26 1 . 
Aphprifm,  in  Building,  409. 

Apices,  in  Botany,  362. 

Apium,  Smallage,  in  Botany,  371. 


A  pies,  in  Botany,  366. 

l!*e ^°°.a‘  ia  Allrono,«y.  ^75-  It. I :/««?«»  PtJianut,  Grammarian,  329. 

« n  _ L.-  _  _  n 
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fed,  rcpulfive,  attradlivc,  contentive,  divul- 

It...  _ v  a  .v  .  1  •  9 


ibtd\n  ..  ’  "  Afcians,  in  Geography^  7o8o. 

Apdhntus  Tyaruvus,  a  Magician,  245.  Afelli,  Jnfcft,  120/ 

Apology  for  the  Chrillians.  OfQuadratus,  Of  •>,  Country,  ,,43.  Hiftorv  thereof  ™7  e  . 

Anilides.  Of  luftimis.  Of  Mrlirnn  „,o  J .  Y  43  Htoty  thereof,  1 143,  |  Rotcrdam,  Hiftory  thereof,  787,  788,  789, 


five,  .agglutinative,  &c.  ibid. 

B^nk,  in  Commerce,  687.  Of  Amftcrdam,  Of 


Arillidcs.  Of  Juftinus,  Of  Mcliton,  318,1  1144 

Annn?.;,r  ‘i  r>  ' .  . .  Afiatick  War  of  the  Romhns,  521. 

AW.f  Anatomy,  44.  Pterigoides,  48.  their  CJiarafler,  1 1 44. 

Condiloidcs,  52.  Coronoides,  idem.  Sty-  Afinius  Pollio,  Orator,  329. 

what'  4M‘  Afpcftf £* Afwology" ^noJ0^,  513. 

ApoAolick  Church,  601.  Hiilory  thereof,  601,  AlpJmltitcs,  in  Anatomy,  co.  ' 

a  °,2’  6°>  in  the  Roman  Coins,  740 

A jwrhecanrr,  149.  Their  Iliftory,  149,  ijo,  Aflymptotes,  in  Geometry,  ?m 94. 

Anotlii’nrtf  ci.a.1  ir  r  1  After-paluftris,  Star-wort,  in  Botany, 

‘  ,5" ,iS-  l>i- 

Jf''A  VI,"iS“‘T14b3,r’  ’  KhSomriTaSf  AcC0Unt'  76o 

J  P.P-VU p  1 53 V  rI"?  “,,tiimt  ProP,lcts»  I Aftragalus,  in  Anatomy,  ’34.  9 

I  r,L.  IVTOifrrn  i  *f\  UunL.!hi . Lii'i....  ur...JA  V  3  ' 

uogerst  their  Craft,  242,  24.5. 

4/-AUV/  Canton  , n  r  •  ,  |«»»ology,  Wvifion  thereof,  ibtd. 

ibid  *  '’ant0n*  1  33c^criPt|°n  thereof,  I  Aitronomy,  253. 

Apndite,  in  Ethicks  N-ihiml  r,.nA»t«M  r^Mr//7,»  Evince,  \  mo.  Barclay's  Sentiment  on  A  Urology,  247. 

ibid,  ’  9‘3'  N‘Ulir-'  ftnflt,v»* II»HnarlCH{of A,exantIrfa>  ,87-  His  I.  King  of  Bohemia.  His  Hiftory, 

E?! '  ^aicn’'  **  • 

Arproarlick.  in  Fortification  l-Tm.i  Ia!i  i/0V,?cc*  W*  [Barter,  in  Aritliuietick,  20 jj. 

I, did,  102c  ra  6  L  :i  ,!  ?'i!  c°n.  Alns,  Vortubrn  m. Anatomy,  49.  MrMla,  fmnous  Anmomitt,  fin. 

J.  1026.  Counter,  1031.  Utf/,.  Ring  0f  Maurltanln,  Aflronomy,  aqi.  liafe  of  the  Brain,  in  Anatomy,  84. 

■  •  -  *  1  Bale* 


T  r  " — j  j  v  j  y  ^  vv|  ^  uyj 

Of  Hambourg,  792.  Hiftory  thereof,  /to 
Of  Venice,  798.  Hiftory  thereof,  /to 
B^rristy,  105.  Its  Antiquity,  ibid.  That  of 
Chrift,  ibid.  ■  Different  Manner  of  admini- 
ftering  it,  303,  306.  *  Ceremonies  thereof, 
306.  Three  Sons  of  Baptifm,  ibid.  Its  Nc- 
ccffity,  307.  1 'hat  of  the  Hereticks>  309. 
Of  Children,  307,  308. 

Baptifm,  at  Sea,  a  profane  Ceremony,  3,12. 
Baptifm  of  Conftantinc,  a  Church,  407.  Dc~ 
feription  thereof,  ibid. 

Baptiftcrics,  whnt,  312. 

Barack,  in  Chronology,  504. 

Barladoes ,  Ifland,  13c feription  thereof,  n8t. 
Barbara ,  Afchitcft,  390. 

Barbary,  Country,  ir6o.  .Divifion,  mid  De- 

ption  thereof, 


% 


% 
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ijk  uT'  ^A£?Vin^'  4-49‘-'J,i?  t*®?*  449. \$“r*a**‘.Q% .  ArchbiAcip,.  tn#.  - 

,  **??,£?**  ^ ■****»  *»«»■  >.; 

•-»— -  «JL^ .  9-  7  _.ot<  1106  •  I  ZJraia*/,  Dtitcty,  .ilia.  Defcripticn  there. 

ifananii  their  CJjara&er,  r  1 6  j;  of,  ibid.  v 

it:  aa  SM 10  J  s£J“;r  *  aft-  at*  4£w2iS$*  S& 
3/ft  a  <**4 **« *  sr mjfc  -  ;■  3/ 

Jet*  st>:t 

pegoUMe^,  ibii.  JifJw  ptoteilcd,  if,.  Bills  ,  ur  cjjurt)  S  ruyjficc;  f  ?  3  3  •  1  , 

!jDeRbt'  8J9,;  Parcels,  ibid,  En-  Ur#,  Province^  1098.  Pefcriptiqa . thereof; 

2**£S  “SS?S¥:  »..  USL,.  Latin  Church's  Book,  . 

S»«a  ps&k  sBtMtt  tea™  - — 

BSSS^  Vt  **  *sniS£sr^  H 

Flodden”  Zdderam  Conftcration,  W> .  %  tfee  Hoipan  and  An-  Bridges  of  Wood,  ib.  Particulars,  and  Draughts 

Bilk  of  Pidgeons,  in  Cookery,  827.  I  Champanoife,  1095: 

fli&qts,  in.  Confedion.vy,  .825.  Common,  ibid  I  Brigade,-  of  an  Army, 226; 

Orange-flowers,  iW.  |  Brinn,  City,  capital,  nog. 

Bladder,  m  Anatomy,  63.  I  Brijfonet,  William#  deceived  i>y.  the  Calvi- 

B/a,M  Territory,  1196.  nifts,  433.  * . 

jzt?eea  -  av^r?»  5^°*  hpr  Hi- f  Britain  Armorick,  Province,  1094;  Dcfpriptiori 


J)V4*  *w*wiuuvtt,  VJArtiucua.  iie- 

raclea,  Afcoli,  Teffin^  Cannes,'  p’orli,  ibid. 
Of  Thermopiles,  592.  O?  Pharfalia,  Philip- 
pi,  Pontemole,  Burfa,  AqiiUeia,  Ravenna, 


contour,  Alcacer,  Alcantara,  Pontcharra, 
Prague,  Wolgaft,  Leipfick,  Altemberg,  Lut- 
v-en,  Wiftoclc,  Witten-wcyel,  Rqcroy,  Fri¬ 
bourg,  Mariendal,  Balaguer,  Nordingen  the 
second,  ft  lie  Plain  of  Lens,  RetheL  Worce- 
Iter  in  England,  Eftremos,  Rahab,  Villa 
viciofa,  Choczim,  Zeiotzeim,  Senef,  Ent- 
hein,  Altheinhina,  Leopold,  Landen,  CafTel 
third,  Spoiiille,  Fleurus  firA,  Stafard,  597. 
Of  Leufe,  Steinkirk,  Marial,  Nervinde,  Erid- 
imgen,  Hochftet  hr  ft.  Spire,  Hochftetfe- 
cond,  Caffano,  Frayenftad,  Ramellics,  Al¬ 
manza,  Audenard,  Taniers,  Denain,  Peter- 
waradin,  Parma,  Guaftalla,  Krotska,  Pan- 
chova,  Wolmitz,  Wilmanftrand,  ibid. 

Bavaria,  Electorate,  1007-  Defcription  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Baydoyn  I.  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  S37.  His  Hi- 

nory,  ibid. 

BauMm  If.  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  537.  His 
Hiftory,  ibid. 

Bautzen,  City ,  mo. 

Bauvoijis,  Province,  1094. 

Baya,  Capitanate,  1175. 

BayeaXy '  City,  Bijhop,  1094. 

Bayonne,  City,  Biiliop,  1  x  00. 

Bazadojf,  Territory,  1099.  DefcripdQn  there¬ 
of,  ibid . 

Bazas ,,  City,  Bifhop,  ibid. 

Bctim  in  Buildiug,  400.  Theory  thereof  401. 

Beartty  Province,  noo. 

Beall,  at  Ombre,  1060. 

Beatitude 

tural,  ibid.  Of  the  Epicureans,  Cyrcnai- 
cians,  ibid.  Of  the  Stoicks,  927.  Of  the  Pc- 
ripatedcians,  ibid.  Of  the  Platonicians,  028 

HP  ►Y*«  :L:  j  nu*  _ 


ftory,  ibid. 

Blegny ,  French  Surgeon,  474. 

BUM,  his  Doftrine  op  the  Eucharift,  q;7. 
iilojidel,  an  Engineer,  ic 
Bobbing  for  Eels,  1009. 

Bohemia,  Kingdom,  lio8.  piyifiojr  thereof, 

IIOS,  IIO9. 

Bohemians,  their  Character,  ibid. 

Bolognefey  Province,  1132. 

Bon,  iyr.  French  Natnralift,  \zt, 

Bcna/us,  Animal,  116. 

Bone,  in  Anatomy,  43. 

Bones,  their  Differcjnce,  with  regard  to  their 

Subltance,  Quantity,  Figure,  Situation,  Mq- 

tion,  Ufes,  Senfq,  Gewration,  and  Cavi- 

ties,  ibid.  Their  Number,  45.  Names,  ib. 

Bones,  of  die  Head,  45,  Temples,  47.  Nofe,  . vyM« 

48.  Palate,  Pomettc,  ib.  Spine,  49.  Loins,  Buda,  City,  1141. 

50.  TJiomx,  ibid.  Hips,  51.  Pubfa,  ibid.  Buglofe,  in  Botany,  372^ 

Arms,  51,52.  H^nds,  53.  Legs,  53,54.  Bugle,  in  Botany,  ibid, 
Feet,  54,  55.  ■  n  /._»», 

Bonifacius  II.  Pope,  576.  liis  Hiftory,  57 
Boni/aeiut  HI.  Pope,  577.  his  Hiftory,  ibi 
Bonifacius  VIII.  584.  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 

Book- -rinding,  333. 

Book-keefinc,  335 


thereof;  ibid. 

Britons ,  their  Ciiarafter,  1095. 

Bri?omahcy,  in  Aftrology,  250: 

Broad-albain,  County,  1127. 

Broker,  in  Commerce^  757.  His  Qualities, 
Duties,  Sec.  ibid. 

Bronchotomy;  Operation  in  Chirurgcry,  490. 
Brovin,  Englifli  Anatomift,  105.. 

Brunella;  Brunelle,  in  Botany,  372.  Defcrip-t 
'  '  tion  thereof.  Its  Virtues;  ibid,  ; 
Brunfwick ,  Dutchy,  1  i  1 2.  ‘  Defaiption  there¬ 
of,  ibid.  . . 

Bruxelles ,  City,  capit.  1112; 

Bucer,  Martini  433. 

Buchan ,  Province,  1127.  ,  ' 

Bucbar ,  Province,  1154. 

Buckingham,  County,  1126. 


Bu/gal,  Provmcef  1120. 

Bulgaria,  Province#  1 140.  Deftripdon  diere- 
of,  1x41. 

Bulls,  in  Church  Government,  410.  Form/ 
and  Parts  thereof, •  ibid.  How  difpatched,  ib: 
DuuK-n.ctir.No-,  335.  .  ,  How  fulminated,  415. 

ltude,  xn  Ethicks,  926.  Natural,  fupernn-  Books,  Canonical,  Tradition  thereof,  314.  Bulls  unigenitusy  41 1.  Hiftory  thereof#  412/ 
?”*  r.r:  *c  tpiciir^ans,  tyrenai-  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  31 3.  Latin,  SamarT-  4*3*  414. 

mns,  tbid.  Of  the  Stoicks,  927.  Of  the  Pc-  tan,  Chaldee,  ibid.  Syriac,  Aithiopick,  Ar-  Bull  in  Ccena  Domini;  what,  415. 

mcnian,  314.  Burco,  a  Geometer,  127. 


Of  the  ,v#«.  v'ujtv.vivu,  ydiy. .  aoo^s,  or  mvinc  mjntuuon,  330 

i'ormaL  ibid.  I  mous,  331.  Spurious,  ibid.  _ f  #  _  .  _ #  _ ,„e< 

332, ,  I  Bufcus,  Box-Tree#  in  Botany,  372.  ° 

Books,  in  Commerce  Of^nvpjce,  339.  l^fe- 1  Bufts,  antique#  144. 

fhnil  rtf  fV  fp  il\ld  €\c  Arn/Mitii.  I  Tint*  v  « 


Bedford,  County,  1 1 26. 

Bees,  their  Government,  125. 

BeliflUriusy  defeats  die  Perfx^ns,  534. 

Bell,  in  Foundcry,  1035.  Hiftory  thereof, 
•  035,  1036. 

BeUatnaJki ,  Province,  1 1  so. 

Belly,  or  Venter,  in  Anatomy,  55. 

Beiut,  in  Chronology.  505. 

Benedict  XJIf.  Pope,  585. 

Be/tin,  K  ingdom,  1  x  64.  Defcription  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

benzoin,  in  CJiymiftry,  Preparation  thereof# 

089. 

Berengarius,  his  Dodiinc  of  the  Eucharift, 
„9S6,  957. 

Bf^antajco,  Province,  1133, 

Btrghtn,  City,  capital,  1123. 

Bergheii/ji/j,  Government#  1124. 

Bern,  County,  1126. 

Btrgfrttt,  Government,  1117, 

Berlin,  City,  cap.  mo, 

Berm,  in  Fortification,  1015, 

Cnnton,  1 1 1 6,  Defcription  thereof/  ib, 
Bern,  Qenga ,  an  Italian#  77. 

Bernoulli,  Mr,  Aftronomcr.  26  x. 

Bernes,  'in  Botany,  367, 
wry,  Province#  1097. 


a 

keeni: 

of 


C. 


.  .  ;ping  it,  Butter#  in  Chymiftry.  Of  Antimony#  64B. 
lb.  OfE^pences,  ibid.  Method,  of  keeping  Preparation  thereof.  Its  Virtues,  ibid.  Of 

it ,  ib.  OF  Numcro'fl,  ibid.  Method  of  keep-  Arlcnlck,  649.  Preparation  thereof,  ltd 

ing  it,  ibid.  Of  VcflVh,  ibid  Method  of  Virtues#  650.  Of  Wax#  697.  Preparation 
i’"*  "'*i£  it,  ib.  Of  Cargoes,  341.  Method  thereof.  Its  Vin 
cping  it,  ib,  Of  Workmen,  ibid.  Me¬ 
thod  of  keeping  it,  ib.  Of  Bates,  ib.  Me¬ 
thod  of  keeping  it,  ibid.  Of  Charges  of 
.Mcrchandjfes,  341.  Mctjipd  of  keeping  it# 

ibid,  (-^Action;  City;  Capital#  \  f  52. . 

Booksellers,  344.  V_^  Caciques,  what  ?  1 1 80; * 

Bootes,  in  Aftronbmy,  281.  Cattn  City,  1094; 

Borneaf  Iflnnd,  1157.  Defcription  thoi'cofj  ib.  Caernarvon,  Province#  i  1 26. 

Bofeduct  City,  1113,  Cafrtry4  Country,  1167.  Defcription  thereof# 

Bofon,  City,  1178,  ,  ibid; 

Botany,  349.  Cdfret ,  then* Chtirafieiv  ibid. 

Bothnia i  Province,  1122#  Cqc/zVi/V#  City,  Arclibhliop,'  1136. 

Boulonoh,  Government,  1093,  Cdkorn  City#  Biftipp;  1098, 

Bourbon i  Anthony  of#  ICing  of  Nnvfirre#  442.  ‘ 

Favourn  die  Calvinllls#  ibid.  Declares  a- 
gainft  them#  453.  Kill'd  tit  the  Siege,  ol 
Rquen,  4^4. 

.  Province,  Defer]  otion  thereof.  1 008;  I  terror#  ibid .  • 
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Calammtha,  Ivy,  inBotanj).  3/2.'  Defcription 
thereof,  ibid.  Its  Virtues,  Hid.  • 

Calamities,  under  Antoninus,  52  6. 

Calcination,  in  Chymiftry,  634,'  636. 
Calcancum,  in  Anatomy,  54. 

Calendar,  416.- 
Calends,  in  Calendar,  4 1 7. 

Calicut ,  Kingdom,  1 1 84.  • 

California ,  Ifland,  Defcription  thereof,  1182. 
Caligula ,  Emperor,  in  Chronology,  5Z3.  His 
Hiftory,  ibid. 

Callicoubkk,  Calliivick,  I  160. 

Cambray,  Archbithoprick,  1H3. 

Cambridge,  Province,  1126. 

Cambyjis ,  -  King  of  -  Babylon.  517. 

Camp  of  the  great  Mogul,  228. 

Campania  di  Roma,  Province,  1132. 
Campanulla,  in  Botany,  373/  Defcription 
thereof,  its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Camphor,  or  Camphir,  in  Chymiftry,  690. 

Hiftory  thereof,  its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Canada,  Country,  1178.  Hiftory  thereof, 
vifion  and  Defcription,  ibid. 

Canadians,  their  Charafter,  ibid. 
Canalis-Nafalis,  in  Anatomy,  -88. 

Camara ,  Principality.  1x51.  • 

Canary,  Ifles,  1 1 70.  Defcription  thereof,  ibid. 
Canary-Birds,  in  Fowling,  1045. 

Canarians,  their  Charafter,  ibid. 

Cancer  in  Aftronomy,  281. 

Cancer,  in  Chirtiro-erv.  a  Cure  thereof,  ibid. 


* 

Their  Subftance,  Form,  ibid.  Situation,  Gfr. 
69. 

Caryatick  Order,  in  Architefture,  177. 

Cafal,  City,  Biihop,  1134. 

Cafe- Die,  Territory,  1116. 

Cafe-Mate,  in  Fortification,  1032. 

Caftnir.  IV.  King  of  Poland,  565. 

Caflon,  William,  a  celebrated  Letter-Founder, 
1037. 

CaJJel,  City,  Capital,  1108. 

CaJJint,  a  French  Aftronomer,  274.  ' 
Cafliopeia,  in  Aftronomy,  281, 

CaJJsus  Sever  us.  Orator,  329. 

Cajfovy ,  Government  in  Hungary,  1 1 1 7. 
Cajltlnau ,  Hiftorian,  444. 

Caftelnaudary ,  City,  I  lot. 

Ca/iile,  Province,  new  and  old,  1130.  •  - 

Caftilla  Doro,  in  America,  1173. 

Calling  in  Falconry,  99 1 . 

Cajlro,  Dutchy,  1 F32.  Defcription  thereof,  ib. 
Catacombs,  in  Antiquities,  141,  Different  Sen¬ 
timents  thereupon,  ibid. 

Catalonia ,  Province,  1130.  Defcription  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Cataract,  in  Chirurgery,  489.  Theory  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Cathartick  Salt  of  Glauber,  in  Chymiftry,  658. 

Preparation  thereof.  Its  Virtues,  Remarks 
•  'thereupon,  ibid. 

Catechumen,  in  Baptifin,  30  c. 


Candabar ,  Province,  1148. 

Candid,  Ifland,  1 1 39.  Defcription  thereof,  1 1 40. 

Candies,  in  Confeftionary,’  826.  Oranges, 

, Orange-Flowers,  Flowers  of  Violets,  ibid. 

Candiots,  their  C  ha  rafter,  1139. 

Candle  Making,  456.  Methodthereof,457. 

Candlemas,  Feaft  of  the  Chriftians,  '1001. 

Candora,  Province,  1 1 20 
Canis,  in  Aftronomy,  282.  Major,  Minor,  ibid. 

Canibal,  or  Carribee,  Ifles,  1 1 80.  ' 

Canife,  Government  in  Hungary,  1 1 17. 

Canon,  in  Clergy,  7 1 4,  7 1 5 .  . -  7- - , 

Canon,  antient  of  the  facred  Books,  316.  Hi-  Caccu,  Territory,  1094 
ftory  thereof,  ibid.  Cawking,  in  Falconry,  991. 

Canonical  Books,  ibid.  Of  the  Old  Teftament,  Caxa,  Chinefe  Coin,  753. 

Caxan,  Kingdom,  1120. 

Cecilianus,  famous  Donatift,  878. 

phets,  ibid.  Among  the  Catholicks,  befides  Cleiram,  Ifland,  1157. 
thofe,  Judith,  Tobit,  Maccabees,  Efdras,  &c.  Celebes,  Ifland,  1156. 
ibid.  Of  the  New  Teftament,  St.  Matthew,  Cellulm  Adipofas,  in  Anatomy,  56. 

318.  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  St.  John,  ibid.  Centaurium  minus,  in  Botany,  573. 

Afts  of  the  Apoftles.  The  Epiftles  of  St.  Centaurus,  in  Aftronomy,  282. 

Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  James,  ibid.  Center  of  a  Circle,  in  Geometry,  1 1 90 


246.  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

Catholick  Church,  Hiftory  thereof,  601. 
Catis,  Money  of  Account,  at  Java,  761. 
Cavalier,  in  Fortification,  1014. 

Cavendifb ,  Sir  Thomas,  Aftronomer,  263. 
Caveto,  in  Architefture,  165. 

Caufes  belonging  to  the  Ecclefiaftical  Courts  in 
England,  725. 

Cauftick  Arfenick,  150,  Preparation  thereof, 
Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Cauftick  Stone,  in  Chymiftry,  151.  Preparation 
thereof.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 


in 


Apocalypfe,  318,  319. 
Cantyr,  Province,  1127. 


Dialling.  868. 

Centurion  in  the  Roman  Armies,  239. 
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Canute  I.  King  of  England,  558.  His  Hiftory,  Cepheus  in  Aftronomy,  281. 

ibid.  °  'n-r--c^-n 

Canute  II.  King  of  England,  ibid 
ibid. 

Canute  I.  King  of  Sweden,  587 
ibid. 

Capetians,  in  Chronology,  548. 

Capital  of  a  Column,  in  Architefture,  1 64. 

Capitanafe ,  Province,  1132. 

Capnomancy,  in  Aftrology,  255. 

Caponierrcs,  in  Fortification,  102. 

Capricorn,  in  Aftronohiy,  281. 

Capfulx  Atrnbilaria*,  in  Anatomy,  6z. 

Captain  of  Infantry,  225. 

Captain,  Lieutenant,  in  Army,  224. 

Carabe,  in  Chymiftry,  663. 

Carabineers,  in  Army,  232. 

Caraflmit ,  City,  capital,  1146. 

Caramaniet,  Province,  1 1 48 
Carat,  in  Commerce,  763.  Fine,  Price,  Weight, 
ibid. 

Carbuncle,  in  Chirurgery,  463. 

Cardiacks,  in  Chymiftry,  702. 

Cardigan,  County,  1126. 


Cereaiia,  Feaft  of  the  Romans,  993. 

His  Hiftory,  Cerebellum  in  Anatomy,  82. 

Cetaceous  Fifties,  1 16. 

His  Hiftory,  Ccvennes,  Country,  1100,  nor. 

Ceuta,  City,  1 1 6 1 . 

Ceylan,  Ifland  and  Kingdom,  1158. 

Cbaalons ,  City,  Bifliop,  1094. 

Chaco ,  Province,  1175. 

Chalcus,  Coin  among  the  Greeks,  731. 
Champagne,  Province,  1094. 

Chamtgri,  City,  Capital,  1150. 

Chaolocy,  458. 

Chaos,  459. 

Charaftcrs  of  Powers,  in  Algebra,  29. 
Charaftcrs  of  the  Planets,  in  Aftronomy,  z8 8, 
Charibtrt ,  King  of  France,  545. 

Charity,  in  Ethicks,  944. 


*  w 

Chateau  Thierry,  Territory,  1094. 
Cbatellerau,  Town,  1 097. 

Chaus,  Province,  1161. 

Check,  to,  in  Falconry,  991. 

Chekiang,  Province,  1153. 

Cheque-Mate,  at  Chefs,  1050. 

Cherkcffi,  Calli\yick,  1160. 

Cherubim,  in r Angels,  36. 

Cbefelden,  a  celebrated  Englifti  Surgeon,  401. . 
Chefter ,  County,  1126. 

Chiametlan ,  Province,  H77. 

Chtapa .  Province*  ibid. 

Chief  d’Efcadre  in  France,  241. 

Childblains,  in  .Chirurgery,  464.  Cure  there¬ 
of,  ibid.  ‘ 1  /  f 

Chili,  Province,  1173.  Defcription  thereof 
U74.  ' 

Chilians,  their,  Charafter,  ibid. 

Chimney, .  in  Building,  their  Dimeniions,  398, 
Chimney-Pieces,  in  Building,  404, 

Cbilperic  I,  King  of  France,  545, 

China,  Empire,  1152.  Defcription  thereof, 

1153. 

Chinefe,  their.  Charafter,  ibid. 

Chiromancy,  in  Aftrology,  257. 
Chiruroery,  fpcculative,  praftical,  ibid. 
Choir  of  Churches,  in  Building,  406. 

Chord,  in  Geometry,  1 1 20. 

Chorepifcopi,  in  Clergy,  705. 

Chriftian  Church,  597.  Diviilon  thereof,  598. 
By  the  Catholicks  into  militant,  triumphant 
patient,  ibid.  By  the  Proteftants,  into  mili¬ 
tant,  triumphant,  ibid.  Its  Vifibility,  59^ 
599.  Unity,  599,  600.  Univerfality,  601. 

.  Neceflity  to  Salvation,  601,  602,  603.  In¬ 
fallibility,  604,  605.  Duration,  606,  607, 
608,  609.  Chief  thereof,  610,  6 1 1,  612. 
Hierarchy.  Englilh  Church,  603.-  Galil¬ 
ean  Church,  613,  614,  615.  Patriarchal, 
616.  Cophtick,  ibid.  Jacobite,  ibid. 
Chriftint ,  Q^of  Sweden,  588.  Her  Hiftory, 
Hid. 

Chronology,  500.  Of  the  antient  Patriarchs, 
501.  Judges  of  the  Hebrews,  503.  Kings 
of  Affyria,  505,  Of  Babylon,  516,  Of  Per- 
fia,  5  1 7,  Of  Macedon,  518,  Of  Egypt,  ibid. 
Of  Syria,  519,  Of  the  Roman  Affairs  from 
the  Foundation  of  Rome  to  Julius  Caffar, 
520,  Of  the  Roman  Emperors,  521,  Of  the 
Emperors  oftheEaft,  532,  Of  the  French 
Emperors  of  Conftantinople,  537,  Of  the 
Greek  Emperors  of  Conftantinople,  a  Sequel, 
ibid.  Of  the  Weftern  Emperors  of  the  Houfe 
of  France,  539,  Of  the  Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many,  ibid.  Of  the  Kings  of  die  Vifigoths, 
V42.  Of  the  Kings  of  France,  Of  the  fir  ft 
Race,  544,  Of  the  fccondRace,  547,  Of 
the  third  Race,  548.  Of  the  Kings  of  Scot¬ 
land,  553,  Of  the  Lombards,  555,  Of  Leon, 
556,  Of  England,  957,  Of  Navarre,  560, 
Of  Denmark,  561,  Of  the  great  Dukes  of 
Mufcovy,  562,  Of  the  Kings  of  Nonvay, 
563,  Of  Poland,  564,  Of  Hungary,  565, 
OfCaftile,  567,  Of  Arragon,  568,  Of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  569,  Of  Naples,  570,  Of  Portugal, 

,  57 2,  Of  Sweden,  587,  Of  the  Popes,  573, 
Anti-Popes,  586,  Of  the  Emperors  of  the 
Turks,  588,  Of  die  inoft  memorable  Battles, 
&c.  591. 

Church.  Cathedral,  713.  Collegiate,  715. 
Church  of  Jcrufalcm,  ruinated,  540. 

Church -warden,  in  the  Anglican  Church,  724. 
Churches,  in  Building,  406.  Their  antient  and 
modern  Form,  ibid.  In  a  Latin  Crofs,  in 

n  «  in  i  a  .•  .  !_  _ '1:  J 


Cardinal  in  the  Catholick  Clergy,  710.  Their 

Origin,  710,  711.  Title,  711.  Divided  into  Charles  VI.  King  of  France,  551.  His  Hiftory, 


ovaries  uicuoia,  emperor,  anuxving  or  rriuicc,  principles,  017.  /icuvc,  tutu,  umvwiw, 

547,  His  Hiftory,  ibid.  Paflivc,  61 8,  619. 

Cbarlet  Martel,  Mair  du  Palais  in  France,  546.  Cichorium,  Succory,  in  Botany,  373.  Dcfcrip- 
\r  I? - r  - -  t&oii  thereof,  374.  Its  Virtues,  ibid . 


-  I  w  /I 

Cbarlet  V.  Emperor  of  Germany,  541.  His 
Hiftory,  ibid, 


three  Ciaflcs,  ibid. 

Cardinal  Fleury,  his  Charafter,  553.  OfLor- 
min,  his  •  Merit,  ftjV.  445.  His  Refu- 


Cicutn,  Hemlock,  in  Botany,  374.  Defcrip 
tion  thereof.  Its  Virtues,  ibid . 

Cieling,  in  Building,  403. 

Charles  VII.  call’d  the  viftorious.  King  ofiCinaloa,  Province,  1177* 

w -  ?,,J  Cinnabar,  in  Chymiftry,  678.  Of  Antinio- 


ibid. 


553 


. . .  France,  ibid. 

tation  of  Bcza,  4^0,  457.  Mazarin,  his  Charles  VIII,  King  of  France,  ibid. 

Charafter,  555.  Richelieu,  lm  Charafter,  Charles  IX.  King  of  France,  552.  HisHiftory 
—  ibid. 

Cbarlssl.  King  of  Great  Britain,  559.  Hit  un¬ 
happy  Catnftrophc,  ibid. 

Different  Sorts  \Cbnrlss  II.  King  of  Great  Britain,  552.  His 

1  Hiftory,  ibid. 

Charles  I.  K.  of  Caftile,  568.  His  Hiftory,  ibid. 
Cbarlssl.  of  France,  King  of  Naples,  510. 
Charles  XII.  King  ofSwcden,  588.  His  Hi¬ 
ftory,  ibid. 

Clxarobert,  King  of  Hungary,  566.  His  Hi¬ 
ftory,  ibid. 

Charter-party,  in  Commerce,  817.  818.  Of 
Affmightnjcnt,  820 


Carduus  Stellatus,  in  Botany,  373. 
Capes,  in  Geography,  1785. 

Caries,  in  Chirurgery,  482, 
thereof,  ibid. 

Carious,  in  Chronology,  529. 
Carmentalia,  Feaft  of  rhe  Romans,  994. 
Caroline,  Swedifti  Coin,  572. 


Carry  to,  in  Falconry,  991. 

Carf-bhmche.  nt  Picquct,  1066. 

Cartbageua,  Government  in  America,  1173. 
Cartilage,  Xyphoides,  50. 

Cartilages  in  Anatomy,  45.  Hiftory  thereof, 

ibid.  • 

CartilnglneoitH  Fifties,  in  Animals,  *17. 
Carunculx  Myrty-lormes,.  in  Anatomy,  68. 


ny,  ibid.  Its  Virtues,  ibid, 

Cinnamon,  in  Chymiftry,  672. 

Circles,  in  Aftronomy,  greater  and  leffer,  01 
the  Sphere,  256.  In  Geography  ,  .1075- 
great,  fmnll,  ibid.  Polar,  1077.  hi  c0* 
metry,  1190.  Equal,  1193- 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  in  Anatomy,  73* 
Theory  thereof,  7>  74.  75-  OfMmlt,  76. 
Difcovcrcd  by  Harvey,  according  0 
common  Opinion,  77.  By  *  r‘\ ‘V-j; J 
cording  to  Bern  Genga, 

Known  to  Hippocrates,  according  tojnnion 

of  Almolovech,  ibid.  In  Chyimjtrv, 
lircumcclllom,  I-Icreticks,  877. 


CircumcclHom, 

Charlrn"  City,  Binton,  1096.  I  Circusf 'in  Antiquities,  137.  Games  thereof,  M 

Charts,  orMnpi,  in  Geography,  toH7.  Con-  Citndel,  in  Fortification,  i  oaf  • 
ftrudlion  thereof.  toBS.  ,  Citic,  InpeiU,  U07.  Forcft.ere,  UU. 
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Civil  Wars,  firft  in  France  begun  by  the  Calvi-  Diurnal  Motion  of  Comets,  270.  Their  Tail; 

nifts,  453.  In  Scotland  by  the  fame,  446.  In  and  Beard,  what/  '/W.  "Return,  Place  or 

the  Netherlands,  by -the  fame,  455.  In  Courfe,  how  determin’d,  272. 

Switzerland,  by  the  Zuinglians,  433.  Comings t  Territory,  1100. 

Clap,  in  Chirurgery,  its  Symptoms,  Cure,  &c.  Commerce,  foreign;  and  domeftick,  754. 

474.  Commodus,  Emperor,  in  Chronology,  527. 

Clare ,  Province,'  nag.  Common  duft,  in  Anatomy.  61. 

Claudius ,  Emperor,  in  Chronology,  his  Hifto-  Common  Operation,  in  Decimals,  215.  • 
ry,  529-  Common  Sutures,  in  Anatomy,  46. 

Claudius  Tacitus,  in  Chronology,  his  Hiftory,  Communion  Euchariftick,  07  c,  076. 


929- 

Clavicles,  in  Anatomy,  51. 

Clay,  in  Agriculture,  5. 

Clerc  le,  Anatomift,  105. 

Clemens  Jllexandrinus ,  his  Works,  3 1 8. 

Clement  IV.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  583. 

Clement  V.  Pope,,  his  Hiftory,  584. 

Clement  VI,  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 

ClementVll.  Pope,  585,  his  Hiftory,  585. 

Clement  X.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 

Clement  XI.  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 

Cleopatra ,  in  Chronology,  her  Hiftory,  578. 

Clergy,  703,  Hiftory  thereof,  704,  705, 
7,06,  fecular  and  regular,  7 10. 

Clews,  and  Juliers,  Principality,  Defcription 
thereof,  1114. 

Cleves,  City,  Capital,  ibid . 

Clide (dal.  Province,  1127! 

Clitoris,  in  Anatomy,  68,  its  Subftancc,  Form, 
Situation,  See.  ibid. 

Clock,  in  Clock-making,  727. 

Clock-Making,  727.  Rules  thereof,  728, 
729. 

Clodion,  King  of  France,  his  Hiftory,  547. 

Clot aire  l.  King  of  France,  545. 

Clotaire  II.  King  of  France,  ibid. 

Clotaire  III.  King  of  France,  ibid. 

Clove,  in  Chymiiby,  Hiftory  thereof,  673 . 

Clovis,  firft  Chriftian  King  of  France,  344. 

Coagulate,  to,  in  Chymiftry,  622. 

Coalts,  in  Geography,  1185.  OfZanguebar, 
1167,  1168.  Of  Abcx,  1168.  Of  Ajan, 
1 169. 

Coats  of  the  Veins,  in  Anatomy,  their  Number, 
104. 

Coccyx,  in  Anatomy,  50. 

Cocbincbina ,  Kingdom,  Defcription  thereof, 
1152.  -  - 

Cochinchinefe ,  their  Character,  ibid. 

Cochineal,  in  Animals,  124. 

Cockein,  Japanefe  Money  of  Account,  760. 

Coddle,  at  Ombre,  1061. 

Ccecum,  Inteftine,  in  Anatomy,  59. 

Cadiaca  Artery,  in  Anatomy,  53. 

Ccelibacy  of  the  Clergy,  707. 

Coffee,  in  Botany,  Hiftory  thereof,  its  Virtues, 
374,  How  prepar’d,  375. 

Coffer,  in  Fortification,  1020. 

Cogni,  City,  in  Geography,  1144. 

Cogue,  Kingdom,  1184. 

Cohobatc,  to,  in  Chymiftry,  622. 

.  Cork,  Province,  1129. 

Coining,  737,  Ait  thereof,  .738,  739. 
.Coins,  among  the  antient  Britons,  739. 
Silver  and  Gold  among  the  Jews,  their  Va¬ 
lue,  ibid.  Current  among  the  Greeks,  739, 
their  Value,  740.  Among,  the  Romans, 
their  Value,  ibid.  Among  the  Englifli,  an¬ 
tient  and  modern,  740,741,742.  French, 
7?o,  7$ Spanifli,  751.  Portugucfe, 

.  ibid.  Italian,  751, 752.  Dutch,  752.  Of 
Switzerland,  ibid,  Swcdifli,  ibid.  Of  Muf- 
covy,  ibid. .  .Turkey,  ibid.  African,  753. 
Per  ft  an,  ibid.  .  Chinefc,  ibid.  Japanefe,  Of 
the  Moguliftan,  Matauha,  Ogden,  Ciicda, 
Albcm,  Macafliir,  Java,  Cambaya,  Bantam, 
Indoftan,  ibid.  Angola,  and  Congo,  737. 

Coire,  Bilim  prick,!  in  Geography,  Defcription 
thereof, .  1 1  r  6. 

Colas,  Dr.  1 17.  . 

Colerasn,  Province,  1129. 

Coligny  Gujjuir  de.  Admiral  ofFrnnce,  442. 

•  CoUeUion  -  of  the  canonical  Books,  by  Efdras, 


Comorra,  I  lies  of,  Defcription  thereof,  1169. 

Company,  in  Commerce,  809,'  Englilh,  Eaft- 
India,  809,  810.  Royal  African,  '810,  Hi¬ 
ftory  thereof,  81 1.  Hamburgh’s,  ibid.  Ruf- 
lia,  ibid.  Hiftory  thereof,  81 2.  North  Sea, 
ibtd.  Turkey,  ibid.  Hiftory  thereof^  813. 

-  South  Sea,  ibid.  Hiftory  thereof;  814.  Har- 
borough,  ibid.  Scotch  Darien,  ibid.  French 
Eaft  India,  Weft  India,  Miff  ftp  pi,  814.  Hi¬ 
ftory  thereof,  815.  Of  the  Baftion  of  France, 
ibid.  Guinea,  ibid.  Dutch  Eaft  India,  815, 
Hiftory  thereof,  816.  Weft-India,  ibid. 
North,  ibid.  Daniih.  North,  817.  Iceland. 
ibid.  Eaft  India,  ibid. 

Company,  in  Army,  223.  1 

Comparifon,  in  Geometry,  antecedent,  confe- 
quent,  1194. 

Compartment,  in  Gardening,  19. 

Compofite  Order,  in  Architedlure,  174.  Di- 
menfions  thereof,  according  to  Palladio,  ibid. 
according  to  the  Moderns,  173,  according 
to  Perrault,  ibid. 

Compofitory,  in  Letter-founding,  1037. 

Compoft,  or  hot  Bed,  in  Agriculture,  6. 

Compound,  Cube  Number,  in  Arithmetick, 
218. 

Compound  Flowers,  3  66. 

Compreffes,  in  Chirurgery,  how  made,  46 1 . 

Cohceliering,  in  Falconry,  991. 

Conception,  City,  Capital,  1 1 74, 

Conclave,  for  the  Eletlion  of  a  Pope,  583. 

Concordat,  410.' 

Concretion,  in  Chymiftry,  623. 

Concupifcence  in  Ethicks,  antecedent,  931, 
fubfequent,  932. 

Condi,  Louis  of.  Prince  of  the  Blood  of  France, 
and  Chief  of  the  Hygonots,  442. 

Condom ,  City,  Bifliop,  1100. 

Con  dor  a.  Province,  1120.- 

Condyli,  in  Anatomy,  34. 

Congeal,  to,  in  Chymiftry,  623.' 

Congeneres  Mufcles,  in  Anatomy,  92. 

Congo,  Kingdom,  1 165.  ’  Defcription  thereof, 
1 166. 

Congruency,  in  Geometry,  1187. 

Co N TECTIONER,  823.  . 

IConfcdts,  in  Confe&ionary,  ibid,  liquid,  ibid. 
dry,  82s.  Oranges,  826.  Lemons,  ibid. 
Rocks  of  Oranges,  ibid.  ••  Chips  of  Oranges, 


>  *  ( 

Confualfa,  Feaft  of  the  Romans,  994," 

Confuls,  among  the  Romans,  their  Hiftory, 
320.  Am ongft  tiie  French,  913.  ' 
Continents,  in  Geography,  their  Divifton, 
1078.  -  .  . 

Convoy,  in  Army,  237. 

Cookery,  827.  Art  thereof,  828,  829, 
830. 

Cop ,  Nicolas,  437. 

Copec,  Ruffan  Coin,  732. 

Copenhagen,  City,  Capital,  1122. 

Copernican  Sphere,  257. 

Copernicus,  Aftronomer,  262! 

Copbti ,  or  Copbtes ,  their  Clergy,  226. 

Coppel,  in  Chymiftry,  6zc. 

Copper,  in  Building,  Qualities  thereof,  392.' 
Copulation,  in  Anatomy,  How  effedled,  69. 
Coral,  in  Botany,  3 73,  red,  white,  black,  • 
ibid.  Count  Marftgli’s  Sentiment  thereupon, 
ibid.  That  of  the  Antients,  ibid.  Its  Vir¬ 
tues,  376.  Manner  of  fiihing  it,  ibid. 
Cordwainers,  Art  thereof,  833. 

Cordwainer  Brothers,  their  Hiftory,  ibid* 

Corea,  Province,  ibid. 

Corinth,  City,  1153. 

Corinthian  Order,  in  Architedlure,  173. 

Cork,  Province,  1128. 

Corn,  in  Agriculture ;  Prefemtion  thereof,  12^ 
Cornea,  in  Anatomy,  83. 

Cornet,  in  Army,  224. 

Cornice,  in  Architedlure,  1 66. 

Comwal,  County,  1 1 26. 

Corollary,  in  Geometry,  1 1 86. 

Coromandel,  Coaft,  1 13 1. 

Corona,  in  Architedlure,  163. 

Corona,  in  Anatomy,  44.  . 

Corona  Borealis,  inAftronomy,  281.' 

Corona Meridionalis,  inAftronomy,  282.' 
Coronal  Suture,  in  Anatomy,  46. 

Coronale,  in  Anatomy,  ibid. 

Corpora  Cavernofa  of  the  Penis,  their  Figure^ 
Situation,  Ufes,  See.  65. 

Corpora  Striata,  in  Anatomy,  82. 

Corps  de  referve,  in  Army,'  232. 

Corpus  Callofum,  in  Anatomy,  Si. 

Corrofive  fublimatc,  in  Chymiftry,  Preparation 
thereof.  Its  Virtues,  641. 

Corrugator,  a  Mufcle,  in  Anatomy,  85. 

Corfica,  Ifland,  and  Kingdom,  1136. 

Corjicans,  their  Charadler,  ibid. 

Cortafius  Michel \  hisDodlrine  of  the  Eucharift^ 

•  970- 

Cortex,  in  Anatomy,  81. 

Cofmeticks,  in  Chymiftry,  J02I 
Coffr,  -Calliwick,  1160. 

Cofla  Rica,  Province,  1178. 

CoftEc,  or  Ribs,  in  Anatomy,  5 1 Their  Si¬ 
tuation,  Subftance,  Figure,  &c.  ibid,  their 
Number,  and  Ufe,  Hid. 

Couch,  at  Baffet,  1067. 


Of 


Conftaniine 

ibid . 

-  j  2i  Conjiantiue  VII.  Emperor, ,  his  Hiftory,  336 

Colleriiio,  in  Arcliitcdliirc,  169-  Cotfantint  Porphirogtnita,  Emperor,  iW, 

Colloquy  of  Puifti,  448,  Hiftory  thereof,  449,  Conjianiine  Mono  modus,  EmpcroiW/W. 


490,  431 
Colon,  Inteftine,  in  Anatomy,  59 
Colonel li,  of  wooden 
40H. 

Colophony,  ihiCJyiniftry 
Columns-  in  Antiquities 
.  Antoninus,  hiftoricul 


ibid.  Apricocks,  Cherries,-  Plumbs,  ibid. 

Conference,  celebrated  one  of  Carthage  againft  I  Covert- way,  in  Fortification,  1013 
the  Donatifts,  877.  .  I  Covin,  Cornice,  in  Architedlure,  160. 

Confidence,,  in  Ethicks,  949.  I  Colouring  Drugs,  in  Dying,  880,  881. 

Conflagration,  extraordinary  of  Mount  Vcfu-.[CouNCiLS  of  thcChurch,  834.  (Ecumenical, 

of  Nice.  182,  833.  Hiftory  thereof,  183, 

1 84.  Conftantinople  I.  ibid.  Ephcfus,  ibid. 
Chalccdon,  835,  836.  Hiftory  thereof, 
83 7,  838.  Gonftantinoplc  II.  839.  Hi¬ 
ftory  thereof,  840,  841.  .Conftantinople, III. 
842,  Hiftory  thereof,  843.  Nice  II.  Hi¬ 
ftory  thereof,  844,  845.  Conftantinople  IV. 
836,  Hiftory  thereof,  847,  848.  Convoked 
by  the  Pope.  Of  Latcran  I.  848.  Lateran  II. 
Latcranlll.  Latcran  IV.  Lyons  I.  LyonsII.  . 
Vienna,  Conrtancc,  Florence,  Latcran  V. 
Trent,  ibid,  Hiftory  thereof,  849,  850.  Na¬ 
tional  and  Provincial.  Of  Antioch,  834, 
Another  of  Antioch,  Tyre,  Milan,  ibid. 
Rimini,  833,  Carthage,  Milncvium,  ibid. 
Another  of  Carthage,  853.  Cirthc,  Milse- 
vium,  Rome  I.  Hiftory  thereof,  856.  Con¬ 
ftantinople,  Rhicz,  Orange  I.  Rome  II.  In 
Spain,  againft  the  Prifciahnifts,  Conftantino- 
mc,  ibid.  Hiftory  thereof,  837,  858.  Rome 
ill.  858.  Conftantinople,  Arles,  Rome  IV. 
Orleans,  ibid.  Toledo,  839.  Hiftory  thereof, 
ibid.  Lcptincs,  860.  Paris,  Valence,  ibid, 
Hiftory  thereof,  861. 


vius,  526. 

Conjugal  State,  in  Ethicks,  950,  931. 

Conjundlion  in  Aftrology,.  244.  Of  the  Bones 
in  Anatomy,  43. 

Conjundliva,  in  Anatomy,  86.  '•  # 

Conqucfts  of  the  Chriftians  in  the  Holy  Land, 
loft,  340. . 

Confcience,  in  Ethicks,  probable,  938,  du¬ 
bious,  ibid,  erroneous,  939. 

Confcrvcs,  in  Confcdlionnry,  826.  Of  Orange- 
Flowers,  Piftachio’s,  ibid.  .  Cherries,  Of  all 
■  Sorts  of  Fruits,  Rofes,  Violets,  ibid.  ' 

Gonftancy,  in  Ethicks,  9*19. 

Confiantine  the  Great,  firft  Ch 
his  Hiftory,  530. 

Conjiantine  Copronimt ,  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  his 
Hiftory,  335. 

Pogonatus ,  Emperor,  his  Hiftory 


riftian  Emperor, 


f 


Conjiantint  XII.  called  Ducat,  Emperor,  his 
iliflorv.  can, 


ml,  inftmdlive,  ladlmy,  legal,  boundary,  338. 

Mvuiftii,  milliary,  military,  roftral,  ibid.  In  Conjiatitius ,  Emperor,  li  is  Hiftory,  3 
im  Army.  iio.  in  Architcflute,  ifij.  Tuf- .  Coiiftcllntlonn,  in  Aftrononiy,-  367, 


my.  230 

can,  Dorick,  Ioniclc,  Corinthian,  Coinpo- 
fitc,  v^c...i64» 

Colurcs,  in  Geography,  1077. 

Coma  Berenices,  in  Autonomy,  282. 

Comets  in  Aftrononiy,  267.  Syfttmi  thereof,  Of 
Ariftotle,  AnnxngomH,  269.  Pen  Cartes,  ibid. 
Sir  Ifiuic  Newton,  ibid.  Dc  Coctlogon,  27  r . 

VOL.  1, 


Divifion 


Prof- 

pcdl ,  Commodioufncfu ,  -  Wholfonienefs , 
Beauty  thereof,  ibid  Difpofitlon  of  the  A- 
pnrtmcnts,  405,  -  - 

ofthe  Heavens  into  them,’  By  the  Antients,  I  Courtinc,  in  Fortification,  1014.. 
ibid.  By  the  Moderns,  268.  New  Difco- 1  Cowptr,  Dr.  on  Englifli  Phyficinn,  62. 
veries  in  them.  .  By  Tycho  Brahe;  ibid.  Fa-  Co  wring,  in  Falconry,  991.  . 
brie iua,  Lcovlclus,  BoulUaud,  Simon  Ma- 1  Crabbing,  in  Falconry,  988. 
riiui,  Kepler,  Hewctcs,  Montancr,  ibid,  I  Cranium,  in  Anatomy,  46, 

Number  of  Stars  contained  In  each  of  them,  1  Cwnufco,  Province,  1134. 
according  to  all  Catalogues,  281,  282.  I  Cromnilores  Mufcles,  in  Anatomy,  64.  Their 
0  1  1 4  D  Figure^ 
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Speech  at  the  Coloquy  of  Peifly,  450. 

Deify,  City,  capic.  1 151. 

De  L'Orme ,  Architect,  393. 

Delphinus,  in  Attronpmy,  282.  , 

Deluge,  127.  Theory  thereof,  by  Burnet,  128.  ^urjt[f  bouncy,  1120. 

Wiiijton,  128,129.  Refutation  thereof  by  Doublets,  at  Trick-Track  1068 

de  Coetlogpn,  By  Woodward,  ibid.  Doucine,  in  Architeaure/164. 

Refutation  thereof  by  <je  Coetlogon,  ibid.  Drachma,  Grecian  Coin,  7  w 

By  de  ia Prune,  1 30,  By  de 1  Coetlogon,  ibid  Draco,  in  Aftronomy,  eg.?9 

De',uSe>  °f  Oeacalion,  « W.  Ogyges,  ibid  In  Dragoons,  in  Army,  224. 
the  Netherlands,  ibid.  a -  + 


Figure,  Infection,  Ufes.  &c.  ibid.  . 

Crepufculum,  in  Anatomy,  290. 

Crew,  Dr.  351. 

Cricoides,  in  Anatomy,  79. 

Crim,  City,  Capital,  1172. 

Crifta  GaUi,  in  Anatomy,  48. 

Croifade,  firfh  preach’d,  549. 

Crez/nvelP s  Ufurpation,  559. 

Croupier ,  at  Ballet,  1067. 

Crown-work  in  Fortification,  1017. 

Crucible,  in  Chymiftry,  625.  uic  in  ctneriaijas,  tout. 

Crural  is.  Artery,  in  Anatomy,  104.  Anterior,  Democritus ,  Philofopher,  103. 

Pofterior,  ibid.  Vein,  ibid.  Divifion  there-  Denarius ,  a  Roman  Coin,  740. 
of,  104,  105.  Denby,  County,  1 126. 

Crureus,  Mufcle,  in  Anatomy.  Anterior,  Po-  Deniers  Grofs,  in  Commerce,  782. 

Herior.  Their  Infertion,  Compofition,  101.  Denmark,  Kingdom,  1122. 

Cruftaceous  Fifties,  in  Animals,  117.  Dennis ,  of  HalicamalFe,  Hiftorian,  330. 

Cruzade,  Portuguefe  Cqin,  751.  Dennis  X.  King  of  Portugal,  572. 

Cryftal,  in  Chymiftry.  Of  Silver.  Preparation  His  Hiftory,  ibid. 
thereof.  Its  Virtues,  ,630.  Of  Venus.  Dennis ,  Mr.  83. 

Preparation  thereof.  Its  Virtues,  636.  Mi-  Denominator  of  a  Fraftion  in  Algebra,  32 
neral.  Preparation  thereof.  Its  Virtues,  655.  Dent  de  Lion,  in  Botany,  376. 

Remarks  thereupon,  656.  Of  Tartar.  Pre-  Depart,  to,  in  Chymillry,  623. 

.mrarion  Ire  D  rrhsftn  A/TV  or% 


Donat ijh ■,  Hereticks,  $ye. 

Dongalle  I.  King  of  Scotland, 
Dordrecht,  City,  1120. 

or  ^ t,  in  Architecture,  170. 
Dorfct,  County,  1126. 


.paration  thereof.  Its  Virtues,  683. 
Cryftaline,  in  Anatomy,  86. 

Cuba ,  Ifland,  \  i  80. 

Cubitus,  in  Anatomy,  52. 

Culmination  of  a  Star,  in  Aftronomy,  290. 
Cumberland Province,  1126. 

Cunningham ,  Province,  1127. 

Ctirland Dutchy,  Deicription  thereof;  £119 
Currants,  or  Currans,  22. 

Currying,  86i. 

Cu/co,  City,  1 173.  ■ 

Cufcuta  minor,  Bindweed,  in  Botany,  376. 


Derham ,  Mr.  an  Engliftiman,  1 1 7 . 

Des  Cartes,  a  celebrated  French  P 
264. 

Defign,  in  Fortification,  1013. 

Deteifivcs,  in  Chymiftry,  702. 

Detonation,  in  Chymiftry,  723. 

Devon,  County,  426. 

Diarre/is,  in  Chirurgery,  460. 

Dial,  in  Diallihg,  866.  San,  867.  By  Re¬ 
flexion,  873.  Moon,  ibid.  Portable,  ibid. 

?7  3>  874.  Univerfal,  874.  Qua- 
drantal,  ibid.  On  tfee  Fingers,  ibid. 


7“ - .f  uuLauy,  370.  urantai,  iota,  un  tfte  ryigers,  ibid. 

Cultoms,  in  Commerce,  987.  Hiftory  there-  Dialling,  866.  Art  thereof,  866,  867,  8 68. 
of,  988.  ,  Antiquity  thereof,  874. 

Cutlery,  Enghih,  French,  for  S\yord-  Diameter,  or  Radius,  of  ^  Circle,  1 190, 

.Blades,  803*  Diana's  TTtw*.  Jn  f'hxrmiflfir 

Cutting-Prefs,  in  Book-binding,  Defcription 
thereof,  334. 

Cycle,  in  Calendar,  42I>  Solar  and  Lunar, 

Metonick,  ibid.  Of  IndiCtions,  Origin  there¬ 
of,  422. 

Cyclois,  in  Geometry,  }tgy. 

Cynegloflum,  Dog’s  Tongue,  in  Botany,  De- 
fcription  thereof;  its  Virtues,  376. 

Cyon,  in  Agriculture,  16. 

C)prianuj,  famous  Lkhotomift,  493. 

Cyprus,  Ifland,  and  Kingdom,  u4r. 

Cyril  Lttcqr,  Calvinift,  969. 

Cyrus,  King  of  Perjia,  5 1 7. 

D. 


_  ,  ,  cbyroi(|ryk__  - 

of,  632. 

Diapjioretick,  in  Chymiftry.  Of  Mara,  639. 
Preparation  thereof.  Its  Virtues,  ibid.  An¬ 
timony,  647.  Preparation  thereof.  Its  Vir- 

tuesA  ibid. 

Diarhekir,  Province,  Defcription  thereof, 
1146,  1147. 

Diarthrafis,  in  A n§fomy,  44. 

Diaftole,  in  Anatomy,  74. 

Dictator,  in  Chronology,  521, 

Didier,  laft  King  of  die  Lombards,  5  5  7. 
Didius,  Julianus,  Emperor,  C27. 

Die,  City,  Bilhop,  1102. 

Hictes,  in  Geography,  1 089. 

Dieuflant,  Architect.  390. 

D1 KiI$  France  his  Uiflpry,  S+S.  ag  Fi«filn  Chymiftry,  624. 

iM/U,  Mareichal  of  St.  Andrp,  4.47.  Djgeftion,  in  Chymiftry,  623. 

^arha.  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1 I22.  Digit,  in  Geometry,  „n7.  3 

*'  Province>  11 34-  Defcription  diere-  Digitalis,  Bell-Flower,  ip. Botany,  376. 

/)  /  ’  .  n  *  .  .  ‘  icription  thereof.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Daly,  Provmqe,  Defcription  thereof,  i  122.  Digitated;. Quadrupedes,.  in  Animal?,  1 16. 

Damn  reus.  City,  capit.  1,46.  Dijon,  Cit^  capic.  1097,  * 

2An^S^N1Np»  Diminution  of  a  Column,  in,  Architecture,  160. 

Dance,  864,  Perfe£lion  thcrepf,  865.  Dinar-bifti,  Perfian  Money  of  Account,  760. 

Dancing,  high  and  low,  ibid.  Dioclefusn,  Emperor,  330.  • 

Dandy  tot,  a  French  Huguenot  of  Diflinc-  Dion  Caffim,  Hiftorjan,  330. 
tion,  441.  DioCcorus.  Eutychian- 


De- 


Danes,  their  Charafter,  1123.. 

Dangall ,  Kingdom,  1169. 

Darbr,  County;  1126. 

Darha,  Province,  1 1 62. 

Darius,  King  ofPcrfia,  518. 

Dartos,  a  Mufcle,  in  Anatomy,  its  Hiftory,  it* 
Ufe,  64. 

David,  King  of  Ifracl,  506. 

David  I.  King  of  Scotland^  Jus  Hiftory,  554, 
Daviler ,  a  celebrated  Gardener,  20. 

Daupbine,  province,,  1  ipi., 

Dax ,  City,  Biftiop.  1101. 

Day,  in  Calendar,  416:  l^atumJ,  artificial,  ih. 
Days,  their  refpeftive  Dcpqmipntion,  441. 

in  tiic  Commerce  of  Bills,  779. 
Deacon,  in  the  Clergy,  708. 

Deacon rics,  in  the  Clergy,  708,  709. 
Deaconefles,  in  the  Clergy,  ibid. 

Dean  of  a  Chapter,  in  the  Clergy,  7 1 4. 
Decemvirs,  in  Chronology,  520. 

Decimal  Fraflions,  215. 

Decoration,  in  Architecture,  397. 

Decoys,  for  Fowling,  1038. 

Pecrcpitntcd  Salt,  in  Chymiftry,  644. 
Dedication,  a  Fcaft,  1001. 

Defile,  in  Army,  230. 

Defedt,  in  Etliieks,  949. 

Definition,  in  Geometry,  1186. 

Definite!-,  nmoug  Frinrs,  820.  General,  ibid 
Provincml,  82 1. 

De  Foe,  Danid,  30 1 . 

Degenerating  Plants,  in  Botnny,  369. 

De  la  Peau me,  Peter,  Biftiop  of  Geneva,  a  36, 
De  ia  Cbumhre ,  M.  a  FrencJunnn,  82. 

De  !a  Prime ,  M.  130. 


Drake ,  Anatomift,  105. 

Dnhell,  'his  Machine  for  Diving,  876. 

Dre Uncourt,  French  Anatomift,  105. 

D ref  den,  City,  uio. 

Dreux,  Town,  1096. 

Drontheimhus,  Government,  1123. 

Dropfy.  in  Chirurgery,  465.  Afcites,  Leuco 
phlegmatick.  Tympanites,  ibid. 

Droxeilius ,  Geometer,  127. 

Dubie ,  Painter  in  Enamel,  017. 

Dublin ,  City,  1128. 

Du  Bourg,  Ame,  441. 

Due,  M.  a  Frenchman,  83. 

Spanifti,  German,  See.  Coin,  751. 
ftalian  Coin,  ibid. 

Dudlus,  in  Anatomy.  Thoracius,  Communis 
60.  •  Cholidocus,  61.  3 

Duodenum, 'in  Anatomy,  58. 

Durham,  County,  1126. 

Dutch ,  their  Character,  1 1 1 3. 

Du  V erney,  a  French  Phyfician,  ibid. 
DwarfTrees,  in  Agriculture,  20. 

Dvjitia,  Province,  1120. 

Dye,  in  Architecture,  167. 

Dying,  880.  Art  thereof,  881,  882,  883. 
Black,  fcarlet,  blue,  brown,  pearl,  yellow, 
olive,  ibid.  Fuelcmort,  884.  Nacarct,  ib 
Wools  for  Tapeftry,  ibid.  Silks,  884‘ 
Red,  blue,  citron,  black,  ibid.  Threads, 

Hats,  ibid.  Leather,  88c.  Bones,  Homs, 
Ivory,  ibid. 

Dy onifia,  Feaft  of  the  Greeks,  994. 

E. 

EAGLE,  Bird  of  Prey,  118. 

Ear,  in  Anatomy,  its  Compofition,  Si¬ 
tuation,  Ufes,  ibid. 

Earth,  or  Soil,  in  Agriculture,  f. 

Earth,  extracted  from  Mixts,  in  Chymiftry, 
522. 

Earth,  in  Geography,  1074.  Sphericity  there¬ 
of.  Its  Axis,  Center,  Diameter.  Points, 
Cardinal,  ibid.  Collateral,  1075.  Vertical, 
ibid.  Regions,  Poles,  ibid.  Divifion  into 
Hemifpheres,  1076.  Continents,  1078. 
Zones,  1079.  Climates,  1081.  Its  Soli¬ 
dity,  1084.  Magnitude,  ibid. 

Earthquake,  at  Liibon,  in  Portugal,  572.  In 
Syria,  535. 

Eafl-Meatb,.  County,  1 1 29. 

Echilofis,  in  Chirurgery,  five  Sorts  thereof,  478. 
Its  Cure,,  ibid. 

Echium,  wild  Burrage,  in  Botany,  Defcription 
thereof,  376.  Its  Virtues,  ibid: 

Echymofis,  in  Chirurgery,  362.  • 

,  Ecclefiallical  Hierarchy,  firftEpocha  thereof, 

V  7b*‘ 

.EcdefiaOical  State,  Defcription  thereof,  1132. 
.Eclipfe,  in  Aftronomy,  278.  Solar,  total  and 
partial,  ibid.  How  calculated,  279.  Its 
Immcrfion,  ibid.  Of  the  Moon,  its  Quan- 
fjty,  ibid.  How  calculated,  28 1 . 


Dio/corus,  Antipopc,  586.. 

Dircft  Vertebra,  in  Anatomy,  50. 

Difeafes  of  the  Ears,  88.  Of  the  Nofe,  89. 

Diflolv.e,  to,  in  Chymiftry,  623. 

Diftil,  to,  in  Chymiftry,  per  defeenfum,  623 
per  afeenfum,  ibid.  *  . 

Diitillation,  m  Chymiftry.  Of  Salt  of  Saturn,  Ecliptick,  in  Aftronomy,  its  Obliquity,  272. 
6:35.,  Method  thereof,  ibid.  Spirit  of  Vi-  .  Theory  thereof,  ibid.  Its  Declination,  ibid. 
triol  of  Mars,  63ft.  Method  tnereof.  Its  In  Geography,  Divifion  and  Ufe  thereof, 
Virtues,  ibid.  Vitriol,  662.  Carabe,  667.  1076. 

Guaiac,.  670.  Melifla,  675.  Carduus  Be-  Ftlgar,  King  of  England,  his  Hiftory,  538. 
ncdhftus,  676.  Wine  into  Brandy,  680.  Edmond  l .  King  of  England,  his  Hiftory,  557. 
Tartar,  683,  Viper,  694.  Hartfhorn,  695.  Edmond  II.  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 

5.  Honey,  696.  Wax,  Edred,  King  of  England,  557. 

Education,  585.  Of  a  Prince,  886,  887, 
888.  .  Of  a  Nobleman,  893,  894,  895-  Of 
Ladies,  898. 

Edulcorate, 

Edward  I. 

Edward  II.  called  Std  King  of  England,  /us 
Hiftory,  558. 

.Edward  111.  called  the  Confeftor,  his  Hiftory, 
ibid. 

Edward  IV.  King  of  England,  his  Hiftory,  (hid. 

,  Edward  V.  King  of  England,  his  Hiftory,  ibid . 
■Edward  VI.  King  of  England,  Jus  Hiftory,  5  59* 

,  Edward  V 11.  King  of  England,  Ids  Hiftory,  Hid. 
Edward  V  111.  King  of  England  1  JiisHiftory,  ibid. 
Eflei  vcfccncc,  in  Chymiftry,  623. 

Egbert,  King  of  England,  }{ . 
Evypt,  Kingdom,  1 1  co.  Divifionand  Defcnp- 

lion  thereof,  1 160. 


Human  Cranium,  606 
ibid. 

\  Diftribution  of  Plants,  by  Mr.  Ray,  368. 
Ohmarfm,  Province,  1123. 

Ditch,  in. Fortification,  1015. 

Divnlin,  Feaft  of  the  Romnns,  994. 

Diving,  875.  For  Wrecks,  870.  Spunges, 
ibid. 

Diving- Bell,  the  Mcchanlfm  thereof,  87  c. 
Divifion,  in  Algebra*  31,  In  Arithmctick, 
200.  OfFmftlons,  214.  Of  Decimals,  21c. 
Diurnal,  Latin  Church's  13  1 
Diurnal  Birds,  1 1 8. 

Dube l,  M.  Dnnlftt  Phyfician,  72 
Doem.  Province,  2  {28. 

Dogss do.  Province,  1133. 

Dog-Teeth,  in  Anatomy,  49, 

Dollar,  Dutch  Coin,  7^2.  ^ 

Domhei ,  Principality,  1098* 

Domitian ,  Emperor,  526. 

Ihwitiut  dfer.  Orator,  329. 

Donaidell.  King  of  Scotland,  cca 

n  si  irr  «  .  I 


iftopr,  c5  7, 
nvland.  iu 


look,  328. 


h/n  I*  *  ^/  7'\  11  m  immae  J 1.  King  ot  Scotland,  554. 

De  l  Uojpital,  ClmiiccUor  of  Fruncc,  449.  lift  Dona/de  III.  King  of  Scotland, 


VilblVUI)  »  »  Wl 

Epyp/iam,  their  Clmraflcr,  1160.  , 

Ejaculation,  in  Anatomy,  69*  ^°'v  c"c“c  * 

ibldi  .  mi  • 

Ejnculatory  VelTds,  In  Anatomy, 
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figure,  Progrefs,  Ufes,  &c.  ibid. 

Elbow,  in  Anatomy,  52. 

'Eledtoral  College,  its  Inftitution,  539. 
Electorates,  Ecclefiaftick  of  Mentz*  Triers, 
Cologne,  1  if  4. 

Laic  of  Bavaria,  1107.  Of  Saxony,  1109.  Of 
Brandenbourg,  1110.  Palatine,  1114.  •  OF 
Hanover,  ibid. 

Elements,  899.  Of  the  Peripateticians,  goo. 


Epitaph,  in  Antiquities,  Style  thereof/  .142. 
Thofe  at  Sparta,  ibid.  Colleftion  of  them 
by  Bochomius,  ibid.  Of  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  143. 

Epochs,  in  Calendar,  492.  Sacred  and  pro- 


phane,  423.  Of  the  Creation,  ibid.  Alex¬ 
andrian,  ib.  Eufebian,  ibid.  Second  facred, 

Tliird  facred.  Fourth  facred.  Fifth  facred.  Exchange*  certain  and  uncertain,  808. 
ibid.  Seventh  facred,  424.  Dyonifian,  425.  Exchange  of  Coins,  in  Arithmetick,  207. 


ibid.  Of  Florence,  goo.  Of*  Leghorn* 
Genoa,  Novi,  ibid.  Of  Milan,  801.  Of 
Lucca,  Bologna,  NaplcS,  ibid.  Of  Sicily* 
802.  Of  Malta,  ibid.  Of  Coniiantinople, 
Smyrna,  Scanderooii,  Aleppo,  Seyda,  ibid. 
Of  Spain,  with  the  principal  Places  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  803,  £04.  Of  Portugal,  804,  805. 


Of  the  Epicureans,  901.  Of  Des  Cartes,  Equation,  in  Algebra,  Doctrine  and  Practice  Excise,  Hiftory  thereof,  oSc,  086. 


903.  Of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  905 
fendi,  906. 

Eleuiinia,  Feaft  of  the  Greeks,  993. 


Of  Gaf-  1  thereof  33. 

Equation,  in  Aftronomy,  276,  2 77. 
Equator,  in  Aftronomy,.  256. 


Ettas,  Prophet,  in  Chronology,  his  Hiftory,  Equator,  in  Geography,  1075. 

507.  Equleus,  in  Aftronoiny,  282. 

Elijha,  Prophet,  in  Chronology,  his  Hiftory,  Ere&ion  of  the  Penis,  how  it  happens,  66. 


508. 


Erfart ,  City,  iuo. 


Elitroides,  otherwife.  Vaginalis,  in  Anatomy,  1  Eric  II.  King  of  Sweden,  his  Hiftory,  587 


64.  ... 

Elixir  Proprietatis,  in  Chymiftry,  688.  Prepa¬ 
ration  thereof,  its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Elizabeth ,  Queen  of  England,  her  Hiftory,  ibid. 

Elizabeth  Petrowna,  Czarina  of  Mufcovy,  563. 

Ellypfis,  in  Geometry;  1 193. 

Emanuel,  the  great  King  of  Portugal,  572. 

Emanuel,  Comnene,  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  537-  Erzerum,  City,  capic!  1146. 

Emanuel  XI,  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  538.  Efc/avonia ,  Country,  Defcription  thereof,  1 1 ;  7 

Embassadors,  in  Ordinary,  Extraordinary,  Efpalier,  in  Gardening,  20. 

908.  Their  Qualifications,  Charadter,  Pri-  Efpalier,  Planting  of,  21. 
vileges.  Immunities,  Duties,  909,  910,  91 1,  Efpalier-Hedges,  ibid. 

912 

Embafladreffes,  912. 


Exfoliation,  in  Chirurgery,  482. 

Exoftofis,  in  Chirurgery,  four  Sorts  thereof*. 

483.  Cure,  484. 

Expiation,  a  Jeivilh  Feaft,  iooO/ 

Expiration,  in  Anatomy,  78. 

Expofure,  in  Agriculture,  1 8.  Eaftern,  We- 
llem,  ibid . 

Extraft,  to,  in  Chymiftry,  623, 


thereof,  376.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Eridanus,  in  Aftronomy,  282. 

Erivan  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1148. 
Eryngium,  in  Botany,  Defcription  thereof, 
376.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Eryfipelas,  in  Chirurgery,  Cure  thereof,  364. 


Embaflies,  under  the  an tient  Kings  of  France,  I  EJfex,  County,  1125. 


at  Athens,  and  Sparta,  ibid. 
Embrafure,  in  Fortification,  1021. 
Embroidery,  913. 

Embrun ,  City,  Archbifhop,  1103. 


Erica,  fweec  broom,  in  Botany, '  Defcription  |  Extradt  of  Aloes,  Preparation  thereof,  688* 

— c  --c  t»-  \r: . -  1  •  Its  Virtues,  ibid.  Of  Carduus  Benedidlus, 

Preparation  thereof,  676.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 
Of  Juniper-Berries,  Preparation  thereof,  675* 
Its  Virtues,  ibid.  Of  Mars,  aperitive  and 
aftringent,  639.  Of  Meliffa,  675.  OfQuin- 
quiha,  673.  Of  Rhubarb,  Preparation  there¬ 
of,  669.  Its  Virtues*  ibid.  Of  Walnuts, 
Preparation  thereof,  678.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 
Of  Opium,  called  Laudanum,  Preparation 
thereof  6B6 .  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Extradtiori  of  Root*  in  AritKinetick*  ziy.  Of 
a  Cube  Root*  218.  Of  a  quadrate  Cube 
Root*  219. 

Eye,  in  Anatomy,  Mechanifin  thereof,  85. 
Eyc-brows,  in  Anatomy,  Mechanifin  there- 
.  of,  85. 

Eye-lids,  in  Anatomy,-  Mechanifin  thereof,  8e. 
Iii  Brutes,  ibid. 


M  -  O — '  - 

Effence  of  Ambergreafe  in  Chymiftry,  Prepa¬ 
ration  thereof,  669.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 


EJiber ,  in  Chronology,  512. 
EJionia ,  Province*  1x22. 

EJ} ram  a  dura,  Province,  z  1 2 
Etaschemins ,  Nation,  1178. 


Emetick,  Wine,  in  Chymiftry,  Preparation  j  Ethelred,  King  of  England,  558. 


»> 


thereof  its  Virtues,  647. 

Emeticks,  in  Chymiftry,'  702. 

Eminent,  a  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  49. 
Empalement,  or  Calix,  in  Botany,  364,  365. 
Emperors  of  Germany,  what?  539. 


Ethicks,  922.  Divifion  thereof^  923, 
Ethiopia,  Country,  1164. 

Ethmoidal  Suture,  in  Anatomy,  46. 
Ethmoides  Bone,  in  Anatomy,  48. 
Evaporate,  to,  in  Chymiftry,  623. 


Fdbiut,  a  Lawyer*  330, .  v 
Eabri,  James,  Cal  vim  ft,  4J4. 
Fabricius ,  Anatomift,  195. 


Emperors  in  Europe,  of  Germany,  539.  Of  Evaric ,  King  of  the  Vifigoths,  his  Hiftory,  Fabricius,  Aftrondmer,  268. 

Mufcovy,  562.  In  Alia,  of  Turky,  1 144.  542;  .  '*  Face,  in  Anatomy,  84.  Divifion  thereof,  8$* 

Of  Tartary  1154.  Of  Moguliftan,  1149.  Eucharist,  in  Theology,  Sentiment  there-  Its  Skin,  ibid. 

China,  1 1  <jz.  Of  Japan,  1153.  llPon  °f  Tertullian,  956.  Of  Anaftafius  Fadtor,  in  Commerce,  7^6, 

,  Of  Monomotapa,  Sinaites,  058.  Of  John  Damafcenus,  ibid.  Fadtor-Book,  in  Book-keeping,  339.  Method 

Of  Ignatius  the  Martyr,  9  5  8 — 963.  Of  St.  of  keeping  it,  ibid. 

Chryfoftom,  958,  964,  965.  Of  Hincma-  Fadtorage,  in  .Commerce,  757. 


Africa,  of  Abyffina,  1  x  64 
1166.  Monamugi,  1194. 

Empyfema,  in  Chirurgery,  463. 

Emulgent  Arteries,  in  Anatomy,  63. 

Enamel,  what?  916.  Three  Sorts  thereof, 
how  prepared,  ibid. 

Enamellinc,'  9x5.  Pradtifcd  two  different 
Ways,  916.  • 

Enarthrofis;  in  Anatomy,  44. 

Encampment  of  an  Army,  228- 
Enchylofis,  in  Chyrurgery,  478. 

End  of  Things  in  Ethicks,  925.  Of  the  Work, 


rus,  960. 


Amalarius,  960,  961.  Of  1  Faculties  of  the  Soul  iii  Animals,  Sentiments 


Ratramnus,  961.  Of  Juftinus  the  Martyr, 
963.  Of  Gelafius  of  Cifickj  ibid.-  Of  Cy¬ 
ril  of  Jerufalem,  963,  967.  Of  Gregory 
Nyffen,  St.  Ambrofe,  Optatus  Milev,  and 
Gaudentius  of  Baflia,  ibid.  Of  St.  Auguftin 


Of  the  Operator,  Of  thelaftEnd,  Natural,  1  E've,  in  Chronology,  501,.. 


ibid. 


Engineer,  General,  in  Army,  226. 

England,  Kingdom,  1124.  Invaded  by  the  1  Eugeriius  IV.  Pope,  in  Chronology,  285. 
Danes,  557.  Defcription  and  Divifion  there- (  Evfi Days,  in  Aftrojogy,  246 
of,  1125,  1126.  -  " 

Englifh  their  Charadter,  1125. 

Engrafting,  in  Agriculture,  15.  Its  Origin,  16. 


thereupon,  x  1 2.  Of Malbranche,  1 1 2,  1 1 3. 
Of  Dr.  Hook,  113,  Of  Des  Cartes,  ibid. 
Of  De  Coetlqgon,  ibid.  Of  Willis,  1x4.  Of 
Chauvin,  M5,  Lock,  ibid. 

Falcon,  in  Falconry,  989.  Haggar,  Gcr,  ibid. 
964.  Of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  ibid.  Of  the  (Falconry,  Termsthcreof,  991.  Art  thereof, 

Greek  Church,  969,  970.  OftheCatho-(  901,  992.  _ 

Of  the  Proteftants,  tajftm.  *  |  Faith,  iii  Ethicks,  944. 

Fallopian  Tubes,  in  Anatomy,  7 1.  Their  Si¬ 
tuation,  Figure,  Ufes,  dsfr.  ibid. 

Fallopius ,  Anatomift,  105. 

Fallowing,  in  Agriculture,  7. 

Falx,  in  Anatomy,  41. 

Fardos,  Money  of  Account  Rt  Java,  461.' 


licks,  pa  (Jim. 


Everand*a  Sliding-Rule,  XJfe  thereof  1072. 
Ever-green,  in  Agriculture,  1 8. 


Evolution,  in  Algebra,  31. 

Evonimus,  Spine-Tree,  in  Botany,  Defcription  I  Fare/,  William,  Zuinglinn,  436. 
thereof,  377.  Its  Virtues,  ibid.  »  I  Farfi,  Province,  1148. 


Engraving,  918.  Arc  thereof,  919,  920.  Eupatorium,  m  Botany,  Defcription  thereof,  I  Farina,  in  Botany,  what?  362.  Different 
In  Creux;  ort  Stones,  In  Relievo  on  Steel,  377.  Its  Virtues,  ibid.  1  nml  Prt,r*nM  nf  thn  Form*,  ibid. 

En  Tail 'Douce,  919,  Invention  thereof  Eupiirafin,  Eye-Bright,  in;  Botany,  Defcription 
ibid.  On  Wood,  ibid.  On  Copper  with  the  thereof,  377.  (  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Graver,  ibid.  With  Aqua  For tis,  or  Etching,  Evreux,  City,  Bifhop,  1094. 
orq,  920.  In  Mctzotinto,  020.  Art  there-  Europe,  in  Geography,  1096.  Divifion  and 


of.  Invention  thereof,  ibid. 

Enkifted,  Tumours  in  Chirurgery,  478 
thereof,  467. 

Enoch,,  in  Chronology,  co  1. 

Ens  Veneris,  in  Chymiftry,  65  8.  Preparation 
thereof,  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Enfcaming,  in  Falconry,  991. 

Enfign  oflnfimtry,  225. 

EvJijbettn,  Citv'.  me. 

Entablature,  in  Arclutefturc;  1 66. 

Entrenchment  of  a  Camp;  how  made,  228. 

Entries,  in  Building,  402. 

Epadt,  m  Calendar,  426.  Menftrual,  Ahn. 
ibid. .  Theory  thereof,  427,  428,  429.  Of 
the  current  Yeais  how  found,  430. 

Epaulmcnt,  in  Fortification,  1025. 

Epidermis,  in  Anatomy,  $5. 

Epignftriclc  Artery,  in  Anatomy,  63. 

Epigaftrium,  in  Anatomy,  55. 

Epiglottis,  in  Anatomy,  79. 

Epiphany,  Chriftian  Feaft,  Hiftory  thereof 
1001. 

Epiphyfis,  In  Anatomy,  44. 

Epiploon,  in  Anatomy,  37.’  Its  Figure,  (j ft. 
ibid.  ItftUfe».  58. 

Epirus,  Province,  Hiftory  thereof,  1139.  ^c- 
fcriptlon,  1140. 

Epiftleo  of  St.  Clement,  Biftiop  of  Rome,  319. 
Gf  Ignntiuir,  Bifhop  of  Antioch,  ibid,  OF 
Polycnrp,  Bifhop  ol  Smyrna,  320; 


Defcription  thereof,  1091,  1092. 
Cure  |  Europeans ,  their  Charadter,  .1091. 

Euftbim  of  Cajfarea,  iiii  Works,  321 


Figures,  and  Colours  of  the  Farinai,  ibid. 
Their  Confiftcnce.  Their  Manner  of  Im¬ 
pregnation,  363.  Roriinncc  of  Pontarius* 
ibid.  De  Coetlogon's  Sentiment  thereupon, 

363,  3 

Faffe,  at  Buffet,  1067.  , 

Fat,  in  Anatomy,  Hiftory  thereof,  Its  Ufes* 

S<5- 


Eufebius  of  Doiylaia,  978.  His  Proceeding  Fatal  Books,  of  the  Romans,  329 


80. 


againft  Eutyclies,  979,  9 

Nicomjcam,  Arian,  182,184. 


Father  Ottoman ,  in  Chronology,  590 
Favot,  in  Building,  402. 

>rtifi 

Faujius,  Dr.  1  o8i, 

Fenk,  to,  in  Falconry,  991. 

Fear,  in  Ethicks,  931. 

Feasts,  992.  Of  the  Romans,  993 
Hebrews,  1000.  Chriftiane,  xoor. 
Felix  V.  Anti-pope,  his  Hiftory,  587. 

Femur,  in  Anatomy,  53* 

,  Ample  and  double,  4. 


994- 


Eufebius  of  Nicom*  , 

EutvchiaN8,  their  Hiftory,  977,  978,  979,  j  Fauftc-bmy,  in  Fortification,  1015 
980. 

Eutyehts,  Hercfiarch,  pafTm  in  the  Treatifc. 

Excentrick  Circle,  in  Auronomy,  258. 

Excefs,  in  Etliicks,  949. 

Excels,  In  Geometry,  11 94. 

Exchange,  in  Commerce,  769.  Dry,  771 
Feigned,  ibid.  , 

Exchange,  Courfo  thereof,  780.  Par,  be-  Feint,  in  Fencing,  Ample  n 
tween  Paris,  London,  781.  .London,], Fencing,  in  Academy,  ibid, 

Pdrifl,  St c.  Amftcrdum,  Paris*  &c.  Antwerp,  Feral ia,  Feaft  pf  thq  Romnns,  996. 

Amftcrdam,  &c.  Hambourg,  Paris,  &c.  \  Ferdinand  I.  Einpcror,  541. 

Fidncfort,  Paris,  &c.  Nuremberg,  Paris*  Sec. [Ftrdinandl.  called  die  Great,  King  of  Caltile, 

London,  Venice,  S:c.  ibid',  (1  S§7»  '  _T  n„  .... 

Exchange,  Price  thereof,  of  Holland  with  o-|  Ferdinand  T\l.  Rjng  ofCaflnc,  ibid. 
ther  Places,  788,  789* '  Of  Hambourg,  792,  \  Ferdinand  V .  called  the  Cnthohck,  King  ot. 
793,  794.  Of  Aufbourg,  794.  Of  Leip-  Caftile,  568.  > 

fick,  ibid.  Of  Brcfia\V*  795.  Of  Prnftin,  I  Ferdinand  of  Auftria,  King  of  Bohemia,  570* 

'  Bremen*  Embdcn,  Sweden,  tbid.  Of  Den- 1  Fcrim,  among  the  Romans,  990,  997* 

’  mark  and  Norway*,  796,  Of  Storin',  Bo!«  |  re  r  man  neb.  County,  1129. 
znno,  Archangel,  ibid.  Of  Geneva,  796,  |  Fermentation,  in  thymmiy,  02  3. 

07.  Of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  797.,  Of!  Fern  thus,  a  celebrated  French  Phyfician,  I05* 

t.  Gall,  ibid.  Of  Vienna,  ibid.  Of  Venice,  I  Ddtcliy,  1132. 

798,  799.  Of  Romb,  799.  Of  Bcrghma,  ( Pcrtd,  Affcmbly  oF,  443.  , 
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1041.  Fclfares,  1042.  Rooks,  Herons, 
ibid.  Phcafants,  1042,  1043..  Partridges, 
1043,  1044.  Rails,  Quails,  Sec.  ibid 


Fez,  Kingdom,  Defcripdon  diereof,  ix6r.  , 

Fez,  City,  Capital,  ibid. 

Fibula,  in  Anatomy,  54. 

Figure,  in  Geometry,  1 1 88. 

Fillet,  in  Architecture,  164. 

Filtrate,  to,  in  Chymiitry,  623. 

Finland ,  Province,  1 1 2 1 . 

Fingers,  in  Anatomy,  their  Names  and  Num- 1  Fra&ure,  in  Chirurgery,  478.  lirnple,  compli- 
ber,  53. 

Fire,  in  Chymiitry,  623,  reverberatory,  naked. 


1039,  1040.  Land-Fowls,  viz-.  Snipes,  {Gangrene,  in  Chirurgery,  63.  Different  Sorts, 


and  Signs  thereof,  ibid.  .Its  Cure,  463 

464* 

Gap,  City,  Bifhop,  1 102. 


l  I 

'l  '  1  * 


Wheel,  ibid .  Of  the  Lamp,  624,  Of  Sup- 
prelfion,*  ibid.  Olympick,  ibid.  Of  a  Glafs- 
houfe,  ibid. 

Fire,  of  the  firft  Degree,  623.  fecond,  624. 
tliird,  fourth,  fifth,  ibid. 

Fire,  in  Elements,  901,  Of  the  Peripateticians, 
Of  the  Epicureans,  ibid.  Of  Boerhaave,  902, 
903,  Of  DesCartes,  903,  904. 


Fowling-Piece,  1039.  Fradtion  in  Algebra,  G arbia,  Calliwick,  in  Geography,  1160. 
Decimal,  Sexagesimal,  Vulgar,  32.  In  A-  Garcias,  King  of  Leon,  in  Chronology,  557. 
rithmetidc,  Vulgar,  Proper,  Simple,  21 1.  Garcias  III.  called  the  Quaker,  King  of  J\a- 
adture,  in  Chirurgery,  478.  fimple,  compli-  varre,  560  . 

catedi  ibid.  Cure  thereof,  479*  Of  the  Garcias, IV.  called  the  Brave,  King  of  Na.- 
Cranium, ,  482.  Their  Symptoms  and  varre,  ibid. 

Cure,  ibid.  Of  the  Leg,  480.  Its  Appara-  GayciasY.  King  of  Navarre,  ibid.  - 
tus,  480.  Of  die  Femur,  &c.  ibid.  Of  the  Garden,  in  Agriculture,  18. 

Ribs,  Apparatus  thereof,  481.  Of  the  Hu-  Gardening,  ibid.  \ 

merus,  Radius,  See.  ibid.  Of  the  inferior  Garet,  ■  Province,  1 16 1. 

Ja\vrbonc,  Apparatus  thereof,  ibid.  Of  the  GaJcotiy ,  Province,  1099. 

Clavicle  Hoping,  Apparatus  thereof,  ibid.  Gaflromancy,  in  Aftrologv,  23^3.  ' 

Of  the  Rotula,  Reduction  diereof,  ibid.  Gate,  in  Building,  different  Softs  thereof,  396. 
Of  the  Nofe,  497.  Gatinois,  Country,  1094. 


Firft  Branch-  collateral  of  France,  550,  fecond,  |  France,  in  Geography,  1092.  Defcription  Gaudentius ,  St.  his  Do&rine  of  the  Each  arid, 

and Divifion  thereof,  1003,  1094.  Its  Go-  963. 


547- 


551,  third,  ibid . 

Filh,  in  Animals,  117.  Cetaceous,  fpinous, 
teftaceous,  cruftaceous,  amphibious,  ibid. 

Fifh,  %Tt  Ombre,  1059.  Franc  fort  on  the  Mayne,  City,  1105. 

Filhery  of  Herrings,  1003.  Pilchards,  1004,  Francbe  County,  Province,  1107. 

Mackarel,  Anchovies,  ibid.  Cods,  1005.  Francis  l.  King  of  France,  his  Hiftory,  551. 
Whales,  1005,  1006.  Sturgeon,  1006.  Franco,  famous  Lithotomift,  493. 

Salmon,  /&£/•  Pearls,  1007.  Franconia,  Province,  1107.  Defcription  there- 

Fishing,  1003.  °f>  iio7>  1  108. 

Fiurn,  Calliwick,  1169.  Fraxinus,  Alh-tree,  in  Botany,  3 77. 

Fixed  Stars  in  Aftronomy,  265.  Their  Magni-  Fredegonde ,  Queen  of  France,  her  Hiftory,  543.- 
tude,  266.  Number,  267.*  Frederick  I.  called  Barbarolfa,  Emperor,  his 

Fixadon  of  Salt-petre,  657.'  Hiftory,  540. 

F/amflead,  celebrated  Engliih  Aftronomer,  266.  Frederick  Augujlus  II.  King  of  Poland,  his  Hi- 
Flanders,  Province,  1112.  Hory,  5^5* 

Flank,  in  Fortification,  1020.  Frederick  lit.  the  prefent  King  of  Poland,  his 

Flavian,  Archbifhop  of  Conftantinople,  978.  Hiftory,  563. 

His  Conduct  towards  Eutyches,  979.  mur-  Free-Will,  inEthicks,  933. 
thered  by  the  Eutychians,  982.  Freeze,  orFrize,  in  Architecture,  166.  pulvi- 

Flax,  in  Agriculture,  10.  Preparation  there-  ;  nated,  flourilhed,  hiftorical,  ruftick,  ibid. 


39 

vemment,  ibid,  invaded  by  the  Normans,  !  Gauger,  Mr.  a  Frencli Mathematician,  398. 


of,  ibid. 

Fkmifo,  their  Character,  1113* 


Freight,1  in  Commerce,  8 1 7 
French,  their  Character,  1092. 


Flints,  in  Chymiitry,  652.  Hiftory  thereof,  j  French  Armies, ’  under  the  Merovingians,  240. 

French  Parliaments,  1092.  When,  and  by 
whom  inftituted,  1093. 

Frere  Jacques ,  famous  Lithotomift,  493. 

Fret,  in  Building,  703. 

Friar  Bacon,  an  Englishman,  105. 

Friars,  in  the  Clergy,  720.  Their  Origin,  72 1 . 


652,  653. 

Floors,  in  Building,  404.  Different  Sorts  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Florales,  ludi,  among  the  Romans,  996. 
FIoralia>.Feaft  of  the  Romans,  992,  993. 
Florence ,  City,  Capital,  1132. 

Florentine,  Province,  ibid. 

Florida ,  Country,  1 177.  ! 

Fhrhnond  de  Remo'nd,  Hiftorian,  433. 

Florin,  Dutch  Coin,  752. 


Gaucinc,  1070.  Art  thereof,  1071,  1072. 
Gauging-Rods,  1070.  Defcription  thereof, 
1071. 

Geycza  I.  King  of  Hungary,  566. 

Gelajsus  ofCyfick,  his  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharift 

963-  , 

Gelajsus  II.  Pope,  582. 

Gemelli,  Mufclcs,  in  Anatomy,  their  Procefs, 
Infertion,  &c.  101. 

Gemini,  Mufcles,  in  Anatomy,  their  Procefs, 
Infertion,  Sc c.  100. 

Gemini,  inAftronomy,  281. 

Gendarmery,  in  Army,  223. 

Gen-de-rctours  at  Trick-track,  1068. 

General  of  an  Army,  his  Qualities,  Duties,  Au¬ 
thority,  See.  226. 

General  of  Artillery,  in  Army,  his  Duties, 
ibid. 

Generation,  in  Anatomy,  68.  How  effefted, 

,  69>  7.0- 

Generation  of  Plants,  in  Botany,  361.  Theo¬ 
ry  diereof,'  by  Bradley,  362.  Geoffrey, 
Tourncfort,  Coetlogon,  363. 

Gtnnadius ,  his  DoCtrinc  of  the  Eucharift,  969. 
Gener,  a  Republick,  1116. 

Genoa ,  Republick,  in  Geography,  1137.  Hi¬ 
ftory  thereof,  1135. 


Fribourg,  Canton,  1 1 1 6.  Defcription  thereof  ib.  |  Genoa,  City,  Archbiihop.  ibid. 


Frioul,  Province,  1 1 34: 
Frifeland,  Lordlliip,  1114.-.  . 
FruCticofe,  in  Botany,.  368.' 


Genoefe,  their  Character,  ibid. 

Geoffery,  M.  Naturalift,  362. 

Geography,  Univerfal,  Particular,  1073 


thereof,  their  Virtues,  332.  Antimony,  647.  Fullers,  among  the  Romans^  1.048. 

their  Virtues,  648.  Sul-  Fuller's  Earth,  ‘I 


•  * 


Preparation  thereof, 


048. 


phur.  Preparation  thereof,  their  Virtues,  Fulling,  of  Cloth,  Stuff,  Stockings,  &c.  1048.  '  Hiftory,  561 
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560. 

George  II.  King  of  Great  Britain,  part  of  lib 


66c,  Sal-Armoniack,  Preparation  diereof,  Fulling-Mill,  ibid. 

-1  •  tr*  .  /  n  TT _ _ TV _  I? _ _  .•  • 


George  II,  Grand  Duke  of  Mufcovy,  563. 


their  Virtues,  658.  Benzoin,  689,  Prepa-  Fumaria,  Fumitery,  in  Botany,  its  Virtues,  377. 1  fieorge  CroteJJius,  a  Greek  Theologian,  973 

m  a  ^  I  I?..  A.  _  >  A.  / _  •  *  "  I  /T  ..  •  *  Yl.. _ ! _  _  _  _  .  / 


Fumigate^  to,  623. 


ration  thereof,  690. 

Floytr ,  Sir  John,  70  . 

Fluxion,  in  Algebra,  34.  Do&rine,  and  Me-  ■  thereof,  626.  In  Foundery,  1032. 
thod  thereof,  35.  Unverfc,  or  Calculus  in-  Fuftick,  in  Dying,  881'. 
tegralis,  36.  t 

Fcetus,  in  Anatomy,  68.  Formation  thereof,  I  G. 

70,  71.  .... 

Fokien,  Province,  1153.  ✓'MAbion,  in  Fortification,  102$/, 

Folding-Sticks,  in  Book-binding,  333.  VJT 

Foramen  Guftativum,  in  Anatomy,  76.  Ufes  the  Eucharift,  973 


Georgia,  Province,  .1146. 


Furnace,  in  Chymiitry,  625.;  Different '  Sorts  Geranium,  Storks  Bill,  in  Botany,  Defcription 

*  A  '  r  n  *  ’  thereof,  3 77.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Germ,  in  Botany,  351. 

Germans,  their  Character,  1106. 

Germany,  Country,  in  Geography,  1105. 

Defcription  and  Divifion  thereof,  1 105,1 106. 
Gefalic, , '  King  of  the  Vifigoths,  543. 

Gabriel  of  Lacedcmon,  his*  DoClrine  of  |  Geza,  Calliwick,  1160; 

Ghiland,  Province,  1148. 

thereof,  according  '  to  Harvey,*  See.  accord- 1  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia,  his  Dodtrinc  of  the  I  Gilding,  1200.  By  die  Fire  in  Oil,  ibid. 

.  1  ■  0  1'.  TV  V  T*  _ -n.  •  I  .trr-.j..  _ 


ing  to  Medri,  according  to  Du  Verncy,  Eucliarift,  969. 


Water-Gilding,  1201. 


Hiftory,  524. 

Galen,  a  cclcbriitcd  Phyftcian,  105. 

Galian ,  Emperor,  in  Chronology,  his  Hiftory, -,|  '  tion  thereof^  1157 
O’ 

Galicia,  Kingdom,  Defcription  thereof,  11 30. 

n.lt  Til  !  I  '  W  •  A  .  *4  m  t*r. 


ibid. 

Fot bnjius,  Bifhop  of  Edinburgh,  973. 

Forehead,  in  Anatomy,  84. 

Foretz,  Province,  1098. 

Form,  or  Difpofition  in  Building,  394.  Am¬ 
ple,  ibid,  mixed,  395.  circular,  angular, 
ibid. 

Formation  of  the  fixed  StarS,  in  Dc  Coctlogon’s 
Hypothefis,  263. 

Formica,  or  Ant,  in  Animals,  Hiftory  thereof, 

122. 

Formix,  in  Anatomy,  82. 

Fort  Royal,  City,  Capital,  1181. 

Fortification,  or  military  Architecture,  I  Gamhet,  at  Chefs,  1051. 

1012.  Durable,  temporary,  regular,  I  Games,  among  the  Romans,  Florales,  Apol 


Galba,  Sergius,  Emperor;  in  ‘Chronology,  his  I  pill  a  Vitriolic  in  Chymiitry,  Prcparadon  there¬ 


of,  661.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Gilolo,  Ifland, '  in  Geography,  1 1 96.  Dcfcrip' 


G/ngi ,  Principality,  in  Geography,  Defcription  . 
thi 


crcof,  1151. 


Gall-Bladder,  in  Anatomy,  its  Texture,  Situa-  Ginglymus,  in  Anatomy,  44. 

tion,  Ufcs,  &c.  61.  Girdler,  a  Vertebra  of  the  Back, 

Gallery,  in  Building,  Difpofition  thereof,  402.-  Girth,  Calliwick,  in  Geography,  1160. 
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Gallery,  in  Fortification,  1025. 

Galloway ,*  County,  Defcription  thereof,  1123. 
Galhn,  Emperor,  in  Chronology,  his  Hiftory, 
528. 


irregular,  1013.  antient,  1023 
Fortitude,  in  Ethicks,  949. 

Forum's,  in  Antiquities,  134,  137.  Their 
Dimenfions,  ibid.  Their  Number  at  Rome, 

138. 

Forum  Vettis,  what,  ibid. 

Fofia  fupra  fpinata,  in  Anatomy,  5 2.  Navi¬ 
cular  is,  68, 

Foumlationv,  in  Building,  ^94.  natural,  artifi¬ 
cial,  rocky,  ibid;  Conditions  diereof,  and  the 
Manner  of  laying  them,  ibid. 


Gladiators,  in  Antiquities,  136.  Their  firft 
Inftitutionj  divers  Kinds  of  Gladiators,  137. 
Their  Weapons,  Combats,  Rewards,  Sec,  ib, 
Glacw,  in  Fortification,  1015. 

Glnndulx  inguinnlea,  in  Anatomy,  66.  _  # 
Giant ,  Canton,  <  in  Gcograpliy,  Defcription 

linarcs,  Mcgalcnfco,  999,  ’  .  thereof,  1 U6. 

Games  j  Roman,  999,  1000.  Cnpitolinc,  Sc-  Glnfs,  in  Building,  different  Sorts  thereof,  393* 
cular,  Auguftnlcs,  Palatine,  Votivi,  Quin-  GInfa  of  Antimony,'  Preparation  thereof,  4  . 

Jts  Virtues,  ibid.  Remarks  thereupon, ,  64.7. , 


quennalia,  ibid. 

Games  of  the  Circus^  in  Antiquities,  137, 
Games,  modern,  of  Excrcifo,  1049.  Of  . ten¬ 
nis,  Billiards,  1050. 

Games  at  Chefs,  Ombre,  Quadrille,  QuintiHg, 
Art  tliereof,  1031,  1032,  1033,  1034 
Picqucf,  Buffet,  Grand  Trick-track,  1065, 
10  66,  1067. 


Foundery,  1032.  Of  Statues,  1034.  Of |  Games,  Trojan,  Hiftory  thereof,  1069. 

Bells,  1033.  Of  Letters,  1036,  1037. 

Fount,  in  Letter-Founding,  1034. 

Fowling,  1037.  For  Waterfowls,  1038, 


Gamino,  1048.  Art  thereof,  1049,  1036, 
loci.  ‘ 

Ganglion,  in  Chirurgery,  465. 

3 
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Glass-Grindino,  1212.  Convex,  and  Con¬ 
cave  Glaftes,  ibid.  Looking  Glaffes,  1203. 

Gleaming,  in  Falconry,  991* 

Glcnoidcs,  Cavity,  in  Anaton)y»  45* 

GlWbu,  Aimtomift,  103. 

Gfiffon’s  Capful  a,  in  Anatomy,  60. 

Globes,  in  Allronomy,  289* 

Glottis,  inAiuubmy,  70*  tf  TT,rt 
Mjcirim,  Bmp., of.  the  Well,  hw  Hiftory,  mj. 
Gokmda,  Kingdom.-iu  Gcogropliy,  Defcription 

thereof,  >151.  Oold( 


I 
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'Gold,  m  Chymiftry,  Hi  dory  thereof,  628. 
Golden,  Flemifh  Coin,  752. 

•  Golden  Number,  in  Calendar,  427. 

Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  Preparation 
thereof,  645.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Goldfinch,  in  Fowling,  1047. 

Goldman ,  Englifh  Architect,  408. 

Gomphofis,  in  Anatomy,  44. 

Gong  a  lie  I.  King  of  Scotland,'  533. 
Gonorrhoea,  in  Chirurgery,  different  Stages 
thereof,  465.  Its  Cure,  ’475. 

Good,  in  Ethicks,  three  Sorts  thereof,  but  one 
effential,  223.  By  Participation,  lionell,  a- 
greeable,  ufeful,  ibid.  Moral,  937. 
Goffiawk,  in  Falconry,  990. 

Gotby ,  or  Gothland ,  Province,  Defcription  there¬ 
of  1 1 21,  1122. 

Gothick  Architefture,  antient,  modern,  163. 
Government  of  the  Englifh  Church,  723,  724. 
Government  ofAfia,  1143.  Of  Europe,  1191. 
Goulette,  hay  a  Fort  in  Africa,  1x61. 

Graafy  Anatomift,  6 2. 

Grace,  in  Ethicks,  949. 

Gramcn,  in  Botany,  its  Virtues,  377. 

Grand  gens  d’Arms,  in  the  King  of  France’s 
Houfhold  Troops,  223. 

Grand  Oeuvre,  in  Alchymy,  23. 

Granulate,  to,  in  Chymiftry,  623. 

Gratz,  City,  1 1 06. 

Great  Britain,  Kingdom,  Description  and 
Divifion  thereof,  1123,1124. 

Greece,  Country,  1138.  Defcription  there¬ 
of,  1 1 30,  1140. 

Greek  Medals,  in  Antiquities,  144. 

Greek  Church,  their  Doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rirt,  969. 

Greenfinch,  in  Fowling,  1047. 

Greenland Country,  Defcription  thereof,  1183. 
Gregorian  Calendar,  Hiltory  thereof,  426. 
Gregorian  Intercalation,  ibid. 

Gregory,  Protofyncellc  of  die  Church  of  Con- 
ftancinople,  his  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharift, 

973- 

Gngory  Nyflen,  his  Doftrine  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rift,  963. 

Gregory  of  Laryfia,  his  Do&rine  of  the  Eu¬ 
charift,  973. 

Gregory  I.  King  of  Scotland.  354. 

Gregory  die  .Great,  Pope,  fends  Auguftin  the 
Monk  into  Great  Britain,  577. 

Gngory  II.  Pope,  his  Hiltory,  579. 

Gregory  III.  Pope,  his  Hiltory,  ibid. 

Gregory  IV.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  580. 

Gregory  VII.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  5S2. 

Gr.gcty  XI.  PopCj  his  Hiftory,  584. 

Gregory,  Anri  pope,  his  Hiftory,  586. 

Grenada ,  Kingdom,  430. 

Grenoble,  City,  Bifliop,  1102. 

Grey  Ligue,  Ilepublick,  Hiftory  thereof,  1116. 
Grinders,  Teeth,  in  Anatomy,  their  Num¬ 
ber,  49. 

Groningucriy  Lordfliip,  Defcription  thereof, 
inf 

Grove,  in  Agriculture,  different  Sorts  there¬ 
of,  1 9. 

Guadalajara,  Audience,  x  1 77. 

Gnadaloupn ,  Ifland,  ■  1  i  8 1 . 

Guainc,  in  Chymiftry,  640.  * 

Guard,  in  Fencing,  4. 

Guard  of  a  Camp,  in  Army,  different  Kinds 
thereof,  229. 

, Guard -dc-Corps,  in  Army,  223. 
Guard-Marine,  in  the  French  Navy,  271. 
Guatimala,  Province,  1175. 

Guaoiava,  Province,  ibid. 

G identic,  Province,  1177. 

Guilochis,  in  Building,  403.' . 

Guinea ,  Country,  Defcription  and  Divifion 
diereof,  1164. 

Guinea,  Kingdom,  difeover’d  by  the  Portu- 
£uefe,  57 2.- 

Guinea,  in  modem  Englifii  Coins,  743,  744. 
Gula,  in  Architecture,  165. 

Gulph,  in  Geography,  Defcriplion  tlicreof, 
1185. 

Gum,  Ammoniac,  in  Chymiftry,  Hiftory  there¬ 
of,  691.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Gujhnuts  I.  King  of  Sweden,  587, 

GujLhvus  Adolphus,  called  the  Great  King  of 
Sweden,  588. 

Guy  of  Creme,  Anti-pope,  his  Hiftory,  586. 
(rtizabiy  Province,  n  6 1 . 

Gymnnfia  of  Athens,  their  Number,  140, 
Gymnafiarchn,  in  Amupuiica,  ibid. 

Gymnniium,  in  Antiquities,  ibid.  -' 
Gymimllerion,.  in  Antiquities,  ibid. 
Gymnafticktt,  in  Antiquities,  ibid. 
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HABAT,  province,  1161. 

Hack,  in  Falconry,  994,  * 
Jfateac,  City,-  capit..-  1147.  -  . 
VOL.  1. 


Hagiographa,  ’  or  Cetavim,  328.  ‘- 
Hainorn ,  Province,  1154. 

Hainault,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1 094. 
Hairs,  in  Anatomy,  Hiftory  thereof,  105. 
Halberjlady  Principality ,  Defcription  there¬ 
of,  mi. 

Half-Moon,  in  Fortification,  1013. 

Hall,  or  Sadie,  in  Building,  402.  Tetraftyle, 
Egyptian,  Corinthian,  Teftitudinated,  ibid. 
Ha  Hand,  Province,  1122. 

Haljingia,  Province,  1122. 

Harmonia,  in  Anatomy,  .44. 

Harrow,  in  Agriculture,  8. 

Harrowing,  ibid. 

Hart’s-horn,  in  Chymiftry.  Its  Virtues,  695. 
Harvey ,  a  celebrated .  Phyfician,  and  Anato- 
.  miff:,'  76.  * 

Hafcora ,  Province,  u  6 1 . 

Havanna ,  City,  Bifhop.  1180^ 

Havers ,  Anatomift,  103. 

Hawk,  in  Falconry,  989. 

Hea,  Province,  1161. 

Head,  in  Anatomy,*  46.  Divifion,  and  De¬ 
fcription  thereof,  46,  47.  - 

Head,  of  Chief  of  the  Church,  6 1  o.  Dottrine 
thereof,  611,612, 

Head-band,  in  Book-binding,  334. 

Hearing,  how  performed,  88. 

Heart,  in  Anatomy,  73.  Its  Figure,  Magni¬ 
tude,  Length,  Subftance,  ibid.  Ventricles, 
Auricles,  Ufe,  Motion;  Principle  thereof 
whence,  according  to  Des  Cartes,  74. 
Heartfocktr ,  Mr.  69. 

Heat,  of  Quick-lime,  in  Chymiftry,  624. 
Heaven,  in  Aftrology,  242,  243. 

Heavens,  in  Aftronomy,  253.  Their  Num¬ 
ber,  as  imagined  by  the  Antients,  ibid. 

Hebcr,  in  Chronology,  302. 

Hebrides,  Ifles  in  Europe,  1x28. 

Hecatomb,  Sacrifice,  among  the  Romans,  898. 
Hedge-Sparrow,  in  Fowling,  1047. 

Heidelberg,  City,  capit.  1150. 

Hciderabab,  City,  capit.  X  1 1 3. 

Helyx,  in  Anatomy,  87. 

Hemp,  in  Agriculture,  9.  Culture  thereof,  10. 
Henry  II.  King  of  France,  his  Hiftory,  rr 2. 
Henry  III.  King  of  France,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 
Henry  IV .  called  the  Great,  King  of  France, 
his  Hiftory,  ibid. 

Henry  1.  King  of  England,  his  Hiftory,  558. 
Henry  II.  King  of  England,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 
Henry  IV.  King  of  England,  his  Hiftory,  359. 
He  my  V .  King  of  England,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 
Henry  VI.  King  of  England,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 
Henry  VII.  King  of  England,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 
Henry  VIII.  King  of  England,  his  Hiftory,  ib: 
Henry  II.  King  of  Caftile,  his  Hiftory,  567. 
Henry  HI.  King  of  Caftile,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 
Henry  I.  King  of  Bohemia,  his  Hiftory,  569. 
Henry ,  King  of  Portugal,  his  Hiftory,  '572. 
Heptagon,  in  Fortification,  iox6.  In  Geo¬ 
metry,  1188. 

Heracleonas,  Emperor,  in  Chronology,  533. 
Herba  Paris,  in  Botany,  277.  Defcription 
thereof,  its  Virtues, 

Hcrbacex  Plants,  in  Botany,  368. 

Hcrbrc  Capitals,  in  Botany,  ibid. 

Hercules,  in  Aftronomy,  281. 

Hereford,  County,  in  Geography,  1 1 26# 
Hermit es,  James,  263.  ' 

Hermcnjlad,  City,  capit.  in 7. 

Herod,  called  the  Great,  King  of  the  Jews,  his 
Hiftory,  514,  515. 

Herod  jJntipas,  King  of  the  Jews,  316. 

Herod  dlgrippa ,  King  of  the  Jews,  his  Hiftory, 
ibid. 

Herodiart ,  Hiftorian,  330. 

Hero/d  I.  King  of  Norway,  563. 

1  licroUl  II.  King  of  Norway,  ibid. 

Hcrp,  in  Chirurgery,  dry,  humid,  464.  Cure 
thereof,  ibid.  ■ 

Hertford,  County,  1125. 

Heterofcians,  in  Geography,  1080, 

Hejfc,  Landgravintc,  Defcription  thereof,  1 108. 
Hevelius' a  Catalogue  of  the  Stars,  in  the  Con- 
ftellntions,  273. 

Hexagon,  in  Fortification,  1016.  In  Geome¬ 
try,  1188. 

Hcxapln,  Book  of  Origcn,  316. 

Hcaekiah,  King  of  the  lira  elites,  in  Chrono¬ 
logy,  Ida  Hiftory,  '509. 

Hidtijbem ,  Bifhoprick ,  Defcription  there¬ 
of,  mi.  t  * 

Hierarchy,  firft,  fccond,  and  third,  of  An¬ 
gela,  106. 

Hieroglyph icks,  in  Antiquities,  142. 

High-ways  of  the  antient  Romans,  143.  Fla- 
minian,  Appian,  Aurclian,  Numcntan,  Mi¬ 
litary,  &c,  ibid. 

Hip-Bones,  or  Ofla  innominnta,  in  Annto- 
my,  31 


Hi/faniola,  or  San-Domingo,  Ifland,  ’  Defcrip- 

tion  thereof  n  80. 

Hiftory  of  Antiochus,  in  Chronology,  e*a.  . 
Hiteron,  Ifland  in  Europe,  1123. 

Hobbs,  an  Englifh  Author,  his  .Sentiment  on 
Love,  938. 

Hobby,  in  Falconry,  990. 

Hojfman,  Anatomift:,  105. 

Hole,  in  Anatomy,  44. 

Holland,  Country,  Defcription  thereof,  1114.' 
Holjlcin,  Dutchy,  Defcription  thereof,  mi. 
Holinefs  of  the  Church,  Proofs  thereof,  60  x . 
Honan ,  Province,  1154. 

Honduras,  Province,  1177. 

Honey,  in  Chymiftry,  696.  Hiftory  and  Di- 
ilillation  thereof,  696,  697.  - 

■Honorius,  Emperor,  in  Chronology,  530.  His 
Hiftory,  531. 

Honorius  I.  Pope,  condemned  as  Heretick,  578. 
Hood,  in  Falconry,  991. 

Hook,  Dr.  an  Englifliman,  1 1 3 , 

Hop,  in  Agriculture,  8.  Culture  thereof,  ibid. 
Planting,  drafting,  poling,,  tying,  gathering, 
turning,  and  bagging  of  Hops,  9. 

Hop,  in  Brewing,  387. 

Hope,  in  Ethicks,  944. 

Horace ,  a  Poet,  -329. 

Horizon,  in  Aftronomy,  256.  In  Geogra¬ 
phy,  1077,  1078. 

Honnifdas ,  Pope,  in  Chronology,  576. 
Horn-work,  in  Fortification,  10x5,  xo  16. 

Horfe -Guards,  ih  Army,  22  5. 

Hot-bed,  in  Agriculture,  6. 

Hours,  in  Calendar,  416.  Equal,  or  aftrono- 
mical ;  unequal,  or  temporary,  ibid. 

Hours,  in  Clock-making,  734. 

Hours,  in  Dialling,  871.  Aftronomical,  Ba¬ 
bylonian,  Italian,  872,  873. 

Houfe  of  Guife,  when  eftablilhed  in  France, 
and  by  whom,  442. 

Houfes  of  the  Sun,  in  Aftrology,  2  34. 

Huguang,  Province,  1154. 

Hugues  Capet ,  King  of  France,  his  Hiftory,* 
578. 

Human  Afls,  -in  Ethicks,  interior,  929.  Vo¬ 
lition,  Intention,  Fruition,  Deliberation, 
Confent,  Ufe,  ibid.  Exterior. — Command¬ 
ed,  voluntary,  930,  931. 

Human  Books,  Divifion  thereof,  ‘  321.  , 
Humerus,  in  Anatomy,  52. 

Hungarians,  their  Chara&er,  in y( 

Hungary,  Kingdom,  Defcription  and  Divifion 
thereof,  1 1 16,  1 117. 

Hungary-water,  in  Chymiftry,  Preparation 
thereof,  681.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Huntingdon,  County,  X126. 

Hurepois,  Country,  1094. 

Hurons,  a  Nation  in  America,  1178. 

Hus,  Province,  ii6x. 

Huygens,  John,  celebrated  Aftronomcr,  263. 
Hydromancy,’  in' Aftrology,  234. 

Hyginus,  Hiftorian,  333. 

Hyginus ,  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  5  74. 

Hymen,  in  Anatomy,  different  Sentiments 
thereupon/  68. 

Hyofcyamus,  Henbane,  in  Botany,  Defcription 
thereof,  277.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 
Hypochondria,  in  Anatomy,  their  Number* 
and  Ufe,  ibid. 

Hypo  crates,  a  celebrated  Phyfician,  105. 
Hypogaftrick  Artery,  in  Anatomy,  63. 
Hypogaftrick  Region,  in  Anatomy,  53. 
Hypothcnar,  a  Mnfclei  in  Anatomy,  97. 
riypothcnufc, -in  Geometry,  1 188. 

Hypothimia,  in,  Chirurgery,  486. 

Hypp archus\  Catalogue  of  the  Stars,  267. 
liy r conns,  high  Pontiff,  in  Clironology,  hi$ 
Hiftory,  514. 

•  % 

b 

. 

JACK,  to,  in  Fnlconry,  991.' 

Jacob,  in  Clironology,  his  Hiftory,*  303. 
Jacobcca,  James-wort,  jii  Botany,  Defcription 
tlicreof,.  377.  Its  Virtue 8,  ibid, 

Jacenziga ,  Kingdom,  1163.  • 

Jaddus,  King  of  tlio  Hebrews,  his  Hiftoiy, 

512* 

Jnlafi,  Kingdom,  1163. 

Jalap,  in  Chymiftry,  Hiftory  thereof,  669, 
670. 

Jamaica ,  Ifland,  In  Geography,  Hiflory  and 
Defcription  thereof,  1180, 


Hips  of  RoofB,  in  Building,  401, 
Hfpahan,  City,  capit.  1148. 


5? 

. - .  _t . ,  _ifhop  of  Ncvers,  turns 

Calvinift,  a.40.  . 

Jama  I.  called  the  Viftorious,  King  of  Ar- 
ragon,  368. 

James  II.  King  of  Arrngon,  569. 

James  I.  King  of  Great  Britain,  his  Hiftory, 
539. 

James  II.  King  of  Great  Britain,  his  Hiftory, 
ibid. 

14  E  Jamtt 


1 


I  N  D  E  X  to,  the  First  V o t u m e. 


Infandibulum,  in  Anatomy,.  82. 

Ingria,  Province,-  1121.  Defcription  thereof, 
1122. 

Ink,  in  Falconry,  991^ 

Inn,  River,  1107. 

Innocent  Pope,  576. 

Innocent  VI.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  5  84.  *  * 

Innocent  XI.  called  the  Proteftant  Pope,  585. 

•formed, 

Infpiration,  in  Anatomy,  how  performed,  78. 
Infpruck,  on  the  Inn,  City,  1107. 


Jownmn,  Emperor  of  Conftantinople,  die* 
fuddcnly  at  Dadaftanus  in  Bythiniaf  336. 

Journal,.  in  Book-keeping,  336.  .  Method  of 
Keeping  it,  ibid. 

Ip  bar  us.  King  of  Affyria,  -505. 

Iphigenia  ■  facrificed,  504. 

Ipres,  City,  Bifhop,  1 1  oy, 

Irene,  Emprefs  of  Conftantinople,  apifes  the 
Eyes  of  her  own  Son  to  be*put  out,  53? 

.  Ireland,  Kingdom,  1128.  3  3  * 

Iris,  in  Anatomy,  86.  .. 

Irijb,  their  Character,  1120. 

Tr/Nrt  fn  - —  -/I  - _  T>  «  . 


James  I..  King  of  Naples,  *  571. 

James  I.  King,  of  Scotland,  r 54. 

James  II.  King  of  Scotland;  ibid. 

James  IIIl  King  of  Scotland,  ‘555. 

James  IV.  King  of  Scotland,  ibid. 

James  V.  King  of  Scotland,  ibid. 

Jan  an.  Empire,  in  Geography,  1155 

Jan/on  of  Almeloveen,  Anatomift,  62.  -««« <=„*  ^  ^cu  me  jrraceirancrope 

Japan,  Empire,  Defcription  thereof,  1155,  Inoculation,  in  Agriculture,  how  per 
.  _  1 15°* 

Japanefe ,  fihcir  Character,  ; 

Tproftanx,,  Province,  1120.  ,  „„  u„  WIy 

Jafin,  buys  the  Pontificate  of  the  Jews  of  An-  Infcfts,  in  Animals,  120.  |Tron  n,  Chvmi(. 

Janizar  Agafi,  in  theTurkifh  Armies,  240.  tative,  461.  S  ^  ^  ^  ^ed  Comnene>  ~mperor  of  the  Eaft 

„  _ Arms  in  Europe,"  'ibid.  thereof,  81  gCommer“'  PoIi<*  and  Priale  .  prophef.es  the  Birth  of  Chrift,  509. 

MSS’!* s!’-  wsaitrs- *•  —4  - 

Jeanne,  D’Arc,  called’  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  Intermewing,  inFalconry,  oog  E  m4f,a>  u4?- 

herHiftory,  55,  '  InteroiTei  ll’ufcles,  in  Satfmy,  lateral,  Ex-  fed  of  &£* .  n  f *  “4S' 

7«""rII.  Qyccn  of  Naples,  herHiftory,  ibid.  Inteftines,  in  Anatomy,  fmall,  c8.  large  •  cn  rfrlfilTth’1  n°  ,094- 
7Tu  ^  °f  NlV^  her  HM^  Their  Situation,  Figure, 

7eZ‘  IL  QHCCn  °f  NaVarre>  her  H^’  °f  ^  ““d  °f  Cypr“  tie  Turk-  ^bfso^ttSt  Sf  MiiXt 

Jece'nziga,  Kingdom,  1163.  *  I  Invafion  of  Italy,  by  Attila  e2i  Gideon,  From  that  of  Babylon  by 

7^,  King  of  Ifrael,  508.  Invention  of  Agronomy,  300  ‘  Govemmenf  fbid  ^  5IS‘  Chan^  their 

Jeinnau,  Province,  1154.  •  Involution  in  Algebra,  3 x .  ,  J  T , 

Jejunum,  Intcftme,  m  Anatomy,  59.  Its  Joacbar,  King  of  Ifrael,  co8  Vrr  p-  * 

Length  according  to  Dionis,  jfo.  59  Jw*  King  of  Judaht  his  Hiftorv  cot  ME?  River  1107. 

Jellies,  m  Confeflionary,  824.  \  Jonathan,  King  of  Judah  his  Hiftory7  co8  Jn  geography,  1184.  Of  Suss,  of 

°L?°n^tin0ple'  Ws  Do- 1  IV -  '.Emperor  of  Conftantinople,  his  Hi- J  ,  ^  r,efcriPtion  hereof. 


ftrine  of  the  Eucharift,  97 1 . 
Jeremiah ,  begins  to  prophefy,  514. 


ftoiy,  ibid. 

bn  V .  Emperor  of  Conlbmtinople,  his  Hi- 

w  Airaw,  jus  nntory,  cob.  |  ftory,  538. 

,«U.™  of  Ifrael,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. .  John  VI.  Emperor  of  Conlbmtinople,  his  Hi- 
>/«,  Hand,  „aj.  ftory,  iW.  P 

gsSXSS’.SC !Ii’ 

■JSkciSS  S)  8,,.  7*  Ernpno,  .1  C.ntaa.0,1,, 

'ewift.  Church  Books,  328.  Joh„  I.  King  of  France,  his  Hiftory,  5  co. 

ewifti  Clergy,  703 .  A  Hierarchy,  or  Subor-  John  I.  King  ofEngland,  hisHiftoiy,  cc8. 
dmanon  therem;  by  David,  ibid.  John  I.  Kin|  of  Arragon.  his  Hifto^  569 

J'zab'l,  Queen  of  Ifrael,  coy.  II.  King  of  Arrfgon,  ins  Hi ftdry,  fitf. 

'5f-A-T  King  -**---'-’--  *■*-*«-  7  - 


Itinerary  Mcafures,  in  Geography,  antienr 
modem,  1088.  ' 

Judas  Mac ca bee,  in  Chronology,  530.  Gain¬ 
ed  feveral  Viftories  over  Antiochus’s  Gene¬ 
ral  ;  fends  Money  to  the  Temple,  to  offer  Sa¬ 
crifices  for  the  departed  Souls  of  tliofe  killed 
in  the  Field  of  Battle,  killed  himfelf  in  a 
Fight,  ibid. 

Judicial  Ailrology,  242. 

Judith ,  in  Chronology,  her  Hiftory,  c  x  o. 

Jugglers,  in  Alchymy,  24. 

Jugurthine  War  of  the  Romans,  czi. 

Jule,  Italian  Coin, 

Julian  the  Apoftate,  Emperor,  his  Hifb- 
ry,  532. 

Julius  Cftfar,  Emperor,  in  Chronology,  52  r. 
Ufurps  the  fovereign  Authority,  killed  in 
the  Senate  by  Caflius,  and  his  Accom¬ 
plices,  522, 


tcmal,  *bid.  '  *  „  „  .  k  VJobn  Coryintts,  called  Huniades 

tomy,  |  gaxy,  his  Hiftory,  .566.  .  junw  m.  rope,  jus  Jtliltory,  c8c 

7  a.  P°H'fr0y  **•  BaV‘  caUed  La  RtiavHe,  Jupiter,  in  Aftronomy,  its  Phafcs,  286. 
xy  FTy  n  j  ,  ,  Jupiter's  Satellites ;  their  Phafcs,  287 

Wacevff’c8°ndemned  the  Elcflion  of  Jufttee,  jj^Ethmks,  9,8.  Special,  ^emmuta- 

his  Name  ai'ter  his  Eleflion',^^"'  ^halift^S"^  ^9bo£lrinC  °f  t,,<:  Eu‘ 

t>„if.  -7 •  j  -  '  - . -  t - e»  7«ft‘nianl.  Emperor,  hisHiftory,  534. 

<y  1  vvt  p  •  l  r  m*  *  Jnfiittus  the  Elder,  Emperor,  his  Hiftory, 

7°te  5,VIP  Pope’  whofe  Tune  the  Eleftion  JuJUnus  II.  called  die  Younger,  Empaor  of 

tiT  PC’  WW ■ takcn  fTC>m  thp  Pe°Plc»  Conftantinople,  his Hilloxyf  53" 

rirxi  d. _ _ 1  .*  rv  • 

K. 


59.  Its  Situation,  ibid. 
Imagination,  Faculty  of  the  Soul,  1 14 
Immoveable  Feafts,  x  00 1 . 

Imperfect  Flowers,  in  Botany,  366. 
Imperfett  Plants,  in  Botany,  366. 
Imping,  in  Falconry,  991 . 

Import,  in  Building,  .  396. 
Impregnation  of  Plants,  362,  363. 
Incifores,  Teeth,  in  Anatomy,  49. 
Inclination. of  Jupiter’s  Orbit;  256. 
Inconfideration,  in  Ethicks,  948. 
Jnconftancy,  in  Ethicks,  ibid. 

Incus,  a  Bone,  in  Anatomy,  47.  . 
Independents,  their  Clergy,  726. 
Index,  of  prohibited  Books, 

India,  Country,  ir 


John  XVIt  Pope,  procured  the  Union  of  the 

r  r  -  ~  1  .v  ?r<Sk  Church  With  the  Latin,  ibid. 

ucograpny,  1148,  Hi-  j  John  XX.  Pope,  accufcd  of  having  favour’d 

thereof,  x  iaq.  1 1  en.  *  I  Hu*  0f  tho  Millenaries,  ibid. 


28,  329 


dlC  HE  MIR,  Kingdom,  T150. 


of  U54, 

I"du,.  beyond  >  ihc  Ganges,  Defcription  there-  John  Brida  l  gr^t  Duke  of  Mufcovy.  efiz.  J, 

hdiom.  their  Ch  a  rafter,  ,,49.  J  ^8^00  S'  DJmenfi0n,  thcrCof'  ^rrcd  Kingdom,  'ibid. 

Indiaion,  in  Calendar,  4,7/  Cycle  thereof,  Jick  Orde,-  in  Architecture,  ,7,.  OriEI  ^  ^ 

4Z*“  thereof,  172.  Ufed  in  CJmrclies,  Sec,  ibu 

nick  Column,  17 

r  1  *  |  1  i,  .  _  siwriiivb,  >  ■  a/i 

p  r  ,  Ionic,  Architrave,  Comice,  Entablature,  Freeze,  KaJHgar,  Province,  ibid. 

- — *  1  roots  thereof,  I  ^172.  j^r 

•tgsSsi  is  r-*  y  «F  .‘ais  s  5 "s,!vr;,  'sssdsA  xz 

of,  ibid  3  '  3  9<  NflCC%  fany  l  JtrrJIas  H.  Great  Duke  of  Mufcovy, /W.  •  Kenneth  II.  King  of  Scotland,  $24. 

i,  if/ni.  I  TTJn/*  IU..I,  .  t„! . :.t.  A  t.-l.  tr  ° 

Infants  departing 

ibid. 

Inferior  Clergy,  v 


Pw  -°„  1  lontek  Cdlumn,  171.  .  | K«n- Uh,  Province,  't , 27. 


Indorfmg,  in  Book-binding,  334. 
Infallibility  of  the  Cimrcii,  Pn 


»*  V  - - - - —  -  ,  I  f  I'MM  iLCr//ui  tJ  11 »  JV 

Jo/npha),  King  of  Judah,  joins  with  Aimb  a.  Kent,  County, 
gain  ft  the  Syrians,  joy,  Kcrmcs,  in  D 

Jefiph  I.  Emperor  of  Germany,  J37.  ,  Kheirman,  Prc 

Joftpbus ,  Hiltonan,  330.  Kirln..v..  in  a 


Influence  of  cite  Planet,  on  Metals,  a  Romance,  I'  tie  he  fouglit'ngainft 'NuchaoKIng  of  £ 

1  gypt,  Ibid.  * 


gy,  his  Hiltory,  503.  .  I  Ufes,  &c.  ibid. 
ah.  c  i<t.  Kill  d  in  n  Rnr- 1  Ki/dart,,  County,  1128, 


*  f  - f  W 

Kilkenny,  County,  ibid, 
Ki/nilnpmarjb,  Province,  1122. 


King, 


«* 


* 


I 


I  N  D  E  X;  to  the  First  Volume. 


'  - 


Ring,  at  Chefs,  1050.  .  |  Latitude,  in  Geography,  how  found,.  1082. 

Kingdoms,  in. Geography,  in  Europe,  of  Den- 1  La  Valettc,  City,  Capital,  1137. 

mark,  1  izz.  Of  France,  1092.  Of  Great  Lavatherus,  Hiftorian,  451  His  Afperfion  on 
Britain,  1 12.3..  ,  Of  Naples,  1132.  Of  Po-  Dr.  d’Efpence,  and  his  Collogues,  ibid. 
land,  1 1 17.  Of  Portugal,  1130.  OfPruf-  Laurangais,  Territory,  hoi. 
fia,  1 1 18..  Of  Sardinia,  1136.  Of  Spain,  Laurence ,  a  celebrated  Englifh  Gardener,  18. 
1129.  Law,  in  Ethicks,  935,  natural,  pofitive,  936. 

Kingdoms,  in  Afia,  Of  Perfia,  1148.  Of  A-  Layne,  James,  General  of  the  jefuits,  his 


Libra,  in  Ailronomy,  281,  Number  of  the 
,  Stars  it  contains,  ibjd,  .  , 

Libraries,  what,  331.  the  moil  celebrated  in 
the  World,  iff  id*  ■ 

Liege ,  Principality,  Biihoprick,  Defcriptioa 
thereof,  1113, 

Ligamentum  Ciliare;  in  Anatomy,  Its  Procefs, 

86. 


—  q - /  ~  r  /  - O  *  + 

Lempta,  Targa,  Genehoa,  Gualata,  Cafan- 
gas,  Cano,  CafTena,  Gago,  Guber,  Ganga- 
*  ra,  Agades,  ibid*  Barmagas,  1165.  Baga- 
medri,  Amara,  Damut,  Bambea,  Gabo, 
Angola,  ibid. 

Kingdom?,  in  America.  Of  Peru,  1172. 
King’s  County,  Province,  1128. 

King’s  Evil,  in  Chirurgery,  465". 

Ktrcher ,  a  Geometer,  127. 

Knight,  at  Chefs,  1050. 

Kofle,  in  Geography,  1089. 


L. 


gra,  1150.  Delly,  Guahor,  Bando,  Ge-  Speech  to  the  Queen  of  France,  at  the  Col-  Ligaments,  in  Anatomy,  their  Subftance,  Fi- . 
felmer,  jfenupar,  Peug-ab,  Naugracut,  '  loqui  of  Poiily,  ibid.  Not  heard  favourably  I  gurc,  Ufe,  45,  46.  ’ 

Bankiih,  Attack,  Multan,  Hayacan,  Buccar,  by  the  Queen,  ibid*  •  I  Lieutenant,  in  Army,  224. 

Gurarat;  Chiror,  Bakar,  Kabul,  Cabul,  Lead,  in  Building,  392.  I  Lieutenant  General,  226.. 

Decan,  ibid.  Golconda,  1150.  Vifapur,  Lead,  in  Chymiiiry,  633.  Hiftory'  thereof,  Light-Horfe,  in  the  Englifh,  and  French  Ar-. 
Bifnagar,  1151.  Decan,  ava,  ibid.  Pegu,  634.  1  mics,  223. 

Aracan,  Cochinchina,  Camboya,  Chiampa,  League,  in  Geography,  1089.  Common  of  Liguftrum,  privet,  in  Botany,  Defcriptioa  - 
ibid*  Egypt,  11 59.  Barca,  Tripoli,  1160.  j  France,  Common  Spanilh,  Swedifh,  of  I  thereof;  its  Virtues,  378. 

Kingdoms,  in  Africa,  Morocco,  1163.  Fez,  Switzerland,/^.  I  Lilium  minerale,  in  Chymiftry,  646.  Prepara- 

Algier,  Tunis,  Bomo,  Goaga,  Berdoa,  \Leaotoung,  Province,  in  Geography,  1153.  I’  tion  thereof,  its  Virtues,  Remarks  thereupon, . 

Leath,  in  Falconry,  991.  I  ibid.  v 

Leaves,  in  Botany,  359.  j  Limbourg,  Dutchy,  in  Geography,  Defcriptioa  • 

Ledger,  in  Book-keeping,  337.  ]'  thereof,  1113.  ' 

Lcevjenlmcky  Mr.  Anatomift,  69.  Difcoversl  Lime,  in  Building,  390.  The  bed,  according  - 
firft  Animalcules  in  the.  Seed  of  Man,  ibid.  J  to  Palladio  and  Dieuflant,  ibid.  How  made. 
Refutation  thereof  by  Urhuyen,  Jbid.  j  the  beft  Method  according  to  Bockler,  '391- 

Leg,  in  Anatomy,  53.  Defcriptioa  and  Divi-  I  Howflaken,  393. 

lion  thereof,  53,  54.  I  Lime,  in  Chymiftry,  Hiftory  thereof,  657. 

Legion,  in  the  Roman  Armies,  what,  239.  |  Lime-Twigs  for  Fowling,  how  prepared  ami 
The  Number  of  Soldiers  it  conhiled  of  under  1  difpofed,  1038.  • 

the  Confuls,  ibid.  In  the  Time  of  Marius,  j  Limerick,  Province,  in  Geography,  1129. 
ibid*  Under  Auguftus,  ibid.  \  Limoges,  City,  Biihop,  1 100. 

Leibnitz,  Mr.  Author  of  the  differential  Cal- 1  Ltmofin,  Province,  in  Geography,  Defcriptioa 
cuius,  351.  I  thereof,  1099. 

LAbia,  of  the  Matrix,  in  Anatomy,  68.  \LeiccJler,  County,  1x26.  iLinaria,  wild  Flax,  in  Botany,  Description 

'  their  Situation,  Texture,  &c.  ibid.  (Lemma,  in  Geometry,  ii$6.  I  thereof.  '  Its,  Virtues,  378. 

Lemuralia,  Feaft  of  die  .Romans,  Solemnity  \  Lincoln,  County,  1x26. 

.  thereof,  995.  ,  I  Linea  alba,  in  Anatomy,  its  Texture,  Procefs, 

Lemures,  among  the  Romans,  ibid*  Significa- 1  Ufes,  &c.  57. 

tion  thereof,  996.  (Line,  in  Geometry,  right,  curve,  1187. 

Lenox,  Province,  in  Geography,  x  127.  j  Line  of  Battle,  in  Army,  how  drawn,  right  and . 
Lcol.  called  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Conftanti- 1  left,  motion  of  the  right,  •  232.  ’ 

nople,  C33.  forgives  the  Treafon  of  his  Bro- 1  Line,  in  Fortification,  how  conduced,  1013. 
-in-law. 


Abia,  of  the  Matrix,  in  Anatomy,  68. 
their  Situation,  Texture,  &c.  ibid. 
Labourd,  Country,  Defcription  thereof,  1100. 
Labour eur  le,  Hiftorian,  442. 

Labyrinth,  in  Anatomy,  its  Figure,  Situation, 

47- 

Lacedemon ,  City,  Capital,  1139. 

Lapertalian  Mufcles,  in  Anatomy,  their  Procefs, 
and  Connexion,  74. 

Lacres,  Money  of  Account,  in  the  Moguliftati , 


tncr- 


ibid.  A  Rain  of  Afhes  at  Con- 1  of  Defence,  1020. 


762.  ftantinople,  ibid.  (Line,  in  Dialling,  horizontal,  867.  fubftyjar. 

Lacunas,  in  Anatomy,  what,  68  Leo  III.  called  Ifaurus,  Emperor  of  Conftanti-  868,  meridian,  169. 

Lady-Day i  Feaft  among  the  Chriftians,  iooi.  nople,  his  Hiftory,  C35.  Lingotierre,  in  Chymiftry,  6 25. 

Ladijlas  2.  King  of  Poland,  his  Hiftory,  564.  Leo  IV*  Emperor  of  Conftantinople,  his  Hi- 1  Linnet,  in  Fowling,  Hiftory  thereof;  1047. 
LadiJIasll.  King  of  Poland,  ibid.  ftory,  53  6.  J  Linus,  Pope,  in  Chronology,  573.  • 

Ladijlas  111.  called  L'Afconogue,  King  of  Po-  LeoV.  called  the  Armenian,  Emperor  of  Con- 1  Lion,  City,  Archbifhpp,  1099. 

land;  his  Hiftory,  ibid.  ftantinople,  ibid.  Orders  that  his  Son  be  I  Lionnois,  Province,  in  Geography,  Defcriptioa 

Ladijlas  IV.  King  of  Poland,  depofed  by  his  caftrated,  ibid.  Killed  in  his  Chapel,  ibid*  I  thereof,  1098. 

Subjects,  reftored  afterwards,  ibid*  Leo,  in  Ailronomy,  Number  of  die  Stars  it  Lips,  in  Anatomy,  their  Texture,  Beauty,  &c. 

Ladijlas  V.  King  of  Poland,  565.  comes  to  contains,  281.  j  82 3.  #  1 

the  Throne  by  Marriage,  ibid.  Lcol.  called  the  great,  Pope,  579.  His  Epi- 1  Liquid  Confctts,  Plumbs,  Cherries,  8Z4.  Raf- 

Ladijlas  VI.  King  of  Poland,  and  likewife  of  ftle  to  Flavian,.  979,  980,  981.  berries.  Walnuts,  Apricocks,  green  and  ripe, 

Hungary,  killed  at  the  Batde  of  Varnes,  Leo  II.  Pope,  in  Chronology,  his  Hiftory,!  Peaches,  Quinces,  Verjuice,  Mulberries, 
ibij.  Leo  III.  Pope,  in  Chronology,  crown’d.  Char- j  ibid*  '▼  ...  .  • 

Ladijlas  Sigijmond ,  King  of  Poland,  defeats  lemagne,  -  King  of  France,  Emperor  of  die  Jnquid  Laudanum,  in  Chymiftry ,  Preparation 
Qfman,  Emperor  of  die  Turks,  ibid.  Weft,  ibid.  \  thereof,  its  Virtues,  686.  •  . 

Ladijlas  X.  King  of  Hungary,  566.  died  with  Leo  IV.  Pope,  in  Chronology,  writes  to  the  1  Liquor  of  Flints,  in  Chymiftry,  Preparation 
the  Reputation  of  a  Saint,  ibid.  Biftiops  of  England,  580.  1  thereof,  its  Virtues,  653. 

Ladiflas  III-.  Kipg  pf  Hungary,  his  Hiftory,  LeoV.  Pope,  in  Chronology,  581.  1  Lijlon,  City,  Patriarch,  11.30. 

Leo  IX.  Pope,  in  Chronology,  $72.  •  VLifdalc,  Province,  in  Geography,  1127. 

'  ’emned  die  |  fdficux,  City,  Biihop,  1094. 

Geotrraphv,  Dcfcription 


ingdom  by 

hadfjlas,  firft  King  of  Bohemia,  his  Hiftory,  |  Leon,  Kingdom,  in  Geography,  1 1 3Q 
569. 


Ladoga ,  Lake,  inMufcQvy,  1119. 

Ladrones ,  Ifland,  in  Afia,  1158. 

La  Galluce ,  a  Temple  at  Rome,  1 39. 

Lake  Crena,'  in  Mufcovy,  1x36. 

Lake  Garda,  in  Rufiin,  1131. 

Lakc.Lpmuud,  in  Ruffin,  1126. 

Lake  ofPcrufia,  in  Rufiia,  1x31. 

Lake  Tungtin,  in  Afifli  1153# 

Lgke  Nicaragua,  in  America,  x  1 76. 

Lake  Niger,  in  Africa,  1164. 

Lake  Zachjif,  in  Africa,  1 1 66. 

Lamboides,  .future,  in  Anatomy,  Situation 
thereof,  46. 

Lancajlcr ,  .County,  1 1 26. 


ittle  Tartary,  Country,  Dcfcription  thereof, 

Leonicanus,  Dr.  77.  1143.  .  t 

Leopold,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  Emperor  of  JAttre,  Mr.  Anatomift,  His  Obfervations  on 
Germany,  his  Hiftory,  540.  the  Eggs  of  Women,  70. 

Lrovitius,  Aftrqnomer,  268.  Liturgy  of  St.  Bafilc,  328.  Of  die  I  refandbned, 

Lepanthe,  Gulph,  in  Geography,  1137.  Of  St.  James,  ibid. 

Lefcurc,  Dp,  Billiop  of  Lucon,  in  France,  L*ver>  int^natomy,.  Its  Situation,  Figure,  Lx- 
41  j'.  gaments,  Texture,  Motion,  60.  Ita  Ufcs, 

Letter  of  Alexander,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  61.  .  • 

occafioned  by  theHcrefy  of  Arius,  179.  _  Of  Liver  of  Antimony,  in  Chymiftry,  Preparation 

Emperor.  on  the  ‘ 


Conftantine  the  Ureat,  ismperor,  on  the  fame  thereof,  627.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Occafion,  187.  Of  the  fame  Prince  to  the  (.ivory,  Province,  inf  Geography,  uzt.  Dc- 
Bifhops,  and  to  the  People  on  the  fame  Occa-  fenption  thereof,  1122. 
fton,  ibid.  To  die  Biftiops  afiem  bled  at  Tyr,  Loan  go,  Kingdom  in  Africa,  Dcfcription  tlicre- 

£ 


*9* 


u8. 


Land  of  JcfTc,  in  Geography,  1183 
Langres,  City,  Biihop,  1694. 

,  Province.  Deicrioti 


/UUIHUIU)  ^  -  ' 

making  it,  How  made  by  gaining  Ground 
without  open  Force,  ibid. 


Languedoc 
HOI. 


or,  x  x  66. 

Letter  of  Credit,  in  Commerce,  780.  general  Lohorada ,  Country,  In  Geography,  1179. 

Land  Army,  how.  coinpofed,  223.  i  and  fpecial  Form  diercof,  ibid*  Local  Extcnfion,  m  Geometry,  1187. 

Land-Birds,  in  Animals,  Divifion  thereof,! Letters  in  Algebra,  29.  reprefent  each  fepa-  lochabat.  Province,  1 127. 

.ratcly,  either  Lines  or  Numbers,  ibid.  Lodgment,  in  Fortification,  102  c.  Metliod  of 

#  d  * '  .  «  ■  rpj  •  tj.  ^  a f«.  T.T ....  ^ U«»  f2 nnn n/f 

Lcvatorcs  am,  in  Anatomy,  $9.  ThcirPro 
ccfs,  and  lnferdon,  ibid.  .  .  .  t  .  t-.a 

rovince,  Dcfcription  thereof,  I Lcucanthcmium,  Dcaftes,  in  Botany,  378.  Viombards,  in  Chronol logy,  dieir  fJ1, 

Lcucophteura,  in  Gilding,  what,  1199.  ^Lotnbardy,  Kingdom,  Dcfcription  and  Dxvinon 

Levigate,  to,  in  Chymiftry,  623. 

Leyden,  City,  Univcrfity,  in 3. 

Lanterniftsi  Academy  of1,  4.  Lrytoure,  City,  Bifiiop,  1 1 10. 

Laottois ,  Territory,  1094.  Liamon ,  River,  in  Europe,  1136.  . n!n 

(.aorta,  City,  in  Geography,  1139.  Libation,  among  the  Romans,  997.  In  Ufe  London,  City,  Capital,  BMnoR 

Lapis  infcmnlis,  in  Cilyniiftry  .^Preparation  under  the  Law  of  Mofes,  ibid.  London,  Mr.  a  cclcbmteA  21. 

'  thereof.  6,0.  Its  Virtues,  ilU  Libella,  Roman  Coin,  740.  WW,  Pfovte, 

lapo«t,  Swcdlfli,  1121,  •  Liber  Liturginrum,  Grcek-Church  Book ,  fawmetry,  what  fin  Geometry,  Rulct  tbore 

,  Lartw.  ‘b^Amuomyl’  7^9'  Its  Magnitude,  Lib«Pnci.,  GreelcCI.urch  Book,  ibid.  Longituio,  in  Aflronomy,  of  the  Sun  from  the 

my,  how  found,  290.  '  Liberty,  in  litbicks,  932.  Of  Elcftion,  933.  Longitude,  In  Geography,  the  Method^* 


Lanigerouo  Trees,  in  Botany,  what,  364, 
Lanner,  in  Falconry,  999. 

of,  4. 


thereof,  1133.  . 

Lmbet,  City,  Biihop,  1 100.  ■ 

Lomeir,  John,  his  Sentiment  on  the  Luftration 
of  the  R  omims,  998 
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\ 


\ 


t 


I  N  D  E  X  to  the  F  i  r  s  t  .  V  o  l  tr  m  e; 

I  . 


# 

marking  and  obferving  it ;  the  firft,  where  I  Lure,  de  la,  Aftronomer,  his  Sentiment  on  the 
fixed  by  the  feveral  Nations  of  the  World,  |  Roundnefs  of  the  Earth,  263. 

Lujignan ,  Town,  in  Geography,  1097. 
Luftration,  among  the  Romans,  how  perform¬ 
ed,  998.  Fi&ions  of  the  Poets  thereupon, 
ibid. 


1683. 

Loppia,  Province,  in  Geography,  1120. 

Lor  rain,  Dutchy,  in  Geography,  1103.  De- 
feription  thereof,  1 104. 

Los  Care  bos.  Province,  1173. 

Los  Opeixos,  Province,  1173. 


-  w 

625. 


liflry, 
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Lot  hair e ,  King  of  France ,  in  Chronology,  poi- 1  Luther ,  Martin, ,  his  Sentiments  on  Salvation, 

r _ J  L!. _ ^  irrT  n  u/  x  I 


tinople,  588.;  Expelled  from  Albania  by 
Scanderbcg;  his  Death,  589.  / 

Mahomet  III.  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  (acri. 
iices  his  own  Mother  to  the  Fury  of  the  h'_ 
niza'rics  and  Spahis,  589.  Dies  of  ij,s 
Plague,  ibid. 

Mahomet  IV.  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  takes 
the  Ifland  of  Tenedos,  and  Candia;  depofes 
Ragotfld,  Prince  of  Tranfilvania ;  and  is 
depofed  in  his  Turn,  590. 


foned  by  his  owh  Wife,  548.  _  432.  ....  I  —  - >v,,. 

Love,  in  Ethicks,  936,  Of  Defire,  of  Fruition,  Luxation,  or  Diflocation,  in  Chirurgery,  vio- 1  Mahomet  V.  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  591. 

of  Complaifance,  Sec.  ibid.  lent  or  gentle,  perfect  or  compleat,  imper-  Mahnbourg ,  Father,  Hiliorian,  445 . 

Louis ,  called  the  Gentle,  King  of  France  and  fe£t  or  partial,  476.  Cure  of  a  fimple  Main  Battle,  in  Army,  230. 

Emperor,  his  Hiftory,  547  Luxation,  ibid.  Main  Guard,  in  an  Army,  how  placed,  when 

Louis ^  II.  called  Le  Bcgue,  or  the  Stutterer,  Luxation  of  the  Thigh,  with  the  Hip,  fcl- 1  the  Country  is  inclofed,  229. 

King  of  France,  poifon’d  by  his  Phyfician,  dom  or  never  reduced,  ibid.  Rcdu&ion  I  Main/ roy.  King  of  Naples,  $70. 

:I:J  thereof;  eafier  in  Children  than  in  aged  Per- 1  Major  of  Infantry,  in  Army,  226.  His  Qua- 

Tons.  What’s  to  be  done,  when  attended  I  lities,  Duties,  &c.  ibid.  His  Adjutant,  ibid. 
with  Inflammation ;  what  with  an  cedematous  I  Major  General,  in  Army,  his  Qualities,  Rank- 
Tumour,  ibid.  I  Duties,  &c.  226.  * 

Luxation  of  the  Wrift,  may  happen  in  two  Majorca,  Ifland,  in  Europe,  Defcription  therc- 
Manners,  ibid.  of,  1 1 30. 

Luxation  of  the  Leg,  may  be  luxated  in  four  Majorian ,  Emperor  of  Conftantinople,  killed 
Manners,  Signs  of  each,  477.  I  at  Tortofa  by  Racimer’s  Orders,  532. 

Luxation  of  the  Foot,  may  be  luxated  in  four  Mairs  du  Palais,  in  France,  what  ?  543. 
Manners,  that  made  outwards  the  lefs  com- 1  Malabar,  Principality  in  Afia,  1 1  e  1 . 


Louis  III.  King  of  France,  his  Hiftory,  548. 
Louis  IV.  King  of  France,  his  Hiftory,  ibid . 
Louis  V.  called  the  Feneant,  King  of  France, 
poifon’d  by  his  own  Wife,  ibid. 

Louis  VI.  called  Le  Gros,  King  of  France,  his 
Hiftory,  549. 

Louis  VII.  called  the  Younger,  King  of  France, 
his  Hiftory,  ibid. 

Louis  VIII.  called  the  Lion,  King  of  France, 
died  of  Poifon,  ibid. 


- -----  I  mon,  ibid.  Maladies  of  Plants  in  Botany,  their  Cure,  384., 

Louis  IX.  or  St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  goes  I  Luxation  of  the  fmall  Bones  of  the  Wrift  and  Malaguctte ,  Kingdom,  in  Geography,  1164.* 
to  the  Conqueft  of  die  holy  Land ;  obliges  j  Foot ;  Signs  thereof,  ibid.  Malebranchc,  Father,  a  celebrated  French  Phi- 

Henry  King  of  England,  his  Sons,  and  Bro-  I  Luxation  of  the  Jaw-bone,  compleat,  or  in-  lofopher,  112.  His  Sentiment  of  the  Jm 

-  — . <*- . * - —  cX  compleat,  Signs  of  both;  how  reduced,  how  .  man  Will,  ibid. 

drefled,  477.  Accidents- which  accompany  Malcolm  I  King  of  Scotland,  his  Hiftory,  rr/. 
Luxations;  how  remedied,  478.  Malcolm  II.  King  of  Scotland,  his  Plift  ibid' 

Luxembourg,  Dutchy,  in  Geography,  Defcrip 
don  thereof,  1  j  1 3 . 

Ly,  Itinerary  Meafure,  in  Geography,  1089. 


/  O  O - * - - J - -  ~ 

thers  to  renounce  for  ever  the  Sovereignty  of 
Normandy,  died  of  the  Plague  at  Tunis, 

549>  5?°*. 

Louis  X.  Hutin,  King  of  France,  died  of  Poi¬ 
fon,  550. 

Louis  XI.  King  of  France,  his  Hiftory,  551. 


- - -  -  —  Wld, 

Malcolm  III.  King  of  Scotland,  his  Hiftory,  ib. 
Malcolm  V .  King  of  Scotland,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 
Maldive,  Iflands,  in  Afia,  rir3. 

It  •  ir  •  e+  o  t  J 


Louis  XII.  called  the  Father  of  his  . People,  j  Lycurgus,  Legiflator  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  al- 1  Malduin,  King  of  Scotland,  553. 
King  of  France,  his  Hiftory,  ibid.  1  Inu/pH  Thprf  nf  PnnJ  a  ,  -  i  M/i/»  in  ri a « u . . 


lowed  Theft  of  Food  onty,  937. 


Louis  XI II.  called  the  Juft,  King  of  France,  I  Lycus,  River  in  Afia,  1146. 


his  Hiftory,  552. 

Louis  XIV.  called  the  Great,  King  of  France, 
his  Hiftory,  553. 

Louis  XV.  King  of  France,  Part  of  his  Hiftory, 
ibid. 

Louis  I.  King  of  Hungary,  his  Hiftory,  566 


Male,  Ifland,  in  Geography,  Defcription  there¬ 
of,  1158. 


✓  #  - - ,  -  — r  '  j  — 

Lymphadck  Dudh  of  the  Penis,  their  Situation,  Malcmba,  Kingdom,  in  Geography,  1165. 

66.  .  .  Malignant  Tumours,  in  Chirurgery,  467. 

Lymphatick  Vefiels,  in  Anatomy,  difeovered  Malincs,  Lordfliip,  in  Geography,  in 2. 
by  Bardiolin,  their  Ufc,  60.  Proccfs  of  Mallcol,  in  Anatomy,  54. 
thofc  of  die  Liver,  61.  Thofe  of  die  Spleen  1  J**  -...j 

62.  Of  the  Med iaftinum,  72. 


M 


Louis  II.  King  of  Hungary,  drowned  in  a  1  Lymphai  Duftus,  of  the  Heart,  their  Situation, 
March  after  a  Defeat,  567.  1  73. 

Louis,  called  the  Younger,  King  of  Bohemia,  Lyjtmaehus ,  King  of  Maccdon,  in  Chronology, 
his  Hiftory,  570.  his  Hiftory,  518. 

Louis  I.  of  France,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  King 
of  Naples,  his  Hitlory,  571. 

Louis  II  of  France,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
King  of  Naples,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 

Louis  III.  King  of  Naples,  ibid. 

Louis  XII.  King  of  France  and  Naples,  ibid. 

Louis  Dor,  French  Coin,  45 1£ 

Louth,  Province,  in  Geography,  1128. 

Louvain,  City,  Univerfe,  1113. 

Ltrzv  Countries ,  Provinces,  1 1 1 2.  Defcription 
thereof,  1113. 


J^JMCJO,  City,  capit.  1135. 


Macbeth,  King  of  Scotland,  his  Hi- 
ftory,  5  54. 

Macedonia,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1178. 

Mackeran,  Province,  1148.  _ ,, 

Madagafcar, ' Ifland,  in  Geography,  Defcrip- 1  Mancahus,  King  of  Aflyria,  505. 

tion  thereof,  1169,1170.  Manca,  Old  Englifti  Coin,  740. 

Madder,  in  Dying,  880. 


Malpighi,  Naturalift,  and  Anatomift,  his  Sen¬ 
timents  on  the  Notions  of  the  nutritious 
Juice  of  Plants,  361. 

Malt,  in  Brewing,  387, 

Malt  Liquors,  in  Brewing,  388. 

Malta,  Ifland,  in  Geography,  1136,  Hiftory 
and  Defcription  thereof,  1136,  1 1 37. 
Malva,  Kingdom,  in  Afia,  1150. 

Many  las.  King  of  Aflyria,  in  Chronology.  505. 
Manytus ,  King  of  Aflyria,  ibid. 

Man,  Ifland  in  Europe,  u  25. 

Manaham ,  King  of  Ifrael,  in  Chronology,  508. 
Manages,  King  of  Judah,  in  Chronology,  509. 
his  Hiftory,  510. 


Mandibles,  or  Jaw3,  in  Anatomy,  48. 


Lower,  Anatomift,  wrote  on  the  Motion  of  \  Madeira,  Ifland,  in  Geography,  Defcription  I  Manch,  in  die  Jewifh  Coin,  730 
flip  f  f\  n  I  tJlCrCO/*  II^I  I  I\/T**  f  1! _ !  _  1  _  •  o 


the  Heart,  105. 


Manfeloata,  Calliwick,  in  Geography,  1160. 


- - , - J  -  - - /  A  •  —M.uviwwni,  %**4*A11  WAWrW;  111 

Lower  Planets,  in  Aftronomy,  their  Number,  Madrier,  in  Fortification,  10 r4.  Defcription  Manilla,  City,  Capital,  iir6 

1 U  #*  1 . a C  _  *  >T : >  -  A  I  1  .  -J 


282. 

Lucan,  a  Poet,  329. 

Lucanaria ,  Province,  in  Geography,  1120.  • 


thereof,  1029. 

Madure,  Principality,  1  ic  1. 

Magdeburg,  Dutchy,  in  Geography,  1 1 1 1 . 


Manil.e,  at  Ombre,  in  Gaming,  1059  • 
Manna,  in  Chymiftry,  Hitlory,  685.  Prepara¬ 
tion,  Choiccj  and  Diftillation  thereof,  686. 


*  - 7  o  i  d  J  • -rw,  - - ^ - ^ 7  —  ^ *  *  1  1  uiuuui)  uou. 

Lucas  Pacciolus,  wrote  firft  on  Algebra  in  this  Magellan,  Ferdinand,  failed  round  the  Globe,  Manner  of  Trials  in  the  Ecclcfiaftical  Courts  in 
Part  of  the  World,  39.  1  17 — J  - 


263. 


England,  725. 


Lucayos,  Iflands,  in  Geography,  Defcription  Magcllanick  Land,  in  Geography,  Defcription  Manning,  in  Falconry,  991. 

thereof,  1182  •  ^  9  V  J  M  f  J*1f  \  —  X 


thereof,  1144. 


Manoufia,  Calliwick,  1 1 60. 


Lucent,  Canton,  in  Geography,  Defcription  Magiftcry,  in  Chymiftry,  623.  Of  Saturn  ;  Mans,  City,  Bilhop,  1096. 


j*  A 

632.  Of  Antimony. ;  its  Virtues,  644. 


thereof,  1116. 

Lttcon,  Ifland,  in  Geography,  1156.  . . . . 

Lucky  and  unlucky  Days,  in  Allrology,  a  Fa- 1  Magnificency,  in  Ethicks,  949. 
ble,  246.  I  !»<r  *.  1  -  •  -  .  •  . 

Lucifer,  in  Angels,  106. 

Luitbn  t ,  King  of  the  Lombards,  in  Chrono¬ 
logy,  his  Hiftory,  556. 

Luitprand,  King  of  die  Lombards,  in  Chrono¬ 
logy,  Hid. 

Lutalapfnark ,  Province,  in  Geography,  1122. 

Lumbarcs,  Arteries,  in  Anatomy,  63. 

Lumbarcs,  Veins,  in  Anatomy,  64. 

Lumbricalcs,  Mufclcs,  in  Anatomy,  their  Pro¬ 
ccfs,  lnfertion,  Texture,  &c.  ibid. 

Lunar  Month,  in  Calendar,  Synodical,  Pcrio- 

■  art  ■  4  a  a  *  *  ..  . 


its  Virtues,  635.  Of  Jupiter;  its  Virtues,  Manfoura,  Calliwick,  in  Geography,  1160. 


Manteltts,  in  Fortification,  their  Form  and  Di« 
menfions,  different  Sorts  thereof,  1025. 


Magnitude  of  the  Earth,  in  Aftronomy,  va-  Mantling,  in  Falconry,  991. 
rioufly  determined  by  various  Authors,  an-  Mantua ,  City,  Biflioprick,  1134. 
tient  and  modern,  264.  Method  oblcrvcd  Mantuan,.  Dutchy,  Defcription  thereof,  ibid, 
by  Norwood,  Picard,  Caflini,  &c.  ibid.  By  Manure,  in  Agriculture,  Different  Kinds  of 
Wliilton,  ibid.  Manure  in  England,  Dr.  Jackfon,  Beal,  and 

Magnitude  of  the  Earth,  in  Geography,  as  Liilcr’s  Sentiment  thereupon,  and  that  of 
determined  by  Sirlfaac  Newton,  1074,  Glauber,  7. 

Magnitude  of  the  Sun,  in  Aftronomy,  how  Manuring,  in  Agriculture,  what?  6. 
found,  272.  Of  the  Moon,  273.  OfMer-  Maragnan,  Capita nate,  117*;. 
cury,  282,  Of  Venus,  284.  Of  Mars,  Marble,  in  Building,  antient,  modern,  Parian, 

'  Italian,  Spanifli,  French,  Englifli,  rigid,  390, 

ft  «  i  ^  ■  fl  I  1^.1.  41M/I 


285,  286.  Of  Jupiter,  286.  Of  Saturn, 
287 


m  0  w  ■  —  V 

dical,  or  Illuminative,  417.  How  ufed  by  I  Magnitude,  in  Geometry,  1187 


the  Romans  and  by  the  Turks,  418. 
Lunar  Year,  in  Calendar,  ,what? 
Lunation,  in  Calendar,  ibid. 


Magnus,  the  Norvvingian,  King  of  Denmark, 
561. 

Magnus  I,  King  of  Norway,  hisHifiory,  563 


Lunebourg,  Dutchy,  in  Geography,  i  m  Dc-J  Magnus  IT.  King  of  Norway,  hisHifiory,  ibid, 


m  r  -  W  ~ 

feription  tJicreoF,  ibid. 

Lungs,  in  Anatomy,  their  Situation,  77.  Di¬ 
vision  into  two  Lobes,  Subftnucc,  Vefiels, 
ibid.  'Fheir  Ufc,  78. 

Ltipcrcalia,  Fealt  of  the  Romans,  whence  their 
•  Name,  993. 

Luperci,  Divided  into  tltrec  Claflcs,  993. 
Suetonius’s  Opinion  thereupon,  994. 

Lupulus,  in  Botany,  Defcription  thereof,  378. 
its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Lupus,  Comlcllaiinn,  in  Aftronomy,  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Sura  it  contains.  284. 


Magnus  III.  King  of  Norway,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 
Magnus  IV.  King  of  Norway,  ibid. 

Magnus  V.  King  of  Norway,  depofed,  564.. 
Magnus  VI.  King  of  Norway,  ibid. 

Magnus  I.  King  of  Sweden,  {87, 

Magnus  II,  King  of  Sweden,  ibid. 

Mahomet ,  the  Impollor,  in  Chronology,  *  his 
Iliffory,  $35. 

Mahomet  I,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  liio  Wi¬ 
ll  ory,  ?88. 

Mahomet  II.  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  ddlroys 
the  Empire  of  theEaft,  by  taking  Conffnn- 

3 


Marche,  Province,  in  Gcograpliy,  Jiigltcr  and 
lower,,  1098. 

March  of  an  Army,  229,  230. 

March  to  raife  u  Siege,  235. 

March  to  ravage  the  Enemy’s  Countiy, 

March  to  force  a  Pnfs,  ibid. 

Mareh  to  guard  a  Pafs,  ibid. 

March  to  poffcfs  nn  advantageous  Poll,  237^ 

Marcli  to  make  the  Junction  ok  two  Armies, 
238. 

March  to  relieve  nTown,  iM 
Marcli  to  furprife  the  Enemy,  ibitl% 

March  to  burn  a  Bridge,  ibid.  t 
Marcimt,  Emperor  of  Connammoplc,  lus 

dory,  533., 

Marclubb,  Dnnifli  Coin,  752*t(,  -  ,  t?n 
Marcus  /lure Hus,  called  the  Pliilofopher,  '  ‘ 
man  Emperor,  926,  vanquilbtd  tlw  J 


*  l 
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Mnnm  Aurelius  Carus,  Roman  Emperor,  kill-  Meafure,  in  Commerce,  7 6  c.  Attick  <lrv  ivlf  Geography,  Defcription 

*sr*  Q-"“  °f  sat  &.&S!  4*  $  »  Safe  ... 


ed  by  Thunder,  529. 

Marguarita,  Ifland,  in  Geography,  Defcription 

theieof,  1182-  , 

Marguerite,  Queen  of  Sweden,  her  Hiftory, 

587. 

Marguerite  of  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre,  turns 
Lutheran  ;  endeavours  to  gain  her  Brother 
Francis  I.  to  that  Party,  >34.  .  Dyed  in  the 
.  Roman  Catholick  Church,  436. 

Markers,  at  Trick-Track,  1068. 


1  Church,  705.  . 


Francis  I.  to  that  Party,  >34.  ,  Dyed  in  the  man,  TurkiOi,  Eaftern,  760  ’  *  m  '  V- c°nr-v’  991- 

.  Roman  Catholick  Church,  436.  Meafure  of  Wood  for  firin/  ibid  Mexico,  Kingdom,  Defcription  j 

Markers,  at  Trick-Track,  1068.  Meafure  of Horfes,  ibid.  '  *  Mr*P'  A 

"$r  **•  “  *-  J“n'  •  *—  e«- 

Marie,  in  Agriculture,  6.  Meatus  Hepaticus,  In  Anatomy,  60.  Michael  Konbu  Wetfuowifiu,  K 


- j  —  -  O  ^  '  - 1 a  AliatCFiU 

Marmetade,  in  Confeftionery,  how  made,  827.  Meaux,  City,  Bifhop,  i0qa 


Maronitcs ,  their  Clergy,  726. 


.“S'-  in  Ge?g>aphy,  1 147- 


Mcxtco,  Kingdom,  Defcription  diereof,  1176 

1  *77*  '  ’ 

their  Charafter,  jwV. 

Michad  Konbu  Weifnowifki,  King  of  Poland, 

56?. 

Mubael,  europalates.  Emperor  of  Conftanti¬ 
nople,  quits  tiie  Empire  to  Leo  the  Arme- 


of 


,  - -  -----  Mecboacan,  Province,  u77.  MichZim ^  u  TO 

Marburg ,  City,  1108.  Mecklembourg ,  Dutchy,  in  GeosraDhv  p  n_  •’  ca,^ec\  *ke  Drinker.  Emperor  of 

Jlforrw,  Province,  .  i  .7.  feription  hereof,  n , ,  Geography,  De-  Confenunople,  lolled  by  Baaile  his  Succef- 

Mars,  in  Aftronomy,  its  mean  Diftance  from  Medal,  in  Antiquities,  twp  Sides  thereof their  Mich’Jn rv  „n  j  »  ,, 
the  Sun  ;  feveral  Spots  m  its  Hemifpheres ;  Legends,  144.  Antient,  Greek  Roman  of  rnwiT*  called  thePaphlagoman,  Emperor 

its  Phafcs,  and  Light,  286.  Confular,  r^Uf 

Mars,  in  Chymiftry,  eleven  Preparations  there-  Mutilated,  Spurious,  ibid.  Modern  14.6  Conftantinn^i “I  VI aphautcs’  KmPcror  of 

of,  637.  Its  Virtues,  ibid.  Method  of  knowing  them,  ibid  4  Michel  VT  P  ?i  ^  h“  ^  put  out*  ^ 

Marfrfllcs,  City,  Bilhoprid:,  Mot.  Medallions,  in  Antiquities,  .46,  '.47.  .a“l*rBr  rf 


or 


Method  of  knowing  them,  *&V. 
Medallions,  in  Antiquities,  146,  147. 


Michael  VI.  called  Stratonieus,  Emperor  of 
Conftantinople,  his  Hiftory,  C17, 


King  of  Navarre  to  his  Patty,  Why.  Stone  in  Chym^,  Prcpara-  C^n^dno^his  hS 
onrp  tr,  Arrmr  l  *  •  .  f  ^  irpies»  _  Michad  FiJcrowitz,  Great 


Marihal  of  France,  in  Army,  their  firft  Origin,  Media's,  Catherine  of,  Queen  Mother  of  France  Vg-x  Feilcroq*ilt9i*  Grcat  ^uke  of  Mufcovy, 

Employment,  Rank,  and  Number,  226.  in  CalviniGn,  442.  Hurries  Marv  Stnarr  •  r> 

•Jss  sss  sisrjsr^  “■  srjcs  7, 

“m”'  f  " b"  »frV“  •  -  -  «  a^j  IsSfe  “  • 

of  Lorram,  Queen  of  Scotland,  marches  Medina.  City,  in  GcoeraDhv  u^-y  Millr  a  „ 

in  Perfon  againft  the  Rebels,  and  force  them  Me  Jr  a.  Kingdom  in  Afrik,  \  i66.7'  Mill.'m  PeVs  in  Co.W  7, 

to  a  Treaty,  446.  Medulla  nUnr,™™  in  inn, o.  ^  mm.C..  reis,  in  coining, ,737. 


dicis,  447.  Perfidiouily  beheaded,  ibid.  Meetings  of  die  Academy  of  die  Sciences  at  RoVal  SpmPS  V ft^ftJ}°^tlxcrcof*  IOZ5 

Qieen  of  England,  her  Hiftory,  ten.  ParisT  a.  7  >C  ^  G0^.  !02^ 

Martaban,  Kingdom,  in  Afia,  1.52T  Melh.de,  Kingdom,  ,,68.  MKemls “  Des  Carte  To7'  Ff°tm?,on  0 

“  '•  King  of  Arragon,  569-'  MeUlot,  in  bW  378. 


Mafcbarenas,  Kingdom,  1171.  Mc/Ii,  Kingdom,  in  Africa,  1163. 

Mafli-fat,  in  Brewery,  387.  Mcllingen,  Bailiwick,  in  Geography,  1116. 

Mafo  finiguera,  invented  the  Art  of  Engraving  Membranes  of  the  Eye,  in  Anatomy,  86. 

on  Wood,  9^.  Memory,  in  Anatomy,  11 3.  Dr.  Hook,' 

Mafs,  m  the  Latin  Church,  974.  Cartes,  Malbranche,  Coetlogon’s  Hypoc 

Mafle,  .at  BafTet,  1067.  thereof,  ibid.  Seneca’s,  114. 

Mauepam,  m  Confeftionery,  common,  curled  Mcnde,  City,  BiOioprick,  1101. 


Minerals,  in  Chymiftry,  627.  Formation  of 
Minerals ;  Des  Cartes,  Tourncfort,  Lcmery, 
De  Coetlogon’s  Sentiment  thereupon.  — 

Difference  between  Minerals  and  Metals, 
ibid. 

Minimum,  in  Algebra,  Doctrine  thereof^  37. 

71/T*  •  0.11*  .  •  r-y  K  ,  -  9  J  • 


of  Oranges,-  how  made,  825. 

Maftoides  proccff.  in  Anatomy,  g  1 . 
Matachias,  Nation  in  America,  1178. 
Mittadores,  at  Ombre,  1059. 

Mata  ran.  City,  x&pit.  1157. 

Materials,  in  Building,  ,390. 

Mathion,  a  Geographer,  invented  a  Line  to 


Mcmoy  in  Anatomy,  1.13  Dr.  Hook,  Des  Mi, no,  CalUwick,  in  Geography,  nGo.7 
Cartes,  Malbranche,  Coetlogon’s  Hypothefis  Minor  Orders,  in  the  Clergy,  four  in  Num- 

thereof,  ibid.  Seneca’s,  114.  ber;  Rife  thereof  accoi-ding  to  the  Abbot 

Mcnde,  City,  Bifhoprick,  1101.  Flcury,  ibid. 

Menftruum,  in  Chymiftry^  623.  ‘  Mifcijlas  I.  King  of  Poland,  564. 

Menfuration  of  a  Pyramid,  in  Anthmetick,  22  o.  Mifcijlas  II.  King  of  Pol, and,  ibid 
Menfuration  of  a  Globe,  ibid  •  ^  Mifijira,  City,  in  Geography,  1,30.  # 

Meiitz,  Eledorate,  m  Geography,  Dcfcnpdon  Miflal,  a  Ladn  Church  Book,  328 

thereof,  11x4.  King  of  Affyria,  in  Chronology,  coe. 

Merchant,  in  Commerce,  his  Qualities,  Du-  Mixts,  in  Chymiftry,  Compoiidon  dicrcof,  616. 
ties,  tsV.  755,  756.  Difi’crent  Scndmenta  thcrcunon.  61  >7. 


Arithmetick, 


* 


TT*-  Y I  f  F  P  TTa  V^nc  t0r  n/leS*  ,  Difl’crcnt  Scn^menta  thereupon,  617. 

determine  by  Infpeftion  the  longeft  Day  of  Mercury,  in  Aftronomy,  his  Magnitude,  282.  Moat,  Province,  in  Geography  t  i  cl 

all  the  Countries  of  the  World,  1082.  De-  Diftance  from  the  Sun,  282,  283.  Rcvolu-  Modena,  City,  Bifliop,  fi  u  5 
lcription  thereof,  jW,  ■  tion,  Cliangc  of  its  Phafcs,  Inclination  of  the  Modenefe ,  Dutchy,  Defcription  thereof, 

attbtasl.  Emperor  of  Germany,  541.  Plane  of  its  Orbit  to  die  Rcliptick,  diurnal  ModeJHmis,  a  Lawyer,  330. 

attbias  Corviuus,  Ring  of  Hungary,  his  Hi-  Motion,  ibid  Conjunftion  with  the  Sun,  Modi,,,  City,  1139. 

ftory,  C07.  _  _2^3>  284.  Module,  in  Architecture.  167. 


#  ^  *  _ 

Matthias  I.  Emperor  of  Germany,  541. 

Matthias  Corvimts,  King  of  Hungary,  his  Hi¬ 
ftory,  c(>j. 

Matrafs,  in  Chyrpiftry,  623. 

Matrices,  in  Letter-founding,  1033, 

/T_  1.. • TY. _  ♦.  A  ^  ^ 


*  '  <'  ^  V  »  - - - - 9  - -'J  -  All  l  l  Cil. 

Diftance  from  the  Sun,  282,283.  Revolu-  Modena ,  City,  Bifhop,  1135.. 

tion,  Cliangc  of  its  Phafcs,  Inclination  of  the  Modenefe ,  Dutchy,  Defcription  thereof,  ibid . 

Plnnn  r\f  ito  nrKif1  fKn  T7/>Kn«<iVL  ...  —  r  - _ 


283,  284.  Module,  in  Arclntedurc,  1,67. 

Mercury,  in  Chymiftry,  Hiftory  diercof,  639,  Mogulifan ,  Province,  in  Geography,  Dcfcrip- 
640-  .  *  tion  thereof,  1 1  co. 

TV  /T  •  I  ▼>  I  IM  ««  m  .  -  .  .  _  » 


Matrix,  or  Uterus^  in  Anatomy,  Its  Figure,  Mcrpurial  Panacea,  in  Chymiftry,  Preparation  Mo idore,  a  Portugucfc  Coin,  7a. 
oubftnnce,  Situation,  Ufes,  See.  67*  l/>» f\  A  *  Tfn  1/lwfllAR  ml.J.J  ff  1 M  - 1 J _  tl..-..* _  /*  •  .  •  • 


thereof,  642.  Its  Virtues,  ibid. 


Moldavia,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1142. 


Mattatbias,  in  Chronology,  his  Hiftory,  513.  Mercurius  dulcis,  in  Chymiftry,  Preparation  Molife,  County,  1 1 32.  - 

Mauclcrc,  Architca,  168.  thereof,  641.  Its  Virtues,  ibid.  Molucca ,  Iflcs,  in  Geography,  Defcription 

Mf\uregat,  King  of  Leon,  5  57.  .  Meridian,  in  Aftronomy,  why  thus  called,  2 56.  dicrcof,  1156,  11 57. 

Mauritius,  Emperor  of  Conftantinople,  hisun-  Its  Ufe,  ibid.  Monaghan ,  Province,  in  Geography,  1x29. 

lumpy  Cntaftrophe,  53^.  1  Meridian  Line,  in  Dialling,  869.  Manbaffc,  Kingdom,  1168, 

Wauiojemm,  an  Antiquities,  142.  Meridian,  in  Geography,  Ufcs  thereof,  1078.  Money  of  Account,  in  Commerce,  760.  Iu 

Maxillary  Glands,  in  Anatomy,  their  Situation,  Eirft  Meridian  not  yet  determined,  ibid.  Turky,  Pcrfia,  China,  Japan,  Moguliftan, 
lcs»  91,  Merioneth,  County,  in  Geography,  1126.  ibid. 

Merlin,  in  Falconry,  090.  Money  of  Account,  throughout  Mnlnbar,  Java, 

Mcrnis,  Province,  in  Geography,  ft  27.  France,  England,  Spain,  Italy,  Poland.-Swit- 

Mtrovee,  King  of  France,  whence  the  Mero-  zerlnnd,  Holland,  Sweden,  Africa,  761, 


iviaxwuav,  .Roman  Enipcror,  5  no,  nftbeiated  Merlin,  in  Falconry,  990.  Monc 

71  ^t0 .?  ^Opircby  Diodcfian,  abdicated,  ibid.  Mentis,  Province,  in  Geography,  ft  27,  Fra 

MaximlUm  I.  Emperor  of  Germany,  541.  Merovee,  King  of  France,  whence  the  Mero-  2 or 
Maximilian  JI.  Emperor  of  Germany,  ibid.  vingians,  544,  Mongt 

Maximum,  in  Algebra,  Mediod  dicrcof,  37.  Mery,  M. .  French  Anatomift,  his  Difcoveiy  Moinc 
.Maxitmts,  Roman  Emperor,  uftirped  the  Em*  therein.  76,  I  Ori 

puc  hy  a  Parricide,  C31.  ftoncdtoDca 


iy,  in  Anatomy, 

Ufes,  eg.  Vcffc 


Mcfentcrick  Arteries,  in  Anatomy,  63 
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Moyne,  1  rovmce,  m  Geography,  Defcription  of,  60.,  Mommotupa ,  Empire,  Defcription  thereof^ 

thereof,  1096^  Mcfentcrick  Arteries,  in  Anatomy,  63,  1167. 

1  to vlnce,  in  Geography,  1129.  MciTow,  whatf  1178.  Monopctalous  Flowers,  in  Botany,  666. 

Mavow,  Mr,  an  EnglHh  Anatomift,  78.  hla  Mcftcr-do-Cmnp,  in  tlic  French  Army,  his  Mono  Veneris,  in  Anatomy,  its  Situation,  Fi- 
bcntiment  on  the  Ufc  of  Refpiration,  ibid.  Rank,  Duties,  &c.  229.  ]  guns,  Ufes,  Sec.  68. 

.maxovia,  .Province,  mg,  .  Metacarpus,  in  Anatomy,  its  Situation,  Tex-  Moutancr,  .Aftronomer,  hia  curious  Obfcrvn- 

Mead,  Dr,  a  celebrated  Englifti  Pliyfician,  Ills  ture,  Articulation,  53.  |  tions  on  the  Changes  of  the  Stars,  268. 

of  thePoifon  of  theTarentula,t  24,  Metnla,  in  Chymiftry,  their  DlfTcrence  from  Motif  onus,  Orator,  329. 

°f  the  Sun,  in  Aftrpnomy,  indie  Mjncrnla,  their  Number,  628.  Called  by  Montauban,  City,  Ihihop,  1099. 

Meridian  pf  Greenwich,  tyccording  to  Now-  the  Names  of  the  Planetn,  ibid.  \  Month rijjon.  Town,  1098. 

ton,  292.  Mctatmfuu,  in  Anatomy,  iu  Situation,  Tex- ' Mvutdt},  Province.  1127. 


Chyntiftrv 
,  their  Nr 


ton,  292, 

V  0  1. 
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Mctatmfuu,  in  Anatomy,  iu  Situation,  Tex- ' Mvutiit},  Province,  way. 
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Montezuma 


' 
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Montezuma,  King  o7  Mexico,  1176.  ' 
Montferrat ,  Dutchy,  Defcription  thereof,  1 1 341 
Montgomery ,  County,  1126. 

Month-Book,  in  Book-keeping,  340. 

Month,  in  Calendar,  folar,  periodical,  fynodi- 
cal,  417.  Lunar,  agronomical,  418. 
Montmorency ,  Ann,  his  Merit ;  lofes  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  St.  Laurens,  and  the  Town  of  St. 
Quintin ;  is  reconciled  with  the  Duke  of 
Guife,  by  the  Marihal  of  St.  Andre,  447. 
Whence  the  Confederacy,  called  afterwards 
the  Triumvirate,  448. 

Montmorency ,  Louiia  of,  a  ftrong  Calvinifl, 
44 2 • 

Monmouth ,  County,  1126. 

Montpellier,  City,  Bifhop,  Univeriity,  1 1  o  1 . 


# 

Muting,  in  Falconry,  991. 


Nightingale,  in  Fowling.  1044. 

A7; — _  9  .  .  ■  “ 


iiT Chyinift^^Hilioiy  and  Preparation  thereof, 

thereof;  its  Virtues,  691.  ■  - 


N. 


N 


Niland,  Province,  nzz. 
Nimrod,  King  of  Affyria,  cop. 
Ninas,  King  of  Aflyria,  ibid. 


King 


Cure  thereof,  ibid. 

Nadir,  in  Agronomy,  256. 
Nadir,  in  Geography,  1075. 
Nagaejki ,  Kingdom,  1120. 

XT_  rl  •  1  w 


* " v-uy,  iinnop,  1 1 01. 

Nivcrnois,  Province,  ioqc. 

!  A//i/»/i  in  —  —  1 1  *  l-Ti 

Chirurg 


Moon,  in  Aftronomy,  its  Subftance,  Figure;  Nails,  in  Anatomy,  their  Origin,  Ufe,  Sub- 


has  no  Light  of  itfelf;  its  Atmofphere,  273. 

Is  not  inhabited,  274.  Its  Motion,  Diftance  wore  by  the  Chinefe,  435. 
from  the  Nodes,  ibid.  Irregularities  of  its  Namur ,  County,  1113. 
Apogaaum,  275.  Period  of  its  Revolution,  Namur ,  City,  Bifhop,  ibid. 
275,276.  Its  Eclipfes,  279.  Theory  there-  Nancy,  City,  capit.  1103. 


Juflified  by  Origcn,  and  St.  Auguftin  ; 
Geometrical  Dqmonftrations;  of  Burco,  Snel- 
ius,  Arbuthnot,  Father  Lamy.  Divifion 
thereof  by  Mofes ;  fubdivifion  by  Snellius 

toid.  * 


C"!.0US  °fthcmi  W  »  old  Englith  Coin,  4+I. 


Of,  279,  280,  281. 


Nanking,  Province,  1153. 
City,  .  - 
Kingdi 


Nodes,  in  Aftronomy,  afeending  and  defeend- 
mg,  274.  Motion  thereof,  275. 

Nogen t  Le  Rotrou,  a  Town,  1096. 

Nones,  in  Calendar,  417.  • 

Non-colouring  Drugs,  in  Dying,  881. 


Moravia  Marquifate,  Defcription  and  Divi-  ftory,  Defcription,  and  Divifion '  thereof,  Norma^frovlnce  *Tnn* 
lion  thereof,  1108*  iioq«  n%l.  A/’/*-  y ■  /m.  f 

Morlakia,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1117.  Napolitans>  their  Charadler,  1132*  *T  *****%  cir  arafter,  tbid. 

Morocco,  Kingdom,  Defcription  thereof,  iz6i.  Narbone,  City,  Archbifhop*  iioi. 

—v  sisj  Narvar,  Kingdom,  in  Afia,  1 1  co. 


J 

[eart,  in  Anatomy,  Theory 


Morocco ,  City,  capit.  ibid. 

Morotay,  Ifland,  2157. 

Mortar,  in  Building,  different  Softs  thereof, 
•393,  394-  . 

Mortify,  to,  in  Chymiftry,  623. 

Mortimer,  a  celebrated  Engliih  Gardener,  1 8. 
Mofes,  firil  Alchymift,  27.  His  Hiftory  in 
Chronology,  503 
Motion  of  the  H 
thereof,  ibid. 

Motores  Nerves  of  the  Eye,  in  Anatomy,  their 
Procefs,  and  Progrefs,  83. 

Moveable  Feafts,  among  Chriftians,  1001. 
Movement,  in  Clock-making,  727. 

Mould,  in  Foundery,  for  Statues,  1033. 
Mould,  for  Bells,  1035. 

Mould  for  Letters,  1033. 

Mould,  in  Candle  making,  457. 

Moulins,  City,  Capital,  1099. 

Mouth,  in  Anatomy,  89. 

Mouvans ,  a  French  Calvinift,  Rebel,  444. 
Mozambick,  Kingdom,  Defcription  thereof, 

1 168. 

Mujac,  Kingdom,  in  Africa,  1166. 

Multan ,  Kingdom,  in  Afia,  1 1 50. 


Nates,  in  Anatomy, 

Nativity,  Feaft  of  the  Chriftians,  1001. 
Natolia,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1 144, 
i*4  $• 

Natural  Aftrology,  241.  Goad's  Opinion 
•  thereupon  favoured  by  Mr.  Boyle  and  Dr. 
Mead.  Refuted  by  Rohault,  and  De  Coet- 
logon,  241,  242 


Northampton,  County,  1126. 

Northumberland,  County,  ibid. 

Norway,  Kingdom,  Defcription  thereof, 

Norwegians,  their  Charadler,  ibid. 

Norwood,  Aflronomer,  his  Method  of  mcafur 
ing  the  Earth,  264. 

Nofe,  in  Anatomy,  Divilion  thereof;  Teeu 
ments,  Mufcles,  Cartilages,  Membrane,  ex- 
eretoiy  Dudts  88.  Ufes,  Difeafes,  Figure, 
and  Magnitude,  89.  Short  Nofes  in  greaj 
Requeft  in  Tartary;  N ofe-mending,  ibid. 

^  Olrrilc.  in  A  •  .  0  - _ 


Natural  Right,  in  Ethicks,  936.  Precepts  I  Noftrils,  in  AnaiomV  iiSZK 
thereof,  937.  Hobbes’s  Opinion  there- 1  thereof,  88,  89  7  ^cnption  and  Ufes 


upon,  938. 

Naval  Armies,  240. 

Navarre,  Kingdom,  U30. 

Nave  of  Churches,  in  Building,  406. 

Navel,  in  Anatomy,  what  in  a  Fcetus,  57. 

Naufrage,  in  Commerce,  819. 

Naugranet,  Kingdom,  in  Afia,  1150. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Chronology,  takes  Jeru- 
falem  by  Compofition;  carries  Zedekiah, 
King  of  Judah,  Captive  to  Babylon,  514. 
Sends  Nabuzardan,  his  General,  to  compleat 
the  Ruin  of  Jerufalem,  5 1 5.  Fancies  him- 
felf  an  Ox,  and  as  fuch  grazes  in  the  Fields 
during  feven  Years,  517. 


Multiplication,  in  Algebra,  of  Engle,  and  com-  Neck,  of  the  Bones,  in  Anatomy,  44. 

pound  Quantities,  31.  Of  Fractions,  32.  *  Neck,  in  Anatomy,  its  Origin,  Length,  fore 
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Multiplication,  in  Arithmetick,  1 99. 
Multipl  icatio  n  Table,  200. 
Multiplication  of  vulgar  Fra&ions,  21 3, 
Multiplication  of  Decimals,  215. 

*1 Munich ,  City,  Capital,  1 107. 

Murcia ,  Kingdom,  1130. 


Part,  Divilion,  Nerves,  Mufcles,  Glands,  79. 

Ufes,  80. 

Negligence,  in  Ethicks,  948. 

Ncgropont ,  Ifland,  939. 

Negroes,  their  Charadler,  1103. 

Nehcmi ah,  in  Chronology,  his  Hiftory,  572. 

_  Neper’s  Bones,  in  Arithmetick,  their  Ufe,  22 
385*  j  Neptunalia,  Feafl  of  the  Romans,  994. 

Murray,  Province,  1127.  I  N eric  a.  Province,  1122. 

Mufcle,  in  Anatomy,  its  Form,  Situation,  Sub-  Nero ,  Roman  Emperor,  his  Hiflory,  524.  1  iwmp. 

fiance,  Ufes,  91.  Nerva,  Roman  Emperor,  his  Hiflory,  526.  I  Ufe,  ouoitnncc  68 

Mufcles  of  the  Arm,  their  Procefs,  Texture,  Nerves,  in  Anatomy,  their  Origin,  Number  5 1  Nvmolima  All™  ww.  t  -it  •  n  ~ 

Infcuion,  Omce  94.  T  .  .  .  v  ?*«<>%>  optick^pa^ick,  ^ 

Mufcles  ol  rhe  Back,  and  Loins,  their  Num-  Eyes,  fifth  Pair,  opthalmick,  fixth  Pair,  in-'  virtues,  30s. 

b".  Texture,  Procefs,  Infcrtion,  Office,.  99:  |  rcrcoftal,  auditory,  83.  Eighth,  ninth,  tenth 

Pair,  84.  Duncan’s  Sentiment  on  their  O- 
rigin,  ibid. 


Nottingham,  County,  1126. 

Nova  Zembla,  in  Geography,  1 183. 
Novogrod,  Province,  1120. 

Novogrod-wel,  Province,  ibid. 

Defcription  thereof,  116c. 
Nubians ,  their  Charadler,  ibid. 

Nucva  Andalufia,  Province,  1173. 

Nueva  B  if  cay  a.  Province,  1177. 

Nucva  Granada,  Province,  ibid. 

^  ^ ^  *n  Arithmetick,  how  conceived  by 
Sir  ITaac  Newton ;  by  Schoolmen ;  their 
Charadters,  195. 

Numeration  of  a  Fraflion,  in  Algebra,  32. 
Numerian ,  in  Chronology,  his  Hiftory,  530. 
Nuns,  in  Clergy,  721. 

Nuremberg,  City,  1108. 

Nurfery ,  in  Agriculture ;  for  Standards,  Dwarfs, 
liver-greens,  1 8.  MefT.  Lawrence  and  Mor- 
timer's  Sentiment  thereupon,  ibid. 

Nut,  in  Botany  ;  Texture  thereof,  367. 
Nutmegs,  in  Chymiftry ;  their  Hiflory,  674. 
Nutritious  Juice,  in  Botany ;  its  Circulation 
rough  the  Plant,  different  Sentiments 

thereupon,  360.  Thofe  of  Malpighi,  and 
de  Coetlogon,  361. 


Mufcles  of  the  Carpus;  their  Number,  Procefs, 
Texture,  Infcrtion,  OfRce,  96. 


O. 
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Mufcles  of  the  Fingers,  their  Number,  Procefs,  Nets,  in  Fowling,  1041. 
Texture,  Infcrtion,  Office,  ibid.  1  xr-*~ 


Neuchaflel,  Prevofly,  and  County,  1 1 1  x 
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Mufcles  of  the  Foot,  their  Number,  Procefs,  \Nevrn,  City,  Bifhop,  1096. 
Texture,  Infcrtion,  Office,  101,  102.  \  New-England,  Province,  1178. 

Mufcles  of  the  Forehead,  Occip  ‘  **  *“  mf  . .  ' 

Nofe,  Ears,  Lips,  Tongue,  Uv 

Pharynx,  Ofyllcs,  Neck,  Slioulder-blidcs;  I  7i*  78. 

Shoulder-bones,  103.  |  New-Swcden,  Province,  1170. 

A  f _  If/  i  Tl  i  (  J 


OB  dor  a.  Province,  1120. 

Obclifks,  in  Antiquities,  139.  Difference 
between  them  and  Pyramids.  Kircher  rec¬ 
kons  14  celebrated  ones ;  their  Antiquities, 
the  firft  raifed,  ibid.  » 

Obfcrvatory,  in  Aftronomy,  288.  Defcription 
of  that  at  Greenwich,  ibid.  Of  the  moft 
magnificent  one  of  Paris,  289.  Of  that  at 
Pekin  in  Chinn,  and  of  Tycho  Brahe,  ibid. 


Infcrtion,  Office,  93. 

Mufcles  of  the  Ltg;  their  Number,  Procefs, 
Texture,  Infcrtion,  Office,  100. 

Mufcles  of  the  Radius ;  their  Number,  Procefs, 
Texture,  Infcrtion,  Office,  95. 

Mufcles  of  the  Thigh  ;  their  Number,  Procefs, 
Infcrtion,  Texture,  Office,  100. 

Mufcles  of  the  Thorax ;  their  Number,  Fro- 
cefs,  Texture,  Infcrtion,  Office,  98. 

Mufcles  of  the  Ulna  j  their  Number,  Procefs, 
Texture,  Infcrtion,  Office,  95. 

Mufcovitet,  their  Charadlcrs,  1  r  20. 

Mi f cow.  Province,  1119. 


New -York,  Province,  ibid. 

Nfw/haus,  Government,  in  Hungary,  1 1 14. 
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of,  1185. 

Oder,  River  in  Europe,  mo. 


- »  -  uiigum  rtinu-  water,  iatyr  capit. 

t  ^  ^  „  Qiconomy,  or  Ufe 

Emperor  of  Conftantinoplc,  hn*i  — 

his  Head  cut  off  by  the  Bulgarians,  536. 


in 
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0 eland, ,  Ifland  in  Europe,  1122. 

(Eftmhntrus.  in  Anatomvi  its  Situation,  Fi 


Hiftory 


W  r  / 

*?.  '  w  o . 33-  CEconomy  of  Flowers,  in  Botany,  $66. 

Nicepbortti,  called Phocas,  Emperor  of  Conftan-  (Edema,  in  Chirurgcry,  464.  Jts  gcrtcra! 

inoplc.  Jus  Hiftory,  ibid,  Caufc,  chief  Sent,  ibid.  Dangers,  Cure,  j.6  5, 

Ntctphorui  Rot oni cites.  Emperor  of  Conftanti-  (Edematous  Tumours,  fn  Chirurgcry,  ibid* 
noplc.  Jus  Hiftory,  537. 

Nicolas  I.  King  of  Denmark,  his  Hiftory,  1 

cT  the  Great,  Pope,  his  Hiil 

^  580. 

Mufcovy,  Empire,  in  Geography,  Defcription  Nicolas  II.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  r82. 

thereof,  n  20.  Nicolas  III.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  583. 

Mufctilnr  Arteries  m_Anatomy,  63.  Nicolas  IV .  Pope,  ernnted  federal  Prlvllrtrrel  m\ '  L' rhymiftry,  675.  Prcpara 
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had  been  a  Friar,  ibid. 

Nicolas  V .  Pone,  died  of  Sorrow,  for  the  Lofs 
of  Conftantinoplc,  584.  1 

Nicuche,  Province,  1154. 


Mufgvave,  Dr.  an  Jinglifhman  ;  his  Sentiment 
on  tho  Operation  of  tJic  Bronchotomy,  490. 
Muftiuetecrs,  in  Army,  223. 

MuftiT'imillcr,  or  Commiffnry -General,  In  Ar¬ 
my;  Jiis  Duties,  327. 


guic,  uiutc,  oy. 

Oeta ,  Mountain,  in  Geography 
thereof,  1138. 

Oil,  in  Chymiftry,  617 


Ml/ll  UiVJUl)  AL9  » 

Oil  of  Benzoin  j  Preparation  thorcof,  its  Vir- 

tucs,  690.  _  . 

Oil  of  Bricks ;  preparation  thereof,  its  Vir¬ 
tues,  653,  ' 


Ott 


1 


i 
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Oil  of  Camphire,  Preparation  thereof,  its  Vir- 1  tempted,  how  performed,  the.  Apparatus  I  Ofla  Parietalia,  in  Anatbmy,  their  Situation, 
tacs,  654.  .  .  I  and  Bandage,  491.  Ufcs,  47. 

Oil  of  white  Carabe,  Preparation  thereof,  its  I  Operation  of  the  Paracentefis  of  the  Scrotum,  Ofla  Sefamoidea,  in  Anatomy,  their  Situation, 
Virtues,  667.  I  how  performed,  both  on  Infants  and  Adults, !  Ufes,  55. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon,  Preparation  thereof;  its  Vir -  j  the  Apparatus  and  Bandage,  ibid.  I  Osteology,  43. 

tues,  672.  j  Operation  of  the  Paraphimoiis,  496.  I  Ojlrogothy ,  Province,  Defcription  thereof. 

Oil  of  Cloves,  Preparation  thereof,  its  Virtues,  [Operation  of  the  Phymofis,  ibid.  1122. 

1  Operation,  of  the  Polypus,  490.  \Otbo,  Roman  Emperor,  killed  himfelf  with  a 

Oil,  Corrofive  of  Arfenic ;  Preparation  thereof.  Operation  of  the  Puntture  of  the  Piraneum,|  Poinard,  524. 

its  Virtues,  650.  I  when  to  be  attempted,  how  performed,  494. 1  Otho  I.  called  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Germany, 

Oil  of  Guaiac ;  Preparation  thereof,' its  Virtues,  1  Operation  of  the  Reduction  of  the  Anus,  496. 1  vanquilhed  die  Hungarians  and  Bohemians, 
671.  I  how  performed,  497.  |  539. 

Oil  of  Gum-Ammoniack;  Preparation  thereof,  1  Operation  of  the  Reduction  of  the  Matrix,  ibid.  I  Otho  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  died  of  Grief, 
its  Virtues,  691.  I  Operation  of  the  Seton,  how  perform'd,  485.  ibid. 

Oil  of  human  Cranium,  Preparation  thereof,  I  Operation  of  the  Stone,  called  Lithotomy,  when!  Otho  III.  Emperor  of  Germany,  caufed  his 
its  Virtues,  696.  *  I  to  be  attempted,  how  performed  by  the  lit- 1  Wife  to  be  burnt  alive;  thought  to  have  in- 

Oil,  eften dal  of  Juniper-berries,  Preparation!  de  Apparatus  in  Women,.  493.  By  the  high!  Rituted  the  Elettoral  College,  ibid. 

thereof,  its  Virtues,  675.  1  Apparatus,  by  the  lateral  Incifion  invented  J  Otho  car  us  II.  King  of  Bohemia,  refufed  the 

Oil  of  Mercury,  Preparation  thereof,  its  Vir- 1  by  Frere  Jacques,  and  followed  by  Mr.  Che-  Empire,  died  in  a  Battle,  569. 

tues,  643.  \  widen,  Seafons  proper  for  it,  494.  I  Otkonid,  Judge  of  the  Jews,  in  Chronology, 

Oil  of  Myrrh,  per  Deliquium,  Preparation  | Operation  of  the  Suture  of  the  Tendon,  when!  504. 

thereof,  its  virtues,  ibid.  J  to  be  attempted,  how  performed,  the  Ap-  Ovary,  in  Anatomy,  Theory  thereof,  70,  71. 

Oil  of  Saturn,  Preparation  thereof,  its  Virtues,  1  paratus  and  Bandage,  495.  Vd'ver-Ijfel,  Lordlhip,  Defcription  thereof  1 1 14. 

655.  jOperation  of  the  Trepan,  how  performed,  both  1  Ovid,  Poet,  329. 

Oil  of  Tartar,  Preparation  thereof,  its  Virtues,  in  Adults  and  Infants,  487,  488.  Cautions  Oviparous  Fifties,  Divifion  thereof,  by  Wil- 
683.  I  to  be  ufed  therein,  the  Apparatus  and  Ban-  loughby;  Dr. Woodward's  Obfervation  there- 

Oil  of  Tin,  Preparation  thereof,  its  Virtues,!  dage,  ibid.  upon,  117. 

632.  jOphyogloflum;  Serpent's  Tongue,  in  Botany, 

Oil  of  Tobacco,  Preparation  thereof,  its  Vir-j  Defcription  thereof,  its  Virtues,  378.  1  P. 

tues,  6 89.  (Opium,  in  Chymiftry,  Preparation  thereof,  686. 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  Preparation  thereof,  its  lopi/ius  Maximus,  in  Chronology,  his  Hiftory, I Province,  ‘Defcription  thereof. 

Virtues,  ibid.  927.  |JL  1  *7.3 • 

Oil  dulcified  of  Vitriol,  Preparation  thereof,  Oppofition,  in  Aftrology,  244.  Paces,  itinerary  Meafures,  in  Geography,  1083. 

its  Virtues,  663.  Opthalmick  Nerve,  in  Anatomy,  its  Procefs, I Padua,  Oity,  Univerftty,  1133. 

Qians,  Naturalift,  his  Sentiment  on  the  Tranf-  Infertion,  Ofiice,  83.  | Paduan,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  im¬ 
migration  of  Birds,  119.  lOptick  Glalfes,  in  Glafs-grinding,  Concave, \Pagatt>  Count,  an  Engineer,  1020. 

Olacranum,  in  Anatomy,  52.  j  Convex,  1200.  lPaganalia,  Feaft  of  the  Romans,  Solemnity 

Gleron,  City,  Bilhop,  1100.  lOptick  Nerves,  in  Anatomy,  its  Procefs,  In- 1  thereof,  994. 

Olfadtory  Nerve,  in  Anatomy,  83.  I  fertion,  Office,  83.  l„aS°“°>  Indian  Coin,  453. 

Olytnpiades ,  in  Calendar;  their  Hiftory,  425.  ]Oranget  Principality,  11x3.  j  Painting,  in  Enamel,  Method  thereof;  916, 

Olympic/:  Games,  when  inftituted,  and  how  ce-  Orchard,  in  Agriculture,  12.  I  ?l7* , 

lebrated,  508.  Order,  in  Architeaure,  Tufcan,  Origin  andl^ate,  in  Anatomy,  its  Situation,  Subftance, 

Ouias  I.  High  Prieft  of  the  Jews,  512.  I  Mechanifm,  and  Hiftory  thereof,  x68.  Do-  j  lptture»  _,s»  9°* 

Ouias  II.  High  Prieft  of  the  Jews,  ibid.  I  ric.  Origin,  Mechanifm  and  Hiftory  thereof,  |  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  Ele&oratc,  1x14.  Hi- 

Qnias  III.  High  Pontif  of  the  Jews,  built  a!  170.  Ionic,  Origin,  Mechanifm  and  Hi-1  Rory  and  Defcription  thereof,  1115. 

Temple  in  Egypt,  where  he  had  fled,  ibid .  I  ftory  thereof,  171,  172,  Corinthian,  Ori- 
Operation  of  the  Abfceflcs  in  Chirurgery,  497.  |  gin,  Mechanifm  and  Hiftoiy  thereof,  173. 

how  performed,  ibid.  1  Compofite,  Origin,  Mechanifm  and  Hiftory 

Operation  of  the  Amputation  of  the  Leg,  howl  thereof,  174,  17$.  v 

performed,  Precautions  taken  therein,  its  [Order  of  Battle,  in  Army,  Miftakes  committed 
■andage,  493.  I  in  it,  Remarks  of  Feuquicre’s  thereupon, 

Operation  of  the  Anurifm,  ibid.  I  232.  For  a  Retreat,  behind  Lines,  234. 

Operation  of  the  Bee  de  Licvre,  Cautions  ufed  [Orders,  in  the  Clergy,  705. 

therein,  its  Apparatus  and  Bandage,  490.  [Orders  or  Commiffions,  in  Commerce,  805. 

Operation  of  Bleeding,  Precautions  to  be  taken  |  Hiftory  thereof,  806,  807. 
therein,  Accidents  it  is  attended  with,  how  XOrdane  I.  King  of  Leon,  vanquilhed  the  Can- 
remedied,  its  Bandage,  486,  Effedts  thereof,  I  tabrians,  557. 

487.  \Ordone  II.  King  of  Leon,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 

Operation  of  Broncho  tomy,  how  made,  on\Ordone  III.  King  of  Leon,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 
what  Account,  Dangers  thereof,  Dr.  Muf-1  Or  done  IV .  King  of  Leon,  killed  in  a  Batde 
grave’s  Sentiments  thereon,  490.  I  near  Cordua,  ibid. 

Operation  of  the  Bubonoce,  how  performed,  its!  Organs  of  Generation,  in  Anatomy,  64. 

Apparatus  and  Bandage,  492.  |  Origctt,  fac red  Writer,  his  Works,  1197* 


Operation  of  the  Cancer,  how  performed,  its  Origin  of  moral  Evil,  in  Ethicks,  Sentiment  of 
Apparatus,  tbid.  Bandage,  491.  Palliative  I  the  Manichaians,  Pelagians,  and  Orthodox 
Remedies  for  an  occult  one,  490.  I  thereupon,  934. 

Operation  of  the  Caftration,  492.  how  per-jOrillon,  in  Fortification,  1017. 
formed,  on  what  Account,  the  Apparatus,  Orion,  in  Aftronomy,  the  N  umber  of  Stars  it 
and  Bandage,  493.  ’  contains,  282. 

Operation  of  die  Cataradl,  two  Kinds  of  Cata-  [Oryxa,  Kingdom,  in  Afin,  1 1 50. 
radls,  488.  Different  Manner  of  Operating,  \Orkucy,  Iflcs,  in  Europe,  1128. 
the  Apparatus  and  Bandage,  Remarks  there-  ]prhaus%  City,  Bilhop,  1096, 
upon,  489.  \pruflot  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1x32. 

Operation  of  Cupping,  Cautions  to  be  ufed  Os  Cuboidcs,  in  Anatomy,  its  Situation,  Ufes, 
therein,  485.  I  53. 

Operation  of  the  Empyema,  when  to  be  at-  Os  Fronds,  in  Anatomy,  Defcription  thereof, 
tempted,  how  performed,  the  Apparatus  and  its  Ufe,  48.  , 

Bandage,  491.  lOs  Hyoidc.%  in  Anatomy,  Defcription,  therc- 

Operation  of  the  Exomphalus,  wlicn  to  be  at-  of,  its  Ufe,  49.  m  ' 

tempted,  how  performed,  Apparatus  andiOs  Ilium,  in  Anatomy,  Defcription  thereof, 
Bandage,  492.  its  Ufe,  51.  .  .  _  _ 

Operation  of  the  Fiftula  in  Ano,  when  to  be  Os  Ifchium,  in  Anatomy,  Defcription  thereof, 

attempted,  how  performed,  Apparatus  and)  its  Ufe.  ibid.  % 

Bandage,  Remarks  thereupon,  494.  fOs  Malm,  in  Anatomy,  Defcription  thereof, 

- - - *  y  ,T  *  1  its  Ufe,  48.  ,  , 

Os  Navicuiare,  in  Anatomy,  its  Situation, 
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of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  1118. 

- of  Sandomir,  in  Poland,  Defcription 

thereof,  ibid.  ' 

- of  Lublin,  in  Poland,  Defcription 

thereof,  ibid. 

- of  Mariembourg,  in  Poland,  De¬ 
fcription  thereof,  ibid. 

- of  Dantzick,  in  Poland,  Defcription 

thereof,  ibid. 

- of  Elbin,  in  Poland,  Defcription 

thereof,  ibid. 

- of  Culm,  in  Poland,  Defcription 

thereof,  ibid. 

. — —  of  Pruflia,  in  Poland,  Defcription 

thereof,  ibid. 

- of  Siradia,  in  Low  Poland,  De¬ 
fcription  thereof,  ibid. 

— - of  Lancifli,  in  Low  Poland,  De¬ 

fcription  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Kalilh,  in  Low  Poland,  Dcfcrip* 


tion  thereof,  >  ibid. 

of  Pofiia,  in  Low  Poland,  Dcfcrip- 


thevcof,  ibid. 

of  Rava,  in  Low  Poland,  Dcfcrip^ 


tion  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Wladiflaw,  in  Low  Poland,  De¬ 


fcription  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Brzefty,  in  Low  Poland,  Dcfcrip 


tion  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Plockzo,  in  Low  Poland,  De 


feription  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Darbzin,  in  Low  Poland,  De- 


feription  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Wilna,  in  Lithuania,  Defcription 


thereof,  ibid. 

of  Troki,  in  Lithuania,  Defcription 


Operation  of  the  Fiftula,  Lacrymahs,  how  per¬ 
formed,  Cautions  to  be  ufed  therein,  the 
Apparatus  and  Bandage,  488. 

Operation  of  the  Frcenum  of  the  Tongue,  when 
to  be  attempted,  Cautions  to  be  ufcd  in  ope¬ 
rating,  496. 

Operation  the  Gaftrornpliv,  when  to  be  nttempt- 
ted,  Cautions  to  be  ufed  therein,  the  Appa¬ 
ratus  and  Bandage,  492, 

Operation  of  the  Hernia,  complcnt,  how  .per* 
formed,  the  Apparatus  and  linndnge,  ibid. 

Operation  of  the  Hydrocephalus,  wlicn  to  be 
attempted,  how  performed,  die  Apparatus 
and  Bandage,  488. 

Opfrntion  of  the  Leaches,  which  Sort  is  to  be 
chofen,  how  npnlicd,  in  what  Cafe,  486. 

Operation  of  the  Panaris,  the  Apparatus  and 
Bandage,  496. 

Operation  of  die  Paracentefis,  when  to  bb  at- 


Ufes,  54. 

Os  Occipital,  in  Anatomy,  Defcription  thereof, 
itsUlc,  47. 

Os  Orbiculare,  in  Anatomy,  Defcription  there¬ 
of,  its  ufe,  ibid.  r 

Os  Pctrofum,  in  Anatomy,  Dclcription  thereof, 

its  Ufes,  ibid. 

Os  Pubis,  in  Anatomy,  Defcription  thereof,  its 

Ufe,  51.  ,  ... 

Os  Sacrum,  in  Anatomy,  It#  Situation,  Ufes 


thereof,  ibid.  % 

. — . —  of  Novogrod,  in  Lithuania,  De¬ 
fcription  thereof,  ibid.' 

....  — —  of  Minflci,  in  Lithuania,  Defcription 

thereof,  ibid. 

ofZlucz,  ibid. 

of  Mfciflaw,  in  Lithuania,  Dcfcrip- 

tion  thereof,  ibid.  .  ^  .  , 

_ of  Witcpflc,  in  Lithuania,  Defcrip¬ 
tion  thereof,  ibid.  .  -  . 

_ of  Polockz,  in  Lithuania,  Dcfcrip- 

tion  thereof,  ibid .  r 

_ -  of  Brcflaw,  in  Lithuania,  Defcrip¬ 
tion  thereof,  ibid.  n 

of  Lurufck,  in  High  Volhinia,  De- 


us  oacrum,  »  -  -  feription  thereof,  ibid 


Ufes,  , 

Os  Sphamoidcs,  in  Anatomy,  its  Situation. 

Urns,  47.  ,  ,  „  . 

Ofla  Cunciforinia,  in  Anatomy,  their  Situationj 

Ufes,  55. 


in  High  Podcli.. 

dSWlov,  Podolh.  De. 
feription  thereof;,  Ml 


I 


4 


IN  D  E  X  to  the  First  Vo  lu  me. 

\ 

Palatinate  of  Lavow,  in  black  Ruflia ;  Defcrip- 1  Patagons,  their  Chamber,  1 174.  I  killed  at  the  Siege  of  Montzel,  567. 

tion  thereof,  1119.  |  Pathetick  Nerve,  m  Anatomy,  84.  j  Peter  I.  King  of  Arragon  ;  defeated  die  Moors 

Palatinate  of  Belz,  in  black  Ruflia;  Defcrip-  j  Patriarch  in  the  Chrillian  Church,  725.  |  nearHuelca,  568.  1 

tion  thereof,  1119.  ‘  i  atriarchal  Churches,  in  Clergy,  616.  j  Peter  XI.  King  of  Arragon,  killed  at  die  Bat- 

Palatinate  of  Chelm,  in  black  Ruflia  ;  Defcrip- 1  Pau,  City,  in  Geography,  1  too.  I  tie  of  Murer,.  ibid. 

tion  thereof,  'ibid.  *  j  Paui  X.  Pope,  in  Chronology  ;  the  firk  world-  Peter  III.  King  of  Arragon,  died  of  a  Wound 

Palatinate  ofCzafk,  in  black  Ruflia ;  Defcrip-  J  Iy  Pope,  579.  he  received  at  Gironne,  569. 

tion  thereof,  ibid.  _  |  Paul  II.  Pope,  in  Chronology,  584.  Peter  IV.  called  the  Ceremonious,  King  of 

Palatinate  of  Bulk,  in  Palakia  ;  Defcription  I  Paul  III.  open’d  the  Council  of  Trent,  585.  Arragon,  conquered  Rouflillon,  and  loved 
thereof;  ibid.  I  Paul  IV.  Pope,  in  Chronology ;  his  Hiftory, 

Palatinate  of  Brcflii,  in  Palakia  ;  Defcription  ibid. 

thereof  ibid.  I  Paul V.  Pope,  in  Chronology;  his  Hikory, 

Palermo ,  City,  Arclibilhop.  1135-  1  Ibid. 

Palejlbta ,  Province;  Defcription  thereof,  I  Pawns,  at  Chefs,  in  Gaining,  1050. 

1136.  (Pears,  in  Botany,  366. 

Palilia,  Peak  of  the  -Romans  ;  Solemnity  there-  j  Pecquet ,  Anatomift,  9 1 . 
of,  ibid.  ■  1  D“ - n - **' 


Palliiade,  in  Fortification,  10x6. 

Palladio ,  Architect,  168. 

Pallium,  in  Clergy,  7 1 1 .  Hiflory  thereof, 
712. 

Palm-Sunday ,  Peak  of  the  Chrikians ;  Solem¬ 
nity  thereof,  1002. 


Pecquet’s,  Receptacle,  in  Anatomy,  60.  . 

Pedeftal,  in  Architecture,  Tufcan,  Dorick,  Peter ,  Arch -prick  of  Rome,  Anti-pope,  his 
Ionick,  Corinthian,  Compoflte ;  their  princi-  Hikory,  586. 

pal  Parts,  Proportions,  Ornaments,  according  Peter  I.  called  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Muf 
to  Vignola ,  Palladio ,  Perault ,  Scammoxxi.  covy,  563. 

Davilcr ,  Vitruvius,  Serlio ,  fquare  Pedeilals,  Peter  II.  Emperor  of  Mufcovy,  ibid. 


the  Learned,  ibid. 

Peter  II,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  his  Hi. 

ftory,  571- 

Peter,  called  the  Juk,  King  of  Portugal,  his 
Hiftory,  572. 

Peter  IP.  King  of  Portugal,  his  Hikory,  ibid. 
Peter,  St.  Prince  of  the  Apoftles,  Bilhop  of 
Rome,  573. 

h  -pri 
Hikory,  586. 


167. 


Palpebne,  or  Eye- lids,  in  Anatomy ;  tlieir  Pegafus,  in  Akronomy ;  tlie  Number  of  Stars 

n-1  . *  *  r  /•  1  t  #-»  K .  .  It  1  r*  .  1 


Phalena  fafeiata,  InfeCt,  Defcription  thereof 
121. 


it  contains,  according  to  all  the  Catalogues,  Phaiena  lincata,  InfeCl,  Hikory  thereof,  ibid 

282.  I  DU-1 -  T  r--.  rt!,, 


Texture 

#  w  *  ^ 

Panama,  Province ;  Defcription  thereof,  1185- 

Panaris,  in  Chirurgery,  Caufes,  Symptoms,  Pegu,  Kingdom,  Defcription  thereof,  1152. 

and  Cure  thereof,  464.  Pekin,  City,  capit.  Dclcripiion  thereof,  1155.  . .  *.  ^  w  kuuw,  ho uuiu^,  rx,. 

Pancreas,  in  Anatomy;  its  Subkance,  Situation,  Pclagius  I.  Pope,  in  Chronology,  his  Hikory,  Pharynx,  in  Anatomy,  its  Situation,  Fieurt 

T  TU  •  1 _ r.  _  _  ©  > 


P halena?  prcdatricc-.  Infects,  Hiliory  thereof, 
122.  (i  * 

P  haramond  I.  King  of  France,  his  Hikory,  rj* 


Breadth,  Length,  Thicknels,  62.  577- 

Pancreatick  Dud,  in  Anatomy,  difeover’d  by  Pelagius  II.  Pope,  his  Hifiory ,  ibed. 
Virtfungus ;  its  Situation,  Progrefs,  Infertion,  Pelf  in  Falconry,  991'. 
double,  according  to  Dr.  Graff,  ibid.  Pelvis,  in  Anatomy ;  its  Configuration,  Uie.-, 

Pancreatick  Juice,  in  Anatomy ;  its  Qualities,  &c.  63. 

Courfe,  Ufes,  ibid.  Janfon  of  Almeloveen,  Pembroke,  County,  1 1 2 6: 
and  Graaf  s  Opinion  thereupon,  ibid.  Pence,  old  Englifli  Coin,  740. 

Pantheon,  Temple  at  Rome ;  Hikory  thereof,  Pendulum,  in  Clock-making ;  Utility  thereof 

-  -  -  •*/!  T _ _ T _ L?  '  >  r  i  i*v 


Texture,  Office,  80. 

Philip,  Roman  Emperor,  fufpeded  of  having 
been  a  Chrillian ;  died  of  a  violent  Death 
528. 

Philip  I.  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  aflaffi- 
nated,  540.  . 

Philip  1.  King  of  France;  in  Iris  Reign  was 
preached  the  firk  Croifnde,  549. 


I33*  *ts  Irregularities,  Caufes,  and  Remedies  Philip  II.  called  Auguftus,  King  of  France, 

Panecco,  Province  ;  Defcription  thereof,  1177-  ‘  thereof;  its  Calculation;  M.  Main  ton  a  Pen-  went  to  the  Conqudt  of  the  Holy  Land,  ib 

Paper,  in  Chymikry ;  Hikory  and  Preparation  J-,““  ™  1  ’  "  ’  ”  '  ™  ’ .  T~  ~  * 

thereof,  671 


tions.  Royal  Pendulum,  7.30. 

:ndulum  Watches ;  Theory  and  Mechani/rn 
cues,  379.  thereof,  731.  Two  Manners  of  effe&ing 

Papias ,  facrcd  Writer,  his  Works,  320.  it,  731,  732. 

Papienus  and  Balbinus ,  Roman  Emperors,  maf-  Pcninfula ,  this  Side  Ganges  in  India ;  Defcrip- 
iacred  by  the  Army,  528.  tion  thereof,  1152. 

Papons,  Land  of,  in  Geography,  1156.  De- 1  Penis,  in  Anatomy;  its  Situation,  Texture; 
feription  thereof,  1157.  ;#,B  XT -  T - -mv  o 


dulum.  Table  of  the  Variation  ofVibra-  Philip  III.  called  the  Bold,  Kino;  of  France 


his  Hikory,  550. 


King 


takes  Boniface  VIII.  Pope,  Prifoner,  ibid. 
Philip  V.  called  the  Long,  King  of  France, 
his  Hikory,  ibid. 

Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  King  of  France,  his  Hi¬ 
liory,  ibid. 


Para,  Capitanate,  in  Geography  ;  Defcription 
thereof  1175. 

Parabola,  in  Geometry,  1193. 

Paracelfus,  firll  Inventor  of  the  Term  Alkacfl, 
,  in  Alcliymy,  26. 

Paragoya,  Illand,  1156, 

Paraguay,  Province,  1173. 

Paragutns,  their  Character,  ibid. 


^  ^  ~  —  — —  ^  1  warn  w  w  wm  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

its  Arteries,  Nerves,  Lympliatick  Duels,  Philip  III.  Earl  of  Evreux,  calied  the  Good, 
Mufcles,  Glands,  Ufes,  Erection,  how  per-  King  of  Navarre,  his  Hikory,  561. 
formed,  66.  .  ^  Philip  I.  called  tlic  Fail-,  King  of  Cafliile,  his 

Pentagon,  in  Fortification;  regular.  Draught  _  Hikory,  568. 

.1.  Ki 


thereof  in  Mr.  V aubans  Method,  itslchno-  |  Philip 


graphy,  1017.  Profile,  1018. 

Pentateuch,  divine  Book ;  Hebrew,  Samaritan; 
the  Sentiment  of  Simon  Allix ;  U/her,  Du 
Pin,  Whijlon  thereupon,  317. 


ing  of  Cakile,  his  Hikory,  ibid. 


Parallax  _ 

fixed  Stars,  according  to  Hook,  and  FJam-|  thereof  1002. 

Head,  ibid.  Comets  have  no  Parallax,  269.  1  Penumbra,  in  Akronomy ;  its  Origin,  Exten- 


Farallax  of  the  Sun,  diurnal,  monthly,  272. 
Attempts  made  by  Hipparchus  and  Arikar- 
chus  to  difeover  it,  by  Caflmi,  273. 

Parallax  of  the  Moor#  in  Akronomy,  280. 
Parallelifm,  in  Akronomy,  259. 

Parallelogram,  in  Geometry,  1188. 
Parallepiped,  in  Geometry,  1192. 

Parameter,  in  Geometry,  11 93* 


Philip  III.  King  of  Cakile,  expelled  the  rek 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  to  the  Number 
of  900,000  Men,  ibid. 

Philip  V.  of  France,  King  of  Spain,  part  of 
his  Hikoiy,  ibid. 

Philippicus  Bardanes,  Emperor  of  Conkanti- 
nople,  his  Hikory,  '535. 


non ;  .different  D egvees  of  the  Penumbra,  I  Philippine  Iflands,  Defcription  thereof,  1 1 56. 
n rrnrjinre  ^  i\/t  a..  1  PJiilofopher’s  Stone,  in  Alchymy,  Romance 

thereof ;  on  what  founded ;  L’Emery’s  Opi¬ 
nion  thereupon,  24.  Cardan’s,  and  De 
Coetlogon,  25.  Advantages  from  that  Rc- 
fearch,  25,  20. 


according  to  Mi  de  la  Hire,  280. 

Pepin  le  href.  King  of  France,  his  Hikory, 

546\  .  ’ 

Perception,  in  Animals,  1 1 5. 

Perch ,  Province;  Defcription  thereof,  1006. 


.  - .  tuation.  Figure,  Office,  73. 

Parapet,  or  Break-work,  in  Fortification ;  Of  a  I  Perifery  of  a  Circle,  ‘in  Geometry,  1 190. 
Rampart,  of  a  Wall,  of  Trenches,  1015.  j  Perigucux,  City,  Bilhop,  ibid. 


.Paralanges,  itinerary  Meafurc,  in  Geography,  Periodical  Month,  in  Akronomy,  275. 


1089. 


Pcrioccians,  iu  Geography,  1080. 


Para  kata;,  in  Anatomy;  their  Situation,  Tex-  Periokmum,  iri  Anatomy,  4.5. 

* _  TT/l.  /L  -  n ...  •  r.  •  •„  _  1 4  1  ^  . 


ture,  Ufe,  65. 

Parayba,  Capitanate,  1175. 

Parent ,  Mr.^  French  Mathematician,  40 1 . 
Parents  forbidden  kanding  Sponfors  for  their 
own  Children,  577. 

Parens ,  French  Anatomik,  105. 

Park  of  Artillery,  in  a  Camp,  227. 

Paris ,  City,  Capit.  Archbifliop,  1 095. 
Parma,  City, .  Bjfliop,  in'Geography,  U34. 
Parmefan,  Dutchy,  Defcription  thereof,  ibid. 
Paroli ,  at  Ballet,  1067. 


ftory, 

M73 


Hi- 


Parotides,  in  Anatomy  ;  their  Situation,  Tex-  J  Perfta,  Kingdom,  1147.  Defcription  thereof, 
ture,  Ufes,  9*.  1 

Parfon,  in  the  Clergy,  7 1  5. 

Par lem  imperfonee,  in  the  Clergy,  ibid \ 

Parfonagc,  in  tlie  Clergy,  ibid. 

Parril  Afpcft,  in  Aftrology,  244. 

J’ar  vagmn,  Nerve,  in  Anatomy,  90.  - _ , 

Ptf  hufius  Ratbcrt,  lii&'Doftrine  of  the  Eucjia-  Perth,  Province,  in  Geography,  1127. 
rill,  960.  Pert  hois.  Province,  in  Geography,  100  c 

ifyutHi  ftflcl  .  r.T!/i .  n . •  *vi _ i _  ? .  v  %  . .  .  ** 

thereof,  138. 

Paflage  of  a  River,  in  Army  ;  how  attempted, 

how  guarded,  236.  Perughh,  Province  j  Defcription  thereof,  1132. 

Pnflhgc  of  a  Ditch,  in  a  Siege  1  how  attempted,  Peruvians,  their  Chamber,  1173.  * 

how  defended,  1030.  'Retain,  in  Botany,  366. 

Pafle,  in  Conil*6lionKry  t  of  Cherries,  of  Raf-  Peter  of  Courtenay,  Emperor  of  Conftantino- 
beiries,  Aprlcocki,  Quinces,  Flowers  of  pie,  337. 

Violets,  Orange- l  'lowcrc,  825.  Peter  the  Gcrmnnick,  Kln£  of  Hungary,  de- 

Pauca,  Portnguclc  Coin,  751,  pofed,  5 66. 

Peter  I,  cdlled  the  Crud,  King  of  Caftjlo  ; 


/  '  r 

I  148. 

Pcrfans,  their  Chamber,  Hid. 

P erf  an  Order,  in  Architcflure,  177. 
Perftcaria ,  Arfmat ;  D.efcription  thi 
virtues,  379, 

Per fus.  Poet,  3  zp 
Perth,  Province,  Jr 

*•••»  v---  j  Pert  hois.  Province,  111  iuyt 

Pafjtiin,  and  Marforh,  in  Antiquities ;  Hikory  ]  Pern,  Kingdom,  in  Geography,  1 1 72,’ 


Pericardium,  in  Anatomy ;  its  Subkance,  Si-  Philofophical  Sin,  in  Ethicks.’  040.  Refutation 

™ -  1  thcrcofj  ili(l' 

Phlegm,  in  Chymiflry,  what?  619. 
Phlegmon,  true  and  ballard,  in  Chirurgery ; 
Signs  thereof,  462.  Its  Cure,  according  to 
its  different  Stages ;  what,  when  die  Gan¬ 
grene  happens,  463. 

PJilydais,  in  Chirurgery,  465. 

Phocas,  Emperor  of  Conknntinople,  murders 
Mauritius,  his  Prcdeccflbr ;  and  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  his  Turn,  554,  £55. 

Phoenicia,  Province,  Dclcription  thereof,  1 1 36. 
Phoenicians ,  their  Hiflory,  ibid. 

PJiygcton,  in  Chirurgery,  Cure, thereof,  463. 
Pliyma,  in  Chirurgery,  Cure  thereof,  ibid. 
Pliyflognomy,  in  Aftrology,  251.  Porta,  and 
^  FI udd’s  Sentiment  thereupon,  251,  252. 

Pia  mater,  in  Anatomy,  its  Situation,  Texture, 
Circumvolutions,  Ufes,  81.  Dr.  Willis’s 
Sentiment  thereupon,  ibid. 

Piallres^  in  Span ifh  Coins,  751. 
if  Pic,  Chinefe  Money  of  Account,  760. 


Perifcians,  in  Geography,  1080. 

Periftaltick  Motion,  in  Anatomy,  58, 
Pcritonajum,  in  Anatomy  ;  its  Form,  Situation, 
Texture,  Ufes,  57. 

Pcrmfki,  Province,  in  Geography,  x  1 20. 
Pernambuco ,  Capitanate,  1175. 

Perpignan,  City,  Bifliop,  uoi. 

Pcriecution  Ifc.  of  the  Chriftians,  524. 
Pcrfevcmncc,  in  Ethicks,  949. 

Perfcus,  ip  Akronomy ;  Stars  it  is  compofed  of, 
according  to  all  Catalogues,  282. 

.  n  ir  *.  _  I  . .  u  r 


>cfcriptio»f  and  Pivlfion  thcrcofj 


Picque,  at  Picquec,  1066.  e 

Piedmont,  Principality,  Defcription  thereof, 

.**3^ 

1  Piety,  in  Ethicks,  049*  > 

I  Pigcr,  Hcnricus,  in  Chymiftry,  what?  023.  , 
Piucliing,  in  Agriculture,  how  performed,  22. 

Pindarus,  a  Poet,  329.  ,  , 

Pineal  Gland,  in  Anatomy,  whence  thus  call¬ 
ed  j  its  Situation,  Figure,  Ulc,  .according  t 
Dcs  Cartes  j  according  to  the  common  Or 

pinion,  82. 

Ping-ab,  Kingdom,  in  Afin,  n$p. 

Pinions,  in  Clock -making,  727. 

Pjjhn,  Province,  Defcription  thereof, 


j. 


1 


I  N  D  E  X  to  the  F  r  .r  s  T  V  o  l  u  m  e. 


Ptolemy.  Evergetes,-  King  of  Egypt,  conquered 
aim  oft  all  Afia,  ibid. 


♦ 

Rlfces  ■  in  Aftronomy,  the  Stars,  it  contains,  281. 1  Portico  of  a  Temple  at  Naples,  135. 

Pifcis  *  Auftralis, .  in  Aftronomy,  the  Stars  it |  Portico  of  Temples,  in  Building,  406. 

contains,  282.  -  Capitapawj.  11.75.-  •  Ptolemy  called  Philopater,  King  of  Egypt,  hia 

Piftil  in  Botany,  what,  not,  of. the  fame  Figure \  Portugal,  Kingdom,  m  Geography,  113b.  De-  Hiftory,  ibid.  ' 
in*  all  Flowers;  its  Form,  Situation,  and!  icriprion,  and  Divifion  thereof,  1 1 3 1. 

Ufr,  362.  •  ■  I  Portuguefe,  their  Character,  1130. 

Piftoia,  ipanifh  Coin,  75  iv _ t  _ I  rife’.  a?*  ^.Geography,  n4r. 


Ptolemy  Epiphanes ,  King  of  Egypt,  his  Hiftory, 
ibid. 


Ptolemy  Philomath  King  of  Egypt,  his  Hifto- 


Pithalabmarky  Province,  in  Geography,  1122.  Pofttionr  m  Arithmeuck,  209.  Single,  210.  j  ry,  ibid. 

Pits  or  Foftes,  for  tranfpianting,  in  Agricul-  .  .  Double/  21 1.  ”  I  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  King  of  Egypt,  hi 

f  .  - - — j  -  -  -  *  Poiition,  in  Aftrology,  243'.  ■  -L:J 


ry,  ibid. 


his  Hifto- 


tore,  how  prepared,  13  .  ^  ,  . 

Pit  in  Anatomy,  Situation  and  Structure  there-  .Poitulate,  m  Geometry,  u86«  Ptolemy ,  called  Phifcon,  King  of  Egypt,  liis 

of  44  ■  Pottage,  in  Cookery,  827.  Of  Health,  Par-  Hiftory,  ibid.  -  ' 

*  ~  ‘  ’*  lv/r-‘u~J  •«.««»  '  tridges,  Ducks  with  Turnips,  Rabbets,  Fowls  Ptolemy  Alexander,  King  ’  of  Egypt,  hisHifto- 

with  Colliflowers,  Peafe  with  a  green  Goofe,  :L:J  ' 

T>  1  »  1  A.  .1  .  .  _  .  " 


Pitcairn,  Surgeon,  his  Method  of  curing  the 
Gonorrhea.  Virulenta,  474.  < 

plus  I-  Pope,  in  Chronology,  his  Hiftory,  574 
Pius.  II.  Pope,  in  _  Chronology,  his  Hifto  - 


%  „  _ ry,  ibid. 

Fowls  with  green  Peafe,  ibid.  Of  a  Knuckle  Ptolemy  Dionyjius,  King  of  Egypt,  his  Hiftory, 
of  Veal,  828.  A  Pig,  Haih  Mutton,  a  Ca-  ibid.  ’ 


ry  C84.  v  ...  pon  with  Rice,  a  ftufted  Capon,  fluffed  Pi-  Ptolemy  Ccraunces,  King  ofMacedon,  his  Hi- 

r'«j  III.  Pope, .  in  Chronology,  his  Hifto-  geons,  fluffed  Ducks,  fluffed  Breaft  of  Veal,  ftory,  ibid. 

•  ‘  fluffed  Calf’s  Head,  fluffed  Lamb’s  Head,  Pubes,  in  Anatomy,  its  Situation,  Texture,” 

fluffed  Leg  of  Mutton,  fluffed  Green  Geefe, 

fluffed  Partridges^  fluffed  Turkeys,  ibid. 

Pottages  meagre,  in  Cookery,  831.  Of  Herbs, 


Pius 

ry.  ibid. 


Pius  ’iV.  Tope,  in  Chronology,  his  Hifto- 
ry,  585. 

Place  of  Arms,  in  Fortification,  1023. 

Places  on  Rivers,  in  Fortification,  .1022. 

Plan,  in  Dialing,  Draught  thereof,  867. . 
Planchets,  inCoining,  738. 


Ufe,  68* 

Publick  Penance,  in  the  Englifh  Church,  how 
_ _ 7  performed,  725. 

Crawfifli,  Carp,; fluffed  Mufhrooms,  Mufcles,  Pudendum,  in  Anatomy,  its  Situation,  Tex- 
.  Onions;  green  Peafe,  fluffed  Cucumbers,  ture,  67. 

Ibid.  Pudenda  Artcrta ,  in  Anatomy,  their  Ufe,  68. 


Planets,  in  Aftrology,  their  Houfes,.  Influences,  Powder  of  Viper,  in' Chymiftry,  its  Virtues,  I  Pucrbacb,  George,  Aftronomcr,  258. 


243.  Afpcfts,  244.  Romances  thereupon, 

244,  245.  Refuted  by  De  Coetlogon,  ibid. 

I 


Pulegium,  Penny  Royal,  in  Botany,  Defcrip. 
tion  thereof,  its  Virtues,  370. 

t  P •  A  •  I.  y*  ^  " 


694*  ; 

9  ^  _  _ _ _  w  Powder  of  Proje&iort,  in  Alchymy,  25. 

Planets,  ~  m  Agronomy,*  primary  and.fecon-  Powder  of  Algaroth,  in  Chymiftry,  646.  Pulfcs,  in  Agriculture,  22. 

deny,  27^.  Their  Phales,  274,  275,  276-  Power,  in  Algebra,  how  diftinguifhed  by  Des  Pulmonaria,  in  Botany,  its  Virtues,  380. 

Plantago,  Plantain,  in  Botany,  Detcription  \  Cartes,  and  the  reft  ..of  the  Modems,  29.  Punter,  at  Baflct,  1067. 

-  *  Their  particular  Names, 'as  introduced  by  Pupil  of.  the  Eye,  in  Anatomy,  not  efientially 

riie  Arabs,  as .  given  by.  Diaphantus,  Cha-  neceflary  to  Sight,  87. 
rafters  they  are  denoted  by ;  Powers  of  the  Purification  of  calcined  Copper,  636- 
fame  Degree,  of  proportional  Quantities,  P urchot,  a  French  Phflofopher,  105 
their  Exponent,  and  Dlvifor,  ibid.  t>-JT—  *-'- 

Pox,  in  Chirurgery,  Cure  thereof,  475,  476. 

Prague ,  City,  Bifhop,  1108.  . 

Preceflion,  in  Aftronomy,  what,  260. 

Precipitate,  in  Chymiftry,  623.  ‘ 

Precipitate  of  Mercury  ;  ,  White,  two  Sorts  1  q 

;  thereof,  its  Preparation,  Virtues,  642- Red,  *  ^ 

T¥ _ _  * r*  ~  /• 


thereof;  its  Virtues,  379.. 

Planting,  in  Agriculture,  Orchards,.  Foreft- 

Trees,  Wall-fruit  Trees,  12.  r 
Plants,  in  Botany,  their  Analogy  with  Ani¬ 
mals  5  their  Compofition,  ibid.'  ..Their  dif- 
'  ferent  Sex,  361.  Their  Organs  of  Genera¬ 
tion  ;  their.  Diftlnftion  into  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Herbs,  362.  ,  .... 

Plafform,  in  .Fortification,  1014. 

Platoon,  .in  Army,  what.  230.  •  . 

Plcjkonv,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1 1 20. 
Pleura,  in  Anatomy,  its  Figure,  Subftance,  Si¬ 
tuation,  Magnitude,  Office,  .722- 
Plinth,  in  Architecture,  Dimensions,  thereof, 
165.  ' 

Pliny,  a  Naturalifl,  329.  .  , 


Punter,,  at  Buffet,  1067. 

Purfe,  in  the  Tnrkifli*Money  of  Account,  760. 
Pylorus,  in  Anatomy,  58. 

Pyramids,  in  Antiquities,  Occafion  thereof, ' 
139.  • 


1063 


ruminant, 

cloven-footed,  digitated,  116. 
lalifications  of  a  Mercliant,  in  Commerce, 

Plumage,;  in  Falconry  99  ••  ,  e  r^'  w?*  theff'  ed*i?c>:  province,  Dercrlption  thereof,  1 1 34. 

367.  .  Primucla  vc„s,  Primrofe  m  Botany,  379.  De-  ^  ^  f  >  5.  •’ 

Plume,  to,  in  Falconry,  991.  .  i  Option  thereof,,  its  Virtues,,  ;»W.. . .  of  an  EcUpfe,  in  Aftronomy;  how 

Pocket-book,  in  Book-keeping,  341. .  frinapalty.  Province,  ulterior,  citcrior,  1132.  .determined  280. 


Podolia,  Country,  higher  and  lower,  Defcrip-  Principles,  in  Chymiftry,  .6 1 7.  DifTertation  Quantity,  in  Geometry,  1194- 

tion  thereof^  1118.  f  thereupon,  618..: .  -  £>uatang ,  Province,  -  Defcription 

Points,  m  Geography,  cardinal,  collateral,  ver-  Prints,  in  Engraving  j  Utility  thereof,  hoW  to  .  uca.  -  . 

tical,  1074,  1Q7C.  5  coiuatlxcm,  qzi.,, ^dvjmtftgcoufi  to  ChU-  Ouarrv.’in  Falconrv.  nor.  . 


thereof. 


1  coUca.tlfcm,  921-Y  Aav^ut»Bcou5  to  Clul- jn  Falconjy,  qqu 

!  ren,  92  2.  .  .  ...  Quartc,  in  Fencing,  4.  ' 

Prior,  in  the;  Roman  Clergy,  Conventual,  Quarto ,  at  Picket,  106?.  • 
Clauftral,  720.  - 


.Quarter-Matter,  in  Army,  his  Duties,  224. 
Quarter-Mafter-General,  in  Army,  liis  Rank, 
and  Duties,  227. 


tical,  1074,  1075. 

Points,  in  Aftronomy,  what,  257. 

Poitiers ,  City,  Bifhop,  1097.. 

Poitou,  Province,  ibid.  .  _  <  .  ,  ... 

Polakia ,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1119-  Privileges  of  the  Engl  iff  1  Clergy,  722. 

Poland,'  Kingdom,  Defcription' and  Divifion  Probability,  in  Ethicks,  Refutation  thereof  by  _ 

thereof  into  higher  and  lower,  1117.  =  Coetlogon,  Anfwers  to  the  Objeftions,  939.  Quatorzcrat  Picquct,  1065. 

Po  landers,  their  Cha  rafter,  1118.' >  940.  Quebec,  City,  Biftiop,  1178 

Polar.  Circles,  in  Aftronomy,  their  Number,  '1  robable  Confcicnce,  in; Ethicks,  938. 

Rcprefcntation,  257.  Problem,  in  Geometry,  n8(5. 

Poles,,  in  Geography,  article,  .antartick,  1074,  Pr°bus>  in  Chronology,  his  Hiftory,  520. 

Polefta,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  11 19.  Procyon,  a  fixed  Star,  in  Aftronomy,  266. 

P ohfine  of  Rovigo,  Province,  Defcription  Produfts  of  all  Countries,  758,  759,  760. 

_  _  F^ognimma,  what,  136,  _ 

Poljty  of  the  Prcfbytcriaris,  in  England  and  | Proportion,  in  Geometry,  geometrical,  arith- |;^"&jon,  198.  ‘  . 

Quicbeu,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1 1 34. 

r,  1 1 16. 


Queen,  at  Chefs,  loco 
Queen's  County,  Province,  Defcription  thereof, 
,  1128.  : 

Quercy,  Province,  1099. 

Quefnel \  Father,,  his  Hiftory,  41 1,  412. 
Queftions  to  Excrcife,  Addition  and  Subftraft- 


Scotland;  Hiftory  thereof,' 725.  metical,  1 194,  1 195. 

Polyglot  Biijle ;  of  Plantin,  Lc  jay,  Dr.  Brian  Propofition,  in  Geometry,  1  r  86. 

ur  .l .  ^  r  A  • 


Walton,  314.  .  j 

Polygon,  in, Fortification,  1016. 

Polygon,  in  Geometry,  1*188. 

Polvnetulous  Plants,  in  Botany,  Defcription 


Protcft  of  a  foreign  Bilibin  Copimcrcc,  821. 
Prothcfis,  in  Chirurgcry,  760. 

1 


Quiloa,  Kingdom,  Defcription  thereof, 
Quincunx,  in  Agriculture,  what,  20.  modern, 
according  to  Davila,  ibid. 


•lypetulous  Plants,  i: 
thcrcQf*  -366.  • 


•  Divifion  therebf,  1103. 

Provins,  Territory,  1094. 

Polypoclium,  Oak-fcran,  in  Botany,  Defcrip- )  Provoft  Marflml,  in  Army,  his  Duties,  227 
tion  thereof;  its  Virtues,  379.  w  1 

Polypus,  in  Chirurgcry,  whence  thus  called ; 


Provence,  Province,  1 1,02. .  Defcriptipn  and  I  Quinqucfol^um,  Cinquefoil,  in  Botany,  Dc- 

feription  thereof,  its  Virtues,  380.. 
Quinquina,  in  Clivmiftry,  Hiftory  and  Prepa¬ 
ration  thereof,  its  Virtue?,  672,  673, 


itsCaufcs;  where  found,  465, 

Polypus  of  tlie  Lungs  j  Fiiflory  thereof  by 
Dr,  Clarke;  Dr.  lifter,  and  M.  Bullicr’s 
‘Remarks  thereupon,  466. 

Polypus  of  the  Noftrils,  how  to  be  treated, 
ibid. 

Polyfpermous  Plants,  in  Botany;  368. 

Pomerania,  Dutchy,  Defcription.  and  Divifion 
thereof,  mo,  11  ti, 

Pomum,  in  Anatomy,  90. 

P<>”ga> ;  .Kingdom,  in  Africa,  1166. 

P°,ifbitut  Territory,  Defcription  thereof,  1093. 
om  fical,  Latin  Church  Book,  328. 

1  ontifical  Books  of  the  Romans,  329. 

Pout  St,  Efpril,  a  famous  Bridiro  in  F 
408. 


Prudence,  in  Ethicks,  947. 
Pruning,  in  Agriculture,  13. 

‘  e  c'n. 


Quintc,  ntPicquct,  1065^ 

Quintilian,  Orator,  329. 

Game  at  Cards;  Rules  thereof. 


Pruning  of  Trees  of  .the  firfl  Year,  of  the  fe-  Quintille,  ( 
coiid  and  third  Year,  14.  .  •  •  t  1063. 

Priming  of  Fruit  Trees,  Rules  thereof,  ibid.  Quint inie,  a  celebrated  French  Gardener ;  his 

Pruning  of  Forefts  or  Timber  Trees,  .15.  .  Remarks  on  Lands, 

Prunns  Silvcftria,  wild  Plumb-trees,  its  Vir-  Quintus  Atherius,  Orator,  329. 

1  tucs,  379.  Quintus  Curtins,  Hiftorinn,  3  30. 

Pntffia,  Kingdom,  Royal,  Ducal,  11 18.  ,  Quirinalm,  .Fcnft  of  the  Romans;  Solemnity 
Ptolemaick  Epiciclc,  in  Aftronomy,  258.  <  ,  thereof,  994. 

ftolemnick  Splicrc,  in  Aftronomy,  Defcription  Quito,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1173 


thereof,  2 


Franco,  |  Ptolemy 

fii " 


Ptolemaick  ^yftem,  In  Aftronomy,  followed 
by  Ariftotlc,  Plato,  Eudoxus,  Calippus ; 
TJicory  thereof,  '258. 

Ptolemy,  Aftronomcr,  his  Hiftory,  ibid 


R. 

Abbins,  their  Sentiment  on  Talifinans, 


Popayana,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1 173.  |/Wa 
Pope,  In  the  Clergy, ,  hia  Dignity ;  Council,  J  the 
.  7*^  His  Revenues,  711, 

:  V  O  L|  *  I, 


demy,  Hon  of  Philip,  Alexander’s  Father,  Rnblais,  Marks  of  his  Atlicifni,  301. 

iril  King  ofEgypt,  liis  Hiftory,  518..  .  Rtichis,  King  of  the  Lombards,  abdicated,  rc- 

lemy  Philadelphia,  King  of  Egypt,  collcfts  tired  into  a  Monnftery,  556* 

Iki  or/»nr/»n-  1  .iltrnri/  in  Wni'lfi  t  •  inulor  Rjmhififl-  or  Rickets,  m  UnrurECiy,  oigns 


grenteft  Library  in' ’  the  V^orld  ;  unde?' (Rachitis,  or  Rickets,  in 
his  Reign  the  Vcrflon  of  the  Septuagints,  ib.  {  thereof,  its  Cure,  484 

14  G 


hirurgery,  Signe 

Jia  timer, 


»  4 


I  N  D  E  X  to  the  First  V  o  l u  m:e. 


Xacimer ,  made  a  General'by  the  Emperor  Ma-  Redu&ion  of  the  Foot ;  its  Apparatus 

.* r i  *ti .  j V v t> or r-ti a—** 


jorum ;  killed  his  Bcnefaflor,  rais’d  Severus 
Libius  to  the  -Throne,  his  Death  and  Cha¬ 
racter,  552. 

Radius,  in  Anatomy^  Diviiion'  and  Defcription 
thereof,  53* 

Radnor,  County,  in  Geography,  1126. 

*n  •  .  .  •  1  r*  .  t  T  1* 


dage,  477. 

of  the  Wrift;  its  Apparatus  and 


Bandage,  476 
- -  of!  the  Sternum  ;  its  Apparatus  and 


.  Bandage,  498. 

Regiomontanus ,  Aftronomer,  258 
Ragau,'  ament  Patriarch  of  the  -Jews ;  his  Ge- 1  Regiment,  in  Array,  how  compofed,  225. 
nealogy,502. 

Raginbert,  Km g  of  the  Lombards;  his  Hifto- 
rfr,  556- 

Ragouts,  in  Cookery,  Of  Ducks,  Pigeons, 


Regulus  of  Antimony,  Preparation  thereof ;  its 
Virtues,  Remarks  thereupon,  645. 

Regulus  of  Arfenick;  Preparation  thereof,  its 
Virtues,  650. 


Fowls,  Neat’s  Tongue  ,  Pork’s,  Tongue,  Religion,  in  Ethicks,  948. 


828. 


Ragouts  of  Sheep’s  Tongue,  Turkey,  Pig, 


Religions  in  Europe,  different  Sorts  thereof, 
1091. 

Calves  Feet,  double  Tripe,  Fillet  of  Veal,  Religions  in  Afia,  1143. 

Loin  of  Deer,  of  a  Hare,  Capons,  Calves,  Remedies  for'  the  Ague,  in  Chymiflry,  Dofes 

thereof;  698. 


reated  twice  the  1  700. 


S29. 

Ragouts  of  Truffles,  830. 

Ragouts  maigre.  Of  Soles,  Pikes,  fluffed  Tench, 

831. 

Ragouts  of  fluffed  Carps,  Salmon,  Oyfters, 
'founders,  frefh  Cod,  832. 

Ragufa,  Republick,  Hiflory.thereofj.  1141. 

Rake,  to,  in  Falconry,  991. 

Rain  of  Afhes,'  at  Conftantinople,  533. 

Raifins,  in  Agriculture,  4. 

Rame2an,  a  T urkilh  Feaft ;  Solemnity  thereof, 
1002. 

Rami  re  X.  King  of  Leon,  gained  the  Battle  of 
,  Sfaucio,  agajnft  the  Moors,  356 

Ramire  IX.  King  of  Leon,  defeate 
Arabs,  ibid. 

Ramire  III!  King  of  Leon,  depoled  for  his 
Debaucheries,  ibid. 

Ramire  I.  King  of  ArragCa  ;  kill’d  in  a  Battle, 
568. 

Ramire  II.  King  of  Arragon ;  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 

Rampart,  in  Fortification,  1014.  Structure 
thereof  1015. 

Rangle,  in  Falconry,  99  i . 

Rate  of  Poft-Letters,  in  Commerce,  822.  By 
Packet  boats,  ibid. 

Ratio,  in  Geometry,  duplicate,  triplicate,  qua¬ 
druple,  1194, 

Rationality,  how  performed,  114..  Chauvin, 
Hook,  Dcs  Cartes,  De  Coedogon’s  Sentiment 
thereupon,  .113. 

Ratijbon,  City,  Bifhop,  iloj. 

Ravelin,  in  Fortification,  Structure  thereof ;  its 
Ufe,  double  Ravelin,  1015. 

Raumois ,  Territory,  Defcription  thereof  1094. 

Ray,  Mr,  a  celebrated  Englifh  Botanifl;  his 
Diftindlion  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  En- 
glifh:  Growth,  364.  His  Divifion  of  Flowers 
into  perfect  and  imperfedl;  Ample  and  com¬ 
pounded,  365.  His  Diftribution  of  Plants, 
into  25  Gcrera,  or  Claffes,  368,  , 

Rear-guard,  in  Army,  how  order’d,  232. 

Re-baptifm,  in  Baptifm,  what,  309, 

Rebate,  in  Commerce,  done  in  two.  Manners 
at  Amflerdam ;  how.  in  England, .  808. 

Rebate,  in  Arithmetick,  how  performed,  Que- 
ftions  thereupon,  206. 

Rebellious  Angels,  their  Hiftory,  107. 

Reeared,  King  of  the  Vifigoths ;  his  Hiftory, 

543- 

Recipient,  in  Chymiflry,  623. 

Reclaiming,  in  Falconry,  991. 

Rectify,  to,  in  Chymiflry,  623, 

Re£lor,  in  Clergy;  his  Duties,  713,  718. 

Rc£lum;  Intelline,.  in  Anatomy,  its  Structure, 
Extent,  Infertion,  Lengthy  Ufe,  59 


for  the  Apths,  in  Chymiflry ;  Dofes 
thereof,  ibid. 

for  the  Afthma;  Dofes  thereof, 


699. 

■ - —  for  the  windy  Cholick,  Nephretick, 

Stone  andGravel,  ibid. 

-  for  the  Dropfy ;  Dofes  thereof. 


ibid.- 

— —  for  the  Epilepfy  and  Fits ;  their 
Doles;  ibid. 

—  for  continual  Fevers ;  their  Dofes, 


ibid. 


-  for  malignant  Fevers;  their  Dofes, 

•  * 

—  for  the  hypochondriacal  Melancho¬ 
ly,  their  Dofes,  ibid. 

— for  the  Pox,  Clap,  &c.  their  Dofes, 


ibid. 


ibid. 


—  for  the  Small  Pox-;  their  Doles,  ibid. 

—  for  the  Rheumatifirr;  their  Dofes, 

—  for  the  Scurvy ;  their  Dofes,  700'. 

- - -  for  the  King’s  Evil,  and  other 

fcrophulous  Tumours,  their  Dofes;  ibid. 

- - -  for  the  Squinancy,  their  Dofes, 


701 


-for  Vapours,  and  Palpitations  of  the 
Heart;  their  Dofes,  ibid 

for  Ulcers  in  the  Bladder,*  or  Ma- 


•  % 

trix  ;  their  Dofes,  ibid. 

ter  help  Women,  in  Labour;  their 


Doles,  ibid. 

for  the  After-Pains  of  lying-in  Wo^ 


men  ;  their  Dofes,  ibid. 

- -  for  the  Hickup  ;  their  Dofes,  ibid, 

for  the  Sciataca ;  their  Dofes,  ibid. 
.for  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes ;  their 
Doles,  ibid. 

■*— -  for  Deafaefs,  ibid. 

■»  i  —  for  the  Tooth-ach;  ibid. 

■  ■  for  the  Gangrene;  ibid. 

— «  for  tettcrouaTumours,  702. 
i-.— .... .  for  Contuftons  and  Diflocations,  ibid. 

- - -  for  the  Caries  of  the  Bones,  ibid. 

■■  -  -  ■■  »  for  Burns,  ibid. 

.■  -■— > for  the  Rage,  ibid. 

■  -■ ■■  -  for  Worms,  ibid. 

■  .«■  —  to  flop  Vomiting,  ibid.  * 

to  cany  Spots,  off  th?  Skin,  ibid. 


Rialto ,  a  Bridge  at  Venice ,  Hiftory  thereof**; 
-  408. 

Ricciohis,  Aftronomer,  272. 

Richard! .  King  of  England ;  his  Hiftory,  338. 
Richard  II.  King  of  England;  his  Hiftory, 

•  ibid. 

Richard  III.  King  of  England  ;  killed  in  a 
Battle,  ibid. 

Richer ,  a  French  Aftronomer,  his  aftronomical 
Obfervations,  made  at  Cayene,  1084. 
Riding,  in  Academy  .;  Art  thereof,  4. 

Rima,  in  Anatomy,  82. 

Rio  Barbarano ,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  1 1 74. 
Rio  Bianco,  River,  its  Sourc&  and  Courie, 

*  >73- 

Rio  Defaguadaro ,  its  Source .  and  Courfe, 

>  >73-  ,  ^ 

Rio  Grande,  Capitinate,  1175. 

Rio  Janeiro,  Capitanate,  ibid. 

Rio  de  la  tiacha.  Government,  .1173,  . 

Rio  de  la  Plata ,  Province,  1 1 74. 

Rio  de  fpiritu  fanilo,  in  Africa,  its  Source  and 
Courfe,  1 1 67. 

Rio  Gambia,  in  Africa,  its  Source  and  Courfe, 

1  >59*  . 

Rio  da  Volta,  in  Africa,  its  Source  and  Courfe, 
1163.  <  * 

Rio  del  Gado,  in  Africa,  its  Source  and  Courfe, 

1 167. 

Rio  del  Rey,  in  Africa,  its  Source  and  Courfe 
1163.  * 

Rio  dos  Cameirones,  in  Africa,  its  Source  and 
Courfe,  ibid. 

Rio  Cuama,  in  Africa;  its  Source  and  Courfe 
1167!  * 

Rio  Cumijfa,  in  Africa,  its  Source  and  Courfe 
.  ibid.  . .  * 

Riolanut,  French Anatomift,-  1 05 . 

Ritual  Books  of  the  Romans,  329. 

Rivers,  in  Europe,  Adige,  x  13 1 .  Aluto,  1  u2. 
Arno,  ibid,  their  Sourceand  Courfe. 

BoriflJienes,  1118.  Bofna,  1 140.  Boyne 
1 128.  their  Source  and  Courfe.  * 

•  Danube,  1137.  Datiano,  1133.  Dqv. 
went;.  1.124.  Douro,  1130.  Drave,  u37. 
Drine,  1140.  their  Source  and  Courfe. 

- - Elb, .  1  no.  Ebre,  1129.  Efcaut, 

11 12..  their  Source  and  Courfe. 

Garone,  1094.  Guadiana,  ii2g. 

Inn,  1107.  Jalonikza,  1142.  Ifor, 

1140.  Iffel;  1 1 12.*  lifer,  1x07.  their  Source 
and  Cpurfe. 

Kulp,  its  Source  and  Courie,  1140. 
Liamond,  1 1 36.  Lich,  1107.  Loire, 
1 1 24.  their  Source  and  Courfe. 

Mfelri,  *107.  Meufe,  in 3.  M im, 
1138;  Moldow,  mi 8.  Mofelle,  1112.  their 

Source  and  Courfe. . 

♦  •  • 

Nekar,  1107.  Nieper,  1142.  Nif- 


fawa,  1 140.  their  Source  and  Courfe. 
Oder,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  1  r  10. 
Po,  1 1 3 1 .  Pruth,  1 142.  their  Source 


and  Cpurfe. 
Rhine, 


Remifc,  at  Ombre,  in  Gaming,  1064 
Renal,  in  Anatomy,  their  Ufe,  6 3. 

Renal  Vertebra,  in  Anatomy,  50. 

Renee,  of  France,  Dutchefs  of  Ferrara  ;  her  Hi¬ 
ftory,  437,  438.  .  - 
Rennet,  City,  Bilhop,  Cnpit.  1095 

in  G 


Rcdanr,  in  Fortification,  Form,  Situation,  and  Renuncca,  at  Ombre,  in  Gaming;  1060. 

Ufe  thereof,  1016.  Rcpicque,  at  Picquet,  in  Gaming,  1 066, 

Redi,  Naturalill,  his  Sentiment  On  the  Tranf-  Reptiles  in  Animals ;  their  Hiftory,  117. 

mutation  of  Caterpillars,  121!  Reffdent,-  in  Embaffadors ;  their  Qualifications, 

"  ^  -  --  -  --  -  Rank,  duties,  Privileges,  813. 

Refine  of  Jalap,  in  Chymiftry;  its  Virtues, 
670. 

Rcfocft,  in  Ethicks,  949. 

Relpiration,  in  Anatomy;  how  cffedled,  Ufcs, 
and  EfFctls  thereof,  78. 

Retina,  in  Anatomy  *  its  Strudlure,  Ufes,  86. 
Retort,  in  Chymiftry,  623, 

Retreat,  in  Army*  hdwmnnaged,  233,  234, 
Revelation  of  the  70  Weeks  of  Daniel, 
Revenue  of  the  holy  See,  711. 

Reverberate,  to,  In  Chymiftry,  623. 

Re  verb  era  toiy.  Fire,  in  Chymiftry,  624. 
Revivify,  to,  in  Chymiftry,  623, 

Revolution,  in  the  Roman  Republick,  521. 
Revolution  of  Stair-Cafes,  in  Building,  399. 
Rez,  Portugal  Coin,  7  5 1 » 

Rexa,  Province  *  Defcription  thereof,  1 1 20, 


Redoubt,  in  Fortification ;  Stru&ure  thereof, 
its  Ufe  in  Trenches,  10264 

Rcdftart,  in  Fowling;  Hiftory  thereof,  1047. 

Reduction,  in  Arithmetick,  defeending  and 
afeending,  202. 

- - of  Fra&ions,  212. 

—  - - —  of  Fradlions  of  Fradlions,  ibid. 

—  . . of  improper  Fradlious,  ibid. 

— — of  a  mixed  Number,  ibid. 

. . of  a  whole  Number,  ibid. 

— — of  Equations,  in  Algebra,  how  per¬ 
formed,  30. 

of  Fmilions,  in  Algebra,  to  the 


leaft  7’erm,  to  a  common  Denominator;  Am¬ 
ple,  32. 

— — —  of  Ample  Luxations,  in  Chirurgcry, 
how  perform’d  ;  its  Apparatus  and  Bandage, 
476. 


5*5 


of  the  Cocci* ;  how  performed,  its  Rheimt ,  City;  Archbifttop,  1094. 


Apparatus  and Bantkige,  ^8.  \Rhemoii,  Territory,  1095. 

— -  of  the  inferior  Jaw-bone ;  itiAppa  »\  Rhodes,  City,  Bimop.  1099. 


rams  and  Bandage,  497. 

Frail 


of  the  Frailurc  of  the  Clavicle;  its! 


Apparatus  and  Bandage,  ibid. 


I09?' 

Rhode/,  Iflahd,  Hiftory,  and  Defcription  there, 
of,  1143 

Rhomboidcs,  in  Geometry,  it  88, 

1  ■  a  t  /si  >  ia  ' 


7 — Frailure  of  the  Nofe;  its  Rhubarb,  in  Chymiftry;  Hiftory  thereof,  its 
Appautui  and  Bandage,  ibid,  I  Virtues,  670. 


1 1 1 1 .  Rhone,  1 094.  their 
Source  and  Courfe. 

Sallb,  1135.  Saave,  1137.  Scarps 
1 1 1 2.  Seine,  1094.  Sewer,  nz8.  Shan¬ 
non,  ibid.  Swart,  1109.  Their  Source  and 
Courfe.  .  ,  , 

- Tagus,  1130.  Tanais,  1119.  Tay, 

1126.  Telefch,  1142.  Tclfin,  1131. 
Tcya,  1  rog.  Thames,  1 1 24.  TibilJc,  1 137. 

<  Travignnn,  1136.  Trent,  1124.  Tweed, 
1126.  Tyber,  M'31.  their  Source  and  Courfe. 

— -y—  -  Viftula,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  1 1 18. 
its  Source  and  Courfe. 

—  - Wolga,  1 1 1 9.  Wultaw,  1118.  their 

Source  and  Courfe. 

Rivers,  in  Afia,  Araxcs,  Its  Source  and  Courfe 
1148. 

-  —  Caper,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  M46. 

• - Euphrates,  its  Sourceand  Courfe,  1 144- 

Ganges,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  1149. 
Indus,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  ibid. 

-  Jordan,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  1 14  5* 

-  Lycus,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  1 146. 
Mcnnn,  its  Source  and  Courie,  1 1 5  >• 
Orontcs,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  1 145* 
Sirt,  its  Sourceand  Courfe,  ri4& 


Tiritiri,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  ibid. 
Tygris,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  }MA* 
Xante,  its  Source  and  Courie,  ma. 
Rivers  in  Africa,  Abanhe,  its  Source  and 

Courfe,  116. 


- .  Benin, Its  Source  and  Courfe,  1 163. 

- Cnlnbri,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  M. 

- Gambia,  1139.  Ohh,  1162.  Green 

1167/  Guadilhar,  n6o,  theb  Source  and 

ofthcHorfca,  its  Source  and  Coutfe, 

ofMndngafcar,  1168.  MdH 
Monba/.e,  ibid.  Mozomblck, 

Source  and  Courfe, 


Courfe. 
1162. 


*  *™ 


♦  i 


I.  N  !D  E  X'  to  the  First  Volume.:  i 


RiVers,  Niger,- 1159*  Nile, Ibid.-  of  Nubia,  Rule.  o^Three  JDirctf,  Qucftions  thereupon 
1162.  .  ''  l  203,  204.. 

r - Quadilbarbar,  1162.  Qudmanca*  1 167.  Rule  of  Five  Numbers*  in  Arithmetick*  30  c 

Quiloa,  ibid,  their  Source  and  Courfe.  Rule  of  -  Fellowlhip,  in  Arithmetick*  without 
- Senega,  1159.  St.  Mary,  1 167.  Sweiraj  and  with  Time,  ibid. 

da’Cafto*  1163.  '  their. Source  and  Courfe, |  Rule  of  Batter,  in  Arithmetick*  Queltiorts  there 
ibid.  upon,  205,  206. 

• - -  Tacafli,  1 164.  Tegazann,  1 162.  their  Rule  of  Intereft,  in  Arithmetick,  Simple  and 

Source  and  Courfe,  ibid*  ■  |  Compound,  206,  207. 

Rivers,  in  America,  of  the  Amazones,  1x72.  Rule  of  Alligation,  in  Arithmetick,  Mediate 
.its  Source  and  Courfe,  1172.  I  and  Alternate,  207,  208. 

-. - —  Cagana,  1175.  Cafignates,  ibid,  their  Rule  of  Pofttion,  Single  and  Double,  200  210. 

Source  and  Courfe,-  ibid.  ■  J  Rupee,  Japanefe  Coin,  753.  y 

— - - del  Norte,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  1 x 77.  Rural  Bean,  in  the  Clergy,  what  706 

Efquitland,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  Rufcus,  Butchers -Broom,,  in  .Botany,  Defcrio- 


- 1 17 6. 

- Lofyopes,  its  Source  and  Courfe,  ibid. 

- Magdelen*.  1172.  Maragnon,  1175. 

of  Mexico,  1 176.  Miceri,  1 175.  Miflifippi, 
1178.  their  Source  and  Courfe,.  ibid. 

Oronoque,  its  Source  and  Courfe;  1172. 

. -  Panucco,  1 176;  Paraguay,  1172.  Plata, 

ibid,  their  Source  and  Courfe,  ibid L 

—  St.  ^Francis,  1 17c.  St.  Laurence,  1172 


^  A  4  y  ^  - - f 

St.  Marguerite,  ibid.  St.  Martha;  ,1178.  their 
Source  and  Courfe,  ibid.. 

Taboucourou,.  1175.  '  Three  Rivers, 


~  1178.  Tucumar/  1174 
RixdoIIar,  Flemifh  Coin,  752. 

Robin  Red-Breaft,  in  Fowling,  Hiftory  thereof, 
1046. 

Robert  of  -Courtenay",  Emperor  of  Conflantino- 
ple,  his  Hiftory,  537. 

Robert,-  called  •  the  Exiguus,  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  his  Hiftory*  541. 

Robert,-  King  of  France/liia  Hiftory,  548,  549. 
Robert  Bruce  I.  King  of  .Scotland;  his  Hiftory, 

'  554-  '  * 

Robert  II.  Son  of  Walter  Stuart,  King  of  Scot- 

■  landy  Kis  Hiftory,  ibid. 

Robert  III:  King  of  Scotland,  hi?  Hiftory,  ibid, 

Robaam,  in-  Chronology,  his  Hiftory,  506. 

Roderick ,  Kjng  of  the  Viftgoths,  his  Hiftory, 

543-'  . 

Rodpa/d,  King  of  the  Lombards,  his.  Hiftory, 
•536.-  < 

Rodolphus  I.  RaiJ.  of  Hubfbourg,  Ripper  or  ofj 
•  Germany;  his  Hiftory,  540.  • 

Rodolphus  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  54.1 . 
Rodolphus  1-JK.ing  of  Bohemia,  his  Hiftory,  569. 
Rhgcr,  called  Cropked-Bdck,  King  of  Naples, 
his  Hiftory, .  570. 

Roger  II..  King  oF  Naples,  ended' the  Conqucft 
•of Sicily,  ibid. 

Roger  HI:  King  of  Naples,  his  Hiftory,  ibid? 
Rohault, .  a  .celebrated  French  Phijofopher,  his 
Theory  of  the  Circulation  of  the1  Blood,  76. 
Romagna ,  Province;  Befcription  thereof,  1132. 
Romania ,  Province,  Befcription  thereof/  x 1 3^.. 
Ro/nty  City,  Capital,  1131.-  plunder’d  *  by. 
the  Vandals,  '  "  ' 


tion  thereof;-  its  Virtues,  380. 

*'jftic  Order,  in  Architecture,  177. 
Rutland,  County,  in  Geography,  1126. 
Rypen,  Province,  in  Geography,  1123. 


S. 


SAbvia>  Province,  Befcription  thereof,  1132. 

Sabi  tins,  celebrated  antient  Lawyer,  330. 

^abbejlan.  Province,  Befcription  thereof,  1148. 

oacanufco.  Province,  Befcription  thereof,  1177. 

Saqer,  Mpfcle,  in  Anatomy,  it3  Procefs  anddn- 
lertion,  99. 


Sanbalfat,  Governor"  of  Santana*  fat  jjfariu» 

.  King  of  Perfia,‘  builds  a  Temple  on  Mount 
Genzun,  like  that  of  Jerufalem*  512, 

Sant  bo  l.  King  of  ^rt-agon ..  CalJ(.d  ^  ^  j- ^ 
Hiltoiy,  557;  .  >  . 

Sancbo  I.  King  of  Navarre*  his  Hiftory*  r6o. 

Sane  bo  II.  King  of  Navarre,  killed  in  a  Bat¬ 
tle,  ibid.  '  '  ■ 

Sancbo  111.  called  the  Great*  King  of  Navarre* 
his  Hiftory,  ibid*  ■' 

W0IV.  called  the  Wife*  King  of  Navarre, 
killed  at  the  Siege  of  Ramora*  ibid. 

Sancbo  V.  King  of  Navarre,  killed  at  the  Siege 
of  Huefca,  ibid.  b 

Sa?bid  VI  ‘  Kin£  °f  Navarre'  hls  Hiftory* 

Sancbo  VII.  called  the  Redufe*  King  *  of  Na¬ 
varre,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 


c-„  j  •  »  7 ®  ju»  xAuiory,  tout. 

S  J0*>  unauous^  c°arfe,  c. 

Sand,  in  Building,  different  Sorts  thereof,  301, 

Sand-heat,  in  Chymiftry*  liow  managed*  624.. 

San-Dcminp,  City,  Archbifhop*  u8o.' 

bans  Prendre,  at  Ombre*  106 1.- 

-  Sap,  in  Fortification*  how  condu&cd,  1026  w 
Sacred  College,  in  the  Clergy,  when  and  by  Sapience/  hfEducks^^^1^  ^  ^  761 ' . 

q  424-  Sarcology,  in  Anatomy*  c  c . 

bacnfices,  m  Feafts,  how  perform’d,  997.  Sardinia,  Kingdom,  Befcription' thereof  1 1*6 

Sacriftan,  or  Sexton,  in  the  Clergy,  his  Office,  Sardinians,  their  Character,  ibid.  _  * 

Salr^EnCr  A  a*  , .  e  .  ,  SateUites3  of  Jupiter,  in  Aftronomy*  difeovered 

Z  ■/  '  frftTronomer>  hjs  Sentiment  on  the  by  GahUo,  their  Revolutions,  as  defined  bv 
Number  of. Keavens,  258  Simon  Marius,  their  Diftancc  from  Jupiter, 

oacro  Eumbaris,  Mufcle,  in.  Anatomy,  its  Pro-  as  obferved  by  Caffini,  their  Phafes  286 
cefs  and  Infertion  99.  Tables  for  the  Computation  of  the  Eclipfes  of 

bagamo.  Captain  of  Savages,  1178.  that  next.  Jupiter,  invented  by  Caffini,  287* 

oagitta,  in  Aftronomy,  the  Number  of  Stars  it  more  dilcovcr’d  by  Antony  Maria  Shvr 
^  contains,  .282.  ’  lams,  ibid.,  ‘  ; 

Satelh’tes  of  Saturn,  five  in  Number,  by  whom 
j  difeovered,  their  Biftancc  from  Saturn,  the 
1  Vicifiitudc  of  their  Light,  ibid,  their  periodi- 
I  cal  Time,  288.  ' 

Saturn,  in  Aftronomy,  its  Magnitude*  the  In- 
|  clination  of  his  Plan  to  that  .of  the  Ecliptick, 
4  ^cording  to  Kepler,  its  mean  Biftance  from 
the  Sun,  according  to  Be  .la  Hire,  its  final- 
left  Biameter,  according  to  Huygens,  its  Bi¬ 
ftance,  from  the  Sun,  whether  it  revolves 
round  its  Axis,  Caufcs  of  its  Irregularities, 
.  *87.  Its  true  Place,  in  the  Ecliptick,  hovg 
i  found,  z88< 

Saturnalia,  Feaft  of  the  Romans,  993. 

Sauciffe,  in  Fortification  j  its  Ufe,  1032. 
Sauciffon,  in  Fortification,  its  Ufe,  did. 

Saul,  King  of  Ifrael,  m  CJuonology,  his  Hi- 


Sagittal  •  Suture,  in  Anatomy,  -its  Situation  and 
j  Procefs,  49. 

Saguanay ,  Province,  Befcription  thereof,  1 1 79. 
"Saintes,  City,  Biftiop,  I  ioo. 

a  'vitpnge.  Province*  Befcription  thereof  1000. 
x  1 00.  1  ’  '  J 

faker,  in  Falconry,  990. 

pal-Armxmiac,  in  Chymiftry,  Hiftoiy,  Purifi- 

j  cation  and  Virtues  thereof}.,  657. 

Sale,  antient  Patriarchs,  in  Chronology*  502. 
albifi,^ Province,  Befcription  thereof,  1132. 
lalivation,  in  Chirurgery, !  hpw  procured,  hbw 
managed,  473. 

lalix  vulgaris.  Willow,- in  Botany ;  Befcrip- 
tion  thereof,  its  Virtues,.  386.‘-  ' 

1 abnanazar ,  King  of,  Aflyrik^  befiegea  and 
Jeijufalem,  509.!  '  ’  ‘  ’  ’ 


1  j  w7*'  I  - *'  **£>  v*  AUUWjl  Aik  Vli 

fal  Mctallicum,  in  Chymiftry,Preparatian  there-  [  ’  ftory,  506* 

of,  its  .Virtues,  646.  iSavolax,  Province*  Befcription  thereof,  112 

Sahnrfre.  in  PJivmmrv  MiOnrv  I Sa<voy,  Butchy,  Befcription  thereof*  104. 

Savovt,  ’  ■’  * 


^rt  thereof;  86ji  k  '  . . . ,y  w4f>w> 

flat,  falfe,  elegant,  I  Sal-pctre,  in  Chymiftry,  Hiftory,  Purification^ 

•  -  1  If  _ 1  . *  /.•  /  4  f 


oyards,  their  Chura&cr,  X105. 

Saxifrage,  in  Botany,  Befcription  thereof,  i 
’  Virtues,  381. 

Saxony,  Eleftoratc ;  Higher  and  Lower,  1 1  xc 
Defcriptjion  thereof,  1  x  1 1.  • 

Saxons ,  their  Charadlcr,  1 1  io* 


•  Proportions- thereof,  400.  '  r  *jj  and  Virtues  thereof,  655.  , 

Rook,  at.  Che fs,t  1050.  ^  ^  ]  Salop;  County,  Befcription  thereof,  1126. 

Sal-Polychreft,  in  Chymiftry,  Preparation 
-  -  -c  -  -  ^  -  - .  xiquauon*  I  thereof,  its  Virtues,  656.  " 

real,  f#s,  .E^traftion  thereof/  30.  '  Salt,  in  Chymiftry,  acid,  alkaly,  effential,  fix- 

Root,  in  Aritjunctick,  Square  and  Cube,  Ex-  j  ed,  fluor,  faked,  volatile,  623.  ■  uf txuru,  uxeir  unuractcr,  1 1  io* 

•  tnvftion  thereof;  217,  Salt,,  ex  trailed  from  Plants ;  acid,  volatile,  fix-  ^cabiofa*  Scabious,  in.  Botany,  Dcfcriptic 

Roots,  in  Botany,  broad,  long,  358,  i  ed,  620.  *  thereof,  its  Virtues,  38 x. 

^  3  ,  Saif,  effential  of  Carduus  Benedidlus,  Prcpa*  Scalenus,  Mufcle,  in  Anatomy,  its  Procefs  an 

Rofa  Silvcftris,  wild  Rofc,  in  Bptany,  Bcfcrip-  \  rat;on  thereof,  its  Virtues,  676.  Infertion,  93. 

tiop  thereof,  its  Virtues,  380.,  Salt,  fixed  of  Guainc,  Preparation  thereof}  its  Scaling,  Flcmifli  Coin,  its  Value,  752. 

Ro/cbow,  Province,  Befcription  thereof/  1120.  i  Virtues,  671.  Scammoxi,  celebrated  Arch  Heft,  172. 

Rofcornmon ,  ProyincejB.efcription  thereof,  1 1 29.  Salt,  fixed  of  lunincr-bcrrics.  Prcnaration  there-  Scandinavia .  Countrv.  Befcription  t 

Ko/etnondc , 

ftory 
RofeB, 

.1  c  r4  /#  . - r  x — #c/m.  4 

thereof  077.  Salt,  fixed  of  Tartar,  Preparation  thereof,  its  '  of*  izk. 

Rojs,  1  roymee,  Befcnprion  thereof,  1127.  ]  Virtues,  685.  Scbnffoufni,  Country,  Befcription  thereof,  tin 

Rojtovj,  lroviitce,  Befcription  thereof,  1120.  Salt,  volatile  of  Tartar,  Preparation  thereof,  Scbceter,  Engineer,  1023, 

Roftruju,  m  Antiquities,  Hiftory  thereof,  138,  its  Virtues,  68c.  Schcfdal,  Banifh  Coin,  its  Value,  752* 

RotbarU,  King  of  the  Lombards  ,  J-  TT?rt-  •  «  •  •  -  *f  •  ^  ^  " 

n  556. 

Rotterdam,  City,  1113; 


Rouen,  City,  Capital*  Archbifhop 
Rouergue,  'Pcrritory,  Befcription  1 


?U!iUB  f1 lvcJrl8»..i!1  N°tany»  its  Virtues,  389.  |  664. 

a  Swedifh  Anotomirt,  105.  ISamndria,  City,  1140.  . . .  — . . /  . . 

ijJJ.  •  “Jj  ARonry,  991.  ISninbucus,  Elder-trcc,  in  Botany,  Befcription  gninll^ the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  4 4c. 

Kmes  °r  Manners,  InEthicks,  993,  1  thereof,  its  Virtues,  38.  Sea,  in  Geography,  Southern,  Northern,  Mr 

j  r  *n  Arithmetick,  nfcendin£[^w«K/?/m  ,  Country,  Befcription  thereof,  ’  gellanio,  Glacial,  Bivifiou  and Befcriptio 

nnddcfjending,  zo2.  tug.  .  thereof,  485.  ,  , 

\ «-01  ^ G  unc^  ^ ct»  in  Arithmetick,  202, 1  Samjhi,  in  Chronology,  hi*  Hiftory,  504.  Sea-Fight,  of  A&ium,  in  Chronology,  592% 

°h  *  Samuel,  in  Chronology,  50J.  Sea-Fight  of  Zjzlcrea,  In  CJirouology,  593- 
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Sea-Fight  near  rEfclufe,  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid.  .Sigifmond  of  Luxembourg,  Emperor  of-Gerf  Sphinfter  Veficx,  in  Anatomy, -its  Situation  and 
Sea-Fight  near  the  Ifland.  of  Ponce,  Hiftory  >  many,  his  Hiftory,  541.  .  Office,  63,  *> 

thereof,  594.  »  Sigifmond  l.  King  of  Poland,  his  Hiftory,  "  565.  Sphenoidal  Sutures,  in  Anatomy,  46. 

Sea-Fight  of  Lepante,  Hiftory  thereof,  595.  Sigifmond  IX.  King  of  Poland,  his  Hiftory,  ib.  Spifame,  James.  Paul,  quitted  his  jBifhoprick  to 
Sea-Fight  off  Soltzbay,  Hiftory  thereof,  596.  •  Signature,  in  Book-binding,  333.  1  turn  Caivinift,  .440.  : 

Sea-Fight  near  Blakemberg,  Hiftory  there-  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  in  Auronomy,  256.  n. 0  ■  *'  -*  * 

of,  ibid.  ,  Silejia,  Dutchy,  Defcription  and  Divifion 

Sea-Fight  before  theTexel,  Hiftory  thereof,  ib,  thereof,  1 109. 

Sea-Fight  before  the  Town  of  Angoulfta,  ibid. 

Sea-Fight  in  the  Channel,  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

Sea-Fight  off  the  Hogue,  Hiftory  thereof,  597, 

Sea-Salt,  in  Chymiftry,  Hiftory,  Preparation 
and.  Virtues  thereof,  654. 

Scbaflian ,  King  of  Portugal,  his  Hiftory,  572. 

Sebaflian  of  Luxembourg,  Earl  of  Martigucs, 


Spina  Dorfalis,  Spine,  in  Anatomy  ;  its  Strufc- 
ture.  Form;  Divifion,  Ufes,  the  Parts  it  is 
compofed  of, .  how  called,  49,  50. 
Silk-Spiders,  divided  into  two  Clafles  by  M.  Spinofa ,  Atheift,  his  Doftrine,  2155, 

Reaumur,  a  Frenchman ;  Defcription  of  them  Spinofus,  a  Mufcle,  in  Anatomy,  its  Procefs, 
by  M.  Reaumur,  their  Manner  of  working  :  Infertion,  and  Ufes,  93.  - 

•  their  Bags,  which  Sort,  and  how  fet  to  work  Spinous-  Fifties,  long  and  plain,  ,117.  *  - 
by  M.  Row ;  Opinion  of  M.  Reaumur  there-  Spirit,  in  Cliymiftfy,  what,  617. 

J  upon,  Stockings  made  of  their  Silk,  1 22,  ^  A  ”  n 

123 
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of  AUum,  Preparation  thereof,  its  Vir- 


defends  Leith  in  Scotland,  befieged  by  the  Silk-Worms,  in  Animals,  Defcription  thereof 

««  a  ^  •  a  jt  t*  1  •  * 


Englifh,  447. 

Secant  Line,  in  Geometry,  1  i  90. 
Sector- of  a  Circle,  in  Geometry,  1191. 
Secdfion  of  the  People  at  Rome,  520. 


its  Manner  of  working,  122. 

Si  Hay,  Fort,  1178. 

Silver,  in  Chymiftry,  Hiftory  and  Preparation 
thereof,  630. 


Seed,  in  Agriculture ;  how  chofen,  according  I  Silvefler  X.  Pope,  engaged  the  Emperor  Con  - 


tues  and  Dofes,  665. 

ofCarabe,  Preparation,  Dofes,  and  Vir¬ 
tues  thereof,  [667.  • 

of  Guaiac,  Preparation,  Dofes,  and  Vir¬ 
tues  thereof,  -671. 

of  Honey,  Preparation,  Dofes,  and  Vir- 


to  Mr.  Bradley,  their  Shape  and  Weight,  8. 
Seed,  in  Anatomy,  how  prepared,  how  ejacu¬ 
lated,  65. 

Seeling,  in  Falconry,  99 1 .. 


ftantine  to  convoke  the  Council  of  Nice. 
Firft  Epocha  of  the  Grandeur  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  575. 

Si/vefer  II.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  581. 


Scgclimfs,  Province,  Defcription  thereof^  1162. 1  Simeon  I.  High  Prieft  of  the  Jews,  his  Hifto- 


Scgment,.  in  Geometry,  1 190. 


ry,  512 


Sejnhusy  Prime  Minillcr  of  the  Emperor  Ti-  I  Simeon  II.  High  Prieft  of  the  Jews,  his  Hi- 


berius  ;  his  unhappy  Cataftrophe,  522. 

t  r  ”  ■  1  •  TT* 


ltory,  ibid. 


'  t 


Seletecus,  Nicanor,  King  of  Syria,  his  Hifto-  Simple  Luxation,  in  Chirurgery,  Cure  there- 


r/»  Si 9-  ’  , 

Selene  us  Gallinicus,  King  of  cyri«i,  depofed,  ib. 

Seieuats  Pbilopatcr ,  King  of  Syria,  his  Hi¬ 
ftory,  ibid. 

Selim  I.  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  his  Hifto- 

ry,  5s 9- .  .•  ’  .  •  . 

Sar.ireimis,  Queen  of  x4fiyria,  her  Hiftory,  505. 

Semi-circle,  in.  Geometry,  1 190. 

Semination,  in  Agriculture,  Theory  thereof,  8. 

Semincrvofus,  Mufcle,  in  Anatomy,  its  Procefs 

and  Infertion,  101. 

Seinifpinatus,  Mufcle,  in  Anatomy,  its  Procefs 
and  Infertion,  99. 

Said,,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1148. 
Seneca,  Philofophcr,  his  Sentiments  on  burning 
the  Rooks  of  Labicnus,  329. 

Sens,  City,  Archbilhoprick,  1094. 


of,  476.  * 

Sinapis,  Muftard,  in  Botany,  Defcription  there-  , 
of,  its  Virtues,  381.  ’  -  • 

Sine,  in  Geometry,  right,  verfed,  of  obtufe 

•  Angles,  1190. 

Sine,  in  Aftronomy,  281. 

Sine-Complement,  in  Geometry,  1191. 

Single  Flowers,  in  Botany,  Defcription  there- 

*  of,  366. 

Sinifter  Afpeft,  in  Aftrology,  244. 

Sinus,  in  Anatomy,  44. 

Sifnus,  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  579. 

Six i erne,  at  Picket,  1065. 

Sixtus  I.  Pope,  regulated  the  Faft  ojf  Lent,  573, 

:  574- 

'Sixtus.  II.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  575. 

Sixtus  III.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 


4+  *  «  * 

tues  thereof,  -  ,697. 

of  human  Cranium,  Preparation,  Dofes, 
and  Virtues  thereof,  696. 

of  Manna,  Preparation,  Dofes;.  and  Vir¬ 
tues  thereof,  686. 

of  "Nitre,  Preparation,,  Dofes,  and  Vir¬ 
tues  thereof..  6  c  6. 

•  _«  «  •  4  J  %  •  _  4  0 

of  Rofes,  Preparation,  Dofes,  and  Vir¬ 
tues  thereof,  677.  ;  .  ' 

Volatile  of  Sal  armoniac,  Preparation, 
Dofes,  and  Virtues  thereof.  660. 

of  Salt,  Preparation,  Dofes,  and"  Virtues 

thereof,  654,  655. 

of. Salt  -of.  Saturn,  Preparation,  Dofes. 


» 


Senfation,  a  Faculty  of  the  Soul,  how  ef-  I  Sixtus  IV.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  584. 


fefted,  1 14. 

Scpt-et-le-va,  at  Baflet,  Quinze,  Trent,  So- 
iiTantr  1067. 

Septum  Lucidum,  in  Anatomy,  82. 

Sequin,  Italian  Coin,  its  Value,  7c  1. 

A  •  .  *  •  -y-v  >  •  •  ^ 


Sixtus  V.  Pope,  excommunicated  Henry  HI. 
,  King  of  France,  585. 

Smolenjko ,  Province,  1120. 

Soconufco',  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1177. 


and  Virtues  thereof,  635. 

of  Sugar,  Preparation,  ..Dofes,  and  Vir¬ 
tues  thereof,  679. 

of  Sulphur,  its  Preparation,  Dofes,  and 
tues,  666.  ■ 

of  Venus,  Preparation,  Dofes,  and  Vir- 
■  tues  thereof.  Remarks  thereupon,  636,  637. 

- of  Vitriol,  _  Preparation,  Dofes,  and  Vir- 

,  tues  thereof^  662.  .  y 

of  Vitriol  of  Mars,  Preparation,  Dofes, 
and  Virtues  thereof,  38.  . 

■ — •  of  Water-Crefles,  Preparation,  Dofes, 
and  Virtues  thereof,  677.  y 

of  Wax,’  Preparation,;  Dofes,  and  Vir- 
:  tues  thereof,.  ,699.  • 

Spiritual  Books,  328. 

Spirituous  ^Water  of  Cinnamon,  Preparation 
Dofes,  and  Virtues  thereof,  672. 


Seregippc,  Capitanate,  Defcription  thereof,  n  75.  Solar  Month,  in  Calendar,  what,  417. 

Sergius  I.  Pope,  ordered  Agnus  Dei,  &c.  to  Solar  or  Aftronomical  Year,  in  Calendar/  how 


Sogdianus ,  King  of  Babylon,  his  Hiftory,  5 1 7.  I  Spit  berg,  in  Geography,  1183. 

'  ^  ’  *  ’  1  Spleen,  in  Anatomy,  its  Figure,  Situation,  62, 

Different  Sentiments  on  its  Ufe,  63. 


be  fung  at  the  Breaking  of  the  Bread  for  the  I  .  determined,  41 8.  Of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  |  Squadrons,  in  Army,  224. 


Jews,  419.  Of  the  Syrians,  Perftans,  Turks,  I  St.  Ambrofe,  his  Do 6trine  of  the  Eucharift,  o6e. 

‘n.l  •  *  •  #  I  iTf  t  ‘  <rs  '  «  t  '  .  I  'K 


His  Works,  .  Remarks  thereupon,  by  Be 
Coetlogon,.  323. 


Ethiopick,-  420. 

Solt-iire,  Canton,  Defcription  thereof,  116. 

Solid,  in  Geometry,  1187.  St.  Anthony,  Illand,  Defcription  thereof,  117 1. 

Soli  man  I.  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  his  Hifto-  St.  Atbanajhts,  Bifhop  of  Alexandria;  jhis 
ry,  588.  *  ,  Works,  Remarks  thereupon  by  the  fame,  321 

So  liman  II.  called  the  Magnificent,  Emperor  St.  Augujihi  his  Do&rine  of  the  Eucharift,  96  j. 
.  of  the  Turks,  jus  Hiftory,  589.  -his  Works,  Remarks  thereupon  by  the 

Solomon,  in  Chronology,  his  Hiftory,  506.  fame,  325,  326,  3271. 

Solftices/in Aftronomy,  reftival  and  hyemal,  257.  St.  Bajil  tJie, Great;  his  Works,  Remarks  there¬ 
upon,  322.. 


Communion,  579. 

Sergius  II.  Pope,  the  firft  who  granted  Indul¬ 
gences  for  vifiting  certain  Churches,  580. 

Sergius  III.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  5  8 1 . 

Sergius  IV.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  58  c. 

Serjeant,  in  Army,  his  Qualities,  Duties,  225. 

Series  of  Quantities,  in  Algebra,  30. 

Series’  of  Medals, .  in  .Antiquities,  how  form¬ 
ed,  145.  . 

Serpentine,  in  Chymiftry,  625. 

Serpilium,  wild  Betony,  in  Botany,  Defcrip-  Sonta,  Money  of  Accompt  at  Java,  761. 

tion  and  Virtues  thereof,  381.  SciJJ'omis,  Territory,  Defcription  thereof,  1094.  St.  Bernard,  Town,  1100. 

Servitude,  in  Ethicks,  fcveral  Kinds  there-  Sojlenus,  King  of  Maccdon,  his  Hiftory,  5 1 8,  St.  Chryfoftom,  his  Do&rine  of  the  Eucharift, 

of,  954,955*  Sovereigns,  old  Englifh  Coin,  741.  965,  966.  his  Works,  Remarks  thereupon, 

Serratus  major,  and  minor  Mufclcs,  in  Ana-  Soul,  its  Subftance,  according  to  the  Epicu-  by  the  fame,  325. 
tomy,  98.  reans,  Stoicks,  and  Des  Cartes ;  its  Manner  St,  Cbriftopher ,  Iftand,  1181, 

.  of  refiding  in  the  Body,  1 12.  St.  Clement,  Bifhop  of  Rome,- 573. 

South  •Sea  Company,  in  England,  its  firft  Efta-  St.  Croix ,  Ifland,  1 1 8 1 . 

bliflimcnt,  die  Advantages  it  gained  by  the  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  his  Doftrinc  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  its  firft  Treaty  widi  die  Eucharift,  96  c. 

•  Spaniards,  its  Scheme  in  1720,  Defign  there-  St.  Cyril  of  Jcruialem,  his  Doftrinc  of  the  Eu- 
of,  813,  814.  charift,  ibid. 

Sozares,  King  of  AfTyfia,  his  Hiftory,  505.  St.  Fabinnus,  Bifliop  of  Rome,  his  Hiftory, 
Sozamus,  King  of  Aflyria,  his  Hiftory,  ibid.  57 C. 

St.  Flour, 


4  •  f 

Setting-Dog,  for  Fowling,  how  trained,  1044. 
Several  Scdls  of  Anabaptills,  40 x. 

Severinus,  Pope,  condemned  the  Etthcfis,  pub- 
lifticd  by  the  Emperor  Hcraclius,  578. 
Sextant,  Aftronomical  Inllrumcnt,  ufc  tlicrc- 


of;  291.  •  • 

Sex  tile.  A  fp  eft,  in  Aftrology,  244. 

Sliadow,  in  Dialling,  'I’heoiy  thereof,  869.  . . 

Shankcrs,  Venereal;  in  Chirurgery,  Cure  there-  [Slate;  in  Building,  Qualities  thereof;  392. 

e*  I  Hi  /■  •  t  TV  ____  ’ 


City,  Bifliop,  1098. 


Slefvoick,  Dutchy,  1x23,  St.  Framifco,  Ifland,  in  Africa,  Defcription 

Spahfs,  in  the  Ottoman  Armies,  what,  225,,  thereof,  1161. 

ipabi-Agaft,  a  General  Officer,  in ,  the  Otto-  St.  Gaudcntius,  Iris  Doftrine  of  the  Eucharift, 
man  Armies,  ibid.  '  965. 

fyW//,  Kingdom,  Divifion  and  Defcription  St.  Gregory  Nnzianzcn,  his  Works,  Remarks 
thereof,  1129. 

Spaniards ,  their  Chnrafter,  nao. 

Sliuites,  Japanefc  Money  of  Account,  760.  Spare! us,  King  of  Aflyria,  his  Hiftory,  505.  J  charift,  ibid.  t  .  . 

Skin,  in  Anatomy,  its  Figure,  Colour,  U-  Spermatick  Arteries,  in  Anatomy,  their  Of- 1  St.  Helena,  Ifland,  in  Africa,  Deicriptioa 
fes,  56.  fice,  63.  I  thereof,  1 161.  ■  ^  -  .  .•  n 

Spernmtick  Vcflels,  in  Anatomy,  their  Num-I^r.  Helena  Nova,  Ifland,  in  Africa,  Dcfcnp 


of,  475. 

Shekel,  Jcwifh  Coin,  its  Value,  739. 
Shell,  Bone  of  the  Ear,  in  Anatomy,  47. 
Shells,  for  Coin,  734 
Shifting,,  modern  Englifh  Coin,  744,  743. 
Shot,  for  Fowling,  1040. 

Shrubs,  in  Botany,  Divifion  thereof,  364. 


ww  wigguij-  iNUXtlilllttUllf  - - , 

thereupon,  322,  323. 

St.  Gregory  Niflcn,  Ins  Doftrine  of  the  Eu- 


Siam,  Kingdom,  Defcription  thereof,  1 151. 

Si nra,  Capitanate,  1175. 

Siberia ,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1120. 

Sicilian  .Viifyoti,  Tragedy  thereof;  540. 

Sicilians f  their  Cli  a  rafter,  1135. 

Sicily,  Kingdom,  Defcription  thereof,  1136. 

Siege  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  Ilillory  there- 

of,  r  ,  . 

Siege,  in  Fortification,  Jiow  condufted,  1024,  I  Spherical  Aftronomy,  253! 


ber,  Situation,  Magnitude  ;  larger  in  Men 
than  Women,  their  Ufe,  64.. 

Sphere,  in  Aftronomy,  235.  Imagined  com- 
pofed  of  fcveral  Circles  and  Points,  256. 
Defcription  and  Doftrine  thereof,,  257,  258. 
Sphere,  Arm  illary,  different  Sorts  thereof,  289. 
Sphere,  in  Geometry,  1194. 

OT.IA  .  f  .  4  A  il  .1  * 
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Sir  not,.  Province,  Defcription  (hereof,  1132 


Sphericity  of  the  Terreitriul  Globe  1  Cnufc 
thereof,  according  to  Sir  Ifimc  Newton,  1174. 
Sphinftcr  Ani,  its  Situation  and  Office,  5 0* 


thereof,  ibid. 

St‘7ngo,  City,  Bifliop,  1180.  ,  , 

St.  jL„,  Irikn.l,  in  Africa,  Defcr.pt.on  tiicrc 

of  i  \  (y\ 

St.  'f erode',  his  Works,  Remarks  thereupon, 

4s  srwsjn*  aw «— 

St.  John  Dimiafcenufi,  his  yf°r^s»A3.5'8/  .e 
Sc.  Ifidorufl,  of  Dmiiicta,  hh  Doftrmc  of  me 

;  Eucharift,  965. 


^  «  * 
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St.  Ifidorus  of  Seville;  his  Works  ;  Hiftory  ]  Suffolk,  County,  1 1 26 
.thereof,  32S. 

St.  Li*itr>  Town,  in  Geography,  1 1 00 

St.  £ \do,  City,  33ifliop..ij9v  „  .  . 

St.  Maria ,  Bland,  111  Africa,  Defcription 
thereof,  1161.- 

St.  Miguel ;  Ifland,  in  Africa,  ibid. 

St.  Palais ,  City,  1100 


Sugar  Candy,  in  Chymiftry,  white  brown  *  Tallow 6  ^cw’i Def“'1Pt,0«  thereof,  165; 

_  Preparation  and  ViAuPs  thereof,  670  *  of  ^  CandIe'°)aIan2>  Qualities  there- 

lphur,  in  Chyraiftrys  Win™,  x>LL _ r^_T  * 


St.  Papoul,  City,  Biihop.  not.  • 

St.  Peter-pcnce,  when  eftabliihed*  in  Eng¬ 
land,  579.  •' 

St.  Pol  treis  Chateaux,  City,  Biihop.  1102. 

St.  Severet,  City,  100.  ,  . 

St.  Stephen,  Town,  1098. 

St.  Thomas,  Ifland,  Deicription  thereof,  1169. 
St.  Vincent,  Capitanate,  1175. 

Stair-Cafes,  in  Building,  different  Sorts  there¬ 
of,  399. 

Standard,  in  Coining,  741. 

Standard,  bore  by  the  Roman  Legions,  239 
Stars,  in  Aftronomy,  their  Formation  in  de 
Coetlogon’ s  Hypotheiis,'  their  Motion,  265. 
Their  Latitude  and  Longitude,  according  to 
Hipparchus  ;  their  Magnitude,  according  to 
their  different  Claffes  ;  their  Diftance  from 
us ,-  have  no  diurnal  Parallax,  but  an  annual 
one,  confirmed  by  Flamfted,  266.  Their.; 
Humber,  divided  into  48  Conftellations  by 
the  Antients,  into  60  by  the  Moderns, 
267. 

State,  of  Venice,  Defcription  thereof,  1133 
Stater,  Grecian  Coin,  739. 

Statuary  Columns,  in  Antiquities,  1 39. 

‘Statue,  in  Antiquities,  o£  jEfculapius, 

Of  Latona,  ibid.  Of  Nerva,  ibid.  Of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  by  Phidia9,  133.' 

Statues,  Greek  and  Roman,  1 39. 

Steel,  in  Cutlery,  Preparation  thereof,  863. 
Steno,  ^Anatomift,  wrote  on  the  upper  Salival 
Dufts,  &c.  105! 

Steno  Sture,  King  of  Sweden,  his  Hiftory,  587. 
Stephen  I.  King  of  Hungary ;  the  Apoftle  of 
his  own  Kingdom,  566. 

Stephen  II.  called  Thunderbolt,  King  of  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  abdicated  to  become  a  Monk,  ibid. 
Stephen  III.  King  of  Hungary,  his  Hiftory,  ib. 
Stephen  IV.  King  of  Hungary,  his  Hiftory,  ib. 

'  Stephen  V.  King  of  Hungary,  his  Hiftory,  ib. 
Stephen  I.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  575. 

Stephen  II.  Pope,  hi6  Hiftory,  579. 

Stephen  III.  Pope,  retired  into  France,  ibid. 
Stephen  IV,  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 

Stephen  V.  Pope,  came  into  France,  where  he 
crowned  Louis  the  Gentle,  ibid. 

Stephen  VI.  Pope,  his  Differences  with  Bafil 
the  Macedonian,  Emperor  of  Conftantino- 
ple,  581. 

Stephen  VII.  Pope,  condemned  the  Memory 
of  Formofus,  his  Predeceffor,  ibid. 

Stephen  VIII.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 

Stephen  IX.  Pope,  his  Hiftory',  Hid.  ’  ' 

Stephen  X.  Pope,  called  the  Great,  died  with 
the  Reputation  of  a  Saint,  582. 

Stennarcn,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1123. 
Sternum  in  Anatomy;  Structures,  Form,  Si¬ 
tuation,  and  Ufes  thereof,  50. 

Shtin,  City,  capit.  1110,  mi. 

Stipticks,  in  Chymiftry,  70  x. 

S  tip  tick -Water,  in  Chymiftry,  661. 

Stiria,  Country,  Defcription  thereof,  1107. 
Stomach,  in  Anatomy  \  its  different  Mem¬ 
branes,  Situation,  Form,  Orifices,  Office,  58. 
Stomach  ick  of  Poterius,  in  Chymiftry,  Prepa¬ 
ration  thereof,  its  Virtues,  Remarks  there¬ 
upon,  646. 

Stone,  in  Building,  different  Sort?  thereof,  how 
chofen,  390. 

Stooping,  in  Falconry,  99 1 . 

Streights,  in  Geography,  1 1 85. 

Stucco-work,  in  Building,  403. 

Stuvver,  Dutch  Coin,  752. 

Style,  in  Dialling,  how  placed;  867,  868. 
Suabia,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1107. 
Subdeacons,  in  the  Clergy,  their  Origin,  708. 
Sublimate,  in  CJiymiffry,  corrofive  of  Mercu¬ 
ry ;  Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof,  Re- 
marks  thereupon,  641. 

Sublimate  of  Arfenick,  in  Chymiftry,  Prcpqra 
tiona  and  Virtues  thereof,  650. 

Subftradbon,  in  Algebra,  how  performed,  30. 
Sub  it  radii  on  of  Fractions,  in  Species,  in  Alge¬ 
bra,  32.  1  b 

Subftradijori,  in  Arithmetic!:,  197,- 
Subftmdhon  df  Praft ions,  in  Arithmetic!:,  212. 

/  °(  a  FradUon  from  an  Integer,  213. 


and  Virtues  thereof/  665.  *  “ 

Sumatra ,  Ifland,  Defcription  thereof,  nc6, 
H57  > 


*  .m  Chirurgery,  what,  465. 

Talus,  in  Fortification,  interior  and  exterior  - 
Defcription  and  Ufe  tliereof,  1  o  1  r .  9 

Sun,  in  Aftronomy;  its  Nature,  Figure,  Si- 

•  -  Tr,r  ss-  * 

Superficies,  in  Geometry*  1187  {  •’  At  1 

Su^inXlgebt  wha?  *  ***  7°+‘  ^  S^ion,  Method 

Surds,  A  *  * 


its  Va- 


tliereof,  37,  38.  . 


- -  •^UULUUII,  6  6  i. 

Surry,  County,  1126. 

Stefa,  Province,  in  Geograj 
Sufdal,  Province,  1120. 

Sufex,  County,  ibid. 

Sutherland,  County.  1128  rr  T° 

Sutures,  in  Anatomy,  proper  and  common,  TareMula/infca,°m  Antals  1215 
Coronal,  Lamboyde,  Sagittal,  46.  Falfe  ‘  2  Ammais,  v z ^ 

tranfverfal,  efthmoidal.  focenoidal.  <7io*nm*a_ 
tick,  ibid. 


apers,  in  Candle,  making 
king  them;  458. 


■  ,  *  - ,  --3*  Its  Form, 

where  found,  124.  Effedb  of  its  Bite.  M 

Geogfroy,  and  Dr.  Mead’s  Opinion  there- 


UCK,  ibid.  °  nicre- 

sft-o  -*■  rtgti&’Si?!!?"* 


•snuamerdam,  Naturalift,  120.  tion  Ufes  rT  cr  - 

“d  Di-  Tart,  in  Cook#,  % \  Of  Crawfilh,  Oyften. 


vifion  thereof,  1121. 

Sweden,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  ibid. 
Swedes,  their  Charatter,  1 1 2 1 . 

Switzerland,  Country,  Divifion  and  Defcrip¬ 
tion  thereof,  1115,  ui6. 

Switzers,  their  Charafter,  1116. 

Syaneurofis,  in  Anatomy,  44. 

Sydereal  Year,  in  Aftronomy,  284. 

Sylvius,  Anatomift,  105. 

Symbol  of  Nice,  in  Arianifm,  1 86. 
Symbolical  Columns,  in  Antiquities,  139.  ' 

Sympathetic  Powder,  in  'Chymiftry,  Prepara- 


Spinage  ;  Method  of  making  them,  ibid. 

Tartar,  in  Chymiftry,  Hiftory  thereof,  68 1 . 

Tartar,  foluble ;  Preparation  thereof,  its  Vir¬ 
tues,  ibid. 

Tartar,  chalibeated.  Preparation  thereof,  its 
Virtues,  683. 

Tartar,  foluble  chalibeated ;  Preparation  there¬ 
of,  its  Virtues,  ibid. 

Tartar,  emetick ;  Preparation  thereof,  its  Vir¬ 
tues,  ibid. 

Tartar,  difloluble  Emetick ;  Preparation  there¬ 
of,  its  Virtues,  ibid. 


■  *  -  _  '  *  /  y  ^  —  X —  *  ** kuw,  turn. 

tion  thereof,  Romances  thereupon,  Refuta-  Tartar  vitriolated ;  Preparation  thereof,  ito 


tion  thereof,  66x,  662. 

Sympathetick  Inks,  in  Chymiftry ;  Preparation 
thereof,  their  different  Effedts ,  Remarks 
thereupon,  ibid. 

Symphjffis,  in  Anatomy,  44. 

Synarthrofis,  in  Anatomy,  ibid. 

Synodical  Month,  in  Aftronomy,  275. 

Syntherefis,  in  Etliicks,  what,  938. 

Synthefis,  in  Chirurgery,  460. 

Syracufa,  City,  Biihop,  U39. 

Syria,  Province;  Defcription  thereof,  1145, 
1 146. 

Syftem  of  the  Miffifippi  Company,  in  France  : 
Hiftory  thereof,  815.  1 

Syftem,  in  Aftronomy,  257. 

Syftem  of  Ptolemy,  in  Aftronomy ;  Explanation 
tharcof.  258.. . 

- -  of  Copernicus ;  Explanation  thereof,  258. 

—  of  Dcs  Cartes  j  Explanation  thereof,  259. 
of  the  Formation  of  the  World,  264. 

of  Tycho  Brahe ;  Explanation  thereof. 


263. 

of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  of  the  Formation  of 
the  World;  Explanation  tliereof,  263. 
of  De  Coetlogon,  of  the  Formation  of  the 
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World,  ibid,  of  that  of  the  fix’d  Stars,  ibid. 
Syzygies,  in  Aftronomy  ;  Explanation  thereof, 
275. 

T. 


of  a  greater  Number  froma  lcfs,  197, 

of  Frudlioim  of  Fradtiona,  213,' 

r,  ,  r  of  Decimal  Fraflions.  215. 

.l  r°v  nco,  in  Qeograpfiy  ?i54. 

infrmnh,  Province,  Deicription  there- 
or,  1122,  r 

Stum,  1,  King  of  Norway,  his  Hiftory,  cfic. 
S‘  Voi’  d  Vt  t'or'A‘iy’  hIi  HiHory,  ibti, 


TAhafco ,  Province ;  Defcription  thereof, 

1 1 77- 

7’abcrnaclcs,  Jcwiflx  Fcaft;  Solemnity  thereof, 
1000,  1001. 

Table  of  Divifion,  in  Arithmetic!: ;  Explanation 
thereof,  201, 

Table  of  Multiplication,  in  Arithmetic!:,  other- 
wife  called  Pythagoras’ 8  Table  ;  Explanation 
thereof,  200. 

Tabic  of  Roots,  in  Arithmctick ;  Explanation 
•  thereof,  217.  ;  ' 

Table  of  Epndls,  in  Calendar,  427,  429, 
Table  of  the  Twelve  Houiea,  in  Aftrology; 

Explanation  thereof,  244. 

Tables  of  the  Months,  in  Calendar,  427,  428. 
Tables  of  Degrees,  of  Latitude,  and  Longitude, 
in  Geography,  1086. 

radet.  Father,  Aftrqnomcr,  263.  His  Con- 
clufions  from  the  fpherical  Figure  of  the 
Earth, ;  264. 

Tacitus ,  Hiftorian  j  Rcflcdlions  on  his  Works 
by  Coetlogon,  330. 

Tael,  Chincfe  Money  of  Account,  its  Va¬ 
lue,  760.  ,  I 

Tael,  Japanefe  Money  of  Account,  its  Value,  ib\ 
Tnjilct ,  Province,  Defcription  tliereof,  1162. 
Tat  Hour,  at  IJaflct,  1067. 

Talent,  Jcwifli  Coin,  its  Vnlue,  739. 
Tqlvfman,  in  Aftrology,  245.  Agronomical,  ib . 
(?f  the  Egyptians,  magical,  mlxt,  ibid.'  Of 


Virtues,  684. 

Tartars,  their  Charadtcr,  1134. 

Tartary,  Great ,  1154.  Defcription  there- 

Taite,  in  Anatomy,  Theory  thereof,  91. 

Tati  an,  facred  Writer,  his  Works ;  Remarks 
thereupon  by  Coetlogon,  320. 

Tatius,  Achilles,  his  Sentiment  on  the  Inven¬ 
tion  of  Aftronomy,  292. 

Tatta,  Kingdom  in  Afia,  1150. 

Tauvry ,  M.  a  Frenchman;  his  Sentiment  on 
the  pulmonary  Artery;  76. 

Techcrt,  Province,  Deicription  thereof,  1162. 

Teeth,  in  Anatomy,  48.  Their -N  umber,  dif¬ 
ferent  Ufes,  Divifion  into  Incii'orcs,  Dog¬ 
teeth,  and  Grinders,  49. 

T tgorazin.  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  ibid. 

T defcopc,  in  Aftronomy,  Compofttion  there¬ 
of,  2  89. 

Telcjphorus,  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  574. 

Tcmefna ,  Province,  Defcription  thereof;  xi6x. 

Tcmcfwar ,  City,  in  Geography,  1141. 

Temperance,  in  Ethicks,  Definition  and  Spe¬ 
cies  thereof,  930.  Vices  oppofite  to  it,  ib. 

Tempering,  in  Cutlery,  Knives,  Lancets,  Ra¬ 
zors,  Sciffiirs ;  Method  thereof,  863. 

Temples,  in  Antiquities,  133. 

Temple,  called  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  ibid. 
Defcription  and  Hiftory  tliereof,  x  33,  1 3^. 

— —  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  at  Rome ;  Defcrip¬ 
tion  and  Hiftory  thereof,  13J. 


of  Vefta  at  Rome,  almoft  ruinated; 
Defcription  and  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid, 

of  the  Peace,  at  Rome,  ruinated,  Hi¬ 


ftory  thereof,  ibid. 

- of  Mars  the  Avenger,  at  Rome,  ru¬ 
inated  ;  Defcription  of  the  Ruins,  and  Hi¬ 
ftory  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Nerva,  at  Rome,  rujnatcd;  Dc- 


—  ^  ^  ^  -  w  «  w 

feription  of  the  Ruins,  and  its  Hiftory,  ibid. 
of  Vulcan,  at  Rome,  ruinated,  Ruins 


w  -  w 

and  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 


I 


^  g -  -  r  r 

ruinated  ;  Ruins  and  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 
of  the  Concord,  at  Rome,  ruinated; 


Ruins  and  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid, 

■- —  of  Neptune,  at  Rome,  ruinated ;  Ruins 
and  Hiftoi^  thereof,  133. 


Hiftory. thereof,  ibid, 

of  Caftor  and  Pollux,  at  Naples,  ru 

m  dm  *  ■  *  A 


inated ;  Ruins  and  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

- -  at  Poln,  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

-  of  Vefta,  at  Nifiueo,  in  Langcdoc, 


Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

Temples  miftulccn  for  Bnfilicao,  ibid. 

Temples  built  flnco  the  Ruin  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  what,,  ibid. 

Temples,  in.Building  }  their  Struflure,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Palladio’s  Method,  405 . 

14  H  Temple.. 
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Temples,  diftinguifiied  by  Vitruvius  into  Tem- 1  Thereoides  Cartilage,  in  Anatomy,  7Q  (Trading Tn«,„.  „r  -  r  •  „ 

pies  m  Antis,  hoy.  Amphyproftyk.  Di-Wb^lj,  Provincc.Defcription  tliSeof?'.  ,39.  Produl and  tlusfr  Tcvcrsa 

S^^etE v  ^==*353**  ~* 

si; ps'tcfe,  6... 

Tcrminalia,  Fcafl  of  the  Romans,  994.  So-WibeHus,  Roman  Emperor,  in  Chronology  I  _ _ -in  F»n  r  j-  1  r 

sfiy.  Source,  Courfe,  and \r&  Hfetf  d*  Eaft  ; .  J _ Md  Con^ffies"  ft*™  ^ 

Pr0Vin“’  DefCripd0n  4erel  S4>  Produib  and ^ 

‘Terra  JiO'rarto,  Province,  Defcription ^  Value,  7S4.  and  CoZfdT'Z'^™  ^ 

“MJWS-  fnd  Hittbry there-  dufb  and' ^ft"* 

Terreftria1  Globe  in  Geography,  its  Circuit,  TwL,  Territory,  log^0”  * ’  ‘ ' 6j'  Commodhte^lv thcir  revcS'‘! Pf odufts  and 

XT*'***?  ^  ^  **<*#»  ~~ |>Slheir  W.  ProduOs  and 

Terreftrial  GlSbe  artificial,  Strufture  thereof,  TimbTin  BuUdhfg,'  Qualities  thereof  ,n,  r 

'yithSilver>  the  baft  Tin,  its  Purified  ,W.  »W.  them  feveral  P,odu&, 

MtS  .036  t^A^bd  Sublimation,  in  JW*  their  fevetal  Produft* 

given  in  the  torrid  Zone,  W  two  Days  J  Tinfture  of  Silver;  Operation  thereof  its  Vir  in  gr"’  £+  r  , 

the  Year,  wherein  the, Sun  is  vertical  to  tues,  630.  P  tnereot,  its  Vrr-  ——“■«»#«, ;  their  feveral  Produas  and 


^viicicju  uicroun  is  vertical  to 
the  fame,  1087.  Find:  thofe  Places  in  the 

A. _ -  J  O  _  1  «  %  .  _  “* 


torrid  Zone  to  which  the  to  Jb  rreParatl°n  ^ 

of  PlSr  whLntv  *?vL  5 PreP-ti0"  ‘'-of,  its 


and  Co^^  <ivtral  Prc^ 

Ifa their  fcreral  p™d^  «d 

f-ral 

in.  Denmark,  their  feveral  Produfts, 

rcverai  Produ&* 
feveral  Prod  U&  and 

— — •  in  Georgia,  in  A  tin,  their  feveral 

ProduAs  and  Commodities,  ibid. 

7—  in  Germany,  their  feveral  Product. 

and  Commodities,  ibid.  aucts 

^icoiTois:i,^ir  feverai  Pra- 

tI,cir  fev^IPfodu*  »d 

- - jn/^»  their  feveral  Produfts  and 

Commodities,  ibid.  and 

p  “ ,  _  in  the  Low-Countries,  their  feveral 
Produfts  _  and  Commodities,  ibid.  * 

— ~  in  Norway,  their  feveral  Produds 
and  Commodities,  ibid.  •  ^ 

“  P°latId>  their  feveral  Pxodufts, 

^mmotLriz  ^  fCVeral  Prad“& 

=35^** feveral  Produ&  »"d 

ieC%/eh  feveral  Produ&  -d 


w  j  ,  - •«  ^awmug  u 

.  oi  Places,,  wherein  any  given  Day,  is  off 
rniy  given  Length,  ibid.  Any  Hour  off 

AT./vUfc  L _ -  •  I* 


.x  '  xt-  t  1  . - .  J  wa  1  -  green*  01 

the  Day,  or  Night  being  given,  to  (hew  allt  of,  its  Virtues,  ibid. 

I/lft  ria^PC  tr\  tifht/'Ti  O..—  _!P_ _  1  r  .  I  -  _ J 


•  #  -  O  - O  e  «4V»Y  Oil 

the  I  laces  to  which  the  Sun  rifes  and  fets; 
where  it  is  Noon  or  Midnight,  and  where 
Day  or  Night.  _  Find  what  Places  of  the 

arth  a  Planet  is  vertical  to,  any  Day  of  tnereot  ora  in  1  «*cu  rcverai 

_  »»«£ o* Bllta“  0f  “™  PrtP“r^'.n  “J  VW—  ar— ifa-fa I  g*,l. 

5su  jsg.  *“  »■*— 

K"’?.,  sf*4*’  si;!  ssasr  - 

Telhcles,  in  Women,  their  Fivure  Suhn-^nr#*  I  .<■  ,  T  ,1  advanced,  how  fortified,  1026 

its  vJue  74,  J 

T/X'in  Chronology,  5oa.  ’  *"d  VimeP  tfi'  ^ 

Thebes,  City,  in  Geography,  i  iao.  I  -  nf  p„  ,  .  I  Duumvirate,  French,  under  Charles  IX  whv 

Thebitius,  Aftronomcr,  258.  I  Virtues,  601  *  P  ion  thereof,  its!  thus  called  j  their  Mcafurcs  agalnft  the 

Theoddindc,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  her  Hi- 1  Tiroen,  Province,  Defcription  thereof  1120.  Slfhnt^W  Calvinifm; 

n'oZ’cdll  Cyr,  depofed  uy  the Eutyclmns,  Emerprizct  iStaS 

ihtby!C\ j42K!nS  °f  thC  VlTlS°tH  his  C“Ao^n7Chtch,  to  be  ^I’iveD^^’  ^ 

K  ^r,soths- kffledi -  r in  Chronoi°^ ws  I'***’ m  mon°my’ whenco  t,lcir  Namc* 

^  Defcription  «  » ^  apffi*  ,^c  teg 

MriftlS a EmpSr  ^PCo^noJT<te  *  j^"7’ ^  ^  Tr^S^  i"' Commerce,  76z.  Averdu- 

^y^u3c«: i>n  Chronolosy' his  Hm^  s°8’ 

T49 in  Anatomy,  their  Number  and  FW  a$U., 


Tr.  -  ^  '  i - iV 

Virtues,  649. 

— -  green,  of  Antimony,  Preparation  there 

if’c  VIrhifle  -  /. -  J 


-  red,  of  Glais  of  Antimony,  Prepara*  I 
tion  thereof,  its  Virtues,  ibid. 

- - of  Flints,  Preparation  and  Virtues 

thereof,  6  c  3. 


Ibid - in  S™eden>  tlieir  feveral  Produdls, 

- - in  Tartary,  their  feveral  Produfts, 

— - wTuricy,  in  Afia,  their  feveral  Pro¬ 

ducts  and  Commodities,  ibid. 

— —  in  Turkey,  in  Europe,  tlieir  feveral 
Products  and  Commodities,  ibid. 


of  Cinnamon,  Preparation  and  Virtues  :  ofM.  Evelyn,  13.  - 6  uicmeui0d 

f  dfrvfoa.  Preparation  and  Virtues  j^rdi^o  M;  Bley’s  Method!^’ 


5^ ’  EmA  0f'‘hP  ^  Chymiftry,  its  Prep.,., 

rtory,  ibid.  V  •  h>  Hl1  *5?"^  1 W*  Mnrflml  of,  n  great  French  Genera!, 

n‘°W>“  Mramitam,,,  Emperor  of  the  Eaftj  feription  and  VirtudsUiorcof.  fsT^  **  ld“Condua  in  thc  Command  of  an  Army, 

“i.  King  of  the  Vifigoths,  Ws  Hiftorv  Tor?'?'"ari-  Provi"'c'  Defcription  thereof;  r«h  ' City,  capit.  Archbiftop,  .  1 34. 


Thrulifilc,  King  of  the 


Tbcopbylaflus,  Anti-pope,  his  Hiftorv  C86  l°ft  r1?^'  t  •  •  7W/,  their  Clmrufter,  in* Europe,  1137.  In 

Hiftory,  536.  1  commntmoplc,  his  itoi.  Tur^  in  lirope>  Empire,  1137.  ^eferip. 

.  gativc,  Particular,  Plane,  ibid  ‘uccin’rocnl'  r!™?r  ?  h  «  !n.  .  Turnamcnt,  in  Gaming,  Origin  and  Huleo 

'rheorenw,  in  Geometry,  1186  *  T our  non  t  Cnrdiiml  dc,  hiaSDcedi  to  Francis  J.  Turpentine,  in  Chymiftry,  Iliftory  thereof,  its 

Theoretical  Arithmetic^  221  Kln^i of  ^anct,  to  difttmde  him  frpm  fa-  Virtues,  689. 

Theory  of  the  principal  Symptoms  of  n  i?«  r?l{.nn®  t,ie  llc'V  Ecligion,  43?.  Aftcs  at  the  Tufcan  Order,  in  Architc&uro,  how  called  by 

ver,  68c.  P  P  ypt°m3  0f  a  Fe*  .  ^Ilo^y  ^fy.  that  the  Speech  of  the  Vitruvius ,  M.  Cnmbmy,  and  Le  Cl  ore’s  O- 

'J’herapeutai,  in  Clemv  their  Wiftnrw  CJmncel]°r  do  1  Hofpital,  ihould  be  delivered  pinion  thereupon,  Palladio  ami  Mnuclerc’s 

SortWof  F.  ffiio  ZrSr:-/^01  W .  .  XnllruflloM  for  It, .  1 6 8 .  Thole  of  Vitrnvlui, 


Tonhufi  City,  Arclibifliop,  1 103.  7/Wr,  their  Charafler,  in  Europe,  1137.  In 

To u lou/aw,  1  erritory,  Defcription  thereof,'  Afin,  1144. 

«*  ,,°I*  n  •  -  ,  ,  ,  ^  Turkey )  in  Europe,  Empire,  1137,  Defcrip- 

Touvawe,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1096;  tion  thereof,  11 38.  In  Afia,  U44* 

Tout  nay.  City,  lhfhop,  1112.  Turnamcnt,  in  Gaming,  Origin  and  Huloo 
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? ufcr.it},  Dutchy ;  Defcription  thereof, '  I  J'32.  t.VtotHde,  of  the  Heart,  In '  Anatomy ;  their  I  Vitreous '  Humour:  of'  tire :Eyc  ifi  Anaiomv  • 

Tuffilago, 'Horfe-foot,  in  Botany  ;  Defcription  .  Situation,  Texture,  Number,  Partition,  Pa-  its  Situation  and  Ufe  iiiJ  -  •na*°my  ' 

thereof,  382.  Its  Virtues,  383.,  notes,  73  Auricles,  Motion,  Office;  Sen- 1  Vitriol  of  Copper  '  orof  Venus  ■  ij  ciivm'n  \* 

?W«*.  County;  Dcteript.on  thereof,  tie;.  tunent  of  Des  Cartes  thereupon,  74.  Of  Preparation tUeof,'  its  Virtues  . 

Tycho Brahe,  celebrated  A ftronomer,  263*  I  other  Authors,  751.  •  I  Vitriol  of  Mars  in  Ohvrhtftrv  •'  Pr  *  "• 

tychonick  Syftemj  Origin  and  Theory  there-  Venus,  in  Aftronomy ;  its  Diameter,  Light,  .  thereof,  its  Virtues.  Re^^hoT^oTo^8 

of,  262.  Improved  by  Kepler,, 263.  284.  Difcovenes  of  La  Hire,  Caffini,  and  Vitriol,  in  Chymiilry;  blue,'  erieT  white 

Tigris*  River»  in  Afia;  Source  and  Courfe  Sentiment  of  Dr, .Gregory  there-  red;  their  refpcSve  Quditi L  A 

thereof,  ii 45-  «  ,  .  .  2 8 5/  J/s  Phenomena;  vifible  Con-  Calcination, /£/</.  Diftillation,  662  Virtues 

Tyles,  in  Building,  392.  Different  Sorts  there-  junftion  with  the  Sun,  its  Diftance  from  it,  tiiereof  ibid  -  Pq  ' 

of,  393.  Their  Dimenfions  by  Statute,  ibid:  ,  ;  from.  the. Earth,  its  Motion,  ibid.  ItsPaflhgel  Vitruvius,  Architect  164  .  •  ' 

Tympanum,  in*  Anatomy;  its  Situation,  Tex-  within  tlie  Sun ;  the  next,  according  to  Dr.  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1101. 

ture.  Figure,  and  Ules,  47.  I,  HfcUey,  I  Viziers,  City,  Bifhop  ibid 

Tyrconnel,  County,  Defcription  thereof,  1129.  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1175.  Viviparous  Filhes,  m  Animals ;  Divifion  there- 

Tyrol,  Country,  Defcription  tiiereof,  u  06, \Vcra-Pax,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1 177.  |  of  by  Willoughby  117.  ; 

nof.  _  |  Verdin,  Dutchy,  Defcription  thereof  1122.  \Vinjonc,  Dutchy,  Defcription  thereof  1007 

Territory, Dcfcript.  therdof,  ,093.  Dicer,  in  Chirurgery,  \?T.  £™9?Ca- 

‘Acbirta,  Province,  Defcript.  tiiereof,  1120.  * KcrmiUl Peter,  alias  Many?,  his  Charaa'ef,[  pLTsMov°r  S^ou/ V^Hc^Jis  ^emino™"  '■ 

Val  di  Demona,  Province,  in  Sicily ;  Dc-  (  449.  Hii 1  Speech  at.  the  Colloquy  of  Poffi  L  Defcripdonl  thereof  ;  Cu£7& 
feription  thereof,  1136.  ■.  fy,  451.  Refhted  by'  F’.  Layne,  General  of  I  ferent  Sorts  of  Ulcers  4.72 

Val  di  Lazaro,  Province,  in  Sicily ;  Defcription  the  Jefuits,  ibid.  I  tJpian,  antient  celebrated  Lawver  220 

thereof,  ibid.  .  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1 1 33.  DrWo/Wy},  Province,  Defcription  there- 

Veil  di  Ncto,  Province,  in  Sicily ;  Defcription  Vertebra,  in  Anatomy,  49.  I  of,  1122.  •  .  e 

thereof  ibid,  Vertcbra  of  the  Back  their  Situation,  Figure,  [  Umbria,  Province,  Defcription  thereof  1  n- 

Vctlacbia,  Province;  Defcription  thereof,  1 1 41.  Number  Office,  50.  Umpirage,  in  Commerce, PForm  tiiereof  821* 

Valacbians,  their  Chara&cr,  1142.  Vertebra*  of  the  Loins ,  their  Situation,  Figure,!  822.  *  *  x* 

V cildcmar.  King-  of  Sweden*;  his  Hiftory,  587.  ‘  Number,  Office,  ibid.  , Underftanding,  in  Animals,  active  and  oaf- 

Valence,  City,  Bifhop,  1 102.  Vertebra  of th^Neclc thejr  Situation,  Figure,  five,  1 12.  Sentiment  of  the  Peripateticks 

Valence,  Kingdom,  Defcription  thereof,  1130.  Number,  Office;  49  .  '  '  j  and  of  Des  Cartes  thereupon  ibid  ' 

Valentine,  Pope,  his  Hiftory,,  580.  Vertipaiate  Plants,  in  Botany,  368.  [  Undemnalden ,  Canton,  Defcription  tW 

Valent  imati  L  Emperor,  llis  Hiftory,  530.  Kef  alius,  Flemifti  Pliyfician,  the  firft  who  let  I  of,  1116.  P 

Valentinian.il.  Emperor,  his  Hiftory,  ibid.  Anatomy  on  a'  tolerable  Footing,  105.  I  United  Provinces,  in  Geography  Defcription 
Valentihian  III.  Emperor,  his  Hiftory,  531.  Vefpnfian,  Roman  Emperor;  his  Hiftory,  525.  1  -J  y 

Valerian ,  Roman  Emperor,  his  Hiftory,  528.  Tcfllcuku  feminales,  in  Anatomy;  their  For- 

Valeriana  fy lveftris,  Valerian,  in  Botany ;  De-  *  _  mation, Figure, .Breadth, Situation,, Office,  65.  of,  599.  How  preferved  in  the * primitive 

feription,  thereof ;  its  Virtues,  382.  '  texTn,  Territory,  Defcription  thereof,  1094.  Church,  599,  560.  How  it  could  be  pro- 

Valcrius  Fldtcus,  a  Poet,  his  Works;  Remarks  Viccntine,  Province;  Defcriptioh  thereof,  1134.  cured  at  prefept,  ibid:  .• 

thereupon/  329.  Victor  I.  Pope;  ibnt  Evangel  ilk  into  Scot-  Volatiles,  in  Animals,  terreftrial  and  aauatick 

Valerius  Fle^ccus,  Hiftorian,  his  Works,  Re-  land,  574.  .  •  118, '119.  v  *  * 

marks  the/cupon,  330.  ViBorll.  Pope,  his  Hiftdry,  <jS2.  Vole,  at  Ombre,  Advantages  thereof,  1061. 

Valois,  Territory  of,  Ddcription  thereof,  1094.  Vi  Bor  III.  Pope,  his  Hiftdry,  ibid.  Volute,  in  Architefture,  what,  165. 

Valteline,  Country,  Defcription  thereof,  11-16..  Vieniia,  in  Auftria,f  City,  capit.  A'rchb.  1162.  Votienus,  Orator,  329. 

Van-Guard;  in  Army,  how  drawn  'to.  AdvaU-  ( Vienne,  in  Dauphine,,  City,,  Arclib.  1102.  Upland,  ProVihce,  Defcription  thereof,  1122. 

Vi eujp.it s  ',  French  Anatomift,  wrote  on  the  Vraguay,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1175. 
j  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  105.  XJrbanus  I;  Pope,  introduced  in  the  Miniftry  of 
Vigil,  or  Eve,  Origin  thereof;  how  cele-  the.  Altar  the  Ufe  of  Silver  Chalices,  574. 

!  orated;  1602.  XJrbanus  II.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  582.  . 

Vigilius ,  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  577.'  '  XJrbanus  III.  Pope  ;  died  of  Sorrow  for  the 

Vignola ,  Architect,  170.  I  Lofs  of  jerufalem,  ibid. 

Villa’s  of  the  Aritients,.  in  Antiquities;  De-  Jr  bonus  IV.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  583. 

feription  thereof,  143,  144.  ’  Jr b anus  V.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  584. 

Vindication,  in  Ethicks,  94.0.  Jrbanus  VI.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  ibid. 

Vine,  in  Agriculture,,, fe^emKinds  thereof,  10.  Jrbanus  VII.  Pope,  his  Hiftory,  58 '5. 
i  Thofe  proper  for  the  Englifti  Climate p/o-  Ur  bonus  VI  1,1.  Pope,,  his  Hiftory,  ibiai 
•'  pagated  by  Slips,- tayers,  or  Sticklers how  l Jrbino,  Dutchy;  D 
[  •  td‘  be  planted,  how  cultivated,  1  o,  1 1 .  , 

Vinegar,  in  Chymiilry  ;i  Hift'ofy,  Preparation,  I  Procefs;  Ufe3,  63^  ^ 
i  ahd;Virtue_s  thereof,  6’8V,  682.  .  J  '  Mj:cthra;.  ■  its  ■  Stibftance;  Texture,  Situation, 

Vineyard,  in .  Agrlcuituro; '  its  beft“  SithaVion,  /-Ufes,  66: 

,  Qualities  of  its  Soil/  16.  Englifti  Vine-  Vrh  Canton,  Defcription  thereof;  if  16. 

0_  ...  ..  yards,  11.  Urine,  in  Chymiilry,  Preparation  thereof,  695. 

XJdcJfa,  Kingdom;  Defcription  tiiereof,  1150.  Vintem,-, Portu^ucfc  Coin,,  its  Value,  75 i.  ■  Crfa  major,  in  Aftronomy,  the  Stars  it  con- 
Vcgctation  in .  Botany,  Theory  thereof,  350,  Vinthi,  Money  of  Account  at  Goa,  761.  i  tains,  281'.  ‘  * 

351,  352.  Sentiment  of  Ariftdtle,.  St;  Au-  (Viola  mai-tia,  , Violet, :  in  Botany;  Defcription'  pria  minor,  in  Aftronomy,  the  Stars  if  con- 
cultiii,  and- Malpighi  tlicreiiri^-  am.  Of  1  thererif.  its Viitiicu.  282.' 

Dr.  Woodwardl  *  2  c'2.  Of  D 


.  tage/232 
Van  Belmont,  famous  Alch^mift,  26. 

Vannes ,  City,  Biftiop,  1096.  ‘  ’ 

Varices,  in  Chirurgeiy,  462.. 

Vafa  deferentia,  in  Anatomy ;  their-  Colour, 
Figure,  Situation^  Procefs,  Ufe,  65. 

Vauban,  M,  a  celebrated  Frencli  Engineer,  his 
‘  Method' of  a  regular  Pentagon;  1016,.  1017. 
His  great  Lunettes,  1018-  His  Method' of 
'  fortifying  Places  in  a  Campaign,  both  an¬ 
tient  and  modern  ;  feven  excellent  Maxims 
.  of  the  latter,  1 020.  How  to  make  the  Flanks 
•and  cOver  them,  to  raze1  the  Ditch,  ftielter 
the  Baftions,,  fecure  Places  or  Paftages  for 
S^rcs  (the  Outworks,  cover,  well 

the  Countcrfcarp,  1019.  Hi»  Manner  of 
‘dlfpofing  Flanks,  and  Faces,  1020.  Of 
,  making  a  Countcrfcarp,  1021. 
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ion  thereof,  1132.  . 
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,3.54,355.,  nation  of.  all  the  Pluenontc •  i  Female, >  Particularities  of  the  Male;  where 
'  na  thereof  By  De  Coctlo^on,  33.7,  338.  j  found',  when  to  be  taken,  692.  Eltecmcd 
Veins,  in  Anatomy,  Definition  thereof;  104  !  rii#*  Aminnfc. 


^  r  / 

j  facred  by  the  Anricnts^  according.  to_  Dr. 

Mead;  ibid.  Its  Bite,  liow  to  be  cured/  ac 


Portugal,  ibid.  Of  France,  England,  Flan¬ 
ders;  Holland,  ibid.  Of  Dantzick  and  Co- 
ningfberg,  ibid.  Of  Germany,  ibid.  Of  Am- 
fterdam,  ibid. 

hr ,  Primate  of  Ireland,  his  Sentiment  of 
Amalarius  on  the  Eucharift;  960. 

'retht,  Lordfhipj  1113.  Defcription  there- 


- ,  - - ,  /T.  _  |t  _..r..ig  its  Bite,  O94.,  Uiynucai  Preparations  ^jvea,  in  Anatomy  t  its  Procefs,  Texture,  Si- 

Vcna  pulmonaris ;  its  Situation,  Infertion,  Pro- 1  >  of  tlic  Vipers  j  Remarks  thereupon, , ibid.  1 ,  tuation,  Ules,  8$.. 

cefs,  Office,  ibid.  |  Virga. aurea,  golden  Rod,  .in  BbtahyV  De-  Uvula,  in  Anatomy,'  its  Figure,'  Texture, 

Venal  lafteai.  in  Anatoniv.  difcovercdhvAftl- 1 1  ferintioii  thi?r/*rif.‘  its  Virtues,  a  net.  Ufts/  OO.  , 
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7  uv  uiu  ju.umus  aim  iincuui,v 

UM  5^lG  bite. of. a  Scorpion,'  ty/pr.  l.iftcr>, 
,473,-  true  Origin,  according  to  .Dc  Cout- 
lhgon,  47 3,  47 a.  Diviftou  thereof  iuto.fe- 

•  ^!f.ruLf,t,58®V  Uurc,  as’  attempted  by. 

Pi!*  ^ftckbuin,  Pitcairn,  Lifter,  Blegny,  474. 

^Emery,.  ,j75. 

•  price ,  City,  enpit,  pntriuch.  1133. 

VentricleH -of  the  Brain,  in  Aiiatomy, ;  their 

Number,  Origin,  Figure,  81,  Their  Skua, 
tmnj  liUtition,  Ollice,  according  to  Dr. 

1 1'!’  !uu  t  lu  ^fttiento,  tbid.  According  to 
the  Moderns  and  M.  dc  la  Clmmbrc,  ibid. 

V««rlSt%  °u  ^ 11)111 1  iln  Situation,  Com* 
oiition,  iljlFcTent  Sentiments  of  Authors 

thereupon,  iu  Ollice,  ibid. 


kg9).m'Aftronomy.i,the-Smr8  it  contains,' 28'i.  . ^  . —  -  - 

irtiie,  tn  Ethiolcs/ impc/fc^l,  middle,,  and  Town  in  Switzerland,  m6. 

-  *  -  *  "  Wagetnngcn,  Town 1,  1114. 

'JVagbrrcn ,  Province,  1123. 

Wakes,  in  Fcafts ;  Origin  thereof,  how  kept 

igicai,  944.  England^'  1902 

ifeum;  IV 

Jcriptiptii 

iVifibi 

JumfJfc',  598.  Frpqft  thereof'  by  the  Scrij 
turc,  Symbols,  rttyl  ,$t,  Augtiflin,  ibid.  Dif- 
nutod  by  none  but  Idcreticka,  599. 
jViifon/iAtuilivq,  in  Ethick,  928. 

Villa,  in  Agriculture;  wliat,  19.”  * 

Vita  lion,  Pope,  hia  Ilillory,  578. 

Vi tei l ins ,  Emperor,  hia  Hiftory,  524. 

Vitiza,  King  oftlic  Vifigoths,  his  Hiftory,  543 
Vitrea,  Coat  of  the  Eye,  in  Anatomy  1  its  Si 
tuatipn  and  Extent,  86, 


iWn°lt  in  Building,  Dldinfllon  thereof  by  tlie 
:  modern  Architects,  into  Brick- Walls,  1  Me- 
•  tliod  of  raifnig  them,  both  in  Wnircj*  and 

in  Summer  j  their  'J’hickncfa  mid  other  Dt- 

.q,MiHimmt  of  Pa  Indio  there¬ 


upon,  ibil.  U 
Aiitieut.s  in  n 
lloulilcr-Walls. 


ng  them,  ibid.  Flint,  or 
Method  of  raffing  them,. 
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-  their  life,  ibid.  Mud  or'  plaifter’d  Walls,  j 
how  railed,  ibid- 

Wall  in  the  Front  and  Rear,  Party,  how  to  be 
built,  by  Statute,  in  England,  396. 

Wa/lia,  King  of  the  Viiigoths,  his  Hiftory  542. 

Walnut-trees,  in  C  hymn  try,  Hiftory  thereof, 
67  b’.  * 

If  ha.  City,  in  Turcomania,  114 7. 

Waranga-,  City,  in  Norway,  1123. 

IFarberg,  City,  in  Z eland,  1107. 

Warded,  City,  in  IS  or  way,  ibid. 

Wardhus,  G  o  vernm  ent,  in  N  or  way,  1 1 2  3 . 

I  far  Rhus,  Town,  in  Norway,  ibid. 

Warble  to,  in  Falconry,  991. 

Wars,  Roman,  in  Chronology,  521.  Afiatick, 
ibid.  Jugunhine,  ibid*  Numentian,  ibid. 
Tunick,  ibid. 

Warfaav,  City,  in  Poland,  1142. 

Wartembcurg,  Barony,  1109. 

Waravick,  County,  Defcription  thereof,  1126. 

Wade-Book,  in  Book-keeping,  335. 

Watch,  in  Clock-making,  how  made,  727. 

Water  in  Chvimitry,  of  Allom,  Diftillation 
thereof,  its  Virtue*,  665.  Of  Carduus  Bene- 
di&us,  Diftillation  thereof,  its  Virtues,  675. 
Of  Cinnamon,  Dillillation  thereof,  its  Vir¬ 
tues,  672.  Water  of  Harc’s-Horn,  Diftil¬ 
lation  thereof,  its  Virtues,  6 93.  Of  Juniper- 
berries,  its  virtues,  675.  Of  Melifla,  prepa¬ 
ration  thereof,  its  virtues,  ibid.  Of  Orange - 
Flowers,  DiftilJation  thereof,  678.  Of  Roles, 
Preparadon  thereof  its  virtues,  647.  Of 
Viper,  Sudornick,  Dillillation  thereof,  its 
Virtues,  694.  Of  Walnuts,  Diftillation 
thereof,  its  Virtues,  67 S. 

Water,  in  Elements,  of  Bocrhaave,  906,  907. 
Of  Des  Carte?,  906.  Of  the  Epicureans, 
ibid.  Of  Helmont,  90S.  Of  Thales  Mile- 
fius,  907. 

Water-Dog,  in  Fowling,  how  chofen,  how 
taught,  1057.  - 

Waterford,  County,  Defcription*  thereof;  1129. 

Water-Gilding,  in  Gilding,  Art  thereof,  1261. 

Wax,  in  ChymiJlry,  Kiilory  and'  Preparation 
thereof,  its  Virtues,  697.  . 

Wax-Candles,  in  Candle-Making,  Art  thereof 

.457 


Wildemberg,  Town/  in  the  Dutchy  of  Bergues 
ibid. 

Will,  Voluntas,  Definition  thereof.  Father 
’Malbranche' s  Opinion  thereupon,  1 12. 

William  the  Conqueror,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
and  King  of  England,  his  Hiftory,  558. 

William  II.  called  Rufus,  King  of  England, 
killed  in  the  new  Forcft,  ibid. 

William  III.  King  of  Great  Britain,  his  Hiftory 
760. 

Willis ,  Dr.  Engliih  Anatomift,  73. 

Willoughby,  Mr.  an  Englifh  Naturalift,  his  Di- 
vifion  of  Fifties  into  oviparous  and  vivipa¬ 
rous,  1 1 7. 

Wilts,  County,  Defcription  thereof,  1126. 

Wind,  in  Geography,  Diviiion  thereof,  1078. 
Cardinal,  Collateral,  ibid.  How  ufed  by 
the  antient  Greeks,  1078,  1079. 

Windows,  in  Building,  their  Dimenfions,  Rules 
thereof,  397. 

Windows,  Architrave,  how  made.  Dormer, J 
Luthern,  Tranfan,  Rules  thereof,  ibid. 

Wine,  in  Agriculture,  making,  lining,  tunning, 

1 1. 

Wine,  Englifh,  Method  of  making  it  according 
to  Meff.  Mortimer  and  Bradley,  ibid  Me¬ 
thod  of  fermenting,  ibid.  Goodnefs  of  Wine, 
ibid. 

Wine  in  France,  how  diftinguiftfd,  prefled, 
fweet,  Bouru,  Cuve,  Cuit,  ftrained.. 

Wines,  diftinguifh’d  with  Regard  to  their  Co¬ 
lour,  to  their  Qualities,  ibid. 

Wine,  natural,  ibid.  Pricked,  flat,  fulphured. 
Colour,  Chip,  Rapes,  ibid. 


Wounds  of  the  Face,  how  to  be  treated,  t%'d. 

Wounds  of  the  Breaft,  how  treated,  ibid.  Hon- 
when  it  penetrates  the  Capacity  of  •  rfi/ 
Breaft,  ibid. 

Wounds  of  the  Abdomen,,  how  treated,  47  j. 

Wounds  made  with  Fire-arms ;  how  treated 
ibid.  How  when  they  penetrate  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Brain,  ibid.  ITow  when  deep 
when  attended  with  the  Gangrene,  ibid.  ** 

Wreft,  itinerary  Meafure,  in  Geography, 
1 089- 

Wreftling,  Game,  in  Gaming,  how  pra&ifed 
in  Britanny,  1057. 

Wreftling  Paladlra,  Antiquity  thereof,  217. 

Writing  of  Decimal  Fractions,  21  5. 

Widfjhagcn,  Town  in  the  Lordlhip  of  R  spin, 
mo. 

Waltow,  Prefc&ure,  in  Geography,  U09. 

Wx.en.vo Id  I.  great  Duke  of  Mufcovy,  his  Hi¬ 
ftory,  562. 

W ztnvold  II.  great  Duke  of  Mufcovy,  his  Hi¬ 
ftory,  ibid. 

X 
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XAlifco ,  Province,  Defcript.  thereof,  1 1 77, 

'  Xatiji,  Province,  Defcript.  thereof,  1154. 
Xanthium,  lefs  barre,  in  Botany,  Defcription 
thereof  j  its  Virtues.  1 84. 

Xautung,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  n». 
Xaon,  City,  in  China,  ibid. 

Xativa ,  Bifhopriek,  in  Spain,  1130.  ‘ 

Xenfi,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1 1 54. 
Xeres  de  la  Frontera ,  City  in  Andalufia,  1 1 30, 


Wine,  in  Chymiftry,  Theory  of  its  Fermenta-  (  Xcrif  Prince,  in  Arabia,  1147. 

tion,  Diftillation  thereof  into  Brandy,  Dif- 1  Ximencbe,  Kingdom,  Defcription  thereof,  1165. 
fertation  thereupon.  Spirit  thereof,  Difterta- 1  Ximo,  •  Ifland,  Defcription  thereof,  nc6. 


tlon  thereupon,  680. 

Winjheim ,  Imperial  Town,  1 108. 

Wiujhoten,  Town,  1114. 

Wir fungus,  Anatomift,  105. 

Wirtxberg,  Biihop,  1 1 08. 

Wife,  Mr.  a  celebrated  Engliih  Gardener,  2 1 . 
Wifmar,  Lordlhip,  Defcription  thereof  1122. 
Wit eric ky  King  of  the  Viiigoths,  his  Hiftory, 
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Witgentren,  County,  1108. 


Xoa,  Kingdom,  Defcription  thereof,  1165. 
Xunking ,  City,,  in  China,  1153. 

Xante y  City,  in  China,  ibid. 


Week,  in  Calendar,  its  Divifion  into  feven  Witlick ,  Town,  in  the  Arch,  of  Triers,  1114. 
Days,  Origin  thereof,  how  called  by  the  Wittemberg,  City,  in  Saxony,  1 1 1  o. 

Jews,  ibid.  Origin  thereof,  among  the  Ro-  Witrenhaufen,  Town,  110S. 
mans,  Greeks,  Italians,  Ccltm,  Sclavonians*  Woad,  in  Dying,  Hiftory  thereof,  880, 
according  to  Grotius,  417.  Names  of  the  Voborg,  City,  in  Z eland,  1123. 
feyeral  Days  of  the  Week,  among  the  Hea-  Woerden,  Town  in  Holland,  1114. 
thens,  Reafon  thereof  according  to  Dion  Wolanv,  Dutchy,  U09. 

Calfius,  ibid.  Wolmary  Melchior,  a  Lutheran,  437. 

Weickerjbeim,  City,  Imperial,  1108.  Woladimeria,  Province,  1120. 

Weight,  inCommerce,  African,  765.  Chinefe,  Wolodimir  I.  Duke,  or  Prince  of  Mufcovy, 
'  ibid.  Dutch,  764.  Engliih,  Foreign  and  his  Hiftory,  562. 

Domeftick,  762;  7/13. i  I- reach,  ibid.  Ger-  Wolodimir  II.’  great  Duke  of  Mufcovy,  his  Hi- 
■  man,  ibid.  Grecian,  7S2.  Of  Java,  765.  Jew-  (lory,  Hid.  ... 

ilh,  762.  Italian,  764.  Mufcovite,  ibid. ;  Wologda ,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  ibid. 
Periian,  763.  Pomiguefe,  764.^  Roman,  Woodward  Dr.  his  Theory  of  the  Deluge,  129. 
Of  the  States,  of  the  Mogul,  76?.  *  Refutation  thereof,  130. 

jWood-Jark,  in  Fowling,  Hiftory  thereof  1046. 

1  I047- 

Worcejlery  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1 1 26. 
Works,  facrcd,  of  Cafliodorus,  Remarks 
;  thereupon,  327. 


♦ 

YEAR,  in  Calendar,  Defcription  thereof ; 
Obfervation  of  Caflmi,  Bianchi,  and  De 
La  Hire  thereupon,  1 1 1 8. 

Solar,  Aftronomical,  how  determined,  lb. 
Tropical,  or  natural,  what,  ibid. 
Siderial,  or  aftral,  what,  ibid. 

Civil,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

Common  Civil,,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 
Biflextile,  Definition  and  Hiftory  there¬ 
of  ibid. 

Lunar,  Definition  and  Hiftory  thereof,  ib. 
Lunar  Aftronomical,  ibid. 

Lunar  Civil,  ibid. 

Numa’s  Year,  Definition  and  Hi/lory 
thereof,  419. 

Egyptian  Year,  Definition  and  Hiftory 
thereof^  ibid.  '  "y' 

■  of  the  antient  Greeks,  Defcription  and 


762.  Of  the  St.ius .  of  the  Mogul,  765. 
Of  Siam,  ibid.  Spunilh,  763.  Turkifli, 

"  7r,4* 

Weimar,  Dutchy,  Defcription  thereof,  mo. 
Weijfemburg,  Imperial  To wn,  1107. 

Weld,  in  Dying,  Hiftory  thereof,  880. 

Weldentx ,  Town,  in  the  Archbilhop  of  Triers, 

1 1 1 4. 

Welch,  their  Character,  1124.  . 

If'tncejl  is  I.  King  of  Bohemia,  his  Hiftory,  569. 
Wcncejlas  II.  King  of  Bohemia,  his  Hiftory,  ib. 
Wcncejlas  II  f.  King  of  Bohemia,  his  Hiftory,  ib. 
Wcncejlas  IV.  King  of  Bohemia,  Jus  Hiftory,  ib.  |  f 
M  ’tr  me  land.  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1  r  22. 
Il'cft-Ftiezland,  Principality,  Defcription  there¬ 
of,  1  n  4. 

Weft  mania.  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1122. 


328. 


of  Evagrius,  Remarks  thereupon, 

of  Socrates  Ammonius,  Remarks  there¬ 
upon,  ibid. 

- of  Sozomene,  Remarks  thereupon. 


Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

Macedonian,  Definition  and  Hiftory 
thereof,  ibid. 

Jewilh ;  Definition,  Divifion,  and  Hi¬ 
ftory  thereof;  ibid. 

Pcrfian;  Definition  and  Hiftory  thereof, 
420. 

Arabick,  and  T urkifli ;  Definition  and 


327. 


ibid. 


of  Theodoret ,  Remarks  thereupon, 

of  Theodorus  the  Reader,  Remarks 
thereupon,  ibid. 

- L  of  the  venerable  Bede,  Remarks  thcrc- 


Wfftmeatb ,  County,  Defcription  thereof,  1129.  j  upon,  ibid. 

Weftpbalia,  Circle,  1111.  Defcription  there-  Workuhi,  Toivn,  inFrifeland,  1114. 

of,  1112.  \ Worotin ,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1120. 

M'eftrogotby ,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  'Wort,'  in  Brewing,  387. 

1122.  \Worte,  Town,  1109. 

Wexford,  County,  Defcription  thereof,  1128.  Wotton ,  Sir  Henry,  Architefl,  his  Sentiment 
Wharton ,  Dr.  Knglifli  Anatomift,  wrote  on  on  the  Foundation  of  Building,  394. 

the  Glands,  ios*.  Wound,  in  Chirurgery,  Definition  thereof, 

Wheel,  in  Clock-making,  crown,  contrail,  -  468.  Two  Things  to  be  confidcr'd  firft  in 

•  wounds,  ibid.  Difference  thereof,  *  ibid, 
ll’hifton,  Mr.  a  celebrated  Engliih  Aftronomer,  |:  Ample,  complicated,  dangerous,  mortal, 
his  Theory  of  the  Deluge,  128.  Refuted  |  ibid.  Hiftory  thereof,  ns  deliver’d  byBocr- 


b y  D,  Csetlovon,  128,  120, 

m  ■  ~ 

Wiatk 

Wilurg,  Biihop,  in  North  Jutland,  1123 
Wight,  iftand,  Defcription  thereof,  1123 
Wicklen ,  Town,  in  Switzerland,  iw6. 
Wickte  DucrJhd,  Town,  1114. 


hoavc,  ibid. 

'h'.linia,  Country,  Defcription  thereof,  1118,  Wounds,  dangerous  in  Children,  ibid.  Cure  of 
Uatkn,  Province,  Defcription  thereof,  1120.  Wpunds,  ibid.  Symptoms  of  Wounds,  a.69. 

Re- uni  on  of  Wounds,  how  procured,  ibid,  ; 
whufs  to  be  done  in  large  Wounds,  ibid. 
Confcquenccs  drawn  from  Wounds,  ibid. 
Wounds,  fupcrficial,  deep,  470,  ^ 


/ 1  *» 
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Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

Ethiopick ;  Definition  and  Hiftory  thcre- 
1  of,  ibid. 

Roman;  Definition,  and  Hiftory  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

French ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

Civil,  or  Legal,  in  England;  Definition 
and  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

I  1 

I  Z 

S 

j  FJf Aar  a,  *  or  ’  Dcfart,  Country  j  Defcription 
tliercof,  1 162. 

^Zacatecas, Province;  Defcription  thereof,  12  77. 
Zanguebat •,  Coaft  of,  Defcription  tliercof,  no7» 

1 168. .  . 

Zeno ,  the  Ifaurian,  Emperor  of  the  haft,  lus 

;  Hiftory,  522. 

Zigomatick  Sutures,  in  Anatomy,  40. 

Zocatrei ,  Ifland,  Defcription  thereof,  1  io9* 
Zodiac,  irt  Aftronomy,  Hiftory  thereof,  2$°- 
Zones,  in  Geography,  Hiftory  thereof,  1079. 

Frigid,  Temperate,  Torrid,  ibid. 

ZorolMy  in  Chronology,  Defcription  there¬ 
of,  415.  c  f 

Zug ,  Canton,  Defcription  thereof,  ino. 

Zuingle ,  Audry,  hisrliftory,  432,  .... 

Zurich,  Canton,  Defcription  tliercof,  tbuU 

Zutphcn,  County,  DefcriEtion  tlwreof,  )  »»+• 
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